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The  CojserV'  ion  of  Space 
in  Your  Office 

With  the  cost  of  floor  space,  in  metropolitan  business 
districts  ranging  an  where  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  square 
foot,  the  need  for  onservation  is  vital.  No  more  must 
unwieldy  and  clur^y  equipment  be  allowed  to  dig  so 
deeply  into  the  p:ifit  account — to  contribute  in  such 
unjust  proportion  t  "office  overhead."  Nor  must  those 
cumbersome  and  pace-wasting  old  counters  occupy 
valuable  office  spat?  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  single 
purpose  they  serve. 

Waste  space  or  miused  space  piles  up  office  overhead 
just  as  idle  macl|nery  or  mismanagement  piles  up 
factory  overhead. 


Waste  in  office  equiWient,  and  particularly  in  its  arrange- 
ment, must  give  w^  to  Economy,  the  one  outstanding 
word  to-day  in  the  kicon  of  business.   "Office  Specialty" 

CounterHeight  Sections 


are,  as  the  name  impl 
counter,  about  forty-fi\ 
as  cabinets  for  filing  a 
are  double  purpose  sect: 
and  a  filing  cabinet,  wi 
economy  of  floor  space 


i,  the  approximate  height  of  an  ordinary 
inches.  At  the  same  time  they  function 
and  every  kind  of  business  record.  They 
s — they  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  counter 
the  added  advantages  of  finer  appearance, 
id  saving  In  first  cost. 


If  you  knew  of  a  wajo  cut  your  investment  in  office  equipment  in 
half,  and  at  the  same,Vne  increase  your  available  floor  space.  50  per 
cent.,  you  would  invtigate.  That's  why  we'll  be  glad  to  send  you 
Folder  No.  1946,  ilWating  and  describing  "Office  Specialty"  Counter 
Height  Sections.  *,ostcard  to  our  nearest  Service  Store  will  do- 
to-day.  \ 

THE   OFHjE   Sl'ECIALTY   MFG.   CO.,   LIMITED 
Home  Ofy  NEWMARKET  Canada 

filing'  E^uifimatfStora  at 
loronto  Montreai]Ottawj|-|a|jfax    Hamilion   WinnipCK    Repina  lEdmonton    Calgary    Vantouver 
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Making  Railroads  Safe  with  DAYLO 


THOUSANDS  of  locomotives  in  Canada 
carry  safely  and  swiftly,  millions  of 
passengers  and  millions  of  pounds  of  freight 
daily  with  the  aid  of  Daylo. 

As  soon  as  an  engine  reaches  the  round- 
house after  a  run  it  is  minutely  inspected  and 
groomed  for  its  next  run.  Valve  gears  and 
bearings  must  work  smoothly,  the  dark  fire  box 
must  be  examined  for  broken  grates,  and  the 
boiler  searched  for  even  tiny  cracks  or  leaks 
'hat  might  mean  wreck  if  overlooked. 

And  here  Daylo   points  its  unerring  finger 
light  to  the  danger  spots.     In  the   murky 


round-house  it  shoots  its  beam  .vhere  no  other 
light  can  go. 

Wherever  lives  arid  money  depencon  per  feet  machine 
action—on  locomotives,  in  power  plints,  on  stationary 
engines  and  electrical  machinery --aid  on  lathes,  drill- 
presses  and  planers- -wherever  wheelsturn- -Daylo  maizes 
sight  clear. 

In  stock,  tool  and  storeroons,  too.  No  bin 
IS  so  deep,  no  corner  so  dark,  "Dut  what  Daylo 
will  instantly  find  the  needd  label,  tool  or 
material. 

All  leading  electrical,  hardvare,  drug,  sport- 
ing goods  and  auto  accessory  jobbers  and 
dealers  stock  Daylo.     Or  wrie  us. 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Company,  Limited 


Toronto,  Canada 
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The  Hoorer  lifts  the  rug  jront  the 
floor,  like  this  -  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


i 


Even  the  clinging  hairs  that  pets  spread  on  rugs  are 
instantly  detached  by  the  thorough  sweeping  of  The 
Hoover.  By  its  gentle  beating  it  dislodges  the  destructive 
embedded  grit.  By  its  suction  cleaning  it  withdraws  the 
loosened  dirt.  These  are  the  three  essentials  of  thorough 
cleaning.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  them  all.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric   cleaner  in  the  world. 

^eWO OVER 

It    Beats  —  as    it    Sweeps  —  as    it    Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Comi'anv  of  Canada,  Limited 
The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Hamilton'       Ontario 
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gPEND  your  winter  at  the 
Pacific  Coast— -where 
the  climate  is  mild  and  lux- 
urious and  where  zero  wea- 
ther is  unknown. 

Vancouver  has  golf  the  whole 
year  round,  splendid  roads  for 
motoring,  and  a  number  of 
beautiful  spots  within  easy 
reach,  such  as  Victoria. 

And  it  has  perfect  accommodation  at  the 
magnificent  Hotel  Vancouver,  the  finest 
hotel  on  the  North  Pacific — one  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  hotels. 

For  rates,  etc.,  apply  to 
W.  B.  Howard,  District  Passenger  Agent 

ANADIAN  PACIFIC 

TORONTO 
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Finance 


Insiarance 


Hectic  Buying  But  Record  Bank  Balances 


THE  outlook  is  for  a  continued  mea- 
sure of  full  prospeYity  despite  the 
feeling  that  probably  exists  at  the  back 
of  all  minds  that  a  slump  is  coming.  It 
is  a  fact  that  if  hard  times  are  coming, 
there  are  no  signs  yet  to  indicate  it. 
Canada  is  still  wonderfully  prosperous, 
even  riotously  prosperous,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  condition  is 
going  to  continue. 

Production  is  still  lagging  far  in  the 
rear  of  demand.  Manufacturers  in 
practically  all  lines  are  away  behind 
with  orders  and  turning  down  business 
all  the  time.  Wholesalers  are  in  the 
same  position.  Retailers  are  limited 
in  the  increase  of  their  turnovers  only 
by  the  lack  of  goods  to  supply  customers. 
Before  the  Christmas  shopping  was 
over,  merchants  literally  had  their 
hands  in  the  air.  The  Christmas  season 
of  1919  will  always  be  remembered  as 
an  orgy  of  extravagances. 

Of  course,  in  the  face  of  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade,  reflected  in  an  exchange 
situation  that  bids  fair  to  prove  disas- 
trous, the  extravagant  attitude  of  the 
public  is  enough  to  cause  alarm.  To 
spend  as  recklessly  as  we  are  doing  is 
not  the  way  to  build  for  a  solidly  pros- 
perous future.  If  we  could  only  get  down 
to  a  basis  of  steady  production  and  ex- 
port every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  that 
we  could  spare,  we  would  soon  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  nothing 
external  could  upset  our  prosperity.  The 
writer  heard  of  an  incident  the  other 
day  that  tells  the  story  of  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  as  well  as  any- 
thing could.  A  young  Canadian  soldier 
still  in  England  said  to  a  chum  of  his 
who  was  sailing  for  Canada: 

"When  you  get  to  Toronto  you  must 
look  up  my  "old  man"  if  you  ever  need 
anything.  Well,  the  other  day  the  chum 
looked  up  the  "old  man"  with  a  request 
for  a  loan  of  $150.  This  was  the  explan- 
ation he  gave: 

"I've  got  that  much  of  my  own  and  I 
want  the  extra  $1.50  to  get  a  phonograph 
that's  being  offered  at  $300.  It's  a  good 
buy  at  that  figure." 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any 
serious  degree  of  alarm  on  account  of 
the  proneness  of  the  public  to  buy  any- 
thing and  everything  it  wants.  For  one 
thing,  it  keeps  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning  and  makes  work  for  everyone, 
and  then  there  is  the  fact  that  Dank 
savings  are  higher  than  ever  before. 
Bank  statistics  have  shown  a  steady 
rise  for  several  years  back.  The  figures 
for  October,  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  Victory  Loan  campaign,  showed 
total  savings  of  $1,968,027,225,  or  an  in- 


crease of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
of  dollars  over  the  total  for  October 
of  last  year.  In  other  words,  while 
the  people  are  spending  their  money 
freely  they  are  laying  away  more  than 
ever  before  too.  The  large  savings  on 
hand,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically every  family  has  a  tidy  volume 
of  Victory  bonds  laid  away,  means  that 
most  people  are  equipped  to  meet  condi- 
tions of  less  prosperity  should  they 
come. 

The  Food  Situation 

THE  large  export  trade  that  we  are 
doing  is  another  sure  evidence  of 
continued  activity.  Take  in  the  matter 
of  foodstuffs  alone:  The  canners  last 
year  had  a  large  surplus  on  hand.  This 
has  all  been  cleared  out  now  and  they 
are  behind  with  their  orders.  The  ans- 
wer is  that  they  have  been  shipping  in 
enormous  quantities  to  England.  The 
chocolate  and  confectionery  manufac- 
turers are  doing  a  tremendously  large 
trade  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  with  other  countries.  Practically 
all  foodstuffs  are  being  exported  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Harris  in  another  article  in  this  issue 
to  see  that  the  possibilities  of  export 
trade  are  almost  unlimited  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  our  manufacturers  seize 
the  splendid  opportunity — and  they  are 
showing  evidences  of  the  right  kind  of 
enterprise — they  can  bolster  our  intern- 
al prosperity  by  the  proceeds  of  export 
trade  so  strongly  that  we  need  not  fear 
any  after-war  slump  present  or  pros- 
pective. 

It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that 
there  will  be  any  material  drop  in  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  despite  the  sincere 
efforts  of  the  Boards  of  Commerc'e. 
Take  in  the  matter  of  sugar,  just  as  one 
item,  the  tendency  is  toward  higher 
costs.  We  have  no  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  this  very  important 
commodity  and,  as  a  result,  the  con- 
sumption has  been  very  heavy.  It  is 
said  that  figures  available  in  one  city, 
Winnipeg,  indicate  an  increase  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  in  consumption  in 
the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand  there 
has  been  a  close  rationing  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  food  control  in 
U.  S.  ends  with  the  present  year  and 
the  one  sure  thing  is  that  American 
people  are  going  to  plunge  into  an  orgy 
of  sugar  buying.  Supplies,  certainly, 
will  be  short  and  this  will  be  reflected 
in  the  price  here  as  well  as  there. 

The  same  condition  applies  in  count- 
less lines.  The  world  shortage  of  food 
is  keeping  prices  up. 


Five  to  Seven   Prosperous  Years 


WHEN  Lord  Kitchener  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  world  war  would  last 
at  least  five  years,  the  public  generally 
accepted  his  statement  as  true,  as  that 
of  an  authority  who  knew  whereof  he 
spoke.  So,  when  Lord  Leverhulme,  of 
Port  Sunlight,  speaks  of  several  years' 
continuance  of  prosperity,  we  may 
accept  his  dictum  as  well  founded. 

"I  do  not  foresee  any  change  from  our 
present  measure  of  prosperity  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  probably  seven," 
stated  Lord  Leverhulme.  "The  world  is 
face  to  face  with  a  famine  of  essentials. 
There  are  too  few  ships  to  provide  for 
our  needs,  there  are  bare  shelves.  The 
shelves  of  the  grocer,  the  draper  and 
the  hardware  merchant  are  bare,  and 
the  ships  that  we  need  to  bear  our  trade 
are  yet  to  build.  Everywhere  people  are 


needing  goods  that  they  cannot  buy  at 
any  price,  because  the  goods  are  not 
there  to  purchase.  This  condition  cannot 
be  remedied  in  a  day.  It  will  be  years 
before  production  can  equal  demand,  and 
until  it  does  there  will  be  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  everything  that  can  be  produced, 
and  that  is  so,  I  believe,  quite  despite 
present  exorbitant  prices.  People  will 
nay  these  prices  because  only  by  so  do- 
ing can  they  supply  their  needs.  While 
such  conditions  last,  while  the  world 
is  a  buyer,  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
hard  times.  That  is  the  condition  exist- 
ing in  this  first  period  of  reconstruction, 
as  I  see  it,  and  that  is  a  condition  that 
I  believe  will  certainly  exist  for  a  period 
varying  from  five  to  seven  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  this  time  any  condl- 
Cnntivned  on  page  89 
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First  night  at  the  Automobile  Show.    Thousands  of  people  pay  admission  to  see  new  models  of  the  year.    A  man  can  go  all  through  the  Show— see  the  new 

color  schemes,  ingenious  novelties  in  trimming  and  design.     What  has  he  really  learned  ? 

What  can  a  Man  really  Learn 

at  the  Sho\sr 


THERE  are  a  lot  of 
things  a  man  buys  that 
he  intends  to  discard 
after  a  season  or  so.  He  ex- 
pects the  style  to  change 
year  by  year.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

But  no  matter  how  much 
money  a  man  has,  when  he 
makes  a  purchase  involving 
perhaps  $3000  and  up,  he 
expects  to  get  a  reasonably 
permanent  value. 

He  usually  gets  it  in  every- 
thing but  his  motor  car, 
where   the    habit  of    style 


change  year  after  year  may 
wipe  out  27  per  cent,  of  its 
value  over  night. 

TF  a  car  is  expected  to  last 
only  a  year  or  two,  there  is 
noreasonwhyits  style  should 
not  change  every  season. 

But  the  Packard  Company 
believes  that  stabilized  style 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  basic 
transportation  principles  as 
Packard  mechanical  features 
and  performance. 

The  Packard  car  is  built  to 
deliver  service  over  a  term  of 


years.  Its  style  is  no  more 
subject  to  passing  moods 
than  its  engineering  design. 

T\/'HEREVER  you  go,  you 
hear    people    say  they 
see  "so  many  Packards"  on 
the  street. 

That  is  because  the  Pack- 
ard keeps  on  running  and  is 
always  a  "  new  model." 

The  public  opinion  about 
the  Packard  car  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  auto- 
mobile goodwill  in  the 
world. 


"Ask  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One  " 
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PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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War  Loans 

of  the 

Dominion 

of 

Canada 


Whether  you  desire  to  add 
to  your  holdings  or  to  sell, 
we  place  at  your  disposal 
unexcelled  facilities  enabling 
us  to  give  prompt  service. 
Special  attention  given  to 
all  War  Loan  Business. 

Y»m  tmtuiriti  or  orders  will  be 
appreciated 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


InCtslmenl  Stcuriiies 
UNION  BANK  BLDG. 
TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 
74  BROADWAY 
310  BELMONT  HOUSE 
1022  HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG. 
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DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES 
WITH  FIRE 

Your  house  or  office  may  be  burnt 
to  the  ground,  but  the  contents  of 
a  Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Safe  will 
remain   intact. 

Keep  your  valuable  papers,  Vic- 
tory Bonds,  afcounts,  etc.,  where 
they  are  sure  to  be  safe- 
Standard  Safes  and  Vault  Doors 
in  Stock.  Special  Designs  made  to 
order. 

Our  complete  Catalogue  M  32  will 
be  mailed  to  your  address  on  re- 
quest. 

THE 

Goldie  I  M'Dilloch 

COMPANY.  LMfTEDL 

Head    Office  and   Works — Gait,    Ont..   Can. 

Toronto    Office : 

1101-2   Bank  of  Hamilton   Bldff. 

Western    Branch    Office: 

248   MeDermott   Ave.,   Winnipeg,  Man. 


CANE'S 

CANADIAN 

PENCIL 

Writes  WeU 
and  Lasts  Longer 

W  '^  CANE  &  SONS  L—'  •"^AVi.Vl 
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Investment  Situation 
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\\\-   H.    H.    BLACK,   Montreal    Editor     Thv  Fiiwricial  Post 


Decline  in  Victory  Bo 

SOME  investors  were  feeling  a  little 
alarmed  over  the  decline  from 
early  in  December  in  the  prices  of 
Victory  bonds,  more  particularly  the 
1933  and  1937  issues,  both  of  which  fell 
considerably  below  the  point  they  once 
reached,  106%  and  107%  respectively. 
The  decline  really  commenced  in  pre- 
paration for  the  1919  Victory  Loan  cam- 
paign, when  a  large  number  of  institu- 
tions and  individuals  b^an  liquidating 
their  holdings  in  order  to  be  prepared 
to  invest  in  the  last  loan.  About  the 
middle  of  December,  the  special  com- 
mittee withdrew  support  from  the 
longer  term  issues  and  as  the  "supply" 
was  greater  than  the  "demand,"  the 
market  dropped.  The  liquidation  was 
increased  by  the  second  payments  for 
the  1919  Victory  bond  issues  coinciding. 

Once  again,  to  reassure  holders  of 
these  long-term  issues,  I  would  like  to 
express  the  opinion,  backed  up  by  con- 
sultation with  some  of  the  leading  bond 
dealers  in  Canada,  that  these  long-term 
issues  are  bound  for  much  higher  levels 
than  they  are  on  at  present,  and  should 
go  back  at  least  to  the  106%  and 
107%  they  reached  before.  When  the 
1933  is  selling — as  to-day — around 
101  Vi,  tax-exempt,  it  is  a  remarkably 
enticing  investment.  Recently  the  price 
of  municipals  fell  slightly  and  as  high 
as  5%  per  cent,  yield  was  demanded  for 
first-class  securities,  but  early  in  the 
New  Year  the  price  should  rise  so  that 
the  yield  will  drop  to  5.40  or  5.30  or  even 
less,  and  Victory  bond  prices  should 
rise  proportionately. 

So  far  as  the  1919  issue  is  concerned, 
the  15-year  one,  maturing  in  1934 — the 
Finance  Department  in  cutting  down 
the  total  subscriptions  accepted  to  some 
$610,000,000,  has  eliminated  a  number 
of  temporary  subscriptions  from  large 
institutions,  which  might  soon  have 
dumped  their  holdings  on  the  marKoi, 
and  thus  made  the  distribution  more 
rapid,  and  the  "digestion"  a  simpler 
process.  These,  too,  taxable  as  they  are, 
should  rise  to  some  distance  above  par. 

In  any  case,  whenever  the  holder  of 
a  Victory  bond  desires  to  sell,  he  should 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  house, 
and  thus  make  sure  he  is  not  the  vic- 
tim of  a  "bargain"  hunter. 

Exchange  and  .Security  Prices 

During  the  past  month  steel  and  coal 
strikes  and  other  industrial  troubles 
gave  place  to  exchange  as  a  factor  in 
depressing  the  prices  of  securities.  As 
this  bids  fair  to  continue  as  a  potent  in- 
fluence for  months,  if  not  years  to  come, 
the  meaning  of  Exchange  will  be  taken 
up  in  next  issue.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  Canadian  securities  held  by 
English  investors  it  has  paid  them  to 
sell  out  in  Canada  or  New  York,  and 
change  Canadian  or  United  States  cur- 
rency into  English  currency,  as  the  £ 
has  fallen  to  a  discount  of  22  to  24  per 
cent.  This  applies  to  C.  P.  R.  stock, 
probably,  most  of  all;  Shawinigan, 
Montreal  Power,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  and  a  few  others.  These  de- 
clines should  be  looked  on  not  as  a 
lowering  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
stock  but  as  a  temporary  easing  off.  As 
soon  as  exchange  begins  to  move  back 
to  normal,  or  special  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  each  stock  induce  an  in- 
creased demand,  the  price  will  strength- 
en. Again,  when  exchange  sells  high 
against  Canada  in  United  States  funds, 
raw  materials  cost  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  more,  and  the  higher  cost  tends  to 
lessen  the  sale  of  the  product  of  Can- 
adian mills. 

There  is  an  obverse  side  to  this  that 
is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention: 
the  Canadian  newsprint  mills  in  selling 
their  product  to  the  United  States  are 
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able  to  insist  on  payment  in  New  York 
funds.  When  exchange  rose  against 
Canada  to  a  premium  of  10  per  cent., 
this  meant  that  much  extra  profit,  10 
per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  or  $7.50 
to  $9  a  ton.  In  the  case  of  Spanish 
River  with  600  tons  output  a  day  the 
high  exchange  rate — or  "low"  from 
Canada's  standpoint — meant  extra  pro- 
fit of  $5,400  a  day  over  normal  condi- 
tions, or  $1,600,000  a  year,  enough  to 
pay  a  handsome  dividend  on  both  pre- 
ferred and  common. 

No  Epidemic  of  8  Per  Cent.  Preferred 

One  or  two  8  per  cent,  preferred 
stocks  having  appeared  in  Canada  of 
late — following  a  U.  S.  precedent — 
have  suggested  the  possibility  of  future 
preferred  issues  running  to  this  high 
interest  level,  in  place  of  the  usual  one 
of  7  per  cent.  This,  if  it  were  to  happen, 
would  tend  to  depress  the  market  value 
of  the  average  7  per  cent,  preferred 
considerably  below  par.  Fortunately 
for  the  whole  market,  bonds  as  well, 
there  seems  no  likelihood  of  much  of 
this.  In  one  already  announced,  there 
is  a  considerable  speculative  element. 
The  company  i.«  new  as  it  stands,  and  al- 
though promising,  is  not  "proved  and 
tried." 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Now  that  MacLean's,  with  next  issue, 
will  be  placed  on  a  twice-a-month  basis, 
more  space  will  be  available  in  future 
for  "Correspondence,"  which  to  me  is 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  de- 
partment, marking  the  direct  contact 
with  readers  of  MacLean's. 

From  North  Battleford,  Sask.,  comes 
the  following: 

Preferred  Stocks 

"I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  re  invest- 
ment. Have  taken  up  a  few  of  the  ones 
you  last  mentioned  in  your  letter.  Was 
very   pleased    to    receive    the    information. 

I  have  about     $4,000   to   invest. 

What  would  you  suggest  as  a  good  pre- 
ferred stock  at  the  present  time;  one 
that  has  already  proved  up?" 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  stocks  that 
could  readily  be  placed  in  this  category, 
with  strong  reserves  behind  them,  and 
the  company  in  each  case  in  a  good 
financial  position  with  bright  prospects 
ahead.     Among  these  are: 

Dividend     Price 

Canada    Cement    Co 7         98-99 

Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co 7         94-95 

Dominion   Textile   Co 7     105-106 

Penman's,   Ltd    6         88-90 

Riordon  P.  &  P.  Co 7         96-98 

Steel    Co.    of    Canada    7  100 

At    present   market   prices   three   of 
Continued  on  page  95 
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Five  per  rent  has  been  considered  a  irood  yield 
on  conservative  bonds  in  the  past.  Durin^thepa-st 
two  years,  clients  operating  according  to  the 
Babson  M'ithod  of  Investment,  have  netted  a  yiuld 
of  over  f/ij  w%ih  tAe  mame  or  greater  Mcuriiy. 

Babson's 

Reports,  based  on  fundamental  Btatistics.  not 
only  forecast  the  trend  of  the  investment  market 
for  you.  but  make  specific  recommendations.  Yoa 
are  warned  on  weakening  issues. 

Forthor.  each  issue  of  the  Investment  Bulletin 
recommenrls  for  purchase  at  least  one  eoo(i 
security  selected  from  those  which  are  sellinK 
below  their  true  worth,  sa  tba  best  buy  in 
the  entire  iDvestznent  field. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  "How 
to  Get  More  Out  of  Your  Money"  and  full  details 
of  the  JBubson  Method  of  Investing. 

Merely  Write  for  Bolletin  161  of 
Babson'ft  Statistical  Organization 

W^llesley  Hills.  Mass. 

The  Larncsi  Organization  of  its  Chnractrr 
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It  is  easy  to 
/rite  with   this  pen 

he  perfection  of  Estcrbrook  No.  556  a« 
a  writing  instrument  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  used  in  great  quantities  in  penman- 
''^ship  classes  of  American  schools  and  colleges. 

Its  fine  line  sensitiveness — its  smoothness  in  action 
— and  its  great  durability,  due  to  its  being  highly  non- 
corrosive,  make  it  the  natural  selection  of  expert  pen- 
men— both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for 
aamples.    1 5c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE   ESTERBROOK    PEN   MFC    CO. 

16-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agent,  :   Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Can- 
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Protection    and    Profit 

When  money  is  in  a  Savings  Account  in 
The  Merchants  Bank,  it  is  absolutely  safe 
from  loss,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
All  the  time  it  is  here,  it  is  earning  interest 
— so  that  the  bank  actually  pays  you  to  let 
it  take  care  of  your  money.  Don't  carry 
unneeded  sums  on  your  person  or  hide 
them  at  home.  Protect  them  against  loss, 
x  theft  and  fire  by  opening  a  savings  account. 

TH€  M€RCHANTS  BANK 

333    branches    in    Canada    extending    from    the  Atlantic    to    the 

Pacific 
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J  WOMAN  o»  the  WARPATH 

Myself,  and   a  Certain  Manitoba  Election — and 

Other  Experiences 

By 


He  dr«m'  cautiously  near. 

IT  is  hard  for  some  people  to  understand  why  a 
woman  should  take  part  in  public  matters,  and 
particularly  leave  her  home  to  do  it.  To  them  it  is 
not  seemly.  There  must  be  something  wrong'!  She 
must  have  a  grievance,  a  grouch,  a  spite  at  someone, 
and  many  times  I  have  been  carefully  questioned  on 
this  subject.  "Is  your  husband  living?"  is  generally 
the  first  question;  thrown  off  casually — but  steeped  in 
grim  significance.  When  I  tell  them  he  is,  I  get  a  very 
searching  glance;  and  I  know  I  am  expected  to  give 
further  details  of  his  activities.  "Yes,"  I  say,  "he  is 
living — and  he  works — and  he  does  not  drink — neither 
does  he  beat  me — he  is  quite  all  right.  He  brings  his 
wages  home — we  are  always  on  speaking  terms,  and  I 
like  him  well." 

Even  that  does  "not  entirely  allay  the  .feeling  that 
there  is  something  amiss.    I  may  like  him — ^but 

"What  does  he  think  of  all  this?"  is  then  asked. 


Nellie   L.   McClung 

Illustrated  by   C.   W.   JEFFERYS 


All — this — means  my  activity  in  Woman  Suffrage, 
Temperance  and  other  things — my  absences  from  home 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Then  I  try  to  explain,  as  clear- 
ly as  I  can,  that  he  is  rather  an  exceptional  sport  of  a 
man,  and  he  believes  a  woman  has  a  distinct  right 
to  live  her  own  life  as  she  sees  it,  and  that  though  he 
does  not  like  to  have  me  away  from  home,  he  believes 
I  have  a  real  work  to  do.  And  then  I  try  to  make 
them  understand  that  I  am  not  always  away  from 
home.  About  six  weeks  is  the  longest  I  was  ever  away 
at  one  time,  and  I  have  never  been  away  more  than 
two  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

They  still  seem  rather  doubtful.  Woman's  place  is 
home — is  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  which  must  apply  in 
all  proper  families. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Campaign 

Y\/HEN  the  political  campaign  of  1914  was  on  in 
'  '  Manitoba,  I  travelled  one  day  with  a  dear  old 
lady,  whom  I  recognized  as  the  mother-in-law  of  one 
of  the  staunch  supporters  of  the  Government.  For- 
tunately, for  our  acquaintanceship,  she  did  not  know 
me,  and  we  fell  into  very  amiable  conversation.  I 
held  her  wool  and  picked  up  her  stitches,  and  when 
she  discovered  that  I  knew  the  difference  between 
Shetland  floss  and  fingering,  she  felt  at  home  with  me 
at  once. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  laying  her  thin  little  hand  on 
mine,  "I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  are  a  real  home-body, 
and  I  take  it,  fi-om  what  you  have  just  said,  that  you 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  love  your  home,  and  leave 
politics  alone." 

I  told  her  I  considered  politics  a  very  corrupt  matter 
— a  very  misleading,  dangerous,  treacherous  matter, 
a  filthy  mess,  the  Premier  had  called  it  (and  he 
should  know).  I  told  her  I  did  love  my  home  and  my 
five  children. 

When  she  heard  the  size  of  my  family,  she  nearly 
wept  with  joy.  The  dear  old  soul  had  had  ten  in  her 
family,  and  now,  although  past  seventy,  she  had  not  a 
grandchild.  Then  we  talked  of  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  times  and  the  inactivities  of  women,  their  fondness 
for  bridge,  and  their  gross  ignorance  respecting 
home-made  bread,  and  patchwork  quilts.  Every  min- 
ute she  liked  me  better,  and  I  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her    from  the  first. 

I  knew  she  had  often  heard  of  me,  for  in  her  son-in- 
law's  house,  where  she  lived,  I  was  about  as  popular 
as  the  smallpox.  Upward  went  my  earnest  petitions 
that  no  one  would  come  into  the  car  and  call  me  by 
name.  I  was  enjoying  a  brief  period  of  domestic 
popularity,  and  I  was  enjoying  it  too  well  to  have  it 
broken. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "have  you  ever  heard 
of  this  woman  who  is  getting  herself  so  talked  of  now 
— this  terrible  person  who  has  given  poor  Sir  Rod- 
mond  Roblin  so  much  annoyance?" 

I  feigned  ignorance,  in  order  to  bring  forth  further 
information.     "My  son-in-law  says  she  should  be  in 


"Tell   him   his   paw   and    maw    was    aslcin*   fer   him.^ 


jail,  for  she's  going  about  the  country  upsetting 
people's  minds,  until  they  really  don't  know  what  to 
think.  My  daughter  has  met  her,  and  once  heard  her 
speak,  and  really,  for  a  while,  was  rather  taken  with 
her,  but  my  son-in-law,  and  the  rector  of  our  church, 
.say  she  is  a  very  wicked  woman.  I  feel  sorry  for  her 
husband,  he  must  feel  humiliated  to  have  his  wife's 
name  so  bandied  about.    Have  you  ever  seen  her?" 

I  quite  honestly  said  I  had  never  met  her. 

"Then,  my  dear,"  said  my  old  lady  earnestly,  ''you 
are  fortunate.  Live  on,  in  your  happy  home,  in  your 
sheltered  life.    Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest." 

I  told  her  I  knew  it,  and  the  dear  old  saint  pressed 
my  hand. 

I  Reveal  My  Identity 
'IX/'E  had  a  very  happy   time    as   far   as   Alexantier, 
'  '   where  I  had  to  leave  her,  for  I  was  going  to  speak 
there  that  night.    Purposely  I  made  my  farewells  very 
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brief.  I  did  not  want  to  tell  her  who  I  was,  for  I 
knew  the  old  lady  liked  me  well,  and  it  would  be  hard 
for  her  to  convince  her  son-in-law  and  the  rector. 

I  jrrabbed  my  hat,  and  pinned  it  on,  just  as  the  train 
came  into  the  station.    "I  have  had  such  a  lovely  time 

with  you,  Mrs.  "  I  said,  as  I  prepared  to  leave 

the  train,  "that  I  nearly  rode  past  my  station." 

Impulsively  she  drew  me  down  and  kissed  me. 

■'My  dear — I  know  we/ll  meet  again — I  would  love 
to  see  you  in  your  own  home,  and  now  tell  me  your 
name?" 

I  suppose  I  could  have  mumbled  "McLeod"  or 
"McClure"  or  something  that  would  have  done. 

But  I  didn't— I  told  her. 

"McClung!"  she  cried.  ''What  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, for  that's  the  name  of  the  wicked  woman  we 
were  speaking  of.  But  she  is  no  relation,  is  she  dear? 
You  said  you  never  met  her?" 

"I  never  met  her,"  I  said,  "because  I  have  always 
been  going  the  same  way  she  was — but  I've  seen  her 
many,  many  times — on  the  street — in  store  windows, 
and  in  mirrors,  at  home  and  in  stores — and  I've  heard 
her  speak — I  can't  get  out  of  it,  every  time  she  says  a 
word.  I  am  not  related  to  the  wicked  woman— I  am 
She!" 

The  train  was  standing  now,  and  the  colored  gentle- 
man indicated  his  presence,  and  perfect  willingness  to 
be  recognized,  and  rewarded,  by  saying,  "This  way, 
Lady!     I  have  your  bag." 

My  old  friend  was  speechless.  "Oh,  my  dear,"  she 
gasped,  "I  can't  believe  it!  I  can't!  I  won't  believe  it! 

0  I  am  so  sorry — what  did  I  say?  Oh,  I  thought — I 
thought." 

She  had  followed  me  to  the  door,  where  I  kissed 
her  again.    She  was  so  sweet,  and  so  distressed.    ''Oh, 

1  don't  know  what  I  thought." 

"Tell  your  son-in-law,"  I  said,  "that  there  will  be 
some  people  go /to  jail,  but  not  to  count  on  me — I  am 
not  going.    Also  give  my  respects  to  the  rector." 

My  \p.i,z  vision  was  of  her  agitated  face  as  she  stood 
waving  to  me   from  the  Observation  Car  platform. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  she  said  to 
the  rector!  I  am  afraid  the  son-in-law  and 
the  rector  prevailed,  for  though  I  often 
looked  for  her  in  my  audiences — I  always 
looked  in  vain. 

Fighting  the  Roblin  Gov- 
ernment 

POLITICAL  campaign- 
*  ing  has  a  charm  all  its 
own,  and  particularly 
when  the  campaign  is 
against  the  Government. 
There  is  a  Bolshevistic 
tendency  in  the  human 
heart;  we  love  to  hear 
something  slammed,  some- 
thing "lambasted."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  person  who 
attacks  anything,  or  any 
person,  will  always  be  able 
to  get  a  following,  which 
is,  I  suppose,  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  we 
unite  more  easily  in  our 
hates  than  in  our  loves. 

When  I  campaigned 
against  the  Roblin  Gov- 
ernment, I  found  friends 
everywhere,  and  their 
friendship,  I  knew,  was  not 
so  much  love  for  me,  as 
their  dislike  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  of  its 
members.  They  were  will- 
ing to  do  anything  for  me, 
to  help  me  on  my  way. 

"Give  it  to  them — 
blankety  blank — they  de- 
serve it,"  one  old  man 
said,  when  he  came  up  to 
shake  hands  with  me.  "I 
worked  hard  for  them  in 
1911,  and  never  got  a  cent 
for  it.  Governments  that 
act  the  way  they  do,  can't 
xpect  to  stand" — 

And  this,  after  I  had 
been  trying  to  show  the 
evils  cf  the  patronage  .sys- 

In  the  campaign  of  19M 
in  Manitoba,  I  made  my 
first  criticism  of  the  Gov- 

-nment  in  a  little  town  on 

'■     Glenboro    line.       Th» 
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elders  of  the  church,  many  of  whom  were  staunch 
Conservatives,  forbade  the  minister  to  let  me  speak  in 
the  church,  under  pain  of  losing  his  position.  But 
the  minister  was  a  North  Country  Irishman,  who  be- 
lieved in  free  speech,  and  did  not  tell  me  of  the  elders' 
ultimatum  until  the  next  Jay.  But  the  President  of 
the  Ladies'  Aid — under  whose  auspices  I  was  speaking, 
came  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  minister's  study,  waiting 
for  the  hour  of  beginning,  and  excitedly  said: 

"Now — don't  mention  the  Government — they're  bad, 
and  all  that,  and  they  have  fooled  the  temperance 
people — but  don't  say  anything  about  them.  Talk 
temperance  all  you  like,  woman  suffrage  or  anything, 
but  don't  come  anywhere  near  home,  for  this  is  a 
strong  Conservative  place,  and  it  will  break  up  the 
church.  They've  just  heard  that  you  were  going  to 
attack  the  Government  and  they're  nervous  about  it." 

"So  am  I,"  I  said,  "but  I  am  going  on.  To 
take  out  what  I  am  going  to  say  about  the  Gov- 
ernment would  spoil  everything  now.  It  would 
make  my  speech  look  like  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
where  Eliza  was  not  let  cross  the  ice!  We 
simply  can't  make  any  changes  now — ^It  all  goes." 

She  was  almost  in  tears.  "Well,  I  won't  introduce 
you,"  she  said,  "for  my  husband  told  me  he  would  get 
right  up  and  walk  out  if  you  as  much  as  mentioned  the 
Government,  and  he'll  do  it." 

I  told  her  she  must  not  worry  about  that.  Most 
likely  he  would  go  straight  home.  Anyway  we  would 
take  the  collection  first. 

She  went  angrily  out  of  the  room. 
When  I  began,  I  told  them  of  the  warning  that  had 
been  given  me,  but  explained  that  I  must  say  what 
I  thought  ought  to  be  said,  and  I  told  them  I  would 
give  anyone  who  wished  to  take  it,  a  chance  to  re- 
ply. I  said  we  wanted  everyone  to  stay.  Getting 
up  and  going  out,  slamming  the  door,  was  a  poor  reply 
to  an  argument.  It  would  be  much  better  to  stay,  and 
slam  the  speaker.  And  then,  of  course,  no  one  left. 
Everyone  stayed  it  out,  and  we  had  a  fine  time.  No 
one  was  hurt,  and  if  anyone  was  angry,  they  did  not 
show  it.  And  no  one  accepted  my  invitation  to 
reply.  They  knew  very  well  that  what  I  told 
them  was  true. 

That  was   the  only   time   that   I   was   really 
frightened. 


Charges  of  Corruption 

'TpHE  question  of  how  much  I 
was    getting    for    opposing 
the  Government,  was  a  very  live 
one. 

"What  does  the  Liberal  Party 
pay  you?"  I  was  asked  very  of- 
ten, at  the  close  of  my  addresses. 
■'They  don't  need  to  pay  me," 
I  said  one  night,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  thrown  at  me  in  a  par- 
ticularly aggressive  tone,  by  a 
disagreeable  old  fellow  on  the 
front  seat,  "when  a  generous- 
minded,  open-faced  Conserva- 
tive like  you  pays  fifty  cents  to 
hear  me." 

That  went  home,  for  he  was  a 
notorious  tight-wad,  and  every- 
one wondered  how  he  came  to 
squander  the  half  dollar. 

I  have  a  collection  of  anony- 
mous letters  that  I  prize  highly, 
almost  as  highly  as  the 
collection  of  original 
poems,  dedicated  to  me  by 
various  people.  The  an- 
onymous letters  were  prin- 
cipally along  one  line.  "If 
j-ou  don't  shut  your  mouth 
— I  am  going  to  tell  what 
I  know  about  you."  This 
was  the  prevailing  line  of 
argument  in  all  the  let- 
ters. I  found  them  useful 
for  my  introductory  re- 
marks. Before  beginning 
my  address,  I  would  read 
a  few  of  the  letters,  and 
give  time  for  the  writer  to 
spring  his  surprise.  But 
he  was  either  unavoidably 
absent,  or  felt  unprepared, 
for  I  never  had  any  re- 
sponse. 

The  poems  are  more 
varied.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  them: — 
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"Hail!  Prairie  rose! 
Sweetest  flower  that  grows. 
Winsome,   winning,  never   sinning. 
Handsome,  chic,  verbose!" 

Rather  an  unkind  cut  in  the  last  word;  but  I  have 
tried  to  comfoi-t  myself  that  it  was  put  there  to  com- 
plete the  rhyme;  and  I  suppose  "never  sinning"  ap- 
pears for  the  same  reason. 

I  have  another  that  I  prize,  it  was  written  by  a 
lady — and  a  dozen  copies,  neatly  printed  on  gray 
paper  with  a  fancy  border,  were  sent  to  me,  with  a 
polite  note,  telling  me  she  was  sending  sample  copies 
to  many  of  my  friends,  thinking  they  might  like  to 
order  them  for  Christmas  greeting  cards!  Two  lines 
haunt  my  memory: — ■ 

"Nellie  McClung,  in  the  thoughts  she  does  utter. 
Carries  her  audience  utterly  with  her." 
Looking  over  the  collection,   I  see  there  are  many 
words  made  to  rhyme  with  McClung.    I  like  this  one: — 
"She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young 
Here  eye  is  sharp — so  is  her  tongue. 
Who  do  I  mean?     N.  L.  McClung!" 
There  are  fourteen  verses  of  this.     They  came  to  me 
unsigned,  from  British  Columbia.     Some  of  the  other 
verses    grow    more    personal,    and    would    have   to    be 
censored  before  printed. 

My   Friends,   the   Insane 

I  HAVE  had  a  heavy  correspondence  ever  since  I  be- 
gan public  speaking;  from  asylums,  sanitariums 
and  rest-homes.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  mentally  disturbed  and  myself 
(I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  gentle  reader — you 
can  say  it  is  your  wish — I  don't  mind)  I  enjoy  great 
popularity  with  insane  people,  and  I  have  a  whole 
sheaf  of  correspondence  marked,  "Ponoka  Letter.s."  If 
I  ever  really  want  to  get  into  Parliament,  I  am  going 
to  stand  for  Ponoka  or  Battleford,  or  Selkirk,  and  if 
the  Government  will  let  my  friends  vote,  my  opponent 
will  surely  lose  his  deposit.  Talk  about  a  .sw/p  con- 
stituency!    I  have  three  of  them! 

One  night  when  I  spoke  in  Grace  Church,  Winnipeg, 
Continued  on  page  87 


BLAZING  A  TRADE  TRAIL 


THE  Cana- 
dian Trade 
Mission  es- 
tablished itself  in 
London,  England,  shortly  after 
the  Armistice,  and  immediately 
found  itself  confronted  by  a 
large  number  of  problems — 
some  extremely  important, 
others  merely  amusing.  In  this 
latter  class  should  be  included 
our  encounters  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  Canadian  business  men 
who  visited  England  last  win- 
ter and  spring,  looking  for  or- 
<iers.  They  thought  their  trou- 
bles were  solved  when  they 
found  our  offices,  and  seemed  to 
expect  us  actually  to  "lx>ok" 
their  orders  for  them. 

Some  of  these  Canadian  com- 
mercial travellers  even  asked  us 
on  what  basis  we  would  handle 
their  lines  for  them!  It  was  an 
every-day  occurience  for  a  sales 
manager  of  some  important 
Canadian  firm  to  visit  us,  and 
say,  in  effect: 

"Well,  I'm  here.  What  do  I 
do?" 

I  always  replied: 

"Go  out  and  sell  your  goods; 
you  surely  don't  expect  us  to 
sell   them  for  you,  do  you?" 

The  representative  of  a  pro- 
mine'it  confectionery  firm  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  reach  the 
scene  of  action.  He  wasn't 
among  those  who  expected  us 
to  hand  out  orders  on  a  platter, 
but  he  bustled  in  one  foggy 
afternoon,   and  said: 

"I  am  representing  the 

Confectionery    Co.,    of    Toronto. 


Getting  Business  for  Canada  in  Europe  —  Our 
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Where  can  I  get  some  business? 

My  associate  and  I  are  planning 

to  visit  the  Lyons  Fair,  but  can't  we  do  some  business 

in   England  first?" 

"Of  course   you   can,"   I   answered. 

"But  where?" 

".Almost  anywhere." 

"But  have  you  any  definite  leads  to  suggest?"  he 
persisted.    I  said: 

"Why  not  try  one  of  the  large  departmental  stores?" 

He  accepted  the  suggestions,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing was  in  the  office,  bright  and  early,  to  see  me  again. 

"Well,"  I  ejaculated,  "why  don't  you  follow  my  sug- 
gestion ?" 

"I  did,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  that  fairly  wreath- 
ed his  face  from  ear  to  ear.  "I  went  over  to  Harrod's, 
and  they  gave  me  an  initial  order  for  ?60,000  worth 
of  chocolates!" 

(iOO-Ton  Chocolate  Order 
;\  LL  the  confectionery   manufacturers  who  were  in 
^      a  position  to  export  did  a  capacity  business.     I  un- 
derstand that  one  Toronto  concern  has  recently  turned 
down  an  order  from  Holland  for  six  hundred  tons! 

One  of  the  first  serious  problems  we  encountered, 
and  certainly  our  most  difficult,  was  that  arising  from 
the  existence  of  the  Import  License  Restrictions 
Bureau.  This  essentially  English  institution  had  ar- 
ranged things  so  that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
after  the  Armistice  there  were  very  few  commodities 
that  could  be  imported  into  England. 

Our  fight  was  to  get  these  restrictions  relaxed  in 
favor  of  Canada.  It  was  a  strenuous  fight,  too,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  see  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar 
Law  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  I  found  both  of  them 
very  sympathetically  disposed  toward  Canada,  when 
the  case  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  was  adequately 
presented  to  them.  Eventually,  after  several  weeks 
of  unremitting  effort,  we  succeeded  in  freeing  our 
t-ade  from  these  shackles. 

Ignorant  nf   Canada 

IFOUNDthatthepeopleof  Great  Britain  were  amaz- 
ingly ignorant  of  Canada — not  of  Canadians,  mark 
you,  but  of  Canada.  During  the  war  the  columns  of 
the  British  press  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
deeds  of  the  Canadian  divisions  in  France,  but  after 
the  Armistice,  for  several  weeks,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
anything  in  the  papers  about  Canadians,  or  Canada. 


Mr.    Ltoyd    Harris   in    his    office    at    the    Canadian    Trade    Mission    in    London 


Before  much  progress  could  be  made,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remedy  this.  Canada  was  a  grand  agricultural 
country;  Canada  was  the  granary  of  the  Empire;  but 
Canada  as  an  industrial  country?  Oh  no,  they  couldn't 
•:-onceive  of  that  for  a  moment. 

So  I  saw  Lord  Northcliffe  and  put  my  case  be- 
fore him.  I  was  sympathetically  and  understanding- 
ly  received.     He  sent  reporters  from  the  Times  and 

Mail  to  interview  xirie,  I  talked  freely  to  them,  but 

the  result  was  pitifully  inadequate 

I  concluded  that  I  didn't  "talk  their  language,"  and 
decided  that  what  Canada  needed  right  there  and  then 
was  an  aggressive  propaganda  bureau  which  could 
place  the  real  facts  of  he;-  wonderful  industrial  re- 
sources— actual  and  potential — before  the  British  na- 
tion. After  considerable  inquiry  it  was  decided  that 
the  right  man  to  head  this  bureau  was  Sydney  Walton, 
a  journalist  and  publicist  of  splendid  reputation.  He 
was  an  Englishman — and  therefore  he  "spoke  their 
language,"  as  it  were.  The  facts  with  which  he  was 
primed  were  pix-pared  by  Canadians,  either  in  London 
or  here  in  the  Dominion,  and  Walton  presented  them  to 
the  reading  public  of  the  British  Isles. 

Often  it  would  work  out  like  this:  Some  member 
of  the  Trade  Mission,  or  some  other  business  man. 
would  suggest  an  idea.     I  would  send  for  Walton. 

"Walton,  we  have  an  idea." 


Lloyd   Harris'  Advice 

Til  riiiKltic)  (I-  .s'i'r(Y'.s.s'/('/  export  trade, 
I'niould  needs: — 

/  —  The  necesxnr;!  hi' "n-^  h'r  I  lit'  riiiilinitnl 
liiKincing. 

2- — ]ler  own  gltippin;/.  ('(in-ada  should 
hace  not  less  than  ■l.ohojlOirffms^.  under 
('a)iudi(in   reffistrti.- 

3 — The  cultli'iition  of  aOsolute  lnte<frity. 
A  (^anodian  e-rpnrtfi-'x  irm-d  irmst  he  nx  good 
(IX  his  bond. 


"Right-o,  o  1  d 
bean,  fire  ahead." 
I  would  talk 
for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  or  get  someone  else  to 
be  equally  loquacious,  and  next 
morning,  the  London  papers 
would  have  wonderful  articles 
about  some  feature  of  Canadian 
industrial  growth;  and  before 
the  week  was  out  nearly  every 
paper  in  the  British  Isles  would 
seem  to  have  it,  too.  Walton  did 
wonderful  work.  Give  him  just 
the  germ  of  an  idea,  sometimes, 
and  I'd  be  proud  of  the  result — 
even  though  it  was  scarcely 
recognizable  as  my  own  child ! 

An   Economist's   Wonderful 
Scheme 

DEFORE  I  had  been  in  Eng- 
land very  long  I  had  a  most 
interesting  conversation  with  a 
leading  British  economist.  It 
was,  in  its  way,  startling,  and 
for  this  reason  it  will  be  better 
not  to  mention  his  name,  or  even 
to  identify  him  more  closely. 
After  talking  to  him  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour — or,  rather, 
letting  him  talk  to  me —  his 
views  and  advice  could  be  boiled 
down  to  this: 

"Canada  is  an  agricultural 
country,  solely.  It  can  never 
hope  to  be  anything  else.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  compete  in- 
dustrially with  the  highly-civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world. 

"Canada's  fault  is  that  the 
urban  population  is  too  large. 
Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Canadian  Government  build 
comfortable  cottages,  or  even 
houses,  in  very  large  numbers 
in  the  best  agricultural  districts,  and  induce  the  resi- 
dents of  the  cities  to  move  on  the  land.  In  this  way. 
the  population  could  be  readjusted,  and  Canada  could 
increase  her  export  of  agricultural  products  to  the 
Mother  Country." 

As  he  outlined  his  "wonderful"  scheme,  I  grew 
more  and  more  amazed  and  at  times  almost  incredu 
lous  of  his  seriousness.     I  said : 

"You  suggest,  then,  that  Canadians  should  be  in- 
duced always  to  live  in  the  country,  that  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  may  continue  to  throng  the  cities." 
"That  seems  inevitable,"  was  his  reply. 
Then  it  was  my  inning.  I  told  him  what  Canada 
had  done  during  the  war — not  in  a  military  way  in 
France,  but  industrially — in  Canada.  I  told  him  with 
a  wealth  of  detail,  and  after  he  had  been  bombarded 
with  facts  and  figures  for  half  an  hour  oi  more  I  con- 
cluded by  telling  him  that  Canada  had  produced  muni- 
tions more  cheaply  than  either  England  or  the  United 
States  had.  He  was  incredulous  and  aghast — but  soon 
convinced. 

This  was  the  kind  of  colossal  ignorance  which  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  combat. 

Propaganda   of   another   variety   was   our   work    in 
"educating"  the  British  'louse  of  Commons      As  sonu' 
people  in  Canada  may  not,  perhaps,  know,  the  House 
is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  small  groups,  and   I 
received  several  invitations  to  dine  with  file  member 
of  one  group  or  another.     I  was  asked  to  discuss  Can 
ada's  industrial  potentialities,  and  our  informal  gath- 
erings   resulted,    I    sincerely    trust,    in    the    further 
cementing  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  commercial  entent< 
I  firmly  believe  that  we,  in  Canada,  have  the  natural 
resources    and    industrial    advantages    to    make    thi 
country  an  industrial  nation  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world.     Great  Britain,  and  Europe  generally,  is  to-day 
bare  of  almost  every  manufactured  commodity,  when 
comparison  is  mad^  with  the  normal  times.     We  can 
sell  any  honest  goods  which  we  can  ship  across  the  sea. 
Most  manufactured  commodities  are  selling  for  higher 
prices  in  Europe  than  in  Canada.     Why,  I  discovered 
that  cotton  goods  were  selling  in  Montreal  for  15  per 
cent,  less  than  in  Manchester! 

Recently,  I  was  discussing  the  situation,  with  a 
Canadian  business  man,  and  I  made  the  remark 
that : 

Coiitiiiiied  on  pai/e  95 


Peter   wa*  the   acknowledged 
darlinx^  of  the  drawingr  room. 
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ONE  of  us  is  perfect;  even  the 
best  and  most  strictly  dis- 
ciplined amongst  us  have 
somewhere  hidden  away  the  secret 
failing,  the  little  ewe-lamb  of  guilt 
which,  in  spite  of  our  strong  resolu- 
tions, we  know  we  cherish  and  ad- 
mire above  all  our  fleecy  flock  of  vir- 
tues. Such  is  our  poor  human  na- 
ture; and  so  it  was  with  the  Rev. 
Peter  Pomeroy  Prendergast. 

Peter  Pomeroy  was  assistant- 
curate  at  the  Parish  Church  of 
Gessingham,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
and  deservedly  popular.  Gessing- 
ham is  a  small  town  in  a  secluded 
district  of  the  south  of  England,  and 
its  society  is  the  most  sternly  re- 
spectable and  resolutely  select  to  be 
found  on  this  side  eternity,  I  am 
tempted  to  think.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  man  being  by  nature  a  timor- 
ous biped,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  people  who 
mattered— certainly  the  dominating  element  of  Gess- 
ingham society — were  ladies.  Moreover,  they  were 
ladies  who  prided  themselves  on  their  tone;  none  of 
the  corrupting  ideas  of  modern  fashion  were  permit- 
ted to  find  a  home  in  the  untainted  drawing-rooms  of 
Gessingham.  London  and  kindred  cities  might  sink 
to  the  level  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  of  old  with  their 
short  skirts  and  their  cigarette- smoking  viragos;  but 
here,  thank  Heaven!  they  knew  what  became  a  lady 
and  what  did  not.  True  it  is  that  Mrs.  Fenton,  whose 
husband  was  an  architect  and  whose  second  cousin  had 
tried  to  write  a  play,  once  began  a  novel  by  Ouida,  but 
she  had  not  finished  it.  No,  she  had  burned  it  at  the 
third  chapter.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
that  the  primrose  paths  of  folly  did  not  lead  to  the 
carriage  drives  of  Gessingham. 

"Nonsense!"  you  may  say.  "All  that  is  done  with 
long  ago — it  vanished  with  the  last  decade  and  the 
coming  of  rag-time  and  the  tango,  those  final  de- 
molishers  of  the  Victorian  tradition;  there  are  no 
places  left  now  like  the  one  you  describe."  To  which 
I  merely  reply:    "Are  there  not?" 

TTITHER,  aged  twenty-five,  came  the  Rev.  Peter 
^  ■*•  Pomeroy  Prendergast,  and  Gessingham  took  him 
to  its  bosom  and  fed  him  on  China  tea  and  toasted 
scone.  He  became  the  pet  of  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey,  the 
rector's  wife  and  uncrowned  queen  of  Gessingham;  the 
two  Misses  Gardiner,  antique,  almost  grotesque,  but 
so  lady-like,  doted  upon  him;  homely  maidens  ap- 
proaching the  still  waters  of  forty  regarded  their  fair 
selves  in  the  flattering  mirrors  of  hope,  and  dreamed 
wild  dreams.     Peter  Pomeroy  was  the  acknowledged 
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darling  of  the  drawing-room,  the  idol  of  the  at-home. 

For  one  thing,  men  were  scarce  in  (Jessingham — 
young  ones,  that  is.  Of  course  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  husbands  about,  but  a  real  untamed  man, 
unbranded  by  the  matrimonial  iron,  was  something  of 
an  event.  The  rising  male  generation  of  Gessingham 
had  a  lamentable  habit  of  quitting  the  calm  security  of 
its  confines  as  they  came  to  manhood  and  going  forth 
after  the  fleshpots  of  the  world.  One  supposes  it  was 
the  call  of  the  wild.  But  Peter  Pomeroy  was  a  charm- 
ing young  man;  he  had  a  handsome  boyish  face,  with 
frank  laughing  eyes  and  a  smile  that  would  have  cap- 
tivated a  cab-driver,  and  his  manner  was  irresistible. 
Gessingham  never  put  up  a  fight  at  all. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  worn  the  cloth  a  year,  Peter 
had  become  so  imbued  with  the  ideas  and  the  Puritan 
spirit  of  Gessingham  that  he  almost  forgot  that  he 
had  ever  known  any  others.  His  was  an  impression- 
able nature,  quick  to  absorb  the  particular  atmosphere 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  fall 
in  with  and  gradually  assume  the  opinions  of  the  com- 
munity. There  wns  a  time — and  that  not  long  past — 
when  he  would  have  considered  the  prejudices  of 
Gessingham  as  more  than  absurd ;  but,  after  all,  he 
was  ordained  now,  and  it  made  a  difference.  Perhaps 
the  austere  views  held  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  were 
the  views  he  really  ought  to  hold.  Perhaps  that  mode 
of  life  which  he  bad  formally  deemed  harmless  and  at- 
tractive was  unfit  for  decent  people.  At  least,  he  per- 
suaded himself,  this  wa.^  the  view  that  as  a  clergyman 
he  ought  to  adopt.  It  was  certainly  the  view  that  he 
allowed  Gessingham  to  credit  him  with. 

"But,"  exclaims  the  shrewd  and  experienced  reader, 
"what  about  that  little  ewe-Iamb  of  guilt  or  whatever 


you    called    it?      What    about    that, 
pray?" 

I  was  just  coming  to  that. 
To  look  too  penetratingly  into  the 
past  of  a  human  being,  even  a  young 
clergyman,  is  a  performance  as  in- 
decent as  it  is  hazardous.  Why 
should  the  mists  of  the  morning  be 
suffered  to  mar  the  cloudless  seren- 
ity of  the  noon?  And  again,  why? 
Thus  you  must  pardon  me  if,  to 
gratify  the  improper  curiosity  of  the 
above-mentioned  reader,  and  also  to 
make  more  clear  what  follows  here- 
after, I  disclose  one  little  flaw,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  in  the  otherwise 
faultless  demeanour  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Pomeroy.  Briefly,  it  was  a 
fatal  su.sceptibility  to  the  charms  of 
feminine  beauty.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  eye  of  a  pretty  girl  that 
could  shatter  in  an  instant  the  solid  shield  of  his  self- 
content  and  set  his  heart  a-dancing  to  the  delicious 
music  of  romance.  In  his  younger  days  it  had  enticed 
him  into  many  a  fond  flirtation,  and  though  for  the 
past  year  the  restless  little  demon  had  slumbered 
within  him,  lulled  by  the  somnolent  atmosphere  of 
Gessingham,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  dead;  more  than 
once  he  had  felt  it  stir  in  its  sleep.  The  chance  sight 
of  a  soft  curving  cheek  glimpsed  beneath  a  passing 
hat-brim,  the  swift  vision  of  two  warm  red  lips  parted 
in  an  eager  smile,  was  enough  even  now  to  set  his 
pulses  tingling  and  recall,  deep  within  him,  the  echo 
of  that  old  seductive  music.  If  he  had  been  born  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Peter  would  not  have  sought  the 
cloister;  he  would  have  been  a  troubadour.  That  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  all  this  was  wrong  now,  and 
that  he  ought  to  trample  it  ruthlessly  underfoot,  grind 
it  without  remorse  into  the  dull  gray  powder  of  the 
past;  but  somehow  he  couldn't.  While  realizing  that 
what  had  been  harmless,  if  at  times  embarrassing,  in 
an  undcr-graduatc  was  a  distinct  falling  from  grace  in 
a  cleric,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  exterminate  utterly 
this  lawless  (but  withal  so  fragrant)  little  wild-flower 
of  romance.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  loved  it,  and 
he  knew  it. 

OUT  it  was  with  a  mind  untroubled  by  thoughts  of 
*-*  this  kind  that  Peter  entered  the  rose-burdened 
porch  of  Gessingham  Rectory  and  knocked  robustly  at 
the  door.  The  rector's  wife  was  giving  a  tea-party, 
with  croquet  on  the  lawn  for  the  more  athletic  of  the 
guests,  and  everyone  who  counted  at  all  in  the  Gess- 
ingham  hierarchy   was   to   be   present.      The   Misses 
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Gardiner,  in  large  stiff  lace  collars  which  gave  them  a 
startling  resemblance  to  Tenniel's  illustration  of  the 
Unicorn  in  Through  the  Looking -Glass;  Mrs.  Stanton, 
the  bank-manager's  wife;  the  Misses  Tree,  whom  the 
coming  of  Peter  had  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  maid- 
en despair;  and  «iany  another  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  good  manners  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to 
name,  were  already  being  entertained  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Peter  entered. 

"Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Prendergast!"  cried  Mrs.  Burrage- 
Gracey,  swishing  forward  to  greet  him.  "And  how  do 
you  do?  What  a  glorious  afternoon!  And  did  you 
Iget  the  strawberries  safely?  I  do  hope  they  were  not 
squashed — the  maids  are  so  careless  nowadays,  one 
jcannot  trust  them  an  instant  out  of  one's  sight." 

Peter  gave  the  required  assurances,  and  plunged  with 
zest  into  the  pleasures  of  the  afternoon.  He  was  im- 
mediately captured  by  the  Misses  Tree. 

"And  how  are  the  guinea-pigs,  Miss  Theodora?"  he 
inquired  of  the  younger  of  the  twain. 

"Oh,  the  little  dears,"  exlaimed  the  damsel,  "they 
are  so  charming!  They  squeak  and  run  around  in  the 
prettiest  manner.    Do  they  not,  Ursula?" 

"Yes,  and  jump  up  and  down,  too,"  added  the  elder 
Miss  Tree.  "Why,  the  little  one  with  the  pink  spot  on 
its  nose  took  a  piece  of  groundsel  out  of  my  hand  thi.s 
morning!" 

Above  the  chatter  of  the  two  maidens  Peter  heard 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Burrage-Graeey  declaiming  to  Mrs. 

Fenton:      "Such  terrible  people,  my  dear at 

'The  Walnuts'  ....  Perfectly  impossible  ....  My 
husband  called.  .  .  said  they  did  not  usually  attend 

church.  .  .  probably    agnostics.  .  .      or    artists 

I  shall  not  think  of  calling."  .... 

"We  have  named  the  brown-and-white  one  Francis, 
after  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Ursula  thought  it  was 
irreverent,  perhaps;  but  he  is  such  a  sweet  little  thing, 
I  am  sure  St  Francis  wouldn't  mind.  And  he  squeaks 
80  prettily,"  said  Miss  Theodora;  and  Peter  lost  the 
remainder  of  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey's  harangue. 


T  ATER  in  the  afternoon,  while  recuper- 
•*-'  ating  after  an  energetic  bout  of 
croquet,  Peter  Pomeroy  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  rector's  wife. 
"Did  I  hear  you  say  that  some  new  people 
are  come  to  'The  Walnuts'?"  he  inquired. 
"Oh  yes;  have  you  not  heard?"  replied 
Mrs.  Burrage-Graeey  eagerly;  "some 
really  terrible  people  from  London,  nam- 
ed Gordon,  I  believe.  A  mother  and  son 
and  two  daughters;  and  I  hear  that  all 
three  of  the  women  smoke,  though  I  can- 
not believe  it  possible.  But  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  one  of  the  daughters  rode  up 
the  High  Street  on  horseback  sitting 
astride,  like  a  jockey.  Simply  outrag- 
eous!" 

"Dear  me,"  observed  Peter,  "  how  very 
distressing!    Have  you  called  yet?" 

"No,  decidedly  not,"  snorted  Mrs. 
Burrage-Graeey;  "nor  do  I  intend  to  do 
so.  The  rector  has  been,  of  course,  but 
they  practically  told  him  that  they  never 
went  inside  a  church.  I  trust  Gessing- 
ham  will  entirely  ignore  them.  Fancy 
dear  Miss  Gardiner  going  to  such  a  house 
—they  would  probably  offer  her  a  cigar! 
There  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  call,  Mr. 
Prendergast;  they  are  obviously  people 
who  have  no  respect  for  the  clergy.       I 

j  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  turn  out  to 
be  actors,  or  something  like  that." 

"Most    unfortunate,"    said    the    Rev. 

!  Peter.     "Perhaps  they  will  not  stay  long 

i  when  they  discover  how  little  we  approve 
of  them." 

"I  sincerely  hope  not,"  declared  Mrs. 
Burrage-Graeey.     "I  shall  feel  most  un- 

;  easy  whilst  such   a  corrupting  influence 
is  in  our  midst.     The  rector  and  I  have 

I  always  endeavored  to  maintain  the  moral 
tone  of  Gessingham  at  a  high  level,  and 

'.  I  am  sure  a  family  of  this  type  can  do 

■  nothing  but  harm  in  the  parish." 

"To  be  sure,"  agreed  Peter,  rising  to 
renew  the  conflict. 

"Quite  an  amusing  situation,"  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  walked  home  after  the 
company  had  dispersed.  But  exactly  how 
amusing  he  had  yet  to  learn. 

The  subject  was  again  brought  to 
Peter's  notice  the  following  morning, 
when  Mrs.  Blessing,  his  landlady,  waxed 
indignant  over  the  behavior  of  Gessing- 
ham's  new  residents.  According  to  re- 
liable  reports,  the  "'goings-on"  at  "The 


Walnuts"  were  of  a  truly  shocking  description. 
"If  poor  old  Mr.  Green,  as  'The  Walnuts'  used  to 
belong  to,  could  but  hear  the  dancin'  and  shoutin'  and 
planner  playin'  that  goes  on  of  a  night-time,  he'd  get 
up  out  of  his  grave  and  give  'em  notice."  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing departed,  brandishing  the  marmalade  pot. 

/^N  his  way  back  from  the  daily  service  Peter  walked 
^^  through  the  High  Street,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
bolt  descended  from  the  blue.  He  was  standing  a 
moment  to  examine  som.e  second-hand  books  in  a  shop 
window  when  a  robust  and  strangely  familiar  voice 
smote  his'  ears. 

"By  all  that'a  unholy,"  it  roared,  "if  it  isn't  old 
P.  P.  P.!"  and  the  next  moment  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sledge-hammer  struck  him  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, propelling  him  forward  almost  to  his  knees. 
"How  are  you,  you  old  buccaneer?"  added  the  voice  en- 
thusiastically. 

Recovering  himself,  the  Rev.  Peter  Pomeroy 
Prendergast  turned  and  faced  his  assailant.  Regard- 
ing him  delightedly  through  a  pair  of  large  spectacles 
was  a  huge  young  man  of  about  his  own  age.  He  was 
bareheaded,  and  wore  an  old  brown  velvet  jacket  of 
the  type  frequently  affected  by  artists  with  a  Bohem- 
ian tendency;  on  his  feet  were  a  pair  of  ancient  red 
carpet  slippers,  the  heels  of  which  flapped  dismally  at 
every  step. 

"Good  Heavens,  Dick  Gordon!"  gasped  Peter,  and 
the  world  was  chaos. 

The  young  man  beamed  madly.  "Well,"  he  cried, 
"fancy  meeting  you  here  of  all  places!  Thank  Heaven, 
then,  we  are  still  in  the  twentieth  century!  I  began  to 
think  we'd  slipped  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
Old  Testament,  or  somewhere  equally  morbid.  By 
Jove,  and  a  parson,  too!  I  say,  you  don't  half  look  a 
sight — ha-ha-ha !" 

Peter  colored.  "Don't  be  an  ass,  (Jordon,"  he  said; 
"you  always  knew  I  was  going  to  be  ordained." 

"Sorry,  old  man,"  replied  the  other  heartily,  "only 
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my  joke ;  but  I  can't  imagine  you  like  this  yet.  Come 
on — which  way  are  you  going?  Let's  have  a  talk  about 
old  Cambridge  days.  Remember  when  we  kept  to- 
gether in  Fitzbilly  Street?  What?  I  say,  it's  fine 
meeting  you  again,  you  old  toreador."  He  seized  the 
Rev.  Peter  by  the  arm  and  marched  him  energetically 
down  the  High  Street,  talking  volubly  the  while  in  his 
rich  resonant  voice. 

'yOO  dazed  to  resist,  Peter  kept  pace  with  his  loqua- 
■*■  cious  friend,  striving  meanwhile  to  grasp  fully  the 
situation  and  its  probable  consequences.  Here  was 
Dick  Gordon,  his  old  'varsity  companion,  reappearing 
into  his  new  Gessingham  life.  That  in  itself  was  noth- 
ing terrible,  had  it  not  been  for  Dick's  reputation.  Al- 
ready, as  one  might  say,  he  and  his  were  proscribed 
in  the  town  as  notorious  evil-livers.  "I  trust,"  Mrs. 
Burrage-Graeey  had  said,  "Gessingham  will  entirely 
ignore  them."  How  could  he  possibly  ignore  old  Dick 
Gordon?  Could  he  possibly  intimate  to  Dick  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  desirable  person  to  associate  with? 
Must  he  be  frigidly  polite  and  let  it  go  at  that?  Did 
he  want  to  let  it  go  at  that?  Who  was  Mrs.  Burrage- 
Graeey,  after  all,  to  declare  people  impossible?  It  was 
a  beastly  predicament,  though. 

"Whatever  made  you  come  to  a  place  like  this?"  he 
inquired  as  they  progressed  down  the  High  Street, 
where  the  unaccustomed  garb  of  his  friend  was  at- 
tracting no  small  amount  of  attention.  Several  small 
boys  were  following  them  pt  a  respectful  distance. 

"Had  to,"  replied  the  other  disjointedly.  "My 
mother.  .  .  .  doctor's   orders  .  .  .  London  killing  her 

.  .  .  quiet    neighborhood    .  .  .    relaxing    air    .... 
usual  rigmarole,  you  know.      Of   course  /  won't  live 
here — just  down  for  a  month  or  so  to  see  things  all 
square  for  the  girls.    By  the  way,  were  you  going  any- 
where just  now?" 

"No,  no.     I've  finished  for  the  day,"  replied  Peter 
a  little  breathlessly. 
"Good.    You  must  come  along"- — — 

He  was  interrupted  by  Peter  suddenly 
clutching  his  arm  in  a  frenzied  grasp. 
Just  ahead,  and  approaching  them,  Peter 
had  descried  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
rector's  lady.  What  was  he  to  do?  How 
dare  he  introduce  Dick  in  his  remarkable 
get-up  as  his  friend — Gordon  of  "The 
Walnuts"?  Panic  seized  him,  and  with 
an  excited  cry  he  dragged  his  companion 
into  the  nearest  shop,  which  was  a  green- 
grocer's. 

"Hello!  something  stung  you?"  exclaim- 
ed Gordon  in  surprise;  "or  are  you  after 
the  brussels  sprouts?" 

"Mrs.  Burrage-Graeey,"  gasped  Peter 
wildly,  "the  rector's  wife." 

"Well,  what  about  her?"  replied  the 
other  mystified  by  this  strange  behavior. 
"Has  she  got  her  muzzle  off,  or  do  you 
owe  her  some  money?" 

"No,  no,  nothing  like  that;  but  I  par- 
ticularly want  her  not  to  see  me — it's  a 
whim  of  mine,  that's  all." 

"You'd  better  lie  down  in  the  corner 
and  cover  yourself  up  with  cabbages," 
suggested  his  friend.  "She'll  never  think 
of  looking  for  a  curate  under  a  cabbage- 
heap." 

"Thank  goodness,  she's  gone  by!"  said 
Peter  with  a  gasp  of  relief.  "Lucky 
thing  she's  near-sighted.  My  word,  it 
was  a  close  shave." 

A  T  that  moment  the  shopkeeper  entered 
■'  ^  from  the  rear  of  his  premises.  "Ah, 
good-morning,  Mr..  Prendergast,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  glance  at  the  curate's 
strange  companion;  "what  a  beautiful 
morning!  What  may  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  getting  you?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing;  we  just  popped 
in  to  shelter--"r— that  is,  my  friend — er 
— ^have  you  any  Brazilian  nuts,  Mr. 
Higgs?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir,"  replied  the  green- 
grocer; "they're  out  of  season  just  now. 
Brazils  is." 

"Dear,  dear,  I  wanted  some  for  a  sick 
child,"  exclaimed  the  now  thoroughly  per- 
turbed Peter.  "I  must  try  elsewhere. 
Good-morning,  Mr.  Higgs";  and  he 
hurried  his  companion  out  of  the  shop. 

"Look  here,  P.  P.  P.,"  said  Gordon 
when  they  were  once  more  outside,  "if 
you  were  not  an  ecclesiastic,  I  should  ask 
you  very  sternly  where  you've  been 
spending  the  morning." 
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"Don't  be  absurd,  Dick,"  said  Peter,  wiping  his 
streaming  forehead.  "I  had  a  particular  reason  for 
not  wanting  to  see  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey  this  morning. 
You  don't  understand." 

"I  certainly  don't,"  replied  Dick.  "Anyway,  I'm 
deuced  glad  to  see  you  again,  you  old  brigand" — he 
beamed  affectionately  through  his  glasses.  "Come  on, 
you  must  see  the  mater  and  the  girls ;  they'll  be  no  end 
braced  to  meet  a  real  live  individual  again  after  a  week 
imong  the  natives." 

"I  really  can't  now,"  said  Peter  hastily.  "I'm  in  a 
terrible  hurry." 

"But  I  thought  you  said" 

"I  know — I've  just  remembered  an  important  en- 
gagement— yestry  meeting,  you  know — forgot  all 
ibout  it,"    He  consulted  his  watch  with  a  feverish  air. 

"Come  this  afternoon,  then.  You  know  where  our 
wigwam  is.  Don't  forget;  we'll  be  expecting  you — 
fatted  calf  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I'll  be  delighted,"  said  Peter;  "good-bye,  good-bye." 

"Cheerio,  old  sportsman.  Come  as  early  as  you  can; 
we  don't  worry  about  polite  hours  or  any  rot  like  that." 

Peter  hurried  away  and  fled  for  the  blessed  seclusion 
of  his  lodgings.    He  wanted  to  think. 

PETER  did  not  eat  a  hearty  lunch;  he  was  feeling 
upset.     He  wanted  to  get  firmly  astride  the  dilem- 
ma that  had  suddenly  presented  itself  before  him,  to 
settle  definitely  his  course  of  future  action.     On  the 
i,ne  hand  there  was  Dick  Gordon — Dick,  the  dancer  of 
irresponsible  jigs  upon  the  tin-roof  of  life,  the  most 
generous  of  friends  and  best  of  good  fellows,  but  hope- 
lessly incapable  of  realizing  what  was  and  what  was 
not  a  fit  line  of  conduct  for  a  clergyman  to  follow;  on 
the  other  was  Mrs.  Burragr-Gracey  and  all  she  stood 
for — the  esteem  of  the  parishioners,  the  austere  out- 
ook  or.  life  which  for  the  past  twelve  months  he  had 
made  his  own,  even  the  dignity  of  his  calling.     Con- 
science  bade  him   pay   merely   a   formal   visit   to   the 
Gordons  and  privately  intimate  to 
Dick  that  he  couldn't  expect  him  to 
be   quite  the   same   as  in   the  good 
old  past— that  there  were  the  pre- 
judices   of    the    town    to    consider, 
that  he  himself  indeed  had  come  to 
look  on  things  in  a  somewhat  more 
sober    light    than    Cambridge    had 
been  wont  to  shed.     Would  Dick  be 
hurt,    he    wondered,    or    would    he 
merely     roar     with     laughter     and 
thi-ow  a  cushion  at  him?     He  would  i 

certainly     not     understand.       And  I 

again,  was  he  sure  of  his  own  atti- 
tude?    Did  he  truly  in  his  inmost 
elf  disapprove  of  Dick,  or  was  he 
ueing  blinded  by  the  absurdly  con-  ,, 

ventional        atmosphere        through  "'^„    t     ' 

which  he  had  lately  been  viewing  vi»«^  -     i- 

the  world?  There  was  no  harm  in 
Dick  Gordon;  he  was  as  good  as 
Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey  any  day. 
ut  in  the  present  situation  for 
him,  a  clergyman,  openly  to  identi- 
ty himself  with  the  discredited 
"Walnuts"  meant  not  only  social 
ruin  but,  probably,  public  disgrace 
as  well.  If  the  rector  himself  did  not 
take  drastic  action,  people  would 
write  to  the  bishop.  It  was  horrible. 
Peter  at  length  set  out  to  pay  his 
promised  visit  to  "The  Walnuts" 
with  a  strong  determination  to 
maintain  that  dignified  attitude 
which  Gessingham  required  of  its 
spiritual  pastors,  and  for  the  rest 
to 'trust  to  fate.  Unhappily,  fate 
was  to  prove  unworthy  of  his  trust. 
As  he  entered  the  gate  of  "The 
Walnuts"  he  beheld  Dick  Gordon  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  on  the  lawn,  appar- 
ently engaged  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle with  a  girl  of  about  sixteen, 
whose  pigtail  had  come  unfurled  and 
flew  disorderly  in  the  breeze.  On 
seeing  him  approach  they  disen- 
tangled themselves,  and  Dick  bur- 
ied to  meet  him,  beaming  joyously. 
'Here  you  are  at  last,"  he  boom- 
1.  "We've  been  expecting  you 
lis  last  hour.  This  is  my  kid 
aister,  Madge.  .lust  teaching  her 
ju-jitsu — frightfully  handy  thing 
to  know.  Ought  to  take  it  up  your- 
self— jolly  useful  if  you  had  an 
obstreperous  baby  to  christen  I 
What?" 

Peter   shook  hands   with    Madge, 
pleasant,     though     at     present 


rather  dishevelled,  schoolgirl  with  a  smile  that  was  a 
diminutive  feminine  edition  of  her  brother's  colossal 
grin. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Gessingham?"  he  asked 
in  his  best  parochial  manner. 

"Well,  nothing  spesh,"  answered  the  girl,  endeavor- 
ing to  capture  an  elusive  coil  of  hair;  "rather  a  dull 
hole,  don't  you  think?" 

"You  certainly  can't  compare  it  with  the  West  End 
of  London  for  ga'ety,"  admitted  Peter  with  a  smile. 

"Come  on,"  broke  in  Dick,  "let's  go  and  find  the 
mater  and  Di;"  and  he  led  the  way  towards  the  house, 
flinging  inconsequent  remarks  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  went. 

A  S  they  approached  the  front  door  a  girl  came  out 
■^*  to  meet  them.  She  was  perhaps  twenty  years  of 
age  and  of  medium  height,  with  a  small  oval  face  and 
a  largesse  of  gold-brown  curls  clustering  about  her 
forehead.  At  the  first  glance  Peter  saw  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

"Here  we  are,  Di,"  called  out  Dick  Gordon.  "Here's 
P.P.P.  at  last — My  sister  Diana,"  he  added  over  his 
shoulder  for  Peter's  benefit. 

The  moment  their  eyes  met,  Peter  knew  he  was  lost 
— utterly,  irrevocably.  Blue  eyes  they  were,  blue  as 
the  waters  of  a  northern  sea,  and  in  their  lurking 
depths  he  read  his  fate  more  clearly  than  ever  did 
clairvoyant  in  limpid  crystal.  That  detestable  weed 
of  romance  blossomed  forthright  in  his  heart,  and  its 
intoxicating  sweetness  filled  him  with  sudden  joy. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said. 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Prendergast,"  replied  his 
destroyer.  "Dick  told  us  he  had  met  you  in  the  town 
this  morning.  We  are  so  glad — we  know  scarcely  any- 
one here.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  the  people  are 
afraid  of  us;  and  you  cannot  wonder  at  it,  the  way 
my  brother  goes  about — Dick,  why  can't  you  put  your 
boots  on?" 


RrcoverinK   himself,   he  turned  and   faced   h 
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"Too  tired,"  murmured  Dick. 

"Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  Gessingham  rather 
cjuiet  after  London,"  said  Peter;  "but  the  people  are 
really  very  likeable  when  one  gets  to  know  them.  They 
are  a  little  old-world,  that  is  all." 

"Old-world  be  damned!"  ejaculated  Dick;  "absolute 
barbarians,  you  mean.       Why" 

"Dick!"  exclaimed  his  sister  with  a  swift  glance  at 
Peter. 

"What's  wrong,  Di?"  said  he  in  surprise.  "Oh — 
ha,  ha,  don't  be  absurd!  P.P.  isn't  one  of  that  sort. 
Why,  I've  heard  him  pass  remarks  that  you  could  toast 
muffins  on,  before  now." 

"Yes;  but  you  forget  Mr.  Prendergast  is  a  clergy 
man  now,  and  probably  doesn't  approve  of  your  dis- 
graceful ways.  You  will  have  to  be  on  your  best  be- 
havior unless  you  want  to  drive  him  away  from  'The 
Walnuts'  altogether.    We  all  shall." 

Was  it  Peter's  overstrained  imagination,  or  did  he 
actually  detect  a  subtle  note  of  provocation  in  the 
girl's  tone? 

"I'm  afraid  I  gave  your  brother  up  for  lost  long  ago. 
Miss  Gordon,"  he  remarked.  "But  perhaps  I  may  have 
one  more  try  to  reclaim  him,  if  you'll  promise  to  help 
me." 

"I  don't  think  I  should  be  of  very  much  help,"  said 
Diana.  "I'm     so  deep  in  the  toils  of  sin  myself." 

'T*HEY  entered  the  house,  and  Peter  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Gordon,  a  genial  but  somewhat  worn-look- 
ing old  lady,  who  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  smoking 
a  cigarette. 

"Excuse  me  for  not  rising,  Mr.  Prenderga.st,"  she 
said,  "but  I'm  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor — my  terrible 
children  are  steadily  driving  me  to  an  early  grave.  I 
hope  you  won't  be  too  shocked  at  my  smoking;  it  is 
the  one  solace  a  poor  lone  widow  woman  has  left." 

A  fleeting  vision    of    Mrs.    Burrage-Gracey    flashed 
through  Peter's  mind  as  he  replied  with  suitable-  gal- 
lantry.    Gould  she  but  see  him  now 
— his  feet  of  clay  all  bare.  .  .  . 

"May  I  have  one  of  your  cigar- 
ettes, mother?"  remarked  Diana, 
helping  herself.  "Mine  are  all  up- 
stairs. Mr.  Prendergast,  will  it 
drive  you  right  away  from  'The 
Walnuts'  if  I  smoke  too  Will  you 
dash  out  at  the  first  puff  and  never 
come  near  us  again?  I'll  throw  it 
into  the 'fireplace  if  you  only  say 
the  word." 

For  reply  Peter  struck  a  match. 

"Come  into  the  studio,"  said 
Dick.  "I  want  to  show  you  a  draw- 
ing of  mine — rather  great,  I  think, 
but  nobody  else  does." 

They  adjourned  to  the  studio,  a 
room  where  confusion  reigned  in 
triumphant  disorder,  and  viewed 
the  work  of  the  artist. 

"The  apotheosis  of  beauty  in 
form,"  cried  he,  holding  up  a  pencil 
drawing  of  a  female  figure  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe;  "'Eve  Plucking  the 
Apple.'  And  that  little  beast 
Madge  had  the  audacity  to  say  it 
looked  like  a  Congo  native  hanging 
to  a  tram  strap!  It's  always  that 
way  with  genius."  He  skimmed 
the  apotheosis  of  beauty  in  form 
gracefully  into  a  distant  corner  of 
the  studio.  "Phew,"  he  went  on, 
"it's  abominably  hot.  Did  they 
send  that  case  of  sodawater  I 
ordered,  Di?  I  could  mop  up  a 
brewery.  What  is  it,  P.P. — Scotch 
or  Irish?" 

For  twelve  long  months  no  in- 
toxicating liquor  had  passed  Peter's 
lips;  he  was  secretary  of  the  Ges- 
singham Temperance  Society  and 
Band  of  Hope. 

"I  don't  know — I — er — in  fact" — 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Prendergast  does- 
n't like  whisky."  said  Diana  quick- 
ly- 

"Oh,  doesn't  he  just?"  bellowed 
Dick.  "I  know  Peter  better  than 
that." 

"But  you  don't  realize  Mr. 
Prendergast  is  a  clergyman  now" — 

"Scotch,  please,"  interposed  Pe- 
ter decisively. 

Dick  departed,  and  Peter  and 
Diana  were  left  together. 

"So  you  don't  care  for  Gessing- 
ham, Miss  Gordon?"  said  he. 

Continued  an  page  fyl 
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The   shadow   of   a   ereat   sorrow   is   over   the   Union    Government 


POLITICS  Under  the  SHADOW 


WAITING  and  watching  describes 
the  attitude  and  occupation  of  the 
two  old  parties  at  Ottawa.  They're 
waiting  for  heaven  knows  what  and 
keeping  both  eyes  on  the  greater  pro- 
duction of  farmer  statesmen.  On  second 
thoughts  they  have  decided  that  the 
farmer  triumph  in  Ontario  was  what  they  had 
always  hoped  for.  As  lawyers,  they  have  natural- 
ly concluded  that  no  Government  that  is  not 
made  up  of  lawyers  can  possibly  be  a  success. 
So  they're  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  loud  bang 
that  will  tell  a  waiting  world  that  Ontario's  Agricul- 
tural Cabinet  has  blown  up.  Then,  by  grabbing 
pieces  of  wreckage,  they  somehow  appear  to  hope 
to  be  able  to  buffet  the  political  waves  and  float 
back  into  that  calm  public  confidence  they  feel 
is  owed  to  them  by  a  presently  disgruntled  people. 

Briefly  the  lawyer  statesmen  hope  and  try  to 
bfelieve  that  the  farmer  uprising  is  one  of  the  un- 
pleasant after-effects  of  the  war  and  that,  once 
the  public  has  returned  to  normal,  it  will  imme- 
diately recognize  that  the  first  essential  to  good 
government  is  lawryers,  that  what  the  country 
really  needs  is  more  lawyers  and  that  this 
Dominion  never  will  be  content- 
ed, happy  and  prosperous  till 
it  gets  yet  more  lawyers.  Mean- 
time it  is  getting  farmers  and 
yet  more  farmers.  Every  elec- 
tion return  from  the  outlying 
constituencies  shows  that  in  one 
respect  at  least  the  Canadian 
people  are  going  back  to  the 
farm. 

However,  some  good  friends 
of  the  farmer  movement  are 
not  too  well  pleased  that  the 
first  triumph  at  the  polls  came 
in  Ontario.  For  the  rural  forces 
in  the  Banner  Province  are  neither 
as  well  organized  nor  as  well 
led  as  they  are  out  on  the  Prai- 
ries. Neither  have  they  learn- 
ed that  toleration  is  the  corner- 
stone of  political  success.  If 
you  want  the  evidence  look  at 
the  latest  election  returns.  In 
Assiniboia  the  farmer  candidates 
carried  the  towns  and  villages 
almost  as  solidly  as  they  did 
the  townships.  In  Ontario  the 
towns    ^nd    villages    voted    almost 
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solidly  against  the  farmers  and  were  only  plowed 
under  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  men  who 
hold  the  plow. 

Is  Drury  Making  a  Mistake? 

XTOR  does  the  Drury  Cabinet  indicate  that  feel- 
ings  other  than  agricultural  are  to  be  consider- 
ed at  Queen's  Park.  A  union  with  Labor  that  had 
little  in  common  save  a  protest  against  things 
as  they  were  had  to  be  continued  to  give  the  Granger 
Premier  an  excuse  for  forming  his  Government. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  take  in  one  lawyer  to  fill 
the  Attorney-General's  portfolio.  But,  except  for 
this  union,  which  does  not  even  suggest  per- 
manency, and  this  slight  infusion  of  law,  the  new 
Cabinet  smells  of  nothing  but  the  new-mown  hay. 
It  lays  itself  wide  open  to  the  charge  that  it  is 
purely     and     simply     class     government.       In     fact. 


Ruddinc  stRtnmen  who  believed  the  Government  already  owned  railroads  enough  to  keep  it  «ma«(d 


there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  is 
also  minority  government,  for  the  vote 
polled  shows  that  the  farmer  candidates 
did  not  gain  even  one-third  of  the  total 
number  actively  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion. Consequently,  action  that  may  have 
a  tendency  to  consolidate  the  opposing 
majority  is  neither  wisdom  nor  good  politics. 

So  good  a  farmer  as  Hon.  T,  A.  Crerar  when 
called  into  counsel  with  the  newly  discovered  states- 
men is  said  to  have  impressed  on  them  that  a 
Government  to  be  permanent  must  represent  all 
classes  of  the  people.  There  was  an  early  dis- 
position to  listen  to  the  Crerar  advice  but  it  so 
happened  that  business  called  him  West.  .\fter 
he  departed  the  news  came  in  from  Assiniboia, 
Carleton  and  Glengarry;  and  the  Cabinet  makers 
immediately  discovered  that  the  entire  population 
had  turned  farmer.  It  hurt  their  feelings-  a  bit 
to  have  to  take  in  even  one  lawyer  and  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  prepared  an  oath  of  allegiance  for  the 
outsider  so  strong  that  at  least  three  men  refused  to 
swallow  it  before  it  was  finally  poured  down  the  throat 
of  Hon.  W.  E.  Raney.  That  they  also  picked  a  lawyer 
with  whiskers  is  not  so  significant  as  it  might  appear 
at  first  .blush,  fer  let  the  fact  be 
heralded  abroad  that  the  Attorney- 
General — bred  in  the  cultured  city 
of  Toronto — is  the  only  man  in  the 
farmer  Cabinet  who  wears  those 
hirsute  adornments  once  attribut- 
ed to  the  hayseed  but  now  by  almost 
unanimous  consent  allotted  to  tb' 
billy    goat. 

And  while  mentioning  appear- 
ance, it  might  as  well  be  added  that 
the  Ontario  Cabinet  looks  all  right 
to  the  casual  observer.  From  Pre- 
mier Drury  down  every  man  look 
as  if  his  credit  was  good  with  hi> 
tailor  and  he  was  not  appalled  by 
the  high  price  of  modem  footwear. 
Hon.  Manning  Doherty,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  is  particularly  pre- 
sentable. The  word  "natty"  is  fre- 
quently used  in  describing  him.  As 
to  what  they  carry  in  their  heads 
the  future  must  tell ;  for  at  this 
writing  they  are  "gun  shy"  and 
trail  off  into  a  deep  silence  when  a 
newspaper  man  is  discerned  on  the 
horizon.  To  be  sure  Premier  Drury 
has  made  a  few  speeches  in  public. 
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It  was  lo  be  expected  that  he  would.  He's  one  of  those 
born  orators  who  are  self-starting  and  hard  to  stop. 
That  may  have  been  the  reason  he  was  chosen  leader. 
Canadians  have  long  been  troubled  with  a  suspicion 
that  it  takes  an  orator  to  make  a  statesman.  That 
suspicion,  perpetuated  at  the  polls,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  country  is  wrestling  with  bankrupt  rail- 
ways and  other  muddled  problems  that  required  brains 
rather  than  fluency  in  their  solution.  But  I'll  tell  you 
more  about  that  later.  The  reason  for  so  much  of  this 
Ontario  stuflF  is  tiiat  all  Ottawa  is  gaping  in  that  direc- 
tion and  we  just  had  to  take  a  "look-see"  with  the 
rest.  For,  regardless  of  the  facts  that  the  Farmer 
Movement  got  its  start  on  the  Prairies  and  that  its 
future  must  depend  on  the  West,  everybody  here  seems 
to  think  that  said  movement  must  stand  or  fall  by 
what  happens  in  Ontario.  Of  course  this  is  the  last 
hope  of  a  hopeless  Government.  The  Ontario  elections 
in  which  Unionism  was  clubbed  by  proxy,  followed  by 
the  by-elections  in  which  Unionism  was  clubbed  in 
person,  have  enabled  our  great  War  Cabinet  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them.  It  has  at  last  been 
borne  in  on  them  that  an  ungrateful  country  has  turn- 
ed to  bite  the  hand  that  saved  it  from  the  Hun.  Things 
will  never  be  the  same  again.  Hon.  James  Calder  may 
still  wear  the  smile  that  made  his  reputation  for 
shrewdness;  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  may  continue  his 
splendid  effort  to  uplift  his  fellow  man;  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  may  yet  quibble  and  split  hairs;  and  Sir. 
George  Poster  may  throw  a  merry  quip  or  bewhisker- 
ed  jest  across  the  floor;  BUT — and  I  say  again  BUT — 
the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  is  over  the  Union  Cabinet 
— the  shadow  of  that  sorrow  that  can  only  corns  lo 
men  who  have  labored  and  whose  labors  have  been 
unappreciated. 

They  Wanted  to  Go  Home,  But — 

T  EAVING  them  in  their  gloom  it  might  be  well  to 
'•^  hark  back  for  a  moment  to  the  second  and  last  sec- 
tion of  the  famous  indemnity  session.  It  was  a  sad 
moment  for  the  patient  back-bencher  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Grand  Trunk  legislation  would  be 
brought  down.  He  had  done  his  thirty-one  days.  Sir 
George  Foster  had  announced  that  he  could  pack  his 
trunk  and  the  indemnity  check  was  fluttering  in  front 
of  his  eyes  when  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid,  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell 
and  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  united  in  glad  chorus  of 
shouts  that  the  Grand  Trunk  was  all  ready  to  be  bought 
and  that  neither  it  nor  this  suffering  country  could 
wait  a  minute  longer.  That  gladness  was  neither  in- 
fectious nor  contagious.  The  rank  and  file  of  Unionism 
are  recent  converts  to  public  ownership.  So  are  their 
leaders  for  that  matter.  But  said  leaders  live  in  Ottawa 
while  the  common  herd  had  homes  elsewhere — homes 
where  families  were  waiting  for  dad  and  the  extra 
$2,500.  Moreover,  board  in  Ottawa  has  gone  to  prices 
that  would  make  even  a  food  controller  blush.  Con- 
sequently in  almost  any  corner  of  the  corridor  you 
could  find  a  budding  statesman  giving  almost  profane 
emphasis  to  a  belief  that  the  Government  already  own- 
ed railroads  enough  to  keep  it  amused  till  another 
session  rolled  around.  Of  course  if  it  had  been  left 
to  the  Unionists  it  would  have  been  all  over  in  a  day. 
They'd  have  taken  the  bill  as  read  and  shoved  it  along 
to  the  Senate  unsight  and  unseen.  As  it  was  it's  a  good 
bet  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  ever  tangled 
their  brains  with  the  figures  the  deal  involved.  But 
it  was  different  with  the  Opposition.     Their  business 


is  to  oppose  anything  and 
everything  the  Government 
brings  down.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  whispered  to  them 
that  the  C.  P.  R.  was  against 
the  deal.  And  you  know  there 
will  be  an  election  some  day 
so  it  is  always  well  to  have 
rich  friends  on  such  occa- 
sions. So  with  one  voice 
those  goodly  Grits  yelled : 

"We're 
agin  the 
deal  and 
we'll  fight  it 
to  the  last 
ditch." 

They  did 
fight  too. 
They  fought 


than  did  the  Commons.  Senator 
Ross  criticized  it  mercilessly  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
that  was  surprising,  while  Senators 
Foster  and  Fowler  came  to  his  aid 
with  hefty  arguments.  But  in  the 
Senate,  as  in  the  Commons,  it  is 
votes  and  not  arguments  that  count. 
The  Government  has  the  whip. 
When  it  cracks  in  earnest  it  is  all 
over  but  the  groans. 
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It     waj(     finally     poured     down     the 
throat  of  Hon.   W.    K.  Kancy. 


with  the  utmo.st  obstinacy  and  the  densest  ignor- 
ance. D.  D.  McKenzie  distinguished  himself  by 
a  speech  which  will  ruin  his  chance  of  ever  getting  a 
job  as  bookkeeper.  That  boy  statesman,  Mackenzie 
King,  blew  in  from  Prince  Edward  Island  in  time  to 

evolve  a  school  of  finance  all  his  own.  

He  was  laughed  at  by  the  Government  '  - — 

and  blushed  for  by  his  own  followers.  In 
justice  to  him  it  must  be  said  that  he 
never  turned  a  hair.  He  carries  in  his 
repertoire  a  sublime  self-confidence  that 
is  sneer  proof  and  blush  proof  too. 

But  the  bill  finally  passed. 
The  Opposition  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  Government  re- 
sort to  closure  literally  talk- 
ed till  they  ran  down.     They 
told  all  they  knew  about  rail- 
roads,    which 
took  time.    Then 
they    told    all 
they    didn't 
know,      which 
took  more  time. 

But,  when  the  bill  got  to  the  Senate,  the  real 
fight  took  place.  There  the  line  was  so  finely  drawn 
that  for  days  the  closest  figures  could  not  manage 
to  make  it  better  than  a  tie.  Threats  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  resign  and  go  to  the  country  only 
brought  laughter  from  the  Opposition. 
Those  cast-offs  of  the  old  parties  knew  only 
too  well  that  no  Government  goes  to  the 
country  before  its  time  unless  it  has  some 
chance  of  coming  back.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Government  pull  brought  the  strag- 
glers back  to  the  fold.  But  even  on  the  night 
of  the  vote  the  outlook  was  so  uncertain  that 
Gerald  White  was  sworn  in  and  held  ready 
to  break  a  tie  if  necessary.  As  it  turned  out 
he  was  not  needed,  for  public  ownership 
triumphed  by  a  majority  of  five.  But  all 
throujrh  that  vote  the  new  Senator  sat  in  the 
last  back  bench 
with  a  Government 
whip  by  his  side. 
The  latter  ticked 
off  the  vote  on  a 
card  and  heaved  a 
great  sigh  of  re- 
lief as  he  turned  to 
his  newest  recruit 
and  told  him  he 
could  take  the  rest 
of  the  night  off.  Of 
those  old  Senators 
it  can  be  said  that 
they  debated  the 
bill  much  more  ably 


\riTH  the  Railway  Bill  out  of  the 
way,  the  rush  to  a  finish  was 
on.  Sir  George  Foster  took  the 
House  in'  hand  and  put  his  foot  on 
the  accelerator.  Ever  see  the  old 
Knight  get  busy  on  a  job  of  this 
kind?  If  you  haven't  you've  a  treat 
in  store.  It  is  long  since  he  passed 
his  usefulness  as  a  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  As  an  ora- 
tor he  has  deteriorated  till  he  now 
lectures  the  assembled  statesmen  as 
if  they  were  a  lot  of  school  boys. 

But  when  he  sits  in  at  the  steer- 
ing-wheel and  heads  the  House  for 
prorogation  he  has  neither  superior 
nor  equals.  He  feeds  it  on  scrap 
legislation  till  its  eyes  bulge  out 
and  the  order  paper  is  as  clean  as 
Wesley  Roweil's  conscience.  Then 
he  grabs  the  estimates  and  juggles 
millions  till  everybody's  head 
swims.  He  keeps  all  and  sundry 
going  from  11  a.  m.  till  along  to- 
wards daylight  the  next  morning 
and  seems  to  grow  younger  with 
every  passing  moment.  And  he  al- 
ways keeps  a  nasty,  snaggy  little  bill  till  everybody  is 
too  tired  to  fight  it. 

'"PHIS   session   it  was   Roweil's  prohibition  measure 
-*•    he  kept  for  the  tit  bit.     Youll  remember  that  at 


Whrn  he  aits  at  th« 
steerinjf-wlieel  he  haa 
na  equals. 
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the  spring  spasm,  Hon.  Wes- 
ley got  his  extra-dry  through 

but    the    Senate    revoked    on 

him.     This  time   Sir   George 

must  have  patted  him  on  the 

head  and  said: 
"Run  along  to  Washington,  Wesley,  and  play  with 

Labor.     Leave  your  extra-dry  to  your  Uncle  George. 

He'll  show  you  how  to  handle  it." 

So   Hon.   Wesley  went  to   Washington    and   Uncle 

George — well  he  lived  up  to  his  promise.  How  did  he 
do  it?  Well,  Sir  George  has  been  at  Ottawa  long  enough 
to  know  that  the  French  Senators  catch  the  3.40  train 
for  home  on  Friday  afternoon  and  don't  get  back  till 
Monday  night.  He  also  knew  that  if  those  French 
Senators  were  absent  the  extra-dry  measures  would 
go  through  the  upper  House  a-flying.  So  he  timed  his 
prorogation  drive  accordingly.  It  was  well  along  on 
Saturday  evening  when  the  Prohibition  Bill  was  reach- 
ed, but  a  suggestion  that  it  be  laid  over  till  Monday 
was  scorned  and  the  discussion  was  on.  Gus  Porter  of 
Belleville  quoted  the  B.  N.  A.  to  show  that  any  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  importation  from  one  province  into 
another  was  unconstitutional.  The  act  provides  that 
"all  products,  growths  and  manufactures"  of  one  Pro- 
vince must  be  admitted  free  into  any  of  the  others. 
Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty  blandly  assured  him  that  this  ap- 
plied to  the  imposition  of  duties,  not  to  prohibition. 
-A.nd  while  the  argument  was  at  its  height  the  hands  of 
the  clock  crept  past  the  midnight  hour  and  Sunday 
Continued  on  page  88 


I'VE   never   yet  told  this   story  to 
anyone   without  observations   be- 
ing made  upon  "the  long  arm  of 
coincidence." 

"That  sort  of  thing  only  happens  m 
novels."  I'm  always  prepared  for  this 
remark,  and  sometimes,  as  a  joke,  I 
tell  the  yarn  without  mentioning 
names,  just  for  the  sake  of  eliciting 
the  invariable  comment.  I've  even  had 
bets  on  it — and  won  them. 
.  "A  coincidence  like  that  couldn't  oc- 
cur in  real  life — it's  impossible."  So 
my  prosaic  friends  have  assured  me 
over  and  over  again. 

Then,  of  course,  I  laugh  and  tell 
them  that  the  happenings  are  true  and 
that  I  myself  can  vouch  for  them. 

I'm  not  sure  that  they  are  quite  convinced  even 
then.  "You're  a  novelist,"  I've  been  told  grudgingly, 
"and  so  it's  only  to  be  expected  that  coincidence  should 
come  natural  to  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  certain  that  coincidences— 
or  what  we  are  pleased  to  look  upon  as  such — do  occur 
in  real  life  far  more  frequently  than  is  imagined. 
Bring  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject  and  ask 
anyone — I  don't  mind  who  it  is — ^if  he  or  she  cannot 
cite  some  remarkable  instances  in  his  or  her  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  ans- 
wer is  in  the  affirmative  and  that  you  will  be  asked  to 
listen  to  a  story  quite  as  fantastic  as  any  that  brain 
of  novelist  has  devised. 

Besides,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  what  we  call  coin- 
cidences always  being  so  in  very  fact.  Human  under- 
standing is  so  limited  and  there  may  be  factors  at 
work  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  I'm 
inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that,  in  my  own  case, 
it  was  not  chance  alone  that  sent  my  wife  and  myself 
tc  the  Lake  district  for  our  honeymoon,  or  that  decreed 
I  should  lose  my  way  on  the  hills  in  a  fog — with  all 
that  happened  subsequently. 

YOU  see  May — that  is  my  wife— is,  in  some  ways,  a 
queer  little  person.     She  dreams  and  sees  visions, 
though  she  will  hardly  ever  speak  of  them  because  she 
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was  brought  up  in  a  strictly  orthodox  manner,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greening — the  good  people  who  adopted 
her— would  have  held  up  their  hands  in  horror  if  they 
had  suspected  that  there  was  anything  unconven- 
tional about  their  little  girl.  But  the  disposition — the 
power — call  it  what  you  will — was  there  all  the  same. 
Had  May  been  of  Scotch  extraction— she  might  have 
been  for  all  I  knew  when  I  married  her— folk  would 
have  said  of  her  that  she  was  occasionally  "fey," 
which  means,  I  take  it,  that  she  has  what  we  would 
call  mediumistic  faculties. 

Anyway,  it  was  she  who  proposed  that  we  should 
spend  our  honeymoon  at  the  Lakes.  For  my  own  part 
I  had  contemplated  a  trip  abroad,  but  of  course  I  was 
ready  to  yield  to  her  whim. 

"Why  the  Lakes  particularly,  dear?"  I  enquired. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  she  replied,  a  delightful 
flush  coming  to  her  soft  cheeks  at  this,  her  first  oppo- 
sition to  my  will.  "But  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
should  love  the  English  Lakes  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  And  I've  been  dreaming  of  them 
lately— night  after  night— it's  just  as  if  they  were 
calling  me." 

So  that  is  why  we  decided  to  spend  our  honeymoon 
in  Cumberland,  and  people  may  say  what  they  like 
about  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  in  connection  with 
what  followed;  I  may  be  forgiven  for  having  my  own 
ideas  on  the  subject. 


JUST  a  word  or  two  about  May  and 
myself  before  I  go  any  further.  She 
had  been  adopted,  when  quite  a  baby, 
by  the  Greenings,  most  excellent,  kind 
people,  who  owned  a  nice  property 
at  Glenholt,  that  delightful  village 
where  I  had  elected  to  rent  a  cottage 
in  order  that  I  might  enjoy  peace  and 
quietude  while  completing  some  liter- 
ary work  which  I  had  allowed  to  hang 
fire  overlong.  My  cottage  happened 
to  be  on  the  Greening  estate  and  the 
two  old  people  soon  shewed  themselves 
to  be  of  a  very  friendly  disposition. 

Mr.  Greening  had  been  a  barrister 
of  repute.  Unfortunately  a  slight 
deafness,  following  a  gun  accident, 
had  interfered  with  his  career,  and  so,  having  a  good 
fortune  of  his  own,  he  had  settled  down  with  his  wife 
in  the  country — just  beifore  doing  so,  however,  the 
couple,  being  childless  and  loving  children,  had  adopt- 
ed May  under  circumstances  which  were  rather  pecu- 
liar and  to  which  I  shall  revert  later  on  in  my  story. 
These  circumstances  were  only  told  me  in  confidence 
when  I  proposed  for  May's  hand — she  herself  was  the 
first  to  speak  of  them  and  Mr.  Greening  went  into  de- 
tails later  on. 

May  was  just  twenty  when  I  first  met  her — in  the 
springtime  of  life — and  if  ever  a  name  suited  its 
owner  May's  suited  her.  She  made  one  think  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  tender  apple  blossom,  and  she  had 
none  of  the  hoydenish  ways  of  the  modern  s'rl-  She 
was  of  the  spring,  of  the  country,  fresh  and  fragrant 
as  a  budding  flower  tipped  with  dew — and  yet  there 
was  that  intensity  in  her  clear  violet  eyes  which  de- 
noted that  to  her  the  world  was  wider  and  more  won- 
derful than  it  is  to  the  everyday  man  or  woman.  But 
I  won't  attempt  to  describe  her  further — she  is  my 
wife. 

I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once,  and  she — well,  she 
soon  learned  to  reciprocate  my  affection.  I  have 
knocked  about  a  good  deal  all  over  the  world,  and  so 
I  could  tell  her  of  queer  out-of-the-way  places  that  I 
have  visited,  and  she  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
sit  listening  to  the  stories  I  had  to  spin  of  my  adven- 
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tares.  Curiously  enough  it  was  of  the  rougher  parts 
of  Europe  that  she  preferred  me  to  speak — Russia, 
the  Balkan  States  and  Hungary  particularly,  I  re- 
member. She  was  less  interested  in  places  further 
afield.  For  herself  she  was  quite  a  country  mouse; 
she  had  hardly  been  away  from  home  more  than  three 
or  four  times  in  her  liffr — the  Greenings  were  not  peo- 
ple who  cared  about  travelling,  you  see. 

Well,  I  didn't  get  through  much  work  that  autumn, 
but  I  fell  more  and  more  in  love  every  day  instead. 
At  last  I  proposed  and  was  accepted — subject  to  my 
not  being  dissuaded  from  my  intention  when  those  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  referred — and  which  I 
may  say,  at  once,  reflected  upon  May's  parentage — 
were  revealed  to  me. 

I  was  not  dissuaded.     My  nature  is  not  like  that. 
On  the  contrary  I  regarded  May  as  a  little  heroine  of 
romance  and  loved  her  all  the  more.    I  have  some  in- 
dependent means,  besides  what  I  earn  with 
my  pen,  so  it  did  not  matter  to  me  that  my 
people  raised  objections  and  tried  to  put  ob- 
stacles in  my  way.     My  father  and  mother- 
bless  them ! — were  not  happy, 
but  when  they  saw  I  was  de- 
termined   they    gave    in    and 
consented  to  receive  May  as 
a  daughter,  but  my  two  aunts, 
the  Misses  Anne  and  Lavinia 
Burdon — from   whom    I   was 
supposed  to  have  expectations 
— took  a  hand  and  said  they 
would    shut   their    door    upon 
me  if  I  married  May.     This 
made    my   mother   weep   but 
did  not  aflfect  me — love  is  the  '^ 

essential,  after  all. 

T  QUITE  thought  that  May  would  be  overjoyed  at 
•*•  the  idea  of  visiting  on  her  honeymoon  some  of  those 
places  which  I  had  told  her  about,  therefore  her  sug- 
gestion of  going  to  the  English  Lakes  took  me  by  sur- 
prise. But  her  word  was  law,  so  I  hired  a  comfortable 
motor  car — I  fancy  that  I  can  drive  a  car  as  well  as 
most  men — and  engaged  rooms  at  Keswick,  which  we 
decided  to  make  our  headquarters. 

We  were  married  in  April — quite  at  the  end  of  the 
month — it  would  have  seemed  an  anomaly  somehow 
to  have  married  May  at  any  time  of  year  but  in  the 
spring.  My  parents  came  to  the  wedding  but  the 
Misses  Burdon  kept  studiously  away — nor  did  they 
even  send  me  a  present. 

"I  suppose  they'll  leave  all  their  money  to  Robert's 
boy  now,"  my  mother  opined  with  a  sigh.  My  uncle 
Robert's  son  is  a  sanctimonious  young  prig  whom  I 
cordially  detest,  but  I  replied  that  he  might  have  the 
money  and  welcome — I  had  won  something  that  was 
worth  more  than  gold. 

Well,  I  can  pass  right  on  to  the  day  when  I  met  with 
my  adventure,  only  mentioning — as  a  curious  fact — 
that  May,  on  several  occasions,  manifested  what  I 
can  only  describe  as  a  clairvoyant  knowledge  of  scenes 
and  places  which  we  visited. 

"I  have  seen  them  in  my  dreams,"  she  said  with  a 
smile,  and  this  must  have  been  true,  for  it  was  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  she,  in  the  flesh,  had  never  been  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  nor  was  her  information  of 
such  a  nature  to  have  been  acquired  from  any  hand- 
book. 

It  was  in  the  third  week  of  our  honeymoon — we  had 
arranged  to  stay  a  month  in  the  district — that  one  day 
I  went  out  for  a  walk  by  myself,  intending,  of  course, 
to  go  back  well  in  time  for  dinner.  May  had  a  slight 
headache  and  preferred  to  remain  quietly  at  the  hotel, 
hut  knowing  how  keen  I  am  upon  rock-climbing  she 
suggested  that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
me  to  have  a  scramble  among  the  fells— "a  day  off 
duty,"  she  called  it. 

I  have  done  some  mountaineering  in  the  higher  Alps 
and  so  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  a  guide, 
although  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  hills  that  I 
proposed  to  negotiate.  A  good  map  and  a  compass  were 
as  much  as  I  should  need — ^besides,  I  had  no  intention 
of  doing  any  actual  climbing — May  had  begged  me  not 
to,  as  she  would  be  nervous,  aind  I  had  given  her  my 
■word. 

It  was  she  herself  who  suggested  the  route  that  I 
should  take — I  mustn't  forget  to  mention  that.  Some 
lady  at  the  hotel  had  been  dilating  to  her  on  the  lonely 
beauty  of  the  Watendlath  valley  and  the  hills  and 
woods  that  hem  it  in.  "Why  don't  you  go  in  that  direc- 
tion?" she  suggested.  "I  think  I  should  like  you  to. 
And  you'll  tell  me  all  about  it  afterwards?" 

CO,  as  I  had  no  preference  of  route,  I  arranged  to 
'-'  explore  the  Watendlath  valley  and  the  fells  in  its 
vicinity.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  perfect 
d^(^for  such  an  expedition,  and  as  I  trudged  along, 
/     'lowing  some  mountain  path,  now  striking  out  a 
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track  for  myself  over 
the  soft,  springy  turf 
of  the  hillside,  I  felt 
that  it  was  good  to  be  alive. 

I  could  dilate  at  length  upon  the  beauty  of  that  walk, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  tale.  The  only  material  point  is  that  I  lost 
my  way. 

I  was  rather  amused  at  first  for  I  hadn't  the  small- 
est doubt  that  I  should  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
I  consulted  my  compass,  laying  it  down  on  a  big  bould- 
er while  I  smoked  a  cigarette  and  admired  the  view. 
Then  I  took  a  path  which  promised  to  lead  in  the  right 
direction. 

That  path  meandered  in  an  astonishing  fashion, 
moreover  it  was  intersected  by  a  number  of  other 
tracks.  It  led  me  through  the  most  delightful  scenery, 
however,  and  so  I  went  on  and  on,  always  anxious  to 
see  what  was  round  the  next  bend,  till  I  realized  that 
I  had  lost  my  bearings  again  and  that  it  was  high  time 
for  me  to  be  on  the  direct  route  home. 

And  then  I  found  that  I  had  left  my  compass  upon 
that  rock  where  I  had  placed  it.  I  examined  my  map 
but  could  not  locate  myself  by  it.  And  for  the  last  two 
hours  at  least  I  had  been  walking  without  meeting  a 
soul. 

I  might  have  been  in  a  deserted  land.  I  mounted  a 
hillock  and  looked  about  me  for  signs  of  houses  or  habi- 
tation of  any  sort,  but  there  were  none — hill  rising  up- 
on hill,  rocky  crag  and  wood-crested  eminence — the 
same  thing  whichever  way  I  gazed.  A  silver  shimmer 
in  the  distance  raised  my  hopes  and  I  thought  I  might 
be  descending  upon  Derwentwater,  but  after  walking 
for  half  an  hour  I  discovered  that  what  I  had  seen  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mountain  tarn. 

Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  a  mist  drifted  over 
the  hills.  The  sun,  nearly  setting  by  now,  was  blotted 
out  and  a  heavy  white  mantle  was  thrown  over  the 
world.  Very  soon  I  could  hardly  see  half  a  dozen  yards 
before  me,  and  if  I  had  been  following  any  path  at  all 
it  was  quickly  lost.  Of  course  I  made  for  the  valley 
below,  but  the  danger  of  my  position  was  made  mani- 
fest when  I  luckily  pulled  myself  up  almost  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  the  depth  of  which  I  could  not  es- 
timate because  of  the  fog. 

T  WAS  in  a  parlous  state,  as  I  realized  when  after 
'■  one  or  two  more  attempts  to  direct  my  steps  down- 
wards the  experience  of  the  precipice  was  repeated 
every  time.  Of  course  what  I  took  to  be  sheer  falls 
may  have  been  simple  declivities.  I  couldn't  tell  in  such 
a  mist  and  I  dared  not  take  any  risks — who  could  say 
that  an  incautious  step  might  not  prove  fatal?  And 
in  the  meanwhile  time  was  passing.  I  managed  to 
look  at  my  watch  and  realized  that  it  was  near  the 
hotel  dinner  hour.  I  was  miles  away  from  home  and 
did  not  know  in  which  direction  to  turn.  How  anxious 
May  would  be!     Poor  little  girl — suppose  I  did  not 


get  back  at  all  that  night  but  had  to  remain  out 
on  the  hills  till  the  wretched  mist  had  passed 
away?  Had  not  somebody  told  me  that  those  mists 
might  hang  about  for  days? 

After   awhile   I  became   desperate   and  heaven 
alone  knows  what  risks  I  ran.     I  quite  forgot  the 
caution  that  I  had  at  first  deter- 
mined to  exercise.     I  simply  must 
find  my  way  down  to  the  valley. 
But   it   seemed    a   hopeless   task. 
If  I  reached  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
I     found     myself    confronted     on 
every  side  by  rising  ground. 
I     floundered     into     mires, 
stumbled  over  boulders  and 
once    actually    walked    into 
a  stream.     Anyone  who  has 
been  lost  under  similar  con- 
ditions      will       understand 
what  I  went  through. 
And  at  last — quite   unex- 
pectedly— I  found  myself  brought  up 
'i         •  against  the  railing  of  enclosed  ground. 

V>  My  heart  leapt  for  I  had  almost  re- 

signed myself  to  the  idea  of  a  night  in 
the  open.  It  must  have  been  quite  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  by  now,  and  at  the 
hotel — miles  away — they  dined  at 
eight.  The  fog  was  as  thick  as  ever. 
I  followed  the  railing  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  at  last,  to  my 
delight,  found  that  I  was  walking  on 
a  beaten  track-^I  can  hardly  describe 
it  as  a  road.  A  little  further  on  there 
was  a  gate  and  I  could  dimly  see  the  outline  of  a  build- 
ing— evidently  a  lodge.  But  there  was  no  light  in  any 
of  the  windows  and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover 
that  the  place  was  uninhabited. 

TTOWEVER,  of  course,  this  did  not  necessarily  mean 

■*•  that  the  house,  the  existence  of  which  was  indi- 
cated by  the  lodge,  was  uninhabited  too.  There  might 
have  been  a  hundred  and  one  reasons  why  the  lodge 
was  untenanted,  and  in  any  case,  even  if  the  family 
were  away,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  I  should  find 
caretakers  in  possession.  I  even  had  hopes — if  the 
wretched  mist  would  only  clear  away — of  getting  a 
trap  of  some  sort  and  finding  my  way  back  to  Keswick 
that  night. 

There  was  a  carriage  drive  that  seemed  intermin- 
ably long  and  which,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  in 
shockingly  bad  condition,  and  then  the  house  itself 
appeared — a  spectral  house  as  seen  through  the  fog. 
There  wasn't  a  single  window  illuminated  and  it  was 
only  as  a  forlorn  hope  that  I  made  my  way  round  to 
the  back;  then  I  could  almost  have  shouted  for  joy, 
for  there  were  lights — the  house  was  not  empty  after 
all. 

I  found  what  I  suppose  must  have  been  the  back 
door  and  rang  the  bell — it  jangled  out  a  husky  grating 
sound  which  somehow  gave  one  the  impression  that  it 
was  little  used.  I  had  to  ring  three  times  before  there 
came  any  answer  at  all. 

The  door  was  opened  cautiously  at  last  by  an  elderly 
woman  who  appeared  more  than  a  little  frightened  and 
who  asked  me  in  shaking  tone  what  my  business  might 
be. 

I  explained  as  best  I  could.  Might  I  ask  for  hospi- 
tality until  the  mist  cleared  off  and  then  for  direction 
upon  my  way?     I  was  hopelessly  lost. 

The  woman  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  reply.  She 
opened  the  door  a  little  wider  and  evidently  satisfied 
herself,  despite  my  untidy  appearance,  of  my  respecta- 
bility. "I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  faltered, 
"Mr.  Mostyn,  he  doesn't  like  strangers  and  he'd  not  be 
pleased.  But  I  can't  well  send  you  away  on  a  night 
like  this,  when  there's  not  another  house  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  Chase — and  the  road  not  easy 
to  find  even  when  it's  light." 

"Will  you  kindly  take  my  card  to  Mr.  Mostyn,"  I 
suggested,  "and  explain  my  predicament?  I'm  really 
very  tired  and  done  up." 

CHE  hesitated,  then  took  my  card  and  shuffled  away. 
.  ^  I  was  left  standing  by  the  half-open  door.  It 
seemed  ages  before  anyone  came  to  me — then  it  was  a 
man,  wearing  rather  shabby  evening  dress — evidently 
a  butler — who  appeared  in  place  of  the  woman. 

"Will  you  come  in,  Sir?"  he  said  civilly.  "Mr. 
Mostyn  was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  He  asks  me 
to  say  that  he  will  be  glad  if  you  will  join  him.  Should 
it  be  necessary  a  room  will  be  placed  at  your  disposi- 
tion for  the  night.    Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way." 

Naturally  I  expressed  my  gratitude,  and  followed 
the  man  along  a  passage  which  traversed  the  servants' 
quarters  and  then  opened  upon  a  hall  of  considerable 
dimensions  which  was,  however,  only  dimly  lit  by  an 
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oil  lamp  placed  upon  a  table.  By  the  side  of  this  table 
stood  a  tall  soldierly  man,  who  had  white  hair  and  a 
heavy  white  moustache  and  who  wore  evening  dress — 
very  evidently  my  host. 

He  extended  his  hand  and  gave  me  friendly,  if  not 
effusive  greeting.  His  voice  was  mellow  and  low- 
pitched.  "It  is  easy  to  lose  one's  way  among  these 
hills,"  he  said,  "and  the  mists  are  very  treacherous.  I 
am  happy  to  be  of  assistance  to  you.  You  will,  I  trust, 
accept  my  hospitality  for  the  night." 

"If  there  were  any  way  of  getting  back  to  Kes- 
wick— "  I  ventured — "should  the  mist  clear,  of  course 
— I  should  prefer  that.  I  could  walk  if  I  were  directed. 
You  see  my  wife  will  be  anxious — " 

"Ah,  I  understand  that,"  interrupted  my  host,  "and 
I  will  willingly  do  my  best  for  you.  We  are  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Keswick  and  the  road  is  rough,  but,  if 
it  should  become  possible,  I  will  arrange  for  Keeley — 
my  man- — to  drive  you  in  the  trap.  He  has  a  brother 
at  Keswick  and  could  put  up  there  for  the  night.  In 
the  meanwhile  Keeley  will  show  you  to  a  room  and  find 
you  some  dry  clothes — you  seem  to  have  got  very  wet." 

I  had — that  plunge  into  the  stream  was  anything  but 
a  pleasant  experience.  I  was  very  glad  to  accept  Mr, 
Mostyn's  oflfer.  I  was  conducted  up  the  broad  stair- 
case, Keeley,  the  butler,  preceding  me  with  a  candle. 
There  was  no  light  either  on  the  stairs  or  in  the 
corridor  above,  though  in  every  other  respect  the  house 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  wealthy  man.  This  lack  of 
light  and  the  silence  that  prevailed  instilled  me  some- 
how with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  I  wondered  what 
manner  of  man  my  host  might  be. 

THE  room  into  which  I  was  conducted  was  large  and 
sombre.  The  shutters  were  closed  and  I  got  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  in  that  condition  for 
a  very  long  time.  The  furniture  and  the  bed  were 
old-fashioned — I  was  quite  sure  that  no  one  had  slept 
in  that  room  for  ages. 

Mr.  Mostyn  had  followed  us  upstairs — otherwise  I 
believe  the  servant  would  have  made  some  communi- 
cation to  me.  I  could  see  from  his  eyes  that  he  wanted 
to  speak — only  he  was  not  given  the  opportunity.  He 
was  sent  off  for  dry  clothes,  and  when  I  had  been  pro- 
vided with  all  that  I  could  need,  he  had  to  accompany 
his  master  downstairs — always  with  a  candle,  another 
having  been  lit  for  me — to  tell  the  cook  that  dinner 
could  be  served  in  a  few  minutes. 

"We  are  very  quiet  people,  my  wife  and  I,"  said 
Mr.  Mostyn  half  apologetically,  "and  it  is  long— very 
long — since  we  have  received  company.  We  only  keep 
two  servants,  Keeley  and  his  wife,  for  our  wants  are 
small.  You  must  take  us  as  you  find  us, 
Mr.  Burdon.  When  you  are  ready  will  you 
join  me  in  the  hall?" 

Keeley  made  a  queer  face  at  me  over  his 
master's  shoulder,  but  of  course  I  hadn't  a 
notion  what  he  meant  to  convey,  and  the  next 
moment  I  was  left  alone. 

My  reflections,  as  I  made  a  hurried  toilette, 
were  not  altogether  pleasant,  but  they  may  be 
easily  imagined.  I  was  troubled  about  May, 
knowing  how  anxious  she  must  be,  and  I  was 
mystified  by  my  surroundings.  This  was  no 
ordinary  household  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I 
hoped  devoutly  that  the  mist  would  clear  and 
that  I  could  get  back  to  Keswick  that  night. 

Mr.  Mostyn  was  awaiting  me  in  the  hall 
and  he  ushered  me  at  once  into  the  dining- 
room.  I  wondered  when  I  was  going  to  meet 
my  host's  wife,  and  I  was  more  than  a  little 
surprised  when  he  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  table — a  small  square  one — and  motion- 
ed me  to  a  place  at  the  side.  There  was  a 
third  place  laid,  opposite  Mr.  Mostyn,  which 
was  evidently  intended  for  the  lady  when  she 
should  put  in  an  appearance.  The  door  was 
left  wide  open. 

The  dining-room  was  large  and  handsomely 
furnished,  though  without  a  single  touch  of 
modernity.  I  felt,  in  a  queer  sort  of  way,  as 
if  I  had  come  to  a  house  all  the  inmates  of 
which  had  been  asleep  for  years.  The  silence 
was  so  oppressive  and  even  here,  in  this 
great  apartment,  there  was  no  more  light 
than  that  afforded  by  two  tall  candles  in 
antique  silver  holders  upon  the  table.  The 
room  was  oak-panelled  and  there  were  a 
number  of  heavily-framed  family  portraits 
upon  the  walls,  but  I  could  only  distinguish 
the  faces  of  those  that  were  quite  close  at 
hand  because  of  the  dimness  of  the  light.  The 
small  table,  opposite  ♦he  broad  fireplace, 
seemed  utterly  lost  i""  pe  immensity  of  the 
apartment.  /  you 


We  sat  in  silence,  as  if  waiting,  for  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  Mostyn  staring  down  at  his  plate  with  a  peculiar 
abstracted  look.  The  man-servant  stood  directly  be- 
hind him,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  upon  me. 
What  was  the  message  that  he  was  trying  to  convey 
with  those  queer  little  rolling  eyes  of  his? 

Presently  Mr.  Mostyn  looked  up  with  a  smile.  "My 
wife  has  come,"  he  said.  "Shut  the  door,  Keeley.  Mr. 
Burdon,  let  me  introduce  you." 

I  was  introduced  formally — to  an  empty  chair! 

I'LL  undertake  to  say  there  are  few  men  who  have 
gone  through  such  an  experience  as  that.  Imagine 
it!  I  had  to  rise  in  my  place  and  bow  formally  to 
the  imaginary  occupant  of  an  empty  chair.  And  it 
isn't  as  if  I  had  been  prepared  for  anything  of  the 
sort — I  was  taken  utterly  by  surprise. 

How  I  got  through  the  ordeal  I  don't  know — but  I 
did,  and  that  without  betraying  anything  beyond  a 
ridiculous  awkwardness.  You  see,  I  had  suddenly 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  butler's  expressive 
looks.  He  wanted  me  to  play  up  to  his  master's  halluc- 
ination.   Well,  I  did  my  best. 

I  had  to  go  on  acting  a  part  for  the  whole  of  that 
extraordinary  meal.  How  I  managed  to  keep  it  up 
I  really  don't  know.  There  were  moments  when  I  could 
have  burst  out  laughing — ^but  more  often  a  lump  came 
into  my  throat  and  I  felt  my  eyes  brimming  with  tears. 

For  it  was  all  so  true  to  Mr.  Mostyn.  His  wife 
was  there — there  in  the  flesh.  Yet  I  knew  that  she 
had  been  lost  to  him  for  many  years.  Keeley  seized 
an  opportunity  when  he  was  changing  my  plate  to 
whisper  in  my  ear:  "She  left  him — more  than  twenty 
years  ago.    It's  a  delusion — but  he  is  happy." 

Well,  I  can  say  this  for  myself — I  did  nothing  to 
dispel  that  delusion.  And  yet  it  was  all  so  weird,  so 
fantastic,  that  it  almost  seems  a  dream  when  I  think 
back  on  it  now.  There  were  moments  when  I  could 
even  imagine  a  vague  shadowy  figure  seated  in  that 
chair. 

I  don't  know  what  I  ate — I  suppose  I  partook  of 
the  food  that  was  set  before  me,  but  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.  I  was  fascinated  in  watching  how  Keeley — 
gravely  and  naturally — changed  the  plates  before  that 
empty  chair,  removing  them  at  the  right  time,  as 
though  it  were  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Mostyn  never  seemed  to  notice  that  the  food  was 
untouched. 

And  the  conversation!  Mr.  Mostyn  talked  to  his 
wife  across  the  table.  He  would  allow  due  time  for 
her  replies — which  always  seemed  satisfactory  to  him. 
And  I  had  to  play  my  part  in  that  conversation  too! 
Heaven  knows  how  I  contrived  to  keep  it  up! 

lirHEN    dessert   was   set   upon    the 

''   table  Keeley  announced  that  the 

mist  was  clearing    off    and    that    he 

thought  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 

Keswick — a  most  comforting 

piece     of     intelligence. 

Should    he    get    ready 

and    bring     round    the 

trap? 

Naturally,      I      wag 
eagar   to    go.      Mr. 


drive 


He    took   a   candle   from    the 

table  and  led  me  before  the 

pletnro. 


Mostyn  accordingly  gave  the  necessary  instructions 
and  Keeley  departed.  Soon  afterwards  my  host  ros« 
formally,  opened  the  door,  standing  there,  stiffly  erect, 
for  a  few  moments  before  he  re-closed  it.  He  had 
opened  it  to  allow  his  dream  wife  to  pass  out! 

After  that  we  smoked  and  discussed  a  bottle  of 
most  excellent  port.  My  host  appeared  perfectly  ra- 
tional— altogether  a  charining  personality.  At  last 
he  spoke  of  his  wife. 

"Is  it  not  strange,"  he  said,  "that  to  me  she  never 
looks  a  day  older  than  when  I  married  her  twenty- 
three  years  ago?  She  seems  as  much  a  girl — a  child — 
to-day  as  when  I  led  her  to  the  altar.  We  have  only 
been  separated  for  six  months  in  all  that  time.  It 
was  because  of  a  misunderstanding,  and  I  was  to 
blame— only  I — I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Burdon,  because 
you  have  a  young  wife  yourself.  Value  her  and  cher- 
ish her,  my  dear  sir — and  you  will  never  suffer  as  I 
suffered  during  those  terrible  months.  I  was  ill — I 
think  I  should  have  died  had  she  not  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  I  had  sought  for  her  in  vain,  you  see,  until 
I  broke  down.  And  then  she  returned  of  her  own 
accord  and  nursed  me  back  to  life.  We  have  never 
parted  since." 

In  those  few  simple  words  he  told  me  the  whole  of 
his  tragic  history — and  I  can  answer  for  it  that  my 
eyes  were  wet. 

Presently  he  reverted  to  the  subject  of  his  wife's 
apparent  youth.  "You  have  seen  her  to-night,"  he 
said;  "well,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  if  to  you  she 
appears  much  older  than  she  does  in  the  portrait 
which  I  had  painted  of  her  soon  after  our  marriage.  It 
hangs  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Come  and  look  at 
it." 

He  took  a  candle  from  the  table  and  led  me  up  to 
the  picture.  And  when  he  lifted  the  light  so  that  I 
could  see  the  features  of  the  dainty  damsel  smiling 
down  at  me  from  the  canvas — represented,  as  she  was, 
standing  in  a  field  of  spring  flowers  by  a  blossom- 
laden  tree— white-clad  and  with  her  fair  hair  making 
a  halo  about  her  face — I  could  not  hold  back  the  cry 
of  amazement  that  rose  to  my  lips. 

For   I   was   looking   at  what   might  have   been    a 

portrait  of  my  own  wife! 

•     »     * 

I  CAN  tell  briefly  what  happened  after  that.  I 
managed  to  repress  my  excitement — though  how  I 
did  so  Heaven  alone  knows.  But  I  was  afraid  of  the 
consequences  if  the  truth  were  revealed  suddenly  to 
Mr.  Mostyn. 

For  the  truth  was  apparent  to  me  almost  as  soon  as 
I  looked  upon  that  picture.  By  the  sheerest  accident 
—coincidence,  if  you  prefer  the  word — I  had  found 
my  wife's  father,  solved  the  secret  of  her  birth. 

And  here  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  explain  why  my 
family  raised  objections  to  my  marriage  when  they 
were  told  all  that  was  known  of  May's  story— why  my 
two  aunts  threatened  to  close  their  door  upos  me. 
May  was  a  workhouse  child — adopted  as  an  infant  by 
kind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greening.  The  mother  had  refused 
all  information  about  herself— she  had  been  brought 
in  one  night  footsore— starving— ill.  The  matron 
affirmed,  however,  that  she  had  the  manners  and  the 
voice  of'  a  lady.  She  died  two  or  three  days  later  in 
giving  birth  to  her  daughter.  The  child  was  christen- 
ed May  because  she  was  such  a  sweet,  fragrant  little 
thing  and  because  it  was  in  that  month  that  she  came 
into  the  world.  Afterwards,  of  course,  she  took  the 
name  of  Greening. 

The  mother  was  spared  a  pauper's  grave 
by  the  charity    of    the    Greenings,    but   the 
mystery  of  her  identity  had  not  been  solved. 
It    v^as    left    for    me    to    do    so — by    the 
marvellous  coincidence  that  took  me  to  Mr. 
Mostyn's  house  that  night     Yet  was  it  alto- 
,^      gether  coincidence?    Was  there  not,  perhaps, 
!/      some   little   understood  instinct   at  work   in 
May's  brain,  an  instinct  which  made  her  se- 
lect the  English  Lakes  for  our  honeymoon— 
"they    seemed    to    call    her,"    she    said— and 
which  instigated  her  to  advise  me  as  to  the 
direction   I  should   walk  that  day?     Was  it 
not  strange,  too,  that  she  should  have  taken 
if  such  interest  in  certain  places  abroad  which 

''  —as  it  transpired  later- were  precisely  those 

which  her  ovra  mother  had  visited  during  a 
year  of  travel  directly  after  her  marriage? 
I  don't  attempt  to  explain  these  things— 
they  may  carry  no  weight— I  merely  state 
facts. 

Upon  the  drive  back  to  Keswick  I  learned 
from  Keeley  some  further  particulars  of  Mr. 
Mostyn's  strange  story.  For  three  years 
there  had  been  no  happier  couple  in  all  Eng- 
land than  Gerald  Mostyn  and  his  bride. 
Continued  on  page  71 
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for  Spirit  Lake 
Post?" 

Duncan  Mac- 
neil  began  the  question 
with  a  shout  but  ended 
it  with  a  grroan  as  the 
three  broken  ribs  jab- 
bed the  flesh  of  his 
rage-distended    chest. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered 
Johnnie    Upham    meek- 
ly as   he   stood   at   the 
foot     of     the     district 
manager's  bed. 

Meekness  was  so  foreign  to  Johnnie  that  Macneil 
hesitated  an   instant  and   looked   at  the   young  man 
wearily. 
"Why?"  ke  asked. 

"I've  been  m  the  service  four  years  and  haven't  had 
a  post." 

"And  in  those  four  years  you  haven't  shown  your- 
self capable  of  taking  a  trading  outfit  on  a  toboggan 
and  going  after  the  fur  of  the  poorest  hunter  in  the 
district." 

"I  don't  believe,  sir,  that  I've  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  I  can  do." 

Johnnie  was  still  as  meek  as  in  making  his  request, 
but  Macneil's  anger  was  rising  again  and  he  plunged 
•on: 

"You've  just  spent  a  year  as  clerk  at  Spirit  Lake 
Post  and  Campbell's  reports  certainly  are  not  flatter- 
ing." 

"Neither  you  nor  I  expected  that  they  would  be 
when  you  sent  me  there  last  summer,"  answered  John- 
nie. "You  know,  sir,  that  Mr.  Campbell  shares  your — 
your  antipathy  for  English  clerks." 

JOHNNIE  had  often  suspected  that  there  might  be 
^^  something  moi-e  than  aversion  for  Englishmen  in 
Macneil's  attitude  toward  him.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Gentlemen  Adventurers  Trad- 
ing into  Hudiion's  Bay  is  an  English  concern,  the  per- 
severance and  loyal  canniness  of  the  Scotch  have  made 
for  it  its  best  traders.  The  great  company  knows  this 
and  in  the  selection  of  its  apprentice  clerks  the  pre- 
ference is  always  given  to  the  boys  from  Scotland. 
For  an  unknown  English  youth  whose  family  had  no 
connection  with  the  company  to  be  selected  over  the 
heads  of  Scotch  applicants  meant  that  the  leverage  of 
personal  influence  had  been  used. 

Duncan  Macneil  realized  this  and  resented  it  with 
all  the  force  of  his  loyalty  to  things  Scotch.  Johnnie 
had  been  the  first  English  apprentice  clerk  sent  to  the 
old  district  manager's  office  and  the  young  fellow's 
manner  as  well  as  his  nationality  had  arou.sed  not 
only  resentment  but  dislike. 

That  Johnnie  had  not  left  in  the  face  of  this  opposi- 
tion had  been  due  solely  to  a  romantic  conception  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  would  not  down  in 
the  face  of  a  naked  reality.  Since  boyhood  he  had 
been  imbued  with  a  desire  to  become  a  servant  of  this 
greatest  of  traders.  It  was  a  very  real  thing,  the  com- 
pany of  his  dreams,  and  he  was  still  able  to  look  at 
his  surroundings  through  tinted  glasses. 

As  for  Macneil's  attitude,  Johnnie  had  converted  it 
into  a  source  of  amusement,  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  the  entire  district.  Baiting  the  district  manager, 
cleverly,  safely,  was  his  pastime.  Even  now  the  strength 
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of  his  desire  for  Spirit  Lake  Post  had  not  restrained 
him  from  touching  upon  Macneil's  sore  spot.  Never 
had  a  reference  to  this  aversion  to  things  English 
failed  in  its  effect,  and  the  words  were  hardly  out  of 
his  mouth  before  Macneil,  despite  his  broke:i  ribs,  had 
raised  himself  in  bed. 

"You  want  a  post!"  he  shouted.  "All  right!  Take 
Pickwitush!  There's  a  post  for  you,  Upham!  And 
you  won't  go  as  a  clerk.    You'll  be  in  charge." 

Johnnie,  his  face  pale,  retreated  toward  the  door. 

"But  I  can't!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  can't  go  to  Pick- 
witush.    It's — it's  impossible  thei-e!" 

"Impossible!  You,  an  apprentice  clerk  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  telling  me,  your  superior  officer, 
that  a  post  is  impossible!  Young  man,  for  four  years 
I've  stood  your  insolence.  You  cam*  in  here  with  the 
effrontery  to  ask  me  for  the  best  post  in  my  district. 
I  give  you  better  than  you  deserve,  and  you  tell  me  it's 
impossible.  Next  week  you  return  with  the  Spirit 
Lake  brigade  and  proceed  at  once  to  Pickwitush." 

IV/IACNEIL  turned  away  his  head  as  if  the  matter 
■'■■'■  were  dismissed.  Johnnie  stood  near  the  door,  his 
hat  in  his  hands.  He  knew  Pickwitush  by  reputation, 
the  dreariest,  most  insignificant  outpost  in  the  district, 
a  little  trading  station  which  apprentice  clerks  be- 
lieved Macneil  kept  open  solely  for  disciplinary  pur- 
poses.   He  turned  away,  for  he  knew  the  old  manager. 


And  then  as  if  from  a  sudden  impulse  he  wheeled  to- 
ward the  bed. 

"But  I  can't  go  there,  sir!"  he  cried.  "It's  no  fit 
place  for  her!" 

"Her?" 

Macneil  jerked  upward  so  suddenly  he  groaned 
aloud  from  the  quick  stab  of  pain. 

"So  that's  it?"  he  demanded.  "Let  me  tell  y»u,  young 
man,  that,  even  if  the  company  would  stand  for  oti« 
of  its  servants  living  with  an  Indian  woman,  Pickwi- 
tush is  plenty  good  enough  ior  any  squaw  in  Canada." 

Johnnie  Upham  reached  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  one 
leap.  He  grasped  it  with  both  hands  and  shook  it  until 
Macneil  winced  with  the  pain. 

"Who  mentioned  a  squaw?"  cried  the  clerk  in  a  pas- 
sion. "That's  one  thing  you  can't  hold  against  me, 
Macneil!  That's  one  thing  you  can't  throw  up  to  me 
now.  And  I'll  have  an  apology  before  I  leave  thia 
loom." 

Johnnie's  rage  was  too  great  to  permit  him  to  8e« 
t!,e  quick  gleam  his  words  had  brought  to  the  eyes  of 
the  district  manager. 

"So  that's  it!"  exclaimed  MacneiL  "Miss  Morrioon, 
i-h?  And  you  first  laid  eyes  on  her  only  two  weeks 
ago." 

He  turned  his  head  away  and  looked  out  of  liio 
window,  while  Johnnie,  his  anger  dissolved  by  the 
older  man's  divination,  stood  waiting. 

"So  you're  going  to  marry  Miss  Morrison,"  con- 
tinued Macneil  with  a  smile. 


HacNeil     rsbed     himself     in     bed 
"Too    wmnt    a    poet  I"    lit     alioated 
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"Yes,  sir.  That's  why  I  can't  think  of  Pickwitush. 
It  wouldn't  be  a  fit  place  for  her." 

"No,  you're  right,  and  she  won't  go  there.  But 
have  you  read  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  young  man?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  remember  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
an  apprentice  clerk  shall  not  marry  without  the  con- 
sent   of  the  district  manager?" 

"But  you  wouldn't  enforce  such  a  rule  against  me 
when  I  have  only  one  more  year  of  my  apprenticeship!" 

"Wouldn't?"  and  Macneil's  face  hardened.  "That's 
exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Right  now  I  forbid 
you  to  marry  while  serving  your  apprenticeship  in 
the  company's  service.  And,  moreover,  you  go  to  Pick- 
witush next  week." 

JOHNNIE  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  old 
*-'  fur  trader,  the  last  of  the  chief  factors,  the  man  who 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  company's  service,  and  he 
found  nothing  to  give  him  hope.  He  knew  Macneil, 
knew  his  reputation,  understood  thoroughly  what  Mac- 
neil thought  of  him,  and  he  knew  argument  or  protest 
was  useless. 

"In  any  event,"  he  said  at  last,  "My  apprenticeship 
expires  next  May.     Mary  will  wait  until  then." 

"She'll  not  wait!"  snapped  Macneil.  "She  was  sent 
over  a  year  ago  as  governess  for  the  children  of  the 
post  manager  here  at  Savant  House.  She  came  on  a 
one-year  contract,  which  expired  three  days  ago.  She'll 
catch  the  ship  at  York  Factory  next  month." 

"But  you  can't  send  her  out  of  the  country  if  she 
doesn't  want  tc  go!"  exclaimed  Johnnie. 

"I  can't  send  her,  perhaps,  but  I  can  make  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  stay,  and  go  she  will." 

"But  ,"  Johnnie  began. 

"Not  another  word!"  shouted  Macneil  angrily.  "You 
go  to  Pickwitush  next  week.  Miss  Morrison  goes  out 
to  York  Factory  to  take  the  ship.    It  is  settled." 


^OR  Mary's 
sake,  for  the 
sake      of     their 
happiness,  John- 
nie  would   have 
I  been    willing   to 

make  his  first 
plea  for  mercy,  to  have  admitted  defeat  in  his  long  feud 
with  the  old  Scotchman.  But  he  knew  the  futility  of 
such  a  course.  Macneil  had  made  his  decision  and  the 
matter  was  ended.  He  turned  at  once  and  left  the 
room.  Five  minutes  later  Mary  Morrison  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts. 

"It's  my  fault,"  Johnnie  concluded  despondently. 
"Macneil  has  been  waiting  for  this  chance  for  four 
years.  I  hadn't  been  here  a  month  before  he  wrote  to 
London  that  I  might  be  the  first  English  clerk  in  his 
district  but  that  I  would  also  be  the  last.  The  two 
Scotch  boys  who  came  over  with  me  have  had  posts 
for  a  year  now.  But  the  first  three  years  he  kept  me 
right  here,  and  last  year  he  sent  me  out  as  clerk  at 
Spirit  Lake,  where  Campbell  never  gave  me  a  show. 
Macneil  doesn't  intend  to  let  me  get  anywhere  in  the 
service." 

"I've  been  told  how  you  baited  him,"  said  Mary,    "It 


was  the  first  thing  I  heard  about  you  last  fall.  But 
he  wouldn't  have  kept  you  on  if  he  didn't  think  some- 
thing of  you,  didn't  have  faith  in  you." 

"I  made  life  miserable  for  him  from  the  start,"  ex- 
plained Johnnie.  "It  was  dull  around  here  and  he 
drove  me  to  it  with  his  sneering  comments  on  English- 
men. He's  kept  me  at  Savant  House  just  to  watch  me 
squirm  when  he  got  his  big  chance  to  turn  down  the 
screws.  The  chance  has  come,  and  there's  no  change 
ing  his  decision." 

"I  can't  help  but  think  you're  wrong  there,"  pro- 
tested Mary.  "He  may  be  Scotch,  and  he  may  dislike 
the  English,  but  the  company  comes  first  with  him 
always.  If  you  can  prove  your  ability  you  can  make 
him  accept  you." 

"You  don't  know  Macneil.  I've  been  in  his  office 
three  of  my  four  years  in  the  country  and  I  know  I 
haven't  a  show.  There's  only  one  thing  to  do,  Mary, 
and  that's  to  leave  the  service  and  go  back  to  England." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  such  feeling  that 
Johnnie  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  "You've  given 
four  years  to  it.  It's  the  work  you  like,  the  work  you 
were  meant  to  do.  You  have  it  in  you  to  succeed.  You 
must  stay,  and  when  the  ship  comes  back  next  summer 
I'll  be  on  it,  and  we'll  be  married.  Macneil  can't  inter- 
fere then,  and  he'll  have  to  give  you  a  post  because 
you'll  have  made  yourself  valuable." 

"Can't  interfere?"  Johnnie  fairly  snorted.  "You 
don't  know  Macneil.  He  has  the  power  to  make  or 
break  me,  and  he's  been  waiting  all  these  years  to  do  it 
in  the  most  painful  manner.  Why^  if  you  were  to  come 
back  next  year,  he'd  hear  of  it  and  shoot  me  a  thou- 
sand miles  north  or  two  thousand  miles  west.  I'd 
have  to  start  before  you  could  get  here  and  you  couldn't 
follow  on  such  a  journey.  No,  there's  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that's  to  leave  the  service." 


'TpHEY  were  sitting  in  an  old  York  boat  on  the  beach. 
-*■  The  low,  flat,  monotonous  shore  stretched  away  on 
either  side.  Before  them  the  lake,  gray  and  sullen,  ex- 
tended to  the  skyline  without  even  a  rocky  island  to 
lessen  the  aspect  of  desolate  vastness.  It  was  across 
that  lake  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  that  Mary 
would  go  to  catch  the  ship.  It  was 
along  the  shore  to  the  right  that  John- 
nie would  leave  for  his  prison  at  Pick- 
witush. 

As   the   north    so   often   does    with 
those  who  make  it  their  home,  it  grip- 
ped those  two  with  the  choking  awe 
of  its  vastness  and  emptiness,  with  its 
harshness  and  inexorableness,  and  for 
a    moment    even   the    intoxication    of 
young  love  was  powerless.    To  Mary,  new  to  the  north 
Country,  the  land  itself  seemed  to  rise  in  grim  hostility, 
to  be  animate  in  its  enmity.    To  Johnnie,  less  fearful  of 
the  physical  terrors,  it  seemed  rather  to  personify  the 
vindictiveness  of  Macneil. 

Mary  Morrison,  however,  rose  quickly  to  that  most 
valuable  of  feminine  missions. 

"Johnnie!"  she  exclaimed.     "There's  only  one  way 
out!     You've  got  to  convince  Macneil." 
"Convince  him!  Of  what?" 

"That  you're  a  valuable  man  to  the  company,  that 
the  company  can't  afford  to  have  your  abilities  wasted 
m  a  place  like  Pickwitush." 

"That's  impossible,"  protested  Johnnie.  "He's  go- 
ing to  send  you  to  York  Factory  in  a  week,  and  I'll 
start  sooner  for  Pickwitush.  Nothing  can  change  Mac- 
neil in  so  short  a  time." 

"Listen,  Johnnie,"  said  the  girl  as  she  leaned  closer 
and  took  his  hand.  "Don't  quit.  Don't  give  up  this 
way.  You  can't.  I  can't  have  you.  You're  big  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  beat  Macneil." 

"Thanks,  Mary.  It's  good  of  you  to  say  that.  But 
there's  no  way  to  do  it.    There's  nothing  to  do." 

'npHREE  days  later  Johnnie  paid  his  first  visit  to 
-*■  Macneil's  bedside  since  his  disastrous  interview. 
The  district  manager,  accustomed  through  a  long  life 
to  ceaseless  activity,  had  become  so  irritated  by  his 
enforced  stay  in  bed  that  he  fairly  barked  at  the  clerk 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  door. 

"What  do  you  want  now?"  he  demanded.  "A  valet 
to  accompany  you  to  Pickwitush?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you  there's  a  lot  of  trouble  stirring," 
answered  Johnnie,  excitedly.  "The  Indians  are  gather- 
ed outside  the  stockade  and  are  talking  of  raiding  the 
store." 

"Indians  raiding  the  store!  What  nonsense  is  this?" 

"Paul  Eshquandem  just  sent  word  that  they've  held 
a  council  and  have  determined  to  demand  further  debt 
concessions.  He  says  the  policy  of  the  company  is 
niggardly  and  that  if  each  hunter  isn't  granted  $100 
more  debt  they'll  come  into  the  store  and  take  it." 

Macneil  simply  laid  in  bed  and  stared.     Gradually 


his  distrust  of  the  clerk's  statements  begian  to  display 
itself. 

"Young  man  ,"  he  began. 

And  then  like  the  sullen  bellowing  of  waves  on  the 
beach  came  the  murmur  of  angry  voices  through  the 
window. 

"Hear  that?"  demanded  Johnnie.  "They're  at  the 
gate  now.    What  will  I  tell  them?" 

"Tell  them?  Tell  them  to  clear  out.  Get  the  staff 
together  and  load  all  the  rifles  in  the  store.  Don't 
let  an  Indian  inside.  More  debt?  No  Indian  ever  laid 
ruch  a  charge  at  my  door  before.  They  get  all  anyone 
could  give  tliem.    This  is  some  of  Eshquandem's  work." 

"Perhaps,  but  that  doesn't  meet  the  situation,  nor 
does  your  suggestion  of  armed  force.  Campbell  left 
for  Winnipeg  two  days  ago.  McKenzie  has  gone  to 
the  outpost  and  taken  the  two  clerks  with  him.  The 
employees  are  down  the  lake  putting  the  sleigh  dogs  on 
the  island  for  the  summer  and  won't  be  back  until  to- 
morrow. You  and  I  are  the  only  white  men  here, 
Macneil,  and  you  can't  get  off  your  back." 

•'But  such  a  demand  is  preposterous.  There  has 
never  been  a  rumor  of  dissatisfaction.  There  never 
were  more  loyal  Indians  than  the  hunters  of  this  post. 
There's  some  trouble-maker  at  work.  I  wen't  give  in 
to  them." 

"And  you  want  me  to  fight  them  alone,  one  against 
more  than  a  hundred?" 

Johnnie  glared  at  his  superior  and  then  turned  as  if 
to  leave  the  room. 

"See  here,  Upham,"  exclaimed  Macneil.  "I'm  help- 
less. It's  up  to  you.  We  can't  let  them  override  «• 
like  this.  They  never  have  done  it  and  we  can't  let 
them  now.  You're  the  only  company  man  here.  Go 
out  and  talk  with  Eshquandem  again.  Do  what  yoH 
can  but  don't  give  in  to  them." 

"Isn't  that  rather  a  large  task  for  an  incompetent 
English  clerk?" 

"It's  not  too  large  a  task  for  any  coinpetent  servant 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

"Exactly,"  retorted  Johnnie.  "See  here,  Mr.  Mac- 
neil. You  know  that  you've  done  your  best  to  keep 
me  from  all  chances  of  making  good.  Now  a  chance 
has  come  and  you  can't  keep  me  from  it.  In  fact,  yon 
order  me  to  it.  I'll  admit  it  looks  hopeless,  but  I  want 
one  thing  understood.  If  I  win  out  you  are  to  place  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  marriage." 

"You  make  your  duty  conditional?"  demanded  the 
enraged  manager. 

"I  only  make  a  proper  appreciation  of  my  service*, 
conditional." 

'npHE  two  stared  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  moment. 
-*•    and  then  Macneil  looked  away. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "You  win.  You  can  marry 
her." 

"I  said  no  obstacles.  Piclcwitush  is  an  obstacle." 

Again  the  old  Scotchman  lost  control  of  himself  and 
denounced  the  clerk  with  all  the  vehemence  of  which 
he  was  capable.  When  he  had  finished,  Johnnie  spoke 
quietly : 

"Spirit  Lake  Post  is  vacant.  There  are  no  other 
vacancies.  I  can  make  good  and  I  will.  I'm  not  asking 
anything  that  is  not  fair." 

"Get  out  of  here  and  see  Eshquandem?"  commanded 
Macneil  angrily.  "You'll  want  my  job  if  you  stay  any 
longer." 

"And  Spirit  Lake?"  insisted  Johnnie. 

"Yes,  yes!     Get  out  and  settle  those  Indians. 

As  Johnnie  passed  through  the  dwelling  house  he 
found  Mary  trying  to  quiet  the  hysterical  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kenzie, wife  of  the  Savant  House  manager,  and  her 
two  children. 

"They're  beginning  to  batter  at  the  gate,  Johnnie," 
called  the  girl  as  he  went  out  of  the  front  deer.  "Be 
careful.     They're  all  armed." 

SAVANT  HOUSE  had  long  before  replaced  the  old 
stockade  with  a  high  picket  fence,  a  barricade  in- 
tended merely  to  keep  the  Indians  from  overrunning 
the  dwelling  house,  district  offices  and  warehouses. 
The  pickets,  while  ten  feet  high,  were  several  inchei 
apart  and  offered  no  real  protection. 

Near  the  gate  more  than  fifty  hunters,  each  carry^ 
ing  a  rifle,  were  gathered  in  a  noisy,  swirling  group. 
At  the  gate  itself,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
stood  Paul  Eshquandem.  There  was  something  more 
ominous  in  his  quiet  insistence,  but  Johnnie  walked 
quickly  to  the  gate  and  began  to  speak  to  him. 

For  some  time  the  conference  lasted,  and  then  a  slow, 
threatening  movement  began  in  the  group  behind  the 
chief.  Paul  gestured  more  fiercely  and  finally  made 
a  peremptory  demand.  Johnnie  waved  his  arm  scorn- 
fully, turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  back  to  the  dwell- 
ing house,  «  chorus  of  yells,  jeers  and  threats  at  hia 
back.  Continued  on  page  72 
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M.  MacBride,  of  Brantford 


THE  averagre  Labor  man, 
faced  with  the  question  as 
to  what  strange  turn  of 
events  eent  eleven  untried  Labor 
men  to  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
will  probably  answer  that  it  was 
in  response  to  the  popular  de- 
mand that  certain  social  and 
economic  problems  should  be 
faced,  as  they  had  not  been  faced 
by  the  old  party  organization. 
Is  this  a  correct  deduction?  Does 
the  return  of  these  Labor  mem- 
bers evidence  the  first  incision  of 
the  wedge  that  is  to  lead  to  a  new 
political  era  encompassing  the 
whole  Dominion,  introducing  a 
new  series  of  conditions  demand- 
ing the  consideration  of  new 
political  problems;  or  is  it  merely  another  instance  of 
the  mountain  travailing  and  bringing  forth  a  mouse? 
This  is  a  question  that,  in  the  first  blush  of  wholly 
unexpected  events,  is  difficult  to  answer  off-hand. 
Unquestionably  among  the  eleven  members  elected  on 
the  Labor  ticket,  and  the  two  or  three  others  elected 
on  the  dual  ticket  of  U.F.O.  and  Labor,  there  are 
some  figures  that  show  a  rugged  strength  suggestive 
of  mountain  possibilities;  there  is  too,  here  and  there, 
the  unmistakable  hall-mark  of  the  mouse;  and  in 
some  instances  there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  two. 
To  the  Labor  man  the  present  is  unquestionably  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  promise.  In  the  past  it  seemed 
impossible  for  Labor  to  get  any  footing  in  politics. 
Labor  candidates  were  seldom  able  to  .save  their  de- 
posits even.  But  to-day,  with  the  impetus  of  their 
Ontario  victories  to  spur  them  on,  the  idea  of  a 
Dominion-wide  Labor  party  has  definitely  taken  root 
and  it  is  clear  to  all  that  Labor  will,  from  now  on, 
be  a  force  to  reckon  with  in  politics.  In  Ontario  the 
new  force  or  group  or  party,  whichever  it  should  be 
called,  has  a  chance  to  prove  itself.  To  the  task  it 
brings  a  lack  of  hampering  traditions,  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  accepted  formulae,  and  a  lack  of  hide- 
bound adherence  to  threadbare  party  dogmas,  that 
may  or  may  not  work  out  well. 

What  this  new  untrammelled  force  in  politics  may 
mean  is  impossible  to  tell,  save  in  so  far  as  a  man's 
past  character  and  achievements  may  serve  to  forecast 
his  future  action.  In  so  much,  therefore,  these  brief 
outlines  may  be  of  moment. 

The  New  Labor  Minister 
'IPHE  portfolio  of  Labor  naturally  fell  to  the  Labor 
Party  and  its  mantle  just  about  as  naturally  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  Walter  R.  Rollo  of  Hamilton.  Not 
that  his  is  a  figure  that  stood  out  from  the  crowd 
through  any  preponderating  ability.  He  is  a  man  of 
more  or  less  ordinary  attainments,  yet  with  the  gift 
of  growth.  A  fellow  citizen  of  the  new  minister, 
who  is  not  a  Labor  man  nor  tinged  with  any  of  the 
Labor  doctrines,  said  of  him:  "I  don't  know  much 
about  Rollo,  and  I  don't  know  much  about  his  abili- 
ties, but  I  know  this — that  in  the  past  years  he  has 
several  times  been  forced  into  new  responsibilities 
and  in  every  case  he  grew  into  his  job." 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  editorship 
of  the  iMbor  Neivs,  or  from  the  broom-maker's  bench, 
to  the  mahogany  chair  of  the  Minister  of  Labor.      It 


Canadian   labor   leaders.        Left  to   rieht:    R.    A.    Ri??,    Winnipejr; 
Moore,    Toronto;    Hon.   W.    R.    Rollo,    Hamilton. 

may  be  that  its  duties  are  beyond  his  talents,  and  it 
may  be  again,  that  as  in  smaller  affairs  he  will  grow 
into  his  job.  He  sits  at  present  in  that  mahogany 
chair  before  a  big  mahogany  desk  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  offices  in  Queen's  Park,  a  rugged,  thickset 
figure  of  a  man  with  heavy  overhanging  brows,  and 
hair,  for  all  that  he  is  only  44  years  of  age,  already 
touched  with  grey;  a  little  self-conscious,  a  little  un- 
ertain,  but  with  an  appreciation  of  an  opportunity 
and  the  will  to  meet  it.  The  writer  has  talked  with 
Mayor  McBride  of  Brantford,  and  knows  what  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  Minister,  and  he  has 
talked  with  the  Hon.  Walter  Rollo  and  does  not  know 
what  he  will  do.  His  actual  deeds  will  not  be  cluttered 
up  with  a  mass  of  evidence  of  what  he  meant  to  do, 
for  the  new  Minister  has  the  gift  of  silence,  no  small 
quality  in  a  politician.  He  is  ready  to  realize  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  advocate  changes  as  an  abstract  idea 
of  right,  and  another  to  force  them  into  being  at  the 
cost  of  other  needs  and  other  rights.  He  is  quick  to 
see  that  Labor's  demands  cannot  be  achieved  in  a 
day,  and  he  is  confident  that  Labor  will  realize  his 
position,  and  will  be  content  to  make  reasonable  com- 
promises to  achieve  a  reasonable  end. 

He  Favors  Farmer  Union 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Rollo  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
union  with  the  Farmers'  party.  "We  had  only  eleven 
members,"  he  said,  "in  a  house  of  a  hundred  and 
eleven,  and  we  couldn't  hope  for  much  by  ourselves. 
But  we  can  hope  for  something  from  this  co-operation. 
We've  formulated  our  platform  and  the  Farmers  have 
formulated  theirs.  We  don't  agree  on  all  points,  and 
we  have  had  to  forego  some  of  the  matters  that  Labor 
holds  of  prime  importance.  But  on  these  points  we 
have  agreed  to  disagree  and  have  a  united  policy  that 
promises  at  least  some  of  the  things  for  which  the 
Labor  party  has  long  been  struggling.  These  we 
could  not  have  gained  alone.  I  do  not  expect  any 
disruption  of  this  agreement.  Matters  will  be  dis- 
eus.sed  between  us  and  some  working  agreement 
reached.  There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
Government  bills,  because  the  points  of  difference  will 
have  been  faced  and  settled  before  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced." 

Among  the  great  hopes  of  Labor  that  he  believes 
will  have  to  wait,  is  the  Eight-hour  Day.  He  is 
ready  to  see  that  its  enforcement  would  put  the 
province  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in  its  competi- 
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tive  trade.  He  is  willing  to  see 
that  the  eight-hour  scale  is  im- 
possible on  the  farm,  and  he  is 
confident  that  Labor  as  a  whole 
will  see  with  him.  But  on  the 
question  of  a  minimum  wage  he 
sees  no  such  difficulties.  Whether 
he  can  achieve  Labor's  aims  in 
this  regard  or  not  he  does  not 
know,  certainly  he  cannot  tell  if 
it  can  be  achieved  at  the  coming 
session.  But,  whether  or  no,  it 
will  certainly  be  inaugurated  at 
this  session. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rollo  waa 
born  near  Edinburgh  and  came  to 
Canada  when  five  years  of  age. 
His  father  was  a  maltster  and, 
finding  nothing  to  do  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  finally  drifted  to  Walkerville  where  young 
Rollo  lived  for  some  time  and  attended  school.  He 
left  school  early,  however,  and  the  education  he  has 
received  has  been  largely  in  the  rubbing  of  shoulders 
with  men.  "Books,"  says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "are 
good  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  are  a  mighty 
bloodless  substitute  for  life."  Rollo's  education  has  the 
blood  of  life  in  it.  He  knows  Labor  from  Alpha  to 
Omega  or  whatever  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Labor  movement  may  be.  He  has  held  every  office  in 
the  local  labor  union  and  the  same  in  the  Trades  and 
Labor  council,  and  for  10  years  past  he  has  been 
secretary  of  that  organization.  He  was  one  of  those 
primarily  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party.  He  has  never  been  associated 
with  any  political  party,  and  never  held  a  city  office 
because  he  never  had  the  necessary  property  qualifi- 
cation. Added  to  that  he  has  been  a  practical  broom- 
maker  for  22  years  and  has  been  associated  with 
one  firm.  In  May  last  he  took  over  the  editorship  of 
the  Labor  News  cf  Hamilton.  As  well  as  being  Labor 
Minister  he  is  a  Moose  and  a  Forester,  but  there  his 
society  associations  cease,  if  we  leave  out  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Hamilton  Poultry  Association. 

He  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  a  flock  of 
White  Orpington  chickens  that  are  almost  as  dear. 
Here  is  a  link  at  least  to  bind  him  to  his  present 
agrarian  affiliations,  the  pleasant  duckings  of  his 
hens  that  he  hears  every  morning;  because  as  yet  he 
travels  daily  between  his  home  and  Toronto. 

Such  is  the  new  Labor  Minister,  an  almost  untried 
man,  and  yet  one  to  whom  Labor  gave  its  unqualified 
endorsation,  well  knowing  his  moderate  viewpoint  and 
whom  the  Ontario  Premier,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, gladly  accepted. 

There  is  reasonable  ground  for  assurance  that  he 
again  will  grow  into  his  job. 

The   Hon.  Henry  Mills 

'TpHE  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Mines,  a  jwrtfolio  by 
the  way  that  has  yet  to  be  ratified,  gave  Labor  its 
second  Cabinet  position,  and  Harry  Mills  of  Fort 
William,  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  Geographical  consider- 
ation made  it  advisable  that  a  minister  should  be 
chosen  from  North-west  Ontario,  which  pretty  well 
threw  the  portfolio  into  the  hands  of  Labor,  for 
Kenora,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  William  all  re- 
turned Labor  members.  When  the  matter  was  under 
consideration    the    Boards    of    Trade    and    municipal 
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organization  in  practically  every  town  and  city  west 
of  Sault  Ste.  IMarie  wired  the  Premier  their  hearty 
endorsation  of  the  choice  of  Mills  for  that  position. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  Henry  Mills,  a  young  English- 
man of  scarcely  twenty  years,  began  working  as  a 
humble  wiper  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
until  he  was  taken  from  a  locomotive  cab  to  fill  the 
portfolio  of  Mines  he  made  his  daily  run  in  the  cab 
of  the  Transcontinental  Limited. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  fact  of  his  training  has  its 
bearing  on  his  new  position.  The  man  who  sits  in 
the  engine  cab  of  a  passenger  express  carries  on  his 
shoulders  as  heavy  responsibilities  as  any  political 
position  could  give  him.  On  his  judgment  and  quick- 
ness of  decision  and  care  rest  the  safety,  not  of 
measures,  but  of  lives.  Few  other  occupations  carry 
with  them  this  same  measure  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, and  the  man  trained  in  this  school  should  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  to  be  remembered  too 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  al- 
ways been  the  steadying  influence  in  labor.  They 
have  stood  for  the  best  things  of  the  Labor  movement, 
which  is  in  itself  indicative  of  his  probable  viewpoint. 
Moreover,  in  regard  to  another  provincial  issue,  the 
railroads  have  always  demanded  absolute  abstinence 
on  the  part  of  their  men,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
engine  cab  has  endorsed  the  wisdom  of  this  viewpoint. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  that  a  modest  rail- 
wayman, hitherto  unknown  to  politics,  should  have 
been  chosen.  But  those  who  know  him  best  knew  that 
he  was  ready.  For  years  he  has  been  quietly  train- 
ing himself  for  just  such  an  opportunity;  at  night  and 
during  the  spare  moments  off  his  Transcontinental 
"run"  he  has  put  in  his  time  in  the  study  of  politics 
and  the  things  that  appertain  thereto.  He  trained 
himself  thoroughly  in  the  mixing  game,  identifying 
himself  with  most  fraternal  organizations,  and  going 
through  them  all  to  their  highest  official  positions.  It 
is  probably  in  these  and  in  the  railway  lodges,  that 
he  learned  the  possibilities  of  an  organized  movement, 
and  the  way  to  handle  men  without  friction.  At  any 
rate  it  is  said  that  his  campaign  in  Fort  William 
was  the  most  complete  ever  known  in  the  north.  His 
majority  of  1,298  over  two  opponents  is  a  tangible 
proof  of  this  statement. 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  stampeded  into  hasty  action 
on  any  important  subject.  First,  last  and  always, 
caution  stands  as  his  outstanding  character- 
istic. He  is  by  nature  and  training  a  diplomat,  with  a 
faculty  for  getting  out  of  tight  places  without  bruis- 
ing other  people's  feelings.  As  one  who  knew  him 
well  has  stated:  "The  portfolio  of  Mines  found  a 
ready-made  politician  when  opportunity  rang  the  Mills 
doorbell  and   ushered  it  in." 

Two  More  From  the  North 

pETER  HEENAN  of  Kenora  also  will  forsake  the 
railway  man's  life  for  the  legislative  halls.  He  is  not 
a  man  of  wide  knowledge  or  training.  He  has  done 
his  share  of  hard  work  and  it  bears  its  marks  upon  him, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  has  the  virtue  of  being  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  their  attainment.  His  constituency, 
knowing  that  a  portfolio  would  in  all  probability 
come  to  that  section  of  the  country,  were  eager  that 
it  should  settle  on  Kenora,  but  Heenan  thought  dif- 
ferently. There  are  few  men  who  would  not  be  glad 
of  such  an  honor,  but  Heenan  was  a  big  enough  man 
to  throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  Mills. 

J.  B.  Cunningham  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  a  solid 
man  of  moderate  opinions,  to  use  the  terminology  of 
the  Labor  movement.  He  is  not  a  speaker  but  a  man 
of  level  head  and  clear  judgment.  His  strength  is 
shown  in  his  defeat  of  the  former  Ontario  Premier, 
an  evidence  that  Labor  is  solidly  behind  him. 

The  Stormy  Petrel  of  the  Movement 

X/f AYOR  M.  M.  MacBride  of  Brantford,  began  his 
public  life  as  a  professional  lacrosse  player. 
Lacrosse  in  those  days  in  Brantford  was  more  than  a 
sport,  it  was  almost  a  religion.  Sober  first  citizens 
felt  it  an  honor  if  one  of  the  team  passed  the  time  of 
day  with  him,  and  the  same  sober  citizen  went  home 
and  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  wife  with  as  casual  an 
air  as  he  could  assume.  Brantford  lived  and  worked, 
and,  in  its  moments  of  danger,  prayed  for  the  team 
with  a  single-hearted  devotion.  Brantford  was  the 
home  of  Chief  Joseph  Brant,  a  figure  of  no  mean 
st.'inding  in  his  day,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  tele- 
phone, an  invention  of  some  importance;  but  that 
lacrosse  team  surpassed  all  these.  It  was  the  nearest 
and  dearest  thing  to  the  Brantfordite's  heart,  and  the 
players  were  worshipped  accordingly.  Thus  it  was 
that  Mayor  MacBride  got  his  first  taste  of  public  ap- 
plause, and  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  he  liked  it; 
ready,  too,  to  admit  that  it  was  probably  this  very 
thing  that  gave  him  the  iirst  urge  toward  public  life. 


Morrison  Malcolm  MacBride  was  not  a  brilliant 
player.  His  position  at  second  defence  did  not  admit 
of  fireworks  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  an- 
other sort.  Before  each  game,  the  trainer  or  captain 
would  come  to  him: 

''Look  here,  Mac,"  he  would  say,  "this  fellow  Hoobin 
is  going  to  beat  us  if  we  don't  spike  his  guns.  He's 
fast  as  an  express  train.  The  game's  going  to  hinge 
on  you,  Mac.  You  stick  to  this  bird  like  glue.  Never 
mind  getting  the  ball  yourself.  Just  see  that  he 
doesn't." 

It  was  always  the  same.  MacBride  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  brilliant  man  on  the  other  team  and  he 
would  settle  down  to  his  task,  shadowing  and  checking 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  persistency  that  reduced  his 
opponent  to  a  figure  of  tearful  blasphemy  and  bruises. 
The  aggressive  pompadour,  now  tinged  with  grey, 
grew  to  be  a  thing  of  terror  to  opposing  teams.  His 
game  was  not  to  make  goals  but  to  smother  the  efforts 
of  others.  Consider  this  point,  for  it  may  throw  some 
light  on  future  events. 

MacBride  grew  up  under  the  adulation  of  the  people 
of  a  small  city,  and  the  wine  of  it  got  into  his  blood. 
He  wanted  more,  and  he  wanted  it  long  after  the 
passing  years  had  slowed  his  pace  too  much  for  the 
playing  field,  and  the  glory  that  was  Brantford's  had 
become  a  thing  of  memory. 

He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  ambition,  with  the 
will,  and  in  a  measure  at  least  the  ability,  to  follow 
where  it  leads.  He  is  not  cursed  with  that  so  pre- 
valent quality  of  modesty.  The  limelight  has  no 
terrors  for  him.  He  likes  its  plesant-sounding  sput- 
ter, and  if  it  shows  a  tendency  to  stray  from  his 
locality  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  move  his 
chair  into  its  neighborhood.  He  remarked  some  time 
ago  that,  if  he  could  not  find  a  place  in  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  House,  he  would  get  a  three-cornered 
stool  and  sit  in  the  centre.  And  those  who  know  him 
must  realize  that  he  thinks  of  that  three-cornered 
stool  with  a  certain  sense  of  yearning. 

An  Aggressive  Career 

Mayor  McBride  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  educated 
of  the  Labor  members.  He  claims  to  have  read  pretty 
well  everything  that  has  been  written.  He  is  a  glib 
and  per.sistent  talker,  has  indeed  a  fatal  facility  in 
the  use  of  words,  and  a  certain  picturesque  style  that 
will  make  him  a  factor  in  debate. 

In  an  assembly  of  men  unused  to  public  life  he  is 
at  an  advantage.  He  has  been  an  alderman  for  one 
year  and  mayor  for  two,  and  moreover,  for  all  his 
little  peculiarities,  he  has  made  a  fairly  good  mayor. 
He  is  aggressive  in  his  methods  of  government.  In 
the  time  of  coal  shortage,  Brantford  was  amply  sup- 
plied, because  Mayor  MacBride  went  to  Buffalo  and 
pleaded  and  browbeat  and  cajoled  until  he  got  it,  and 
the  city  is  not  losing  money  in  the  venture.  He 
claims  to  have  lowered  the  cost  of  potatoes  last  year 
by  threatening  to  bring  them  in  by  the  carload.       We 
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know  these  things  because  he  has  told  of  them  loudly 
and  often.  He  is  a  Labor  man  of  long  standing,  with 
27  years  in  the  Typographical  Union  to  his  credit, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
minimum  wage  are  in  force  in  the  city.  According  to 
his  own  statement  he  adopts  an  uncompromising  atti- 
tude on  these  questions,  and  can  see  no  room  for  com- 
promise in  any  Government  action  dealing  with  these 
two  subjects. 

He  prides  himself  on  the  unswerving  nature  of  his 
opinions.  When  he  started  a  little  insurgent  move- 
ment of  his  own  in  the  party  caucus  on  finding  the 
programme  of  agreement  with  the  U.F.O.  not  entirely 
to  his  liking  and  cast  himself  out,  there  were  no  pro- 
nounced signs  of  sorrow  in  the  gathering.  Frank 
Greenlaw  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  was  the  only  m«m- 
ber  present  who  went  with  him.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  hold  he  had  on  Labor  in  his  own  constituency, 
however,  that  it  endorsed  his  stand. 

Dr.  Hughie  Stevenson 
T\R-  H.  A.  STEVENSON  of  London,  is  another 
*-^  picturesque  figure.  Four  years  ago,  after  he  had 
been  beaten  at  the  polls,  he  stated  to  a  newspaper- 
man that  he  would  yet  beat  Beck.  The  newspaper- 
man chuckled  at  this.  It  looked  a  foolish  idea.  There 
are  a  good  many  people  who  laugh  at  Hughie  Steven- 
son on  general  principles,  anyway.  But  the  point  is 
that  four  years  after  he  did  beat  Sir  Adam  Beck 
right  in  his  own  territory. 

There  are  people  who  have  seen  in  the  result  of 
this  election  a  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  the 
Labor  feeling.  In  this  particular  instance,  however, 
there  seems  reason  for  the  belief  that  this  was  the 
smallest  element  in  the  decision.  It  was  Sir  Adam's 
enemies,  and  Hughie's  friends  who  turned  the  election, 
for  Sir  Adam  has  made  some  enemies  and  Hughie 
Stevenson  has  made  many  friends.  He  has  made 
friends  because  he  has  taken  pains  to  do  so.  Barring 
Toronto's  energetic  mayor,  Hughie  Stevenson  has 
been  probably  the  most  persistent  mixer  in  the  prov- 
ince. He  went  about  it  diligently,  gathering  in  all 
the  little  tricks  and  graces  that  could  assist  Only 
a  comparatively  short  time  ago  he  learned  to  dance. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  public  function  of  the  kind 
where  he  is  not  seen.  He  drops  in  some  time  during 
the  evening  in  time  to  take  a  turn  or  so  with  some 
fluttered,  middle-aged  lady,  who  breathlessly  protests 
that  she  does  not  know  the  new  dances;  and  while 
you  are  looking  for  him  he  is  gone,  to  turn  up  some- 
what later  at  a  negro  wedding  or  a  Jewish  festival 
or  something  of  the  kind.  If  there  were  twenty  events 
taking  place  in  an  evening  he  would  be  at  them  all 
just  long  enough  for  people  to  know  he  had  been 
there;  and  when  it  is  all  over  and  when  there  is  no 
where  else  to  go  but  home  he  drifts  into  the  newspaper 
offices,  where  even  the  cubbiest  cub  reporter  calls  him 
"Hughie." 

There  are  people  who  say  that  Hughie  is  a  crazy 
man,  a  "nut,"  and  they  back  it  up  by  instancing 
some  of  his  rather  striking  methods  of  gaining  publi- 
city; but  there  is  another  side  to  him  and  that  side 
takes  in  another  of  his  family,  for  there  are  two  Dr. 
Stevensons  in  London.  If  you  happen  to  call  one  of 
them  in,  especially  if  it  is  an  operation,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  both  arrive,  for  they  mostly  work 
together,  and  Hughie  is  known  as  one  of  the  deftest 
hands  with  the  chloroform  cone  in  the  province.  They 
have  a  tremendous  practice  in  London  and  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  around.  The  word  "they"  is  used 
advisedly  for,  when  people  of  that  locality  think  of 
Dr.  Stevenson,  they  think  in  the  plural.  Dr.  Hughie 
gives  the  anesthetic,  Dr.  Willie  does  the  operating, 
and  when  the  work  is  done  that  ends  it.  They  never 
send  a  bill.  If  you  have  money  they  reason  you'll 
pay;  if  you  haven't  why  of  course  you  can't  and  that 
ends  the  matter  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But 
whether  you  have  money  or  are  penniless  matters 
nothing  to  the  Stevenson  boys.  If  you  want  them, 
they'll  come.  Moreover,  make  no  mistake,  they  are 
good  doctors  and  surgeons  both  of  them,  hard  workers 
and  students.  Dr.  Willie  is  the  better  surgeon  but 
Dr.  Hughie  has  a  very  respectable  reputation  as  a 
bacteriologist. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  they  are  both  un- 
married. They  have  made  bachelordom  a  kind  of  cult. 
In  fact,  they  are  reported  to  require  the  same  condi- 
tion of  the  attendants  about  their  stable,  and  they 
usually  have  a  couple  of  darky  boys  looking  after  the 
horses  and  chickens  and  ducks  and  dogs,  that  form 
part  of  the  household  of  the  brothers.  But,  while  they 
make  this  single  demand  of  celibacy,  they  are  not 
censorious  masters.  On  many  occasions  when  one  of 
the  colored  boys  has  stumbled  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  by  reason  of  a  crap  game  in  the  path, 
Hughie  or  his  brother  has  appeared  before  the  magis- 
CoVctinvdd  on  page  81 
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KYOND  this  point  I  had  made  no  progress  when 
we  landed  in  New  York.  I  still  knew  myself  as 
Jasper  Soames.  Miss  Blair  still  suspected  that 
I  was  running  away  from  justice.  That  I  was  run- 
ning away  from  justice  I  suspected  myself,  since  how 
could  I  do  otherwise?  All  the  way  up  the  bay  I  waited 
for  that  tap  on  my  shoulder  which  I  could  almost  have 
welcomed  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  relieve  me  of  some  of  my 
embarrassments. 

Those  embarrassments  had 
grown  more  entangling  through- 
out the  last  days  of  the  voyage. 
The  very  good-will  of  the  people 
about  me  increased  the  complica- 
tions in  which  I  was  finding  my- 
self involved.  Everyone  asked  a 
different  set  of  questions,  the 
answers  I  gave  being  not  always 
compatible  with  each  other.  I 
didn't  exactly  lie;  I  only  replied 
wildly — trying  to  guard  my  secret 
till  I  could  walk  off  the  boat  and 
disappear  from  the  ken  of  these 
kindly  folk,  who  did  nothing  but 
wish  me  well. 

I  accomplished  this  feat,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  with  little  credit; 
but  credit  was  not  my  object.  All 
I  asked  was  the  privilege  of  being 
by  myself,  with  leisure  to  take 
stock  of  my  small  assets,  and 
reckon  up  the  possibilities  before 
me.  As  it  was  incredible  that  a 
man  such  as  I  was  could  be  lost  on 
the  threshold  of  his  home  I  needed 
all  the  faculties  that  remained  to 
me  in  order  to  think  out  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  I  could  be 
found. 

So  alone  I  found  myself,  though 
not  without  resorting  to  ruses  of  which  I  was  even 
then  ashamed. 

It  was  Miss  Blair  who  scared  me  into  them.  Coming 
up  to  me  on  deck,  during  the  last  afternoon  on  board, 
«he  said,  casually: 

"Going  to  stay  awhile  in  New  York?" 

It  was  a  renewal  of  the  everlasting  catechism,  so 
I  said,  curtly: 

"I  dare  say." 

"Oh,  don't  be  huffy.    Looking  for  a  job?" 

"Later,  perhaps;  not  at  once." 

In  her  smile,  as  her  eye  caught  mine,  there  was  a 
visible  significance.  "You'll  be  a  good  kid,  won't  you? 
You'll — you'll  keep  on  the  level?" 

I  made  a  big  effort  on  my  own  part,  so  as  to  see 
how  she  would  take  it.  "If  I'm  not  nabbed  going  up 
the  bay." 

"Oh,  you  won't  be.  It  can't  be  as — as  bad  as  all  that 
Even  if  it  was  — "  She  left  this  sentiment  for  me  to 
fruess  at  while  she  went  on:  "Where  do  you  expect  to 
stay?" 

I  was  about  to  name  one  of  New  York's  expensive 
hotels  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  would  laugh  at 
the  announcement.  She  would  take  it  as  a  joke.  I 
realized  then  that  it  struck  me  also  as  a  joke.  It  was 
incongruous  not  only  with  my  appearance,  but  with 
my  entire  role  throughout  the  trip.  I  ended  by  reply- 
ing that  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind. 

"Well,  then,  if  you're  looking  for  a  place  — " 

"I  can't  say  that  I'm  that." 

"Or  if  you  should  be,  I've  given  Harry  Drinkwater 
a  very  good  address." 

IT  was  only  a  rooming-house,  she  explained  to  me, 
but  for  active  people  the  more  convenient  for  that, 
and  with  lots  of  good  cafes  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
told  me  of  one  in  particular — Alfonso  was  the  name 
of  the  restaurateur — where  one  could  get  a  very  good 
dinner,  with  wine,  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  an 
adequate  breakfast  for  forty.  Moreover,  Miss  Blair 
had  long  known  the  lady  who  kept  the  rooming-house 
in  question,  a  friend  of  her  mother's  she  happened  to 
be,  and  anyone  whom  she,  Lydia  Blair,  sent  with  her 
recommendation  would  find  the  place  O.K. 

I  was  terrified.  I  didn't  mean  to  go  to  this  well- 
situated  dwelling,  "rather  far  west"  in  Thirty-fifth 
Street;  I  only  had  visions  of  being  wafted  there 
against  my  will.  So  much  had  happened  in  which  my 
will  had  not  been  consulted  that  I  was  afraid  of  the 
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kindliest  of  intentions.  When  at  dinner  that  evening 
Miss  Mulberry  apologized  across  the  table  for  her 
coldness  toward  me  during  the  trip,  ascribing  it  to  a 
peculiarity  of  hers  in  never  making  gentleman-friends 
till  sure  they  were  gentlemen,  and  offering  me  her 
permanent  address,  I  resolved  that  after  that,  meal 
none  of  the  whole  group  should  catch  another  glimpse 
of  me. 

For  this  reason  I  escaped  to  my  cabin  directly  after 
dinner,  packed  my  humble  belongings,  and  went  to 
bed.  When  toward  eleven,  Drinkwater  came  down 
putting  the  question,  as  he  stumbled  in:  "Sleep, 
Jasper?"  I  replied  with  a  faint  snore.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  days  he  had  been  scattering  Jaspers 
throughout  his  sentences,  and  I  only  didn't  ask  him  to 
give  up  the  practice  because  of  knowing  that  with  men 
of  his  class  that  kind  of  familiarity  is  a  habit.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  days,  so  that  I 
might  as  well  take  it  patiently. 

And  yet  I  was  sorry  that  it  had  to  be  so,  for  some- 
thing had  made  me  like  him.  During  the  days  of  the 
equinoctial  bad  weather  it  had  fallen  to  me  to  steer 
him  about  the  staggering  ship,  and  one  is  naturally 
drawn  to  anything  helpless.  Then,  too,  of  all  the 
men  to  whom  I  ever  lent  a  hand  he  was  the  most 
demonstrative.  He  had  a  boy's  way  of  pawing  you,  of 
sprawling  over  you,  of  giving  your  hand  little  twitches, 
of  affectionate  squeezes  to  your  arm.  There  was  no 
liberty  he  wouldn't  take;  but  when  he  took  them  they 
didn't  seem  to  be  liberties.  If  I  betrayed  a  hint  of 
annoyance  he  would  pat  me  on  on  any  part  of  my 
person  he  happened  to  touch,  with  some  such  soothing 
words  as: 

"There,  there,  poor  'ittle  Jasper!  Let  him  come  to 
his  muvverums,  and  have  his  'ittie  cry." 

But  I  had  to  turn  my  back  on  him.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  I  understood,  however,  that  people  in  his 
class  were  less  sensitive  to  discourtesy  than  those  in 
mine.  They  were  used  to  it.  True,  he  was  blind;  but 
then  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  look  after 
every  blind  man  I  happened  to  run  against  in 
travelling.  Besides  all  this  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
what  I  meant  to  do,  and  refused  to  discuss  it  further 
even  with  myself. 

He  was  hoisting  himself  to  the  upper  bunk  when  he 
made  a  second  attempt  to  draw  me. 

"You'll  have  people  to  meet  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  I  grunted,  sleepily.     "Some  of 


'em  will  be  there."  A  second  or  two  having  passed  1 
felt  it  necessary  to  add:  "Same  with  you,  I  suppose?" 
He  replied  from  overhead.  "Sure!  Two  or  three 
of  the  guys'U  be  jazzing  round  the  dock.  There'll  be 
—  a  —  Jack  —  and  —  a  —  Jim  —  and  —  a  —  well, 
a  pile  of  'em."    He  was  snuggling  down  into  his  pillow 

as  he  wound  up  with  a  hearty: 
■*   V  "Say,  Jasper,  I'll  be  —  I'll  be  all 

right  —  I'll  be  fine." 

riECIDING  that  I  wouldn't  call 
^  this  bluff  I  turned  and  went  to 
sleep.  With  dawn  I  slipped  out  of 
the  cabin  before  the  blind  man  had 
stirred.  Early  rising  got  its  re- 
ward in  a  morning  of  silver  tissue. 
Silver  tissue  was  flung  over  the 
bay,  woven  into  the  air,  and  formed 
all  we  could  see  of  the  sky.  Taking 
my  place  as  far  toward  the  bow  as 
I  could  get  I  watched  till  two 
straight  lines,  forming  a  right 
angle  appeared  against  the  mist, 
after  which,  magical,  pearly,  spir- 
itual, white  in  whiteness,  tower  in 
clou4,  the  great  city  began  to  show 
itself  through  the  haze,  like  some- 
thing born  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Having  nothing  to  carry  but  my 
bag  and  suitcase  I  was  almost  the 
first  on  shore.  So  too  I  must  have 
been  the  first  of  the  passengers 
ready  to  leave  the  dock.  But  two 
things  detained  me,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  take  my  departure. 

The  first  was  fear.  It  came 
without  warning — a  fear  of  soli- 
tude, of  the  city,  of  the  danger  of 
arrest,  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken. 
I  was  like  a  sick  man  who  hasn't 
realized  how  weak  he  is  till  getting 
out  of  bed.  I  had  picked  up  my 
bags  after  the  custom-house  officer 
had  passed  them,  to  walk  out  of  the  pen  under  the 
letter  S,  when  the  thought  of  what  I  was  facing  sud- 
denly appalled  me.  Dropping  my  load  to  the  dusty 
floor  I  sank  on  the  nearest  trunk. 

I  have  read  in  some  English  book  of  reminiscences 
the  confession  of  dread  on  the  part  of  a  man  released 
after  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  on  first  going  into 
the  streets.  The  crowds,  the  horses,  the  drays,  the 
motors,  the  clamor  and  clang,  struck  him  as  horrific. 
For  joining  the  blatant,  hideous  procession  already 
moving  from  the  dock  I  was  no  more  equipped  than 
Minerva  would  have  been  on  the  day  she  sprang  fully 
grown  and  fully  armed  from  her  father's  head. 

Looking  up  the  long  line  of  pens  I  could  see  Miss 
Blair  steering  Drinkwater  from  the  gangway  toward 
the  letter  D.  I  noticed  his  movements  as  reluctant  and 
terrified.  The  din  I  found  appalling  even  with  the 
faculty  of  sight  must  have  been  menacing  to  him  in 
his  darkness.  He  was  still  trying  to  take  it  with  a 
laugh,  but  the  merriment  had  become  frozen. 
Seizing  my  two  bags  again  I  ran  up  the  line. 
"Oh,  you  dear  old  kid!"  Miss  Blair  exclaimed,  as  I 
came  within  speaking  distance,  "I'm  sure  glad  to  see 
you.     I  was  afraid  you'd  been  —  " 

Knowing  her  suspicion  I  cut  in  on  her  fear.  "No; 
it  didn't  happen.  I —  got  cff  the  boat  all  right.  I  — 
I've  just  been  looking  after  my  things,  and  ran  back 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  —  " 

"Bless    you!      There's    everything    you    can    do. 
Harry's  been  crying  for  you  like  a  baby  for  its  nurse." 
"Where  is  he?" 

The  words  were  his.  Confused  by  the  hubbub  he 
was  clawdng  in  the  wrong  direction,  so  that  the  grab 
with  which  he  seized  me  was  likethatof  a  strayed  child. 
So  in  the  end  I  was  in  a  taxi-cab,  bound  for  the  room- 
ing-house "rather  far  west"  in  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
with  my  charge  by  my  side. 
"Say,  isn't  this  the  grandest!" 

The  accent  was  .so  sincere  that  I  laughed.  We  were 
out  in  the  sunlight  by  this  time,  plowing  our  way 
through  the  squalor. 

"What's  grand  about  it?" 

"Oh,  well,  Miss  Blair  finding  me  that  house  to  go  to 
— and  you  going  along  with  me — and  the  doctor  com- 
ing to  see  me  to-morrow  to  talk  about  a  job — " 
"What  job?" 

"Oh,  some  job.  There'll  be  one.  You'll  see.  I've 
got  the  darnedest  good  luck  a  guy  was  ever  born  with 
— all  except  my  name." 
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"What  about  the  fellows  you  said  would  be  jazzing 
round  the  dock  to  meet  you?" 

I  was  sorry  for  that  bit  of  cruelty  before  it  had  got 
into  words.     It  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
r  ever  saw  his  honest  pug-face  fall. 
"Say,  you  didn't  believe  that,  did  you?" 
"You  said  it." 

'Oh,  well,  I  say  lots  of  things.  Have  to."  We 
jolted  on  till  a  block  in  the  traffic  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue without  the  difficulty  of  speaking  against  noise. 
"Look  here!  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  It's — 
it's  a  secret." 
"Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  keep  it." 
"I  want  you  to  know  it.  I  don't  want  to  be  your 
friend  under  false  pretences." 

It  seemed  to  me  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. We  were  on  land.  We  were  in  New  York.  It 
was  hardly  fair  to  these  good  people  to  let  them  think 
that  our  association  could  continue  on  the  same  terms 
as  at  sea.  Somewhere  in  the  back  of  my  strained  mind 
was  the  fact  that  I  had  formerly  classed  myself  as  a 
snob,  and  had  been  proud  of  the  appellation.  That 
is,  I  had  been  fastidious  as  to  whom  I  should  know 
and  whom  I  should  not  know.  I  had  been  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  cutting  those  who  had  been  forced,  or  had 
forced  themselves,  upon  me,  and  had  regarded  this 
skill  as  an  accomplishment.  Finding  myself  on  board 
ship,  and  in  a  peculiar  situation,  I  had  carried  myself 
as  a  gentleman  should,  even  toward  Mr.  Fmnegan  and 
Miss  Mulberry. 

That  part  had  been  relatively  easy.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of  the  kindly  interest  of  the  Averills. 
He  had  made  more  than  one  approach  which  I  parried 
tactfully.  Mrs.  Averill  had  contented  herself  with 
disquieting  looks  from  her  almond  eyes,  though  one 
day  she  had  stopped  me  on  deck  with  the  condescend- 
ing enquiries  as  to  n.y  health  that  one  puts  to  a  friend's 
butler.  Miss  Averiil  had  been  more 
direct — sensible,  solicitous,  and 
rich  in  a  shy  sympathy.  One  day, 
on  entering  the  saloon  I  found  her 
examining  some  rugs  which  a  Per- 
sian passerijrer  was  displaying  in 
the  inteiests  of  trade.  Bein^  call- 
ed by  her  into  counsel  I  helped  her 
to  choose  between  an  Herati  and  a 
Sarouk,  the  very  names  of  which 
she  had  never  heard.  My  con- 
noisseurship  impressed  her.  After 
that  she  spoke  to  me  frequently, 
and  once  recommended  the  employ- 
ment bureau  of  her  Settlement,  in 
case  I  were  looking  for  work. 

All  this  I  had  struggled  with, 
sometimes  irritated,  sometimes 
grimly  amused,  but  always  ill  at 
ease.  Now  it  was  over.  I  should 
never  see  the  Averills  again,  and 
Drinkwater  must  be  given  to 
understand  that  he  too  was  an  in- 
cident. 

"My  dear  fellow,  there  are  no 
pretences.  We  simply  met  on 
board  ship,  and  because  of  your — 
your  accident  I'm  seeing  you  to 
your  door.  That's  all.  It  doesn't 
constitute  friendship." 

"You  bet  it  does,"  was  his  unex- 
pected rejoinder.  "I'm  not  that 
kind  at  all.  When  a  fellow's  white 
with  me,  he's  white.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  ashamed  of  him.  If  you  ever 
want  anyone  to  hold  the  sponge  for 
you,  Jasper — " 

I  repeated,  stupidly,  "Hold  the 
sponge?" 

"Go  bail  for  you — do  anything.  I 
couldn't  go  bail  for  you  on  my  own, 
of  course;  but  I  could  hustle  round 
and  get  someone  to  do  it.  Lydia 
Blair  knows  lots  of  people — and 
there's  the  doctor.  Say,  Jasper, 
I'm  your  friend,  and  I'm  going  to 
stand  by  the  contract." 

TpHE  taxi  lumbered  on  again, 
•^  while  I  was  debating  with  my- 
self as  to  what  to  say  next,  or 
whether  or  not  to  say  anything. 
One  thing  was  clear,  that  no  matter 
what  fate  awaited  me  I  couldn't 
have  Drinkwater  holding  the 
sponge  for  me,  nor  could  I  appear 
in  court,  or  anywhere  else,  with  a 
man  of  his  class  as  my  backer. 

We  were  lurching  into  Broadway  There 


when  he   grasped   me   suddenly  by  the   arm,  to   say: 

"Look  here,  Jasper!  To  show  what  I  think  of  you 
I'm  going  to  make  you  listen  to  that  secret.  I — I 
wasn't  expecting  anyone  to  meet  me.  There's  no  one 
to  meet  me.    Do  you  get  that?" 

I  said  that  I  got  it,  but  found  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
situation. 

"Oh,  but  there  is,  though.  I've  got — I've  got  no 
friends — not  so  much  as  a  father  or  a  mother.  I  never 
did  have.  I  was — I  was  left  in  a  basket  on  a  doorstep 
— twenty-three  years  ago — and  brought  up  in  an 
orphans'  home  in  Texas.  There,  you've  got  it  straight! 
I've  passed  you  up  the  one  and  only  dope  on  Harry 
Drinkwater,  and  any  guy  that's  afraid  he  can't  be  my 
friend  without  wearing  a  dress-suit  to  breakfast — " 

It  was  so  delicate  a  method  of  telling  me  that  I  was 
as  good  as  he  was  that  it  seemed  best  to  let  the  subject 
of  our  future  relations  drop.  They  would  settle  them- 
eelves  when  I  had  carried  out  the  plan  that  had  already 
begun  to  dawn  on  me. 

VII 

MISS  GOLDIE  FLOWERDEW,  for  that  was  the 
name  on  our  note  of  introduction,  was  at  home, 
but  kept  us  waiting  in  a  room  where  I  made  my  first 
study  of  a  rooming-house.  It  was  another  indication 
of  what  I  had  not  been  in  my  past  life  that  a  rooming- 
house  was  new  to  me. 

This  particular  room  must  in  the  sixties  have  been 
the  parlor  of  some  prim  and  prosperous  family.  It 
was  long,  narrow,  dark,  with  dark  carpets,  and  dark 
coverings  to  the  chairs.  Dark  pictures  hung  on  dark 
walls,  and  dark  objets  d'art  adorned  a  terrifying 
chimney-piece  in  black  marble.  On  a  black  walnut 
centre  table  the  white  of  a  newspaper  was  ghastly. 
Folding  doors  shut  us  off  from  a  back  room  that  was 
probably  darker  still;  and  through  the  interstices  of 
the  shrunken  woodwork  we  could  hear  a  vague 
rustling. 


WM  the  racrotton  of  the  honeyed  mnd  meltins  and  fatiimed  In  her  »l«nce«. 


The  rustling  gave  place  to  a  measured  step,  which 
finally  proceeded  from  the  room  and  sounded  along 
the  hall,  as  if  taken  to  the  rhythm  of  a  stone  march  like 
that  in  Don  Giovanni,  when  the  Statue  of  the  Com- 
mander comes  down  from  its  pedestal.  My  com- 
panion and  I  instinctively  stood  up,  divining  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Presence. 

The  Presence  was  soon  on  the  threshold,  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  epithet.  The  Statue  of  the  Commander 
dressed  in  the  twentieth-century  style  of  sweet-six- 
teen  and  crowned  by  a  shock  of  bleached  hair  of  tem- 
pestuous wave,  would  have  looked  like  Miss  Goldie 
Flowerdew  as  she  stood  before  us  majestically,  finger- 
ing our  note  of  introduction. 

"So  she's  not  coming,"  was  her  only  observation, 
delivered  in  a  voice  so  deep  that,  like  Mrs.  Siddons' 
"Will  it  wash?"  it  startled. 

"Did  you  expect  her?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 
The  sepulchral   voice   spoke   again.     "Which   is   the 
blind  one?" 

Drinkwater  moved  forward.  She  too  moved  for- 
ward, coming  into  the  room  and  scanning  him  face  to 
face. 

"You  don't  look  so  awful  blind." 
"No,  but  I  am — for  the  present." 
"For  the  present?    Does  that  mean  that  you  expect 
to  see  again?" 

"The  doctors  say  that  it  m.ay  come  back  as  suddenly 
as  it  went." 
"And  suppose  it  don't?" 

"Oh,  well;  I've  got  along  without  it  for  the  past  six 
months,  so  I  suppose  I  can  do  it  for  the  next  sixty 
years.  I've  given  it  a  good  try,  and  in  some  ways  I 
like  it." 

"You  do,  do  you?" 
"Yes,  lady." 

"Then,"  she  declared,  in  her  tragic  voice,  "I  like  you." 
He    flushed    as    a    girl    flushes, 
though    his     grin     was    his     own 
specialty. 

"Say,"  he  began,  in  confidential 
glee,  "Miss  Blair  said  you  would — ■" 
"Tell  Lydia  Blair  that  she's  at 
liberty  to  bestow  her  affections 
when  and  as  she  chooses;  but  beg 
her  to  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
to  dispose  of  mine.  You'd  like  to 
see  her  room." 

She   was   turning   to   begin   her 
stone  march  toward  the  stairs  but 
Drinkwater  held  back. 
"Say,  lady;  is  it — is  it  her  room?" 
"Certainly;  it's  the  one  she's  al- 
ways had  when  she's  been  with  me, 
and  which   she  reserved  by  letter 
four  weeks  ago.     I  was  to  expect 
her  ^s  soon  as  the  steamer  docked." 
"Oh,  then — "  the  boy  began  to 
stammer. 

"Nonsense,  my  good  man.  Dont 
be  foolish.  She's  gone  elsewhere, 
and  the  room  is  to  let.  If  she  hadn't 
sent  me  someone  I  would  have 
charged  her  a  week's  rent;  but  now 
that  she's  got  me  a  tenant  she's  at 
liberty  to  go  where  she  likes.  She 
knows  I'd  rather  have  men  than 
women  at  any  time  of  day." 

"Oh,'  but  if  it's  her  room,   and 

she's  given  it  up  to  me " 

"It  isn't  her  room;  it's  mine.  I 
can  let  it  to  anyone  I  please.  She 
knows  of  a  dozen  places  in  the  city 
that  she'll  like  just  as  well  as  this, 
so  don't  think  she'll  be  on  the  street. 
Come  along;  I've  no  time  to  waste." 
"Better  go,"  I  whispered,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  so  that  the  pro- 
cession started. 


"npHE  hall  was  papered  in  deep 
crim.'ion,  against  which  a  mon- 
umental black  walnut  hat-and- 
umbrella  stand  was  visible  chiefly 
because  of  the  gleam  of  an  inset 
mirror.  The  floors  were  painted 
in  the  darkest  shade  of  brown,  in 
keeping  with  the  massive  body  of 
the  staircase.  Up  the  stairway,  as 
along  the  hall,  ran  a  strip  of  deep 
crimson  carpet,  exposing  the  warp 
on  the  edge  of  each  step. 

A  hush  of  solemnity  lay  over 
everything.  Clearly  Miss  Flower- 
dew's  roomers  were  off  for  the  day, 
and  the  place  left  to  her  and  th« 
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little  colored  maid  who  admitted  us.  Drink- 
water  and  I  made  our  way  upward  in  a  kind  of 
awe,  he  clinging  to  my  arm,  frightened  and  yet 
adventurous. 

The  long,  steep  stairs  curved  toward  the  top 
to  an  upper  hall  darker  than  that  below  because 
the    one   window    was    in    ground 
glass   with   a   border   of   red   and 
blue.  Deep  crimson  was  again  the 
dominating  color,  broken  only  by 
the   doors   which   may   have   been 
mahogany.     All  doors  were  closed 
except    the    one 
nearest    to    the 
top  of  the   stairs, 
which    stood 
ajar.      Miss 
Flowerdew 
pushed    it  open, 
Oidding  us  to  fol- 
low her. 

We  were  on 
the  spot  which 
above  all  others 
in  the  world 
Lydia  Blair  call- 
ed home.  When 
the  exquisite  bit 
of  jewel-weed 
drifted  past  me 
on  the  deck  of 
the  Auvergne 
this  haven  was 
in  the  back- 
ground of  her 
memory. 

Through  the  gloom  two 
iron  beds,  covered  with 
coarse  white  counter- 
panes, sagged  in  the  out- 
lines of  their  single  mattresses  as 
beds  do  after  a  great  many  peo- 
ple have  slept  in  them.  A  low 
wicker  armchair  sagged  in  the 
seat  as  armchairs  do  after  a  great 
many  people  have  sat  in  them.  A 
great    m.any    people    had    passed 

through  this  room,  wearing  it  down,  wearing  it 
out;  and  yet  there  was  a  woman  in  the  world 
whose  soul  leaped  toward  it  as  the  hearth  of  her  af- 
fections. Because  it  was  architecturally  dark  a  paper 
of  olive-green  arabesques  on  an  olive-green  back- 
ground had  been  glued  on  the  walls  to  make  it  darker 
still;  and  because  it  was  now  as  dark  as  it  could  be 
made  the  table,  the  chest-of-drawers,  the  wash-stand, 
like  the  doors,  were  all  of  the  darkest  brown.  Miss 
Flow^erdew  pointed  to  their  bare  tops  to  say: 

"Lydia  has  her  own  covers,  and  when  she  puts  her 
photographs  and  knick-knacks  round  it  makes  a  home 
for  her." 

"Say,  isn't  it  grand!"  Drinkwater  cried,  looking 
round  with  his  sightless  eyes. 

"It's  grand  for  the  money,"  Miss  Flowerdew  cor- 
rected. "It's  not  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  nor  yet  is  it 
what  I  was  used  to  when  on  the  stage;  but  it's  clean 

"  which  it  was  "and  only  respectable  people 

have  roomed  here.  Come,  young  man,  and  I'll  show 
you  how  to  find  your  way." 

Miss  Flowerdew  may  have  been  on  the  stage,  but 
she  ought  to  have  been  a  nurse.  Not  even  Lydia  Blair 
could  take  hold  of  a  helpless  man  with  such  tenderness 
of  strength.  Holding  Drinkwater  by  the  hand  she 
showed  him  how  to  find  the  conveniences  of  this  nest, 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  bathroom  was  the  first 
door  on  the  right  as  you  went  into  the  hall,  and  only 
a  step  away. 

"I  hope  I  shan't  give  you  any  more  trouble,  lady, 
after  this,"  the  blind  boy  breathed,  gratefully. 

"Trouble!  Of  cour.se  you'll  give  me  trouble!  The 
man  who  doesn't  give  a  woman  trouble  is  not  a  man. 
I've  had  male  roomers  so  neat  and  natty  you'd  have 
sworn  they  were  female  ones — and  I  got  rid  of  'em. 
When  a  man  doe.?n't  know  whether  to  put  his  boots  on 
the  mantelpiece  or  in  the  wash-basin  when  he  takes 
them  off,  I  can  see  I've  got  something  to  take  care  of.  I 
guess  I  may  as  well  cart  these  away." 

The  reference  was  to  two  photographs  that  stood  on 
the  ledges  of  the  huge  black  walnut  mirror. 

"I  put  'em  out  to  give  Lydia  a  home  feeling  as  soon 
as  she  arrived.  That's  her  father,  Byron  Blair,"  she 
continued,  handing  me  the  picture  of  an  extremely 
good-looking,  weak-faced  man  of  the  Dundreary  type, 
"and  that's  her  mother,  Tiliie  Lightwood,  as  she  was 
when  she  and  I  starred  in  The  Wages  of  Sin."  I  ex- 
amined the  charming  head,  with  profile  overweighted 
by  a  chignon,  while  Miss  Flowerdew  continued  her  re- 
miniseeTices.     "I  played    Lady    Somberley    to    Tillie's 
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"I'm    glad    of    a    word    alone    with    you,"    said    Misa    Averill. 


Lettie  Gwynne  for  nearly  three  years  on  end,  first 
here,  on  Broadway,  and  then  on  the  road.  Don't  do 
you  any  good,  playing  the  same  part  so  long.  Easy 
work  and  money,  but  you  get  the  mannerisms  fixed  on 
you.  I  was  a  good  utility  woman  up  to  that  time;  but 
when  I  came  back  to  Broadway  I  was  Lady  Somberley. 
I  never  could  get  rid  of  her,  and  so  ...  .  I'll  show  you 
some  of  my  notices  and  photographs — no,  not  to-day; 
but  when  you  come  round  to  see  your  friend — that  is 

"     She  looked  enquiringly — "that  is,  if  you  don't 

mean  to  use  the  other  bed." 

npHIS  being  the  hint  I  needed  I  took  it.  With  the 
-*■  briefest  of  farewells  I  was  out  on  the  pavements 
with  my  bags  in  my  hands,  walking  eastward  without 
a  goal. 

Once  more  I  had  to  stifle  my  concern  as  to  Drink- 
water. I  saw  him,  when  Miss  Flowerdew  would  have 
gone  downstairs,  sitting  alone  in  his  darkness,  with 
nothing  to  do.  His  trunk,  the  unpacking  of  which 
would  give  him  some  occupation,  would  not  arrive  till 
evening;  and  in  the  meantime  he  would  have  no  one 
but  himself  for  company.  He  couldn't  go  out;  it  would 
be  all  he  could  do  to  feel  his  way  to  the  bathroom  and 
back,  though  even  that  small  excursion  would  be  a 
break  in  his  monotony 

But  I  took  these  thoughts  and  choked  them.  It  was 
preposterous  that  I  should  hold  myself  responsible 
for  the  comfort  of  a  boy  met  by  chance  on  a  steamer. 
Had  I  taken  him  in  charge  frorn  affection  or  philan- 
thropy it  would  have  been  all  very  well ;  but  I  had  no 
philanthropic  promptings,  and  while  I  liked  him  I  was 
far  from  taking  this  wavering  sympathy  as  affection. 
I  was  sorry  for  him,  of  course;  but  others  must  take 
care  of  him.  I  should  have  all  I  could  do  in  taking 
care  of  myself. 

So  I  wandered  on,  hardly  noticing  at  first  the  way 
I  took,  and  then  consciously  looking  for  a  hotel.  As 
to  that  I  had  definitely  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to 
any  of  those  better  known,  though  the  names  of  several 
remained  in  my  memory,  till  I  had  properly  clothed 
myself.  Though  in  a  measure  I  had  grown  used  to  my 
appearance  I  caught  the  occasional  turning  of  a  head 
to  look  at  me,  and  once  the  eyebrows  of  a  passer-by 
went  up  in  amused  surprise. 

I  discovered  quickly  enough  that  I  knew  New  York, 
and  that  I  knew  it  tolerably  well;  and  almost  as  quick- 
ly I  learned  that  I  knew  it  not  as  a  resident  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  visitor.  Now  that  I  was  there 
I  could  see  myself  always  coming,  and  always  going. 


From  what  direction  I  had  come,  and  in  what  direction 
I  turned  in  leaving  still  were  mysteries.  But  the  con- 
viction of  having  no  abiding  tie  with  this  city  was  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  spectator  in  a  theatre  of  having 
no  permanent  connection  with  the  play. 

Coming  on  a  modest  hotel  at  last  I  made  bold  to  go 
in,  finding  myself  in  a  lobby  of  imitation  onyx  and  an 
atmosphere  heavy  with  tobacco.  I  crossed  to  the  desk, 
under  the  eyes  of  some  three  or  four  colored  boys  who 
didn't  offer  to  assist  me  with  my  bags,  and  applied  for 
a  room.  A  courteous  young  man  of  Slavic  or  Semitic 
nationality  regretted  that  they  were  "full  up."  I 
marched  out  again. 

Repeating  this  experience  at  another  and  another, 
I  was  saved  from  doing  it  at  a  fourth  by  a  uniformed 
darky  porter  wlio,  as  I  was  about  to  go  up  the  steps, 
shook  his  head,  at  the  same  time  sketching  in  the  air 
an  oval  which  I  took  to  be  a  zero.  I  didn't  go  in,  but 
I  was  oddly  di.sconcerted.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
till  then  that  hotels  had  a  choice  in  guests,  just  as 
guests  had  a  choice  in  hotels.  I  had  always  supposed 
that  a  man  who  could  pay  could  demand  a  welcome 
anywhere;  but  here  I  was,  with  nearly  four  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  unable  to  find  a  lodging  because 
something  strange  in  my  clothes,  or  my  eyes,  or  my 
general  demeanor,  or  in  all  together,  stamped  me  as 
unusual.  "Who's  that  freak?"  I  heard  one  bellboy 
a.sk  another,  and  the  term  seemed  to  brand  me. 

T^HE  day  was  muggy.  After  the  keen  sea  air  it  was 
■*■  breathless.  When  I  could  walk  no  longer  I  stag- 
gered into  a  humble  eating-house  that  seemed  to  be 
half  underground.  There  was  no  one  there  but  two 
waitresses,  one  of  whom,  wearing  her  hair  a,  /«  madone. 
came  forward  as  I  closed  the  door.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, come  forward  so  quickly  but  that  I  heard  her  say 

to  her  companion:     "Well,  of  all  the  nuts !"    The 

observation,  though  breathles.sly  suspended  there, 
made  me  shy  about  ordering  my  repast. 

And  when  it  came  I  couldn't  eat.  It  was  good 
enough  doubtless,  but  coarse  and  ill-served.  I  think 
the  young  lady  who  found  me  a  nut  was  sorry  for  me 
when  it  came  to  close  quarters,  for  she  did  her  best  to 
coax  my  appetite  with  other  kind  suggestions.  All  I 
could  do  in  response  was  to  flourish  the  roll  of  notes 
into  which  I  had  changed  my  French  money  on  board, 
and  give  her  an  amazing  tip. 

But  a  new  decision  had  come  to  me  while  I  strove  to 
eat,  and  on  making  my  way  up  to  daylight  again  I 
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unequal  to  the  physical  strain  without  taking  opium 
or  cocaine. 
— Wilcox.  Maybe  this  is  the  reason,  or  maybe  these  women  are 

the  dupes  of  the  "cadets"  or  panderers,  who  prey  upon 
them,  and  persuade  them  that  drugs  are  necessary  in 
order  that  the  women  may  be  kept  steadily  to  their 
evil  practices. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  fall- 
en women  are  largely  in- 
fluenced in.  their  mental 
outlook  by  those  black- 
guardly persons  who  are 
responsible  for  the  white 
slave  traffic.  Almost  every 
girl  has  been  persuaded  in- 
to the  belief  that  she  is  an 
outcast  and  irretrievably 
lost,  and  that  no  respect- 
able occupation  is  open  to 
her.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  impressions  to 
root  from  her  mind.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  many  of  the  most 
excellent  Christian  women 

have  been  hypnotized  into  thinking  the  same  thing 
about  erring  girls.  It  seems  to  be  an  inherited  idea 
that  is  hard  to  shake  oflf. 

Adelaide  Proctor  gave  it  the  lie  direct  when  she 
said: 

"No   star  is   ever   lost   we   once   have   seen. 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have  been." 

As  day  by  day,  in  the  Woman's  Court,  one  listens 
to  the  soft  voices  and  looks  into  the  flower-like  faces 
of  young  girls  who  have  fallen  into  wrong-doing,  and 
who  are  variously  charged  as  "inmates,"  or  "night- 
walkers,"  one  must  perforce  recall  to  mind  Charles 
Lamb's  description  of  the  tutelar  genius  of  childhood, 
the  half  earth-born  one,  who  in  heaven  went  lame  and 
lonely. 

In  studying  the  causes  which  underlie  this  evil,  the 
magistrate  will  often  find  it  heart-breaking  to  learn 
how  small  a  cause  has  brought  about  a  girl's  downfall. 
Such  a  tragedy  occurred  lately  through  a  mistress  lock- 
ing the  nursemaid  out  all  night  because  the  girl  re- 
turned home  late.  Apart  from  the  callousness  of  such 
a  proceeding,  the  lack  of  imagination  displayed  by  this 
mistress  amounts  almost  to  a  crime.  Statistics  from 
the  United  States  show  that  domestic  service  is  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  employment  for  girls,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  downfalls  coming  from  this  form  of  employ- 
ment. 

Or,  maybe,  it  has  just  happened  that  the  girl  "hadn't 
the  price"  for  her  lodgings  and  so,  for  a  few  cents,  has 
been  drawn  into  a  life  of  infamy  and  disease.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  think — and  may  it  happen  that 
j-ou  do  also — that  it  is  an  odious  scandal  for  huge  sums 
to  be  expended  on  town  halls  or  other  municipal  build- 
ings, where,  in  many  towns,  there  is  no  place  in  which 
a  homeless  girl  can  sleep  in  safety.  It  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  that  at  the  present  time,  a  woman  from 
the  city  of  Edmonton  has  been  employed  by  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  investigate  the  conditions  re- 
lating to  the  housing  of  girls  in  Canadian  cities  and  to 
report  on  the  same. 

In  working  for  their  rehabilitation,  the  friends  of 
the  court  aim  to  keep  present  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  girls  entered  into 
the  life  of  vice  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  the 
punishment  or  rehabilitation  is  needed  in  such  a  case,  realization  of  what  was  before  them,  and  that  in  con- 
With  prostitution,  however,  the  work  of  rehabilita-  sequence  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  age 
tion  presents  m'^ny  difficulties,  and  is  discouraging  in  of  consent  raised.  In  every  country  the  age  of  consent 
the    extreme.       This     is  marks    the    standard    of 

Note. — The  establishment  of  courts  for 
the  hearing  of  zvovten  is  a  reform  that  all 
Canada  should  adopt.  That  it  will  idti- 
mately  come  to  pass  that  all  Canadian 
cities  will  have  women's  courts  seems  cer- 
tain?, Consequently  Mrs.  Murphy's  story 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  court  of 
the  kind  has  an  historic  as  well  as  practi- 
cal interest. 


How  strange 
And  inexplicable  a  thing  is  law : 
How  curious  its  whys  and  why-nots. 


AWHILE  ago,  I  said  my  experience  had  taught 
me  that  the  older  women  who  were  convicted  of 
offences  *in  the  Police  Court,  or  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction,  were  found  to  be  difficult  of  re- 
clamation. This  applies  only  to  women  charged  under 
causes  relating  to  prostitution. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  numerous  highly  res- 
pectable women  are  summoned  to  court  for  breaches 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act;  refusal  to  pay  their  dog  tax, 
or  for  keeping  their  children  out  of  school.  As  a  usual 
thing,  these  ladies  are  highly  indignant  and  take  a 
long  time  to  get  over  what  they  consider  a  personal 
and  unpardonable  affront. 

Sudermann  was  not  wholly  correct  when  he  said, 
"The  losing  side  always  philosophizes." 

There  are  others  summoned  for  assault  who  or- 
dinarily are  quite  law-abiding  citizens.  When  a  duo- 
logue occurs  between  neighbors  in  a  Berseker  mood, 
and  they  get  to  calling  each  other  "a  Hun,"  or  a  "putty- 
faced  Galician" — both  claiming  to  be  pure-bred  Polish 
— it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a  hair-pulling  encounter 
will  ensue  and  that,  ultimately,  an  array  of  legal  talent 
will  be  engaged  to  set  the  matter  right  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world. 

Surely,  the  fact  that  these  women  refuse  to  lie  under 
odious  titles  is  proof  positive  of  their  respectability. 

It  might  be  said  in  passing,  that  it  is  from  their 
experiences  in  Court  that  these  foreign  women  usually 
deduct  their  ideas  of  the  Canadian  Government.  They 
come  in  contact  with  officialdom  at  no  other  place,  ex- 
cept the  post  office  and  the  customs.  Although  obliged 
to  penalize  them,  the  woman  magistrate  does  well, 
therefore,  to  send  them  away  with  their  self-respect  in- 
tact and  no  root  of  bitterness  in  their  hearts.  This 
result  cannot  be  achieved  when  cases  are  hurried 
through,  and  I  am  one  who  is  fully  persuaded  the  re- 
sult is  worth  achieving,  and  that  there  is  no  valid  rea- 
son anyway  why  the  cases  pertaining  to  foreigners 
should  be  hurried  through,  or  heard  with  impatience. 

Or  it  occasionally  occurs  that  accidental  intoxica- 
tion happens  in  the  best-regulated  circles,  and  she 
would  be  an  inconsiderate  and  inexperienced  Court- 
house keeper  who  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
fact.  The  question  put  by  Horace  the  Roman  poet 
about  tvTO  thousand  years  ago,  still  remains  pertinent : 
''Whom  have  not  plentiful  cups  made  eloquent?" 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  vivacious  old 
Frenchwoman,  whose  name  does  not  matter,  told  in 
court  how  she  was  playing  the  piano  for  a  dance  and 
to  relieve  her  thirst  drank  plentifully  of  the  lemonade. 
"Ah-h,  Madame!  I  tak'  onlee  free  small  glasse.' — 
mabbe  four — I  dunno.  Eet  ees  so  sweet,  so  delicious, 
so  cool!  But,  ma  foi!  by'n-by,  I  am  ver'  hot>— so  ver', 
ver'  hot  an'  my  eye'hes,  dey  so  bad,  teel  key'ses  of  de 
pee-ah-no,  dey  stand  up  like  teeth  an'  would  not  hold 
on  a  min'te. 

"What  happen  more?  I  weel  spick  right  out  and  tell, 
Madame. 

"I  leave  de  pee-ah-na  ver'  queeck,  an'  run  home  hara, 
but  dese  teeth  follow  aftaire  me  like  ten  t'ousand 
crazee  devils,  till  I  have  bad  think  in  all  my  head. 

"More  I  cannot  tell  to  you,  onlee  de  poleece  have 
bring  me  here.  Mabbe,  Madame,  you  mak'  arrange 
for  me  to  go  to  my  ol'  man  dees  aftairenoon.  I  make 
de  bet  I  nevaire  come  back  once  more." 

And  Madame  lets  her  go,  for  it  is  quite  evident  no 
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largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  women  who  lead  im- 
moral lives  almost  in- 
variably become  addict- 
ed to  the  use  of  habit- 
forming  drugs. 

Drug    Deterioration 

SOME  of  these,  with  a 
twist  of  pain  about 
their  mouths,  have  told 
me  they  would  be  wholly 


marks    the    standard 
its  morality. 

The    Work    of  Rehabili- 
tation 

A  T  this  juncture,  the 
■■  *  reader  is  probably 
saying  that  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  is  not  the 
magi.strate's  work  at  all. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  speak  of 


women's        courts, 
and     that    no    or- 
dinarily d  e  c-e  n  t 
woman     could     sit, 
day  after  day,  cold- 
ly    passing     judg- 
ment upon  persons 
of    her    own    sex, 
without   making 
some  attempt,  however  slight,  to  sting  them  awake;  to 
pull  them  out  of  the  slough  and  to  generally  back  them 
up  in  any  attempt  at  repairing  their  broken  lives. 

Besides,  it  may  happen  that  the  Magistrate  who  has 
no  time  for  the  reading  of  romance,  or  the  seeing  of 
plays,  may  find  the  thrill  of  the  drama  in  watching 
these  struggles  for  betterment;  the  unfolding  of  a 
girl's  potentialities;  or  the  happy  ending  of  a  tragic 
episode. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  a  girl  is  more  amenable  to  advice 
on  these  occasions  than  at  any  other  moment  of  her 
life,  and  more  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  a  fresh 
start  in  life  with  work  suitable  to  her  qualifications. 
Perhaps,  in  all  the  world,  there  is  nothing  so  desolate 
and  forlorn — or,  indeed,  more  desperate — as  a  girl 
who  for  the  first  time  stands  alone  in  the  prisoner's 
dock  as  a  convicted  criminal.  She  may  resent  advice, 
or  what  in  her  "gay"  moments  she  might  call  inter- 
ference or  patronage,  but  at  this  moment  it  seems  like 
a  look  into  clear  open  skies  for  some  woman  to  put 
an  arm  around  her  and  ask  if  she  wants  anotJier 
chance  to  make  good  in  a  fair  field. 

This  offer  may  come  from  the  courthouse  keeper,  or 
from  one  of  the  other  housekeepers  who  has  been  listen- 
ing intently  to  the  story  while  she  only  appeared  to 
be  knitting  a  khaki-colored  sock,  but  who  was  actually 
thinking  a  way  out  for  the  girl,  with  herself  in  the 
role  of  a  bigger  sister. 

More  than  one  so-called  "society"  woman  has  slipped 
into  the  Black  Maria  beside  a  prisoner,  or  into  the  cells, 
where  they  might  talk  the  matter  over  and  come  to  a 
conclusion.  This  has  been  the  beginning  of  better 
things  for  many  girls,  but  it  is  not  well  to  be  easily 
discouraged  in  that  quite,  a  few  of  the  girls,  prefer 
things  which  are  ugly  and  obscene  and,  like  Madame  de 
W'arens,  the  mistress  of  Rousseau,  regard  virtue  as 
a  mere  social  prejudice.  Vain,  vulgar  and  intemperate, 
and  bearing  the  physical  stigmata  of  their  type,  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  future — even  length  of 
days — for  the  flare  and  flutter  of  the  swallow-pit  des- 
cribed as  the  underworld. 

In  Cases  of  Doubt 

\  WHILE  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  girl  convict  standing 
■'^  in  the  prisoner's  dock.  Give  me  leave  to  correct 
myself.  In  the  women's  court  we  have  no  dock.  The 
prisoner  sits  in  an  arm  chair  in  front  of  the  magistrate, 
standing  to  be  sworn  and  to  hoar  the  minute  of  ad 
judication. 

He  or  she  is  to  be  held  innocent  until  the  case  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  is  afforded  the  consideration  due  to  in- 
nocent persons.  But  even  if  people  have  committed  an 
offence,  and  have  been  apprehended  for  the  same,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid,  reason  why  they  should 
be  coarsely  "hustled,"  or  dealt  with  unkindly. 

^  year  ago,  while  in  Toronto,  I  copied  a  letter  in 
Osgoode  Hall,  in  an  office  there,  which  bears  out  this 
idea,  and  have  the  copy  close  by  my  desk.  It  was 
written  to  the  Honorable  William  N.  Ferguson,  Judge 
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of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario,  by  a  well-known  poet-barrister,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Ferguson's  elevation  to  the  Bench.  It 
reads  thus: — 

"My  dear  Pat: 

I  helped  to  make  you  a  Bencher.  I  unwitting- 
ly assisted  in  elevating  you  to  the  Bench;  now 
let  me  speak  from  a  safe  position. 

"You  are  the  President  of  a  wicked  Tory  club. 
You  are  evidently  the  member  of  a  Church  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  wicked  men,  and 
you  know  you  are  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
wicked.  I,  therefore,  ask  you  not  to  forget  your 
old  friends  when  you  come  into  your  kingdom. 

"On  the  Bench  be  fair,  but  in  cases  of  doubt 
lean  somewhat  to  the  wicked;  they  are  grateful 
and  human  people  and  will  appreciate  your 
efforts. 

"With  genuine  congratulations,  believe  me. 
Yours  truly, 

JAS.   HAVERSON." 

Give  me  leave  also,  to  go  back  to  the  knitting  of  the 
khaki-colored  sock  in  order  that  I  may  explain  the 
"atmosphere"  which  prevails,  for  I  know  of  no  other 
court  where  a  similar  one  may  be  sensed.  Almost 
every  woman  brings  a  piece  of  needlework  with  her, 
so  that  any  female  who  comes  here  to  be  tried,  feels 
that,  at  least,  she  is  among  her  peers  and  free  from 
the  leering,  lecherous  "rounders"  who  frequent  these 
places  to  satisfy  their  odious  curiosity,  or  to  lay  plans 
of  luring  them  back  to  their  old  haunts. 

Unless  she  is  a  very  old  offender,  the  name  of  the 
woman  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  newspaper,  so  that 
her  "pals"  do  not  know  where  she  has  been  sent,  or 
how  long  she  is  to  remain.  When  she  does  come  out  of 
her  place  of  incarceration,  it  is  a  trusted  woman  who 
meets  her  at  the  railway  station  and  takes  her  to  a 
home,  or  to  a  place  of  work  that  has  been  pre-arranged 
between   them. 

Then,  too,  by  saving  her  from  publicity,  the  woman 
offender  is  not  forever  marked  as  "fair  game"  for  the 
convenience  of  scampish,  industrious  sinners  of  either 
sex. 

Maybe,  some  day,  we  will  think  it  baneful  and  shame- 
worthy  that  the  name  of  any  offender  against  the 
criminal  laws  should  be  given  to  the  public.  Where 
the  convict  pays  the  full  penalty  to  the  State,  nothing 
further  is  owing  to  anyone,  except  that  the  convict 
reform.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  merciful  shield- 
ing of  the  offender  from  all  curious,  critical,  or  cal- 
culating eyes. 

Where  Are  the  Mothers? 

TpHE  question  will  be  probably  asked  here,  "Where 
-"■    are  the  mothers  of  the  girls  who  appear  in  court?" 

Anyone  who  has  read  novels  knows  the  answer.  The 
heroine  seldom  has  a  mother.  She  could  not  have,  for, 
otherwise,  there  could  be  no  adventures,  or  what  re- 
viewers call  "history."  Browning  calls  attention  to 
this  fact  in  the  line,  "I  was  so  young.  I  loved  him  so.  / 
had  no  mother.    God  forgot  me,  and  I  fell." 

Or  if  the  mother  should  happen  to  exist,  you  may 
know  in  these  cases,  that  she  is  a  shilly-shally  person 
either  utterly  ignorant  or  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
life  led  by  her  own  daughter. 

While  the  police  officers  tell  in  court  of  their  taking 
a  raw,  unthinking  girl  out  of  vile  surroundings,  one  is 
amazed  to  observe  how  her  thickly-stupid  mother  will 
sit  by  and  listen,  apparently  unmoved  and  uninter- 
ested. She  seems  to  be  all  marrow  and  no  bone.  In- 
deed, one  longs  greatly  to  affront  the  woman  because 
of  her  inanity  and  apparent  uselessness — and  one  some- 
times does  affront  her. 

Some  of  the  mothers  do  not  even  know  what  wages 
their  daughters  are  receiving  or  where 
they  work.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  women  who  bring  their  daughters 
to  the  city,  drop  them  at  the  market 
place,  and  bid  them  find  a  situation. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  probably  true  in  Canada, 
that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
who  enter  places  of  prostitution  come 
from  the  farms  and  villages  to  find  work 
in  the  city. 

"Better  Baby  Contests"  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  quite  a  few  of  us 
would  like  to  see  a  "Better  Parenis' 
movement." 

-Speaking  of  farmers'  daughters,  it 
might  be  well  to  note  here  that,  in  all 
ages,  these  rural  girls  have  been  the 
prpy  of  young  "bloods"  from  the  city, 
and  it  is  high  time  the  farmers  woke  up 
.inii  put  trespass  notices  and  scare- 
crows op  their  homes  instead  of  in  their 
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Should  Women  Be  Fined? 

/^NE  of  the  most  vexatious  questions  in  the 
Woman's  Court  is  the  fining  of  misdemeanant.^. 
If  a  girl  be  fined  as  a  vagrant,  or  night-walker,  and 
pays  the  amount,  the  State  virtually  becomes  a  sharer 
in  the  traffic.  Her  fine  becomes  a  license  fee  until  she 
is  again  apprehended,  when  another  fine  is  paid.  I 
know  a  woman  who  has  paid  eight  such  fees  into 
court. 

Moreover,  this  fee  or  fine  is  usually  borrowed  by 
her  from  the  reprobate  male  persons  with  whom  she 
is  best  acquainted,  so  that  the  girl-woman  steps  out 
of  court  with  the  entangling  noose  tied  more  tightly 
about  her  neck.  This  debt,  therefore,  is  one  which  is 
paid,  re-paid  and  sur-paid.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  amount  she  borrows  frequently  includes 
her  counsel's  fee,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  subsequent  ap- 
peal proceedings,  and  that  sometimes  this  amount  runs 
into  several  hundred  dollars. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  until  we  have  a  system  of 
industrial  schools  and  farms,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
term  in  jail  is  preferable  to  a  fine,  in  that  the  woman 
only  seems  to  brush  up  her  technique  in  the  guard- 
room, and  to  mako  a  new  circle  of  still  more  graceless 
acquaintances. 

Or  it  may  be  what  we  need  is  a  better  adult  proba- 
tion system,  and  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems which  criminals  present.  Our  present  method 
is  as  if  we  sent  a  small-pox  case,  a  fractured  limb,  and 
a  maternity  case  to  a  hospital  and  gave  all  the  same 
treatment,  making  them  stay  for  an  allotted  time, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  whether  they  have  re- 
covered or  not. 

Our  curious  callousness  towards  evils  which  have 
been  long  entrenched  is  the  only  explanation  one  can 
offer  for  this  strange  and  faulty  practice. 

Still,  the  situation  is  not  entirely  hopeless  in  that 
a  clearing-house  for  males  has  lately  been  provided  at 
Sing  Sing  Prison  where,  after  a  man  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  mental  and  physical  examination,  and  his 
life-history  intensively  studied,  efforts  are  made  to 
rehabilitate  him  in  the  light  of  his  disabilities,  capa- 
bilities and  adaptabilities. 

Sometime,  we  may  catch  this  idea  in  Canada  and 
apply  it,  not  only  to  our  prisoners,  but  to  all  insane 
persons.  Not  only  would  this  method  be  a  saving  of 
our  human  material  and  the  establishment  of  our  so- 
cial security  but,  because  of  the  vast  expense  of  crimin- 
ality, a  matter  of  good  business.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  average  felon  for 
apprehension,  indictment,  detention  or  other  disposal, 
amounts  to  one  thousand  dollars.  To  say  anything 
further  about  our  foolish  policy  would  be  to  merely 
elaborate  the  obvious. 

God's  Foolish  Ones 


tate?- — her  husband  was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  farn 
heavily,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  preyed  upon  th 
woman's  mind  until  she  became  demented. 

Presently,  she  began  to  wander  through  the  cour 
room  singing  a  song  of  her  childhood,  and  fingering 
things  like  a  curious  child.  "Thou  art  a  fragrani 
flower"  (this  is  what  she  sang)  "so  beautiful,  sc 
sweet." 

Forgetting  the  evidence,  I  could  not  but  follow  the 
song,  for  had  I  not  learned  these  very  words  myself. 
as  a  little  girl,  from  Frauleln  Ana,  in  the  old  Wyke 
ham  Hall  at  Toronto,  that  is  close  by  the  Sea  of  On- 
tario? 

Perhaps,  this  was  why  I  was  not  visibly  shocked 
like  the  clerk,  interpreter,  orderly,  Herr  Pastor,  and 
the  weeping  daughter  when  "the  defendant,"  stealing 
up  by  the  big  official  chair,  quietly  kissed  me  on  the 
cheek. 

Pouf !  she  might  kiss  "the  court"  if  she  wanted  to, 
which  may  only  go  to  show  that  a  woman  magistrate 
is  incapable  of  upholding  the  time-honored  dignity  of 
the  Bench  in  the  generally  approved  manner  of  the 
male  occupants  thereof. 

A  NOTHER  woman,  who  went  insane  this  summer 
because  of  financial  worries,  moved  us  all  to  tears 
and  caused  the  most  case-hardened  counsel  to  come 
secretly  and  separately  with  requests  that  I  would 
draw  on  them  for  whatever  money  I  needed  to  set 
things  right. 

She  was  only  twenty-three,  this  woe-fated  girl,  and 
had  a  four-year-old  child  whom  she  idolized,  and  for 
whom  she  labored  almost  unceasingly.  Unfortunately 
she  had  purchased  a  cow  and  some  poultry  for  which 
she  went  into  debt,  and  which  were  kept  at  her  little 
tar-paper  shack. 

I  came  first  to  know  the  woman  because  she  couldn't 
pay  her  dog  tax,  and  because  she  refused  to  give  up 
the  dog,  it  being  her  baby's  playmate. 

Together,  s^e  and  I  successfully  withstood  the 
license  inspector  of  the  city  and  the  stiffish  policemen 
on  the  beat  without  paying  them  so  much  as  a  single 
cent,  and  successfully  we  withstood  the  cow  and  poultry 
creditors  with  a  few  dollars,  now  and  then,  to  assuage 
their  wrath  but,  someway  or  other,  I  was  found  nap- 
ping when  the  supreme  tragedy  fell  on  the  faithful 
young  mother. 

I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  couple  of  months  when,  one 
morning,  she  appeared  in  court  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  murder  her  child.  She  told  us  how  she  had  been 
unable  to  supply  herself  or  her  child  with  food,  how 
the  child's  father,  a  young  bachelor,  offered  her  a  way 
out  by  becoming  his  mistress  and  how,  at  last  in  fear 
and  raw  despair,  she  had  placed  the  child  on  the  rail- 
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come  to  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  are  of  the  engine 
those  which  have  to  do  with  insanity.  The  treatment 
of  these  is  a  melancholy  task,  like  wiping  rouge  off  a 
dead  face.  In  our  court  no  "Information  and  Com- 
plaint" is  read  but  the  patient  is  told,  if  she  be  sane 
enough  to  understand,  that  she  has  come  here  that  we 
might  hear  what  the  doctors  and  her  friends  say  on 
oath  about  her  mental  health,  and  that  she  has  no  cause 
to  be  afraid. 

Recently,  an  aged  foreigner  who  was  brought  in, 
crouched  in  a  corner,  trembling  with  fear,  and  refused 
to  be  placed  in  a  chair.  When  I  had  taken  her  hand  and 
called  her  "Mutter,"  she  came  with  me  and  was  seated. 

The  evidence  showed  that  she  had  reared  ten  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and  had  spent  eighteen  years  work- 
ing on  a  Canadian  steading.  Through  a  foolish  invest- 
ment in  city  real-estate — or  shall  we  say  un-real  es- 
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"The  train  came  nearer  and  nearer,"  she  said  in  a 
vo'ce  that  lad  been  sharpened  >n  the  hardest  edges  of 
life,  "and  I  kept  watching  every  move  when,  all  of 
a  sudden  if  the  little  Rip  didn't  rise  up  and  step  clear 
of  the  whole  thing." 

It  was  here  the  sorely  distraught  mother  burst  into 
shrieks  of  demoniac  laughter  that  caused  one's  blood 
to  run  cold.  "That's  what  she  did;  she  stepped  clear 
of  the  train — the  little  Rip." 

If  one  had  time,  one  might  write  many  pages  on 
the  brain-crazed  women  who  come  to  the  courts ;  things 
one  has  learned  about  them;  of  visiting  them  in  the 
asylum,  and  of  the  changes  that  seem  urgent  in  their 
treatment  and  care,  but,  as  I  said,  it  would  take  time 
and  many  pages.  "God's  children,"  we  name  these 
women,  for  so  "the  poor  have  called  the 
mad." 

Domestic  Difficulties 

VVHILE  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the 
'  '  work  of  the  magistrate,  yet  much 
of  one's  time  is  taken  up  in  adjusting 
domestic  difficulties  out  of  court.  When 
a  man,  either  in  a  high  or  low  position, 
gives  his  wife  a  beating;  that  is  to  say 
when  her  "natural  protector"  proceeds 
to  break  her  protected  head,  she  comes 
to  the  office  of  the  women's  magistrate 
and  tells  on  him.  She  wants  to  have  him 
arrested  immediately  and  given  severe 
punishment.  Knowing  she  will  be  a 
greater  sufferer  through  the  consequent 
publicity,  and  through  her  husband 
losing  his  position,  we  talk  the  matter 
over  as  coolly  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  in  the  end  apply  some  other 
remedy  equally  effective,  but  less  public 
Continued  on  page  73 
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CHAPTER  ly.— Continued 

A  ND  yet  at  first,  wild  as  my  terror  was,  I  had  no 

/-%     thought  but  that  somehow  I  could  escape.    That 

-^    -*-  these  waters  were  for  me  the  very  face  of  death, 

sure  and  relentless,  terrible  and  slow,  did  not  at  once 

seize  hold  upon  my  heart. 

Frantically  I  sprang  for  the  entrance  on  the  cove. 
The  floor  of  the  cave  was  sloping,  and  the  water 
deepened  swiftly  as  I  advanced.  Soon  I  was  floun- 
dering to  my  knees,  and  on  the  instant  a  great  wave 
rushed  in,  drenching  me  to  the  waist,  dazing  me  with 
its  spray  and  uproar,  and  driving  me  back  to  the  far 
end  of  the  cave. 

With  a  dreadful  hollow  sucking  sound  the  surge 
retreated.  I  staggered  again  toward  the  archway 
that  was  my  only  door  to  life.  The  water  was  deeper 
now,  and  swiftly  came  another  fierce  inrush  of  the 
sea  that  drove  me  back.  Between  the  two  archways  a 
terrible  current  was  setting.  It  poured  along  with  the 
rush  of  a  mountain  river,  wild,  dark,  tumultuous. 

I  had  fled  to  the  far  end  of  the  cave,  but  the  sea 
pursued  me.  Swiftly  the  water  climbed — it  flung  me 
against  the  wall,  then  dragged  me  back.  I  clutched 
at  the  naked  rock  with  bleeding  fingers. 

Again,  after  a  paroxysm  during  which  I  had  seemed 
to  stand  a  great  way  off  and  listen  to  my  own  shrieks, 
there  came  to  me  a  moment  of  calm.  I  knew  that  my 
one  tenuous  thread  of  hope  lay  in  launching  myself 
into  that  wild  flood  that  wa.«!  tearing  through  into  the 
cove.  I  was  not  a  strong  swimmer,  but  a  buoyant  one. 
I  might  find  refuge  on  some  half  submerged  rock  on 
the  shores  of  the  cove — at  least  I  would  perish  in  the 
open,  in  the  sunlight,  not  trapped  like  a  desperate  rat. 
And  I  began  to  fight  my  way  toward  the  opening. 

And  then  a  dreadful  vision  flashed  across  my  mind, 
weighed  down  my  feet  like  lead,  choked  back  even  the 
cry  from  my  frozen  lips.  Sharks!  The  black  cutting 
fin,  the  livid  belly,  the  dreadful  jaws  openings— no,  no, 
better  to  die  here,  better  the  clean  embrace  of  the 
waters — if  indeed  the  sharks  did  not  come  into  the 
'•-ave. 

A  ND  then  I  think  I  went  quite  mad.  I  remember 
■^*-  trying  to  climb  up  to  the  ledge  which  hung  beetling 
fifteen  feet  above.  Afterwards  my  poor  hands  showed 
how  desperately.  And  I  remember  that  once  I  slipped 
and  went  clear  under,  and  how  I  choked  and  strangled 
in  the  salt  water.  For  my  mouth  was  always  open, 
screaming,  screaming  continually. 

And  when  I  saw  the  boat  fighting  its  way  inch  by 
inch  into  the  cave  I  was  sure  that  it  was  a  vision,  and 
that  only  my  own  wild  beseeching  of  him  to  save  me 
had  made  the  face  of  Dugald  Shaw  arise  before  my 
dying  eyes.  Dugald  Shaw  was  .still  mending  the  boat 
on  the  shore  of  the  cove,  and  this  was  a  mocking  phan- 
tom. 

Only  the  warm  human  clasp  of  the  arms  that  drew 
me  into  the  boat  made  me  believe  in  him. 

The  boat  bobbed  quietly  in  the  eddy  at  the  far  end 
of  the  cave,  while  a  wet,  sobbing,  choking  heap  clung 
to  Dugald  Shaw.  I  clasped  him  about  the  neck  and 
would  not  let  him  go.  for  fear  that  I  would  find  my- 
self alone  again,  perishing  in  the  dark  water.  My 
head  was  on  his  breast,  and  he  was  pressing  back  my 
wet  hair  with  strong  and  tender  hands. 

What  was  this  he  was  saying?  "My  lassie,  my  little, 
little  lassie!" 

And  no  less  incredible  than  this  it  was  to  feel  his 
cheek  pressed,  very  gently,  against  my  hair — 

After  a  little  my  self-control  came  back  to  me.  I 
stopped  my  senseless  childish  crying,  lifted  my  head 
and  tried  to  speak.  I  could  only  whisper,  "You  came, 
you   came!" 

"Of  course  I  came!"  he  said  huskily.  "There,  don't 
tremble  so — you  are  safe — safe  in  my  arms!" 

A  FTER  a  while  he  lifted  me  into  the  stern  and  be- 
■'^  gan  to  manoeuvre  the  boat  out  of  the  cave.  I  sup- 
pose at  another  time  I  would  have  realized  the  peril 


of  it.  The  fierce  flow  through  the  arch- 
way all  but  swamped  us,  the  current 
threatened  to  hurl  us  against  the  rocks, 
but  I  felt  no  fear.  He  had  come  to  save 
me,  and  he  would.  All  at  once  the  dread- 
ful shadow,  of  the  cavern  was  left  behind, 
and  the  sunshine  immersed  my  chilled  body 
like  a  draught  of  wine.  I  lay  huddled  in 
the  stem,  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  as  he 
rowed  swiftly  across  the  cove  and  drove 
the  boat  upon  the 
beach. 

Everybody  but  Cap- 
tain Magnus  was  as- 
sembled there,  includ-  ^ 
ing  Crusoe.  Crusoe  it 
was  who  had  given 
warning  of  my  danger. 
Like  a  wise  little  dog, 
when  I  ignored  his 
admonitions  he  had  run 
home.  At  first  his  un- 
easiness and  troubled 
barking  had  got  no 
notice.  Once  or  twice 
the  Scotchman,  worried 
by  his  fretfulness,  had 
ordered  him  away. 
Then  across  his  pre- 
occupied mind  there 
flashed  a  doubt.  He 
laid  down  his  tools  and 
spoke  to  the  animal.  In- 
stantly Crusoe  dashed 
for  the  rocks,  barking 
and  crying  with  eager- 
ness. But  the  path  was  closed,  the  tide  was  hurrying 
in,  and  Crusoe  whined  pitiably  as  he  crept  back  and 
crouched  against  th-e  man  who  of  course  knew  better 
than  a  little  dog  what  must  be  done. 

Then  Mr.  Shaw  understood.  He  snatched  the 
painter  of  the  boat  and  dragged  it  down  the  beach. 
He  was  shoving  off  as  Cookie,  roused  by  Crusoe's  bark- 
ing, appeared  from  the  seclusion  of  his  afternoon 
siesta.  To  him  were  borne  the  Scotchman's  parting 
words : 

"Virginia  Harding — in  the  cave — hot  blankets — 
may  be  drowning — " 

"And  at  dat,"  said  Cookie,  relating  his  part  in  the 
near-tragedy  with  unction,  "I  jes  natchuUy  plumped 
right  down  on  mah  ma'ah_bones  and  wrestled  with  de 
Lawd  in  prayah." 

'T'HIS  unique  proceeding  on  Cookie's  part  necessarily 
-*■  awoke  the  interest  both  of  the  recovered  Cuthbert 
Vane,  just  emerging  after  his  prolonged  slumbers,  and 
of  the  trio  who  had  that  moment  returned  from  the 
woods.  Importuned  for  an  explanation.  Cookie  arose 
from  his  devotional  posture  and  put  the  portentous 
query : 

"Mistah  Vane,  sah,  be  dey  any  propah  coffin-wood 
on  dis  yere  island?" 

Instantly  connecting  my  absence  with  this  terrible 
question.  Aunt  Jane  shrieked  and  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Mr.  Tubbs.  I  got  the  story  from  Cuthbert  Vane,  and 
I  must  say  I  was  unpleasantly  struck  by  the  facility 
with  which  my  aunt  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  Mr. 
Tubbs's  embrace — as  if  with  the  ease  of  habit.  Mr. 
Tubbs,  it  appeared,  had  staggered  a  little  under  his 
fair  burden,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Aunt  Jane  is  of  an  overflowing  style  of  figure  and  Mr. 
Tubbs  more  remarkable  for  brain  than  brawn.  Violet, 
however,  had  remained  admirably  calm,  and  exhorted 
Aunt  Jane  to  remember  that  whatever  happened  it 
was  all  for  the  best. 

■     "Poor  Violet,"  I  commented.     "To  think  that  after 
all  it  didn't  happen!" 

A  slow  flush  rose  to  the  cheeks  of  the  beautiful 
youth.  He  was  sitting  beside  the  hammock,  where 
I  was  supposed  to  be  recuperating.     Of  course  it  was 


Meanwhile    Mr.   Tubbs   sat    at   the   feet 

of    Aunt    Jane,    reading:    aloud    from    a 

volume   of    poems. 


to  please  Aunt  Jane  that  I  had  to  be  an  invalid,  and 
she  had  insisted  on  mounting  guard  and  reading  aloud 
from  one  of  Miss  Browne's  books  about  Psycho-evolu- 
tion or  something  until  Cuthbert  Vane  came  along  and 
relieved  her — and  me. 

"It  would  have  happened,  though,"  said  the  Honor- 
able Cuthbert  solemnly,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  old  Shaw, 
I  can't  get  over  it,  Vir— Miss  Virginia,  that  I  wasn't 
on  deck  myself,  you  know.  Here's  old  Dugald  been 
doing  the  heroic  all  his  life,  and  now  he  gets  his 
chance  again  while  I'm  sleeping  off  those  bally  cocoa- 
nuts.    It's  hard  on  a  chap.    I — I  wish  it  had  been  me." 

However  dubious  his  grammar,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  look  that  brightened  like  the  dawn  in  the 
depths  of  his  clear  eyes.  My  breath  went  from  me 
suddenly. 

"Oh,"  I  cried  excitedly,  "isn't  that — yes,  I  thought 
it  was  the  dinner  gong!" 

For  as  if  in  response  to  my  dire  need,  the  clang  of 
Cookie's  gong  echoed  through  the  island  silences. 


WHEN  after  those  poignant  moments  an  the  boat  I 
met  Dugald  Shaw  in  commonplace  fashion  at  the 
table,  a  sudden,  queer,  altogether  unprecedented  shy- 
ness seized  me.  I  sat  looking  down  at  my  plate  with 
the  gaucherie  of  n  silly  child. 

The  episode  of  the  afternoon  provided  Mr.  Tubbs 
with  ammunition  for  a  perfect  fusillade  of  wit.  He 
warned  Mr.  Shaw  that  hereafter  he  might  expect 
Neptune  to  have  a  grrudge  against  him  for  having  rob- 
bed the  sea-god  of  his  beauteous  prey.  I  said  I  thought 
most  likely  it  was  not  Neptune  that  was  robbed  but 
sharks,  but  sharks  not  being  classic,  Mr.  Tubbs  would 
have  none  of  them.  He  said  he  believed  that  if  Mr. 
Shaw  had  not  inopportunely  arrived,  Neptnne  with 
his  tripod  would  soon  have  upreared  upon  the  wave. 
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"Oh — tripod,  Mr.  Tubbs?"  I  said  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  sure,"  he  returned  undaunted.  "Them  camera 
supports  is  named  for  it,  you  know.  But  of  course 
this  gay  gink  of  a  Sandy  had  to  come  buttin'  in.  Too 
bad  the  Honorable  Bertie  had  et  them  cocoanuts. 
He'd  have  looked  the  part  all  right  when  it  come  to 
rescuin'  beauty  in  distress.  But  Fortune  bein'  a  lady 
and  naturally  capricious,  she  hands  the  stunt  over  to 
old  Sobersides  here." 

Just  then  old  Sobersides  cut  across  the  flow  of  Mr. 
Tubbs's  sprightly  conversation  and  with  a  certain 
harshness  of  tone  asked  Captain  Magnus  if  he  had 
had  good  sport  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Cap- 
tain Magnus,  as  usual,  had  seemed  to  feel  that  time 
consecrated  to  eating  was  wasted  in  conversation.  At 
this  point-blank  question  he  started  confusedly,  stut- 
tered, and  finally  explained  that  though  he  had  taken 
a  rifle  he  had  carried  along  pistol  cartridges,  so  had 
come  home  with  an  empty  bag. 

At  this  moment  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  Cookie, 
who  was  setting  down  a  dish  before  Mr.  Tubbs.  The 
negro  started  visibly,  and  rolled  his  eyes  at  Captain 
Magnus  with  astonishment  depicted  in  every  dusky 
feature.  He  said  nothing,  although  wont  to  take  part 
in  our  conversation,  as  it  suited  him,  but  I  saw  him 
shake  his  great  grizzled  head  in  a  disturbed  and 
puzzled  fashion  as  he  turned  away. 

A  FTER  this  a  chill  settled  on  the  table.    You  felt  a 
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disturbance  in  the  air,  as  though  wireless  currents 


were  crossing  and  recrossing  in  general  confusion. 
Mr.  Tubbs  began  again  on  the  topic  of  my  rescue,  and 
said  it  was  too  bad  Mr.  Shaw's  name  wasn't  Paul,  be- 
cause then  we'd  be  Paul  and  Virginia,  he,  he !  My 
flunt  sai.d  encouragingly,  how  true!  because  they  had 
lived  on  an  island,  hadn't  they?  She  had  read  the 
book  many  years  ago,  and  had  mostly  forgotten  it,  not 
having  Mr.  Tubbs's  marvellous  memory,  but  she  believ- 
ed there  was  something  quite  sad  about  the  end, 
though  very  sweet.  She  agreed  with  Mr.  Tubbs  that 
Mr.  Vane  would  have  looked  most  picturesque  going  to 
the  rescue  on  account  of  his  sash,  and  it  was  too  bad  he 
had  not  been  able,  but  never  mind,  it  was  most  kind 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  she  was  sure  her  niece  appreciated 
it,  though  she  was  afraid  she  hadn't  thanked  Mr.  Shaw 
properly. 

By  this  time  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Shaw 
}iad  been  most  inconsiderate  in  dashing  out  after  me 
in  that  thoughtless  manner.  He  should  have  waked 
Cuthbert  Vane  and  helped  him  to  array  himself  be- 
comingly in  the  sash  and  then  sent  for  a  moving- 
picture  man  to  go  out  in  another  boat  and  immortalize 
the  touching  scene.  All  this  came  seething  to  my  lips, 
but  I  managed  to  suppress  it.  It  was  only  on  Cuthbert 
Vane's  account.  As  for  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Tubbs,  I 
could  have  bumped  their  heads  together  as  remorse- 
lessly as  two  cocoanuts.  I  understood  Aunt  Jane,  of 
course.  In  spite  of  the  Honorable  Cuthbert's  recent 
lapse,  her  imagination  still  played  about  certain  little 
cards  which  should  announce  to  an  envious  world  my 
engagement  to  the  Honorable  Cuthbert  Patrick  Ruth- 
more  Vane,  of  High  Staunton  Manor,  Kent.  So  such 
fl  faux  pas  as  my  rescue  from  drowning  by  a  penniless 
Scotch  seaman  couldn't  but  figure  in  her  mind  as  a 
grievance. 

I  stole  a   glance   at  the   recipient   of   these   sorry 
thanks.     His  face  was  set  and — once  I  should  have 
called  it  grim,  but  I  knew  better  now.     There  was 
nothing  I  could  say  or  do.     Any  words  of  mine  would 
have  sounded  forced  and  puerile.    What  he  had  done 
■was    so    far    be- 
yond thanks  that 
spoken    gratitude 
belittled  it.     And 
yet,   suppose  h  e 
thought  that  like 
the     rest     I     had 
wished  another 
in  his  place?  Did 
he     think    that — 
could  he,  with  the 
memory     of     my 
arms     about     his 
neck? 

I  only  knew 
that  becau.^  of 
the  foolish,  hate- 
ful words  that 
had  been  said, 
the  gulf  between 
us  was  wider 
than   before. 

I  sat  dumb, 
consumed  with 
misery  and  hop- 
ing that  perhaps 

I   might  meet  his  Vlwtata  Hirdlnc.  who  telb  the  »tory. 
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glance  and  so  tell  him  silently  all  that  words  would 
only  mar.  But  he  never  looked  at  me.  And  then  the 
first  bitterness,  which  had  made  even  Cuthbert  seem 
disloyal  in  wishing  himself  in  his  friend's  place,  pass- 
ed, and  gave  way  to  dreary  doubt.  Cuthbert  knew, 
of  course,  that  he  himself  would  have  prized — what 
to  Dugald  Shaw  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Yes, 
that  was  it,  and  the  worst  that  Dugald  Shaw  was  suf- 
fering now  was  boredom  at  hearing  the  affair  so 
everlastingly  discussed. 

CO  I  began  talking  very  fast  to  Mr.  Vane  and  we 
^  were  very  gay  and  he  tied  his  own  necktie  on 
Crusoe  on  consideration  that  he  be  held  hereafter 
jointly.  And — because  I  saw  that  Dugald  Shaw  was 
looking  now — I  smiled  lingeringly  into  the  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  youth  and  said  all  right,  perhaps  we  needn't 
quarrel  over  our  mutual  dog,  and  then  skipped  off 
lightsomely,  feeling  exactly  like  a  scorpion  that  has 
been  wounding  itself  with  its  own  sting. 

As  I  passed  Cookie  at  his  dishpan  a  sudden  thought 
struck  me. 

"Cookie,"  I  remarked,  "you  had  a  frightfully  queer 
look  just  now  when  Captain  Magnus  told  about  having 
taken  the  wrong  cartridges.     What  was  the  matter?" 

Cookie  took  his  hands  out  of  the  water  and  wiped 
off  the  suds,  casting  about  stealthy  and  mysterious 
glances.     Then  he  rolled  a  dubious  eye  at  me. 

"What  was  it.  Cookie?"  I  urged. 

"War  am  Cap'n  now?" 

"Down  on  the  beach;  he  can't  possibly  hear  you." 

"You  won't  say  nothin'  to  git  Cookie  in  a  rumpus?" 

"Cross  my  heart  to  die.  Cookie." 

"Well,  den" — Cookie  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper — 
"Cap'n  say  he  forgit  to  take  his  gun  ca'tridges.  Miss 
Jinny,  when  he  come  back,  I  see  him  empty  his  gun 
ca'tridges  out'n  his  belt  and  put  back  his  pistol  car- 
tridges.    So  dere  now!" 

I  turned  at  Cookie,  too  surprised  to  speak.  Why 
had  Captain  Magnus  been  at  pains  to  invent  a  lie 
about  so  trivial  a  matter?  I  recalled,  too,  that  Mr. 
Shaw's  question  had  confused  him,  that  he  had  hesi- 
tated and  stammered  before  answering  it.  Why?  Was 
he  a  bad  shot  and  ashamed  of  it?  Had  he  preferred  to 
say  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  ammunition  rather 
than  admit  that  he  could  get  no  bag?  That  must 
be  the  explanation,  because  there  was  no  other.  Cer- 
tainly no  imaginable  errand  but  the  one  assigned  could 
have  taken  the  captain  to  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

CEVERAL  days  went  by,  and  still  the  treasure  was 
^  unfound.  Of  course,  as  the  unexplored  space  in  the 
cave  contracted,  so  daily  the  probability  grew  stronger 
that  fortune  would  shed  her  golden  smile  upon  us  be- 
fore night.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
optimistic  spirits  of  most  were  beginning  to  flag  a 
little.  Only  Mr.  Shaw,  though  banned  as  a  confirmed 
doubter  and  pessimist,  now  by  the  exercise  of  will 
kept  the  others  to  their  task.  It  took  all  Cuthbert 
Vane's  loyalty,  plus  an  indisposition  to  be  called  a 
slacker,  to  strive  against  the  temptation  to  renounce 
treasure  hunting  in  favor  of  roaming  with  Crusoe  and 
me.  As  for  Captain  Magnus,  his  restlessness  was 
manifest.  Several  times  he  had  suggested  blowing 
the  lid  off  the  island  with  dynamite,  as  the  shortest 
method  of  getting  at  the  gold.  He  was  always  vanish- 
ing on  solitary  excursions  inland. 

Mr.  Tubbs  remarked,  scornfully,  that  a  man  with  a 
nose  for  money  ought  to  have  smelled  out  the  chest 
before  this,  but  if  his  own  nasal  powers  were  of  that 
character  he  did  not  ofl'er  to  employ  them  in  the  service 


Synopsis: — Virginia  Harding  finds  that 
her  U'ealthy  and  irresponsible  Aunt  Jane 
is  financing  a  party  to  go  to  Leeward 
Island,  near  Panama,  in  search  of  treas- 
ure, the  secret  of  which  is  known  only  to 
Miss  Higgleshy-Browne,  an  English 
woman  of  strong  character.  She  sets 
out  in  pursuit  and  just  makes  the  boat  in 
time  to  go  along.  In  the  party  she  finds 
a  handsome  young  Englishman  named 
Vane  and  a  Scotchman,  Dugald  Shaw, 
an  explorer  by  profession,  who  is  in 
charge.  They  reach  the  Island  and  start 
the  search.  Miss  Higglesby-Browne 
forces  Virginia  to  sign  a  paper  renou.nc- 
ing  all  share  in  the  treasure  when  it  is 
recovered.  Vane  protests  hut  the  rest  of 
the  party  give  their  assent.  Virginia 
then  starts  to  explore  the  island  on  her 
own  account,  and  finds  a  terrier  ivhich 
quite  apparently  has  known  a  white 
master.  Later  she  visits  a  cave  alone 
where  the  men  of  the  party  have  been  ex- 
cavating and  stays  so  long  that  she  finds 
herself  trapped  by  the.  tide. 


of  the  expedition.  Miss  Higglesby-Browne,  however, 
had  taKen  to  retiring  to  the  hut  for  long  private  ses- 
sions with  herself.  My  aunt  reverentially  explained 
their  purpose.  The  hiding-place  of  the  chest  being 
of  course  known  to  the  Universal  Wisdom,  all  Violet 
had  to  do  was  to  put  herself  in  harmony  and  the 
knowledge  would  be  hers.  The  difficulty  was  that  you 
had  first  to  overcome  your  Mundane  Consciousness. 
To  accomplish  this  Violet  was  struggling  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  hut. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Tubbs  sat  at  the  feet  of  Aunt  Jane, 
reading  aloud  from  a  volume  entitled  "Paeans  of  Pas- 
sion," by  a  celebrated  lady  lyric  poet  of  our  own  land. 

After  my  meeting  with  Captain  Magnus  in  the 
forest.  Lookout  Ridge  was  barred  to  me.  Crusoe  and 
I  must  do  our  rambling  in  other  directions.  This  being 
so,  I  bethought  me  again  of  the  wrecked  sloop  lying 
under  the  cliffs  on  the  north  shore  of  the  cove.  I  re- 
membered that  there  had  seemed  to  be  a  way  down  the 
cliffs.  I  resolved  to  visit  the  sloop  again.  The  terrible 
practicality  of  the  beautiful  youth  made  it  difficult  to 
indulge  in  romantic  musings  in  his  presence.  And  to 
me  a  derelict  brings  a  keener  tang  of  romance  than 
any  other  relic  of  man's  multitudinous  and  futile  striv- 
ings. 

'■PHE  descent  of  the  gully  proved  an  easy  matter,  and 
•^  soon  I  was  on  the  sand  beside  the  derelict.  Sand 
had  heaped  up  around  her  hull,  and  filled  her  cockpit 
level  with  the  rail,  and  drifted  down  the  companion, 
stuffing  the  little  cabin  nearly  to  the  roof.  Only  the 
bow  rose  free  from  the  white  smother  of  sand.  What- 
ever wounds  there  were  in  her  buried  sides  were  hid- 
den. You  felt  that  some  wild  caprice  of  the  storm 
had  lifted  her  and  set  her  down  here,  not  too  roughly, 
then  whirled  away  and  left  her  to  the  sand. 

Crusoe  slipped  into  the  narrow  space  under  the  roof 
of  the  cabin,  and  I  leaned  idly  down  to  watch  him 
through  a  warped  seam  between  the  planks.  Then  I 
found  that  I  was  looking,  not  at  Crusoe,  but  into  a 
little  dim  inclosure  like  a  locker,  in  which  some  small 
object  faintly  caught  the  light.  With  a  revived  hope 
of  finding  relics  I  got  out  my  knife — ^a  present  from 
Cuthbert  Vane — and  set  briskly  to  work  widening  the 
seam. 

I  penetrated  finally  into  a  small  locker  or  cubby- 
hole, set  in  the  angle  under  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  and, 
as  subsequent  investigation  showed,  so  placed  as  to 
attract  no  notice  from  the  casual  eye.  I  ascertained 
this  by  lying  down  and  wriggling  my  head  and  shoul- 
ders into  the  cabin.  In  other  words,  I  had  happened 
on  a  little  private  depository,  in  which  the  owner  of 
the  sloop  might  stow  away  certain  small  matters  that 
concerned  him  intimately.  Yet  the  contents  of  the 
locker  at  first  seemed  trifling.  They  were  an  old- 
fashioned  chased  silver  shoe-buckle,  and  a  brown-cov- 
ered manuscript  book. 

The  book  had  suffered  much  from  dampness,  whether 
of  rains  or  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The  imitation  leather 
cover  was  flaking  off,  and  the  leaves  were  stuck  to- 
gether. I  seated  myself  on  the  cabin  roof,  extracted 
a  hairpin,  and  began  carefully  separating  the  close- 
written  pages.  The  first  three  or  four  were  quite 
illegible,  the  ink  having  run.  Then  the  writings  be- 
came clearer.     I  made  out  a  word  here  and  there: 

....  directions  vague  ....  my  grandfather  .... 
man  a  rufl[ian  but  ....  no  motive  ....  police  of  Ha- 
vana ....  frightful  den  ....  grandfather  made  sure 

registry Bonny  Lass 

And  at  that  I  gave  a  small  excited  sihriek  which 

brougiht  Crusoe  ,ito 
me  in  a  hurry.  What 
nad  he  to  do,  the  writer 
of  this  journal,  what 
had  he  to  do  with  the 
Bonny  Lass? 

Breathlessly  I  read 
on: 

....  thought  cap- 
tain still  living  but 
not  sure  ....  lost .... 
Benito  Bon  .... 


T  CLOSED  the  book. 
*  Now,  while  the 
coast  was  clear,  I 
must  get  back  to 
camp.  It  would  take 
hours,  perhaps  days, 
to  decipher  the  jour- 
nal which  had  sud- 
denly become  of  such 
supreme  importance. 
I  must  smuggle 
it  unobserved 
into  my  own 
Continued  on  page  65 


Hi^fflesby-Browne,  who  organized   the 
party. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  WELL-BELOVED 

A  Story  of  the  Time  of  the  Merrie  Monarch 


CHAPTER  XX— Continued 


SHE  went  close  up  to  the  desk  and 
began  to  finger  idly  the  books  and 
papers  which  lay  scattered  pell- 
mell  upon  it,  he  still  gazing  on  her  as 
if  he  had  not  yet  realized  the  actuality 
of  her  presence.  Anon  she  looked  in- 
quiringly about  her. 

"What  a  charming  room!"  she  said,  with  a  little 
cry  of  wonder.  "So  new  to  me!  I  have  never  seen 
an  artist's  room  before." 

"For  weeks  and  months,"  Mr.  Betterton  rejoined 
simply,  "this  one  has  been  a  temple,  hallowed  by 
thoughts  of  you.  Your  presence  now  has  henceforth 
made  it  a  sanctuary." 

She  turned  full,  enquiring  eyes  upon  him  and  re- 
plied with  childlike  ingenuousness: 

"Yet  must  you  wonder,  sir,  at  my  presence  here.  .  . 
alone.  .  .  .  and  at  this  hour." 

"In  my  heart,"  he  replied,  "there  is  such  an  infin- 
ity of  happiness  that  there  is  no  room  for  wonder." 

"An  infinity  of  happiness?"  she  said  with  a  quaint 
little  sigh.  "That  is  what  we  are  all  striving  for,  is  it 
not?  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  this  earth  is  a  vale 
of  tears.  No  wonder!"  she  added  naively,  "since  we 
are  so  apt  to  allow  happiness  to  pass  us  by." 

Oh !  how  I  wished  I  had  the  courage  then  and  there 
to  reveal  myself  to  these  twain,  to  rush  out  of  my  hid- 
ing-place and  seize  that  wily  temptress  who,  I  felt 
sure,  was  here  only  for  the  undoing  of  a  fciSLTi  whom 
she  hated  with  unexampled  bitterness.  Oh,  why  hath 
grudging  nature  made  me  weak  and  cowardly  and 
diffident,  when  my  whole  soul  yearns  at  times  to  be 
resourceful  and  bold?  Believe  me,  dear  Mistress,  that 
my  mind  and  my  will-power  were  absolutely  torn  be- 
tween two  impulses — the  one  prompting  me  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  dangerous  and  purposeless  interview,  this 
obvious  trap  set  to  catch  a  great  and  unsuspecting 
artist  unawares;  and  the  other  urging  me  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  rather  to  allow  destiny,  fate  or  the  will  of 
God  alone  to  straighten  out  the  web  of  my  friend's 
life,  which  had  been  embroiled  by  such  passions  as 
were  foreign  to  his  noble  nature. 

And  now  I  am  thankful  that  I  allowed  this  latter 
counsel  to  prevail.  The  will  of  God  did  indeed  shape 
the  destinies  of  men  this  night,  for  their  betterment 
and  ultimate  happiness.  But,  for  the  moment,  the 
threads  of  many  a  life  did  appear  to  be  most  hopelessly 
tangled;  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sidbury,  the  fiancee  of  the  Earl  of 
Stour,  was  in  the  house  of  Tom  Betterton,  His 
Majesty's  Well-Beloved  Servant,  and  he  was  passion- 
ately enamoured  of  her  and  had  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  man  she  loved.  As  he  gazed  on  her  now 
there  was  no  hatred  in  his  glance,  no  evil  passion  dis- 
turbed the  look  of  adoration  wherewith  he  regarded 
her. 

"Barbara,"  he  pleaded  humbly,  "be  merciful  to 
me.  .  .  .  For  pity's  sake,  do  not  mock  me  with  your 
smile!  My  dear,  do  you  not  see  that  I  scarce  can  be- 
lieve that  I  live.  .  .  and  that  you  are  here.  .  .  .  You 
....You!"  he  went  on,  with  passionate  earnestness. 
"My  divinity,  whom  I  only  dare  approach  on  bended 
knees,  whos«  garment  I  scarce  dare  touch  with  my 
trembling  lips!" 

HE  bent  the  knee  and  raised  the  long,  floating  end  of 
her  cloudJike  veil  to  his  lips.  I  could  have  sworn 
at  that  moment  that  she  recoiled  from  him  and  that 
she  made  a  gesture  to  snatch  away  the  veil,  as  if  his 
very  touch  on  it  had  been  pollution.  That  gesture  and 
the  recoil  were,  however,  quite  momentary.  The  next 
second,  even  whilst  he  rose  once  more  to  his  feet,  she 
had    already    recovered   herself. 

"Hush!"  she  said  gently,  and  drew  herself  artlessly 
away  from  his  nearness.  "I  want  to  listen.  .  .  .  Peop4e 
say   that   angek   wait   upon    Mr.    Betterton    when    he 

studies  his  part and  I  want  to  hear  the  fhitter 

of  their  wings." 

"The  air  ribrates  with  the  echo  of  your  sweet  name," 
he  rejoined,  and  his  exquisite  voice  .sounded  mellow  and 
vibrant  as  a  sensitive  instrument  touched  by  a 
master's  hand.  "Your  name,  which  with  mad  longing 
I  have  breathed  miorning,  noon  and   eve.     And  now 

....  now.  .  .  I  am  not  dreaming You  are  near 

me! You,  the  perfect  Lady   Barbara my 

Lady  Babs.      . . .  And  you  look  —  almost  happy!" 
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SYNOPSIS. — This  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Betterton,  a 
famous  actor,  and  Joyce  Saunderson.  as  told  by  John 
Honeywood,  clerk  to  Theophilus  Baggrs,  a  lawyer.  Better- 
ton  is  infatuated  with  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode.  His  at- 
tentions to  her  are  resented  by  her  brother,  and  by  Lol-d 
Stour,  her  lover,  and  they  hire  some  ruffians  to  make  a 
dastardly  attack  on  him.  They  refu.^e  to  accept  Bet- 
terton's  challenge  to  a  duel,  considering  him  as  beneath 
their  notice.  Baggs,  Stour  and  Lord  Douglas  Wychwoode 
are  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  and  dethrone  King  Charles 
IL.  and  .Honeywood  is  ordered  to  make  copies  of  a  trea- 
sonable document  in  connection  with  the  plot.  To  avenge 
Betterton,  Honeywood  discloses  the  plot  to  Lady  Castle- 
maine.  the  favorite  of  the  King.  They  are  arrested  and, 
at  the  request  of  Betterton,  Lady  Castlemaine  secures  the 
pardon  of  Stour.  Betterton  then  spreads  the  rumor  that 
Stour's,  release  is  the  result  of  his  having  turned  King's 
evidence,  and  men  begin  to  shun  him.  Betterton  and 
Stour  meet  and  the  latter  agrees  to  fight  him,  but  Bet- 
terton now  refusei.  As  he  moves  away  he  meets  Lady 
Barbara,  who  tries  to  persuade  him  to  clear  Stour's  name. 
He  refuses  and  declares  that  he  intends  to  tell  the  story 
of  Stour's  infamy  in  the  form  of  an  epilogue  to  be  spoken 
the  next  day  from  the  stage.  The  only  inducement  he 
will  consider  to  save  Stour  is  the  offer  of  her  love.  Lady 
Barbara    visits    him    at    his    rooms    that   night. 


She  gave  him  a  look — the  true  look  of  a  siren,  as  to 
enchain  the  will  of  man. 

"Happy?"  she  queried   demurely.     "Nay,   sir 

puzzled,  perhaps." 

"Puzzled?"  he  echoed.     "Why?" 

"Wondering,"  she  replied,  "what  magic  is  in  the  air 

that  could   make   a   women's   heart forsake  one 

love for for  another." 

Yes!  She  said  this,  and  looked  on  him  straight  be- 
tween the  eyes  as  she  spoke.  Yet  I  knew  that  she  lied, 
could  have  screamed  the  accusation"  at  her,  so  con- 
vinced was  I  that  she  was  playing  some  subtle  and 
treacherous  game,  designed  to  entrap  him  and  to  de- 
liver him  helpless  and  broken  into  her  power.  But  he, 
alas!  was  blinded  by  his  passion.  He  saw  no  siren  in 
her,  no  falsehood  in  her  smile.  At  her  words,  I  saw 
a  great  light  of  happiness  illumine  his  face. 

"Barbara!"  he  pleaded.  "Have  pity  on  me,  for  my 
reason  wanders.  I  dare  not  call  it  back,  lest  this 
magic  hour  should  prove  to  be  a  dream!" 

He  tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  evaded  him, 
ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  laughing  merrily  like 
a  child.  Once  again  her  delicate  fingers  started  to  toy 
with  the  papers  scattered  there. 

"Oh,  ho!"  she  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  astonish- 
ment. "Your  desk!  Why,  this,"  she  said,  placing  her 
hand  upon  the  neat  pile  before  her,  "must  be  that  very 
thunderbolt  wherewith  to-morrow  you  mean  to  crush 
an  arrogant  enemy!" 

"Barbara!"  he  rejoined  with  ever  growing  passion, 
and  strove  to  take  her  hand.  "Will  you  not  let  me  tell 
you  — " 

"Yes,  yes!"  she  replied  archly,  and  quietly  withdrew 
her  hand  from  his  grasp.  "You  shall  speak  to  me 
anon  some  of  tho.'Je  speeches  of  our  great  poets,  which 
your  genius  hath  helped  to  immortalize.  To  hear  Mr. 
Betterton  recite  will  be  an  inestimable  privilege.  .  .  . 
which  your  many  admirers,  sir,  will  envy  me." 

"The  whole  world  would  envy  me  to-night,"  he  re- 
torted, and  gazed  on  her  with  such  ardour  that  she  was 
forced  to  lower  her  eyes  and  to  hide  their  expression 
behind  the  delicate  curtain  of  her  lashes. 

T  WHO  was  the  dumb  spectator  of  this  cruel  game, 
*■  saw  that  the  Lady  Barbara  was  feeling  her  way 
towards  her  goal.  There  was  so  much  excitement  in 
her,  such  palpitating  vitality,  that  her  very  heart- 
beats seemed  to  find  their  echo  in  my  breast.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  know  yet  -.vhat  game  it  was  that  she 
was  playing.  All  that  I  knew  was  that  it  was  both 
deadly  and  treacherous.  Even  now,  when  Mr.  Better- 
ton  once  more  tried  to  approach  her  and  she  as  in- 
stinctively as  before  recoiled  before  him,  she  contrived 
to  put  strange  softness  into  her  voice,  and  a  subtle, 
insidious  promise  which  helped  to  confuse  his  brain. 
"No — no!"  she   said.     "Not  just  yet.  .  I    pray  you 


The   next  moment   he  stood  before  us,   hatless,   his    mantle   thrown 
back    from    his    shoulder. 

have  pity  on  my  blushes.  I  —  I  still  am  affian<'id  to 
my  Lord  Stour although   " 

"You  are  right,  my  beloved,"  he  rejoined  simply.  "I 
will  be  patient,  even  though  I  am  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  Paradise.  But  vsill  you  not  be  merciful? 
I  cannot  see  you  well.  Will  you  not  take  off  that  veil? 
It  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  your  brow." 

This  time  she  allowed  him  to  come  near  her  and, 
quite  slowly,  she  unwound  the  veil  from  round  her 
head.  He  took  it  from  her  as  if  it  were  some  hallowed 
relic,  too  sacred  to  be  polluted  by  earthly  touch.  And, 
as  her  back  was  turned  towards  him,  he  crushed  the 
gos.samer  between  his  hands  and  pressed  its  fragrance 
to  hi.s  lips. 

"There!"  she  said  coolly.  "'Tis  done.  Your  magic, 
Sir  Actor,  has  conquered  again." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  more  self-possessed 
now  than  she  had  been  when  first  she  entered  the  room. 
Indeed  her  serenity  appeared  to  grow  as  his  waned 
perceptibly.  She  still  was  a  little  restless,  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  room,  fingering  the  books,  the 
papers,  the  works  of  art  that  lay  everywhere  about; 
but  it  seemed  like  the  restlessness  of  curiosity  rather 
than  of  excitement.  In  her  own  mind  she  felt  that 
she  held  the  winning  hand — of  this  I  was  convinced — 
and  that  she  could  afford  to  toy  with  and  to  befool  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  measure  hi.s  power  against  hers. 

After  awhile,  she  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  he 
had  brought  forward  for  her,  and  which  stood  close 
to  the  desk. 

"And  now,  sir,"  she  said  with  cool  composure,  "'tis 
you  who  must  humour  me.  I  have  a  fancy.  .  .  .  now, 
at  this  moment and  my  desire  is  to  be  thorough- 
ly   spoiled." 

"Every  whim  of  yours,"  he  rejoined,  "is-  a  (finimand 
to  your  humble  slave." 
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"Truly?"  she  queried. 

"Truly." 

"Then  will  you  let  me  see  you.  .  .  .  sitting  at  your 
desk,  pen  in  hand  ....  writing'  something  just  for 
me?" 

"All  my  work  of  late,"  he  replied,  "has  been  done 
because  of  you.  .  .  .  but  I  am  no  poet.  What  I 
speak  may  have  some  merit.  What  I  write  hath 
none." 

"Oh!"  she  protested  wath  well-simulated  coquetry, 
"what  I  desire  you  to  write  for  me.  Sir  Actor,  will  have 
boundless  merit.  It  is  just  a  couple  of  lines  designed 

to to prove  your  love  for  me  —  Oh!"  she 

added  quickly,  "I  scarce  dare  believe  in  .it,  Sir.  .  .  . 
I  scarce  understood  ......  you  remember,  this  morn- 
ing in  the  park,  I  was  so  excited,  yet  you  asked  me  — 
to  be  —  your  wife!" 

"My  wife?"  he  cried,  his  voice  ringing  with  triumph- 
ant passion.     "And  you  would  consent?  — " 

"And  so  I  came,"  she  replied,  evading  a  direct 
answer,  "to  see  if  I  had  been  dreaming  ....  if  indeed 
the  great  and  illustrious  Mr.  Betterton  has  stooped  to 

love  a  woman    and  for  the  sake  of  that  love 

would  do  a  little  thing  for  her." 

T    lES!  Lies!  I  knew  that  every  word  which  she  spoke 


To  think  of  guile  in  connection  with  those  eyes,  with  ders  slightly  bent  forward,  one  arm  resting  upon  the 
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was  nothing  but  a  lie.     My  God!  if  only  I  could 


have  unriddled  her  purpose!  If  only  I  could  have 
guessed  what  went  on  behind  those  marvellous  eyes  of 
hers,  deep  and  unfathomable  as  the  sea!  All  I  knew 
— and  this  I  did  in  the  very  innermost  of  my  soul — 
was  that  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode  had  come  here 
to-night  in  order  to  trick  Mr.  Betterton,  and  to  turn 
his  love  for  her  to  advantage  for  my  Lord  Stour.  How 
carefully  she  had  thought  out  the  part  which  she 
meant  to  play,  how  completely  she  meant  to  have  him 
at  her  mercy,  only  in  order  to  mock  and  deride  him 
in  the  end,  I  had  yet  to  learn. 

Even  now  she  completed  his  undoing,  the  addling 
of  his  noble  mind  by  casting  looks  of  shy  coquetry 
upon  him.  What  man  is  there  who  could  have  resisted 
them?  What  man,  w^ho  was  himself  so  deeply  infatu- 
ated as  was  Mr.  Betterton,  could  believe  that  there 
was  trickery  in  those  glances?  He  sat  down  at  his 
desk  as  she  had  desired  him  to  do,  and  drew  pen,  ink 
and  paper  closer  to  his  hand. 

"An  you  asked  my  life,"  he  said  simply,  "I  would 
gladly  give  it  to  prove  my  love  for  you."  Then,  as  she 
remained  silent  and  meditative,  he  added:  "What  is 
your  Ladyship's  wish?" 

"Oh!"  she   replied,  "'tis   a   small   matter It 

concerns  the  Earl  of  Stour   We  were  friends 

once playmates  when  we  were  children 

That  friendship  rip- 
ened into  a — a — ^semblance 
of  love.  No!  No!"  she  went 
on  rapidly,  seeing  that  at 
her  words  he  had  made  a 
swift  movement,  leaning 
towards  her.  "I  pray  you, 
listen.  That  semblance  of 
love  may  have  gone  .... 
but  friendship  still  abides. 
My  Lord  Stour,  the  play- 
mate of  my  childhood,  is  in 
sore  trouble  ....  I,  his 
friend,  would  wish  to  help 
Mm,  and  cannot  do  this 
without  your  aid.  Will 
you — will  you  grant  me 
this  aid.  Sir,"  she  queried 
shyly,  "if  I  beg  it  of  you?" 
"Your  Ladyship  has  but 
to  command,"  he  answered 
vaguely,  for  in  truth  his 
whole  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of 
her  loveliness. 

"  'Twas  you,"  she  assert- 
ed boldly,  "who  begged  for 
h  i  s  Lordship's  pardon 
from  the  Countess  of  Cas- 

tlemaine 'Twas  not 

he  who  betrayed  his 
friends.  That  is  a  fact,  is 
it  not?" 

"A  fact.  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Then  I  pray  you.  Sir, 
write  that  down,"  she 
pleaded,  with  an  ingen- 
uous, childish  gesture, 
"and  sign  it  with  your 
^_j^me  ....  just  to  please 

She  looked  like  a  lovely 
child   begging   for   a   toy. 


that  smile,  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege.  And  my  poor 
friend  was  so  desperately  infatuated  just  then!  Has 
any  man  ever  realized  that  a  woman  is  fooling  him, 
when  she  really  sets  her  wiles  to  entrap  him?  Surely 
not  a  man  of  Mr.  Betterton's  keen,  artistic  and  hot- 
blooded  temperament.  I  saw  it  all  now,  yet  I  dared 
not  move.  For  one  thing,  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
I  might  have  done  it  with  good  effect.  Now  it  was  too 
late.  Any  interference  on  my  part  would  only  have  led 
to  ignominy  for  myself  and  the  severance  of  a  friend- 
ship that  I  valued  more  than  life  itself.  Betwixt  a 
friend's  warning  and  a  woman's  cajolery,  what  man 
would  hesitate?  What  could  I  in  any  event  have  done 
now  save  to  hold  up  the  inevitable  catastrophe  for  a 
few  moments — a  few  seconds,  perhaps?  Truly  my 
hour  was  past.  I  could  but  wait  now  in  silence  and 
misery  until  the  end. 

'T'HERE    she    sat,    pleading,   speaking  that   eternal 
phrase   which    since    the   beginning   of   primeval 
times  hath  been  used  by  wily  woman  for  the  undoing 
of  a  generous-minded  man. 

"Will  you  do  this.  Sir — just  to  please  me?" 

"I  swear  to  you  that  it  shall  be  done,"  he  rejoined 
with  passionate  fervour.  "But  will  you  not  let  me  tell 
you  first " 

"No! — No!"  she  said  quickly,  clasping  her  delicate 
hands.  "I  pray  you— not  just  yet.  I— I  so  long  to  see 
you  write  ....  there  ....  at  this  desk  where  lie  piled 
letters  from  every  illustrious  person  and  every  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe.  And  now  you  will  write,"  she  en- 
treated, in  the  tone  of  an  indulged  and  wayward 
child.  "You  will?  Just  one  little  document  for  me, 
because  ....  because  you  .say  you  love  me,  and  .... 
because  ....  I  ....  " 

"Barbara!"  he  cried  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness.  "My 
beloved!" 

He  was  on  the  point  of  falling  on  his  knees,  but 
once  more  a  demure  gesture,  a  drawing  back  of  her 
whole  figure,  restrained  him. 

"No!  no!"  she  reiterated  firmly.     "When  you  have 

written,  I  will  listen  "  Another  glance,  and  he 

was   vanquished.     Then  she  completed  her  phrase — 
"to  all  you  have  to  say." 

He  drew  back  with  a  sigh,  and  took  up  his  pen. 

"As  you  command,"  he  said  simply,  and  made  ready 
to  write. 
pVEN  now,  whene'er  I  close  mine  eyes,  I  can  see 

those  twain  as  a  vivid  picture  before  me.  The 
massive  desk,  littered  with  papers,  the  candles  flicker- 
ing in  their  sconces,  illumining  with  their  elusive 
light  the  figure  of  the  great  actor,  sitting  with  shoul- 


Th»  next  moment  he  wu  once  m»re  by  her  aide. 


desk,  half  buried  in  the  filmy  folds  of  her  ladyship's 
veil,  his  face  upturned  towards  the  enchantress  who 
held  him  at  this  hour,  an  absolute  slave  to  her  will. 
She  had  risen  from  her  chair  and  stood  immediately 
behind  him :  her  face  I  could  not  see,  for  her  back  was 
towards  me,  but  the  light  caught  the  loose  tendrils  of 
her  fair  hair,  and  from  where  I  stood  watching,  this 
looked  just  like  a  golden  aureole  around  her  small 
head,  bent  slightly  towards  him.  She  too  was  leaning 
forward,  over  him,  with  her  hand  extended,  giving 
him  directions  as  to  what  he  should  write. 

"Oh,  I  pray  you,"  she  said  with  an  impatient  little 
sigh,  "do  not  delay!  I  will  watch  you  as  you  write. 
1  pray  you,  write  it  as  a  message,  addressed  to  the 
Court  of  White  Hall.  Not  in  poetry,"  she  added,  with 
a  nervous  little  laugh;  "but  in  prose,  so  that  all  may 
understand." 

He  bent  to  his  task  and  began  to  write,  and  she 
straightened  out  her  elegant  figure  and  murmured  as 
if  oppressed:    "How  hot  this  room  is!" 

Slowly,  as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  she  wandered  to- 
wards the  window. 

"I  have  heard  it  said,"  she  remarked,  "that  Mr. 
Betterton's  worst  enemy  is  the  cold.  But  a  fire!  .... 
on  such  a  glorious  evening.  The  first  kiss  of  awaken- 
ing spring!" 

She  had  reached  the  window  now,  and  stood  for 
awhile  in  the  bay,  leaning  against  the  mullion;  and  I 
could  not  help  but  admire  her  duplicity  and  her  pluck. 
For  indeed  she  had  risked  everything  that  woman 
holds  most  dear,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loved. 
And  she  could  not  help  but  know  that  she  herself  and 
her  fair  name  would  anon  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
whom  her  cajolery  and  her  trickery  would  have  rend- 
ered desperate. 

Anon,  as  if  quite  overcome  by  the  heat,  she  threw 
open  the  casement,  and  then  leaned  out,  peering  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  Ensconced  in  my  corner  at 
some  dist*ice  from  the  window,  I  was  conscious  of  the 
movement  and  subdued  noise  which  came  up  from  the 
crowded  park.  A  number  of  people  appeared  still  to 
be  moving  out  there,  and  even  as  I  strained  my  ears 
to  listen,  I  caught  the  sweet  sound  of  the  selfsame  song 
of  awhile  ago,  wafted  hither  on  the  cool  night  air: 

"You  are  my  Life  I     You  ask  me  why  ? 
Because  my  Hope  is  in  your  Love." 

I  caught  myself  once  more  marvelling  if  the  ladies 
and  gallants  of  the  Court  had  strolled  sut  into  the 
park  at  this  hour,  drawn  thither  by  the  amorous  melo- 
dies sung  by  the  unknown  minstrel,  or  by  the  balmy  air 
of  spring,  or  merely  by  the  passing  whim  of  some 
fashion  or  fancy.     I  even  straightened  my  ears,  so 

that  I  might  recognize  the 
sound  of  voices  that  were 
familiar  to  me.  I  heard 
my  Lord  Rochester's 
characteristic  laugh,  Sir 
William  Davenant's  dicta- 
torial tones  and  the  high- 
pitched  cackle  of  Mr.  Killi- 
grew. 

So  doth  »ur  mind  oft 
dwell  on  trivial  thoughts 
at  times  of  gravest  stress. 
Her  ladyship  had  sat  down 
on  a  low  stool  beside  the 
window.  I  could  only  see 
the  vague  outline  of  her — 
the  expression  of  her  face, 
the  very  poise  of  her  head, 
vas  wrapt  in  the  surround- 
ing gloom,      o 

For  awhile  there  was 
perfect  silenc*  in  the  room, 
f-ave  for  tiie  monotonous 
ticking  of  the  old  clock 
and  the  scratching  of  Mr. 
Betterton's  pen  as  he 
wrote  with  a  rapid  and  un- 
hesitating hand. 

The  minutes  sped  on, 
and  anon  he  had  completed 
his  task.  I  saw  him  lay 
down  his  pen,  then  raise  the 
paper  and  read  through  very  care- 
fully all  that  he  had  written,  and 
finally  strew  sand  upon  the  mo- 
mentous document.  For  awhile 
after  that  he  remained  perfectly 
still,  and  I  observed  his  clear-cut 
face,  with  eyes  fixed  as  it  were 
inwards  into  his  own  soul,  and 
sensitive  lips  pressed  tightly  one 
against  the  other.  The  hand 
which  held  the  document  was  per- 
r  j  'inued  on  page  84 
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HERE  are 
some  people 
for    whom    a 


More  About  the  Inadequacy  of  Salaries 


university  p  r  o- 
fessional  position 
has  no  lure;  there 
are  others  who 
would  rather  re- 
ceivie  an  appoinjt- 
ment  to  the  staff 
ofaCanadian 
university  in  their 

own  specialty,  of  course,  than  make  two  or  three 
times  the  money  in  business  or  tradtf.  In  the  Decem- 
ber Maclean's  an  instance  was  given  of  a  professor 
in  a  Maritime  Province  university  who  turned  down 
a  $10,000-plus  offer  to  remain  in  a  $4,000  post.  This 
act  meets  with  the  approval  of  a  well-known  Cana- 
dian newspaperman,  who  has  always  hankered  for 
such  a  life.     He  writes: 

"You  can  just  bet  I'd  turn  it  down,  too.  If  I  had 
a  $4,000  university  position  I  wouldn't  call  the  King 
my  uncle!" 

Dalhousie  Man  Jumps  To  Triple  Salary 
A    BRILLIANT  teacher  recently   left   Victoria    Col- 
lege,  Toronto,  for  commercial  life.     At  "Vic"  he 
received    $1,800;    in    his   new   position   he   commences 
at  $5,000! 

Dalhousie  University  has  lost  two  men  recently, 
one  of  whom  practically  tripled  his  salary,  besides 
reaching  a  position  where  his  influence  was  im- 
measurably widened.  He  stepped  out  of  a  $2,500 
job  in  Dalhousie  into  a  $7,000  position  as  a  Govern- 
ment Commissioner.  Another  professor,  receiving 
also  a  $2,500  stipend,  went  into  commercial  engineer- 
ing at  double  ths  amount  to  start  with. 

University  of  New  Brunswick  lost  a  valuable  man 
this  year,  also;  he  received  $2,375  from  the  university 
and  in  his  new  position  is  getting  $4,000. 

These  are  merely  isolated  cases,  and  probably  could 
be  multiplied  several  times.  The  question  of  higher 
education  is  a  vital  one  to  the  nation;  the  question 
must  be  met;  a  solution  must  be  sought.  Four  prom- 
inent educationists  may  be  quoted,  backing  up  the 
plea  made  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer  in  last  month's 
issue  for  adequate  pay: 

C.  C.  Jones,  Chancellor  University  of  Neiv  Britns- 
wick:  "Unless  better  facilities  are  provided  and  bet- 
ter salaries  paid,  university  education  in  Canada  un- 
doubtedly will  fall  below  the  standard  which  it  ought 
to  attain," 

S.  Stayiley  MacKenzie,  President  of  Dalhousie: 
"This  question  will  need  to  be  hammered  into  the 
public  until  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceive the  support  from  the  public  and  legislatures 
that  they  must  have,  to  do  in  the  future  the  work  they 
have  been  doing  in  the  past." 

R.  P.  Bowles,  President  of  Victoria  (Toronto)  : 
"Many  young  men  who  would  be  ideal  professors  turn 
away  from  the  college  for  purely  financial  reasons. 
This  is  demonstration  that  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession cannot  be  what  it  ought  to  be." 

W.  Sherwood  Fox,  Dean  of  Arts,  Western  Univer- 
sity: "We  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  instruction,  and  to  turn  out  a  high-grade  human 
product,  if  we  are  unable  to  offer  more  than  a  mere 
pittance  to  those  whom  we  ask  to  join  our  Canadian 
universities'  staffs." 

One— Only   One— Girl   Gets  $300! 

\/lANY  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  high 
^  ^  schools  and  collegiates  throughout  Canada  may 
look  with  envy  on  the  salaries  paid  in  the  univer- 
sities. One  teacher  in  Ontario  who  receives  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $300  per  annum — and  there  la 
one,  but  fortunately  only  one — may  well  cast  envious 
eyes  on  even  the  lowest  salary  paid  the  lowly  univer-  . 
sity  lecturer  in  —  college. 

In  Ontario — where  loWer  educational  institutions' 
salaries  are  about  the  average  in  the  Dominion,  the 
East  being  somewhat  smaller  and  the  West  a  bit 
larger — the  highest  pay  received  by  any  collegiate 
principal  is  $3,700.  But  the  average  is  about  half 
this  amount,  as  figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Education  show  the  average  male  teacher  is  paid 
$1,955;  the  average  woman  teacher  has  to  take  more 
than  $500  less — $1,410  is  the  precise  figure. 

A  High  School  principal  may  get  as  much  as  $3,400, 
but  few  do.  You  may  tabulate  the  number  receiving 
this  sum  on  your  fingers.     Male  teachers,  apart  from 
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scanty— a  n  d    the 
Spectator  says: 

"It  is  pleasant 
to  record  the  rec- 
ommendations o  f 
the  salary  com- 
m  i  1 1  e  e  of  the 
'Board  of  Education 
— slightly  amended 
in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  the  in- 
ternal management 
A   difficult  situation  has  been 


principals,  receive  an  average  of  $1,643.  A  woman 
teacher  averages  but  $1,077. 

This  disparity  in  pay  for  men  and  women  has 
aroused  large  numbers  of  feminine  publicists  in  Can- 
ada. 

"The  very  idea  of  paying  a  man  $1,643,  and  a  wo- 
man $566  less  for  the  same  work — and  probably  bet- 
ter done,  too,"  said  a  woman  who  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  educational  movements  and  Women's 
Institutes.  "Why,  some  of  our  very  best  teachers  in 
the  High  Schools  are  women.  We  must  demand 
men's   pay!" 

One  girl,  after  graduating  in  Household  Science, 
received  a  position  instructing  in  her  specialty  at 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  at  $1,000.  She 
remained  at  O.A.C.  only  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
sponded to  the  lure  of  an  offer  from  Boston,  Mass., 
where  she  got  exactly  twice  as  much,  buying  for  a 
large  restaurant. 

A  well-known  music  instructress  in  a  large  Ontario 
city,  receiving  $1,200,  left  to  work  for  a  gramophone 
company  at  two  or  three  times  this  flguf^. 

The  salaries  in  public  schools  range  from,  except 
for  the  one  case  above  noted,  $400  up  to  $1,800,  which 
is  the  highest  Ontario  pays  for  any  teacher  apart 
from  the  principals.  Principals  in  Toronto  receive 
from  $1,800  to  $2,700,  and  those  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  usually  less  than  $2,000. 

Privations  Are  School  Teachers'  Lot 

COME  idea  of  what  privations  school-teachers  are 
driven  to  resort  to  is  given  by  the  Sarnia 
Observer,  which  says: 

"The  investigation  made  by  Superintendent  Cody 
into  the  financial  affairs  of  the  school  teachers,  while 
not  at  all  complete,  discloses  a  serious  condition. 
Some  of  the  teachers  suffer  from  an  actual  deficit, 
which  means  that  they  are  living  partly  on  the  sav- 
ings of  former  years.  Not  only  are  they  not  making 
provision  for  their  old  age,  but  they  are  actually  get- 
ting poorer  and  poorer  each  year.  And  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  most  of  these  have  dependents.  How  can 
a  teacher  take  a  proper  interest  in  her  work  when  it 
does  not  pay  her  a  living  wage?  There  are  others  too, 
who  are  just  able  to  live  on  their  salaries  but  are 
unable  to  put  anything  aside. 

"But  there  are  worse  things  than  that.  Some  of 
the  teachers  are  insufficiently  fed  and  lack  proper 
clothing.  Others  are  obliged  to  do  without  dental  or 
medical  attention,  and  the  great  majority  of  them 
have  no  savings  accounts  and  lack  even  the  money  to 
educate  themselves  for  better  positions  in  the  future. 
Many  of  them  have  to  do  other  work  in  their  spare 
time  to  make  ends  meet. 

"This  state  of  affairs  is  not  conducive  to  good 
work  in  the  schools.  To  give  the  best  that  is  in  her 
a  teacher  must  give  her  whole  mind  to  the  school 
work,  which  she  cannot  do  if  she  has  to  take  on  other 
work  outside.  She  must  be  physically  fit  and  content- 
ed with  her  prospects,  which  she  cannot  be  if  she  does 
not  get  proper  clothing,  is  insufficiently  fed  and  can- 
not see  any  chance  for  advancement  in  her  chosen 
profession.  It  may  be  hard  at  the  present  time,  with 
an  overloaded  city  budget,  to  give  the  teachers  the 
remuneration  they  deserve,  but  they  should  at  least 
be  given  a  decent  living  wage.  The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  and  other  papers 
chronicle     increases     made     to     teachers  —  through 


committee   last  night. 

ably  handled,  and  the  proposed  increases  should 
bring  satisfaction  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
Hamilton  schools.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  as  a  whole,  all  grades  will  receive  substantial 
rises,  but  it  will  not  be  contended  by  any  fair-minded 
person  that  the  new  schedule  has  been  fixed  at  too 
high  a  figure.  The  minimum  annual  salary  of  women 
teachers  is  raised  to  $850  for  first-class  certificate 
holders  and  $750  for  second-class.  Principals  and 
masters  in  the  various  educational  institutes  are  allot- 
ted incomes  more  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of 
their  position. 

"The  proposed  increases  will  mean  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  taxes,  but  this,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
willingly  borne  by  the  community.  The  salaries  of 
the  teachers  and  principals  in  the  past  have  undoubt- 
edly been  too  low.  It  is  a  scandal  that  n\en  and  women 
of  advanced  education,  trained  instructors  with  uni- 
versity degrees  in  many  cases,  should  receive  no  more 
than  the  semi-skilled  industrial  workers.  The  teach- 
ing profession  is  destined  to  take  an  increasingly  im- 
portant place  in  the  development  of  the  country  along 
democratic  lines;  the  scholastic  career  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  in  order  to 
encourage  the  best  material  from  among  the  young 
men  and  women  to  embark  upon  it.  On  the  influence 
of  the  schools,  the  future  of  Canada  very  largely  de- 
pends. Poor  wages  mean  poor  teachers,  and  poor 
teachers  an  inferior  type  of  citizenry," 


Will   Teachers   Go  On  Strike? 

npEACHERS'  strikes  may  be  included  in  the  "labor 
-'-  troubles"  of  the  not-tco-distant  future.  In  several 
cities — Ottawa,  for  example,  teachers  have  struck,  or 
threatened  to  strike.  The  Charlottetown  Guardian 
thus  chronicles  one  settlement: 

"The  school  teachers  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have 
decided  to  accept  the  terms  outlined  by  the  local 
Government,  and  will  not  go  on  strike  this  month,  as 
was  the  intention.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  some 
weeks  ago  the  Government  offered  the  executive  of 
the  Teachers'  Union  an  increase  in  salary,  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  July,  1920,  term.  The 
teachers  had  demanded  the  inci-ease  to  start  from 
January.  The  Union  executive  put  the  Government's 
proposition  before  the  teachers  of  the  province,  and 
the  latter  decided,  since  the  Government  would  in- 
crease the  salary,  to  compromise,  and  on  Thursday 
the  Union  executive  notified  the  Government  that  the 
threatened  strike  was  called  off." 

The  Hamilton  Herald  favors  increases  for  the 
lower-paid  classes  of  teachers,  but  not  as  large  in- 
creases, dollar  for  dollar,  as  they  have  demanded,  and 
says: 

"The  Herald  has  already  said  what  it  thinks  about 
the  matter.  An  increase  in  the  minimum  pay  of  the 
women  teachers,  larger  than  the  one  recommended, 
should  be  granted;  but  not  so  great  an  increase  as 
that  which  they  demand.  They  think  they  should  get 
as  big  a  raise  as  the  higher-salaried  principals  and 
specialists  have  got^not  merely  as  large  a  percent- 
.  age  of  increase,  but  dollar  for  dollar  the  same  in- 
crease. If  this  is  put  forward  as  a  general  principle 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  women  teachers,  should 
be  followed  as  a  matter  of  settled  practice,  we  think 
the  women  teachers  are  mistaken. 

"Suppose  the  rule  had  always  been  followed.  Sup- 
pose that  away  back  in  the  cheap  old  days  the  mini- 
mum pay  of  the  teacher  was  $500  and  that  of  the 
principal  or  specialist  was  $1,000;  the  principal  would 
be  getting  just  double  the  teacher's  pay.  Now  sup- 
pose that  the  pay  of  principals  and  women  teachers 
had  been  gradually  increased  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple favored  by  the  women  teachers  until  the  prin- 
cipals were  getting  $2,500.  The  teachers  would  then 
be  receiving  $2,000,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  principals" 
salary.     Would  that  be  equitable? 


Tffls  Month's  Vital  Question 
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WHO  WILL  GET  BORDEN'S  MANTLE? 


THE  story  of  how  Charles  II  received  the  tale 
of  a  plot  against  his  life,  is  re-told  by  the 
Toronto  Globe.  Turning  to  the  grim-visaged 
Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  the  Monarch  exclaimed: 

"It  can't  be  true,  Jamie;  nobody  would  ever  think 
of  killing  me  to  make  you  King." 

The  Globe  relates  this  anecdote  in  connection  with 
Arthur  Meighen's  candidacy,  and  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  believe  that  it  could  be  ap- 
plied to  other  supposed  aspirants — Mr.  Calder,  Sir 
George  Foster,  N.  W.  Rowell,  etc. 

On  the  day  that  this  page  is  written,  Sir  Robert 
-  Borden  has  just  announced  that  he  will — almost  im- 
mediately— go  South  for  a  long  and  imperative  rest 
In  announcing  this  decision  to  be  practically  Premier- 
emeritus,  Sir  Robert  does  not  nominate  bis  successor. 
He  makes  very  clear  that  only  the  urgings  and 
insistencies  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues  prevented  his 
absolute  withdrawal  from  the  highest  office  within 
Canada's  gift. 

But  the  majority  of  newspapers  forecast  that  the 
Acting-Premier  will  be  Sir  George  Foster.  The  Tor- 
onto Globe  accepts  this  eventuality  with  a  sort  of 
Kismet-like  attitude: 

"After  what  has  happened  at  Ottawa,  the  logical 
step  will  be  to  make  Hiat  political  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Sir  George  Foster,  Acting  Premier." 

No  newspapers  expect  Sir  George's  tenancy  bo  be 
other  than  temporary.  The  FinaTicial  Post  deprecates 
any  such  possibility,  and  the  Toronto  Telegram  views 
even  the  locum  tenens  suggestion  aa  nothing  short  of 
heinous : 

"War    has    exacted    no    sacrifice    from    Sir 
George   Foster.     Sir   (Jeorge   refused  to  either 
recognize  or  act  upon  the  truth  that  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  a  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  in  war  time  were  ab- 
solutely beyond  the  range  of  a  high- 
ly    specialized     parliamentary     and 
platform  ability.    The  Foster  Minis- 
try of  Trade  and  Commerce  was  a 
calamity.        A    Foster   Premiership, 
either  a  stopgap  or  any  other  sort 
of  Premiership,  would  be  a  crime." 

The  Toronto  Star  still  seems  to 
remain  faithful  to  its  old  love — 
though  pessimistic  as  to  his  chances 
— and  intimates  that  worse  selec- 
tions could  be  made  than  N.  W. 
Rowell.  A  few  other  papers  refer 
to  the  valuable  work  accomplished 
in  the  past  two  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council,  but  do  not 
warm  up  to  his  chances  for  the 
Premiership. 

The  man  whose  name  meets  with 
almost  unanimous  approval  is  Sir 
Thomas  White — probably  because 
nearly  everyone  believes  that  his 
renouncement  is  honest.  The  Van- 
couver Sun  says: 

"Sir  Thomas  White,  apparently, 
could  have  it  if  he  would  take  it,  but 
if  he  ever  had  any  ambition  in  that 
direction  he  is  understood  to  have 
renounced  it." 

The  Toronto  Star  believes  Sir 
Thomas  still  a  possibility,  and  feels 
that: 

"The  outcome  appears  to  us  to  lie 
between  Sir  Thomas  White  and 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen.  Whether 
Sir  Thomas  would  return  to  office 
we  do  not  know — that  he  is  an 


plicant"  he  has  denied — but  the  Premiership  is  a  prize 
few  men  would  refuse." 

Many  other  papers  feel  that  Arthur  Meighen  is 
logically  the  next  Conservative  leader.  The  Kingston 
Standard,  which  is  usually  pretty  close  to  events  at 
Ottawa,  strongly  advocates  the  selection  of  the  man 
from  Manitoba.  The  Edmonton  Journal  and  Ottawa 
Western  papers  are  in  favor  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior's  candidacy.    The  Journal  says: 

"He  would  be  the  first  Western  national  leader 
....  He  has  proven  his  ability  through  a  lengthy 
and  exacting  ministerial  apprenticeship." 

Mr.  Calder  is  the  Ottawa  Citizen's  candidate: 


"Mr.  Calder  is  the  logical  new  Cabinet-maker. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den goes,  Mr.  Calder  can  bring  over  a  considerable 
group  of  protectionist  Quebec  members  to  the  Union- 
ist side.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  include  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin.  As  long  as  Mr.  Calder  has  not  to  seek 
re-election  himself  in  the  West,  he  can  probably  do 
more  than  any  man  to  hold  old  party  forces  together 

for  the  last  stand  of  party  fund  interests  against  the      policy  of  Canada  as  follows: 
people's  interests  in  Caifeda." 


The  Calgary  Albertan  is  among  the  papers  wiiich 
believe  the  position  of  the  new  leader  will  not  be 
much  of  a  job.     It  says: 

"Whether  Sir  Robert  Borden  retires  from  the 
Premiership  or  not,  or  whether  he  is  succeeded  by  Sir 
Thomas  White  or  Mr.  Meighen,  one  of  whom  is  his 
logical  successor,  or  by  someone  else,  matters  but 
little.  The  Union  (Government  is,  destined  for  a  short 
life  under  any  leadership.  The  farmers'  movement 
has  captured  the  country,  and  the  Union  Government, 
even  with  the  support  of  Parliament,  has  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people." 

The  Vancouver  Sun  takes  a  similar  view  of  the 
probable  tenure  of  office: 

"The  next  leader,  whoever  he  may  be,  cannot  hope 
for  more  than  two  years  in  the  Premiership,  nor  is  his 
authority  likely  to  be  more  than  nominal.  He  wffl, 
however,  enjoy  the  dignity,  and  this  is  perhaps  worth 
striving  for." 

The  Halifax  Chronicle  favors  Arthur  Meighen  as 
probable  successor,  and  outlines  the  future  political 


The  Vancouver  Sun  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view, 
saying: 

"The  name  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder  is  mentioned,  but 
the  idea  is  merely  absurd.  Mr.  Calder  is  an  able  man 
in  his  way,  but  his  reputation  is  too  much  like  that 
of  Hon  Robert  Rogers." 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  Canada  and  the  various 
political  parties — particularly  of  the  Unionist  party 
—when  Sir  Robert  definitely  steps  off  the  political 
stage?    The  Toronto  Globe  says: 

"Canada  needs  something 
more  than  a  nominal  Premier 
in  these  strenuous  days." 


■ap- 


8ome   aaoecta  of   induitrial   troables 


"It  is  probable  that  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  will  suc- 
ceed Sir  Robert,  as  a  Conservative-Unionist  cannot  be 
expected  to  accept  or  to  follow  a  Liberal-Unionist  as 
Leader.  This  will  mean  the  break-up  of  the  present 
Union  Government,  probably,  so  far  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary parties  are  concerned,  a  drawing  more 
sharply  of  party  alignments,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  old  order  of  things  may  be  re-established. 
The  next  Parliament — if  not  the  next  session — will  no 
doubt  see  groups  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Liber- 
als, Conservatives  and  Independents.  In  the  next 
Parliament  the  Independents  will  probably  be  sub- 
divided into  Farmers,  Soldiers  and  Labor  factions." 

Dissatisfaction     with     pi-esent     conditions     and     a 
skeptical  wonderment  as  to  the  future  are  expressed 
by  various  editorial  writers. 

Quebec  Le  Soleil  says  that  tiie  coming 
Federal  changes  are  a  farce;  that  they  are 
being  worked  out  by  big  financial  and  indus- 
trial interests,  who  now  fear  Borden  a  goner. 
It  says  that  things  have  come  to  a  point  where 
the  nation  is  the  slave  of  the  big  corporations, 
who  are  the  real  leaders  of  politics  biehind  the 
scenes  at  Ottawa. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  says: 
"The  new  Leader  will  find  his  position  weak- 
ened at  the  start.     All  this  as  apart  from  ti>« 
question  who  wiU   have   Sir   Robert  Borden's 
mantle." 

The  Manitoba  Free  Press  discusses  the  situ- 
ation with  great  vigor: 

"The  causes  which  produced  the  Dominion 
political  situation  which  has  now  ended  in  a 
crisis  were  many  and  various;   the   responsi- 
bility is  widely  diffused;  Sir  Robert  himself  is 
not  blameless.     But  without  discussing  or  con- 
sidering these  factors,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
remarkable  fact  emerged    last    summer    that 
there  was  in  power  at  Ottawa  a  Government 
commanding    a    tidy    majority    that 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  alive 
or   dead;   did   not  know   whether   it 
had  a  name  or  not;  had  no  idea  it 
would  try  to  make  the  future  yield 
it;    had    np    distinctive    policy    reor 
program." 

The  Lethbridge  Herald,  does  not 
envy  Premier  Borden's  successor  his 
job  of  "carrying  on";  and  says: 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Premier's  desire  to  retire  is  brought 
about  by  his  inability  to  reconstruct  his  Govern- 
ment along  Union  lines.  It  is  our  opinion  the 
difficulty  of  reconstruction  of  the  Government 
will  be  just  as  great  to  a  new  Premier  as  to  Sir 
Robert  Borden." 
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WHY  OUR  DOLLAR  LOOKS  LIKE  90c. 


THE    MARK    RUNS    RIGHT    ALONG    BEHIND 


f^r^^jigSCSr*"^'' 


AS  the  Cobalt  Nug- 
r\  get  puts  it,  in  forc- 
ible  Northern  On- 
tario vernacular,  "when 
a  'guy'  gets  you  down 
and  rubs  it  in,  you  take  it 
with  the  best  possible 
grace,  g:ritting  your  teeth 
and  taking  consolation 
from  the  old  adage  that 
"the  worm  will  turn'." 

All  of  which  is  apropos 
of  the  exchange  situation, 
between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  when  Am- 
erican money  advanced 
from  4%  per  cent,  prem- 
ium to  11  per  cent.,  al- 
most overnight.  To  see 
the  Canadian  dollar  look 
like  89c  in  New  York  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  Cana- 
dians —  particialarly  to 
those  who  had  ordered 
large  stocks  of  commodi- 
ties from  the  U.S.,  and 
were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  paying  double  the 
premium  they  had  antici- 
pated. Again  quoting  the 
Nugget: 

"There  may  be  some 
who    think    that    nations 

are  not  mean  with  one  another  in  this  way,  but  past^    export,  are  among  the  factors  that  will  tell  in  bring- 
events  serve  to  show  that  when  it  comes  to  turning'    ing  exchange  back  to  the  normal  par  basis_.     '"  '•'■•■ 


The  American  dollar  is  still  in  the  lead,  and  g:oinff  strong,  but  the  Canadian  dollar  ig  second  in  the  race.  The  pound  and 
the  franc  are  losing  more  ground.  Some  financial  experts  say  that  the  Argentine  "lira"  and  the  Spanish  "peseta"  are  r«>ally 
above   par,   hut  that   doesn't   enter   very   much    into   Canada's   financial    calculations,. 


sharp  comers  the  States  has  it" 


the 


The    Ottawa    Journal    recalls    the    time    when 
tables  were  turned : 

"After  the  Civil  War  there  were  strikes,  riots,  in- 
.  flated  prices,  and  misgiving  for  the  future.     History 
is   repeating.      Sit  tight,   laugh   when   you   can,   and 
things  win  become  normal  in  good  time." 

There  is  no  sentiment  about  the  exchange  rate  be- 
tween countries,  the  Financial  Post  points  out.  It  is 
business,  solely.  As  the  London  Advertiser  points 
out: 

"Canada  is  to-day  purchasing  from  the  United 
States  three  times  more  than  she  is  selling  the  United 
States.  Cut  down  on  our  imports  and  increase  the 
volume  of  our  exports  and  we  will  presently  secure 
the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  which 
will  bring  the  exchange  rate  back  to  normal." 

The  Toronto  Star  looks  uxwn  the  recent  exchange 
rise  with  equanimity,  and  optimism,  and  says: 

"Conditions  will  become  normal  when  the  world 
gets  to  work  again.  Canada  is  comparatively  well 
off,  but  still  needs  more  production  of  necessities  and 
less  consumption  of  luxuries.  Those  who  pay  any 
price  that  is  asked  in  order  to  gratify  their  desire  for 
luxuries  are  acting  against  the  public  interest." 

The  trade  balance  can  be  redressed,  several  news- 
papers point  out,  by  ceasing  to  purchase  luxuries — 
autos,  high-priced  boots,  etc. — in  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection  the  Toronto  Globe  says: 

"The  exchange  brake  begins  to  work  in  lessening 
importation  of  luxuries  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  process  cannot  be  confined  to  luxuries. 
Canadian  importers  of  necessary  raw  materials  are 
hard  hit  by  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  Am- 
erican dollar." 

That  tfhis  is  not  an  opportune  time  for  propaga- 
tion of  free  trade  ideas  by  Premier  Drury,  of  Ontario, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Hamilton  Herald: 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  good  time  for  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
agitating  for  the  removal  of  all  cu'stoms  barriers  and 
the  ushering  in  of  the  era  of  absolute  free  trade.  .  .  . 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  heavy  ex- 
change handicap  on  Canadian  commerce  can  be  re- 
moved. That  way  is  the  lessening  of  the  trade  bal- 
ance against  us.  This  can  be  done  either  by  diminish- 
ing the  volume  and  value  of  our  imports  from  the 
States  or  by  increasing  our  exports  to  the  States." 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  sums  up  what  conditions 
are  necessary  to  redress  the  unfavorable  balance : 

"The  purchase  of  Canadian  goods  w:hen  obtainable, 
thus  lessening  the  quantity  imported;  the  bending  of 
the  energies  of  all  our  people  to  produce  more  for 


If  this 
is  so,  then  let  the  point  go  home,  and  let  Canadians 
buy  Canadian  goods  up  to  the  limit." 

It  is  said  that  a  "Buy  in  Canada"  campaign,  on 
extensive  educational  and  propagandist  lines,  may 
be  inaugurated  by  the  Canadian  Government,  but 
editorial  writers  fear  that  this  may  not  accomplish  as 
much  as  is  hoped,  for  people  will  continue  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market. 


The  Mail  and  Empire 
suggests  that  the  ex- 
change "odds  may  be  ag- 
gravated by  manipula- 
tors," and  advises  the 
Government  to  i  n  v  e  s  t  i- 
gate.  The  Hamilton  Times 
sees  good  as  well  as  had 
in  the  situation,  and 
draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that: 

"The  adverse  rate  of 
exchange  »<rtp  like  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  keeping 
American  goods  out  of 
the  country,  and  in  forc- 
ing Canada  to  depend 
more  upon  herself." 

Sir  Henry  Drayton, 
Canada's  new  Finance 
Minister,  succinctly  gives 
the  cause :  Canada  is 
buying  for  cash  and  sell- 
ing for  credit — paying 
cash  in  the  U.S.,  selling 
to  Roumania,  for  one,  on 
long  credit  terms.  The 
Toronto   World  says: 

"Indeed  it  might  have 
been  better  to  have  sold 
our  entire  crop  for  cash 
to  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  selling  it  to 
Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries on  credit." 
One  remedial  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Finance 
Minister  is  thus  lauded  by  the  Nelson  News : 

"Sir  Henry's  suggestion  that  more  American  money 
should  be  invested  in  Canada  is  a  good  one.  The  field 
for  profitable  investment  in  this  country  is  enormous 
and  has  hardly  been  scratched.  Canada  needs  more 
capital  and  will  pay  well  those  who  provide  it." 

The  Guelph  Mercvry  is  facetious,  and  suggests 
retaliation  on  the  "cart-wheel"  dollars  minted  in  tie 
U.S.,  with  "about  fifty  cents'  worth  of  real  silver  in 
'em,"  by  making  a  "charge  for  carrying  'em  around." 
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WHY  SHOULD  WE  FREEZE  ? 


DURING  the  last  three  weeks  of  November  and 
the  first  week  in  December,  the  shortage  of 
coal  became  a  very  real  problem  in  every  prov- 
ince in  Canada  west  of  the  Maritimes.  With  such 
bountiful  natural  coal  wealth  in — or  near — seven  of 
Canada's  nine  provinces,  a  wide-spread  cry  has  gone 
up  from  scores  of  papers  lamenting  the  dependence 
of  the  Dominion  on  the  States,  and  advising  that  such 
conditions  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain.  As  the 
Kingston  Whig  puts  it,  under  the  heading:  "A  shame 
to  Canada": 

"But  what  a  shameful  thing  it  is  that  this  great 
Dominion,  with  all  its  manifold  resources,  should  con- 
tinue to  remain  dependent  on  another  country  for 
the  fuel  that  alone  enables  our  industries  to  continue 
their  operations  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  pre- 
vents our  people  from  freezing  to  death!" 

That  Western  Canada  should  ever  lack  for  coal  is 
deplored  by  the  Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald,  which 
remarks : 

"This  annual  tei-ror  has  become  too  nerve-racking 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  that  has  attended  ef- 
forts at  its  solution  in  the  past.  Since  private  enter- 
prise has  signally  failed  to  find  the  solution,  it  is  time 
CJovernments,  municipal,  provincial  or  federal,  step- 
ped in  to  ensure  that  the  people  of  Western  Canada 
shall  enter  upon  the  winter  season  free  of  the  night- 
mare that  before  spring  arrives  they  shall  have  gone 
through  the  throes  of  a  fuel  famine.  ... 

"We  have  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  ensure  to 
the  people  of  Western  Canada  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal,  and  Governments  have  taken  the  power  during 
the  war  to  compel  individuals  to  do  what  they  were 
not  willing  to  do  under  their  own  initiative.  The 
common  welfare  is  very  much  at  stake  when  a  gen- 
eral fuel  famine  threatens.  It  is  a  case  where  Gov- 
ernment can  most  appropriately  step  in  and  exercise 
its  most  effective  function  of  compulsion." 

Another  Western  paper,  quoted  by  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  says: 

"Edmonton,  with  three  of  the  largest  coal  mines 


in  Western  Canada  inside  the  city  limits,  is  almost  in 
the  throes  of  a  coal  famine. 

"Calgary,  within  forty  miles  of  the  great  Drum- 
heller  coal  fields,  is  also  threatened  by  the  terrors  of 
a  coal  famine." 

The  Brantford  Expositor  says: 

"Canada  is  not,  perforce,  reliant  upon  the  United 
States  for  bituminous  coal,  despite  the  popular  im- 
pression to  the  contrary.  Ontario  and  a  part  of 
Quebec  alone  are  without  supplies  within  their  bor- 
ders, and  because  of  geographical  handicaps  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  from  fields  distant  from  the 
two  provinces,  these  only  must  rely  upon  the  coal 
fields  south  of  the  international  border." 

The  Lethbridge  Herald,  published  in  a  big  mining 
district,  sees  some  good  in  the  U.S.  strike,  and 
claims : 

"If  the  present  strike  does  serve  to  bring  out  an 
investigation  which  will  lead  to  something  practical 
in  the  way  of  a  greater  use  of  Canadian  coal  by  Can- 
adians, it  will  not  have  been  an  unmixed  evil." 


A  FEW  SPARKS 

And  old  King  Coal  is  a  rare  old  soul — in  places. 
— Brockville  Recorder  and  Times. 

*  *     * 

There  would  have  been  no  fuel  shortage  if  there 
had  been  a  fool  shortage. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *     * 

It  was  announced  the  other  day  that  the  Kaiser 
had  just  sawed  his  12,000th  log.  A  coal  strike  would 
have  no  terrors  for  him. — Exchange. 

*  *     * 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  coal  situation  in  the 
east  the  lines  of  the  old  song,  "The  Smoke  Goes  up 
the  Chimney  Just  the  Same,"  will  have  to  be  revised. 
— Vancouver  Province. 

*  *     * 

The  worst  thing  about  a  fuel  controller  is  that 
he  generally  comes  on  when  there  is  little  or  no  f«el 
to  control. — Guelph  Herald. 
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Great  Britain  Faces  a  Grave  Crisis 

The  Mother  Country  Must  Fight  to  Retain  Her  World  Supremacy — Conditions 

in  the  Old  Country  Changing 


ORITAIN  is  passing  through  a  crisis, 
such  a  crisis  in  fact  as  history  has 
never  before  witnessed.  The  whole 
fabric  of  society  is  being  reconstructed. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  no  one  can 
say. 

It  has  been  confidently  accepted  by 
the  world  at  large  that  Great  Britain 
will  never  succumb  to  Bolshevism. 
Even  though  all  of  the  continent  were 
to  be  swept  into  communism,  it  is  hard- 
ly probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  would 
follow.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
his  characteristic  and  slower  way  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  going  to  make  changes 
in  his  methods  of  housekeeping  that  if 
not  as  drastic  will  be  more  enduring. 
Big  estates  may  go,  big  industries  may 
be  nationalized,  titles  may  be  swept  by 
the  board;  almost  anything  seems  pos- 
sible. 

But  the  crisis  is  not  entirely  internal. 
The  mother  country  faces  tremendous 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  has 
piled  up  a  staggering  debt,  her  trade 
and  shipping  supremacy  has  been 
undermined,  her  empire  is  still  more 
far  flung  and  that  much  harder  to  man- 
age, her  navy  and  army  must  be  main- 
tained on  a  heavier  scale  than  before 
the  war.  In  fact,  wherever  John  Bull 
turns  he  faces  trouble  and  added  respon- 
sibility. 

The  worst  phase  of  the  crisis  is  in  re- 
gard to  industry  and  labor.  Faced  with 
debts,  and  staggering  expenditures  that 
can  be  met  only  by  increased  produc- 
tion, John  Bull  finds  that,  owing  to 
labor  troubles,  his  production  is  going 
down.  How  will  this  situation  be 
righted? 

Walter  E.  Weyl,  writing  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  gives  a  clear  summary  of  the 
crisis  that  is  faced  in  Britain.  He  says, 
in  part: 

On  the  surface  England  seems  un- 
changed. There  are  the  same  well-kept 
farms,  the  same  gently  browsing  sheep, 
the  same  charming  rustic  villages.  Lon- 
don alno  seems  a=  usual  with  its  vast 
stretches  of  inconvenient  houses,  its 
crowded  trams  and  buses,  its  Under- 
ground, with  the  names  of  the  stations 
concealed  amid  advertisements  of  tea 
and  cocoa  and  soap.  Everywhere  are 
the  same  obsequious,  quick,  dull  trades- 
men ;  the  old  courtesy  on  the  streets,  the 
accustomed  throngs  larger,  if  anything, 
than  before.  London,  like  the  rest  of 
England,  tries  to  keep  to  its  old  habits: 
to    cricket,    newspaper-reading,    after- 


noon tea,  betting  on  the  races.  The 
Englishman  might  still  say  with  M. 
Bergeret's  dog  Riquet,  "Everything 
changes;  only  I  remain." 

Look  beneath  the  surface,  however 
(you  need  not  look  very  deep),  and  you 
see  that  everything  essential  is  com- 
pletely altered,  and  that  the  Old  Eng- 
land is  gone.  Everything  tells  you  this 
— ^the  signs  "To  Let"  on  the  old  houses, 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  scarcity 
of  servants;  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers;  the  price  marks  in  the 
shop-windows;  the  lack  of  cabs;  the 
changed  attitude  of  servants,  workmen, 
workwomen;  the  editorials  in  the  news- 
papers; the  talk  on  bus  and  tram  and 
train,  in  restaurant  and  public-house; 
the  altered  mood  of  the  people,  a  mood 
f-asier  to  feel  than  to  describe.  You  can 
note  the  change  in  your  own  creature 
comforts.  Before  the  war  even  a  rela- 
tively poor  man  might  feel  rich  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  land  of  cheap  luxuries. 
Everybody  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
the  man  with  a  few  gold  sovereigns 
jingling  in  his  pocket.  To-day  prices 
are  high,  commodities  scarce,  servants 
few  and  independent,  and  hotel  rooms 
and  apartments  as  well  as  modern 
houses  unobLiiinable.  The  good  gold 
sovereign,  which  used  to  buy  so  much, 
has  modestly  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  is  the  flimsy  pound  note,  not  much 


to  look  at  and  not  worth  much  over 
the  shop  counter.  You  no  longer  feel 
free  in  England;  what  with  food-cards 
and  police  regulations  and  unpleasant 
restrictions  of  all  sorts  you  might  as 
well  be  in  France  or  Germany.  People 
are  spending  their  paper  pounds  lavish- 
ly as  they  used  to  spend  their  gold 
sovereigns,  but  one  misses  to-day  the 
serene  confidence  of  five  years  ago.  Men 
talk  to  you  despondently  of  the  loss  of 
British  investments  abroad  and  discuss 
with  some  anxiety  the  heavy  taxes,  the 
new  Government  expenditures,  the  fall 
in  exchange,  the  enormous  domestic 
debt  and  the  great  foreign  debt,  most  of 
which  is  owned  to  America.  There  is 
a  certain  envy  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  borne  its  lesser  war  burden 
so  easily,  and  occasionally  one  hears  a 
rather  ill-natured  hint  that  we  in  Am- 
erica have  prospered  by  the  war  at  the 
expense  of  nations  which  came  more 
promptly  to  civilization's  rescue.  One 
hears  everywhere  of  the  danger  of  Am- 
erican competition  in  much  the  terms, 
though  not  in  quite  the  spirit,  in  which 
the  English  used  to  refer  to  German 
competition.  The  more  far-seeing  Eng- 
lishmen realize  that  England  has  lost, 
at  least  temporarily,  a  position  of  vant- 
age that  she  had  held  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. The  English  are  worried  over 
coal    prices,    labor    conditions,    govern- 


mental incapacity,  the  export  situation, 
the  solvency  of  the  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  outlook  is  gray. 

The  more  one  studies  the  problem  the 
rnore  depressing  it  becomes.  The  finan- 
cial situation,  the  general  economic  sit- 
uation, the  state  of  the  export  trade, 
the  temper  of  labor — all  of  these,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  England's  ability 
to  hold  her  own  in  world  competition, 
are  exceedingly  grave. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Great  Bri- 
tain was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £645,- 
000,000.  By  March  31,  1919,  that  debt 
had  increased  to  £7,435,000,000,  or  to 
almost  ?4,000  for  every  family  in  the 
Kingdom.  (An  equal  per  capita  debt 
in  the  United  States  would  amount  to 
about  $85,000,000,000.)  This  debt, 
moreover,  is  increasing.  In  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1920,  Great  Britain 
will  have  a  new  deficit  of  £300,000,000. 
On  March  31,  1919,  the  floating  debt 
was  £1,402,000,000,  chiefly  in  three 
months'  Treasury  bills,  and  great  ef- 
forts must  be  constantly  made  to  renew 
these  recurring  obligations.  Finally 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  na- 
tional currency  notes,  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  theoretically  obliged  to  meet  on 
demand.  On  April  23.  1919,  these  notes 
amounted  to  £349,000,000  and  were  sup- 
ported by  a  gold  reserve  of  only  £28,- 
500,000,  or  one  dollar  of  gold  to  over 
twelve  dollars  of  paper.  Great  Britain 
is  definitely  on  a  paper  basis.  She  is 
overburdened  by  an  enormous  debt, 
which  at  only  4  per  cent,  interest  would 
incur  annual  charges  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  total  income  of  her  Government 
in- 1914.  It  is  small  wonder  that  mem- 
bers of  the   House  of  Lords  speak  of 
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Darling   in   Des  Moines   "Register.' 
Th*   innocent   little   same  of  crack  the  whip. 
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"the  serious  condition  of  the  finances," 
and  warn  the  nation  that  it  is  "heading 
straight  for  national  bankruptcy."  To 
liquidate  this  enormous  debt  of  over 
$35,OOQ,000,000  will  strain  England's 
financial  ability  to  the  utmost. 

Not  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a 
rapid  extinguishment  of  this  debt.  The 
government  is  urging,  but  not  practis- 
ing, economy.  The  end  of  the  fighting 
brought  little  reduction  in  its  vast  ex- 
penditures. From  April  1,  1918,  to  the 
•day  of  the  armistice  Great  Britain's  ex- 
penditures were  £7,442,000  per  day; 
from  the  armistice  to  March  31,  1919, 
they  were  no  less  than  £6,476,000,  a  de- 
crease of  only  about  one-eighth.  The 
daily  expenditures  since  the  armistice 
were  almost  twelve  times  as  large  as  in 
the  year  1914. 

Some  of  this  expense  is  due  to  de- 
mobilization and  is  therefore  tempor- 
ary, but  much  of  it  threatens  to  be 
permanent.  The  victory  over  Germany 
lias  not  lessened  the  size  of  the  fleet,  but 
increased  it,  and  the  military  authori- 
ties are  now  counting  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  army  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  insists  that  the  peace  has  increas- 
ed the  commitments  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  the  country  must  keep  larger 
forces  than  ever  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  "After  depriving  Germany  of 
its  navy,"  says  Common  Sense,  in  its 
issue  of  March  15,  1919,  "the  Naval 
estimates  for  the  first  year  of  peace  are 
treble  those  for  the  year  1914.  After 
destroying  German  militarism  the 
Army  estimates  are  fifteen  times  as 
nigh  as  they  were  when  German  mili- 
tarism was  intact.  After  depriving 
Germany  of  its  airships  and  aeroplanes, 
we  are  to  spend  65,000,000  sterling 
(which  is  more  than  double  the  whole 
Army  estimates  of  1914)  upon  the  Air 
Service  alone!"  Everywhere  are  new 
military  expenditures.  The  campaign 
against  Russia  is  enormously  expensive. 
Simultaneously  new  plans  for  indus- 
trial reconstruction  and  social  better- 
ment make  vast  new  demands  upon  the 
Treasury  at  a  time  when  abnormally 
high  prices  swell  the  cost  of  all  ven- 
tures.    Great  Britain's  financial   situa- 


tion and  outlook  is  not  so  desperate  as 
that  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Germ- 
any, Austria,  and  Hungary,  but  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  supremely  critical. 

Of  even  graver  import  is  the  foreign 
debt.  On  paper  this  does  not  seem  hope- 
less, for,  while  England  owes  the  United 
States  about  a  billion  pounds,  a  larger 
sum  is  owed  to  her  by  her  allies  and 
her  dominions.  On  March  31,  1919,  this 
debt  to  England  aggregated  £1,739,000,- 
000.  But  the  problem  is,  nevertheless, 
serious,  since  England  desires  to  pay 
the  United  States  and  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  will  ever  be  paid  in  full 
by  her  allies.  For  France  to  pay  will  be 
difficult,  since  France  has  lost  the  larger 
part  of  her  foreign  investments  and  has 
been  crippled  by  her  losses  in  men  and 
in  material  wealth.  For  Italy  it  will  be 
even  more  difficult  to  pay  either  interest 
or  principal.  The  immediate  problem 
of  these  continental  countries  is  not  how 
to  extinguish  their  foreign  debt,  but  to 
increase  it;  to  secure  new  loans  in  order 
to  feed  their  populations,  replenish  their 
stock  of  raw  materials,  and  start  their 
machinery  again.  All  these  countries 
are  launching  out  into  fresh  new  expen- 
ditures, especially  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  none  of  them  in  the  next  few 
years  will  be  able  to  export  as  much  as 
they  import.  Consequently,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  interest 
charges  except  by  further  borrowing. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  German  indemnity  will  re- 
lieve the  situation,  since  Germany  also 
will  be  importing  rather  than  exporting 
and  her  indemnity  can  only  be  paid  by 
in  excess  of  export  of  goods  and  credits. 
In  the  meanwhile,  England  is  faced  with 
her  debt  of  five  billion  dollars  to  the 
United  States  and  with  her  obligation 
to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  interest  charges. 

Going  into  the  labor  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Weyl  points  out  that  the  work- 
ing men  are  determined  to  achieve  their 
claims  no  matter  what  happens,  with 
the  result  that  the  export  business  of 
Britain  is  falling  away.  He  points  to 
the  necessity  of  a  reorganization  of  Bri- 
tish industry,  putting  it  on  a  more 
eflicient  basis  in  relation  to  production. 


owned,  in  the  main,  by  Germans.  Even 
were  this  not  so,  Germany  would  get 
along,  for  there  are  many  countries 
which  are  forced  to  import  their  coal." 
We  likewise  get  the  German  view  of  the 
true  function  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which,  as  we  have  suggested,  is  to  at- 
tenuate the  Second  Treaty  of  Versailles 


still  more  in  Germany's  favor:  "The 
indemnities,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  be 
collected,  not  because  they  are  so  ridicu- 
lously high  that  they  actually  cannot  be 
collected.  I  am  sure  that  at  the  end 
of  not  many  years  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  annul  or  considerably  reduce 
these  indemnities. 


Germany  is  Still  Dangerous 

Teuton   Diplomat   Abroad  Reveals  His   Country's   Plans   For 
Regaining  "Her  Old  Place  of  Supremacy." 


XI^RITING  in  his  own  publication,  the 
National  Review  (London),  Leo. 
Maxse  hits  hard  at  what  he  terms  the 
"Forgive  and  Forget"  Party.  He  is 
strongly  anti-German  and  believes 
that  (Jermany  is  still  dangerous,  a  view 
held  by  most  farsighted  men.  In  this 
connection,  he  writes: 

"If  we  wish  to  know  real  German  sen- 
timent on  the  present  situation  we  must 
not  look  for  it  among  Berlin  politicians 
or  officials,  or  German  generals  trying 
to  justify  their  own  failures.  We  must 
go  abroad  and  consult  some  German 
who  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks. 
Such  a  one  has  lately  opened  his  mouth 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  singing  a  very  different 
tune  to  that  of  the  lachrymose  Boche, 
who  weeps  on  the  shoulder  of  British 
Missions  in  Berlin  and  pours  his  coun- 
try's woes  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of 
"our  special  correspondent.''  Baron 
von  dem  Bussche-Hadenhaiisen,  for- 
merly German  Minister  to  Argentina 
and  afterwards  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Berlin — a  man  of 
consequence — lately  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  was  interviewed  by  the 
Herald  of  that  city.  We  commend  his 
utterance  (as  reproduced  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  5)  to  the  "For- 
give and  Forget"  Party.  Speaking  to  a 
non-European  audience,  the  Baron  felt 
he  could  afford  to  be  frank,  telling  his 
interviewer:  "It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  Germany  will  be  back  in  her 
old  place  of  supremacy,  a  question  of 
how  long  it  takes  to  rebuild  a  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  able  to  compete  with 
the  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Japan."  Germany  had  been 
"badly  cut  up  by  both  war  and  peace. 


but  she   can   surmount  these   obstacles. 

In  time,  Germany  will  be  great 

again."  The  Baron  said  a  word  on  the 
Polish  question,  which  should  not  be 
wholly  lost  upon  No.  10  Downing 
Street:  "Germany  has  the  greater  part 
of  her  territory  and  most  of  her  mines, 
and  even  if  Upper  Silesia  is  given  to  the 
Poles  it  would  make  little  difference  to 
Germany,   for   the   Silesian   mines   are 


Japan  Fighting  for  Her  Life 

She  Will  be  a  Menace  or  a  Friend,  According  to  Her  Degree  of 

Industrial  Success. 


JAPAN  to-day  is  the  enigma  among 

the  great  nations.  What  role  will  the 
new  master  of  the  Orient  assume?  Are 
Japanese  ambitions  set  in  the  path  of 
Imperialism?  Will  the  Yellow  peril 
take  definite  shape  in  the  hands  of  a 
power  as  efficient  and  powerful  as  Ja- 
pan, moreover,  a  power  that  has  been 
immensely  enriched  and  strengthened 
as  a  result  of  the  war? 

These  questions  and  doubts  are  in  all 
minds,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  declamatory  group  are  doing 
their  best  to  create  a  war  scare  between 
America  and  Japan.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  but  what  seems 
to  be  the  sanest  and  most  authoritative 
statement  yet  presented  is  found  in  the 
current  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
The  writer,  Arthur  Bullard,  has  been 
a  student  of  Oriental  problems,  and  he 
writes  with  the  impartiality  of  exact 
knowledge.  Briefly,  his  conclusion  is 
that  Japan  may  become  either  a  men- 
ace or  an  amicable  member  of  the  circle 
of  powers  according  to  the  way  her  prob- 
lems work  cut.  The  point  is  that 
Japan  faces  problems  of  a  character 
more  serious  and  pressing  than  any 
other  nation.  Starvation  perches  on 
the  threshold  of  Japan.  If  the  future 
can  be  worked  out  by  the  Japanese  on  a 
basis  by  which  they  can  overcome  this 
.menace,  without  taking  a  thing  by 
force,  then  Japan  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  live  in  amity  with  all  mankind:  such 
is  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bullard 
spreads  before  us. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  that  face  our 
Allies,  the  Japanese,  have  never  been 
presented  in  a  more  practical  light  than 
in  this  article.    Mr.  Bullard  writes: 

However  threatening  Japanese  ambi- 
tions may  be  to  us,  they  have  to  face  a 
worse  menace  at  home.  They  have  a 
baby-peril,  more  dangerous  than  Orien- 
tal immigration  ever  was  to  us.     Each 
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new  child  born  to  them  increases  the 
desperate  pressure  of  over-population. 
And  no  workable  Exclusion  Laws 
against  babies   have   yet  been   devised. 

Famine.  Emigration.  Industrial 
Expansion.  There  are  no  other  choices 
for  Japan.  The  first  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  governmental  policy.  We 
forbid  emigration  to  the  districts  where 
the  pressure  on  the  food-supply  is  less. 
If  ever  force  majeure  controlled  the  des- 
tiny of  a  nation,  it  drives  Japan  to  ex- 
panding industrialism.  If  her  factories 
can  produce  what  the  overfed  nations  of 
Christendom  will  buy,  she  can  feed  her 
people — -not  otherwise.  But  goods,  ex- 
changeable for  food,  cannot  be  manu- 
factured out  of  thin  air  or  pious  wishes. 
The  demand  for  imitation  antiques  or 
modern  lacquerware  is  scant.  The  grace- 
ful products  of  her  soul  will  not  keep 
Japan  alive.  Her  string  of  rocky  islands 
is  not  rich  in  the  raw  materials  of  mod- 
ern industry.  The  resources  of  metal  and 
fuel  are  limited.  The  crops  of  wool  and 
cotton  and  silk  are  not  large  enough  to 
keep  her  looms  busy.  And  every  day 
there  are  bigger  crowds  at  the  factory 
doors  begging  for  work. 

Germany,  under  circumstances  simi- 
lar— but  less  pressing,  for  her  emi- 
grants were  welcomed  everywhere — 
drew  the  sword  to  hack  her  way  through 
to  a  place  in  the  sun.  The  economic 
situation  of  Japan  is  as  black  midnight 
compared  to  our  sunny  noontide.  To 
check  the  development  of  Japanese 
trade  and  industry  is  to  push  her  to 
?uicide — gradual  death  from  famine  or 
such  a  spectacular  climax  as  has  over- 
whelmed Germany. 

This  is  a  new  problem  for  Japan.  It  is 
a  misleading  custom  to  translate 
"Mikado"  as  "Emperor."  There  was 
nothing  Imperial  about  the  Old  Japan. 
They  never  had  a  Caesar  or  a  Bona- 
parte. They  were  always  fighting  feudal 
wars  among  themselves,  but  they  left 
their  neighbors  alone.  They  never  sub- 
jugated alien  peoples — which  is  the  very 
essence  of  Imperialism.  Foreign  domin- 
ion is  as  new  an  idea  to  the  Mikados  as 
steam-engines.  It  is  only  since  Perry 
lifted  the  lid  from  this  Oriental  Pan- 
dora's Box,  that  the  traditional  policy 
has  been  reversed.  Faced  by  the  threat 
of  foreign  aggression,  the  Japanese  sud- 
denly developed  internal  unity,  elimi- 
nated civil  war,  modernized  their  arma- 
ment. They  fought  and  defeated  their 
two  neighbors,  annexed  Formosa  and 
Korea,  and  drove  industrial  stakes  into 
widely  separated  parts  of  China.  There 
is  no  indication  of  a  fall  in  this  rising 
curve  of  expansion.  In  fact,  all  the  con- 
ditions have  the  opposite  implication. 

Japan's  great  change  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  had  very  little  demo- 
cratic intent.  "The  masses  took  no  part 
in  the  movement.  It  was  a  quarrel 
.among  the  clans.  The  warrior  chieftains 
who  led  the  Reconstruction  were  not  in- 
terested in  our  religion  nor  in  our  theo- 
ries of  government.  What  impressed 
them  and  stirred  their  emulation  was 
our  war-ships.  With  marvellous  ability 
and  energy  they  set  about  copying  our 
ai-maments — to  defend  themselves  from 
us  with  our  own  fire.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  blind  to  the  chance  that  suc- 
cess in  this  project  of  self-defense  would 
gravely  affect  their  social  status  and 
change"  the  entire  basis  of  Japanese  life. 
When  they  discovered  the  inevitable  by- 
products of  their  enterprise — industrial 
development  and  all  its  political  results 
--most  of  these  innovators  became  re- 
actionary. Progress  has  been  too  rapid 
to  suit  the  old  generation  of  the  Samu- 
rai. But  the  factories,  which  they  had 
encouraged  for  the  production  of  wea- 
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pon«,  grrew  apace  and  could  not  be  stop- 
ped. It  is  this  industrial  development 
which  pushes  Japan  to  expansion.  The 
drive  back  of  her  foreigii  policy  comes 
from  this  force  rather  than  from  tJie 
throne. 

The  Japanese  have  tried  to  meet  their 
need  for  raw  material — just  as  in  so 
many  other  cases — by  close  imitation  of 
the  Cbristian  Powers.  They  have  devel- 
oped a  colonial  policy;  they  have  an- 
nexed territory,  against  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
ttie  things  they  needed. 

Their  first  venture  was  Formosa. 
There  they  were  after  tropical  products. 
But  the  roflitary  expenses  incurred  in 
"educating"  tiie  head-hunters  has  wiped 
out  any  profit  from  the  enterprise.  With 
this  experience  to  graide  them,  they  did 
better  in  the  administration  of  Korea. 
They  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  bene- 
fit the  "nativea."  One  thing,  which  all 
tourists  notice  is  the  elaborate  program 
of  reforestation.  The  barren  and  de- 
nuded hills  of  Korea  are  growing  up  to  a 
new  wealth  for  the  profit  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  Japanese  colonial  administrators 
— in  their  small  wayi — have  had  to  face 
their  ^are  of  "Sepoy  Rebellions"  and 
"Insurrecto  Movements."  They  have 
met  such  unpleasant  crises  just  as  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  have  done.  They 
are  just  as  likely  as  we  to  lose  their  tem- 
pers, just  as  quick  to  suppress  the  "sedi- 
tious" who  want  to  be  free,  just  as  bitter 
in  their  "race  prejudic»"  against  the 
people  they  have  had  subjugated. 

The  tragic — and  humiliating — thing  is 
that  so  little  colonial  history  is  pleasant 
reading.  It  is  the  shame  of  Christendom 
that  it  has  not  developed  a  decent 
morality  in  such  matters.  The  recent 
news  from  Korea  is  sickening.  But  we 
have  similar  news  from  Egypt  and  the 
Afghan  border.  The  French  and  Spanish 
sre  campaigning  against  native  rebels  in 
Morocco,  tile  Italians  in  Tunisia.  Our 
Marines  are  on  "active  service"  in  San 
Domingo  and  Nicaragua.  The  Japanese 
are  not  claiming  any  "racial  superior- 
ity." The  gravest  criticism  we  can  bring 
against  their  colonial  policy  is  that  they 
have  too  closely  followed  the  practice  of 
Christendom. 

But  these  colonies,  at  the  best,  would 
furnish  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
Japan's  need.  Her  hunger  for  raw  ma- 
terial can  only  be  satisfied  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

In  China,  Japan  does  not  profess  to 
seek  colonies.  She  wants  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence." Perhaps  this  results  from  her 
own  experiences,  her  not  too  successful 
experiments  in  colonization.  Perhaps  it 
is  pure  imitation.  France  is  the  only  one 
of  the  European  Powers  which  has 
carved  a  colony  out  of  the  body  of  China. 
It  has  been  more  fashionable  to  grab  a 
"Treaty  Port"  and  secure  economic  con- 
cessions. The  dangers  involved  in  "dis- 
membermer.t"  are  apparent  to  the 
Japanese,  and  they  are  probably  as  sin- 


cere as  the  other  Powers  in  their  renun- 
ciation of  colonial  ambitions  in  China. 
But  economic  penetration  is  a  different 
matter,  and  they  insist  that  it  is  their 
manifest  destiny  to  share  largely  in  the 
industrial  development  of  China. 

We,  of  the  West,  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  write  anything  into  the  Law 
of  Nations  which  makes  such  demands 
illegal.  The  other  nations,  to  whom 
China  appeals  for  protection,  cannot 
With  equity  hem  in  Japan  with  rules 
they  themselves  do  not  respect. 

A  few  questions  will  clarify  some  of 
the  possibilities  before  us.  Will  Japan 
seek  her  place  in  the  sun  by  diplomatic 
negotiations,  or  will  she  appeal  to  arms? 
Will  she  insist  on  political  sovereignty 
over  the  sources  of  needed  raw  materiid 
or  can  she  be  satisfied  with  soundly 
gruaranteed  economic  concessions  as 
France  was  at  last  in  regard  to  the  Saar 
Valley?  If  she  gets  assured  access  to  the 
coveted  fuel  and  minerals,  will  she  try 
to  close  the  door  on  rivals?  Will  she 
ameliorate  the  hideous  conditions  of  her 
workers  at  home  or  will  the  only  people 
to  profit  be  her  mushroom  millionaires? 
To  these  questions  you  can  find  contra- 
dictory answers  in  the  parliamentary 
discussions  of  Japan.  They  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  on  such  matters. 
But  there  is  no  dispute  about  one  thing. 
Their  factories  must  be  fed  or  their  peo- 
ple will  starve. 

Modern  industry  has  developed  a 
Third  Estate  in  Japan,  much  as  it  did 
in  France  a  dozen  decades  ago.  Feudal- 
ism is  being  ground  up  in  the  factories. 
The  magic  of  machinery  has  produced 
rich  men,  with  a  wealth  more  dazzling 
than  that  of  the  nobles,  with  more 
powerful  retinues  of  bourgeois-minded 
lawyers,  engineers,  and  journalists.  It 
is  a  growing  class — immensely  stimu- 
lated by  war  conditions — active,  enter- 
prising, reckless.  The  Samurai  may  dis^ 
approve  and  despise,  but  they  cannot 
compete.  The  ancient  clans  are  giving 
ground  to  the  political  parties.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  a  Commoner, 
a  man  of  this  new  Third  Estate,  Hara — 
chosen  by  the  Diet,  not  an  appointee  of 
the  Throne — is  Premier.  It  is  a  mo- 
mentous change  for  them,  a  great  ad- 
vance in  constitutional  government. 

But  it  means  little  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  great  mass  of  them  still 
live  on  the  land,  their  conditions  of  life 
changed  very  little  since  the  Great 
Buddha  was  erected  at  Kamakura. 
They  hear  the  rumble  of  distant  trains 
and  see  the  glow  of  arc-lights,  but  they 
take  little  interest  in  premiers  and  poli- 
tics. A  small,  but  rapidly  growing,  sec- 
tion of  the  coolies  have  been  caught  un- 
der the  Juggernaut  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution — as  hideous  and  merciless  as 
it  ever  was  in  Leeds  or  Manchester.  The 
living  conditions  in  the  shacks  about  the 
factories  are  appalling,  the  wages  piti- 
ful, women  and  children  are  being  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  to  the  modern  Moloch. 


Highly  explosive  material  here.  Mr. 
Hara  has  promised  to  introduce  a  law 
to  jjermit  labor-unions. 

The  war  has  quickened  economic  pro- 
cesses everywhere;  it  has  turned  Japan 
into  a  vortex  of  complicated  strains.  The 
old  feudal  control  is  weakening.  The 
munition  business  has  made  many  new 
millionaires.  And  the  cost  of  rice  has 
gone  up.  There  is  immense  strain  in  the 
conflict  between  the  immenwrial  cus- 
toms of  the  coolies  and  the  desperate 
new  efforts  to  which  they  are  spurred  by 
the  rising  cost  of  food.  There  have  been 
rice  riots  in  Japan. 

That  all  these  internal  strains  and 
new  adjustments  will  cause  some  change 
in  foreign  policy  is  probable,  but  it  would 
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take  a  very  bold  prophet  to  forecast  its 
effect  on  Japan's  relations  to  us.  Mr. 
Hara's  plebeian  Cabinet  may  be  less  sub- 
servient to  the  General  Staff,  less  hun- 
gry for  military  glory,  but  it  may  well 
be  more  industrially  minded,  more  influ- 
enced by  commercial  greed.  It  may 
prove  only  a  change  from  the  frying-pan 
of  militarism  to  the  fire  of  capitalistic 
imperialism.  This  old  world  of  ours  has 
suffered  as  much  from  one  as  from  the 
other.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure. 
This  new  mercantile  element,  which  hat 
control,  will  be  more  intent  than  ever  on 
securing  access  to  raw  material  for  the 
factories.  They  are  face  to  face  with 
Japan's  labor  problem — the  feeding  of 
the  masses. 


Diamond  Market  Cornered 

Big  Interests  Form  World  Pool—The  Story  of  How  Diamonds 
Were  Discovered  in  the  African  Fields. 


"T^HE  diamond  market  has  been  corner- 
ed. This  bit  of  information,  which 
is  given  in  the  Sunday  Times  (New 
York),  in  the  course  of  an  article  by 
Edgar  Mels,  a  former  South  African 
newspaper  editor,  will  not  seriously  dis- 
turb many  readers,  for  few  men  have 
occasion  to  buy  diamonds  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  is,  however,  an 
extremely  important'  development — one 
of  the  biggest  coups  in  the  history  of 
organized  business. 

Mr.  Mels  also  gives  a  graphic  and 
very  concrete  story  of  the  diamond 
fields  at  South  Africa  which  is  worth 
reprinting: 

Beginning  with  the  new  year,  a  L,on- 
don  syndicate  will  be  the  sole  channel 
through  which  the  rich  workman  can 
obtain  his  daily  supply  of  diamonds. 
The  amount  for  sale  will  be  determined 
on  the  actual  sales  of  the  last  three 
months.  The  famous  De  Beers  mines 
will  supply  51  per  cent.;  the  Premier,  18 
per  cent.;  the  Jaegersfontein  Mine,  from 
which  come  the  finest  stones,  10  per 
cent.,'  and  the  mines  of  the  Southwest 
Protectorate,  21  per  cent.  The  basic 
price  for  stones  is  to  be  fixed  every  three 
months,  which  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular, means  that  prices  are  likely  to 
soar  beyond  the  present  figure  of  $600 
a  carat. 

Early  in  1867,  when  diamonds  were 
discovered  in  South  Africa,  a  scene 
strange  to  civilized  eyes  was  enacted  in 
Gripualand  West.  A  fire  of  dried  dung 
was  illuminating  the  veldt.  Crouched 
around  the  blaze  was  a  crew  of  native 
Basutos.  They  chanted  weird  jazz  dit- 
ties of  their  own  in  pure  Koranna  Hot- 
tentot dialect.  A  witch  doctor  emitted 
various  sounds.       In  his  hands  he  held  a 


bright  pebble,  which  emitted  sparks  of 
translucent  light.  Behind  the  outer  cir- 
cle of  blacks  stood  a  white  man. 

When  the  ceremonial  was  over,  the 
white  offered  $25  for  the  pebble.  The 
witchman,  although  untutored  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  reasoned  that  if  the 
white  man  offered  so  absurdly  high  a 
price,  the  stone  was  worth  much  more. 
After  weeks  of  bartering  the  stone  was 
sold  to  the  white  man  for  $56,000.  It 
afterward  became  the  famed  Star  of 
South  Africa,  weighing  eighty-three 
carats. 

In  the  same  year,  a  Boer  came  across 
a  farmhouse  in  front  of  which  Dopper 
children  were  playing  with  pebbles.  The 
Boer  bought  one  of  the  stones  for  a 
trifle.  Subsequently  he  sold  it  at  Gra- 
hamstown  for  $2,500,  dirt'  cheap  for  a 
twenty-one-carat  stone. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  discovery 
to  spread  throughout  tne  world.  From 
all  corners,  even  from  New  York  City, 
adventurers  flocked  to  the  Vaal  River 
district.  Riches  were  accumulated  lit- 
erally over  night.  The  British  Govern- 
ment sent  a  Mr.  Gregory  to  Africa  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  fields.  In  1868 
the  Geological  Magazine  printed  his 
findings  to  the  effect  that  the  "whole 
diamond  discovery  in  South  Africa  is  an 
imposture   and   bubble    scheme." 

When  the  rush  was  at  its  height, 
political  squabbles  arose.  Both  banks  of 
the  Vaal  and  the  contiguous  territory 
were  claimed  by  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  a  Basuto  usurper.  Appeal  to  the 
courts  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  miners  felt  the 
need  of  a  union  and  formed  the  Diggers' 
Mutual  Protective  Society,  naming  a 
digger,  Parker,  as  President  of  what 
was  really  a  republic.  Under  Parker 
things  grew  worse  so  rapidly  that  in 
1871  the  Cape  Colony  annexed  the  dis- 
puted   district,    naming    it    Griqualand 
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West,  and  paying  $450,000  to  the  Free 
State. 

But  the  river  diggings  had  petered 
out  and  a  few  of  the  wiser  miners  fol- 
lowed the  drift  and  found  the  real  mines 
where  Kimberley  now  stands.  On  the 
Bultfontein  and  Dutoitspan  farms  they 
staked  claims,  30  feet  square,  paying 
30  shillings  monthly  to  the  Boer  owners. 
Next  the  De  Beers  farm  was  included  in 
the  fields,  and  then  the  famed  Colesberg 
Kopje,  where  as  much  as  $5,000  was 
paid  for  a  claim  15  feet  square.  As  few 
miners  had  so  much  ready  cash,  these 
claims  were  divided  into  one-eighth  and 
even  one-sixteenth  sections. 

The  miners,  having  bo  scientific 
knowledge,  dug  huge  open  holes.  Only 
the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Company, 
which  owned  most  of  the  claims  on 
Colesberg  Kopje,  used  better  mining 
methods.  The  De  Beers  Mine — in  1872 
— looked  like  twelve  huge  docks  or  piers, 
each  about  900  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide, 
between  the  mounds  being  roads  15  feet 
wide.  The  chasms  between  the  piers 
were  from  50  to  90  feet  deep.  Hundreds 
of  rope  ladders  hung  down  into  the 
depths  where  thousands  of  natives  were 
digging. 

And  every  Monday  there  was  a  black- 
berying  party,  for  the  natives  had  Sun- 
day in  which  to  do  nothing  but  drink, 
and  Monday  morning  would  find  a  dozen 
dead  in  the  mine.  Gambling  grew  apace 
— ©very  vice  known  to  civilization  flour- 
i^ed.  Local  history  recounts  a  poker 
game  in  which  an  Englishman  miner 
ri^ed  a  plot  of  houses  against  $100,- 
000  in  cash,  belonging  to  an  American 
gambler.     The  Englishman  won. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  two  men  ar- 
rived in  South  Africa  who  were  to 
change  the  aspect  of  things  materially. 
The  one,  a  former  acrobat  who  had 
earned  pennies  on  the  streets  of  White- 
chapel,  London,  named  Barney  Isaacs, 
began  consolidating  various  mining  in- 
terests. With  prosperity  came  a  desire 
for  a  more  euphonious  name,  and  so 
Barney  Barnato,  alleged  diamond  king, 
was  born.  The  word  "alleged"  is  used 
advisedly,  for  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Beit 
and  his  partner.  Sir  Julius  Wernher, 
were  the  real  diamond  kings. 

Sir  Alfred  left  a  mere  half  billion  on 
his  death — worried  into  an  early  grave 
by  thousands  of  match-making  mothers. 
So  great  did  the  pest  become  that  Sir 
Alfred  made  public  announcement 
through  his  physician  that  he  was  in 
no  physical  condition  to  marry.  Then 
the  aforementioned  ladies  offered  to 
nurse  him,  and  then — he  just  died. 

With  Barnato  there  came  the  son  of 
an  English  clergyman.  The  youth  had 
weak  lungs,  but  a  strong  mentality.  He 
became  famajs  as  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
Empire  Buildjr.  The  writer  knew  both 
men.  Barnato  was  a  shrewd  person,  of 
speculative  proclivities.  Rhodes  was  a 
master  of  men,  a  tremendous  personal- 
ity, with  an  overpowering  ego,  which  he 
sought  to  impose  upon  all  with  whom 
he  eame  into  contact. 

Rhodes  began  to  reform  mining  meth- 
ods all  around.  He  instituted  a  system 
of  checking  I.  D.  B.  (Illicit  Diamond 
Buying)  by  making  the  theft  of  stones 
almost  impossible.  Every  worker  had  to 
sign  up  for  six  months,  and  agree  to 
live  in  the  company's  compound.  Closer 
scrutiny   was  kept  on  the  blacks,   who 


had  more  devious  ways  than  the  famed 
Heathen  Chinese  of  our  own  mining  his- 
tory. The  blacks  swallowed  stones — 
they  made  deep  incisions  in  their  nesn, 
inserting  stones  and  allowing  the  wound 
to  heal,  only  to  be  opened  when  the 
black  was  free  again.  One  white  man 
even  went  so  far  as  to  incase  his  back 
in  a  plaster  cast.  He  had  himself 
carried  aboard  ship  at  Cape  Town,  and 
would  have  made  his  escape  had  not  a 
warrant  on  another  charge  been  served 
upon  him.  When  the  cast  was  smashed 
hundreds  of  stolen  stones  were  recov- 
ered, and  the  man  served  twenty  years 
at  hard  labor  on  the  breakwater  at 
Cape  Town. 

Rhodes  had  obtained  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  diamond  industry  in  1888, 
when  the  writer  went  to  South  Africa. 
He  was  a  thick-set  man,  with  florid 
features  and  a  bull  neck.  He  stood  in 
the  door  of  the  Kimberley  Club  on  Du- 
toitspan Road  one  evening,  silhouetted 
against  the  light.  "Some  day,"  he  said, 
"we  will  have  a  United  States  of  South 
Africa."  And  his  prediction  came  to 
pass. 

But  Rhodes  was  not  merely  a  prophet. 
He  was  practical.  Repeated  cave-ins, 
due  to  primitive  methods,  were  wreck- 
ing the  mines.  Costs  became  prohibi- 
tive, and  natives  would  not  work  be- 
cause of  the  danger.  The  first  view  the 
writer  had  of  the  Central  Mine  in  the 
heart  of  Kimberley  showed  an  open  hole 
1,000  feet  deep  and  half  a  mile  across. 

In  the  meantime  the  controlling  inter- 
ests formed  the  "trust,"  and,  shutting 
down  two  of  the  mines,  so  decreased  the 
output  that  prices  leaped  skward.  From 
$100  a  carat,  prices  advanced  steadily 
until  now  a  perfect  stone,  unset,  fetches 
$600  a  carat  wholesale. 

But  the  young  man  whose  fancy  turns 
all  too  lightly  to  love  and  matrimony 
may  find  solace  in  the  knowledge  that 
right  here,  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
an  honest-to-goodness  diamond  mine, 
worked  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
has  produced  stones  of  weight  as  high 
as  nine  carats.  It  is  near  Murfrees- 
boro,  Ark.,  and  is  vouched  for  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  For  years  its  real 
ownership  has  been  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, but  common  gossip  has  it  that  the 
real  owners  are  the  members  of  a  fam- 
ous jewelry  firm.  Surrounding  the 
mine  is  a  high  stockade. 

There  is  yet  one  other  ray  of  hope. 
Less  than  a  week  ago  there  came  the  re- 
port of  the  finding  of  diamonds  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  near  Zapata,  Texas. 
Whether  the  district  is  really  diamond- 
iferous,  or  whether  just  a  few  stones 
were  deposited  there  by  glacial  drift, 
only  development  and  careful  research 
will  reveal.  But  the  writer  is  firmly 
convinced,  after  three  years'  South 
African  experience,  that  diamonds  in 
paying  quantities  do  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. The  real  diamond  deposits,  if  ever 
found,  are  likely  to  be  in  volcanic  areas 
such  as  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Glacier 
Park,  or  the  Yellowstone.  For  all 
diamonds  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Thrise 
of  South  Africa  are  invariably  found  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Any 
one  possessing  a  well-behaved  extinct 
crater,  .ajt  wanted  for  family  use,  would 
better  investigate. 


Dare-devil  Law  is  Dead 

Rodman  Law,  Sensational  Perjormer  Who  Took  Many  a  "Steve 
Brodie,"  Succtimbs  to  Tuberculosis. 

jumping  off  the  East  River  bridges  was 
a  favorite  amusement  of  his  until  he 
got  so  used  to  it  that  it  bored  him;  he 
had  gone  up  in  a  balloon  and  deliberate- 
ly exploded  it  over  his  head.  Scores  of 
times  he  had  gone  more  than  half-way 
to  meet  a  violent  death,  and  yet  he  died, 
in  the  words  of  one  commentator,  "like 
a  wornout  bookkeeper,"  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  the  New  York  World 
we  find  this  brief  account  of  the  man 
who  gambled  with  death  a  hundred  times 
and  won: 


rjOUBTLESS,  few  of  those  who  knew 
him  would  have  prognosticated  a 
peaceful  death  for  Rodman  Law — the 
world's  leading  death-defier — who  "died 
with  boots  on,"  a  few  days  ago. 

He  had  jumped  from  a  dozen  flying 
airplanes,  sometimes  a  mile  high ;  he 
bad  deliberately  ridden  motorcycles  at 
race  speed  through  open  draw  bridges; 
he  had  "stepped"  from  the  top  of  the 
Flatiron  and  the  Bankers'  Tru.st  Build- 
ing, in  New  York  City,  to  the  street  be- 
low; he  had  permitted  himself  to  be 
ehot  into  the  air  in  a  steel  skyrocket; 


"Rodman  Law  used  to  say  with  all 
apparent  gravity: 

"  'I  never  take  chances.' 

"Perhaps  when  Conan  Doyle  or  some 
other  of  the  journalistic  spiritualists 
gets  an  interview  with  the  spirit  of  Law 
and  brings  back  a  message  from  him, 
the  message  may  be:  "'Didn't  I  tell 
you?' 

"But  he  did  take  chances  even  if  they 
did  not  take  him.  His  sister,  Ruth, 
who  seldom  does  anything  more  risky 
than  turning  somersaults  in  the  sky  in 
her  airplane,  used  to  scold  him  for  tak- 
ing chances. 

"One  of  Law's  stunts  that  resulted 
in  an  accident  and  almost  cost  him  his 
life  was  a  stunt  in  which  the  risk  cal- 
culation had  to  be  taken  in  large  part 
by  others  than  himself.  That  was  the 
skyrocket  stunt. 

"A  fireworks  manufacturer's  engin- 
eer figured  that  a  steel  rocket  could  be 
shot  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  powder,  and  that  if  a 
man  were  in  the  rocket  the  man  would 
not  be  injured  until  the  rocket  came 
down. 

"Law,  not  being  an  engineer,  trusted 
the  other  man  to  be  right.  Law  did  not 
escape  injury  on  the  rocket  occasion, 
because  the  engineer  he  trusted  did  not 
prove  to  be  right. 

"But  even  on  a  hospital  bed  after  his 
rocket  experience  Law  would  have  de- 


fended earnestly  his  erigninal  caleula- 
tion,  and  would  have  said  that  in  goitig 
up  in  the  rocket  he  had  only  taken  the 
chance  that  all  New  York  takes  in  the 
subway  every  day. 

"  'The  rocket  exploded,'  he  would  ad- 
mit. Very  well.  That  was  not  a  calcu- 
lable chance.  The  subway  has  been 
known  to  cave  in — and  that  was  not  a 
calculable  chance,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
passengers  were  concerned. 

"The  world  said  he  was  a  dare-devil 
when  he  rode  that  motorcycle  at  sixty- 
five  miles  an  hour  over  the  open  draw 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Sea 
Bright,  N.J.  But  he  knew  the  width  of 
the  river,  knew  the  rate  at  which  grav- 
itation would  take  him  Aowa,  knew  his 
forward  sjieed,  knew  the  motorcycle 
would  sink  under  him,  felt  confident 
enough  to  take  a  girl  with  him,  and  they 
both  landed  safely. 

"When  Law  stepped  to  the  edge  of 
the  roof  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Building 
and  stepped  off  for  a  forty-three  story 
jump,  the  photographer  who  took  the 
picture  fainted.  If  Law  had  fainted  he 
never  would  have  died  of  tuberculosis. 

"But  he  was  'taking  bo  chances.' 
There  was  a  wind,  but  that  was  calcu- 
lated. He  alighted  neatly  on  the  roof  of 
the  Sub  Treasury. 

"His  wife  said  he  was  always  smiling 
and  happy  when  he  was  about  to  do  a 
new  stunt.    She  did  the  worrying." 


Admiral  Reveals  Vital  Secrets 

Sims  Tells  How  the  Subs.  Were  Traced  and  the  Position  of  Each 

One  Located. 


IN  the  course  of  the  story  that  Rear- 
Admiral  Sims,  the  commander  of 
the  American  fleet  that  fought  with  the 
British  in  European  waters,  is  telling 
in  TTorWs  Work,  some  most  intensely 
interesting  material  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "shadowing"  of  German 
submarines.  It  appears  that  the 
Admiralty  knew  where  every  submarine 
practically  was  at  all  times  and  a  chart 
was  kept  on  which  the  locations  of  the 
prowling  pirates  were  marked.  How 
this  information  was  secured  and  what 
use  was  made  of  it  constitute  two  of  the 
most  vital  secrets  that  so  far  have  been 
revealed. 

He  writes  in  part: 

I  have  already  said  that  there  were 
comparatively  few  submarines,  perhaps 
not  more  than  an  average  of  eight  or 
nine,  which  were  operating  at  the  same 
time  in  the  waters  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  the  region  with  which  we  Am- 
ericans were  most  concerned.  These 
boats  betrayed  their  locations  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways.  Their  commanders 
were  particularly  careless  in  the  use  of 
wireless.  The  Germanic  passion  for 
converssCtion  could  not  be  suppressed 
even  on  the  U-boats  and  even  though 
this  national  habit  might  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.  Possibly 
also  the  solitary  submarine  felt  lonely; 
at  any  rate  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  it  started  an 
almost  uninterrupted  flow  of  talk.  The 
U-boats  communicated  principally  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  the  Admiralty 
at  home;  and,  in  doing  this,  they  gave 
away  their  positions  to  the  assiduously 
listening  Allies.  The  radio-direction 
finder,  an  apparatus  by  which  we  can 
instantaneously  locate  the  position  from 
which  a  wireless  message  is  sent,  was 
the  mechanism  which  furnished  us  much 
of  this  information.  Of  course,  the 
Germans  knew  that  their  messages  re- 
vealed their  locations,  for  they  had  dir- 
ection finders  as  well  as  we,  but  the 
fear  of  discovery  did  not  act  as  a  curb 
upon  a  naturally  loquacious  nature. 
And  we  had  other  ways  of  following 
their     movements.  The     submarine 

snends  much  the  larger  part  of  its  time 
on  the  surface.  Sailing  thus  conspicu- 
ously, it  was  constantly  being  sighted 
by  merchant  or  military  ships,  which 
had  explicit  instructions  to  report  im- 
mediately the  elusive  vessel,  and  to  give 
its  exact  location.  Again  it  is  obvious 
that  a  submarine  c<nild  not  fire   at  a 


merchantman  or  torpedo  one,  or  even 
attempt  to  torpedo  one,  without  reveal- 
ing its  presence.  The  wireless  opera- 
tors of  all  merchant  vessels  were  sup- 
plied at  all  times  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  their  ships;  their  instruc- 
tions required  them  immediately  to  send 
out  this  information  whenever  they 
sighted  a  submarine  or  were  attacked 
by  one.  In  these  several  ways  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  "shadowing"  the  U- 
boats.  For  example,  we  would  hear 
that  U-53  was  talking  just  outside  of 
Heligoland;  this  submarine  would  be 
immediately  plotted  on  the  chart.  As 
the  submarine  made  only  about  ten 
knots  on  the  surface,  in  order  to  save 
fuel  oil,  and  much  less  under  the  sur- 
face, we  could  draw  a  circle  around  this 
point,  and  rest  assured  that  the  boat 
must  be  somewhere  within  this  circle  at 
a  given  time.  But  in  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  we  would  hear  from  this  same  boat 
again ;  perhaps  it  was  using  its  wireless 
or  attacking  a  merchantman;  or  per- 
haps one  of  our  vessels  had  spotted  it  on 
the  surface.  The  news  of  this  new  loca- 
tion would  justify  the  convoy  officers  in 
moving  this  submarine  on  our  chart  to 
his  new  position.  Within  a  short  time, 
the  convoy  officers  acquired  an  astonish- 
ingly intimate  knowledge  of  these  boats 
and  the  habits  of  their  commanders. 
Indeed,  the  personalities  of  some  of 
these  German  officers  ultimately  took 
shape  with  surprising  clearness;  for 
they  betrayed  their  presence  in  the 
ocean  by  characteristics  that  often  fur- 
nished a  means  of  identifying  them. 
Each  submarine  behaved  in  a  different 
way  from  the  others,  the  difference,  of 
course,  being  the  manifestation  of  the 
human  element  in  control.  One  would 
deliver  his  attacks  in  rapid  succession, 
boldly  and  almost  recklessly;  another 
would  approach  his  task  with  the  ut- 
most caution;  certain  ones  would  dis- 
play the  meanest  traits  in  human  na- 
ture; while  others — let  us  be  just — were 
capable  of  a  certain  display  of  gener- 
osity, possibly  even  of  chivalry.  By 
studying  the  individual  traits  of  each 
commander  we  could  often  tell  just 
which  one  was  operating  at  a  given 
time;  and  this  information  was  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  the  game  in  which 
we  were  engaged. 

"Old  Hans  is  out  again,"  the  offioera 
in  the  convoy  room  would  remark.  They 
were  speaking  of  Hans  Rose,  the  com- 
mander of  the  U-53;  the  same  submar- 
ine officer  who,  in  the  fall  of  1916, 
brought  that  boat  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  torpedoed  five  or  six  ships  off  Nan- 
tucket.    They  never     saw  Hane  Ro<>o 
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face  to  face ;  they  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  whether  he  was  fat  or  lean, 
whether  he  was  a  blond  or  a  brunette, 
fet  they  knew  his  military  character- 
istics intimately.  He  became  such  a  fam- 
iliar personality  in  the  convoy  room  and 
his  methods  of  operation  were  so  indivi- 
dual, that  we  came  to  have  almost  a  cer- 
tain liking  for  the  old  chap.  Other  U- 
boat  commanders  would  appear  oflF  the 
hunting  grounds  and  attack  ships  in 
more  or  less  easy-going  fashion.  Then 
another  boat  would  suddenly  appear, 
and — bang!  bang!  bang!  Torpedo  alter 
torpedo  would  fly,  four  or  Ive  ships 
would  sink,  and  then  this  disturbing 
person  would  vanish  as  unexpectedly  as 
he  had  arrived.  Such  an  experience  in- 
formed the  convoy  officers  that  Hans 
Rose  was  once  more  at  large.  We  ac- 
quired a  certain  respect  for  Hans  be- 
cause he  was  a  brave  man  who  would 
take  chances  which  most  of  his  com- 
patriots avoided ;  and,  above  all,  because 
he  played  his  desperate  game  with  a 
certain  decency.  Sometimes,  when  he 
torpedoed  a  ship,  Rose  would  wait 
around  until  all  the  lifeboats  were  fill- 
ed; he  would  then  throw  out  a  tow  line, 
give  the  victims  food,  and  keep  all  the 
survivors  together  until  the  rescuing 
destroyer  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
when  he  would  let  go  and  submerge. 
This  humanity  involved  considerable 
risk  to  Captain  Rose;  a  destroyer  any- 
where in  his  neighborhood,  as  he  well 
knew,  was  a  serious  matter.  It  was  he 
who  torpedoed  our  destroyer,  the  Jacob 
Jones.  He  took  a  shot  at  her  from  a 
distance  of  two  miles — a  distance  from 
which  a  hit  is  a  pure  chance.  The 
torpedo  struck  and  sank  the  vessel  with- 
in a  few  minutes.  On  this  occasion  Rose 
acted  with  his  usual  decency.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Jacob  Jones  naturally  had 
nr  means  of  communication,  since  the 
wireless  had  gone  down  with  their  ship ; 
and  now  Rose,  at  considerable  risk  to 
himself,  sent  out  an  "S.  O.  S."  call,  giv- 
ing the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  in- 
xorming  Queenstown  that  the  men 
were  floating  around  in  open  boats.  It 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Rose  is 
one  of  the  few  German  U-boat  com- 
manders with  whom  Allied  naval 
e<ficers  would  be  willing  to-day  to  shake 
hands.  I  have  heard  naval  oflScers  say 
that  they  would  like  to  meet  him  after 
the  war. 

We  were  able  to  individualize  other 
commanders;  acquiring  this  knowledge, 
learning  the  location  of  their  submar- 
ines and  the  characteristic  of  their 
bOfttSj  and  using  this  vital  information 
in  protecting  convoys,  was  all  pai't  9* 
the  game  which  was  being  played  In 
London.  It  was  the  greatest  game  of 
"chess"  which  history  has  known — a 
game  that  exacted  not  only  the  most 
faithful  and  studious  care,  but  in  which 
it  was  necessary  that  all  the  activities 
should  be  centred  in  one  office.  This 
small  group,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  tbe  nations  concerned,  ex- 
ercised a  control  which  extended 
tliroughout  the  entire  convoy  system.  It 
regulated  the  dates  when  convoys  sailed 
from  America  or  other  ports  and  when 
they  arrived ;  if  it  had  not  taken  charge 
of  this  whole  system,  congestion  and 
confusion  would  inevitably  have  re- 
sulted. We  had  only  a  limited  number 
of  destroyers  to  escort  all  troops  and 
other  important  convoys  arriving  in 
Europe;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
they  should  arrive  at  regular  and  pre- 
determined intervals.  It  was  necessary 
also  that  one  group  of  officers  should 
control  the  routing  of  all  convoys,  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  serious 
danger  of  collisions  between  outward 
and  inward  bound  convoys,  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  routing  them  clear  of  the 
known  positions  of  submarines.  The 
great  centre  of  all  this  traffic  was  not 
New  York  or  Hampton  Roads,  but  Lon- 
don. It  was  inevitable,  if  the  convoy 
system  was  to  succeed,  that  it  should 
have  a  great  central  headquarters,  and 
it  was  just  as  inevitable  that  this  head- 
quarters should  be  London. 

On  the  huge  chart  already  described 
each  convoy,  indicated  by  a  little  boat, 
was  shown  steadily  making  its  progress 
toward  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
Eight  or  nine  submarines,  likewise  in- 
dicated on  the  chart,  were  always  wait- 
ing to  intercept  it.    On  that  great  board 


every  prospective  tragedy  of  the  seas 
was  thus  unfolding.  Here,  for  example, 
was  a  New  York  convoy  of  twenty 
ships,  steaming  toward  Liverpool,  but 
steering  straight  toward  the  position  of 
1  submarine.  The  thing  to  do  was  per- 
fectly plain.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to 
send  the  convoy  a  wireless  message  to 
take  a  course  fifty  miles  to  the  south 
where,  according  to  the  chart,  there 
were  no  hidden  enemies.  In  a  few 
hours  the  little  paper  boat  representing 
this  group  of  ships  apparently  headed 


for  destruction,  would  suddenly  turn 
southward,  pass  around  the  entirely  un- 
conscious submarine,  and  then  take  an 
unobstructed  course  for  its  destination. 
The  Admiralty  convoy  board  knew  so 
accurately  the  position  of  all  the  sub- 
marines that  it  could  almost  always 
route  the  convoys  around  them.  It  was 
an  extremely  interesting  experience  to 
watch  the  paper  ships  on  this  chart 
deftly  turn  out  of  the  course  of  U-boats, 
sometimes  when  they  seemed  almost  on 
the  point  of  colliding  with  them.    That 


we  were  able  constantly  to  save  the 
ships  by  sailing  the  convoys  around  the 
submarines  brings  out  another  fact — 
even  had  there  been  no  destroyer  escort 
the  convoy  in  itself  would  have  formed 
a  great  protection  to  merchant  ship- 
ping. There  were  times  when  we  had 
ro  escorting  vessels  to  send  with  cer- 
tain convoys;  and  in  such  instances  we 
simply  routed  the  ships  in  masses,  di- 
rected them  on  courses  which  we  knew 
were  free  of  submarines,  and  in  this 
way  brought  them  safely  into  port. 


Mysteries  Regarding  Famous  People 

Sofne  of  the  Unsolved  Stories  of  Characters  in  the  World's  History   That  Have 

Survived  the  Test  of  Time 


T^HERE  have  been  greater  mysteries 
in  real  life  than  were  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  brain  of  novelist.  Certain 
strange  happenings  the  solutions  to 
which  were  never  uncovered  have  come 
down  to  us  over  the  ages  and  specula- 
tion is  still  rife  with  reference  to  many 
of  them.  John  E.  Watkins  has  gathered 
together  the  stories  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  mysteries  in  a  book  that  has 
just  been  published.  The  most  inter- 
esting bits  deal  with  famous  personages. 

Mystery,  when  involving  personages 
v^ho  have  had  a  dominating  place  in 
history  apart  from  the  mere  mystery, 
usually  has  taken  the  form  of  the  prob- 
lem of  definite  sex,  the  problem  of  cradle 
substitution,  or  the  problems  of 
eventual  fate.  Thus  the  secret  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  according 
to  ingenious  theorists,  was  that  the 
person  so  known  was  in  reality  a  man 
and  not  a  child  of  Henry  VIII  at  all. 
That  theory  explains  so  much;  Eliza- 
beth's failure  to  marry,  her  attitude  to 
inquisitive  physicians,  her  marvellous 
collection  of  wigs,  her  masculinity  of 
appearance  and  demeanor. 

According  to  the  tale,  the  child  Eliza- 
beth died  suddenly  in  a  village  of 
Gloucestershire  during  a  pestilence. 
Those  to  whom  the  Princess  had  been 
entnisted  sought  a  child  sufficiently  re- 
sembling Elizabeth  to  allow  a  substitu- 
tion that  would  deceive  the  King.  Un- 
able to  find  a  girl  they  discovered  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Neville,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  the  Princess's  clothes  and  sub- 
sequently masqueraded  through  life  as 
Queen  Elizabeth. 


A  somewhat  similar  story  made 
Prince  James  Edward  Francis  Stuart, 
later  known  as  the  Chevalier  St.  George, 
not  the  son  of  King  James  and  his  con- 
sort, but  actually  a  child  of  Sir  The- 
ophilus  Oglethorpe,  nine  days  older  than 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  substituted  for 
him  in  the  cradle  with  the  connivance 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  A  third  tale  of 
the  kind  made  Louis  Philippe  of  France 
an  Italian  peasant  child,  on6  Chiappini, 
the  son  of  a  jailer  who  was  well  paid 
for  having  his  baby  placed  in  line  for 
succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  in- 
stead of  the  heir  of  Philippe  Egalite. 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Citizen  King's 
democratic  ways  and  sincere  espousal 
of  the  people's  cause  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  this  plebeian 
blood. 

Whoever  the  Peter  Ney  who  ended 
life  as  a  schoolmaster  of  South  Carolina 
may  have  been,  there  always  will  be  an 
element  of  mystery  about  the  alleged 
execution  of  Napoleon's  fiery  Marshal. 
His  trial  and  its  preliminaries  were  con- 
ducted by  secret  methods.  Members  of 
the  Assembly  who  voted  for  his  death 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  the 
death  sentence  was  to  be  commuted. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor  ' 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had  Ney's  grave 
opened,  with  the  reputed  result  that  the 
coffin  was  found  not  to  contain  a  single 
relic  of  a  human  corpse. 

According  to  the  deathbed  story  at- 
tributed to  Peter  Ney,  Wellington  had 
interceded  and  saved  his  life.  This  fir- 
ing squad  had  been  instructed  to  fire 
over  his  head,  but  not  until  he  should 
give  the  signal  by  pressing  his  hand  to 
his  heart,  by  which  action  he  burst  a 
bag  of  red  fluid   secreted  beneath  his 


shirt.  To  insure  the  success  of  these 
deceptions  trusted  men  from  his  own 
command  were  selected.  Spirited  away 
after  falling  at  the  volley,  he  was  hur- 
ried to  Bordeaux;  thence  embarking  for 
Charleston. 

Almost  as  circumstantial  is  the  le- 
gend that  has  persisted  about  the  es- 
cape of  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  fagot  pile 
of  the  market  place  of  Rouen.  Accord- 
ing to  conventional  history  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  met  her  death  in  the  flames  and 
the  ashes  were  throwTi  into  the  Seine. 
But  some  chroniclers  have  held  that  the 
purpose  of  the  English  in  drawing  up  a 
cordon  of  soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  at  a 
distance  sufficiently  far  to  prevent  any 
of  the  populace  from  gaining  a  good 
view  of  the  martyr  at  the  stake  was  in 
order  that  an  effigy  or  substitute  might 
be  burned  in  her  stead.  That  would  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  ingratitude  of 
the  French  King,  who  made  no  effort  in 
her  behalf,  and  for  the  fact  that  eight 
years  after  the  supposed  execution  a 
woman  appeared  in  Orleans  claiming  to 
be  the  Maid  and  was  recognized  as  such 
by  thousands,  among  them  Joan's  two 
brothers,  John  and  Pierre. 

There  is  a  record  that  Joan  married 
Robert  des  Armoires,  a  country  gen- 
tleman, after  her  reappearance;  and 
another  record,  bearing  the  date  of 
1476,  containing  the  testimony  of  a  par- 
ish priest  that  in  1472,  forty  years  after 
the  fire  in  Rouen,  Joan's  family  was  en- 
tertaining her  as  an  honored  guest.  An 
old  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
reads  as  follows :  "They  burned  her  or 
another  woman  like  her,  on  which  point 
many  persons  are  (and  have  been)  of 
different  opinions." 


Can  Life  Be  Lengthened? 

Eminent  French  Scientist  Believes  He  Has  Discovered  Means  of  Restoring  Youth 

to  the  Aged 


'T*HE  search  for  the  Elixir  of  Life 
was  the  will-o'-the-wisip  that  the 
scientists  of  past  ages  followed.  To- 
day it  is  still  being  pursued,  and  a 
Frenchman  of  some  note.  Dr.  Voronoff, 
has  advanced  the  claim  that  he  can  re- 
store youth  by  the  imiplaniting  of  young 
interstitial  glands  in  the  aged.  Ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out  along 
this  direction,  and  the  results-  have,  at 
any  rate,  been  interesting. 

Although  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life  does  not  com- 
mand the  support  oif  science,  it  is  re- 
garded seemingly  as  a  theory  that  has 
some  possibilities.  The  long  life  en- 
joyed by  some  forms  of  animal  life — 
turtles,  for  instance,  seem  to  live  for 
ever — suggest  that  the  limits  of  long- 
evity could  possibly  be  advanced. 

An  interesting  siimmnry  of  the 
available  data  on  the  subject  is  suip- 
ported  by  Genevieve  Grandcourt  in  the 
"Scientific  American": 

"Whether  Vonronoff  has,  or  has  not, 
done  anything  new  in  the  same  direc- 
tion does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 


general  problem  is  much  too  compli- 
cated to  regard  it  as  solved  by  the 
throwing  of  light  ujpon  some  particu- 
lar angle  of  it.  In  fact,  anything  ap- 
proaching a  detailed  technical  discus- 
sion would  be  equally  out  of  place  and 
out  of  the  question  in  those  pages  and 
this  space.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
such  far-reaching  importance  that  it 
seems  worth  while  here  to  attempt  1» 
give  it  its  general  orientation,  regard- 
less of  any  definite  value  which  Voron- 
off's  work  may  turn  out  to  possess  or 
to  lack. 

"We  have  inhemted  the  idea,  that 
of  all  things  death  is  the  surest.  Now 
what  we  see  as  living  matter  is  dis- 
tinguished from  what  we  see  as  dead 
matter  in  not  being,  so  to  speak,  "satis- 
fied to  remain  as  it  is."  The  essence 
of  being  alive  is  to  change,  even  when 
the  change  is  not  oibviously  beneficial. 
Illustrations  are  to  be  had,  not  only  in 
physical  growth  but  in  business,  in 
politics,  and  in  our  social,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  lives.  The  question  is 
sometimes  askod:  'What  is  the  good 
of  so  much  progress,  since  it  brings 
its  own  problems,  and  often  makes  us 
as  individuals  no  happier.'  Yet  obvious- 
ly if  we  do  not  go  ahead  we  must  go 
back.  Nothing  that  lives  is  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  yesterday. 


"Hence,  logically,  life  should  have  no 
part  with  its  antithesis,  death;  and 
modern  science  indicates  that,  funda- 
mentally, perha.ps  it  has  not  any  part 
with  it. 

"For  example,  the  first  forms  of  life, 
the  microscopic,  one-celled  organisms, 
the  protozoa,  do  not  die.  When  they 
are,  as  it  were,  ready  for  the  next 
generation,  the  single  cell  divides  with 
the  result  that  there  are  two  of  a 
kind,  equally  old  and  equally  young, 
where  before  there  was  but  one.  This 
is  equivalent  to  entering  upon  a  new 
stage  of  life  without  leaving  behind 
any  remains. 

"Whatever  else  su«h  a  change  may 
be,  it  is  admittedly  not  death.  lit  is 
when  the  cells,  multiplying  to  build 
tissue,  incidentally  evolve  the  many 
celled  forms  (metaxoa)  that  death  en- 
sues. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
death  must  be  the  compensation  ex- 
acted of  life  for  complexity  of  struc- 
ture; and  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  to 
know  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this 
applies. 

"Botanists  tell  us  that  trees  have 
lived  for  thousands  of  years,  tlnen  to 
succumb  to  earthquake  or  tempest 
alone.  Witness  the  famous  Dragon- 
tree,  in  Teneriffe,  uprooted  by  a  storm; 
the  Sequoia  Giantea,  of  California:  the 
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JVIexican  cypress,  and  the  baobab  of 
Cape  Verde.  By  way  of  recalling  the 
method  employed  to  determine  the  age 
of  the  latter  (estimated,  by  the  way, 
as  exceeding  5,000  years),  it  migrht  be 
mientioned  that  a  French  naturalist, 
after  uncovering  the  first  SOO  layers 
of  its  wood,  found  an  inscription  dated 
300  years  earlier. 

"In  contrast  with  this  tenacity  of 
tr^es  is  the  trouble  often  experienced 
by  gardeners  in  keeiping  alive  some  of 
the  lesser  men'bcrs  of  the  vegetable 
Tcingdom.  Yet  by  simple  interference 
■with  their  time  of  geing  to  seed,  cer- 
tain annuals,  notably  the  rye  cnlti- 
vate<d  in  the  Cossack  rep:ion  of  Russia, 
bave  been  converted  into  biennials, 
while  the  biennial  beetroot  lives,  under 
special  conditions,  more  than  double 
the  period  assigned  to  it. 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  very  complex 
fruit-bearing  properties  of  the  annual 
plant  involve  the  secretion  of  a  poison, 
less  harmful  in  its  immediate  effects 
upon  the  biennial,  and  still  less  so  to 
the  perennial,  may  we  suppose  that 
some  analogous  death-dealing  process 
has  been  dispensed  with— overcome — 
in  the  potentially  immortal  great 
trees  ? 

"All  too  short  is  the  span  of  life 
allotted  to  our  firesidie  friends,  the 
dog  anil  the  cat.  The  sheep  is  practi- 
cally in  its  extreme  dotage  at  14.  Yet 
the  aga  of  certain  reptiles  is  considered 
■vell-nigh  incalculable,  iaip.d  two  tor- 
toises livinp-  at  different  periods  in  the 
Palace  of  Canterbury  are  known  to 
have    survived    captivity,    re«T>ectively, 


by  128  and  107  years.  A  third,  brought 
to  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1765,  is 
.still,  apparently,  very  far  indeed  from 
old  age. 

"Humboldt  is  often  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  a  certain  bird  outlived  an  ex- 
tinct tribe  of  savages.  Whether  his 
information  was  reliable  or  not,  the 
eagle,  eagle-owl,  swan,  vulture,  raven, 
falcon,  all  own  a  lease  of  life  so  ex- 
tended that  it  has  passed  into  legend. 

"Man's  longevity  surpasses  that  of 
the  other  mammals  and  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  believe  the  stories  handed 
down  that  his  race  once  attained  an  age 
out  of  proportion  to  anything  like  the 
present  average.  When  the  charlatan 
Cagliostro  got  credence  of  more  or  less 
weak-minded  people  for  his  tale  of 
having  lived  a  thousand  years,  he  was 
playing  on  a  tendency  latent  in  us  all 
to  feel  that  life  is  too  short,  that  it 
is  unreasonable,  and  (in  view  of  the 
comparatively  great  ages  attained  by 
individuals  here  and  there)  perhaps 
even  unnecessary  that  we  should  so 
often  barely  reach  full  usefulness  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  die. 

"Lejoncourt  cites,  among  centenar- 
ians, a  Norwegian  of  146,  who  had 
been  a  sailor  for  91  years;  while  we 
have  all  heard  of  Thomas  Parr,  dying 
ot  153  after  havinT  worked  hard  until 
a  score  of  years  previously.  His  dead 
body  was  opened  by  Harvey,  the  dis- 
coverer of  t'le  circulation,  and  declar- 
ed to  be  orxanicallv  sound,  with  the 
e>e(!pt)on  of  the  brahi  Farr  has  his 
niche  in  Westminster  Abbey." 


Our  Export  Trade 

Growing  Rapidly  With  Great  Britain  —  Higher  Standard  of 
Commercial  Morality  Needed. 


/CANADA'S  export  trade,  looking  at  it 
from  the  buyer's  point  of  view,  is 
discussed  in  the  Canadian  Export 
Pioneer,  a  representative  of  which 
interviewed  several  departmental  man- 
agers of  Harrods'  stores,  London,  Eng- 
land. Some  exceedingly  interesting  and 
important  facts  are  brought  out,  and 
it  \vill  be  noted  that  several  references 
are  in  accord  with  what  Lloyd  Harris 
has  to  say  on  page  11  of  this  issue.  The 
Pioneer  article  says  in  part: 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  big  store's 
chief  purchases  from  Canada  hitherto 
have  been  in  the  way  of  groceries  and 
provisions.  Aside  from  that  a  small 
amount  of  ironmongery  and  hardware 
has  been  handled,  very  little  wood  turn- 
cry,  a  certain  amount  of  stationery, 
some  sporting  goods  and  toys.  Cana- 
dian footwear  has  also  been  handled, 
but  Mr.  Chisholm,  senior  manager  of 
the  concern,  stated  that,  although  very 
well  satisfied  indeed  with  the  quality  of 
the  footwear,  he  had  had  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  deliveries.  An  order 
for  15,000  pairs  of  shoes  was  placed 
with  an  agency  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  London,  but  delivery  was 
never  made.  Mr.  Chisholm  thought 
there  was  a  good  opening  for  many  lines 
of  Canadian  goods  in  Britain;  but  Can- 
adian manufacturers  must  have  their 
own  representatives  on  the  ground  if 
they  expected  to  get  the  orders.  Can- 
adian goods  which  Harrods  had  so  far 
bought  had  passed,  perhaps,  through 
one  or  two  hands  before  they  were 
.•ivailable.  Harrods  has  a  buying 
agency  in  New  York,  through  which 
Canadian  orders  are  generally  placed, 
unless  representatives  book  orders  per- 
sonally with  the  British  offices. 

From  Mr.  W.  Miln,  manager  of  the 
food  section,  and  his  buyers,  much  in- 
teresting information  as  to  Canadian 
groceries  and  provisions  was  gleaned 
Harrods  have  been  buying  Canadian 
cereals,  jams,  and  tinned  fruits.  They 
have  also  purchased  Canadian  bacon 
and  cheese,  Isrd  and  butter,  and  at  one 
time  Canadian  eggs.  Maple  syrup, 
maple  sugar,  and  maple  butter,  potato 
flakes  and  peanut  butter  are  Canadian 
specialties  which  the  store  has  been 
pushing  for  some  time.     They  report  a 


irrowing  demand  for  maple  syrup,  but 
are  not  sure  whether  it  comes  from  Am- 
ericans and  Canadians  in  Britain,  or 
whether  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  Bri- 
tish taste  itself  is  now  demanding  this 
very  typical  product  of  the  Dominion. 
Baked  beans  and  pickles  of  Canadian 
manufacture  have  also  been  bought 
Fraser  River  salmon  is  a  staple  line, 
but,  aside  from  this,  the  firm  says  its 
experience  with  Canadian  fish  has  been 
unfortunate.  Canadian  sardines,  espe- 
cially, have  been  of  very  poor  quality, 
or,  rather,  very  poorly  packed,  and  have 
been  put  up  in  an  immature  state. 

As  regard  canned  fruits,  Harrods 
have  been  importing  direct,  though  most 
of  their  other  grocery  lines  are  bought 
in  the  London  market.  Canadian  can- 
ned fruit  was  criticized  in  some  re- 
gards. The  fruit  itself  is  said  to  be  of 
very  good  quality,  but  the  gallon  tins 
contain  only  4  to  4%  lbs.  of  fruit,  as 
compared  with  6  lbs.  and  very  little 
syrup  in  the  California  product,  which 
is  Canada's  chief  competitor.  iPears 
are  not  cored  sufficiently,  and  the  syrup 
is  said  to  be  less  rich  than  the  Ameri- 
can article. 

As  regards  canned  vegetables  Can- 
ada's principal  competitors  are  France 
and  Italy.  Where  Canadian  goods  are 
reported  to  suffer  is  by  reason  of  their 
very  purity.  The  Continental  article 
has  always  contained  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  copper  sulphate  to  preserve 
the  color.  The  Canadian  vegetables  do 
not.  It  appears  that  the  British  public 
has  been  educated  to  expect  vivid  col- 
orings, and  is  prejudiced  against  Can- 
adian canned  peas,  for  instance,  because 
of  their  relative  pallor.  (Canadian 
sugar  corn  is  handled  by  Harrods,  who 
complain  that  the  quality  varies  rather 
too  widely. 

As  regards  fresh  fruits,  Canadian 
apples  are  said  to  be  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  better  graded  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  good 
market  for  Canadian  evaporated  and 
cored  apples.  Canadian  jams  are  well 
liked,  those  of  the  Williams  Packing 
Company  being  handled,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  considerably  sweeter  than  the 
British  article. 

There  is  an  opening  for  Canadian 
biscuits  with  Harrods,  especially  for 
ginger  snaps.    During  the  war  the  Can- 


Mince  Pie  Satisfaction 

depends  upon  the  quality  of  mince 
meat  used  in  baking. 

Wethey's 

Condensed 

Mince  Meat 


will  make  your  pies  all  you  desire,  and  will  please 
every  member  of  the  family. 

The  choicest  fruits  and  the  richest  spices  are  used 
in  Wethey's  Mince  Meat. 

This  is  the  economical  way  to  get  mince  meat  of 
the  quality  and  flavor  that  good  cooks  appreciate. 

It  is  packed  in  the  famous  red  carton — lined  with 
sanitary,  moisture  proof  wax  paper— and  comes  to 
you'fresh,  tender,  fragrant. 
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^  Refreshing  Shampoo 

An  Ivory  Soap  shampoo  is 
a  distinct  pleasure.  The 
soft,  smooth,  dehghtful 
lather  quickly  covers  the 
head,  absorbing  the  dirt  of 
scalp  and  hair.  Rinsing 
leaves  the  hair  fluffy  and 
soft  and  the  scalp  pleasing- 
ly invigorated.  Being  pure 
and  mild,  Ivory  Soap  does 
not  dry  out  the  scalp's  oily 
secretion  as  some  soaps  do, 
depriving  the  hair  of  nutri- 
tion and  causing  it  to  be- 
come brittle.  A  regular 
shampoo  with  Ivory  pro- 
motes healthy  hair. 

IVORY  SOAP 


adian  biscuit  far  surpassed  the  British 
product  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  raw  material  in  England.  Baked 
beans  have  also  been  popularized  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  substitute  for 
meat,  and  as  a  handy  food  to  send  to 
soldiers.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  will  find  a  permanent  place  on  Bri- 
tish menus. 

Canadian  chocolates  are  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Harrods,  large  orders  having 
been  placed  with  Willard's  Limited, 
through  its  London  office.  Mr.  W.  Miln, 
food  section  manager,  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  was  in  Toronto,  and  com- 
municated with  other  Canadian  centres, 
arranging  for  business,  which  will  be 
done  through  Harrods'  New  York  office. 

Through  Mr.  Wells,  manager  of  the 
hardware  section,  and  his  buyers,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  business  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  done  under  this 
head  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  might 
be.  At  the  Lyons  Fair  they  were  shown 
a  Canadian  stove  which  seemed  of  use- 
ful and  interesting  design,  and  were 
ready  to  place  orders  if  it  proved  satis- 
factory. After  long  delay  a  sample 
was  sent  to  the  store  and  tried  out,  but 
Harrods  has  never  heard  anything  from 
the  agents  since!     The  same  stove  was 
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finally  obtained  through  the  New  York 
agency  of  tiie  firm. 

In  the  woodenware  section  it  was 
found  that  wood  fibre  pails  manufac- 
tured by  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  of 
Ottawa,  had  been  handled  and  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  Harrods  is  negotiat- 
ing direct  with  the  manufacturers  for 
further  supplies.  That,  however,  is  al- 
most the  sole  article  of  Canadian  make 
handled.  Holland,  it  appears,  has  a 
very  secure  hold  on  the  British  market. 

In  the  toy  department  it  was  found 
that  an  order  for  £1,500  worth  of  un- 
breakable Canadian  dolls  had  been 
placed  with  the  Dominion  Toy  Manu- 
facturing Company,  through  Lewis 
Wild,  the  company's  agent  in  England. 
This  was  the  only  Canadian  line  at 
present  in  stock,  though  some  miniature 
trays  had  been  handled  in  the  past. 
Harrods  has  bought  no  German  toys  at 
all  for  this  Christmas  trade. 

Canoes  were  the  only  article  of  Can- 
adian manufacture  to  be  found  in  the 
sporting  goods  deoartment.  Britidi 
and  Canadian  sports  are  so  different 
in  character  that  not  much  opportunity 
offers  for  trade  in  sporting  goods.  Were 
the  winter  season  longer,  Canadian 
skates  might  prove  popular,  but  the 
climate  renders  import  orders  of  any 
size  too  speculative  a  proposition. 


How  Hanson  Was  Elected 

Fighting  Mayor  of  Seattle  Tells  How  He  Won  Against  I.W .W. 
— Successfully  Throttles  Effort  to  Establish  Soviet  Rule. 


/'ALE  HANSON  became  almost  an  in- 
temational  figure  when,  as  Mayor 
of  Seattle,  he  throttled  what  in  the 
guise  of  a  general  strike  was  in  reality 
an  effort  to  establish  Soviet  rule  in  that 
city.  His  vigorous  action  in  that  crisis 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Ole 
Hanson  is  a  man  of  deeds,  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  and  of  unbounded  courage. 

He  is  starting  to  tell  in  World's  Work 
his  own  story  of  what  transpired  under 
the  title  "Fighting  the  Reds  in  Their 
Home  Towrn."  In  the  first  instalment 
he  narrates  how  he  came  to  be  elected 
Mayor  of  Seattle  in  the  teeth  of  I.W.W. 
opposition.  It  is  an  interesting  story 
and  well  worth  reprinting. 

I  went  home  and  told  my  wife  of  my 
decision.  She  never  favored  my  politi- 
cal ventures,  but  this  time  she  assented 
on  account  of  the  war.  The  next  day 
the  papers  carried  notice  of  my  candi- 
dacy and  things  began  to  happen.  I 
had  no  campaign  committee — they 
usually  talk  and  seldom  work.  I  wanted 
no  headquarters  for  political  loafers.  I 
wanted  no  paid  workers — they  are  so 
often  no  good.  My  campaign  was  to  be 
purely  a  truth-telling  one.  I  would  at- 
tack no  opponent,  but  would  tell  the 
people  what  I  would  do  if  elected,  not 
that  someone  else  had  done  wrong.  It 
was  a  new  method  in  Seattle  and  con- 
sisted in  telling  the  people,  "if  elected  I 
will  do  this."  I  had  never  lied  to  the 
people  and  felt  they  would  believe  me. 
I  engaged  a  stenographer  and  prepared 
my  own  printed  matter. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee  announced  his  candi- 
dacy; a  former  prosecuting  attorney 
entered  the  field;  the  President  of  the 
Municipal  League  filed,  followed  quick- 
ly by  a  young  man  who  had  held  mass 
meetings  denouncing  vice  and  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  great  man,  but 
who  had  failed  to  convince  others.  Then 
came  Mayor  Gill  seeking  re-election. 

About  that  time  a  delegation  from  the 
Central  Labor  Council  called  on  me, 
tendering  me  the  support  of  their  65,000 
members,  provided  I  would  agree,  upon 
my  election,  to  let  Joel  F.  Warren,  Chief 
of  Police,  go. 

I  asked,  "What's  the  matter  with 
Warren?"  They  said,  "Your  record  has 
always  been  fair;  in  the  Legislature 
and  on  the  labor  committee  you  were 
100  per  cent.;  you  fought  the  fight  for 
better  conditions,  but  Joe  Warren  at 
one  time  was  a  police  officer  during  a 


strike  over  across  the  mountains.  He 
does  not  suit  us."  I  then  asked,  "What 
did  he  do?"  After  several  evasive 
answers  they  replied:  "He  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  boys  when  they 
tried  to  raise  a  little  hell."  I  then  told 
them  that  I  thought  their  statement  was 
the  best  recommendation  I  had  heard 
for  Warren ;  that  if  he  enforced  and  ob- 
served the  law,  he  certainly  would  re- 
main Chief  if  I  was  elected.  They  then 
asked  for  the  discharge  of  the  Fire 
Chief,  a  man  with  an  excellent  record 
as  an  efficient  fire  fighter  and  whose 
reputation  in  the  community  was  be- 
yond reproach.  As  with  the  Chief  of 
Police,  I  told  them  he  would  also  remain 
if  I  was  elected,  provided,  always,  he 
did  his  duty.  They  left  with  threats  on 
their  lips  and  the  next  day  a  man  named 
Bradford,  who  had  been  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  city,  was  chosen  by  the 
Central  Labor  CouncU  Committee  as 
their  candidate.  He  had  never  done 
anything  for  Labor;  he  had  never  ac- 
complished much  but  quarrel  for  the 
city,  but  "Jim"  was  subservient  to  their 
wishes  and  would  represent  them  if  he 
became  Mayor. 

At  the  last  moment,  a  millionaire 
shipping  man  filed  his  candidacy.  That 
made  eight,  but  upon  reading  the 
Charter,  a  local  paper  found  that  the 
last  candidate  was  ineligible  because  oi 
his  not  having  been  an  American  citizen 
four  years,  so  he  withdrew.  He  was  a 
very  good  man,  able  and  courageous, 
and  would  have  secured  certain  businese 
support  which  I  afterward  received. 

As  soon  as  the  filings  closed  and  the 
campaign  began,  I  issued  my  card  con- 
taining my  platform.  It  was  brief, 
hence  I  quote  it:  "I  stand  for  construc- 
tion, not  destruction ;  more  factories 
and  less  lawsuits;  a  square  deal  to  labor 
as  well  as  capital;  for  a  loyal,  united 
Seattle,  a  Seattle  free  from  turmoil, 
treason,  and  I.W.W.  control."  Immedi- 
ately I  became  the  foe  of  the  "inner 
circle"  at  the  Labor  Temple.  Their 
propaganda  factory  worked  to  the  ut- 
most to  convince  the  new  workers  that 
Hanson  was  a  bad  one.  Believing  that 
no  "clique"  could  control  the  minds  of 
the  thinkers  in  Labor,  once  they  knew 
the  truth,  I  immediately  published  a  let- 
ter I  had  received  from  the  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
thanking  me  for  my  service  to  Labor  in 
the  Legislature  and  saying,  "You  are 
100  per  cent,  right." 

With  no  paid  campaign  workers,  I 
made  a  strenuous  campaign  through 
pamphlets  and  mass  meetings.  Three 
dailies  came  out  for  me  and  printed  the 
truth,  but  the   I.W.W.  element  workcc.l 
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night  and  day  spreading  their  lies.  One 
evening,  as  the  campaign  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  the  Red  element  at  the 
Labor  Temple  became  more  vicious  in 
their  attacks  on  me,  I  went  before  their 
weekly  meeting. 

I  told  them,  "I  have  not  come  before 
you  for  your  votes  or  your  support,  but 
I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  the  truth 
about  yourselves  as  well  as  to  review  in 
brief  my  history  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington as  far  as  it  relates  to  labor."  I 
then  quoted  from  the  official  record  as  to 
my  stand  on  the  remedial  and  reform 
measures  which  had  been  agitated  and 
sometimes  enacted  into  law.  In  every 
instance  the  official  documents  and  let- 
ters from  their  own  officials  showed  con- 
clusively that  I  had  made  the  fight, 
spent  my  time  and  my  money  further- 
ing the  progress  of  labor.  They  sat  in 
silence;  once  in  a  while  one  would  ap- 
plaud. James  Duncan  tried  to  interrupt 
several  times,  fearing  the  effect  of  the 
truth  on  the  upright  and  fair  memibers 
of  the  Council,  but  so  interested  were 
the  auditors  that  he  was  promptly 
squelched.  In  closing  I  denounced  the 
Reds,  the  I.W.W.'s,  and  their  kind,  and 
ssid,  "If  elected  I  will  clean  you  up 
(meaning  the  Reds)  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  You  do  not  belong  in  this  coun- 
try. Your  talk  of  Revolution  has  no 
place  where  the  majority  can  and  does 
govern.  You  are  fighting  the  best  (Gov- 
ernment yet  conceived  by  man.  I  shall 
close  every  hall  where  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence  is  taught.  You  shall  not  par- 
ade with  the  Red  Flag;  you  shall  obey 
the  law  or  you  shall  go  to  jail.  Neither 
your  leaders  nor  the  leaders  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  control  the 
City  Government.  It  shall  be  run  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  not  a  par- 
ticular class.  You  are  against  me  be- 
cause I  am  for  the  Government  you  are 
against.  You  know  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  my  labor  record,  but  my 
Government  record  is  too  loyal  to  suit 
j'ou.  I  defy  you  and  your  kind.  You 
make  the  most  noise,  but  Seattle  is  loyal 
and  will  not  stand  for  your  control.     I 


shall  see  the  day  when  some  of  you  that 
now  hiss  and  jeer  will  do  so  behind 
prison  walls."  Within  a  year  two  of 
my  hearers,  Hulet  M.  Wells  and  Sam 
Sadler,  were  in  the  Federal  Peniten- 
tiary and  others  who  were  present  will 
surely  follow  when  justice  is  done. 

That  meeting  at  the  Labor  Temple 
clinched  my  nomination.  Truth  is  a 
powerful  weapon  if  one  can  only  give  it 
circulation.  From  that  meeting  on,  the 
rank  and  file  asked  the  Red  leaders 
questions  which  they  could  not  answer. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  loyal  labor 
men  and  women  called  and  proffered 
me  their  secret  help.  It  meant 
ostracism  for  them  openly  to  defy  the 
men  who  controlled  the  Central  Labor 
Council.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  al- 
ways known  how  elections  were  going. 
I  have  my  own  method  of  taking  a  poll, 
and  It  has  never  failed  me.  This  poll 
showed  that  I  would  lead  in  the  pri- 
mary, Bradford  (candidate  of  the  labor 
leaders)  second,  and  Mayor  Gill  third, 
with  the  "great  young  man"  last.  And 
so  it  happened.  Under  our  non-parti- 
san election  law,  the  top  two  are  nom- 
inated and  then  two  weeks  afterward 
the  election  takes  place. 

In  the  primary  I  received  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  votes,  although  there 
were  seven  candidates.  In  the  finals 
Mr.  Bradford  and  his  supporters  en- 
deavored to  offset  the  charge  that  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  were  backing  him,  by  claim- 
ing that  his  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  His  "ancestral  father" 
claim  did  him  little  good,  for  I  had  a 
logger  friend  of  mine  poll  the  I.  W.  W. 
hall  and  the  result  was  Bradford  180, 
Hanson  none.  This  result  was  pub- 
lished and  when  the  votes  were  counted 
on  election  day,  Bradford  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  and  to  the  Labor 
Leaders'  chagrin  and  surprise  I  carried 
dozens  of  precincts  where  no  one  but 
Union  workers  lived !  Union  Labor 
people  are  the  same  as  you  and  I.  They 
are  for  right  just  as  you  and  I,  and 
when  the  facts  are  before  the  rank  and 
file,  no  fairer  jury  could  be  desired. 


Political  Chaos  in  Britain 

Conditions  Are  Upset  —  Lloyd  George' s  Supporters  Are  Only 
Lukewarm  and  Election  Must  Come  Soon. 


'T'HE  political  pot  is  boiling  in  Great 
Britain  as  never  before.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  only  the  political 
genius  of  Lloyd  George — for  clearly  it 
amounts  to  genius — keeps  the  Coalition 
Government  in  its  stride.  Should  he 
lose  his  grip  or  allow  his  sagacity  to 
falter,  what  then?  No  one  seems  to 
know.  For  a  time  there  would  be  poli- 
tical chaos. 

The  position  of  Lloyd  George  is  a 
peculiar  one.  None  but  the  fiery  little 
Welshman  could  maintain  himself  in 
power  through  the  agency  of  the  one 
force  in  politics  with  which  he  has  least 
in  common,  the  Conservatives.  If  that 
force  should  betake  itself  to  other 
leadership  or  if  Lloyd  George  himself 
should  cast  about  for  a  more  congenial 
following,  what  would  be  the  result? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  writing  in  the 
Nation  (New  York)  has  to  say  on  these 
points.  Macdonald  is  a  radical  of 
radicals — most  generally  he  is  called  a 
Bolshevik — but  he  has  no  friendship  for 
Lloyd  George.  Macdonald's  summing 
up  of  the  situation  is  not  unbiased  but 
it  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  information  it  contains.  He  writes 
in  part: 

The  coalition  gets  more  and  more  dis- 
jointed and  steadily  dissolves  into  its 
varied  parts.  But  our  Prime  Minister 
remains,  resourceful,  tricky,  demagog- 
ish,  ready  to  attach  himself  to  any 
popular  movement  that  is  creative,  dis- 
truste<l   by  most  people  and   yet   recog- 


nized by  all  as  being  by  no  means  at  the 
end  of  his  tether.  As  the  country  has 
no  definite  opinions  and  is  settling  down 
to  pursue  no  definite  policy,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  keeps  him 
still  at  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  re- 
tains for  him  the  support  of  all  the  inter- 
ests that  are  afraid  of  too  great  a 
change.  Still,  while  they  support  him, 
they  do  not  feel  secure.  Their  backing;, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  gamble  which  they 
hope  will  come  out  all  right.  He  may 
command  them  to  jettison  some  of  their 
cargoes,  but  they  hope  he  may  save 
their  ship. 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  must 
have  an  organized  following.  At  the 
last  election  he  had  the  use  of  the  whole 
Conservative  organization  and  a  good 
part  of  the  Liberal  one  as  well,  and 
practically  the  whole  press.  Now  the 
Conservative  organization  is  doubtful. 
It  is  no  secret  that  keen  Conservative 
politicians  are  sulky  and  suspicious. 
They  wish  a  different  type  of  man. 
Liberal  associations  do  not  tru.st  him 
except  where  they  are  dominated  by 
coalition  Liberal  members  of  Parlia- 
mf>nt,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  but  one 
or  other  of  these  utters  threatening 
criticism.*.  Thanks  mainly  to  the 
feebleness  of  the  parliamentary  Labor 
party,  the  free  Liberals  and  their 
leader.  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  have 
strengthened  themselves  considerably, 
and  though  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Asquith  has 
improved  his  personal  position  in  the 
country,^  the  political  section  to  which 
he  belongs  has. 

But  amongst  the  average  people, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  all  the  old  parties 
are  more  or  less  discredited.  There 
lies  the  opportunity  of  the  Labor  party. 
Its  failure  in  Parliament  has  reduced  its 
respect    there   until    it   is    impossiblp    to 
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meet  a  dozen  members  who  will  praise 
it.  For  this  reason  the  active  Liberal 
politicians  who  have  come  over  to  labor 
have  joined  the  Independent  Labor 
party  and  not  the  individual  section  of 
the  Labor  party.  However,  the  failure 
which  has  weakened  the  party  in  Par- 
liament and  amongst  keen  politicians 
has  rather  helped  it  amongst  ordinary 
people.  The  party  has  been  negative; 
it  has  raised  no  awkward  question ;  it 
has  disturbed  no  one's  equanimity. 
Therefore,  at  a  time  when  the  most 
powerful  political  emotion  is  not  con- 
cerned with  policy  but  with  a  general 
loss  of  confidence  and  with  a  feeling 
that  something  new  should  be  tried,  a 
dark  horse  which  has  excited  interest 
is  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  draw  mis- 
cellaneous support. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  to  the  party 
repays  careful  study.  As  a  whole,  the 
press  accepts  the  possibility  of  a  Labor 
Government.  But  it  wants  that  Labor 
Government  to  be  a  thing  of  its  own 
making.  It  therefore  continues  to  op- 
pose all  the  characteristic  and  essential 
points  of  a  labor  programme,  like  na- 
tionalization and  the  conscription  of 
wealth,  and  continues  to  hold  up  the 
bogey  of  Bolshevism  and  "direct  action." 
Thus  it  keeps  the  whip  hand  on  the 
fears  of  the  people  and  disturbs  their 
complete  confidence  in  a  Labor  Grov- 
ernment.  At  the  same  time,  whilst 
carrying  on  a  ceaseless  vendetta  against 
certain  labor  leaders,  like  Mr.  Smillie, 
who  is  far  and  away  the  ablest  and  the 
most  untarnished-minded  of  the  purely 
trade  union  leaders  of  our  day,  it  selects 


others  like  Mr.  Clynes,  who  is  a  man  of 
pretty  and  easy  speech  but  of  no  power 
of  judgment  or  action,  for  as  ceaseless 
praise.  This  is  the  best  game  that  can 
be  played  at  present.  If  successful,  a 
Labor  Government  would  be  returned 
on  unstable  opinion,  would  be  manned 
by  men  who  would  be  feeble  in  action, 
and  would  speedily  be  overtaken  by  the 
same  fate  as  is  now  overwhelming  the 
coalition.  It  would  also  probably  secure 
a  divided  Labor  party  with  the  active 
men  in  the  constituencies  on  one  side 
and  the  parliamentary  majority  and 
management  on  the  other.  Thus,  such 
a  Labor  Government  would  be  but  the 
prelude  to  a  conservative  rule  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  this 
country.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  de- 
finite design  of  a  section  of  very  clear- 
headed politicians  in  this  country.  They 
are  deliberately  working  for  the  situa- 
tion which  will  enable  them  to  say: 
"Heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose." 

So  much  for  the  definite  alignment 
of  parties.  But  there  is  still  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  coalition,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing,  rumor  is  busy  about  this. 
Now  I  must  return  again  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  His  great  chance  is  to  effect 
some  electoral  combination  which  will 
put  political  machinery  at  his  disposal. 
He  will  have  a  remnant  of  Liberal  as- 
sociations, and  he  will  have  the  allegi- 
ance of  some  of  the  coalition  Liberal 
members.  But  will  he  have  the  Con- 
servatives? I  doubt  it,  as  I  have  said. 
In  any  event,  he  is  not  likely  to  trust 
to  them  alone.  He  once  said  that  he 
was  too  wide  awake  to  make  Mr.  Cham- 


berlain's blunder  in  that  respect.  I  am 
certain  that  his  eye  is  upon  the  Labor 
party.  We  shall  hear  from  him  more 
speeches  like  that  which  he  delivered  at 
the  City  Temple  on  brotherhood  two 
days  ago.  He  has  the  moral  flare  of  the 
Celt,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
read  moral  declarations  as  though  they 
were  political  programmes.  Tlie  masa 
of  active  trade  unionists  and  Labor 
politicians  will  not  be  infl'ienced.  He 
has  deceived  them  too  often.  If,  how- 
ever, a  Lloyd  George-Labor  coalition 
were  formed  it  would  rend  the  Labor 
party  in  twain.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Labor  party  will  fight  an  election, 
with  free  hands,  and  will  wait  on  the 
results  before  committing  itself  to  any 
policy  of  co-operation.  The  Parliament 
that  will  be  returned  will  be  one  of 
groups,  the  solid  parties  being  Conser- 
vative and  Labor,  and  the  number  of 
free  members  will  be  unusually  large. 
At  the  moment  the  only  active  politi- 
cal propaganda  carried  on  in  the  coun- 
try is  by  the  Labor  party,  but  nine- 
lenths  of  this  is  from  Independent  party 
platforms  which  are  busier  than  ever 
they  have  been  and  which  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  recent  Liberal 
defections.  The  Liberals  are  now  to 
make  a  beginning  of  their  own,  but  I 
hear  that  the  meetings  which  they  have 
held  have  not  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. On  Labor  platforms,  Russia 
has  been  far  and  away  the  most  popular 
subject,  and  for  some  time,  except  for 
such  topics  as  profiteering,  domestic 
conditions  have  had  wonderfully  little 
attention  paid  to  them. 


Balking  Life's  Handicap 

The  Old,  the  Worn,  the  Maimed  Are  Given  to  Neiv  Life  Through  the  Medium  of 

Remunerative  Work 


\ '■ICTOR  T.  J.  GANNON,  who  died 
recently  in  Chicago,  was  a  man  who 
devoted  the  final  years  of  his  life  to 
those  persons  who  had  suffered  reverses 
— mental,  physical  or  financial — in 
life's  struggle,  and  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  forever 
handicapped.  First,  for  the  business 
men  of  Chicago,  later  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Gannon  established  "handicap"  bureaux, 
where  he  received,  in  a  most  human  and 
practical  fashion,  those  who  had  come 
to  him  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  Won- 
derful "cures"  were  effected,  he  re- 
newed their  confidence  in  themselves: 
gave  them  a  n«w  outlook  on  life;  and 
changed  the  venue  of  many  misdirected 
energies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  stories  told  of 
his  work,  as  related  in  Everybody's  by 
William  Atherton  Du  Puy: 

These  Chicago  employers  with  a  turn 
to  philanthropy  believed  that  the  old 
man  was  not  getting  a  square  deal. 
They  held  that  he  had  received  much 
training  for  which  someone  else  had 
paid,  that  he  was  more  permanent  than 
migratory  yuuth,  that  he  was  likely  to 
adhere  to  the  lesson  of  f-xperience,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  verge  of  despair  for 
lack  of  a  job  and  consequently  would 
not  fritte.-  it  away,  that  his  work  would 
be  his  only  interest,  that  his  mind  w.)uld 
not  wander  to  the  life  of  after  dark, 
that  he  would  command  respect,  lend 
stability,  radiatt  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
his  Job.  They  believed  that  there  were 
points  in  favor  of  employing  old  men 
and  that  a  great  mistake  was  being 
made  in  rejecting  them.  Furthermore, 
there  was  a  nation-wide  tragedy  being 
enacted  of  which  the  builders  of  yester- 
days were  the  victims.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Victor  T.  J.  Gannon  was  working  for 
Mr.  Thorne  at  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company,  routing  orders  through  the 
establishment.  He  was  a  human  man 
with  a  smile  who  got  along  with  people. 
He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
which  looked  after  the  old  people  and 
others  who  were  handicapped.     There 


was  a  waiting-list  of  twenty-six  hun- 
dred. Gannon  talked  to  the  ministers 
of  Chicago  about  the  handicaps  and  got 
them  to  preach  sermons  about  them.  He 
wrote  letters  to  employers  advancing 
all  his  points  as  to  why  the  old  folks 
should  be  giA  en  a  chance.  He  fur- 
nished the  newspapers  many  human-in- 
terest stories  that  got  his  idea  across. 
He  gradually  brought  employers  in 
Chicago  to  a  point  where  they  would 
give  old  people  a  chance.  And  the  elder- 
ly made  good.  Chicago  is  now  convert- 
ed. The  demand  for  employees  whose 
youth  is  gone  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

There  was  Joseph  T.  James,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  by  way  of  being  a  star 
performer.  James  had  been  a  book- 
keeper for  twenty-five  years  for  the 
same  firm.  Then  there  was  a  change  of 
management  and  a  new  bookkeeper. 
James  was  out  of  a  job  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  He  was  out  of  work  for 
seven  months,  was  fifty-nine  years  old, 
was  afflicted  with  that  terrible  malady 
of  his  kind,  timid  heart.  Elderly  folk 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  one  groove 
nearly  always  suffer  from  timid  heart. 
His  money  was  all  gone,  friends  had 
been  supporting  him,  he  had  come  to  the 
haven  for  old  men. 

But  James  was  a  good  bookkeeper. 
He  was  given  an  assignment  at  Gary, 
Indiana,  of  installing  an  accounting 
system.  It  was  considered  a  six-weeks 
job,  but  James  had  completed  it  in  three. 
The  prejudice  against  age  was  over- 
come with  an  employer  who  offered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  a  month  for  a  man  to 
instal  accounting  systems  in  a  chain 
of  garages.     So  good  was  James'  work 


/  atn  very  pleased  with  the 
magazine  and  can  note  the 
steady  ivnprovement.  What  ap- 
peal to  me  most  are  the  political 
articles  and  those  dealing  vdth 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day. 
They  always  hit  the  right  nail 

on  the  head. 

A.  E.  E. 


and  so  valuable  his  directing  advice  that 
he  was  made  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  chain  at  a  salary  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  That  was  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918.  A  year  later  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  company  and  was  drawing 
a  salary  of  seventy-five  hundred  a  year. 
Maggie  Doran  was  a  scrubwoman  in 
one  of  the  tall  office-buildings  of 
Chicago.  She  went  to  work  every  night 
at  eight  o'clock  and  she  mopped  up 
floors  until  three  in  the  morning.  She 
worked  on  her  knees  and  wrung  out  the 
cloths  with  her  hands.  There  weOe 
huge  calluses  where  her  joints  came  in 
contact  with  the  floor  and  her  hands 
were  chapped  and  cracked  and  rough. 
Heavy  and  stolid  and  toilworn  was 
Maggie,  bent  with  her  fifty-two  years 
and  the  poverty  of  an  existence  on 
rorty-two  dollars  a  month. 

Maggie  had  come  from  Ireland,  where 
.she  had  been  a  farmer  woman.  She  had 
always  worked  hard.  She  might  have 
fared  better  in  America  had  her  rela- 
tives not  shunted  her  off  to  Chicago  and 
left  her  there  unadvised. 

Some  of  the  elevator  operators  at  the 
oflice-building  were  old  men  placed 
there  by  the  Handicap  Bureau.  They 
had  told  her  of  what  had  been  done  for 
them.  She  wondered  if  that  Gannon 
could  not  help  her.     She  went  to  see. 

Gannon  told  her  of  a  manufacturer 
of  electrical  appliances  who  wanted  a 
woman  to  clean  up  around  the  ma- 
chines. She  worked  part  time  at  five 
dollars  a  week  and  finally  full  time  at 
fifteen  dollars.  It  was  better  than  the 
night  job  as  scrubwoman.  Then  she 
asked  to  be  trained  to  operate  one  of  the 
machines.  In  four  months  she  was  run- 
ning a  wire-insulating  machine  and 
presently  she  was  rated  as  an  expert  at 
fifty-four  cents  an  hour.  By  the  time 
the  war  came  to  an  end  she  was  con- 
sidered the  best  woman  on  the  floor  and 
became  superintendent  and  instructor 
at  a  salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  week. 
She  would  never  be  recognized  as  the 
bedraggled  scrubwoman  of  two  years 
ago.  Her  features  have  taken  on  char- 
acter, intelligence.  Her  mind  has  un- 
folded. She  is  a  spruce  and  fairly  well- 
dressed  business  woman.  Her  oppor- 
tunity came  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  and 
she  has  lived  up  to  it.  She  has  been  re- 
constructed. 
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In  Chicago,  in  two  years,  twenty-eight 
thousand  handicaps  were  found  posi- 
tions, five  thousand  of  whom  were  wo- 
men, and  six  thousand  of  whom  were 
cripples,  many  of  them  Canadians  and 
Americans  who  had  fought  in  the  Can- 
adian army.  Placing  crippled  soldiers 
is  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Handicap  Bureau,  but  one  which,  it  fig- 
ures, will  be  so  easy  as  not  to  cause 
much  concern.  It  holds  that  almost  any 
man,  no  matter  how  seriously  he  is  in- 
jured, may  be  set  to  some  task  at  which 
he  is  as  fit  and  as  effective  as  though 
he  were  normal. 

There  was  Jo  Lora,  in  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance. A  fly-wheel  got  hold  of  Jo's 
clothing  and  flung  him  in  among  the 
belting  and  big  machinery  and  when  he 
came  out  he  had  but  one  leg,  one  eye 
and  no  arms  at  all.  But  between  two 
parts  of  the  factory  there  is  a  huge  fire 
door  weighing  a  ton  and  the  fire  regula- 
tions require  that  it  should  be  kept 
closed.  There  was  a  lot  of  trucking 
back  and  forth,  which  meant  that  the 
door  had  to  be  often  opened  and  closed. 
It  required  an  attendant.  A  one-armed 
man  had  formerly  devoted  himself  to 
this  task.  But  the  one-armed  man  had 
learned  a  trade  and  now  they  fixed  the 
contacts  so  Jo  with  his  one  foot  could 
throw  a  lever  that  would  open  and  close 
this  door.  So  Jo  holds  a  job  to  which 
some  man  must  give  himself.  He  serves 
a  full  man's  purpose. 

But  Jo  does  not  stop  here.  He  want- 
ed some  task  upon  which  his  active 
brain  might  employ  itself.  So  the  firm 
has  given  him  a  problem.  It  uses  many 
form  letters.  Its  business  is  largely 
conducted  by  means  of  form  letters.  If 
Jo,  with  no  other  intellectual  interest 
in  the  world,  would  devote  himself  to  a 
study  of  form  letters,  would  concen- 
trate on  this  one  thing,  might  he  not 
come  to  know  more  about  form  letters 
than  anybody  else,  might  he  not  evolve 
something  that  would  be  of  use  to  the 
firm?  Jo  would  like  to  try.  He  is  to 
study  form  letters  for  two  years.  If 
he  turns  up  anything  good,  he  will  go 
into  the  form-letter  department,  where 
he  will  have  stenographers  to  supple- 
ment his  physical  deficiencies. 

So  Jo  sits  by  the  fire-door  and  kicks 
his  lever  with  his  heel.  On  a  stand  be- 
fore him  is  his  book  of  form  letters. 
When  he  wants  a  page  turned,  he  uses 
his  nose  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a 
degree  of  embarrassment  when  he  has 
a  cold,  but  under  normal  conditions  this 
member  serves  its  unusual  purpose  ef- 
fectively. Jo  is  hopeful  and  confident 
of  the  future. 

It  has  lone  been  admitted  that  the 
loss  of  one  faculty  often  accentuates 
another,  leads  to  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  it  of  which  advantage  may  be 
taken.  It  remained  to  the  Handicap 
Bureau,  however,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  five  senses  might 
be  an  advantage  which  should  lead  to 
rl^e  seeking  out  of  individuals  suflfering 
the  loss  rather  than  the  reverse. 

In  a  great  mail-order  house  there  are 
many  specialized  operations.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  pasting  up  and  routing 
of  orders,  a  simple,  almost  mechanical 
task.  But  there  is  much  coming  and 
going,  and  there  is  likely  to  develop 
much  talk  and  confusion.  The  Handi- 
cap Bureau  had  three  deaf  and  dumb 
colored  girls.  Mr.  Gannon,  knowing  the 
detail  of  mail-order  operation,  conclud- 
ed that  these  girls,  who  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  clamor,  who  could  not 
enter  into  the  gossips  of  the  employees, 
could  paste  and  route  orders  better  than 
girls  with  all  their  faculties.  He  got 
places  for  the  three  and  his  theory  jus- 
tified itself.  He  believed  that  there  are 
enough  jobs  in  the  country  in  which 
('.?af  and  dumb  people  are  better  than 
normal  individuals  to  take  care  of  all 
those  who  can  not  hear. 

Such  is  this  new  task  of  government, 
a  task  of  humanity  and  heart-throbs 
r.uch  as  government  rarely  undertakes, 
^  task  intended  to  operate  as  a  serum  in 
the  veins  of  the  old  and  the  afflicted  that 
•vill  dispel  the  tragedy  of  their  lives  by 
bringing  them  into  those  fields  of  useful 
occupation  where  a  man  finds  his  great- 
est chance  of  happiness. 


^WH^ 


PELMANISM  is  the  biggest  thing 
that  has  come  to  Canada  in  many 
a  year.  With  a  record  of  over 
400,000  successes  in  England,  and  of 
100,000  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (including 
150  Admirals  and  Generals)  during  the 
war  alone,  this  course  is  now  creating 
right  here  in  Canada,  resiilts  equally 
as  momentous  as  those  reported  from 
our  Mother  Country. 

Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment 
nor  a  theory.  For  twenty  years  it  has 
been  teaching  people  how  to  think;  how 
to  put  their  thousrhts  to  successful  ac- 
tion; in  short,  it  has  proven  to  be  the 
master  key  that  oper.s  all  doors  to  ad- 
vancement. 

I  heard  first  of  Pelmanism  during 
the  war.  Like  other  Canadian  soldiers, 
I  could  not  help  but  notice  it.  The 
evid-ence  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Its 
matter  filled  pages  of  every  paper  and 
magazine.  Notable  men  and  women 
standing,  at  the  top  of  the  industrial 
and  social  world,  were  lauding  it.  I 
wanted  to  know  about  Pelmanism. 

What  Famous  Men  Say  About  It 

And  it  was  W.  J.  Ennever,  I  believe,  who 
satisfied  my  curiosity  and  gave  me  the  facts. 
He  told  me  about  the  wonderful  wave  of  Pel- 
manism that  was  sweeping  the  country  ; ,  about 
the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  high  degree,  clerks. 
cooks,  members  of  Parliament,  clergymen,  and 
actors,  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  miners  and 
the  soldiers  who  were  Pelmanizing ;  and  the 
heads  of  great  business  houses  who  were  ac- 
tually enrolling  their  entire  staffs,  in  the  in- 
terests of  greater  efficiency  and  progress. 

The  famous  General,  Sir  F.  Maurice,  describ- 
ing it  as  a  "system  of  mind  drill  ba?ed  on 
scientific  principles."  urged  its  adoption  by  the 
army.  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  and 
Admiral  Lord  Beresford  endorsed  it  over  their 
signatures.  In  Frynce,  Flanders  and  Italy  over 
100,000  soldiers  of  the  empire  were  taking  Pel- 
manism in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  return  to 
civil  life. 

Well-known    writers    like    Jerome    K.    Jerome. 

Sir  Arthur  QuiUer -Couch,  Max  Pemberton.  the 
Baroness   Orczy  and   E.   F.   Benson   were  writing 

j  columns  in  praise  and  interpretation  of  Pelman- 
ism.     Great  editors    like  Sir   William    Robert-on 

I  Nicoll  and  educators  such  as  Sir  James  Yoxall 
W3re  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  its  inclusion 
in    the  British  educational  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  had  all  the 
force  and  sweep  of  a  religion.  It  went  deep 
into  life,  far  down  beneath  all  surface  emo- 
tion, and  bedded  it;;  roots  in  the  very  centres  of 
individual  being.  It  wa.s  an  astonishing  pheno- 
menon, virtually  compelling  my  interests,  and 
I  agreed  gladly  when  certain  members  of  Par- 
liament offered  to  take  me  to  Pelman  House.  A 
growing  enthusiasm  led  me  to  study  the  plan  in 
detail,  and  it  is  out  of  the  deepest  conviction 
that  I   make   these   flat  statements: 

Pelmanisni  can.  and  does,  develop  and 
strengthen  such  qualities  as  will  power,  con- 
centration, ambition,  self-reliance,  judgment  and 
memory. 

Pelmanism  can,  and  does,  substitute  **I  will" 
for  "I  wish"  by  curing  mind  wandering  and 
wool   gathering. 

Ifs  Growth 

Viewed  historically,  Pelmanism  is  a  study  in 
intelligent  growth.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
simple  memory  training  system. 

The  founder  of  Pelmanism  had  an  idea.  He 
went  to  the  leading  psychologists  of  E>ngland, 
and  also  to  those  of  America,  and  said :  "I  have 
a  good  memory  system.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
it  is  the  best.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
is  small  point  in  memory  unless  there's  a  mind 
behind  it.  You  gentlemen  teach  the  science  of 
the  mind.  But  you  teach  it  only  to  those  who 
come  to  you.  And  few  come,  for  psychology  is 
looked  upon  as  "highbrow,"  Why  can't  we 
make  people  train  their  minds  ju3t  as  they 
train  their  bodies  ?  Why  can't  you  put  all  that 
you  have  to  teach  into  a  series  of  simple,  under- 
standable lessons  that  can  be  grasped  by  the 
average  man  with  an  average  education  7" 

And  the  eminent  professors  did  it  I  Pelman- 
ism to-day  is  the  one  known  course  in  applied 
psychology,  the  one  course  that  builds  mind  as  a 
physical  instructor  builds  muscle. 

It  teaches  how  to  develop  personality,  how 
to  build  character,  how  to  strengthen  individ- 
uality. Instead  of  training  memory  alone,  or 
will-power  alone,  or  reasoning  power  alone  it 
recognizes  the  ivbsolute  interdependency  of 
these  powers  and  trains  them  together. 


,^S^m 


Lt.-Col.  a.  C.  Pratt 


It  is  not,  however,  an  educational  machine 
for  grinding  out  standardized  brains,  for  it 
realizes  that  there  are  wide  differences  in  the 
minds  and  problems  of  men.  It  develops  in- 
dividual  mentality   to   its   highest  power. 

The  course  comes  in  twelve  lessons — twelve 
"Little  Gray  Books."  They  are  sent  one  at  a 
time  and  the  student  fills  out  work  sheets  that 
are  gone  over,  with  pen  and  ink,  by  a  staff  of 
trained  instructors.  There  is  nothing  arduous 
about  the  course,  and  it  offers  no  great  diffi- 
culties, but  it  does  re<iuire  application.  Pel- 
manism has  got  to  be  worked  at. 

There  is  no  "magic"  or  "mystery"  about  it. 
It  is   not   "learned   in   an   evening." 

You  can  take  a  pill  for  a  sluggish  liver  but 
all  the  patent  medicines  in  the  world  can't 
help  a  sluggish  mind.  Pelmanism  is  not  a 
"pill"  system.  It  proceeds  upon  the  scientific 
theory  that  there  is  no  law  in  nature  that 
condemns  the  hunaan  mind  to  permanent  limita- 
tions. It  develops  the  mental  faculties  by  regu- 
lar exercise,  just  as  the  athlete  develops  his 
muscles. 

Brains  are  not  evolved  by  miracles.  Just  as 
the  arms  stay  weak  or  grow  flabby,  when  not 
used  so  does  an  unexercised  mind  stay  weak  or 
grow   flabby. 

Pelmanism  is  the  science  of  Get  There — get- 
ting there  quickly,  surely,  finely  I  Not  for  men 
alone,  but  for  women  as  well.  Women  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  have  the  same  problems  to 
overcome  as  men.  Women  in  the  home  are  op- 
erating a  business,  a  highly  specialized,  com- 
plex business,  requiring  every  ounce  of  judg- 
ment, energy,  self  reliance  and  quick  decision 
that   is   possible   to    develop. 


Facts  From  Canadians 

Let  me  quote  the  actual  words  of  a  tele- 
j?i-apher  living  in  Newton,  B.B.,  Nfld..  who 
wrote,  voluntarily  under  date  of  November  10th 
to  the  Canadian  Branch  as  follows : 

"Jnst  a  line  ot  two  to  let  you  know  how 
I'm  progressing  with  my  coarse.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  your  course  is  all 
and  much  more  than  3^u  recommend  it  to 
be.  Already  I  find  a  remarkable  difference  in 
my  memory  and  my  will  power  is  beginning 
to  strengthen.  I  certainly  do  enjoy  your 
IcMons  and  my  one  regret  is  that  I  did  not 
•tart  before.  I  shall  write  again  soon.'* 
(Reference    Fyle  N-201) 

And  of  a  Toronto  School  Teacher  on  Septem- 
ber 11th: 

"I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  graduate  of 
your  efficient  school,  having  completed 
your  course  of  taining.  in  connection  with 
your  London  office,  as  a  soldier  in  P'rance. 
'•While  in  France  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  reading  articles  in  the  daily  pa- 
per written  by  notable  public  men,  for  the 
Pelman  Institute.  On  the  strength  of  these 
articles,  written  by  men  whom  I  considered 
above  reproach.  I  decided  to  give  your  sys- 
tem a  trial. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  saying  your  course 
fulfilled  my  greatest  expectations.  From  the 
first,    I   found   your    lessons    intensely    inter- 


esting and  began  to  profit  from  them.  To- 
day, my  memory  is  very  much  better  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  I  honestly  believe  your  ex- 
cellent course  of  study  increased  my  all 
round  efficiency  100%. 

"The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory training  has  been  the  most  pledsant 
and  profitable  study  I  have  ever  undertaken. 

"Needless  to  say  you  may  use  t^is  letter 
as  a  recommendation   if  you  so  desire. 

"With  best  wishes  for  your  coming  suc- 
cess in  Canada  I  remain." 

(Reference   Fyle  No.    15544) 


Again,  here  is  what  a  Montreal  business  man 
says : 

"I  cannot  speak  too  hightly  of  Pelmanism. 
I  enrolled  some  time  last  March  on  having 
the     course     strongly     recommended     to    me 

by    my    oldest    brother.    Major :,    in 

England,  who  used  it  considerably  during 
his  military  training,  and  without  any  hesi- 
tancy as  to   its   benefits,   I  enrolled. 

"The  course  is  equally  applicable  to  any 
profession  or  trade,  and  should  be  a  profit- 
able investment  to  anyone,  proriding  of 
course  they  do  their  duty  towards  it,  for 
the  material  is  there — i.e..  the  very  best  of 
logical  facts  are  embodied  in  the  course,  and 
it  simply  rests  with  yourself  as  to  whether 
you  apply  them  to  you  daily  life,  I  am  now 
on  my  last  lesson,  and  really  regret  that  the 
course  is  not  longer,  although  I  have  yet 
a  great  deal  of  revising  to  do,  to  bring  it 
up  to  my  daily  routine  of  work.  In  my  own 
case,  I  can  say,  it  is  something  which  is 
unheard  of  in  every  day  life,  and  most  cer- 
tainly gives  one  far  superior  ways  and 
means  of  knowledge  to  the  average. 

"Every  word  in  their  lessons  conveys  an 
important  study  of  its  own,  and  the  books 
from  one  to  twelve  are  well  worth  the 
money,  not  saying  anything  about  the 
criticism  given  on  each  lesson,  and  the 
After    Talks." 

Reference  Fyle  No.    10077) 


So  I  say  deliberately,  and  with  the  deepest 
conviction,  that  Pelmanism  will  do  what  it 
prom  ises  to  do.  Talk  of  quick  and  large  sal- 
ary raises  suggests  quackery,  but  with  my  own 
eyes  I  have  seen  bundles  of  letters  telling  how 
Pelmanism  increases  earning  capacities  from 
20  to  200  per  cent.  With  my  own  ears  I  heard 
the  testimony  of  employers  to  this  effect.  Why 
notl  Increased  efficiency  is  worth  more 
money.  Aroused  ambition,  heightened  energies, 
refuse  to  let  a  man  rest  content  with  "well 
enough." 

But  Pelmanism  is  bigger  than  that.  There's 
more  to  it  than  the  making  of  money.  It  makes 
for  a  richer,  more  wholesome  and  more  interest- 
ing life. 

One  niay  utilize  Pelmanism  as  a  means  of 
achieving  some  immediate  purpose—financial, 
social,  educational  or  cultural— but  the  advan- 
tages of  the  training  touch  life  and  living  at 
every  point. 

Accompanying  "Mind  and  Memory''  a  book 
which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  Pelmanism  and  which  will  be  sent  you 
free — there  will  also  be  enclosed  a  copy  of 
"Truths"  sensational  investigation  and  report 
on  Pelmanism.  It  will  only  cost  you  the  price 
of  a  postage  stamp  to  get  this  information  and 
to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  whether  there  really 
"is  anything  in  Pelmanism."  Write  a  post- 
card or  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to-day.  If 
you  are  near  the  Pelman  Institute,  call  for  a 
private  interview.  Your  only  regret  will  be 
that  you  did  not  do  so  sooner. 


Use  This  Coupon  Now 


r 


To  THE   PELMAN   INSTITUTE. 

Canadian  Branch.  723  Temple  BnildinK. 
TORONTO.    Ontario.  ^ 

Sirs:-  Please  send  me  free  copy  of  the 
book  "Mind  and  Memory,"  a  copy  of 
"Truth's"  latest  Report,  and  particulars 
of  the  Offer  entitling  me  to  take  a  com- 
plete Course  of  Pelmani-^m  on  special 
terms. 


I 

I     Mr.    (Mr».   or   Miss) 

I 

I    Street   (or   R.R.)    ... 


Town    or    City    

All    Correspondence    is    Confidential 
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The  New  Roosevelt 

The  Jndemitable  and  Farsighted  Spirit  of  the  Ex-President  Seems 
to  Live  Again  in  His  Son. 


npHEODORE  ROOSEVELT  was  un- 
-*•  questionably  the  greatest  American 
of  his  day.  Now  that  he  is  at  rest  at 
Oyster  Bay,  and  political  expediency 
no  longer  serves  as  a  cheek,  Americans 
of  all  faiths  and  creeds  have  united  to 
acclaim  him  the  outstanding  figure  of 
his  generation. 

But  Roosevelt,  after  all,  may  not  be 
dead.  His  spirit,  indomitable  and  far- 
sighted,  seems  to  have  been  handed  on 
to  one  of  his  four  sons,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  junior.  Such  at  least  is  the 
verdict  pronounced  by  George  Palmer 
Putnam  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
People's  Magazine.     He  writes: 

To-day  Theodore  Roosevelt  —  the 
"junior"  will  be  used  no  more — ia 
thirty-one  years  old  and  father  of  a 
family  of  three.  For  eight  years  after 
leaving  Harvard  he  was  a  successful 
business  man.  Then  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  a  successful  soldier,  com- 
ing through  the  "big  show"  with  a  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant-colonel,  a  gassing 
and  a  wound,  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  also  served  overseas 
with  the  Y.M.C.A.  Now  he  is  entering 
public  life,  starting  for  the  New  York 
Assembly  from  the  Long  Island  district, 
which  includes  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay. 
Ex-President  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, saw  his  first  political  service 
as  assemblyman  from  the  Twenty-first 
district  of  New  York  City. 

Young  Teddy  is  lithe,  forceful,  and 
straightforward.  He  possesses  that  in- 
tangible something  called  "personality," 
but  he  isn't  handsome. 

"Father  used  to  say  the  Roosevelt 
beauty  is  illusive,"  he  told  me  with  a 
grin. 

"That  Ted  will  go  a  long  way."  An 
experienced  newspaper  man,  wise  in 
the  ways  of  national  politics,  said  that 
to  me  in  June.  It  was  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  when  the  American  Legion 
was  organized.  Young  Teddy,  by  the 
very  force  of  his  personality  and  inher- 
ent political  shrewdness,  had  helped 
smooth  over  one  difficulty  after  another 
until  finally  the  great  new  organization 
of  veterans  was  safely  out  of  the  woods. 

Then  the  thousand  soldier  delegates 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  unani- 
mously and  vociferously  offered  Roose- 
velt tJie  chairmanship  of  the  Legion; 
and  he  "unanimously  declined,"  as  one 
fellow  put  ft.  In  the  face  of  a  riot  of 
insistence  he  refused  the  honor — and  it 
was  a  big  and  very  real  one — ^because  he 
thought  his  acceptance  might  hurt  the 
Legion;  might  make  it  appear  as  being 
used  to  promote  selfish  individual  in- 
terest. 

That  broad-gange  spirit  made  a  hit. 
And  then  a  little  later  young  Teddy 
scored  another  ten-strike  which,  with- 
out doubt,  went  a  long  way  toward  put- 
ting the  Legrion  firmly  in  the  confidence 
of  the  nation. 

A  resolRtion  iemanding  a  pay  bonus 
for  all  discharged  soldiers  was  tamed 
down — UTianimoualy — by  a  convenitixjn 
of  soldiers,  voting  against  their  own 
immediate  selfish  interests.  Why?  Be- 
cause a  straight-standing  young  man, 
with  the  "typical  Roosevelt  grin,"  got 
over  one  simple  point  to  his  ifellow 
soldiers. 

"Men,  don't  do  it.  Don't  start  that 
way,"  is  about  how  he  worded  it.  "Let's 
show  the  country  that  the  American 
Legion  means  to  put  something  in  the 
Government,  not  take  something  away 
from  it." 

So  the  scheme  died  in  its  tracks,  and 
a  very  apt  slogan  for  "the  new  G.  A.  R." 
came  into  being. 

Ex-Pre.sident      Roosevelt's       writing 

'•ommenced  when  he  was  a  very  young 

man,    and    his    increasingly    successful 

uthorship  kept  pace  with  his  political 

ivancement.  Having  laid  aside  the 
proverbial  sword,  the  younger  Roosevelt 
has  taken  up  the  pen  as  well  as  politics, 
again  running  true  to  form.  He  i.s,  too, 
quite   as  hard-hitting   an   author   as  he 


is  a  fighter.  In  his  book  "Average  Am- 
ericans," this  average  American  has  his 
say  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

"If  I  l^lieve  in  a  thing,  I'll  stand  by 
it,"  he  declares. 

And  Young  Teddy  believes  in  prepar- 
edness and  universal  training.  Some 
people  may  disapprove  and  some  may 
whisper  that  to  talk  about  it  just  now  is 
"bad  politics."  But  "no  pussyfooting" 
goes! 

"When  we  were  all  still  little  tad- 
jwles  father  went  to  war  with  Spain," 
he  writes  in  his  book.  "We  were  too 
little,  of  course,  to  appreciate  anything 
except  the  glamor.  When  he  decided 
to  go  almost  all  his  friends  and  advisers 
told  him  he  was  making  a  mistake.  In- 
deed, I  think  my  mother  was  the  only 
one  who  felt  he  was  doing  right.  In 
talking  it  over  afterward,  when  I  had 
grown  much  older,  father  explained  to 
me  that  in  preaching  self-defence  and 
willingness  to  fight  for  a  proper  cause 
he  could  not  be  effective  if  he  refused  to 
go  when  the  opportunity  came  and 
urged  that  'it  was  different'  in  his  case. 
He  often  said,  'Ted,  I  would  much 
rather  explain  why  I  went  to  the  war 
than  why  I  did  not.' 

"Long  before  the  European  war  had 
broken  over  the  world  father  would 
discuss  with  us  military  training  and 
the  necessity  for  every  man  being  able 
to  take  his  part.  'Ted,  every  man 
should  defend  his  country,'  I  can  re- 
member him  saying  to  me.  'It  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  choice;  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  law.  Taxes  are  levied  by 
law.  They  are  not  optional.  It  is  not 
permitted  for  a  man  to  say  that  it  is 
against    his    religious    beliefs    to    pay 


taxes,  or  that  he  feels  that  he  is  an 
abrogation  of  his  own  personal  freedom. 
The  blood  tax  is  more  important  than 
the  dollar  tax.  It  should  not  be,  there- 
fore, a  voluntary  contribution,  but 
should  be  levied  on  all  alike.'  " 

"What's  the  biggest  job  for  average 
Americans  now— especially  the  young 
ones?"  I  asked  him. 

"Applied  patriotism,"  came  the  in- 
stant reply.  "Just  being  a  good  citizen 
isn't  enough.  It's  necessary  to  change 
good  citizenship  from  the  passive  to  the 
active  voice.  Every  man  and  women 
must  get  into  the  game  of  real  Ameri- 
canism and  contribute  something  to  it." 

Applying  patriotism  as  Young  Teddy 
sees  it,  means  contributing  something 
of  one's  self  to  the  country.  It  means, 
for  some,  going  in  for  politics — not 
necessarily  partisan — and  accepting  re- 
sponsibility beyond  the  casting  of 
ballots. 

"If  a  great  many  more  people  took 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  a 
great  many  less  people  would  be  wor- 
rying about  the  country  going  to  the 
dogs."  And  Young  Teddy,  who  says 
that,  isn't  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
worriers. 

"Going  to  the  dogs?  Bosh!"  It's  re- 
assuring, his  brand  of  square-jawed 
optimism.  "The  service  men,  if  no  one 
else,  will  keep  things  steady — and 
they'll  have  plenty  of  help.  The  fellows 
who  went  overseas  saw  enough  to  real- 
ize that,  after  all,  the  institutions  of 
this  country  are  mighty  well  worth  pre- 
serving. 'The  man  who  wore  the  uni- 
form, over  there  or  over  here,  gave  of 
himself  to  the  country,  and  when  one 
has  given  of  one's  self  the  interest  is 
deepest.  He  has  bought  a  share  of 
stock  of  the  United  States.  As  a  stock- 
lK)lder  he  intends  to  do  what  he  can  to 
see  that  the  concern  is  run  properly." 

One  might  add  that  there  are  a  good 
many  stockholders  who  rather  hanker 
for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Young  Teddy 
for  the  directorate  of  their  company. 


Revolution  Brewing  in  Egypt 

Native  Factions  Are  Following  Fanatical  Leader  and  Demanding 

Complete  Autonomy. 


'TpHE  situation  in  Egypt  apparently 
is  growing  serious.  Poor  old  John 
Bull,  there  is  no  peace  in  sight  for  him 
yet  awhile!  With  the  greatest  war  of 
all  time  finished,  he  must  now  attend 
t«  the  score  or  more  of  problems,  racial 
and  social,  that  have  been  stirred  up 
by  the  heroic  methods  of  war-makin* 
Egypt  is  one  of  the  sorest  spots  and  will 
require  very  careful  handling;  better 
handling,  apparently,  than  it  has  had 
recently. 

The  facts  with  reference  to  the  rather 
spectacular  tumult  now  raging  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs  are  told,  by  Sidney 
Low  in  the  Fortnightly: 

"1  think  that  till  recently  a  majority 
of  sensible  and  thinking  Egyptians, 
though  they  might  be,  and  probably 
were.  Nationalist  in  sentiment,  recog- 
nized that  they  could  not  as  yet  run 
quite  alone,  and  that  on  the  whole  the 
control  and  protection  of  Britain  would 
be  ill-exchanged  for  those  of  any  other 
civilized  Power.  Therefore  we  were 
tolerated  and  respected;  for,  -unconge- 
nial as  we  might  be  in  many  ways,  it 
was  admitted  that  Cromer,  and  his  dis- 
ciples and  successors,  had  conferred 
financial  stability  and  material  pros- 
perity on  the  Lower  Nile  valley.  Mean- 
while Kitchener  and  Sir  Reginald  Win- 
gate  had  redeemed  from  barbarism  the 
neighboring  Sudan  territory,  from 
Wadi  Haifa  southwards,  a  territory 
peopled  by  powerful  Arab  tribes  who 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  Mahdist  move- 
ment; and  they  had  brought  order  and 
settled  government  into  the  vast  equa- 
torial regions,  and  by  a  paternal  and 
sympathetic  rule  of  the  wild  black  popu- 
lation of  the  Upper  Nile  and  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  regions  they  had  made  the  whole 
amalgam  of  savagery  and  fanaticism 
tranquil,  contented  and  secure.  Through 


the  War  these  Arabs  and  Africans  were 
faithful  to  Britain;  a  deputation  of 
their  leading  sheikhs  and  religious 
chiefs  were  recently  in  London  to  assure 
the  King  of  their  loyalty.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  dead  Mahdi  was  in  the  party, 
and  he  came  to  present  to  King  George 
his  father's  sword,  the  Holy  Sword  of 
Victory.  We  gave  them  something  in 
return;  for  Parliament  has  sanctioned 
a  loan  of  several  millions,  raised  under 
an  imperial  guarantee,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton  cultivation  and  railway 
extension  in  the  Sudan.  "Unrest"  does 
not  disturb  the  administrators  of  Khar- 
toum. In  Egypt  itself,  widely  spread 
as  the  Nationalist  tendency  was — I 
daresay  everybody,  from  the  Sudan  to 
the  fellah,  had  a  certain  sympathy  with 
the  idea — it  remained  too  vague  and 
amorphous  to  give  opportunities  to  the 
Extremist  and  Separatist  group,  and  so 
caused  little  trouble  during  the  War. 

Then  came  the  Armistice,  and  all  the 
League-of-Nations    talk,    and    the    an- 


nouncement that  the  emancipated  peo- 
ples were  to  have  the  fullest  rights  of 
self-dietermination.  The      Egyptian 

Home  Rulers,  led  by  Saad  Zaghlul 
and  his  friends,  became  articulate  and 
insistent.  They  made  energetic  claims 
which  were  doubtless  inconvenient,  bul 
were  not,  in  the  circumstances,  un- 
natural. "If,"  they  urged,  "all  these 
half-baked,  new-minted,  artificially  com- 
pounded communities  are  to  govern 
themselves  and  control  their  own  des- 
tinies, then  why  not  also  we,  a  united, 
self-conscious  people,  the  heirs  of  one 
of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the  world? 
Are  we,  then,  with  our  traditions  and 
education,  and  after  we  have  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  forty  years 
of  British  tuition,  politically  inferior, 
not  merely  to  Serbo-Croats  and  Syrians 
and  Caucasians  and  Armenians,  but 
even  to  the  semi-savages  of  the  Arabian 
deserts?  At  any  rate  let  us  be  allowed 
to  go  to  England  and  lay  our  case  be- 
fore the  British  Government;  and  let 
us  be  allowed  also  to  lay  it  before  the 
Peacemakers,  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Powers  in  Paris,  which  apparently  is 
willing  to  listen  to  delegates  from  peo- 
ples and  nationalities  quite  insignificant 
compared  to  themselves." 

""The  demand,  even  under  a  British 
Protectorate,  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able, and  it  might  well  have  been  con- 
ceded. The  Egyptian  Extremists  could 
have  blown  off  their  steam,  and  found 
their  level,  in  discussing  their  griev- 
ances with  statesmen  and  undersecre- 
taries in  the  Western  capitals,  and  would 
have  returned  chastened  and  sober.  I 
should  have  thought  that  in  the  great 
orgy  of  debate  no  harm  would  have  been 
done  if  the  voice  of  Egyptian  National- 
ism has  been  able  to  get  in  a  few  ag- 
gressive whispers — tempered,  as  they 
would  have  been,  by  the  more  moderate 
claims  of  the  Egryptian  Prime  Minister 
and  his  colleagues,  who  had  also  asked 
to  be  received  and  heard. 

However,  Paris  and  Downing  Street 
would  not  consent.  An  embargo  was  laid 
upon  the  proposed  voyage  of  the  Na- 
tionalist spokesmen,  and  they  were  told 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  come 
to  Europe.  It  was  decided  to  sit  upon 
the  safety-valve,  always  a  risky  proceed- 
ing unless  the  pressure  is  irresistible 
and  continuous.  In  this  case  it  was  not. 
The  safety-valve  blew  off,  the  eountry 
v/as  convulsed  by  a  furious  and  threat- 
ening agitation,  murderous  outrages  oc- 
curred, and  there  was  something  like  an 
organized  rebellion  against  the  British 
control.  Our  Government  at  home — I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  res- 
ponsible men  on  the  spot,  who  know 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  character,  were 
parties  to  the  transaction — yielded  to 
violence,  released  Saad  Zaghlul  and  his 
associates  from  internsment  at  Malta, 
and  actually  permitted  them  to  come  to 
Paris,  though  with  no  ofiQcial  reco;^- 
tion.  Lawlessness  and  intimidation 
have  scored  a  distinct  success,  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  Extremist  Party 
is  neither  satisfied  nor  conciliated,  b»t 
is  opening  its  mouth  wider,  and  repu- 
diating anything  short  of  complete  au- 
tonomy. Concessions,  which  would  have 
been  received  with  gratitude  a  few 
months  ago,  are  now  regarded  with  eon- 
tempt.  So  the  revolutionary  movement 
goes  on,  and  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
Mohammed  Said,  has  been  the  objective 
of  a  bomb  outrage. 


Death  Rate   Exceeds  Births 


IN  the  course  of  an  article  on  "Mar- 
riage  in  the  Future,"  ia  the  Quiver; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  presents  the  alarm- 
ing fact  that  the  birth  rate  in  Great 
Britain  has  fallen  below  the  death  rate. 
On  this  point,  he  writes: 

For  the  last  fifty  years  the  birth  rate 
has  been  steadily  declining.  The  re- 
turns for  last  year  show  us  further 
on  the  downward  slope  than  ever  before. 
For  the  first  time  on  record  the  deaths 
(in  the  last  quarter  of  1918  and  first 
of  1919)  have  actually  exceeded  the 
births!  And  it  is  at  this  juncture  that 
the  Peace  Treaty  adds  another  million 
.square  miles  or  so  to  our  vast  Empire, 
already  famishing  for  men. 


Where  are  we  to  find  the  population 
to  fill  and  hold  this  Empire?  If  we 
cannot  do  this  we  shall  lose  it  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  so.  We  have 
won  the  war,  but  a  combination  of  Rus- 
sians and  Germans,  with  their  swarm- 
ing populations,  or  maybe  the  even  more 
prolific  yellow  races,  will  swamp  us  yet, 
and  wrest  the  leadership  of  the  world 
out  of  British  hands. 

There  are  more  Germans  in  Germany 
to-day  than  there  are  Britons  in  the 
whole  extent  of  our  world-wide  Empire. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  but 
two  sections  of  our  British  community 
which  are  not  on  the  way  to  die  cut — 
the  casual  laborer  class  and  the  west 
of  Ireland  peasants. 
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It  Shines   and   Wears  Like    Jasper 
It  is  an  Enamel  and  Varnish  Product 


You  can  combine  charm  with  economy — you  can  freshen 
up    all    the    tired    spots    in    your    home.      You    can    make 
rooms  which  are  dark,  bright  and  sunny,  and  tone  down 
the  harshness   of  a  room  that  is  too  glaring. 
Tn  every  home  there  is  some  place  which  would  be  more 
inviting   and   more   comfortable   if  it   were   refinished. 
Wherever  there  is  a  surface  which  needs  beautifying  and 
protecting   there   is   a  need   for  Jas-per-lac. 
Jas-per-lac   comes   in  white  and   all  the  wanted   shades, 
is  easily  applied  and  is  beautiful  in  its  Jasper-like  finish. 
Get   it  from   your   nearest  hardware   dealer. 


O.P.W. 

"Paints  and  Varnishes  for  every  purpose' 


OTTAWA  PAINT  WORKS  LIMITED 


OTTAWA 

CANADA 


Branches: 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 
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The  Road  Has  Prove 


ALL  experience,  all  research,  simply  add 
proof  to  our  claim  that  there  is  no  better 

tread — for  rear  wheels  or  front than  the 

Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

No  tread  has  been  subjected  to  more 
severe  tests — or  closer  observation. 

On  the  Road — -millions  of  motorists 
have  jealously  watched  its  quality  and  its 
work. 

In  the  Goodyear  Plant  —  constant 
research  and  continual  experimenting 
aimed  at  a  better  tread. 

From  such  observation  and  study  came 
the  Goodyear  success.  For  it  showed  how 
to  make  tires  that  give  more  mileage,  less 
trouble.  It  produced  the  crowning  Good- 
year achievement — the  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire.  Yet  the  All-Weather  Tread  stands 
unchanged,  defying  improvement. 

All-Weather  Tires  are  All-Wheel  Tires. 


The  sharp-edged  blocks  are  arranged  to 
roll  like  a  ribbed  tread.  But — made  of 
tough  rubber — they  resist  skidding :  take 
you  out  of  ruts,  around  slippery  corners, 
across  ice-bound  car  tracks. 

Through  soft  surfaces  they  cut  to  a  solid 
footing. 

Front  wheels  are  kept  under  easy  and 
absolute  control. 

With  Goodyear  All-Weather  Treads  on 
four  wheels  and  the  spare,  changing  tires 
does  not  spoil  the  balanced  appearance  of 
your  car. 

Meet  the  winter  weather,  prepared  with 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Treads  on  all 
wheels.  Go  to  a  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  for  tires  and  mileage-making  ser- 
vice. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 


Many  ImprovementS'—but  always   the   ALL- WEATHER 


I 
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STRAIGHT  SIDE  TIRES 


DETACHABLE  RIMS 
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This  Tread 
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Trouble  and  Misrule  in  Tibet 

British  Are  Endeavoring  to  Restore  Order  in  the  Mysterious  Land  of  the  Lama 

Over  Which  China  Claims  Sovereignty 


'TpHE  following  article,  from  The 
English  (Calcutta),  is  of  inter- 
est at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the 
negotiations  being  conducted  with  the 
Chinese  Government  by  Sir  John 
Jordan,  British  Amb'assador  at  Peking, 
concerning  the  future  status  of  Tibet: 

Tibet  is  a  land  of  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery. Nobody  knows  actually  what  is 
happening  there,  whether  there  is 
veace  or  strife,  order  or  misrule.  From 
time  Immemorial  the -Chinaman  will 
tell  you  he  has  had  a  finger  in  the 
Tibetan  pie.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
strictly  accurate..  The  Chinese  con- 
quest of  Tibet  was  not  actually  com- 
pleted until  about  fcWo*Tiundred  years 
ago.  ... 

....  And  the  Chrffartian  governed 
well.  No  manner  of  complaints  ever 
came  through,  and  though  one  would 
not  expect  complaints  to  come  through, 
travellers  in  that  land  brought  back 
no  tales  ei  misrule  or  oppression,  of 
revolt  or  rising,  The  Home  Rule 
movement  in  Tibet  grew  up  around  the 
circle  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual 
head  or  pope  of  the  country.  This 
being  is  as  often  as  not  a  mere  boy,  so 
that  his  powers  of  administration,  were 
he  to  possess  them,  would  undoubtedly 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  power- 
Beeker  in  his  circle.  And  this  is  exact- 
ly what  happened.  Looking  for  place 
and  power,  the  friends  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  sought  to  overthrow  the  yoke 
of  China,  and  turned  to  Britain  and 
Russia  for  help.  This  was  in  the  days 
•f  Manchu  misgovernment  and  the 
Russian  bogy,  and  the  destiny  of  a 
frontier  people  was  in  consequence  the 
principal  concern  of  India  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  saw  the  extent  to 
which  Russian  influence  had  pervaded 
Mukden;  and  if  Manchuria,  why  not 
Tibet?  Both  were  distant  dependen- 
ces of  China,  and  in  both  foreign  in- 
frigue  might  develop  beyond  the  bounds 
»f  safety  .  With  Manchuria,  Britain 
was  not  concerned,  but  it  wag  to  our 
fatterest  in  the  security  of  India  that 
B0  menace  should  arise  on  yet  another 
frontier,  and  we  consequently  enter- 
tained tne  idea  either  of  setting  up  the 
Tibetans  as  an  independent  people — 
smoe  diina  was  too  far  away  to  ex- 
dude  foreign  machinations — or  of  ob- 
taining a  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
a9tu)try,  in  which  case  we  could  our- 
selves ward  off  the  foreign  intriguer. 
The  extent  of  Russian  complicity  with 
liiaea  has  never  been  fully  known.  It 
May  have  been  entirely  non-existent. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  politic,  in 
the  face  of  persistent  reports  and  of 
Rnssia'a  attitude,  for  us  to  shut  our 
ey«9  to  the  situation  and  to  possible 
developments.  No  actual  encourage- 
ment was  given  Tibet.  We  concluded 
trade  treaties  with  both  that  country 
and  with  China,  and  we  left  things 
there  until  the  Chinese  revolution 
farced  things  to  a  denouement.  This 
was  in  ttie  year  1911.  China  had  in 
Tibeft  an  Amban  or  Viceroy  who  was 
aap^rted  by  a  Chinese  garrison.  A 
6^«ral  Jung  was  Viceroy  at  that  date, 
a*d  the  Tibetans,  taking  advantage  of 
the  distraction  of  the  Chinese  people 
ia  the  mighty  upheaval  in  their  own 
CBoatry,  drove  General  Jung  and, his 
garrlAoa  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  the  eacape  of  this  band  of  Chinese 
warnars  into  India  was  effected.  Pek- 
img  i«aioved  the  General  from  office, 
aad  ordered  him  to  hand  over  the  seal 
aid  insicTiia  of  viceroyalty  to  Mr.  Loo, 
a  ChaaMM  merchant  prince  of  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Loo  had  himself  been  in  Lhasa, 
whcr*  his  trade  and  banking  connec- 
tioas  were  diverse.  In  the  summer  of 
1912,  Mr.  Loo  was  appointed  Amban 
of  Tibet,  but  because  of  the  attitude 
•f  that  country  he  has  been  unable  to 
ttiis  day  to  assume  charge  .of  his  office. 
The  Viceroy  of  Tibet,  theri,  is  at  pres- 
ent a  resident  in  Calcutta,  while  his 
yrovteee    ia    ruled — or    misruled,    none 


can  correctly  tell — by  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  his  friends.  China  has  since  the 
revolution  never  been  wholly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enforce  her  sovereignty  over 
the  Tibetan  people.  Britain's  attitude, 
besides,  has  been  all  along  uncertain. 
Until  the  war  actually  forced  Russia 
into  our  ranks,  that  is  to  say  actively, 
the  bogy  on  the  frontier  still  lingered 
like  the  smile  of  the  Cheshire  cat  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland."  Britain  there- 
fore played  with  the  doctrine  of  interde- 
pendence, and  this  encouraged  Tibet  to 
make  some  fanciful  demands  of  China, 
which  China  has  been  unable  to  con- 
cede. The  consequence  was  a  protract- 
ed three-cornered  conference  in  Delhi 
and  Simla  during  the  years  1913  and 
1914,  where  Sir  Arthur  McMahon,  Ivon 
Chen  of  Chijia,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Tibet,  tried  all  possible  ways  of  ad- 
justment without  coming  to  any  final 
agreement.  A  little  before  the  out- 
break of  war  the  conference  rose.  Tibet 
laid  claim  to  territory  comprising  por- 
tions of  four  provinces  of  China,  and 
many  hundred  square  miles  in  extent. 
She  also  claimed  the  reduction  of  the 
Chinese  garrison  with  the  Am,ban 
from  500  to  200  men.  Sir  Arthur 
McMahon  compromised  it  at  300,  but 
the  Chinese  were  not  ready  to  concede 


this,  as  well  as  some  other  points  on 
which  the  Tibetans  insisted.  The  con- 
ference rose,  and  Europe,  as  well  as 
China  later,  was  occupied  in  the  great 
world  war.  Raids  have  taken  place  on 
the  Tibeto-Cbinese  frontier,  lives  have 
been  lost  on  both  sides,  but  as  Peking 
had  not  any  particular  campaign  afoot 
and  as  the  raids  were  but  independent 
attacks  of  Chinese  generals,  they  led 
nowhere  and  brought  no  settlement. 

The  European  war  being  over,  the 
Tibetan  question  once  more  comes  upon 
the  anvil.  The  special  London  corres- 
pondent of  The  Englishman  has  an^ 
nounced  that  the  question  is  again  be- 
ing raised  by  Sir  John  Jordan,  British 
Envoy  and  Minister  in  Peking,  and 
that  British  representations  are  still 
aimed  at  limiting  Chinese  control  over 
Tibet  to  one  of  suzerainty  and  not  of 
sovereignty,  and  also  to  extending  the 
boundaries  of  Tibet,  apparently  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  that  country  at 
the  last  conference.  How  these  things 
will  be  finally  settled  remains  to  be 
seen  and  it  is  likely  that  another  three- 
cornered  conference  will  be  summoned 
in  the  near  future — possibly  in  India. 
China  is  of  the  view  that  Britain  is 
not  still  insistent  on  the  idea  of  a 
buffer  state  in   Tibet,   for   Russia  has 


had  a  complete  collapse  and  Chai. 
not  an  unpleasant  neighbor.  To  v 
extent  we  shall  need  to  guard  agai  ^k 
Bolshevism  in  Tibet,  and  if  so  wheth  Ji 
we  shall  demand  a  sphere  of  mflueiw*  .  | 
it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say.  But  whM  ^ 
is  clear,  though,  is  that  Tibet  requires 
a  firm  hand  to  guide  her,  and  that  by 
herself  she  is  unable  to  manage  h«r 
own  affairs,  any  more  than  is  Korea, 
who  also,  we  have  noticed,  has  hgen 
launching  premature  demands  f»r 
"Home  Rule."  Tibetans  visiting  Indti. 
bring  stories  of  misgovernment  unde' 
the  present  Dalai  Lama  regime,  stofiee 
which  may  or  may  not  be  believed.  .  .  . 
There  is,  moreover,  China's  attitude  to 
consider.  China  has  been  particularly 
firm  in  this  direction,  that  she  does 
not  mean  to  relinquish  her  rights  in 
Tibet;  and  one  can  readily  admit  that 
while  China  is  unable  to  force  an  issue 
with  Japan,  as  she  may  want  to  over 
the  Shantung  question,  China  is  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  dealing  single- 
handed  with  Tibet,  that  is  to  say, 
should  Britain  assume  a  front  of  un- 
mistakable neutrality. 

The  present  Amban  is  very  hopefu! 
of  entering  Tibet  in  the  near  future, 
but  whether  as  Viceroy  or  resident  it 
is  too  early  yet  to  say.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  though,  that  when  the  confer- 
ence meets  again  some  definite  settle- 
ment will  be  arrived  at,  so  that  trade 
may  flow  again  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels between  the  different  countries, 
and  peace  and  order  be  gjven  to  the 
religious  dreamers  of  the  Tibetan 
country. 


All  About  Counterfeiters 

Head  of  Secret  Service  Gives  Inside  Information  About  Spurious  Coin  and  the 

Forging  of  Counterfeit  Notes  ' 


'T^HERE  is  a  fascination  about  'til e 
■*■  whole  business  of  counterfeiting; 
in  fact  most  people  harbor  a  desire  to 
create  money  out  of  nothing-.  For- 
tunately few  attempt  it.  Astonishing- 
ly low  is -the  amount  of  spurious  cur- 
rency in  circulation.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
only  three  bad  bills  in  circulation  for 
every  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  real, 
money. 

Read  what  John  E.  Wilkie,  former 
chief  of  the  United  States  Secret  Ser- 
vice, has  to  say  about  counterfeiting 
in   the  American  Magazine: 

Among  counterfeiters  themselves 
there  is  a  sharp  line  drawn  between 
the  specialists  in  paper  currency  and 
those  in  coins.  The  coiner  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a  man  of  any  special  mental 
ability.  And  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, when  base  metal  is  used,  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Plaster  of  paris,  or 
some  similar  material  is  used  to  make 
a  cast  from  the  genuine  coin.  When 
this  cast  has  been  baked,  it  forms  the 
mold  into  which  the  base  metal — usual- 
ly of  tin  and  antimony — is  poured.  A 
thin  silver  plating  and  a  little  work 
with  a  file  complete  the  process. 

The  ease  and  inexpensiveness  of  the 
method  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  counterfeit- 
ing cases  are  those  of  coiners.  You 
might  think  that  when  bullion  silver 
was  as  cheap  as  it  has  been  at  times, 
the  genuine  metal  would  be  used.  And 
it  sometimes  was.  We  used  to  get 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  cases  of  this  kind 
every   year. 

But  silver  cannot  be  successfully 
molded  except  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure. It  must  be  struck;  and  to  do  this 
an  engraved  die  must  be  used.  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  for  any  engrav- 
er, no  matter  how  skilful,  to  reproduce 
exactly  a  die  for  any  of  our  coins.  The 
engraver  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  who 
cuts  the  master  die  for  use  at  all  the 
Government  mints,  could  not  reproduce 
his.  own  work  with  a  graver. 

In  striking  "all  silver"  counterfeits 
a  stamping  press  is  used,  and  such  ma- 


chinery is  too  expensive  for  the  or- 
dinary counterfeiter.  The  greatest 
safeguard,  however,  against  the  circu- 
lation of  even  perfect  counterfeit  coins 
is  the  fact  that  no  great  quantity  of 
such  currency  could  be  marked  with- 
out  attracting   attention. 

The  counterfeiters  of  paper  cur- 
rency are  the  aristocrats  among  this 
class  of  criminals.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  making  of  a  dangerous  count- 
-erfeit  note  involved  its  reproduction 
by  expert  steel  engravers.  But  with 
the  perfection  of  the  photo-mechanical 
process,  the  work  of  years  is  now  com- 
pressed into  weeks. 

Moreover,  under  the  old  method, 
there  was  an  individuality  about  each 
man's  work.  An  expert  in  the  division 
could  look  at  a  counterfeit  and  say  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Ballard,  or  of  Boyd,  or  of  Ogle, 
or  one  of  the  other  famous  counterfeit- 
ers of  forty  years  ago.  But  the  camera 
has  no  individuality,  and  this  makes  it 
difficult  now  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
work. 

At  one  time,  through  a  series  of  in- 
quiries to  thousands  of  banks,  the 
amount  of  counterfeit  money  in  cir- 
culation at  the  time  was  pretty  ac- 
curately estimated;  and  it  was  found 
that,  for  every  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  notes  in  circulation,  there  were 
less  than  three  dollars  of  spurious  bills. 

An  expert  handler  of  money  has  al- 
most a  sixth  .sense  which  enables  him, 
even  when  he  is  handling  bills  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  a  minute,  to  throw 
out  a  suspected  one.  He  may  not  be 
able  at  the  time  to  say  why  he  does  it; 
but  almost  inevitably  the  discarded 
note  will  prove  to  be  a  counterfeit. 

When  a  new  one  appears,  the  fact  is 
reported  to  Washington  and  a  careful 
description  of  the  note  is  sent  out 
through  the  news  agencies,  so  that  the 
public  may  be  on  its  guard,  and  cash- 
iers and  money  handlers  may  be  on  the 
lookout. 

Sometimes  a  single  specimen  of  a 
counterfeit  has  been  placed  in  cirftula- 
tion.  These  "single  note  issues,"  as 
they  are  called,  are  the  only  ones  where 
the  perpetrator  escapes.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  them  is  that  some  engrav- 


er makes  a  reproduction  of  a  note  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  merely  to  see 
what  he  can  do.  Then,  either  accident- 
ally or  just  to  prove  to  himself  the 
quality  of  his  achievement,  the  bill  gets 
into  circulation. 

Usually,  however,  when  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  counterfeit  has  been  sent 
out,  scores  of  similar  notes  are  picked 
up  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  work  of  "running  out"  a  counter- 
feit, of  tracing  it  to  its  source,  covers 
the  widest  sort  of  range.  Shipments 
of  paper  and  of  ink  must  be  traced.  If 
there  are  several  men  in  a  gang,  the 
paper  may  be  sent  first  to  A,  who 
holds  it  for  a  time,  then  ships  it  to  B; 
after  a  while  B  sends  it  to  C,  who  may 
return  it  to  A;  and  so  on. 

But,  no  matter  how  long  the  hunt 
may  last,  the  Secret  Service  never 
gives  up!  The  officers  of  the  divisiOTi 
may  change,  agents  may  come  and  go. 
but  the  search  proceeds  unrelentingly 
until  the  offenders  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice. There  are  scores  of  men  in 
Federal  prisons,  or  who  have  come  out 
of  those  prisons  with  blackened  repu- 
tations and  wrecked  lives,  who  could 
answer  that  first  question,  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  be  a  c»ook,  with  an 
even  more  emphatic  negative  than  my 
own. 

Once  in  a  while  chance  plays  a 
curious  part  in  the  detection  of  these 
crimes.  A  letter  carrier  in  Chicago 
was  making  his  rounds  one  day  when 
a  bright  new  silver  dollar  fell  onto  the 
grass  beside  him  just  as  he  was  leaving 
'  modest  apartment  house.  He  picked 
it  up,  but  dropped  it  again — for  it  was 
piping  hot.  He  waited  a  minute  for  it 
to  cool  off,  then  carried  it  away  with 
him.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  took  it  to 
the  local  Secret  Service  office,  where  he 
told  his  story. 

An  investigation  showed  that  three 
counterfeiters  had  a  plant  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  apartment  house.  Evident- 
ly the  coin  had  dropped  out  of  the  win- 
dow without  their  noticing  its  k>sp. 
They  were  arrested,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  were  sentenced.  But  things  rfo 
not  often  come  as  easily  as  that. 
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Why  Viscount  Grey  Retired 

The  Real  Reason  For  His  Withdrawal  From  Washington- 
Lesson  in  International  Morals. 


A 


MOST  important  article  appears  in 
The  Financial  Post  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Morals."  It  puts  ijito 
print  for  the  first  time  the  real  reason 
for  the  resignation  of  Viscount  Grey 
from  the  post  of  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington.  It  is  a  story  of  war 
intrigue  that  completely  outclasses  the 
most  ingenious  secret  service  novel 
that  the  brain  of  an  Oppenheim  could 
evolve.  Further  it  presents  vital  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  vexed 
problem  of  Anglo-American  relations. 
The  article  reads: 

Washington.— There  is  far  more  in 
the  retirement  of  Viscount  Grey  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  Tihe  actual 
fact  is  that  he  is  going  because  there 
is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  He  has  not 
seen  the  President,  and  the  relations 
are  more  or  less  strained.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this — a  suspicion  that 
the  relations  between  Grey  and  the 
majority  leaders  in  the  Senate — ^whidh 
represents  the  majority  vote  of  the 
United  States — ^have  become  more 
friendly  than  the  President  and  his 
immediate  advisers  would  like,  and  the 
Ambassador  and  Senator  Lodge  have 
been  intimate  friends  for  many  years. 
The  other  difference  is  over  the  re- 
fusal of  Viscoxmt  Grey  to  dismiss  one 
of  his  staff. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival,  Viscount 
Grey  received  a  semi-official  request 
to  send  this  man  home.  He  at  once 
asked  for  an  explanation.  He  was  bold 
that  such  explanations  were  not  usual. 
He  replied  that  this  was  no  doubt  true 
in  the  case  of  an  Ambassador  but  not 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  his  staff. 
The  Ambassador  insisted  he  should 
know.  The  explanation  has  not  been 
forthcoming.    Nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 

It  relates  to  war-time  activities  and 
the  influence  played  by  clever  women  in 
international  affairs  th«n  and  right 
<iovm  to  the  days  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  since.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  a  serious  leak  of  British  in- 
formation of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters, and  every  effort  was  made  to 
trace  it.  K  puzzled  our  best  Intelli- 
gence men  to  knew  how  the  Germans 
knew  so  promptly  of  certain  importiant 
transactions  of  the  Allies  on  this  side. 
Finally  this  young  man — who,  during 
a  former  stay  on  thi«  side,  visited 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  and  is 
well  known  in  official  circles,  grew 
suspicious  of  a  certain  attractive  young 
woman,  well  known  in  Washington  and 
New  York  society.  He  told  his  story 
to  the  U.S.  military  authorities.  They 
installed  a  dictaphone  in  her  drawing- 
room.  One  of  her  callers  was  a  man 
who  was  in  a  position  to  know.  While 
drinking  tea  on  his  various  visits  he  re- 
tailed all  the  latest  gossip — not  for  a 
moment  susi)ecting  his  hostess.  A  few 
hours  later  the  details  were  intercepted 
on  their  way  to  Germany. 

Perhaps  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  his 
lack  of  caution,  for  one  of  her  businesii 
partners  was  so  popular  in  Canada 
that  in  1915-16  he  was,  more  than  once, 
the  week-end  guest  of  Their  Royal 
Highness  at  Government  House,  Ot- 
tawa. He  did  not  complete  his  last 
visit.  He  did  not  even  say  good-bye  to 
the  Duke  of  Connaught.  He  had'  been 
recognized  and  he  and  his  valet  and 
belongings  were  bundled  into  a  cab  on 
short  notice. 

Th?  dictaphone  record  of  this  Wash- 
ington conversation  was  passed,  it  is 
charged,  to  Ex-President  Roosevelt  by 
this  British  attache.  The  story  then 
soon  got  out,  and  as  it  involved  a  pi'om- 
inent  personage*  the  British  attache 
was  not  forgiven.  Hence  the  request 
for  his  retirement. 

It  is  very  important  that  Canadians 
should  understand  the  United  States 
situation  that  they  may  not  be  -led  to 
adopt  the  attitude  of  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell, 
one  of  the  chief  .sp<)ke.sn>en  of  the  Can- 


adian Cabinet,  when,  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress at  Toronto,  on  the  International 
Labor  Congress,  he  wound  up  with  a 
criticism  of  the  Americans  for  failing 
to  promptly  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  showed  that  Canadians  were  thus 
entitled  to  boast  of  a  higher  standard 
of  morals — to  be  moral  leaders  of  the 
continent. 

There  are  two  great  factions  in  the 
United  States,  one  represented  by 
President  Wilson  and  his  friends,  the 
other  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Lodge  and  others.  Back  of 
President  Wilson,  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  were  all  the  German-Austrians, 
and  all  the  anti-British  elements  in  the 
U.S.,  representing,  it  is  variously  esti- 
mated, thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  Led  by  Roosevelt,  the  pro- 
Allies  developed  the  propaganda  which 
brought  the  U.S.  into  the  war,  and  lat- 
er opposed  the  Peace  Treaty  which, 
they  pointed  out,  was  entirely  one- 
sided in  that  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son personally,  without  any  reference 
to  the  majority  interests  in  the  U.S. 
More  than  that,  they  notified  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  that  President  Wilson 
was  conducting  niegotiations  without 
consultation  with  the  majority  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States,  that  as  his 
views  "were  opposed  to  theirs  phey, 
therefore,  could  not  be  committed  to 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowell,  in  his  speech, 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sit- 
uation, throws  his  support  to  the  min- 
ority at  Washington  who  are  not  over 
friendly  to  the  development  of  better 
Canadian-American  relations.  As  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  in  The 
Post,  the  material  future  of  Canada  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  U.S.  than 
upon  any  other  factor.  We  Canadians 
need  them  to  help  us  bear  our  war  bur-' 
dens.  We  need  their  money.  We  need 
their  experienced  business  men  to  cross 
over  and  develop  our  natural  resources. 
We  need  their  farmers  to  settle  our 
vacant  lands.  They  are  enthusiastic 
about  Canada  and  Canadians,  first  be- 
cause of  the  reputation  our  men  made 
in  the  war;  and  next,  because  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  men  from  all 
ranks  of  life,  from  all  sections  of  their 
country,  met  our  men  overseas,  and 
found  them  the  only  congenial  friends 
among  the  Allies. 

They  are  ready  to-day  to  come  with 
their  millions  to  help  us  build  up  Can- 
ada, share  our  war  bufdens  and  become 
loyal  Canadian  subjects — if  we  let 
them.  But  the  millions  will  not  come 
if  we  misunderstand  them  and  treat 
them  with  the  misunderstanding  that 
Mr.   Rowell,  quite   innocently,  advises. 


FROM    JUDGE     ROBSON 

Winnipeg. 
/   am   glad   to   say    MacLean'S 
Magazine  is  a  regular  visitor  to 
our   house. 

H.  A.  ROBSON 


Monrovia,    Cal. 
We    enjoy    MacLean's    Maga- 
zine very  much,  as  do  also  our 
American  friends. 

G.   F.   B. 

Fort  William,  Ont. 
/  look  forward  to,  and  read 
with  interest,  every  issue  of 
"Our  Magazine,"  and  congratu- 
late you  on  '  the  high  standard 
maintained. 

J.    I.    H. 

Lorinc,  Ont. 
/  consider  it  the  best  magazine 
I   have   ever  taken. 

A.    W.    S. 


He  Is  Ne'ver  Well- 


YET  neither  is  he  wholly  estabhshed  in  your  mouth. 
sick.  He  is  nervous  See  your  dentist  often  for 
and  depressed,  catches  cold  tooth  and  gum  inspection, 
easily.  Has  frequent  head'  and  start  today  to  use 
aches,  spells  of  indigestion,  a 
twmge  of  rheumatism  now 
and  then.  "Pyorrhea,"  says 
his  dentist.  "He  is  but  one 
of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  go  to  pieces 
in  middle  age  because  of 
this  insidious  disease." 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  ten' 
der  and  bleedinggums.Then, 
the  gums  recede  and  expose 
the  unenameled  tooth'base 
to  decay.  Eventually  the 
teeth  loosen  and  fall  out,  or 
must  be  extracted  to'  rid 
the  system  of  the  infecting 
Pyorrhea  germs  that  breed 
in  little  pockets  about  the 
teeth.  These  germs,  which 
are  carried  in  the  blood' 
stream  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  are  now  known  frc 
quently  to  be  the  cause 
of  rheumatism,  anaemia, 
nervous  disorders,  and  other 
serious  ills. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums 
will  prevent  Pyorrhea,  or 
check  its  progress,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  consistently. 
Ordinary  dentifrices  cannot 
do  this.  Forhan's  keeps  the 
gums  firm  and  healthy,  the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 
How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev- 
ices. Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
— gently  at  first  until  the  gums  hard- 
en, then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If 
gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

3Sc  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and 
U.  S.  If  your  druggist  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
mail  tube  postpaid. 


Don't   let   Pyorrhea   get 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
C/iccfo  Pyorrhea 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 
Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 
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Who?  What?  How  Much? 


"I  Get  the  Answer  Every  Day  and 
It's  Always  Right." 


Napoleon  D'Aoust,  Prop'r., 
Rex  Departmental  Store,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


THE     MERCHANTS    who    lead    in 
Canada  are  like  those  who  head  the 
ranks  anywhere  else. 

They  want  to  know  what's  going  on  in 
their  stores  every  day. 

They  want  to  know  what  each  clerk  sells 
and  how  much  of  each  class  of  goods  is  sold. 

They  want  accurate,  detailed  information 
but  they  don't  want  to  go  through  a  forest 
of  detail  to  get  it. 

That's  the  way  it  was  with  Napoleon 
D'Aoust,  proprietor  of  the  Rex  Depart- 
mental Store  of  Montreal, 

He  knew  what  he  wanted  from  the  day 
he  opened  his  store,-  but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  found  a  practical  way  that  led  to  it. 

"In  the  days  before  I  got  my  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine,"  says  Mr.  D'Aoust,  "I 
used  to  be  on  the  sales  floor  most  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  office  digging  into  figures  part 
of  the  night.  Even  then  I  couldn't  get  all 
the  information  I  needed. 

"Every  morning  since  we've  used  it  I  have 


had  a  report  of  the  previous  day's  sales  on 
my  desk.  This  has  told  me  exactly  the 
things  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Instead  of  requiring  extra  clerks  to  get 
this  information  together  it  greatly  lessens 
the  total  of  figure  work.  The  whole  task  of 
tabulating  and  adding  is  done  in  a  couple 
of  hours  by  a  special  man  who  comes  on 
every  evening. 

"The  same  machine  is  used  by  the  book- 
keeper, and  is  immediately  called  into  ser- 
vice when  there's  figuring  of  any  kind  to 
be  done." 

No  wonder  Mr.  D'Aoust  says  he  couldn't 
get  along  without  his  Burroughs,  yet  he's 
getting  no  more  out  of  it  than  thousands  of 
other  Burroughs  users. 

Any  number  of  users  all  over  Canada 
have  made  savings  of  time  and  money  that 
equal  or  exceed  those  of  Mr.  D'Aoust,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  put  a  definite  end  to 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  pen  and  ink 
figuring.  It's  the  sort  of  result  that  every 
Burroughs  user  has  a  right  to  expect. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines  for  Adding, 
for  Booickeeping  and  for  Calculating  —  among  them  a  model 
which  will  fit  into  any  business,  large  or  small,  and  repay  its 
cost  in  the  savings  of  a  few  months. 


Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadian  cities  — 
St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Halifax,  N.  S  ;  St.  Johns,  Nfld. ;  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  Alta.  ;  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 
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The  All-Record 
All-Needle  Ultona 


This  wonderful  Reproducer  was  designed 
AFTER  all  the  great  Record  Libraries  were 
formed. 

It  is  NOT  an  attachment,  and  it  plays  any  make 
or  type  of  record  without  taking  anything  off 
or  putting  anything  on.  A  twist  of  the  wrist — 
and  it  is  ready  for  anything.  No  needles  to 
change. 

And  it  plays  every  record  CORRECTLY.  Dif- 
ferent makes  of  records  require  different 
weights.  Only  by  having  the  EXACT  pressure 
can  each  make  of  record  be  played  exactly  as 
it  should  be  played — and  without  risk  of  injur- 
ing it. 

The  adjustable  weight 
in  the  arm  of  the 
Ultona  —  possessed 
only  by  the  Brunswick 
— provides,  by  a  mere 
touch  of  the  finger, 
exactly  ,  the  right 
weight  'required  for 
each  make  of  record. 

So  that  the  Brunswick, 
by  means  of  the  All- 
Record,  All-Needle 
Ultona  plays  all 
records  with  just  the 
right  needle,  just  the 
right  weight,  and  de- 
scribing just  the  right 
arc  across  the  record. 
And  your  needle  type 
records  actually  last 
longer. 

Since  the  Brunswick 
came  with  this  won- 
derful invention,  notice 
how  they  all  say, 
"Plays  all  records." 
Just  you  see  how  they 
do  it — then  inve.stigate 
the  ULTONA. 


THE  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES   CO.,  Limited 

Sole  Canadian  Dhlributors.  819  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 

Just  You  HEAR  the  BRUNSWICK  at ; 


Toronto     WUley  Royce  &  Co..  Ltd..  237  Yonge  St. 
Toronto— Porter'»  Brunswick  Shop,  1631  Dunoas  St.  W«t. 
Toronto --Stanley  PUno  Co..  241  Yonge  St. 
Toronto— O»kwood  Brunnwick    Shop.    1106  St.    Clair    Avenue 

West 
Hwniltikn  -Thot.  C.  Watkini  (The  Right  Houk) 


Ottawa     John  Raper  Piano  O)..  Ltd, 
Montreal  —Goodvrinf  Limited 
Halifax.  N.S.  -Willi*  Piano  Co..  Ltd. 
Winnipeg— The  Phono«-aph    Shop.  Ltd. 
Vancouver  — Walter  F.  Evans,  Ltd. 
[xindon     Crawford  Piano  Co. 


While  Millions  Starved 

American  Peace  Delegate  Tells  of  the  Efforts  Made  to  Solve 

Russian  Problem. 


VJOW  that  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
■^  of  peace  making  are  nearly  over, 
the  curtain  is  being  raised  on 
the  happenings  at  Paris.  Some  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  material  is 
being  presented  as  a  result  and  nothing 
more  important  has  appeared  than  an 
article  in  the  Metropolitan  by  William 
Allen  White,  one  of  the  United  States 
peace  delegates.  Mr.  White  tells  the 
story  of  Prinkipo  and  the  efforts  made 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Rus- 
sian difficulty  last  winter.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  one  of  the  two 
American  delegates  selected  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Russian 
Governments  and  factions  alt  Prinkipo 
and  he  was,  as  a  result,  closely  in 
touch  with  all  that  occurred. 

His  story  has  two  outstanding  points 
of  interest.  He  heaps  blame  on  France 
for  a  selfish  attitude,  and  he  declares 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of  the 
Russians  on  one  side  and  the  Allies 
on  the  other  to  get  together,  the  middle 
classes  in  Russia  were  practically  wip- 
ed  out  by   starvation   last   winter. 

Throughout  his  narrative  there  are 
evidences  of  pique  arising  out  of  the 
failure  of  the  American-inspired  effort 
bo  settle  the  troubles  of  Russia  at 
Prinkipo — a  failure  caused,  so  he  de- 
clares, by  French  interference — ^but 
his  version  of  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
attention,  for  William  Allen  White  is 
a  man  of  high  ideals  and  unquestioned 
sincerity. 

First  he  tells  of  the  humofous  side 
of   the   Prinkipo   episode: 

Then  as  a  compromise  some  French- 
men suggested  Princes  Island  in  the 
Gea  of  Marmora.  No  one  knew  where 
either  the  sea  was  or  the  island.  Noses 
plunged  into  maps.  And  when  they 
had  come  up  for  air  the  peace  dele- 
gates— that  is  to  say,  the  Council  of 
Ten,  with  secretarial  hereditaments 
thereunto  appertaining — knew  that 
Princes  Island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
was  a  fly  speck  on  the  map  directly  soutii 
of  Constantinoiple — reached  by  a  ferry; 
that  it  was  a  suanmer  resort  with  a  big 
bam  of  a  hotel;  that  it  was  near  tl» 
island  where  the  Turks  took  the  dogs 
to  starve  to  death  in  1916  wh«n  famine 
in  Constantinople  cut  food  so  short  in 
the  city  that  the  dogs  had  to  go;  and 
finally  that  the  European  name  for 
the  place  was  "Prinkipo."  The  name 
some  way  had  a  giggle  in  it.  Prin- 
kipo didn't  sound  reasonable.  And  the 
name  was  batted  aibout  the  big  Hall 
of  the  Clock  rather  flippantly.  Then 
up  spoke  Lloyd  George,  looking  casual- 
ly aibout  as  he  was  wont,  to  see  that 
every  one  was  listening,  and  chuck- 
led: "Well,  gentlemen,  whatever  we 
do,"  the  quiet  deepaied,  for  the  sec- 
retarial assembly  always  liked  to 
hear  Lloyd  George  when  he  had  that 
fcubibly  look  in  his  eyes  and  the  chuc- 
kle in  his  voice,  "I  say,  gentlemen," 
he  resumed,  noticing  the  deepening 
quiet,  "whatever  we  do,  in  Heaven's 
name  let's  not  call  it  the  Prinkipo  Con- 
ference— that  sounds  like  comic 
opera!" 

"The  place  of  Prinkipo,"  sniiled 
President  Wilson. 

"Oh,   let  us  go 

"To  Prinkipo. 

"Though  why  or  where  we  do  not 
know!" 

Rhymed  a  Britisher — possibly  Mr. 
Balfour;  for  philosophers  do  take 
turns  that  way. 

And  the  deed  was  done!  The  Presi- 
dent added  his  own  merry  little  touch 
by  naming  as  delegates  Prof.  George 
D.   Herron  and  the  subscriher  hereto; 


the  French  appointed  a  brace  of 
colonels  in  turkey-red  pantaloons,  and 
after  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
British  in  naming  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
Premier  of  Canada,  a  splendid  man 
for  the  place — should  have  saved  the 
Prinkipo  conference  from  ribald  con- 
tumely. But,  no;  in  the  American 
press  room,  at  No.  4  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, where  the  beauty  and  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  American  press  met  daily 
to  discuss  amid  the  encircling  gloom 
the  "care  and  feeding"  of  the  dove  of 
peace,  the  American  delegates  were 
known  as  "The  Princes  of  Prinkipo!" 
Later,  as  the  winter  clouds  lowered 
into  the  chill  and  dreary  spring,  and 
nothing  hajppened  at  Prinkipo,  the 
newspaper  boys  used  to  call  their  fel- 
low member  who,  like  Mulvaney,  had 
been  a  sergeant,  but  was  since  "re- 
jucced,"  the  "uncrowned  prince  of 
Prinkipo!" 

While  President  Wilson  was  in  Lon- 
don one  conference  seems  to  have  been 
held,  and  certainly  some  understand- 
ing was  reached  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bolshevists,  for  in 
December  the  British  foreign  office  sent 
to  the  French  foreign  office  a  memoran- 
dum suggesting  that  the  three  great 
powers  should  negotiate  with  Russia, 
France  rejected  the  suggestions  with 
scanty  diplomatic  concealment  of  her 
deep  scorn.  She  refused  to  recognize 
"assassins  and  robbers."  And  for  a 
nation  whose  history  contained  a  story 
of  revolution  if  not  red  with  revolu- 
tionary bloodshed,  at  least  hectic, 
France  exhibited  more  emotion  than 
memory.  This  correspondence  was 
secret.  But  a  Socialist  clerk  in  the 
French  foreign  office  got  hold  of  the 
two  letters,  and  they  were  published  in 
French  Socialist  papers  amid  great 
scandal.  The  publication  was  in  Jan- 
uary, and  it  brought  the  Russian  ques- 
tion squarely  before  Europe  and  the 
Peace  Conference. 

The  Americans  and  the  British 
needed  no  forcing.  They  believed 
from  the  first  that  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Russian  situation  was  possible. 
But  the  French  had  another  idea,  which 
idea  we  nvay  pause  and  consider.  Victory 
goes  to  the  French  head,  like  a  wine, 
after  they  win  a  war.  Something  sets 
them  stark  mad.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
passionate  red  pants  that  their  officers 
affect  on  the  boulevards,  and  the  heavy 
gold  braid,  and  the  blue  clothes.  But 
whatever  it  is,  France  after  victory  is 
difficult.  Europe  found  her  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentury,  after  Na- 
poleon had  risen,  and  in  Richelieu's 
day;  and  in  the  winter  of  1919  France 
was  running  true  to  form.  She  wanted 
no  peacef ulsettlement with  any »ne ;  not 
the  Bolshevists,  not  the  Hungarians  not 
the  Germans.  No  sooner  had  the  armis- 
tice ended  than  funny  little  French  mili- 
tary missions  appeared  in  all  tiie  capi- 
tals of  the  paper  govemmenits  of  the 
Slavic  countries  from  Bucharest  as  far 
north  as  a  French  passport  was  gooA; 
and  these  military  missions  stood 
around  at  the  food  distribution  of  the 
Allies — in  which  France  had  only  a 
remote  relation  by  marriage,  as  it  were 
— and  made  it  appear  to  the  natives 
that  food  was  coming  out  of 
the  bounteous  loose  red  pants  of  the 
French  mission.  The  truth  is  France 
was  bankrupt.  She  had  a  budget  sev- 
eral billion.s  of  francs  larger  than 
her  income,  and  was  borrowing  Amer- 
ican money  to  pay  her  own  soldiers. 
But  all  over  the  world  of  the  Slav, 
France,  last  wintt-r,  was  giving  a  cor- 
rect imitation  of  Providence  in  full- 
dress  uniform  saving  the  world.  For 
official  France  had  a  big  dream  of  be- 
ing the  political,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial capital  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  land  of  the  Slav. 

So  when  the  newspapers  of  Europe 
began  to  agitate  for  negotiation  with 
the    Moscow    government    Fraticc    \vn» 
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most  agitated.  The  everiaeting  sabre, 
•clanking  through  the  French  foreign 
office,  seems  tx)  have  tripped  France; 
for  she  apparently  lost  her  balance 
and  tottered  back  into  that  very  old, 
old  world  from  which  the  mag:nificent 
spirit  of  France  during  the  four  years 
of  the  World  War  had  freed  humanity. 
For  when  it  was  proposed  to  negotiate, 
not  merely  with  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment, but  with  all  the  Governments  of 
Russia,  Socialist  as  well  as  Bolshevist, 
France  could  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  world.  She  demanded 
that  arms  be  sent,  and  men  and  muni- 
tions and  military  advisers.  She  had 
been  sending  these  military  missions  so 
generously  that  at  one  time  when  two 
of  the  exterior  governments  of  Russia 
were  about  to  fight  with  one  another 
over  a  question  of  boundary,  France 
had  one  military  mission  on  one  side 
advising  one  crowd  of  Russians  how  to 
conquer  another  crowd  of  Russians 
which  was  being  advised  by  another 
French  military  mission.  Certainly 
safety  first  in  diplomacy  never  played 
a  higher  batting  average. 

So  finally  when  the  delegates  to  the 
Prinkipo  conference  were  appointed 
France  began  at  once  to  sneer.  M. 
Pichon,  head  of  the  French  foreign 
office,  assembled  the  press  of  the  world 
to  his  office  the  Sunday  morning  after 
the  appointment  of  the  delegation  was 
announced,  and  told  the  correspondents 
that  the  Prinkipo  conference  never 
would  come  off.  And  he  knew!  For 
France  was  advising — and  advising 
with  diplomatic  pressure — the  exterior 
governments  of  Russia  to  avoid  the 
conference;  and  most  of  the  exterior 
governments  did  avoid  the  conference 
in  the  blessed  hope  that  France  would 
extend  military  aid  to  them  in  con- 
quering the  Moscow  government.  Eng- 
land and  America  were  sincere.  They 
believed  that  the  Prinkipo  commission 
could  find  the  least  common  denomin- 
ator-— some  one  interest  common  to  all 
the  governments  of  Russia;  and  upon 
the  thread  of  that  interest  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America  believed  peace  could 
be  strung.  The  commission  never  ex- 
pected the  representatives  of  the  ex- 
terior govemnvents  to  sit  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Moscow  government.  The  com- 
mission always  realized  the  sensitive 
nature  of  those  exterior  governments 
of  Russia  in  relation  to  the  bloodshed 
and  barbarities  of  interior  Russia.  But 
the  commission  felt — at  least  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  members  of  it  felt 
— that  by  bringing  representatives 
from  each  Russian  government  to 
Prinkipo  separately  from  the  other 
governments,  getting  the  ideas  of  each 
exterior  government  about  its  own  af- 
fairs, its  fellow  exterior  governments 
and  the  Bolshevists  of  the  interior,  and 
by  compiling  these  aspirations,  some 
sort  of  modus  vivendi  might  be  estab- 
lished under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Allies  which  would  end  the  fourteen 
different  Russian  wars  then  waging^ — 
and  for  that  matter  still  going  on. 
These  wars  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
■world  then;  they  threaten  it  now.  For 
war  is  a  social  disease,  and  when  it  is 
raging  in  the  world  any  one  is  liable 
to  be  involved.  Even  America  with  all 
Jver  caution  could  not  keep  out  of  the 
last  war,  and  with  our  eight  billions 
lent  to  Europe  it  will  be  harder  to  keep 
out  of  the  next  one.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  peace  conference,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British  saw  it,  was  to  prevent 
wars  and  stop  them  rather  than  to 
encourage  and  aid  them  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. So  the  British  and  American 
members  of  the  Prinkipo  conference 
hoped  by  negotiations  to  establish  some 
sort  of  Slavic  Federation  of  States 
•under  all  the  Allies,  or  afterward  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  should 
develop  the  genius  of  the  Russian 
people  for  self-government  after  its 
own  bent  and  tendency. 

As  for  the  Bolshevists,  by  that  time 
they  had  sent  word  from  a  score  of  un- 
official sources  that  they  were  willing 
to  trade  anything  for  food — even  to 
their  form  of  government;  for  the 
famine  was  unspeakable  in  its  hor- 
rors. Possibly  any  trade  we  might 
anake  in  that  extremity  would  have 
been  denied  when  tM-  famine  was  end- 


ed. But  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
middle-class  lives  would  have  been 
saved;  they  would  have  been  our 
strength  in  enforcing  the  terms  of  the 
trade,  and,  moreover,  the  moral  convic- 
tion of  the  world  would  have  been  with 
the  Allies  and  against  the  Bolshevists; 
and,  after  all,  moral  support  does  win 
wars ;  this  is  a  spiritual  world,  not  a 
material  world,  as  Germany  now  knows 
full  well,  and  the  Bolshevists  would 
have  learned.  At  least  the  Americans 
and  British  found  themselves  in  Paris 
faith  to  that  teaching  experiment,  even 
with  the  Bolshevists.  For  Bolshevism 
either  at  home  or  abroad  is  only  the 
tyranny  of  organized  ignorance  assum- 
ing tiie  powers  of  omniscience;  just  as 
autocracy  or  aristocracy  or  plutocracy, 
or  what  you  will,  of  the  blind  minor- 
ities of  the  dead  past  and  rapidly  fad- 
ing present  are  greed  assuming  the 
powers  of  omniscience.  They  are  all 
teachable;  famine  was  teaching  the 
Bolshevists  what  the  guns  of  the  Allies 
taught  the  autocrats.  Such  was  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  Americans 
and  British  found  themselves  in  Paris 
during  January,  1919,  when  the  French, 
were  declaiming  in  their  newspapers 
and    proclaiming    from    their    foreign 


office    that    the    Prinkipo    Conference 
would  not  confer. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the 
French  attitude  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  his  resentment  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Quay  d'Orsay. 

With  further  reference  to  the  famine 
which  swept  Russia  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  end  the  internecine  strife, 
he  says: 

In  the  meantime  the  famine  in 
Russia  still  was  raging,  millions  were 
dying.  Industry  was  paralyzed,  some- 
what of  course  by  the  mad  economic 
organization  of  the  government,  but 
largely  by  sheer  famine.  The  world 
probably  never  has  seen  a  horror  so 
widespread  and  so  dreadful  as  last  win- 
ter's famine  in  Russia.  The  neutral 
countries  nearby  were  shocked  to  their 
souls,  and  late  in  March  came  Nansen, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  to  Paris  with  a 
mighty  plea  to  be  allowed  to  help.  The 
blockade  of  the  Allies  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  famine.  The  Bolshe- 
vists had  fifty  million  dollars  in  gold 
which  they  desired  to  exchange  for 
food.      They   were   willing   to    let   the 


Allies  distribute  the  food  which  the 
Bolshevists  paid  for,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  question  about  the  middle 
classes  being  fed;  and  Nansen's  p>ro- 
position  was  to  allow  the  neighboring 
neutrals — Norway,  Sweden,  Holland 
and  Denmark — to  form  a  joint  com- 
mission for  the  distribution  of  the  food. 
Herbert  Hoover  urged  the  Nansen 
plan.  The  British  and  Americans  in 
the  Peace  Conference  favored  it.  T!be 
French  opposed  it.  The  proposition 
was  too  fair  to  permit  candid  opposi- 
tion; so  for  three  weeks  M.  Clemenceau 
found  one  excuse  after  another  far 
neglecting  to  sign  the  agreement,  and 
then  three  other  weeks  elapsed  after 
the  signature  had  been  offered,  and  the 
agreement  given  to  the  French  foreign 
office  to  flash  into  the  sky  to  M<»cow, 
and  no  answer  came.  Nansen  wa^'  ■wiW 
with  a  burning  desire  to  be  on  his  ■way. 
The  food  ships  were  in  Holland  or  en 
the  ocean.  Two  more  weeks  passed 
the  spring  was  deepening  and  the  harv- 
est in  South  Russian  was  approadiisg. 
The  nearer  the  harvest  came  the  lefle 
keen  the  Russians  would  be  to  acoeprt 
the  added  terms  which  the  Allies  had 
tied  to  the  offer  of  food.  And  in  tiifc 
end  that  project  failed. 


"There  will  be  a  Vacancy,  Soon,  Higher  up; 
Are  You  Qualified  to  Fill  It  ?" 

Managers  don't  say  that,  usually,  but  they  think  it.    Every  time  your  employer  looks  at  you 
he  may  be  asking  himself  "how  would  he  fit  in,  higher  up?" 

Young  man,  thank  a  kind  Providence  that  you  are  permitted  to  be  in  business  during  these  wonderful  yean 
of  reconstruction.  Opportunity  is  begging  those  of  ability  to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  places,  and  success 
■offers  greater  and  more  certain  rewards  than  ever  in  the  world's  history.  High  salaried  positions  are  more 
numerous  than  there  are  men  and  women  who  have  qualified  themselves  by  special  training  to  fill  them.  What 
are  you  doing  now?  What  are  your  prospects?  We  can  help  you  to  rise,  if  you  are  ambitious. 
Hundreds  of  successful  men  and  women  to-day  are  grateful  for  the  help  we  have  given  them. 
A  Shaw  Correspondence  Course  will  give  you  the  training  your  talents  fit  you  for.  It  is  the  first  big  gtep 
toward  the  realization  of  your  ambitions.  Write  us;  we  gladly  correspond  with  you  and  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  free  of  charge. 

This   moment — yes  or  no 
— may    decide    your    ad- 
Will  you  try 

CUT  OUT  THE  COUPON— MAIL  IT  TO  US  TO-DAY 


Young  Men  and  Young  ^ omen— Remember 

Have  you  ambition? 


vancement  in  life  or  your  forever  staying  where  you  are 
to  prepare  yourself  for  bigger 
work    and     bigger    earnings? 
Write  NOW  for  full   particu- 
lars of  any  course  you  choose. 


Shaw- 
Correspondence  School 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


'  Be  Sure  You  Mark  the  Course 

'  Shaw  Correspondence  School,  JVf 


397  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canad, 


W.  H. 

SHAW 

Pretideirt 


c.  w. 

CHANT 

General 
Manager 


Dear  Sir:— 

Please   send  me.  by  return   mail,   full  partieulars  of  the  eouree  marked    IX)       It  is  ' 
understand  thU  request  involves  no  charKe  and  places  me  under  no  obliKation  whatever. 

)  Bisher    Accountinar  (  )  English 

)   Chartered   Accountancy        ■.    (  )   Penmanship 

)   Coat     Accounine  (  )   Commercial  Law 

)  Commercial   Specialist  (  )   Economica 

)   Commercial  Teachers'  Coufkp  (  )  Short   Story  WritinK 

)   Modern    BankinK    (.A..C.B.A.>  (  )  Journalism 

)    Ituxint-sR  Correspondence  <  )   Photoirraphy 

)    Bookkeepini!  (  )   Show    Card    Writine 

)   Arithmetic  (  )   Advertisinjr 

)   Shorthand  <  )   Art 

>  Typewriting:  (  )  Commercial    De«iifn 

Name     Addresa     . . . 


(Commercial)    (    )  Book  and  Macnzine  IUa>- 
t  rat  ion 

(  )  Newspaper   IllustratisB 

(   )  Fashion    Plate  Drawins 

(    >  Cartooning 

(   )  Teacher's    Art    Coaree 

<  )  Art   Specialist!!'   ConrKk 
(   )  General  Art   Counr 

<  )  Salesmanship 
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The  Secrets  of  "Make-up" 

Actress  and  Grand'  Opera  Singer  Tells  What  She  Does  to  Make 
Herself  Look  Old  and  Horrible. 


5HOE5 

MEN 


IT  isn't  the  amount  you  spend  for 
shoes — it's  what  you  get  for  your 
money  that  determines  whether  or 
not  your  buying  is  on  the  wisest  basis. 

Comfort,  Style  and  Service— these  are 
the  important  things  to  look  for. 

Put  on  a  pair  of  DACK'S  «hocs,  find  for  yours«U 
that  real  comfortable  feeling.  You  will  appreciate  th« 
excellent  leather  and  as  time  passes  the  unusual  STOod 
service,  eventually  proving  that  you  received  100  cent* 
worth   for  every  dollar  you  spent. 


R.DACK&SONS.^^^^ 

MAKERS  OF  MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SHOES    FOR    OVER    100  YEARS 

73  W.KING  STREET, TORONTO 
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Il/HAT  constitutes  a  make-up  box,  and 
''  how  actors  and  actresses  prepare 
their  role  is  always  a  matter  of  curiosity 
and  wonder  to  the  ordinary  theatre 
j;oer.  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Kathleen  Howar/.,  grand  opera  singer, 
reveals  the  mysteries  of  her  make-up 
1.K)x  and  explains  how  she  prepared  a 
role  recently  created  by  her.    She  says : 

The  contents  of  a  make-up  box  are 
infinitely  fascinating.  In  mine  are 
grease  paint  sticks,  thick  and  capable 
looking;  among  them,  pale  pink,  creamy 
white,  white,  yellow-white,  sallow, 
healthy  color,  middle-age  sallow, 
midd-ie-age  hearty,  gypsy,  Egyptian, 
sunburnt — all  for  foundations.  I  have- 
powders  of  all  these  shades  and  then 
some  more  I  have  mixed  myself.  Per- 
sonally I  never  use  that  deadly  heavy 
German  pink  so  generally  accepted  as 
beautifying.  To  me  it  is  utterly  dead 
and  disfiguring  and  hides  all  change  of 
expression.  Then  I  have  trays  of  lining 
paints— little  sticks  of  gray,  of  brown, 
red-brown,  blue— light  and  dark- 
black,  scarlet,  old  red.  Artists'  stumps 
are  most  useful  for  making  lines  and  I 
always  have  a  supply. 

A  block  of  dry  black  with  a  little 
brush,  generally  used  for  eyelashes,  I 
use  for  wrinkles  on  my  hands,  as  it  does 
not  rub  off.  For  this  I  use  also  the 
bro%vn  in  this  form.  A  metal  pencil  is 
full  of  spirit  gum  and  I  stole  it  when  I 
was  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  used  for 
applying  false  eyebrows.  I  have  a 
rabbit's  foot  for  rouge,  cakes  of  which 
are  also  there.  Tightly  braided  strands 
of  crepe,  in  gray,  white  and  brown,  are 
waiting  to  be  unraveled  and  used  for 
eyebrows.  Beards  I  suggest  on  old 
women  with  a  heavy  stick  of  gray 
paint.  Scissors,  of  course,  are  t^iere, 
and  soft  old  towels— Turkish  and  plain 
— sponges  for  applying  liquid  make-up. 
One  dark  brown  from  the  stain,  one  still 
white  from  the  liquid  white  for  arms 
and  shoulders.  I  never  use  the  latter 
as  I  don't  have  to.  Little  batons  of  lip 
rouge,  scarlet  for  beauty,  dark  red  for 
m.iddle  age,  lie  beside  a  button  hook  and 
nail  file.  A  nongreasy  cream  for  wip- 
ing off  the  face  before  I  begin  to  make- 
up is  beside  a  tin  of  luscious  cool  creami- 
ness,  which  I  slather  on  before  I  go 
home  to  remove  all  the  paints  and 
stains  from  my  skin.  Nose  putty  is  in 
a  little  tin  box — a  treasured  old  soft  bit 
with  all  the  grains  worked  out  long 
since  has  made  me  many  a  nose.  False 
noses  I  keep  in  a  pasteboard  box,  and 
the  several  pairs  of  specs  I  use  for  dif- 
ferent periods. 

Suppose  I  put  on  a  make-up  for  you. 
I  won't  turn  myself  into  a  beauty,  be- 
cause if  you  will  believe  me  that  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  it  sounds.  I'll  go 
through  the  steps  of  a  role  I  created 
last  year  at  the  world  premiere  of  Puc- 
cini's Gianni  Schichi. 

During  rehearsals  I  had  found  that 
the  old  creature  I  was  to  portray  was 
avaricious  and  stupid.  The  part  con- 
sisted mostly  of  holes,  with  not  much  to 
sing,  but  they  were  good  holes  and  I 
pnticipated  a  thoroughly  good  time  when 
once  in  costume.  So  I  thought  out  just 
what  I  would  do  at  rehearsals,  in  the 
bath-tub — always  a  good  thinking  en- 
vironment— and  in  bed  at  night.  When 
I  got  to  my  dressing  room  the  morning 
of  my  first  dress  rehearsal  I  had  only 
to  carry  out  my  mental  picture. 

Well,  I  sit  me  down,  dressed  in  a  loose 
gown,  one  of  several  I  have  of  varying 
weights.  First  I  brush  out  my  hair  and 
braid  it  in  two  braids,  which  I  then  twist 
flatly  round  my  head,  or  I  just  swirl  it 
closely  round  with  no  bumps  and  pin  it 
down.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  size  of 
che  head  as  nearly  normal  as  possible 
and  to  distribute  the  increased  bulk 
evenly.  Then  I  bind  a  strip  of  coarse 
muslin  on  the  line  where  the  hair 
grows — this  to  keep  all  short  hairs 
away  from  the  face  and  to  make  a 
foundation  to  pin  to. 


I  take  up  my  nongreasy  cream  and 
rub  my  face  with  it.  Over  my  knees 
lies  a  soft  Turkish  towel  on  which  I 
wipe  my  fingers  when  I  want  to.  An- 
other soft  towel  rubs  off  my  face.  I 
use  a  nongreasy  cream,  because  I  am 
wont  to  get  warmed  up  in  my  work  and 
a  greasy  cream  induces  perspiration. 
This  is  also  induced  by  grease  paints, 
so  it  is  well  to  encourage  it  as  little  as 
possible. 

Now  is  the  time  for  my  false  nose  tip. 
My  own  nose  is  short  and  I  regard  it 
merely  as  a  convenient  foundation  left 
there  by  a  kindly  Providence.  A  peer- 
ing old  woman  would  have  a  peering 
nose.  So  I  make  an  inquisitive  sharp 
point,  standing  well  out  and  a  little  up 
in  the  air,  for  this  is  broad  comedy  and 
I  need  not  be  too  squeamish  about  my 
effects.  I  knead  the  putty  first  between 
my  fingers,  shaping  it  a  little  into  a 
broad  flat  diamond  with  most  of  the 
weight  at  the  bottom.  Then  I  see  that 
every  bit  of  grease  is  off  my  nose,  if 
necessary  warming  the  inside  of  the 
nose  putty  to  make  it  stick,  and  then 
clap  it  in  place.  I  press  it  well  on,  a 
somewhat  painful  operation;  then  I  be- 
gin to  shape  it,  dipping  my  fingers  in 
cold  cream  so  that  it  shall  not  stick  to 
them.  I  elongate  the  point,  watching 
it  carefully  in  the  glass — ^with  an  eye 
to  the  distance  the  spectator  will  be 
from  me.  When  it  is  awful  enough  I 
smooth  it  down  with  a  tiny  smear  of 
cold  cream,  making  a  perfect  surface, 
and  blend  it  into  the  skin  on  all  sides. 
I  must  leave  the  nostrils  absolutely 
free,  for  we  singers  depend  on  breath, 
and  that  must  never  be  hampered  as 
the  actor  might  hamper  his. 

Now  I'm  ready  for  my  foundation.  I 
take  a  thick  stick  of  sallow  yellow  and 
mark  on  my  cheeks,  chin  and  forehead 
enough  paint  to  cover  the  face.  This  I 
then  rub  well  in  and  over  the  new  nose, 
into  the  lips — everywhere.  A  pale, 
hideous  person  now  looks  out  at  me 
from  the  mirror,  which  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Then  I  take  my  gray  stick  and  rub  an 
artist's  paper  stump  on  it.  With  this 
I  make  a  bag,  or  V-shaped  line,  under 
each  eye,  and  outline  this  in  turn 
farther  down  the  cheek.  I  edge  this 
with  white  on  the  upper  side.  Now  fol- 
low forehead  wrinkles  and  the  usual 
crow's  feet;  also  I  rub  a  little  gray  well 
into  the  cheek  below  the  cheek  bone  in 
8  triangular  shape  to  make  the  cheek 
appear  sunken.  A  line  from  the  inside 
corner  of  the  eyes,  where  our  black 
rings  start  when  we  are  tired,  I  pull 
down  almost  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
in  an  outward  sweep.  This  I  shade  and 
blend  with  the  finger  tips  until  it  is  a 
shadow,  not  a  line.  I  make  gray  beard 
marks  on  chin  and  lower  cheeks;  then  I 
take  up  my  scarlet  with  a  flash  of 
exultation,  for  it  is  to  do  deadly  execu- 
tion. I  made  the  bags  under  the  eyes 
scarlet,  so  that  they  look  like  the  eyes  of 
an  old  hound.  The  nose  tip  is  also 
scarlet,  gradually  lessening  up  its 
length,  and  a  little  red  smear  under  the 
nose  looks  like  a  perpetual  cold.  Now  a 
huge,  floppy  red  mouth.  I  use  my  wet- 
test red  for  this  and  exaggerate  it,  as 
the  stage  is  to  be  full  of  comedians,  all 
with  brilliant  make-ups,  and  this  red 
mouth  will  be  my  most  deadly  weapon 
in  the  things  I  have  to  do.  Now  the 
last  touches — high-pointed,  inquisitive 
eyebrows  and  white  eyelashes.  I  bead 
them  as  I  would  with  black,  only  I  use 
melted  white  instead,  for  that  gives  an 
old  peerie  look  of  blinking  imbecility. 

This  is  all  powdered  with  sallow 
yellow- white  just  before  the  eyelashes 
and  red  mouth  are  put  on.  I  mark  out 
several  front  teeth  with  black  paint  and 
my  face  is  ready.  My  neck  is  covered 
so  I  don't  have  to  make  that  into  an  old 
hag's,  but  I  make  one  ear  very  red  and 
pull  it  out  from  the  straggling  gray 
wig  I  wear. 

The  hands  are  then  done  with  a  little 
brush  and  some  black  stuff,  or  brown, 
that  comes  in  a  cake  and  has  to  be  wet. 
I  smear  this  between  the  fingers  and 
down  the  backs  of  the  hands  to  mak* 
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them  long  and  pointed;  and  dirty  up 
the  wrists  a  bit,  and  the  knuckles. 

A  horrid-looking  creature  I  certainly 
am  but  quite  simple  and  effective  on  the 
whole. 

Often  an  actor  will  forget  to  paint  be- 
hind his  ears  when  wearing  a  short  wig, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  more  disillusion- 
ing than  that  bit  of  unmatching  pink.  I 
ilways    admire    the    two-a-day    peopjle 


who  get  into  a  full  make-up  twice  a  day 
with  unflagging  interest.  It  must  be 
drudgery. 

Rouge  is  vitally  important  of  course, 
but  nothing  is  more  abused.  So  many 
chorus  beauties  take  a  dark  raw-liver- 
colored  red  End  make  themselves  im- 
possible hard  mouths  with  it,  all  pursed 
up  in  the  middle.  A  lighter  scarlet  is 
much  more  vivid. 


Story  of  a  Russian  Princess 

Wije  of  Late  Czar's  Brother  Tells  of  Meeting  With  Trotzky  and 
of  Her  Husband's  Terrible  Death. 


/"■yNE  of  the  most  dramatic  stories 
that  has  come  out  of  Russia  is 
that  of  Princess  Olga  Paley.  She  was 
the  morganatic  wife  of  Grand  Duke 
Paul  Alexandrovitch,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  Czar.  She  managed  to 
escape  from  Russia  after  her  husband 
and  only  son  had  been  killed  and  is  now 
living  in  Italy,  with  her  two  daughters, 
in  a  condition  of  sadly  shattered  health. 
Her  narrative  appears  in  the  Green 
Book  and  includes  some  especially  in- 
teresting passages.  For  instance,  she 
tells  of  an  interview  with  Leon 
Trotzky: 

"It  was  getting  toward  noon  when 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  we  were 
confined  was  thrown  open,  and  a  non- 
commissioned officer  with  two  men  ap- 
peared and  briefly  told  us  to  follow 
him. 

Again  long  corridors  and  passages. 
Smolny  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
twice  as  large  as  before,  and  familiar 
though  I  was  with  the  place,  I  could  not 
recognize  it,  or  tell  where  we  were.  At 
last  our  guide  stopped  us  before  a  mas- 
sive door,  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
were  standing  Red  Guards  with  fixed 
bayonets,  opened  it  after  having  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  them,  and 
ushered  us  into  a  room  plainly  but 
comfortably  furnished.  At  a  writing 
table  a  man  was  sitting,  a  strong-look- 
ing individual  with  a  qruel,  sensual 
mouth,  who  to  our  surprise  rose  from 
his  seat  when  he  saw  us,  and  addressed 
my  husband  by  his  title  of  "Highness," 
omitting  the  "Imperial,"  with  an 
apology  for  the  trouble  he  had  put  us 
to  in  coming  to  him. 

"It  was  no  trouble,"  replied  the 
Grand  Duke.  "We  could  not  have  de- 
clined your  invitation,  as  it  was  de- 
livered to  us." 

"Don't  be  sarcastic,"  was  the  unex- 


pected reply.  "I  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  than  try  to  save  your  lives. 
The  people  were  preparing  to  storm 
your  palace.  There  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy discovered  to  re-establish  the 
monarchy,  and  the  army  and  the  Sov- 
iets are  naturally  incensed.  Grand 
Duke  Serge  Michailovitch  has  already 
been  arrested  and  is  on  his  way  to 
Perm,  but  I  could  hardly  subject  this 
lady  to  such  a  distant  journey,"  he  ad- 
ded, with  a  pi-etense  of  gallantry. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  my  hus- 
band closely;  but  the  latter  did  not  re- 
act, and  merely  bowed.  The  man  then 
went  on. 

"For  the  present  I  am  sorry  that 
you  must  stay  here,  because  your  life 
would  not  be  safe  elsewhere,  but  I 
shall  see  that  you  get  comfortable 
rooms  and  all  that  you  may  require. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  lunch  with 
me    now  ?" 

I  was  about  to  thank  him  when  two 
soldiers  appeared,  carrying  immenise 
trays  full  of  all  kinds  of  cold  delica- 
cies, some  of  which  we  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  like  caviar  and  smoked 
salmon.  A  bottle  of  Madeira  and  an- 
other one  of  claret  stood  also  on  one 
of  them. 

"Please  allow  me,"  said  our  host,  and 
he  proceeded  to  pile  up  eatables  on  a 
plate  which  he  brought  to  me.  My  hus- 
band filled  a  glass  with  claret,  and 
obliged  me  to  drink  it,  after  which  he 
partook  himself  of  this  sumptuous  fare. 

"It  is  a  pity  J'OU  won't  help  me,"  said 
our  host  quite  unexpectedly,  turning 
once  more  to  the  Grand  Duke.  "We 
might  have  done  something  good  to- 
gether. For  instance,  you  know  all  the 
foreign  Ambassadors.  Why  couldn't 
you  try  to  negotiate  with  them  on  our 
behalf?" 

"I  have  no  authority  to  negotiate 
with  anyone,"  replied  the  Grand  Duke, 
"and  I  think  we  had  better  drop  the 
subject.      If   you   will   kindly   have   us 


B'rom  Sam  Hunter  in  Toronto  "World." 
Let   the   Babes   Beware  of  the  Wicked    Uncles. 


The  most  important  end  of 

a  radiator 


Jy 


Learn  the  reasons  why 
before  you  build,  and 
spare  yourself  much 
disappoin  tmen  t. 


Do  you  know  how  a  radiator  works?  Steam  entering 
a  radiator,  gives  up  its  heat,  turns  to  water  and  unless 
this  water  can  escape  it  compresses  the  air  already  there. 
In  the  average  radiator,  attached  to  a  one-pipe  system, 
the  live  steam  rushes  in  and  begins  to  shove  out  the  air 
and  water.  The  water  is  supposed  to  run  down  the  same 
pipe  up  which  the  steam  is  racing.  There  ensues  a  bedlam 
like  a  boiler  factory  with  air  and  water  hissing  and  spit- 
ting from  the  vent. 

Radiators  on  a  two-pipe  system  and  fitted  with  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  never  knock,  spit,  leak  or  hiss. 
The  Dunham  Trap  automatically  opens  and  lets  out  the 
water  and  air.  Then  when  the  radiator  is  hot  all  over,  it 
automatically  closes  and  keeps  the  steam  in. 

Insist  that  your  architect  specify  a  two-pipe  system 
with  every  radiator  fitted  with  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

See  that  your  builder  follows  this  specification.  Then 
you  will  have  a  heating  system  which  will  heat  up  quickly, 
quietly  with  low  pressure  steam  and  give  you  most  heat- 
ing comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 

Leading  architects  and  builders  have  recommended 
the  Dunham  Trap  as  standard  equipment  for  nearly 
fifteen  years. 

Existing  sleam  heating  systems  can  be  Dunhamtzed. 
Write  jor  the  complete  Dunham  story. 

BUNHflM 

■^^HEATING    SERVICE 
C.  A.  Dunham  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Halifax  Vancouver  Winnipeg 

Ottawa  Montreal  Calgary 

London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.I 


The  Double  Track  Route 

WINTER  TOURS 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 


Or  to  some  other  Pacific  Coast  point  or  to 


Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Arizona 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

Bermuda 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Cuba 

West  Indies 

Coifing,  Tennis,  Polo,  Bathing,  Fishing,  etc.  or  just  rest 
TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW.    STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES  ALLOWED 

Apply  lo  any  Agent  0}  the  Company  who  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you  with  complete  information  as  to  fares,  routes,  etc. 


G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Montreal 


W.  S.  COOKSON 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Montreal 
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He  had  an  im- 
portant task  to 
do  and  then  the 
whole  office  was 
turned  topsy- 
turvy. 

He  had  mislaid 
his  Dixon's 
Eldorado ! 


ELDffi)0 

'itt  master  diaailagpeacW 


SAMPLE   OFFER 

9  Tell  us  the  work  you 
do,  enclosing-  15 
cents,  and  we  will 
mail  you  full  length 
samples  worth  double 
the  money. 

q  Also  write  for  inter- 
esting free  booklet: 
—  "Finding  Yoik 
Pencii  .'" 


JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO. 
Pencil  Dept.  67 -J       Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Can<idian  Distributors: 
A.  K.  MacDousall  h  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tnroiitn 
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Dr.EsenWein. 


J^lHIWIHTgTBKIMIlHIBrjwIMIHIBTp 

traimngjor/Tutliorship 

'      "         HoWtoWrite.Wlnrflo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuHiVale  yourmind.  Pev'elop 
^onr  li\erary  gifts.  Master  the 
ort  of  self- e?:press  ion.  Mak»? 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dolbrs. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dt.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincotl's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  lui  received  over  $5,000  for  rtoriei  end 
article*  written  nnoatljr  in  tpere  time— "pUy  work,"  he 
cell*  it.     Another  pupi)  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her   lir»t  courie.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is   averaging   over   $75   a   week    from 
photoplav  writing:  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W,  p.bl.h  r*.  V/rlln;  L,h,„,.  n  .olu™.:  a„crip,|.. 
tooM«  ft».  w.  u„  B„w,>,  Tk,  W,i,„;  Mclhl,,  ,k,  M. 

.Ill  ii..I.«io.  lot  m,„r,  «,o,k,„ ;  Mmpl.  copy  !0  COTl,  inouil 
.ul>«niii»i.  Sim.  B..,4.,  our  leachni  .n,ia.  w.  off,,  , 
iiunoKript  critjcbm  tervict,. 

ISO.Pace  illmlrated  catalo|iia  tree.  Pl,,„  AdJ,.u 

th«  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  t7    Sprinjffield.Mass.  ' 


taken  to  the  rooms  which  we  are  to 
occupy,  I  would  feel  extremely  obliged 
to  you." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  man. 
"I  am  sorry  that  you  won't  enter  into 
my  ideas,  but  perhaps  you  may  change 
your  opinions  in  time.  Opinions  are 
so  often  a  question  of  surroundings." 

He  once  more  clapped  his  hands, 
and  told  the  soldiers  who  appeared  in 
reply  to  send  Cyril  Markovitch  to  him; 
then  he  bent  over  some  writing  with 
which  he  had  been  occupied  when  we 
were  brought  into  the  room,  and  did 
not  speak  another  word.  When  the 
personage  whom  he  had  called  Cyril 
Markovitch  appeared,  he  simply  said, 
"Take  these  people  where  you  know," 
and  never  even  said  good-by. 

We  were  taken  again  through  some 
corridors  to  an  apartment  which  must 
have  belonged  to  one  of  the  head  teach- 
ers of  the  school  in  former  days,  be- 
cause it  was  well  furnished  and  had 
conveniences  such  as  running  water. 
We  were  told  that  we  should  have  to 
remain  in  it  for  the  present,  and  that 
our  meals  would  be  brought  to  us  by 
soldiers  three  times  a  day.  I  asked 
our  guide  for  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sary with  whom  we  had  been,  as  I  did 
not  know  to  whom  I  was  to  address  the 
list  of  required  garments  he  had  asked. 
The  man  stared  at  me  in  surprise  when 
he  heard  my  question.  "Why,  don't 
you  know  him?"  he  inquired.  "He  is 
Leon    Trotzky." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  narrative, 
she  tells  of  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul: 

Another    Christmas    had    come    and 


gone,  and  January  was  upon  us.  On 
the  Thursday  after  Epiphany  I  wended 
my  steps  again  toward  the  gloomy  old 
prison  where  my  husband  was  lan- 
guishing. Sinister  rumors  had  been 
going  about  in  the  town,  rumors  of  an- 
other monarchist  conspiracy,  of  terrible 
reprisals  about  to  be  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  conspirators,  and 
when  I  reached  the  fortress,  I  found 
it  in  a  turmoil,  full  of  drunken  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

"You  cannot  see  Paul  Alexandro- 
vitch,"  I  was  told. 

"But  why,  why?  My  permit  is  all 
right,"  I  insisted. 

One  big  and  solid  man  with  a  fero- 
cious countenance  came  out  before  the 
others,  grinning  at  me  with  evident 
pleasure. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know  it,  because 
one  is  at  last  treating  your  precious 
grand  dukes  as  they  deserve,"  he  shout- 
ed, 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Just  this:  they  are  questioning  the 
brutes,  and  cur  people  question  some- 
times in  a  hard  way;  one  hundred 
strokes  of  the  Cossack  whip  they  have 
had   already." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  true,  it  is  not  true!"  I 
cried  out,  and  escaped  to  the  corridor 
on  which  all  the  cells  opened. 

Some  men  seized  me  by  my  dress;  I 
struggled  to  free  myself,  when  sudden- 
ly a  deep,  terrible  sound  reached  my 
ears,  such  a  sound  as  would  be  uttered 
by  a  human  creature  in  the  last  pitch 
of  physical  suffering  and  misery.  I 
fancied  it  sounded  familiar  to  me.  It 
could  not,  it  could  not  be  my  husband 


who  was  groaning  there;  it  could  not 
be  him  that  they  were  torturing  thus, 
him,  the  son  of  a  Russian  Czar. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  after- 
ward. I  suppose  that  I  must  have 
fainted,  because  when  I  came  to  myself, 
I  was  already  in  the  apartment  of  my 
friends,  where  they  had  carried  me. 
And  my  friends  tried  to  persuade  me 
that  the  man  who  had  thus  scared  me 
had  only  been  trying  to  frighten  me, 
that  it  could  not  be  true  tiie  Grand 
Duke  and  his  cousins  had  been  subject- 
ed to  bodily  torture. 

I  tried  to  believe  them.  I  wished  to 
do  so,  and  somehow  the  hours  passed 
away.  But  the  next  day  I  started  again. 
I  wanted  to  find  out  something  for  my- 
self, to  know  the  truth,  to  learn  wheth- 
er the  Grand   Duke  was  alive  or  not. 

This  time  I  contrived  to  see  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress.  He  received 
me  courteously  and  deferentially,  and 
informed  me  that  according  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  Petrograd  soviet,  my  hus- 
band and  his  three  cousins,  Dmitri, 
Nicholas  and  George,  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  prison  at  dawn  of  that 
same  day  and  shot  on  the  square  in 
front  of  the  church  which  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  fortress. 

There  had  been  no  trial  and  no  pre- 
tense at  any.  The  unfortunate  victima 
had  been  so  terribly  tortured  the  day 
before  that  Nicholas  Michailovitch, 
who  was  an  older  man  than  my  hus- 
band, and  a  much  stouter  one,  could  not 
stand  on  his  feet,  and  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  stretcher. 
All  four  had  died  bravely.  No  Ro- 
manoff ever  was  a  coward,  with  one 
solitary  exception. 


A  New  Order  on  Wall  Street 

Methods  and  Men  Have  Changed  —  Buccaneering  Days  Are  Over  and  Young 

Men  Dominate 


T^HERE  is  a  new  order  of  things  on 
Wall  Street.  The  old  buccaneers  of 
finance  who  formerly  dominated  the 
market  and  whose  nefarious  methods 
of  fleecing  the  public  made  them  no- 
torious have  passed  away.  The  new 
leaders  are  not  adventurers;  they  are 
business  men  and  mostly  young.  As 
,an  introduction  to  a  series  of  sketches 
of  some  of  these  young  men,  Wilbur 
Wamsley  in  Munsey's  Magazine  in- 
dulges in  some  interesting  comment  on 
the  changes  in  Wall  Street  and  the 
reasons  therefor.     He  writes: 

A  new  breed  of  men — clear  of  eye, 
•Tlert  of  brain,  strong  of  body,  and 
quick  of  judgment — have  swung  into 
the  sadle  in  Wall  Street.  The  old 
magnates  are  passing  on,  one  after  an- 
other, and  younger  men  are  grasping 
the  reins  of  leadership.  The  new  cap- 
tains of  finance  have  come  to  the  front 
by  various  paths,  by  devious  highways 
and  byways,  most  of  them  via  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hard  Knocks;  but  they  have 
arrived,  and  their  feet  are  firmly 
planted. 

If  a  nation  needs  billions  for  rehab- 
ilitation, or  a  gigantic  corporation 
wants  millions  for  expansion,  or  a  State 
or  municipality  seeks  money  for  im- 
provements, these  are  the  men  to  be 
consulted.  They  sit  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
in  the  world's  present  financial  centre, 
and  theirs  is  a  power  of  which  King 
Midas  himself  little  dreamed. 

They  are  hard  riders,  too,  these 
young  knights  of  the  dollar,  and  hard 
hitters.  They  can  ply  the  whip  along 
\vith  the  best  of  them,  and  frequently 
do;  but  their  methods  of  operation  and 
procedure  are  as  far  removed  from 
those  employed  by  the  past  and  gone 
generation  of  industrial  and  banking 
leaders,  as  day  is  from  night.  The  old 
slogan,  "The  public  be  damned,"  has 
been  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Incidentally,  it  is  a  new  and  rejuven- 
ated kingdom  in  which  the  new  giants 
of  Wall  Street  wield  their  golden  scep- 
tres of  financial  power.  The  Old  Guard 
of    the    Street    was    chiefly    concerned 


with  stock  manipulation,  but  the  big 
men  of  to-day  use  the  stock-market 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  raising  money  to 
finance  immense  enterprises.  Wall 
Street  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a 
centre  of  speculation.  In  the  popular 
mind,  as  well  as  actually,  it  is  losing 
its  evil  repute  as  a  street  with  "a  river 
at  one  end  and  a  graveyard  at  the 
other — of  which  destinations  the  hap- 
less wanderer  in  speculation  may  take 
his  choice."  Rather,  it  has  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  bankers  of  our 
hemisphere  and  of  the  men  who  head 
the  world's  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tions. These  new  giants  of  the  Street 
touch  with  their  sceptres  of  power 
every  activity  of  the  nation. 

A  comparison  between  the  old  crowd 
of  financiers  and  the  new  affords  sharp 
contrasts  of  a  dozen  sorts — contrast  in 
personalities,  in  methods  and  tactics, 
and,  what  is  probably  most  important, 
in  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  the 
investing  public.  As  business  of  every 
kind  has  expanded  and  prospered  in 
these  last  strenuous  years,  so  has  Wall 
Street  expanded  and  prospered.  Bil- 
lion-dollar leans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  gigantic  corporations  with 
capitalizations  running  into  hundreds 
of  millions,  have  brought  to  the  front 
young  men  with  the  ability  and  capa- 
city to  think  in  these  terms.  Wall 
Street  has  set  up  as  its  leaders  men 
who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  decide  and  to  act  quickly  and  large- 
ly, who  can  give  and  take  hard  knocks, 
and  whose  judgment  and  foresight 
have  been  proved  in  time  of  stress. 

The  old-school  captain  of  finance, 
who  used  to  be  muck-raked  regrularly, 
and  whom  the  public  at  large  both  hat- 
ed and  held  in  breathless  awe  for  his 
great  wealth,  was  almost  a  recluse. 
He  preferred  to  sit  behind  the  scenes 
and  pull  the  wires  that  made  the  pup- 
pets dance.  Stock-juggling,  market- 
rigging,  plain  and  fancy  manipulation 
— these  were  generally  regarded  as  his 
stock  in  trade;  and  such  methods,  back- 
ed by  enormous  capital,  were  always 
supposed  to  be  successfiil,  to  his  enor- 
mous profit.  The  investing  or  specu- 
lating public,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  was  commonly  depicted   as  a 


lamb  with  long,  curly  wool.  The  re- 
sult, in  the  public  mind,  at  least,  was 
inevitable.  When  the  two  met,  the 
lamb  invariably  lost  his  wooL 

A  vast  volume  of  such  traditions — 
some  of  them  fact,  but  most  of  them 
fancy — grew  up  about  these  men  of  the 
old-school,  until  many  of  them  be- 
came, in  the  popular  mind,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  financial  buccaneers, 
with  the  Jolly  Roger  floating  ominous- 
ly at  the  forepeak  of  the  craft  they 
captained. 

But  no  such  legends  have  been  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  new  genera- 
tion to  the  front.  Where  the  old  gener- 
ation preferred  to  work  behind  closed 
doors,  and  to  talk  in  whispers,  the 
new  has  worked  in  the  open  and 
spoken  to  the  world  at  large  in  clear 
and   unmistakable  terms. , 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
new  attitude  toward  the  public  which 
the  present  regime  has  brought  in  with 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  most  of  the  younger  lead- 
ers and  the  press.  The  old-time  finan- 
cial magnate  regarded  any  reporter 
sent  by  his  editor  to  ask  questions  aa 
a  busybody  thrusting  his  nose  into 
other  people's  business.  A  newspaper- 
man who  secured  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  old  school  had  ample  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  day's  work. 

To-day  the  situation  is  exactly  re- 
versed. The  great  men  of  Wall  Street 
habitually  invite  conferences  with  the 
scribes  who  write  the  news  of  finance. 
There  is  hardly  a  big  banker  or  the 
head  of  a  big  corporation  in  the  finan- 
cial district  to-day  who  may  not  be  in- 
terviewed by  any  newspaperman-  with 
a  legitimate  errand.  Many  of  the  mag- 
nates set  aside  a  few  minutes  of  their 
daily  schedule  of  appointments  to  re- 
ceive the  news-gatherers  and  answer 
questions.  Most  of  the  big  banking  in- 
stitutions m.aintain  their  own  publicity 
bureaus  and  furnish  the  newspapers 
official  statements  of  their  activities. 

Your  twentieth-century  man  of  af- 
fairs in  Wall  Street  is  most  likely  to 
be  a  well-set-up  chap  in  the  forties,  a 
bit  thick  in  the  chest,  spick  and  span 
as  to  dress,  and  with  a  chin  that  pro- 
trudes well  over  his  collar.  He  is  most 
Hkely  to  have  a  warm  hand-shake  and 
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a  well-modulated  voice,  and  to  speak  in 
a  crisp  tone,  containing  an  unconscious 
power  of  command.  He  smiles  rather 
than  frowns,  and  is  cordial  and  pleas- 
ant in  manner.  His  is  an  outdoor  look, 
for  he  usually  spends  a  day  or  so  each 
■week  at  golf  or  some  other  outdoor 
sport  of  which  he  is  fond.  You  are 
very  likely  to  see  the  picture  of  a 
sweet-faced  woman  on  his  desk,  and 
generally  she  has  two  or  three  children 
about  her. 

There  is  inspiration  for  the  young 
men  of  America  in  the  life-history  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  these  husky  young 
men  who  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict. Here  and  there  is  to  be  en- 
countered one  whose  mouth,  at  birth 
contained  the  proverbial  spoon  of  gold, 
who  inherited  a  great  fortune,  and  who 
is  merrily  engaged  in  gathering  more. 
These,  however,  are  the  exceptions;  in- 
deed, the  men  of  inherited  wealth  and 
power  who  are  to-day  real  leaders  may 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Most  of  the  new  giants  of  the  new 
regime  were  shot  out  into  the  cold, 
cold  world  with  physical  assets  which 
could  be  covered  by  a  twenty-dollar 
bill,  but  with  an  ipvisible  asset  of  the 
w^i  to  "get  there"  which  could  not  be 
computed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Most  of  them  have  forced  their  way 
upward  through  the  ruck  of  a  great 
field  of  starters.  They  were  the  sons 
of  farmers,  or  preachers,  or  country 
storekeepers,  whose  ambitions  did  not 
run  toward  farming  or  preaching  or 
atorekeeping,  and  who  struck  out  for 
themselves.  Dame  Fortune,  too,  has 
taken  a  hand  here  and  there,  and  boost- 
ed them  along. 


Aeroplanes  in  China 

Vickers   (Ltd.),   of  England,   will 

Inecugurate  Shanghai  to  Hong 

Kong  Service 

IN  Aeronautics,  published  in  England 
as  a  semi-official  organ  and  news- 
paper for  the  flying  man  in  peace  and 
war,  an  account  is  given  of  a  big  loan 
floated  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
practical  aviation  to  China.  This 
reads: 

China  is  a  country  to  which  attention 
has  been  directed  recently  by  the  big 
loan  issued  through  Vickers  (Ltd.).  for 
the  purposes  of  aviation.  It  is  a  coun- 
try of  vast  extent  and  great  resources 
of  -ill  kinds,  many  of  them  undeveloped, 
and  there  are  many  openings  for  im- 
proving tiie  methods  of  communication 
between  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion. Plans  have  already  been  made 
for  an  aeroplane  service  between  Hong 
KoEg  and   Shanghai. 

The  journey  of  about  700  miles  be- 
tween the  two  ports  will,  it  is  expected, 
occupy  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  so 
that  a  resident  of  either  could  break- 
fast at  home  and  arrive  in  time  for 
dinner  at  Shanghai  or  Hong  Kong,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Foochow  is  spoken 
of  as  a  kind  of  half-way  house  on  the 
journey,  and  will  be  used  as  a  place  of 
call  to  set  down  and  take  up  both 
passengers  and  cargo.  In  due  cooirse 
commercial  aeroplanes  will  be  used  in 
other  parts  of  China.  Peking,  as  the 
seat  of  the  Central  Government,  will 
become  the  principal  headquarters  of 
civil  aviation,  and  from  there  will  rad- 
iate aerial  routes  to  the  chief  treaty 
ports  and  to  important  places  inland. 
There  is  also  in  contemplation  an  elab- 
orate photographic  survey  by  aero- 
planes of  large  areas  of  China  to  assist 
work  on  vast  schemes  of  irrigation,  be- 
ginning with  the  province  of  Chi-li. 

There  are  wealthy  European  mer- 
chants in  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and 
the  other  big  ports  who  would  not  be 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
method  of  transport.  And  the  native 
Chinese  are  fully  alive  to  the  advant- 
ages of  up-to-date  methods  in  trans- 
port. In  the  Malay  States  the  China- 
men, who  own  many  of  the  tin  mines, 
are  to  a  large  extent  users  and  owners 
of  motor-cars,  while  the  passion  of 
folks  of  all  classes  for  traveling  by 
train  in  China,  Japan  or  India  is  very 
noticeable. 


An  All-Weather  Car  is  Yours— 

With  all  the  pleasure,  convenience,  and  comfort  afforded  by  a  limousine — and  at 
will  the  freshness  of  the  open  car — by  equipping  your  car  with  a 


"FROM  A  CLOSED  TO  AN  OPEN 
CAR  AT  A  TpUCH"-this  new  and 
thoroughly-practical  Ford  accessory  provides 
convenient  comfort  for  every  season. 

Used  in  connection  with  the  regulation  Ford 
top,  without  alteration — free  from  bulk  or  un- 
necessary attachments — the  USTUS  LIMOU- 
SETTE  TRANSFORMS  YOUR  FORD 
INTO    A    HANDSOME    LIMOUSINE. 


and,  from  your  seat,  at  your  wish,  into  the 
open-air  touring  car. 

The  old-fashioned,  bothersome,  and  rattling 
side  curtains  with  the  resulting  discomfort  in 
entrance  and  exit  have  all  been  abolished  by 
the  Ustus  Limousette. 

Absolute  protection  from  wind,  rain,  snow  or 
sleet  is  assured  you  this  winter  if  your  Ford 
is  Ustus  Limousette  equipped. 


Your  Winter  Motoring  Comfort  depends  on  the  Ustus  Limousette. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  our  nearest  house. 

Notthi^rn  Electric  Compony 

LIMITED  ^ 


MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
HALIFAX 
OTTAWA 


TORONTO 

LONDON 

WINNIPEG 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


Mother ! 


"C^ 


There  are  two  things  for  you  to  remember: 

FIRST— that  the  ideal  way  for  you  to  feed 
baby  is  that  dictated  by  nature : 
SECOND— that  Baby's  stomach  will  not 
stand  experiment. 

ROBINSON'S  "PATENT'  BARLEY  is  the 
food  that  for  a  hundred  years  has  stood 
the  teil  of  time.  It  will  bring  baby  safely 
through  infancy.  Then  ROBINSON'S 
"PATENT"  GROATS  will  continue  the 
good  work  and  carry  him  on  to  sturdy 
childhood. 
On  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers. 

fOAQOR,  SON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Montreal,  Que.         Toronto,  Ont, 
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The  Roast  Beef  o/Ei^^and 


KEEN'S  D.  S.  F.  MUSTARD  is  largely  associated 
with  the  fame  of  England's  roast  beef,  having  been 
used  with  it  for  over  a  century. 

Keen's  DrS.F.  Mustard 

ealen  with  roast  beef  and  other  meats,  fish, 
game,  poultry,  cheese,  etc.,  causes  better 
digestion,  and  assures  full  nutrition. 

It  has  feceived  the 
highest  awards  at  exhi- 
bitions all  over  the 
world 

MAGORSON&CO.. 

1  united 

Montreal  Toronto 

Canad'an  Agenia. 


r*=^.<%^ 


LESS  COAL:    BETTER   HEALTH 


Get  the  best  results  from  your  heat- 
ing. You  need  moisture  in  the  air 
you  breathe. 

THE  C.   ORMSBY  HUMIDIFIER 
will    thoroughly    moisten    the    air    of 
offices,  churches,  public  buildings  or 
the     home.       Price,    $1.75.       Patented 
1916-18. 

Over   30,000  already   in    use. 
Sole  Distributors 


F.  W.  UWSON  CO.,  LIMITED,  "l^a'.I'Ms"  Toronto 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
450  with  bath 


"mt  mx^m" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
exdutWely 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian  Pacific 
(Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  Station. 
Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and  information  on  application. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON,  Manager. 
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Canadian  Candy 

IS    WHOLESOME 
AND  NUTRITIOUS 

The  Confectionery   and  Chocolate   Industries 

of  Canada] 
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A  Business  Chance 

Wi  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in 
small  cities  and  towns,  to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscription  business.  To  the  active,  ener- 
getic men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as 
much  time  as  you  can  give  us.  Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Agency  Division 

The   MacLean    Publishing   Company,    Limited 

143-153   University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Queer  Brain  Kinks 

When  Men's  Minds  "Take  a  Vacation,"  Results  Are  Sometimes 
Extraordinary  and  Comical. 


T^OES  your  mind  ever  play  you  queer 
pranks?  Do  you  ever  mail  a  letter 
and  then  worry  for  fear  it  isn't  stamp- 
ed, or  sealed?  Have  your  friends  ever 
shown  hypochondriacal  tendencies?  Do 
you  ever  wake  up  in  the  night  with  a 
tune  running:  through  your  head,  and 
feel  you  must  sing?  If  so,  this  article 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  have  a 
particularly  appealing  interest: 

Another  common  affliction  is  the  fear 
of  forgetting  something  important.  The 
attack  usually  comes  on  after  a  serious 
omission  of  some  kind  has  actually  been 
made.  Perhaps  you  have  committed  the 
blunder  of  mailing  a  letter  unsigned, 
or  without  the  proper  enclosure,  or  with 
insufficient  postage,  or  improperly  ad- 
dressed, or  have  made  yourself  guilty 
of  some  other  such  sin  unpardonable 
in  a  business-like  individual.  After 
that  you  are  haunted  with  a  fear,  when- 
ever you  mail  a  letter,  that  you  may 
have  made  a  similar  blunder.  Or  per- 
haps you  tear  it  open  again,  to  be  sure 
it  was  right. 

If  you  are  a  normal  person  this  un- 
pleasant state  of  affairs  soon  corrects 
itself,  and  you  regain  your  self-con- 
fidence. In  weak-minded  persons  the 
condition  may  persist  and  even  become 
quite  grave.  It  may  hinge  on  some 
trivial  and  foolish  circumstance,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  young  girl  who,  having 
broken  a  needle  and  been  unable  to 
find  the  pieces,  became  anxious  lest 
someone  should  be  injured  by  them. 
This  feeling  grew  into  a  positive  mania. 
She  was  constantly  in  fear  of  having 
left  broken  needles  in  places  where  they 
might  damage  people.  One  day,  having 
gone  through  her  father's  vineyard,  she 
was  so  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing perhaps  dropped  the  point  of  a 
needle  among  the  grapes,  that  she  went 
back  secretly  and  cut  off  all  the  grapes 
in  the  row  that  she  had  passed,  and 
burnt  them. 

Another  woman  kept  strict  count  of 
all  the  pins  and  needles  in  her  house, 
so  that  "if  there  should  be  one  dropped 
in  the  soup,  I  shall  know  it." 

These  fears,  or  phobias,  as  they  are 
called,  take  on  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
forms.  A  rather  common  example  is  a 
highly  exaggerated  punctilious  regard 
for  cleanliness.  Then  the  day  becomes 
a  continuous  performance  of  washing 
hands,  brushing  clothes,  and  so  forth. 
At  night,  before  retiring,  the  bed  must 
be  gone  over  with  a  clothes-brush.  No- 
thing quite  allays  the  fear  of  dirt  or 
dust. 

Another  person  is  afraid  of  saying 
improper  things.  She  adopts  a  sign 
language,  and  never  utters  a  word.  At 
night  she  seals  her  lips  with  adhesive 
tape,  or  tries  to  sleep  with  her  tongue 
stretched  out  far  and  clenched  between 
her  teeth. 

Another  is  seized  with  a  terrible 
doubt  as  to  his  own  existence.  He  goes 
to  wake  his  sister  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  reassure  himself:  "I  am  talk- 
ing to  you,  so  then  I  exist,  do  I  not?" 
Still  another  is  irritated  by  the  noise  of 
people  chewing  their  food  at  meals.  He 
puts  cotton  in  his  ears,  but  soon  this 
affords  no  relief.  He  avoids  banquets 
and  dinners;  he  cannot  bear  to  sit  at 
table  with  his  wife  and  children;  and 
finally  he  is  forced  to  eat  in  solitude. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  man 
who  was  unable  to  make  any  progress 
in  his  reading,  because  he  was  afraid  he 
had  skipped  a  page  by  mistake,  so  ho 
had  to  start  again  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
He  kept  doing  this  over  and  over,  and 
could  never  get  beyond  that  one  page. 

Another  man  is  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  he  will  blush  at  an  awkward  mo- 
ment. He  resorts  to  all  sorts  of  queer 
practices  to  meet  the  situation.  He  uses 
paint  and  powder  to  hide  his  natural 
complexion.  He  pretends  to  be  reading 
a  newspaper,  so  as  to  hide  his  face.  Or, 
to  keep  his  thoughts  occupied,  so  that 
they  will  not  revert  to  the  embarrassi.ug 


subject,  he  goes  on  his  way  along  the 
."treet  balancing  a  ruler  on  his  shoulder. 
Or  he  creates  an  artificial  complexion 
by  "imbibing."  One  desperate  indivi- 
dual demanded  that  the  arteries  of  his 
neck  be  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  telltale 
flow  of  blood  to  his  face.  Another 
threatened  to  put  out  his  eyes,  so  as  to 
be  unconscious  of  the  embarrassing  gaze 
cf  the  people  around  him.  Even  suicide 
has  been  committed  to  escape  this  dread 
of  blushing! 

Phobias  or  fears  are  not  the  only  mo- 
tives that  will  make  people  act  "queer." 
Some  persons  simply  feel  an  impulse  to 
do  peculiar  things  for  no  particular 
reason.  One  man,  ever  since  he  was  ten 
years  old,  had  counted  every  word  he 
has  spoken,  thought,  read,  or  heard.  He 
iihows  no  sign  of  fatigue  from  his  for- 
midable mental  activity. 

Another  "queer"  person  feels  that  he 
must  step  into  every  mud-puddle  on  the 
sidewalk  as  he  goes  along.  He  must 
buy  just  three  copies  of  the  daily  paper 
and  smoke  just  three  pipes  Not  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  peculiarities,  he  in- 
sists that  his  wife  and  children  go 
through  similar  antics  to  conform  to  his 
spleen. 

We  have  all  heard  of  "human  ost- 
riches" who  swallow  all  sorts  of  utterly 
indigestible  things,  the  presence  of  which 
is  easily  disclosed  by  X-ray  photo- 
graphy. Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton, 
in  his  "Recollections  of  an  Alienist," 
tells  of  a  woman  who  had  a  mania  for 
thrusting  all  sorts  of  articles  into  her 
flesh.  They  drew  out  of  her  ninety- 
four  pieces  of  glass,  thirty-four  wood 
splinters,  two  tacks,  four  shoe-nails,  and 
an  assortment  of  pins  and  needles. 

Another  one  of  his  "queer  customers" 
was  a  man  known  as  Gentleman  Joe," 
who  caused  a  sensation  by  a  series  of 
practical  jokes  which  he  worked  on  a 
number  of  unsuspecting  persons.  Joe 
seemed  to  work  simply  for  the  fun  of 
one  thing,  or  perhaps  for  the  notoriety 
that  followed.  He  went  to  a  number 
of  stores  and  ordered  a  most  varied  and 
voluminous  assortment  of  goods.  These 
he  ordered  sent  to  the  homes  of  promin- 
ent men,  charged  to  their  accounts.  So, 
we  are  told,  one  fine  morning  East 
Twenty-third  street  was  crowded  with 
wagons  and  drays  all  eager  to  deliver 
a  strange  assortment  of  goods  at  the 
home  of  Morgan  Dix.  There  was  a 
grand  piano,  several  sewing-machines, 
groceries  and  wines,  a  baby  carriage, 
agricultural  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
a  dentist's  drill,  and  other  assorted 
articles  of  equal  utility  to  the  consignee. 
On  another  occasion  "Gentleman  Joe" 
sent  a  dear  old  maiden  lady  a  bass- 
drum.  Clergymen  found  themselves 
■suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  posses- 
.sors  of  such  compromising  things  as 
poker  sets  and  other  shockingly  un- 
churchmanlike  articles. 

Various  disorders  of  the  faculty  of 
will  are  well  known  te  the  alienist.  The 
inability  to  resist  the  craving  for  drink 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  these,  with 
instances  of  which  everybody  is  more  or 
less  familiar,  though  most  of  us  prob- 
ably do  not  realize  to  what  lengths  dip- 
somaniacs vrill  go  to  satisfy  their  want. 
Dr.  Mussey  of  Cincinnati  reports  the 
case  of  an  inm.ate  of  an  almshouse  who, 
after  trying  various  other  expedients 
without  success,  finally  secured  his 
heart's  desire — a  drink  of  rum — by  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  wood-chopping 
block  and  severing  it  with  one  blow  of 
the  axe.  He  ran  around  brandishing 
the  bleeding  stump  and  crying  for  rum; 
of  course  he  got  what  he  wanted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  taste  which  expedi- 
ent appears  to  us  most  horrible,  the  one 
followed  by  the  man,  who  chopped  off 
his  hand  to  get  a  drink,  or  that  of  an- 
other patient,  who  drank  all  the  al- 
cohol in  a  set  of  jars  containing  morbid 
specimens  in  a  hospital  museum. 

A  sudden  loss  of  memory  has  placed 
many  a  man  in  an  awkward  priedica- 
ment.  The  daily  papers  not  infrequent- 
ly report  cases  of  amnesia,  a  eondition 
in  which  a  man   suddenly   Ccrgets   all 
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his  past,  his  name,  his  address,  every- 
thing. Sometimes  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  memory  is  affected.  In  1873, 
Barre,  singing  a  role  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  was  suddenly  seized  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance  with  a  total 
loss  of  the  musical  memoiy.  All  prompt- 
ing was  in  vain.  He  no  longer  under- 
stood what  the  actors  were  singing, 
neither  could  he  utter  a  single  note.  He 
could  speak  and  understand  spoken 
words  perfectly,  but  music  had  become 
a  meaningless  noise  to  him.  He  later 
recovered  his  normal  faculties. 

Most  bizarre  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the 
actions  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  apraxia, 
as  it  is  called.  Such  person  may  be  in 
full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties, 
but  has  lost  the  control  over  certain  of 
his  actions.  He  intends  to  do  one  thing, 
hut  in  fact  he  does  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. So,  for  example,  he  is  given  a 
cigar  and  a  box  of  matches.  He  takes 
the  box,  opens  it,  inserts  the  end  of  the 
cigar,  and  ti  -es  to  close  ti-je  b"x,  as  if 
to  clip  off  the  end  of  the  cigar.  He 
realizes  that  this  is  wrong,  so  he  tries 
again.  This  time  he  rubs  the  cigar,  like 
a  match,  against  the  side  of  the  box. 
Finally  he  lights  the  cigar,  but  at  both 
ends.  When  given  a  box  of  shoe-black- 
ing and  a  brush,  he  starts  to  brush  his 
hair  instead  of  his  shoes. 
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You  may  s.ay,  how  do  we  know  such  a 
)nan  is  in  possession  of  his  senses? 
Partly  becau&e  he  recognizea  and  cor- 
t  ectly  names  the  various  articles  that  he 
so  strangely  misuses.  But  partly  also 
through  the  light  shed  on  instances  of 
this  kind  by  a  most  extraordinary  case 
observed  some  years  ago.  Here  the 
apraxia  affected  only  the  right  side  of 
the  victim.  As  the  man,  like  most  of 
us,  customarily  employed  by  preference 
his  right  arm  and  hand,  the  peculiarity 
of  his  case  for  a  long  time  remained 
undiscovered,  and  in  fact  his  condition 
had  been  pronounced  that  of  a  hopeless 
imbecile.  Then  it  was  noticed  that  his 
actions,  with  the  telephone  for  instance, 
were  very  peculiar.  With  the  left  hand 
he  would  correctly  place  the  receiver  to 
his  ear.  But  the  transmitter  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  he  would  put  up 
first  to  his  eye,  then  to  his  forehead; 
then  he  would  try  blowing  into  it. 

Finally  it  was  discovered  that  if  his 
right  hand  were  held  or  bound  tight, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  use  his  left,  he 
performed  all  required  actions  correct- 
ly and  sanely.  It  was  thus  shown  con- 
clusively that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate, 
apraxia  is  not  so  much  a  disorder  of 
the  mind,  as  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  mind  controls  the  actions. 


Planting  Seeds  of  New  Wars 

Mistakes  Made  in  Balkans  Revealed  by  Man  Who  Once  Was 

Master  There. 


OERIOUS  mistakes  are  being  made 
^  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the 
Balkans.  There  is  grave  danger,  it 
seems,  of  peace  adjustments  being 
made  that  will  set  the  fuse  for  future 
wars.  Furthermore,  there  is  scheming 
and  chicanery  of  the  worst  kind  going 
on   among  the   rival   claimants. 

No  one  knows  the  complex  problems 
of  the  Balkans  better  than  a  young 
Irishman  named  James  D.  Bourchier. 
The  hand  of  Bourchier  was  felt  in  the 
yesrs  preceding  the  first  Balkan  war 
and  he  is  credited  by  those  who  know 
with  having  been  the  real  organizer  of 
the  Balkan  League,  which  resulted  in 
the  successful  war  on  Turkey.  Bourchier 
was  the  power  behind,  a  man  of  the 
calibre  of  Cavour  and  the  iron  deter- 
mination and  ability  of  Bismarck.  Per- 
haps some  day  he  may  gain  the  recog- 
nition he  deserves;  or  perhaps  he  may 
be  found  in  the  forefront  of  some  other 
great  movement. 

In  the  meantime,  Bourchier  knows 
the  Balkans  like  a  book  and  in  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  he 
tells  of  some  of  the  mistakes  that  are 
being  made.     He  writes: 

Amongst  all  the  questions  which 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congress 
there  is  none  more  important  than  that 
of  the  territorial  resettlement  of  the 
Balkans.  That  formidable  problem, 
originating  with  the  awakening  of  the 
Balkan  nationalities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  has  led  to  a  series 
of  wars,  great  and  small,  culminating 
in  the  gigantic  conflict  which  has  now 
come  to  a  close.  It  cannot  be  solved 
except  by  the  observance  of  two  main 
principles:  (1)  "The  Balkan  lands  for 
the  Balkan  peoples,"  and  (2)  "No  Balk- 
an race  shall  be  subjected,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  domination  of  another." 
On  the  complete  and  honest  application 
of  these  maxims  depend  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Peninsula  and  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

The  enforcement  of  this  twofold  doc- 
trine must  encounter  some  difficulties 
at  the  outset.  The  Peninsula  has  not 
yet  been  made  entirely  secure  against 
foreign  aggression  and  the  spirit  of 
chauvinism  and  militarism,  always  rife 
in  the  Balkan  States  themselves,  has 
been     aggravated     by     recent     events 


which  have  inflamed  their  deadly  racial 
animosities  to  the  utmost.  On  the  other 
hand  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  set- 
tlement of  their  national  claims  now 
presents  itself,  such  as  has  never  oc- 
cured  in  the  past  and  may  never  occur 
in  the  future.  The  moment  has  arrived 
when  all  the  four  empires  whose  selfish 
aims  have  perpetuated  the  discords  and 
prolonged  the  bondage  of  the  Balkan 
races  have  simultaneously  been  laid  in 
the  dust.  It  is  now  possible  to  satisfy 
the  just  claim  of  Rumania  to  territory 
which  has  hitherto  been  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  or  Russian;  of  Serbia  or 
Yugo-Slavia  to  lands  hitherto  Austrian 
or  Hungarian;  of  Greece  to  regions 
and  islands  hitherto  owned  by  Turkey; 
of  Montenegro  to  certain  neighboring 
districts  and  her  rightful  seaboard.  It 
should  at  the  same  time  be  possible  to 
satisfy  the  equally  just  claims  of  Bul- 
garia to  regions  in  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  the  Dobrodja,  of  which  she  has 
been  deprived  by  a  combination  of  rival 
States,  and  those  of  Albania  to  the 
!imits  assigned  to  her  by  united 
Europe.  In  view  of  the  immense  ex- 
pansion to  which  each  of  the  victorious 
States  may  now  look  forward,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  restore 
to  Bulgaria  and  Albania  those  com- 
paratively limited  areas  to  which  they 
have  an   unquestionable  right. 

It  should  be  the  task  of  the  Congress, 
If  its  work  is  to  possess  elements  of 
permanence,  to  make  an  arrangement 
which  will  protect  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula alike  against  foreign  aggression 
and  against  the  predatory  tendencies 
of  its  component  States.  The  danger 
from  without  has  now  been  greatly 
diminished,  the  Russian,  German, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish  Empires  are  in 
liquidation,  and,  except  Italy,  no  for- 
eign State  now  aims  at  obtaining  a 
foothold  on  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula. 

He  proceeds  to  show  the  lengths  to 
which  the  rival  claimants  have  gone 
in  setting  up  pretensions  to  disputed 
territory.  There  is  a  particularly 
violent  struggle  for  the  corner  of  the 
Balkans  known  as  Albania — a  small 
strip  on  the  Adriatic  immediately 
south  of  Montenegro.  Bourchier's  con- 
tention is  that  the  Albanians  should  be 
left  entirely  independent,  a  view  that 
the  Albanians  share  most  vociferously. 
But  Italy  casts  envious  eyes  on  the 
coast  line  and  Greece  is  clamoring  for 
the  southern  part.    The  writer  exposes 


Imperfect  Elimination 
Greatest  Enemy  To  Women 

Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 

By  WILLIAM  A.  GRIFFITHS,  Phm.  B. 


IMPERFECT  elimination  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  illness  com- 
mon to  women.  Most  of  the  head- 
aches and  pains  which  make  each  day 
a  drag  on  a  woman's  life  and  take  the 
sparkle  out  of  existence,  spring  from 
this  source.  Dull  tired  eyes,  loss  of 
complexion  and  indifference  to  food, 
and  lack  of  interest  in  home  surround- 
ings, find  their  begining  here.  The 
woman  is  not  to  blame.  Until  she  has 
learned  the  necessity  of  internal  bath- 
ing and  its  consequent  blessings,  her 
condition  will  always  be  one  of  apathy 
toward  life. 

The  word  Elimination  as  applied  to 
the  Human  system  means  the  freeing 
of  the  intestines  from  all  waste  matter 
which  Nature  intended  should  never  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  system. 
This  matter  if  not  properly  and  regu- 
larly moved  off  becomes  a  gradual 
poison  to  the  system ;  is  then  taken  into 
ihe  blood  until  finally  the  system  is 
overcome  and  the  various  forms  of 
disease  are  readily  contracted.  Rheum- 
atism, Typhoid  Fever,  Headaches, 
Kidney  Trouble,  Impure  Blood,  Colds, 
Appendicitis,  Hardening  of  the 
Arteries,  and  nearly  every  serious 
Human  III  are  directly  traceable  to  this 
one  cause:     Imperfect  Elimination. 

Constipation  or  Retarded  Elimina- 
tion is  to-day  the  greatest  and  most 
prevalent  affliction  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  principally  accounted  for 
by  our  present  mode  of  living,  seden- 
tary occupations,  and  lack  of  out-of- 
door  exercise.  It  is  claimed  by  the  best 
informed  physicians  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  almost  every  form  of  sickness 
and  disease.  We  all  realize  this  to  be 
true,  and  seek  to  remedy  it  as  best  we 
can,  but  not  always  in  the  wisest  and 
best  advised  manner.  The  use  of  drugs, 
under  various  names,  is  resorted  to; 
Laxatives,  Physics,  and  the  like.  When 
eventually  the  so-called  cure,  which  is 
only  temporary  relief,  proves  to  be  an 
aggravation  to  the  trouble,  large  doses 
are  frequently  resorted  to  and  finally  a 
chronic  condition  is  the  result. 

The  writer  has  been  connected  with 
the  drug  business  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  case  of 
Constipation  that  has  been  permanent- 
ly relieved  by  the  use  of  drugs  of  any 
kind.  They  cause  temporary  relief  by 
irritating  the  membranes,  thus  causing 
a  secretion  to  form.  But  these  laxa- 
tives react  as  a  poison  to  the  system, 
gradually  weakening  the  muscles,  each 
dose  lessening  the  natural  secretion 
and  are  the  most  unnatural  and  harm- 
ful means  of  treating  this  most  pre- 
valent trouble. 

Internal  Bathing  by  the  "J.B.L. 
Cascade"  is  Nature's  own  way  of  keep- 
ing these  intestines  clean,  just  purified 
warm  water  is  used  to  flush  this  Colon 
or  Large  Intestine.  The  system  is  then 
left  pure  and  clean  and  Nature  will  do 
the  rest  in  restoring  you  to  perfect 
health.  An  occasional  Internal  Bath 
not  only  rids  the  system  of  all  impur- 
ities, but  keeps  you  in  robust  health, 
prolongs  life,  makes  you  sleep  and  eat 
well  and  feel  equal  to  any  occasion. 

Nearly  one  million  bright  enlighten- 
ed Canadian  and  American  women 
have  proven  these  statements,  and 
when  a  family  knows  the  advantages 
of  Internal  Bathing  the  yearly  doctors' 
bills,  in  most  cases,  are  reduced  to  nil. 
A  Jeweller  in  Cobalt,  Canada,  told  the 
writer  a  few  days  ago  that  the  doctors' 
bills  for  his  wife  used  to  run  about 
$200  per  year,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  since  getting  their  "Cascade,"  no 
doctor  has  been  needed. 

Recently  a  well-known  Winnipeg 
clergyman  wrote  to  us  as  follows; 


"Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  Toronto. 

Dear  Doctor: — My  wife  is  naturally 
sensitive  about  having  her  name  ap- 
pear in  public  print,  and  yet  she  is 
anxious  that  others  should  know  what 
"J.B.L.  Cascade"  has  done  for  her. 

For  years  she  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  through  constipation.  She  was 
ready  to  try  anything.  On  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  she  sent  for  a  "J.B.L.  Cas- 
cade" and  immediately  upon  using  it 
she  was  relieved. 

That  was  about  four  years  ago,  and 
to-day  she  is  a  stronger  and  healthier 
woman  in  every  way  because  of  its  use. 
You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  give  in  priv- 
ate my  name." 

Another  letter  reads: 
Dr.   Chas.   A.   Tyrrell, 
163  College  St.,  City. 
Dear    Sir, — From    personal    experi- 
ence,  also    from   my   various   patients, 
who  are  using  the  "J.B.L.  Cascade,"  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it 
to  any  person  afflicted  with   Constipa- 
tion or  any  troubles  arising  therefrom. 
Its  benefits   in   such   cases  are   felt   at 
once,    and    it   has    certainly   been    the 
mean   of   bringing    about   many    cures 
from    Constipation    and    various    other 
troubles. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing the  "Cascade." 

Yours  very  truly, 
DR.   RACHAEL   M.    SMYTHE, 
President  and  Superintendent,  Domin- 
ion Training  School  of  Nursing  and 
Massage,  Limited,  late  of  263  College 
St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Thousands  of   such  letters  from  re- 
putable men  and  women  may  be  seen  at 
our  laboratories. 

Now,  whether  you  are  sick  or  well,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  "J.D.L. 
Cascade."  Nothing  else  has  ever  done 
so  much  to  uplift  the  health  of  women 
and  lessen  disease  as  this  wonderful  in- 
vention of  Dr.  Chas.  Tyrrell,  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Tyrrell  over  twenty  years  ago 
restored  his  own  health  and  has  pro- 
longed his  life  many  years  by  Internal 
Bathing  after  all  other  known  means 
had  failed,  and  has  since  devoted  his 
study  and  energies  in  this  direction. 
Dr.  Tyrrell  has  embodied  his  vast  ex- 
perience and  those  of  others  in  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  book  called  "The 
What,  The  Why,  The  Way,  of  Internal 
Bathing,"  which  you  can  have  absolute- 
ly free  for  asking. 

Send  the  attached  coupon  to  Dr. 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  Suite  243,  Tyrrell 
Building,  163  College  St.,  and  you  vvill 
receive  by  return  mail  a  book  which 
has  meant  new  life  to  thousands  of 
women.  It  was  writen  to  aid  women. 
It  is  sent  free,  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part. 

Internal  Bathing  has  become  better 
known  and  appreciated  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  those  who  have  prov- 
ed its  value  have  done  most  to  spread 
its  virtues  by  recommending  the 
"J.B.L.  Cascade"  to  their  friends.  If 
you  want  to  regain  your  health,  have 
a  new  lease  of  life,  and  enjoy  your  be- 
ing, just  send  to-day  for  this  interest- 
ing book,  and  when  you  have  learned 
the  advantages  of  Internal  Bathing 
you  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
Just  write  to-day  before  it  passes  from 
your  mind. 

DR.   CHAS.   A.   TYRRELL, 
Suite  24.'?  Tyrrell  Bldg.,  163  College  St., 

Toronto. 
Please  aend   your  free  book,  "The  'What, 
The  Why,  The  Way,  of  Internal   Bathing;." 

Name   

Street  Address   

Town  or  City   •■ 
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the  methods  of  the  Greek  claimants  as 
follows : 

By  a  sin^lar  coincidence  the  French 
and  British  experts  who  were  com- 
missioned to  report  on  the  Greek  claims 
came  to  absolutely  identical  conclusions 
practically  supporting  them  all.  The 
Americans,  informed  by  their  mission- 
aries who  had  spent  years  in  Kortcha, 
declined  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Greece  and  drew  their  frontier  line  ac- 
cordingly. The  Italians,  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country,  sup- 
ported the  frontier  drawn  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  in  1913  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Protocol  of  Florence; 
this,  in  the  main,  represents  the  ethni- 
cal boundary.  The  writer,  who  spent 
the  autumn  of  that  year  in  Southern 
Albania,  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Commission  and  knew  something  of  the 
difficulties  which  it  encountered  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  task.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  in  occupation  of  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts, made  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  Albanian  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  through  which  the  Com- 
mission passed  were  shut  up  in  their 
houses  and  were  personated  by  Greek 
peasants  an-ayed  in  the  local  costume, 
many  of  whom  were  brought,  it  is  said, 
from  a  great  distance,  even  from  the 
Morea.  Crowds  waving  Greek  flags 
and  cheering  for  Greece  greeted  the 
Commission  in  many  of  the  villages. 
In  one  of  them  a  female  deputation  of 
Philhellenes  presented  itself;  suspicion 
was  aroused;  the  women  were  ordered 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  outer 
garmen-t— and  underclothing  of  an 
exotic  type  became  manifest.  In  a 
village  of  the  Kolonia  district  the  Com- 
missioners were  invited  to  listen  to  the 
bell  of  the  Greek  church  which  was 
tolling  in  their  honor.  The  suggestion 
provoked  the  indignation  of  a  Mahom- 
etan servant  who  happened  to  be  a 
native  of  the  village;  he  declared  to  his 
master,  the  Austrian  Commissioner, 
that  no  Greek  church  had  ever  existed 
tiiere,  as  the  population  was  entirely 
Moslem.  The  Commissioners  decided 
to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  came  upon  a  Greek  soldier  lustily 
pulling  the  rope  of  a  bell  suspended 
from  a  tree.  Despite  the  many  pitfalls 
prepared  for  them,  the  Commissioners 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  what  seemed 
to  them,  and  what  is,  a  fairly  accurate 
etiinical  frontier,  and  there  is  appar- 
ently no  reason  why  it  should  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  question  of  Thrace  has  proved 
a  serious  stumbling-block  to  the  Con- 
gress. At  the  beginning,  by  another 
coincidence,  the  British  and  French 
"experts"  appointed  to  examine  the 
Greek  claims  found  themselves  once 
more  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Greeks.  They  ex- 
pressed concurrence  in  the  entire 
Greek  demand  and  the  American  ex- 
perts were  presently  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  M.  Venizelos.  Nothing 
of  course  was  heard  on  the  other  side. 
The  Italians  alone  demurred,  but 
nevertheless  appeared  ready  to  give 
way. 

The  Greek  claim,  advanced  by  the 
experts,  met  with  a  chilly  reception 
when  it  came  before  the  Territorial 
Commission.  America  and  Japan  re- 
served judgment,  Italy  withheld  her 
consent,  and  the  Anglo-French  combin- 
ation was  in  a  minority.  But  remark- 
able developments  ensued.  Confer- 
ences took  place  between  M.  Venizelos 
and  Tittoni;  the  former  gave  away 
what  was  not  his  to  give  in  Asia  Minor 
and  received  what  was  not  his  to  take 
in  the  Balkans.  Presently  Japan,  sup- 
ported by  the  Western  Powers  in  her 
opposition  to  Italian  claims  to  Tien- 
T«in,  abandoned  her  scruples  in  regard 
to  Thrace.  "No  right  anywhere 
exists,"  said  President  Wilson,  "to  hand 
people  about  from  sovereignty  to  sover- 
eignty as  if  they  were  property."  This 
is  preciisely  what  took  place;  the  old 
diplomacy  revived  and  returned  to  its 
wallowing  in  the  mire.  American 
opipoeltioD  alone  remained,  but  this,  it 
WB»  expected,  would  soon  disappear, 
ami  paragraphs  which  looked  like 
oamfnuMquen  appeared  in  the  news- 
lepers  announcmg  an  early  settlement 
Mt  accordance  with  the  Greek  pro- 
^ranune.    Bnt  America   remained   firm, 


thousands  of  coco-nut  palms  in  full 
bearing.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  garden 
of  delightful  isles,  surrounded  by  clear, 
sparkling  waters,  in  the  depths  of 
which  one  can  see  the  wonders  of  coral 
land,  every  shade  of  pink  and  white 
mingling  with  the  marine  vegetation 
that  is  delightful  beyond  description. 
Here,  on  this  beautiful  isle,  in  the 
shades  of  giant  oaks,  gnarled  and  knot- 
ted, and  with  great  limbs  and  branches 
intertwining  and  spreading  out  like  the 
pictures  of  the  old  Druid  groves  of  an- 
cient Britain,  a  fantastic  and  romantic 
spot,  with  the  music  of  rustling  palms 
ever  moving  in  the  gentle  breezes  that 
create  an  even  temperature,  not  at  all 
tropical,  and  in  a  scene  of  perpetual 
spring,  this  peculiar  individual  has  hi? 
home,  his  great  library,  and  his  play- 
ground, about  which  he  roams  dressed, 
as  are  the  natives  that  attend  him, 
merely  in  a  "lava-lava"  (loin-cloth), 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed.  On 
festive    occasions,    or    on    visits    from 

Man  on  South  Sea  Island  Believes  Human  Race  Should  Feed    tourists  and  others,  this  dress  is  aug- 

yr>  J.      r\    1  mented  by  a  wristlet  watch  and  a  walk- 

on   Coconuts  Only. 


and  an  angry  outburst  followed  on  the 
part  of  the  Press.  Eventually  Presi- 
dent Wilson  telegraphed  a  proposal 
that  the  whole  of  Thrace  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  international  State 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  western  region 
hitherto  Bulgarian,  but  now  to  be  as- 
signed to  Greece.  This  suggestion  still 
holds  the  field;  it  has  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage of  assuring  Bulgarian  com- 
munications with  the  Aegean  and  of 
rescuing  Adrianople,  won  with  great 
sacrifices  and  great  gallantry  in  1913, 
from  the  grasp  of  Bulgaria's  worst 
enemy. 

In  conclusion  he  states: 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclu- 


sion that  the  delegates  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  Paris,  beset  by  importunate 
allies  and  prone  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  are  closing  their  eyes 
to  the  great  issues  before  them  and 
substituting  a  vindictive  and  precarious 
arrangement  for  a  large-minded,  com- 
prehensive and  statesmanlike  settle- 
ment. We  have  once  more  seen  an  in- 
corrigible diplomacy — America  alone 
has  clean  hands — bargaining  over  the 
heads  of  defenceless  peoples  and 
trafficking  with  their  liberty.  The  Con- 
gress, following  the  unhappy  prece- 
dents of  1878  and  1913,  may  rivet  the 
chains  of  certain  nationalities  and  con- 
demn them  to  another  epoch  of  martyr- 
dom and  misery. 


Hermit  Spreads  Queer  Belief 


'T'HERE  is  an  article  in  the  Wide 
World  Magazine  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Mahon,  F.R.G.S.,  on  a  strange  man 
who  has  a  strange  belief— one  of  the 
strangest  men  in  the  world  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest  beliefs.  The 
man  is  a  German  named  Auguste 
Englehardt,  and  his  belief  is  that  the 
coconut  is  the  proper  food  for  all 
human  beings.  He  teaches  that  the 
kind  of  life  a  person  lives  and  the  kind 
of  thoughts  they  think  depend  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  food;  hence  his  reliance 
on  coconuts  which  leave  the  user  at 
peace  with  God  and  man  and  undis- 
turbed by  evil  passions.  Englehardt, 
it  seems,  has  gained  thousands  of  con- 
verts in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
article  reads  in  part: 

This  remarkable  personage  lives  on 
his  own  beautiful  little  tropic  isle  of 
Kabakon,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke 
group  of  the  German  New  Guinea  pos- 
sessions of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  "Apostle"  has  a  new,  and  even  a 
weird,  doctrine,  teaching  that  living  on 
the  coco-nut  as  food,  and  the  coco-nut 
milk  as  drink,  is  the  one  and  only  pos- 
sible road  that  leads  to  the  sure  calm- 
ing of  the  nerves,  the  certain  curing 
of  all  diseases,  especially  of  the  mind, 
and  the  positive  banishment  of  all  the 
evil  passions  from  the  mind  and  heart 
of  mankind.  He  persists  that  the  coco- 
nut is  a  rational  diet  of  man,  as  re- 
search, he  maintains,  proves  it  to  have 
been  the  original  food  of  man,  the 
d«ily  menu  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Auguste  Englehardt  will  tell  you 
that  a  coco-nut  diet  will  most  effectual- 
ly drive  out  from  the  heart  of  man 
every  vile  ambition,  those  particularly 
that  lead  to  strife,  argument,  and  de- 
vastating war.  The  "Apostle"  claims 
that  prior  to  the  war  he  had  many  hun- 
dreds of  disciples  in  many  countries  of 
the   world. 

On  his  little  island  he  is  the  merriest 
and  kindest  of  men — in  short,  a  most 
attractive  person,  a  gentleman  to  the 
tips  of  his  long,  elegant  fingers,  and  as 
a  host  perfectly  charming.  He  is  so 
earnest  in  his  teachings,  so  full  of 
detail  in  his  explanations — with  every 
argument  that  he  offers  he  has  a 
hundred  incidents  or  facts  to  back  it 
up — one  almost  becomes  convinced 
and  converted  under  his  gentle  and 
persuasive  appeals  to  give  his  "noble" 
teachings  a  trial.  This  wonderful  man 
will  say  to  you,  "Tell  me  what  you  eat, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,"  a 
new,  strange,  and  uncanny  method  of 
reading  character!  Cranks  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
proclaim  ideas  as  to  life  and  health- 
giving,  and  even,  as  in  this  instance, 
character-forming  methods,  by  adher- 
ing to  certain  foods.  The  "Apostle  of 
the  Coco-nut"  maintains  that  it  is  what 
you  eat  that  makes  you  either  happy 
or  sad.  Godlike  or  human,  good  or  bad. 

The  "Apostle  of  the  Coco-nut"  is  a 
Naturopath — one  who  directs  the  way 
in  the  matter  of  food  so  as  to  acquire  a 


care-free  future,  a  healthy  state  of 
nerves,  a  clear  brain,  and  a  mind 
above  the  distress  of  death.  Men  and 
women,  while  retaining  their  outward 
human  semblances,  can,  by  a  course  of 
this  "spiritual"  food,  it  is  claimed, 
become  God-like  beings,  living  an 
existence  unknovring  the  bitterness 
and  struggles  of  the  ordinary  life.  The 
coco-nut  stands  in  the  fore  rank  of 
these  spiritualizing  edibles. 

Kabakon,  the  elegant  out-of-doors 
home  of  the  "Apostle,"  where  he  lives 
his  simple,  sublime,  and  unsinful  life 
in  happiness  and  contentment,  is  a 
coral  isle  some  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference,     luxuriantly      covered      with 


ing-stick. 

Englehardt,  a  University  student  of 
Wiirtemberg,  is  a  singularly  handsome 
man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
with  golden  hair,  worn  in  a  long  curl- 
ing fashion,  and  well  groomed.  Hi? 
face  and  body,  from  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  open  air — for,  being  a 
sun-worshipper,  he  is  never  indoors — 
are  almost  black.  A  love  affair  in 
which  a  famous  and  lovely  Austrian 
countess  was  involved,  a  duel  with  a- 
fellow-student,  remorse,  repentance,  a, 
wound,  and  a  severe  sickness,  and  then 
flight  and  disappearance  to  some  un- 
known land,  far  away  beyond  the 
Equator,  and  so  the  "Apostle,"  seek- 
ing comfort  and  happiness,  found  a 
new  life  and  his  strange  doctrine. 


The  Fall  Triumphant 

Continued  from  page  14 


"Do  you  mean  the  Maddeston  road?" 
inquired  Peter. 

"Not  for  the  town  itself,"  she  an- 
swered. "I'm  afraid  it  is  too  resi)eet- 
able  for  such  a  disgraceful  family  as 
ours.  But  the  country  around  is  de- 
lightful. There  is  a  little  wood  just  off 
the  main  road,  perfectly  wild  and  won- 
derful. I  go  there  nearly  every  morn- 
ing to  paint — I'm  doing  a  water-color 
of  the  church  and  town  as  you  see  them 
through  the  trees.  I  love  the  country, 
although  it  disapproves  of  me." 

"I  believe  it  is — the  one  with  the  oak- 
trees  on  each  side." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Peter.  "But  are 
you  not  nervous  about  going  out  into  the 
country  alone — ^with  all  the  bulls  and 
things  about?" 

Diana  laughed.  "Gracious,  no!"  she 
said.  "Why,  I  don't  believe  the  wildest 
of  Gessingham  bulls  would  risk  its  re- 
spectability by  venturing  into  the  same 
field  as  any  one  from  'The  Walnuts.' 
You  have  no  idea  what  the  neighbor- 
hood thinks  of  us.  I  quite  expect  yoH 
will  shun  us  like  the  plague  when  you 
hear  what  fearful  people  we  are." 

"On  the  contrary,"  smiled  Peter,  "my 
duty  will  compel  me  to  take  you  all 
under  my  especial  care." 

Dick  returned,  bearing  a  whisky 
bottle  and  a  syphon  of  soda.  "Well, 
P.P.,"  he  roared  jovially,  "and  how  do 
you  like  parsonical  life?  Bit  odd  at  first, 
wasn't  it?" 

"I  get  on  very  well,  thanks,"  replied 
Peter.  "The  people  here  are  very  kind 
to  me,  all  of  them." 

"You  poor  old  devil!"  groaned  Dick. 
"Don't  they  drive  you  into  a  positive 
delirium  tremens  of  boredom?  Do  you 
never  have  a  mad  impulse  to  rush  out 
into  the  night  and  sow  a  wild  oat?" 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,  Dick,"  said  Peter. 
"You  don't  realize  the  position." 

"Never  mind,"  cried  the  burly  artist; 
"things  are  going  to  be  changed  in  Ges- 
singham. We'll  wake  'em  up  somewhat, 
you  and  I.  We'll  cause  a  regular  ethical 
earthquake.    By  Jove" —  — 

"Dick,"  declared  Peter  solemnly  as  he 
drained  his  glass,  "if  you  don't  shut  up 
ni  punch  your  great  idiotic  head." 

It  was  several  hours  later  that  Peter 
at  length  left  "The  Walnuts";  and  as  he 


came  out  of  the  gate  with  Dick,  still  in 
his  slippers,  gripping  him  affectionately 
by  the  arm,  the  elder  Miss  Gardiner 
was  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 

Peter  fell  back  to  earth  with  a  hard 
uncomfortable  bump. 

GESSINGHAM  was  pained — pained 
and  grieved.  At  first  it  had  been 
merely  surprised,  and  perhaps  just  a 
trifle  shocked,  that  the  Rev.  Peter 
Prendergast  should  be  seen  arm-in-arm 
with  that  awful  young  man  from  "The 
Walnuts,"  who  appeared  in  the  town  in> 
carpet  slippers,  and  an  alarming  brown 
velvet  jacket  that  seemed  somehow  oi 
itself  to  diffuse  a  vague  halo  of  im- 
morality. When  it  was  learned  that  they 
had  been  acquainted  at  college,  Gessing- 
ham breathed  freely  again.  Naturally 
he  had  been  obliged  to  call,  and  no  doubt 
he  had  not  wished  to  walk  arm-in-arm 
down  the  road  with  that  impossible 
youth  in  carpet  slippers.  But  the  re- 
lief was  short-lived.  It  was  observed 
with  astonishment  and  horror  that  the 
Rev.  Peter  frequented  "The  Walnuts," 
and  the  young  man  of  the  indecent  at- 
tire was  seen  entering  his  rooms  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Worst  of 
all,  Peter  had  declined  an  afternoon 
croquet  party  at  Mrs.  Fenton's,  and  was 
afterwards  reported  to  have  been  seen 
rushing  wildly  round  the  lawn  at  'The 
Walnuts'  in  pursuit  of  one  of  its  cigar- 
ette-smoking- women,  who  was  wearing 
his  clerical  hat,  and  emitting  loud 
shrieks  of  disgraceful  laughter.  This, 
in  the  elegant  phrase  of  our  stylists,  put 
the  tin  hat  on  it. 

"It  is  a  very  shocking  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey,  when  she  called 
on  the  Misses  Gardiner  the  day  follow- 
ing this  outrage.  "Of  course  one  cannot 
exonerate  Mr.  Prendergast,  but  I  really 
think  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blam- 
ed. Those  fearful  people  have  dragged 
the  poor  lad  dowTi." 

"Indeed,  how  wicked!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Gardiner.  "I  feel  truly  sorry  for 
poor  Mr.  Prendergast;  he  was  such  a 
dear,  nice  boy." 

"I  wonder  if  ever  he  thinks  of  that 
beautiful  sermon  he  once  preacher! 
about  Satan,  invisible  as  the  winds 
whispering    his    temptations    into    our 
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«ars?"  added  her  sister.  "Alas,  that 
-such  ungx)dly  folk  should  come  to  dis- 
turb our  happy  parish!" 

"Have  you  spoken  to  him  about  it?" 
■inquired  Miss  Gardiner. 

"Yes;  both  the  rector  and  myself 
have  spoken  as  strongly  as  possible  on 
the  subject,  but  his  attitude  is  most 
strange.  When  I  pointed  out  the  impro- 
per character  of  these  people  he  seem- 
■ed  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  my 
meaning.  He  almost  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  I  had  been  at  fault  in  con- 
demning them  from  the  very  first  as  I 
did,  and:  refusing  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Gor- 
don. Of  course,  it  is  those  girls  that 
have  turned  his  head.  Only  think  of  it 
— a  curate  of  Gessingham  running 
round  a  lawn  in  pursuit  of  a  shrieking 
young  woman!  However  is  it  going  to 
end?" 

Miss  Julia  Gardiner  leaned  forward. 
"Did — did  he  catch  her?"  she  asked  in  a 
tremulous  whisper. 

"She  would  see  to  that,"  snapped  Mrs. 
Bnrrage-Gracey,  "shameless  minx ! 
And  a  mere  child,  too,  I  am  told.  Im- 
agine dear  Miss  Theodora  Tree  allowing 
herself  to  be  pursued  over  lawTis  by  a 
man !  Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  a  most  painful 
situation." 

"What  depravity!"  sighed  Miss  Gar- 
diner. 

TpHE  change  in  the  attitude  of  his 
*■  Gessingham  friends  was  quickly 
felt  by  Peter,  and  it  touched  him  acute- 
ly. It  was  as  if  a  biting  frost  had  of 
a  sudden  chilled  the  warm  glow  of  a 
July  afterrooti,  and  he  was  cold  to  the 
bone.  He  knew  they  were  disappointed 
in  him;  that  they  had  been  fond  of  him, 
and  were  grieved  at  what  they  believed 
to  be  his  danger.  This  hurt  him  more 
than  their  disapproval.  Once  again  he 
began  to  havn  doubts  as  to  whether  they 
were  not  right  after  all:  was  he  indeed 
blindly  treading  the  path  to  destruc- 
tion? Facilis  descensus  Avemi — easy 
indeed,  and  oh !  most  sweet.  For  Peter 
was  in  the  toils.  Had  it  been  only  Dick, 
and  a  choice  between  Dick's  ideas  of  ex- 
istence and  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey's,  he 
would  have  closed  the  door  on  his  folly 
and  returned  repentant  to  the  fold  of 
^ace  and  the  smiles  of  the  Misses  Tree. 
But  there  was  Diana — Diana's  eyes 
of  blue,  Diana's  gold-brown  hair, 
Diana's  soft-toned,  madly  provocative 
voice.  At  times  he  fancied  that  while 
tjie  rest  of  the  Gordon  family  were  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  his  predicament,  she 
was  watching  him  all  the  time;  luring 
iiim  on,  away  from  safety,  away  from 
the  calm  haven  of  Mrs.  Burrag:e- 
Cracey's  drawing-room,  out  into  the 
sparkling  open  seas  of  unknown  hazard. 
Yet  he  followed  her;  against  his  better 
judgment,  perhaps,  but  with  a  song  in 
nis  heart  for  all  that. 

A  more  attractive  morning  for  a 
country  walk  could  not  have  been 
•desired  than  that  on  which  Peter  left 
his  lodgings  and  sought  the  oak-em- 
bowered pleasance  of  the  Maddeston 
road ;  and  it  was  a  very  charming  direc- 
tion to  choose  for  a  morning  stroll.  But 
5t  was  neither  bright  sun  nor  leafy 
^ade  that  tempted  Peter  forth — you 
"enow  the  real  reason  as  well  as  I  do.  It 
vas  Diana,  painting  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  her  "wild  and  wonderful"  wood 
— Diana,  as  fair  as  her  chaste  namesake 
•of  the  skies,  whom  Gessingham  regard- 
ed as  a  veritable  agent  of  the  devil. 

Climbing  the  gate  that  led  off  from 
-the  road,  Peter  entered  the  little  cop- 
•pice.  He  soon  saw  her,  seated  on  a 
camp-stool  before  her  easel,  intent  on 
her  work.  Her  hat  was  thrown  off,  and 
the  sun,  piercing  the  chequered  shade  of 
a  silver  birch,  danced  over  her  hair  and 
smooth  curving  cheek.  Truly  the  devil 
mploys  comely  agents  for  his  unholy 
enterprises. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Peter,  pushing 
aside  the  branches  that  had  shielded  his 
approach,  and  stepping  out  into  the  lit- 
tle clearing  where  she  sat. 

Diana  looked  round  with  a  little  start. 
"Good  gracious,  Peter!"  she  exclaimed; 
"however  did  you  get  here?" 

They  had  quickly  fallen  into  the  more 
familiar  mode  of  address — formalities 
af  any  kind  did  not  survive  long  in  the 
Gordon  family  circle. 

"You'd  never  guess,"  he  replied,  smil- 
ing. "I  walked.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  just  taking  a  stroll  along  the  road 


there,  and  I  remembered  your  saying 
you  sometimes  came  here  to  work — so  I 
just  hopped  across  to  see  if  you  were 
here  this  morning.  I  hope  I'm  not  in- 
terrupting you?" 

"No,  rather  not,"  replied  Diana,  lay- 
ing aside  her  brush  and  palette;  "as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  just  wishing  I  had 
some  one  to  talk  to — cant  get  going  at 
all  to-day.  And  how  is  the  parish  pro- 
gressing?" 

"Much     as     usual,"     quoth     Peter. 
"Hang  the  parish,  anyway!"    He  threw 
himself  down  on  the  long  grass  and  took 
out  his  cigarette  case.    "Smoke?"  he  in^ 
quired,  extending  it. 

"Thanks,"  said  Diana,  accepting. 
"You  know,  Peter,  it  is  very,  very  wrong 
of  you  to  encourage  me  in  vice  like  this. 
How  can  we  frail  creatures  hope  to  con- 
form to  the  standards  of  Gessingham 
propriety  if  the  very  people  who  ought 
to  guide  us  aright  tempt  us  to  evil-do- 
ing?" She  glanced  at  him  in  mock  re- 
proof. 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  you  or  any- 
body else  smoking,"  replied  Peter  with 
almost  unnecessary  warmth.  "You  are 
always  teasing  me  about  that  kind  of 
thing,  as  though  I  were  a  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  you  know  quite  well  I'm  nothing  of 
the  sort." 

"I  don't,  Peter,"  she  answered,  re- 
garding him  intently  through  the 
wreaths  of  smoke;  "and  you  are  not  cer- 
tain of  it  yourself — now  confess." 

"Rubbish!"  spluttered  Peter  uncom- 
fortably. "Of  course,  I  have  to  remem- 
ber I'm  a  clergyman.  I  can't  be  quite 
as  careless  of  propriety  as — as  Dick, 
for  example;  but  I'm  not  a  fool  with  it 
— at  least  I  hope  not." 

"Listen,"  said  Diana.  "You  are  in 
an  awkward  position — no,  don't  inter- 
rupt, and  don't  get  angry — you  ought 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us,  and 
you  know  it.  We're  social  and  moral 
outlaws  here,  and  you  are  one  of  the 
pillars  of  respectable  society.  It  is  only 
your  loyalty  to  Dick,  because  you  were 
old  friends  at  Cambridge,  and  your  fear 
of  hurting  his  feelings,  that  prevents 
you  from  cutting  us  altogether,  as  yotl 
should.  And  then — perhaps  the  bit 
hasn't  quite  ceased  to  chafe  yet." 

"So  you  think  it  is  only  my  friendship 
for — Dick,  do  you?"  said  Peter  slowly. 

Diana  avoided  his  gaze  with  some 
hesitation.  "You  admit  I'm  right,  don't 
you?"  she  replied. 

"No,"  said  Peter;  "at  least  not  en- 
tirely. I  admit  I  am  in  rather  a  difH- 
cult  position  because  the  people  here 
are  so  extremely  narrow  and  prejudiced 
in  their  old-fashioned  ideas;  but  I  don't 
like  what  you  said  about  the  bit  chafing. 
If  you  mean  that  I'm  sorry  I  became  a 
parson,  you're  wrong  altogether."  He 
spoke  with  some  heat. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  answered; 
"I  only  meant. — oh.  I  don't  know  what  I 
meant.  Anyhow,  I  think  it  is  very  nice 
of  you  to  come  and  see  us,  Peter,  and 
not  leave  us  all  alone.  I  would  like  you 
to  know  I  think  that." 

"Very  self-sacrificing  on  my  part, 
isn't  it?"  exclaimed  Peter.  "I  come  be- 
cause— because  I  want  to.  I — I  hoped 
you  might  have  guessed  that,  Di." 

"Oh!"  said  Diana  uneasily. 

FOR  some  reason  Diana  Gordon  has- 
tened to  change  the  subject.  "I  say, 
we  had  a  terrible  affair  on  Sunday; 
nearly  a  riot.  Madge  and  Dick  were 
practising  that  screw  service  on  the 
lawn  in  the  afternoon  and  kicking  up  a 
bit  of  a  row,  and  the  old  fellow  who  lives 
opposite  came  across  and  asked  to  see 
mother.  Mother  turned  him  over  to 
Dick,  who  promptly  asked  him  to  make 
a  four.  That  did  it,  of  course.  He 
called  Dick  an  unprincipled  young 
blackguard;  and  Dick  told  him  that  no 
gentleman  would  stand  on  a  tennis- 
court  with  hard-heeled  boots  the  size  of 
his.  It  was  awful;  we  thought  he  was 
going  to  have  a  fit!" 

Peter's  heart  sank.  "It  will  cause  a 
terrible  scandal  in  Gessingham,"  he 
said  gravely.  "It  would  be  Mr.  Wilton; 
he's  vicar's  warden,  and  frightfully 
strict  about  Sabbath  observance.  Why 
couldn't  Dick  have  apologized  and  tried 
to  soothe  him  down?  He's  quite  a  harm- 
less old  chap,  really;  I  get  on  very  well 
with  him." 

"Yes;  but  you  know  what  Dick  is," 
said   Diania,   rising  and  gathering  her 
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belonging's.     "I  must    be    going    home 

now.     I'm  going  across  the  fields 

No,  you  can't  carry  anything,  thank 
you.  You  must  go  and  finish  your  walk. 
I'm  not  in  the  least  nervous  of  bulls. 
Why,  I  killed  a  spider  last  night  with 
iiuite  a  short  stick!  I'm  a  bit  of  an 
Amazon,  you  know.  Good-bye."  She 
plunged  through  the  trees,  turning  to 
vvave  her  hand  as  she  climbed  the  stile 
leading  to  the  footpath  through  the 
fields.     Peter  raised  his  clerical  hat. 

He  returned  home  slowly  by  the  road, 
thinking.  He  had  to  confess  to  himself 
'hat  he  was  horribly  in  love  with  Diana 
—"over  both  ears  and  then  some,"  as 
Dick  would  have  put  it.  But  she  would 
never,  never  marry  him — a  parson.  He 
allowed  himself  no  illusion  on  that 
point.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  life  for  a 
girl  like  her.  She  liked  him  perhaps — 
probably  he  amused  her.  ...  "I  won't 
make  an  ass  of  myself,  anyway,"  he 
muttered  grimly.    He  felt  very  desolate. 

In  his  rooms  he  found  a  note  awaiting 
him  from  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey.  "Dear 
Mr.  Prendergast,"  it  said,  "will  you 
please  come  and  see  me  immediately?  I 
have  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
talk  over  with  you. — Your  sincere  well- 
wisher, 

"MiLLicENT  Burrage-Gracey." 

"'Your  sincere  well-wisher!'"  re- 
peated Peter,  dropping  into  an  arm- 
chair.   "Now  for  it!" 

•<\/ES,"  said  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey, 
*  "the  rector  has  been  called  away 
suddenly,  and  he  has  left  the  matter  in 
my  hands — ^he  felt  that  delay  was  im- 
possible; I  think  you  will  see  that  your- 
self, Mr.  Prendergast.  I  do  not  wish  to 
censure  your  conduct;  I  will  not  lay 
stress  on  the  amount  of  anxiety  and,  in 
my  own  case  at  least,  of  grief  you  have 
caused  to  us  who  have  thought  of  you 
so  highly.  Nor  will  I  discuss  the  ten- 
ants of  'T'he  Walnuts,'  since  you  have 
chosen  to  make  them  your  friends.  I 
think  the  position  is  clear.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  have  openly  and  public- 
ly defied  every  sense  of  decency  and 
proper  conduct  by  playing  tennis  on 
Sunday — I  will  not  inquire  whether  you 
were  aware  of  this  before — I  sincerely 
trust  not — and  the  rector  has  decided 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  curate  of  the 
Parish  Church  to  associate  with  them 
further.  The  matter  was  brought  to  his 
notice  by  the  churchwardens,  who  ex- 
pressed very  strong  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  remains  then  for  you,  Mr. 
Prendergast,  to  decide  whether  you 
shall  relinquish  your  position  here 
amongst  us.  or  refrain  in  future  from 
any  relations  with  the  Gordons  at  'The 
Walnuts.'  I  think  you  yourself  will 
agree  that  no  middle  course  is  possible." 
Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey  ceased  and  toyed 
nervously  with  a  knitting-needle. 

Peter  sat  silent,  his  gaze  fixed  stead- 
ily on  the  carpet. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  he  said  at 
length.    "I  suppose  I  have  been  a  fool." 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
that,"  observed  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey. 
"T  think  you  will  make  the  right,  the 
only  possible  decision." 

Peter  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
hands.  "I  should  like  a  few  moments  to 
consider  the  matter,"  he  said. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  hurry  you,  Mr. 
Prendergast,"  she  replied,  "but  I  can- 
not see  that  much  consideration  is  nec- 
essary. The  issue  is  quite  clear — the 
old,  old  issue  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  evil.  I  will  return  in  a  short 
while."    She  rose  and  left  Peter  alone. 

He  saw  that  he  must  give  in :  there 
was  no  alternative.  It  was  not  as 
though  there  was  any  hope  of  his  win- 
ning Diana;  with  that  hope  he  would 
have  laughed  to  scorn  all  the  rectors  in 
Great  Britain  and  all  their  wives.  But 
he  had  to  lose  Diana  either  way.  Yes, 
he  would  give  in — crush  for  ever  under 
the  hobnail  of  duty  that  cheri.shed  little 
flower  of  romance  which  had  even  now 
opened  to  glorious  bloom  in  the  heart  of 
him.  This  should  be  the  last  rose  of 
■nmmer  in  all  verity;  henceforth  the 
itrait  and  narrow  way. 

"When  does  the  rector  return?"  he 
asked  as  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey  re-en- 
tered the  room. 

"To-morrow  evening,"  she  replied. 

"I  will  write  to  him,"  said  Peter,  "and 
I  thijik  I  can  promise  that  in  future 
Geseiiigham  shall  have  no  occasion  to 


find  my  conduct  at  fault.  To-morrow 
morning  I  will  call  at  'The  Walnuts' 
and  acquaint  the  Gordons  of  my  resolve 
— I  should  go  this  afternoon,  but  I  am 
due  at  Mrs.  Tomlin's  for  tennis." 

"I  shall  be  there  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Burrage-Gracey,  smiling  joyfully.  "I 
am  so  glad  you  have  at  last  seen  the 
folly  of  your  recent  actions,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast— I  have  been  very  anxious  on 
your  account.  However,  that  is  all  of 
the  past;  we  will  mention  it  no  more." 

As  Peter  left  the  Rectory  and  re- 
traced his  steps  homeward,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  lamp  of  all  joy  had  been  ex- 
tinguished within  him.  Ahead  all  was 
dull,  colorless,  uninspiring;  and  behind 
him  stood  Diana,  in  whose  eyes  he  had 
glimpsed  for  a  moment  the  meaning  of 
life.  "I  was  bound  to  lose  her  anyway," 
he  murmured  to  himself;  "it  is  just  as 
well  to  happen  now." 

Poor  Peter! 

THE  Tomlins'  tennis-party  was  in 
full  swing.  It  was  a  gathering  of 
well-contented  folk,  and  there  was  a 
touch  almost  of  gaiety  in  the  air.  Mrs. 
Burrage-Gracey  had  lost  no  time  in 
whispering  abroad  the  news  of  Peter's 
redemption,  and  it  came  as  a  great  re- 
lief to  all.  Miss  Ursula  Tree  was  twice 
heard  to  laugh  with  almost  girlish 
abandon,  and  the  Misses  Gardiner 
smiled  "•"n^'ly  fr^m  their  wicker  chairs 
in  the  shade.  Everyone  greeted  Peter 
most  effusively;  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  hide  their  delight  at  welcoming 
him  back  to  the  fold.  "Quite  like  the 
prodigal  son  of  old,  is  it  not?"  whisper- 
ed the  elder  Miss  Gardiner  to  her  neigh- 
bor.    "I  am  so  glad!" 

Peter  did  not  share  this  general  cir- 
cumfluence  of  high  spirits.  He  smiled 
and  chatted  mechanically,  but  his  heart 
was  heavy.  His  returns  lacked  their 
accustomed  sting,  and  it  was  only  by  an 
effort  that  he  kept  his  mind  sufficiently 
with  the  game  to  be  able  to  tell  his 
partner  from  which  court  she  ought  to 
serve.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  set  he 
found  himself  between  the  Misses  Tree, 
v;ho  began  eagerly  to  discourse  of  the 
amiable  nature  and  intriguing  deport- 
ment of  Francis  and  Catharine,  their 
guinea-pigs. 

The  tennis-court  at  "Yew  House"  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  garden  and 
3urroi"idpd  bv  a  thick  yew  hedge.  Be- 
yond this  on  two  sides  lay  a  meadow,  for 
the  Tomlins  lived  some  little  distance 
out  of  the  town.  It  was  just  as  Miss 
Theodora  was  in  the  middle  of  an 
ecstatic  account  of  how  Francis  had 
stood  on  his  hindfeet  and  pawed  the  air 
that  Fate,  Chance,  Destiny,  or  what  you 
will,  of  a  sudden  seized  the  racket  of 
Mr.  Fenton  and  in  the  course  of  a  hot 
rally  smote  the  resilient  white  sphere 
far  over  the  encircling  wire-netting  and 
the  yew  hedge  into  the  distance  and  the 
meadow  beyond. 

"I'll  get  it,"  cried  Peter,  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  escape  from  the  babbling 
damsels.    "Play  on,  play  on." 

He  passed  through  the  little  iron  gate 
that  led  into  the  field  and  was  hidden 
from  view.  The  players  continued  their 
game. 

Peter  had  not  reappeared  when  a  few 
moments  later  the  set  came  to  an  end. 

"It  must  have  rolled  into  the  long 
grass,"  said  Miss  Tree  nervously.  "Had 
not  some  one  better  go  and  help  him?" 

"Oh.  Prendergast  will  find  it  all 
right,"  said  Mr.  Fenton  hastily.  He 
was  tired  and  hot  after  his  exertions, 
and  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of 
trampling  about  among  nettles  and 
thorns  in  search  of  a  lost  tennis-ball. 
"I'll  go  presently  if  he  doesn't  turn  up." 

He  didn't  turn  up. 

"Wherever  can  Mr.  Prendergast  have 
got  to?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tomlin  when 
yet  another  set  had  terminated.  "Mr. 
Prendergast,"  she  shouted  loudly.  But 
only  a  derisive  echo  mocked  her  from 
afar. 

"What  can  have  happened?"  said 
Miss  Gardiner. 

"Oh  dear,  I  hope  he  has  not  fallen 
down  any  old  well  or  pit,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Theodora  Tree,  turning  pale  at 
her  own  tragic  thought. 

"Were  there  any  cows  in  the  field?" 
inquired  her  sister  anxiously. 

Mrs.  Tomlin  went  to  the  gate  in  the 
yew  hedge  and  looked  out.  "I  don't  see 
him  anywhere  in  the  meadow,"  she  said. 


"Dear  me,  ought  we  to  communicate 
with  the  police?"  wailed  Miss  Theodora. 

"We  must  go  and  look  for  him,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey,  and,  fol- 
lowed in  breathless  silence  by  the  rest, 
she  led  the  way  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing Peter. 

THE  field  narrowed  to  a  thin  corner 
where  it  joined  the  Tomlins'  garden, 
and  beyond  the  hedge  that  bordered  it 
ran  a  country  lane  leading  off  the  main 
Maddeston  road.  Inside  the  field  in  the 
corner  a  haystack  had  been  newly  erect- 
ed. Peter  could  see  nothing  of  the  lost 
ball  on  the  freshly-cut  grass,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  must  have  rolled  into 
the  nettles  by  the  hedge.  Without  en- 
thusiasm he  was  kicking  them  down 
and  peering  into  the  hedge-bottom  when 
a  voice  from  the  lane  fell  on  his  dulled 
senses,  rousing  him  with  the  sudaen 
force  of  an  electric  shock. 

"Goodness,  Peter,"  it  said,  "what  are 
you  doing?" 

He  sprang  upright  in  astonishment. 
In  the  lane,  watching  him  with  an 
amused  smile,  stood  Diana.  She  was 
wearing  a  loose  blue  jacket  and  short 
skirt,  and  carried  a  walking-stick. 
Peter  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  beautiful,  so  eminently  desirable 
above  all  else  in  earth  or  heaven. 

"I — I'm  looking  for  a  ball,"  he  ans- 
wered. His  heart  was  pounding  against 
his  ribs  with  sledge-hammer  strokes; 
in  the  sudden  emotion  he  could  with 
difficulty  control  his  voice. 

"Been  having  a  little  game?"  inquired 
Diana  teasingly.  But  Peter  did  not 
heed  the  jest  in  her  tones. 

"Tennis,"  he  exclaimed,  "over  there" 
— indicating  the  direction  of  the  Tom- 
lins vaguely  with  his  thumb.  "That  fat 
fool  Fenton  hit  a  ball  over  here  some- 
where, and  I  was  looking  for  it." 

Diana  approached  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge  and  clambered  a  little  way  up 
the  bank.  "I  say,  will  they  see  me  if  I 
come  over  and  help  you?"  she  inquired 
adventurously. 

"I  don't  know— I  don't  care,"  replied 
Peter  recklessly.  This  was  too  cruel, 
this  meeting,  he  felt.  Was  he  to  be 
tortured  beyond  human  endurance? 

"Give  me  a  hand,"  said  Diana.  She 
was  already  half  over  a  rather  difficult 
stile;  Peter  helped  her  down.  The  touch 
of  her  warm  fingers  almost  overcame 
him. 

"Oh  Diana,"  he  gulped. 

"What's  the  matter,  Peter?"  she  said 
quickly.     "You  look  awfully  cut  up." 

"I've  something  I  must  say,  Di,"  cried 
Peter  with  a  rush  of  words.  "I  can't 
talk  to  you  here,  in  sight  of  the  lawn." 
He  glanced  round.  "Come  behind  the 
corner  of  this  haystack,  will  you?  I 
must  tell  you  all  about  it.  I've  had  an 
awful  interview  with  Mrs.  Burrage- 
Gracey,"  he  went  on  when  they  were 
hidden  from  sight,  "simply  awful — just 
after  I  left  you  this  miorning." 

"About  me — us?"  asked  Diana. 

"Yes;  they've  heard  about  Dick  and 
Madge  playing  tennis  last  Sunday — it 
was  the  last  straw.  They  gave  me  the 
alternative  of  resigning  my  curacy  here 
or  breaking  off  all  intercourse  with 
'The  Walnuts.'  I — I  gave  way;  it  was 
no  good."  .  .  . 

"Oh,  Peter."  cried  Diana,  catching  her 
breath,  "what  beasts  we've  been,  getting 
you  into  trouble  like  this!  Of  course 
you  must  not  resign — you  must  simply 
stop  coming  to  see  us;  it  will  be  just  as 
it  was  before  we  came." 

"It  won't — it  won't  ever — Di,"  Peter's 
voice  trembled.  "Oh,  Diana,  I'm 
awfully  in  love  with  you,  awfully;  but 
I  won't  make  a  fool  of  myself  by  asking 
you  to  marry  me.  I  know  you  could 
never  be  happy  as  a  parson's  wife — 
I've  seen  that  always." 

Diana's  lips  quivered  and  she  kept  her 
eyes  from  him.  "I've  been  an  awful 
beast,  Peter,"  she  said,  "a  rotten  cad. 
It's  been  all  my  fault.  I'm  going  now — 
home — altogether.  Good-bye,  Peter." 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  her  eyes  met 
hi.s. 

Peter  lost  his  head.  "Di!"  he  cried 
incoherently,  and  with  a  quick  move- 
ment he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

And  it  was  at  that  untimely  moment 
that  the  search-party,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Burrage-Gracey,     with     Mrs.     "Tomlin, 


Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Tomlin,  and  the  Misae* 
Tree  in  strong  support,  appeared  round 
the  corner  of  the  haystack  and  stopped 
dead — stricken  to  silence. 

4 

SEVERAL  aeons  of  time  slipped  by  be- 
fore any  one  moved  or  spoke.  Then 
Peter  stepped  back  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow.  "I — I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs. 
Tomlin,"  he  said  dazedly,  "I  couldn't 
find  the  tenr.is-ball  anyTvhere;  I  can't 
think  where  it  can  have  got  to." 

Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey  found  her  voice. 
"Mr.  Prendergast,"  she  said  in  an  awful 
tone,  "how  covld  you?" 

Peter  seemed  to  recover  his  wits.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey,' 
he  said  quietly,  "and  yours  also,  Mrs. 
Tomlin.  I  have  been  guilty  of  great 
rudeness  in  leaving  you  so  long.  But  I 
was — er- — detained.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  now.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
play  any  more  tennis,  Mrs.  Tomlin. 
Thank  you  for  an  enjoyable  afternoon, 
and  pardon  my  informal  manner  of 
leaving."  He  paused.  "Er— I  don't 
think  this  situation  need  be  prolonged 
further." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey,  "it 
certainly  need  not.  To  you,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast, I  have  nothing  to  say — now.  I 
am  disappointed  in  you.  But  as  to 
you,"  she  added  fiercely  to  Diana,  who 
had  stood  in  silence,  "you  shameless, 
young  woman,  I  hope  I  may  see  you 
hounded  out  of  the  parish,  back  to  the 
dissolute  city  where  you  belong.  Per- 
haps you  will  leave  us  now — since  you 
have  succeeded  in  dragging  this  young 
man  to  ruin  and  disgrace — wretched 
creature  that  you  are!" 

Diana,  scarlet  to  the  temples,  opened 
her  lips  to  speak,  but  Peter  stepped 
quickly  before  her. 

"You  will  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Burrage- 
Gracey,"  he  said  with  a  forced  calm, 
■'but  your  words  are  not  prompted  by 
that  courtesy  and  good-breeding  which 
I  have  always  associated  with  you.  1 
beg  you  to  be  more  moderate  in  your 
choice  of  epithets  when  addressing  the 
lady  who  has  consented  to  be  my  wife. 
I  bid  you  good-afternoon." 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  wail  of 
despair  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  suc- 
cessful searchers  at  this  announcement. 

"Then  you  are  more  hopelessly  lost 
than  ever,"  cried  Mrs.  Burrage-Gracey, 
and  turning  like  a  stately  galleon,  she 
sailed  majestically  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tennis-lawn,  the  others  fol- 
lowing her  in  dumbfounded  silence.  Last 
to  turn  away  were  the  Misses  Tree;, 
they  were  as  white  as  ghosts. 

A  T  last  Peter  and  Diana  were  alone 
^^   once  more. 

"Will  you  ever  forgive  me,  Di?" 
asked  Peter.  "I  simply  had  to  silence 
that  awful  woman.  It  was  you,  not  my- 
self, I  wanted  to  shield." 

"Oh,  Peter,"  she  replied,  "I'm  so,  so 
sorry.  I've  ruined  everything  for  you — 
she  was  quite  right.  It  was  my  fault — 
iny  fault.  Oh,  why  did  I  make  you  kiss 
me?" 

"Make  me!"  exclaimed  Peter. 

"Of  course.  You  don't  think  it  was 
your  doing,  do  you?"  she  answered  al- 
most jealously.  "But  I'll  go  away — ■ 
back  to  London;  they  won't  send  you 
away  if  I'm  gone." 

"I  will  not  stay  at  Gessingham,"  said 
Peter;  "I  shall  go — I  don't  know  where. 
Oh,  if  only  I  had  you  with  me,  Di,  noth- 
ing would  matter,  nothing.  But  I  must 
tread  that  down.  I've  kissed  you  once— 
now  it's  past — over,  done  with,  ancient 
history.  Here  endeth  the  diverting  his- 
tory of  Peter  Prendergast's  folly.  I 
must  start  a  new  history  now,  I  sup- 
pose."   He  laughed  bitterly. 

"Oh,  Peter,"  whispered  Diana. 

"I  will  go  now,"  said  he.  "My  dear, 
I  shall  always  remember  you;   if  only 

But  I  know  you  could  never  marry 

a  parson — -it  would  kill  you." 

"No,  Peter,"  replied  Diana  very  soft- 
ly, "I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  marry  a 
parson;  but — I  believe — I'd  rather  like 
to  marry  you,  Peter,  if  you  don't  think 
I'm  too  impossible."  She  glanced  up  at 
him  from  beneath  her  dark  lashes. 

"Di!"  cried  Peter  with  a  gasp.  He 
stepped  towards  her,  and  as  the  song  of 
life  swelled  to  a  mad  crescendo  of 
triumph  in  his  heart,  history  repeated 
itself. 
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quarters,  where  I  could  read  at  my  lei- 
sure. As  I  set  out  I  dropped  the  silver 
shoe-buckle  into  my  pocket,  smiling  to 
think  that  it  was  I  who  had  discovered 
the  first  bit  of  precious  metal  on  the 
island.  Yet  the  book  in  my  hand,  I  felt 
instinctively,  was  of  more  value  than 
many  shoe-buckles. 

Safely  in  my  hammock,  with  a  pillow 
under  which  I  could  slip  the  book  in 
case  of  interruption,  I  resumed  the 
reading.  From  this  point  on,  althoug'h 
the  writing  was  somewhat  faded,  it  was 
all,  with  a  little  effort,  legible. 

The  Diary 

If  Samson  did  live  to  tell  his  secret, 
then  any  day  there  may  be  a  sail  in  the 
offing.  And  still  I  can  not  find  it!  Oh, 
if  my  grandfather  had  been  more  world- 
ly wise!  If  he  hadn't  been  too  intent  on 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  man  he  res- 
cued from  the  Havana  tavern  brawl  to 
question  him  about  his  story.  A  cave 
on  Leaward  Island — near  by  a  stone 
marked  with  the  letters  B.  H.  and  a 
cross-bones— 7  told  the  captain,  said  the 
poor  dying  wretch,  we  wouldn't  have  no 
luck  after  playing  it  that  low  down  on 
Bill!  So  I  presume  Bill  lies  under  the 
stone. 

Well,  all  I  have  is  in  this  venture. 
The  old  farm  paid  for  the  Island  Queen 
— or  will,  if  I  don't  get  back  in  time  to 
prevent  foreclosure.  All  my  staid  New 
England  relatives  think  me  mad.  A 
copra  gatherer!  A  fine  career  for  a 
minister's  son!  Think  how  your  father 
scrimped  to  send  you  to  college — Aunt 
Sarah  reproached  me.  Well,  when  I 
get  home  with  my  Spanish  Doubloons 
there  will  be  another  story  to  tell.  I 
won't  be  poor  crazy  Peter  then.  And 
Helen— oh,  how  often  I  wish  I  had  told 
her  everything!  It  was  too  much  to 
ask  her  to  trust  me  blindly  as  I  did. 
But  from  the  moment  I  came  across 
the  story  in  grandfather's  old,  half-for- 
gotten diary — by  the  way,  the  diary 
habit  seems  to  run  in  the  family — a 
very  passion  of  secrecy  has  possessed 
me.  If  I  had  told  Helen,  I  should  have 
had  to  dread  that  even  in  her  sweet 
sleep  she  might  whisper  something  to 
put  that  ferret,  her  stepmother,  on  the 
scent.     Oh,  Helen,  trust  me,  trust  me! 

December  25.  I  have  a  calendar 
with  me,  so  I  am  not  reduced  to  notch- 
ing a  stick  to  keep  track  of  the  days. . 
I  mark  each  off  carefully  in  the  calen- 
dai-.  If  I  vrere  to  forget  to  do  this,  even 
for  a  day  or  two,  I  believe  I  should  quite 
lose  track.  The  days  are  so  terribly 
alike  I 

My  predecessor  here  in  the  copra- 
gathering  business,  old  Heintz,  really 
left  me  a  very  snug  establishment.  It 
was  odd  that  I  should  have  run  across 
him  at  Panama  that  way.  I  sounded 
him  on  the  question  of  treasure.  He 
said  placidly  that  of  course  the  island 
had  been  the  resort  of  Edward  Davis 
and  Benito  Bonito  and  others  of  the 
black  flag  gentry  and  he  thought  it  very 
likely  they  had  left  some  of  their  spoils 
behind  them,  but  though  he  had  done  a 
little  investigating  as  he  had  time  he 
had  come  on  nothing  but  a  ship's  lan- 
tern, a  large  iron  kettle,  and  the  golden 
setting  of  a  bracelet  from  which  the 
jewels  had  been  removed.  He  had  al- 
r-3ady  disposed  of  the  bracelet.  The 
kettle  I  found  here,  and  sunk  in  the 
spring  to  keep  the  water  clear.  (Where 
it  still  is.  V.  H.)  Evidently  old  Heintz 
knew  nothing  of  the  Bonny  Lass.  This 
was  an  immense  satisfaction,  as  it 
proves  that  the  story  can  not  have  been 
noised  about. 

Christmas  Day!  I  wonder  what  they 
are  all  doing  at  home? 

December  28.  Of  course  the  cave 
under  the  point  is  the  logical  place.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  stone  mark- 
ed B.  H.  on  the  ground  above  it,  but  I 
fear  that  a  search  after  Bill's  tomb- 
stone would  be  hopeless.  Although  the 
formation  of  the  island  is  of  the  sort 
to  contain  numerous  caves  still  they 
must  be  considerably  less  plentiful  than 
possible  tombstones.  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  ttiose  of  the  mate's 
story,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  prob- 
abilities point  to  their  concealing  the 
chest  in  the  cave  with  an  opening  on  the 


bay.  It  must  have  been  necessary  for 
them  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
their  absence  from  the  ship  might  go 
unnoticed — though  I  believe  the  three 
conspirators  had  made  the  crew  drunk. 
Then  to  get  the  boat,  laden  with  the 
heavy  chest,  through  the  surf  to  any  of 
the  other  caves — if  the  various  cracks 
and  fissures  I  have  seen  are  indeed 
properly  to  be  called  caves — would  be 
stiff  work  for  three  men.  Yes,  every- 
thing indicates  the  cavern  under  the 
point.  The  only  question  is,  isn't  it 
indicated  too  clearly?  Would  a  smooth 
old  scoundrel  such  as  this  Captain 
Sampson  must  have  been  have  hidden 
his  treasure  in  •'iie  very  place  certain  to 
be  ransacked  if  the  secret  ever  got  out? 
Unless  it  was  deeply  buried,  which  it 
could  have  been  only  at  certain  stages 
of  the  tide,  even  old  Heintz  would  have 
been  apt  to  come  across  it  in  the  course 
of  his  desultory  researches  for  the 
riches  of  the  buccaneers.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain placid  old  Heintz  did  not  mislead 
me.  Besides,  at  Panama,  he  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  go  with  other  Ger- 
mans on  a  small  business  venture  to 
Samoa,  which  he  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  do  if  he  had  just  unearthed  a 
vast  fortUTie  in  buried  treasure.  Still, 
I  shall  explore  the  cave  thoroughly, 
though  with  little  hope. 

Oh,  Helen,  if  I  could  watch  these 
tropic  stars  with  you  to-night! 

January  6.  I  think  I  am  through  with 
the  cave  under  the  point — the  Cavern 
of  the  Two  Arches,  I  have  named  it.  It 
is  a  dangerous  place  to  work  in  alone, 
and  my  little  skiff  has  been  badly  Bat- 
tered several  times.  But  I  peered  into 
every  crevice  in  the  walls,  and  sounded 
the  sands  with  a  drill.  I  suppose  I 
would  have  made  a  more  thorough  job 
of  it  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  from 
the  first  that  the  chest  was  not  there. 
It  was  not  reason  that  told  me  so — I 
know  I  may  well  be  attributing  too 
much  subtlety  of  mind  to  Captain 
Sampson — but  that  strange  guiding  in- 
stinct— to  put  it  in  its  lowest  terms — 
which  I  know  in  my  heart  I  must  follow 
if  I  would  Succeed.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  feeling  that  stirred  me  when  first  I 
turned  the  pages  of  my  grandfather's 
diary  and  saw  there,  in  his  faded  writ- 
ing, the  story  of  the  mate  of  the  Bonny 
Lass,  who  died  in  Havana  in  my  grand- 
father's arms?  My  grandfather  had 
gone  as  supercargo  in  his  own  ship,  and 
while  he  did  a  good  stroke  of  business 
in  Havana — trust  his  shrewd  YanKee 
instincts  for  that — he  managed  to  com- 
bine the  service  of  God  with  that  of 
Mammon.  Many  a  poor  drunken  sailor, 
taking  his  fling  ashore  in  the  bright, 
treacherous,  plague-ridden  city,  found 
in  him  a  friend,  as  did  the  mate  of  the 
Bonny  Lass  in  his  dying  hour.  Oh,  if 
my  good  grandfather  had  but  made  sure 
from  the  man's  own  lips  exactly  where 
the  treasure  lay!  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  fancy  that  the  unknown  Bill,  who 
paid  for  too  much  knowledge  with  his 
life,  has  his  own  fashion  of  guarding 
the  hoard.  But  I  ramble.  I  was  going 
to  say,  that  from  the  moment  when  I 
learned  from  my  grandfather's  diary  of 
the  existence  of  the  treasure,  I  have 
been  driven  by  an  impulse  more  over- 
mastering than  anything  I  have  ever 
experienced  in  my  life.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, what  old-fashioned  pious  folk 
would  call  a  leading.  The  Impetus  seem- 
ed somehow  to  come  from  outside  my 
owTi  organism.  All  my  life  I  had  been 
irresolute,  the  sport  of  circumstances, 
trifling  with  this  and  that,  unable  to  set 
my  face  steadfastly  toward  any  goal. 
Yet  never,  since  I  have  trodden  this 
path,  have  I  looked  to  right  or  left.  I 
have  defied  both  human  opinion  and  the 
obstacles  which  an  unfriendly  fate  has 
thrown  in  my  way.  All  alone,  I,  a  sailor 
hitherto  of  pleasure-craft  among  the 
bays  and  islands  of  the  New  England 
coast,  put  forth  in  my  little  sloop  for  a 
voyage  of  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
loneliest  wastes  of  the  Pacific.  All 
alone,  did  I  say?  No,  there  was  Benjy 
the  faitiiful.  His  head  is  at  my  knee  as 
I  write.  He  knows,  I  think,  that  his 
master's  mood  is  sad  to-night.  Oh, 
Helen,  if  you  ever  see  these  lines,  will 
you  realize  how  I  have  longed  for  you 
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— ^how  it  sometimes  seems  that  my  soul 
m.ust  tear  itself  loose  from  my  body 
and  speed  to  you  across  half  a  world? 

February  1.  Since  my  last  record  my 
time  has  been  well  filled.  In  the  Island 
Queen  I  have  been  surveying  the  coasts 
of  my  domain,  sailing  as  close  in  as  I 
dared,  and  taking  note  of  every  crevice 
that  might  be  the  mouth  of  a  cave. 
Then,  either  in  the  rowboat  or  by 
scrambling  down  the  cliffs,  I  visit  the 
indicated  point.  It  is  bitterly  hard 
labor,  but  it  has  its  compensations.  I 
am  growing  hale  and  strong,  brown  and 
muscular.  Aunt  Sarah  won't  offer  me 
any  more  of  her  miserable  decoctions 
when  I  go  home.  Heading  first  toward 
the  north,  I  am  systematically  making 
the  rounds  of  the  island,  for,  after  all, 
how  do  I  know  for  certain  that  Captain 
Sampson  buried  his  treasure  near  the 
east  anchorage?  For  greater  security 
ho  may  have  chosen  the  other  side, 
where  there  is  another  bay,  I  should 
judge  deeper  and  freer  of  rocks  than 
this  one,  though  more  open  to  storms. 

So  far  I  have  discovered  half  a  dozen 
caves,  most  of  them  quite  small.  Any 
one  of  them  seemed  such  a  likely  place 
that  at  first  I  was  quite  hopeful.  But 
I  have  found  nothing.  -  Usually,  the 
floor  of  the  cave  beneath  a  few  inches 
of  sand  is  rock.  Only  in  the  great  cave 
under  the  point  have  I  found  sand  to 
any  depth.  The  formation  in  some 
cases  is  little  more  than  a  hardened 
clay,  but  to  excavate  it  would  require 
long  toil,  probably  blasting — 'and  I  have 
no  explosives.  And  I  go  always  on  the 
principle  that  Captain  Sampson  and  bis 
two  assistants  had  not  time  for  any 
elaborate  work  of  concealment.  Most 
likely  they  laid  the  chest  in  some  na- 
tural niche.  Sailors  are  unskilled  in 
thf  use  of  such  implements  as  spades, 
and  besides,  the  very  heart  of  the  under- 
taking was  haste  and  secrecy.  They 
must  have  worked  at  night  and  between 
two  tides,  for  few  of  the  caves  can  be 
reached  except  at  the  ebb.  And  I  take 
it  as  certain  that  the  cave  must  have 
opened  on  the  sea.  For  three  men  to 
transport  such  a  weight  and  bulk  by 
land  would  be  sheer  impossibility. 

February  10.  To-day  a  strange, 
strange  thing  happened — so  strange,  so 
wonderful  and  glorious  that  it  ought  to 
be  recorded  in  luminous  ink.  And  I 
owe  it  all  to  Benjy !  Little  dog,  you  shall 
go  in  a  golden  collar  and  eat  lamb- 
chops  every  day!     This  morning — 

Across  my  absorption  in  the  diary  cut 
the  unwelcome  clangor  of  Cookie's  gong. 
Bight  on  the  breathless  edge  of  discov- 
ery I  was  summoned,  with  my  thrilling 
secret  in  my  breast,  to  join  my  unsus- 
pecting companions.  I  hid  the  book 
carefully  in  my  cot.  Not  until  the  lig'ht 
of  to-morrow  morning  could  I  return  to 
its  perusal.  How  I  was  to  survive  the 
interval  I  did  not  know.  But  on  one 
point  my  mind  was  made  up — no  one 
should  dream  of  the  existence  of  the 
diary  until  I  kniew  all  that  it  had  to 
impart. 

XI 

PERHAPS  because  of  the  secret  ex- 
.  citement  under  which  I  was  labor- 
ing, I  seemed  that  evening  unusually 
av/are  of  the  emotional  fluctuations  of 
those  about  me.  Violet  looked  grimmer 
than  ever,  so  that  I  judged  her  strug- 
gles with  her  mundane  consciousness  to 
have  been  exceptionally  severe.  Cap- 
tain Magnus  seemed  even  beyond  his 
wont  restless,  loose-jointed  and  wander- 
ing-eyed, and  performed  extraordinary 
feats  of  sword-swallowing.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  very  silent,  and  his  forehead  knit- 
ted now  and  then  into  a  reflective 
frown.  As  for  myself,  I  had  much  ado 
to  hide  my  abstraction,  and  turned  cold 
from  head  to  foot  with  alarm  when  I 
heard  my  own  voice  addressing  Crusoe 
as  Benjy. 

A  faint  ripple  of  surprise  passed 
round  the  table. 

"Named  your  dog  over  again,  Miss 
Jinny?"  inquired  Mr.  Tubbs.  Mr.  Tubbs 
had  adopted  a  facetiously  paternal 
manner  toward  me.  I  knew  in  antici- 
pation of  the  moment  when  he  would 
invite  me  to  call  him  Uncle  Ham. 

"I  say,  you  know,"  expostulated  Cuth- 
bert  Vane,  "I  thought  Crusoe  rather  a 
nice  name.  Never  heard  of  any  chap 
named  Benjy  that  lived  on  an  island." 
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"When  I  was  a  little  girl,  Virginia," 
remarked  Aunt  Jane,  with  the  air  of 
immense  age  and  wisdom  which  she 
occasionally  assumed,  "my  grandmother 
— your  £rrea<-grandmother,  of  course, 
my  love — would  never  allow  me  to  name 
my  dolls  a  second  time.  She  did  not  ap- 
prove of  changeableness.  And  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  partly  due  to  your 
great-grandmother's  teaching  that  I  al- 
ways know  my  own  mind  directly  about 
everything.  She  was  quite  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  very  firm.  Firmness 
has  been  considered  a  family  trait  with 
us.  When  her  husband  died — your 
great-grandfather,  you  know,  dear — she 
rose  above  her  grief  and  made  him  take 
some  very  disagreeable  medicine  to  the 
very  last,  long  after  the  doctors  had 
given  up  hope.  As  some  relation  or 
other  said,  I  think  your  Great-Aunt 
Susan's  father-in-law,  anybody  else 
would  have  allowed  poor  John  Harding 
to  die  in  peace,  but  trust  Eliza  to  be 
firm  to  the  end." 

Under  cover  of  this  bit  of  family  his- 
tory I  tried  to  rally  from  my  confusion, 
but  I  knew  my  cheeks  were  burning. 
Looks  of  deepening  surprise  greeted  the 
scarlet  emblems  of  discomfiture  that  I 
hung  out. 

"By  heck,  bet  there's  a  feller  at  home 
named  Benjy!"  cackled  Mr.  Tubbs 
shrilly,  and  for  once  I  blessed  him. 

Aunt  Jane  turned  upon  him  her 
round,  innocent  eyes. 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Tubbs,"  she  assured  him, 
"I  don't  think  a  single  one  of  them  was 
named  Benjy!" 

The  laughter  which  followed  this 
gave  me  time  to  get  myself  in  hand 
again. 

,  "Crusoe  it  is  and  will  be,"  I  asserted. 
"Like  Great-Grandmother  Harding,  I 
don't  approve  of  changeableness.  It 
happens  that  a  girl  I  know  at  home  has 
a  dog  named  Benjy."  Which  happened 
fortunately  to  be  true,  for  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  invent  it. 
But  the  girl  is  a  cat,  and  the  dog  a  mis- 
erable little  high-bred  something,  all 
shivers  and  no  hair.  I  would  never 
have  thought  of  him  in  the  same  breath 
with  Crusoe. 

THAT  evening  Mr.  Shaw  addressed 
the  gathering  at  the  campfire — 
which  we  made  small  and  bright,  and 
then  sat  well  away  from  because  of  the 
heat — and  in  a  few  words  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  any  further  search  in  the 
cave  under  the  point  was  useless.  (If 
he  had  known  the  strange  confirmatory 
echo  which  this  awoke  in  my  mind!) 
He  proposed  that  the  shore  of  the  island 
to  a  reasonable  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  bay-entrance  should  be  surveyed, 
with  a  view  to  discover  whether  some 
other  cave  did  not  exist  which  would 
answer  the  description  given  by  the 
dying  Hopperdown  as  well  as  that  first 
explored. 

Mr.  Shaw's  words  were  addressed  to 
the  ladies,  the  organizer  and  financier, 
respectively,  of  the  expedition,  to  the 
very  deliberate  exclusion  of  Mr.  Tubbs. 
But  he  might  as  well  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  recognize  the  triumvirate.  En- 
throned on  a  camp-chair  sat  Aunt  Jane, 
like  a  little  goddess  of  the  Dollar  Sign, 
and  on  one  hand  Mr.  Tubbs  smiled 
blandly,  and  on  the  other  Violet  gloom- 
ed. You  saw  that  in  secret  council  Mr. 
Shaw's  announcement  had  been  foreseen 
and  deliberated  upon. 

Mr.  Tubbs,  who  understood  very  well 
the  role  of  power  behind  the  throne,  left 
it  to  Violet  to  reply.  And  Miss  Browne, 
who  carried  an  invisible  rostrum  with 
her  wherever  she  went,  now  alertly 
mounted  it. 

"My  friends,"  she  began,  "those  dwell- 
ing on  a  plane  where  the  Material  is  all 
may  fail  to  grasp  the  thought  which  I 
shall  put  before  you  this  evening.  They 
may  not  understand  that  if  a  different 
psychic  atmosphere  had  existed  on  this 
island  from  the  first  we  should  not  now 
be  gazing  into  a  blank  wall  of  Doubt. 
My  friends,  this  expedition  was,  so  to 
speak,  called  from  the  Void  by  Thought. 
Thought  it  was,  as  realized  in  steam- 
ships and  other  ephemeral  forms,  which 
bore  us  thither  over  rolling  seas.  How 
then  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
Thought  should  influence  our  fortunes 
— that  success  should  be  unable  to  ma- 
terialize before  a  persistent  attitude  of 
Negation?     My  friends,  you  will   per- 


ceive that  there  is  no  break  in  this 
sequence  of  ideas;  all  is  remorseless 
logic. 

"In  order  to  withdraw  myself  from 
this  atmosphere  of  Negation,  for  these 
several  days  past  I  have  sought  seclu- 
sion. There  in  silence  I  have  asserted 
the  power  of  Positive  over  Negative 
Thought,  gazing  meanwhile  into  the 
profound  depths  of  the  All.  My 
friends,  an  answer  has  been  vouchsafed 
us;  I  have  had  a  vision  of  that  for 
which  we  seek.  Now  at  last,  in  a  spirit 
Of  glad  confidence,  we  may  advance. 
For,  my  friends,  the  chest  lies  buried — 
in  sand." 

IXHTH  this  triumphant  announcement 
»  '  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  sat  down. 
A  heavy  silence  succeeded.  It  was 
broken  by  a  murmur  from  Mr.  Tubbs. 
"Wonderful — that's  what  I  call  won- 
derful! Talk  about  the  eloquence  of 
the  ancients — I  believe,  by  gum,  this  is 
on  a  par  with  Congressional  oratory!" 
"A  vision,  Miss  Browne,"  said  Mr. 
Shaw  gravely,  "must  be  an  interesting 
thing.  I  have  never  seen  one  myself, 
having  no  talents  that  way,  but  in  the 
little  Scotch  town  of  Dumbiedykes 
where  I  was  born  there  was  an  old  lady 
with  a  remarkable  gift  of  the  second 
sight.  Simple  folk,  not  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  proper  terms  to  fit  the  case, 
called  her  the  Wise  Woman.  Well,  one 
day  my  aunt  had  been  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Micklestane,  five  miles  off, 
and  on  the  way  back  to  Dumbiedykes 
she  lost  her  purse.  It  had  three  sov- 
ereigns in  it — a  great  sum  to  my  aunt. 
In  her  trouble  of  mind  she  hurried  to 
the  Wise  Woman — a  thing  to  make  her 
pious  father  turn  in  his  grave.  The 
Wise  Woman — gazed  into  the  All,  I 
suppose,  and  told  my  aunt  not  to  fret 
herself,  for  she  had  had  a  vision  of  the 
purse  and  it  lay  somewhere  on  the  road 
heiween  Micklestane  and  Dumbiedykes. 
"Now,  Miss  Browne,  I'll  take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  a  moral  from  this 
story  to  fit  the  present  instance:  where 
on  the  road  between  Micklestane  and 
Dumbiedykes  is   the  chest?" 

Though  startled  at  the  audacity  of 
Mr.  Shaw  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
spasm  of  absolute  fury  that  convulsed 
Miss  Browne's  countenance. 

"Mr.  Shaw,"  she  thundered,  "if  you 
intend  to  draw  a  parallel  between  me 
and  an  ignorant  Scotch  peasant — !" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Shaw  calmly, 
"forebye  the  Wise  Woman  was  a  most 
respectable  person  and  had  a  grandson 
in  the  kirk.  The  point  is,  can  you  indi- 
cate with  any  degree  of  exactness  the 
whereabouts  of  the  chest?  For  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sand  on  the  shores  of 
this  island." 

"Oh,  but  Mr.  Shaw!"  interposed  Aunt 
Jane  tremulously.  "In  the  sand — ^why, 
I  am  sure  that  is  such  a  helpful 
thought!  It  shows  quite  plainly  that 
the  chest  is  not  buried  in — in  a  rock, 
you  know."  She  gave  the  effect  of  a 
person  trying  to  deflect  a  thunderstorm 
v.fith  a  palm-leaf  fan. 

"Dynamite— dynamite — blow  the  lid 
oflf  the  island!"  mumbled  Captain 
Magnus. 

"If  any  one  has  a  definite  plan  to  pro- 
pose," said  Mr.  Shaw,  "I  am  very  ready 
to  consider  it.  I  have  understood  my- 
self from  the  first  to  be  acting  under 
the  directions  of  the  ladies  who  planned 
this  expedition.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
honesty  to  my  employers,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  spare  no  effort  to  find  the 
treasure,  even  if  my  own  interests  were 
not  so  vitally  concerned.  Considering 
ita  importance  to  myself,  no  one  can 
well  suppose  that  I  am  not  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  bring  the  chest  to  light. 
To-morrow,  if  the  sea  is  favorable,  it  is 
my  intention  to  set  out  in  the  boat  to 
determine  the  character  of  such  other 
caves  as  exist  on  the  island.  I'll  want 
you  with  me,  lad,  and  you  too,  Magnus." 
Captain  Magnus  looked  more  ill  at 
ease  than  usual. 

"Did  you  think  o'  rowin'  the  whole 
way  round  the  dinged  chunk  o'  rock?" 
ha  inquired. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Shaw  with 
an  impatient  frown.  So  the  man,  in 
addition  to  his  other  unattractive  qual- 
ities, was  turning  out  a  shirk!  Hither- 
to, with  his  strength  and  feverish  if 
intermittent  energy,  plus  an  almost  un- 
canny skill  with  boats,  he  had  been  of 
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value.  "Certainly  not.  We  are  going 
to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  cliffs, 
and  explore  every  like'.y  opening  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  It  will  be  slow 
\^'ork  and  hard.  As  to  circumnavigat- 
ing the  island,  I  see  no  poir.t  in  it,  fo.-  I 
do  not  believe  the  chest  can  have  been 
carried  any  great  distance  from  the 
cove." 

"Oh — all  right,"  said  Captain  Mag- 
nus. 

MR.  TUBBS,  who  had  been  whisper- 
ing with  Aunt  Jane  and  Miss 
Browne,  novy  with  a  very  made-to-order 
casualness  proposed  to  the  two  ladies 
that  they  take  a  stroll  on  the  beach. 
This  meant  that  the  triumvirate  were  to 
withdraw  for  discussion,  and  amounted 
to  notice  that  henceforth  the  counsels  of 
the  company  would  be  ddvided. 

Captain  Magnus,  after  an  uneasy 
wriggle  or  two,  said  he  guessed  he'd 
turn  in.  Cookie's  snores  were  already 
audible  between  splashes  of  the  waves 
on  the  sands.  The  Scotchman,  Cuth- 
bert  Vane  and  I  continued  to  sit  by  the 
dying  fire.  Mr.  Shaw  had  got  out  his 
pipe  and  sat  silently  puffing  at  it.  He 
might  have  been  sitting  in  solitude  on 
the  topmost  crag  of  the  island,  so  re- 
mote seemed  that  impassive  presence. 
Was  it  possible  that  ever,  except  in  the 
sweet  madness  of  a  dream,  I  had  been 
in  his  arms,  pillowed  and  cherished 
there,  that  he  had  called  me  lassie — ? 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  kind,  honest 
gaze  of  Cuthbert  Vane.  It  was  as  faith- 
ful as  Crusoe's  and  no  more  em- 
barrassing. A  great  impulse  of  affec- 
tion moved  me.  I  was  near  putting  out 
a  hand  to  pat  his  splendid  head.  Oh, 
how  easy,  comfortable,  and  calm  would 
be  a  life  with  Cuthbert  Vane!  I  wasn't 
thinking  about  the  title  now — Cuthbert 
would  be  quite  worth  while  for  himself. 
For  a  moment  I  almost  saw  with  Aunt 
Jane's  eyes.  Fancy  trotting  him  out  be- 
fore the  girls!  stole  insidiously  into  my 
mind.  How  much  more  dazzling  than  a 
plain  Scotch  sailor — 

I  turned  in  bitterness  and  yearning 
from  the  silent  figure  by  the  fire. 

I  think  in  an  earlier  lifetime  I  must 
have  been  a  huntress  and  loved  to  pur- 
sue the  game  that  fled. 

XII 

T  WOKE  next  morning  with  a  great 
*■  thrill  of  exhilaration.  Perhaps  be- 
fore the  sun  went  down  again  I  would 
know  the  secret  of  the  island. 

The  two  divisions  of  our  party,  which 
were  designated  by  me  privately  the 
Land  and  Sea  Forces,  went  their  separ- 
ate ways  directly  after  breakfast,  which 
we  ate  in  the  cool  of  earliest  morning. 
I  could  retire  to  the  perusal  of  the 
journal  which  I  had  recovered  from  the 
wrecked  sloop  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. 

I  resumed  my  reading  with  the  entry 
of  February  10: — 

This  morning,  having  grown  very 
tired  of  fish,  ef  which  I  get  plenty  every 
time  to  go  out  in  the  boat  by  dragging  a 
line  behind,  I  decided  to  stay  ashore  and 
hunt  pdg.  I  set  out  across  the  base  of 
the  point,  nearly  due  south — whereas 
I  had  been  working  along  the  coast  to 
the  north  of  the  cove.  On  my  right  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  rose  steeply,  and 
as  I  approached  the  south  shore  the  rise 
of  the  peak  became  more  abrupt,  and 
great  jutting  crags  leaned  out  over  the 
tree-tops  below. 

I  reached  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  and 
found  that  on  my  right  hand  the  moun- 
tain dropped  in  a  sheer  precipice  from 
hundreds  of  feet  above  me  straight  into 
the  sea.  I  considered,  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  by  striking  back  some  dis- 
tance one  might  by  a  very  rough  climb 
gain  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  so 
swing  around  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  attempt 
it.  The  cliffs  at  this  point  offered  no 
means  of  descent,  and  the  few  yards  of 
sand  which  the  receding  tide  had  left 
bare  at  their  foot  led  nowhere. 

So  far  I  hat'  seen  no  pig,  and  I  began 
to  think  they  must  all  be  feeding  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  I  turned  to  go 
back,  and  at  that  moment  I  heard  an 
outcry  in  the  bushes  and  Benjy  came 
tearing  out  at  the  heels  of  a  fine  young 
porker.  I  threw  up  my  gun  to  fire,  but 
the   evolutions   of    Benjy    and    the    pig 
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were  such  that  I  was  as  likely  to  hit 
one  as  the  other.  The  pig,  of  course, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  cul-de-sac  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. His  only  hope  was  to  get  back  into 
the  woods  on  the  point.  Benjy  kept  him 
headed  off  successfully,  and  I  began  to 
edge  up,  watching  my  chance  for  a  shot. 
Suddenly  the  pig  came  dashing  straight 
toward  me — oblivious,  I  suppose,  to 
everything  but  the  white  snapping 
terror  at  his  heels.  Taken  by  surprise, 
I  fired — and  missed.  The  pig  shot  be- 
tween my  knees,  Benjy  after  him.  I 
■withstood  the  shock  of  the  pig,  but  not 
of  Benjy.  I  fell,  clawing  wildly,  into  a 
matted  mass  of  creepers  that  covered 
the  ground  beside  me. 

I  got  to  my  feet  quickly,  dragging  the 
whole  mass  of  vines  with  me.  Then  I 
saw  that  they  had  covered  a  curiously 
regular  little  patch  of  ground,  outlined 
at  intervals  with  small  stones.  At  one 
end  was  a  larger  stone. 

The  patch  was  narrow,  about  six  feet 
long — instantly  suggestive  of  a  grave. 
But  swift  beyond  all  process  of  reason 
was  the  certainty  that  flashed  into  my 
mind.  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  the 
stone  at  the  head  and  pulled  away  the 
torn  vine-tendrils.  I  saw  the  letters 
B.  H.  and  an  attempt  at  cross-bones 
rudely  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  steady 
myself.  I  thought,  /  am  seeing  things. 
This  is  the  mere  projecting  of  the  vision 
which  has  been  so  long  in  my  mind. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  lo,  the  fantasy, 
if  fantasy  it  were,  remained.  I  smote 
with  my  fist  upon  the  stone.  The  stone 
was  solid — it  bruised  the  flesh.  And  as 
I  saw  the  blood  run,  I  screamed  aloud 
like  a  madman,  "it's  real,  real,  real!" 

Under  the  stone  lay  the  guardian  of 
the  treasure  of  the  Bonny  Lass — and 
his  secret  was  within  my  grasp. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  crouched  be- 
side the  stone,  as  drunk  with  joy  as  any 
hasheesh  toper  with  his  drug.  I 
roused  at  last  to  find  Benjy  at  my 
shoulder,  thrusting  his  cool  nose  against 
my  feverish  cheek.  I  suppose  he  didn't 
understand  my  ignoring  him  so,  or 
thought  I  scorned  him  for  losing  out  in 
his  race  with  the  pig.  Yet  when  I 
think  of  what  I  owe  that  pig  I  could 
•wear  never  to  taste  pork  again. 

Brought  back  to  earth  and  sanity,  I 
rose  and  began  to  consider  my  sur- 
roundings. Somewhere  close  at  hand 
was  the  mouth  of  the  cave — but  where? 
The  cliffs,  as  I  have  already  said,  were 
too  steep  for  descent.  Nothing  but  a 
fly  could  have  crawled  down  them.  I 
turned  to  the  craggy  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. There,  surely,  must  be  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave!  For  hours  I  clam- 
bered among  the  rocks,  risking  mangled 
limbs  and  sunstroke — and  found  no 
cave.  I  came  back  at  last,  wearily,  to 
the  grave.  There  lay  the  dust  of  the 
brain  that  had  known  all — and  a  wild 
impulse  came  to  me  to  tear  away  the 
•earth  with  my  bare  hands,  to  dig  deep, 
deep — and  then  with  listening  ear  wait 
for  a  whispered  word. 

I  put  the  delirious  fancy  from  me  and 
moved  away  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 
Looking  down,  I  saw  a  narrow  sloping 
shelf  which  dropped  from  the  brink  to 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  below, 
where  it  met  a  slight  projection  of  the 
rock.  I  had  seen  it  before,  of  course, 
but  it  had  carried  no  significance  for  my 
mind.  Now  I  stepped  down  upon  the 
ledge  and  followed  it  to  its  end  in  the 
angle  of  the  rock. 

Snugly  hidden  in  the  angle  was  a  low 
doorway  leading  into  blackness. 

Now  of  course  I  ought  in  prudence  to 
have  gone  back  to  the  hut  and  got 
matches  and  a  lantern  and  a  rope  before 
I  sat  foot  in  the  darkness  of  that  un- 
known place.  But  what  had  I  to  do 
to-day  with  prudence — Fortune  had  me 
by  the  hand!  In  I  went  boldly,  Benjy 
at  my  heels.  The  passage  turned  sharp- 
ly, and  for  a  little  way  we  walked  in 
blackness.  Then  it  veered  again,  and  a 
faint  and  far-off  light  seemed  to  filter 
its  way  to  us  through  a  web  woven  of 
the  very  stuff  of  night.  The  floor  slop- 
ed a  little  downward.  I  felt  my  way 
with  my  feet,  and  came  to  a  step — -an- 
other. I  was  going  along  a  descend- 
ing passage,  cut  at  its  steepest  into 
rough,  irregular  stairs.  With  either 
hand  I  could  touch  the  walls.  All  the 
while  the  light  grew  clearer.     Present- 
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"ly,  by  another  sharp  turn,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  cave,  some  thirty  feet  in  depth 
by  eighteen  across,  with  an  opening  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  beach  I  had  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  cliffs. 

The  roof  is  high,  with  an  effect  of 
Gothic  arches.  Near  the  mouth  is  a 
tiny  spring  of  ice-cold  water,  which  has 
worn  a  clean  rock-channel  for  itself  to 
the  sea.  Otherwise  the  cave  is  perfectly 
dry.  The  shining  white  sand  of  its  floor 
is  above  the  highest  watermark  on  the 
cliffs  outside.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  in  the  great  buccaneering 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
probably  much  later,  the  place  was  the 
haunt  of  pirates.  One  fancies  that 
Captain  Sampson  of  the  Bonny  Lass 
may  have  known  of  it  before  he  brought 
the  treasure  to  the  island.  There  were 
queer  folk  to  be  met  with  in  those  days 
in  the  Western  Ocean!  The  cave  is  cool 
at  blazing  midday,  and  secret,  I  fancy, 
even  from  the  sea,  because  of  the  droop 
of  great  rock-eaves  above  its  mouth. 
Either  for  the  keeping  of  stores  or  as  a 
hiding-place  for  men  or  treasure  it 
would  be  admirable.  Yes,  the  cave  has 
seen  many  a  fierce,  sea-tanned  face  and 
tarry  pigtail,  and  echoed  to  strange 
oaths  and  wild  sea-songs.  Men  had 
carved  those  steps  in  the  passage — 
thirty-two  of  them.  In  the  sand  of  the 
floor,  as  I  kicked  it  up  with  my  feet, 
hoping  rather  childishly  to  strike  the 
comer  of  the  chest,  I  found  the  hilt  and 
part  of  the  blade  of  a  rusty  cutlass,  and 
a  chased  silver  shoe-buckle.  I  shall 
take  the  buckle  home  to  Helen — and  yet 
how  trivial  it  will  seem  with  all  else 
that  I  have  to  offer  her!  Nevertheless 
she  will  prize  it  as  my  gift,  and  because 
it  comes  from  the  place  to  which  some 
kind  angel  led  me  for  her  sake. 

1  left  the  cave  and  hurried  back  to 
the  cabin  for  a  spade,  walking  on  air, 
breaking  with  snatches  of  song  the  ter- 
rible stillness  of  the  woods,  where  one 
hears  only  the  high,  fitful  sighing  of 
the  wind,  or  the  eternal  mutter  of  the 
sea.  As  I  came  out  of  the  hut  with  the 
spade  over  my  shoulder  I  waved  my 
hand  to  the  Island  Queen  riding  at 
anchor. 

"You'll  soon  be  showing  a  clean  pair 
of  heels  to  leeward,  old  girl!"  I  cried. 
Back  in  the  cave,  I  set  to  work  feverish- 
ly, making  the  light  sand  fly.  I  began 
at  the  rear  of  the  cavern,  reasoning  that 
there  the  sand  would  lie  at  greater 
depth,  also  that  it  would  be  above  the 
M^ash  of  the  heaviest  storms.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  at  a  point  close  to 
the  angle  of  the  wall  my  spade  struck 
a  hard  surface.  It  lay,  I  should  judge, 
under  about  two  feet  of  sand.  Soon  I 
had  laid  bare  a  patch  of  dark  wood 
which  rang  under  my  knuckles  almost 
like  iron.  A  little  more,  and  I  had 
cleared  away  the  sand  from  the  top  of  a 
large  chest  with  a  convex  lid,  heavily 
bound  in  brass. 

Furiously  I  flung  the  sand  aside  until 
the  chest  stood  free  for  half  its  depth— 
which  is  roughly  three  feet.  It  has 
handles  at  the  ends,  great  hand-wrought 
loops  of  metal.  I  tugged  my  hardest, 
but  the  chest  seemed  fast  in  its  place 
as  the  native  rock.  I  laughed  exultant- 
ly. The  weight  meant  gold' — gold!  I 
had  hammer  and  chisel  with  me,  and 
with  these  I  forced  the  massive  ancient 
locks.  There  were  three  of  them,  one 
for  each  strip  of  brass  which  bound  the 
chest.    Then  I  flung  up  the  lid. 

No  glittering  treasure  dazzled  me.  I 
saw  only  a  surface  of  stained  canvas, 
tucked  in  carefully  around  the  edges. 
This  I  tore  off  and  flung  aside — eclips- 
ing poor  Benjy,  who  was  a  most  inter- 
ested spectator  of  my  strange  proce^d- 
ings.  Still  no  gleam  of  gold,  merely 
demure  rows  of  plump  brown  bags. 
With  both  hands  I  reached  for  them. 
Oh,  to  grasp  them  all!  I  had  to  be 
content  with  two,  because  they  were  so 
heavy,  so  blessedly  heavy! 

I  spread  the  square  of  canvas  on  the 
sand,  cut  the  strings  from  the  bags  and 
poured  out— gold,  gold!  All  fair  shin- 
ing golden  coins  they  were,  not  a  paltry 
silver  piece  among  them!  And  they 
made  a  soft  golden  music  as  they  fell  in 
a  glorious  yellow  heap. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there, 
playing  with  my  gold,  running  it 
through  my  fingers,  clinking  the  coins 
tofrether  in  my  palm.  Benjy  came  and 
sniffed  at  them  indifferently,  unable  to 
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understand  his  master's  preoccupation. 
He  thrust  his  nose  into  my  face  and 
barked,  and  said  as  clearly  as  with 
words,  "Come,  hunt  pig!" 

"Benjy,"  I  said,  "we'll  leave  the  pork 
alone  just  now.  We  have  work  enough 
to  count  our  money.  We're  rich,  old 
boy,  rich,  rich!" 

Of  course,  I  don't  yet  know  exactly 
what  the  value  of  the  treasure  is.  I 
have  counted  the  bags  In  the  chest; 
there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
Each,  so  far  as  I  have  determined,  con- 
tains one  thousand  doubloons,  which 
makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand.  Estimating  each  coin, 
for  the  sake  of  even  figures,  at  a  value 
of  seven  dollars — a  safe  minimum — you 
get  one  million,  thirty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars. And  as  many  of  the  coins  are 
ancient  I  ought  to  reap  a  harvest  from 
collectors. 

Besides  the  coin,  I  found,  rather  sur- 
prisingly, laid  between  the  upper  lay- 
ers of  bags,  a  silver  crucifix  about  nine 
inches  long.  It  is  of  very  quaint  old 
workmanship,  and  badly  tarnished. 
Its  money  value  must  be  very  trifling, 
compared  to  the  same  bulk  of  golden 
coins.  I  think  it  must  have  had  some 
special  character  of  sacredness  which 
led  to  its  preservation  here.  It  is 
strange  to  find  such  a  relic  among  a 
treasure  so  stained  by  blood  and  crime. 

And  now  I  have  to  think  about  mov- 
ing the  gold.  First  of  all  I  must  get  the 
chest  itself  aboard  the  Island  Queen. 
This  means  that  I  shall  have  to  empty 
it  and  leave  the  gold  in  the  cave,  while 
I  get  the  chest  out  by  sea.  When  the 
chest  is  safely  in  the  cabin  of  the  sloop 
— where  it  won't  leave  much  room  for 
Benjy  and  his  master — I'm  afraid — I 
will  take  the  bags  of  coin  out  by  the 
land  entrance.  I  can't  think  of  risking 
my  precious  doubloons  in  the  voyage 
around  the  point. 

Of  course  I  should  have  liked  to  get  to 
the  task  to-day,  but  after  the  first  mad 
thrill  of  the  great  event  was  over,  I 
found  myself  as  weak  and  unnerved  as 
a  woman.  So  by  a  great  effort  I  came 
av/ay  and  left  my  glorious  golden  hoard. 
Now  I  dream  and  gloat,  playing  with 
the  idea  that  to-morrow  I  shall  find  it 
all  a  fantasy.  The  pleasure  of  this  is, 
of  course,  that  all  the  while  I  know  this 
wildest  of  all  Arabian  fairy  tales  to  be 
as  real  as  the  most  drab  and  sober  fact 
of  my  hitherto  colorless  life. 

After  all,  on  the  way  back  from  the 
cave  Benjy  brought  down  a  pig.  So  he 
is  as  well  pleased  with  the  day  as  I  am. 
Now  I  am  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  my 
cabin,  writing  up  my  journal,  and  try- 
ing to  calm  down  enough  to  go  to  bed. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  swift  fading  of 
daylight,  I  would  go  back  to  the  cave 
for  another  peep  into  the  chest.  But  all 
round  the  island  the  sea  is  moaning 
with  that  peculiarly  melancholy  note 
that  comes  with  the  falling  of  night. 
The  sea-birds  have  risen  from  the  cove 
and  gone  wheeling  off  in  troops  to  their 
nests  on  the  cliffs.  Somehow  a  curious 
dislike,  almost  fear,  of  this  wild,  sea- 
girt, solitary  place  has  come  over  me. 
I  long  for  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
the  touch  of  human  hands.  I  think  of 
the  dead  man  lying  there  at  the  door  of 
the  cave,  its  silent  guardian  for  so  long. 
I  suppose  he  brooded  once  on  the 
thought  of  the  gold  as  1  do — perhaps 
he  has  been  brooding  so  these  ninety 
years!  I  wonder  if  he  is  pleased  that 
I,  a  stranger,  have  come  into  possession 
of  his  secret  hoard  at  last? 

Oh,  Helen,  turn  your  heavenly  face 
on  me — be  my  refuge  from  these  shud- 
dering unwholesome  thoughts!  The 
goW  is  for  you — for  you!  Surely  that 
must  cleanse  it  of  its  stains,  must  loose 
the  clutch  of  the  dead  hands  that  strive 
to  hold  it! 

February  11.  This  morning  I  was 
early  at  the  cave.  Yes,  there  it  was,  the 
same  wonder-chest  that  I  had  dreamed 
of  all  night  long.  It  was  absurd  how 
the  tightness  in  my  breast  relaxed. 

I  began  at  once  the  work  of  removing 
the  bags  from  the  chest  and  stacking 
them  in  the  corner  of  the  cave.  It  was 
a  fatiguing  job,  I  had  to  stoop  so.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  chest  I  found  a  small 
portfolio  of  very  fine  leather  containing 
documents  in  Spanish.  They  bear  an 
official  seal.  Although  I  should  be  in- 
terested to  know  their  meaning,  I  think  I 
shall  destroy  them.     They   weaken  my 
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feeling  of  ownership;  I  suppose  there  is 
a  slight  flavor  of  lawlessness  in  my 
carrying  off  the  gold  from  the  island 
like  this.  Very  likely  the  little  Spanish- 
American  state  which  has  some  claim 
to  overlordship  here  would  dispute  my 
right  to  the  treasure-trove. 

I  spent  so  much  time  unloading  the 
chest  and  poring  over  the  papers,  try- 
ing, by  means  of  my  ill-remembered 
LfTtin,  to  make  out  the  sense  of  the  kin- 
dred Spanish,  that  before  I  was  ready 
to  go  for  my  boat  the  tide  was  up  and 
pounding  on  the  rocks  below  the  cave.  I 
find  that  only  at  certain  stages  of  the 
tide  is  the  cave  approachable  by  .sea.  At 
the  turn  after  high  water,  for  instance, 
there  is  such  a  terrific  undertow  that  it 
sets  up  a  small  maelstrom  among  the 
reefs  lying  off  the  island.  At  low  tide 
is  the  time  to  come. 

February  12.  Got  the  chest  out  of 
the  cave,  though  it  was  a  difficult  job.  I 
don't  know  of  what  wood  the  thing  is 
built — some  South  American  hardwood, 
I  fancy — but  it  weighs  like  metal.  The 
heavy  brass  clampings  count  for  some- 
thing, of  course.  Luckily  there  was  no 
sea,  and  I  had  a  smooth  passage  around 
the  point.  I  laughed  rather  ruefully  as 
I  passed  the  Cave  of  the  Two  Arches. 
To  think  of  the  toil  I  wasted  there!  I 
wish  Benjy  had  encountered  the  fateful 
pig  a  little  sooner. 

Got  the  chest  aboard  the  Island  Queen 
and  stowed  in  the  cabin.  Not  room  left 
to  swing  a  kitten.  Contrived  an  elabor- 
ate arrangement  of  ropes  and  spikes  to 
keep  it  in  place  in  a  heavy  sea. 

In  the  afternoon  began  moving  the 
gold.     It's  the  deuce  of  a  job. 

February   15.     Been  hard   at   it  for 


three  days.  Most  of  the  gold  moved. 
Have  to  think  too  of  provisions  and 
water  for  the  trip.  I  am  making  rather 
a  liberal  allowance,  in  case  of  being 
blown  out  of  my  course  by  a  tropical 
gale. 

February  16.  On  board  the  Island 
Queen.  Have  moved  my  traps  from  the 
hut  and  am  sleeping  on  the  sloop.  Want 
to  be  near  the  gold.  "Where  the  treas- 
ure is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also,"  and 
in  this  case  the  body  as  well.  To-mor- 
row I  have  only  to  bring  the  last  of  the 
gold  aboard — a  trifling  matter— and 
then  go  out  with  the  ebb.  I  would  have 
got  all  the  bags  on  board  to-day,  but  I 
noticed  a  worn  stretch  in  the  cable 
holding  the  sloop  and  stopped  to  repair 
it.  I  can't  have  the  sloop  going  on  the 
rocks  in  case  a  blow  comes  up  to-night. 
There  are  only  about  a  load  and  a  half 
of  bags  left  in  the  cave. 

A  queer  notion  seized  me  to-day  about 
the  crucifix,  when  I  was  bringing  it 
from  the  cave.  It  seemed  to  float  into 
my  brain— I  can't  say  from  what  quar- 
ter— that  I  had  better  leave  the  crucifix 
for  Bill.  It  wasn't  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to,  really — and  there  is  no  virtue 
in  a  cross-bones  to  make  a  man  sleep 
well. 

Of  course  I  put  the  absurd  idea  from 
me,  and  brought  the  crucifix  aboard 
with  the  rest  of  the  gold.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  I  know  that  the  vines  have  again 
covered  that  lonely-looking  gravestone 
from  sight.  I  can't  help  feeling  my 
own  glorious  good  fortune  to  be  some- 
how an  affront  to  poor  unlucky  Bill. 

To-morrow  one  last  trip  to  the  cave, 
and  then  hey,  for  home  and  Helen ! 
To  6?  continued 


The  Empty  Chair 

Continued  from  page  19 


Langton  Chase  had  belonged  to  the  M 
for  generations,  and  it  had  been  a  proud 
house  till  the  events  occurred  which 
separated  the  young  husband  and  wife. 
That  was  twenty-one  years  ago. 

The  quarrel  had  been  a  foolish  one 
and  for  the  usual  cause — jealousy. 
After  his  wife  had  left  him  Mr.  Mostyn 
discovered  how  utterly  mistaken  he  had 
been.  But  he  had  spoken  harsh  words 
which  rankled  in  a  tender  soul  and 
Nita  Mostyn  never  came  back. 

The  grief-stricken  man  sought  for 
her  high  and  low  but  for  a  long  while 
fruitlessly.  Then  he  obtained  some  in- 
telligence. She  had  been  for  three 
months,  after  leaving  him,  companion 
to  an  elderly  lady,  an  invalid,  whom  she 
had  hardlyjeft  night  or  day.  But  she 
had  thrown  up  this  situation — it  was 
easy  to  gues.^  why,  poor  soul — and  no 
further  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered. 
What  .^he  must  have  suffered  from  that 
time  till  death  claimed  her  in  the  work- 
house can  only  be  conjectured.  Yet, 
though  she  was  about  to  bear  him  a 
child — a  child  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing— she  had  not  sought  to  return  to 
her  husband.  He  had  said  in  his  anger 
that  he  never  wished  to  look  upon  her 
face  again. 

Mr.  Mostyn  became  ill  in  consequence 
of  his  failure  to  trace  his  wife.  He  lay 
at  death's  door  for  many  weeks.  But 
he  recovered  suddenly — -his  physical 
health,  at  least — declaring  that  his 
wife  had  come  back  to  him,  and  this 
delusion  persisted  ever  after. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  that  his  recovery  synchron- 
ized exactly  with  his  wife's  death. 

By  degree  Langton  Chase  sank  into 
the  condition  in  which  I  had  found  it. 
Mr.  Mostyn  hugged  his  delusion  to  him- 
gelf — he  cut  himself  off  from  the  world. 
It  was  better  so.  The  faithful  Keeley 
and  his  wife  tended  to  their  master,  act- 
ing the  parts  that  were  demanded  of 
them.  Silence  and  subdued  light  were 
in  the  order  of  things — the  silence 
which  a  man  demands  who  holds  daily 
converse  with  the  ghost  of  his  lost  love, 
the  subdued  light  which  enables  him  the 
better  to  realize  her  presence. 

I  TOOK  Keeley  into  my  confidence  and 
it  w.as  thus  that  we  strung  the  story 
togethir.  The  old  fellow  was  astound- 
ed— aei  may   well  be   imagined — at   the 


new  development,  as  well  as  deeply 
moved. 

He  was  convinced,  however,  of  the 
genuineness  of  my  representation  as 
soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  May — which 
he  did  that  same  night.  I  need  not 
dilate  upon  her  joy  at  seeing  me  safe 
home  again,  nor  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  was  imparted  to  her — 
all  that  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagin- 
ation. It  almost  seems  to  detract  from 
the  romance  of  the  story — to  bring  it 
down  to  the  recognized  fiction  level — 
when  I  admit — as  I  must — that,  later 
on,  definite  proof  was  forthcoming  to 
show  that  May's  mother,  the  poor  girl 
who  had  died  in  the  workhouse,  and 
Mr.  Mostyn's  wife  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  But  .so  it  was.  The  fact 
was  decisively  proved  by  handwriting 
which  had  been  preserved,  as  well  as  by 
tiny  locket,  with  hair  in  it,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  dead  girl  and  hand- 
ed to  Mr.  Greening.  The  hair  was  that 
of  Nita  Mostyn's  husband. 

"To  think  of  it,"  Keeley  kept  repeat- 
ing, "that  the  master  had  a  child  after 
after  all!  Why,  he  longed  for  a  child, 
prayed  for  one !  But  how  shall  we  break 
it  to  him— how?" 

This  was  a  difficulty  certainly,  but  it 
was  eventually  solved,  and  Keeley  him- 
self engineered  the  solution.  He  it  was 
who  broke  the  news  to  Mr.  Mostyn  of 
the  existence  of  his  daughter.  He  in- 
vented a  story  which  would  seem  plaus- 
ible to  the  ears  of  the  man  who  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  his  wife  was 
still  alive  and  with  him. 

Mrs.  Mostyn,  so  he  declared,  had  be- 
come a  mother  during  those  months  of 
her  absence  from  home  after  the 
quarrel — true  enough  this — the  child 
had  been  put  out  to  nurse  and  lost — 
and  Mrs.  Mostyn,  after  her  return  to 
her  husband — her  supposed  return — 
had  never  dared  to  avow  the  facts  for 
fear  of  the  terrible  trouble  which  such 
an  avowal  would  cause.  Now,  however, 
by  accident,  Mr.  Mostyn's  daughter  had 
been  found  and  was  only  waiting  to  be 
taken  to  her  father's  arms.  Keeley 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  deputed  to 
break  the  nevls. 

And  so,  a  few  days  later,  I  took  May 
to  Langton  Cjhase.  I  shall  never  forget 
her  meeting,  with  her  father.  He  ac- 
cepted her  ^.'t  once — the  likeness  was  so 
astonishint?  that  t^^here  could  be  no  ques- 
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The  Correct 
Viewpoint 

In  these  days  of  intellectual  nervous- 
ness it  is  important  to  maintain  the 
proper  mental  equilibrium. 

The  new  outlook  on  life,  the  fresh 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  mankind  are 
being  described  as  revolutionary. 

There  is  a  danger  in  the  general  eagerness  to 
preserve  established  liberties  of  repressing  any 
legitimate  organic  development. 

To  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  events  at  their 
true  value  it  is  imperative  to  have  the  widest  and 
most  reliable  source  of  information. 

It  is  only  thus  that  Canadian  leaders  of  progress 
will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  healthy  and 
unsound  movements. 
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tion.  She  must  have  been  the  exact 
image  of  that  cherished  ghost  who  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  table  night  after 
night. 

At  dinner  that  evening  we  were  our 
three  selves — and  the  empty  chair.  It 
was  strange  to  watch  Mr.  Mostyn's  eyes 
as  they  turned  now  upon  his  living 
daughter,  now  upon  the  place  where  he 
imagined  his  wife  to  be  seated.  And 
how  cleverly  May  played  her  part — 
hard  as  it  must  have  been  for  her! 

At  Mostyn's  invitation  we  moved  into 
Langton  Chase  the  next  day.  The  fond- 
est intimacy  had  sprung  up  between 
him  and  his  new-found  daughter.  And 
by  degrees  we  noticed  a  subtle  change 
come  over  the  man.  It  was  only  to  May 
that  his  eyes  wandered  and  he  ceased  to 
hold  converse  with  the  shadow. 

And  some  ten  days  later,  when  we 
seated  ourselves  at  dinner,  he  turned 
to  the  old  butler  and  said  tremulously: 
"Keeley,  you  may  remove  that  empty 
chair!" 


Winning  a  Post 

in  Fur  Land 

Contiriued  from  page  21 

He  went  immediately  to  Macneil's 
room,  but  Mrs.  McKenzie  had  preceded 
him  with  a  report  of  the  result  of  the 
conference. 

"That's  right,  Upham !"  cried  the  old 
chief  factor,  ihe  light  of  battle  in  his 
eyes.  "Don't  let  th..'m. bluff  you.  Stand 
them  off  and  may  be  the  others  will  get 
back  in  time.    Don't  give  in  to  them." 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
wouldn't,"  replied  the  clerk,  "but  there 
are  women  here,  Mr.  Macneil,  and  we 
must  remember  them,  even  before  the 
company." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  keep  on  bluffing.  We 
mustn't  give  in." 

"I'll  try,  sir,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  use- 
less. They're  determined  and  I  don't 
believe  they  can  be  held  off  until  to- 
morrow. They've  sent  out  a  call  for 
the  entire  band  to  gatl-.er  outside  the 
fence.  The  sun  has  set  and  they're  al- 
ready building  a  council  fire  less  than 
fifty  feet  from  the  gate." 

Macneil  demanded  a  recital  of  the 
entire  conference  with  Eshquandem, 
but  even  his  knowledge  of  Indian  nature 
and  his  vast  experience  failed  to  find  a 
loophole  or  suggest  a  counter  course. 
Still  his  belief  that  the  whole  situation 
was  preposterous  would  not  down. 

"They  won't  dare!"  he  exclaimed. 
"They  know  better!  They  know  they 
will  lose  in  the  end!" 

"Remember  Fort  St.  John  and  Fort 
Pitt,"  Johnnie  reminded  him. 

"That  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  can't 
happen  now." 

"And  Trout  Lake.  And  Fort  Chimo 
cnly  three  years  ago." 

•'Johnnie'"  cried  the  old  man  on  tho 
verge  of  a  panic.  "Get  out  there  and 
do  something.  I  can't  let  this  happan, 
not  after  fifty  years  in  the  service.  Such 
a  thing  can't  come  to  me  now." 

Johnnie  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
living-room  to  reassure  the  women  and 
tiien  went  to  the  store,  where  he  locked 
himself  in  and  was  not  seen  again  while 
daylight  lasted. 

A  S  darkness  came  more  than  one  hun- 
^*  dred  Indians  had  gathered  around 
the  big  fire  outside  the  gate.  Every 
one  was  armed  with  a  rifle  and  an  ax. 
For  a  time  they  circled  and  shrieked 
about  the  blaze,  working  themselves  into 
a  frenzy.  Several  times  the  swirling 
group  swept  away  from  the  fire  and 
toward  the  gate,  while  the  women, 
watching  from  the  darkened  windows 
of'  the  dwelling  house,  retreated  into  the 
hall  that  led  to  Macneil's  room.  Some- 
how they  felt  ultimate  safety  lay  in 
the  presence  of  the  old  man  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  gaining  an  influence 
over  the  Indian  equalled  by  that  of  less 
than  half  a  dozen  white  men  in  the 
history  of  America. 

"Where's    Upham?"   d^-manded    Mac- 
neil when  the  shrieks  ros?  to  an  alarm- 
ing pitch  and  Mrs.  McKenzie  cried  out 
that  she  had  seen  the  gates  pushed  over. 
"He's  gone,  run  away!"  declared  the 
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post  manager's  wife.  "We  haven't  seen 
him  since  darkness  came." 

"I  knew  it!"  wailed  the  district  man- 
ager impotently.  "I  knew  he  didn't 
have  it  in  him." 

Mary's  protest  was  cut  short  by  a  sud- 
den silence.  The  shrieking  and  yelling 
ceased  as  if  by  magic  and  the  two 
women  rushed  out  to  the  front  windows. 

"What  is  it?"  Macneil  shouted  after 
them.' 

"They're  holding  a  council  right  out- 
side the  gate,"  reported  Mrs.  McKenzie 
excitedly.  "Eshquandem  is  speaking  to 
them.    The  end  will  come  soon  now." 

"Find  Upham  and  have  him  tell  them 
they  can  have  what  they  want,"  com- 
manded the  district  manager.  "I'd  stick 
it  out,  but  I  can't  have  you  women  mur- 
dered by  those  devils." 

AS  she  hurried  from  the  room  the  wild 
shrieking  began  again.  But  it  lack- 
ed completely  its  old  note  of  defiance. 
Instead  it  became  a  cry  of  sheer  terror, 
and  Mrs.  McKenzie  reached  a  front 
window  just  in  time  to  see,  stalking 
across  the  enclosure  from  behind  a 
warehouse  and  straight  toward  the  gate, 
a  strange  figure  of  fire. 

Fifteen  feet  high  it  swayed,  with  a 
head  of  brilliant  light  and  arms  and 
trunk  of  glowing  coals.  Straight  to- 
ward the  gate  it  went,  undulating,  awk- 
ward in  its  movements,  but  never  hesi- 
tating. In  a  few  seconds  it  had  reached 
tre  high  fence,  tottered,  lurched,  and 
then  was  among  the  Indians  about  the 
fire. 

Yelling  in  panic,  running  in  every 
direction  and  pursued  by  the  strange, 
superaatural  being,  they  sought  shelter 
so  quickly  that  in  less  than  a  minute 
after  the  appearance  of  the  monster 
there  was  not  an  Indian  in  sight.  For  a 
while  the  lighted  figure  lurched  around 
the  fire  and  then  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come. 

AT  noon  the  next  day,  McKenzie  and 
^*-  his  staff  returned  to  obtain  from 
the  overjoyed  Macneil  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  how  Johnnie  Upham,  with  a 
pair  of  stilts  and  a  Japanese  lantern  of 
his  own  construction,  had  routed  more 
than  one  hundred  Indians  single  hand- 
ed and  had  put  an  end  to  a  situation 
which  threatened  disaster  to  Savant 
House.      That   evening    the    church    of 


England  missionary  arrived  on  his  an- 
nual visit  and,  with  Macneil  giving  the 
bride  away  in  his  own  room,  Johnnie 
and  Mary  were  married. 

The  district  manager  never  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  regret  his  promise  or 
to  hold  its  exaction  against  Johnnie. 
The  second  day  after  the  wedding  he 
got  out  of  bed  and  accompanied  the 
couple  to  the  gate  as  they  were  about  to 
take  canoes  to  Spirit  Lake. 

"We  wipe  the  slate  clean,  Johnnie," 
he  declared  as  he  supported  himself 
with  one  arm  around  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  "You've  got  what  a  fur  tra- 
der needs,  resourcefulness,  wit,  ingen- 
uity. It  isn't  force  that  counts  in  the 
fur  business  but  brains,  cleverness. 
You'll  need  them  at  Spirit  Lake  and 
good  luck  with  the  opposition  there. 
You'll  get  them.  Cook  up  a  scheme  like 
you  did  here  and  the  post  is  yours." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Johnnie  as 
he  shook  hands. 

Then  he  turned  to  Mary. 

"Will  you  go  down  to  the  canoes, 
please?"  he  asked.  "I  want  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Macneil." 

"Not  another  promise?"  grinned  the 
district  manager.  ■ 

"But  it  is.  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  Eshquandem." 

"Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  I'll  hang 
him  up  by  the  thumbs  for  a  week. 
Leave  it  to  me." 

"No,  no!"  protested  Johnnie.  "You 
mustn't  say  a  word.    You  see ." 

He  stammered  and  then  turned  away 
hesitatingly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Mac- 
neil. 

"Well,  sir,  Paul  wasn't  exactly  res- 
ponsible for  that  uprising.  You  see,  I 
gave  him  a  suit  of  clothes  and  there 
wore  two  plugs  of  tobacco  for  every 
other  Indian  in  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
they  acted  the  part  very  well,  sir." 

Macneil's  face  turned  black  beneath 
his  white  hair.  He  clenched  both  fists 
and  shook  them  under  Johnnie's  nose. 
He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak,  but 
somehow  the  words  would  not  come. 
Then  the  tense  muscles  relaxed  and  a 
grin  spread  across  his  face. 

"Begone,  you  young  devil!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It's  quits  if  you  turn  your 
tricks  against  the  Spirit  Lake  opposi- 
tion. Knock  them  out  and  the  post  is 
yours  so  long  as  I  have  the  say  of  it." 


The  Woman's  Court 

Contimied  from  page  28 


In  truth,  I  have  never  otficially  taken 
such  a  case  for,  where  a  settlement  has 
failed,  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  my 
experienced  and  very  able  coadjutor, 
Mr  P.  C.  H.  Primrose,  the  Magistrate 
in  the  Men's  Police  Court,  who  is  the 
positive  terror  of  all  husbands  falling 
into  the  error  of  one-sided  or  rancorous 
reasoning. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  northern 
country,  where  the  foreigner  beats  his 
wife  about  once  a  week,  to  look  lightly 
upon  these  officers,  but  old  Carlyle, 
over  in  England,  was  absolutely  right 
when  he  said,  "There  is  not  a  red  In- 
dian hunting  by  Lake  Winnipeg  can 
quarrel  with  his  squaw,  but  the  whole 
world  mu.st  smart  for  it;  will  not  the 
price  of  beaver  rise?" 

During  the  war,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion thereof,  nearly  all  magistrates  have 
had  many  domestic  difficulties  to  settle, 
e.specially  in  the  reconciliation  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  the  data  of  those  wan- 
dering affections  would  strain  even  the 
pen  of  the  Recording  Angel. 

Sometimes,  in  less  responsible  mo- 
ment, one  is  inclined  to  think  the  trouble 
with  certain  marriages  is  that  light- 
headed, fickle  folk  are  permitted  to  live 
together  as  a  matter-of-course,  instead 
of  meeting  clandestinely.  Men  were  al- 
wr.ys  queer  anjway. 

In  bringing  about  the.se  reconcilia- 
tions, a  magistrate  might  discuss  at 
great  length  the  application  of  the  dif- 
ferent arguments,  and  how  each  had 
been  found  to  operate.  The  subject  pre- 
sents so  many  aspects,  and  is  of  such 
vital  human  interest,  that  the  ink  of 
one's  pen  fairly  bubbles  to  spread  itself 
thereon. 


Ah,  well !  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  is 
not  wise  to  tell  all  one  knows. 

Magistrate  of  the  Future 

IT  may  be  that  in  the  future  the  work 
of  magistrates  will  relate  more  to  the 
family  and  its  problems,  and  how  to 
keep  it  together  as  a  unit,  instead  of 
putting  the  miscreant  through  a  hide- 
ous mill,  which  runs  into  dollars  and 
days,  they  will  receive  a  more  indivi- 
dualized treatment.  The  magistrate 
vdll  be  a  specialist  who  will  study  cases, 
group  them,  make  deductions,  and  in- 
telligently apply  the  remedy.  Or  to  put 
it  more  plainly,  the  so-called  "police 
court"  will  be  a  C.  C.  S. ;  that  is  a 
Casualty  Clearing  Station;  a  kind  of 
hospital  where  the  X-ray  is  turned  on, 
looking  towards  a  cure.  The  success  of 
a  magistrate  will  gradually  come  to  be 
considered  as  to  the  fewness  of  his  or 
her  cases,  and  not  as  to  their  multipli- 
city. Judges  of  Superior  Courts  receive 
white  gloves  when  they  have  no  docket; 
the  same  should  apply  to  magistrates, 
though  speaking  for  myself,  I  would 
prefer  a  white  lace  collar  or  a  Maltese 
lace  handkerchief.  Who  ever  saw  a 
magistrate  have  the  time  to  wear  white 
gloves  anyway? 

In  taking  her  place  as  a  magistrate, 
a  woman  need  not  fret  unduly  about  her 
ignorance  of  procedure.  If  she  be  stu- 
dious, and  have  a  teachable  spirit  she 
will  find  that  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the 
crown  prosecutors,  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney-Gieneral,  his  solicitors,  the  librarian 
at  the  Law  Courts,  and  nearly  all  the 
barristers  in  the  city,  ready  to  help  and 
advise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  prob- 
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They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Film-coated  teeth  are  cloudy 
and  unclean.  So  dental  science 
has  for  years  sought  a  way  to 
combat  film.  That  way  has 
now  been  found.  Able  authori- 
ties have  proved  it  by  careful 
tests.  And  leading  dentists  all 
over  America  are  now  urging 
its  adoption. 
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Have    You  Noticed? 

In  any  conversation  that  is  fairly  general,  some 
tirebrand  slashes  out  with  condemnations  right 
and  left.  What  he  says  is  interesting,  but  it  isn't 
informing.  Usually  there  is  at  least  one  nian 
present  who  listens  to  the  general  vilification 
thus  started  and  then  quietly  brings  out  a  point 
which  causes  all  to  pause  and  think. 

This  is  the  man  with  the  balanced  viewpoint — 
the  man  who  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things  before 
condemning — who  takes  notice  of  the  various 
influences  at  work. 

It  is  this  balanced  viewpoint  which  is  presented 
in  editorials  and  articles  of 
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ably  get  to  have  a  kind  of  paternal  in- 
terest in  her  work  and,  on  occasion,  will 
even  take  abuse  from  her  right  in  the 
court-room.  At  least,  they  will  if  they 
are  like  the  fine-fibred  fellows  of  Al- 
berta. 

The  Juvenile  Court 

THE  term  "Juvenile"  Court  is  a  mis- 
nomer in  that  many  adults  are 
tried  therein  for  contributing  to  the  de- 
linquency of  a  child  under  the  Provi- 
sions of  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  of 
the  Dominion;  or  to  its  neglect  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Children's  Protec- 
tion Act  of  the  Province. 

The  Dominion  Act,  in  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  Juvenile  Courts,  de- 
fines a  delinquent  as  "any  child  that 
\'iolates  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  or  any  Dominion  or  Provincial 
statute,  or  any  by-law  or  ordinance  of 
any  municipality,  for  which  violation 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  is 
awarded;  or  who  is  liable  by  reason  of 
any  other  act  to  be  committed  to  any 
industrial  school  or  juvenile  reforma- 
tory." All  children  under  sixteen  are 
to  be  tried  in  a  juvenile  court. 

A  "neglected  child"  under  the  Provin- 
cial Act  does  not  necessarily  mean  one 
who  is  unprovided  for  from  a  material 
standpoint  but  who  by  reason  of  the 
neglect,  drunkenness  or  other  vice  of  its 
parents  is  growing  up  without  salutary 
control  or  in  circumstances  exposing 
such  child  to  an  idle  or  dissolute  life. 

All  children  under  eighteen  are  amen- 
able under  this  act.  Adult  persons  who, 
by  their  acts,  contribute  to  the  delin- 
quency or  neglect  of  a  child  are  liable 
on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500.00  or  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Criminal  Code  states  that  "the 
care  and  custody  and  discipline  of  a 
juvenile  delinquent  shall  approximate 
as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which  should 
be  given  by  its  parents,  and  that  as  far 
as  practicable,  every  juvenile  delinquent 
shall  be  treated,  not  as  a  criminal,  but 
as  a  mis-directed  child,  and  one  needing 
aid,  encouragem,ent,  help,  and  assis- 
tance." 

This  Act  was  passed  in  1908,  but  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  public 
tribute  paid  to  the  framers  of  this  Act. 
This  is  a  belated  acknowledgment  but 
my  hat  is  at  their  feet — Western  som- 
iirero  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  the  more 
comely  ones  from  the  East  will  cover  it. 

State,  the  Ultimate  Parent 

Il^HILE  the  primary  right  of  the  cus- 
'  '  tody  of  the  child  is  in  its  parents, 
the  State  claims  to  be  its  ultimate 
parent,  and  may  deprive  the  parents 
of  the  custody  when  they  have  forfeited 
their  right  by  some  act  of  omission  or 
commission  under  the  law. 

If  at  all  possible,  forfeiture  is  to  be 
avoided  and  if  the  child,  after  being  in 
court,  is  permitted  to  return  home  it 
must  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  proba- 
tion officer  who  is  the  representative  of 
the  court. 

Probation  is  really  a  "trying  out"  of 
the  child  under  judicial  guardianship 
and  is  only  applied  to  delinquent  chil- 
dren. In  the  case  of  neglected  children 
they  are  the  parents  who  are  being  tried 
out.  Neglected  children  are  spoken  of 
as  being  "under  supervision." 

In  dealing  with  delinquent  children, 
everything  that  would  suggest  custody 
is  studiously  avoided,  and  the  patrol 
wagon  is  never  used.  The  officers  who 
deal  with  them  wear  no  uniforms.  The 
Remand  Home  is  called  "The  Shelter," 
and  here  kindness  is  the  keynote. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  all  persons  are 
for  the  child.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  prosecution;  only  a  hearing. 

White  Flag  Over  Court 

THE  Counsel  who  has  been  engaged 
by  misguided  parents  to  conduct 
their  case,  finds  out  presently  that  the 
court  is  under  a  white  flag,  and  that 
the  court  officials  are  really  more  in- 
terested in  the  child's  well-being  than 
he,  himself. 

A  delinquent  child  may  be  discharged; 
may  be  placed  on  probation;  may  be 
sent  to  the  country  or  placed  in  an  in- 
stitution, or  if  it  be  shown  that  its 
parents  contributed  to  its  delinquency, 


Shoes  for  Everyday 
in  the  Year 

Chums  Shoes  are  Styl- 
ish. They  fit  well  and 
give  maximum  wear. 

Chums  Shoes  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  normal 
foot — especially  design- 
ed for  children  3  to  14 
years  of  age. 

Chums  Shoes  protect 
ankle  and  foot  bones, 
muscles  and  tendons. 
•  They  prevent  fallen 
arches,  bent  bones, 
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it  can  be  taken  from  them  entirely  and 
placed  in  a  foster  home. 

The  Feeble-Minded 

MUCH  of  the  delinquency  comes  from 
feeble-mindedness,  in  which  cases  to 
endeavor  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
children  by  probation  seems  like  thresh- 
ins:  out  mere  straw.  There  are  passive 
wrong-doers,  or  the  "born-tired."  It 
may  be  said  of  them  as  of  Jacob's  son, 
Reuben,  "Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  excel." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  de- 
linquency to  result  from  acute  mental 
activity,  arising  from  an  ambition  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  "make  a  mark" 
in  the  world. 

Sometimes,  a  boy  does  wrong  wilfully 
for  fear  of  being  thought  "a  sissy." 
The  average  boy  has  no  desire  to  be  a 
horrible  example  of  the  virtues.  He  pre- 
fers to  be  irreligiously  comfortable.  Or 
a  little  girl  who  ought  to  be  playing  with 
dolls  will  be  desirous,  above  all  else,  of 
showing  that  she  too,  is  "a  good  scout." 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  de- 
clared such  a  scout,  aged  sixteen,  to  be 
a  neglected  child,  and  a  ward  of  the 
Department.  At  the  same  time  a  similar 
finding  was  made  in  the  matter  of  her 
daughter,  aged  five  months. 

Property-Sense  Lacking 

/^THER  children  do  wrong  and  steal 
\J  becaue  they  lack  the  property- 
sense.  This  "swiping,"  as  they  call  it, 
is  largely  due  to  their  living  in  flats 
and  other  places  as  tenants. 

In  order  to  deal  with  delinquents  ef- 
fectually, it  is  necessary  to  consider 
their  cases  individually  and,  to  this  end, 
careful  studies  are  made  by  the  officials 
before  being  presented  to  the  judge  of 
the  children's  court,  special  attention 
being  given  to  family  history  and  en- 
vironment. It  is  quite  true  what  the 
Hindoos  say,  that  ten  children  have 
eleven  dispositions. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  a 
juvenile  court  is  to  secure  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  child  so  that  she  may 
talk  freely.  This  takes  time.  You  must 
re-tie  her  hair  ribbon;  admire  her  new 
shoes,  discuss  the  stitches  in  her  sweats 
er,  and  find  out  her  standard  at  school. 
Even  then,  she  may  remain  afraid  and 
withhold  the  light  of  her  countenance 
from  you. 

■  Flushing  the  Game 

T  AST  winter,  two  little  girls  were  left 
•»-'  alone  for  some  months  on  a  bush 
homestead,  forty  miles  from  a  railroad, 
and  with  no  near  neighbors.  Their 
brother  was  overseas  with  the  fighting 
forces;  their  mother  was  dead;  their 
father  was  serving  a  term  in  jail.  Hear- 
ing of  their  plight,  two  probation  officers 
were  sent  from  the  city  to  bring  them  in. 
There  was  no  motor  trail  to  the  farm, 
and  the  officers  were  obliged  to  walk  a 
mile  through  the  forest.  Being  strang- 
ers, they  unintentionally  flushed  the 
game,  so  that  for  two  hours  the  scared 
childTen  dodged  around  the  trees  before 
being  captured.  The  girls  wore  overalls 
that  were  not  entirely  overalls,  and  their 
little  hands  were  hard  as  horse's  hoofs. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  establish 
relations  in  court  but,  ultimately,  we 
came  to  a  perfect  understanding  through 
my  expressing  a  curiosity  concerning 
their  horses :  whether  or  not  these  were 
"single-footers,"  and  whether  they  balk- 
ed on  their  front  or  their  hind  legs.  You 
would  never  credit  the  freshet  of  talk 
that  issued  forth  in  the  ten  rapturous 
.r.inutes  following. 

One  would  like  to  say  much  regarding 
the  work  of  the  juvenile  court,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  most  interesting,  and  to 
my  thinking,  the  most  important  of  all 
courts,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it 
aims: 

(1)  To  preserve  the  home  as  a  unit. 

(2)  To  provide  good  homes  for  chil- 
dren who  are  without  them. 

(3)  To  be  a  real  parent  to  the  neglect- 
ed or  delinquent  child. 

(4)  By  reformative  work  outside  the 
prisons,  to  prevent  these  being  filled. 

(5)  To  punish  those  beasts  in  the 
human  jungle  who  destroy  children. 

(6)  'To  make  the  Canada  of  to-mor- 
row an  ideal  state. 

Oh,  yes!  there  is  another  benefit  in 
the  juvenile  court:  it  helps  to  wipe  from 
the  heart  of  the  magistrate,  hardness 


and  suspicion.  From  restraining  fierce 
folk  and  wild,  there  is  the  likelihood  of 
becoming  fierce  yourself.  This  is  why, 
in  China,  they  call  the  magistrate  "the 
old  tiger." 

Women  Police  Officials 

IN  the  Women's  Police  Court  at  Ed- 
monton, the  orderly  is  a  woman  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  as 
matron  at  the  Headquarters,  in  Alberta, 
in  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police.  She  accompanies  and  cares  for 
all  insane  women  who  come  to  the  court; 
serves  summons,  and  frequently  makes 
arrests. 

Two  women  were  recently  appointed 
constables  on  the  City  Police  Force  with 
full  powers.  Their  work  is  to  be  of  a 
preventative  and  protective  nature. 
Their  special  "beats"  are  in  the  caba- 
rets, dance-halls,  and  on  the  streets 
after  theatre  hours  of  night.  There  is 
no  doubt,  too,  that  they  will  upon  occa- 
sion assist  the  morality  squad  of  the 
Force  in  special  detective  work. 

The  women  probation  officers  of  the 
city  and  for  the  Province,  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Neglected 
Children,  have  also  full  constabulary 
powers.  When  not  preparing  cases  for 
the  court,  their  time  is  spent  in  super- 
vising the  wards  of  the  Department  who 
are  under  probation;  are  out  at  ser- 
vice; or  who  have  been  adopted  into 
foster  homes.  The  tribulations  of  the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe  fades 
out  of  remembrance  when  one  considers 
the  difficulties  with  children,  encounter- 
ed daily,  by  these  fine  and  faithful 
women. 

Recently,  the  Local  Council  of  Women 
requested  that  I  be  appointed  a  police 
Commissioner  for  the  City  and  Province 
but  for  several  reasons,  I  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination.  'This  is  mentioned 
to  show  that  the  equal  status  of  women 
in  police  affairs  is  rapidly  becoming  es- 
tablished in  Alberta. 

The  indirect  benefits  accruing  from 
the  court  are  many.  One  of  these  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  women,  hearing 
the  eases  without  embarrassment,  get 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  Sie 
Criminal  Code,  the  Provincial  Statutes, 
and  the  City  By-Laws.  They  also  find 
out  what  is  happening  in  the  cabarets, 
bars,  dance-halls,  places  of  resort, 
opium  dens,  improperly  conducted  lodg- 
ing-houses, and  in  the  streets,  and  are 
accordingly  able  to  take  definite  action 
wherever  required.  The  results  have 
been  highly  gratifying. 

Courts  as  a  Spiritual  Force 

IT  is  true,  there  were  times  in  the  last 
three  years  when  I  have  thought  the 
women  of  the  city  were  not  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  court  as  its  urgency 
seemed  to  demand :  times  when  I  have 
felt  alone  and  over-worked. 

But,  one  day,  I  was  startled  to  find 
how  much  the  women  valued  their  court, 
not  as  an  exemplification  of  women's 
rights,  but  as  a  spiritual  force  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  I  found  out  that  at 
their  weekly  services  in  the  churches, 
they  were  offering  prayers  that  all 
things  which  were  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  might  be  demonstrated  in 
my  life,  and  that  I  might  have  the  re- 
quisite strength  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Than  this,  nothing  more  beautiful  has 
ever  happened  me. 

My  own  petition?  Do  you  care  to 
know?  It  is  from  Gitanjali  by  Tagore; 
"that  I  may  never  lose  the  bliss  of  the 
touch  of  the  one  in  the  play  of  the 
many." 


Staveley,    Alta.. 

Nov.  24th.  1919. 
I  am  vqry  pleased  to  hear  that  MAC- 
LEAN'S is  to  be  issued  twice  monthly. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  publications 
to  be  had  and  I  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  We  have  so  few  Canadian  magra- 
sine  that  a  good  one   is  appreciated. 

R.B.A. 


Winnipeg,  Nov.  12,  1919. 
I  enclose  cheque  for  three  years*  sub- 
scription to  MACLEAN'S.  It  is  the  only 
magazine  published  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  interests  me,  and  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  keep  it  Canadian 
and  British.  Wishing  you  every  success. 
J.W.B. 


See  What 
They  Say 

About 
LANKA 


When  your  friends  gather  for  afternoon 
tea  serve  them  a  cup  of  Lanka.  See  what 
they  say  about  its  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma.  Hear  them  exclaim  at  its  rich, 
sparkling  color.  This  flavor,  this  aroma, 
this  color,  are  due  to  scientific  blending 
of  Ceylon's  choicest  growths — the  British 
grown  hill  garden  teas  of  Nuwara-Eliya 
—best  value  the  world  produces. 

Lanka  Tea  is  imported  by  the  direct 
water  route  to  Vancouver  with  a  conse- 
quent saving  of  freight  rates  and  duty 
which  allovvs  it  to  be  sold  at  the  popular 
price  of  75  cents  a  pound. 

All  leading  dealers  can  supply  you  with 
Lanka.  Look  for  the  handsome  package 
illustrated  and  enjoy  the  best  value  the 
world  produces. 

WM.  BRAID  &  CO. 

Vancouver.  Canada 
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jjl  bias  filled  corsets 

are  designed  in  conformity 
witi  tie  science  of  Anatomy,  im- 
proving the  figure  and  conserving  the 

lUnstratiou  skows  the  "Liftup" 
no^el,  a  patented  invention  with 
■on-slip  elastic  inside  belt,  ■which 
geutlf  supports  the  abdomen.  This 
laodel  is  very  beneficial  for  use  after 
aa  operation  involving  an  abdominal 
ittclsloa,  and  is  most  effective  in  re- 
lieving those  physical  ailments  from 
which  manr  women  suffer. 


"VTrito  us  NOW  for  the 
name  and  address  of 
our  representative  in 
your  vicinity.  Useful 
hinla  on  fitting  and 
seTf-<measurement  Free 
upon  requeet. 
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ONLY  TABLETS  MARKED 
"BAYER"  _AR^  ASPIRIN 

Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross" 


contains  proper  directions  for  Colds, 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Lumbago,  Kheumatism,  Neuri- 
tit*,  Joint  Paina,  and  Pain  generally. 
Handy  tin  boxes  containing  12  tab- 
lets cost  but  a  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  "Bayer"  packages. 
Tbrcre  is  only  one  Aaplrin— "Bayer" — ^Yon  mnit  say  "Bayer" 

Aspirin  t«  the  trade  mark  (registered  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
acetl^acM^!«ler  of  Balicyllcacld.  While  It  Is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
znanufaotvre,  to  asfllet  the  public  against  Imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
wtU  be  vtamped  with  their  general   trade  mark,   the   "Bayer  Cross." 


The  name  "Bayer"  stamped  on  tab-' 
leta  positively  identifies  the  only  gen- 
uine Aspirin, — the  Aspirin  prescribed 
by  physicianH  for  over  nineteen  years 
and  now  made  in  Canada. 

Always  buy  an  unbroken  package 
ef  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  whicli 


The  Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  page  26 


set  out  to  put  it  into  operation.  Reach- 
ing Broadway  I  drifted  southward  till 
I  came  to  one  of  the  large  establish- 
ments for  ready-to-wear  clothing  which 
I  knew  were  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. On  entering  the  vast  empor- 
ium I  adopted  a  new  manner.  No  longer 
shrinking  as  I  had  shrunk  since  waking 
up  to  the  fact  of  my  misfortune  I  walk- 
ed briskly  up  to  the  first  man  whom  I 
saw  at  a  distance  eyeing  me  haughtily. 

"See  here,"  I  said,  in  a  good-mixer 
voice,  "I've  just  got  back  from  France, 
and  look  at  the  way  they've  rigged  me 
out.  Was  in  hospital  there,  after  I'd 
got  all  kinds  of  shock,  and  this  is  the 
best  I  could  do  without  coming  back  to 
Grod's  country  in  a  French  uniform. 
Now  I  want  to  see  the  best  you  can  do, 
and  how  pretty  you  can  make  me  look." 

On  emerging  I  was,  therefore,  pass- 
able to  glance  at,  and  after  a  haircut 
and  a  shave  I  was  no  longer  afraid  to 
see  my  reflection  in  a  glass.  I  had,  too, 
another  inspiration.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  startle  myself  into  finding 
the  way  home.  Calling  a  taxi  I  drove 
boldly  with  my  bags  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  trusting  to  the  inner  voice 
to  tell  me  the  place  for  which  to  buy  my 
ticket.  With  half  the  instinct  of  a  horse 
my  feet  might  take  the  road  to  the 
stable  of  their  own  accord. 

I  recognized  the  station  and  all  its 
ways — the  red-capped  colored  men,  the 
white-capped  white  ones,  the  subter- 
ranean shops,  the  gaunt  marble  spaces. 
I  recognized  the  windows  at  which  I 
must  have  taken  tickets  hundreds  of 
times,  and  played  my  comedy  by  walk- 
ing up  first  to  one  and  then  to  another, 
waiting  for  the  inner  voice  to  give  me  a 
tip.  I  found  nothing  but  blank  silence. 
The  world  was  all  before  me  where  to 
choose — only  Providence  was  not  my 
guide.  Or  if  Providence  was  my  guide 
His  thread  of  flame  was  not  visible. 

I  suppose  that  in  that  station  that 
afternoon  I  was  like  any  other  man  in- 
tending to  take  a  train.  At  least  I  could 
say  that.  So  pleased  was  I  with  myself 
that  more  than  once  during  the  two 
hours  of  my  test  I  went  into  the  station 
lavatory  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  my- 
self in  the  glass.  It  was  a  long  glass, 
capable  of  reflecting  some  dozen  men  at 
a  time,  and  I  was  as  like  the  rest  as  one 
elephant  is  like  another.  Oh,  that  re- 
lief! Oh,  that  joy!  Not  to  be  a  freak 
or  a  nut  made  up  for  the  moment  for 
my  sense  of  homelessness. 

When  tired  of  listening  for  a  call  that 
didn't  come  I  went  into  the  waiting- 
room  and  sat  down.  Again  I  was  like 
all  the  other  people  doing  the  same 
thing.  Propped  up  by  a  bag  on  each 
side  I  might  have  been  waiting  for  a 
train  to  any  of  the  suburbs.  I  might 
have  had  a  family  expecting  me  to  sup- 
per. The  obvious  reflection  came  to  me. 
To  all  whose  glances  happened  to  fall 
on  me  I  was  no  more  than  an  unstoried 
human  spot;  and  yet  behind  me  was  a 
history  that  would  have  startled  any 
one  of  them.  So  they  were  unstoried 
human  spots  to  me;  and  yet  behind  each 
of  them  there  lay  a  drama  of  which  I 
could  read  no  more  than  I  could  see  of 
the  World  of  light  beyond  the  speck  I 
called  a  star.  Was  there  a  Providence 
for  me,  or  them,  or  any  other  strayed 
homeless  dog?  As  I  glanced  at  the  faces 
before  me,  faces  of  tired  women,  faces 
of  despondent  men,  young  faces  hard- 
ened, old  faces  stupefied,  all  faces 
stamp  with  the  agelong  soddenness  of 
man,  I  asked  if  anywhere  in  the  uni- 
verse love  could  be  holding  up  the  lamps 
to  us? 

Like  millions  of  others  who  have  ask- 
ed this  question  I  felt  that  I  had  my 
trouble  for  my  pains;  but  I  got  another 
inspiration.  As  it  was  now  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  folly  of  expecting 
help  from  the  inner  voice  became  ap- 
parent. I  must  resort  to  some  ether 
expedient,  and  the  new  suggestion  was 
a  simple  one. 

/CHECKING  my  bags  in  the  parcel- 
^  office  I  made  for  the  nearest  great 
hotel.  The  hall  with  its  colossal  fur- 
nishings   was    familiar    from    the    mo- 


ment of  my  entry.  The  same  ever-so- 
slightly  over-dressed  ladies  might  have 
been  mincing  up  and  down  as  on  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  there;  the  same 
knots  of  men  might  have  begun  to  gath- 
er; the  same  orchestra  might  have  been 
jigging  the  same  tunes;  if  only  the  same 
men  were  at  the  office  desk  I  might  find 
my  ingenuity  rewarded. 

"I  wonder  if  there  are  any  letters  for 
m?  here?  I'm  not  staying  in  the  house; 
but  I  thought  •" 

"Name?" 

No  one  said,  as  I  hoped :  "I'll  see,  Mr. 
Smith,"  or,  "I'll  find  out,  Mr.  Jones," 
so  often  happens  when  a  man  has  been 
a  well-known  guest. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  spot  where 
strangers  from  other  places  congregat- 
ed, and  I  knew  that  in  the  lobbies  of 
hotels  one  of*-en  met  old  friends.  I  might 
meet  one  of  mine.  Better  still,  one  of 
mine  might  meet  me.  At  any  minute  I 
might  feel  a  clap  on  the  shoulder,  while 
someone  shouted,  "Hello,  old  Brown!" 
or,  "Why,  here's  Billv  Robinson! 
What'll  we  have  to  drink?"  These  had 
been  familiar  salutations,  and  might  be- 
come so  again. 

So  I  walked  up  and  down.  I  was  sorry 
I  had  neither  stick  nor  gloves,  but 
promised  to  supply  the  lack  at  once.  In 
the  meantime  I  could  thrust  my  hand* 
into  my  pockets  and  look  like  a  gentle- 
man at  ease  because  he  is  at  home. 
Having  enjoyed  this  sport  for  an  hour 
or  more  I  went  out  to  make  my  pur- 
chases. 

Fortified  with  these  I  repeated  my 
comedy  in  another  hotel,  and  presently 
in  a  third.  In  each  I  began  with  the 
same  formula  of  asking  for  letters;  and 
in  each  I  got  the  same  response. 
"Name?"  In  each  I  receded  with  a 
polite,  "Never  mind.  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  any  after  all."  In  each  I 
paraded  up  and  down  and  in  and  out, 
courting  the  glances  of  head-waiters, 
bell-hops,  and  lift-men,  always  in  the 
hope  of  a  recognition  and  a  "How-do, 
Mr.  So-and-so?"  that  never  came. 

BUT  by  six  o'clock  the  game  had  play- 
ed itself  cut  for  the  day  and  I  was 
not  only  tired,  but  depressed.  I  was  not 
discouraged,  for  the  reason  that  New 
York  was  full  of  big  hotels,  and  I  meant 
t^  begin  my  tramp  on  the  morrow 
There  were  clubs,  too,  into  which  on  one 
pretext  or  another  I  could  force  my  way, 
and  there  were  also  the  great  thorough 
fares.  Some  hundreds  of  people  in  New 
York  at  that  moment  would  probably 
have  recognized  me  at  a  glance — if  1 
could  only  come  face  to  face  with  them. 
All  my  efforts  for  the  next  few  wpek^^ 
must  be  bent  on  doing  that. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  was  tired  ana 
lonely.  There  were  two  or  three  things 
I  might  do,  each  of  which  I  had  promised 
to  myself  with  some  anticipation.  I 
could  go  to  a  good  restaurant  and  order 
a  good  feed;  I  could  go  to  a  good  hotel 
and  sleep  in  a  good  bed ;  I  could  buy  the 
evening  papers  and  find  out  what  kind 
of  world  I  was  living  in. 

As  to  carrying  out  this  programme  I 
had  but  one  prudential  misgiving.  It 
might  cost  more  money  than  it  would  be 
wise  for  me  to  spend.  My  visit  to  the 
purveyor  of  clothing  in  the  afternoon 
had  not  only  lightened  my  purse  but 
considerably  opened  my  eyes.  Where  I 
had  had  nearly  four  hundred  dollars 
I  had  now  nearly  three.  With  very 
slight  extravagance,  according  to  the 
standards  of  New  York,  it  would  come 
down  to  nearly  two,  and  then  to  nearly 
one,  and  then  to  ...  .  But  I  shuddered 
at  that,  and  stopped  thinking. 

Having  stopped  thinking  along  one 
set  of  lines  I  presently  found  myself  off 
on  ■Snother.  I  saw  Harry  Drinkwater 
sitting  in  the  dark  as  I  was  sitting  in 
the  hall  of  a  hotel.  That  is,  he  was  idle, 
and  I  was  idle.  He  was  eating  his  heart 
out,  as  I  was  eating  out  mine. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  go 
back  to  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  take 
him  out  to  dinner.  Alfonso,  recommend- 
ed by  Miss  Blair,  might  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful as  a  host  than  the  lady  with 
tressing  d  la  madone  who  had  given  me 
my  lunch;  but  we  could  try.     At  any 
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rate  the  boy  wouldn't  be  alone  on  the 
first  evening  in  New  York,  and  would 
feel  that  someone  cared  for  him. 

And  then  something  else  in  me  revolt- 
ed. No !  No !  A  thousand  times.  No !  I 
had  cut  loose  from  these  people  and 
should  stay  loose.  On  saying  goodbye 
to  Drinkwater  that  morning  I  had  dis- 
appeared without  a  trace.  Fbr  anyone 
who  tried  to  follow  me  now  I  should  be 
the  needle  in  a  haystack.  What  good 
could  come  of  my  going  back  on  my  own 
accord,  and  putting  myself  on  a  level  to 
which  I  did  not  belong? 

Like  many  other  Americans,  I  was 
no  believer  in  the  equality  of  men.  For 
men  as  a  whole  I  had  no  respect,  and  in 
none  but  the  smallest  group  had  I  any 
confidence.  Looking  at  the  faces  as 
they  passed  me  in  the  hall  I  saw  only 
those  of  brutes — and  these  were  mostly 
people  who  had  had  what  we  call  ad- 
vantages. As  for  those  who  had  not 
had  advantages  I  disliked  them  in  con- 
tact and  distrusted  them  in  principle. 
I  described  myself  not  only  as  a  snob 
but  as  an  aristocrat.  I  had  worked  it 
out  that  to  be  well  educated  and  well-to- 
do  was  the  normal.  To  be  poor  and  ill- 
educated  was  abnormal.  Those  who 
suffered  from  lack  of  means  or  refine- 
ment did  so  because  of  some  flaw  in 
themselves  or  their  inheritance.  They 
were  the  plague  of  the  world.  They 
created  all  the  world's  problems,  and 
bred  most  of  its  diseases.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  time  they  had  been  a 
source  of  disturbance  to  better  men,  and 
would  be  to  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  the  ironies  of  ironies,  then, 
that  I  should  have  become  a  member  of 
a  group  that  included  a  lady's  maid,  a 
chauffeur,  and  two  stenographers,  and 
have  been  hailed  as  one  of  them.  The 
lady's  maid  and  the  chauffeur  I  could, 
of  course,  dismiss  from  my  mind;  but 
the  two  stenographers  had  seemingly 
sworn  such  a  friendship  for  me  that 
nothing  but  force  would  cut  me  free 
from  it.  Very  well,  then;  I  should  use 
force  if  it  was  needed;  but  it  wouldn't 
be  needed.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  re- 
frain from  going  to  take  Drinkwater 
out  to  dinner,  and  they  would  never 
know  where  I  was. 

\ND  yet,  if  you  would  believe  it,  I 
went.  Within  half  an  hour  I  was 
knocking  at  his  bedroom  door,  and  hear- 
ing his  cheery,  "Come  in." 

Why  I  did  this  I  cannot  tell  you.  It 
was  neither  from  lonejiness,  nor  kind- 
heartedness,  nor  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
feet  that  wouldn't  take  the  horse  to  the 
stable  took  him  back  to  that  crimson 
vooming-houae,  and  that,  is  all  I  can  say. 

Drinkwater  was  sitting  in  the  dark, 
which  was  no  darker  to  him  than  day- 
light; but  when  I  switched  on  the  light 
his  pug-grin  gave  an  added  illumination 
to  the  room. 

"Say,  that's  the  darnedest!  I  knew 
you'd  come  in  spite  of  the  old  lady 
swearing  you  wouldn't.  I'd  given  you 
half  an  hour  yet;  and  here  you  are, 
twenty-five  minutes  ahead  of  time." 

"The  reception  annoyed  me.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  come;  but  it  was 
worse  to  have  been  expected. 

"How  have  you  been  getting  on?"  I 
asked,  in  order  to  relieve  my  first 
anxiety. 

"Oh,  fine!" 

"Haven't  you  been— dull?" 

"Lord,  no." 

"What  have  you  had  to  do?" 

"Oh,  enjoy  myself — feeling  my  way 
about  the  house.  I  can  go  all  round  the 
room,  and  out  into  the  hall,  and  up  and 
down  stairs  just  as  easy  as  you  can.  It's 
a  cinch." 

"Have  you  heard  anjrthing  of  Miss 
Blair?" 

"Sure!  Called  up  about  an  hour  ago 
to  say  she'd  found  the  swellest  place — ■ 
in  Forty-first  Street.  But,  say,  Jasper, 
what  do  you  think  of  a  girl  who  gives 
dp  a  room  she's  reserved  for  a  month 
and  more,  just  to 7" 

I  broke  in  on  this  to  ask  where  he  had 
Ills  lunch. 

"Oh,  the  old  girl  made  me  go  down 
ind  have  it  with  her.  She's  not  half  a 
bad  sort,  when  you  come  to  know  her. 
I've  asked  her  to  come  out  to  dinner 
.vith  me  at  Alfonso's — Lydia  Blair  says 
t's  a  dandy  place — and  now  you  can 
Join  the  party." 

"No;  I've  come  to  take  you  out," 
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"Say,  Jasper!  Do  you  think  I'm  al- 
ways going  to  pass  the  buck,  just  be- 
cause— You  and  little  Goldie  are  coming 
tD  dinner  with  me." 

Not  to  dispute  the  point  I  yielded  it, 
asking  only : 

"What  made  you  think  I  was  coming 
this  evening? — because,  you  know,  I 
didn't  mean  to." 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  Like  you  to  do  it. 
You're  the  sort.    That's  all." 

So  within  another  half  hour  I  found 
myself  at  Alfonso's,  on  Drinkwater's 
left,  with  little  Goldie  opposite.  Little 
Goldie  seemed  somehow  the  right  name 
for  the  Statue  of  the  Commander,  now 
that  she  wore  a  lingerie  hat  and  a 
blouse  of  the  kind  which  I  believe  is  call- 
ed peek-a-boo.  She  was  well  known  at 
Alfonso's,  however,  her  authority  secur- 
ing us  a  table  in  a  corner,  with  special 
attentions  from  head  and  subordinate 
waitresses. 

How  shall  I  tell  you  of  Alfonso's? 
Like  the  rooming-house  it  was  for  me  a 
new  social  manifestation.  It  was  what 
you  might  call  the  home  of  the  home- 
less, and  the  homeless  were  numerous 
and  noisy.  They  were  very  noisy,  they 
were  very  hot.  The  odor  of  food  struck 
upon  the  nostrils  like  the  smell  of  a 
whole-burnt-sacrifice  when  they  offered 
up  an  ox.  The  perfume  of  wine  swam 
on  top  of  that  of  food,  and  over  and 
above  both  the  smell  of  a  healthy,  pro- 
miscuous, perspiring  humanity,  washed 
and  unwashed,  in  a  festive  hurtling  to- 
gether, hilarious  and  hungry. 

The  food  was  excellent;  the  wine  as 
good  as  any  vin  ordinaire  in  France; 
the  service  rapid;  and  the  whole  a 
masterpiece  of  organization.  I  had  eat- 
en many  a  dinner  for  which  I  paid  ten 
times  as  much  which  wouldn't  have  com- 
pared with  it. 

TOURING  the  progress  of  the  meal  it 
'-^  was  natural  that  Miss  Flowerdew, 
whose  eye  commended  the  change  in  my 
appearance,  should  ask  me  what  I  had 
been  doing  through  the  day.  I  didn't,  as 
you  will  understand,  find  it  necessary 
to  go  into  details,  but  I  told  her  of  my 
unsuccessful   attempts  to  find  a  room. 

"Did  you  try  the  Hotel  Barcelona,  in 
Fourth  Avenue?" 

I  told  her  I  had  not. 

"Then  do  .so."  Fumbling  in  her  bag 
she  found  a  card  and  a  pencil.  "Take 
that,"  she  commanded,  when  she  had 
finished  scribbling,  "and  ask  for  Mr. 
Jewsbury.  If  he  isn't  in,  show  it  to  the 
roomclerk,  but  keep  it  for  Mr.  Jewsbury 
to-morrow.  I've  told  them  you  mn^-t 
have  a  room  and  bath,  not  over  two-fii:y 
a  day — and  clean.    Tell  them  I  said  so." 

"Is  Mr.  Jewsbury  a  friend  of  yours?" 
I  asked  inanely,  after  I  had  thanked  her. 

"He  used  to  be  my  husband — the  one 
before  Mr.  Crockett.  I  could  be  Mrs. 
Jewsbury  again,  if  I  so  chose;  but  I  do 
not  so  choose." 

With  this  astonishing  hint  of  the 
possibilities  in  Miss  Goldie  Flowerdew's 
biography  I  saw  the  value  of  discretion, 
and  as  soon  as  courtesy  permitted  took 
my  leave  to  visit  the  Hotel  Barcelona. 


VIII 

A  FTER  a  delicious  night  I  woke  in  a 
^~^  room  which  gave  the  same  shock  to 
my  fastidiousness  as  the  first  glimpse 
of  my  cabin  on  board  ship.  I  woke 
cheerfully,  however,  knowing  that  I  was 
in  New  York,  and  that  not  many  days 
could  pass  before  some  happy  chance 
encounter  would  give  me  the  clue  of 
which  I  was  in  search.  Cheerfully  I 
dressed  and  breakfasted;  cheerfully  I 
sat  down  in  the  dingy  hall  to  scan  the 
morning's  news. 

It  was  the  first  paper  I  had  opened 
since  landing.  It  was  the  first  I  had 
looked  at  since 

I  had  no  recollection  of  when  I  had 
read  a  newspaper  last.  It  must  have 
been  long  ago;  so  long  ago  that  the  his- 
tory of  my  immediate  time  had  lapsed 
into  formlessness,  like  that  of  the  an- 
cient world.  I  knew  there  was  a  world; 
I  knew  there  were  countries  and  govern- 
ments; I  knew,  as  I  have  said,  that 
there  was  a  war.  Of  the  causes  of  that 
war  I  retained  about  the  same  degree 
of  information  as  of  the  origin  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Bewilderment  was  my  first  reaction 


now;  the  second  was  amazement.  Read- 
ing the  papers  with  no  preparation  from 
the  day  before,  or  from  the  day  before 
that — with  no  preparation  at  all  but  a 
vague  memory  of  horrors  from  which 
my  mind  retreated  the  minute  they 
were  suggested— reading  the  papers 
thus  the  world  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  turned  upside  down.  Hindoos  were 
in  France,  Canadians  in  Belgium,  the 
French  in  the  Dobrudja,  the  Austra- 
lians in  Turkey,  the  British  and  Ger- 
mans in  East  Africa,  and  New  Zealand- 
ers  on  the  defensive  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  What  madness  was  this?  How 
had  the  race  of  men  got  into  such  a 
tragic-comic  topsy-turveydom?  A  long, 
crooked  line  slashed  all  across  Europe 
showed  the  main  body  of  the  opponents 
locked  in  a  mutual  death-embrace. 

I  had  hardly  grasped  the  meaning  of 
it  when  looking  up  I  saw  a  figure  of 
light  standing  in  the  lobby  before  me. 
It  was  all  in  white  serge,  with  a  green 
sash  about  the  waist,  and  the  head 
wreathed  in  a  white  motor-veil. 

"Hello,  kid!" 

The  husky,  comic,  Third  Avenue  laugh 
was  Lydia  Blair's.  I  had  just  time  to 
rehearse  the  series  of  irritations  I  knew 
I  should  feel  at  being  tracked  down  and 
to  regret  my  folly  for  having  gone  back 
to  Drinkwater  on  the  previous  evening. 
Then  I  saw  the  heavenly  eyes  surveying 
me  with  an  air  of  approval.  "Well,  you 
look  like  a  nice  tailor's  dummy  at  last. 
Takes  me  back  to  Seattle  or  Boston  or 
Salt  Lake  City — and  the  lady."  As  she 
rattled  on,  a,  pair  of  dark  eyes  began 
to  flash  on  me  from  the  air.  "We 
haven't  got  her  to-day,  but  there's  some- 
one else  who  perhaps  will  fill  the  bill. 
Come  on  out." 

Wondering  what  she  could  mean,  and 
whether  or  not  the  longed-for  clue  might 
not  be  at  hand,  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
led  by  the  arm  to  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

At  first  I  saw  nothing  but  a  large  and 
handsome  touring-car  drawn  up  against 
the  curb.  Then  I  saw  Drinkwater  snug- 
gled in  a  corner — and  then  a  brown  veil. 
I  couldn't  help  crossing  the  pavement 
since  Lydia  did  the  same,  and  the  brown 
veil  seemed  to  expect  me. 

"Misa  Blair  thought  you  might  like 
a  drive,  Mr.  Soames,  so  we  came  round 
to  see  if  we  could  find  you." 

"Come  on  in,  Jasper,"  Drinkwater 
urged,  "the  water's  fine." 

"Come  on.  Don't  be  silly,"  Miss  Blair 
insisted,  as  I  began  to  make  excuses. 


DEFORE  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I 
'-^  had  stumbled  into  the  seat  opposite 
Miss  Averill.  She  sat  in  the  right  hand 
comer;  Drinkwater  in  the  left;  Miss 
Blair  between  the  two.  I  occupied  one 
of  the  small  folding  armchairs,  going 
backwards.  In  another  minute  we  were 
OM  our  way  through  one  of  the  cross 
streets  to  Fifth  Avenue. 

Having  grasped  the  situation  I  was 
annoyed.  Miss  Averill  was  taking  the 
less  fortunate  of  her  acquaintance  for 
an  airing.  Though  I  could  do  justice  to 
her  kindliness  I  resented  being  forced 
again  into  a  position  from  which  I  was 
trying  to  struggle  out. 

Then  I  saw  something  that  diverted 
my  attention  even  from  my  wrongs.  The 
pavements  in  Fifth  Avenue  were  throng- 
ed with  a  slowly  moving  crowd  of  men 
and  women,  but  mostly  of  men,  that 
made  progress  up  or  down  impossible. 
Looking  closely  I  saw  that  they  were  all 
of  the  nations  which  people  like  myself 
arc  apt  to  consider  most  alien  to  the 
average  American.  Of  true  Caucasian 
blood  there  was  hardly  a  streak  among 
them.  Dark,  stunted,  oddly  hatted,  odd- 
ly dressed,  abject  and  yet  eager,  sub- 
missive and  yet  hostile,  they  poured  up 
and  up  and  up  from  all  the  side  streets, 
as  runlets  from  a  mountain-side  into  a 
great  stream.  For  the  pedestrian,  the 
shopper,  the  flaneur,  there  was  not  an 
inch  of  foot-room.  These  surging  mul- 
titudes monopolized  everything.  From 
Fourteenth  Street  to  Forty-second 
Street,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  most  extravagantly  showy 
thoroughfare  in  the  world,  these  two 
dense  lines  of  humanity  took  absolute 
possession,  driving  clerks  back  into 
their  shops  and  customers  from  trade 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 

"Good  heavens!    What's  up?"  I  cried, 
in  amazement. 
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Forestall 
Colds, 
Chills  and 
Influenza 


Take 


BOVRIL 


Use  Bovril  in  your 
cooking.  It  flavours,  en- 
riches, nourishes  more. 


The  Body-building  Power  ot  Bovfilha^  been 

proved   by  independent  scientific  experiments 

to   be    from   W  to   20  times    the    amount    of 

Bovril  taken. 


YOU.  TOO.  CAN  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

They  add  wonderfully  to 
one's  beauty,  charrfi  and  at- 
tractiveness.   A  little 

f  applied  nightly,  will  noilrtsh, 
stimulate  and  oromote  (rrowth 
5f  eyebrowB  ana  tashea,  makinic 
r  tliem  lonff,  thick  and  lustrous. 
Cuaranteed  absolutely  harmless, 
housands  have  been  delighted  with 
rcaiiltH  obtained  by  its   use;    why    not 


The 

Dulcitone 

The    Light-Weight   Piano 
That  Never  Needs  Tuning 

THE  Dulcitone  has  a  delightful 
harp-like  tone,  with  keys 
and  touch  as  in  a  good  piano, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  an 
evening's  music  by  the  fireside, 
in  the  schoolroom,  hospital,  or 
on  board  ship. 

The  Dulcitone  is  equally  in- 
valuable at  home  and  abroad,  as 
the  tuning  forks  which  produce 
the  sounds  are  unaffected  by 
change  of  climate.  It  weighs 
only  60  lbs.,  takes  up  the  mini- 
mum of  floor  space  (36"  x  18"), 
and  has  a  compass  of  5  octaves. 

Price  $160  Net 

To  Canadian  buyers.  We  pack 
carefully,  insure  and  s  e  nil 
freight  paid  to  any  shipping 
port,  or  railway  station  in  the 
Dominion  for  $22  extra,  cash 
with  order. 

Write  to-day  for  partieulart 
to  the  Sole  Makers: 

THOMAS  MACHELL  &  SONS 

52  Great  Western   Road,    Glasgow,    Scotland 


Miss  Averill,  who  was  doubtless  used 
to  the  phenomenon,  looked  mildly  sur- 
prised. 

"Why,  it's  always  this  way,"  she 
smiled.  "It's  their  lunch  hour.  They 
come  from  the  shops  and  the  workshops 
in  the  side-streets  to  see  the  sights  and 
get  the  air." 

"But  is  it  like  this  every  day?" 

"Sure  it  is!"  laughed  Miss  Blair.  "Did 
you  never  see  the  Avenue  before?" 

"I've  never  seen  this  before.  "I'm 
sure  they  didn't  do  it  a  few  years  ago." 

Miss  Averill  agreed  to  this.  It  was  a 
new  manifestation,  due  to  the  changes 
this  part  of  New  York  had  undergone 
in  recent  years. 

"But  how  do  the  people  get  in  and  out 
of  the  shops?" 

Miss  Blair  explained  that  they 
couldn't,  which  was  the  reason  why  so 
many  businesses  were  being  driven  up 
town.  There  was  an  hour  in  the  day 
when  everything  was  at  a  standstill. 

"And  if  during  that  hour  this  inflam- 
mable stuff  were  to  be  set  ablaze  " 

Miss  Averill's  comment  did  not  make 
the  situation  better.  "Oh,  the  same 
thing  goes  on  in  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try, only  you  don't  see  it.  New  York 
is  unfortunate  in  having  only  one  street. 
Any  other  street  is  just  a  by-way.  Here 
the  whole  city,  for  every  purpose  of  its 
life,  has  to  pour  itself  into  Fifth  Avenue, 
so  that  if  anything  is  going  on  you  get 
it  there." 

IX/^E  did  not  continue  the  subject,  for 
'  »  none  of  us  really  wanted  to  talk 
of  it.  In  its  way  it  went  beyond  what- 
ever we  were  prepared  to  say.  It  was 
disquieting;  it  might  be  menacing.  We 
preferred  to  watch,  to  study,  to  wonder, 
as,  in  the  press  of  vehicles,  we  slowly 
made  our  way  between  these  banks  of 
outlandish  faces,  every  one  of  which 
v/as  like  a  slumbering  fire.  If  our  Am- 
erican civilization  were  ever  to  be  blown 
violently  from  one  basis  to  another,  as  I 
had  sometimes  thought  might  happen, 
the  social  TNT  was  concentrated  here. 

But  we  were  soon  in  the  Park.  Soon 
after  that  we  were  running  along  the 
river  bank.  Soon  after  that  we  came 
to  an  inn  by  a  stream  in  a  dimple  of  a 
dell,  and  here  Miss  Averill  had  ordered 
lunch  by  telephone.  It  was  a  nice  little 
lunch,  in  a  sort  of  rude  pavilion  that 
simulated  eating  in  the  open  air.  I 
noticed  that  all  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  as  much  foresight  as 
if  we  had  been  people  of  distinction. 

So  I  began  to  examine  my  hostess 
with  more  attention  than  I  had  ever 
given  her,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  belonged  to  the  new  variety  of  rich 
American,  whom  I  had  somewhere  had 
occasion  to  observe. 

Sensible  and  sympathetic  were  the 
first  words  you  applied  to  her,  and  you 
could  see  she  was  of  the  type  to  seek 
nothing  for  herself.  Brown  was  her 
color,  as  it  so  often  is  that  of  self-re- 
nouncing characters — the  brown  of 
woodland  brooks  in  her  eyes,  the  brown 
of  nuts  in  her  hair,  and  all  about  her 
an  air  of  conscientiousness  that  left  no 
place  for  coquetry. 

Conscientiousness  was  her  aura,  and 
among  the  shades  of  conscientiousness 
that  in  spending  money  easily  came 
first.  I  was  sure  she  had  studied  the 
whole  question  of  financial  inequality 
from  books,  and  as  much  as  she  could 
from  observation.  Zeal  to  make  the  best 
use  of  her  income  had  probably  held  her 
back  from  marriage,  and  dictated  her 
occupations.  It  had  drawn  her  to  work- 
ing girls  like  Lydia  Blair,  to  struggling 
men  like  Harry  Drinkwater,  and  now 
indirectly  to  me.  It  had  suggested  the 
drive  of  this  morning,  and  had  bidden 
her  gather  us  round  her  at  table  as 
if  we  were  her  equals.  She  knew  we  were 
not  her  equals,  but  she  was  doing  her 
best  to  forget  the  fact  and  to  have  us 
forget  it  too.  With  Harry  and  Lydia 
I  think  she  was  successful.     But  with 


She  herself  knew  she  was  not  success- 
ful with  me,  and  when,  after  the  coffee, 
the  working  girl  had  taken  the  blind 
man  and  strayed  with  him  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  into  the  woods.  Miss 
Averill  grew  embarrassed  The  more 
she  tried  to  keep  me  from  seeing  it — 
the  more  she  betrayed  it — not  in  words, 
or  glances,  or  any  trick  of  color,  but  in 
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Your  Hair  Needs  "Danderine 


5? 


Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  "  Danderine" 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance.    Hurry,  Girlsi 


A  Piano  of  Individuality 

SELECT  for  your  home  a  piano  providing 
such   tonal  effects  as   to   satisfy  even  the 
master  pianist.     The  player  finds  real  in- 
spiration  '  in     the     responsiveness     and    tone 
purity  of  the 

NORDHEIMER 

MINIATURE  UPRIGHT 


The  artistic  sense  is  completely  fiatis- 
fied  'by  the  correctne.'^a  and  simple 
dignity  of  its  design— the  ear  of  the 
musician  is  charmed  by  its  tone  of 
aingular  beauty  and  power. 

For  small  apartments  —  or  where- 
ever  space  is  restricted,  this  beautiful 
little  instrument  adds  just  the  touch  of 
distinction  that  completes  the  home. 
Althoufiph    compact,    it   is   musically   per- 


fect— gives  the  full  scope  and  volum« 
of  tone  usually  associated  only  witii 
fine  grands. 

The  name  "Nordheimer'*  ia  your  b«6t 
insurance  of  value  and  satisfaction  ia 
the  purchase  of  a  piano. 

The  Miniature  Upright  sells  for 
$500.00  East  of  Ft.  William  —  Ti«n»- 
portation  cost  to  more  distant  points 
added. 


Write  for  Design  Book  "M"  showing  full  range  of  Nordheimer  styles 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Company 

Limited 
Corner  Yonge  and  Albert  Streets,  Toronto 
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The 
Little 
Strength 
builders 


OXO  Cubes 
contain  the  vital 
elements  which  give 
beef  its  special  place  and  value 
as  a  food.  These  valuable  pro- 
perties are  concentrated  in  the 
handiest  possible  form.  ^^ 

Ready   in    a    minute — 
the  minute  you  want  it. 

OXO  Cubes  are  of 
uniform  size,  strerijjth 
and  flavour — wrapt  in 
grease-proof  paper,  en- 
closed in  dainty  cartons 
and  packed intins  ready 
for  immediate  use. 


^mw^^^^ 


Tins :  lOc,  25c.,  $1.15,  $2.25. 


Saves  Office  Time  and  Energy 

C  Skftf **"®    **^    ^®    "Acme"     family     of    Stapling 

OUic    OnUl  Machines— the     most     convenient     for     all- 

round  office  use.  Will  bind  the  flimsiest  tissue  paper  with- 
out tearing.  A  light  blow  drives  its  staple  through  a  quarter 
inch  of  material.  Sure  Shot  is  especially  valuable  for  bind- 
ing papers. 

An  *'Acme"  for  every  requirement  in  Office.  Store  or  Factory. 
The  **Acme'*  family  saves  time,  money  and  prevents  waate. 

SIMPLE  -  DURABLE  -  CONVENIENT 
Wriit  Jot  Catalogue  "A"  showing  complete  lint 
one  o/  which  will  be  an  economy  in  your  business 

ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  CO.    THE  ACME  STAPLING  MACH-   |THE  PROCESS  TYPEWRITER 
59  St.  Peter  St.  INE  CO.,  LIMITED  SUPPLY  CO..  LIMITED 

Montreal,  Canada  Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A.  London,  Ontario 


CHILBLAINS  POSIIIVELY  CURED  BY 

GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT 
DRAWING  OUT  THE  INFLAMMATION 

Gra<«hopp«r  Ointment  draws  out  the  pain,  itching,  and  inflammation  of  chilbains  with 
an  cfTaetiveness  which  amazes  ail  who  try  it.  One  or  two  applications  are  generally 
'mfflcient  t«  produce  a  cure  in  even  bad  oases.  The  inflammation  is  drawn  out  as  easily 
aa  a  si^on^re  abeorb.  water.  Try  a  box,  and  see  if  it  does  not  do  so  in  your  case.  There 
may  be  thilbsins  which  are  not  curable  with  Grasshopper,  but  they  have  not  come  to 
oar  notla*.  F«r  earins  any  troubles  produced  by  impurities  in  the  blood,  Grasshopper 
Ointment  is  absolutely  unexcelled.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  substitute  or 
imitatisn  preparations.  Sold  by  all  Drug  Stores  and  Chemists,  and  stocked  by  all 
Wholesale  Hooses  throughout  Canada, 


inner  hesitations  which  only  mind-read- 
ing could  detect. 

As  we  still  sat  at  the  table,  but  each 
a  little  away  from  it,  she  gathered  all 
her  resources  together  to  be  the  lady  in 
authority. 

"I'm  glad  of  a  word  alone  with  you 

because   "      Apparently    she    could 

get  no  further  in  this  direction,  and 
so  took  another  line — "I  think  you  said 
your  business  was  with  carpets,  didn't 
you?" 

"Somebody  may  have  said  it  for  me— 
especially  after  our  little  talk  about  the 
rug — but  it  didn't  come  from  me." 

Her  hazel  eyes  rested  on  me  frankly, 
"And  you're  not?" 

"No,  I'm  not." 

"Oh,  then "  Her  tone  was  slight- 
ly that  of  disappointment. 

"Did  you  want  me  to  be?"  I  smiled. 

"It  isn't  that;  but  my  brother  thought 
you  were " 

''I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why — except 
for  the  rug.  But  one  can  know  about 
rugs  and  not  have  to  sell  them,  can't 
one?" 

"It's  not  a  usual  branch  of  knowledge, 
except  among  connoisseurs  and  artists 

"Oh,  well!" 

"So  my  brother  thought  if  you  were 
in  that  kind  of  work  he'd  give  you  a 
note  to  a  friend  of  his — at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  big  carpet  establishments  in 
New   York  " 

"It's  awfully  kind  of  him,"  I  broke 
in,  as  she  drew  a  letter  from  the  bag 
she  carried,  "and  if  I  needed  it  I'd  take 
it;  but — but  I  don't  need  it.  It — it 
wouldn't  be  any  good  to  me.  I  thank  him 
none  the  less  sincerely — and  you  too, 
Miss  Averill " 

She  looked  at  the  ground,  long  black 
lashes  resting  on  her  cheek. 

"I  must  seem  to  you  very  officious, 
but  " 

"Not  in  the  slightest.  I'm  extremely 
grateful.  If  I  required  help  there's 
nobody " 

"You  don't  live  in  New  York?" 

"I'm  going  to  stay  here  for — for  the 
present." 

"But  not— not  to  work?" 

"That  I  shal!  have  to  see." 

"I  suppose  you're  a- — a  writer — or  one 
of  those  things." 

"No,  I'm  not  any  of  those  things,"  I 
said,  gravely;  and  at  that  we  laughed. 

IX 

ll^E  got  back  to  New  York  in  time  for 
»>  me  to  begin  the  parade  of  the 
hotels.  Taking  this  task  seriously  I  se- 
lected the  biggest,  and  made  myself 
conspicuous  by  keeping  on  my  feet. 

For  three  days  nothing  happened  ex- 
cept within  myself.  This  focussing  of 
men  and  women  into  vast  assemblies 
from  four  to  seven  every  afternoon  be- 
gan to  strike  me  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  gatherings  I  was  watching  every 
any  between  twelve  and  one  on  the  pave- 
ments of  Fifth  Avenue.  Though  the 
activities  were  different  the  same  ob- 
scure set  of  motives  seemed  to  lie  behind 
both.  In  both  there  was  the  impulse  to 
crowd  densely  together,  as  if  promis- 
cuity was  a  source  of  excitement.  In 
both  there  was  a  vacuity  that  was  not 
purposeless.  In  both  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  sleeping  wild  beast.  While 
in  the  one  caso  the  accompaniment  was 
the  inchoate  uproar  of  the  streets,  in 
the  other  it  was  an  orchestra  that 
jazzed  with  the  monotonous  incitement 
of  Oriental  tom-toms,  nagging,  teasing, 
tormenting  the  wild  beast  to  get  up  and 
show  his  wildness.  Across  tea-rooms  or 
between  arcades  one  could  see  couples 
dancing  in  a  languorous  semi-paralysis 
of  which  the  fascination  lay  in  a  hint  of 
barbaric       shamelessness.  Barbaric 

shamelessness  marked  the  huge  shaven 
faces  of  most  of  the  men  and  the  kilts 
of  the  women.  I  mention  these  details 
only  to  point  out  that  to  me,  after  my 
mysterious  absence,  they  indicated  a 
socially  new  America. 

It  was  the  fourth  afternoon  when, 
drifting  with  the  crowd  through  a  cor- 
ridor lined  with  tables  at  which  small 
parties  were  having  tea,  I  felt  the  long 
expected  tap  on  my  shoulder. 

In  the  interval  too  brief  to  reckon 
before  turning  round  two  possibilities 
were  clear  in  my  mind.  The  unknown 
crime  from  which  I  was  running  away 


might  have  found  me  out — or  some 
friend  had  come  to  my  deliverance. 
Either  event  would  be  welcome,  for 
even  if  it  were  arrest  I  should  learn  my 
name  and  history. 

"Hello,  old  chap!  Come  and  have 
some  tea." 

I  WAS  disappointed.  It  was  only  Boyd 
Averill.  Behind  him  his  wife  and 
sister  were  seated  at  one  of  the  little 
tables.  It  was  the  sort  of  invitation  one 
couldn't  refuse,  especially  as  they  saw 
I  was  strolling  without  purpose. 

It  was  Mrs.  Averill  who  talked,  in  the 
bored  voix  trainante  of  one  who  ha? 
everything  the  world  can  give,  except 
what  she  wants  most.  I  had  seen  be- 
fore that  she  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  never  so  plainly  as  now — a  woman 
all  softness  and  dimpling  curves,  with 
the  same  suggestions  of  the  honeyed  and 
melting  and  fatigued  in  her  glance:- 
that  you  got  from  the  inflection  of  her 
sentences. 

She  explained  that  they  had  come 
from  a  song-recital  in  the  great  hall 
upstairs.  It  was  given  at  this  unusual 
time  of  year  by  a  well-known  singer  who 
was  passing  through  New  York  on  her 
way  to  Australia.  With  this  interrup- 
tion she  continued  the  criticism  she  had 
been  making  when  I  sat  down,  and 
which  dealt  with  certain  phrases  in  a 
song — Goethe's  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln. 

"The    Schubert    setting?"      I    asked, 
after  informing  Miss  Averill  as  to  how 
I  should  have  my  tea. 
"No,  the  Hugo  Wolff." 
I   began   to   hum    in  an    undertone: 
'Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh;  in  allem 
Wipfeln  horest  du  kaum  einen  Hauch.' 
U  that  the  one?" 

The  ladies  exchanged  glances;  Averill 
kept  his  eyes  on  my  face. 

"Yes,  that's  the  one,"  Mrs.  Averill 
said  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happen- 
ed.    "So  you  sing." 

"No;  I — I  just  know  the  song.     I've 
— I've  heard  a  good  deal  of  music  at 
one  time  and  another." 
"Abroad?" 

"Yes — abroad — and  here." 
"Where  especially  here?" 
"Oh,  New  York— Boston — Chicago — 
different  places."     I  did  my  best  to  be 
vague. 

I  noticed  for  the  first  time  then  a 
shade  of  wistfulness  in  Mildred  Aver- 
ill's  brown  eyes,  as  she  said: 

"You  seem  to  have  moved  about  a 
good  deal." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  wanted — I  wanted  to  see 
what  was  happening." 
"And  you  saw  it?" 
Averill  asked  me  that,  his  gaze  stiU 
fixed  on  me  thoughtfully. 
"Enough — for  the  present." 
There  was  a  pause  of  some  seconds 
during  which  I  could  hear  the  unutter- 
rid  question  of  all  three:  "Why  don't 
you  tell  us  who  you  are?"  It  was  a  kind- 
ly question,  with  nothing  but  sympathy 
behind  it.  It  was  in  fact  a  tacit  offer  of 
friendship,  if  I  could  only  take  it  up. 
More  plainly  than  they  could  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  words  it  said : 
"We  like  you.  We  are  ready  to  be  your 
friends.  Only  give  us  the  least  little 
bit  of  encouragement.  Link  yourself  up 
with  something  we  know.  Don't  be  such 
a  mystery,  because  mystery  breeds  sus- 
picion." 

To  be  continued 
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trate  with  the  oft-repeated  story:  "He's 
a  good  boy,  Your  Honor,  and  he  didn't 
mean  any  harm.  We'll  look  after  him.'" 
And  the  fine  is  paid  and  the  grinning 
darky  returns  to  his  place  among  the 
geese  and  dogs  and  chickens  till  the 
next  fall.  White,  black  or  speckled  it 
matters  nothing  to  the  Stevenson 
brothers.  If  there  is  a  chance  to  give 
a  hand,  they  are  the  men. 

So  it  is  that  Hughie  gets  his  great 
personal  following.  It  is  a  matter  of 
good-heartedness  mainly,  but  "ap- 
proachableness"  is  another  factor.  Dur- 
ing his  three  years  as  mayor  of  London 
anyone  could  get  to  see  him  about  any- 
thing. His  office  was  always  open,  and 
Hughie  was  there  ready  for  business. 

These  things  account  in  a  large 
measure  for  his  success.  There  is  an- 
other thing,  his  will  to  get  there. 
Hughie  is  content  to  Vvait  and  plan,  to 
lay  down  a  campaign  that  may  cover 
years,  wherein  every  item  serves  a  de- 
finite end.  He  is  no  speaker — that, 
everyone  will  agree — but  he  is  a  strate- 
gist of  the  first  water.  He  knows 
superlatively  well  how  to  get  there  but 
is  not  too  sure  of  what  to  do  when  he 
arrives. 

He  is  a  "Bonny   Fighter" 

AND  he  is  a  bonny  fighter.  In  his 
second  campaign  for  the  mayor- 
alty he  fell  foul  of  the  business  men 
and  a  definite  campaign  was  inaugur- 
ated to  oust  him  from  the  mayor-alty 
chair  and  put  Col.  Gartshore  in  his 
place.  It  looked  all  through  the  cam- 
paign as  though  he  were  licked,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  the  votes  had 
been  counted  and  Col.  Gartshore  de- 
clared elected.  Nothing  daunted,  Hughie 
demanded  a  recount  and  got  it,  to  find 
that  the  two  candidates  were  tied. 
That  left  the  matter  up  to  the  city 
clerk,  and  the  city  clerk  plumped  for 
Hughie. 

When  he  gets  his  feet  planted  and 
his  head  down,  he  is  like  that  noble 
denizen  of  Arkansas — nothing  but 
dynamite  will  move  him.  During  the 
course  of  one  of  his  sessions  as  mayor, 
Hughie  unearthed  what  he  at  least  be- 
lieved were  pro-German  sympathies  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  city  officials.  He 
promptly  refused  to  sign  the  oflicial's 
snlary  cheque.  The  council  investigat- 
ed and  decided  that  the  salary  was  to 
be  paid.  All  very  well  to  decide  things, 
but  that  didn't  make  Hughie  sign. 
Even  the  courts  were  called  in  to  ad- 
judge the  case.  Hughie  stood  pat,  his 
foet  planted  and  his  head  down,  and  he 
didn't  sign  that  cheque.  A  county 
judge  or  some  similar  official  did  it  in 
his  place  and  the  gentleman  whose 
opinions  had  aroused  Hughie's  ire  left 
the  city.  He's  just  plain  stubborn  at 
times,  plain  nonsensical  at  others,  and 
never  a  particularly  brilliant  adminis- 
trator. But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a 
man  of  untarnished  reputation.  He 
has  received  little  from  his  tenancy  of 
the  mayor's  chair.  He  has  paid  all  his 
own  expenses,  and,  even  when  he  goes 
on  a  deputation  on  city  business,  he 
pays  his  own  way.  He  can  afford  to 
do  it,  for  the  Stevensons'  honor  system 
of  payments  has  proved  itself.  They 
have  accumulated  some  nice  property, 
and  take  an  evident  pride  in  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises  is  just 
where  do  Hughie  Stevenson  and  Labor 
join?  Well,  he  has  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  Labor  movement,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  president  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council.  He  is  a 
keen  humanitarian,  who  sees  the  need 
of  better  conditions,  and  finds  in  Labor 
one  of  the  instrumentalities  working 
toward  the  betterment  of  these  condi- 
tions. That  is  the  link  between  a  city 
doctor  and  the  Labor  movement. 

IN  a  Government  bristling  with  youth- 
ful marvels.  Labor  provides  its 
quota  of  one.  Karl  Homuth  of  Preston. 
Ont,  who  piled  up  a  majority  of  4,000 
in  South  Waterloo,  is  about  25  years  of 
age.  He  is  liable  to  be  heard  fairly 
frequently  during  the  coming  _  session 
for  he  is  a  good  speaker  and  enjoys  the 
music    of    his    own    voice.      That    is    a 


danger,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a 
young  man  of  some  judgment  and  a 
good  deal  of  personality.  He  is  not 
easily  influenced  nor  easily  frightened, 
and  for  his  immaturity  he  apparently 
has  the  making  of  a  man  of  some  force. 
He  is  not  a  firebrand.  He  is  indeed 
sufficiently  progressive  to  be  called  a 
progressive  by  some,  and  sufficiently 
conservative  to  be  called  a  conservative 
by  others.  He  is  capable  of  being  a 
very  useful  member.  Moreover  in  him 
are  fused  more  closely  than  in  many 
of  the  other  members  the  combined  in- 
terests of  both  the  Labor  and  U.F.O. 
group.  He  was  elected  in  a  community 
that  is  largely  rural;  he  has  agreed  to 
the  Farmers'  platform  and  has  their 
full  endorsement. 

George  Halcrow,  of  Hamilton 

GEORGE  G.  Halcrow  of  Hamilton, 
like  his  fellow  citizen  the  Labor 
Minister,  is  a  man  of  comparatively 
few  words.  A  pleasant-faced  man  of 
medium  height  and  rather  heavy  build, 
he  can  sit  still  and  let  someone  else  do 
the  talking.  But  when  he  voices  an 
opinion  it  is  in  short,  crisp,  forceful 
sentences  that  make  his  meaning  stand 
out  clearly.  It  is  plain  speech,  with- 
out any  garnishing  of  decorative  words, 
but  it  is  sharp  and  to  the  point.  He 
is  a  plumber  and  steamfitter  by  trade, 
and  it  was  this  trade  that  gave  him 
both  the  incentive  and  opportunity  for 
public  life.     He  tells  the  story  himself. 

''I  was  called  in  one  day  to  one  of 
the  wealthy  homes  of  Hamilton  to  do 
some  work,  and  I  saw  there  every 
luxury  and  every  comfort  that  money 
could  buy,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'That's 
the  thing  to  work  for,' — and  when  I 
left  there  I  was  called  to  another  part 
of  the  city  to  do  some  work,  where  a 
poor  man  was  dying  of  consumption, 
and  his  wife  and  family  on  the  verge 
of  actual  want.  And  I  thought  of  the 
two  and  I  said  then,  'It's  damn  wrong,' 
and  it  will  have  to  be  remedied,  and  if 
it  isn't  done  by  legislative  means  then 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  done  by  means 
of  violence,  and  I  wanted  it  to  be  done 
the  right  way,  and  I  wanted  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  doing,  and  that  was  what 
gave  me  the  idea  of  entering  politics." 

It  was  his  business  then  that  gave 
him  this  idea  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it.  A  plumber  is  a  sociable  soul 
who  goes  here  and  there  and  every- 
where accompanied  by  his  wrenches 
and  red  lead,  and  ample  time,  and  he 
meets  a  lot  of  people  in  that  way.  Hal- 
crow installed  the  heating  system  in 
many  of  Hamilton's  largest  industrial 
plants,  he  got  to  know  the  men  in  those 
plants,  and  they  to  know  him.  He  was 
elected  first  as  alderman,  and  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  he  has  served  as 
controller,  and  served  the  city  well. 
He  contested  the  Dominion  Election  of 
1917  against  Gen  Mewburn,  because 
he  believed  that  the  Union  Government 
was  a  capitalistic  Government  and  as 
far  as  Labor  was  concerned  the  dice 
were  loaded. 

Someone  siieaking  of  Halcrow  called 
him  a  practical  opportunist.  That  is 
not  a  bad  description.  He  is  a  progres- 
sive who  steers  a  sober  middle  course 
and  takes  advantage  of  opportunities 
a."?  they  arise.  He  is  a  man  of  fairly 
.ndvanced  ideas,  more  advanced  in  his 
ideas  for  instance  than  is  the  Labor 
Minister,  but  he  is  ready  to  admit  that 
even  a  good  idea  is  not  necessarily  al- 
ways expedient.  In  other  words  he 
mixes  a  certain  measure  of  idealism 
with  a  goodly  measure  of  hard  com- 
mon sense  and  the  result  is  a  pretty 
well-balanced  viewpoint.  "No  move- 
ment," he  states,  "can  advance  faster 
than  the  people  want,  and  there  is  no 
practical  use  in  advocating  measures, 
however  good,  that  are  ahead  of  the 
times." 

Take  the  question  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  probably  the  dearest  plank  in  the 
Labor  platform.  While  Mr.  Halcrow  is 
a  Labor  man,  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
he  is  ready  to  admit  that  there  may 
be  difficulties  in  any  localized  applica- 
tion of  this  system.  "We  can't  put  the 
manufacturei's   of   the    province   under 
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MacLean's— Twice  a  Month 

A  Remarkable  Editorial  Program 

MACLEAN'S  twice-a-month  issues  begin -next  month.       With  Febmary,  1920, 
Canada's  National  Magazine  enters  on  a  new  era.     Our  next  issue  will  reach 
you  February  1,  and  after  that  MACLEAN'S  will  be  a  fortnightly  visitor.     No 
longer  will  it  be  necessary  to  wait  a  month  for  the  next  instalment    of  your    favorite 
serial. 

As  all  MACLEAN'S  readers  know,  this  magazine  is  crammed  with  articles  vitally  Canadian, 
short  stories  and  serials  by  Canadian  and  other  masters  of  the  art  of  "different"  fiction ;  re- 
views which  present  a  panorama  of  the  world's  activities ;  departments  which  supply  authori- 
tive  information  in  their  various  fields.  All  these  are  selected  by  Canadians,  and  prepared 
for  the  Canadian  reader,  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  British  Columbia,  and  in  order  to  cater 
to  this  vigorous,  healthy  taste  for  things  Canadian,  it  has  been  found  necesssary  to  publish 
twenty-four  times  a  year,  instead  of  twelve.  These  "growing  pains,"  it  is  prophesied,  will 
shortly  lead  to  MACLEAN'S  becoming  "Canada's  National  Weekly." 
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Putting  Canada  on  the  Magazine  Map 


Arthnr    Beverley    Baxter,    the    yonngr    Canadian 
aathor  of  "The  Parts  Men   Play." 


Four  Splendid  Serial  Stories 

T?OUR  novels  have  been  purchased  to  appear  serially   ir>   MACLEAN'S   this 


year. 


^HERE  has  been  an  impression  in  Canada  that  it  is    impossible    to    produce    a    first-class 
magazine  in  this  country.     Despite  what  MACLEAN'S  has  succeeded  in  doing  the  last 
few  years,  there  are  still  some  people  who  harbor  this  delusion.     For  their  benefit,  let  U9 
refer  to  this  month's  cover  which  blazons  the  fact  that  "More  than  78,000  copies  of  this  issue 
will  be  printed."    In  a  year  the  newsstand  sale  alone  has  jumped  from  but    a  few    thousand 
per  issue  to  more  than  20,000.  What  better  proof  could  we  have  than  the  fact  that  MACLEAN'S 
has  nearly  four  score  thousand  discriminating  purchasers?  • 

A  tribute  to  this  magazine  comes  to  us  from  the  breezy  middle  West  and  may  be  quoted  to  show  what  is  thought  of  our  efforts.  The 
Winnipeg  Telegram  says  in  its  Editorial  Columns,  December  1 : 

"Little  regeneration  can  be  expected  to  come  out  of  the  ponderous  columns  of  the  Press  of  the  East,  possibly  excepting  that  of  Quebec  City.  But  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
of  Toronto,  is  doing  its  best  to  shed  light  in  a  dark  chamber.  It  has  at  least  gone  far  to  get  away  from  the  sonorous  pabulum  and  reminiscent  senility  with  which  Canadian 
magazines  have  been  wont  to  tempt  Canadian  readers  to  a  dull  feast.  MACLEAN'S  seems  to  realize  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  like  most  other  people,  in  that  what  they 
want  most  is  to  be  made  to  laugh.  It  realizes  that  a  hard  truth  which  has  to  be  taught  is  more  easily  learned  and  more  readily  believed  when  brightly  told  than  when  laden 
with  the  strictures  of  an  early  eighteenth  century  volume  of  sermons.  Accepting  such  guiding  principles,  Canadian  publishers  need  have  little  fear  that  the  paid  work  of  Can- 
adian authors  will  find  ready  acceptance  with  Canadian  readers.  Such  work  need  not  be  of  the  "highbrow"  type,  which  too  often  is  as  murky  as  a  mudhole.  People  want  to 
be  interested,  to  be  amused  after  a  day's  toil.  It  is  the  failure  to  admit  this  primal  fact  which  has  compelled  Canadian  publications  to  give  way  to  the  Glorv  magazines  of  the 
United  States." 

Ambitious  Plans  for  the  Big  Year  Ahead 

AND  now  as  to  our  plans  for  the  busy  coming  year,  when  two  issues  will  be  made  to  appear  for  every  one  that  was  forthcoming 
before.  It  is  difficult  to  announce  the  plans  of  a  news-magazine  very  many  months  ahead,  but  the  following  will  lift  the  cur- 
tain of  the  editorial  sanctum  and  give  some  indication  of  the  rich  and  varied  fare  provided  in  our  feast  of  good  things ; 

A  Crusade  Against  Drugs 

JANEY  CANUCK,  Mrs.  "Judge"  Murphy,  of  Edmonton,  will  commence  in 
February  one  of  the  most  startling,  most  vital  and  most  attention- 
compelling  series  of  articles  which  any  Canadian  magazine  has  ever  run — 
or  any  magazine  in  the  Empire,  for  that  matter.  It  will  handle  without 
gloves  the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs  which  stands  to-day  as  one  of  our  Dominion's 
greatest  menaces.     These  articles  will  be  four  in  number,  and  include: — 

1 — The  Drug-Smugglers'  Methods  and  how  they  are  Detected. 

2 — Who  are  OUR  drug  fiends? 

3 — The  Evil  Results  of  Drug  Addiction. 

4 — What  are  the  Remedies? 

This  will  not  be  muck-raking  journalism;  Mrs.  Murphy  will  tell,  quietly  and 
truthfully,  the  story  of  the  traffic,  speaking  from  her  years  of  experience 
with  this  "grey  peril." 

MACLEAN'S  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Murphy  to  handle  this 
crusade,  for  no  one  in  Canada  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  it.  Her  official 
position  has  brought  her  in  contact  with  the  grim  facts,  and  she  is,  as  our 
readers  know,  a  writer  of  unusual  power. 

They'll  Tell  How  They  Did  It 

A  SERIES  of  personal  sketches  by  prominent  Canadian  men  and  women  who 
^*  have  actually  accomplished  something  in  this  world  of  ours — and  done 
it  well,  too — begins  in  this  issue,  with  articles  by  Lloyd  Harris  and  Nellie 
McClung.  In  this  series  the  man. — or  woman — will  tell  the  story  of  accom- 
plishment in  his — or  her — own  words.  Others  who  have  already  agreed  to 
contribute  are: 

Storker  Storkersen,  who  went  North  with  Stefansson  into  the  "friendly 
Arctic"  and  for  nearly  two  years  headed  a  sub-party  of  his  own  on  an 
adventurous  journey  on  a  raft  across  Beaufort  Sea. 
Allan  Dwan,  who  was  born  in  Toronto  and  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  movie  directors.  He  tells  of  his  own  successes,  and  of  Canada's 
potentialities  in   the  unspoken  drama. 

A.  C.  Viets,  a  "Princess  Pat"  who  was  blinded  at  the  front.     Now  he  is 
gelling  insurance,  and  has  made  good. 


Arthur  Beverley  Baxter,  whose  work  has  been  featured  in  MACLEAN'S 
during  the  past  years,  and  who  is  now  reaching  the  height  of  a  vigorous — 
yet  withal  delicate — power  of  portrayal,  will  commence  in  March  his  first 
novel,  "The  Parts  Men  Play."  This  will  deal  with  the  present-day  oppor- 
tunities for  Anglo-Saxon   misunderstandings. 

"The  Small-town  Woman,"  a  novel  of  life  to-day  by  C.  W.  Stephens,  who 
wrote  those  very  pleasing  and  popular  novelettes,  "Man  and  Wife"  and  "Ebb 
and  Flow." 

"Hidden  Creek,"  a  wonderful  Western  novel  by  Katherine  Newlin  Burt, 
who  made  her  reputation  with  "The  Branding  Iron.-  This  is  a  really 
BIG   novel,   a    tale   well   told — and   worth   the   telling. 

AND 

We've  kept,  perhaps,  the  best  news  until  the  last — 
BULL-DOG  CARNEY  WILL  RETURN  IN  1920! 

We  know  this  will  be  great  news,  and  we  hope  to  start  this  new  Carney  story 
very  shortly.  W.  A.  Fraser  has  kept  up  the  standard  set  in  his  first  work— 
and  this  time  it  is  a  novel  and — you'll  admit — a  winner! 

The  Truth,  the  Whole  Truth 

Finally,  MACLEAN'S  will  continue  to  "talk  out  in  meeting,"  to  give  the  truth. 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  things  political,  social  and 
economic.  J.  K.  Munro  will  continue  to  handle  the  political  situation  and  no 
one  can  do  it  better.  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean  will  be  heard  from  on 
topics  of  vital  national  interest  and  he  will  hit  as  hard  and  unerringly  as 
before. 
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Here's  a  Record! 

The  eleven  books  reproduced  herewith,  all  of 
which  have  been  put  on  the  market  this  year,  are 
jnade  up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  material  which 
appeared  first  in  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

^ILS  if=  a  record  that  few  magazines  can  equal.     It  demon- 
strates  that   the   reading  matter  that   has   been   offered   in 
MACT.EAN'S  this  year  ha«  l>een   deemed  worthy  of  per- 
tion  in  book  form.     It  means  that  for  the  sum  of  $2.00, 
ibers  to  MACLEAN'S  have  been  given  material  that  in  book 
form  now  cost?  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20.00.     And  the 
stories  and  articles  that  have  been  used  in  the  compila- 
tion of  these  eleven  books  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  reading  matter  that  MACIyEAN'S  has 
printed. 
To  particularize: 

The  Blower  of  Bubbles :  A  collection  of  short  stor- 
ies by  Mr.  Baxter  all  of  which  have  been  printed 
in   MACLEAN'S  with   the  exception   of  one. 

The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep:  This  mystery  ser- 
ial was  written  by  Mr.  Stringer  for  MACLEAN'S 
and  appeared  exclusively  in  this  magazine. 

The  Friendly  Arctic :  Mr.  Stef ansson's  historically 
important  narrative  of  his  five  years  explorations 
for  the  Canadian  Government  appeared  complete 
in  MACLEAN'S. 

The  HohenzoUerns  in  America:  A  collection  of 
short  sketches,  many  of  which  were  written  ex- 
clusively for  MACLEAN'S  by  Prof.  Leacock. 
Bull  Dog  Carney :  All  of  these  remarkable  West- 
ern stories  of  Mr.  Eraser's  were  written  for 
MACLEAN'S. 

Sister  Anne!  Sister  Anne!!:  A  series  of  sketches 
of  Red  Cross  work,  a  number  of  which  appeared 
as  articles  in  MACLEAN'S. 

Wild  Youth  and  Another:  The  second  of  the 
two  novels  which  make  up  this  volume;  "Jordan 
Is  a  Hard  Road,"  ran  as  a  serial  in  MACLEAN'S. 
Spanish  Doubloons:  This  story,  which  is  now 
running  as  a  serial  in  MACLEAN'S,  has  just  ap- 
peared in  book  form  on  the  American  market 
but  will  not  appear  in  Canada  until  the  novel 
is  finished  in  MACLEAN'S. 

The  lyiinx  Goes  to  the  Front:  This  novel  by  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson,  ran  as  a  serial  in  MAC- 
LEAN'S, ending  in  the  Spring  of  this  year. 
The  Three  Sapphires:  Mr.  Fraser's  novel  of  ad- 
venture and  animal  life  ran  as  a  serial  in  MAC- 
LEAN'S, ending  in  the  Spring  of  this  year. 
His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved:  This  powerful  his- 
torical novel  by  Baroness  Orczy  is  now  finishing 
its  exclusive  serial  run  in  MACLEAN'S. 

More  Books  Are  To  Follow 

But  that  is  not  all.  Four  other  books  will  appear  in  the  Spring  made  up  of  material  which  has  appeared 

or  is  now  running  in  MACLEAN'S. 
"The  Thread  of  Flame,"  hy  Basil  King.  "Chronicles  of  the  Klondyke,"  hy  E.  Ward  Smith. 

A  Collection  of  Poems,  it/ Robert  W.  Service.  "The  Transformation,"   hy   Frederic   S.    Isham,    is 

A  Volume  of  Poetry,  hy  Mary  Josepliine  Benson.  appear  in  dramatized  form  on  the  American  stage. 


to 
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the  disadvantage  that  such  a  locally 
imposed  system  would  entail,"  he  says. 
"Anyway  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  minimum  wage  than  of 
the  eight-hour  day.  I  want  a  man  or 
woman  to  be  able  to  make  a  living,  and 
if  it  can't  be  done  in  eight  hours  then 
it  had  better  be  done  in  ten.  I  believe 
in  the  eight-hour  day,  but  I  believe  the 
other  matter  is  of  greater  importance, 
and  I  am  more  interested  in  that." 

Mr.  Halcrow  stumped  Hamilton  in 
favor  of  the  Hydro-Electric  in  that  city 
recently,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  to  his  efforts  a  large 
measure  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  campaign  rests.  "I'll  go  the  limit 
in  public  ownership,"  he  stated.  "And 
by  that  I  mean  that  we  have  to  go  on 
with  this  thing  on  a  big  scale." 

Believes  in  Increased  Responsibility 

Mr.  Halcrow  has  some  very  novel 
ideas  on  the,  machinery  of  Government. 
For  instance  he  believes  that  the  Cab- 
inet members  should  be  responsible  to 
the  House,  and  where  their  actions  do 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  that  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  should  cause_  the  re- 
moval of  the  minister  without  jeopard- 
izing the  life  of  the  ministry..  He  ad- 
mits that  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  adopting  such  a  course  in  the  Domin- 
ion House  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
assuring  such  departments  as  that  of 
Finance  against  change  in.  the  middle 
of  a  session.  But  in  the  Provincial 
House  he  believes  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  policy  should  not  be 
adopted.  There  is  no  power  to  do  that 
at  present,  he  admits,  but  it  is  his  con- 
tention that  this  Government  was  elect- 
ed to  do  away  with  some  of  the  hide- 
bound practices,  and  he  anticipates 
some  move  to  make  the  Cabinet  more 
directly  responsible  to  the  House  as  a 
whole.  If  someone  else  doesn't  start 
it,  he  will. 

Halcrow  stands  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Labor  members  in  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  Farmers'  Party.  He 
frankly  states,  however,  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  see  the  Labor  Party 
standing  out  by  itself.  He  admits  that 
there  is  much  in  the  policy  of  the  two 
parties  that  is  the  same  and  he  believes 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
carry  on  together  in  a  harmonious 
working  agreement.  He  is,  however,  a 
Labor  man  and  does  not  consider  him- 
self bound  to  any  other  party.  Meas- 
ures that  are  introduced  ■  in'  the'  inter- 
ests of  the  farming  community  alone, 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  class,  he 
frankly  admits  will  see  him  ranged 
against  that  party. 

For  instance  he  spoke  of  a  rumored 
proposal  of  the  new  Minister  of  Public 
Works  that  a  heavier  share  of  the  costs 
of  highways  should  be  laid  on  the  cities, 


on  the  ground  that  the  cities  profited 
equally  with  the  country  in  the  main- 
tenance of  good  roads.  While  there  is 
a  certain  reason  in  this  contention, 
there  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the 
farm  community  uses  the  city  streets 
for  which  it  pays  no  taxes.  Anyway, 
Controller  Halcrow  sees  in  this  type  of 
legislation  something  that  vdll  entail 
heavier  burdens  on  the  worker,  and  he 
is  prepared  to  fight  it.  And  anyone 
seeing  the  man  would  realize  that  the 
fight,  should  it  come,  would  be  a  bonny 
one. 

Other  Labor  Members-Elect 

CHARLES  SWAZIE  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  described  by  the  Labor 
men  as  a  Farmer  member  and  by  the 
Farmers  as  a  Labor  representative,  and 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  in  which 
class  he  actually  does  belong.  He  was 
endorsed  by  both  parties,  and  met  in 
the  Farmers'  caucus  before  the  Labor 
men  were  admitted.  Call  him  a  Labor 
man  and  you  have  a  decided  moderate, 
a  man  of  some  education  and  an  ag- 
gressive personality.  He  is  a  speaker 
of  some  ability.  If  he  is  definitely 
classed  as  a  Labor  man  he  must  stand 
as  an  instance  of  the  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  that  persuasion  who  do  not  en- 
tirely favor  the  Hydro-Electric  pro- 
jects. 

T.  Tooms  of  Peterborough,  who  car- 
ried the  West  Peterborough  riding 
against  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
old  parties  is  a  man  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent stripe.  Just  what  accounts  for 
his  election  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
even  in  Labor  circles.  In  a  largely 
rural  riding  his  defeat  of  G.  A.  Gil- 
lespie, Liberal,  was  somewhat  striking, 
Mr.  Gillespie  was  well  known  and  liked 
in  the  farming  sections  of  the  riding. 
He  conducts  a  condensed  milk  and 
cheese  plant  in  which  naturally  the 
farmers  are  interested.  Yet  Tooms 
vas  able  to  show  a  majority.  The 
three-cornered  nature  of  the  fight  and 
the  solid  vote  of  Labor,  were  of  course 
factors. 

Tooms  is  a  man  of  radical  views,  the 
most  radical  member  perhaps  in  the 
Labor  Party.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  England  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  first  entered  a  large  manufactur-. 
ing  plant  in  Peterborough  where,  ac- 
cording to  report,  his  aggressive  prop- 
agation of  these  views  made  him  an  un- 
welcome worker,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  later  found  working  for  the  Peter- 
borough corporation.  He  is  prominent 
in  Labor  circles,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Federated  Association  of  Labor, 
which  means  that  he  is  not  associated 
\vith  any  of  the  unions  with  Interna- 
tional affiliations.  Some  Labor  author- 
ities describe  him  as  a  ''Progressive." 
It  is  known  that  he  believes  in  certain 
very  advanced  things. 


His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 
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fectly  steady,  an  obedient  slave  to  his 
will.  And  yet  that  sign-manual,  as 
directed  by  her  ladyship,  was  a  direct 
avowal  of  a  dastardly  deed,  of  the  grat- 
uitous slandering  of  an  innocent  man's 
honour,  without  provocation  or  justifi- 
cation, seeing  that  no  mention  was  made 
in  the  confession  of  the  abominable  out- 
raqre  which  had  brought  about  this  grim 
retaliation,  or  of  the  refusal  on  the  part 
•f  his  Lordship  to  grant  the  satisfac- 
tion that  is  customary  between  gentle- 
men. It  was,  in  fact,  his  own  integ^rity 
and  his  own  honour  that  the  eminent 
actor  was  even  now  bartering  for  a 
woman's  love.  This  will  prove  to  you, 
dear  Mistress,  that  Mr.  Betterton's  love 
for  the  Lady  Barbara  Wychwoode  did 
not  at  any  time  resemble  true  affection, 
which  of  all  the  passions  to  which  the 
human  heart  is  apt  to  become  slave,  is 
the  one  that  leads  the  mind  to  the  high- 
est and  noblest  thoughts.  Whereas  an 
infatuation  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
fever.  Man  hath  no  more  control  over 
the  one  than  he  hath  over  the  other,  and 
cannot  either  curb  its  violence  or  the 
duration  of  its  attack. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember  most 
ilearly  is  seeing  Mr.  Betterton  put 
the  fateful  paper  down  again,  take  up 


her  ladyship's  veil  and  bury  his  face  in 
its  cloudy  folds.  I  heard  him  murmur 
faintly,  after  awhile: 

"Now,  if  I  dared,  I  would  believe  my- 
self almost  happy!" 

Then  he  rose,  picked  up  the  paper, 
and  with  it  went  up  to  the  Lady 
Barbara. 

"'Tis  done,  as  you  did  command,"  he 
said  quite  quietly,  and  placed  the  docu- 
ment in  her  hand.  She  took  it  from  him 
and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"A  light,  I  pray  you,"  she  said  coldly. 

He  brought  one  of  the  candles  across 
and  stood  beside  her,  holding  it  aloft. 
She  read  the  paper  through  with  great 
deliberation,  nodding  approval  from 
time  to  time  as  she  did  so.  TJien  she 
folded  it  into  a  very  small  compass, 
whilst  she  thanked  him  coldly  and 
guardedly.  He  then  went  back  to  the 
desk  with  the  candle  and  put  it  down. 
During  these  few  seconds  whilst  his 
back  was  turned  to  her,  I  noticed  that 
tha  Lady  Barbara  took  a  heavy, 
jewelled  brooch  from  her  gown  and 
fastened  it  by  its  pin  to  the  document. 
Her  movements  were  methodical  but 
v.'ry  quick,  and  my  own  mind  worked 
too  slowly  to  guess  at  her  intention. 

The  next  moment,  Mr.  Betterton  was 


once  more  by  her  side.  Eager,  alert, 
and  with  the  glow  of  triumph  in  his 
eyes,  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  She 
was  his  now!  his  by  right  of  conquest! 
He  had  won  her  by  measureless  self- 
sacrifice,  and  now  he  meant  to  hold  the 
gruerdon  for  which  he  had  paid  so  heavy 
a  price. 

"Because  you  deigned  to  cross  his 
humble  threshold,"  he  said,  and  his 
arms  encircled  her  waist  with  the 
masterful  and  passionate  gesture  of  a 
victor,  "the  poor  actor  places  his  name 
and  fame,  his  pride  and  baffled  revenge, 
at  your  feet." 

"At  the  world's  feet.  Sir  Mounte- 
bank!" she  cried  exultantly  and  with  a 
swift  movement  she  flung  the  weighted 
paper  far  out  through  the  window. 
Then,  leaning  out  into  the  darkness,  she 
called  at  the  top  of  her  voice:  "To  me, 
Adela!  Here  is  the  message  from  Mr. 
Betterton.  Take  it  to  my  Lord  Sid- 
bury  at  once!" 

But  Mr.  Betterton  was  no  longer  in  a 
mental  state  to  care  what  happened 
after  this:  I  doubt  if  he  realized  just 
what  was  impending.  He  was  still  on 
his  knees,  holding  on  to  her  with  both 
arms. 

"Nay!"  he  said  wildly.  "That  is  as 
you  please.  Let  the  whole  world  think 
me  base  and  abject.  What  care  I  for 
honour,  fame  or  integrity,  now  that  you 
are  here,  and  that  I  hold  you  as  my 
promised  wife?" 

Ah!  the  poor,  deluded  fool!  How 
could  he  be  so  blind?  Already  the  Lady 
Barbara  had  turned  on  him  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  a  loud,  hysterical  laugh  of 
measureless  contempt  broke  from  her 
lips. 

"YouT  wife?"  she  exclaimed,  and  that 
harsh  laugh  echoed  through  the  silence 
of  the  house.  "So,  Mr.  Actor,  you 
thought  to  entrap  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sidbury  into  becoming  your 

wife ! Nay !   you  miserable  fool ! 

'Twas  I  entrapped  and  cheated  you .... 
Your  wife ! !  Ye  saints  in  heaven,  hear 
him !  his  wife ! !  The  wife  of  Thomas 
Betterton,  the  mountebank!!     I!!!" 

HER  words,  her  laughter,  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  contempt,  stung  him 
like  a  whip-lash.  In  an  instant,  he  was 
on  his  feet,  staggered  back  till  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  desk,  to  which  he 
clung  with  both  hands,  while  he  faced 
her,  his  cheeks  pale  as  ashes,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  a  light  that  appeared  al- 
most maniacal. 

"Then  you  cheated  me?"  he  murmur- 
ed  inarticulately.      "You    lied    to   me? 

You I'll  not  believe  it I'll 

not  believe  it " 

She  appeared  not  to  heed  him,  was 
gazing  out  of  the  window,  shouting 
directions  to  someone — her  waiting 
maid  no  doubt,  or  other  confidant — who 
was  searching  for  the  paper  down  be- 
low. 

"There,  Adela!"  she  called  out  eager- 
ly.   "Dost  see.  —  just  by  those  bushes 

something    white my    brooch 

Dost  see?" 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  cry  of  triumph, 
and  then  turned  back  exultantly  to  her 
b.iffled  foe. 

"My  maid,"  she  said,  somewhat  wild- 
ly and  panting  as  if  she  were  exhausted 
with  fast  running.  "We  had  planned  it 
all. . .  .She  is  devoted  to  me. . .  .She  has 
been  on  the  watch  . . .  She  has  tr.e  paper 
n.vw. ..  .There!"  she  added,  and  with 
outstretched  arm  pointed  out  into  the 
gloom  beyond.     ""There !     Do  you  see?" 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  trickery,  her 
contempt,  had  made  him  mad?  Indeed, 
even  I  felt  that  at  that  moment  I  could 
have  held  her  slender  throat  between 
my  two  hands  and  crushed  the  life  out 
of  her.  To  a  man  of  Mr.  Betterton's 
temperament,  the  provocation  was  ob- 
viously beyond  his  powers  of  endurance. 
Even  in  the  dim  light,  I  could  see  a  posi- 
tive fury  of  passion  akin  to  hate  liter- 
ally distorting  his  face.  The  nert 
second  he  was  once  more  by  her  side, 
and  whilst  she  still  cried  wildly.  "Do 
you  see?  Do  you  see?  Run,  Adela, 
run!"  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  re- 
torted roughiy: 

"I  see  nothing  now  but  your  beauty;  I 
hear  nothing  but  your  voice!" 

"Run,  Adela!  Run!"  she  cried  again. 
"That  message  from  Mr.  Betterton  is 
for  the  whole  world  to  see!" 

But  he  held    her   tightly    round    the 


shoulders  now,  and  she,  probably  real- 
izing her  danger  for  the  first  time, 
strove  to  struggle  against  his  embrace. 

"Let  me  go!"  she  commanded.  "Let 
me  go!  or  I  swear  by  God  in  Heaven 
that  I  will  find  the  strength  to  kill  my- 
self and  you." 

"I  love  you,"  was  his  only  reply  to 
her  threat. 

My  God!  what  could  I  do?  More  and 
more  did  I  curse  the  folly  and  coward- 
ice which  had  kept  me  riveted  to  this 
spot  all  this  while.  Now  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  reveal  my  pres- 
ence, to  draw  upon  my  foolish  head  the 
contempt  and  anger  of  a  man  for  whom 
I  would  gladly  have  laid  down  my  life. 
My  brain  became  confused.  I  ceased  to 
see  clearly.  A  ruddy  mist  was  gather- 
ing before  my  eyes.  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  losing  consciousness  and  was  strug- 
gling pitifully  to  retain  command  over 
my  senses.  Through  this  fast  ap- 
proaching swoon  I  could  hear  as 
through  an  intervening  veil,  the  hoarse 
and  broken  accents  of  the  voice  that  I 
loved  so  well: 

"You  are  here  alone  with  me.  The 
last  shred  of  my  reason  is  scattered  to 
the  winds.  England,  fame,  the  world, 
are  empty  words  to  me.  Do  you  not  see 
that  now  I  am  ready  to  die  an  hundred 
deaths?" 

And  one  great  and  pitiful  appeal 
from  her  lips:  "Oh,  God!  If  there  is 
justice  in  heaven — defend  me  now — " 

AND,  even  half  conscious  as  I  was,  I 
saw  her — yes,  saw  her  quite  dis- 
tinctly— give  a  sudden  wrench  which 
freed  her  right  arm.  She  plunged  ..er 
hand  into  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  and 
the  next  instant  the  flickering  light  of 
the  candle  flashed  a  vivid  gleam  upon 
the  narrow  steel  blade  of  a  dagger 
which  she  held.  This,  with  the  swift- 
ness of  lightning  brought  me  back  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  present,  grim 
reality.  With  a  loud  and  sudden  crj', 
I  darted  out  of  my  hiding-place,  stood 
there  before  them  both,  pale  no  doubt 
with  a  well-nigh  unearthly  pallor, 
which  must  have  given  me  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ghost. 

It  was  now  the  Lady  Barbara  who 
was  nigh  to  swooning.  But  with  that 
coolness  which  comes  at  times  to  the 
helpless  and  the  weak,  I  had  already 
snatched  her  veil  from  the  desk,  and 
whilst  she  tottered  and  almost  fell  into 
my  arms,  I  wrapped  it  around  her  head. 

"Quick!  the  door!"  I  said.  "You  are 
quite  safe!" 

I  dared  not  look  at  Mr.  Betterton. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  even  now  tell  you  in 
what  attitude  or  with  what  expression 
of  face  he  watched  me  whilst  I  seemed 
thus  to  take  command  of  the  situation. 
The  Lady  Barbana  was  trembling  so 
violently  that  some  few  moments 
elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  walk 
across  the  room.  When  she  finally  did 
so,  her  foot  kicked  against  the  dagger 
which  had  dropped  from  her  hand  when 
I  so  suddenly  appeared  before  her.  She 
gave  a  faint  cry  of  horror,  and  I  stoop- 
ed and  picked  up  the  dagger  and  placed 
it  back  in  her  hand  without  looking  at 
her. 


HER  Ladyship  then  went  on  towards 
the  door.  But  suddenly  she  came 
to  a  halt,  and  I,  who  was  close  to  her 
heels,  paused  likewise,  for  I  felt  that 
every  drop  of  blood  within  me  had  turn- 
ed to  ice.  From  the  hall  below  there 
had  come  the  sound  of  angry  alterca- 
tion and  a  man's  voice  was  raised  loud- 
ly and  peremptorily,  saying: 

"Let  me  pass,  man!  I  will  speak 
with   Mr.  Betterton." 

The  voice  was  that  of  my  Lord  Stour. 

The  Lady  Barbara  stood  quite  still 
for  a  moment,  rigid  as  a  carved  statue. 
Then  a  low,  inexpressibly  pathetic 
moan  rose  to  her  lips. 

"Oh!  for  the  earth  to  open!"  she  cried 
pitiably,  "and  bury  me  and  this 
shame — " 

She  was  overwrought  and  weak  with 
emotion,  but  in  any  event  it  was  a 
terrible  position  for  any  lady  of  rank 
to  be  found  in,  at  this  late  hour,  and 
alone.  Overcome  no  doubt  with  the 
superabundance  of  harrowing  sensa- 
tions, she  tottered  as  if  about  to  swoon. 
Mr.  Betterton  caught  her  as  she  fell. 

"My   divinity!   my  queen!"  he  mur- 
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Its  life  starts  today  -  it  is 

USL  DRY- CHARGED  •' 


W 

life 


HY  penalize  yourself  with  a  "new"  battery  that 
is  really  old  ?    Why  be  taxed  for  wasted  battery- 
wasted  before  service  to  you  begins? 

All  storage  batteries  are  high-strung  and  ambitious. 
Unless  restrained  by  the  new  method  they  are  no 
sooner  born  than  they  begin  to  chafe  inwardly— to 
wear  away  their  vital  elements  in  an  eagerness  to  do 
something.  And  this  wearing  away,  slow  but  sure, 
proceeds,  through  the  months  "on  the  shelf"  at  your 
dealer's  or  at  battery-stations. 

That's  the  old  method  of  distribution  to  the  public. 
Regardless  of  the  maker's  best  intent,  the  newest 
possible  battery  you  buy  the  old  way,  may  actually 
start  to  work  for  you  with  an  eighth— possibly  a  half 
or  more— of  its  life  done  for.  Yet  you  pay  for  this 
lost  life— this  wasted  serviceability. 

Not  so  with  USL  Dry-Charged  Batteries.  The  USL 
unique  and  exclusive  Dry-Charged,  distribution- 
method  frees  batteries  from  all  before-sale  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  USL  Battery  does  not  leave  the  factory  half 
finished  to  avoid  "wet  shipping."  Everything  eede  1 
to  make  the  battery  ready  to  work  is  accomplished 
at  the  factory,  because  only  there  can  it  be  dune  wit.i 
sure  results. 


Then,  the  USL  Battery  is  at  once  drained  of  elec- 
trolyte, thoroughly  washed,  and  effectually  air-sealed 
to  protect  it  from  self-attrition  and  shipped  to  your 
Service  Station.  While  in  this  condition  it  is  resting, 
doing  no  work— using  up  none  of  its  full  measure  of 
battery- life. 

When  you  need  a  new  battery,  your  USL  Service 
Station  restores  the  electrolyte,  gives  the  battery  a 
few  hours'  freshening  charge,  and  hands  you  a  new 
new  battery  with  a  full  measure  of  vital  energy  and  life. 

Twenty-five  hundred  USL  Service  Stations  and 
dealers  make  this  direct-to-owner  delivery  of  new 
new  batteries  possible,  both  for  regular  equipment 
on  new  cars  and  for  replacements  on  old  cars. 

Thus  batteries  are  saved  from  before-service  vvear 
and  owners  freed  from  the  money  tax  for  prior- 
to-purchase  loss  '^f  battery-life.  That's  the  exclusive 
USL  DRY-CHARGED  principle. 

(1)  USL  Batteries  are  USL  Dry-Charged. 

(2)  USL  Batteries  have  exclusive  machine- pasted 
plates. 

(3)  USL  Batteries  are  sold  on  a  guaranteed  adjust- 
ment-plan. 

Only  three  of  a  number  of  reasons  why  automobile 
owners  should  have  a  USL. 


U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


17  U  C"  |7  Our  50-cent  Batleru  Book  that  anawers  eoerv  hatteru  question. 
r  IVC«C«  /(»j  (,  bool^  you  cant  afford  to  be  without  if  yjou  own  or  dri-pe 
an  automvbi'e.     It's  free  it  uou  mention  the  make  and  model  of  w'ur  car.  .^ 
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SectionarReady-Made  Buildings 
for  Every  Purpose 

No   limitations  have  been  set  on  the  purposes  and  variety   of  uses 

BRANTFORD 

SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

can  be  put  to.  Whether  you  want  a  Summer  or  Permanent  Home,  an  Office 
Building,  a  Church,  or  whether  a  Construction,  Mining,  Lumber  Company  or 
Country    Club   wants    camp   or   club   quarters,    all   can   be    supplied. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  are  easily  erected.  Doors  in  place  where 
they  are  wanted,  windows  glazed.  Hardware,  screens,  screen  doors  and  shut- 
ters supplied.  The  sides,  etc.,  are  not  nailed  together,  but  bolted  and  jointed 
to  withstand  the  ligors  of  wind,  rain  and  storm.  They  are  delivered  complete 
and  only  require  to  be  put  together  to  be  occupied. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  adaptability  of  Brantford  .Sectional  Buildings.  A 
large   number  of  them   are   already   in    use   for 


WORK.MEN'S   HOMES 
SUMMER  COTT.\GES 
BOAT  HOUSES 
BANK  BUILDINGS 
EXHIBITION    BOOTHS 


SCHOOLS 

FRESH  AIR  COTTAGES 

GARAGES 

STORES 

RESIDENCES 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Our    beautifully    illustrated    catalogue    gives    complete    information. 

SCHULTZ  BROS.  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

BRANTFORD  ONTARIO  CANADA 


Your  Rooms  Will 
Look  Like  This 

Beautify   and    Improve  Your   Home 
by   Installing 

BEAVER  BRAND 
Hardwood    Floors 

"You  can  lay  them  yourself 
if  you  want  to" 

The  cost  Is  small,  and  your  work 
will  be  cut  in  half.  Learn  all  about 
these  beautiful  floors  b^■  wrilint' 
TO-DAY  to 

The  Seaman  Kent  Co. 

Limited 
263  Wallace  Ave.,  Toronto 
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A  RESIDENTIAI,  AND  DAY  SCHOOI<  FOR  GIRW 
FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  pkkiaratcirv  to  honour 

MATRICUI.AT10N.         FULL       COMMERCIAL       e«UkS(-.--Ml-.SIC — ART — 

HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCK — PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  -GAMEJi — .SWIMMINO 

lira    BMri*  BicktM,  Prttl4Ml  MiM  FtorMte*  H.  M.  llM:tii4t.  B.A.,  Principal 
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Belleville,  Ontario 

A  Church  School  for  Girls 

Patron — The     l,«rd     Huhop    of     Ontario. 
•AdTUory  Board — Hia  Honor  .Judge  Wills;  H.  F.  Ketcheson,  Esq..  Ex-Mayor;  J.  Elliott,  Esq..  Manager 

Standard    Bank. 
Junior    .Schixil    ami    pi-eparation    for    the    Universities.      Ernest    Wheatley.    A.R.C.O.. 
Muaical    DireiUir.      Special    A.T.C.M.    Course.      Hanrlsome.    well-equipped    building. 
beartiful  grounds,  ali  outdoor  sports,  swimminK   pool   and   rink 

FOR    CALENDAR    APPLY    TO    MISS    F.    E.    CARROLL.    PRINCIPAL. 
'  School    will    re-open   on    Monday,   January    12th,    1920. 


mured  quickly.  "No  one  shall  harm 
you,  I  swear  it!  No  one  shall!"  Then 
he  added  under  his  breath:  "Heaven 
above  me,  help  me  to  protect  her!" 

Whereupon  he  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms  as  if  she  were  a  child,  and  carried 
bar  as  far  as  the  embrasure  of  the  win- 
dow. Then,  with  one  of  those  quick 
movements  which  were  so  character- 
istic of  him,  he  drew  the  curtains  to- 
gether, which  shut  off  the  bay  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  and  screened  its 
fair  occupant  completely  from  view. 

He  was  a  different  man  now  to  the 
passion-racked  creature  of  awhile  ago, 
absolutely  calm:  the  man  I  had  known 
and  loved  and  respected  all  these  years. 
Though  ray  whole  being  was  still  con- 
vulsed in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  I 
felt  that  from  him  now  would  come 
moral  comfort  for  me  and  protection 
for  the  unfortunate  lady  whose  burden 
of  sorrow  had  at  last  touched  his  heart. 
And  I  do  verily  believe,  dear  Lady,  that 
ir  that  instant  of  supreme  danger  for 
us  alJ,  his  passion  fell  from  him  like  a 
curtain  from  before  his  eyes.  It  had 
gone  through  its  culminating  anguish 
when  he  discovered  that  she  whom  he 
loved  had  lied  to  him  and  cheated  him. 
Now,  when  she  stood  here  before  him, 
utterly  helpless  and  utterly  crushed, 
his  infatuation  appeared  to  writhe  for 
one  moment  in  the  crucible  of  his  own 
manliness  and  chivalry,  and  then  to 
emerge   from  it  hallowed   and   purified. 

VI 

IN  the  meanwhile,  less  than  a  minute 
had  elapsed.  My  Lord  Stour  had 
ascended  the  stairs,  undeterred  by  the 
protestations  of  Mr.  Betterton's  servant. 
The  B«xt  moment  he  had  violently 
wrenched  the  door  open  and  now  stood 
before  us,  pale,  trembling  with  rage  or 
excitement,  hatless,  his  mantle  thrown 
back  from  his  shoulders.  His  right 
hand  clutched  his  naked  sword  and  in 
his  left  he  had  a  crushed  ball  of  paper, 
held  together  by  her  Ladyship's  brooch. 
His  entire  attitude  was  one  of  firm  and 
deadly  menace. 

"I  heard  a  voice!"  he  exclaimed,  star- 
ing wildly  around  him.    "I  saw  a  face — • 

a   form This   paper  was  flung  out 

from   yonder    window was     picked 

up  by  a  serving  wench what  does 

it  mean?"  he  queried  harshly,  and  ad- 
vanced threateningly  towards  Mr.  Bet- 
terton,  who  was  standing  midway  be- 
tween him  and  the  curtained  bay. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  riposted  the  great 
Actor  blandly,  with  a  careless  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  "I  was  not  moon-gazing, 
as  your  Lordship  appears  to  have  done. 
A  paper,  did  you  say?" 

"You  are  not  alone,"  retorted  my 
Lord  roughly.  "I  heard  a  voice..... 
just  now " 

"We  are  all  apt  to  hear  voices  in  the 
moonlight,  my  Lord,"  Mr.  Betterton  re- 
joined simply.  "The  artist  hears  has 
muse,  the  lover  his  mistress,  the  crim- 
inal his  conscience." 

His  unruffled  calm  seemed  to  exasper- 
ate his  Lordship's  fury,  for  he  now  ap- 
peared even  more  menacing  than  before. 

"And  did  you  perchance  hear  a  voice 
to-night.  Sir  Actor,"  he  queried,  his 
voice  hoarse  with  passion,  "warning 
you  of  death?" 

"Nay!"  replied  Mr.  Betterton.  "That 
voice  whispers  to  us  all,  and  always, 
my  Lord,  even  in  our  cradles." 

"Then  hear  it  for  the  last  time  now, 
and  from  my  lips,  you  abominable 
mountebank!"  my  Lord  cried,  beside 
himself  in  truth.  "For  unless  you  draw 
aside  that  curtain,  I  am  going  to  kill 
you." 

"That  is  as  you  please,"  retorted  Mr. 
Betterton  simply. 

"Stand  aside!"  commanded  his  Lord- 
ship. 

But  Mr.  Betterton  looked  him  calmly 
up  and  down  and  did  not  move  one  inch. 

"This  is  a  most  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference," he  said  quietly,  "with  the 
freedom  of  His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 
Servant.  Your  Lordship  seems  to  for- 
o;et  that  every  inch  of  this  floor  is  mine, 
and  that  I  stand  on  it  where  I  please. 
I  pray  you,  take  that  paper— -that 
message — elsewhere.  An  it  came  down 
from  heaven,  read  it — -but  leave  me  in 
peace." 

"I'll  not  go,"  asserted  my  Lord  harsh- 


!v,  "till  yov^  have  drawn  aside  that  cur- 
tain." 

"Then  we'll  see  whose  legs  will  weary 
first,  my  Lord,  yours  or  mine,"  was  Mr. 
Betterton's  unrufiled  rejoinder. 

"Draw  then,  and  defend  yourself!" 
cried  my  Lord,  who  before  his  enemy's 
unbroken  calm  had  lost  what  semblance 
of  self-control  he  still  possessed. 

"I  am  unarmed,"  riposted  Mr.  Better- 
ton  simply. 

"Then  let  Satan  have  his  due,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  hothead,  and  raised 
hi.s  sword  ready  to  strike,  "for  your  soul 
shall  go  down  to  hell  at  last!" 

In  a  moment,  of  course,  I  was  on  him. 
But  he  had  the  vigour  of  a  trained  sol- 
dier, enhanced  by  an  overwhelming 
passion  of  enmity  and  of  rage;  and 
though  I  seized  him  unawares — I  doubt 
if  he  had  realized  that  I  was  in  the 
room — he  shook  me  off  in  an  instant,  as 
a  dog  might  shake  off  an  importunate 
rat.  Before  I  had  time  to  recover  my 
breath  from  his  quick  and  furious  de- 
fence, he  had  turned  on  me  and  dealt 
me  such  a  vigorous  blow  with  his  fist 
between  the  eyes,  that  the  whole  room 
began  to  gjrrate  around  me  and  that 
the  atmosphere  became  peopled  with 
stars.  I  staggered  and  half  fell  against 
the  dresser  that  had  sheltered  me 
awhile  ago.  For  the  space  of  half  a 
dozen  seconds  mine  eyes  were  closed. 

VII 

yxrHEN  I  opened  them  again,  the  scene 
»'  had  indeed  changed.  Her  Ladyship 
haa  pushed  the  curtains  aside  and 
stood  there  in  the  window  embrasure, 
revealed  to  her  irate  lover.  And  he, 
though  he  must  have  known  that  she 
was  there  all  the  time,  appeared  so 
staggered  by  her  apparition  that  his 
arm  dropped  by  his  side  and  his  sword 
fell  with  a  clatter  to  the  ground,  while 
he  murmured  as  if  in  the  last  throes  of 
mental  suffering: 

"Barbara. . .  .my      Barbara here 

— alone — at     this     hour with     this 

man !" 

Her  Ladyship,  however,  appeared 
perfectly  composed.  The  light  of  the 
candles  revealed  her  exquisite  face,  pale 
but  serene,  and  her  small  head  crowned 
with  the  aureole  of  her  golden  hair,  held 
up  proudly  as  one  who  hath  naught  to 
fear,  naught  for  which  she  need  be 
ashamed.  She  pointed  with  perfect 
steadiness  to  the  paper  which  my  Lord 
still  held  tightly  clasped  in  his  left 
left  hand. 

"That  paper!"  she  said,  and  only  a 
slight  veiling  of  her  voice  betrayed  the 
emotion  which  she  felt.  "I  sent  it.  'Tis 
for  you,  my  Lord.  It  will  clear  your 
honour,  and  proclaim  your  innocence." 

But  his  Lordship  did  not  appear  to 
hear  her.  He  continued  to  murmur  to 
himself  mechanically,  and  in  tones  of 
the  deepest  despair: 

"Barbara. .  .  .Alone With    him!" 

"Read  that  paper,  my  dear  Lord," 
her  Ladyship  insisted  with  calm 
dignity,  "ere  with  another  thought  you 
further  dare  to  wrong  me!" 

These  simple  words,  however,  so  full 
of  conscious  worth  and  of  innocence, 
let  loose  the  flood  gates  of  my  Lord's 
pent  up,  insensate  jealousy. 

"Wrong  you?"  he  cried,  and  a  harsh, 
almost  maniacal  laugh  broke  from  his 
choking  throat.  "Wrong  you?  Nay!  I 
suppose  I  must  be  grateful  and  thank 
Heaven  on  my  knees  that  you,  my  prom- 
ised bride,  deigned  to  purchase  mine 
honour  at  the  price  of  your  kisses!" 

At  this  gross  insult,  her  Ladyship  ut- 
tered a  pitiful  moan;  but  ere  she  could 
give  reply,  Mr.  Betterton,  who  hitherto 
had  not  interfered  between  the  twain, 
now  did  so,  and  in  no  measured  tone. 

"Silence,  madman!"  he  commanded, 
"ere  you  blaspheme." 

But  my  Lord  had  apparently  lo.st  his 
last  shred  of  reason.  Jealousy  wa-s 
torturing  him  in  a  manner  that  even 
hatred  had  failed  to  do. 

"God !"  he  exclaimed  repeatedly,  call-  i 
ing  to  tht!  Almighty  to  witness  his 
soul-misery.  "I  saw  her  at  that  window 
....Who  else  saw  her?....  How  many 
varlets  and  jabbering  coxcombs  know 
at  the  present  moment  that  the  Lady 
Barbara  Wychwoode  spends  the  night 
alone  with  a  mountebank?"  In  an  ex- 
cess of  ungoverned  rage  he  tore  the  • 
paper  to   shreds   and   threw  the   scraps 
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almost  into  her  Ladyship's  face.  "Take 
back  >-our  proofs!"  he  cried.  "I'll  not 
take  mine  honour  from  your  hands! 
Ah!"  he  added,  and  now  turned  once 
more  toward  Mr.  Betterton,  who,  I  could 
see,  was  calmly  making  up  his  mind 
-.vhat  next  to  do.  "Whoever  you  are- 
man  or  devil — are  you  satisfied  with 
your  revenge?  Was  it  not  enough  to 
cover  vie  with  infamy;  what  need  had 
you  to  brand  her  with  dishonour?" 

Overcome  with  emotion,  his  soul  on 
the  rack,  his  heart  wounded  and  bleed» 
ing,  he  appeared  like  a  lost  spirit  cry- 
ing'out  from  an  abyss  of  torment.  But 
these  last  ravings  of  his,  these  final, 
abominable  insults,  levelled  against  the 
woman  who  had  done  so  much  for  him 
and  whom  he  should  have  been  the  first 
to  protect,  lashed  Mr.  Betterton's  ii-e 
a".d  contempt  into  holy  fury. 

"Ye  gods  in  heaven,  hear  him!  he 
cried,  with  an  outburst  of  rage  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  the  other  man.  "He 
loves  her,  and  talks  of  dishonour,  whilst 
I  love  her  and  only  breathe  of  worship! 
By  all  the  devils  in  hell,  my  Lord  Stour, 
T  tell  vou  that  you  lie!" 

And  before  any  of  us  there  realized 
what  he  meant  to  do,  he  ran  to  the 
window,  threw  open  all  the  casements 
with  such  violence  that  the  glass  broke 
and  fell  clattering  down  upon  the 
gravelled  pldce  below. 

"Hallo!"  he  called  in  a  stentorian 
voice.  "Hallo,  there!" 

My  Lord  Stour,  bewildered,  ununder- 
standing,  tried  to  bluster. 

"What  are  you  doing,  man?  he 
queried    roughly.      "Silence!    silence,    I 

ssv  •' 

But  Mr.   Betterton  only   shouted   the 

louder.  .      „         .     , 

"Hallo,  there!  Friends!  Enemies! 
England;  Here!!" 

I  could  hear  the  tumult  outside. 
People  were  running  hither  from  sev- 
eral directions,  thinking  no  doubt  that 
a  fire  had  broken  out  or  that  murder 
was  being  done.  I  could  hear  them  as- 
sembling beneath  the  window,  which 
was  not  many  feet  from  the  ground. 
"Why!  it's  Tom  Betterton!"  some  of 
them  said.  And  others  added:  "Hath 
he  gone  raving  mad?" 

"Is  any  one  there  who  knows  me? 
queried   Mr.  Betterton  loudly. 

"Yes!  Yes!"  was  the  ready  response. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asked,  peering  into 
the  darkness  below. 

I  heard  Sir  William  Davenant's  voice 
give  reply. 

"Killigrew  and  I  are  down  here,  Tom. 
What  in  the  name  of  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"Come   round    to    my   rooms,   Daven- 
ant,"  Mr.  Betterton  repliedi;  "and  bring 
as  many  friends  with  you  as  you  can." 
To   be  continued. 
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there  came  up  to  speak  to  me  a  poor 
chap  whose  roving  eye  proclaimed  him 
another  of  my  before-mentioned  friends. 
He  waited  until  everyone  else  had 
spoken  to  me,  and  then  he  drew  cau- 
tiously near,  and  held  out  a  phrenologi- 
cal chart,  laboriously  mapped  out  with 
pen  and  ink.  "I  doped  it  all  out— my- 
self"— he  whispered — "for  you — This  is 
what   vou   need.     Take   it— study  it"— 

He  came  nearer,  and  bending  down, 
whispered  in  my  ear — "When  you  get 
the  thing  studied  out — you'll  be  able  to 
tell  what  any  i>olitician  is  thinking  of — 
just  by  scratckina  his  head!" 

I  have  the  picture!  I  know  two  or 
three  on  whom  I  will  certainly  try  it,  if 
I  ever  grow  skilful  in  this  way. 

Wild  Chairmen  I  Have  Met 

I  COULD  write  a  whole  volume  on 
chairmen.  I  have  had  all  kinds.  I 
went  once  to  make  an  address  at  the 
opening  of  a  Municipal  Hall  in  a  small 
AJberta  town,  and  the  chairman  intro- 
duced me  this  way: — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
come  out  in  large  numbers  to  hear  Mrs. 
McClung.  We  have  never  seen  so  many 
people   in   any   gathering  in   our  town. 
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doyou  C2re 

or  your  (arf 


Doyou  thinfc  enou^, 
of  it  to  equip  It 
With,  the  test  tires? 

Every  car  owner  is  in  love  with  his  machine.  It 
is  his  pal,  his  road  comrade.  He  cherishes  it  for 
the  jolly  good  times  it  gives  him,  and  the  valuable 
service  he  gets  out  of  it.  You  love  your  car, 
don't  you?  Do  you  think  enough  of  it  to  equip 
it  with  the  Best  Tires  ?  Protect  your  car;  safe- 
guard its  value  to  you  and  guarantee  its  continued 
service  by  fitting  it  out  with  those  famous,  long- 
mileage  tires— MALTESE  CROSS  TIRES— "The 
Tires  that  Give  Satisfaction." 

"GUTTA 
PERCHA' 

T  IRELi" 


CROSS" TREAD 

(NON-SKID) 


The  Tires 
that  Give 
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RIBBED"  TREAD 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Lmited. 

HcBd  Offices  and  Factories,  TORONTO,  QNT. 

Branches  {n  all  Principal  Cities  in  Canada. 
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THE  WORLD   PAYS  FOR  SKILL 

This  profession  now  offers  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  making  money.  It  is  uncrowded,  your 
time  Is  your  own.  Our  Correspondence  Course 
with  tools,  and  the  wonderful  Tune-a-Phone,  our 
patented  instrument  of  precision  In  sound,  make 
the  seemingly  difficult  easy  to  understand  by  any- 
one. Diploma Elven graduates.  IRye-ursof  snccesa- 
f  ul  correspondfence  teaching.  Writ*;  for  free  book. 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOaL  OF  PIANO  TUNINQ 
•tl  Fine  Arts  Institute.  Battle  Creek,  Mfchlraa 
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IMPERIAL 
ROYALITE 
COAL  OIL 


Imperial  Royalite  Coal  OD  is 
free  from  all  impurities,  highly 
efficient  for  all  heat.  liKht  or 
power    purpoees. 

Clean  and  uniform,  it  bums 
without  smoke  or  soot ;  every 
drop  goes  into  heat. 

Whether  used  for  oil  heater, 
oil  cook-stove,  oil  lamp,  tractor 
or  stationary  engine.  Imperial 
Royalite  gives  100%  satisfaction. 


For  sale  by 
dealers 
everywhere 
in  Canada. 


IMPERIAL  OIL 
LIMITED 

POWIft'HIAT-UCHT-  LUVRlCATION 
BftAMCHCS  


andCuticuraOintment 


The  pore-cleansing,  purifying;  and 
sterilizing  properties  of  this  wonder- 
ful skin  soap,  using  plenty  of  hot 
water  and  soap,  best  applied  with 
the  hands,  which  it  softens  wonder- 
fully and  the  soothing  and  healing 
properties  of  Cuticura  Ointment  for 
redness  and  roughness,  pimples  and 
dandruff  if  any,  will  prove  a  revela- 
tion to  those  who  use  them  for  the 
first  time. 

Soap  25c.  Oinlinent  25  and  50c.    Sold 
throughout theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lyniani.  Limit*d,  St.  Paul  St..  Montraal. 
Sli^^Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 
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We  never  knew  we  could  get  so  many 
people  out,  but  that  is  easily  explained 
— Mrs.  McClung:  has  never  been  here  be- 
fore!" 

That  was  a  fine  beginning,  for  it  put 
every  one  in  good  humor. 

Another  chairman — this  was  in 
Eastern  Canada — who  happened  to  be 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  was  a  trifle  nerv- 
ous about  what  I  was  going  to  say.  He 
was  anxious  that  no  one  should  hold  him 
responsible  for  any  of  my  opinions.  So 
he  introduced  me  like  this: 

"I  do  not  know  the  woman — and  I  do 
not  know  what  she  is  going  to  say.  I 
may  not  agree  with  her,  and  if  I  don't, 
I  am  going  to  make  my  remarks  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  instead  of  at  the 
beginning.  Now  we'll  hear  what  she 
has  to  say!" 

I  congratulated  His  Worship  the 
Mayor,  on  being  able  to  introduce  me 
without  using  the  words  "breezy"  or 
"sunny."  It  was  the  first  time  since  I 
had  come  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  that 
I  had  not  been  called  a  "breeze  from  the 
Great  West,"  or  a  "breezy  Western 
Orator," — or  a  "Burst  of  Alberta  Sun- 
shine"— or  something  of  an  atmospheric 
character.  I  was  grateful,  I  said,  to 
find  a  man  who  cherished  no  such  illu- 
sions. But  I  warned  him  not  to  count 
too  strongly  on  getting  the  last  word  on 
me.  It  couldn't  be  done.  He  was  like 
the  man  who  died,  and  his  friend,  meet- 
ing the  bereaved  son,  kindly  enquired: 
"What  were  father's  last  words?"  The 
boy  replied':  "Father — didn't  have  any 
— mother  was  with  him  to  the  end!" — 

Then  I  got  along  with  my  speech,  and 
his  Worship  was  "one  of  us"  before  the 
evening  was  over.  He  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  had  always  thought  wo- 
man suffrage  was  another  name  for 
"Free  Love." 

Under  the  circumstances,  you  can  see 
he  was  a  brave  man  to  introduce  me  at 
all.  His  wife  sat  in  the  front  row,  and 
fixed  a  pair  of  sombre  eyes  upon  me! 
Even  when  it  was  all  over,  she  seemed 
to  be  still  possessed  of  a  few  doubts. 


BUT  I  have  had  some  beautiful  intro- 
ductions, and  one  of  the  very  nicest 
was  given  me  in  Griswold  by  Miss  Kate 
Buchanan,  whom  I  had  not  met  until 
that  day.  She  referred  to  that,  but  said 
she  knew  me  well,  and  had  known  me 
for  years,  and  she  said  that  all  that  day 
she  had  gone  about  her  work  with  pleas- 
urable excitement,  a  sort  of  swelling 
pride — ^because  when  I  came  to  town,  it 
v.ras  just  as  if  a  well-beloved  member  of 
the  family  had  come  home. 

I  think  that  was  the  sweetest  intro- 
duction I  have  ever  had. 

I've  had  some  compliments  though 
that  have  cheered  my  heart.  One  lady, 
from  a  town  east  of  Edmonton,  told  me 
that  her  society  was  quite  disappointed 
when  I  was  not  able  to  speak  for  them. 
She  said :  "There's  no  one  our  people 
like  to  hear  as  well  as  you.  We  just 
like  your  line  of  talk — it  suits  us — 
it's  not  too  deep  or  educated!" 

I  have  been  given  some  strange  com- 
missions, to  find  lost  relatives,  ascertain 
social  and  financial  standing  of  people, 
to  find  out  causes  of  estrangement,  and 
try  to  remedy  same.  This  is  very  com- 
plimentary, of  course,  but  often  difficult 
of  achievement. 

In  a  little  mining  town  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  I  spoke  at  noon,  on  the  pub- 
lic square,  a  man  and  his  wife  came  to 
speak  to  me.  They  were  typical 
mountaineers,  with  piercing  black  eyes, 
thin  faces  and  gentle  manner. 

"We  just  had  to  come  and  speak  to 
you,  when  we  saw  on  the  bills  that  you 
were  from  Alberty,"  the  man  said.  "We 
never  see  people  from  out  there,  and 
were  kinda  interested !  Well,  say, 
Mother,  this  woman  and  her  gal  look  all 
right — they  sure  look  healthy  and  well 
fed — I  guess  it  aint  as  starved  out  a 
place  as  we  thought  it  was.  You  see — 
we  have  a  girl  there — she  married  a  fel- 
low from  there  and  went  out  there  a 
year  agone.  ...  I  wonder  if  you  should 
happen  to  know  him — he's  lived  there 
all  his  life.  Mother,  what's  that  fellow 
named  that  married  Sis?    I  just  had  it 


a  minute  ago,  .  .  .  some  common  name 
too,  but  I  just  can't  get  it  this  minute. 
But  you'd  know  him  if  you  ever  saw 
him — he's  a  sandy  complected  sort  of 
gent,  lantern-jawed  and  freckled — and 
long  ga'nted  and  thin,  and  he's  a 
preacher,  Methodist  too.  Well,  if  you 
should  ever  meet  him,  tell  him  Sis'  paw 
and  maw  was  askin'  for  him!" 

I  haven't  found  him  yet,  and  I  won- 
der if  Sis's  paw  and  maw  have  remem- 
bered his  name, 

IT  was  in  West  Virginia,  too,  that  I 
heard  a  new  argument  against  wo- 
man suffrage.  Some  of  us  have  rashly 
said  that  there  were  no  new  ones,  but 
that  statement  was  disproved  by  the 
words  of  a  thin,  old  fellow,  working  on 
the  railway  near  Parkersburg.  We  had 
gone  out  to  speak  to  the  men — two  hun- 
dred or  so — who  were  building  the  line, 
and  we  timed  our  visit  so  that  we  were 
there  at  the  noon  hour.  The  foreman 
graciously  introduced  us  and  we  receiv- 
ed a  courteous  hearing.  When  we  were 
going  back  to  the  car,  one  of  the  men 
left  his  dinner  to  come  and  speak  to  us. 

"I  guess  that's  all  true — what  you 
say,  ma'am,  and  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  be 
the  one  to  keep  back  anything  from  the 
women  that  is  good  for  them.  But  I  tell 
you  I'd  be  scared  to  see  them  get  the 
vote;  for  I'm  a  temperance  man,  and  I 
worked  hard  for  it,  and  I'd  hate  to  lose 
it  now,  I'm  scared  the  women  would 
bring  back  the  'booze'." 

We  reasoned  with  him  as  hard  as  we 
could. 

"I'm  not  saying  anything  against  you, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you're  on  the 
water-wagon  all  right,  and  I'm  not  say- 
ing a  word  against  any  of  the  women 
you  have  with  you,  but  most  of  the  wo- 
men I  know  hit  it  up  pretty  hard,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  they  are  secret 
drinkers.  .  .  .  secret  and  steady — I 
sure  would  be  scared  to  let  them  vote, 
knowin'  them  as  I  do!" 

We  decided  that  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  his  lady  friends. 


Politics  Under  the  Shadow 


was  in  their  midst.  But  neither  the 
laws  of  God  nor  man  could  obstruct  the 
onward  march  of  the  Uplift.  At  a 
quarter  to  one  on  Sunday  morning,  re- 
gardless of  the  breaches  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment  and  the  British  North 
America  Act,  the  bill  passed.  Bright 
and  early  on  Monday  morning  it  was 
before  the  Senate  and,  when  the  Honor- 
able Senators  from  Quebec  arrived  back 
in  the  evening,  another  degree  or  two 
had  been  added  to  the  general  droughc 
and  Parliament  had  prorogued.  For  f'e 
F'cncii  Senators,  it  must  be  saiJ  ib.it 
they  were  more  or  less  disinterested. 
The  new  law  only  applies  to  provinces 
tliat  already  have  bone-ury  laws.  And 
Quebec,, as  you  know,  flows  with  beer 
and  wine,  has  a  growing  contempt  for 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  stronger 
beverages  and  rejoices  in  the  prospect 
of  a  tourist  trade  to  the  only  area  north 
of  the  Mexican  boundary  where  a  man 
can  quench  his  thirst. 

The  Farmer  Invasion  Starts 

DURING  the  last  week  of  the  session 
the  products  of  the  by-elections  be- 
gan to  roll  in.  They  brought  two  who 
occasioned  no  little  curiosity — the  farm- 
er members  from  Carleton,  N.B.,  and 
Glengarry,  Ont,  The  one  from  the  far 
East  is  a  husky  representative  well  over 
six  feet  in  height;  and  if  he  was  a 
stranger  he  wasn't  prepared  to  stay 
that  way.  He  sent  the  dour-keeper  in 
for  a  couple  of  the  cross-benchers  from 
the  Prairies  and  announced  himself  to 
them, 

"I'm  Caldwell  from  Carleton,"  he  said, 
"And  I  just  want  to  get  into  that  House 
for  long  enough  to  thank  Hon.  Arthur 
Meiphen  for  coming  into  my  consti- 
tuency. He  was  worth  a  thousand  votes 
to  me." 

The  Westerners,  out  of  a  growing  ex- 
perience, infoT^ned  him  that  he  could 
not  get  in  till  the  writ  for  Carleton  was 
returned,  so  he  sat  for  a  few  days  in  the 
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gallery  and  watched  the  show.  And  as 
he  sat  his  enmity  for  Hon.  Arthur 
possibly  turned  to  pity  for,  when  he  at 
last  rested  his  lanky  form  on  a  cross- 
bench  chair,  he  was  as  mute  as  an 
oyster.  There's  something  in  that  Par- 
liamentary atmosphere  that  gets  them 
all.  As  to  the  man  from  Glengarry,  his 
appearance  was  much  less  spectacular. 
He  just  happened  in,  dressed  in  an  or- 
dinary business  suit,  and  fitted  into  the 
surroundings  quite  naturally. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  there  are 
worse-looking  men  m  the  House  than 
either  of  these  farmers. 

"Good-bye,  Tom!" 

Tl^ITH  Parliament  gone,  Ottawa  re- 
»'  lapsed  into  its  usual  morgue-like 
quiet.  Sir  Robert  Borden's  absence 
made  it  a  close  season  for  the  national 
sport  of  Cabinet  reorganization  and 
there  weren't  enough  politics  about  the 
place  to  start  a  respectable  conversa- 
tion. To  be  sure  the  success  of  the 
Victory  Loan  cheered  the  contract  hunt- 
ers, but  it  wasn't  till  Sir  Thomas  White 
began  to  accept  directorships  in  various 
financial  corporations  that  the  political 
sharks  began  to  prick  up  their  ears. 
Then  the  hum  of  gossip  was  resumed 
and  it  all  sounded  like  this: 

"So  Sir  Thomas  is  a  director  of  Steel 
of  Canada,  the  National  Trust  and  the 
Bank  of  Commerce!  Well,  well,  another 
possible  Premier  has  crawled  for  the 
tall  and  lofty.  What  do  you  think 
5cared  him?  Did  he  hear  the  farmers 
coming  and  discover  that  he  had  mislaid 
thp  corn  cob  pipe?  Or  was  it  the  success 
of  the  Victory  Loan  that  got  him  going? 
Remember  when  the  munition  works 
(vere  running  overtime  and  patriotism 
was  in  bloom.  Sir  Thomas  argued  that 
he  couldn't  sell  anything  but  tax-free 
bonds?  Then  when  Sir  Harry  Drayton 
happened  along  and  put  out  his  issue  of 
taxable  bonds,  how  sorry  everyone  was 
for   him.     But   the   public   ate   up   the 


taxable  certificates  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  anything  nicer.  Guess  Sir  Thomas 
decided  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  in 
out  of  the  spot  light  for  a  few  days.  If 
he  had  thought  that  new  loan  was  going 
to  be  the  success  it  is,  would  he  have 
got  out  when  he  did?  Not  on  your  life. 
Even  if  he  had  intended  retiring  he 
would  have  waited  till  the  money  was  in 
the  till  and  then  gone  out  in  a  blaze  of 
glory." 

Now  this  line  of  conversation  may  do 
injustice  to  the  most  popular  financial 
knight  Canada  ever  knew.  But  you 
can't  keep  people  from  talking,  especial- 
ly when  the  golf  season  is  over,  and 
they  have  to  kill  time  in  Ottawa  and  be- 
tween sessions.  And  at  the  best  it  looks 
as  if  Sir  Thomas  White  had  bid  a  long 
farewell  to  the  senior  circles  of  the 
political  game.  He  may  potter  about  a 
bit  as  a  common  M,  P.,  but  no  man  who 
has  returned  to  the  big  corporations 
can  hope  to  again  reach  the  higher 
rungs,  4'So,  good-bye  Tom;  take  keer 
of  yourself," 

What's  Happening  in  Quebec? 
'T^HEN  coincident  with  the  slipping 
-'-  of  a  one-time  favorite  for  Premier 
comes  a  report  from  Quebec  that  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  has  resolved  to  slip  his 
political  cable  and  sail  serenely  into 
financial  waters.  Of  course  Sir  Lomer 
is  no  amateur  at  the  big  money  game. 
He's  already  rated  as  a  millionaire  and 
in  appearance  is  more  fitted  to  be  the 
head  of  a  trust  than  an  applicant  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  But  now  the 
wise  ones  tell  you  that  he  is  finally  going 
where  he  best  belongs — with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  He's  to  advise 
them  in  matters  of  law.  Incidentally, 
he  may  find  means  of  making  an  odd 
dollar  on  the  side.  It's  a  way  those 
financiers  have. 

And  with  his  going,  things  may  hap- 
pen in  Quebec  Provincial  circles,  that 
may  have  large  effects  on  Dominion  af- 
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fairs.  When  that  master  of  political 
intrigue,  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  threw 
up  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  to  accept  the 
job  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec, 
folks  marvelled.  For  Chief  Justice  is  a 
place  to  which  even  a  Dominion  Premier 
may  retire  with  honor.  But  down  Que- 
bec way,  where  "Fitz"  is  best  known,  the 
politicians  did  not  find  time  to  wonder. 
They  were  too  busy  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  astute  Irishman  was  after.  And 
finally  they  figured  out  that  Sir  Charles, 
scenting  the  likelihood  of  Sir  Lomer 
Grouin's  withdrawal  from  the  Provincial 
field,  had  moved  into  a  position  where 
he  could  best  enjoy  his  favorite  game. 
For,  be  it  known  that  Hon.  L.  A.  Tasche- 
reau,  who  is  next  in  line  for  the  Quebec 
Premiership,  is  related  to  Sir  Charles. 
Mr.  Taschereau  is  neither  any  too  able 
nor  any  too  popular.  But  Sir  Charles 
has  brains  to  burn.  If  he  can  put  part 
of  the  family  over  for  Premier,  why  the 
head  of  the  fr.mily  can  do  the  rest.  And 
if  he  can  and  does,  what  then?  Look 
out  for  Hon.  Mr.  Caron  and  the  farm- 
'iTs.  If  they  get  busy  the  whole  political 
map  of  Quebec  may  have  to  be  re-ar- 
ranged. 

What  About  the  Boy   Leader? 

IF  that  happens,  you  somehow  stop  to 
wonder  where  Hon.  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King  is  going  to  get  off  at. 
Now  Hon.  Mr.  King,  as  has  been  stated 
once  or  twice  before,  is  a  political  acci- 
dent. To  be  sure,  he's  more  or  less 
cosmopolitan.  Born  in  Ontario,  he  grew 
up  to  work  in  the  United  States,  was 
chosen  leader  by  Quebec  and  found  a 
seat  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  If 
travel  is  the  great  educator  it  claims  to 
be,  then  Willie  has  at  worst  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  But — he  sat 
next  to  D.  D.  McKenzie  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  recent  session  and  made  the 
Cape  Breton  Highlander  look  like  a 
statesman. 

Well,  if  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
is  to  cut  any  ice  in  what  promises  to  be 
a  patchwork  Parliament,  after  the  next 
election — he  roust  have  a  solid  Quebec 
behind  him.  And  every  movement  in 
the  Ancient  Province  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Lapointe  and  Caron  are  both 
abler  and  more  popular  men  than  the 
Federal  Liberal  leader.  The  latter, 
though  elected  by  Lapointe  and  his  fol- 
lowers, will  easily  be  gathered  into  camp 
by  the  conservative  Liberals  of  Quebec. 
Then  with  Caron  heading  the  more  pro- 
gressive Frenchmen  in  Provincial  af- 
fairs, and  Lapointe  leading  them  at  Ot- 
tawa, Mackenzie  King  can  only  hope  to 
figure  as  a  chieftain  of  a  small  and  none 
too  influential  faction.  If  he  doesn't 
get  crowded  back  into  private  life  it  will 
be  because  a  certain  special  providence 
is  still  taking  an  interest  in  his  welfare. 


Five  to  Seven  Prosperous  Years 

Continued  from  page  4 

tions  can  arise  that  will  greatly  modify 
this  judgment. 

"In  what  might  be  called  the  secondary 
period,  the  period  that  will  follow  the 
time  when  the  world's  production  has 
again  been  brought  equal  to  the  demand, 
the  stability  of  business  conditions  will 
be  contingent  upon  two  factors :  the  con- 
tinuance of  present  wage  conditions  to 
the  worker,  and  a  reduced  production 
price  that  will  permit  of  lower  prices. 
In  my  opinion,  any  reduction  in  wages 
would  be  a  catastrophe  and  would  un- 
questionably result  in  one  of  those 
periods  of  depression  that  we  have  had 
from  time  to  time.  Any  lowering  in  the 
wage  market,  and  such  will  be  the  case 
if  industries  are  shut  down  and  the 
labor  market  becomes  flooded  with  ex- 
cess labor,  will  react  sharply  on  busi- 
ness and  will  bring  about  a  condition  of 
hard  times. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  laborer  must 
be  brought  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine held  by  some  that  a  re-distribu- 
tion of  wealth  would  afford  any  remedy. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  the  mort- 
gage on  the  home  could  be  raised  by  re- 
arranging the  furniture.  Re-arrange  it 
as  much  as  you  like,  but  the  mortgage 
would  still  be  there  till  someone  goes  out 
and  takes  off  his  coat  and  earns  the 
money  to  raise  it." 


Double  the  Joys 
of  Snow  Time 

Ski-ing  is  the  greatest  of  all  Win- 
ter Sports  and  a  Wonderfully  Ex- 
hilarating Exercise  and  Health, 
Builder. 


Interesting   Catalogue    Free. 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  H.  -  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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KEY  KASE 

Sa^^s  Your  Pockets 


$1.50' 


Flat,  smooth,   neat.     Rts  vest 

or  hip  pocket  %vithout  "bulging" 

— saves  your  clothes.   Two  keys 

on  each  separate  hook.     Each 

key  easy  to  find,  even  in  the 

dark;  can't  get   lost  off,   but 

instantly  detachable.    If  not  at 

dealers',  order  from  us. 

Genuine  Cowhide 
4  hooks         -        -        .35 
6  hooks         -        -        .50 
8  hooks         -         -         .75 

Goat  Morocco  Lined 

4  hooks         -        -         .75 
6  hooks         -        -      1.00 
8  hooks         -        -      1.25 
MORE  DEALERS ! 


call  for  Key  Kases,  yui__ 
turn-over,  good  profit. 
Write, 

LA.W.  Novelty  Co. 

Dept.  W 

Springfield,  Mass. 

U.  S.  A. 


CHIVERS' 

CARPET  SOAP 

Cleans  Carpets  Like  New 

One  Tablet  Will  Clean  a  Large  Carpti 

Famous  in  British  Isles  for 
over  sixty  years 

Now  attaining  worlJ-iciJe  tenotm 
ENQUIRE  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  STORES 

If  any  difficulty  in  procuring,  send 
British    Postal    Order  Is.    for 

SAMPLE  TABLET 

to  the  Sole  Manufacturers 


F.  Chivers  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

52  Albany  Work 
BATH, 
ENGLAND 


and  ^  f* 
SCALP  1 

V       COMPOUND^/  I 

pRgPAfttO    »^ 
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Send  for  Trial  Bottle 

If  Your  Skin  Is  Not  Perfectly  Smooth! 

APPLY  D.D.D.  to  that  burning, biting 
itch  and  get  instant  relief  from  your 
skin  trouble.  How  many  times  have 
you  looked  into  the  mirror  and  wished 

you  had  an  unblemished  skin  like  others. 
You  will  sigh  with  relief  at  the  first  magic 
touch  of  D.  D.  D.  —  a  soothing  wash  of  oils. 


D.D.D.  Laboratory  Soi^ 

For  sensitive  skins, 
D.  D.  Soap  is  re- 
tnarkably  effective.  It 
is  a  refreshing  toilet 
soap  of  delicate  tex- 
ture. It  allays  irrita- 
tion while  purifying 
the  skin. 


^^yiie.  Standard  Shin  Was/t 


The  logical  remedy  for  skin  affection  is  D.  D.  D. 
It  is  a  soothing  compound  of  oil  of  wintergreen, 
glycerme  and  other  ingredients.  Skin  specialists 
know  that  this  prescription  is  uniquely  success- 
ful in  the  care  of  the  skin.   Don't  miss  this  offer. 


Mail  Coupon  Now  for  Large  Sample 

Mail  the  coupon  for  liberal  trial  bottle.    This  wonderful  skin  wash    •'TdT'T^pInY 
sinks  into  the  pores,  kills  the  germs  and  throws  them  out.    The     /       "  i7L,.iistr.rt 
inflamed  tissue,  rid  of  the  parasites— the  pores  left  open  to  receive    /  D.pt.  mm  ss.  Toronto,  ou. 
nature's  healing  aid,  are  soothed  by  D.  I).  D.  Eczema,  psoriasis,     /    Gemiemen:  Please  send  me 
salt  rheum,  summer  rashes,  prickly  heat,  localized  skin  afflictions.     •  script^n.Hciose  i6c  toi»v« 
such  as  bites  of  insects,  felons  and  blackheads-  all  yield  to  D.  D.  D.     X 
Try  it  yourself,  and  you  will  know  why  hundreds  of  grateful     /' 

>        Aanw. 

/ 

>      Addrtn 

D.  D.  D.  COMPANY,  M^^A"-^.  ^J^'B^l      / 


postage  and  packing. 


people  have  found  D.  D.  D.  a  great  aid  m  the  relief  of  skin 
trouble.    Be  sure  to  send  the  coupon  today— at  once—    X 
for  a  trial  bottle  and  watch  the  splendid  results. 
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If  you  ask  at  the 
store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak 
film,  or  other  Ko- 
dak ^oods  and  are 
handed  something 
not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  are  not 
getting  what  you 
specified,  which  is 
obviously  unfair 
both  to  ^^ou  and  to 
us. 

"Kodak"  is  our 
registered  and  com- 
mon law  trademark 
and  cannot  be  right- 
ly applied  except  to 
goods  of  our  manu- 
facture. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easy! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"piiimond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods,— dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

•  A   Direction    Book   is   in    package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 

Wells  and  Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Canada  and  Burlington,  Vt. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For    tale    by    All     Leading     Furniture 
Dealers. 

"MACEV    STYLE    BOOK,"    full    of    In. 
formation,  free  for  the  aiklng. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


SKiomen  anft  tCfjcir  Wiork 


Qanada  fuRNiTURE  Manufacturers 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO. 
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'TpHINKING  people  are  beginning  to 
*■  realize  that  not  the  least  important 
phase  of  the  housing  problem  in  any 
■large  city  to-day,  is  the  finding  of  a 
suitable  place  to  live  for  the  thousands 
of  business  and  professional  women 
and  girls  who  are  practically  necessary 
to  the  city's  industrial  and  economic 
life.  The  story  of  the  hall-bedroom  may 
be  an  old  legend  of  fiction,  but  the  bed- 
sitting-room  is  still  with  us,  sometimes 
warm  and  cheerful  and  livable  enough, 
but  often  cold  and  lonesome  and  not  a 
place  where  a  girl  can  make  the  kind 
of  home  she  wants  and  needs  for  her 
self  nor  where  she  feels  free  to  invite 
her  friends.  A  fortunate  few  may  find 
boarding-places  with  private  families 
where  the  house  will  be  made  a  real 
home  for  them,  but  with  increased  pro- 
perty values  and  general  crowded  hous- 
ing conditions,  these  places  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rare.  It  is  a  des- 
perate situation  which  no  one  thorough- 
ly appreciates  except  the  girl  who  has 
tramped  the  stieets  looking  for  a  home 
in  other  people's  houses. 

But  one  man,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fudger  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Company,  Toronto, 
caught  a  vision  of  a  happy  solution  for 
their  women  employees.  "What  we 
want  for  our  girls,"  the  manager  said, 
"is  a  home,  a  place  with  the  privileges 
and  freedom  of  a  home — not  an  institu- 
tion." So  they  bought  a  house,  and 
added  to  it  accommodation  for  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  girls,  and  they  made  it 
attractive  enough  to  invite  any  girl.  It 
had  been  the  home  of  the  late  Senator 
Cox,  a  beautiful  old  colonial  house  with 
big  trees  and  a 
winding  drive  in 
front,  a  roof  gar- 
den and  ground 
space  for  tennis 
courts  —  almost  a 
country  estate  set 
in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  And  they 
found  a  woman 
who  could  create 
such  an  atmos- 
phere  inside  as 
would  make  it  a 
place  with  all  the 
comfort  of  a  home, 
and  all  the  refine- 
ment of  a  high- 
class  residence  col- 
lege. 

Miss  Bollert,  the 
Superintendent,  is 
a  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  culture 
and  unusual  per- 
sonal charm.  She 
is  a  speciali-st  in 
English  and  Edu- 
cation, an  M.A. 
graduate  of  Tor- 
onto University 
and    of    Columbia. 


with  a  Master's  Diploma  in  Education 
from  the  latter,  and  an  honor  graduate 


\ 


Miss    Mary    l^oni«e  Bollert,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
of    Slicrbourne    House    Club. 

of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  She  be- 
gan her  teaching  in  a  Ladies'  College  in 
Ontario,    took    post-graduate    work    at 


A   view   of   one  of    the   drawing    rooms    of    Sherbourne    House. 


Columbia  and  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Teachers'  College  of  this  University. 
Later  she  opened  the  college  at  Regina. 
"So  all  my  life  I  have  lived  with  girls," 
she  says.  Since  coming  to  Sherbourne 
House,  she  has  broadened  her  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  of  business 
girls  and  women,  in  taking  over  the 
directing  of  the  employment  and  ser- 
vice-training of  the  girls  in  the  store. 
In  this,  as  in  every  phase  of  the  club 
life,  she  inspires  the  highest  ambitions 
and  upholds  the  highest  standards  for 
the  girls.  "As  soon  as  a  girl  comes  with 
us,"  Miss  Bollert  explained,  "she  is 
taught  the  store  ideals,  the  first  of 
which  is  service  to  the  customer.  In  the 
classroom  where  she  takes  her  first  les- 
sons in  salesmanship  there  are  posters 
with  such  slogans  as  'Good  for  business 
means  good  to  the  individual,'  'The  cus- 
tomer is  the  guest  of  the  store,'  'The 
customer  is  always  right.'  With  this 
spirit  put  into  practice,  many  of  our 
saleswomen  win  lasting  friends  among 
the  customers  of  the  store." 

And  one  question  which  they  always 
ask  a  girl  when  she  joins  the  staff  is, 
"Are  you  living  in  a  pleasant  place?" 
It  was  with  the  idea  of  providing  such  a 
place  th.'it  the  Sherbourne  House  Club 
was  formed.  "For,"  said  Miss  Bollert, 
"the  unmarried  business  women,  who 
are  making  a  very  large  and  permanent 
contribution  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  city,  have  a  right  to  the 
comforts  anii  privileges  of  a  real  home. 
I  am  convinced  too,  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  city  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  provide  homes  of  the  type  of 
Sherbourne  House 
Club  because  of 
the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  people 
who  are  comfort- 
ably housed." 


TO  provide  a 
home  like 
Sherbourne  House 
might  appear  on 
the  surface  to  be  a 
rather  extravagant 
undertaking.  There 
is  something  very 
imposing  about  the 
old  colonial  house 
with  its  magnifi- 
cent inlaid  hard- 
wood floors  and 
fine  old  mahogany 
staircase  and  gal- 
lery. These,  of 
course,  were  put 
in  when  the  house 
was  designed  for  a 
•private  residence; 
they  would  not 
have  been  neces- 
sary to  the  build- 
ing as  a  club  house, 
stiill   it's    a    happy 
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Dhat 


Apex>  E3ccln«ve 
"RvinrRatures 


the  S^pe>i.  Gleaner 
Ooes  S^ii  IJly  IVork 

"You  asked  me  how  I  keep  this  hig  house  so  clean — here' s  the  way  I  do  it.  I  just  attach  this 
light  Apex  cleaner  to  an  electric  outlet  in  any  room,  upstairs  or  down.  A  Jew  minutes  time  and 
the  Apex  cleans  each  room  thoroughly,  as  open  as  I  ivant.  I  have  had  my  Apex  Jor  years  and  I 
just  can't  get  along  without  it.  It's  the  first  electrical  help  I  ever  bought,  and  the  last  one  1 
would  he  without. ' ' 

Better  Cleaning — Less  Effort 


With  the  Apex  clc:inrrin  your  home,  you  will  obtain  the  same 
\von<it*rfu!  advantag^rs  that  now  a  quarttr  million  hotisfwivcs 
are  enjoying. 

The  Apex  keeps  the  polish  on  the  furniture  by  pettinp  the 
gritty  dirt  before  the  dirt  mars  the  polish.  Not  only  does  the 
Apex  absorb  tile  easily-seen  dust  and  dirt,  but  its  inclined  nozzle 
gets  clear  into  the  corners;  it  cleans  right  up  to  the  baseboards; 
it  pokes  under  heavy  furniture.  The  Apex  saves  hours  of  time 
for  other  duties  and  rec-ation. 


The  cleanly  suction  of  the  Apex  brings  Dut-of-door  freshness 
right  into  every  nook  of  the  home.  It  promotes  better  living; 
it  protects  the  health  of  winter-cooped  children  and  makes  the 
home  cheery  for  all  the  family.  It  prolongs  the  newness  of  rugs 
and  furnishings. 


Without  cost  or  obligation,  a  leading  dealer  in  your  city  will 
gladly  demonstrate  how  Apex  features  effect  these  sowings. 


THE  APEX  ELECTRICAI,  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  Toronto,  Ontario 

In  the  United  Slates.  Tlie  Apex  Electrical  DistribuliiiE  Company.  Clcviiatnl.  Ohio 


ELECTRIC  SUCTION  CLEANER 
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Thornton-Smith  C^ 

Interior  Decoratorj  yfurnisherj 

Gothic  Dining  Room,  showing  Furniture 
8  Panelling  De5ign€d  &  Executed  b/u^. 

29  King  STw,     Toronto. 


OVER  36,000  PREVENTABLE  ACCIDENTS 


were  reported  in  one  year  by 
the  Workman's  Compensation 
Board. 

Think  of  the  needless  injury 
to  men  —  the  hardship  to 
families — the  huge  sum  for 
damages  —  represented  by 
36,000  preventable  accidents. 
Most  of  these  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  use  of  a  few 
simple  Dennis  Wire  Machin- 
ery Guards  at  danger  points. 
Put  them  in  NOW  —  before 
things  happen!  Rough  sketch 
of  your  needs,  showing 
measurements,  brings  prompt 
estimate  and  folders. 

WE  ALSO  MAKE 
Wire  Sign»         Wire  Window  Guard* 
Wire  Doors        Wire  Racks 
Wire  Baskets      Wire  Partitions 
Wire  Screens,  Panels,  Etc. 


'  Dennis-Guarded  and  SAFE* 


RaUfu 

lt«ntre&J 


Ottem 
Toronto 


The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 

Lo  NDON 


HAmiltoa 
Winnipet 


Calffary 
Vancouver. 


Wrilr 
BnakletK 


to-day 

inlertttit  _ 
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"Home"  Washer 

:  wuher  that  not  only  waihet  the  clolha  mechanically,  but  doet 
it  bettcr^than  they  can  be  washed  by  hand.  There**  no  'slcimping" 
by  the  "Hama"  Washer-  light  or  heavy  artides  are  cleaned  with 
equal  ihoroughneia.  There's  no  tearing  of  debcale  fabrics,  either 
And  it  does  the  work  in  half  the  time  I  Nomcreiong-drawn-out, 
backbrealnng  washdays  anywhere  there's  a  Maxwell  "Home" 
Washer ;  Just  put  the  ciolho  in,  and  the  rest  is  hardly  wort  at  all 
because  the  Hame"  Washtris  so  light,  noiseless,  andea.ty-runnini|. 
Endoaed  (eats  male  it  absolutely  safe:  "springs"  make  cover  lift 
easily.  Made  of  l)est  quality  cypress,  handsomely  finished  Runs  by 
hand-power  or  water-motor.     Sec  it  at  your  dealer's. 
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chance  that  they  are  there.  The  furn- 
ishings, however,  were  planned  espe- 
cially for  a  women's  residence.  They 
have  a  general  air  of  luxuriousness,  but 
it  is  the  luxury  of  comfort,  not  of  dis- 
play. For  instance  there  are  huge  deep 
chesterfields  in  all  the  lounge-rooms, 
but  they  are  covered  with  tapestry  that 
combines  durability  with  comfort.  The 
•whole  interior  arrangement  is  artistic 
and  simple  and  calculated  to  inspire  a 
girl  to  want  a  comfortable,  beautiful, 
and  well-kept  home.  The  cuisine  ip 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional 
dietitian  and  there  is  a  diet  kitchen 
where  a  girl  coming  in  at  night  from 
the  theatre  or  a  skating  party  may  have 
some  light  refreshment  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  cents.  There  is  a  resident  nurse 
to  take  care  of  such  cases  of  illness  as 
can  be  treated  in  the  house  and  girls 
who  have  been  in  residence  for  a  year 
can  be  treated  without  charge  in  the 
city  General  Hospital.  There  are  sew- 
ing machines  and  a  laundry  for  the 
girls'  u.se,  and  all  this  at  a  cost  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  average  board- 
ing house  rate,  because,  while  the  plant 
cost  half  a  million  dollars,  the  house  is 
entirely  co-operative  and  pays  neither 
rent  nor  interest  on  the  outlay — it  aims 
to  be  merely  self-supporting,  with  no 
profit  to  anyone.  Also  being  connected 
with  a  large  department  store  every- 
thing is  bought  at  wholesale  prices  and 
the  girls  receive  the  benefit. 

The  superintendent  takes  no  credit 
for  the  smooth  running  of  the  house 
now.  Since  her  work  with  the  employ- 
ment and  educational  department  of  the 
store  has  grown  to  require  a  grreat  deal 
of  her  time,  her  sister.  Miss  Florence, 
has  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
house,  leaving  her  free  for  advisory 
and  educational  work.  The  club  is  en- 
tirely self-governed,  having  a  house 
committee  elected  by  the  girls.  The 
members  drop  suggestions  in  a  sugges- 
tion box  and  the  committee  deals  with 
these.  Once  a  month,  a  house  meeting 
is  held  at  which  the  suggestions  are  dis- 
cussed; when  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  club,  they  become  law.  The  plan  is 
working  -with  the  greatest  success,  not 
only  preserving  the  discipline  of  the 
house  but  developing  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation for  the  general  good  which  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
home  life. 

1 
DUT  the  responsibility  of  a  club  like 
A-*  this  does  not  end  with  seeing  that  its 
members  are  comfortably  housed.  "One 
great  advantage  of  a  place  like  ours,  or 
the  splendid  homes  conducted  by  the 
Y.W.C.A.,"  says  Miss  Bollert,  "is  that 
we  can  have  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Christian  home.  The  girls  know  that 
we  stand  for  church  going  and  for 
Christian  ideals.  In  a  house  like  this, 
too,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  social  life 
with  the  foiTning  of  delightful  friend- 
ships. It  was  with  the  idea  of  the  bene- 
fit to  the  girls,  socially,  that  when 
Sherbourne  House  was  opened  we  did 
not  limit  the  membership  to  our  own 
employees,  but  took  in  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  our  residents  from  a  variety  of 
other  lines  of  work.  The  wide  variety 
of  interests  which  this  brings  into  the 


house  is  broadening  to  everyone.  For 
example  it  means  something  to  the 
House  that  we  have  a  teacher  of  music 
from  the  Conservatory  who  leads  our 
glee  club,  a  commercial  artist  who 
makes  posters  for  the  concerts,  several 
teachers  and  one  physical  culture  teach- 
er who  takes  charge  of  the  gym  class, 
some  bank  clerks,  a  teacher  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  doctor  working  in  the  social 
service  department  of  the  University, 
who  is  giving  a  series  of  health  talks." 
In  addition  to  the  incidental  social 
development  that  must  follow  in  a  com- 
munity life  like  this,  there  is  some  very 
definite  educational  work  going  on. 
There  is  a  course  of  lectures  running 
every  Tuesday  evening.  On  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month  this  takes  the 
form  of  an  informal  religious  service. 
The  other  lectures  are  given  by  Uni- 
versity men,  by  some  of  the  city's  best 
artists,  by  men  and  women  doing  some 
important  social  or  educational  work  in 
the  city,  or  by  prominent  people  visit- 
ing the  city  who  can  be  secured  for  an 
evening.  Miss  Bollert's  own  specialty  in 
English  is  also  most  valuable  here.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  she  conducts  a 
class  in  some  live  branch  of  this  subject. 
Last  year  the  course  was  on  "Wartime 
Poetry."  This  winter  they  are  taking 
up  "Reading — the  Novel  and  the  Short 
Story."  Oh,  it's  really  something  of 
a  school,  this  club! 

Another  feature  of  Sherbourne 
House  which  appeals  strongly  to  a  girl 
living  away  from  home  is  that  it  is  a 
place  where  she  can  entertain  her 
friends.  In  the  dining-room  there  are 
small  tables  reserved  for  any  girl  who 
wishes  to  bring  a  friend  to  dinner.  They 
have  a  social  committee,  which  arranges! 
the  large  house  parties  ,  to  which 
friends,  both  men  and  women,  are  in- 
vited. In  addition  to  these,  any  girl, 
any  evening,  may  have  a  small  personal 
party  of  her  own — a  dance,  a  musical  or 
a  card  party.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  and  inviting  drawing-rooms  in 
the  house  suitable  for  these  little  gath- 
erings so  they  are  held  very  often.  For 
these  parties  refreshments  may  be 
bought  at  cost  from  the  diet  kitchen. 
Frequently  the  one  who  is  entertaining 
either  a  small  party  or  an  individual 
guest,  adds  to  the  personal  tone  of  the 
entertainment  by  using  her  own  china 
and  preparing  her  own  refreshments. 
Every  assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
House  to  make  her  entertainment  as 
homelike  as  possible. 

T  HAVE  a  sneaking  opinion  that  Miss 
•*■  Bollert  sees  farther  than  the  girl's 
passing  pleasure  in  these  little  hospital- 
ities and  that  she  approves  of  them 
mightily.  Someone  had  criticized  the 
House  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  a  girl 
so  much  more  luxurious  surroundings 
than  the  average  young  man  could  af- 
ford, that  she  would  be  unwilling  to 
leave  the  place  to  get  married.  "Any- 
one who  thinks  that  doesn't  know  girls," 
the  superintendent  protested  warmly. 
"A  girl  will  marry  the  right  man  under 
any  conditions,  and  the  right  man  is 
more  likely  to  find  her  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  We  have  had  many 
Continued  on  page  95 


A    fcufitt-r    of    the    dining    room    in    Sherbourne    House. 
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Forestry  for  Women 


By  EDITH  G.    BAYNE 


HiM    Marianne    Ke*ne.    British    Columbia's    bush    ranger 


COMING  upon  a  lady  auctioneer  re- 
cently as  she  plied  her  trade  in  a 
Saskatchewan  town  one  thought  that  the 
absolute  limit  had  been  achieved.  But 
not  so.  British  Columbia  has  a  woman 
bush-ranger,  a  lithe-limbed,  alert  young 
woman,  hardly  more  than  a  girl,  who 
shoes  her  own  horse,  pitches  her  own 
tent  and  paddles  her  own  canoe,  liter- 
ally, down  turbulent  mountain  streams, 
or  portages  it  through  dense  forest.  She 
is  Miss  Marianne  Keene,  step-daughter 
of  a  well-known  lire  ranger  of  the  West, 
and  she  knows  her  country  like  a  book. 
The  Indians  are  her  friends.  Every 
settler  from  the  boundary  line  to  the 
Athabasca  knows  her  or  has  heard  of 
her  and  the  latch-string  of  every  cabin, 
shack  or  ranch-house  is  always  out  for 
the  dauntless  girl  who  keeps  the  great 
forests  free  of  fire.  Miss  Keene  has 
studied  forestry,  tree-grafting  and 
nursery  work  in  an  American  College 
and  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  tree  surgeon, 
leaning  preponderantly  to  the  practical 
side  of  her  work,  and  not  much  given 
to  technical  terms  or  long  dissertations 
gleaned  from  books. 

"One  would  seriously  suggest  that 
amongst  our  post-war  plans  the  study 
and  culture  of  trees  be  given  a  promin- 
ent place,"  said  Miss  Keene  when  asked 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  line  of  work  for  Canadians 
generally.  "Why  should  it  not  prove  an 
attractive  calling  for  women?  Of 
course  some  might  not  possess  the  vigor 
and  hardihood  necessary  for  fire  rang- 
ing, but  nursery  work  is  pleasant  and 
very  profitable  too." 

She  introduced  us  to  an  American 
woman,  a  college  friend  and  an  arboreal 
expert  also,  who  though  married  and 
having  a  fam.ily  had  done  a  good  deal 
of  ranging  and  patrol  work  with  her 
hu.sband  in  the  American  Rockies.  Nor 
was  she  the  sort  of  person  whose  Home 
Sweet  Home  sampler  has  been  replaced 
in  theory  (if  not  in  fact)  by  one  read- 
ing: "If  you  want  to  know  who's  boss 
round  here,  start  something  I"  She  was 
a  dainty  little 
creature,  es- 
sentially fem- 
inine and  rid- 
ing her  mount 
as  though 
born  to  the 
saddle. 

Miss  Keerte's 
equipment  i  s 
composed  o  f 
a  waterproof 
s  u  i  t — jacket 
and  breeches 
— heavy  laced 
boots,  a  re- 
versible cap,  a 
shotgun,  and 
the  usual 
<lufTel-bag  con- 
taining among 
other  things   a 


small  axe.  The  canoe  and  the  horse 
alternate  on  trips.  She  admits  that  she 
likes  the  water  ranging  best,  however. 
Often  whole  days  pass  when  she  doesn't 
be.3  a  human  face  or  hear  a  numan 
voice.  The  great  silences  have  a  charm 
for  her  that  she  wouldn't  exchange  for 
the  noise  and  rush  of  cities,  she  declared, 
though  she  loves  Vancouver  and  Seattle 
in  the  winter  season,  and  usually  spends 
January  in  California. 

"Some  day,"  she  told  us,  "I'm  going 
back  to  the  little  village  in  Ontario 
where  I  was  born.  On  the  outskirts  of 
that  village  lies  what  remains  of  the 
family  homestead — a  farm  that  at  one 
time  was  the  finest  in  the  district.  It 
belongs  to  others  now  but  I'm  saving  up 
my  money  to  buy  it  back.  To  me  its 
deterioration  has  always  been  tragic. 
Yet  there  are  many,  many  others  in  the 
same  gone-to-seed  condition!  Cana- 
dians are  peculiar  in  some  respects. 
They  imagine  that  a  country's  prosper- 
ity is  symbolized  and  reflected  in  tall 
ofiice-buildings,  in  city  sub-divisions,  in 
business  blocks,  new  theatres,  golf 
clubs,  public  works  of  all  kinds.  It 
isn't.  At  least  those  things  don't  come 
first.  The  true  estimate  is  in  the  state 
of  the  farms." 

THERE'S  a  down-at-heels  farm  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  that  was  once 
the  pride  of  the  counti-yside.  Its 
original  owner  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  a 
frugal,  industrious.  God-fearing  man  of 
old  Holland  stock  to  whom  intensive 
farming  was  second  nature.  To  him  a 
tree  was  a  living  thing.  He  understood 
and  loved  it.  His  land  abounded  in  trees 
and  his  fruit  orchard  was  worth  coming 
miles  to  see.  The  only  unproductive 
strip  in  all  his  two  hundred  acres  was 
where  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  cut 
through  them  halfway  between  the 
river  and  the  second  concession.  Apple, 
plum,  cherry,  pear,  hickory,  locust,  elm, 
chestnut,  cedar,  spruce,  cottonwood, 
oak,  pine  and  maple — they  were  all 
there  and  in  spring  with  the  perfumed 
blossoms  drift- 
ing down,  that 
fruit  orchard 
on  the  old 
river  bank 
must  have 
been  a  dream 
of  beauty  and 
a  delight  to 
the  senses  of 
sight  and 
smell. 

But  what  is 
that  farm  like 
to-day?  The 
fences  are 
straggling  and 
broken,  the 
long  lane,  once 
8C  neat,  with 
a  leafy  arch 
above,    and 


I  1  think  that  I  .shall  never  see               j 

1  A  poem  lovely  a.s  a  tree.                     l 

i  A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest  g 

1  Again.st    the    world's   sweet    flowing  g 

1  brea-st.                                                  3 

1  A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day        g 

1  And  lifis  her  leafy  arms  to  pray;    | 

1  A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear        | 

1  A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair.                g 

1  Upon   whose  bosom  snow  ha.'s  lain ;  | 

1  Who  intimately  lives  with  rain.         g 

1  Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me,       | 

1   But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.  g 


Let  the  Kiddies  taste  it  once 

that's    sufficient.      To-morrow    they    will    say    Kkovah 

Custard   again,   please — and  the   next   day,   too! 

Kkovah  Custard 


i»    absolutely     pure    and     wholesome.         The     Kkovah    llavor 

Kkovah    flavor    only.     A  k    the    kiddies.    Ihcy    know!     Your    groeer    wW 

supply  you   in    15c  linn.     If  he  cannot,   write  direct   to 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham  of  Canada,  Limited 

81  PETER  STREET  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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To  keep  tKe  HOWEHOLD 
LINEKT  Jhou^  White 


What  jpride  the 
thrifty  housewife 
feels  <n  the  beauty 
of  her  spotless 
linen! 

But  what  a  problem  it  is  to  keep  them  that 
way!  Laundries  take  the  life  out  of  them — 
maids  refuse  to  do  the  washing — and  no  woman 
wants  to  bend  over  hot  tubs. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  furnished  by 
the  "1900"  Cataract  Electric  V.'asher.  Elec- 
tricity does  the  work,  the  soapy  water  in  a 
smooth-as-glass  copper  washer  running  over, 
under,  and  through  the  fabrics — our  unique 
"figjure  8"  motion  is  the  most  effective  possible 
process  for  getting  the  dirt  out  of  clothes.  It  is 
exclusive  with 


CATARACT 

ElGcfricWasher 


You  put  in  the  linens  or  cbthes,  press  the 
lever — and  in  6  or  8  minutes  the  work  is  done — 
the  daintiest  laces  unharmed,  the  heaviest 
blanket  made  clean  and  fluffy,  the  finest  linens 
a  lovely  white. 

The  "1900"  Cataract  is  a  really  superior 
mach  ne.  Attaches  to  any  electric  socket — 
requires  but  1  or  2  cents  worth  of  current  per 
hour.  It  will  do  your  washing,  wringing,  blue- 
ing and  rinsing.  It  is  equipped  with  a  swing 
wringer  that  can  be  used  o\  er  your  stationary 
tubs,  for  wringing  from  rinsing  and  blueing 
waters  at  the  same  time  that  the  washing  is 
going  on.  TRY  before  you  BUY.  Write  for 
particulars  of  our  trial  offer. 


THE  "1900"  WASHER  CO.,  Umitea 
356    YONGE  ST..  TORONTO 


Classified  Advertising 

Ten  cents  perj|word|per  month 


EDUCATION 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  zna- 
tricTilation.  Write  for  free  catalogrue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
867  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell,  B.A.,   Principal.  (tf) 


CHORTHAND  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  — 
^  Send  stamp  for  free  lesjron.  Sharwell 
BSxpcrt  School,  11  John  St.,  Nutley,  N.J. 

(rtf) 


SHORT  STORY   MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 
r^ARN    $25.00    WEEKLY    SPARE    TIME 
writing  for  newspapers,  magazines :  ex- 
perience   unnecessary ;    details    free.      Press 
Syndicate,   516  St.    Louis.  Mo.  (tf) 


CHOKT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS, 
'■'  etc.,  are  wanted  for  publication.  Liter- 
ary Bureau,  146  Hannibal,  Mo.  (tf) 

■H^ANTED  —  STORIE.S.  ARTICLES, 
Poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on 
acceptance.  Typed  or  handwritten  MSS. 
acceptable.  Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  Na- 
tional Magazine.  Desk  126.  Washington. 
D.C.  (Jan.    20) 


STAMMERING 

gT-STU-T-T-TERING     AND     .STAMMEJR- 

ing  cared  at  home.     Instructive  booWet 

free.     Walter  McDonnell.  64  Potomac  Bank 

BniWinor    Washington,  D.C.  (rtf) 


STAMPS   AND  COINS 

CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  etampe. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.         (tf) 


PATENTS  AND   LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH   &   CO.,    PATENT 

solicitors.       Head     Office,     Royal     Bank 

Building,  Toronto ;  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 

Offices  in   other  principal   cities.  (rtf) 


rjISTRIBUTING  AND  SIGN  PLACING— 

First-c^ass    service.      J.    E.    Burns,    39 

Birmingham  St.,  Halifax,  N.S.         (Jan.  20) 


A  GENTS— NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOV- 
ery — laboratory  finds  greatest  safety- 
first  invention  of  the  age.  Marvellous, 
chemically  treated  cloth  :  one  rub  over  rain 
or  snow  blurred  auto  windshield,  street 
car  or  engine  window,  and,  presto  I  glass 
clears  off  perfectly;  one  rub  good  24  hours. 
Works  like  magic.  Provdes  safety  and 
comfort.  Automobile  ^  owners,  motormen, 
engineers  excited  over  this  invention.  Sella 
everywhere.  Our  money  makers  earning 
$35  to  $76  weekly.  Secure  your  rig^t  to 
territory.  Investigate.  Write  now.  Auto 
Accessories  Co.,  402  Plaza  Bldg.,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  (rtf) 


BOOKS 


EVERY 


1,000,000     VOLUMES    ON 

subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  K.i  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  England.  (g-20) 


pRIVATB  NURSES  EARN  $15  TO  $30  A 
week.       Learn     without    leaving    home. 
Descriptive   booklet   sent   free.      Royal    Col- 
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tree-bordered  its  whole  length,  is  entire- 
ly bare,  the  trees  dead,  weeds  over-run- 
ning the  gravel,  deep  ruts  to  be  encoun- 
tered here  and  there  and  the  gate  at 
the  end  hanging  by  one  hinge.  In  the 
one-time  orchard  three  or  four  half- 
hearted appla  trees  put  up  a  pitiful  pre- 
tence at  bearing  in  the  summer  and  in 
winter  huddle  together  in  a  shuddering 
group  with  their  dead  branches  rattling 
in  the  wind  like  old  bones  on  a  gibbet. 
The  hickory  trees  have  ceased  to  beai-. 
With  appalling  frequency  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  cherry, 
plum,  pear  and  crabapple  trees  sickened 
and  died  and  were  not  replaced.  Where 
is  the  great  and  lovely  Brockville 
Beauty  tree  that  cast  such  pleasing 
shade  over  the  well  near  the  kitchen 
door?  Alas,  gone  too!  Nothing  but  a' 
jagged  stump  remains  and  on  a  warm 
summer  day  the  old  tin  dipper  is  hot 
to  the  lips.  Grandma  used  to  roll  out 
her  delicious  doughnuts  on  that  back 
verandah,  or  do  her  churning  of  a 
morning  or  hang  out  her  snowy  dish- 
towels  on  the  line  under  the  branches. 
But  now  the  outlook  is  bleak,  the  early 
sun  drives  in,  there  is  neither  .shade  nor 
shelter  and  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  dead 
vines  and  underbrush  clutters  up  the 
"dooryard,"  running  down  even  to  the 
rusty  barbed-wire  fence  that  borders 
the  old  orchard,  now  an  impenetrable 
jungle  of  fallen  branches,  burdocks  and 
rotting  tree-trunks.  The  giant  elms  are 
all  dead  or  dying.  River  captains  have 
used  those  monarchs  as  landmarks  in 
days  gone  by.  They  will  have  to  steer 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight  now. 

To  grow  another  Brockville  Beauty  to 
shade  that  old  well  would  take. — how 
long?  To  reproduce  that  old  lane,  lead- 
ing down  from  the  main  road,  in  all  it.= 
ancient  glory  would  require  fifty  years 
— almost  a  human  lifetime !  But  of 
course  there's  no  money  in  treex  and  in 
our  grossly  material  age  who  can  b<> 
expected  to  back  a  losing  proposition ! 

When  after  Verdun  the  Hun  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  trees  of  France 
"the  sight  of  all  those  hacked  and  torn 
and  blasted  monarchs  was  as  sad  a 
one  as  a  battlefield  of  dead  heroes,"  to 
quote  one  despatch.  Rounding  a  bend 
in  the  road  one  young  poilu  suddenly 
beheld  the  melancholy  spectacle  and 
"such  a  sharp  cry  of  agony  was  drawn 
from  his  lips  his  comrades  thought  he 
had  been  hit  by  a  fragment  of  shell." 
When  a  French  boy  eats  an  apple  he 
saves  the  seeds  and  going  to  one  side  of 
the  road  he  digs  in  the  earth  with  his 
bare  brown  toes,  plants  the  seeds,  covers 
them  up  and  pats  the  ground  firm  again 
and  then  rejoins  his  comrades.  This 
isn't  mere  blind  optimism,  nor  a  pose 
nor  a  fad.  It  is  habit.  His  father  and 
his  grandfather  did  it  before  him.  His 
children  will  do  it  after  him.  It  is  an 
inherent  trait  of  the  most  economical 
race  on  earth  and  the  small  boy  exer- 
cises it  with  peach  and  plum  stones, 
grape  seeds  or  whatever  else  bears  the 
slightest  chance  of  reproduction.  An 
old  Frenchman  once  became  highly  in- 
dignant at  sight  of  a  carved  peach- 
stone  on  an  American's  watch-chain. 
He  flung  up  his  hands  in  a  shrug  of 
despair  and  scorn. 
"Now  at  last  I  know  how  it  came  about 
that  you  people  are  called  the  most  ex- 
travagant in  the  world!"  he  cried. 
"Next  you  will  be  wearing  watermelon- 
seed  necklaces!" 

A  wealthy  Westerner  said  recently : 

"I'm  glad  I  wasn't  bom  on  the 
prairie — that  I  had  my  first  ten  years 
of  life  in  the  good  old  East.  People 
envy  me  because  I'm  rich,  but  to  me  my 
real  wealth  is  in  the  heritage  of  plea.^i- 
ant  memories  my  childhood  gave  me — 
trees  and  brooks  and  May-flower  pic- 
nics, fishings  and  hill-climbings  and 
sugaring-oflf  parties,  beech-nutting  ex- 
peditions, swimming  escapades  and 
lakeboat  excursions.  These  I  can  treas- 
ure to  old  age.  People  who  have  miss- 
ed a  childhood,  a  normal  childhood  like 
that,  have  lost  something  necessary  to 
the  soul.  And  some  day— ah !  some 
day! — I'm  going  back!" 

But  if  he  goes,  what  will  he  find? 
And  the  question  too,  arises:  If  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Belgian  had  owned  that 
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old  St.  Lawrence  Valley  farm  would  it 
be  as  it  is  to-day?  The  solution  of  the 
rehabilitation  problem  would  appear  to 
rest  on  the  knees  of  the  gods-H5r  the 


Government! — ufiless  woman  takes  an- 
other step  forward  in  the  march  of 
progress  and  qualifies  for  the  degree  of 
Tree  Doctor. 


A   Residence  Club  for  Business  Girls 
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very  fortunate  and  happy  marriages 
from  the  house,  and  all  signs  indicate 
that  we  shall  have  more  in  the  near 
future. 

"I  know,  too,"  she  said,  "that  most 
of  the  girls  make  good  homes.  One  girl 
who  went  into  a  very  simple  home  came 
back  to  see  me  one  day,  and  because  we 
knew  each  other  very  well  and  could 
speak  frankly,  I  asked  her  whether 
having  lived  in  a  house  as  big  as  this 
made  an  apartment  of  two  rooms  seem 
any  smaller.  'The  only  difference  it  has 
made  to  me,'  she  said,  'is  that  I  learned 
some  things  about  running  a  home  here 
that  I  didn't  know  before'." 

As  the  members  of  the  club  must  all 
be  self-supporting  business  women,  the 
house  is  empty  during  the  day.  And  it 
seems  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  place  that  during  these  hours  the 
drawing-rooms  should  be  open  for  meet- 
ings of  the  women's  organizations  of 
the  city,  doing  patriotic  or  social  work. 
The  necessity  for  a  woman's  building 
has     frequently     been     expressed     and 


Sherbourne  House  is  filling  many  of  the 
needs  of  club  women  who  lack  club 
headquarters.  The  House  has  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  of 
its  own,  which,  in  addition  to  earning  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  packing  hun- 
dreds of  boxes  for  the  Red  Cross,  for 
two  years  supported  a  Belgian  orphan, 
a  French  orphan,  and  a  Serbian  orphan. 
Since  the  war  they  have  given  a  grand- 
father's clock  to  Pearson  Hall,  and  are 
endowing  a  cot  in  the  Preventorium.  It 
is  just  one  of  the  ways  of  linking  the 
girls  up  with  progressive,  humanitarian 
outside  interests. 

Altogether,  Sherbourne  House  Club  is 
an  organization  that  we  may  well  be 
proud  of.  There  is  possibly  nothing 
better  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  But 
it  can  take  care  of  only  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  young 
women  and  there  are  how  many  thous- 
ands in  Canada,  living  in  places  that 
have  little  or  nothing  of  the  comfort  or 
the  atmosphere  of  a  home? 


Blazing-  a  Trade  Trail 
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"We  can  market  anything  we  can  get 
over  there." 

"But,  that's  an  abnormal  condition," 
he  retorted. 

I  don't  know  that  it  is.  World  condi- 
tions have  changed  during  the  past  five 
years  to  such  an  amazing  extent,  such 
cataclysms  have  swept  the  customary 
props  from  under  commercial  edifices, 
such  eddies  and  cross-currents  and 
whirlpools  have  interrupted  the  natural 
flow  of  trade,  that  we  must  re-build  on 
an  entirely  different  basis. 

The  psycbological  time  to  get  this 
business  is — now.  It  is  not  primarily 
a  question  of  price — .it  is  a  question  of 
confidence. 

Canada  has  the  greatest  "sentimental 
preference"  in  continental  Europe — 
even  more  than  in  the  British  Isles — 
that  any  country  in  the  world  possibly 
could  have.  Canada  has  made  it  on  her 
record  in  France.  The  score  of  nations 
in  Europe  know  what  Canada  did  for 
the  cause  of  humanity — and  they  know 
that  we  have  done  it  without  the  slig'ht- 
est  selfish  motive — for  we  had  nothing 
of  a  material  nature  to  gain. 

Canada  must  capitalize  this  "senti- 
mental proferencc, '  and  do  it  ere  the 
chance  slips.  In  two  years  it  will  be 
too  late.  Now,  Europeans  will  give  a 
real  preference  to  anyone  handling 
honest  Canadian  goods. 

A  jiational  pride  is  what  this  country 
needs ;  we  must  capitalize  our  initial  ad- 
vantage. Everyone  in  Canada  should 
get  busy  and  produce — produce — pro- 
duce. What  we  produce  we  must  get  to 
the  world's  markets.  If  we  capture  them 
row,  we  can  hold  them. 

Our  Three  Great  Needs 

■"pHIS  country's  greatest  needs  at  the 
*•   present  time,  to  conduct  with  success 
this   huge   potential   export   trade,   are 
three  in  number: 

1.  The  Government  must  devise  the 
necessary  means  for  international  fin- 
ancing. 

2.  Canada  must  have  her  own  ocean 
siiipping.  We  ought  to  have — and  get  it 
as  speedily  as  possible — not  less  than 
.3,000,000  tons  of  Canadian  shipping 
under  Canadian  registry.  Little  Nor- 
way has  that  much. 

3.  The  Canadian  shipper  must  culti- 
vate absolute  integrity.  When  he  takes 
irders  on  the  strength  of  sample  goods, 
he  must  see  that  the  goods  shipped  are 
the  equal  of  tnc  samplos.  A  Canadian 
exporter's  word  must  be  every  bit  as 
jrood   as  his  wr;tten  bono ! 


Canada's  Commercial   Integrity   Has 
Suffered 

TI^HEN  I  state  that  Canada  must  de- 
»  '  velop  a  high  standard  of  commer- 
cial morality,  I  mean  just  what  I  imply, 
namely  that 

She  hasn't  that  standard  now! 

The  actions  of  certain  Canadian  busi- 
ness men,  within  the  past  nine  months, 
have  given  Canada  a  black  eye  in  the 
Old  Country.  A  lot  of  Canadians — I 
won't  say  how  many — went  over  to 
England,  found  how  easy  it  was  to  get 
business,  signed  up  huge  orders,  and 
returned  to  Canada  to  find  that  in  the 
few  weeks — or  months — they  had  been 
away  conditions  had  radically  changed. 

These  men  discovered  that  either  the 
Canadian  market  could  absorb  all  their 
product,  or  that  prices  were  so  much 
higher  at  home  that  it  would  not  pay 
them  to  fill  their  English  contracts. 
They  cancelled  their  contracts,  without 
even  asking  permission.  In  some  cases 
they  cabled  to  the  effect  that  if  the  con- 
tracts were  to  hold  the  buyer  would 
have  to  pay  more. 

Many  Canadian  manufacturers  did 
net  play  the  game  squarely.  I  could 
name  several  who  :?imply  "laid  down"  on 
their  contractual  obligations,  because 
they  had  other  and  better  paying  busi- 
ness  at  home. 

This  is  a  particularly  vital  question 
to  me,  and  to  all  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  Mission.  We  were 
in  England  to  persuade  British  import- 
ers, distributors  and  consumers  to  do 
business  with  Canada.  We  virtually 
gave  a  blanket  guarantee  covering  all 
Canadian  exporters.  When  they  "fell 
down"  on  their  contracts,  either  through 
inefficiency  or  down-right  dishonesty, 
you  can  see  in  what  a  nasty  position 
we  were  left. 

I  don't  want  to  lead  readers  of  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  to  believe  this  ac- 
cusation was  universally  true.  There 
were,  of  course,  scores  of  honest  Cana- 
dian shippers,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
state  without  cavil  that  the  level  of 
Canadian  commercial  integrity  must  be 
higher! 

I  frequently  have  been  asked  in  what 
lines  the  growth  of  Canadian  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  and  continental 
Europe,  has  been  most  marked,  and  will 
show  the  greatest  growth.  To  me,  the 
growth  in  the  confectionery  export 
trade  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable.  From  practically  nothing 
it  has  grown  to  amazing  proportions. 
Several  Canadian  confectionery  com- 
panies  are   supplying  the  bulk  of  the 


English  market,  as  they  can  make  a 
confection  which  the  English  manufac- 
turer does  not  produce;  previous  to  1915 
France  exported  large  quantities  of 
high-class  confections.  In  the  depart- 
mental stores  of  London,  Canadian 
chocolates  have  grown  to  be  a  familiar 
sight. 

The  export  of  pulp  and  paper  has 
doubled  within  the  past  year,  and  its 
possibilities  are  infinite  —  infinite. 
Enamelware  is  the  same.  This  trade  is 
growing  with  tremendous  vigor,  and  is 
capable  of  development  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams  a  year  ago. 

Automobile  Export  Trade  Should  Grow 
Rapidly 

CANADIAN  steel  products  will  con- 
tinue to  compete  successfully  with 
British  manufactures,  right  in  their 
own  home  markets.  This  is  not  only  my 
own  opinion,  but  also  that  of  Robert 
Hobson,  the  president  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

The  woodenware  trade  must  not  be 
overlooked;  it  has  great  potentialities. 

"How  about  the  automobile  export 
trade  possibilities?"  This  is  a  question 
frequently  asked. 

Later — but  not  just  now.  That  is  the 
way  I  view  it.  The  plants  in  operation 
in  Canada  are  not  equipped  to  supply 
much  more  than  the  home  market.  But 
this  will  come — and,  honestly,  I  don't  see 
how  the  British  automobile  manufac- 
turer is  going  to  survive !  He  is  cling- 
ing to  pre-war  habits  which  will  net 
enable  him  to  compete  against  the  quan- 
tity production  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  there 
are  not  more  than  six — if  there  are  that 
many — British  manufacturers  who  are 
producing  as  many  as  thirty  cars  per 
day.  That,  readers  will  remember,  is 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  Ford  pro- 
n'uction  in  his  Detroit  factory  alone. 
The  automobile  maker  in  England  does 
not  seem  to  get  the  idea  of  quantity  pro- 
duction, of  assembly  by  machinery.  He 
is  still  doing  tliis  body  assembly  work 
by  hand.  The  possibilities  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  Canadian  automotive  in- 
dustry cannot  be  calculated. 

In  tires,  the  same  is  true.  Canadians 
who  had  tires  to  sell  in  England  during 
1919  could  have  sold  every  tire  twenty 
times  over. 

A  Great  Field  in  Southern  Europe 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE  offers  a  very 
attractive  field  for  the  Canadian 
exporter.  Rcumania  took  $25,000,000 
worth  of  Canadian  goods — a  rush  order 
which  was  handled  both  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  with  commendable  speed. 
Southern  Europe  wants  agricultural 
implements,  paints  and  varnishes,  roof- 
ing, clothing,  iron  and  steel  products — 
almost  anything  we  can  send  quickly. 

Speed  was  one  of  the  big  essentials  in 
the  conduct  of  business  with  European 
nations  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
Canadian  Trade  Mission  frequently  was 
hampered  by  the  round-about  way  tn 
which  it  was  necessary  to  do  business. 

Our  instructions  from  Ottawa  were: 
find  out  the  requirements  of  the  vari- 
ous nations.  The  next  step  was  to  re- 
port these  to  Ottawa;  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commission  at  Ottawa  then  com- 
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municated  with  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers at  large — and  by  that  time  some 
other  nation  had  slipped  in  and  obtained 
the  order. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
got  best  results  were  those  firms — or 
combinations  of  firms — who  sent  live 
representatives  across,  who  were  able  to 
deal  with  us  directly.  A  man  named 
E.  H.  Carley,  of  Toronto,  representing 
all  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  Can- 
ada, captured  a  huge  order.  A  few 
more  like  him  and  Canada  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  foreign  trade 
orders  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  clothing,  and  paint  and  varnish, 
associations'  representatives  tnet  with 
similar  success. 

There  were  some  men  who  made  me 
tired.  They  would  drop  in  at  Mission 
headquarters,  and  say: 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  push  these 
lines  of  ours  for  us?" 

"I'm  no  traveling  salesman,  or  com- 
mission ag;ent,"  I  would  have  to  reply — 
and  sometimes  quite  heatedly. 

There's  one  lesson  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  must  learn — ^they  must 
ascertain  what  their  buyers  want. 
The  mustn't  try  to  load  them  up  with 
what  they  think  they  ought  to  want. 
Our  shoe"  manufacturers  have  learned 
this,  and  early  in  the  game  discovered 
that,  for  example,  the  French  will  not 
wear  the  same  shaped  shoe  Canadians 
will.  The  women  in  France  will  not 
have  footwear  with  pointed  toes; 
they're  always  stub,  or  rounded. 

Boycott  of  Germany  Abandoned 

THE  British  have  paid  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  the  quality  and  craftman- 
ship  in  Canadian  shoes.  They  have 
taken  our  products  apart,  bit  by  bit,  and 
are  now  imitating  Canadian  work.  I 
have  discovered  that  here,  in  Canada, 
we  can  turn  out  the  very  best  shoes  in 
the  world,  and  an  enormous  foreign  ex- 
port trade  has  already  developed — and 
will  inevitably  increase. 

The  English  boycott  of  Germany  and 
German-made  goods  has  been  aban- 
doned. Certainly  there  exists  a  con- 
.-Iderable  residue  of  hard  feelings,  and 
bitter  memories,  but  the  English  mer- 
chant has  decided  he  will  sell  to  Ger- 
many, and  buy  from  her. 

I  believe  this  is  as  it  should  be.  My 
official  advice  is  to  "sell  Germany  any- 
thing she  can  pay  for."  Just  at  present 
this  doesn't  really  mean  very  much, 
however,  as  Germany  can't  pay  for 
much.  .  ,     _         , ,  ,., 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  would  like 
to  give,  brieflv,  three  points  of  advice, 
gathered  from  the  wonderful  expep- 
ences  which  the  Canadian  Trade  Mis- 
sion has  had  in  London  and  Paris: 

1. — Canada  should  have  in  London  a 
splendid  national  building,  at  least 
equal  to  the  fine  structure  which  houses 
Australian  headquarters  in  the  British 

Tsl€S, 

2.-Lcanada  should  have  permanent 
indrtstrial  exhibits  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow  and  other  manu- 
f'jcturing  and  trading  centres.  These 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  they 
will  vividly  indicate  the  Dominion  8  in- 
dustrial actualities  and  potentialities. 

3. — Canada  should  have  a  permanent 
Trade  Board  located  in  the  capital  of 
the  British  Empire. 


Decline  in  Victory  Bonds  Only  Temporary 
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these  would  give  a  yield  of  over  l  per 
cent,  per  annum,  one  an  even  7  per  cent, 
and  two  others,  textile  stocks,  slightly 
less.  In  connection  with  Steel  of  Can- 
ada preferred,  there  has  been  an  im- 
portant development  as  a  result  of  the 
placing  of  the  common  on  a  7  per  cent, 
basis  in  December.  Henceforth,  when- 
ever the  common  dividend  is  increased 
th'e  preferred  must  be  increased  In  tne 
same  proportion.  That  is  whenever  the 
common  pays  8  per  cent.,  the  preferred 
will  also.  This  makes  it  an  unusually 
dtsirable  investment,  with  the  possibility 
not  only  of  an  increased  dividend  rate, 
but  also  of  a  higher  market  value. 

Two  other  preferred  stocks  are  in  a 
similar  position:  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  and  Asbestos  Corpora- 


tion of  Canada.  The  preferred  stock 
shares  equally  with  the  common  after 
7  per  cent,  has  been  declared  on  the 
latter.  Asbestos  preferred  now  pays 
6  per  cent,  and  the  common  5  per  cent.; 
any  further  increase  in  the  common 
dividend  must  be  given  to  the  preferred, 
Canadian  Cottons,  yielding  6  per  cent 
more  than  the  common.  As  a  mining 
stock  Asbestos  is  more  or  less  specula- 
tive, but  it  shares  with  other  Canadian 
asbestos  concerns  in  a  pretty  fair 
monopoly  and  its  earnings  are  run- 
ning very  high,  and  promise  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Among  other  thoroughly  reliable,  al- 
though less  active,  preferred  shares  are 
Canadian  cottons,  yielding  6  per  cent 
and  selling  around   80;    Montreal    Cot- 
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tons,  7  per  cent.,  slightly  over  par; 
Offilvie  Flour  Mills,  7  per  cent,  106. 
Another  inquiry  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  been  following  with  interest 
your  discussion  in  "MACLEAN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE," and  note  your  offer  to  discuss 
pulp  and  paper  securities.  I  should  like 
your  opinion  on  Abitibi,  and  which  of  the 
ones   you   mention   you   consider   best. 

Since  this  inquiry  was  made  Abitibi 
common  has  had  a  remarkable  record. 
It  had  started  upward  (irom  a  low  point 
earlier  in  the  year  of  $48  a  share)  and 
reached  $190  a  share  just  before  the 
"slump."  Then  it  reacted  to  $150,  but 
soon  recovered  and  at  time  of  writing 
is  $200  a  share,  and  promises  to  go  high- 
er. It  is  paying  only  6  per  cent.,  but 
with  the  newsprint  industry  so  pros- 
perous the  earnings  are  piling  up  and 
a  higher  rate  is  assured.  At  the  pres- 
ent figure,  and  with  the  arrears  on  the 
preferred  wiped  out  only  a  few  months 
ago,  there  are  bound  to  be  reactions, 
but  for  a  hold  of  a  year  or  more,  Abitibi 
common  offers  an  attractive  speculative 
investment.  The  preferred  selling 
around  97 — up  from  94  this  past  month 
— ^may  now  be  classed  as  a  safe  invest- 
ment, and  gives  a  return  of  slightly 
over  7  per  cent. 

From  Winnipeg  come  this  inquiry: 
I  am  looking  for  a  stock  fairly  safe,  to 
pay  a  good  dividend;  if  it  may  rise,  so 
much  the  better.  I  heard  Hollinger  well 
spoken  of;  said  to  pay  6  per  cent,  now, 
but  I  can't  see  that  it  does  that,  which  is 

a    low    rate    for    a    mining    stock.      

advises  McKinley-Darragh,  which  he  says 
will  pay  20  per  cent.  Is  there  any  prob- 
able estimate  of  how  long  McKinley  may 
last  at  present  output? 
The  answer  to  this  was,  in  part: 
"That  the  advice  given  you  to  pur- 
chase McKinley-Darragh  was  sound,  is 


shown  by  the  fact  that  the  quotation 
has  gone  up  from  60,  at  which  rate  the 
stock  paid  20  per  cent.,  to  around  72.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  best  investments  on 
the  mining  exchange,  but  is  so  closely 
held  that  it  is  doubtful  if  an  order  for 
more  than  1,000  shares  could  be  execut- 
ed except  at  two  or  three  points  above 
the  market  quotation.  Dividends  are 
now  being  disbursed  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  $1.00  a 
share;  this  takes  about  $67,500  a  quart- 
er, but  in  well-informed  circles  it  is 
stated  that  owing  to  the  high  price  ob- 
tainable for  silver  earnings  are  nearly 
$100,000  every  three  months.  This 
means  an  increasing  surplus  ....  as  to 
the  potential  life  of  the  mine,  no  one 
can  estimate  that  ....  though  McKin- 
ley-Darragh may  have  seen  its  best 
days  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  buy  at 
present  market  prices,  and  present  sil- 
ver prices.  .  .  .  Hollinger  has  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $3,500,000,  and  is  said  to 
be  earning  about  6  per  cent.  The  Hol- 
linger management  is  very  conservative, 
and  that  probably  explains  the  low 
dividend  rate.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  the  old  divi- 
dend rate  of  12  per  cent,  will  be  resum- 
ed in  the  not  very  distant  future.  If 
the  labor  supply  improves,  this  seems 
assured." 

Inquiries  are  invited  on  investment 
subjects,  to  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 

In  the  December  issue  of  MacLean's 
an  unfortunate  typographical  error  oc- 
curred. One  paragraph — a  quotation 
from  an  answer  to  an  Inquirer  was 
made  to  read:  "Borrowing  on  life  in- 
surance to  invest  in  any  line  of  security 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  universal 
principle."  It  should  have  read:  "an 
unwise  principle." 


The  Song  of  the  Bolsheviks 


Thr  "Internationale"  is  Sung  AU 
Over  the  World 


T^HROUGHOUT  Europe  a  strange 
new  song  is  Ibeing  sumg — the  "In- 
ternationale." It  is  the  song  of  the 
Reds,  originating  probably  in  Russia, 
but  now  well  known  in  all  countries, 
perhaps  even  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  form  of  expression  for  those  who 
favor  breaking  down  the  walls  of  na- 
tionality and  unitang  the  world  into 
one  proletarian  community.  Perhaps 
the  "Internationale"  is  sung  in  the 
meeting  halls  of  Canada  arul  the 
United  States,  where  the  Reds  con- 
gregate to  plan  for  the  day  of  revolu- 
tion. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Manchester 
Guiardiian,"  writing  from  Budapest, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  power  of 
this  strange  song  on  the  masses.  He 
says  in  part: 

"A  mixed  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children  crowded  the  platform,  and  as 
they  stood  they  sang.  Jit  was  the  first 
train  to  Budapest  after  Bela  Kun's 
fall,  the  first  for  quite  a  long  i>eTiiod. 
There  was  no  talk.  All  were  singing. 
They  sang  with  intense  earnestness, 
and  the  chant  was  repeated  again  and 
again.  It  was  the  "Internationale." 
The  passengers,  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dows, listened  quietly  and  unsym- 
pathetically.  They  were  exclusively 
businoss  men  returning  to  Budapest 
in  the  hope — how  illusory  events  have 
shovra — of  retrieving  their  lost  for- 
tunes. 

"Heard  in  England,  the  "Inter- 
nationale" sounds  strange  and  some- 
what revolting,  with  its  ibanal  melody 
and  almost  unintelligible  sentiment. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the 
year  1919  it  catches  the  e.nr  very  dif- 
ferently. You  recognize  it  as  the 
"Marseillaise"  of  a  tremendous  and 
dangerous  revolutionary  movement 
that,  unlike  that  of  over  a  century  ago, 
seems  to  know  no  frontiers  and  to  be 
unconscir>us  of  nationalism.  It  be- 
comes unpleasantly  familiar,  and — I 
can   srpeak   for  myself — always  brings 


a  ccn'tain  sensatiion  of  fear.  I  had 
heard  it  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the 
First  of  -May,  when  masses  of  work- 
men in  the  Place  de  la  Republique  had 
"barked"  it  hoarsely  and  savagely  into 
the  faces  of  the  Cuirassiers;  in  Berlin 
again  and  again,  sometimes  to  the  ac- 
eomp.animent  of  machine-gun  fire;  in 
Hamburg. 

"Here  it  had  a  pathetic  note.  It  was, 
almost  certainly,  the  last  time  that  it 
was  to  be  sung  in  the  unhappy  coun- 
try; it  was,  as  it  were,  Bolshevism's 
swan-song.  Behind  us  we  had  left  the. 
White  Terror  raging  in  its  full  fury. 
White  Guard  officers  liad  raided  our 
trains  up  the  line  for  Red  fugitives. 
At  Raab  the  hue  and  cry  was  still  on. 
In  front  of  us  lay  the  occupied  city. 
A  few  hours  later  even  this  last  pool 
of  Bolshevism  was  to  be  scorched  dry. 

"The  incident,  slight  as  it  is,  has  this 
importance.  It  testifies  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  strength  of  the  Bolshevik 
—or  whatever  other  word  one  carss  to 
use — faith  among  these  working 
masses.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
I  had  many  oipportunitdes  of  testing 
workinaclass  feelling  in  Budapest.  All 
the  leaders  were  in  prison  or  fugitives. 
Life  was  made  hideous  by  the  ceaseless 
and  thorough  search  for  arms  and  for 
suspects  that  went  on  day  after  day 
in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  town,  by 
the  tide  of  denunciation  and  espionage, 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  Terror.  You 
would  suddenly  find  whole  blocks  of 
tlie  town  shut  off  by  a  cordon  of  Ru- 
manian troops.  Within  the  cordon  no 
one  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors, 
while  a  liouse-to-housc  search  went  on. 
Well-dressed  Hungarian  ci\'ilians  or 
officers  often  accompanied  the  Ru- 
manian search  jvjrties  with  lists  in 
their  hands.  Tis.=fuing  from  the  cordon, 
one  would  .see  groups  of  mrai  ibeinsr 
marched  off.  Occasionally  a  band  of 
Red  Guai'd  soldiery  would  trail  throu'i'h 
the  streets  under  heavy  escort;  simple 
boys,  most  of  them,  who  had  accepte*! 
their  conscription  as  passively  under 
the  Reds  as  they  had  done  under  the 
Hapsburgs.  No  man  felt  himself  safe. 
Even  amoniT  the  bourgeoiisie  that  had 
hai1e<l  the  fall  of  Bolshevism  with  de- 
light tlwre  eventually  entered  the  same 
fear.  Denunciation  was  indisdiTmnate 
and   inoalculaWe  " 
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Would  We  Do 

Without  Our  "SONORA"? 


The  longer  you  own  a  "Sonora"  the  more 
attached  to  it  you  become.  It  provides 
happy  evenings  at  home  for  the  young 
people.  It  teaches  little  folks  to  love  and 
appreciate  good  music. 

Folks  never  tire  of  the  "Sonora" — its 
glorious  golden  tone  of  crystal  clearness  is 
a  source  of  ever  fresh  enjoyment. 

With  the  exception  of  their  Swiss  motors, 
"Sonora"  phonographs  are  now  manufac- 
tured entirely  in  Canada. 

The  Sonora  plays  all  makes  of  disc 
records  perfectly  without  extra  attach- 
ments. Have  no  regrets,  hear  it  before  you 
purchase  your  phonograph. 


Prices    $84.00    to    $2,500. 
Catalogue. 
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Saye  Yourself  the  Trouble  of  Constant 
Needle  Changing 


Get   better  tone,  too,  out  of  your  phonograph 
Sonora  Semi-Permanent  Silvered  Needles.     They 
without  requiring  to  be  changed. 

These  needles  eliminate 
scratching  and  mellow 
the  tone  of  the  record. 
Whether  your  instrument 
is  a  Sonora  or  any  other 
make,  you  should  use 
these   wonderful   needles. 


40c 

for  package 
of  five 


and  record — use  the  new 
play  from  50  to  lOO  times 

The  Sonora  Needle  has 
parallel  sides,  permitting 
it  to  fit  the  record  groove 
perfectly,  at  all  times  as  it 
wears — thus  prolonging 
the    life    of    the    record. 
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DAYLO   Makes   Inspection   Sure 

IN  the  dim  and  flickering  light  of  the  murky  foundry  Daylo  throws  its  all-reveal- 
ing light  on  the  spots  where  even  tiny  flaws,  bubbles  or  cracks— if  undiscovered 
— might  cause  appalling  damage  and  death  later. 

On  big  or  small  jobs,  for  inspecting  castings,  borings,  or  machinings,  in  examining 
weldings,  in  verifying  inside  or  outside  dimensions— there  Daylo  makes  perfection 
sure.  Daylo  looks  into  the  deepest  holes,  it  sees  around  corners,  it  goes  into  tight 
places  where  no  attached  light  can  enter. 

Shops  and  factories  everywhere  use  Daylo — for  examining  jobs,  for  sanitary  fire 
inspections,  in  machine  adjustment  and  repair;  in  stock  room  and  tool  room.  This 
handy,  instant  light  saves  steps,  quickens  production  and  reduces  the  scrap  pile. 

There's  a  Daylo  to  solve  your  difficulties- -one  of  the  many  different  styles  of 
light  that  point  the  way  to  efficiency.  All  leading  electrical,  hardware,  drug, 
sporting  goods  and  auto- accessory  jobbers  and  dealers  stock^Daylo.     Or  write  us. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CCBIPANY 
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Here's  What  You  Get  for 
$1365  H  in  the  New  Gray-Dort 


Flowery  language  never  improved  a  motor  car.  We  leave  it  to  the  Gray-Dort  to  interest  you.  We  ask  you  to 
study  the  Gray-Dort,  part  by  part,  in  comparison  with  any  car  costing  several  hundred  dollars  more.  We  give  you  here 
some  of  the  Gray-Dort  features.  You  cannot  find  another  car  which  offers  you  all,  or  even  many,  of  them,  unless  you 
pay  much  more  than  the  Gray-Dort  price.     Which  doesn't  seem  sensible,  does  it  ? 

Yet  there  is  not  a  feature  of  the  Gray-Dort  which  your  car  should  be  without — not  one  which  you  can  really  afford 
to  do  without. 


New  Features  Place  the  Gray-Dort 
at  the  Head  of  Light  Cars — and 
yet  the  Price  is  Only  $1365  plo"  war  tax 

Automotive  engineering  raced  ahead  during 
the  war.  Gray-Dort  policies  call  for  peace- 
time values.  In  this  new  car  these  two 
meet. 

You'll  find  here  a  bigger  gasoline  tank — 
and  placed  in  the  rear  for  good  looks  and 
convenience. 

A  much  heavier  steering  gear  than  is 
usually  considered  for  a  light  car — but  it  is 
demanded  by  the  Gray-Dort  reliability  rule. 
And  i  t  does  give  easier  steering. 

Like  cars  costing  $2,000  and  up,  the  new 
Gray-Dort  has  side  curtains  opening  with 
the  doors. 

The  emergency  brake  is  on  a  lever — as  in 
big  cars. 

Your  first  ride  as  a  passenger  in  the  rear 
seat  will  impress  you  with  the  roominess  of 
the  Gray-Dort. 

And  your  first  ride  in  the  driving  compart- 
ment will  give  you  the  same  impression — 
because  the  cowl  is  shorter — and  smarter. 

Many  long,  narrow  louvres  give  almost  a 
rakish  smartness  to  the  new  Gray-Dort 
hood. 

The  top,  hand-tailored  along  new  lines,  is 
entirely  becoming. 

You   will   find   many  more  refinements  in 


the  Gray-Dort — refinements  which  you  will 
not  find  in  other  light  cars — and  every  one 
means  many  dollars  added  to  the  value  of 
the  Gray-Dort. 

MANY   THOUSAND  GOOD  GRAY- 
DORTS  PRECEDED  THIS  CAR 

These  betterments,  important  as  they  are, 
must  not  overshadow  the  basic  fineness  and 
reliability  of  the  Gray-Dort. 

Building  Europe's  highest-priced  motors, 
gave  Gray-Dort  engineers  their  experience. 
The  Gray-Dort  motor  has  a  big  bore  and  a 
long  stroke.  The  crankshaft  is  many 
pounds  heavier  than  on  any  other  light 
car. 

A  big,  cellular-type  radiator  insures  ample 
coohng.  The  husky  rear  axle  is  built  where 
we  can  see  it  built — in  Chatham.  The  long 
springs  are  built  here,  too. 

The  Gray-Dort  is  a  good-looking  car. 
Next  year,  the  year  after,  for  many  years, 
you  will  be  proud  of  your  Gray-Dort.  And 
to  back  up  this  beauty  of  line  is  an  unexcelled 
beauty  of  finish.  For  60  years  we  have 
been  developing  fine  finishes  for  vehicles. 
Only  long-trained  craftsmen  can  produce 
such  a  finish. 

Gray-Dort  production  has  been  doubled 
for  this  year  But  i  t  will  probably  not  meet 
the  demand  for  Gray-Dort  cars.  We  advise 
you  to  see  the  Gray-Dort  now. 


PRICES 

The  Gray-Dort  5-passenger  car.  finished  in 
Gray-Dort  green  and  black,  and  with  .stan- 
dard equipment,  is  $1365  f.o.b.  Chatham. 
War  tax  extra. 

The  roomy  2-passenger  roadster  is  the  same 
price. 

THE  GRAY-DORT  SPECIAL 

For  the  man  who  wishes  something  a  little 
extra  in  his  car,  we  have  built  the  Gray-Dort 
Special.  Maroon  body,  with  brown  rayn- 
tite  top.  Plate  glass  rear  window.  .  Gipsy 
curtains.  Rookie  tan  wheels.  Motometer. 
Tilting  steering  wheel.  Real  leather  uphol- 
stery. Mahogany  instrument  board.  Just 
the  touches  which  lift  this  car  ot  of  the 
ordinary.     $150  extra  on  the  standard. 

AND  THE  ACE! 

The  Gray-Dort  Ace — the  most  beautiful 
light  car  of  to-day.  Sapper  green  body  with 
handsome  California  top  to  match. 

Trouble  lamp  and  bull's-eye  flashlight. 
Electric    cigar    lighter.      Rear- vision    mirror. 

Plate  glass  windows.  Oversize  grooved- 
tread  tires.  This  is  the  de  luxe  car  for  the 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  pile  up  a  tre- 
mendous operating  cost.  $255  extra  on  the 
standard. 

Gray-Dort   Motors,    Limited 
(Chatham       -       Ontario 

U.S.  Factory— Dort  Motor  Co..  Flint.  Mich. 


S1365 

F.O.B.  CHATHAM 
WAR  TAX  EXTRA 
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War  Loans 

of  the 

Dominion 

of 

Canada 


Whether  you  desire  to  add 
to  your  holdings  or  to  sell, 
we  place  at  your  disposal 
unexcelled  facilities  enabling 
us  to  give  prompt  service. 
Special  attention  given  to 
all  War  Loan  Business. 

Your  enquiria  or  orders  will  t* 
appreclaleJ 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


/nveaiment  SecurlUts 
UNION  BANK  BLDG. 
TRANSPORTATION  BLDC. 
74  BROADWAY 
310  BELMONT  HOUSE 
1022  HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG. 
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FIRE 


cannot  damage  the 
contents  of  a 

G.  &  McC.  SAFE 

It  will  protect  your  valuables  and  things 
that  you  cannot  afford   to  take  chances 
of  losing  by  fire  or  theft. 
Standard  safes  and  vault  doors  in  stock, 
any  special  design  made  to  order. 

Our  complete  catalogue  M'32  will  be 
mailed. to  your  addreee  on  request 

THE 

Goldie  Sv  M'Qillodi 

COMnVNT.LIMnilL 

Head    Office   and   Works — Gait,    Ont.,   Cmu 

Toronto    Office: 

1101-2   Bank  of  Hamilton   BIdr. 

Wcatem  Branch   Office: 

248  McDemiott  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Maa. 
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And  You  NeedThemBoth 

A  Tycox   I-Vver  Th«rTmim«fcr  will 
h«ll>  y  "I  •■'  "I  r^tijre'fl  (lanic.  rniffnti 

•mfi-'i-r.t.,  n-h,„i  ■■    ■       ■ 
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By  H.  H.   BLACK,  Montreal  Editor    The  Financial  Post      • 

Stock  Market's  Unerring  Instinct 

A  Review   of  Movements   in 


1919 


THE  period  of  the  year  in  which  this 
is  being  written,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  1919,  is  suggestive  of  a  trend 
towards  a  review  and  an  outlook.  A 
study  of  the  statistics  of  the  markets 
impresses  the  view  that  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  at  once  the  heaviest  in- 
vestment in  high-class  bonds  in  Can- 
ada's hisitory,  and,  simultaneously,  the 
greatest  volume  of  stock  speculation. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  a  large  num- 
ber who  were  careful  to  possess  Vic- 
tory bonds  did  not  use  a  part  of  the 
balance  to  their  credit  to  dabble  in 
stocks.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful 
argument  against  promiscuous,  rumor- 
fed,  tipster  speculation  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  year  is  the  gradual  action  of 
stock  brokers — with  the  banks  press- 
ing them  from  behind — to  tighten  up 
on  margins;  to  demand  15  per  cent, 
where  10  per  cent,  was  common  before, 
and  to  exact  20  and  25  and  even  30 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  higher- 
priced  stocks.  This  attitude  should  be 
maintained;  it  is  best  for  all  concerned, 
and  will  influence  buying  of  an  invest- 
ment character  in  place  of  the  type 
that  takes  a  "flyer,"  or  trades  "in  and 
out"  with  an  eye  glued  to  the  ticker. 

In  the  main,  statistics  covering  move- 
ments of  securities  during  the  past 
twelve  months  encourage  buying  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  operating  con- 
ditions of  these  securities.  Take  the 
following  list  of  stocks  which  led  in 
gains  on  the  Canadian  Exchanges  dur- 
ing the  year: 

The  Sixteen  Leaders 

Gain  per  share 
of  $100  par 
Name.  value. 

1  Abitibi  (paper)    $229 

2  National  Breweries   176 

3  Price   Bros,   (paper)    105 

4  Ames-Holden   (boots) 105 

6  Howard  Smith  (paper)   80 

6  Riordon  P.  &  P.  Co.  (pulp)   72 

7  Laurentide    (paper)    71 

8  Spanish  River,  c.  (paper)    69 

9  Lake  of  the  Woods  (milling)    .  .     69 

10  Maple  Leaf  (milling)    65 

11  Spanish  River,  pref.  (paper)   ....  63 

12  Ogilvie   (milling)    57 

13  Tooke's  (textile  converters)   ....  51 

14  Atlantic  Sugar,  com 50 

15  Atlantic    Sugar,   pref 50 

16  Wabasso  Cottons  Co.  (textile)    .  49 

The  leaders,  by  a  very  wide  margin, 
sre  the  pulp  and  paper  stocks,  bearing 
out  the  support  given  them  in  these 
columns  for  investment  purposes.  Out 
of  the  first  four,  two  are  paper  stocks; 
of  the  next  four,  all  are  pulp  and  paper 
stocks!  A  total  of  six  out  of  eight 
leaders.  And  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry outstripped  all  others  in  Canada 
in  1919  in  the  improvement  of  its  in- 
dustrial position. 

The  second  on  the  list,  and  the 
fourth,  had  special  reasons  for  the 
phenomenal  rises  they  made,  the 
former  at  least  connected  with  a  mark- 
ed improvement  in  its  relative  indus- 
trial position. 

Milling  Stocks  in  Second  Place 

In  the  case  of  the  third  four,  an- 
other, strange  coincidence  develops; 
three  are  milling  stocks.  Once  again 
the  stock  market  ran  true  to  form:  its 
instinct  over  an  extended  period  is,  as 
indeed  it  must  be,  essentially  sound. 
While  the  year  1919  witnessed  a  high- 
ly successful  period  of  operations  for 
the  Canadian  mills,  it  was  really  only 
the  culmination — to  date — of  three  bum- 
per years,  as  was  the  case  with  pulp 


and  paper  stocks.  And  in  l>oth  groups 
it  was  the  development  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial export  trade  that  added  to  the 
earnings  on  domestic  account,  and 
drove  the  profits  "over  the  top"  again 
and  again.  Hence  the  actual  develop- 
rpent  on  the  stock  market  simply  re- 
flected the  existing  prosperity  of  the 
industries  that  lay  behind,  and  next  to 
pulp  and  paper,  Canada's  milling  in- 
dustry shone  forth  in  1919,  in  industrial 
as  well  as  financial  sphere. 

Third,   the   Textiles 

And  third  were  the  textiles,  appear- 
ing only  in  the  fourth  four;  with 
domestic  trade  booming  as  never  be- 
fore in  their  history,  but  unable,  un- 
like the  other  mills,  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction to  cope  with  the  world  scarcity 
of  textiles.  Indeed  they  must  remain, 
for  the  most  part,  domestic  in  their 
sphere. 

The  steel  stocks — basic  under  normal 
conditions,  held  stolid  for  the  most 
part.  The  anticipated  outburst  of  re- 
construction orders  did  not  develop, 
and  the  stocks  stayed  pretty  much  as 
they  were.  Again  the  market  proved 
its  barometric  qualities. 

And  so  on  through  the  long  list. 
Power  stocks  stood  virtually  still;  elec- 
tric railways  declined  in  some  in- 
stances. 

A   Forecast 

As  for  the  year  1920:  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  paper  stocks  and  milling 
stocks,  while  all  have  discounted  fairly 
sharply  future  possibilities,  still  will 
have  a  share  in  rising  markets,  as 
should  the  textile  group,  where  the  dis- 
counting process  has  hardly  been  so 
marked.  With  the  development  in  the 
steel  business  the  turn  of  the  steel  and 
allied  stocks  should  be  at  hand  soon, 
and  the  power  stocks  and  electric 
roads  promise  a  fair  improvement  in 
position.  This  should  be  true  also  of 
the  "food"  stocks. 

On  the  whole  nearly  all  the  indus- 
trial securities  enter  the  new  year 
strengthened  through  the  higher  values 
of  commodities.  In  referring  to  this, 
and  venturing  a  forecast,  Hajtden, 
Stone  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  declare: 

No  Sudden  Collapse  in  Prices 

The  feature  that  at  once  stands  out  as 
most  remarkable  in  the  past  year  is  the 
persistence  of  high  prices.  There  are  few 
indeed   that,   a  year  ago,  would   not  have 


'*The  Land  and 
the  Buildings 
Thereon" 

We  are  offering  to  con- 
servative Investors  the 
amply  secured  First 
(Closed)  Mortgage  Seri- 
al Gold  Bonds  of  the 
Drummond  Apartment 
Buildings,  Montreal. 

The  income  yield  is 
6K%'  The  issue  is  not 
large — but  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly sound  invest- 
ment for  those  who  fav- 
our the  sterling  secur- 
ity behind  good  Real 
Estate  First  Mortgage 
Bonds. 

The  Denominations  are 
$500  and  $1000  each.  We 
advise  early  application 
for  a  prospectus. 


IMSecuritics 

CORPORATION 
7<     LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
Toronto  Halifax  St.  John 

Winnipeg  London,  En 


British   America   Assurance  Co. 

Incorporat*d  A.D.  1833 

Assets  Over  3,500,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  AutonMbik  and  Hail  Insuraac* 
HEAD  OFFICES 


Draw  on  Your  Customers 

through  the  Merchants  Bank.  With 
Branches  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and 
correspondents  abroad,  this  Bank  is  in  a 
position  to  present  Drafts  promptly, 
have  them  accepted,  and  collect  pay- 
ment, with  the  least  possible  trouble  and 
cost  to  you. 

The  Manager  will  be  glad  to  take  up 
this  matter  with  you. 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

365  branches  in    Canada    extending    from    the    Atlantic    to   the 

Pacific 
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predicted  that  before  the  end  of  12  month* 
there  would  be  a  material  recession  in  the 
price  of  commodities.  Insiead,  prices  have 
persisted  at  the  very  top  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  advanced.  Thus,  inventories 
that  a  year  ago  were  regarded  as  liabili- 
ties, have  proved  valuable  assets  .  As  to 
the  future,  one  would  be  bold  indeed  to 
make  any  definite  predictions  in  such  un- 
precedented conditions,  yet  there  are  a 
few  things  that  seem  reasonably  well  as- 
sured. One  is  that  this  period  of  high 
pressure,  of  inflation,  if  you  will,  is  not 
g:oing  suddenly  to  collapse.  There  are  no 
•igns  as  yet  of  the  great  demand  being 
•nywhere  near  supply.  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  :  first,  that  for  years  the  world's 
production  of  peace  commodities  was  be- 
low normal,  thus  creating  a  vacuum  to  be 
filled;  secondly,  that  normal  production 
on  the  pre-war  basis  has  as  yet  been  hard- 
ly restored;  third,  that  normal  consump- 
tion has  grown.  It  will,  we  believe,  take 
at  least  another  year  to  even  up  the  bal- 
ance. It  may  well  be  that  the  process  of 
reconstruction  has  reached  the  point 
where  industrials,  such  as  steel,  copper 
and  equipments,  that  have  rather  lagged, 
will  come  to  the  front,  while  those  that 
eater  to  luxuries  will  find  relatively  less 
demand  and  greater  competition.  The 
basic  raw  materials — iron,  leather,  wool, 
cotton,  copper,  sugar — are  bound  to  be  in 
great  demand  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As 
Europe,  partly,  at  least— let  us  hope — 
through  our  good  offices,  becomes  more 
normal,  her  demand  for  our  goods,  though 
it  may  change  some  in  character,  will  con- 
tinue large.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  much  more  from  her. 
.  .  .As  to  the  market,  there  seems  noth- 
ing now  in  sigiit  to  suppose  that  continued 
industrial  prosperity  will  not  continue 
to  be  reflected  in  high  prices  for  equities. 
It  will,  at  times,  undoubtedly,  as  it  has 
a  couple  of  times  during  the  year  just 
past,  become  overbought,  with  the  in- 
evitable result.  Moreover,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  capital  will  continue  in  sudi 
demand  that  rates  for  money  though,  per- 
haps, somewhat  less  than  at  the  moment, 
will  continue  high  and  serve  to  act  as  a 
curb. 

But,  lest  this  view  seem  too  optim- 
istic, there  is  added  here  the  warning 
of  Wm.  C.  Cornell,  editor  of  The 
Bache  Review  of  New  York,  agrainst 
the  "fictitious  basis  on  which  the  world 
is  floatina-."  He  says,  under  the  caption 
"Extravag'ance" : 

A   Fictitious   Basis 

Rushing  prosperity  is  not  always  a  sign 
of  sound  conditions.  In  England,  accord- 
ing to  Herbert  N.  Casson,  writing  from 
London  to  the  Bo«:ton  News  Bureau,  they 
are  having  what  he  calls  a  fool's  pnradise 
of  extravagance.  He  says:  "Britain  is 
prosperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  ideal- 
ists. There  are  no  poor,  except  the  unpit- 
ied  professional  classes — the  New  Poor — 
who  hide  their  poverty  behind  their  pride. 
In  the  great  cities,  in  the  factory  towns, 
in  every  farming  community,  prosperity 
is  roaring  along  like  a  Barnum  &  Bailey 
procession.  The  luxury  stores  are  pack- 
ed with  buyers.  More  than  16,000  women 
stormed  Selfridge's  in  a  single  morning 
of  last  week.  Fully  300,000  people  have 
ordered  automobiles  and  paid  $250  de- 
posits. Tiny  factories,  whose  present  out- 
put is  four  cars  per  week,  have  taken  or- 
ders for  10.000,  20,000,  25,000.  Nearly  all 
the  industrial  companies  are  capitalizing 
war  values.  They  are  accepting  the  rise 
in  prices  as  a  real  advance  in  wealth.  They 
are  fooling  themselves  with  the  fictitious 
totals  of  the  war  period.  They  are  not 
using  their  war  profits  to  write  down 
their  assets,  but  to  spend  and  to  invest 
elsewhere.  They  are  writing  everything 
op — up  -up." 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  record  of  only 
part  of  England's  population.  The  same 
state  of  things  exists  in  this  country  in 
certain  classes.  There  is  there,  as  here, 
a  large  body  of  people  who  realize  the 
fictitious  basis  on  which  the  world  is 
floating -who  know  that  deflation  must 
come,  and  with  it  falling  values  and 
cramping  losses. 


Reviews  Appreciated 

CONSECON,  ONT. 
We  enjo\f  your  paper  im- 
mensely, think  it  a  clear,  good 
paper  and  are  proud  to  think  we 
have  such  an  All-Canadian  Re- 
view of  Reviews.  Go  on  with  the 
good  work. 

A.  W.  K. 


EDISON'S  EVIDENCE 

^aj^ear  of  it 

During  1919,  these  five  Edison  advertisements  appeared  in  magazines.  They  told  of 
five  remarkable  tone  tests  given  bv  Edison  to  prove  that  no  difference  exists  between  an 
artist's  art  and  its  RE-CREATION  by  the  New  Edison. 

Did  you  realize  that  these  five  tests  were  but  typical  examples  of  3000  actual  tone 
tests  given  in  1919,  belore  3,000,000  people  by  forty  different  artists.' 

At  least,  you  must  have  seen  that  Edison  considers  the  tone  test  the  all  important  test 
of  a  phonograph. 

And  isn't  it? 

Questions  about  phonograph's  tone,  its  controlling  devices,  its  mechanical  excellence  are 
but  part  of  the  one  supreme  question,  are  its  reproductions  of  an  artist's  art  and  that 
artist's  original  art  without  difference?  Any  slight  difference  destroys  the  essential 
character  of  the  music,  and  sets  at  naught  the  most  inspired  art,  the  most  glorious  genius. 

The  New  Edison  has  given  the  one  indisputable  proof  that  it  is  all  that  music  is.     ' 
THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.,  ORANGE,  N.J. 

2&NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


The  Proper  Food 
for  Bahy 

Unwholesome  and  unsuitable  food  causes  moil  of  the 
diseases  of  infancy. 

The  bottle  fed  baby  should  receive  the  best  substitute  for 
human  milk, — cows'  milk,  properly  modified  and  diluted  with 
barley  water  made  from  ROBINSON'S  "PATENT"  BARLEY. 

Robinson's  "Patent"  Barley 

Ss  the  best  for  making  barley  water. 

For  older  cliildren  use  ROBINSON'S  "PATENT"  GROATS  which  ia 
Siso  excellent  for  invalids  and  nursing  mothers. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers« 

Write  iot  our  booklet:  "Advice  To  Mothers"  containing  information 
about  feeding  and  care  of  children.  Ho  mother  should  be  withoutit, 
Vxeo  on  request* 

MAGOR.  SON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Canadian  JlgcnU.  Montreal       Toronto.  52 
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SAMPLE  OFFER 

Tell  us  the  kind  of  work 
youdo.enrlosin^  ISc-and 
we  will  mail  you  full- 
lenffth  samples  worth 
double  the  money.  Al- 
so write  for  interesting 
pencil  booklet— "Find- 
ing Your  Pencil." 


Made  in  11 
leads  —  one 
for  every 
need    or 

preference. 


Dixon's  Eldorado! 

Once  you  touch  its 
smooth  responsive  lead 
to  paper  you  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  any 
other. 


JOSEPH   IJIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

I*p:?fCiL  IDept.  G7-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  IHsirib  uiors ." 

A.  R.  MacDouKall  (^t  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Double  the  Joys 
of  Snow  Time 

Ski-ing  is  the  greatest  of  all  Win- 
ter Sports  and  a  Wonderfully  Ex- 
hilarating Exercise  and  Health 
Builder. 


Interesting  Catalogue   Free 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO, 

Dept.  H.  -  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


STAMMERING 


or  Btuttcrinft  ovt*rc»>mc  positively.  Our 
natural  methcKls  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  (Graduate  puptis  every- 
where,    free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHKNER,        -        CANADA 
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Conditions  Continue  Prosperous 


'■pHE  abnormal  conditions  in  the  busi- 
J-  ness  world  which  have  prevailed, 
not  only  during  the  war  period,  but 
probably  in  a  more  marked  degree  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  are  not 
likely  to  entirely  pass  in  the  year 
which  has  just  opened.  The  period  of 
high  pressure,  of  inflation,  cannot  be 
expected  to  pass  suddenly.  The  world's 
supply  of  commodities  is  not  yet  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  long  years  of  war 
greatly  curtailed  production,  thus  leav- 
ing a  vacuum  to  be  filled.  With  the 
return  to  peace  the  normal  production 
of  pre-war  days  has  not  yet  been  reach- 
ed. And  again  normal  consumption 
has  grown.  It  will  undoubtedly  require 
at  least  another  year  to  restore 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  until  that  becomes  a  reality 
high  prices  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

Industrial  prosperity  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  reflected  in  high  prices 
for  equities.  The  market  may,  as  hap- 
pened a  couple  of  times  during  the  past 
year,  become  overboug'ht,  but  without 
doubt  capital  will  continue  in  such  de- 
mand that  rates  for  money  will  con- 
tinue high  and  serve  to  act  as  a  curb. 

Because  of  the  low  exchange  rates 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
European  countries,  American  business 
men,  despite  the  remarkable  industrial 
expansion  which  they  predict,  are  pessi- 
mistic over  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  until  Europe  begins  produc- 
ing and  sends  across  large  amounts  of 
commodities  this  adverse  exchange 
rate  will  confine  European  purchases  to 
things  absolutely  needed.  This  condi- 
tion will  reflect  upon  the  internal  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

Conditions  in  the  Middle  West  are, 
however,  moi-e  cheerful  and  the  weekly 
review  of  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  has  the 
following  to  say : 

"The  West  is  prospering  greatly  and 
optimism  is  the  prevalent  tone  through- 
out. The  farming  community  is  unusually 
prosperous  with  high  prices  for  grain. 
The  West  looks  for  a  continuation  of  good 
times,  due  to  the  great  buying  power  of 
the   farmer." 

The  new  year  opens  auspiciously  for 
labor.  Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages 
with  plenty  of  work  should  open  the 
road  to  prosperity.  The  past  year  was 
marred  with  labor  troubles,  but  with 
these  apparently  satisfactorily  adjust- 
ed, and  more  and  more  firms  adopting 
means  whereby  amicable  settlement  of 
disputes  with  their  employees  might  be 


made  without  loss  of  time,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  present  year  should  wit- 
ness  unprecedented   prosperity. 

Referring  to  the  Canadian  situation, 
McCuaig  Bros.  &  Co.'s  Investment 
Service  comments  as  follows: 

"In  Canada  fundamental  conditions  are 
still  as  satisfactory  as  they  were  some 
months  ago,  if  not  more  so,  owing  to  the 
marked  success  of  the  Victory  Loan,  which 
puts  the  Government  in  a  position  to  help 
finance  export  trade  where  necessary,  in 
addition  to  meeting  its  own  obligations. 
Prices  have  had  a  setback,  but  most  people 
are  hopeful  that  when  Wall  Street  gets 
through  its  process  of  readjustment  the 
local  situation  will  improve  and  better 
markets  ensue.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  resumption  of  the  bull  movement  on 
anything  like  the  former  scale  should  be 
■  expected  for  some  time,  but  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  excellent  trading  oppor- 
tunities in  various  stocks  so  that  the  mar- 
icet  will  be  by  no  means  bereft  of  in- 
terest." 

SO  far  the  dearth  of  employment  that 
was  expected  in  some  Canadian 
cities  this  winter  has  not  materialized. 
There  is  still,  in  fact,  a  scarcity  of 
labor  in  some  lines.  Production,  to 
meet  the  huge  demand,  must  be  con- 
tinued at  top  speed. 

Speaking  of  demand,  it  is  interesting, 
and  perhaps  even  a  little  terrifying,  to 
note  the  grandiose  call  for  the  best 
in  everything.  The  other  day  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  visit  a  hardware 
store  and  drifted  into  conversation 
with  the  merchant.  The  latter  men- 
tioned the  impossibility  of  selling  any- 
thing at  a  low  price  and  to  illustrate 
the  point  referred  to  a  stock  of  skates 
that  he  had  in  hand. 

"Look  there,"  he  said,  "good  skates 
enough,  marked  at  $1.75  a  pair.  Would 
you  believe  that  I  haven't  sold  one 
solitary  pair  out  of  that  lot?  Not  a 
pair.  I  show  them  to  customers  regu- 
larly and  they  think  there  must  be 
something  wrcng  with  them.  I  can't 
give   them   away." 

"You'll  have  a  total  loss  on  them 
then?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "in  self  defence  I 
am  going  to  raise  those  skates  to  $3.00 
a  pair.  Then  they'll  sell  like  hot 
cakes." 

Tliis  illustrates  pretty  well  the  trend 
everywhere.  People  want  the  very  best 
there  is.  It  keeps  the  wheels  of  industry 
moving,  but  what  is  the  ultimate  out- 
come? 


From    the    Sidney    "JJullotin." 
STILL    SUBMARINING. 

(There    Is   cumulative  evidence   that   Germany    is   Bupportinpr    Bolfhevism    and    other   insurrectionary 

movement*  in  the  hope  that  by  the  production  of  world  chaos  she  may  save  from  the  ruins  what 

she  was   unable  to  win   in  the   war.— Cable  dispatch.) 
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EVERYBODY'S    DOING    IT 


W; 


HILE    slitting   open    the   day's 

correspondence      one      morning 

last    March    a    Montreal    bank 
messenger  happened  to  notice  a  letter 
stating  that  the   writer  believed   Can- 
ada Felt  Common  was  due  for 
a   quick   rise.      The   signature 
was  that  of  a  man  well  known 
in     financial 
circles. 

The  messenger 
had  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in 
the  bank.  He 
had  been  watch- 
ing several  of  the 
clerks  take  occa- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  "fliers," 
and  so  at  the 
lunch  hour  he 
withdrew  $700 
from  his  account, 
and  took  it  over 
to  a  broker 
whose    office   was 

just  a  short  distance  away  in  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Street.  He,  too,  was  thus  infected  with  the  fever  of 
speculation,  against  which  there  seems  to  be  no  suc- 
cessful inoculation  except  a  severe  financial  loss. 

He   paid  a  fraction  over   $7   per   share,   and   thus 
easily   persuaded   the  broker  to   carry  him   for   100. 
In  less  than  a  month  he  sold  out  for  $2,150. 
NET  PROFIT  :  $1,425. 

Not  So  Nice  This  Time 
r\URING  the  autumn  of  1919  a  newspaperman 
■■-^  in — well,  it  might  be  better  not  to  mention  the 
city — "invested"  every  dollar  he  owned  in  Lyall  Con- 
struction Co.'s  stock — a  matter  of  $12,000.  He  had 
a  "tip"  when  Lyall  crossed  par,  and  believed  himself 
so  much  on  the  "inside"  that  he  confidently  expected 
the  stock  to  reach  300.  He  carried  500  shares  and 
by  November  1,  could  have  sold  out — for  he  had 
"pyramided"  his  gains — for  more  than  $40,000. 

But  he  held  on,  certain  that  he  could  clean  up  at 
least  $100,000,  if  not  more.  In  less  than  a  week 
Lyall  tumbled  from  about  150  to  below  par.  He  was 
wiped  out.  As  his  salary  is  now  $40  a  week,  by  sav- 
ing half  of  it  for  eleven  years  he  can  almost  make 
up  what  he  lost  in  less  than  a  week. 

NET  LOSS— $12,000. 

Yes,  Everybody's  Doing  It 
A  TORONTO  broker  owned  forty-three  shares  of 
■^^  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Common.  He  unloaded 
it  January  ,3,  1919,  for  $2,150,  or  an  even  $50  a  share, 
and  counted  himself  lucky.  Two  days  later  it  started 
soaring,  and  soon  reached  90;  before  the  year  was  out 
it  reached  $290.  If  he  had  sold  his  holdings  the  day 
after  Christmas  he  would  have  received  $14,500  for 
them. 

THEORETICAL   LOSS— $12,350. 


Bj/  R.  LAIRD  BRISCOE 

DECORATIONS    BY    LOUIS     KEENE 


One  Canadian  and  one  American  business  man, 
each  of  whom  has  an  international  reputation  in  the 
financial  world,  are  commonly  believed  to  own  sixty 
per  cent,  of  Abitibi  Common.  They  are  said  to  have 
done  no  trading  in  the  stock  during  1919,  and  during 
the  year  just  past  the  market  value  of  Abitibi  in- 
creased about  $11,000,000.  You  may  call  this  "un- 
earned increment"  if  you  like,  but  to  the  two  men 
there  came  a 

NET  PROFIT  OF  $6,600,000. 

A  Speculation  Frenzy 


Winnipeg.       Previous     to     1919,     the 
record   year   was    1916,   when   no   less 
than   3,330,112   shares  were   traded   in 
on  the  Montreal  'Change  alone.     Last 
year  this  record  was  exceeded  by  more 
than    half    a   million,    in    Mon- 
treal   alone,    the   agg:regate   be- 
ing  3,865,683.     When   you   add 
Toronto's   746,606 
shares,  and  Win- 
n  i  p  e  g  '  s      2,874 
shares  are  i  n- 
pVuded,    a    grand 
total  for  the  Do- 
minion  of  4,615,- 
613    shares    is 
is  reached. 

This,  of  course, 
is      exclusive     of 
mining         stocks 
and    the    millions 
Canadians    spent 
trading    on    the 
New   York   and 
Chicago    Ex- 
changes. 
This  startling  statement  was  made  a  few  days  ago 
in  Montreal,  by  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the 
city:   "Canadians   as   a   whole   are   speculating  more 
largely  than  ever  before;  a  mama  for  taking  chances 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  people  who  didn't  know  a  'bull'  from  a  'bear,'  or 
a  'short'  from  a  'long'  twelve  months  ago." 

He  was  asked  how  this  could  be  true,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Canadians  came  forward  so  handsomely  in 
subscribing  to  the  final  Victory  Loan,  the  total  of 
which  reached  about  $668,000,000.  His  explanation 
is  as  follows: 

"The  money  put  into  the  Victory  loans  was  not  all 
the  'loose'  money  in  the  country — not  by  a  long  shot. 
November  30,  1919,  Victory  Loan  month,  remember, 
Canadian  bank  deposits  totalled  almost  $2,000,000,000. 
This  shows  that  Canadians — investors  and  specula- 
tors— are  possessed  of  ample  funds  with  which  to 
operate. 

"There  are  several  reasons  for  this  extraordinary 
year  of  speculation,  apart  from  the  'loose'  money.  In 
the  first  place,  a  larger  number  of  Canadians  than 
ever  before — infinitely  larger — -have  become  familiar- 
ized with  paper  securities,  and  after  buying  largely 
of  Government  bonds  it  is  a  logical  step  for  the  ma- 
jority to  interest  themselves  in  less  conservative 
issues. 

"Secondly,  fixed  incomes  from  either  work  or  capi- 
tal are  so  comparatively  inadequate  that  people  want 
larger  returns  for  their  money. 

"Thirdly,  there  is  a  psychological  reason.  So  many 
people  have  become  rich  over-night  that  it  is  the  most 


fTERE  you  have  four  more  or  less  typical  examples  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  try  a  fling  at 

■■■■^  of  the  speculation  frenzy  whch  gripped  thousands  the   market   when,   perhaps,   his   neighbor   has  made 

upon  thousands  of  Canadians  during  1919,  operating  enough   in  a  few  days  to  buy  a  car." 
on   the    three    exchanges    in    Montreal,    Toronto    and  Continued  on  page  76 


I  PROLOGUE 

IT  was  on  a  night  when  spring's  first  touch  found 
the  frozen  lakes  of  the  three  million  acre  solitude 
that  the  slender  wolf,  who  had  run  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  scarred  leader  of  the  pack,  faltered 
in  the  lope  and  fell  behind.  That  call  which  is 
stronger  than  the  call  of  the  chase  had  come  to  her. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  a  spruce-thicket,  beneath  two 
fallen  monarchs  that  marked  a  cross  on  the  snow- 
crust,  she  whelped  her  puppies  just  as  the  low-hang- 
ing stars  were  dimming  to  the  dawn. 

And  here  the  girl,  following  the  staggering  track 
that  led  into  the  spicy  refuge,  came  upon  her  in  the 
blue-white  light  of  morning.  Stark  and  dead  she  lay, 
one  slim  foreleg  pressing  close  to  her  three  tiny  life- 
less puppies;  a  fourth  whimpered  weakly  as  it  nosed 
her  cold  breast. 

With  a  low  cry  the  girl  flung  down  her  rifle  and,  pick- 
ing up  the  chilled  atom,  snuggled  it  against  her 
cheek.  It  was  a  tiny,  misshapen  bit  of  quivering  life 
indeed,  all  round  head  and  ears;  but  offspring  of  the 
despised  and  hunted  though  it  was,  she  pressed  its 
cold  nose  against  her  cheek  and  kissed  its  blind  eyes. 

"Poor  little  hungry  thing,"  she  murmured,  com- 
passionately, her  lips  trembling. 

She  was  young,  not  more  than  twenty,  tall  and 
straight  as  a  poplar  sapling.  Beneath  the  fur  cap  a 
mass  of  brown  waving  hair  swept  either  side  of  a 
broad  forehead  and  was  looped  in  a  heavy  braid  at 
the  back.  Her  skin  was  olive  and  clear,  her  features 
regular  but  laying  no  great  claim  to  beauty. 

It  was  in  the  wide,  grey  eyes  that  one  glimpsed  an 
arresting,  compelling  something  which  stirred.  Deep 
as  spring-chiseled  pools  they  were,  at  once  wistful 
and  bold,  pleading  and  defiant. 

Morning  deepened.  The  rosy  lights  that  spoke  of 
freeing  water-courses  and  running  sap  shot  up  across 
the  dead  white  world,  over  which,  like  a  blue  smoke 
oowl,  lay  the  interlocking  branches  of  firs  and  cedars, 
penetrating  like  curious  children  the  gloomy  caverns 
of  a  frozen  solitude. 

One  cold  sunbeam  touched  the  still  thing  beneath 
the  tree-cross;  just  one  more  tragedy  of  many  it  had 
witnessed  that  morning  perhaps,  but  perhaps,  too,  the 
saddest;  for  it  lingered  a  time,  long  enough  for  the 
girl  to  note  the  wild  beauty  of  the  dead  animal  before 
her  and  feel  in  her  heart  the  pity  of  it  all.  Here  lay 
the  single  discord  upon  which  her  world  hung;  here 
was  proof  of  the  price  which  love,  as  her  world  knew 
love,  must  sometimes  pay.  Mate  and  mate ;  breed  and 
breed,  and  a  call  forever  sounding. 

Her  throat  tightened  and  into  her  eyes  came  a  glow 
of  anger.  "Little  dead  mother  wolf,"  she  said  chok- 
ingly, "why  did  you  run  with  the  pack  so  long? 
You  can't  answer  that;  neither  can  I;  neither  can 
God.  You  just  had  to  stay  by  your  mate,  I  guess 
maybe — and  now — " 

With  a  gesture  of  hopelessness  she  turned  away, 
picked  up  her  rifle,  and  sought  the  high  land. 

On  the  height  of  land  she  paused,  mittened  hand 
pressing  softly  the  little  breathing  thing,  warm 
against  her  flesh. 

"Baby  wolf,"  she  whispered,  "my  Ma  left  me  just 
like  yours  has  left  you.  She  made  the  same  mistake. 
She  stayed  with  the  pack  too  long.  That's  the  breed, 
yours  an'  mine.     We  can't  help  it." 

UER  troubled  eyes  swept  the  surrounding  shagland. 
•*■■*■  Mile  upon  mile  it  stretched  away,  east,  west, 
north,  south,  a  dead,  frozen  waste  of  blue-drab  desola- 
tion, with  bayonet-tipped  firs  reaching  up  toward 
skies  in  which  the  light  of  promise  was  touching 
snow-laden  shrouds  of  cloud.  It  was  her  world,  the 
only  world  she  had  ever  known.     She  loved  it. 

And  she  belonged;  she  was  part  of  it,  absolutely, 
perfectly  part  of  it.  Its  laws  were  her  laws,  hers 
by  heritage,  as  was  its  freedom  and  unhampered 
trails  .stretching  through  space  unfathomable.  Shady 
labyrinth  and  scent  of  fern  and  moss,  songs  of  lipping 
leaves  and  trill  of  leaping  waters,  shadow  and  sun- 
light— and  the  ever-sounding  call  upon  which  beauty, 
scents  and  music  hung — these  her  soul  owned,  and 
reflected  as  a  still  lake  reflects  the  trees  upon  its 
shore. 

Now  as  she  gazed  unseeing  outward,  her  heart 
ached  for  the  little  wild  mother  who  had  paid  the 
price  of  too  great  devotion.  She  knew,  none  better, 
hoiw  the  tragedy  had  happened.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  bond  of  the  solitude,  this  and — the  breed. 
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The  slender  wolf  had  been  the  mate  of  the  leader 
of  the  pack.  Neck  to  neck  with  him  in  the  chase,  close 
beside  him  at  the  tear-down  and  the  feast,  she  had 
kept  her  place  in  this  her  last  wild  run,  ignoring  the 
call  of  the  greater  something  that  bade  her  tarry  and 
let  the  pack  go  on.  In  her  nostrils  had  been  the  warm 
scent  of  the  quarry.  Ahead  lay  the  feast,  and  after 
that  the  snuggling  down  against  her  mate. 

But  she  had  not  been  in  at  the  kill.  The  gaunt 
leader  of  the  pack  had  missed  the  warm  lave  of  her 
tongue  on  his  torn  flesh  and  the  small  head  against 
his  flank  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  satia- 
tion under  paling  stars. 

The  .slender  grey  wolf  had  faltered  aside,  and -all 
alone  in  the  tangle  had  paid  the  price  of  the  woods 
kindred,  mercifully  without  pain,  for  birth  of  the 
forest  things  is  without  travail.  She  was  dead,  and 
for  her  the  long  starry  nights  of  roaming  were  over 
forever. 

The  atom  of  life  in  the  girl's  arm  stirred,  whim- 
pered. With  a  sigh  she  turned  and  sought  the  trail  to 
the  valley. 


T^RAVERS,  millionaire,  sportsman  and  heir  to  a 
title  and  vast  estates  in  England,  was  going  into 
the  world  of  the  untamed  principally  because  the 
civilized  world  had  nothing  new  in  the  form  of  diver- 
sion to  offer  him.  He  had  been  warned  by  those  who 
knew  the  law  of  the  solitude  better  than  he  knew  it 
that  his  claiming  of  the  lake-shot,  stream-veined  terri- 
tory known  as  Sogagash  Vallej',  as  his  by  rightful 
purchase  from  the  Government,  was  hazardous;  that 
the  ignorant,  primitive  people  who  gleaned  their 
livelihood  from  trapping  there  would  surely  resent  his 
laying  ownership  to  their  fertile  field.  But  Travers 
loved  anything  hazardous.  He  had  simply  smiled  at 
the  warning.  He  wanted  this  northern  sportsmen's 
paradise  for  his  own;  usually — no,  always— he  got 
what  he  wanted. 

"It's  the  breed,"  he  laughed  to  his  friends,  on  the 
night  of  his  departure  to  his  newly  acquired  property. 
"I  come  from  a  race  of  people  who  have  always  got 
what  they  set  their  hearts  on  getting." 

And  so  he  had  sought  his  new  claim  in  the  North- 
ern wilderness.  He  had  come  all  alone.  On  prin- 
ciple, he  hated  sharing  new  experience  with  others. 
His  sole  companion  was  a  beautiful  Russian  wolf- 
hound, a  bred-in-the-purple  product  of  a  kingly 
strain  of  blue-ribbon  winners,  the  worth-while  in 
whose  heart  had  been  stifled  and  spoiled  by  caresses 
and  adulation  as  it  had  in  that  of  his  master.  The 
dog  reflected  his  owner's  personality,  strongly,  too;  in 
aloofness,  cock-sureness,  perfection  of  poise  and  out> 
line.  He  was  the  acme  of  his  breed  as  wfts  Travers 
of  his.  This  dog  was  the  one  thing  alive  in  the  world 
that  the  man  trusted  fully,  loved  wholly  and  un- 
selfishly. / 

He  laughed  at  the  new  light  in  the/hrown  eyes,  the 
quiver  of  the  muscles  beneath  the  long,  graceful  lines, 
the  low  whimper  of  inquiry  deep  ini  the  chest  of  the 


dog  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  sweeping  forest  un- 
folded itself  before  him. 

npHEY  were  alone.  The  taciturn  half-breed  gniide, 
-*•  Peppo,  and  his  Indian  packers  had  left  him  after 
building  him  a  roomy  cabin  in  a  spot  selected  by 
himself,  very  nearly  as  he  desired  it  should  be.  Under 
his  supervision  they  had  unpacked  the  heavy  boxes, 
which  had  been  carried  over  a  five  days'  rough  trail 
without  a  murmur,  had  accepted  the  double  pay  which 
he  gave  them  without  a  word,  and  had  gone  their 
way  silently  as  things  of  the  forest  are  wont  to  go. 

This  was  Travers'  first  experience  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  been 
completely  severed  from  human  companionship.  For 
some  unexplainable  reason,  he  felt  oddly  that  he  was 
a  misfit  He  had  read  of  such  a  place  of  silence 
and  loneliness  as  this,  had  heard  men  speak  of  it;  in 
fact,  had  believed,  in  his  own  way,  that  such  existed. 
But  now  he  knew.  This  spot  to  which  he  had  come 
was  a  veritable  infinity  of  loneliness — to  him.  And 
still  in  and  about  it  surged  and  murmured  and 
pulsated  a  note  that  could  be  only  sensed,  not  heard. 
He  had  been  conscious  of  it  ever  since  this  far- 
reaching  forest  had  enfolded  him. 

And  now,  standing  on  the  height  of  land  with  the 
lake-shot,  stream-beribboned  wilderness  reaching 
away  beneath  him  on  every  hand,  something  deep 
within  him  stirred  to  the  silent  note  upon  which 
hung  the  soul  of  the  solitude. 

Far  below  him  stretched  the  shagland  world  of 
mystery,  fold  on  fold,  pale  green  melting  into  yellow, 
and  painting  a  golden-crimson  scratch  upon  the  hori- 
zon where  the  flush  of  sunset  quivered  like  the  lip 
of  God  commanding  silence.  For  this  was  the  hush 
hour  of  the  solitude  that  comes  always  at  twilight. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  the  breathless  stillness  held. 
Then  suddenly  the  dusk  closed  down.  Throughout 
the  vast  forest  a  murmur  grew  up  which  seemed  to 
the  man  like  a  hymn  of  praise  after  prayer. 

"There's  something  here,"  he  murmured,  "some- 
thing bigger  than  I  have  ever  found  before.  What 
is  it,  I  wonder?" 

The  dog  reared  himself  on  long,  slender  legs, 
planting  his  forepaws  on  his  master's  shoulder.  The 
brown  eyes  looked  steadily  into  Travers',  asking  a 
question. 

Travers'  hands  fell  to  the  shaggy  neck  and  in 
comradeship  gripped  the  long  hair. 

"Wistki,"  he  spoke,  in  awed  tones,  "I  don't  know. 
How  could  I?  Hitherto  you  and  I  have  always  had 
our  problems  deciphered  for  us.  Now,  old  man, 
we've  got  to  unravel  this  one  for  ourselves.  But," 
he  added,  "we'll  do  it!  Breed,  Wistki,  breed!  We'll 
nose  this  mystery  out  together;  no?"  as  the  -hound 
whined  and,  sloping  to  the  ground,  lay  quivering, 
long  muzzle  between  his  paws. 

Travers  sank  down  beside  him,  placing  a  com- 
forting hand  across  the  wide,  searching  eyes. 

"Wistki,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  descendant  of 
the  greatest  strain  of  wolf-runners  the  world  has 
ever  known.  You  are  the  king  of  your  breed,  the 
last  of  your  strain.  I,  too,  am  the  descendant  of 
royalty,  and  the  last  of  my  strain — almost.  What  we 
desire  to  do — ^we  do.     It's  the  breed." 

r^OG  and  man  started  suddenly  as  a  wild  laugh 
•*^  came  drifting  up  from  the  little  lake,  gleaming 
like  a  disk  of  silver  beneath  the  out-swimming  stars. 
From  down  in  a  tree-canopied  corner  of  the  lake 
the  loon's  mate  answered.  Then  all  through  the 
shadowy  forest  grew  up  the  cries  of  wild  things  that 
had  awakened  to  the  note  of  night  to  seek  the  hunt- 
ing trails. 

The  fluted,  almost  human,  cry  of  stalking  lynx, 
the  shriller  yowl  of  wild  cat,  crouched  on  overhang- 
ing limb,  amber  eyes  glued  to  the  rabbit  runway 
beneath  the  cedars.  The  deep  howl  of  wolf  from 
far  distant  upland,  and  closer  in  the  notes  of  other 
wild  things,  the  names  of  which  the  man  could  notjj 
yet  guess. 

An  overwhelming  sense  of  his  smallness,  his  power- 
lessness  to  cope  with  this  world  of  shrouded  silence! 
and   mysteries   assailed  him  with   a   feeling  akin   to| 
fear;    but  he   shook   it  off  with   a   laugh    and   spoka 
lightly  to  the  hound:  "Come,  old  chap,  we'll  go  in,  light T 
up,  and  get  some  supper." 

He  arose  and  with  the  dog  slouching  at  his  Ik-cIs 
entered  the  cabin. 
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He  lit  the  lamp,  placed  it  on  the  heavy  table  of 
hewn  timbers  and  gazed  about  him.  "Well,"  he 
sighed,  "at  least  Peppo  and  his  Algonquin  brothers- 
in-law  have  made  a  snug  job  of  it  here." 

His  eyes  appraised  the  methodical  order  in  which 
the  rustic  furnishings  of  his  lodge  had  been 
arranged;  deep  shelves  for  the  provisions,  racks  for 
his  rifles  and  fishing-rods,  even  willow  hangers  for 
his  clothes. 

He  laughed  as  he  drew  off  his  mackinaw  and 
threw  it  with  an  air  of  abandon  on  the  bunk,  fragrant 
with  newly-clipped  cedar  boughs,  covered  with 
heavy  blankets. 

"To  the  deuce  with  order,  and  lackeys,  Wistki," 
he  cried.  "We  are  of  the  primitive  now.  Open  your 
jaws,  old  runner,  and  let's  hear  one  of  those  howls 
which  your  illustrious  ancestors  voiced  in  the  good 
old  days — well,  for  God's  sake!  I  never  knew  you 
to  act  on  a  suggestion  so  quickly  before." 

For,  neck-bristles  erect  and  lips  drawn  back  from 
long  jaws,  the  hound  had  sprung  erect,  and  with 
feet  braced  and  great  form  quivering,  had  emitted 
just  such  a  cry  as  Travers  had  recklessly  de- 
manded. \^ 

At  the  same  moment  the  cabin  door  opened  and 
Travers,  frying-pan  in  one  hand,  collar  of  the 
excited  hound  gripped  in  the  other,  stood  blinking 
at  the  apparition  which  had  appeared  before  him 
like   a    spirit   out   of  the   shadowy    land   of   mystery. 

It  was  a  girl,  a  tall,  slender  girl  with  brown  hair 
and  grey  eyes  and  grave,  sweet  face,  that  con- 
fronted him  in  the  yellow  lamplight. 

She  was  drez^ed  in  short  doe-skin 
skirt,  leggings  and  moccasins.  The 
flannel  blouse,  open  at  the  throat,  re- 
vealed a  skin  soft,  warm  and  brown. 
On  a  buckskin  leash  she  held  a  slen- 
der, husky  dog — at  least,  Travers,  his 
first  surprise  over,  so  adjudged  it  to 
be,  with  round,  alert  ears,  slender  muz- 
zle and  whitish-green  eyes  that  held 
no  fear  as  they  looked  back  inquiringly 
into  the  glowing  orbs  of  the  great 
hound  struggling  in  Travers'  grasp. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  spoke,  catch- 
ing up  the  chain  stapled  in  the  wall 
and  snapping  it  on  the  wolf-hound's 
collar.  "This  old  fellow,  like  myself, 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  neighbors." 

She  made  no  reply.  She  simply 
looked  at  him  fearlessly  and  enquir- 
ingly, as  the  animal  she  held  looked  at 
the  big  dog.  There  was,  to  Travers, 
a  wonderful  similarity  between  the 
two,  a  resemblance  of  spirit,  poise  and 
sureness  so  vague  and  still  so  appar- 
ent as  to  make  him  feel  uncanny. 

He  pushed  a  stool  forward.  "Won't 
you  please  sit?"  he  asked,  annoyed  at 
himself  for  feeling,  somehow,  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  presence  of  this  level- 
eyed,  self-contained  girl  of  the  forest. 

But  she  remained  standing.  "I 
suppose  that  dog  of  yours  is  a  killer?" 
she  asked,  at  length. 

Travers  started  at  the  liquid  cadence 
of  her  tones.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
heard  a  voice  so  musical.  He  looked 
at  her  again.  Her  wild,  tranquil 
beauty  stirred  that  within  him  which 
he  had  not  known  existed.  He  con- 
trolled the  feeling  of  discomposure  it 
brought  him  and  strove  to  answer 
lightly.  "Yes,  he's  a  wolf-hound,  and 
belongs  to  a  race  of  killers.  You 
needn't  fear  he  will  hurt  your  dog, 
though,"  he  assured  her.  "He's  chained, 
you  see." 

"But  this  aint  a  dog,"  said  the  girl, 
"Greyloo's  a  wolf.  I  raised  her  from 
a  puppy.  She  aint  got  any  sense  of 
danger.  She's  walloped  all  our  dogs, 
and  would  likely  try  to  do  the  same 
with  yours.  I'll  just  hang  tight  hold 
of  her,  I  guess." 

"A  wolf!"  Travers  exclaimed.  He  took  a  step 
closer. 

"Best  not  come  any  nearer,"  she  cautioned.  "She's 
liable  to  outslash  at  you.  She  cut  Dad's  arm  open 
to   the  bone,  not  long  ago." 

"Then  you're  one  of  the  trappers  in  the  valley?" 
he  hazarded. 

"Yes."  There  was  a  note  of  challenge  in  the 
answer.     Travers'  eyes  wavered  from  her  direct  gaze. 

"I    have   been    told,"   he    said,    hesitatingly,    "that 


your  people  resent  my  purchasing  the  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  of  this  place.  I  trust  I  have  been 
misinformed." 

"No,  you've  got  ■  the  straight  truth,''  said  the 
girl.     "That's  why  I'm  here   now." 

"Indeed?" 

"I  come  to  warn  you  that  you  had  better  get  away 
before  anythin'  happens  to  you,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Why,  what  is  liable  to  happen  to  me?"  Travers 
asked. 

She  was  silent,  long  fingers  gripping  the  buck- 
skin leash. 

"You  must  have  knowed  you  was  runnin'  plumb 
into  trouble  in  comin'  up  here  and  layin'  claim  to 
Sogagash  Valley,  like  you've  done,"  she  said  at 
length.  "You  don't  expect  my  people  to  let  you 
take  away  from  them  what  they  have  owned  all  their 
lives,  do  you?" 

"But,  you  see,"  Travers  explained,  "your  people 
didn't  really  own  this  valley.  The  government  owned 
it,  and  I  purchased  it  from  the  government." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  government.     I 

don't  care  a  d for  the  government!"  she  burst 

out.  "But  I  do  care  for  my  folks.  I  don't  want 
them  to  get  into  any  trouble  with  the  law  over  you." 

Travers  smiled.  "Neither  do  I,  I  assure  you,"  he 
responded.  "I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  your 
people.  Miss  ?" 

He  paused,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  her  name, 
but  she  did  not  enlighten  him. 

The  great  hound  crouched  on  the  floor,  watching 
the    wolf    with    blazing    eyes    and    rumbling    growls 
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a  (irl,  •  tmll,  drader  rirl.  wtth  brown  hair  and  grtj  eyea  and  srave,  aweet 
face  that   confronted   him   in   tha   jtUow   lamp    lizbt. 


deep  U  his  hea^'y  chest.  The  chain  which  held  him 
in  leash  was  as  taut  as  a  cable-wire. 

"I  wish  you'd  ait  down,"  said  Travers,  at  length. 
There  was  just  a  note  of  authirity  in  his  voice,  and 
something  of  impatience.  "It  seems  inhospitable  of 
me  to  allow  you  to  stand,"  he  said  more  gently,  as 
he  noted  the  quick  flash  that  came  to  the  grey  eyes. 

"I'm  goin'  now,"  she  told  him.  "Well,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  tell  my  folks?" 

"Do  your  folks  know  you  came?"  he  asked. 
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"Why,    of   course,"    she   answered.        "They    didn't 
want  me  to  come,  but  they  had  to  give  me  my  way." 
"Had  to?"  he  questioned. 

She  nodded.  "It's  the  breed,  you  see.  Us  people 
of  the  forest  ain't  so  unlike  its  other  live  things. 
I  hunt  with  my  pack'  same  as  the  she- wolf  hunts 
with  her's',  but  when  the  she-wolf  takes  a  notion 
to  trail  off  alone — she  goes.  No  dog  wolf  will  ever 
flash  a  fang  at  her.  That's  the  law  up  here.  I'm 
like  her.  I  took  a  notion  to  come  alone,  and  I'm 
here." 

Travers,  seated  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  arms 
folded  across  his  breast,  felt  a  glow  of  admiration 
kindle  in  his  bosom  for  this  strange  creature  of  th» 
forest.  He  had  heard  before  that  the  male  wild 
thing  never  retaliated,  never  punished  the  female. 
"God's  law  runs  truer  to  form  up  here  than  in  the 
world  I  know,"  was  his  thought.  Aloud,  he  asked: 
"Just  what  do  your  people  want  me  to  do?" 
He  was  smiling,  but  there  was  no  answering  smile 
on  her  face  as  she  answered. 

"I'll  tell  what  they  don't  want  you  to  do,  what 
they  won't  have  you  do.  They  won't  have  you  postin' 
up  'Keep  Off'  signs  on  our  valley,  as  Peppo  claims 
you  intend  doin.'  " 

'But  it's  my  valley  now.  Surely  I  can  do  as  I  wish 
with  my  own?"  Travers  said. 

"No,"  she  shook  her  head.  "Not  up  here,  you  can't. 
Maybe  you  could  do  what  you  liked  with  your  own 
where  you  come  from,  but  not  up  here.     Look!" 

She  caught  up  the  wolf,  twisting  its  head  so  that 
its  green-white  eyes  looked  fair  into  his,  eyes  steady, 
inquiring,  unfriendly,  like  those  of  its  mistress. 

"This  wolf,  I  own  her.  I  found  her 
freezin'  against  her  dead  mother.  I 
raised  her.  She's  mine,  but  that  just 
don't  give  me  the  right  to  do  what' I 
might  want  to  do  ■with  her." 

"Yes,  it  does,"  said  Travers.  "You 
have  the  right  to  kill  her  if  you  so 
desire." 
"But  how  about  her  right  to  live?" 
His  face  flushed.  "But  she's  only  a 
wolf,  an  owned  thing.  She  has  no 
rights,"  he  asserted. 

"Up  here  she  has,"  the  girl  replied. 
"Everythin'  alive  has— even  you." 


'TpHE  biting  scorn  of  her  words 
-*■  bored  beneath  the  armor  of  his 
egotism.  Anger,  the  kind  that  reveals 
a  man's  strength  or  his  weakness,  mas- 
tered him. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  coldly.  "Im  not 
iccostomed  to  being  placed  on  a  plane 
with  a  wolf  or  any  other  of  the  lower 
creatures  of  the  animal  world.  I  can 
overlook  what  you've  said  because  you 
don't  know  any  better.  But  I've  always 
been  accustomed  to  having  my  own 
way,  and  I'm  going  to  have  it  now.  I 
bought  Sogagash  Valley,  and  I  own  it. 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  please  with  it,  in 
spite  of  anything  your  people  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  Now  you're  welcome 
to  go  dovra  and  tell  them  that  they  will 
have  to  find  a  new  trapping  ground; 
to-morrow  I'm  going  down  to  tell  them 
myself." 

He  slid  from  the  table,  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height  and  bowed  to  the 
girl,  who  had  listened  gravely.  But  at 
the  bow  the  expression  on  her  upturned 
face  changed  as  quickly  as  the  face  of 
the  forest  lake  changes  in  vagaries  of 
wind  or  light.  The  wide  grey  eyes 
danced,  the  red  lips  parted  in  a 
smile  that  revealed  two  rows  of 
dazzling  teeth,  and,  throwing 
back  her  head,  she  laughed. 

Then  she  was  gone,  gone  like  a 
spirit  of  the  forest; 
only  a  faint  subtle 
perfume,  illusive  as 
the  breath  of  a  -wild 
orchid,  lingered  to 
bespeak  that  she 
had  been. 

Travers  stood 
staring  at  the  open 
door.      "Well,    ITl 

be " 

He   did  not  finish 
the     sentence.       He 
stepped     outside. 
Cont.  on  page  57 
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Sir    Robert    packed   the    Premiership   in    moth   balls   ajid   carted    it   off. 

THE  latest  turn  of  the  political  wheel  leaves 
both  the  old  parties  floundering  in  a  n^ire  of 
doubt  and  indecision.  Can  we  hang  on  till  the 
Farmer  menace  has  worked  itself  out,  was  formerly 
the  vital  question.  Now  the  query  to  which  an  answer 
is  awaited  reads:  "Can  we  yet  tarry  and  collect  our 
indemnities  till  the  effluxion  of  time  does  the  rest?" 
When  Sir  Robert  Borden  returned  from  the  Sunny 
South,  grabbed  the  helm  and  steered  the  ship  of  state 
into  the  doldrums  the  signs  on  the  political  sky  told  a 
story  of  Union  Government  drifting  aimlessly  and 
purposelessly  towards  1923.  But  just  as  an  "Act  of 
God"  may  nullify  a  contract  so  it  may  cut  short  a 
voyage.  When  the  family  doctor  at  Ottawa  shook 
his  head  and  solemnly  gave  the  verdict  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden:  "Quit  and  quit  now  or  you  know  what  will 
happen,"  there  was  consternation  among  the  Cabinet 
crew.  They  rallied  around  the  Premier  and  told  him 
they  didn't  believe  it.  But  the  Toronto  and  Montreal 
specialists  confirmed  the  verdict. 

Then  consternation  gave  way  to  activity.  That  old 
question,  "If  Sir  Robert  goes  who  can  fill  his  place?" 
was  answered  with  an  "Here  am  I.  Take  me,"  from 
not  one  but  half  a  dozen  places.  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  barked  it  out  in  the  same  legal  voice  with 
which  he  introduces  closure.  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell 
whispered  it  softly  and  his  whisper  found  echo  in  many 
a  Methodist  chapel  that  is  seldom  defiled  by  worldly 
thoughts.  Hon  James  Calder  smiled  softly  behind 
his  wild-west  moustache  and,  with  a  guilekssness  born 
of  the  untutored  West,  made  his  answer  sound  through 
the  lips  of  the  Premier.  Sir  Thomas  White  shouted 
"I  won't  have  it,"  so  loudly  that  all  and  sundry  might 
know  just  where  he  could  be  found  should  compulsory 
service  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  crisis.  Sir 
George  Foster  dragged  one  foot  out  of  the  political 
grave,  shook  his  hoary  locks  and  grimly  intimated 
that  good  Government  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth  while  he  was  around  to  do  his  bit.  Dear,  old 
Charlie  Doherty,  he  of  the  few  periods  and  many 
pensions,  girded  up  his  loins  and  stood  prepared  to 
make  the  shortest  speech  of  his  life  in  case  he  had  to 
reply  to  the  crying  demand  of  a  Premierless  country. 
For  a  short  "I  will"  would  give  a  visiting  committee 
no  chance  to  change  its  mind.  Yes  even  the  baby 
statesman,  Sir  Harry  Drayton,  mustered  the  smile 
that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  modestly  whispered 
that  if  the  pawing  patriots  reaching  for  the  "highest 
honor  in  a  grateful  country's  gift"  had  to  resort  to 
a  compromise  candidate  he  stood  ready  to  shed  his 
coat  and  take  up  the  work  where  Sir  Robert  had 
dropped  it.  In  fact,  the  only  two  who  didn't  appear 
to  have  been  stung  by  the  Premiership  bug  were  Hon. 
Arthur  Sifton  and  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyn*.  They're 
both  more  or  less  invalids  and  on  their  return  to 
health  will  probably  be  added  to  a  list  of  eligibles  for 
the  Premiership  of  which  any  country  might  well  be 
proud. 
Thoa«  were  anxious  days  at  Ottawa.     The  clarion 


call  of  eoun/try  may  occ- 
asionally reach  the  wrong 
man,  you  know,  unless  the 
real  statesman's  friends 
see  to  it  that  the  sound 
waves  are  wafted  in  the 
right  direction. 

Naturally,    too,    such    a 
multiplicity    of    Premiers- 
to-be    created     a     certain 
discord      in      the      Union 
family.     In  the  first  place 
Sir    Robert,    about   whose 
administration    there    has 
always  been  a  trace  of  the 
divine  right,  thought  that 
he   should   name   his   suc- 
cessor.     This    suited   just 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
— smooth,    smiling    James 
Calder.       James     decided 
that  Sir  Robert  was  abso- 
lutely within  his  rights  the  moment  he  ascertained 
that  the  heir-apparent  to  be  named  by  the  Premier 
was  a  certain  Western  Statesman  who  wears  a  big 
moustache    and    a    reputation    for    astuteness    rival- 
led only  by  that  political  expert  Hon.   Bob   Rogers. 
But  it  may  have  been  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the 

c ,  beg  pardon,  the  smirk  of  satisfaction  on  the 

face  of  Mr.  Calder  that  woke  the  Cabinet  up  to  what 
was  happening.  Anyway  they  filled  the  Council 
Chamber  with  their  sobs  and  cries.  "We  are  the  men 
who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  fray,"  they  pro- 
tested. "Surely  it  is  we  who  should  say  who  shall 
lead  us." 

This  deadlock  was  broken  when  some  reckless  cor- 
respondents who  weren't  supposed  to  know  what  was 
going  on  sent  out  a  report  that  a  temporary  leader 
would  be  appointed  and  that  a  caucus  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  and  Senators  would  be  called  to  make 
the  final  selection.  This  made  little  Arthur  Meighen 
the  centre  of  certain  suspicious  glances.  For  the 
majority  of  the  Unionist  Members  and  Senators,  deep 
down  in  their  hearts,  are  still  Conservatives  and  two 
astute  gentlemen,  named  Rowell  and  Calder  respec- 
tively and  whose  future  is  tied  up  in  the  continuance 
of  Unionism,  could  see  those  Old  Tories  voting  for  a 
little  lawyer  from  Portage  la  Prairie.  For  young 
Mr.  Meighen  is 
the  only  Tory  on 
the  list,  since  Sir 
Thomas  White 
returned  to  finan- 
cial life,  who  is 
not  beyond  the 
age  limit  for  ac- 
tive service.  And 
it  just    naturally 


All  the  farmer  has  to  do,  to  come  into  hi« 
own,  is  to  sit  still  and  say  nothing. 


It  wa«   answered  from  riot  one,   bat   half  a  dozen   places, 

I 


looked  to  Hon. 
James  and 
Hon.  Wesley 
that  a  Union- 
ist Party  com- 
posed largely 
of  Tories  and 
led  by  a  young 
Tory  of  rather 
malignant  type 
might  drift 
rather  fast  to- 
wards the  old  Tory  lines.  Anyway,  that  caucus  pro- 
posal would  put  a  permanent  crimp  in  all  Rowell  or 
Calder  leadership  pretensions  and  they  knew  it.  So 
they  are  said  to  have  got  together  and  ultimated,  "A 
Meighen  leadership  means  that  we  quit  cold." 

Unionists  Must  Stick  Together 

XJOW  one  essential  to  the  continuance  of  Union 
Government  is  that  none  of  its  important  mem- 
bers drop  out.  It  is  all  right  for  Hon.  Sidney  Mew- 
burn  to  pack  his  kit  bag  and  go.  He  never  was  a 
politician  and  he  knew  it.  He  also  knew  that  he  was 
taken  in  so  that  when  military  troubles  arose  he 
could  be  made  the  goat.  He  won't  be  missed,  and 
he's  glad  to  get  back  home  to  Hamilton.  But  if  Calder 
and  Rowell  decided  to  slip  away  into  obscurity,  it 
would  be  different.  They'd  take  with  them  about 
all  the  Union  there  is  in  the  Union  Government.  And 
none  could  be  found  to  replace  them.  For  sending 
a  Liberal-Unionist  back  to  the  country  for  re-election 
is  equivalent  to  asking  him  to  go  out  and  commit 
political  suicide. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Hons.  RoweU  and  Calder 
were  running  a  little  bluff  when  they  did  their  uJti- 
mating.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  Hon. 
Wesley  knows  there  is  such  a  game  as  poker,  but 
it's  different  with  Hon.  Jim.  He  comes  from  the 
West,  you  know,  where  even  the  Indians  know  the 
value  of  a  hand.  But,  bluff  or  no  bluff,  that  ultimatum 
sent  a  cold  chill  down  half  a  score  of  Cabinet  spines. 
They  decided  right  then  and  there  that  it  was  time 
to  get  together  and  decide  on  something,  or,  rather, 
on  the  best  way  of  doing  nothing. 

They  got  together  and  conferred  and  out  of  that 
conference  came  the  decision  that  Sir  Robert 
Borden  must  take  the  Premiership  with  him  on  his 
hunt  for  health,  while  his  colleagues 
dawdled  along,  hoping  against  hope 
that  an  outraged  political  god  would 
rise  in  his  might  and  smite  the 
farmers  hip  and  thigh. 

The  manifesto  issued  by  that  con- 
ference struck  a  high  patriotic  note  in 
the  statement,    "The    health    of    the 
Premier    is    the    first  consideration." 
These  few  words  breathed  the  Cabinet 
sentiment  that  Bor- 
den,    sick    or     well, 
was  the  binding  tie 
of     Unionism,     and 
that  Unionism,  whe- 
ther   it    labored    or 
loafed,       was       the 
country's  salvation. 

Borden    Will   Never 
Resume 

ANYWAY,  Sir 
■^  Robert  has  gone. 
He  has  taken  the 
Premiership,  no  one 
knows  where.  When 
he  brings  it  back  it 
will  be  to  deposit  it 
at  the  feet  of  his 
successor.  For  the 
one  sure  thing  that 
sticks  up  through 
the     mists     of     the 
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A  seat   lost  to   labor  stays   lost 


political  future  is  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  will  never 
return  to  resume  his  duties  as  Premier  of  Canada.  He 
went  away  for  his  own  good — because  the  state  of  his 
health  made  his  going  imperative.  He  took  the 
Premiership  along  for  the  Cabinet's  good — because 
he  could  see  no  place  to  leave  it  that  would  not  create 
turmoil  that  would  wreck  the  Cabinet.  He  provided 
for  his  own  good 
and  for  the  Cabi- 
net's good,  but  what 
of  the  country?  Sir 
Robert  Borden  must 
be  guided  by  a  firm 
conviction  that  a 
Unionist  Govern- 
ment that  exists  and 
drifts  may  be  good 
or  bad,  but  good  or 
bad,  it  is  better 
than  any  other 
Gove  mment 
that  might  be 
chosen  by  the 
people  of  Can- 
ada. No,  it 
wasn't  S  i  r 
Robert  Borden 
who  uttered 
those  immortal 
words:  "Trust 
the   People." 

So  with  Sir  Robert  gone  and  things  drifting  along 
in  the  same  old  way,  everyone  is  peering  into  the  fu- 
ture and  trying  to  figure  what  the  New  Year  may 
bring  forth.  Of  course,  Sir  George  Foster  was 
chosen  for  acting  leader.  He  can  do  nothing  just  as 
industriously,  if  not  so  spectacularly,  as  Sir  Robert. 
Their  methods  differ  a  bit.  Sir  Robert  spends  half 
the  year  in  Europe  making  empires  and  most  of  the 
other  half  resting  up  at  Yankee  health  resorts.  Sir 
George  spends  most  of  his  time  slaving  at  inconse- 
quential details  that  might  better  be  left  to  a  minor 
civil  servant.  But  in  his  own  way  each  reaches  the 
same  result.  Anyway,  in  case  Sir  George  fails  to  fill 
in  enough  nothings  to  keep  Parliament  busy,  he  is  to 
have  a  House  Leader  as  his  assistant.  Hon.  Charles 
Doherty  is  the  man  picked.  Mr.  Doherty's  specialty 
is  explanations.  He  can  explain  why  twice  two  is 
four  so  lucidly  and  at  such  length  that  when  he's 
through  he  won't  know  himself  what  he's  been  talking 
about.  So,  with  Sir  George  Foster  doing  nothing 
and  Judge  Doherty  explaining  how  and  why  he  did 
it,  the  time  of  the  Hou.se  will  be  fully  occupied. 

What  of  the  Coming  Session? 
\  LL  of  which  brings  us  to  the  coming  session. 
^  What  bill-of-fare  will  be  presented  to  this  Union 
Parliament  that  floated  in  on  a  patient  country  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  patriotic  fervor?  Honestly,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  equivocation,  I  don't  know. 
There  are  reasons  why  I  don't.  One  of  them  is  that 
the  Cabinet  itself  does  not  know.  Another  is  that 
I  don't  know  how  to  work  a  ouija  board. 

One  usually  reliable  source  of  information  says: 
"There  will  be  a  franchise  act  brought  down  during 
the  coming  session,  and  there  will  be  an  election  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  I'm  not  guessing  at  this. 
I  know." 

Now  that  sounds  pretty  final,  doesn't  it?  But  an- 
other authority  was  just  as  good,  just  as  emphatic, 
and  exactly  contrary. 

"There  will  be  no  franchise  act  brought  down," 
he  declared.  "And  there  will  be  no  election  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  Cabinet  will  hang  on,  and  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  The  program  for  this 
session  will  be  light  %nd  devoid  of  controversial 
matters.  The  tariff  will  be  given  a  well-earned  rest, 
and  everybody  will  go  home  happy,  carrying  his 
indemnity  check  with  him." 

Now  both  these  statements  can  be  traced  to  inside 
sources.  Read  into  each  other,  they  can  only  mean 
that  there  is  a  little  family  jar  in  the  Union  Cabinet. 
The  scramble  for  the  Premiership  did  not  introduce 
peace  and  good  will  into  a  circle  that  has  always 
been  more  or  less  torn  by  jealousy.  The  fact  that 
Sir  Robert  Borden  packed  that  Premiership  in  moth 
balls  and  carted  it  off  as  part  of  his  personal  baggage 
kept  the  lid  on,  but  it  did  not  extinguish  the  fire 
that  smouldered  under  the  lid.  The  blow-up  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  and,  to  one  up  a  tree,  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  it  might  be  sooner. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  ways  in  which  the  explosion 
might  be  delayed.  Sir  Robert  Borden  might  regain 
his  health.  Then  Sir  Thomas  White  might  be  in- 
duced to  forego  his  pursuit  of  the  elusive  dollar  to 
jive  his  country  two  or  three  more  years  of  Unionism. 
Thomas  is  so  popular  with  the  mere  members 


of  the  party  that  they,  if  given  a  chance,  would  vote 
him  into  the  leadership  almost  unanimously.  Then 
if  he  could  hold  enough  of  the  Cabinet  to  make  a 
quorum  at  Council  meetings,  he  could  wiggle  along 
till  1923.  Of  course,  Sir  Thomas  would  not  make  a 
good  leader  to  go  to  the  country  with.  When  he  was 
in   the   Government   there   were   unkindly   suspicions 

that  he  was  from, 
and  of,  the  Big  In- 
terests. When  he 
stepped  out  of  the 
Government  and  in- 
to directorships  of 
two  or  three  big 
corporations  that 
seemed  to  open  to 
receive  him,  those 
suspicions  were 
strengthened.  Then 
there's  those  tax- 
free  Victory  Bonds. 
He  claimed  that  no 
others  could  be 
floated.  S  i  r 
•  Henry  Drayton 
floated  a  tax- 
able issue.  Un- 
kindly people 
like  the  Farm- 
ers might  rise 
up  and  declare 
that  Sir  Thomas'  greatest  work,  while  Minister  of 
Finance,  had  been  to  provide  a  safe  and  sane  abiding 
place  for  War  Profits.  With  Sir  Thomas  as  leader, 
the  Unionist  Party  would  have  to  start  explaining  the 
moment  it  hit  the  stump.  And  in  political  campaigns 
he  who  starts  to  explain  is  lost. 

Leaders  Wanted  to  Keep  Them  Together 

rjUT  a  leader  to  go  to  the  country  is  not  what 
the  Unionists  are  looking  for  just  now.  They're 
looking  for  the  man  who  will  keep  them  from  going  to 
the  country.  And  as  Sir  Thomas  White  is  the  only 
man  in  sight  who  can  fill  the  bill,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  top  off  a  rather  interesting  career 
by  adding  "Ex- Premier"  to  his  list  of  titles. 

As  to  the  Unionist  Party,  whether  It  remains  in 
its  present  rather  chaotic  state  or  adopts  a  platform 
and  blossoms  out  as  a  full  sister  to  the  various 
other  parties  which  infest  this  flower  among  the  sister 
Dominions,  it  will  hardly  weather  through  to  a  ripe 
old  age.  Even  Union  Ministers  admit  that  its  end  will 
be  a  bit  sudden  when  the  country  takes  an  axe  in 
hand  and  prepares  to  whittle  out  a  Parliament  to  its 
peace-time  taste.  Some  of  these  Union  Ministers 
sadly  predict  that,  whether  the  election  comes  this 
year  or  next,  or  the  year  after,  it  won't  bring  back 
enough  Unionists  to  make  a  respectable  group.  In 
the  strictest  confidence,  these  Ministers  will  whisper 
that  the  next  Parliament  will  have  to  find  seats  for 
about  a  hundred  Farmers;  that  the  Liberals  from 
east  of  the  Ottawa  River  will  figure  up  to  about 
ninety  or  more.  This  leaves  sixty-five  seats  to  be 
divided  up  among 
Conservatives,  Labor, 
Returned  Soldiers  and 
Unionists.  Rather  a 
dreary  view  from  the 
Seats  of  the  Mighty, 
isn't  it? 

Of  course  a  lot  of 
good  Tories  insist 
that  by  some  hook  or 
crook,  the  Govern- 
ment should  hold  on 
till  a  census  is  taken 
and  a  redistribution 
of  cons  tituencies 
made.  Repi-esenta- 
tion  by  population 
would  give  the  cities 
mare  members  and 
the  cities  can  be  de- 
pended on  not  to  go 
Parmer. 

But  What  of  Labor? 
T)UT  right  here  an- 
■'-'  other  snag  arises. 
More  city  seats  mean 
more  Labor  members. 
And  among  the  cor- 
porations,    who     are 

wont  to  furnish  the  campaign  funds,  Labor  is  looked 
on  with  more  apprehension  than  the  agrarian  move- 
ment. "Farmers'  uprisings  come  and  go,"  is  the  way 
one  man  put  it.     "But  the  Labor  movement  grinds 


slowly  ahead,  keeping  every  inch  of  ground  it  gains 
ai}d  constantly  reaching  out  for  more.  We  might 
get  the  Farmers  back  in  line,  but  a  seat  lost  to  Labor 
stays  lost." 

So  you  can  venture  a  guess  that  if  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  does  come,  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment doing  the  distributing,  the  cities  won't  be 
treated  any  more  generously  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

Liberal  Sunshine  is  Lacking 

WHILE  the  Gloom  God  reigns  over  the  counsels  of 
the  Cabinet,  there  is  little  of  the  merry  sun- 
shine where  the  Grand  Old  Liberal  Party  meets  to 
plan  for  the  future.  There  was  an  organization 
meeting  at  Ottawa  in  the  early  days  of  December. 
Sixty-five  delegates  were  entitled  to  be  present  and 
about  twenty-five  put  in  an  appearance.  Three  or 
four  of  them  came  from  British  Columbia,  three  or 
four  more  from  the  Prairies.  There  was  only  one  from 
that  hive  of  partyism.  Nova  Scotia.  Ontario  sent 
most  of  its  quota  and  Quebec  did  the  rest.  Not  one 
Premier  of  a  Province  put  in  an  appearance.  Even 
that  near-Premier,  H.  Hartley  Dewart  of  Ontario, 
overlooked  the  conference,  though  he  happened  along 
next  day  to  do  his  bit  at  an  oyster  supper  that  had 
been  prepared  in  his  honor. 

The  whole  thing  lacked  ginger  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  enthusiasm  in  its  make-up.  It  stood  out  in 
shocking  contrast  to  gatherings  of  other  and  better 
days,  when  the  white  plumes  of  a  Laurier  led  the 
van  and  every  trumpet  call  brought  an  army  of 
warhorses  and  hangers-on  to  the  capital.  It  brought 
memories  of  the  August  convention  when  the  Pre- 
miers of  eight  Provinces  and  the  prospective  Premier 
of  the  ninth  came  early  and  stayed  till  the  last  re- 
turns were  in.  It  also  caused  one  to  reflect  that 
those  eight  Premiers  boosted  early  and  late  for 
Fielding  for  Liberal  leader.  They  had  to  accept  the 
boy  statesman,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  in 
Fielding's  place  and  stead.  They  did  it,  but  they 
liked  it  none  too  well. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  as 
badly  torn  and  warped  as  its  enemies,  the  Unionists. 
In  Quebec  it  is  split  up  the  back,  and,  though  no 
open  rupture  is  looked  for  till  after  the  next  election, 
it  seems  assured  that  there  will  be  Lapointe  and 
Gouin  factions  in  the  next  Quebec  delegation  at  Ot- 
tawa. In  Ontario  King  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  even  hardened  Grits.  He  is  suspected  of 
having  tied  up  to  Hon.  Charles  Murphy  and  others 
whose  policy  is  said  to  be  to  carry  Quebec,  the 
French  constituencies  of  Eastern  Ontario,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  let  the  rest  of  Ontario  and 
the  West  go  hang.  On  the  prairies  the  Provincial 
Premiers  are  standing  aloof,  hoping  for  some 
arrangement  that  will  allow  them  to  hang  on,  pro- 
vided they  don't  interfere  with  the  Grain  Growers' 
Federal  plans.  At  the  outside  edges  of  the  Domin- 
ion, in  B.  C.  and  the  Maritimes,  there  are  still 
Liberal  organizations  that  show  signs  of  life,  but 
with  so  much  trouble  nearer  home,  "The  Grand  Old 
Party"  hardly  has  time  to  notice  them. 

The  Farmers  Have  Troubles,  Too 

fOW   about  the   Farmers,  then?     Have  they  cor- 
nered    the     political     sunshine    and    left    their 
opponents    in    monopoly    of    the 
gloom?     Truth   to  tell,  the  men 
behind     the       newest       political 
party     have     trou- 
bles  all    their  own. 
When      the     Onr 


The  Ontario  jeomen  swept  Sir  WUlUttn  Hearst  into  the  discard. 


tario  yeomen   swept    Sir    William    Hearst    into    the 

discard,     swooped     down     and     took     jKissession     of 

Queen's  Park,  they  did  it  on  a  platform  of  protests-. 
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She  lifted  one   and 
broorht  if  to  me. 


Stnopsis  op  First  Instalments.  —  The  writer 
waken*  in  the  berth  of  an  Atlantic  tteamer  to  find 
that  he  has  no  reoollection  of  his  own  identity,  hi$ 
poet  life  or  his  present  whereabouts.  He  finds  that 
he  it  travelling  under  the  name  of  Jasper  Soames, 
and  sharing  his  berth  with  a  blinded  soldier  named 
Barry  Drinkwater.  The  latter  knows  nothing  of 
him.  Try  as  he  will  to  probe  into  the  blankness, 
the  only  recollection  that  he  can  grasp  is  of  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes  that  he  conjures  up  in  the  darkness 
of  his  mind.  Fearing  that  he  may  be  in  danger  of 
some  kind,  he  refuses  to  let  those  about  him  know 
of  his  dilemma,  and  is  careful  to  avoid  the  advances 
of  a  Dr.  Averill,  who  is  interested  in  his  case,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  latter,  a  pretty  young  girl 
na/med  Lydia  Blair.  On  arriving  in  New  York, 
Drinkwater  finds  lodgings  at  a  rooming-house  recom- 
mended by  Lydia  Blair,  while  Soames  goes  to  a 
hotel.  A  few  days  later,  having  tea  with  the  Averills 
after  a  concert,  he  betrays  a  knowledge  of  music 
which  adds  to  the  mystery  surrounding  his  identity 
and  fills  their  eyes  with  questions  he  cannot  satisfy. 


CHAPTER  lX—Co7iti7iued. 

WHEN  I  let  it  go  by,  Mildred  Averill  began  to 
talk  somewhat  at  random.  She  didn't  want 
that  significant  silence  to  be  repeated.  I  had 
had  my  chance  and  I  hadn't  taken  it.  Very  well;  my 
reasons  would  be  respected;  but  I  couldn't  keep 
people  from  wondering.  That  was  what  I  knew  she 
was  saying,  though  her  actual  words  referred  to  our 
expedition  of  a  few  days  previously. 

And  of  that  she  spoke  with  an  intonation  that 
associated  me  with  herself.  She  and  I  had  taken  two 
nice,  young  people  of  the  working  classes  for  an  out- 
ing. Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  there  was  no  con- 
descension in  what  she  said;  condescension  wasn't  in 
her;  there  was  only  the  implication  that  whatever  the 
ground  she  stood  on  I  stood  on  that  ground  too.  She 
threw  out  a  hint  that  as  I^Jew  York  in  these  Septem- 
ber days  was  barely  waking  from  its  summer 
lethargy,  and  there  was  little  to  fill  time,  we  might 
all  four  do  the  same  again. 

In  this  she  was  reserved,  nunlike,  yet — what  shall  I 
say?  What  is  there  to  say  when  a  woman  betrays 
what  very  few  people  perceive,  and  one  isn't  supposed 
to  know  to  be  there?  There  is  a  decoration  on  cer- 
tain old  Chinese  porcelains  which  you  can  only  see  in 


special  lights.     A  vase  or  a  bowl  may  be  of,  let  Ui 
say,  a  rich  green  monochrome.     You  may  look  at  thfl 
thing   a   thousand   times   and   nothing  but  the  mono- 
chrome will  be  visible.     Then  one   day  the   sun  will 
strike  it  at  a  special  angle,  or  the  light  may  other- 
wise be  what  the  artist  did  his  work  for,  and  beneath 
the    green   you   will   discern    dragons    or    chry.santhe- 
mums  in  gold.     Somewhat  in  that  way  the  real  Mil- 
dred Averill   came  out  and  withdrew,  withdrew   and 
came  out,  not  so  much  according  to  changes  in  her  as 
according  to  changes  .  in    the    person    observing    her. 
When  you  saw  her  from  one  point  of  view  she  was 
diffident,  demure,  not  colorless,  but  all  of  one  color 
like  a  rare  piece  of  monochrome.     When  you  looked 
at  her  from  another  you  saw  the  golden  dragons  and 
chrysanthemums.     You  might  not  have  under- 
stood what  they  symbolized,  but  this  much  at 
least   you   would   have  known — that   the   gold 
was  the  gold  of  fire,  all  the  more  dangerous 
perhaps  because  it  was  banked  down. 

That  in  this  company,  with  its  batteries  of 
tacit  inquiry  turned  on  all  the  while  I  took  my 
tea,  I  was  uneasy  will  go  without  saying,  and 
so  I  took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to 
get  up  and  slip  away.  I  did  not  slip  away, 
however,  before  Mrs.  Averill  had  asked  me  to 
lunch  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  I  had  been 
forced  into  accepting  the  invitation.  I  had 
been  forced,  because  she  wouldn't  take  no  for 
an  answer.  She  wanted  to  talk  about  music; 
she  wanted  to  sing  to  me;  in  reality,  as  I 
guessed  then,  and  soon  came  to  know,  she  was 
determined  to  wring  from  me,  out  of  sheer 
curiosity,  the  facts  I  wouldn't  confide  of  my 
own  accord. 

But  having  accepted  the  invitation  I  saw 
that  there  were  advantages  in  doing  so.  Once 
back  in  the  current  to  which  I  belonged  I 
should  have  more  chances  of  the  recognition 
for  which  I  was  working.  The  social  life  of 
any  country  runs  in  streams  like  those  we  see 
pictured  on  isothermal  charts.  The  same  kind 
of  people  move  in  the  same  kind  of  medium 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west. 
If  you  know  one  man  there  you  will  soon  know 
another,  till  you  have  a  chain  of  acquaint- 
ances, all  socially  similar,  right  across  the 
continent.  That  I  had  such  a  chain  I  didn't 
doubt  for  an  instant;  my  only  difficulty  was  to 
get  in  touch  with  it.  As  soon  as  I  did  that 
each  name  would  bring  up  a  kindred  name,  till 
I  found  myself  swimming  in  my  native  chan- 
nel, wherever  it  was,  like  a  fish  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  whether  off  the  coast  of  Norway  or 
that  of  Mexico. 

So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  done 
right  in  acceding  to  Mrs.  Averill's  insistence, 
though  it  occurred  to  me  on  second  thoughts 
that  I  should    need    another    suit   of   clothes. 
That  I  had  was  well  enough  for  knockabout 
purposes,    especially    when    carried    off    with 
some  amount  of  bluff;  but  the  poverty  of  its 
origin  would  become  too  evident  if  worn  on 
all  occasions.     I  had  seen  at  the  emporium  that  by 
spending  more  money  and  putting  on  only  a  slightly 
enhanced  swagger  I  could  make  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance in  the  eyes  of  those  who  didn't  examine  me 
too  closely.     I  decided  that  the  gain  would  warrant 
the  extravagance. 

Within  ten  days  of  my  landing,  therefore,  my  near- 
ly four  hundred  dollars  had  come  down  to  nearly  two, 
though  I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  my 
chances  of  soon  getting  at  my  bank  account  were  bet- 
ter. At  any  minute  now  my  promenades  in  the  hotels 
might  be  rewarded,  while  conversation  with  the 
Averills  would  sooner  or  later  bring  up  names  with 
which  I  should  have  associations. 

T  T  was  disconcerting  then,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
•I  to  be  received  with  some  constraint.  It  was  the  more 
disconcerting  in  that  the  coldness  came  from  Averill 
himself.  He  strolled  into  the  hall  while  I  was  putting 
down  my  hat  and  stick,  shaking  hands  with  the 
peculiar  listlessness  of  a  man  who  disapproved  of 
what  is  happening.  As  hitherto  I  had  found  him  in- 
terested and  cordial  I  couldn't  help  being  struck  by 
the  change. 
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"You  see  how  we  are,"  he  observed,  pointing  to  an 
open  packing  case.  "Not  up  to  the  point  of  having 
firuests;  but  Mrs.  Averill — " 

"Mrs.  Averill  was  too  kind  to  me  to  think  of  in- 
convenience to  herself." 

"Just  come  up  to  the  library,  will  you?  and  I'll  tell 
her  you're  here." 

It  was  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  me  till  his  wife 
could  come  and  assume  her  own  responsibilities. 

So  long  a  time  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  the 
interior  of  an  American  house  of  this  order  that  I 
took  notes  as  I  made  my  way  upstairs.  Out  of  the 
unsuspected  resources  of  my  being  came  the  capacity 
to  do  it.  Most  people  on  entering  a  house  see  nothing 
but  its  size.  A  background  more  or  less  elaborately 
furnished  may  be  in  their  minds,  but  they  have  not 
the  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  seize  details.  The 
careful  arrangement  of  taste  is  all  one  to  them  with 
some  nondescript,  haphazard  jumble. 

In  this  dwelling,  in  one  of  the  streets  off  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Central  Park,  I  found 
the  typical  home  of  the  average  wealthy  American. 
Money  had  been  spent  on  it,  but  with  a  kind  of  help- 
lessness. Helplessness  had  designed  the  house,  as  it 
had  planned,  or  hadn't  planned,  the  street  outside. 

A  square  hall  contained  a  few  monumental  pieces 
of  furniture  because  they  were  monumental.  A  din- 
ing-room behind  it  was  full  of  high-backed  Italian 
chairs  because  they  were  high-backed  and  Italian. 
The  stairs  were  built  as  they  were  because  the  archi- 
tect had  not  been  able  to  avoid  a  dark  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  and  the  stairs  filled  it.  On  the 
floor  above  a  glacial  drawing-room  in  white  and  gold, 
with  the  furniture  still  in  bags,  ran  the  width  of  the 
back  of  the  house,  while  across  the  front  was  the 
library  into  which  I  was  shown,  spacious,  cheerful, 
with  plenty  of  books,  magazines,  and  easy  chairs. 

In  the  way  of  pictures  there  were  but  two — 
modern  portraits  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  whom  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  setting  down  as  the  father  and 
mother  Averill.  Of  the  mother  I  knew  nothing  except 
that  she  had  been  a  school  teacher;  of  the  father. 
Miss  Blair  had  given  me  the  detailed  history  as  told 
in  Men  Who  Have  Made  New  Jersey. 

Hubbard  Averill  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in 
Elizabeth.  On  leaving  school  at  fifteen  he  had  the 
choice  of  going  into  a  grocery  store  as  clerk  or  as 
office-boy  into  a  bank.  He  chose  the  bank.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  teller.  Five  years  after  that  he  was 
cashier.  Five  years  after  that  he  had  the  same  posi- 
tion in  a  bank  of  importance  in  Jersey  City.  Five 
years  after  that  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
able  young  financiers  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  Before  he  was  fifty  his  name  was  honored  by 
those  who  count  in  Wall  Street.  It  was  the  history 
of  most  of  the  successful  American  bankers  I  had 
ever  heard  of. 

There  was  no  packing  case  in  the  library,  but  a 
number  of  objects  recently  unpacked  stood  round 
about  on  tables, 
waiting  to  be 
disposedof. 
There  was  a  lit- 
tle Irish  glass, 
with  much  old 
porcelain  and 
pottery,  both 
Chinese  and  Eur- 
opean. I  had  not 
time  to  appraise 
the  things  with 
the  eye  before 
Miss-  Averill  slip- 
ped in. 

CHE  wore  a  hat 
^  and  was  dress- 
ed in  what  I  sup- 
pose was  tan-col- 
ored linen;  she 
seemed  just  to 
have  come  in 
from  the  street. 

"My  sister  will 
be  down  in  a 
minute.  She's 
generally  late  on 
Sunday.  I've 
been  good,  and 
have  been  t  o 
church." 

We  sat  down 
together  on  a 
window  -  seat, 
with  some  self- 
consciousness  on 
both  sides.  I  no- 
ticed   again    that 


though  her  hair  was  brown,  her  eyebrows  and  long 
curving  lashes  were  black,  striking  the  same  dis- 
creet, yet  obscurely  dangerous,  note  as  the  rest  of 
her  personality.  In  the  topaz  of  her  eyes  there 
were  little  specks  of  gold  like  those  in  her  chain  of 
amber  beads. 

After  a  little  introductory  talk,  she  began  telling 
me  of  the  help  Miss  Blair  was  giving  Drinkwater. 
She  had  begun  to  teach  him  what  she  called  "big 
stenography."  Shorthand  and  the  touch  system  were 
included  in  it,  as  well  as  the  knack  of  transcribing 
from  the  dictaphone.  Boyd  had  bought  a  machine  on 
purpose  for  them  to  practise  with,  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  Harry  should  resume  his  old  job 
connected  with  laboratory  work. 

"And  what's  to  become  of  Miss  Blair?" 

My  companion  lowered  her  fine  lashes,  speaking 
with  the  seeming. shyness  that  was  her  charm. 

"I'm  thinking  of  asking  her  to  come  and  live  with 
me.  You  see,  if  I  take  a  house  of  my  own  I  shall  need 
someone,  and  she  suits  me.  She  understands  the  kind 
of  people  I  like  to  work  among  " 

"Oh,  then,  you're  not  going  to  keep  on  living  here?" 

"I've  lived  with  my  brother  and  sister  ever  since 
my  father  died;  but  one  comes  to  a  time  when  one 
needs   a   home   of  one's   own.     Don't  you  think   so?" 

"Oh,   of   course!" 

"A  man — like  you,  for  instance — can  be  so  free; 
but  a  woman  has  to  live  within  exact  limitations.  The 
only  way  she  can  get  any  liberty  at  all  is  within  her 
own  home.  Not  that  my  brother  and  sister  aren't 
angelic  to  me.  They  are,  of  course;  but  you  know 
what  I  m.ean."  The  glance  that  stole  under  her 
lashes  was  half  daring  and  half  apologetic.  "It  must 
be  wonderful  to  do  as  one  likes — to  experiment  with 
different  sorts  of  life — and  get  to  know  things  at  first 
hand." 

So  that  was  her  summing  up  concerning  me.  I 
was  one  of  those  moderns  with  so  keen  a  thirst  for 
life  that  I  was  tasting  it  at  all  its  springs.  She  didn't 
know  my  ultimate  intention,  but  she  could  sympathize 
with  my  methods  and  admire  my  courage  and  thor- 
oughness. Almost  in  so  many  words,  she  said  that 
if  she  had  not  been  timid  and  hedged  in  by  conven- 
tions it  was  what  she  would  have  liked  herself. 

Before  anyone  came  to  disturb  us  there  seeped 
through  her  conversation,  too,  the  reason  of  Averill's 
coldness.  They  had  discussed  me  a  good  deal,  and 
while  he  had  nothing  to  accuse  me  of,  he  considered 
that  the  burden  of  the  proof  of  my  innocence  lay 
with  me.  I  might  be  all  right — and  then  I  might  not 
be.  So  long  as  there  was  any  question  as  to  my 
probity,  I  was  a  person  to  watch,  with  readiness  to 
help,  but  not  one  to  ask  to  luncheon.  He  would  not 
have  invited  me  to  tea  a  few  days  before,  and  had 
allowed  me  to  pass  and  repass  before  ceding  to  his 
wife's  persistence.  He  had  consequently  been  the 
more  annoyed  when  she  carried  her  curiosity  to  the 
point  of  bringing  me  there  that  day. 


Miss  Averill  did  not,  of  course,  say  these  things; 
she  would  have  been  amazed  to  know  that  I  inferred 
them.  I  shouldn't  have  inferred  them  had  I  not  seen 
her  brother  and  partially  read  his  mind. 

But  my  hostess  came  trailing  in — the  verb  is  the 
only  one  I  can  find  to  express  her  gracefully 
lymphatic  movements — and  I  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  welcome  which  was  over-emphasized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  husband  who  entered  behind  her. 

"We're  really  not  equipped  for  having  anyone 
come  to  us,"  she  apologized.  "We're  scarcely  un- 
packed. We're  going  to  move  from  this  house,  any- 
how, when  we  can  find  another.  It's  so  poky.  If 
we're  to  entertain  again  "  she  turned  to  her  sis- 
ter: "Mildred,  dear,  couldn't  someone  have  cleared 
these  things  away?"  Waving  her  hand  toward  the 
array  of  potteries  and  porcelains,  she  continued  to 
me:  "One  buys  such  a  lot  during  two  or  three  years 
abroad,  doesn't  one?  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Soames  must 
feel  the  way  I  do,  that  she  doesn't  know  where  to 
put  the  things  when  she's  got  them  home." 

I  knew  the  reason  for  the  reference,  which  the 
others  were  as  quick  to  catch  as  I,  and,  in  the  idiom 
of  the  moment,  tried  to  "side-step"  it  by  saying: 

"That's  a  good  thing — that  Rouen  saladier.  You 
don't  often  pick  up  one  of  that  shape  nowadays." 

"I  saw  it  in  an  old  shop  at  Dreux,"  Mrs.  Averill 
informed  me,  in  her  melting  tone.  "I  got  this  pair 
of  Ming  vases  there,  too.  At  least,  they  said  they 
were  Ming;  but  I  don't  suppose  they  are.  One  is  so 
taken  in.     But  I  liked  them  whatever  they  are,  and 


Sh«  cmTC  m«  *  wiatfal  half  mile  m  tht  uldcd,  "Lot*  Is  a  Tcry  qneer  thine.' 


She  lifted  one  up  and  brought  it  to  me — a  dead- 
white  jar,  decorated  with  green  foliage,  violet-blue 
flovrers,  and  tiny  specks  of  red  fruit. 

Something  in  me  leaped.  I  took  the  vase  in  my 
hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  of  my  flesh  and  blood. 
I  was  far  from  thinking  of  my  hearers  as  I  said: 
"It's  not  Ming;  but  it's  very  good  K'ang-hsi." 
I  had  thrown  another  little  bomb  into  their  camp, 
but  it  surprised  them  no  more  than  it  did  me.  A  trance 
medium  who  hears  himself  speaking  in  a  hitherto  un- 
known tongue  could  not  have  been  more  amazed  at  his 
own  utterance.  I  went  on  talking,  not  to  give  them  in- 
formation but  to  listen  for  what  I  should  say  next. 

They  had  all  three  drawn  near  me.  "How  can  you 
tell?"  Miss  Averill  asked,  partly  in  awe  at  my 
knowledge,  and  partly  to  give  me  ihe  chance  to  dis- 
play it. 

"Oh,  very  much  as  you  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hat  you  wear  this  year  and  one  you  wore  five 
years    ago.      The    styles    are    quite    different.      Ming 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  Tudor  period  in  English 
history,   and   K'ang-hsi   to  the  earlier   Stuarts — with 
much  the  same  distinction  ;is  we  get  between  the  out- 
put of  those  two  epochs.      Ming    is    older,    bolder, 
stronger,  rougher,  with  a  kind  of  primitive  force  in 
it;  K'ang-hsi  is  the  product  of  a  more  refined  civiliza- 
tion.    It  has  less  of  the  instinctive  and  more  deliber- 
ate  selection.      It 
is    more    finished 
— ^more     self-con- 
scious."   I  picked 
up    the    Rouen 
salad-dish   and   a 
Sevres    cup     and 
saucer,      put- 
ting  them  side  by 
side.     "It's  some- 
thing  like  the 
difference 
between      these — 
strength   and  col- 
or   and    dash    in 
the   one,     and    in 
the  other  a  more 
elaborately    p  e  r- 
fected   art.      You 
couldn't      be      in 
any    doubt,    once 
you'd  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing 
them." 

Mrs.      Averill's 
'  r  1  caition    was    as 
ii  ;i  t  u  r  a  1     n  n  il 
spontaneous 
laughter. 

"Where  have 
you  seen  them 
so  much,  Mr. 
'Soames?" 

"Oh,     a     little 

everywhere,"       I 

managed     to     re- 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN— Ccmtinwed 

HE  was  standing  in  the  bay  of  the  window,  and 
his  figure,  silhouetted  against  the  light  in  the 
room,  must  have  been  plainly  visible  to  the 
crowd  outside.  That  a  number  of  people  had  as- 
sembled by  now  was  apparent  by  the  hum  and 
hubbub  which  came  to  us  from  below.  Unable  to 
restrain  my  curiosity,  I,  too,  approached  the  open 
casements  and  peered  out  into  the  gloom.  Just  as  I 
thought,  quite  a  crowd  had  collected  down  there,  some 
of  whom  were  making  ready  to  climb  up  to  the  win- 
dow by  way  of  the  gutter-pipes  or  the  solid  stems  of 
the  ivy,  whilst  others  were  trooping  down  the  narrow 
little  alley  which  connects  Tothill  Street  with  the  Park 
at  the  base  of  Mr.  Betterton's  house.  There  was  a 
deal  of  talking,  laughing  and  shouting.  "Tom  Better- 
ton  is  up  to  sorne  prank,"  I  heard  more  than  one 
person  say. 

VIII 

pERHAPS  you  will  wonder  what  was  my  Lord's  at- 
■*  -  titude  during  the  few  minutes — it  was  less  than 
five — which  elapsed  between  the  instant  when  Mr. 
Betterton  first  threw  open  the  casements  and  that 
■when  the  crowd,  headed  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and 
Mr.  Killigrew,  trooped  down  the  alley  on  their  way 
to  this  house.  To  me  he  seemed  at  first  wholly  un- 
comprehending, like  a  man  who  has  received  a  blow 
on  the  head — just  as  I  did  from  his  fist  a  moment  ago 
— and  before  whose  eyes  the  walls  of  the  room,  the 
furniture,  the  people,  are  all  swimming  in  an  ocean 
of  stars.  I  imagine  that  at  one  time  the  thought  flash- 
ed as  lightning  through  his  mind  that  this  was  but  the 
culminating  outrage  wherewith  his  enemy  meant  to 
pillory  him  and  his  bride  before  a  jeering  public. 
That  was  the  moment  when  he  turned  to  her  ladyship 
and,  uttering  a  hoarse  cry,  called  to  her  by  name. 
She  was,  just  then,  leaning  in  semi-consciousness 
against  the  angle  of  the  bay.  She  did  not  respond  to 
his  call,  and  Mr.  Betterton,  quick  in  his  movements, 
alert  now  like  some  feline  on  the  prowl,  stepped  im- 
mediately in  front  of  her,  facing  my  Lord  and  screen- 
ing l,tr  against  hi?  approach. 

"Stand  back,  man,"  he  commanded.  "Stand  back,  I 
tell  you!  You  shall  not  come  nigh  her  save  on  bended 
knees,  with  head  bowed  in  the  dust,  suing  for  pardon 
in  that  you  dared  to  insult  her." 

Everything  occurred  so  quickly,  movements,  events, 
high  words,  threatening  gestures  from  both  sides,  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  I, 
overcome  with  agitation  and  the  effect  of  the  stunning 
blow  which  I  had  received,  was  hardly  able  to  take 
it  all  in.  Much  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  a 
faithful  account  of  it  all.  These  five  minutes  were  the 
most  spirit-stirring  ones  I  have  ever  experienced 
throughout  my  life — every  second  appeared  sur- 
charged with  an  exciting  fluid  which  transported  me 
to  supernal  regions,  to  lands  of  unrealities  akin  to 
vivid  dreams. 

At  one  moment,  I  remember  seeing  my  Lord  Stour 
make  a  rapid  and  furtive  movement  in  the  direction 
of  his  sword,  which  lay  some  little  distance  from  him 
on  the  ground,  but  Mr.  Betterton  was  quicker  even 
than  his  foe,  more  alert,  and  with  one  bound  he  had 
reached  the  weapon,  ere  my  Lord's  hand  was  nigh  it, 
had  picked  it  up  and,  with  a  terrific  jerk,  broke  it  in 
half  across  his  knee.  Then  he  threw  the  mangled  hilt 
in  one  direction,  the  point  in  another,  and  my  Lord 
raised  his  fists,  ready  methinks  to  fly  at  his  throat. 

But,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  dear  mistress,  the 
whole  episode  stands  but  as  a  confused  mirage  before 
my  mind;  and  through  it  all  I  seemed  to  see  a  mere 
vision  of  her  Ladyship,  pale  and  ethereal,  leaning 
against  the  angle  of  the  bay;  one  delicate  hand  was 
clutching  the  heavy  curtain,  drawing  it  around  her  as 
it  were,  as  if  in  a  pathetic  and  futile  desire  U>  shield 
^rself  from  view. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


T  N  the  meanwhile,  the  crowd  all  round  the  house 
■»■  had  visibly  swelled.  Some  people  were  still  stand- 
ing immediately  beneath  the  bow-window,  whilst 
others  had  swarmed  into  Tothill  Street;  the  foremost 
amongst  the  latter  had  given  a  vigorous  tug  at  the 
bell-pull,  and  the  front  door  being  opened  for  them  by 
the  bewildered  servant,  they  had  made  a  noisy  irrup- 
tion into  the  house.  We  couLd  hear  them  clattering  up 
the  stairs  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  laughing  and 
talking  and  the  oft-reiterated  refrain:  "Tom  Better- 
ton  is  up  to  some  prank!    Hurrah!!" 

Some  few  again,  more  venturesome  and  certainly 
more  impudent  than  most,  had  indeed  succeeded  in 
scrambling  up  to  the  window,  and,  one  after  another, 
heads  and  shoulders  began  to  appear  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  open  casements. 

Her  Ladyship  had  no  doubt  realized  from  the  first 
that  escape  became  impossible  within  two  minutes  of 
Mr.  Betterton's  first  summons  to  the  public.  Just  at 
first,  perhaps,  if  my  Lord  had  preserved  his  entire 
presence  of  mind,  he  might  have  taken  her  by  the 
hand  and  fled  with  her  out  of  the  house,  before  the 
unruly  crowd  had  reached  Tothill  Street.  But  my 
Lord,  blinded  by  jealous  rage,  had  not  thought  of  her 
quickly  enough,  and  now  the  time  was  past  and  he 
remained  impotent,  gasping  with  fury,  hardly  con- 
scious of  his  actions.  He  had  been  literally  swept  off 
his  feet  by  Mr.  Betterton's  eaglewinged  coup  de  main, 
which  left  him  puzzled  and  the  prey  to  a  nameless 
terror  as  to  what  was  about  to  follow. 

Now,  when  he  saw  a  number  of  gentlemen  trooping 
in  by  the  door,  he  could  but  stare  at  them  in  utter 
bewilderment.  Most  of  these  gallants  were  personally 
known  to  him:  Sir  William  Davenant  was  in  the 
forefront  with  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  with  them  as 
well  as  Mr.  Wycherley.  I  also  recognized  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  old  Sir  John  Denham,  as  well  as  my  Lord 
Roscommon  among  the  crowd. 

They  had  all  rushed  in  through  the  door,  laughing 
and  jesting,  as  was  the  wont  of  all  these  gay  and 
courtly  sparks;  but  at  sight  of  the  Lady  Barbara, 
they  halted.  Gibes  and  unseemly  jokes  broke  upon 
their  lips,  and  for  the  most  part  their  heads  went  up 
to  their  hats  and  they  made  her  Ladyship  a  deep 
obeisance.  Indeed,  just  then  she  looked  more  like  a 
wraith  than  a  living  woman,  and  the  light  of  the 
candles  which  flickered  wildly  in  the  draught  accentu- 
ated the  weirdness  of  her  appearance. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?  What  is  amiss?"  Sir  William 
Davenant  was  thus  the  first  to  speak. 

"We  thought  you  were  playing  some  prank." 

"You  did  call  from  that  window,  did  you  not,  Tom?" 
my  Lord  Rochester  insisted. 

And  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  nodded  somewhat 
coldly  to  my  Lord   Stour. 

"Yes.  I  did  call,"  Mr.  Betterton  replied,  quite  firm- 
ly. "But  'twas  no  whim  on  my  part  thus  to  drag  you 
into  my  house.  It  was  not  so  much  my  voice  that  you 
heard  as  the  trumpet  blast  of  truth." 

At  this,  my  Lord  Stour  broke  into  one  of  these 
harsh,  mirthless  fits  of  laughter  which  betokened  the 
perturbation  of  his  spirit. 

"The  truth!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  cutting  sneer. 
"From  you?" 

"Aye!  the  truth!"  Mr.  Betterton  rejoined  with  per- 
fect calm,  even  whilst  his  friends  glanced  puzzled 
and  enquiring  from  my  Lord  Stour  to  him  and  thence 
to  her  Ladyship's  pale  face  and  even  to  me.  "The 
truth,"  he  added  with  a  deep  sigh  as  of  intense  relief: 
"The  truth,  at  last!" 

He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  one  hand 
resting  upon  the  desk,  his  eyes  fixed  fearlessly  upon 
the  sea  of  faces  before  him.  Not  the  slightest  tremor 
marred  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  voice  or  the  firm 
poise  of  his  manly  figure.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
dear    mistress,    t^e    marvellous    magnetism    of    Mr. 


Betterton's  personality,  the  way  he  hath  of  command- 
ing the  attention  of  a  crowd  whenever  he  chooseth  to 
speak.  Think  of  him  then,  dear  Lady,  with  head 
thrown  back,  his  exquisite  voice  rising  and  falling  in 
those  subtle  and  impressive  cadences  wherewith  he  is 
wont  to  hold  an  audience  enthralled.  Of  a  truth,  no 
experienced  manager  in  stage-craft  could  have  devised 
so  thrilling  an  effect  as  the  picture  which  Mr.  Better- 
ton — the  greatest  actor  of  this  or  of  any  time — 
presented  at  that  moment,  standing  alone,  facing  the 
crowd  which  was  awed  into  deadly  silence,  and  with 
the  wraith-like  figure  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
woman  as  a  foil  to  his  own  self-possessed,  virile  ap- 
pearance. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  with  slow,  even  emphasis, 
"I  pray  you,  bear  with  me;  for  what  I  have  to  say 
will  take  some  time  in  telling.  Awhile  ago,  his  Lord- 
ship of  Stour  put  upon  me  such  an  insult  as  the  mind 
of  man  can  hardly  conceive.  Then,  on  the  pretence 
that  I  was  n«ot  a  born  gentleman  as  he  was,  he  refused 
me  satisfaction  by  the  sword.  For  this  I  hated  him 
and  swore  that  I  would  be  even  with  him,  that  I 
would  exact  from  his  arrogance,  outrage  for  outrage 
and  infamy  for  infamy."  He  then  turned  to  my  Lord 
Stour  and  spoke  to  him  directly.  "You  asked  me  just 
now,  my  Lord,  if  my  revenge  was  satisfied.  My 
answer  to  that  is:  not  yet!  Not  until  I  see  you  on 
your  bended  knees  here,  before  these  gentlemen — my 
friends  and  yours — receiving  from  the  miserable 
mountebank  whom  you  mocked,  the  pitiful  cur  whom 
you,  thrashed,  that  which  you  hold — or  should  hold — 
more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  this  earth: 
your  honor  and  the  good  name  of  the  Lady  who 
honors  you  with  her  love!  Gentlemen!"  he  went  on, 
and  once  more  faced  the  crowd,  "you  know  the  asper- 
sions which  have  been  cast  on  my  Lord  Stour's  loyal- 
ty. Rumors  have  been  current  that  the  late  aborted 
conspiracy  was  betrayed  by  him  to  the  Countess  of 
Castlemaine  and  that  she  obtained  his  pardon,  whilst 
all  or  most  of  his  associates  were  driven  into  exile  or 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Well,  gentlemen,  'twas  I 
who  begged  for  my  Lord's  pardon  from  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine.  His  degradation,  his  obloquy,  was 
the  revenge  which  I  had  studiously  planned.    Nay!  I 
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pray  you,  hear 
me  unto  the 
e  n  d,"  he  c  o  n- 
tinued,  as  a  loud 
murmur  of 
horror  and  in- 
dignation follow- 
ed on  this  self- 
accusation.  "M  y 
Lord  Stour  is  no 
traitor,  save  to 
her  whom  he 
loves  and  whom 
i  n  h  i  s  thoughts 
he  hath  dared  to 
outrage.  The 
Lady  Barbara 
Wychwoode 
deigned  to  plead 
with  me  for  the 
man  whom  she 
honored  with  her 
love.  She  pleaded 
with  me  this 
afternoon,  in  the 
Park,  in  sight  of 
many  passers-by; 
arrogance  would  not,  God  forgive  me,  listen  to  her." 


but     I     in     my    obstinacy     and 


LJE  paused,  and  I  could  see  the  beads  of  perspira- 
tion glittering  upon  his  forehead,  white  now  like 
Italian  alabaster.  They  all  stood  before  him,  sub- 
dued and  silent.  Think  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
dear  Mistress,  and  his  affection  for  Mr.  Betterton: 
think  of  my  Lord  Roscommon  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  his  Lordship  of  Rochester,  whose  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Betterton's  talent  was  only  equalled  by 
their  appreciation  for  his  worth !  It  was  before  them 
all,  before  all  these  fastidious  gentlemen,  that  the 
great  and  sensitive  artist  had  elected  to  humble  his 
pride  to  the  dust. 

But  you  shall  judge. 

"Gentlemen,"  Mr.  Betterton  went  on  after  a  brief 
while,  "we  all  know  that  love  is  a  game  at  which  one 
always  cheats.  I  loved  the  Lady  Barbara  Wych- 
woode. I  had  the  presumption  to  dream  of  her  as  my 
future  wife.  Angered  at  her  scorn  of  my  suit,  I 
cheated  her  into  coming  here  to-night,  luring  her 
with  the  hope  that  I  would  consent  to  right  the  man 
for  whose  sake  she  was  willing  to  risk  so  much,  for 
whom  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  even  her  fair  name. 
Now  I  have  learned  to  my  hurt  that  love,  the  stem 
little  god,  will  not  be  trifled  with.  When  we  try  to 
cheat  him,  he  cheats  us  worse  at  the  last;  and  if  he 
makes  kings  of  us,  he  leaves  us  beggars  in  the  end. 
When  my  Lord  Stour,  burning  with  sacrilegious  jeal- 
ousy, made  irruption  into  my  room,  the  Lady  Barbara 
had  just  succeeded  in  wringing  from  me  an  avowal 
which  proclaimed  his  integrity  and  my  shame.  She 
was  about  to  leave  me,  humbled  and  crushed  in  my 
pride,  she  herself  pure  and  spotless  as  the  lilies,  un- 
approachable as  the  stars.  That,  my  Lord  Stour," 
concluded  the  great  actor  with  the  full  resonance  of 
his  magnificent  voice,  "that  is  the  truth.  On  your 
knees,  man,  on  your  knees!  The  low-born  mount- 
ebank has  vindicated  your  honor,  and  righted  the 
wrong  you  did  to  the  most  selfless  and  most  loving 
woman  that  ever  lived.  Look  into  her  eyes  and  sue 
for  forgiveness,  and  may  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven 
kill  you  where  you  stand,  if  you  dare  again  to  wrong 
her  in  your  thoughts!" 

II 

IV/fR.  BETTERTON  had  ceased  speaking  for  some 
.    ^    ^  time;    nevertheless,   silence    profound   reigned   in 
I   the  dark,  wainscoted  room  for  many  seconds  after  the 
'    final  echo  of  that  perfect  voice  had  ceased  to  rever- 
'   berate.     Indeed,  dear  Mistress,  I  can  assure  you  that 
though  there  were  at  least  fifty  persons  present  in  the 
room,    including  those  unknown  to  me  who  were  swarm- 
ing around  the  framework    of    the    casements,    you 
might  have  heard  the  proverbial  pin  drop  ju.st  then. 
A  tense  expression   rested  on  every  face.     Can  you 
wonder  that  I  scanned  them  all  with  the  eagerness 
':    born  of  my  love  for  the  great  artist  who  had  thus 
besmirched  his  own  fair  name  in  order  to  vindicate 
that  of  his  bitterest  foe? 

That  I  read  condemnation  of  my  friend  in  many  a 

1    glance,  I'll  not  deny,  and  this  cut  me  to  the  quick. 

r      True!      Mr.   Betterton's  scheme  of  vengeance  had 

:   been  reprehensible  if  measured  by  the  high  standards 

j  of  Christian  forbearance.     But  remember  how  he  had 

been  wronged,    not    once   but    repeatedly;    and    even 

when  I  saw  the  frown  on  my  Lord  Roscommon's  brow, 

the  look  of  stern  reproof    in    Sir    Charles    Sedley's 

face,  there  arose  before  mine  eyes  the  vision  of  the 

great  and  sensitive  artist,  of  the  high-souled  gentle- 


man, staggering 
beneath  the 
blows  dealt  by  a 
band  of  hired 
ruffians  at  the 
bidding  of  this 
young  coxcomb 
whose  very  exist- 
ence  was  as 
naught  in  the 
eyes  of  the  c  u  !■- 
tured  world  be- 
side the  genius 
of  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Betterton. 

I  said  that  the 
silence  was  tense. 
Meseemed    that 
no   one    dared    to 
break  it.  Even  to 
those  idly  curious 
who   had   swarm- 
ed   up    the    rain- 
pipes     of     this 
house  in  order  to 
witness    one    of 
Tom  Betterton's  pranks,  felt  awed  by  the  revelation 
of  this  drama  of  a  great  man's  soul.     Indeed,  the 
silence  became  presently  oppressive.     I,  for  one,  felt 
a  great  buzzing  in  mine  ears.     The  lights  from  the 
candles  assumed  weird  and   phantasmagoric  propor- 
tions till  they  seared  my  aching  eyes. 

Then  slowly  my  Lord  Stour  approached  her  Lady- 
ship, sank  on  his  knees  before  her  and  raised  the  hem 
of  her  robe  to  his  lips.  A  sob  broke  from  her  throat; 
she  tried  to  smother  it  by  pressing  her  handkerchief 
into  her  mouth.  It  took  her  a  second  or  two  to  regain 
her  composure.  But  breeding  and  pride  came  to  her 
aid.  I  saw  the  stiffening  of  her  figure,  the  studied 
and  deliberate  movement  wherewith  she  readjusted 
her   mantle    and   her   veil. 

My  Lord  Stour  was  still  on  his  knees.  At  a  sign 
from  her  Ladyship  he  rose.  He  held  out  his  left  arm 
and  she  placed  her  right  hand  on  it,  then  together 
they  went  out  of  the  room.  The  crowd  of  gentlemen 
parted  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  twain,  then 
when  they  had  gone  through,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
followed  them  immediately;  others  lingered  for 
awhile,  hesitating.  Sir  William  Davenant,  Mr.  Killi- 
grew,  my  Lord  Rochester,  all  of  Mr.  Betterton's 
friends,  appeared  at  first  inclined  to  remain  in  order 
to  speak  with  him.  They  even  did  me  the  honour  of 
consulting  me  with  a  look,  asking  of  my  experience 
of  the  great  actor  whether  they  should  stay.  I  slowly 
shook  my  head,  and  they  wisely  acted  on  my  advice. 
I  knew  that  my  friend  would  wish  to  be  alone.  He,  so 
reserved,  so  proud,  had  laid  his  soul  bare  before  the 
public,  who  was  wont  to  belaud  and  to  applaud  him. 
The  humiliation  and  the  effort  must  have  been  a 
terrible  strain,  which  only  time  and  solitude  could 
effectually  cure. 

He  had  scarce  moved  from  his 
position  beside  the  desk,  still  stood 
there  with  one  slender  hand  rest- 
ing upon  it,  his  gaze  fixed  vaguely 
upon  the  door  through  which  his 
friends  were  slowly  filing  out. 

Within  two  minutes  or  less  after 
the  departure  of  my  Lord  Stour 
and  her  Ladyship,  the  last  of  the 
crowd  of  gentlemen  and  of  idlers 
had  gone.  Anon  I  went  across  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind 
them.  When  I  turned  again,  I  saw 
that  the  knot  of  quidnuncs  no 
longer  filled  the  casements,  and  a 
protracted  hum  of  voices,  a  crack- 
ling of  ivy  twigs  and  general 
sound  of  scrimmage  and  of 
scrambling  outside  the  window, 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  even  they 
had  had  the  sense  and  the  discre- 
tion to  retire  quietly  from  this 
spot,  hallowed  by  the  martyrdom 
of  a  great  man's  soul. 

Ill 

'T^HUS  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
-*■    friend. 

He  had  drawn  his  habitual 
chair  up  to  the  desk  and  sat  down. 
Just  for  a  few  moments  he  rested 
both  his  elbows  on  the  desk  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Then, 
with  that  familiar,  quick  little  sigh 
of  his,  he  drew  the  candles  closer 
to   him   and,  taking  up  a  book,  he 


began  to  read.  I  knew  what  it  was  that  he  was  read- 
ing, or  rather,  studying.  He  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
work  many  a  time  before  now,  and  had  expressed  his 
ardent  desires  to  give  public  readings  of  it  one  day 
when  it  was  completed.  It  was  the  opening  canto  of  a 
great  epic  poem,  the  manuscript  of  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Betterton  for  perusal  by  the  author, 
Mr.  John  Milton,  who  had  but  lately  been  liberated 
from  prison  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Sir 
William  Davenant  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Milton  hoped  to 
complete  the  epic  in  the  next  half  dozen  years.  Its 
title  is  "Paradise  Lost." 

I  remained  standing  beside  the  open  window,  loath 
to  close  it  as  the  air  was  peculiarly  soft  and  refresh- 
ing. Below  me,  in  the  Park,  the  idle,  chattering  crowd 
had  already  dispersed.  From  far  away,  I  still  could 
hear  the  sweet,  sad  strains  of  the  amorous  song,  and 
through  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  the  words  came 
to  mine  ear,  wafted  on  the  breeze: 

"You   are   my    Faith,    my   Hope,    my   All  I 

"What  e'er  the   Future  may  unfold, 
"No  trial  too  great—no  Thin.-  loo  small, 

"Your  whispered  Words  shall  make  me  bold 
"To  win  at  last  for  Your  dear  Sake 

"A   worthy    Place   in    Future's    World." 

I  felt  my  soul  enwrapt  in  a  not  unpleasant  reverie; 
an  exquisite  peace  seemed  to  have  descended  on  my 
mind,  lately  so  agitated  by  thoughts  of  my  dear,  dear 
friend. 

Suddenly  a  stealthy  sound  behind  me  caused  me  to 
turn,  and  in  truth  I  am  not  sure  even  now  if  what  I 
saw  was  reality,  or  the  creation  of  mine  own  dreams. 

The  t^ady  Barbara  had  softly  and  surreptitiously 
re-entered  the  room.  She  walked  across  it  on  tip- 
toe, her  silken  skirts  making  just  the  softest  possible 
frou-frou  as  she  walked.  Her  cloud-like  veil  wrapped 
her  head  entirely,  concealing  her  fair  hair  and  casting 
a  grey  shadow  over  her  eyes.  Mr.  Betterton  did  not 
hear  her,  or  if  he  did,  he  did  not  choose  to  look  up. 
When  her  Ladyship  was  quite  close  to  the  desk,  I 
noticed  that  she  had  a  bunch  of  white  roses  in  her 
hand  such  as  are  grown  in  the  hothouses  of  rich 
noblemen. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  stood  quite  still.  Then  she 
raised  the  roses  slowly  to  her  lips,  and  laid  them 
down,  without  a  word,  upon  the  desk. 

After  which,  she  glided  out  of  the  room  as  silently, 
as  furtively,  as  she  came. 

IV 

A  ND  thus,  dear  Mistress,  have  I  come  to  the  end  of 
^^  my  long  narrative.  I  swear  to  you  by  the  living 
God  that  everything  which  I  have  herein  related  is 
the  truth  and  nought  but  the  truth. 

There  were  many  people  present  in  Mr.  Betterton's 
room  during  that  memorable  scene  when  he  sacrificed 
his  pride  and  his  revenge  in  order  to  right  the  inno- 
cent. Amongst  these  witnesses  there  were  some 
whom  malice  and  envy  would  blind  to  the  sublimity  of 
so  noble  an  act.  Do  not  listen  to  them,  honoured 
Mistress,  but  rather  to  the  prompt- 
f  ings  of  your  own    heart    and    to 

that  unerring  judgment  of  men 
and  of  events  which  is  the  attri- 
bute of  good  and  pure  women. 

Mr.  Betterton  hath  never  for- 
feited your  esteem  by  any  act  or 
thought  The  infatuation  which 
momentarily  dulled  his  vision  to 
all  save  to  the  beauty  of  the  Lady 
Barbara,  hath  ceased  to  exist.  Its 
course  was  ephemeral  and  hath 
gone  without  a  trace  of  regret  or 
bitterness  in  its  wake.  The  emin- 
ent actor,  the  high-souled  artist, 
whom  all  cultured  Europe  doth 
reverence  and  admire,  stands  as 
high  to-day  in  that  same  world's 
estimation  as  he  did  before  a 
young  and  arrogant  coxcomb  dar- 
ed to  measure  his  own  worth 
against  that  of  a  man  as  infinitely 
above  him  as  are  the  stars.  But, 
dear  Mistress,  Mr.  Betterton  now 
is  lonely  and  sad.  He  is  like  a 
man  who  hath  been  sick  and 
weary,  and  is  still  groping  after 
health  and  strength.  Take  pity  on 
his  loneliness,  I  do  conjure  you. 
Give  him  back  the  inestimable 
boon  of  your  goodwill  and  of  your 
friendship,  which  alone  could  re- 
store to  him  that  peace  of  mind  so 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  art. 

And  if,  during  the  course  of  my 
Continued  on  page  66 


IN  THE  DAYS  of  ANARCHY 

A  Canadian's  Experiences  in  Roumania  and  Russia 


HE  remoteness  of 
Roumania   is   really 
not  as  great  as  many 
people   seem   to   think. 
Forty-eight  hours  in 
the   Oriental   Express 
from     Paris    takes    one    to 
Bucharest  through   some  of   the 
most    beautiful    and    interesting 
scenery  in  Europe. 

It  is  ten  years  ago  that  I  went 
t  out  there  as  the  wife  of  a 
1  Roumanian  naval  officer.     I  was 

the  first  Canadian  that  the  great 
majority  of  Roumanians  had 
ever  seen.  To  me,  Roumania  is 
a  world  in  miniature.  One  finds 
every  variety  of  scenery  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine,  from  high, 
snow-capped  mountains  to  green 
marshes  that  stretch  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  three 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
K  spring,  in  every  neighborhood, 
'  are  masses  of  roses  bringing  to 

memory  tales  of  Persian  Gardens. 
Later,  in  June,  the  linden  trees  are  all  in 
blossom;  on  the  plains  are  immense  fields  of  com 
and  wheat;  in  the  foothills  flocks  of  sheep  are 
seen,  and  near  Bucharest  miles  of  oil  derricks 
meet   the  view. 

My  first  seven  years  were  spent  in  Galatz,  a 
port  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.     The  origin  of  this  city  is  lost  in 
antiquity.     Beyond  it  is  a  beautiful  lake  across 
from  which  one  can  see  the  borders  of  Russia.     Fac- 
ing Galatz,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  are 
the  distant  blue  foothills  of  the  Balkans,  those  moun- 
tains of  mystery.    A  short  distance  to  the  north  rise 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  Cerat  pours  its  blue  waters 
into  the  muddy  flood  of  the  Danube.     On  these  cliffs 
is   perched  a  tiny  church  where  lie  the  remains  of 
Mazeppa,  the  hero  of  Byron's  famous  poem.  Galatz 
should   be   especially   interesting   to   Englishmen   be- 
cause it  was  the  residence  for  several  years  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  of  Khartoum.     Every  time  I  passed  the 
house  where  he  had  lived  in  the  quiet  street  of  the- 
brave  Michael  my  heart  beat  faster  to  think  that  his 
feet  had   trodden  the  same  path 

before  me.  

In  1914,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  it  was  an  intense  and  pain- 
ful surprise  to  us  all  in  Rou- 
mania. We  hoped  to  the  last 
moment  that  something  would  be 
arranged  to  avert  tne  catas- 
trophe. Our  King  at  that  time, 
Carol  the  First,  a  Hohenzollern 
of  the  Catholic  branch  of  the 
family,  had  been  for  Roumania 
not  only  a  king  but  an  inspired 
leader,  and  for  fifty  years  had 
steered  Roumania's  course  until 
she  was  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive country.  His  firm  con- 
viction was  that  Germany  would 
win  the  war,  and  he  used  all  his 
influence  as  well  as  that  of  his 
wife,  Carmen  Sylva,  to  keep 
Roumania  neutral.  To  %o  into 
the  war  on  the  German  side 
could  not  be  seriously  considered. 
The  French  influence  i  n 
Roumania  among  the  educated 
class  is  extremely  strong  and 
their  sons  for  many  generations 
have  been  brought  up  in  Paris. 
The  sympathy  of  the  whole  na- 
tion was  with  the  Latin  races  as 
against  the  Teutons,  for  it  is  the 
proud  boast  of  the  Roumanians 
that  they  are  tlie  descendants  of 
Trajan's  legions  of  1,800  years 
ago — a  Latin  island  in  a  sea  of  Slavs.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  Roumania  going  into  the  war  would  be  to  re- 
gain the  lost  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat 
from  the  Austriana,  and  this  was  a  great  incentive 
to  action. 

The  first  two  years  of  war  seemed  to  prove  that 
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Madame   Pantazzi    (formerly   Miss   Etliel   Greening,   of   Toronto) 
and  her  two  children. 

King  Carol's  views  were  the  correct  ones,  but  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  Allies  continued  to  grow. 
In  the  spring  of  1916  a  combination  of  circumstances 
destined  my  home  to  be  in  Bucharest  and,  being  very 
closely  in  touch  with  the  leading  opinions  of  the  day, 
I  felt  more  and  more  confident  that  Roumania  would 
finally  enter  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
The  arrival  of  French  and  Russian  Military  Missions 
at  the  beginning  of  July  1916  confirmed  that  opinion. 
The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Roumania  joining  the 
Allies  was  chiefly  her  former  unfortunate  experience 
with  the  Russians.  After  the  war  of  1877,  when  her 
heroic  assistance  to  Russia  had  made  it  possible  to 


TTOWEVER,  on  August  27th  theire 
■*•  was  a  council  of  Ministers  which 
proved  decisive.  King  Carol  was  now 
dead,  and  in  April  the  beloved  Carmen 
Sylva  had  followed  him  to  her  last  rest- 
ing place.  The  present  King  Ferdinand 
and  his  English  wife.  Queen  Marie,  were  now  on 
the  throne.  Ferdinand,  though  a  Hohenzollern, 
had  openly  declared  that,  if  the  Roumanian, 
people  wished  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  he  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
renouncing  his  family.  By  four  o'clock  in  th» 
afternoon  the  ministers  were  still  in  council,  but 
by  five  a  Roumanian  friend  burst  excitedly  into 
the  house  and  embracing  me  warmly,  cried: 

"It  is   all  decided !     We   are  going  in   on   the 
right  side." 

Roumania  Joins  the  Allies 

A  FEW  minutes  later  I  heard  the  newsboys  ery- 
.■^*-  ing  in  the  street  the  extras  announcing  the 
entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war  against  Germany 
and  instructions  as  to  measures  to  be  taken  in 
case  of  aeroplane  raids.  About  nine  o'clock  we 
went  out  to  stroll  about  the  streets  to  see  the  dem- 
onstrations taking  place.  In  the  few  hours  since 
four  till  darkness  all  the  streets'  lamps  had  been 
painted  dark  blue  so  that  one  could  hardly  see 
to  walk,  but  in  the  Galea  Victoria  there  were 
bands  of  University  students  before  the  Palace 
singing  patriotic  songs  and  the  sidewialks  were  so 
thronged  that  carriages  could  not  pass. 

About  midnight  we  heard  the  church  bells  ring- 
ing. This  was  the  signal  of  alarm  of  an  attack. 
I  thought  it  could  not  be  possible  that  a  Zeppelin 
should  be  there  so  quickly.  On  rising  and  pulling 
back  the  curtain  we  immediately  heard  a  whistle 
from  the  street  below.  It  was  the  warning  from  a 
policeman  to  put  out  the  lights  or  draw  the  curtains. 
Five  minutes  later  a  tremendous  explosion  filled  our 
house  with  dust  and  smoke;  the  first  bomb  had  carried 
down  a  comer  of  the  third  house  from  our  own. 
From  then  on  for  three  months  there  were 
daily  and  almost  nightly  raids  lasting  from  half 
an  hour  to  two  hours  each  time.  The  anti-aircraft 
guns  being  quite  inadequate  for  their  work  the  Ger- 
mans soon  learned  they  could  bomb  the  town  with 
impunity.  In  the  first  daylight  raid  four  hundred 
people  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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We   Suffer   From   Bombing  Raid 

kNE  morning  about  eigbt 
o'clock  I  heard  the  usual 
alarm,  but,  being  exceedingly 
tired  from  watching  the  nigfat 
before  during  a  Zeppelin  raid,  I 
was  desirous  of  closing  my  eyes 
and  forgetting  that  such  things 
as  aeroplanes  existed.  Second 
considerations  made  me  rise, 
however,  and, 
hastily  slip- 
ping on  a 
dressing  gown, 
I  went  to  tiie 
nursery. 
While  earnest- 


free  Bulgaria  from  the  Turks,  the  rich  province  of 
Bessarabia  had  been  torn  from  her  by  the  Bear. 
Friends  would  say  to  me  earnestly:  "We  love 
France  and  we  wish  to  fight  on  her  side,  but  France 
is  far,  England  is  far.  We  will  be  fighting  with  the 
Russians  and  we  do  not  trust  them!" 


The    market    place 

at    Odessa,    which 

was   the  centre  of 

Bokhevitftic 

activity. 
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ly    engaged     in     persuading     the 

nurse  and  children  that  of  course 

there    was    absolutely    no    danger 

and   only  a  great  deal  of  noise, 

eleven  bombs     were  thrown    and 

burst  very  near  our  house;  this  in 

the  space  of  a  few  seconds. 

The    effect   was     like    a  triple 

earthquake;   all   the  windows  fell 

in;  the  glass  broken  in  thousands 

of  pieces.     A  few  seconds  later  I 

heard  an    agonized    voice  crying: 

"My    Mistress,    where    are  you?" 

On  my     replying,     it     continued: 

"Do    not   move   from    where   you 

are,  for  glass  is  coming  down  like 

rain     in     the     cor- 
ridors."   It  was  the 

devoted     orderly, 

who,     on     the     first 

alarm,  had  descend- 
ed  into   the   cellar, 

where  ail  the  house- 
hold   had     remained 

during  the  raid.   On 

returning      to       my 
bedroom  I  was  soon 
«iuite    convinc- 
«d  that  second 

thoughts   were        ^ . 
best  on  seeing 
that    it  was   a 
confused   mass 

-of  broken  glass  and  splintered  wood.  My  very  hasty 
toilet  was  made  in  full  view  of  the  excited  first- 
comers  of  a  crowd  of  sight-seers  who  entered  the 
house  quite  easily,  as  the  doors  were  sprung  and  the 
house  had  a  decided  list.  In  passing,  I  might  ex- 
plain that  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  lived  was 
the  principal  objective  of  the  aeroplane,  being  near 
the  Palace  and  the  British  Legation.  Near  the  house 
where  the  largest  bomb  had  struck  a  cobblestone 
pavement  there  was  a  hole  big  enough  to  hold  the 
street  car  which  had  almost  fallen  into  it.  Two  peo- 
ple were  wounded  in  my  house,  and  four  killed  in 
front  of  my  doorway. 

The   Black   Days   of   Defeat 

'T^HINKIXG  the  winter  would  very  likely  be  a  diffl- 
-*■  cult  one,  we  were  making  provisions  of  vegetables 
and  preserves  such  as  we  had  never  done  before.  Then 
the  news  from  the  front  became  more  alarming.  In 
our  household  we  were  always  among  the  optim- 
ists, thinking  it  was  impossible  for  Bucharest 
to  fall  and  looking  with  agonized  hope  in  the 
newspapers  every  day  to  see  if  Serrail  was  mov- 
ing from  Salonica.  As  concerted  action  with  his 
army  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  of  Rou- 
mania  entering  the  war,  his  failure  to  help  was 
a  great  deception. 

The  defeat  of  Turtukia  had  made  Roumania 
realize  how  little  she  was  prepared  to  battle 
against  such  tremendous  odds;  the  promised 
munitions  and  aeroplanes  coming  through  from 
Russia  were  found  very  frequently  to  be  defec- 
tive. Large  quantities  of  provisions  sent  by  the 
British  were  lost  en  route  from  Archangel, 
through  carelessness  ot  Russian  officials,  show- 
ing that  Roumania's  fears  were  only  too  well- 
founded  in  her  dealings  with  that  ally.  Two 
years  later  the  effect  of  energetic  action  at 
Salonica  under  General  Franchet  d'Esperey  was 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  winning 
the  war.  If  only  it  could  have  taken  place  in 
1916  the  terrible  sacrifice  required  of  Roumania 
would  have  been  considerably  lessened.  In  all,  a 
million  lives  were  lost  in  the  two  years; 

On  going  to  the  hospital  to  visit  wounded 
officers  of  the  first  engagements,  I  found  them 
•extremely  depressed,  and  they  told  me  that  it 
-was  not  for  their  own  wounds  that  they  were 
grieving,  but  for  the  fact  that  when  they  led 
their  trusting  soldiers  into  action  and  saw  them 
mowed  down  like  grass  before  the  long-range 
guns  of  the  enemy,  they  were  in  despair  because 
the  men  would  turn  to  them  and  say,  "Why 
aren't  our  guns  like  theirs?" 

Towards  the  end  of  November  my  husband 
returned  from  his  office  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  said,  "We  can  no  longer  delay; 
I  have  secured  places  for  you  in  one  of  the  Min- 
isterial trains;  we  have  orders  to  evacuate  at 
the  War  Office;  pack  as  much  as  you  can  until 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

Calling  my  household  together,  I  hastily 
sketched  a  plan  of  action,  and  by  four  o'clock 
haci    several   trunks   a;id    bundles  of   pillows   and 
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blankets.  Though  these 

Hfc^A  r~3k7    ^^^^        things   were    our    only 

jOif^'t'*^jS^^^3w^^  comforts      during      the 

"^^    '^^  ■'  • "-  '  ^^^--^jSw'jtf'*.      two  long  years  of  exile 

that  were  to  follow, 
their  possession  placed  me  among  the  most  fortunate 
of  the  refugees.  I  hope  that  none  of  my  readers 
may  ever  feel  the  sensations  I  had  on  leaving  my 
home.  In  my  last  glance  about  the  house  I  saw  all 
the  souvenirs  of  friends  in  Canada,  and  of  many 
travels  in  the  East;  my  English  books,  my  pictures 
and  china,  impossible  to  take,  as  my  first  considera- 
tion was  inevitably  articles  of  utility.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  long  farewell  I  was  bidding  to  my  treasures,  as 
the  Germans,  alas,  appreciated  them  only  too  well. 

Our  little  group  consisted  of  my  husband  and  self, 
the  two  children. — then  tots  of  three  and  two — and 
the  nurse.  We  left  in  the  house  a  German  cook 
with  all  the  keys,  and  instructions  to  offer  no  re- 
sistance to  the  inevitable  occupation. 

Leaving  the  Capital 

/^N  arriving  at  the  station,  we  found  it  almost  in 
^-^  complete  darkness,  a  few  tiny,  vacillating  flames 
which  could  be  seen  from  candles  were  the  only  lights. 
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The  crowd  was  alarming.  Thous- 
ands of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
Bucharest  had  tied  in  a  sheet 
their  few  little  household  belong- 
ings and  had  carried  them  on 
their  back  to  the  station,  where 
they  sometimes  waited  for  several 
days  before  being  able  to  fight 
their  way  onto  a  train.  A  con- 
vent of  French  nuns  were  in  the 
waiting  room,  their  resigned  faces 
and  quiet  demeanor  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  excitement  all  around 
them.  I  had  taken  with  me, 
among  numerous  other  small  com- 
forts, a  large  bottle  of  boiled 
water  for  th«  children  to  drink. 
In  the  darkness  and  hurry  the 
bottle  had  been  broken.  My  lit- 
tle son,  who  had  attached  a  great 
importance  to  this  special  bottle, 
began  to  cry  when  he  saw  it  was 
gone.  One  of  the  Sisters,  on  see- 
ing his  distress,  came  over  to 
speak  to  him  and  effectually  dis- 
tracted his  attention  by  offering 
him  a  large  piece  of  chocolate, 
thus  depriving  herself,  no  doubt, 
of  a  ration  of  food  which  would  have  to  last  her  until 
safety  was  reached. 

My  husband  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  the 
nurse  and  -I,  each  with  a  child  on  our  knee,  waited 
with   what  patience   we   might  until  his   return.   He 
was   gone   over    an    hour.      Naturally,    I    asked   him 
what   was   going   on   outside.      He   said   there   was   a 
most  indescribable    confusion;    children    were  being 
crushed  to  death  by  the  folly  of  their  family  trying 
to   force   themselves   on   the   train.     Nevertheless,   we 
felt  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  return  hoivie; 
we   must   go   on.      Fortunately,   he   had   met   several 
naval   officers    in    the    station.      These    friends   came 
to  our  assistance,  and,  surrounded  by  them,  we,   in 
our  turn,  entered  the  frightful  melee  and  were  suc- 
cessful,  after   heart-breaking  struggles,   in   getting  a 
place    in    one    of    the    trains.      These     were    corridor 
trains  with  compartments.     We  put  the  children  and 
nurse  in  one  of  the  compartments,  while  I  remained 
on  the  back  platform   and  seized   the   valises  belong- 
ing to  myself  and  friends  over  the  back  rail.     Such  i 
pile   were   hastily   thrown   in   that   I   was   absolutely 
anchored  to  the  spot  and  could  only  rejoin  my  family 
after  the  valises  had  been  removed  by  my  compan- 
ions in  misfortune.      Even    then    it    was    difficult    to 
enter   the    compartment,   as    the    corridor    was 
packed  with  people  who  had  to  remain  standing 
during  the  seventeen  hours  of  the   iourney.     Our 
anxiety  was  great  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
bombs   being  dropped   on   the   train   from   enemy 
aeroplanes,  in  spite  of  two  Roumanian  machines 
which    accompanied   us. 

When  my  husband  put  us  safely  in  the  train 
he  unexpectedly  bade  me  farewell,  saying  that 
in  view  of  the  disorganization  at  the  station,  he 
felt  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and  do  all  he  could 
to  help  to  carry  out  the  evacuation  under  better 
conditions.  He  promised  to  join  me  in  Jassy, 
whither  we  were  bound. 

We  Arrive  in  Jassy 

lirHEN  we  arrived  there  it  was  almost  mid- 
'  ^  night.  Previous  trains  had  discharged 
their  hundreds  of  poor  civilians  upon  the  plat- 
forms, unfortunates  with  little  money  and  no 
friends  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  could 
scarcely  find  a  place  to  put  our  valises,  and 
throwing  our  cloaks  over  them,  we  proceeded  to 
camp  until  taken  by  a  Red  Cross  ambulance, 
which  we  had  great  good  fortune  to  secure,  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  who  agreed  to  take  us  in. 
.Jassy,  before  the  war,  was  a  quiet  town  of 
seventy  thous.xnd  inhabitants.  The  evacuatior  of 
Bucharest  and  neighboring  towns  brought  her 
population  to  several  hundred  thousand.  You 
will  easily  understand  the  confusion,  the  epi- 
demics, the  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel  which 
ensued.  For  the  first  five  nights  I  shared  a 
.small  single  bed  with  my  nurse  a;id  the  two 
children,  two  with  our  heads  at  the  top  and  two 
with  our  heads  at  the  bottom — with  three  addi- 
tional women.  The  little  refinements  and 
niceties  of  life  were  things  of  the  past;  baths 
impossible;  rare  luxuries  gone;  laundrying  a 
vexed  problem  to  solve.  During  the  day  I  tramped 
in  the  rain  through  muddy  streets,  in  my  hand 
Continued  on  page  67 


CANADA  Has  a  "MOVIE"  FUTURE 
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famous  of  motion  picture 

directors,   having  produced  many   of   the   best  pic-         ■  *    T     T      A   A.  t       t^  t  t  r   A    t^  t 
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makes  his  work  of  special  interest  to  Canadians.  In 
the  follou'ing  article,  in  which  he 
tells  something  of  his  remarkable 
career,  Mr.  Divan  deals  in  a  practical 
ipay  with  the  possibility  of  making 
Canada  a  pi-ominent  field  in  the  pro- 
fitable business  of  film  production. 
He  sees  great  possibilities  but  points 
out  certain  difficulties  and  restric- 
tions that  must  be  removed  first.  It 
is  certain  that,  if  the  difficulties  he 
enumerates  were  removed,  the  pro- 
duction of  pictv/res  would  begin  on  a 
large  scale  in  Canada. 


THERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  man  when  he  feels  impelled 
to  reminisce.  And  the  germ  has  bit- 
ten me.  I  think  the  reason  for  the  in- 
fection lies  in  the  fact  that  I  recently  in- 
dulged in  a  lengthy  discussion  regard- 
ing my  Canadian  home-land  and  its  mo- 
tion picture  possibilities,  during  which 
discussion  I  discovered  several  incidents 
which  I  thought  would  look  well  in  print, 
but  then,  again,  it  may  be  that  I  am  grow- 
ing vain,  and  anxious  to  talk.  We  all  of 
•US  pass  through  that  stage,  you  know. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  not  being  immodest, 
or  conceited,  to  start  with  my  birth,  and 
make  use  of  the  personal  pronoun.  I  was 
born  in  Toronto,  April  3rd,  1885.  There 
was  nothing  particular  about  my  family 
— we  were  just  people — and  I  was  the 
child  of  the  household.  I  rather  imagine 
that  I  was  a  fairly  normal  kid,  for  I  liked  all  of  the 
out-of-door  sports,  could  make  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
and  had  a  more  than  normally  healthy  appetite.  There 
was  one  point,  I  remember,  that  may  have  branded  me 
•8  "odd"  among  my  associates — I  was  always  infatuat- 
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ed  with  the  theatre.  I  do  not  remember  when  I  first 
saw  a  play,  but  while  I  never  had  many  such  oppor- 
tunities, I  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  stage.  Yes,  call 
it  "stage-struck"'  if  you  wish.  It  really  classifies  my 
mental  attitude. 

And  I  viTote  plays.    I  remember  one  written  and 
produced  when  I  was  about  seven.     I  learned  that 
my  companions  did  not  particularly  care  for  the 
work  of  rehearsing  in  my  shows,  so  I  played  all  of 
the  parts  myself.     I  was  my  own  publicity  agent, 
and  incidentally  the  ticket  collector.    The  admission 
was,  I  think,  two  marbles,  marbles  being  my  great 
need  the  forenoon  of  that  particular  performance. 
When  the  table  cloth  curtain  was  lifted  I  began 
my  show,  and  I  was  playing  all  the  parts.     I  went 
very  well  until  one  of  the  audience  said  that  he  did 
not  think  I  talked  like  an  actor,  and  the  fight  start- 
ed.    When  my  mother  untangled  us  the  show  was 
over.     Looking  back  on  the  incident  it  seems  pro- 
phetic.   Possibly  I  was  born  for  the  voiceless  drama. 
From  that  time  on  my  ambitions  were  unlimited. 
I  was  the  star  "kid  actor"  of  the  school,  and  when 
my  father's  business   interests  deman'i-  ,1   that  he 
leave  Toronto  for  Chicago,  I  carried  r-y  ambitions 
with  me.    Also  I  took  them  to  college.  As  tne  family 
was  in  Chicago  it  was  decided  that  Notre  Dame 
was  handy,  and  I  went  to  that  university  to  study 
electrical  engineering,  but  I  also  managed  to  get  in 
a  course  in  English.    When  I  finished  they  sent  me 
to   the   Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technology  in 
Boston  for  post-graduate  work.     The  family  were 
certain   that  I  had   an  engineering  future.     Poor 
family!     If  they  had  only  known  that  my  studies 
were  always  hurried,  and  my  best  thought  dwelled 
constantly  on  the  theatres  in  Boston, 
or   on    the    latest   production    of   our 
Dramatic   Society!      I   really   did   ap- 
proach  stardom   in   my  college  work, 
and  I  looked  many  times  at  the  letter 
\  which  offered  me  a  position  as  profes- 

"■^  sor  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  the 

engineering  course  in  Notre  Dame — 
looked  at  it  because  I  wondered  if  I 
really  wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  In  the 
end  I  went  resolutely  towards  what  I 
thought  was  duty. 


i 


D  ESOLUTELY?  Yes,  but  before  I  had  been  in  the 
■*-^  university  twenty-four  hours  I  was  reading  a  play 
to  refresh  my  memory  of  the  technique  of  dramatic 
presentation.  I  was  going  to  write  a  play!  It  was 
easy  work,  quite  so.  And  when  it  was  finished  I  read 
it  tenderly.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  office,  resigned 
my  position,  started  for  New  York.  I  felt  that  a 
theatrical  manager  was  due  to  make  another  fortune. 
He  did  not  know  it,  but  I  did.  By  the  time  I  reached 
the  Grand  Central  Station  I  had  decided  whom  I  would 
allow  to  see  that  drama.  I  went  in  that  manager's 
office,  waited  an  hour  while  the  office  boy  found  the 
head  of  the  theatrical  firm,  and  finally  left  the  play 
with  the  head  porter.  He  read  it  and  sent  it  back. 
1  tried  another  firm.  The  hello  girl  at  the  switchboard 
decided  the  play  v.-as  rank.  So  it  was.  One  firm  after 
another  rejected  the  manuscript,  and  believe  me,  when 
I  solemnly  say,  that  they  were  right.  It  was  a  very, 
very  bad  play. 

Something  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  play,  was  the 
fact  that  my  money  was  going  fast.  I  might  have 
written  home  for  the  price  of  a  meal  and  a  ticket  to 
Chicago,  but  youthful  pride  was  against  me.  Besides, 
I  had  told  the  family  when  they  asked  me  not  to  leave 
my  college  position,  that  they  were  hindering  talent. 
I  slept  in  Bryant  Park — a  sure  sign  of  arriving  fame, 
only  I  did  not  know  it  then — and  decided  that  I  would 
lower  my  ambitions.  I  would  be  an  actor.  I  started 
on  a  round  of  the  managerial  offices,  but  they  had 
never  heard  of  mc.  I  told  them  that  at  college  every- 
one had  said  I  was  a  wonderful  Romeo,  but  they  were 
looking  for  good  rag-time  artists.  And  as  I  needed 
to  eat,  I  went  a  step  further  down — I  hunted  a  cheap 
vaudeville  agency.  Yes,  they  needed  a  man,  a  "heavy," 
in  a  dramatic  act.  Do  you  know  what  a  heavy  is? 
No?  Well,  neither  did  I.  I  discovered,  however,  that 
it  had  reference  to  the  villain  in  the  piece.  So  I  be- 
came a  villain — and  made  eyes  at  the  leading  lady. 

The  leading  man  and  the  leading  lady  used  to  do 
an  acrobatic  act  earlier  on  the  bill,  by  way  of  earning 
a  few  more  dollars,  and  many  a  night  when  I  needed 
the  money  I  used  to  stand  in  the  wings  and  watch 
them  at  work,  wondering  if  she  should  fall,  whether 
we  would  get  our  salary. 

Finally,  we  reached  Passaic.  No,  the  lady  did  not 
fall,  but  the  manager  did.  He  looked  us  over,  and 
down  came  a  heavy  hand. 
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"It's  rotten,"  he  remarked,  poetically,  "rotten. 
You're  closed." 

"You  mean  that  we  are  not  going  to  act  any  more?" 
I  questioned. 

"I  mean  you  never  did  act,  any  of  you.  You're  rot- 
ten," and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

By  this  time  I  was  cured  of  pride.  I  went  home  on 
the  family  money. 

I  Break  Into  the  Mories 

/^DD,  isn't  it,  how  a  little  thing  like  a  failure  can 
^^cure  a  fellow  temporarily?  The  day  after  I  reach- 
ed Chicago  I  went  out  for  a  job  as  an  electrical  engin- 
eer. The  family  breathed  a  sigh,  for  they  had  really 
spent  considerable  money  in  educating  me.  And  they 
sighed  a  second  time,  as  if  it  was  a  lost  hope,  when 
they  learned  that  my  ppsition  was  to  inspect  the  in- 
stallation of  an  arc  light  system  for  the  Essanay  Mo- 
tion Picture  Studios  in  Chicago.  I  was  right  back  in 
the  theatrical  game — only,  horrors! — I  was  working 
for  the  motion  picture^.  Remember,  this  was  in  1908, 
and  pictures  were  quite  taboo. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month's  work  I  met  a  fellow 
named  Tom  Ricketts,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
studio. 

"Say,  your  name's  Dwan,  isn't  it?"  he  asked.  "Have 
you  ever  acted?" 

That  was  the  end  of  the  electrical  career. 
"I'm  the  best  actor  in  the  world,"  I  assured  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  I  believed  it. 
"All  right — I'm  looking  for  a  fellow  to   play  the 
heavy  villain  in  a  one-reel  picture." 

It  was  an  awful  blow,  for  I  had  seen  the  leading 
man  strutting  about  the  studio,  and  had  pictured  how 
I  would  look  when  strutting,  but  I  did  want  to  play, 
and  what  matter  if  I  was  a  villain,  or  a  scrub-woman. 
Before  I  was  engaged  with  this  picture — and  in 
those  days,  a  one-reeler  was  as  important  as  the  five- 
T^el  production  of 
to-day — I  had  a  de- 
cidedly snobbish  dis- 
regard for  motion 
pictures.  That  first 
picture  taught  me  a 
great  deal  regarding 
the  film  industry  and 
its  future.  To  begin 
with,  I  thought  that 
they  needed  better 
stories.  That  was 
why  I  wrote  one.  I 
took  it  around  to  the 
office,  and  they  gave 
me  ten  dollars  for  it. 
I  went  home,  much 
elated,  sat  up  all 
night  writing  the 
second  film  story, 
and  sold  it  for 
twenty-five  dollars. 
When  they  sent  me 
the  cheque  for  the 
second  story,  they 
offered  me  a  staff 
position  in  the 
scenario  department. 
All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  keep  the  directors 
busy  by  turning  out 
sufficient   stories. 

The  scenario  de- 
partment taught  me 
a  great  deal.  One  of 
the  things  I  learned 
was  that  very  oc- 
casionally you  could 
find  a  n  original 
manuscript  —  and 
buy  it.  Stories  were 
submitted  to  us  by 
the  bushel  basketful, 
and  they  were  nearly 
all  so  bad,  or  such  a 
flagrant  steal  from 
printed   material, 

that  we  shipped  them  back  after  a  hasty  glance  and 
it  was  true  that  most  companies  stole  their  stories  at 
that  time.  However,  I  must  say,  in  their  defense,  that 
their  psychology  was,  "What  wisdom  is  there  in  buy- 
ing something  that  somebody  else  has  stolen?" 

I  was  a  great  magazine  reader  myself,  I  always 
have  been,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  one  day  the 
same  mail  brought  me  five  different  scenario  versions 
of  a  serial  story  I  was  reading  in  a  current  magazine. 
The  always  restless  spirit  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, linked  with  the  fact  that  capital  was,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  willing  to  gamble  with  the  pictures, 
caused  a  break  among  the  Essanay  people,  and  when 


part  of  the  organization  withdrew  to  form  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Company,  I  went  with  them. 

I   Become   a   Director 

TV/TY  first  job  was  an  errand  to  Tucson,  Arizona, 
^^^  where  I  was  to  discover  why  one  of  the  company's 
directors,  located  there,  was  not  making  more  pictures. 
I  discovered  the  company  was  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
compatibility; nobody  spoke  to  anyone  else,  and  con- 
sequently good  work  was  an  impossibility.  I  sent  a 
wire  to  Chicago,  telling  them  what  I  found.  They  told 
me  to  discharge  the  crowd,  and  not  pay  any  car  fares 
home.  I  thought  this  over,  and  it  seemed  like  a  pretty 
sneaky  stunt,  so,  as  I  had  the  power,  I  drew  a  slight 
draft  on  the  company,  paid  their  fares  back  to  Chicago, 
and  was  fired  for  my  trouble.  I  was  not  exactly  wor- 
ried over  the  situation,  for  I  wrote  and  sold  scenarios 
with  fair  regularity.  Then,  one  day,  the  American 
people  wanted  me  back.  They  had  a  Californian  pro- 
ducing unit  which  was  not  turning  out  pictures  be- 
cause the  director  said  he  could  get  no  stories.  I  was 
sent  to  San  Juan  Capistrano.  The  director  was  a  fit 
subject  for  a  Prohibition  lecture.  John  Barleycorn 
had  beaten  him  to  a  pulp.  He  didn't  resign,  he  just 
couldn't  work,  and  the  home  office  said  they  would  send 
on  another  director.  A  week  or  ten  days  passed,  and 
the  order  came  through  that  as  no  one  else  was  avail- 
able I  had  to  direct. 

I  was  not  exactly  keen  about  directing.  I  had  de- 
cided literary  aspirations,  but  I  was  down  there  for  the 
company  and  supposed  to  take  orders.  I  sat  up  most 
of  that  night,  wrote  a  one-reel  story,  and  produced  and 
finished  the  picture  the  following  day  before  sunset. 
In  those  days  a  negative  had  to  be  developed  at  the 
home  office,  and  I  waited  most  anxiously  until  I  got 
a  wire  announcing  the  result  of  my  work.  The  home 
office  mentioned  something  about  congratulations,  also 
that  I  was  manager  of  the  company,  but  more  than 


Dwan   and   hia   company   ready   to  make   a  start  for  the  day. 

that,  announced  that  I  was  to  have  the  free  hand  in 
the  spending  of  nine  hundred  dollars  a  week,  this 
amount  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  producing  three  one- 
reel  pictures  every  week. 

We  used  to  make  pictures  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Then  the  whole  company  would  go  down 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  loaf  around  the  beaches  until  the 
next  Monday.  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  was  my  leading 
man;  Wallace  Reid,  Donald  Crisp  and  Marshall  Neilan 
were  members  of  the  company.  And  many  a  time  we 
have  laughed  at  the  old-time  stunts.  We  never  re- 
hearsed a  motion  picture,  we  never  used  an  interior 
scene.    If  it  was  necessary  to  show  a  man  doing  busi- 


ness, we  always  had  a  chance  meeting  outside  the 
office  building.  If  anyone  died,  they  passed  out  on  the 
front  porch,  or  the  back  yard.  Monday  morning  we 
would  pile  into  automobiles,  and  make  for  the  woods 
and  hills  back  of  San  Diego.  When  we  saw  a  nice 
cliff  that  we  had  not  used  the  week  before,  we  used  it 
to  push  the  villain  off,  if  a  flower  garden  attracted  us, 
the  leading  lady  was  always  discovered  walking  about 
the  grounds. 

This  kept  up  for  two  years.  The  work  progressed, 
and  also  my  salary.  I  was  raised  from  seventy-five  a 
week  to  ninety.  Kerrigan  was  getting  the  same  sum, 
and  my  work  had  so  impressed  the  home  office  that 
they  actually  consented  to  build  a  studio  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  allowed  20  feet  square  for  stage  space. 

By  this  time  the  moving  picture  industry  was  ad- 
vancing with  huge  strides.  The  American  Film  Com- 
pany was  not  progressive  enough  for  me,  so  I  went  to 
the  Universal,  took  my  cast  with  me,  and  then  after 
a  year,  to  the  Famous  Players  Company.  Then  came 
the  hey-day  of  the  Triangle  Corporation,  and  I  was 
engaged  to  put  on  pictures  for  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

I  Meet  Doug,  and  Mary 

VX/'HEN  I  met  Fairbanks,  I  knew  I  had  pretty  good 
'  '  material  to  work  with.  I  have  always  been  a  be- 
liever in  clean  stories  for  the  screen,  decidedly  of  the 
impression  that  American  audiences  were  fond  of 
punch.  Fairbanks  seemed  to  me  the  type  of  fellow 
who  would  register  rough  stuff  with  a  clean  comedy 
vein.  I  had  learned  to  do  a  little  scrapping  in  college, 
as  well  as  having  done  some  wrestling  and  played  foot- 
ball. I  told  Fairbanks  that  I  thought  I  could  teach  him 
how  to  do  the  stunts  which  have  since  made  him 
famous,  and  he  was  willing.  He  worked  like  a  trooper, 
never  cried  quits.    What  happened,  is  history. 

It  was  when  I  went 
to  the  Famous  Play- 
ers   that    I    directed 
Mary    Pickford    and 
Marguerite       Clark. 
Miss  Pickford  was  a 
girl   from   my  home 
town,   Toronto,   and, 
while    I    could    not 
teach    her    how    to 
rough    it,    she   quite 
agreed    with    me    in 
several   of   my   sug- 
gestions,    and     cer- 
tainly   our    pictures 
"got  across"  with  the 
public.  Then,  as  more 
or  less  of  a  wind-up, 
came     the     opportu- 
nity to  head  my  own 
producing    company. 
You    see,    I   never 
have  believed  strong- 
ly in  the  star  system. 
I  have  always  had  a 
great   deal    of   faith 
in    the    motion    pic- 
tures, and  it  seemed 
if  I  were  ever  to  ar- 
rive,    it     would     be 
necessary     to     give 
audiences  good  plays 
characterized         b  y 
competent    actors 
who  fitted  the  parts 
assigned     to     them. 
Too    many    times    I 
have     seen      stories 
distorted  for  the  sake 
of  a  star,  and  when 
I  found  that  my  be- 
lief  in  what  consti- 
tuted a  good  picture 
was    becoming    gen- 
eral, I  thought  I  had 
pretty   well    reached 
the  ambition  of  my 
existence.     I  chose  Richard  Harding  Davis'  "Soldiers 
of  Fortune"  for  my  first  picture,  and  they  allowed  me 
$150,000  to  make  it.     That  is  the  way  they  do  things 
in   the   motion   pictures   nowadays — some   contrast  to 
my  $900  for  three  pictures.     But  then,  the  whole  in- 
dustry is  in  sharp  contrast.     Two  or  three  years  ago 
a  director  would  never  dare  to  disclose  human  attri- 
butes in  his  leading  characters.     They  were  always 
strong  and  resolute,  which  was  unnatural.     All  of  us 
do  weak  and  wrong  things,  even  though  we  follow  an 
ideal,  and  that  is  the  way  the  screen — the  mirror  of  the 
real  world — should  picture  character. 
Continued  on  page  75 


Synopsis: — Virginia  Harding  finds  that  her 
wealthy  and  irresponsible  Aunt  Jane  is  financ- 
ing a  party  to  go  to  Leeward  Island,  near 
Panama,  in  search  of  treasure,  the  secret  of 
ichich  is  known  only  to  Miss  Higglesby- 
Browne,  an  English  woman  of  strong  charac- 
ter. She  sets  out  in  pursuit  and  just  tnakes 
the  boat  in  time  to  go  along,  hi  the  party  she 
finds  a  handsome  young  Englishman  named 
Vafie  and  a  Scotchman,  Dugald  Shaw,  an  ex- 
plorer by  profession,  who  is  in  charge.  They 
reach  the  Island  and  start  the  search.  Miss 
Higglesby-Browne  forces  Virginia  to  sign  a 
paper  renouncing  all  share  iti  the  treasure 
ivhen  it  is  recovered.  Vane  protests,  but  the 
rest  of  the  party  give  their  assent.  Virginia 
then  starts  to  explore  the  island  on  her  own 
account,  and  she  visits  a  cave  alone  where  the 
men  of  the  party  have  been  excavating  and 
stays  so  long  that  she  finds  herself  trapped  by 
the  tide  and  is  rescued  by  Dtigald  Shaw.  Later 
she  finds  in  the  cabin  of  a  partly  submerged 
yacht  the  diary  of  a  man  who  had  been  there 
before   them  and  had  located   the   treasure. 


CHAPTIilR  XU—Contimied 

THE  diary  ended  here. 
I  closed  the  book,  and  stared  with  unseeing 
eyes  into  the  green  sliadows  of  the  encompass- 
ing woods.  What  happened  to  the  jvriter  of  the  diary 
on  that  last  trip  to  the  cave?  For  he  had  never  left 
the  island.  Crusoe  was  here  to  prove  it,  as  well  as  the 
wreck  of  the  Island  Queen.  And,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, under  the  sand  which  choked  the  cabin  of  the 
derelict  was  the  long-sought  chest  of  Spanish  doub- 
loons. 

But  what  was  the  mysterious  fate  of  Peter?  Had 
he  fallen  overboard  from  the  sloop  and  been  drowned? 
Had  he  returned  to  the  cave — and  ivas  he  there  still? 
It  was  ali  a  mystery — but  a  mystery  which  I  burned 
to  solve. 

Of  course  I  might  have  solved  it,  very  quickly, 
merely  by  communicating  the  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge which  had  come  to  me  to  my  companions.  But 
for  the  present  at  least  I  meant  to  keep  this  astound- 
ing secret  for  my  own.  Somehow  cr  other,  by  guile 
or  lucky  circumstance,  I  must  bring  it  about  that  the 
document  I  had  signed  at  Miss  Browne's  behest  was 
cancelled.  Was  I,  who  all  unaided  had  discovered, 
or  as  good  as  discovered,  the  vainly-sought-for  treas- 
ure, to  disclose  its  whereabouts  to  those  who  would 
deny  me  the  smallest  claim  upon  its  contents?  Was 
I  to  see  all  those  "fair,  shining  golden  coins"  par- 
celled out  between  Miss  Browne,  and  Mr.  Tubbs,  and 
Captain  Magnus  (th.e  three  who  loomed  large  in  my 
indignant  thoughts),  and  not  possess  a  single  one 
myself?  Or  perhaps  accept  a  little  stingy  present 
of  a  few?  I  really  wasn't  very  covetous  about  the 
money,  taken  just  as  money;  but  considered  as  buried 
treasure  it  made  my  mouth  water. 

Then  besides,  while  I  kept  my  secret  I  had  power; 
everybody's  destiny  was  in  my  hands.  This  was  a 
sweet  thought.  I  felt  that  I  should  enjoy  going 
about  with  a  deceptive  meekness,  and  taking  the  se- 
verest snubs  from  Miss  Browne,  knowing  that  at  any 
moment  I  could  blossom  forth  into  the  most  e.\alted 
and  thrillinfr  importance.  Also,  not  only  did  I  want 
a  share  in  the  treasure  myself,  but  I  wanted,  if  pos- 
sible, to  divide  it  up  on  a  different  basis  from  the 
present.  1  wanted  Cuthbert  Vane  to  have  a  lot  of 
it — and   I  should  have  been   much   batter  pleased  not 
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to  let  Mr.  Tubbs  or  Captain  Magnus  have  any.  I  did 
not  crave  to  enrich  Violet,  and  I  thought  Aunt  Jane 
had  already  more  money  than  was  good  for  her.  Give 
her  another  half-million,  and  Mr.  Tubbs  would  com- 
mit bigamy,  if  necessary,  for  her  sake. 

And  then  there  was  Dugald  Shaw,  who  had  saved 
my  life,  and  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it,  and 
that  I  had  ever  had  my  arms  about  his  neck — -and 
who  was  poor — and  brave — - 

Yes,  decidedly,  I  should  keep  my  secret  yet  awhile, 
till  I  saw  how  the  cards  were  going  to  fall. 
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JY  first  and  all  but  overpowering  impulse  was  to 


possess  myself  of  a  spade  and  dash  for  the  wreck 
of  the  Island  Queen.  Sober  second  thought  restrained 
me.  Merely  to  get  there  and  back  would  consume 
much  time,  for  the  descent  of  the  cliffs,  and  still 
more  the  climb  up  again,  was  a  toilsome  affair.  Also, 
reflection  showed  me  that  to  dig  through  the  damp, 
close-packed  sand  of  the  cabin  would  be  no  trifling 
task,  for  I  would  be  hampered  by  the  need  of  throw- 
ing out  the  excavated  sand  behind  me  through  the 
narrow  companionway.  I  could  achieve  my  end,  no 
doubt,  by  patient  burrowing,  but  it  would  require 
much  more  time  than  I  had  at  my  command  befoi=-3 
the  noon-day  sounding  of  Cookie's  gong.  I  must  not 
be  seen  departing  or  returning  with  a  spade,  but 
make  off  with  the  implement  in  a  stealthy  and  bur- 
glarious manner.  Abov©  all,  I  must  not  risk  betray- 
ing my  secret  through  impatience. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  forbid  an  immediate  pil- 
grimage -to  the  much-sought  gravestone  with  its  sin- 
ister symbol.  The  account  in  Peter's  diary  of  his  ad- 
venture with  the  pig  placed  the  grave  with  such 
exactness  that  I  had  no  doubt  cf  finding  it  easily. 
That  done,  I  would  know  very  nearly  where  to  lock 
for  the  cave — and  in  order  to  bid  defiance  to  a  cer- 
tain chill  sense  of  reluctance  which  beset  me  at  the 
thought  of  the  cave  I  started  out  at  once,  skirting 
the  clearing  with  much  circumspection,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  even  the  sight  of  my  vanishing  back  must 
shout  of  mystery  to  Cookie  droning  hymns  among  his 
pots  and  pans.  Crusoe,  of  course,  came  with  me, 
happily  unconscious  of  his  own  strange  relation  to 
our  quest. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Peter,  who  seemed  in  an 
airy  and  uncomfortable  fashion  to  be  bearing  me 
company,  I  struck  across  the  point,  at  the  base  of 
the  rough  slope  which  marks  the  first  rise  of  the 
peak.  As  I  neared  the  sea  on  the  other  side  great 
crags  began  to  overhang  the  path,  which  was,  of 
course,  no  path,  but  merely  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance through  the  woods.  Soon  the  noise  of  the  sea, 
6f  which  one  was  never  altogether  free  on  the  island, 
though  it  reached  the  recesses  of  the  forest  only  as 
a  vast,  nameless  murmur,  broke  in  heightened  clamor 
on  my  ears.  I  heard  the  waves  roaring  and  dashing 
on  rocks  far  below — and  then  I  stood  at  the  dizzy 
edge  of  the  plateau  locking  out  over  the  illimitable 
gleaming  reaches  of  the  sea. 

COMEWHERE    in   this    angle   between    the    ragged 
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margin  of   the  cliffs   and   the   abrupt   rise  of  the 


craggy  mountainside,  according  to  Peter's  journal,  lay 
the  grave.  I  began  systematically  to  poke  with  a  stick 
I  carried  into  every  low-growing  mass  of  vines  or 
bushes.  Because  of  the  comparatively  rocky,  sterile 
soil  the  woods  were  thinner  here,  and  the  under- 
growth was  greater.  Only  the  very  definite  localiza- 
tioij  of  the  grave  by  the  accommodating  diarist  gave 
any  hope  of  finding  it. 

And  then,  nuite  suddenly,  I  found  it.  My  prod- 
nin^s  had  displaced  a  matted  mass  of  ground-creeper. 
Beneath,  looking  raw  and  naked  without  its  leafy 
covering,  was  the  "curiou.sly  regular  little  patch  of 
ground,  outlined  at  intervals  with  small  stones." 
Panic-stricken  beetles  scuttled  for  refuge.  A  great 
slue  undulated  painfully  across  his  suddenly  denuded 
pasture.  A  whole  small  world  found  itself  hurled 
back  to  chaos. 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  lay  a  large,  smoothly- 
rounded  stone.  I  knelt  and  bru.shed  away  some  ob- 
stinate vine-tendrils,  and  the  letters  "B.  H."  revealed 


themselves,  cut  deeply  and  irregularly  into  the  slop- 
ing face  of  the  stone.  Below  was  the  half-intelligible 
symbol  of  the'  crossed  bones. 

There  was  something  in  the  utter  loneliness  of  the 
place  that  caught  my  breath  sharply.  At  once  I  had 
the  feeling  of  a  marauder.  .Here  slept  the  guardian 
of  the  treasure — and  yet  in  defiance  of  him  I  meant 
to  have  it.  So,  too,  had  Peter — and  I  didn't  know  yet 
what  he  had  managed  to  do  to  Peter — but  I  guessed 
from  his  journal  that  Peter  hj^d  been  a  slightly  mor- 
bid person.  He  had  let  the  wild  solitude  of  the  island 
frighten  him.  -He  had  indulged  foolish  fancies  about 
crucifixes.  He  had  in  fact  let  the  defenses  of  his  will 
be  undermined  ever  so  little — and  then  of  course  there 
was  no  telling  what  they  could  do  to  you. 

With  an  impatient  shiver  I  got  up  quickly  from 
my  knees.  What  abominable  nonsense  I  had  been 
talking — was  there  a  miasma  about  that  old  grave 
that  affected  one?  I  whistled  to  Crusoe,  who  was 
trotting  busily  about  on  mysterious  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  nose.  He  ran  to  me  joyfully,  and 
I  stooped  and  patted  his  warm,  live,  vigorous  body. 

"Let  Bill  walk,  Crusoe,"  I  remarked,  "let  him! 
He  needn't  be  a  dog  in  the  manger  about  the  treas- 
ure, anyhow." 

^OW  came  the  moment  which  I  had  been  trying  not 
to  think  about.  I  had  to  find  the  entrance  to 
the  cave,  and  then  go  into  it  or  part  with  my  own 
esteem  forever.  I  went  and  peered  over  the  cliff. 
I  had  an  unacknowledged  hope  that  the  shelf  of  which 
Peter  had  written  had  been  rent  off  by  some 
cataclysm  and  that  I  could  not  possibly  get  down  to 
the  doorway  in  the  rock.  My  hope  was  vain.  The 
ledge  was  there — not  an  inviting  ledge,  nor  one  on 
which  the  unacrobatically  inclined  would  have  any 
impulse  to  saunter,  but  a  perfectly  good  ledge,  on 
which  I  had  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  declining  to 
venture.  Seventy  feet  below  I  saw  a  narrow  strip 
of  sand,  from  which  the  tide  was  receding.  It  ran 
along  under  the  great  precipice  which  rose  on  my 
right,  forming  the  face  of  the  mountain  on  the  south 
side.  On  that  strip  of  sand  the  old  hiding-place  of 
the  pirates  opened.  I  thought  I  saw  t^e  great  over- 
hanging eaves  of  rock  of  which  the  diary  had  spoken. 

There  was  truly  nothing  dangerous  about  the  ledge. 
It  was  nearly  three  feet  wide,  and  had  an  easy  down- 
ward trend.  Yet  you  heard  the  hungry  roar  of  the 
surf  below,  and  try  as  you  would  not  to,  caught 
glimpses  of  the  white  swirl  of  it.  I  moved  cautiously, 
keeping  close  to  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Crusoe,  to  my 
annoyance,  sprang  down  upon  the  ledge  after  me.  I 
had  'a  feeling  that  he  must  certainly  trip  me — 

An  angle  in  the  rock — a  low,  dark  entrance-way — 
it  was  all  as  Peter  had  described.  I  peered  in — 
nothing  but  impenetrable  blackness.  I  took  a  hesi- 
tating step.  The  passage  veered  sharply,  as  the  diary 
had  recorded.  Once  around  the  corner,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  darkness  anywiiere.  One  would  go 
stumbling  on,  feeling  with  feet  and  hands — hands 
cold  with  the  dread  of  what  they  might  be  going  to 
touch.  For,  suddenly  portentous  and  overwhelming, 
there  rose  before  me  the  unanswered  question  of 
what  had  become  of  Peter  on  the  last  visit  to  the 
cave.  Unanswered — and  unanswerable  except  in  one 
way;  by  going  in  to  see. 

But  if  by  any  strange  chance — where  all  chances 
were  strange — he  wej-e  still  there,  I  did  not  want  to 
see.  I  did  not  like  to  contemplate  his  possible  neigh- 
borhood. Indeed,  he  grew  enormously  more  real  to 
me  with  every  instant  I  stood  there,  and  whereas  I 
had  so  far  thought  principally  about  the  treasure,  I 
now  began  to  think  with  intensity  of  Peter.  What 
ironic  stroke  of  fate  had  cut  him  down  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  triumph?  Had  he  ever  reached  the 
cave  to  bring  away  the  last  of  the  doubloons?  Were 
they  still  waiting  there  unclaimed?  Had  he  fallen 
victim  to  some  extraordinary  mischance  on  the  way 
back  to  the  Island  Queen?  Had  a  storm  come  up  on 
that  last  night,  and  the  weakened  cable  parted,  and 
the  Island  Queen  gone  on  the  rocks,  drowning  Peter 
in  the  cabin  with  his  gold?  Then  how  had  Crusoe 
got  away,  Crusoe,  who  feared  the  waves  so,  and 
wculd  bark  at  them  and  turn  tail  and  run? 

Speaking   of    Crusoe,    where   was   he?      I    realized 
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that  a  moment  ago  he  had  plunged  into  the  pas- 
sage. I  heard  the  patter  of  his  feet — a  pause.  A 
queer,  disma!  little  whine  echoed  along  the  passage.  I 
heard  Crusoe  returning — but  before  his  nose  ap- 
peared around  the  angle  of  the  tunnel,  his  mistress 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  a  bound  and  was 
vanishing  at  a  brisk  pace  into  the  woods. 

With  bitterness,  as  I  pursued  my  way  to  camp,  I 
realized  that  I  was  not  a  heroine.  Here  was  a  mys- 
tery— it  was  the  business  of  a  heroine  to  solve  it. 
Now  that  I  was  safely  away  from  the  cave,  I  began 
to  feel  the  itch  of  a  torturing  curiosity.  How,  with- 
out going  into  the  terrifying  place  alone,  ^ould  I 
find  out  what  was  there?  Should  I  pretend  to  have 
accidentally  discovered  the  grave,  lead  the  party  to 
it,  and  then — again  accidentally — discover  the  tunnel? 
This  plan  had  its  merits — but  I  discarded  it.  for  fear 
that  something  would  be  found  in  the  cave  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Island  Queen.  Then  I  reflected  that 
very  likely  the  explorers  would  work  round  the  island 
far  enough  to  find  the  sea-mouth  of  the  cave.  This 
would  take  matters  entirely  out  of  my  hands.  I 
would  perhaps  be  enlightened  as  to  the  fate  of  Peter 
and  the  last  remaining  bags  of  doubloons,  but  might 
also  have  to  share  the  secret  of  the  derelict  with  the 
rest.  And  then  all  my  dreams  of  playing  fairy  god- 
mother and  showering  down  on  certain  heads — like 
coals  of  fire — torrents  of  beautiful  golden  doubloons, 
would  be  over. 

On  the  whole  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  burned 
with  im_patience  to  have  the  cave  discovered,  or  was 
cold  with  the  fear  of  it. 

And  then,  so  vigorous  is  the  instinct  to  see  one's 
self  in  heroic  postures,  I  found  I  was  trying  to  cheat 
myself  with  the  pretence  that  I  meant  presently  to 
abstract  Aunt  Jane's  electric  torch  and  returning  to 
the   tunnel-mouth   plunge   in   dauntlessly — 
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I  HAD  determined  as  an  offset  to  my  pusillani- 
mous behavior  about  the  cave  to  show  a  dogged 
industry  in  the  matter  of  the  Island  Queen.  It  would 
take  me  a  long  while  to  get  down  through  the  sand 
to  the  chest,  but  I  resolved  to  accomplish  it,  and 
borrowed  of  Cookie,  without  his  knowledge,  a  large 
iron  spoon  which  I  thought  I  could  wield  more  easily 
than  a  heavy  spade.  Besides,  Cookie  would  be  less 
sleuth-like  in  getting  on  the  trail  of  his  missing 
property  than  Mr.  Shaw — though  there  would  be  a 
certain  piquancy  in  having  that  martinet  hale  me 
before  him  for  stealing  a  spade. 

But  that  afternoon  I  was  tired  and  hot — it  really 
called  for  a  grimmer  resolve  than  mine  to  shovel 
sand  through  the  languor  of  a  Leeward  Island  after- 
noon. Instead,  I  slept  in  my  hammock,  and  dreamed 
that  I  was  queen  of  a  cannibal  island,  draped  in  neck- 
laces made  of  the  doubloons,  now  hidden  under  the 
sand  in  the  cabin  of  the  derelict. 

Later,  the  wailing  of  Cookie  was  heard  in  the  land, 
and  I  had  to  restore  the  spoon  to  free  Crusoe  of  the 
charge  of  having  stolen  it.  I  said  I  had  wanted 
it  to  dig  with.  But  of  course  it  occurred  to  no  one 
that  it  was  the  treasure  I  had  expected  to  dig  up 
■with  Cookie's  spoon.  It  was  touching  to  see  the 
universal  faith  in  the  trivial  nature  of  my  employ- 
ments, to  know  that  everyone  imagined  themselves 
to  be  seriously  occupied,  while  I  was  merely  a  girl> — 
there  is  no  coonmon  denominator  for  the  qualifying 
adjective — who  roamed  about  idly  with  a  dog,  and 
no  one  dreamed  that  we  had  thus  come  to  be  poten- 
tially among  the  richest  dogs  and,  girls  in  these  lati- 
tudes. 

A  more  serious  obstacle  to  my  explorations  on  the 
Island  Queen  presented  itself  next  day.  Instead  of 
putting  to  sea,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Captain  Magnus  hauled 
the  boat  up  on  the  beach  and  set  to  work  to  repair 
it.  The  wild  work  of  exploring  the  coast  had  left 
the  boat  with  leaky  seams  and  a  damaged  gunwale. 
The  preceding  day  had  been  filled  with  hardship  and 
danger — -so  much  so  that  my  heart  sank  a  little  at  the 
recountal  of  it.  You  saw  the  little  boat  threading  its 
way  among  the  reefs,  tossed  like  seaweed  by  the 
white  teeth  of  gnawing  waves,  screamed  at  by  angry 
gulls  whose  homes  were  those  clefts  and  caves  which 
the  boat  invaded.  And  all  this,  poor  little  boat,  on  a 
hopeless  quest — fir  no  reward  but  peril  and  wounds. 
Captain  Magnus  had  a  bruised  and  bleeding  wrist,  but 
refused  to  have  it  dressed,  vaunting  his  hardihood 
with  a  savage  pride.  Cuthbert  Vane,  however,  had  a 
sprained  thumb  which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  on 
fte  strength  of  which  he  was  dismissed  from  the  boat- 
repairing  contingent,  and  thrown  on  my  hands  to 
entertain.  So  of  course  I  had  to  renounce  all 
thoughts  of  visiting  the  sloop.  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  go  there  anyway,  with  Mr.  Shaw  and  the 
captain  able  more  or  less  to  overlook  my  motions  from 


the  beach,  for  I  was  quite  morbidly  afraid  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  derelict.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
happy  miracle  that  no  one  but  myself  had  taken  any 
interest  in  her,  or  been  inspired  to  ask  by  what  chance 
so  small  a  boat  had  come  to  be  wrecked  upon  these 
desolate  shores.  Fortunately  in  her  position  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff  she  was  inconspicuous,  so  that  she 
might  easily  haye  been  taken  for  the  half  of  a  large 
boat  instead  of  the  whole  of  a  small  one,  or  she  must 
before  this  have  drawn  the  questioning  notice  of  the 
Scotchman.  As  to  the  captain,  his  attention  was  all 
set  on  the  effort  to  discover  the  cave,  and  his  intelli- 
gence was  not  lively  enough  to  start  on  an  entirely 
new  tack  by  itself.  And  the  Honorable  Cuthbert 
viewed  derelicts  as  he  viewed  the  planetary  bodies; 
somehow  in  the  course  of  nature  they  happened. 

CO,  dissembling  my  excitements  and  anxieties,  I 
^  swung  placidly  in  my  hammock,  and  near  by  sat 
the  beautiful  youth  with  his  thumb  carried  tenderly 
in  a  bandage.  In  my  preoccupied  state  of  mind,  to  en- 
tertain him  might  have  seemed  by  no  means  an  idle 
pastime,  if  he  hadn't  unexpectedly  developed  a  talka- 
tive streak  himself.  Was  it  merely  my  being  so 
distrait,  or  was  it  quite  another  reason,  that  led  him 
to  open  up  so  suddenly  about  his  Kentish  home? 
Strange  to  say,  instead  of  panting  for  the  title,  Cuth- 
bert wanted  his  brother  to  go  on  living,  though  there 
was  something  queer  about  his  spine,  poor  fellow,  and 
the  doctors  said  he  couldn't  possibly —  Of  course  I 
was  surprised  at  Cuthbert's  views,  for  I  had  always 
thought  that  if  there  were  a  title  in  your  family 
your  sentiments  toward  those  who  kept  you  out  of  it 
were  necessarily  murderous,  and  your  tears  crocodile 
when  you  pretended  to  weep  over  their  biers.  But 
Cuthbert's  feelings  were  so  human  that  I  mentally 
apologized  to  the  nobility.  As  to  High  Staunton 
Manor,  I  adored  it.  It  is  mostly  Jacobean,  but  with 
an  ancient  Tudor  wing,  and  it  has  a  chapel  and,  a 
ghost  and  a  secret  staircase  and  a  frightfully  beauti- 
ful and  wicked  ancestress  in  the  hall — I  mean  a 
portrait  of  her — and  quantities  of  oak  panelling  quite 
black  with  age,  and  silver  that  was  hidden  in  the 
family  tombs  when  Cromwell's  soldiers  came,  and  a 
chamber  where  Elizabeth  once  slept,  and  other  ro- 
mantic details  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is  all  a 
little  bit  run  down  and  shabby,  for  lack  of  money  to 
keep  it  up,  and  of  course  on  that  account  all  the  more 
entrancing.  Naturally  the  less  money  the  more 
aristocracy,  for  it  meant  that  the  family  had  never 
descended  to  marrying  coal  miners  and  brewers — 
which  comment  is  my  own,  for  Cuthbert  was  quite 
destitute  of  swank. 

The  present  Lord  Grasmere  lived  up  to  his  position 
so  completely  that  he  had  the  gout  and  sat  with  his 
foot  on  a  cushion  exactly  like  all  the  elderly  aris- 
tocrats you  ever  heard  of,  only  when  I  inquired  if  his 
lordship  cursed  his  valet  and  flung  plates  at  the  foot- 
men when  his  foot  hurt  him  his  son  was  much  shock- 
ed and  pained.  He  did  not  realize  so  well  as  I — from 
an  extensive  course  of  novel-reading — that  such  is 
the  usual  behavior  of  titled  persons. 

It  was  delightful,  there  in  the  hot  stillness  of  the 
island,  with  the  palms  rustling  faintly  overhead,  to 
hear  of  that  cool,  mossy,  ancient  place.  I  asked  eager 
questions — I  repeated  gloatingly  fragments  of  de- 
scription— I  wondered  enviously  what  it  would  be  like 
to  have  anything  so  old  and  proud  and  beautiful 
in  your  very  blood — when  suddenly  I  realized  that, 
misled  by  my  enthusiasm,  Cuthbert  was  saying  some- 
thing which  must  not  be  said — that  he  was  about  to 
offer  the  shelter  of  that  ancient  roof  to  me.  To  me, 
whose  heart  could  never  nest  there,  but  must  be  ever 
on  the  wing,  a  wild  bird  of  passage  in  the  track  of  a 
ship — 

I  SAT  up  with  a  galvanic  start.  "Oh — listen — 
didn't  you  hear  something?"  I  desperately  broke  in. 
For  somehow  I  must  stop  him.  I  didn't  want  our 
nice  jolly  friendship  spoiled — and  besides,  fancy  being 
cooped  up  on  an  island  with  a  man  you  have  refused! 
Especially  when  all  the  while  you'd  be  wanting  so  to 
pet  and  console  him ! 

But  with  his  calm  doggedness  Cuthbert  began  again 
— "I  was  a  bit  afraid  the  old  place  would  have  seemed 
too  quiet  and  dull  to  you — "  when  the  day  was  saved 
and  my  interruption  strangely  justified  by  a  shrill 
outcry  from  somewhere  about  the  camp. 

I  knew  that  high  falsetto  tone.  It  was  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Tubbs,  but  pitched  in  a  key  of  quite  insane 
excitement.  I  sprang  up  and  ran,  Crusoe  and  the 
Honorable  Cuthbert  at  my  heels.  There  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp  Mr.  Tubbs  stood,  the  centre  of  a  group, 
who  were  regarding  him  with  astonished  looks.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  the  captain  had  left  their  tinkering.  Cookie 
his  saucepans,  and  Aunt  Jane  and  Violet  had  come 


hurrying  from  the  hut.  Among  us  all  stood  Mr. 
Tubbs  with  folded  arms,  looking  round  upon  the  com- 
pany with  an  extraordinary  air  of  complacency  and 
triumph. 

"What  is  it,  oh,  what  is  it,  Mr.  Tubbs?"  cried  Aunt 
Jane,  fluttering  with  the  consciousness  of  her  pro- 
prietorship. 

But  Mr.  Tubbs  glanced  at  her  as  indifferently  as  s 
sated  turkey-buzzard  at  a  morsel  which  has  ceased  to 
tempt  him. 

"Mr.  Tubbs,"  commanded  Violet,  "speak — explain 
yourself!" 

"Come,  out  with  it,  Tubbs,"  advised  Mr.  Shaw. 

Then  the  lips  of  Mr.  Tubbs  parted,  and  from  them 
issued  this  solitary  word,: 

"Eureka!" 

"What?"  screamed  Miss  Higglesby-Browne.  "You 
have  found  it?" 

Solemnly  Mr.  Tubbs  inclined  his  head. 

"Eurtka!"  he  repeated.  "I  have  found  it!" 

A  MIDST  the  exclamations,  the  nufstions,  th=  gen- 


t\ 


oral   commotion   which   ensued,    I   had   room   for 


only  one  thought — that  Mr.  Tubbs  had  somehow  dis- 
covered the  treasure  in  the  cabin  of  the  Island  Queen. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  shrieked  the  words  aloud,  but 
for  a  providential  dumbness  that  fell  upon  me. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Tubbs  had  unfolded  his  arms  from 
their  Napoleonic  posture  on  his  bosom  long  enough 
to  wave  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Friends,"  he  began,  "it  has  been  known  from  the 
start  that  there  was  a  landmark  on  this  little  old 
island  that  would  give  any  party  discovering  the 
same  a  line  on  that  chest  of  money  right  away. 
There's  been  some  that  was  too  high  up  in  the  ex- 
ploring business  to  waste  time  looking  for  landmarks. 
They  had  ruther  do  more  fancy  stunts,  whe/e  what 
with  surf,  and  sharks,  and  bangin'  up  the  boat,  they 
could  make  a  good  show  of  gettin'  busy.  But  old 
Ham  Tubbs,  he  don't  let  on  to  be  a  hero.  Jest  a  plain 
man  o'  business — that's  old  H.  H.  Consequence  is,  he 
leaves  the  other  fellers  have  the  brass  band,  while 
he  sets  out  on  the  q.  t.  to  run  a  certain  little  clue  to 
earth.    And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he's  run  it!" 

"You  have  found — you  have  found  the  treasure!" 
shrilled  Aunt  Jane. 

Contrary  to  his  bland  custom,  Mr.  Tubbs  frowned 
at  her  darkly. 

"I  said  I  found  the  clue,"  he  corrected.  "Of  course, 
it's  the  same  thing.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  t* 
appear  to  be  a  hot-air  artist,  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
word,  that  I  have  located  the  tombstone  of  one 
William  Halliwell,  deceased!" 

Of  course.  Not  once  had  I  thought  of  it.  Bare, 
stark,  glaring  up  at  the  sun,  lay  the  stone  carved  with 
the  letters  and  the  cross-bones.  Forgetting  in  the 
haste  of  my  departure  to  replace  the  vines  upon  the 
grave  I  had  left  the  stone  to  shout  its  secret  to  the 
first  comer.  And  that  had  happened  to  be  Mr.  Tubba. 
Happened,  I  say,  for  I  knew  that  he  had  not  had  the 
slightest  notion  where  to  look  for  the  grave  of 
Bill  Halliwell.  This  running  to  earth  of  clues  was 
purely  an  affair  of  his  own  picturesque  imagination, 

I  wondered  uneasily  what  he  had  made  of  the  up- 
rooted vinos — but  he  would  lay  them  to  the  pigs,  no 
doubt.  In  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  flushed  and. 
exultant,  there  was  no  suspicion  that  the  secret  waa 
not  all  his  own. 

Miss  Higglesby-Browne  had  been  settling  her  hel- 
met more  firmly  upon  her  wiry  locks.  She  had  a 
closed  umbrella  beneath  her  arm,  and  she  drew  and 
brandished  it  like  a  sabre  as  she  took  a  long  stride 
forward. 

"Mr.  Tubbs,"  she  demanded,  "lead  on!" 

But  Mr.  Tubbs  did  not  lead  on.  He  stood  quite  still, 
regarding  Miss  Browne  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
slyness. 

"Oh,  no  indeed!"  he  said.  "Old  H.  H.  wasn't  bom 
yesterday.  It  may  have  struck  you  that  to  possess 
the  sole  and  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts 
of  a  million  or  two — ratin'  it  low — is  some  consider- 
able of  an  asset.  And  it's  one  I  aint  got  the  least  idee 
of  partin'  with  unless  for  inducements  held  out." 

Aunt  Jane  pave  a  faint  shriek.  I  had  been 
silently  debating  what  my  own  course  should  be 
in  the  face  of  this  unexpected  development.  Sud- 
denly I  saw  my  way  quite  clear.  I  would  say  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Tubbs  should  reveal  his  own  perfidy.  And 
the  curtain  would  ring  down  upon  the  play,  leaving 
Mr.  Tubbs  foiled  all  around,  bereft  bbth  of  the  trea- 
sure and  of  Aunt  Jane.  Oh,  how  I  would  enjoy  the 
farce  as  it  was  played  by  the  unconscious  actors! 
How  I  would  step  in  at  the  end  to  reward  virtue  and 
punish  guilt!  And  how  I  would  point  the  moral, 
later,  very  gently  to  Aunt  Jane,  an  Aunt  Jane  all 
penitence  and  docility! 

Little    I    dreamed   what    surprise    ensuing   acts    ot 
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the  play  were  to  hold  for  me,  or  of  their  astounding 
contrast  with  the  farce  of  my  joyous  imagination. 

I  took  no  part  in  the  storm  that  raged  round  Mr. 
Tubbs.  It  is  said  that  in  the  heart  of  the  tempest 
there  is  calm,  and  this  great  truth  of  natural  philos- 
ophy Mr.  Tubbs  exemplified.  His  face  adorned  by 
a  seraphic,  buttery  smile,  he  stood  unmoved,  while 
Miss  Higglesby-Browne  uttered  cyclonic  exhortations 
and  reproaches,  while  Aunt  Jane  sobbed  and  said, 
Oh,  Mr.  Tubbs!  while  Mr.  Shaw  strove  to  make  him- 
self heard  above  the  din.  He  did  at  least  succeed  in 
extracting  from  the  traitor  a  definite  statement  of 
terms.  These  were  nothing  less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  treasure,  secured  to  him  by  a  document 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  into  his  own  hands.  To 
a  suggestion  that  as  he  had  discovered  the  all-im- 
portant tombstone  so  might  someone  else,  he  replied 
with  tranquillity  that  he  thought  not,  as  he  had 
taken  precautions  against  such  an  eventuality.  In 
other  words,  as  I  was  later  to  discover,  the  wily  Mr. 
Tubbs  had  contrived  to  raise  the  boulder  from  its 
bed  and  push  it  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  afterwards 
replacing  the  mass  of  vines  upon  the  grave. 

As  to  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  it  was  apparent 
to  me  that  Mr.  Tubbs  had  not  yet  discovered  it 
Even  if  he  had,  I  am  certain  that  he  would  have  been 
no  more  heroic  than  myself  about  exploring  it,  though 
there  was  no  missing  Peter  to  haunt  his  imagination. 
But  with  the  grave  as  a  starting-point  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  discovery  of  the 
cave. 

I  was  so  eager  myself  to  see  the  inside  of  the  cave, 
and  to  know  whatever  it  had  to  reveal  of  the  fate 
of  Peter,  that  I  was  inclined  to  wish  Mr.  Tubbs  suc- 
cess in  driving  his  hard  bargain,  especially  as  it  would 
profit  him  nothing  in  the  end.  But  this  sentiment 
was  exctasively  my  own.  On  all  hands  indignation 
greeted  the  rigorous  demands  of  Mr.  Tubbs.  With 
a  righteous  joy,  I  saw  the  fabric  of  Aunt  Jane's 
illusions  shaken  by  the  rude  blast  of  reality.  Would 
it  be  riven  quite  in  twain?  I  was  dubious,  for  Aunt 
Jane's  illusions  have  a  toughness  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  uncertain  nature  of  her  ideas  in  general. 
Darker  and  darker  disclosures  of  Mr.  Tubbs's  perfidy 
would  be  required.  But  judging  from  his  present 
recklessness,  they  would  be  forthcoming.  For  where 
was  the  Tubbs  of  yesterday — the  honey-tongued,  the 
suave,  the  anxiously  obsequious  Tubbs?  Gone,  quite 
gone.  Instead,  here  was  a  Tubbs  who  cocked  his 
helmet  rakishly,  and  leered  round  upon  the  company, 
deaf  to  the  claims  of  loyalty,  the  pleas  of  friendship, 
the  voice  of  tenderness — Aunt 
Jane's. 

ly  jANFULLY     Miss     Higglesby- 
^'■'^  Browne  stormed  up  end  down 

the  be»ch.     She  de- 

m  a  n  d  •  d     of     Mr. 

Shaw,  of  Outhbert 
Vane,  of  Captain 
Magnus,  each  and 
severally,  that  Mr. 
Tubbs  be  compelled 
to  disgorg*  his  sec- 
ret. You  saw  tihat 
she  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  a  regi- 
men of  racks  and 
thumbscrews.  But 
there  were  no  racks 
or  thumbscrews  on 
the  island.  Of 
course  we  could 
have  invented  vari- 
ous instruments  of 
torture— I  felt  I 
could  have  devel- 
oped some  ingenuity 
that  way  myself — 
but  too  fatally  well 
Mr.  Tubbs  knew  the 
civilized  prejudices 
of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  With 
perfect  impunity  he 
could  strut  about 
the  camp,  sure  that 
no  weapons  worse 
than  words  would  be 
brought  to  bear, 
that  he  would  not 
even  be  turned 
away  from  the  gen- 
eral board  to  browse 
on  cocoanuts  in  soli- 
tude. 


Long  ago  Mr.  Shaw  had  left  the  field  to  Violet 
.ind  with  a  curt  shrug  had  turned  his  back  and  stood 
looking  out  over  the  cove,  stroking  his  chin  reflect- 
ively. Miss  Browne's  eloquence  had  risen  to  amaz- 
ing flights,  and  she  already  had  Mr.  Tubbs  inex- 
tricably mixed  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  when 
the  Scotchman  broke  in  upon  her  ruthlessly. 

"Friends,"  he  said,  "so  far  as  I  can  see  we  have 
been  put  a  good  bit  ahead  by  this  morning's  work. 
First,  we  know  that  the  grave  which  should  be  our 
landmark  has  not  been  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
jungle,  as  I  had  thought  most  likely.  Second,  we 
know  that  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  island,  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  chap  Tubbs  hasn't  nerve  to  go  much  be- 
yond shouting  distance  by  himself.  Third,  as  Tubbs 
has  tried  this  hold-up  business  I  believe  we  should 
consider  the  agreement  by  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  sixteenth  share  null  and  void,  and  decide  here  and 
now  that  he  gets  nothing  whatever.  Fourth,  the 
boat  is  now  pretty  well  to  rights,  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  snack  Bert  and  Magnus  and  I  will  set  out,  in 
twice  as  good  heart  as  before,  having  had  the  story 
that  brought  us  here  confirmed  for  the  first  time. 
So  Tubbs  and  his  tombstone  can  go  to  thunder." 

"I  can,  can  I?"  cried  Mr.  Tubbs.  "Say,  are  you 
a  human  iceberg,  to  talk  that  cool  before  a  man's 
own  face?    Say  I'll — " 

But  Cuthbert  Vane  broke  in. 

"Three  rousing  cheers,  old  boy!"  he  cried  to  the 
Scotchman  enthusiastically.  "Always  did  think  the 
chap  a  frightful  bounder,  don't  you  know?  We'll 
stand  by  old  Shaw,  won't  we,  Magnus?"  Which 
comradely  outbreak  showed  the  excess  of  the  beauti- 
ful youth's  emotions,  for  usually  he  turned  a  large 
cold  shoulder  on  the  captain,  though  managing  in 
some  mysterious  manner  to  be  perfectly  civil  all  the 
time.  Perhaps  you  have  to  be  born  at  High  Staunton 
Manor  or  its  equiva- 
lent to  possess  the  art 
of  relegating  people  to 

immense    distances  , 

without  seeming  to  ad-  /' 

minister      e  v  e  n      t  h  e  m    ,^ 

gentlest  shove. 

But    unfortunately  >  •• 

the  effect  of  the  Hon- 
orable Cuthbert's  cord- 
iality was  lost,  so  far 
as  the  object  of  it  was 


concerned,  because  of  the  surprising  fact,  only  now 
remarked  by  any  one,  that  Captain  Magnus  had  dis- 
appeared. 

T^HIS  evanishment  of  Captain  Magnus,  though 
quite  unlocked  for  at  so  critical  a  moment,  was 
too  much  in  keeping  with  his  eccentric  and  unsocial 
ways  to  arouse  much  comment.  Everybody  looked 
about  with  mild  ejaculations  of  surprise,  and  then 
forgot  about  the  matter. 

Whistling  a  Scotch  tune,  Dugald  Shaw  set  to  work 
again  on  the  boat.  In  the  face  of  difficulty  or  oppo- 
sition he  always  grew  more  brisk  and  cheerful.  I 
used  to  wonder  whether  in  the  event  of  a  tornado 
he  would  not  warm  into  positive  geniality.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  have  needed  a  tornado,  if  I  had  not  be- 
gun by  suspecting  him  of  conspiring  against  Aunt 
Jane's  pocket,  or  if  the  Triumvirate,  inspired  by  Mr. 
Tubbs,  had  not  sat  in  gloomy  judgment  on  his  every 
movement.  Or  if  he  hadn't  been  reproached  so  for 
saving  me  from  the  cave,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
Cuthbert  Vane — 

But  now  under  the  stimulus  of  speaking  his  mind 
about  Mr.  Tubbs  the  Scotchman  whistled  as  he  work- 
ed, and  slapped  the  noble  youth  affectionately  on  the 
back  when  he  came  and  got  in  the  way  vrith  anxious 
industry. 

As  I  wanted  to  observe  developments — a  very  neces- 
sary thing  when  you  are  playing  Providence — I  chose 
a  central  position  in  the  .shade  and  pulled  out  some 
very  smudgy  tatting,  a  sort  of  Penelope's  web  which 
there  was  no  prospect  of  my  ever  completing,  but 
which  served  admirably  to  give  me  an  appearance  of 
occupation  at  critical  moments. 

Mr.  Tubbs  also  had  sought  a  shady  spot  and  was 
fanning  himself  with  his  helmet.  From  time  to  time 
he  hummed,  in  a  manner  determinedly  gay.  How- 
ever he  might  disguise  it  to  himself, 
this  time  Mr.  Tubbs  had  overshot  his 
mark.  In  the  first  thrill  of  his  great 
discovery  he  had  thought  the  game 
was  in  his  hands.  He  had  looked  for 
an  instant  capitulation. 

The  truth  was,  since  our  arrival  on 
the  island  Mr.  Tubbs  had  felt  himseM 
Continued  on  page  71 


HU  f«c    ~«lorn*d  by  a  seraphic,  battery  smile,  Mr.  Tubbs  stood  unmovrd. 


FLAHERTY  of  BELCHER  ISLAND 

The  Story  of  a  Remarkable  Discovery  in  Hudson's  Bay 
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T  WAS  in  August,  1910.    A  yonug  man 
and  a  man  of  more  elderly  appearance 
stood  together  discussing  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  commercial  use  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  passage.     Could  it  be  used?     Was  it  worth  the 
venture?     For  centuries   men  have   been   asking   the 
question;  and    it    is    still    unanswered,    still    an    all 
absorbing  interest. 

It  was  of  interest  to  one  of  these  men  as  a  factor 
in  his  far-reaching    schemes    of    a    transcontinental 
railway,  and  to  the  other,  as  an  adventure,  an  experi- 
ence,  an    added  knowl- 
edge— ^t  h  e     knowledge 
of    an   outpost    of   em- 
pire he  had  never  seen. 

The  young  man  was 
to  be  the  emissary  of 
the  older  to  yisit  the 
Nastapoka  Islands, 
outliers  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  Hudson 
Bay.  He  was  to  investi- 
gate their  iron  ore  de- 
posits, and  to  discover 
whether  their  mineral 
wealth  was  sufficiently 
great  to  give  an  added 
incentive  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  route  project. 
He  went  with  a  roving 
commission  :  "Go  and 
find  out." 

The  older  man 
was  Sir  William 
Mackenzi  e;  the 
younger  Robert  J. 
Flaherty,  Bob  Fla- 
herty o  f  Belcher 
Island. 

Bob  Flaherty  was 
a  little  beyond  his 
twenty-first  year 
when  Sir  William 
Mackenzie  called  on 

him  to  "go  a'nd  find  out."  A  young,  blue-eyed  giant 
of  a  man,  standing  six  feet  in  height  with  a  breadth 
of  body  in  proportion,  and  a  frame  that  no  hardship 
could  tire.  A  man  of  flaming  angers,  and  quick 
forgivenesses,  of  impulses  and  of  quick  and  lasting 
friendships.  A  man  to  deal  justly,  to  drive  hard, 
and  to  bear  a  full  share  of  the  load;  to  gain  and 
hold  an  unquestioning  confidence.  In  his  outward 
appearance  he  had  the  look  of  a  young  Viking,  and 
in  his  heart  that  same  strange  mixture  of  unwaver- 
ing courage  and  insatiable  curiosity,  that  drove  those 
voyagers  out  on  uncharted  seas.  He  went  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  a  rumor  he  had  heard,  just  as  another 
Viking  a  thousand  years  ago  had  followed  a  rumor  to 
find  a  continent. 

A  Word  as  to  Bob  Flaherty 

'T'O  go  and  find  out.  It  was  a  job  after  his  own 
■*•  heart.  Scarcely  more  than  a  boy  he  had  already 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  some  of  the  almost  in- 
accessible places  of  Canada  and  he  knew  the  life. 
Sir  William  was  not  one  to  put  an  untried  man  to 

in  information  on  which  he  depended  for  the  cor- 
bectness  of  his  judgments.  He  knew  Flaherty  and 
he  knew  his  record,  for  even  at  twenty-one — -when 
liie  average  boy  is  just  barely  beginning  to  cut  his 
wisdom  teeth — Flaherty  had  a  record,  a  record  for 
'that  very  thing,  of  "going  and  finding  out." 

Bob  Flaherty  had  none  of  the  hall  marks  of  a 
genius.  He  scraped  through  Upper  Canada  College, 
but  it  was  a  close  scrape,  without  much  of  promise 
about  it.  Then  he  went  to  the  Houghton  School  of 
Mines  at  Houghton,  Michigan.  Barring  one  thing  his 
showing  there  was  no  mere  brilliant.  His  record 
vas  dotted  with  stars  like  a  constellation;  but  when 
it  came  to  geology  and  things  pertaining  thereto, 
jFlaherty  was  on  his  own  ground,  the  ground  he  loved. 
Put  a  piece  of  rock  in  front  of  him  and  he  could  tell 
in  a  flash  all  about  it.  He  had  an  unerring  instinct 
for  mineral  rock.  That  was  his  gift,  the  gift  that 
Idestined  him  for  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  from 
his  birth. 

He  came  by  this  knowledge  honestly.  His  father, 
'r.  H.  Flaherty,  is  a  well-known  mining  engineer,  who 
has  spent  the  bulk  of  his  life  in  the  mineral  lands  of 
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Northern  Ontario,  and  it  was  in  his 
company  that  Young  Bob  got  his  knowl- 
edge of  minerals 
and  his  love  of  the 
opien  and  unfienoed 
wilderness.  His  first 
two    years    out   of 


school  in  his  early  teens  he  spent  in 
coasting  up  and  down  the  unfamiliar 
northern  Pacific  coast  of,  Canada.  Later  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  serving  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  exploratory  work  in  the 
far  northern  portion  of   Ontario. 

Flaherty   Starts  Out 

T  T  WAS  there  that  Sir  William  Mackenzie  found 
A  hijn  when  he  was  searching  for  a  man  whom  he 
could  trust  to  go  and  see  and  find  out. 

"Go  and  see,"  he  said,  and  Bob  Flaherty  without 
any  fuss  or  flurry  picked  up  his  hat  and  went,  and 
went  alone  back  from  the  railway  crossing  the  barren 
lands  of  Northern  Ontario.  He  followed- the  course  of 
the  Mattagami  and  Moose  River  till  he  came  to 
Moose  Factory,  one  of  the  small  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany posts  on  the  JHudson  Bay,  and  from  there,  in  a 
borrowed  Hudson  Bay  company  sailing  craft,  across 
the  heel  of  James  Bay  to  Fort  G«orge  on  the  east 
coast.  There  the  early  winter  sat  in  and  gathering 
ice  prevented  further  progress  by  that  means.  He 
had  to  wait  till  the  ice  had  set  firmlyenough  to  permit 
progress  by  dog  sled.  Relaying  his  dog  teams  at 
Cape  Jones,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  James 
Bay,  he  pushed  on  to  Great  Whale  River,  the  most 
northerly  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compny,  and 
from  there  on  for  another  150  miles  beyond  this  utter- 
most outpost  of  civilization  to  the  Nastapokas, 
eight  hundred  miles  frm  the  railroad. 

As  far  as  the  Nastappkas  were  concerned  the  trip 
ws  a  failure.  Careful  examination  of  the  main  ore 
deposits  showed  that  they  could  be  of  no  commercial 
value  at  the  present  time,  and  the  long  backward 
journey  was  commenced. 

He  Hears  of  a  Mysterious  Island 

IT  WAS  a  series  of  long  unending  toilsome  days, 
days  of  heavy  work  in  which  Flaherty  took  his 
full  share,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  no  man  living 
could  pack  a  heavier  load.  It  was  on  this  long  back- 
ward trail  that  Nero,  Flaherty's  driver  and  one  of  the 
two  natives  on  the  coast  who  could  speak  English, 
chanced  to  mention  some  large  islands  to  the  seaward 
of  the  Nastapokas.  Flaherty  was  familiar  with  the 
Admiralty  charts,  and  knew  that  they  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  islands  of  such  extent.     He  knew  also  that 


Views  of  this  mysterioas  Island  of 
"igneous  rock,"  and  its  location. 
Left :  A  Belcher  Eskimo  in  duck- 
feather   costume. 


the  Dominion   Government  surveys  showed 
nothing  of   the  kind.     But  the  idea  stuck 
in  his  mind.    The  thought  of  a  great  island 
barely  a  hundred  miles  from  a  Hudson  Bay 
post,   yet   never   seen  by  any  white   man's 
eyes,    had    all    the    glamor    of 
adventure    about    it.      Thinking 
it  over  he  remembered  a  rough 
map  drawn  on  the  re- 
verse   side    of    an    old 
missionary    lithograph. 
It  had  been  shown  him 
by    a    servant    of    the 
Hudson   Bay   Company 
at      Charlton      Island. 
This     man,     Wetalltok 
by   name,   had   fifteen 
years  before  come  from 
the   eastern   shore   and 
the  map  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  island 
where  he  had  formerly 
hunted.     Islands     that, 
judging    by    point    to 
point    reckoning    i  n 
terms    of    travel    time 
for  dog  teams,  could 
scarcely  be  less  than   100 
miles    long.      There    was 
certainly    no    such    island 
recognized   in  the  Admir- 
alty    Charts,     yet     this 
rough      map      showed      a 
striking     resemblance     to 
the   rumor   passed   on   by 
Nero.      It    was    a    coinci- 
dence he  couldn't  forget. 
When     originally    seen, 
Flaherty    had    looked     at 
this  rough  map  only  as  a 
curiosity,  for  he  question- 


ed the  truthfulness  of  the  story,  and  doubted  that  an 
island  of  such  size  could  remain  unknown  for  so  long, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  actually  marked  on  the  charts,  came  yearly 
to  the  mainland  across  the  ice.  Surely  if  such  an 
extent  of  land  existed  it  would  have  been  discovered 
long  ere  this.  But  if  the  map  were  true,  and  had 
any  connection  with  Nero's  story,  then  there  was  also 
the  possibility  that  this  great  stretch  of  island  mght 
be  of  the  same  rock  formation  as  the  Nastapokas, 
which  were  similar  to  the  valuable  ore  ridges  of 
Northern  Ontario;  and  if  there  were  such  an  island, 
it  might  well  be  that  the  ore  streak  might  appear 
there  also  as  in  the  Nastapokas,  but  in  a  finer  grade. 
It  was  an  entrancing  possibility. 

The  officials  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were 
frankly  unbelieving,  but  the  idea  had  taken  hold  of 
Flaherty's  imagination  and  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  such  an  island.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
season  for  any  attempt  to  investigate,  so  Flaherty  re- 
turned to  tell  Sir  William  that  the  Nastapokas  were 
a  negligible  quantity  as  far  as  the  value  of  their 
ores  were  concerned.  Then  having  finished  his  report 
he  told  of  Nero's  remarks,  of  Wetalltok's  map  and  of 
his  own  unwavering,  unbacked  confidence. 

"All  right,"  said  Sir  William,  catching  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  burned  in  the  other's  eyes.  "If  you 
think  so,  go  and  find  out." 

And  again  money  was  forthcoming  to  make  the 
search  possible. 

AGAIN  Flaherty  followed  the  route  by  Moose  Fac- 
■'*  tory,  where  they  secured  a  thirty-foot  sailing 
craft,  which  proved  unsatisfactory,  arriving  at  Great 
Whale  River,  on  the  east  shore  of  James  Bay,  just 
too  late  in  the  season.  Flaherty  wintered  at  Fort 
George,  and  waited  with  what  patience  he  might  forv 
eight  months  for  a  chance  to  cross  over  the  sea  ice 
from  Great  Whale  River.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
start  with  two  Eskimos  a  heavy  gale  broke  out,  tear- 
ing the  field  ice  to  pieces  and  making  crossing  an 
impossibility.  That  meant  no  further  chance  of 
reaching  the  islands  till  the  coming  open  season. 
Nothing  daunted  Flaherty  decided  to  follow  up  his 
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theory  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  ore- 
bearing   rock.        He   struck  across   the 
Ungava   Peninsula  from   Great   Whale 
River  to   Ft.    Chimo,  up  the  shores  of 
Ungava   Bay   to   the   Payne   River   and 
back   by   the   Povungnituk    River    , 
to    Hudson    Bay,    crossing    land 
never  before  trod  by  the  feet  of 
w^hite  man.     Once  again  his  dis- 
coveries    were     of     a     negative 
rather  than  positive'  value.      He 
found  that  the  ore  deposits,  such 
as  they  were,  were  valueless,  and 
arrived    back    at    Great    Whale 
River,  only  again  to  find  that  it 
was  too  late  for  the  crossing. 

He  returned  again  to  civiliza- 
tion and  once  more  reported  to 
Sir  William  Mackenzie  the  re- 
sults of  his  journey,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  in  reaching  the 
islands;  but  again  he  stated  his 
•unshaken  faith.  Over  two  years 
in  the  wilds,  and  the  blond, 
young  giant  was  still  hankering  for  more.  It  caught 
the  interest  of  Sir  William,  at  heart  also  a  great  ad- 
venturer. The  expeditions  had  not  been  without  cost 
to  Sir  William,  and  certainly  they  had  brought  him 
no  gain,  brought  gain  to  neither  in  fact.  However, 
the  faith  and  persistence  of  young  Flaherty  was 
faced  with  a  similar  faith  and  persistence  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  magnate.     He  thought  for  a  minute. 

"Get  a  ship,"  he  said,  and  once  more  young  Fla- 
herty was  off  for  the  unknown  Belcher  Islands,  this 
time  by  way  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Expedition  Starts 

TIE  purchased  the  topsail  schooner  Laddie  of  Capt. 
^  ■*■  Sam  Bartlett  the  Arctic  navigator,  and  with 
Captain  H.  Bartlett  in  command,  and  for  the  first 
time  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  white  men, 
Flaherty  was  once  more  on  his  way.  It  was  late, 
however,  before  they  could  get  started  and  the  winter 
caught  them  before  they  could  make  their  way  into 
the  Hudson  Bay  so  they  were  compelled  to  winter  at 
Amadjuak  Bay  on  the  north  east  coast  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  where  Flaherty  and  one  or  two  companions  re- 
mained for  the  winter,  while  the  schooner  returned 
to  Newfoundland  to  be  .re-provisioned.  They  were 
just  Hearing  the  point  of  privation  when  the  Laddie 
came  in  sight  and  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1915,  they 
set  sail  for  those  isles  of  mystery — the  Belchers. 

Steering  a  course  at  random  was  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  task.  Indeed  they  nearly  came  to  grief  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  very  island  of  their  search.  For 
in  the  nighttime  their  ship  ran  aground.  Fortunately 
the  sturdy  hull  held  together,  and  with  the  daylight 
they  discovered  that  it  would  be  possible  to  release  the 
ship.  Going  ashore  to  the  small  island  to  try  and 
replenish  their  water  casks,  the  sailors  from  a  slight 
elevation  saw  a  great  stretch  of  land.  They  judged 
that  it  must  be  at  least  60  miles  in  length,  while  the 
charts  of  the  region  showed  no  land  anywhere.  Here 
then  was  Flaherty's  faith  justified,  for  this  must  be 
Belcher  Island.  A  closer  view  showed  the  land 
stretching  in  to  a  horizon  20  miles  away,  and  run- 
ning north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
an  almost  unbroken  desolation.  The  fact  of  the 
island's  existence  had  been  proven,  but  they  could  do 
little  more  owing  to  the  unseaworthy  condition  of 
the  ship,  so  they  decided  to  make  for  Moose  Factory 
and  lay  up  for  the  winter. 

Flaherty  came  back  to  his  own   in    September   of 
1915,  and  from  then  on  for  over  a  year  he  never  left 
the  island.     He  had  with  him  two  other  white  men. 
One  man  who  knew  him  well  said  of  him,  "He  had 
courage,  for  it  took  courage  to  go  there  and  stick." 
Belcher  Island  had  little  to  commend  itself;  a  barren 
waste  of  rocks,  91  miles  long,  by  47  miles  widie,  cut 
up  into  great  estuaries,  and  divided  by  lakes,  one  of 
them  alone  being  41  miles  long.     Not  a  tree  grew  on 
the  island,  and  little  of  any  vegetation  save  lichens 
and  mosses,  save  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
barren  hollows  were  bright  with  anemones,  and  the 
waving  plumes  of  wild  cotton.     With  the  exception 
of  some  wild  berries,  the  most   important  of  which 
was  the  cranberry,  no  edible  thing  grew 
on  the  island.     It  was   a  wilderness  of 
granite    and    ore-bearing   shale   that   in 
places  was  forced  up  into  great  barriers 
by    the    action    of    the    frost.      On    this 
barren  waste  in  summer  blazed  a  blind- 
ing sun,  made  nearly  unendurable  by  the 
almost  continuous  daylight,  and  over  it 
rushed  winds  that  for  days  in  succession 
made  work  impossible,  while  the  waters 
swept  through  its  passages  and  along  its 


shores  like  a  millrace.  In  the 
winter,  that  began  early  and 
ended  late,  there  was  the  unend- 
ing bitter  cold,  not  so  cold  as  the 
mainland,  however,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  of 
February  being — 19°.  Such  was 
Flaherty's  kingdom  in  the  year 
1915.  A  kingdom  as  barren  as 
any  ever  known  on  earth.  In  the 
cold  months  of  winter  their  stores 
of  firewood,  laboriously  brought 
from  the  mainland,  became  ex- 
hausted and  the  little  steamer 
Laddie  had  to  be  used  for  fuel. 
Its  masts,  decks  and  housings, 
evefything  that  would  burn,  had 
to  be  used,  and  in  their  future 
explorations  the  adventurers  had 
to  use  the  little  sloop  that  they 
had  used  in  the  earlier  attempts 
to  reach  the  island. 

A  Queer  Race  of  People 

IN  THE  work  of  exploring  the  island  and  the  .search 
for  iron  ore  Flaherty  gathered  the  Eskimo  about 
him,  and  found  them  good  assistants.  Because  he 
knew  not  fear,  told  them  the  truth  and  kept  his  coven- 
ants, they  loved  him  and  gave  him  a  devotion  that 
never  wavered.  These  Eskimos  were  different  from 
other  people  of  the  North. 

On  this  stretch  of  5,000  square  miles  of  desolation 
there  were  some  25  families,  about  125  people  in  all, 
who  supported  themselves  '  by  hunting  the  foxes, 
whose  pelts  they  sold  for  odds  and  ends  of  finery 
and  rough  tools  in  their  annual  trip  across  the  ice 
to  the  trading  post  on  the  mainland.  They  were 
simple  people  and  yet  quick  to  learn.  They  quickly 
caught  the  trick  of  scratching  the  rock  for  the  red 
streak  showing  the  presence  of  hematite,  and  many 
of  the  ore  finds  were  due  to  their  efforts.  They  could 
fashion  wonderful  tools  out  of  the  iron  hoop  of  a 
barrel,  and  the  infrequent  find  of  a  barrel  with  iron 
hoops,  was  like  Providence  dropping  a  fortune  on  an 
indigent  man. 

The  women  were  seamstresses  of  wonderful  ability. 
They  tanned  the  walrus  hides  for  boots  by  the  simple 
process  of  squeezing  the  skin  in  their  hands,  and  fin- 
ally chewing  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  remove  the  fat. 
Hides  so  tanned  and  sewed  by  hand  proved  absolutely 
impervious  to  water.  They  showed  an  adaptability 
too  in  their  method  of  dress.  The  native  winter  dress 
of  the  Eskimo  is  naturally  of  caribou  skin,  but  for 
some  reason,  though  caribou  were  once  plentiful  on 
Belcher  Island,  they  have  long  since  disappeared. 
There  were  rumors  of  frozen  lichen  and  famine  that 
decimated  the  herds,  and  hints  of  a  great  migration- 
whatever  the  cause  there  ivere  no  skins  for  clothing, 
so  the  natives,  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  had 
used  that  which  was  most  plentiful  and  most  readily 
obtained— the  skin  of  the  eider  duck.  Worn  with  the 
feathers  inside,  it  makes  a  wonderfully  warm  cos- 
tume, but  to  the  nose  of  the  white  man  at  least,  a 
thing  of  horror.  Yet  such  was  the  national  costume 
of  Flaherty's  kingdom,  a  costume  found  nowhere  else 
among  the  tribes  of  Eskimo. 

Unbelief  at  Ottawa 

\I/^HILE  Flaherty  and  his  companions  roamed  about 
''''  this  barren  waste  learning  more  each  day  of  its 
extent,  back  in  Ottatva  they  were  frankly  unbelieving. 
It  was  a  matter  for  facetious  comment,  in  which 
Flaherty's  father  was  sometimes  the  butt. 

"Found  an  island,  has  he?"  they  chortled,  reaching 
for  a  volume.  "See,  here  it  is— Admiralty  chart, 
886,  20  fathoms  of  water.     Nice  island,  eh?" 

"Nothing  about  any  island  of  that  size  in  our 
records,  either.     Must  be   seeing  things." 

The  elder  Flaherty  smiled:  "Twenty  fathoms,"  he 
said,  "and   the  boy  says  there's   an   island  there   as 
big  as  three  counties.    Well  it's  a  nice  chart,  a  very 
nice  chart,  and  I'm  sorry  about  the 
records  and  all  that,  but  when  the 
boy  says  there  is  an  island  there 
I'm  ready  for  one  to  believe  it." 

The    elder    Flaherty    was   ready 


to  believe  it,  and  ready  to  prove  it  to  the  world,  and 
when  he  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Moore  went  up  later  to  make  a 
thorough  test  of  the  quality  of  the  ore,  they  took  with 
them  W.  H.  Howard,  a  Dominion  Land  Surveyor,  who 
settled  the  matter  definitely  for  all  time — as  the  boy 
had  said. 

The  Honesty  of  the  Eskimos 

"T^HE  only  white  man  the  Eskimo  of  the  island  had 
-*■  ever  seen  was  the  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Great  Whale  River,  and  only  the  hunters  had 
seen  him  and  then  only  at  long  intervals;  yet  they 
worked  gladly  for  the  young  explorer,  on  the  strength 
of  his  word,  and  the  confidence  in  his  justice,  worked 
and  played  for  him  too,  for  there  were  motion  pic- 
tures taken  of  their  ways  of  work  and  habits  of  life. 
Into  this  acting  for  the  camera  they  threw  themselves 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  abandon  of  a  newly- 
crowned  movie  queen.  The  records  thus  gained  of 
a  little  known  and  primitive  people  are  not  the  least 
among  the  results  obtained   in  this  investigation. 

Untutored  in  any  way,  the  Eskimos  proved  to  be 
quick  to  seize  the  new  ideas  that  the  coming  of  the 
white   man   had  brought  to   their   ken.      Among   the 
cargo  of  the  Laddie  on  its  last  voyage  were  two    or 
three  small  phonographs.     These  were  the  delight  of 
these     simple     people.       Harry     Lauder     was     their 
favorite.  The  lilt  of  the  songs  caught  their  ear  and 
brought  broad   grins  to  stolid  countenances.     Harry 
Lauder,  in  his  hey-dey,  never  had  a  more  apprecia- 
tive audience.     They  listened  and  learnt,  learnt  with 
almost  unbelievable  fidelity,  and  it    was    a  sight  for 
the  gods  to  see  some  Eskimo  woman  sitting  cross-leg- 
ged on  the   rocks,  and   to  listen  to  the   Scotchman's 
rolling    R's    dropping    from    lips    as    ignorant    of   the 
white   man's    tongue    as   the   foxes   that   roamed    the- 
gullies.     There  was  an  accordion,  too,  and  many  a- 
night  might  be  heard  the  strains  of  "I  Love  a  Las- 
sie" wailing  from  that  battered  accordion,  an  accom- 
paniment   to     hoarse     voice     chanting  in  the  burred 
tongue     of     the     Scottish     hills.     Thus     civilization 
marches   on.      Much   was  learned   about   the   Eskimo 
character,  uninfluenced  by  the  white  man's  example. 
It  was  known  to  them  that  a  tent  near  the  shelter 
contained  the  trinkets  and     gew-gaws     with     which 
they  were  paid  for  their  work,  that  represented  un- 
told  wealth  to  these   simple  people.     It  would  have 
been  the  simplest  of  matters  to  steal,  yet  during  that 
whole   year   not   a   thing   was   lost.     They   were    by 
nature "  honest    and   the    almost    idolatrous    affection 


they  bestowed     on  the     young     leader  ^  kept     their 
thoughts  from  guile.  

Great  Stores  of  Ore  Found 

\ND  all  the  while  the  investigation  of  the  island 
went  on,  that  disclosed  four  distinct  ranges  of  , 
ore-bearing  rock,  30  miles  long  and  three  miles 
apart.  There  was  iron  in  illimitable  quantities,  that 
was  certain,  and  the  only  question  was  as  to 
whether  the  quality  was  fine  enough  to  make  it  com- 
mercially worth  while.  It  was  to  establish  this  fact 
that  R.  H.  Flaherty,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Moore,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  went 
to  join  the  expedition  Exhaustive  analysis  left  no 
room  for  doubt;  ore  there  was  a-plenty,  but  of  too 
low  a  grade  to  make  it  worth  exploitation  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  its  location.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  possible  to  realize  on  this  store  of 

wealth.  -r.  1  1. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  be  done.  The  Belchers 
had  been  discovered  and  roughly  charted,  their  re 
sources  had  been  investigated,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  trail  back  again  to  civilization.  When  the 
ship  carrying  the  party  left  the  coast,  the  whole 
of  its  people  were  grouped  upon  the  shore,  crying 
and  waving  and  shouting  in  an  alien  tongue.  There 
have  been  other  white  men  who  have  left  other  shores 
their  departing  footsteps  wet  with  tears,  but  it  has 
not  always  been  in  grief  at  their  departure  "" 
Flaherty     left     his     subjects     crying  for  his 

return.  ,    .      „        ..^. 

The  Cost  of  the  Expedition 

IT  IS  said  that  Sir  William  Mackenzie, 
with  the  largeness  of  vision  that  made 
him  powerful,  has  spent  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  these  expeditions 
and  the  careless  might  ask.  What  did 
he  get  for  his  money?  He  got  jual 
what  he  expected  to  get,  a  complete  ami 
definite  knowledge.  It  is  questionable  i1 
he  ever  expected  more.  He  paid  the  ex 
penses  of  these  expeditions  out  of  hii 
own  private  funds,  for  the  inestimabl 
privilege  of  knowing  the  truth.  He  go 
little  of  money  value,  save  in  a  nega 
Continued  on  page  53 
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FEW  miles  short  of 
Canterbury     I 
brought      the 
sorrel    to    a 
stand,      partly 
because       h    e 
was   no   credit 
to     his     pos.t- 
house,    but    dead    weary    already,    and 
partly    because    here    was    a    nook    that 
long  ago  had  won  my  fancy.     It  was  a 
deep   cup,   with   pastures   and   woodlands 
for  its  sides,  and  a   nice  space  of  culti- 
vated  fields   at    the    bottom,    where    also 
was  a  prosperous  farmhouse. 

The  sky  was  blue,  save  for  one  great 
tumble  of  white  cloud  to  the  south; 
and,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I 
thought  the  place  looked  as  well  as  ever 
it  had.  It  was  very  English,  very  home- 
ly. Had  the  farmer  been  visible  I  should 
have  enjoyed  to  ask  him  how  he  had 
done  with  his  harvesting  and  his  autumn  ale,  and 
whether  he  found  the  flat  over-moist  for  his  grain  of 
a  wet  summer.  The  height  of  the  slopes  gave  an 
air  of  complete  seclusion  to  the  scene;  and  perchance 
it  was  this  that  attracted  me  as  much  as  anything, 
since  a  liking  for  seclusion  was  grown  to  be  a  second 
nature  with  me. 

A  dusty  tradesman  on  a  jaded  hack  I  was,  this 
October  afternoon  of  1696,  near  to  the  finish  of  the 
eighth  secret  visit  I  had  made  to  England  since  the 
winter  of  1690,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  I 
could  do  in  the  matter  of  flinging  the  Prince  of 
Orange  off  the  throne,  and  putting  back  King  James 
thereon.  Seven  times  I  had  returned  to  France  un- 
scathed and  unpursued,  and  with  some  promising 
business  accomplished,  so  that  our  little  court  there 
was  wont  to  call  my  good  fortune  marvellous.  None 
deemed  it  so  marvellous  as  did  I  myself,  however, 
who  alone  knew  of  a  certain  weak  spot  "in  me,  very 
liable  to  cause  disaster. 

Often  I  thought  on  this  weakness  with  self-re- 
proach; sometimes  with  keen  shame,  as  when  my  poor 
king  at  St.  Germain  would  lay  his  hand  on  me — a 
hand  become  tremulous  from  the  sorrows  of  exiile — 
and  declare  I  was  the  most  proven,  trusty  friend  that 
ever  heartened  his  sovereign  in  adversity. 

Not  that  I  had  swerved  a  hair  in  my  faithfulness 
to  him  whom  his  people  had  used  so  ill.  No,  indeed! 
But  always  during  my  last  hours  in  England  I  would 
run  'a  risk  I  should  not  have.  Coming  coastward, 
with  letters  in  my  keeping  that  were  much  more  to 
be  guarded  than  my  life,  since  their  discovery  would 
peril  the  lives  of  tiie  writers,  I  yet,  for  my  own  ends, 
took  a  flirt  with  danger.  I  could  not  resist  to,  though 
all  I  ever  gained  was  a  smart  of  freshly  stirred  sad- 
ness, which  made  it  truly  difficult  for  me  to  come 
with  the  bright  mien  I  wished  into  the  presence 
chamber  of  St.  Germain,  where  was  mournfulness 
enough  and  to  spare. 

n  UTH,  my  wife,  was  the  reason  of  the  weak  spot  in 
•■^  me. 

I  had  been  contemplating  the  farm  scarce  a 
minute,  when  she  was  vivid  in  my  thoughts  again. 

We  were  wedded  in  '86,  and  surpassingly  happy 
for  two  years — that  is,  until  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came.  Then  all  the  Whig  spirit  in  her,  all  the  hatred 
of  the  king  and  of  his  late  brother's  memory,  which 
her  malcontent  family  had  fostered  in  her,  broke  forth. 
I  had  known  of  this  defection  when  I  wooed  her,  had 
known  even  that  she  pondered  vengefully  on  the 
death  of  her  cousin  for  treason  in  '85;  but,  seeing  her 
-o  tend<!r  to  me,  and  she  but  a  child  still,  I  had 
thought  to  chiide  and  coax  her  from  these  ways. 

With  my  utmost  wit  I  strove  to  do  this  now.  I 
failed,  nnd  that  was  but  a  small  part  of  my  dis- 
I  omfiturt.  To  my  bitter  astonishment  she  was  sud- 
denly changed  towards  me  by  the  turn  of  the  times, 
carried  to  wild  excitement  by  the  triumph  of  her 
side.  I  heard  her,  who  was  so  dear  to  me,  reprove 
me  becaiise  I  turned  not  false  traitor,  call  me  traitor 
to  her  aJnd  to  all  right-minded  folk,  upbraid  me  with 
cruel  giWes  or  angry  tears,  and  at  length  vow  steadily 
that  she  hated  me  as  much  as  the  king,  there  being 
nought  tV>  choose  betwixt  us.    When  his  Majesty  was 
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I  made  a  small  pit  in  tlie  moald  beneatli  the  tre« 
and  pot  my  wallet  therein. 

escaped  over  to  France,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  joining  him,  I  entreated  her — how  I 
entreated  her! — to  bear  with  me  and  .come 
with  me;  for  I  could  not  harden  my  heart  to  bring 
her  away  by  force.  But,  in  the  hottest  anger  yet,  she 
bade  me  go  alone,  and  not  think  to  see  her  more, 
since  my  wilfulness  had  divorced  us  beyond  mending. 

On  my  first  return  to  England  I  learnt  that  she 
was  dwelling  at  my  house  of  Shepherdsholme  in  Kent, 
which  her  kinsman  Lord  Somers  had  separated  by 
some  argument  of  the  law  from  the  rest  of  my  con- 
fiscated property,  and  given  to  her  as  her  own  right. 
This  house,  by  strange  fate,  I  had  never  seen,  his 
Majesty  having  made  me  a  birthday  gift  of  it  on  the 
very  day  of  the  Hollander  Prince's  landing,  which 
gave  me  something  else  to  think  on.  But  I  knew 
where  it  lay — and  that  not  above  six  miles  from  the 
beach  whence  I  should  ship  to  France — and  I  was 
sure  that  no  servant  of  mine  who  might  be  there 
would  betray  me.  So  on  the  night  of  my  embarka- 
tion (a  job  needing  darkness),  I  rode  aside  to  it;  and, 
my  knocking  being  answered  by  a  stranger  servant, 
begged  that  my  wife  would  see  a  Mr.  Phipps.  And 
presently  she  came  to  me  in  the  small  room  where  I 
waited  alone. 

For  a  moment  she  was  softened,  even  letting  mc 
kiss  her,  and  asking  with  some  awe  how  durst  I  ven- 
ture into  England.  Yet  anon,  when  she  had  it  from 
me  that  I  was  persuading  men  back  to  the  king,  she 
stood  aloof  from  me  in  a  mood  that  most  quickly  be- 
came a  storm  of  rage.  Beginning  with  a  taunt  ill- 
suited  to  her  sweet  lips,  namely,  that  "the  lanthorn- 
jawed    old     bigot    over    the    water     (his    Gracious 


Majesty)   would  fool  me  to  the  block," 
she   added   that   such  would   serve   me 
justly  and  be  best  for  the  nation,  as  I 
was  bent  to  enslave  and  ruin  it.  Then, 
breathing  fast,  she  cried  that,  as  she 
lived !    I   should   not  ruin  it — that  she 
saw    her    duty — that    her    serving-men 
should  take  hold  of  me  and  carry  me 
to  the  magistrate.    And  she  spoke  with  such  a  quiver- 
ing of  her  body  and  such  a  marked  danger-light  in 
her  eyes,  that  forthwith  I  made  for  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  getting  at  my  pistols  in  belief  that  I  should 
have  to  fight  a  way  to  my  horse,  and  at  the  same  time 
feeling   dumbfounded    that   this   could   be   my    Ruth, 
that  was  used  to  lean  fondly  on  my  bosom  and  show 
me  all  the  love  in  her  eyes. 

But  ere  I  was  at  the  threshold  she  was  sunk  down 
and  weeping  agonizedly.  So  I  turned  back,  remain- 
ing with  her  an  hour,  which  was  all  the  time  I  could 
spare.  For  a  while  she  was  contrite.  Then  her 
manner  grew  very  cold;  and,  going  with  me  to  the 
hall  to  let  me  forth,  she  would  neither  kiss  me  nor 
wish  me  to  come  again;  and  before  my  foot  was  in 
the  stirrup  she  shut  the  door.  I  heard  her  turn  the 
lock  at  once,  as  if  she  were  well  rid  of  me  and  glad 
she  could  bar  me  out.  I  was  to  hear  that  prompt 
locking  many  times,  and  the  echo  of  it  would  go  with 
me  to  France,  keeping  my  heart  desolate  until  I  was 
preparing  to  cross  to  England  again. 

XTOW,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  completing  my  eighth 
'  ^  venture.  I  had  spent  two  months  in  London, 
chiefly  tampering  with  affairs  of  the  fleet,  which  at 
least  should  have  had  grateful  recollections  of  the 
King;  and  I  had  stifled  indoors  for  a  week  at  a 
stretch,  and  gone  a-visiting  ministers  by  their  cellar 
stairs  with  seacoal  and  stubble  on  my  cheeks.  But 
here  in  the  pure  breeze  of  Kent  I  showed  my  own 
face,  passing  along  in  the  character  by  which  I  was 
become  known  commonly,  that  of  Mr.  Phipps,  a  mer- 
chant out  of  the  north  country — in  a  plain  coat  and 
plainer  peruke;  and  my  sword  strapped  to  the  little 
trunk  behind  my  saddle  in  so  useless  and  simple- 
minded  a  fashion  that  none  dreamed  how  ready  lay  a 
pistol  in  either  pocket  of  Mr.  Phipps's  skirts.  And 
none  save  a  highway  thief  was  like  to  find  out. 

Though  Ruth  had  such  a  large  share  of  my 
thoughts  as  I  lingered  by  the  farm,  I  yet  received 
some  profound  satisfaction 
from  considering  how  deftly  I 
always  avoided  the  notice  of 
the  authorities.  For  many 
weeks  past  I  had  been  busy 
under  their  noses,  daring  more 
than  ever  before;  yet  I  had 
left  London  at  the  hour  X 
wished,  and  now  was  safe  be- 
yond their  sight,  unsuspected, 
unthought  of. 

I  patted  the  sorrel's  neck  and  laughed  aloud,  gaily. 
Had  I  not  warranty  for  gladness?  There  were 
signatures  of  huge  value  written  against  certain  of 
the  letters  in  my  breast.  Two  of  them  the  King 
himself — though  in  one  of  those  excitable,  sanguine 
humors  which  on  occasions  relieved  his  despair — 
had  declared  I  should  not  get.  And  I  was  going  to 
see  Ruth  this  evening. 

Though  I  could  hope  for  nothing  but  to  part  from 
her  presently  with  the  wretchedest  pain,  none  the 
less,  as  ever  was  the  case,  I  was  almost  beside  myself 
at  the  prospect  of  standing  before  her,  of  taking  her 
hand,  perhaps,  if  she  were  very  merciful,  of  putting 
my  arms  for  an  instant  around  her. 

She  was  at  home.  I  had  been  careful  to  discover 
that.  Not  again,  since  an  unforgettable  night  three 
years  before  when,  reaching  Shepherdsholme,  I  was 
told  she  was  in  London,  had  I  laid  myself  open  for  a 
disappointment  so  terrible.  Yes,  she  was  at  home — 
yet  far  from  expecting  me.  For,  though  I  held  my- 
self despicable  for  it,  never  did  I  let  her  know  I  was 
in  England  till  I  was  in  the  act  to  leave,  just  half- 
an-hour's  night-galloping  from  my  sloop;  I  could  not 
forget  the  danger  that  once  had  shone  in  her  eyes 
and  (what  was  yet  more  ominous)  would  often  again 
have  shone,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  she  not  veiled  it. 

My  reverie  taking  this  color,  I  lost  the  mood  for 
laughter.  I  was  accustomed  to  Ruth  and  my  letters 
agreeing  ill  in  my  mind,  but  now  of  a  sudden  they 
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clashed  so  violently  as  to 
nauseate  me.  These  vital 
signatures,  which  I  had  en- 
ticed only  by  the  most 
vehement  assurance  of  my 
wariness,  the  most  solemn 
pledging  of  my  honor! 
Whither  was  I  carrying 
them! 

I  felt  my  hand  clench  on 
the  rein  and  my  face  go  hot. 
But  one  thing  was  certain,  I 
could  not  force  myself  from 
England  without  a  sight  of 
Kuth.  Ruth !— two  years  my 
mate,   then   these   eight  long 

years  so  harsh  a  stranger  that  it  was  past  belief  she 
was  ever  my  lover.  Ah,  well,  she  was  the  lover  of  no 
one  else!  There  was  true  solace  for  me  in  that;  and  I 
hoped  she  knew  it  was  the  same  with  me,  despite  her 
several  fleers  that  she  would  wager  some  French 
damozel  had  took  me  from  her. , 

Recalling  this  unreasonable  logic,  I  smiled,  so 
varying  was  my  temper,  thanks  to  her,  this  after- 
noon. Then,  with  a  last  glance  round  the  valley, 
I  roused  the  sorrel  and  set  him  trotting  towards 
Canterbury  and  the  "Blue  Stag"  post-house. 

npHE  road  was  good  and  his  step  more  willing,  and 
soon  the  steady  "click-clock"  of  his  hoofs  got  me 
to  whistling  and  humming  softly;  for,  whatever  might 
be  the  quality  of  my  thoughts,  a  kind  of  careless 
elation  would  ever  take  me  at  intervals  when  my 
horse  was  beating  a  measure  through  a  fair  country- 
side. Thus  I  played  with  lilts  and  snatches;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  to  more  than  one  air  I  idly  fitted  some 
words  of  compliment  to  "Mr.  Phipps  of  'The  Old 
Firm' "  and  his  skilful  methods  of  business,  since  I 
exulted  in  my  work. 

The  "Blue  Stag,"  a  quiet  house  that  suited  me,  I 
usually  found  empty  of  any  traveler  of  substance. 
To-day,  however,  when  I  walked  into  the  room  where 
I  was  wont  to  eat  a  meal,  I  came  upon  an  occupant 
— a  large,  stout  man  sitting  before  two  bottles  of 
wine,  his  riding-cloak  thrown  back  somewhat,  show- 
ing a  rich  blu«  suit.  He  stared  across  the  bottles  at 
me  in  plain  annoyance,  then  shifted  his  gaze  to  the 
bar  of  the  door  as  if  wondering  why  he  had  forgot 
to  fasten  it.  Finally,  with  a  sigh,  he  folded  a  letter 
he  had  been  reading  and  seemed  to  resign  himself  to 
the  intrusion  of  mean  company,  though  he  could  not 
suppress  a  discourteous  greeting  as  he  surveyed  the 
dust  on  me. 

"My  man,"  said  he,  "are  you  that  blackguard  ex- 
press from  London  that  has  hired  all  the  horses  and 
drove  me  to  find  one  at  this  pothouse?  But  I  am 
before  you  here.  The  chestnut  in  the  shed  is  mine. 
Touch  her,  and  you  shall  suffer,  whoever  your  master 
be."  And  he  eyed  me  very  grimly  as  he  sat  back,  a 
trifle  puffed  from  his  speech. 

But  I  heeded  not  his  words,  for  I  knew  him  instant- 
ly, and  all  my  business  faculties  were  alert.  Here 
was  a  fine  piece  of  luck  in  my  path— an  old  rustic 
Tory  of  uncommon  influence,  who  had  meanly  gone 
over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  ever  after  had 
seemed  to  regret  it  and  to  balance  unsteadily  between 
him  and  King  James.  But,  having  wide  estates  and 
a  selfish,  timid  mind,  he  could  be  induced  neither  to 
sent  word  to  St.  Germain  nor  to  receive  an  envoy 
therefrom,  though  it  was  often  bruited  he  was  about 
to  do  both. 

I  shut  the  door  and  sat  down  in  the  windowseat. 

"To-day  is  Hker  summer  than  October,"  I  said.  "A 
queer  whim  of  the  weather.  Sir  Jacob  Bristowe." 

I  saw  that  he  was  surprised  at  my  telling  him  his 
name,  and  also  resentful  of  my  familiar  manner. 

"I  know  most  faces  in  these  parts,"  said  he,  "but 
not  yours.  Who  are  you?"  Which  was  what  I 
wanted. 

"My  name  is  Phipps,"  said  I;  "and  my  trade  might 
be  worth  your  hearing." 

He  put  forth  his  lip  with  contemptuous  indifference, 
and  poured  wine  into  his  glass.    "What  is  it?" 

I  stood  up  and  walked  to  his  table,  looking  at  him 
very  gravely.  "Declare  in  all  honor  that  you  will 
put  me  from  your  memory  if  we  agree  not  to  trade, 
and  I  will  tell  you,"  I  said;  "not  otherwise." 

Whereupon  his  ill-humor  was  jolted  afresh. 
"Trade!"  he  said,  gaping  at  me  and  flushing  with 
spleen,  and  attempting  to  glare  me  out  of  counten- 
ance.   "I    trade    with    a  chance    pedlar    fellow  that 

"     Then,    perceiving  no  anger    in  my  ej^es,  but 

rather  mirth,  he  broke  off,  very  puzzled.  "Is  it  the 
wine-running?"  he  asked. 

"First,"  I  replied,  "it  is  the  vowed  word  of  Sir 
Jacob  Bristowe." 

He  frowned  me  over  from  top  to  toe,  and,  getting 


no  cringe  out  of  me,  muttered   something  anent  "a 
brazen  rogue." 

Whereat  he  got  his  cringe  in  sooth,  I  bending 
quickly  to  hide  my  merriment. 

"Perhaps  I  could  do  with  a  few  casks,"  he  said 
cautiously,  "if  you  were  a  safe  man.  Um,  ye-es,  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor." 

Though  his  honor  was  certainly  not  of  the  best,  this 

sufficed  for  me  now.     I  sat  down  by  him,  laying  aside 

my  hat,  which,  though  that 

was   not  my   intent,   soothed 

his  dignity  enormously. 

"You   are   a   trader?"   said 
he,  quite  amiable. 
"A  merchant,"  I  replied,     "I  am  in  England  repre- 
senting 'The  Old  Firm'."    I  waved  my  hand  Channel- 
ward. 

"  'The  Old  Firm'?"  A  shadow  of  uneasiness  crossed 
him. 

"Ay,  the  trusty  old  firm— James  &  Jamieson,  of 
St.    Germain." 

"My  soul!"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  like  a  fat, 
scared  boy,  his  heavy  face  pale  in  a  second.  "What 
have  I  let  myself  in  for?— Go  away!"  he  muttered, 
trembling.     "I  will  hear  no  more." 

"You  have  let  yourself  in  for  nothing,"  I  said. 
"Like  yoa,  I  am  prepared  to  forget  this  talk.  So 
you  will  take  no  hurt  from  listenijig." 

I  motioned  to  his  chair,  and,  after  hanging  off  a 
while,  he  sat  again,  emptying  his  glass  and  folding 
his  mouth  as  one  who  meant  to  be  immovable. 

"My  firm,"  said  I,  "will  be  very  generous  in  the 
matter  of  debts — heavy,  black  debts,  mind  you — which 
this  realm  owes  it.  It  will  forgive  and  forget  every 
single  one,  hold  rancour  against  no  man,  in  return 
for  a  trivial  sum." 

"A  trivial  sum?" 

"Three  crowns,"  said  L  "Trivial  enough  to  you 
folk  who  bestowed  it- on  a  stranger.  Three  crowns; 
and  all  who  contribute  to  '  this  settlement  of  the 
Bill" 

"I  will  not  see  King  William  settled  bloodily.  I  will 
not  see  him  harmed,"  he  interrupted  with  real  de- 
cision. 

"I  am  of  no  plot  party,  sir,"  I  replied  with  a  touch 
of  stiffness.  "I  speak  for  the  head  of  the  firm.  Pack 
your  Dutchman  back  to  Holland;  that  satisfies  us. 
Now  mark  you — all  who  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
the  three  crowns  will  get  a  most  handsome  return  for 
their  honesty.  And  all  wise  men  are  contributing,  for 
it  is  certain  that  'The  Old  Firm'  must  quickly  come 
back." 


C'OR  half-an-hour  I  urged  him,  pausing  only  while 
•*•  the  post-keeper  entered  and  set  down  a  refresh- 
ment for  me;  and  a  dozen  times  in  that  half-hour  I 
saw  Sir  Jacob  incline  this  way  and  that.  At  last  he 
jumped  up  again,  with  a  weird  choking  sound,  and, 
throwing  a  glance  at  the  door  to  make  sure  it  was 
closed  tight,  swung  round  on  me  in  a  veritable  fury. 

"Perish  you!"  he  cried,  "for  this  evil  trade  of 
yours."  He  clenched  his  fist  at  me.  "Pah!  what  a 
trade!  To  sneak  into  England  and  lure  men  from 
their  uprightness!  To  bring  them  to  ruin  and  death, 
to  wither  the  lives  of  their  children!" 

For  a  moment  he  silenced  me.  Not  by  his  rage 
or  reasoning,  but  because  his  words  were  words  that 
Ruth  had  spoken,  and  so  hit  me  sadly.  Then  I  recall- 
ed myself. 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "I  do  sneak  and  lure,  and  I 
risk  my  own  life  pretty  badly.  But  it  is  be- 
cause, until  the  end,  I  stand  true  to  my  king — 
the  man  who  fought  the  Dutch  for  us,  the  man 
who  loved  our  navy,  the  man  who  was  too 
honest  to  hoodwink  you,   wherefore  you  dtove  P 

him  out,  robbing  him  of  his  very  daughters,  and 
nigh  breaking  his  heart." 

With  which  flourish  I  drank  a  beaker  of 
wine  to  St.  Germain  and  turned  to  my  me^ul. 
From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  noted  Sir 
Jacob  shifting  his  feet  and  rubbing  his  chin 
with  his  knuckle,  and  very  soon  he  was  in 
his  chair  once  more. 

"Is  he — King  James,  much  altered  in  ap- 
pearance?" asked  he  with  furtive  curiosity. 
"And  what  of  the  young  gentleman,  the 
Prince  of  Wales?    What  think  you  of  him?" 

At  that  I  abandoned  my  food,  and  twenty 
minutes  after  I  had  Sir  Jacob  won  over. 

"But  a  letter — a  letter!"  he  protested.  "I 
dare  not  give  you  such,  Mr.  Phipps.  You  can- 
not think  I  would.  I  have  no  proof  that  you  are 
what  you  say." 

With  a  sigh,  being  ever  reluctant  to  shed  the  cloak 
of  Mr.  Phipps,  I  took  my  commission  from  my  wallet. 
"You  would  recognize  his  Majesty's  hand?" 

He   nodded. 


// 


"That  is  all  writ  by  it."  And  I  passed  the  paper 
to  him. 

He  read  a  few  lines  and  then  his  brows  went  up 
high,  and,  laying  it  on  the  table,  he  scrutinized  me, 
at  first  blankly,  but  soon  with  a  smile  that  rather 
drew  me  to  him. 

"My  lord  Viscount,"  he  said,  uncovering  and  stand- 
ing, and  holding  forth  his  hand.  "I  must  ask  pardon 
for  rough  words;  but  indeed  your  lordship  makes  a 
most  excellent,  loose,   adventurous  fellow." 

Whereat  we  both  laughed  and  shook  hands;  and 
very  calmly  he  got  to  writing  his  letter,  though 
wishing  first  to  bar  the  door,  which  I  would  not  hear 
of,  as  being  ju.st  that  indiscreet  move  which  might 
arouse  suspicion. 

But  when  his  note  was  in  my  wallet,  and  I  about 
to  go,  his  placidness  left  him,  and  he  gripped  me  by 
the  arm,  actually  with  tears  springing  to  his  eyes. 
"My  lord,"  he  said  pleadingly,  "tell  me  again  it  will 
be  safe — that  there  is  no  chance  it  shall  come  into 
any  hands  but  the  right!"  His  big  face  worked  with 
apprehension.  "You  have  so  cajoled  me,  my  Lord, 
that  I  know  not  whether  I  have  done  well  or  madly. 
And  I  have  three  daughters,  quite  young!  For  their 
sake  you  will  take  strict  care  of  it?" 

I  patted  his  arm.  "It  is  as  secure  as  if  already  at 
St.  Germain,"  I  said. 

"Ah,"  replied  he,  his  tone  somewhat  reassured. 
Then,  mopping  his  forehead  and  cheeks  hastily  "with 
brilliant  kerchief  from  the  Indies,  he  added,  "I  am  no 
downright  brave  man  like  you,  my  lord.  Faith!  and 
you  are  light  of  spirits  with  it  all.  Perchance — and 
I  trust  so — you  have  lost  little  by  your  loyalty?" 

I  thought  of  Ruth.  "Only  the  world,"  I  said  witl 
a   moody   smile,   setting  my  hat  on. 

''pHE  French  mare  from  the  "Blue  Stag"  took  mi 
-'■  smartly  out  of  Canterbury  in  the  gathering 'twi 
light;  and  being  instantly  affectionate  towards  me 
and  proud  of  her  paces,  would  have  borne  me  at  r 
gallop  had  I  not  held  her.  Whereupon,  to  give  play  ti 
her  sportiveness,  she  was  pleased  to  shy  franticall; 
across  the  road  at  the  sight  of  every  third  or  fourtl 
clump  of  bush  we  approached,  to  the  near  unshippini 
of  Mr.  Phipps's  trunk. 

Between  these  whiles,  however,  she  trotted  fault 
lessly,  and  many  a  refrain  I  hummed,  with  extra  zes 
inasmuch  as  I  was  gratified  by  my  latest  bit  of  work 
and  also  inclined  to  welcome  the  salt  taste  of  th« 
Channel  which  was  already  in  the  air.  For,  althougl 
Sir  Jacob 'had  named  me  a  brave  man,  there  wen 
occasions — such  as  when,  newly  landed,  I  rode  int( 
the  shadows  of  London,  or  when  I  lay  wakeful  a' 
night  in  my  lodging  there — sundry  occasions  on  whicfll 
a  sudden,  nasty  fear  seized  me  that  my  courage  and 
cunning  were  both  on  the  point  to  desert  me.  These 
fits  were  short,  but  bad  enough  truly;  and  England 
at  this  time,  still  aring  with  the  late  silly  murder  plot, 
being  no  pleasant  place  for  me,  I  should  feel  some 
relief  to  be  out  of  it  despite  my  hunger  for  Ruth. 

So  I  sniffed  the  saltness  eagerly,  and,  the  wind 
coming  from  France,  was  assured  that  the  sloop 
would    be    off    the    beach    at    her    proper    hour,    nine 

o'clock. 

After  a  few  miles,  since,  alas!  I  durst  not  go  to 
Ruth  too  long  before  the  sloop  was  at  hand  to  flee  to, 
I  walked  the  mare;  and  my  thoughts  reverting  to  Sir 
Jacob  and  his  entreaties  and  his  tears,  my  falseness 
in  visiting  Shepherdsholme  with  my  pack  of  letters 
stung  me  deeper  than  ever  before.  But  I  must 
have  that  sight  of  Ruth! 

Staring  into   the   darkness,   my   teeth    set,   I 
pondered.     The  mare  had  taken  me  perhaps  a 
mile  farther  when  a  most  simple  way  out  of  the 
trouble  occurred  to  me,  one  that  seemed  in  no 
wise  foolhardy  and  should  have  been  my  custom 
years  ago.     And   thereafter  I  gave  my  reflec- 
tions to  Ruth  with  an  easy  conscience,  and  vyon- 
dered  much  whether  she  would  take  the  little 
string  of  rubies  I  had  for  her,  or  coldly  push 
them  back  to  me,  as  was  the  case  with  my 
last  gift. 

For  a  while  I  but  walked  the  mi.re,  to  her 
great  impatience;  and  though  the  night  was 
so  early  I  found  it  marvellous  quie.;.    A  man 
or  two  moved  in  the  villages,  but  <)ut  in  the 
blackness  of  the  road  I  met  with  noi  traveler, 
nor  heard  sound  of  any,  save  that  nowi  and  then 
far  behind  me  I  caught  the  tread  of  S':)me  pack- 
horses,  as  I  took  them  to  be  from  thei^r  pace  be- 
ing little  more  than  my  own.  ' 

At  length  I  went  atrot  again,  notin-r  that  the 
light  wind  was  increased  and  gusty,  thou.-^h  hardly 
enough  to  presage  an  awkward  sea-cros.'^jing ;  an< 
something  past  eight  o'clock,  with  my  he;  irt  begin 
ning  to  leap  beyond  bounds  for  joy,  I  swu  ng  off  thi 
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main  road 
i  nit  o  the 
t  h  r  e  e-mile 
long  lane  that 
led  to  Shep- 
h  e  r  d  sholme 
— a  n  d  half- 
TV  a  y  through 
it  I  drew 
rein  under  an 
old  tree  dead 
of  light- 
/that 
called 
s  p  e  1 
(Ruth 
had 
me), 


ning, 

was 

"G  o 

Oak" 

herself 

told 

and    had 

strange 

writhing 

b  r  anches 

which      I 

could   discern 

b  y     peering 

carefully. 

Out  of  the 
saddle,  m  y 
arm  through 
the  m  a  r  e's 
rein,  I  made 
a  small  pit 
in  the  mould 


"My  Lord  Viscount,"  he  said,  uncovering  and  standingr.  "I  must  ask  pardon  for  rough  words." 


beneath  the  tree,  put  my 
wallet  therein,  and  covered 
it  up — to  be  come  for  later. 
There  it  should  be  safe 
from  everyone. 

And  now— Ruth!    Rutl! 

I  HAD  slow- 
ed my  rest- 
less madame 
for  the  sharp 
bit  of  uphill 
'ork  which  would  bring  me  almost  to  the  house,  and 
for  sheer  blitheness  was  speaking  to  her  in  French, 
ihe  clattering  nervously — I  thought  because  she  dis- 
liked the  wind  in  the  bushes,  when,  sudden  as  a  flash, 
"-  »nd  for  no  cause  that  I  could  detect  at  the  moment, 
,      >ld  Sir  Jacob's  voice  whipped  into  my  brain. 

"Are   you   that   blackguard    express   from    London 
that  has  hired  all  the  horses?" 


[bei 


The  question  which  I  had  not  deigned  to  notice  at 
«!i^he  inn  returned  to  me  as  something  so  weighty,  so 
iinister,  so  full  of  import  to  himself,  that  straight- 
lejafcfay  I  pulled  up,  feeling  sick  in  body  and  mind.  Had 
etta    [  made  a  deadly  slip  by  not  guessing  peril? 

And   now   I  knew  what  had   roused   the  question. 
Right  away  on  the  road  I  had  left  I  heard  a  faint, 
laint   shouting;    and  between   that  and  me   a  volley 
tt  hoof-beats;  and — ay!  on  the  turf  to  my  left  hand 
of  IS    I  drumming,  getting  louder  with  incredible  swiftness 
■horses  at  a  gallop. 

"Those  pack-animals  are  broke  loose,"  I  said,  cock- 
"^  ng  my  pistols  simultaneously  and  putting  one  in  my 
ireast.  Holding  the  other  I  grabbed  the  rein  and 
endeavored  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  hedge  on  my 
f^  fight.  It  was  dangerously  high,  and  so,  to  the  mare's 
imazement,  I  drove  spurs  into  her  and  set  her  racing 
up  the  hill.  Then,  at  the  noise  of  crashing  bushes 
ihead  of  us,  I  strove  to  wrench  her  in;  and  while  she 
11 »»  lashed  and  flung  in  wild  frenzy,  I  heard  the. hedge 
\iiil  behind  us  split  in  two  places,  and  an  instant  later 
in  a  third. 
"Ja>;k  is  down  and  smashed-  with  his  lanthorn," 
ijtt#)anted  a  rider:  and,  without  pause,  but  his  tone 
>5>ti  soaring  to  a  yell,  "Name  o'  the  King!  Stand,  Lord 
|3ayer!" 

At  the  hazard  of  firing  my  pistol  into  the  sky,  I 

iit'jlirought  both  hands  to  the  rein,  hauled  the  mare  part 

h»ri   round  and  goaded  her  at  the  hedge,  not  above  four 

;eet  high  here,  but  topped  with  stoutish  bushes,  just 

■jefi  »  be  seen  against  the  sky.  We  went  into  them,  there 


iceJ 


hanging  for  an  instant  half-over,  she  scrambling 
madly,  I  thrown  forward  ahuddle  on  her  neck,  and 
thinking,  it  is  curious  to  recall,  less  of  my  plight  than 
of  my  wallet  and  how  lucky  I  was  to  have  buried  it, 
since  there  would  have  been  no  time  for  that  from  my 
first  catching  the  alarm. 

A  heavy  pistol  went  off  in  the  road  with  a  great, 
puffing  blaze,  the  bullet  chipping  my  elbow  and  get- 
ting me  through  my  riding  boot  fair  in  the  knee.  I 
snatched  at  the  pistol  in  my  bosom,  having  by  now 
lost  the  other,  and  fired  back;  and,  this  shot  being  re- 
turned at  once,  the  mare  gave  a  mighty  heave,  somer- 
saulting me  into  the  field  below  us  and  so  striking  me 
as  she  fell  herself  as  to  knock  the  senses  out  of  me. 

\X;rHEN  I  was  conscious  again  I  found  that  I  was 
'  '  laid  flat  on  the  road,  with  several  lanthorns  about 
me,  and,  I  soon  perceived,  all  my  apparel  disarrayed. 
My  coat  and  tunic,  boots  and  wig,  were  off;  my  shirt 
was  ripped,  and  someone  was  yet  busy  with  my  stock- 
ings, which  caused  such  torment  to  my  knee  that, 
had  he  not  suddenly  desisted,  I  should  have  swooned. 
As  it  was,  he  left  me  with  the  road  seeming  to  billow 
like  the  sea  and  a  horrid  rushing  in  my  brain. 

I  did  not  speak,  but  presently,  feeling  a  trifle 
steadier,  I  listened  very  eagerly,  for  there  was  an 
angry  discord  among  those  around  me,  which  cer- 
tainly meant  nothing  to  my  disadvantage. 

"Your  fellows  were  under  my  orders,"  said  a  well- 
bred  voice.  "Had  he  carried  enough  treason  to  damn 
himself  ten  times  over,  it  were  no  excuse  for  them. 
Whereas  now — Look  you!"  He  spoke  in  a  new  direc- 
tion and  his  words  were  high  and  menacing.  "Look 
you !  my  bullies.  You  shall  remember  breaking  of  my 
commands  as  long  as  you  live,  which  will  be  till  the 
next  assize  if  his  lordship  dies.  This  is  going  to  be 
jail  for  the  lot  of  you  to-morrow,  you  mutinous 
knaves." 

"So  please  your  worship,"  answered  one,  after  a 
second  of  complete  silence,  "the  gentleman  would  ha' 
been  away  across  country  if  Joe  Hayward  and  me 
hadna'  loosed  our  sneezers.  We  were  trying  for  the 
horse." 

"His  worship"  reviled  Joe  Hayward  and  the  speak- 
er with  a  score  of  baleful  epithets,  renewing  his 
promise  of  jail;  and  then,  appearing  to  have  turned 
his  back  on  them,  addressed  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  before. 

"I  am  put  in  a  pretty  mess,,  Mr.  Dawson,  by  you 
and  your  rascals.-  I  did  think  I  made  plain  what  the 
Council  directed — no  harm  to  Lord  Sayer,  but  to  stop 
him  on  the  coast  and  capture  any  boat  crew  that 


should  row  in  to  him.     Pest!  why  did  not  they  take 
him  when  they  spotted  him  in  London  last  week?/' 

The  speaker's  heel  ground  impatiently.  "I  say 
again,  the  boat  was  moonshine.  He  was  riding  to  see 
his  wife,  sir;  not  making  for  France.  That  should 
be  clear  even  to  you,  seeing  he  lies  at  her  gate  with 
nought  in  his  pocket  but  some  jewels  for  her." 

"I  believe  he  has  cast  away  his  papers,"  was  the 
answer,  obstinately  made.  "And,  come  daylight,  I 
will  have  my  lads  search  every  rut  and  cranny  of 
this  lane." 

"Come  daylight,  you  will  have  your  lads  in  prison, 
as  true  as  I  am  a  magistrate — for  landing  me  with 
this  murderous  business."  His  heel  began  to  grind 
again.  "Hey!  Brown,  get  you  off  also  for  a  surgeon. 
Try  Sandwich — back  to  the  big  road,  then  left. 
Whoa !  give  me  that  flask  again  first." 

And  then  he  came  and  bent  over  me  so  that,  al- 
though my  stupor  was  returning  quickly,  I  recognized 
his  face.  He  was  Mr.  Francis  Orlebars,  of  Green- 
wich, with  whom  I  had  been  friendly  in  the  old  days. 
He  caught  the  gleam  of  sense  in  my  eyes,  and  forth- 
with dropped  on  his  knee,  raising  my  head. 

"My  dearest  Sayer,"  said  he.  "In  faith  I  am  sorry. 
I  meant  to  take  you  myself,  but  your  swerve  from  the 
straight  road  confounded  the  numbskulls  that  were 
my  patrol  parties  and  brought  them  ramping  after 
you — nay,  drink."  But  I  could  not,  and  he  stooped 
closer.  "Sayer,  the  knee  is  the  worst?"  he  asked, 
anxiously.     "You  are  not  crushed — broke  inside?" 

The  sweat  was  now  running  all  over  my  face,  and 
I  heard  his  words  but  as  sounds  swaying  up  and  down 
giddily.  "I  know  not,"  I  struggled  to  say,  "but— in 
case — carry  me   to  my  lady." 

I  saw  blackness  sliding  over  me  as  a  lid,  and  well  I 
remember  with  what  agony  I  tried,  in  the  last  blind 
moment  of  consciousness,  to  cry  on  Ruth  to  come 
to  me. 

I  WON  round  again,  my  brow  and  mouth  very  aro- 
matic from  strong  waters,  in  a  large  room  bright 
with  fire  and  candles.  It  was  strange  to  me,  but  as 
I  moved  my  head  I  got  a  little  fragrance  from  the 
pillow  of  the  bed  whereon  I  lay,  which  was  the 
sweetest  fragrance  in  the  world.  And,  in  wonder, 
I  thanked  Heaven  for  this  joy  in  my  trouble,  that 
Ruth  deemed  me  not  too  much  of  a  shifty  plotter  and 
a  stranger  to  be  laid  on  her  own  bed,  which  I  could 
have  sworn  she  would  have.  I  looked  for  her,  yet  saw 
only  a  maid-servant  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  and 
Orlebars,  who,  noting  me  stir,  motioned  out  the 
woman  and  stepped  across  to  me. 

CoKtinued  on  page  5.S 


Germany  Preparing  For  Another  War 

A  Large  "Hush"  Army  is  Being  Trained — The  Blindness  oj  the  Allied  Powers- 
Fear  of  Bolshevism  Excuse  For  Delaying  Disarmament 


T^HAT  Germany  is  quietly  recruiting 
A  and  drilling'  a  new  army,  that  to- 
day it  has  reached  a  strength  of  some- 
where near  one  million  men  and  that 
behind  this  movement  is  not  only  a  de- 
termination to  escape  from  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  the  in- 
tention of  reverting  back  to  an  Im- 
perialistic Government,  are  statements 
made  by  Sisley  Huddleston  in  an 
article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
(Ijondon).  He  heads  his  article  "The 
Truth  About  the  German  Military 
Menace"  and  states  quite  frankly  his 
belief  that  Germany  is  preparing  again 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Huddleston  has 
a  basis  of  truth  for  his  alarming  state- 
ments, he  makes  one  point  very  posi- 
tive, and  clear:  The  mistake  of  the 
Allied  Powers  in  permitting  Germany 
to  hoodwink  them  into  the  belief  that 
a  large  Teutonic  army  was  needed  to 
stem  by  force  the  tide  of  Bolshevism. 
He  argues,  and  convincingly,  that  the 
Allies,  in  a  flurry  of  fear  of  Bol- 
shevism, have  been  openly  playing  the 
hand  of  the  reactionaries  in  Germany 
who  want  to  restore  the  Kaiser  anJ 
all  that  Kaiserism  means.  He  writes, 
in  part: 

"Whether  Germany  has  a  million 
men  or  only  700,000  men— the  precise 
figure  is  not  of  vital  consequence.  I 
am  inclined  to  put  it  very  high;  but 
obviously  absolute  accuracy  on  this 
point  is  not  possible,  since  there  has 
been  preserved  a  certain  secrecy  about 
this  'Hush'  army.  I  say  a  certain 
secrecy,  for  it  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  a  complete  silence  has  been  ob- 
served, or  that  elaborate  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  conceal  the  armed 
forces  of  Germany.  They  have  not 
been  talked  of  too  officially;  they  re- 
main in  part  at  least  unavowed;  but 
nevertheless  anyone  who  wished  to 
learn  the  approximate  truth  was  not 
refused  facilities  for  so  doing.  The 
reasons  for  this  comparative  candor 
are  various.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  camouflage  an 
army  of  a  million  men.  In  the  second 
place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
raise  it  without  some  measure  of  tol- 
erance— I  hesitate  to  say  connivance — 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  authorities. 
And,  lastly,  it  was  necessary  delicately 
to  let  the  result  of  Noske's  system  of 
recruiting  leak  out  in  order  that  the 
Entente  should  be  properly  impressed 
with  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to 
enforce  the  conditions  of  peace,  with- 
out being  too  brutally  and  brusquely 
threatened.  Publicity  is  really,  in  the 
long  run,  essential  for  the  succe.ss  of 
Germany's  plans,  which  are  not  to 
fig^it,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  folly 
of  employing  force  against  her. 

Where  the  Entente  really  merits 
blame  is  in  the  undoubted  simplicity 
with  which  it  accepted  Noske's  ex- 
planations, tacitly  at  least,  and  en- 
dorsed them.  Here  I  touch  the  crux 
of  the  matter  and  I  want  to  underline 
it  as  much  as  po.ssible.  The  mistake 
of  the  Allies  ever  since  the  Armistice 
ia  in  imagining  that  the  danger  lay 
to  the  Left.  The  danger  has  always 
lain  to  the  Right.    Statesmen  saw  two 


possible  perils,  one  on  this  hand  and 
one  on  the  other.  They  had  beaten 
Germany;  they  had  crushed  Militar- 
ism; Imperialism  (in  Germany)  was 
vanished.  Their  attention  was  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  other  foe.  They 
forget  Reaction.  They  thought  only  of 
Revolution.  In  their  figfht  they  not 
only  picked  up  the  prostrate  enemy. 
They  embraced  him;  they  ai-med  him; 
they  made  an  ally  of  him.  In  spite  of 
many  efforts  of  clear-sighted  and 
sincere  men,  I  am  afraid  that  in  order 
to  escape  the  Scylla  of  Bolshevism, 
we  have  rushed  into  the  Charybdis  of 
Reaction.  If  Germany  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defy  us;  if  the  Monarchists  and 
the  Militarists  have  new  hopes;  it  is 
we,  the  Allies,  who  have  ourselves  to 
thank  for  our  own  blundering  fears. 

This  hardly  appears  to  be  the  place 
to  discuss  our  general  policy  towards 
Russia,  towards  Hungary,  towards  all 
the  crushed  nations,  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  make  some  allusion  to  that  policy 
since  it  is  now  bearing  its  fruits.  Let 
me  then  state  briefly  that  we  fell  away 
from  our  own  ideals:  in  our  peace- 
making we  obeyed  in  the  end  the  cyni- 
cal methods  of  diplomacy  we  had  de- 
nounced; we  favored  everywhere  the 
military  men  and  the  Monarchists;  we 
condoned — nay,  we  accepted — the  sys- 
tem of  grab;  we  continued  the  war,  in- 
ftead  of  finishing  with  war,  on  an- 
other territory;  and  we  were  led  by  our 
righteous  abhorrence  of  Bolshevism  to 
make  friends  vrith  the  reactionaries  of 
every  country.  (Incidentally,  I  must 
point  out  that  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
defending  Bolshevism — on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  a  sincere  example 
of  democratic  principles  in  action,  a 
greater  respect  for  our  neighbors' 
right  of  self-determination,  and  our 
united  efforts  for  an  economic  restora- 
tion, would  have  made  an  end  of  Bol- 
shevism long  ago.) 

France  is  the  most  plain-speaking 
country  in  the  world;  and  it  was  there 


that  the  two  alternative  tendencies 
have  been  most  clearly  set  out.  Months 
ago  reactionary  political  writers,  who 
had  been  the  most  savage  polemists 
against  the  Kaiser  and  Hindenburg, 
suddenly  became  tender  towards  them. 
They  declared  point-blank  (for  they  are 
logical  enough  to  say  plainly  what 
they  mean)  for  the  German  army  as 
against  the  German  people.  If  it  was 
a  choice  between  Liebnecht  and  the 
Emperor,  the  Emperor  was  an  easy 
first.  If  Noske  was  the  creature  of 
Ludendorff,  so  much  the  better — he 
would  have  at  least  an  iron  fist.  One 
was  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
there  had  been  no  war  with  Germany; 
that  Germany — or  rather  the  vile 
forces  in  Germany  which  we  set  out 
to  slay — had  always  been  our  faithful 
friends.  The  real  enemy  was  Sparta- 
cism,  or  Bolshevism,  or  Socialism — any- 
thing you  like  to  call  it.  Authority 
must  be  maintained  in  the  world;  and 
authority  could  only  be  maintained  in 
the  old  way — by  the  old  methods,  and 
even  by  the  old  men. 

I  am  putting  it,  of  course,  crudely. 
But  it  is  really  necessary  that  we 
should  understand  the  psychology  of 
this  kind  of  mind  which  suddenly  found 
the  enemy  at  the  Left,  after  fighting 
him  for  so  long  at  the  Right.  The 
opposite  view  was  expressed  with  great 
force  by  the  French  Socialists.  They 
made  no  bones  about  their  desire  to 
see  the  Weimar 
Government  o  v  e  r- 
thrown  by  the  work- 
ing classes.  That 
has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being 
frank.  Obviously  the 
Entente  would  have 
been  foolish  to  have 
robbed  Noske  of  all 
means  of  preserving 
law  and  order. 
What  I  suggest  is 
that    largely    owing 


to  the  reactionary  ind  militarist  sym- 
pathies of  some  of  the  Entente  rulers, 
they  fell  into  an  absurd  panic  and  al- 
lowed Noske  to  pile  up  his  defences 
against  anarchy,  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  possibility  of  his  using  them  as 
defences  against  the  Entente,  utterly 
indifferent  to  his  being  in  a  plot  to 
bring  back  a  Kaiser;  in  short  not  only' 
asking  nothing  about  his  own  charac- 
ter and  purposes  but  being  prepared  to 
applaud  a  blow  for  Monarchy  and 
Militarism,  provided  it  crushed  the 
strange  new  exaggerated  ideas  of  pop- 
ular liberty  that  had  been  preached  by  ' 
Western  statesmen  and  had  been  put 
distortedly  into  bloody  practice  by 
Eastern  fanatics. 

Surely  there  could  have  been  found 
a  safe  middle  course?  But  although 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  our 
leaders  were  so  cynical,  at  least  they 
were  blind  and  were  led  by  the  cynics. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  actual 
facts.  First,  it  is  true  that  Articles 
159  to  163  of  the  Peace  Treaty  make 
the  date  of  the  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many contingent  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  of  these  clauses,  which 
provide  for  the  reduction  to  200,000 
men  and  then — by  March  next  year — 
to  100,000  men,  is  that  the  process 
should  be  begun  immediately;  and  the 
Armistice  would  have  permitted  the 
widest  powers  to  Allied  generals.  On 
the  contrary,  the  army  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  and  munitions  have  been 
accumulated  in  quantities  which  far  ex- 
ceed those  foreseen  in  the  Armistice 
terms.  Under  Wilhelm  II.  there  were 
12,000  men  in  the  Berlin  garrisons; 
there  are,  under  Noske,  50,000.  The 
computations  as  to  the  number  of  sol- 
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■diers  in  Germany  ranges  from  half  a 
million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand. 
That  is  not  reducing;  it  is  deliberately 
increasing  the  army.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  spirit  of  this  army 
is,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  ex- 
cellent. It  is  animated  by  the  same 
feelings  as  the  Hindenburg  army. 
There  cannot  possibly  be  found  an 
excuse  in  the  danger  of  a  rising  of  the 
people  for  the  enormous  recruiting 
that  has  gone  on.  If  the  people  are  so 
discontented,  it  is,  first,  because  they 
are  ill-governed,  and,  second,  because 
the  Allies  did  not  hasten  quickly  enough 
to  the  assistance  of  the  beaten  foe, 
who  lacked  foodstuffs  and  raw  mater- 
ials. To  have  chivalrously  (and  sen- 
sibly) helped  Germany  to  get  a  pos- 
sible economic  foothold  would  have 
been  far  better  business  than  to  have 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  this  arming 
under  the  pretext  of  keeping  an  effec- 
tive police  force.  And  while  Noske 
was  collecting  his  men  in  Germany 
with  the  explanation  that  they  were 
wanted  against  the  Spartacists,  Von 
der  Goltz  was,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Allies,  mustering  an  extra-Germanic 
army  in  the  Baltic  States,  because  there 
was  a  vague  suggestion  that  the  Ger- 
mans might  be  used  to  fight  the  Bol- 
sheviks ! 

I  must  do  our  British  representa- 
tives the  credit  of  stating  that  they 
sent  reports  to  the  Peace  Conference 
revealing  the  true  character  of  the 
Von  der  Goltz  army.  They  denounced 
German  intrigues  in  the  Baltic  regions; 
and  showed  clearly  that  there  was  no 
German  intention  of  making  a  serious 
enemy  of  Russia.  It  must  be  six  or 
s;^ven  months  ago  that  I  read  a  report 
which  was  perfectly  explicit  on  this 
point.  And  yet  nothing  was  done,  no 
order  was  given,  as  might  have  been 
given  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice,  for  Germany  to  recall  these 
troops,  until  the  peril  had  grown  too 
obvious.  Naturally  it  was  then  too  late. 
The  gross  negligence  of  somebody  in 
respect  of  the  German  forces  in  the 
Baltic  appears  to  me  to  be  a  first- 
class  scandal  which  deserves  the  strong- 
est denunciation. 

But  my  object  is  not  merely  to 
attribute  blame;  if  one  really  wished 
to  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
draw  lip  an  indictment  of  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Powers  since  No- 
vember, 1918.  There  has  been  nothing 
but  blunder  on  blunder;  but  the  great- 
est blunders  have  always  arisen  out  of 
the  bogey  of  Bolshevism,  which  stam- 
peded us  into  all  sort  of  stupidities. 
At  that  time  Bolshevism  was  hardly 
talked  about:  k,  was  a  strange,  un- 
happy, far-off  thing  to  which  nobody 
in  our  land  paid  attention.  We  talked 
it  into  an  imminent  menace.  We 
advertised  it  as  one  advertises  Pears' 
Soap.  We  hypnotized  ourselves  into  a 
condition  of  mind  in  which  we  could 
not  take  any  step  without  fixing  one 
terrified  eye  on  Russia.  Now  you  need 
only  magnify  a  peri!  in  imagination 
to  make  that  peril  inunense  in  reality. 
We  should  have  quietly  taken  precau- 
tions against  the  monstrous  thing,  but 
we  should  have  kept  our  heads.  We 
did  not  keep  our  heads,  and  now  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  seriously  the  arm- 
ing of  Germany  without  pointing  out 
the  responsibility  of  our  panic  about 
Russia.  Mistakes  on  the  diplomatic 
chessboard  are  not  always  punished  in 
the  corner  where  the  play  is  engaged: 
the  game  may  be  lost  in  the  opposite 
corner. 

One  of  the  first  statesmen  to  utter 
a  series  of  warnings  which  unhappily 
were  not  heeded,  was  M.  Paderewski, 
and  I  well  recall  his  painful  insistence 
upon  the  position  of  Poland,  which  was 
forced  to  fight  instead  of  consolidating 
herself.  At  that  time  Germany  had 
no  fewer  than  200,000  soldiers  in  Up- 
per Silesia  alone.  The  big  German 
guns  were  directed  upon  the  Polish  fac- 
tories. Sooner  or  later  a  deadly  con- 
flict seemed  inevitable.  In  Lithuania, 
in  face  of  the  Polish  troops,  there  were 
soldiers  of  Von  der  Goltz  and  others. 
The  German  intrigues  in  the  Ukraine 
were  continuing — also  under  cover  of 
the  supposed  German  desire  to  fight 
Bolshevism.  What  a  booby-trap  Bol- 
shevism was!  How  cunningily  Germany 


saw  her  ..opportunity  of  playing  upon 
our  panic!  Particularly  did  M.  Pade- 
rewski complain  that  the  treaty  was  not 
executed.  Delay  followed  delay.  This 
is  not  the  moment  to  discuss  the  in- 
flence  of  America's  hesitation  upon  the 
European  muddle;  but  the  provisional 
uncertain  character  of  our  policy  has 
also  much  to  answer  for.  Every  day 
that  passed  was  a  day  gained  by  Ger- 
many. She  grew  stronger  while  we 
drifted  and  demonstrated  our  helpless- 
ness— our  helplessness  against  d'An- 
nunzio,  our  helplessness  against  Ru- 
mania, our  helplessness  against  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  Pasha.  The  victory  was 
slipping  away  from  us,  because  we  had 
not  imposed  our  conditions  at  once,  be- 
cause we  had  not  settled  anything, 
because  we  began  to  disunite  amid 
the  quarrels  of  peace.  With  Italy  at 
loggerheads,  Rumania  disobedient, 
America  disgusted,  Japan  wary,  China 
dissatisfied,  Czecho-Slovakia  embroiled, 
Yugo-Slavia  vigilant,  Greece,  Belgium 
and  other  countries  disappointed,  the 
wily,  patient  Teuton  had  only  to  bide 
his  time,  renew  his  strength,  not  pro- 
ceed too  soon  to  open  defiance,  but 
adopt  a  passive  resistance  to  all  our 
demands;  and  sooner  or  later  there 
would  either  be  a  new  arbitrament  of 
arms,  or  the  dissolving  Alliance  would 
give  up  the  game  as  not  worth  while. 
It  would  be  sihorter  to  state  what  con- 
ditions Germany  has  fulfilled — whether 
in  respect  of  reparation  or  disarma- 
ment or  anything  else — than  to  answer 
what  conditions  Germany  has  not 
fulfilled. 

The  Polish  Premier  solemnly  affirmed 
six  months  ago  that  Germany  had  800,- 
000  men  under  arms,  that  she  could 
raise  2,000,000  at  a  moment's  notice, 
that  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
was  continuing,  "in  order  to  give  work 
to  the  workers."  The  most  significant 
fact  was  that  of  the  methods  which  were 
adopted  to  give  some  sort  of  color  to 
the  drilling  of  men.  In  addition  to  the 
armies,  within  and  without,  always 
capable  of  opposing  a  living  wall  to 
the  Allies,  always  capable  of  'bailing  a 
restoration,  there  were  6ther  more 
camouflaged  regiments  being  raised. 
The  auxiliary  formations  of  Guards 
(Eniwohnewehr)  which  were  created 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  Reich,  for  the 
combat  with  communism,  were  taken 
from  military  control.  They  became  a 
civil  body,  like  the  firemen!  The  in- 
vitation of  Noske  to  the  men,  even  of 
the  villages,  to  enroll  as  volunteers  to 
preserve  order,  obviously  opened  the 
door  to  the  establishment  of  a  huge 
national  army  which  could  be  reckoned 
upon  for  other  purposes.  There  was 
already  a  purely  military  guard  com- 
manded by  officers  and  living  in  bar- 
racks, specially  organized  to  assist  the 
police.  Airmen,  with  their  aerodrome 
at  Biesdorf,  were  even  enrolled  to 
catch  criminals!  The  Monarchist  pro- 
paganda of  Hoffman  and  his  men  be- 
came notorious,  and  the  anti-Semitic 
excitations  to  pogroms  have  been 
recorded.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
called  attention  to  a  bureau  which 
clandestinely  recruited  men  to  attack 
the  Jews.  Now  Noske  did  not  scruple 
to  defend  the  Prussian  Royalist  offi- 
cers, who  manifested  at  Berlin,  stating 
that:  "I  cannot  ask  these  officers  to 
renounce  their  faith."  Everywhere 
one  could  see  the  Royalists  becoming 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  the  Militarists 
becoming  more  and  more  daring.  'They 
are  working  up  the  people  to  a  national 
re-awakening.  Is  it  with  the  complicity 
of  Noske,  whom  the  Allies  regard  as 
the  strong  man  upon  whom  they  could 
rely? 

He  has  himself  expressed  quite  can- 
didly his  opinion  about  the  treaty 
which  obliges  him  to  reduce  his  effec- 
tives to  100,000  men.  He  acknowledges 
the  possession  of  an  army  of  400,000 
men,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  one  counts 
all  the  auxiliary  forces,  the  figure 
must  be  doubled — even  if  he  counted 
the  regular  troops  accurately.  "Show 
me  anyone  who,  in  the  winter,  when 
coal  and  foodstuffs  are  lacking,  when 
there  is  no  work,  would  dare  to  disband 
the  German  army,"  he  said.  "The  de- 
mobilized men  would  join  the  Sparta- 
cists at  once."  But  to  crush  the  Spar- 
tacists he  has  had  to  sell   himself  to 
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and  most  other  people  too.  Nothing 
else  completes  the  dinner  as  well--- 
particularly  at  this  season. 
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the  Monarchists.  The  feeling  in  favor 
of  a  restoration  undoubtedly  grows. 
The  idea  of  the  Throne  is  after  all 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  strong 
Empire.  Whether  Prince  August  Wil- 
helm  of  Hohenzollern,  who  has 
been  particularly  busy  in  the 
organization  of  the  military  forces, 
and  is  the  hope  of  the  Prussian 
officers,  or  whether  another  will  be 
chosen,  is  not  of  much  importance. 
The  great  point  for  the  Allies  to  note 
is  this:  That  a  Monarchical  system 
in  Germany  certainly  means  a  defiant 
Germany,  certainly  means  a  dangerous 
Germany.  In  one  sense,  we  may,  per- 
haps, pretend  that  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  Germany  does  not  concern 
us.  If  the  people  prefer  Prince  August 
to  Ebert,  that  is  their  lookout.  But 
we  are  responsible  in  a  very  real  man- 
ner. We  have  allowed  the  military 
provisions  of  the  Armistice  and  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  to  be  disregarded,  and 
it  is  precisely  because  we  permitted 
Militarism  to  rear  its  head  that  Mon- 
archism  is  rearing  its  head. 

As  for  the  future  of  Germany,  it  cer- 
tainly lies  in  the  East.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  will  be  any  aggression  in  the 
West.  But  Prussia  is  proudly  consci- 
ous- of  her  defeat  of  Russia.  T^e 
strategic  importance  of  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces which  she  wishes  to  get  as  a 
jumping-off  point,  is  patent.  Riga 
might  easily  be  made  into  the  chief 
Russian  port.  Whoever  holds  it  has 
the  key  to  Russian  trade.  The  con- 
trol of  the  littoral  from  Dantzig  north- 
wards, is  commercially  a  prize  whose 
value  cannot  be  overstated.  The  Baltic 
German  Barons  and  the  Baltic  German 
army  between  them  may  get  a  real  grip 
on    these   border    states,     It    must   be 


remembered  that  Eastern  boundaries 
are  not  yet  fixed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Poland  is  not  yet  stable. 
It  must  be  remembered,  above  all,  that 
Germany  realizes  what  she  can  do  if 
she  can  only  join  hands  with  Russia. 

It  is  only  possible  in  my  limited 
space  to  touch  on  all  these  points,  but 
I  must  not  omit  to  quote,  in  passing, 
the  key-sentence  from  the  book  which 
Professor  Daya  wrote  after  Brest- 
Litovsk,  since  it  contains  a  political 
theory  which  is  certain  to  be  adopted. 
"Germany,  Russia  and  Japan,"  he 
cried,  "that  is  the  most  natural  polit- 
ical constellation.  That  is  the  Triplice 
of  the  Twentieth  icentury."  If  one 
could  stay  to  examine  this  doctrine, 
it  could  be  shown  how  ineluctable  is 
it  that  Germany  should  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Russia;  and  whether  it  is 
a  Republican  Russia  or  a  Monarchist 
Russia,  is  not,  I  think,  regarded  as  of 
much  importance.  We  have  two  ene- 
mies— Germany  and  Russia — whose 
fates  are  linked.  How  can  they  avoid 
joining  hands  against  us?  There  is, 
of  course,  a  genuine  fear  of  Bolshevism, 
but  that  fear  is  already  diminishing, 
and  with  a  strong  Militarist  and  Mon- 
archist system  in  Germany  and  a  fur- 
ther evolution  in  Russia,  there  will 
be  no  reason  why  the  two  broken  na- 
tions should  remain  apart.  Let  us 
try  to  have  a  little  realism  in  world 
politics.  We  are  always  behaving  like 
angry  children;  screaming  and  stamp- 
ing our  feet.  Our  policy  towards  Rus- 
sia and  towards  Germany  was  certain 
to  drive  them  together,  to  be  either 
united  in  the  bonds  of  Bolshevism,  or, 
with  different  kinds  of  governments,  in 
commercial  and  defensive  ties.  Pas- 
sion is  a  poor  guide  in  politics. 


One  Automobile  in  Ten  Stolen  ? 

Thieves  are  Organized  in  Gangs  With  Elaborate  Plants  and 
Machinery  Behind  Them. 


\  N  astonishing  state  of  affairs  in  re- 
gard  to  the  theft  of  motor  cars  is 
revealed  by  Alexander  C.  Johnston, 
writing  in  Munsey's  Magazine.  Auto- 
mobile stealing  has  been  reduced,  it 
seems,  to  a  very  well-organized  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  the  sporadic  work  of 
individual  sneak  thieves  but  the  result 
of  efficiently  organized  gangs  with  ex- 
tensive work&hops  and  sales  organiza- 
tions. So  eflicient  is  the  work  done,  in 
fact,  that  one  car  in  ten  in  the  United 
States  is  stolen!     Mr.. Johnston  writes: 

In  this  country  to-day  one-tenth  of 
all  the  motor-cars  annually  produced 
are  stolen.  During  the  year  1918,  two 
hundred  thousand  cars  were  feloniously 
appropriated.  During  that  same  year 
the  automobile  industry,  if  it  had  been 
working  at  normal  speed,  would  have 
produced  approximately  two  million 
cars — a  number  which  reduces  the  per- 
centage quoted  above  to  cold  figures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  abnormal 
conditions  begotten  of  the  war,  the 
production  of  motor-cars  during  1918 
was  barely  one  million,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  th^ts  was  actually  one  in 
five  cars  produced.  Juvenal  did  not 
condescend  to  statistics  in  relation  to 
the  purloining  of  Roman  chariots,  but 
w*  are  surely  justified  in  believing  that 
our  proud  record  would  leave  him 
gasping  with  amazement. 

No  other  product  of  human  industry 
has  ever  been  so  promiscuously  stolen 
as  the  motor-car  is  in  America  to-day. 
Not  even  currency  itself  can  claim  a 
record  of  thefts  equalling  one-tenth  of 
its  total  issuance  each  year.  Within  the 
past  few  years  automobile  stealing  has 
advanced  from  casual  and  sporadic 
outbreaks  to  a  business,  an  industry — 
on€f  might  almost  call  it  a  science — 
under  the  bar  sinister.  And  frankly, 
the  end  is  not  yet,  even  though  the 
matter  has  come  up  for  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  automo- 
bile that  in  its  own  mechanical  person 
it  supplies  the  thief  with  the  incentive 


to  steal,  and  also  provides  him  with 
the  means  of  performing  the  operation. 
The  car  itself  is  property  of  value,  the 
average  for  American  cars  being  two 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  readily  salable, 
for  every  normal  human  being  would 
like  to  have  one,  and  by  its  speed 
and  inconspicuousness  it  provides  the 
thief  with  an  ideal  "getaway."  The  car 
stolen  in  one  block  joins  the  stream  of 
passing  cars  in  the  next  thoroughfare, 
and  is  instantly  swallowed  up  in  a 
multitude  of  similar  vehicles,  hundreds 
of  which  may  be  of  the  same  make  and 
model,  differing  by  not  one  bolt  or  tie- 
rod. 

Talk  about  hunting  for  a  needle  in 
a  haystack!  Give  each  needle  a  speed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  then  try  to 
find  one  particular  needle  in  a  haystack 
made  up  of  nothing  but  needles — that 
comes  nearer  stating  the  case. 

The  modern  professional  automobile 
thief  is  the  most  thoroughly  competent 
practitioner  on  earth.  You  may  lock 
your  car  with  all  the  locks  you  can 
find;  you  may  chain  it  with  nickel-steel 
chains;  you  may  burden  it  down  with 
thief-proof  devices,  but  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  that  if  a  bona-fide  auto-  ' 
mobile  thief  has  determined  to  have 
your  car,  you  are  going  to  lose  it. 
Don't  imagine,  however,  that  I  mean  to 
imply  that  all  automobile  locks  are 
worthless,  for  they  are  not — but  we 
shall  come  to  that  a  little  later  on. 

The  professional  automobile  thief 
has  usually  been  a  chauffeur.  He  has 
probably  worked  in  a  garage,  repair- 
shf<p,  service-station,  or  even  in  an 
automobile  factory.  He  is  a  roaster 
mechanic,  and  knows  every  nut  and 
bolt  on  the  car,  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  may  or  may  not  be  installed, 
every  device  that  has  been  designed  for 
preventing  car-stealing,  better  than  the 
men  who  design  cars,  equipment,  and 
devices. 

This  master  among  thieves  has  a 
method  of  overcoming  every  impedi- 
ment that  is  placed  in  his  way  and  as 
fast  as  new  ones  are  invented  he  finds 
a  way  to  meet  them.  If  conditions  are 
not    propitious    for    working    at    the 
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mechanism  of  the  car,  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent the  owner's  precautions,  the 
light-fingered  gentleman  is  no  whit  dis- 
concerted. He  only  has  to  bring  upon 
the  scene  his  service  car — strangely 
named  for  such  work — and  tow  away 
the  prize  to  a  more  convenient  location, 
where  he  completes  at  leisure  the  task 
of  restoring  his  loot  to  running  condi- 
tion. 

Automobile  thieves  work  in  gangs. 
They  have  a  headquarters,  a  well- 
equipped  garage,  which  frequently  does 
an  honest  business  as  a  side-line,  or 
perhaps  as  camouflage.  Some  of  these 
thieves'  garages  have  completely  equip- 
ped machine-shops,  where  major  oper- 
ations can  be  carried  out,  even  to  the 
building  of  a  car,  if  the  owners  ever 
•desire  to  waste  so  much  time. 

As  soon  as  the  gang  steals  a  car  it 
is  brought  right  up  to  the  garage. 
Numbers  and  identification-marks  are 
removed.  The  mechanism  is  gone  over 
and  put  in  first-class  condition.  The 
body  is  sent  to  the  paint-shop,  another 
department  of  this  interesting  organ- 
ization, and  comes  forth  in  a  new  coat 
of  different  color  from  its  original  hue. 
In  many  of  these  thieves'  garages  it  is 
the  custom  to  hold  cars  until  two  or 
three  more  of  the  same  make  or  model 
have  been  stolen,  and  then  to  tear 
down  and  rebuild  all  of  them,  redis- 
tributing the  parts,  so  as  to  make  fu- 
ture identification  practically  impos- 
sible. 

But  the  development  of  the  car-steal- 
ing industry  does  not  stop  even  here. 
The  latest  wrinkle  is  specialization. 
That  is  to  say  a  gang  of  thieves  selects 
some  popular  make  of  car  and  confines 
its  attention  to  that  particular  line. 
The  garage  is  fitted  up  with  exactly  the 


machinery  needed  to  deal  with  the 
gang's  car.  It  becomes  a  sort  of  pirati- 
cal service-station  for  vehicles  of  its 
special  model.  Naturally  work  flows 
along  with  far  more  precision  than  is 
the  case  where  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  cars  are  handled. 

The  next  step  will  probably  be  spe- 
cialization in  yearly  models  of  popular 
makes,  one  gang  stealing  only  1918 
Hudsons,  while  another  band  may  con- 
fine itself  to  1919  Packards  or  1920 
Studebakers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
these  amiable  gentlemen  thus  reducing 
their  business  to  exact  order,  and 
achieving  organization  along  the  lines 
of  modern  economic  efficiency. 

Not  long  ago  there  died  in  New  York 
a  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  of  half 
a  million  dollars  out  of  stolen  auto- 
mobiles. He  was  the  first  person  who 
applied  real  business  methods  to  this 
ingenious  industry,  and  he  reaped  his 
reward,  though  he  died  eventually  of 
a  nervous  disorder  brought  on  by  his 
risky  method  of  existence. 

This  man  was  a  wholesaler  in  stolen 
machines.  He  had  many  gangs  and 
innumerable  single  operators  working 
for  him.  He  rebuilt  cars,  and  on  occa- 
sions actually  sold  back  to  the  original 
owner  a  vehicle  that  had  passed 
through  his  factory.  He  shipped  his 
loot  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  the 
market  varied  or  the  chase  became  hot. 
He  was  arrested  scores  of  times,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  police  knew 
that  he  was  the  man  higher  up  in  the 
game,  they  never  were  able  to  secure 
a  conviction.  This  individual  was  the 
first  large-scale  operator  in  stolen  auto- 
mobiles, but  he  has  many  imitators  to- 
day. 


How  the  Deposed   Kings  Live 

Some  are  Unhappy  in  Exile — Ex-King  oj  Greece  Says  Belief  in 

Kingships  is  Going. 


INTERESTING  information  with 
reference  to  the  deposed  kings  who 
are  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Switzerland  is  given  by  William  G. 
Shepherd  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 
Mr.  Shepherd  apparently  went  over- 
seas with  the  idea  of  persuading  some 
of  the  better-known  ex-royalties  to 
write  their  experiences  for  Every- 
body's. He  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
any  of  them  to  the  point,  but  he 
leathered  in  the  process  some  informa- 
tion that  is  very  readable    indeed. 

He  intimates,  in  the  first  place,  that 
most  of  the  exiles  are  reasonably  com- 
fortable and  happy.  A  few  are  con- 
sumed with  vain  regrets  and  futile 
ambitions,  and  these,  of  course,  are 
very  unhappy,   indeed. 

One  of  these  is  Sophia,  ex-queen  of 
Greece,  sister  of  the  German  Kaiser. 
When  she  and  her  king-husband,  after 
the  Allies  had  removed  them  from 
Greece,  took  shelter  in  a  hotel  in  a 
certain  Swiss  town,  ahe  decided  that 
a  certain  little  English  church  in  the 

\0  town  would  be  her  place  of  worship. 
ilB-She  declared  that  the  Epi.scopal  creed 
came    nearest    to    the    Greek    Orthodox 

i  sil| creed,  and  that  she  and  her  two  little 
daughters  would  therefore  sit  under 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  British 
vicar.  Some  one  in  her  entourage 
fixed  it  up  with  the  church  warden  to 
rope  off  a  few  paws  for  the  ex-royal 
family,  and,  on  the  first  Sunday,  the 
€x-queen  and  her  entourage,  including 
her  daughters  and  a  lady-in-waiting, 
entered  these  pews  with  a  lowering  of 
ropes  and  a  considerable  to-do  that 
attracted  no  little  attention.  Now, 
English  folks  like  certain  sorts  of 
Icings;  kings,  for  instance,  who  do, 
more  or  less,  what  folks  want  them  to 
do,  but  the  old  idea  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  has  passed  away  in 
England,  and  any  royal  fuss  that  leads 

sr'^*jthem  to  believe  that  this  idea  is  still 
alive  is  bound  to  make  them  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 
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This  little  English  congregation  in 
Switzerland  did  this  very  thing.  It  is  . 
made  up  of  gentle,  God-fearing  sub- 
jects of  King  George,  but,  as  they  them- 
.selves  say,  in  their  British  way,  "There 
was  a  row."  It  was  about  the  ropes. 
Anybody  could  worship  with  them  in 
their  little  church ;  that  wasn't  the 
point.  The  Kaiser  himself,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  sister,-  might  step  in  at 
any  time — perhaps  with  considerable 
benefit  to  himself — to  sit  under  the 
doctrine  of  their  good  vicar.  But  to 
have  a  member  of  the  Hohenzollem 
family  rope  off  a  set  of  pews  in  that 
British  church  and  sit  exclusively  in 
these  pews  in  royal  worship,  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  church  warden 
got  his  come-uppance  that  very  Sun- 
day before  the  folks  had  left  the 
church,  and  the  next  Sunday  the  ex- 
queen  of  Greece  and  her  entourage 
took  their  chances  for  seats  with  the 
other  worshippers,  humbly  and  in  that 
now  world-famous  but  somewhat  one- 
sided spirit  commonly  known  as 
"kamaradship." 

With  Madame  Sophia,  as  with  many  ■ 
another  royalty,  the  belief  that  royalty 
13  royalty,  whether  it  is  enthroned  or 
not,  seems  unalterable,  like  all  the 
things  that  are  pounded  into  our  minds 
when  we  are  children.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Armistice,  when  the  kings 
and  queens  were  fresh  from  their 
courts,  several  of  them  tried  to  keep 
up  court  customs  among  themselves, 
even  in  exile.  This  meant  that  all 
of  them  tried  to  enter  Switzerland 
with  large  followings  of  servants  and 
ladies-in  and  gentlemen-in-waiting. 
The  Republican  Swiss  Government, 
without  the  consent  of  which  no  fugi- 
tive royalty  can  enter  Switzerland, 
was  forced  to  make  special  rules  to 
cover  this  point.  The  Swiss  rules  for 
royal  refugees  are  very  strict;  for  once 
in  its  career,  royalty  in  Switzerland  is 
under  order.s,  and  the  household  lists 
were  scanned  very  carefully  by  the 
Swiss  authorities  before  passports  of 
admittance  to  Switzerland  were  issued. 
Food  was  not  any  too  abundant  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  mouths  of  Swiss 
peasants  had  to  be  filled  before  foreign 
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Another  cup 
please! 


— and  another 

cup  at  night  time 

doesrit  hurt,  if  it's 


Instant  Postum 

Unlike  tea  and  coffee  it  doesn't 
keep  you  awake  or  fiiss  up  your 
nerves.    Its  a  healthful  drink. 

At  all  grocers—No  raise  in  price. 
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A  1 920  Favorite 

THE  Ballantyne  Pullover,  made  of  the  finest  wools,  in 
dainty,  alluring  styles;  it  has  an  irresistible  appeal. 
Ballantyne  knitted  coats  and  pullovers  portray  the  newest 
and  most  attractive  styles  in  these  garments.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  "Ballantynes"  and  you  will  find  that  this 
name  means  the  utmost  in  style,  quality  and  value. 

R.  M.  BALLANTYNE  LIMITED 

STRATFORD,  CANADA 
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t,ervants,  who  catered  only  to  ex-royal 
whims  and  royal  love  of  court  cere- 
mony, could  be  fed.  It  came  hard  on 
the  ex-kings  and  ex-queens  at  firsit, 
but  last  summer,  after  they  had  spent 
half  a  year  or  more  in  a  republican 
atmosphere,  they  seemed  to  have  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  new  idea,  and 
you  saw  them  mingling  in  the  hotel 
lobbies  and  coffee  rooms. 

Shepherd  had  an  interesting  visit  at 
Amerongen.  He  did  not  see  the  Kaiser, 
of  course,  but  he  gathered  some  in- 
formation about  the  broken  autocrat  of 
the  Teutons: 

Count  Carlos  Bentinck,  son  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  host,  accompanied  me  person- 
ally over  the  estate.  With  a  nice  re- 
gard for  the  rules  of  hospitality,  he 
never  once  .  mentioned  the  ex-royal 
guest,  but,  aftei  we  had  passed  several 
Dutch  sentries,  who  stood  about  the 
ground  and  at  the  entrances,  he  sighed 
and  said: 

"This  is  very  much  like  living  in  a 
prison,  isn't  it?" 

There    spoke    the    son    of    the   house, 

who  was  free  to  go   and   come  as  he 

pleased.     I  couldn't  feel,  from  what  he 

'  said,  that  the  Bentinck  household  or  its 

guest  was  happy. 

A  long-bearded,  gray-haired,  broken 
man  is  the  man  who  was  Emperor  of 
Ger-nany.  He  miglit  stand  at  the  foot 
of  any  of  his  own  statues  in  Gr-r'iiany 
and  be  unrecognized.  His  mustaches 
he  no  longer  trains  upward.  They 
droop  at  the  ends,  and,  between  beard 
and  mustache,  his  mouth  is  hidden.  He 
might  go  on  the  streets  of  any  city 
in  the  world — this  man,  more  photo- 
graphed and  painted  and  sculptured 
and  statued  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world — and  pass  unknown  through  the 
crowds.  He  is  afraid  of  people.  On 
a  little  separate  piece  of  land,  pro- 
tected by  a  moat  and  a  high  wall,  he 
spends  his  time  in  sawing  logs.  The 
Bentincks  for  many  years  have  sold 
timber  for  mines.  Much  of  it  went 
to  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  The 
trees  which  the  Bentinck  workmen 
carry  to  the  castle  grounds  are  sawed 
into  mine  timber  by  the  ex-Kaiser  and 
this  timber  is  carried  off  to  be  sold. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  it 
will  find  its  way  to  the  mines  at  Lens, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  German 
army. 

In  a  little  hotel  at  Amerongen, 
where  the  newspaper  men  were  keeping 
watch  on  the  ex-Kaiser,  I  saw  also  a 
worried-looking  German  officer  in  civ- 
ilian clothes.  He  is  the  ex-Kaiser's 
physician.  Once  before  I  had  seen 
that  gentleman.  It  was  in  the  winter 
of  1914  in  the  Kaiser's  Palace  in  Ber- 
lin. I  had  gone  there,  with  other  cor- 
respondents, to  ask  about  the  Kaiser's 
health,  which  at  that  time  was  bad.  He 
came  to  meet  us  then  in  a  splendid 
uniform.  He  alighted  from  a  magnifi- 
cent motor-car,  spoke  with  us  for  over 
five  minutes,  and  then  disappeared  into 
the  palace.  To-day,  sitting  on  this 
hardwood  chair  in  the  yard  of  this  lit- 
tle hotel  in  this  little  country  town, 
reading  a  German  newspaper  of  anti- 
quated date,  as  newspapers  go,  he 
does  not  seem  the  same  man.  He  would 
t^lk  to  correspondents  in  those  days 
of  security.  Now  he  dreads  them  and 
moves  from  his  chair  when  they  come 
near.  He  goes  several  times  every  day 
to  attend  the  wife  of  the  ex-Kaiser, 
whose  heart  is  gravely  affected.  After 
each  visit  he  returns  to  the  hotel,  sits 
himself  down  in  the  yard  and  pores  over 
the  papers  from  home  or  spends  his 
time  thinking.  The  only  happy,  lively 
man  I  saw  of  the  Kaiser's  suite  was 
his  cook.  With  a  face  that  strangely 
resembles  his  master's,  and  with  his 
mustaches  upturned  in  true  kaiserliche 
fashion,  he  goes  to  the  village  market 
or  moves  about  among  the  villagers 
with  happy  greetings,  a  hero  in  their 
eyes  and  in  his  own. 

The  ex-Kaiser  will  not  talk  to  cor- 
respondents or  to  anybody  but  his  old 
and  tru.sted  friends.  He  has  sent 
personal  notes  to  the  correspondents, 
saying  that  he  can  never  imagine  him- 
self talking  or  writing  for  the  public. 
All  in  all,  I  gather  that  he  is  the 
brokenest,  the  unhappiest,  and  most 
hopeless     of     all  the    fallen  monarchs. 


In  a  heedless  mood  you  might,  as  a  re- 
publican American,  be  inclined  to  gloat 
just  a  bit  over  some  of  the  fallen  but 
still  life-loving  royalty  that  you  see  in 
Switzerland.  But  this  broken,  fallen 
man  is  too  miserable  to  excite  any- 
thing but  wonder  at  the  very  depths  of 
his  error  and  misery. 

The  driver  of  my  car  had  driven  the 
ex-Kaiser  a  few  weeks  before  to  see 
the  country  place  which  he  was  about 
to  purchase;  it  was  the  only  time  that 
the  ex-Kaiser  Tiad  left  the  Bentinck 
estate. 

"A  very  sick  man !  Suffering  very 
much!  Very  old  and  very  .sick!"  he 
told  me  in  broken  English. 

Later,  in  Italy,  at  Santa  Margherita, 
I  saw  the  Italians  follow  with  their 
glances  the  figure  of  a  great,  tall,  lanky 
man  w^ho  walked  along  the  country  road 
from  a  suburban  hotel  to  shop  in  their 
town.  He  was  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
uncle  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  had 
once  been  commander-in-chief  of  the 
great  Russian  army.  By  his  simple 
word  and  gesture,  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  men  had  gone  to  their  death; 
he  had  held  the  destinies  of  millions 
of  homes  in  his  long,  slender  palms. 
Now  he  was  bereft  of  all  state  and 
pomp  and  power.  He  did  not  even 
have  an  automobile.  He  might  order, 
in  thunderous  tones,  the  most  humble 
peasant  to  step  off  the  sidewalk  and  let 
him  pass,  and  that  peasant  need  not 
obey.  He  paid  his  hotel  bills  like  any 
other  mortal;  he  had  a  few  old  friends 
with  him  at  the  hotel,  trusty  friends 
who  had  fled  with  him  for  their  very 
lives  from  the  Bolshevik-ridden  Crimea. 
He  came  down  to  meals  when  the  gong 
rang,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  he  liked 
his  coffee  in  the  coffee-room,  with  folks 
sitting  about  the  various  tables,  smok- 
ing and  chatting.  He  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. He  refused  an  offer  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  for  Everybody's 
Magazine  that  would  have  put  an  or- 
dinary person  on  Easy  Street  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  simply  said  that  any- 
thing he  said  or  wrote  would  be  con- 
strued as  politics — and  he  was  out  of 
p^litics;  in  fact,  had  never  been  in  it. 

He  was  about  the  sixth  ex-royal  per- 
son who  had  told  me  he  couldn't  talk 
for   publication. 

I  had  started  out  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  at  least  one  king  to  talk. 
I  had  seen  enough  of  royalty  and  heard 
snough  to  realize  that  they  were  all 
only  a  lot  of  a  certain  kind  of  folks, 
with  a  certain  kind  of  education  and 
certain  sets  of  general  ideas,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us.  I  knew  that  a  free  and 
open  talk  with  one  of  them  would 
prove,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
kings,  after  all,  were  only  folks. 

"Tino"  did  it  for  me;  Constantino  of 
Greece;  brother-in-law  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser;  husband  of  the  ex-Kaiser's 
sister,  the  temporarily  Episcopalian 
Sophia;  Constantine,  who  was  run  off 
his  throne  by  the  Allies  because  he 
prevented  Greece  from  coming  into 
the  war;  Constantine,  whose  second 
son  now  sits  on  the  Athenian  throne. 

With  a  group  of  American  correspon- 
dents who  were  dining  at  a  hotel  in 
Lucerne,  I  heard  that  ex-King  Con- 
stantine was  living  in  that  same  hotel. 
We  were  guests  of  a  number  of  Swiss 
gentlemen  and  the  dinner  was  going 
right  merrily  when  we  sent  up  word 
to  the  ex-king's  equerry  that  we  would 
like  to  meet  the  king.  Word  came  back 
shortly  that  Constantine  would  re- 
ceive us  at  9.45,  after  he  himself  had 
finished  dinner.  One  of  us  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  ourselves  would  not 
be  through  dinner  until  10.45.  Our 
Swiss  hosts  had  some  speeches  to  make. 
We  sent  back  word  that  10.45  would  be 
a  better  hour  for  us.  The  equerry 
replied  that  the  hour  we  had  set  would 
be  agreeable   to  his  majesty. 

At  10.30  our  republican  Swiss  hosts 
enthusiastically  watched  their  repub- 
lican American  guests  rise  from  the 
table  and  start  for  the  elevator  to  go 
upstairs   to   talk  with   a  king. 

They  bade  us  Godspeed ;  they  were 
as  interested   as  we. 

"We'll  wait  right  here  at  the  table 
until  you  corhe  back,"  they  said. 

A  huge,  tall,  blondish,  big-boned  man 
in  a  Tuxedo;  a  bald-headed  man  with 
a  fascinating  depression  across  his 
head   right   abaft  his   tall   brow   stood 


Waiting  for  us  in  a  reception-room.  We 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  code 
to  address  him  as  "majesty."  His 
hands  were  in  his  trousers  pockets. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  he  looked 
nervous.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  thrusting  out  his  chest 
against  a  storm.  After  we  had  been 
presented,,  one  after  the  other,  he  put 
his  shaking  band  back  into  his  pocket, 
and  said : 

"Well,  gentlemen,  is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  ask  me?  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  American  cor- 
respondents." 
"Yes,  we  are,"  admitted  one  of  us. 
"Well,"  said  the  ex-king,  hitting 
directly  on  the  crux  of  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  us,  "I  don't  want 
to  apologize  for  anything  I  did  in  the 
war,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have 
never  been  anti-Entente.  I  did  my  best 
to  keep  Greece  out  of  the  war  because 
I  thought  that  a  little  nation  like 
Greece  couldn't  gain  anything  by  going 
into  the  struggle  with  the  great  na- 
tions." 

"But  do  you  think  she  lost  anything 

by  coming  in  at  last?"  asked  one  of  us. 

"No,"   he   replied,   "she   didn't.      But 

you   see,    she   came   in   too   late   to   be 

badly  hurt." 

That  was  the  way  the  interview 
started.  This  king  was  very  human. 
To  speak  vulgarly,  like  unroyal  folks, 
he  was  trying  to  square  himself  with 
us,  and,  through  us,  wath  America. 
He  talked  of  many  things  that  provoked 
further  questions  on  our  part. 
Did  he  like  the  treaty? 
He  was  in  a  neutral  country,  he  said, 
where  politics  were  not  discussed,  but 
did  we  think  the  treaty  would  end  all 
wars? 

"I  understand  that  there  are  twenty- 
four  little  wars  going  on  in  the  world 
now,"  he  added,  "I  counted  them  up 
lately  in  the  newspapers." 

"And,"  he  added,  "if  the  League-of- 
Nations  idea  is  good,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Americans,  England  and 
France  to  enter  into  a  special  alli- 
ance?" 

We  didn't  know,  and  we  told  him  so. 
But  it  wasn't  politics  that  I  really 
wanted  to  discuss.  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  kings  and  their  affairs.  Ever 
sinc^  old  King  Edward  referred  to  his 
profession  as  "the  king  business"  and 
suggested  that  kings  ought  to  stand  to- 
gether, I  had  cherished  the  perverse 
idea  of  saying  to  some  royalty  some 
fine  day;  "How  is  the  king  business 
getting  along?" 

And,  before  I  knew  it.  this  question 
was  out  of  my  mouth.  I  reminded  the 
former  king  of  what  King  Edward  had 
said;  then  I  asked,  "Have  you  noticed 
that  the  king  business  has  become  more 
difficult  of  late?" 

He  might  have  got  angry  and  closed 
the  interview;  he  might  have  refused 
to  answer,  on  the  grounds  of  imper- 
tinency.  Or  he  might  have  smiled,  as 
if  it 'were  all  an  American  joke. 
He  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  remained  earnest.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said,  slowly  and  seriously — 
this  man  who  had  sat  on  a  European 
throne,  whose  father  had  been  a  king, 
and  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  palaces  of  his  relatives,  who 
form  the  reigning  hou.ses  of  Europe: 

"Let  me  tell  you.  I  think  that  the 
monarchical  idea  is  an  exploded  prin- 
ciple." 

I   think   we   all    gasped. 
After  a  time,  one  of  us  said: 
"Do  you  mean  that  the  monarchical 
form   of  government   is   dead?     Or   do 
you  mean  that  the  idea  of  the  divine 
rip'ht   of  kings    is   exploded?" 

"The  divine  right  of  kings  is 
through  with,"  he  answered.  "I  never 
believed  in  it." 

"You  were  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Europe,  were  you   not?"  I  asked. 

"I  believe  I  knew  them  all  parson- 
ally."  he  answered. 

"Did  you  know  any  of  theiy  who  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  right  of  kings?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  did."  he  replied  slowly. 

"Can  you  tell  us  who  it  was?" 

"The   Kaiser   and   the   Germans,"    he 

said.     "He  was  the  only  ruler  I  knew 

who   believed   in   the   divine    right     of 

kings.     None  of  the  rest  of  iis  believed 


in  it.  Divine  right  of  kings  is  solely 
a  German  idea.  It  existed  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  Kaiser  believed  in  it, 
and  so  did  all  his  people." 

"Did  you  know  the  Czar  of  Russia?" 
I  asked,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  had 
overlooked  Russia  on  the  divine  right 
issue. 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  ver.y  well.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal-minded  men  in 
the  European  courts." 

"If  he  was  so  liberal,  how  was  it  that 
people  were  so  discontented?" 

"The  Czar  never  got  the  truth  about 
anything.  He  was  surrounded  by  men 
who  misinformed  him  about  everything. 
Ht  was  always  misled." 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  silent. 
Then  he  look-^d  up  at  us  with  a  mis- 
chievous smi'e,  and  said: 

"I  knew  all  the  kings  oi  Europe; 
that's  true.  But  I  never  have  known 
one  who  had  the  power  that  is  possessed 
bv  your  President  of  the  United 
States." 

We  all  agreed  that  might  be  true.  We 
had  been  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  and  seen  commoners  like  Lloyd 
George  and  the  Socialist  Vandervelde 
speaking  for  kings  like  George  V  and 
King  Albert,  and  we  knew  that  what 
this  ex-king  said  was  true. 

But  we  also  realized  that  there  was 
a  catch  in  his  statement  somewhere. 
He  was  intimating  that  "the  king  busi- 
ness" was  fairer  to  people  than  the 
republican  form  of  government  might 
be  as  we  knew  it  back  in  the  United 
States.  At  last  one  of  us  found  the 
catch  and  put  it  into  words,  slowly, 
respectfully,  and  mainly  in  the  form  of 
simple   questions. 

"Yes,  our  President  has  a  lot  of 
power,"  we  agreed.  "But  what  do  your 
people  in  Europe  do  if  one  of  their 
kings  goes  wrong  in  the  use  of  power? 
Every  four  years  in  the  United  States 
we  say  whether  or  not  we  want  our 
President  to  continue  to  handle  our 
affairs.  How  do  the  people  in  Europe 
express  their  opinion  that  they  want 
a  new  king?  Is  there  any  way  of  doing 
it  without  a  revolution?" 

"No.  There  isn't,  as  matters  are  ar- 
ranged now,"   answered   Constantine. 

But  his  next  remark  showed  that  he. 
like  other  kings  that  I  have  heard  of 
recently  in  Europe,  is  looking  forward 
to  a  new  day  for  kings. 

"I  only  hope,"  he  said  deliberately, 
"that  the  next  elections  in  Greece  will 
be  fair  ones,  and  that  the  people  will 
have  a  chance  to  freely  express  their 
will  at  the  polls.  Speaking  plainly, 
the    issue    is     between    me    and    Veni- 

zflos " 

Wonder  of  wonders!  A  European 
king,  member  of  the  king-trust,  going 
to  the  polls  against  a  lawyer! 

"I'm  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Greek  people.  If  they  vote 
against  me,  I  will  accept  their  decree. 
But  I  do  want  to  know  that  they  will 
have  a  fair  chance  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1920." 

"Don't  you  think  the  elections  will  be 
fair?"   we   asked. 

"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  controlled  by  soldiers,  and 
that  they  will  be  juggled,"  he  replied. 
"I  wish  you  correspondents  would 
make  my  wishes  clear  to  the  people  of 
America.  There  are  three  hundred 
thousand   Greeks  there." 

A  king  in  politics,  at  last!  Out  in 
the  open,  with  his  lightning-rod  up. 
like  a  presidential  candidate!  A  hum- 
ble seeker  for  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Just  to  relieve  the  seriousness,  and. 
perhaps,  the  shock  of  it,  one  of  us  told 
the  ex-king  how  we  republicans,  at  a 
dinner  with  republicans,  had  left  our 
speeches  and  ceremonies  half  an  hour 
to  meet  a  king. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "the 
right  sort  of  kings  aren't  so  bad." 

And  there  it  all  is,  in  a  nutshell.  X\\ 
the  kings — and  queens — who  are  tramp- 
ing around  the  Swiss  bear-pit  these 
days  are  trying  to  figure  out  how,  if 
they  ever  get  back  again,  they  can  be 
the  "right  sort  of  kings."  Born  to 
thrones,  they  are  now  quite  willing  to 
be  voted  to  them  instead. 

The  war  has  changed  us  all.  The 
whole  king  business,  so  I  found  on  my 
quest,  has  been  turned  as  topsy-turvy 
as  everything  else. 
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HAS  that  good  old  battery  of  yours  begun  to  get 
balky?  To  bring  back  its  snappy  motor- 
spinning  power  may  require  only  a  skilful 
repair.  No  matter  what  your  battery's  make,  your 
road  to  battery-happiness  leads  to  the  nearest  USL 
Service  Station — master  rebuilder  of  batteries. 


Never  to  sell  you  a  new  battery  if  a  repair  of  your 
old  one  is  more  economical  for  you;  to  guarantee 
every  repair  for  eight  months;  to  serve  you  as  you 
would  want  to  be  served  if  you  could  understand 
batteries  as  we  do,  that's  our  instruction  to  our  USL 
Service  Men. 


There's  no  factory-pressure  on  USL  Service  Men  to 
sell  fixed  quotas  of  batteries  within  set  periods — 
that's  not  USL  Service  Station  Policy.  Your  failing 
battery  is  not  used  as  a  lead  to  an  immediate  sale  of  a 
new  one,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with 
our  confidence-building  service. 


Service — service,  all  the  time  is  written  into  every 
agreement  we  make  with  our  Service  Stations  and 
into  every  instruction  we  give  them.  For  the  patron 
we  keep  on  satisfying  is  the  one  we  profit  most  from 
in  the  long  run.  USL  is  not  merely  a  storage  battery ; 
it  is  a  thorough-going  battery  SERVICE,  of  which  the 
battery  itself  is  but  an  essential  part. 

USL  Service  is  for  every  make  of  battery,  but  USL 
Service  Stations  sell  only  the  USL  Battery  with  long 
life  built  into  it  by  means  of  its  Machine-Pasted 
Plates.  They  deliver  the  battery  new  because  it  was 
shipped  and  stored  USL  Dry-Charged  so  that  it  can 
lose  no  vitality  before  it  reaches  the  car-owner. 
Above  all,  the  USL  plan  makes  motoring  folks 
"battery-happy"  with  trained  semce  extended 
through  our  far-reaching  system  of  well-organized, 
successful,  standardized  USL  Service  Stations. 


U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


TRADE 


piJp'C'  Our  50-cenl  Battery  Book  that  answers 
*  *Vl-iI-«  gjg^j^  battery  question.  It's  a  book  of  '"- 
terest  and  value  to  every  man  in  the  automobile  business. 
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SYSTEM  SERVICE 


What  DO'ibURRECDRDS  Mean  toYou  ? 


TUST  so  many  papers  —  papers 
*^  which  you  can  thoughtlessly  dis- 
pose of  after  they  have-  served  your 
present  purpose. 

Or  do  they  represent  the  aggregate  of  many 
business  transactions?  Do  you*  account  them 
the  vital  goodwill  factor  they  really  are — a 
goodwill  factor  whose  value  is  dependent  upon 
the  ease,  accuracy  and  quickness  with  which 
they  can  be  referred  to  any  future  time  ? 

Upon  your  records  the  success  of  your  busi- 
ness —  perhaps  the  work  of  a  life-time  — 
depends.     Your  records  must  be  quickly  acces- 


sible and  carefully  preserved  if  you  are  to  give 
your  customers  proper  service.  To  be  quickly 
found  they  must  be  properly  filed  and  properly 
safe-guarded.  Have  one  place  for  each  and 
have  everything  in  its  place. 
Proper  standardization  of  records  and  proper 
filing  insures  your  business  goodwill,  saves 
time  and  embarrassment  for  you  and  for  all 
those  on  your  staff. 

"Office  Specialty"  Standardized  Equipment 
meets  every  business  need  —  and  Office 
Specialty"  System  Service,  the  result  of  over 
30  years  of  study  of  thousands  of  filinp;  and  record 
keeping  systems — is  offered  to  you  without  stint  or 
limit  in  the  solution  of  your  filing  and  keeping  problems. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.   CO.   LIMITED 

Home  Office  and  Facloriei  NEWMARKET  Canada 

Export  Sales  Office  S60  Broadway.  New  York  City 

Filinti  Equi^tnent  Stores  at : 

Ottawa  Halifax  Hamilton  Winnipeg  Reciiia  Kdmonton 


Calvary      Vancouver 


OFFICE^  Specialty 
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A  New  German  Monarchy? 

French  Papers  Say  That  Counter  Revolution  is  in  Preparation- 
Not  Wilhelm  However. 


'TpHERE  is  a  strong  impression  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  France, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
some  form  of  monarchical  Government 
will  be  again  set  up  in  Germany.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  country  is  full  of  dis- 
content and  that  the  royalists  who 
hanker  for  the  pomp  of  an  Imnerial 
form  of  Government  with  the  privileges 
and  preferences  that  go  with  it,  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  create  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  old  order. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  beintr  created 
the  machinery  for  a  counter  revolution 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  prominent  men,  including 
Hindenburg,  LudendorflF  and  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg  are  figuring  prominent- 
ly in  movements  that  are  openly  hostile 
to  the   present   Government. - 

Current   Opinion   sums   up   the  news 


that   circulates   in    the   European   press 
as  follows: 

The  Noske-Erzberger  combination  in 
power  has  been  transformed  into  a 
government  of  combat.  It  rules 
through  the  "state  of  siege"  and  it  dis- 
solves by  force  the  organizations  of  the 
independent  Socialists.  It  is  arbitrary 
in  its  suppression  of  the  organs  of  the 
extreme  left  wings.  These  papers  are 
the  more  sought  by  the  people  the  more 
they  are  persecuted.  A  military  clique 
surrounds  Noske,  dictates  its  orders  to 
him,  flatters  him  until  he  thinks  him- 
self great,  but  imposes  upon  him  the 
will  of  a  monarchical  party  still  behind 
the  scenes.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
any  accord  between  the  Socialists  in 
power  and  the  left  wing  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  dictatorship  can  suc- 
ceed and  endure  only  by  maintaining 
it."  rule  of  force,  and  well  it  knows  that. 

Switzerland  is  filled  with  rumors 
that  mdke  the  monarchical  restoration 
seem   near   in      Germany.      The     Paris 


Matin  has  a  budget  of  this  Swiss  gos- 
sip based  upon  the  candid  views  of 
business  men  in  the  industrial  regions 
of  Germany.  There  are  plots  afoot, 
supported  by  financiers,  capitalists, 
militarists  and  landed  proprietors,  and 
these  plots  have  gone  so  far  that  one 
day  the  world  will  awake  and  note 
with  surprise  that  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  is  back.  Monarchical  senti- 
ment is  strong  in  the  Fatherland,  or 
so  the  French  daily  avers.  The  revo- 
lution was  satisfactory  to  the  laboring 
poor,  but  it  made  the  "industrials" 
sick.  There  are  men  in  obscurity  who 
know  that  in  a  month  or  more  they  will 
figure  brilliantly  at  the  court  of  the 
next  sovereign.  He  will  not  be  Wil- 
liam II.  His  flight  to  Holland  and  the 
weakness  he  showed  when  the  militar- 
ists pressed  him  hard  seem  to  have 
ended  his  career  forever.  Even  the 
sincere  partisans  of  the  former  Em- 
peror, who  think  he  has  been  maligned, 
realize  the  impossibility  of  his  restora- 
tion. People  remember  what  Bismarck 
said  about  him.  There  is  a  suspicion 
that  the  troops  in  the  east  under  Von 
der  (Joltz,  who  figure  in  every  rumor 
and  alarm,  are  all  in  the  pay  of  the 
monarchists.  They  will  play  their 
part  in  the  impending  restoration  when 
the  hour  strikes.     There  are  to  be  san- 


guinary scenes  in  the  Streets  of  Berlin, 
days  of  suspense,  sensational  dis- 
patches to  a  bewildered  world  outside. 
In  the  end  the  republican  setting  will 
vanish  and  the  trappings  of  monarchy 
must  make  the  Germans  forget  the 
hideous  .lacobin  nightmare.  It  seems 
to  the  French  daily  to  be  all  cut  and 
dried. 

Every  now  and  then  the  newly-cre- 
ated military  force  is  detected  in  a 
monarchical  relapse.  Noske  threatens 
to  punish  an  indiscreet  officer.  The 
troops  defy  him.  The  officers  tell  their 
men  that  Erzberger  and  Ebert  are 
good  for  nothing.  These  manifesta- 
tions are  every-day  occurrences.  At 
Berlin,  at  Munich,  at  Dresden,  the  sol- 
diers get  out  of  hand  in  this  style,  in- 
stigated by  royalist  officers.  When 
Noske  shows  his  teeth,  he  is  told  that 
the  men  will  not  obey  his  orders  if  h« 
does  not  keep  his  temper.  If  the  mili- 
tate clique  undertook  to  upset  Presi- 
dent Ebert  and  his  Bauers  and  his 
Mullers,  the  German  people  would  not 
interfere,  and,  suggests  the  Figaro, 
they  would  not  care.  The  independents 
and  the  communists  would  certainly 
not  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  to 
keep  Noske  going.  The  "National 
Assembly"  at  Weimar,  President 
Ebert  and  his  "ministry,"  represent 
only  a  provisional  arrangement.  The 
elections  are  to  take  place  at  the  latest 
next  spring,  predicts  the  Temps,  fur- 
ther, and  a  "definitive"  chief  magis- 
trate will  be  elected  by  the  German 
people  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage, 
masculine  and  feminine.  The  monarch- 
ists have  their  candidate  ready.  His 
name  is  well  known:  Hindenburg.  If 
he  wiU  not  accept,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  some  other  popular  gen- 
eral out  of  the  many  grouped  by  the 
Germans  among  the  somewhat  numer- 
ous classes  of  heroes  of  the  war.  It 
need  surprise  nobody  to  see  a  member 
of  some  fallen  dynasty  elected  with  a 
roar.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  says 
the  French  organ,  that  before  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  there  were  no  republicans  in 
Germany.  Even  the  most  advanced  So- 
cialists did  not  think  of  modifying  the 
form  of  the  Government,  and  Bebel 
preferred  to  fight  for  his  Marxian 
doctrine  under  the  Hohenzollern  ban- 
ner. This  is  denied  by  the  Vorwarts, 
which  cites  many  instances  to  the  con- 
trary and  affirms  that  republican  ideas 
were  part  of  the  Socialist  propaganda. 


Only    Perfect   Town 
in  the  World 

Created  to  House  Emergency  Fleet 

Employees — Town  Now 

For  Sale 


\  DREAM  that  probably  all  men  of 
broad  vision  have  had,  has  been 
brought  to  consummation  in  a  spot 
along  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
There  a  model  town  has  been  built,  a 
community  that  is  as  perfect  as  man^ 
can  make  it — with  broad  streets,  well- 
planned  houses,  delightful  recreation) 
squares  and  community  centres  for 
business  and  pleasure.  The  war  made 
this  perfect  town  possible.  Homes  ha<? 
to  be  erected  for  the  workers  at  one  of 
the  emergency  shipbuilding  plants  that 
had  to  be  created  in  the  stress  of  the 
submarine  peril  and  so  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  utilize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  model  place.  How 
well  they  succeeded  is  told  in  an  article 
by  Electus  D.  Litchfield  in  the  Amer- 
ican Review  of  Reviews. 

The  model  town,  which  is  called 
Yorkship  Village,  is  now  for  sale.  The 
Government,  of  course,  has  no  further 
use  for  it,  having  gone  out  of  the  ship- 
building business,  and  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  sell  the  place  complete. 
Mr.   Litchfield   writes: 

In     Yorkship     Village,     at     Camden, 
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N.J.,  there  is  seen  the  physical  em- 
bodiment of  a  vision.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  when  we  were  directed  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  the  erection  of  a  town 
to  contain  eventually  2,000  or  moi-e 
houses,  Mr.  Flannery  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Eid- 
Titt  and  Mr.  Leland,  his  advisers — as 
well  as  Mr.  Ackerman,  later  head  of 
the  Department  of  Design  of  the  Hous- 
ing Section  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  the  broad-minded  offi- 
cials of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation — saw  even  as  we  did  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  felt  the 
protents  of  the  war  after  the  war,  of 
which  to-day  we  hear  the  rumbling 
of  the  artillery. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  the  crea- 
tion of  shelter  in  which  to  house  the 
thousands  of  additional  workmen  re- 
quired to  man  the  enlarged  shipyards 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation at  Camden,  and  to  provide  with- 
out delay  the  answer  to  Pershing's 
clarion  call  for  ships  and  more  ships, 
furnished  the  opportunity  to  create 
there  an  outpost  of  defense  in  the  im- 
pending war  against  Bolshevism  and 
industrial  discontent. 

An  outstanding  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented for  the  Government  to  produce 
an  industrial  community  which  should 
be,  as  far  as  reasonable  economy  and 
the  urgency  of  the  case  would  permit, 
an  example  to  private  enterprise 
throughout  the  land;  which  'would 
show  how,  through  providing  proper 
hemes  for  its  employees,  an  industrial 
corporation  could  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  contented  and  efficient  body  of  work- 
,  ers.  It  was  to  be  a  place  where  the 
worker  and  his  family  could  be  healthy, 
happy,  and  contented;  a  place  where 
the  harassing  .strain  of  ill-health  and 
mounting  doctors'  bills  might  in  great 
measure  be  eliminated;  a  place  where 
the  toil  and  drudgery  of  housekeeping 
should  be  reduced  to  its  ultimate  limit, 
and  where  in  exchange  there  should  be 
offered  to  the  mother  and  her  growing 
children  new  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  development. 

It  was  to  be  a  place  of  light  rooms 
and  clean  yards,  with  adequate  play- 
grounds and  amusement  fields;  a  place 
of  beauty  and  appropriateness  and 
cleanliness  so  great  that  a  man  return- 
ing from  his  daily  toil  would  receive 
new  strength  and  recreation;  a  place 
where  the  man  who  could  save  a  frac- 
tion of  his  income,  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain with  it,  for  himself  and  for  hia 
children,  a  share  of  play  and  education, 
literature  and-  music,  and  other  uplift- 
ing things. 

Finally  it  was  to  afford  the  physical 
plant  where  the  worker  might  quietly 
and  in  comfort  discuss  among  his  fel- 
lows the  problems  which  affect  him, 
thus  developing  a  co-operation,  a  unity, 
and  a  community  of  spirit  between 
himself  and  his  fellow-workers  which 
would  develop  cordial  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  in  the  industrial 
organization  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. 

We  did  not  expect  to  create  a  new 
Utopia — ^thie  -realization  of  the  fondi 
dream  of  the  philo.sophers  of  all  age.s — 
but  we  did  hope  to  produce  a  commun- 
ity providing  the  opportunity  for  those 
things  which  are  so  often  denied  to  the 
worker  and  which  we  all  will  agree  are 
really  essential  for  the  development 
of  a  true  American  citizenship. 

It  is  a  few  weeks  less  than  eighteen 
months  since  the  actual  construction 
work  was  started  at  Yorkship  Village, 
and  not  much  more  than  twenty 
months  since  Chester  Allen — of  Lock- 
wood,  Green  &»Co.,  Engineers — walked 
ever  the  Cooper  Farm  with  me,  and 
we  selected  it  as  the  most  available  site 
for  a  village.  Our  dreams  of  what  a 
town  should  be  have  merged  so  quickly 
into  what  it  really  is,  that  sometimes 
I  feel  as  though  double  the  time  must 
have  elapsed. 

We  have  in  the  village  to-day  about 
1,400  houses,  with  playgrounds  and 
.  recreation  fields.  The  houses  have  no 
dark  rooms,  and  they  all  have  up-to- 
date  sanitary  and  economic  appliances 
for  carrying  on  the  domestic  operations 
of  the  home.  There  are  eight  miles  of 
streets  paved  with  concrete,  many 
square  miles  of  lawn,  twenty  miles  of 
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I  "HERE  is  no  need  to  let  a  single  piece  of  f  ur- 
■*■       niture  lose  its  new-like  appearance — fre- 
quent treatment  with  O-Cedar  Polish  will  pre- 
serve the  finish.     A  Polish  that  cleans  as  it 
polishes — first,  by  removing  all  dust,  grime  and 
dirt     then    imparting    a    high,  dry, 
lasting  lustre  that  reveals  the  grain 
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fence  and  hedges  and  well-established 
trees. 

There  still  remains  to  be  built  the 
one  building  which  should  have  first 
been  erected:  the  commercial,  amuse- 
ment, and  community  centre  of  this 
important  town.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared, estimates  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  money  is  available.  From  the 
appropriation"  of  $12,000,000,000  set 
aside  for  the  creation  of  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage, there  will  be  turned  back  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  and 
while  it  may  be  that  the  instructions 
from  Congress  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporations,  to  retire  from  the  real- 
estate  business,  may  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  that  building  under  Government 
auspices,  sooner  or  later  a  way  must 
be  found  to  provide  for  its  erection. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  in  authority 
may  not  lose  the  picture  of  this  as  an 
outpost  in  our  industrial  defense,  and 
count  this  potential  community  a  mere 
group  of  houses  to  be  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  thus  throw 
away  a  great  opportunity  to  show  the 
country  what  an  industrial  community 
should  be. 

The  theory  of  the  Yorkship  town 
plan  is  that  the  amusement  and  com- 
mercial features  of  the  village  should 
bi'  concentrated  on  the  Public  Square, 
and  that  therefore  all  roads  should  lead 
directly  there  or  to  the  shipyards. 
These  elemental  considerations,  to- 
gether with  the  contours  and  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  town,  were  re- 


sponsible for  the  street  plan  of  the 
village. 

What  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  the 
future  of  the  Village?  It  has  been  de- 
creed that  all  Government  housing 
must  be  sold.  This  place  cannot  be 
sold  piecemeal.  The  usual  rules  for 
the  disposal  of  real  estate  will  not  be 
applicable  here.  The  integrity  of 
Yorkship  Village  must  be  maintained. 
Congress  does  not  direct  how  the 
houses  shall  be  sold,  or  to  whom. 

There  are  two  plans  for  the  sale  of 
Yorkship  which  are  practical  and  rea- 
sonable. One  is  that  it  be  sold  directly 
to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation, which  may  then  operate  it  as  a 
company-owned  town  or  in  any  other 
fashion  it  may  elect.  Or,  the  Village 
may  be  sold  directly  to  a  Yorkship 
Village  Company,  which  will  operate  it 
for,  and  sell  it  to,  its  inhabitants — not 
piecemeal,  but  as  a  whole. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams,  Housing  Advisor  to  the  Can- 
adian Government,  and  Mr.  Lawson 
Purdy  of  New  York,  we  have  prepared 
for  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration a  plan  for  partner  ovraership 
of  the  Village,  which  we  hope  some  day 
v.nll  be  realized.  It  provides  in  the 
main  that  the  Government  and  the 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  shall  agree 
to  a  normal  rental  value  of  the  town 
and  that  its  present  capital  value  be 
determined  by  working  back  from  this 
total  of  rentals  at  a  12  per  cent,  basis; 
and    that    the    difference    between    the 


capital  value  and  the  actual  expendi- 
ture be  written  off  as  a  war  loss. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  York.ship 
Village  Company  shall  be  a  copartner- 
ship organization.  The  tenant  will  not 
become  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  definite 
house  in  which  he  lives;  but  the  occu- 
pancy thereof  will  be  secured  to  him,  at 
the  rental  fixed,  except  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  or  acts  or  defaults  of  his 
tending  to  serious  detriment  of  the 
property.  In  lieu  of  acquiring  the 
deed  to  a  particular  house,  he  pays  a 
given  amount  of  capital  into  the  com- 
pany. In  other  words,  members  of  the 
company  collectively  own  all  of  the 
real  property  of  the  village.  No  mem- 
ber will  be  able  to  say  "This  house  is 
mine";  but  they  all  can  say  "These 
houses  are  ours." 

The  rentals  being  based  at  12  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  is  the  percentage  counted 
as  reasonable  among  speculative  build- 
ers in  Philadelphia,  it  is  obvious  that 
under  proper  management  each  renter 
will  be  paying  a  sufficient  amount  to 
pay  to  the  Government  4%  per  cent, 
upon  its  mortgage  and  2  per  cent,  on 
the  total  face  of  this  sum  in  amortiz- 
ation of  it,  together  with  bVz  per  cent. 
of  the  capital  value  of  the  property  for 
taxes,  maintenance  and  operation,  and 
surplus.  How  much  this  surplus  will 
be  will  depend  upon  the  care  which  the 
tenants  take  of  the  property,  the  per- 
centage of  vacancies,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  management. 


Germany  Quickly  Recovering 

Industrial  Activity  is  Very  Marked — Incident  Showing  How  Hatred  of  the  British 

Grows  Since  the  War 


T^HAT  Germany  will  in  a  short  space 
■*■  of  time  arise,  Phoenixlike,  from 
the  ashes  of  her  past  commercial  great- 
ness and  again  occupy  her  former  place 
among  the  big  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Julius  M.  Price  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. Mr.  Price's  opinion  is  formed 
from  experiences  gained  in  important 
industrial  centres  in  the  occupied  dis- 
trict. Incidentally  he  gives  us  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  the  hatred  with 
which  the  British  are  regarded  by  the 
Germans : 

The  German,  he  says,  has  always 
given  me  the  impression  of  liking  work, 
and  liking  it  for  its  own  sake — where- 
as the  British  workman  only  appears 
to  work  because  he  is  actually  forced 
to  for  his  livelihood — downing  his  tools 
on  the  very  stroke  of  the  hour  and 
leaving  off  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

This  was  particularly  brought  home 
to  me  during  my  recent  visit  to  Cologne 
and  the  zone  occupied  by  the  British 
Army  of  the  Rhine.  Everywhere  I 
went  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  working  with 
feverish  energj'  and  the  evident  deter- 
mination to  make  up  for  the  lost  time 
of  the  past  five  years. 

One  has  not  to  be  long  in  -Germany 
to  realize  that  she  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing crushed,  or  even  unduly  humiliated, 
by  the  military  disasters  which  were 
supposed  to  have  overwhelmed  her. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  borne  home 
to  you — and  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
gradually  that  you  realize  it.  There  is 
no  trumpeting  of  German  vitality.  On 
the  contrary. 

When,  for  instance,  one  asks  a  manu- 
facturer or  shopkeeper  how  da.s 
Geschdft  is  going,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
tersely  admit  that  things  might  be 
wor.se,  though  he  generally  does  so  with 
an  air  of  apologetic  condescension  that 
is  very  irritatintr,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  a  conceited  strong  man  who 
knows  his  strength  so  well  that  he  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  on  it 
when    holding    converse     with     anvone 


who  is  obviously  not  so  well  favored 
by  Providence. 

What  invariably  strikes  one  immedi- 
ately on  crossing  the  frontier  into 
Germany  is  the  quite  extraordinary 
number  of  factory  chimneys  one  sees 
everywhere.  They  seem  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  windmills  in  Holland. 

Every  village  and  every  town  I 
motored  through  appeared  to  have 
some  local  industry  that  calls  for  a 
factory,  and  all  of  these,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  outward  appearances, 
were  hard  at  work,  and  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  well-being  which  was 
positively  disconcerting  when  one  re- 
called how  the  Germans  have  been 
whining  oyer  the  misery  and  dearth  of 
everything  brought  about  by  the  block- 
ade. It  has  not,  apparently,  taken  long 
to  get  over  some  at  least  of  its  more 
immediate  effects. 

Of  slackness  I  saw  no  sign  anywhere. 
One  experienced  the  feeling  of  being  in 
a  veritable  hive  of  industry,  and  from 
all  this  activity  there  can  be  but  one 
deduction — it  must  perforce  tend  to 
hasten  the  day  when  Germany  will 
again  become  a  formidable  opponent  in 
the  arena  of  the  world's  commerce,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain — even  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
she  has  to  recover  her  trade  with  us 
through  roundabout  and  indirect 
sources.  I  noted  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  this  renascent  enterprise 
everywhere  in  the  occupied  area. 

The  German  is  unquestionably  a 
pa.=t-master  in  the  art  of  make-believe, 
but  there  was  no  necessity  for  anything 
of  the  sort  here,  it  was  only  too  evi- 
dent that  everything  was  going  well. 

There  are  no  out-of-work  doles  in 
Germany,  I  believe,  so  all  this  well- 
being  can  only  have  been  brought  about 
by  those  smoking  factory  chimneys 
that  disfigure  the  countryside  every- 
where around  the  city. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  realize  that 
it  was  impossible  to  form  any  true  con- 
ception of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
Germany  from  what  we  saw  in  the 
f'ccupied  area.  As  might  be  expected 
from  so  servile  a  race  as  the  Huns,  the 
presence  of  the  Allied  troops  had  en- 
gendered an  obsequiousness  that  was 
a'most  nauseating  at  times.  Every- 
where were  fawning  and  cringing  that 
got  on  one's  nerves.     You  felt  that  it 


was  only  the  thinnest  of  veneer  and 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  beast  was 
about  as  near  the  surface  as  it  could 
safely  be. 

Outside  the  Allied  zone,  however, 
was  a  very  different  matter,  and  in 
certain  places  you  were  "asking  for 
trouble"  if  you  ventured  only  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. This  was  impressed  upon  me  by 
a  somewhat  exciting  experience  I  had 
in  Diisseldorf  which  is  perhaps  worth 
recounting. 

To  go  anywhere  outside  the  line  of 
Allied  posts  meant  obtaining  a  special 
pass  from  the  British  Permit  Officer 
and  getting  it  "allowed"  by  the  German 
authorities,  who  had  a  bureau  in 
Cologne.  No  "objection"  was  made  to 
my  going,  and  I  was  given  a  type- 
written note  to  that  effect  to  take  to 
the  Teuton  official. 

Almost  needless  to  add  that  this 
gentleman  was  courtesy  personified, 
and  I  was  not  kept  waiting  longer  than 
it  took  to  make  out  and  stamp  the  docu- 
ment which  would  enable  me  to  cross 
the  boundary-line  into  unoccupied 
Germany. 

The  British  stamp  had  now  to  be 
added,  and  I  was  then  free  to  leave.  I 
may  mention  that  I  was  strongly  ad- 
vised not  to  go  in  uniform  if  I  could 
possibly  help  it,  but  this  was  unavoid- 
able, as  I  had  not  mufti  with  me,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  was  on  this  point 
that  the  incident  I  am  relating  came 
about. 

Ten  minutes  brought  me  to  the  out- 
lying British  picket  where  my  permit 
was  carefully  scrutinized  before  I  was 
allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  evidently 
as  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  occupied 
zone  as  it  was  to  get  into  it. 

Before  I  had  got  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  British  I  had  the 
uncanny  sensation  of  being  alone  in 
hostile  country.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  malevolent  glances  I  received 
from  the  rough-looking  working  men  I 
met.  and  I  realized  the  mistake  I  had 
made  in  coming  in  uniform. 

In  the  village  a  big  crowd  gathered ; 
I  was  the  butt  of  many  pointed  re- 
marks before  the  car  started,  and  the?e 
continued  the  whole  way  to  Dusseldorf. 

Diisseldorf  looked  its  best  that  fine 
afternoon,  well-dressed  people  thronged 
the  pavements,  big  cars  dashed  by  in 


all  directions,  and  there  was  the  gen- 
eral air  of  prosperity  that  one  had  be- 
come so  familiarized  with  in  Germany. 

It  was  apparent  at  a  first  glance 
that  here  one  was  really  in  the  midst 
of  the  true  German  element  without 
any  of  the  artificiality  which  was  so 
obvious  in  the  occupied  area. 

I  was  looking  for  a  quiet  restaurant 
where  I  could  take  refuge  and  dine 
leisurely,  as  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spare,  when  suddenly  a  policeman  came 
up  to  me  and  touching  his  cap  asked  if 
I  had  a  permit  to  be  in  Dusseldorf.  I 
replied  jokingly  that  1  should  not  be 
quite  such  a  fool  as  to  be  there  without 
one,  and,  producing  my  pass,  handed 
it  to  him. 

The  fellow  read  the  paper  carefully, 
then,  folding  it  up  again,  handed  it 
back  to  me  and,  saluting  politely,  said 
it  was  quite  in  order  and  walked  on.  I 
waited  and  lit  a  cigarette,  so  as  to  give 
him  time  to  get  well  ahead,  as  people 
were  waiting  around  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on  I 
came  "up  with  him  again;  he  was  talk- 
ing with  three  men.  As  I  got  abreast 
of  them  he  stepped  towards  me  quickly, 
and  in  an  insolent  tone,  which  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  his  previous 
politeness,  vociferated  that  I  had  no 
right  to  be  there  in  uniform. 

"You  are  in  Germany  now,  not  Eng- 
land, and  you've  got  to  take  that  off 
at  once,"  he  added,  catching  hold  of  the 
cross-strap  of  my  Sam  Browne  belt. 

With  that  the  men  with  him  came 
forward,  and  one  of  them — a  big  fel- 
low whose  face  was  positively  blazing 
with  hate — poked  his  finger  roughly  at 
my  medal  ribbons,  and  shouted: 

"And  those,  too,  you  cursed  English- 
man." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  narrate 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  yelling, 
surging  mob,  men  and  women;  where 
they  all  came  from  so  quickly  I  can't 
imagine,  unless  they  had  been  closing 
round  me  without  my  noticing  it. 
Sticks  and  sunshades  were  raised 
threateningly  at  me,  and  I  had  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  at  any  moment  I 
might  get  a  smash  on  the  head  from 
behind. 

In  the  be.st  German  I  could  muster, 
and  assuming  a  coolness  which  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel,  I  explained  I  was 
only  in  Dusseldorf  for  a  short  visit 
and  was  returning  to  Cologrue  that 
evening;  then  I  elbowed  myself  some 
space,  lit  another  cirgarette,  and  forced 
my  way  roughly  through  the  crowd 
which,  strangely  enough,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  stop  me. 

An  excited  discussion  ensued  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  do  with  me,  but  I 
did  not  wait  to  hear  it  out.  I  had 
noticed  there  was  a  restaurant  round 
the  corner  a  short  distance  away,  so 
without  undue  haste,  as  I  felt  I  was 
being  followed,  I  made  my  way  to  it 
and  decided  it  was  advisable  not  to 
show  myself  in  the  street  again  until 
it  was  time  to  go  to  the  railway  station 
I  wasn't  taking  any  more  chances — I 
did  not  want  to  return  to  Cologne  on 
a  stretcher  in  an  ambulance  wagon  if  I 
could  help  it. 

I  had  just  finished  dinner  when  the 
waiter  came  and  told  me  the  taxi  I  had 
ordered  had  arrived.  It  was  drawn  up 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which 
was  almost  deserted.  For  a  few  mom- 
ents the  driver  had  some  trouble  in 
starting  the  engine,  and  I  had  visions 
of  missing  my  train.  As  we  at  last  got 
away  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  shrill 
v/histle.  Glancing  back  T  saw  several 
rr>en  coming  round  the  corner  running 
in  our  direction,  then  a  handful  of 
gravel  rattled  against  the-  back  of  the 
car. 

It  wa«  no  great  distance  to  the  sta- 
tion, but  we  had  to  cross  several  big 
thoroughfares  which  were  ablaze  with 
light  and  thronged  with  people,  so  it 
was  with  no  slight  relief  that  I  at  last 
found  myself  on  the  platform  away 
from  the  crowd. 

Slight  as  was  the  incident.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  was  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  of  hatred  of  the  English- 
man that  underlies  the  thin  veneer  of 
Hun  obsequiousness  in  the  occupied 
area,  and  which  will  stimulate  the  na 
tion  to  carry  on  the  commercial  war  hy 
any  means — fair  or  foul. 
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Watch  for  the  Next  Issue  of 
MacLean's  on  February  15th 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  now  launched  on  a  new  phase  of  its 
career  as  a  semi-monthly  and  readers  will  have  to  wait  only  two 
weeks  for  the  next  issue.    It  will  be  out  on  February  15th  and  the 
editors    say    that    in    many    respects   it   will   be   the   best   number   of 
MACLEAN'S  ever  printed.    In  addition  to  the  supreme  interest  of  its  con- 
tents the  next  number  will  appear  in  a  new  typographical  dress. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  features  that  will  be  found  in  February 
15th: 

The  Grave  Drug  Menace     - 

By  EMILY  F.  MURPHY 

The  first  of  a  series  of  sensational,  but  authoritative  articles  on  the  growth  of  the  drug  habit  in  Canada. 
Mrs.  Murphy,  who  is  police  magistrate  in  Edmonton,  is  in  a  position  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  this 
insidious  evil  and  to  point  out  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  check  it. 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah 

By  J.  L.  RUTLEDGE 

The  story  of  Ernest  Lapointe,  M.P.  for  Kamouraska,  who  is  regarded  as  the  certain  leader  of  the 
Quebec  wing  of  the  Liberal  party — how  he  made  his  entry  into  politics  and  the  steps  by  which  he  has 
since  risen  to  a  position  of  leadership.    It  is  a  fascinating  piece  of  political  history. 

The  Land  of  Nanabijou 

By  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  JENKINS 

There  is  a  tremendous  tract  of  land  in  Canada  of  unlimited  agricultural  possibilities  that  for  some 
strange  reason,  has  been  practically  overlooked  by  Canadians.  It  is  the  land  of  promise  for  the  future, 
perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  the  market  basket  of  Canada.  Mr.  Jenkins  tells  all  about  this  great 
country. 

The  Story  of  the  Aliens 

,     By  FLOYD  S.  CHALMERS 

A  few  years  ago  Jule  and  Jay  J.  Allen  ran  a  little  movie  theatre  in  Brantford,  Ontario.  To-day  they 
own  or  control  costly  theatres  from  one  coast  to  the  other  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
valued  at  $20,000,000.  They  have  become  the  biggest  exhibitors  and  distributors  of  moving  pictures 
in  the  world.  The  story  of  how  they  accomplished  this  miracle  is  clearly  and  interestmgly  told  by 
Mr.  Chalmers. 

The  Blood  Brother 

By  W.  A.  ERASER 
A  virile,  gripping  tale  of  the  northern  mining  country  by  this  master  of  the  short  stoiy  whose  "Bulldog 
Carney"  stories  were  so  popular  with  readers  of  MACLEAN'S  last  year. 

The  Diamond  Hunters 

By  HENRY  P.  HOLT 
A  story  of  adventure  that  involves  two  Canadian  seamen  in  a  search  for  diamonds  in  the  South  Seas. 
Two  generous  instalments  of  "The  Thread  of  Flame"  and  "Spanish  Doubloons"  will  appear. 

Just  Two  Weeks  to  Wait 

February  15th  issue  will  be  for  sale  all  over  Canada  on  February  15th 
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Science    Cannot   Improve 

This  Tread 


Research,  tests,  experiments, 
consuming  years  of  toil  and 
enormous  outlay,  have  failed 
to  develop  a  better  tire  tread 
than  the  Goodyear  All- 
Weather  Tread.  Under  this 
tread,  science  has  made  won- 
derful tire  improvements. 
Each  year  Goodyear  Tires 
have  been  giving  greater 
mileage  and  lower  costs. 

To-day  you  can  buy  the 
crowning  Goodyear  achieve- 
ment— the  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire. 


But  you  buy 
it  with  the 
Goodyear 
All -Weather 
Tread,  Be- 
cause All- 
Weat her  Tires 


A II- Weather  Tires  are 
All- Wheel  Tires 


are  All -Wheel  Tires.  This 
is  the  finest  tread  man  can 
build.  It  rides  smoothly  and 
steers  easily. 

Rugged  blocks  of  tough  rubber  each 
offer  four  sharp  edges  to  the  sHp- 
pery  road.  These  blocks  are  scien- 
tifically arranged.  Your  car  climbs 
out  of  ruts  and  crosses  icy  car  tracks 
as  on  a  dry  day. 

With  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
Tires  on  all  five  rims,  the  appear- 
ance of  your  car  is  always  balanced, 
no  matter  what  tire  change  you  make. 
Front  wheel  skids  (the  more  dan- 
gerous) are  eliminated. 


Right  now  your  car 
especially  nfeeds 
protection  against 
winter  roads.  See 
a  Goodyear  Ser- 
vice Station  Dealer. 


The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber  Co.  of  Canada, 

Limited 


MADE 
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IN    THE    INTEREST 
OF  YOUR  SKIN.  USE 


BABY  S 

OWN  SOAP 


•■Tnn-M' 


\ 


Preferred 
Stocks  Paying 
7%  to  8% 

Well  secured  issues  of 
strong  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Companies  that 
help  the  investor's  in- 
come to  meet  today's 
demands  upon  it. 


Circulars  concerning  four 
such  issues  sent  on  request. 


GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Membera  ^^ontreill  Stock  Ex<  hangr 

Deilcra  in  Canadum  Bond   Iftsue« 

MONTKEAL  TORONTO  OTTAWA 


IMDT 


GENUINE 


DiANONDS 

^     ON    APPROVAI. 

-     $22- A  MONTH 


Wear  a  genuine,  perfect  diamond  for 
one  week  at  our  expense.  Examine  the 
stone  under  all  conditions,  then  don't 
buy  unless  we  save  you  from  10%  to 
0%.  We  sell  direct  to  you.  at  importer'* prices. 
We  can  give  ydu  best  values  in  Canada. 

OPEN  A  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  1^°^^  "J-" 

may  pay  as  low  as  $2  a  month.  No  notes  or  mort- 
gages. Small  deposit  with  order  balance  as  desir- 
ed. All  Charge  Account  dealings  confidential. 
]0%caah discount.  7H%  increase  guaranteed. 
Diamonds  purchased  from  us  may  be  exchanged 
any  time  at  a  7H%  increase. 

VMIMLUU  hHhtbeautiful  catalog  of 
exclusive  diamond  rings,  pendants,  tiepins,  etc 
Gives  history  of  the  diamond,  explains  qualities 
and  values,  and  how  you  may  get  pne  to  wear  a 
week  without  cost.  A  book  every  diamond-lover 
[should  have.     Send  to-day^ 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dept    42  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT 

IN    YOUR    HOME 


FREE 


By   the  Oldeat   and    Most    Reliable    School    of 

Music  in  America     Establiahed  1895 
Piu»,     Or(in,     Violin,     Mandolin,     Guitar,     B^jo,     Etc. 


Soo  ulk    mow     niiMM.    liMi  iim  quuU^ 

)'•>  ,^;;irjtM>:  oT  advance<l  players.  One  lesaon  weekly. 
. -• :  .'.i-.ii«  make  everytfaiin«  plain.  Only  expense 
w-,  -  :r  i*r  flay  to  cover  cOHt  of  postage  and  muaic 
iifv-fl.  Write  for  I'"TtKK  lMx>k]<;t  which  explains  erery- 
thtag  In  full. 
oMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MBSIC,  S  Ukaude  Bldf.,  Ckicaio 
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Steel  Leader  Plans  Labor  Rule 

Foster,  the  Man  Who  Directed  Pittsburgh  Strike,  is  a  Direct  Action  Advocate- 

— Less  Radical  Now  Than  Formerly 


npHD  man  who  organized  and  di- 
rected  the  big  .steel  strike  in  the 
United  ^States,  William  Z.  Foster,  is 
an  outstanding  figure  in  many  ways. 
He  is  a  sinister  figure  in  that  he  is  a 
professed  syndicalist  and  a  believer  in 
the  right  of  labor  to  take  over  the 
absolute  control  of  all  industry.  That 
violence  would  be  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion does  not  worry  him.  He  believes 
that  a  certain  amount  of  bloodshed  will 
be  inevitable;  at  least,  he  held  this 
view  some  years  ago,  when  he  pub- ' 
lished  a  book,  "Syndicalism,"  and 
quite  openly  professed  that  idea.  Fos- 
ter is  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
body  stands  for  the  gaining  of  labor 
objectives  by  constitutional  methods, 
but  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  joined 
with  the  object  of  directing  the  policy 
of  that  organization  ,  along  the  lines 
that  he  favor§. 

Nevertheless,  writes  Martin  Green  to 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  from 
Pittsburgh,  Foster  is  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  now,  if  not  hereafter. 
Not  long  since  he  was  an  avowed 
I.  W.  W.,  an  enemy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  slow-moving 
methods  of  that  organization.  At  this 
writing,  according  to  labor  leaders,  he 
is,  next  to  Samuel  Gompers,  the  most 
potent  influence  in  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  where  "he  has  pop- 
ped up  with  the  effect  of  a  submarine 
popping  up  in  the  midst  of  a  convoy 
in  mid-Atlantic  during  the  war."  Fos- 
ter, we  are  told,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning "directed  the  strike  from  a  little 
room  in  the  Magee  Building  in  Pitts- 
burgh. He  has  no  private  office.  The 
room  is  equipped  with  roll-top  desk, 
which  is  never  closed,  a  typewriting 
machine  desk  and  a  table  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  place  is  as  open  as  a 
frankfurter  stand  at  Coney  Island. 
Foster  meets  all  comers.  He  talks  free- 
ly with  his  lieutenants  in  the  hearing 
of  newspaper  correspondents,  for  some 
of  whom  he  has  high  personal  regard, 
although  he  has  no  regard  whatever 
for  the  press  as  an  institution.  He 
talks  over  the  long-distance  telephone 
to  his  associates  in  Chicago,  Youngs- 
town,  Johnstown  and  other  steel-mill 
centres,  and  with  aides  in  Washington, 
and  then,  to  make  clear  to  those  who 
have  heard  his  conversation  just  what 
it  was  all  about,  he  tells  what  the  fel- 
low on  the  other  end  of  the  line  told 
him.  He  is  a  slim  man,  about  five  feet 
nine  inches  tall,  a  typical  Western  rail- 
roader. His  hands  show  that  he  has 
worked  hard  in  his  time,  and  he  must 
bo  under  forty.  He  has  a  good  head, 
small  ears,  keen,  clear  eyes,  the  jaw 
and  chin  of  a  leader  of  men,  a  small 
mouth  with  thin  lips  and  the  most 
leisurely  way  of  doing  things.  His 
smile  is  quite  engaging,  although  when 
he  smiles  he  shows  only  his  strong, 
quite  even  upper  teeth.  His  cheeks 
dimple  a  bit  at  such  times  and  the 
outer  corners  of  his  eye  wrinkle,  but 
ho  is  not  much  given  to  smiling.  In 
the  course  of  a  day  he  gets  away  with 
a  terrific  amount  of  work.  He  is  the 
ideal  executive  in  that  he  generally 
confines  himself  to  direction,  but  he 
does  take  upon  himself  some  minor 
tasks  which  indicate  that  there  have 
been  times  when  he  found  that  leaving 
some  duties  to  others  was  not  the  best 
policy  for  Foster.  For  instance,  he 
takes  all  the  money  that  comes  in  to 
the  bank  in  person.  He  has  some  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  which  involves 
scribbling  on  loose  sheets  of  paper 
which  he  drops  in  to  drawers  of  his 
desk.  When  he  gets  down  to  it  he 
keeps  two  .stenographers  busy,  but  he 
will  knock  off  in  the  middle  of  a  dic- 
tation to  talk  with  visitors  about  the 


strike   and   what     he    professes   to  be 
trying  to   do." 

Foster  does  not  deny  that  he  en- 
tered the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  his 
ideas  upon  the  organization.  But  he 
insists,  and  it  is  admitted,  that  in  all 
his  operations  since  then  he  has  scru- 
pulously followed  the  rules  of  the 
Federation  in  respect  to  organization 
and  management.  On  the  Senate  grill 
Foster  reluctantly  repudiated  in  a  sort 
of  way  much  of  the  extremely  radical 
doctrine  which  fired  his  mind  a  few 
years  ago.  He  has  become  "possibly  a 
little  less  impatient,  a  little  less  ex- 
treme, possibly  an  advocate  of  the  sys- 
tem of  unionism  as  we  find  it  in  Amer- 
ica and  England."  Although  self- 
educated  and  "raised  in  the  slums,"  he 
is  said  to  have  a  wide  vocabulary  and 
to  possess  an  astonishing  command  of 
correct  English  when  he  wants  to  use 
it.  He  says  he  is  a  railroad  man  by 
training,  that  he  has  also  been  a  street 
car  worker  and  has  organized  carmen's 
unions  in  the  West.  It  has  been  quite 
impossible  for  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents to  get  him  to  detail  his  ac- 
tivities since  he  became  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  reach  his  goal  is  to* 
educate  conservative  organized  labor 
to  think  along  his  lines  by  getting  right 
into  the  midst  of  it  and  spreading  his 
propaganda  from  the  inside  out.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  in  1910  Foster 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Seattle  Call,  a 
Socialist  paper,  and  that  he  shortly  af- 
terward became  identified  with  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  for 
whom  he  went  to  Europe  as  an  ac- 
credited representative  iust  before  the 
war.  Touring  France,  Germany  and 
A  ustria-Hungary,  he  sent  back  contri- 
butions to  Solidarity,  the  I.  W.  W. 
organ.  It  was  during  a  labor  meet- 
ing in  Budapest  that  Foster  attacked 
the  credentials  of  James  Duncan,  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  sought  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  I.  W.  W.  was  the  lead- 
ing labor  organization  of  America. 
Foster  is  accredited  with  having  intro- 
duced the  resolution  at  the  Federation 
of  Labor  convention  in  St.  Paul  last 
year,  calling  for  organization  of  the 
steel    workers.      He    says    he    first     at- 


tracted attention  by  organizing  the- 
labor,  unskilled  and  skilled,  in  the 
stockyards  and  packing  houses  of  Chi- 
cago and  Kansas  City,  "without  » 
strike  or  disturbance  of  any  kind." 

That  job  of  organization  completed, 
an  A.  F.  of  L.  meeting  was  held  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing the  steel  workers.  Samuel 
Gompers  was  present  and  was  made 
head  of  the  committee  to  direct  the 
work.  John  J.  Fitzpatriek,  already 
prominent  as  a  Chicago  labor  leader, 
was  made  vice-chairman,  and  Foster, 
slightly  known  in  A.  F.  of  L.  circles 
at  that  time,  was  made  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Then  Gompers  went 
abroad  and  cea.sed  to  have  any  active 
connection  with  the  movement.  Fitz- 
patriek became  chairman  and  Foster 
was  continued  in  his  dual  office,  most 
of  the  work  gradually  drifting  to  him. 

"He  found  that  in  the  rolling  mills 
and  blast  furnaces  there  are  at  work  in 
various  capacities  outside  the  actual 
manufacture  of  steel,  tens  of  thousands 
of  various  unionists  affiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  such  as  carpenters,  ma- 
chinists, painters,  electricians  and  gen- 
eral mechanics  engaged  in  keeping  up 
the  plans  and  the  machinery.  These 
men,  with  the  consent  of  their  locals 
in  Pittsburgh  and  other  steel  towns, 
were  working  in  open  shops.  The  steel 
companies  have  never  discriminated 
against  union  men,  but  have  never 
recognized  a  union  as  yet.  The  mas- 
ter organizer  did  not  bother  with 
those  union  men.  He  went  in  and  or^ 
ganized,  practically  solidly,  the  for- 
eign manual  labor  element.  The  job. 
took  almost  a.  year.  They  entered  the 
organization  because  they  were  led  ta 
believe  that  if  they  did  not  join,  their- 
wages  would  be  cut  as  soon  as  peace- 
is  declared,  and  if  they  did  join  they- 
would  help  the  big  revolution  which 
is  to  turn  all  industry  over  to  the  work- 
ing man.  They  were  particularly  rine. 
for  the  organizer,  for  probably  sixty 
per  cent,  of  them  had  planned  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  in  Europe,  where 
they  are  told  the  proletariat  is  in 
power.  But,  if  the  proletariat  is  to 
come  into  power  in  the  United  States, 
why   not   remain   here?" 


Hill  Tribe  Fought  for  Allies 

Cause  of  the  Entente  Upheld  by  Members  of  an  Ancient  Race- 
in  the  Heart  of  Turkey. 


\  N  unusual  story  is  told  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  of  how  a  small  remnant 
of  an  ancient  race,  the  Assyrians,  liv- 
ing in  Asia  Minor,  fought  for  the 
Allied  cause  throughout  the  war.  It  is 
a  romantic  story  and  the  glamor  of  it 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  As- 
syrian race,  although  geographically 
extinct,  is  still  represented  by  small 
bands  of  pure  type  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  survival  of  the 
Assyrian  is  a  romance  in  itself.  The 
article  in  question  reads: 

The  Lady  Surma,  an  Assyrian  who 
looks  like  a  portrait  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  ruined  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 
is  now  visiting  France  and  England, 
and  is  to  come  to  America  in  an  effort 
to  interest  us  in  the  remnant  of 
her  homeless  people,  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  Persia.  For  three  or  four 
centuries  her  ancestors  have  been  spir- 
itual and  temporal  rulers  of  a  Chris- 
tian tribe  dwelling  near  Van,  among 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  When  Tur- 
key entered  the  war,  the  Vali  of  Van 
sent  for  the  Lady  Surma's  brother,  Mir 
Shimun,  who  was  Patriarch,  and 
promised  him  much  if  he  would  sup- 
port the  Sultan.  After  two  months' 
discussion  the  Assyrians  replied: 


"You  have  called  a  jehad — a  war  ■ 
against  all  Christians.  There  is  only- 
one  thing  for  us  to  do.  We  throw  in, 
our  lot  with  the  Entente!" 

They  had  arms  of  a  sort,  and  war- 
fare was  waged  against  the-  Turks  and) 
Kurds,   but,  a   few  months   later   their 
ammunition  gave  out,  and  they     were  . 
driven  from  their  villages  up  into  the 
mountains,  "where  they  had  little  food  ' 
and  less  salt,"  as  Lady  Surma  tells  it. 
Mir    Shimun,    the      Patriarch,      taking, 
two   servants,   made   his   way   at   night 
through  the  Turkish  lines  to  the  com- 
mander  of  a  Russian  force,  to  beg  for 
help,  but  in  vain.    Then  the  Turks  sent: 
him  a  message,  saying: 

"Your  brother  is  in  our     hands     in  . 
Constantinople.     Surrender     and     save 
him." 

"My   brother   is    one    man,"    the    Pa, 
tnarch     replied.     "My     people  are  my  • 
children.     I  cannot  do  it." 

Finally,   the   refugees,    in     scattered  ' 
bands,    fled    into    Persia,    where    many 
of    them    died   of    typhus    and    cholera, 
despite  help  from  the     American    Red 
Cross. 

Then    came   the    Russian    revolution, 
and   the   Muscovite   troops,     who     had  ' 
kept     some     kind     of     order  amid  the  . 
anarchy     of     Northern     Persia,     went 
home,    leaving    the    tribesmen    to    their 
fate.      Mir  Shimun  tried  to  parley  for  • 
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peace  with  a  Kurdish  chief,  whose  fol- 
lowers had  harried  the  Assyrians,  but 
he  was  shot  down  at  the  chief's  door. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  help,  the  refu- 
gees resolved  to  defend  their  lives  to 
the  last,  when  one  day  an  airplane  flew 
over  their  encampment.  Thinking  it 
an  enemy,  they  fired  at  it,  but  as  it 
circled  lower  and  lower  they  saw  the 
British  colors,  and  when  the  young 
pilot  landed  they  rushed  to  him  and 
kissed  his  hands.  He  told  them  where 
the  British  forces  were — three  weeks' 
journey  away,  at  Hamadan — and  a 
new  trek  began. 

The  Assyrians  are  still  in  Persia,  at 
Bakubah,  but  they  are  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  valleys  once  more, 
and  the  Lady  Surma  is  pleading  their 
'?ause. 

The  great  Christological  controver- 
sies of  the  Early  Church  are  unex- 
pectedly brought  home  to  us  by  this 
appearance  in  Europe  of  a  woman 
pleading  for  her  brethren  of  the  As- 
syrian  Church. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  war, 
ciespatches  telling  of  outrages  perpe- 
trated on  the  Assyrians  caused  a  par- 
donable confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
readers,  who  thought  the  Assyrians 
had  passed  away  centuries  ago,  with 
the  fall  of  their  capital,  Nineveh,  be- 
fore the  rising  power  of  the  Babylon- 
ians, about  600  B.C.  The  name 
Assyrian  in  this  instance,  however,  is 
not  a  racial,  but  an  ecclesiastical  des- 
ignation.    In  early  Christian  days    the 


Church  of  Syria  was  torn  by  contro- 
versy on  the  subtle  question  of  the 
natures  of  Christ — the  divine  and  the 
human — and  whether  their  union  in 
His  person  was  one  of  operation  or  of 
substance.  Nestorius,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  controversy,  was  a  Syrian 
monk  who  became  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  was  finally  exiled  as  a 
heretic.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  a  Syriac  copy,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  old,  of  his  great  "Apologia,"  was 
discovered   and   printed. 

The  Syrian  Church  split  up  into  the 
East  Syrian,  or  Assyrian,  and  the  West 
Syrian.  To  the  West  Syrian  belong- 
ed the  Maronites,  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome;  to 
the  Assyrian  the  Chaldeans,  who  are 
followers  of  Nestorius,  and  who  dwelt 
before  the  war  in  the  vilayets  of  Van, 
Mosul,  and  Bagdad.  The  members  of 
both  branches  are  of  the  same  race, 
have  the  same  liturgical  language, 
and  observe  a  similar  ritual. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Assyri- 
ans spread  in  small  communities  into 
Persia,  India,  and  Tibet,  and  traces 
of  them  have  been  found  as  far  away 
as  Vladivostok.  Their  Patriarch  lived 
in  Bagdad  and  enjoyed  high  favor 
with  the  Arab  califs;  but  under  the 
Turks  they  have  been  persecuted  and 
scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
taken  with  them  their  creed  and  their 
language,  and  have  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  home  tribes  of  Armenia 
pnd    Mesopotamia. 


Woman  Made  Millions  in  Oil 

A  Strange  Obsession  on  Her  Part  Led  to  Discovery  of  Texas 

Fields. 


TJERE  is  a  story  from  Collier's 
Weekly  of  a  woman  who  broug'ht 
millions  to  herself  and  her  husband 
and  undreamed  of  wealth  to  her  neigh- 
bors because  of  a  dream.  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Fowler,  the  woman  in  question,  was 
the  actual  cause  of  the  great  Texas  oil 
boom,  and  William  Havens  McNutt,  in 
telling  the  story,  shows  how  it  was  a 
stubborn  obsession  on  her  part  that  led 
to  the  great  discovery.  Fowler  had 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  unproductive 
land  near  Burkburnett,  Texas,  and  he 
decided  to  sell.  But  his  wife  wouldn't 
give  her  consent.     The   story  goes  on: 

"She  declared  they  were  sitting  on 
oil,  and  she  would  not  consent  to  sell 
or  move  until  a  dry  hole  was  bored 
to  prove  that  she  was  mistaken.  There 
were  some  fairly  nearby  shallow  wells 
with  a  very  small  production  to  give 
a  tinge  of  color  to  her  foolish  idea, 
but  the  ground  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Fowler  farm  and  the  Burk- 
burnett towTisite  had  been  tested  and 
found  dry.  There  were  dry  holes  to 
the  north  and  south  of  them.  Geologi- 
cal sharps  who  had  been  to  college  and 
wore  beards  and  got  money  for  what 
they  knew  about  places  where  oil  may 
be  found,  had  been  over  the  ground 
•ind  had  unanimously  condemned  it. 
Mr.  Fowler  told  her  all  that,  and  she 
said  she  didn't  care;  she  knew  there 
was  oil  on  the  place,  and  she  would  not 
move  until  he  had  sunk  a  well.  She 
was  one  lonely  woman  standing  out 
against  scientific  proof,  drought,  hard 
times,  her  neighbors,  and  even  her  own 
husband — but  she  stood  firm.  So,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  where  he  could 
no  longer  live,  Fowler  had  to  drill  a 
well  in  search  of  oil  everyone  knew 
was  not  there.  In  order  to  drill  the 
well  he  had  to  raise  $12,000  in  the 
burned-up  town  of  Burkburnett.  Get- 
ting that  money  in  that  town  at  that 
time  and  for  that  purpose  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  task  of  selling  beans  to 
soldiers  as  a  furlough  luxury.  None 
of  his  friends  who  bought  in  on  the 
company  did  so  with  any  real  expecta- 
tion of  ever  getting  a  return  from 
the  investment.  It  was  a  case  of 
Fowler  b^ng  a  good  neighbor  who  just 
liad   to  drill   a  Well   in  order  to  .square 


himself  with  his  wife  and  move  to 
where  he  could  make  a  living,  and  his 
friends  came  across  with  one-  and  two- 
hundred-dollar  contributions  just  to 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 

"Finally  the   money  was  raised   and 
the  machinery  for  drilling  was  ordered. 
In    a    desolate    sand    lot    back    of    the 
house    Fowler    placed    a    stake    indicat- 
ing where  the  well   was  to  be  dug.     I 
was   told    in    Burkburnett   that   a   man 
hauling  material  for  the  derrick  drove 
into  the  lot  and  found  the  going  heavy. 
Instead   of  driving  his  team   to  where 
Fowler  had  set  the  stake,  he  pulled  up 
the  stake  and  reset  it  where  his  team 
happened    to   be.      A    well   in   one    spot 
would  be  just  as  dry  as  a  well  in  an- 
other  spot,   and   changing  the   location 
of  the   stake   saved   the  horses   a  hard 
pull.     When  shooting  at  the  moon  with 
a   shotgun   a  man's  aim  does  not  mat- 
ter  much,  because   he   is   not  going  to 
hit    the    moon    anyway,    so    what's    the 
odds?      In    June   of    last    year   the    rig 
was  up  and  the  dreary,  greasy  process 
of   hopeless    drilling   began.      The    pro- 
ject was     commonly     referred     to     as 
'Fowler's   Folly.'      Big     oil     companies 
have   scouts    who    keep    a    close   watch 
on   any  wildcat  well  that  is  considered 
to  have  as  much  as  a  thousand  to  one 
chance   of   coming   in,   because   the   ad- 
vent of  a  gusher  may  mean  a  difference 
of   millions  of   dollars   in   the   value  of 
immediately  adjacent  property,  and  in 
such    a    case    he    buys   best   who     buys 
ahead  of  the  news,  but  no  scout  wasted 
his      time     watching   'Fowler's     Folly.' 
The  whang  and  grind  of  drilling  went 
on    for    over    a    month    unwatched    by 
any    save    the    crew    and    the    Fowler 
family.     On  the  24th  of  July,  at  1,600 
foet,   they   reached   a   sand   that   looked 
promising,  but  those  who  examined   it 
said  that  it  could  not  be  good  because 
it   was   not   found    at   the   right   depth. 
However,    the    well      was      bailed    and 
preparation  was  made  to  give  the  sand 
a  thorough  test. 

"Early  on  Sunday  morning,  July  26, 
the  one  man  who  was  left  watching  the 
well  came  running  to  the  Fowler  home 
v.ith  the  news.  Fowler's  Folly  had 
come  in  during  the,  night  and  was 
flowing  like  a  young  river.  It  had 
filled  the  two  prepared  tanks  to  their 
c^mbined  1,200-barrel  capacity,  and 
was  slu.shing  down  the  cotton  rows. 
Santa    Claus    had      reversed    both    his 
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Are  your  radiators  20%  lazy? 

coils  that  won't  heat  up 
might  as  well  be  out  of  doors 

AIR  and  water  keep  steam  from  making 
a  radiator  100%  hot.  Get  these  noisy 
trouble-makers  out  and  the  steam 
will  do  its  work  quickly,  silently,  economic- 
ally. Then,  and  only  then,  will  you  get  full 
service  from  your  radiators  and  your  in- 
vestments in  radiators  and  full  value  in 
heating  comfort  from  your  coal. 

The  best  architects  and'  builders  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
which  silently  returns  the  air  and  water  to 
the  cellar  or  boiler  room  through  a  sep- 
arate small  pipe.  Steam  -cannot  pass 
through  the  Dunham  Trap.  It  is  held 
tightly  within  the  radiator,  there  to  give 
up  all  its  heat. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  works  auto- 
matically ;  never  needs  adjustment.  It  has 
been  standard  equipment  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  Insist  that  your  architect  specify  it : 
see  that  your  builder  uses  it  and  none 
other.  It  can  be  applied  to  existing  steam 
heating  systems. 
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■Cheating  service 


Radiators  that  stay  hoi 
all  over  hok,    lik.^  this- 
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Dunham 

Radiator 

Trap 
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Write  to  us  for  a  so- 
lution  of  your  steam 
heating  problem  and 
name  of  n&irest  Dun- 
ham   Serciee      Station. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Halifax  Vancouver  Winnipeg 

Ottawa  Montreal  Calgary 

London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street.  W.  /. 
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MONEY 

That's  the  crying  need.  You  can  earn  more  by  repre- 
senting MACLEAN'S  and  FARMERS'  magazines. 

Our  new  plan  is  proving  a  Jfeal  subscription-getter 
and  money-maker  for  scores  of  active,  ambitious 
young  men,  or  women.  For  full  particulars  of  the 
plan  just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  right  now! 


Dept.  BB,  MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please  send  me  particulars  re  your  money-making 
plans. 


Name  .... 
Address 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 
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Taylor  Bros.  (Hamilton,  Oiil.)  are 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, but  all  the  details  of  iheir 
accounting,  including  costs  questions, 
are  handled  by  a  young  woman  and  a 
Burroughs. 
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A  World  of  Detail 

No  trouble  at  all 

A  Canadian  business  man  tells  how  he  found,  and  got  rid  of, 
hidden  losses  that  had  been  taking  money  out  of  his  profits 

By  F.  A.  TAYLOR 
of  Taylor  Bros.,  Cutlery,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


"The  net  of  our  story  was  that  we 
were  earning  profits  we  didn't  get. 

"We  had  good  volume,  which  was 
growing  all  the  time.  But  larger  gross 
receipts  aren't  much  encouragement 
when  the  net  is  falling  ofT. 

"Study  of  every  department  only 
proved  that  we  ought  to  be  making 
more  money.  Plainly  we  needed  de- 
tailed figures  on  costs  and  operation. 
We  didn't  see  how  we  could  stand  the 
expense  of  a  cost  system — one  that 
would  go  far  enough  to  do  us  any 
good  —  and  then  we  heard  about  the 
Burroughs  way  of  handling  figures  with 
a  machine.  We  had  never  thought  our 
business  was  big  enough  for  that;  and 
were  a  little  surprised  to  find  there  was 
a  Burroughs  that  would  give  us  what 
we  wanted  without  any  addition  to 
the  payroll. 

"Our  office  girl  and  a  Burroughs  were 
put  on  our  costs  —  and  with  that  infor- 
mation it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  locate 
the  weak  spots,  increase  production  in 


some  lines  and  curtail  it  in  others,  cut 
costs  in  several  departments  where  we 
were  astounded  to  find  that  we  had  been 
losing  money. 

"That  one  Burroughs  machine — and 
we  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  with- 
out it  —  does  all  the  fi.gure-work  of  our 
business.  We  never  made  a  better 
investment." 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces 
machines  for  Adding,  for  Bookkeej^ing 
and  for  Calculating  —  among  them-  a 
model  which  will  fit  into  any  business, 
large  or  small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  the 
savings  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs  ofiices  are  maintamed  in 
many  Canadian  cities-^-St.  Johns,  Nfld. ; 
Halifax,  N.  S.;  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  Calgary 
and  Edmonton,  Alta.;  V'^ancouver  and 
Victoria,  B.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 
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WHOOPING     COUGH 

SPASMODIC  CKOUP        ASTHMA         COLDS 
WFLUENZA       BRONCHITIS       CATARRH 
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A  oiinple.  safe  and  effective  treatiren t  nv oidmK 
druire.VaporizedCre6oleneetopBthciaroxyi.m8 
of  WhoopinB  Cough  and  rel.evoB  fcj.aBmod.c 
Croup  at  once.It  is  a  boon  to  BufTerers  from  As- 
thma. The  air  carrying  the  Mtiseptic  vapor,  in 
haled  withevery  breath 
makes  breathing  easy: 
soothes  the  sore  throat 
and  stops  the  cough, 
assuring  restful  nights. 
It  ij  iaTiilD'ble  to  matbcn 
witkyoang  children. 

Send  us  posUU  firr 

deacriptive  booklet. 

•OLD  BV  DRUOOISTB 

VAPO  -  CRESOUNE  CO. 
Lcodw  IIE!e»BM)r..Montr'l 


Pencils  of  Precision, 
making  always  for 
quicker,  easier,  bet- 
ter pencil  work. 

At  Stationers  and 

Stora    Throuehout 

the  World. 

American  Lead  Pencil 
Company    New  York 


Big  $2  Offer 


IMoxy     h<m 
hfjiiU'-huildiiiK 
$2.25).     Or, 
Kfitli'.s    for    1 


■ntii 


'■"■■  "'  -    ii,s>iin;        Wffll- 

,>!,innt^!.       Jirtts- 

I.  ,     cr>mf<>rt*blf 

-lilt's.      Keith's 

.Mai^azine.   for  20 

I. IIS     a     leadintt 

idthority         on 

iionie    -    biiil<iing 

full     of    hi-lpful 

[■\v,t-.sinnd«. 

'S  l)lan  brroks  (your  clioice  frMn 
icti )  bungalows,  rottagt-s.  and 
franif.  stucco  au<i  brick,  and  8 
mbci>  of  Keilli'rt~$2  (in  <;aiiada. 
M't  (4  10  plan  bo<-;lw  (3150  plans)  aiwl 
ir    $4    (in    <'iiliH<lii.    $t.rjiji. 

Minneapolif 


Keith   Corporation,    381    Afabay    Bldg., 

\ , ~- 

SHORTHAND  IsYour  Opportunity! 
rhoLisands  of  successful  men  and  women  owe  their  success 
to  shorthand.  Beginners  are  paid  $20  to  $25  a  week.  It  is 
easy  to  learn  expert  shorthand  by  the  new  way— taught 
by  mail  within  a  few  months.  Write  for  free  sample  leswn. 
Sharwell  Expert  School,  16  John  St.,  Nutley,  N.J. 


A  Trial  Bottle 

Free! 


Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  trial 

bottle  of  D.  D.  D.  It  is  FREE.  If  you  have  ec- 
zema, psoriasis,  ringworm,  pimples,  scales,  rashes,  or  any 
skin  ailment,  mild  or  violent,  do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  trial  bottle  of 
D.  D.  D.  It  is  a  scientific  compound  of  oil  of  wintergreen,  glycerin, 
and  other  ingredients.  This  prescription  is  known  to  skin  spe- 
cialists to  be  uniauely  successful  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

D.  D.  D.  is  the  logical  remedy.    It  is  a  pene- 
trating liquid.  It  works  its  way  right  into  the  tiny  pores 

■wher*  the  disease  germs  are  lodged,  and  cleanses  them  of  impuri- 
ties. The  relief  is  instant.  As  soon  as  joa  apply  D-  D.  D.  to  that  burning,  biting, 
itch,  it  will  bring  cool  comfort  and  rest.  Now  you  can  get  D.  D.  D.  in  •  small 
trial  bottle.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Hundreds  of  grateful  people  all  over  tha 
World  are  recommending,  it  to  their  friends.  Prove  to  yourse'.f  what  otbeit 
■ay  is  Uueb  but  don't  waiu    Get  instant  laliat    Sand  tha  coupon  today  sura. 

The  Standard  Skin  Remedy 


\ 


Read  Amazing  Indorsements  from  Grateful  People: 


I  wa»  a  great  softrer  wiA  eczema.  tKe 
weeping  kino^  about  two  years  ago.  Was 
laid  up  all  winter.  Tried  all  the  doccors  in 
readi  and  got  no  help.  Saw  an  ad.  of 
D.D.D.  The  first  bottle  helped  me,  but 
I  was  so  bad  one  bottle  did  not  last  long. 
Both  hands,  arms,  and  legs  to  mv  knees 
were  a  si^t  to  see.  I  used  several  bottles 
of  course,  but  it  was  cheap  after  doctors. 
I  am  well  of  the  terrible  disease  now  buC  I 
keep  t>jbj>,  close  at  hand. 

PETER  MERCER, 

Pt.  Burwell,  Oncario. 

Would  my  few  lines  help  some  sufferer 
from  skin  disease.  A  year  ago  I  was  a 
fr'sht,  you  could  not  put  a  pin  on  my  whole 
body.  I  was  tormented  beyond  words.  I 
could  not  sleejjj  I  tried  several  doctors  At 
last  they  said  '  it  is  scrofula."  Then  Mrs. 
R/der  of  Brookvale  said,  *  try  O.D.D." 
ft  helped  me  and  I  thtnk  it  will  help  you. 
I  used  two  sample  bottles  and  three  dollar 
bottles  and  I  think  I  am  cured  as  I  have 
seen  no  sores  or  pimples  for  five  months, 
thanks  to  your  wonderfijl  D.D.D. 

JOHN     M.    CLARK, 

Btookvale,  N.6. 


I  had  been  troubled  with  eczema  ofFand 
on  for  over  40  years  and  four  years  ago  it 
broke  out  on  me  again.  I  was  a  complete 
wreck.  One  leg  was  raw  from  my  toes  to 
my  body  and  the  other  was  raw  from  my 
toes  to  my  knee. 

No  living  man  could  ever  believe  what 
I  had  to  su(7er  for  over  a  year.  I  have  been 
doctored  with  3  good  doctars  here  in  my 
own  town,  I  bclievetheydid  all  they  could 
for  me,  but  yet  they  arc  not  to  be  compared 
with  D.D.D.  4  years  ago  when  the  eczema 
broke  out  on  me  I  saw  your  ad,  and  I  sent 
for  a  dollar  bottle  and  tound  it  was  doing 
me  good  so  continued  using  until  I  was 
completely  cured. 

It  took  only  tj  boirles  and  for  three 
years  I  haven't  had  a  sign  of  eczema.  Some 
people  ask  me  why  it  is  that  you  don't 
advertise  more  and  I  tell  them  *'ou  don't 
need  to  advertise  all  the  time  for  just  to  try 
a  bottle  is  sufhcient  advertising. 

When  I  was  using  your  medicine  and 
the  people  saw  what  it  was  doing  for  me  I 
was  advertisement  enough  for  Chesterville, 
and  after  1  was  cured  there  was  a  school 
teacher  came  to  see  if  I  could  tell  her  what 
would  cure  her  of  the  same  disease  and  I 
told  her  D.D.D,  She  used  it  and  now  she 
is  back  in  h-  r  school  teaching  and  not  a 
sign  of  eczema. 


If  this  letter  is  of  any  use  to  you.  you 
may  use  it  in  any  way  you  like.     There  is 
another  in  my  family  that  suffered  with  the 
«ame  disease  and  was  cured  by  D.D,D. 
RUFUS  GARRETT, 

Chesterville,  Ontario. 


With  our  baby  the  rash  started  on  hij 
checks.  Later  on  the  leg,  then  it  appeared 
on  his  wrists.  We  tried  doctors  and  salves 
for  more  than  a  year.  He  became  worse 
and  worse.  Kis  wrists  were  awfi:l  to  look 
at.  His  forehead  was  covered  and  from  eat 
to  ear  he  was  unsightly. 

I  had  to  make  little  cotton  slips  to 
puU  over  his  hands  to  keep  him  from 
scratching.     I  spent  ^50.00  in  salves  alone. 

rinally  I  got  a  bottle  of  D.D.D.  and 
after  reading  the  causes  of  eczema  and  the 
directions  for  using  D.D.D.  I  commenced 
its  use  and  soon  saw  a  change.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  sores  were  healed.  He  has 
been  perfectly  well  now  for  a  year.  His  face 
and  hands  are  l;!ce  velvet. 

I  would  feel  if  I  ne<;lected  to  return 
thanks  to  the  D.D.D.  Company,  I  should 
be  like  one  of  the  nine  lepers. 

Mrs,  W.  H.  SPENCE. 

McGregoiy  Manitoba. 


D.D.D.  COMPAN? 

27  Lyall  Stmt 
Dapt.    MM    i»,    Toronta,    Ont 

Qantlamatu  Fteasemnd  ma  trial 
bottle  of  D.  D.  D.  Prescriptioa    I 
•nclosa  10  cants  to  covei  cost  of 
Jpacldng  and  mailing, 

Addr^ - 


Mail  the  CouponToday 
for  Free  Trial  Bottle 

Do  this  today.  For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  make  this 

offer.  V/e  do  it  because  we  know  that  D.  D.  D.  will  do  the  same 

for  you  that  it  has  done  for  others.    Read  above  how  this  wonderful  remedy 

has  been  of  unspeakable  benefit  toothers.  See  theirsigned  letters  and  provo 

it  to  yourself  before  you  turn  this  page.  Send  lor  D.  D.  D.  and  as  soon  as 

you  aoply  ft  to  that  burning  itch  it  will  bring  instant  relief.  Send  today. 

D.  D.  D.  COMPANY,  ro^^A"^^,  ^J^iSl 


reason  and  procedure  and  climbed  up 
the  pipe  from  far  below  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  to  shower  a  whole 
community  with  money.  The  slender, 
gray  little  ranchwoman^  of  the  one 
foolish  idea  that  neither  absolute  evi- 
dence nor  argument  had  been  able  to 
drive  from  her  head,  was  sitting  on 
the  world  with  a  handsome  view.  When 
the  little  $12,000  Lost  Cause  Company 
ultimately  sold  out  and  was  liquidated, 
the  many  neighbors  who  had  come 
across  to  help  Fowler  get  his  com- 
pelled foolishness  over  and  done  with 
got  $15,000  for  each  $100  share  of 
stock,  and  Fowler  himself  is  to-day  a 
bright  blossom  in  the  garden  of  new 
millionaires." 


The  Golden 

Age  of  Man 

Between  the    Years    of    Fifty  and 
Sixt'i.  Declares  Hovjells,  Octo- 
genarian Novelist 


T^HAT  the  golden  age  of  man  is  be- 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  is  the  view 
expressed  by  W.  D.  Howells,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  American  novelists,  in 
the  course  of  an  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine.  Mr.  Howells  is  well  over 
eighty  years  of  age  and  has,  therefore, 
experienced  all  the  phases  of  life  in 
man's  allotted  span.  He  has  been  a 
careful  observer,  and  there  is  no  one 
whose  opinion  on  an  abstruse  point  of 
this  kind  is  better  fitted  to  pass  a 
verdict.     He  writes: 

After  sixty,  one  must  not  take  too 
many  chances  with  one's  self;  but  I 
should  say  that  the  golden  age  of  man 
is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  when  one 
may  safely  take  them.  One  has  peace 
then  from  the  different  passions;  if 
one  has  been  tolerably  industrious  one 
is  tolerably  prosperous;  one  has  fairly 
learned  one's  trade  or  has  mastered 
one's  art;  age  seems  as  far  off  as 
youth;  one  is  not  so  much  afraid  of 
death  as  earlier;  one  likes  joking  as 
much  as  ever  and  loves  beauty  and 
truth  as  much;  family  cares  are  well 
out  of  the  way;  if  one  has  married 
timely  one  no  longer  nightly  walks 
the  floor  with  even  the  youngest  child; 
the  marriage  ring  is  then  a  circle  half 
rounded  in  eternity.  It  is  a  blessed 
time;  it  is  indeed  the  golden  age,  and 
no  age  after  it  is  more  than  silvern. 
The  best  age  after  it  may  be  that  be- 
tv-'een  eighty  and  ninety,  but  one  can- 
not make  so  sure  of  ninety  as  of  sev- 
enty in  the  procession  of  the  years, 
and  that  is  where  the  gold  turns  sil- 
ver. But  silver  is  one  of  the  precious 
metals,  too,  and  it  need  not  have  any 
alloy  of  the  baser  ones.  I  do  not  say 
how  it  will  be  in  the  years  between 
ninety  and  a  hundred;  I  am  not  yet 
confronted  with  that  question.  Still, 
all  is  not  gold  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  as  it  is  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
In  that  time,  if  one  has  made  oneself 
wanted  in  the  world,  one  is  still  want- 
ed; but  between  eighty  and  ninety,  if 
one  is  still  wanted,  is  one  wanted  as 
much  as  ever?  It  is  a  painful  ques- 
tion, but  one  must  not  shirk  it;  and 
in  trying  for  the  answer  one  must  not 
do  less  than  one's  utmost,  at  a  time 
when  one's  utmost  will  cost  more  ef- 
fort than  before.  This  is  a  disad- 
vantage of  living  so  long,  but  we  can- 
not change  the  conditioning  if  we  wish 
to  live. 

There  is  always  the  question  whether 
one    does    wish    to      live,    but    for    the ' 
average    happy    or    unhappy      man,     I 
should    say   yes,    yes,   yes. 
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Labor  Leaders  Get  Large  Salaries 


Roosevelt  got  a  frank  letter  from 
Fabre.  It  told  plainly  how  the  proud 
old  Marshal  had  broken  down  on  the 
train.     There   the   realization  that  he 


:^nd  Earn  Them,  Too-One  Man  in  N  ew  York  City  Gets  $iS,ooo  a  Year-Many    ^conirrwrilTZ"  evTtT ' ''"' 


DIG  business  methods  have  been  in- 
^  corporated  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  larger  labor  unions.  The 
affairs  of  these  extensive  and  power- 
ful organizations  are  being  handled  in 
a  business-like  and  efficient  way  and 
the  men  at  the  head  are  getting  sal- 
aries that  compare  favorably  with 
those  paid  to  the  executives  of  busi- 
ness corporations.  It  is  on  record,  for 
instance,  that  the  head  of  one  union 
draws  $18,000  a  year.  John  W.  Har- 
rington writes  interestingly  on  this 
subject  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Sim. 

Robert  P.  Brindell,  for  instance, 
whose  annual  wag«  has  been  advanced 
to  $1,500  a  month,  is  the  highest  paid 
labor  representative  in  New  York 
City  and  probably  "n  the  country.  At 
least,  no  leader  of  the  working 
classes  has  come  forth  so  far  to  ad- 
mit that  he  is  getting  more  and  a 
search  of  the  archives  of  the  unions 
fails  to  reveal  anything  like  so  huge 
an   honorarium. 

Although  this  appears  to  be  the  top- 
notch  in  the  way  of  salaries  the  dock- 
builders  in  the  district  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Boston,  including  those  of  New 
York  city  and  neighborhood,  believe 
that  they  are  getting  the  worth  of 
their  money,  and  insisted  on  Brindell 
having  that  amount,  although  like 
Csesar  he  several  times  declined  the 
honor.  He  is  now  having  a  whole  flve- 
storey  building  at  12  St.  Mark's  Place, 
recently  bought  by  the  dockbuilders, 
remodelled  for  the  use  of  his  union  and 
that    of    affiliated    organizations. 

Once  a  labor  headquarters  was  k 
dark  and  dingy  place,  reeking  of  stale 
pipes  and  of  staler  beer 'fumes.  Its 
floors  were  caked  with  grime  and  its. 
walls  were  dirty  and  dingy.  Now 
Robert  P.  Brindell  has  a  bright  and 
airy  office  and  does  business  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  desks,  file  cases 
and  high  power  business  efficiency. 
Clerks,  stenographers  and  cashiers  are 
under  his  eye,  and  everywhere  are  all 
the  devices  which  make  for  attending 
to  large  affairs.  If  one  were  suddenly 
translated  to  his  presence  one  would 
think  that  he  was  talking  to  the  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  large  corporations 
or  a  bank  president. 

Robert  P.  Brindell  is  tall  and  lithe 
and  broad.shouldered  and  his  arms  have 
that  reserve  strength  in  th«m  which 
came  from  the  practiced  swinging  of  a 
sledge.  He  is  41  years  old  and  looks 
younger.  His  clothes  are  well  tailored 
and  well  pressed  and  he  wears  the  lat- 
est in  silk  ties.  On  the  small  finger 
of  his  right  hand  is  a  diamond  ring, 
the  stone  of  vA\\ch  gleams  fix>m  a 
background  of  black  enamel.  He  per- 
mits himself  the  luxury  of  cigars  and 
very  good  ones.  Otherwise  he  is  all 
work  and  action  and  business. 

He  works  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hours  a  day  and  says  he  often  works 
twenty,  but  as  there  are  no  strikes 
now  in  his  line,  he  is  taking  life  a  lit- 
Ihe  easier.  Any  one  seeing  him  cheer- 
fully violating  the  eight-hour  law  may 
well  realize  that  he  is  worth  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  any  interest  to  which 
he  might  devote  himself,  for  he  tran- 
sacts business  like  lightning. 

Nominally,  Mr.  Brindell  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Dockbuilders  Union, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  a  part 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  from  that  organization  he  draws 
his  large  salary,  voted  to  him  unani- 
mously over  his  veto.  Those  who  com- 
pose "this  well-established  union  were 
getting  $3.20  a  day  before  the  war, 
that  is  in  191.3,  and  now  they  have 
$7.50,  which  is  a  gain  of  slightly  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

They  are  giving  therefore  less  than 
one  day's  work  a  year  to  the  salary 
of  their  representative.  In  return  for 
this  he  keeps  things  running  smoothly. 


"  'My  mission,'  the  Marshal  said,  in 
the  voice  of  a  man  who  has  faced  a 
thousand  deaths  but  never  an  irrevoca- 
ble defeat,  'is  a  failure.  I  go  to  my 
home  without  the  promise  which  alone 
can  save  France.  God  help  me,  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  to  my 
country.' " 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  read 
ths  than  he  was  at  the  telephone, 
and  a  Washington  telephone  operator 
got  a  summons  that  made  her  think  : 
her  switchboard  was  electrocuting  her. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  speaking 
French.  He  was  yelling  for  "Bill" 
Phillips,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
another  of  our  young  men,  another 
pal  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  man  ] 
officially  in  charge  of  the  Joflfre  trip  for 
the  State  Department. 

"Bill,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  : 
been     fingering     calendars     and     time 
tables   while   he    waited,    "the   mission  . 
can  fill  its  date  in  Chicago  and  get  back  • 
to  Washington  on  Monday  night." 

"Washington?"  queried  Mr.  Phillips. 
"They  go  to  New  York  on  Tuesday.' 

"But  first,"  corrected  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
"they're  coming  back  to  Washington 
Monday.  You're  going  to  arrange  for 
the  Marshal  to  see  the  President  on 
Monday  night,  and  he  can  get  to  New- 
York  in  the  morning.  But  he's  got  to 
see  the  President  again — he's  got  to!" 

Fate  got  a  toehold  on  a  rock  that 
didn't  roll.  Mr.  Phillips  arranged  the 
last  interview.  Marshal  Joflfre  bowed 
to  the  cheering  Chicago  crowds  and 
his  train  whirled  him  once  more  to 
the  Washington  Union  Station.  Once 
more  a  big  car  rolled  him  up.  to  the 
White  House.  And  beside  him  sat  a 
young  man  named  Roosevelt,  who  in- 
timated in  more  than  passable  French 
that  the  Marshal  must  go  the  whole 
hog — tell  the   whole   story   and  rely  on 

Vetermi  French  Leader  Visited  States  to  Get  Specific  Promises    iafion°""^  ™^"   "^^  ^"  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^' 

A  half  hour  later  the  translation 
was  proven  adequate  by  external  evi- 
dence; as  the  higher  critics  say.  Sec- 
retary Baker  got  a  hurry  call  to  come 
down  from  his  Georgetown  home  to 
the  White  House,  and  soon  after 
that  telephone  call  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Wilson  were  counting  on  their  fingers 
in  a  corner  of  the  White  House  room 
at  the  other  end  of  which  waited 
Marshal  Joflfre. 

When  the  count  was  over  Marshal 
Joflfre  got  his  promise.  Tears  stood 
in  his  eyes.  He  took  both  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's hands  in  his.  Then  it  was  pub- 
lished to  the  French  nation  officially, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Joflfre  upon  the 
word  of  Wilson,  that  there  would  be 
40,000  American  troops  on  French  soil 
by  July  1  and  200,000  before  the  snow 
should  fly.  The  French  press  screamed 
the  news.  It  was  tangible,  official,  in- 
dubitable. France  stopped  chattering 
and  set  its  teeth.  Fate  once  more 
walked  erect. 


ifi  Same  Class 

sees  that  work  is  as  regular  and  steady 
as  possible  and  get  what  they  consider 
fair  wages  for  them  vrithout  their  hav- 
ing to  lose  heavily  by  strikes  in  getting 
it.  Brindell  is  as  willing  to  order  a 
strike  as  any  labor  leader,  but  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  last  resort.  Neither  does 
he  believe  in  stopping  work  for  days 
and  weeks  on  important  jobs  while 
some  detail  of  jurisdiction  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Brindell  is  more 
than  that  of  Samuel  Gompers,  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  whose  stipend  is  now  $10,000 
a  year.  It  was  until  a  few  months  ago 
$7,500,  and  before  that  it  had  been  ad- 
vanced from  $5,000  shortly  before  the 
European  war.  The  veteran  leader  ac- 
cepted this  amount  under  protest,  say- 
ing that  it  was  more  than  he  needed 
to  live  on,  and  that  the  fact  it  had 
been  raised  to  so  large  an  amount 
might  be  used  against  organized  labor. 

So  far  nf>body  has  used  it  very 
much,  for  the  consensus  is  that  con- 
sidering his  duties  Mr.  Gompers  earns 
that  much  and  probably  a  great  deal 
more.  For  twenty-seven  consecutive 
times  this  veteran  leader  has  been 
chosen  for  high  posts  in  the  organiza- 
tion against  all  comers.  Now  nearing 
the  age  of  three  score  and  ten  he  is 
still  considered  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  as  an  executive. 

Oompers'  Long  Hours 

Judged   on   the  basis  of  the   number 


of  hours  he  works  a  day  Mr.  Gompers 
is  the  equivalent  of  several  men.  He 
carries  a  heavy  burden  at  the  offices 
of  the  federation,  which,  by  the  way, 
owns  its  building  and  has  an  elaborate 
organization  to  maintain.  As  the  grand 
supervisor  of  the  federation  he  directs 
its  policies  and  also  makes  frequent 
journeys  throughout  the  country.  As 
a  speaker  on  public  occasions  he  is 
heard  often  in  cities  far  from  Wash- 
ington. He  is  also  the  editor  of  the 
American  Federationist,  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  federation,  as  well  as  a  fre- 
quent contributer  to  magazines. 

The  salary  of  Hugh  Frayne,  organ- 
izer of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, who  makes  his  headquarters  in 
New  York  city,  is  understood  to  be 
$4,500  a  year  and  traveling  expenses. 

Warren  E.  Stone,  the  head'  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
one  of  the  top  men  on  the  salary  list 
of  American  labor,  gets  $10,000  a  year. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  diplomats  of  the  kingdom  of  toil  and 
his  duties  take  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
ccuniry  and   requiro  close  application. 

T.  V.  O'Connor,  the  head  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,  is  credited  with 
a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year.  There  have 
been  rumors  that  he  received  a  good 
d.ial  more,  but  this  figure  is  generally 
a:;cepted  in  labor  circles  as  the  actual 
amount.  As  crganinor  of  the  dock 
wcvkfrs  O'Connor  ha?  done  much  im- 
portant work  for  his  organization. 


How  Joffre  Won  U.S. 


of  Aid,  And  Almost  Failed- 


■p'RANCE,  undermined  by  Caillaux 
propaganda,  Bolo  Pasha  treach- 
eries, and  the  insidious  Bonnet  Rouge 
deviltries,  needed  American  help — mili- 
tary help — very  much  in  1917,  and  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  John  McHugh 
Stuart  tell  how  Joflfre's  mission  to  the 
U.S.  almost  ended  in  failure. 

The  idea  of  selecting  Joflfre  for  the 
job  of  awakening  the  U.S.  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion  apparently  was 
born  in  Herbert  Hoover's  brain.  It 
was  accepted  as  a  brilliant  idea,  and 
loflfre  accepted  the  burden. 

The  Joflfre  mission  came  to  America 
for  one  specific  purpose:  To  bring 
back  from  President  Wilson  a  definite 
promise  of  a  definite  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  on  French  soil  by  a  definite 
date.  Frenchmen  knew  that  German 
propaganda  could  no  longer  success- 
fully be  answered  in  generalities.  It 
was  the  plan  for  Joflfre  to  show  himself 
in  the  big  cities  that  the  war  sentiment 
might  be  stirred  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  no  matter  what  he  might 
promise  by  way  of  sacrifice  from  the 
United  States,  and  then  for  him  to  tell 
the  President  personally  and  plainly 
that  France  must  have  a  definite  prom- 
ise if  she  were  to  fight  on  and  to  live. 

So  Joflfre  and  Viviani  and  their  gay 
and  gallant  staflfs  came  to  Washington. 
Their  public  reception  was  all  that  and 
more  than  had  been  expected  of  it. 
Joflfre  and  the  President  had  several 
conferences.  Joflfre  speaks  little  or  no 
English.  President  Wilson  then  spoke 
no  French.  That  interview  went  on 
through  interpreters.  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  proud  old  Mar- 
shal of  France,  stirred  by  the  tributes 
that  had  been  paid  him,  reluctant  to 
admit  anything  less  than  perfection  in 
his  France,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
paint  to  President  Wilson  the  picture 
as  black  as  it  existed  and  as  black  as  it 
should  have  been  painted. 

It  was  announced  that  President  Wil- 


son in  general  terms  had  assured  the 
Marshal  and  Viviani  that  they  could 
count  on  "every  assistance  from  Am- 
erica." 

At  any  rate  the  Joflfre  mission  board- 
ed its  special  train  in  the  Washington 
Union  Station  one  evening  for  what 
every  one   thought   was   the   last   time. 

Of  all  the  men  with  whom  the 
mission  came  in  contact  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  perhaps  on  the  closest 
personal  footing  with  them.  He  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Papa  Joflfre,  and 
he  was  a  great  pal  of  the  young  gal- 
lant whom  America  will  always  vis- 
ualize when  she  hears  of  the  Blue 
Devils  of  France,  Lieut.-Col.  Fabre  of 
the  Chasseurs  Alpins.  Before  they  left 
Washington  JofTre  told  Mr.  Roosevelt 
something  of  his  disappointment.  But 
it  remained  for  Fabre  to  make  it 
kinetically  clear. 

The  day  after  they  left  Washington 


The  Career  of  Mr.  Tooms 


A  LETTER  from  Thomas  Tooms. 
•i  ^  member  elect  for  West  Peter- 
borough in  the  Ontario  House,  calls  in 
question  some  statements  relative  to  his 
career  and  opinions  that  appeared  in 
an  article,  "The  Birth  of  a  Labor 
Party,"  published  in  the  January  issue 
of  MacLean's  Magazine.  The  account 
was  based  on  information  secured  from 
sources  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  were  thoroughly  reliable.  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Tooms,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  supplied  by  Mr. 
Tooms  is  appended. 

Mr.  Tooms  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
where  he  married  and  where  all  but 
one  of  his  children  were  born.  He  is  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade  with  in- 
dentures of  apprenticeship,  and  has 
been  in  business  as  a  contractor  under 
the  name  of  Tooms  and  Harper.  Mr. 
Tooms  states  that  contrary  to  the  in- 
formation stated  in  the  article  in  ques- 


tion, he  has  never  worked  for  the 
Peterborough  or  in  fact  any  other 
muncipal  corporation,  that  he  is  secre- 
tary of  the  the  local  branch  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  and  repre- 
sented an  International  Union  at  the 
35th  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  at 
Hamilton,  and  has  acted  as  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  Peterborough,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
which  implies  aflllintion  with  the  Am- 
erican   Federation  of   Labor. 

Mr.  Tooms  emphatically  denies  that 
he  hohls  or  ever  has  held  views  that 
could  be  described  as  radical,  and  ad- 
duces as  evidence  articles  appearing  in 
the  Peterborough  papers,  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  suggest  any  such  opin- 
ions. This  resume  of  Mr.  Tooms'  life 
ia  published  because  he  feels  that  the 
original  article  did  him  an  injustice; 
in  which  view  the  editors  now  join. 
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MacLean's    Magazine 
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Jl  helping:  hand  is  within  your  reach; 
■wUl    yMi   graap    it?  You     have    often 

thoacrht  you  would  like  to  grot  a  better 
position,  improve  the  one  you  have,  or 
chang:e  your  work.  You  want  to  earn 
more  money.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to 
prepare  yourself  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  take  a  higher  position,  or  pet  the  train- 
ing:  required   for  a  new  occupation. 

The  Shaw 
Correspondence  School 

Offers  a  helping:  hand  to  any  younfr  man 
or  young:  woman  who  wants  to  learn  how 
to  g:et  up  higher  in  business  and  to  make 
more  money.  Take  one  of  our  courses  of 
instruction  in  whatever  line  appeals  to 
you.  There  are  preat  chances  for  success 
in  Chartered  Accounting:.  Factory  Ac- 
eou ntijtr ,  Joa m allsm.  Art.  Illnstratingr. 
Ad-Writlng:,  etc.  Graduates  have  made 
successful  records.  A  Shaw  Correspond- 
ence School  diploma  is  recognized  as  a 
first-class  qualification.  Write  us  for 
full  particulars.      Fill  in  and 

MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TO-DAY 


Shaw  CorrespondenceSchool 

l3933Yonge^Street7Toronto  (N^) 


Higher  Accounting 
Chartered 

Accountancy 
Cost  Accounting 
Commercial 
Stenography! 
Salesmanship 
Show  Card  Writing 


Photography 
Art 

Illustrating 
Designing 
Fashion  Drawing 
Story  Writing 
Journalism 
Adfertising 


Pleate  mail  me  full  par  ticulart  con- 
cerning  the   course,   or    couraeSt    I 
haoe  underlined. 


Name 

House  Address 

Business   Address 

City Prov Telephone. 
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Don't  blame  your 
dealer  if  he  can- 
not supply  you  at 
the  present  time 
with 

"A.  A." 
Fountain  Pens 

For  years  they 
have  been  stead- 
ily growing  in 
popularity.  This 
is  due  to  their 
universally  con- 
ceded merit. 

At  the  present  time  there 
is  such  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  A. A.  Pens  that 
although  we  have  recently 
increased  our  production 
facilities  we  cannot  fill  all 
of  our  orders  as  promptly 
as  we  would  like  to.  But 
be  patient,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture your  dealer  will  be 
able  to  supply  you. 

MODERN  PEN  COMPANY 

170  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Great  Search  at  Halifax 

How  Bernstorff's  Skip  and  Party  Were    Thoroughly  Overhauled  Before  Proceed- 
ing to  Germany 


AN  interesting  and  amusing  story  is 
told  in  Blackwood's  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Boyle  Somerville  of  the  methads 
employed  to  prevent  the  carrying  of 
contraband  and  secret  documents  by 
the  party  of  von  BerBsrtorif  after  the 
Hun  Ambassador  had  been  given  his 
passports  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. He  calls  it  "The  Great 
Search,"  and  tells  in  eowsiderable  de- 
tail what  happened  when  tlie  Fred- 
rik  VIII  was  taken  into  Halifax  har- 
bor. As  an  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  certain  of  the  less 
spectacular  phases  of  war  are  carried 
out,  this  article  is  an  eye-opener'.  He 
writes,  in  part: 

It  was  arranged  between  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  that  if,  on  her  pas- 
sage to  Europe,  the  vessel  put  in  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  for  search,  she 
should  be  allowed  free  passage  through 
the  Allied  blockade  on  reaching 
European  waters,  and  that  the  "right 
of  visit  and  search"  on  the  high  seas 
should  be  foregone,  so  that  she  could 
proceed  direct  to  Copenhagen,  her  des- 
tination. , 

It  was  further  arranged  that  sacks 
of  diplomatic  documents  from  Allied  or 
neutral  embassies  could  be  carried,  if 
they  were  registered  and  sealed  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington,  and  if 
the  diplomatic  messengers  in  charge  of 
them  received  on  their  passports  a 
special  "visa"  from  our  Ambassador. 
With  the  exception  of  these  diplomatic 
"sacks,"  it  was  announced  that  every 
part  of  the  great  ship,  every  piece  of 
luggage,  every  article  of  cargo,  and 
every  single  person  conveyed  in  her, 
inclttdfng  the  crew,  was  liable  to 
search. 

All,  all — except  Count  Bernstorff 
himself,  that  Sacred  Ambassador; 
and  he  would  be  immune  only  if  he 
would  give  (as  he  did  give)  a  signed 
undertaking  that  he  was  not  carrying 
on  his  Sacred  Person  documents,  or, 
indeed,  anything,  either  within  or  with- 
out It,  except  the  clothes  that  cov- 
ered It. 

The  harbor  of  Halifax  is,  in  shai)e, 
long  and  narrow,  and  fairly  straight. 
On  aipproaching  from  seaward,  yoU' 
pass  up  between  gradually  narrowing 
shores,  fairly  high  on  both  hands,  and 
reach  the  harbor  proper,  after  making 
a  bend  round  the  tail  of  a  small  islet 
that  divides  the  inner  from  the  outer 
part.  Here,  within,  are  the  town 
wharves,  the  naval  dockyard,  the  man-- 
of-war  anchorage,  and  the  dry  dock. 

Steaming  straight  on  past  them,  you 
come  to  a  Narrows,  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  wide;  and  on  passing; 
'through  it,  you  find  you  are  entering 
on  a  magnificent  sheet  of  land-locked 
water,  deep  and  still,  bordered  with 
forest,  and  with  only  a  few  signs  of 
human  possession — Bedford  Basin. 

This  basin  was  arranged  to  be  the 
searching  place  for  the  Fredrik  VIII: 
partly  in  order  that  the  very  consid- 
erable daily  traffic  in  the  harbor,  both 
of  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels, 
should  not  be  impeded  by  the  presence 
of  yet  another  large  hull,  swinging 
round  its  anchor;  and  partly  because 
it  was  very  undesirable  that  the  alien 
enemies  conveyed  in  the  ship,  well  pro- 
vided as  they  were  with  eyes,  prism 
binoculars  and  cameras,  should  thus  be 
enabled  to  make  a  fairly  leisurely 
study  of  the  defences  of  the  port,  or 
of  the  arrivals  and  sailings  (particu- 
larly of  transports),  that  might  take 
place  during  their  stay  in  its  waters. 

In  order  to  obviate,  indeed,  even  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  fortified  scen- 
ery, while  en  route  to  Bedford  Basin, 
it  was  stipulated  and  arranged  before 
the  Fredrik  VIII  left  New  York,  that 
she  was  to  arrive  off  Halifax  not  earlier 
than  7  p.m.;  and  thus  should  pass 
through   the    harbor    during    complete 


darkness — for  it  was  February,  and 
there  was  no  moon  at  the  time.  A 
special  pilot  was  sent  by  rail  from  Hali- 
fax to  New  York  to  join  the  ship 
there — to  make  the  passage  in  her,  and 
to  bring  her  straight  into  the  harbor 
and  on  into  Bedford  Basin  without  any 
idelay. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions  and 
of  the  orders,  twice  repeated,  for  the 
naght  entry,  given  at  New  York  to 
the  (Danish)  captain  of  the  Fredrik 
VIII,  the  vessel  arrived  at  9  a.  m.,  in 
ixM  daylight;  and,  before  anything 
comld  be  done  to  prevent  it,  she  had 
come  most  of  the  way  up  the  harbor 
befflre  being  turned  back  by  the  patrol 
vessel  and  given  orders  to  wait  outside 
until  the  evening. 

By  this  means,  two  excellent,  if  fleet- 
ing views  were  obtained  by  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  defences — once  on  en- 
tering and  once  on  leaving;  but  as  all 
cameras  and  films  were  relentlessly 
<;ollected  by  us  later  on,  no  permanent 
record  remained  with  them  to  support 
and  embellish  mental  impressions,  and 
probably  little  advantage  was  derived 
'from  Uiis  characteristic  outpouring  of 
German  war  funds  on  behalf  of  "In- 
telligence." 

The  Great  Search  began  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

According  to  international  law,  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  of  neutral 
merchant  vessels  in  war-time  by  bellig- 
erents, may  alone  be  exercised  by  the 
armed  naval  forces  of  the  crown  or 
republic,  and,  until  the  late  war,  on 
the  high  seas  only. 

It  is  thus  illegal  for  a  civilian,  or 
even  a  civilian  Department  of  State, 
to  undertake  such  a  search;  and  if 
searches  were  still  to  be  made  on  the 
high  seas  (more  especially  if  the  sea 
were  high),  one  wonders  what  the  sen- 
timents would  be  of  any  civilian  de- 
partment confronted  with  such  a  duty! 

The  size  of  modern  vessels,  often 
thirty  to  fifty  times  that  of  the  ships 
•  of  the  Good  Old  Days,  the  quantity 
and  complexity  of  their  cargoes,  the 
vast  variety  of  stow-holes  and  "pock- 
■  ets,"  outside  the  legitimate  holds,  suit- 
able for  the  conveyance  of  contra- 
band, the  armies  of  individuals  they 
can  and  do  carry,  each  one  of  them 
a  possible  contrabandista,  have  com- 
bined to  render  search  on  the  high  seas 
in  these  days  a  mere  futility;  and, 
for  the  mutual  convenience  of  both  hun- 
ter and  prey  (since  escape  is  impos- 
sible), the  operation  usually  takes 
place  in  harbor. 

The  nice  point  arises,  however,  when 
a  vessel  is  brought  for  search  into  a 
port  such  as  Halifax,  where  the  gov-- 
■ernment  is  "Dominion"  and  has  no 
naval  forces  of  its  own  available  for 
the  purpose,  as  to  how  far,  taking  its 
stand  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  three- 
mile  limit,  that  domination  can  be  exer- 
•cised.  who  was  to  conduct  and  be  in 
charge  of  the  visit  and  search  on  this 
■occasion — the  British  navy  or  the 
Canadian  Government?  The  point  was 
so  nice  that  nothing  was  done  to  in- 
terfere with  or  to  spoil  its  niceness. 

A  multitude  (whom  no  man  could 
number,  as  it  varied  from  day  to  day) , 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  200  offi- 
cials, male  y.nd  female,  was  sent  out 
or  lent  (one  never  knew  which)  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  "assist" 
in   the  search. 

It  will  be  realized  that  the  simple 
sailor  was,  no  doubt,  entirely  unfitted 
to  deal  with  such  matters  as  censorship 
of  letters  (in  many  languages),  or,  still 
more,  with  the  laying  bare  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  female  Hun,  of  whom,  in 
this  case,  considerable  numbers  ex- 
isted. It  would  have  spoilt  his  sim- 
plicity. Thus,  in  these  two  matters  of 
languages  and  ladies  alone,  the  expert 
and  the  female  expert  were  both  re- 
quired, thoroughly  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

Besides  these,  sent  by  the  Canadian 
postoffice  and  customs,  respectively, 
were  many  from  the  police  and  immi- 


gration departments,  the  latter  being 
especially  skilled  in  wrong  'uns  and 
their  passports. 

A  search  of  the  most  penetrating 
nature  was  thus  possible;  and  very 
soon  after  it  began  the  obviousness  of 
its  character  as  a  naval  affair  forced 
itself  to  the  front,  for  several  ex- 
cellent reasons. 

A  large  passenger  steamer,  such  as 
the  Fredrik  VIII,  is,  as  everyone  who 
has  travelled  by  water  knows,  an 
amazing  warren  of  passages,  with  lad- 
der-ways, gangways,  doors,  skylights 
and  hatches  leading  to  decks,  saloons, 
cabins  and   other  compartments. 

Not  only  had  the  person  of  each 
inhabitant  of  the  ship  (about  920  in 
number,  including  the  crew,)  to  be  ex- 
amined in  turn,  but  also  the  cabin 
and  part  of  the  ship  he  or  she 
inhabited;  and,  as  soon  as  the  personal 
search  was  over,  those  who  had  been 
"gone  through"  (to  put  it  vulgarly) 
could  not  be  permitted  to  mingle  with 
those  who  had  not. 

Similarly,  access  could  not  be  grant- 
ed to  the  great  unsearched  to  cabins 
and  places  already  scrutinized.  Con- 
traband letters,  etc.,  would  instantly 
have  found  their  way  into  them;  and 
the  work  would  have  been  all  to  do 
again.  Also,  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
"do"  the  whole  of  the  ship  and  pas- 
sengers in  one  day  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  took  ten  days),  and  thus  arose 
the  necessity  for  armed  force  in  the 
form  of  sentries  by  day  and  by  night 
at  every  possible  point  of  access  to 
already  searched  cabins,  to  ensure  the 
isolation  of  their  occupants.  At  one 
time  there  were  forty-eight  of  such 
sentries  about  the  ship. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  naval 
reasons  that  manifested  itself,  and  the 
second  was  like  unto  it. 

Almost  the  first  of  the  orders  given 
to  the  Fredrik  VIII  stated  that  no 
communication  of  any  kind  whatever 
would  be  permitted  between  the  ship 
and  shore,  whether  by  individuals,  by 
letter  or  by  telegram;  and  the  wireless 
apparatus  was  dismantled  on  her 
arrival. 

Thus  was  the  theory  of  a  "high  seas" 
search  maintained;  and  great  was  the 
discomfiture  of  the  newspaper  folk  in 
consequence.  Some  of  these  had  even 
taken  passage  in  the  Fredrik  VIII  from 
New  York,  intending  to  get  off  at  Hali- 
fax, and  thence  return  home  full  of 
stories.  But  with  the  Fredrik  VIII 
they  sailed  full  to  the  brim,  yet  silent — 
packages,  as  it  were,  of  gramophone 
records — to    Europe! 

The  proper  carrying  out  of  this  order 
was  ensured  by  more  sentries,  posted 
at  every  gangway,  and  by  a  constant 
boat-patrol.  The  latter,  it  may  be  said, 
was  greatly  assisted  (and  also  cir- 
cumscribed) by  the  Arctic  conditions 
of  the  sea:  the  thick  ice-sheet,  seamed 
by  lanes  and  patches  of  open  water, 
entirely  preventing  access  either  by 
foot  over  the  ice,  or  by  anything  that 
floated,  except  the  larger-sized  steam 
launches,  capable  of  ice-breaking,  with 
which  there  could  be  no  secrecy  of 
movement. 

A  third  naval  argument  was  con- 
veyed and  intimated  Ijy  the  presence  of 
oflScers  of  the  Devonshire,  with  detach- 
ments of  her  men  under  them,  at  every 
search  (save  those,  of  course,  in  which 
Die  Frauen  were  involved) ;  as  it  was 
realized  that  the  German  official,  quite 
properly,  would  consider  the  whole 
operation  to  be  an  act  of  war,  and,  as 
such,  would  resent  its  being  under- 
taken by  a  mere  civilian  in  plain 
clothes. 

Practically  every  officer  of  the 
cruiser,  of  whatever  branch,  took  part 
in  the  proceedings,  with  the  Com- 
mander in  charge.  They  formed  the 
constant  and  accepted  referees  on  dis- 
puted points;  they  gave  dignity  and 
point  to  the  whole  proceeding,  and  by 
their  presence  lent  to  the  search  its 
proper  military  aspect.  Without  them, 
indeed,    it   would   have    something    re- 
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Announcement 

Prices  effective  January  12,  1920 

Runabout  $  710 

Touring  740 

Coupe-fuUy  equipped  1050 
Sedan-fuUy  equipped  1250 
Chassis  675 

One-Ton  Truck  Chassis    750 

Prices  are  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont.,  and  do  not  include  War  Tax 


Electric  j  Starting  and  Lighting  Equipment  is  supplied  on 
Sedan  and  Coupe  at  prices  quoted.  On  Runabout  and 
Touring  this  equipment  is  optional  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $100.00,  exclusive  of  War  Tax. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 
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When  You  Buy  An  Ivory  Brush— 
STUDY  THE  BRISTLES 

THE  health  of  your  scalp,  the  luxuriance  and  lustre  of  your  hair  depend 
so  much  upon  your  hair  brush. 

Have  you  ever  used  a  brush  whose  bristles  were  nearly  all  the  same  length  ? 
How  ineffective  such  brushes  are!  The  bristles  fail  to  reach  and  stimulate 
the  scalp. 

A  really  good  hair  brush  should  have  stiff,  glossy — not  dull — white  bristles. 

The  bristles  should  vary  in  length  so  as  to  penetrate  to  the  scalp. 

KEYISTONE  French  Ivory  and  Ebony  Brushes  are  made  of  the 
best  grades  of  Russian  bristles,  carefully  arransred  in  the  briish. 
producing  perfect  penetration.  They  are  made  by  skilled 
Canadian  mechanics — and  every  brush  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Look  for  the  name  "Keystone." 


STEVENS-HEPNER:C0MPANY,  Limited 

PORT  ELGIN        -        ONTARIO 


■f 


Classified  Advertising 

Ten  cents  per  word  per  month 


EDUCATION 

JNDiIVlDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeplng,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
»67  College  Street.  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit> 
chell,  B.A.,  Principal.  (tf) 


CHORTHANID     TAUGHT     BY     MAIL    — 
Send  stamp  for  free   lesson.      Sharwell 
Expert  School,  II  John  St.,  Nutley,  N.J. 

(rtf) 


A  GBNTS— NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOV- 
ery — laboratory  finds  greatest  safety- 
flr*t  invention  of  the  age.  Marvellous, 
chemically  treated  cloth  ;  one  rub  over  rain 
or  snow  blurred  auto  windshield,  street 
ear  or  en^^ine  window,  and,  presto !  glass 
clears  oflf  perfectly :  one  rub  good  24  hours. 
Works  like  ratgie.  Provides  safety  and 
comfort.  Automobile  owners,  motormen, 
enfflneen  excited  over  this  invention.  Sells 
everywhere.  Our  money  makers  earning 
tU  to  t7B  weekly.  Secure  your  rights  to 
territory.  Investigate.  Write  now.  Auto 
Aeeeuoriea  Co.,  iOS  Plaza  BIdg.,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  (rtf) 


SHORT   STORY   MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

pARN    $25.00    WEEKLY    SPARE    TIME 
writing  for  newspapers,  magazines ;  ex- 
perience  unnecessary :    details   free.      Press 
Syndicate,  515  St.   Louis,  Mo.  (tf) 


CHORT  STORIES.  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 
^  are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary 
Bureau,  145  Hannibal     Mo.  (tf) 


■II^AINTED  —  STORIES,  ARTTCLBS, 
Poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on 
acceptance.  Type  or  handwritten  MSS. 
acceptable.  Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  Na- 
tional Magazine,  Desk  126,  Washington, 
D.C. 


XTI/^ANTED  —  STORIES,  ARTICLES, 
Poems  for  new  magazine.  Cash  paid 
on  acceptance.  Type  or  handwritten  MSS. 
acceptable.  Send  MSS.  to  National  Story 
Magazine,  63  Vanderbilt  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


STAMMERING 

CT-STU-T-T-TERING    AND    STAMMER- 

ing  cured  at  home.     Instructive  booklet 

free.     Wailter  McDonnell,  64  Potomac  Bank 

Building,    Washington,    D.C.  (rtf) 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 
CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  EREE  TO  COL- 
lectoT«  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  atamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.         (tf) 

PATENTS   AND   LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH   &   CO.,   PATia^T 

solicitors.       Head     Office,     Royal     Bank 

Building,  Toronto;  6  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 

Offices   in   other  principal   cities.  (rtf) 

BOOKS 
1  AAA  AAA  VOLUMES  ON  EVERY 
i.,\J\J\J,\J\J\J  subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  125  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,    England.  (8-20) 

pRIVATE  NURSES  BARN  $15  TO  $30  A 
■'•  week.  Learn  without  leaving  home. 
Descriptive  booklet  sent  free.  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science,  Dept.  40,  Toronto,  Can. 

TDOOKKEEPING  COURSE  —  WE  HAVE 
a  large  audit  practice.  We  are  working 
in  offices  every  day.  Our  system  is  planned 
from  books  in  up-to-date  offices.  It  is 
not  difficult  and  is  quickly  learned.  D.  C. 
Smith  Audit  Co.  and  Commercial  School, 
Liggett  Chambers,  Hamilton. 


sembled  the  ordeal  of  an  emigrant 
steamer  in  peace  time  in  the  clutches 
of  an  unusually  drastic  Customs 
authority. 

.Of  our  assistant  searchers,  indeed, 
both  male  and  female,  it  may  be  said 
that  their  inquisitiveness  had  its  only 
rival  in  the  X-ray  apparatus.  With 
long  experience  they  insisted,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  removal  of  all  "den- 
tures," to  see  if,  between  the  platt  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  'twixt  false  and 
true,  there  might  lie  any  delicately  sec- 
reted document.  The  tongue,  we  know, 
may  be  an  unruly  member,  but  the 
teeth,  anyway,  might  be  counted  on  for 
retention.  In  fact,  from  the  crown  of 
the  head,  including  the  "taking  down" 
of  the  most  elegant  coiffures  (whatever 
may  be  the  German  equivalent) ,  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  they  investigated  every 
possibility  of  the  human  form  as  a 
place  of  concealment,  extending  even 
to  false  toe-nails  laid  over  the  real 
article. 

Hiding-places  so  recondite  would 
scarcely  have  occurred  to  uninstructed 
seamen;  and  even  in  their  duties  as 
sentries  they  were  not  always  so  ruse 
as  was  necessary  under  present  circum- 
stances. One  grand  lady  who,  having 
been  searched,  was  now  being  guarded 
from  contact  with  the  others,  was,  for- 
tunately, caught  in  time  by  one  of  the 
oificpra,  just  succeeding  in  getting 
through  the  cordon.  She  had  first  at- 
tempted to  do  so  (but  unsuccessfully) 
by  cajolery;  and  then  in  the  best  melo- 
dramatic manner  —  "Unhand  me, 
v/retch!" — was  pushing  past  a  sentry 
and  his  fixed  b.iyonat,  which  the  poor 
man  felt  could  not  suitably  be  used  for 
impaling  "a  lady."  On  being  stopped 
by  the  officer,  she  attempted  tears,  and 
adduced  the  necessity  of  going  to  her 
starving  baby  on  the  (unsearched) 
deck  below.  Inquiry  then  elicited  that 
it  had  been — of  course  purpoSSVy — ar- 
ranged by  her  that  she  should  have  her 
cabin  on  one  deck,  her  nurse  and  baby 
on  a  second,  and  her  husband  on  a 
third,  thus  offering  irresistible  claims 
for  free  passage  between  them. 

It  was  next  fovmd  that  the  "baby" 
was  a  well-grown  boy  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  not  "starving"  at  all;  and 
on  his  being  stripped  for  search,  before 
reunion  with  his  mother,  he  was  found 
to  be  a  walking  letter-box.  Hinc  illae 
lacriniae! 

But  it  must  be  recorded  that  though 
none  of  our  victims  exhibited  any  en- 
joyment in  the  processes  of  investiga- 
tion (in  which  we  may  sympathize), 
tliere  was  not  usually  any  rudeness  or 
-pposition  offered.  The  tenor  was  one 
rather  of  '  injured  and  outraged  inno- 
cence, with  remarks  as  to  the  absurdity 
>  f  the  search,  and  the  important  char- 
acter given  to  it.  One  and  all,  how- 
ever, were  shocked  at  the  irreverence 
shown  towards  the  holy  baggage  of  the 
Ambassador,  and  towards  that  shrine, 
his;  cabin! 

Besides  providing  sentries  and  boat- 
patrols,  the  Devonshire's  ship's  com- 
pany were  engaged  in  overhauling 
every  hole  and  corner  of  the  ship,  and 
in  assisting  the  Carpenter's  party  in 
removing  panelling  in  the  cabins,  open- 
ing or  piercing  mattresses  and 
cushions,  searching  ventilating  shafts 
(always  very  fruitful  for  letters),  and 
going  through  the  many  hundreds  of 
lockers  and  drawers  in  the  ship. 

Whilst  the  deck  hands  and  others 
were  thus  employed,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  engine-room  department 
of  the  Devonshire,  with  their  officers, 
were  engaged  in  the  search  of  the  coal 
bunkers,  engines,  auxiliary  engines, 
and  boilers  of  the  Fredrik  VIII.  The 
coal  was  all  turned  over,  the  boilers 
were  emptied  and  examined  in  turn, 
and  the  main  engines  and  auxiliaries 
moved,  so  that  any  documents  or  other 
contraband  which  might  have  been  con- 
cealed in  them  should  be  destroyed,  or 
rendered  illegible. 

Even  the  cold-storage  room  was 
emptied  of  its  contents,  not  unavail- 
ingly! 

Letters  were  found  in  every  possible 
part  of  the  .ship,  and,  together  with 
"dental  rubber"  in  small  flat  pieces, 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
traband discovered. 

A  spare  cabin  in  the  Fredrik  VIU 
was  allotted  to  the  Commander  of  the 
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Devonshire  to  serve  as  an  "office,"  and 
occasionally  he  slept  there,  when  night 
searches  (usually  very  prolific)  were 
to  be  undertaken. 

One  day,  it  occurred  to  him  to  sx- 
amine  this  cabin,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  in  the  chest  of  drawers  and 
elsewhere,  confident  Huns,  thinking 
that  here  at  least,  in  the  Hunter's  very 
lair,  there  would  be  no  searching,  had 
hopefully  "posted"  the  forbidden  mail- 
matter,  and  had  deposited  the  illicit 
slabs  of  rubber. 

The  Canadian  Customs  searchers 
were  quite  inflexible  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  everything  that  could  in  any 
way  be  described  as  "contraband." 
Articles  found  on  the  persons  of  the 
searched,  or  in  their  cabins,  were  col- 
lected in  separate  bags,  each  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  sent 
ashore  daily  to  the  Customs  Office  for 
closer  investigation.  Everything,  on 
this  sef^ond  overhaul,  found  to  be  legal- 
ly contraband,  was  placed  in  the  Prize 
Court  immediately — a  bourne  from 
M'hich  no  Hun  traveler's  goods  ever  re- 
turned!— and  all  that  was  not  so  dis- 
posed of  was  returned  to  the  ship. 

But  apart  from  these  easy  "discov- 
eries" of  contraband,  the  ship  herself 
yielded,  daily,  considerable  quantities 
of  letters,  rubber,  cameras,  films  (in- 
cluding cinematograph),  unpermitted 
amounts  of  money, — in  one  case  some 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  notes, — 
and  other  forbidden  articles. 

Probably  the  best  "haul"  of  any 
however,  was  what  came  to  be  known 
as  "The  Scandinavian  Trunk." 

This  was  a.  brand-new  steel  port- 
manteau, of  ordinary  appearance  and 
medium  dimensions,  found,  in  the 
normal  course  of  search,  under  the  bed- 
place  in  one  of  the  cabins.  On  being 
drawn  forth  into  the  light,  it  was  seen 
to  be  heavily  sealed  over  the  lock, 
there  being  eight  or  nine  large  im- 
prints of  the  Scandinavian  Consul- 
General  at  New  York,  on  a  strip  of 
material  stretched  over  the  small  eleva- 
tion carrying  the  hasp  and  keyhole.  A 
label,  bearing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  passenger  who  claimed  it,  was  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  handles.  On  be- 
ing questioned,  this  person — a  "square- 
head"— declared  that  the  trunk  con- 
tained diplomatic  documents,  which  he, 
as  a  "diplomatic  courier,"  was  convey- 
ing to  Europe,  to  be  handed  to  his  Gov- 
ernment; and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
immune  from  search.  Now  the  law 
and  custom  on  such  occasions  is  that 
the  seal  of  an  Ambassador  or  Minister 
is  sacred,  and  may  not  be  broken;  but 
any  other  seal,  including  that  of  con- 
suls and  consuls-general,  has  no  special 
sanctity  and  may  be  ignored,  if  needs 
be;  and  at  first  it  was  proposed  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  the  contents 
'•f  the  trunk  revealed. 

Suspicion  lay  on  them  from  the  out- 
set,  for,   in  the  first   place,   no   permis- 


sion had  been  given  for  this' particular 
diplomatic  despatch-box  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  Fredrik  VIII;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  person  accompanying  the  trunk, 
though  he  described  himself  as  a  "dip- 
lomatic courier,"  on  examination  of  his 
passport,  turned  out  to  be  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  was  merely  a  commercial 
gentleman  from  New  York,  revisiting 
his  native  land,  who  had  undertaken 
charge  of  it.  ■      ,    ^   ^ 

The  trunk  was  therefore  seized,  but 
in  view  of  the  possibly  grave  interna- 
tional trouble  involved  in  taking  violent 
measures  with  it,  information  was  first 
sought  from  Washington.  The  reply 
came  that  the  Scandinavian  Ministry 
there  stated  that  the  trunk  had  been 
sealed  by  them,  and  sent  by  rail,  but 
unattended,  to  New  York.  It  had  ar- 
rived there,  they  said,  with  the  seals 
broken;  the  inference  being  that  if  any 
improper,  non-Scandinavian  documents 
should  now  be  found  in  the  trunk,  they 
must  have  been  inserted  en  route  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York;  and 
that  the  Consul-(5eneral  at  New  York 
had  resealed  the  trunk  and  sent  it  on 
by  the  Fredrik  VIII. 
'  It  was  stated,  further,  that  it  con- 
tained only  the  documents  relating  to 
some  commercial  business.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  Minister 
would  not  agree  to  send  an  agent  to 
Halifax,  who  should  open  and  examine 
the  contents  in  the  presence  of  British 
officials. 

The  "business,"  whatever  it  was, 
must  have  been  a  large  one,  as  the 
papers  concerning  it  weighed  100  lbs. 
It  was  strange,  too,  that,  when  found, 
there  was  not  remaining  the  faintest 
trace  of  the  original  sealing  at  Wash- 
ington. 

By  some  means  or  another,  the  fact 
of  the  trunk  being  on  board  the  Fred- 
rick VIII,  with  suggestions  as  to  its 
suspicious  character,  leaked  into  the 
American  papers;  and  it  chanced  that, 
only  a  short  time  previously,  the  revela- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  world,  by 
the  United  States  Government,  of  the 
discovery  of  papers  divulging  certaiil 
proposals  of  Herr  Zimmerman  (  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary)  to  the 
Mexican  Government.  The  two  facts 
were  immediately  seized  on  by  the 
Press  and  connected  together.  Huge 
headlines  appeared:  "Zimmermann's 
Papers  found  in  Bernstorff's  Trunk," 
followed  by  an  account,  apparently 
circumstantial,  of  the  finding  of  the 
papers  on  board  the  Fredrik  VIII  in 
the  Scandinavian  trunk,  and  dwelling 
on  their  importance. 

Eventually,  under  orders  from  the 
Admiralty,  the  trunk  (still  intact)  was 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  Lord- 
ships by  H.  M.  S.  Berwick,  which  ves- 
sel happened  at  the  time  to  be  sailing 
for  England.  It  was  escorted  by  an 
armed  guard  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  dealt  with  there 
in,  no  doubt,  fitting  fashion. 


Steady,    Old   Man!" 


Business  Dry?  Not  Much! 

DON'T  you  remember  wondering,  when  you  were  a 
little  Tad,  what  fun  those  great  big  chaps  of  twenty 
or  so  had?     They  didn't  go  "bobbing"— they  didn't 
spin  tops. 

THEN  you  remember,  perhaps,  how,  at  twenty  or  so 
you  rather  pitied  the  old  fellows  of  thirty-five  or 
fifty  who  didn't  dance  (in  those  days)  or  do  anything 
much. 

BUT  now,  at  thirty-five,  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  you  find 
there  is  plenty  of  interest  in  life.    The  form  of  fun 
may  change,  perhaps,  the  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
fun — but  fun,  interest,  there  still  is. 


B 


Business  is  Rightly  Called  a  Game 

USINESS  is  the  interest — the  fun — for  many  of  us. 
We  enjoy  playing  ourselves  and  we  enjoy  reading 
about  the  play  of  others. 

HIS  is  why  THE  FINANCIAL  POST, 
dealing  with  business  is  bright,  enter- 
taining, a  welcome  week-end  guest  in 
some  eight  thousand  homes. 


Consider  some  of  the  articles 

A  PEN  picture  of  Lome  C. 
Webster,  newly  -  appointed 
Senator — the  son  of  a  coal  mer- 
chant in  Quebec,  now  among 
Canada's  richest  men.  A  man 
who  has  found  time  for  his 
home  and  for  his  church.  THE 
POST  has  many  of  these  inti- 
mate sketches  of  Canadians  and 
is  to  have  many  more. 


in  a  recent  issue : 

pROFIT-SHARING  idea  sup- 
^  plants  bonus  system  —  an 
outline  of  Ryrie  Bros.'  new 
scheme  vrith  the  reasons  given 
for  its  adoption.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  series  of  detailed 
studies  on  questions  of  guard- 
ing the  interests  of  workers. 
Many  more  will  appear. 


The  Financial    Post    Editorials  Have   a 
Kick  Behind  Them 

LLIK  /TARSE"     HENRY    WATTERSON,    the    famous 

VI    Democrat  Editor,  tells  in  his  reminiscences  of 

^^ -'■  being    criticized    for    himself    criticizing    the 

Democratic  party.    Marse  Henry  replied  in  his  paper  by 

quoting : 

"Things  have  come  to  a  hell  of  a  pass 
when  a  man  can't  wallop  his  ovm  jackass." 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  is  willing  to  wallop  anything 
— but  it  doesn't  wallop  just  for  the  fun  of  walloping. 
It  wallops  to  achieve  something. 


"Give  Drury  a  Chance" 

AN  editorial  describing  the 
"sniping"  by  the  daily  press 
at  the  farmer  Government — 
admitting  certain  mistakes  of 
inexperience  but  calling  for  fair 
play;  instancing  how  J.  K.  L. 
Ross,  heir  to  many  millionSj  was 
put,  by  his  father,  in  a  position 
where  he  could  make  mistakes 
in  order  that  he  might  win 
through  to  success. 


"Foolish  Defiance  of  Canadian 
Law" 

A  SCORING  of  the  Fort 
Francis  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company  for  refusal  to  admit 
the  sheriff,  and  in  other  ways 
prejudicing  the  public  against 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as 
a  whole. 


S.  R.  Parsons  Now  Butts  Into  Insurance 

AN  editorial  telling  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association's  mutual  insurance  schemes  which  wept 
wrong,  and  pleading  for  a  big  man  to  manage  the 
CM. A.  "The  most  useful  and  necessary  institution  in 
all  Canada." 

There's  life  in  each  issue  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  It  will  help 
you  keep  informed  on  important  financial  and  business  matters.  It  is 
ii  paper  for  the  leaders  of  thought  in  each  community,  be  they  rich 
or  not.     Fill  in  and  send  to  us  the  attached  coupon. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $3.00  PER  YEAR  (Si  ISSUES) 
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143-153  University  Ave.    TORONTO 


WINNIPBG 


Annual  Subscription  $3.00. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OP  CANADA. 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Please  enter  me  as  a  regular  subscriber,  commencing  at  once. 
1    <"'"»"■    $3.00  to  nay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 
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There's  a  Copy  for  You— FREE 

Mail   us   your   name  and   address   on    a   postcard,   and   your 
copy   will  be  forwarded. 

A  Book  Every  Home  Should  Have 

— ^BitcKer  and  more  interesting  than  ever ;  100  pages  ;  beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

—Suggestive  furniture  groupings ;  economical   prices. 
— Equally    useful    to   those    who    have    to    furnish    a    home    com- 
plete and  to  those  with   fewer  needs. 

— Living  room,  den,  hall,  dining  room,  bed  room  and  kitchen 
furniture;  rugs,  linoleums,  stoves,  ranges;  furnishings  for  every 
need,  every  taste  and  every  purse. 

You  Can  Open  a  Charge  Account 

Have  immediate  delivery,  and  pay  a  little  at  a  time.     We  pay 
freight   charges   to   any   railroad  station  in  Ontario. 
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FURNITURE  CO.,  LIMITED 
[  Dapt.  32     Qumn  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Financial  Post 


is  a  paper  treating  of 
finance  in  a  broad  way. 
It  gets  behind  the  figures  to  the  facts  which  shape  the  fig- 
ures. It  will  help  you  to  that  sane  understanding  and  bal- 
anced viewpoint  necessary  to  the  leaders  in  each  community. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year  (52  issues). 
The  Financial  Post  of  Canada,  143-153  Universrty  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Form  a  British-American  Fleet 

Such  is  the  Proposal  Made  With  a  View  to  Maintaining  Peace 

of  the  World. 


A  PERMANENT  alliance  between 
the  British  and  American  fleet  is 
proposed  by  an  English  writer,  H. 
Sidebotham,  in  an  article  in  the  New 
Republic  (New  York).  He  urges  such 
a  measure  as  a  means  of  effecting 
world  peace.  Further,  it  would  operate 
as  an  economy  measure  at  a  time 
when  economy  is  very  sadly  needed,  in- 
deed. The  proposal  is  advanced  s  fol- 
lows: 

England  is  in  the  middle  of  an 
economy  campaign  and  the  air  is  full 
of  suggestions  of  how  she  might  save 
one  thousand  pounds  here  and  five 
thousand  pounds  somew'here  else. 
There  are  very  few  suggestions,  how- 
ever, for  saving  one  hundred  million 
pounds  at  a  stroke  and  the  object  of 
this  article  is  to  suggest  one  way  in 
which  that  could  be  done.  But  it  also 
needs  the  co-operation  and  good-will 
of  America,  and  that  is  why  the  sug- 
gestion is  t-eing  submitted  to  your 
readers.  Incidentally  the  reduction 
will  have  most  important  political  re- 
sults in  strengthening  the  friendship 
between  England  and  America  and  also 
the  authority  of  the  League,  and  Lhese, 
I  hope,  will  be  regaided  as  addit'on.il 
reasons  for  American  sympathy  and 
co-operation. 

The  British  naval  estimates  for  this 
year  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
iion  pounds;  there  are  rumors  of  re- 
ductions that  will  bring  them  down  to 
eighty  or  ninety  million  pounds.  They 
ought  to  be,  and  the  world  would  be  a 
great  gainer  if  they  were,  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  million  pounds. 
The  normal  naval  budget  for  this 
country  before  the  war  was  fifty  mil- 
lion pounds,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  policy  of  Europe  was  steering 
straight  for  war.  Now  there  is  liter- 
ally no  hostile  navy  in  existence,  and 
will  be  none  so  far  as  we  can  see 
ahead.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  efifect 
reductions  of  that  amount  to  a  partial 
disarmament  now,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  hope  for  the  future. 

There  are  dangers  ahead.  Lord 
Fisher,  the  ex-First   Sea   Lord  of  the 


British  Admiralty,  whose  colossal  van- 
ity tries  in  vain  to  darken  the  fire  of 
his  genius,  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  as  the  most 
expletive  and  ruthless  of  economists. 
One  moment  he  is  exdlaimingj  "\ 
Jacky  Fisher,  I  alone  made  it,  this 
great  navy  which  won  the  war!"  The 
next  moment  he  is  explaining  that  the 
navy  is  already  obsolete;  that  what 
we  want  now  is  a  combination  of  sub- 
marine, dreadnought,  hippopotamus 
and  tank,  all  in  one,  and  that  these 
new  monsters  are  going  to  decide  the 
wars  of  the  future.  He  wants  to  scrap 
the  navy  and  start  making  another 
one.  Fisher's  ideas  of  naval  construc- 
tion are  sound.  His  amphibious  hip- 
popotamus will  some  day  live,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  him  will  be  the  sig- 
nal for  a  new  naval  competition  more 
ruinous  than  the  old  competition  in 
dreadnoughts.  For,  as  the  war  has 
shown,  the  dreadnoughts  were  no 
good  for  anything  except  fighting 
other  dreadnoughts;  against  shore 
fortifications  they  were  powerless;  in 
the  presence  of  submarines  they  al- 
ways got  nervous  and  they  were  too 
big  and  important  to  be  used  for  block- 
ades and  the  thousand  and  one  mis- 
cellaneous duties  of  the  navy.  But 
these  new  monsters,  which  can  dive 
under  water  like  a  submarine  and  walk 
ashore  like  a  hippopotamus,  or  like  a 
new  Trojan  horse  with  an  army  in  its 
belly,  will  furnish  naval  power  vrith 
the  stings  of  the  old  militarism.  Sea 
and  land  will  for  the  purposes  of 
war  become  one  element 

Present  economies  in  ships  may  be 
an  easy  matter  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  them  is  the  entrenched  interest  of 
departmentalism,  but  whether  they  are 
permanent  or  not  will  depend  on  our 
policy  with  regard  to  the  new  types  of 
ship  which  Lord  Fisher  and  others  of 
his  school  see  ahead.  There  is  one 
means  and  one  means  only  of  defeat- 
ing in  advance  this  new  competition, 
namely,  a  naval  agreement  between 
England  and  America,  to  which  France 
and  others  might  in  time  be  expected 
to  accede.  The  heads  of  the  suggested 
naval  agreement  might  be  roughly 
these:  1.  England  and  America  agree 
to   separate  their  navies   into  two   di- 
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visions,  a  defensive  naval  service 
which  would  consist  mainly  of  mines, 
submarines  and  small  craft  for  coast 
protection  and  a  high  seas  fleet  to  keep 
open  communication  outside  the  limit 
of  territorial  waters.  2.  The  first,  or 
defensive  division  of  the  navy  is  to  fly 
the  national  flag  only  and  to  be  held 
at  the  service  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment. 3.  The  high  sea  fleet  is  to  fly 
the  national  flag,  and  also  the  flag  of 
the  league,  is  to  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  be 
available  only  as  its  mandatory. 
4.  The  United  States  and  England 
agree  to  make  common  cause  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  each  other's 
territory,  actual  or  threatened,  from 
overseas.  In  effect,  such  an  agreement 
would  abrogate  the  whole  use  of  naval 
power,  whether  for  blockade  or  for 
war  on  commerce  at  sea,  except  for 
defence  against  invasion  and  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  mandate  from  the  League 
and  in  execution  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  league. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  scheme, 
if  it  were  practicable,  are  obvious.  It 
would  prevent  any  risk  of  future  naval 
competition  between  the  two  countries. 
The  contribution  made  by  them  to  the 
high  seas  fleet  would  be  equal  and  the 


costs  would  be  equally  shared.  All 
naval  ideas  would  be  instantly  pooled 
and  held  at  their  common  disposal.  Ac- 
cording as  the  authority  of  the  League 
was  or  was  not  accepted,  the  high  seas 
fleet  would  diminish  or  increase  in  size; 
and  size  and  cost  would  be  determined, 
not  by  international  rivalries,  which 
are  often  senseless  and  are  always  self- 
ish, but  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon good  and  of  the  general  peace. 
If  the  League  develops  as  we  should 
hope,  the  size  of  the  high  seas  fleet 
would  be  small  and  the  naval  budgets 
of  no  country  would  amount  to  more 
than  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
frontiers  of  territorial  waters.  The 
freedom  of  commerce  at  sea  and  the 
maintenance  of  communications  across 
it  would  be  the  work  of  the  League, 
which  would  have  at  its  disposal  the 
whole  product  of  inventive  ingenuity. 
The  naval  agreement  suggested  be- 
tween England  and  America  would 
not,  of  course,  be  an  exclusive  agree- 
ment. It  would  be  open  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  as  they  became 
members  of  the  League,  to  join,  of 
course,  on  the  condition  that  they  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  the  high  seas 
fleet. 
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Flaherty  of  Belcher  Island 

Continued  from,  page  26 


tive  sense.  He  had  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  ore  deposits  were  rich 
enough  to  make  the  almost  super- 
human task  of  navigating  through  the 
Hudson  Bay  a  thing  worth  trying.  He 
found  out  definitely  they  were  not. 

It  may  seem  of  little  moment  that 
people  should  know  that  there  is  an 
island  of  5,060  square  miles  where  the 
charts  showed  only  a  few  small  scat- 
tered islands.  Measured  in  practical 
terms,  the  North  Pole  was  never  worth 
finding,  yet  the  bleached  bones  of 
scores  of  men  have  marked  a  path- 
way thither.  It  was  one  little  item 
added  to  the  world's  knowledge,  for 
the  men  who  laughed  at  Belcher 
Island  laugh  no  longer.  Flaherty's 
chartings  are  to  replace  the  charts 
that  show  the  soundings  over  Belcher 
Island. 

The  knowledge  gained  has  not  given 


any  further  impetus  to'  the  Hudson 
Bay  passage  scheme;  it  has  rather 
gone  against  it.  Was  not  one  of  the 
boats  caught  in  the  ice  for  five  days 
from  July  5,  the  so-called  open  season, 
only  barely  to  escape,  despite  its  inch 
and  seven-eighths  plates?  Could  the 
grain  or  ore  boats  face  this  test  or 
hope  to  escape  before  the  winter  set 
its  solid  barrier  across  the  straits?. 
Those  who  have  been  there  shake  their 
heads. 

That  much,  at  least  has  Flaherty  of 
Belcher  Island  given  to  the  world.  He 
is  home  now,  home  with  his  wife,  at 
his  place  named  "Silvermine,"  at  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  but  only  for  a  time. 
The  North  is  still  calling  him,  and  he 
goes  next  summer  once  again  into  the 
Arctic  circle,  at  another's  behest,  but 
with  the  same  charge,  "Go  and  find 
out." 


Mr.  Phipps  of  "The  Old  Firm" 

Continued  from  page  29 


"Your  wife  is  coming,"  he  said,  after 
a  question  as  to  how  I  felt,  "and  soon 
the  surgeons  will  be  here,  I  trust.  I 
have  b^und  your  knee  and  arm,  and 
looked  to  the  rest  of  you.  You  are 
all  bruised,  but  I  believe  the  knee  is 
the  only  breakage." 

I  lifted  my  left  hand,  the  other  arm 
being  gone  stiff,  and  we  made  a  long 
grip  of  it,  while  I  thanked  him. 

"I  shall  take  my  people  to  the  vil- 
lage yonder,"  said  he;  "for  I  am  too 
sick  of  this  affair  to  intrude  on  you 
and  my  lady.  But  you  are  under  my 
arrest,  and  I  must  have  your  pledge 
that  you  will  not  contrive  to — forgive 
the  word,  Sayer,  to  escape." 

I  hesitated.  Should  I  barter  every 
remnant  hope  of  freedom,  perchance  of 
life,  for  a  few  unwatched  hours?  Yes, 
I  had  no  other  choice. 

"I  pledge  myself,"  I  said,  wondrously 
relieved  at  his  going.  Then,  aware 
how  ungenerous  he  must  consider  me 
that  I  did  not  press  him  to  stay,  I 
added,  sincerely,  "You  have  proven 
kind,  indeed,  Orlebars." 

"He  stared  down  at  me,  twisting  the 
end  of  his  peruke,  and  wearing  the 
pleasant  expression  of  old  acquaint- 
ance. "We  found  no  treason  on  you." 
he  said,  "so  think  not  of  danger  to 
your  neck,  which  might  easily  have 
been,  despite  your  peerage.  I  fear, 
from  rumor,  it  may  be  the  Tower, 
though.  Yet  I  fain  would  leave  you 
cheery."  He  debated  within  himself. 
"Sayer,  let  me  have  your  plighted 
word  on  another  matter.  Came  you  to 
England  for  none  other  purpose  than 
to  visit  my  lady?  Tell  me  that,  and  I 
will  see  if  I  can  end  the  process." 

I  was  tempted  hard.  To  remove  his 
very  suspicion  for  the  night,  he  ap- 
pearing to  know  nothing  of  my  work  in 


London,  would  be  of  extreme  use  to 
me.  In  sooth,  I  was  tempted.  How- 
boit,  I  shook  my  head. 

"Betwixt  you  and  me,"  I  answered, 
"there  was  something  else." 

He  frowned  uneasily,  and  then,  with 
a  sigh  and  a  smile,  "So  be  it.  Every 
man  for  his  ovm  king."  He  touched 
my  hand.  "Good-bye;  your  wife  is 
come." 

HE  drew  aside,  and,  making  his  bow 
towards  the  door,  walked  thither. 
I  heard  him  speaking  on  the  threshold, 
and  presently  the  door  was  shut  and 
Ruth  came  quietly  down  the  room. 
With  not  a  glance  at  me,  whose  heart 
started  to  leap  again  so  that  it  seemed 
my  whole  body  shook,  she  stopped  and 
remained  side-face  to  me,  looking  at 
the  curtain  over  the  wijidow  as  one 
in  profoundest  meditation,  her  hands 
striving  a  little  with  one  another.  She 
was  pale,  but  otherwise  little  different 
from  the  day  I  first  saw  her — a  very 
naiad  in  her  slim  youthfulness  and 
beauty— for  the  desolate  years  which 
had  brought  my  age  to  forty-one  had 
brought  her  to  but  six-and-twenty.  _ 

She  deliberated,  her  hands  ceasing 
after  a  while  to  strive  and  becoming 
clasped,  rigid  as  stone  hands.  I  thought. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  cast  them  apart, 
with  a  long  breath  like  a  sob,  as  if 
she  regretfully  abandoned  something; 
which  made  my  perplexity  complete, 
until  she  turned — and  then  I  saw  in 
her  face  that  by  a  miracle  it  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party  that 
were  gone  by  the  board  with  her. 

My  rapture  at  that  instant  was  such 
as  I  had  nev^r  imagined  could  be;  but, 
my  conscience  telling  me  it  was  self- 
ish withal,  she  being  plainly  in  grave 
distress  for  me,  I  made  to  raise  my- 


How  Do  You  Buy  Your  Corsets? 


Ih)  iiol  casually  shop  for  your  corset.  The  uorriati 
uhn  lakes  Ihc  lime  to  understand  herself  and 
her  corset  problem  spends  less  because  she  buys 
the  right  corset  in  the  first  place.  The  woman 
ulio  lucks  this  corset  under.itanding  buys  titice 
and  is  not  satisfied  either  time. 


THERE  are  so  many  ways — so 
many  wrong  ways.  And  how 
many  times  have  you,  yourself,  re- 
gretted a  mistaken  corset  purchase 
with  "Why,  oh  why,  did  I  buy  that!" 
and  thrown  the  corset  away  to  the 
detriment  of  your  pocketbook  but  to 
the  relief  of  your  body  and  mind  ?  Any 
true  clothes  economy  lies  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  buying  mistakes. 

The  Right  Way  Is 
So  Simple 

It  is  this:  do  not  try  to  attain  an  un- 
natural figure.  The  unnatural  figure  is 
no  longer  smart — and  there  never  was- 
the  woman  who  squeezed  into  the 
wrong  corset  with  a  minute's  comfort 
to  herself  or  a  minute's  frank  admira- 
tion from  her  friends. 

Buy  The  Corset  That  Accents 
Your  Natural  Charm 

The  admired  woman  who  wears  a 
Gossard  has  an  unconscious  grace  that 
can  only  resuh  from  priceless  comfort. 
Every  naturally  beautiful  line  of  her 
figure  is  accented  and  her  corset  is  so 
much  a  part  of  her  that  the  observer  is 
as  unconscious  of  it  as  the  wearer 
herself.  And  this  is  true  of  even  the 
stoutest  figure. 

Do  not  think  because  you  are  of  full 
proportions  you  must  resort  to  cumber- 
some corset  contrivances  that  restrain 
your  freedom  of  movement  and  give 
you  that  appearance  of  being  over- 
corseted  that  is  so  fatal  to  your  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Why   this  —  when   Gossard  artistry 


that  you  have  admired  in  the  figure  of 
the  slender  woman  may  be  yours? 

Do  You  Take  Care  to  Protect 

Yourself  From  Needless 

Exhaustion? 

If,  perchance,  you  are  a  busy  mother 
or  an  active  business  woman,  you  can 
eliminate  one  of,  the  greatest  causes  of 
fatigue  by  wearing  the  right  corset. 
Your  physician  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  sufficiently  demonstrated  fact.  Do 
not  end  day  after  day  too  tired  to  be 
yourself,  when  the  insignificant  price 
of  a  Gossard  Corset  may  prove  the 
price  of  your  health. 

You  Can  Always  Tell  the  Woman 
Who  Wears  a  Gossard 

She  walks  with  an  ease  and  lithe 
gracefulness  that  is  the  charm  of 
youth,  and  ends  the  most  exacting 
day  fresh  and  unfatigued.  There  is  so  ' 
much  more  to  Gossard  corsetry  than 
just  figure  improvement. 

Our    Responsibility   Does   Not   End 
When  You  Have  Bought  a  Gossard 

Vou  must  be  satisfied.  If  it  does  not 
give  you  style  to  make  you  happy:  if  it 
docs  not  give  you  comfort  beyond  price: 
if  it  docs  not  give  you  a  wearing 
service  that  alone  justifies  its  cost  — 
there  is  not  a  Gossard  merchant  but 
will  wish  you  to  return  it.  Any  cor- 
setiere  who  sells  you  a  Gossard  Corset 
will  take  a  personal  pride  in  your  satis- 
faction. 

The  Canadian  H.W.Gossard  Co..LimUtd 
lSi-i86  King  Slrerl.  West.  Toronto 


every 


GOSS^\ED  £;^  COIIiSET 

liis  worth  every  cent  that  you  pay  for  it  || 
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STEEL 
PENS 


The  Best  Judges   Have  Rendered 
Their  Decision! 

rOr    lria,l  — Ten  pens,  different  patterns, 
Fine,  Medium,  Stub  and  Ball  Pointed, 

sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


Two  Hours  in  the  Evening  on  Our  Plan 
-An  Extra  $10.00  Weekly 

YOU  can  have  more  pay  days  by  putting  an 
hour  or  two  of  your  spare  time  to  good  use. 
You  can  sell  us  all  the  spare  time  you  have. 
Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  turn  into  cash 
something  which  is  perhaps  going  to  waste 
every  day.  If  you  are  enthusiastic,  get  in 
touch  with  us  and,  without  disturbing  your 
regular  work,  become  our  representative. 
We  will  pay  you  well  during  your  spare 
time.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  mail  in  the  coupon  at  once. 


-Cut  off  here  and  mail- 


Dept.  W.  B. 

Agency  Division, 

MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto. 

Dear  Sir;  I  can  stand  more  pay  days.     Please  show  me  how  to  get  them. 


Name 


Address 


self,  to  show  her  I  was  not  near  dead 
yet.  Thus  far,  with  my  swoonings  and 
with  my  mind  planning  industriously 
and  none  too  clear,  I  had  most  the 
while  been  numb,  as  it  were,  to  bodily 
pain.  Now,  having  lifted  my  shoul- 
ders an  inch,  I  dropped  baclc,  crying 
out  loud,  ready  to  believe  that  swords 
were   passing  through   me. 

She  ran  forward,  picking  up  a  cup 
from  a  chest,  and  would  have  urged  me 
to  drink,  but  her  lips  were  quivering 
rapidly. 

"I  am  all  right,  sweetheart,"  I  whis- 
pered. Whereupon  she  put  the  cup 
away.  Then,  leaning  over  and  setting 
her  hands  on  either  side  of  me,  she 
came  down  low  with  supreme  care  not 
to  press  me — and  rested  her  lips  on 
mine;  holding  them  there  for  long  in- 
tervals, between  which  she  would  hold 
back  her  head  a  space,  with  a  moan, 
her  blue  eyes  as  dark  as  night  and 
aswim  with  tears,  and  seeming  to  en- 
treat me  to  read  her  soul. 

I  got  my  well  arm  around  her,  call- 
ing her  by  all  the  dear  names  which 
she  had  not  let  me  speak  in  these  late 
years;  and  anon  she  swayed  over  in 
it  and  sank  beside  me;  and  her  sobs, 
which  had  begun  to  shake  her,  changed 
to  a  steady  weeping  against  my  cheek. 
I  suppose  I  wept  myself,  for  it  was 
with  but  a  quavering  voice  that  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  soothing  her — no  easy 
matter. 

"Dick!  Dick!"  was  all  she  would 
murmur  for  a  while — "Dick!"  And 
then  would  be  flows  of  words  scarcely 
to  be  heard,  yet  beyond  my  power  to 
stop.  "I  was  your  cruel  wife — the 
cruelest  wife  that  ever  has  been.  .  .  . 
King  James  was  your  friend.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  remembered  that  and 
forgot  poor  Cousin  Luke.  ...  I 
think  some  demon  took  my  mind,  for 
I  never  but  loved  thee,  my  own.  .  .  . 
Oh,  Dick,  when  I  took  this  house  that 
was  filched  from  you,  it  Was  not  solely 
for  want  of  a  roof,  but  to  save  some- 
thing for  you  and  me.  .  .  .  They 
offered  me  Sayerston  or  Sayer  House. 
I  were  best  to  have  chosen  from  those, 
but   I   could   endure    none   except  this. 

.  .  .  You  had  not  lived  here,  so 
I  believed  you     would  not     haunt     it. 

.  .  .  But  you  did,  my  heart!  .  .  . 
Think  you  I  slept  those  n',?hts  when 
you  had  ridden  to  your  ship? 

"My  dearest,  I  meant  to  be  hard  and 
hard  and  pitiless  till  at  last  you  should 
bend  and  wear  orange.  I  knew  you 
loved  me.  Ay,  I  knew  you  would  not 
seek  another  woman.  .  .  .  Oh„ 
cruel!  cruel  I  was!  ...  I  dreamed 
so  pleasedly  of  your  bending,  of  my 
game  won.  .  .  .  And,  then,  when 
they  came  with  you  to-night!"  She 
broke  into  frenzied  sobs,  shuddering 
piteously.  "To-night  I  believed  that 
God  had  rended  me  for  never  thinking 
how — how  death  could  stop  my  game! 
Dick!  Dick!  you  will  not  die?" 

"Die!  Not  from  this  bit  of  winging, 
sweetheart."  And  at  length  I  managed 
to  comfort  her,  that  paroxysm  proving 
the  last  of  her  weeping. 

FOR  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ruth  rested 
by  me  in  the  same  posture,  speak- 
ing not  much,  yet  her  very  breathing 
telling  of  happiness  and  tender  com- 
passion. And  such  was  my  own  hap- 
piness that  no  shadow  fell  on  it  from 
what  I  could  not  but  heed — namely, 
that  a  great  pain  was  growing  between 
my  chest  and  my  back,  and  the  room 
was  misty,  with  now  and  again  faces 
of  those  I  knew  floating  about  it — 
the  King's,  Middleton's,  Melfort's. 
"The  whole  Court  of  St.  Germain 
soon,"  I   said   aloud. 

Ruth  started  up;  her  hand,  feeling 
cold  as  ice,  touched  my  forehead;  she 
slipped  from  me,  standing  very  fright- 
ened. 

"Dick,  you  are  so  fevered!  Why 
do  not  the  surgeons  come!  What  can 
I  do?    Shall  I  send  for  Mr.  Orlebars?" 

Whereupon  my  brain  cleared  like 
magic,  and  an  intense  dismay  seized 
me  as  I  thought  on  my  helpless  state 
and  on  what,  helpless  or  not,  I  had 
to  do,  which  affair  I  had  in  my  recent 
ecstasy  quite  forgot.  I  essayed  again, 
and  desperately,  to  rise,  but  the  agony 
beat  me  at  once. 

"Ruth,"  I  said,  "I  must  get  to  horse 
for    an    hour.      I   will     come    back — I 


promised  Orlebars — but  I  must  get  to 
horse.  You  will  lend  me  one?  Dear, 
lift  me." 

She  took  my  hand,  smiling,  yet  her 
tears  like  to  show  afresh.  "You  are 
all  fevered,  sweetheart.  You  know 
you  cannot  sit  a  horse,  nor  do  you  want 
to.     You  will  lie  still  and  let  me  have 

care  of  you  " 

"A  horse,"  I  said,  "and  a  servant, 
a  trusty  man  to  hold  me  in  the  saddle. 
Was  my  coat  broueht  in?  Dearest, 
have  you  a  servant  that  will  be  true  to 
me   for  your   sake?" 

"Nay,  rest  you,  my  love,"  she  an- 
swered, fondling  my  hand  in  entreaty; 
and  from  her  woeful,  terrified  look,  I 
saw  she  thought  my  mind  wandering. 

"Ruth,"  I  said,  and  clasped  one  of 
her  slender  wrists  reassuringly,  "listen. 
My  old  pate  is  clear  as  clear,  but  there 
is  something  I  must  do  at  once  if  I 
would  keep  it  safe,  and  the  heads  of 
the  others  safe.  They  discovered  no 
tetters  on  me,  but  that  was  because  I 
hid  a  pack  in  the  hedge,  a  mighty  dan- 
gerous pack  " 

"Ah-h !  you  beat  them,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, with  relief  at  my  sensible  condi- 
tion, and  with  also  a  lurking  note  of 
admiration  in  her  voice.  "You  heard 
them  in  time!" 

"Ay,  I  heard  them,"  said  I,  very  de- 
termined to  let  it  go  at  that;  "but  they 
will  find  the  packet  when  they  search 
in  daylight;  they  will  see  the  fresh- 
dug  soil.  I  must  fetch  it  now,  and  I 
must  get  to  the  sloop  from  France 
to  send  it  across,  and  to  warn  three 
of  my  friends  that  will  land  from  her 
and  go  to  London  that  certain  houses 
are  like  to  be  watched  now  I  am  caught. 
So,  you  see,  my  heart,  I  dare  not 
tarry;  and  I  must  have  your  aid  if 
you  will  be  so  merciful  to  my  friends 
and  me.  Lift  me,  dear  one,  lift  me." 
"No,  no,  no,"  she  answered,  moving 
her  head  sorrowfully,  and  softly  strok- 
ing my  brow.  "How  were  it  pos- 
sible? Oh,  Dick,  they  have  broke  your 
leg  and  you  are  hurt  a  dozen  ways. 
You  know  you  cannot  stir,  and  would 
die  on  a  horse  did  one  get  you  there." 
"Lift,"  I  pleaded. 

She  gave  a  quick  sigh,  and  began  to 
pass  her  hands  under  me;  and  present- 
ly, having  raised  me  a  trifle,  so  that 
my  face  was  against  her  dear  breast, 
she  paused  and  kissed  my  head.  And 
then  she  raised  me  a  trifle  more,  where- 
at I  gasped  and  gurgled,  and  protested 
not  as  she  laid"  me  back. 

"Mr.  Phipps!  Mr.  Phipps!"  I  mut- 
tered. I  gazed  in  misery  at  her.  "Ruth, 
Mr.  Phipps  is  spun — discredited' — clean 
doomed!" 

I  stiffened  my  jaw,  and  pictured 
what  a  rare  to-do  there  was  going  to 
be,  ending  with  the  scaffold  for  some 
of  the  smaller  men  I  had  netted,  and, 
I  half  expected,  for  myself,  as  a  note- 
worthy example.  Well,  I  wished  it  so, 
if  the  little  fellows  were  to  suffer 
through  me.  At  any  rate,  I  should 
have  my  Ruth  for  a  few  days  here  at 
Shepherdsholme. 

A  MIST  was  now  between  her  and 
me,  and  faces  were  appearing  and 
drifting  and  vanishing,  but  this  time 
queer  and  horrid  ones  more  like  to 
masks  than  human  features,  save  that 
there  was  old  Sir  Jacob,  with  his 
rich-colored  kerchief.  ...  I  felt  a 
cup  at  my  mouth  and  drank  deep,  and 
soon  I  saw  Ruth  distinctly  and  the 
cham"ber  bright  lit  once  more. 

"I  have  Colbran,"  she  was  saying; 
"he  that  was  my  grandfather's  horse 
jockey  and  is  the  faithfuUest  old  man 
that  can  be.  He  shall  go  for  your  let- 
ters and — and "  She    paused,    and, 

the  drained  cup  in  her  hand,  made  that 
same  gesture  which  she  had  made 
when  just  come  to  the  room — that  ges- 
ture of  abandoning — ^but  smiling  down 
on  me  now,  though  a  shade  wistfully. 
"And  he  shall  deliver  them  to  the 
ship,  if  that  must  he,  and  do  all  your 
bidding." 

"My  sweet,  generous  heart!"  I  said, 
and  for  a  while  could  speak  no  word 
more,  what  with  thinking  how  much  it 
must  cost  her  to  place  herself  thus 
against  her  party,  and  with  rallying 
my  wits  to  examine  the  .hope  which 
her  offer  awaked  in  me. 
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It  was  no  empty  hop«.  A  faithful 
man  might  well  do  all  that  I  had  pur- 
posed. If  he  were  brave  and  crafty 
tc  boot,  the  odds  were  really  in  favor 
of  his  succeeding. 

I  caught  Ruth's  hand  that  bore  the 
cup.  "Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "lend  me  your 
Colbran.  Dear,  you  are  giving  men 
their  lives  to-night.  Bring  Ck)lbran 
quickly  to  speak  with  me."  Then  as 
she  would  have  sped  away,  I  held  her. 
"It  will  be  a  perilous  errand,"  I  said. 
"There  may  be  fellows  even  now 
searching  in  the  lane  where  the  letters 
are,  and  others  seeking  the  sloop.  Is 
Colbran  more  than  faithful?  Is  he 
subtle,  stout-hearted?  The  sort  to 
fool  a  questioner,  to  risk  a  pistol  ball? 
I  shall  be  easier  for  knowing  that." 

"I  can  trust  no  other  man  in  this," 
she  answered.  "Indeed,  he  is  very 
worthy  of  trust — but ."  The  fin- 
gers of  her  free  hand  stole  to  the  back 
of  mine  and  there  played  softly.  Her 
face  grew  thoughtful,  troubled.  "But 
he  is  old  and  maybe  something  failed 
in   spirit— and  he  is  not  cunning.     Ah 

me,   I   wish ." 

"Nay,  dear,  I  am  most  content," 
said  I. 

"But  not  I."  She  gently  took  my 
hand  from  her  and  laid  away  the  cup, 
doing  this  simple  thing  with  pensive- 
ness.  And  then  she  looked  up,  her 
lips  apart  with  excitement  and  her 
eyes  shining.  "I  myself  will  go.  I . 
will  have  a  pillion  saddle  behind  Col- 
bran." 

"Never!"  I  cried  vehemently.  .  "You 
shall  not  be   mixed  up  with  this." 

With  a  smile  and  with  a  sign  of  the 
hand  that  she  would  not  listen  to  me, 
she  threw  back  the  lid  of  one  of  her 
chests,  and  brought  therefrom  a  long 
brown   cloak  having  a  hood. 

"For  thee  I  will  be  mixed  with  it," 
she  said. 

"Not  for  me,  not  for  the  king,  no! 
not  for  anyone,"  I  answered.  Forget- 
ful, I  tried  to  start  up;  then  lay  groan- 
ing from  the  attempt,  she  coming  and 
soothing  me  wonderfully.  "Hark  you, 
my  life,"  I  said  gazing  up  at  her.  "I 
tell  you  there  may  be  searchings  and 
snyings  outside;  and  nowadays  the 
country  is  pretty  mad  against  us,  and 
the  men  that  winged  me  to-night  are 
madder  than  the  rest,  deeming  I 
cheated  them  of  the  letters.  They 
might  question  you  roughly,  touch  you 
roughly — damn  them;  might  even  fire 
on  you  if  you  stopped  not  when  bid- 
den, despite  that  Orlebars  has  threat- 
ened their  necks  for  shooting  me. 
.  .  .  If  you  were  killed  for 
me!" 

That  thought  was  past  bearing. 
"Ruth!"  I  shrieked.  "Ruth,  hold  me. 
Make  me  feel  you  are  alive!  I  believe 
they  have  slain  you!" 

"Sweetheart,  you  are  so  ill  and  dis- 
traught," said  she,  with  utter  pity, 
when  she  calmed  me.  "There  is  nought 
to  fear.  I  shall  stop  if  called  on. 
Wherefore  not,  pray?  I  shall  be  but 
going  to  a  surgeon,  to  several  sur- 
geons, if  need  be,  going  myself  to  be- 
seech them  haste  to  you  with  all 
Speed. '* 

"Mi-stress  Phipps!"  I  said,  and  was 
aware  of  my  lips  wavering  into  a 
smile.  "But  you  shall  not  go,  Mistress 
Phipps." 

"Yes,  and  quickly,"  replied  she, 
"lest  the  surgeons  come  ere  I  leave, 
and  so  my  excuse  be  the  weaker.  Tell 
me,   Dick,   I  may  go." 

I  ROCKED  my  head  in  refusal;  but 
as  she  had  said,  I  was  ill,  and  my 
mental  strength  was  running  almost 
as  low  as  my  bodily.  I  fought  against 
her  will,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  she 
had  me  conquered.  Whereat  she  kissed 
me  with  a  little  pretence  of  glee,  and 
stood  back  to  put  her  cloak  about  her 
shoulders. 

"Where   are  the   letters?" 

"In  a  leathern  wallet  that  is  in  the 
fork  of  two  big  roots  of  the  'Gospel 
Opk.'  The  two  greatest  roots,  I  should 
say.     It  is  under  an  inch  of  earth." 

"I  must  take  it— whither?" 

"Know  you  a  patch  of  beach  named 
'Thane's  Strand?'  " 

"Why,  verily!  And  a  swift  road 
to  it." 

"A  sloop  will  be  oflF  there  at  nine 
and  wait  for  me  until  midnight,  her 
rowboat  within  hail  of  the  shore ." 


Something  came  to  me,  giving  me  such 
consternation  that  for  the  first  time  I  , 
realized  how  intense  my  hope  had  been 
that  the  matter  would  be  finished  satis- 
factorily. "Dear!"  I  cried,  "what  hour 
is  it?" 

And  as  she  went  to  a  table  that  was 
glittering  with  her  scent-phials  and 
nick-nacks,  amid  which,  I  guessed,  her 
timekeeper  lay,  I  had  a  conviction  that 
many  hours  were  passed  since  I  was 
waylaid. 

"A  quarter  after  ten,"  said  she  and 
took  some  toy  from  amongst  the  others, 
which  she  held  to  her  throat  on  re- 
turning to  my  side.  It  was  the  string 
of  rubies  that  had  been  in  my  pocket. 
Seeing  my  eyes  on  them,  she  kissed 
them  very  simply.  "I  will  wear  them 
as  soon  as  I  am  returned,"  she  said. 
She  leaned  across  me,  and,  opening  a 
panel  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  secreted 
them   behind   it. 

"Do  not  go,"  I  urged,  stretching  my 
hand  to  her.  "I  shall  lose  my  reason 
of  fear  for  you  when  you  are  gone. 
Nay,  I  cannot  endure  you  to  go!" 

"I    shall   be   here   again    under    two 

hours,   dear   one — and   all   made   safe." 

I  felt  tears  rolling  along  my  cheeks. 

"I  could  not  face  those  two  hours,"  I 

muttered. 

"Except  they  meant  lives,  honor — 
so  much!"  said  she  softly.  "Did  not 
they  mean  all  that  to  you,  I  could  not 
face  them,  turning  my  coat  so.  But 
I  deem  I  must.  The  boat  will  be 
within  cry?" 

"Always,  unless  the  sea  is  become 
very  rough.  Then  it  would  pull  land- 
ward each  hour,  close  on  eleven,  close 
on  twelve — twelve" — a  drowsy  faints 
r.ess  commenced  to  steal  over  me — 
"twelve,"  I  said  again,  and  added 
ramblingly  (Ruth  has  told  me  since)  — 
"the  sloop  is  used  to  waiting  for  me, 
who  was  a  wretch  to  keep  her  long  in 
dangerous  waters.  But  I  had  to  see 
Ruth!" 

My  eyes  were  shut  by  now.  Though 
I  heard  Ruth  murmur  endearments,  I 
was  fast  slipping  beyond  sound  of  her 
voice,  when  an  appealing  question  from 
her  rallied  me. 

"When  I  am  come  to  the  beach — 
what  then?     What  then.   Dick?" 

For  some  instants  I  regarded  her 
silently,  ordering  my  thoughts,  which, 
after  a  painful  effort  to  begin  with,  I 
did  satisfactorily.  "Look  seaward,''  I 
said,  "and  cry  as  loud  as  you  can,  'No 
more  fishing  to-night!'  Whereat 
someone  will  ask,  'How  many?'  and 
you  shall  say — and  you  had  better 
write  these  to  remember — 'six— three — 
nine — two.'  " 

"No  more  fishing  to-night;  six — 
three — nine — two,"  she  repeated,  and 
then  nodded. 

"At  that  they  should  put  in.  But  if 
they  hang  at  sea,  not  able  to  account 
for  your  voice,  or  for  Colbran's,  did 
he  call,  say  at  once  that  you  are  from 
Mr.  Phipps,  and  that  will  bring  them." 
"And  to  what  man  shall  I  give  the 
letters?" 

"Ask  for  Mr.  Walters  or  Mr. 
Athorpe;  and  say  also  that  the  'Two 
Keys'  by  Temple  Bar,  and  Mr.  Tar- 
ron's  house  by  Moorfields — ay,  and  the 
'Cat  and  Broom'  Inn  at  Southwark,  are 
now  certainly  watched." 

She  went  swiftly  to  her  table,  and 
sweeping  aside  some  of  her  trinkets, 
began  to  write,  saying  the  words 
aloud  that  I  might  correct  her. 

"If  young  Peter  Middleton— Middle- 
ton's  mad-headed  cousin — be  in  the 
boat,"  I  said,  when  she  was  finished, 
"he  will  wish  to  organize  a  dash  to 
rescue  me.  Straitly  forbid  him.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  sally — and  my  word 
is    pledged    to    Orlebars." 

I  saw  her  eyes  become  like  stars.  "A 
litter!"  she  said.  "They  could  bear  you 
to   the  beach   on   a  litter." 

"Nay,  my  heart,  I  yield  not  in  this," 
I  answered.  "Promise  to  forbid  young 
Peter."  And,  though  with  reluctance, 
she  affirmed  that  she  would. 

And  then,  crossing  to  me  and  kiss- 
ing my  lips,  and  afterwards  kissing 
my  eyelids  and  saying  that  thus  she 
would  make  me  doze  until  the  sur- 
geons came — feigning  the  while  to  be 
light-hearted,  yet  at  the  last  her  voice 
caught  with  little  sobs — she  bade  me 
good-bye  and  passed  in  haste  from  the 
chamber. 
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Branston 
Fre^u^ncy  Gencrator 


Violet    Ray 


Model  29 

Six  other  models  to   choose  from 


make  a  wonderful  combina- 
tion to  relieve  pain  and 
restore  health.  Use  your 
common-sense  to  ask  a  few 
questions:  Why  are  promi- 
nent physicians  all  over 
Canada  not  only  recommend- 
ing the  Branston  Generator, 
but  using  it  themselves  in 
their  own  homes?  Why 
have  the  largest  electrical  companies  and  stores,  from  coast 
to  coast,  sold  and  guaranteed  the  Branston  Generator  for 
years?  Why  has  the  original  Canadian  Branston  Co.  had 
to  open  Branch  Factories  or  agencies  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; 
London,  Eng. ;  Capetown,  South  Africa;  Sydney,  Australia; 
Wellington,  New  Zealand?  Common-sense  gives  you  the 
only  answer.  The  Branston  Generator  does  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  and  brings  new  health  and  strength. 

The  Branston  Generator  successfully  treats  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Eczema, 
Goitre,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Insomnia,  Lumbago,  Nervous  Affections, 
Neuralgia,   Neurasthenia,   Neuritis,   Pyorrhea,    Rheumatism,   Skin   Dis- 


eases, Weak  Eyes  and  many  others. 
Rays." 

Chas.  A.  Branston  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

355;Yonge  Street    -   Toronto 

Branches,  Factories  and  Agencies  at 

London,  England  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Capetown,  S.  A.  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Wellington,  N.  Z. 


Send  for  our  free  book.  "Health 

Chas.  A.  Branston  Co. 

■  Please  send  me  your  free  book  "Health  Rays." 
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New  Method  Makes  Music 

Amazingly  Easy  to  Learn 


Learn  to  Play  or  Sinr  in  Sparc  Time  at  Home 
Every  Step  Made  Simple  as  A   B  C  by 
Print-and-Pictnre    Lessons    That 
You  Can't   Go  Wrong  On. 


TRY   IT   ON    APPROVAL 


Entire  Cost   Only  a   Few  Cents   a    Lesson— and 

Nothlns  Whatever  to  Pay  Unless  You 

Are  Satisfied. 

How  often  have  you  wished  that  you  knew  how  to 
Dlay  the  vioHn  or  piano-or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be— or   that  you   oould  take   part   In 

"'iSw^  many  an  evening's   pleasure  has  been   utterly 
spoiled  and  rained  by  the  admission    _I  cant  sing, 
or  "No    I  am  sorry,  but  I  cant  play. 

At  all  social  gatherings,  some  one  is  sooner  or 
later  sure  to  suggest  music  When  the  others  gather 
around  for  the  fim,  the  one  who  can  take  no  part 
feels  hopelessly  out  of  it-a  wall  flower-a  mere  te- 
tener   and   loooker   onl-  i,„„. 

Or  those  long  and  lonesome  eveninga  at  home, 
when  minutes  seem  like  hours-how  (juickly  the  time 
would  pass  if  you  could  spend  it  at  the  Pla»o  »'• 
oi«an— or  in  making  a  violin  "talk,"  or  in  enjoiy- 
ing  some  other  instrument.  ,i.,.„i;™ 

And  now-it  last— this  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  you  have  so  often  wished  for  can  easily  be 
added   to  your  daily   life. 

No  need  to  join  a  class  or 
pin  yourself  down  to  certain 
hours  for  lessons  or  practice.  aNo 
need  to  pay  a  doUar  or  more 
per  lessson  to  a  private  teacher. 
Neither  the  question  of  time 
ior  expcn.se  is  any  longer  a 
bar-every  one  of  the  obstacles 
that  have  been  confining  your 
enjoyment  to  mere  listening 
have  now  been  removed. 

My  method  of  teaching  musio 
by  mail— in  your  spare  time  at 
home  with  no  strangers  around 
to  embarrass  you— makes  it 
amazingly  easy  to  learn  to 
sing  by  note  or  to  play  anj 
instrument.  ^. 

You  don't  need   to  know    Oae 

firat   thing   about  music    to  lie- 

V        gii-don't  need  to  know 

\         one    note      from      an- 

V       other.     My     methml 

.       takes    out    all    the 

\       hard      part— over- 

M.      comes     all      the 
'■.,  \     <\mmW(v.    - 

David  makes     youi; 

F.  Kemp,  \  pr*>gr(^^ 

Pteiident  U.S.  v 

School  ol  Music,  ^ 

2352  Bruniwick  Bldf 
New  York  City 

\ 
Plea.ie  send  me  your  free        v" 
book,    "Miwlc  Jjcaeons   in 
your    Own    Home"    and    particu 
lam   of  y«ir   Sp«!r1   offer 


Name 
Addrps.^ 

City 


Learn  to  Play  by  Note 

For  Beg 

innere  or                1 

Advanced  Fupilt                1 

Piano 

Harmony    and 

Organ, 

Composition, 

Violin, 

Sight  Singing, 

Virfa, 

Guitar, 

Banjo, 

Ukelcle. 

Tenor    Banjo, 

UawaiUn 

Mandoin, 

Steel  Quitai, 

Clarinet. 

Harp, 

Flule. 

Comet, 

Saxophone, 

Piccolo, 

Cello, 

Trombone, 

\ 


easy,  rapid  and  sure. 
»  Whetlier  for  an  advanced  pupil  or 
jl  a  beginner,  my  method  is  a  revo- 
lutionary  improvement  over  the  old 
methods  used  by  private  teachers. 
The  lessons  1  send  you  explain  every 
point  and  show  every  step  in  aim- 
pie  Print-and-Picture  form  that  you 
can't  go  wrong  on — eveiy  sten  is 
made  as  dear  as  A  B  C.  My 
method  makes  each  steli  so  easy 
to  understand  and  practice  that 
even  children  only  7  to  10  years  old 
have  qiiickly  become  accomnlishefl 
playeis  or  singers  under  my  direction  by  mall. 
Also  thousands  of  men 
and  women  50  to  70 
yeara  old— including  many 
who  had  never  before  tried 
to  play  any  instrument  or 
Uken  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
—have  found  my  method 
equally  easy.  My  meithod 
is  as  thorough  as  it  is  easy. 
I  teach  you  the  only  right 
way— teadh  you  to  play  or 
sing  BY  NOTE.  No  "trick 
music,  no  "numbere."  »(- 
makeshifts  of  any  kind. 

I  call  my  method   "new" 
—simply     because     It   is  so  -    -    — 

radically  dUTerent  from  the  old  and 
hard-to-understand  ways  of  teaching 
music.  But  my  method  is  thor- 
oughly time  tried  and  proven.  Over 
22&,000  successful  pupils— in  all 
partA  of  the  world,  and  including 
all  ages  from  twys  and  girls  of  7 
to  6  to  men  and  women  of  7D— are 
the  proof. 

Largely  through  the  reoommonda- 
tiona  of  satLsded  pupils,  1  have 
built  up  the  largest  school  of  music 
in  the  world. 

But  I  don't  ask  you  to  judge  my 
methods  by  what  others  say  or  b>' 
wliat  I  myself  .say.  You  can  take 
any  conree  on  trial— ainging  or  any 
instrument  you  prefei^-and  judge 
entirely  toy  your  own  progre.'n.  W 
for  any  reason  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  counio  or  with  what  -gm.  learn  from  U. 
tlien  it  "ou't  cost  you  a  single  penny.  1  guarantee 
sjilistaction.  On  the  oilier  hand,  if  you  are  Pleased 
with  the  course,  the  t.>lal  cost  amounts  to  only  a  lew 
cents  a  lesson,   with  your  musio  aivl  everythmg   also 

"when  learning  to  play  or  stag  is  so  oaw.  why  oon- 
tiiiiie  tb  oonfiiiic  your  enjojment  of  mu«lc  to  mere 
li-^leningT  \Vliy  not  at  leant  let  me  send  rvnmis 
free  book  that  lells  you  all  about  my  mettiodsr 
I  know  you  will  find  this  book  absorbingly  fnteiMt- 
ing  simply  l>e<viiise  it  shows  you  how  easy  it  is  vi 
turn  yonr  wi.-.li  to  play  or  sing  into  an  actual  fact, 
.lust  nmv  I  am  making  a  special  short-Ome  offer  that 
ciiti  the  cost  per  lesson  in  two— send  your  name  now. 
brforo  till."  ^K'-M  offer  Is  withdrawn.  No  obliga^ 
tlmi'-simplv  use  tlic  coupon  or  send  your  name  and 
a<Wr(«8  In  a  letter  or  on  a  ixwtcard. 
Tnstniments  supplied   when   nee<le<l.    cash  or   ciwli,. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1 2352  Brunswick  Bldg. 

NeMT  York 
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Just  put   them    in 
and  take  them  out 

ND  the  1900  Cataract  Washer  does  the  rest. 
Out  come  the  clothes  in  all  their  snowy  fresh- 


ness. 

You  can  wash  everything — 
,from  frilly  waists  and  fluffy 
underwear  to  heavy  blankets 
or  table  linens.  There  are  no 
parts  in  the  tub  to  rub 
against  the  clothes  and 
cause  wear  and  tear.  And 
there  are  no  heavy  cylinders 
to  lift  out  and  clean  when 
the   wash   is   finished. 


The  swinging  wringer  can 
be  moved  to  any  position. 
This  means  that  you  don't 
have  to  move  or  shift  the 
washer  an  inch  when  you 
wring  the  clothes!  The  1900 
is  easy  to  operate,  washes  a 
tubful  of  clothes  in  8  to  10 
minutes,  and  costs  less  than 
2c  an  hour  to  run. 


The  magic  figure  8  movement— an  exclusive  feature  makes  the 


CATARACT 

ElecfricWasher 


the  perfect  washing  machine.  The  hot,  sudsy  water  is  forced 
through  the  clothes  m  a  figure  8  motion-and  four  times  as 
often  as  m  the  ordmary  washer! 

We  will  deliver  a  1900  direct  to  your  home.  After  vou 
have  tried  it  out,  you  may  start  paying  for  it.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  you  may  return  it. 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

356  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  (opp.  Elm  St.) 


No.  155 

COLLAPSO 

OUEEN 


A  Great 
Saving  in  Dresses 

Don't  pay  the  high  prices  asked  for 
Ready-to-Wear  Gowns.  Make  your 
own  clothes  on  the  Queen  Adjust- 
able Dress  Form, 

Thousands  of  women  are  doing  this 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
can  not  succeed.  Write  Us  Now  for 
catalogue  and  particulars. 

Don't  Delay 

Adjustable  Dress  Form  Co. 
of  Canada,    Limited 


14  Millstone  Lane, 


DEPT.  70 


Toronto 


NOJOKE TO  BE  DEAF 


Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

Imakemvfc^M  htar.a^rrr  beingiieai lor 2i years, wiU 
f  these  Artificial  Ear  Drums,    s   ^»*».  ^ItL. 

^\  I    wear    them    day  and  niehf. 
1  They  air  perfectiw  "-cnirort-j: 
able.  Noone  see*  .iiem.  Write  i 
me  and  I  wiW  tell  you  a  true  " 
«ory.  how  I  got  deaf  and  how 

make  you   hear        Adrtress  „..  ^  ._^ 

T..  W*^.  Artinclal  C«r  Drum  C«.  Ite  J 
20    AdAUldo  St..  D«tr«lt,  MlS. 


Wji     i  ma 


ie;lcai  ior  m  years,  witk 
^       MeAntatfTSTln* 

S  H»i.  .No..  3.  19(W 


BIG  MONEY -RAISE  RABBITS 


\4       Belgians,  New  ZeaJaada,  and   Flemish 

^,^^^11       Oiants.     We    furaish    "PURE    BRBD 

^il  JM»|fc  STOCK"   and   teach  you  how   to  sell 

■i,r^H|^''a'>'"ta    from    $7    to    $76    pair.    OQN- 

^^l^mg^rTRACrr      and      LITBRATUBB      lOc. 

'^■■^iB^      'No  Stamps." 

UNITED  FUR   AND   PRODUCE  CO.,  Inc 
Dept.    36,        3017    Wilson    Ave.,        Chicago,    III. 


pOR  a  time  I  strained  my  ears  to 
■*•  detect  the  hoofbeats  of  her  horse. 
I  heard  nothing,  however;  and  pres- 
ently I  lay  thinking  of  little  save  the 
pain  between  my  breast  and  back, 
which  was  m.uch  severer,  and  my 
breathing,  which  was  hard  to  accom- 
plish and  would  not  satisfy  my  lungs. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  more  ease, 
wherein  I  was  taken  with  wonder,  as 
well  I  might  be,  at  the  way  events 
had  gone.  In  fear  of  Ruth,  I  had  bur- 
ied my  letters,  and  so  saved  them  from 
those  whom  in  my  self-conceit,  I  felt 
no  fear  of.  Two  hours  ago  I  should 
have  held  myself  demented  to  allow 
her  to  lay  but  finger  on  the  wallet; 
now  she  was  warden  of  my  letters 
and  my  friends,  and  I  had  made  her 
this  with  no  remembrance  of  my  many 
years  mistrust,  with  no  hesitation  ex- 
cept as  touching  her  safety. 

I  imagined  her  out  on  the  night- 
road,  old  Colbran  the  only  man  to 
guard  her,  and  my  enemies  lurking 
thick  around.  I  set  my  hand  over  my 
eyes  and  prayed  long  that  she  might 
come  through  unharmed.  Then,  a  deal 
happier,  I  sank  into  a  sort  of  languor, 
believing  that  soon  I  should  doze,  as 
Ruth  had  said. 

But  instead,  my  pain  started  afresh 
and  my  head  throbbed,  and  after  a 
space  the  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to 
puff  in  and  out  like  tapestries  blown 
by  the  wind,  and  the  old  mistiness  was 
about  me.  I  half  realized  that  one  of 
Ruth's  women  was  come  into  the  room, 
asking  if  I  required  aught,  and  that 
shortly  there  entered  another,  saying 
that  a  surgeon  was  passed  in  at  the 
gates,  but  I  scarce  heeded  them,  for 
they  were  less  actual  to  me  than  the 
faces  which  were  drifting  .before  me 
again — both  St,  Germain  and  barbaric 
faces  now. 

These  began  to  shout  upon  me  that 
I  was  a  fool  beyond  matching,  that 
Ruth  had  wheedled  me  and  was  gone 
to  betray  me. 

I  moaned  at  the  hideousness  of 
what  she  had  done  to  me.  But  then 
I  recalled  her  eyes,  dark  blue  and  bid- 
ding me  read  her  soul;  and  in  a 
mighty  rage  against  the  lying  faces,  I 
struck  and  struck  at  them.  I  found 
my  arm  held  by  a  man,  and  I  was  not 
so  delirious  but  I  guessed  he  was  the 
surgeon;  and  straightway  a  dread 
seized  me  that  I  might  rave  of  Ruth's 
errand  in  his  hearing. 

I  was  endeavoring  to  master  myself, 
when  a  pang  in  my  knee  drove  all 
consciousness  from  me.  Thereafter 
I_  remember  nothing — save  a  vague 
discovery  that  some  angel  beloved  by 
me,  with  the  fresh  waft  of  the  outer 
night  clinging  to  her,  was  close  to 
my  pillow — nothing,  until  I  awoke  as 
from  a  great  sleep  and,  seeing  day- 
light, and  my  Ruth  sitting  by  me, 
whispered  (my  voice  having  no  power) 
that  verily  I  thanked  God  she  was  got 
back  safely  last  night. 

Whereupon,  starting  up  with  a  soft, 
exceeding  joyful  cry,  she  looked  at  me 
as  if  hardly  able  to  believe  I  had 
spoken;  and  then,  whispering  also, 
she  said  that  the  letters  were  safe, 
that  she  had  brought  them  without 
mishap  to  Mr.  Athorpe  at  "Thane's 
Strand,"  but  I  must  neither  talk  nor 
listen  to  her  more  until  she  fetched  a 
surgeon,  who  was  even  now  below 
stairs — for  two  whole  weeks  were  gone 
by  since  the  night  she  did  this. 

A  NOTHER  three  weeks  gone,  and 
•'*■  Ruth  and  I  were  in  her  dining- 
room  one  afternoon  that  was  very  cold 
and  black  outside,  but  cosy  for  us 
by  the  big  fire.  For  the  ease  of  my 
leg  I  was  on  a  couch ;  yet  fully  dressed, 
in  a  new  suit  and  peruke  which  she 
had  bought  for  me  at  Dover  in  place 
A  ?°°-^  ^'"-  P^'PPs'.  spoiilt  in  the  lane. 
And  she  was  playing  at  brewing  tiny 
bowls  of  China  tea,  and  chatting  gaily 
to  keep  up  both  our  spirits,  for  the 
nour  was  anxious  for  us.  Orlebars, 
who  had  shown  himself  throughout  a 
most  sincere  friend,  finding  me  nearly 
well  enough  to  be  removed,  had  ridden 
to  London  some  days  before  to  make 
his  report  to  the  authorities,  and  with 
the  intent  of  urging  everything  he 
could  in  my  favor.  From  which  much 
clemency,  or  none,  might  result.  He 
had  promised  to  be  back  this  afternoon. 


"And  withal  he  suspects  of  the  let- 
ters," said  Ruth,  smiling  into  her  tea- 
bowl.  "I  know  it  by  the  teasing  look 
he  gives  me.  Those  men  have  told  him 
of  me  and  Colbran  afoot  at  'Gospel 
Oak' — groping  for  a  stone  in  Tommy's 
hoof!  And  of  our  riding  in  from  the 
coast.  I  wonder  what  he  doth  think 
of  me!"  She  moved  her  head  in  mock 
apprehension.  "I  am  glad  he  is  not 
so   outspoken  as   Peter  Middleton." 

"Peter  Middleton!"  I  exclaimed,. 
"Was  he  at  the  beach?  I  never  asked 
you.     Why,  what  had  Peter  to  say?" 

"At  the  very  first?"  She  spoke  in  a 
fashion  that  puzzled  me,  and  her  smile 
changed,  becoming  brimful  of  mirth, 
yet  most  inscrutable. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "All  young  Peter's 
sayings    amuse   me." 

"At  the  very  first "     She  gazed 

down,  her  cheek  coloring  fast,  and  her 
voice  shy,  though  vibrating  with 
laughter.  "At  the  very  first — he  said 
I  was  so  pretty  a  slip  I  were  best 
cross  to  France  with  him." 
"He  did!"  I  shouted  in  violent  anger. 
"But  on  my  telling  him  I  deemed 
Lord  Sayer  would  object,  he  being  my 

husband  "  She  broke  into  ringing 

laughter.  "Dick,  his  was  the  most 
plaintive,  desperate  apology  ever  made. 
Oh,  I  could  but  pardon  him!  .  .  . 
Anon,  though  he  was  for  rescuing  you, 
he  was  not  difficult  to  dissuade,  being 
in  no  wise  eager  to  meet  you  face  to 
face." 

Then  I  laughed  also,  and  gossiping 
thus  lightly,  we  continued,  until  the 
trot  of  Orlebars'  horse  sounded  in  the 
grounds. 

Ruth  grew  white  immediately.  Per- 
chance I  did  the  same.  She  left  her 
chair,  coming  to  sit  on  the  couch  and 
taking  my  hand. 

"If  he  has  influenced  them  to  do 
nothing  further!      If — Dick!" 

That  was  her  constant  dream.  But 
I  shook  my  head. 

"It  will  be  either  committal  to  the 
Tower  or  the  worst — to  stand  trial  for 
my  head.'' 

"They  durst  not?"  she  said,  fiercely 
as  a  child.  "They  durst  not.  Lord 
Sayer  to  the  scaffold!  Nay,  they  will 
be  afraid.  You  are  too  big,  Dick.  You 
are  too  big!" 

"Not  so  big  but  they  will  dare,  if 
they  have  the  evidence.  Yet  I  think 
that  you  have  spun  them  there."  I 
held  her  hand  against  my  cheek, 
against  my  lips.  "Oh,  what  matter, 
sweetheart!  I  have  won  more  than  I 
can  lose  on  this  venture.  For  these 
few  weeks  I  have  gained  you,  that  my 
life  was  only  a  grief  without." 

"For  these  few  weeks?"  she  said, 
sinking  her  head  down  to  that  hand 
so  that  her  lips  were  very  near  me. 
"For  always.  .  .  ,  Did  you  some- 
times marvel  that  my  name  was  Ruth? 
Verily  did  I.  But  now,  my  heart,  1 
say  her  words,  'Whither  thou  goest  I 
will  go.'  ...  If  you  are  left  free, 
take  me  where  you  list.  If  you  are 
put  in  the  Tower,  I  will  lodge  by  the 
wall.     If — if  it  is  death  for  you,  Dick. 

I  think  it  shall  be  death  for  me " 

"Nay,  sweetheart:"  cried  I,  aghast. 
"Child,  what  are  you  saying?" 

I  turned  my  face  to  her,  and  we 
were  chin  to  chin.  Her  blue  eyes, 
darker  than  I  had  ever  known  them, 
m.ournful  and  steady,  would  not  waver 
for  mine. 
"Yes,"  said  she.     "I  shall  pray  to  be 

forgiven,  and  then " 

"No!"  I  said  hoarsely,  gripping  her 
to  me.  "No!  I  forbid  you.  Would  you 
make  my  last  days  torment?  Would 
you  part  us  for  ages  in  the  after- 
wards by  such  a  sin?" 

"Dick!      Dick!"   she   entreated  help- 
lessly, with  her  arms  around  my  neck. 
"No!" 

And   thus   we   were     until   Orlebars 
tapped  on  our     door.     Then,  clasping 
my  hand  still,  she  sprang  up,  and  stood     ■ 
very  erect  to   see  him   enter. 

******** 

From  a  London  Newsletter,  Dated 
July  15,  1697: 
"A  talk  is  that  the  Lord  Viscount 
Sayer,  being  released  Thursday  was 
se'nnight  from  the  Tower,  is  already 
crossed  over  to  Prance  with  his  lady, 
whose  going  thither  is  a  great  amaze- 
ment to  all,  she  being  thought  might- 
ily hostile  to  the  St.  Germain  party." 
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Breed 

Continued  from  page  11 


The  soul  of  the  wilderness  swam  up  to 
meet  him,  sweet  with  dew-drenched 
plants  and  spicy  with  the  odor  of  pines. 
Close  down  above  the  tree-tops  myriads 
of  yellow  stars  sprayed  the  lake,  from 
whence  earlier  in  the  evening  had  come 
to  him  the  laughter  of  the  loons. 

THAT  night,  stretched  on  his  bed  of 
spicy  cedar  boughs,  the  wolf-hound 
on  the  floor  beside  him,  Travers  fell 
asleep  upbraiding  himself  for  ^laving 
acted  the  part  of  a  fool. 

"And  that  vrild,  beautiful  little  witch 
just  laughed  at  me,"  he  murmured 
again  and  again,  his  face  burning. 

Then  the  deep,  dreamless  sleep  that 
belongs  to  pine  woods  and  altitude 
gripped  him  and  bound  him  for  eight 
dreamless  hours  in  the  most  soothing 
rest  he  had  ever  known. 

"So  different,"  he  said,  aloud, 
when  at  dawn  he  awoke  to  the  notes 
of  the  forest  birds,  "to  the  sleep  I 
used  to  get  down  in  the  city." 

"Wistki,"  he  addressed  the  dog, 
who  had  thrown  himself  across 
him  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  "Down 
there  it  used  to  take  at  least  three 
'nightcaps,'  with  a  kick,  to  make  me 
want  to  go  to  bed,  and  several  more 
to  make  me  want  to  stay  there.     But 

up  here " 

He  pushed  the  dog  away  and  swung 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the 
bunk.  Then  memory  came  back  and 
all   the  joy  went  out  of  life. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  groaned,  "I  talked 
like  a  conceited  ass!  No  wonder  she 
laughed.  Now  I'm  in  for  it.  She'll 
report  what  I  said  to  those  outlaw 
trappers  and  they'll  swarm  up  here 
and  raise  ructions  with  me.  Well, 
they'll   find   me   standing  pat." 

Even  a  plunge  in  the  cool  lake,  a 
rub-down  with  coarse  towel  and 
breakfast  failed  to  assuage  his  feel- 
ings. 

He  was  still  upbraiding  himself 
as  he  lifted  a  trout^rod  from  the  rack 
and  picking  up  a  creel,  turned 
towards  the  door. 

"Don't  think  you  had  better  come, 
Wistki,"  he  told  the  hound,  who 
watched  him  with  alert  eyes  and 
lifted  ears.  "You  might  run  amuck 
of    her    wolf-pet,    and    then — " 

He  caught  himself  up,  frowning. 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  he  murmured. 
"I  wonder  what's  getting  into  me?" 
He  slapped  the  dog's  shaggy  side. 
"Come  on,  old  killer,"  he  laughed, 
"we'll  run  true  to  breed.  A  wolf's 
a  wolf,  and  a  woman's  a  woman;  both 
fair    game,    Wistki." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stood  hip- 
deep  in  a  wide,  swirling  stream  that 
tumbled  and  laughed  between  fir- 
crowned  cliffs.  Thirty  yards  below 
him  a  huge  bubble-gemmed  whirl- 
pool eddied  slowly,  sucking  into  its 
maw  the  froth  of  the  flashing,  rock- 
churned  rapid.  His  experienced  eye 
marked  this  still  spot  as  the  possible 
lurking  place  of  a  big  trout,  and  with 
deft  hand  he  sent  the  Silver  Doctor 
fly  through  a  rainbow  of  spray  to  set- 
tle down  like  a  struggling  atom  of 
life  just  at  the  edge  of  the  yellow 
foam. 

From  the  rocky  ledge  at  the  bottom 
of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff  the 
dog  watched  his  master  gravely. 

There  was  a  flash  of  silver  and 
orange,  a  downward  dip  of  the  sup- 
ple rod,  and  Travers,  braced  against 
the  tugging  current,  knew  that  he  had 
hooked  a  monarch  of  the  stream. 

The  big  trout  rushed,  zig-zagging 
from  pool  into  strong  water.  Travers 
gave  him  line,  advancing  step  by  step 
cautiously,  carefully  avoiding  slack 
and  strain.  The  trout  leaped  again, 
but  his  captor  was  waiting  for  this 
and  snubbed  in  time.  Another  mad 
rush.  Travers,  advancing  slowly,  felt 
the  tug  of  an  undercurrent.  At  the 
same  moment  there  came  a  faint  re- 
port from  the  left  cliff.  The  tip  of 
his  prized  lancewood  went  spinning 
away,  and  a  severed  line  spun  out  on 
the  breeze. 


HE  glanced  quickly  up,  searching 
the  cedars  on  the  heights  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  shooter.  Not  a  soul 
was  visible.  He  waded  to  shore.  The 
dog,  his  eyes  on  the  opposite  cliff, 
stood  braced,  bristles  erect,  growling. 
"Come,"  Travers  commanded,  and 
with  not  so  much  as  a  backward 
glance,  retraced  his  way  along  the 
shore,  climbed  the  ledge  and  dipped 
into  the  timber. 

He  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  and 
thoughtfully  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it. 
He  smiled  at  the  serious  expression 
in  the  dog's  eyes. 

"Looks  as  though  we  aren't  any  too 
popular  amongst  the  Sogagites,  old 
killer,"  he  remarked.  "Seems  we're 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  fish  our 
own  trout  stream  even.  Well,  if  all 
of  those  trappers  can  shoot  like  the 
bally  beggar  who  cut  my  rod  tip  in 
two,  they're  some  lads  with  the  rifle, 
old  top.  Right  here  is  where  we  go 
back  to  the  cabin,  get  the  necessary 
document  and  serve  it  on  our  neigh- 
borly fur-gamerers.  If  they  don't  go 
peaceably,  we'll  set  the  necessary 
machinery  in  motion  to  make  'em." 

He  arose  from  the  log  and  turned 
towards  the  trail.  Then,  as  the 
hound,  growling  fiercely,  flashed  by 
him,  he  saw  her.  She  was  leaning 
against  a  white  birch,  surveying  him 
with  grey,  curious  eyes.  In  the  hol- 
low of  her  left  arm  she  cradled  a 
small  rifle. 

"Back,  Wistki,"  Travers  commanded, 
and  the  dog  slunk  reluctantly  to  heel. 
Travers,  a  sardonic  smile  on  his 
lips,  lifted  his  cap  and  made  her  a 
sweeping  bow.  "This  is  my  second 
surprise  this  morning,"  he  said,  "and 
a  much  more  agreeable  one  than  the 
first."  To  himself  he  added,  "By  gad! 
but  she  is  beautiful,  wonderfully,  per- 
fectly beautiful." 

If  the  girl  heard  his  words  she  did 
not  heed  them.  She  continued  to  gaze 
at  him  thoughtfully.  She  was  a  new 
type  to  Travers,  the  spoiled  and  pet- 
ted. Her  manner  savored  of  inso- 
lence, and  insolence,  particularly  in 
inferiors,  was  a  thing  he  could  not 
tolerate.     He  felt  his  temper  rising. 

"I  have  just  been  treated  to  a  sam- 
ple of  your  people's  hospitality,"  he 
said,  with  a  sneer.  "Somebody — I  pre- 
sume one  of  the  several  who  are 
watching  me — fired  on  me  from  am- 
bush while  I  was  trying  to  catch 
some  trout  in  the  stream  yonder.  Ap- 
parently his  aim  was  inferior  to  his 
intention,  for  instead  of  severing  the 
frail  cord  of  my  life  he  severed  the 
tip  of  my   pet  rod   instead." 

He  pointed  to  the  splintered  rod, 
and  turned  his  frowning  gaze  upon  the 
girl  to  find  her  eyes  swimming  like 
pockets  of  laughing  light  deep  among 
interlocking  pines,  her  lips  curved  in 
a  smile. 

"Well,  by  God—"  he  stuttered,  and 
threw  the  rod  from  him  on  the  moss. 
Then  he  got  hold  of  himself.  "I 
sincerely  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said 
contritely.  "But,  my  dear  wood  nymph, 
you  must  realize  that  to  be  fired  on 
from  cover — ^well,  you  can  imagine 
how   I   feel   about  it." 

"If  you  would  only  stop  a  minute 
to  think,"  said  the  girl,  "you  would 
know  you  was  plumb  wrong.  Nobody 
shot  at  you  from  cover.  We  don't  do 
that  sort  of  thing  up  here.  And  what 
we  shoot  at  we  usually  get — just  the 
same  as  you  get  what  you  go  after 
— as  I  think  you  said  last  night." 

TRAVERS  looked  at  her  quickly; 
she  was  smiling.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  at  a  disadvantage,  exactly 
as  he  had  felt  on  the  night  before. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  was  being 
played  with?  He  dismissed  the  thought 
with  a  laugh  that  must  have  jarred 
on  her  ears.  Quick  as  the  shadow  of 
darting  cloud  above  sun-strewn  glade, 
a  frown  wiped  the  smile  from  her 
face.  The  look  she  threw  him  was 
contemptuous,  as  she  said,  "The  one 
who  shot  jrour  rod-tip  in  two  aimed 
to  shoot  it  in  two,  I  guess." 
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The  Peace  Orientation 


The  end  of  the  Great  War  is  marked  by  greatly 
changed  outlooks  and  ideals. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  in  the  throes  of 
reconstruction  problems  affecting  not  only  destroyed 
architectural  edifices  or  dismantled  industries,  but 
extending  to  the  body  politic  and  the  fabric  of  society 
itself. 

New  forces  are  also  abroad  in  Canada. 

The  Ontario  elections  showed  that  the  old  order 
of  things  is  passing  with  dramatic  rapidity. 

The  farmers  are  no  longer  content  to  rest  as  mere 
toilers  of  the  soil.  They  claim  a  share  in  shaping  the 
policies  of  the  country,  to  whose  prosperity  they  so 
largely  contribute. 

The  returned  soldiers  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  country  for  whose  liber- 
ties they  sacrificed  so  much. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the  new  forces  in 
Canada  is  possible  only  by  a  knowledge  of  corres- 
ponding vital  movements  abroad. 
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"Oh!"  returned  Travers.  "To  in- 
timidate me,  I  suppose." 

She  shook  her  head.  "That  big  trout 
was  workin'  you  straight  into  the 
whirlpool.  Another  yard,  and  you'd 
have  been  sucked  down  and  under. 
There's  thirty  foot  of  boilin'  water 
there,   and  one  more  step " 

She  knit  her  brows  and  glanced 
down   at  the  little  rifle. 

"Then,  it  was  you!"  he  cried  in 
wonder. 

She  nodded.  "I  was  on  the  left  cliff. 
I  called  a  warnin',  but  the  rapid 
drowned  my  voice.  There  was  only 
one   thing   to  do,   an'   I   did  it." 

She  turned  away  up  the  trail,  but, 
cap  in  hand,  he  was  beside  her.  "Good 
Lord,  don't  go,"  he  begged;  "please 
don't  go.  I  want  to  apologize.  I'm  an 
awful  fool " 

"You  are,"  she  agreed,  calmly,  "but 
it  takes  a  man  like  you  a  long  time  to 
find  it  out,  sometimes." 

He  quivered  beneath  the  smart  of 
her  words. 

"You  know,"  she  said  quietly,  "a 
wise  man  wouldn't  try  to  do  what 
you're  tryin'  to  do  here.  I've  been 
thinkin'  over  what  you  said  last  night 
about  breed,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
somethin'.  Breed  is  breed  here  same 
as  it  is  where  you  belong.  It's  the  one 
thing  that  can't  be  changed.  You 
said  that  you  and  your  dog,  there, 
was  bretl  to  get  what  you  went  after, 
didn't  you?  Well,  right  then  I  knew 
that  you  was  bound  to  learn  somethin' 
that  would  open  your  eyes.  Listen. 
Breed  don't  wander  off.  It  stays.  Tell 
me,  which  is  truest  to  strain,  that  dog 
at  your  feet,  or  my  wild  wolf.  Gray- 
loo?" 

"Why,"  Travers  answered,  unhesi- 
tatingly, "this  dog,  to  be  sure." 

"No." 

"But  I  say  yes.  He  has  had  the 
advantage  of  care,  education,  training. 
He's  almost  human  in  intelligence." 

"Maybe  so,"  she  answered,  "but  look 
what  he's  lost.  All  he  has  left  is  an 
inherited  spirit  of  his  true  breed.  You, 
or  somebody,  is  responsible  for  liftin' 
him  out  of  the  place  to  which  he  be- 
longed. You  made  a  show-dog  of  a 
bom  killer;  and  you  talk  of  breed!" 

Travers  was  silent.  The  girl  con- 
tinued. 

"You  saw  the  way  my  wolf  watched 
him  last  night,  when  he  was  tuggin'  on 
his  chain  and  tellin'  her  what  he  would 
do  if  he  was  loose,  didn't  you?" 

"Why,  yes,"  he  confessed.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,  she  didn't  seem  very 
frightened." 

"Frightened!"  she  laughed  scorn- 
fully. "Grayloo  scared  of  that  show- 
dog?  Oh  no.  She's  bred  true  to 
strain.  She  understands.  She'll  kill 
hirs  yet,  if  you  don't  watch  him,"  she 
warned. 

Travers  laughed,  highly  amused. 
"That  little  she- wolf  kill  Wistki?  Not 
in  a  thousand  years!" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "All 
right,  I've  told  you,  that's  all.  Only 
don't  blame  me  if  you  lose  your  dog." 

"But  that  couldn't  possibly  be,"  he 
explained,  trying  to  be  patient.  "Com- 
pare the  two.  Wistki  is  nearly  five 
times  larger  than  your  wolf,  and  he's  a 
bom  wolf-slayer.  My  fears  are  for 
Grayloo.  not  for  him.  I  wouldn't  like 
him  to  hurt  your  pet." 

SHE  smiled  at  this,  that  smile  which 
seemed  to  lift  hidden  wonders  from 
soundless  depths  of  shadow  into  sun- 
light, as  the  dawn  lifts  the  soul  of 
sleeping  solitude  from  the  darkened 
tangle  of  dreams. 

Travers,  connoisseur  of  life's  best, 
who  had  told  himself  that  there  was 
not  another  sensation  left  in  the  world 
worth  experiencing,  felt  something 
strangely  disturbing  stir  within  him. 
Those  lights  which  he  had  seen  in 
many  another  pair  of  eyes  had  been 
nothing  to  what  he  saw  here.  He  felt 
as  one  who,  having  examined  choice 
paintings  in  life's  cosy  gallery,  at  his 
leisure,  must  feel  when  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  throbbing,  vital 
original. 

He  took  a  quick  step  towards  her. 
The  dog  sprang  from  his  crouch  with 
a  low  growl.  Then  something  strong, 
impregrnable  as  the  rock-wall  of  the 
laughing  stream  stood  up  between  him 
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and  the  object  of  his  desire.  His 
hands  fell  to  his  sides  and  clenched. 
He  was  close  to  her,  so  close  that  he 
could  see  the  azure  flecks  in  the  wide- 
open,  gravely  questioning  eyes  watch- 
ing him  curiously. 

He  controlled  himself  instantly.  "I'm 
sorry,"  he  found  himself  saying.  "I 
can't  just  understand  why  I  did  that.  I 
guess  I've  frightened  you." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "you  couldn't  do 
that." 

Her  words  flayed  him.  How  super- 
ior she  was,  how  sure.  He  found  him- 
self wondering  if  this  was  really  he, 
wondering  what  his  own  world,  so  odd- 
ly detached  from  him  now,  that  world 
he  was  beginning  to  hate  for  its  super- 
ficiality and  sham,  would  say  if  it  could 
see. 

He  shook  off  the  thought  and  turned 
to  the  girl.  ' 

"You  told  your  people  that  I  would 
be  down  to-day  to  serve  them  notice  of 
evacuation?"  he  asked,  biting  the 
words  off  crisply,  hating  himself  for 
his  brutality, 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  tell  my 
people  anything  of  the  kind.  I  told 
them  that  it  was  true  you  had  bought 
Sogagash  Valley  from  the  Government, 
but  that  you  didn't  intend  to  press  your 
claim." 

He  stared  at  her,  incredulity  and  re- 
lief struggling  with  anger  at  her 
audacity. 

"But  that's  just  exactly  what  I  in- 
tend doing,"  he  said  sternly.  "Press 
my  claim,  if  necessary." 

"But  you  said  you  always  got — what 
you  went  after,"  she  was  smiling  her 
disconcerting  smile  again. 

Travers  felt  himself  weakening. 
"Yes,  I  said  that,"  he  admitted,  "and 
I   meant  it." 

"You  was  bred  that  way,  I  think  you 
told  me?"     She  was  laughing  now. 

"Yes,  I  said  that  too.  And  if  I 
remember  correctly  I  also  informed  you 
that  I  come  from  a  race  of  people  who 
have  always  got  what  they  went 
after." 

"Well,  that's  just  it,"  she  rejoined. 
"I  come  from  a  race  of  people  who 
have  a  way  of  hangin'  on  to  what  be- 
longs to  them ;  and  they've  got  the  idea, 
someiiow,  that  this  valley  belongs  to 
them." 

"But  I'm  not  responsible  for  their 
ignorance." 

"No.  If  you  was,  you  wouldn't  let 
them  make  any  mistakes,  would  you?" 
she  asked  naively. 

He  shuffled  uneasily.  "No,"  he  fin- 
ally admitted,  anxious  to  relieve  her 
perplexity.     "I   shouldn't." 

"And    who    is    responsible    for    our 
ignorance?"  she  asked.     "Is  it  God?" 
He  nodded.     "I  suppose  so." 
"Then    you    think    you    know    better 
what  to   do   than   God   does?"   she   re- 
quested. 

"No,  certainly  not,"  he  answered,  red 
and  confused. 

"But  you've  just  said  as  much.  You 
said  you  wouldn't  let  us  make  any  m\sr- 
takes  through  our  ignorance,  and  God 
does.  He  lets  us  make  a  heap.  He 
let  me  make  a  mistake  this  moniin'." 
"You  mean  in  shooting  my  rod  tip 
away  and  saving  my  life?"  he  gasped, 
appalled  at  her  callousness. 

"There's  worse  things  than  drown- 
in',"  she  said.  "And  you're  goin'  to  find 
it  out  quick,  if  you  don't  listen  to  me." 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

She  looked  at  him  a  long  time  before 
she   answered. 

"I  want  you  to  give  yourself  a 
chance  to  understand,"  she  said  fin- 
ally. "I  want  you  to  stay  up  here  for  a 
time  and  do  your  best  to  belong.  Then 
if  you  want  to  press  your  claim — all 
right." 

"But  how  long  will  I  have  to  stay  up 
here,  to  do  all  this?" 

"Maybe  a  month,  maybe  a  year,  may- 
be forever." 

He  stood,  considering.  "Perhaps  you 
are  right."  he  said  at  length.  "I  don't 
wish  to  do  anything  rash  or  unfair.  I 
owe  you  something,  a  great  deal.  I'll 
do  as  you  say.  I'll  spend  ^he  summer 
tramping,  fishing  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  what  I  don't  now  under- 
stand. In  the  autumn  I'll  take  posses- 
sion of  Sogagash  Valley,  providing,  of 


course,  I  don't  change  my  mind.  How's 
that?" 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  brown  fin- 
gers simply  tightened  on  the  rifle  grip 
and  the  lashes  shadowing  her  eyes 
quivered,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  his  pulse  throbbing  above 
the  shattering  rush  of  the  rapid, 
glorying  in  the  fact  that  its  cool  touch 
cculd  waken  that  within  him  that  he 
had  not  known  existed. 

"My  name's  Dawn  Martin,"  she  told 
him,  and  was  gone  with  the  cloud 
shadow  that  streaked  the  glade. 

Ill 

SUMMER  passed  with  its  gold  and 
green  and  sounds  of  wild  nesting 
things,  hushed  short  twilights  and 
spicy  nights  of  tranquil  repose  for 
Travers.  Autumn  dawned;  the  haze 
of  Indian  Summer,  as  known  only  in 
the  Northland,  mantled  wooded  valley 
and  steep  with  sheen  of  silver  white. 
A  stillness  bound  the  wilderness,  throw- 
ing back  the  fluted  note  of  food-seek- 
ing things  in  a  hundred  wild  echoes. 
Beneath  drowsy  skies  the  forest  swept 
into  space,  the  yellow  and  crimson  foli- 
age of  the  frost-nipped,  hardy 
woods  standing  out  against  the  dusky 
KTeen  of  the  firs  and  cedars  like  tired 
butterflies  fluttering  down  to  sheltering 
shadows. 

So  thought  Travers  as  he  watched 
them.  He  was  .browner,  leaner, 
brighter  of  eye  than  when  he  had 
sought  this  solitude  four  months  ago. 
The  flabby  flesh  of  legs  and  arms  had 
given  place  to  hardened  muscles,  the 
result  of  following  rough  trails  for 
hours  at  a  stretch,  scaling  difficult  cliffs 
and  fighting  his  way  through  next  to 
impenetrable  tangles  of  wood  and 
bramble  in  search  of  new  wonders. 

Of  the  trappers  in  Sogagash  Valley 
he  knew  little  more  than  when  first  he 
came.  Only  once  had  he  visited  them 
and  on  that  occasion  he  had  found 
them  watchful  and  furtive  without  be- 
ing openly  hostile.  They  had  not  asked 
him  back  nor  had  he  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  up- 
land cabin. 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
trappers  this  morning.  He  was  think- 
ing of  the  girl.  Always  those  new 
wonders  which  were  constantly  unfold- 
ing themselves  before  him  reminded 
him  of  her.  Never  a  glad  light  or 
winging  shadow  that  flitted  before  him 
across  lake,  upland  or  valley,  but  he 
had  seen  before  in  her  eyes,  never  a 
note  of  lilting  bird  but  he  had  heard 
in  her  voice.  And  yet  he  did  not  real- 
ize that  he  loved  her.  The  forest  world 
is  that  way.  It  gives  up  its  own 
secrets  freely  but  seldom  allows  the  one 
beneath  its  spell  to  guess  their  own. 

Travers  had  seen  the  girl  almost 
every  day.  She  came  and  went  at  will, 
sometimes  bringing  with  her  the  wolf, 
more  often  alone.  Once  when  he  had 
ventured  to  ask  her  if  her  father  had 
made  any  further  objections  to  her 
meeting  him  in  this  way,  she  had  look- 
ed at  him  in  wonder. 

"Dad  knows  he  needn't  worry  any 
over  me,"  she  had  answered.  Travers 
had  pondered  on  this.  But  gradually 
he  had  come  to  understand.  She  was 
safe,  always  safe,  even  from  him  who 
desired  her  more  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore desired  a  woman.  And  always  be- 
tween them,  w^en  he  longed  to  draw 
her  to  him,  grew  up  that  something 
impregnable  that  held  him   from  her. 

The    m'sts    which    brushed    the   ,far 
tree-tips  lifted  to  let  a  blood-red   sun- 
,    beam  through.     It  reminded  him  of  her 
smile,  half  tender,  half  mocking. 

"By  God."  he  murmured,  "I  want  her 
more  than  I  have  ever  wanted  anything 
■    in  my  life." 

The  wolf-hound,  gaunter,  shaggier, 
sViaoed  truer  to  tvpe  by  his  life  in  the 
solitudes,  rose  silently  from  the  floor 
and  laid  his  long  nose  in  his  master's 
hand.  "Wistki,"  said  Travers.  "we 
always  get  what  we  want,  don't  we? 
It's  the  breed,  old  man,  the  breed." 

THAT  night  Peppo  and  his  Algon- 
quin brother.s-in-law  arrived  after 
a  six  days'  trek  and  paddle,  to  carry 
Travers  and  his  possessions  back  to 
civilization,  bringing  with  them  a  huge 
parcel  of  letters,  a  cablegram  and  an- 
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other  six  months'  supply  of  food  in  case 
he  decided  to  remain.. 

Travers  read  the  letters  as  Peppo 
cooked  supper.  The  cablegram  he 
read  through  twice.  Then,  the  let- 
ters forgotten,  he  sat  back,  dead  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  a  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes. 

Not  until  the  halfbreed  called  him 
twice,  did  he  stir.  Then  he  motioned 
the  others  to  fall  to  and  eat  and  went 
out  into  the  night. 

An  hour  later  Peppo  came  upon  him 
seated  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  valley 
stream.  He  was  bowed  forward.  One 
arm  was  thrown  about  the  hound,  the 
other  lay  along  his  leg,  its  hand  clench- 
ed on  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper. 

He  looked  up  slowly  as  the  long 
shadow  of  the  guide  fell  across  thfe 
sward. 

"You  needn't  mind  packing,  Peppo, 
he  said,  "I  am  not  going  back  yet." 

The  halfbreed  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Sacre,  dat  make  it  some  easier 
for  me,  den.  You  lak  it  here,  I  guess. 
Yes?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Travers,  "it-  suits 
me  all  right." 

"Mebbe  you  stay  for  de  deer  shoot, 
yes.  How  long?  You  tell  me  now,  so 
I  know  when  to  come  ag'in  to  guide 
you  out,  me." 

Travers  turned  impatiently.  "Come 
back  in  three  months  then.  That's  soon 
enough,"  he  said. 

"But  Mother  of  Jesu!"  exclaimed  the 
Halfbreed,  "no  man  nor  dog-team  will 
be  able  to  come  to  dis  place  den.  In 
two  months,  mebbe  yes.     Tree — no." 

"Snow?" 

"Plantee  snow,  yes,  an  col  dat 
freeze  de  breath  on  your  lip.  But  dat 
is  not'ing.  It's  de  strong  water, 
Monsieur,  dat  hoi'  de  razoredge  of  ice, 
dat  cut  canoe  lak  it  was  papier.  Dere 
is  no  cross.  Three  tarn  I  try  et  an'  go 
back.  No  udder  guide  try  when  Peppo 
no  get  throo." 

Travers  arose.  "I  know,  Peppo,  he 
said,  slapping  the  guide  on  the  back. 
"They  told  me  at  the  Post  that  when 
you  couldn't  get  through  there  was  no 
use  of  others  trying.  Well,"  he  shrug- 
ged, "come  if  you  can.  If  you  can't — 
come  when  you  can.    How's  that?" 

"Begosh,  I  dunno,  me." 

Peppo  broke  off  a  piece  of  a  yellow 
twist  and  crammed  it  into  a  black  pipe. 
"Dat  mebbe  alright,  an'  mebbe  all 
wrong,  also.  I  try  to  get  back  when 
you  say,  all  I  can.  I  dunno.  Mebbe 
you  make  heap  mistak'  to  stay. 
Monsieur.  Dis  plas  in  summair  es  lak 
pretty  gal  when  you  court  her,  all 
smile  an'  good  for  love.  In  wintair 
she  mooch  lak  dat  gal  when  af'er  you 
marry  an'  de  children  cry  fer  meat  an 
dere  not  mooch  luck  at  de  hunt,  all 
frown  an'  col'.  Mebbe,"  he  added  hope- 
fully, "you  marry  man,  yourself,  no?" 

Travers  laughed.  "No,  Peppo,  I'm 
not  married,  but  I  think  I  understand 
your  simile." 

Peppo  shrugged,  as  he  lit  his  pipe. 
•  "To-morrow  den,  I  go  back  alone  to 
Post,  me,  fer  more  supply  an'  blanket; 
but  first  I  set  dem  dam  Injun  cut  de 
wood  for  your  fire.  You  see  dey  work 
lak  hell  when  I'm  gone.  It  tak  plentee 
wood  to  las'  eff  I  no  get  froo  when  you 
say.  In  free  weeks  I  come  ag'in. 
Mebbe  you  change  your  min'  an'  go 
back  wit'  me  den,  eh?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Travers,  "we'll  see." 

THE  Breed  turned  back  towards  the 
cabin.  Travers  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  rock,  the  dog's  head  on  his 
knee.  A  long  time  he  sat  gazing  away 
across  the  boundless  shagland  of 
shadowed  mystery,  gripped  in  the 
northern  silence  of  twilight,  watching 
the  ochre  spray  of  the  full  moon  re- 
treat before  the  silvery  haze  of  low 
dawning  stars.  Then  his  arm  tighten- 
ing about  the  dog's  neck,  he  spoke: 
"Wistki,  I  can't  do  without  her.  I 
want  her.  We  always  get  what  we 
want.  It's  our  breed.  We'll  stay, 
Wistki." 

Then  beneath  his  touch  he  felt  the 
muscles  of  the  dog  stiffen,  and  heard 
her  low  laugh  as  she  parted  the  bushes 
and  stood  beside  him.  On  a  buckskin 
leash  she  held  her  pet  wolf. 

"I  heard  what  you  just  said,"  she 
spoke.     "Is  it  me  you  want?" 


"Yes,"  he  answered,  "it's  you  1 
want." 

"Why?" 

"Because.  I  find  I  can't  do  without 
you,"  he  answered,  hoarsely.  "That's 
the  God's  truth.  Dawn." 

"Then  why  don't  you  take  me?"  she 
asked. 

He  lifted  his  hands  and  let  them  fall 
hopelessly.  "Because,"  he  said,  "al- 
ways something  stronger  than  myself 
holds  me  away  from  you." 

She  took  a  step  nearer  to  him,  bent 
and  gazed  into  his  face.  In  the  misty 
light  her  eyes  shone  deep. 

Then  she  stepped  back  and  holding 
her  wolf  close  to  her,  spoke.  "Some- 
thin'  stronger  than  yourself.  Yes. 
But  you  don't  understand  what  that 
somethin'  is,  and  perhaps  never  will. 
Only  us  who  belong,  understand.  Why, 
man,  that  somethin'  is  everywhere, 
here.  It's  what  holds  this  rock  from 
topplin'  down  and  crushin'  that  poplar, 
that  bat  that  just  flitted  above  your 
head  from  dashin'  against  a  tree,  that 
dog  of  yours  from  leapin'  at  Grayloo 
and  tearin'  her  throat  out.  You  best 
go  back,"  she  said,  with  fine  scorn,  "to 
the  place  you  know,  and  fit,  the  place 
where  you  can  get  what  you  want — 
when  you  want  it." 

"If  you  will  come  with  me,"  said 
Travers,  "I  will  go  gladly.  I  will 
leave  Sogagash  Valley  to  your  people. 
You  will  have  everything  that  money 
can  obtain  for  you." 

"So,"  she  said  softly,  "that  is  your 
breed,  is  it?  Oh,"  she  cried,  a  tremor 
in  her  voice,  "you  must  have  gone  back 
a  long,  long  way." 

"To  hell  with  breed!"  growled 
Travers,  springing  up.  He  took  a 
quick  step  towards  her  and  paused  as 
she  held  up  her  hand.  "For  God's  sake 
come  with  me!"  he  pleaded. 

"But  I  can't  go  with  you." 

"Then  I'll  stay  until  you  love  me 
enough  to  go,"  he  told  heR 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  you  will 
stay  until  you  love  me  enough  not  to 
ask  me  to  go,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
know  why?" 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  am  stronger  than  you, 
just  as  my  wolf  is  stronger  than  your 
dog." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Then  stay  and  try  to  understand," 
she  whispered,  and  was  gone. 

HE  stood,  dazed,  where  she  left  him, 
mind  misty  and  groping  as  the 
hazy  light  that  enwrapped  him.  Then 
he  opened  his  left  hand  and  smoothed 
out  the  crumpled  cablegram. 

The  hound  crept  from  the  bramble 
and  cringed  at  his  feet.  The  dog's 
kingly  bearing  had  given  place  to  slink- 
ing furtiveness;  his  head  and  tail  were 
carried  low,  and  as  the  shifting  eyes 
flashed  upward  to  his  master's,  the 
whites  gleamed  pale-green  as  frozen 
pools  set  in  snow.  Travers  glanced 
down  at  him,  failing  to  mark  the 
change  in  the  animal's  bearing. 

"I  am  head  of  my  house  now, 
Wistki,"  he  spoke.  "We  ought  to  go 
home.  But  we  won't,  not  yet.  We'll 
stay  and  get  what  we  want,  old  killer. 
We'll  run  true  to  breed." 

Across  the  silent  night,  like  a  cry 
of  quavering  life  from  the  womb  of 
mystery,  came  wafted  the  faint  call  of 
a  lone  timber-wolf. 

"God!"  shuddered  the  man.  But  the 
dog  sprang  erect  and  lifted  his  muzzle 
to  the  stars;  and  from  his  dog's  soul 
went  forth  an  answering  cry  that  had 
long  been  striving  for  utterance. 

AUTUMN  passed.  Winter  closed  in 
on  the  solitude  with  grip  of  steel 
to  bind  the  open  lakes  and  mantle  the 
forest  floor  with  deep  snow.  Late  in 
November  Peppo  came  again,  bringing 
more  supplies  and  a  letter  from 
Travers'  lawyer  urging  him  to  come 
and  claim  what  was  his  own.  He  read 
the  letter  through  twice,  tore  it  up  and 
sent  Peppo  on  his  way. 

"You  come  back  for  sure  in  spring 
den,  when  I  return?"  the  Breed  asked, 
as  he  prepared  to  leave. 

"I'll  let  you  know  then,"  Travers 
answered. 

That  was  all.  The  guide  had  gone. 
Between  Travers  and  that  world  to 
which  he  belonged  the  unscalable  bar- 
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Tiers  of  winter  had  been  laid.  For  five 
months  longer,  at  least,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner in  white  desolation. 

During  the  short  dark  days  he 
tramped  the  hardened  trails  or  shot 
the  slopes  on  snow-shoes.  Only  once 
had  he  killed  a  wild  thing,  a  red  deer 
that  had  tempted  him  from  a  frozen 
knoll.  He  had  seen  flecks  of  azure  in 
the  dimming  velvety  eyes  of  the  dying 
thing  and  had  put  his  rifle  back  on  its 
rack  to  stay. 

And  so  the  days  passed  as  days  are 
bound  to  pass,  dark,  and  dreary  or 
foggy  with  snow-spume  that  bit  like 
shrapnel  and  held  the  burrowing  part- 
ridge prisoner  beneath  crusted  floor 
until  foraging  fox  or  lynx  found  it  and 
made  of  it  a  meal;  nights  of  tempest 
that  woke  the  frozen  trees  to  shrieks 
that  drowned  the  ever-sounding  wail 
of  the  pines;  atill  mights  with  the 
thermometer  at  sixty  below,  the  world 
a  white  and  beautiful  thing  beneath 
swimming  stars  and  the  Aurora 
Borealis  leaping,  flaming  and  crackling 
in  the  north,  low  down  above  the  jag- 
ged sky-line. 

During  those  days  he  saw  the  girl 
but  rarely,  and  when  they  did  meet  a 
silence,  in  keeping  with  the  frozen 
death  about  them,  and  which  each 
understood,  was  between  them. 

Travers  was  satisfied  to  wait.  He 
believed  that  he  was  winning.  He 
gloried  in  the  patience  of  a  strength 
which  he  might  have  cursed  had  he 
known  it  was  a  weakness.  But  this  he 
did  not  guess,  therefore  he  was  content. 
He  would  have  her.     It  was  the  breed. 

So  he  told  the  wolf-hound  when,  at 
night,  beside  a  red-hot  stove,  pipe 
alight  and  open  book  on  his  knee,  he 
sat  dreaming.  And  the  dog  would  stir, 
lift  his  eyes  to  his  master's  face  and 
with  a  sigh  let  his  head  drop  between 
his  forepaws.     He  too  had  his  dreams. 

IV 

SPRING  came  at  last,  suddenly,  as  is 
her  way  in  vast  wooded  spaces 
little  known  to  man,  came  with  a 
whisper  like  a  sigh  and  a  rain  that 
turned  the  packed  snow  to  teeming 
rivulets.  Streams,  fed  by  million  puls- 
ing arteries,  swelled  to  rivers  and  went 
crashing  onward  twixt  walls  of  purple 
mist  that  bored  upward  to  lighting 
skies. 

Travers  awoke  at  dawn,  suddenly. 
The  patter  of  rain  was  in  his  ears,  the 
scent  of  washed  moss  and  pine  in  his 
nostrils.  He  leaped  from  his  bunk,  a 
laugh  in  his  heart. 

"Wistki,  old  killer,  she'll  come  to- 
day," he  cried,  "We  couldn't  help  but 
win.     It's  the  breed!" 

Then  he  stood  frowning.  The  dog 
was  not  in  the  cabin.  He  glanced  at 
the  door;  it  stood  partly  ajar.  He 
strode  outside  and  whistled  softly. 
"Come,  boy,"  he  called.  "Ho,  Wistki, 
old  chap,  where  are  you?" 

But  for  once  the  dog  did  not  respond 
to  his  call,  Travers  dived  back  into  the 
cabin,  drew  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots, 
and    went    up    along    the    trail.      The 


tracks  of  the  dog  were  plainly  visible 
in  the  snow-slush.  He  followed  them. 
At  the  flat  rock  overlooking  the  swollen 
stream,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the 
girl.  Her  doeskin  skirt  was  wet  and 
clung  to  her  slender  figure,  her  buck- 
skin leggins  black  with  the  clutch  of 
snow-water. 

The  wide  grey  eyes  sought  his  ques- 
tioningly. 

"Wistki,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
tracks  in  the  snow,  "He's  gone!" 

She  nodded.  "I  told  you  to  be  care- 
ful or  you'd  lose  him,"  she  said. 

"But"  where  could  he  have  gone?" 
he  asked  anxiously.  "I've  called  him; 
he  always  came  to  my  call  before." 

"Yes?  But  maybe  there  is  a  stronger 
call.     Look!" 

She  pointed  to  the  left  of  the  rock 
to  where  a  smaller  set  of  tracks  look- 
ed up  from  the  snow. 

"Grayloo  is  gone  too,"  she  said  soft- 
ly, and  stood  silent. 

Travers  strode  forward  following  the 
smaller  tracks  into  the  thicket.  Those 
of  the  dog  joined  them  there. 

He  came  back  slowly  to  where  the 
girl  stood. 

"You  said  she  was  stronger  than  he," 
he  said.  "You  were  right.  What  will 
happen  to  him  now?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "They  may 
come  back  some  day,"  she  said,  "or  they 
may  join  the  pack.  He  will  be  all 
right.  He  is  strong;  he  will  fight  his 
way  and  learn  to  belong.  You  couldn't 
hope  to  hold  him,  any  more  than  I 
could  hope  to  hold  my  wolf.  It's  the 
breed." 

She  smiled,  and  in  the  limpid  depths 
of  her  eyes  he  sensed  a  power  which 
drew  him  to  her  as  a  magnet  draws 

"No!"  he  cried.  "By  God,  I  sha'n't 
go  with  you.    You  must  come  with  me." 

She  was  close  beside  him,  her  brown 
hands  reaching  to  his  face. 

"Why,"  she  whispered,  "must  I? 
I'm  stronger  than  you.  Besides,  you 
can  grow  up  to  me  here.  I  could  never 
grow  up  to  you — there." 

His  arms  were  about  her,  crushing 
her  to  him. 

"Father  Mooney  is  down  in  the 
valley,"   she  urged.     "Come." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  will  go.  You  are 
the  only  worth-while  thing  that  has 
ever  come  into  my  life.  I  will  pay  any 
price  to  get  you.  Dawn  of  the  forest." 

"You  say  you  always  get  what  you 
want,"  she  reminded  him. 

"Yes." 

"It's  your  breed." 

He  kissed  her  upturned,  laughing 
face. 

"Yes,  it's  my  breed." 

"And,"  she  whispered,  "I  always 
hold  what  belongs  to  me.  That's  my 
breed.     Come,  we  will  go." 

Hand-in-hand  they  crossed  the 
snowy  slope  and  dipped  into  the  valley. 
At  the  bend  in  the  trail  she  paused  and 
pointed  to  two  sets  of  tracks  that 
melted  into  one  on  the  brow  of  a  wood- 
ed hill. 

"Breed,"  she  whispered,  and  drawing 
down  his  face  held  it  against  her  own. 


The  Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  Page   15. 


ply,    just    as    we    were    summoned    to 
luncheon. 

AT  table  we  talked  of  the  pleasures 
of  making  "finds"  in  old  European 
cities.  I  had  evidently  done  a  lot  of  it, 
for  I  could  deal  with  it  in  general 
quite  fluently.  When  they  pinned  me 
down  with  a  question  as  to  details  I 
was  obliged  to  hedge.  I  could  talk  of 
the  Hague  and  Florence  and  Strass- 
bourg  and  Madrid — as  backgrounds; 
but  I  could  never  picture  myself  to  my- 
self as  walking  in  their  streets. 

That,  however,  was  not  evident  to 
my  companions,  and  as  Mrs.  Averill's 
interests  lay  along  the  line  of  keramic 
art  I  was  able  to  bring  out  much  in  the 
way  of  connoisseurship  which  did  not 
betray  me.  With  Averill  himself  I 
scored  a  point;  with  Mildred  Averill  I 
scored  many.  With  Mrs.  Averill,  be- 
neath a  seeming  ennui  that  grew  more 


languorous,  I  quickened  curiosity  to 
the  fever  point. 

"What  a  lot  of  things  you  must  have, 
Mr.  Soames." 

My  refuge  being  always  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  said,  casually:  "Oh,  no!  One 
doesn't  have  to  own  things  just  because 
one  admires  them." 

"But  you  say  yourself  that  you've 
picked  them  up — " 

As  she  had  nearly  caught  me  here 
I  was  obliged  to  wriggle  out.  "Oh,  to 
give  away — and  that  kind  of  thing." 

Averill's  eyes  were  resting  on  me 
thoughtfully.    "Sell?" 

"No;  I've  never  sold  anything  like 
that." 

"But  what's  the  use,"  Mrs.  Averill 
asked,  "of  caring  about  things  when 
vou  can't  have  them?  I  should  hate 
it." 

"Only  that  there's  nothing  you  can't 
have." 
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Nottiin^  else  -will    do 

No  other  can  compare  with  Seal  Brand. 
Made  only  from  the  finest  mountain- 
grown  beans,  which  have  developed 
slowly,  absorbing  goodness  from  the  air, 
the  sun  and  the  luxurious  soil  of  the 
cool  wonderful  Tropic  Uplands. 

Perfectly  Blended  and  Roasted,  the  rich  aroma  and  rare 
flavour  sealed  into  the  Tins.  7 

In  Ml  I  and  2-Ib.  sizes.   Whole,  ground,  and  fine-ground.   Ac  all  good  grocMS. 
Write  for  "Perfect  Coffee — Perfectly  Made",  Mailed  free  on  request. 

CHA.se  Ca  SA.NBORN,         MONTREAL.. 
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A  Tubful  In  Ten  Minutes! 

That's  all  it  ukes  fcr  this  wonderful  washer  to  ihorousthly  clean  a  big  tubful  ol 
clothes.  No  rubbing,  tcrubbina.  backaches  or  headaches  for  jf"— the  washer 
takes  all  the  work— nil  thr  responsibility  I  You  can  go  straight  on  with  the  ironing 
the  same  day,  yei  feci  fresher  and  brighter  than  you  ever  felt  on  the  old-fashicmcd 
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"Home"  Washer 

—  is  light-running  and  noiseless.     Enclosed    gears   make  it  safe. 
"Spring"  lid  lifis  easily.     Made  of  cyprctrj,  handsomely  finished. 
Runs  by  hand-power  or  wati-r-motor.     See  it  at  your  dealer  s  — 
and  write  ui  for  booklet  "  If  John  Had  To  Do  the  Washing. 
MAXWELLS  LIMITED.  Dept,  50  St.  Marys.  Onl.        o 
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Save  Forty  Per  Cent,  on  the  Cost  of 
Your  New  Building 

\X7E  have  been  in  the  building  business  fifty  years.     We  have  been  making 
Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  of  every  conceivable  kind  and  variety  f»r 
fifteen  years. 

We  have  been  building  contractors  on  a  large  scale  all  this  time.  This  is  why 
we  can  build  Sectional  Buildings  at  least  40%  cheaper  than  individual  con- 
tractors can  build  a  similar  house  to  order. 

They  are  completed  ready  for  occupation.  Doors  and  windows  are  in  place. 
Hardware,  screens,  screen  doors  and  shutters  supplied.  These  buildings  are 
not  nailed  together,  but  bolted  and  jointed  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  wind 
and  storm. 

The  only  tools  you  need  to  erect  them  are  a  screw-driver,  wrench,  spirit  level 
and  mallet. 

BRANTFORD 

SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 

are  adapted  for  such  uses  as 


WORKMEN'S   HOMES 
SUMMER     COTTAGES 
MISSION   BUILDINGS 
BOAT     HOUSES 
IMPLEMENT   SHEDS 


BANK    BUILDINGS 

EXHIBITION.  BOOTHS 

SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 

FRESH  AIR  COTTAGES 


GARAGES 

ASSEMBLY   HALLS 
STORES 
IlESIDENCES 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


We  have  juat  had  printed  a  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  showing  the  various  classes 
of  buildings  we  make,  giving  floor  plans  and  such  other  information  valuable  to  anyone 
thinking  of  building.  Write  for  it,  specifying  your  needs,  and  we  will  write  you  fully 
on  irtiat  we  can  do  for  you. 

SCHULTZ  BROS.  CO.,  LIMITED 

BRANTFORD 
ONT.,  CANADA      -^^$ 
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Your  Hair  Needs  "Danderine 
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Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  "Danderine" 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance.    Hurry,  Girls.' 
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\  LL  BIAS  FILLED  CORSETS 
■'^  are  designed  in  conformity 
with  the  science  of  Anatomy,  im- 
proving the  figure  and  conserving  the 
health. 

Illustration  shows  the  "Liftup" 
model,  a  patented  invention  with 
non-slip  elastic  inside  belt,  which 
gently  supports  the  abdomen.  This 
model  is  very  beneficial  for  use  after 
an  operation  involving  an  abdominal 
incision,  and  is  most  effective  in  re- 
lieving those  physical  ailments  from 
which  manv  women  suffer. 


Write  us  NOW  for  the 
name  aind  address  of 
our  representative  in 
your  vicinit}'.  fseful 
hlnta  on  fitting  and 
self-imeasurement  Free 
upon  request. 
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TORONTO 


"Do  you  hear  that,  Boyd?"  I  e&nghi 
the  impulse  of  the  purring,  velvety 
thing  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life  by 
scratching.  "Mr.  Soames  says  there's 
nothing  I  can't  have.  Much  he  knows, 
doesn't  he?" 

"There's  nothing  you  can't  have — 
within  reason,  dear." 
•  "Ah,  but  I  don't  want  things  within 
reason.  I  want  them  out  of  reason.  I 
want  to  be  like  Mr.  Soames — free — 
free—" 

"You  can't  be  free,  and  be  a  married 
woman." 

"You  can  when  you  have  a  vocation, 
can't  you,  Mr.  Soames?  I  suppose  Mr. 
Soames  is  a  married  man — and  look  at 
him."  She  hurried  beyond  this  point, 
to  add:  "And  look  at  Sydna,  -svhom  we 
heard  the  other  afternoon!  She's  a 
married  woman,  and  her  husband  lives 
in    London.      He    lets   her   travel.      He 

leads  his  life  and  lets  her Mr. 

Soames,  what  do  you  think?" 

I  said,  tactfully:  "I  shall  be  able  to 
judge  better  when  you've  sung  to  me. 

Miss  Averill  taking  up  the  thread  of 
the  conversation  here  we  got  through 
the  rest  of  the  lunch  without  treading 
in  difficult  places,  and  presently  I  was 
alone  with  Averill,  who  was  passing 
the  cigars. 

THE  constraint  which  had  partially 
lifted  during  the  conversation  at 
luncheon  fell  again  with  the  departure 
of  the  ladies.  I  had  mystified  them 
more  than  ever;  and  mystery  does  not 
make  for  easy  give  and  take  in  hospi- 
tality. To  Averill  himself  his  hospi- 
tality was  sacred.  To  entertain  at  his 
own  board  a  man  with  no  credentials 
but  those  which  an  adventurer  might 
present  was  the  source  of  a  discomfort 
that  amounted  to  unhappiness.  He 
couldn't  conceal  it;  he  didn't  care  to 
conceal  it.  While  fulfilling  all  that 
courtesy  required  of  a  host  he  was 
willing  to  let  me  see  it.  I  saw  it,  and 
could  say  nothing,  since  he  might 
easily  be  right;  and  an  adventurer  I 
might  be. 

As,  with  his  back  to  the  open  door- 
way into  the  hall,  he  sat  down  with  his 
own  cigar  I  felt  that  he  was  saying 
to  himself:  "I  wish  to  God  you  were 
not  in  this  house!"  I  myself  was  re- 
sponding silently  by  wishing  the  same 
thing. 

It  was  the  obvious  minute  at  which 
to  tell  him  everything.  I  saw  that  as 
plainly  as  vou  do.  Had  I  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  I  should  have  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  his 
experience.  Such  instances  of  shell- 
shock  were  just  beginning  to  be  talked 
about.  The  term  was  finding  its  way 
into  the  newspapers  and  garnishing 
common  speech.  Though  I  knew  of  no 
connection  between  my  misfortune  and 
the  Great  War  I  could  have  made  shift 
to  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  new 
phase  among  its  tragedies. 

During  a  pause  in  our  stilted  speech 
I  screwed  myself  up  to  the  point. 
"There's  something — "  But  his  atten- 
tion was  distracted  for  the  moment, 
and  when  it  came  back  to  me  I  couldn't 
begin  again.  No!  I  could  fight  the 
thing  through  on  my  own;  but  that 
would  be  my  utmost.  A  confession  of 
breakdown  was  impossible. 

Then,  all  at  once,  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  in  the  back  of  his  mind, 
though  something  else  happened  simul- 
taneously, of  which  I  must  tell  you 
first.  Into  the  open  space  between  the 
portieres  behind  him  there  glided  a 
little  figure  clad  in  amber-colored  linen, 
the  monochrome  with  the  sun-spots  be- 
neath it.  She  didn't  speak  for  the 
reason  that  Averill  spoke  first. 

"You're — '"  He  struck  a  match, 
nervously  to  relight  his  cigar — "you're 
a — a  married  man?'" 

Once  more  negation  had  to  be  my 
refuge.  If  I  admitted  that  I  was  he 
might  ask  me  whom  I  had  married,  and 
when,  and  where.  I  spoke  with  an 
emphasis  that  sprang  not  from  eager- 
ness of  denial  but  from  anxiety  that 
the  topic  shouldn't  be  discussed. 

"No." 

The  question  and  answer  followed  so 
swiftly  on  Mildred  Averill's  arrival  on 
the  threshold  that  she  caught  them 
both.  Little  sparks  of  gold  shone  in 
the  brown  pools  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
smile  took  on  a  new  shade  of  vitality. 
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Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  cocoa  is 
only  an  occasional  drink. 
It  is  so  valuable  a  food 
beverage,  so  rich  in  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  so 
delicious  in  flavor,  and  so 
wholesome  that  it  should 
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yoMrX^ftraxy  gifts. Master  Ihc 
art  of  self-e;Cpr»?ssion.MakG 
yQMV  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollnrs. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  E)r.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttorics  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spurc  time— "play  work,"  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is   averaging   over   $75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency'doing  so  much 
for  visiters,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publiih  The  Wriltr't  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  TAe  Wrifr  '■  Manlhly,  the  lead- 
ifii  msgazine  to  lUerary  workers ;  sample  copy  30  cents,  annual 
subscripiion   $:,00.     Besides   our   leaching   service,    we   offer  a 

manuscnpl  tTilicism  service, 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PUata  Addrm 

Xfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Cep't    87    Springfield,  Mass. 
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CookinB  utensils,  Cranitewore,  Al* 
umiiium,  Enanielledwure,  Tin,  Cop* 
per.  Hraas.  Iron.  etc.  Easy  to  une,  OO 
iooIb  required,  reody  for  use  in  J 
minutes.  Savea  a  pot  for  Nj  a  cent.  15 
cents  at  your  Dealfr.  <ir  poiOpaid  by 
Vol  Peek    n  -Co,     Hox  202-I.  Mnntrea! 
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"Boyd,  Lulu  wants  you  to  bring  your 
cigars  upstairs.  The  coflTee  is  there, 
and  she'd  like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Soames 
about  the  old  Chinese  things  before  she 
begins  to  sing." 

He  jumped  to  his  feet.  He  was  not 
less  constrained,  but  some  of  his  un- 
easiness had  passed.  I  could  read  what 
was  in  his  mind.  If  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst  I  was  at  least  a  single  man; 
and  the  worst  might  not  come  to  the 
worst.  There  might  be  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  me,  before  his  sister 

He  led  the  way  upstairs.  I  followed 
with  Miss  Averill  saying  I  have'  for- 
gotten what.  I  have  forgotten  it  be- 
cause, as  we  crossed  the  low-ceiled  hall 
with  its  monumental  bits  of  furniture, 
two  gleaming  eyes  stood  over  me  like 
sentinels  in  the  air. 

PART  II 


WITHIN  a  fortnight  my  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars  had  come  down  to 
nearly  one,  and  this  in  spite  of  my 
self-denials. 

Self-denials  were  new  to  me.  I  knew 
that  by  my  difficulties  in  beginning  to 
practise  them.  Such  economies  as 
staying  at  the  Barcelona  instead  of  a 
mere  luxurious  hotel,  or  buying  ready- 
made  clothes  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
custom-made,  I  do  not  speak  of  as  salf- 
denials,  since  they  were  no  more  than 
concessions  to  a  temporary  lack  of 
cash.  But  the  first  time  I  made  my 
breakfast  on  one  egg  instead  of  two; 
the  first  time  I  suppressed  the  eggs 
altogether;  the  first  time  I  lunched  on 
a.  cup  of  chocolate  taken  at  a  counter ; 
the  first  time  I  went  without  a  mid- 
day meal  of  any  kind;  these  were  occa- 
sions when  the  saving  of  pennies 
struck  me  as  akin  to  humiliation.  I 
had  formed  no  habits  to  prepare  me 
for  it.  The  possibility  that  it  might 
continue  began  at  last  to  frighten  me. 

For  none  of  my  artful  methods  had 
been  successful.  I  frequented  the 
hotels;  I  hung  about  the  entrances  to 
theatres;  I  tramped  the  streets  till  a 
new  pair  of  boots  became  a  necessity; 
but  no  one  ever  hailed  me  as  an  old 
acquaintance.  Once  only,  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  a  great  restaurant,  did 
I  recognize  a  face;  but  it  was  that  of 
Lydia  Blair,  dining  with  a  man.  He 
was  a  big  man  and  with  a  splendid 
head  of  silver  hair  and  an  air  of  super- 
ficial opulence  which  suggested  that 
Miss  Blair  might  be  taking  the  career 
of  adventuress  more  seriously  than  I 
had  supposed.  Whether  or  not  she  saw 
me  I  couldn't  tell,  for,  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment both  for  herself  and  me,  I 
withdrew  to  another  stamping  ground. 
What  the  young  lady  chose  to  do  with 
herself  was  no  affair  of  mine.  Since  a 
pretty  girl  of  facile  temperament 
would  have  evident  opi>ortunities,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  interfere  with  her. 
Had  she  belonged  to  my  own  rank  in 
Kfe  I  might  have  been  shocked  or 
Borry;  but  everyone  knew  that  a 
beautiful  working-girl.  .  . 

As  to  my  own  rank  in  life  a  sense  of 
going  under  false  pretences  added  to 
my  anxieties,  though  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  my  own.  Miss  Averill  per- 
skted  in  giving  me  the  role  of  romantic 
seeker  for  the  hard  facts  of  existence. 
She  did  it  only  by  assumption;  but  she 
did  it. 

"There's  nothing  like  seeing  for  one- 
self, is  there?  It's  feeling  for  oneself, 
too,  whch  is  more  important.  I'm  bo 
terribly  cut  off  from  it  all.  I'm  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage  trying  to  help  those 
whose  nests  are  being  robbed." 

This  was  said  during  the  second  of 
the  excursions  for  which  Miss  Blair 
captured  me  from  the  lobby  of  the 
Barcelona.  Her  procedure  was  exact- 
ly the  same  as  on  the  first  occasion, 
except  that  she  came  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  Nothing  but  an  nn- 
nstial  chance  found  me  sitting  there, 
idle  but  pro-occupied,  as  I  meditated  on 
my  situation  while  smoking  a  cigar. 
My  first  impulse  to  refuse  Miss 
Averill's  invitation  point-blank  was 
counteracted  by  the  thought  of  escape 
from  that  daily  promenade  up  and 
down  the  halls  of  hotels  which  had  be- 
jfun  to  be  disheartening  and  irksome. 

Of  this  the  novelty  had  passed.     The 


expteelations  that  during  the  first  w«ek 
or  two  had  made  each  minute  a  living 
thing  had  simmered  away  in  a  sense 
of  futility.  No  old  friend  having 
recognised  me  yet  I  was  working  round 
to  the  conviction  that  no  old  friend  ever 
would.  If  I  kept  up  the  tramp  it  was 
because  I  could  see  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  on  this  particular  afternoon  for 
the  first  time  I  revolted.  The  effect 
was  physical,  in  that  my  feet  seemed 
to  be  too  heavy  to  be  dragged  along. 
They  were  refusing  their  job,  while  my 
mind  was  planning  it. 

Thus  in  the  end  I  found  myself  shar- 
ing the  outing  given  nominally  for  the 
blind  boy,  but  really  planned  from  a 
complication  of  motives  which  to  Miss 
Averill  were  obscure.  It  did  not  help 
to  make  them  clearer  that  her  wistful, 
unuttered  appeals  to  me  to  solve  the 
mystery  surrounding  my  personality 
passed  by  withpwt  result. 

THE  high  bank  of  an  autumn  wood, 
the  Hudson  with  a  steamer  headed 
southward,  more  autumn  woods  cover- 
ing the  hills  beyond,  a  tea-basket,  tea — 
this  was  the  decoration.  We  had 
alighted  from  the  motor  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tarrytown.  Tea 
being  over  Miss  Blair  and  Drinkwater, 
with  chaff  and  laughter,  were  clearing 
up  the  things  and  fitting  them  back 
into  the  basket. 

"She's  very  clever  with  him,"  Miss 
Averill  explained,  as  she  led  the  way  to 
a  fallen  log,  on  which  she  seated  her- 
self, indicating  that  I  might  sit  beside 
her.  "She  seizes  on  anything  that  will 
teach  him  the  use  of  his  fingers,  and 
makes  a  game  of  it.  He's  very  quick 
too.  The  next  time  he'll  be  able  to  take 
the  things  out  of  the  tea-basket  and 
put  them  back  by  himself." 

So  we  had  dropped  into  her  favorite 
tlseme,  the  duty  of  helping  the  help- 
less. 

She  was  in  brown,  as  usual,  a  brown- 
green,  that  might  have  been  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  homespun,  which  blended  with 
the  wine-shades  and  russets  all  about 
us  with  the  effect  of  protective  colora- 
tion. The  day  was  as  still  as  death, 
so  breathless  that  the  leaves  had 
scarcely  the  energy  to  fall.  In  the 
heavy,  too-sweet  scents  there  was  sug- 
gestion and  incitement — suggestion 
that  chances  were  passing  and  incite- 
ment to  seize  them  before  they  were 
gone. 

I  wish  there  were  words  in  which  to 
convey  the  peculiar  overtones  in  Miss 
Averill's  comparison  of  herself  with  a 
bird  in  a  cage.  There  was  goodness  in 
them,  and  amusement,  as  well  as  some- 
thing baffled  and  enraged.  She  had 
been  so  subdued  when  I  had  seen  her 
hitherto  that  I  was  hardly  prepared 
for  this  half-smothered  outburst  of 
fierceness. 

"If  you're  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,"  I 
said,  "you're  like  one  that  sings  to  the 
worker  and  cheers  him  up." 

Her  pleasure  was  expressed  not  in  a 
change  of  color  or  a  drooping  of  the 
lids,  but  in  a  quiet  suffusion  that  might 
most  easily  be  described  as  atmos- 
pheric. 

"Oh,  as  for  cheering  people  up— -I 
don't  know.  I've  tried  such  a  lot  of  it, 
only  to  find  that  they  got  along  well 
enough  without  me.  A  woman  wants 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
to  feel  that  she's  needed;  and  when  she 
discovers  she  isn't — " 

The  sense  of  my  own  apparent 
Buperfluity  in  life  prompted  me  to  say: 

"Oh,  it  isn't  only  women  who  dis- 
cover  that!" 

Her  glance  travelled  down  the  steep 
wooded  bank  and  over  the  river,  to 
rest  on  the  wine-colored  hills  on  the 
other  side. 

"Did  yeu — did  you  ever?"  She  cor- 
rected herself  quickly — "I  mean — do 
men?" 

"Some  men  do.     It's — it's  possible." 

"Isn't'  it,"  she  asked,  tackling  the 
subject  in  her  sensible  way,  "primarily 
a  question  of  money?  If  you  have 
enough  of  it  not  to  have  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing— and  no  particular  duties — don't 
you  find  yourself  edged  out  of  the  cur- 
rent of  life?  After  all  what  the  world 
wants  is  producers;  and  the  minute 
one  doesn't  produce — " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  producers?" 

She  reflected.    "I  suppose  I  mean  all 
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"You've  Gone  Way  Past  Me,  Jim" 


"Today  good  old  Wright  came  to  my  office.  All  day  the  boys 
had  bean  droppmgin  to  congratulate  me  on  my  promotion.  But 
with  Wright  it  was  different. 

"When  1  had  to  give  up  school  to  go  to  work  1  came  to  the  plant  seeking 
any  kind  of  a  job— i  was  ju.st  a  young  fellow  without  much  thought  about  re- 
sponsibilities. They  put  me  on  the  payroll  and  turned  me  over  to  Wright,  an 
assistant  foreman  then  as  now.  He  took  a  kindly  interest  in  me  from  the  first. 
*Do  well  the  job  that's  given  you,  lad,'  he  said,  'and  in  time  you'll  win  out.' 

"Well,  I  did  my  best  at  my  routine  work,  but  I  soon  realized  that  if  ever  I  was  Koinutoeret 
ahead  I  must  not  only  do  my  work  well,  but  prepare  for  something  better.  So  I  wrote  to 
Scranton  and  found  I  could  Ket  exactly  the  course  I  needed  to  learn  our  business,  I  took  it 
up  and  beuan  sludyini;  an  hour  or  two  each  evening. 

"Why,  in  just  a  little  while  my  work  took  on  a  whole  new  meanintr-  Wriijht  beuan  yivintr       I 
me  the  most  narlioular  jobs— and  a^kina:  my  advice.    And  there  came,  al^o,  an  increase  in 
pay.    Next  thinu'  I  knew  I  was  made  assistant  foreman  of  a  new  deparlment.    I  kept  rik'hl  on 
studyintr  because  I  could  see  results  and  each  day  I  was  applying  what  I  learned.  Then  there       I 

was  a  change  and  I  was  promoted  to  foreman    ^1 

— at  ifood  money  too  j^^*"^""^"-*"""  Ttaw  out  mkbc  ■^-^•■^■^^^^ 

•Andnowth^firvtbiecoalisreached-I      INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
am   superintcndenl,   with    an    income    that    I  Dipl.201.  74S  St.  Catherio«Sl.,W.  Montreal, Ca«, 


means  independence,  coniforls  and  enjoy 
ments  al  home— all  those  things  that  make 
life  worth  livinflr. 

"Wriifht  is  still  at  the  same  job.  an  ex- 
ample of  the  trajredy  of  lack  of  trflininB. 
What  a  truth  he  spoke  when  he  said  today, 
'Youve  ifone  'way  pa>t  me,  Jim— and  yotf 
deserve  to.'    Heads  win— every  timel" 

Yes,  it's  simply  a  question  of  trainini?. 
Your  hands  can't  earn  the  money  you  need, 
but  your  ht-ad  can  if  you  ijive  it  a  chance. 

The  International  Corrc-spondenceSchool.s 
have  helped  more  than  two  million  men  and 
women  to  win  promotion,  to  earn  morr 
money,  lo  know  the  joy  of  sfettinif  ahead  in 
business  and  in  life. 

I»n't  it  about  time  to  find  out  what  they 
can  do  for  you? 

You,  too,  can  have  the  position  you  want 
in  the  work  of  your  choice,  with  an  income 
that  will  make  possible  money  in  the  i)ank.  a 
home  of  your  own.  tho  comforts  and  luxuries 
you  would  like  to  provide  your  f  milv.  No 
m;ilter  what  y  ur  au'e,  your  occupation,  your 
education,  or  your  means*-you  can  do  it ! 

All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it— with- 
out nb  ligation  on  your  part  or  a  pennvof  cost. 
Tnat's  fair,  isn't  it?  Then  mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 


Explain,  without  obliBatlntt  mo,  Junv  I  ran  quality  for 
tho  position,  or  In  the  subject,  hf/orr  which  I  mark  X. 
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IT  WILL  DO  YOUR  WORK  MORE  QUICKLY 

Acme  No.  1  Binder  is  just  the  machine  you  need 
for  heavy  office  work,  and  for  fastening  samples 
of  carpets,  hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace 
etc.     Holds  100  staples.     Won't  clog 
or    buckle.       Does  the    work 
quickly  and  easily. 

Will  cut  down  expenses  and  save 
time  and  money  in  office,  factory 
or  store.  Very  simple  and  durable. 
L«t  OS  supply  your  requirementa. 
Write  f»r  booiilet  "A,"  which  shows 
the  complete  Acme  line  and  the 
many  uses. 

ERNEST   J.    SCOTT    &    COMPANY 

THE    ACME    STAPLE    COMPANY 

PROCESS  TYPETWRITER  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 


The  Acme 
No.  1 
Binder 


»»  Bu   i-eter   St.,   Montreal,   Canada 

Camden,    N.J.,    U.S.A. 

I'TD-  -        -    '     -         London,  Enzland 


CHILBLAINS  POSIIIVELY  CURED  BY 

GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT 
DRAWING  OUT  THE  INFLAMMATION 

Grasshopper  Ointment  draws  out  the  pain,  itchinu.  and  inflammation  of  chilblains  with 
an  effectiveness  which  amazes  all  who  try  it.  One  or  two  applications  are  generally 
sufficient  to  produce  a  cure  in  even  bad  cases.  The  inflammation  is  drawn  out  as  easUy 
as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  Try  a  box,  and  see  if  it  does  not  do  90  in  your  case.  "Hiere 
may  be  chilblains  which  are  not  curable  with  Grasshopper,  but  they  have  not  come  to 
our  notice.  For  curlns  any  troubles  produced  by  impurities  in  the  blood,  GrasahopM* 
Ointment  is  absolutely  unexcelled.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  substitute  or 
inritation  preparations.  Sold  by  all  Drug  Stores  and  Chemists,  and  stocked  by  &11 
Wholesale  Houses  throughout  Canada. 


who  contribute,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, either  mentally  or  physically, 
to  the  sum  total  of  our  needs  in  living. 
Wouldn't  that  cover  it?" 
I  admitted  that  it  might. 
"And  those  who  don't  do  that,  who 
merely  live  on  what  others  produce, 
seem  to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  helpfulness," 

"I  can't  see  that.  They  help  with 
their  money." 

"Money  can't  help,  except  indirectly. 
It's  the  great  mistake  of  our  philan- 
thropies to  think  we  can.  We 
make  a  great  many  mistakes; 
but  we  make  more  in  our  philan- 
thropies than  anywhere  else.  We've 
never  taken  the  pains  to  study  the 
psychology  of  help.  We  think  money 
the  panacea  for  every  kind  of  need, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it's  only  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace.  If  you  haven't  got 
the  grace  the  sign  rings  false,  like  an 
imitation  coin." 

"Well,  what  is  the  grace?" 
"Oh,    it's    a    good    many    things — a 
blend — of  which,   I   suppose,  the  main 
ingredient   is   love."     She   gave   me 
wistful     half     smile,     as     she     added: 
"Love  is  a  very  queer  thing — I  mean 
this  kind    of    big    love    for — just    for 
people.     You  can   always  tell  whether 
it's  true  or  false;  and  the  less  sophisti- 
cated the  people  the  more  instinctively 
they  know.     If  it's  true  they'll  accept 
you;    if    it's   only    pumped    up,    they'll 
shut  you  out." 
"I'm  sure  you  ought  to  know." 
"I  do  know.    I've  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence— in  being  shut  out." 
"You?" 

She  nodded  toward  Drinkwater  and 
Miss  Blair.  "They  don't  let  me  in.  In 
spite  of  all  I  try  to  do  for  them  they're 
only  polite  to  me.  They'll  accept  this 
kind  of  thing;  but  I'm  as  far  outside 
their  confidence — outside  their  hearts — 
as  a  bird  in  a  cage,  as  I've  called  my- 
self, is  outside  a  flock  of  nest-builders." 
"And  assuming  that  that  is  so — 
though  I  do  not  assume  it — ^how  do  you 
account  for  it?" 

"Oh,  easily  enough!  I'm  not  the  real 
thing.  I  never  was — not  at  the  Settle- 
ment— not  now — not  anywhere  or  at 
any  time," 

"But  how  would  you  describe  the 
real  thing?" 

"I  can't  describe  it.     All  I  know  is 
that  I'm  not  it.     I'm  not  working  for 
them,  but  for  myself." 
"For  yourself — ^how?" 
"To   fill   in   an   empty   life.        When 
you've  no  real  life  you  seeik  an  artifi- 
I  cial  one.     As  everyone  rejects  the  arti- 
I  ficial  you  get  rejected.    That's  all." 
"What  would  you  call  a  real  life — 
for  yourself?" 

The  fierceness  with  which  she  had 
been  speaking  became  intensified,  even 
when  tempered  with  her  diffident  half- 
smile. 

"A  life  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  do. 
I  begin  to  wonder  if  parents  know  how 
much  of  the  zest  of  living  they're  tak- 
ing away  from  their  children  by  leav- 
ing them,  as  we  say,  well  provided  for. 
W^en  there's  nothing  within  reason 
you  can't  have,  and  nothing  within 
reason  you  can't  do — well,  then,  you're 
out  of  the  running." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  look  at  your- 
self— as  out  of  the  running?" 
"That's  the  way  I  am." 
"And   is  there  no  means  of  getting 
into  the  running — ?" 

"There  might  be  if  I  wasn't  such  a 
coward." 

"If  you  weren't  such  a  coward  what 
would  you  do?" 

"Oh,    there    are    things.      You've — 
you've  found   them.      I   would   do   like 
you." 
"And  do  you  know  what  I'm  doing?" 
"I  can  guess." 
"And  you  guess — what?" 
"It's  only  a  guess — of  course." 
"But  what  is  it?" 

She     rose     with     a     weary     gesture. 

"WTiat's  the  good  of    talking    about 

it?     A   knight   in   disguise   remains   in 

disguise  till  he  chooses  to  throw  off  his 

incognito." 

"And  when  he  has  thrown  it  off — 
what  does  he  become  then?" 

"He  may  become  something  else — 
but  he's — ^he's  none  the  less — a  knight." 
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We  stood  looking  at  each  other,  in 
one  of  those  impulses  of  mutual  frank- 
ness that  are  not  without  danger. 

"And  if  there  was  a  knight  who — 
who  couldn't  throw  off  his  incognito?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Then 
I  suppose  he'd  always  be  a  knight  in 
disguise — something    like    Lohengrin." 

"And  what  would  Elsa  think  of 
that?" 

Seeing  the  implications  in  this  indis- 
creet question  even  before  she  did,  I 
felt  myself  flush  hotly.  I  admired  the 
more,  therefore,  the  ease  with  which 
she  carried  the  difficult  moment  off. 
Moving  a  few  steps  toward  Drinkwater 
and  Miss  Blair  who  were  shutting  up 
the  tea-basket,  she  threw  over  her 
shoulder : 

"If  there  was  an  Elsa  I  suppose  she'd 
make  up  her  mind  when  the  time 
came." 

She  was  still  moving  forward  when  I 
overtook  her  to  say : 

"I  wish  I  could  speak  plainly." 

She  stopped  to  glance  up  at  me. 
"And  can't  you?" 

"Were  you  ever  in  a  situation  which 
you  felt  you  had  to  swing  alone?  You 
'now  you  could  get  nelp;  you  know 
you  could  count  on  sympathy;  but 
whenever  you're  impelled  to  appeal  for 
either  something  holds  you  back." 

"I  never  was  in  such  a  situation,  but 
I  can  imagine  what  it's  like.  May  I  ask 
one  question?" 

I  felt  obliged  to  grant  the  permission. 

"Is  it  of  the  nature  of  what  is  gen- 
erally called  trouble?" 

"It's  of  the  nature  of  what  is  gen- 
erally called  misfortune." 

"And  I  suppose  1  mustn't  say  so 
much  as  that  I'm  sorry." 

"You  could  say  that  much,"  I  smiled, 
"if  you  didn't  say  any  more." 

Shp  repeated  the  weary  gesture  of  a 
few  minutes  earlier,  a  slight  tossing 
outward  of  both  hands,  with  a  heavy 
drop  against  the  sides. 

"What  a  life!" 

As  she  began  to  move  on  once  more 
I  spoke  as  I  walked  beside  her. 

"What's  the  matter  with  life?" 

Again  she  paused  to  confront  me.  In 
her  eyes  gold  lights  gleamed  in  the 
brown  depths  of  the  irises. 

"What  sense  is  there  in  a  civiliza- 
tion that  cuts  us  all  off  from  each 
other?  We're  like  prisoners  in  solitary 
confinement — you  in  one  cell  and  Boyd 
in  another  and  Lulu  in  another  and  I 
another,  and  everybody  else  in  his  own 
or  her  own,  and  no  communication  or 
exchange  of  help  between  us.  It's — ■ 
it's  monstrous." 

The  half-choked  passion  of  her  words 
took  me  the  more  by  surprise  for  the 
reason  that  she  treated  me  as  if  the 
defects  of  our  civilization  were  my 
fault.  Joining  Lydia  Blair  and  taking 
her  by  the  arm,  she  led  the  way  back  to 
the  motor,  while  I  was  left  to  pilot 
Drinkwater  who  carried  the  tea-basket. 
During  the  drive  back  to  town  our  hos- 
tess scarcely  spoke,  and  not  once  to  me 
directly. 

XI. 

DUT  I  was  troubled  by  all  this,  and 
•*-'  puzzled.  That  I  couldn't  afford  the 
complication  of  a  love-affair  will  be 
evident  to  anyone;  but  that  a  love-af- 
fair threatened  was  by  no  means  clear. 
As  far  as  that  went  it  was  as  fatuous 
on  my  part  to  think  of  it  as  it  would 
have  been  for  Drinkwater,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  involved  danger  to  myself. 

For  a  few  hours  that  danger  did  not 
suggest  itself.  That  is,  I  was  so  busy 
speculating  as  to  Mildred  Averill's 
meaning  that  I  had  no  time  to  analyze 
the  way  I  was  taking  it.  Weighing  her 
words,  her  impulses,  her  impatiences,  I 
saw  no  more  than  that  she  might  be  of- 
fering her  treasures  at  the  feet  of  a 
wooden  man,  a  carved  and  painted  fig- 
ment, without  history  or  soul. 

That  is,  unless  I  mistook  her  mean- 
ings as  Malvolio  mistook  Viola's! 

There  was  that  side  to  it  too.  It  was 
the  aspect  of  the  case  on  which  I  dwelt 
all  through  my  lonely  dinner.  I  had 
not  forgotten  Boyd  Averill's  reception 
of  me  on  the  Sunday  of  the  lunch;  I 
never  should  forget  it.  There  is  some- 
thing in  being  in  the  house  of  a  man 
who  is  anxious  to  get  you  out  of  it  un- 
like any  other  form  of  humiliation.  The 
very  fact  that  he  refrains  from  pointed- 
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ly  showing  you  the  door  only  gives  time 
for  the  ignominy  to  sink  in.  Nothing 
but  the  habit  of  doing  certain  things 
in  a  certain  way  carried  me  through 
those  two  hours,  and  enabled  me  to  take 
my  departure  without  incivility.  On 
going  down  the  steps  the  sense  that  I 
had  been  kicked  out  was  far  more  keen 
than  if  Averill  had  given  way  to  the 
actual  physical  grossness. 

Some  of  this  feeling,  I  admit,  was 
fancified.  It  was  due  to  the  disturbed 
imagination  natural  to  a  man  whose 
mental  equipment  has  been  put  awry. 
Averill  had  been  courteous  throughout 
my  visit.  More  than  that,  he  was  by 
nature  kindly.  Anywhere  but  in  his 
own  house  his  attitude  to  me  would 
have  been  cordial,  and  for  anything  I 
needed  he  would  have  backed  me  with 
more  than  his  goodwill. 

Nevertheless,  that  Sunday  rankled 
as  a  poisoned  memory,  and  one  from 
which  I  found  it  impossible  wholly  to 
dissociate  any  member  of  his  family. 
Though  I  could  blame  Mrs.  Averill  a 
little,  I  could  blame  Miss  Averill  not  at 
all;  and  yet  she  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold in  which  I  had  been  made  to  feel 
an  unwelcome  guest.  That  in  Itself 
might  give  me  a  clue  to  her  sentiment 
toward  me. 

As  I  went  on  with  my  dinner  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  give  me 
such  a  clue.  I  was  the  idiot  Malvolio 
thinking  himself  beloved  of  Viola. 
Where  there  was  nothing  but  a  balked 
philanthropy  I  was  looking  for  a  ten- 
der heart.  The  dictionary  teemed  with 
terms  that  applied  to  such  a  situation, 
and  I  began  to  heap  them  on  myself. 

I  heapecf  them  on  myself  with  a  sense 
not  of  relief  but  of  disappointment. 
That  was  the  odd  discovery  I  made,  as 
much  to  my  surprise  as  my  chagrin. 
Falling  in  love  with  anybody  was  no 
part  of  my  programme.  It  was  out  of 
the  question  for  obvious  reasons.  In 
addition  to  these  I  was  in  love  with 
someone  else. 

That  is  to  say,  I  knew  I  had  been  in 
love;  I  knew  that  in  the  portion  of  my 
life  that  had  become  obscured  there 
had  been  an  emotional  drama  of  which 
the  consciousness  remained.  It  re- 
mained as  a  dream  remains  when  we 
remember  the  vividness  and  forget  the 
facts — but  it  remained.  I  could  view 
my  i>ersonality  somewhat  as  you  view 
a  countryside  after  a  storm  has  passed 
over  it  Without  having  witnessed  the 
storm  you  can  tell  what  it  was  from  the 
havoc  left  behind.  There  was  some  such 
havoc  in  myself. 

Just  as  I  could  look  into  the  glass 
and  see  a  face  young,  haggard,  hand- 
some, if  I  may  use  the  word  without 
vanity,  that  seemed  not  to  be  mine,  so 
I  could  look  in  my  heart  and  read  the 
suffering  of  which  I  no  longer  perceived 
the  causes.  It  was  like  looking  at  the 
scar  of  a  wound  received  before  you 
can  remember.  Your  body  must  have 
bled  from  it,  your  nerves  must  have 
ached;  even  now  it  is  numb  or  sensi- 
tive; but  its  history  is  lost  to  you.  It 
was  once  the  outstanding  fact  of  your 
childish  existence;  and  now  all  of 
which  you  are  aware  is  something 
atrophied,  lacking,  or  that  shrinks  at 
a  touch. 

i 

IN  just  that  way  I  knew  that  passion 
had  once  flashed  through  my  life, 
but  had  left  me  nothing  but  the  mem- 
ory of  a  memory.  I  could  trace  its 
path  almost  as  easily  as  you  can  fol- 
low the  track  of  a  tornado  through  a 
town — by  the  wreckage.  I  mean  by 
the  wreckage,  an  emotional  weari- 
ness, an  emotional  distress,  an  emo- 
tional distaste  for  emotion;  but  above 
everything  else,  I  mean  a  craving  to 
begin  the  emotional  over  again. 

I  often  wondered  if  some  passional 
experience  hadn't  caused  the  shat- 
tering of  the  brain-cells.  I  often 
wondered  if  the  woman  I  had  loved 
was  not  dead.  I  wondered  if  I  might 
not  even  have  killed  her.  Was  that 
.  the  crime  from  which  I  was  running 
away?  Were  the  Furies  pursuing  me? 
Was  it  to  be  my  punishment  to  fall 
in  love  with  another  woman  and  suf- 
fer the  second  time  because  the  first 
suffering  had  defeated  its  own  ends  in 
making  me  insensible? 

All  through  the  evening  thoughts  of 
this  kind,  now  and  then  with  a  half- 
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feverish  turn,  ran  through  my  mind, 
till  by  the  time  I  went  to  bed  love  no 
longer  seemed  impossible.  It  was 
appalling;  and  yet  it  had  a  fascination. 

It  was  fascination  enough  to  set  me 
to  wondering  how  I  could  meet  Mil- 
dred Averill  again.  Not  that  I  thought 
of  making  love  to  her.  All  I  wanted 
was  to  test  myself.  I  forgot  that  she 
might  have  an  interest  in  me,  or,  if 
I  didn't  quite  forget  it,  I  thrust  it  out 
of  sight  as  hinting  too  much  at  Mal- 
volio. 

The  appeal  she  made  to  me  was  that 
cf  some  tempting  thing  absolutely  out 
of  reach.  Because  you  admire  a  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  of  a  museum  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  think  of  acquiring 
it  for  private  ovraership.  Moreover, 
because  her  attractions  did  not  lie  on 
the  surface,  her  portrait  was  the  more 
seductive.  On  the  surface  she  was  all 
monochrome;  but  it  is  the  untrained 
eye  that  revels  in  obvious  decoration. 
Only  taste  does  justice  to  the  master- 
piece in  one  smooth  tone.  When  be- 
neath that  tone  there  are  the  dragons 
and  chrysanthemums  which  only  the 
gaze  of  the  real  lover  of  beautiful 
things  is  ever  likely  to  detect,  one 
gets  that  joy  of  the  connoisseur  which 
the  connoisseur  alone   appreciates. 

So  during  the  next  few  days  I  walked 
with  a  vision  pure,  unobtrusive,  sub- 
dued, holy  in  its  way,  which  never- 
theless broke  into  light  and  passion 
and  flame  that  nobody  but  myself 
was  probably  aware  of.  I  also 
gleaned  from  Lydia  Blair,  who  had  a 
journalistic  facility  in  gathering  per- 
sonal facts,  that  Mildred  Averill's 
place  in  New  York  life  was  not  equal 
to  her  opportunities. 

"There  are  always  girls  like  that," 
Miss  Blair  commented.  "They've  got 
all  ^the  chances  in  the  world,  and 
don't  know  how  to  make  use  of  them. 
She's  not  a  bad  looker,  not  when  you 
come  to  study  her;  and  yet  you  couldn't 
show  her  off  with  the  dressiest  models 
in  New  York." 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  showing 
off  might  not  be  Miss  Averill's  am- 
bition. 

"And  a  good  thing,  too,  poor  dear. 
If  it  was  it  would  be  the  limit.  She 
sure  has  the  sense  to  know  what  she 
cant  do.  That's  something.  Look 
here,  Harry,"  she  continued  sharply, 
I  told  you  before  that  if  you're  going 
to  take  letters  down  from  the  dicta- 
phone you've  got  to  read  them  through 
to  the  end  before  you  begin  to  tran- 
scribe. Then  you'll  know  where  the 
corrections  come  in.  Now  you've  got 
to  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again. 
See  here,  my  dear!  If  you  think  I'm 
going  to  waste  my  perfectly  good 
time  giving  you  lessons  that  you  don't 
listen  to,  you've  got  your  nerve  with 
you." 

It  was  one  of  my  rare  visits  to  Miss 
Flowerdew's  dark  front  parlor,  of 
which  Drinkwater  had  the  use,  and    I 


was  making  the  call  for  a  purpose. 
I  knew  there  were  certain  afternoons 
when  Miss  Blair  "breezed  in,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  to  give  some  special  les- 
son to  her  pupil;  and  I  had  heard  once 
or  twice  that  on  such  occasions  Miss 
Averill,  too,  had  come  to  lend  him  her 
encouragement.  Nominally  she  brought 
a  cylinder  from  which  Drinkwater 
was  to  copy  the  letters  her  brother 
had  dictated;  but  really  her  mission 
was  one  of  sympathy.  Seeing  the  boy 
in  such  good  hands,  and  happy  in  his 
lot,  I  had  the  less  compunction  in  leav- 
ing him  alone.  I  left  him  alone,  as 
I  have  said,  in  order  not  to  be  identi- 
fied more  than  I  could  help  with  two 
stenographers. 

My  visit  of  this  day  was  notably 
successful  in  that  I  obtained  from 
Miss  Blair  her  own  summing  up  of 
the  social  position  of  the  Averill 
family. 

As  far  as  they  carried  a  fashionable 
tag  it  was  musical.  Mrs.  Averill  had 
a  box  at  the  opera,  and  was  seen  at 
all  the  great  concerts.  She  enter- 
tained all  the  great  singers  and  all 
wandering  celebrities  of  the  piano 
and  violin.  Before  she  went  to  Europe 
she  had  begun  to  make  a  place  for 
herself  with  her  Sunday  afternoons,  at 
which  one  heard  the  most  renowned 
artists  of  the  world  singing  or  play- 
ing for  friendship's  sake.  She  might 
by  now  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  hostesses  in  New  York  in 
her  own  particular  line  had  it  not 
been  for  her  constitutional  weakness 
in   "chucking   things." 

She  had  always  chucked  things 
just  when  beginning  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  them.  She  had  chucked  her 
career  as  a  girl  in  good  society  in  order 
to  work  for  the  concert  stage.  She 
had  chucked  the  concert  stage  in  order 
to  marry  a  rich  man.  She  had  chucked 
the  advantages  of  being  a  rich  man's 
wife  while  in  the  full  tide  of  social 
recognition.  With  immense  ambitions, 
she  lacked  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
so,  according  to  Miss  Blair,  she  was 
always  "getting  left."  Getting  left 
implied  that  as  far  as  New  York 
v/as  concerned.  Lulu  Averill  was  nb- 
where,  when  ^e  might  easily  have 
been  somewhere,  with  a  consequent 
feeling  on  her  part  of  boredom  and 
disappointment. 

It  reacted  on  her  husband  in  com- 
pelling him  to  work  in  unsettled  con- 
ditions, and  without  the  leisure  and 
continuity  so  essential  to  researcli. 
Miss  Blair's  expression  was  that  the 
poor  man  never  knew  where  he  was 
at.  Adoring  bis  wife,  he  was  the 
more  helplessly  at  her  beck  and  call 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  long  ago 
come  to  the  knowledge  that  his  wife 
didn't  adore  him.  Holding  her  only 
by  humoring  her  whims,  he  was  just 
now  struggling  with  her  caprice  to  go 
back  to  the  concert  stage  again. 

To   be   continued  /) 


His  Majesty's  Well-Beloved 
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narrative,  I  have  seemed  to  you  over- 
presumptuous,  then  I  do  entreat  your 
forgiveness.  Love  for  my  friend  and 
reverence  for  your  worth  have  dictated 
every  word  which  I  have  written.  If, 
through  my  labours,  I  have  succeeded 
in  turning  away  some  of  the  just  anger 
which  had  possessed  your  soul  against 
the  man  whom,  I  dare  aver,  you  still 
honour  with  your  love,  then  indeed  I 
shall  feel  that  even  so  insignificant  a 
life  as  mine  hath  not  been  wholly 
wasted. 

I  do  conclude,  dear  and  honoured  Mis- 
tress, with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
for  your  welfare  and  that  of  the  man 
whom  I  love  best  in  all  the  world.  I 
am  convinced  that  my  prayer  will  find 
favour  befone  the  bhronje  of  Him  who  is 
the  Father  of  us  alL  And  He  who 
reads  the  innermost  secrets  of  every 
heart,  knows  that  your  welfare  is  co- 
incident with  that  of  my  friend.  Thus 
am  I  content  to  leave  the  future  in  His 
hands,  and  I  myself  do  remain,  dear 
mistress, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
John  Honeywood. 


Epilogue 


"P  ING  down  the  curtain.  The  play  is 
-TV  ended.  The  actors  have  made 
their  final  bow  before  you  and  thanked 
you  for  your  plaudits.  The  chief 
player — ^a  sad  and  lonely  man — has  for 
the  nonce  spoken  his  last  upon  the 
stage. 

All  is  silence  and  mystery  now.  The 
lights  are  out.  And  yet  the  audience 
lingers  on,  loath  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
great  artist  and  to  his  minor  satellites 
who  have  helped  to  wile  away  a  few 
pleasant  hours.  You,  dear  public, 
knowing  so  much  about  them,  would 
wish  to  know  more.  You  wish  to  know 
— and  I  am  not  mistaken — whether  the 
labour  of  love  wrought  by  good  Master 
Honeywood  did  in  due  course  bear  its 
fruitfulness.  You  wish  to  know — or 
am  I  unduly  self -flattered? — whether 
the  play  of  passion,  of  love  and  of 
revenge,  set  by  the  worthy  clerk  before 
you,  had  an  epilogue — one  that  would 
satisfy  your  sense  of  justice  and  of 
mercy. 

Then,  I  pray  you,  turn  to  the  pages 
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of  history,  of  which  Master  Honey- 
wood's  narrative  forms  an  integral  and 
pathetic  part.  One  of  these  pages  will 
reveal  to  you  that  which  you  wish  to 
know.  Thereon  you  will  see  recorded 
the  fact  that,  after  a  brief  and  dis- 
tinguished visit  during  that  summer 
to  the  city  and  university  of  Stockholm, 
where  honours  without  number  were 
showered  upon  the  great  Ensrlish  actor, 
Mr.  Betterton  came  back  to  England, 
to  the  delight  of  an  admiring  public, 
for  he  was  then  in  the  very  plenitude 
of  his  powers. 

Having  read  of  the  artist's  triumph, 
I  pray  you  then  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  the  faithful  chronicle  of  his  career, 
and  here  you  will  find  a  brief  chapter 
which  deals  with  his  private  life  and 
with  his  happiness.  You  will  see  that 
at  the  end  of  this  self-same  year  1662, 
the  Register  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate, 
contains  the  record  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween Thomas  Betterton,  actor,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 


and    Mary    Joyce    Saunderson    of    the 
aforesaid  parish  of  St.   Giles'. 

That  this  marriage  was  an  excep- 
tionally happy  one  we  know  from  in- 
numerable data,  minutes  and  memor- 
anda supplied  by  Downes  and  others: 
that  Master  John  Honeywood  was 
present  at  the  ceremony  itself  we  may 
be  allowed  to  guess.  Those  of  us  who 
understand  and  appreciate  the  artis- 
tic temperament,  will  readily  agree 
with  the  worthy  clerk  when  he 
said  that  it  cannot  be  judged  by  ordin- 
ary standards.  The  long  and  success- 
ful career  of  Thomas  Betterton  and  of 
Mistress  Saunderson  his  wife,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  their  art  in  no  way 
suffered,  while  their  souls  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  passion  and 
of  sorrow;  but  rather  that  it  became 
ennobled  and  purified  until  they  them- 
selves took  their  place  in  the  heart  and 
memory  of  the  cultured  world  among 
the  immortals. 

The  End 


In  the  Days  of  Anarchy 
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a  list  of  houses  with  rooms  to  rent. 
Every  place  I  went  had  either  just  been 
gnven  or  the  price  was  so  prohibitive 
that  I  could  not  consider  it.  On  my 
husband  rejoining  me,  which  he  was 
able  to  do  with  quiet  conscience,  just 
four  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Germans  in  Bucharest,  he  procured  for 
u.=!  two  rooms  in  a  Jewish  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  there  we  remained  until 
February,   1917. 

Fuel    From    Seed    Cakes 

THE  course  of  the  war  was  going 
most  disastrously  against  unfor- 
tunate Roumania.  Things  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  it  was  feared  the 
Court  and  Government  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  to  Russia.  My  hus- 
band was  named  on  a  commission  to 
visit  the  principal  towns  of  Southern 
Russia  and  to  inquire  into  what  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  with  that 
object  in  view  in  case  of  last  necessity. 
During  his  absence  I  found  myself 
without  fuel,  a  load  of  wood  which  had 
been  promised  me  had  failed  to  arrive'; 
the  last  armful  of  green  wood,  cut  to 
the  size  of  matches,  was  smoking  in  the 
stove.  Friends,  however  kind,  could 
not  be  importuned,  as  all  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  cold  of  the  most  terrible 
winter  that  Roumanda  had  known  for 
over  twenty  years.  In  my  despair,  I 
bethought  myself  that  on  the  outskirts 
of  Jassy  there  was  a  factory  where 
they  pressed  oil  from  sunflower  seeds. 
The  residue  was  made  into  round, 
thin  cakes  which  burned  splendidly 
and  gave  out  considerable  heat. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Naval 
Department,  I  obtained  the  services  of 
two  sailors  and  a  cart  and  proceeded 
to  the  factory.  On  requesting  the 
manager  to  sell  me  a  quantity  of  the 
cakes,  he  replied  that  the  Government 
had  just  requisitioned  the  factory  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
.sell  to  private  individuals.  However, 
I  so  persisted  that  finally,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  me,  he  said:  "Well,  I'll  give 
you  500  if  you  have  anything  to  take 
them  away  in,"  thinking  such  a  thing 
would  be  impossible.  What  was  his 
amazement  when  I  quickly  called  in  the 
sailors,  and,  pointing  to  the  nearest 
pile,  told  them  that  they  could  begin 
to  load  the  cart.  His  only  satisfaction, 
in  the  face  of  this  unexpected  situation, 
was  to  charge  me  good  and  plenty, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do.  The  cakes 
weighed  about  a  kilo  a  piece  and  the 
price  of  the  quantity  I  took  would 
amount  in  Canadian  money  to  about 
$100.  This  was  sufficient  to  heat  three 
rooms  for  about  a  week. 

I  walked  proudly  home  beside  this 
mo.st  Foul-satisfying  equipage,  but  my 
troubles  were  not  over,  for,  on  arrival 
at  the  house,  my  landlady,  her  heart 
bursting  with  jealousy  at  my  brilliant 
success,  refused  absolutely  to  allow  the 
precious  cakes  to  be  taken  into  the 
house.  To  leave  them  outside  would 
have  meant  their  complete  disappear- 
ance before  the  morning  in  a  town 
where  whole  fences  were  known  to  have 


walked  away  between  dark  and  dawn. 
A  battle  royal  ensued.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  took  the  lady  by  the  hair,  but 
my  advantage  in  inches  and  Canadian 
determination  won  the  day;  and  the 
sailors  proceeded  up  the  staircase  with 
my   treasure-trove. 

The  Sad  Plight  of  Canadian  Nurses 

JUST  at  Christmas  time  I  heard 
through  the  American  Legation  that 
a  Medical  Mission  had  arrived  from 
France,  in  which  there  were  some 
Canadian  and  American  nurses.  Natur- 
ally, I  hastened  to  the  hospital  where 
they  were  working.  How  to  describe 
to  you  the  state  in  which  I  found  these 
girls!  They  had  arrived  in  Bucharest 
just  a  week  before  the  evacuation. 
Their  special  cars,  with  every  elaborate 
appliance  to  lighten  the  sufferings  of 
the  wounded,  had  been  lost  en  route.  In 
the  hasty  departure  from  Bucharest 
many  of  their  personal  belongings  had 
disappeared.  They  were  now  living,  all 
of  them,  in  one  small  room,  sleeping 
in  beds  of  w^hich  the  sheets  had  not 
Veen  washed  for  six  weeks.  Their  own 
uniforms,  though  quite  clean,  had  a  de- 
cided gray  tint,  the  result  of  being 
washed  with  toilet  soap  in  their  hand- 
basins.  On  my  inquiring  what  they 
had  to  eat,  they  showed  me  an  un- 
appetizing galvanized  iron  pot  which 
contained  a  thin  bean  soup.  This, 
with  pieces  of  decidedly  black  bread, 
had  been  their  almost  daily  nourish- 
ment since  their  arrival  in  Jassy.  Two 
or  three  sticks  of  green  wood  were 
sputtering  and  smoking  in  a  decrepit 
stove.  Needless  to  say,  they  were  far 
from  the  spirit  of  a  Merry  Christmas! 
My  own  resources  being  extremely  lim- 
ited, I  was  unable  to  help  them  per- 
sonally, but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  interest  of  Queen  Marie  in 
their  condition.  A  few  days  later,  on 
making  my  daily  visit,  I  perceived  one 
of  them  dancing  up  and  down  the  hall 
with  a  ham  in  her  arms,  gaily  calling 
out  when  she  saw  me,  "We've  got  a 
ham."  I  inquired  into  the  sources  of 
such  riches,  and,  still  warmly  embrac- 
ing her  treasure,  she  led  me  into  their 
room,  where  I  found  that  her  Majesty 
had  sent  them  a  goodly  supply  of 
biscuits  and  canned  vegetables,  meats 
and  other  delicacies.  So  they  began  the 
New  Year  with  plenty  of  good  cheer. 

If  these  were  the  sufferings  of  people 
in  good  health  and  well  provided  with 
money,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  picture  to 
you  the  condition  of  tho.se  who  were 
ill  or  poor — or  even  the  wounded  in  that 
very  hospital.  When  the  soldiers  had 
their  blt)od-stained  uniforms  removed 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  cover 
them  sometimes  but  the  cloak  of  some 
kind-hearted  nurse.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  a  poor  unfortunate  sink  down 
upon  the  snow  in  the  broad  daylight 
on  the  main  street,  never  to  rise  again. 
Old  men,  dragging  their  fe^t.  wrapped 
in  sacking  and  padded  with  straw  over 
the  icy  pavements,  searched,  very  often 
in  vain,  for  crusts  and  bones  thrown 
away  by  someone  more  fortunate  than 


Best  Value 

the  World 

Produces 

There  is  no  describing  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  Lanka  Tea — let  your  first 
cup  reveal  it. 

Taste  it  first  without  sugar  or  cream 
— you  can  best  judge  Lanka  from  the 
pure  infusion,  with  flavor,  aroma  and 
with  sparkling  color  undiluted. 

This  flavor  is  attained  by  blending, 
with  consummate  skill,  the  choicest 
growths  of  Ceylon's  hill  gardens.  The 
Orient  can  produce  nothing  better 
than  the  quality  which  wins  you  to 
Lanka. 

Lanka  Tea  is  British  grown,  and 
brought  direct  from  Ceylon  to  Van- 
couver. This  saves  freight  charges 
and  duty,  which  allows  Lanka  to  be 
sold  at  a  popular  price. 

You  need  pay  no  premium  to  enjoy 
Lanka.  The  price  is  only  75  cents  a 
pound.  Look  for  the  handsome  Lanka 
package  on  your  grocer's  shelf. 

WM.  BRAID&CO. 

Vancouver,  Canada 
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A    CUBE 
TO   A    CUP. 


Give  your  children  0X0 

A  cup  of  OXO  every  day  will  do  them 

a    world    of   good.    Quick— easy— no 

trouble  to  make,  just  an  OXO  Cube 

and  a  cupful  of  hot  water, 

THE  MTTLE  STRENGTH-BUILDERS. 

OXO  Cubes  are  concentrated  beef— easily  assimilated, 
1  hey  build  up  strength,  and  are  a  splendid  safe- 
guard   against    many   little   ailments    which   give 
mothers  anxiety. 

For  delicate  children,  an  OXO  Cube  in  a  cupful  of  hot  milk  creates 

-  dehcous  and  most  strengthening  food.     OXO   render?  the   milk 

more  easily  digested  and  more  nourishing. 

Prices  same  as  before  the  war :  lOc,  25c.,  $1.15,  $2.25. 


Baby  Happy  After  His  Bath 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Nothing  more  refreshing  for  baby 
than  a  warm  bath  with  Cuticura 
Soap,  especially  if  his  skin  is  hot, 
irritated  or  rashy.  After  bathing, 
gently  touch  any  irritation  with  Cuti- 
cura Ointment.  TThey  are  ideal  for 
all  toilet  uses. 

So«p  25c.   Ointment  26  and  SOc.    Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
l^ram.  Limited,  St.  Paul  St.,  MontraaL 
I^V^^ticura  Soap  thavaa  witknotmua. 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo  ■ 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  our 
experience    of   over    18 
years  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement. 

No  tnatter  how  serious  your 
deiomnty.nomatterwhattreat- 

ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
01  the  PhJo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case 

The  Philo  Burt  AppHance 
onSODays'Tnal 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  Is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer  at  once. 

The  photofixapha  hero  show  how 
liffht,    cool,    elastic     and    easil>    ad* 
jiutablethe  Phiio  Burt  Applianc«  ts^ 
now  different  from  the  old  tor- 
taring  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.    To   weakened  or   de- 
formed spines  it  brines  almost 
rfmmediofe  relief  eveninthemosC 
eerious  cases.    You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor- 
oughly.     Tho  price  ia  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Boofe 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
aa  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
0>V0  yoa  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

^33  JO«  r«ll«<ra  aug..  JaaiMtowii,N.V. 


they.  It  is  the  most  despa  ring  sensa- 
tion in  the  world  to  be  surrounded  with 
such  suflfarmg  and  be  unable  to  stretch 
out  a  helping  hand. 

The  First  News  of  Revolution 

AT  the-  beginning  of  March  my  1  .js- 
band  returned  fiom  Ri'ssia.  Dur- 
ing all  his  abser.'e  I  had  ^^bsolutely  no 
news,  so  it  was  .nn  agreeable  surprise 
to  see  him  arriving  hale  and  hearty 
with  a  large  supply  of  delicacirs,  and 
to  hear  his  glowing  accounts  of  the 
comfort  of  living  in  Southern  Russia. 
During  the  journey  he  had  observed 
all  along  the  route  great  piles  cf  mu- 
nitions and  provisions  which  were  ap- 
parently neglected  entirely  by  tho 
Russians,  and  a  closer  examination 
revealed  that  their  destination  was 
Roumania.  After  reading  his  report 
on  the  subject,  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
quested my  husband  to  go  to  Odessa 
and  organize  these  vitally  important 
transportations.  When  I  heard  of  our 
unexpected  good  fortune  my  joyful  an- 
ticipations of  comfort  and  plenty  were 
temporarily  clouded  by  deep  misgivings 
about  the  details  of  our  journey — fears, 
alas,  only  too  well  founded! 

After  unbelievable  difficulties  and 
delays,  a  three-day  journey  brought  us 
to  Odessa  about  midnight  of  the  Sun- 
day preceding  the  great  Revolution. 
The  city  was  so  crowded  at  that  mo- 
ment that  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
the  whole  night  in  the  station  and  for 
three  weeks  lived  in  the  port  on  a  Rou- 
manian steamer,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred there  to  escape  the  Germans, 
before  we  could  find  room  in  the  town. 
The  first  news  of  the  Revolution  was 
received  with  incredulity.  For  several 
days  we  were  in  uncertainty  as  to 
how  the  troops  stationed  in  Odessa 
would  act.  General  Marx,  who  was  in 
command,  decided  to  throw  his  lot  in 
with  the  Revolutionists,  and  I  wdtnessed 
the  first  procession  of  soldiers  in  favor 
of  the  Revolution,  several  thousand 
strong.  It  was  like  a  parade  to  wel- 
come the  Czar,  except  for  the  little  red 
flags  carried  by  each  soldier.  All  along 
the  route  there  were  crowds  of  cheering 
citizens,  young  boys  and  girls  joined 
hands  and  danced  on  either  side  of  the 
marching  troops,  singing  national 
anthems. 

The  first  few  months  of  the  new 
regime  were  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
Allies  and  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
joy  and  gayety  of  the  crowds  was 
touching  to  witness;  every  day  was  a 
holiday.  The  leading  military  men  in 
Odessa  were  still  in  their  pre-revolu- 
tionary  posts,  and  co-operated  with  the 
Roumanians  and  French  missions. 
Gradually,  however,  the  moderate  spirit 
which  influenced  the  first  revolutionists 
such  as  Lvov,  Miliukov,  gave  way  to 
more  violent  partisans  of  complete 
change.  The  ignorant  mass  of  Russian 
soldiers  were  convinced  that  if  they 
were  not  at  home  when  the  wonderful 
scheme  of  land  division  took  place,  they 
would  not  get  their  fair  share;  there- 
fore, they  began  to  leave  the  trenches 
by  thousands,  attempting,  either  by  foot 
or  by  rail,  to  regain  their  native  vil- 
lages. Then,  too,  the  German  spies  did 
their  work  well,  and  in  fraternizing 
with  the  Russians,  persuaded  them  that 
it  was  useless  to  fight  any  longer. 

The  Roumanian  troops,  especially 
those  from  former  Bulgarian  provinces, 
that  were  in  closest  connection  with 
the  Russians,  began,  in  their  turn,  to 
be  infected  with  Bolshevik  doctrines. 
Hundreds  of  Roumanian  deserters  be- 
gan to  flock  into  Odessa.  They  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  their  Rus- 
sian brethren.  Well  supplied  with 
money,  they  began  a  crusade  among 
their  wounded  compatriots  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  finally  formed  themselves 
into  a  legion  called  "The  Roumanian 
Legion  of  Death."  This  legion  paraded 
the  streets  in  all  the  Bolshevik  proces- 
sions, which  were  frequent.  They  were 
conspicuous  by  their  red  and  yellow- 
banner  on  which  was  embroidered  a 
black  skull  and  cross-bones,  and  differ- 
ent sanguinary  mottoes,  such  as  "Death 
to  King  Ferdinand";  "Down  with  the 
Oligarchy."  For  that  matter,  there 
were  dozens  of  banners  used  in  these 
demonstrations,  all  with  blood,  light- 
ning and  thunder  devices  on  them. 
It  was  at  this   time  that   Kerensky 


visited  Odessa.  He  addressed  a  monster 
meeting  in  the  beautiful  opera  house. 
I  saw  him  as  he  left,  surrounded  oy  a 
mob  of  shouting  soldiers.  He  was  a 
.f:in,  sallow  man,  dressed  in  uniform. 
The  impression  which  remained  with 
me  was  of  his  shining  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  a  hypnotic 
effect  on  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  His  speech  had  been  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  because  in  it, 
among  other  advanced  Socialistic  pro- 
nouncements, he  declared  that  in  view 
of  all  being  equal,  the  soldiers  would 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  salute  their 
;f fleers  or  address  them  in  any  more 
respectful  wav  than  they  would  talk 
among  themseS'os — everyone  was  to 
be  "lovaris"  ot      oo-iirade." 

War  in  the  Strei  it,  of  Odessa 

npHE  Province  of  Southern  Russia, 
■*•  of  which  Kiev  and  Odessa  are  the 
principal  cities,  was  ancient'.y  known 
by  the  name  of  Ukraine.  The  moder- 
ate revolutionists  formed  themselves 
into  a  party  to  reassert  the  nationality 
of  the  Little  Russians  under  the  name 
of  Ukrainians,  and  opposed  themselves 
to  the  extreme  party,  which  were  now 
known  as  Bolshevik,  a  name  derived 
from  the  Russian  word  "bolsch,"  which 
means  great  or  big.  The  Bolsheviks 
thus  were  the  Maximalists  or  Reds — 
the  extreme  party — while  the  Ukrain- 
ians represented  the  views  of  the 
moderates.  They  chose  as  their  color 
green,  and  one  could  distinguish  in  the 
street  the  soldiers  who  were  the  Bol- 
sheviks or  Ukrainians  by  the  color  of 
the  band  worn  on  the  left  arm.  Sym- 
pathy with  either  side  could  easily  be 
induced  by  a  few  hundred  roubles. 

In  February,  1917,  these  two  parties 
came  to  blows.     During  three  days  and 
nights  they  fought  each  other  desper- 
ately for  the  possession  of  Odessa.  We 
noticed    great    excitement  one    Sunday 
morning.     From  our  windows  we  could 
see  small  detachments  of  cavalry  riding 
by.    Autos  crammed  with  guns — trucla 
with   mitrailleuses— several   large  can- 
nons dragged  by  sailors  from  the  port 
Desultory  firing  during  the  night  had 
become    so   frequent   that  we   paid   no 
attention   to   it,   but  next    morning    a 
barricade   of  park  benches   across  the 
wide  street  in  front  of  our  houses  and 
two  small  cannons  planted  on  the  base 
of  the   statue  of   Pouskine  before   the 
door  convinced  us  that  a  serious  affair 
was     afoot.       Cautious     reconnoitring 
showed  us  that  the  Reds  were  in  pos- 
session of  our  neighborhood.     Soon  fir- 
ing began  and  lasted    uninterruptedly 
for    several    hours.      Our    house    was 
scored  with  hundreds  of  shots,  the  base- 
ment    window     wells    were  convenient 
trenches.     The  second  day  a  business- 
like tank  rushed   up   and   down  firing 
in  every  direction.     We  could  see  the 
Red   Cross  nurses  from  a   nearby  hos- 
pital come  out  with  a  stretcher  and  a 
white  flag  to  pick  up  the  fallen.      The 
Ukrainians    seemed    to   be    getting   the 
best  of  it  when  the  Reds  had  a  brilliant 
inspiration.  Their  party  had  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  sailors  in  the 
harbor.     These  manoeuvred  their  ships 
to    the   quays    and    began    to   flre   the 
heavy  cannons  straight  up  the  principal 
street.      The  sailors  were  from  distant 
ports   and    looked    upon    Odessa  as  a 
splendid  place  to  loot;  they  had  no  care 
for  the  preservation  of  its  buildings  or 
monuments. 

The  vibration  from  the  first  shot  of 
the  big  guns  shivered  our  front  win- 
dows to  pieces.  It  was  as  though  a  tiny 
ball  had  passed  through  the  centre  of 
each  where  the  resistance  was  the 
stronsrest  and  broken  the  panes  in  even 
triangles  all  around.  To  vary  the 
monotony,  we  received  visits  from 
bands  of  sailors,  who,  excusing  their 
entry  on  the  score  of  hunting  for  fire- 
arms, presented  themselves  with  nu- 
merous souvenirs  from  our  sparsely- 
furnished  home.  Fortunately,  we  had 
plenty  of  provisions  in  the  house;  many 
friends  were  almost  starved  before  they 
could  venture  out  in  search  of  food.  The 
Reds  finally  won  the  day,  and  from 
then  on  it  was  a  reign  of  terror.  It 
was  estimated  at  the  time  that  at  least 
15,000  Russian  officers  were  in  hiding 
in  the  town,  while  5,000  extremists 
worked  their  will  on  the  abject  popu- 
lation.    The  first  act  of  the  new  rule 
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TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  PLENTY 

Now  is  the  day  of  the  dissolving  dollar 
and  the  diminishing  dinner.  Each  month 
we  pay  more  for  what  we  eat,  and  eat 
less  for  what  we  pay.  Normal  conditions 
will  come  back  when  more  of  us  get  back  to 
the  land.  Our  furrows  of  care  will  disap- 
pear when  we  begin  to  turn  more  furrows 
in    the   soil. 

The  dollar  of  to-day  is  worth  just  about 
half  as  much  as  in  1914.  While  inflation 
and  other  effects  of  the  war  have  greatly 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
this  condition  will  not  endure.  If  you  buy 
good  land  now  with  depreciated  dollars, 
your  principal  will  be  repaid  later  in  dol- 
lars having  a  normal  purchasing  power,  and 
in  addition  you  will  profit  by  increased 
land  values.  Thus,  you  will  gain  both  by 
the  prevailing  low  prices  of  land,  and  the 
temporary  low  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

In  this  day  of  unrest,  the  safe  investor 
puts  his  money  in  LAND.  It  cannot  bum 
up  or  blow  away,  it  is  panic-proof.  Good 
agricultural  land  is  the  foundation  of  all 
lasting  prosperity.  Get  an  income  pro- 
ducing home  and  you  will  have  a  steady 
income.  You  can  do  it  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  liberal  terms.  We  will  improve 
your  land  for  you  on  our  fair  and  equit- 
able  ten-per-cent-above-cost  plan. 

Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  good  pro- 
ductive lands  in  Florida  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Until  recently,  the  mistaken  idea  that 
Florida  is  hot  in  summer  has  kept  many 
desirable  settlers  away.  But  they  are  com- 
ing now— thousands  strong.  Settlers,  far- 
mers, stockmen,  fruit  growers,  truck  gar- 
deners, home-seekers  from  every  state  in 
the  Union — and  Canada.  They  want  Flor- 
ida land  while  it  can  yet  be  had  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Those  who  wait  too  long 
will  find  this  land  quoted  at  $200  to  $600 
per  acre  in  the  next  few  years. 

California  passed  through  just  such  a 
stage.  To-day,  wild  lands  available  for 
citrus  culture,  are  sold  at  $500  to  $700  per 
acre,  and  little  left  at  that  figure. 

Last  year  gardeners  in  Orange  and  near- 
by counties  in  Florida  cleared  over  $1,000 
per  acre  on  truck  crops.  Orange  and 
grape  fruit  groves  sold  last  fall  as  high  as 
$1,000  to  $3,000  per  acre.  Individual  grove 
owners  clear  as  high  as  $1,000  to  $1,600  an 
acre  on  the  sale  of  fruit. 

All  you  need  is  a  moderate  amount  of 
money  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  farming. 
Send  for  our  Big  Free  Book— "TWENTY 
ACRES  AND  PLENTY."  It  tells  about  our 
easy  monthly  payments,  sick  and  out-of- 
work  clauses  and  free  insurance  features. 
Address  Sylvester  E.  Wilson,  Dept.  "T," 
Orlando,   Florida.  — Advt. 


was  to  tie  up  the  statue  of  Catherine 
the  Great  in  sacking,  and  to  requisition 
the  wine  cellars  of  all  the  hotels. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  the 
"Women's  Battalion  of  Death,"  which 
fought  so  well  for  the  Allies  at  this 
neriod  of  the  war.  They  rank  beside 
the  Scottish  Women's  Motor  Corps  as 
the  women  military  heroines  of  the 
Great  War.  None  were  taken  pris- 
oner— as  a  last  resource,  they  carried 
on  their  persons  a  dose  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  by  a  solemn  vow  on  enter- 
ing the  battalion.  I  saw  the  funeral 
of  some  who  died  in  the  Odessa  fight. 
We  never  learned  the  exact  casualties, 
but  a  number  of  collective  interments 
took  place.  The  Bolsheviks  buried 
their  dead  in  bright  red  coffins. 

Our  personal  sufferings  from  Bol- 
shevism were  the  result  of  complicated 
conditions  of  affairs  in  Bessarabia. 
This  rich  Province  has  nine-tenths  of 
its  population  Roumanian,  and  the 
route  from  Odessa  to  Jassy  lies  en- 
tirely within  its  borders.  Military 
depots  of  munitions,  clothing  and  food 
were  scattered  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  railway  line  between  these  two 
cities.  Every  night  bands  of  thieves 
rode  up  to  the  depots  and,  ignoring  the 
Roumanian  guards,  stole  large  quanti- 
ties of  guns,  boots,  overcoats,  or  what- 
ever pleased  their  fancy.  On  hearing 
of  this,  General  Berthelot,  the  French 
General-in-Chief,  who  reorganized  so 
splendidly  the  Russian  army,  became 
alarmed.  He  advised  the  Roumanians 
to  send  over  the  Bessarabia  border  a 
sufficient  force  .of  armed  men  to  effec- 
tually protect  these  vital  supplies.  The 
Bolsheviks,  angered  by  the  interruption 
of  their  raids,  would  brook  no  inter- 
ference. Desperate  fighting  began  at 
many  points.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
raise  a  very  unfavorable  feeling 
against  the  large  and  wealthy  Rou- 
manian colony  in  Odessa.  Several  ar- 
rests were  made  among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  colony  in  order  to 
terrorize  the  Roumanian  Government 
into  withdrawing  the  troops  and  leav- 
ing their  millions  of  roubles'  worth  of 
material  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
Finally,  the  Odessa  colony  was  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  mother  coun- 
t!'y>  and  during  more  than  two  months 
no  communication  was  possible.  As  I 
have  said  before,  bribery  played  a  big 
part  in  all  the  Bolshevik  activities. 
The  Roumanians  who  were  arrested  at 
first  were  glad  to  pay  big  ransoms  for 
their  liberty;  only  to  be  re-arrested, 
frequently  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

Rackovski  Arrives 
/^DESSA  being  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reds,  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  sent  Rackovski,  to-day  one  of 
their  most  prominent  leaders,  to  take 
charge  of  the  situation.  This  man, 
a  doctor  of  brilliant  attainments,  was 
of  Bulgarian  origin.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  received  a  great  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  Roumanian  schools.  Early 
active  in  Socialistic  agitations,  he  had 
been  forced  to  quit  the  country,  and 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  had  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Roumanians.  He  was  now  a  so-called 
Russian  subject,  and  one  of  the  most 
extreme  Reds,  a  member  of  Lenine's 
Supreme  Soviet.  On  learning  of  his 
appointment,  we  were  extremely  dis- 
couraged, feeling  that  he  would  stop  at 
nothing. 

In  the  very  early  morning,  after  his 
arrival,  a  soldier  came  to  tell  us  that 
a  number  of  our  most  intimate  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Roumanian  Senate,  had  been  ar- 
rested during  the  night  by  the  "Bat- 
talion of  Death,"  headed  by  a  Russian 
woman  Nihilist,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  the  most  cruel  and  excited  of  them 
all.  These  Roumanians,  many  of  them 
elderly  and  in  feeble  health,  ware 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  forced 
from  their  houses,  in  some  cases  not 
having  had  the  time  necessary  to  make 
anything  more  than  a  very  summary 
toilet.  Out  into  the  cold  winter  night 
they  were  hurried,  down  into  the  port, 
and  on  board  a  ship  of  sinister  repu- 
tation, the  "Almas,"  whither  so  many 
Ru.ssian  officers  had  been  led  to  tor- 
ture and  to  death  during  the  preced- 
ing months. 


My  husband  had  already  been 
arrested  twice,  for  short  periods,  in 
corisequence  of  his  activity  in  aiding 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  at  this 
time  just  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  slight  operation  and  was  obliged 
to  receive  hospital  treatment  each  day. 
On  hearing  this  news  I  earnestly  in- 
sisted that  he  should  go  to  the  house 
of  a  neutral  friend  until  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  to  what  end  the  ac- 
tivities of  Rackovski  were  tending. 

For  three  days  our  house  was  un- 
molested, though  I  was  hourly  expect- 
ing the  inevitable  visit  of  the  searcheis. 
One  day,  while  at  lunch,  I  received  a 
visit  from  a  young  man  who  was  known 
to  me  by  sight.  Asking  him  to  sit 
down  at  the  table,  I  inquired  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  told  me  that  some 
Roumanian  friends  had  succeeded  in 
disguising  themselves  and  were  hiding. 
They  had  sent  him  to  ask  my  advice 
as  to  w"hether  they  should  giv^  them- 
selves up  to  Rackovski,  who  had  pub- 
lished and  placarded  all  over  the  1x)wn 
a  notice  saying  that  if  the  Roumanian 
men  would  offer  themselves  to  him 
voluntarily,  they  would  be  well  treated, 
and  darkly  hinting  that  if  they  did 
not  do  so  the  worst  might  be  expected 
on  their  discovery.  While  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  in  French  with 
this  young  man  I  heard  the  sinister 
rapping  on  the  door  with  the  butt  of 
a  gun,  which  was  the  signal  of  the 
arrival  of  a  Bolshevik  band.  Re- 
sistance, of  course,  was  useless.  I  told 
the  servant  to  open  the  door. 

Immediately  a  band  of  about  a  dozen 
rough  fellows  entered  the  room.  Their 
leader,  approaching  the  table  where  I 
was  sitting,  addressed  me  in  Russian. 
I  replied,  in  French,  that  my  Russian 
was  not  sufficiently  good  to  sustain  a 
conversation.  Then  a  voice  from  the 
background  called  out:  "She  can 
speak  Roumanian  all  right! — this  com- 
ing from  an  ex-Roumanian  soldier  who 
had  known  me  in  Galatz.  However,  an 
interpreter  came  forward  and  the  con- 
versation was  continued  in  French. 
The  first  question  asked  was: 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  I  replied 
that  I  did  not  know. 

"When  did  you  last  see  him?"  I 
said  that  three  days  before  he  had  left 
the  house  to  go  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  and  since  then  I  had  not 
seen  him. 

Turning  to  the  young  man  who  was 
sitting  at  the  table,  they  inquired: 
"Who   is   this?" 

My  heart  sank  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  heard  him  reply:  "Do  not  dare 
to  touch  me;  I'm  a  British  subject." 
I  was  convinced  that  the  poor  young 
man  had  gone  out  of  his  mind,  as  I 
had  not  heard  him  say  one  word  of 
English,  but,  on  demand,  he  produced 
a  paper  from  his  pocket  proving  he 
was  a  British  subject,  born  in  Malta, 
although  he  was  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. Seeing  irrefutable  proof  of  his 
British  citizenship,  the  Bolsheviks  re- 
linquished their  hold  on  him.  Though 
loath  to  leave  me,  he  felt  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
quickly  disappeared  from  the  house. 
Later  on,  his  unwavering  friendship 
was  of  great  value  to  our  colony. 

The  band  were  all  armed  with  guns 
and  at  least  two  revolvers  each.  Their 
uniforms — most  of  them  stolen  from 
the  British  depots — were  fastened  with 
buttons  stamped  with  George  Rex  and 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  and  they 
were  decorated  by  bandoliers  contain- 
ing several  hundred  cartridges.  They, 
carried  at  least  two  revolvers  each  and 
guns  with  fixed  bayonets.  Altogether 
they  presented  an  ensemble  reminiscent 
of  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance."  At  this 
moment,  however,  the  humorous  side  of 
the  situation  did  not  appeal  to  me. 
They  proceeded  to  search  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  seizing  all  the  papers 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
finally  departing,  taking  with  them  our 
orderly.  This  man  had  been  with  us 
for  many  years,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
ojf  the  affection  he  bore  us,  but  I 
greatly  feared  that  he  would  be  bribed 
or  terrorized  into  revealing  the  place 
cf  refuge  of  my  husband,  which  he, 
beside  myself,  was  the  only  person  in 
the  house  to  know  of.  A  few  hours 
later  he  returned,  white  to  the  lips. 
They  had  not  offered  him  money,  but 
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To  Start  Your 
Children  Right 

How  ?  By  choosing  Chums 
Shoes.  Then  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  worry  over 
turned  ankles,  fallen 
arches,  crooked  toes.  These 
sturdy  shoes  keep  good 
feet  good  and  correct  bad 
tendencies.  See  that  your 
children  wear  Chums 
Shoes — they  are  foot  in- 
surance. Made  in  all  sizes 
for  boys  and  girls  3  to  14 
years  of  age. 

MADE  IN 

CANADA 

BY 


imited 

KITCHENER,  ONT. 


had  held  a  revolver  to  his  head,  saying 
that  he  would  be  shot  if  he  did  not 
reveal  the  secret.  He  had  not  done 
so,  and  had  so  earnestly  professed  his 
entire  ignorance  that  they  let  him  go 
on  his  promising  that  if  he  learned 
anything  he  would  immediately  tell 
them.  He  also  had  expressed  the  most 
hearty  adherence  to  revolutionary 
ideas.  While  he  was  before  the  Soviet 
a  comrade  of  his  was  led  out  and  shot 
in  the  courtyard. 

Sentries  were  posted  about  the  house 
so  that  I  could  no  longer  leave  it  for 
fear  of  being  followed. 

My  Husband  Gives  Himself  Up 

IV/fY  husband,  with  the  help  of 
^^^  friendly  Consuls,  had  been  making, 
as  before,  every  effort  to  free  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  get  news  of  our  plight 
to  Jassy.  Failing  in  his  endeavors, 
and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  decided  to  offer  himself  volun- 
tarily as  a  ho.stage  to  Rackovski.  This 
action  won  him  the  consideration  of  his 
enemies  even,  and  had  momentarily  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

Several  w^men,  whose  husbands 
were  absent  from  Odessa,  were  ar- 
rested and  kept  prisoners  in  their 
homes  for  days.  Friends  coming  to 
bring  them  food  were  caught  in  the 
trap  and  taken  to  prison.  Efforts  to 
hide  money  and  jewellery  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  One  friend 
while  arrested  never  combed  her  hair 
during  five  days,  as  her  jewels  were 
concealed  in  its  luxuriant  coils.  Others 
sewed  money  into  the  trimmings  of 
their  hats  or  the  hems  and  sleeves  of 
their  frocks;  some  buried  their  rings 
in  flower  pots.  One  woman  hid  her 
diamonds  in  a  ball  of  wool  which  rolled 
on  the  floor — a  plaything  for  the  kit- 
ten— while  she  knitted — like  Penelope — 
unravelling  her  work  at  night.  She 
saved  them,  but  four  thousand  dollars 
she  had  concealed  in  a  wood-pile  dis- 
appeared. In  searching  the  houses 
the  Bolsheviks  got  very  cunning  and 
ran  their  bayonets  through  sofa  cush- 
ions and  mattresses,  even  stripping  the 
paper  from  the  walls,  and  obliging  the 
inmates  of  the  house  to  remove  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  presence. 

About  this  time  Rackovski  instituted 
a  determined  organized  requisition  of 
all  money  belonging  to  the  Roumanian 
Government  at  Odessa.  A  sum  equal 
to  about  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, deposited  in  one  of  the  Consulates, 
was  his  most  successful  find. 

I  Meet  Rackovski 

SHORTLY  after  my  husband's  im- 
prisonment I  went  to  see  this  Con- 
sul to  ask  him  to  obtain  permission  for 
me  to  visit  my  husband  in  prison  and 
to  take  him  extra  clothing  and  food. 
My  friend  informed  me  that  at  that 
very  moment  Rackovski  was  in  his 
private  office  and  advised  me  to  ask  him 
for  this  favor  mypelf. 

"He  is  in  a  good  humor,  I  fancy," 
he  added,  "counting  his  millions." 

Curiosity  overmastered  my  reluct- 
ance to  interview  this  extraordinary 
personage.  I  entered  the  little  private 
office  of  the  Consul.  Sitting  before 
the  desk  I  s-^w  a  small,  thin,  bearded 
roan,  whose  bright  and  piercing  eyes 
were  bent  frowningly  upon  me.  On 
addressing  him  in  English,  however, 
his  face  relaxed.  He  replied  in  the 
same  language,  speaking  with  a  pure 
accent  and  fluently,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  conversation,  actually  bade 
me  take  a  seat.  My  fascinated  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  desk,  which  was 
piled  a  foot  deep  with  bank  notes  of 
every  color  and  description.  He  graci- 
ously grranted  my  request  and  even 
shook  hands  with  me  at  my  departure. 
Nevertheless,  I  carried  away  with  me 
the  impression  of  a  man  fear-haunted 
and  over-wrought. 

As  so  often,  even  in  normal  life,  the 
contrasts  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  were  striking.  The  Bolsheviks 
requisitioned  everything  that  took  their 
fancy,  from  the  boots,  furs  or  ear- 
rings on  a  woman  passing  in  the  street, 
to  automobiles,  and  even  entire  houses 
and  all  therein.  On  one  occasion,  when 
they  requisitioned  a  car,  the  lady  to 
whom  it  belonged  protested  that  she 
was  not  a  Russian. 


"What  does  that  matter?'  was  the 
ready  reply.  "In  the  French  Revolu- 
tion wasn't  Marie  Antoinette's  automo- 
bile  requisitioned?" 

One  citizen,  with  more  backbone 
than  his  fellows,  decided  to  resist.  He 
told  his  wife  that  should  anyone 
attempt  to  steal  from  him  he  would 
be  ready,  and  put  his  revolver  in  his 
pocket  on  going  out  for  his  daily  stroll 
about  dusk.  A  man  brushed  past  him 
in  the  street.  He  felt  instinctively  for 
his  watch;  finding  it  gone,  he  seized  the 
passerby  by  the  arm,  and,  significantly 
waving  his  weapon,  demanded:  "Give 
me  the  watch!"  The  man  gave  it  in- 
stantly. With  a  smile  of  triumph,  our 
hero  returned  to  recount  his  advenrure. 
His  wife  met  him  at  the  door. 

"I'ou  are  late  to-day!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "And  I  am  not  surprised,  as 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  known 
you  to  forget  your  watch!" 

The   Great   Canadian  Arrives 

HOW  to  describe  to  you  the  agony  of 
that  long  month!  Every  day  the 
power  of  the  leaders,  such  as  they  were, 
grew  less — anarchy  more  threatening. 
The  members  of  the  Soviets  were 
changed — sometimes  every  forty-eight 
hours.  Merchants  opened  the  doors  of 
their  shops  as  little  as  they  possibly 
could.  Banks  were  raided.  Difficul- 
ties and  anxieties  of  every  kind  pressed 
upon  us.  One  feared  spies  on  every 
side — blackmailing  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  had  absolutely  no  news  from 
Roumania.  We  felt  abandoned.  In  the 
evenings  all  the  families  assembled  in 
one  room  of  the  house,  wrapped  in  over- 
coats, with  overshoes  on  their  feet,  and 
lighted  by  a  solitary  candle,  in  order 
to  economize. 

One  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a 
visit   from   an   American   friend. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "there  is  a 
Canadian  in  town?" 

The  Canadian  proved  to  be  Colonel 
Boyle.  The  readers  of  MacLean's 
Magazine  are  familiar  with  the  exploits 
of  this  remarkable  man.  His  arrival 
in  Odessa  at  this  crucial  moment  was 
most  providential  for  me  and  the  whole 
Roumanian  colony.  By  his  courage 
and  devotion  he  saved  the  lives  of 
seventy  hostages,  of  whom  my  husband 
was  one.  During  his  negotiations  with 
the  Bolsheviks  I  acted  as  his  inter- 
preter, as  he  speaks  no  other  language 
but  English.  I  shall  always  remember 
his  admonition  before  giving  me  this 
responsibility.  "Now,  I  never  worked 
with  a  woman  before,  but  one  thing  I 
want  you  to  be  careful  about.  You  say 
exactly  what  I  say — don't  add  anjrthing 
HOT  say  what  you  think!" 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  prisoners  were  to  be  ex- 
changed that  a  friendly  Russian  came 
to  my  home  and  told  me  that  the 
Bolshevik  leader  was  not  going  to  keep 
his  contract — that  already  the  prison- 
ers were  being  taken  to  the  dock.  I 
drove  to  Col.  Boyle's  residence  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  coming  with  us,  leaving 
his  baggage,  without  a  thought.  We 
found  the  leader,  and  by  sheer  force 
of  personality.  Col.  Boyle  made  him 
promise  that  the  prisoners  would  be 
released  that  afternoon. 

Driving  back  through  the  town,  an- 
other little  incident  occurred  which 
further  showed  Colonel  Boyle's  re- 
sourcefulness. The  windshield  of  our 
car  was  shattered  by  another  vehicle 
and  some  of  the  broken  glass  struck  me 
on  the  head.  "You're  not  hurt,"  he 
assured  me,  "and,  anyway,  I'm  a  doc- 
tor." And  indeed,  his  first  aid  was  so 
good  that  even  a  Polish  physician  who 
came  later  was  surprised  at  his  skill. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  boat 
to  finally  arrange  the  exchange  of  the 
prisoners.  Wives  and  mothers  and 
children  were  crowding  the  dock  wait- 
ing and  it  seemed  that  the  worst  would 
soon  be  over.  I  went  with  Col.  Boyle 
onto  the  boat  to  again  act  as  inter- 
preter. The  leader  came  forward, 
and  when  Col.  Boyle  demanded  that 
he  sign  the  contract  at  once,  he  explain- 
ed that  his  signature  alone  would  be  of 
no  use;  he  would  go  downstairs  and 
bring  some  of  his  colleagues.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  left  us  a  head  was  thrust 
through  a  sliding  paneil  at  our  backs 
and  a  terrified  voice  whispered: 
"Is  that  you,  Mme.  Pantazzi?" 


The  History 

of  a  Word 

The  trade-mark  "KODAK" 
was  first  applied  in  1888  to  a 
camera  for  amateur  use  manu- 
factured by  the  founders  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  It 
was  simply  invented. 

It  rapidly  became  known 
throughout  the  world,  as  the 
business  of  the  Kodak  Com- 
panies grew.  It,  of  course,  has 
been  registered  in  all  important 
countries  and  is  ours  in  Canada 
both  by  such  registration  and 
by  common  law.  Its  first  ap- 
plication was  to  the  Kodak 
Camera.  Since  then  we  have 
applied  it  to  other  goods  of  our 
manufacture,  as,  for  instance, 
Kodak  Tripods,  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachments,  Kodak  Film,  Ko- 
dak Film  Tanks  and  Kodak 
Amateur  Printers. 

The  name  Kodak"  does 
not  mean  that  these  goods  must 
be  used  in  connection  with  a 
Kodak  Camera,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  any  of  them  may  be 
used  with  other  apparatus  or 
goods.  It  simply  means  that 
they  originated  with,  and  are 
manufactured  by,  the  Kodak 
Companies. 

Kodak"  being  our  regis- 
tered and  common  law  trade- 
mark can  not  be  rightly  applied 
except  to  goods  of  our  manu- 
facture. 

1/ i/  isn't  an  Eastman,   it  isn't  a  Kodak 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
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This  handy 
little  5-in- 
one  tool 
should  be  in 
your  kit 

It  will  repair 
every  kind  of 
injury  to  tire 
valves  quickly  and 
surely.  Tool  con- 
sists of  tap,  die,  valve-inside  re- 
mover, reamer  and  deflater.  Costs 
'  only  45c  at  any  dealer's.  Saves  de- 
lay, time,  trouble  and  money.  Works 
accurately  and  quickly.  Have  one 
handy. 

Removes  insides  from  valve  stems, 
repairs  damaged  cap-threads,  re- 
taps  inside  thread,  reams  damaged 
cap  seat- — deflates   tubes. 

A  SCHPADER'S  SON 

>NC 

334  King  St.  E..  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.      New  York      Chicago 
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Stationers  in  Canada 
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"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  who  are  you?" 

"Don't  you  remember  me?  I  used  to 
be  a  machinist  on  board  the  'Cataigin'," 
mentioning  a  warship  commanded  some 
years  previously  by  my  husband.  "I 
was  taken  prisoner  and  forced  to  run 
the  engine.  Get  off  the  boat  at  once 
with  that  Englishman.  We're  putting 
off  already." 

We  rushed  for  the  gangplank  which 
was  crowded  with  the  panic-stricken 
mob,  some  of  the  prisoners  had  already 
gotten  off  the  boat,  and  again  we  faced 
the  leader.  Col.  Boyle  thrust  the  paper 
in  his  face  and  said:  "Sign  that!" 

"Yes,  I'll  sign,"  he  replied  energeti- 
cally, and  at  the  same  time  gave  a 
signal  that  brought  down  a  volley  of 
rifle  fire  from  above.  People  fell  all 
around  us. 

My  only  thought  then  was  for  my 
husband.  We  rushed  to  each  other  and 
found  shelter  for  a  time  beside  a  brick 
wall.  Finally,  however,  he  with  others 
was  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
back  to  the  boat.  I  looked  around  for 
Col.  Boyle.  He  was  still  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  gangplank,  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers,  pushed  a  few  feet 
from  where  we  had  left  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  I 
asked.  At  that  moment  we  noticed 
two  soldiers  beating  an  aged  prisoner 
with  their  rifles. 


"I  can't  stand  this,"  Col.  Boyle  said, 
"I'm  going  with  them."  The  last  I  saw 
of  him  he  was  taking  the  two  Bolshe- 
viks by  the  collars,  and  the  boat  with 
my  husband  and  the  other  men  belong- 
ing to  the  families  on  the  dock  was 
■•iling  out  for  we  knew  not  where. 
The  story  of  the  voyage  and  of  how  they 
were  finally  brought  back  to  us  is  an- 
other story. 

Under  German  Rule 

IT  was  for  the  slight  services  I  was 
able  to  render  in  these  critical  mom- 
ents that  I  received  the  Star  of 
Roumania. 

In  April  1918  I  returned  to  Galatz 
and  afterwards  to  Jassy,  there  to  chafe 
under  German  rule  until  the  Armisticse 
was  signed.  We  were  then  permitted 
to  go  to  Bucharest  where  we  found  our 
home  in  rack  and  ruin  after  a  series  of 
Austrian,  Turkish  and  German  occu- 
pants. 

It  vNas  a  great  relief  when  on  the 
nomination  of  my  husband  to  one  of 
the  numerous  commissions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Peace  Conference  we 
were  able  to  go  to  Paris  last  February. 
If  Paris  seemed  an  earthly  Paradise 
after  our  trials  and  struggles,  how 
much  more  does  Canada  seem  a  haven 
of  rest.  I  can  say  in  very  truth  in  this 
-smiling  prosperous  land — "East,  West, 
Home's  Best." 


Spanish  Doubloons 

Continued  from  page  24 


the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  •  Aunt 
Jane  and  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  were 
the  joint  commanders  of  the  expedition, 
and  he  commanded  them.  The  Scotch- 
roan's  theoretical  rank  as  leader  had 
involved  merely  the  acceptance  of  all 
the  responsibility  and  blame,  while 
authority  rested  with  the  petticoat 
government  dominated  by  the  bland 
and  wily  Tubbs. 

Had  Mr.  Tubbs  but  continued  bland 
and  wily,  had  he  taken  his  fair  con- 
federates into  his  counsels,  who  knows 
how  fat  a  share  of  the  treasure  they 
might  have  voted  him.  But  he  had 
abandoned  his  safe  nook  behind  the 
throne,  and  sought  to  come  out  into 
the  open  as  dictator.  Sic  semper  tyran- 
nis.     So  had  the  mighty  fallen. 

FACED  with  the  failure  of  his  coup 
.  d'etat,  Mr.  Tubbs's  situation  was, 
to  say  the  least,  awkward.  He  had 
risked  all,  and  lost  it.  But  he  main- 
tained an  air  of  jaunty  self-confidence, 
slightly  tinged  with  irony.  It  was  all 
very  well,  he  seemed  to  imply,  for  us  to 
try  to  get  along  without  H.H.  We 
would  discover  the  impossibility  of  it 
soon  enough. 

Aunt  Jane,  drooping,  had  been  led 
away  to  the  cabin  by  Miss  Higglesby- 
Browne.  You  now  heard  the  voice  of 
Violet  in  exhortation,  mingled  with 
Aunt  Jane's  sobs.  I  seemed  to  see  that 
an  ear  of  Mr.  Tubbs  was  cocked  atten- 
tively in  that  direction.  He  had  indeed 
erred  in  the  very  wantonness  of  tri- 
umph, for  a  single  glance  would  have 
kept  Aunt  Jane  loyal  and  prodigal  of 
excuses  for  him  in  the  face  of  any 
treachery.  Not  even  Violet  could  have 
clapped  the  lid  on  the  up-welling  fount 
of  sentiment  in  Aunt  Jane's  lieart. 
Only  the  cold,  contemning  eye  of  H.  H. 
himself  had  congealed  the  tepid  flood. 

The  morning  wore  on  with  ever-in- 
creasing heat,  and  as  nothing  happened 
I  began  to  find  my  "watchful  waiting" 
dull.  Crusoe,  worn  out  perhaps  by 
some  private  nocturnal  pig-hunt,  slept 
heavily  where  the  drip  of  the  spring 
over  the  brim  of  old  Heintz's  kettle 
cooled  the  air.  Aunt  Jane's  sobs  had 
ceased,  and  only  a  low  murmur  of 
voices  came  from  the  cabin.  I  began  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  take  a  walk  with  Cuthbert  Vane  and 
discover  the  tombstone  all  over  again. 
I  knerw  nothing,  of  course,  of  Mt. 
Tubbs's  drastic  measures  with  the  cele- 
brated landmark.  As  to  Cuthbert's 
interrupted  courtship,  I  depended  on 
the  vast  excitement  of  discovering  the 
cave  to  distract  his  mind  from  it.  For 
that  was  the  idea,  of  course — Cuthbert 
V&ne   and   I    would    explore   the   cave, 


and  then  whenever  I  liked  I  could  prick 
the  bubble  of  Mr.  Tubbs's  ambitions, 
without  relating  the  whole  strange 
story  of  the  diary  and  the  Island 
Queen.  I  was  immensely  pleased  al- 
ready by  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Tubbs 
from  the  number  of  those  who  need 
have  a  finger  in  the  golden  pie.  I 
thought  that  perhaps  with  patience  I 
might  coax  events  to  play  still  further 
into  my  hand. 

But  meanwhile  the  cave  drew  me  like 
a  magnet.  I  jealously  desired  to  be  the 
first  to  see  it,  to  snatch  from  Mr.  Tubbs 
the  honors  of  discovery.  And  I  wanted 
to  know  about  poor  Peter — and  the 
doubloons  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
fetch. 

But  already  Captain  Magnus  had 
forsaken  the  post  of  duty  and  departed 
on  an  unknown  errand.  Could  I  ask 
Cuthbert  Vane  to  do  it,  too?  And  then 
I  smiled  a  smile  that  was  half  proud. 
I  might  ask  him — but  he  would  refuse 
me.  In  Cuthbert's  simple  code,  certain 
things  were  "done,"  certain  others  not. 
Among  the  nots  was  to  fail  in  standing 
by  a  friend.  And  just  now  Cuthbert 
was  standing  by  Dugald  Shaw.  There- 
fore "nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles"  were  vain.  In  Cuthbert's  quiet, 
easy-mannered,  thick-headed  way  he 
could  turn  his  back  calmly  on  the  face 
of  love  and  follow  the  harsh  call  of 
duty  even  to  death.  It  would  not  occur 
to  him  not  to.  And  he  never  would 
suspect  himself  of  being  a  hero — that 
would  be  quite  the  nicest  part  of  it. 

And  yet  .1  knew  poor  Cuthbert  was 
an  exploded  superstition,  an  anachron- 
ism, part  of  a  vanishing  order  of 
things,  and  that  the  ideal  which  was 
replacing  him  was  a  boiler-plated 
monster  with  clockwork  heart  and 
brain,  named  Efficiency.  And  that 
Cuthbert  must  go,  along  vrith  his  Jaco- 
bean manor,  and  his  family  ghost,  and 
the  oaks  in  the  park,  and  everything 
else  that  couldn't  prove  its  right  to 
live  except  by  being  fine  and  lovely  and 
full  of  garnered  sweetness  of  the 
past — 

AT  this  point  in  my  meditations  the 
■^*-  door  of  the  cabin  opened  and  Miss 
Browne  came  out,  looking  .sternly  reso- 
lute. Aunt  Jane  followed,  very  pink 
about  the  eyes  and  nose.  She  threw  an 
anxious  fluttering  glance  at  Mr.  Tubbs, 
who  sat  up  briskly,  and  in  a  nervous 
manner  polished  with  a  large  bandana 
that  barren  zone,  his  cranium,  \^rhich 
looked  torrid  enough  to  scorch  the 
very  feet  of  the  flies  .that  walked  on  it. 
It  was  clear  that  on  the  lips  of  Miss 
Browne  there  hoverefi  some  important 
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Words  to  the  Wise 

Most  of  us  en- 
joying good 
health  and 
spirits  are  careless  of  our  diet.  We  eat  more 
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sooner  or  later  upset  the  stomach.  Then 
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guor. We  feel  ill,  cross  and  stupid;  we  be- 
come bores  to  our  friends  and  to  ourselves; 
life  becomes  a  thing  of  horror  not  worth  living. 
Yet,  all  this  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  Stop, 
think  a  moment! 
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and  the  whole  system  nourished  and  rejuvenated. 
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Bring  _ 

Health  and  Happiness 


Sold  everywhere  in  Canada, 
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announcement,  which  might  well  be 
vital  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Tubbs. 

With  a  commanding  gesture  Miss 
Browne  signalled  the  rest  to  approach. 
Mr.  Tubbs  bounced  up  with  alacrity. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Cuthbert  obeyed  less 
promptly,  but  they  obeyed.  Meanwhile 
Violet  waited,  looking  implacable  as 
fate. 

"And  where  is  Captain  Magnus?" 
she  demanded,  glancing  about  her. 

But  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
Captain  Magnus. 

As  for  myself,  I  continued  to  sit  in 
the  shade  and  tat.  But  I  could  hear 
with  ease  all  that  was  said. 

"Mr.  Tubbs,"  began  Miss  Browne, 
"your  recent  claims  have  been  matter 
of  prolonged  consideration  between 
Miss  Harding  and  myself.  We  feel — 
we  can  not  but  feel — that  there  was  a 
harshness  in  your  announcement  of 
them,  an  apparent  concentration  on 
your  own  interests  ill  befitting  a  mem- 
ber of  this  expedition.  Also,  that  in 
actual  substance,  they  were  excessive. 
Not  half,  Mr.  Tubbs;  oh,  no,  not  half! 
But  one-quarter.  Miss  Harding  and 
myself,  as  the  joint  heads  of  the  Hard- 
ing-Browne expedition,  are  inclined  to 
think  no  more  than  the  reward  which 
is  your  due.  We  suggest,  therefore,  a 
simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Dugald  Shaw  was  engaged  on  liberal 
terms  to  find  the  treasure.  He  has  not 
found  the  treasure.  He  has  not  found 
the  slightest  clue  to  its  present  where- 
abouts. Mr.  Tubbs,  on  the  contrary,  has 
found  a  clue.  It  is  a  clue  of  the  first 
importance.  It  is  equivalent  almost  to 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  chest.  There- 
fore let  Mr.  Shaw,  convinced  I  am 
sure  by  this  calm  presentation  of  the 
matter  of  the  justice  of  such  a  course, 
resign  his  claim  to  a  fourth  share  of 
the  treasure  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
H.  Tubbs,  and  agree  to  receive  instead 
the  former  allotment  of  Mr.  Tubbs, 
namelyi  one-sixteenth." 

Having  offered  this  remarkable  sug- 
gestion. Miss  Browne  folded  her  arms 
and  waited  for  it  to  bear  fruit. 

IT  DID — in  the  enthusiastic  response 
of  Mr.  Tubbs.  Having  already 
played  his  highest  trump  and  missed 
the  trick,  he  now  found  himself  with 
an  entirely  fresh  hand  dealt  to  him  by 
the  obliging  Miss  Higglesby-Browne. 
The  care  in  his  countenance  yielded  to 
beaming  smiles. 

"Well,  well!"  he  exclaimed.  "To 
think  of  your  takin'  old  H.  H.  that 
literal!  0'  course,  havin'  formed  my 
habits  in  the  financial  centres  of  the 
country,  I  named  a  stiff  price  at  first 
— a  stiff  price,  I  won't  deny.  But  that's 
jest  the  leetle  way  of  a  man  used  to 
handlin'  large  affairs — nothin'  else  to 
it,  I  do  assure  you.  The  Old  Man  him- 
self used  to  say,  'There's  old  H.  H. — 
you'd  think  he'd  eat  the  paint  off  a 
house,  he'll  show  up  that  graspin'  in  a 
deal.  And  all  the  time  it's  jest  love  of 
the  game.  Let  him  know  he's  goin'  to 
win  out,  and  bless  you,  old  H.  H.  will 
swing  right  round  and  fair  force  the 
profits  on  the  other  party.  H.  H.  is 
slicker  than  soap  to  handle,  if  only 
you  handle  him  right.'  Can  I  say  with- 
out hard  feelin's  that  jest  now  H.  H. 
was  not  handled  right?.  Instead  o' 
bein'  joshed  with,  as  he  looked  for,  he 
was  took  up  short,  and  even  tnem 
which  he  might  have  expected  to  show 
confidence — "  here  Mr.  Tubbs  cast  a 
reproachful  eye  at  Aunt  Jane —  "run 
off  with  the  notion  tbat  he  meant  jest 
what  he  said.  All  he'd  done  for  this 
expedition,  his  loyalty  and  faith  to 
same,  was  forgotten,  and  he  was 
thought  of  as  a  self-seeker  and  Vora- 
cious Shark!"  The  pain  of  these  recol- 
lections dammed  the  torrent  of  Mr. 
Tubbs's  speech. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Tubbs!"  breathed  Aunt 
Jane  heart-brokenly,  and  of  course  a 
tear  trickled  gently  down  her  nose,  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  many  previous 
tears  whidh  had  already  left  their 
saline  traces. 

Mr.  Tubbs  managed  in  some  impos- 
sible fashion  to  roll  one  eye  tenderly  at 
Aunt  Jane,  while  keeping  the  other 
fastened  shrewdly  on  the  remainder  of 
his  audience. 

"Miss  Higglesby-Browne  and  Miss 
Jane  Harding,"  he  resumed,  "I  accept. 
II  would    astonish    them    as   has    only 
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known  H.  H.  on  his  financial  side  to 
see  him  agree  to  a  reduction  of  profits 
iike  this  without  a  kick.  But  I'm  a 
man  of  impulse,  I  am.  Gtet  me  on  my 
•oft  side  and  a  kitten  aint  more  im- 
pulsive than  old  H.  H.  And  o'  course 
the  business  of  this  expedition  aint 
jest  business  to  me.  It's — er — friend- 
ship, and — er — sentiment — in  short, 
there's  feelin's  that  is  more  than  worth 
their  weight  in  gold!" 

A  T  these  significant  words  the  agita- 
■^^  tion  of  Aunt  Jane  was  extreme. 
Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Tubbs  was  de- 
claring himself  in  the  presence  of 
others — and  was  a  response  demanded 
from  herself — would  his  sensitive  na- 
ture, so  lately  wounded  by  cruel  suspi- 
cion, interpret  her  silence  as  fatal  to 
his  hopes?  But  while  she  struggled 
between  maiden  shyness  and  the  fear 
of  crushing  Mr.  Tubbs  the  conversation 
had  swept  on. 

"Mr.  Shaw,"  said  Miss  Browne,  "you 
have  heard  Mr.  Tubbs,  in  the  interest 
of  the  expedition,  liberally  consent  to 
reduce  his  claim  by  one-half.  Doubt- 
less, if  only  in  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
you  will  attempt  to  match  this  conduct 
by  cancelling  our  present  agreement 
and  consenting  to  another  crediting 
you  with  the  former  sixteenth  share  of 
Mr.  Tubbs." 

"Don't  do  it,  Shaw— hold  the  fort, 
old  boy!"  broke  in  Cuthbert  Vane.  "I 
say.  Miss  Browne,  this  is  a  bally 
shame!" 

Miss  Browne  had  always  treated  the 
prospective  Lord  Grasmere  with  dis- 
tinguished politeness.  Even  now  her 
air  was  mild   though  lofty. 

"Mr.  Vane,  I  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  yet  unattained  when  Mr. 
Tubbs,  by  following  clues  ignored  by 
others,  brought  success  within  our 
reach.  Mr.  Dugald  Shaw  having  con- 
spicuously failed — " 

"Failed!"  repeated  Cuthbert,  with 
unprecedented  energy.  "Failed!  I  say, 
that's  too  bad  of  you.  Miss  Browne. 
Wasn't  everybody  here  a  lot  keener 
than  old  Shaw  about  mucking  in  that 
silly  cave  where  those  Johnnies  would 
have  hard  work  to  bury  anything  un- 
less they  were  mermaids?  Didn't  the 
old  chap  risk  his  neck  a  dozen  times  a 
day  while  this  Christopher  Columbus 
stayed  high  and  dry  ashore?  Suppose 
ne  did  find  the  tombstone  by  stubbing 
his  silly  toes  on  it— so  far  he  hasn't 
found  the  cave,  much  less  the  box!  of 
guineas  or  whatever  those  foreign 
chaps  call  their  money.  Let  Mr.  Tubbs 
go  sit  on  the  tombstone  if  he  likes. 
Shaw  and  I  can  find  the  cave  quite  oii 
our  own,  can't  we.  Shaw?" 

"Mr.  Vane,"  replied  the  still  defer- 
ential Violet,  "as  a  member  of  the  Bri- 
tish aristocracy,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  jou  would  view  financial 
matters  with  the  same  eye  as  tho.se  of 
us  of  the  Middle  Classes,  who,  un- 
happily perhaps  for  our  finer  feelings, 
have  been  obliged  to  experience  the 
harsh  contacts  of  common  life.  Your 
devotion  to  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  romantic 
ardor  which  I  can  not  but  admire.  But 
permit  us  also  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
perspicacity  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  to  which  we 
owe  the  wealth  now  within  our  grasp." 

Mr.  Shaw  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time. 

"Miss  Browne,  I  do  not  recognize  the 
^u.stice  of  your  standpoint  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  done  and  am  still  prepared 
to  do  my  best  in  this  business  of  the 
treasure.  If  Mr.  Tubbs  will  not  give 
his  information  except  for  a  bribe,  I 
sa>'— let  him  keep  it.  We  are  no  wor.se 
off  without  It  than  we  were  before,  and 
you  were  then  confident  of  success.  My 
intention,  ma'am,  is  to  hold  you  to  our 
original  agreement.  I  shall  continue 
the  .search  for  the  trea.sure  on  the  same 
lines  as  at  present." 

"One  moment,"  said  Miss  Browne 
haughtily.  She  had  never  spoken 
otherwise  than  haughtily  to  Mr.  Shaw 
since  the  episode  of  the  Wise  Woman 
of  Dumbiedykes.  "One  moment,  Jane 
—and  you,  Mr.  Tubbs — " 

CHE  drew  them  aside,  and  they  moved 
^  off  out  of  earshot,  where  they  stood 
with  their  backs  to  us  and  their  heads 
together. 

It  was  my  opportunity.     Violet  her- 


self had  proposed  that  the  agreement 
under  which  we  had  all  come  to  the 
Island — the  agreement  which  bound  me 
to  ask  for  no  share  of  the  treasure — 
should  be  cancelled.  Nothing  now  was 
necessary  to  the  ripening  of  my  hopes 
but  to  induce  Dugald  Shaw  to  immolate 
himself.  Would  he  do  so — on  my  bare 
word?  There  was  no  time  to  explain 
anything — he  must  trust  me. 

I  sprang  up  and  dashed  over  to  the 
pair  who  stood  looking  gloomily  out 
to  sea.  They  turned  in  surprise  and 
stared  down,  the  two  big  men,  into  my 
flushed,  up-tilted  face. 

"Mr.  Shaw,"  I  whispered  quickly, 
"you  must  do  as  Miss  Browne  wishes." 
In  my  earnestness  I  laid  a  hand  upon 
bis  arm.    He  regarded  me  bewilderedly. 

"You  must — you  must!"  I  urged. 
"You'll  spoil  everything  if  you  refuse!" 

The  surprise  in  his  face  yielded  to  a 
look  composed  of  many  elements,  but 
which  was  mainly  hard  and  bitter. 

"And  still  I  shail  refuse,"  he  said 
sardonically. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  I  implored,  "you  don't 
understand!  — oh,  if  you  would  only 
believe   I   am   your  friend!" 

His  face  changed  subtly.  It  was  still 
questioning — and  guarded. 

"Why  don't  you  believe  it?"  I 
whispered  unsteadily.  "Do  you  forget 
that  I  owe  you  my  life?" 

And  at  the  recollection  of  that  day 
in  the  sea-cave  the  scarlet  burned  in 
my  cheeks  and  my  head  drooped.  But 
I  saw  how  the  lines  about  his  mouth 
had  softened.  "Surely  you  must  know 
that  I  would  repay  you  if  I  could!"  I 
hurried  on.     "And  not  by — treachery." 

He  laughed  suddenly.  "Treachery? 
No!  I  think  you  would  always  be  an 
open  foe." 

"Indeed  I  would!"  I  answered  with  a 
flash  of  wrath.  Then,  as  I  remembered 
the  need  of  haste,  I  spoke  in  an  intense, 
quick  whisper.  "Listen — I  can't  ex- 
plain, there  isn't  time.  I  can  only  ask 
you  to  trust  me — to  'agree  to  what 
Miss  Browne  wishes.  Everything — 
you  don't  dream  how  much — depends 
on  it!"  For  I  felt  that  I  would  let  the 
treasure  lie  hidden  in  the  Island  Queen 
forever  rather  than  that  Mr.  Tubbs 
should,  under  the  original  contract, 
claim  a  share  of  it. 

The  doubt  had  quite  left  his  face. 

"I  do  trust  you,  little  Virginia,"  he 
said  gently.  "Yes,  I  trust  in  your  hon- 
esty, heaven  knows,  child.  But  permit 
me  to  question  your  wisdom  in  desiring 
to  enrich  our  friend  Tubbs." 

"Enrich  him — enrich  him!  The  best 
I  wish  him  is  unlimited  gruel  in  an 
almshouse  somewhere.  No!  What  I 
want  is  to  get  that  wretched  paper  of 
Miss  Browne's  nullified.  Afterward  we 
can  divide  things  up  as  we  like — " 

DEWILDERMENT,  shot  with  a 
gleam  of  half-incredulous  under- 
standing, seemed  to  tran.sfix  him.  We 
stood  a  long  moment,  our  eyes  challeng- 
ing each  other,  exchanging  their 
countersign  of  faith  and  steadfastness. 
Then  slowly  he  held  out  his  hand.  I 
laid  mine  in  it — we  stood  hand  in 
hand,  comrades  at  last.  Without  more 
words  he  turned  away  and  strode  over 
to  the  council  of  three. 

I  now  became  aware  of  Cuthbert 
Vane,  whom  perplexity  had  carried  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  speech  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  sort  of  torpor.  He  was 
shownng  faint  symptoms  of  revival,  and 
had  got  as  far  as  "I  say — ?"  uttered  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  finds  himself  mov- 
ing about  in  worlds  not  realized,  when 
the  nearby  group  dissolved  and  moved 
rapidly  toward  us.  Miss  Browne 
exultant,  beaming,  was  in  the  van.  She 
.set  her  substantial  feet  down  like  a 
charger  pawing  the  earth.  You  might 
almost  have  said  that  Violet  pranced. 
.Aunt  Jane  was  round-eyed  and  twitter- 
ing. Mr.  Tubbs  wore  a  look  of  sup- 
pressed astonishment,  almost  of  pertur- 
bation. What's  Ilk  game?  was  the 
question  in  the  sophisticated  eye  of  Mr. 
'Tubbs.  But  the  Scotchman  had  when 
he  chose  a  perfect  poker  face.  The 
great  game  of  bluff  would  have  suited 
him  to  a  nicety.  Mr.  Tubbs  interro- 
gated that  inexpressive  countenance  in 
vain. 

Miss  Browne  advanced  on  Cuthbert 
Vane  and  seized  both  his  hands  in  an 
ardent  clasp. 


V. 


box  of  Moir's  Chocolates.  The  name 
"Moir's"  is  known  to  stand  for  the 
highest  achievement  in  chocolate  coat- 
ings and  distinctive  f-IIings.  loo 

Moir's  Limited,  Halifax 
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'•Sifted 
through  Silk" 

Your  drngrglst  can  tell 
you  that  a  face  pow- 
der which  continues  to 
sell  in  ever-increasing 
quantity  must  he  a 
quality  product  first  of 
all. 

Ttie  house  of  Henry  Tet- 
low  offers  Pussywillow  on 
a  buJiis  of  satisfaction 
Fuanmteed  or  monev  re- 
funded. 

PussywUlow  must  suit  you 
in  odor,  softness,  puritv 
«iid  abflity  to  stay  on,  or 
your  money  will  ,  be  re- 
turned COL  request. 
Dnder  these  condition.'; 
you  Should  tiT  Pussywil- 
low and  proye  to  Tour- 
self  thajt  it  is  an  excep- 
ticmaMy  fine  face  irow- 
der. 

Free  Sample  on  reqaesl. 

White.  Flesh,  Pink, 
Cream,  and  Bnmett*. 
(State  shade  wanted) 
HHJNHT  TBTIXJiW  00. 
Established  1849 
(.M.i.lcere     of     Pussywillow) 

Talc  de  lAtxe 
2^  Henry  Totlow  Biiillini; 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.S.A. 
Canadian  DtotribfTutorB : 
L^^nan  Bros.  &  C.b.,  To- 
ronto: Lyman's.  T^imited, 
LMontreal. 
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V  "THE    CROFT" 

^  Halliday    Home    No.   41  ^ 

SAVE  $400.00 

ON  YOUR  HOME 

You  can  do  this  by  purchasing 
your  Building-  Materials  from  the 
Halliday    Company.      We    supply 

EVERYTHING  TO  BUILD 
THE  COMPLETE  HOME 

(Masonry  materials  excepted),  at 
one  inclusive  cost,  which  we  guar- 
antee  will   save   you  money. 

Every  pdrchaser  of  materials  for 
a  Halliday  Home  is  supplied  with 
Architect's  Plans  and  Specifications, 
covering  the  whole  detail  of  Home 
Construction — free  .of   all   cost. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  SS^'^rS^Hs 

Our  new  Catalo'-^ue  of  Homes  con- 
tnins  over  50  illustrations  of  at- 
tractive, modern  Houses,  for  any  of 
which  we  supply  materials  to  build 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  picture. 
Write     to-day,     ask      for      Catalogue 

>ThB  HALLIDAY  COMPANY  Limitei 


"Mr.  Vane,"  she  said  with  solemnity, 
"I  thank  you — in  the  name  of  this  ex- 
pedition I  thank  you — for  the  influence 
you  have  exerted  upon  your  friend!" 

And  this  seemed  to  be  to  the  noble 
youth  the  most  stunning  of  all  the 
shocks  of  that  eventful  morning. 

Now  came  the  matter  of  drawing  up 
the  new  agreement.  It  was  a  ofmny 
Scot  indeed  who,  acting  on  the  hint  I 
had  just  given  him,  finally  settled  its 
terms.  In  the  first  place,  the  previous 
agreement  was  declared  ntfll  and  void. 
In  the  second,  Mr.  Tubbs  was  to  have 
his  fourth  only  if  the  treasure  were 
discovered  through  his  direct  agency. 
And  it  was  under  this  condition  and  no 
other  that  Dugald  Shaw  bound  himself 
to  relinquish  his  original  claim.  Vir- 
ginia Harding  signed  a  new  renuncia- 
tory clause,  but  it  bore  only  on  treasure 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tubbs.  Indeed,  the 
entire  contract  was  of  force  only  if 
Mr.  Tubbs  fulfilled  his  part  of  it,  and 
fell  to  pieces  if  he  did  not.  Which  was 
exactly  what  I  wanted. 

Miss  Browne  and  Mr.  Tubbs  demur- 
red a  little  at  the  wording  on  which 
Mr.  Shaw  insisted,  but  Mr.  Tubbs's 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
tombstone  was  so  great  that  no  real 
objection  was  interposed.  No  diificulty 
was  made  of  the  absence  of  Captain 
Magnus,  as  his  interests  were  unaf- 
fected by  the  change.  Space  was  left 
for  his  signature.  Mine  came  last  of 
all,  as  that  of  a  mere  interloper  and 
hanger-on.  I  added  it  and  handed  the 
paper  demurely  across  to  Violet,  who 
consigned  it  to  an  apparently  bottom- 
less pocket.  Copies  were  to  be  made 
after  lunch. 

My  demonstrations  of  joy  at  this 
happy  issue  of  my  hopes  had  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  smile — in  which  for  a  startl- 
ed instant  Violet  had  seemed  to  sense 
the  triumph.  It  was  still  on  my  lips 
as  with  a  general  movement  we  rose 
from  the  table  about  which  we  had 
been  grouped  during  the  absorbing 
business  of  dravring  up  the  contract. 
Cookie  had  been  clamoring  for  us  to 
leave,  that  he  might  spread  the  table 
for  lunch.     I  had  opened  my  mouth  to 


call  to  him,  "All  right.  Cookie!"  when 
a  shrill  volley  of  barks  from  Crusoe 
shattered  the  stillness  of  the  drowsy 
air.  In  the  same  instant  the  voice  of 
Cookie,  raised  to  a  sharp  note  of  alarm, 
rang  through  the   camp: 

"My  Gawd,  what  all  dis  yere  mean?" 
I  turned,  to  look  into  the  muzzle  of 
a  rifle. 

XVI 

FIVE  men  had  emerged  from  the 
woods  behind  the  clearing,  so  quiet- 
ly that  they  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp  before  Crusoe's  shrill  bark,  or 
the  outcry  of  the  cook,  warned  us  of 
their  presence.  By  that  time  they  had 
us  covered.  Three  of  them  carried 
rifles,  the  other  two  rfevolvers.  One  of 
these  was  Captain  Magnus. 

Advancing  a  step  or  two  before  the 
others  he  ordered  us  to  throw  up  our 
hands.  Perhaps  he  meant  only  the 
men — but  my  hands  and  Aunt  .lane's 
and  Miss  Higglesby-Browne's  also  went 
up  with  celerity.  He  grinned  into  our 
astounded  faces  with  a  wolfish  baring 
of  his  yellow  teeth. 

"Never  guessed  I  wasn't  here  jest  to 
do  the  shovel  work,  but  might  have  my 
own  little  side-show  to  bring  off,  hey?" 
he  inquired  of  no  one  in  particular. 
"Here,  Slinker,  help  me  truss  'em  up." 

The  man  addressed  thrust  his  pistol 
in  his  belt  and  came  forward,  and  with 
his  help  the  hands  of  the  Scotchman, 
Cuthbert  Vane  and  Mr.  Tubbs  were  se- 
curely tied.  They  were  searched  for 
arms,  and  the  sheath-knives  which  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Cuthbert  carried  at  their 
belts  were  taken  away.  The  three 
prisoners  were  then  ordered  to  seat 
themselves  in  a  row  on  the  trunk  of  a 
prostrate  palm. 

The  whole  thing  had  happened  in  the 
strangest  silence.  Except  for  a  feeble 
moaning  from  Aunt  Jane,  like  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep,  which  broke  forth 
at  intervals,  nobody  spoke  or  made  a 
sound.  The  three  riflemen  in  the  back- 
ground, standing  like  images  with  their 
weapons  raised,  looked  like  a  well- 
trained  chorus  in  an  opera. 
To   be  Continued 


Canada  Has  a  "Movie"  Future 
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Factory  Distributors 

Hamilton       •       Canadr 


To  Produce  in  Canada 

I  SAID  a  few  lines  back  that  when  I 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  my  own 
producing  unit,  I  had  reached  my  am- 
bition. That  is  not  exactly  true.  To 
he  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  have 
another  ambition,  and  that  is,  to  go 
home,  back  to  Canada,  and  make  some 
big  pictures  there.  I  am  still — always 
will  be — a  Canadian,  never  having 
given  my  allegiance  to  any  other  coun- 
try. I  have  wanted  to  see  Canada  as  a 
motion  picture  centre  for  years,  and 
one  day  I  am  going  to  have  my  desire 
fulfilled,  in  spite  of  a  decided  obstadle, 
which  is  in  my  way, 

A  good  many  people,  realizing  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  dominion,  have 
asked  why  there  was  no  motion  picture 
industry  in  Canada.  The  trouble  is, 
the  duty,  going  either  way,  is  too  high. 
In  these  days  motion  picture  producers 
work  with  very  heavy  equipment,  and 
just  as  a  little  example,  it  is  only 
a  few  months  ago  that  Fred  Stone  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  country  quite 
like  Canada  in  which  to  take  certain 
scenes  in  his  new  picture.  He  had  a 
special  automobile  that  he  needed  in 
the  picture,  and  it  cost  him  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  bring  the  car  across  the 
line,  and'  five  hundred  dollars  more 
when  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  United  States.  I  made  some  in- 
quiries regarding  a  picture  not  long 
ago,  and  I  found  that  what  I  would 
have  to  pay  at  the  frontier  imposed 
such  a  burden  upon  my  cost  of  produc- 
tion that  I  had  to  give  up  my  plan.  I 
really  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
for  I  made  some  of  the  scenes  for  a 
picture  "For  Valor"  at  Camp  Borden. 
I  know  of  at  least  a  dozen  motion  pic- 
ture directors  who  feel  as  I  do,  about 
the  worth  of  Canadian  scenery,  and  the 
severity  of  import  and  export  duties — 


not  quite  so  keenly,  of  course,  because 
they  are  not  native  Canadians.  My 
idea  is  that  the  Canadian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  Government  ought 
to  make  more  or  less  of  an  inducement 
to  the  motion  picture  producers  to  use 
Canadian  scenery.  If  they  would  make 
it  agreeable  to  us,  we  could  bring  in  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  motion  pic- 
ture industry  put  Southern  California 
on  the  map,  and  it  would  build  up  loca- 
tions in  Canada  the  same  way.  I  don't 
think  it  is  any  secret  that  the  May- 
flower Corporation,  with  whom  I  am 
aflSliated,  is  a  financial  investment  on 
the  part  of  a  group  of  Boston  business 
men,  and  their  returns  on  their  invest- 
ment run  several  times  the  usual  rate 
of  interest. 

Why,  I  could  do  the  best  movie  I  ever 
put  on  if  I  could  work  around  Lake 
Louise,  or  Banff.  Montreal  and 
Quebec  offer  the  best  backgrounds  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  They  have  been 
used,  but  not  as  often  as  they  deserve. 
Many  a  time  I  have  looked  up  at  the 
buildings  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  at 
Quebec,  and  thought  what  a  wonderful 
location  it  would  be  for  the  story  of  a 
mythical  kingdom. 

And  there  are  dozens,  possibly  hun- 
dreds, of  splendid  film  actors,  who  have 
come  out  of  Canada.  Mary  Pickford, 
of  course,  heads  the  list,  and  Julia 
Arthur  is  an  actress  who  had  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  film.  Al  Christie,  and 
Mack  Sennett,  both  masters  of  comedy, 
are  Canadians,  so  is  Hobart  Bosworth, 
Barbara  Castleton  and  Raymond  Hat- 
ton.  These  are  only  a  few  who  come  to 
my  mind — there  are  others. 

I  really  think  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  Canada  reaps  her  harvest 
from  the  motion  picture  industry.  I 
hope  that  I  am  able  to  do  my  share. 


Don't  Miss 

this  Bargain 


The  Raw  Skins  alone  would  cost 
more  to-day,  in  most  cases, 
than  the  price  we  ask  for  a 
finished  and  complete  Hallam 
Guaranteed  Fur  Garment  as 
illustrated  and  priced  in 

HALLAM'S  1920  EDITION 

FUR  FASHION  BOOK 

Free  to  You 

These  low  prices  are  still  good  for 
any  articles  we  have  left,  but 
absolutely  no  new  Coats  or  Sets 
can  be  made  up  except  at  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  in  cost. 
Be  sure  and  write  for  your  free  copy 
of  Hallam's  Fur  Fashion  Book,  whicii 
contains  48  pages  and  cover,  illus- 
trating over  300  beautiful  Fur  Gar- 
ments, all  genuine  photographs  of  the 
articles  just  as  they  are  and  real 
people  wearing  them.  It  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  it  is  absolutely 
free.       Address  as  below. 


2424  ^all  am  Buadinff.TORONTO. 

THE  LARGEST    IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 


"Lion"  British  Postal 
Tailor-Service  Saves 
Canadians  25  to  50% 


The  finest  of  Hoddersfield's 

ftmous  Solid  Worsted  Cloths 
•nd  the  smartest  pure  Wool 
Tweeds  come  right  from  the 
loom  to  the  men  who  cut 
»nd  make  "  Lion "  gejf- 
weasured  suits.  Years  of 
experience  have  perfected 
eur  self-measuring  system 
and  thousands  of  Canadian 
men  get  all  their  clothes 
from  us  by  post,  "Lion" 
iuits  of  smart  hardwearing 
Tweed,  saving  you  25  to  50 
percent.on  American  prices, 
can  be  mailed    to  you   for 

$35 

Duty   paid. 


Write  now  for 
Self-measure 
Chart  and  Cloth 
Patterns. 


simple,  clear,  accurate  measuring  system.  Thousands  of 
Canadian  men  order  regularly.  No  risk — complete  satis- 
faction with  fit,  cloth,  and  delirery,  or  Cuh  Refund 
Guaranteed. 

Cloth  by  the  yard. 

Huddersfield  Solid  Worsted,  $8-50  per  yd.  Scotch 
Tweeds,  $5-80.  Smart  Hard  Wear  Tweeds,  $4-35. 
Average  suit  length,  Sj  yds.  Any  length  cut. 
Write  to-day  for  patterns  to 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY,  Exporters  of  Cloth  and 
Clottiing.  66  The  Lion,  Huddersfield,  England. 
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An  Election  Before  Fall? 

Continued  from  page  13 


Now  that  they've  got  the  Govern- 
ment they  find  that  platform  a 
pretty  poor  sort  of  lumber  to  carry  on 
with.  Moreover,  they  wiped  out  pa- 
tronage and  politics  eloquently  and 
often  before  they  realized  that  they 
had  three  Ministers  who  as  yet  had 
not  been  provided  with  seats  in  the 
Legislature.  What  they,  in  their  inno- 
cence, failed  to  realize  is  that  politics 
is  the  machinery  by  which  policies  are 
put  into  force.  As  to  patronage, 
everybody  yells  that  it  is  bad,  and 
what  everybody  yells  must  be  right. 
But  the  cursa  of  business  is  the  man 
who  tries  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
and,  after  all,  government  is  only  an- 
other form  of  business.  So  how  can 
you  expect  Mr.  Drury  and  his  Minis- 
ters to  get  seats  for  nothing?  To  put 
it  another  way,  how  can  you  expect 
members  who  have  given  their  time 
and  some  of  their  money  to  get  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  to  give  up  their 
seats  without  getting  something  in  re- 
turn? But  if  they  get  "something" 
the  Government  is  playing  politics 
and  practising  patronage! 

Of  course,  the  Union  Government 
abolished  patronage — or  at  least  part 
of  it.     Also  the  Union  Government,  by 


so  doing,  abolished  any  organization 
it  ever  had.  Neither  has  it  any  sur- 
plus of  popularity.  Do  the  Farmers 
want  to  finish  even  as  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment is  finishing? 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  has  been  down  to 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  foundation  of 
a  Farmer  movement  has  been  laid. 
He  dropped  off  at  Toronto  on  the  way 
back  West  for  a  word  with  the  On- 
tario Farmers.  It  is  a  good  guess 
that  what  he  said  was:  "For  Heaven's 
sake,  quit  talking."  To  some  extent, 
they've  taken  his  advice. 

And  from  a  Farmer  standpoint  it 
was  the  best  advice  that  could  be  giveru 
For,  with  the  Union  ship  breaking  up 
and  the  Old  Liberals  torn  with  doubts, 
jealousies  and  fears,  all  the  Farmers 
have  to  do  to  come  into  their  reward  is 
to   sit   still   and   say  nothing. 

When  will  the  reward  come?  You 
always  come  back  to  that  same  old 
question.  And  the  only  answer  is  that 
if  Sir  Thomas  White  takes  up  the 
leadership,  the  end  of  Unionism  may 
he  postponed.  If  he  doesn't,  look  out 
for  a  franchise  act  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion, and  a  franchise  act  means  an 
election  before  fall. 


Everybody's  Doing  It 

Continued  from   page   9 


It  Comes  Rapidly — Sometimes 

TXrHILE  thia  jioker  was  discus-'ng 
'  '  the  psychology  of  the  market  he 
and  his  friend  strolled  over  to  the 
Board,  and  took  a  look  at  the  most  re- 
cent quotations. 

"I  wonder  v/hat  'Price  Common'  is  at 

now;  it  opened  to-day  at  303,"  he  said. 

•       They  looked  down  the  line  of  chalk 

figures,  until  they  came  to  the  last  sale. 

"Price"  had  reached  330,  almost 
while   they   were    talking! 

One  man,  who  had  bought  25  shares 
at  the  opening  quotation,  sold  at  330. 
He  had  traded  on  a  thirty-point  mar- 
gin, and  had  turned  his  "investment" 
of  §750  into  $1,425,  a  clear  profit  of 
$675  between  10.15  and  12.30. 

"There  you  have  it,"  said  the  broker, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  Board.  "Do  you 
think  that  most  n.en  could  sit  calmly 
here  while  cth»'r  men  make  money  so 
easily;  or  that  they  could  even  hear  the 
lucky  plunger  talk  about  it  afterwards 
— for  they  always  talk  when  they  win 
— without  wanting  to  take  a  fling  at  it 
himself?  Very  few  men  can  resist 
such  a  temptation,  particularly  when 
they  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  is 
the  best  way  to  circumvent  the  H.  C. 
of  L.  They  look  upon  the  market  as  a 
God-given  chance. 

"But  to  too  many  it  is  devil-given." 

It   Has   Been   a   "Bull"   Year 

T)  ISING    prices    are    essential    to    at- 
•l^   tract  the    public    to    the    market. 
The    great    majority    of    traders    are 
"bulls,"     and     owing    to     the    radical 
t    changes  for  the  better  in  a  number  of 
Canadian    industries,    and    general    in- 
'"•"ases    on    all    Exchanges,    there    has 
n  a  year-long  "bull"  market. 
A   list  of   eighty-seven   of   the  most 
I   active  listed  securities  shows  that  dur- 
ing 1919  no  less  than  seventy-eight  of 
them  made  advances,  running  as  high 
;   as  244  in  the  case  of  one  stock,  and  in 
only  nine  cases  did  stocks  show  a  loss. 
The  most  extreme  drop  of  those  listed 
"":   Montreal  was  only  twelve  points. 
So,  who  have  made  the  money? 
Almost   everyone,    particularly   those 
j   who  have  already  taken  their  profits. 
Who  lost  money? 

A    few,   but   during   1919   not  nearly 
many  as  won.     This  is  owing  to  the 
'    fact  that  actual  values,  as  well  as  mar- 
I  ket  values,  showed  such  extraordinary 
increa.ses.     Spanish  River  Common,  for 
I  example,  which  rose  from  17  to  90,  is 
expected  to  show  for  1920  at  least  $4,- 
000,000   clear    increase   over    1919    pro- 
Hi.       A  „,.,.,„.  thos-n  wbn  1- ■'   •■' voral 


hundred  who  bought  Lyall  when  it 
started  on  its  climb,  and  were  wiped 
out  in  its  fall.  Several  'shorts'  lost 
money — that  is  to  say,  those  who 
thought  a  stock  was  as  high  as  it  could 
go,  and  played  it  for  decline.  A  few 
others  who  lost  were  those  who  bought 
for  a  rise,  and  were  scared  out  because 
the  stock  showed  a  temporary  decline 
of  ten  or  fifteen  points.  They  lacked 
either  the  nerve  or  the  cash  to  stick 
until  the  upward  move  started.  Still 
others  dropped  money  when  Canadian 
stocks  re-acted  in  sympathy  with  Am- 
erican stocks,  in  the  November  New 
York  slump. 

The  Great  Lyall  Boom 

A  S  has  been  indicated  two  of  the 
■'^  most  spectacular  of  listed  stocks  in- 
creased occurred  in  Lyall  and  Abitibi 
Common.  Lyall  was  selling  several 
points  below  par,  and  paying  8  per 
cent.,  when  the  rumor  was  started  that 
a  new  motor  had  been  invented  by  a 
Lyall  engineer.  It  was  reported  that 
this  motor  would  enable  a  car  to  make 
sixty  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  that  the  Lyall  Co.  was  planning  to 
build  a  car  for  $600  which  would  make 
Henry  Ford's  product  a  back  number. 

The  stock  started  to  soar  and  soar, 
jumping  ten  and  twenty  points  over 
night.  It  was  reported  that  in  a  test 
run  the  car  equipped  with  a  Lyall 
motor  had  beaten  a  Ford;  later,  it  de- 
veloped that  it  wasn't  much  of  a  run, 
and  that  it  was  a  rather  battered,  de- 
crepit Ford  which  had  taken  second 
place. 

One  stenographer  made  a  killing, 
and  is  now  the  envy  of  her  friends 
when  she  drives  down  to  the  office  in 
her  own  car — which  cost  her  just  an 
initial  investment  of  $100! 

She  worked  it  this  way:  a  friend 
tipped  her  off  that  Lyall  was  a  good 
buy,  and  she  took  $100  over  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  hers  who  was  a  broker, 
and  persuaded  him  to  buy  ten  shares 
of  Lyall,  at  a  little  better  than  par, 
and  carry  it  for  her  on  the  rather  nar- 
row margin  of  ten  points.  She  very 
wisely  sold  at  about  145,  and  thus  her 
$100  had  turned  into  $530.  She  "blew 
in"  $30  on  a  dinner  for  herself  and 
some  friends  (including  the  man  on 
the  "inside"  and  her  broker)  and  then 
bought  twenty  Abitibi  Common,  on 
twentv-five  points  margin.  This  cost 
hpr  151.  She  Fold  at  $2G0— again 
wisely  advised,  though  it  later  went 
considerably  higher — and  her  $100 
Continued  on  page  80 


ThORNTON-SMITH  C? 

nterior  Dcc9rator5&'rurnisherj 

Panelled  Room.with  Jacobean  furniture  g* 
Tapestry  I1anging5  made  &  supplied  by  U5 

EgKingSTw,  Toronto. 


The  Double  Track  Route 

WINTER  TOURS 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 


Or  to  some  other  Pacific  G>ast  point  or  to 


Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Arizona 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

Bermuda 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Cuba 

West  Indies 

Golfing,  Tennis,  Polo,  Bathing,  Fishing,  etc;  or  just  rest 
TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW.    STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES  ALLOWED 

Apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Company  who  will  be  pleased  la 
furnlth  you  with  complete  Information  as  to  faret,  routes,  etc. 


G.  T.  BELL 

Pauenger  Traffic  Manager 

Montreal 


W.  S.  COOKSON 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Montreal 


Is   Your  Skin  Subject   to   Blemishes? 

A  faulty  complexion  aeldom  prentes  a  favorable  imprps- 
fiion,  yet  many  women  sulfur  severe  injustices  because  their 
otherwise  admirable  personality  is  disfiifured  by  bjemi&bes  of 
the  skin.  We  have  had  27  years'  experience  in  succesafully 
treating  Pimples,  etc.  Our  Princess  Preparations  SL-nt  Ui  any 
addresa  with  full  instructions  for  home  use  on  receipt  of  price. 

Princes*    Complexion    Parifler     » Sl.SO 

Princess    Skin     Food 1.50 

Princetw*    JIair    Kejuvcnalor     ...  1.50 

Princes  Face  Powder  (all  Hhades  i  ..'lO 

Princcfw   Cinderella   Cold   (.'rvam .r»0 

The    Hiscott  Institute,    Limited 

59F  College  Street,  Toronto 
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Lovely  Hands 

The  unmistakeable  sign  of  refinement 
is  a  lovely  hand,  with  well  kept  nails. 
See  how  quickly  your  nails  will  respond 
to  treatment  with 


JManicurePrebarations 


growing  shapely  and  beautiful,  and  lending  new 
distinction  and  charm  to  your  hand.  A  perfect 
manicure,  requiring  but  a  few  minutes ! 

COMPLETE  HYGLO  OUTFIT  at  $1.50  (pictured  below) 
includes  Hyglo  Cuticle  Remover  and  nail  bleach,  Hyglo  Nail 
Polish  in  cake  form.  Hyglo  Nail  Polish  Pas^c  (pink).  Hyglo 
Nail  White,  also  flexible  nail  file,  emery  board,  orange  stick 
■nd  cotton.  Hyglo  manicure  preparations  can  be  bought 
•cparately  at  35c  and  65c  each,  at  leading  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

HYGLO  Mascarine  for  stiffening  eyelashes  and  darkening 
eyebrows,  can  be  readily  washed  off  with  water,  including 
brush  and  mirror,  75c,  black,  brown,  blonde. 


To  enable  you  to  try 
HYGLO  Nail  Polish  (Pow- 
der)  and  HY(U.O  Cuticle 
Remover  and  Nail  Bleach 
we  will  mail  you  small  sam- 
ples including  emery  boeu'd. 
orange  stick  and  cotton  up- 
on  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
coin. 

GRAF  BROS.,    Inc. 

Kstablished  iH73 

111  West  24th  Street 
New  York 


This  Outfit 

SI. 50 


Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co. 

Inc. 

Selling  Agants 

10  McCaul  Street, 

iToronto,  Canada 


Dye 


Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 


"Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and    New — So    Easy   Too. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  resiilts.  Use 
'TDiamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A   Direction   Book   is   in   package. 

To    match    any    material,    have    dealer 
show  you  "Diamond   Dye"  Tolor  Card. 
Wells    ana    Kichardson    Co.,    J_,iinited, 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

.Your  Lamp 

Into  a 
"Quick-Lite*' 

If  you  have  en  old  stylo 

torcb-fteneratmsr  giBoline  tablo 

lampw.thgood  fount.  Bend  it  to 

O^  by  Parf^el  Post  and  have  it  fixed 

op.     We  will  m^.ke  It  int  j  a  **QuIck- 

LHe"  msteb-IlKhtlng  lamp  that  will  (rive  yoa  yeurs  of 

■atiafactory  eervice.     We  will  abo  clean  and  test 

your  tamp,  retuminsf  ft  In  perfect  working  order. 

The  Oulck-Lite   burner  cortB  .Si.OO     the  cleanins 

and  testlnsfs  FREE.    The  Qulck*Llt«  burner 

UghtsWiIha  Match  L"af^S  r/pto«1'^ 

bother  of  alcohol  Nodflay  huming  'round  for  torc^. 
Yoa  mprely  hold  a  liplited  match  under  tho  patent 
roll  and  In  an  inetant  you  have  a  wonderful,  brilliant, 
■troQK,  white  light,  mellow  and  restful  to  the  eyes. 
Send  yonr  lamp  and  '3/Oat  once  to  nearest  house, 
and  have  itmade  over  better  than  It  was  when  new. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wlihlta    SLPail   Toladt    Dilln    Lottnielia    Chleagc 


Women  and 


Thelr^Worj^ 


Why  a  Woman  on  the  Movie  Censor  Board? 


'TpHAT  there  is  something  wrong 
-*  with  our  movie  censoring  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  general  opinion,  even 
with  the  most  devoted  attendants.  It 
isn't  just  the  feeling  of  the  women  who 
want  a  woman  on  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors— a  measure  which  will  undoubt- 
edly help,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  should  bring  a  balanced,  sort 
of  a  family  viewpoint  to  the  decision 
of  what  is  right  for  an  audience  of 
men,  women,  young  people  and  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  and  stations.  For 
the  movie  house  is  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  theatres;  therefore,  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  in  its  influence  in 
one  direction  or  another;  with  perhaps 
the   biggest  possibilities. 

But  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
the  movies  up  to  what  they  might  be 
does  not  end  with  cutting  a  foot  or  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  film,  here  and 
there,  important  as  that  sometimes 
is.  Negative  treatment  is  good  in  its 
way,  but  an  equally  urgent  need  is 
some  direct  encouragement  of  the  kind 
of  picture  the  people  want — meaning 
by  "the  people"  the  sane,  live,  busy 
citizens  who  go  to  the  movies  and  those 
who  would  go  if  there  were  anything 
there  to  attract  them. 

"TF  you  were  appointed  to  the 
^  Board  of  Movie  Censors  what 
would  you  cut  from  the  films 
shovm  in  the  average  picture-house, 
and  what  style  of  picture  would  you 
encourage?"  This  question  was  circu- 
lated among  a  rather  representative 
group  of  some  fifty  people.  There 
were  a  number  of  stenographers, 
teachers  and  other  businiess  giria, 
most  of  whom  were  enthusiastic  movie 
fans;  there  were  a  few  mothers  of 
'teen-age  patrons,  both  boys  and  girls; 
several  professional  and  business 
men,  most  of  them  with  the  sober 
judgment  that  comes  with  being  the 
head  of  a  household;  and  a  few  fairly 


By  GENEVIEVE  GORHAM 


Caroline    Casaels,    recently    appointed    to    the 
Moving:    Picture   Censor   Board   for    Ontario. 

gay  bachelors,  v^rho  might  not  be  ex- 
pected to  consider  things  so  seriously. 
It  was  found  that  men  who  had 
traveled  the  world  over  and  who 
might  naturally  have  been  a  little 
super-critical  in  their  dramatic 
tastes,  frankly  confessed  to  a  fond- 
ness for  the  movies,  though  they  scored 
certain  common  tendencies  unspar- 
ingly.    And  it  was  found   that  on   the 


Everybody's  Doing  It? 

Covtinuation   of    fhis^    article   urill 
be  found  <  ji  page  75. 


really  fundamental  points  in  movie 
censoring  practically  all  these  people 
with  such  widely-varied  points  of 
view,  agreed — at  least,  all  who  had  seen 
enough  of  life  to  interpret  it  for  them- 
selves. The  degree  in  which  a  few  of 
the  younger  members  had  let  the 
movie  playwright  do  their  interpret- 
ing for  them  was  very  significant  of 
movie  influence,,  and  sometimes 
rather    alarming. 

Of  those  who  could  be  taken  seri- 
ously, all,  in  one  way  or  another, 
expressed  their  dislike  of  the  problem 
play,  vamps  and  triangles,  and  prac- 
tically all  liked  the  human-interest 
story  of  the  happier  type. 

"We  are,  as  a  rule,  simple  souls, 
easily  pleased,"  said  one  man.  "We 
don't  know  anything  about  China- 
town or  the  gilded  salons  of  the  un- 
derworld of  great  cities,  and  few  of 
us  know  or  care  anything  about  the 
famous  triangle  of  two  men  and  a 
woman  or  two  women  and  one  man. 
Moreover,  those  of  us  who  have  cut 
our  wisdom  teeth  view  these  spectacles 
with  the  inward  assurance  that  the 
producer  knows  as  little  as  we  do; 
that  the  viewpoint  presented  is  essen- 
tially a  lie,  and  that  a  lie  is  as  per- 
nicious an  influence  as  the  salacious. 
What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
plays  of  the  life  we  know,  incidents 
that  could  happen  to  us  who  still 
carry  with  us  an  idea  of  decency  and 
a  certain  measure  of  self-respect. 
We  do  not  want  moralizing.  There 
is  nothing  more  nauseating  than  the 
repentances  of  the  vampires,  and  the 
average  person,  I  believe,  wearies  of 
the  death-bed  scenes  as  displayed  in 
the  movies.  Birth  and  death  are  too 
naked  and  elemental  facts  for  the 
picture-man  to  play  with — they  need 
a  genius.  The  movies  that  appeal  to 
me  most  are  just  the  pleasant  little 
stories  such  as  are  usually  played  by 
Marguerite     Clark       and       Constance 
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<p|ie  movi*  hoiu«  is  tlie  most  coemopolitan  of  theat) 


Itence  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching:  in   its  influence. 


Talmadge,  stories  with  a 
laugh  in  them  and  the 
hint  of  youth.  I  like  the 
plays  that  make  you  leave 
your  seat  with  a  half- 
grin  on  your  face." 

Another  man  said:  "We 
should  have  more  romance 
and    adventure    and    fun. 
Realism    is    all    right,   but 
realism    which    takes    the    ex- 
ception  and  holds   it  up   as   a 
rule  for  fool  people  to  exclaim 
about  and  say  'Isn't  that  true 
to  life?'  wearies  me.     We  all 
know,    or    should    know,    that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are    decent — perhaps    a    little 
commonplace,      but     certainly 
decent.       If     you     want     real 
realism     you've     got     to     get 
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^ts  thQ  S^pQX  QlQancr  that 
SavQs9Ht/  9ime  ana  Strottgth 

"  Yes,  Grandma,  you  would  have  had  greater  en- 
joyment in  keeping  house  if  you  could  have  owned  an 
Apex  like  this.  Really  I  couldn't  keep  house  without 
my  Apex;  it  saves  just  hours  of  time  for  other  tasks.  " 

The  new  generation  approved  the 
Apex  instantly.  It  has  proved  itself 
invaluable  in  every    room.     In    the 


sewing  room  it  picks  up  the  waste 
threads  and  cuttings;  in  the  living 
room  a  minute's  use  and  it  gathers 
cigar  ashes,  stray  match  ends,  torn 
bits  of  paper  and  the  other  dirt  and 
dust  so  hard  to  gather. 

The  powerful  suction  of  the  Apex 
draws  the  deeply  imbedded  dust  right 
out  of  rugs  and  carpets.     The  Apex 


inclined  nozzle  reaches  under  things. 
It  saves  stooping  and  bending.  The 
nozzle  of  the  Apex  is  so  divided  that 
it  cleans  evenly  and  thoroughly.  Only 
the  Ajjex  does  these  things.  A  quar- 
ter million  housewife  users  of  the 
Apex  are  now  realizing  a  new  sense 
of  household  cleanliness. 

A  leading  dealer  in  your  city  will 
gladly  demonstrate  Apex  features 
without  cost  of  any  kind. 


THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Limited 

102-104  AtUnUc  Avenue  „        Toronto.  OnUno 

In  the  United  Sut(».  1  be  Apex  Electricil  Diitributinl  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


ELECTRIC  SUCTION  CLEANER 
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Your  Hair  Needs  "Danderine" 

Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  "Danderine" 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brie;htness,  abundance.    Hurry,  Girls' 


a  little  of  the  common  with  it. 
Now  I  don't  want  realism.  I 
want  adventure,  romance,  amusement; 
want  to  have  a  little  of  the  'make-be- 
lieve' brought  out.  That  may  sound 
kiddish,  but  then,  you  know,  our  wives 
like  to  speak  of  us  as  'great  big  boys.' 
I  want  to  see  'Treasure  Island'  de- 
cently done.  The  O.  Henry  stories, 
I  like.  The  kind  of  picture  I  don't 
like  is  the  male  and  female  vampire 
bosh.  Theda  Bara  and  Francis  X. 
Bushman  have  caused  me  to  enjoy 
many  fine  evenings  at  home." 

Still  another  man,  who  has  at> 
tended  the  playhouses  of  many  coun- 
tries, and  whose  views  on  things 
theatrical  would  never  be  criticized  as 
narrow,  said:  "The  kind  of  picture  I 
would  cut  out?  'The  Fatal  Kiss,'  'The 
Crimson  Cuddie,'  'The  Scarlet  Death 
Throttle,'  'The  Love  That  Lasted  a 
Million  Years,'  'The  Billionth  Kiss,' 
all  vampire  pictures,  and  all  slushy 
sentimental    pictures." 

These  views  were  typical  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  men  as  well  as 
the  women.  The  woman  who  goes  on 
a  Board  of  Censors  need  have  no 
qualms  about  narrowness  in  using  her 
influence  unsparingly  to  get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  the  pictures  that  provide  such 
vivid  posters  at  the  doors  of  most  of 
the  movie  houses. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  pretty  gen- 
eral feeling,  too,  that  our  mov- 
ing pictures  need  a  good  deal  of  con- 
structive cultivation,  as  well  as  prun- 
ing. A  number  of  those  questioned 
resented  the  waving  of  American  flags 
in  Canadian  picture-houses,  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  Canadian 
scenery  or  Canadian  atmosphere  in 
any  shape  or  form.  "I  would  cut  from 
all  films,"  stormed  one  young  Cana- 
dian, "every  American  flag,  every  in- 
cident depicting  the  Americans  win- 
ning the  war,  all  pictures  of  the  Great 
War  fought  around  Los  Angeles,  all 
pictures  of  the  down-trodden  Irish, 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Eng- 
lish. These  pictures  do  more  to  spread 
anti-British  sentiment  than  all  the 
Bolshevist  agitators."  One  man  ex- 
pressed the  need  of  doing  away  with 
the  popular  pandering  to  prejudice. 
"The  poor  old  employer,"  he  said,  "is 
still  dragged  around  as  one  who  gives 
his  male  and  female  employees  a  pit- 
tance which  drives  them  to  various 
crimes.  The  worker  is  still  depicted 
as  honest,  without  exception.  The 
fact  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
among  all  classes  is  overlooked."  An- 
other said :  "There  are  only  two  crimes 
I  recognize  in  any  art,  and  those  are 
vulgarity  and  commonplaceness.  Mov- 
ing pictures  are  so  full  of  these  two 
things  that  in  another  generation  all 
delicacy  of  humor  or  subtlety  of  emo- 
tion will  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  The 
same  man  expressed  a  fondness  for 
costume  dramas  of  other  times  or 
dramas  by  the  sea.  "A  bit  of  surf," 
he  said,  "goes  a  long  way  to  make  me 
forget  my  quarrel  with  the  author." 
Several  others  had  the  same  desire 
for  more  refinement,  both  in  natural 
beauty  of  scenery  and  in  the  scenario 
vvTiter's  art,  and  not  a  few  suggested 
that  more  of  the  plays  of  the  stand- 
ard authors  be  shown  on  the  screen. 
A  librarian  tells  us  that  when  "Jean 
Valjean"  was  shown  in  the  town 
movie  house  one  night  last  winter  the 
demand  for  "Les  Miserables"  the  next 
day  was  astonishing.  What  the  movies 
might  do  to  bring  something  'of 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  and  Dickens  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  is  al- 
most beyond  the  imagination. 

Surprising  though  it  may  be  to 
those  who  would  give  the  movies 
the  conventional  "uplift,"  the  majority 
of  people,  even  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  rather  highbrow  in  their 
movie  tastes,  enjoy  a  good  comedy.  A 
writer  who  has  traveled  widely  and 
is  rather  a  connoisseur  of  things  thea- 
trical, admits:  "I  havie  enjoyed 
movies  several  times.  I  believe 
Charlie  Chaplin  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  time.  As  a  pan- 
tomimist,  he  deserves  to  rank  with 
the  more  vocal  names  of  Bernhardt. 
Irving  and  Forbes  Robertson."  If 
Charles  occasionally  allows  his  art  to 
border  on  vulgarity,  a  scene  deleted 
here  and  there  will  not  seriously  break 


the  train  of  action,  but  one  of  the 
first  requisites  of  the  'man  or  woman, 
on  the  Censor  Board  is  a  sense  ni 
humor. 

PERHAPS  the  main  object  in  the 
minds  of  women  working  to  get  a 
woman  on  the  Board  of  Censors  is  to 
make  the  pictures  right  for  the  chil- 
dren and  'teen-age  young  people  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  picture  audiences. 
It  i.sn't  surprising  to  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  have  the  same  interest 
at  heart,  though  they  may  not  see 
eye  to  eye  on  all  things.  For  instance, 
a  deputation  of  women  waiting  on  the 
Government  recently  asked,  among 
other  things,  to  have  fighting  scenes 
cut  out.  The  average  man  likes  a 
good  fight  and  is  fond  of  the  athletic 
school  of  actors  generally — so  is  the 
sixteen-year-old  boy;  and'  since  the 
hero  is  always  fighting  in  a  chivalrous 
cause,  the  fighting  scenes',  with  the 
exception  of  the  brutal  affairs  that 
unnecessarily  torture  an  audience, 
and  have  nothing  really  sporting  in 
them  anyway,  might  perhaps  be  classed 
as  inspirational,  as  well  as  a  line  of 
education  in  gymnasium  practice. 

The  women  also  a.sked  that  the 
firinking  scenes  featured  in  most  of 
the  story  plays  be  eliminated.  One 
rather  illuminating  opinion  on  this 
point  came  from  a  man.  "When  I  see 
them  pouring  out  one  tumblerful  after 
another,  it  always  makes  me  thirsty. 
I  never  had  the  drinking  habit  my- 
self, so  what  must  it  mean  to  a  man 
who  has?  Even  the  smoking  seems 
a  little  overdone.  I  smoke  myself, 
but  I  don't  want  fifteen-year-old  boys 
to  smoke.  However,  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  smoking  could  be  cut  out  with  bene- 
fit to  the  play.  Most  of  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  bad  acting.  The  average 
Anglo-Saxon  doesn't  know  what  to  do 
v.^ith  his  hands,  so  at  every  interval 
in  the  performance  he  takes  out  his 
cigarette  case,  strikes  a  match  on  the 
bcx,  and  lights  one." 

So  far  as  the  needs  of  the  'teen- 
age patrons  go,  it  seems  that  what  is 
most  needed  is  a  better  quality  of 
show  in  every  particular — a  better 
story,  better  acting,  better  photo- 
graphic art.  A  man  who  has  a  Sun- 
day school  class  of  boys  about  fifteen 
years  old  asked  them  what  film  they 
remembered  best  of  any  they  had  seen. 
They  were  regular  movie  attendants, 
but  they  could  not  remember  clearly 
the  story  of  any  picture.  And  here 
occurs  another  trouble  that  commonly 
afflicts  the  picture-house  in  the  small 
town:  Like  the  circus  that  appears 
with  a  two-mile  parade  in  the  city, 
but  is  split  into  five  or  six  detach- 
ments to  serve  as  many  small  towns, 
the  movie  film  frequently  suffers  some 
most  disconnecting  mutilation  before 
it  reaches  the  smaller  houses.  Watch- 
ing some  of  these  films,  we  almost 
wonder  if  an  enterprising  spirit  had 
not  picked  up  the  trimmings  after 
the  censors  were  through  and  pieced 
them  together  in  an  effort  to  make  a 
little  comedy  of  his  ovm  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  best  pictures  should 
not  go  to  the  smaller  places — often 
they  do.  If  the  manager  doesn't 
bring  them  of  his  own  accord,  it  res1» 
with  the  townspeople  to  demand  them. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  pictures 
for  tihe  younger  children.  This  -  is 
something  especially  for  women  to  look 
after.  Some  of  the  most  ibeautiful 
films  shown  in  any  department  of  the 
moving  picture  art  are  Hans  Ander- 
sen's "Seven  Swans,"  and  "Snow- 
White."  Few  people  ever  get  past 
the  stage  of  enjoying  these;  certainly 
there  never  comes  a  time  when  they 
are  not  the  better  for  seeing  them. 

In  fact,  the  whole  movie  business  is 
properly  a  women's  community  con- 
cern. It  is  through  the  influence  of 
v%'omen's  organizations,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  the  film  "The  Turn 
of  the  Road,"  brought  to  Canada  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  being  shown 
throughout  the  countrj'.  But  it  isn't 
just  a  matter  for  organized  women  or 
women  in  any  official  capacity. 
Every  woman's  children  and  her 
neighbor's  children,  and  all  her  young 
relatives  and  friends,  are  close  friends 
of  the  moving  pictures;  it  is  rather  a 
family  and  friendly  duty  for  her  to 
become  acquainted  with  them  herself. 
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Commercial  Art  for  Girls 


By  ETHEL   CHAPMAN 


A  GIRL    in    a    small    Ontario 
town      found      herself      up 
against  the  problem  of  helping 
to    support   a    family,    and    she 
had   no    way  of   making  money. 
She    knew    that    she    had    some 
talent    as    an    artist — she 
could  draw  very  well  and 
paint  a  little  and  she  loved 
it,  but  she  couldn't  sell  her 
pictures.     She  didn't  know, 
and    none    of    her    friends 
knew,   that   ability   as   an 
artist  could  be  turned  into 
a  means  of  making  a  sure 
and   dependable   income. 

So   she   put   her   paints 
and     brushes     away     and 
came  to  the  city  to  learn 
stenography.      She  "wast- 
ed  six   months   in   a  busi- 
ness college,"  she  says,  be- 
fore   she    found    that   she 
could   go  on  with   a  kind 
of   art  that   was   wanted, 
something    that     would 
make  it  possible  for  her  to 
do  the  work  sne  liked  be- 
cause  it   would    bring    in 
the  money  she  had  to  have. 
She     left    the    business    college, 
went  to  an  art  school,  and  en- 
tered the  field  of  what  is  com- 
monly   called    commercial    art, 
though  she  says  the  term  "com- 
mercial" is  not  fair  to  the  work; 
it  is  pure  art  as  truly  as  is  the 
painting  of  a   masterpiece  for  an  art 
gallery. 

That  was  four  or  five  years  ago. 
The  girl  has  no  financial  worries  now. 
We  gather  that  her  income  is  seldom 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
and  sometimes  twice  that  amount. 
There  were  two  fundamental  reasons 
for  her  success;  she  was  gifted  for  the 
w^jrk — she  was  born  an  artist,  and  she 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to 
make  herself  an  artist  afterwards. 
Without  both  of  these  no  one  can  hope 
to  succeed;  with  both  of  them  the  pro- 
fession is  as  sure  financially  as  it  is 
interesting   and   full    of   possibilities. 

T^HERE  must  be  many  other  girls 
^  with  artistic  talent  and  ambitions 
who  see  no  way  of  adapting  them.  Of 
course  there  may  sometimes  be  a  delu- 
sion as  to  whether  ability  is  real  or 
not;  it  is  a  tragedy  for  the  girl  with- 
out the  necessary  talent  to  try  to  make 
her  way  in  this  field  when  there  are  so 
many  other  thing:;  that  she  might  do 
well.  About  the  only  clue  successful 
artists  will  give  from  their  own  experi- 
ence is  that  they  always  wanted  to 
draw  from 
the  time 
they  could 
hold  a  pen- 


Erane  Mowat, 
whose  adver- 
tising: drawings 
of  children,  are 
attracting  at- 
tention. 


Anne  Harris, 
one  of  Can- 
ada's success- 
fill  decorators. 
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cil.  A  girl 
whose  worli 
is  becoming 
pretty  well 
known,  when  asked  how  she  came  to 
go  into  commercial  art,  said:  "I  al- 
ways liked  to  draw.  As  long  ago  as  I 
can  remember  an  old  darky  maid  in 
our  house  used  to  set  me  on  the  table 
and  draw  faces  for  me  to  copy.  She 
taught  me  by  counting — one  stroke  for 
the  forehead,  one  for  the  nose  and  one 
for  the  chin.  I  was  too  little  to  count 
very  well  for  myself  and  sometimes  I 
used  to  get  an  extra  one  in.  Whether 
chis  started  it  or  not,  from  that  time 
on  I  was  always  drawing.  When  1 
was  old  enough  I  took  lessons  and  my 
father  had  ambitions  that  I  should  be 
a  real  painter.  I  think  it  was  a  keen 
disappointment  to  him  when  I  finally 
settled  into  making  iilluatrations  in- 
stead of  pictures." 

After  all,  the  art  that  reaches  the 
masses  of  the  people  has  something  ap- 
pealingly  human  about  it.  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  far-reaching  in  its  influence, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  than  the 
pictures   treasured   in   art  galleries. 

JUST  how  does  a  girl  go  about  train- 
ing for  "commercial"  art?  First 
she  must  go  to  some  art  school 
to  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
drawing.  The  tuition  fees  for 
this  would  amouftt  to  perhaps 
fifty  dollars  for  a  school  year. 
When  she  finishes  the  course  it 
is  probable  that,  however,  much 
she  knows  about  drawing, 
she  knovre  little  of  how  to 
adapt  it.  The  majority 
of  girls  go  into  engraving 
houses  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship, watching  ex- 
perienced artists  at  work, 
picking  up  what  they  can 
for  themselves  and  prac- 
tising. In  few  other  oc- 
cupations is  a  girl  so  en- 
tirely dependent  on  her- 
self. She  has  to  assure 
the  engraving  house  that 
she  can  draw  before  they 
will  let  her  in  at  all;  then 
they  take  her  on  without 
salary  until  she  can  do 
piece  work  that  they  can 
use.  This  may  be  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  per- 
haps not  for  a  year. 
Shortly  after  her  work 
can  be  used,  she  may  be- 
gin on  a  salary  of  seven  or 
eight  dollars  a  week.  The  rate 
of  increase  depends  absolutely 
on  the  work  she  can  turn  out, 
if  she  is  witti  human  peopl« 
who  recogmize   ability    and   «r. 
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•SVHOLESOME-  NOURISHING  ^ndAPPETIZINQ 


Hello!  Smiler 


—you  know  the  type.  The  people 
who  are  always  cheery,  making 
sunshine  everywhere. 
They  are  a  contented,  happy,  heahhy 
crew,  HEALTHY— well,  they  haee  to  be. 
Cheeriness  depends  on  health.  And 
health  depends  on  the  consistent,  regular 
action  of  certain  internal  processes.  In 
one  word,  regularity. 

And  there  are  times  when  all  of  you  need  help — 
when  the  liver  needs  stimulating,  the  blood  purify- 
ing. 

Kkovah  Health  Salts  is  the  gentle,  pleasant  helper 
required  by  all.  It'll  get  you  fit  and  Icecp  you  lit — 
just  a  refreshing,  sparlding  drink  that  has  the  action 
of  a  natural  corrective.  You  take  it  when  you 
need  it. 


In  ilru  of  all 
Jtttltrt 


Makes  you  fit —Keeps  you  fit 


SUTCLIFFE  &  BINGHAM,  LIMITED 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 
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DaPAKTMENT  OF  NAViUi  SBKYtOa 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  impartin« 
a  eoonp^etc  education   in  Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Serriees 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
tfiose  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorousii 
rrounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying  for  entry 
as  aeeond  year  students  in   Canadian   Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  taie  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
■uatal,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation. History  and  Modem  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develorp- 
m«nt  or  further  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
laeot  of  the  Naval  Service,  Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  building  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  tima 
af  the  Halifax  disaster,  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimalt 
»aar  Victoria,    B.C. 

G.    J.    DESBARATS, 
Deputy   Minister  of  the  Naval   Serviea, 
tJiuiatlioTlzed  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for 
Ottawa.    February   Srd,    19 1«. 


You  Require  a  Garden 
to  Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

BRUCE'S  SEEDS 

will  do  the  rest. 

They  not  only  grow,  but  also 
produce  the  largest  and  best  crops. 

Free  for  the  asking.  Our  12S-page  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
riants,  Biilbs,  Poultry  Supplies,  Garden  Implements, 
etc.,  is  ready.     Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton        -         Ont. 

Eslablithed  70  yean.  221 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Roomt 
4S0  with  bath 


"m^t  mx^am" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


Eoropean  plan 
HcIosiT«lr 


C'^ntrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district.  Serriee 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  'Janadian  Pacific 
iV/:i.dior)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure)  Station. 
JisadquarterB  for  Motoi-  Tourists, 

Further  particulars  and  information  on  application. 

JOHN   DAVIDSON,   Manajrer. 


courage  its  development.  The  average 
full-fledged  artist  in  an  engraving 
house  earns  fifty  dollars  a  week,  but 
the  salaries  run  all  the  way  from 
thirty-five  to  eighty  dollars,  and,  in 
exceptional  cases  more. 

There  are  several  lines  to  be  taken 
up  in  an  engraving  house.  A  great 
many  girls  go  into  fashion  work.  To  a 
lay  person  there  is  something  very 
peculiar  in  the  way  fashion  drawing  is 
done.  Most  fashion  artists  specialize 
in  doing  a  certain  part  of  a  drawing — 
for  instance,  one  artist  will  draw  just 
faces,  another  will  sketch  figures,  an- 
other will  put  on  the  clothes  and  an- 
other wash  in  the  color  or  draw  the 
feet.  Another  may  do  nothing  but  de- 
tail work  putting  trimmings  on  dresses 
or  patterns  in  laces.  Specializing  in 
this  way  an  artist  attains  great  speed 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  salary. 
One  Jap  wash-artist  in  Canada  makes 
two  hundred  dollars  a  week;  a  girl 
drawing  faces  gets  seventy-five  dollars, 
another  sketching  outlines,  sixty-five. 
With  these  of  course  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  on  salaries  of  twenty- 
five,  twenty  or  even  fifteen  dollars  a 
week,  and  a  fashion  artist  has  to  reck- 
on on  two  months'  holidays  without 
salary   every    year. 

npHE  advertising  line  offers  more 
-*•  scope  for  the  artist's  individuality, 
and  may  take  a  very  high  form  of 
illustrating.  A  year  in  an  engraving 
house  is  sometimes  a  good  help  in 
training  for  this,  but  as  soon  as  a  girl 
can  make  her  way  alone  it  is  better  to 
go  at  free  lance  work.  Advertising 
agencies,  and  publishing  houses,  offer 
gnod  positions  and  some  of  the  large 
stores  have  art  departments  of  their 
o^\Ti  for  their  advertising  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Erane  Mowatt  is  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian girls  whose  work  in  this  line  is  be- 
coming rather  well  known.  Her  spe- 
cialty is  drawing  children  and  very 
live,  colorful  pictures  they  are,  with  a 
r-^st  apn^aline  daintiness  and  kick  in 
them.  Miss  Mowatt  always  liked  to 
draw  children,  and  even  while  she  was 
serving  her  apprenticeship  in  an  en- 
graving house  she  used  every  interval 
to  make  sketches  and  take  them  out 
to  show  to  possible  prospects.  Her  first 
free  lance  work  was  a  Mother.  Goose 
booklet  for  a  firm  manufacturing  an 
infants'  soap.  "I  went  into  the  man- 
ager's office  with  ten  cents  in  my  purse 
and  came  out  with  a  hundred-and-fifty 
dollar  order."     Since  then  she  has  had 


more  work  than  she  can  do  but  she  ia 
glad  to  have  had  the  experience  of  th« 
first  hard  year. 

Work  of  this  quality  is  on  a  level 
with  magazine  illustrating,  and  by  th« 
way,  too,  one  of  Canada's  leading 
illustrators  started  out  as  a  fashion 
artist.  Illustrating  seems  to  be  th« 
goal  to  which  the  majority  of  ambitious 
artists  aspire,  though  only  a  compar»- 
tive  few  ever  arrive.  For  those  who 
are  successful  too  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  fineness  and  interest  and  posgi- 
bilities  of  the  work. 

TT  seems  in  keeping  to  mention  here 
■*•  nother  line  for  the  woman  with 
practical  artistic  ability  —  interior 
decorating.  It  is  a  rather  unbroken 
field  in  Canada  yet,  but  we  have 
promise  of  excellent  possibilities  ahead. 
Even  now  the  few  good  decorators  who 
are  giving  all  their  time  to  the  work 
have  more  than  they  can  do.  There  is 
one  danger  spot  for  the  profession  here 
— that,  being  a  new  thing,  with  no 
definite  standard  established,  people 
may  undertake  the  work  without  a 
sufficient  uniderstanding  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  Three  years  is  not  too  much 
to  spend  learning  interior  decorating;  a 
university  course  would  take  longer.  If 
a  girl  with  ambitions  in  this  direction 
is  already  making  her  own  living  and 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  attend  day 
classes,  there  are  night  classes  at  the 
leading  technical  schools.  When  she 
has  finished  the  training  she  can  go  into 
business  for  herself  if  she  has  business 
ability  as  well  as  artistic  skill,  or  she 
can  take  a  position  with  a  house  furn- 
ishings store.  Most  of  the  large  de- 
partment stores  have  an  expert  to  con- 
sult with  their  customers  over  prob- 
lems of  furnishing  and  decorating  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  ap- 
preciate trained  artists.  The  income 
of  the  good  interior  decorator  leave* 
nothing  to  worry  about,  but  for  the 
right  woman  the  salary  will  come 
second  to  the  joy  of  creating  beautiful 
homes. 

Let  us  be  reminded  again  that  in  any 
line  of  art  work,  only  the  talented  girl 
can  succeed.  The  remunerative  re- 
turns are  good,  but  they  must  not  be 
the  first  consideration.  The  artist 
must  have  an  ideal.  If  she  works  just 
for  the  money  she  can  make  a  lot  of  it 
— for  a  while,  but  her  work  is  bound  to 
suffer.  She  must  also  work  hard  and 
make  some  sacrifices  for  her  art,  but 
she  should  not  let  her  art  so  absorb  her 
that  she  forgets  to  live,  fully  and  hap- 
pily with  and  for  other  people,  whiek 
IS,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  all  arts. 


Everybody's   Doing  It 

Continued  from  page   75 


which   had  grown   into  $500  had   now 
mounted  to  $2,680! 

She  says  she's  out  of  the  market  for 
good. 

Don't    Like   Women   Traders 

lyOMEN  traders  are  not  liked  by  the 
'»  majority  of  brokers.  Most  brok- 
ers assert  that  women  are  not  good 
losers;  when  they  win,  they  take  all 
the  credit  to  themselves  for  their  un- 
erring judgment;  when  they  lose  they 
go  around  and  tell  all  their  friends  that 
their  "broker  has  rotten  judgment." 

"Have  you  many  women  trading 
with  you?"  a  broker  who  has  been  on 
the  street  more  than  forty  years  was 
asked. 

"Thank  God,  no!"  was  his  heart-felt 
reply. 

"Why  the  fervor?" 

"Because  they're  poor  lo.sers;  they 
play  hunches,  instead  of  reasoning  out 
what  they  should  do;  they  won't  take 
an  ordinate  amount  of  profit  but  want 
to  hang  on  until  a  slump  may  come 
which  will  wipe  out  their  profits;  not 
for  me,"  concluded  this  broker. 

Unlisted  Securities 

T^HE  transactions  in  unlisted  secur- 
A  ities  during  1919  far  exceed  those 
of  any  previous  year,  and  there  were 
sensational  advances  made.  One  brok- 
er who  probably  knows  more  about 
these  stocks  than  any  other  in  the 
country  informed  a  friend  a  few  days 
ago  that  his  1919  turn-over  had  been 


in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  Some  spectacu- 
lar advances  were:  Atlantic  Sugar 
Common,  which  went  from  $15  to  $75; 
Imperial  Oil.  from  the  equivalent  of 
$25  to  $80;  Canadian  Machinery  Com- 
mon, from  $14  to  $30. 

Pikers  are  found  in  Canada,  as 
everywhere  else,  men  who  want  to  run 
a  "shoe-string"  into  a  million.  But  the 
prize  piker  of  the  Dominion  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  Montreal.  He  visited 
a  firm  composed  of  three  hustling 
young  brokers,  and  some  weeks  ago, 
after  he  had  established  himself  on 
what  he  thought  was  a  firm  footing  of 
acquaintanceship,  persuaded  one  of  the 
trio  to  buy  him  some  North  American 
Pulp — a  stock  with  no  par  value,  and 
then  selling  at  a  shade  under  $5.  His 
margin  on  the  amount  he  bought 
amounted  to  only  $50— and  even  that 
amount  he  didn't  put  up,  but  merely 
gave  a  promise  to  pay.  The  stock 
shaded  off  a  fraction  and  his  margin 
was  wiped  out. 

What  do  jou  think  this  nervy  piker 
did  next?  He  visited  his  broker-ac- 
quaintance, and  asked  him  to  buy 
Spanish   River  Common. 

"How  about  your  margin?"  the 
broker  asked. 

"Oh,  never  mind  margin,"  was  his 
astonishing  reply.  "Just  buy  a  few 
shares  for  me,  as  soon  as  the  market 
opens,_and  sell  later  in  the  day  as  soon* 
as  it  is  up  a  couple  of  points,  and  let 
me  have  a  check  for  the  profits!" 
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The    Complete    Solution 
of   the   Storage    Problem 

nENNISTEEl 

^^^M         Made  in  Canada  l_^ 

Stationery    Cabinet 

Not«  how  it  takes  care  of  a  dozen  kinds 
of  supplies,  as  well  ub  cash  box, 
stamped  cheques,  receipts,  labels,  etc., 
stationery  often  damaged  by  dust  and 
wet,  mice  and  rats.  With  a  DENNIS- 
STEEL  cabinet,  your  more  valuable 
material  is  safe  from  thieves  and  pro- 
tected against  fire. 

Adjustable  shelves  make  this  cabinet 
elastic  enough  to  meet  all  ordinary  re- 
quirements. We  make  special  cabinets 
to  order  for  other  cases.  Yale  combin- 
ation locks,  best  construction  and  ma- 
terial throughout.  Write  for  illustrated 
folders. 

We  also  make  Steel  Wardrobe  Lockers* 
Steel  Shelving,  Bins,  Etc. 


The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 
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Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
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Vancouver 

MADDN  (J   C^vrtADA 

This   Sign  on  your 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Guar- 
antees you  the  Highest  Quality 
in  Material,  Workmanship  and 
Service. 

The  Direct  from  Factory 
to  user  plan  of  selling  the 
"Mitchell"  makes  this  possible. 

Write  or  Phone   Dept.    '*M**  for 
our  Free  Trial  Offer 

DO    \T  TO-DAY 


\ 


™^ MITCHELL  CLEANER  >uM,Tto 

589  5T  CATHERINE  ST.  V  : 

MONTREAL 

:'j  MANNING  flRCACE  ANNEX  RIDEflUSWALLERSf 
I  TOaONTO       OTTAWA 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


"Diamond    Dyes"    Make    Old,    Shabby, 
Faded   Apparel   Just   Like    New. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dj'ps,'  fjuarantpcd  to  Rive  a 
new,  rich,  fadrlpss  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockinjrs,  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A   Direction    Book    is   in   packafje. 

To    matdi    any    material,    have    dealer 
show  yoii  "Diamonil   Dye"  (Vi'or  '^ard. 
7.'ell3  and  Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, Canada,  and   Burlington,  Vt. 
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H.   V.   Tyrrell,   General   Manager 
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A   10%   Saving  on  Diamonds 

has  been  made  possible  by 
the  unusual  selling  plan  of 
DIAMONDS  Limited,  of 
Toronto.  We  are  the  only 
Company  in  Canada  sell- 
ing Diamonds  exclusively 
by  mail.  Without  high 
rents  or  salesman,  we  gua- 
rantee to  save  you  10%  or 
more  on  any  diamond 
"Direct  by  Mail" 

Eight   Months   to    Pay 

If  you  wish,  you  need  simply 
send  a  small  deposit  with  order 
and  pay  the  balance  in  eight 
monthly  instalments  while  wear- 
ing the  diamond.  No  red  tape — 
and   confidential. 


.^\^^U//i 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

The  Diamond  you  choose  will 
be  sent  on  approval  so  you  may 
judge  its  quality  and  value — to 
be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
—28  PAGE  BOOKLET  FREE 
illustrates  all  the  newest  Dia- 
mond Mountings,  and  explains 
fully  our  "Direct  by  Mail"  plan. 
Send  your  name  and  address 
today  for  free  copy. 

DIAMONDS     LIMITED 

Dept   43.     6   Temperance    St. 
TORONTO,     ONT.         (2^ 
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— assure  well  - 
planned,  arUs- 
;  io  oom/oTtable 
hi>mes.  Keitii'fi 
Mafca£in«,  for  20 
years  a.  leadinv 
authority  o  n 
home  •  tuildinK 
full     of     helpful 


f^irr  ^O  C^ft-Aw  2  P^^^  books  (your  choice  fron* 
uig  «p^  Vflicr  t^)  biingaJows,  C!Otta«e«,  an-I 
2-«tory  houses— in  framp,  stucco  and  brick,  and  ft 
bocne-biiilding  number;!  of  Keith'?— J2  {in  Canada 
$2.26).  Or,  entire  eet  of  10  plan  books  <320  plan.'i  and 
Keith's  for  1  year— $t  (in  Canada,  W.50). 
Keith   Corporation,    382    Abbay    Bldg.,    Minneapolift 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

I ncorporated   A.D.    1851 

Assets  over  $7  000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine.  Automobile,  Explotion. 
Riott.  Civil  Commotions  and  Striket 

HEAD  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 


TF  your  friends  read 
-*-  you  can  save  them 
money  and  make  mone} 
for  yourself.  Have  your 
neighbors  join  the 
MacLean  TWO  YEAR 
CLUB.  A  postal  will 
bring    full     particulars. 

Uepf.  B-2 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 
TORONTO 
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Rugged  as  the   Canadian  Rockies 


THE  rugged  endurance  of  the  Prest-0- 
Lite  Battery  is  responsible  for  its 
leadership  in  Canada. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
cars  pictured — each  of  a  different  make — 
are  but  a  few  of  those  now  equipped  with 
Prest-0-Lite  Batteries  before  leaving  the 
factory. 

More  than  thirty  leading  car  manufac- 
turers, and  tens  of  thousands  of  wise 
motorists  have  joined  the  Prest-0-Lite  clan 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  motor  car 
manufacturers  now  use  Prest-0-Lite  Bat- 
teries as  standard  equipment. 

Day  by  day  Prest-0-Lite  is  getting  far- 


ther and  farther  in  the  lead.  Now  sold  in 
over  400  Canadian  cities  and  towns,  by 
over   500   Canadian  merchants. 

The  Prest-0-Lite  is  truly  and  honestly 
Canadian-built  and  Canadian-priced.  It  is 
made  by  Canadian  workmen  in  Canadian 
shops,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  based  upon 
actual  Canadian  costs. 

Prest-0-Lite  Service  relieves  you  of  all 
bother  about  the  battery's  insides. 

See  that  your  new  battery  is  a  Prest-0- 
Lite.  You  will  be  delighted  with  its  power 
and  endurance — its  speed  in  starting — the 
rhythmic  throb  of  your  engine — the  bril- 
liancy of  your  headlights. 

There  is  a  Prest-0-Lite  Service  Station 
near  you.     Call  or  write  for  literature. 


PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Dept.  C-119  Prest-O-Lite  Building,  Toronto 

Branches:  IToronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

More  than  200  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stafiotit  covering  Canada  from  Coast  to  Coast.^ 
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The  H&jver  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this— flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  lijfe 


The  costliness  of  rugs  today  makes  advisable  their  careful  preser- 
vation. Frequent  and  thorough  cleaning  prolongs  their  years  of 
usefulness  and  beauty.  Such  cleaning  consists  of  three  essentials: 
Beating — to  dislodge  destructive  embedded  grit;  Sweeping — to 
straighten  crushed  nap  and  detach  stubborn  clinginglitter;  Suction- 
cleaning — to  remove  surface  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  combines  all 
three.     And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

"DheHO  OVER 

It     Beats  —  as     it     S'weeps  —  as     it     Cleans 


Tm;  HoovKR  Sicik'n  .Sv\  i-.hHi  k  Company   ov  Canada.    1>imitei> 
The  oldett  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

H  A  M  I  Lc  ON,     Ontario 
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War  Loans 

of  the 

Dominion 

of 

Canada 


Whether  you  desire  to  add 
to  your  holdings  or  to  sell, 
we  place  at  your  disposal 
unexcelled  facilities  enabling 
us  to  give  prompt  service. 
Special  attention  given  to 
all  War  Loan  Business. 

Yam  engalrita  or  orders  wilt  it 
appreciated 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Inetalmcnt  SeeurlUcs 
UNION  BANK  BLDG. 
TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 
74  BROADWAY 
310  BELMONT  HOUSE 
1022  HARRIS  TRUST  BLDa 
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TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

NEW  YORK 

VICTORIA 

CHICAGO 


Made  in 
A  merica- 
Uled 

^mund  the 
world 


You  will  find 

Ksterbrook 
Pens 

in  every  country 
in  the  world 

Esterbrook   Pens  are 
popular  because  they 
are  made  exactly  right 
to  do  t  he  work  required . 
The  right  shape — 
the    right    finish- — 
the  right  pen  point 
and  degree  of  firm- 
ness  or   flexibility 
to  suit  the  greatest 
number  of  peo- 
ple and  writing 
uses. 

Made  just  right 
for  over  60  years. 
Send  or  telephone 
to  your  nearest 
dealer,  asking  for 
samples.  ]5c  a 
dozen,  assorted  or 
of  your  favorite 
pen. 


THE  ESTERBROOK^ 

PEN  MFG.  CO. 

16-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents;  Brown 
Bros..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


EsierbrookPens 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

ARE  THE  BEST 

Por    sale    by     All     Leading     Furnltura 
Dealers. 

•MACEY    STYLE    BOOK,"   full    of    In. 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


BUSINESS<91NVESTMENTS 


Conditions  Are  Sound  To-Day 


JanADA  pURNITURE^UFACTlJRERS 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO. 


THE  business  situation  for  the  month 
is  developing  along  \  ery  satisfactory 
lines.  iViewedfrom  a  financial  stand- 
point conditions  are  sounder  than  they 
have  been  during  the  past  year.  There 
has)  been  a  tendency  during  the  war  years 
to^develop  a  type  of  financing  that  some 
authorities  have  considered  to  be  bordering 
on  inflation.  For  instance,  to  meet  its 
war  -  time  requirements  the  Canadian 
Government  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
banks,  so  heavily  that  it  was  impossible 
without  unduly  restricting  their  activities 
to  withdraw  this  amount  from  circulation. 
The  banks,  therefore,  borrowed  again  from 
the  Government  to  meet  this  demand 
made  upon  them.  While  this  is  sound 
enough  financing,  it  is  considered  a  favor- 
able sign  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  gross  assets  of  the  bank  due 
to  the  taking  up  by  the  Government  of 
short-term  securities  that  had  been  sold 
to  the  banks.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  payment  of  Victory  Loan  subscrip- 
tions,'^ while  the  banks  in  turn  have  re- 
duced their  liabilities  to  the  Government 
by  special  financing  made  possible  by  the 
War  Measures  Act.  In  this  way  what 
might  have  been  termed  inflation  has  been 
satisfactorily  met.  While  saving  deposits 
for  the  month  remain  practically  un- 
changed there  is  an  advance  in  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  loans,  which  show  a 
healthy  condition  of  business. 

There  is  another  interesting  matter  that 
will  have  its  influence  on  business  con- 
ditions and  that  is  a  movement  toward 
standardization.  The  railways  and  other 
public  utilities  are  getting  together  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  unnecessary  differentiation 
in  equipment.  This  movement  will  cer- 
tainly have  its  effect  in  curtailing  un- 
necessary costs,  and  will  in  so  much  serve 
to  place  many  of  the  companies  interested 
in  a  better  financial  position. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  different  groups  of  trade,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  change  in  the  situation. 
The  general  onward  march  of  prices  con- 
tinues The  declines  that  are  prophesied 
in  some  quarters  from  time  to  time  are  as 
far  away  as  ever.  In  the  drygoods  trade 
some  contend  that  the  mill  prices  have 
reached  their  maximum.  There  is  al- 
ways room  for  questioning  such  an  opinion, 
but  even  granting  its  correctness  it  would 
be  1921  before  the  influence  of  any  decline 
from  the  maximum  would  be  felt  in  retail 
trade  circles. 

There  are  several  factors  that  unite  to 
maintain  a  condition  of  high  prices.  In 
the  case  of  wool  and  cotton  it  is  a  matter  of 
actual  shortage  that  has  kept  prices  high. 
The  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  suggestion  of  any  change  in 
these  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  silk  another  condition 
prevails.  The  Japanese  produce  or  con- 
trol 90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production 
of  silk,  and  the  prices  are  purely  specula- 
tive in  character.  While  this  is  so  there  is 
only  a  slight  possibility  of  change,  because 
the  only  situation  that  could  offset  this 
speculative  element  is  a  falling  demand, 
and  with  the  present  depleted  conditions 
of  stocks  this  is  hardly  within  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

There  is  a  growing  difficulty  in  building 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  all 
building  lines,  so  that  much  work  is  being 
left  uncompleted.  There  is  also  a  decided 
tightening  in  the  matter  of  steel,  and  steel 
for  some  purposes  is  almost  unobtainable. 
In  other  building  lines  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  As  an  isolated  instance  of  change 
in  prices  take  lath,  made  largely  from  cull 
lumber,  that  prior  to  the  war  sold  at  $2.75. 
The  same  thing  is  now  seUing  at  $19.00 
with  practically  no  supplies  available  even 
at  these  figures.  The  hope  that  these 
unprecedented  prices  might  react  on  the 
situation  _  will  hardly  be  realized,  the 
scarcity  is  too  acute,  and  the  producers, 
with  enormous  export  contracts  ahead  of 
them,  are  not  in  a  mood  to  make  conces- 
sions for  domestic  business. 


There  is  another  interesting  sidelight  on 
building  prices,  interesting  for  its"  unex- 
pectedness, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
wide  demand  for  cars  and  for  high-priced 
cars  has  been  the  large  factor  in  the  very 
material  advance  in  glass  prices.  The 
demand  for  closed  cars  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  taxed  the  abilities  of  the  fac- 
tories to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
plate  glass;  that  the  Belgian  mills,  the 
largest  producers,  can  only  provide  in 
comparatively  limited  quantities. 

In  the  clothing  and  men's  wear  trade  an 
interesting  situation  is  also  developing. 
There  has  been  of  late  a  wave  of  cancel- 
lation orders  breaking  upon  the  manufac- 
turer. This  is  probably  merely  a  revulsion 
from  the  too  optimistic  feeling  of  the  past 
months  and  does  not  represent  failure  of 
confidence.  Merchants  have  been  fearful 
of  getting  only  short  deliveries,  and  have 
therefore  built  their  orders  up  to  more 
than  their  actual  requirements.  There 
has  developed  of  late  some  uncertainty  in 
this  business  owing  to  the  rigorous  action 
of  the  Board  of  Commerce,  and  as  a  result 
there  has  ^rown  up  a  feeling  that  it  may  be 
well  to  restrict  purchases.  "This  feeling, 
however,  is  merely  a  passing  phase  that  is 
offset  here  as  elsewhere  by  a  very  marked 
shortage  of  goods.  One  large  manufac- 
turer is  still  working  on  his  fall  1919  orders. 
In  another  case  a  merchant  who  was  ac- 
customed to  buy  2,000  dozens  of  a  certain 
type  of  hats  has  been  informed  by  the 
manufacturer  that  they  can  only  supply 
him  120  dozens.  Such  are  the  conditions, 
generally  prevailing,  in  this  line. 

So  it  goes  in  all  lines.  In  food  products 
there  is  an  advancing  market  in  practically 
every  line  of  goods,  with  no  present  indica- 
tion of  any  possible  change.  The  same 
condition  applies  in  regard  to  drugs,  and 
in  fact  almost  everywhere. 

It  is  a  condition  of  actual  shortage,  due 
to  limited  supplies  of  raw  materials,  to  the 
high  cost  of  labor,  and  to  incidental  items 
of  freight  rates  and  exchange.  All  these 
factors  combine  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  unstinted  delivery,  and  all  as  a  result 
help  to  assure  a  continuance  of  high  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  business 
as  a  whole  does  not  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  these  conditions.  There  is  an  almost 
unlirnited  demand  for  all  commodities 
offering  and  the  serious  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion is  the  shortage  of  supplies.  In  so 
far  as  this  is  a  factor  trade  is  suffering, 
suffering  from  restricted  deliveries.  This 
condition,  however,  has  resulted  in  an 
enlarging  of  the  field  of  business,  bringing 
to  the  fore  many  products  that  were  for- 
merly unknown  and  would  probably  have 
remained  so  had  standard  lines  been 
obtainable  in  abundance.  In  this  way 
the  business  that  has  been  restricted  in  one 
direction  has  branched  out  in  another,  so 
there  has  been  no  acute  hardship  to  any 
department  of  trade.  Credit  conditions 
are  considered  unusually  good  in  most 
lines.  High  prices  and  limited  profits 
are  making  it  more  imperative  for  the 
merchant  to  take  his  discounts,  and  more 
than  ever  business  is  being  conducted  on  a 
short  -  term  basis.  This  has  all  proved 
very  satisfactory  for  everyone,  and  despite 
high  prices  and  the  other  detrimental 
conditions  business  continues  to  be  on  a 
very  satisfactory  basis. 


Amherst,  N.S. 

/  thoroughly  enjoy  the  reading 
of  your  magazine  and  would  not 
■want  to  be  without  it.  Many  of 
the  stories  are  Canadian  with  the 
breath  of  the  wide,  full  spaces  of 
our  own  land  in  them,  which  is 
as  it  sliould  be;  while  the  reviews 
and  ot'ner  articles  are  all  full  of 
interest  and  useful  information. 

Wisldng  you  every  success, 
C.  A.  L. 
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THE  GRAVE  DRUG  MENACE 

By  EMILY  F.  MURPHY 


Magistrate  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 


Foreword 


MY  OBJECT  in  writing  for  Maclean's  Magazine  jour  articles  on  the  subject 
oj  Drug  Addiction  has  been  to  show:    (1)  Hotu  widespread  this  evil  has 
become  in  Canada;   What  the  Federal  GovernmerU  has  done  to  check  it; 
and  what  jurther  steps  should  be  taken  by  them  to  this  end. 

•(2)     To  discuss  its  relation  to  insanity,  crime,  racial  deterioration  and  social 
wastage. 

(3)  To  consider  whether  prohibitory  liquor  laws  lead  to  the  increase  oj 
drug  consumption. 

(4)  To  throw  some  light  on  "the  gradual  reduction"  or  "ambulatory 
method"  as  practised  by  the  medical  projession,  and  to  show  how  it  has  failed 
to  cure. 

(5)  To  tell  how  the  habit  is  most  jreqnently  acquired,  and  how  the  illicit 
traffic  in  drugs  is  carried  on. 

(6)  T(i  shoyj  vjhat  the  police-arm  oj  the  Government  is  doing  to  grapple 
with  the  evil,  and  how  the  cases  are  usually  dealt  with  in  our  Courts,  oj  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction.   ■ 

(7)  _  To  consider  vjhether  drug  addiction  is  a  crime  or  a  disease,  or  both. 
While  jacing  the  drug  evil  without  blinkers.  I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  it 

without  offending  the  sensibilities  oj  the  readers.  The  only  excuse  any  writer  or 
worker  can  have  jor  acquaintin-g  the  public  with  the  particulars  oj  this  or  other 
social  evils,  is  that  the  public  mocy  be  warned  oj  their  dangers,  and  aroused  to 
strike  them  down  bejore  they  gain  the  .^trangle-hold. 

A II  honest  and  orderly  persons  should  rightly  know  that  there  are  men  and  women  who  bat- 
ten and  jatien  on  the  agony  oj  the  unjortunate  drug-habit  —  palm.er-worms  and  human  cater- 
pillars, ivho  should  be  trodden  under  joot  like  the  despicable  grubs  that  they  are. 

And  all  jolks  oj  gentle  and  open  hearts  should  know  that  among  us  there  are  girls  and  glorious 
lads  who,  without  any  obliquity  in  themselves,  have  become  victims  to  the  thrall  oj  opiates.  "Till 
they  perish  and  they  suffer — Some  'tis  whispered — do^vn  in  hell."  It  is  fitting  then,  that  both  as 
readers  and  writcrs,^  we  should  approach  this  urgent  matter  with  teachable  spirits,  with  tolerance 
jor  each  pther's  opinions;  and  with  wills  ready  to  act  in  conjunction  where  duty  seems  to  direct. 


'N    OPIUM    smoker    has 

questioned,  "If  I  should 

gain    heaven    for   a   pice 

(coin),  why  should  you 

be  envious?" 

His  question  is  based 
on  two  lies.  The 
smoker  dees  not  gain 
heaven,  and  we  are  not 
envious. 

Certain    slack-twist- 
ed persons  of  both 
sexas,  in  search  of  pos- 
sible adventures,  or  de- 
sirous of  surcease  from 
the  pain  cf  their  own  in- 
efficiency, may  be  led  to 
think  there  is  something  felicitous  in  the  smoker's  "heaven" 
as  here  set  forth,  but  they  think  amiss. 

One  has  but  to  come  closely  in  touch  with  the  smoker  to 
know  that  his  vaunted  "pipe  dreams"  are  not  invariable 
visions  of  moon-haunted  nights,  flower-starred  islands, 
and  the  hushing  of  velvet  wings. 

On  the  country,  he  dreams  more  often  of  tremendou.s 
glooms  and  fatal  slopes,  so  that  he  cries  aloud  for  help 
with  a  voiceless  throat. 

Instead  of  a  heaven,  his  open-eyed  dream  ultimately 
becomes  a  terrible  hell,  "a  dwelling  deadly  cold,  full  of 
bloody  eagles  and  pale  adders." 

Opium  addicts,  especially  it  they  be  poetic,  throw  a  lure 
over  their  vice  and  write  of  it  as  "a  song  that  sleeps  in  the 
blood,"  but  few  write  of  their  tears  that  are  bitter  as  ink. 


and  how  they  get  to  know  all  the  untold  sorrows  of  the 
world. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  tell  these  things,  for  every  drug- 
fiend  is  a  liar.  The  dream  in  their  blood  is  only  a  morbid 
and  clamorous  appetite — yes,  and  a  vulgar  one. 

Besides,  an  inveterate  user  of  drugs  has  no  more  blood 
in  his  body  than  a  shrimp.  Indeed,  because  of  their  pallor 
and  extreme  emaciation  the  Chinese  denominate  the  ad- 
vanced addicts  as  "opium  ghosts."  And  the  name  is 
apt.  being  descriptive  above  all  others  of  these  ashy-faced, 
half-witted  droolers;  these  unfortunate  cring- ^ 
ing  creatures  who  are  so  properly  castigated 
by  the  whips  and  scorpions  they  have  made 
for  themselves. 

"Why  then  do  they  smoke?"  you  ask. 
Again  I  reply,  for  forgetfulness.  Maybe, 
they  smoke  too  for  the  excitation  of  the 
senses,  an  effect  which  the  new  smoker 
gets  on  five  grains  but  which,  it  is  said, 
requires  as  high  as  270  grains  for  an  old 
smoker. 

Leads  to  Broken  Homes 

SOMETIMES,  a  man  will  come  to  the  ma- 
gistrate to  tell  of  his  domestic  infelicity 
and  how  his  wife  has  deteriorated  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  She  has  become  care- 
less of  her  appearance,  and  indolent;  neglects 
her  home,  and  remains  away  all  night,  or  even 
for  days.  He  has  thought  of  every  reason 
but  opiates,  and  is  staggered  when  the  idea  is 
first  suggested  to  him.     Then,  he  begins  to 


He    dreams   more    often   of    trem  endous  glooms  and  fatal  slopes. 


understand  why  she  stole  money  from  him;  the  reason  she 
sold  her  jewelry;  why  she  has  become  so  ill-looking  and  her 
face  so  fretted  with  wrinkles.  He  begins  to  comprehend 
the  cause  of  her  continuous  despondence  and  her  desire  to 
commit  suicide,  and  why  she  is  "gey  ill  to  live  wi'.  " 

A  man  or  woman  who  becomes  an  addict  seeks  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  use  the  drug,  and  avoids  those  of  his  own 
social  status.  This  explains  the  amazing  phenomenon  of 
an  educated  gentlewoman,  reared  in  a  refined  atmosphere, 
consorting  with  the  lowest  classes  of  yellow  and  black 
men.  It  explains,  too,  why  sometimes  a  white  woman 
deserts  or  "farms  out"  a  half-blood  infant,  or  on  rare  oc- 
casions brings  it  to  the  juvenile  court  for  adoption. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  the  woman  loses  con- 
trol of  herself;  her  moral  senses  are  blunted,  and  she  be- 
comes "a  victim"  in  more  senses  than  one.  When  she 
acquires  the  habit,  she  does  not  know  what  lies  before  her; 
later,  she  does  not  care.  She  is  a  young  woman  who  is 
years  upon  years  old. 

Realizing  that  no  woman  may  become  or  remain  de- 
graded  without   all  women   suffering,   you  may  attempt 

something  in  the 
way  of  salvage,  only 
to  find  that  to  re- 
form her  would  be 
about  as  difficult  as 
making  Eve  from  the 
original  rib.  Unre- 
strained by  decor- 
um, void  of  delicacy 
of  soul,  moulded  by 
vice,  the  companion  of  debauchees  and 
drabs,  she  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
desperately  "down-and-out"  women 
who,  for  her  life  dictum,  has  taken  the 
words  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Sometimes,  her  husband  takes  lier  to 
another  city;  or  the  police  may  gather 
her  in  for  a  term  in  jail.  Sometimes, 
she  goes  to  the  asylum,  and  sometimes 
she  dies,  but  more  often  she  just  lives 
on,  a  burden  and  heartscald  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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When  we  consider  the  quiet  in- 
sidious way  in  which  the  drug 
habit  lays  hold  on  those  who  dally 
"with  it;  how  it  distorts  the  moral 
sense   of   the   habitue,   and   the 
«normous   human   wastage   that 
results  therefrom,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Terry  who 
describes  drug 
addiction  as  "one 
of  the  most  vast, 
■complex,  and  de- 
pressing chapters 
of   national   and 
international 
life,  and  one 
which  has  no  par- 
allel   in    all    the 
stories  of  human 
misery  and  mis-  • 
understanding." 

But  while  we 
have  been  speak- 
ing  of  opium 
smoking,itshould 
be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  the 
least  common 
form  of  drug  ad- 
diction owing  to 
the  difficulties  at- 
tending its  prac- 
tice,  and  the 
greater  proba- 
bilities of  its  de- 
tection by  the 
police. 

Its  derivatives, 
such  as  morphin, 
heroin,  and  codein 
are,  however, 
used  enormously, 
especially  by  the 
male'?  portion    of 

this  Dominion.  The  same  ratio  of  male  addicts  to  females 
prevails  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Towns,  who  has  studied  the  question  for  years, 
says:  "Women,  though  constitutionally  more  liable  than 
men  to  feel  the  need  of  medicines,  form  the  lesser  portion  of 
the  drug-taking  class." 

Women  are  more  given  to  the  use  of  veronal,  trional, 
sulfonal  and  other  habit-forming  drugs  which  are  taken  to 
relieve  insomnia,  without  the  users  realizing  the  attendant 
-dangers.  These  drugs  are  coal-tar  derivatives  and  do  not 
come  under  the  drugs  prohibited  by  the  Opium  and  Drugs 
Act  of  Canada. 

It  may  come  about  that,  some  day,  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  these  will  be  thought  advisable,  for,  after  all,  the 
man  who  said  "Anything  that  acts  like  an  opiate  is  an 
opiate,"  was  talking  very  sensibly.  The  users  do  not 
speak  of  these  drugs  as  opiates  but  as  "  hypnotics,"  al- 
though discriminating  persons  might  prefer  the  former 
word.  Physicians  say  the  effect  of  these  coal-tar  de- 
rivatives is,  to  thin  the  blood  and  disturb  the  heart's  action, 
thereby  producing  neurotics. 

Cocaine,  the  Most  Popular 

pERHAPS  the  most  popular  of  the  prohibited  drugs, 
in  Canada,  is  cocaine  in  that  its  use  does  not  require 
pipes  as  for  opium,  nor  subcutaneous  injections  as  for 
morphia.  It  is  also  more  easily  smuggled  and  gives  a 
quicker  and  more  intense  result  than  any  other  drug. 
Indeed,  the  snuffers  of  cocaine  are  frequently  designated 
as  "happy-dusters"  because  of  their  sense  of  exhilaration 
and  satisfaction.  Cocaine  has  the  distinction,  too,  ac- 
cording to  an  eminent  authority,  of  providing  for  its 
users  "the  shortest  cut  to  the  insane  asylum;  it  takes  them 
across  lots."  These  are  the  folks  who  hear  buzzing  and 
imperious  voices  from  the  night,  or  from  the  republic  of 
dead  men.  Remorse,  jealousy,  and  fear  make  themselves 
faces  that  leer,  glower  and  threaten,  while  an  unknown 
persecutor  pours  electricity  into  their  bodies,  or  poisons 
their  food.  Their  mood  varies  from  fierce  elation  to  that 
of  sullen,  sardonic  melancholy. 

Cocainomaniacs  are  commonly  called  "cokies,"  and,  as  a 
rule,  get  scant  sympathy  from  the  medical  men  or  police 
officials  who  are  obliged  to  deal  with  them. 

And  yet,  in  our  more  leisurely  hours,  the  most  case- 
hardened  of  us,  recalling  their  deplorable  condition  and 
fear-haunted  faces,  must  perforce  recall  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  said, 

I   have   looked   into  afi  men's  hearts. 

0  secret,  terrible  houses  of  beauty  and  pain — 

1  have  looked  into  all  men's  hearts, 

And  I  cannot  be  gay,  and  I  cannot  be  bitter  again. 

It  has  been  found  in  diiTerent  countries  that  the  use  of 
noxious  drugs  changes  from  time  to  time,  the  maximum 
a  ddiction  passing  to  the  one  mosteasily  procurable. 


An    open-eyed    in- 

sen.sate       in       the  I    n        t    h    e 

dread      Valley     of        tt    'i.    j    cj.    i 

the  Shadow  of  the      United  States, 
drug.  '        in  1907,  cocaine 

was  the  drug 
most  used  be- 
cause of  the 
breaking  up  of 
opium  smok- 
ing. Two  years 
later  opium 
had  a  revival 
and  claimed  25 
per  cent,  of  the 
addicts. 

In  1  9  09  , 
morphin  had 
driven  out 
nearly  all  competitors  and  was  favored  by  98  per  cent,  of  the 
addicts. 

In  1910,  heroin  began  to  be  used  and  by  1916  it  was  the 
daily  "dope"  of  81  per  cent,  of  the  addicts,  the  balance 
depending  largely  on  morphin. 

Heroin,  which  is  put  up  in  tablets,  is  a  derivative  of  mor- 
phin and  is  three  times  stronger  than  its  parent  drug. 

Has  the  Drug  Habit  Grown  in  Canada  ? 

TN  enquiring  into  the  growth  of  the  drug  habit  in  Canada, 
-•■  it  is  hard  to  secure  reliable  data  outside  that  given  in  the 
Government  Reports.  For  one  thing,  we  are  not  given  to 
tabulating  our  cases  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  get 
evidence  that  would  stand  in  a  court  of  justice.  For 
another  thing,  we  lack  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind, 
desiring  to  bolster  up  our  theories  or  pet  prejudices, 
rather  than  to  set  forth  the  naked  truth. 

Nearly  every  prohibitionist  will  advise  you  not  to  say 
publicly  that  the  drug  habit  has  increased,  lest  *'the 
liquor  people"  make  unfair  use  of  your  statement. 

Conversely,  the  liquor  people  make  absurd  and  sweeping 
statements  concerning  the  ill-effects  of  prohibitory  enact- 
ments, without  adducing  facts  or  figures  to  substantiate 
their  claims. 

The  same  difficulties,  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  are 
encountered  when  one  enquires  from  the  pharmacists, 
physicians,  military  authorities,  customs  officials,  alienists 
and  even  the  police  themselves.  People  are  prejudiced, 
indifferent,  ignorant,  or  fear  to  express  themselves  lest 
they  get  into  trouble  with  their  superior  officers  or 
with  their  departments.  The  great  ma- 
jority, however,  are  merely  unobservant 
and  inattentive.  The  constable  on  beat  who 
can  tell  whether  a  man  has  a  fit,  is  a  drug- 
addict,  or  only  sleeping  off  the  results  of 
"squirrel"  whiskey,  is  a  very  clever  fellow 
indeed,  and  heading  straight  for  the  Chief's 
chair  and  the  Chief's  salary. 

In  this  respect,  he  differs  little  from  those 
of  us  who  are  magistrates.  We  are  too  hur- 
ried and  too  worried  to  enquire  closely  into 
the  cause  of  the  mania.  We  like  to  think 
this  is  the  province  of  the  doctor,  and  that 
it  does  not  concern  us.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  person  committed,  pending  the 
orders  of  the  Attorney-General,  has  been  an 
habitual  user  of  narcotics,  and  some  of  us 
do  not  even  care. 

In  most  asylums  the  patients  are  only 
housed,  bathed  and  fed.  They  are  seldom 
individualized  for  treatment  as  if  they  were 
ill  at  home,  or  if  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  major- 
ity of  prisons.    No  one  seems  to  know  how 


many  convicts  are  drug-users. 
One  jail  surgeon  will  tell  you  the 
numbers  are  negligible;  others 
will  say  that  they  are  alarming 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
the  traffic  of  drugs,  or  to  keep 
the  prisoner's  friends  from  sup- 
plying him  surreptitiously. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  a  fine 
majority  of  official  persons  who 
are  not  afraid  of  the  truth.  If 
prohibitory  enactments  lead  to 
an  increase  of  drug  addiction, 
they  desire  to  know  it  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  for  and 
intelligently  cope  with  the  men- 
ace, even  as  they  are  doing  with 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Among  the  other  classes  men- 
tioned, we  are  indebted  to  a  few 
officials  who  are  concerned  deep- 
ly, and  who  are  eager  for  a 
vigorous  policy  of  suppression 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  May  their  tribe 
live  and  increase! 

Government  Reports 

WHEN  we  come  to  examine  the  Reports  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department,  the  Board  of  Health  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  to  read  Hamard  and  the  Blue  Books,  we  find  a 
wealth  of  data  that  is  absolutely  reliable. 

Here  we  ascertain  that,  until  six  months  ago,  when  cer- 
tain drastic  restrictions  were  made,  the  magnitude  of  the 
drug  traffic  in  Canada  was  admittedly  appalling. 

In  the  year  1912,  only  35  ounces  of  cocaine  were  im- 
ported into  this  country.  Seven  years  later,  the  imports 
had  jumped  to  12,333  ounces. 

In  the  year  1915,  a  remarkable  drop  in  imports  occurred, 
the  number  of  ounces  being  only  50. 

In  the  same  year  corresponding  drops  occurred  in  mor- 
phin and  crude  opium. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Clark,  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health,  says  this  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  disturbances  of  the  war  the  avenues  of  trade 
had  not  yet  become  adjusted,  and  stocks  of  these  drugs 
were  being  held  up  by  interested  parties  in  the  hope  of  sale 
for  war  purposes  at  very  greatly  enhanced  prices. 

In  1907,  Canadians  imported  1,523  ounces  of  morphin. 
Ten  years  later,  we  were  importing  30,000  ounces. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  opium  imports,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity  is  computed  in  pounds, 
and  not  in  ounces,  as  with  morphin  and  cocaine. 

In  1907,  67,464  pounds  of  opium  passed  through  our 
Customs.  The  next  year,  88,013  pounds  went  through. 
After  this  time,  the  imports  began  to  decrease  till,  in  1916, 
they  fell  to  1,741  pounds.  By  1913,  they  had  risen  again 
to  34,263  pounds. 

Where  Our  Supply  Comes  From 

N  1918,  the  United  States  supplied  Canada  with  1,913 
pounds  of  crude  opium;  Persia  sent  us  2,853  pounds, 
and  the  British  Empire  7,705  pounds. 

In  the  same  year,  we  got  4,795  ounces  of  morphin  from 
Great  Britain  and  5,043  ounces  from  the  United  States. 

For  cocaine  also,  the  United  States  is  our  chief  source  of 
supply.  In  1918,  we  bought  from  that  country  3,754 
ounces,  as  against  923  ounces  from  Great  Britain . 

A  few  months  ago,  our  Department  of  Health  went  into 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce to  actively  suppress  the  trade  in  narcotics  to  the 
lowest  legitimate  point,  and  the  result  as  developed  may 
reasonably  be  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  pride, 
the  trade  having  depreciated  nearly  two-thirds. 

This  came  about  in  1919,  through  the  passing  of  the  fol- 
lowing Order-in-Council: 

"That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that 
every  person  who  imports  or  exports  from 
Canada  any  coca  leaves,  cocaine  or  any  of 
their  salts  or  preparations,  or  any  opium 
or  its  preparation,  or  any  opium  alkaloids 
or  their  salts  or  preparations,  without  first 
obtaining  a  license  therefor  from  the  Min- 
ister who  is  presiding  over  the  Department 
of  Health,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and 
shall  be  liable  upon  summary  conviction  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars 
and  costs,  or  for  a  term  not  exceeding  im- 
prisonment for  one  year,  or  to  both  fine  or 
imprisonment,  and  that  these  provisions 
shall  be  read  as  one  with  the  Opium  and 
Drugs  Act,  chapter  seventeen  of  the  Statutes 
of  1911,  and  everything  in  the  said  Act 
,^  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  resolution 
be  repealed." 

TN  October  1919,  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell 
-*■  brought  this  Order  down  as  a  Resolution 
to  amend  the  existing  Act.     Speaking  to 
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this  resolution,  lie  said  that  since  the  Order  had  been 
passed  "not  only  has  the  quantity  of  these  drugs  imported 
been,  by  the  requiring  of  a  license,  remarkably  reduced  as 
the  figures  disclose;  but  the  measure  of  control  which  the 
license  gives  over  the  druggist  who  imports  the  drug, 
enables  the  department  to  follow  the  matter 
up  and  to  require  the  druggist  to  show  how 
he  has  disposed  of  the  drugs  imported. 
Moreover,  even  with  this  greatly  reduced 
importation  some  druggists  have  not  been 
able  to  show  how  their  purchases  have  been 
•disposed  of.  These  cases  will  be  followed 
■up  in  order  to  see  that  any  who  are  vio- 
lating the  law  are  punished  in  accordance 
with  the  law." 

It  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity 
used  in  Canada  is  imported  into  or  about 
the  City  of  Montreal,  and  most  of  the  re- 
maining 5  per  cent,  is  bought  by  other 
dealers  in  Quebec.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  several  of  the  largest  wholesale  drug 
firms  in  Canada  are  situated  in  Montreal, 
it  is  also  known  that  that  city  is  the  head- 
quarters for  illicit  distribution  of  this  type  of  drug,  and 
that  a  very  large  percentage  must  be  smuggled  into  the 
I'jjited  States. 

The  Business  of  Smuggling 

WHETHER  this  claim  is  correct  we  cannot  say,  there 
being  no  figures  to  cover  operations  in  smuggling. 
Our  Government  officials  claim  that,  in  the  United  States, 
the  regulations  against  importation  have  raised  the  price  of 
drugs  in  that  country,  and  have  caused  illicit  vendors  to 
look  to  Canada  for  a  supply.  They  point  out  that  at 
Montreal  morphin  is  rated  at  $12.00  per  ounce,  and  m 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  at  from  $60.00  to  $70.00 
an  ounce,  thus  making  manifest  the  incentive  for  the  trade. 

We  think  though,  that  our  officials  must  be  quoting 
wholesale  prices  in  Montreal,  and  retail  prices  in  the 
American  cities.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so,  for  from  the 
imports  recorded,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  main  source  of 
supply  of  morphin  is  from  the  United  States.  Why 
should  we  buy  from  them  at  $60.00  or  $70.00  an  ounce 
when  we  can  get  a  supply  from  Great  Britain  at  $12.00  ? 

The  Survey  for  February  1919,  published  in  the  United 
States  says:  "Drugs  are  smuggled  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  and  sold  by  'bootleggers'  and  unscrupulous 
physicians." 

This  statement  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  we  are  subject  to  a  similar  plague  of 
drug-peddling  from  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Harrison  Law  in  1914,  in 
the  United  States,  their  people  consumed  more  habit- 
forming  drugs  than  even  the  people  of  China,  the  per 
■capita  amount  being  36  grains.  Their  opium  alone  cost 
$18,000,000,  and  it  was  believed  there  were  5,000,000 
addicts,  or  one  in  every  twenty  persons.  This  is  probably 
an  exaggerated  figure,  but  it  was  definitely  discovered 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  opiates  imported 
was  used  for  the  [corrupting  of 
youths  and  maidens  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  22. 

How  much  of  this  90  per  cent, 
was  smuggled  into  Canada  for  a 
similar  purpose  we  are  unable  to 
state,  but  we  know  the  propor- 
tion was  large. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  Can- 
adian Government,  through  the 
Opium  and  Drugs  Act,  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
striking  strongly  at  narcotic 
drugs  by  its  police  arm  and  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Conservation  of  Life 

NOTWITHSTANDING  this, 
it  is  plainly  palpable  that 
the  illicit  traffic  in  our  Dominion 
has  grown  to  menacing  propor- 
tions and,  as  yet,  it  remains  to 
be  grappled  with.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  immensity  of  the 
undertaking,  but  it  will  never  be 
so  easily  dealt  with  as  now. 
That  the  Government  needs  to 
take  sharply  remedial  measures, 
especially  in  dealing  with  the 
addicts  themselves,  is  also  palp- 
able. Since  the  war  we  have 
gleaned  new  ideas  about  the 
wastage  of  human  material,  and 
the  duty  of  conserving  life. 

Where  the  addicts  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  not  let  our- 
selves fall  into  the  pagan  and 
horribly  callous  attitude  of  the 
nil'  Dowager  Empress  of  China, 


known  to  her  people  as  "The  Old  Dragon."    When  urged 
not  to  sign  the  decree  against  opium  on  the  grounds  that 
there  were  over  nine  million  addicts  in  the  Empire  and  that  ■ 
their  sufferings  would  be  painful  beyond  comprehension, 
she  asked:  "How  many  will  die?"     Her  advisers  informed 


NOTE. — MacLean'S  Magazine  has  realized  the  need  of  acqainting 
the  public  at  large  with  the  facts  on  tha  drug  traffic.  The  use  of  drugs 
has  been  groiving  at  an  alarming  rate  in  Canada  of  recent  years,  and 
the  war  has  given  it  a  terrible  stimulus.  To  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  facts  it  is  clea/r  that  sterner  measures  of  regulation 
rind  prohibition  miist  be  devised  if  the  menace  is  to  be  checked;  accord- 
ingly it  ivas  decided  some  time  ago  that  MacLean'S  ivould  give  public- 
ity to  the  grim  story  of  drug  addiction.  The  magazine  has  been  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Murphy  to  conduct  the  necessary  irir- 
vestigation  and  rvrite  these  articles.  In  addition  to  being  a  powerful 
ivriter,  Mrs.  Murphy  is  police  magistrate  of'  the  Women's  Court  at  Ed- 
monton and  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  so  has  come  very  closely  in 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  drug  traffic.  It  can  be  accepted  that  every- 
thing she  says  in  these  articles  is  absolutely  authoritative.  —  THE 
Editors. 


mensely  from  this  evil.  In  referring  to  the  traffic  in  drugs, 
the  Editor  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  said  in  December 
1919:  ^  .  , 

"It  is  known  that  vast  forces  are  now  engaged  in  ped- 
dling morphias,  opiums,  and  lesser  known  and  even  more 
devilish  narcotics  and  stimulants.  A  few 
days  in  the  Edmonton  police  court  would  re- 
veal the  extent  of  the  system  here  in  the  far 
north,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  vast  interna- 
tional organization  is  handling  the  im- 
portation and  supply  of  huge  quantities  of 
every  sort  of  vicious  drug.  Action  cannot 
be  taken  too  soon." 


her  about  three  millions.  "That  is  not  many  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit,"  she  replied  imperially. 

In  this  country  it  is  our  desire  to  have  the  benefits  from 
its  suppression  without  destroying  our  people  or  unduly 
impairing  their  efficiency.  Such  desirable  results  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  careful  plans,  legislative  sanction, 
and  ample  backing  from  the  public. 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  in  his  report 
published  in  1908  on  "The  Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Opium  Traffic  in  Canada,"  struck  the  right  note  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject  when  he  said: 

"Other  instances  of  legislative  enactments  to  suppress 
the  opium  evil,  and  to  protect  individuals  from  the  baneful 
effect  of  this  drug  might  be  given,  if  further  examples 
were  necessary.  What  is  more  important,  however,  than 
the  examples  of  other  countries,  is  the  good  name  of  our 
own.  To  be  indifferent  to  the  growth  of  such  an  evil  in 
Canada  would  be  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of 
morality  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  a  Christian 
nation." 

Mr.  King  wrote  these  words  in  1908,  at  the  time  of  the 
Asiatic  riots  in  Vancouver,  when  the  Chinese  residents 
had  presented  claims  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
losses  occasioned  by  the  anti-Asiatic  riots,  during  which 
seven  of  their  opium  factories  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  King,  then  the  Minister  of  Labor,  further  said  that 
the  amount  consumed  in  Canada,  if  known,  would  prob- 
ably appal  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  habit  is  confined  to  the  Orientals.  The  Chinese 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  assured  him  that  almost  as 
much  opium  was  sold  to  white  people  as  to  Chinese,  and 
that  the  habit  was  making  headway  not  only  among  white 
men  and  boys,  but  among  women  and  girls. 

This  was  eleven  years  ago,  and  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  Mr.  King's  warning,  with  the  result  that  all  the 
provinces  of  Western  Canada,  are,    to-day,  suffering  im- 
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"Valley  of  the  Shadow." 

ANYONE  who  has  lived  in  British  Colum- 
bia knows  that  where  the  Chinese  have 
their  own  districts,  much  smoking  is  in- 
dulged in. 

Several  years  ago,  with  two  plain  clotnes 
men  known  as  "dope  cops,"  I  visited  China- 
town  in   Vancouver,   that   queer   district 
where  men  seem  to  glide  from  nowhere  to 
nothing. 
In  entering  Shanghai  Alley,  I  was  warned  to  stand  clear 
of  the  doorways  lest  a  rush  be  made  from  inside,  when  1 
would  be  trampled  upon. 

In  passing  up  a  narrow  staircase  of  unplaned  boards,  one 
detective  walked  ahead  and  one  behind  me,  each  carrying 
a  flashlight.  ,  , 

"Why  do  you  keep  me  between  you?"  I  asked.  Gentle- 
men should  precede  a  lady  up  a  stairway." 

Without  replying,  the  head  man  stopped  about  midway 
up,  and  inserted  a  long  key  into  a  board  when,  to  my 
amazement,  a  door  opened  where  no  door  had  been  visible. 
Here,  in  a  small  cupboard,  without  a  window— a  kennel 
of  a  place— lay  four  opium  debauchees  or,  as  the  police 
designate  them,  "hop-heads."  '  . 

The  hole  was  absolutely  dark  and  the  men  slept  heavily. 
Although  plainly  narcotised,  the  police  might  not  appre- 
hend the  sleepers.  One  may  only  arrest  those  found  in  the 
act  of  smoking.     It  would  seem  that  here,  as  in  the  best 

English   circles,   the 
eleventh  commandment 
^\        is  "Never  interrupt." 

And  so,  in  like  manner, 
several  doors 
were  opened 
to  show  me 
how  I  was 
being  pro- 
tected from  a 
stealthily 
opened  panel 
and  all  this 
might  mean 
to  a  witless, 
worthless, 
lamb  like  me. 
As  you  looked 
and  looked 
again  on  these 
p  r  ostrate, 
open-eyed  in- 
sensates  it  be- 
gan to  dawn 
on  you  what 
Bret  Harte 
meant  when 
he  spoke  of 
"The  dread 
valley  of  the 
shadow  of  the 
drug." 

In  one  of 
these  dens, 
the  detective 
suddenly 
pointed  like  a 
dog  on  game. 
"Opium!"  he  said,  "I  smell 
opium." 

Almost  immediately  from  over 
our  heads,  we  heard  the  pad  of 
running  soft-shod  feet,  for  the 
game  was  up  and  afield.  Upon 
entering  the  room  above,  no  one 
was  to  be  seen,  hut  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  sickly  fumes  of 
cooked  opium.  Only  the  month 
before,  a  half-dazed,  unhappy 
wretch  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  ])olico  threw  himself 
off  the  roof  of  a  building  and  died 
on  the  pavement  beneath.  The 
other  Chinamen,  to  have  re- 
venge, swore  that  one  of  these 
detectives  had  thrown  the  man 
off.  The  detective  charged  with 
this  crime  was  the  one  ahead  of 
me  with  the  long  key. 
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SHINING  Lake  lay  in  a  belly  of  Keewatin  hills.  From 
its  west  shore  rose  a  mound  of  conglomerate  two 
hundred  feet  or  more,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this, 
nestling  fiat  against  a  cliff,  was  a  shack;  outside  an  ordinary 
affair  of  logs  and  mud  chinking,  inside  a  droll  combine  of 
home  and  mining  industry. 

A  rose-colored  ribbon  of  "cobalt  bloom"  fluttered  down  a 
cliff  to  seemingly  disappear  through  the  roof.  That  was 
why  John  Caven  and  his  half-breed,  Jules  Beaupre,  had 
built  their  shack  in  this  desolate  spot— the  cobalt  bloom 
might  run  into  a  silver  vein  at  depth. 

Yes,  it  was  an  odd  place  inside.  A  miner's  iron  candle- 
stick, its  sharp  point  driven  into  a  log,  held  a  candle  that 
threw  out  a  dim,  flickering  light.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  a  trap  door  stood  on  its  edge,  and  below  this  was  a 
rent  in  the  rock  eight  feet  wide  and  perhaps  fifty  deep. 

Just  beyond  where  John  Caven  stood  drinking  from  a 
tin  dipper,  a  large  packing  box,  that  served  as  cupboard, 
stood  at  a  groggy  angle  into  the  room,  showing  that  it  was 
nailed  to  a  door  which,  when  closed,  it  quite  concealed; 
beyond  the  half-open  door  was  the  dark,  yawning  mouth  of 
a  tunnel. 

As  Caven  hung  up  the  dipper  the  huge  half-breed  came 
from  the  tunnel  carrying  two  pails  of  rock  debris,  which  he 
deposited  on  the  floor.  He  pawed  the  fragments  of 
conglomerate,  his  black  eyes  searching  them  hungrily  for 
signs  of  mineral,  as  he  muttered:  "Nan,  non;  d'argent  not 
here." 

He  stepped  to  the  wooden  pail  that  rested  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  took  down  the  dipper,  and  quaffed  a  mighty 
drink ;  then  he  said,  with  a  wide  grin : 

"By  gar!  dis  fonny  mining,  eh,  M'sieu?  Dump  de  slag 
down  your  cellar — ha — ha!" 

"I  guess  that  old  bloom  's  petered  out,  Beaupre;  just  a 
false  alarm." 

"Non,  don't  say  dat,  M'sieu;  de  Lord  hates  de  coward. 
If  she  's  play  out  we  find  de  leetle  vein  of  white  calcite  dat's 
like  sheet  blotting  paper.  De  beeg  vein  she  's  jomp  one 
side.  Don'  you  remember,  M'sieu,  de  Lucky  Dog  mine, 
in  Cobalt,  where  de  ol'  eart'  when  she's  sick  dat  time  tossed 
de  vein  ten  feet  to  one  side,  an'  dey  find  heem  again  solid 
silver?  Dey  call  dat  vein  de  silver  sidewalk,  don'  dey. 
By  gar!  dat  was  some  d'argent.  We've  cross-cut  ten  feet 
to  de  nort';  'bout  one  more  shot  an'  we  bust  heem  wide 
open,  I  t'ink  me." 

/^AVEN  brought  the  open  palm  of  his  hand  down  on  the 
*^  breed's  broad  back.  "Beaupre,  you're  a  whole  team — 
red  wagon  and  spotted  dog  trotting  beneath.  You've  got 
courage." 

"Courage,  M'sieu?  Me?  What  'bout  dat  time  you 
lick  hell  out  dem  five  Pollacks  dat's  goin'  keel  Beaupre — 
eh,  M'sieu?  Beside  all  dat,  I  got  de  leetle  message  dat 
make  me  brave. ' ' 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  "country-rock," 
and  passed  it  to  Caven:  "You  see  on  dat,  M'sieu,  de 
beautiful  d'argent  fiower — dat's  leaf  seelver.  I  blow 
heem  out  de  las' shot." 

Caven  started  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  beautiful  foliated 
silver,  looking  like  a  fern  leaf  on  the  rock's  flat  surface. 


"Looks  good,  Beaupre,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Yes,  M'sieu,  dere's  ol'  saying  dat  you  can  guess  eggs 
when  you  see  de  shells;  now  I  am  goin'  put  de  powder  in 
de  free  holes  I  drill,  den  we  rip  open  de  beeg  vein." 

"Ah,  Beaupre,  Dame  Fortune  loves  to  kid  us,  old  boy. 
For  a  year  we've  tramped  over  these  God-forsaken  rocks, 
hungry,  and  cold,  and  wet;  I've  swung  the  pick  till  my 
back  creaked  like  a  rusty  hinge;  I've  held  the  steel  drill 
till  my  fingers  were  like  icicles." 

"By  gar!  dat's  true,  M'sieu.  One  time  dey's  been  froze 
stiff.  You  always  give  Beaupre  de  bes'  job,  swing  de 
sledge;  I  been  nice  an'  warm." 

"And  every  time  Fortune  gave  us  the  laugh." 

"But  you  laugh,  too,  M'sieu.  An'  dis  time  somet'ing 
tell  Beaupre  here" — and  the  breed  put  a  big  hand  over  his 
heart— "dat  you  get  de  beeg  strike." 

Caven  reached  up  to  a  shelf  of  the  cupboard  and  took 
down  three  dynamite  cartridges,  like  brown  candles, 
saying:  "If  it  weren't  for  blowing  our  shack  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  we'd  put  in  something  worth  while." 

DEAUPRE  took  the  dynamite,  disappeared  into  the 
-*-'  drift,  and  Caven,  lighting  his  pipe,  sat  and  listened 
to  the  thump-thump  as  he  tamped  the  shells  home. 
Presently  Beaupre  emerged,  and  closed  the  heavy  door, 
saying:  "De  fuse  is  light,  M'sieu.  In  two  minutes  dere 
's  goin'  be  beeg  rain  of  seelver.  De  vent  hole  above  to 
let  off  de  gas  is  open." 

As  they  waited  for  the  shot  Caven  opened  the  front  door. 

Presently  there  was  a  crashing  boom  within  the  tunnel; 
the  log  cabin  shivered;  there  was  a  clatter  of  rock  frag- 
ments against  the  tunnel  door,  and  a  belch  of  gas  slamming 
it  open. 

"By  gar!  we  must  struck  de  sulphur  mine."  And 
Beaupre,  his  hand  over  his  nose  and  mouth,  rushed  for 
the  open,  followed  by  Caven. 

When  the  foul  smell  had  died  down  the  two  came  in, 
Beaupre  barred  the  door  and  picked  up  the  pail,  saying: 


"You  sit  here,  M'sieu,  an 
get  all  ready  for  be  de  mil 
lionaire — I  bring  de  seelver 
Don't  laugh,  M'sieu,  da' 
bring  bad  luck;  de  bluf 
alway  win  de  beeg  stake.' 
Then  he  lighted  a  candl< 
and  passed  into  the  tunnel 
Caven  sat  on  the  wooder 
bench  outwardly  calm,  bul 
within  strangely  stirred 
The  breed's  werds  carriec 
a  prophetic  ring  to  them 
Like  the  bells  to  Dick  Whit- 
tington's  ears,  they  seemec 
to  ring,  "Get  ready  to  be  de 
millionaire."  It  was  pos- 
sible; Cobalt  men  who  had 
fought  fortune  all  their  lives 
had  been  made  rich  over- 
night by  a  streak  of  rose- 
tinted  bloom  on  top,  and 
beneath  a  vein  that  might 
of  itself  yield  a  million. 
And  the  silver  sidewalk! 
Yes,  Laura  Gould,  the  fair- 
haired  girl  ever  at  Shining 
Lake  Post,  might  too,  walk 
the  silver  path.  This  was 
the  rosy  dream  he  dreamed, 
waiting  for  Beaupre  to  come 
forth  with  his  tin  pail  that 
might  hold  the  marker  of  a 
fortune  or  just  muck. 

Now  he  could  hear  the 
stumbling  push  of  heavy 
boots  against  fragments  of 
rock,  the  clank  of  tin  pails. 

Then  Beaupre  pushed  from 

~~~~  the  gloomy  tunnel  into  the 

flickering  candle  light,  drop- 
ped his  pails,  straightened  up  and  said:  "By  gar!  dis  is 
hell  of  fonny  game,  mining  in  de  kitchen." 

Caven  shook  himself.  Why  did  his  mind  hover  over 
the  tin  pails?     Had   Fate  beaten  him  into  a  weakling? 

npHE  breed  seemed  to  have  drifted  into  a  tantalizing 
-*-  mood;  or  was  it  reluctance  to  impart  bad  news — an- 
other failure?  He  lighted  his  pipe;  he  took  a  drink  of 
water;  he  stepped  to  the  packing-box  cupboard  and  held 
a  black  bottle  up  to  the  candle  light,  then  he  said:  "Dere's 
somet'ing  lef  in  de  bottle." 

Caven  watched  the  breed  listlessly  as  he  passed  some 
brandy  into  two  tin  cups.  Then  Beaupre  held  one  out  to 
Caven,  saying: 

"Now  we  goin'  for  christen  de  mine;  an'  we 
goin'  call  her,  wit'  M'sieu's  permission,  de 
'Sweet  Laura',  'cause,  by  gar!  Mamselle 
Laura  is  de  bes'  girl  in  de  world,  an'  dis  is  de 
bes' mine  in  de  nort.'" 
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Caven  sprang  to  his  feet;  but  Beaupre  held  up.a  big  hand 
admonishingly,  adding:  "Firs'  we  drink  to  de  'Sweet 
Laura',  de  seel ver  flower;  den  we  look  for  why." 

The  two  men  emptied  the  cups;  then  Beaupre  took  from  a 
pail  a  fragment,  and  passing  it  to  Caven  said:  "Dere's 
'bout  ten-inch  vein  of  dat  stuff  rip  wide  open,  an'  she  run 
'bout  eight  t'ousand  ounce  to  de  ton." 

Mechanically,  as  if  he  had  slipped  back  into  a  dream, 
Caven  took  the  fragment  of  ore  in  his  hand,  and  examined 
it  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  cheese.  The  announce- 
ment of  victory  seemed  to  have  flattened  out  the  tension — 
a  curious  metamorphosis.  He  scratc"hed  the  gray  metal 
with  his  knife.  Yes,  it  was  silver;  not  soft,  like  galena; 
not  greasy  like  bismuth;  yes,  silver — little  brother  to  gold. 

"How  she  feel  be  rich  mans?"  Beaupre  asked. 

Caven  caught  himself  answering  the  breed's  query  with 
a  weak  laugh. 

"M'sieu  can  now  be  de  gran'  seigneur — marry  de  wife, 
Mamselle  Laura  p'raps,  get  de  fam'ly,  have  de  gran'  house 
an'  de  buggy,  an'  give  Beaupre  good  job."   , 

"No,  Beaupre,  you  must  share.  It  was  you  who  told 
me  about  the  cobalt  bloom  on  this  hill." 

"Ha-ha!"  the  French  breed  laughed.  "I  don'  know 
dat's  d'argent.  An'  all  de  time  you  pay  me  de  good  feefty 
dollar  a  mont'." 

"We've  got  to  start  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  record 
this  claim  in  Haileybury.  Now  I  can  swear  that  there's 
mineral  on  it;  we'll  put  up  a  discovery  post  and  hike  out." 

"By  gar!  yes,  too  quick  's  not  soon  enough.  P'raps 
somebody  is  jomp  heem — " 


A  SHARP  rap  on  the  door  cut  Beaupre  off.  He  lifted 
•^*-  the  pails  of  mineral  to  a  corner  of  the  shack,  closed 
the  tunnel,  dropped  the  trap,  and  at  a  nod  from  Caven 
lifted  the  wooden  bar  from  the  front  door  and  opened  it. 

A  young  man  entered  and  stood  scowling  at  Caven. 
"You  were  a  hell  of  a  time  opening  the  door,"  he  declared 
menacingly.     "Where's  my  sister  Laura?" 

"I  don't  know,  Edward,"  Caven  answered  quietly. 
"Did  you  e.xpect  to  find  her  here?" 

"She  is  here;  and  not  the  first  time;  but,  by  God,  it  will 
be  the  last!" 

It  was  Beaupre  who  spoke,  for  Caven  seemed  stunned  to 
silence  by  this  outburst.  "Dat's  not  nice  way  for  spik, 
M'sieu  Ed;  p'raps  you  got  too  much  for  drink." 

"You  mind  your  own  business,  you  damn  breed." 

As  if  consumed  with  passion  the  youngster  turned  fierce- 
ly on  the  man  sitting  so  quietly  on  the  bench.  "Do  you 
hear,  Caven?  Is  Laura  in  that  room?"  He  jerked  his 
head  toward  a  door  which  led  to  a  sleeping  room. 

At  this  Caven  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  took  a  step  toward 
the  youth.  The  latter  whipped  a  pistol  from  his  coat 
pocket,  and  .said,  in  a  voice  that  intense  passion  had  stilled 
to  evenness: 

"You  stand  where  you  are,  damn  you,  or  I'll  let  daylight 
through  you.  You  stole  Jack  Devlin's  wife,  and  now 
you're  trying  the  same  dirty  trick  with  my  sLster." 

The  words  had  a  .startling  effect  on  Caven.  The 
threatening  attitude  of  anger  seemed  to  fall  away.  He 
took  a  step  back  as  if  startled  by  a  blow. 

The  breed's  small  black  eyes  shifted 
questioningly  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  two  at  bay.  His  Indian  instinct 
told  him  there  was  danger  behind  that 
deadly  something — that  woman  steal- 
ing, the  worst  crime  in  the  Indian  code. 
With  a  silent,  slipping  movement  he 
came  close  to  the  boy;  his  long  arm 
shot  out,  the  wrist  that  held  the  pistol 
was  clasped  in  strong  fingers,  and  it 
clattered  to  the  floor.  The  boy  struck 
with  his  free  hand  at  the  breed's  face, 
cursing  in  rage;  but  he  was  like  a  babe 
in  the  hands  of  the  giant. 

"Don'  make  no  fuss,  M'sieu  Ed," 
Beaupre  commanded  quietly;  "jus' 
Stan*  'back  an'  make  de  good  talk. 
You  spik  Miss  Laura  in  de  room; 
come  make  de  look."  He  took  the 
lad  by  an  arm,  and  they  entered  the 
bedroom,  returning  almost  immediate- 
ly. 

"Dere,  M'sieu  Ed,"  Beaupre  said 
i;  his  quiet,  grand  voice,  "you"  leetle 
sister  she's  not  here.  Bes'  you  go 
home,  'cause  you  are  excite.  -  Mam- 
selle Laura  my  blood  sister— I  talk 
wit'  M'sieu  Caven  an'  fin'  out  'bout  • 
aUdis." 

"Yes,  Edward,"  Caven  added,  "I 
don't  know  where  you  got  that 
foolish  story." 

"Foolish  nothing,  you  damn  hound!"  the  boy  re- 
torted.    "There's  a  man  called  Jack  Devlin  some- 
where in  the  north  country  looking  for  one  claim- 
jumper,  wife-stealer,  named  Caven.     Lamonte  met         n  ^„  ^^^f  awful  ailcncc  tiiat 
him  at  the  Badger  Camp  and  got  the  story  straight.  opprcmwd. 

You  two  have  got  me  this  time,  but  if  you're  here 
to-morrow  at  sunset  I'll  put  a  bullet  through  you. 
Now  you  pull  out  from  Shining  Lake  and  stay  out." 


With  one  hand  on  Edward's  shoulder  Beaupre  opened 
the  door,  saying  quietly,  "Bes'  you  go  home  'cause  you 
excite.  Beaupre  will  arrange  all  t'ing,  an'  to-morrow  we 
make  de  explain.     Now  go,  M'sieu  Ed." 

"Give  me  my  gun,"  Gould  demanded. 

Caven  picked  up  the  pistol,  but  Beaupre  objected: 

"Now  M'sieu — bes'  keep  dat  leetle  pea-shoot  till  dis  boy 
is  get  de  beeg  sense;  he  excite.  Come  on,  M'sieu  Ed; 
to-morrow  I  give  back  de  gun." 

TTE  led  the  bellicose  youth  through  the  door,  closing  it 
•*■  J-  behind,  and  Caven,  putting  the  pistol  on  a  bench  at 
the  table,  paced  the  floor. 

Presently  Beaupre  returned,  dropping  the  bar  across  the 
door  as  he  closed  it.  From  a  beaded  fire-bag  that  hung 
at  his  waist,  he  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  sat  down, 
smoking  in  heavy  silence. 

Caven,  knowing  the  moods  of  the  big  breed,  waited. 

For  five  minutes  there  was  stillness  in  the  shack,  broken 
only  by  the  puff-puff  of  Beaupre's  lips,  or  the  rasp  of  his 
feet  shuffled  on  the  plank  floor;  then  he  spoke: 

"M'sieu,  you  know  dat  mans.  Jack  Devlin?" 

"Yes,  Beaupre." 

"You  know  hees  wife?" 

"Yes,  very  well." 

"You  take  her  from  dat  mans?" 

"Yes." 

Caven  had  meant  to  explain  something;  he  could  hardly 
understand  why  his  answers  were  monosjdlabically  curt; 
perhaps  it  was  because  he  resented  this  delving  into  his 
affairs  by  one  who  worked  for  him,  and  was  also  a  half- 
breed.     It  was  a  recrudescence  of  caste  feeling. 

"Listen  to  Beaupre,  M'sieu,"  the  breed  resumed; 
"when  I  was  a  boy  mon  pere  is  head  guide  for  Mamselle 
Laura's  fadder,  de  Factor  at  Shining  Lake  before  he  die, 
an'  dese  ol'  mans  make  me  de  blood  brudder  to  leetle 
Laura.  Dey  take  de  blood  from  my  arm  an'  make 
christ'nin'.  Dat  means  I  mus'  die  to  save  Mamselle  from 
plenty  trouble.  Now  M'sieu,  if  Ed  spik  de  trut',  we  mus' 
have  de  fair  fight." 

Beaupre  took  from  a  wooden  peg  a  leather  belt,  in  which 
a  big  revolver  rested.  From  another  peg  he  lifted  Caven's 
belt,  and  passed  it  to  him,  saying: 

"Now  we  all  ready  for  settle  dis — come,  M'sieu." 

Caven  could  see  that  Beaupre  was  in  deadly  earnest: 
the  big  breed  was  possessed  of  the  full  Indian  spirit.  His 
mother  was  a  Blackfoot,  as  Caven  knew,  and  the  law  of 
that  tribe  was  death  to  the  wife-stealer. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Beaupre,"  he  said.  "Let  me  tell  you 
the  truth — " 

"Yes,  M'sieu,  tell  de  trut' — I  don'  want  make  mistake." 


OAVEN  lifted  his  pipe,  slowly,  meditatively,  puffing 
^^  little  clouds  of  smoke  while  he  pondered  over  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  convincing  this  suspicious  half-Indian  that  he 
was  not  maligning  an  absent  man. 

"Devlin  was  a  bad  lot,"  he  began,  "a  gambler--" 
"Dat  not  much  bad,  M'sieu;  I  gamble;  an'  if  de  game  is 
square  dat's  like  dis,"  and  Beaupre  swept  his  hand  toward 
the  tunnel  mouth. 


"He  was  a  crook — a  booze-fighter,  and  when  he  went  on 
a  tear  he  always  beat  up  his  wife — " 

"M'sieu,  when  a  woman  love  somebody  she  alway  say 
her  husban'  is  bad  mans  an'  punch  her  face;  dat's  de  easy 
excuse." 

Caven  shoved  down  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  with  a 
finger;  he  took  no  verbal  notice  of  Beaupre's  comment;  the 
latter  sitting  in  a  heavy,  slouching  attitude,  his  dark  face 
as  inscrutable  as  a  bronze  mask,  and  his  black,  hawk-eyes 
furtively  watching  the  other's  every  move.  Suddenly 
his  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he  asked : 

"How  you  know  dis  crook — dis  bad  mans,  M'sieu?" 

"I  was  about  stony  broke;  I'd  prospected  and  just 
missed  everything— and  Devlin  grub-staked  me.  I 
found  a  good  vein,  and  Devlin  stole  the  mine— sold  it  for 
ten  thousand,  and  lost  the  money  in  one  night  bucking  the 
wheel." 

"Didn't  give  you  de  half?" 

"Not  a  two-bit  piece." 

"Dat's  hell!    But,  M'sieu,  what  'bout  de  wife?" 

"He  nearly  killed  her — would  have  finished  her  if  I 
hadn't  choked  him.  Then  I  borrowed  a  hundred  to  send 
her  home  to  her  mother." 

"An'  you  don'  love  dat  womans,  M'sieu?" 

"Never  did — she  was  just  a  good  little  woman  tied  to  a 
brute,  with  nobody  having  pluck  enough  to  help  her  out." 

"But  M'sieu  had  de  pluck  an'  de  good  heart;  I,  Beaupre, 
know  dat;  here's  my  han',  M'sieu  Caven,  an'  bes'  I  go  have 
de  leetle  talk  wit'  Mamselle  Laura;  I  come  back  when  de 
moon  's  above  de  roof." 

WHEN  Beaupre  had  gone  Caven  barred  the  door,  and 
spilling  a  pail  of  ore  on  the  floor  examined  the  pieces 
with  a  glass.  He  was  startled  by  a  rap  on  the  door,  but 
did  not  answer  at  once.  It  might  he  Edward  Gould, 
back  for  his  pistol;  or,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  drinking,  to 
carry  on  the  row  over  his  sister. 

Again  the  rap  sounded.  Then  a  man's  voice  cried, 
imperiously:  "Caven!  open  the  door — I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

With  a  disquieting  thrill  Caven  recognized  the  voice — 
it  belonged  to  Devlin. 

He  smiled  grimly;  the  Devil  himself  must  be  managing 
things  to-night.  An  hour  since  he  had  been  made  a  rich 
man  by  a  stick  of  dynamite;  then  a  blatant  boy  had 
shattered  his  dream  of  happiness,  showing  him  how  deeply 
he  was  in  love  with  Laura  Gould.  His  friend  Beaupre 
had  wanted  to  pot  at  him  with  a  gun;  and  now,  knocking  at 
his  door,  was  the  author  of  the  evil  that  had  come  into  his 
life. 

He  took  from  its  holster  the  gun,  stood  with  his  back 
flat  against  the  wall,  lifted  the  bar,  swung  the  door  open 
so  that  it  covered  his  body,  and  called:  "Come  in!" 

Devlin  stepped  briskly  into  the  room,  and  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him  he  was  looking  into  the  round,  black 
bore  of  Caven's  weapon.  He  gave  a  start;  then  a  sneer 
parted  his  lips: 

"Must  be  a  damn  tough  trail  this,  Dave,  when  you're 
on  the  hold-up  all  the  time,"  he  said. 

"Unbuckle  that  belt  and  pass  it  over,"  Caven  answered; 
"if  you  touch  your  gun  I'll  plug  you!' 
Devlin  hesitated,  looking  curiously 
at  the  speaker;  then  he  slipped  the 
buckle  and  handed  the  belt,  with  its 
gun,  to  Caven. 

"Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what 
you're  doing  here,"  Caven  added, 
pointing  to  the  bench  at  the  end  of 
the  table. 

As  Devlin  sat  sullenly,  Caven  look- 
ed into  his  swarthy,  evil  face  and  said : 
"You're  not  improved,  Devlin: 
you're  a  damn  bad  looker.  Why 
don't  you  keep  away  from  me — do 
you  warit  me  to  finish  you?" 

EVLIN'S  eyes,  roaming  over  the 
shack,  caught  sight  of  the  ore. 
The  pebbles  of  silver  on  the  faces  of 
the  dynamite-shattered  fragments  glit- 
tered like  small  pearls  in  the  candle 
light.  The  door  to  the  tunnel  stood 
half  open. 

\  "I  don't  keep  away  because  of 
that,"  he  said,  pointing  a  finger  at  the 
ore.  "I  guess  I've  got  a  half  interest 
in  this  claim,  having  grub-staked  you 
while  you  stole  Lucy." 

"You  lie,  Devlin:  I  did  not  steal 
your  wife;  but  you  stole  and  sold  the 
mine  I  staked." 

"On  my  grub-stake." 
j    "We  were  partners,  and  you  unm  it 
all." 

"We  was  pardners— you're  right 
about  that,  Dave;  I  kinder  expected 
you'd  deny  it." 

Caven  stared;  this  was  a  curious 
twist  to  the  argument;  he  had  thought 
(JovXinued  on  page  58 
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THE  STORY  of  the  ALLENS 


How  a  Business  Miracle  Came  About  in  Canada 
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N  express  train  raced 
madly  across  a  cot- 
ton sheet,  met  an- 
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other  train  steaming 
straight  at  it  from  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
people  jammed  in  a  little 
store  opened  their  mouths, 
half  stood  up  in  excitement 
and  heard  a  mental 
"C-r-a-s-h!  !  !" 

Brantford,  Ontario  had 
seen  its  first  "thriller." 
More  important  still,  Jule 
and  Jay  J.  Allen  had  initi- 
ated the  enterprise  that 
has  now  grown  into  the 
world's  greatest  chain  of 
motion  picture  theatres. 

That  was  on  November 
10,  1906.  The  little  "store- 
show"   with  .150   kitchen 
chairs,  a  projecting  camera 
and  a  white  cotton  sheet, 
representing  an  investment  of  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars,  has  grown  into  the 
Allen  Enterprises,  controlling  more  than 
fifty  elaborate  palaces  of  the  film  art,  and 
representing   an    investment   of   nearly 
$20,000,000,  of  which  the  Aliens'  share  is 
over  $10,000,000. 

The  story  of  Jule  and  Jay  J.  Allen  is 
not  a  story  of  two  boys  who  were  lifted 
by  public  fancy  to  a  position  at  the  very 
top  of  their  line  of  work.  Successful  motion  picture  exhibi- 
tors are  not  made  like  popular  motion  picture  "stars"; 
and  the  story  of  the  Aliens  is  a  story  of  vision,  aggressive- 
ness, concentration,  and  the  application  of  good  business 
principles.  Jule  and  Jay  J.  Allen,  at  31  and  30  years  of 
age,  dominate  the  world  of  film  exhibitors  because  they 
saw  from  the  first  that  running  a  moving  picture  theatre 
was  much  like  running  any  other  business.  They  had  to 
please  their  customers  or  drop  out. 

They  Decide  on  a  Career 

r>  RANTFORD,  the  birthplace  of  the  telephone,  was  the 
■*-*  birthplace  also  of  the  Allen  Enterprises.  Brantford 
might  almost  be  called  the  birthplace  of  the  moving  picture 
industry  in  Canada,  for  although  Montreal  and  Toronto 
had  between  them  half  a  dozen  "store  shows"  when  the 
Aliens  opened  their  "Theatorium"  in  Brantford,  it  was 
the  establishment  of  the  latter  theatre  that  showed  the 
possibilities  of  the  moving  picture  as  something  beyond 
the  pale  of  the 
"penny  arcade" 
type  of  amuse- 
ment. 

The  story  of  the 
opening  of  the 
first  Allen  theatre 
is  interesting.  It 
had  its  beginnings 
in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, where 
JuleandJay  Allen 
were  born,  and 
attending  high 
school.  Their 
father,  Bernard 
A  II  e  n,  w  a  s  a 
jeweller  in  the 
town. 

In  September 
1906,  the  father 
and  his  two  sons 
held  a  conference 
to  decide  what 
line  of  business 
the  sons  would 
enter.  At  that 
time  the  five  cent 

picture  shows  were  flourishing  in  Bradford  and  the  two 
made  up  their  minds  to  open  a  picture  show  somewhere. 
Jay  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
and  he  chanced  to  remark  that  that  busy  city  of  80,000 
people  did  not  have  a  moving  picture  show.  It  looked  as 
though  the  "Cinematograph"  had  not  yet  invaded  Canada. 
That  decided  the  life  work  of  the  Aliens.  They  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Hamilton  and  establish  a  movie  theatre. 


A  picture  of  one  of  the  first  Allen  theatres  in   Brantford,   Ontario,  taken  twelve 

years   ag:o. 


Jule  was  appointed  the  emis- 
sary to  find  a  suitable  location . 
He  searched  the  city  in  vain; 
there  was  not  a  store  that  would 
be  vacant  in  less  than  thirty 
days.  Probably  the  ordinary 
business  man  would  consider 
thirty  days  a  short  time.  He 
would  want  longer  than  that  to 
furnish  the  theatre  and  prepare 
for  the  "Grand  Opening."  A 
city  that  had  never  seen  a  mov- 
ing picture  and  was  not  in  im- 
minent danger  of  seeing  one  for 
a  long  time  ^et,  could  wait 
thirty  days.  But  to  Jule  Allen , 
eighteen  years  old  and  fresh 
from  high  school,  thirty  days 
was  longer  than  he  could  con- 
template waiting.  Hamilton 
was  not  ready  for  him;  he  moved 
on  to  the  next  town,  Brantford, 
and  found  a  vacant  store. 

Their  First  Theatre 

I>ERNARD  Allen  and  the  oth- 
•*-'  er  son.  Jay,  then  seventeen 
years  old,  were  notified  and 
they  hastened  to  Brantford. 
In  ten  days — on  November  10, 
1906— the  "Theatorium,"  the 
first  moving  picture  theatre  in 
Canada  outside  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  opened  it  doors, 
or  rather  its  door,  to  the  public. 
The  place  would  hardly  have 
made  a  good  sized  tobacco  shop, 
but  the  Aliens  crowded  in  150 

kitchen  chairs,  tacked  up  a  white  cotton  sheet  on  a  frame 
at  one  end,  and  set  up  the  projecting  machine  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  States.  There  were  few 
films;  one  which  passed  under  the  glorious  title  of  the 
"The  Watermelon  Patch,"  depicted  the  just  punishment 
administered  to  a  garden-vandal.  Another  reel — reels 
were  only  a  few  dozen  feet  long  in  those  days — was  a 
"thriller,"  and  centred  around  a  train-wreck.  The 
"shows"  were  continuous,  and  each  one  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Five  cents  was  charged  for  admission 
and  on  the  first  day,  2,000  people  paid  their  money  to  the 

Aliens  and  saw 
their  first  moving 
picture.  Two 
thousand  patrons 
out  of  a  city  of 
15,000  or  18,000 
people  did  not 
seem  extraordi- 
nary to  Bernard 
Allen  or  to  his  two 
sons. 

It  only  took  a 
short  time  for  the 
Aliens  to  realize 
all  the  money  they 
had  invested  in 
this  enterprise, 
and  the  crowds 
that  continued  to 
flock  to  their  per- 
formances con- 
vinced them  that 
there  was  room  in 
Brantford  for  an- 
other  theatre. 
Another  store  was 
rented  and  it  was 
transformed  into 
a  comparatively 
high-class  theatre.  The  sum  of  $2,000  was  spent  on  it. 
It  had  a  decorated  front,  special  chairs  made  to  order,  and 
a  continuously-operating  phonograph,  the  horn  of  which 
projected  over  the  ticket-seller's  booth,  screeching  forth 
the  popular  melodies  of  the  day  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

This  theatre  was  advertised   to   open   on   a   Saturday 
night,  but  the  chairs  did  not  arrive  until  that  morning. 


Jay    J.    Allen. 


Bernard  Allen  was  in 
favor  of  postponing 
the  opening  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  the  two 
sons  had  lost  none  of 
their  enthusiasm  and 
they  would  not  agree. 
Seats  were  installed 
on  Saturday  after- 
noon in  one-half  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the 
other  half  the  people 
had  to  stand.  This 
theatre  paid  off  the 
capital  invested  in  it 
n  a  very  few  weeks 
and  was  soon  earning 
from  $30  to  $35  a  day 
for  the  Aliens.  Later 
a  third  theatre,  the 
"Gem,"  was  opened  in  another  part  of  Brantford.  That 
made  the  Aliens,  two  of  them  in  their  'teens,  the  largest 
operators  of  moving  pictures  in  the  country. 

A  Chain  Developed  in  Ontario 

npHE  three  Brantford  theatres  were  only  the  nucleus 
-*■  of  a  larger  organization  and  there  was  soon  a  chain 
throughout  Western  Ontario.  Difficulty  developed  over 
the  question  of  film  supply,  and  to  assure  that  their 
theatres  would  always  have  the  best  in  new  film  dramas 
without  delay,  the  Aliens  organized  their  first  exchange, 
and  supplied  the  films  for  their  own  theatres.  From  this 
it  was  only  a  step  to  the  point  where  they  could  supply 
other  theatres  with  films. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Western  Ontario  seemed  to 
be  too  small  a  field  for  the  Aliens.  Moving  pictures  were 
becoming  tremendously  popular,  and  many  new  picture 
theatres  were  being  opened.  The  West  was  almost  a 
virgin  field  and,  moreover,  lacked  the  "legitimate"  drama 
as  well.  Bernard  Allen  and  his  two  sons  sold  out  their 
Ontario  holdings  and  moved  their  headquarters  to  Cal- 
gary, where  they  built  what  was  then  the  first  moving 
picture  house  in  Canada  in  1913.  But  the  move  to  Cal- 
gary only  enlarged  their  field  and  after  a  few  years  their 
activities  stretched  from  coast  to  coast.  It  was  necessary 
to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  reorganization  to  Toronto, 
where  it  now  is. 

One  might  go  on  to  recount  further  the  story  of  the 
Aliens,  but  it  would  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  record  of  new 
theatres  built  and  old  theatres  purchased  and  made  over. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Aliens  are  not  through  yet. 
To-day  they  operate  more  than  fifty  theatres  of  the 
highest  standard  in  twenty-one  Canadian  cities.  Eight 
other  theatres  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  Many 
others  are  under  contemplation; 

They  operate  six  '  film  exchanges  to  supply  their  chain 
of  theatres  and  others  with  film-plays. 

Every  week-day  80,000  Canadian  people  visit  the  Allen 
Theatres.  In  a  few  months,  when  theatres  now  in  course 
of  being  built  are  opened,  the  figures  will  exceed  150,000 
a  day,  nearly  1,000,000  a  week  and  50,000,000  a  year. 
Tickets  used  in  the  Allen  theatres  in  one  year  if  placed 
end  to  end  would  reach  from  Toronto  to  Halifax. 

Selecting   the   Films 

P^VERY  film  play  exhibited  at  any  of  these  forty-seven 
*-'  theatres  is  chosen  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Jule  and  Jay  J.  Allen  and  is  shown  at  practically  every  one 
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film  shown  at  the  To- 
failure;  the  "vigilance 


of  the  theatres/  Almost  any  morning  in  the  week,  a 
miniature  grand  jury  meets  in  the  Allen  TheUtre  in  To- 
ronto. Jule  and  Jay  Allen  may  be  there.  Herb  Allen, 
who  has  direct  charge  of  the  booking  of  all  the  theatres, 
and  J.  Ben  Cronk,  supervisor  of  the  Toronto  theatres, 
are  sure  to  be  there  and  other  members  of  the  Allen  or- 
ganization will  also  drop 
in  occasionally.  This  little 
group  chooses  the  films  for 
the  Allen  circuit.  Many 
films  are  exhibited  to  them 
but  few  are  chosen.  On 
an  average,  75lper  cent,  of 
the  motion  picture  films 
shown  at  these  morning 
sessions  are  discarded  as 
being  unsuitable  for  the 
Allen  theatre  clientele. 
When  afilmhas been  chosen 
by  the  jury,  it  is  usually 
exhibited  first  at  the  Al- 
iens' main  Toronto  theatre. 

Sometimes  a  film  about 
which  the  jury  is  not  en- 
tirely unanimous  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  smaller 
theatres  before  being 
shown  in  Toronto,  but  the 
Aliens  usually  assume  that 
Toronto  motion  picture 
fans  are  very,  very  critical. 
If  they  approve  of  a  film 
and  show  their  approval  by 
giving  it  a  good  reception, 
the  film  is  ready  to  tour 
Canada.  If  the  Toronto 
"movie  fans"  do  not  like 
the  film  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada. The  judgment  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Allen  To- 
ronto theatre  is  final,  in 
determining  what  films 
shall  reach  the  Allen 
theatres  elsewhere.  But  a 
ronto  theatre  is  seldom  a 

committee"  that  chooses  the  film  is  too  careful  in  its 
work. 

When  a  film  is  finally  chosen,  anywhere  from 
three  to  eight  copies  will  be  purchased  to  be  sent  to 
the  various  circuits  throughout  the  country.  The 
average  number  of  copies  of  the  same  film  being 
shown  at  one  time  is  four.  At  one  time  eleven 
copies  of  the  same  film  were  being  shown  at  Allen 

Allen  theatres  cost  from  $200,000  to  $2,000,000. 
The  average  is  $500,000  and  their  seating  capacity  is 
often  over  2,000.  They  represent  an  investment  of 
$25,000,000.  An  Allen  theatre  now  under  erection  in 
Montreal  will  seat  3,000  people.  The  Cleveland  theatre  will 
seat  3,500  people  and  will  be  the  third  largest  in  the  world 
when  it  is  finished.  The  Detroit  Allen  will  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  4,000— the  second  largest  moving  picture 
theatre  in  the  world.  The  total  seating  capacity  of  Allen 
theatres  when  those  actually  erected  or  being  erected  are 
in  operation  will  be  about  75,000. 

And  most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past 
three  years,  in  fact  since  November  10,  1917,  when  the 
Allen  theatre  in  Toronto  was  opened  to  the  public;  for  on 
that  date  there  were  only  eight  Allen  theatres  in  operation. 
At  least,  the  Aliens  think  the  number  was  eight.  When 
I  asked  one  of  the  staff  how  many  theatres  there  were  in 
operation   then,  he  was  puzzled. 

"That  question  is  like  asking  a  man  who  is  just  waking 
up  what  he  has  dreamt  about.  It  takes  him  some  time 
to  collect  his  thoughts,"  he  said.  "The  past  two  years 
have  been  like  a  dream.  Jule  and  Jay  Allen  have  done 
things  that  even  to  us  who  have  worked  with  them  have 
seemed  too  gigantic  to  be  real.  I  find  it  hard  to  remem- 
ber little  things  like  that,  because  I  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  the  things  that  are  happening  every  day." 

The  Two   Young  Heads 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  determine  where  the  dividing 
line  comes  in  the  particular  interests  within  the  enter- 
prise of  each  of  the  brothers,  but  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
has  so  permeated  their  every  effort  that  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  very  vague.  Men  who  know  them  say  it 
does  not  exist. 

Nothing  is  ever  done  by  Jule  Allen,  or  by  Jay  J.  Allen. 
Everything  is  done  by  Jule  and  Jay  J.  Allen.  Thgre  is  no 
way  of  knowing  which  details  of  the  daily  work  should 
be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  brothers.  Every- 
thing is  dealt  with  by  both  of  them.  It  would  be  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  for  some  business  men;  but  not  for 
the  Aliens.  The  impression  that  an  outsider  gets  is  that 
Jay,  perhaps,  is  the  planner  and  Jule  the  executive.  Jay 
revels  in  planning  bigger  things,  but  he  is  just  as  enthusi- 
astic in  putting  his  ideas  into  effect.  Jule  is  a  master  of 
detail.     Very   little   transpires   within    the   organization 


that  does  not  come  to  his  attention.  He  makfes  it  a 
point  to  visit  every  new  theatre  where  at  all  possible  and 
make  sure  that  the  little  details,  that  are  of  ultimatie  im- 
portance, are  correct. 

When  visiting  them  at  their  office,  one  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  two  rooms    where  they 

make  their  plans  and  su- 
pervise their  execution. 
The  two  oflices  seem  al- 
most bare;  there  is  nothing 
in  either  that  does  not  bear 
directly  in  some  way  or  an- 
other on  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry. 

Jay  J.  sitting  at  his  ma- 
hogany desk  seems  always 
to  be  working.  There  is 
never  a  pile  of  unfinished 
correspondence,  notes  and 
memoranda  on  his  desk. 
Everything  is  dealt  with 
as  it  comes  along  and,  fast 
as  the  Allen  organization 
moves.  Jay  has  no  diffi- 
culty keeping  up  with  it 
with  his  hands  and  ahead 
of  it  with  his  minH.  lii 
one  corner  of  the  room  is 
a  pile  of  drawings  of  pro- 
jected Allen  theatres;  one 
or  two  of  them  are  framed 
and  hang  on  the  wall.  On 
the  window  is  an  auto- 
graphed photograph  of 
Mary  Pickford. 

A  ND  at  five  o'clock, 
-^*-  when  twilight  comes, 
and  the  big  red  electric 
sign  flashing  "  Allen 
Theatre"  outside,  reflects 
its  rays  in  the  room,  over 


Jule    Allen. 


Mary  Pickford  and  on  Jay 
Allen's  desk,  he  is  still  busy 
at  work;  busy  because  his 
day  does  not  end  at  five 
o'clock.  Making  an  ap- 
pointment for  five  or  six 
o'clock  is  quite  the  rule  in 
the  Allen  organization. 

Jule's  office  is  just  like 
his  brother's,  except  that 
the  drawings  in  the  pile  are 
of  different  theatres  and 
instead  of  Mary  Pickford 
the  guardian  spirit  is  Clara 
Kimball  Young. 

But  while  each 
brother  has  his  own  office, 
the  door  between  the  two 
is  always  open,  and  little 
transpires  in  one  that  is 
not  heard  in  the  other.  A 
visitor  may  be  holding  a 
conversation  with  one 
brother,  and  the  other  will 
walk  in  and  without  in- 
terruption the  conversa- 
tion can  proceed. 

The  Aliens  do  not  be- 
tray in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance the  fact  that  they 
are  among  the  world's 
"movie  magnates."  They 
are  smart,  alert  young 
busine.ss  men;  typical  of 
Canada's  younger  com- 
mercial and  industrial 

leaders.  And  they  are  Canadian  business  men,  for  al- 
though they  were  born  in  the  United  States,  they  were 
naturalized  in  Canada  long  ago.  They  have  British 
ideals  and  aspirations,  and  they  have  married  Canadian 
girls  who  preside  over  two  typically  Canadian  homes, 
close  by  each  other,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  Toronto's 
quietest  residential  districts.  It  is  their  intention  to 
maintain  their  headquarters  in  Canada. 


Bernard    Allen,    father   of   the   two   boyH 


T  ASKED  Jay  J.  Allen  how  he  accounted  for  the  success   - 
■••  of  their  enterprise.  '' 

"We  succeeded  because  we  built  our  business  as  business,''   S 
was  the  answer.     "When  we  entered  the  moving  picture    -^ 
business  most  of  the  people  then  exhibiting  picturesNv^e  ^^^ 
making  all  the  money  they  could  without  giving  the  people 
their  money's  worth.     They  did  not  realize  that  moving 
pictures  were  here  to  stay. 

"We  knew  that  moving  pictures  would  become  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  in  the  world  and  we  decided  to  run 
our  theatres  as  we  would  run  a  store.  We  wanted  to 
build  up  a  steady,  satisfied  clientele,  for  only  with  that 
could  a  beautiful  theatre  such  as  we  wanted  be  built. 
We  have  followed  that  policy  ever  since  and  that  it  has 
proven  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  only  a 
year  or  two  ago  when  we  opened  a  new  theatre  we  had  to 
build  up  a  clientele  before  we  could  have  capacity  houses 
every  day,  now  the  Allen  name  is  suflScient  to  insure  the 
success  of  one  of  our  theatres  from  the  opening  night." 
"How  do  you  know  that  motion  pictures  are  going  to  be 
popular  for  a  long  time  to  come?"  I  asked  Mr.  Allen. 
"Every  day  there  are  middle-aged  people  entering  our 
theatres  who  have  never  seen  a  moving  picture  before," 
he  answered.  "They  have  looked  on  the  'movies'  as 
something  beneath  their  dignity,  but  when  they  once 
break  the  ice  they  become  regular  patrons. 

"That  applies  to  many  people  of  this  generation.  It 
will  not  apply  to  anybody  in  the  coming  generation. 
Every,  child  who  is  growing  up  to-day  is  growing  into  a 
moving  picture  fan,  and  every  child  is  going  to  become  a 
'grown-up'  fan.  There  are  millions  of  'movie  fans'  in  the 
making  now  and  they  are  the  people  who  will  visit  our 
theatres  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  from  now." 

To  Mr.  Jule  Allen,  I  put  the  same  question:  "How  do 
you  account  for  the  success  of  your  enterprises?" 

"One  thing  has  been  keeping  up  the  standard  of  our 
productions,"  he  said."  We  are  never  afraid  to  establish  a 
moving  picture  theatre  in  a  neighborhood  that  already  has 
a  theatre,  if  the  other  house  shows  only  Wild- West  thrillers 
and  such  trashy  pictures,  because  we  know  that  every- 
body wants  to  see  good  pictures,  and  if  they  go  to  see  poor 
pictures  it  is  because  there  are  no  others  for  them  to  see." 
One  reason  for  the  success  of  many  concerns  has  been 
the  loyalty  of  the  men  who  have  worked  with  the 
founder.  I  asked  Mr.  Allen  about  the  men  under 
him  and  under  his  brother. 

"An  important  factor  in  our  success  has  been  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  men  who  have  worked  for  us,"  he 
said.     "We  have  tried  to  treat  them  fairly.    We 
give  them  a  stock  interest  in  our  various  companies, 
and  we  have  also  followed  the  rule  that  all  our 
theatre  managers  and  executive  officers  must  be 
developed    in    the    organization.     It    makes    for 
greater  loyalty  within  a  growing  organization  like 
ours  for  the  members  of  the  staff  to  know  that  no 
outside  men  will  be  brought 
in  to  be  placed  over  them." 
In  allotting  stock  to  their 
,  employees  the  Aliens  do  not 
follow  any  fixed  rule,  but 
the  policy  is  to  give  a  stock 
bonus  to  each  of  its  more 
important  officials  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the 
services  he  has  accom- 
plished for  the  organ- 
ization.    Men  who  have 
been  with  the  Aliens  for  a 
number  of  years  now  hold 
substantial  stock  interests 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  man  who  has  been 
with  the  Allen  organization 
the  longest  started  in  as  an 
operator  in  the  "Theator- 
ium"  in  Brantford,  about 
a  week  after  it  was  opened 
to  the  public.  Now  he  has 
authority  over  the  nine 
Allen  theatres  in  Toronto. 
One  year  ago  there  was 
a  young  lad  who  was  usher- 
ing  in  one  of  the  Alien 
theatres.  To-day  he  is 
assistant  manager  of  one 
of  the  important  houses 
and  in  another  year,  if  he 
continues  to  give  faithful 
.service,  he  will  be  ii  man- 
ager himself. 

Every  Allen  official  must 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  organization,  otherwise 
he  cannot  make  good.  The  managers  have  many  prob- 
lems every  day,  the  solution  of  which  calls  for  tact  and 
wise  judgment,  combined  with  courtesy.  I  was  in  the 
oflice  of  the  manager  of  one  of  the  theatres  when  an  irate 
gentleman  telephoned  in.  His  two  boys  had  gone  to  the 
"pictures"  that  afternoon,  and  the  ticket  seller  had 
Continued  on   Page  68 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FIRST  INSTALMENTS.— T;ie   writer  wakens  in   the 
berth  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  to  find  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  his  own 
identity,  his  past  life  or  his  present  whereabouts.     He  finds  that  he  is  travel- 
ling under  the  name  of  Jasper  Soames,  and  sharing  his  berth  with  a  blinded 
soldier   named    Harry   Drinkwater.     The   latter   knotvs   nothing   of  him. 
Try  as  he  will  to  probe  into  the  blankness,  the  only  recollection  that  he  can 
grasp  is  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  that  he  conjures  up  in  the  darkness 
of  his  mind.    Fearing  that  he  may  be  in  danger  of  some  kind,  he 
refuses  to  let  those  about  him  know  of  his  dilemma,  and  is  careful       ' 
to  avoid  the  advances  of  a  Dr.  Averill,  who  is  interested  in  his  case, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  latter,  a  pretty  young  girl  named  Lydia 
Blair.     On  arriving  in  Nev)  York,  Drinkwater  fi,nds  lodgings  at  a 
rooming-house  recommended  by  Lydia  Blair,  while  Soames  goes  to  a 
hotel.     A  few  days  later,  having  tea  with  the  Averills  after  a  con- 
cert, he  betrays  a  knowledge  of  music  which  adds  to  the  mystery 
surrounding  his  identity  and  fills  their  eyes  with  questions  he 
cannot  satisfy.     A  visit  to  the  Averills'  house  betrays  him  further 
as  a  connoisseur  of  china,  for  which  fact  he  is  equally  at  a  loss  to 
account.      Under  these  trying  circumstances  the  ready  sijmpathy 
of  Mildred,  Dr,  Averill's  sister,  and  her  continued  confidence  in 
himself  win  his  admiration  and  he  finds  himself  unwillingly 
falling  in  lOve  with  her — an  impossible  situation,  since  he  believes 
himself  to  be  already  in  love  with  Die  unknown  owner  of  the  dark 
eyes. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Continued 

TO  Miss  Averill  all  this  made  little  difference  because 
she  had  none  of  the  aims  commonly  grouped  as 
social.     Miss  Blair  understood  that  from  her  child- 
hood she  had  been  studious,  serious,  living  quietly  with  her 
elderly  parents  at  Morristown,  and  acquiring  their  elderly 
tastes.     "It's  fierce  the  way  old  people  hamper  a  girl," 
Lydia  commented.     "Just  because  they're  your  father  or 
mother  they  think  they've  a  right  to  suck  your  life-blood 
like  a  leech.     My  mother  died  when  I  was  sixteen,"  she 
added,  in  a  tone  of  commendation.     "Of  course  you're 
lonely  like  at  times— but  then  you're  free."     Freedom  to 
Mildred  Averill,  however,  was  all  the  same  as  being  bound. 
She  didn't  know  how  to  make  use  of  liberty  or  give  herself 
a  good  time.     When  her  mother  died  she  stayed  on  with 
her  father  at  Morristown,  and  when  the  father  "punched 
the  clock  for  the  next  life" — the  figure  was  Miss  Blair's — 
she  simply  joined  her  brother  and  sister-in-law  in  New 
York.     They  had  two  spare-rooms,  and  she  took  one  of 
them.     After  she  went  out  of  mourning  she  was  sometimes 
seen  at  a  concert  or  the  opera  with  Mrs.  Averill.    There 
was  no  more  to  her  social  life  than  that,  and  an  occasional 
dinner.     "Gray-blooded,  I  call  it,"  Miss  Blair  threw  in 
again,  "and  a  sinful  waste  of  good  chances.     My!  if  I 
had  them!" 

"Perhaps  you  can  have  them,"  I  suggested,  Harry 
Drinkwater  having  gone  for  a  minute  to  his  room.  "Miss 
Averill  told  me  one  day  that  she  thought  of  taking  a 
house  and  asking  you  to  live  with  her." 

"Me?     Do  you  see  me  playing  second  fiddle  to  a  girl  as 
sure  bound  to  be  an  old  maid  as  I'm  bound  to  be — " 
"An   adventuress." 

"I'm  bound  to  be  an  adventuress— if  I  like." 
"Oh,  then  there's  a  modification  to  your  programme. 
The  last  time  we  talked  about  it  you  were  going  to  do  it. 
Now  it's  only — if  you  like." 

Her  lovely  blue  eyes  shot  me  a  look  of  protest.  "You 
wouldn't  jvant  me  to  do  it— if  I  didn't  like.  The  worst  of 
being  an  adventuress  is  the  kind  of  guys  you  must  adven- 
ture with.  You  don't  mean  to  thrust  them  down  my 
throat." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  urging  you  at  all.  I  did  happen  to  see  you 
one  evening  at  the  restaurant  Blitz — " 

She  nodded.  "I  know.  I  saw  you.  What  were  you 
doing  there?     You  don't  feed  at  places  like  that." 

"How  do  you  know  I  don't?" 
_  "Well,  I  don't  know.     That's  just  the  trouble.     Some- 
times I  think  you're  a  — " 
"I'm  a  —  what?" 

"See  here!     You  give  me  the  creeps!  do  you  know  if" 
"How?" 

"Well,  you  saw  that  guy  I  was  with  at  the  Blitz." 
"Looked  like  a  regular  nut." 

"Yes:  but  you  know  he's  a  regular  nut.  He's  as  clear  as 
a  glass  of  water.  You're  like  — "  she  paused  for  a  simile — 
"you're  like  something  that  might  be  a  cocktail— and  might 


He  came  back,  however,  fingerinj  first  one  suit 


be  a  dose  of  poison."     She  turned  on  me  with  a  new 

flash  m  her  blue  eyes.     "Look  here!     Tell  me  honest  now. 

Are  you  a  swell  crook— or  aint  you?" 
''Suppose  I  say  that— that   I   aint." 
•I'l'^^^' ^m'^'"  ^^^  responded  coldly;  "talk  like  yourself 

-w  r";       ^^^  ^^'"■'^'^  ^^"^  "^^"^^  apart,  palms  outward. 
Well   If  you  re  not  a  swell  crook  I  can't  make  you  out." 
Jiut  as  a  swell  crook  you  could.     Is  that  it?" 
"Why  do  you  keep  hanging  round   Miss  Averill?"  she 

asked    bluntly.     "What  do  you  expect  to  get  by  that?" 
What  do  you  expect  to  get  by  asking  me''" 
Her  reply  was  a  kind  of  challenge.     "-The  truth;  do 

you  know  It? 

T  FELT  uncomfortable.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
_  on  which  I  had  seen  this  flowerlike  face  drop  its  banter- 
ing mask  and  grow  serious.  The  voix  de  Montmartre  had 
deepened  m  tone  and  put  me  on  the  defensive. 

"I  thought  you  told  me  on  board  ship  that  you  looked  on 
all  people  of  Miss  Averill's  class  as  the  prey  of  those  in— 
in  ours." 

"I  don't  care  what  I  told  you  on  board  ship.  You're 
to  keep  where  you  belong  as  far  as  she's  concerned— or 
1  II  give  the  whole  bloomin'  show  away,  as  they  say  in 
English  vawdville." 

'There  again ;  it's  what  you  said  you  wouldn't  do.  You 
said  you  d  be  my  friend—" 

"I'll  be  your  friend  right  up  to  there— but  that's  the 
high-water  mark." 

I  thought  it  permissible  to  change  my  front  "If  it 
comes  to  that,  I've  done  no  hanging  round  Miss  Averill  on 
my  own  account.  It's  you  who've  come  for  me  to  the 
iiotel  Barcelona  every  time — " 


and   then   the    other   appraising   them    rapidly. 

"Harry  made  me  do  that;  but  even  so— well,  you  don't 
have  to  fall  in  the  water  just  because  you're  standing  on  a 
wharf." 

"It  doesn't  hurt  the  water  if  you  do.  You  can  get 
soaked,  and  make  yourself  look  ridiculous,  but  the  beauti- 
ful blue  sea  doesn't  mind." 

"You  can  make  it  splash  something  awful,  and  send 
ripples  all  over  the  lot.  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  not 
being  dangerous.  You  wouldn't  be  everybody's  choice  — 
but  you  have  that  romantic  way— like  a  prince-guy  off 
the  level— and  she  not  used  to  men— or  having  a  lot  of  them 
around  her  all  the  time,  like—" 

"Like  you." 

"Like  me,"  she  accepted,  composedly;  "and  so  if  1  see 
anything  that's  not  on  the  square  I'll— I'll  hand  out  the 
right  dope  about  you  without  the  least  pity." 

"And  when  you  hand  out  the  right  dope  about  me  what 
will  it  be?" 

"You  poor  old  kid,  what  do  you  think  it  will  be?  If  you 
make  people  think  you're  a  swell  crook  it's  almost  the  same 
as  being  one." 

"But  do  I  make  people  think  I'm  a  swell  crook?" 

"You  make  me." 

"What  do  I  do  to—?" 

"It's  not  what  you  do,  it's  what  you  don't  do— or  what 
you  don't  say.  Why  don't  you  tell  people  who  you  are, 
or  what  your  business  is,  or  where  you  come  from? '  Every- 
body can  hitch  on  to  something  in  the  world,  but  you 
don't  seem  to  belong  anywhere.  If  anyone  asks  you  a 
question  it's  always  No!  No!  till  you  can  tell  what  your 
answer  will  be  beforehand.  Surely  there's  a  Yes  some- 
where in  your  life!  If  you  always  hide  it  you  can't  blame 
people  for  thinking  there's  something  to  be  hidden." 
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"And  yet  you'd  be  my  friend?" 

"Oh,  i've  been  friends  to  worse  than  that.  I  wasn't 
born  yesterday — not  by  a  lot.  All  I  say  is,  Hands  off 
little  Milly  Averill!  But  for  the  rest  you  can  squeak  along 
in  your  own  way.  I'm  a  good  sort.  I  don't  interfere 
with  anyone." 

Drinkwater  being  on  the  threshold  and  the  conversation 
having  yielded  me  all  I  hoped  to  get  I  made  an  excuse  for 
going.  Miss  Averill  had  not  appeared,  and  now  I  was  glad 
of  it.  Had  she  come  I  could  not  have  met  her  under 
Lydia's  cold  eye  without  self-consciousness.  It  began  to 
strike  me  too  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  step 
out  from  the  circle  of  all  their  lives,  and  leave  no  clue  be- 
hind me. 

XII 

IT  was  not  a  new  reflection,  as  you  know;  and  of  late  it 
had  be^  growing  more  insistent.  The  truth  is  that  I 
needed  to  find  work.  My  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  was 
melting  away  with  unbelievable  rapidity.  Expenses 
being  reduced  to  a  rule  of  thumb  I  could  count  the  days 
after  which  I  shouldn't  have  a  cent.  Winter  was  coming. 
Already  there  were  mornings  with  the  nip  of  frost  in  them. 
I  should  require  boots,  clothes,  warm  things  of  all  sorts. 
Food  and  shelter  I  couldn't  do  without. 

It  was  the  incredible,  the  impossible.  Nebuchadnezzar 
driven  from  men  and  eating  grass  like  an  ox  couldn't  have 
been  more  surprised  to  see  himself  in  such  a  state  of  want. 
Somewhere,  out  of  the  memories  that  had  not  disappeared, 
I  drew  the  recollection  that  to  need  boots  and  not  to 
able  to  afford  them  had  been  my  summary  of  an  almost 
inhuman  degree  of  poverty.  I  could  remember  trying  to 
picture  what  it  would  be  like  to  find  myself  in  such  a 
situation  and  not  being  able  to  do  so.  I  had  bought  a  new 
pair  since  coming  to  New  York,  and  they  were  already 
wearing  thin. 

It  came  to  me  again — it  came  to  me  constantly,  of  course 
—that  I  could  save  myself  by  going  to  some  sympathetic 
person  and  telling  him  my  tale.  I  rejected  now  the  idea 
of  making  Boyd  Averill  my  confidant;  but  there  were 
other  possibilities.  There  were  doctors,  clergymen, 
policemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  who  sufferpd  from 
amnesia,  and  who  didn't  know  their  names,  generally 
applied  to  the  police. 

-  In  the  end  I  voted  for  a  clergyman  as  being  the  more 
human  of  these  agencies.  Vaguely  I  was  aware  that 
vaguely  I  belonged  to  a  certain  church.  I  had  tested  my- 
self along  the  line  of  religion  as  well  as  along  other  lines, 
with  the  discovery  that  the  services  of  one  church  were 
familiar  while  those  of  others  were  not. 

From  the  press  I  learned  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scattle- 
thwaite,  the  head  of  a  large  and  wealthy  congregation,  was 
perhaps  the  best  known  exponent  in  New  York  of  modern 
scientific  beneficence,  and  by  attendance  at  one  of  his 
services  I  got  the  information  that  at  fixed  hours  of  every 
day  he  was  in  his  office  at  his 
parish  house  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  those  in  trouble. 
It  was  a  simple  matter, 
therefore,  to  present  myself, 
and  be  met  on  the  threshold 
of  his  waiting-room  by  the 
young  lady  who  acted  as  his 
secretary. 

She  was  a 
portly  young 
lady,light  on  her 
feet,  quick  in 
her  movements, 
dressed  in  black, 
with  blonde 
fluffy  hair,  and 
a  great  big  wel- 
coming smile. 
The  reception 
was  much  the 
same  as  in  any 
doctor's  office, 
and  I  think  she 
diagnosed  my 
complaint  as  the 
drug-habit. 
Asking  me  to 
take  a  seat  she 
assured  me  that 
Dr.  Scattle- 
thwaite  would 
see  me  as  soon 
as  he  was  disen- 
gaged. When 
she  had  return- 
ed to  her  desk, 
where  she  seem- 
ed to  make  endless  note3,  I 
had  lei.su-e  to  look  about  mc. 
Except  for  a  large  white 
wtfoden  cross  between  two 
.doors  it  might  have  been  a 
waiting-room    in    a    hospital. 


Something  in  the  atmosphere  suggested  people  meeting 
agonies — or  perhaps  it  was  somethj.ng  in  myself.  As  far  as 
that  went,  there  were  no  particular  agonies  in  the  long 
table  strewn  with  illustrated  papers  and  magazines,  nor  in 
the  book-rack  containing  eight  or  ten  well-thumbed  novels. 
Neither  were  agonies  suggested  by  the  Arundel  print  of  the 
Resurrection  on  one  bit  of  wallspace,  ror  by  the  large 
framed  photograph  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  on  another. 
All  the  same  there  was  that  in  the  air  which  told  one  that 
no  human  being  in  the  world  would  ever  come  into  this 
room  otherwise  than  against  his  will. 

And  yet  in  that  I  may  be  wrong,  considering  how  many 
people  there  are  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sorrow.  I 
guessed,  for  example,  that  the  well-dressed  woman  in 
.mourning  who  sat  diagonally  opposite  me  was  carrying  her 
grief  to  every  pastor  in  New  York,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted by  any.  Another  woman  in  mourning,  rusty  and 
cheap  in  her  case,  flanked  by  two  vacant-eyed  children,  had 
evidently  come  to  collect  a  portion  of  the  huge  financial 
bill  she  was  able  to  present  against  Fate.  An  extremely 
thin  lady,  with  eyes  prenaturally  wide-open,  was  per- 
haps a  sufferer  from  insomnia,  while  the  little  old  man, 
with  broken  boots  and  a  long  red  nose,  was  plainly  an 
ordinary  "bum."  These  were  my  companions,  except  a 
beaming  lady  of  fifty  or  so,  dressed  partly  like  a  Salvation 
Army  lassie,  and  partly  like  a  nun,  and  whom  I  took  to  be 
Dr.  Scattlethwaite's  deaconess  en  litre,  bustled  in  and  out 
for  conferences  with  the  fluffy-haired  girl  at  the  desk. 

T  BEGUILED  the  waiting,  which  was  long  and  tedious, 
••■  by  co-ordinating  my  tale  so  as  to  get  the  main  points 
into  salience.  It  was  about  ten  in  the  morning  when  I 
arrived,  and  around  half  past  ten  the  lady  who  had  the 
first  claim  on  Dr.  Scattlethwaite  came  out  from  her 
audience.  She  was  young  and  might  have  been  pretty  if 
she  hadn't  been  so  hollow-eyed,  and  walked  with  her 
handkerchief  pressed  closely  to  her  lips.  I  put  her  down  as 
a  case  of  nervous  prostration. 

The  lady  with  the  inconsolable  sorrow  was  next  sum- 
moned by  the  secretary,  and  so  one  after  another  those  who 
had  preceded  me  went  in  to  take  their  turns.  Mine  came 
after  the  old  "bum."  when  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

The  room  was  a  kind  of  library.  I  retain  an  impression 
of  books  lining  the  walls,  a  leather-covered  lounge,  one  or 
two  leather-covered  easy-chairs,  and  a  large  flat-topped 
desk  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  space.  Behind  the  desk 
stood  "a  short,  square-shouldered  man  in  dark  grey  clerical 
attire,  with  a  squarish,  benevolent,  clean-shaven  face, 
and  sharp  small  eyes  which  studied  me  as  I  crossed  the 
floor.  His  aspect  and  attitude  were  businesslike,  and 
businesslike  was  his  manner  of  shaking  hands  as  he  asked 


me  to  sit  down.  An  upright  armchair  stood  at  the  corner 
of  the  desk,  and  as  I  took  it  he  .resumed  his  seat  in  his  own 
revolving  chair  which  he  tilted  slightly  backward.  With 
his  elbows  on  the  arms,  and  fitting  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
together  he  waited  for  me  to  state  my  errand,  eyeing  me  all 
the  while. 

Relieved  and  yet  slightly  disconcerted  by  this  non- 
committal bearing  I  stumbled  through  my  story  less 
coherently  than  I  had  meant  to  tell  it.  Baldly  narrated  it 
was  preposterous,  especially  as  coming  from  a  man  in 
seemingly  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  All  that  enabled 
me  to  continue  was  that  my  hearer  listened  attentively, 
with  no  outward  appearance  of  disbelieving  me. 

"And  you've  come  to  me  for  advice  as  to  the  wise  thing 
for  you  to  do,"  he  said,  not  unsympathetically,  when  I  had 
brought  my  lame  story  to  a  close. 

"That's  about  it,"  I  agreed,  though  conscious  of  a  regret 
at  having  come  at  all. 

"Then  the  first  thing  I  should  suggest,"  he  continued, 
never  taking  his  penetrating  eyes  from  my  face,  "is  that 
you  should  see  a  doctor— a  specialist— a  neurologist.  I'll 
give  you  a  line  to  Dr.  Glegg — " 

"What  would  he  do?"  I  ventured  to  question. 

"That  would  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  could  pay 
for  treatment.  I  presume  from  what  you've  said  of  your 
funds  giving  out  that  you  couldn't." 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  I  assented,  reddening. 

"Then  he'd  probably  put  you  for  observation  into  the 
free  psychopathic  ward  at  Mount  Olivet—" 

"Is  that  an  insane  asylum?" 

"We  don't  have  insane  asylums  nowadays;  but  in  any 
case  it  isn't  what  you  mean.  Its  a  sanitarium  for  brain 
diseases — " 

"I  shouldn't  want  to  go  to  a  place  like  that." 

"Then  what  would  you  suggest  doing?" 

"I  thought—"  But  I  was  not  sure  as  to  w^iat  I  had 
thought.  Hazily  I  had  imagined  some  Christian  detective 
agency  hunting  up  my  family,  restoring  my  name,  and 
giving  me  back  my  cheque-book.  It  was  probably  on  the 
last  detail  that  unconsciously  to  myself  I  was  laymg  the 
most  emphasis.  "I  thought,"  I  Stammered  after  a  slight 
pause,  "that— that  you  might  be  inclined  to— to  help  me." 

"With  money?" 

The  question  was  so  direct  as  to  take  me  by  surprise. 

"I  didn't  know  exactly  how — " 

"An  average  of  about  fifteen  people  come  to  see  me  every 
day,"  he  said,  in  his  calm,  businesslike  voiee,  "and  of  the 
fifteen  about  five  are  men.  And  of  the  five  men  an  average 
of  four  Gome,  with  one  plausible  tale  or  another,  to  get 
money  out  of  me  under  false  pretences." 

T  SHOT  out  of  my  seat.  The  anger  choking 
A  me  was  hardly  allayed  by  the  raising  of  his 
hand,  and  his  suave,  "Sit  down  again."  He 
went  on  quietly,  as  I  sank  back  into  my  chair.: 
"I  only  want  you  to  see  that  with  aU  men  who 
come  telling  me  strange  tales  my  first  impulse 
must  be  suspicion." 

Indignation  almost  strangled 
me.  "And— and— am  I  to  under- 
stand that— that  it's  suspicion— 
now?" 

"So  long  as  money  is  a  factor 
in  the  case  it  must  be— till  every- 
thing is  explained."  __ 
"But  everything  is  explained.' 
"To   your  satisfaction  —  pos- 
sibly; but  hardly  to  mine." 

"Then  what  explanation  would 
be  satisfactory  to  you?" 

"Oh,  any  of  two  or  three. 
Since  you  decline  to  put  yourself 
under  Dr.  Glegg,  you  might  be 
able  to  offer  me  some  corrobora- 
tion." 

"But  I  can't.  I've  kept  my 
secret  so  closely  that  no  one  has 
heard  it  but 
myself.  The 
few  people  I 
know  would  be 
as  incredulous 
as  you  are." 

"I  don't  say 
that  I'm  incred- 
ulous; I'm  only 
on  my  gu^xA. 
Don't  you  see? 
I  have  to  he." 
"But  surely 
when  a  man  is 
speaking  the 
truth  his  man- 
ner must  carry 
some  convic- 
tion." 

"I  wish  I 


1   .hot  out  of  my  neat,  the  «n«er  chokinK   me  wan   hardly  allayed  by  the  raising 

naTc,  "Sit  down  aratai. 


of  his  hand,  and  his 
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THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH 

The  Story  of  the  Man  Who  May  Take  Laurier's  Place 


"He  took  up  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from 
him,  and  went  back  and  stood  by  the  bank  of 
Jordan, 

"And   when    the  sons   of  the  prophets   saw   him,   they 
said:    The  spirit  of  Elijah   doth   rest  upon   Elijah.' 
And   they   came   to  meet  him,    and   bowed 
themselves  to  the  ground  before  him." 

THERE  is  in  death  a  certain  ennobling 
character  that  cannot  but  be  reckoned 
with.  When  death  called  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  the  dawning  days  of  the  year  1919, 
it  called  him  to  a  higher  pinnacle  of  affection 
and  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  people 
than,  for  all  his  high  position,  he  had  ever 
known. 

He  died,  the  champion  of  a  lost  cause,  the 
cynosure  of  a  people's  dream,  and  the  more 
beloved  because  with  him  there  probably 
passed  the  last  of  the  tribunes  of  the  French 
people  in  Canada. 

It  is  certain  that  to-day  no  Frenchman  is 
looking  for  a  new  leader  of  the  Dominion 
party  to  be  chosen  from  his  people.  No 
Frenchman  really  wants  it  to  be  otherwise. 
In  so  much  the  dead  chieftain  stands  alone. 

Leaders  will  arise,  have  indeed  arisen,  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  FVench  people. 
But  the  Frenchman  is  governed  by  affection 
as  much  as  logic,  and  the  question  remains, 
will  they  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  be- 
fore them  ?  Can  any  one  of  them  gain  and 
hold  the  same  measure  of  respect  and  love 
that  was  given  so  unstintingly  to  the  dead 
statesman?  Will  any  of  them  be  a  leader  of 
the  French  Liberals  as  he  was? 

"I  am  too  old  a  man,"  said  one  to  whom 
this  question  was  put,  "too  old,  to  think  that 
there  will  be  another  like  him  in  many  gen- 
erations." There  speaks  the  voice  of  a  not 
insignificant  number  of  the  French  people, 
who  believe  the  king,  though  dead,  yet  liveth, 
as  too  shining  a  mark  to  be  reached  by  known 
men. 

Yet  all  the  while  there  has  been  steadily 
marching  forward  a  young  Frenchman,  burly 
in  frame,  quick  of  speech  and  thought,  with 
a  gift  of  laughter  or  ready  sympathy  and 
kindness,  who  for  all  that  he  is  not  Laurier, 
and  may  not,  at  least  now,  be  gifted  with 
his  powers,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  leader's 
mantle.  Moreover,  with  this  man  there  is 
no  thought  of  grudging  him  the  honor,  as 
there  might  have  been  with  others.  He  has 
not  sought  it.  He  has  but  caught  the  respect 
and  affections  of  his  people,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  seek  it  for  him. 

It  was  J.  K.  Munro,  writing  in  MacLean's  Magazine,  who 
first  called  to  public  attention  the  growing  hold  that 
Ernest  Lapointe,  member  for  Kamouraska,  was  gaining  on 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  was  a  prophecy  made  some 
little  time  ago  that  day  by  day  is  showing  a  nearer 
promise  of  fulfilment. 

How  Lapointe  was  "Found'" 

JUDGE  H.  G.  CARROLL  of  the  High  Court  of  Quebec 
**  was  for  long  member  for  Kamouraska,  and  for  some 
years  practised  at  Fraserville  as  Crown  Prosecutor.  Here 
he  came  to  know  Ernest  Lapointe,  then  just  beginning  his 
practice  in  Fraserville  in  partnership  with  Adolphe  Stein. 
Naturally  their  court  work  brought  them  into  contact 
and  the  Crown  Prosecutor  was  not  slow  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  young  man  and  to  appreciate  his  rather 
marvellous  quickness  in  searching  out  the  vital  points  in  a 
case,  his  concise,  swift  and  sure  presentation  of  the  case. 
Perhaps  these  impressions  might  never  have  crystallized 
into  action  had  it  not  been  for  one  thing. 

In  1902  Judge  Carroll  was  appointed  Solicitor-General 
for  Canada.  It  was  no  mean  honor  for  Fraserville,  and 
Fraserville  felt  it  as  such,  and  provided  a  banquet  to  mark 
the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  this  banquet  young  La- 
pointe was  called  upon  to  speak.  Freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  court  procedure,  he  spoke  as  no  one  there  had 
known  he  could  speak,  with  flashes  of  humor  illuminating 
a  clear  and  forceful  thought  and  with  that  glow  of  passion 
in  the  words  that  denotes  the  orator. 

Judge  Carroll,  listening  to  that  speech,  had  time  to 
think,  "That  is  a  young  man  to  remember." 

And  he  did  remember;  for,  when  in  1904  the  added 
duties  of  his  office  compelled  him  to  leave  his  constitilency, 
some  of  his  lieutenants  coming  to  him  asked:  "Whom  shall 
we  put  in  your  place?" 
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Ernest  Lapointe,  who  is  regarded  aa  the  cominr  leader  of  the  French  Liberal  wine. 

The  Judge's  mind  turning  back  to  • 
that  banquet  of  two  years  ago,  and  to 
the  impassioned  figure  of  that  young 
speaker,  he  replied  without  hesitation, 
"Ernest  Lapointe." 

On  his  recommendation  Lapointe  was 
nominated.  He  carried  the  election  al- 
most without  opposition.  He  carried  it 
first  on  the  word  of  Judge  Carroll,  and 

on  a  certain  popularity  of  his  own,  and  . 

he  has  carried  it  since  on  the  ever  grow-       /^ 
ing  affections  of  his  own  people,  and  the 
ever  growing  feeling  that  here  is  a  man 
that  is  marked  for  something  outside  the  ordinary.     He 
has  carried  persistently  since  then  till,  within  the  last  year, 
he  went  to  East  Quebec,  giving  up  a  sure  seat  to  make  that 
dramatic  fight  to  hold  Laurier's  riding  against  the  Na- 
tionalists. 


T    APOINTE  was  born 

-'— '  Temiscouata  County,  near 


on  a  little  rock-bound  farm  in 
Riviere  du  Loup.  It  was 
a  farm  which,  like  other  French  farms,  could  provide  a 
subsistence  with  much  hard  work,  and  had  little  outlook 
for  the  future. 

It  was  the  priest  of  a  parish  whose  very  name  few  people 
have  ever  heard  who  first  saw  in  Ernest  Lapointe — a  big, 
shy,  silent  boy — the  gleam  of  promise.  To  him  it  seemed 
the  gleam  of  a  promise  of  a  large  activity  in  the  cassock  of 
a  priest.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  he  who  gave  the  en- 
couragement that  started  the  boy  on  the  right  road. 
Lapointe  was  quickly  to  show  the  justification  of  this 
judgment.  At  Rimouski  College  he  made  a  name  for 
brilliancy  and  entered  Laval  University  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  scholarship.  Graduating  with  further  honors  he 
studied  law  under  Chief  Justice  Lemieux  of  the  Superior 


Court.  There  were  two  years  of  practising  law  for 
hinself ,  with  all  the  vicissitudes  that  attend  the  young 
lawyer  breaking  into  the  game.  Following  these  two 
years  he  returned  to  Fraserville,  where  he  has  been  in 
active  practice  ever  since. 

When  Lapointe  went  to  Ottawa  as  member  for 
Kamouraska  in  1904,  he  was  a  Frenchman  pure 
and  simple,  knowing  scarcely  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish. There  is  little  doubt  that  there  were  some 
lonely  days,  in  which  he  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  honors  of  Ottawa  for  the 
fieshpots  of  his  own  home  town.  Somewhere 
at  this  juncture,  however,  his  path  crossed  that 
of  another  Frenchman,  Hon.  Jacques  Bureau, 
former  Postmaster-General  under  Sir  Wilfrid. 
The  crossing  was  fortunate  for  Lapointe,  for 
there  sprang  up  between  them  an  affection  that 
has  never  wavered.  Whether  it  was  real  fore- 
sight or  just  the  cureless  optimism  of  the  man,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  unquestionably  Bureau 
picked  this  big,  upstanding  member  from  Lower 
Quebec  as  a  man  of  promise.  And  unques- 
tionably Lapointe  owes  a  good  deal  to  this 
friendship;  for  the  cheery,  dynamic,  practically 
minded  member  for  'Three  Rivers,  Jacques 
Bureau,  has  done  more  to  make  Lapointe  a  suc- 
cess and  to  boom  his  stock  than  even  Lapointe 
himself. 

Making  Him  Speak  Englisti 

BUREAU  looked  back  to  the  days  when  he 
had  to  point  to  make  it  known  that  he 
wanted  a  plate  of  soup,  and  he  realized  that  the 
method  had  its  disadvantages.  Not  much  use 
for  a  man  in  politics  who  couldn't  speak  Eng- 
lish, he  reasoned,  so  he  decided  that  his  new 
friend  had  to  master  English.  His  methods 
of  bringing  this  about  were  characteristic. 
The  two  are  somewhat  generally  known  in 
familiar  circles  at  Ottawa  as  Mutt  and  Jeff. 
Lapointe,  by  reason  of  his  six  feet  of  brawn  and 
muscle,  is  cast  in  the  part  of  Mutt.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  roles  are  really  reversed — the  ag- 
gressive, bludgeoning  tactics  in  this  case  are  the 
tactics  of  Jeff.  Therefore,  having  decided  that 
Lapointe  should  learn  English  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jeff — beg  pardon. 
Bureau — did  not  consult  him  on  the  matter, 
but  set  about  making  him  do  so  in  the  way  he 
thought  best.  Lapointe  was  always  an  om- 
nivorous reader,  and  hungry  for  world  news. 
Craftily  Bureau  would  poach 
_  around,   abstracting   all   French 

papers  and  strewing  English  ones 
in  their  place. 

"Here,"  Bureau  would 
say,  "read  this,"  thrust- 
ing an  Ottawa  evening 
paper  under  his  friend's 
nose.  "See,  I've  marked 
all  the  hard  words  in 
pencil.  Read  it  over  and 
get  the  sound,  you  can 
get  the  sense  after." 
And  Lapointe  with  the 
good  humor  that  is  characteristic  of 
him,  would  settle  down  to  read, 
aloud,  the  reading  interspersed  with 
the  caustic  comments  of  his  mentor. 
"No  that's  not  it.   Not  'dee-ficult.' 
Say  it  like  this,  'diff-i-cult.'    No.    No.    No.    It's  dif- 
ficult,  difficult,  difficult,"  his  voice  rising  in  a  steady 
crescendo  to  the  amazement  of  the  hotel  guests. 

"Well,  that's  better,"  he  would  admit  grudgingly,  when 
Lapointe  had  good-humoredly  pronounced  the  word  as  he 
should.  And  so  the  reading  would  go  on  until  the  unwary 
Lapointe  would  stumble  over  some  such  word  as  "Con- 
vention," and  then  there  would  be  another  storm  of  pic- 
turesque abuse. 

After  an  evening  of  it,  when  all  the  underlined  words, 
had  been  pronounced  nearly  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would 
order:  "Now  write  them  all  down,  and  remember  that  this 
is  what  they  mean."  And  there  was  a  long  list  of  words 
with  which  Lapointe  was  hurried  off  to  his  rooms,  with 
Bureau  trailing  behind,  a  dynamo  of  voluminous  sug- 
gestions. 

"Pin  them  up  over  your  basin,"  he  would  order;  "if 
you  do  have  to  wash  it's  no  reason  why  your  brain  should 
lie  fallow  like  an  ox,  is  it?  Take  them  to  bed  with  you, 
but  don't,  if  you  love  your  great  hulking  body,  dare  to  say 
difficult  as  though  it  was  spelt  with  a  long  E  ! " 
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It  was  Bureau,  too,  who  would  get  himself  cheerily  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning,  to  go  wailing  across  the  corridors  of 
the  hotel  for  Lapointe  to  come  forth  and  to  prove  to  him 
and  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  was  awake,  that  he  had 
not  spent  his  time  in  slothfulness  but  was  master  of  an- 
other list  of  words  as  long  as  the  Bureau  arm.  So  it  went 
on.  Jacques  Bureau  is  a  cosmopolite,  and  as  happy  in 
English  society  as  in  French.  Lapointe  was  not;  but 
little  cared  the  jaunty  Bureau.  He  segregated  him  from 
his  kind  as  though  every  Frenchman  had  the  plague. 
They  dined  with  English  speakers,  and  only  where  the 
menu  dropped  into  friendly  French  did  the  struggling 
member  from  Kamouraska  have  any  assistance.  Bureau 
was  adamant.  If  he  didn't  learn  English  he  could  starve 
and  be  darned  to  him.  So  Lapointe  gradually  learned 
English.  Bureau  sat  beside  him  in  the  House,  and  when 
his  glance  showed  that  he  had  missed  the  meaning  of  some 
English  word.  Bureau  was  there  with  the  information; 
there  also  with  the  remorseless  pencil,  and  the  word  was 
added  to  the  long  string  for  the  day's  learning. 

By  degrees  Lapointe  got  beyond  this  stage,  and  came  to 
understand.  Under  the  verbal  flail  of  Bureau  he  began  to 
overcome  those  difficulties  of  pronunciation  that  had  been 
his  first  stumbling  block.  He  knew  English  well  enough 
to  read,  and  he  read  everything.  There  was  never  a 
quiet  moment  in  the  House  that  he  did  not  have  a  book 
with  him.  If  he  was  at  home  with  his  wife  he  still  pur- 
sued these  studies  under  her  kindly  encouragement,  for 
Mrs.  Lapointe  is  an  excellent  English  student.  If  he  went 
fishing  it  was  with  a  bundle  of  English  books  under  his 
arm.  Lapointe's  fighting  spirit  was  aroused  and  he  had 
set  himself  to  be  a  master  of  the  English  language.  The 
words  of  Laurier  to  all  young  Frenchmen,  that  they  should 
read  Macaulay  to  find  what  beauty  there  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  read  Macaulay  and 
mastered  him,  and  went  looking  for  other  masters.  Two 
years  later  Jacques  Bureau  sat  back  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  certain  humorous  satisfaction. 

"Well  Ernest,"  he  said,  "there's  that  much  done.  No 
man  living  can  say  you  can't  speak  English  and  there 
aren't  many  men  in  Ottawa  who  can  speak  it  betl^er.  Now 
go  ahead  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it." 

r>  UT  it  seemed  at  first  as  though  Lapointe  were  not  going 
-*-'  to  do  much  with  it.  He  was  not  born  to  the  purple, 
and  he  had  a  living  to  make,  and  a  living  in  law  takes  some 
making.  Besides  Lapointe  was  naturally  a  retiring  man, 
with  a  profound  love  for  his  home  and  his  home  life.  There 
was  a  club  in  Fraserville  where  a  few  convivial  souls 
consorted.  Lapointe  was  a  member,  but  was  rarely  seen 
there.  He  was  by  nature  and  inclination  a  recluse.  Be- 
sides that  he  was  putting  about  everything  he  had  in  the 
way  of  energy  into  his  law  practice.  In  the  comparatively 
narrow  circle  where  he  was  known  he  was  recognized  as  a 
man  of  exceptional  gifts,  and  as  a  result  of  his  appearances 
before  various  judges  and  counsel  there  grew  up  a  most 
profound  respect  for  his  ability.  Speaking  of  his  special 
qualities  in  this  regard  one  legal  authority  said  that  he 
could  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  lay  out  a  case  that  would 
take  the  average  lawyer  two  hours,  and  that  yet  in  La- 
pointe's presentation  there  would  not  be  a  single  thing 
lacking.  These  qualities  brought  him  some  recognition. 
He  was  made  a  K.C.  in  1908,  and  he  became  crown  at- 
torney and  prosecutor  for  the  district. 

While  Ernest  Lapointe  was  quietly  forging  to  the  front 
under  the  none  too  gentle  tutelage  of  Jacques  Bureau  and 
others  of  his  friends,  backed  by  his  own  innate  ability, 
his  growing  power  and  popularity  were  largely  lost  on  the 
public.  There  are  men  in  politics  who  gain  a  somewhat 
doubtful  notoriety  by  reason  of  their  flow  of  speech. 
Lapointe  was  not  of  these.  A  man  of  few  words,  he 
probably  occupied  as  few  pages  of  Hansard  as  any  other 
member  of  the  House.  Not  unnaturally  the  public  knew 
little  of  him,  but  the  impression  steadily  grew  at  Ottawa 
that  here  was  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with.  Any 
man  who  could  keep  silence  as  could  Lapointe 
is  bound  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  House  weary 
of  many  words,  especially  when  that  silent  man 
could  at  times  speak  and  speak 
briefly  to  a  forceful  and  definite  point. 
Though  Lapointe  was  not  widely 
known  outside  the  House,  within  its 
precincts  he  came  gradually  to  be 
quite  a  figure.  Business  might  be 
droning    along    to    almost    empty  ,, 

benches,  with  the  Speaker  drowsing 
pleasantly  in  his  chair,  when  sud- 
denly the  word  would  go  round: 

"Lapointe  is  up." 

Down  the  unheeding  corridors  the  news  would  be 
passed,  "  Lapointe  is  up,"  and  the  members  would  begin 
to  toss  away  cigars,  and  drop  their  papers,  and  before 
Lapointe  was  well  started  they  were  filing  into  the  hall. 

Lapointe  In  the  Limelight 

r)  TIT  after  all,  it  was  not  till  the  recent  Liberal  conven- 
^-'  tion  that  there  dawned  on  the  public,  as  a  whole,  any 
idea  of  Lapointe  as  a  dominant  figure.  It  was  not  an 
inspiring  sight  that  Liberal  convention — a  place  of  pas- 
sions thinly  veiled,  of  the  old  line  Liberals  with  their 


heerts  set  firmly  against  the  Unionists,  and  of 
Unionist  against  old  line  Liberal.  There  was 
not  there  much  hope  of  unity  or  common  action 
or  of  a  common  ideal.  But  when  after  days  of 
debate,  of  bickerings  and  cabals,  of  disagree- 
ments and  dissensions,  when  nerves  were 
strained  and  charity  worn  thin,  Lapointe  rose 
to  speak  there  came  a  realization  that  a  new 
spirit  had  entered  that  gathering.  He  spoke 
of  other  days,  of  what  they  had  stood  for,  what 
they  still  stood  for.  He  pleaded  for  the  blot- 
ting out  of  the  bitterness  and  strife  that  had 
crept  into  their  midst,  for  the  laying  aside  of 
outworn  prejudices,  for  the  fostering  of  a  kind- 
lier purpose,  and  for  a  nobler 
outlook  that  would  lift  the  par-  ^ 

ty  above  any  petty  strifes  of 
cliques  and  class  to  a  real  and 
noble  force  once  more.    It  was 
not  till  then  that  people  began 
to  realize  that  an  Elisha  had 
arisen  among  them,  and  sway- 
ed by  his  clear  and  statesman- 
like outlook,  swept  away  by  the 
mighty  music  of  his  great  voice, 
they  leaped  to  their  feet,  stood 
on  tables  and  chairs,  waving  hats  and 
arms,    and    wildly    cheering — though 
they    only  dimly  realized   it   at   the 
time  —  the  new  leader  of  the  French 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party. 

So,  Ernest  Lapointe  came  into  his 
own. 

They  tell  of  one  occasion  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1911  when  Bourassa,  the  Na- 
tionalist leader,  was  making  his  strong 
bid  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
Laurier  in  his  own  province,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  Nationalism  as  a 
real  force. 

It  was  in  a  crowded  hall  and  Mr. 
Bourassa  had  made  his  sectional  ap- 
peal,  swaying  his   crowd   with  him. 
The    Liberal    newspapermen  sitting  there  laid  aside  their 
pencils.    "Well,  we've  lost,"  they  said. 

Then  Lapointe  arose,  facing  that  audience  of  flushed 
faces  and  hot  hearts,  with  his  great  body  and  his  ready 
smile,  talking  to  them  quietly,  telling  a  story  with  a  laugh 
in  it,  gaining  their  attention  with  the  clearness  of  his 
reasoning,  in  effect  saying,  "I  want  you  to  listen  to  me. 
If  I  am  wrong  you  will  easily  find  me  out.  If  I  am  right 
you  are  doing  yourself  an  injustice  if  you  do  not  hear  me. 
I  have  something  to  tell  you  and  I  want  to  tell  it  now." 
And  the  calm  music  of  that  voice,  with  nothing  of  anger  or 
bitterness,  clear  ringing,  and  logical,  broke  down  that 
barrier  of  resistance.  He  -ended  with  a  burst  of  fervid 
oratory  that  had  them  on  their  feet,  the  arguments  of  the 
Nationalist  leader  forgotten. 

No  Hankering  for  Leadership 

\  LTHOUGH  it  was  now  apparent  that  Lapointe  had 
-'^  been  carried  by  circumstances  to  a  position  where  he 
spoke  for  the  Laurier  tradition  in  Quebec  Liberalism,  it 
was  hard  to  keep  him  moving  forward. 

He  had  no  hankerings  for  leadership.  It  needed  the 
urging  of  his  friends  to  keep  him  on  the  upgrade.  "You've 
got  to  get  yourself  going  on  your  own  steam,  Ernest," 
wailed  Jacques  Bureau,  with  the  force  and  vigor  that  is  the 
privilege  of  long  friendship.  "Who  do  you  think  is  going  to 
give  you  a  kick  from  behind  when  I'm  not  around." 
It  is  the  figurative  kick  from  behind  that  up  to  the 
present  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  development  of 
Ernest  Lapointe.  He  is  reticent  and  prone  to  hang  back 
and  depreciate  his  own  ability.  He  perhaps  has  not  the 
ambition  nor  as  yet  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
either  of  which  may  drive  a  man  into  active 
politics.  He  needs  the  forward  urge,  but 
when  he  has  consented  to  do  a  thing  he  goes 
into  it  with  a  will.     He  has  a  fighting  heart. 

The  Fight  in  Quebec 

IS  definite  assumption  of  a  tacit  leader- 
ship of  the  Quebec  wing  came  with  the 
recent  bye-election  in  East  Quebec.  Any  stu- 
dent of  politics  knows  of  the  long  feud  be- 
tween the  Nationalist  idea  and  the  Laurier 
idea  in  Quebec  Liberalism.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke  when,  on  the  death  of  Laurier,  the  Na- 
tionalists decided  to  contest  the  seat  in  East 
Quebec  that  he  had  held  for  so  many  years.  They  were 
so  much  in  earnest  that  Armand  Lavergne,  who  has  played 
Sancho  Panza  to  Bourassa's  Don  Quixote  for  as  long  as  the 
Nationalist  movement  has  existed  as  such,  went  down 
himself  as  the  Nationalist  candidate. 

There  was  anger  and  consternation  at  Ottawa  when  the 
news  came.  "We  can't  let  them  steal  the  Chief's  seat," 
said  the  followers  of  Laurier,  one  to  another.  "And  yet-  - 
Lavergne  is  dangerous.     He'll  make  a  good  run." 

Jacques  Bureau  went  to  Lapointe.  "Ernest,"  he  said, 
"you'll  have  to  go  into  East  Quebec." 
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Lapointe  as  usual  was  hesitant,  uncer- 
tain of  his  powers,  unwilling  to  pin  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  fight  to  shoulders; 
that  he  was  not  sure  were  strong  enough  toi 
carry  the  fight  through  successfully.     But 
there  was  no  such  hesitancy  on  Bureau's 
part.    He  knew  his  man,  and  he  knew  that 
once  started  on  the  way,  La- 
pointe would  make  a  fight  that 
noother  French-Canadian  could 
equal. 

"Ernest,"  he  said,  "if  you 
don't  go,  I'll  have  to.  And  you 
have  a  far  better  chance 
than  I  have.  We  can't  go  back 
on  the  Old  Man  now." 

Lapointe  was  convinced,  fin- 
ally.    It  meant  giving  up  his 
sure  seat  to  make  a  gallant  and 
dangerous  fight  in  a  riding  wher^ 
he  was  comparatively  little  known. 
But  he  made  the  stipulation  that  the 
consent    of   his    own    constituents 
must  first  be  obtained. 

In  a  packed  hall  in  Fraserville, 
dimly  lighted  and  acrid  with  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  Bureau  rose  to  speak 
to  an  audience  whose  hearts  were 
set  against  the  thing  that  he  pro- 
posed. Old  men  from  the  outlying: 
settlements  who  loved  Lapointe  be- 
cause he  had  been  with  Laurier,  had 
stayed  with  him  to  the  last,  because 
they  caught  somewhere  in  the  man 
the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the  Old 
Chief,  were  there  to  hold  their  mem- 
ber. There  were  young  men  also 
who  had  fought  his  early  fights  with 
him,  had  travelled  and  campaigned 
with  him,  and  had  come  under  the 
sway  of  his  chivalrous  heart  and 
great  laughter.  Young  and  old,  La- 
pointe was  their  man. 
Over  the  sway  of  these  tangled  motives  and  desires  there 
came  to  them  the  voice  of  Jacques  Bureau.  "They  are 
running  a  Nationalist  in  the  place  that  the  Old  Man  held 
so  long."  The  words  "Old  Man"  drop  like  an  evocation 
nowadays  from  French  lips,  and  there  was  a  stir  over  the 
crowded  hall.  "They  will  say  that  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  him,  or  that  we  are  with  his  enemies  as  they  have 
said  that  he  was  with  them  before.  We  know  that  he 
fought  them  all  his  life  long,  and  if  we  cease  to  fight  them 
now  we  are  proving  traitor  to  his  memory." 

An  old  man  rose  in  his  place.  "Say  no  more.  Bureau,'" 
he  cried,  "what  is  it  that  you  want?" 

"We  want  Ernest  Lapointe.  We  want  him  because  he 
can  hold  Laurier's  seat,  and  there  is  no  one  else  who  can." 
In  the  dim  hall  there  was  the  sound  of  old  men  sobbing: 
in  their  seats,  and-  of  young  men  shuffling  restlessly. 
The  old  shaken  voice  arose  again.  "  Say  no  more  —  if 
you  need  him,  he  will  go."  So^Lapointe  left  his  kingdom- 
But  before  he  went  they  gathered  around  to  hold  his: 
hand  and  hear  his  steady  voice  and  they  asked  him, 
"Whom  do  you  wish  in  your  place?"  And  when  he  mention- 
ed the  man  he  believed  best  fitted,  they  replied,  "Have  no 
fear.     We  will  send  him  for  you."     And  they  did. 

And  the  sequel  to  it  all  is  that,  when  Lapointe  came 
into  the  fight  in  East  Quebec,  the  Nationalists  decided  that 
the  time  was  not  opportune  for  a  testing  of  strength  on 
the  stamping  ground  of  the  departed  Chief.  Lavergne 
withdrew  and  Ernest  Lapointe  was  elected  with  ease. 

The    Man   Himself 

SO  much  for  his  career;. now  a  word  as  to  the  man.  La- 
pointe could  number  practically  all  the  members  of 
the  House  as  his  friends,  no  matter  what  their  politidal 
stripe.  Perhaps  there  are  a  few  who  tend  yet  to  sp>eak  of 
him  with  kindly  patronage  as  a  country  lawyer.  Well, 
yes,  he  is  a  country  lawyer.  A  man  named  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  travelled  the  country  roads  of  Illinois  on  a 
horse,  with  his  office  practically  in  his  saddle  bags.  They 
called  him  a  country  lawyer  then,  but  now  they  call  hiiTk 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  it  was  the  boundless  energy  and  quick 
brain  of  a  little  Welsh  country  lawyer  that  saved  Europe 
from  the  iron-shod  heel  of  the  Prussian  Junker. 

As  a  speaker  his  figure  is  a  great  asset.  A  man  standing: 
well  over  six  feet,  heavy  of  shoulder,  with  kindly  face  and 
prominent  brow,  his  very  presence  gains  the  attention  of 
the  crowd.  With  it  all  he  has  the  fluent  speech,  the  carer 
ful  choice  of  words,  and,  more  than  all,  he  has  the  knowl- 
edge behind  it.  His  is  not  oratory  of  the  Patrick  Henry- 
type,  it  is  not  one  long  parade  of  the  emotions,  though  the 
French  are  an  emotional  people.  Lapointe  has  the  gift, 
of  clear  thinking  and  clear  talking.  He  is  not  always  oi\ 
the  mountain-top.  He  takes  his  hearers  with  him,  by- 
easy  paths  that  they  can  follow,  and  then  ^ffi^A^|^itfa^^'>S 
mighty  flame  of  passionate  utterance.  ^^e^noi^Mk  to 
Continued  on  page  65}_].  t/A. 
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FEW  Canadians  are  aware  that  in 
Ontario  above  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  between  Quebec 
and  Manitoba  boundaries, 
there  are  50,000,000  acres  of 
rich  arable  clay  and  loam  lands 
that  yawn  for  settlement. 

Only  the  fringes  of  it  have 
so  far  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, but  those  fl-inges  have 
produced  crops  of  roots,  small 
fruits  and  grains  equalling  and 
in  some  cases  eclipsing,  yields 
in  Eastern  Ontario.  A  very 
small  portion  of  this  vast  agri- 
cultural heritage  of  Ontario  is 
organized;  sections  of  it  have 
never  been  officially  explored 
nor  felt  the  restless  footfall  of 
the  white  man. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  such  a 
thing  known  as  a  drought  or 
crop  failure  in  this  near  North ; 
industrious  settlers  in  it  have 
retired  rich  men  in  less  than 
a  score  of  years. 

Herein  a  Northern  writer 
predicts  that  the  so-called 
hinterlands  of  Ontario,  once 
looked  upon  and  despised  as 
waste  land — a  sort  of  back- 
woods paradise  for  prospec- 
tors, fur-traders  and  lumber- 
men— are  destined  to  become 
Canada's  mightiest  market 
basket  when  the  prairies  have 
become  effete. 

The   word    picture   that 
follows  is  true  to  conditions  in 

the  North,  telling  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  as  well  as 
the  prospects. 

FOUR  well-dressed  men  sat  in  the  smoker  of  a  trans- 
continental. They  were  quite  fed  up  on  Northern 
Ontario  scenery.  Since  breakfast  time  they  had  been 
looking  out  upon  what  seemed  an  unending  panorama  of 
spruce  wilderness,  patched  on  the  hillsides  with  garish 
birch  and  rimmed  in  the  distance  by  the  desolate,  forbid- 
ding peaks  of  the  Laurentian  divide.  Only  occasionally 
did  they  pass  a  settlement — invariably  but  a  few  log  shacks 
with  pitifully  small  spaces  cl^red  around  them. 

At  a  tiny  station  squatting  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
the  train  stopped.  Some  settlers  and  trappers,  garbed  in 
mackinaws,  with  their  inevitable  packsacks  strapped  on 
their  backs,  clambered  aboard  the  train. 

"What  a  life!"  said  the  man  sitting  next  the  window. 
"I  should  think,"  he  observed,  "that  to  stick  up  in  this 
God-forsaken  country  a  man  would  need  to  have  a  strong 
back  and  no  brains." 

Two   of   his   companions  shrugged   complacently   and 
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A   developed   farm   in   the  heart   of  the   "wilderness." 

smiled  their  grim  approval  of  the  car  window  philosophy. 
The  fourth  man  did  not  sm'-le.  He  just  coughed  nervously 
and  wondered  if  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  three  first-mentioned  travelers  are  possibly  still 
"well-dressed  city  men,"  dependent  on  salaries  somewhere 
and  wondering  where  the  rising  costs  of  living  are  going  to 
stop.  The  fourth  man  was  tired  of  the  city  tread-mill 
and  had  decided  to  take  a  fling  at  pioneering  in  the  North 
Country.  He  had  not  an  abnormally  "strong  back," 
but  he  believed  he  had  brains  plus  Canadian  initiative  and 
determinatioa  to  make  good. 

The  man  who  did  not  smile  over  his  fellow-traveler's 
observation  was  George  Sovereign,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
but  he  does  smile  good-naturedly  to-day  when  he  tells  of 
that  incident  in  the  smoker  some  eleven  years  ago.  He 
can  afford  to  smile  as  he  surveys  his  three-hundred-acre 
stake,  one  hundred  acres  of  which  is  cleared  productive 
land  and  the  balance  valuable  pulpwood  and  timber 
forest.  Sovereign  has  a  line  of  credit  at  the  banks  to-day 
of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars,  has  up-to-date  buildings  on   his  farm  and 


herds  of  stock  and  modern  farm  im- 
plements. He  owns  besides  a  thresh- 
ing outfit,  road-making  machinery,  a 
portable  saw-mill  and  the 
most  optimistic  dis- 
position  north  of  the  great 
lakes. 

The  optimistic  disposition 
was  a  birthright  he  took  with 
him  from  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
but  all  the  rest  he  accumu- 
lated since  he  set  himself  to 
the  task  eleven  years  ago  of 
wresting  his  fortunes  from  a 
patch  of  unbroken  wilderness 
on  the  rim  of  Conmee  Town- 
ship's unorganized  spaces  in 
the  district  of  Thunder  Bay. 
How  did  Sovereign  do  it? 
By  using  his  brains  more  so 
than  his  back  —  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  car  window  ob- 
server's deduction. 

Making  Good  in  the  North 

AT  any  rate.  Sovereign  says 
that  to  make  good  in  Nor- 
thern Ontario  an  Eastern  far- 
mer must  try  to  forget  all  the 
precepts  of  Lower  Ontario 
farming  and  "study  the  coun- 
try." The  brief  summers  of 
the  North,  the  remarkably  ra- 
pid growth  and  ripening  of 
vegetation  under  sunlight  that 
lasts  from  four  in  the  morning 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  the 
warm  season,  the  early  frosts 
that  must  be  avoided  and  a 
fibrous  soil  that  will  for  long 
resist  the  overtures  of  anything  le.ss  vicious  than  a  disc- 
harrow, demand  an  entirely  individual  system. 

"You  can't  find  a  text-book  which  will  teach  you  how  to 
farm  successfully  in  the  North,"  declares  Sovereign. 
"You've  got  to  learn  from  the  older  pioneers  or  else  find  out 
for  yourself  as  I  did.  There  is  no  soil  in  Canada  which 
will  more  abundantly  repay  industry  properly  applied." 

I  might  name  dozens  of  other  farmers  of  the  North  who 
have  achieved  more  than  Sovereign— John  McKay  Hunt, 
the  Pipers,  the  Mountstephens,  the  Trewens  and  Munros 
of  the  fertile  Slate  River  valley;  the  Sitches  and  Hymers 
of  Gillies;  the  Brignalls  and  Thomases  of  Oxdrift  and  so 
on,  but  these  are  all  well-to-do  men  of  the  older  settle- 
ments. Sovereign's  case  appeals  to  me  as  unique  because 
seven  years  ago  I  first  met  him  after  "mushing"  it  in  over 
many  weary  miles  of  a  miry  trail  through  \argin  wilderness 
with  a  packsack  of  grub  and  blankets  on  my  back.  He 
was,  as  he  then  expressed  it,  "thirty  miles  from  nowhere," 
living  in  a  tiny  log  shack  on  a  stumpy  clearing  off  which 
one  wondered  how  he  even  eked  an  existence. 

To-day  Sovereign  and  the  settlement  that  has  grown  up 
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A  field  of  Carmon  No.  1  potatoes  on  the  farm  of  J.  R.  Hatehison.  ShMe  RiTor  Valley. 


A  bam  raisiiiv  in  one  of  the  scattered  aettlemente  of  the  hinterlands  of   Ontario, 
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around  him  have  a  first-class  wagon  road  running  past 
their  doors,  over  which  they  transport  their  products 
to  market  in  motor  cars.     Things  move  fast  in  the  North. 

Forty  Millions  of  Acres  Available 

A  SIDE  from  minerals,  fish  and  furs,  what  a  poten- 
■^^  tial  heritage  Canada  has  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
resources  as  yet  practically  untouched  in  that  section 
known  as  Northern  Ontario!  Just  take  a  look  at  the 
map  of  Canada.  You  could  pick  up  Lower  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
drop  them  around  on  Northern  Ontario's  surface  and 
still  have  plenty  of  undeveloped  territory  lying 
around  loose  to  hide  Prince  Edward  Island  and  a  few 
of  the  other  odds  and  ends  in. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  fifty  million 
acres  of  arable  land  in  the  country  represented  by  that 
top  section  of  the  map  of  Ontario,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  usually  decapitated  by  the  map-makers,  put  through 
a  shrinkage  process  and  stowed  in  a  corner  of  the  i 
geography  page  that  displays  the  topography  of  the 
banner  province.  There  is  possibly  more  than  fifty 
million  acres  just  as  fertile  as  the  soil  that  our  friend 
Sovereign  made  good  on  But  for  the  sake  of  being 
conservative,  we'll  put  it  at  forty  millions.  Let  us 
play  with  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  and  see  what 
that  means. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  family  of  five  can 
live  and  wa.x  well-to-do  on  a  hundred  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  in  the  North.  That  would  mean  that 
Northern  Ontario  could  with  ease  support  two  mil- 
lion people,  exclusive  of  incidental  urban  population. 

Two  million  people  is  just  one-quarter  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to-day. 

The  present  population  of  Northern  Ontario  is  some- 
where about  seventy  thousand,  and  if  you  excluded  the 
cities  and  the  individuals  devoting  their  time  to 
lumbering,  hunting,  trapping  and  railway  work 
you'd  scarcely  have  five  thousand  left. 

What's  the  reason  that  less  than  five  thousand 
people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  where 
two  million  might  be  producing  and  prospering?  It's 
not  the  severity  of  the  climate,  for  Northern  Sas- 
katchewan and  Northern  Manitoba  have  a  much  colder 
winter  than  Northern  Ontario. 

The  answer  may  be  given  in  two  words — isolation  and 
inaccessibility.  In  other  phraseology,  lack  of  publicity 
and  lack  of  roads. 

Unlike  the  prairies,  any  old  trail  won't  stand  up  as  a 
wagon  road  in  Northern  Ontario.  The  arable  areas  on  the 
Laurentian  plateau  are  hemmed  in  by  great  waste  spaces 
of  rocky  hills  and  muskegs,  and  the  solid  sixteen  million 
acres  of  fertile  soil  lying  above  the  Laurentians  in  the 
great  clay  belt  is  untapped  at  the  northwestern  end  by 
either  trunk  road  or  railway.  The  Canadian  Government 
transcontinental  running  along  the  lower  fringe  of  the  clay 
belt  is  the  only  flirtation  it  has  ever  had  with  civilization. 

Why  the  First  Shall  be  Last 

T)  UT  there  are  other  reasons,  practical  as  well  as  fabulous, 
■*-'  why  the  Lturentian  area,  said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
world  to  cool,  was  destined  to  be  about  the  last  of  the 
habitable  countries  taken  over  by  man. 

Nannabijou,  the  demi-god,  so  the 
Indian  legend  runs,  was  given  by 
Manitou,  the  Creator,  that  section  as 
a  playground,  and  on  the  magnetic 
peaks  of  the  Laurentian  hills  he  set 
up  the  wicks  of  his  mystic  aurora 
borealis  as  a  token  it  was  a  realm  of 
magic  under  the  spell  of  Windigoes, 
Minetoes  and  Thunder  Birds,  where 
man  might  live  only  under  special 
sufferance  of  the  deities.  It  was  a 
land  avoided  in  dread  by  the  Indian 
til!  scarcity  of  game  east  and  west 
forced  him  to  brave  the  wrath  of  his 
ancient  gods. 

With  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
history  seemed  to  repeat  itself.  East, 
west  and  south  —  and  even  further 
north  in  the  Western  territories  —  he 
pioneered  the  wilderness  and  the  plain 
with  his  axe  and  his  plow  and  per- 
manently established  the  standards  of 
civilization.  He  left  Central  Canada 
to  the  fur  traders  and  the  lumbermen. 

Across  it  was  blazed  from  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  treeless 
plains  of  the  West  the  first  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  longest  and  most 
romantic  man-made  trail  the  world 
has  ever  known,  the  first  leg  of  the 
primitive  Red  River  highway,  over 
which  frontiersmen  and  pioneers  jour- 
neyed on  foot  beside  their  squeaking  ox-drawn  carts  to 
find  a  land  of  quick  wealth  in  the  Golden  West.  Fol- 
lowed the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald's  time,  and    still  the  human  urge  was  on  and  on — 


on  to  the  somewhere  in  the  further  West  where  the  fabled 
pot  of  gold  lay  glittering  under  the  tail  of  the  dream- 
rainbow.     Few  paused  to  consider  what  fortunes  might 
await  the  efforts  of  pioneer  industry  in  the  near  North. 
To-day,  but  for  a  few  scattered  settlements  along  the 


His  first  crop. 


A  field  of  clover  sown  among  the  stumps  on   a 
new  homestead. 


lines  of  the  three  transcontinentals  and  in  the  districts 
adjacent  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  the  Land  of 
Nannabijou  remains  for  the  most  part  the  same  vast, 
challenging  wilderness  it  was  when  the  stout-hearted 
French  voyageurs  first  essayed  to  cross  it  to  locate  the 
realm  of  sunshine  and  plenty  by  the  Western  sea.  Though 
the  traffic  of  half  a  continent  has  roared  through  it  east 
and  west  for  going  on  two  generations,  the  North  Country 
has  brooded  on  in  primitive  neglect  quite  as  isolated  from 
the  reclaiming  assault  of  a.xe  and  plow  as  it  might  were  it 
some  great  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  Because  it  has  had 
few  champions  to  proclaim  its  potentialities,  it  has  passed 
as  a  backwoods  paradise  for  prospectors,  fur-traders  and 
lumbermen — a  sort  of  no-man's  land  between  East  and 
West. 

VT'ET  a  close  study  of  the  people  who  have  pioneered  the 

i  country  and  stuck  with  it  shows  that  they  have  all 

done  better  than  the  average  by  themselves;  that  they  have 

not  only  acquired  prosperity  but  robust  health  as  well. 


How   roots  are  kept  over   winter   in   the   North.      Double    doors    of    several    thicknetwej* 

utilized  to  keep  out  the  frost. 


The  native-born  children  of  the  North  are  its  be.st  ad- 
vertisement. Nowhere  in  Canada  is  there  a  sturdier  or 
more  distinctive  type  than  the  child  of  the  North,  and  the 
achievements   of   its   home-brew   battalion  -the   famous 


52nd — brought  it  honor  in  the  world  war  that  will  go  down 
in  history 

Outside  of  the  Finlanders,  the  sparse  agricultural 
population  is  mostly  made  up  of  former  railwaymen  and 
prairie  farmers,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  did  not 
find  the  West  to  their  liking.  The  oldest  agricultural 
settlements  have  not  been  under  cultivation  much  , 
more  than  thirty  years,  but  in  less  time  than  that 
some  of  the  more  thrifty  pioneers  have  been  able  to 
sell  out  and  retire  wealthy  enough  to  live  independent 
of  daily  labor  the  rest  of  their  days. 

Of  course,  in  the  North  as  elsewhere,  there  have 
been  those  who  have  quit  the  country  after  a  season 
of  discouragement,  but  generally  this  has  been  due  to 
lack  of  pluck  and  farming  experience.  There. have 
been  many  cases  too  where  settlers  took  up  land  in 
isolated  sections  on  the  understanding  they  were  to 
get  roads  that  were  never  built,  and  thus  without 
means  of  marketing  their  products  they  were  forced 
to  give  up  in  despair. 

Let  us  take  a  .square  look  at  the  North  and,  before 
noting  what  it  can  produce,  point  out  some  of  the 
main  difficulties  that  must  be  faced  by  the  settler, 
for  let  it  be  premised  that  it  is  no  country  for  the 
weakling  or  the  faint-hearted.  The  North  demands 
grit  and  the  adventuring  s{)irit. 

In  the  matter  of  environment  first  impressions  are 
against  the  North.     For  the  newcomer  there  is  for  a 
year  or  so  a  sense  of  ghastliness  to  the  country,  a 
bewildering,  drab  vastness  in  the  great  silent  spaces 
and  an  ominous,  forbidding  aspect  to  the  bald  and 
jagged  mountain  ranges  that  everywhere  border  the 
horizons.    If  he  be  an  Easterner,  homesickness  will  grip 
him  for  the  rolling  landscapes  and  soft  foliage  of  Lower 
Ontario.     But  give  it  time  and  the  country  will  make 
a  different  man  of  him.     He  will  unconsciously  be- 
come   more    and    more    like    his    neighbors — blunt- 
spoken  and  resolute  with  an  alertness  of  mind  and 
physique   that   only   the   magnetized   ozone   of   the 
North  produces.     Once  climatized.  let  him  go  east, 
west  or  south  and  the  lure  of  those  purple-shrouded 
hills;  of  the  crystal  dawns  and  multi-colored  sunsets 
and  the  night-glorifying  aurora  borealis  will  tug  at 
his  heart-strings.     There  is  a  fascination  which  the  North 
puts  upon  her  own  that  seems  to  bear  out  the  red  man's 
legend  that  the  traveler  who  once  drinks  of  the  crystal 
waters  in  the  Land  of  Nannabijou  will  suffer  from  a  restless 
heel  till  he  returns. 

Then  there  is  the  long  winter  season  and  the  protracted 
periods  of  below-zero  weather.  Fifty  to  sixty  below  are 
about  the  minimum  temperatures,  but  normal  winter 
weather,  with  a  very  rare  thaw,  ranges  from  a  few  degrees 
above  zero  to  thirty  and  thirty-five  below. 

There  is  no  spring  to  talk  of  in  the  North.  Summer 
comes  at  a  single  bound  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Some- 
times the  frost  does  not  entirely  leave  the  ground  till 
June.  The  newcomer  sees  March,  April  and  May  go  by 
with  no  let-up  in' frigid  weather.  He  despairs  that  any 
such  climate  will  give  the  soil  a  chance  to  produce. 

Then  some  morning  he  rises  to  find  that  the  grass  and 
the  tree-buds  have  sprung  into  sudden  existence.     The 
Northern  world  has  turned  green  overnight.    Hibernating 
creatures  are  about  the  woods  in   a  hungry   mood;  the 
forests  resounds  with   the   choruses  of 
feathered    songsters.     From     then     on 
vegetation    progresses   at   magic   speed 
under  sunlight  of  eighteen 
hours  duration  per  day.     I  have  seen 
crops  advance  as  much  in  a  few  days 
of  a    Northern    summer    as 
they'd  normally  be  expected  to  progress 
in  two  weeks  of  a  Lower  Ontario  grow- 
ing season. 

The  Curse  of  Speculation 

UT  the  first  and  mightiest  prob- 
lem which  the  prospective  .settler 
runs  up  against  is  securing  a  home- 
stead within  rea.sonable  distance  of 
good  roads,  schools  and  the  social 
advantage  of  neighbors.  His  bitter 
discovery  is  that  the  land  and  min- 
ing speculator  and  the  timber-skinner 
have  grabbed  off  the  choice  locations 
in  advance  and  that  somehow  thp> 
manage  to  hang  on  without  taiiiii!ii,\ 
developing  the  land. 

The    curse    of    the    Wirlli    ('ouatry 
the  land  hog  and  the  mining  shark, 
^.wo    parasitic    creatures    that    retjuire 
ungloved    treatment    from    a    patient 
Government.     You    may    drive    along 
many   roads   in    the   wilderness   where 
there  is  only  a  farm  here  an<l  there. 
Sometimes    there    will    be    miles    be- 
tween the  lonely  settlers.     The  first  question  you  ask  is 
why  these  settlers  didn't  take  up  land  adjacent  to  each 
other  so  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  '^f  <"-..npra- 
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/i  ND  indeed  it  was  all  extraordinarily 
/-%  like  something  on  a  stage.  Slinker, 
-'■  -*-  for  instance.  He  had  a  prowling, 
sidelong  fashion  of  moving  about,  and 
enormous  yellow  mustaches  like  a  Viking. 
Surely  some  artist  in  the  make-up  line  had 
invented  Slinker!  And  the  burly  fellaw 
in  the  background  with  the  black  whiskers 
— too  bad  he'd  forgotten  his  earrings — 

But  I  awoke  to  the  horrid  reality  of  it 
all  as  Captain  Magnus,  smiling  his 
wolfish  smile,  turned  and  approached  me. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  remarked  to  his  fol- 
lowers, who  had  now  lowered  their 
weapons  and  were  standing  about  at 
ease,  "here's  the  little  pippin  I  was  tellin' 
of.  'PVaid  we  give  her  a  little  scare 
bustin'  in  so  sudden,  so  she  aint  quite  so 
bright  and  smilin*  as  I  like  to  see.  It's 
all  right,  girlie;  you'll  soon  cheer  up  when  you  find  out 
you're  goin'  to  be  the  little  queen  o'  this  camp.  Things 
will  be  all  your  way  now — so  long  as  you  treat  me  right." 
And  the  abominable  creature  thrust  forth  a  hairy  paw  and 
deliberately  chucked  me  under  the  chin. 

I  heard  a  roar  from  the  log — and  coincidently  from 
Captain  Magnus.  For  with  the  instant  response  of  an 
automaton — consciously  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it — I  had  reached  up  and  briskly  boxed  the  captain's 
ears. 

Furiously  he  caught  my  wrist.  "Ah,  you  red-headed 
little  devil,  you'll  pay  for  this!  I  aint  pretty,  oh,  no!  I 
aint  a  handsome  mooncalf  like  the  Honorable;  I  aint  got 
a  title,  nor  girly  pink  cheeks,  nor  fine  gentleman  ways. 
No  walks  with  the  likes  o'  me,  no  tatey-tates  in  the  woods — ■ 
oh,  no!  Well,  it's  goin'  to  be  another  story  now,  girlie. 
I  guess  you  can  learn  to  like  my  looks,  with  a  little  help 
from  my  fist  now  and  then,  jest  as  well  as  you  done  the 
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him  and  Cuthbert,  and  the  bearer  thereof 
was  arguing  with  them  profanely.  I 
suppose  the  prisoners  had  threatened 
outbreak  at  the  spectacle  of  the  chin- 
chucking. 


Honorable's.  I  guess  it  won't  be  long  before  I  have  you 
crawlin'  to  me  for  a  word  o'  kindness.     I  guess — •" 

"Aw,  stow  that  soft  stuff,  Magnus,"  advised  Slinker. 
"You  can  do  your  spoonin'  with  the  gal  later  on.  We're 
here  to  git  that  gold,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Plenty  o' 
time  afterwards  to  spark  the  wimmen." 

"That's  the  talk,"  chimed  in  Blackbeard.  "Don't 
run  us  on  a  lee  shore  for  the  sake  of  a  skirt.  Skirts  is 
thicker'n  herring  in  every  port,  aint  they?" 

"I  got  a  score  to  settle  with  this  one,"  growled  Magnus 
sullenly,  but  his  grasp  loosened  on  my  arm,  and  I  slipped 
from  him  and  fled  to  Aunt  Jane— yes,  to  Aunt  Jane — and 
clung  to  her  convulsively.  The  poor  little  woman  was 
crying,  of  course,  making  a  low  inarticulate  whimper  like  a 
frightened  child.  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  seemed  to  have 
petrified.  Her  skin  had  a  withered  look,  and  a  fine  net- 
work of  lines  showed  on  it,  suddenly  clear,  like  a  tracery  on 
parchment.  Beyond  her  I  saw  the  face  of  Dugald  Shaw, 
gray  with  a  steely  wrath.    A  gun  had  been  trained  anew  on 


SXJO  one  had  bothered  to  secure  Cookie, 
J-^  and  he  knelt  among  the  pots  and 
pasn  of  his  open-air  kitchen,  pouring 
forth  petitions  in  a  steady  stream .  Black- 
beard,  who  seemed  a  jovial  brute,  burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw. 

"Ha,    ha!    Look    at    old    Soot-and- 
Cinders  gittin'  hisself  ready  for  glory!" 
He  approached  the  negro  and  aimed  at 
him  a  kick  which  Cookie,  arising  with  un- 
expected nimbleness,  contrived  to  dodge. 
"Looky  here,  darky,  git  busy  dishin'  up 
the  grub,  will  you?     I  could  stand  one 
good  feed  after  the  forecastle  slops  we 
been  livin'  on." 
whom   his    companions   addressed    indis- 
Captain,"  or  "Tony,"  seemed  to  exercise  a 
certain  authority.     He  went  over  to  the  prisoners  on  the  log 
and  personally  inspected  their  bonds. 

"You'll   do;   can't   git   loose   nohow,"   he   announced. 
Then,  with  a  savage  frown,  "But  no  monkey  business. 
First  o'  that  I  see,  it's  a  dose  o'  cold  lead  for  youse,  savvy?" 
He  turned  to  us  women. 

"Well,  chickabiddies,  we  aint  treated  you  harsh,  I  hope? 
Now  I  don't  care  about  tyin'  youse  up,  in  case  we  caVi  help 
it,  so  jest  be  good  girls,  and  I'll  let  youse  run  around  loose 
for  awhile." 

But  Magnus  struck  in  with  an  oath. 
"Loose?  You're  turnin'  soft,  I  say.  The  future  Mrs. 
M.  there — which  I  mean  to  make  her  if  she  behaves  right — 
she's  a  handful,  she  is.  There  ain't  no  low  trick  she  won't 
play  on  us  if  she  gets  the  chance.  Better  tie  her  up,  I 
say." 


Blackbeard, 
criminately  as  ' 
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"Magnus,"  responded  Tony  with  severity,  "it'd  make  a 
person  think  to  hear  you  talk  that  you  wasn't  no  gentle- 
man. If  you  can't  keep  little  Red-top  in  order  without 
you  tie  her,  why  then  hand  her  over  to  a  guy  what  can.  1 
het  I  wouldn't  have  a  speck  o'  trouble  with  her — her  and 
me  would  git  along  as  sweet  as  two  turtle-doves." 

"You  dry  up,  Tony,"  said  Magnus,  lowering.  "I'll 
look  after  my  own  affairs  of  the  heart.  Anyway,  here's 
them  two  old  hens  what  have  been  makin'  me  sick  with 
their  jabber  and  nonsense  all  these  weeks.  Aint  I  goin' 
to  have  a  chance  to  get  square?" 

"Here,  youse!"  struck  in  Slinker,  "quit  your  jawin'! 
Here's  a  feed  we  aint  seen  the  like  on  in  weeks." 

'T'ONY  thereupon  ordered  the  women  to  sit  down  on  the 
*■  ground  in  the  shade  and  not  move  under  penalty  of 
"gettin'  a  wing  clipped."  We  obeyed  in  silence  and 
looked  on  while  the  pirates  with  wolfish  voracity  devoured 
the  meal  which  had  been  meant  for  us.  They  had  pocket- 
flasks  with  them,  and  as  they  attacked  them  with  frequency 
the  talk  grew  louder  and  wilder.  By  degrees  it  was  possible 
to  comprehend  the  extraordinary  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen us,  at  least  in  an  intelligible  if  sketchy  outline  of 
which  the  detail  was  filled  in  later.  Tony,  it  appeared,  was 
the  master  of  a  small  power-schooner  which  had  been 
fitting  out  in  San  Francisco  for  a  filibustering  trip  to  the 
.Mexican  coast.  His  three  companions  were  the  crew. 
■*Jone  was  of  the  old  hearty  breed  of  sailors,  but  wharf-rats 
pure  and  simple,  city-dregs  whom  chance  had  led  to  follow 
the  sea.  Tony,  in  whom  one  detected  a  certain  rough  force 
and  ability,  was  an  Italian,  an  outlaw  specimen  of  the 
breed  which  mans  the  fishing  fleet  putting  forth  from  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco.  When  and  where  he  and  Magnus 
had  been  friends  I  do  not  know.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
wisdom  of  Miss  Browne  imparted  the  great  secret  to  her 
i;hance  acquaintance  of  the  New  York  wharves,  than  he 
had  communicated  with  his  old  pal  Tony.  The  power- 
schooner  with  her  unlawful  cargo  stole  out  through  the 
gate,  made  her  delivery  in  the  Mexican  port,  took  on  fresh 
supplies,  and  stood  away  for  Leeward  Island.  The 
western  anchorage  had  received  and  snugly  hidden  her. 
Captain  Magnus,  meanwhile,  by  means  of  a  mirror  flashed 
from  Lookout,  had  maintained  communication  with  his 
friends,  and  even  visited  them  under  cover  of  the  supposed 
shooting  expedition.  And  now,  while  we  had  been  striving 
to  overcome  the  recalcitrancy  of  Mr.  Tubbs,  Captain 
.Magnus  had  taken  a  short  cut  to  the  same  end.  You 
felt  that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Tubbs  would  be  extracted,  if 
need  be,  by  no  delicate  methods. 

But  Mr.  Tubbs' 3  character  possessed  none  of  that  un- 
reasonable obstinacy  which  would  make  harsh  measures 
necessary  under  such  conditions.  His  countenance,  as  the 
illuminating  conversation  of  the  pirates  had  proceeded, 
lost  the  speckled  appearance  which  had  characterized  it  at 
the  height  of  his  terrors.  Something  like  his  normal  hue 
returned.  He  sat  up  straighter,  moistened  his  dry  lips, 
and  looked  around  upon  us,  yes,  even  upon  Aunt  Jane  and 
Miss  Higglesby-Browne,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  lately 
and  so  tenderly  reconciled,  with  a  sidelong,  calculating 
glance.  After  the  pirates  had  eaten,  the  prisoners  on  the 
log  were  covered  with  a  rifle  and  their  hands  untied,  while 
Cookie,  in  a  lugubrious  silence  made  eloquent  by  his 
rolling  eyes,  passed  around  among  us  the  remnants  of  the 
food.  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  eaten  with  appetite 
except  Mr.  Tubbs,  who  received  his  portion  with  wordy 
gratitude  and  devoured  it  with  seeming  gusto.  The 
pirates,  full-fed,  with  pipes  in  mouths,  were  inclined  to  be 
affable  and  jocular.  "Feeding  the  animals,"  as  Slinker 
called  it,  seemed  to  afford  them  much  agreeable  diversion. 
Bven  Magnus  had  lost  in  a  degree  his  usual  suUenness,  and 
was  wreathed  in  simian  smiles.  The  intense  terror  and 
revulsion  which  he  inspired  in  me  kept  my  unwilling  eyes 
constantly  wandering  in  his  direction.  Yet  under  all  the 
terror  was  a  bedrock  confidence  that  there  was,  there  must 
be  somehow  in  the  essence  of  things,  an  eternal  rightness 
which  would  keep  me  safe  from  Captain  Magnus.  And  as 
I  looked  across  at  Dugald  Shaw  and  met  for  an  instant  hLs 
steady,  watchful  eyes,  I  managed  a  swift  little  smile — 
a  rather  wan  smile,  I  dare  say,  but  still 
a  smile. 

Cuthbert  Vane  caught,  so  to  speak,  the 
tail  of  it,  and  was  electrified.  I  saw  his  lips 
form  at  Mr.  Shaw's  ear  the  words.  Wonder- 
ful mile  sport,  by  Jove\  For  some  time  after 
our  capture  by  the  pirates  Cuthbert's  state 
had  been  that  of  settled  incredulity.  Even 
when  they  tied  his  hands  he  had  continued 
to  contemplate  the  invaders  as  illusions.  It 
was,  this  remarkable  episode,  altogether  a 
thing  without  precedent — and  what  was 
that  but  another  name  for  the  impossible? 
And  then  slowly,  by  painful  degrees- -you 
saw  them  reflected  in  his  candid  face — it 
grew  upon  him  that  it  was  precisely  the  im- 
possible, the  unprecedented,  that  was  hap- 
pening. 


and  the  ordinary  sanguine  fluid.  His  shoulders  squared; 
he  lost  his  habitual  easy  lounge  and  sat  erect  and 
tall.  Something  stern  and  aquiline  showed  through  the 
smooth  beauty  of  his  face,  so  that  you  thought  of  effigies 
of  crusading  knights  stretched  on  their  ancient  tombs 
in  High  Staunton  church.  He  was  their  true  descendant 
after  all,  this  slow,  calm,  gentle  mannered  Cuthbert. 
It  was  a  young  lion  that  I  had  been  playing  with,  and  the 
claws  were  there,  strong  and  terrible  in  their  velvet  sheath. 

Captain  Tony  having  finished  his  pipe  knocked  the 
ashes  out  against  the  heel  of  his  boot  and  put  the  pipe  in 
his  pocket. 

"Well,"  he  said,  stretching,  "I'd  ruther  have  a  nap, 
but  business  is  business,  so  let's  get  down  to  it.  Which  o' 
them  guys  has  the  line  on  the  stuff,  Magnus?" 

"Old  Baldy,  here,"  returned  Magnus,  with  a  nod  at 
Mr.  Tubbs.     "Old  Washtubs  I  call  him  generally,  ha,  ha!" 

"Then  looky  here,  Washtubs,"  said  Tony,  addressing 
Mr.  Tubbs  with  sudden  sternness,  "maybe  you  could  bluff 
these  here  soft  guys,  but  we're  a  different  breed  o'  cats,  we 
are.  Whatever  you  know,  you'll  come  through  with  it  and 
come  quick,  or  it'll  be  the  worse  for  your  hide,  see?" 

Mr.  Tubbs  rose  from  the  log  with  promptness. 

"Captain,"  he  said  earnestly,  "from  long  experience  in 
the  financial  centres  of  the  country,  I  have  got  to  be  a  man 
what  understands  human  nature.  The  minute  I  looked  at 
you,  I  seen  it  in  your  eye  that  there  wasn't  no  use  in  tryin' 
to  bluff  you.  What's  more,  I  don't  want  to.  Once  he 
gets  with  a  congenial  crowd,  there  aint  a  feller  anywheres 
that  will  do  more  in  the  cause  o'  friendship  than  old 
Hamilton  H.  Tubbs.  And  you  are  a  congenial  crowd,  you 
boys — gosh,  but  you  do  look  good  to  me  after  the  bunch  o' 
stiffs  I  been  playin'  up  to  here!  All  I  ask  is,  to  let  me  in  on 
it  with  you,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  put  you  wise  to  the  best 
tricks  of  a  sly  old  fox  who  aint  ever  been  caught  yet  with- 
out two  holes  to  his  burrow.  I  won't  ask  no  half,  nor  no 
quarter,  either,  though  I  jest  signed  up  for  that  amount 
with  the  old  girl  here.  But  give  me  freedom,  and  a  bimch 
o'  live  wires  like  you  boys!  I've  near  froze  into  a  plaster 
figure  o'  Virtue,  what  with  talkin'  like  a  Sunday-school 
class,  and  sparkin'  one  old  maid,  and  makin'  out  like  I 
wouldn't  melt  butter  with  the  other.  So  H.  H.  will  ship 
along  of  you,  mates,  and  we'll  off  to  the  China  coast  some- 
wheres  where  the  spendin'  is  good  and  the  police  not  too 
noisy,  and  try  how  far  a  trunkful  of  doubloons  wiU  go!" 

With  a  choky  little  gurgle  in  her  throat  Aunt  Jane  fell 
limply  against  me.  It  was  too  much.  All  day  long  she 
had  been  tossed  back  and  forth  like  a  shuttlecock  by  the 
battledore  of  emotion.  She  had  borne  the  shock  of  Mr. 
Tubbs's  sordid  greed  for  gold,  his  disloyalty  to  the  expedi- 
tion, his  coldness  to  herself;  she  had  been  shaken  by  the 
tender  stress  of  the  reconciliation,  had  been  captured  by 
pirates,  and  now  suffered  the  supreme  blow  of  this  final 
revelation  of  the  treachery  of  Tubbs.  To  hear  her  romance 
described  as  the  sparking  of  an  old  maid — and  by  the 
sparker!  From  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  had  come  a  snort 
of  fury,  but  she  said  nothing,  having  apparently  no  con- 
fidence in  the  effect  of  oratory  on  pirates.  She  did  not 
even  exhort  Aunt  Jane,  but  left  it  to  me  to  sustain  my 
drooping  aunt  as  best  I  could. 

A  S  Mr.  Tubbs  made  his  whole-hearted  and  magnanim- 
-^  *-  ous  proposal  Captain  Tony  opened  his  small  black 
eyes  and  contemplated  him  with  attention.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  appeared  to  meditate.  Then  he  glanced  round 
upon   his  fellows. 

"What  say,  boys?  Shall  we  ship  old  Washtubs  on  the 
schooner  and  let  him  have  his  fling  along  with  us?  Eh?" 
And  as  Captain  Tony  uttered  these  words  the  lid  of  his 
left  eye  eclipsed  for  an  instant  that  intelligent  optic. 

From  the  pirates  came  a  scattering  volley  of  assents. 

"All  right— hooray  for  old  Washtubs— sure,  close  the 
deal." 

"All  right,  Washtubs,  the  boys  are  willing.  So  I  guess, 
though  this  island  is  the  very  lid  of  the  hot  place,  and  when 
I  come  again  it's  going  to  be  with  an  iceberg  in  tow  to  keep 
the  air  cooled  off,  I  guess  we  better  be  moving  toward  that 
chest   of   doubloons." 


It  was  arranged  that  Slinker  and  a  cross-eyed  mai 
named  Horny  should  remain  at  the  camp  on  guard.  As  a 
measure  of  precaution  Cookie,  too,  was  bound,  and  Aunt 
Jane,  Miss  Browne  and  I  ordered  into  the  cabin.  The 
three  remaining  pirates,  armed  with  our  spades  and  picks 
and  dispensing  a  great  deal  of  jocular  profanity,  set  out  for 
the  cave  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Tubbs. 

Thankful  as  I  was  for  the  departure  of  Captain  Magnus, 
I  underwent  torments  in  the  stifling  interior  of  the  cabin. 
Aunt  Jane  wept  piteously.  I  had  almost  a  fellow-feeling 
with  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  when  she  relapsed  from  her 
ripdity  for  a  moment  and  turning  on  Aunt  Jane  fiercely 
ordered  her  to  be  still.  This  completed  the  wreck  of  Aunt 
Jane's  universe.  Its  two  main  props  had  now  fallen,  and 
she  was  left  sitting  solitary  amid  the  ruins.  She  subsided 
into  a  lachrymose  heap  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin,  where  1 
let  her  remain  for  the  time,  it  was  really  such  a  comfort  to 
have  her  out  of  the  way.     At  last  I  heard  a  faint  moan: 

"Virginia!" 

I  went  to  her.     "Yes,  auntie?" 

"Virginia,"  she  murmured  weakly,  "I  think  I  shall  not 
live  to  leave  the  island,  even  if  I  am  not — not  executed 
In  fact,  I  have  a  feeling  now  as  though  the  end  were  ap- 
proaching. I  have  always  known  that  my  heart  was  not 
strong,  even  if  your  Aunt  Susan  did  call  it  indigestion. 
But  oh,  my  dear  child,  it  is  not  my  digestion,  it  is  my  heart 
that  has  been  wounded!  To  have  reposed  such  confidence 
in  a  serpent!  To  realize  that  I  might  have  been  impaled 
upon  its  fangs!  Oh,  my  dear,  faithful  child,  what  would  I 
have  done  if  you  had  not  clung  to  me  although  I  permitted 
serpents  to  turn  me  from  you!  But  I  am  cruelly  punished 
All  I  ask  is  that  some  day— when  you  are  married  and 
happy,  dear — you  will  remove  from  this  desolate  spot  the 
poor  remains  of  her  who— of  her  who—"  Sobs  choked 
Aunt  Jane's  utterance. 

"Jane — "  began  Miss  Higglesby-Browne. 

"I  was  speaking  to  my  niece,"  replied  Aunt  Jane  with 
unutterable  dignity  from  her  corner.  Her  small  features 
had  all  but  disappeared  in  her  swollen  face,  and  her  hair 
had  slipped  down  at  a  rakish  angle  over  one  eye.  But, 
of  course,  being  Aunt  Jane,  she  must  choose  this  moment 
to  be  queenly. 

"There,  there,  auntie,"  I  said  soothingly,  "of  course 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  your  bones  on  this  island.  ^  If 
you  did,  you  know,  you  and  Bill  Halliwell  might  ha'nt 
around  together— think  how  cozy!  (Here  Aunt  Jane  gave  a 
convulsive  shudder.)  As  to  my  being  married,  if  you  were 
betting  just  now  on  anybody's  chances  they  would  have 
to  be  Captain  Magnus's,  wouldn't  they?" 

"Good  gracious,  Virginia!"  shrieked  Aunt  Jane  faintly. 
But  I  went  on  relentlessly,  determined  to  distract  her  mind 
from  thoughts  of  her  approaching  end. 

"All  things  considered,  I  suppose  I  really  ought  to  ask 
you  to  put  my  affairs  in  order  when  you  get  back.  If  I  am 
carried  off  by  the  pirates,  naturally  I  shall  have  to  jump 
overboard  at  once,  though  I  dislike  the  idea  of  drowning, 
and  especially  of  being  eaten  by  sharks.  Would  you  mmd 
putting  up  a  little  headstone— it  needn't  cost  much--m 
the  family  plot,  with  just  'Virginia'  on  it?  And  anyttung 
of  mine  that  you  don't  want  yourself  I'd  like  Bess  to  Bave 
for  the  baby,  please.  Ask  her  when  the  little  duck  Is  «W 
enough  to  tell  her  my  sad  story — " 

By  this  time  Aunt  Jane  was  sobbing  loudly  and  waving 
her  little  hands  about  in  wild  beseeching. 

"Oh,  my  precious  giri,  a  headsiowX  My  love,  would  I 
grudge  you  a  monument— all  white  marble— little  angels— 
'From  her  heart-broken  aunt'?  Oh,  why,  why  are  we  not 
safe  at  home  together?  Why  was  I  lured  away  to  wander 
about  the  worid  with  perfect  strangers?    Why—" 

"Jane!"  broke  in  Miss  Browne  again  in  awful  tones 
But  at  that  moment  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened  and  the 
face  of  Slinker  peered  in. 

"Say,"  he  remarked,  "there  aint  no  sense  m  you  girls 
stayin'  cooped  up  here  that  I  see.     I  guess  me  and  Horny 
can  stand  you  off  if  you  try  to  rush  us. 
cool  off  a  little." 


Come  out  and 


A  CURIOUS  stiffening  came  over  Cuth- 
•**■  bert  Vane.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
knowledge  of  him  he  showed  the  conscious- 
ness—instead of  only  the  sub-consciousness 
— of  the  difference  between  Norman  blood 


SYNOPSIS:— Firffinia  Harding  finds  that  her  wealihyand  irresponsible 
Aunt  Jane  is  financing  a  party  to  go  to  Leeward  Island,  near  Panama,  in 
search  of  treasure,  the  secret  of  which  ti  known  only  to  Miss  Higglesby- 
Broume,  an  English  woman  of  strong  character.  She  sets  out  in  pursuit  and 
just  makes  the  boat  in  time  to  go  along.  In  the  party  she  finds  a  handsome 
young  Englishman  named  Vane  and  a  Scotchman,  Dugald  Shaw,  an  ex- 
plorer by  profession,  who  is  in  charge.  They  reach  the  Island  and  start  the 
search.  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  forces  Virginia  to  sign  a  paper  renouncing 
all  share  in  the  treasure  when  it  is  recovered.  Vane  protests,  but  the  rest  of 
the  party  give  their  assent.  Virginia  then  starts  to  explore  the  island  on  her 
own  account,  and  she  visits  a  cave  alone  where  the  men  of  the  party  have  been 
excavating  and  stays  so  long  that  she  finds  herself  trapped  by  the  tide  and  is 
rescued  by  Dugald  Shaw.  Later  she  finds  in  the  cabin  of  a  partly  submerged 
yacht  the  diary  of  a  man  who  had  been  there  before  them  and  had  locaied  the 
treasure.  Before  she  divulges  the  information,  a  band  of  ruffians,  brought  to 
the  island  by  Captain  Magnus,  a  member  of  the  party,  pounce  upon  them  and 
make  them  prisoners. 


THE  great  heat  of  the  day  was  over  and 
the  sun  already  dropping  behind  the  peak 
of  the  island.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Cuthbert  had 
been  allowed  to  sit  in  the  shade,  and  1 
thought  their  wrists  were  not  too  tightly 
bound  for  comfort.  Cookie  had  been  re- 
leased, and  under  the  eye  of  Homy  wa^ 
getting  supper.  Crusoe  had  earlier  in  the 
day  received  a  kick  in  the  ribs  from  Captain 
Magnus,  fortunately  too  much  occupied 
with  the  prisoners  to  pursue  his  vengeance 
further,  and  had  fled  precipitately,  to  my 
enormous  relief.  The  dog  was  quite  wise 
enough  to  know  that  he  would  help  me  beet 
by  keeping  out  of  the  clutches  of  our  common 
foe.  I  hoped  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
solitary  pig-chasing,  though  I  thought  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  once  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  But  at  least  he  knew  better  than 
to  venture  into  the  clearing. 

I  tried  to  pass  in  a  casual  manner  close  to 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Cuthbert— who  looked  more 
of  a  crusading  Norman  than  ever -in  hopes 
Continued  on  page  61 
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HE  fates  so'^ordained  it  that  Cap- 
tain Zebedee  Knott  paused  long 
enough  to  light  his  pipe,  thereby 
materially  altering  the  entire  finish  of  his 
career.  For  he  had  to  strike  two  matches, 
and  that  delay  just  enabled  him  to  catch 
sight  of  a  large  and  battered  pith  helmet, 
under  the  shade  of  which  he  noticed  a 
familiar  face.  The  recognition  was  mu- 
tual and  instantaneous. 
is-  "It's  Bob  Herrick,  or  I'm  a  China- 
man!" exclaimed  the  shipmaster,  proffer- 
ing a  huge  paw,  which  engulfed  that  of 
Herrick.  "But  what,  in  the  name  of  the 
South  Seas,  are  you  doing  here?" 
"  Herrick  smiled  angelically,  as  was  the 

way  of  the  man,  even  if  the  earth  seemed 
about  to  open  up  and  swallow  everything.  "Got  to  have 
a  peek  at  civilization  once  in  a  while,  you  know,"  he  de- 
clared in  his  lazy  Southern  manner. 

"I  see,"  Zebedee  returned,  with  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  other's  attire.  Bob  Herrick's  shoes  were  a  disgrace. 
His  trousers  were  developing  a  fringe  around  the  bottoms, 
and  at  the  knee  there  was  a  rent  which  had  been  sewn  up 
carefully  but  noticeably.  His  coat,  of  white  cotton,  had 
descended  very  low  in  the  social  scale.  Also  Herrick 
,  looked  hungry.  "I've  got  an  hour  to  spare,"  Zebedee 
added,  "and  I'm  just  going  to  have  something  to  eat. 
Care  to  join  me?" 

Herrick  hesitated  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  the 
gnawing  within  was  too  much;  and  ten  minutes  later  he  was 
plying  knife  and  fork  busily,  in  silence.  Zebedee  had 
been  as  hungry  as  that  himself  on  occasions,  so  he  hardly 
spoke  until  the  coffee  came  and  Herrick  was  beginning  to 
look  at  the  world  more  cheerfully. 

"You  were  going  to  settle  down  as  a  trader  in  Manila, 
last  time  I  saw  you,  Bob,"  said  Zebedee  at  length.  "What 
came  of  it?"  They  had  been  partners  once,  and  the  ship- 
master knew  Herrick  to  be  as  square  a  man  as  ever  trod  in 
shoe  leather.  '^■«     ,._ 

Herrick  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "^fT  •? 

"Wish  now,  in  a  way,  that  I'd  done  it,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  poking  my  nose  among  those  islands  in  the  South 
Seas  long  enough  and"— he  paused  with  an  odd  touch  of 
something  akin  to  shyness — "and,  well,  I  want  to  settle 
down  now.  I'm  close  on  forty;  and,  and,  say,  Zeb,  do  you 
remember  that  girl  I  met  at  Culvert's  Hotel  in  Manila?" 

"Why,  of  course.  She's  the  daughter  of  Cap'n  Augell, 
of  the  Para  Maid." 

"Huh!  Thought  maybe  you'd  forget  her.  That's  four 
years  ago.  She's  — er — if  I  could  only  get  settled  down 
there's  romance  in  store  for  me,  yet." 

"Why,  you  were  crazy  about  that  girl  at  the  time," 
said  the  master-mariner,  with  a  sympathetic  smile. 
"But  didn't  it  get  kinda  broken  off?" 

"Yes,  when  her  father's  ship  sailed.  She  gave  me  her 
address  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  paper  got  burnt  up  a  few 
days  later  in  the  fire  at  Culvert's  Hotel.  It  seemed  like 
Providence  looking  after  her,  because,  you  know,  Zeb, 
especially  in  those  days,  I  wasn't  what  you  might  call  an 
ideal  husband  for  any  girl.  I've  always  been  a  bit  un- 
iettled." 

Zebedee  snorted  mildly. 
"A  wife  would  have  settled  you,"  he  declared. 
Amusement  came  into  Bob  Herrick's  eyes. 
"A  wife,  plus  eight  children,  don't  seem  to  have  an- 
chored you  down." 

THE  older  man  puffed  with  unnecessary  force  at  his 
cigar. 

"God  knows  it  isn't  because  I  didn't  want  to  settle 
ashore,"  he  said  firmly.     "I've  had  to  go  and  batter  around 
on  the  ocean  looking  for  the  price  of  kids'  shoe-leather  and 
twenty-seven  square  meals  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
own  grub.     And  I  can't  drop  my  anchor  ashore  yet,  though 
I   hope  to  some 
day  soon.  But, 
say,  where  did 
you     run     up 
against  Dorothy 
Augell  again?" 

"Didn't  ex- 
actly. The  Para 
Maid  put  into 
Singapore,  so  I 
went  on  board, 


Well    the    fact    in.    if    only    I 
can    win    through    now — 


and  Cap'n  Augell  gave  me  the  glad  hand.  He  didn't 
say  so,  but  I  sort  of  gathered,  after  I'd  told  him  about  the 
fire  and  losing  Dorothy's  address,  that  if  things  had  gone 
on  right  at  first  we'd  have  had  the  paternal  blessing,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  wrote  to  Dorothy  from  Singa- 
pore, and — well  the  fact  is,  if  only  I  can  win  through  now, 
it's  a  cottage  by  the  sea  for  mine,  the  finest  girl  between 
Seattle  and  Hoboken,  and  if,  after  that,  I  go  further  from 
home  than  the  length  of  a  ship's  cable,  it'll  only  be  be- 
cause I'm  carried." 

"But — but,"  Zeb  began,   hesitatingly,   "from  appear- 
ances you're  not  any  way  near  Easy  Street  yet.     Did  you 
come  home  to  see  the  girl?" 
Herrick  shook  his  head. 

"She  doesn't  even  know  I'm  in  America,"  he  said,  with  a 
rueful  glance  at  his  own  attire.  "Hang  it,  a  fellow  can't 
play  the  lover  looking  like  a  scarecrow.  I  wrote  giving 
her  an  idea  what  I  was  out  for,  though.  It's  going  to  be 
kill  or  cure,  Zeb.  It  may  be  kill,  but  I'm  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  that.  Did  you  ever  go  ashore  at  Wallater  in 
the  Solomons?" 

"Why,  no.  Don't  know  that  I'd  want  to,  either.  It's 
too  pesky  unhealthy,  for  white  men.  Isn't  that  the 
island  where  the  natives  chopped  up  a  Dutch  exploration 
party  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  made  stew  of  'em?" 

"That's  the  spot.    A  chap  called  Debrett  was  in  charge 

of  the  expedition,  but  they  were  all  doomed  the  minute 

they  set  foot  ashore.     Debrett  knew  no  more  of  the  habits 

and  peculiarities  of  the  Wallater  folk  than  a  cat  does. 

He  was  an  Amsterdam  merchant,   out  for  a  vacation 

mingled  with  excitement  and  profit;  and  all  he  got  was  the 

excitement,  such  as  it  was,  while  it  lasted." 

"What  were  they  after?    Silver  deposits?" 

Herrick  closed  one  eye  significantly. 

"Nominally,  yes:  actually,  no,"  he  replied.     "There  was 

a  man  named  Hekkoma  in  the  party,  and  I  doubt  whether 

he  wasn't  the  mainspring  of    the  whole  show.      Carl 

Hekkoma  was  a  diamond  expert,  known  the 

world  over  in  his  own  particular  line.    They 

always  used  to  swear  he  could  smell  diamonds 

a  hundred  miles  off;   and   Carl   Hekkoma 

didn't  go  into  the  interior  of  Wallater  for 

anything  but  diamonds.    He  used  to  think 

in  terms  of  diamonds,  breathe  diamonds;  he 

lived  for  diamonds,  and  he  died  for  diamonds, 

sure  enough.    If  he'd  come  across 

silver  deposits  there  they  wouldn't 

have  interested  him  personally,  any 

more  than  if  he'd  been  an  orchid 

hunter  and  found  a  brand  new  kind 

of  three-eared  pink  monkey 

"Well,  as  you  know,  the  hill 
tribes  and  the  tribes  near  the  ocean 
are  eternal  enemies  of  one  another, 
so  that  any  white  man  who  wants  to 
go  into  the  interior  is  up  against  a 
'terrific  proposition,  because  he  has 


to  contend  with  both  the  hill  folks  and  the  other  fellows. 
But  what  you  don't  know  is,  that  I  was  ashore  at  Wallater 
eight  months  ago." 

OAPTAIN  ZEBEDEE  KNOTT  nodded.  Nothing  that 
^— '  Bob  Herrick  might  have  done  in  the  South  Pacific 
could  surprise  him. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  you'd  been  there  before,  hadn't 
you?"  he  asked,  watching  a  wreath  of  cigar  smoke. 

"Yes,  five  years  ago.  I  was  supercargo  on  a  schooner 
this  time,  and  we  were  trading  the  usual  junk.  It  so 
happened  I  was  the  only  man  on  board  who  knew  any  of 
their  lingo  at  Wallater,  and  I  had  a  pow-wow  with  King 
Kaleta.  He's  a  suspicious  old  brute,  as  artful  as  a  wagon 
load  of  monkeys.  However,  I  was  dead  set  on  learning 
what  he  knew  about  Hekkoma's  expedition.  When  the 
Dutch  Government  sent  a  punitive  party  in  a  warship 
to  blow  bits  off  the  island,  he  convinced  'em  that  he  was  as 
innocent  as  an  unhatched  chicken.  He  swore  he'd  given 
a  royal  escort  to  the  explorers  as  far  as  the  borders  of  his 
domains,  and,  of  course,  he  couldn't  be  held  responsible 
for  what  happened  after  Hekkoma  passed  into  the  interior. 

"I  started  to  pump  King  Kaleta  about  it  all,  but  he  was 
foxy,  so  I  got  foxy,  too.  I  told  him  a  great  army  of  white 
men  were  coming  to  find  gold  on  Wallater,  as  we  had  heard 
that  Hekkoma  had  discovered  gold  there.  Of  course 
Kaleta  knows  well  what  gold  is.  There's  some  gold  on  the 
island.  The  natives  used  to  make  ear-rings  and  nose 
ornaments  out  of  it,  and  the  traders  gathered  those  in 
years  ago.  They  thought  they'd  found  a  Klondyke,  but 
it's  rather  scarce  now.  The  niggers  try  hard  enough  to 
find  gold,  but  I  think  they  only  run  across  an  occasional 
small  nugget. 

"Well,  when  I  told  King  Kaleta  that,  I  had  a  reason  for 
it.  Though  he  doesn't  mind  us  going  there  and  selling 
gin  and  knives  and  things,  he's  dead  scared  of  losing  his 
darned  little  kingdom  through  an  invasion  of  white  men. 
And  my  idea  worked  all  right,  too.  He  swore  by  the 
loins  of  his  father  that  it  wasn't  true  Hekkoma  had  found 
gold.  There  was  hardly  any  gold  in  his  kingdom,  he  said, 
save  the  little  pieces  which  his  people  found  in  the  bed  of 
streams  occasionally.  He  confided  in  me  that  he  had, 
indeed,  suspected  it  was  gold  Hekkoma  was  after,  and 
therefore  he  wasn't  truly  sorry  the  hill  men  had  killed  the 
party.  But — and  here's  the  pith  of  the  whole  story — 
he  said  all  Hekkoma  got  was  some  little  white  stones,  n  ot 
half  as  big  as  your  eye." 

Zebedee  bit  off  the  end  of  a  fresh  cigar  and  grunted. 

"Then  this  man  Hekkoma  was  on  the  right  track, 
evidently,"  he  commented. 

"Sure  he  was.  He  always  was.  But,  Zeb,  diamonds 
half  as  big  as  your  eye!     Doesn't  that  make  you  squirm?" 

"Why  no,"  replied  the  master  mariner  slowly.  "For 
one  thing,  they  might  have  been  a  darn  sight  less  than  half 
as  big  as  your  eye,  and  for  another,  well,  them  hill  folk 
aint  what  you  might  call  hospitable.  Is  t  his  what  you're 
going  after  for  kill  or  cure?    Because  if  so,  I'd  like  to  take 
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out  a  little  insurance  policy  on 
you.    It'd  be  an  investment." 

Herrick  sat.back  moodily,  star- 
ing vacantly  at  the  ceiling. 

"Gosh!"  he  exclaimed  feelingly, 
a  few  moments  later.     "Folks  are 
queer.    Tell  'em  you  want  a  mil- 
lion  dollars  capital   to  run  the 
most   harebrained    scheme  ever 
thought  of,  right  here  in  Mont- 
real, and  it's  all  America  to  a 
dough-nut,  you'll  be  smothered 
with  it.     Tell  'em  of  something 
genuine,  with  a  ten  thousand  per 
cent,  dividend  attached 
to  it,  and  if  the  place 
doesn't    happen    to    be 
right  under  their  noses, 
you've  to  chloroform 
'em  to  extract  a  dime." 

"Don't  you  believe 
it,"  retorted  Zeb.  "The 
trouble  with  you  is  that 
you  didn't  have  enough 
bait  of  the  right  kind — 
a  clean  collar,  and  a  wad 
of  bills  and  so  on.  And 
p'raps  I'm  not  sorry. 
They  don't  know  you  as 
I  do,  Bob.  Want  me  to 
come  in  on  this?" 

Herrick  stared.  He 
had  hardly  hoped  for  such  a  thing. 

"I — why — I'd  be  tickled  to  death!"  he 
said.  "I've  tramped  all  over  the  city 
trying  to  get  someone  interested,  but  they 
take  me  for  a  lunatic  or  a  crook.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I'd  got  pretty  near  the  end 
of  my  rope.  This  trip  would  cost  money, 
Zeb.     You've  got  the  old  schooner  yet?" 

"The  Golden  Hope  is  tied  up  in  Halifax, 
andy['m  sailing  round  Cape  Horn  for  Ba- 
tavia  in  three  days,"  replied  the  skipper. 
"I  could  increase  the  mortgage  on  her  by  another  couple 
of  thousand  dollars,  if  necessary.     The  schooner  is  all 
I've  got,  mind,  and  if  ever  I  lose  her  I'll  have  to  die  in  my 
boots,  working  for  someone  else,  instead  of  settling  down 
ashore  as  I'd  hoped  for.     Best  thing  you  can  do,  anyway, 
is  to  come  along.     I  can  ship  you  as  mate.    But,  first  of  all, 
what  kind  of  a  plan  have  you  got?     You  can't  just  walk 
ashore  at  Wallater,  fill_  up  a  bag  of  diamonds,  and  stroll 
off  again." 

"I  haven't  exactly  got  any  plans  worked  out,  Zeb," 
replied  Herrick.  "Of  course  the  first  thing  is  to  get  on  the 
right  side  of  King  Kaleta,  and  then  beat  it  for  the  hill. 
I'm  not  going  to  try  to  fool  you  by  saying  the  diamonds  are 
hanging  there  like  ripe  bananas  waiting  to  be  picked.  It 
means  taking  a  chance,  both  with  money  and  with  life. 
I'm  not  asking  you  to  risk  your  head:  I'll  do  that  part  of 
the  business.  But  if  you'll  land  me  at  Wallater,  and  give 
me  your  mental,  moral  and  financial  assistance,  I'll  go 
fifty-fifty  with  the  proceeds,  if  there  are  any." 

"You  come  with  me  to-night,"  said  the  master  mariner. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  there's  a  good  deal  we  need  to  talk 
over.  Maybe  it  won't  come  to  anything,  but — well,  you 
and  I  know  that  there's  pickings  to  be  had  in  the  South 
Seas  yet,  if  you  go  about  it  right.  And  the  price  of  a  few 
diamonds  would  come  in  handy  to  me.  Bob.  Yes,  very 
handy." 

'T*HE  Golden  Hope  lay  tugging  at  her  anchor  off  a  low 
A  and  forbidding  shore.  She  had  already  called  at  Rio 
and  Valparaiso,  scudded  before  the  trade  wind  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific,  and  discharged  her  obligations  at  Ba- 
tavia.  At  the  present  moment  Captain  Zebedee  Knott 
was  sandwiching  in  a  little  matter  of  business  at  Wallater. 
Or  rather,  he  hoped  to.  The  royal  canoe  had  already 
come  off,  ascertained  that  the  schooner's  visit  was  a  purely 
friendly  one,  and  returned  to  report  to  his  majesty,  who, 
though  portly,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  and  utterly 
unversed  in  the  arts  of  higher  diplomacy,  was,  in  his  way, 
a  diplomat.  So  was  Herrick.  For  that  reason  the  royal 
ambassadors  bore  back  with  them  a  large  and  exceedingly 
malodorous  cheese  (the  greater  portion  of  which,  by  the 
way,  his  majesty  forced  upon  his  wives  until  he  was  certain 
no  joker  was  contained  therein)  as  tangible  evidence  of  the 
visitor's  amiable  intentions.  And  a  little  later  Herrick, 
accompanied  by  Zebedee  Knott,  went  ashore  in  pmrson, 
they  taking  with  them  a  second  instalment  of  the  presents 
intended  for  King  Kaleta,  including  a  large  looking-glass, 
a  case  of  canned  pork  and  beans,  and  a  quantity  of  liquid 
refreshment  in  bottles. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  royal  shack,  his  majesty's 
mouth  was  watering,  for  his  wives  still  lived  though  they 
ate  the  cheese  under  his  very  eyes.  He  glanced  at  Zebedee 
and  then  fastened  his  gaze  upon  Herrick,  whom  he  recog- 
nized. 

"Oh,  Kaleta,  I  have  again  come  over  the  sea,"  Herrick 
explaimd  haltingly,  in  the  native  tongue,  "this  time  to 
bring  yo«  many  presents.  And,"  he  added  hastily,  per- 
ceiving the  dawn  of  suspicion  on  the  monarch's  face,  "I 


ask  nothing  in  return. 
None  of  the  little  lumps 
of  yellow  metal,  no  cop- 
ra, no  mahogany.  I  am 
commanded  to  come 
here  by  the  king  who 
sent  a  warship  to  visit 
you  a  season  ago,  after 
the  hill-men  killed  the 
white  men." 

Kaleta  temporarily  forgot  the  cheese,  and  looked  un- 
comfortable. To  him  all  relations  with  foreign  powers 
were  disturbing  and  undesirable.  He  waved  his  arm, 
however,  indicating  his  willingness  to  hear  the  rest. 

"The  white  king,"  Herrick  went  on,  "desires  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  wished  he  could  reign  with  the  wisdom  and 
power  that  you  do,  and  I  am  to  take  back  nothing  but  a 
few  stones  from  the  hill  where  his  warriors  perished,  so 
that  he  may  place  them  in  his  own  hut  and  weep  over 
them." 

TT'ALETA  grunted  and  nodded.  After  all,  it  was  a 
-^^  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Wallater,  and  there  was  a 
hint  of  more  presents  in  Herrick's  speech.  King  Kaleta 
was  eminently  practical. 

"Show  me  the  other  presents,"  he  said  shrewdly. 

"Oh,  Kaleta,  those  we  could  not  carry  are  still  on  the 
ship.  There  are  many  more  bottles  of  happy-water,  and 
little  knives,  and  a  great  knife  with  teeth  which  eats  a 
tree  down  quickly,  and  cases  of  food  from  the  white 
king's  own  hut.  Some  of  these  you  shall  have  now,  but 
the  rest  I  will  hand  over  when  I  have  been  to  the  hill  and 
got  the  stones  for  my  king  to  weep  over.  Then,  but  not 
until  then,  I  will  give  you  this  gun,  which  is  the  most 
wonderful  kind  of  weapon  in  the  world." 

Herrick  showed  him  a  neat  little  .22  repeater  with  which 
a  skilled  sniper  could  make  a  rabbit  sit  up  and  take  notice 
at  two  hundred  yards.  The  lid  of  the  pork  and  bean  case 
was  set  up  as  a  target,  and  Herrick  put  a  dozen  shots 
through  it  without  re-loading,  whereupon  Kaleta  was 
ready  to  promise  anything  up  to  half  his  kingdom  in  ex- 
change for  the  thing.  He  held  out  his  hand  hopefully, 
but  Herrick  shook  his  head. 

"Not  so  fast,  you  old  son-of-a-gun,"  he  said;  and  then, 
in  the  native  tongue,  explained  that  to  earn  the  repeater 
his  majesty  had  to  provide  a  safe  escort  for  him  to  the 
interior.  To  this  Kaleta  readily  agreed,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  start  next  day. 

SHEER  luck  was  in  their  favor.  Two  days  later  with 
the  new  moon,  the  males  among  the  hill-folk  were  due 
to  assemble  at  the  far  side  of  the  island  for  a  great  festival, 
so  that  the  approach  to  the  hill  would  be  less  hazardous 
than  usual.  Kaleta's  warriors 
would  form  an  escort  as  far 

as  the  boundary  of  the  hill-  , ^_ 

dwellers'  territory,  but  they  __^_(^f^^^^^* 

could  go  no  further.  .  .i^'"  "^^3^.,.^^ 

As  they  returned  to  the 
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Golden  Hope,  Herrick  explained  the  situation  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"It  looks  good,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  about  three  clear 
days  to  poke  about  in  the  bed  of  that  stream,  and  that's 
giving  us  a  run  for  our  money,  anyway.  I  want  you  to 
hang  around  in  the  schooner  for  eight  days.  I  ought  to 
be  back  by  that  time.  If  I'm  not,  you  beat  it  to  Canada 
and  forget  about  me,  because  I  won't  be  eligible  to  vote 
any  more." 

"By  gravy!"  Zeb  exclaimed.  "Trying  to  hog  the  game, 
Bob?  Think  a  run  ashore  won't  do  me  just  as  much  good 
as  it  will  you?  By  cripes,  sir!  we'll  make  it  a  party  of 
two!" 

"Don't  be  a  doggone  crazy  idiot,  Zeb,"  the  other  pro- 
tested. "It  isn't  going  to  be  ice-cream  and  feather  beds, 
you  know!    We  don't  both  have  to  get  killed." 

"We'll  both  go,  or  I'll  have  the  anchor  up  in  three 
minutes,"  the  skipper  protested.  And  Herrick  reluctantly 
agreed. 

TpARLY  the  following  morning  the  expedition  started. 
-L'  A  round  score  of  Kaleta's  picked  fighting  men  formed 
the  escort,  under  a  kinky-haired  leader,  named  Toilak, 
whom  the  king  had  promised  to  torture  with  exceeding 
care  and  ingenuity  if  anything  happened  to  the  two  white 
men  while  they  were  under  his  wing.  Not  that  his 
majesty  cared  a  jot  how  Herrick  and  Zebedee  Knott 
fared,  excepting  that  his  chance  of  drawing  more  pork 
and  beans,  and  that  natty  little  gun,  depended  solely  upon 
the  white  men's  safe  return. 

At  dawn,  twenty-four  hours  later,  the  escort  halted  at  a 
bend  of  the  stream,  the  course  of  which  Toilak  declared 
they  must  follow  alone,  and  it  would  lead  them  to  the  hill. 
Herrick  and  his  partner  were  each  armed  with  revolvers, 
but  before  going  on  Herrick  borrowed  from  Toilak  a  spear 
with  a  hardwood  shaft  and  a  head  of  beaten  metal. 
"You  take  one,  too,  Zeb,"  he  urged. 
Zeb  looked  at  the  thing  scornfully  and  shook  his  head. 
"I'm  a  man  of  peace,"  he  declared,  "and  if  we  run  out  of 
ammunition  I'll  use  the  butt  end  of  my  gun  rather  than 
poke  any  man  in  the  stomach  with  a  heathen  tooth-pick 
o' that  sort." 

It  took  them  until  nightfall  to  reach  their  destination. 
The  lower  reaches  of  the  stream  were  choked  with  weeds, 
which  made  it  difficult  to  search  for  what  they  wefe  after, 
but  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  clearer  on  the  hill. 

"That  accounts  for  Hekkoma  and  his  friends  coming  up 
here,"  said  Herrick  as  they  prepared  to  camp  for  the  night. 
"To-morrow,  if  our  luck's  in,  we  may  strike  oil." 

But  the  morrow  brought  obstacles.  Soon  after  dawn 
they  barely  had  time  to  squat  in  the  bushes  before  a  band 
of  the  hill-folk,  consisting  of  old  men,  women  and  children, 
came  into  view.  The  natives  were  in  no  hurry,  and  their 
presence  held  Herrick  and  his  companion  prisoners  for 
hours,  for  if  once  the  alarm  were  raised,  any  number  of  the 
hill  tribesmen  might  be  hastily  summoned:  in  which  case 
the  second  mate,  now  kicking  his  heels  on  theGolden  Hope, 
would  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  navigating  that 
craft  back  home  alone.  It  was  high  noon  before  Herrick 
considered  it  safe  to  do  a  little  exploring,  and  even  then, 
while  he  waded  into  the  stream,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
post  Zebedee  in  a  nook,  to  keep  guard. 

Zeb  .waited  with  such  patience  as  he  could  command, 
ears  and  eyes  straining  for  the  slightest  sound  of  the  enemy 

until,  toward  evening, 
there  suddenly  ap- 
peared,  close  by  hia 
side,  the  most  aston- 
ished gentleman  in  the 
entire  Solomon  Isl- 
ands.   He  stared 
blankly  at  Zeb,  as  one 
might   upon   encoun- 
tering   a  specimen  of 
Neolithic  manhood 
on  the  board-walk  at 
Atlantic    City.      Zeb 
guessed  the  creature's 
age  to  be  something — 
anything  —  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty.    They  were 
not  ten  yards  apart. 
The   first   instinct   of 
the  sailor  was  to  fell 
the  black  with  the 
heavy  end  of  his  revolver, 
and,    urgently    necessary 
though  this  performance 
was,  he  hesitated  just  about 
as  long  as   a    rattlesnake 
takes  to  strike  twice,  the 
hesitation  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  doesn't,  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness, bludgeon  an  inoffen- 
sive old  man  every  day  of 
one's  life.  And  during  that 
fraction  of  a  minute  the 
bewrinkled  old  native,   re- 
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**Then.  but  not  until  then,  1  will  grive  you  this  srun." 


covering  his  senses  with  a  jerk,  bounded  away  with  the 
agility  of  an  antelope,  very  evidently  intent  on  making  his 
first  stop  at  the  war-department  of  Wallater. 

Zeb  realized  that  in  a  short  while  munition  shares  were 
in  for  a  sensational  rise  at  Wallater.  Throwing  discretion 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  he  rushed  up  the  bank  of  the 
stream  to  Herrick,  and  before  the  bounding  centenarian 
had  time  to  get  his  second  wink  two  active  American 
citizens  were  taking  violent  exercise,  with  a  full  day's 
journey  ahead  of  them  before  they  could  hope  to  reach 
King  Kaleta's  warriors;  with  a  full-sized,  man-eating  war 
in  the  making,  on  their  account,  behind  them;  and  with  a 
very  tolerable  prospect  of  never  reaching  Kaleta's  ter- 
ritory at  all. 

Zeb,  making  good  time,  and  with  an  ample  margin  of 
wind,  calculated  that  if  they  kept  up  the  same  pace,  they 
should  reach  the  bend  of  the  stream  by  midnight.  His 
brain  was  working  fast,  and  he  was  madder  than  a  wet  hen. 
Suddenly  he  called  a  halt. 

"Say,  Bob,"  he  demanded,  "wasn't  that  the  right  place 
we'd  got  to?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  must  have  been.  If  Kaleta  wasn't 
lying,  I'll  bet  I'd  have  found  diamonds  there  if  only  I  could 
have  been  left  in  peace  a  while.     The  soil  looks  to  me — " 

"Well,"  the  skipper  interrupted  testily,  "don't  it  seem 
to  you  we're  in  an  almighty  hurry  to  get  away?  We  won't 
be  able  to  come  back  to-morrow,  nor  next  month,  nor — " 

"Listen!"  Herrick  protested;  and  the  distant  beat  of 
tom-toms  came  faintly  over  the  still  air.  "I'll  go  back  if 
you  say  so,  but  it  sounds  to  me  as  though  the  fun  had 
started.  And  don't  forget,  we're  to  provide  the  chief 
part  of  the  amusement  if  they  can  cut  us  off." 

A  T  that  instant  a  bolo  came  hiu-tling  through  the  air 
-'^  and  missed  the  mariner  by  inches  only.  He  spun 
around,  and  fired  into  the  trees  with  his  revolver. 

"As  I  say,"  Herrick  went  on,  "I'll  go  back  if  you  say 
so—" 

"Beat  it!"  snapped  Zebedee.  "We  can't  fight  the  whole 
flanged  population!" 

Every  five  minutes  Zebedee  swore,  either  at  the  way 
their  expedition  had  turned  out,  at  undergrowth  which 
tore  his  clothing,  or  at  vines  which  tripped  him  up.  He 
was  clearly  arriving,  by  rapid  stages,  at  the  frame  of  mind 
when  he  would  want  to  stop  and  take  on  all  comers  so 
long  as  the  ammunition  lasted,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
die.  Btit  as  death  would  have  been  the  one  certain  event 
n  the  programme,  Herrick  coaxed  him;  and  even  threaten- 
ed to  leave  the  skipper  to  fight  it  out  alone,  until,  at  about 


one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  arrived  at  the  bend  in  the 
river  and  found  Kaleta's  warriors  awaiting  them  in  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  panic.  For  the  sound  of  the  tom-toms 
had  spread  everywhere  now.  At  each  hut  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  the  oldest  male  was  pounding  away  at  the  drum 
of  war  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  it. 

Toilak  pushed  on  back  to  their  starting  point,  where 
Zeb  and  Herrick  arrived  in  a  state  of  utter  weariness,  with 
both  nerves  and  temper  worn  extremely  thin  at  the  edges. 

"Come  on,  straight  to  the  boat,"  Zebedee  urged  as  they 
approached  the  coast,  "and  let's  get  away.  I've  had 
enough  of  this  place,  and  every  hour  yon  schooner's  lying 
idle  she's  costing  me — " 

"Go  easy,"  cautioned  Herrick,  as  a  solid  phalanx  of 
Kaleta's  warriors  suddenly  came  into  view,  blocking  the 
path.  "Now,  Zeb,  don't  be  an  idiot!  If  you  fire  on  'em 
you'll  be  murdered  in  three  minutes.  The  king  evidently 
hasn't  finished  with  us  yet.  Keep  your  temper  while  I 
find  out  what  this  is  all  about." 

A  little  later,  Zebedee  Knott  was  led,  fuming  and  pro- 
testing, to  the  presence  of  the  king.  Herrick  took  it  more 
calmly,  determined  to  keep  his  head,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  at  all  costs. 

"Take  your  hand  away  from  your  gun,  Zeb.  The  fat's 
in  the  fire,  and  we've  got  to  use  our  beans  here,"  he  pro- 
tested. "Oh,  Kaleta,"  Herrick  went  on,  addressing  the 
king,  "what  means  this?" 

Kaleta's  eyes  narrowed,  and  he  rubbed  his  fingers 
through  his  grizzled  beard. 

"Did  you  find  any  of  the  yellow  metal  for  which  the 
white  man  craves?"  he  asked,  none  too  graciously. 

"We  found  nothing,"  replied  Herrick.  "The  hill-men 
found  us,  though,  and  we  barely  escaped  with  our  lives." 

"What  of  the  stones  that  you  went  to  fetch?"  asked 
Kaleta,  blandly. 

"We  did  not  bring  them.    There  was  no  time." 

Kaleta  again  fingered  his  scrubby  beard. 

"The  white  men  who  died  in  there  a  season  ago  came  for 
the  yellow  metal,"  he  said  at  last,  judicially,  "but  they 
tried  to  bring  away  the  little  stones  off  the  hill,  instead." 

"We  have  nothing,"  Herrick  replied.  Then  he  added, 
to  Zeb:  "The  old  gink's  suspicious  that  diamonds  are 
valuable  and  he's  afraid  we've  brought  some  away. 
Don't  roar!  If  we  act  sanely,  we'll  get  out  of  this  yet. 
Just  bite  your  tongue  and  hold  your  horses.  See,  they're 
not  going  to  take  anybody's  word  for  it:  we're  going  to  be 
searched." 

"They're  not  going  to  search  me!"  bellowed  Zeb. 

"All  right,  then  good-bye,  old  son!     You'll  kill  a  few  of 


'em,  but  they're  like  flies.  If  you'll  only  sit  tight  for  about 
five  minutes,  we'll  probably  be  released.  You're  within  a 
hair's-breadth  of  being  sliced  up  at  this  second." 

^EBEDEE  drew  a  deep  breath  and  glared  while  he  and 
^  his  friend  were  half  stripped  and  every  inch  of  their 
clothing  was  examined  minutely.  Zebedee's  language, 
as  he  was  putting  on  his  shoes  again,  was  a  revelation  to 
the  only  man  present  who  could  understand  deep-sea 
sailor  talk.  On  being  convinced,  at  last,  that  they  had 
spoken  the  truth,  Kaleta  rubbed  his  hands  with  evident 
satisfac  ion. 

"Your  king  sent  more  presents  to  me.  You  will  remain 
here  while  the  other  man  fetches  them,"  he  said  to  Herrick 

This  was  interpreted  to  Zebedee,  who  would  cheerfully 
have  consigned  the  entire  crowd  to  perdition  and  made  a 
dash  for  it,  but  Herrick  prevailed  on  him  to  go  off  to  the 
schooner  and  land  the  promised  gifts. 

"And  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  forget  the  gun,"  Herrick 
called  after  him.    "I'll  never  get  out  of  hoek  till  it  arrives!" 

Zebedee  returned  from  the  schooner  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  The  indignity  of  being  searched  still  rankled,  but 
now  that  he  was  recovering  his  tempmr,  he  realized  that 
this  was  only  an  astute  move,  on  Kaleta's  part,  to  make 
sure  that  they  fulfilled  their  bargain.  And,  after  all,  the 
king  had  done  all  that  he  promised,  so  his  bill  was  a  just  one 

Kaleta  chuckled  when  he  saw  the  cases,  the  tops  of  which 
Herrick  ripped  off,  to  show  there  was  no  deception.  There 
remained  only  the  gun  to  hand  over. 

"The  white  king  told  me  that  when  I  gave  you  this  I  was 
to  take  back  a  spear  so  that  he  could  see  what  manner  of 
weapon  your  warriors  wage  war  with,"  Herrick  said. 

Kaleta  grinned  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  gun,  but 
before  Herrick  passed  it  over  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
spear  he  had  taken  from  Toilak,  back  on  the  river.  After 
which  the  white  men  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 

"Well,"  said  Zeb,  after  the  schooner's  anchor  had  been 
raised  and  the  Golden  Hope's  nose  was  once  more  turned 
eastward,  "we  had  rotten  luck,  that's  all.  It  might  have 
been  worse.  We  had  a  run  for  our  money,  so  I've  got  no 
kick  coming.  My  temper's  too  all-fired  quick  for  me  to 
monkey  around  with  them  islanders,  though." 

"I  was  afraid  of  that,  so  I  didn't  tell  you  everything," 
replied  Herrick,  with  one  of  his  angelic  smiles  as  he  tapped 
at  Toilak's  spear  until  the  head  came  off.  "You  know, 
Zeb,  these  island  niggers  are  getting  too  darned  civilized. 
Before  long  they'll  know  as  well  as  we  do  how  much  change 
to  give  out  of  a  dollar  bill.  I  fully  expected  the  old  gink 
Continued  on  page  54 


HE  L  E  N," 
cried-  Jim 
Drummond, 

bursting  into   his 

i!Ousin's      laboratory, 

"when    did   you   last 

hear  from  Larry  Skel- 

ton  ?■■ 

Helen    Dupont   sat 

jierfectly    motionless, 

ubsorbed  in  the  re- 
action which  was  tak- 
ing place  between  the 

fumes  from  a  boiling 

beaker,    and    a    test 

tube  which  she  held  in 

her  hand.  When  sat- 
isfied with  the  result 

of  her  experiment,  she 

turned  toward  the  in- 
cruder     and     asked: 

■'What  is  it,  Jim?" 

"Larry    Skelton,"    the 

man  repeated.    "I  want 

to  know  when  you  last 

heard  from  him?" 
"W  h  y — e  r — I  can't 

exactly  remember.   But  I 

am  sure  that  no  letter  has 

come  for  some  time. 
Why?" 

"Because  I  don't  like 

the  look  of  things,"  cried 

Drummond,  vehemently. 

"About  six  weeks  ago,  a 
letter  of  mine  was  return- 
ed unopened.  Every  one 
I've  written  since  has 
come  back.  To-day — 
another.  And  I  haven't 
had  a  line  from  that  boy 
for  two  months." 

Helen  realized  with  a 
pang  of  remorse  how  com- 
pletely her  illness  and  the 
events  connected  with 
The  Rainbow  Death  had 
driven  young  Skelton 
and  his  aflfairs  from  her 
mind.  At  the  moment 
she  almost  hated  that 
chemical  efficiency  which 
had  placed  her  among  the 
foremost  scientists  of  the 
day,  and  which  had  been 
30  valuable  in  leading  her 
to  detect  certain  special- 
ized criminals.  She  saw 
herself  as  a  profession- 
absorbed  woman  with  a 
brain  instead  of  a  heart. 
"And  yet,"  she  thought, 
"there  are  few  people  in 
the  world  I  love  better 
than  that  boy!" 

I    ARRY  SKELTON 

*— '  had  been  adopted  in- 
to the  Drummond  family 
when  but  a  lad,  and  Jim 
had  always  looked  upon 
the  boy,  three  years  his 
junior,  as  a  brother.  They 
had  shared  the  same  edu- 
cational advantages,  but 
whereas  College  had 
moulded  Drummona  into 
the  ordinary  man-about- 
town,  it  had  seemed  to 
stimulate  Larry's  uncon- 

ventionalism,  which  now  took  the  form  of  cave-dwelling, 
now  dahabPih-travelling,  and  which  lately  had  expressed 
itself  in  a  pas.-5ion  for  mining.  The  Bradshaw  District 
in  Arizona  held  out  its  si'ver  lure  and  for  some  months 
letters  marked  Prescott  had  arrived  in  New  York.  Larry 
described  the  location  of  his  claim  with  delightful  vague- 
ness, but  entered  into  enthusiastic  and  minute  details  con- 
cerning the  spot  to  which  he  proudly  referred  as  a  mine. 
"And  it  is  not  Mark  Twain's  variety,"  he  wrote  Helen. 
"  It  is  not  'a  hole  in  the  ground  owned  by  a  liar'." 

Indeed,  the  samples  he  sent  home  encouraged  his  family 
and  friends  to  entertain  high  hopes  for  his  prospects  and 
Helen  particularly  became  infected  with  his  enthusiasm. 
"  Someone  always  has  a  lucky  strike  in  those  mining  ven- 
tures," she  had  argued.  "  Why  should  that  someone  not 
be  Larry  ?" 

CHE  pushed  her  tubes  and  acids  impatiently  away  and 
^  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  porcelain-topped  table,  said, 
"  Tell  me,  Jim,  just  what  and  when  you  hear  '  ?" 


The  men  sat  on  the  floor  around  her. 

"Nothing  since  the  letter  which  mentioned  the  uprising 
cf  the  Navajos.  You  remember  he  spoke  of  hiring  a  couple 
of  men  to  dig?  Well,  he  could  not  have  had  an  idea  of 
pulling  up  stakes,  could  he?  And  if  he  were  ill,  his  letters 
would  reach  him,  somehow,  so — " 

"So  you  get  your  imagination  all  twisted  with  your  ner- 
vous system  and  conjure  up  the  worst,"  Helen  finished. 

Drummond  smiled  and  laid  an  affectionate  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  "You  have  an  awfully  nice  way  of  saying  com- 
forting things,"  he  said.  "Do  you  really  believe  he  is  all 
right?" 

"Of  course,  and  working  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy  He's 
probably  trying  to  come  home  for  Christmas  with  a  million 
dollars  for  each  of  his  friends  !  Still,  if  you  are  uneasy,  send 
a  telegram — send  a  couple  of  telegrams,  and  then  if  nothing 
happens,  we'll  begin  to  worry." 

Drummond  went  away  cheered.  Helen,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  anxious.  True,  Larry  was  an  irrespon.sible 
fellow,  but  not  to  the  point  of  neglecting  his  family,  and  a 


green  miner's  life  is 
not  always  as  shelter- 
ed as  one  might  wish . 

The  telegram  was 
returned,  and  with  it 
came  a  message  from 
the  Western  operator: 
"Skelton  can't  be 
found." 

Drummond's  fin- 
gers trembled  as  he 
handed  it  to  his  cousin. 
"I'm  going  out  there," 
he  said.  "Suppose 
you  wouldn't  care  to 
come  with  me?" 
t^  "On  the  contrary," 
she  answered  quickly, 
"I've  been  packed 
since  last  night.  At 
what  time  does  the 
train  leave.'" 

THE  journey  to  Pres- 
cott was  uneventful. 
Arrived  at  the  busy  little 
town  from  which  miners 
make  their  start  to  the 
BradshawDistrict,Drum- 
mond  lost  no  time  lo- 
cating his  brother's  claim 
at  the  Record  Office.  Ir. 
the  meantime,  Helen  dis- 
covered the  store  at 
which  Larry  used  to  buy 
his  provisions.  The  pro- 
prietor remembered  him 
distinctly. 

"Good-looking,  friend- 
ly chap,"  he  said.  "About 
twenty-four.      A  single- 
jacker — " 
"What?" 

"A  single-jacker. 
Worked  his  claim  with- 
out a  pard  or  hired  help, 
ye  know.  Sure,  he  used 
to  buy  his  stuff  from  me." 
But  the  man  was  vague 
as  to  the  date  of  Larry's 
last  appearance  in  the 
store.  "It  might  be  a 
month  or  it  might  be 
longer,"  he  said. 
"They're  always  blowin' 
in,  an'  pullin'  up  stakes 
an'  blowin'  out." 

Helen  thanked  him  and 
went  to  look  up  the  police 
Her  reception  was  flat- 
tering, at  least. 

"You're  no  stranger  to 
us  out  here.  Ma'am," 
said  Sheriff  Ross  genially. 
"We're  consistent  readers 
of  the  metropolitan  press, 
as  ye  might  say,  an' 
I've  followed  yer  case? 
with  appreciation,  ma'am 
Still,  I  aint  denyin'  that 
I'm  surprised  to  meet  ye 
in  Prescott.  There  ainf 
no  partic'lar  work  that's 
brought  ye  here,is  there?" 
Helen  stated  her  mis- 
sion in  a  few  words,  and 
asked  for  information. 

"I  know  the  young 
feller,"  said  the  Sheriff, 
"but  he  aint  been  around 
lately,  that's  a  fact.  He's  all  right,  though,  take  my  word 
for  it.  Them  miners  is  a  peaceable  lot.  If  it  was  the  Injuns, 
now— Lordy,  Miss  Dupont,  the  trouble  we've  had  with 
the  Navajosf"  He  broke  off  abruptly,  realizing  that  his  dis- 
tinguished visitor  was  not  interested  in  the  vagaries  of  the 
decadent  Red  Man.  "You'll  be  wantin'  to  go  right  out 
to  the  claim,  though.  Just  leave  all  the  arrangements  to 
me.  ni  have  burros  at  the  hotel  in  half  an  hour  and  you  11 
soon  see  that  your  young  friend  is  neglectful  but  healthy. 

The  Sheriff  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Up  Gurlcy  Street 
to  Mt.  Vernon,  past  the  Reservoir  and  out  on  the  Terri- 
torial Highway,  rode  the  little  cavalcade— Helen  Dupont. 
Drummond,  Ross  and  a  man  called  Mason. 

It  was  autumn  and  a  wonderful  purple-red  haze  ahed  it» 
glory  over  the  tall  Arizona  pine,  softening  the  green  into  a 
mauve  blur.  The  most  gorgeous  landscape  she  had  evej. 
imagined,  yet  Helen  took  no  enjoyment  in  its  beauty;  sh 
was  uncontrollably  depressed.  Now  and  then  a  few  men 
passed  the  riders,  but  for  the  most  part  the  narrow  road- 
way was  deserted  and  suggestive  of  forlorn  hopes,  shattered 
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ambitions,  physi- 
cal suffering—  per- 
haps death.  She 
shuddered. 

Some  twenty 
miles  from  Fres- 
co tt,  Mason  an- 
nounced that  the 
burros  must  be  a- 
bandoned  and  the 
party  take  to  the 
trail.  He  led  them 
up  a  steep,  scrub- 
by ascent  until  fin- 
ally on  the  crest  of 
quite  a  creditable 
hill,  they  emerged 
in  a  small  clearing 
to  one  side  of  which 
there  stood  a  rough 
log  shack. 

"This  here's  the 
Manzanita,"  said 
Mason,  consulting 
his  map. 

Drummond  ran 
toward  the  partial- 
ly opened  doorway. 
There  he  stopped, 
and  Helen  knew 
long  before  she 
reached  him  that 
the  cabin  was 
empty. 

"He's  down  the 
shaft  if  he's  any- 
wheres about," 
said  Mason.  "No 
miner'd  waste  a 
bit  of  daylight,  or 
knock  off  at  this 
hour  unless  he  was 
sick.  I'll  go  down." 

The  entrance  to 
the  mine  lay  be- 
neath a  magnifi- 
cent manzanita 
bush,  its  blood-red 
stalks  heavy  with 
waxy  blossoms 
which  seemed  to 
drip  right  into  the 
earth's  wound. 
Mason  gave  a  turn 
or  two  at  the  winch 
with  its  limp-hang- 
ing rope,  shouted  and  was  answered  by  a  hollow  echo. 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  shaft. 

There  was  something  terrifying  in  the  absolute  stillness 
which  followed  his  disappearance.  Helen  stood  as  one 
paralyzed,  each  second  seeming  like  an  hour.  Although 
the  day  was  warm,  a  clammy  moisture  oozed  through  her 
skin  and  she  was  obliged  to  lock  her  teeth  to  prevent  their 
chattering. 

In  reality.  Mason  was  gone  but  a  few  moments.  He 
came  to  the  surface  hurriedly;  his  face  was  ashen,  his  lips 
were  bloodless. 

"There's  something  at  the  bottom!"  he  gasped.  "It's 
the  body  of  a  man!" 

Several  hours  passed  before  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  raise  the  gruesome  thing  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  and  the  suspense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horror,  would 
have  tried  stronger  nerves  than  Helen's.  She  did  not 
flinch,  however,  when,  late  that  afternoon,  the  body  was 
brought  to  light  and  laid  before  her. 

Decomposition  had  advanced  to  such  a  state  as  to  make 
recognition  impossible.  Thfe  clothes  were  familiar  to 
neither  Helen  nor  her  cousin,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
identify  the  object  which,  according  to  the  doctor's  testi- 
mony, must  have  lain  undiscovered  in  the  Manzanita  for  at 
least  six  weeks. 

NO  hint  of  foul  play  could  be  found  by  the  police,  so  the 
Coroner  gave  in  a  verdict  of  "Accidental  death,cause 
unknown,"  and  there  seemed  nothing  further  to  warrant 
Helen's  stay  in  Prescott.  Yet  she  delayed  her  departure 
from  day  to  day. 

She  spent  many  hours  at  the  mine.  The  foetid  atmos- 
phere had,  of  course,  been  artificially  pumped  out  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  pumped  in.  But  she  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  ore.  She  went  about  with  a  compass  and  a 
sheaf  of  cryptic  drawings  in  her  hand.  Drummond  ex- 
perienced his  first  sensation  of  anger  against  her,  secretly 
accusing  the  girl  of  giving  less  heed  to  him  and  his  sorrow 
than  to  hwseJf  and  a  miner  called  Robinson.  Jim  Drum- 
mond never  had  seen  his  cousin  try  to  please  a  man  save 
by  the  nature  of  her  scientific  experiments  and  it  sickened 
him  to  watch  the  advances  she  made  and  the  wiles  she 
practised  on  the  owner  of  The  Cherokee. 


-•^ 


The  drift  was  full  ol 
noises.  muffled  blows. 
ftputterin£rs,     mmbling^s. 


This  Robinson  was 
Larry's  nearest  neigh- 
bor, the  two  claims 
touching  as  red  and 
black  squares  of  a 
checker-board  touch 
one  another;  the  ex- 
treme northwestern 
point  of  The  Cherokee 
joined  the  extreme 
southeastern  tip  of 
The  Manzanita  and 
the  former  was  said  to 
be  yielding  magnifi- 
cently. Robinson  had 
a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  constantly  at 
work. 


"Don't  linger  a  minute,  Jim."  whispered  the  cirl. 


would  antagonize  Larry  from  the  start,  but  really,  Jim,  he  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  as  things  have  turned  out,  you  can  see  what  has  hap- 
pened by  Larry's  undervaluing  his  friendship.  His  theory  is  that 
the  boy  burst  a  blood  vessel  from  digging  too  much  and  too  hard 
I  wish  you  would  try  to  see  his  good  points,  Jim.  He  is  worth 
cultivating." 

"Good  Lord,"  groaned  the  other,  inwardly,  "it  looks  as  though 
she  was  falling  in  love  with  the  fellow.  Of  course,  I  suppose  even  a 
scientist  has  her  human  moments,  but  of  all  people  —  Helen!" 

She  said  she  wanted  to  see  The  Cherokee  before  leaving  Prescott; 
that  Robinson  was  eager  for  both  of  them  to  see  it.  Once  it  had 
been  impossible  to  go  down  because  the  shaft  was  out  of  order; 
just  now  the  drift  was  closed,  but  soon  everything  would  be  run- 
ning well.     Drummond  grunted. 

"Jim,"  said  the  girl  suddenly,  "that  very  rude  grunt  of  yours 
just  reminded  me — did  you  know  that  Larry  had  some  trouble  with 
an  old  Indian?" 

"No.     Who  and  what?" 

"An  old  Chief  named  Flying  Sun.  His  daughter  sells  beads  and 
basket  work.  She  used  to  go  to  The  Manzanita.  Mr.  Robin- 
son tried  to  warn  Larry,  but  it  was  no  use.  Larry  told  him  to 
mind  his  own  business.  It  seems  the  Chief  trailed  the  girl  and 
one  evening,  when  she  started  for  home,  he  beat  her  within  an  inch 
of  her  life  and  told  her  to  stay  with  the  White  Man.  Then  Larry 
came  to  the  rescue  and  almost  did  for  the  Chief.  Again  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  unintentionally  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  tried  to 
warn  Larry.  Anyone  understanding  the  Indian  character,  he 
said,  might  know  that  such  a  thrashing  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
feud  which  would  last  at  least  a  lifetime,  if  not  for  generations.' ' 

Drummond  leaned  tensely  forward.  "Then  Robinson  thinks—' ' 
he  began. 

"On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  Helen,  quickly,  "he  swears  he 
doesn't.  It  was  desperately  hard  work  to  wring  the  story  from 
him  at  all,  but  now  it  is  quite  impossible  to  induce  him  to  refer  to  it. 
He  says  he  had  no  right  to  put  such  a  suspicion  into  my  head,  and 
that  he  never  would  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  had  he  not 
thought  that,  of  course,  Larry  had  already  told  us." 

"Then  you  think — "  Drummond  persisted. 

Helen  sighed.  "I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she  said.  "I 
found  the  Indians  all  right,  and  the  girl  certainly  knew  Larry,  for 
she  recognized  these  beads  he  sent  me.  But  when  I  mentioned  his 
death  both  she  and  her  father  became  automatically  dumb  and 
even  the  interpreter  could  make  nothing  of  their  grunts.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  that  I  am  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pair." 

IN  the  meantime  the  mine  had  been 
listed  for  sale  and  a  Chicago  pro- 
moter named  Hanson  signified  his  in- 
tention of  coming  west  to  look  it  over. 
He  arrived  in  Prescott  with  an  en- 
gineer and  went  immediately  to 
The  Manzanita,  where  Drum- 
mond and  Helen  Dupont  met 
him.    The  mine  had  been  well 
pumped   the   day   before   and 
there  was  no  reason  why  Han- 
son should  not  receiye  a  good 
impression.    While  he 
and    Drummond    dis- 
cussed the  proposition 
in  Larry's  Shack,  Gul- 
bransen  went  down 
the  shaft  to  make  a 
brief  examination. 
Presently  Drum- 
mond stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 
"That  chap's  been 
gone  a  long  time,"  he 
said. 

"Perhaps  he's  find- 
ing diamonds  as  well  as  sil- 
ver," suggested  Hanson, 
jocosely.  "We'll  give  him  a 
shout." 

There  was  no  answer  to 
his  call.  Something  tighten- 
ed in  Helen's  throat  as  her 
eyes  met  those  of  her  cousin. 
The  same  thought  occurred 
to  each  of  them.  "I'll  fetch 
him  up,"  said  Drummond, 
hoarsely. 

"Don't  linger   a   minute, 

Jim,"  whispered  the  girl, 

thrusting  a  flashlight  into  his 

hand.      "For    God's    sake, 

if—". 


He  was  a  genial  man  of  about  fifty.  Huge-framed,  thick- 
nec'Ked,  loud-voiced,  he  gave  the  impression  of  forcing 
himself  to  the  centre  and  everyone  else  to  the  wall.  He 
took  Larry's  death  greatly  to  heart,  actually  seeming 
to  brood  over  it.  "I  tried  to  give  him  some  advice,"  he 
told  Helen,  "but  he  didn't  seem  to  want  it,  so  I  left  him 
alone.     If  I  only  had  made  him  listen!" 

"Of  course,"  said  Helen,  repeating  this  to  Drummond, 
"he  is  a  rough  diamond,  and  I  can  see  that  his  manner 


come  up  immediately,  if 

He  nodded  and  disappeared. 

Helen  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  watch.  Five  seconds — ten — 
fifteen— half  a  minute.  "Jim,"  she  cried,  bending  over  the 
shaft,  "are  you  all  right?" 

A  strangled  sound  answered  her  as  Drummond  climbed 
to  the  surface.  Hi  s face  was  mauve;  his  lips  were  parched ; 
his  eyes  bloodshot. 

"Gulbransen's  dead,"  he  choked,  and  fell  insensible  at 
Helen's  feet. 

Continued  on  page  52 
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Our  Ship  of  State  Needs  a  Rudder 

What  the  Country  Thinks  of  the  Situation  at  Ottawa 


CANADA — The  rudderless  ship  of  state! 
This  is  the  way  the  Dominion  is  depicted  by 
newspapers  from  B.C.  to  P.E.I,  who  are  opposed 
to  a  further  continuance  of  Union  Government.  In  a  few 
days  Parliament  will  reassemble  at  Ottawa,  but  with  no 
Premier.  After  being  "lost"  for  a  fortnight  with  Admiral 
Jellicoe  somewhere  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  Premier  Borden 
has  been  located— in  England.  The  Ottawa  Citizen  an- 
nounces that  there  is  no  probability  that  he  will  return 
for  the  forthcoming  session. 

Sir  George  Foster  will  be  Government  leader,  and  a 
atormy  session  is  forecast  by  all.  With  a  "non-resident, 
non-participating  Prime  Minister,"  says  the  Vegreville 
(Alta.),  Observer,  "the  result  is  to-day  that  no  one  knows 
where  the  country  is  at." 

Will  there  be  an  election  this  year?  To  this  question 
the  editor  of  the  Renfrew  Mercury  replies: 

"Political  prophets  are  beginning  to  predict  a  Dominion 
election  before  the  year  is  out.  Sir  Robert  Borden  is 
away  on  a  trip,  his  destination  yet  unknown,  and  Parlia- 
ment will  meet  within  a  month,  with  Sir  George  Foster  as 
acting  Premier.  The  papers  of  Sir  Robert's  own  party 
are  among  his  most  candid  critics,  the  Kingston  Standard 
saying  that  a  Government  whose  leader  does  not  and,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cannot  lead— much  though  the  people 
hope  that  he  might  lead — is  as  a  rudderless  ship  adrift 
in  a  time  of  storm.  It  may  win  out,  weather  the  gale, 
and  reach  port  safely,  yet  the  chances  are  against  it.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  coming  session  will  be  a  stormy 
one.  At  its  conclusion  the  country  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  Government's  ability  to  cling  to  office 
till  1923." 

The  Ottawa  Journal  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
Union  Government  can  manage  very  well  during  the 
enforced  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Borden.  It  says  that  with 
Sir  Thomas  White  as  acting  Premier  while  Sir  Robert 
was  in  Paris,  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  well  looked 
after  and  adds: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  present  ministry  should 
not  again  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the  Premier's  absence  in 
the  same  successful  way.  The  average  ability  of  the 
Cabinet  is  unusually  high,  and  if  the  proper  leadership 
is  given,  the  administration  of  the  country's  affairs — and 
there  are  many  difficult  problems  calling  for  immediate 
attention — ought  not  to  suffer. 

"Apparently  there  is  to  be  no  Cabinet  reorganization 
until  the  Prime  Minister  returns,  which  is  regrettable,  as 
there  are  three  or  four  ministers  who,  for  reasons  of  health 
and  other  considerations,  desire  to  be  replaced.  Post- 
ponement of  reorganization,  however,  should  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  make  possible  an  active  administration  within 
the  next  three  or  four  months.  An  aggressive,  active, 
temporary  leader,  supported  by  the  co-operation  of  his 
colleagues,  and  unhampered  in  his  authority,  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  the  country  the  kind  of  government  it 
desires;  which  is  sane  government  along  progressive  lines." 

The  Toronto  Globe  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lloyd  George  Ministry  gave  an  account  to  the  British 
people  of  its  stewardship  very  shortly  after  the  Armistice, 
and  then  scores  the  present  Unionist  ministers  for  their 
limpet-like  characteristics: 

"It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  group  of  ministers  threatens  to  jeopardize  the 
interests  of  Canada  at  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  her  history.  The  Cabinet — composed  of  men  elected 
for  a  specific  war  purpose  who  know  that  their  mandate 
is  at  an  end — who  know  that  they  have  outlived  their 
welcome — persists  in  clinging  tenaciously  to  office.  Its 
members  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  fill  vacancies  which 
occur  in  their  own  ministerial  ranks.  'They  shuffle 
portfolios  hither  and  thither.  They  mark  time  by  the 
appointment  of  Acting  Premiers  and  Acting  Ministers. 
They  are  characterized  by  indecision  and  inaction,  and 
consequent  incompetence." 

"There  is  need  of  a  general  election  to  clear  the  air," 
concludes  the  Globe. 

Even  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  greets  the  latest 
Cabinet  shuffle  with  no  enthusiasm,  saying: 

"The  initiative  is  what  this  country  wants  from  all 
Departments  of  the  Government.  There  is  nothing  else 
it  wants  so  much.  A  Government  that  waits  until  the 
people  become  fidgety  or  irritable  over  this  question  or 
that  is  always  too  late  and  is  sure  to  suffer  from  waning 
public  confidence.  Ministers  are  expected  to  see  ahead, 
and  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  public  before  the  public 
themselves  have  a  vexing  sense  of  those  needs." 

Turner's  Weekly,  edited  by  Harris  Turner,  the  blinded 
Princess  Pat,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Saskatchewan 
^legislature,  suggests  that  if  a  year  be  allowed  to  elapse 
the  air  may  be  cleared: 

"On  the  whole,  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  Sir  Robert 
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Sam   Hunter   in    the  Toronto      Wor  d 
Perhaps  a  sessional  thaw  may  brin^  him  out. 

decided  to  recall  his  threat  to  resign.  The  election  would 
have  been  expensive,  and  the  ensuing  jumble  might  have 
been  more  expensive.  In  another  year  the  Union  Govern- 
ment will  be  as  certain  of  defeat  as  it  is  now,  but  the  air 
may  be  clearer  in  other  directions,  and  an  election  at  that 
time  more  liable  to  give  definite  results." 

The  Belleville  (Ont.)  Daily  Ontario,  as  well  as  other 
papers,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  "so  long  as  Union 
Government  remains  a  combine  of  men  of  two  parties, 
it  must  follow  a  policy  of  drift."  The  Woodstock  Sentinel- 
Review  sees  in  the  formation  of  a  new  party  a  material 
development: 

"There  is  talk  of  a  new  party  in  Canada,  made  up  from 
the  two  old  political  parties.  Such  a  development  would 
not  be  at  all  unnatural.  For  many  people  the  old  party 
labels  have  lost  their  original  meanings.  Some  of  those 
.who  call  themselves,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  called. 
Conservatives  are  by  nature  progressive;  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  men  and  women,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  Liberal  labels,  are  essentially  Tory  in  their 
regard  for  the  past.  A  new  party,  made  up  from  related 
elements  of  the  old  parties,  ought  to  be  free,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  the  inconsistencies  and  hypocrisies  resulting 
from  an  attempt  to  follow  names  and  traditions  instead 
of  living  principles." 

What  will  be  the  main  issue  before  the  electors  at  the 
next  election — whenever  that  may  be?  The  newspapers 
of  the  West  are  almost  unanimous  in  proclaiming  the 
tariff  as  the  issue.  Many  Eastern  papers  say  the  same. 
The  Saskatoon  Daily  Star  calls  the  tariff  the  "vital  ques- 
tion," and  remarks: 

"Barely  anyone  is  left  in  Canada  who  does  not  on  occa- 
sion take  a  wallop  at  Union  Government.  The  complaint 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette  is  different  from  the  others.  The 
Gazette  frankly  faces  the  tariff  issue  and  admits  that  the 
next  election  will  be  fought  on  that  question.  With  equal 
frankness  it  gives  its  support  to  the  manufacturers  in 
their  fight  for  high  protection.  And  it  cannot  understand 
why  the  Government  does  not  come  out  in  to  the  open,  give 
the  Conservatives  of  the  country  a  lead,  and  at  once  pre- 
pare for  the  fray.  The  issue  is  clear  and  distinct  and 
must  be  faced.  That  is  admitted.  The  farmers  will  make 
sure  this  vital  question  will  not  be  sidetracked  at  the  next 
election.  What  the  Montreal  Gazette  wants  to  see  is  equal 
activity  and  energy  on  the  protectionist  side.  That  the 
Government  will  not  swerve  from  a  high  tariff  policy 
the  Gazette  takes  for  granted,  and  perhaps  it  is  right.  No 
sign  of  yielding  to  the  popular  demand  for  rehef  from  a 
burdensome  tariff  has  yet  been  shown  at  Ottawa.  The 
hope  that  this  Government  might  adopt  reasonable  tariff 
measures  was  long  entertained  but  is  now  abandoned. 
'Tlie  fight  looks  to  be  a  clean-cut  one  between  the  manu- 
facturing interests  and  the  farmers  and  present  prospects 
indicate  that  the  Montreal  Gazette's  friends  are  due  to 
receive  a  very  severe  jolt." 

Ask  any  Western  Canada  editor  the  name  of  the  next 
ruling  party  at  Ottawa.  With  practically  no  exceptions 
the  answer  will  thunder  forth  :  "Farmers,  sure."  Many 
Eastern  editors  say  this  too — cheerfully  prophesying  it, 
or  grudgingly  admitting  it,  according  to  their  personal 
preferences.  Ask  the  name  of  the  next  Premier?  There's 
just  one  guess — Mr.  Crerar.  Even  the  Kingston  Standard 
sees  this: 

"We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  Farmers  striding 


aggressively  and  confidently  into  the  Federal  political 
arena — Hon.  Mr.  Crerar's  cap  being  already  in  the  ring 
as  their  avowed  Dominion  leader — and  making  all  their 
plans  to  do  in  the  Dominion  what  they  so  unexpectedly 
did  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Confident  and  flushed 
with  victory,  with  lower  tariff  or  no  tariff  at  all  as  their 
slogan,  they  are  no  less  busy  than  the  Liberals  in  organizing 
and  planning  and  working  for  their  day,  when  they  feel 
confident  that  victory  in  some  substantial  measure  at 
least  will  come  to  them  and  when,  if  not  in  an  actual 
majority  in  Ottawa,  they  will  at  least  have  so  formidable 
a  force  there  that  they  may  control  the  balance  of  power." 

The  Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer,  by  the  way,  suggests  that 
the  Toronto  Globe  is  a  U.F.O.  organ — which  the  Globe 
doesn't,  of  course,  admit: 

"The  Globe  is  shouting  for  a  general  election,  basing  its 
demand  on  the  plea  that  the  ship  of  state  is  rudderless. 
Is  this  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  Globe's  desire  to 
qualify  as  the  U.F.O.  newspaper  organ?  That  party  is 
the  only  one  that  has  anything  to  hope  for  from  a  rush  to 
the  polls." 

Within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the  day  this 
issue  of  MACLEAN'S  reaches  its  readers,  the  Drury 
Government  will  have  assembled  its  first  Parliament  in 
Ontario — the  first  provincial  farmer's  Legislature.  The 
Drury  Cabinet  has  been  attacked  and  commended  with 
great  vigor.  Its  first  parliamentary  session  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  in  all  the  other  e^ht  provinces.  The 
Toronto  Telegram  has  been  free  in  its  criticism.  In  one 
issue  it  says: 

"On  the  i.ssue  of  free  trade,  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury  has 
challenged  Ontario  protection  to  battle.  Ontario  must 
'take  up  the  quarrel  with  the  foe'  of  protection  and  the 
Drury  Goyernment  must  go  down.  Ontario  is  not  per- 
mitted to  judge  the  Drury  Government  on  the  merits  of 
its  administration.  Mr.  Drury  was  barely  called  to  the 
Premiership  when  a  new  Premier  insisted  that  the  big 
issue  in  Ontario  politics  related  to  the  merits  of  free  trade 
as  against  protection.  Ontario's  interests  demand  that 
the  Premiership  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury  shall  be  terminated 
in  open  battle  on  free  trade  and  every  other  question 
that  Ontario  recognizes  as  a  big  issue.  Ontario's  interests 
do  not  demand  that  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury's  Premiership  shall 
be  assassinated  in  the  dark  alleys  of  any  small  intrigue." 

The  Goderich  Signal  says: 

"This  is  just  some  Toronto  Telegram  nonsense.  If  Mr. 
Drury  is  such  an  enemy  to  protection  as  the  Telegram 
pictures,  the  protectionists  ought  to  keep  him  as  long  as 
possible  in  provincial  politics,  where  he  can  do  them  no 
great  -amount  of  harm.  And  if  the  Telegram  is  itching 
for  a  fight  over  the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada,  it  will  probably 
get  all  it  wants  when  the  next  Federal  election  comes  on. 
In  the  meantime,  let  Mr.  Drury  and  bis  Government  be 
judged  by  what  they  do,  rather  than  what  the  Premier 
says." 

But  most  papers  agree  with  the  Financial  Post,  and  say 
"Give  Drury  a  Chance."     The  Post  says: 

"A  writer  with  forty  years'  experience  in  Ontario 
journalism  and  politics  points  out  that  no  other  Govern- 
ment has  ever  been  subjected  to  the  petty  attacks  under 
which  Drury  and  his  Ministers  have  had  to  suffer  from  the 
party  press.  They  are  insidious.  They  profess  friendship 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  their  editorials  and  use  their 
news  columns  to  create  mountains  of  scandal  out  of 
molehills  of  honest  inexperience.  School  section  politics 
are  played  up  and  misrepresented  into  great  national 
questions.  Two  thousand  dollar  jobs  get  more  space  than 
the  million  dollar  vital  questions.  This  policy  is  not  onl\ 
unfair,  it  is  intentionally  crooked. 

"Experienced  men  always  measure  a  business  man's 
capacity  by  the  organization  he  has  built  up,  not  by  the 
money  he  has  made.  A  good  organization  is  the  one 
which  gives  the  best  service  and  makes  the  fewest  mistakes, 
This  is  the  result  of  experience — experience  full  of  ftiistakes, 
but  mistakes  which  were  not  made  twice." 

One  unfailing  topic  of  editorial  discussion  is  the  old  one 
of  patronage.  The  Toronto  Telegram,  Renfrew  Mercury, 
and  other  papers  discuss  this  question,  and  the  Telegram 
is  not  slow  to  comment  unfavorably  on  the  Biggs  motor 
truck  deal,  the  Middlesex  registrarship,  and  other  prob- 
lems confronting  Mr.  Drury  and  his  confreres.  The 
Farmer's  Sun,  under  the  caption  "Tlie  Patronage  System," 
makes  this  interesting  comment: 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  the  Drury 
Government  has  to  do  with  the  patronage  question.  Patron- 
age has  been  strongly  condemned  by  the  farmers,  and 
rightly  so.  It  presupposes  that  favoritism  and  pull  shall 
be  substituted  for  merit  and  efficiency. 

"In  the  past  patronage  has  been  the  curse  of  our  party 
system.  Governments  were  elected  by  their  friends  and 
immediately  were  assailed  by  those  friends  who  clamored 
for  a  'place  in  the  sun.'  Within  limits  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  Government  should  not  appoint  to  office  a  man  oi 
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woman  friendly  to  the  Government  i{  that  individual 
possesses  equal  qualifications  with  one  who  is  not  a  friend 
of  the  Government.  To  appoint  an  individual  because  he 
or  she  has  a  pull  is  wrong.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
danger  of  carrying  the  altruistic  'no  patronage'  cry  to 
such  an  extreme  that  the  only  way  a  man  can  get  a  position 
from  the  Government  is  to  become  an  enemy  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. 

"In  all  fairness  to  them  and  to  the  people  who  elected 
them  to  power,  the  Drury  Government  or  any  other 
Government  must  give  at  least  equal  considprafinn  to  thp 


claims  of  their  friends  and  supporters.  In  the  House 
they  will  look  to  the  U.F.O.  and  Labor  members  for  the 
support  necessary  to  'carry  on.'  It  would  be  suicidal 
to  place  a  greater  reliance  and  trust  in  the  Opposition 
than  in  the  members  of  one's  own  party.  In  private  life 
we  place  our  greatest  trust  in  the  members  of  our  own 
household  and  our  friends,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
applies  to  politics. 

"There  are  evils  in  the  patronage  system  which  must 
be  abolished,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Drury 
Government  will  abolish  those  abuses.     In  the  first  plaop 


Government  positions  should  not  be  made  so  remunerative 
and  attractive  that  there  will  be  a  wild  scramble  to  obtain 
these  posts.  The  majority  of  these  should  be  placed  on  ;. 
competitive  basis  and  have  merit  and  efficiency,  in  thi 
candidate,  as  determining  factors  in  making  the  appoint 
ment.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  a  man  ha> 
served  his  country  faithfully  and  long,  where  a  more  or 
less  honorary  position  can  be  given  him,  but  in  the  main 
Government  positions  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
made  less  attractive  in  a  monetary  sense  would  do  away 
with  many  nf  the  evils  of  the  patronage  system." 


CANADA'S  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Splendid  Chance  Confronts  Us  for  Export  Trade 


•  «T~>OREIGN  trade  to-day,"  says  the  Financial  Post, 

ri  seems  to  be  tapping  pretty  firmly  at  the  door  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturer." 

There  is  every  evidence  that  at  last  the  opportunity  we 
have  long  sought  in  Canada  has  come.  If  we  have  the 
initiative  and  energy  we  can  at  last  secure  a  substantial 
foothold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  Canadian  made 
goods;  probably  also  a  permanent  one.  As  the  Financial 
Post  goes  on  to  say:  "The  call  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  arouse  themselves  to  the  present  important  possibilities 
of  export  trade  is  heard  from  many  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  business-like  statements  regarding  neglected  oppor- 
tunities by  Lloyd  Harris  on  his  return  from  Europe  and  by 
Sir  George  Bury  back  from  the  Orient,  find  eloquent 
confirmation  in  reports  by  merchants,  trade  commissioners, 
commercial  agents  and  investigators  from  East  and  West. 
The  world  is  short  of  goods  and  Canada  with  an  industrial 
capacity  greatly  developed  by  war-time  activity  should 
reap  the  benefit.    But  there  must  be  an  awakening." 

External  trade  is  the  big  question  that  looms  up  before 
the  manufacturer  to-day.  By  selling  foodstuffs  to  the 
Mother  Country,  steel  and  building  supplies  to  France  and 
Belgium,  reapers  and  mowers  to  Roumania,  we  can  keep 
the  flag  of  prosperity  nailed  to  the  masthead  and,  perhaps, 
pay  off  some  of  our  war  debts. 

But  it  is  not  only  an  opportunity,  it  is  becoming  a 
necessity.  The  balance  of  trade  and  the  drop  in  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  are  points  that  must  be  very 
seriously  considered.  If  we  are  to  right  ourselves  finan- 
cially we  must  do  it  by  selling  outside  our  own  country. 
As  the  Toronto  Gtofee  says:  "Satisfactory  as  conditions  are 
at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  external  trade,  there  is 
need  for  caution.  We  are  importing  recklessly,  expecially 
in  textiles  that  minister  to  the  self-love  of  the  luxurious. 
We  are  slackening  in  the  export  of  manufactured  articles 
at  a  time  when  the  world  demand  is  still  great.  There  is 
opportunity  for  enormous  expansion  in  the  export  of  wood 
products,  and  particularly  of  wood  pulp  and  paper. 
Our   mineral    wealth   has   not   the    place   in   the   export 


schedules  that  the  potentialities  of  Canadian  mines 
and  smelters  warrant.  The  external  trade  returns  for 
1919  show  that  Canada  is  not  altogether  loafing  on 
the  job,  but  they  prove  also  that  the  country  can  produce 
a  lot  of  things  the  world  needs  that  are  not  now  being 
exported.  The  increase  in  trade  is  far  more  apparent  than 
real.  It  is  an  increase  in  values  rather  than  of  quantities 
We  must  have  quantity  as  well  as  value  in  1920." 

Are  We  Seizing  the  Opportunity? 

r\ESPITE  the  fact  that  in  certain  commodities  we  are 
'-'^  selling  abroad  in  large  quantities,  the  impression  is 
general  that  we  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  As  the  Financial  Post  sa.ys:  "Opinion  grows 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  rising  to  these 
opportunities.  To-day  we  find  that  export  demand  is 
creating  comparatively  little  interest  because  there  is  a 
market  at  home  which  for  the  time  being  insures  profitable 
operation  without  the  necessity  for  expansion  with  atten- 
dant risks." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  contend  that  the  gaining  of 
foreign  markets  is  a  paramount  consideration  and  further 
that  such  gains  as  we  may  make  could  be  consolidated 
and  made  permanent. 

The  future  of  Canada's  national  and  industrial  pros- 
perity depends  upon  export  trade.  Our  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully carrying  our  war  burdens  is  in  selling  our 
products  to  other  countries.  To-day  the  great  indus- 
trial plants  of  Europe  are  seriously  handicapped. 
Until  those  plants  are  restored  on  an  efficient  basis 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  Canadian  goods — goods 
of  high  quality  made  to  suit  the  needs  and  tastes  of 
foreign  consumers.  This  is  the  day  of  Canada's 
industrial  opportunity.  When  Europe  has  again 
been  restored  to  productive  efficiency  it  will  be  too 
late.  But  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  gets  a 
hold  of  an  export  market  to-day  need  not  necessarily 
fear  that  time.  Labor  and  other  productive  costs 
will  be  more  equal  in  the  future  and  the  market  won 
in  these  days  of  opportunity  will  probably  be  retained 
permanently. 


Trade  With  the  Indies 

/^NE  of  the  local  points  in  all  this  talk  of  trade  expan- 
^^  sion  is  the  problem  of  the  West  Indies.     There  is  a 
pretty  general  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  to  establish 
a  stronger  entente  with  these  scattered  British    colonies 
that  lie  along  the  southern  coast  of  our  American  neighbor 
like  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man's  gate.     A  number  of  promi- 
nent Canadians  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  matter, 
notably  T.  B.  Macaulay  of  Montreal,  and  the  newspapers 
are  following  in  their  wake.    The  Hamilton  Herald  says: 
It  should  not  require  much  argument  to  convince 
one  that  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  the  British 
colonies  in  the  Antilles  and  South  America  would  be 
of  advantage  to    this  country.     That  is  the  sort  of 
trade  which  is  natural  and  obvious;  it  should  not  have 
to  be  stimulated  artificially.     The  West  Indies,  British 
Guiana,  Barbadoes,  etc.,  produce  the  things  which 
Canada  cannot  produce  and  must  have — the  products 
of  a  tropical  climate.     If  we  do  not  get  these  things 
from  British  countries,  we  must  get  them  from  non- 
British  countries,  for  have  them  we  must.     Far  better 
get  them  from  British  countries.     And    we  produce 
things  which  those  countries  cannot  produce — grain 
and  flour,  manufactures,  lumber,  and  products  gener- 
ally of  the  temperate  zone.       Here  are  the  elements 
of  exchange.     It  is  strange  that  a  direct  trade  of  large 
proportions  has  not  been  established  long  ago. 

The  TorontoGlobe  singles  out  British  Guiana  as  a  market 
of  especially  great  possibilities.  In  this  connection  the 
Globe  says:  "British  Guiana  is  one  of  the  British  colonies 
the  possibilities  of  which  have  not  been  fully  appreciated 
in  Canada.  When  it  is  recalled  that  direct  steamship 
communication  has  been  established,  and  that  there  is  a 
tariff  preference  and  a  sentimental  advantage  for  British- 
made  goods,  Canada's  chances  of  developing  business  in 
that  direction  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  country 
is  more  or  less  undeveloped,  but  there  is  general  prosperity, 
and  British  export  houses  have  found  that  there  is  a 
large  market  for  luxuries.  The  establishment  of  branches 
of  Canadian  banks  is  another  aid  to  trade  of  which  the 
business  men  of  this  country  should  avail  themselves  to 
the  fullest  extent." 


The  March  of 
Bolshevism 

The  heavily-shaded  territory  has 
been  held  by  the  Soviet  Government 
against  all  drives.  The  lighter  shad- 
ing shows  the  extent  of  Bolshevik 
advances  to  the  east  and  south.  The 
Allies  have  left  the  Arctic  front,  and 
the  holding  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road is  to  be  left  to  the  Japanese. 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Germans  Planning  Disruption  of  World 

Are  Spreading  Bolshevism  on  World-Wide  System — Will  Start  Civil  War  in  France 

and  Then  Strike 


THE  impression  is  pretty  general  in 
France  that  behind  her  mask  of 
acquiescence,  Germany  is  planning  to 
regain  her  old  position  by  a  coup,  which, 
if  not  as  sudden  as  the  break,  of  August 
1914,  will  prove  more  deadly.  It  is,  in 
brief,  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  Bol- 
shevism in  the  other  countries,  starting 
with  France,  and  then,  when  class  strife 
has  been  stirred  up  sufficiently,  to  strike. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bears 
out  what  Colonel  Maclean  stated  in 
articles  written  for  this  magazine  six 
months  ago.  His  contention  was  that  a 
world-wide  plan  was  on  foot  to  spread 
Bolshevism  and  that  the  centre  of  the 
web  was  in  Germany.  Recent  events 
seem  to  be  bearing  this  out. 

Current  Opinion  gives  a  summarized 
version  of  what  is  being  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  press  of  Europe: 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Allies — mostly  inexperienced  mili- 
tary men  or  second-rate  diplomatic  hacks 
— Berlin  hums  with  the  activity  of  con- 
spirators in  touch  with  Trotzky,  Tchicherin 
and  the  great  Lenin.  Berlin  gets  the  cue 
irom  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  although 
on  the  surface  all  is  discreetly  submissive 
in  appearance.  There  was  a  throwing  oflf 
of  the  mask  when  the  United  States  Senate 
gave  the  League  of  Nations  its  jolt,  but 
Ebert  and  Muller  gave  their  tools  the  wink 
and  the  masquerade  was  on  again.  The 
majority  Socialists  organized  all  sorts  of 
Jacobin  societies  and  tolerated  secret 
meetings  of  extremists.  Speeches  and 
circulars,  not  reported  in  the  papers  but 
traced  by  the  French,  have  allowed  the 
German  masses  to  understand  that  they 
did  not  get  all  they  were  entitled  to  when 
the  Hohenzollern  fell.  Capitalism  still 
goes  through  the  motions  of  life.  It  must 
be  killed  and  a  system  set  up  on  the  grand 
Russian  model.  The  cry  now  is  to  make 
use  of  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  masses  to  end  property  and  the  capital- 
ist. Is  there  not  a  clause  in  the  new  con- 
stitution that  commands  the  Government 
to  "socialize"?  When  that  has  been  done 
the  Germans  will  have  made  the  true, 
the  great  revolution.  Even  that  will  be 
but  a  beginning.  The  doctrines  of  the 
triumphant  proletariat  must  be  dis- 
seminated abroad — in  France  first  of  all. 

The  conspirators  supported  by  the 
German  Government  understand  that  if 
they  do  not  spread  their  revolution  across 
the  frontier  it  can  not  last  in  Germany. 
Marxists  must  be  sent  abroad  to  preach 
the  Utopia  of  the  Soviets.  Here  is  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  new  Ger- 
many and  Rus.sia,  and  in  exposing  it  the 
organ  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  repeats  what  the 
Debals  and  the  Matin  have  echoed  of  late. 
The  alarm  in  France  is  great  and  growing. 
Emissaries  are  to  come  from  Germany 
linto  France  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
social  troubles,  strikes,  discontents.  The 
•first  theatre  of  this  war  is  to  be  the  Saar. 
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The  turn  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will 
come  next.  In  no  long  time  France  will 
have  opened  her  frontiers  to  some  four 
hundred  thousand  Germans  whose  task  is 
the  "labor  of  reparation."  It  will  prove 
a  formidable  invasion  of  men  who  hate 
France.  The  minds  of  these  German 
invaders  will  have  been  saturated  with 
doctrines  approved  in  the  most  exalted 
spheres  of  the  German  republic,  however 
the  Eberts  and  the  MuUers  repudiate 
them  officially.  The  plot  has  been  laid 
with  skill.  The  hand  of  Lenin  is  seen 
everywhere.  Those  Germans  who  go 
abroad  first  will  be  a  chosen  proletariat, 
schooled  by  agitators  at  home  and  ready 


for  the  work  of  intellectual  penetration  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  Socialist  cult. 
No  doubt  the  Bolshevism  of  Petrograd  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  has  a  crudity  and  al- 
most an  honesty  that  reflects  the  child- 
mind  of  the  Slav.  The  social  revolution 
that  underlies  the  new  German  diplomacy 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  meet,  in- 
finitely more  systematic,  capable  of  a 
thousand  disguises.  Warnings  are  many 
and  still  the  foreign  office  in  London 
dreams  on  and  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington  plays  the  innocent.  Their 
turn  will  come,  warns  the  inspired  organ 
of  French  diplomacy.  France  must  be 
penetrated  first,  that  is  all.     French  oc- 


cupation of  the  Rhine  is  already  menaced 
and  the  peril  may  spread  to  the  "liberated" 
departments  of  the  French  republic  in  a 
year.  The  Berlin  idea  is  to  start  a  civil 
war  in  France,  disguising  it  as  a  revolt  of  an 
emancipated  proletariat.  The  literature 
is  in  process  of  preparation  in  Russia. 
Lenin  gives  the  hint  and  the  Germans 
elaborate  the  suggestions. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  there 
prevails  an  impression  that  nothing  of 
moment  can  happen  in  the  new  Germany 
without  some  hint  leaking  out.  This  is  a 
gross  delusion,  says  the  French  paper,  and 
its  cautious  contemporaries,  including  the 
Figaro  and  the  Caulois,  tell  us  the  same 
thing.  The  Allies  have  dispatched  in- 
vestigators of  experience  and  ability  to 
Germany  and  in  most  cases  these  men  have 
returned  baffled  to  Paris  and  London. 
For  example,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  out  just  why  there  was  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  traffic  on  the  German  railroads 
a  month  or  so  ago,  a  suspension  that  lasted 
several  days.  It  is  true  that  President 
Ebert  masked  the  proceedings  behind  a 
proclamation  about  coal  and  potatoes, 
but  the  explanation,  according  to  the 
French  press,  did  not  by  any  means  fit  the 
observed  facts  of  the  situation.  Even 
back  in  the  mobilization  days  of  1914  such 
a  thing  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  not  once 
witne-ssed.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  German  Government  wanted  to 
prevent  travel  anywhere  through  the 
country  for  a  period  of  several  days,  and, 
in  effect,  there  was  none,  except  local 
excursions  within  the  limits  of  the  big 
cities.  The  censored  German  press  threw 
not  one  ray  of  light  on  the  mystery,  and  a 
mystery  it  remains.  The  Temps  bluntly 
accuses  the  Berlin  Government  of  having 
some  object  to  attain  which  it  did  not  want 
to  reveal.  Other  episodes  are  no  less 
suspicious,  although  not  on  so  vast  a  scale. 
There  is  a  riddle  in  the  expropriation  of 
landed  proprietors  who  seem  to  live  in 
places  that  would  be  available  for  military 
purposes.  'There  are  indications  of  the 
manufacture  of  arms  in  secret.  Scien- 
tific congresses  take  on  at  times  the  aspect 
of  a  mobilization  of  experts  in  war  indus- 
tries. Something  is  happening  to  which 
the  outside  world  has  no  clue  whatever. 


Says  Navy  Could  Have  Won  War 

Lord  Fisher  Declares  That  a  Large  Army  Was  Not  Necessary  to  Beat  Germany — 

Would  Abolish  Standing  Army 


^INCE  the  defeat  of  Germany  removed 
""^  the  bars  on  discussion  of  war  topics, 
many  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  belligerent 
nations  have  been  heard  from;  but  no  one 
has  contributed  more  sensational,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  stuff  than  Admiral  Fish- 
er, one-time  head  of  the  British  Navy. 
Lord  Fisher  says  exactly  what  he  thinks 
and  what  he  means  and  there  has  been  a 
stirring  of  dry-bones  and  a  rattling  of 
skeletons  in  closets  ever  since  he  took  his 
pen  in  hand. 

Perhaps  the  limit  of  Lord  Fisher's 
controversial  audacity  is  found  in  the 
current    issue    of   the  London    Magazine. 


In  this  article  he  intimates  that  Britain 
could  have  won  the  war  without  a  big 
Army  if,  presumably,  the  Navy  had  been 
handled  right.     This  is  what  he  has  to  say: 

So  long  ago  as  A.D.  1903  I  began  the 
campaign  I  have  never  desisted  from, 
of  getting  back  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  ancient  English  aversion  from  a 
standing  army.  If  I  could  be  Cromwell, 
I  would  do  away  with  the  Army  to-morrow 
and  have  a  force  like  the  Boers,  managed 
by  the  county  councils  and  put  the  ex- 
pense on  the  local  rates. 

Yes!  This  war  led  us  into  having  been 
a  conscript  nation.  Conscription  is  said 
to  have  been  abolished,  flax  it?  The 
militarist  faction  has  tasted  blood.     They 


have  become  like  raan-eating  tigers;  they 
will  never  rest  till  they  get  it  back.  They 
have  eaten  already  nearly  a  million  of  the 
blossom  of  the  land. 

If  the  working  man  could  only  once 
realize  that  sea-power  is  so  cheap,  that — 
as  a  friend  of  mine,  Arnold  White,  said — 
he  could  keep  a  Ford  car,  then  he  would 
.sack  the  military  party  and  abolish  the 
War  Office  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  War  Office,  as  its  name  implies, 
makes  war.  The  Admiralty  is  a  peace 
office;  the  British  Navy  can  compel  peiice. 
The  German  Panllier  left  Agadir  when 
England  only  hinted  to  Germany  that  she 
would  fight.  We  had  no  Army  to  fight 
with,  only  160,000  soldiers,  so  there's  no 
doubt  about  it  that  it  was  the  British 
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Navy  that  compelled  peace  at  that  time . 
And  so  it  always  will.  But  in  this  last 
miserably-conducted  war,  the  Navy  was 
ordered  by  the  militarist  faction  to  take 
a  back  seat,  and  in  Jellicoe's  euphonious 
language,  the  Navy  was  relegated  into 
"keeping  the  ring."  Good  God!  Imagine 
Nelson  "keeping  the  ring"! 

This  matter  has  got  to  be  seriously  and 
immediately  considered,  for  this  following 
pressing  reason:  The  Germans  have  still 
— at  the  moment  I  am  dictating — about 
half  a  million  conscript  soldiers  remaining 
embodied,  notwithstanding  the  Peace 
terms:  and  without  doubt,  even  if  de- 
mobilized, they  could  be  rapidly  re-col- 
lected. AH  their  officers  are  with  them 
now,  and  they  are  just  as  truculent  as 
before  the  war. 

To  prove  this  assertion,  you  have  only 
to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  German 
general,  Von  der  Goltz,  how  he  has  flouted 
the  Allies,  to  realize  that  any  day  you  may 
have  the  German  Emperor  back  again. 
(The  present  German  Government  still 
insists  on  calling  it  the  German  Empire, 
and  not  the  German  Republic.) 

You  must  remember  we  have  still  men 
guiding  our  destinies  who  did  not  shoot 
King  Constantine  of  Greece,  as  they 
should  have  done,  and  who  put  another 
king  over  Greece,  instead  of  making  the 
patriot  Venizelos  President  of  the  Greek 
Republic.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  if  Venizelos  could  have 
had  his  way,  150,000  Greek  soldiers  would 
have  swept  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  at  a 
time  when  it  could  have  been  so  swept. 

Consequently  all  the  above  has  been  said 
in  order  that  we  may  recognize  the  danger 
of  a  great  outcry  being  shortly  rawed  by 
the  militarist  faction  for  a  resuscitation 
of  a  big  conscript  army  for  another  German 
war  now  appearing  on  the  horizon. 

Conscription  not  only  paralyzed  our 
Navy;  it  ruined  our  economic  resources, 
and  it  paved  the  way  to  revolution. 
Those  four  million  men  you  took  away  from 
the  working  population  to  be  soldiers  and 
cannon-fodder  completely  upset  com- 
mercial business  and  agricultural  progress; 
and  these  men  were  not  going  back  after 
the  war  to  where  they  were  before.  Some 
could  not  do  so,  for,  like  Othello,  "their 
occupation  was  gone."  The  others  want- 
ed more  than  they  had  left;  and  they 
are  now  getting  it,  and  they  will  go  on 
getting  it  till  the  time  comes  for  Crom- 
well. 

I  have  said  above  that  we  ought  to  rely 
on  sea-power  to  save  us  from  our  enemies, 
present  and  future.  But  here's  a  point  to 
watch — a  point  that  must  be  obvious  to 
even  a  politician.  It  is  that  warfare  by 
sea,  owing  to  the  prodigious  (even  daily) 
development  of  aircraft,  is  about  to  under- 
go even  a  greater  revolution  than  was 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  steam.  A 
far  greater  revolution'.  For  sailing  ships 
could  continue  to  exi-t  even  though  steam 
vp=sols  were  introduced,  but  nothing  can 
i  t  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the 
attack  by  aircraft.  Consequently  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  put  an  absolute  stop  to 
the  building  of  every  type  of  vessel  for 
war  purposes  tha*  can't  get  under  the 
\vater  and.  so  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
p.ircraft. 


Commerce  will  have  to  come  to  it  also, 
but  later  on.  Commerce  will  come  to  it 
for  economic  reasons  that  I  have  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  I  am  only  dealing  now 
with  the  present  distress  as  regards  the 
Navy  estimates,  which  were  put  in  the 
Budget  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
sterling,  compared  with  some  thirty 
millions  sterling  when  the  Dreadnought 
was  built,  and  when  we  had  a  powerful 
German  Navy  threatening  us;  whereas 
now  that  German  Navy  is  at  the  bottom 


of  the  sea.  And,  mind  you,  we  are  a 
whole  year  after  the  most  unutterably 
crushing  armistice  ever  heard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  fight  against,  though  it  has 
been  officially  stated  that  we  have  got  to 
keep  up  the  prodigious  Navy  and  this 
prodigious  Army  to  fight  Turkey!  Yet 
we  hold  the  Dardanelles,  and  one  British 
battleship — a  la  Goeben — could  smash  up 
Constantinople!  Sincerely — I  can't  un- 
derstand it! 


Is  Gladstone  Living?' 

J  Sensational  Article  Appears  in  New  London  Periodical  Dealing 
With  Spirit  Photography. 


tN  the  first  issue  of  a  new  London  publi- 
-'-  cation.  The  British  Man  and  Woman, 
appears  a  sensational  article,  "Is  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  Living?"  It  is  written 
by  Rev.  Walter  Wynn  and,  on  reading, 
simmers  down  to  a  matter  of  spirit  photo- 
graphy. Mr.  Wynn,  who  is  an  author  of 
repute,  appears  to  be  actuated  by  entire 
sincerity.  At  any  rate  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  taking  of  the  photographs  which, 
when  developed,  revealed  the  presence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  then  goes 
on  to  tell  of  incidents  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
following  him  around.  Part  of  his  nar- 
rative is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Wynn  and  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Hope's 
house  at  2.30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  August 
28th,  1919.  Mr.  Hope  was  not  at  home, 
but  the  good  woman  in  the  little  cottage 
sent  for  him  to  come  from  his  work.  I 
examined  in  the  meantime  hundreds  of 
spirit-jihotographs  taken  by  him  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  I  stared  at  them 
in  bewilderment.  Before  Mr.  Hope  ar- 
rived, I  asked  for  permission  to  examine  the 
whole  of  the  small  premises.  Archdeacon 
CoUey,  Prof.  Henslow,  Lady  Glenconner, 
and  notabilities  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  had  been  here,  obtained  spirit 
Til';'  ;■  jr?.phs,  and  left  satisfied,  convinced. 
I  returned  home  equally  satisfied  and  con- 
vinced, saying  to  myself:  "Not  many 
noble  are  called:  He  u.seth  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise  and 
prudent." 

Mr.  Hope  arrived  in  his  working  clothes. 
A  pleasant,  cheerful,  kindly  man. 

"You  are  very  kind  to  see  us.  Mr. 
Hope,"  I  said;  "I  ought  to  ask  first,  not 
having  the  troubles  of  a  millionaire,  what 
your  fee  is?" 

Mr.  Hope  smiled. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied,  "and  you  must 
sign  to  that  effect."     I  signed. 

"But  I  decline,  Mr.  Hope,  to  accept 
your  services  gratis.  Parsons,  lawyers. 
Cabinet  Ministers,  ortkodox  journalists, 
'Johnny  Walker'  producers.  Lord  North- 
cliffe.  The  Daily  Mail,  and  many  other 
lovable  creations  have  a  way  of  charging. 


if  they  do  anything  to  oblige  you — why 
should  you  starve?" 

But  it  was  no  good.  No  fee.  I  had  to 
ease  my  conscience  by  another  method. 
All  that  Mr.  Hope  would  do  was  to  laugh 
at  my  fun. 

"I  am  giving  my  life  to  establish  a  great 
truth.  I  could  take  a  big  house  in  Man- 
chester.    I  won't." 

"You  think,  Mr.  Hope,  these  'extras' 
represent  real  people,  the  people  them- 
selves— this  one  of  Mr.  Stead,  for  instance, 
obtained  when  his  daughter  visited  you?" 

"I  don't  think.  1  am  sure.  How  the 
departed  do  it,  I  don't  know.  Look !  I 
have  seen  Archdeacon  Colley  go  on  his 
knees  before  that  fire-place,  and  ask  the 
Lord  to  reveal  to  us  this  mystery,  and  I 
think  the  prayer  is  being  answered.  I 
have  some  power — I  don't  know  what  it  is 
— that  our  loved  ones  on  the  other  side 
can  use.  'Extras'  often  appear  on  plates 
that  do  not  enter  the  camera.  This  is 
the  greatest  mystery  of  all.  Lady  Glen- 
conner brought  her  own  photographer  and 
plates.  He  was  quite  certain  he  could 
expose  'the  fraud.'  He  failed.  He  ob- 
tained 'extras.'  All  sorts  of  experts  and 
scientists  have  been  here.  All  baffled.  All 
failed  to  detect  the  least  'faking.'  How- 
ever the  departed  do  it,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: they  live,  and  here  are  their  photo- 
graphs." 

"May  I  ask,  Mr.  Hope,  whether  you 
have  read  two  books  called  'Rupert 
Lives'  and  'The  Bible  and  the  After  Life?'  " 

"No." 

"Good.  We  lost  our  son  in  the  war. 
We  long  for  proof  of  his  existence." 

"You  may  get  nothing,  or  you  may  get 
something  quite  absent  from  your  mind. 
I  can  promise  nothing.  Where  are  your 
plates?" 

"Have  you  none  in  the  house?"  I  en- 
quired; "I  have  not  brought  any." 

"I  am  sorry;  I  never  supply  them.  You 
must  get  your  own;  place  them  in  the 
camera  yourself;  and  you  can  develop 
them." 

"Good,"  I  replied,  "my  test  will  be  per- 
fect. I  do  not  doubt  your  honor  for  a 
moment,  but  I  know  in  part  some  of  the 
ways  of  the  human  mind,  if  one  has  to 
convince  it." 

"Yes;  and  so  do  I" — said   Mr.  Hope, 


with  a  laugh — "but  we  can  afford  to  smile 
at  all  this  ignorant  genius  around  us." 

T'lgnorant  genius!"  An  arrestive  charac- 
terization.! 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Hope,  are  you  willing  to 
use  plates  not  in  the  house  at  present,  and 
when  they  arrive,  may  I  keep  them  in  my 
hands  until  they  enter  the  camera?" 

"Certainly;  any  test  you  please." 

|I  wish  to  say  it  seemed  cruel  to  subject 
this  transparently  honest  and  sincere 
man  to  such  tests.) 

The  plates  arrived  by  arrangement. 
They  were  handed  to  me.  From  that 
moment  I  never  kept  my  eyes  off  Mr. 
Hope.  If  a  trick  of  any  sort  was  worked, 
it  was  accomplished  in  the  Invisible. 

Mr.  Hope  then  insisted  that  prayer 
should  be  offered.  A  beautiful  service  was 
held,  in  which  this  gifted  man  joined  with 
profound  reverence.  When  we  were  sing- 
ing a  hymn,  Mr.  Hope  seemed  to  be  seized 
by  some  great  power,  of  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  conscious.  I  kept  my  handa 
over  and  under  the  plates  which  were 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  We  then  fol- 
lowed him  into  a  very  ordinary  outhouse. 
He  drew  the  slides  one  after  the  other. 
He  tried  with  four,  then  waited,  and  took 
two  more.  Mrs.  Wynn  and  I  sat  in  front 
of  the  camera,  near  to  it.  The  negatives 
were  all  instantly  developed,  and  held  up 
to  the  light. 

"There  are  three  'extras,'  "  said  Mr. 
Hope,  "but  one  has  shifted.  A  pity.  I 
think  there  are  four,  but  three  for  certain." 

Another  plate  revealed  a  cloud  around 
Mrs.  Wynn. 

"Someone  was  trying  to  collect  power, 
and  failed,"  said  Mr.  Hope. 

The  other  four  plates  were  blanks. 

We  waited  patiently  for  the  full  develop- 
ment 

Directly  I  saw  it  I  affirmed  that  I  saw 
the  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  The 
third  face  seemed  to  be  that  of  my  son,  who 
had  evidently  shifted. 

Without  sayinp  anything  to  anyone,  I 
sat  down  and  wroce  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  Gladstone: — 

Dear  Lord  Gladstone, 

I  am  sending  you  two  photos  taken  at  the 
Crewe  Spiritualist  Circle  for  Spirit  Photo- 
graphy. I  and  my  wife  are  the  sitters. 
You  will  notice  that  three  "extra"  faces 
appeared.  There  is  a  fourth  which  is 
hardly  visible — i.  e.,  the  one  at  bottom  to 
left.  The  lady's  face  is  clear.  The  one  to 
the  left  of  her  quite  visible.  The  one  at 
bottom  to  the  right  not  so  clear.  Will 
your  lordship  be  so  good  as  kindly  to  tell 
me  whether  you  know  any  of  the  three 
faces,  and  greatly  oblige, 

Yours    sincerely,     Walter    Wynn. 

The  following  reply  came  from  Lord 
Gladstone: — 

Dane  End,  Ware,  Herts, 

Dear  Mr.  WjKin, 

The  photos  you  send  are  very  curious. 
Your  letter  suggests  to  me  the  idea  that  the 
two  principal  faces  are  like  my  Father 
and  Mother. 

There  is  a  shadowy  resemblance  of  my 

Father.     But   I   cannot   say   that   I.  can 

trace  any  likeness  either  in  features  or 

shape  of  the  face  and  head  to  my  Mother. 

Yours   very   truly,    Gladstone. 


MacLean's    Magazine 
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I  showed  the  photo  to  Miss  Estelle  Stead, 
who  instantly  replied:  "One  face  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
other  I  should  think  is  Mrs.  G.,  but  am 
not  so  familiar  with  her  looks." 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  of  the  slightest,  and  I  certainly 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  honor  of  his 
recognition.  But  before  I  proceed  to  re- 
late the  most  wonderful  phenomena  I  have 
ever  experienced,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  record  three  events  in  my  life.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  passed  over,  I  took  a 
week  to  prepare  a  tribute  to  his  memory, 
which  was  delivered  to  an  over-crowded 
congregation  in  the  Earby  (Yorks)  Baptist 
Church.  The  Rev.  Harry  Drew  sent  me  a 
most  gracious  acknowledgment  of  my 
flermon.    During    the    delivery    of    it    I 


noticed  th'at  Mrs.  Elisha  Harrison  (her 
venerable  husband,  my  beloved  and 
saintly  friend,  is  still  living  at  Earby) 
listened  intently  with  her  eyes  fixed  not  on 
me,  but  distinctly  to  the  side  of  me.  Every 
extemporaneous  speaker  knows  how  small 
acts  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  disconcert  him. 
Beyond  doubt  Mrs.  Harrison  was  clair- 
voyant. When  the  crowd  had  got  away 
from  the  church,  this  kind  Christian  lady 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  quietly  said: — 

"Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  standing  by 
you  to-night  all  the  time.  He  was  much 
interested." 

About  eighteen  months  ago — fourteen 
years  after  the  foregoing  incident — I  was 
preaching  at  Chesham,  to  another  crowded 
congregation.  As  I  was  leaving  the  build- 
ing, a  woman  in  the  porch  said  to  me: — 


"I  felt  I  must  stay  behind  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  Rupert  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  on  the 
platform  with  you  to-night." 

"Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
earth?"  I  swiftly  enquired. 

"Many  times,"  replied  the  woman. 
"I  know  he  has  been  listening  to  you  to- 
night." 

In  August,  1918,  I  closed  a  series  of 
services  at  Sandy  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
3,000  people  kindly  gathered  in  a  field 
close  to  the  chapel  to  hear  my  last  sermon. 
At  its  close,  a  refined  lady  standing  near  the 
platform  calmly  said: 

"I  ask  your  kind  permission,  Mr.  Wynn, 
to  say  that  during  your  sermon  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Gladstone  standing  by  you,  with 
others  I  did  not  recognize." 


Sure  Defeat  Faces  Democrats? 

opinion  Is  That  the  Republicans  Will  Win  the  U .  S.  Presidential  Election 

Democratic  Candidate  Who  He  May 


Be  the 


TT  seems  to  be  pretty  well  conceded  that 
•'-  the  Republicans  are  going  to  win  the 
coming  presidential  election  in  the  United 
States.  The  Democratic  leaders  neither 
concede  nor  believe  this,  but  in  any 
quarter  where  any  degree  of  neutrality  is 
to  be  expected  the  opinion  prevails  that  the 
wind  is  setting  toward  the  Republicans. 
It  is  not  even  believed  that  with  Wood- 
row  Wilson  as  candidate,  the  Demo- 
crats could  win  the  election  for  the  third 
time. 

An  extremely  interesting  summary  of 
the  situation  appears  in  Collier's  by  Mark 
Sullivan,  a  former  editor  of  that  publica- 
tion, and  now  a  political  writer.  He  says, 
in  part: 

The  Democratic  nominee  either  will  or 
will  not  be  Wilson.  Wilson  could  probably 
have  the  nomination  if  he  should  decide 
to  try  for  it.  The  probability  is  that 
Wilson  will  not  try.  It  is  true,  his  health 
isn't  as  bad  as  the  Repubhcans  make  out. 
But  to  his  bad  health  add  the  third-term 
argument,  and  to  the  third-term  argument 
add  the  unpromising  quality  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  is  no  use  denying  that  at  this 
moment  the  Democratic  situation  is  un- 
promising. I  have  argued  with  such 
buoyant  Democrats  as  Vance  McCormick 
and  Bernard  Baruch,  and  after  they  have 
listed  all  their  Democratic  assets,  of  chance 
of  the  niistakes  the  Republicans  may  make, 
of  the  chaos  in  Europe  this  winter  as 
justifying  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, of  the  Republicans  nominating  an 
extreme  reactionary,  of  the  economic  and 
business  situation  changing  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Democrat? — after  they  have 
listed  all  that,  I  remind  them  that  all 
those  assets  are  in  the  future — are,  from 
their  point  of  view,  hope  and  blue  sky. 

The  unescapable  fact  is  that  every 
isolated  congressional  election,  every  local 
election  except  New  Jersey,  every  event 
of  the  last  eighteen  months  that  can  be 
considered  a  barometer  points  away  from 
Democratic  success.  Limiting  the  state- 
ment strictly  to  the  present,  the  Demo- 
■cratic  chance  the  coming  year  does  not 
at  this  moment  seem  great.  But  any 
assumptions  which  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  necessarily  a  dead 
one,  in  a  political  sense,  may  have  to  be 
revised  at  any  time  on  a  moment's  notice. 
Mr.  Wilson's  health,  in  a  physical  sense, 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  Republicans 
have  been,  let  us  not  say  hoping,  but, 
rather,  figuring  on.  And  as  far  as  Mr. 
Wilson's  political  fortunes  are  concerned — 
well,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  a  political 
sense,  had  at  least  three  deaths  and  three 
burials;  and  the  fact  is  that  at  the  time  he 
left  this  earth  he  had  a  larger  following 
than  at  any  period  in  his  lifetime.  Never 
be  too  ready  to  accept  invitations  to  a 
political  funeral.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  by 
far  the  most  potent  single  figure  in  eon- 
temporary  American  politics.  The  Re- 
publicans have  no  one  who  can  match 
him.  Mr.  Wilson's  fortunes  are  unques- 
tionably low,  but  his  capacities  for  political 
resuscitation  might  turn  out  to  be  sensa- 
tional. 

Next  to  Wilson,  Bryan.  With  Wilson 
out  of  it,  both  as  a  candidate  for  renomina- 


tion  himself,  and  also  as  regards  any 
effort  to  dictate  the  nomination — with 
Wilson  out  of  it,  Bryan  is  without  any 
doubt  the  most  potent  single  figure  in 
either  party.  With  Wilson  not  interfering 
Bryan  can  come  nearer  than  any  other  one 
man  to  dictating  the  nomination.  Bryan 
can  dominate  the  next  convention  if  he 
wants  to.  Moreover,  the  very  great 
likelihood  is  that  he  is  going  to  want  to. 
He  dominated  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  1912  and  dictated  the  nomination  of 
Wilson. 

After  something'  like  four  years  of  al- 
most complete  isolation  from  politics, 
at  a  moment  when  Washington  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  Bryan  and  had  ceased  to 
think  of  him  as  a  political  factor;  when 
everybody  was  gossiping  about  whether 
Baruch  could  nominate  McAdoo,  or  Pal- 
mer could  nominate  himself — at  that 
moment  Bryan  dropped  into  Washington 
and  twenty-four  Democratic  senators 
came  to  dine  with  him,  more  than  half  the 
Democratic  membership.  (I  don't  know 
many  political  figures  in  the  United 
States  who  can  get  twenty-four  senators 
to  dine  with  them  offhand.)  Bryan  dom- 
inated the  dinner;  he  dominated  the  group 
of  senators;  he  assumed  a  position  of 
avowed  and  accepted  leadership;  he  told 
the  senators  what  to  do  about  the  Treaty; 
and  then  he  went  off  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  his  winter  home  in  Florida,  thinking. 
What  he  was  thinking  about  was  whether 


Chapin    in    St.    Ijouis    "Bepnblic." 
All  in  fmror  of  thi«  ctrike  pIa*M  sar  "aye" 


he   should   try    to  nominate  himself  next 
June,  or  try  to  nominate  someone  else. 

Bryan  is  a  personality.  Bryan  has  a 
following. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  McAdoo  and  Pal- 
mer to  talk  and  plan — or  at  least  for  their 
friends  to  plan  for  them;  but  Bryan  has 
votes.  Political  wiseacres  estimate  that 
there  have  always  been  about  four  mil- 
lion votes  in  the  United  States  that  are 
for  Bryan  whenever  he  wants  them. 
Bryan  has  three  times  received  practically 
half  of  all  the  votes  in  the  United  States. 
Bryan  has  had  a  determining  hand  in 
naming  a  greater  number  of  presidential 
candidates  than  any  other  one  man  in 
American  history.  On  three  occasions 
he  has  named  himself.  In  all,  he  has  de- 
termined the  Democratic  nominee  in 
five  campaigns.  He  has  named  the 
Democratic  nominee  in  every  presidential 
contest  since  1896,  except  one.  Alton  B. 
Parker  who  was  nominated  in  1904,  is  the 
only  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  twenty-five  years  who  was  not 
named  by  Mr.  Bryan.  In  1896  Bryan 
named  himself;  in  1900  he  again  named 
himself;  in  1904  was  the  year  in  which 
Parker  was  nominated  against  Bryan's 
will;  in  1908  Bryan  nominated  himself;  in 
1912  his  dominant  part  in  the  nomination 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  universally 
known  and  is  so  recent  that  it  is  fresh  in  the 
consequence  of  that  first  nomination  which 
Bryan  gave  him. 

If  Bryan  is  the 
dominant  figure  in 
the  coming  Nation- 
al Convention,  I  do 
not  believe  that  his 
personal  inclina- 
tions will  lead  him 
to  favor  any  of  the 
men  who  are  now 
frequently  discus- 
sed as  Democratic 
possibilities.  It  is 
entirely  on  thecards 
that  he  might  nomi- 
nate himself.  The 
situation  is  clearer 
and  easier  for  him 
to  name  himself 
this  year  than  it 
was  to  name  him- 
self in  1896,  or  in 
1908,  or  Wilson  in 
1912.  If  he  does  not 
do  that,  and  if  he 
feels  sufficiently 
strong  to  abide  by 
his  own  personal 
feelings  and  preju- 
dices, my  judgment 
is  that  he  will  nomi- 
nate some  of  his  old 
associates,  some 
such  man  as  ex- 
Governor  Folk  of 
Missouri.  I  men- 
tion Governor  Folk 
not  necessarily  as 
a  probability,  but 
more  as  illustrating 
the  type  of  man 
that  Bryan  is  likely 
to  name.  Whoever 
Bryan  names  must 
have  had  a  tested 
record  that  will  ap- 
peal to  him  on  pro- 
hibition. 


C*k'?.<J  — 


If  anybody  is  asked  what  man  at  this 
moment  has  the  longest  lead  toward  the 
Republican  nomination,  the  answer  is 
undoubtedly  General  Wood.  General 
Wood's  campaign  has  been  organized 
longer  than  any  other.  More  sweat  has 
been  put  into  the  Wood  boom  than  into 
any  other.  Wood  really  inherited  his 
organization.  The  organization  which  had 
been  working  for  Wood  during  the  last 
year  was  originally  built  in  behalf  of  the 
late  ex-President  Roosevelt.  When  Roose- 
velt died,  the  organization,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  T.  King,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committeeman  from  Con- 
necticut, took  up  Wood.  There  has  been 
steady,  systematized  activity  in  behalf  of 
Wood  ever  since  the  day  of  Roosevelt's 
death,  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  the  organiza- 
tion in  behalf  of  Wood  has  been  so  com- 
plete that  just  recently  it  has  seemed  like 
a  handicap  to  him.  When  the  Republican 
National  Committee  met  at  Washington 
in  December,  much  of  the  talk  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Wood  boom  was  a  httle  too 
pretentiously  organized.  Other  candidates 
resented  it.  Such  a  situation  always  has 
that  result.  When  one  man  gets  too  early 
a  lead  it  tends  to  make  all  the  other  poli- 
ticians who  are  not  aboard  that  band 
wagon  combine  against  it. 

To  Europe  in  4  Days 

Two  Monster  Steamships  Are  to  Be 

Built,  Capable  of  Tremendous 

Speed 

A  N  important  move  in  the  direction  of 
-'*■  increased  speed  in  crossing  the  ocean 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  Two  new  sea-going 
leviathans  are  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  forty 
million  dollars,  capable  of  making  the 
trip  to  Europe  in  four  days.  Robert  G. 
Skerrett  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  projected  monsters  in  Leslie's  Weekly; 

And  now,  we  are  to  start  out  with  two 
great  ships  each  1,000  feet  long,  of  102 
feet  in  beam,  and  provided  with  propelling 
machinery  capable  of  driving  them  along 
through  any  ordinary  sea  at  the  tremen- 
dous rate  of  30  knots  an  hour — the  equiva- 
lent of  34.5  statute  miles!  The  average 
express  train  does  not  do  any  better. 
When  full-laden,  one  of  these  liners  will 
carry,  besides  her  operative  personnel 
of  1,000  officers  and  seamen,  a  passenger 
list  of  3,000;  1,000  in  the  first  cabin;  800 
in  the  second  cabin;  and  1,200  in  the 
steerage.  At  her  load  draft  this  nautical 
giant  will  require  35  feet  of  water  to  float 
her  dead  weight  of  quite  60,000  tons.  Be- 
fore sailing  from  this  side  of  theAtlantic  her 
oil  tanks  will  be  filled  with  enough  liquid 
fuel  to  carry  her  at  full  speed  for  a  total 
distance  of  7,000  sea  miles—more  than 
enough  to  take  her  to  Europe  and  to  bring 
her  back,  besides  providing  the  motive 
energy  for  various  purposes  while  in  port 
abroad. 

To  permit  the  realization  of  30  knots  an 
hour,  the  four  propellers  of  each  of  these 
passenger  steamers  will  be  actuated  by  a 
series  of  big  turbines  which  will  develop 
an  aggregate  of  quite  110,000  horse- 
power. By  reason  of  this  enormous 
driving  force  it  will  be  entirely  practicable 
to  cross  the  ocean  regularly  in  the  brief 
interval  of  four  days.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this — and  that  an  exceptional 
performance  on  a  single  run — is  the 
Queenstown-New  York  record  by  the 
Maureiania  of  4  days,  10  hours  and  41 
minutes.  By  installing  up-to-date  load- 
ing facilities  at  the  terminal  points  so  as  to 
shorten  the  time  in  port,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  each  of  these  ships  will  be  able  to 
make  about  25  round  trips  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  It  is  this  quickness  in  turn-round 
that  is  counted  upon  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  a  compensating  return 
upon  these  great  ventures. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
Titanic,  our  master  liners  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  extensive  inner  hull,  and  the 
double-bottom  space,  so  called,  will  be 
subdivided  into  a  veritable  honeycomb  of 
steel.  Further,  the  whole  inner  body  of 
each  craft  will  be  formed  into  numerous 
compartments  by  watertight  bulkheads, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ships  will  be  sub- 
stantially unsinkable  unless  subjected  to  a 
series  of  injuries  in  different  parts  of  the 
hull.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
appointments,  the  conveniei^ces,  and  the 
sources  of  entertainment  or  relaxation 
will  be  up  to,  if  not  superior  to,  the 
standard  set  by  rival  lines. 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


Making  Old  Men  Young? 

More  Information  With  Reference  to  the  Discoveries  of  Russian  Scientist- 
More  Important  Than  Brain  or  Nerves 


-Glands 


THE  widest  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  announcement  that  a  Russian 
scientist,  Dr.  Serge  Voronoff,  has  found  a 
means  of  lengthening  life.  Medical  science 
has  not  definitely  rejected  the  findings  of 
Voronoflf;  in  fact,  all  over  the  world,  the 
question  is  being  eagerly  debated.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  subject  in  a  recent 
issue  of  MacLean's,  but  more  complete 
information  is  given  in  an  article  in 
Munsey's  Magazine,  by  Leonard  Keene 
Hirshberg,  M.D.     He  writes  in  part: 

An  American  physician,  Dr.  Sajous,  of 
Philadelphia,  brought  forth  the  fact  that 
such  glands  as  the  thyroid,  pituitary, 
gonads,  adrenals,  and  others  were  intimate- 
ly associated  physiologically.  He  pointed 
out  that  they  pour  into  the  blood  sub- 
stances which  make  a  man  stupid  or  dull, 
bright  or  alert,  thin  or  fat,  happy  or  miser- 
able, worried  or  calm,  young  or  old.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  him  by  the  medical 
profession.  One  or  two  who  repeated  his 
experiments  and  confirmed  his  findings 
were  practically  laughed  out  of  court. 

Other  experimenters,  however — as  for 
instance,  the  laboratory  psychologists.  Pro- 
fessor William  B.  Watson,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  Professor  Walter  B.  Cannon,  of 
Harvard — were  gradually  accumulating 
evidence  which  indicated  that  growth, 
feelings,  emotions,  and  intercommunica- 
tions between  living  animal  tissues  are  the 
result  of  substances  released  into  the  blood- 
stream by  these  various  glands.  The  more 
liberal-minded  physiologists  and  physicians 
began  to  see  that  the  brain  and  the  nerves 
are  merely  swift  bridges,  wires,  and  depots 
through  which  quick  messages  are  sent  ■ 
from  the  senses  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
muscles.  The  passions,  appetites,  and 
sensations — the  feelings  of  life,  youth,  age, 
love,  anger,  hate,  grief,  sorrow,  joy,  and 
exultation — are  aroused  in  and  by  the  in- 
ternal agents  made  in  the  thyroid,  pitui- 
tary,   adrenals,    gonads,    thymus,    pineal. 


and  other  glands.  The  brain  and  nerves 
have  no  more  to  do  with  these  than  they 
have  to  do  with  the  shock  of  an  electric 
eel,  or  with  the  impetus  toward  food  char- 
acteristic of  animals  and  plants  which 
never  had  a  nerve  or  a  brain. 

Physiologists  and  observant  scientists 
who  cared  little  about  selling  prescriptions 
or  getting  fees  for  surgical  services  now 
began  to  investigate  in  earnest  and  without 
prejudice.  They  found  that  by  treatment 
of  the  thyroid  gland  dull-eyed,  dwarfed, 
stupid,  backward  children,  with  thick,  dry 
skin,  called  cretins,  could  be  changed  into 
growing,  bright,  alert,  sensitive  boys  and 
girls  of  the  normal  kind.  These  cures  are 
commonplace  nowadays. 

Under  the  floor  of  the  brain  are  two 
glands — the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis, 
and  the  pineal  gland.  About  a  dozen  years 
ago  a  Baltimore  physician.  Dr.  John  Tur- 
ner, published  a  book  in  wihich,  reviving  a 
suggestion  of  Descartes,  he  sought  to  prove 
that  the  pineal  gland  is  the  seat  of  the  soul 
of  man .  He  was  laughed  at,  but  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  ignorant  does  not  take  away  from 
the  pineal  gland  its  undoubted  power  to 
affect  the  emotions. 

The  pituitary  gland,  when  too  large  and 
active,  causes  an  abnormal  growth  which 
may  make  its  possessor  a  giant.  On  the 
other  hand,  biologists  have  made  dwarf 
fish  and  frogs  by  injecting  an  extract  of  the 
thyroid  gland  into  the  eggs  and  embryos. 
In  one  experiment  a  group  of  tadpoles — or 
pollywogs,  as  American  boys  call  them — 
was  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water 
containing  a  small  amount  of  the  extract 
of  the  pituitary  gland,  and  another  group 
in  a  weak  solution  of  thyroid  extract. 
Those  in  the  pituitary  liquid  grew  to  an 
abnormal  size,  but  remained  tadpoles, 
while  those  in  the  other  vessel  developed  in 
the  usual  way,  but  were  dwarfed. 

It  must  be  premised  that  Dr.  Voronoff's 
methods  were  evidently  based  on  the 
pioneer  work  of  several  other  skilful  sur- 
geons.    One  of  these  was  Professor  William 


S.  Halsted,  professor  of  surgery  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  who  several  years  ago  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  transplanting 
glands  and  keeping  them  alive  in  their  new 
surroundings.  Then  came  the  remarkable 
experiments  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York,  who 
showed  that  new  arteries  and  veins  could 
be  built  and  that  blood-vessels  could  be 
sewed  to  kidneys,  glands,  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  living  body. 

Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  new  and  brilliant  per- 
former— who  has  now  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Voronoff.  We  are  assured 
that  this  Russian  surgeon  has  removed  the 
gonads  from  young  sheep  and  transplanted 
them  into  the  bodies  of  aged  men.  Not 
merely  were  the  borrowed  glands  em- 
bedded beneath  the  skin,  but  the  arteries 
and  veins  attached  to  them  were  care- 
fully sewed  end  to  end  with  the  corre- 
sponding vessels  of  the  patient's  circulatory 
system,  so  that  the  implanted  tissue  at 
once  began  to  receive  nourishment. 

Dr.  Voronoff's  report  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  as  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  was  dramatic  and 
revolutionary.  If  we  can  accept  it  with- 
out reserve,  he  restored  the  youth  of  his 
patients  almost  as  magically  as  Mephis- 
topkeles,  in  "Faust,"  transformed  the  bent 
and  world-weary  student  into  a  dashing 
and  adventurous  young  gallant. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
such  a  rejuvenation  to  be  as  lastmg  as  it 
was  sensational.  It  may  be  oversanguine 
to  hope  that  Dr.  Voronoflf  has  found  what 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Descartes,  Swedenborg, 
and  many  another  sought  in  vain.  It  may 
surely  be  said,  however,  that  he  has  made 
the  quest  of  an  elixir  of  youth  much  less  of 
a  rainbow-chase,  and  much  more  of  a 
serious  scientific  undertaking,  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Now  that  practical  and 
skilful  men  are  on  the  trail,  the  skeptics 
and  scoffers  who  drove  Brown-Sequard  to 
death  with  a  broken  heart  had  better  be  on 
their  guard. 


A  Great  War  Secret  Revealed 

Hoiv  a  United  States  Newspaper  Reporter  Helped  General  French  Evade  Lord 
Kitchener  s  Restrictions  on  Newspaper  Publicity 


ONE  of  the  most  amazing  stories  in  con- 
nection with  the  Great  War  which 
have  since  come  to  light  is  related  in 
Collier's  by  William  G.  Shepherd,  a  United, 
States  newspaper  reporter,  who  tells  how 
he  was  instrumental  in  assisting  General 
French  and  Lord  Northcliffe  to  bring  home 
to  the  British  public  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing to  the  British  front  immense  quantities 
of  high  explosive  shells. 
His  story  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

In  March  of  1915  several  Americans,  in- 
cluding myself,  walked  about  the  streets  of 
London  carrying  in  our  heads  a  military 
secret  which,  made  public,  would  have 
thrown  England  into  blackest  despair. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  Lord 
Kitchener  would  not  permit  newspaper 
correspondents  to  go  to  the  British  front. 
General  French,  after  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  had  fought  a  terrible  battle  in 
October  of  1914  at  Ypres.  The  spring  of 
1915  found  this  battle  still  a  secret. 

The  deadliest  worry  that  was  on  the 
mind  of  General  French  was  his  shortage 
of  ammunition. 

The  heavy  old  shrapnel  which  Kitch- 
ener had  used  in  South  Africa  sud- 
denly came  to  be  old-fashioned.  The 
Germans  began  sending  over  on  to  the 
British  lines  high  charges  of  a  terrible 
explosive  contained  in  thin,  light  shells. 
The  French,  in  due  time,  began  sending 
similar  charges  against  the  Germans. 
General  French  pleaded  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener to  send  him  high-explosive  shells,  but 
Kitchener  knew  only  shrapnel,  and  shrap- 
nel was  all  he  sent  to  France. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that 
French  called  to  his  assistance  the  services 


of  George  Moore,  an  American  in  whom  he 
had  great  confidence. 

Moore  determined  that  publicity  would 
be  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  means 
of  forcing  Kitchener  and  the  old-fashioned 
War  Office  to  put  high  explosives  and 
vastly  increased  shipments  of  ammuni- 
tion on  their  list  of  war  supplies. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  London  from  the 
front  Moore  called  on  Lord  Northcliffe, 
editor  of  the  "Timen,"  the  "Daily  Mail," 
and  other  British  journals,  and  set  be- 
fore him  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  These 
facts  came  as  a  shock  to  Northcliffe.  For 
the  first  time  perhaps  an  English  editor 
was  hearing  the  truth  about  what  was  going 
on  at  the  British  front.  Northcliflfe  agreed 
with  Moore  that  the  utmost  publicity 
must  be  exercised  to  change  conditions  at 
the  front;  public  opinion  must  be  used  to 
whip  the  War  Office  into  action,  or  to  whip 
out  of  it  the  men  who  were  holding  it  back. 

Lord  Northcliffe  and  Moore  decided  that 
the  first  move  would  be  to  tell  the  folks  of 
the  British  Empire  the  story  of  the  Battle 
of  Ypres,  which  had  been  a  four  months' 
secret.  For  the  writing  of  this  story  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  George  Moore  called  on 
Will  Irwin,  the  author,  and  Roy  Howard, 
and  myself,  of  the  United  Press,  which 
served   some   700   American   newspapers. 

The  first  thing  that  Northcliffe  did  was 
to  make  sure  that  Moore  would  tell  Irwin, 
Howard,  and  me  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Ypres.  Moore  had  witnessed  the  fighting. 
I  suppose  that  every  London  editor  knew 
that  a  great  and  victorious  engagement  had 
taken  place  at  Ypres  and  that  on  that  oc- 
casion the  small  British  army  had  prac- 
tically saved  England  and  the  British 
Empire.  But  none  of  them  had  dared 
to  publish  the  story,  so  fearful  were  they  of 
Kitchener  and  his  power. 


Northcliffe  knew  that  Kitcherfer's  long 
and  mighty  arm  could  not  reach  to  the 
hundreds  of  American  newspapers  that 
would  tell  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Ypres. 

Up  to  this  time  I,  like  other  American 
correspondents,  had  been  making  desperate 
efforts  to  get  to  the  British  front.  I  had 
been  arrested  and  held  a  prisoner  for  six 
days  by  the  British  for  making  an  attempt 
to  reach  their  lines  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Aisne,  five  months  before,  and  I  had  come 
back  to  London  to  try  to  move  oflScialdom 
there  on  my  behalf.  The  War  Oflice  had 
flatly  refused  the  requests  of  Mr.  Howard 
and  myself  that  I  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
front. 

We  were  in  ignorance  of  the  Northcliffe- 
Moore  plan,  and  we  knew  no  more  about 
affairs  at  the  British  front  than  did  the 
British  public  itself  when,  one  afternoon 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  we  were  invited  to 
call  at  94  Lancaster  Gate. 

An  eminently  correct  footman  admitted 
us  to  the  house,  and  we  were  escorted  by 
another  servant  to  a  high-ceilinged  room 
on  the  first  floor.  A  fire  was  blazing 
brightly  in  the  grate.  Within  a  few 
moments  a  youngish-looking  man  entered 
the  room.  He  had  all  the  earmarks  of  an 
American.  He  introduced  him.self  as 
George  Moore.  He  told  us  that  we  were 
in  the  home  of  General  Sir  John  French. 
After  a  very  general  conversation,  he  said 
to  me: 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  England?" 

I  told  him  four  months. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Battle  of 
Ypres?" 

"Never,"  I  admitted. 

"Do  you  know  that  General  French's 
army,  four  months  ago,  fought  a  Battle  of 
Ypres  that  is  the  greatest  battle  in  Eng- 
land's history?" 


I  told  him  I  did  not. 

"Well,  there  has  been  a  battle  at 
Ypres,"  he  said.  "It  will  go  down  in 
British  history  as  the  Battle  of  Ypres, 
and  I  know  the  whole  story,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  told  to  England  and  to  the 
world." 

Taking  the  information  which  George 
Moore  had  given  to  us,  Irwin  and  I 
set  about,  in  reportorial  style,  to  get 
all  the  facts  we  could  gather  about  the 
mysterious  battle  of  October,  1914.  From 
such  official  records  as  were  made  available 
to  us,  and  from  conversations  with  officers 
who  had  returned  from  the  front,  our 
material  was  secured.  Irwin  prepared  his 
story  and  sent  it  to  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
I  prepared  mine  and  sent  it  to  the  United 
Press.  The  mails  going  to  America  from 
England,  at  this  time,  were  very  lightly 
censored. 

Lord  Northcliflfe's  next  move  was  one 
which  should,  for  all  time,  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  for  coming 
to  their  aid  with  a  rare  wisdom  and  braverj- 
in  a  most  critical  time.  NcH-thcliffe  read 
Irwin's  story  of  the  Battle  of  Ypres  and 
determined,   at  all   costs,   to  publish   it. 

And  one  morning,  after  Northcliffe 
had  leained  that  the  American  dailies 
had  carried  the  story,  Irwin's  story  wa.<> 
published  in  the  London  "Daily  Mail." 
It  raised  a  storm  in  England.  Arthur 
Balfour  pronounced  it  "the  finest  story 
of  a  battle  ever  written  in  the  English 
language."  Lord  Northcliffe  entitled  it 
"The  Splendid  Story  of  Ypres."  Over- 
night Irwin  became  one  of  the  most  talked 
of  men  in  London.  And  he  had  told  only 
the  cold,  bare  truth  about  the  battle. 
Northcliffe  was  called  a  traitor;  Moore 
was  accused  of  being  in  cahoots  with  the 
Germans.  But  the  story  told  how  British- 
ers, at  Ypres,  had  fought,  at  times,  with 
shovels  and  even  cooking  utensils.  Wagon- 
ers, mule  drivers,  chauffeurs,  engineers^ 
everybody,  had  fought.  With  six  to  one 
against  them  the  Britishers  had  stopped 
the  German  onrush  to  the  Channel  and  had 
held  Ypres. 

Kitchener's  Lona  Arm 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  story  of  the 
war,  short  of  the  armistice  news,  made 
such  an  impression  in  England  as  Irwin's 
story.  Lord  Northcliffe  had  the  story 
printed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  sold  on  all 
the  news  stands  of  England  for  many 
weeks.  And,  in  time,  the  British  public 
realized  the  greatness  of  Northcliffe's  act 
and  praised  him. 

But  with  Kitchener's  wrath  directed 
against  him,  Irwin  could  no  longer  fit  into 
the  plans  of  General  French's  friends.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  one  evening  I 
received  a  summons  to  the  house  in  Lan- 
caster Gate.  Lord  Northcliffe  was  among 
the  several  Britishers  there. 

As  I  left  that  evening  Lord  North- 
cliffe and  Moore  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  return  on  a  certain  evening  soon,  to 
meet  a  gentleman  who  would  shortly 
return  from  the  front.  This  gentleman 
would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  me  some 
interesting  news,  as  he  was  attached  to 
General  French's  headquarters. 

On  the  evening  set  I  went  to  General 
French's  home,  and  was  introduced  by 
Moore  to  Colonel  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan Fitzgerald. 

As  I  was  about  to  make  my  departure 
Colonel  Fitzgerald  said  to  me  in  a  polite 
English  fashion: 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  over  to  the 
front?  Will  you  accept  an  invitation  to  be 
a  guest  of  General  French  at  headquarters?" 
He  had  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
I  was  to  be  a  guest,  and  it  flashed  through 
my  mind  that,  as  a  guest,  I  would  not  have 
the  status  of  a  war  correspondent  and 
might  be  prevented  from  writing  in  that 
capacity.  My  answer,  however,  was  a 
precipitate  "yes." 

"If  you  will  be  at  the  Continental 
Hotel  at  Boulogne  next  Monday,"  he 
said,  "I  will  send  a  car  for  you,  and  it  will 
take  you  to  headquarters." 

French  is  Sheer  Irish 

I  was  at  Boulogne  at  the  appointed 
time  and,  after  some  delay,  an  officer 
came  to  the  hotel  in  a  big  army  car  and 
said  he  had  been  sent  to  take  me  to  British 
headquarters. 

"You're  to  have  tea  with  Sir  John 
French,"  he  told  me,  "and  we'll  have  to 
push  on  in  a  hurry  to  get  there  in  time." 

We  finally  wound  up  in  the  little  town 
of  Saint-Omer,  and  the  car  stopped  in 
front  of  an  unpretentious  French  house. 

There  was  great  ado  about  my  arrival. 
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The  British  officers  on  General  French's 
staff  seemed  as  excited  about  having  a  cor- 
respondent among  them  as  the  correspon- 
dent was  at  being  there. 

One  officer  told  me  that  I  was  to  live 
at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  in  the  town. 
He  had  reserved  a  room  there  for  me. 
Another  told  me  that  Colonel  A.  J. 
Stewart,  a  "ripping  fellow  from  India," 
had  been  given  the  duty  of  censoring  my 
articles.  This  was  the  first  inkling  I  had 
that  I  would  be  permitted  to  write. 
Meanwhile  we  made  our  way  to  the  tea 
room,  a  salon  on  the  first  floor,  with  a 
huge  fire  burning  in  the  grate  and  with  a 
table  set  in  formal  order. 

We  were  all  seated,  about  a  dozen  of 
U8,  when  through  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  came  a  short,  gray-mustached 
little  man  of  strong  features,  whom  I 
immediately  recognized  as  Sir  John  French. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  have  you  at  my 
headquarters,"  he  said  to  me,  when  we 
were  introduced.  "Everything  will  be 
made  comfortable  and  convenient  for 
you  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
profitable  time." 

Then  began  for  me  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  experiences  I  was  to  have 
in    all    the    war. 

One  day  in  April  we  were  told  that 
the  shelling  of  Ypres  was  increasing 
in  violence  and  that  something  was  ex- 
pected to  happen  there.  We  hurried 
thirty  miles  toward  Ypres  and  found 
that  we  could  not  go  into  the  town. 
Instead  we  climbed  Mount  Scherpen- 
berg,  and  from  there  we  witnessed  the 
bombardment  which  opened  the  Second 
Battle  of  Ypres.  Up  to  this  time  no 
correspondent,  at  least  on  the  Allied 
side,  had  witnessed  an  actual  battle. 
Throughout  the  afternoon  and  late  into 
the  evening,  we  watched  the  shelling  at 
Ypres.  Major  Stewart  found  nothing  to 
cut  out  of  the  story  which  I  gave  him  that 
evening. 

Next  day  it  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
British  newspapers;  it  was  the  only  in- 
formation the  British  had,  except  for 
the  communique.  All  my  stories,  in- 
deed, from  the  British  front,  were  sold 
by  the  United  Press  to  the  British  press. 
My  position  at  the  front  was  one  that 
often  caused  me  to  wonder.  There  were 
no  British  correspondents  there;  there 
were  no  other  correspondents  there.  I 
was  the  only  one.  I  could  not  understand 
why. 

However,  there  I  was  and,  in  Brit- 
ish parlance,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  "carry 
on."  I  knew  enough  of  the  British  to 
know  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
try  to  solve  their  mysterious  ways.  Though 
my  standing  was  that  of  a  guest  of  General 
French  and  though  I  did  not  hold  the 
credentials  or  the  passes  of  a  war  correspon- 
dent, my  stories,  nevertheless,  were  ap- 
pearing daily  in  the  British  newspapers 
under  the  eyes  of  Lord  Kitchener,  who 
could  not  abide  journalists. 

Wherever  I  went  along  the  front  I 
heard  the  complaint  that  there  was  not 
enough  artillery  ammunition. 

One  artillery  commander,  during  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres, 
took  me  to  his  battery  behind  Ploeg- 
straat  and  showed  me  a  supply  of  twenty 
3-inch  shells. 

"That's  my  reserve,"  he  said,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  he  spoke  proudly. 
"I'm  ready  for  them.  I've  been  days  saving 
up  those  twenty  shells.  Sometimes  when 
I  get  orders  to  fire  three  times,  I  fire  only 
two.  Sometimes,  when  they  want  two 
shells,  I  fire  only  one.  I  save  one  shell  al- 
most every  day." 

"We've  got  so  few  shells  that  we  have 
to  save  them  when  we  can,"  he  added. 
"Good  God!  Why  don't  they  send  us 
shells?  The  Germans  are  sending  a 
thousand  to  our  one." 

The  story  about  the  ammunition  was 
piling  up  on  me.  Each  day  I  saw  more 
clearly  that  it  was  the  story  of  the  British 
lines.  But  it  was  not  a  story  for  me  to 
write. 

I  sensed  that  only  so  long  as  I  wrote 
stories  to  which  no  objection  could  be 
found  by  Kitchener's  London  staff,  who, 
of  course,  were  daily  reading  the  stories 
wri^tten  by  General  Sir  John  French's 
guest,  could  I  remain  at  headquarters. 

The  one  story  that  I  wanted  to  write, 
the  one  story  that  I  couldn't  write — 
or  at  least,  the  one  story  that' I  couldn't 
have  published  even  if  I  did  write  it 
— was  the  biggest  story  of  all;  the  story 
of  the  shell  shortage. 

Several  weeks  went  by,  and  my  friends 
at   General   French's   headquarters— men 


who  lived  at  headquarters  with  him — 
told  me  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  offering 
no  objection  to  the  presence  of  a  cor- 
respondent at  the  front. 

A  certain  general  on  General  Sir  John 
French's  staff  might  be  depended  upon  to 
voice  any  objection  which  Kitchener  might 
have,  and  this  general  had  shown  no  signs 
that  Kitchener  had  any  fault  to  find. 

General  Sir  John  French  had,  to  use 
an  American  phrase,  "gotten  away  with 
it."  In  spite  of  Kitchener  he  had  achieved 
that  thing  which  is  so  highly  desirable  in  all 
British  affairs,  a  precedent,  the  precedent 
of  having  a  war  correspondent  stationed  at 
the  front. 

General  French's'  next  step,  though 
for  a  day  or  two  I  did  not  realize  it,  was 
bound  to  end  my  presence  at  headquarters. 

With  his  precedent  established  he 
wanted  a  British  correspondent  at  the 
front.  He  wanted  a  certain  British 
correspondent  there.  He  wanted  him 
there  for  one  certain  purpose.  He  wanted 
him  to  write  one  certain  story. 

On  the  day  that  my  weekly  pass  ex- 
pired I  was  regretfully  informed  at 
General  French's  headquarters  that  it 
would   not   be   possible   to   give   me   an- 


other pass.  I  took  tea  with  several  of 
General  FYench's  officers.  General  French 
himself  had  moved  to  temporary  head- 
quarters at  Bethune.  It  was  too  bad, 
they  said,  that  I  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  him  my  farewell  respects. 
An  automobile  would  take  me  to  Bou- 
logne the  next  day. 

It  had  all  been  too  good  to  last.  I 
had  known  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  not  be  indefinitely  maintained. 

With  the  mystery  of  it  all  still  on  me — 
the  mystery  of  why  I,  an  American  cor- 
respondent, had  been  permitted  to  go  to 
the  front  and  remain  there,  while  no  other 
correspondents,  even  British,  could  come 
nearer  to  the  lines  than  the  far-distant 
town  of  Boulogne — I  rode  through  the 
apple-blossom  May  day  away  from  the 
guns,  back  to  civilization  and  London. 

Two  days  later,  in  London,  I  picked 
up  the  morning  Times,  which  the  waiter 
brought  to  my  room  with  my  breakfast. 

In  it  was  an  article  dated.  "The  Brit- 
ish Front." 

It  caught  my  eye. 

Another  correspondent  had  gotten  there, 
then.  His  name  was  Colonel  Repington. 
He   was   a   Northcliffe   man.     His   story 


was  the  story  I  had  wanted  to  write  and 
couldn't;  the  story  that  only  a  Britisher 
should  have  written,  the  story  that  Lord 
Northcljffe  took  his  reputation  into  his 
hands  to  publish,  that  powerful,  almost 
Government-upsetting  story  of  the  British 
shell  shortage. 

The  British  had  done  the  thing  in  their 
own  British  way,  deviously,  perhaps,  but 
with  results. 

For  a  few  days  the  Britishers  called 
Northcliffe  a  traitor;  for  a  few  days  they 
made  bonfires  of  his  dailies  in  the  streets. 
But  never  again,  after  that,  were  cor- 
respondents kept  from  the  British  front. 

Lloyd  George  took  from  Kitchener's 
hands  the  task  of  sending  supplies  to 
Sir  John  French,  and  before  many  weeks 
had  passed  he  had  all  the  factory  wheels 
of  England  whirring  away  at  the  making 
of  shells. 

All  England  went  to  work  after  that 
—men,  women  and  children,  fighting 
in  their  homes  and  their  factories  aa 
desperately  as  their  army  fought  at  the 
front. 

Who  can  say  that  it  was  not  a  turn- 
ing point  in  England's  history? 


The  Uncrowned  King  of  Arabia 

A  Little  Englishman  Raised  Desert  Army  From  the  Tribes  of  Arabia  and  Defeated 

the  Turks 


THE  war  brought  many  strange  and 
heroic  figures  to  the  fore,  but  perhaps 
the  most  romantic  of  all  was  a  little 
Englishman  named  Lawrence,  who  or- 
ganized an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Arabs,  was  largely  instrumental  in  de- 
feating Turkey  and  is  to-day  called  "the 
uncrowned  King  of  Arabia."  Lawrence 
played  a  more  spectacular  part  even  than 
our  own  "Klondyke"  Boyle,  whose  ex- 
ploits were  told  in  MacLean's,  for  over  the 
strange  adventures  of  the  Englishman 
hangs  the  mystery  and  glamor  of  the 
East.  Lowell  Thomas  tells  the  story  of 
Lawrence  in  the  Strand,  in  part  as   ollows: 

The  spectacular  achievements  of  Thomas 
Edward  Lawrence,  the  young  Oxford 
graduate,  are  still  unknown  except  to  a 
handful  of  his  associates.  Yet  quietly, 
without  any  theatrical  headlines  or  fan- 
fare of  trumpets,  he  brought  the  disunited 
nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia  into  a  unified 
campaign  against  their  Turkish  oppressors 
— a  difficult  and  splendid  stroke  of  poHcy 
which  caliphs,  statesmen,  and  sultans  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish  in  centuries  of 
effort.  Lawrence  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Bedouin  army  of  the  King  of 
the  Hejaz,  drove  the  Turks  from  Arabia, 


The  Old  Actor — "I'm  afraid  I'm  past  playinc  the  hero;  but  if  a 
eomethiitff  to  Icnow  that  I  will   have  a  star  part  aa  the  villain.*' 
Partridflre  in  "Punch"  (London). 


and  restored  the  caliphate  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet.  AUenby  liber- 
ated Palestine,  the  holy  land  of  Jews  and 
Christians;  Lawrence  freed  Arabia,  the 
holy  land  of  millions  of  Mohammedans. 
I  had  heard  of  the  mysterious  Lawrence 
many  times  during  the  months  I  was  in 
Palestine  with  General  Allenby.  On  my 
way  from  Italy  to  Egypt,  one  of  the 
officers  on  the  cruiser  told  me  that  an 
Englishman  was  supposed  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  wild  Bedouins  some- 
where in  the  trackless  deserts  of  the  far- 
off  land  of  "The  Arabian  Nights."  This 
was  the  first  rumor  which  reached  me  of 
Lawrence's  exploits.  In  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine I  heard  fantastic  tales  of  his  exploits. 
And  always  his  name  was  mentioned  in 
solemn,  hushed  tones,  because  at  this  time 
the  Arabian  affair  was  supposed  to  be  a 
secret.  Lawrence  became  to  me  a  new 
Oriental  legend  of  the  war  in  the  making, 
and  until  the  day  I  met  him  in  the  palace 
of  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  I  had  been 
unable  to  picture  him  as  a  real  person. 
Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  in 
fact  all  the  cities  of  the  Near  East,  are  so 
full  of  color  and  romance  that  the  mere 
mention  of  them  is  sufficient  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  matter-of-fact  Western- 
ers, who  are  suddenly  spirited  away  on  the 
magic  carpet  of  memory  to  scenes  familiar 
through  the  fairy  story-books  of  child- 
hood. So  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lawrence 
was  the  product  only  of 
Western  imagination  over- 
heated by  exuberant  con- 
tact with  the  East.  But  the 
myth  turned  out  to  be  very 
much  of  a  reality. 

The  five-foot-three  Eng- 
lishman standing  before  me, 
in  his  brown  camel's  gown, 
over  which  hung  his  kuffieh 
or  head-dress  of  heavy 
white  brocaded  silk,  cov- 
ered with  gold  embroidery, 
underneath  a  snow-white 
robe  tied  with  a  gold-em- 
broidered belt  in  which  he 
carried  the  curved  sword  of 
a  prince  of  Mecca,  all  set  off 
regally  by  the  agal,  the 
head-band  of  heavy  cords 
wr  pped  with  silver  and 
gold  threads  that  held  the 
kuffieh  in  place — was  the 
real  ruler  of  Arabia.  He 
was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand 
Bedouins  mounted  on  rac- 
ing camels  and  fleet  Arab- 
ian horses.  He  was  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Turks.  Destiny 
had  never  played  a  stranger 
prank  than  when  it  selected 
as  a  man  to  play  the  major 
role  in  the  liberation  of 
Arabia  an  Oxford  graduate 


whose  life  ambition  was  to  dig  in  the  ruin 
of  antiquity  and  uncover  and  study  Ion  g 
forgotten  cities. 

The  way  in  which  Lawrence  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  Arabs  uprising  is  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  irregular  way  in 
which  he  does  everything.  Chafing  under 
the  red-tape  of  Army  regulations,  quite  a 
number  of  differences  had  come  up  between 
General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Forces  in 
the  East,  the  members  of  his  staff,  and  the 
independent  young  Lawrence.  About  that 
time  Ronald  Storrs,  Oriental  Secretary  of 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Egypt,  and  a 
friend  of  Lieutenant  Lawrence,  was  about 
to  start  on  a  trip  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Jeddah  as  the  representative  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  aged  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  had  "touch- 
ed off"  the  Arabian  revolution.  Lawrence 
had  long  realized  the  possibility  of  the 
Arabs  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Turkey  in  the 
East,  and  as  his  work  at  G.H.Q.  at  Cairo 
had  become  none  too  pleasant,  he  asked 
Sir  Archibald  Murray  to  grant  him  a 
fortnight's  leave  in  order  that  he  might 
accompany  Storrs  on  his  trip  down  the 
Red  Sea.  General  Headquarters  in  Cairo 
evidently  was  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  rid  of  the  altogether 
too  independent  subordinate,  and  granted 
his  request  with  evident  pleasure. 

When  Storrs  and  Lawrence  reached 
Jeddah,  the  latter  succeeded  in  getting 
permission  from  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  to 
make  a  short  trip  up-country  to  see  Emir 
Feisal,  one  of  the  Sherif's  sons  who  was 
engaged  in  guerilla  warfare  with  some  of 
the  Turkish  Iforces.  The  first  thing  he  said 
to  Feisal,  after  they  had  exchanged  the 
usual  desert  compliments,  was:  "When  will 
you  get  to  Damascus?"  Feisal  replied, 
that  he  believed  the  first  important  step 
was  to  capture  Medina,  next  to  Mecca 
the  holiest  city  of  Islam.  After  two  weeks 
with  the  Emir,  Lawrence  became  convinc- 
ed that  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a 
large  irregular  Arabian  army,  and  he  was 
so  interested  in  this  that  he  never  went 
back  to  Cairo  to  make  his  apologies. 
Evidently,  Sir  Archibald  Murray  and  his 
staff  were  not  disappointed.  And  that 
was  the  curious  way  in  which  the  now 
famous  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence,  "Prince 
of  Mecca  and  uncrowned  King  of  Arabia," 
became  connected  with  the  revolution  in 
the  Hejaz. 

In  order  to  understand  the  complicated 
problem  Lawrence  faced,  and  the  over- 
whelming odds  against  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  swift  retrospective  glance  at  the 
history  of  Arabia.  The  Arabian  Penin- 
sula is  larger  than  the  British  Isles  and 
France  and  Spain  combined.  The  dis- 
tance from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  alone  is 
greater  than  the  distance  from  London  to 
Rome,  and  great  sweeps  of  desert  separate 
nearly  all  the  important  points.  For 
thousands  of  years  this  country  has  been 
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tA  fm)  simpit  ruizs  that  bring  Ihvtliatss 


Occasionally  you  meet  girls  who  are  beautiful  without  effort;  but  most  lovely- 
people  are  lovely  because  ihey  knoiv  the  rules.  To  make  the  powder  stay  on, 
to  prevent  roughness,  dullness,  lines — requires  intelligent  care.  Here  are  a  few 
simple  rules,  approved  by  skin  specialists,  which  every  woman  would  do  well 
to  follow. 

Never  permit  your  face  to  look  shiny  ;  never  let  your  skin  look  tired 

When  you  powder,  do  it  to  last.  Powdering 
in  public  is  an  admission  that  you  are  uneasy 
about  your  appearance. 

The  only  way  to  make  powder  stay  on  is — not 

to  put  on  an  excessive  amount — but  to  begin  with 

the  right  powder  base.     Then  you  can  carefully 

powder   your   face,   and    never  have   a    moment's 

concern   about    its    losing    its     soft,    fresh 

appearance. 

Never  use  a  cold  cream  for  a  powder 
base.  It  is  too  oily.  The  right  powder 
base  is  a  greaseless,  disappearing  cream. 
Take  just  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
on  your  finger  tips.  Rub  it  lightly  into 
your  face.  Instantly  it  disappears,  leaving 
your  skin  smoother.  Now  powder  as  usual. 
Notice  how  smoothly  the  powder  goes  on — 
how  natural  it  looks.  You  will  find  that 
it  will  stay  on  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  ever  before.  You  need  never  again  fear 
a  shiny  face. 

This  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is  the 
best' means,  too,  of  freshening  your 
skin  when  you  are  tired,  yet  must 
look  your  best.  It  relaxes  in  a  mom- 
ent the  strained  look  around  the 
mouth  and  eyes. 


The  bedtime  cleansing  that  brings  a  clear 
skin.     Never  retire  without  it 

A  dull  looking  skin  is  often  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  skin  not  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

The  only  means  of  keeping  the  skin  clear 
of  the  dust  that  gets  lodged  deep  within  its 
pores  is  the  cold  cream  bath.  For  this, 
Vanishing  Cream  will  not  do,  for  Vanishing 
Cream  has  no  oil.  The  right  cream  for 
cleansing  is  one  prepared  with  an  oil  base. 
specially  for  that  purpose.  At  night  rub 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  Into  the  pores  of  face. 
neck  and  hands,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a 
soft  cloth.  The  formula  for  this  cream 
was  especially  worked  out  to  supply  just 
the  amount  of  oil  to  give  it  the  highest 
cleansing  power.  Use  it  regularly  in  this 
way,  and   your  skin  will  keep  clear. 

Free  sample  tubes-^mail  this  coupon 


Catch  the  little  lines 
before  they  grow  big 


Pond's   Extract   Co.,    I48-M,    Brock    Ave., 
Canada. 


Toronto, 


Please  send  me,  free,  the  items  cheeked  : 
Sample  of    Pond's   Vani.shingr  Cream. 
Sample  o£  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Instead  of  the  free  samples,  I  desire  the  larger 

samples   checked   below,    for    which    I   enclose  the 

rcouired    amount: 

A  5c  sample  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 


By  starting  in  time  you  can  keep  your 
face  free  of  the  wretched  little  lines  that 
will  keep  starting.  Once  a  week  iron  out 
these  lines  with  a  Pond's  Cold  Cream  mas- 
sage. Work  from  the  centre  of  the  face 
outwards  and  upwards  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  If  your  skin  has  a  tendency  to  be 
rough  and  dry,  leave  a  little  of  the  cream 
on  your  face  over  night. 

Madf  in  Canada 

PON  D'S 

Coid  Cream  ^ 
^amsfiina  Cr&xm 


apping  is  a  sign  of  carelessness 


You  can  keep  your  skin  as  smooth  as  rose 
leaves  all  winter  long.  To  go  out  even  in 
the  milder  weather  of  winter  without  pro- 
tecting your  skin  is  simply  reckless.  Al- 
ways, before  going  out,  smooth  a  little 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  into  your  face  and 
hands.  It  softens  the  skin  instantly,  so  that 
the  cold  cannot  do  it  the  least  harm.  Carry 
a  tube  of  it  right  in  your  handbag  so  that 
immediately  before  and  after  skating  or 
motoring  you  can  soften  your  hands  and 
face. 

Why  you  need  two  kinds  [of  cream, 
one  with  an  oil  base  and  one'^without 

Remember,  that  for  a  powder  base,  for 
freshening  the  skin  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  to  prevent  chapping  and  roughness, 
you  cannot  use  a  cold  cream.  For  this  you 
need  a  cream  without  an  oil  base.  For 
all  daytime  and  evening  uses  apply  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  It  is  based  on  an  in- 
gredient which  physicians  have  recom- 
mended for  years  for  its  softening,  beau- 
tifying properties.  It  contains  no  oil,  and 
it  will  not  reappear  in  a  shine. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  cleansing  and 
massage,  it  is  Pond's  Cold  Cream  that  you 
should  use.  This  has  jiist  the  amount 
of  oil  necessary  to  remove  the  dust  from 
the  pores — and  just  the  consistency  for  a 
good   massage. 

Neither  of  these  creams  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  hair  on  the  face. 
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The  Foundation  of  Truck  Tire 

Performance 


The  tire  is  a  major  factor 
in  economical  truck  trans- 
portation. 

So  the  motor  transport 
problem  itself  has  been 
Goodyear's  basis  for  the 
study  of  truck  tires. 

All  the  resources  of  this 
vast  world-wide  organiza- 
tion, the  experience  gained 
in  building  up  the  world's 
largest  automobile  tire  busi- 
ness, have  been  concentrat- 
ed on  improving  truck  tire 
performance. 

There  is  a  Goodyear  Truck 
Tire  designed  for  each 
special  kind  of  truck  service. 
Solid  tires  where  experience 
has  shown  that  type  of  tire 
to  serve  well,  and  pneuma- 
tic cord  tires  where  load 
breakage,  slipping,  sinking, 
or  waste  of  time  must  be 
prevented.  And  into  each 
type  have  been  designed  and 


built  the  qualities  that  have 
made  Goodyear's  the  largest 
selling  truck  tires  in  Canada. 
Scientifically  designed  to 
give  the  last  possible  mile  of 
service.  The  strongest  and 
finest  materials  our  labora- 
tories have  been  able  to 
develop. 

From  coast  to  coast  there 
are  Goodyear  Truck  Tire 
Service  Stations  equipped 
and  anxious  to  help  you 
keep  your  truck  always  in 
service,  to  help  you  reduce 
time  and  trucking  costs. 

Consult  our  nearest  Branch 
or  Service  Station  about  the 
task  of,  and  tires  for,  your 
truck. 

See  and  weigh  the  evidence 
they  submit. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches — Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa. 

Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 

Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver. 
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Inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins 
and  Arab  villagers.  Although  there  is  a 
population  of  over  twenty  million  people 
in  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have  only  been 
loosely  held  together  by  travel  alliances, 
something  like  those  that  existed  among 
the  American  Indians  a  century  ago.  For 
centuries  no  one  has  been  able  to  bring 
these  people  together  in  one  unified  move- 
ment. Scores  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
sultans    had   struggled   with   the   almost 


impo.ssible  mission.  How  this  young 
British  lieutenant,  who  had  had  very  few 
days  of  military  drill  in  his  life,  succeeded 
in  creating  a  loose  army  of  some  two 
hundred  thousand  mounted  Bedouins, 
how  he  swept  the  Turks  from  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  built  this  mosaic  of  peoples 
into  a  homogeneous  nation,  is  a  story  that 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  believe  had  I 
not  actually  been  with  him  in  the  desert. 


Clash  Between  Labor  Leaders 

Gompers  and  Stone  Will  Contest  the  Leadership  of  American 

Organized  Labor. 


'T^HERE  is  a  titanic  struggle  on  in  the 
-■■    ranks  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  struggle  that  is  between  two  ideas 
and  also  between  two  men. 

Samuel  Gompepp,  the  veteran  leader  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  has  been  the  uncrown- 
ed king  of  Labor  in  America  for  many 
years,  stands  on  one  side.  He  stands  for 
that  idea  that  has  dominated  the  Federa- 
tion ever  since  he  took  the  leadership — 
constitutional  progress  toward  better  and 
fairer  conditions.  On  the  other  side  is 
Warren  S.  Stone,  chief  of  .the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers — young,  pushing, 
capable    and    radical.    Stone   stands   for 


what  is  known  as  the  Plumb  plan — a 
proposal  by  which  the  profits  of  industry 
would  be  divided  between  capital  and 
labor.  The  fight  promises  to  be  Homeric. 
The  New  York  Times^  Magazine  gives 
the  following  pithy  outline  of  the  im- 
pending struggle: 

No  other  movement  in  this  country 
proposing  such  a  fundamental  change 
has  had  arrayed  behind  it  the  numbers  ■ 
that  are  claimed  for  this  one  at  the  out- 
set. There  is  not  only  to  be  the  fight  in 
the  Federation  for  control  there,  but 
plans  are  already  advanced  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  supporting  organization  in 
which  farm   associations   of  radical   ten- 


Illu^ration  of  ^andard  points  under  the  magnifying  glass. 
These  points  are  made  in  eTery  degree  of  fineness  to 
suit    the  personal  preferences  of  everyone  who  writes. 

There  is  a  Waterman  Pen 
Pomt  to  Suit  YOU ! 


Why  Not 
ENJOY 
Writing? 


No  two  writers  write  with  exactly 
the  same  pressure  and  from 
exactly  the  same  angle. 
And  yet  we  can  supply  a  perfect 
point  for  every  writer  and  every 
need !  You  make  your  final 
selection  from  65  regular  style 
points,  and  a  host  of  specials,  when 
you  buy  a 


Fou 


Pen 


Waterman  points  duplicate  the  action 
of  any  steel  pen  and  assure  the  added 
smoothness  and  lasting  quality  found 
only  in  the  highest  grade  gold  pens. 
The  dealer  has  only  to  understand  your 
individual  need  to  produce  a  Water- 
man's Ideal  Fountain  Pen  that  really 
suits  your  penmanship.  Don't  keep  a 
pen  that  doesn't  suit.  The  dealer  will 
see  that  you  are  satisfied. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company  Limited, 


Price* 
from 
$2.50 


i^i 


NEW  YORK, 


179  St.  .fames  St.,  Montreal. 
BOSTON,        CHICAGO,        SAN  FRANCfiCoT 


LONDON.        PARIS. 


dencies  and  labor  organizations  in  favor 
of  the  radical  tripartite  control  are  to 
be  drawn  together.  Those  listed  to  be 
united  in  the  second  organization  include 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  Farmers' 
National  Council,  the  four  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  the  ten  railroad  unions  be- 
longing to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  A  conference  of  these  groups 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  in  January. 
Claims  are  made  that  a  membership  of 
4,000,000  will  be  represented  in  the  new 
labor-farmer  amalgamation,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  re.serve  fund  of  $10,000,- 
000  can  be  made  available.  Two  of  the 
immediate  aims  of  the  projected  alliance 
are  the  introduction  of  the  co-operative 
system  of  buying  and  selling  on  a  great 
scale  and  the  extension  of  the  Government 
control  of  the  railroads  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  Plumb  plan  advo- 
cates would  continue  their  campaign. 

Whether  or  not  at  the  start  all  these 
radical  elements  will  gather  around  Mr. 
Stone  as  the  general  to  lead  them  it  is 
considered  certain  they  will  do  so  later. 
His  qualities  as  a  fighter,  his  success  as 
the  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  his  energetic  champion- 
ing of  the  system  of  tripartite  control, 
would  force  him  into  this  position,  his 
admirers  say,  whether  he  chose  to  accept 
it  or  not.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Glenn 
E.  Plumb,  the  lawyer  who  is  the  origina- 
tor of  the  plan  which  goes  by  his  name 
and  who  is  closely  associated  with  Stone, 
recently  came  out  with  a  scheme  for  the 
tripartite  control   of  all  industries.      Ef- 


forts will  be  made  to  line  up  the  new  or- 
ganization solidly  behind  these  proposals. 

In  the  Federation  of  Labor,  if  the  Gom- 
pers policies  are  sustained,  the  Federa- 
tion will  continue  to  concentrate  on  poli- 
cies that  have  been  followed  for  several 
decades — better  wages,  better  hours,  bet- 
ter sanitary  conditions,  collective  bar- 
gaining and  resist  nee  to  all  legislation 
designed  to  limit  in  any  way  the  right  to 
strike.  In  the  past  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  by  Socialists  to  force  the 
Federation  to  depart  from  this  policy,  and 
equally  often  it  has  been  attempted  to 
change  the  A.  F.  of  L.  from  a  non-parti- 
san to  a  political  organization.  All 
these  Gompers  and  his  supporters  have 
succeeded  in  defeating. 

If  the  policies  advocated  by  Stone  are 
adopted,  then  in  every  industry  in  the 
country  there  will  be  an  active  body  of 
workers  pushing  for  the  system  of  tri- 
partite control,  that  is  for  a  new  order. 
Already  the  campaign  to  convert  the 
Federation  is  on.  Under  the  Plumb  plar 
for  the  railroads  the  Board  of  Director 
would  consist  of  fifteen  members,  fivt 
appointed  by  the  President  (for  the  pub- 
lic), five  elected  by  the  classified  em- 
ployees (the  workmen),  and  five  electf: 
by  the  official  employees  (the  managi  - 
ment).  After  certain  reservations  left- 
over profits  would  be  divided  between 
capital  and  labor.  With  modifications 
to  suit  conditions  the  same  tripartite 
control,  representing  capital,  labor,  and 
the  public,  is  now  advocated  for  other 
industries. 


Is  Europe  Going  Bankrupt? 

Ruin  Faces  All  Countries — A  Discussion  of  Possible  Financial 

Solutions. 


TT  is  becoming  increasingly  manifest  that 
■'■  Europe  is  standing  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the 
American  banker,  and  Sir  George  Paish, 
the  English  economist,  have  each  sounded 
a  serious  note  of  warning.  If  heroic 
measures  are  not  taken  the  financial  fabric 
of  the  old  countries  will  crumble  and 
smash.  The  situation  is  summed  up  very 
clearly  by  Sisley  Huddleston,  writing  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  as  follows : 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  soundest 
financial  experts  in  Europe,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  him  say  casually,  and  as  if 
the  prospect  was  so  clear  as  to  have  been 
accepted  with  resignation  by  everybody: 
"Austria  will  be  bankrupt  by  March." 

Austria  will  be  bankrupt  by  March! 
And  after?  What  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe?  How  many  of  them  will  follow 
suit?  In  the  business  world  no  firm  can  fail 
without  dragging  to  ruin  a  number  of  other 
houses.  Is  it  so  in  politics?  Obviously  the 
laws  of  finance  are  the  same  for  nations 
as  for  individuals,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  financial  crash  to  take  place  in  Austria 
without  involving  all  other  countries  to 
some  extent.  At  the  very  least  Austria 
will  become  a  burden  on  the  Poor  Law  of 
Europe — if  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  I  have 
used  before.  She  will  be  a  pauper  at  our 
charge.  She  is.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  we  have  taken  away  from  her  the 
means  even  of  feeding  herself? 

Our  policy  was  to  break  up  with  a  sledge 
hammer  all  the  old  Europe;  but  diplomacy 
of  the  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  kind 
is  more  successful  in  smashing  than  in 
rebuilding.  Here  we  have  the  pieces  of  a 
jig-saw  puzzle,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  fit  them  together  again.  The  big  starv- 
ing capital  of  Austria  is  helpless  in  a  tiny 
country,  and  has  neither  the  capacity  to 
grow  its  own  wheat  nor  to  pay  for  the 
wheat  which  is  brought  in.  Bankruptcy  is 
just  inability  to  pay  creditors;  but  often 
the  bankrupt  can  find  the  funds  to  live 
cheerfully  enough.  With  Austria  the  case 
is  ditt'erent.  Not  only  can  her  creditors 
give  up  hope  of  getting  a  penny  from  her 
for  many  years,  if  ever  (soon  some  other 
political  entity  will  have  to  be  found),  but 
they  will  have  to  feed  her.  Austria  is  down 
and  out,  and  anybody  who  for  a  moment 
argued  against  doing  our  utmost  for  her 
is  a  fool  as  well  as  a  creature  without 
bowels.  Even  Italy,  her  old  implacable 
enemy,  is  full  of  pity ;  and  the  peaked-faced, 
ricketty-legged  little  children  of  Vienna  are 
being  cared  for  in  Milan. 

You  could  tie  up  great  bundles  of  Aus- 
train  paper  money,  put  them  on  your  back. 


and  stagger  away;  and  instead  of  being  a 
fortune,  as  you  might  imagine,  you  would 
be  carrying  away  little  more  than  bundles 
of  old  paper  which  a  fishmonger  might 
buy  in  which  to  wrap  his  fish.  That 
Austrian  liabilities  had  better  be  writtc;, 
down  as  bad  debts,  need  hardly  be  dis 
cussed.  What  we  may  properly  discuss  ii 
how  far  the  fall  of  Austria  will  bring  about 
the  financial  fall  of  other  countries.  Will 
the  dust  of  the  collapse  sting  our  eyes 
and  fill  our  throats  and  settle  in  white 
patches  on  our  clothes,  but  not  hurt  us 
more  than  that?  Or  will  Austria  prove  to 
be  the  blind  and  shorn  Samson  who  in  her 
death  will  pull  down  with  her  the  pillars 
of  civilization  and  bury  us  all  in  common 
ruin? 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  repercus- 
sions. This  Ottomanizing  of  Europe  in  the 
financial  sense  can  leave  no  one  unscathed. 
We  are  all  in  this  business,  and  we  cannot 
detach  ourselves  and  pass  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  on  the  other  side.  Not 
even  America  can  behave  like  a  Levite. 
She  is  deeply  interested  in  the  financial 
fate  of  Europe.  Europe  is  a  valuable 
market.  If  the  market  dries  up — no,  it 
can't  do  that,  American  goods  will  be  long 
wanted — if  the  market  is  not  able  to  pay, 
if  every  purchase  takes  it  a  step  further 
on  the  way  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  then 
America  will  soon  begin  to  pull  a  wry  face 
and  find  its  banks  and  its  businesses,  rich 
as  they  believe  themselves  to  be,  rocking 
uneasily,  in  danger  of  being  upset  in  the 
general  chaos.  The  prosperity  even  of 
America  is  built  partly  upon  Europe;  and 
if  only  one  side  of  the  foundation  sinks, 
then  the  superstructure  will  become  askew. 
There  are  many  Leaning  Towers  of  Pisa 
to-day;  they  remain  out  of  the  perpendic- 
ular by  a  miracle;  but  we  cannot  hope  that 
they  will  for  ever  defy  the  laws  of  gravity — 
or  the  still  more  rigid  laws  of  finance. 

During  the  last  month  everybody  seems 
to  have  been  turning  his  attention  to 
this  subject.  France  is  trying  to  put  her 
house  in  order — not  too  soon.  Germany 
attempted  to  raise  a  loan  which  proved  a 
dismal  failure.  Poland  is  reconstructing 
her  whole  economic  ijase,  one  thing  she  is 
doing  being  eminently  sensible — namely, 
the  cutting  down  of  the  large  doles  which 
she  was  paying  as  a  premium  to  unem- 
ployment. It  is  a  curious  symptom  of  our 
insanity  that  we  should  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  devise  methods  of  spending  money 
rather  than  of  making  money;  and  this 
Polish  fault  has  been  repeated  on  an  im- 
mense scale  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
bigger  a  scheme  of  expenditure  is  the  more 
chance  it  has  of  being  passed.  Neverthe- 
less, even  at  home  there  are  welcome  signs 
that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth 
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about  the  financial  situation  of  the  world — 
and  when  I  say  the  world  I  do  not  mean 
some  vague  remote  planet  which  floats 
somewhere  in  space  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  British  Isles. 

The  brutal  verity  is  simply  this:  that 
Europe  as  a  whole  can  never  pay  its  debts 
and  we  had  better  recognize  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  instead  of  floundering  in  a  sea 
of  debts.  Call  it  bankruptcy  if  you  please; 
call  it  a  financial  readjustment;  what's  in 
a  name?  At  any  rate  it  involves  the  can- 
cellation of  debts.  Sooner  or  later,  in 
some  form  or  other,  we  must  come  to  the 
point,  and  a  voluntary  liquidation,  or 
rather  an  amicable  arrangement,  is  better 
than  the  shock  and  dislocation  that  will 
inevitably  result  if  we  do  not  agree  with 
each  other  as  nations  and  with  each  other 
as  citizens. 


The  Failure  of 

the  Universities 

Mining  Magnate  Claim,8  They  Do 

Not  Produce  Good  Business 

Men 

A  SERIOUS  indictment  of  the  kind  of 
training  the  large  universities  are 
giving  appears  in  Collier' s]Weekty  from  the 
pen  of  John  Hays  Hammond, under  the  title, 
"What  the  Professors  don't  Know."  Mr. 
Hammond  is  one  of  the  greatest  mining 
men  in  the  world,  having  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
his  South  African  enterprises; and  is  recog- 
nized as  a  powerful  figure  in  the  world  of 
business.  His  charges  are  worth  considera- 
tion. 

His  article  is  particularly  interesting 
where  it  shows  how  college  men  reacted  to 
the  problem  they  faced  in  South  Africa. 
On  that  point,  he  writes: 

Take  the  Englishman:  In  South  Africa 
great  numbers  of  splendid  young  college 
men  came  down  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  by 
reason  of  social,  financial,  or  other  obliga- 
tions he  was  more  or  less  bound  to  find 
places  for  them.  He  used  to  ship  them 
up  to  me,  and,  because  I  could  seldom  find 
anything  for  them  to  do,  I  sent  them  far- 
ther upcountry  to  Dr.  Jameson — all  in  the 
way  of  more  or  less  solemnly  passing  the 
buck.  Dr.  Jameson  never  knew  what  to 
do  with  them,  but  there  was  no  station 
beyond  him,  and  he  had  to  keep  them. 
Finally  his  protests  were  such  that  I 
proposed  to  Rhodes  that  he  set  aside  about 
$50,000  a  year,  organize  a  country  club, 
put  in  a  polo  field,  a  golf  links,  and  some 
tennis  courts,  and  frankly  support  the 
young  men,  who  would  thus  be  better  and 
more  cheaply  cared  for  than  if  they  clut- 
tered up  our  various  premises.  He  did 
not  carry  out  my  suggestion  in  its  entirety, 
but  he  really  did  support  a  large  number  of 
these  young  English  college  men  simply  for 
the  sake  of  their  home  connections.  These 
boys  were  all  trained  in  the  classics 
without  an  idea  of  how  or  why  they  should 
make  their  livelihoods,  and  in  most  cases 
I  could  not  get  them  to  turn  to  for  any 
really  useful  work.  In  a  few  instances 
they  took  a  hold  and  more  than  made 
good. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
out  to  me  at  various  stations  not  only 
filled  but  arrogant  with  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  ultimate  in  technical  knowledge. 
The  young  German  collegian,  as  a  rule, 
thinks  that  he  has  garnered  all  there  is  to 
be  known  about  his  subject,  and,  although 
he  does  not  exactly  close  his  mind,  he  is 
not  wholly  receptive  and  not  the  least 
adaptable.  If  he  cannot  find  a  precedent, 
then  the  thing  cannot  be  done!  If  he  has 
studied  to  a  very  advanced  degree,  he  may 
make  himself  a  dogmatic  nuisance;  but  on 
the  whole  his  technical  education  is  better 
than  that  of  a  student  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. His  greatest  lack  is  a  back- 
ground for  his  knowledge.  He  is  more  apt 
to  be  a  walking  encyclopedia  than  an 
executive,  and,  although  I  have  had  many 
very  valuable  German  students  under  jne 
who  performed  their  special  tasks  super- 
latively well,  it  was  very  seldom  that  I 
could  trust  any  of  these  men  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity.  They  seemed  to  have 
learned  only  of  things  and  not  of  people, 
and  an  executive  has  to  manage  both  things 
and  people.  They  conspicuously  lacked 
ocnstructive  imagination. 
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Pride  intheWa7'K)ur  Car  is  Shod 

To  be  proud  of  your  car  you  must  be  proud  of  its  tires.  You 
look  with  pride  upon  the  graceful  design,  the  fashionable  top,  the 
rich  upholstering,  the  glittering  finish — and  the  tires — are  you 
proud  of  them?  If  you  love  your  car,  you  will  desire  to  give  it 
the  best  tires  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Tiredom.  For  service  and  appearance, 
you  will  find  your  desires  fulfilled  in  Gutta  Percha  Tires — the  Tires  that  Give 
Satisfaction. 

Maltese  Cross  Tires,  Guiia  Percha  Tires  and  Gutla  Percha  Tubes  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  for 

owners  of  high-powered  cars 

"GUTTA  PERCHA"  Tires 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Limited,  ^An^'^^lltpH^a^xL^mEs'i^TxZ'l 


Manager  Wanted,  for  Canadian 
National  Newspapers  & 
Periodicals  Association 

To  act  also  as  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  carry  on  the  Association's  general 
work,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Board  of  Directors, 
study  the  interests  of  the  various 
classes  of  publications  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  plan  and  carry  on  promotion 
work  in  their  interests.  Applicants 
should  understand  advertising  and 
merchandising. 

Apply  in  writing  only,  stating  age, 
full  details  of  experience,  and  salary 
expected.  Applications  will  be  treated 
as  confidential. 

Address  Acton  Burrows,  President, 
Canadian  National  Newspapers  & 
Periodicals  Association,  70  Bond  Street, 
Toronto. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

10  cents  per  word  per  month 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  space  ten  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
one  month  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 

CHORTHAND 


EA.RN  BIG  MONEY 
Learn  by  mail.  Rapid  coune.  Small 
co«t.  Write  for  free  lesson.  Sharwell  Ex- 
pert   School.    Nutley.    N.J.  (EITF) 


TI^ANTED     — 
'   Poemfl    for 


STORIES.         ARTICLES, 
new    magazine.      We    pay 
on    acceptance.  Typed    or    handwritten 

M.sg.  acceptable.  Send  M.SS.  to  Women'* 
National  'Magazine,  Desk  126.  Wnshinirton, 
f>.C.  (EI-Mch.  1) 


Going   to    Build? 


Then  in  order  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  building  you 
will  need  a  very  carefully 
thought  out   set  of  plans. 

By  our  correspondence 
method  we  can  give  you  this 
service  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

We  guarantee  not  to  dupli- 
cate your  building  elsewhere. 


Architectural  Service 

WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


MacLean's    Magazine 


The  Truth  About  the  Navy 

BrtHsh  Admiral  Tells  of  the  Mistakes  of    the  Civilian  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in 

Their  Naval  Policy 


I 


T  is  becoming  very  clear  indeed  that  the 

British  Navy  was  in  bad  shape  when  the 
war  started  and  that  only  the  work  of  a 
few  men  at  the  top  combined  with  the 
bravery  and  intelligence  of  the  British  sail- 
or, made  it  possible  for  the  fleet  to  score  the 
absolute  victory  that  it  did.  Two  books 
recently  published  have  put  these  facts 
very  clearly  on  record,  that  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe  and  the  more  recent  volume  of 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott. 

The  latter  has  revealed  some  grisly 
truths.  He  shows  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  have  been  a  lot  of  cantankerous 
and  inefficient  civilians,  men  who  knew 
little  about  sailoring  and  fighting  and  were 
adverse  to  learning  from  those  who  did 
know.  He  demonstrates  the  heedlessness 
of  Winston  Churchill,  who  forced  the 
Gallipoli  attempt.  In  fact,  he  rips 
the  veil  off  things  with  so  rude  a  hand  that 
one  anticipates  a  shaking  up  in  the  Ad- 
miralty as  a  result. 

The  Eviglish  Review  presents  a  summary 
of  the  book  that  gives  its  salient  features: 

Sir  Percy  Scott  for  many  years  has  been 
the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Navy,  because  he 
has  always  been  ahead  of  his  time  in  ideas; 
he  was  always  inventing,  improving,  testing 
and  his  life  has  been  a  constant  wrangle 
with  Admiralty  conservatism,  which  block- 
ed his  inventions,  opposed  him,  and  fought 
him,  though  he  is  admittedly  the  father  of 
gunnery  in  the  Navy,  the  man  who  taught 
our  sailors  to  be  80  per  cent,  hitters  and 
himself  invented  the  mechanism  to  achieve 
that  standard.  As  a  man,  he  may  have 
been  intolerant  of  stupidity,  perhaps 
socially  tactless,  but  as  a  sailor  he  has  been 
the  brain  of  the  Navy  for  thirty  years; 
he  is  a  bit  of  a  mechanical  genius.  When 
he  entered  the  Navy,  paint  was  the  thing, 
not  hitting  the  target,  and  his  career  has 
been  one  continuous  struggle  to  reverse 
that  position.  At  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  in  1882,  he  found  that  out  of 
three  thousand  rounds  fired  at  the  forts, 
only  ten  made  hits  on  the  enemy  guns. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Terrible, 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  he  found  all 
her  gun-sights  wrongly  constructed  and 
unserviceable;  and  her  bow  guns,  to  be 
used  in  chasing  an  enemy,  were  useless,  as 
the  port  was  not  large  enough  to  permit 
the  sights  being  used;  but  also  the  guns 
could  not  be  loaded  for  want  of  room  to 
op«n  the  breach.  "This  conditioi)  ap- 
plied to  other  ships  also." 

When  war  broke  out  in  1914,  we  had  no 
up-to-date  mines  or  mine-layers;  no 
properly  fitted  inine-«weepers;  no  arrange- 
ments for  guarding  our  ships  against 
mines  or  torpedoes;  no  efficient  method  of 
using  our  guns  at  night,  and  no  star  shells; 
no  air-defence  guns;  no  anti-submarine 
defence;  no  sa/e  harbor  for  the  Fleet, 
and  only  eight  capital  ships  fitted  with 
director  firing  for  their  main  armament. 
Our  torpedoes  were  so  inadequately 
fitted  that  they  sant.  under  the  German 
ships  instead  of  hitting  them.  And  this 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  defects, 
for  Sir  Percy  Scott  omits  all  reference  to 
our  open  ammunition  hoists  and  dangerous 
silk  charge  cases,  so  disastrously  revealed 
at  the  battle  of  Jutland.  The  state  of  our 
Navy  in  1914  was  in  reality  extraordinar- 
ily dangerous.  When  the  Dreadnought 
was  completed,  she  had  no  efficient 
method  of  firing  the  guns,  and  the  mast 
which  carried  the  observation  station  for 
fire  control  was  placed  abaft  the  funnel, 
BO  that  the  men  up  aloft  would  be  roasted; 
in  fact,  on  one  occasion  they  were  nearly 
roasted,  the  mast  getting  red-hot.  Yet 
in  1907  the  Admiralty  deliberately  revert- 
ed to  the  idea  of  putting  the  funnel  before 
the  mast,  and  this  mistake  was  incor- 
porated in  the  design  of  the  Lion,  Tiger, 
Princess  Royal,  Queen  Mary,  and  In- 
defatigable. Sir  Percy  got  hold  of  Mr. 
Churchill  and  induced  him  to  have  the 
masts  pulled  out  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
funnel,  but  again  their  Lordships  inter- 
vened, and  this  time  the  politician  could 
■ot  be  got  at,  and  so  they  replaced  the 
■krone  tripod-mast  by  a  light  one,  unsuit- 


able for  carrying  the  director  tower. 
So  hostile  were  they  to  this  description  of 
firing  coming  into  use  that  they  put  in  a 
light  mast  which  invalidated  director- 
firing  being  used.  This  terrible  blunder 
had  to  be  rectified  during  the  war  at 
great  expense  and  as  the  result  of  bloody 
experience. 

In  1904  Sir  Percy  Scott  wrote  a  revolu- 
tionary letter  to  the  Admiralty  on  naval 
gun-sights,  all  of  which  were  inefficient, 
which  stirred  them  up  until  gradually  this 
appalling  negligence  was  remedied.  Sir 
Percy  himself  invented  these  improved 
gun-sights,  as  he  invented  so  many  other 
things,  namely,  a  lamp  for  signalling  at 
night,  searchlight  mechanism,  practice 
targets.  Whale  Island,  and  what  is  called 
"spotting."  The  Admiralty  not  only 
opposed  Sir  Percy  Scott's  system  of  dir- 
ector-firing, a  modification  of  which  the 
Germans  possessed,  but  actually  pre- 
vented its  instalment,  so  that  in  1914  none 
of  the  secondary  armaments  were  so 
fitted,  thus  making  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  risk  a  night  action,  which  was  the  reason 
why  Lord  Jellicoe  so  wisely  declined 
risking  the  Fleet  at  night  after  the  Jut- 
land action.  As  a  fact,  our  Navy  was  not 
completely  fitted  with  director-firing  when 
the  war  ended. 

Take  another  case,  submarine  defence. 
Sir  Percy  settles  the  oft-disputed  question 
of  "who  was  the  inventor  of  the  depth 
charge"  by  informing  us  that  it  was  Cap- 
tain Philip  Colomb.  Sir  Percy,  sub- 
sequent to  Captain  Philip  Colomb's 
proposal,  suggested  a  very  simple  form  of 
depth  charge,  which  could  have  been 
supplied  in  quantity  in  1914.  Depth 
charges  were  not  supplied  until  1916. 
This  delay,  Sir  Percy  estimates,  cost  the 
country  200,000,000  pounds.  Our  Grand 
Fleet  lay  at  Scapa  unprotected,  and  why 
the  Germans  did  not  thus  win  the  war  in 
1914  Sir  Percy  can  only  explain  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Germans  could  not 
believe  we  were  such  fools  as  to  keep  our 
Fleet  in  an  unprotected  harbor. 

Here  we  have  a  typical  instance  of 
Admiralty  conservatism.  When  Sir  Percy 
exposed  the  submarine  danger,  he  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  Lord  Sydenham, 
who  is  not  a  sailor,  .waxed  particularly 
indignant,  and  called  it  a  "fantastic 
dream."  Admirals  Fremantle,  Bacon, 
Lord  Beresford,  Bridgeman,  all  denounced 
his  "scare";  the  papers  followed  suit. 
Almost  directly  after  the  war  was  declared, 
the  Pathfinder,  Cressy,  Hague,  Aboukir, 
and  Hawke,  patrolling  leisurely  off  the 
Belgian  coast,  were  sent  to  the  bottom  with 
a  loss  of  about  four  thousand  lives.  Then 
the  justice  of  Sir  Percy's  reasoning  was 
recognized.  Similarly  the  Good  Hope 
and  Monmouth  were  sunk  by  the  German 
director-firing  ships. 

Another  point — elevation.  A  long  time 
before  the  war,  after  a  visit  to  Kiel,  Sir 
Percy  discovered  that  the  Germans  had 
very  high  elevation,  giving  their  guns  3D 
degrees,  whereas  ours  only  had  18  1-2 
•degrees,  which  meant  that  their  lower- 
power  guns  could  out-distance  our  higher- 
power  guns,  as  they  did  to  our  disad- 
vantage at  the  battle  of  Jutland,  when  our 
ships  had  15  degrees  of  elevation,  the 
Germans'  33  degrees.  Yet  so  little  was 
this  elementary  point  realized  that  even 
in  January,  1918,  Sir  Percy  found  at  the 
front  our  9.2  inch  guns  with  only  20 
dep-ees  of  elevation.  He  got  them  prompt- 
ly increased  to  35  degrees. 

Very  important  is  all  that  Sir  Percy 
says  on  the  Dardanelles  naval  operations. 
Lord  Fisher  resigned  on  that  score,  as  we 
know.  Admiral  Scott  declined  Mr. 
Churchill's  offer  to  command  the  Fleet, 
refusing  to  be  responsible  for  the  use  of 
"inefficient"  ships  against  shore  batteries. 
As  the  first  living  authority  on  naval 
gunnery,  technical  and  practical,  his 
criticism  is  of  supreme  importance.  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  said:  "We  had  seen  fortresses 
collapsing  after  a  few  days'  attack  by 
field  armies."  He  therefore  thought  naval 
guns  could  silence  the  Dardanelles  forts. 
But,  not  being  a  sailor,  he  did  not  know 
about  elevation.  As  Sir  Percy  points  out, 
and  every  civilian  at  the  Admiralty  (in- 
cluding Mr.  Churchill)  should  be  made  to 
learn    pages   829,    330,    831    by    heart,    a 


ship's  guns  cannot  be  fired  by  clinometer 
owing  to  the  ship's  motion,  and  this  is  the 
permanent  reason  why,  against  forts, 
ships,  with  their  motion  and  good  target, 
must  be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  was  indeed 
axiomatic,  except  to  politicians.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
none  of  the  ships  detailed  for  the  bom- 
bardment had  a  high  elevation,  nor  could 
they  fire  their  guns  from  aloft.  Any 
child  reading  Sir  Percy  Scott's  book  could 
express  a  very  confident  opinion  as  to 
whether  ships  could  successfully  attack 
guns  on  shore  or  not.  To  understand  the 
reasoning  requires  no  technical  knowl- 
edge, still  a  grateful  country  paid  4,850 
pounds  to  a  commission  who  told  us  that, 
"whether  the  ships  could  defeat  the  shore 
guns  or  not,  involves  arguments  of  so  highly 
technical  a  character  that  none  but 
specialists  can  express  a  very  confident 
opinion  on  them." 

The  vital  point  here  is  that,  although 
Lord  Fisher  was  only  dragged  into  con- 
senting by  Lord  Kitchener's  personality, 
and  Admiral  Scott,  the  world's  premier 
authority  on  naval  gunnery,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  a  civilian,  Mr. 
Churchill,  was  able  to  override  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  sailors  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  admirals  and  embark  on  one  of  the 
most  amateurish  expeditions  in  our  his- 
tory, resulting  in  a  loss  of  six  capital 
ships  and  ultimately  of  196,000  casualties, 
and  that  at  a  time  when,  as  we  now  know. 
Lord  French  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
shell  shortage  and  a  total  absence  of  high 
explosive,  and  our  front  in  consequence 
was  in  deadly  peril. 

This  is  the  moral  of  Sir  Percy  Scott's 
book.  The  Admiralty  had  for  years  pre- 
ferred housemaiding  the  ships  to  gunnery, 
and  when  a  man  appeared  who  insisted 
upon  using  ships  as  platforms  for  guns  that 
could  hit  their  target,  he  was  positively 
persecuted  and  his  many  inventions  were 
rejected,  and  he  himself  snubbed  because 


the  Admiralty  liked  to  produce  and 
patent    their    own   inventions  at    leisure. 

When  war  came,  our  newest  ships  had  no 
complete  director-firing,  our  searchlights 
were  useless  because  of  the  glare,  we 
ignored  the  submarine  danger,  we  had 
chasing  guns  that  could  not  be  used  be^ 
cause  of  the  spray,  and  observation  masts 
placed  behind  the  funnels  sp  that  the 
observers  were  blinded  by  smoke  and  al- 
most roasted  alive;  and  our  armor- 
piercing  shells  were  much  inferior  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  Fortunately,  the  Navy 
had  three  determined,  capable  men  in 
Lord  Fisher,  Lord  Jellicoe,  and  Sir  Percy 
Scott,  who  fought  their  Lordships  tooth 
and  nail  and  knew  how  to  get  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  politicians.  They  made  war 
on  paint  and  housemaiding.  They  taught 
the  Navy  to  shoot.  They  made  gunner>- 
the  business  of  ships,  instead  of  polish. 
And  because  Sir  Percy  was  the  fierce 
genius  of  reform,  he  was  treated  like  an 
obstreperous  boy,  and  for  the  first  hundred 
days  of  the  war  was  not  even  employed, 
and  he  the  one  man  the  Germans  most 
feared. 

What  now?  Sir  Percy  utters  his  parting 
warning.  The  capital  ship  he  pronounces 
to  be  dead.  The  future  is  in  the  air  and 
under  the  seas.  More  than  ever,  alertness 
is  necessary,  and  if  we  revert  to  civilian 
or  political  control  and  red-tape  admin- 
istration, it  is  certain  that  alertness  will 
not  be  the  watchword;  especially  in  present 
conditions,  when  for  the  moment  no  Navj- 
is  necessary.  The  use  of  our  ships  at  the 
Dardanelles  shows  the  peril  of  conservatism, 
even  making  fair  allowance  for  the  usual 
contempt  for  the  enemy,  for  it  proves  that 
the  business  of  gunnery  was  not  under- 
stood at  the  Admiralty,  and  further  that 
those  whose  life  business  it  was  to  under- 
stand it  in  the  crisis  of  war  possessed  no 
authority.  A  civilian  could  risk  the 
Navy  on  a  gamble  against  the  technical 
opinion  of  the  Fleet.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion. Their  Lordships  could  actual^- 
stop  the  introduction  of  director-firing, 
without  which  accurate  long-range  firing 
is  practically  impossible.  They  could 
throw  down  all  inventions  sent  in  from  the 
service,  and  did  throw  them  down,  thus 
making  it  an  act  of  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  an  active  sailor  to  use  his  brains.  A 
graver  state  of  things  cannot  be  imagined. 


True  Ghost  Stories 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  Tells  of  Weird  Happenings  Which  He 
Attributes  to  Departed  Spirits. 


THE  various  prominent  men  who  have 
entered  the  lists  as  believers  in  Spir- 
itualism are  very  industriously  and  earn- 
estly endeavoring  to  spread  their  belief. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  at  time  of  writing  is 
touring  America  and  lecturing  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is 
writing  voluminously  and  interestingly  on 
the  subject.  In  Hearst's  Magazine,  for 
instance,  he  tells  some  bizarre  stories,  that 
tend  to  suggest  that  certain  human  in- 
fluences remain  intact  in  the  human  body 
after  death.  The  stories,  which  are  rather 
shuddery  things — have  to  do  with 
vaults,  but  Sir  Arthur  quite  apparently 
puts  full  credence  in  them  and  even  goes  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  certain  inferences. 
Here  is  one  of  the  stories: 

The  next  case,  however,  is  fuller  and 
more  circumstantial.  It  comes  from  the 
Livonian  village  of  Ahrensburg  in  the 
Baltic,  and  remote  as  the  scene  is,  the 
evidence  is  well  attested.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable cemetery  in  the  village,  which  is 
dotted  with  small  private  chapels,  each  of 
them  with  a  family  burial  vault  beneath 
it.  The  finest  of  these  belonged  to  a  family 
named  Buxhoewden,  whfth  faced  the  pub- 
lic high-road,  and  contained  certain  posts 
to  which  the  horses  of  the  farmers  used  to 
be  haltered  when  the  owners  were  oc- 
cupied in  the  town.  The  first  signs  of 
anything  peculiar  lay  in  the  behavior  of 
these  creatures  which  showed  such  symp- 
toms of  terror  that  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  passers-by.  They  were  covered 
with  sweat,  trembled  all  over,  and  in 
three  cases  actually  died  from  the  -violence 
of  their  emotion.  At  the  same  time,  cer- 
tain loud  but  vague  sounds  were  heard  to 


come,  either  from  the  chapel  or  from  the 
vault  beneath  it. 

These  portents  were  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1844. 

In  July,  a  member  of  the  Buxhoewden 
family  died,  and  the  hearse  horses,  on  ap- 
proaching the  cemetery,  showed  the  same 
signs  of  terror  as  the  others.  The  service 
in  the  chapel  was  interrupted  by  hollow- 
groans,  which  may  have  been  imagined  b\' 
a  congregation  who  were  already  pre- 
disposed to  alarm.  What  was  not  im- 
agination, however,  was  the  fact  that  those 
who  afterward  descended  into  the  vaults, 
found  the  coffins  there,  which  had  been  in 
rows,  cast  into  a  confused  heap  upon  the 
wooden  floor.  These  coffins  seem  to  have 
been  of  massive  oak,  very  strongly  and 
heavily  made.  This  might  have  been  the 
work  of  some  enemy  to  the  family,  but 
the  doors  of  the  vault  had  been  secured 
and  the  locks  were  intact.  There  was  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  false  keys,  however, 
so  the  coffins  were  replaced  in  their  order, 
and  the  place  very  carefully  secured. 

As  the  agitation  of  the  horses  and  the 
general  unrest  of  the  community  stil! 
continued,  the  chief  man  of  the  district. 
Baron  de  Guldenstubbe,  took  up  the  mat- 
ter officially.  With  two  of  his  family, 
he  made  a  preliminary  examination,  and 
finding  the  coffins  once  again  in  con- 
fusion, he  formed  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation consisting  of  himself,  the  local 
bishop,  the  Burgomeister,  a  physician 
named  Luce,  and  four  representative 
citizens. 

On  entering  the  vault,  they  again  found 
that  the  enemy  had  been  at  work,  and  that 
the  coffins  were  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Only  three  coffins,  those  of  a  very  saintly 
grandmother  and  two  little  children, 
were  undisturbed.  Attempted  robberi.' 
was  suggested  as  an  explanation,  which 
was   the   more  plausible  as   an   adjoining 
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NATIONAL 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

npO-DAY  uninterrupted  haulage  service  is  a  necessity. 
-■-  And  thousands  of  National  Motor  Trucks  are  speeding 
up  deliveries.    They  are  unusually  profitable  to  manufact- 
urers, wholesalers,  merchants  and  business  houses  generally. 


National  Motor  Trucks  are  absol- 
utely dependable  for  any  work  at 
any  time.  They  have  established 
a  wonderful  record  for  low  operat- 
ing cost  and  freedom  from  repair 
bills.  They  supply  a  steady  stream 
of  power  at  minimum  fuel  economy. 

National  Motor  Trucks  are  extreme- 
ly sturdy.  They  are  easily  and 
quickly  handled — easy  on  tires:  they 
keep  going  longer  and  better. 


National  Motor  Trucks  are  especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  Canadian  con- 
ditions—and they  are  built  in  Canada 
by  Canadians.  The  National  Chas- 
sis has  been  designed  to  carry  heavy 
truck  loads  with  a  Uberal  factor 
of  safety  in  every  part. 

Built  in  six  models — 1  ton,  13r^  ton, 
2  ton,  ?>}/2  ton,  5  ton  trucks  and 
6  ton  tractor. 


Arrange  for  a  demonstration :  the  National  is  an 
investment  that  pays  big  returns. 


National   Steel  Car   Corporation,   Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada 


What  Truck.? 
Ask  the  Driver, 
he  knows. 
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vault  had  once  been  entered  and  some 
gold  fringe  taken  from  the  coffins.  But 
nothing  was  now  missing,  nor  was  there 
any  means  of  entrance.  The  Committee 
pursued  its  research  with  great  care, 
even  to  the  point  of  opening  some  coffins 
to  see  if  rings  and  trinkets  buried  with  the 
owners  were  still  within.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  so.  Workmen  were  then 
called  in  to  examine  the  floor  and  the 
walls,  but  no  possible  secret  entrance  could 
be  discovered. 

Everything  was  now  closed  up  once 
more,  and  the  disconsolate  Committee 
withdrew,  after  placing  heavy  seals  upon 
the  door.  Before  leaving  the  vault,  fine 
asljes  were  scattered  all  over  the  wooden 
floor,  and  also  over  the  steps  leading  down, 
and  the  pavement  of  the  chapel.  Finally, 
guards  were  set  for  three  days  and  nights. 
It' must  be  admitted  that  they  did  things 
thoroughly  in  the  village  of  Ahrensburg. 
^  the  end  of  that  time  the  Commission 
returned  in  full  state,  with  the  whole 
population  lining  the  churchyard  rails, 
eager  to  hear  the  results. 

The  seals  were  unbroken,  the  door  un- 
opened, but  the  interior  of  the  vault  was  in 
the  usual  state  of  chaos.  No  sign  at  any 
point  was  found  upon  the  ashes,  and  no  hu- 
man feet  had  entered,  but  great  forces  had, 
none  the  less,  been  at  work. 

The  secret  powers,  reinforced  rather 
than  abashed  by  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Commission,  had  wrought  far  greater 
mischief  than  before. 

All  the  coffins  were  scattered,  save  the 
samp  three  which  had  been  exempt  before. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  had  been  placed  up- 
side down,  so  that  the  corpse  was  on  its 
head  and  in  one  instance  the  lid  had  burst, 
and  the  right  arm  of  the  inmate,  who  was  a 
man  who  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  was 
protruding    and    pointing  upwards. 

Such  was  the  fearsome  spectacle  which 
greeted  the  Commission.  They  were  duly 
noted  in  a  detailed  report,  and  are  still  to  be 
consulted  among  the  official  records  of  the 
Island  of  Oesel,  with  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses attached. 


It  is  also  on  record  that  the  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Luce,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  attainments,  and  a  Vol- 
tairian in  religion,  was  a  complete  change 
of  menial  outlook  and  that  revulsion  from 
materialism  which  any  actual  contact 
with  the  spiritual  world  must  logically 
produce. 

The  result  of  these  gruesome  phenomena 
was,  that  the  coffins  were  removed  from 
the  vault  and  were  buried  in  earth,  after 
which  complete  tranquility  seems  to  have 
descended  upon  the  little  village.  Not 
only  were  there  no  disturbances  to  vex 
the  population,  but  the  horses  were  ob- 
served to  occupy  their  old  stance  without 
terror. 

Apart  from  the  official  record,  Mr.  Dale 
Owen,  who  was  American  Minister  to 
Naples,  and  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
met  Miss  de  Guldenstubbe  and  her 
brother  in  1850  and  took  their  personal 
recollections  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
from  his  work  that  I  have  taken  these 
details. 

No  doubt  many  such  cases  could  be 
recorded,  but  here,  at  least,  are  three  which 
appear  to  be  authentic,  and  which  re- 
produce the  same  characteristics. 

If  relics  of  some  strange  animal  were 
found  in  three  different  localities,  the  first 
conclusion  among  men  of  science  would  be 
that  such  an  animal  did  exist,  and  was 
henceforth  to  be  included  among  the 
creatures  of  earth. 

The  next  proceeding  would  be  to  com- 
pare the  relics  and  to  endeavor  to  recon- 
struct some  image  of  the  newcomer. 

In  the  same  way,  these  three  cases  may 
be  said  fairly  to  establish  the  fact  of  these 
curious  phenomena  which  involve  the  dese- 
cration of  graves — a  fact  which,  however 
gruesome,  does  at  least  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  that  material  view  of  life  which  has 
been  so  fashionable. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  one  or 
more  living  people  in  a  confined  space 
which  is  afterwards  closed  up,  may  leave 
behind  them  something  human  and  yet 


invisible,  which  is  sufficiently  subtle  to  be 
used  by  forces  from  the  other  side  as  a 
basis  for  material  phenomena. 

All  movements  of  solid  objects,  touched 
or  untouched,  in  the  presence  of  a  medium 
are  to  be  explained  in  this  fashion,  and  the 
force  may  be  expected  to  be  stronger  when 
confined  within  a  limited  space. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  three  vaults  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  this  mysterious,  but  very  certain 
power  left  behind  by  the  coffin-bearers, 
and  possibly  reinforced  by  the  committees 
of  inquiry,  who  would  have  been  very 
amazed  had  they  been  told  that  they  were 
in  all  probability  themselves  contributing 
to  the  phenomena. 

There,  I  think,  you  have  the  physical 
basis  which  is  necessary  for  every  spiritual 
manifestation,  for  it  cannot  too  often  or 
too  clearly  be  insisted  upon  that  spirits 
are  not  omnipotent  and  irresponsible 
forces,  but  that  they  are  under  a  rule  no 
less  strict  than  our  own. 

One  of  these  laws  is  that  a  physical 
basis  is  needed  for  every  physical  manifesta- 
tion. We  may  find  in  the  future  some 
non-human  basis,  for  it  is  conceivable 
that  some  subtle  chemical  action  could  be 
established  which  would  generate  this 
magnetic  force,  just  as  zinc  and  acid 
generate  the  kindred  mystery  of  electricity. 

But  a  physical  basis  there  must  be. 

No  ghost  was  ever  self-supporting. 

He  can  exist  without  our  help,  but  he 
cannot  manifest  to  human  eyes  without 
drawing  his  material  from  human  (or 
possibly  animal)  sources.  That,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  new 
world  of  science. 

There  is  some  evidence  which  could  be 
cited  in  full  if  it  did  not  lead  us  down  a 
lengthy  side  street,  that  when  a  life  has 
been  cut  short  before  it  has  reached  its 
God-appointed  term,  whether  the  cause 
be  murder  or  suicide  (of  accident  I  speak 
with  less  confidence)  there  remains  a  store 
of  unused  vitality  which  may,  where  the 
circumstances  are  favorable,  work  itself 
off  in  capricious  and  irregular  ways. 


Women  Who  Sway  Destinies  of  Nations 

A  Revte-W  of  European  Salons  Which  Have  Played  Important  Parts  in  World 

Affairs 


THE  political  salon  is  an  institution 
that  we  know  nothing  of  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  that  the  influence  of 
the  salons  of  Europe  and  of  the  tactful 
women  who  preside  over  them  is  still  great 
is  very  apparent.  It  is  said  that  in  London 
to-day  there  are  certain  charming  women 
who  help  to  control  political  events  by 
the  effect  of  their,  social  activities.  Some 
extremely  interesting  stories  of  the  great 
salons,  of  the  present  and  the  past,  are 
contributed  to  the  Sun  (New  York)  by  F. 
Cunliffe-Owen.    He  writes  in  part: 

The  young  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry revived  quite  recently  in  London  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  form  of  entertainment  known  as 
political  receptions  by  throwing  open  Lon- 
donderry House,  her  mansion,  or  rather 
palace,  on  Park  Lane,  to  the  leaders  and 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative 
and  Unionist  parties,  who  were  invited 
along  with  their  wives  and  with  their 
daughters,  most  of  whom  were  thus  afford- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Premier 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Lady  Londonderry,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Chaplin  and  who  was  married  just 
twepty  years  ago,  was  known,  until  her 
husband  succeeded  to  the  family  honors  in 
1915,  as  Viscountess  Castlereagh,  and  is 
safa  to  have  shown  the  other  evening  that 
she  was  in  every  sense  qualified  by  her 
tact,  her  remarkable  memory  of  faces  and 
nafties  and  by  her  kindly  cordiality  and 
readiness  of  repartee  to  continue  the 
traditions  of  her  mother-in-law,  the  late 
Theresa,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
during  whose  prolonged  social  reign  Lon- 
donderry House  was  always  regarded  as 
the  social  headquarters  of  the  Conserva- 
tive camp. 

Political  salons  exercise  so  remarkable 
an  influence  on  political  life  in  the  Old 
World  that  it  has  always  been  a  source 


of  amazement  to  rtie  and  to  the  other 
strangers  in  the  hospitable  American  gate 
that  they  should  never  have  found  a  place 
in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States, 
where  politics  is  of  such  absorbing  interest 
to  men,  women  and  even  children.  I  have 
known  spcial  leaders  in  my  day  here, 
beginning  with  the  gracious  wife  of 
President  Grant's  Secretary  of  State,  the 
late  Hamilton  Fish. 

But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  recall 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  great  American 
political  hostess  whose  salon  enjoyed  not 
only  national,  but  also  international,  fame 
such  as  those  of  the  late  Lady  London- 
derry, of  the  dowager  Lady  Wimbourne, 
of  the  late  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  of 
Lady  Palmerston  and  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Lansdowne  in  England,  of  Donna  Laura 
Minghetti,  widow  of  the  great  Italian 
Premier  at  Rome;  of  her  daughter  Princess  _ 
Buelow,  of  the  Countess  of  Schleinitz " 
(afterward  Countess  of  Wolkenstein)  and 
of  the  American-born  Countess  Waldersee 
at  Berlin;  of  Princess  Montenuovo,  and  of 
Counte-ss  Clam-Gallas,  and  of  Princess 
Pauline  Metternich  at  Vienna;  of  the 
Princess  "Betsy"  Bariatinska  and  of 
Madame  Alledinska,  nee  Dolgorouka,  at 
Petrograd,  and  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Uzes,  of  the  late  Duchess  de  Maille,  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Greffulhe,  of  Princess 
Murat  and  of  Madame  Adam  in  Paris. 

Each  of  these  women  maintained  in  the 
past,  some  of  them  down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  great  war,  political  salons  for 
the  benefit  of  the  political  party  to  which 
they  had  given  their  allegiance,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  some  of 
the  most  momentous  issues  in  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  were  decided  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  in  these  salons,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  hostess  rather 
than  in  the  offices  of  the  various  great 
Government  departments  or  in  the  halls 
of  the  legislative  assemblies. 

Great  Britain's  House  of  Commons  is 
composed  nowadays  of  near  700  members, 
who  are  necessarily  in  London  throughout 


the  Parliamentary  season.  Belonging  fo 
the  greater  part  to  strata  of  society  aloo 
from  the  great  world,  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  penetrating  the  latter,  or  even 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  principal  statesmen  of  their  parties, 
save  through  the  agencies  of  the  political 
salons.  The  hostess  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  her  drawing  room  or  ball  room  to  receive 
her  guests  and  has  usually  immediately 
beside  her,  either  the  Premier  or  the  chief 
of  the  Opposition  party,  to  whom  she 
presents  in  turn  each  one  of  those  to  whom 
she  has  accorded  a  greeting. 

Then  the  guests  scatter  through  the 
various  state  apartments,  encountering  old 
friends,  making  new  acquaintances,  ex- 
changing confidences  and  returning  to 
their  homes,  pleased  in  the  belief  that  they 
have  at  length  secured  that  social  recog- 
nition to  which  they  consider  themselves 
entitled  by  reason  of  their  conception  of 
their  political  importance.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  mistress  of  a  political  salon 
to  make  the  members  of  her  party,  and 
especially  their  womenkind  who  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  over  them,  very 
happy  and  gratified  indeed,  thereby  assur- 
ing their  loyalty  and  their  devotion  to  its 
leaders. 

Battles  have  been  lost  and  won  in  Par- 
liament through  the  entertainments  of 
these  political  hostesses.  But  their  opera- 
tions are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Among  their  guests  at 
these  gatherings  will  be  found  territorial 
magnates,  who  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  exercise  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  upon  their  tenants; 
captains  of  industry  and  of  finance,  whose 
contributions  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
the  party  are  indispensable  to  its  manage- 
ment and  existence;  the  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, important  editors  and  eminent 
writers;  while  various  pretexts  are  adopted 
as  an  excuse  for  inviting  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  rival  party,  with  a  view  to  winning 


them  from  their  political  allegiance  into 
the  fold  of  which  the  hostess  is  the  particu- 
lar shepherdess. 

Among  the  most  interesting  political 
salons  that  I  can  recall  on  the  Continent 
was  that  of  Madame  Albedinska,  nee 
Princess  Alexandra  Dolgorouka.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  most  exquisite  tact  and  sure- 
ness  of  judgment,  with  an  unrivalled 
experience  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  Petrograd,  for  near  half  a  century  her 
advice  was  sought  by  the  various  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  and  by  statesmen 
of  every  degree. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  history  of  Russia 
during  the  reigns  of  Alexandra  II,  Alex- 
andra III  and  of  the  ill-fated  Nicholas  II 
was  made  in  her  salons,  which  were  the 
rendezvous  of  everybody  of  importance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  of  inestimable 
value  to  those  of  the  foreign  diplomats 
fortunate  enough  to  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 
Very  gentle,  wholly  devoid  of  arrogance, 
she  conveyed  the  impression  of  shyness 
rather  than  of  assurance — this  perhaps 
due  to  her  shortsightedness.  But  every- 
body deferred  to  her,  even  her  sovereigns, 
and  many  were  the  ministers  who  owed 
their  rise,  and  sometimes  their  fall,  to  her 
influence. 

Dying  at  Cannes  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
war  she  had  been  celebrated  in  her  youth 
for  her  beauty,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Alexander  II  fell  under  her  spell.  She 
used  to  be  known  at  his  court  as  "la  grande 
Demoiselle,"  and  had  she  been  willing 
might  have  become  the  sultana  of  that 
monarch  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
Czarma  Marie  and  bis  morganatic  wife 
after  the  Empress's  death.  It  was  because 
she  would  not  sacrifice  to  him  her  honor 
that  he  turned  in  despair  to  her  frailer  and 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  less  fascinating 
and  less  witty  cousin,  Catherine  Dolgor- 
ouka, who  bore  him  three  children  before 
he  could  legitimatize  them,  after  a  fashion, 
by  a  left-handed  marriage. 

It  was  because  Mme.  Albedinska  (she 
afterward  married  the  gallant  soldier  of 
that  name  who  died  as  Governor-General 
of  Poland)  was  so  absolutely  straight  that 
she  was  so  deeply  respected,  not  only 
by  Alexander  II,  but  also  by  his  two 
successors  on  the  throne,  striking  evidence 
of  her  regard  being  shown  when  Nicholas 
II  bestowed  upon  her  a  unique  decoration, 
namely,  the  miniature  of  the  three  Em- 
presses, namely,  of  his  consort,  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  grandmother,  set  in 
diamonds  and  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  corsage  of  her  dress  by  a  jewelled 
bow.  Hence  her  name  in  later  years  as 
the  "Dame  au  Portrait." 

Three  women  played  a  notable  role  in 
the  career  of  ex-Emperor  William,  by 
means  of  their  political  salons  at  Berlin. 
They  were  Princess  Buelow,  the  Italian 
wife  of  the  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  and  still  the  greatest  power  in 
Germany;  Countess  Schleinitz  (afterward 
Countess  Wolkenstein,  whom  her  arch 
enemy,  Bismarck,  dubbed  "La  Princesse 
Trompette")  and  the  Countess  Waldersee, 
the  latter  an  American.  As  Miss  Esther 
Lee,  daughter  of  David  Lee  of  New  York, 
she  found  among  her  suitors  in  Europe 
Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
uncle  of  the  German  ex-Empress.  Since 
Miss  Lee's  people  would  not  hear  of  her 
contracting  a  morganatic  marriage,  which 
they  could  not  understand,  the  Prince 
surrendered  his  rank  as  Prince  of  the 
blood,  and  his  royal  prerogatives,  and 
descending  to  the  status  of  a  mere  noble, 
obtained  from  the  Austrian  Crown  the 
nobiliary  title  of  Prince  of  Noer  and  then 
married  his  American  fiancee  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality. 

Some  years  after  his  death  his  widow, 
as  Princess  Noer,  gave  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  Count  Waldersee,  afterward 
Field  Marshal,  who  in  1900  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies  that 
marched  on  Pekin  for  the  relief  of  the 
Foreign  Legations  there,  beleaguered  by 
the  Boxers. 

When  the  ex-Kaiserin  first  came  to 
Berlin  as  a  bride  she  failed  to  receive  a 
very  cordial  welcome  from  her  husband's 
mother  and  sisters,  nor  yet  from  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  was  led  thereby  to 
turn  for  sympathy,  companionship  and 
advice  to  her  American  aunt,  the  Countess 
Waldersee.  The  latter  had  already  then 
developed  pronounced  Evangelical  ten- 
dencies and  a  very  marked  aversion  for 
the  Jews.  Her  salons  at  Berlin  had  be- 
come the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Evangelical  and  anti-Semite  parties 
in  German  politics,  as  well  as  of  everything 
that  was  reactionary. 
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S    You  Must  Get  A 


I 


VIOLET 
RAY 


HIGH 
FREQUENCY 


and  use  it  regularly — 
that  is  the  best  advice 
I  can  give  you. 

Leading  physicians  all  over  Canada  are 
prescribing  the  Branston  Generator 
and  also  using  it  in  their  own  homes 
because  it  produces  the  desired  medical 
results.  Leading  Electrical  Dealers 
and  Power  Companies  sell  the  Branston 
Generator  because  it  does  what  is 
claimed  for  it  and  makes  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Branston  Generator  is  the  most  modern  scientific  discovery 
for  the  relief  of  pain  and  the  cure  of  disease.  It  should  be  used 
in  all  diseases  of  the  nerves,  blood  or  the  circulation. 


Diseases   That  Are  Successfully  Treated 

by    the  Branston 

Violet   Ray   Generator  | 

Asthma 

Headaches 

Arteriosclerosis 

Infantile  Paralysis 

Baldness 

Insomnia 

Bronchitis 

Lumbago 

Catarrh 

Nervous  Affections 

Circulatory  Disorders  Neuralgia                   | 

Constipation 

Neuritis 

Dandruff 

Paralysis 

Deafness 

Pvrrohea 

Eczema 

Rheumatism 

Falling  Hair 

Shell  Shock 

Goitre 

Sciatica 

Gout 

Throat  Diseases 

Hay  Fever 

Weak  Eyes 

and    many 

others. 

\ 

THE  STANDARD  OF 
THE  WORLD 

/ 

The   largest   and 
most    responsible 
electrical       dealers 
from    Halifax    to 
Vancouver  sell  and 
guarantee   the 
B  r  a  n  s  t  on   Gene- 
rator. 

Ask  your   dealer   for   a 
dentonstration 

/ 

\ 

Our  battery  model  is  made  for  use  where 

there  is  no  electric  current  and  operates 

on  12  dry  cells. 


The  treatment  is  pleasant  and  can  be  used  with 
perfect  safety  by  the  youngest  child  or  the  most 
delicate    invalid 

The  Branston  Generator  is  designed  for  home  use 
and  is  simply  attached  to  any  ordinary  electric  light- 
ing  socket. 

Every  Branston  Generator  is  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  makers   and   is   "made  in   Canada." 

Complete  directions  and  chart  with  every  Branston 
Generator. 


The  daily  use  of  a  Branston  Generator 
ensures  a  perfect  complexion 


WITHIN  REACH  OF  ALL 
The  Chas.  A.  Branston  Co.  manufacture 
7  different  models  at  prices  to  suit  all 
purses.  The  models  are  different,  but 
there  is  only  one  quality  of  workmanship 
—The  Best.     Prices  from  $25  to  $85. 


MODEL  25 

Combines  the  Violet  Ray  High  Frequeny  Generator  with 
the  addition  of  the  famous  Ozone  generator  transformer 
with     all     the     lateet     improvements^ 

- — ^5pap- 


I         353  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  .  V/IldS*      /\«     DranSlOll     VO* 

I      Dear  Sirs:  ■ 

I           Plffisc  send  me  your  FREE  book,  Health  ■                                 Sole  Manufacturers 

I    ^^l             »  355  Yonge  Street,  Toranto,  Can. 

■  ■                                                BR.\NCHKS: 

I       ..'  I  41-4:   Ellicott  St..  BufTalo,  .\.Y.                 London.  England 

RFill    in    this    coupon    and    mail    TO-DAY.           M.I-.  ,                  Sydney,   Australia.        Capetown,  Sooth   Africa. 
.^_MnaaaiHiHB^Biia^Bar:sinB^aJ                                      Wellington,    New    Zealand. 


Combines    llie    Violet    lUy    High    Fre<iuency    (j 
gctlwr  with  the  famous  Ozone  transformer  :m 
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'Um  -Yum! 
Upton's ! 

You,  too,  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  wonderful 
flavor,  smoothness,  ten- 
derness, and  uniform 
texture  of 

Upton's  Pure  Jams 
and 

Orange  Marmalade 

They  are  wholesome  and 
nourishing.  For  breakfast 
or  luncheon,  and  for  pies  and 
tarts    that    are    irresistible. 

At  all  good  grocers. 


The  T.  Upton  Co. 

LIMITED 
Hamilton,  Canada 


New  York's  Curb  Market 

Deals  in  Millions  and  Pennies — Frequented  by  Millionaires  and 
Near-jail  Birds — This  Weird  Financial  Mart. 


"T    ike  nothing  else  in  the  world,"  says 

■'"'  Edwin  C.  Hill,  writing  of  New 
York's  Curb  Market  in  Munsey's.  An 
Englishman'viewing  this  seeming  financial 
bedlam  would  think  the  Curb  brokers 
were  really  escaped  lunatics,  says  Mr. 
Hill.  He  pictures  this  conversation  be- 
tween the  Englishman  and  an  American 
friend: 

"Balmy,  quite  balmy!"  he  observed. 
"But  why  do  your  authorities  loose  them 
in  the  streets?  I  should  think  your  great 
financiers — your  Mr.  Morgan  over  there — 
would  apprehend  violence.  It's  most  ex- 
traordinary— I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  amazement  at  your  customs.  Bally 
lunatics  at  sport  among  your  great  banks, 
and  the  bobbies  not  caring  a  hang!  I 
fancy  I  need  a  coaling  drink." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  the  American  replied 
soothingly,  "looking  at  that  Broad  Street 
collection  of  Johnny-jump-ups  from  your 
point  of  view,  you  are  absolutely  right. 
It's  like  a  madhouse  on  holiday;  crazy  ac- 
tions, crzay  hoots,  crazy  colors.  But  actu- 
ally, it's  as  sane  as  sunlight,  as  orderly  and 
systematic  as  the  calendar.  What  you 
have  been  looking  at  is  the  New  York  Curb 
Market  in  full  swing  at  the  close  of  a  heavy 
trading  day.  What  would  you  say  if  I  told 
you  that  this  money  mart  of  the  open  street 
is  the  biggest  financial  market,  save  one,  in 
the  whole  world?" 

The  Curb  trades  in  millions  one  moment, 
then  stops  short  to  plague  a  newsboy.  It 
tears  control  of  a  gold-mine  from  an  un- 
lucky operator,  and  pauses  to  auction  a 
puppy-dog.  It  runs  amuck  over  the  bound- 
ing quotations  of  new  silver  stocks,  and 
drops  everything  to  haze  its  latest  bride- 
groom. It  loves  a  row,  dotes  on  a  sensa- 
tion, welcomes  missionaries  and  motion- 
picture  actresses,  abhors  peace,  and  is  as 
nervous  as  a  witch.  It  pursues  bargains 
with  the  avidity  of  Shylock,  and  tosses 
twenty-dollar  bills  to  a  pretty  flower-girl 
or  a  decrepit  vendor  of  lead-pencils.  It  is 
like  nothing  else  under  the  astonished  sky 
that  is  its  only  roof. 

For  something  like  forty  years  there  has 
been  a  Curb  Market,  although  it  was  only 
in  1910  that  the  present  Curb  Market  As- 
sociation was  incorporated,  and  definite 
rules  and  regulations  were  evolved  for  ad- 
ministration by  responsible  officers.  In 
the  old  days  the  Curb  was  a  loose  affair, 
with  no  real  organization,  no  set  regula- 
tions, no  officers;  shoved  from  pillar  to 
post,  and  in  no  good  odor,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Conditions  have  changed  for  the  better 
all  around,  for,  like  other  institutions  which 
come  to  see  the  light,  the  Curb  is  reforming 
from  within.  It  is  getting  measured  for  a 
frock  coat,  and  is  contemplating  a  silk  hat. 
'These  vanities,  emblems  of  respectability, 
go  with  a  home,  with  a  settled  position  in 
life  and  a  roof  over  one's  head,  and  the 
Curb  yearns  for  home  and  roof  after  so 
many  years  of  knocking  about  and  of  ex- 
posure to.  heat  and  cold  and  rain. 

Like  'fopsy,  the  Curb  "just  growed." 
Its  origin  was  the  obvious  demand,  years 
ago,  for  a  market  where  men  could  buy  and 
sell  unlisted  stocks — that  is  to  say,  stocks  , 
neither  listed  nor  traded  in  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  "big  exchange" — the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  One  perceives  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  this  demand  easily 
enough.  Progress,  the  healthy,  natural  de- 
velopment of  things,  urgently  demands  a 
trading-place  for  industrial  and  commercial 
possibilities — "prospects" — as  well  as  for 
industrial  and  commercial  accomplish- 
ments of  proved  worth  and  demonstrated 
profit.  There  has  to  be  a  trading  centre 
for  eggs  of  unpedigreed  fowls,  on  the  chance 
that  now  and  then  an  egg  will  hatch,  just 
as  there  has  to  be  a  market  for  full-fledged 
chickens.  The  Curb  makes  a  market  for 
men's  hopes.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  room  only  for  men's  suc- 
cesses. 

No  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  its  opera- 
tions, Curb  speculation,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  stocks  dealt  in,  is  legitimate,  being 
based  upon  a  real  prospect  of  lucrative  de- 
velopment, closely  following  some  new 
commercial  venture  or  some  fresh  scratch- 
ing of  the  earth's  surface.  These  baby 
ventures,  raw  companies  incorporated^  to 
manufacture  clothes-pins,  to  make  tires 
for  motor-cars,  to  build  wireless  towers,  to 
distribute  steam,  to  produce  cinema  plays, 


to  dig  for  gold,  copper,  or  silver,  to  bore  for 
oil,  to  start  fresh  ventures  in  soap-making, 
candy-boiling,  safety-razor  manufacture — 
a  thousand  hopeful  stabs  at  fortune— have 
a  right  to  a  little  spot  in  the  sun.  Provided 
that  honest  men  with  honest  expectations 
are  behind  them,  they  can  scarcely  be  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  seeking  capital  and  ad- 
vertisement; and  the  Curb  provides  these 
necessaries. 

Such  new  enterprises  approach  the  Curb 
seeking  money  essential  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  off'er  shares  to  all  willing  to  take 
a  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  opportunity 
is  provided  in  this  open  street  trading,  now 
as  at  the  beginning,  for  optimistic  specula- 
tors and  investors  to  "get  in  on  the  ground 
floor,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  jargon  of  the 
Street;  to  invest  cheaply  in  shares  which 
may  some  day  repay  double,  quadruple,  or 
tenfold  the  value  of  the  investment. 

The  interrogation-point  is  always  fairly 
obvious  in  infant  offerings;  but  Curb  an- 
nals are  crowded  with  amazing  tales  of  ten- 
cent  shares  bounding  up  to  ten-dollar 
values;  of  humble  stock  which  went  beg- 
ging at  forty  cents  and  arrived  at  a  price 
lofty  in  dollars  and  a  place  among  the  silk- 
stocking  securities  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  an  oil 
stock  which  has  made  a  great  rumpus  in 
Broad  Street  was  selling  at  eight  dollars  a 
share,  largely  because  the  company  was 
known  to  own  tracts  of  timber.  Investors 
who  bought  at  that  price  and  held  on  to 
their  shares  could  have  sold  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  scarcely  eighteen  months 
later,  and  though  the  stock  afterward  de- 
clined, it  is  still  around  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

In  the  eighties,  there  came  together  in 
front  of  the  Mills  Building,  in  Broad  Street^ 
just  around  the  corner  from  the  Morgan 
office,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  a  small  company  of  outlaw 
traders — outlaws  in  the  sense  that  they 
had  no  official  standing  of  any  sort,  and 
that  they  included  some  pretty  slippery 
customers.  They  had  no  right"  to  clutter 
up  the  street,  of  course,  but  their  gathering 
was  tolerated  by  the  police,  and  was  even 
then  a  convenience  to  the  big  brokerage 
houses.  Storms  buffeted  them,  and  some- 
times, muflled  to  the  eyes,  they  stamped 
about  ankle-deep  in  slush  or  snow  as  they 
cried  their  strange  calls  and  jotted  down 
their  cabalistic  figures.  On  some  bit- 
ter days  the  late  D.  O.  Mills,  a  benevolent 
man,  used  to  take  pity  on  their  plight,  and 
would  permit  them  to  flock  within  the  spa- 
cious rotunda  of  his  building. 

The  Curb  is  recruited  from  pretty  much 
every  kind  of  condition  of  keen,  ambitious 
youth.  Many  of  its  members  are  the  sons 
of  prominent  bankers  and  brokers,  placed 
upon  the  Curb  by  their  elders  to  gain 
through  hard  knocks  a  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  workings  of  finance. 
Many  college  graduates  with  a  leaning  to- 
ward finance  have  started  upon  the  Curb 
before  rising  to  eighty-thousand-dollar 
seats  upon  the  big  Exchange.  Oflice-boys, 
quick-witted  and  fired  by  zeal  to  get  ahead, 
have  found  standing-room  in  the  enclosure, 
and  frequently  have  made  good.  One  of 
these  lads,  who  started  by  borrowing  three 
hundred  dollars,  made  three-quarters  of  a 
million  in  ten  years. 

In  recent  years  fifteen  Curb  brokers  have 
been  able  to  buy  Stock  Exchange  seats. 
One  of  these  began  with  less  than  nothing 
in  actual  cash,  but  he  had  unlimited  moral 
credit,  and  used  it  to  deal  in  high-priced 
Standard  Oils.  A  year  or  so  ago  he  bought 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Liberty  bonds 
with  his  spare  funds.  Curb  brokers  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  membership 
subscribed  for  sixty-five  million  dollars  in 
Liberty  bonds  and  put  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash  into  the  hats  that  were 
passed  around  for  war-service  work. 

There  is  never  a  dull  moment  when  the 
Curb  howls  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m., 
its  set  and  prescribed  hours.  There  is  al- 
ways something  doing  of  an  exciting  or  a 
diverting  nature.  After  all,  many  of  the 
brokers  are  just  kids,  and  are  too  loaded 
with  "pep"  to  be  wholly  serious,  even 
about  dollars.  Gusts  of  temperament  hit 
them  in  the  midst  of  terrific  market  fluctu- 
ations. One  fiercely  hot  day  a  summer  or 
so  ago,  while  the  trading  in  war  babies  and 
war  brides  was  also  at  blood  heat,  a  youth 
stuck  his  head  out  of  a  window  high  up  on 
the  north  side  of  Broad  Street  and  sirened: 


Double  the  Joys 
of  Snow  Time 

Ski-ing  is  the  greutest  of  all  Win- 
ter Sports  and  a  Wonderfully  Ex- 
hilarating Exercise  and  Health 
Builder. 


Interesting  Catalogue  Free. 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  H,  -  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pencils  of  Precision, 

making   always    for  U^t^t^ 

quicker,  easier,  bet-  W0-'^ 

ter  work.  BiH' 

At  Slationert  anj 

Stores   Throughout 

the  WorlJ. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

240  Fifth  A»e., 

New  York 


Every  Blemish 
Removed  In 
Ten  Days 

Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This  Paper 
How   FREE 


YOUR    COMPLEXION    MAKES    OR     MARS 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 


.  -r^^- 


■^ 


Pearl  La  Sa^c,    former  actress  who  offers 
women  her  remarkable  complexion  treatment 

Thi3  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  prodaced  a  sen- 
sation. Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 
cians for  years.  You  have  never  in  ail  your  life  used  any- 
thing like  it.  Makes  muddy  complexion,  red  spots,  pim- 
ples, blackheads,  eruptions  vani3h  almost  like  magic.  No 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  s%vaIlow.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright  " 
whether  your  face  is  full  of  muduy  spots,  peppery  black- 
heads, embarrassing  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whethe? 
your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everythingunder  the  sun  to'get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This 
wonderful  treatment  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautifies  yoursltin  in  aroarvelous  way 
You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  be 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends  no  mat- 
ter what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods 
now  known  are  cast  asidQ.  Your  face,  even  arms, 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams  All  this  I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is 
very  pleasant  to  use.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  realiy  astounding  treatnnent 
free.  You  take  no  risk— send  no  money— ^ust  your  name 
and  address  on  coupon  below  and  I  wiZl  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars by  next  mail — Free. 


'"  FREE  COUPON  n 

'PEARL  LA  SAGE,  1>'p'     244 

Be  SI.  Polcr  SI.,  MONTREAL,  P.Q.,  Can. 

I'lease  tell  me  how  to  clear  my  complexion  in  fen 
days;  also  send  me  Pearl  La  Sage  iieauty  Book .  aU  f  R..:. 


Namt . 
Strttt  .. 

at,.... 


.PlOT 
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"Temperature  now  at  106  bid,  108 
expected!" 

And  the  market  stopped  in  a  tempest  of 
laughter. 

There  used  to  be  a  shrewd  Jewish  peddler 
of  jewelry  who  frequented  the  Curb,  and 
probably  can  be  found  there  still.  On  one 
occasion  stories  of  rapid  profits  in  mining 
stocks  had  been  tickling  his  ears.  He  went 
to  the  office  of  the  president  of  a  company 
whose  stock  was  climbing  in  the  market, 
and  tried  to  sell  the  official  a  diamond  stick- 
pin; but  they  couldn't  agree  on  the  price. 

The  peddler  had  an  inspiration. 


"Steer  me  right  in  Jumbo,  and  I'll  give 
you  the  pin,"  he  said. 

"That's  a  bet!"  said  the  president.  "Go 
up  to  the  window  and  get  a  call  on  a  thou- 
sand shares  for  sixty  days.  You  can  have 
it  for  the  pin." 

Before  the  peddler  got  back  to  the  office, 
he  was  worth  four  hundred  dollars  more 
than  when  he  went  away — four  hundred 
dollars  made  in  two  minutes.  There  are  a 
good  many  Curb  yarns  similar  to  that,  but 
then,  too,  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  for  if  some  men  make  money  others 
must  lose. 


Author  of  One  Thousand  Books 


Creator  of  "Nick  Carter"  Tells  How  He  Does  It- 
a  Novel  Sometimes  in  Three  Days. 


-Turning  Out 


TpO  write  a  thousand  novels,  totalling 
*■  millions  of  words,  seems  like  a  super- 
human task.  But  it  has  been  done,  and 
in  the  American  Magazine  Frederic  van 
Rensselaer  Dey  tells  how  it's  done. 
And  he  ought  to  know,  because  he  is  the 
man  who  has  accomplished  this  gigantic 
feat — chiefly  under  the  name  of  "Nick 
Carter."     He  says: 

"If  you  want  a  rule  to  go  by  for  pro- 
ducing (whether  it's  writing  thirty-three 
thousand  words  or  more  a  week  about 
Nick  Carter,  or  selling  wares,  or  putting  up 
a  proposition,  or  succeeding  in  anything 
you  undertake  to  do)  I  can  give  it  to  you 
in  two  words.  Here  it  is:  Know  PEOPLE 
.  ...  all  people!  every  kind  of  people! 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people!  Know 
them  in  the  street,  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
drawing-room,  on  the  tail-end  of  surface 
cars,  and  straddling  between  platforms  of 
subway  or  L  cars.  Play  pool  with  them 
in  firebouses;  chat  with  them  behind  the 
hotel  desk,  across  a  counter,  punching 
tickets,  making  the  ferryboat  fast  in  the 
slip.  'They  are  all  human,  intensely 
human,  and  that  is  what  you  need  to 
know — humanity." 

Mr.  Dey  tells  how  "Nick"  came  into 
being.  It  was  at  a  luncheon  O.  G.  and 
G.  C.  Smith  made  the  suggestion. 

Boiled  down  to  one  sentence  the  pro- 
position made  to  me,  was:  "Can  you 
write  an  acceptable  thirty-three-thousand- 
word  story  a  week  around  one  character, 
and  keep  it  up  indefinitely?" 

I  replied  that  I  could.  And  I  did  it. 
One  can  always  do  a  thing  if  one  thinks 
of  it  as  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  not 
enough  to  believe  that  one  can  do  it,  and  t  - 
try  to  do  it  under  such  restriction.  One 
must  think  of  it  as  already  done. 

"Prove  it  by  writing  ten  of  them  ri 
ten  weeks,"  said  S.  &  S. 

I  sent  the  firm  a  list  of  ten  titles  (fo. 
advance  advertising)  within  a  day  or  so. 
I  wrote  and  delivered  four  of  the  stories 
within    three    weeks. 

I  do  not  recall  the  exact  number  of 
Nick  Carter  stories  I  have  written — 
call  it  approximately  a  thousand — and 
don't  run  off  with  the  notion  that  I  wrote 
all  of  the  published  Nick  Carters.  One  of 
my  early  stunts  was  to  train  other  writers 
to  do  them,  so  that  I  could  also  supply 
Nick  Carter  serials  (eighty  thousand 
words  and  up)  for  the  "New  York  Week- 
ly," a  story  paper.  It  was  the  regular 
thing  to  begin  publication  of  these  serials 
before  I  had  completed  the  writing.  And 
it  was  a  common  incident  (while  a  story 
was  running  in  the  "Weekly")  to  receive 
instruction  like  this  from  the  firm:  "Don't 
end  'Tracked  Across  the  Atlantic'  with 
the  fifteenth  instalment.  Keep  it  going 
till  further  orders."  (Instalments  were 
six  thousand  words  each.  One  serial  in- 
stalment a  week,  in  addition  to  a  "Nick 
Carter  Library,"  which  was  then  the  name 
of  the  regular  Nick  Carter  publication.) 

You  can  see  why  it  became  necessary 
to  "train"  additional  writers  for  the  regu- 
lars. I  did  all  of  the  serials  until  Frederick 
W.  Davis  was  discovered.  Ultimately  he 
relieved  me  of  them.  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  him.  He  was  (and  is)  as  good  as  I  at 
it.  Sometimes  (I  thought)  better,  al- 
though he  never  worked  as  fast.  And 
there  were  Tozer,  and  Hooke,  and  Derby, 
and  Phillips,  and  others,  who  wrote  few, 
or  many. 

Anyhow,  I  am  the  author  of  Nick 
Carter.  I  have  written  millions  of  words 
about  him.  But  I  never  wrote  one  that 
could  not  have  been  read  aloud  to  a  Bible 


class  without  shocking  it.  I  never  per- 
mitted him  to  lie,  nor  to  condone  a  lie.  I 
made  it  a  point  with  him  always  to  seek 
the  good  qualities  in  men  and  women,  and 
to  overlook  the  distorted  ones  when  possi- 
ble and  consistent.  He  never  (in  my  writ- 
ing) made  use  of  a  profane  or  vulgar  word, 
nor  permitted  it  if  he  could  stop  it.  He 
discovered,  among  the  byways  of  life. 
Chick,  and  Patsy,  and  Ten-ichik  and  Peter, 
and  Joseph,  and  Ida  Jones,  and  Adelina, 
and  Mrs.  Peters,  and  made  them  up- 
right, God-fearing  men  and  women  of 
them.  He  always  kept  his  word.  He 
never  touched  liquor,  nor  permitted  his 
assistants  to  do  so.  He  respected  all  wo- 
mankind under  all  conditions,  in  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

I  made  Nick  Carter  my  ideal  of  all  that 
is  good  and  right  and  truthful  and  honor- 
able and  upright  and  just,  in  ideal  man- 
hood. _  All  writers,  I  think,  in  their  heroes 
visualize  and  oralize  an  impossible  but 
ideal  self. 

I  was  eight  days  writing  the  first 
story;  we  were  getting  acquainted.  I 
wrote  the  second  one  in  five  days;  the 
third,  in  four;  the  fourth  in  three.  Thirty- 
three  thousand  words  (by  column  measure) 
each.  Then,  I  cut  the  four  to  twenty 
thousand  and  wrote  the  fifth,  in  a  week. 
After  that,  I  rarely  took  more  than  three 
days  to  a  story,  and  I  wrote  very  many  of 
them  (while  they  continued  at  twenty- 
thousand-word  length)  in  two  days, 
always  with  my  little  stub  gold  pen. 
(I  have  it  yet.)  When  they  were  length- 
ened again  to  thirty  and  thirty-three 
thousand,  I  worked  three,  sometimes 
four,  days  in  the  week,  and  played  (sailed, 
and  towed,  and  fished  at  Sunapee  Lake, 
New  Hampshire)  the  other  three.  When 
the  serials  began,  it  added  six  thou- 
sand words  a  week  to  my  stunt.  I  did  it 
for  a  while,  and  then  shouted  for  help! 
Not  so  much  because  of  the  extra  words, 
as  because  it  meant  keeping  the  serial 
going  lone  story)  while  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
or  more,  distinctly  different  stories  were 
being  written  at  the  same  time.  But  I 
never  did  get  mixed,  and  I  liave  never 
been  charged  with  repeating  or  plagiariz- 
ing myself.  .  .  More  ego!     But  it's  true. 

How  did  I  do  it?  Well,  let's  see.  There 
were  a  lot  of  things  which  had  to  do 
with  the  doing. 

Fir.s.t,  I  loved  the  work,  enjoyed  it. 
Aside  frrm  the  mere  labor  involved,  I  had 
quite  ai.  good  a  time  writing  the  story  as 
John  Doe  found  in  reading  it.  Nobody 
does  anything  well  without  experiencing 
joy  in  the  doing.  I  never  plotted  a  story 
in  advance  in  my  life.  I  knew  no  more 
than  the  reader  what  Nick  was  going  to 
do  in  the  next  chapter.  So,  I  got  fun  out 
of  it,  recreation  with  the  application. 
You've  got  to  go  at  what  you  have  to  do 
with  a  whole  heart,  a  clear  vision,  and 
with  clean  mentality.  '  I  never  thought 
about  my  work  from  the  moment  I  put 
it  aside  until  I  took  it  up  again  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  rarely  returned  to  it  later 
in  the  day,  and  I  never  worked  at  night. 

Second,  I  .systematized  the  work,  and 
I  rarely  permitted  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  system.  I  got  up  at  dawn.  I  do 
so  still,  every  day,  with  rare  exceptions. 
I  ate  a  hearty  breakfast.  Newspapers  or 
letters  I  did  not  look  at.  If  a  telegram 
came,  it  was  opened  and  read  for  me. 
Unless  it  was  imperative,  I  did  not  know 
of  its  arrival  till  later.  I  went  at  my  work 
as  soon  after  daylight  as  possible.  I 
called  eight  hours  of  writing  a  day's  work. 

Sometimes  I  wrote  six  or  seven  hours; 
sometimes  I  wrote  nine.  The  lengtli  of 
the  day  depended  upon  the  facility  of  the 


BEST-PAID  OVERTIME 
IN  THE  WORLD 


$5000.00  Made  in  a  Few  Weeks 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  enormous  possibilities  of  "overtime"  money-making  have  never  been  better 
illustrated  than  to-day. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  are  making  money  "hand  over  fist"  as  the  result  of  a 
small  amount  of  overtime  work.  The  reports  given  below  confirm  this  statement  and 
show  that  these  opportunities  of  extending  one's  income  are  confined  to  no  class,  but 
are  open  to  all. 

An  outstanding  instance  is  supplied  in  the  following  extract  from  a  remarkable 
letter  recently  received  by  the  Pelman   Institute: — 

"1  need  only  say  that  I  have  cleared  over  five  thousand  dollars  from  an  ide» 
"which  materialized  by  the  Pelman  methods.  This  will  quadruple  itself  during  this 
"year,  so  you  will  understand,  better  than  I  can  write  it,  the  gratitude  I  feel  toward* 
"the   Pelman    Institute  " 

Clerks,  Salesmen,  Managers,  Directors,  Artisans,  Engineers,  Journalists,  Doctors, 
Lawyers,  Women  Clerks,  Typists,  Secretaries,  Teachers — there  is  plain  and  incontestable 
evidence  from  all  of  these. 

The  facts  are  given  briefly  below  and  should  be  read  with  care  by  everybody  who 
13  desirous  of  increasing  his  or  her  income. 

We  repeat — there  is  Opportunity  for  everyone  who  is  prepared  to  put  in  a  little 
"overtime"  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  money  and  getting  a  better  'footing  in  the 
world  of  business. 


REMARKABLE  EVIDENCE 


Letters     From     AH    Classes    of    '^verttne" 
Workenft. 


I  never  have  had  such   a  large  increase  befcr*." 
A  Dector  writee:— 

"As  a  result  of  my  study  of  the  Pehnax 
Oourse  I  have  been  able  to  place  my  practlee 
on    a    satisfactory   basis.  ** 


.  By  devoting  a  little  "overtime" — say  hatf- 
an-hour  each  evening — to  a  careful  study  of  tiie 
famous  "little  grey  beeks"  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Pelnuiniem  are  taught,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all  grades  of 
life  and  in  every  business  and  profession,  have 
proved  that  money-making  is  by  no  means 
difficult. 

There  is  no  man  or  woman  yet  who,  havinc 
attentively  studied  and  completed  the  Pelmaa 
Course,  has  failed  to  benefit;  some  benefit  in 
one  direction,  some  in  another;  but  AliL  benefit  I 
Most  of  those  enrolling  do  so  with  tfae 
avowed  object  of  increasing  their   incomes. 


DIRECTOR'S  VETRDICT 


"R«aIlzation  of  Greater  Power/ 


JUDGE  POK  YOURSELF 


I 


very  greetly   fan- 


Read  these  letters !  Note  the  diversity  of 
occupations  represented  and  note  the  unanimH^ 
with  which  tfiiey  all  agree  that  Pehnanlsm  h«e 
paid  them — and  paid  them  handsomely. 

Can  you  afford  to  pass  by  such  a  remark- 
able chance  of  reaching  success?  Do  you  kn<rw 
of  any  other  plan  by  which  you  can  so  suxe^ 
and  so  quickly  attain  sueeese?  If  you  do — 
you  should  adopt  it  I  If  not,  then  you  eertalnl; 
ought  to  investigate  Pel- 
manism    for   yourself. 

First  of  all  then,  read 
these  letters — the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of 
those  who  KNOW  what 
Pelmanism  does;  — 
A    Secretary    writes; — 

"Shortly  after  I  fin- 
ished my  Pelman  Course, 
the  opportunity  came  .  . 
I  took  it,  and  to-day  I 
am  earning  nearly  four 
times  my  pre-war  in- 
come." 
A  Schoolmaster  writes: — 

"My  salary  is  nearly 
doubled  within  a  year  of 
commencing  your  Course, 
and  I  need  not  add  that 
my  efficiency  as  a  teacher 
proved." 
A  Mana«ring  Director  writes; — 

"My    income    is    over    $6,000    a    year 
thanks  entirely  to  the  sound,   practical  teacbins 
of    Pelmanism." 
A  Clerk  writes:— 

"I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  Pelman  Institute 
as.  since  taking  up  the  Course.  I  have  more  than 
trebled  my   income,   which   is   due  solely  to  your 
teaching." 
A   Manager  writes; — 

"If  ever  anyone  did  a  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness for  himself,  I  certainly  did  in  taking  the 
Pelman  Course.  I  can  safely  say  that  my 
recent  promotion  to  the  position  of  manasfer 
was  entirely  due  to  Pelmanism." 
A  Salesman  writes: — 

"I  have  gained  an  increase  of  $725   in  salary, 
due  to  my  Pelman  training." 
A    Barrister   wriKs: — 

"I  repeat  how  very  glad  I  am  that  I  took 
the  Course.  Every  day,  in  an  infinite  numbeir 
of  ways,  I  am  reminded  of  the  advantaeres  it 
hiis  conferred.  It  has  quickened  the  pulse  c* 
my  vitality." 
An   Entertainer   wrttes:— 

"I     have    gained     tremendously     (by     Pelman- 
ism) ....     I  have  earned  end  gained  m<»« 
cash    since    I    took    the   Course  than   durini;  any 
previous    period    of   the  same   time." 
An    Electrician    writes : — 

"I    have    derived    great    assistance    trom    Pel- 
manism   and    the   mose   concrete   sign    Is    that    I 
have  received  a  40  per  cent,   increase." 
An   Insurance  Afcnt  writes;  — 

"I    did    a    volume    of    business    In    8    mont^ 
e<iual    to    that    done    by    the    leader   of    my    firm 
in  the  whole  12  months  of  last  year." 
A   Lady  Clerk  writes;— 

"My  salary  was  increased  by  $260  in  about 
nine    months.    It  may  not  seem  much  to  you,  but 


BARONESS  ORCZY 

brilliant  writer  of 

HIS  MAJESTY'S 
WELL-BELOVED 

which  has  just  ended  in  MacLean's 
— is  an  ardent 

PELMANIST 


One  of   the  most   emphatic  endorsements    thai 
the  Pelman  Course  has  ever  received  comes  from 
the  Director  of  a  great  business  house,  who  says ; 
"I  consider  the   Pelman   Oourse   is   of  the    ul- 
most  value     .  which  few  realize  who  bav* 

not  studied  rt.  The  great  charm  to  me  was  ths 
realisation  of  greater  power  I  gained  from 
each  lesson  right  up  to  tiie  end  of  the  Course." 
Following  upon  the  many  remarkable  letters 
published*  in  which  men  and  women  of  aW 
classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the 
business  and  professional  worM  have  freely 
attributed  their  promotion  and  their  greatly 
increased  inctHnes  to  Pelmanism,  the  above  lett«T 
is    of    si>ecial     sign  ifica  nee. 

Many  students  suggest  that  the  announc*- 
QKmts  made  by  the  Pelman  Institute  err  on  th« 
side  of  modesty.  This  is  important,  becaus« 
it  has  sometimes  been  suggested  thaf  exag- 
gerated claims  are  made,  yet  one  student  of 
the   Course    saya :  — 

*TTiere   was   a  time   when   I   thought   thai    ths 
made    for    the    Pelman    Institute    went 
absurdly  cxargc^ateA. 

Since  I  have  be«K 
through  the  Course  I  ows 
that  they  actually  faU 
far  short  of  the  troth.'* 
Many  others  have  8ai4 
the  same  thing  lr|.  dil- 
ferent  words,  but*  every 
man  or  woman  who  has 
consistently  worked 
through  the  Pelman 
Course  agrees  that  tic 
more  is  claimed  than  is 
absolutely  accomplished. 

A  complete  description 
of  the  Peiman  Course  u 
given  in  "Mind  and  Mem- 

ory,"     a     free     copy     cf 

which,  together  with  • 
reprint  of  "Truth's"  fam 
ous  Report  on  Pelmanism.  and  special  reduceo- 
fee  enrolment  form  for  the  complete  Course 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  Canadians  who  apply 
upon  the  coupon  printed  below  or  by  postearo 
to  the  Pelman  Institute.  Canadian  Branch,  724 
Temple    Building,    Toronto,    Ontario. 

Send  this  coupon— or  a  post- 

card^to-day,  or  call 

personally 

'    To    the   Pelman    Institute,  ' 

I  Canadian  Branch,  723  TempU  Bldf.,  i 

.  Toronto,  Canada.  > 

i        8iT.--Pleft.'»e  wntl  me    frt-e,   A.   •  '^..1,       . 

i"Miu'J  ami  .Mi'niorj."  a  copy  o*  ■<-^:       I 

Report,,   and  partictilars  f>f  the  f'  ir.       I 

to  take  the   iVlni.i;. 
tenas. 


Mr.     (Mm. 


BtJwt   or    R  R. 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


Invest  in  the  World's   Fifth 
Largest  Industry! 

Become  a  partner  with  the  Aliens,  whose  47  Canadian  theatres 
have  a  remarkable  record  of  dividend  payments. 

We  own  and  offer 

$350,000 

8%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  in 

Allen's  Montreal  Theatre 

Limited 

to  be  opened  on  St.  Catherine  Street  West,  opposite  Mappin  & 
Webb's,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Jule  and  Jay  J.  Allen. 
Every  one  of  the  47  Allen  Theatres  is  a  profit-maker.  Each 
of  the  Allen  Companies  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest  is 
paying  dividends. 

In  view  of  this,  tve  believe  Aliens  Montreal  Theatre  Limited 

8%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 

investments  we   have   ever   offered   to   our  clients. 

Estimated  Gross  Annual  Revenue $468,000 

Estimated   Fixed  Charges"  and   Operating   Expenses..      253,000 

$215,000 
8%  Dividend  on  $350.000 28,000 

Surplus  Estimated   Profits $187,000 

PRICE: 

Par,  with  a  25%  Bonus  of  Common  Stock 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Hew  R.  Wood  Co.  Housser,    Wood  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers  Investment  Bankers 

Lewis  Building,         MONTREAL,  CAN.  10-12  King  St.  East,    TORONTO,  ONT. 


PARIS 


OTTAWA 


King  of  the  Maple  Industry  throughout  the  world,  and  responsible  for 
the  world  famous  "Forest  Cream  Brand"  Maple  Syrup,  also  Forest  Cream 
Cake  Icing  and  Bread  Spread  in  four  colors  :  Brown,  Chocolate.  Cream 
£ind  White.  Pancakes,  and  iced  cakes  are  delicious  and  a  delight  with  the 
above.      May  be  had  at  all  grocers  world  over.      Insist  on  "Small's." 

SMALL'S  LIMITED,  MONTREAL     • 


story,  and  please  observe  that  I  attach 
the  word  "facility"  to  the  story,  not  to 
myself.  An  express  train  is  often  late, 
a  hot-bo.x  or  an  obstruction  on  the  track 
has  delayed  it.  But  it  has  to  arrive  to 
finisk  its  work — and  I  had  to  write  a  cer- 
tain number  of  words  to  finish  mine. 

Third,  I  was  well  equipped  for  that  kind 
of  writing — detective  stories,  so  called. 
I  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  practised  law 
with  some  success.  In  the  beginning, 
when  paying  clients  were  rare,  I  applied 
to  the  judges  in  the  criminal  courte  and 
requested  "assignments,"  which  means 
that  when  a  person  charged  with  crime 
has  no  lawyer  and  no  money  to  retain 


one  the  Court  assigns  a  lawyer  for  the 
defense.  One  has  to  call  at  the  Tombs, 
and  Raymond  Street  jail  and  other 
places  of  detention,  to  consult  with  that 
class  of  clients.  If  you  treat  such  a  man 
"white,"  and  particularly  if  you  are  suc- 
cessful in  his  defense,  he  passes  the  in- 
formation along;  but  it  is  treating  him 
"white"  and  being  strictly  on  the  level 
with  him  that  wins  his  everlasting  regard, 
more  than  getting  him  clear,  for  very 
often  he  hasn't  a  shadow  of  defense,  and 
knows  it.  Before  I  realized  it,  I  had 
a  paying  criminal  practice — and  I  knew 
as  many  crooks  as  a  headquarters  oper- 
ative . 


Did  Beckett  Fight  Two  Personalities? 

Weird  Theory  Propounded  by  English  Writer  as  to  Cause  of 
Beckett's  Defeat  by  Carpentier 


'TpHAT  Carpentier  was  aided  in  his 
-*■  fight  with  Beckett  by  a  power  akin  to 
hypnotism  is  a  theory  advanced  in  the 
Daily  Mail  by  Stuart  Martin.  Projection 
of  Personality  is  the  term  employed  to 
designate  this  unseen  power  which  the 
writer  of  the  article  claims  was  exercised 
on  Beckett  by  De  s  camps,  Carpentier's 
manager. 

Was  there  some  influence  that  Beckett 
was  unable  to  fight  with  his  head  while  he 
fought  with  his  hands?  asks  Mr.  Martin. 
No,  I  don't  mean  hypnotism.  That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  there  were  two 
personalities  fighting  Joe  Beckett  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  ring.  Carpentier 
was  one.  Who  was  the  other?  The 
other  was  Descamps,  his  manager. 

Descamps  is  the  man  who  made  a  bet 
that  his  pupil  would  knock  Beckett  out  in 
six  rounds.  Descamps  says  that  when 
Carpentier  pieets  Jack  Dempsey,  Carpen- 
tier will  win  in  six  rounds.  Watch 
Descamps.  He  is  the  man  who  is  aiding 
Carpentier  with  all  his  mental  force.  His 
mentality  accompanies  Carpentier  into 
the  ring  in  every  fight.  He  is  his  unseta, 
silent  partner,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to 
Carpentier  is  Beckett  indebted  for  the 
blow  on  the  jaw  which  finished  the  fight 
and  settled  the  championship  of  Europe. 


Have  you  ever  noticed  in  a  railway 
carriage  how  a  man  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  will  stop  suddenly  and 
look  round,  losing  the  thread  of  his  talk 
because  you  are  looking  at  him?  You 
can  break  up  all  kinds  of  conversation  if 
you  project  your  mentality  into  the  seat 
of  subconscious   memory   of   a   stranger. 

Numerous  instancesof  this  force  might 
be  given.  Bombardier  Wells  is  a  victim  to 
it.  He  is  a  highly  sensitive  man,  and 
being  sensitive  he  absorbs  the  conflicting 
mentalities  which  are  concentrating  on  him 
when  he  fights.  The  result  is  that  his  own 
mind  becomes  confused,  and  people  who 
watch  him  say  he  is  nervous.  He  is  not 
nervous.  He  is  sensitive,  and  his  mind  is 
absorbing  personalities  until  he  has  no 
personality  left  of  his  own. 

Descamps,  they  say,  feels  every  defeat  of 
Carpentier  as  a  defeat  for  himself.  If  you 
took  Descamps's  mind  to  the  analytical 
table  you  would  find  that  he  would  make  a 
first-class  medium.  He  is  a  psychic 
subject.  His  personality  stands  beside 
Carpentier  in  every  match,  for  he  has 
trained  Carpentier's  mind  as  well  as  his 
body.  Carpentier  acts  as  Descamps  wills. 
That  is  why  BeCkett  made  the  mistake  at 
Holborn  Stadium.  Carpentier  alone  he 
might  have  beaten.  Carpentier  and  Des- 
camps were  too  much  for  him. 
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5HOES 

MEN 


IT  isn't  the  amount  you  spend  for 
shoes — it's  what  you  get  for  your 
money  that  determines  whether  or 
not  your  buying  is  on  the  wisest  basis. 

Comfort,  Style  and  Service — these  are  the  im- 
portant things  to  look  for. 

Put  on  s  pair  of  BACK'S  shoes,  find  for  yourself  that 
real  comfortable  feeling.  You  will  appreciate  the  excel- 
lent leather  and  as  time  passes  the  unusual  good  service, 
eventually  proving  that  you  received  100  cents  wortil 
for   every    dollar    you   spent. 


R.DACK&SONS.^^^ 

MAKERS  OF  MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SHOES    FOR    OVER    1  GO  YEARS 

73  W:  KING  STREET, TORONTO 
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Dainty  Chiclets 

Dainty  as  Madame'' s  own  self — ^o  petite  and  piquant — 
a  very  jewel  of  confections  is  a  Chiclet.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  shape,  the  candy-coating,  the  refreshing  pepper- 
mint flavor  of  a  Chiclet. 

There  is  benefit  for  Madame  in  a  Chiclet — protection  to 
the  teeth,  aid  to  the  digestion,  relaxation  for  the  nerves. 

You  can  purchase  Chiclets  anywhere — ten  for  5c. 

—an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 


CANADIAN  CHEWING  GUM  CO.  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Winnipei?,  Vancouver 
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Guarding  the  President 


How  the  Secret  Service  Men  Act  as  Bod  yguard  and  Look  After  the  Head  of  the 

U.  S.  Government 


""pHE  last  threeJPresidents  of  the"'United 
*■  States  have  been  continuously  and 
most  carrfully  guarded  by  secret  service 
men,  and  an  interesting  story  of  the  work 
offthe  men  who  act  in  that  capacity  is 
told  in  Everybody's,  by  William  G.  Shep- 
herd.    He  writes: 

A  SQUARE-JAWED  American  man  with 
■'-*■  iron-gray  hair  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  Crillon  in  Paris  look- 
ing idly  out  onto  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  was  only 
one  of  the  gentle  loafers  who  infested  the 
Peace  Conference  headquarters. 

I  knew  him  for  better  than  that,  though. 

Not  many  days  before,  an  American 
doughboy,  who  had  picked  up  a  smattering 
of  French  and  who  had  dropped  a  very 
lucrative  pursuit  known  as  the  "confidence 
game"  back  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  come  over  to  France  and  fight,  had 
"sold"  the  Paris  subway  to  a  French 
farmer  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
American  military  police  had  caught  him, 
and  had  secured  the  return  of  most  of  the 
money.  Secretly  we  Americans  had  all 
been  rather  proud  of  our  countryman  and 
his  astonishing  efficiency. 

This  iron-gray-haired  man  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  capture.  Wherefore,  know- 
ing him  to  be  prone  to  persiflage,  I  came 
up  behind  him  quietly  as  he  gazed  out  into 
the  great  square,  and  said  to  him  softly, 
pointing  to  the  gigantic  slender  Egyptian 
obelisk  which  Napoleon  brought  from 
Africa  to  set  up  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
home  town:  "Hello,  mister!  I  know  a 
fellow  who'll  sell  you  that  'Cleopatra's 
Needle,'  if  you  want  it." 

He  turned  toward  me  with  a  straight 
face,  and  was  about  to  speak. 

A  sharp,  short  hiss  came  from  the 
Crillon  doorway  behind  us.  Instantly  he 
turned,  raised  his  hand  to  summon  a  huge 
black  automobile  that  stood  in  the  square, 
and  then  walked  toward  a  sizeable  group  of 
civilians  that  stood  expectantly  on  the 
sidewalk.  They  moved  back  at  his  com- 
mand. He  raised  his  finger  to  a  giant 
French  policeman,  who  came  at  his  beck 
and  placed  himself  before  the  civilians. 
There  was  a  flurry  at  the  hotel  door.  My 
square-jawed  friend  was  all  alert.  To  me 
he  seemed  to  be  standing  on  his  tiptoes  in 
an  inten.<nty  of  nervous  and  muscular 
preparation  for  whatever  bodily  motion 
might  be  required  of  him. 

Out  through  the  doorway  came  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Behind 
him  came  a  number  of  other  square- 
jawed  American  men.  They  were  the 
President's  body-guard.  As  they  passed 
us,  my  square-jawed  friend  spoke  to  them, 
shortly  and  sharply,  giving  orders. 

"All  right,  Chief,"  said  one  of  them. 

Wilson  got  into  the  big  black  car  and  was 
whirled  away.  The  Secret  Service  men  got 
into  another  and  followed. 

Then  my  square-jawed  friend,  who  at 
the  momeat  was  joined  by  several  others, 
turned  to  ate  and  said,  in  stage-farmer 
dialect:  "I  dunno,  bud.  Mebbe  I  would 
buy  that  thing.  I  got  a  durned  good 
purpose  fer  it." 

"What  would  you  do  with  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"I'd  plug  up  that  consarned  new-fangled 
Hudson  tube  with  it,"  he  added,  "to  keep 
you  New  York  City  slickers  to  home. 
That's  what  I'd  do,  by  gum!" 

There  sp«ke  W.  H.  Moran,  chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Our  little  persiflage  had  been  interrupted, 
it  is  true,  by  the  momentary  passing  of 
Grim  Duty,  but  Chief  Moran  is  not  a  man 
to  let  a  chance  to  smile  go  by. 

In  peace  times  Moran  sits  at  his  desk 
in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington 
and,  through  scores  of  his  agents  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  makes  war  on 
counterfeiters.  And  also  through  his 
window  that  looks  across  into  the  White 
House  grounds,  he  can  see  where  his  men 
are  keeping  guard  over  the  person  and 
welfare  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  To  fight  counterfeiters  and  pro- 
tect the  President  are  his  only  duties. 

Few  of  the  correspondents  and  news- 
paper men  in  the  United  States  would 
ever  have  come  into  personal  contact  with 
Chief  Moran  unless  it  had  been  thought 
necessary   for   him    to   go   to    Paris   with 


President  Wilson  and  superintend,  per- 
sonally, the  task  of  guarding  the  President. 
At  home,  Moran  is  an  office-bound  execu- 
tive, but  there  in  Paris  a  few  of  us  became 
very  well  acquainted  with  him  and  with 
some  of  his  expert  "guards."  As  for  my- 
self, I  saw  no  more  interesting  men  in  that 
great  conference  than  those  dozen  or  more 
Secret  Service  men.  There  were  hundreds 
of  dull  hours  at  the  Crillon  when  every- 
body was  waiting  around  for  something 
to  happen;  and  during  those  dull  hours  you 
became  acquainted  with  everybody  who 
lounged  in  the  Crillon  hallways.  Thus  I 
came  to  know  something  of  the  men  who 
are  the  stars  of  the  American  Secret  Service 
Department.  I  found  them  intensely  in- 
teresting and  hopelessly  clever.  They  are 
men  who  seem  to  be  able  to  do  everything 
or  anything. 

One  day,  for  example,  while  the  George 
Washington  was  in  mid-ocean  bound  to- 
ward Europe,  President  Wilson  heard 
singing  on  an  upper  deck.  He  was  writing 
on  his  typewriter  at  the  time,  but  he  has  a 
nice  ear  for  music,  if  it  be  not  too  classic, 
so  he  was  lured  away  from  his  machine 
onto  the  deck. 

"Who's  doing  all  this  good  singing?" 
he  asked  of  Dr.  Grayson. 

"Oh,  the  Secret  Service  men,"  said 
Grayson. 

"Well,  that's  as  good  a  quartet  as  I  ever 
heard,"  said  Wilson. 

The  old-timer  of  the  White  House  body- 
guard is  Joseph  E.  Murphy.  It  was 
Murphy  who  had  first-hand  control,  under 
Chief  Moran,  of  the  Presidential  body- 
guard in  Europe,  and  his  work  there  was  so 
well  done  that  when  he  returned  to 
Washington,  he  was  promoted  to  the  place 
of  assistant  to  Chief  Moran. 

President  Wilson's  body-guards  each 
receive  five  dollars  a  day.  "They  can't  very 
well  strike.  But  the  body-guard  men  all 
say  that  "Eagle-Eye  Joe"  Murphy,  who 
knows  American  and  foreign  crowds  like  a 
book,  who  can  pick  out  a  "crank"  like  a 
magnet  finding  steel,  and  who  loves  the 
big  road  and  the  tumult  and  excitement  of 
great  throngs,  would  be  happier  back  in  the 
"guard,"  in  spite  of  the  stingy  day  wages, 
than  in  the  big  office  of  the  Treasury 
Building. 

If  President  Roosevelt  or  President  Taft 
or  President  Wilson  ever  came  to  your 
town.  Murphy  was  with  him.  He  was  the 
Secret  Service  man  with  the  round  face  and 
the  tightly  closed  lips  who  always  made  it  a 
point  to  stand  some  two  feet  higher  than 
the  President,  whenever  the  President  was 
at  standstill.  He  would  climb  onto  a 
box  or  a  carriage  step  or  an  automobile 
runuing-board  or  stair  steps  or  a  ladder  or 
something,  or  anything,  just  to  get  his 
elevation. 

Of  Moran's  present  staflF  Murphy, 
"Dick"  Jervis  and  James  Sloan,  now 
chief  of  the  St.  Louis  district,  are  the  only 
men  who  served  under  the  past  three 
Presidents.  In  the  McKinley  days  there 
was  no  regular  Presidential  body-guard;  if 
there  had  been  McKinley  "would  never 
have  been  shot.  No  man  with  a  bandaged 
hand  like  that  of  McKinley's  assassin 
would  have  got  by  these  trained  Secret 
Service  men. 

"I've  done  some  church-going  in  my 
time,"  I  heard  Murphy  say  one  day.  "I 
went  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  with 
Roosevelt.  I  went  to  the  Unitarian  church 
with  Taft,  and  I've  gone  to  the  Presby- 
terian and  the  Episcopal  churches  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  I'm  a  Cath- 
olic and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  my 
own  church  every  Sunday.  I  never  miss 
it.  So  what  I  don't  know  about  different 
churches  isn't  so  very  much." 

Incidentally,  the  Secret  Service  men  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
man  they  will  afterward  protect.  Murphy 
has  had  opportunity  to  vote  only  twice  in 
his  lifetime.  Chief  Moran,  being  a  resident 
of  Washington,  has  no  opportunity  to  vote 
at  all.  On  Election  Day,  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice men  must  go  with  the  President  to  his 
own  home  town  to  protect  him  while  he  is 
voting.  It  has  never  happened  that  a 
Secret  Service  man  voted  in  the  same  town 
where  the  President-to-be  cast  his  vote. 

_  In  the  way  of  Presidents  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice men  have  to  take  what  the  voters  give 
them,  and  they  find  every  incoming  Presi- 


dent changes  their  routine  of  life  and  even 
their  habits. 

Roosevelt  made  life  hard  for  them. 

At  every  doorway  of  the  White  House, 
Chief  Moran  has  a  Secret  Service  man  on 
guard.  He  is  connected  both  by  push- 
buttons and  by  telephone  with  the  body- 
guard reserves.  Whenever  Roosevelt  or 
■Taft  or  Wilson  started  from  the  White 
House,  the  Secret  Service  man  at  the  door 
through  which  he  passed  gave  the  signal. 
The  signal  is  equivalent  to  an  alarm  in  a 
firehouse.  The  Secret  Service  automobiles 
dash  to  the  White  House.  The  men  who 
are  stationed  nearest  the  door  jump  in  and 
follow  the  President.  The  President  can- 
not leave  the  place  without  this  escort. 
These  men,  indeed,  are  not  under  their 
orders,  but  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Chief  Moran. 

Publicly  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson 
never  appeared  to  notice  them;  private- 
ly— as  in  the  case  of  fheGeorge  Washington' g 
quartet — they  often  fitted  well  into  Presi- 
dential parties.  All  three  of  the  Presidents 
who  have  had  guards  have  tolerated  them 
and  their  presence,  seeming  to  realize  that 
they  were  a  necessity  or  a  penalty  of  great- 
ness. Roosevelt  had  a  way  of  seeming  to 
look  through  them,  ^s  if  they  were  invisible 
spooks.  But,  riding  his  hardest,  or  run- 
ning, as  he  used  to,  afoot,  through  the 
swamps  of  what  is  now  the  Potomac 
Drive,  he  could  not  get  away  from  them, 
for  when  Roosevelt  was  in  a  fit  of  athlet- 
icism, only  the  best  and  youngest  and 
spryest  men  were  on  the  job. 

Murphy  was  one  of  these.  I  asked  him, 
one  day,  about  some  of  Roosevelt's  ath- 
letics. 

"You  had  to  be  in  fine  shape  to  keep  up 
with  Roosevelt,"  he  said.  "Roosevelt  used 
to  like  to  take  diplomats  and  Army  men 
and  put  them  through  their  paces.  He 
would  walk  them  out  to  Rock  Creek  Park, 
about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  town, 
and  just  when  they  were  ready  to  quit 
after  the  walk,  Roosevelt  would  start  in. 
He  would  climb  down  cliffs.  He  would 
take  them  to  a  ravine  where  they  would 
have  to  haul  themselves  up  over  the  rocks 
by  their  hands.  Then  he  would  dash  at 
the  creek.  He  knew  where  all  the  deep 
holes  were. 

His  guests  would  always  have  to  follow 
him,  if  they  wanted  to  keep  in  his  good 
graces.  He  would  ford  the  creek  this  way 
half  a  dozen  times  during  an  afternoon. 
We  would  always  follow  him,  of  course, 
but  I've  seen  more  than  one  famous  man 
drop  out  of  the  chase.  With  his  clothes 
wet,  he  would  start  back  for  town,  walking 
at  a  terrific  speed.  When  he  got  within 
two  miles  of  the  White  House  he  would 
break  into  a  run.  We  always  kept  up 
with  him.  We  were  in  fine  physical  shape 
in  those  days.  He  never  laughed  at  us 
for  the  hardships  he  was  putting  us  through. 
He  never  seemed  to  notice  whether  we 
wound  up  panting  or  not.  He  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  would  be  with 
him  and  that  he  couldn't  shake  us.  He 
knew  it  was  our  job  to  go  along  with  him 
and  he  was  always  fine  about  it. 

Life  with  Taft  meant  social  activities. 
That  was  the  evening  clothes  period  of 
the  Secret  Service.  There  was  much  travel, 
with  many  banquets,  and  Secret  Service 
men  sat  at  the  banquet-table  or  attended 
social  functions  with  the  same  pertinacity 
that  Joe  Murphy  and  Jervis  and  Sloan 
followed  Roosevelt  through  Rock  Creek. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
that  he  is  studious  and  a  house  man,  has 
,  kept  the  Secret  Service  men  busier  than 
either  Roosevelt  or  Taft.  His  golf,  in 
recent  years,  has  called  him  out  almost 
daily  while  he  was  home  and  well.  Early 
in  his  first  term  he  took  to  horseback 
riding,  and  men  like  Murphy  and  Ed 
Starling  and  Richard  Jervis — the  two  latter 
have  chased  train-robbers  in  the  West — 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  what  horse- 
back riding  really  can  be  when  an  athlete 
takes  to  it .  One  night  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  put  on  rain  clothes  and, 
without  warning,  started  out  on  a  two- 
mile  walk  in  a  pelting  rain.  The  Secret 
Service  men,  with  no  opportunity  to  find 
their  rainy-weather  garments,  followed 
them  and  got  a  soaking,  One  night  a  week 
at  the  theatre  was  Wilson's  routine  in  peace 
times.      He    usually    chose    the  leading 


vaudeville  theatre  in  Washington,  and  J 
have  heard  Washington  newspaper  vann 
say  that  Wilson  and  the  Secret  Service 
men  rarely  laughed  at  the  same  acts.  The 
President  liked  speedy  musical  turns,  and 
his  heartiest  laughter  was  drawn  out  by 
knockabout  comedians.  One  or  two  of 
his  body-guards  are  lovers  of  Shakespeare 
and  Ibsen  and  devotees  of  highbrow  music. 

Chief  Moran  and  the  Wa.<-;hington  Secret 
Service  men  all  say  that  the  trip  which 
President  Wilson  took  over  the  country  in 
1919  gave  them  the  hardest  work  of  their 
lives.  The  experiences  of  Europe  were 
child's  play  beside  it.  The  I.W.W.  scare 
and  the  Bolshevik  joUywabbles  were  on  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Secret  Service  men  to  take  the  ut- 
most precautions  to  see  that  their  charge 
was  not  unduly  annoyed. 

In  the  first  place,  before  the  trip  .-tarted, 
G  Chief  Moran  laid  out  special  flatfooted, 
unchangeable,  iron-clad  orders.  There 
were  certain  things  that  the  Secret  Service 
men  were  not  to  permit  either  individual 
or  crowds  to  do.  It  didn't  matter  that 
some  individual  might  think  himself  in  the 
right  in  doing  these  things;  that  he  might 
be  doing  them  unwittingly.  "Force,  force- 
without  stint,"  was  to  be  used,  if  neces- 
sary. 

More  than  one  citizen  got  a  touch  of  the 
Secret  Service  men's  roughness  during  the 
trip,  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
argue  or  to  explain.  And  these  Secret 
Service  men  can  be  pretty  rough  if  they 
have  to;  being  rough  is  one  of  the  things 
they  sometimes  have  to  be  to  all  men. 
There  are  certain  movements  that  must  be 
considered  as  suspicious,  whether  they 
really  are  or  not.  The  Secret  Service  men 
must  act  first  in  such  cases,  and  act  quickly; 
if  there  is  any  explanation  to  be  made 
afterward,  it  may  be  made — and  then 
again,  it  may  not.  There  is  a  science  of 
body-guarding,  with  rules  and  codes,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  crowds  these 
body-guards  must  be  coolly  and  quietly 
and  easily  seeing  that  these  rules  and  code?* 
are  carried  out  to  the  letter. 


Maybe  Adam 

Laughed  at  These 

"Gee  whiz!  Dey  got  cherries  an'  straw- 
berries an'  all  kinds  of  fruit  covered  wid 
candy.     What  kind  shall  I  get  Rastus?" 

"Give  me  a  chocolate-coated  water- 
melon." 

Daughter  (having  just  received  a  beauti- 
tiful  set  of  mink  skins  from  her  father) — 
"What  I  don't  see  is  how  such  wonderful 
furs  can  come  from  such  a  low,  sneaking, 
little  beast." 

Father — "I  don't  ask  for  thanks,  dear, 
but  I  really  insist  on  respect." — The  Am- 
erican Legion  Weekly. 

The  softest  hearted  man  in  the  Army 
has  been  discovered.  A  bunch  of  Bay 
Staters  clad  in  full  undress  were  giving 
vent  to  loud  applause  as  their  uniforms 
were  being  fed  to  the  delouser,  when  a 
corporal  called  out: 

"Don't  cheer,  boys.  The  poor  devils 
are  dying." — The  Home  Sector. 

Little  Mark,  aged  five,  had  been  impart- 
ing to  the  mini^r  the  information  that 
his  father  had  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  good  man,  patron- 
izingly. "And  what  is  he  going  to  do  with 
the  old  ones?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Mark,  "I  suppose  mamma 
will  cut  them  down  and  make  me  wear 
them. — Ladies'  Home  Joymal. 

Sir:  Overheard  at  the  hotel: 
"Oh,  come  on,  I'm  just  crazy  to  dance." 
"Well,  why  not  dance  with  your  wife?" 
"I'm  not  that  crazy." 
This  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  s.  h.  m.  g.—  Unkaloo. 
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The  Manzanita 

Conifnoed  /roTW  page  28 


NEWS  of  The  Manzanita's  second 
tragedy  threw  Prescott  into  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement.  People  gathered  on 
the  claim  in  little  groups  and  from  a  dis- 
tance stared  at  the  shaft  as  though  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  blast  of  death  shoot  from 
below.  Even  the  men  who  operated  the 
air  pump  approached  it  unwillingly,  for 
everyone  knew  that  Gulbransen  died  from 
poisoning  and  that  Drummond  lay  ill  from 
the  same  cause ;_  furthermore,  everyone 
knew  that  there  is  no  gas  in  a  silver  mine 
to  poison  people!  Ugly  rumors  began  to 
float  about;  stories  of  evil  spirits  and  ma- 
lignant ghosts.  It  was  said  that  the  mine 
was  haunted,  and  even  Robinson  made 
excuses  for  avoiding  the  claim.  He  begged 
Helen  to  keep  away  from  it,  and  he  told  her 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get 
men  to  work  the  mine.  Hanson  corrobor- 
ated this  and  the  purchase  offer  was  with- 
drawn before  he  went  back  to  Chicago. 

Helen  seemed  impressed,  but  she  made 
daily  trips  to  The  Manzanita,  and  ex- 
perienced no  bad  effects  from  her  visits. 
She  even  had  an  adventure. 

Sitting  absolutely  motionless  on  the  bed 
in  Larry  Skelton's  shack,  one  afternoon, 
she  was  so  absorbed  in  following  a  certain 
train  of  thought  that  she  had  lost  all  track  ' 
of  time,  and  only  realized  that  dusk  had 
fallen  when  something — perhaps  merely  the 
vibration  of  the  air — warned  her  that  an- 
other human  presence  was  near.  She  did 
not  move  but  stared  at  the  small  opening 
opposite,  which  had  served  Larry  as  a 
window,  and  slowly  a  head  raised  itself 


above  the  level  of  the  sill.  Helen  found 
herself  looking  directly  into  the  black  eyes 
of  an  Indian! 

'  She  sprang  to  the  door,  but  only  in  time 
to  see  some  agitation  among  the  thick 
brush.     The  Indian  had  disappeared. 

Robinson  heard  her  experience  with 
genuine  amazement  which  turned  rapidly 
to  blazing  anger.  He  smothered  a  curse, 
and  exploded:  "But  my  dear  Miss  Dupont, 
you  are  as  bad  as  the  boy.  Can't  you 
eastern  people  take  a  word  of  advice  in  the 
right  spirit?  I  swear  to  you  that  if  Indians 
take  to  prowling  on  the  claim,  a  man  isn't 
safe — much  less  a  woman!  Keep  away, 
for  God's  sake,  before  something  else 
happens!" 

SHE  kept  away  just  a  little  less  than 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  one  evening 
at  dusk,  she  bicycled  out  to  The  Manzanita 
and  after  making  a  wide  detour  and  hiding 
her  wheel,  she  settled  herself  in  a  thick 
clump  of  balsam  bushes  quite  near  the 
shaft.  She  was  accompanied  by  young 
Carliss  of  the  Police  Force.  None  would 
have  recognized  him  beneath  the  white 
beard  he  wore,  and  few  would  have  guessed 
why  he  carried  a  pair  of  white  mice  in  a  box. 

"Lower  them  into  the  mine,"  directed 
Helen,  "and  hold  tight  to  the  other  end  of 
the  rope.  Then  come  back  here  with  me 
and  prepare  for  a  long  vigil." 

Carliss  was  prepared  for  anything — ■ 
except  that  which  happened. 

The  keen  edge  had  begun  to  wear  off 
his  vigilance  and  his  eyelids  had  begun  to 
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droop,  when  ,•  the  sound  of  a  stealthily- 
approaching  body  galvanized  him  into 
instant  alertne.ss.  The  night  was  dark 
and  rather  windy,  so  that  both  seeing  and 
hearing  accurately  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  sensed  the  nearness  of  a  large 
body  which  evidently  composed  itself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  and  prepared 
to  share  the  watching.  The  hours  crawled 
by  like  years  and  lying  so  still  had  become 
acute  torture  when  there  was  a  mysterious 
hush  throughout  the  land,  then  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  A  bird  twittered  and  dawn 
crept  across  the  sky.  Both  Helen  and  her 
companion  strained  their  eyes  to  pierce 
the  gray  mist  and  see  their  vis-a-vis.  A 
moment  more  and  they  were  successful; 
with  a  prodigious  yawn,  a  huge  Indian 
arose  from  the  ground  and  slipped  off  into 
the  bush! 

Even  Helen  was  amazed.  For  the  Chief 
she  had  expected  to  see  happened  to  be  a 
squaw! 

"The  mice,"  she  said,  cutting  short  any 
discussion  or  conjecture.  "Pull  them  to 
the  surface!" 

Carliss  peered  curiously  into  the  box. 
"Good  God,  Miss  Dupont,"  he  cried, 
"the  two  of  'em  are  dead!" 

"Humph!"  commented  the  girl  fumbling 
with  something  at  her  belt. 

"I  thought  the  mine  was  pumped  a 
couple  of  days  ago!" 

CARLISS  raised  his  eyes  from  the  box 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  his  com- 
panion had  put  on  a  small  mask  not  unlike 
those  worn  in  the  trenches  except  that  it 
was  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  box  hang- 
ing on  her  belt.  This,  he  judged  correctly, 
held  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  girl  tied 
a  rope  around  her  slender  waist,  gave  him 
the  end  to  hold,  and  before  he  could  pro- 
test, she  had  disappeared  below  the  surface. 

The  drift  was  full  of  noises,  muffled 
blows,  sputterings,  rumblings.  Helen 
stood  a  moment  with  her  ear  against  a 
wall  of  rock,  then  went  briskly  up  the 
ladder  into  daylight. 

"Safe  and  sound,"  she  laughed  in  answer 
to  the  man's  anxious  look,  "and  ready  for 
another  jaunt,  I  want  to  locate  the 
habitat  of  our  co-watcher,  if  possible. 
Will  forty  winks  keep  you  going  till 
to-night?' 

They  made  coffee  on  a  heater  in  Larry's 
shack  and  when  the  morning  was  still 
young,  started  off  in  search  of  the  old 
squaw. 

As  neither  Helen  nor  her  companion 
were  good  woodsmen,  they  followed  many 
false  leads  before  finding  what  th«y  sought. 
But  eventually  they  came  upon  a  cluster 
of  trees  in  the  centre  of  which  was  well 
hidden  the  roughest  kind  of  lean-to.  It 
could  not  be  called  a  shack;  it  was  barely  a 
shelter.  A  few  stones  piled  together 
answered  for  a  fire-place.  A  flannel  shirt 
hung  drying  on  a  tree.  There  was  a  pail 
of  water,  and  near  it  Helen  caught  the 
gleam  of  bright  metal.  Stooping,  she 
picked  up  a  silver  drinking  cup  she  had 
once  given  Larry  Skelton.  "The  squaw 
herself  lay  beneath  a  bush,  and  enjoyed  a 
well-earned  rest.  She  had  provided  her- 
self against  the  elements  by  collecting 
several  wool  and  rubber  blankets. 

Helen  looked  hard  at  the  sleeping  woman 
a  moment,  then  motioned  Carliss  to  creep 
quietly  away. 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to  pinch 
her?"  asked  the  latter  when  out  of  ear-shot. 

"No  use,"  answered  the  girl.  "I  am 
banking  on  the  chance  that  she  hasn't 
found  what  she  is  watching  for.  When  she 
does,  we'll  have  to  invent  some  way  to 
make  her  talk." 

ALTHOUGH  Helen  confided  to  Robin- 
son pretty  freely  most  matters  per- 
taining to  the  mine,  she  did  not  worry  him 
with  an  account  of  her  last  adventure  on 
The  Manzanita.  Indeed,  she  told  no  one, 
not  even  Drummond,  who  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  up  and  about.  What  she 
did  tell  both  men  was  that  another  offer 
had  been  made  for  the  property  and  that 
the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Mining 
Corporation  would  arrive  in  Prescott  the 
day  following  but  one. 

"We'll  have  the  mine  well  pumped  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,"  she  announced, 
"and  pray  that  no  fatalities  occur  when  he 
goes  down  on  Thursday  morning." 

Robinson  dined  at  the  hotel  the  night 
Gaynor  came,  and  his  hearty  recommenda- 
tion of  the  property  given  in  a  technical 
way  was  not  without  its  weight  with  the 
engineer.  No  word  of  the  tragedies  was 
spoken,  and  the  group  separated  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  each  to  pursue  carefully 
scheduled  plans. 


As  soon  as  Robinson  left,  Helen  startled 
the  two  men  by  inviting  them  to  a  midnight 
party  on  The  Manzanita.  She  would 
answer  no  question,  but  led  them  to  a  spot 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Sheriff  and 
Carliss,  and  where  each  was  provided  with 
a  bicycle.  Arrived  at  the  claim  after  a 
swift,  silent  ride,  Helen  arranged  her  men 
in  ainbush,  wondering  the  while  whether 
a  pair  of  black  beady  eyes  watched  her 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  minutes  passed  slowly  and  the 
Sheriff  began  to  fidget  and  try  to  ease  his 
cramped  muscles.  His  manner  argued 
that  this  expedition  was,  in  his  opinion  at 
least,  a  mistake. 

CRACK!  A  twig  snapped,  and  Helen 
touched  him  to  enjoin  silence.  Truly, 
something  was  creeping  cautiously  through 
the  shadows  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
mine. 

The  Sheriff  grasped  his  Colt  and  quiver- 
ed with  excitement.  There  it  was — the 
huge  bulk  of  a  man,  silhouetted  splendidly 
against  the  waxy  blossoms  of  the  man- 
zanita bush. 

He  disappeared  down  the  shaft,  coming 
to  the  surface  almost  immediately  with 
what  looked  like  a  tin  pie  plate.  Into 
this  he  poured  a  white  substance  from  each 
of  his  side  pockets  and  then  added  some- 
thing from  a  bottle.  The  entire  mixture, 
he  carried  with  care  to  the  shaft  once  more 
and  disappeared  with  it. 

But  his  shoulders  were  no  sooner  above 
the  surface  than,  with  a  blood-curdling 
whoop,  an  old  squaw  leaped  from  the 
bush  and  fell  savagely  upon  him. 

For  a  moment,  the  men  of  Helen's  party 
were  too  stupefied  to  move,  then  with  one 
accord  they  got  to  their  feet  and  joined  the 
fight. 

The  Indian  was  obviously  bent  on 
strangling  the  life  from  her  victim,  and  the 
Sheriff  and  Carliss,  following  the  establish- 
ed order  of  things,  gave  their  attention  to 
protecting  a  white  man,  forcibly  tearing 
ten  brown  fingers  from  his  throat.  She 
turned  ferociously  upon  them,  and  the 
Sheriff  had  raised  the  butt  of  his  revolver 
to  strike  her  when  a  sharp  cry  from  Helen 
stayed  his  hand.  "Stop!"  cried  the  girl. 
"Stop!  Can't  you  boys  see  it's  Larry 
Skelton?  Put  your  bracelets  on  Robin- 
son!" 

IN  spite  of  the  hour,  the  clamor  for 
explanations  was  so  insistent  that  Helen 
led  the  way  to  Larry's  shack  and  prepared 
to  tell  her  story.  The  men  sat  on  the 
floor  around  her,  all  save  Robinson,  who, 
cursing  and  choking,  lay  shackled  outside. 
"Don't  think  I  am  like  the  story-book 
detective,"  she  began,  "who  could  divine 
the  moment  I  saw  the  first  body,  that 
Larry  Skelton  was  alive.  No,  indeed! 
But  as  long  as  I  could  not  see  who  it  was, 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  stay  about  and 
learn  anything  to  be  picked  up.  Among 
certain  facts  I  came  across  was  one  which 
struck  me  as  significant — Larry  Skelton 
had  staked  his  claim  some  time  before 
the  owner  of  The  Cherokee!" 

She  paused,  but  as  none  of  them  seemed 
to  see  the  connection  she  continued: 

"My  first  uneasiness  grew  into  a  definite 
suspicion  when  Robinson  consistently 
refused  to  allow  either  my  cousin  or  me 
to  enter  his  mine.  After  that,  I  managed 
to  get  a  piece  of  his  dump  and  discovered 
that  it  was  identical  with  Larry's  vein. 
The  question  most  natural  was — Why 
should  he  keep  all  this  secret?  Answer: 
because  having  followed  Larry's  vein 
accidentally  (or  by  some  devious  manner 
known  to  all  miners)  he  had  staked  on  ad- 
joining property,  had  sunk  his  shaft  as 
near  the  boundary  as  was  plausible,  and 
was  working  back,  actually  taking  pay  dirt 
from  The  Manzanita!" 

Drummond  uttered  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. "Did  you  know  this?"  he  demand- 
ed turning  to  the  young  miner. 

"Sure.    Like  Helen  I  giiessed  a  lot  and 
then  besides,  I  heard  his  night  gang.    They 
only  worked  at  my  end  at  night." 
"Tell  us  more,"  urged  Helen. 
"Well,"  said  Larry,  "in  spite  of  his  ap- 
parent friendliness  and  the  fact  that  he 
knew  my  claim  as  well  as  I  did.  he  wouldn't 
let  me  go  down  The  Cherokee!   His  ex- 
cuses were  good,  but  after  a  while  they 
made  me  suspicious.     Then  one  morning  a 
piece  of  my  ladder  gave  way  and  I  nearly 
got  a  nasty  tumble.     Of  course,  there  was 
no  proof,  but  the  thing  looked  as  though 
someone  had  tampered  with  it.    Another 
time  a  bit  of  dynamite  went  off  just  as  I  got 
to  the  top.     I  knew  darned  well  tha. 
hadn't  left  any  fuse  lighted;  how  it  caugi 
is  still  a  mystery.    I  suppose  he  could  havt 
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now  being  made  at  Brantford  to  meet 
the  Canadian  demand 

Prednced  on  this   Loom 
Weaves   your  name   in   full,    initials   or  monograms,    on   a 
fine  cam'bric  tape 

Names  and   Initials   can    be    woven    in    Red.    Blue,    Black, 
Navy,  Green  or  Yellow  on  White  or  Black  Tapes. 
They  identify  your  linens,  woollen  and  knitted  garments. 
Protect  them   from    loss. 

Orders  filled  in  a  week  or  ten  days  through  your  dealer. 
or  write  ub  direct  for  samples  and  order  blanks.  Any 
one    individual    name    for 

3     doz..     $1.00  6    do7..,     $1.50 

12    d»z.,      2.25  24    doz..      4.00 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc.,  Box  9300,  Brantford,  Ontario 


'Cascarets  '  act  on  Liver  and  Bowels  without  Griping  or  Sickening  you — 
So  Con/enientI  You  wake  up  with  your  Head  Clear,  Complex4on  Rosy, 
Breath   and   Stomach   Sweet — No   Biliousness,    Headache   or  Upset  Stomach. 


Test  Your 
Tire  Pressure  Frequently 

It  is  not  enoug-h  to  fill  your  tires  up  to  the 
requisite  inflation — they  must  be  kept  at  that 
inflation.  A  tire  may  be  below  pressure  and 
yet  look  and  feel  fully  inflated. 

Take  no  chances.  Insufficiently  inflated  tires  mean  not 
only  rapid  destruction  of  tlie  tires  themselves,  but 
wasteful  consumption  of  Baseline.  It  takes  sometimes 
^is  much  as  25%  more  gasoline  to  pull  a  soft  tire  over 
the  road. 

Measure  your  tire  pressure  daily  with  a  SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL   TIRE    PRESSURE   GAUGE   and    be   sure. 

A  SCHRADEKS  SON 

AtJ«h.,."„  Canada  ^34  King  street  East,  Toronto,  Canada 

London,  Eng.  New  York  Chicago 

^^^\  TRADE  MARK  REOD      CANADA 

\C/IRADEB 

\J  UNIVERSAL" 
PRESSURE  GAUGE*-"^ 


had  something  t^mouldering.  .  .But  the 
big  thing  was  the  gas.  My  breath  took 
spells;  dashed  aueer  in  a  fellow  as  strong 
as  an  ox.  Using  an  electric  lamp,  of 
course,  I  wasn't  warned  by  a  flickering 
candle  or  one  that  would  not  light.  I 
used  to  feel  as  though  no  air  at  all  got  to 
me,  and  sometimes  I  would  be  fearfully 
sick  after  coming  to  the  surface.  Then 
one  hot  night  as  I  lay  near  the  shaft  trying 
to  figure  out  what  had  gone  wrong  with"  my 
lungs,  Robinson  sneaked  along.  He  went 
through  the  same  performance  you  saw 
to-night  and  although  I  did  not  understand 
what  it  was,  I  knew  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  my  health.  I  kept  mum  and 
could  hardly  wait  until  morning  to  take 
the  story  to  the  police.  But  the  first 
person  I  saw  in  Prescott  was  old  Pat — you 
remember  Harvey  Patterson,  Jim,  third 
year  Med.  when  I  was  a  Fre.shman,  but  a 
fraternity  brother — well,  Pat  was  out  on 
some  Convention  and  T  told  him  the  tale 
'Hanging  is  too  good  for  the  Chemical 
Criminal,'  he  said,  'I  wish  I  could  stay  and 
help  you  pickle  him  in  his  own  acids!  But 
isn't    there    something    else    I    can     do?' 

"In  a  flash  the  wild  scheme  came  to  me 
and  I  put  it  up  to  Harvey.  In  a  word,  he 
brought  from  the  hospital  a  chap  who  had 
no  further  use  for  his  body,  brought  it  out 
to  The  Manzanita,  did  something  to  the 
face,  dressed  it  up  in  my  clothes,  and  we 
dumped  it  down  the  shaft.  He  also  got 
me  this  attractive  outfit  and  bought  me 
enough  provisions  to  last  six  months.  I 
disappeared,  and  Robinson  after  finding 
the  body  he  thought  belonged  to  me,  went 
serenely  ahead  in  The  Cherokee." 

Drummond  interrupted  just  here  to 
remark,  "Well,  I  cannot  imagine  how  you. 
of  all  people,  could  have  hung  around  for 
six  weeks  waiting  for  something  to  happen! 
The  disguise  idea  I  can  understand,  but 
why  a  woman — why  not  a  man  who  could 
get  a  job  in  Robinson's  mine  and  fa.sten  the 
guilt  on  him  at  once?" 

_  "If  you  mean  why  didn't  I  get  a  buck's 
disguise,  it  was  too  dangerous.  All  the 
Indians  are  well  known  to  the  Reservation 
officials,  not  to  mention  one  another.  I 
couldn't  have  kept  up  the  bluff  ten  minutes 
at  large  among  them,  and  besides,  no 
Indians  work  in  the  mines.  To  wear  a  long 
beard  and  pose  as  having  come  from 
Australia  or  somewhere  would  not  have  put 
me  much  further.  The  Sheriff,  here,  will 
tell  you  that  strict  tab  is  kept  on  all  new- 
comers, and  even  at  that  I  couldn't  have 
secured  a  job  in  The  Cherokee,  for  Robinson 
has  his  men  picked,  and  the  mine  is  jealous- 
ly guarded  day  and  night." 

"Still — "  began  Drummond. 

"Let  him  finish,  Jim,"  said  Helen. 

"You  are  right  in  thinking  the  time  was 
long,  old  man,"  Larry  continued.  "Damned 
long,  it  was,  and  had  I  dreamed  that  you 
would  have  allowed  six  weeks  to  pass  with- 
out trying  to  get  in  touch  with  me,  I  would 
have  devised  some  means  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  head  sooner.  Of  course,  I 
wanted  sufficient  time  to  elapse  to  render 
that  other  body  unrecognizable,  but  every 
day  I  counted  on  seeing  you  out  here  with 
Helen." 

"And  when  we  came  you  didn't  take  any 
noticeable  precautions  to  insure  our 
safety,"  observed  the  older  man  with  a 
tinge  of  irony. 

"Because  I  had  supreme  faith  in  Helen," 
said  the  boy  simply,  "but  believe  me,  I  had 
many  an  anxious  moment!  When  did  you 
know  about  the  gas?"  he  asked  turr)iiig  to 
her. 

_  "When  Gulbransen  died.  Up  to  that 
time,  I  almost  thought  you  had  been  a 
victim.  But  how  to  prove  it — how  to 
catch  Robinson — that  was  the  trouble. 
You  remember,"  she  went  on,  speaking  to 


the  group,  "that  after  each  of  the  bodies 
were  found,  we  had  the  mine  pumped  be- 
fore any  one  went  down.  I  had  nothing  to 
work  upon.  I  went  to  the  bottom — with 
a  gas  mask — day  after  day  myself,  hoping 
to  find  a  clue,  a  pocket  perhaps  into  which 
gas  was  being  pumped.  But  failing,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  trap  could  be  laid, 
and  I  invented  a  representative  of  the 
Pacific  Mining  Corporation.  Mr  Gaynor 
really  is  a  member  of  the  Portland  Detec- 
tive Agency.  In  the  meantime,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Robinson's  story 
of  the  Indians  was  a  myth,  and  as  for  the 
camouflaged  specimen — well,  I  confess  the 
night  you  looked  in  the  window,  Larry,  I 
was  uncertain,  but  after  we  had  caught  you 
watching  the  mine  all  night,  I  knew.  No 
Indian  deliberately  seeks  an  encounter  with 
Evil  Spirits  and  ghosts!  And  your  wood- 
land home  without  a  single  native  blanket 
— "  she  burst  into  a  girlish  chuckle. 
"Why,  dear  boy,  your  fire-nlace  would  have 
shamed  a  Boy  Scout,  much  less  an  Indian!" 
"So  Robinson  fell  into  the  trap?"  asked 
Drummond. 

"He  fell  hard.  When  he  heard  that  an 
other  buyer  was  coming  to  make  a  bid  on 
the  property  he  hoped  to  get  for  a  gong,  ht- 
waited  until  after  the  pumping  had  been 
done,  then  got  to  work.  Without  doing 
any  testing,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  hii? 
•ystem  was — " 

"How  can  you  tell  that?"  interruptt-i 
Gaynor,  incredulously. 

"Because  I  took  the  pains  to  discover 
that  before  coming  to  Prescott,  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  employed  in  a  grain  elevator 
Now  grain  is  often  aflJicted  with  a  small 
insect  called  a  weevil  and  to  rid  it  of  this 
pest,  a  unique  method  is  used.  Carbon 
dioxide  is  generated  at  the  top  of  the  eleva- 
tor, and  being  about  20  per  cent  heavier 
than  air,  it  gradually  percolates  through 
the  grain  to  the  bottom  of  the  elevator, 
hanging  there  like  a  suffocating  cloud.  It 
has  to  be  artificially  fanned  out  before  the 
workmen  can  enter  the  building.  What 
could  be  simpler  than  to  generate  carbon 
dioxide  by  putting  a  few  chunks  of  lime- 
stone in  a  pan  and  covering  them  with 
some  hydrochloric  acid?  Then,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  this  deadly,  odor- 
less mixture,  a  little  oyanic  acid,  made  by 
adding  cyanide  potassium  to  the  other,  was 
a  happy  thought.  I  sniffed  the  bitter 
almond  odor  of  the  latter  while  you  all 
were  fighting." 

"Well,  I'll  be  dam—"  the  Sheriff  caught 
himself  just  in  time.  "And  where  do  you 
think  he  put  it,  Ma'am?" 

"Oh,  I  found  his  hiding  place,"  answered 
Helen.  "With  considerable  ingenuity,  he 
had  scraped  a  sort  of  shelf  in  between  the 
logs  which  form  the  lagging.  There,  he 
slipped  the  plate  knowing  it  was  as  securely 
hidden  as  though  surrounded  by  the  Wall 
of  China.  Only  a  person  suspicious  of 
gas,  intermittently  generated,  would  have 
dreamed  of  looking  along  the  shaft,  and 
then,  friend  Robinson  had  craftily  put  it  on 
the  side  opposite  the  ladder,  so  that  the 
searcher  ordinarily  would  have  his  back  to 
it.  You  will  find  the  plate  in  a  little 
pocket  dug  about  four  feet  from  the  top. 
It  would  have  been  a  risk  to  take  it  too  far 
down.  He  might  have  breathed  more  than 
he  wanted,  himself,  before  reaching  purer 
air.  And  now,"  she  ended,  rising,  "you 
must  get  me  a  souvenir,  Jim,  before  taking 
me  back  to  New  York." 

"A  ton  of  silver?"  joked  Gaynor. 
"The  Indian   costume?"  asked   Drum- 
mond. 

"Robinson's   scalp?"   suggested    Larry. 

"No."    The  girl  smiled,  but  in  the  fast 

strengthening    daylight   her   face    looked 

drawn   and   tired,    "get   me   a   cluster    of 

manzanita  flowers." 


The   Diamond   Hunters 

Continued  from  page  26 


would  search  us,  because  he  knew  well 
enough  that  Hekkoma  didn't  gather  up 
those  stones  for  his  health.  However," 
and  he  emptied  eleven  irregular  shapen 
objects  from  the  cavity  in  the  spear  head, 
"I'll  bet  you've  never  seen  a  collection 
like  that  in  your  life,  Zeb." 

The  master-mariner's  great  hand  trembled 
as  he  touched  the  things  with  awe  and 
reverence. 

"Why — why — you  don't  mean — then 
you  did  get  'em?"  Zeb  blurted  out.  "They're 
diamonds,  ain't  they,  Herrick?" 

"Just  about  the  finest  kind  of  diamonds 
that  any  jeweler  ever  sold.   I  got  'em  just 


before  you  raised  the  alarm  back  there. 
I  was  afraid  you'd  show  too  much  of  your 
hand  if  you  knew  what  there  was  tucked 
away  in  that  spearhead,  Zeb.  You  never 
was  a  poker  player." 

"I'm  going  to  stop  the  first  boat  we 
meet  with  wireless  on  board,"  said  the 
skipper,  with  a  curious  look  in  his  eyes. 
"There's  a  little  woman  who'd  like  to 
know  about  this.  You  see  Herrick. 
there's  Ellen,  our  youngest — " 

But  though  Herrick  smiled,  he  wasn't 
listening.  His  fancy  was  already  turning 
to  a  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  the  finest  girl 
between  Seattle  and  Hoboken. 


MacLean's    MagajZine 
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The  Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  page  17 


could  think  so;  but  I've  believed  st)  many 
false  yarn^  on  the  strength  of  a  man's 
manner,  and  disbelieved  so  many  true  ones 
on  the  same  evidence,  that  I  no  longer 
trust  my  own  judgment.  But  please  don[t 
be  annoyed.  If  your  mental  condition  is 
such  as  you  describe  I'm  proposing  the 
most  scientific  treatment  you  can  get  in 
New  York.  In  addition  to  that  I  know 
that  Dr.  Glegg  has  had  a  number  of  such 
cases  and  has  cured  them." 

"You  know  that?" 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  they've 
been  cured  while  under  his  care.  I  think 
I've  heard  him  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they've  cured  themselves.  Without  know- 
ing much  of  the  malady  I  rather  think  it's 
one  of  those  in  which  time  restores  the 
ruptured  tissues,  with  the  aid  of  mental 
rest."  ■ 

"If  that's  all— " 

"Oh,  I  don't  say  that  it's  all;  but  as  far 
as  I  understand  it's  a  large  part  of  it. 
But  then  I  don't  understand  very  much. 
That's  why  I'm  suggesting—" 

"I  could  get  mental  rest  of  my  own  ac- 
cord if — " 

"Ye-s?     If— what?" 

"If  I  could  find  out  who— who  I  am." 

"And  you've  no  clues  at  all?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Have  you  heard  no  names  that  were 
familiar  to  you—?" 

"Scores  of  them;  but  none  with  which  I 
could  connect  myself." 

"And  did  you  think  I  could  find  out  for 
you  what  you  yourself  have  not  been  able 
to  discover?" 

"I  didn't  know  but  what  you  might 
have  means." 

"What  means  could  I  have?  As  far  as 
I've  ever  heard  the  only  way  of  tracing  a 
lost  man  is  through  the  police — with 
detectives — and  publicity — descriptions  in 
the  papers  —  photographs  thrown  on 
screens — that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  other  way." 

I  took  perhaps  two  minutes,  perhaps 
three,  to  ponder  these  possibilities.  In  the 
end  they  seemed  to  magnify  my  misfor- 
tune. 

"Then,  sir,  that's  all  you  can  do  for  me? 

"Remember  that  I  should  be  doing  a 
great  deal  if  I  got  you  to  put  yourself 
under  Dr.  Glegg." 

"In  the  free  psychopathic  ward  of  a 
sanitarium  for  diseases  of  the  brain — to 
be  watched." 

"To  be  under  observation.  There's  a 
difference.'' 

"All  the  observation  in  the  world 
wouldn't  tell  Dr.  Glegg  more  than  I'm 
telling  you  now." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  would.  It  would  tell  him — 
it  would  tell  me — you  must  excuse  me, 
you  know — but  the  situation  obliges  me 
to  speak  frankly — it  would  tell  him — it 
would  tell  me — whether  or  not  you're 
telling  me  the  truth." 

"So  you  don't  believe  me?" 

"How  can  I  believe  you,  on  the  strength 
of  this  one  interview?" 

"But  how  could  I  convince  you  in  a 
dozen  interviews?" 

"You  couldn't.  Nothing  would  con- 
vince but  something  in  the  way  of  outside 
proof — or  Dr.  Glegg's  report." 

I  rose,  not  as  I  did  before,  but  slowly, 
and  I  hoped  with  dignity. 

"Then  I  see  no  reason,  sir,  for  taking 
your  time  any  longer — " 

He  too  rose,  businesslike,  imperturbable. 
"My  dear  young  man,  I  must  leave  that 
to  you.     My  time  is  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal and  all  my  goodwill." 
"Thanks." 

"And  I'll  go  as  far  as  to  say  this,  that  I 
think  the  probabilities  are  in  your  favor. 
I  will  even  add  that  if  I  hadn't  thought  so 
in  a  hundred  other  cases,  in  which  men 
whom  I  pitied — trusted — and  aided — 
were  making  me  a  dupe — You  see,  I've 
been  at  this  thing  a  good  many  years — " 
Managing  somehow  to  bow  myself  out  I 
got  into  the  air  again.  I  attributed  my 
wrath  to  the  circumstance  of  not  being 
taken  at  my  word;  but  the  real  pang  lay 
in  the  thought  of  being  watched,  as  a  type 
of  mild  lunatic  and  a  pauper. 

XIII 

1HAD  made  this  experiment  as  a  con- 
cession to  what  you  will  consider  com- 
mon-Ednse.  Ever  since  landing  in  New 
York  the  idea  that  the  natural  thing  to  do 
was   to    make   my   situation    known    had 


haunted  me.  Well,  I  had  made  it  known 
much  against  the  grain,  with  results  such 
as  I  had  partly  expected.  I  had  laid  my- 
self open  to  the  semi-accusation  of  trump- 
ing up  a  cock-and-bull  story  to  get  money 
under  false  pretences. 

So  no  one  could  help  me  but  myself! 
I  had  felt  that  from  the  first,  and  now  I 
was  confirmed  in  the  conviction.  It  was 
useless  either  to  complain  or  to  rebel. 
Certain  things  were  to  be  done,  and  no 
choice  remained  with  me  but  to  do 
them  in  the  heartiest  way  possible.  I 
had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  heartier  the  way 
the  more  likely  I  was  to  attain  to  the 
mental  rest  which  was  apparently  a  con- 
dition of  mv  recovery. 

From  this  point  of  view  work  became 
even  more  pressing  than  before,  and  I 
searched  myself  for  things  that  I  could  do. 
Of  all  my  experiences  this  was  the  most 
baffling.  In  the  same  way  that  I  knew  I  ' 
had  enjoyed  a  generous  income  I  knew  I 
had  never  been  an  idler.  That  is,  I  knew 
it  by  the  habit  of  a  habit.  I  had  the 
habit  of  a  habit  of  occupation.  I  got  up 
each  morning  with  a  sense  of  things  to  do. 
Finding  nothing  to  be  done  I  felt  thwarted, 
irritated,  uneasy  in  the  conscience.  I 
must  always  have  worked,  even  if  pay  had 
not  been  a  matter  of  importance. 

But  what  had  I  worked  at?  I  had  not 
been  a  doctor,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  clergy- 
man, nor  a  banker,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a 
manufacturer,  nor  a  teacher,  nor  a  journal- 
ist, nor  a  writer,  nor  a  painter,  nor  an 
actor,  nor  a  sculptor,  nor  a  civil  engineer. 
All  this  was  easy  to  test  by  the  things  I 
didn't  know  and  couldn't  do.  I  could 
ride  and  drive  and  run  a  motor-car.  I 
had  played  tennis  and  golf,  and  taken  an 
interest  in  yachting  and  aviation.  I  could 
not  say  that  I  had  played  polo,  but  I  had 
looked  on  at  matches,  and  had  also  fre- 
quented horse-races.  These  facts  came 
to  me  not  so  much  as  memories,  but  as 
part  of  a  general  equipment.  But  I 
could  find  no  sense  of  a  professii^n. 

Thrown  back  on  the  occupations  I  can 
only  class  as  nondescript  I  began  looking 
for  a  job.  That  is,  I  began  to  study  the 
advertised  lists  of  "Wants"  in  the  hope  of 
finding  someone  in  search  of  the  special 
line  of  aptitude  implied  by  cultivation. 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  books,  of  pic- 
tures, ( f  tapestries,  of  prints.  Music  was 
as  familiar  to  me  as  to  most  people  who 
have  sat  through  a  great  many  concerts, 
and  I  had  followed  such  experiments  as 
those  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  and 
Miss  Horniman's  Players  in  Manchester 
in  connection  with  the  stage. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  clamor  for 
these  accomplishments  in  the  press  of  New 
York  and  the  neighboring  cities,  the  end  of 
a  week's  study  finding  me  just  where  I  be- 
gan. For  chauffeurs  and  salesmen  there 
were  chances;  but  for  people  of  my  order 
of  attainment  there  were  none.  I  thought 
of  what  Mildred  Averill  had  said  during 
our  last  conversation: 

"After  all,  what  the  world  wants  is 
producers;  and  the  moment  one  doesn't 
produce — " 

She  had  left  her  sentence  there  because 
all  had  been  said.  The  world  wanted 
producers  and  was  ready  to  give  them 
work.  It  would  also  give  them  pay — 
after  a  fashion.  One  producer  might  get 
much  and  another  little,  but  everyone 
would  get  something.  The  secret  of 
getting  most  evidently  lay  in  producing 
the  thing  most  wanted. 

I  remembered  too  that  Mildred  Averill 
had'  defined  the  producer  as  he  seemed  to 
her. 

"I  suppose  I  mean  all  who  contribute, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  men- 
tally or  physically,  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
needs  in  living." 

There  again,  the  more  vital  the  need  the 
greater  the  contribution,  and  needs  when 
you  analyzed  them  were  mostly  elemen- 
tary. The  more  elemental  you  were  the 
closer  you  lived  to  the  stratum  the  world 
couldn't  do  without.  That  stratum  was 
basic;  it  was  bedrock.  Wherever  you 
went  you  had  to  walk  on  it,  and  not  on 
mountain-peaks  or  in  the  air. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  these  deductions. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  gross  thing  in  life  that 
salesmen  and  chauffeurs  should  be  more  in 
demand  than  men  who  could  tell  you  at  a 
glance  the  difference  between  a  Henri 
Deux  and  a  Jacobean  piece  of  furniture, 
or  explain  the  weaves  and  designs  of  a 


Actual  Size 

of  Puffed  Wheat 
grains  is  8  times 
normal  wheat — -all 
due  to  steam  ex- 
plosion. 


Wheat  Grains 
as   they   grow 


Witching  Foods 

But  Also  Scientific 

These  bubble  grains — flimsy,  flaky,  toasted  —  seem  ■dimply 
tidbits  to  enjoy. 

They  seem  to  breakfast  what  dessert  i.<  to  a  dinner  —  a  de- 
lightful garnish. 

But  that's  a  wrong  impression. 

Puffed  grains  were  invented  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  —  a 
scientific  man.     And  there's  deep  reason  for  them. 

To  Make  Whole  Wheat  Digest 

Take  wheat,  for  instance  —  a  premier  grain.  Nature  stores  min- 
erals in  the  outer  coat,  and  other  needed  elements.  Without  them 
children  suffer. 

Yet  that  outer  coat,  under  usual  methods, 
goes  largely  undigested. 

Prof.  Anderson's  method  applies  to  wheat 
an  hour  of  fearful  heat.  Then  the  grains  are 
shot  from  guns.  Thus  12.5  million  steam  ex- 
plosions are  caused  in  every  kernel.  And 
every  food  cell  is  so  blasted  that  it  easily 
digests. 

Thus  every  atom  feeds.  This  whole-wheat 
food  means  whole-wheat  nutriment. 

So  with  Puflfed  Rice.  The  food  cells  are  all 
broken.  The  result  is  airy,  nut-like  globules 
—  fascinating  foods.  But  also  foods  which 
yield    their    precious    elements. 
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Business  Dry  ?    Not  Much  ! 

DON'T  you  remember  wondering,  when  you  .were  a 
little  Tad,  what  fun  those  great  big  chaps  of  twenty 
or  so  had?     They  didn't  go  "bobbing" — they  didn't 
spin  tops. 

THEN  you  remember,  perhaps,  how,  at  twenty  or  so 
you  rather  pitied  the  old  fellows  of  thirty-five   or 
fifty  who  didn't  dance  (in  those  days)  or  do  anything 
much. 

BUT  now,  at  thirty-five,  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  you  find 
there  is  plenty  of  interest  in  life.     The  form  of  fun 
may  change,  perhaps  the  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
fun — but  fun,  interest,  there  still  is. 

Business  is  Rightly  Called  a  Game 

USINESS  is  the  interest — the  fun — for  many  of  us. 
We  enjoy  playing  ourselves  and  we  enjoy  reading 
about  the  play  of  others. 

This  is  why  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  deal- 
ing with  business,  is  bright,  entertaining,  a 
welcome  week-end  guest  in  some  eight 
thousand  homes. 

Consider  some  of  the  articles  in  a  recent  issue : 


B 


A  sketch  of  George  Sumner,  the 
newly  appointed  head  of  Mont- 
real's Board  of  Trade — a  man  who 
is  at  work  every  day  at  8  a.m.,  but 
who  has  found  time  to  become  an 
expert  photographer  and  art  critic. 

Peter  McArthur's  new  suit — deal- 
ing with  the  farmer  writer's 
boasted    purchase    of    an    all    wool 


suit  for  $45;  speaking  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  this  with  one 
he  could  have  bought  prior  to  the 
war,  and  showing'  what  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  each  in  eggs 
and  wheat. 

A  $4,000,000  stook  offering  coming 
for   new   movie   chain. 
Canada      proposes      to      pick      and 
choose  her  immigrants. 


The  Financial  Post  Editorials  Have    a 
Kick   Behind   Them 

<«\  jARSE"  HENRY   WATTERSON,  the  famous   Demucrat  Editor, 
•^'■'-  tells  in  his  reminiscences  of  being  criticized  for  himself  criticiz- 
ing  the    Democratic   party.      Marse   Henry   replied    in    his   paper   by 
quoting : 

"Things  have  come  to  a  hell  of  a  pass 
when  a  man  can't  wallop  his  own  jackass." 

THE    FINANCIAL    POST    is    willing    to    wallop    anything— but    it 
doesn't  wallop  just  for  the  fun  of  walloping.    It  wallops  to  achieve 
something. 

Consider  Some  Recent  Editorials: 


"Give  Drury  a   Chance" 

A  N  editorial  describing  the 
"sniping"  by  the  daily  press 
at  the  farmer  Government  -<id- 
mitting  certain  mistakes  of  inex- 
perience but  calling  for  fair  play; 
instancing  how  J.  K.  L.  Ross,  heir 
to  many  millions,  was  put,  by  his 
father,  in  a  position  where  he 
could  make  mistakes  in  order 
that  he  might  win  through  to 
success. 


"Foolish    Defiance   of    Canadian 
Law" 

SCORING    of   the    Fort 


A 


Francis  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany for  refusal  to  admit  the 
sheriff,  and  in  other  ways  pre- 
judicing the  public  against  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  as  a 
whole. 


S.  R.  Parsons  Now  Butts  Into  Insurance 

AN  editorial  telling  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association's 
mutual  insurance  schemes  which  went  wrong,  and  pleading  for 
a  big  man  to  manage  the  CM. A.  "The  most  useful  and  necessary 
institution   in   all   Canada." 

There's  life  in  each  issue  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  It  will  help 
you  keep  informed  on  important  financial  and  business  matters.  It 
is  a  paper  for  the  leaders  of  thought  in  each  community,  be  they 
rich  or  not.     Fill  in  and  send  to  us  the  attached  coupon. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $3.00  PER  YEAR  (52  ISSUES) 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST 


Montreal 


143-153  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 


Winnipeg 


Annual  Subscription  $3.00. 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA, 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Please  enter  me  as  a  regular  subscriber,  commencing  at  once. 
l:ffi'fSS?iJi  $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 
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Please  write  plainly. 


Flemish  tapestry  as  distinguished  from  a 
Gobelins  or  Aubusson.  I  was  eager  to 
prove  my  qualifications  for  a  place  in  life 
to  be  not  without  value.  To  have  nothing 
to  do  was  bad  enough;  but  to  be  unfit  to  do 
anything  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  im- 
becility. 

So  I  made  several  attempts,  of  which  one 
will  serve  as  an  instance  of  all. 

WALKING  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  at- 
tracted by  the  shop-windows  I 
couldn't  help  being  struck  by  New  York's 
love  of  the  antique.  To  me  the  antique 
was  familiar.  Boyd  Averill  had  asked  me 
if  I  hadn't  sold  it.  I  had  said  I  hadn't— 
but  why  not?  Beauty  surely  entered  into 
the  sum  total  of  our  needs  in  living,  and 
I  had  moreover  often  named  it  to  myself  as 
the  thread  of  flame  by  which  I  should  find 
my  way. 

All  the  same  it  required  some  effort  to 
walk  into  any  of  these  storehouses  of  the 
loot  of  castles  and  cathedrals  and  offer  my 
services  as  judge  and  connoisseur.  On 
the  thresholds  of  three  I  lost  my  courag* 
and  stepped  back.  It  was  only  after 
stopping  before  a  fourth — the  window 
severely  simple  with  three  ineffable  moon- 
white  jars  set  against  a  background  of 
violet  shot  with  black — that  I  reasoned 
myself  into  taking  the  step.  It  was  a 
case  of  de  I'audace.  de  I'audace,  et  encore  de 
I'audace.  By  audacity  alone  were  high 
things  accomplished  and  great  fortunes 
won.  Before  I  could  recoil  from  this  com- 
mendable reflection  I  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

I  found  myself  in  a  gallery  resembling 
certain  venerable  sacristies.  The  floor 
was  carpeted  in  red;  the  walls  lined  with 
cabinets  panelled  in  ebony,  their  doors 
discreetly  closed  on  the  treasures  inside. 
In  a  corner  an  easel  supported  a  black- 
framed  flower-piece,  probably  by  Huys- 
mans.  On  a  well-preserved  Elizabethan 
table  partly  covered  with  a  square  of 
filet  lace  was  a  tea-service  of  Nantgarw  or 
Rockingham.  Nothing  could  have  been . 
more  in  accordance  with  my  own  ideas  of 
conducting  a  business  than  this  absence 
of  crude  display. 

I  had  leisure  to  make  these  observations 
because  the  only  other  visible  occupant  of 
the  shop,  if  I  may  use  the  word  of  a  shrine 
so  dignified,  was  a  young  lady  who  moved 
slowly  toward  me  down  the  gallery. 
She  was  in  the  neatest  black,  with  only  a 
string  of  pearls  for  ornament.  Healthily 
pale,  with  fair  hair  carefully  "Marcelled," 
her  hands  resting  on  each  other  in  front 
of  her,  she  approached  me  with  a  faint 
smile    that    emphasized    her    composure. 

"You  wish — ?" 

I  had  not  considered  the  words  in  which 
I  should  frame  my  application,  so  I 
stammered: 

"I — I  thought  I — I  might  be  of — of 
some  use  here." 

The  faint  smile  faded,  but  the  com- 
posure remained  as  before. 

"Some— what?" 

"Use.  I — I  understand  these  things. 
That  tea-service  now — it's  Rockingham — 
or  Nantgarw  —  possibly  Chelsea.  The 
three  moon-white  jars  in  the  window — 
two  of  them  gourd-shaped — " 

"Did  you  want  to  look  at  them?" 

"No,"  I  blurted  out;  "to — to  sell  them." 

"Sell  them?  How  do  you  mean?  We 
mean  to  sell  them  ourselves." 

"But  don't  you  ever — ever  need — 
what  shall  I  call  it?  an  extra  hand? 
Don't  you  ever  have  a  place  for  that?" 

She  grew  nervous,  and  yet  not  so  nervous 
as  to  lose  the  power  of  keeping  me  in  play. 

"Oh,  yes!  Certainly!  An — extra  hand! 
I'll  call  Mr.  Che-ssland.  Mr.  Chessland! 
Please  -pfease — come  here.  Lovely  day, 
isn't  it?"  she  continued,  as  a  short,  thick- 
set figure  came  waddling  from  the  back  of 
the  premises.  "We  don't  often  have  such 
lovely  weather  at  this  time  of  year — 
though  sometimes  we  do — we  do  very  often 
don't  we? — You  never  can  tell  about 
weather,  can  you?" 

Mr.  Chessland,  who  was  more  Armenian 
than  his  name,  having  come  near  enough 
to  keep  an  eye  on  me  she  fell  back  toward 
him,  whispering  something  to  which  he 
rephed  only  in  pantomime.  Only  in 
pantomime  he  replied  to  me,  pursing  his 
rosy  thick  lips,  and  lifting  his  hands  palms 
outward,  as  in  some  form  of  Oriental 
supplication,  pushing  me  with  repeated 
gestures  back  toward  the  door.  1  went 
back  toward  the  door  in  perfect  obedience 
to  the  frightened  little  fat  man's  urge, 
since  I  was  as  terrified  as  he.  Though  I 
was  out  on  the  pavement  again  the  door 
didn't  close  till  I  heard  the  girl  ask,  in  an 
outburst  of  relief: 


"Do  you  think  he  was  nervy,  or  only  off 
his  nut?" 

IT  came  to  me  slowly,  but  it  came,  that  a 
man  in  search  of  work  is  somehow  the 
object  of  suspicion.  The  whole  world 
being  so  highly  mechanized  it  admits  of  no 
loose  screw.  The  loose  screw  obviously 
hasn't  fitted;  and  if  it  hasn't  fitted  in  the 
place  for  which  it  was  made  it  is  unlikely 
to  fit  in  another. 

Furthermore,  a  man  is  so  impressionable 
that  he  quickly  adopts  of  himself  the  view 
that  others  take  of  him.  Going  about 
from  shop  to  shop,  bringing  my  simple 
guile  to  bear  first  on  one  smooth-spoken 
individual  and  then  on  another,  only  in 
the  end,  in  the  phrase  once  used  to  me, 
"to  get  the  gate,"  I  shrank  in  my  own 
estimation.  The  gate  seemed  all  I  was 
fit  for.  I  began  to  see  myself  as  going  out 
through  an  endless  succession  of  gates, 
expelled  by  hands  like  Mr.  Chessland's, 
but  never  welcomed  within  one.  For  a 
man  who  had  instinctively  the  habit  of 
rating  himself  with  the  be.st,  of  picking 
and  choosing  his  own  company,  of  ignoring 
those  who  didn't  suit  him  as  if  they  had 
never  existed,  the  revolution  of  feeling  was 
curious. 

If  I  do  not  dwell  on  this  it  is  because  the 
subject  is  too  poignant  for  me  to  write 
about.  Though  I  fumed  and  fretted  and 
cursed,  a  sense  of  degradation  entered  into 
me  like  a  debilitating  essence  in  the  blood. 
With  the  exceptions  of  Lydia  Blair  and 
Drinkwater  whom  I  hardly  ever  saw,  and 
Mildred  Averill  whom  I  never  saw  at  all, 
everyone  seemed  to  reject  me.  Even 
the  waiters  in  places  where  I  took  my  meals 
grew  insolent  or  careless  in  proportion  as  I 
reduced  my  tips. 

Then  I  discovered  that  my  one  point  of 
contact  with  organized  society  had  also 
been  removed. 

Early  in  December  I  went  to  look  up 
Drinkwater,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for  a 
month.  It  was  not  friendliness  that  sent 
me;  it  was  lonelinass.  Day  after  day  had 
gone  by  and  except  for  the  people  to  whom 
I  applied  for  work  I  hadn't  spoken  to 
anyone. 

True,  I  had  been  busy.  In  addition  to 
looking  for  a  job  I  had  written  articles  for 
the  press,  and  had  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  a  place  as  French  teacher  in  a 
boys'  school.  This  I  think  I  .should  have 
got  had  I  been  actually  French;  but  when 
the  decision  was  made  a  native  Frenchman 
had  turned  up  and  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence. As  for  my  articles  some  of  them 
were  sent  back  to  me,  and  of  the  rest  I 
never  heard.  So  I  had  been  le.ss  lonely 
than  I  might  have  been,  even  if  my  occupa- 
tion had  brought  me  no  success. 

In  addition  to  that  I  had  refrained  from 
visiting  the  blind  boy  from  a  double 
motive.  There  was  first  the  motive  that 
was  always  present,  that  of  not  wishing 
to  continue  the  acquaintance  of  people 
outside  my  class  in  life;  then  there  was  the 
reason  that  I  was  anxious  now  to  avoid  a 
possible  chance  meeting  with  Miss  Averil!. 

I  could  easily  have  been  in  love  with  her. 
There  was  no  longer  a  question  about  that. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  appal- 
lingly adrift— and  she  had  been  kind  to  me. 
I  ha-;  been  grotesque,  suspected,  despised 
— and  she  had  been  kind  to  me!  She  had 
gone  out  of  her  way  to  be  kind  to  me;  she 
had  been  sisterly;  she  had  been  tender. 
Something  that  was  of  value  in  me  which 
no  one  else  had  seen  she  had  seen  and  done 
justice  to.  In  circumstances  that  made 
me  a  mystery  to  everyone,  myself  included, 
she  had  had  the  courage  to  believe  me  a 
gentleman  and  to  put  me  on  a  level  with 
herself.  As  the  days  went-  by,  and  this 
recognition  remained  the  sole  mitigation  of 
a  lot  that  had  grown  infinitely  bitterer 
than  I  ever  supposed  it  could  become,  I 
felt  that  if  I  didn't  love  her  I  adored  her. 

For  this  reason  I  had  to  avoid  her;  I 
had  to  take  pains  that  she  should  not  see 
me.  Even  if  other  circumstance^;  had  not 
made  friendship  between  us  hopeless  my 
impending  social  collapse  must  have  had 
that  effect.  No  good  could  ensue  from  our 
meeting  again;  and  so  I  kept  away  from 
places  where  a  meeting  could  occur. 

But  an  afternoon  came  when  some  sort  of 
human  intercourse  became  necessary  to 
keep  me  from  despair.  It  was  the  day 
when  I  lost  my  chance  at  the  boys'  school. 
It  was  also  a  day  when  three  of  my  articles 
had  fluttered  back  to  me.  It  was  also  a 
day  when  I  had  made  two  gentlemanly 
appeals  for  employment,  losing  one  be- 
cause I  couldn't  write  shorthand,  and  the 
other  because  the  man  in  need  of  a  secre- 
tary didn't  want  a  highbrow. 

Drinkwater    was    then    a    last    resort. 
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He  would  welcome  me;  he  would  tell  me  of 
his  good  lupk;  he  would  call  me  Jasper; 
he  would  make  a  fuss  over  me  that  would 
have  the  warmth  of  a  lighted  fire. 

But  at  the  door  I  was  met  by  Miss 
Flowerdew's  little  colored  maid  with  the 
information,  given  with  darky  idioms  that 
I  cannot  reproduce,  that  Mr.  Drinkwater 
liad  gone  to  take  his  old  position  with  Dr. 
Averill,  and  was  living  in  his  house.  Miss 
Blair  had  also  found  a  job,  though  the 
little  maid  couldn't  tell  me  where.  Miss 
Flowerdew  knew,  but  unfortunately  she 
was  spending  a  week  in  Philadelphia, 
"where  her  folks  was." 

It  was  a  shock,  but  a  shock  with  a 
thrill  in  it.  If  Drinkwater  had  gone  to 
Boyd  Averill's  to  Boyd  Averill's  I  ought 
to  follow  him.  That  which  I  had  denied 
myself  for  one  reason  might  therefore  be- 
come unavoidable  for  another.  I  forgot 
that  I  had  been  planning  to  drop  Drink- 
water from  the  list  of  my  acquaintances, 
for  Drinkwater  in  Boyd  Averill's  house 
had  another  value. 

He  stood  for  a  temptation.  It  was  like 
wrestling  with  a  taste  for  drink  or  opium. 
At  one  minute  I  said  I  wouldn't  go;  at 
another  I  admitted  that  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  In  the  end  I  went.  As  I  turned 
from  Fifth  Avenue  my  heart  pounded  and 
my  legs  shook.  I  knew  I  was  doing 
wrong.  I  said  I  would  do  it  just  this  once, 
and  never  any  more. 

But  I  sinned  in  vain.  The  house  was 
empty.  In  the  window  beside  the  door 
hung  a  black  and  white  sign,  To  Let. 

XIV 

IT  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  find 
out  where  the  Averills  had  moved  to, 
but  I  didn't  make  the  attempt.  It  was 
best  for  me  to  lose  sight  of  them;  it  was 
best  for  them  to  lose  sight  of  me.  Now 
that  the  process  had  begun  I  decided  to 
carry  it  to  the  utmost. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  being  lost  in  a 
city  like  New  York,  so  long  as  it  is  to  no- 
body's interest  to  find  you.  You  have  only 
to  move  around  a  corner  and  it  is  as  if 
you  had  gone  a  thousand  miles.  The 
minute  I  carried  my  bags  away  from  the 
Barcelona  without  leaving  an  address  I  was 
beyond  the  ken  of  anyone  inclined  to 
follow  me. 

I  did  this  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 
In  the  matter  of  choice  I  should  liave  pre- 
ferred staying  where  I  was.  It  was  a 
modest,  uncleanly  place,  but  I  had  grown 
used  to  it;  and  I  dreaded  another  expedi- 
tion into  the  unknown.  But  I  had  come 
down  to  my  last  ten  dollars,  with  no  relief 
in  sight.  A  humbler  abode  was  impera- 
tive even  to  tide  me  over  a  few  days. 

On  the  Odyssej  of  that  afternoon  I  could 
write  a  good-sized  volume.  •  Steps  that 
would  have  been  simple  to  a  working-man 
were  difficult  to  me  because  I  had  never 
had  to  take  them.  Moreover,  because  the 
business  was  new  to  me  I  went  at  it 
stupidly  and  in  the  least  practical  way. 
Instead  of  securing  a  bed  in  one  place  be- 
fore giving  it  up  in  another  I  followed  the 
opposite  method.  Paying  my  bill  at  the 
Baroelona  I  went  out  into  the  street  with 
no  definite  direction  before  me. 

RATHER,  I  had  one  definite  direction, 
l)ut  that  was  only  a  first  stage.  I  had 
spotted  on  my  walks  a  dealer  in  old  clothes 
to  whom  I  carried  the  ridiculous  suits  I  had 
brought  witli  me  from  France.  He  was  a 
little  old  Polish  Jew,  dressed  in  queer 
anti(|uate;i  broadcloth,  whose  beard  and 
tousled  grey  hair  proclaimed  him  a  sort  of 
Nazarile. 

When  I  mentioned  my  errand  he  shook 
his  head  with  an  air  of  despair,  lifting  his 
hands  to  heaven  somewhat  in  the  mmner 
of  Mr.  Chessland. 

"No,  no!  Open  not,"  he  exclaimed,  as  I 
laid  the  suitcase  on  the  counter  in  order  to 
display  my  wares.  "Will  the  highborn 
gentleman  but  look  at  all  the  good  moneys 
spent  on  these  beautiful  garments,  and  no 
one  buys  my  merchandise?  Of  what  use 
more  to  purchase?" 

When  I  had  opened  the  suitcase  he  cast 
one  look  at  the  contents,  turning  away 
dramatically  to  the  other  side  of  the  reek- 
ing little  shop.  A  backward  gesture  of  the 
hand  cast  my  offerings  behind  nim. 

"Pah!  Those  can  I  not  sell.  Take  'em 
away."  He  came  back,  however,  finger- 
ing first  one  suit  and  then  the  other- 
appraisin-j  them  rapidly.  "One  dollar!" 
he  cried,  lifting  a  bony  forefinger  and  defy- 
ing me  to  ask  more.  "One!  One!  One! 
No  more  but  one!" 

I  raised  him  to  two,  to  three,  and  finally 
to  five  for  each  suit.     In  spite  of  his  tragic 


appeal.s  to  Ruin  not  to  over-take  him,  he 
seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Thus  I  was  out  on  the  pavement,  with 
twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  so  much 
liberty  of  action  that  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  sullen  December  day,  and  big  flakes 
of  snow  had  begun  to  fall  softly.  It  was 
cold  only  in  the  sense  that  my  suit  had 
been  bought  for  hot  weather,  and  the  light 
French  box-coat  which  was  all  I  had  be- 
sides added  little  in  the  way  of  warmth. 
Unable  to  stand  with  my  two  bags  in  the 
doorway  of  a  shop  for  second-hand  clothes 
I  moved  on  more  or  less  at  random. 

But  one  thought  was  clearly  in  my  mind. 
I  must  find  a  house  where  the  sign  Rooms 
was  displayed  in  a  window,  and  there  I 
must  go  in. 

FOR  the  first  half  hour  I  kept  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  walking  slowly  and  turning 
my  head  now  to  one  side  of  the  street  now 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  miss  no  promising 
haven.  A  room  being  all  I  needed  any 
room  within  my  price  would  do.  Having 
no  experience  I  could  have  no  choice.  If  I 
had  a  choice  it  would  have  been  for  Miss 
Flowerdew's;  but  that  would  have  brought 
me  back  into  the  circle  from  which  I  was 
trying  to  slip  out. 

Miss  Flowerdew's  setting  my  only 
standard  as  to  "Rooms"  I  had  imagined 
myself  as  walking  into  something  of  the 
kind,  though  possibly  more  cheerful.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  I  was 
disappointed.  Drifting  in  and  out  of 
houses  through  most  of  that  afternoon  I 
saw  women  and  conditions  that  almost 
shattered  such  faith  as  I  had  left  in  human 
nature. 

The  women  amazed  me  more  than  the 
conditions.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it  was  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  my 
thirty-one  or  two  yearj  that  I  had  en- 
countered feminine  types  in  which  so  little 
of  the  feminine  was  evident.  I  suppose  I 
knew  that  there  were  such  types;  but  it 
had  not  been  my  lot  to  run  up  against 
them. 

The  first  to  answer  my  ring  at  a  doorbell 
was  a  virago.  An  enormous  creature, 
bigger  if  not  taller  than  myself,  and  clad  in 
a  loose  pink  flannel  wrapper  that  added  to 
her  bulk,  she  challenged  me  to  find  a  fault 
with  the  room  I  declined  after  having  seen 
it.  "Better  men  than  you  have  slept  in 
that  bed,"  she  called  after  me  as  I  clattered 
down  the  stairs,  "and  i.nyone  who  says 
different  '11  lie."  The  next  was  a  poor 
leering  thing  who  smiled  in  a  way  that  i 
would  have  been  horrible  if  it  had  not  been  ' 
so  sickeningly  imbecile.  The  next  was  a  i 
slattern,  pawing  her  face  and  wiping  it  with  ' 
her  apron  while  she  showed  me  the  doghole 
for  which  I  was  ta  pay  seven  dollars  a 
week.  There  were  others  of  whom  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  a  catalogue  further  than 
to  say  that  they  left  me  appalled.  When 
the  lights  were  being  lit  I  was  still  in  the 
streets  with  my  two  bags,  and  the  snow 
falling  faster. 

I  was  about  to  go  back  to  the  Barcelona  ' 
for  the  night  when  something  happened 
which  I  tell  to  you  just  as  it  occurred. 

That  morning  I  had  read  in  a  paper  the     ■ 
account  given  by  a  young  Canadian  officer 
of  his  escape  from  a  German  prison,  of  his 
beating  his  way  to  the  Rhine,  and  of  his 
final  swim  across  the  river  to  Switzerland. 
But  the  point  that  remained  in  my  memory 
was  his  picture  of  himself  as  he  lay  like  a 
Hzard  with  his  nose  to  the  stream  and  his 
feet  in  the  underbrush  as  the  bank  rose 
behind  him.     Listening  to  the  current  he 
could   guess  how  strong  it  was;   putting 
his  hand  in  the  water  he  could  feel  it  coW.  ' 
For  over  two  hours  he  lay  there  in  the 
darkne3.s,  renting,  wondering,  and  thinking  ; 
of  a  little  cemetery  not  far  from   Basle, 
where  lay  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  who  | 
had  tried  to  make  this  swim.  ' 

Then,  as  the  minute  approached  at 
which  he  must  give  himself  to  these 
difficult  waters,  he  prayed.  His  account 
of  the  act  was  simple  and  straightforward,  i 
He  asked  God  to  have  him  in  His  keeping  1 
while  he  made  this  attempt,  and  to  com- 
fort those  at  home  if  he  failed.  With 
that  he  slipped  into  the  stream  and  struck 
outwards. 

To  he  conlinued 


Truax,    Sask. 
/  -much  appreciate  your  maga- 
zines,  which    have    been   a  great 
source  of  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion. A.    G.    R. 


PROPER  shampooing  is  what 
makes  your  hair  beautiful.  It 
brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre, 
natural  wave  and  color  and  makes 
it   soft,   fresh   and   luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  fre- 
quent and  regular  washing  to 
keep  it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot 
stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordin- 
ary soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp, 
makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins 
it.  This  is  why  leading  motion 
picture  stars,  theatrical  people, 
and    discriminating    women    use 

WATKI  NS 

MULSIFIED 
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COCOANUT  OIL 
SHAMPOO 

Thi3  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless 
product,  cannot  possibly  injure,  and  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle, 
no   matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply  * 
moisten  the  hafr  with  water  and  rub  it 
in.  It  "makes  an  abundance  of  rich, 
creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out  easily, 
removing:  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt, 
dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The  hair  dries 
quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  much  thicker  and 
heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scilp 
soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright, 
fresh-looking  and  thrifty,  wavy  and  easy 
to    manage. 

You  can  get  MULSIFFED  COCOANUT 
OIL  SHAMPOO  at  any  drug  store.  A 
4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  Children. 
THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO^  Windsor,  Onl. 
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that  Devlin  would  claim  he  was  only  work- 
ing for  him. 

"Why  should  I  deny  that  we  were  fifty- 
fifty?"  he  asked. 

"You  mean  we  was  fifty-fifty  on  win- 
nin's  an'  I  was  a  hundred  on  losers,  eh?" 

"I  don't  get  you." 

",You  don't  want  to,  Dave,  when  it 
comes  to  a  show-down.  How'd  we  get 
that  grub-staking  money?" 

"You  won  it  gambling." 

"Wewon  it  gambling.  Dave." 

Caven's  brows  wrinkled.  This  was  so 
like  Devlin;  his  mind  never  could  travel 
straight  trails. 

"I  had  a  hundred  bucks,  didn't  I? — 
an'  you  was  fiat  stoney — that  was  at 
Buck's  Landin'.    Aint  that  true,  Dave?" 

"Yes." 

"I  says  to  you,  'We'll  buck  the  wheel  an' 
run  the  hundred  into  a  thousand  for  a 
grub-stake' — which  we  did,  you  advisin' 
me  to  double  on  the  red  an'  let  the  num- 
bers run  for  Sweeny.  It  all  come  off  ac- 
cordin'  to  Hoyle.  Then  you  pulls  out, 
an'  falls  asleep  on  a  ledge  of  silver  at  Moose 
Lake,  and  stakes  it  on  my  permit.  I  gets  a 
chance  to  cop  ten  thousand  cold  for  what 
was  nothin'  but  a  prospect.  I  stacked  up 
against  the  wheel  again,  thinkin'  our  luck 
was  in,  meanin'  to  double  the  pile,  and  the 
little  ivory  ball  keeps  knockin'  me  till  it's 
all  gone.  That's  all  there  is  to  it,  Dave. 
You  was  in  when  we  won,  and  you  was  in 
when  we  lose.  I  handled  the  roll  both 
times — that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Caven  stared.  Of  all  the  specious  pleas 
he  ever  had  heard  advanced  by  a  crook, 
this  was  the  richest. 

"You  damn  thief!"  he  ejaculated. 

"Go  to  it,  Dave — you've  got  the  gun— 
you've  got  the  drop  on  me;  but  I'm  handin' 
you  a  straight  talk.  You've  hit  it  pretty 
rich  here,  I  can  see,  and  when  we  sell  this 
mine  you  can  claim  your  half  of  the  other 
money  if  you're  a  safety  player." 

"I  figure  my  five  thousand  is  gone, 
Devlin.  I  could  take  a  bit  of  it  out  of 
your  hide — in  fact  I  meant  to,  so  just  go 
slow.  As  to  this  claim  you  can't  even  spit 
on  it  without  my  breakin'  your  nose." 

Devlin  sneered.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  paper;  holding  it  in  his  left  hand 
he  tapped  it  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
and  said:  "This  is  our  letter  of  agreement 
which  specifies  that  in  consideration  of  my 
grub-stake  I  have  a  half  interest  in  any- 
thing you  locate." 

Caven  laughed.  "That  ran  out  six 
months  ago." 

"And  the  dates  therein  says  it's  got  six 
months  to  run!"  Devlin  returned  the  paper 
to  his  pocket. 

"You  forged  a  new  date — I  see." 

CAVEN  thought  for  a  minute,  and  the 
silence  of  the  cabin  was  like  the  hushed 
lull  before  a  storm. 

Devlin  realized  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  showing  the  paper;  he  could 
read  in  the  blue-gray  eyes  across  the  table 
something  that  boded  ill-luck  for  him. 
His  small  black  eyes  watched  furtively 
the  gun  so  convenient  to  Caven's  elbow. 
He  shifted  uneasily;  his  right  hand  drop- 
ping to  the  bench  on  which  he  sat  touched 
the  cold  barrel  of  Edward  Gould's  revolver 
lying  where  Caven  had  placed  it.  Stealth- 
ily his  fingers  shifted  to  the  butt,  and  as 
stealthily  he  brought  the  gun  into  his  lap, 
his  heavy  mackinaw  coat  hiding  this 
movement  from  the  man  across  the  table. 

Caven  broke  the  tense  silence.  "There's 
only  one  way  to  beat  a  crook,"  he  said, 
"and  that  is  to  pretty  near  kill  him.  Now, 
Devlin,  you  pass  over  that  forged  agree- 
ment, and  get  to  hell  out  of  here  while  the 
going's  good!"  He  grasped  his  revolver 
by  the  barrel. 

Devlin,  watching,  had  pulled  back  the 
hammer  of  the  pistol  in  his  lap  as  Caven's 
hand  travelled  to  his  gun,  but  he  waited, 
knowing  that  there  was  more  talk  to  come. 
He  saw  Caven  place  his  gun  on  a  little 
shelf  above  the  table  and  breathed  freer. 

"Now,  Devlin,"  the  other  said,  "pass 
that  letter  over  quick;  if  you  don't  I'm 
going  to  take  it  from  you,  and  print  on 
your  crook's  mug  a  receipt  for  it  and  my 
five  thousand,  that  you  won't  be  able  to 
change  as  you  did  the  dates  in  that  letter." 

Devlin  knew  that  if  he  had  been  dis- 
armed this  would  surely  happen;  Caven 
could  do  it  easily,  for  his  six-foot  body 
was  a  terrible  machine  when  in  action. 

"Wait   a   minute,   Dave,"   he   pleaded; 


"there's  just  one  little  matter  that  I  aint 
sprung  on  you  yet,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
things  brought  me  here.  You're  pretty 
well  stuck  on  a  girl  at  Shining  Lake — 
I  got  it  straight  from  Lamonte  over  at 
Badger  Camp — and  s'pose  I  tell  that  girl 
that  you're  keepin'  Lucy,  my  wife.  How'll 
that  jibe  with  your  game  of  honest  Injun? 
And  as  to  this  paper  in  my  pocket,  d'  you 
think  that  Jack  Devlin,  that's  stacked  up 
against  every  snide  game  from  Butte  to 
Cobalt  was  goin'  to  come  here  with  the 
original  agreement  in  his  pocket?  I  guess 
not — this  is  a  copy." 

Caven  looked  into  the  shifty  black  eyes 
and  knew  that  Devlin  was  lying. 

"You're  just  an  ordinary  liar  and  black- 
mailer, Devlin.  A  man  that  means  to 
blackmail  shouldn't  get  drunk;  he  should 
keep  his  cards  cinched  tight  against  his 
chest.  You  talked  too  much — they've 
heard  here  about  your  wife.  As  to  the 
agreement,  pass  it  over.  You  brought 
the  original  because  you  knew  I  wouldn't 
fall  for  a  copy." 

"You  aint  got  no  right  to  rob  me,  Dave 
Caven;  I  got  a  right  to  protect  my  own 
property." 

"Sure  thing  you  have — if  you  can;  I'm 
going  to  take  it  away  from  you,  and  the 
more  you  object  the  more  you  get  beaten 
up." 

/\  S  Caven  pushed  back  his  stool,  Devlin 
i\  sprang  to  his  feet  and  fired  point 
blank  at  him. 

Caven's  arms  dropped;  his  head  flopped 
forward;  he  collapsed,  and  pitched  face 
down  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay  huddled 
in  a  heap. 

Devlin  kept  the  body  covered  with  the 
gun  for  five  seconds,  his  evil  eyes  watching 
for  a  sign  of  life.  A  little'  stream  of  blood 
oozed  from  the  stricken  man's  forehead, 
and  trickled  down  his  face  to  drip,  drip, 
drip  on  the  floor.  A  shudder  twitched 
Devlin's  shoulders.  The  bench  pushed 
back  by  his  legs  as  he  moved  seemed  to 
screech  in  its  grind  on  the  floor,  "Murder!" 

He  slipped  to  the  door,  and  putting  his 
ear  against  the  planks  listened;  his  thump- 
ing nerves  had  telegraphed  to  his  inflamed 
brain  a  fancied  noise. 

He  opened  the  door  cautiously  and 
peered  into  the  moonlight — there  was 
nothing,  nobody.  He  barred  the  door  and 
stood  looking  at  the  man  he  had  shot,  his 
evil  mind  not  busy  over  remorse,  or  any- 
thing but  his  escape  from  ■  punishment. 
He  stooped  down  and  touched  gingerly  the 
blood-soaked  hair. 

"God,  what  a  shot!"  he  muttered; 
"fair  through  his  bean.  He's  dead  as  a 
herring — damn  him!     He'd  've  killed  me." 

He  was  trying  to  clear  his  mind  of  the 
murder  thought.  All  the  same,  he  reason- 
ed, I've  got  to  make  this  look  like  a  fight. 
He  turned  up  the  pistol  in  his  hand  and 
looked  at  it  curiously. 

"This  aint  Caven's  gun;  he  never  toted 
a  32  pepper  box.  The  owner  of  this 
manicure  rattle  beaned  him,  'cause  his 
gun  was  up  there  on  the  shelf.  That's 
the  ticket;  got  the  drop  on  him.  This  32 
belongs  to  somebody  that's  workin'  with 
him,  I  guess,  and  they've  had  a  row  over 
the  girl  or  over  the  strike  of  silver.  I  guess 
the  police  'II  dope  it  out  that  way." 

He  buckled  his  own  revolver  belt  about 
his  waist  again;  thinking,  thinking.  No- 
body had  seen  him  anywhere  near  the 
shack;  he  would  go  back  a  day  on  the 
trail  and  then  come  on  to  Shining  Lake 
looking  for  his  partner,  Dave  Caven, 
claiming  his  half  share  in  the  mine.  Find- 
ing Caven  dead  he  would  hurry  out 
to  Haileybury  and  record  the  claim ;  perhaps 
he  could  get  it  all. 

He  dropped  Gould's  pistol  beside  the 
body;  then  picked  it  up  again,  muttering: 
"That's  a  bit  too  raw."  He  snuffed  out 
the  candle,  put  a  piece  of  the  silver  ore  in 
his  pocket,  and  passed  out,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  A  dozen  paces  from  the 
shack  he  dropped  Gould's  pistol  in  the 
path,  whispering,  "That's  better;  looks 
more  like  as  if  the  man  that  killed  Caven 
lost  it  as  he  ran." 

DEVLIN  had  barely  passed  from  the 
open  patch  that  surrounded  the  log 
shack  when  a  girl  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Shining  Lake  hurried  up  the  path 
he  had  just  traversed.  Her  foot  struck 
the  pistol,  and  as  it  twisted  from  the 
thrust  the  moonlight  glinted  its  barrel  and 
silvered  stock  plate. 

The  girl  was  Laura  Gould,  and  as  she 
picked  up  the  pistol  she  recognized  it. 
She  suppressed  a  gasping  cry.  Was  she 
too  late,  for  she  had  come  to  warn  Caven 


of  her  brother's  threats,  and  to  hear  from 
his  lips  that  Lamonte's  story  was  a  lie. 
All  alone  through  the  woodland  path  she 
had  come,  for  it  was  a  crisis  in  her  life. 

She  beat  on  the  wooden  door  with  her 
hands,  calling,  "David,  it  is  I,  Laura; 
open  the  door." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  pulled 
the  string  that  lifted  the  latch  within. 

As  the  door  swung  wide,  the  moonlight 
flooded  through  the  opening,  and  picked 
out  the  huddled  figure  on  the  floor, 
making  more  ghastly  the  pale  face  with 
the  dark  ribbon  of  blood  across  it. 

In  awe  the  girl  crept  into  the  room,  and 
kneeling,  peered  into  the  face.  "My  God, 
I'm  too  late!  Oh,  Edward,  why  did  you 
do  this  ?"  She  put  a  hand  on  the  blood- 
smeared  forehead  and  sat  there  thinking, 
her  brain  scarce  formulating  any  thought- 
She  was  as  if  she  had  been  struck  a  heavy 
blow  that  had  dazed  her.  Was  it  a  night- 
mare that  she  would  wak«  from?  Lower 
and  lower  her  head  drooped  till  her  lips 
touched  the  forehead  of  the  man  lying  so 
silent.  She  had  come  with  hot  passion  in 
her  heart  to  upbraid  Caven,  to  demand  of 
him  the  truth,  and  now  there  was  nothing 
but  her  stricken. love;  death  had  removed 
all  else,  it  was  all  she  could  think  of,  that 
Caven  was  dead  and  that  she  loved  him. 
She  wound  her  arms  around  the  man's 
head  and  a  flood  of  tears  welled  from  her 
eyes  to  mix  with  the  clotted  blood. 

Then  the  moonlight  was  blotted  out — 
something  had  darkened  the  room.  Laura 
lifted  her  head  and  saw,  standing  in  the 
door,  Beaupre.  She  did  not  cry  out  nor 
spring  to  her  feet,  just  sat  staring  at  the 
half-breed  out  of  wet  eyes. 

FOR  a  tense  five  seconds  the  silence  was 
unbroken.  The  Indian  instinct  of  the 
breed  told  him  the  tragedy  of  murder  had 
come  into  the  shack  while  he  was  away. 
Edward  must  have  returned  with  his  sister 
and  killed  Caven. 

He  stepped  forward  till  he  towered  over 
the  body  and  the  kneeling  girl.  Now  he 
could  see  the  blooded  forehead,  the  face 
ghastly  white  in  the  moonlight  where  it 
was  not  red-smeared;  the  dark  little  pool 
on  the  floor;  and  at  once  the  call  of  his 
allegiance  to  his  blood  sister  rang  in  his 
heart.  If  necessary  he  must  sacrifice  his 
life,  but  paramount  was  the  cunning  of  his 
race .     He  broke  the  awful  silen  ce : 

"Why  you  come  here  where  is  dead 
mans,  Mamselle  Laura — how  you  know 
dere's    accident?" 

Wonderingly  the  girl  turned  her  face 
up,  and  answered,  "Beaupre,  you  know 
it's  not  an  accident.  I  killed  David. 
I — I—we  quarreled.  I — he — didn't  deny 
— I — I — tried  to  shoot  myself"— a  weak 
excuse  had  floated  into  the  numbed  mind 
of  the  girl — "we  struggled  and  I  shot 
him."  Her  voice  ended  in  a  wail,  sobs 
convulsed  her,  just  "Oh,  my  God — my 
God!" 

Beaupre  waited;  and  when  the  sobbing 
had  died  down  he  said:  "I  been  close  be- 
hin'  on  de  trail,  Mamselle,  but  I  don' 
hear  no  shot." 

He  turned  and  closed  the  door,  barring 
it;  hung  a  coat  over  the  one  little  window, 
and  lighted  a  candle 

"Where  is  de  gun  you  shoot  M'sieu 
wit'?"  he  asked,  holding  out  his  hand. 

LAURA  took  from  the  waist  of  her  dress 
her  brother's  pistol,  and  put  it  in  the 
breed's  hand.  He  broke  it,  and  after  a 
close  scrutiny  said,  "Dere's  jus'  one  bullet 
been  fire'  from  dis.  Where  you  get  de 
gun,  Mamselle?" 

"In  Edward's  room." 

"Mamselle,  you'  story  all  go  to  piece; 
dis  gun  been  here:  you'  brudder  come  for 
make  trouble;  dey  quarrel  some  an'  he 
fire  de  wild  shot — jus'  bluff  I  t'ink,  for 
M'sieu  is  not  hurt.  I  take  de  gun  from 
M'sieu  Ed,  an'  he  go  away.  Den  M'sieu 
Caven  an'  me  shoot  de  mine  wit'  dynamite 
an'  he  is  in  de  tunnel  when  one  stick  dat 
is  not  explode  before  go  off,  de  piece  of 
seelver  strike  heem  in  de  head  an'  keel 
heem.  I  carry  heem  out  here;  dat's  all, 
den  I  go  for  tell  you'bout  haccident." 

"Beaupre,  you  are  telling  a  lie  to  shield 
me  and  Edward." 

"No,  Mamselle,  dat's  de  trut'.  Bes' 
you  go  home  now  an'  not  spik  anyt'ing. 
I  will  tell  de  factor  an'  de  police  dat  's  how 
M'sieu  Caven  is  die." 

"Beaupre?" — the  girl  had  grown  wonder- 
fully calm;  the  breed's  solemn  control  was 
like  a  sedative — "Beaupre,  if  you  tell  this 
lie  the  police  will  say  you  are  guilty  too, 
and  they  will  hang  you  for  nothing." 

The  breed  gave  a  short  laugh.  "S'pose 
dey  do,  Mamselle,  what's  dat  ?  If  de 
fools   say  dis  mans    is   shot    an'    it's    not 
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MY!  Hooton's  Chocolate  is  delicious— an  irresist- 
able  combination  of  quality  and  goodness  a  chocolate 
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Chocolate  will  satisfy  as  chocolate  never  did  before. 
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grown-ups — but  be  sure  you  get  Hooton's — by  far  the  besL 
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Let  us  forget  prejudice 


Why  cripple  Canadan  enterprise  further  with  the 
prejudice  that  certain  things  are  better  if  they 
come  from  abroad?  Let  us  recognize  that  in  many 
lines  Canada  can  equal  or  exc;l  others. 

For  instance  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  tell  you  that 
no  shoe  made  anywhere  on  this  North  American 
continent,  no  matter  what  its  price,  surpasses  the 
Hartt  Gold  Medal  Shoe. 

When  you  need  sho^s,  try  on  a  pair  of  Hartt  Gold 
Medal  Shoes  and  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  Jon' I  ^noio  where  to  lux;  Harll  shoes,  urile  us  direct. 


Give  Your  Door  A  Yale  Door  Closer— ?,^^„,i';;;;"S*»/l 


A  DOOR  not  equipped  with  a  Yale  Door  Closer  is  unwieldly,  bothersome  destructive, 
shut  with  a  nerve-racking,  plaster-shaking,  splintering  slam— or  it  stays  partly  open 
allowing  chilling,  dust-and-germ-laden  drafts  to  sweep  in. 
A  -Tale  Door  Closer  completes  the  door— closes  it  every  time,  silently,  easily,  surely 
Bave3  ntives,  conserves  heat,  pieserve.*?  the  door  itself.  Its  steady,  imintermpted 
y»emee  i.s  a  souree  of  comfort.  On  main  entrance,  closet,  library,  kitchen,  bath, 
And  .scrtin  dofns  you  nfe<l  Yale  Door  Clasevs.  You  can  install  them  yourself 
without  any  knowledge  of  their  internal  mechanism.  Your 
hairlware  dealer  will  .sell  you  the  Yale  D(x>r  Closer- 
and  .show  you  the  tra.le'-mark  "Y-ale"— the  same  trade-mark 
that  appeai-s  on  and  yuarantees  every  Yale  product:  Yale 
Cylinder  Nigiit  Latches,  Padlocks.  Builders'  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware,     lie   .sure   to   .see    that   trade-mark    "Yale." 

Canadian  made  Yak  Products  for  sale  ihroughoui  the  Dominion 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Limited 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Locks 
St.  Catharines  -  -  Ontario 
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It  either  crashes 
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haccident,  an'  somebody  mus'  hang,  deri 
Beaupre  mus'  take  de  punishment.  I  will 
say  de  trut' — dat's  when  dey  say  I  mus' 
tell  de  trut' — I  will  say,  'Yes,  me  an' 
M'sieu  Caven  have  de  row  'bout  de 
seelver  we  fin',  dat  I  want  share  in  de 
mine.  He  don'  want  give  it;  we  get 
angry,  an'  I  shoot  M'sieu  t'rough  de  head'." 

"Beaupre — " 

"Poof,  Mamselle!  What  I  get  when  I 
been  alive?  Work  all  time  jus'  for  grub; 
col',  an'  wet,  an'  de  black  flies,  an'  de  long 
trail  wit'  hungry  belly;  dat's  no  good. 
But  you  don'  want  see  de  police  put  de 
han'cuffs  on  you'  brudder,  Mamselle — 
on  dat  boy  dat  fight  for  you.  Don'  you 
love  you'  brudder,  de  leetle  Ed,  Mamselle? 
M'sieu  Caven  is  dead;  dat's  plenty  harm 
done.  You  go  home,  an'  to-morrow  dey 
say  it  is  haccident.  Put  you'  han'  in 
mine  an'  say  de  awful  oath,  dat  if  you  spik 
one  word  dat  put  de  han'cuffs  on  you' 
brudder  you  curse  you'  birth.  Don' 
you  see  dat  if  you  spik  not'ing  de  police 
can'  say  Beaupre  is  tell  de  lie." 

As  if  hypnotized  by  Beaupre's  impres- 
sive might — his  grand  earnest  voice,  the 
girl  put  her  slim  hand  in  his  and  mut- 
tered an  oath  of  silence.  Then  the  breed 
said:  "Come,  Mamselle,  bes'  you  go  home; 
I  will  stay  wit'  my  friend  till  de  morning." 

He  stepped  toward  the  door  to  open  it, 
but  Laura  clutched  him  by  the  arm: 
"I  can't  go  alone  through  those  terrible 
dark  woods.  I  should  go  mad  and  for- 
get to  keep  silence.  I  can't — I'm  not 
brave  enough.  You  must  come  with  me, 
Beaupre — if  we  should  see  Edward — you 
must  talk  to  him;  come  with  me — please." 

Beaupre  turned  this  over  in  his  mind. 
He  had  a  terrible  project  to  carry  out — 
he  could  not  do  it  in  the  girl's  presence. 
But  to  let  her  go  alone,  and  perhaps  be- 
come hysterical,  talkative,  might  ruin 
his  plan  for  saving  Edward's  life. 

"If  you  lie  on  de  bed  an'  rest  for  leetle, 
Mamselle,  den  I'll  go  wit'  you.  I  got  to 
fix  de  tunnel  door  fas'  before  I  go." 

He  led  Laura  to  the  door  of  the  sleeping 
room,  and  closed  it  behind  her.  Then  he 
knelt  by  the  body,  ran  his  fingers  through 
the  brown  hair  that  was  matted  with 
blood,  and  turned  the  head  over.  At  the 
back  was  a  wound  from  which  blood 
dripped,  and  on  the  floor  was  a  little  dark 
pool. 

"Poor  frien',  de  bullet  is  gone  t'rough 
you'  brain — dere's  no  chance  dat  you 
come  back.  Le  bon  Dieu  forgive  Beaupre 
for  make  de  sacrilege,  an'  M'sieu,  my  poor 
frien',  don'  t'ink  dat  Beaupre's  heart  is 
black.  But  you  are  dead,  M'sieu — 'tis 
jus'  de  bone,  de  skull;  dat  don'  hurt.  If 
you  could  spik  you  would  ask  Beaupre 
keep  all  de  bad  time  from  leetle  Laura, 
'cause  you  been  ver'  fond  dat  girl." 

He  took  in  his  hand  the  fragment  of 
silver  ore,  and  looked  at  it  as  though  it 
fascinated  him. 

"You  de  devil,  M'sieu  d'argent,  for  make 
trouble.  Firs'  you  make  M'sieu  Caven  de 
rich  mans,  an'  now  Beaupre  must  take  you 
an'  break  hees  head,  so  it  look  like  hacci- 
dent. Ah!  le  bon  Dieu  forgive  Beaupre 
for  dis  sacrilege." 

He  held  the  fragment  of  ore  above 
Caven's  head,  poising  it  so  as  to  smash 
with  one  blow  the  skull.  He  hesitated — 
it  was  ghastly.  "Non,  mon  Dieu,  I  can't 
— I  got  weak — " 

HE  rose  and  took  the  black  bottle  from 
the  cupboard,  and  holding  the  neck  to 
his  mouth,  took  a  drink.  He  shook  him- 
shelf  into  courage,  and,  coming  back  to 
the  body,  picked  up  the  piece  of  ore.  The 
door  to  the  bedroom  creaked,  and  turning 
his  eyes  Beaupre  saw  Laura  standing  in  the 
doorway,  her  face  full  of  horror.  Without 
waiting  for  her  words  of  reproach  he  said: 

"I'm  all  ready  now,  Mamselle;  we  bes' 
take  de  trail." 

Inwardly  he  was  thinking  that  when  he 
came  back  perhaps  he  would  be  braver. 

He  stepped  close  to  the  table  to  reach 
down  from  the  shelf  above  a  padlock  to 
fasten  the  door  outside.  Then  he  saw 
Caven's  gun.  "Dat's  fonny,"  he  said; 
"M'sieu  nevair  put  hees  gun  on  de  shelf. 
He  mus'  been  sit  here  at  de  table,  an' 
put  heem  up  dere." 

His  eyes,  cast  down  as  he  pondered  over 
this,  saw  something  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet.     He  picked  it  up — a  chew  of  tobacco. 

"By  gar!  dat's  fonny,  too!"  he  muttered. 
"M'sieu  Caven  don'  chew  de  tobac', 
nor  M'sieu  Ed;  I  do,  but  I  don'  t'row  de 
cud  on  de  floor;  an'  dis  is  fresh — he's  wet." 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  brows  wrinkling  in 
concentrated  thought. 

"Sit  down,   Mamselle,  for  a  leetle.    I 


make  de  look.  Somebody  been  here  since 
I  lef." 

He  lighted  a  spare  candle  by  the  one  in 
the  socket,  and  stooping  down  scanned  the 
floor  all  around  the  table.  "There  was 
dark,  still  moist  earth  where  Devlin  had 
sat  on  the  little  bench  and  rubbed  his 
feet  one  against  the  other. 

"Somebody  sit  here,"  Beaupre  said 
meditatively,  "an'  M'sieu  Caven  sit  de 
odder  side  an'  put  hees  gun  on  de  shelf. 
P'raps  he  don'  want  get  angry  an'  shoot. 
I  don'  know  why  he  don' — By  gar!  dat's 
it — dat's  de  way!" 

For  the  first  time  Beaupre  showed 
excitement.  "Dis  mans  sit  here  an'  aint 
got  no  gun;  p'raps  M'sieu  Caven  take  it 
away.  Den  to  make  de  fight  fair  he  put 
hees  gun  on  de  shelf,  'cause  de  udder  man 
'fraid.  Dat's  like  M'sieu  Caven;  he's 
got  de  bes'  courage  any  mans  got.  Den 
dis  man  fin'  you'  brudder's  gun  on  de 
bench — it  was  dere — an'  he  shoot  M'sieu 
Caven.  Dat's  heem — by  gar!  dat's  heem. 
Jus'  where  you  fin'  de  gun,   Mamselle?" 

"Outside,  on  the  path." 

"Dat's  it.  I  mus'  be  crazy  to  t'ink 
Ed  keel  M'sieu  Caven,  an'  leave  de  gun. 
But  dis  mans  want  to  make  appear  dat  de 
fello'  dat  own  dat  gun  make  de  keel." 

Beaupre  took  the  candle  and  examined 
closely  the  door  with  its  wooden  latch;  as 
he  passed  its  flickering  light  along  the  bar 
he  suddenly  exclaimed: 

"By  gar!  dat's  somet'ing.  Come  here, 
Mees  Laura;  dat's  not  you'  brudder's 
t'umb  make  de  blood  mark — it's  too  beeg; 
Ed's  han'  is  like  woman's.  An'  I  don' 
make  dat  mark.  Wait,  Mamselle,  I 
fin'  out." 

Beaupre  opened  the  door,  and,  candle 
in  hand,  passed  out.  In  three  minutes  he 
was  back. 

"I  find  de  man's  trail.  He's  got  beeg 
minin'  boots.  He  came  up  de  path  from 
de  Haileybury  trail,  an'  he  go  back  dat 
way." 

THE  girl  had  sat  almost  stunned  by  this 
revelation,  this  promise  of  reprieve; 
now  she  said: 

"But  who  would  kill  Caven,  Beaupre — 
everybody  liked  him?" 

"One  mans,  Mees  Laura.  You'  brudder 
say  Jack  Devlin  is  looking  for  M'sieu. 
Dat's  why  dey  sit  at  de  table,  to  talk  it 
over.  I  got  to  catch  heem,  Mamselle. 
He  see  de  beeg  mine,  an'  p'raps  go  search 
de  record  oflice  at  Haileybury.  If  it  not 
record  he  come  back  an'  jomp  heem." 

"Oh,  my  God!  Beaupre,  this  must  be 
true — Edward  wouldn't  commit  murder: 
go,  Beaupre,  go." 

"Can  you  be  brave,  Mamselle,  an'  stay 
here  all  alone?  I  mus'  catch  dat  killer 
an'  bring  heem  back." 

"He's  got  an  hour's  start  on  you;  he 
will  go  fast." 

"Ha,  dat's  not'ing.  He  mus'  stick  to  de 
trail  dat  take  beeg  sweep  for  clear  muskeg, 
an'  hill,  an'  woods,  but  Beaupre  can  go 
straight  'cross  country  an'  catch  heem 
before'  he  get  to  Sucker  Creek,  where 
p'raps  he  got  canoe.  Before  morning  I 
bring  heem  here,  show  de  dead  M'sieu,  an' 
make  heem  tell  de  trut';  if  he  don'  I  keel 
heem  wit'  dese — "  and  the  breed  held  out 
his  huge  hands  with  powerful  fingers  wide 
spread  as  though  he  already  gripped 
Devlin's  throat.  "Can  you  stay  alone, 
Mees  Laura — 'tain't  long?" 

The  girl  cast  a  quick,  apprehensive  look 
toward  the  body  on  the  floor.  Beaupre's 
sharp  eyes  saw  this.  He  darted  to  the 
cupboard,  and  brought  forth  the  bottle, 
saying: 

"Poor  M'sieu  an'  me  christen  de  mine  de 
'Sweet  Laura'  to-night.  You'  face  is 
white  an'  tired,  an'  dis  keep  you'  heart 
goin'  strong.  If  you  feel  like  faint  take 
some  while  Beaupre  is  save  you'  brudder." 

He  took  a  coil  of  rope  from  a  peg  on  the 
wall,  and  buckled  on  his  45  gun,  saying: 
"Be  brave,  Mees  Laura — I  soon  bring 
heem.  Bar  de  door  an'  don'  hopen  it 
less  you  hear  Beaupre  call." 

Then  he  was  gone. 

WITH  his  going  the  dim-lighted  shack 
seemed  to  have  died.  The  candle 
threw  grotesque  shadows — ghoulish  forms 
that  wobbled  groggily  against  the  log 
walls.  Even  the  body  on  the  floor  seemed 
to  move  as,  agitated  by  the  wind  that 
crept  through  the  loose  chinking,  the  little 
flame  swayed,  and  rose,  and  fell. 

Laura  sat  on  the  bench,  her  arms  resting 
on  the  table,  and  her  eyes  forever  returning 
to  the  form  of  the  man  she  loved.  It  was 
the  awful  silence  that  oppressed;  in  her 
ears  she  found  a  curious  hissing  or  low- 
strung  bees'  song.  A  piece  of  loose,  dried 
mud  fell  from  between  two  logs;  she  wculd 
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have  screamed  but  that  her  breath  had 
choked  back  in  the  sudden  fear. 

For  five  minutes  she  sat  staring,  staring; 
trying  to  remember  all  that  Beaupre  had 
said  to  prove  that  another  than  Edward 
had  done  the  foul  deed. 

Suddenly  a  soft  rustle  struck  her  tensed 
hearing.  She  looked  at  the  body  in  fore- 
boding, fearing  that  it  had  made  a  ghostly 
move.  No.  Now  she  heard  it  again — 
it  wasAt  the  door;  somebody  was  passing  a 
hand  over  its  planks  feeling  for  the  latch. 

Laura  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  fixed 
in  horror  on  the  door.  Was  it  the  murderer 
returning  —  had  Beaupre  missed  him? 
Then  from  just  above  her  head,  on  the 
roof,  came  the  dismal  "Whoo-whoo- 
whoo!"  of  an  owl  that  in  his  swoop  through 
the  gloom  had  brur,hed  close  to  the  door. 

The  relief  left  her  weak;  she  swayed, 
and  but  for  the  steadying  table  would 
have  fallen.  She  let  her  body  down  to  the 
bench,  struggling  to  hold  her  senses  from 
oblivion.  This  was  the  time  she  must 
take  the  brandy,  Beaupre  had  said.  She 
poured  some  into  the  cup  he  had  placed 
on  the  table  and  drank  it,  its  hot  strength 
scorching  her  throat.  In  truth  she  had 
taken  too  much  for  one  unaccustomed  to  its 
energy. 

THERE  was  a  cur'ous  reaction;  it 
drowned  her  sense  of  fear,  and  the  line 
between  fact  and  fancy  became  blurred. 
It  acted  on  the  girl  like  bhang  acts  on  its 
user,  producing  a  dual  form  of  mind,  as 
if  two  brains  were  active  in  her  head  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  She  had  an  hal- 
lucination that  Caven  was  lying  there  not 
really  dead,  hardly  asleep;  and  her  sane 
sense  caught  her  talking  to  him,  whisper- 
ing words  of  endearment — telling  him  of 
her  faith,  of  her  love,  of  her  unbelief  in  the 
vicious  story. 

When  she  saw  an  arm  move,  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  twitch,  it  was  so  realistic  that 
even  when  she  had,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  thrown  her  mind  into  the 
groove  of  sanity,  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  it  had  been  fancy.  Then  it  was  that 
she  heard  a  low  breathing  sigh. 

The  dispute  between  her  two  forms  of 
mind  became  so  acute  that  she  rose  to  go 
to  him.  Dimly  she  knew  that  the  weak- 
ness of  her  limbs,  the  swaying  of  her  body, 
was  the  effect  of  the  brandy. 

She  sat  down  beside  the  man  lying  there 
so  still,  and  took  the  head  into  her  lap. 
It  was  what  she  had  wanted  to  do  from  the 
first,  but  fear,  dread  of  that  awful  thing, 
death,  had  held  her  back.  Even  now  he 
was  like  one  that  slept.  She  chafed  his 
hands  and  they  were  not  cold  nor  clammy 
such  as  are  the  hands  of  the  dead;  she 
bent  her  head  and  put  her  lips  to  Caven's 
and  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  to 
mingle  with  the  matted  blood.  She  al- 
most screamed  in  fright — the  lips  were 
warm— at  least  not  cold  — a  faint  breath 
had  come  through  them.  Was  it  hal- 
lucination, madness;  was  it  the  brandy? 

The  staMing  query  steadied  her.  The 
heart — that  might  tell.  She  put  her  hand 
beneath  the  shirt,  and  held  its  palm  flat 
against  the  broad  chest.  Surely  there  was 
there  a  slow  movement  as  though  pushed 
against  the  ribs.  There  must  be  life. 
And  brandy?  Yes,  that  was  what  they 
gave  in  the  north-land  when  men  were 
smashed  clo.se  to  de^th. 


Tenderly  she  put  the  head  down  on  the 
floor,  reached  the  table,  excitement  now 
bringing  out  her  strength,  and  with  the 
tin  cup  poured  a  little,  drop  by  drop, 
between  the  lips. 

Surely  the  chest  had  heaved  spas- 
modically, the  eyes  twitched,  a  breath  that 
was  almost  a  sigh  escaped.  She  brought 
a  dipper  of  water,  and  with  her  handker- 
chief bathed  the  temples,  washed  the 
matted  blood  from  the  forehead  and  the 
face;  trickled  a  tiny  stream  of  water  down 
the  throat,  holding  the  head  in  her  lap. 
She  rubbed  the  palms  of  the  man's  hands; 
she  uttered  broken  words  of  prayer,  promis- 
ing half  of  her  own  life  if  God  would  bring 
the  man  back.  She  kissed  the  eyes,  trying 
to  open  them  with  love;  and  sometimes  a 
few  drops  of  brandy,  a  little  water. 

SHE  could  feel  the  skin  beneath  her 
touch  grow  warmer;  the  lids  of  the 
eyes  trembled,  opened  and  closed — a 
dozen  times,  twenty  times;  then  the  eyes 
looked  at  her  in  a  dazed  unseeing  way. 
The  man  that  had  been  dead  had  come 
back  and  wap  alive.  She  knew  it.  She 
wound  her  arms  about  his  body,  and 
pressed  him  against  her  warm  breast, 
sobbing,  sobbing,  crying,  "Wake  up, 
David!     You're  alive — you're  alive!" 

Caven  was  alive.  Slowly,  ministered  to 
by  his  good  angel,  he  came  out  of  the  land 
of  unconsciousness.  It  was  half-an-hour 
before  his  mind  had  cleared,  and  strength 
had  come  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  be 
lifted  to  a  bench  that  was  in  one  corner  of 
the  room. 

Then  it  was  found  that  Devlin's  bullet 
had  glanced  from  the  skull,  cutting  the 
scalp  as  though  it  had  been  slit  with  a 
butcher's  knife;  it  had  almost  crushed  the 
skull,  stunning  Caven — producing  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Laura  bound  up  his 
head,  putting  some  wet  tobacco  leaf  next 
the  wound. 

Then  for  two  hours  they  were  just  like 
two  children;  she  so  happy,  her  eyes  half 
the  time  swimming  in  tears  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  and  Caven  telling  the  story 
of  Devlin's  treachery,  and  declaring  he  was 
glad  now  he  had  been  nearly  killed. 

The  gray  light  of  morning  had  stolen  in 
through  the  little  window  before  they 
heard  the  voice  of  Beaupre  without, 
calling:  "Mamselle  Laura,  hopen  the  door; 
It  is  Beaupre." 

The  girl  lifted  down  the  bar.  Devlin 
with  his  wrists  bound  behind  his  back  was 
pushed  into  the  shack,  and  the  half-breed 
following,  turned,  and  as  he  barred  the 
door  was  saying,  "Dere,  Jack  Devlin, 
— damn    murderer,   look   at   you'   work!" 

Beaupre  turned,  his  eyes  sweeping  the 
floor  and  gasped.  "Where — "  Then  he 
saw  Caven  on  the  bunk,  Caven  alive,  and 
Laura  sitting  beside  him,  holding  his  hand. 

A  LITTLE  later  Devlin  passed  out 
through  the  door,  fear  and  relief  in 
his  eyes;  and  on  the  table,  pinned  to  the 
forged  grub-stake  letter,  was  his  signed 
confession  that  his  story  of  Caven  and  his 
wife  was  all  a  lie,  and  that  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  Caven's  labors. 

At  that,  according  to  Beaupre,  he  got 
off  too  easy,  for  the  breed  wanted  to,  at 
least,  give  him  a  good  thrashing. 
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of  a  whispered  word,  but  was  impeded  by 
Aunt  .Jane,  who  clung  to  me  tottering.  So 
I  led  her  to  a  seat  and  deposited  her,  with 
the  sympathetic  as.sistance  of  Slinker. 

"Now,  now,  old  girl,  cheer  up!"  he  ad- 
monished her.  "Between  you  and  me,  old 
Washtubs  aint  worth  crying  over.  Sooner 
or  later  he'd  of  give  you  the  slip,  no  matter 
how  tight   a  rein  you  kep'  on  him." 

As  Slinker  turned  away  after  this  effort 
at  consolation  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Higglesby-Browne.  I  suppose  in  the 
stress  of  surprising  and  capturing  the  camp 
he  had  not  been  struck  with  her  peculiar- 
ities. Just  now,  between  the  indignity  of 
her  captive  state  and  the  insubordination 
of  Aunt  Jane,  Miss  Browne's  aspect  was 
considerably  grimmer  than  usual.  Slinker 
favored  her  with  a  stare  followed  by  a 
prolonged  whistle. 

"Say,"  he  remarked  to  me  in  a  confiden- 
tial undertone,  though  pitched  quite  loud 
enough  for  Miss  Browne's  ears,  "is  it  real? 
Would  it  have  bendable  j'ints,  now,  same 
as  you  and  me?" 


Miss  Browne  whirled  upon  him. 

"'Old  your  tongue,  you  'orrid  brute!" 
she  shrieked. 

So,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Miss 
Higglesby-Browne,  fallen  forever  from  her 
high  estate,  was  strewn  in  metaphorical 
fragments  at  our  feet.  I  turned  away, 
feeling  it  time  to  draw  the  veil  of  charity 
upon  the  scene.  Not  so  Slinker.  He 
looked  about  him  carefully  on  the  ground. 

"Lady  drop  anything?"  he  inquired 
solicitously. 

What  might  have  transpired,  had  Miss 
Higglesby-Browne  had  time  to  gather 
breath,  I  dare  not  think,  but  just  then 
there  came  from  the  woods  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  voices,  and  the  three  pirates 
and  Mr.  Tubbs  entered  the  clearing.  A 
thrill  ran  through  the  camp.  Captors 
and  captives  forgot  all  else  but  the  great, 
the  burning  question — had  the  treasure 
ijeen  discovered?  And  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  was  so  thrilled  as  I,  although  in  my 
mind    the    question    took    another  ^orm. 

For  now  I  was  going  to  know  what  had 
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been  waiting  for  me  there  in  the  cave, 
when  I  stood  yesterday  at  its  black  en- 
trance, afraid  to  go  in. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

AT  the  head  of  the  file.  Captain  Tony 
advanced  through  the  clearing,  and 
what  with  his  flowing  black  beard,  his 
portly  form,  and  a  certain  dramatic 
swagger  which  he  possessed,  he  looked  so 
entirely  Italian  and  operatic  that  you 
expected  to  hear  him  at  any  moment  burst 
out  in  a  sonorous  basso.  With  a  sweeping 
gesture  he  flung  down  upon  the  table  two 
brown  canvas  bags,  which  opened  and 
discharged  from  gaping  mouths  a  flood  of 
golden  coins. 

His  histrionic  instinct  equal  to  the  high 
demands  of  the  moment.  Captain  Tony 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  gazed  upon  us 
with  a  haughty  and  exultant  smile. 

Slinker  and  the  cross-eyed  man  shouted 
aloud.  They  ran  and  clutched  at  the 
coins  with  a  savage  greed. 

"Gold,  gold— the  real  stuff!  It's  the 
doubloons  all  right — where's  the  rest  of 
'em?"  These  cries  broke  from  Slinker  and 
Horny  confusedly  as  the  gold  slid  jingling 
between  their  eager  fingers. 

"The  rest  of  'em  is — where  they  is," 
pronounced  Tony  oracularly.  "Some- 
wheres  in  the  sand  of  the  cave,  of  course. 
We'll   dig   'em  up  to-morrow   morning." 

"What  was  the  point  in  not  digging 
'em  all  up  while  you  was  about  it?"  de- 
manded Slinker,  lowering.  "What  was 
the  good  o'  digging  up  jest  these  here 
couple  o'  bags  and  quitting?" 

"Because  we  didn't  dig  'em  up,"  re- 
sponded Tony  darkly.  "Because  these 
were  all  ready  and  waiting.  Because  all 
we  had  to  do  was  to  say  'Thankee,'  to 
the  feller  that  handed  'em  out." 

"I  say,"  interposed  one  of  the  party 
nervously,  "what's  the  good  of  that  kind  of 
talk?  'They  aint  any  sense  in  hunting 
trouble,  that  ever  I  heard  of!"  He 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  uneasily. 

The  rest  burst  out  in  a  guffaw. 

"Chris  is  scared.  He's  been  a-going 
along  looking  behind  him  ever  since. 
Chris  will  have  bad  dreams  to-night — 
he'll  yell  if  a  owl  hoots."  But  I  thought 
there  was  a  false  note  in  the  laughter  of 
more  than  one. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  remarked  Slinker  with 
indignant  irony,  "me  and  Horny  aint 
interested  in  this  at  all.  We  jest  stayed 
bumming  round  camp  here  'cause  we  was 
tired.  When  you're  through  with  this 
sort  of  bunk  and  feel  like  getting  down  to 
business,  why  jest  mention  it,  and  maybe 
if  we  aint  got  nothing  better  to  do  we'll 
listen    to   you." 

"I  was  jest  telling  you,  wasn't  I?" 
demanded  Tony.  "Only  that  fool  Chris 
had  to  butt  in.  We  got  these  here  bags  of 
doubloons,  as  I  says,  without  havin'  to 
dig  for  'em — oncet  we  had  found  the  cave, 
which  it's  no  thanks  to  old  Washtubs  we 
aint  looking  for  it  yet.  We  got  these  here 
bags  right  out  of  the  fists  of  a  skeleton. 
Most  of  him  was  under  a  rock,  which  had 
fell  from  the  roof  and  pinned  him  down 
amidships.  Must  of  squashed  him  like  a 
beetle,  I  guess.  But  he'd  stiU  kep'  his 
hold  on  the  bags."  I  turned  aside,  for 
fear  that  anyone  should  see  how  white  I 
was.  Much  too  white  to  be  accounted  for 
even  by  this  grisly  story.  To  the  rest 
these  poor  bones  might  indeed  bear  mute 
witness  to  a  tragedy,  but  a  tragedy  lacking 
outlines,  vague,  impersonal,  without  poign- 
ancy. 'To  me,  they  told  with  dreadful 
clearness  the  last  sad  chapter  of  the  tale  of 
Peter,  Peter  who  had  made  me  so  intimate- 
ly his  confidant,  whose  love  and  hopes  and 
solitary  strivings  I  knew  all  about.  Struck 
down  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  by  a 
great  stupid  lump  of  soulless  stone,  by  a 
blind  relentless  mechanism  which  had 
been  at  work  from  the  beginning,  timing 
that  rock  to  fall — just  then.  Not  the 
moment  before,  not  the  moment  after, 
out  of  an  eternity  of  moments,  but  at  that 
one  instant  when  Peter  stooped  for  the 
last  of  his  brown  bags — and  then  I  rejected 
this,  and  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
stupid  or  blind  about  it— and  wondered 
whether  it  were  instead  malicious,  and 
whether  all  might  have  been  well  with 
Peter  if  he  had  obeyed  the  voice  that  bade 
him  leave  the  crucifix  for  Bill — 

Vaguely  I  heard  around  me  a  babble  of 
exclamations  and  conjectures.  Murmurs 
of  interest  rose  even  from  our  captive  band. 
Then  came  Slinker's  voice,  loud  with  sud- 
den fear: 

"Say,  you  don't  suppose  the — the  Bones 
would  of  got  away  with  the  rest  of  the 
coin  somehow,  do  you?"  he  demanded. 
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"Got  away  with  it?"  Tony  contemp- 
tuously thrust  aside  the  possibility.  "Got 
away  with  it,  how?  He  sure  didn't  leave 
the  island  with  it,  did  he?  Would  he  of 
dug  it  up  from  one  place  jest  to  bury  it  in 
another?  Huh!  Must  of  wanted  to  work 
if  he  did!  Now  my  notion  is  that  this  hap- 
pened to  one  of  the  guys  that  was  burying 
the  gold,  and  that  the  rest  jest  left  him 
there  for  a  sort  of  scarecrow  to  keep  other 
people  out  of  the  cave." 

"But  the  gold?"  protested  Slinker. 
"They  wouldn't  leave  that  for  a  scarecrow, 
would  they?" 

"Maybe  not,"  admitted  Tony,  "but 
suppose  that  feller  died  awful  slow,  and 
went  on  hollering  and  clutching  at  the 
bags?  And  they  couldn't  of  got  that 
rock  off'n  him  without  a  block  and  tackle, 
or  done  much  to  make  things  easy  for  him 
if  they  had,  him  being  jest  a  smear,  as  you 
may  say.  Well,  that  cave  wouldn't  be  a 
pleasant  place  to  stay  in,  would  it?  And 
no  one  would  have  the  nerve  to  snatch 
them  bags  away  to  bury  'em,  'cause  a 
dying  man,  especially  when  he  dies  hard, 
can  have  an  awful  grip.  So  what  they 
done  was  just  to  shovel  the  sand  in  on  the 
gold  they'd  stowed  away  and  light  out 
quick.  And  what  we  got  to  do  to-morrow 
is  to  go  there  and  dig  it  up." 

IF  the  ingenuity  of  this  reasoning  was 
more  remarkable  than  its  logic,  the 
pirates  were  not  the  men  to  find  fault  with 
it.  Indeed,  how  many  human  hopes  have 
been  bolstered  up  with  arguments  no 
sounder?  Desire  is  the  most  eloquent  of 
advocates,  and  the  five  ruffians  had  only  to 
listen  to  its  voice  to  enjoy  in  anticipation 
all  the  fruits  of  their  iniquitous  schemes. 
The  sight  oi  the  golden  coins  intoxicated 
them.  They  played  with  the  doubloons 
like  children,  jinghng  them  in  their  cal- 
loused palms,guessing  at  weight  and  value, 
calculating  ther  equivalent  in  the  joy  of 
living.  Laughter  and  oaths  resounded. 
Mr.  Tubbs,  with  a  somewhat  anxious  air, 
endeavored  to  keep  himself  well  to  the 
fore,  claiming  a  share  in  the  triumph  with 
the  rest.  There  was  only  the  thinnest 
veil  of  concealment  over  the  pirates' 
mockery.  "Old  Washtubs"  was  ironically 
encouraged  in  his  role  of  boon  companion. 
His  air  of  swaggering  recklessness,  of 
elderly  dare-deviltry,  provoked  uproarious 
amusement.  When  they  sat  down  to 
supper  Mr.  Tubbs  was  installed  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  They  hailed  him  as  the  dis- 
coverer who  had  made  their  fortunes. 
From  their  talk  it  was  clear  that  there  had 
been  much  difficulty  about  finding  the 
cave,  and  that  for  a  time  Mr.  Tubbs's  posi- 
tion had  been  precarious.  Finally  Cap- 
tain Magnus  had  stumbled  upon  the  en- 
trance. 

"Jest  in  time,"  as  he  grimly  reminded 
Mr.  Tubbs,  "to  save  you  a  header  over  the 
cliff." 

"Ha,  ha!"  cackled  Mr.  Tubbs  hysterical- 
ly, "you  boys  will  have  your  little  joke, 
eh?  Knew  well  enough  you  couldn't  get 
along  without  the  old  man,  didn't  you? 
Knew  you  was  goin'  to  need  an  old  financial 
head  to  square  things  in  certain  quarters — 
a  head  what  understands  how  to  slip  a 
little  coin  into  the  scales  o'  Justice  to  make 
'em  tilt  the  right  way.  Oh,  you  can't  fool 
the  old  man,  he,  he!" 

While  the  marauders  enjoyed  their 
supper,  the  women  prisoners  were  bidden 
to  "set  down  and  stay  sot,"  within  sweep 


of  Captain  Tony's  eye.  Mr.  Shaw  and 
•  Cuthbert  Vane  still  held  the  position  they 
had  occupied  all  afternoon,  with  their 
backs  propped  against  a  palm  tree.  Oc- 
casionally they  exchanged  a  whisper,  but 
for  the  most  part  were  silent,  their  cork 
helmets  jammed  low  over  their  watchful 
eyes.  I  was  deeply  curious  to  know  what 
Mr.  Shaw  had  made  of  the  strange  story  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  cave.  He  could  hardly 
have  accepted  Captain  Tony's  explana- 
tion of  it,  which  displayed,  indeed,  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  legend  of  the 
Bonny  Las^.  Might  not  the  Scotchman, 
by  linking  this  extraordinary  discovery 
with  my  unexplained  request  of  him  this 
morning,  have  arrived  already  at  some 
glimmering  of  the  truth?  I  hoped  so,  and 
longed  to  impart  to  him  my  own  sure 
knowledge  that  the  confident  expectations 
of  the  freebooters  for  the  morrow  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  There  seem- 
ed a  measure  of  comfort  in  this  assurance, 
for  our  moment  of  greatest  peril  well  might 
be  that  in  which  the  pirates,  with  the  gold 
in  their  possession  and  on  the  point  of 
fieeing  from  the  island,  recalled  the  re- 
spectable because  so  truthful  maxim  that 
dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Therefore  in  the 
postponement  of  the  crucial  moment  lay 
our  best  hope  of  rescue  or  escape — 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fancied  them  re- 
turning from  the  cave  surly  and  disap- 
pointed, ready  to  vent  their  wrath  on  us. 
All,  except  the  unspeakable  Magnus,  had 
shown  so  far  a  rough  good  nature,  even 
amusement  at  our  plight,  but  you  felt  the 
snarl  at  the  corner  of  the  grinning  lips. 
You  knew  they  would  be  undependab'e  as 
savages  or  vicious  children,  who  find 
pleasure  in  inflicting  pain.  And  then  there 
was  always  my  own  hideous  danger  as  the 
favored  of  the  wolfish  captain— 

And  I  wondered,  desperately,  if  I  might 
buy  safety  for  us  all  at  the  price  of  the 
secret  of  the  Island  Queen,  if  a  promise 
from  the  five  scoundrels  around  the  table 
would  have  more  meaning  than  their  wild 
boasts  and  shoutings  now? 

And  now  the  night  that  I  unutterably 
dreaded  was  upon  us.  But  the  pirates  still 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  gold.  They 
had  exhausted  their  own  portable  supplies 
of  liquor,  and  were  loud  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  our  bone-dry  camp,  as  they  termed 
it.  Mr.  Tubbs  enlarged  upon  the  an- 
noyance which  Mr.  Shaw's  restrictions  in 
this  matter  had  been  to  him,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  long  ago  exhausted  the  small 
amount  of  spirituous  refreshment  which  he 
had  been  able  to  smuggle  in.  Tony,  how- 
ever, was  of  another  mind.  "And  a  good 
thing,  too,"  he  declared,  "that  you  guys 
can't  booze  yourselves  blind  before  morn- 
ing, or  there  wouldn't  be  much  gold  took 
out  of  that  there  cave  to-morrow.  Once 
we  make  port  somewheres  with  that  chest 
of  treasure  aboard  you  can  pour  down 
enough  to  irrigate  the  Mojave  desert  if 
you  like." 

It  was  Tony,  too,  who  intercepted  a 
tentative  movement  of  Captain  Magnus 
in  my  direction,  and  ordered  me  into  the 
cabin  with  my  aunt  and  Miss  Browne. 
Through  the  walls  of  the  hut  we  heard  loud 
and  eager  talk  of  the  morrow  and  its  cer- 
tain golden  harvest  as  the  pirates  made 
their  dispositions  for  the  night.  Then  the 
voices  trailed  off  sleepily  and  silence  suc- 
ceeded, broken  only  by  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  the  waves  around  the  island. 
{To  be  Continued.) 
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charged  the  younger  lad  ten  cents  for 
admission.  The  father  thought  that  be- 
cause his  boy  was  only  eight  years  of  age 
that  he  should  have  entered  the  theatre 
free. 

The  manager  did  not  attempt  to  tell  the 
man  that  his  son  was  not  a  "baby  in  arms," 
and  that  he  occupied  a  seat  at  the  theatre 
that  might  have  been  occupied  by  a  person 
paying  the  full  admission  price.  He  had 
a  right  to  do  that,  but  in.stead  he  took  the 
old  gentleman's  address,  and  promised  to 
send  a  complimentary  ticket  for  each  of 
the  two  sons. 

"That  will  make  a  friend  for  the  Allen 
Theatres,"  said  the  manager.  "And  not 
one  friend  but  many,  because  the  old  man 
will  tell  all  his  friends  and  neighbors  about 
how  good  we  were  to  him;  the  boys  will  talk 
about  their  free  pass  at  school  and  help 
advertise  the  house.  If  I  had  been  dis- 
courteous  to  him   he   would  have  been  a 


'knocker'  instead  of  a  'booster'  and  he 
might  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  for 
us  among  his  friends." 

With  all  their  wonderful  organization, 
the  Aliens  have  never  produced  a  moving 
picture,  although  the  temptation  has  come 
to  them  often  to  enter  this  field.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  they  feel  that  they 
could  not  make  a  success  of  it.  One  is  the 
fact  that  producing  is  an  art,  as  compared 
to  exhibiting,  which  is  a  business.  Can- 
ada, too,  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  films.  There  is  not  enough 
sunlight,  for  one  thing.  The  market  is 
very  small,  for  another,  as  the  Canadian 
market  is  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  United 
States  market. 

SUCH  is  the  beginning  of  the  story' of  the 
Allen  Brothers.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  Aliens  are  only  "nicely 
started."     Henry  Ford  was  forty  years  old 
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before  he  got  his  start  in  life.  Robert  C. 
McLaughlin,  founder  of  Canada's  greatest 
motor  car  organization,  at  thirty-three 
was  still  a  very  unsuccessful  farmer. 
John  H.  Patterson,  head  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  was  almost 
a  failure  at  40.  Frank  W.  Woolworth 
really  began  his  mercantile  career  in 
middle  life.  Yet  at  thirty  and  thirty- 
one  respectively  Jay  J.  Allen  and  Jule 
Allen  are  the  dominating  figures  among  the 
world's  moving  picture  theatre  owners. 
They  control  every  Al'en  theatre,  for, 
while  they  have  sold  preference  stock  in 
many  of  them,  they  have  retained  the 
bulk  of  the  common  stock  in  every  in- 
stance and  in  many  ca.ses  are  the  owners 
outright.  They  have  never  been  in  an 
unsuccessful  venture. 

Very  few  of  those  who  operated  motion 
picture  theatres  in  the  early  days  of  the 
industry  are  in  the  business  to-day.  Too 
many  of  them  tried  to  commercialize 
the  novelty  of  the  kinetoscope;  they 
thought  it  only  a  passing  fad  and  like  the 
circus  that  comes  to  town  in  the  wake  of  a 
flashy-tongued  press  agent  they  took  the 
people's  money  while  they  had  the  op- 
portunity, and  cared  not  what  they  gave 
in  return.  Motion  pictures  could  not  last, 
they  thought,  so  why  look  to  the  future? 
The  men  who  went  into  the  game  in  the 
spirit  of  the  carnival  have  gone  down  and 
out  long  ago. 

But  there  were  a  few  exceptions;  men 


who  visualized  the  moving  picture  in- 
dustry as  it  is  to-day  and  made  their  plans 
as  a  business  man  would  lay  out  his  pro- 
gram. In  this  class  were  Jule  and  Jay  J. 
Allen.  They  saw  from  the  first  the  busi- 
ness possibilities  of  motion  pictures. 
Their  vision  is  even  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  only  now  are 
bankers  and  financial  men  realizing  that 
motion  pictures  have  a  commercial  value. 
The  Aliens  realized  this  thirteen  years  ago. 
They  can  smile  when  they  read  such  items 
as  the  following  which  appeared  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  an  American  financial  jour- 
nal: 

"Now  the  motion  picture  has  broken 
down  the  conservative  barriers  of  the 
banker,  and  the-  industry  bids  fair  to  be 
linked  as  indehbly  with  the  financial 
centres  of  the  country  as  is  any  other 
undertaking  of  established  worth. 

"The  motion-picture  industry  has  gone 
through  what  might  be  termed  the  easy 
money  period.  The  harvest  has  been 
there  for  the  reaping,  and  it  has  not  been 
taken  always  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
business  success.  Abundance  has  made 
for  profligacy  and  the  waste  has  been 
enormous.  But  that  real  value  lies  back 
of  the  undertaking  has  at  last  impressed 
banking  men,  and  from  now  on  there  will 
be  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  the  picture 
industry  when  tried  business  methods  ap- 
plied by  men  of  business  will  supplant  the 
happy-go-lucky  customs  of  the  past." 
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tion  in  road-building  and  in  establishing 
schools,  churches,  and  other  social,  edu- 
cational and  spiritual  needs.  You  will 
learn  that  the  undeveloped  territory  is 
covered  by  mining  rights  or  timber 
limit  concessions  held  by  non-resi- 
dents, who,  so  far  as  anyone  knows, 
never  started  any  real  mining  or  lumbering 
operations  in  the  section.  So  long  as  the 
land-speculator  is  allowed-  to  ply  his 
tricky  trade  in  the  North  real  develop- 
ment will  be  very  slow  indeed. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  only 
the  tiniest  fringes  of  this  huge  agricultural 
area  have  yet  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. E.xperiences  in  widely-scattered  set- 
tlements should  supply  proof  of  what  it 
can  produce. 

In  the  first  place,  crop  failures  and 
drouths  are  unknown  in  Northern  On- 
tario. Perhaps  that  is  because  one  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  other,  drouths 
being  the  cause  of  most  lean  crops  in  other 
sections  of  Canada.  The  North  Coun- 
try is  watered  by  mists  in  seasons  of  scant 
rainfall.  It  is  a  land  of  innumerable 
fresh  water  lakes.  You  can  scarcely 
travel  ten  miles  in  any  given  direction  with- 
out coming  upon  the  shores  of  one  of  these 
natural  reservoirs  of  ice-cold,  crystal 
water.  No  matter  how  long  and  hot  the 
days,  the  nights  are  always  extremely 
cool,  and  thus  the  vapors  rising  under  the 
sun's  heat  condense  over  the  land  in  the 
evenings  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew. 
These  mists  sometimes  roll  over  the 
country  like  dense  cloud-banks,  drenching 
the  soil  as  effectually  as  a  downpour  of 
rain. 

The  phenomena  commonly  known  as 
Northern  Lights  play  over  the  country 
with  great  frequency  and  at  very  close 
range.  Scientific  research  might  prove 
that  powerful  electro-magnetic  conditions 
have  something  to  do  with  the  marvel- 
lously rapid  growth  of  vegetation  during 
the  brief  growing  season.  There  are 
sections  so  highly  magnetized  that  the 
needle  of  a  compass  goes  "wild"  in  them. 
Mixed  farming  has  proved  the  most 
successful  method  in  the  North.  It  is  not 
a  wheat  belt,  but  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
do  as  well  as  in  any  district  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Clovers,  including  red,  alsike 
and  white,  have  seldom  been  known  to 
fail.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  clover  seed  was  harvested,  threshed  and 
sold  in  the  Oxdrift  district  alone  this  year. 
Farmers  there  made  as  high  as  $250.00 
an  acre  out  of  clover,  and  one  grower  from 
a  15- acre  crop  threshed  one  hundred 
bushels  of  seed,  netting  him  $3,000.00 
Oat  crops  yield  from  60  to  75  bushels  to 
the  acre:  peas  30  to  35  bushels.  The 
pea  weevil  is  unknown  in  the  North. 
Wheat  is  usually  an  average  yield. 

It  is  in  root  crops  that  the  North  claims 
to  eclipse  all  Canada.     Turnips,  carrots, 


beets,  mangels,  parsnips,  cauliflower,  rhu- 
barb, asparagus  thrive  as  they  will  thrive 
nowhere  else,  and  it  is  now  a  pretty  well- 
established  fact  that  the  northern  potato 
is  the  king  of  all  "spuds."  Three  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  no 
unusual  crop,  and,  as  the  potato  bug  is 
entirely  absent,  the  worst  pest  of  Eastern 
potato  fields  has  not  to  be  contended  with. 
The  growing  of  seed  potatoes,  encouraged 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  now  an  established  industry. 

Of  the  small  fruits,  strawberries  have 
proved  the  most  remarkable  success.  The 
berries,  during  anything  like  a  favorable 
year,  grow  to  dimensions  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Albert  E.  Holder,  of  Dorion, 
and  W.  S.  Sitch,  of  Sellers,  have  demon- 
strated that  splendid  returns  may  be  made 
from  the  growing  of  small  fruits  as  a 
specialty,  Holder  turning  over  $650.00 
from  his  strawberry  crop  alone  in  one 
season.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that 
these  two  men  are  experts  who  have  taken 
infinite  pains  to  study  the  climate  and  the 
soil. 

With  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  the  like,  results  have 
been  indifferent,  though  a  series  of  ex- 
periments are  now  under  observation  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  will 
in  time  prove  what  success  may  be  had 
with  them. 

Stock-raising  and  dairying  have  been 
carried  on  to  some  extent  for  years. 
Pasture  of  the  richest  variety  is  to  be  had 
in  abundance,  but  the  season  for  grazing 
is  necessarily  short,  and  until  a  more 
established  system  of  stable  fattening  is 
brought  into  play,  the  North  will  not 
produce  enough  fresh  meats  to  supply  its 
local  demands.  At  present  most  of  the 
fresh  meat  consumed  is  imported  from 
Manitoba. 

Reclaiming  the  Muskegs. 

YOU  will  hear  it  said  that  the  North  is 
all  rocks  and  muskegs — a  part  truth 
that  has  done  the  country  undeserved 
injury.  At  that,  there  have  been  success- 
ful experiments  at  reclaiming  the  once 
despised  muskeg.  Some  of  these  "soggy 
prairies  in  the  bush"  are  of  dimensions 
that  include  hundreds  of  acres.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  treeless,  and 
therefore  all  the  settler  has  to  do  is  to  tap- 
drain  the  area  and  break  the  ground. 
Muskegs,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  swamps  and  beaver-meadows,  are 
invariably  on  the  higher  altitudes.  Tap- 
drainage  consists  of  cutting  a  tunnel 
through  the  euplike  rock  walls  that  sur- 
round the  muskeg  and  letting  the  surface 
moisture  flow  off  by  gravity. 

The  soil  of  the  genuine  muskeg  is  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  confined  in  great 
rock  pockets  of  the  hills  for  ages  and  once 
drained  is  of  the  most  fertile  character. 
The  theory  is  that  the  muskegs  were  once 
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lakes  or  dry  craters  which  gradually  filled 
up  with  the .  soil  washed  into  them  for 
centuries  from  the  watersheds  above  them. 

It  would  require  a  book-length  article 
to  tell  all  there  is  to  tell  about  the  North. 
I  have  not  touched  on  its  mineral  resources, 
its  wealth  in  timber  and  furs  and  fresh- 
water fish  or  its  well-known  attractiveness 
for  the  big  game  hunter.  But  I  make  no 
apology  for  an  attempt  to  draw  a  truthful 
picture  of  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
agriculture. 

What  little  I  know  of  the  North  I  have 
gained  at  first-hand.  I  have  traveled 
much  of  the  country  on  foot  with  only  my 
packsack  and  rifle  for  company,  along  its 
winding,  age-old  trails  and  through  its 
great  silent  places.  I  have  navigated  its 
mighty  rivers  on  rafts  and  canoes,  "por- 
taged" its  hills  and  muskegs  and  slept  by 
«its  lonely  lakes,  Indian-fashion,  on  a  spruce* 


bough  bed  with  the  sky  for  a  ceiling.  It 
has  been  on  such  pilgrimages  that  the 
vastness  of  this  as  yet  unclaimed  empire 
of  possibilities   has   most    impressed   me. 

It  is  a  man's  country — a  land  ef  ad" 
venture  whose  prizes  will  go  to  stout 
hearts  and  conquering  minds.  Always  I 
have  felt  that  it  whispered  everywhere  of  a 
tremendous  secret.  I  pose  as  no  prophet, 
but  my  interpretation  of  that  "hunch" 
is  that  when  the  prairies  have  become 
effete,  when  the  East  and  the  West  have 
become  over-populated  and  have  settled 
down  to  the  commonplace,  the  long- 
neglected  Land  of  Nannabijou  will  only 
have  started  to  come  into  its  own  as  the 
great  and  enduring  market-basket  of  the 
Dominion. 

It  is  much  too  big  a  country  to  be  con- 
quered in  a  single  generation. 
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touch  men's  hearts,  and  so  it  is  that  steadily, 
though  only  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  his  name  has  become- a  thing  to  con- 
jure with.  He  is  known  in  the  little 
crossroads  schoolhouse  in  back  concessions 
where  bearded  habitants  have  gathered  to 
listen.  He  has  that  subtle  something  that 
appeals  to  the  French-Canadian.  He  is 
allied  with  no  interests.  He  is  not  a 
capitalist's  man,  nor  yet  a  capitalist  even 
in  a  humble  way.  He  is,  if  anything,  a 
progressive,  a  progressive  with  a  small  p. 
These  things  have  their  appeal  for  the 
French  farmer.  No'  farmer's  movement 
is  likely  to  upset  his  influence.  He  stands 
now  as  the  voice  of  the  habitant. 

Is  there  any  probability  of  this  feeling 
for  Lapointe  that  is  growing  so  steadily 
in  Quebec  having  a  larger  influence  on 
Dominion  politics?  It  is  questionable. 
Yet  surely  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  go  to 
Ottawa  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  will 
go  looking  to  Lapointe  as  their  leader. 
Beyond  that  no  one  can  foretell. 

Mr.  Munro  has  drawn  in  a  previous 
article  in  MacLean's  some  interesting  de- 
ductions that  include  Lapointe.  They 
were  merely  deductions  and  voiced  as 
such.  Mr.  Munro  holds  that  should  the 
Farmer's  movement  actually  become  a 
factor  in  Federal  affairs,  and  should  Mr. 
Crerar  become  the  leader  of  a  Farmer's 
party  from  the  West,  as  Mr.  Drury  is  for 
Ontario,  he  would  not  be  content  with  as 
uncertain  a  majority  as  stands  behind  the 
Ontario  leader.  He  would  seek  out  the 
strongest  force  he  knew,  and  he  would  go 
to  Ernest  Lapointe  and  say,  "Come, 
Ernest,  let's  get  our  feet  under  the  table 
and  see  what  can  be  done  about  this." 
There  you  have  it,  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  French  Liberal  influence 
dependent  upon  the  possibility  or  proba- 
bility of  the  Western  Farmers'  movement. 
It  is  a  far  cry. 

But  Lapointe  is  finding  his  way  into  the 


French-Canadian  heart  just  as  Laurier 
did  before  him.  He  has  some  way  to  go 
yet  before  he  is  on  a  firm  pedestal,  and  the 
future  has  yet  to  give  a  true  estimate  of 
the  man.  If  his  character  is  as  strong  as 
his  mind,  and  there  are  few  that  doubt 
that  it  is,  he  will  be  a  big  man.  He  has 
not  yet  faced  responsibility  and  no  one 
can  tell  what  it  will  do  for  him,  whether 
it  will  make  or  mar  the  man.  All  that  his 
friends  can  point  to  is  the  man  as  they 
know  him,  big-hearted  and  generous,  ready 
and  eager  to  do  a  kind  action  for  anyone; 
a  man  fair  in  debate,  not  truckling  to 
anything  that  would  give  him  an  unde- 
served advantage,  a  man  of  keen  wit,  of 
originality  and  sterling  common-sense. 
He  has  the  same  quickness  to  grasp  the 
essence  of  a  situation  or  an  argument  that 
Laurier  had,  the  same  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge, not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  schools 
but  of  current  events.  He,  like  Laurier, 
is  a  master  of  constitutional  law  and 
history.  He  has  the  ground-work  for 
leadership.  He  has  as  well  Laurier 's 
ability  for  making  inalienable  friendships, 
and  for  gathering  about  himself  the 
affections  of  a  people.  They  achieved  the 
same  ends  by  different  roads.  Laurier 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
Lapointe  has  an  instinct.  He  does  not 
know  the  human  heart  as  Laurier  did,  but 
his  instinct  leads  him  surely  in  the  same 
paths  as  Laurier's  knowledge. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  Lapointe  is  an- 
other Laurier,  or  that  he  can  take  the  place 
that  Laurier  has  made  for  himself  in 
French  hearts.  Laurier's  memory  in  Que- 
bec is  beyond  the  hint  of  rivalry. 

The  sons  of  the  prophets  when  they 
saw  Elisha  in  Elijah's  mantle  did  not  say, 
"Behold  we  have  found  another  Elijah." 
But  they  said:  "The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth 
rest  upon  Elisha,  And  they  came  to  meet 
him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground 
before  him." 


Secrets  of  the  Secret  Service 


Revelations  of  What  Went  on  Behind  the  Scenes 
Work  of  ex-Queen  of  Greece. 


Infamous 


■p^ESPITE  the  universal  impression  that 
•*-^  Germany's  spy  system  was  almost 
omnipotent,  it  is  now  well  established  that 
the  British  secret  service  operated  during 
the  war  with  infinitely  more  skill  and 
finesse  and  achieved  greater  results.  Ger- 
many cluttered  enemy  and  neUtral  coun- 
tries with  clumsy  underlings,  whose 
obvious  methods  branded  them  for  what 
they  were;  Britain  had  a  comparatively 
small  number  whose  work  was  so  clever 
that  they  remained  for  the  most  part  un- 
discovered to  the  finish.  Nothing  that 
went  on  with  reference  to  the  German 
fleet  was  unknown  to  the  British  Admiralty 
for  instance. 

A  rather  fascinating  article,  in  which 
many  of  the  outstanding  war  stories  of 
espionage  are  told,  is  contributed  to  the 
london  by  Captain  Ferdinand  Tuohy. 
One  of  the  most  sensational  stories  that 


he  relates  has  to  do  with  the  activities  of 
ex-Queen  Sophia  of  Greece. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular,  if  far  from 
the  most  effective,  of  spies  in  the  late  war 
was  Marguerite  Zelle,  or  "Mata  Hari,"  the 
Oriental  dancer  who  has  been  referred  to 
as  "the  world's  most  dangerous  spy." 
She  was  not.  But  that  detracts  in  no  way 
from  the  psychological  interest  attaching 
to  her  tale — it  rather  enhances  it. 

Talented,  travelled,  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  men  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the 
West,  married  to  a  British  oflTicer  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  consequently  versed 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  British 
Army,  mingling  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  a 
Dutch  father  and  a  Japanese  native  woman, 
this  strange  creature  certainly  possessed, 
outwardly,  many  of  the  attributes  which 
make  for  success  in  espionage.  From  her 
father  she  inherited  the  stolid  coolness  and 
business  capacity  of  the  Dutch;  from  her 
mother  the  cunning  and  diplomatic  obse- 
quiousness of  the  Eastern  mind. 

She  was  placed  by  her  mother,  at  an 


End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 


A  Scientific  Product 


Until  now  women  have  suffered 
their  hair  to  become  gray  simply 
because  they  found  old-time,  crude 
dyes  distasteful. 

For  years  science  has  sought  a 
way  for  scientifically  restoring 
hair  to  its  natural  color. 


Now  that  way  has  been  found. 
And  it  is  offered  to  women  in 
Mary  T.  Goldman's  Scientific  Hair 
Color  Restorer. 

No  treatments  are  required. 
You  apply  it  yourself,  easily, 
quickly  and  surely.  It  will  not 
fade  or  wash  off. 

Just  comb  this  pure,  dainty, 
colorless  liquid  through  your  hair. 
In  from  4  to  8  days  every  gray 
hair  will  be  restored  to  its  natural 
color. 

A  Free  Test 

Women  use  this  scientific  hair 
color  restorer  with  the  same  free- 
dom they  do  powder. 

However,  we  want  you  first  to 
know  its  wonderful  results.  What 
we  urge  is  a  trial  test.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 


Cut  out  the  coupon.  Mark  on  it 
the  exact  color  of  your  hair.  Mail 
it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  free  a 
trial  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's 
and    one    of    our    special    combs. 

Try  it  on  a  single  lock  of  your 
hair.  Note  the  results.  Then  you 
will  know  why  thousands  of  women 
have  already  used  this  scientific  hair 
color  restorer. 
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New  Japanese  Dish  Cloth  or  Luff  a 

Ornamental  enough  for  a  house  vine  and  fruit  is 
very  useful.  Fruit  enormous,  two  feet  in  length, 
and  borne  in  great  profusion.  The  lining  of  mature 
fruit  when  washed  and  bleached,  is  porous,  tough, 
elastic,  sponge-like,  making  the  nicest,  cleanest 
substitute  for  dish  cloths  and  bath  sponges  imagin- 
able, besides  being  useful  for  various  articles  of 
fancy   work Pkt.    10c 

HARRY'S  SEED  STORE 

360  Dorchester  W.  -  Montreal 


early  age,  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Burma  as 
a  dancing-girl.  There  .she  received  a 
thoroughly  adequate  training  in  the  art  of 
charming  men,  and,  furthermore,  Eastern 
men. 

The  next  change  in  her  life  was  the  result 
of  her  meeting  with  the  British  officer  who 
married  her.  It  is  no  simple  matter  for  a 
dancing-girl  to  escape  from  her  temple 
prison,  but  Mata  Hari's  turn  of  mind  was 
always  for  adventure,  and  she  escaped. 
But  even  the  subsequent  birth  of  two 
children  could  not  reconcile  her  to  the  stiff, 
monotonous  life  required  of  officials' 
wives  in  India,  and  one  day  she  left  quietly 
with  her  daughter  and  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge,  and  proceeded  to  Hol- 
land. 

Then  the  lure  of  Paris  claimed  her,  and 
she  began  to  live  the  life  for  which  she  was 
predestined.  Money,  of  course,  was  vital, 
and  money  in  abundance.  She  knew  many 
men,  one  of  them  a  servant  of  the  German 
Government  in  whose  service  she  died. 
With  this  German  she  lived  in  a  house  near 
Paris,  furnished  in  accordance  with  her 
extravagant  tastes  and  Oriental  ideas, 
existing  only  for  pleasure  and  in  the  night 
life  of  the  French  capital. 

When  the  war  broke  out  she  at  once 
began  her  career  as  a  spy.  From  the  outset 
she  travelled  widely  throughout  Europe. 
For  many  months  in  1915  she  was  appear- 
ing in  a  music-hall  in  Madrid,  and  it  was 
here  that  she  first  came  under  suspicion 
with  the  French  and  British  Secret  Ser- 
vices. 

Suspicions  were  not  abated  when,  the 
following  year,  Mata  Hari  prepared 
for  a  journey  to  Holland.  The  British 
Intelligence  branch  was  warned,  and 
when  the  steamer  on  which  the  dancer 
had  booked  a  passage  put  into  South- 
ampton, Mata  Hari  was  taken  off  and 
sent  up  to  London  for  examination. 
Nothing  whatever  incriminating  was  found 
upon  her — this  being  accounted  for, 
probably,  by  the  fact  that  she  always  com- 
mitted everything  to  memory — at  least, 
that  was  her  boast  whenever  she  admitted, 
as  she  occasionally  did,  that  she  was  a  spy. 
But  not  a  German  spy!  Oh,  dear  no!  A 
spy  in  the  pay  of  France! 

This  was  her  boast  now,  once  more, 
when  she  was  closeted  in  London  with  her 
latest  inquisitor,  the  expert  "spy-baiter"  of 
the  Intelligence  Department. 

Mata  Hari  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had 
much  charm.  Aged  thirty-nine,  sinuous, 
dark-skinned,  and  vivacious,  she  would 
compel  attention  in  any  company.  And 
she  had  a  great  nimbleness  of  mind.  She 
won  that  encounter  with  her  highly-skilled 
inquisitor.  But  the  suspicion  surrounding 
her  was  still  so  strong  that  it  was  decided 
to  refuse  her  authority  to  continue  her 
journey,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Spain 
with  a  parting  warning  to  "go  more  care- 
fully in  future,"  as  they  "knew  all  about 
her." 

Mata  Hari  failed  to  take  that  warning. 
In  a  very  short  time  she  crossed  into  France 
from  Spain,  intending  to  reach  Switzerland, 
and  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Paris.  This 
time  incriminating  documents  were  found 
upon  her;  she  was  tried,  sentenced,  and 
shot — in  her  smartest  gown,  and  waving 
her  long  white  gloves  in  farewell  to  her 
dozen  poilu  executioners. 

+  *  *  # 

How  patiently  and  cleverly  the  work  of 
spy-catching  was  carried  on  is  demon- 
strated by  Captain  Tuohy  in  the  following 
anecdote: 

The  authorities  had  become  anxious 
over  the  posting  of  English  newspapers  to 
Holland  containing  innocent-looking  ad- 
vertisements marked  in  pencil.  Some  of 
these  marked  newspapers  were  posted  from 
Liverpool,  others  from  Portsmouth,  others 
from  London.  Their  senders  were  na- 
turally unknown. 

Instructions  were  issued  that  in  future 
every  marked  newspaper  addressed  to 
Holland  was  to  be  submitted,  if  visibly 
marked,  to  code  experts,  and  to  a  labora- 
tory testing  process,  lest  there  should  be 
markings  in  invisible  ink. 

One  day  a  newspaper,  marked  in  pencil, 
was  found  also  to  have  written  on  it  in 
invisible  ink  the  figures  201.  The  Intelli- 
gence branch  proceeded  at  once  to  set  an 
inquiry  on  foot  into  the  residents  of  every 
house  in  London  numbered  201.  They 
even  proposed  extending  such  inquiry  to 
the  whole  country,  but  this  extreme 
measure  proved  unnecessary.  At  a  cer- 
tain "No.  201"  in  a  London  suburb  there 
lived  a  Scandinavian  business  man  named 
G — .     This    man    had    previously   been 


watched,  as  a  neutral,  but  his  doings  had 
given  no  cause  for  complaint,  although  an 
examination  of  his  correspondence  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  receiving  un- 
accountably large  sums  of  money  from  a 
business  house  in  Holland.  Such  remit- 
tances were  accompanied  by  harmless- 
looking  covering  letters.  G —  was  now 
invited  to  explain  the  receipt  of  this 
money.  He  stated  quite  frankly  that  he 
was  receiving  it  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  his, 
a  Dane  named  MuUer,  who,  he  understood, 
was  the  travelling  representative  of  a 
Dutch  firm  (as  indeed  he  was). 

The  further  the  cross-examination  of 
G —  proceeded,  the  clearer  it  became 
that  he  was  innocently  acting  as  banker 
to  an  itinerant  spy — MuUer.  G —  gave 
every  possible  assistance.  Muller,  he  said, 
was  now  at  Newcastle;  he  had  lately  been 
at  Liverpool  and  Portsmouth  (whence  pre- 
vious marked  newspapers  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Holland).  The  case  against 
Muller  was  now  crystallizing. 

All  correspondence  coming  from  Holland 
and  addressed  to  G —  was  religiou-sly 
opened,  its  contents  photographed,  and 
then  the  originals  were  passed  on  to  G — , 
who  had  instructions  to  forward  the  letters 
in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  unsuspecting 
Muller.  In  the  result,  Muller's  entire 
relations  with  his  German  masters  lay  on 
the  table,  so  to  speak,  before  those  investi- 
gating the  problem.  It  still  remained  to 
pierce  the  code  employed  in  the  advertise- 
ments, together  with  that  used  in  the 
innocent-looking  covering  letters  enclosing 
money  from  Holland. 

After  much  patient  work,  the  first  of 
Muller's  advertisements  to  be  decoded  was 
found  to  run  in  this  style: 

Have  first-class  information  for 
120  pounds.  Reference  shipment 
of  ammunition  supplied  to  Italy. 

The  authorities  now  decided  that  it  was 
time  Muller  should  pay  the  penalty.  They 
had  his  code  and  system.  He  was  arrested, 
tried  and  shot.  But  officially  he  continued 
to  exist.  For  weeks  and  months  after 
Muller  had  shaken  off  this  mortal  coil 
advertisements  purporting  to  come  from 
him  were  inserted  in  the  English  Press,  and 
the  newspapers  in  question  duly  forwarded 
on  to  Holland.  The  information  thus  sent 
was  considered  so  good  at  "the  other  end" 
— it  was,  of  course,  all  false  and  misleading, 
and  most  calculatingly,  brilliantly  mis- 
leading at  that — that  Muller's  jiaymasters 
gave  their  agent  an  increase. 

In  this  way  the  Special  Intelligence 
Branch  in  London  collected  Upwards  of 
400  pounds  from  the  German  Secret  Service 
funds  before  the  inevitable  letter  arrived 
from  Holland  one  day,  which,  decoded, 
read:  "Owing  to  a  sequence  of  wrong  infor- 
mation coming  from  you  which  has  much 
misled  us,  we  are  herewith  dispensing  with 
your  services." 

Ruthlessly  thrown  aside  in  this  way,  the 
Special     Intelligence     Branch     bought     a 
motor-car  out  of  the  profits,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  known  as  "The  Muller." 
*  *  *  * 

Yet  even  if  one  heard  the  most  circum- 
stantial tales  of  spying  in  high  places,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  most  countries 
potential  offenders  in  the  purple  were  very 
closely  watched,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  of  them,  save  Sophie  of 
Greece,  ever  formed  part  of  a  definite 
espionage  organization. 

To  say  that  this  "pallid,  dainty  woman, 
altogether  charming  and  of  seductive  voice, 
gifted  with  a  brain  and  a  will,  and  yet  the 
simplest  housewife,"  altered  the  whole 
trend  of  the  war  against  Turkey  and  in  the 
Balkans,  is  to  state  what  is  nothing  less 
than  the  bare  fact. 

This  woman  built  up  a  structure  of 
intrigue  and  treachery  around  her  at 
Athens,  which,  for  corruption,  is  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  And 
all  to  serve  one  end — the  Kaiser's. 

Each  year  before  the  war  she  came  to 
Eastbourne  with  her  children.  She  was  in 
England  studying  "the  architecture  of 
English  country  houses"  in  the  final  week 
before  war  broke  out.  So  was  her  brother. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and,  looking  back 
to-day,  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal  that  she,  too, 
was  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
report  to  the  Kaiser  up  to  the  last  minute, 
and  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources, 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land in  the  event  of  a  continental  war. 

The  first  impulse  of  every  Greek  was, 
unquestionably,  to  range  himself  on  the 
side  of  liberty  against  his  hereditary  enemy, 
the  Turk.  Everything  in  Greek  history 
pointed  to  intervention  on  the  Allies'  side. 
The  country  itself,  under  Venizelos,  was 
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anxious  for  it.  Had  Greece  come  in, 
Germany's  whole  Balkan  and  Eastern  cam- 
paign would  have  collapsed  like  a  pack  of 
cards.  Rumania  would  have  come  in 
•earlier,  Bulgaria  would  have  remained 
neutral,  and  England,  with  Greek  help, 
would  have  forced  the  Dardanelles  and 
occupied  Constantinople. 

Sophie's  initial  policy  was  to  keep  Greece 
out  of  the  ring — against  all  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  people  she,  a  foreigner, 
ruled  over,  in  conjunction  with  her  puppet 
of  a  husband. 

The  months  dragged  on.  Every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of 
Venizelos,  the  Premier,  until  he  was 
eventually  squeezed  out  of  office  over  the 
allied  landing  at  Salonica  in  1915. 

Next,  the  King  conveniently  fell  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  for  long  months  the  Queen 
ruled  the  country,  even  appearing  at  State 
councils.  It  was  now  that  her  real  career 
as  a  German  agent  began. 

In  the  rear  of  the  allied  lines  at  Salonica 
she  organized  a  complete  espionage  bureau. 
During  1916  not  a  move  was  made  by  the 
Allies  without  news  of  it  being  conveyed 
forthwith  to  Mackensen,  in  command 
opposite.  In  Sarrail's  offensive  of  that  year 
thousands   of   Serbs,   French   and   British 


must  have  lost  their  lives  largely  owing  to 
the  Queen's  treachery.  She  had  a  complete 
field  intelligence  system  functioning  up  to 
and  even  through  the  Allies'  lines.  With 
false  passports  the  German  military 
attache,  Col.  Falkenhausen,  would  be  sent 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Sarrail's  lines  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Greek  officer.  These 
courtesy  visits  usually  occurred  during 
operations.  Falkenhausen  would  tele- 
phone his  intelligence  to  the  Queen,  who 
would  proceed  privately  to  uncode  it 
before  having  it  wirelessed  in  a  fresh  <;ode 
to  German  G.H.Q.  at  Uskub. 

The  German  woman's  policy  for  Greece 
in  1916  was  this:  I  have  succeeded  in 
winning  over  the  country  to  peace.  I 
must  next  get  Greece  in  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Empires.  A  stab  in  the  back  at 
Sarrail,  judiciously  given  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment — when  the  Germans  and 
Bulgars  are  attacking  in  front — will  finish 
off  the  Salonica  expedition,  and  we  can  join 
hands  at  last  with  Germany. 

"When  will  the  Macedonian  Army  be 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive?  I 
kiss  you  —  your  Sophie,"  was  one  of  her 
messages  about  this  time  to  William  II. 

It  was  after  this  that  the  Entente  took 
over  the  control  of  all  Greek  communi- 
cations. 


Joanna  Southcott,  Prophetess 

Short  History  of  a  Religious  Enthusiast  of  a  Century  Ago  Who 
Was  Regarded  as  Possessed  of  Divine  Inspiration. 


\  STORY   of    the  time  of  George  the 
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Third  concerning  a  famous  prophetess 


and  a  box  containing  prophecies  and  other 
documents  which  Joanna  Southcott  left  at 
her  death  in  1814,  is  recalled  in  an  article 
by  C.  L.  McCluer  Stevens,  in  the  7.ondow 
Magazine.  The  curious  stipulation  was 
made  that  the  box  was  not  to  be  opened 
until  it  is  "asked  for  by  the  Government 
in  time  of  great  stress  and  trouble." 
The  article  reads  in  part: 
Only  a  few  weeks  back  a  meeting  of  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  cult,  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world,  was  held  in  Camberwell 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  opening  the 
famous  box,  containing  prophecies  and 
other  documents,  which  Joanna  left  be- 
hind her  at  her  death  in  1814,  with  the 
curious  stipulation  that  its  contents  are 
not  to  be  revealed  until  it  is  "asked  for 
by  the  Government  in  time  of  great  stress 
and  trouble."  Then,  and  then  only,  is 
the  box  to  be  unlocked,  and  whatever  is 
inside  made  public. 

A  good  deal  of  mystery,  by  the  way, 
surrounds  not  only  the  box,  but  its  present 
whereabouts.  It  was  said  at  the  meeting 
alluded  to  above  that  its  hiding-place 
cannot  be  divulged  because  in  America  are 
certain  people  who  desire  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  it  at  all  costs. 

That  Joanna  herself  believed  in  her 
mission  is  more  than  probable.  She  may 
not  have  been  a  prophetess,  but  that  she 
was  not  the  mere  money-grabbing  adven- 
turess that  so  many  writers  have  made 
her  out  to  be  is  fairly  evident  from  the  fact 
that  though  her  books  sold  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  for  many  years, 
realizing  large  sums  in  royalties,  she  con- 
sistently declined  to  touch  any  of  the 
money,  but  de\-««ted  the  whole  of  it  to  what 
we  should  now  call  propaganda  work. 
Her  wants,  in  fact,  were  few  and  simple, 
and  were  amply  provided  for  by  a  small 
annuity  which  was  left  her,  early  in  her 
public  career  as  a  teacher  and  prophetess, 
by  one  of  her  many  converts. 

She  was  deeply  religious,  with  a  tinge  of 
mysticism  in  her  nature  that  showed 
Itself  quite  early.  As  a  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  she  "dreamt  dreams  and  saw 
viaions."  Later  she  attached  herself  to 
the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  attracted 
attention  by  her  preaching  and  teaching. 

About  this  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
she  allowed  herself  to  become  engaged  to  be 
married,  her  prospective  husband  being  a 
highly  respectable  farm-laborer  named 
Noah  Bishop.  But  after  a  brief  courtship 
the  engagement  was  broken  off  by  Joanna 
herself:  the  reason  she  gave  being  that 
an  angel  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  night 
and  warned  her  that  on  no  account  must 
she  allow  her  body  to  be  defiled  by  any 
man,  sho  having  been  born  into  the  world, 
th&  angel  told  her,  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  r\eyii  Shiloh." 


Exactly  what  she  meant  people  to  under- 
stand by  this  phrase  is  not  quite  clear. 
Shiloh,  in  Old  Testament  geography,  is  a 
town  in  Ephraim,  Palestine,  which  was  for 
centuries  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  But  the  name  is  also 
used  by  certain  of  the  Early  Fathers  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Me.ssiah,  and  in  this 
sense,  probably,  Joanna  intended  it  to  be 
taken.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  she 
believed,  even  at  this  early  period  of  her 
life,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was 
imminent. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
this.  Many  people,  both  before  her  time 
and  afterwards,  have  persuaded  themselves 
of  the  same  thing. 

Where  .Joanna  differed  from  all  other 
second  adventists,  however,  was  in  an- 
nouncing herself  as  the  future  mother  of  the 
coming  re-incarnated  Messiah.  Believing 
this,  as  she  seemingly  did,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  she  put  all  thoughts  of 
matrimony  behind  her. 

How  poor  Noah  took  his  disappointment 
we  are  not  told,  but  Joanna  professed  great 
grief.  "Nevertheless,"  she  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "it  is  my  Cross,  and  I  must 
bear  it." 

Thence  onward  she  appears  to  have  de- 
voted herself  even  more  ardently  than  be- 
fore to  teaching  and  preaching,  but  it  was 
not  until  many  years  later,  when,  in  fact, 
she  had  turned  forty,  that  she  began  the 
remarkable  series  of  prophecies  which 
were  destined  to  create  an  almost  world- 
wide sensation,  and  the  repercussion  of 
which  is  felt  to  some  extent  even  to  the 
present  day. 

These  are  contained — exclusive,  of  course, 
of  the  ones  in  the  famous  box — in  some 
thirty  books  published  during  her  lifetime, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  bad 
output  for  an  illiterate  peasant  woman. 
She  undoubtedly,  however,  employed  an 
amanuensis,  or  literary  assistant,  as 
amongst  her  papers  there  was  found  a 
receipted  bill  "for  correcting  the  .spelling 
and  grammar  of  my  prophecies,"  and  the 
manuscripts  of  many  of  her  books  still  in 
existence  are  in  different  handwritings. 

But  even  allowing  for  this,  her  industry 
was  certainly  phenomenal.  Nor  did  she 
confine  her  energies  to  writing.  She  went 
about  the  country  teaching  and  lecturing, 
and  "consecrated"  many  chapels  and 
meeting-houses  for  the  propagation  of 
her  doctrines,  notably  in  Duke  Street,  St. 
George's  Fields,  and  another  larger  one, 
called  "The  House  of  God,"  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  London. 

She  also,  according  to  her  own  account, 
accomplished  a  fast  of  forty  days,  thereby 
anticipating  by  nearly  a  century  the  feat  of 
Dr.  Tanner.  On  another  occasion,  too, 
she  alleged  that  she  argued  for  seven  days 
and  nights  with  the  devil;  during  which 
period,  if  her  version  of  the  story  is  to  be 
believed,  she  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept. 
Her  narrative  of  this  extraordinary  "inter- 


'Mother  said  I  could" 

The  little  ones  think  there  is  nothing 
so  good  as  Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings. 
Tliey  want  them  "between  meals"  as 
well  as  at  dinner-time.  The  grown 
folks  share  their  enthusiasm  too.  The 
inviting  appearance  and  delicious  fla- 
vors of  Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings  are 
a  constant  source  of  delight. 

Keep  a  supply  in  the  house  and  serve 
them  often.  They're  so  wholesome — 
easily  prepared  —  and  enjoyed  by 
everyone.  Tapioca,  custard  and  cho- 
colate,  I5c.  a  package  at  all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

C^UICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Mfg.  Co,,  Limited 

Toronto 


Just  connect  it  tvilh  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  pull  back  the 
lever.  After  you  start  the  wash- 
er, you  7ieed  not  bother  any  more 
about  it. 


The  sivinging  uringer  is  re- 
versible. No  moving  of  the 
washer.  No  heavy  cylinders  in 
the  tub  to  lift  out  and  clean.  No 
parts  to  rub  against  the  clothes. 


The  Magic 
Figure  8  Movement 

Makes  this  the  Perfect  Washer 


ALL  washing  machines  cleanse  the  clothes  by  forcing  the    water 
back  and  forth  through  the  material.      But  in  the  1900  Cataract 
Washer    the  water  swirls    through    them    in    a    fiijiirr  8   mnirnunt 
which  forces  it  through  them/oi/r/imc,"  as  often  asin  the  ordinary  washer! 

Then,  too.  in  the  1900,  there  are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  rub  against 
the  clothes  and  cause  wear  and  tear.  The  water  is  forced  through  the 
clothes  by  the  movement  of  the  tub  alone,  and  not  by  the  action  of  any 
parts  in  the  tub. 

Completely   solves  your  wash-day   problem.     Washes  clothes  just 
as  you    would    wash    a    treasured    piece   of  dainty  lingerie — gently  and 
carefully;    yet  it  successfully  separates  all  the  dirt  from  the   fabric 
whether  it  be  heavy   blanket  or  sheer  handkerchief. 

Even  the  wringer  works  electrically,  and  is  movable!  You  can 
swing  it  from  washer  to  rinse  water  to  blue  water  to  clothes  basket 
without  moving  or  shifting  the  washer  an  inch. 

It  costs  less  than  2c.  an  hour  to  operate  a  1900  Washer,  and  a 
tubful  of  clothes  is  washed  clean  and  spotless  in  6  to  10  minutes. 

OUR  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Give  the  "I'JOO"  a  trial  and  solve  tl»c  laundry  pmblem  tn  your 
home  ff>ri-ver.  Your  local  dealer  will  t^ladly  denionstiatc  for  you — 
or.  If  you  find  difficulty  In  locatlnfit  h  store  that  hcIIh  our  line-  write 
UH  direct  and  have  us  explain  our  "free  (rial  offer'*  and  Kasy  Pay- 
ment Plan. 


CATARACT 

ElecfricWasher 


THE  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

365  YONGE  STREET.  TORONTO 
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A  Woman's  Smile 

Should  Reveal  Glossy  Teeth 


All  Slatements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


That  film  Is  the  teeth's  great  enemy. 
So  dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
a  way  to  end  it.  Now  an  efficient 
film  combatant  has  been  found.  It 
has  been  proved  by  careful  tests.  And 
now  leading  dentists  all  over  America 
are  urging  its  daily  use. 

Supplied  to  All 
Who  Ask 

For  home  use  this  method  is  em- 
bodied in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 
And  to  show  its  effects  a  10-Day  Tube 
is  sent  to  anyone  who  asks.  This  is 
to  urge  that  you  get  it. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  impossible. 
Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.  And  now 
active  pepsin  can  be  daily  used  to 
combat  this  viscous  film. 

Able  authorities  have  made  con- 
vincing clinical  and  laboratory  tests. 
Now  everyone  is  asked  to  make  a  home 
test  and  see  what  Pepsodent  does. 

Compare  the  results  with  the  methods 
you  are  using.  See  the  change  in  ten 
days.  Then  decide  for  yourself  if  this 
new  method  is  best  for  you  and  yours. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


It  is  Film  That 
Clouds  Them 

That  slimy  film  which  you  feel  on 
your  teeth  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles. 

It  clings  to  the  teeth,  enters  crev- 
ices and  stays.  The  tooth  brush  does 
not  end  it.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  dissolve  it.  So  it  continues 
to  mar  the  beauty  and  to  wreck  the 
teeth. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 
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RES  IN 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists. 
Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes. 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  77,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name .  . 
Address 


See  What  It  Does 

Send  this  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 
These  effects  are  most  important — 
prove  them. 


view"  occupies  no  fewer  than  128  pages  of 
print. 

Many  of  her  earlier  prophecies  refer  to 
events  that  came  to  pass  during  her  life- 
time. For  instance,  she  is  credited  with 
having  foretold  the  famine  of  1795,  the 
bad  harvest  of  1797,  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798,  and  the  deaths  of  several  more  or  less 
eminent  personages,  including  that  of 
Bishop  Buller,  of  Exeter,  which,  it  is 
asserted,  took  place  on  the  very  day  and 
hour  she  had  said  it  would. 

Of  the  many  hundred  of  prophecies 
referring  to  later  events,  and  all  of  which 
Jier  followers  claim  to  have  been  fulfilled, 
most  important,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  relating  to  the 
World  War.  In  this  connection  she  is  said 
to  have  foretold  that  France  would  be  our 
friend,  that  the  "Eagle"  would  be  our  foe, 
and  that  four  years  of  Armageddon  would 
result  in  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

She  also  wrote  that  during  and  after  the 
War  London  would  become  as  corrupt  as 
Babylon,  given  over  to  dancing,  merry- 
making, and  gluttony;  and,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "The  Vision  of  the  Swords,"  she 
has  described  what  her  followers  declare 
to  be  a  Zeppelin  raid. 

Towards  the  closing  years  of  her  life 
Joanna's  zeal  for  prophesying  slackened 
off  somewhat.  But,  believing  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  was  now  certainly 
imminent,  she  set  about  "sealing"  the 
elect,  by  which  she  meant  those  who 
believed  in  Joanna  Southcott.  All  the 
rest  of  the  world,  apparently,  was  to  be 
damned. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  so-called 
"seals"  are  in  existence.  They  are  small 
pieces  of  paper,  or  parchment  in  some 
instances,  with  a  circle  drawn  in  the 
middle,  in  which  are  written  words  imply- 
ing that  the  person  sealed  is  "saved." 
Each  is  signed  by  the  prophetess  and 
authenticated  by  a  smaller  private  seal 
of  her  own. 


There  is  evidence  that  Joanna  signed, 
during  a  few  years  preceding  her  death, 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
"seals,"  which  shows  what  extraordinary 
progress  she  had  made  with  her  teaching. 
Then  came  the  climax  to  the  whole  extra- 
ordinary business. 

In  December,  1813,  she  being  then  in  her 
sixty-third  year,  Joanna  announced  to  her 
followers  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  would 
have  a  son — the  expected  Messiah.  On 
hearing  this  there  was  great  excitement 
among  the  elect.  Money  poured  in,  to- 
gether with  costly  offerings.  Amongst 
these  last-named  was  a  superb  cradle, 
which  cost  200  pounds,  an  engraved  silver 
cup  for  the  coming  "Prince  of  Peace," 
and  many  richly-embroidered  garments, 
and  other  things.  On  silver  "pap  spoons" 
alone  100  pounds  was  spent. 

About  the  time  the  expected  event  was 
due  to  happen,  however,  Joanna  sickened 
and  died  of  a  fever,  which  proved  that 
while  she  may  have  been  a  prophetess, 
she  was  certainly  not  an  infallible  pro- 
phetess. A  post-mortem  examination  re- 
vealed the  reason  for  her  extraordinary 
delu-sion,  which  was  due  to  quite  natural 
causes — in  fact,  an  internal  tumor. 

But  even  after  poor  Joanna  was  dead 
and  buried,  many  of  her  followers  believed 
that  she  would  rise  from  the  grave  in  due 
course,  bearing  the  expected  Messiah  in 
her  arms. 

One  final  curious  fact  remains  to  be  re- 
corded. The  body  of  the  prophetess  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  burial-ground  attached 
to  the  chapel  in  St.  John's  Wood.  In  1874 
there  was  a  tremendous  explosion  of  five 
tons  of  gunpowder  on  a  barge  in  the  ad- 
jacent Regent's  Park  Canal,  and  every 
gravestone  was  overturned  and  shattered 
save  only  Joanna's.  Her  followers  declare 
this  to  be  a  miracle.  Others,  more  scep- 
tical, aver  that  it  was  due  to  the  greater 
solidity  of  this  particular  tombstone. 


Miracle  Workers 

How  Wonderful  Things  Have  Been  Done    in   Business  and  the 

Professions. 


Tj^OR  years  past  B.  C.  Forbes  has  written 
intimately  and  interestingly  of  success- 
ful men.  Asked  why  he  was  so  partial  to 
this  type  of  story  he  replied  in  an  article 
entitled  Miracles  in  Forbes'  Magazine  in 
which  he  gives  an  epitome  of  the  careers  of 
a  few  of  the  most  successful  of  the  subjects 
of  his  articles.     He  says  in  part: 

Any  day  the  man  sitting  next  to  me  on 
the  street  car  may  be  a  miracle  worker. 
Yes,  there  are  lots  of  miracle  workers  in 
America.     For  instance: 

A  farmer's  boys,  ambitious  to  become  a 
dry-goods  "clerk,  got  a  job,  after  much 
searching,  behind  the  counter  in  a  rural 
town,  but  was  pronounced  a  failure  and 
reluctantly  returned  to  eking  out  a  meagre 
existence  on  a  little  patch  of  land,  on  four 
acres.  He  was  on  the  border  line  of  star- 
vation at  twenty-one. 

Years  passed. 

A  picture  of  this  man's  building,  stuck 
on  a  letter  and  mailed  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  brought  that  letter  straight 
to  him.  No  name,  no  address  was  needed. 
His  building  and  his  fame  became  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  controlled 
more  stores  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
world,  well  over  one  thousand  of  them. 

You  have  guessed,  of  course,  who  this 
miracle  worker  was — the  late  Frank  W. 
Woolworth,  whose  stores  took  in  over  a 
billion   nickels  and   dimes  last  year. 

Is  not  this,  in  a  sense,  an  achievement 
comparable  to  turning  water  into  wine,  the 
first  miracle  of  the  Author  of  Miracles? 

A  barefoot  Pennsylvania  lad  whose 
mother  had  been  banned  by  her  family  be- 
cause she  had  married  a  poor  Swiss  im- 
migrant, resolved  that  some  day  his 
mother  would  have  more  money  at  her 
command  than  any  of  her  ancestors  ever 
had.  He  began  in  a  shop  where  women's 
hats  were  trimmed,  graduated  to  a  regular 
store,  became  a  bookkeeper  and  from  his 
office  window  could  see  the  earliest  coke 
ovens  starting  in  Pennsylvania.  He  saw 
opportunity. 

In  his  thirties  he  was  drawing  an  income 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  from 
coke. 


The  man  who  wrought  this  modern 
business  miracle  was  the  late  H.  C.  Frick, 
the  only  man  who  ever  successfully  crossed 
Steel  King  Andrew  Carnegie  and  who,  by 
the  way,  bequeathed  to  New  York  City 
the  palace  he  lived  in  on  Fifth  Avenue,  full 
of  priceless  paintings  and  other  objects  of 
art. 

A  down-at-the-heels  telegrapher  landed 
in  New  York  one  morning  hungry  and 
without  a  cent  in  his  pockets.  He  begged 
a  tea  taster,  whom  he  saw  at  work,  to  let 
him  have  a  cup  free.  And  that  was  his 
only  breakfast. 

He  owned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing — 
except  ideas.  He  had  dabbled  with 
electricity  and  had  the  notion  that  this 
new  force  could  be  harnessed  to  do  all 
manner  of  stunts.  Still  hungry,  he  one 
day  entered  the  Wall  Street  office  which 
supplied  quotations  for  gold,  by  an  electric 
machine,  to  the  offices  of  bankers  and 
brokers  in  the  financial  district.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  whole  apparatus  stopped 
working  at  the  very  moment  the  gold 
market  was  aflame  with  excitement.  Jay 
Gould  having  set  things  seething.  Inci- 
dentally, the  office  was  in  a  turmoil, 
panting  messengers  began  to  besiege  it 
yelling  that  the  machines  in  their  em- 
ployers' offices  had  stopped  working. 
Neither  the  mechanic  nor  the  boss  could 
get  the  apparatus  going.  The  tramplike 
visitor  diffidently  asked  if  he  might  have  "a 
chance  to  spot  the  trouble.  In  le.ss  than 
no  time  he  had  the  thing  going. 

To-day  the  fruits  of  that  man's  brain 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  entire 
world.  You  probably  could  not  be  riding 
to  work  in  an  electric  street  car  but  for 
him.  He  is  the  man  who  gave  the  world 
moving  pictures,  who  chased  away  night  by 
electricity,  who  put  the  phonograph  in  all 
our  homes.  The  ex-down-at-the-heels  tele- 
grapher is  America's  greatest  living  cele- 
brity. 

Who  will  deny  that  Edison  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  called  a  worker  of  miracles? 

A  Southerner  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  • 
War  found  himself  compelled  to  huddle 
his  family  in  a  dilapidated  shanty  bereft 
of  furniture  and  with  nothing  but  straw 
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beds  to  lie  on.  Tb  provide  subsistence  he 
began  peddling  tobacco  and  early  taught 
his  boys  the  same  occupation.  The 
youngest  of  them,  while  still  struggling  to 
gain  a  living  making  and  peddling  tobacco 
one  day  read  an  article  about  John  D. 
Rockefeller  who  was  being  hailed  as 
"Oil  King."  Said  the  lad  to  himself: 
"Why  can't  I  do  in  tobacco  what  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  doing  in  oil?" 

And,  sure  enough,  he  is  known  through- 
out the  New  World  and  the  Old  World  to- 
day as  "the  Tobacco  King."  When  he 
had  corralled  all  the  tobacco  businesses 
worth  bothering  with  in  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  England,  became  the  super- 
boss  of  the  tobacco  industry  there,  and 
became  the  controlling  power  in  a  gigantic 
combination  which  dominated  the  tobacco 
of  almost  every  country  in   Europe. 

That's  the  twentieth-century  miracle 
James  B.  Duke  has  performed. 

A  fatherless  boy,  on  reaching  an  age  at 
which  he  could  begin  to  think,  suddenly 
realized  that  his  widowed  mother  was 
suffering  from  poverty.  Although  physical- 
ly unfit,  she  was  heroically  striving  to  keep 
boarders  to  preserve  a  roof  over  her  chil- 
dren's heads.  The  boy  there  and  then 
contracted  a  haunting  dread  of  poverty 
and  vowed  that  he  would  conquer  it.  - 
While  an  office  boy  and  later  a  clerk,  he 
began  studying  mechanics  and  e.xperi- 
menting  with  photography,  then  an  ob- 
scure science.  He  felt  that  the  processes 
were  awkward,  clumsy,  and  costly.  The 
wet  plates  then  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cameras,  usually  gave  disheartening  re- 
sults. After  much  experimenting,  he  hit 
upon  a  dry  plate,  and  out  of  his  slender 
wages  rented  a  little  room  where,  after 
working  all  day,  he  worked  most  of  the 
night,  often  not  going  home  to  bed,  but 
simply  snatching  a  half  hour's  sleep  now 
and  again  while  his  chemicals  were  cooking. 
His  plates  were  eagerly  used  by  the  local 
photographer;  later  offers  came  from  New- 
York.  He  had  such  a  dread  of  poverty, 
however,  tht  he  would  not  give  up  his 
regular  job — not  until  he  received  a  con- 
tract which  guaranteed  him  more  profit 
in  a  month  or  two  than  he  could  earn  in 
wages  in  a  year  or  two. 

You  owe  your  eagerness  for  snapshotting 
your  friends  to  this  boy  who  slept  with  his 
clothes  on.  You  owe  your  kodak  to  him. 
Edison  could  not  make  successful  moving 
pictures  until  this  man  furnished  him  with 
workable  films.  Yes,  his  name  is  East- 
man, George  Eastman.  And  go  wlierever 
you  will  in  Europe,  you  will  find  as  many 
windows  displaying  kodaks  as  you  will 
find  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or 
Chicago.  George  Eastman  is  the  man  who 
has  made  us  all  photographers. 

While  attending  his  lathe  in  a  Httle 
machine  shop  an  Illinois  youth  used  to 
practise  writing  shorthand  characters  on 
flat  pieces  of  metal.  He  wanted  to  be- 
come a  reporter.  By  agreeing  to  collect 
his  own  salary  and  going  without  it  if  he 
couldn't,  he  was  allowed  to  become  not 
only  reporter,  but  printer's  devil,  adver- 
tising solicitor,  managing  editor,  subscrip- 
tion collector,  and  everything  else  on  the 
local  sheet.  One  day  he  met  a  native 
who  had  studied  in  Europe  and  who  had 
become  a  writer  on  finance  in  Chicago. 
He  aroused  the  boy's  ambitions.  In  due 
course  the  boy  proceeded  to  Chicago  as  a 


cub.  reporter.  Then  he  succeeded  a  high 
authority  on  economics  as  financial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  few  years  later  the  upbuilder  of  the 
greatest  national  bank  'in  the  United 
States  sent  a  note  to  the  same  lad,  then, 
however  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury  at  Washington.  To  New  York 
he  went  to  see  the  illustrious  banker. 

"How  would  you  like  to  come  into  my 
bank?"  asked  the  dignified  financier. 
,  "I  have  never  been  behind  a  bank  cage 
in  my  life,"  replied  the  visitor.  "That 
does  not  matter.  You  can  start  whenever 
you  are  ready.  You  will  be  a  vice-presi- 
dent. Your  salary  will  be  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year."  The  young  man  accepted. 
A  vice-presidency  of  the  biggest  bank  in  the 
land  at  a  salary  of  five  figures  was  some- 
thing he  hadn't  dared  to  even  dream  of. 

Again  a  few  more  years.  And  then  he 
is  not  only  president  of  the  bank,  but  has 
developed  it  into  an  institution  doing  the 
largest  banking  business  done  under  any 
one  roof  in  the  entire  world.  He  is  head, 
also,  of  the  most  powerful  international  i 
business  concern  in  America,  head  of  a  j 
gigantic  steel  combination  and,  more 
recently,  was  chosen  by  the  Government 
as  the  one  man  best  fitted  in  the  nation  to 
devise  machinery  to  make  us  all  become 
buyers  of  War  Saving  Certificates  and 
Thrift  Stamps. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip  is  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  this  miracle. 

A  boy  tramped  the  streets  of  New  York 
looking  for  a  job.  Nobody  would  hire 
him.  An  out-of-town  bank  engaged  him 
as  a  messenger  boy.  When  twenty-one 
he  was  to  be  seen  daily  riding  his  bicycle 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  going  to 
and  from  a  small  financial  institution, 
having  forced  himself  upon  it. 

Not  long  ago  the  cables  chronicled  the 
reception  given  an  American  by  King 
George  of  England  and  his  entertainment 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  escorted  him 
to  one  of  London's  famous  clubs  and  did 
him  every  honor.  City  after  city  in  Italy, 
France,  and  other  European  countries 
held  holiday  when  the  ex-bank  messenger 
paid  them  a  visit  and  the  highest  func- 
tionaries turned  out  in  their  full  robes  of 
office  to  pay  him  tribute.  At  home  he  is 
the  principal  pillar  in  the  greatest  banking 
house  America  has  ever  known.  He  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  coaxed  the  American 
public  to  give  up  one  hundred  million 
dollars  at  one  clip  for  benevolent  purposes. 

You've  guessed  it.  He  is  H.  P.  Davison, 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  chief 
partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  The  elder 
Morgan  picked  him  for  a  partner  when  only 
forty.  America's  financial  annals  con- 
tain no  more  remarkable  miracle  than  that 
to  the  credit  of  Davison. 

And  what  of  Henry  Ford?  And  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell?  And  ex-coach  driver 
Charles  M.  Schwab?  And  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  who  has  put  almost  every  family  in 
America  on  speaking  terms?  And  General 
Goethals,  who  performed  the  little  surgical 
operation  on  the  backbone  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere? 

Verily,  America  is  full  of  miracle 
workers.  And  new  ones  are  springing  for- 
ward in  the  turmoil  of  every  day.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  we  may  yet  qualify, 
ourselves,  seeing  that  we  have  had  set 
before  uS  so  many  examples? 
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Sultan  of  Morocco  at  Home 

Jn  Entertaining  Description  of  the  Daily  Life  of  a  Deposed 
North  African  Potentate. 

less  in  place,  and  a  crooked  and  paralyzed- 
looking  beak.  The  legs  had  given  way 
and  the  cushion  of  a  body  had  sunk  de- 
pressedly  on  to  the  brass  perch.  One  long 
red  tail-feather  shot  out  at  an  angle,  and 
round  its  neck  and  sparsely  distributed 
over  its  body  were  the  remains  of  other 
plumes,  of  which  little  but  the  quills 
remained.  On  either  side  were  the  founda- 
tions of  what  had  once  been  its  wings,  con- 
sisting of  mechanical  appliances  in  wood 
and  wire.  Anything  more  pitiful  than  this 
relic  of  parrotry  could  not  be  imagined. 
Every  now  and  then,  apparently  for  no 
reason,  this  strange  toy  came  to  life.  The 
sausage-like  body  wriggled,  the  broken 
beak  opened,  the  tail-feather  shot  out  at  a 
new  angle,  and  the  framework  of  the  wings 
extended  itself  and  closed  again  with  a 
click,    and    then,    after   a    mighty   effort, 


OOME  amusing  details  of  the  home  life 
'-^  of  Mulai  Hafld,  the  late  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  are  given  by  Walter  B.  Harris 
entire  [n  The  Strand.  The  incidents  described 
read  more  like  those  of  a  Gilbertian 
burlesque  than  actual  fact  but  the  writer 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  story,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken: 

Amongst  many  mechanical  toys  which 
Mulai  Hafid  possessed  was  one  which  in 
its  absurdity  surpassed  any  toy  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was — or  had  been — a  parrot, 
life-sized  and  seated  on  a  high  bra.ss  stand, 
which  contained  music.  Moth  and  rust 
had  corrupted,  and  there  was  little  left  of 
the  gorgeous  bird  except  a  washleather 
body,  the  shape  of  an  inflated  sausage, 
with  thp  two  black  bead  eves  still  more  or 
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Some  Saving  Sense 
On  That  Greenhouse 
You  Intend  Building 


NTEITHER  of  us  are  pro- 
<  Dhets:  but  both  of 
us  appreciate  that  before 
building  materials  are 
lower  it  looks  as  if  they 
would  be  higher. 

That  being  so,  the  way  to 
secure  present  prices  13  to 
place  your  order  for  a 
greenhouse  now. 
Placing  it  now  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  build  it 
now.  For  your  convenience 
it  can  be  erected  next 
Spring  or  early  Summer. 
The  fair  and  frank  reasoB 


why  we  offer  such  an  offer 
is  that  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage for  us  to  keep  our 
men  together  during  the 
winter  so  we  can  have 
them  when  the  Spring 
building   rush    starts. 

The  more  work  we  get  for 
our  factory  now,  the  more 
men   we   can   keep. 

It's  just  one  of  those  cases 
where  your  advantage  and 
ours  is  mutual. 
You  are  welcome  to  a  cata- 
logue. Or  a  representative 
will  gladly  call. 


That  Feeling  of  Security  and  Satisfaction 

comes  to  you  if  you  are  the  user  of  a  Lakefield  Canoe  or  boat.     SECURITY  that  your  money 
has  purchased  the  utmost  value  and   SATISFACTION    that  you  may  run 
up  against  as  good  a  boat  but  you  cannot  run  up  against  a  better. 


Extract  from  an  Explorer's  letter:  "Tell  the  Compmy  that  the  Indians  here  have  used  all  kinds  and  makes 
of  canoes  and  they  are  expert  canoeraen.  That  the  trip  I  take  has  all  sorts  of  difficulties  -rapids,  currents, 
portages  and  heavy  seas  on  the  lakes  at  I  cross  the  height  of  land  to  Hudson  Bay  and  Ithey  say  they  are 
the  best  ail  around  canoes." 

Catalogue  and  adcice  are  free  for  the  aaktnt 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  &  BOAT  CO.,  LIMITED 

Lakefield,  Ontario,  Canada 
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A  Unil«d   Stales    DepjirtmenI   of    Af[ricul(urc    bultrtin    ! 
says:   "The  best  bail  usually  is  food  of  a  kind  thai  the 
rats  and  mice  do   not    gel    in    the    vicinity.     The    bait 
shmid    be    kept    fresh    and    attrAClive    and    Ihe    kind 
chitniced  when  necessary, ' 

"Rou){h  On  Ralx"  mixes  with  any  food.      It  rids  pre- 
mises of  peals     <juickly,  thoroughly,  cheaply.       (let  it    ; 
al  drug  and  general  stores.      We   do    not    sell    direct,    i 
"finding  Rats  and  Mice", our  booklet,  sent  free;WRITE 

i    E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist  1   Jersey  City.  N.7. 
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Have  You  a  Bank 
Account  ? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  SPAKE 
TIME.  To-ilay  there  are  in  Canada  iii«n 
and  women  who  And  that  our  proposition 
worked  for  nn  'hour  or  two  daily  provides 
for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life. 
You  supply  09  the  time,  we'll  supply  you 
the  money.     Write  for  full  particulars. 
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which  gave  one  the  impression  that  the 
ghost  of  a  bird  was  going  to  be  seasick,  the 
whistling  pipes  concealed  in  the  brass 
stand  began  to  play.  The  music  was  on  a 
par  with  the  bird — notes  were  missing  and 
the  whole  scale  had  sunk  or  risen  into  tones 
and  semitones  of  unimaginable  composi- 
tion. To  recognize  the  tune '  was  an 
impossibility,  but  the  thrill  of  the  per- 
formance was  undeniable.  It  seemed  as 
though  there  was  a  race  between  the  bird 
and  the  pipes  to  reach  a  climax  first. 
Both  grew  more  and  more  excited,  until 
suddenly  there  was  a  long  wheeze  and 
longer  chromatic  scale  from  high  to  low, 
and,  with  an  appealing  shake  of  its  palsied 
head,  the  parrot  collapsed  once  more  into 
its  state  of  petrified  despair. 

The  ex-Sultan  took  assiduously  to 
bridge,  and  played  whenever  he  got  the 
chance.  One  of  these  chances  was  with  his 
dentist.  His  relations  with  his  own 
particular  Spanish  dentist  having  been 
very  strained  on  the  question  of  the  price 
of  a  live  lion,  he  was  forced  to  apply  else- 
where for  such  dental  repairs  as  he  re- 
quired from  time  to  time—and  fortune 
favored  him,  for  he  discovered  an  ex- 
cellent American  dentist,  who  had  lately 
arrived.  A  close  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  ex-Sultan  and  the  dentist, 
and,  as  often  as  not,  bridge  took  the  place 
of  dentistry.  The  American  would  arrive 
with  his  timid  lady  assistant  and  all  his 
implements  of  torture,  only  to  be  invited  to 
sit  down  at  the  table  and  play  cards.  The 
lady-assistant  was  very  young  and  very 
sny.  and  was  more  accustomed  to  play 
children's  card  games  than  bridge.  A 
fourth  player  would  be  found  and  the  ill- 
assorted  party  completed.  The  ex-Sultan 
enjoyed  himself  immensely.  He  generally 
won,  perhaps  a  little  by  never  permitting 
the  trembling  lady-assistant  to  be  his 
partner.  In  this  manner  the  whole  after- 
noon would  be  passed,  and  Mulai  Hafid  in 
the  evening  would  show  the  few  francs  he 
had  won  with  great  joy.  The  points  were 
one  franc  a  hundred,  so  no  very  serious 
damage  could  be  done;  but  rich  as  the 
Sultan  was,  he  rejoiced  more  in  his  humble 
wmmngs  at  bridge  than  over  his  many 
thousands  in  the  banks.  Not  a  little  of  his 
enjoyment  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
^It  that  he  was  "doing"  the  dentist. 
Hut  one  day  the  climax  came.  The  teeth 
were  excellently  repaired— the  work  was 
of  the  best — there  was  no  more  to  be 
done  but  to  pay  the  bill— and  the  bill 
very  naturally  and  rightly  included  all 
the  bridge  hours,  at  so  much  per  hour 
It  was  the  most  expensive  bridge  Mulai 
Hafid  ever  played. 

Mulai  Hafid  was  an  excellent  host.  On 
one  occasion  some  charming  and  aris- 
tocratic French  ladies  were  visiting 
Morocco.  The  distinguished  lady-guests 
had  been  purchasing  Moorish  costumes, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
come  to  a  feast  arrayed  in  all  their 
recently-acquired  magnificence.  The  re- 
sult was  charming— so  charming  that  it 
was  decided  to  send  for  a  photographer 
and  have  the  group  photographed.  On  his 
arrival  the  guests  were  posed — Mulai 
Hafid  seated  on  a  cushioned  divan  sur- 
rounded by  the  ladies  in  their  Moorish 
dresses.    The  men  stood  behind. 

The  photograph  was  a  great  success,  but 
its  indirect  results  were  almost  a  tragedy,  for 
Mulai  Hafid  placed  a  large  copy  of  the 
group  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  drawing- 
room  of  his  villa.  The  ladies  of  his  house- 
hold never  left  the  Kasbah,  but  on  one 
occasion  he  sent  an  old  Berber  lady  and  an 
aged  slave,  who  had  been  his  nurse,  to 
visit  the  villa,  and  the  eagle  eyes  of  this 
venerable  dame  discovered  the  photo- 
graph. In  their  minds  no  clearer  evidence 
of  Mulai  Hafid's  wickedness  could  be 
imagined,  for  here  was  the  ex-Sultan  seated 
in  a  bevy  of  apparently  very  attractive 
native  ladies,  surrounded  by  European 
men.  No  combination  of  facts  could  to 
their  eyes  be  more  shocking.  Not  only 
was  it  clear  that  Mulai  Hafid  had  been  en- 
joying the  society  of  ladies  other  than  his 
wives,  but  he  had  even  not  hesitated  to  do 
BO  in  the  presence  of  "Christian"  men.  So 
the  photograph,  concealed  in  their  volum- 
inous raiment,  was  taken  to  the  Kasbah, 
where  it  was  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the 
Sultan's  outraged  wives.  Mulai  Hafid  was 
out  huntmg  that  day,  and  it  was  he  himself 
who  recounted  to  the  writer  what  occurred 
on  his  return.  None  of  his  ladies  were  in 
the  courtyard  to  meet  him;  no  one  except 
a  slave  or  two  was  visible.  Not  a  word  of 
welcome,  not  a  question  as  to  the  sport 
Conlivned  on  page  74 
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The  Charm  of  English  Hospitality 


AN  open  wood  fire  is  a  very  companion- 
able thing. 

The  little  dancing  tongues  of  flame, 
the  mystic  dancing  shadows,  the  pictures 
in  the  glowing  coals  play  a  harmonious 
accompaniment,  with  variations  to  supple- 
ment the  gravest  or  gayest  conversation, 
or  inter-play  delightfully  with  the  dreamy 
reveries  of  the  one  who  spends  a  quiet 
evening  with  his  own  thoughts  for  com- 
pany. 

Three  old  school  friends  fell  under  its 
spell  even  in  the  midst  of  the  exchange  of 
five  years'  experiences,  and  sat  silently 
listening  to  the  merry  jingle  of  Canadian 
sleigh-bells  over  the  snow-blanketed  coun- 
try without. 

"Are  you  glad  to  be  back,  Elizabeth,  or 
should  you  hke  to  Hve  in  England  always?" 

The  handsome  gray-haired  woman  who 
broke  the  pause,  though  she  was  the  mother 
of  only  one,  gazed  with  eyes  of  maternal 
afi'ection  upon  the  trio  of  young  women 
whom  she  had  watched  grow  from  the 
days  of  blue  pinafores  to  the  time  when 
they  had  taken  their  places  in  the  thick  of 
life's  responsibilities. 

"I'm  delighted  to  be  back,  because  I 
love — butter!  And  sunshine — and  this 
land  of  the  Future,"  came  the  whimsical 
answer. 

"Don't  be  frivolous,  Betsy.  Four  years 
of  war  should  have  made  you  serious," 
exclaimed  Becca,  laughter  dimpling  the 
round  baby  face  whose  eighteen-year-old 
smoothness  she  had  never  yet  succeeded  in 
living  down. 

"Serious!  If  you  had  to  live  on  an 
ounce  of  butter  a  week,  if  your  cut  glass 
salt  cellar  were  amply  large  enough  to  hold 
your  entire  week's  ration,  wouldn't  butter 
look  serious  to  you,  you  pound-a-week 
plutocrats?  And  that  was  one  of  the 
least  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront- 
ed British  home- 
makers  during  the 
war  years,  but  they 
rose  to  every  emer- 
gency nobly.  The 
English  home  is  a 
centre  of  power  and 
charm  and  English 
hospitality  de- 
serves to  be  ranked 
among  the  fine 

"But  I  thought 
the  English  were 
considered  rather 
cold  and  unap- 
proachable in  their 
ways  and  behind 
the  times  in  im- 
provements," com- 
mented the  capable 
young  mistress  of  a 
country  home 
equipped  with  the 
last  thing  in  hydro- 
electric appliances. 

"English  people 
take  a  lot  of  know- 
ing, but  the  better 

you  know  them  the  better   you    like 
them,"  replied  Elizabeth. 

"It  is  not  without  very  potent  cause 
that  that  very  small  island  has  played 
such  a  big  part  in  the  world's  history- 
making  and,  like  a  little  beating  heart, 
sends  out  and  receives  back  pulsing 
thoughts  and  ideals  from  the  great 
Daughter  States  who  speak  the  same 
tongue  and  hold  the  same  faith  as  the 
little  Mother  who  is  still   'the  isle  altar  of 


By  EMILY  J.   GUEST 

freedom.'"  And  the  young  woman  "of 
military  age"  from  whose  face  the  tired 
lines  of  war  work  had  not  yet  disappeared 
lay  back  restfuUy  in  the  fire-lit  darkness  of 
the  inglenook.  with  an  "over  there"  look 
in  her  eyes. 

"What  is  the  'potent  cause'  do  you 
think,  Elizabeth?"  asked  Becca's  mother, 
"and  where  is  it  found?" 

"Personal  worth  and  dignity,"  concisely, 
"arising  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the 
feeling  for  justice.  And  its  source  is  found 
in  the  English  home." 

"You  were  impressed  by  the  English 
home?" 

"Charmed,  rather,  by  the  country 
homes.  Those  walled,  gate-guarded  homes 
struck  me  as  very  expressive  of  the  British 
character — a  cold  and  somewhat  repellent 
exterior,  behind  which,  when  admitted,  you 
discovered  beauty  after  beauty,  grace 
upon  grace,  until  the  warm  domesticity  of 
English  life  drew  you  within  its  magic 
circle,  and  you  knew  you  were  in  the  keep 
of  British  strength,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  war  or  peace." 

"But  give  us  the  details,  Beth.  Tell 
us  the— the— things,  the  little  things,  that 
struck  you." 

Elizabeth  sat  back,  considering. 

"Reposefulness,"  she  said  finally. 
"Everything  seems  to  have  been  there 
such  a  long  time — the  stone  walls,  the  stone 
houses,  the  hedges,  the  gardens,  the 
furniture,  the  families  themselves,  the 
servants.  One  home  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  family  for  six  hundred 
years.  They  were  of  Norman  descent,  and 
the  great  old  Norman  castle  still  stood  in 
the  grounds.  Beside  it  was  the  next  step  in 
home  building,  an  Elizabethan  house  now 
occupied  by  the  head  gamekeeper.  Next 
to   that  where   the   ruins    of   the    Dutch 


The  ivy-srrown    Lodjre  of  the  Professor  who  taught  mathematics  and  physics   to   Beatty,   Jellicoe, 

Sturdee,  Wemyss  and  Jackson. 

residence  built  in  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  across  the  lawn  stood  the  pres- 
ent home,  built  before  Canada  got  her 
first  Constitutional  Act!  The  grandfather 
of  the  owner  of  to-day  had  gone  on  a 
honeymoon  trip  to  Athens,  fallen  in  love 
with  all  things  Greek,  and  came  back  to 
build  a  home  for  his  bride  in  the  form  of  a 
noble  Greek  temple.  The  head  of  this 
house  in  referring  to  past  family  history 
invariably    alluded    to    his    ancestors    as 


"we."  It  was  highly  entertaining  to  the 
overseas  listener  to  hear  him  say;  'We 
married  a  Lincoln  lady  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury,' or,  'We  lost  these  lands  only  once. 
That  was  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Our 
side  was  defeated  for  a  time  and  we  were 
executed — hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  our  quarters  put  up  on  the  city  gates 
of  England.  But  our  widow  married  the 
Lancastrian  who  received  our  confiscated 
estates,  and  they  came  back  to  our  grand- 
son.' 

'  ''npHIS  note  of  continuity  is  felt  too  in 
-■■  other  ranks  of  life.  The  descendants 
of  the  masons  who  built  some  of  the 
ancient  castles  live  still  in  the  same  villages 
and  follow  the  same  calling.  The  cottage 
home  has  a  settled  air  of  composure  as  well 
as  the  Hall.  It  has 
its  drawbacks  of 
course.  As  you  ob- 
served, they  are 
not  very  advanced 
in  modern  improve- 
ments and  labor- 
saving  devices,  but 
then  until  recently 
there  was  not  the 
pressing  need,  for 
there  are  thousands 
more  women  than 
men  in  England. 
Domestic  service 
has  been  one  of  the 
chief  occupations. 
There  has  been  a 
regular  system  of 
training  for  it,  a 
regular  system  of 
promotion  in  it, 
and  on  the  whole  it 
has  secured  very 
comfortable  re- 
sults. I  used  to 
think  sometimes 
England  did  not 
realize  how  much 
of  her  comfort  was 
due  to  her  women. 
We  in  a  young  country  realize  their  value 
more  truly.  But  the  man  does  his  part 
too.  He  works  for  an  ideal  of  home  com- 
fort in  his  way,  lavishes  money  and  thought 
on  its  beautification,  is  a  good  family  man 
and  a  delightful  host. 

"You  are  never  over-entertained  in  a  well- 
ordered  English  home.  One  of  the  low- 
voiced,  soft-moving  house  staff  conducts 
you  to  the  perfectly  appointed  room  set 
aside  for  your  use.     Here  are  writing  ma- 
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erials,  affire  if  it  is  chilly,  plenty  of  hot 
water,  easy  chairs,  and  very  likely  a 
couch.  If  tired  with  travelling  you  may 
rest.  If  not  you  join  your  hostess  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  mornings  may  be 
kept  sacred  for  work.  In  fact  as  your 
hostess  is  likely  to  be  busy  with  house- 
keeping arrangements,  she  rather  prefers 
this.  You  are  conscious  that  there  is  an 
ideal  being  definitely  aimed  at  in  these 
homes,  an  ideal  of  order,  of  duty,  of  re- 
spect and  consideration  for  self  and  others. 

"  'Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-con- 
trol, these  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power'  " — Tennyson's  lines  come  floating 
into  the  mind. 

"Every  person  and  everything  has  its 
place.  This  well-ordered  little  world  seems 
to  go  of  itself  but  such  a  result  is  not 
achieved  without  skill  and  thought  in  its 
admini.stration.  The  heads  know  how 
to  command  and  how  to  obey.  Law 
governs  all  from  the  master  down,  law 
based  on  moral  order,  upon  reverence  for 
duty,  upon  self-respect  and  respect  for 
others." 

"But  the  English  are  spoken  of  as  very 
phlegmatic  by  other  nations.  These  things 
come  naturally  to  them,  don't  they?" 
said  Becca,  who  was  an  insatiable  reader. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Elizabeth  musingly. 

After  a  few  moments,  as  if  a  mental  con- 
clusion had  been  reached,  she  went  on: 

"No,  I  don't  believe  they  do.  On  the 
contrary  they  struck  me  as  sensitive,  full 
of  sentiment,  and  strongly  emotional. 
But  from  childhood  they  are  trained  to 
rigorous  self-control.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  upper  classes.  Lower  class 
people  it  must  be  admitted  are  often  as 
self-indulgent  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, but  there  is  nothing  the  better  classes 
so  dread  as  becoming  'soft.'  Early  hours, 
plain  food,  simple  warm  clothing,  the  daily 
cold  bath  even  in  the  severest  weather, 
outdoor  exercise,  regular  study,  such  a 
regimen  turns  out  a  magnificent  young 
animal.  Games  develop  the  real  sporting 
spirit — the  spirit  that  endures  hardness, 
that  plays  the  game  to  a  finish,  plays  it 
well  and  plays  it  fair;  that  wins  magnanim- 
ously and  loses  with  good  temper;  in  short, 
produces  what  our  boys  call  'a  dead  game 
sport.'  " 

"Children  are  the  great  test  of  the  home 
certainly,"  said  Becca's  mother.  "I  some- 
times think  our  children  live  too  much  in 
the  limelight,  have  too  much  made  of  them, 
so  that  they  come  to  think  that  every- 
thing turns  round  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  lack  just  those  quiet  manners 
and  self-control.  But,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh,  "most  Canadian  mothers  have  too 
much  to  do  We  have  yet  as  a  nation  to 
consider  mothering  as  a  science." 

"It  is  coming,  mother,"  said  Becca 
cheerfully.  "Mothers  and  grandmothers 
like  Kate  and  you  are  helping  to  bring  it 
about.  And  now  that  women  have  votes 
— But  go  on,  Elizabeth.  We  want  to 
hear  more." 

ANOTHER  thing  which  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  English  home  is  the 
historic  interest  which  attaches  to  so  many 
of  them.  What  should  you  think  for 
instance  of  moving  an  old  stable  up  against 
Caxton's  House  and  making  the  whole  over 
into  an  absolutely  delightful  home?  In 
the  Caxton  part  is  the  dining-room  with 
old  battered  oak  table  and  chairs  and  the 
loveliest  old  Elizabethan  cabinet,  whose 
doors  were  inlaid  with  the  rarest  mother- 
of-pearl  and  painted  with  dull  green  leaves 
to  harmonize  with  the  grey  unpainted 
wood.  Anne  Boleyn's  very  own  cupboard 
or  chest  is  another  priceless  bit  of  the 
furnishings,  for  the  young  mistress  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
favorite  cousin,  the  son  of  Anne's  sister. 
The  room  in  which  Caxton  was  born  is 
kept  as  it  was,  with  ancient  worm-eaten 
beams,  wood-slatted  windows  over  which 
oiled  silk  used  to  be  stretched  before  glass 
came  into  use.  Even  the  nail-holes  are 
still  there.  A  quaint  old  winding  stair 
leads  down  into  a  hall  where,  in  the  dark 
left-hand  corner  of  the  huge  chimney  piece, 
a  concealed  opening  leads  to  the  secret 
hiding-place. 

"'We  painted  the  ceilings  ourselves,  my 
husband  and  I,  to  be  sure  they  would 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  it.  And  how 
we  ached  and  splattered  our  heads  and 
necks  with  paint  and  wondered  what  we 
ever  did  it  for  !'  laughed  the  Honorable 
little  lady  who  would  some  day  be  'her 
ladyship.' 

"  The  ivy-grown  lodge  of  the  Professor 
who  taught  physics  and  mathematics  to 
Beatty,  Jellicoe,  Sturdee,  Wemyss,  and 
Jackson  was  a  home  which  was  a  museum 


in  its  way,  so  packed  were  its  sixteen 
rooms  with  curiosities,  'eight  for  her  and 
eight  for  me.'  The  study  was  a  study 
in  its  glorious  confusion  of  chemicals, 
physical  apparatus,  cameras,  electrical 
machines,  and  living  pets.  A  ring-dove 
thrush  quietly  peeped  at  him  from  across 
the  room  and  a  green  parrot  shrieking 
madly  delighted  greetings  called  wildly  to 
him  the  interesting  information  that 
'Polly  wants  to  be  kissed.' 

"  'It  is  the  untidiest  house  in  England,' 
•sighed  the  Professor,  'still,'  triumphantly, 
'I  can  put  my  hand  on  anything  I  want. 
But  come  into  the  garden — that's  tidy.' 
"We  stepped  through  the  French  windows 
opening  from  the  great  library  into  the 
seven-acre  garden  where  the  walks  and 
flower  beds  were  bordered  with  low  box 
hedges  and  the  smooth  green  lawn  flanked 
on  one  side  with  a  half-acre  tangle  of 
shrubs  and  trees  and  on  the  other  with  a 
rifle  range  where  he  entertained  wounded 
soldiers  to  tea.  A  quaint  ancient  'right 
of  way'  divided  this  from  the  vegetable 
garden.  'It  is  my  property  but  I  couldn't 
close  that  path  to  the  villagers  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,'  said  he,  leaning  on  the 
old  stile  with  a  meditative  smile.  The 
Professor  is  a  thorough-proud  aristocrat 
in  theory  and  the  most  genial  of  democrats 
in  action.  He  looks  with  great  appre- 
hension at  the  Labor  crises,  but  describes 
his  Socialist  cottage  neighbor  as  'a  gener- 
ous, likable  fellow  whose  schemes  never 
work  out.' 

"'Only  one  genius  among  my  "students 
has  come  into  prominence,'  he  went  on 
meditatively.  'The  others  were  men  of 
ordinary  ability,  but  hard  workers  who 
would  throw  themselves  into  conquering 
the  difficult  problems  I  gave  them  with  all 
their  energy.  They  were  genial,  modest, 
unassuming  fellows  too.  I  think  it  is 
their  habit  of  work  and  their  ability  to 
manage  men  that  accounts  for  their 
success.  After  all,  the  man  who  can 
manage  men  is  master  of  a  higher  class  of 
work  than  the  man,  however  brilliant, 
who  can  master  mathematics  and  ma- 
chinery.' 

"T/'NOLE  is  one  of  the  stately  homes  of 
-^^  England.  It  was  Cranmer's  once. 
Then  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  her 
favorite  cousin,  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset 
and    ancestor    of    the    present    family. 

"At  Knole  there  is  a  court  for  every  day 
in  the  week,  a  staircase  for  every  week  in 
the  year,  a  room  for  every  day  in  the  year; 
the  buildings  cover  four  acres,  and  the 
roofs  are  seven  acres  in  extent;  a  thousand- 
acre  deer  park  studded  with  trees  rolls 
away  on  all  sides  from  the  great  walled 
gardens  and  house.  Monarchs  have  fre- 
quently been  its  guests. 

"In  the  baronial  dining  hall  is  still  the 
raised  platform  ^  the  upper  end  on  which 
the  master  and  his  family  and  distinguished 
visitors  sat  at  meals.  'Below  the  salt,' 
that  is  below  the  step  down,  sat  the  lesser 
gentry,  retainers,  and  servants,  each  in 
order  of  his  position,  to  the  lowest  or 
bottom  end  of  the  table.  Old  diaries  in 
the  family  record  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  people  used  to  sit  down  to  meals 
together. 

"On  one  occasion  King  James  the  First 
was  a  guest,  and  so  pleased  was  he  with 
his  hosts,  that  on  his  return  home  he  sent, 
as  a  token  of  appreciation,  the  furnishings 
of  a  costly  guest  chamber  complete.  'A 
former  member  of  the  family  made  a  hobby 
of  silver,'  explained  the  daughter  of  the 
house  with  a  smile,  as  I  gazed  at  a  price- 
less collection  of  old  silver  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  'He  surely  did,'  I  agreed  in 
astonishment.  Vases,  candlesticks,  pic- 
ture frames,  brackets,  tables,  desks,  the 
very  fire-dogs  were  of  silver.  One  felt  as 
if  an  Arabian  Nights  cave  had  suddenly 
opened  up  its  treasure  stores. 

"The  tapestries  which  our  modern'makers 
copy,  the  originals  of  the  paintings  of  which 
we  buy  reproductions,  the  furniture  we 
imitate,  can  you  imagine  the  charm  of 
seeing  them  in  their  native  abiding  places, 
of  hearing  how  and  when  each  precious 
thing  came  into  the  family?  Of  their 
proud  or  sad  or  tender  associations? 

"  'I  was  married  here,'  said  my  hostess 
softly,  as  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  beautiful  private  chapel  for  the  use  of 
the  family  and  servants  on  the  estate. 
'I  love  the  old  place,  every  foot  of  it,  but,' 
she  continued  a  little  sadly,  'Knole  will 
not  come  to  my  son,  for  it  is  entailed  and 
the  succession  cannot  go  through  a  woman, 
so  a  distant  cousin  will  inherit  it.'  " 

"I  don't  like  that  feature  of  English 
family  life  anyway,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Kate 
Continued  on  page  74       __, 
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Still  beautiful 
by  Candle-Light 


BUT  the  pitiless  light  of  day 
tells  a  different  story.  Lips 
have  lost  their  soft,  red  pout  — 
the  mouth  seems  hard  and  old ; 
while  the  ivory  pillar  of  her 
throat  shows  the  subtle  marks 
of  Time. 

It  is  in  the  withering  of  the 
tissues  of  mouth  and  throat  that 
age  is  first  revealed.  The  degen- 
eration of  tissue  that  comes  with 
Pyorrhea  is  not  unlike  the  de- 
generation  of  age. 

The  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  md  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted.  The  final  stage  of 
Pyorrhea  is  a  repulsive  toothless- 
ness  that  brings  sagging  muscles 
and  sunken  cheeks. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  become  es- 
tablished in  your  mouth.  Remem- 
ber^ this  insidious  disease  of  the 
gums  is  a  menace  to  your  health 
as  well  as  to  your  beauty.  To  its 
infecting  germs  have  been  traced 
many  of  the  ills  of  middle  age. 

Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection.  Watch 
your   gums   for   tenderness   and 


bleeding  (the  first  symptom  of 
Pyorrhea)  and  use  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress — if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary  den- 
tifrices cannot  do  this.  Forhan's 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  theteeth  white  and  clean . 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healinp  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev- 
ices. Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
—  gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and 
U.  S.  If  your  druggist  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
mail  tube  postpaid. 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
Checks  Pyorrhea 


Ontario's  Woman  School  Inspector 

By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


MiM  A.  E.  Marty,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


WOMEN  interested  in  school  affairs 
are  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt.  Not  only  are  women  going 
on  school  boards  in  increasing 
numbers  every  year,  but,  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  a  woman  has  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  ■  School  Inspector.  It  took 
some  engineering  on  the  part  of  progressive 
women  in  what  is  gener- 
ally considered  a  fairly 
conservative  city,  to  get 
all  the  trustees  and  coun- 
cillors and  who-not  else, 
who  have  to  do  with  such 
appointments,  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  them  on  the 
project,  but  when  the 
new  inspector  came,  any 
prejudice  just  fell  away 
naturally.  It  is  especial- 
ly important  that  the 
first  woman  in  a 
new  office  should 
fill  it  well;  her 
merits  establish 
a  precedent,  de- 
cide for  public 
■  opinion  whether 
or  not  women  are 
fitted  for  such 
positions. 

InMissMarty's 
qualifications — 
experience,  train- 
ing, outlook  and 
personality  — 
there  ia  little  in- 
deed to  which  the 
most  exacting  critic  could  point  and  say, 
"It  should  be  different."  She  began  her 
teaching  career  in  a  rural  public  school, 
and  going  on  from  this  she  has  taken  every 
certificate,  academic  and  professional, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
It  was  after  a  few  years'  teaching  in  a  high 
school  that  she  entered  Queen's  University. 
From  here  she  took  her  M.A.  degree  with 
honors  in  modern  languages,  winning  the 
University  Medal,  and  went  back  to  the 
teaching  profession  again  as  head  of  the 
department  of  modern  languages,  first  in 
the  collegiate  institute  at  St.  Thomas,  and 
later  at  Ottawa.  She  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Canadian  woman  to 
receive  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  a  Uni- 
versity, an  honor  conferred  by  Queen's 
last  year.  This  degree  had  been  given  to 
women  of  royalty  previous  to  this,  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  having  received  hers 
from  Queen's,  and  Queen  Mary,  when  she 
was  the  Duchess  of  York,  having  been 
made  an  LL.D.  by  McGill,  but  Canadians 
rather  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  first 
Canadian  woman  was  awarded  her  degree 
entirely  through  her  own  ability. 

TN  spite  of  all  her  degrees  and  profes- 
■*■  sional  interests — or  because  of  them — 
there  is  nothing  academic  in  Miss  Marty's 
personality.  When  she  entertains  you  be- 
fore the  grate  fire  in  her  cheerful  apart- 
ment she  radiates  a  most  companionable 
humanness.  She  talks  away  from  the 
school  and  she  doesn't  talk  about  herself, 
in  which  respect  she  has  been  the  despair 
of  many  newspaper  reporters.  They  come 
away  from  an  hour's  visit  thinking  what  a 
glorious  interview  they've  had,  only  to 
find,  when  they  look  at  their  notes,  that 
she  has  lured  them  into  spending  the  whole 
time  talking  about  themselves.  It's  the 
same  lack  of  self-consciousness  that  makes 
the  people  who  know  her  curse  her  photo- 
graphers. Her  keen  sense  of  humor,  her 
warm  sympathy  and  interest  in  other 
people  give  a  viyacity  and  charm  of  ex- 
pression that  no  photographer  can  be 
expected  to  reproduce. 
I  It  is  a  good  omen  too,  in  these  days  when 
education  is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  as  a  training  for  living,  that  Ontario's 
first  woman  school  inspector  is  a  woman  of 
broad  views  and  wide  interests.  She 
knows  conditions  of  home  life  and  com- 
munity life  in  their  relation  to  school  life, 
as  well  as  she  knows  the  school  itself,  and 
the  cities  which  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  her  in  their  schools,  have  found  her 
a  most  inspiring  leader  in  worth-while 
community  movements.  In  Ottawa  she 
was  an  officer  in  the  Women's  Canadian 
Club  and  for  two  years  president  of  the 
University  Women's  Club.  One  of  her 
special  hobbies  is  the  cultivation  of  a  love 
of  the  drama  and  the  fostering  of  dramatic 


art  in  school  and  out  of  it,  and  while  in 
Ottawa  she  contributed  largely  to  the 
organization  of  "The  Drama  League," 
the  first  society  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 
She  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Alliance  Francaise  Club,  a  society  which 
brings  together  the  French  and  English 
in  Ottawa.  "For  the  French  have  a 
distinct  contribution  to 
make  to  Canadian  life," 
she  says.  "I  think  this  is 
quite  evident  to  anyone 
who  has  lived  in  Ottawa. 
The  French  felicity  of  ex- 
pression and  grace  of 
manner  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  cities  wherever 
they  have  lived  in  large 
numbers." 
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ould  extend 
this  idea  of  the 
teacher  being  a 
part  of  the  com- 
mu  n  i  ty  life. 
She  is  warmly  in 
sympathy  with 
the  teachers  who 
set  out  to  make 
the  school  a  com- 
munity centre — a 
social  and  educa- 
tional gathering 
place  for  the  par- 
ents at  night  as 
well  as  for  the 
children  during 
the  day.  Her  interests  being  broad  enough 
to  take  in  the  needs  of  rural  as  well  as 
urban  schools,  she  feels  that  the  Normal 
Course  should  give  the  teachers  more 
training  in  rural  leadership.  Also  she  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  Home  and  School 
Club  movement  and  the  possibilities  of 
getting  this  organization  linked  up  with 
the  Women's  Institutes  in  rural  districts. 
"In  such  a  union,"  she  says,  "would  be  the 
possibilities  for  the  strongest  women's 
organization  in  the  Dominion." 

And  women  on  school  boards!  Always  a 
suffragist,  the  new  inspector  views  with 
satisfaction  the  progress  being  made  in 
getting  women  on  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion— but  only  in  a  balanced  degree. 
"The  best  work  on  a  teaching  staff,  or,  on  a 
school  board,"  she  claims,  "is  done  when 
men  and  women  work  together."  Nor 
is  she  satisfied  with  half  measures  where 
school  interests  are  concerned.  Regarding 
the  law  passed  last  year  allowing  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  to  sit  on  school 
boards  whether  they  had  property  quali- 
fications or  not,  she  said:  "It  was  generally 
felt,  when  this  legislation  was  put  through, 
that  a  long  stride  had  been  taken  in  bring- 
ing the  influence  of  women  in  rural  com- 
munities to  bear  on  school  matters.  There 
is  a  little  irony,  however,  in  the  situation 
which  allows  a  woman  to  sit  on  a  school 
board  but  does  not  allow  her  to  vote  for 
herself  or  another  woman  unless  she  owns 
property  in  the  section.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  in  Ontario  have  been 
elected  to  school  boards  as  a  result  of  this 
unique  piece  of  legislation.  If  the  new 
Government  believes  in  the  principle 
established  by  the  late  Government,  no 
doubt  it  will  carry  it  further  by  giving 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  the  full  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  school  boards." 

pERHAPS  Miss  Marty's  greatest  educa- 
*  tional  hobby  has  been  working  for 
residences  for  women  students.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Queen's  University,  a  national 
association  with  branches  in  various  cities 
from  Ottawa  to  Vancouver,  and  whose 
great  work  has  been  the  raising  of  money 
for  a  women's  residence  in  connection  with 
Queen's  University.  "We  have  now  ap- 
proximately fifty  thousand  dollars,"  said 
Miss  Marty,  "collected  in  small  sums  from 
self-supporting  women,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  have  decided  to  begin,  in  the 
spring,  a  building  that  will  cost  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  at  least. 
No  one  knows  the  sacrifice  back  of  this 
except  the  women  working  on  a  salary 
of  say  twelve  hundred  a  year  and  paying 
fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  it  for  five 
years.  It  took  an  esinil  de  corps  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  university — and 


which  shows  how  firmly  the  poverty  of 
Queen's  has  bound  together  her  graduates." 
A  few  years  ago  Miss  Marty  wrote  an 
article  for  one  of  the  daily  paper.s  pointing 
out  to  the  Government  the  importance  of 
having  women's  residences  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Schools,  and  she  inter- 
viewed the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
who  was  in  full  .sympathy  with  the  pro- 
ject, but  the  Government  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  spend  the  money  necessary. 
Considering  that  most  of  the  teachers-in- 
training  in  our  Normal  Schools  come  from 
outside  the  city  where  the  school  is  lo- 
cated, that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult 
every  year  for  girls  to  obtain  suitable 
boarding  places  in  any  city,  and  that 
teachers,  filling  one  of  the  most  important 
professions,  are  about  the  one  class  of 
students  who  do  not  have  the  advantages 
of  residence  life,  the  question  of  Normal 
School  residences  seems  worthy  of  im- 
mediate attention. 

TT  will  be  most  gratifying  to  teachers,  and 
^  to  people  concerned  more  particularly 
with  the  welfare  of  the  public  and  high 
schools,  to  know  that  with  all  her  varied 
activities  in  educational  affairs  the  new 


inspector  has  her  deepest  interest  in  the 
teaching  profession,  and  a  warm  sympathy 
with  the  teachers.  She  has  devoted  her- 
self to  the  profession  without  being 
limited  to  it,  and  wherever  she  has  ,been 
she  has  tried  to  raise  its  status.  Iix  Ot- 
tawa it  has  been  said  that  she  was  the 
link  between  the  public  and  the  high  school. 
"For  there  is  ore? school  system,"  she  says; 
"there  is  not  a  public  and  a  high  school 
system.  This  can  be  realized  in  the  rural 
districts  by  means  of  the  consolidated 
school.  And  it  is  no  more  rigid  to  have 
fees  for  the  high  school  than  for  the  -public 
school.  By  charging  fees  we  establish 
class  education,  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  country  to  give  equal  opportunities  for 
education  to  all  children  whether  rich  or 
poor." 

Regarding  the  educational  needs  of  the 
coming  Canadians  the  new  inspector  has  a 
loag  vision.  "Education  naturally  falls 
into  two  classes — education  for  utility 
to  train  the  people  to  make  a  living,  and 
education  for  character  and  citizenship 
If  our  young  teachers  were  trained  to  be 
cornmunity  leaders  it  would  mean  that 
their  work  would  tend  more  largely  ti) 
build  up  character  and  citizenship." 


Dancing-  as   an   Outdoor   Game   for  Girls 


A  PHYSICIAN  who  deals  much  with 
schoolgirls  says,  "The  life  of  your  girl 
to-morrow  depends  much  on  her  play  to- 
day." It  is  agreed  by  playground  workers 
that  no  group  needs  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine as  much  as  girls  from  eleven  to 
twenty,  who  so  readily  yield  to  morbid 
languors  and  anemia.  It  is  up  to  their 
parents  and  to  socially  interested  people 
in  the  community  to  see  that  they  are 
provided  with  plenty  of  play,  the  right 
sort  of  play  and  play  always,  if  possible,  in 
the  open  air. 

Let's  try  to  grasp  the  new  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  the  most  advanced  ideas  on 
girls'  sports  and  then  we  shan't  go  far 
amiss  in  working  out  the  details.  The 
radical  difference  between  present  and 
past  is  just  this:  nowadays  we  are  fitting 
the  play  to  the  girl  instead  of  ruthlessly  at- 
tempting to  fit  the  girl  to  the  play.  We've 
paid,  and  paid  high  for  that  blunder. 
The  early-day  girls'  athletics  were  in 
frantic  imitation  of  boys'.  Woman  was 
just  then  fluttering  forth  from  her  cage; 
her  liberty  was  intoxicating  and  she  flew 
about  at  random  and  suffered  some  painful 
bumps.  Such  wanton  violence,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  early '  basketball,  played 
with  unmodified  rules,  and  in  competition 
so  keen  as  to  strain  every  nerve,  looks  to 


us  now  like  a  case  for  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention    of    Cruelty    to    Children. 

Now  with  the  principle  of  milder  and 
better  adapted  sports  for  girls  becoming 
established,  let's  see  what  they  may  be. 
From  an  extensive  investigation  seeking 
the  opinions  of  many  physicians,  physical 
educators  and  mothers  the  following  list 
was  ipade  out.  The  exercises  recom- 
mended as  "safe"  were:  archery,  ball 
throwing,  climbing,  horseback  riding  with 
a  cross  saddle,  paddling,  rowing,  running 
not  in  intense  competition,  skating,  swim- 
ming, tennis  and  walking.  Among  these, 
the  "best  loved,  most  commonly  practised 
and  with  the  greatest  primitive  appeal"  was 
dancing. 

Your  playground,  either  on  the  field 
or  in  the  pavilion,  provides  the  best 
place  for  dancing — we  are  talking  about 
gymnastic  and  folk  dancing  now,  not  th<- 
social  art  which  has  another  significance 
Dancing  has  been  called,  by  a  famous 
playground  expert,  "the  first  and  most 
exuberant  utterance  of  the  joy  of  life." 
From  the  ragged  tangle-haired  midgets  of 
the  tenements  who  prance  off  like  so  many 
mischievous  elves  at  the  first  notes,  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
grown  people  to  keep  time  to  music, 
humanity  proves  that  theory. 


The  Charm  of  Enghsh   Hospitality 
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hotly.  "This  making  so  much  of  the 
eldest  son  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
children  doesn't  seem  fair  to  me." 

"It  has  preserved  the  family  though, 
and  those  lovely  old  homes,  and  it  hasn't 
worked  so  badly  as  an  Empire-builder 
either.  One  son  to  succeed,  one  for  the 
navy,  one  for  the  army,  one  for  the  church, 
the  others  to  go  out  and  colonize — who  is 
to  say  which  has  the  biggest  sphere?  It 
has  all  gone  to  create  that  Britannic 
Alliance,  whose  strongest  bond  is  the  blood 
of  brotherhood,"  returned  Elizabeth. 
"Moreover,  it  leaves  no  hard  and  fast 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  classes. 
You  slide  by  imperceptible  gradations 
from  the  castle  to  the  cottage  and  the 
latter  home  has  quite  as  much  charm  in 
its  way  as  the  former,  more,  I  believe,  to 
most  people. 

"The  cottage  with  its  thatched — oh  I 
know  it  is  unsanitary,  but  it  is  beautiful — 
or  its  red  tiled  roof,  its  ivy  and  roses  and 
little  garden,  nestling  with  its  neighbors 
about  the  village  church  or  the  market  cross, 
why,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  home  calling 
abroad  over  the  countryside.  And  its 
hospitality  is  just  as  warm  and  just  as 
charming  as  that  of  the  more  stately 
abodes. 


"One  spring  day  in  one  of  those  tiny 
two-wheeled  tubs  which  I-  never  entered 
without  the  dire  fear  of  upsetting,  pony 
and  all,  we  climbed  up  and  up  through 
misty  green  woods  and  hedgerows  where 
yellow  primroses  were  blooming,  past 
snow  patches  of  plum  and  cherry  blossoms 
and  gardens  bright  with  daffodils  and 
hyacinths,  until  among  the  Shropshire 
hills,  we  came  to  an  old  Jacobean  house 
On  the  steps  stood  a  little  lady  in  a  plain 
brown  velvet  gown  with  a  string  of  the 
sacred  brown  Hindu  beads,  carved  for  a 
priest's  use,  upon  her  neck  and  a  wel- 
coming smile  in  her  velvet-brown  eyes 
She  drew  us  into  a  great  square  reception 
hall  where — talk  about  fumed  oak!  From 
floor  to  ceihng,  old  oak  blackened  by  the 
ages,  richly  carved  into  leaves,  flowers, 
lizards,  birds,  covered  the  walls  and 
framed  the  fire-place.  Chairs,  cupboards, 
cabinets,  and  the  old  square  staircase  were 
made  of  it.  Out  of  one  corner  opened  a 
study;  from  it  a  greenhouse  all  warmth, 
moist  fragrance,  and  bloom.  They  farmed 
a  little  here — had  two  cows,  some  hens,  a 
garden  and  two  grandchildren.  The  boys 
had  shot  a  rabbit  and  pigeon  that  day  and 
consequently  felt  like  benefactors  of  the 
race    in    assisting   the    food    .supply.     An 
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artist  was  there  too  painting  our  host's 
portrait.  He  had  no  sight  in  one  eye,  and,  ■ 
refused  by  the  War  Office,  was  teaching  a 
Boys'  School  for  his  cousin,  who  was  at  the 
Front,  and  resuming  his  artist's  profession 
in  the  Easter  holidays,  which  here  last  a 
month.  Such  views — over  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales;  such  books,  such  inmates, 
such  a  hostess.  How  she  hated  to  be 
fussed  over  about  her  writings — wanted 
to  be  just  one  of  us,  working,  planning, 
organizing  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  life, 
but — this  was  the  home  of  Flora  Annie 
Steel,  the  famous  author." 

"How  delightful,"  cried  Becca  enviously. 
"Yes,  English  hospitality  to  the  Over- 
seas people  was  delightful.  As  year  after 
year  of  the  war  passed,  the  spirit  became 
more  and  more  that  of  a  mother  wel- 
coming back  the  children  of  her  love  to 
the  old  home. 

"There  is  a  'Rune  of  Hospitality,'  an  old 
Gaelic  Rune,  which  was  on  the  wall  of 
my  chamber  when  I  was  a  guest  in  a 
Northumbrian  home.  It  so  expressed 
the  spirit  of  their  hospitality  that  I  learned 
it  by  heart." 

Softly,  while  the  wood  embers  burned 
low,  Elizabeth  quoted  it: 

"I  saw  a  stranger  yestreen; 

I  put  food  in  the  eating  place, 

Drink  in  the  drinking  place; 

And,  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  Triune, 

He  blessed  myself  and  my  house. 

My  cattle  and  my  dear  ones, 

And  the  lark  said  in  her  song, 
Often,  often,  often. 

Goes  the  Christ  in  the  stranger's  guise; 
Often,  often,  often. 

Goes  the  Christ  in  the  stranger's  guise." 


The  Sultan  at  Home 
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he  had  enjoyed!  Seeking  the  apartments 
of  one  of  the  Royal  Ladies,  the  Sultan 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  go  out  of 
one  door  as  he  entered  by  the  other.  He 
called  to  her,  but  she  paid  no  attention. 
He  sought  consolation  elsewhere,  with  no 
better  results.  He  was  shunned  and  in 
exile — not  one  of  the  ladies  would  speak 
to  him.  He  knew,  of  course,  nothing  of 
the  reason,  and  could  obtain  no  explana- 
tion. He  slept  in  his  httle  reception-room 
over  the  entrance  of  the  Kasbah,  and  hoped 
for  a  brighter  situation  in  the  morning, 
but  things  were  no  better. 

Then  the  two  old  women  who  had  found 
the  photograph  and  given  it  to  the  Sultan's 
ladies  grew  alarmed  and  confe.ssed,  but 
the  many  wives  were  difficult  to  convince, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  writer  was  called 
in  and  explained  to  some  invisible  persons, 
concealed  behind  a  thick  curtain  drawn 
across  an  archway,  that  peace  and  calm 
were  restored  in  the  Shereefian  harem. 
As  the  Sultan  said  afterwards,  "There  are 
some  institutions  in  Europe  which  are  in  a 
way  preferable  to  ours.  Monogamy  has 
its  advantage.  When  a  man  ever  quarrels 
he  has  only  one  wife  to  quarrel  with — 
whereas  we — !" 


MOVE  UP  INTO  THE 

KING  M\f 
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The    Top 
Get  There 


The  spirit  of  "get  there"  is  essential  to  success. 
Thousands  of  employees  can  only  get  the  knowledge 
and  instruction  necessary  to  fit  them  to  earn  more 
money  by  a  course  in  the  Shaw  Correspondence  School. 
Doesn't  this  mean  you?  It  is  the  Hand  that  will 
move   vou    into   the   King   Row — the    Success   Row. 

THE  SHAW  WAY  —  THE  SURE  WAY 

Your  own  taste  shows  you  what  line  of  work  you 
would  succeed  at.  That's  where  we  can  help  you. 
We  can  give  you  the  start  you  need  for  earning  higher 
pay.  Our  courses  have  made  many  men  and  women 
successful  in  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Drawing, 
Illustrating,  Cartooning,  Story  Writing,  Journalism, 
Stenography,  Ad   Writing,   etc. 

A  Shaw  Course  Has  Put  Others  Into  Successful 
Positions  And  Will  Do  The  Same  For  You. 

Wc  ran  pive  names  of  those  whom  a  Shaw  Correspondence  Course  has 
l;elred  to  earn  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  they  ever  dreamed  they 
could  make  Our  courses  are  easy  and  thorough.  We  can  help  you 
mate  more  money:  u'e  con  Ae/p  uou  "get  into  the  King  Row";  we  can  help 
you  to  success.  Tell  us  about  the  situation  you  are  in  arid  we  will  advise 
vou  how  to  advance  to  a  Itit>her  position.     Will  you  write  us  NOW  ? 

cinr  oirr.  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 
Shaw  Correspondence  School,  ^Vr^S" S'T'o 


Higher     Accoiintiu;-' 
Chartered     Account 

ancy 
Cost  Accounting 
Salesmanship 


■ti-^fiiirnt 
Writ  in  C 
Stoi7    Writing 
TlhistratinK 
Jmimalism 


ComJiKn-cia]    Art 
StenoBTai>hy 
Drawing 
Show    Can! 
Writing 


Please   mail   me   full   particulars   conceniing   the   course    or   courses    I 
have    underlined. 

Name Address 

Biisiiit'ss    Ad<lreiiS 


Stm\f  CORKESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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On  the  Lincoln  Highway—  truck  throzvn  into  the  ditch  by  the  breaking  of  a  defective  steering  knuckle. 
Statistics  show  that  88.4  per  cent,  of  all  truck  accidents  are  due  to  internal  weaknesses. 

How  Much  is  American  Business 
Taxed  by  Avoidable  Breakdowns 


EH.  HARRIMAN  used 
to  say  that  no  man 
•  achieves  anything 
worth  while  unless  he  takes 
all  the  responsibility  and  holds 
absolute  control. 

The  Packard  Company  has 
always  taken  full  responsibility 
for  its  trucks  because  it  con- 
trols their  building  from  the 
ground  up. 

Every  part  designed  by  Pack- 
ard— controlled  by  Packard 
through  foundry,  forge,  ma- 
chining and  finishing — a  Pack- 
ard engineering  unit,  tested  by 
Packard  every  step  of  the  way. 

PACKARD  owns  and  oper- 
ates the    most    extensive 


heat-treating  and  finishing 
plant  in  the  world — producing 
a  steel  that  is  stronger  than 
the  average  by  35,000  to  62,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  steel  in  the  rear  end  of 
a  Packard  truck  costs  22c  a 
pound — as  against  9c  for  the 
steel  ordinarily  used. 

Each  run  of  steel  is  tested  to 
the  final  limit  of  strength. 
Each  finished  part  to  highest 
known  standard  of  accuracy. 

Packard  engines  are  run  on 
the  block  to  an  equivalent  of 
1000  miles  road  service.  A 
Packard  truck  is  ready  to  do 
a  full  day's  work  when  it  is 
delivered. 


THE  business  man  runs  his 
trucksfor  what  they  will  do. 

Transportation  is  his  object 
— not  having  defective  parts 
"made  good"  free  of  charge. 

The  Packard  business  is  not 
a  business  of  assembling  parts 
made  here  and  there.  It  is  not 
a  trade  in  repair  parts. 

It  is  a  busipess  of  building 
trucks  for  the  man  who  wants 
transportation  every  working 
hour  of  every  w^orking  day. 

And  this  is  why  the  Packard 
Company  keeps  control  every 
step  of  the  way — clear  back  to 
the  timber  in  the  forest  and 
the  ore  in  the  mine. 


''Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One" 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR   COMPANY,  Detroit 
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A  Simple  Turn 
Tunes  the  Touch 

— for  better  work 

and  more  work 

To  do  her  best  work — to  turn  out 
a  greater  volume  and  a  better  ap- 
pearing product— nothing  elps 
the  typist  so  quickly  as  having  the 
tension  of  the  keyboard  adjusted 
exactly  to  her  liking. 

This  adjustment,  complex  and  difficult 
on  most  machines,  is  done  in  the  twink- 
lingofan(yeonthe"Royal."  A  simple 
turn  of  one  conveniently  located  thumb 
screw  tunes  the  tension  of  the  entire 
keyboard  to  suit  exactly  the  operator's 
touch— light,  snappy,  or  heavy. 

Phone  for  a  "Royal"  demonstration  — 
find  <)ut  about  the  "Royal"  ability  to 
handle  card,  bill,  and  correspondence 
typing  with  equal  facility.  Compare 
tlie  work  —  note  the  clear  cut  letter- 
prL-ss  beauty  of  the  type  impressions  — 
you  will  know  wliy  big  business  every- 
where chooses  this  machine  that  gives 
the  extra  years  of  service. 

Royal   Typewriter  Sales   Co. 

Limited 
107  Notre  Dame  St.  West 

MONTREAL,   CANADA 

Hamilton,  34  Hujihson  Street  So. 
Winnipeg,  2S1  Notre  Dame  .Street. 
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to  look  after  the  youngsters? 
to  shut  or  open  a  window? 
to  investigate  that  noise? 
to  get  another  blanket? 


How  many  uses 

for  DAYLO 

in  the  home  ? 


Do  you  get  up  in  the  night-— 


to  answ^er  the  phone  ? 
to  see  who's  at  the  door? 
to  shake  up  the  furnace? 
to  take  a  dose  of  medicine? 


And  in  the  daytime  do  you— 

hunt  in  the  depths  of  a  closet?      look  into  the  dim  oven? 
grope  in  the  back  of  the  ice  box?      look  into  dark  attic  corner? 

go  down  cellar  after  coal? 


search  for  a  button  under  the 
bureau  ? 


Get  a  Daylo  to-day.  Have  a  regular  place  to  keep  it — on  the 
clock  shelf,  under  your  pillow,  or  by  the  hall  door.  See  that  it  is 
always  "loaded"    with   a  fresh   Tungsten    Battery—and    use    it. 

Many  Daylo  styles — one  for  every  household  need.  Buy  them 
at  leading  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting  goods  or  auto- 
accessory  stores. 

$10,000  Cash  Prize  Contest  coming.      Watch  for  announcements  later 


CANADIAN   NATIONAL  CARBON  CO. 

Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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SAVE  the  Surface  and  you  Save  AH"  applies  to 
the  interior  of  your  home  as  well  as  to  the 
exterior.  The  fine  finish  of  your  furniture,  wood- 
work and  floors  needs  protection  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  daily  use.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  spreads 
a  protective  coating — satin-smooth  and  transparent 
—  over  the  finish,  bringing  back  lost  lustre  and 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  natural  wood  grain. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  the  ideal  furniture 
polish.  It  imparts  a  smooth,  lustrous  finish  on 
which  dust  and  lint  cannot  cling.  Takes  the 
drudgery  out  of  dusting. 

JOHNSON'S 

Pasfe  - LiQiitd  ^Powdered 

PREPARED  WAX 

Johnson's  Wax  is  the  proper  polish  for  floors  of  all 
kinds.  It  does  not  show  scratches  or  heel-marks, 
and  floors  polished  with  it  can  be  easily  kept  In 
perfect  condition. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  comes  in  three  convenient 
forms  —  a  form  for  every  use: 

Johnson's  Paste  Wax  —  for  polishing  floors  of  all  kinds  — 
wood,  linoleum,  tile,  marble,  etc. 

Johnson's  Liquid  Wax  —  for  polishing  furniture,  pianos, 
woodwork  and  automobiles. 

Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  —  immediately  gives 
any  floor  a  perfect  dancing  surface. 

Your  dealer  has  "  JOHNSON'S  " 
—  don't   accept  a  substitute. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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An  8%  Investment 
Backed  by  Remarkable 
Dividend  Records 

One  Allen  Theatre  has  paid  its  Stockholders  67V^%  in 
six  years.  Others  are  paying  approximately  one  per  cent, 
monthly  on  the  Common  Stock,  in  addition  to  meeting  Pre- 
ferred Stock  Dividends,  All  other  Allen  Theatres  have 
remarkable  dividend  records.    We  believe 

Aliens   Montreal   Theatre 

Limited 

S%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

which  we  are  ©flfering  at 

Par,  with  25%  Bonus  of  Common  Stock 

will  prove  an  equally  good  investment. 

Our  opinion  is  based  on  the  success  of  the  Allen  Theatres 
enterprises  in  Canadian  cities  and  the  dividend  record  of  the 
Allen  Theatres  in  which  stock  issues  have  been  made  to  the 
public. 

The  estimated  gross  revenue  of  Aliens  Montreal  Theatre 
ts  $468,000  annually ;  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses 
1253,000;  balance,  after  paying  8%  dividend  on  Preferred 
Stock,  is  $187,000  per  annum,  which  is  available  for  Com- 
mon Stock  dividends. 

HEW  R.  WOOD  COMPANY 

Investment  Bankers 

L«wls  Building  Montreal,  Canada 

HOUSSER,  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

Investment  Bankers 

11-12  King  Street  East  Toronto,  Ontario 


Have  you  a  Partner? 

IT  it  good  to  have  someone  to  lean  cm 
momentarily  during  sickness  or  other 
misfortune. 

EVEN  the  best  of  us  would  be  up  against  it 
if  our  weekly  salary  were  suddenly  stopped 
became  of  temporary  inability  to  be  on  the 
job. 

WE  can  make  a  partner  for  to-morrow  out 
of  to-day's  toil  by  earning  a  little  more  than 
we  spend.  Our  savings  go  into  a  lasting 
partnership  with  us,  relieving  us  forever  of 
the  necessity  of  bearing  the  burdens  of  the 
future  alone. 

SAVINGS  turned  into  investments  in  safe 
bonds  and  tested  stocks  become  working 
partners  that  earn  money  regularly  for  us. 
Instead  of  holding  our  savings  until  they 
swell  into  a  sizable  sum,  it  is  better  to  invest 
them  immediately.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy 
on  the  instalment  plan  the  same  securities 
that  the  most  astute  and  experienced 
investors  own. 

BY  giving  up  a  small  sum  each  month  we 
can  get  a  partner  who  will  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

A   r»quest  to  us  for  Booklet  "H"  will 

txplain  to  you  how  to  go  into 

huainess  with  your  savings 

J.  M.  ROBINSON  ^  SONS 

Eitablithed  18a« 
MONTREAL  ST.  JOHN.  NJI. 


M«mben  at  the  Montreal  Stock  Bzchenga 

'Invest  While  Saving" 
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Exchange    Conditions    Influence    Business 


THE  adverse  exchange  situation  is 
having  a  very  marked  effect  on 
business  conditions  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
doubt  that  exchange  conditions  are  cir- 
cumscribing business.  In  several  instances 
wholesalers  have  been  banding  together 
to  curtail  purchases  of  American  goods  on 
anything  but  an  even  exchange  basis. 
This  has  had  a  certain  effect,  and  there 
have  been  instances  of  foreign  firms  fore- 
going the  advantage  of  the  exchange  or 
splitting  the  exchange  with  the  purchaser. 
On  the  other  hand  many  foreign  businesses 
are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  as  a  result  a  very  large  number  of 
commodities  of  all  sorts  are  practically 
eliminated  from  the  market  owing  to  the 
marked  advance  necessitated  by  exchange 
costs. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  situation  has 
been  to  change  the  marketing  system. 
Firms  that  formerly  were  accustomed  to 
deal  with  American  houses  have  diverted 
their  business  to  British  mills.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  cotton  and  woollen 
commodities.  Unfortunately  this  extra 
business  has  come  to  mills  already  over- 
taxed, because  in  addition  to  their  own 
domestic  demand  they  have  been  swamped 
with  orders  from  American  buyers  who 
are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
change rate. 

This  of  course  has  had  the  general  effect 
of  slowing  deliveries,  not  only  in  these 
lines  mentioned  but  in  practically  all 
others.  The  British  market  has  been 
given  the  preference,  but  the  British 
market  has  been  taxed  beyond  its  re- 
sources at  the  present  moment.  This 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  affair  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  buyers 
have  more  or  less  forecast  these  conditions 
and  have  ordered  materially  in  excess  of 
their  needs.  Even  so,  however,  delayed 
delivery  is  the  one  great  handicap  in  an 
otherwise  satisfactory  season.  But  not 
only  is  the  adverse  exchange  rate  affecting 
all  imports  from  across  the  line,  but  it  is 
also  having  a  very  material  effect  on 
Canadian  export  business. 

The  milling  industry  has  already  felt 
the  effect  of  the  unsatisfactory  British 
exchange  rate.  Orders  for  flour  are 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
Canada  Wheat  Board  is  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  everything  except 
seeing  that  the  producer  gets  the  top 
figure  for  his  grain.  The  British  and 
Allied  Governments  are  in  the  market  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  exchange 
on  the  cost  represented  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  As  a  result  the  Canadian 
mills  are  gradually  growing  idle.  They 
are  not  in  a  position  to  solicit  business  on  a 
basis  of  present  high  wheat  costs  plus  a 


charge  of  $2.00  a  bbl.  on  export  businesK 
This  is  a  very  serious  business  factor,  as 
the  domestic  demand  is  not  equal  to  th» 
task  of  keeping  the  mills  running.  Th» 
great  fresh  and  cured  meat  industry  is  als» 
suffering  from  somewhat  similar  causes 
Britain  has  some  six  to  eight  men  the' 
supply,  and  under  present  adverse  ex 
change  conditions  she  is  preparing  to  live 
on  her  own  fat.  That  means  a  materially 
lessened  export  demand  for  plants  that  ar«> 
dependent  on  export  b-ade  for  the  bull 
of  their  business.  In  this  instance  it  if 
possible  that  the  effect  will  reflect  upoB 
the  producer.  In  the  ease  of  wheat  tht 
producer  is  of  course  protected  by  th» 
price  set  on  the  product. 

Taking  the  matter  by  and  large  how«ve> 
there  is  an  unusually  optimistic  feeling  n 
the  business  world.  There  has  been  mueb 
lamentation  over  the  probable  coming  of 
hard  times.  This  state  of  affairs  wa^ 
confidently  expected  in  some  quarters  Mr, 
January  of  this  year.  Many  large  busi 
n  esses  had  steeled  their  hearts  to  meet 
these  conditions,  but  the  cfjnditions  did  not 
materialize;  instead,  business  has  kept 
going  along  in  the  same  steady  way,  and 
finally  the  feeling  of  depression  has  givMi 
way  to  a  greater  degree  of  optimism. 

Indeed  there  is  very  little  in  the  average 
business  conditions  that  would  suggest 
a  cause  for  down-heartedness.  Barring 
the  two  industries  indicated  above  th» 
average  business  is  on  a  very  sound  footing 
the  securing  of  raw  materials  being  th* 
only  drawback.  This  has  been  a  seriouf 
enough  item,  but  in  a  measure  at  least  it 
has  been  met,  and  supplies  are  available, 
if  not  in  the  quantities  desired,  at  least 
in  some  quantity.  One  large  manu- 
facturer states  that  he  has  not  had  i 
traveller  on  the  road  for  months,  where 
usually  he  covers  the  eotmtry  regularly. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  he  ha» 
not  the  necessary  stocks  to  make  an 
aggressive  bid  for  new  btisiness.  But  it  is 
more  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
scarcity  has  done  away  with  a  certain 
competitive  element.  More  business  is 
coming  unsolicited  than  has  been  the  ease 
before.  In  days  of  plenty,  the  merchant 
waited  to  be  called  on,  well  knowing  that 
if  he  did  not  get  his  wants  from  one  whole- 
saler he  could  from  another.  Now  con- 
ditions have  changed  all  that.  He  knows 
that  if  he  does  not  get  his  needs  provided 
for  promptly  he  may  not  get  them  provided 
for  at  all.  So,  he  considers  it  wise  to  be 
forehanded  with  his  needs.  Therefore, 
the  manufacturer  is  less  dependent  on  his 
actual  selling  force  than  he  has  been  in  the 
past.  And  with  it  all  his  business  remains 
about  normal.  Credit  conditions  are 
'  good,  for  the  retailer  ie  meeting  the  same 
encouraging  condition*  —  a  market  readj^ 
and  eager  for  all  that  he  eaa  provide. 


Investors    Should    Be    Conservative 

By   H.   H.    BLACK,    Montreal   IMitor   "The   FinanoiaJ    Pest," 


THESE  are  the  days  when  the  in- 
vestor who  has  been  content  to  play 
safe  with  an  assured  income  from 
his  money  can  look  with  a  superior  air 
on  the  man — or  woman — who  was  willing 
to  cast  a  certainty  aside  to  grasp  at  a  re- 
turn of  50  or  100  or  200  per  cent.— if  the 
market  broke  right.  Just  at  present  it  has 
been  sagging  away  off;  there  is  a  flood  of 
liquidation;  exchange  is  moving  steadily 
downward  with  no  bottom  in  sight;  the 
banks  are  putting  the  clamps  on  broker's 
"Call  money";  and  Sir  George  Paish  is 
prophesying  a  "crash"  unless  some  form 
of  international  bonds  are  created  and 
credit  restored.  The  London  financier, 
in  the  gloomy  setting  of  ,  his  public 
speeches,  at  least  provides  an  antidote 
against  care-free  optimism. 

Investors  in  listed  securities,  however, 
have  little  cause  for  worry,  provided  they 
hold  issues  that  are  fundamentally  sound, 
and  if,  as  has  been  urged  on  several  oc- 


casions in  this  department,  they  have  pro- 
tected themselves,  in  buying  on  margin, 
by  double  the  customary  deposit.  For 
the  pure  speculator  present  conditions 
.  hold  out  little  hope;  a  real  "bull"  market, 
such  as  developed  on  several  occasions  in 
1919,  is  not  in  sight.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  more  prolonged  is  the 
unsettled  condition  of  world  finance,  and 
acute  exchange  recessions,  the  more 
susceptible  the  stock  market  will  become 
to  the  frowns  of  the  banks,  or  other  un- 
toward circumstances,  however  transient 
these  may  turn  out  to  be. 

Stock  market  slumps  present  their 
humorous  and,  at  times,  somewhat  cynical 
sides.  A  man,  known  to  the  writer,  gave 
up  a  good  job  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
prominent  concern  that  deals  in  steel 
construction,  and  set  himself  to  get  rich, 
loafing  in  the  ticker  offices.  He  did  get 
ahead  of  the  game  for  a  few  months,  but 
late  in  December  and  throughout  January 
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Why  are  some  beds 
better  than  others 


Simmons  Limited,  1920 


Ihe  power  of  a  principle  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 
The  manufacturer  who  starts  with  a 
principle  can  accomplish  anything. 
He  can  even  produce  a  bed  that  in- 
vites sleep  instead  of  repell-ng  it. 


ERHAHs  you  have  never  slept  in 
or  seen  a  proper  bed. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  yet 
know  what  a  bed  should  be— or  why. 

The  old  wooden  bed  persists — 
warped,  unsanitary  and  creaking 
with  age. 

The  average  metal  bed  is  hardly 
less  noisy. 

*   #   # 

It  may  be  news  to  you  that  there 
is  anything  better  to  be  had  than 
the  average  bed  of  the  average  store. 

This  better  bed  is  the  Simmons 
Bed  with  the  Waldorf  Box  Spring. 

The  Simmons  Metal  Bed  starts 
with  the  principle  that  a  bed  is  made 
to  sleep  in.     It  is  noiseless. 

Even  a  slight  noise  keeps  the 
nerves  on  edge,  though  it  may  not 
wake  the  sleeper.  The  body  car  not 
relax  into  ijleep  —  sound  sleep  — 
unless  the  nerves  are  relaxed. 

The  Simmons  Bed  will  not  creak 
or  rattle. 

When  you  push  or  pull  it  by 
one  post,  the  whole  bed  moves  as 
a  unit.  You  will  not  feel  it  shake 
in  your  hand — not  a  sign  of  un- 
steadiness. 

It  is  strong — correctly  made.  It 
will  not  pull  to  pieces  or  wear  loose. 


And  the  Waldorf  Box  Spring 
invites  complete  relaxation.  It  sup- 
ports the  body  at  ease  on  fine 
resilient  spring  coils — each  coil 
conforming  freely  to  the  contours, 
so  that  the  spine  is  perfectly  rested, 
whether  one  sleeps  on  the  back  or 
on  the  side. 


"or  thirty  years,  the  products  of 
Simmons  Limited  have  been  a 
household  word  in  the  better  homes 
of  Canada. 

Today  Simmons  Limited  has  five 
factories,  producing  Beds,  Springs, 
Mattresses  and  Pillows,  and  num- 
bers the  users  of  its  products  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  the  leader  in  Twin  Beds — 
a  separate  bed  for  each  sleeper, 
welcomed  everywhere  by  nice 
people,  and  a  great  aid  toward 
sound  sleep  and  glowing  health. 

You  will  not  pay  any  more  for  a 
Simmons  Bed  than  for  any  bed  of 
good  average  quality. 

It  costs  no  more  to  work  to  a 
principle  than  to  go  at  the  job 
blindfolded. 

Simmons  styles  are  better.  There 
are  more  of  them.    A  business  that 


TORONTO 


covers  the  Nation  cannot  be  local 
or  provincial. 

The  soundest  merchant  in  every 
section  is  sure  to  have  Simmons 
Beds,  Waldorf  Box  Springs,  Mat- 
tresses and  Pillows. 

And  when  you  are  selecting  your 
Simmons  Beds  with  an  eye  to  their 
appearance  in  the  room,  you  will 
see  that  Simmons  ^^as  for  the  first 
time  established  beautiful  and 
authoritative  design  in  Metal  Beds. 
*   #   # 

J7oR  every  Canadian,  sleep  is  the 
most  important  personal  issue  of 
the  time. 

No  one  can  remain  healthy  and 
efficient  without  enough  sleep — 
sound  sleep. 

Five  million  Canadian  men  and 
women  are  working  mightily  w'th 
hand  and  brain. 

Two  million  Canadian  children 
are  growing  up. 

They  all  need  sleep — plenty  of 
it — deep,  sound,  restful. 

Where  are  they  to  get  it — 

In  a  creaky,  rattling  bed — on  a 
spring  that  knocksjSags  and  humps? 

Or  on  a  noiseless  Simmons  Metal 
Bed  and  Waldorf  Box  Spring,  and 
a  Simmons   Mattress   and   I'illow! 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject!     tVrite   us  for  the  brochure,  "IVhat  Leading  Medical  Journals 
and    Health    M/j\'n?inr<  S/7v    nhoiit     V, 
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Security  and 
Iiicome 


should  be  the,  principal 
factors  in  your  decision 
tro  invest.  You  can 
have  absolute  assurance 
on  both  points  when 
you  purchase  Govern- 
ment or  Municipal 
Bonds. 

Just  now  these  Bonds 
can  bo  secured  at  prices 
whicli  makes  the  income 
yield  more  attractive 
than  the  average. 

\V  ri  t,(!  f or  our  list  of  offerings 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Building 


Montreal  TorOntO 

Saskatoon 


London 
New  York 


Real  Estate 
Bonds 


We  have  underwritten 
and  are  offering  $650,- 
900  6^%  First  (Closed) 
Mortgage  Serial  Gold 
Bonds  secured  by  the 
property  known  as  the 
Drummond  Apartment 
Buildings,  Montreal. 

This  is  possibly  the  most 
attractive  Real  Estate 
Mortgage  Bond  avail- 
able; and  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly recommended 
as  a  sound  conservative 
investmeat  yielding  a 
little  above  the  average 
for  this  class  of  secur- 
ity. 

You  should  write  for  a 
prospectus  quickly  if 
the  investment  inter- 
ests you. 


^07al  Securities 

CORPORATION 
I^IMITED       T4 

MONTREAL 

Toronto  Halifax  St.  Johli.  N.B. 

Winnipeg  London,  Engf 


huui3k/^j£7j^m^3^^^i^m^, 


Britisli    America    Assurance   Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 

Assetg  Over  $3,500,000.00 
Fira,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TELEPHONE  PEN 


did  not  make  a  cent.  Early  in  February 
a  fair-sized  slump  started,  and  coincident 
with  this  an  insistent  call  of  his  landlady 
to  come  across  with  two  or  three  months' 
board  money.  Caught  between  the  two 
fires  he  was  forced  to  sell  out  most  of  his 
holdings  at  considerable  losses  to  even  up 
his  margins,  and  appease  his  impatient 
landlady. 

Meanwhile  for  speculative  purposes, 
and  even  ordinary  investments,  the  average 
stock  market  security  should  be  avoided 
until  such  time  as  there  has  been  arranged 
one  grand  "clean-up"  of  the  whole  in- 
ternational trade  and  financial  situation, 
the  one  inextricably  connected  with  the 
other.  For  with  exchange  falling  rapidly 
to  hitherto  undreamed-of  low  levels,  and 
its  reflex  action  making  itself  felt  in  Euro- 
pean countries  being  forced  on  account  of 
excessive  premiums  to  get  along  as  best 
they  could  without  United  States  mer- 
chandise, which,  in  turn,  is  certain  to 
produce  a  set-back  in  business  conditions 
in  that  country,  it  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  world  will  be  brought 
up  short  and  forced  to  come  to  a  general 
settlement  to  avoid  a  crisis.  Until  this  is 
done,  the  stock  market  seems  bound  to 
continue  uncertain  in  its  course;  easily 
subject  to  reactions,  and  more  and  more 
dependent  on  New  York  and  other  ex- 
ternal conditions. 

While  common  stocks  have  suffered 
seriously  in  the  relapse,  and  preferred, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  liquida- 
ation  of  securities  by  British  and  French 
holders  has  affected  the  whole  bond  mar- 
ket adversely.  When,  early  in  February, 
sterling  exchange  dropped  down  around 
$3.20  on  New  York,  London  holders  of 
Canadian  securities  could  sell  here  for  a 
gain  of  well  over  20  per  cent,  on  current 
market  prices  when  the  proceeds  in  Can- 
adian currency  were  translated  into  British 
money.  Thus  many  who  under  normal 
conditions  would  have  held  their  Can- 
adian securities  to  maturity  were  tempted 
to  sell  out  and  realize  a  substantial  profit. 
The  requirements  for  coming  British  in- 
dustrial expansion  induced  liquidation 
still  further.  The  result  was  that  the 
super-abundant  supply  thrown  on  the 
market  resulted  in  a  decline  in  prices. 
A  market  decline  in  municipal  and  other 
issues,  probably,  was  averted  only  by 
exchange  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  operating  in  a  contrary  direction. 
When  exchange  was  15  per  cent,  against 
Canada,  i.  e.,  the  Canadian  dollar  selling 
at  85  cents,  $1  of  New  York  funds  worth 
$1.15  in  Canadian  currency,  a  10-year 
bond  bearing  5  per  cent,  and  payable  in 
New  York  as  to  principal  and  interest,  and 
selling  for  par  in  Canada,  could  have  been 
purchased  for  89.25  by  a  United  States 
investor  to  give  a  yield  of  6.5  per  cent. 
Ordinarily  any  Canadian  5  per  cent, 
bond  could  sell  in  the  United  States  to 
yield  6)^  to  5M  per  cent,  and  still  ensure  a 
good  profit  to  the  bond  house  handling  it. 
Thus,  municipal  and  Government  bonds 
have  been  picked  up  by  U.  S-  investors, 
and  have  tended  to  keep  prices  in  Canada 
from  a  decided  slump. 

For  all  that,  liquidation  has  caused  a 
decline,  and  the  Government,  it  would 
appear,  acted  wisely  in  once  again  estab- 
lishing Victory  bonds  on  a  fixed  basis. 
While  this  action  has  been  criticized  as  an 
exercise  of  an  artificial  control  it  is  pointed 
out  that  with  over  a  million  and  a  half 
investors  in  Victory  bonds  all  over  the 
country,  it  is  essential,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  small  investors  but  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  that  the  floating  sup- 
ply of  bonds  that  is  bound  to  be  coming  on 
the  market  from  time  to  time  should  not 
be  allowed  to  keep  prices  fluctuating  from 
day  to  day.  The  experience  of  the  tjnited 
States,  where  Liberty  bonds,  sold  at  par, 
dropped  as  much  as  10  points  after  the 
close  of  the  various  campaigns,  arousing 
storms  of  protest  from  angry  buyers  all 
over  the  country,  is  quoted  as  sufficient 
reason  for  the  exercise  of  a  measure  of 
control.  Moreover,  the  stabilizing  of 
prices  establishes  a  more  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  the  next  Government  loan. 
The  table  below  shows  the  present  fixed 
price  (from  which  14  oil  per  cent,  should  be 
deducted  in  selling  for  commission,  and 
34  added  in  buying)  in  relation  to  the  high 
and  low  prices  of  the  year  1919. 

High  Low  Fixed 

1919  1919  Price 

1922 lOlJ^         98J-8  100 

1928 102  99^  100 

1927 104  >i         99%  1013^2 

1988 106J^        99J^  102Ji 

1987 107^  WO^A  104K 

The  1919  issues  are  fixed  at  99. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Among  the  inquiries  that  came  just  be- 
fore the  date  of  writing  were  the  following, 
that  will  serve  as  types  of  the  correspon- 
dence that  is  arising  out  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

Mattagami,    Howard   Smith,    Bromp- 
ton,  Ontario  Steel,  Ames-Holden  Tire. 

January,    1920. 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  the  October  Number  of  MacLean's 
Magazine,  I  notice  an  article  on  the  Invest- 
ment Situation  in  ichich  you  intimate  you 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  matters  pertaining 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industries. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  these  my- 
self, so  much  so  that  I  invested  $1,000  in 
Mattagami  1%  convertible  bonds,  $2,000 
in  Howard  Smith  8%  preferred,  fust  lately 
pui  on  the  market  by  Greenshields  and  Co., 
Montreal. 

Mattagami,  of  course,  is  only  in  its  iry- 
fancy  and  results  will  only  be  obtained  in 
time. 

Howard  Smith  seems  to  we  to  be  funda- 
mentally strong  and  should  do  well  in  the 
near  future.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  50 
shares  of  Brompton  common  bought  at 
9214.  some  time  ago.  I  must  confess  I 
was  disappointe<i  at  their  annual  report 
issued  a  few  weeks  ago,   and  am  of  the 


Every 
Holder  of  Securities 

The  -Oery  first  step  new  investors  snoula  take 
after  recei^^ing  tkeir  certipcates  snoula  be  to 
make  a  complete  detailed  record  of  all  the 
important  points  in  connection  >with  their 
securities.  For  this  purpose  we  have  prepared 
a  convenient  "Security  Record"  form  which 
is  almost  indispensable    as    a    ready   reference. 

A  Cop^  of  the  "  Security  Record" 
form  gladly  sent  on   request. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Investment 
Securities. 


UNION   BANK   B1,DG, 
TRAN.SPORTATION   ISLIX  , 
74  BROADWAY 
BHLMONT  HOUSE 
HARRIS  TRUST  ni,DG. 


TORONTO 
MONTRKAL 
NHW  YORK 

VICTORIA 
CHICAGO 


Established 
ISS9 


What  Cash  You  Need 

When  Travelling 


— and  more  particularly,  when  large 
sums  are  required — is  best  carried  in  the 
form  of  a  Letter  of  Credit,  issued  by  The 
Merchants  Bank. 

This  old  established  form  of  international  bank- 
ing, is  preferred  by  many  experienced  travellers 
because  of  its  absolute  security. 

Letters  of  Credit  are  cashed  only  by  banks  or 
banking  corporations,  and  after  the  identity  of 
the  holders  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bank  oflScials.  This  insures  safety,  and 
guards  against  loss  and  theft. 


TH€  M€RCHANTS  BANK 

365  branches  in    Canada    extending    from    the    Atlantic    to    the 

Pacific 


HALIFAX 


ST.  JOHN'S.  NFLD. 


SHERBROOKE 


ST.  JOHN.  NB. 


SYDNEY 


F.  B.  McCURDY  &  COMPANY 


134  ST.  JAMES  STREET 


MONTREAL  CANADA 


Memberi  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Dealers  in  Investipent  Securities  Stocks  Carried  on  Margin 

Direa  pri/ate    wire    connection    with    all   office,    and    Laidlaw    &    Co..   New^iYork.    Main   7I«.   7141.    7142 
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opinion  that  it  is  too  heavily  capitalized  to 
produce  any  great  increase  in  value. 
If  Would  you  advise  holding  or  selling  out 
as  soon  as  U  goes  high  enoiigh  to  clear  me? 
f'l  might  also  say  I  have  50  Ontario  Steel 
Products,  common,  bought  at  47,  which  is 
selling  around  56  now  with  a  334%  dividend 
on  January  31s/. 

Also  50  Ames- H olden  Tire  common, 
bought  at  40.  This  is  another  infant,  hut 
looks  rather  robust  and  should  "prosper" 
under  good  management.  Kindly  let  me 
have  your  views  on  these  and  oblige. 

ANSWER:— There  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  in  your  entire  list  of  investments 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  just  at 
present.  The  Mattagami  bonds  are  a 
second  mortgage  and  not  a  first  mortgage 
security,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  company  will  fail  to  meet  the 
regular  interest  charges,  and  in  time,  if  the 
common  stock  makes  good,  there  would  be 
a  profit  in  the  conversion  privilege. 
There  has  been  a  rise  of  several  points  in 
these  bonds  since  they  were  first  issued. 

Your  Howard  Smith  preferred  stock  is  a 
safe  investment.  Moreover  you  are  get- 
ting a  higher  yield  on  this  than  from  an 
ordinary  investment.  The  company  is  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  having  products 
that  are  in  great  demand  in  Canada,  and  a 
good  export  business  seems  also  to  be 
assured.  The  change-over  of  the  Corn- 
wall mill,  recently  acquired,  to  make 
blotting  paper,  Bristol  board,  deckle  edge 
paper,  etc.,  in  place  of  ordinary  writing 
paper,  will  result  in  more  profitable  busi- 
aess.  The  company  is  installing  a  new 
machine  at  Crabtree  plant,  and  their 
profits  are  running  quite  high,  so  that  we 
look  for  your  investment  to  turn  out  quite 
in  attractive  one. 

A  number  of  other  shareholders  besides 
yourself  were  disappointed  in  the  Bromp- 
ton  statement.  An  article  in  The  Financial 
Post  in  reference  to  this  annual  report  is 
being  sent  you  by  this  mail,  and  will  ex- 
plain the  strong  and  weak  features  of  this 
report,  but  on  the  whole  should  furnish 
(fTOunds  for  a  more  optimistic  feeling  on 
vour  part. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  whole  market 
IS  down,  but  we  look  for  a  considerable 
recovery  in  this  stock. 

Ontario  Steel  Products  is  working  up  to 
d  stronger  financial  position  with  all 
arrears  in  dividends  met,  and  we  feel  there 
should  be  something  further  in  it  for  you. 
With  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  tires  in 
Canada  Ames-Holden  Tire  common  should 
'•'in  a  good  place  for  itself. 

-Another  inquiry,  from  Manitoba,  read 
>•.<«  follows: 

C.P.R.'S  FUTURE 

Will  you  kindly  lake  trouble  to  answer 
the  following  questions  in  your  opinion  on 
the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet,  privately? 
I  hold  100  shares  C.P.R.  stock  bought  at 
461  and  as  you  know  this  has  gone  to  about 
132  at  time  of  writing.  I  would  like  your 
<idvice  as  to  the  future  outlook  of  C.P.R. 
and  whether  I  should  hold  on  or  not.  The 
exchange  in  past  quarter  has  been  excessive 
and  is  another  factor  to  he  considered. 

The  reply  to  this,  one  of  a  number  on 
tie  same  subject,  was  an  explanation  that 
the  low  price  of  this  basic  Canadian  stock 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  heavy  liquidation 
that  was  going  on  among  the  British 
lolders,  who  could  realize  20  to  25  per  cent. 
nore  through  exchange,  in  the  deprecia- 
ion  of  the  pound  sterling.  To  some 
xtent,  it  was  pointed  out,  a.s  nearly  all 
ne  businass  in  C.P.R.  stock  now  is  done  on 
he  New  York  Exchange  railway  conditions 
■1  the  States  are  having  a  depressing  effect 
■n  the  price  of  C.P.R.  Probably  also 
tie  taking  over  of  the  Grand  Trunk  by  the 
rovernment  in  Canada  will  have  an  ad- 
erse  sentimental  effect  on  the  future  price 
>f  this  stock,  as  there  will  be  a  feeling  that 
mblic  ownership  may  some  time  claim 
he  C.P.R.  as  well.  On  the  other  hand 
his  road  will  benefit  by  increa-sed  rates 
hat  must  come  for  the  Government 
)ad.s,  and  previous  experiences  do  not  hold 
mt  much  reason  for  believing  that  the 
'anadian  people  will  ever  step  in  and  tak 
>ver  the  C.P.R.  The  lands  in  the  West 
ind  steamship  and  other  services  are  a 
^reat  asset  also.  All  kinds  of  guesses  have 
leen  made  as  to  the  price  this  stock  will 
each  again,  but  the  most  reliable  are 
it;ainst  it  ever  going  up  to  250  or  290 
ir  so  as  it  did  once:  the  general  view  figures 
lut  anywhere  between  160  and  200.  For 
^ome  time,  however,  liquidation  from 
'verseas  seenw  certain  to  hold  the  price 
town. 


Always  Near 

A  mile  and  a  half, 
or  a  day  and  a  half, 
or  a  world  and  a  half 
away — 

Your  journey  back  will 
be  safe  and  sure  if  your 
■car  is  equipped 
TTie  Partridge  Way. 


Partridge   Tires 

"Game  as  their  Name" 


The  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 

Guelph  -  Ontario 
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Begin  tonight 
to  win  the 
charm  of 

"A  Skin  You  Love 
to  Touch" 


BEAUTIFUL  skin,  soft,  fresh,  dawleasly 
clear  —  no  other  charm  makes  an  appeal 
so  instant,  so  complete. 

You,  too,  can  win  this  charm.  Even  if  your 
tkiti  has  lost  some  of  its  freshne^  and  delicacy 
--  if  it  is  marred  Vjy  blemishes,  blackheads, 
fionapicuous  nose  pores  —  you  can  correct  these 
fiefocte  —  you  can  make  your  skin  as  clear, 
>»  «nooth  and  soft  as  it  should  be. 

Begin  tonight  to  give  it  the  Woodbury  treat- 
aoent  suited  to  its  individual  needs. 

You  will  find  the  special  treatment  for  your 
type  of  skin  in  the  famous  booklet  of  treatments 
dnAt  is  wrapped  around  every  cake  of  Wood- 
Bury's  Facial  Soap.  Get  a  cake  today.  A  25 
cent  cake  of  Woodbury's  lasts  for  a  month  or 
ifix  weeks  of  any  one  of  the  treatments,  and  for 
Ifeneral  cleansing  use.  Sold  at  drug  stores  or 
toilet  goods  counters  throughout  the  Unite<i 
iikatea  and  Canada. 

Get  this  Picture  for  Framing 
Send  for  Your  Copy  Today  I 
^•r  20  cents  we  will  send  you  this  picture,  a  trio; 
•*»«  oake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap — larffe  enough 
fw  m  weeh^s  treatment, — the  famous  booklet  of 
»f<'<itments,  and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
fo^irder.  Facial  Cream  and  Cold  Cream. 

U'ALTKR  BIGGS,  one  of  America's  most  noted 

jwinters,  has  given  this  charming  interpretation 
•f  "k  Skin  Ycu  Love  to  Touch."  Reproduced  from 
ttoe  original  oil  painting  in  four  colors — on  fine 
faality  paper — it  will  go  to  you  ready  for  framings 
»•  printed  matter  on  it.     Sizes  11%  x  22  inches. 

Thousands  will  want  this  picture.  Send  for  your 
i-^py  today.  Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
Limited,  7004  Sherbrooke  Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 


A' SKIN -YOU 
■  LOVe-TO-TOUCH 
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THOUSANDS  WILL  WANT 
THIS  PICTURE.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 
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WHITE  WILL  BE  NEXT  PREMIER 


A  Prediction — And  a  Rumor 


STILL  hunt- 
i  n  g  f or  a 
premiership 
is  the  favorite 
sport  of  each  and 
sundry  Can- 
adians  as  Union 
Government  has 
thrust  under 
the  spotlight. 
When  Sir  Robert  Borden  si- 
lently folded  up  his  toga  and 
faded  into  that  obscurity  in 
which  health  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  secreted,  one  little 
thing  happened  which  proved  that  it  does  not  do  to  go 
political  pot-hunting  with  a  brass  band.  That  little 
thing  was  the  campaign  started  by  the  friends 
of  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  to  put  the  little 
Westerner  in  the  vacant  chair.  It  was  a  real 
little  whirlwind  effort  that  was  primarily 
meant  to  make  a  noise  like  a  national  de- 
mand for  little  Arthur.  But  all  it  did  was 
to  concentrate  Cabinet  opposition  to  his 
claims  and  practically  eliminate  him  as  a 
possibility  for  Premier. 

Others  want  that  job  just  as  badly  as  Hon. 
Arthur  does,  but  they've  profited  by  his  ex- 
perience.    They've  passed  the  "hush,  hush" 
sign  to  their  friends  and  for  the  present,  at 
least,  are  keeping  their  lights  under  their  re- 
spective bushels.    But  they  haven't  forgotten 
what  they  want  for  a  single  moment  and  a 
constant  rippling  of  the  political  waters  indi- 
cates that  things  are  happening  in  the  depths 
that  will  not  come  to  the  surface  till  the 
proper  time  arrives.     That  time  may  be  at 
hand  even  as  this  appears  in  print.     For  the  momentous 
Unionist  caucus  cannot  long  be  delayed,  once  Parliament 
is  called  together.     The  rank  and  file  of  the  House  will  be 
anxious.    Each  in  his  own  small  way  has  relatively  as  much 
to  lose  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.      He  may  not  ask, 
"Whither  are   we  drifting?"     He  must  know  the  answer 
to  that  question  by  this  time.     But  he  will  want  to  be 
assured  that  the  drift  is  to  be  continuous — that  it  is  not 
to  be  interrupted  till  the  last  possible  session  has  been 
called  and  the  last  and  largest  indemnity  check  is  safe  in 
his  possession. 

For  pohtical  storms  may  rock  the  Union  ship,  work  and 
worry  may  send  its  captains  scurrying  to  healthier  quarters, 
but  so  long  as  the  crew  get  their  wages  and  regular  rations 
and  are  assured  of  some  kind  of  a  navigator,  they're  not 
going  to  lie  down  and  die  of  grief,  just  because  the  captain 
who  finishes  the  voyage  is  not  one  and  the  same  with  the 
captain  who  started  it. 

No  Election  Yet  -That's  Sure 

EACH  new  squall  that  strikes  that  Union  ship,  threatens 
to  wreck  it.  But  it  always  weathers  through.  Cabinet 
ministers  come  and  go,  get  sick  or  get  Government  jobs 
and  the  craft  staggers  a  bit,  but  finally  sails  serenely  on. 
And,  as  after  each  flurry  you  find  things  slipping  along, 
or  standing  still,  in  the  same  old  way,  you  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  sessional  indemnity  is  still  the 
strongest  influence. in  Canada's  public  life.  Having  ar- 
rived at  that  conviction  and  figured  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Unionist  faith  who  must  forever  forego  those 
indemnities  if  an  election  is  precipitated,  you  immediately 
quit  figuring  on  elections,  early  or  late,  and  start  to  pick 
the  Premier  who,  for  the  present  at  least,  can  ensure  a 
regular  supply  of  the  all-important  indemnities. 


Bv  J.  K.  MUNRO 

Illustrated  by  LOU  S  K  U  C  E 

Now   don't   blame   the   ordinary  member   too   much. 

He  has  been  to  Ottawa  and  discovered  how  difficult  it  is 

to  provide  laws  that  will  give  everybody  in  this  Dominion 

a    Rolls-Royce    car   with    a    gold-laced    chauffeur.     Also 

he  has  been  home  on  occasion  and 

learned  that  not  much  less  will 

satisfy  that  part  of  the  electorate 

that  swings  elections.    So  he  has 

probably 


So  long  as  the  crew  pet  their  wa£:es  and  rations  they  won't  die  of  grief  if  the  captain's   changed 

his  mind  that  if  he  sits  still  and  lets  the  unrest  settle  itself, 
he's  doing  at  least  part  of  his  duty.     And  after  all  he  owes 
something  to  himself.     Did  he  not,  by  getting  elected  to 
support  Union  Government,  help  to  win  the  war?     He'll 
tell  you  he  did.      Then  why  should  he,  while  still  in  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  vote  himself  out  of  pleasant  winters 
at  Ottawa,  free  passes  on  the  railways  and  other  in- 
cidentals to  kinder- 
garten statesman- 
ship?   Why  should 
he?  I   ask.    And   I 
can  hear  the  answer 
come   in   a   ringing 
and  almost   unani- 
mous shout: 

"He  won't." 

So  that  question 
being  once  more 
answered,  the 
next  one  comes  na- 
turally: "Who  is 
going  to  be  the  new 
Premier?"  And  the 
same  system  of  de- 
duction gives  only 
one  answer: 

"Sir  Thomas 
White." 

"Oh,"  I  hear  you 
say,  "Sir  Thomas 
has  said  he's  out  of 
politics." 

He  is.  But  he 
isn't  into  anything 


else.    To  be  sure  he  has  accepted 
a  few  directorships  in  big  corpor- 
ations.  But  he  can  drop  those  at 
any  moment  without 
creating    any    financial 
crises.      So  far  as  any 
real  occupation  goes  he's 
heart    and    fancy    free. 
Andnobody  ever  charged 
that  Sir  Thomas  lacked 
ambition  or  patriotism. 
Some  unkind  people 
even    insinuate   that   it 
was  unsatisfied  ambition 
that  caused  the  financial 

knight  to  swear-off  politics.     You  remember  away  back 
last  "pring  when  Sir  Thomas  was  making  himself  popular 
with  the  private  members  and  Sir  Robert  was  to  be 
unloaded  on  Washington.     Well,  these  folks  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  all  fixed  then  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  make  the  change  of  scenery.     But  when 
Sir  Robert  came  back.  Sir  Thomas  felt  it  to  be  up 
to  him  to  do  the  polite.     So  he  went  to  Sir 
Robert  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  this 
muchly-muddled  country  was  never  so  much 
in  need  of  the  guidance  of  a  born  statesman; 
that  the  children  cried  for  him,  as  it  were. 

Sir  Thomas  is  strong  when  he  strikes  that 
strain.    He  almost  makes  himself  believe 
that  he  means  what  he  says.    This  time  he 
did   more.     To   his  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow  he  made  Sir  Robert  believe 
it.     At  least,   that   is   what  those   unkind 
people  tell  you.    They  add,  too,  that  when 
Sir  Thomas  realized  how  well  he  had  played 
his  polite  part  he  went  out  and  tore  out  a  few 
handfuls  of  his  hair  and  uttered  naughty 
words.     Then  he  chucked  his  job  as  Finance  Minister  and 
hiked  back  to  the  old  life,  where  the  financial  rewards  are 
greater  and  men  don't  believe  everything  you  tell  them. 

Anyway  it  is 
agreed  that  Sir 
Thomas  White 


is  out  of  politics. 


It  ws»  a  real  little  whirlwind  effort 
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He'aays  so  and,  so  far,  there  is  none  to  con- 
tradict. But  "breathes  there  a  man  with 
soul  so  dead"  that  he  won't  answer  his 
country  when  it  calls  him  to  be  Premier? 
And  the  country  is  getting  ready  to  call 
Sir  Thomas.  Or  rather  it  is  having  its 
voice  trained  to  take  part  in  a  calling 
chorus.  Let  me  give  one  instance  of  how 
that  chorus  is  being  trained. 
L  Not  so  very^long  ago  Sir  Edward  Kemp 


the  merits  and  demerits  of  Reciprocity,  they 
voted  for  "Rule  Britannia,"  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  British  Empire-  and  elected  the 
Borden  Government. 

It  wasn't  much  different  in  1917.  A  vote 
for  Borden  was  a  vote  to  send  help  to  the 
boys  in  the  trenches.  So  again  the  intelli- 
gent electorate  grasped  his 
lead  pencil  firmly  in  his  good 
right  hand,  stuck  his  tongue 
determinedly  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  his  mouth  and  mark- 
ed his  ballot  for  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  And  he  didn't  care  a 
continental  whether  he  voted 
for  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Jim 
Calder,  Wesley  Rowell,  or  a 
yellow  dog  in  doing  it. 

So  you  may  think  this  next 
fight  is  to  be  on  economic  is- 
sues. But  don't  fool  yourself. 
Each  election  will  furnish  its 
own  battle  cry.  Sentiment,  not 
sense,  will  be  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence and  the  party  that  can 
furnish  the  most  infectious 
brand  of  sentiment  is  the  one 
that  is  going  to  make  the  most 
noise  when  the  returns  are  all 


When  Bob  Roffera  took  him  g:ently  by  the  hand 


drifted  down  from  Ottawa  to  his  old  hometown  of  Toronto. 
He  came,  it  was  said,  with  a  message  from  Borden  to  the 
faithful  of  that  grand  old  Tory  city  that  somehow  slipped 
a  cog  or  two  at  the  last  Provincial  election.  In  order 
that  the  message  might  be  well  and  truly  and  at  least 
semi-officially  delivered,  he  invited  the  presidents  of  the 
Ccnservative  Ward  Associations  to  dinner  at  the  Albany 
Club.  Just  what  the  message"  was  doesn't  matter  so  much. 
But  what  is  significant  is  that  those  Ward  presidents 
unanimously  demanded  that  Sir  Thomas  White  be  named 
Premier  to  succeed  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

Now  that  is  not  the  only  meeting  that  has  been  held  in 
Toronto  at  which  Premiers  and  possible  Premiers  may 
have  been  discussed.  There  was  another  one  shortly 
after  at  which  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  Sir  Edward  Kemp, 
Hon.  James  Calder,  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid  and  Sir  Harry 
Drayton  were  among  those  present.  Of  cou'se,  they 
may  have  just  been  conferring  on  the  likelihood  of  a 
return  of  the  "flu"  epidemic  or  on  Church  Union,  or  it 
may  have  occurred  to  some  of  them  that  there  is  a  large, 
yawning  vacancy  down  around  Ottawa  that  might  be 
filled  with  the  wrong  kind  of  material  unless  precautionary 
measures  were  taken.  Nobody  even  intimates  that  Sir 
Thomas  White's  name  was  mentioned  at  that  conference. 
It  is  simply  pointed  out  that  Sir  Joseph  and  he  may  have 
friendly  feelings  growing  out  of  old  National 
Trust  days;  that  Hon.JimCalder,  finding  that 
Sir  Robert  Borden  couldn't  put  him  over, 
knows  that  his  slim  chance  for  Premiership 
honors  is  gone  and  he  may  be  ready  to  back 
the  man  he  will  find  easiest  to  follow;  that 
Sir  Harry  Drayton  is  as  good-natured  as  his 
smile  indicates;  that  Sir  Edward  Kemp 
might  like  a  change  in  a  control  that  prefers  Hon.  Hugh 
Guthrie  to  his  experienced  self  as  Minister  of  Milftia; 
and  that  Hon.  Dr.  Reid,  the  greatest  opportunist  and 
chore  boy  of  all  history,  knows  on  whose  doorstep  it  is 
best  to  be  found  sitting  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  a  new 
political  scene. 

The  White  Boom  is  Systematic 

ANYWAY  the  White  boom  is  no  haphazard  affair. 
It  is  no  still,  small  voice  crying  in  the  night  that  is 
to  bring  the  wanderer  back  with  shoulders  bared  to  receive 
the  Borden  mantle.  The  call  will  come  from  enough 
places  to  make  it  sound  like  a  spontaneous  eruption  of 
vox  populi.  Yea,  even  Grit-grown,  French-speaking 
Quebec  which  hates  Unionism  as  it  does  the  Orange 
Order  may  whisper  a  carefully  camouflaged  invitation. 

Now  Sir  Thomas  is  popular  in  the  House.  But  don't 
think  that  all  this  demand  for  his  services  comes  of  his 
popularity.  There  are  other  reasons.  Politics  are  "evo- 
luting"  these  days.  Those  powers  to  whom  politics  is 
basiness  want  the  evolution  to  get  a  bit  further  forward 
before  they  risk  an  election.  The  cry  has  gone  forth  to 
hold  the  Union  Government  together  till  a  census  and 
redistribution  gives  the  urban  dweller  more  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  rebellious  farmer. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  issues  are  that 
elections  are  fought  on?  Just  go  back  as  far  as  the  last 
two.  In  1911  the  election  was  apparently  on  the  Re- 
ciprocity issue  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  favored  freer  trade  with  our  Yankee  cousins. 
But  in  an  unguarded  moment  Champ  Clark  hinted  at 
something  stronger  than  commercial  union  and  some 
chap  in  Montreal  suddenly  raised  his  voice  to  the  tune  of 
"Rule  Britannia."  The  music  swept  over  Canada  like  a 
flu  epidemic,  the  intelligent  electorate  forgot  all  about 


given 


Sir   Thomas   Will    Respond 

T^^HE  trouble  is  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  unrest 
A  is  in  the  air;  prejudice  is  more  powerful  than  senti- 
ment; the  general  incHnation  is  to  go  out  and  smash 
governments  and  people.  All  this  simply  means  that 
times  are  not  propitious  for 
an  election.  So  a  postpone- 
ment must  be  secured. 
People  must  be 
chance  to  re- 
cover their 
senses.  In  their 
present  dis- 
turbed con- 
dition they 
would  prob- 
ably refuse  to 
respond  to  sen- 
timent and  act 
as  if  politics 
were  business 


in  which   they   in  some   vague  manner  were  interested. 

So,  clearly  this  is  no  time  for  an  election.  And  there 
won't  be  an  election.  Sir  Thomas  White  will  hear  the 
clarion  call  of  country,  will  sacrifice  his 
financial  career  for  the  general  welfare  and 
Union  Government  will  again  drift  dreami- 
ly and  drearily  towards  1923. 

Neither  should  you  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  demand  for  Sir  Thomas  is 
as  unanimous  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
surface.  For  instance, 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
is  not  throwing  up  his 
hat,  nor  is  his  coun- 
tenance registering 
pure  delight.  It  is 
not  that  he  loves  his 
country  less,  but  little 
Arthur  more.  For  he 
always  was  ambitious. 
When  Hon.  Bob 
Rogers  took  him 
gently  by  the  hand, 
led  him  down  to  Ot- 
tawa and  turned  the 
Tory  hordes  out  of 
Room  16  to  cheer  his 
speeches,  the  little 
Portage  lawyer  be- 
gan dreaming  dreams 
of  a  time  when  all 
Canada  would  do 
honor  to  a  new 
Premier — and  as  he 
passed    a    mirror    he 


would  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the  reflection  of  that 
Premier  to  be. 

But,  as  time  wore  on  and  his  speeches  failed  longer  to 
draw  the  Tory  cheers,  when  the  enthusiasm-raiser  became 
the  hair-splitter  and  even  his  place  as  "teacher's  pet" 
was  threatened  by  smoother  rivals,  hope  must  have 
dimmed  a  bit  in  the  Meighen  breast.  But  he  hung  on 
and  waited  and  finally  opportunity  camped  on  his  path- 
way. Sir  Robert  Borden's  physical  collapse,  with  him- 
self the  only  able-bodied  Tory  on  the  job,  must  have 
made  it  look  as  if  at  last  the  political  gods  were 
playing  his  game.  What  a  shock  it  was  when  Sir  Robert, 
in  naming  his  choice  for  the  succession,  murmured  "Jim 
Calder"  instead  of  "Arthur  Meighen,"  only  the  little 
Manitoban  will  ever  know.  But  it  sure  must  have  jolted 
a  bit. 

How  he  lived  through  his  amalgamated  troubles  Heaven 
alone  can  tell.  But  he  did.  And  there  are  evidences 
that  he  has  come  forth  from  the  fire  a  new  and  nobler  man. 
For  just  recently  was  not  one  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
heard  in  Kingston,  preaching  a  new  doctrine  of  modera- 
tion. Moderation!  From  the  lips  of  the  man  whose 
softest  word  could  rouse  all  that  was  partisan  in  the 
House!  Moderation!  From  the  man  whose  love  of 
closure  brought  him  the  title  of  "The  Executioner." 
Moderation — and  from  Arthur  Meighen!  Yes,  judging 
from  first  effects  something  more  than  pure  joy  is  affecting 
Arthur. 

The  Visions  of  Sir  George 

NOR  are  the  facial  adornments  of  Sir  George  Foster 
waggling  with  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  a  billy-goat 
who  has  lunched  sumptuously  on  a  tomato  can.  Sir 
George,  too,  had  dreams,  yea,  visions.  In  them  he  saw 
a  life  devoted  to  inconsequential  detail  crowned  by  a 
proud  young  Dominion's  highest  gift.  And  a  glance  back 
over  his  record  surely  showed  a  new  road  to  the  hearts  , 
of  a  humble  but  far  from  contrite  people.  A  college 
professor  and  temperance  lecturer,  he  studied  rhetoric 
and  made  himself  a  statesman.  Absorbing  the  ready 
reckoner  and  acquiring  an  adding  machine  be  became 
a  Finance  Minister;  steady  inhalation  of  blue  books 
and  an  occasional  price  list  prepared  him  for'  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  And  finally  a  thorough 
mastery  of  all  that  is  useless  in  public  life  was  about 
to  make  him  Prime  Minister,  when  this  chap  White 
stepped  into  the  scenery  and  spoiled  the  entire  film. 
No,  Sir  George  may  be  registering  something 
— but  it  is  not  enthusiasm. 

Nor  is  Hon.  Charles  Doherty  lifting  up  his 
voice  in  wild  Irish  "hoorays."     Hon.  Charlie 
suffered  a  bit  of  a  disappointment  last  year. 
He  was  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  found 
opportunity   to   put   in   a   word   for   down- 
trodden Ireland.     It  is  said,  however,  that 
!       he  would  have  accepted  a  title  at  the  hand  of 
i       perfidious   Albion,    if   it   hadn't   been    that 
during  his  absence  a  little  chap  named  Billy 
Nickle  got  busy  at  Ottawa  and  spoiled  the 
whole  title  game.     Failing  the  title,   Hon. 
Charlie,  who  has  been  a  lawyer  and  a  judge 
as  well  as  a  statesman,  could  have  forgotten 
a  whole  lot  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  add  his 
name  to  the  list  of  Canadian  Premiers.    But 
he  can't  now.     And  two  disappointments  in 
one  year  are  too  much  for  even   Mr.   Doherty's  genial 
soul.     No  sir,  Charles  is  not  one  of  the  voices  that  is  calling 
Sir  Thomas  back  from  his  quiet  financial  retreat. 

Where  Does  Rowell  Stand? 

NOR  are  the  sadly  sweet  accents  of  Newton 
Wesley  Rowell  distinctly  noticeable  in  that 
chorus  of  vox  populi.  Nobody  knows  just  what 
Wesley  wants,  not  even  himself.  One  moment 
you  see  him  leading  the  Union  hosts  in  a  vigorous 
fight  against  the  enemies  that  beset  their  path. 
And  you  feel  that  Wandering  Wesley  has  at  last 


He'll  keep   right  on  provisioning  his  life-raft 


One  Must  Not  Forget  the  Almanac 


IT  is  a  dismal  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a — 
but  no,  let  us  not  start  off  so  carelessly  as  that. 
Let  us  begin  sympathetically  and  come  to 
understand  something  about  the  artist  whose 
studio  in  Lower  Bermondsey  we  were  about  to 
violate. 

Withdrawing  quietly,  for  we  are 
ever  unseen,  we  peep  in.  Where  can 
we  peep?  Ah  yes,  through  the 
transom;  it  is  plain  glass  and  not 
too  high  up.  And  so,  stretching  our 
toes  and  our  necks,  we  get  the  side 
view  of  a  handsome  man,  tinges  of 
grey  amidst  his  curls;  a  man,  we 
should  judge,  well  on  in  the  forties. 
He  is  sketching  a  saucy  advertise- 
ment— a  girl  opening  her  umbrella 
in  a  gale  of  wind — for  Messrs.  Lacey 
the  ladies'  hosiers.  His  is  a  pretty 
age  for  a  good-looking  man  and  we 
take  him  to  be  a  devil  with  the  fair 
sex.  Not  a  disagreeable  devil,  mind 
you,  not  a  smooth  one,  an  oily  one, 
for  after  all  he  is  to  be  the  hero  of 
our  little  piece.  But  a  nice  devil, 
meaning  all  the  ladies  would  surely 
fall  in  love  with  him  if  he  is  as  nice 
as  he  looks.  Of  course  he  might 
not  be,  but  we  will  soon  find  that 
out. 

His  hands — we  always  look  at 
the  hands — are  rather  delicately 
shaped  and  have  ink  spots  and  nice 
daubs  of  paint.  His  back  is  too 
rounded — perhaps  lack  of  exercise, 
perhaps  worry.  We  seem  to  prefer 
the  latter,  since  when  he  looked  in 
our  way  just  then  his  eyes  contained 
merely  the  strain  of  that  lively 
spark  incidental  to  happiness,  and 
there  were  some  lines,  deep  ones. 
His  coat  has  the  cut  of  Saville  Row 
— we  pride  ourselves  on  this  dis- 
tinctive observation — but  it  is  too 
old  to  advertise  and  is  frayed  and 
torn.  Busy  fingers,  little  or  rough 
ones,  have  been  needling  at  these 
frays  and  tears.  Not  a  bad  job,  but 
we  believe  we  could  have  done  it 
better. 

There  are  one  or  two  striking 
articles  in  the  room,  notably  a  fine 
moonlight  marine  right  opposite  us. 

But  that  te.a-table  on  wheels,  an  expensive  one  undoubtedly 
— quite  out  of  place!  For  instance  the  one  thing  we  do  not 
find  on  it  is  a  tea  cup.  It  is  covered  with  painting  articles, 
pots>  tubes,  brushes,  a  palette  or  two,  and  a  few  odd 
sketches.  On  the  lower  shelf  we  are  amused  to  notice 
the  compromise  for  a  doll's  bed,  with  a  sad,  pale-faced 
dolly  tucked  in  between  dubious  sheets. 

The  doll's  bed  has  interested  us  in  another  direction 
and  we  squint  around  in  search  of  the  little  mother. 
Ah!  we  see  her  now.  Over  in  the  far  corner  by  the  taps. 
She  is  washing  the  dishes  and  humming  a  tune  which  we 
dimly  hear  when  she  intermittently  closes  off  the  water  to 
conserve  the  supply.  We  decide  her  to  be  about  twelve 
years  and  like  her  long  brown  hair  and  her  nice,  well- 
shaped  legs.  We  are  content  to  watch  her  for  a  moment 
and  see  that  she  goes  about  her  domesticity  in  a  very 
pretty  and  determined  manner. 

'TpHERE  would  seem  to  be  nobody  but  these  two  and  so 
-*■  we  are  inclined  to  enter  now  in  order  to  hear  what  they 
may  have  to  say.  We  shall  name  the  little  mother  Rosie — 
as  we  rather  think  she  looks  as  though  that  should  be  her 
name. 

Rosie  (Wiping  the  dishes) :  Daddums!  (Ahl  they  are  father 
and  daughter). 

Daddums  (As  if  he  was  hailing  a  cab) :  Hello! 

Rosie  (Continuing  her  work):  Can  I  interrupt  you  to  ask 
a  question? 

Daddums  (He  is  a  bit  of  a  wag,  this  father,  and  his  eyes 
actually  twinkle):  Yes,  questions  are  interruptions — if 
that's  what  you  mean. 

Rosie:  What  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  is  this. 
Why  don't  you  paint  nice  big  paintings  like  the  ones  we 
went  to  see  in  the  Art  Gallery? 

Daddums:  Oho!  (As    if   that    were    sufficierl    answerl) 

Rosie  (You  see  how  determined  she  is):  I  asked  you  a 
question,  Daddums. 

Daddums:  I'm  afraid  you  did. 

Rosie:  Why  don't  you? 

Daddums:  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  you  know. 
(Lightly)  Rather  a  sad  thing  in  its  way — yes  quite  a  sordid 
affair.     Like  to   hear  it?     '  He  doesn't  wait  for  a   reply, 
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Was   she    really    very   beautiful?   or   were   you    just  pretendinsr.   Daddums,   dear?' 


however)  Um!  doesn't  want  to  hear  it.  Too  bad.  Quite  a 
sad  story. 

Rosie  (Jumping  and  pressing  her  hands  together;  clever 
child):  Tell  me. 

Daddums:  Eh?    What's  that? 

Rosie:  Please,  I  want  to  hear. 

Daddums:  Well  I  used  to  paint  nice  big  paintings  once 
upon  a  time.  There's  one  over  there  now,  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Perhaps  you  haven't  had  time  to  notice  it?  Quite 
a  good  thing  in  its  way.  I  do  believe — yes,  I  remember 
now — it  used  to  adorn  an  Academy  wall;  one  season. 
But  one  has  to  be  rich  to  paint  big  pictures.  Can't  afford 
it  now.    Paint  little  ones  instead.    Lots  of  money  in  them. 

Rosie  (Putting  away  her  cups  and  plates):  When  did 
you  paint  them? 

Daddums  (Back  at  his  old  games):  Let  me  see.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

Rosie  (By  his  table):  Daddums!     Tell  me  the  truth. 

Daddums:  The  truth?     Well,  that's  different. 

Rosie  (Getting  her  doll  and  nursing  it):  I'm  getting  older, 
you  see.  I'll  soon  be  twelve  (Now  wasn't  that  a  good  guess 
on  our  part?)  and  dolly  will  be  three. 

Daddums:  Gracious.     Can  it  be  possible? 

Rosie:  Yes.  There's  lots  of  things  you've  promised  to 
tell  me.  But  you  never  do  tell  me.  I'm  beginning  to 
wonder  why  you  don't. 

Daddums  (Dropping  his  pencil  like  a  hot  potato):  Are 
you?     Bless  me! 

Rosie:  You  used  to  be  rich  and  you  used  to  paint  big 
pictures,  didn't  you?  (She  planks  herself  and  her  doll 
in  front  of  the  moonlight  marine). 

Daddums  (Bravely):  Lost  the  knack  of— both.  In 
those  days  you  were  nothing  but  a  fluffy  little  rabbit. 

Rosie  (To  the  picture):  Not  bad.  What's  that  black 
thing?     A  whale? 

Daddums:  Well,  really,  I  meant  it  for  a  ship —but 
perhaps  it  would  do  better  as  a  whale. 

Rosie  (Turning  round):  Was  Mother  alive  when  you 
did  that  picture?  (So  the  real  mother  is  rfpori?  We  hinted 
as  much.) 

Daddums  (Squinting  at  his  sketch) :  She  was. 

Rosie  (with  such  feeling  that  the  doll  is  suspended  by  one 


of  its  arms) :  Oh,  I  do  wish  you  had  looked  under 
the  table  earlier,  Daddums,  because  then  I  could 
have  growed  quicker  and  met  mother  before  she 
died. 

Daddums:  Grown. 

Rosie:  Grown.  Was  she  really 
very  beautiful?  Or  were  you  only 
pretending,  Daddums  dear? 

Daddums  (Turning  her  face  from 
side  to  side):  Yes,  very  beautiful. 
Somewhat  like  you  in  manner  of 
speaking.  Now  look  out  for  the  next 
thing  you  say. 

Rosie  (Promptly):  How  beauti- 
ful? 

Daddums  (Popping  about  in  his 
chair) :  Hup!  There  we  go. 

Rosie:  (Snuggling  her  pretty  face 
next  to  his) :  Daddums,  do  you  real- 
ly think  I'll  be  beautiful  when  I 
grow  up? 

Daddums:  Well,  a  tadpole  never 
knows  his  luck,  does  he? 

Rosie  (Laughing  and  kissing  him) 
A  tadpole.  Did  mother  love  you  as 
much  as  I  love  you,  Daddums? 

Daddums  (Foolishly):  I  don't 
think  she  could  have  done  that. 

Rosie  (A  plain  (juestion — but  a 
terrible  one):  Why? 

Daddums:  Well — what  I  mean  is 
—  I  He  hurriedly  picks  up  a  sketch 
and,  holding  it  alarm's  length, forces 
a  laugh)  Yes,  I  think  that's  a  win- 
ner. Funny  as  a  wooden  leg!  Twenty 
pounds  or  I'm  a  Frenchman. 

Rosie:  If  mother  had  lived,  Dad- 
dums—  (She  loves  to  form  the  word  on 
her  lips.) 

Daddums  (Nestling  her  to  him): 
If  mother  had  lived — Sweet  little 
rabbit.  Smile  at  me.  I  love  to  look 
right  down  into  your  eyes.  They  are 
so  true,  so  tender.  They  make  me 
think  of — now  what  do  you  sup- 
pose? 

Rosie  (^Sadly) :  A  tadpole? 
Daddums:  Oh  no.    A  little  deer 
in  the  forest.   Nibbling  bits  of  green 
moss.    Funny  old  nose  though.    (It 
really  is  a  very  nice  one.) 

Rosie  (Saved  from  tears) :  It's  like 
yours,  you  told  me . 
Daddums:  Nice,   rounded  little   chin.     Like   a  pat  of 
cream  cheese.   That's  why  it's  so  good  to  eat.     Hat  and 
coat,  little  rabbit.     It's  five  minutes  to  two. 

Rosie  (Obeying  him,  after  putting  her  doll  to  bed  again): 
Daddums,  do  you  know  that  last  pound  of  cheese  is  all 
gone? 

Daddums:  You  don't  tell  me?  Um!  There  must  be 
some  mice. 

Rosie:  I  know  the  mouse — and  it's  you. 
Daddums:  Well  now  I — (Someone  knocks  at  the  door) 
Hallo!  who's  that  I  wonder? 

Rosie  {Going  to  the  door,  opening  it  carefully,  and  closing 
it  again):  It's  a  man. 

Daddums:  Bless  me,  my  child. 

HE  rises  and  opens  the  door.  Watching  his  face  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  visitor  is  none  too  welcome. 
We  hear  a  voice  saying:  "Well,  Mason,  how  are  you?" 
(Now  we  are  getting  down  to  actual  surnames,  and  with 
Daddums  acknowledging  the  greeting  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  the  mere  parental  title  if  we  like.)  The  new- 
comer enters.  We  happen  to  know  him.  His  name  is 
Douglas  Mount  and  he  is  to  be  seen,  or  was,  continually 
around  the  Stock  Exchange,  dressed  smartly  in  a  silk  hat 
and  grey  tie.  But  we  never  cared  for  his  florid  appearance 
and  heavy,  flat  step;  no  more  did  we  approve  his  erist 
black  moustache  which,  far  from  concealing,  accentual' 
his  thick  lips.  No,  we  never  liked  him — for  we  also  hcani 
certain  tales  about  his  habits  and  mode  of  living.  And 
we  don't  like  him  now,  although  he  has  a  fur  coat  and  a 
motor  car  at  the  street  corner. 

Mount:  Can  a  fellow  come  in?  (What  a  condescending 
thing  to  say)  Long  time  since  I  saw  you.  (He  glances 
around  the  room  and  the  mouslaclte  crinkles.)  Not  much  of 
a  place,  Dick.  And  by  the  Lord  Harry!  I  hardly  recog- 
nized you  ai  first. 

Mason  (Or  ought  we  still  to  call  him  Daddums?):  Just  a 
moment.  Mount  (without  attempting  an  introduction) 
this  is  my  littla  girl.  She  is  just  about  to  run  off  to 
school. 

Mount:  This  is  the  baby  I  saw  when—?  {The  moustache 
twitches  again;  p^hnps  here  lies  the  prime  cause  of  our 
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animosity,  because  anything  of  this  nature 
makes  OUT  flesh  creep.)  By  Jove!  She's  the 
dead  image  of — - 

Mason  (Hurriedly):  Yes,  sit  down, 
Mount.  I'll  see  this  little  rabbit  across  the 
street.     I  won't  be  a  second. 

As  soon  as  he  finds  himself  alone  Mount 
gives  vent  to  a  sniff  and  we  hear  him  say: 
"Good  Lord!"  He  strolls  about  the  room 
looking  first  at  one  thing  and  then  at  an- 
other. The  small  sketches  seem  to  amuse 
him  for  he  laughs.  We  feel  obliged  to  say 
we  do  not  even  like  his  laugh,  feeling  rather 
small  about  our  fastidiousness.  Mason 
returns  and  closes  the  door. 

Mount:  Well,    Dick — it's 
since  I  saw  you. 

Mason  (Motioning  him  to  a  seat):  The 
world  still  smiles  favorably  on  you,  I  ob- 
serve. 

Mount:  I  can't  return  that  compliment, 
Dick. 

Mason:  Ah  no — if  you  measure  values 
in  the  way  you  appraise  my  worldly  goods 
— here.  (He  waves  his  arm.)  Taking  all 
things  into  account — not  so  bad. 

Mount:  You've  altered,  Dick — much 
older.  Not  so  handsome.  (We  don't  agree 
with  him.) 

Mason:  Time  collects  its  fares.     How  is  it  with  you? 

Mount:  Ten  years  since  we  saw  you.  I  look  pretty  good, 
eh? 

Mason:  Ten  years.  Yes,  I'd  lost  count.  Get  mixed 
even  in  the  days  sometimes.  My  little  girl  is  my  almanac. 
When  she  stays  at  home  it's  Sunday  and  so  on.  I  suppose 
you  are  married  now? 

Mount:  Didn't  you  hear?  Quite  an  affair.  (The 
moustache  is  at  it  again.) 

Mason:  I'm  afraid  I — 

Mount:  Lady  Olive  Wilson.  (He  is  disappointed  not 
to  find  surprise . )  Quite  happy  in  a  way.  We  never  see 
each  other.  I  have  my  times — she  hers.  It's  always  so 
with  these  sort  of  marriages. 

Mason:  Sorry,  I  can't  offer  you  a  cigar.  Excuse  me 
filling  a  pipe. 

Mount:  That's  all  right.  (He  pulls  out  his  cigarette 
case  and  chooses  a  smoke).  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  buried 
like  this,  old  man.  They  often  mention  your  name  at  the 
club — your  old  club.  No  one  knew  where  you'd  gone. 
Frank  Lampson — you  remember  Lampson? — made  a 
clear  million  in  Africa.  I  did  well  on  those  Marconi 
shares.    All  the  fellows  you  knew  have  done  pretty  well. 

Mason:  I'm  glad.     (And  he  means  it.) 

Mount  (Puffing  himself  out) :  They  made  me  a  baronet. 

Mason:  A  baronet? 

Mount:  Sir  Douglas — that's  what  I'm  called  now. 

Mason:  What  immodesty  did  you  perform  to  get  that 
honor? 

Mount  (Laughing):  It's  done,  you  know.  And  now 
you'll  want  to  know  how  I  found  you.  To  start  with  I 
hold  shares  in  Hadworth  and  Baxter.  You  do  some  work 
for  them. 

Mason:  Occasionally. 

Mount:  Saw  rather  a  neat  sketch  advertising  their 
sales.  Asked  who  was  the  artist.  I  always  have  an  eye 
to  the  artist,  Dick.  There's  too  much  indifference  amongst 
us  to  music  and  art  and — 

Mason:  Andall  that  sort  of  rubbish.     Quite  so. 

Mount:  Saw  your  name — Richard  Mason.  It  gave  me 
quite  a  shock.  I  had  the  manager  make  inquiries  and  I 
found  out  where  you  lived.  Just  an  hour  ago.  But 
(Looking  round  the  room)  this  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 
We  thought  you  were  in  America,  doing  well.  There  was 
a  rumor. 

Mason :  No  I'm  still  here. 

Mount:  Hurt  you  to  talk?  (A  little  brutal,  though 
polite.) 

Mason:  I'm  sure  you  know.  It's  not  complicated. 
Mildred  ran  away  from  me  ten  years  ago.     That's  all. 

Mount  (Trying  hard  to  appear  sympathetic):  Yes,  we 
heard  that — at  the  clubs.  Damned  funny  how  these 
rumors  get  about.  Reggie  Stevens — nice  fellow  too. 
Curious  business. 

Mason:  A  very  nice  fellow.  I  was  quite  fond  of  him. 
And  even  now — well,  I  hear  he's  playing  straight  with  her. 
If  one  would  call  it  straight. 

Mount:  Where — ? 

Mason:  Italy — last  I  heard.  (Sententiously — but  not 
without  a  sigh.) 

Mount  (Almost  touched  by  the  careworn  expression  on 
Mason' 8  face) :  You  never  thought  of  the  courts? 

Mason  (Livelier):  Divorce?  Good  heavens,  no.  I 
wouldn't  drag  her  name — my  little  girl's  name — through 
that  public  wash-house.  At  first,  in  order  to  shield  Millie, 
I  offered  some  trumped-up  evidence  about  myself — for- 
getting it  might  have  the  same  effect  on  the  child.  But 
she  did  not  avail  herself  of  it.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well. 
People  soon  forget  and — it's  ten  years  ago  now. 

Mount:  And  so  you — (Instead  of  saying  it  he  looks  about 
the  room.)  4 


A  letter  for  daddy  ? 


Mason:  Yes.  Got  the  ambition  and 
pride  knocked  out  of  me  a  little.  But  I'm 
not  too  miserable.  It's  the  kiddy  I'm 
worrying  over.  She  thinks  her  mother  is 
dead.  (Wincing).  The  lies  I've  told  her! 
Every  time  I  strike  a  bit  of  extra  luck  I'm 
afraid  she'll  ask  me  to  take  her  to  Scotland. 
Mount:  Meaning — 

Mason:  She's  buried  in  Edinburgh. 
(Witli  a  movement.)  If  you  don't  mind. 
Mount. 

Mount  (Nodding  his  understanding):  Of 
course.    (Then  he  .laya)     Go  about  much? 
Mason:  What  for? 

Mount:  It's  plain  to  me  you  need  other 
things  besides  money.  Diversion — 

Mason  (Rising) :  All  I  need  is  that  little 
thing's  mother.  It's  everything  for  her 
now.  Mount.  My  life  is  centered  around 
her  happiness.  It's  an  obsession — and 
worth  living  for.  (Wistfully.)  Only  there 
are  times  when  I  fear  for  the  day  when  her 
health  and  beauty  demand  her  to  talk  of 
and  care  for  someone  else — some  other 
man. 

Mount:  Oh,  that's  far  into  the  future 
anyway. 

Mason:  One  must  not  forget  the  al- 
manac. The  years  go  by  quickly. 
Mount  (Rising):  Well,  I  must  be  trotting.  George, 
Dick!  Look  here,  you  know,  I'm  damned  glad  to  have 
seen  you  again.  Maybe  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  a 
good  thing  or  two  on  the  market — and  if  you  are  ever  up 
against  it  now  don't  forget  I  am  still  your  friend. 

Mason  (Accepting  the  other's  hand):  Good  of  you.  Mount 
— very  good. 

Mount  (Magnificently):  What  are  you  doing  to-night? 
How  about  dinner  somewhere? 

Mason:  I  wouldn't  miss  one  of  Rosie's  dinners  for  one  at 
Buckingham  Palace  (So  her  name  is  Rosiel)  I  know  which 
side  my  bread  is  buttered  now. 

Mount  (Crestfallen) :  Well — yes-  come  and  see  me,  Dick. 
I'm  at  41  Queen's  Gate.     Look  me  up — soon. 
Mason:  Very  good  of  you. 

Mount:  And  remember  if  there's  anything  I   can   do 
— don't  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  ask.     (This  is  well  said 
and  calls  for  a  better  reply  than  Mason  gives.) 
Mason:  You  mustn't  patronize  me.  Mount. 
Mount:  Good  Lord,  no.     Come  and  see  me  and  we  will 
at  least  talk  things  over.     I'll  have  more  time.     (Mason 
holds  the  door  open.)     Well — tootie — too! 
Mason:  Bye-bye. 

When  he  is    alone  Mason   chances  a  little  whistle — 
which    unfortunately  for    its    being   is    out-of-tune   and 
short-lived.      Bravely  be- 
gun, but  destined  to  a  sad, 
broken   career.      He  then 
takes  up  his  small  sketch 
and,  walking  over  to  the         ; 
moonlight    marine,    holds         \ 
it  up  in  contrast.   Shaking 
his   head   solemnly   he   is 
heard  to  say:  "Hard  lines, 
little  'un."    He  is  by  the 
table  when  the  door  opens 
to  admit  the  rosy-cheeked 
Rosie.  She  carries  a  letter. 
Mason:  What?     School 
over? 

Rosie:  Holiday;  holiday. 
Mason:  Holiday?  That's 
nice.     Teacher  got  the 
measles,    mumps,    tooth- 
ache? Is  that  it? 

Rosie:  No,  Daddums — 
she's  getting  married. 

Mason   (Once  more  hav- 
ing   his    game):     Getting 
buried.  Sorry  to  hear  that. 
Rosie:  Married — not 
buried. 

Mason  (With  extreme 
apology) :  Oh!  married! 
Pardon  me.  Holiday  be- 
cause teacher  is  getting 
married.  That's  clear. 
Good.  Glad  to  hear  that. 
Now  tell  me,  what's  that 
you've  got?  A  letter  for 
daddy? 

Rosie  ( Holding  it  behind 
her) :  Yes.   I  met  the  post- 
man outside. 
Mason:  A  letter. 
Rosie:  Typewritten  too. 
Mason:  Ah!    Supposing 
we  open  it. 
Rosie:  Me? 

Mason:  I  think  so.  Read 
it  aloud. 


We  happen  to  knov  him.      His  name  ia  Douarlas  Moant. 


Rosie  (Breaking  open  the  letter,  a  cheque  flutters  to  the 
ground) :  Oh!  here's  a  cheque,  Daddums.  For  twelve — no, 
twenty  pounds. 

Mason:  Twenty  pounds?  Um!  Don't  believe  it. 
No — no.     Um!     Don't  believe  it. 

Rosie  (Showing  him  the  cheque):  Look.  That's  twenty, 
isn't  it? 

Mason:  Looks  very  like  it,  eh?  Let  me  see  the  letter. 
(Reading)  Enclosed  please  find — um!  (Looking  at  Rosie, 
his  head  cocked  on  one  side.)  This  occasions  the  cere- 
monious dance,  doesn't  it? 

Rosie:  (.Jumping):  Yes. 

Mason  (Getting  ready) :  Let  me  see.  When  did  we  have 
the  last  one? 

Rosie:  A  long  time  ago.  It's  on  the  almanac.  (She 
runs  to  the  almanac  on  the  wall).  Blue  crosses  for  twenty — 
red  for  ten.  There's  a  red  cross  on  January  12.  That's 
nearly  two  months  ago.     Get  ready.     (T lie y  join  hands.) 

Together:      Here    we    go    gathering    twenty    pounds,  ■ 
twenty  pounds,  twenty  pounds.      Here  we  go  gathering 
twenty  pounds  on  a  nice — 

Mason:  Little  March  morning. 

Rosie  (Singing  on):  No,  afternoon,  Daddums. 

Mason  (Singing  his  correction):  Little  March  afternoon 
— it  doesn't  quite  fit  in  with  the  music,  does  it?  (Talking) 
Well,  there  we  are.  And  now  on  with  my  work  and  a  nice 
new  hat  for  a  nice  little  rabbit  to-morrow. 

Rosie:  A  new  hat?     Oh!     Daddums,  really? 

Mason:  Really.  Wouldn't  she  like  it? 

Rosie:  Very  much. 

Mason  (Seated  at  the  table):  Right  oh!  Now  what  does 
my  little  rabbit  intend  to  do  on  her  holiday? 

Rosie:  Sew.  There's  your  socks,  you  know.  Lots  of 
holes. 

Mason:  That  little  toe  again,  I'll  be  bound. 

Rosie:  It's  the  big  one  this  time.     You're  wrong. 

Mason:  Ah!  I  felt  sure  we  had  boxed  him  in  long  ago. 
But  a  holiday  is  a  holiday.  What's  wrong  with  the  park? 
That's  the  place  for  rabbits  to  holiday,  I'm  sure. 

Rosie:  If  you'll  come  with  me. 

Mason:  Well — I'm  rather  busy.  Gathering  twenty 
pounds  and  new  hats.  That's  what  daddies  are  for,  you 
know. 

THERE  is  a  silence,  and  we  peep  around  to  discover  the 
cause.  It  is  really  not  discernible.  Rosie  is  about  to 
start  work  on  a  big  sock  which  positively  has  an  alarming 
hole  in  the  place  the  big  toe  should  find  cover.  Daddums, 
his  back  to  us,  is  evidently  working  on  his  sketch.  But 
we  fancy  it  is  not  the  right  shade  of  mending  wool  which 
concerns  Rosie — we  fancy  it  is  something  else.  Let  us 
hint  a  new  embarrassment  on  an  hitherto  new  subject: 
one  which,  in  the  curriculum  of  this  university,  has  not 
been  broached  before. 

Rosie  (Suddenly) :  Daddy 
(Here  it  comes.) 

Mason  (Who,  like  all  of 
u^,  has  been  waiting  per- 
haps) :  Hallo! 

Rosie:  Jack  Horner  tried 
to  kiss  me.  (She  prods  with 
her  darning  needle.) 

Mason:  Um!  Um!  (This 
is  entirely  misleading.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  darning 
needle  prods  into  his  heart.) 

Rosie  (Giving  details) :  As 
he  came  home  from  school 
with  me. 

Mason:  Ha!  Ha! 

Rosie:  He  has  walked 
home  with  me  three  times. 

Mason :  Sure  it  isn't  four? 
(Very  quiet  cleverness,  this) 

Rosie:  Three,  Daddy. 
And  he  tried  to  kiss  me. 

Mason:  Whatdidyou  do? 
Smack  his  face?  Yes?  No? 

Rosie:  Oh,  no. 

Mason:  Ah!  You  bit  his 
finger. 

Rosie:  No.  He's  the 
champion  runner  at  school 
and  the  best  football  play- 
er. He  skates  and  he  can 
actually  walk  on  stilts. 
( You  see  how  many  seasons 
she  has  watched  Jack  Hor- 
ner.) 

Mason:  Bless  me,  what 
a  fine  fellow! 

Rosie:  Yes. 

Another  silence. 

Rosie:  Daddums. 

Mason:  Ho,  ho! 

Rosie:  You're  sure  you 
wouldn't  miss  me  if  I  went 
out  to  play? 

Continued  on  page  64 


BE  ABLE  TO   DO   IT  YOURSELF 


The  Gospel  of  Grant  Hall,  Railway  Executive 


"b; 


I  E  able  to  do  it  yourself." 

Probably  the  whole  law  and  the  gospels  of 
'Grant  Hall,  the  new  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  are  summed  up  in  these  simple 
words.  He  has  made  a  fetish  of  not  only  getting  the  thing 
done,  but  being  able  to  do  it  himself,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  he  has  climbed  steadily  from  an  apprentice  machinist 
in  the  Point  St.  Charles  yards  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  the  second  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

This  isn't  the  story  of  the  rise  of  a  horny-handed  son  of 
toil.  If  Grant  Hall's  hands  were  horny,  it  was  not  because 
they  were  born  that  way,  but  because  his  particular  am- 
bition was  to  be  able  to  do  what  he  set  his  hands  to  do  with 
efficiency,  and  he  believed  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  know  all 
about  how  it  was  done. 

When  he  left  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  Que.,  a 
school  of  some  social  standing,  it  was  not  to  seek  a  pro- 
fession but  to  find  a  job  that  would  make  him  capable  of 
handling  the  profession  when  it  came.  So  it  was  that  he 
laid  aside  the  college  cap  with  its  nicely  worked  crest  on 
the  front,  and  donned  his  suit  of  blue  overalls,  and  started 
in  to  learn  railroading  by  way  of  the  underside  of  the 
engine — the  engine  as  it  looks  from  the  repair  pits. 

Soft  hands  soon  grew  calloused  and  grimy  as  to  finger- 
nails, and  the  natty  blue  overalls  were  streaked  with  grease; 
but  Grant  Hall  knew  something  about  a  locomotive  from 
about  any  angle  you  might  want  to  view  it.  Inside  or  out 
it  was  all  the  same  to  him.  Three  years  later  he  joined  the 
Canadian  Pp.cific  Railway,  where  he  learned  about  all 
there  was  to  know  of  the  drudgery  work  of  a  railroad. 
But  he  stuck  it,  till  he  got  an  offer  from  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  become  their  general  locomotive  foreman  with 
headquarters  at  Moneton,  N.B.  Locomotives  were  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Grant  Hall  and  the  thought  of  having  com- 
plete charge  of  these  black  beauties,  of  having  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  of  them,  to  know  what  they  could, 
and  could  not  do,  and  how  they  might  be  cared  for  to  get 
the  maximum  result,  drew  him  irresistibly,  and  he  went. 

Back  Again  to  the  C.  P.  R. 

FIVE  years  later  he  was  once  again  back  with  the  C.  P.  R. 
Was  locomotive  foreman  of  the  Windsor  Depot,  Montre- 
al; and  general  foreman  at  McAdam  Jet.,  Que.,  a  year  later. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  an  Eastern  man,  knowing  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  system.  A  change  came  quickly. 
He  was  made  general  foreman  at  Winnipeg,  and  only  a 
brief  time  later  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
Revelstoke,  B.C.  In  1902  he  was  back  East  again  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  rolling  stock,  to  move 
West  again  in  two  years  time  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power  for  the  Western  lines. 

Fifteen  years  out  of  a  nice  finishing  school,  and  he  still 
knew  more  about  the  underside  of  an  errgine  than  about 
mahogany  desks.  But  the  mahogany  desk  time  was 
coming,  coming  because  the  man  who  was  to  sit  behind  it 
did  know  about  engines,  about  road  conditions,  and  most 
of  all  about  the  men  who  drove  these  engines  and  main- 
tained these  road  conditions.  In  1908  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  motive  power  for  the  Western  Division. 
Three  years  later  he  was  assistant  general  manager  of 
Western  lines,  then  general  manager  of  Western  lines,  and 
now  vice-president  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the 
Western  Division. 

The  Mahogany  Desk  at  Last 

THERE  you  have  the  mahogany  desk,  and  behind  it  a 
man  who  has  done  about  everything  there  is  to  do  in 
the  business  of  railroading  with  his  own  hands.  When 
Grant  Hall  sets  out  to  get  the  thing  done  now,  he  is  not 
hampered,  as  so  many  executives  are,  by  the  smiling  super- 
iority of  the  man  who  knows  the  actual  conditions;  for  he 
knows  them  himself.  He  has  had  his  own  fingers  nipped 
throwing  .switches  in  a  crowded  freight  yard  in  mid-winter, 
and  he  knows  that  it  can  be  done.  He  knows  too  that 
throwing  .switches  is  hard  to  do,  and  these  two  facts  are 
facts  that  stand  out  strongly  in  his  viewpoint  on  the  thing. 
It  is  going  to  be  done,  and  the  men  who  do  it  are  going  to 
get  due  credit. 

While  Mr.  Hall  was  in  charge  at  Revelstoke  some  dozen 
or  more  years  ago  there  occurred  one  of  the  worst  snow 
blockades  in  the  Rockies  in  the  history  of  the  railway. 
Trains  were  tied  up  everywhere  and  communication  with 
the  Pacific  Coa.st  was  cut  off.  It  was  a  matter  of  digging  a 
roadway  through,  an  almost  herculean  task.  Grant  Hall 
did  not  send  men  out  to  do  it.  He  took  them  with  him 
and  he  stayed  on  the  job  every  minute  of  the  time.  He  is 
a  driver;  but  he  has  his  own  method  of  driving.  Probably 
the  men  who  went  out  to  dig  that  pathway  for  a  trans- 
continental railway  through  the  drifts,  had  never  worked 
as  hard  in  their  lives  before,  but  there  wasn't  one  of  them 
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who  wouldn't  have  admitted  that  they  had  nothing  on 
Hall  in  that  regard.  When  the  first  gang  went  ofi'  duty, 
stiff  and  weary  from  the  back-splitting  work.  Grant  Hall 
stayed. 

"I'll  get  the  relief  started,"  he  declared. 

He  not  only  got  the  relief  started  but  he  stayed  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  turn,  wielding  a  shovel  as  zealously 
as  ever.  And  he  saw  the  first  crowd  back  on  the  job  as 
well. 

He  was  there  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  for  a  whole 
week.  He  stuck  right  with  it.  He  called  the  men  Jim 
and  Bill  and  Pat;  and  Jim  and  Bill  and  Pat  were  their 
names.  And  there  were  times  when  the  men  forgot 
formalities  and  hailed  him  down  the  line  as  "Grant." 

They  cut  that  road  through,  cut  it  through  in  a  week, 
when  everyone  was  pretty  well  ready  to  admit  that  the 
thing  couldn't  be  done  till  Nature  came  along  with  a  thaw. 

It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  has  made  Grant  Hall  a 
favorite  .with  the  railwaymen.  He  not  only  works  them 
but  works  with  them.  Moreover  for  all  that  he  is  placed 
in  authority  he  hasn't  let  that  authority  turn  his  head, 
and  is  as  ready  to  accept  advice  as  he  was  back  in  the  old 
C.  P.  R.  yards  at  Hochelaga  when  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  learning  his  way  about  a  locomotive. 

Rewarding  One  Kind  of  Disobedience 

'TpHERE  is  one  interesting  story  that  they  tell  of  him 
■•■  in  this  regard.  Some  time  ago,  some  yardmen  in  a 
Western  yard  had  been  discharged  for  breaches  of  the 
company's  rules.  The  yardmaster,  feeling  that  they  were 
good  men,  asked  that  they  be  reinstated  in  the  company's 


service.  He  got  a  very  definite  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  then 
general  manager,  that  such  a  thing 
could  not  be.  Some  time  later  an 
assistant  yardmaster  was  dismissed 
for  drunkenness,  and  the  switchman 
went  on  strike  in  an  effort  to  force  his 
reinstatement.  The  yardmaster  was  in 
a  quandary.  The  wheat  rush  was  on,  and  his  yards  were 
crowding  up.  Given  a  few  more  hours  of  inactivity  they 
would  be  in  a  hopeless  tangle  that  would  take  days  to 
unravel.  Then  he  remembered  the  men  who  had  been 
discharged  some  time  before  and  whom  the  General 
Manager  had  refused  to  reinstate.  They  were  all  ex- 
perienced men,  the  sort  he  needed  badly.  He  called  them 
together. 

"Get  on  the  job,"  he  said,  "and  get  those  ears  moving. 
I'm  putting  you  on  against  orders,  but  I  need  you  and  I 


think  you  can  do  the  trick,  I'm  going  to  take  the 
chance  of  making  the  G.M.  see  it  my  way." 
They  went  to  work  and  untangled  that  yard  in  a 
way  that  was  a  delight  to  watch.  Then,  the  yard  cleared, 
the  yardmaster  reported  to  the  trainmaster  and  the  train- 
master to  the  superintendent  and  finally  the  voluminous 
report  reached  Mr.  Hall.  Under  it  the  superintendent 
had  written: 

"What  shall  I  do  with  a  man  who  disobeys  orders  to  the 
extent  of  putting  men  to  work  when  the  General  Manager 
has  refused  to  do  so?"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  General  Manager  wrote  after  the  query  the  laconic 
reply: 

"PVomote  him  the  first  chance  you  get." 

That  is  Grant  Hall.  It  didn't  hurt  his  vanity  that  the 
man  had  disobeyed  his  orders.  The  yardmaster  had  been 
deputed  to  attend  to  certain  duties.  He  had  used  his  own 
judgment  in  carrying  them  out,  and  he  had  kept  the  yard 
clear.  That  was  the  main  point,  and  the  answer  was: 
"Promote  him  the  first  chance  you  get." 

Something   About   the   Man 

r^  RANT  HALL,  for  all  that  he  was  born  in  the  East 
^Jand  got  his  early  training  there,  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
Westerner.  A  big  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height  and 
tipping  the  scale  at  something  a  trifle  ovct  200  pounds, 
with  big  hands  and  a  square-set  jaw  and  a  big  voice  that 
comes  from  the  depths  of  his  chest,  he  is  the  sort  of  man 
that  is  supposed  to  thrive  better  in  the  West  than  else- 
where. Anyway  he  has  been  long  enough  in  the  West 
to  learn  its  free  and  open-handed  ways.  Probably  there 
is  no  man  on  the  whole  system  who  knows  more  men 
personally,  or  can  call  more  by  their  first  names  than 
Grant  Hall.  That  is  no  mean  gift  in  itself.  Call  a  man 
by  his  first  name  without  patronage  or  boasting  and  you 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  reach- 
ing his  heart.  Mr.  Hall  does  it  be- 
cause he  likes  men,  and  likes  to 
know  them  and  the  men  know  it 
and  that  is  the  reason  he  is  pretty 
generally  known  as  "Grant"  from 
one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other. 
He  is  a  big-hearted,  kindly  man  of 
the  most  approachable  kind,  with  a 
stability  of  brain  and  muscle  that  is 
suggested  by  his  size.  He  is  a  man 
of  swift  judgments  and  as  swift  ac- 
tion. Petty  difficulties  don't  em- 
barrass him  to  any  extent,  because 
he  pays  them  only  a  very  passing 
attention.  He  has  something  to  do 
and  he  is  at  it  all  his  waking  hours. 
yO  While  in  Winnipeg  he  walked  every 

V      ^  morning  from  his  home  to  his  office 

in  order  to  keep  himself  in  trim.  It 
was  quite  a  little  step,  about  three 
miles,  but  every  morning,  he  was  at 
his  desk  well  before  9  o'clock,  having 
stepped  that  three  miles  in  well 
under  an  hour. 

His  appointment  as  vice-presi- 
dent pleased  pretty  well  everyone 
on  the  road,  for  he  is  about  as  gen- 
erally liked  as  anyone  could  be,  and 
it  was  a  most  satisfactory  appoint- 
ment as  far  as  the  business  and 
agricultural  interests  were  con- 
cerned, for  they  believe  in  his  sincere 
desire  to  serve  not  only  the  interests 
of  the  railroad  but  of  the  people  as 
well.  It  is  claimed  for  him  also 
that  when  you  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  there  isn't  a  man  in  Canada 
who  can  equal  his  positively  un- 
canny knowledge  of  the  motiv. 
power  of  a  railroad,  or  has  a  widi  i 
knowledge  of  the  mechanicalfeaturi  ■ 
of  the  operation  of  a  great  traiu 
continental  line. 

It  is  this  actual  understanding  oi 
the  details  of  the  thing  to  be  dom 
combined  with  his  approachableness  that  has  made  him 
such  a  favorite  with  the  men  of  the  railway.  They  are 
ready  to  grant  his  superior  wisdom  and  vision,  he  not  only 
knows  his  own  work,  which  is  beyond  their  horizon,  but 
he  knows  their  work  as  well.  For  that  they  are  ready  to 
yeild  him  an  unstinted  respect.  They  know  he  is  not 
going  to  asjk  of  them  more  than  a  man  can  expect  of  a 
good  worker,  for  he  knows  what  the  limits  are.  He  is 
not  going  to  ask  less,  because  he  measures  men  by  the  same 
standards  he  has  set  for  himself. 


(( 


ALL  WE  LIKE  SHEEP 

The  Story  of  a  Very  Sad  Investment 
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"Instink.   lady 
instink." 
said.    *'In  fact 
it's  a  jtift." 


^'^  i^" 


So !  My  dream  of  sheep  is  over.  The  Bank  has  won 
the  bet.  They  held  the  stakes,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  make  my  way  through  the  green  velvet 
hangings  which  obscure  the  approach  to  the  Manager's 
office,  sit  in  the  swing  chair,  and  sign  my  name  in  the  place 
provided,  on  the  back  of  my  War  Bonds,  receive  my  note 
signed  so  gaily  ten  months  ago,  and  come  away  sorrowful. 
They  said  I  could  not  make  money  out  of  sheep — on 
shares—I  said  I  could.  They  were  right.  So  I  have 
apologized — and  paid! 

To-day,  I  have  put  aiway  all  their  little  things — the  dog 
muzzle — the  sheep-bells — the  numerous  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklets  which  the  Livestock  Department  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  me — the  catalogue  of  sheep  supplies 
— the  card  which  tells  the  world  that  I  am  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Provincial  Wool-Growers'  Association. 

My  sheep  are  gone — so  is  my  money!  All  is  over. 
Ashes  to  ashes!     Dust  to  dust!     Bonds  to  Bank! 

If  sheep  would  rhyme  with  grief — if  ewe  would  rhyme 
with  woe,  it  might  be  some  relief  to  let  my  sorrow  flow — 
in  heavy  black-edged  words  of  deepest  indigo.  But  I 
know  I  never  could  write  polite  poetry  about  rams  and 
lambs,  feeling  the  way  I  do  to-day! 

I  Shall  Avow  All 

BUT  I  am  going  to  tell  about  it.  My  heart  is  too  soggy 
with  sorrow  to  keep  it  all  to  myself.  I  will  have 
spiritual  pneumonia  unless  I  get  this  load  of  grief  off  my 
chest. 

The  trouble  began  many  years  ago,  unnoticed  and  un- 
suspected at  the  time.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
there  was  anything  sinister  and  menacing  in  sheep  pic- 
tures? Woolly-faced  Shropshires,  with  their  black  noses; 
or  white-faced  Leicesters  with  their  wool  so  correctly 
parted  down  the  middle  of  the  back;  or  the  dainty  black 
and  white  Hampshires,  with  their  symmetrical  markings. 
From  earliest  infancy  I  was  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
these,  and  one  of  the  first  pictures  my  young  eyes  rested 
on  when  they  opened  on  this  troubled  world,  was  a  beauti- 
ful flock  of  sheep  stepping  gaily  down  a  dusty  road,  with 
the  glowing  tints  of  the  Autumn  sunset  falling  athwart 
their  woolly  sides.  Behind  them  rose  the  purple  heather 
hills,  and  before  them  strode  the  shepherd  and  his  dog. 
No  wonder  my  young  heart  was  bound  to  them! 

Looking  around  me  now,  as  I  sit  here  with  ashes  on  my 
head,  I  can  see  six  sheep  pictures  which  have  poured  their 
sinister  influence  into  my  heart,  and  have  helped  to  work 
my  destruction.  I  have  received  it  in  many  ways — an 
open  magazine  on  my  desk  shows  glaring  headlines: 

"Sheep,  the  Farmer's  Best  Property!" 

The  morning  paper  gives  in  full  a  speech  made  by  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioner  of  this  Province,  setting  forth 
the  profit  that  can  be  made  from  sheep — of  which  1, 
fresh  from  the  loss  of  my  war-bonds,  read  one  paragraph — 
and  choked! 

The  Demise  of  Philip 
TV /f  Y  first  move  in  the  direction  of  sheep  owning  was  to 
^^ ^  buy  a  collie-dog — named  "Philip" — now  of  hallowed 
memory.  In  the  city  we  lived  in,  there  were  stringent 
laws  regarding  dogs,  and  any  dog  that  appeared  on  the 
street  unchaperoned,  might  be  taken  to  the  pound. 
Philip  was  taken  quite  regularly,  for  he  was  very  friendly 
and  easily  caught.  Each  time  I  went  from  home,  Philip 
was  taken  by  the  dog  catcher,  and  it  took  two  dollars  to 
get  him  out.  Overhead  expenses  were  thereby  so  much 
increased,  that  I  put  the  matter  before  the  city  authorities 
and  asked  them  if,  in  view  of  the  steadiness  of  my  trade, 
they  would  not  give  me  a  flat  rate  on  Philip,  or  at  least 
take  him  ten  times  for  fifteen  dollars.  They  agreed  that 
there  should  be  some  consideration  shown  to  the  old 
subscriber,  and  after  that  my  pound  bills  were  greatly 
reduced. 

Philip  was  promised  a  flock  of  sheep  to  mind,  some  day, 
and  lived  on  hopefully,  keeping  his  muscles  firm  by 
thrashing  every  dog  in  the  neighborhood,  when  the  mood 
was  on  him  and  the  dog  was  not  too  big. 

There  was  one  sable  collie  who  lived  near  us  whom 
Philip  chastised  regularly,  and  with  deacon-like  dignity. 
The  painful  scene  usually  occurred  on  the  road,  and  after 
it  was  over,  Philip  always  walked  majestically  homeward, 
and  from  the  top  step  of  the  verandah  would  sit,  spitting 
yellow  hairs  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  tired,  but  very 


pleased.  We  never  knew  what  offence  the  sable 
collie  had  committed,  or  how  Philip  knew  that 
his  time  had  come  to  be  thrashed,  but  no  one 
could  doubt  that  it  was  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
which  impelled  Philip  to  action. 

One  day,  when  the  sable  collie  was  receiving 
his  correction,  .a  Ford  car  came  gaily  around  the 
corner  and  ran  into  the  two  dogs.  The  sable  one 
escaped,  but  Philip  was  badly  hit.  He  reached  his 
own  verandah  though,  without  a  moan,  and  there 
lay  down — to  rise  no  more. 

■  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  sheep  industry — 
to  lose  my  entire  plant  in  this  way! 


I  Receive  Ample  Warning 

DUT  the  cosmic  urge  came  again.  I  met  the 
-'-'  contagion  everywhere,  it  seemed.  But  I 
will  not  spare  myself,  I  will  set  it  down  here  in 
cold  typewriting,  that  I  was  warned! 

I  have  a  brother,  a  sane  and  sober  stockman, 
who,  seeing  the  way  my  thoughts  were  leading, 
said  earnestly  to  me: 

"Nellie — forget  it!" 

I  tried  to  argue,  but  he  waved  my  reasoning 
aside.  "Partnerships — in  stock — are  no  good. 
If  you  want  to  buy  land,  and  put  on  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  a  sun-bonnet  and  go  out  there  and 
mind  your  own  sheep,  I'll  say  you  can  do  it,  and 
make  money.  But  you  can't  sit  at  a  flat-topped 
desk,  in  a  green  house  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Street,  writing  books,  and  expect  to  make  money  on  sheep 
by  Long  Distance.  I'm  some  older  than  you,  and  some- 
what more  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  I  couldn't 
do  it.  .  .  .  I  put  out  a  bunch  of  cows  one  time  with 
a  farmer  I  knew  well,  who  agreed  to  give  me  half  the  in- 
crease. He  asked  me  quite  casually  if  I  would  take  the 
steer  calves  for  mine,  and  leave  him  the  heifers.  I  agreed 
to  this  readily,  for  when  I  was  on  the  farm,  trying  to  work 
into  a  herd  of  cows,  I  remember  well  most  of  the  increase 
was  of  the  sterner  sex. 

"The  next  Spring  I  went  down  to  see  them 

and  I  have  had  a  constant  wonderment  in  my  mind  ever 
since  as  to  how  he  did  it.  Talk  of  prophecy,  and  second 
sight  and  birth  control — that  partner  of  mine  had  them 
all!  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  increase  were  heifers, 
all  doing  well.  A  few  cows  were  without  calves,  mooing 
and  fretting  over  their  loss — their  calves  had  died  in  in- 
fancy— and  had  been  males.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
had  been  high  among  the  males  of  the  flock,  but  the 
gentler  sex  were  robust  and  healthy.  There  was  no  ex- 
planation— no  redress.  My  calves  simply  were  not. 
The  female  of  the  specie  had  been  not  only  more  hardy  but 
more  prevailing  than  the  male — It  was  fate." 

"But,"  I  said,  "why  did  you  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment? You  would  have  been  all  right  on  a  straight 
division." 

My  brother  sighed  wearily.  "Nellie,"  he  said  patiently, 
"it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference.  It  would  have 
been  something  else.  Jacob  queered  the  partnership 
business  in  stock  when  he  put  up  the  game  on  his  father- 
in-law.  He  set  in  force,  then,  pre-natal  influences  which 
to  this  day  work  against  the  absent  partner.  It  is  Fate, 
woman!     Would  you  fight  against  Fate?" 

So  spoke  William,  my  sage  and  seasoned  brother,  out  of 
the  depths  of  his  experience. 

Even  that  did  not  dampen  my  enthusiasm. 

Making   Money — on  Paper 

T  SENT  my  name  and  address  to  any  place  that  a  name 
A  and  an  address  would  bring  a  sheep  book.  They 
poured  in  upon  me,  and  I  read  them  all. 

Soon  I  began  to  cast  up  small  sums  in  arithmetic — 
one  hundred  ewes  would  give  me  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  lambs  each  year.  I  got  these  figures 
from  an  old  English  sheep  man,  who  lives  near  us,  engaged 
in  real  estate.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
sheep  man  in  this  Province,  but — I  see  the  grim  signifi- 
cance of  it  now — he  owns  no  sheep! 

I  figured  that  in  two  years  I  would  have  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  breeding  ewes,  sixty-five  a  year  old,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  wethers  for  sale,  which  would  bring  me 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  in  cash — -and  then,  of  course. 


there  would  be  the  wool.  One  hundred  original  fleeces, 
averaging  six  pounds,  at  fifty  cents  per  pound;  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  fleeces  the  next  year,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  the  next,  etc. 

It  was  a  very  delightful  exercise.  I  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  shrinkage,  and  seepage,  and  stealage, 
and  tickage  and  coyotage,  or  the  unreasonable,  inex- 
plicable passion  that  sheep  have  for  dying.  No  gloomy 
thoughts  assailed  my  optimistic  heart. 

The  more  I  figured  on  it,  the  better  I  liked  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  sheep  could  not  fail.  "  Two  crops 
a  year"  and  "Quick  Returns,"  were  the  phrases  that 
haunted  my  dreams,  and  I  read  the  books  again  with 
fervor. 

It  was  not  long  until  I  began  to  call  up  the  stock  yards 
and  talk  familiarly  with  unknown,  but  pleasant-voiced 
gentlemen,  of  breeding  ewes,  lambs,  wethers,  free  freight 
and  (Dominion)  Government  rams;  also  the  probabilities 
of  the  wool  market.  Every  one  of  these  spoke  encourag- 
ingly of  the  venture. 

The  Tale  of  an  Old  Sheep  Man 

ALL  but  one.  There  was  one  old  stock  man  who 
counselled  caution.  I  met  him  on  the  street  car  one 
day,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  me  with  great 
kindliness  in  his  eyes  when  he  told  me  he  had  heard  that 
I  was  going  to  buy  sheep.  There  was  a  troubled  look  in 
his  face,  mixed  with  great  kindness,  such  as  I  have  seen  at 
funerals,  and  sometimes  in  the  faces  of  old  people  at 
weddings.  It  was  a  paternal,  worried  look,  mixed  with 
a  certain  helplessness.  I  understand  it  better  now  than 
I  did  then. 

He  came  to  see  me  one  day  after  that,  good  soul  that  he 
was — and  is — and  he  told  me  that  he,  too,  like  me,  had 
dreamed  dreams  of  sheep,  and  saw  visions  of  wealth. 
And  only  last  summer  had  bought  five  hundred,  and  got 
free  range  on  a  whole  section  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. He  had  hired  shepherds,  bought  dogs,  put  up 
buildings,  and  started  out  with  high  hopes 

"It  was  one  continued  tale  of  grief,"  he  said  sadly. 
"The  men  fought,  got  drunk,  left.  People  stole  every- 
thing that  was  loose.  They  did  not  take  the  well — but 
that  was  about  all  they  left.  A  prairie  fire  burned  my 
hay — the  lake  dried  up.  It  was  fierce.  In  the  Fall,  I 
sold  out — and  fortunately  came  out  about  even.  But 
never  again.  That's  why  I  came  to  see  you — Don't. 
The  only  way  to  make  a  success  of  any  kind  of  farming  is 
to  be  on  the  spot."     .... 

I  hate  to  have  to  write  it  now,  but  I  must  tell  the  whole 
blighting  truth — even  this  did  not  hold  me  back.  .  .  I 
often  wondered  what  the  Psalmist  meant  by  that  prayer 
— "Keep  back  Thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 
sins;   let  them   not  have  dominion   over   me!" — I   know 
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The  Villain  Appears 

IT  was  inevitable  that  I  should  meet  sheep-dealers,  for  it 
was  now  noised  abroad  that  I  was  "going  into  sheep." 
One  sought  me  out.  He  was  black-whiskered,  bright- 
■eyed,  thin  and  sinewy.  He  wore  leather  leggings  and  a 
.=iheepskin  coat,  and  he  called  me  "Lady."  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  appearance.  I  thought  that  sheep  men  had 
a  docile,  lamb-like  look.  Stories  of  the  sheep  country 
certainly  paint  them  so.  This  man  had  none  of  it.  His 
«yes  were  gimlet-like  and  keen,  his  voice  rasping  and  hur- 
ried, he  was  impatient  of  delays. 

Did  I  want  the  sheep,  or  did  I  not?  Yes  or  No!  There 
were  more  people  wanting  sheep  now  than  could  be  sup- 
pHed,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  he  could  not  get 
•enough  sheep  to  go  round.  But  he  had  heard  of  me,  and 
he  had  a  bunch  that  he  thought  would  suit  me.  I  would 
have  to  decide  quickly  though,  for  there  were  two  "parties" 
after  them.  He  had  just  stolen  away  to  give  me  first 
•chance,  because  he  liked  to  oblige  a  lady. 

There  was  a  pathetic  significance  about  this  flock  of 
sheep,  which  he  explained  to  me.  They  had  been  owned 
hy  a  man  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  who  had 
just  got  them  in  good  shape,  having  turned  off  the  old 
mes,  and  he  was  prepared  to  go  right  in  for  sheep  and  make 
a  big  thing  of  it,  when  he  took  the  "flu"  and  died.  His 
widow  could  not  carry  on,  and  she  had  sent  word  for  this 
nan's  partner  to  come,  and  they  went,  and  took  the  whole 
bunch  off  her  hands  and  brought  them  into  the  stockyards. 

Now  he  would  like  to  do  as  well  with  them  as  he  could, 
lor  her  sake.  He  had  been  awful  sorry  for  the  widow, 
she  was  so  attached  to  them,  and  knew  them  all  by  name. 
They  would  run  when  she  called  them.  Gee,  she  hated  to 
^ee  them  go!  His  partner  did  not  think  he  had  ever  seen  a 
woman  cry  as  hard  as  she  did  when  she  saw  those  sheep 
go  away.  The  sobs  out  of  her,  he  never  would  forget! 

I  could  see  the  sheep  at  the  stockyards  now,  he  said, 
but  I  would  have  to  go  out  soon,  there  were  people  after 
them  every  day. 

The  impression  I  got  was  that  I  needed  to  make  haste, 
)T  they  would  be  snapped  up.  The  sheep  business  was  no 
:>lace  for  loiterers. 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  shortage  of  wool,  and  de- 
jared  it  was  every  person's  duty  to  try  to  bring  down  the 
high  price  of  living  as  it  affects  the  poor  working  man. 
He  said  that  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  in  the  sheep 
business,  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  saw  my  duty 
plain.  Someone  had  to  buy  sheep,  find  range  and  water, 
iirovide  shelter  and  care  for  them,  if  the  world  was  to  have 
■lothing,  and  I  determined  to  go  at  once  and  inspect  that 
■arefuUy  nurtured  flock  which  had  been  so  cruelly  bereft 
if  their  master. 

Perhaps  They  Saw  Me  Coming 

T  T  was  a  dull  day  in  -January,  the  day  I  went  to  the  stock- 

•'■  yards.  There  were  splinters  of  ice  falling  through  the 
air,  and  banks  of  leaden  clouds  obscured  the  sun.  A  dull, 
cold  day,  something  like  the  weather  that  Napoleon  ex- 
perienced in  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  That, 
according  to  history,  had  been  a  cold  day  for  Napoleon. 
This  one  was  mine! 

When  I  reached  the  stockyards,  it  seemed  to  me, 
though  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  that  everyone  was 
expecting  me. 

The  man  at  the  gate,  in  the  first  two  minutes  that  I  was 
.speaking  to  him,  deplored  the  fact  that  he  did  not  hive 
money  to  buy  sheep,  for  they  "sure  are  the  money-getters." 
1  was  glad  to  have  my  judgment  sustained  by  one  so  close 
in. 

The  man  who  had  been  attending 
to  the  sheep,  a  red-faced  fellow 
with  cotton  batting  in  his  ears,  told 
me,  in  strictest  confidence,  that  they 
were  the  best  sheep  that  had  been 
in  the  pens  for  years. 

"There  aint  a  poor  one  in  the 
bunch,"  he  said;  "you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  there  aint  one  above 
four  years  old." 

1  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  age 

if  a  sheep,  they  all  looked  alike  to 
ne. 

He  threw  up  his  hands  in  a  ges- 
'  ure  of  despair — "Instink,  lady,  in- 
r^tink,"  he  cried.  "In  fact,  it's  a 
gift.  Some  can  do  it,  and  some 
can't.  I  always  was  handy  with 
stock,  from  a  child.  My  father 
was  just  the  same.  Some  people 
have  to  look  into  a  sheep's  mouth 
to  know  how  old  she  is,  but  I  never 
do,  I  tell  it  by  her  eyes.     If  they 

ire    bright    and    sparkling,    she's 

iiung.     There  aint  any   old   ones 
I   this  bunch,  so  you  cannot  see 

•  hat  a  dead-eyed  one  is  like,  but 

'iu'll   see  for   yourself  when   you 

■  Hve  handled  as  many  as  I  have." 

The  greatest  unanimity  seemed 

Lo  prevail  among  the  stockmen  as 

to  the  excellence  of  these  sheep. 


They  were  inspected  and  commented  on  by  fully  a  dozen, 
and  it  was  decided  by  all,  that  they  were  a  great  bargain 
at  fifteen  dollars  each. 

Once  I  said  that  I  thought  I  should  have  them  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  man,  who  would  look  at  them 
one  by  one,  for  I  had  read  in  the  sheep  bulletins  that  it 
was  very  disastrous  for  a  beginner  to  buy  old  sheep.  I 
spoke  rather  apologetically,  for  I  felt  it  was  hardly  courteous 
to  mention  such  a  thing  in  view  of  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  prevailed  regarding  their  youthfulness. 

I  Had  to  Buy  in  a  Hurry 

JUST  then,  a  new  man  came  into  the  yard,  and  in  a 
loud  whisper  told  the  man  who  was  showing  me  the 
sheep,  not  to  be  too  keen  about  selling  this  bunch  of  sheep, 
for  there  was  a  "party"  outside  wanting  to  get  them  very 
badly. 

The  sheep  dealer  with  the  sheepskin  coat  ordered  them 
to  be  let  out  and  file  past  me,  and  a#they  went  by,  he  told 
me  various  things,  rather  intimate  and  somewhat  em- 
barrassing, of  their  past  history.  But  there  was  no  em- 
barrassment in  their  glass-alley  eyes  as  they  blinked  at  me 
over  each  others'  backs.  There  was  an  air  of  conscious 
innocence  on  their  faces,  which  made  me  distinctly  un- 
comfortable as  they  sidled  past  and  gave  me  a  sort  of 
"Mona  Lisa"  smirk  as  they  went.  Thsy  were  so  smug, 
so  prim,  so  sure  of  something.  They  had  such  an  insuf- 
ferable "Time  will  tell"  look,  that  I  felt  sure  they  were 
pulling  off  a  joke  on  someone.  I  did  not  know,  of  course, 
whom  the  joke  was  on. 

But  I  found  out  in  due  time. 

Their  air  of  innocence  was  abundantly  justified  by  the 
events  of  the  next  few  months,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  I  said  lack  of  events.  The  future  held  nothing  to 
prove  that  they  had  lived,  except  in  a  few  cases,  anything 
but  blameless  lives. 

It  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  ewes  that  I  bought, 
each  guaranteed  by  many  earnest  protestations  to  be 
sound,  young  and  healthy,  and  the  sheep  dealer  who  was 
selling  them  to  me,  assured  me  that  a  great  many  of  these 
ewes  had  had  twins  last  year.  They  gathered  this  inter- 
esting bit  of  personal  history — I  took  it — from  the  weeping 
widow,  between  sobs.  I  got  twenty-five  from  another 
man,  who  was  going  out  of  sheep,  and  among  these  there 
were  several  pedigreed  ewes,  and  a  fine-looking  Shropshire 
ram. 

They  Have  Good  Appetites 

'TpHE  sheep  were  taken  down  to  a  farm  on  the  Battle 
■*-  River  on  January  22nd.  The  man  who  was  going  to 
winter  them  for  me  had  a  long  rick  of  green  feed,  con- 
taining, I  forget  how  many  tons,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
enough  to  fortify  them  against  hunger  and  want.  The 
sheep  bulletins  had  told  the  amount  which  sheep  will 
eat,  and  theoretically,  we  had  plenty. 

In  February  I  went  to  see  them,  and  found  them  going 
strong.  The  "Mona  Lisa"  look  had  deepened  in  their 
cairngorm  eyes,  and  the  grin  on  their  faces  when  they 
blinked  at  me  had  grown  in  intensity.  But  I  forgot  it 
when  I  saw  them  feeding  on  the  sunshiny  slope,  picking 
the  stubble  through  the  snow.  They  were  so  capable,  so 
industrious  and  self-supporting.  The  weather  was  glorious 
that  day,  with  deep  blue  sky,  over  which  thin  white  rags 
of  clouds  drifted  aimlessly. 


It    WHS    a    d^licntp    matter    to    explaili    to    thp    cattle-owners. 


The  sheep  were  fat  and  happy,  with  no  premonition  of 
the  vicissitudes  that  followed.  They  had  made  a  gash  in 
the  side  of  the  green  feed  stack  v/hich  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  days  that  they  had  been  employed  in 
doing  it,  and  this  seemed  to  fill  the  farmer  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

"There  are  two  or  three  of  them,"  he  said  to  me,  "that 
are  bottomless  pits.  They  act  as  if  they  had  tapeworms. 
I've  shut  them  in  by  themselves  now,  and  am  measuring 
the  feed  out  to  them,  for  there's  no  satisfying  them." 

I  got  some  splendid  photographs  of  them  feeding  on  the 
hillside,  and  decided  which  one  I  would  use  for  my  letter 
heads  when  I  sent  out  the  intimation  that  I  had  fat  lambs 
for  sale. 

When  I  came  home,  I  joined  the  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  attended  their  Convention.  I  tried  to  approach 
the  aristocratic  wool  barons  on  something  like  terms  of 
equality,  and  in  some  cases  got  away  with  it. 

Then  I  began  to  read  sheep  books  in  the  library.  I  read 
about  oil  cakes  and  corn  silage;  about  ticks  till  I  felt 
crawly.  I  read  about  Dorsets  and  Cotswolds;  Merinos 
and  Hampshires;  Romney  Marshes  and  Rambouillets.  I 
read  so  much  about  sheep,  I  began  to  taste  wool  all  the 
time.  When  I  closed  my  eyes  at  night,  I  could  see  sheep, 
acres  and  acres  of  them,  feeding  happily  on  the  banks  of 
the  Battle  River,  and  about  this  time  I  began  to  figure 
increases  again. 

Reports  Are  Not  Too  Favorable 

npHE  reports  of  the  lamb  crop  were  not  so  optimistic  as  I 

-■-    had  hoped.     Lambs  were  not  arriving  in  the  large 

numbers  I  had  been  led  to  expect.     Several  ewes  had  died, 

and  I  feverishly  read  the  books  to  find  out  the  cause. 

The  books  were  plethoric  in  their  information  on  all 
points  except  one,  and  that  is.  Why  do  sheep  die?  Mine 
seemed  to  just  take  a  distaste  to  life,  what  the  Scotch 
people  call  a  "scunner,"  and  droop  and  fail  and  cease  to 
be.  By  the  first  of  April,  twenty  of  them  had  made  the 
unimpeded  journey  to  the  grave. 

I  tried  to  tell  myself  that  there  were  bound  to  be  losses 
the  first  year,  every  enterprise  had  them,  the  books  hinted 
at  as  much,  but  I  did  wish  that  sheep  would  show  cause  for 
their  passing  away.  Just  a  word,  a  sign,  a  hint.  This 
voiceless,  wordless,  soundless  passing  was  discouraging  in 
the  extreme.  One  day  a  sheep  would  mingle  with  her 
compatriots,  eating,  drinking,  pushing  her  way  up  to  the 
feeding  pen,  with  every  appearance  of  health  and  deter- 
mination to  see  the  thing  through;  the  next  day,  cold  and 
stiff  and  unresponsive,  she  would  lie  on  the  hillside,  turned 
over  on  her  back  like  an  upset  table,  with  her  neat  little 
Chippendale  legs  in  the  air. 

After  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  had  gone,  I  began  to  think 
of  insurance  for  the  flock,  and  then  it  was  that  I  found  out 
that  the  Insurance  Companies  know  all  about  the  feeble 
link  between  sheep  and  the  grave,  and  they  asked  a  three 
hundred  and  ninety  dollar  premium  to  cover  three  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  sheep. 

I  declined,  explaining  to  them  that  I  had  already  given 
my  sheep  on  shares  and  did  not  feel  like  taking  in  another 
partner.     Even  at  that,  they  did  not  seem  worried. 

Spring  Comes  at  Last 

BUT  Spring  came  at  last  overdue,  but  repentant,  and  a 
flush  of  green  came  over  the  hills.  A  new  energy  and 
hopefulness  came  over  the  sheep,  and  I  felt  happy  days 
were  before  us.  About  seventy  wobbly  lambs, 
with  wondering  eyes  and  elongated  legs,  had  coine 
to  fill  the  gap  left  by  their  departed  aunties,  and  in 
April,  the  whole  flock  was  sent  down  to  the  river 
flat  for  their  summer  pasture. 

The  man  who  had  taken  the 
sheep  on  shares  had  assured  me 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
free  range  in  'the  valley  of  the 
Battle  River.  Desolate  and  bar- 
ren enough  it  surely  was  to  keep 
out  intending  settlers,  but  we 
should  have  known  that  there  is 
no  land  so  poor,  so  rocky,  so 
gravelly,  but  someone  will  buy 
it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
immunity  from  settlers. 

Early  in  May,  one  quarter  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  section 
was  sold,  and  the  price  was 
eighteen  dollars  an  acre.  We  did 
not  know  who  had  bought  the 
land.  That  he  had  never  seen  it, 
would  be  the  only  exteiiuating 
circumstance  we  could  think  of. 
We  all  had  our  own  opinion  of  the 
poor  simp  whoever  he  was.  Any 
man  who  would  buy  a  gravelly 
hillside,  up  which  he  would  have 
to  take  his  machinery  with  a 
derrick,  was  surely  lacking  in 
judgment.  I  believe  I  said  some- 
thing like  this,  or  perhaps  worse. 

This  was  in  the  Spring;  now,  in 
these    closing    days    of    October, 
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when  I  have  settled  up  my  accounts,  squared  up  with  the 
Bank,  and  sit  here  reviewing  the  devious  path  I  myself 
have  journeyed,  I  apologize  to  this  unknown  man  who 
bought  a  collection  of  gravel  stones  at  eighteen  dollars  an 
acre.  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  sit  in  judgment  on  him? 
Forgive  me,  brother,  for  brother  of  mine  you  surely  are, 
and  if  we  meet  hereafter  at  the  Old  Folks  Home, 
I  will  grasp  your  hand  in  community  of  spirit.       

After  the  sheep  had  been  taken  down  to  the 
river,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  herder.  When 
I  bought  the  sheep  first,  I  had  some  notion  of 
doing  this  myself,  and  had  often  thought  of 
how  glorious  it  would  be  to  sit  on  the  hillside, 
a  handsome  collie  dog  by  my  side,  and  watch 
the  flock  as  they  fed  on  the  luscious  green  grass 
of  the  valley;  Sabbath  stillness  all  around  me, 
broken  only  by  the  birds  mating  in  the  woods 
above  me,  giving  to  my  thoughts  sweet  words — 
sunshine,  peace  and  adoration  singing  through 
my  heart  all  day,  as  I  sat  and  watched  the 
lambkins  on  the  velvet  sward  at  play;  lovely 
picture,  full  of  rapture,  but  it  did  not  come 
that  way! 

The  first  herder  lasted  three  days,  and  then 
left  anonymously.  The  next  one  quit  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day. 

I  Get  a  Friend  on  the  Job 
T  HAD  a  friend  at  the  Coast,  whose  powers  of 
■*■  endurance  I  knew  well,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency I  sent  for  her.  She  came  at  once.  We 
put  up  a  tent  for  her,  and  fitted  it  up  with 
stove,  bed,  pots,  pans,  etc.,  and  there  she  took 
up  her  residence  for  the  summer,  with  revolver, 
rifle,  pony  and  saddle. 

Soon  I  got  a  letter  from  her.  "You  have  been  cheated," 
the  letter  said,  "if  you  bought  these  sheep  for  breeding 
stock.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  any  domestic  tendencies. 
The  rest  of  them  are  spinsters  or  wethers;  but  as  racing 
stock  they  are  hard  to  beat.  Don't  worry  about  the  man 
who  owned  them  having  died  of  the  flu,  for  he  would  have 
died  of  heart  strain  any  way.  Did  you  say  the  widow  was 
sorry  to  part  with  them?  Don't  you  believe  it;  if  she 
shed  any  tears,  I  bet  they  were  tears  of  joy.  Some  of  the 
dealers  told  you  these  sheep  would  run  when  she  called 
them.  They  did  not  mention  the  direction,  though.  Send 
me  a  dog,  the  pony  is  getting  tired!" 

Then  began  a  dog  hunt.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great 
dearth  of  well-trained  sheep  dogs,  but  by  perseverance 
we  found  a  beautiful  sable  collie  who  had  taken  three 
prizes  at  the  Edmonton  dog  show.  His  name  was  "Prince," 
and  his  beautiful  appearance  proclaimed  his  aristocratic 
breeding;  but  from  the  very  first  he  refused  to  work  with 
sheep.  He  was  a  cattle  dog,  and  had  the  cattle  man's 
point  of  view  on  the  sheep  question. 

But  Prince  wanted  to  do  something  to  earn  his  money, 
and  about  the  second  day  found  some  congenial  occupa- 
tion. There  were  some  cattle  feeding  undisturbed  in  the 
valley,  and  the  owners,  like  all  cattle  men,  were  rather 
resentful  of  the  coming  of  the  sheep.  There  had  been  no 
warfare,  however,  and  everything  would  have  gone  well, 
only  for  Prince,  who,  without  authority,  and  entirely  on 
his  own  initiative,  chased  every  horned  beast  into  the  next 
township! 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  explain  to  the 
cattle  owners. 

Prince  was  recalled,  and  there  arose  a  cry  for 
another  dog.  After  some  searching,  we  found 
'Nellie,"  a  slate-colored  English  sheep  dog, 
short  nosed  and  business-like.  There  was  an 
unconfirmed  rumor  that  she  had  a  pedigree 
somewhere,  and  had  very  aristocratic  forbears. 
Nelhe  was  not  caring.  Under  beetling  brows 
she  looked  at  life  with  strong  distaste.  She 
had  no  illusions  and  trusted  no  one.  I  think 
she  must  have  owned  sheep  herself  once,  she 
was  so  utterly  pessimistic.  She  would  do  her 
duty,  nothing  more,  and  she  did  it  always  with 
scornful  aloofness  that  forbade  companionship. 

Raised  on  the  Bottle 

TN  June,  I  went  to  see  the  sheep  again,  and 
stayed  over  night  in  the  tent  with  Pauline. 
We  took  more  pictures.  Perhaps  the  reader 
wiH  think  that  I  attach  too  much  importance 
to  these  pictures.  Well,  perhaps  if  you  paid  as 
much  for  pictures  as  I  did  for  these,  you  would 
regard  them  with  respect  tod. 

On  this  visit,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bessie  and  Tommie,  two  of  the  lambs.  Bessie's 
mother  had  died  in  the  Spring,  leaving  her,  a 
bright-eyed  little  wobbler,  to  be  raised  on  the 
bottle.  Tommie  was  an  unwelcome  child,  dis- 
owned from  the  first  by  his  mother.  She  refused  to  have 
ner  free  soul  bound  by  family  cares,  and  when  tied  up  for 
lommy's  convenience,  kicked  and  struggled  to  break  her 
neck  if  not  released.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death," 
was  written  in  her  flashing  eyes.  We  gave  her  liberty, 
seemg  that  she  was  decent  enough  to  give  us  a  choice  in  the 
matter.    So  Tommy  joined  the  bottle  brigade,  and  he  and 


Bessie  were  brought  up  together  with  Pauline  as  nurse. 

The  night  was  very  still,  after  the  sheep  had  quieted 
down,  so  still  that  I  could  well  believe  there  was  no  living 
thing  in  the  valley.  Not  a  dog  barked,  not  a  cow  bawled. 
Nothing  but  isolation  and  silence.  All  my  dreams  of  the 
peaceful  seclusion  I  would  wrap  around  my  soul,  came  back 


Some  of  the  family  —  Tommy,   Bersie,   Prince,   Nellie   and   Pauline 


to  me  as  I  lay  staring  into  darkness,  but  they  came  back 
mockingly.  Here  now,  you  city  dweller,  tired  of  the  noise 
and  grind  of  the  city,  and  weary  of  its  eternal  striving, 
come  and  bathe  your  brow  in  the  cooling  waters  of  silence. 
Reach  out  and  help  yourself,  there  is  lots  of  it  here.  This 
is  the  pastoral  life  for  which  you  havebeen  crying  out.  There 
is  nothing  between  you  now  and  the  stars  but  a  very  poor 
piece  of  canvas.  You  are  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  with  their  tangled  problems  which  have  vexed  your 
soul.  Be  calm  and  happy  now,  and  indulge  yourself  in 
meditation. 

But  I  could  not  be  happy.  It  was  too  quiet,  too  remote, 
too  far  away,  and  when  the  coyotes  on  the  hills  above  us 
opened  up  for  the  night,  it  seemed  like  a  horrible  place. 

Pauline  slept  on.  Coyotes  were  an  old  story  to  her. 
The  only  interest  she  had  in  them  wats  to  shoot  them. 
I  was  not  exactly  afraid.  Pauline  and  her  six-shooter 
were  a  good  protection,  if  any  were  needed,  and  Nellie 
slept  inside  the  door.  The  coyotes  only  put  on  a  short 
spasm  that  night,  and  then  ceased,  leaving  the  silence 
heavier  than  before. 

But  all  night  long,  I  lay  in  a  strange  sort  of  dread  of 
something.  I  felt  that  some  terrible  noise  would  come. 
It  must  come,  everything  was  so  still.  It  was  the  night- 
mare of  childhood  that  had  come  back,  and  held  me  fast 
in  its  power.     I  could  only  wait  helplessly  for  it  to  burst. 

Suddenly  it  came;  loud,  horrible  and  discordant.  It 
broke  beside  my  ear,  and  I  sprang  up  with  a  scream.  Two 
woolly  faces,   with  bright  eyes   and  open   mouths,   con- 


When  they  were  all  at  home. 


fronted  me,  and  the  noise  ripped  through  me  like  a  buzz 
saw. 

Then  I  saw  what  it  was — Tommy  and  Bessie  were 
simply  asking  if  breakfast  was  ready! 

Pauline,  like  the  good  scout  she  is,  was  prepared,  and 
two  vinegar  bottles  filled  with  milk  were  handed  to  the 
lambs.    She  did  this  without  getting  out  of  bed,  holding 


one  in  each  hand.  Never  did  I  see  milk  disappear  faster 
from  a  bottle,  and  when  it  was  gone,  she  filled  up  the  bottles 
with  water  from  the  zinc  pail,  and  the  two  lambs  took  it 
and  went  away  satisfied. 

"They  get  this  every  morning,"  she  said;  "I  forgot  to 
tell  you,     I  hope  they  did  not  frighten  you.     Now  you  can 
go  to  sleep  again." 

When  we  awakened  again,  the  valley  was 
brimming  with  sunshine,  and  the  glint  of  the 
river,  as  it  wound  its  way  slowly  through  its 
bushy  course,  had  a  real,  neighborly  friendli- 
ness which  warmed  my  heart. 

The  sheep  were  let  out  of  the  corral,  and 
quickly  made  their  way  to  the  bes  feeding 
places,  where  they  scattered  and  spread  until 
they  were  merely  like  gray  specks  on  the  grass. 
"Grass  lice,"  Pauline  said. 
Then  she  made  a  fire  of  sticks  in  the  stove, 
and  the  tent  soon  became  so  hot  that  I  was 
glad  to  make  my  escape  and  sit  on  the  shady 
side  of  it.  It  was  not  long  until  she  brought 
out  her  home-made  table,  spread  with  a  white 
flour  sack,  and  on  it  a  good  breakfast  of  bacon, 
fried  eggs,  toast  and  coffee. 

Then  the  world,  and  the  sheep  industry, 
looked  very  good  indeed. 

Then  Came  the  Drought 

TOWARD  the  end  of  June  came  the 
drought.  June— that  month  of  abundant 
rain  in  Northern  Alberta,  so  recorded  in  all 
our  literature  and  in  the  memory  of  the  old 
settlers,  suddenly  refused  to  live  up  to  its 
traditions.  Every  day  the  sun,  bigger, 
brighter,  hotter  than  ever,  rolled  up  over  the 
rim  of  the  earth,  and  began  its  glittering  journey  through 
the  blue  sky,  never  glancing  at  the  drooping  leaves  below. 
Every  day  the  earth  grew  hotter  and  drier  and  harder, 
and  the  leaves  more  limp  and  lifeless,  but  the  sun  made  its 
daily  journey,  apparently  rubbing  its  hands  in  an  excess  of 
good  fellowship,  and  went  down  at  evening-time  round  and 
yellow  and  content,  as  if  it  had  left  the  world  better  instead 
of  worse.  There  was  a  particularly  malicious  twinkle  in  its 
eye  at  high  noon,  when  its  rays  beat  down  on  a  row  of  cab- 
bage plants  which  had  hitherto  held  up  their  little  heads, 
sustained  by  trifling  contributions  from  a  watering  can, 
put  on  after  sundown  by  a  tired  but  hopeful  woman,  who 
could  not  believe  her  efforts  had  all  been  in  vain. 

The  streams  grew  small,  and  sand-bars  began  to  show  in 
the  Battle  River,  and  the  grass  on  the  hillside  had  a  tawny 
look.  But  the  sheep,  born  for  adversity  as  they  are, 
seemed  to  work  all  the  harder,  as  if  determined  to  eat  all 
they  could  before  the  grass  was  entirely  scorched. 

There  was  one  field  of  wheat  belonging  to  the  farmer  who 
had  wintered  them,  on  which  they  had  been  allowed  to 
run  after  the  grain  had  come  up  a  few  inches  in  the  Spring, 
and  in  spite  of  the  withering  heat  and  dryness  it  held  up 
better  than  any  crop  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  stalks 
remained  green  and  full  of  life  in  spite  of  all  the  hardship 
it  endured,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  it,  that 
the  little  feet  of  the  sheep  had  packed  the  soil  and  conserved 
the  moisture  for  the  roots — perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  every  farmer  will  realize  the  value  of  sheep  in  the 
production  of  crops,  especially  in  the  districts  likely  to  be 
hit  by  summer  drought. 

One  day,  early  in  July,  the  weather  took  a 
change,  if  anything  more  malicious  than  be- 
fore, for  great  banks  of  clouds,  which  seemed 
to  promise  rain,  rolled  up  from  the  southwest, 
and  the  sun  went  into  hiding.  The  people 
watched  the  sky  in  an  agony  of  hope.  But 
they  were  not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  the  clouds 
soon  parted  and  the  sun  poured  down  again, 
just  a  little  more  brilliant,  a  little  more  defiant 
and  uncaring  than  before.  Then  the  hot 
winds  began  to  blow  with  what  seemed  like 
unnecessary  violence,  for  there  was  nothing 
left  to  resist  them,  yet  they  seemed  under 
orders  to  tear  each  drooping  plant  out  of  the 
ground  and  scatter  it  abroad. 

Banks  of  black  soil,  ribbed  and  fluted  in 
fantastic  shapes  like  drifts  of  black  snow, 
edged  the  fields,  as  if  the  wind,  in  sportive 
mood,  had  made  an  elaborate  mourning  for 
the  crops  which  were  no  more. 

I  talked  to  the  woman  who  had  watered 
the  cabbage  plants  at  nightfall.  She  had 
grown  older  since  I  saw  her  in  the  Spring. 

"There's  something  so  hard  and  heartless 
about  the  look  of  the  sun,  that  it  makes  me 
bitter,"  she  said;  "it  has  a  grin  on  its  face 
when  it  goes  down  at  night,  a  regular,  threat- 
ening leer,  as  much  as  to  say,  'I  will  be  back 

to-morrow  to  roast  you  some  more' 

Isn't  it  right  for  us  to  plant  seed  and  expect  them  to  grow? 
Isn't  it  a  legitimate  undertaking?  Or  are  we  presumptuous 
in  thinking  we  can  grow  a  crop — tell  me?  Are  we  getting 
rapped  across  the  knuckles  because  we  have  dared  to  plant 
and  expect  a  crop? — tell  me,  because  I  can't  think  any 
Continued  on  page  63 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  fur  trader  must,  above  all  else, 
have  control  over  his  Indians,  and  Johnnie  Upham, 
newly-appointed  post  manager  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  began  his  career  at  Spirit  Lake  with  the 
hunters  on  the  verge  of  open  revolt. 

"They've  an  idea  they  can  overrun  me  and  they've 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  it,"  Johnnie  confided  to  the 
very  recent  Mrs.  Upham  the  third  night  after  their  arrival 
from  district  headquarters  at  Savant  House.  "They 
think  I'm  easy  and  can  be  imposed  upon,  and  they'll 
ruin  the  year's  business  unless  I  put  them  in  their  place  in  a 
hurry." 

Mrs.  Upham  did  not  reply,  because  she  realized  fully 
what  such  an  eventuality  would  mean  to  Johnnie.  He 
had  not  only  the  handicap  of  the  average  apprentice  clerk 
beginning  his  first  year  in  a  responsible  position,  but  there 
were  arrayed  against  him  the  unfriendliness  and  suspicion 
of  a  vast  and  ancient  organization  in  which  stern  precedent, 
exacting  demands  and  unbounded  leniency  were  strangely 
mingled. 

Only  the  leniency  was  not  for  Johnnie,  and  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Upham  knew  it.  He  had  been  sent  to  Spirit  Lake 
post,  the  best  in  the  district,  because  he  had  played  a  trick 
on  Duncan  Macneil,  the  old  district  manager.  The  trick 
had  been  condoned  because  it  had  been  successful,  and 
success  is  fur  land's  ethical  yardstick.  It  had  even  won 
Macneil  from  four  years  of  open  hostility  to  frank  apprecia- 
tion, but  the  former  aversion  would  return  if  Johnnie  did 
not  make  good.  All  possibilities  of  success  hinged  di- 
rectly upon  the  immediate  future. 

"In  a  way,  it's  Macneil's  fault,"  Johnnie  continued, 
"and  if  you  go  back  that  far  you  might  as  well  call  it 
mine.  He  was  against  me  because  I'm  English — the  first 
English  clerk,  and  the  last,  as  he  often  expressed  it.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  encourage  him  in  his  dislike.  My  fame 
went  all  over  the  north  country.  I  was  a  fresh  youngster 
from  England,  and  each  post  manager  of  the  old  school 
boasted  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  happened  to  draw  me 
as  clerk. 

"Campbell  had  me  here  at  Spirit  Lake  last  year.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  belittle  me  before  the  Indians-,  and 
now  when  I  come  back  as  manager  they  think  I'm  easy  and 
they  don't  doubt  for  an  instant  but  that  they  can  overrun 
me.  They've  started  already,  and  when  I  get  on  my 
dignity  they  only  laugh." 

"Insist  upon  their  keeping  their  places,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Upham. 

"They've  got  to  recognize  me  as  boss  first.  If  I  had 
the  summer  before  me  I  would  be  able  to  convince  them 
that  I  am.  But  now  the  only  thing  that'll  have  an  effect 
on  them  is  a  stiff  jolt." 

"Throw  the  next  one  out  of  the  store  when  he  becomes 
unruly,"  and  Mrs.  Johnnie  said  it  with  full  belief  that  her 
husband  was  able  to  perform  the  feat. 

"Force  won't  do,"  was  the  objection.  "It's  been 
tried  in  such  cases  and  it  never  works.  A  clerk  tried  it 
last  year  and  a  big  Indian  grinned  and  picked  him  up  and 
hugged  him  until  the  poor  little  fellow  cried.  No,  they 
haven't  any  respect  for  me  because  Campbell  gave  them  the 
idea  that  I  don't  amount  to  anything.  He  made  sport 
of  me  before  the  Indians  and  laughed  when  they  did. 
They  simply  don't  think  I  have  it  in  me  to  keep  them  where 
they  belong.  I've  got  to  do  something  to  make  them  eat 
out  of  my  hand." 


grabbed  two  watches  and  was  back  before  I  could  make  a 
move.  I  ordered  everyone  out  of  the  store.  Waseum 
shook  his  head,  and  no  one  went.  I  lost  my  temper  then, 
the  worst  thing  I  could  do,  and  charged  the  bunch.  Thanks 
to  football,  I  got  them  all  out  and  the  door  locked  before 
they  knew  what  happened." 

"What  will  you  do  now?"  asked  Mary. 
"Like  they  did  in  the  old  days  and  still  do  in  some  posts. 
['11  let  one  hunter  into  the  store  at  a  time,  outfit  him,  and 
turn  him  out  before  I  let  the  next  one  in.  They're  kicking, 
too,  because  I  didn't  call  a  council,  like  every  new  post 
manager  does.  I  know  what  would  happen,  with  all  of 
them  talking  against  me  at  once.  One  at  a  time,  I  may  be 
able  to  handle  them." 

Mary  saw,  however,  that  Johnnie  was  not  confident  that 
he  could,  and  the  next  noon  he  had  further  news  of  a  dis- 
quieting nature. 

"I  have  one  friend  here,  anyhow,"  he 
said  when  he  sat  down  at  the  dinner  table. 
"Adam  Thunderbird,  the  housekeeper's 
husband,  who's  worked  for  the  company 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  told  me  this  morn- 
ing he  saw  Waseum  talking  with  Wheeler 
last  night  down  at  the  Point.  Wheeler  is 
behind  half  the  trouble,  or  he's  heard  of  it, 
and  is  making  matters  worse  through  Was- 
eum." 

"And  he's  the  free  trader  Macneil  said        < 
you  must  drive  out  of  business." 

Mary  was  voicing  a  thought  which  she 
knew  was  in  Johnnie's  mind. 

"Yes,  he  cut  into  the  fur  receipts  badly 
two  years  ago.  Campbell  was  sent  here  to 
drive  him  out  and  fared  worse.  And  now  I  haven't 
even  half  a  chance  for  the  fur  with  the  Indians 
acting  up  this  way.  Before  I  can  start  doing 
things  to  Wheeler  I  must  get  hold  of  these  hun- 
ters." 

JOHNNIE  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  store.    By 
*-'  supper  time  he  had  outfitted  two  hunters,  or- 


\/f  ARY  UPHAM,  who  had  come  from  England  only 
^^J^  the  year  before  as  governess  at  Savant  House,  and 
who  was  sensible  enough  to  know  that  her  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  and  of  the  fur  trade  was  too  meagre  to  be  of  use, 
refrained  from  more  sugge.stions.  She  did  have  faith  in 
.Tohnnie,  however,  but  a  faith  which  was  strained  two 
venings  later  when  he  came  in  to  supper  in  a  fresh  fit  of 
Jijspondency. 

"The  trouble  is  worse,"  he  announced,  "though  I  got 
')  the  bottom  of  it  this  afternoon.  A  strange  Indian 
•  Lined  Waseum  has  come  from  the  south.  He  claims  to 
iji-  a  medicine  man  and  has  gained  a  lot  of  influence.  But 
whether  he  has  the  influence  or  not,  one  trouble-maker  in  a 
band  like  this  is  all  that's  necessary.  He's  stirring  them 
up  worse  than  ever." 

"How?"  asked  Mary  anxiously. 

"For  instance,  I  was  giving  an  Indian  his  fall  debt  this 
afternoon.  He  wanted  to  take  a  dollar  watch  for  himself 
and  one  for  each  of  his  two  sons,  and  I  told  him  he  couldn't 
have  them.  He  hadn't  paid  all  his  last  year's  debt,  and 
one  of  the  boys  needed  a  capot  and  didn't  need  a  watch. 

"I  called  his  attention  to  these  facts,  and  just  as  I 
finished  speaking  I  happened  to  catch  Waseum  nodding  at 
the  Indian.     The  man  made  one  jump  over  the  counter, 


dinarily  an  easy  task  in  a  well-regulated  post,  but 
in  this  instance  one  that  verged  several  times  upon 
disaster.  Even  at  the  end,  Johnnie  had  a  feeling 
that  somehow  he  had  failed  to  impress  himself  up- 
on the  Indians,  that  they  had  left  the  store  with- 
out a  shred  of  that  loyalty  to  the  company  they  had  always 
had,  without  that  spirit  that  results  in  a  successful  win- 
ter's hunt. 

As  Johnnie  was  locking  the  store  door  after  the  second 
Indian  had  departed,  the  chief  of  the  band  and  two  other 
Indians  approached.  Everything  about  them,  their 
measured  steps,  their  unusually  serious  expressions,  indi- 
cated that  they  had  come  for  a  council.  It  was  a  new 
move  in  the  game,  a  fresh  scheme  of  Wascum's,  he  knew, 
and  he  braced  himself  for  what  he  felt  to  be  a  crisis.  He 
had  failed  to  command  respect.  Now  they  were  ready  to 
make  unreasonable  demands. 

"Well,"  he  began,  belligerently,  in  Cree,  "what  do 
you  want?" 

"We  are  here  to  get  our  fall  debt,  all  the  Indians,"  the 
chief  begun.     "So  far  only  a  few  have  received  their  out- 
fits.    Fifty  hunters  have  yet  to  be  supplied." 
"I  know  all  that,"  snapped  Johnnie. 
"Now  they  must  leave  without  debt,  without  powder  or 
clothes,  and  this  winter  they  will  starve." 

"I'm  perfectly  willing  to  keep  the  store  open  day  and 
night,"  retorted  Johnnie,  "and  every  man  will  get  his  out- 
fit more  quickly  if  they  behave  themselves." 

"It  is  not  that,"  protested  the  chief.  "It  is  the  weetee- 
go." 

"Weeteego!    What  wejeteego?" 

"It  came  this  afternoon,  there  in  the  swamp  behind  the 
camp.  The  women  heard  it.  They  called  some  of  the 
men  and  they  heard  it.  In  the  morning  all  the  hunters 
will  leave,  unle.'is — " 

"Unless  what?"  demanded  Johnnie. 
"Unless  you  make  medicine  against  the  weeteego." 
"Oh,  that's  it,  eh?  You  come  around  here  and  demand 
this  and  demand  that.  You  jump  over  the  counter  and 
grab  goods  off  the  shelves.  You  laugh  at  me  here  in  the 
store.  You  go  back  to  your  wigwams  and  make  plans  to 
bother  me,  to  get  goods  to  which  you  are  not  entitled. 
And  now,  when  your  old  women  hear  the  wind  in  the 
trees  down  in  the  swamp  you  are  afraid  and  you  come  and 
ask  me  to  help  you.  I  am  young.  I  know  nothing.  I  am 
afraid.  I  have  no  strength.  My  heart  is  a  deer's  heart. 
I  come  from  a  strange  country  where  men  are  fools." 


Thunderbird. 

Johnnie  went  on  repeating  what  he  knew 
the  Indians  were  saying  about  him,  depicting 
the  attitude  they  had  assumed  toward  him. 
His  indignation  increased,  but  it  was  feigned, 
so  well  feigned  that  before  his  assumed 
wrath  the  chief  and  his  companions  were 
speechless. 

"Go  back  to  your  wigwams,"  the  young  post  man- 
ager concluded.     "You  thought  you  were  men  and 
that  I  was  a  boy.     Get  your  medicine  man  to  make 
medicine  against  the  weeteego.     Waseum  says  he 
can  conjure  anything.     Let  him  do  it." 
"But  Waseum  says  his  medicine  can  do  nothing  against 
a  weeteego,"  protested  the  chief.     "No  Indian  can  con- 
jure a  weeteego." 

"Then  take  the  consequences,"  Johnnie  declared 
angrily.  "Don't  come  around  here  and  ask  a  boy  to  do  it 
for  you." 

TIJE  opened  the  gate  in  the  picket  fence  that  surrounded 
•»^the  dwelling  house  and  stalked  away,  leaving  the 
Indians  standing  outside.  Before  they  could  think  of 
anything  further  to  say  he  had  entered  his  home  and 
closed  the  door. 

Instantly  the  dignified  carriage  disappeared  and  Johnnie 
sent  his  wide-brimmed  hat  whirling  into  a  corner,  as  he 
grabbed  Mary  and  swung  her  about  the  room. 

"I've  got  them!"  he  cried,  exultantly.  "I'm  going  to 
hand  them  the  jolt  I've  wanted  to." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mary,  when  she  had  recovered  her 
breath. 

"There's  a  weeteego  scare  among  the  Indians,"  ex- 
plained Johnnie.  "It's  only  a  scare.  The  women  im- 
agined they  heard  something  in  the  swamp  behind  their 
camp.  But  I'm  going  to  give  them  a  real  scare,  a  sure 
enough  weeteego.  Then  when  they're  ready  to  run,  I'll 
go  out  and  kill  the  weeteego,  but  only  on  condition  that 
they  behave.  I'll  pretend  I'm  taking  big  chances,  and 
they'll  think  I'm  somebody  after  all." 

"And  then  if  you  can  get  rid  of  Waseum  everything  will 
be  lovely,"  Mary  added. 

"Waseum!     There's  an  idea.     Is  Adam  in  the  kitchen?" 

Johnnie  ran  out  through  the  dining-room  and  in  a 
moment  returned  with  Adam  Thunderbird. 

"Did  you  see  Waseum  this  afternoon?"  he  a.'iked. 

"Waseum  never  come  to  the  post,"  answered  Adam. 
"Me  over  at  the  camp  this  afternoon  and  he  no  there. 
Maybe  he  gone  after  meat." 

"Meat  nothing!"  exclaimed  Johnnie.  '  'Adam,  I've  got  a 
job  for  you  to-night.  You've  heard  the  Indians  talking 
about  this  weeteego  scare.  You  don't  bel  ieve  in  weeteegos, 
do  you?" 

Adam  smiled  and  shook  his  head  in  a  s  uperior  fashion. 

"Well,  I  want  them  to  have  a  real  scare  after  dark  to-- 
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night.  We'll  fix  up  a  lantern 
with  a  red  cloth  around  it  and 
something  that  will  make  an 
unearthly  noise.  You'll  take 
them  down  in  the  swamp  and 
raise  a  row  for  about  five  min- 
utes and  then  come  home. 
To-morrow  they'll  be  back 
asking  me  to  use  my  medicine 
against  the  weeteego,  and 
after  I  get  them  right  where 
I  want  them,  I'll  promise  to 
do  so.  Then  to-morrow 
night  you  play  weeteego  again 
Adam,  and  I'll  go  down  into 
the  swamp  with  a  rifle  and 
fire  a  few  shots.  You'll  let 
out  some  blood-curdling  yells 
and  groans,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  the  weeteego." 

"But  will  they  be  good  just 
because  you  do  that?"  asked 
Mrs.  Johnnie. 

"My  dear,  you  don't  un- 
derstand what  a  weeteego  is. 
A  weeteego  is  the  worst  of  evil 
spirits.  It  is  a  cannibal  an'd 
eats  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. There's  nothing  of 
which  a  Cree  is  quite  so  much 
afraid.  Luckily  for  us  in 
this  case,  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  insane  Indians 
turning  cannibal  and  thus 
perpetuating  the  weeteego 
idea.  No,  they're  in  earnest 
when  they  say  they'll  leave 
if  the  weeteego  remains'.  To- 
night, they'll  have  a  real  scare, 
won't  they,  Adam?" 

The  halfbreed  grinned  in 
appreciation  of  the  joke. 
Johnnie  began  plans  for  a 
really  artistic  weeteego.  He 
and  Mary  had  electric  flashes 
which  would  make  admirable 
eyes. 

"I'll  shoot  out  first  one  and 
then  the  other  to-morrow 
night,  Adam,"  Johnnie  laugh- 
ed when  their  plans  were 
completed. 


jV/f ARY  and  Johnnie  waited  impatiently  for  darkness. 
IVl  While  they  were  in  the  dwelling  house  Adam  an- 
nounced a  second  visit  by  the  chief,  but  that  pleading 
dignitary  was  sent  away  without  a  sight  of  the  post  man- 
ager. Adam  reported  that  the  Indians  were  awaiting 
nightfall  with  increasing  fears  and  that  everything  pointed 
to  certain  success. 

When  darkness  came,  Adam  slipped  out  of  the  kftchen 
door,  across  the  clearing  and  into  the  swamp.  Johnnie 
and  Mary  sat  on  the  dark  verandah,  from  which  they  had 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  thirty  or  forty  wigwams 
stretching  along  a  ridge  above  the  swamp  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Great  fires  were  being  built  in  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing a  possible  attack  by  the  monster,  and  around  these  the 
two  watchers  could  see  groups  of  silent  Indians. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  First  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  sudden  movement  in  the  groups  about 
the  fires.  Then  came  low  murmurs,  followed  by  shouts. 
There  was  a  scramble  to  throw  on  more  wood  and  drums 
were  beaten  violently.  In  a  few  seconds  the  camp  was  in  a 
turmoil. 

"Adam  is  getting  in  his  work,"  exulted  Johnnie.  "To- 
morrow night  at  this  time  I  will  begin  to  play  the  con- 
quering hero." 

They  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  the  spurious 
weeteego  and  watched  for  him  to  come  sneaking  in  across 
the  clearing.  But  a  half  hour  went  by  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  Adam.  The  commotion  in  the  camp  had  died 
down  meanwhile,  but  the  groups  were  still  gathered  about 
the  fires. 

"Adam  is  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  get 
back,"  said  Johnnie,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

He  spoke  uneasily,  and  the  exultation  of  a  few  minutes 
before  had  given  way  to  anxiety. 

"Nothing  could  have  happened  to  him,  could  there?" 
asked  Mary. 

"I  can't  imagine  what  it  might  have  been,"  he  answered. 

An  hour  went  by,  but  still  no  Adam.  At  last  Johnnie 
reached  for  his  hat  and  started  toward  the  door. 

"I'm  responsible  for  his  going,"  he  said.  "But  it  can't 
be  possible  that  some  of  those  hunters  dared  to  go  down 
there." 

"There   is   someone   coming   into   the   kitchen 
whispered  Mary. 

"Is  that  you,  Adam?"  Johnnie  called. 


•The  Weeteego! 
The  We«teeeo!' 


now, 


'  I  'HE  door  from  the  kitchen  opened  and  Adam  entered. 
*■     He  was  trembling,  there  was  a  strange  pallor  under 
his  brown  skin,  and  before  he  closed  the  door  behind  him 
he  glanced  back  nervously. 

"What  happened?"  demanded  Johnnie. 
"The  weeteego,  in  the  swamp,"  was  the  tremulous 
answer. 

"I  know.  It  was  fine.  They  were  scared  to  death. 
To-morrow  night  we'll  wind  them  up." 

"But  the  weeteego.  Me  see  him.  In  the  dark.  He 
nearly  get  me." 

"Nearly  get  you!"  exclaimed  Johnnie.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"It  no  joke,  this  weeteego  business.  Me  see  him 
there  after  I  make  believe  weeteego.  He  ten  feet  high 
and  he  half  bear  and  half  man.  He  growl  like  three 
bears  and  he  almost  eat  me." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  believe  there's  a  real 
weeteego  down  there  in  the  swamp?" 

"Me  see  him,"  repeated  Adam,  doggedly. 
"Nonsense!  That's  just  as  I  suspected.  Wascum 
started  this  scare  this  afternoon.  He  was  away 
somewhere  and  he  must  have  been  down  in  the 
swamp.  You  ran  into  him  and  got  scared,  Adam." 
"That  not  Wascum.  It  ten  feet  high  and  like  a 
half  bear.     I  see  him." 

"That  can't  be,  Adam.  Get  a  good  night's  sleep 
and  you'll  think  differently  of  it.  And  to-morrow 
night  you'll  play  weeteego  again  and  we'll  end  the 
business." 

"No  more,"  announced  the  halfbreed,  emphatical- 
ly.    "Not  when  real  weeteego  there." 

"But  you  said  you  didn't  believe  in  weeteegos," 
protested  Johnnie. 

"Me  see  him,"  was  the  dog- 
ged reply.  And  nothing  fur- 
ther could  Johnnie  get  out  of 
him.  He  argued  for  half  an 
hour,  but  at  the  end  Adam 
said,  "Me  see  him,"  deposited 
his  paraphernalia  on  the  floor 
and  departed. 

"Now  we're  in  a  worse  stew 
than  ever,"  said  Johnnie,  when 
the  door  closed.  "There's  no 
one  else  to  play  weeteego,  the  Indians  are 
scared  stiff  and  liable  to  pack  up  and  leave. 
Why,  this  is  certain  ruin  to  a  year's  business." 
"But  can't  you  go  down  and  run  Wascum 
out  of  the  swamp  to-morrow  night  instead  of 
Adam?"  suggested  Mary. 

"I'd  be  glad  to  try  it,  but  I  haven't  a  bit  of 
faith  in  that.  Wascum  may  be  a  medicine  man,  but  he's 
as  afraid  of  weeteegos  as  the  rest  of  them.  I  don't  believe, 
in  the  first  place,  he  was  in  the  swamp.  And  if  he  were, 
and  saw  Adam,  as  he  would  be  sure  to,  he'd  never  go  again." 
"But  Adam  wouldn't  imagine  he  saw  a  weeteego." 
"That's  exactly  what  I  believe  he  did  do.  He's  worked 
for  the  company  all  his  life  and  lived  with  white  men,  but 
he's  an  Indian  yet  and  nothing  could  ever  change  him. 
Now,  at  the  grand  finale  of  our  show  we're  minus  a  villain." 

npHE  next  morning  the  chief  and  a  dozen  men  appeared 
■*■  and  demanded  protection.  For  a  time  Johnnie  evaded 
the  question,  hoping  that  he  might  instil  fresh  courage  in 
Adam  before  night  or  that  something  else  might  turn  up 
that  would  permit  him  to  play  the  role  of  protector  of  the 
Indians.  At  noon  he  saw  Wascum  outside  of  the  store  and 
the  medicine  man  appeared  to  be  as  apprehensive  as  the 
others.  That  decided  Johnnie.  There  would  be  no  fur- 
ther scare. 

"If  a  weeteego  comes  to  your  camp  to-night  I'll  come 
over  and  handle  him,"  he  told  the  chief.  "If  you  want  my 
opinion,  I  don't  think  there  was  a  weeteego,  and  I'm  sure 
you  won't  see  one  to-night." 

After  supper  Johnnie  argued  again  with  Adam,  but 
without  success. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  told  Mary.  "I'm  without  a  weeteego, 
and  without  a  weeteego  I  can't  be  a  protector  of  my 
Indians.  I  hoped  Wascum  might  act,  but  I  see  him  over 
there  helping  lug  up  wood  for  more  big  fires  to-night." 

Johnnie  was  willing  to  admit  his  failure,  but  he  did  not 
care  to  discuss  it,  even  with  Mary,  and  on  the  excuse  of 
having  some  work  to  do  on  his  books,  he  went  to  his  little 
oflfice  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  For  a  time  he  sat  looking 
out  of  the  window,  watching  the  darkness  come,  and  trying 
to  devise  some  means  of  playing  weeteego  himself  and  at 
the  same  time  be  on  hand  for  the  call  that  was  sure  to  come 
from  the  Indians. 

At  last,  abandoning  the  idea,  he  lighted  a  lamp  and  took 
down  a  ledger  to  study  the  Indian  accounts  of  the  last  few 
years,  a  task  necessary  if  any  new  post  manager  is  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  hunters.  In  time  he  became  so 
intent  on  his  work  that  a  loud  knocking  on  the  outer  door 
of  the  store  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  He  hurried  out 
to  find  the  chief  and  several  other  Indians. 

"The  weeteego!"  they  exclaimed  together.  "He's  in  the 
swamp  now.    We  saw  him.     Come." 


"Who's  the  weeteego?"  he  demanded  involuntarily. 
"Wascum?" 

"Wascum  is  making  medicine  now  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  camp." 

The  Indians  hurried  back,  and,  without  even  waiting 
to  lock  the  store,  Johnnie  ran  across  the  enclosure  to  the 
kitchen.     Adam  must  have  gained  new  courage. 

"Adam,"  he  called  as  he  opened  the  door.  "Are  you 
here?" 

The  halfbreed  appeared  from  a  rear  room,  where  he  and 
his  wife  had  their  living  quarters. 

"Who's  playing  weeteego  ?"  demanded  Johnnie.  "You're 
here  and  Wascum  is  with  the  other  Indians.  The  chief 
says  he  saw  one  in  the  swamp  just  now." 

"It  is  the  weeteego,"  declared  Adam  with  a  complacency 
that  escaped  Johnnie  completely,  for  he  had  turned  toward 
his  own  part  of  the  house. 

"Mary!"  he  called,  as  he  burst  into  the  living-room. 
"Get  my  rifle.     I've  got  a  weeteego  at  last." 

There  was  no  answer.  The  room  was  empty.  He 
went  across  the  hall  to  the  bedroom,  looked  out  on  the 
verandah,  ran  around  inside  the  enclosure,  but  Mary  was 
not  to  be  found.  He  had  picked  up  his  rifle  in  the  house 
and  at  last  turned  out  of  the  gate  toward  the  Indian  camp. 

"Mary's  around  somewhere,"  he  muttered,  as  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment.     "She's  all  right,  anyhow." 

A  S  he  took  his  first  step  there  came  from  the  swamp  an 
■^^  unearthly  sound,  a  sound  that  is  made  by  only  one 
contrivance — a  piece  of  resin  pulled  along  a  string  fastened 
to  the  end  of  an  empty  tin  can.  For  one  paralyzing 
instant,  Johnnie  stood  motionless,  and  then  started  on  a 
run  for  the  Indian  camp. 

That  sound  could  be  made  by  only  the  one  thing,  and 
no  one  at  Spirit  Lake  knew  of  it  except  he  and  Mary  and 
Adam.  And  Adam  was  in  his  room  in  the  house  and 
Mary  was  not  to  be  found.  There  was  only  the  one  ex- 
planation. Mary  was  playing  weeteego.  Mary,  to  save 
him,  had  taken  the  ri.sk  of  further  frightening  a  band  of 
frantic  Indians,  had  taken  the  chance  of  encountering  the 
medicine  man,  Wascum,  in  the  darkness  of  the  swamp. 

She  had  not  even  suggested  it  to  him,  knowing  too  well 
what  his  answer  would  be.  But  in  his  absence  she  had 
taken  the  two  flashlights  and  the  groaning  apparatus  and 
had  gone  out  alone  to  save  the  day  for  him. 

As  Johnnie  ran  on  the  possibilities  of  her  act  became  less 
terrifying.  He  could  see  the  Indians  gathered  about  the 
huge  fires.  There  were  no  signs  of  an  offensive  on  their 
part.  He  had  only  to  reach  them  in  time  and  take  charge 
of  the  situation  to  insure  Mary's  safety. 

When  he  was  fifty  yards  from  the  nearest  wigwam  the 
shouting  and  drum-beating  suddenly  ceased.  The  Indians 
stood  quietly  about  the  fires,  each  staring  intently  at  the 
swamp  below.  It  was  ominous,  the  confident  quiet,  and 
Johnnie  ran  on  until  he  found  the  chief,  his  knees  weakened 
by  the  fear  of  what  this  sudden  change  might  portend. 

'T'HEN  came  a  shock  of  joy  as  the  resined  string  groaned 
-*-  in  the  darkness,  and  Johnnie  whirled  to  see  a  quick 
double  flash  that  had  the  appearance  of  two  eyes  in  the 
darkness  of  the  swamp.  It  meant  that  Mary  was  safe, 
that  she  would  run  no  more  risks.  But  even  in  his  relief 
he  realized  that  he  must  not  waste  the  opportunity  her 
daring  had  afforded.  With  a  bit  of  swagger,  he  turned  to- 
ward the  chief. 

The  chief  had  not  seen  him,  so  intent  was  he  in  watching 
the  swamp.  All  the  Indians  were  watching  it.  The 
resined  string  groaned  again,  but  there  was  no  consequent 
fright.  Instead  there  was  a  most  evident  assurance  of 
security.  The  Indians  seemed  suddenly  to  become  spec- 
tators, not  terror-stricken  participants  in  the  drama. 

Johnnie's  fears  returned  instantly,  but  he  retained  suf- 
ficient self-possession  not  to  betray  them. 

"Is  that  your  weeteego?"  he  asked  the  chief,  pointing 
toward  the  swamp. 

"Ye^,"  was  the  answer,  "but  he  soon  be  killed.  Wascum 
has  the  white  man's  medicine  from  Wheeler  that  is  greater 
than  the  weeteego's,  and  he  has  gone  into  the  swamp  to 
kill  it.  You  will  hear  him  shoot  soon.  Wheeler  gave  him 
bullets  that  will  kill  any  spirit." 

Johnnie  looked  down  the  bare  slope  of  the  ridge  to  see  a 
shadowy  figure  disappearing  into  the  swamp.  It  wasi 
Wascum.  In  another  moment  he  would  be  lost  in  the 
thick  growth,  would  be  making  his  way  silently  and 
swiftly  toward  Mary. 

With  one  leap,  he  was  in  pursuit.  The  thought  of  what 
would  happen  when  the  Indfan  approached  her,  his  riflel 
ready,  his  progress  silent,  made  Johnnie  reckless  of  boulders 
and  brush.  But  the  very  peril  of  the  situation  brought! 
coolness,  and  as  he  thrashed  heedlessly  through  the  black* 
swamp,  his  mind  was  alive  to  every  possibility  of  the' 
situation  and  what  had  led  up  to  it. 
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piRSTLY,  he  knew  that  Wheeler  had  been  at  the  bot-f 
-•■  tom  of  the  weeteego  scare,  and  undoubtedly  had  seen| 
through  his  own  part  in  it.     The  free  trader  would  have 
had  no  trouble  in  convincing  Wascum  of  the  potency  ot 
white   man's   medicine,    but   the   Indian,   terror-stricken] 
despite  any  assurance,   would   begin   shooting   upon   hi 
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BALKING  the  BOOTLEGGER 

How  the  Fight  Against  Liquor-Selling  is  Waged 


'UST  as  the  sun  was  slipping  down  behind  the 
tree-tops,  Sandy  McCann  slouched  in  the 
front  doorway  of  his  rural  pub,  and  reflected 
on  the  miseries  of  man.  For  Sandy 
was  that  ungenteel  thing  known 
as  a  bootlegger,  and  he  had  just 
made  the  startling  discovery  that, 
to  his  kind,  misery  is  as  inevitable  as  death. 
Sandy  had  purveyed  the  stomach-wrack- 
ing, red-eye  mi.xture  for  so  long  that  in 
time  his  native  wile  had  slackened  its 
vigilance,  and  in  the  end  there  had  come 
^  that  annoying  afternoon's  session  before 
^}y\        the  Magistrate. 


w 


"Two  hundred  and  costs,"  Sandy 
moaned,  to  nothing  in  particular.  "And 
the  next  time  he  said  it  would  be  jail.  .  . 
Jail  for  Sandy  McCann.     .     .     ." 


That  seemed  so  much  like  an  infringe- 
ment upon  his  self-styled  rights  that  Sandy  could 
feel  the  rankling  from  the  tips  of  his  toes  to  the  top 
of  his  head.  He,  threatened  with  jail.  Sandy 
McCann,  who  had  bootlegged  it  in  his  own  little  ex-pub 
since  the  first  day  of  the  dry  spell!  Sandy  reflected  some 
more,  then: 

"Never  again."  And  to  prove  that  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  repentance,  he  added,  "No  more  strangers 
for  mine." 

For  that  had  been  Sandy's  weakness.  One  morning, 
not  so  long  before,  he  had  been  too  trustful.  He  had  led 
a  pair  of  supposedly  thirsty  strangers  into  a  back  room, 
had  opened  up  a  secret  compartment  in  the  wreck  of  a 
wash-stand  and  had  handed  out  some  of  his  most  stomach- 
torturing  mixture  at  fifty  cents  a  throw.  Then  the 
strangers  went  meekly  about  their  way,  but  this  after- 
noon he  had  recognized  them  in  the  court  room  as  the  chief 
witnesses  acclaiming  the  munificence  of  Sandy's  hospital- 
ity. 

"The  dirty  spotters!"  Sandy  exclaimed,  as  he  kicked  the 
door-jamb.     "The  blighters!     I'll  show  them  yet." 

Sandy's  tortured  soul  writhed  before  the  ingratitude  of 
man.  His  purse  felt  slim.  So  one  had  to  be  smooth, 
slick  even,  to  put  it  over  those  representatives  of  the  law. 
Well,  he  would  be  slick,  "slickern'  a  cat  after  a  mouse," 
Sandy  reflected,  and  his  eye  roved  here  and  there,  and  as  it 
roved  it  centered  at  last  upon  a  battered  watering  trough 
in  front  of  the  ex-pub.  A  trough  always  full  of  water, 
six  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  building,  and  teamsters  using 
it  every  day!  Sandy  grinned,  and  began  to  feel  happy 
again.  He  would  get  back  that  two  hundred  and  costs, 
or  know  the  reason  why.  The  idea  was  fine.  A  false 
bottom  under  the  trough,  a  cache  of  red-eye,  with  an  under- 
ground tube  running  that  six  feet  from  the  trough  to  a 
dark  corner  in  the  cellar  of  the  ex-pub. 

This  time  Sandy  shook  his  fist  in  the  air. 

"I'll  show  you,  you  blighters,"  he  muttered. 

And  thus  was  war  declared  between  Sandy  McCann, 
bootlegger,  and  the  instruments  of  the  law. 

They  Couldn't  Catch  Sandy 

SANDY  began  the  war  at  once,  but  it  was  some  two 
months  before  the  other  side  appreciated  that  Sandy 
was  fighting  back.  Rumors  began  to  filter  in  to  the 
License  headquarters  in  the  city 
some  miles  away  that  Sandy  Mc- 
Cann was  a  bad  one.  .  The  people 
who  had  first  objected  to  the  de- 
moralizing effect  ■;  of  Sandy's  liquids 
objected  again.  They  objected  free- 
ly and  often,  and,  when  the  much- 
worked  officials  took  time  to  cal' 
around  at  Sandy'.s  place  in  the  hope 
of  re-testing  his  hospitality,  they 
found  that  in  the  past  few  months 
Sandy  had  assumed  all  the  wiles  of 
the  serpent.  Sandy  was  not  to  be 
tricked,  cajoled,  or  browbeaten  into 
.serving  any  more  of  the  red-eye. 

"I'm  off  the  stuff  forever,"  Sandy 
protested,  with  a  pious  uplifting  of 
the  hands,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
s-ye  which  proclaimed  some  of  his 
triumph.  "But  they's  lots  of 
water  in  the  well." 

The  offi  Jals,  somewhat  re- 
duced in  confidence,  went 
their  way,  and  made  their  re- 
;)ort  at  headquarters. 

"Perhaps  you've  scared 
him,"ideclared  the  Big  Man 
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at  the  top.  "But  if  there's  a  single  other  complaint 
about  Sandy,  we'll  search  the  premises,  even  if  we 
have  to  pump  the  well  dry." 

There  were  other  complaints  about  Sandy  Mc- 
Cann. They  drifted  into  headquarters  like  the 
blowing  of  autumn  leaves.  Sandy,  they  declared, 
was  laughing  openly  at  the  law.  He  was  encour- 
aging all  manner  of  men  and  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  consume  his  red-eye,  and  he  was  plainly  de- 
claring that  already  he  had  won  back  that  two  hun- 
dred and  costs.  So  the  Big  Man  at  the  top  de- 
spatched two  of  his  other  officers,  with  the  concise 
instructions: 

"Get  him.  Get  Sandy  McCann.  Search  him, 
up  and  down." 

Since  Sandy's  place  was  still  the  remnant  of  a 
pub,  all  that  was  required  was  to  find  the  liquor 
upon  his  premises.  If  he  could  be  trapped  into 
selling,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  not,  find  the  liquid, 
and  that  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  start 
him  on  a  trip  from  which  he  would  not  return  for 
many  months. 

These  new  oflnicials  visited  Sandy.  They 
tempted  him,  as  had  the  others,  only  to  be  con- 
fronted by  Sandy's  piously  uplifted  hands. 
They  were  strangers.  So  they  threw  off  the 
disguise  of  friendliness,  and  they  searched  the 
premises.  They  searched  up  and  down,  down 
and  up,  backward  and  forward,  and  in  the  end 
all  they  found  was  Sandy's  triumphant  smile. 
In  time  they  went  their  way,  with  Sandy's 
mild  voice  calling  after  them: 

"Hey,  boys,  they's  always  water  in  the  pump." 

Sandy  McCann,  behind  his  own  trenches,  was  waging 
his  own  style  of  warfare.  He  was  recovering  from  the 
mental  and  financial  rankling  of  that  two  hundred  and 
costs,  and  he  was  charging  much  interest  in  the  form  of 
satisfaction  for  his  defeat  of  the  law.  In  due  course, 
Sandy's  interest  ran  into  usury,  and  about  the  time  his 
mental  satisfaction  was  soaring  high,  the  word  reached  the 
Big  Man  back  in  the  Toronto  headquarters  office  that 
Sandy  McCann  "had  'em  beat." 

"Got  you  beaten,  has  he?"  muttered  the  Big  Man  with 
the  shock  of  white  hair  which  so  many  people  know  so 
well  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other.  "We'll 
see  about  that.     It  looks  like  a  case  for  me." 


The  Big  Man  Takes  a  Hand 

NOW,  in  this  game  of  balking  the  bootlegger,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  Big  Man  to  give  his  attention  to 
all  cases.  The  easiest  cases  go  to  the  officials  of  the  least 
experience,  the  harder  cases  go  to  the  more  experienced, 
and  the  all-but-uncrackable  cases  go  to  the  Big  Man 
himself.  Sandy  McCann  had  reached  that  stage  where  he 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  Big  Man  who  was  directing 
this  big  game  known  as  balking  the  bootleggers.  That 
would  have  gratified  Sandy  very  much,  could  he  have 
known  it,  for  it  meant  that  he  had  forced  out  both  the 
heavy  artillery  and  the  air  force  for 
an  attack  upon  his  position. 

So,  the  Big  Man  with  the  white 
hair  packed  a  hand-bag  and  started 
out  in  the  direction  of  Sandy  Mc- 
Cann's  ex-pub.  He  spent  a  day  in 
neighboring  observation  posts,  but 
at  some  distance  from  Sandy's  en- 
trenchments. This  was  on  a  Tues- 
day, and  his  observations  told  him 
that  there  was  a  gang  of  telephone 
linemen  working  up-country  in 
Sandy's  direction.  Experience  told 
him  that  the  linemen  would  just 
about  reach  Sandy's  hotel  by  Wed- 
nesday night;  so  the  Big  Man  de- 
parted in  the  direction  of  a  tele- 
phone station,  where  he  remained 
closeted  for  many  minutes,  whisper- 
ing detailed  instructions  to  men  who 
had  never  yet  been  inside  Sandy's 
trench  works. 

Through  the  forenoon  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Sandy  McCann  was 
summoned  t)  the  telephone. 

"This  is  McPherson  speaking," 
a  voice  camejto  him  over  the  wire. 


"Head  of  the  telephone  repair  department,  you 
know.  If  that  gang  of  workers  down  the  road 
gets  to  you  any  time  to-day,  tell  Ferguson,  the 
loreman,  to  ca'l  me  up." 

Sandy  McCann  brightened.  A 
gang  of  workmen  meant  work  for 
the  dining-room.  Perhaps  they 
would  stay  over  night.  For  Sandy 
knew  of  McPherson,  and  McPher- 
son was  no  stranger. 

A  few  minutes  before  noon  that 
same  day,  a  one-horse  wagon,  with 
three  or  four  men,  with  rolls  of  wire, 
with  nippers  and  tweezers, 
and  climbing  irons,  and  all 
sorts  of  implements  of  the 
telephone  repair  department, 
drove  up  in  front  of  Sandy's 
pub. 

"Dinner  for  four,   Sandy 

McCann,"  a  man  demanded. 

"And  is  a  man   Ferguson 

among  you?"  Sandy   asked, 

n  return. 

A.  man  stepped  for- 
ward and  admitted  that 
he  was  Ferguson. 

"Then  call  up  Mc- 
Pherson. He  wants  you 
at  once,"  Sandy  in- 
structed, as  he  followed 
Ferguson  into  the  build- 
ing. 

'He'll  be  wanting  to 
know  about  the  new  in- 
sulators, I'm  thinking," 
said  the  man  Ferguson, 
to  satisfy  the    curiosity 
of  Sandy  McCann. 
"No  doubt,"  said  Sandy,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall 
and  listened  to  the  full  conversation  which  passed  between 
Ferguson  and  McPherson. 

There  Was  Still  Water  in  the  Pump 

SANDY  listened,  and  he  heard  one  end  of  a  very  detailed 
conversation  about  the  merits  of  a  new-style  insulator, 
which  the  telephone  gang  were  installing  down  the  road. 
Sandy  listened,  and  was  content.  No  one  but  an  expert 
could  find  so  much  to  say  about  so  small  a  thing  as  an 
insulator.  Sandy  drank  in  the  conversation,  and  his  soul 
expanded.  He  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room  by  a 
devious  route. 

"You'll  be  thirsty,"  he  suggested. 

"I  am  that,"  replied  Ferguson.  "In  a  pinch,  I  could  do 
with  a  wee  drop.     Just  a  nip." 

Knowing  the  secret  hiding  place  of  the  "nip,"  Sandy 
called  at  it  upon  the  way,  and  Ferguson  contributed  more 
profit  in  the  way  of  offsetting  that  all-but-forgotten  two 
hundred  and  costs. 

"And  the  men,  too,  will  be  wanting  some,"  Ferguson 
suggested. 

When  this  process  was  over,  and  the  dinner  bolted,  the 
repair  gang  went  their  way,  and  Sandy  McCann  smiled. 
Profits  were  huge.  The  smiling  mood  lasted  for  some 
hours,  then  shortly  before  the  time  for  the  night  meal, 
along  came  another  telephone  gang,  likewise  equipped 
with  the  implements  of  their  trade.  Sandy  McCann's 
smiling  mood  vanished.  He  lost  no  time  in  approaching 
the  second  gang  of  men.  He  looked  them  up  and  down; 
he  knew  them  to  be  genuine;  and  in  the  same  moment  his 
instinct  told  him  that  both  gangs  could  not  be  the  real 
thing.  Sandy  pounded  his  fist  in  anger  against  the  tail- 
board of  the  wagon. 

"Gad,  but  they've  got  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  faces 
of  the  astonished  men.  "And  they  said  the  next  time  it 
would  be  jail." 

And  the  Big  Man  had  him.  There  was  no  mistaking 
that.  Yet  Sandy  did  not  go  to  jail,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  with  proper  humility,  he  promised  to  quit' the  hotel 
business  and  go  on  a  farm.  He  would  dispense  red-eye 
no  more.  For  his  sake,  it  must  be  said  that  he  paid  his 
fine;  he  kept  his  word,  and  to-day  he  is  a  prosperous 
farmer. 

Boutlegging  lias  Become  a  Science 

THAT  is  the  story  of  foxy  Sandy  McCann's  battle  with 
the  License  Department,  and  though  it  may  not  be  a 
particularly  thrilling  battle,  it  is  but  a  type  of  the  many 
battles  which  have  been  fought  out  constantly  all  over  the 
province,  on  many  fronts,  ever  since  the  day  when  the  dry 
spell  swept  Ontario,  and  when  the  bootleggers  first  began 
to  pit  their  wily  brains  against  the  brains  of  the  Depart- 
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ment.  In  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  the  keenness  of  the 
law,  the  art  of  bootlegging  has  almost  become  a  science; 
and  likewise,  because  of  the  shrewdness  of  the  leggers, 
the  balking  of  the  trade  has  become  another  science; 
that  is,  if  a  test  of  brains  and  skill  can  be  called  a  science. 
Bootlegging  is  an  old  trade.  It  dates  from  the  very  first 
days,  when  the  first  temperance  laws  of  the  province  made 
it  illegal  for  liquor  to  be  sold  in  any  one  defined  portion  of 
the  province;  and  now,  when  it  is  illegal  to  sell  any  form 
of  strong  liquor  in  any  part  of  the  province,  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  that  the  Sandy  McCanns  are  ever  ready  to 
rise  up  and  joust  a  bit  with  the  officials  of  the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sandy  McCanns  are  so  widely 
scattered  from  one  end  of  Ontario  to  the  other  that  the 
Ontario  License  Department — under  whose  jurisdiction 
comes  the  checking  up  of  bootlegging  —  has  rather  more 
than  it  can  do  to  accommodate  all  with  a  little  test  of 
wits. 

"How  does  the  Department  know  just  where  to  find  the 
Sandy  McCanns?"  is  doubtless  the  first  question  a  person 
is  apt  to  ask. 

The  answer  is  simple.  In  the  large  centres  of  population, 
they  fall  to  the  local  police,  and  between  the  city  boot- 
leggers and  the  city  police  there  is  a  constant  war  of  wits 
being  waged.  Now  take  the  bootlegger  in  the  small 
town  or  village.  Citizens  of  towns  and  villages  have  the 
happy  knack  of  knowing  fairly  well  all  that  goes  on  within 
their  borders,  and  they  know  as  well  just  which  ones 
of  their  citizenry  are  apt  to  be  seen  wandering  around  under 
the  influence.  It  also  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  bootlegger, 
if  he  be  at  all  expert,  will  limit  his  trade  to  those  whom  he 
thinks  he  can  trust,  and  will  accordingly  furnish  them  with 
all  they  can  consume.  Result — an  inevitable  amount  of 
intoxication  about  the  town  which  cannot  escape  the  at- 
tention of  the  average  citizen.  Second  result — The 
License  Department  receives  a  message  something  like 
this: 

"Considerable  drunkenness  in  this  town.  Haven't 
any  idea  where  the  liquor  is  coming  from,  but  can't  you 
do  something  about  it?" 

Complaints  of  this  nature  have  been  so  frequent  of  late 
that  the  License  Department  officials  report  that  the  full 
time  of  their  outside  staff  is  kept  busy  following  up  such 
clues,  so  they  do  not  have  to  go  out  to  look  for  any  Sandy 
McCanns  of  their  own. 

The  Story  of  a  Hard  Case 

SUCH  a  communication  recently  reached  headquarters 
from  a  town  whose  name  we  would  like  to  give.  The 
message  was  from  a  point  in  Western  Old  Ontario;  it  was 
of  that  vague  indefiniteness  which  furnishes  no  clue 
whatever;  and  the  town  was  of  that  size  which  permits 
every  man  to  know  the  business  of  every  other  man  in  it. 
So  the  Big  Man  called  in  two  of  his  officers. 

"Third  complaint  from  this  town,"  he  announced. 
"White  and  Jones  were  down  there  two  months  ago,  but 
the  bootleggers  were  too  cautious  for  them.  It's  up  to 
you." 

Task  up  to  the  officers,  who  happened  to  be  an  English- 
man and  an  Armenian,  was  to  walk  into  a  strange  town 
where  they  knew  nobody,  and  to  trap  the  bootlegger, 
who  would  be  on  the  watch  for  just  such  strangers  as 
themselves.  For  that  was  one  of  the  first  things  the  boot- 
leggers learned  years  ago:  to  beware  of  strangers.  Ex- 
perience has  also  taught  the  officials  that  though  there 
might  be  only  the  one  bootlegger  in  town,  there  would 
nevertheless  be  a  certain  number  of  his  followers  and  cus- 
tomers constantly  on  the  watch  in  his  interests.  To  the 
outsider,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  a  bootleg- 
ging town  or  village  is  to  watch  the  inhabitants  watching 
the  casual  stranger,  and  trying  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  "spotter."  In  view  of  the  number 
of  local  spotters  trying  to  spot  the  spotter,  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  the  official  to  be  branded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
town  before  he  has  left  the  railway  station,  and  when  that 
happens,  his  usefulness  is  gone,  unless  he  happens  to  have  a 
fair  idea  just  who  the  bootlegger  is.  The  Government 
oflScials  are  further  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  must 
travel  in  pairs,  for  the  courts  require  two  oaths,  each 
corroborating  the  other,  before  they  will  convict. 

"Pair  of  strangers  stepped  off  the  10.40  train.  Who  are 
they?"  That  is  the  most  common  kind  of  a  message  to  be 
telephoned  about  a  bootlegging  town;  and  the  first  answer 
is,  "Spotters." 


If  that  happens  to  be  wrong,  it  does  not  matter,  but  it 
merely  serves  to  show  the  precautions  the  bootleggers  and 
their  allies  take.  It  also  shows  what  the  Englishman  and 
the  Armenian  had  to  face  when  they  packed  grips  for  the 
Western  town.  M 

"White  and  Jones  lost  out,  so  we  go  separate 
ly,"  declared  the  Armenian,  who  was  the  longer 
in  the  service. 

They  did.    They  went  on  different  days,  and 
stayed  at  different  hotels,  meeting  only  after 
dark  on  back  streets  to  exchange  observations. 
But  on  the  second  night   a    suspicious  citizen 
followed  one  of  them,  and  on  the  following  day 
their  position  was  made  plain  to  them  ;   they 
were  constantly  taunted  by 
offers  of  lemonade,  ginger  ale 
and    other    such    harmless 
beverages.       By    the    third 
night,  they  knew  the   game 
was  hopeless,  that  the  whole 
town  was  an   armed   camp 
against  them,  so  far    as  be- 
traying information  was  con- 
cerned. They  had  just  about 
recognized  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther effort,  when  the  Armen- 
ian received  a  note,  delivered 
at  night. 

"I  like  to  see  men   get   a 
sporting   chance.     Mansion  Hotel."      That   was   all    the 
message  said.     But  that  was  the  clue  the  officers  needed. 

The  Mansion  House  had  never  really  been  entitled  to  the 
name,  and  now  less  than  ever.  It  had  that  generally 
woebegone  atmosphere  which  seems  to  haunt  so  many 
village  and  small  town  hotels  in  these  days.  So  the 
Englishman  and  the  Armenian  camped  about  it  for  two 
days,  but  they  found  nothing.  In  the  end,  they  sent  a 
message  to  the  Big  Man,  and  in  time  he  arrived,  with  that 
authority  to  search  the  premises  which  he  always  possesses. 
A  thorough  search  revealed  nothing. 

Now  the  Big  Man  has  an  eye  trained  for  detail  and  he  has 
a  tenacity  which  makes  him  dangerous  to  bootleggers. 
When  a  man  thinks  he  has  him  beaten,  that  is  just  the 
time  he  should  be  the  most  careful.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Big  Man  used  his  eye  for  detail.  When  all  searching 
had  failed,  and  only  his  tenacity  remained,  he  abruptly 
noticed  that  a  certain  doorway  leading  to  the  bar-room, 
which  had  withstood  the  brushing  of  shoulders  for  a  gener- 
ation, had  required  repairs  only  of  late.  The  repairs  were 
in  the  sill,  just  above  the  lower  hinge,  and  they  were  ob- 
servable only  when  the  door  was  open.  Paint  had  been 
applied  to  conceal  the  work,  but  the  freshness  of  paint  is  a 
thing  which  is  hard  to  destroy  on  short  notice. 

"What  is  the  trouble  with  the  door?"  the  Big  Man  asked 
the  proprietor,  and  the  color  of  the  man's  countenance 
was  the  only  answer  needed. 

Where  the  Liquor  is  Hidden 

THE  following  search  revealed  a  secret  sliding  panel, 
just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm,  and  inside, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  wall,  was  the  stock  of  illicit  drink. 
In  such  a  case  as  that,  the  mere  discovery  of  Hquor  on 
the  premises  is  all  that  is  required  to  convict;  and  this 
searching  for  liquor  in  buildings  where  it  is  known  to  be, 
but  where  it  seems  not  to  be,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  battle  against  the  bootleggers.  Occasionally 
the  officials  will  drop  into  a  town  or  village  on  the  mere 
chance  of  picking  up  offenders,  but  in  the  great  bulk  of 
cases  they  have  been  invited  by  some  of  the  citizens  to 
clean  up  undesirable  conditions.  In  view  of  that,  the 
messages  received  by  the  Department  are  generally  more 
explicit  than  was  the  one  quoted  above.  The  most  of  the 
messages  are  as  definite  as  this  one,  received  from  an 
Eastern  village: 

"Frank  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  must 
be  selling  liquor.  Drunken  men  about  the  place  every 
night." 

Seeing  that  the  Exchange  is  a  public  place,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  find  the  liquor. 

At  first  thought,   it  would  seem   that  the  finding  of 


liquor  in  the  ordinary  country  or  village  hotel  would  not  be 
a  difficult  matter,  and  that  it  would  be  a  problem  which 
could  be  solved  in  an  hour  or  so  at  the  outside.  But  that 
premise  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  boot- 
legger has  anticipated  a  visit  from  the  law,  and  that  he  has 

employed  the  full  wile  of  his 
brain  to  conceal  his  stock  of 
liquor  in  some  place  where 
it  will  be  accessible  and 
where  it  will  still  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  visitor  of 
the  law. 

"Where  do  they  hide  it?" 
you  ask,  even  though  you 
may  not  be  a  prospective 
bootlegger. 

Since  the  Battle  of  the 
Bootleggers  is  one  that  is 
fluctuating  with  the  days 
and  is  constantly  bringing  in 
new  faces  and  new  figures, 
it  will  be  safe  to  betray  some 
of  the  hiding  places  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the 
past.  So,  though  you  may 
be  planning  to  enter  the 
business,  merely  as  a  sport- 
ing test  of  wits,  don't  conceal 
your  stock  in  any  of  these 
places,  for  they  are  such  old  and  well-known  hiding  grounds 
that  the  Department  does  not  hesitate  to  name  them  over. 
Illicit  liquor  has  been  found  in:  Automobile  gasoline 
tanks,  automobile  inner  tubes,  baby  carriages,  baseball 
bats  hollowed  out,  baskets  of  tomatoes,  behind  wain- 
scotting,  in  old  buckets  in  the  back  yards,  buried  under 
ground  in  the  yard,  in  bread  baked  into  loaves,  in  car- 
penters' tool  chests,  in  chicken  houses,  in  coal  oil  cans,  in 
coat  pockets  or  .sleeves  of  old  coats  hanging  in  wardrobes, 
in  furnaces,  garbage  cans,  gasoline  cans,  in  hot  water 
boilers,  in  hot  water  bottles  being  used  by  a  supposedly 
sick  person  in  bed,  in  hot  air  registers,  in  ice  houses  under 
the  sawdust,  in  the  sawdust  about  lumber  mills,  in  mat- 
tresses, in  pillows,  in  maple  syrup  tins,  in  milk  cans,  newel 
posts,  stoves,  trunks,  under  coal  in  bin,  under  false  bottom 
in  trunks,  under  the  floor,  under  verandah  posts,  under 
tables  on  shelves,  and  in  scores  of  special  hiding  places 
constructed  in  the  walls,  floors  or  ceilings  of  houses. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  bootlegger,  you  will  need  to  think 
up  something  more  clever  than  any  of  the  above,  for,  as 
the  officials  put  it,  all  those  things  are  out  of  date  and  the 
game  is  changing  every  day. 

How  the  Clue  was  Found 

TAKE  the  case  of  the  Englishman  and  the  Armenian. 
They  searched  the  premises  of  Frank  Smith  of  the 
Exchange  Hotel.  They  searched,  and  found  nothing. 
Though  a  bit  discouraged,  they  decided  to  be  sociable  and 
hang  about  the  premises. 

The  Armenian  sat  on  the  back  doorstep  and  whittled 
fragments  from  a  shingle.     He  reflected. 

Then  along  came  Sarah  Jane,  the  kitchen  maid.  She 
walked  from  a  shed  at  the  rear,  carrying  a  pail  of  potatoes. 
She  winked  at  the  Armenian,  she  giggled  a  little,  and 
muttered  as  she  hurried  past: 

"You'll  perhaps  be  having  a  drink  of  water,  Meester?" 

The  Armenian's  brain  began  to  labor.  There  was 
Sarah  Jane  carrying  potatoes  from  the  out-house;  yet  a 
half  hour  ago  he  had  seen  a  stack  of  potatoes  on  the  cellar 
floor. 

"I've  got  it,  English,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  made  another 
bolt  for  the  basement. 

Armenia  reached  the  basement,  with  a  curious  England 
at  his  heels. 

"What's  what?"  the  latter  demanded,  but  Armenia  had 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it. 

He  plunged  straight  for  the  stack  of  potatoes,  piled 
neatly  in  one  corner  of  the  basement,  and  he  began  to 
scatter  raw  food  about  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
Continued  on  page  64 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FIRST  INSTALMENTS.— TAc  writer  wak- 
ens ill  the  berth  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  to  find  that  he  has 
no    recollection    of   his    own    identity,    his   past    life    or   his 
present  whereabouts.     He  finds  that  he  is  travelling  under 
the  name  of  Jasper  Soaines,  and  sharing  his  berth  with  a 
blinded    soldier    named    Harry    Drinkwater.        The    latter 
knows  nothing  of  him.     Try  as  he  will   to  probe  into   the 
blankness,  the  only  recollection   that   he  can  grasp  is  of  a 
pair  of  dark  eyes  that  he  confures  up  in   the  darkness  of 
of  his  mind.     Fearing  that  he  may  be  in  danger 
of  some  kind,  he  refuses  to  let  those  about  him 
know   of   his  dilemma,   and   is   careful   to   avoid 
the  advances  of  a  Dr.  Averill,  who  is  interested 
in   his  case,   and   the  secretary  of   the  latter,  a 
pretty  young  girl  named  Lydia  Blair.     On  ar- 
riving in  New   York.  Drinkwater  finds  lodgings 
It  a  rooming-house  recommended  by  Lydia  Blair, 
while    Soames    goes    to    a    hotel.        A    few    days 
later,  having  tea  with  the  Averills  after  a  con- 
cert,   he    betrays    a    knowledge    of   music    which 
adds  to  the  mystery  surounding  his  identity  and 
fills  their  eyes  with  questions  he  cannot  satisfy. 
A  visit  to   the  Averills'  house   betrays  him  fur- 
ther as  a   connoisseur  of   china,   for   which   fact 
he  is  equally  at  a  loss  to  account.    Under  these 
trying      circumstances      the      ready 
sympathy  of  Mildred,  Dr.  AvcrilTs 
sister,  and  her  continued  confidence 
in  himself  win  his  admiration   and 
he    finds    himself    unwillingly    fall- 
ing in  love  with  her — an  impossible 
situation,  since   he  believes  himself 
to  be  already  in  love  with  the  un- 
known    owner    of    the    dark    eyes. 
He    hears    that    Drinkwater   is    liv- 
ing with  Dr.  Averill  and  makes   ui> 
his  mind  to  call  on  him,  but  on  ar- 
riving at  the  Averill  house  finds  it 
empty    and    the    sign    "To    Let"    in 
}ne  of  the  windows.    He  decides  to 
drop  out   of  their  lives  completely. 
Short    of   money    and   with   no    em- 
ployment   in    sight,    he    leaves     the 
hotel  and  searches  for  rooms. 


CHAPTER  XW— Continued 

WELL,  standirg  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  rf 
Eighth  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue  I  turned  this  o\;er  in  my 
mind,  considering  its  advisability. 
I  was  not  what  would  be  called  a 
praying  man.  As  to  that  I  had  not 
prayed  in  years.  I  had  sometimes 
told  myself  that  I  didn't  know  what 
prayer  was,  that  its  appeal  seemed 
to  me  illogical.  Illogical  it  seemed 
to  me  now,  in  the  sense  of  imploring 
God  to  do  what  He  wouldn't  do  of 
His  own  accord. 

So,  although  I  didn't  pray,  some- 
thing pa.ssed  through  my  mind  that 
might  have  been  prayer'sequivalent. 
As  far  as  I  can  transcribe  it  into  the 
words  which  I  did  not  use  at  the 
time  it  ran  like  this: 

"I  know  there  is  a  God.  I  know 
that  Hls  will  is  the  Supreme  law  for 
all  of  us.  Iknowthat  that  law  is  just 
and  beneficent.  It  is  not  just  and 
beneficent  for  me  to  be  standing 
here  in  the  snow  and  the  slush, 
chilled,  hungry,  with  wet  feet,  work- 
less,  and  homeless.  Consequently, 
this  is  not  His  will.  Consequently  I 
must  give  myself  to  discovering 
that  will  as  the  first  principle  of 
safety.  When  I  have  got  into  touch 
with  that  first  principle  of  safety  I 
shall  find  a  home  and  work." 

Of  this  the  immediate  result  was  that  I  did  not  return 
to  the  Barcelona.  Something  like  a  vcice — the  voice  of 
another— told  me  that  the  thread  of  flame  led  onward. 
Onward  I  drifted  then,  hardly  noticing  the  way  I  went, 
hypnotized  by  the  physical  process  of  being  on  the  move. 
It  was  just  on  and  on,  through  the  slanting  snowfall, 
through  the  patches  of  blurred  light,  with  feet  soggy,  and 
heart  soggier,  a  derelict  amid  these  hundreds  of  vehicles, 
these  thousands  of  pedestrians,  all  bound  from  somewhere 
to  .somewhere,  and  knowing  the  road  thoy  were  taking.  I 
didn't  know  the  road  I  was  taking  and  in  a  sense  I  didn't 
care.  Having  taken  up  from  sheer  impotence  the  attempt 
to  steer  my  ship  I  was  borne  along  blindly. 

When  I  lifted  my  head  to  really  look  about  me  again  I 
was  in  a  part  of  New  York  not  only  new  to  me  but  almost 
refreshing  to  the  eye.  I  mean  that  it  was  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  downtown  regions  where  the  streets  hadn't  yet 
learned  the  short  and  easy  cut  to  beauty  of  running  only 
at  right  angles.  Two  or  three  thoroughfares  focussed  in 
an  irregular  open  space,  which  I  saw  by  the  signboard  to 
bear  the  name  of  Meeting  Hou.se  Green.  There  was  no 
meeting-house  in  the  neighborhood  now,  and  probably 
Dothing  green  even  in  the  spring.    If  it  was  like  the  rest 
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A   soft   voice   close   beside   me   .said;   "Surely   it  mujit  be  possible  for  me  to  be  of  use  to  you!" 

of  New  York  it  would  be  dirty  in  winter  and  fetid  in  sum- 
mer, but  after  the  monotonous  ground-plan  of  the  uptown 
regions  its  quaintness  relieved  the  perceptions  to  a  degree 
which  the  thunder  of  the  near-by  Elevated  couldn't  do 
away  with.  Just  now  all  was  blanketed  in  white,  through 
which  drays  plunged  heavily  and  pedestrians  slipped  like 
ghosts. 

As  I  stared  about  me  my  eye  was  once  more  arrested  by 
the  magic  notice  Rooms,  though  this  time  with  the  quali- 
fying phrase,  for  gentlemen.  Rooms  for  Gentlemen!  The 
limitation  seemed  to  fit  my  needs.  It  implied  selection 
and  a  social  standard. 

'TPHE  house,  too,  was  that  oasis  in  New  York,  an  old-time 
-*■  dwelling  in  gray-painted  brick  which  progre.ss  has  not 
yet  swept  away.  Standing  where  Wapping  Street  and 
Theodora  Place  ran  together  at  a  sharp  angle  it  was  shaped 
like  a  sad-iron  or  a  ship's  prow.  The  tip  of  the  ground- 
floor  was  given  over  to  a  provision  dealer,  while  a  barber 
occupied  the  long  slit  in  the  rear.  Between  the  two  shops 
a  door  on  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  Theodora  Place  gave 
on  a  little  inset  flight  of  steps  wliioh  led  up  to  the  actual 
entrance.    The  vestibule  was  shabby,  but,  moved  by  my 


experiences  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  I  observed 
that  it  was  clean. 

The  woman  who  answered  my  ring  was  not  only  clean, 
but  neatly  dressed,  in  what  I  suppose  was  a  print  stuflf, 
and  not  only  neatly  dressed,  but  marked  by  a  faded  pretti- 
ness.  What  I  chiefly  noticed  for  the  minute  was  a  pair  of 
those  enormous  doll-blue  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  face,  as 
the  French  say— a  fleur  de  ?e<e— which  make  the  expression 
sweet  and  vacuous.  In  her  case  it  was  resignedly  mournful, 
as  if  mournfulness  was  a  part  of  her  aim  in  life.  A  single 
gas-jet  flickered  behind  her,  showing  part  of  a  hallway  in 
which  the  same  walnut  furniture  must  have  stood  for  so 
many  years  that  it  was  now  groggy  on  its  feet. 
To  my  question  about  a  room  she  replied  with  a 
sweet,  sad,  "Won't  you  step  in?" 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  wel- 
come. 

The  floor  of  the  hallway  was  cov- 
ered with  an  oilcloth  or  linoleum 
which  had  once  simulated  a  terra 
cotta  tiling  and  was  now  but  one 
remove  from  dust.  On  a  mud- 
brown  wall-paper  a  steel  engraving 
of  a  scow,  with  Age  at  the  helm  and 
Youth  peering  off  at  the  bow,  sagged 
at  an  angle  which  produced  a  cubist 
effect  in  its  relation  to  the  groggy- 
footed  hatrack.  The  doors  on  the 
left  of  the  hall  were  closed;  on  the 
right  a  graceful  stairway,  lighted  by 
a  tall  window  looking  out  on  Theo- 
dora Place,  curved  upward  to  the 
floor  above. 

At  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall 
one  of  the  closed  doors  opened,  and 
a  second  woman,  a  replica  of  the 
first,  except  for  being  older,  came 
out  and  looked  enquiring.  She  too 
was  fadedly  pretty;  she  too  was 
mournful;  she  too  was  saucer-eyed; 
she  too  was  neatly  dressed  in  a  print 
stuff. 

"This  gentleman  is  looking  for  a 
room,"  was  the  explanation,  sadly 
given,  of  my  presence. 

The  ladies  withdrew  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairway  for  a  whispered  confer- 
ence. This  finished,  the  elder  came 
back  to  where  I  stood  on  the  door- 
mat. • 

"We  generally  ask  for  references," 
she  began,  with  a  glance  at  my  sod- 
den appearance. 

"If  that's  essential,"  I  broke  in, 
"I'm  afraid  it  must  end  matters. 
I've  only  recently  come  over  from 
France,  and  I'm  a  total  stranger  in 
New  York.  I  rang  the  bell  because 
I  saw  the  notice,  and  I  liked  the  look 
of  the  house." 

As  it  happened,  the  last  was  the 
most  tactful  thing  I  could  have  said, 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  hostesses. 
Something  too  in  my  voice  and 
choice  of  words  must  have  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  gentility. 

"It's  a  nice  old  house,"  the  elder 
lady  stniled,  with  her  brave  air  of 
having  to  overcome  agony  before 
being  able  to  speak  at  all.    "It's  old- 
fashioned,  of  course,  and  horribly  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  city  nowadays;  but  my  sister  and 
I  love  it.    We've  always  lived  here  and  our  dear  father 
before  us.    He  was  Dr.  Smith  -quite  a  famous  oculist  in 
his  day  -you"  may  have  heard  of  him — ." 
"I've  heard  the  name,"  I  admitted,  politely. 
"We've  two  good  rooms  vacant  at  present;  but  if  you 
can'tgivereferences"— a  wan  smile  deprecated  the  unlady- 
like suggestion — "I'm  afraid  we  should  have  to  ask  you 
for  a  week's  rent  in  advance.    I  shouldn't  speak  of  it  if  it 
was  not  our  rule." 

WHEN  I  had  agreed  to  this  she  led  the  way  over  the 
frayed  cocoanut  matting  of  the  staircase  to  an  upper 
hallway  also  carpeted  in  pulverized  oilcloth.  With  one 
sister  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  shepherding  mo  behind 
I  was  ushered  into  a  large  prow-shaped  room  immediately 
over  the  provision  dealer,  and  smelling  faii\tly  of  raw  meat. 
I  could  have  borne  the  odor  if  the  rent  had  not  been  six 
a  week. 

"We've  another  room  just  over  this,"  the  spokeswoman 
informed  me,  "but  it's  only  half  this  size—" 

"If  it's  only  half  this  rent — " 

"It's  just  half  this  rent." 
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So,  marshalled  as  before,  I  mounted  another  stairway 
in  cocoanut  matting  to  a  slit  of  a  room  shaped  like  half 
a  ship's  prow,  with  its  single  window  placed  squintwise. 
As  the  smell  of  raw  meat  was  less  noticeable  here,  the 
squint  of  the  window  out  into  Meeting  House  Green,  and 
the  rent  so  low,  I  made  my  bargain  promptly. 
|ir  In  the  days  of  the  famous  oculist  the  room  must  have 
been  a  maid's.  It  was  still  furnished  like  a  maid's  in  a 
house  of  the  second  order.  A  rickety  iron  bedstead  sup- 
ported a  sagging  mattress  covered  with  a  cotton  counter- 
pane in  imitated  crochet-work.  A  table,  a  wash-stand,  a 
chair,  and  a  chest  of  drawers  were  perhaps  drearier  than 
they  might  have  been  because  of  the  sick  light  of  the  gas-jet. 
On  a  drab  wooden  mantelpiece,  which  enshrined  a  board 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cretonne  where  once  had  been  a 
fireplace,  stood  the  only  decoration  in  the  room,  three  large 
fungi,  painted  with  land- 
scapes. The  fungi  were  of 
the  triangular  sort  which 
grow  about  the  trunks  of 
trees.  There  was  a  big  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  mantel- 
piece, and  smaller  ones  at 
each  end,  giving  glimpses  of 
rivers  and  bays  with  castles 
on  headlands  to  one  tired  of 
the  prospect  of  Meeting 
House  Green.  Taking  the 
initiatory  three  dollars  from 
my  purse  I  bent  to  study 
these  objects  of  art. 

Once  more  the  act  was  in- 
gratiating to  my  hostesses. 

"That's  my  work,"  said 
the  little  woman  who  had 
admitted  me  to  the  house. 
Her  tone  was  one  of  shy 
pride,  of  a  kind  of  fluttered 
boastfulness. 

"My  sister's  an  artist," 
the  elder  explained,  taking 
three  one-dollar  bills  as  if 
number  didn't  matter,  but 
making  conversation  in 
order  to  count  them  sur- 
reptitiously. "She's  a  widow 
too— Mrs.  Leeming.  I'm 
Miss  Smith.  We've  had 
great  sorrows.  We  try  not 
to  complain  too  much,  but 

— "  _  y 

A  long  drawn  sigh  with  a 
quiver  in  it  said  the  rest, 
while  Mrs.  Leeming's  eyes 
spilled  tears  with  the  readi- 
ness of  a  pair  of  fountain- 
cups. 

To  escape  the  emotional  I 
returned  to  my  inspection 
of  the  landscapes  at  which  I 
was  destined  to  gaze  for 
another  two  years. 

"Are  these  studies  of — of 
Italy?"  I  asked,  for  the  sake 
of  showing  appreciation. 

Mrs.  Leeming  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  be 
faintly  indignant. 

"Oh,  no!  I  never  copy. 
I  work  only  from  imagina- 
tion. Landscapes  just  come 
to  me — and  all  different." 

Before  they  left  me  Miss 
Smith  managed  to  convey  a 
few  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  conducted  their 
house. 

"We've  three  very  refined 
gentlemen  at  present — two 
salesmen  and  a  Turkish  bath 
attendant.  One  has  to  be  so 
careful.  We  almost  never 
take  gentlemen  who  don't 
bring  a  reference;  but  in 
your  case,  Mr.  Soames  — 
well,  one  can  see."  Her  wan, 
suffering  smile  flickered  up 

for  a  minute  and  died  down.  "There's  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry, isn't  there?  We  have  taken  gentlemen  on  that, 
and  they've  never  disappointed  us." 

I  hoped  I  should  not  disappoint  them  either. 

"Now  some  young  men— well,  to  put  it  plainly,  if 
there's  liquor  we  just  have  to  ask  them  to  look  for  another 
room.  Tobacco,  with  gentlemen,  one  can't  be  too  severe 
on.  We  overlook  it,  and  try  not  to  complain  too  much. 
And,  of  course,  only  gentlemen  visitors — " 

With  my  assurance  that  I  should  do  my  utmost  to  live 
within  their  regulations  they  were  good  enough  to  leave 
me  to  my  single  chair  and  the  fungi.    Dropping  into  the 


one  and  staring  at  the  other  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
reached  the  uttermost  edge  of  the  forlorn.  I  could  bear 
the  extreme  modesty  of  this  lodging,  seeing  that  it  gave 
me  a  shelter  from  the  storm;  I  could  bear  being  hungry, 
cold,  and  wet;  I  could  beat  the  wall  of  darkness  and  blank- 
ness  that  hemmed  in  not  only  my  future  but  my  past;  what 
I  found  intolerable  was  the  sense  of  being  useless.  The 
blows  of  fate  I  could  take  with  some  equanimity;  but  not 
to  be  able  to  "make  good"  or  to  earn  a  living  cut  me  to  the 
quick  in  my  self-esteem. 

And  yet  it  was  not  that  which  in  the  end  beat  me  to  my 
knees  beside  the  bed,  to  bury  my  head  against  the  counter- 
pane of  imitation  crochet-work.  That  was  a  more  primal 
craving,  a  need  as  primal  as  thirst  or  the  desire  for  sleep. 
It  was  the  longing  for  some  sort  of  human  companionship — 


A   lone   drawn   sigh   with  a  quiver  in  it   said  the  rest,   while  Mrs.   Leeming's   eyes   spilled  ready   tears, 

for  the   gay  toleration   of  Lydia  Blair,   or  Drinkwater's 
cheerfulness,  or  Mildred  Averill's  .  .  . 

XV 

BUTjin'the  end  I  found  work,  so  why  tell  of  the  paroxysm 
of  loneliness  which  shook  me  that  night  with  a  madness? 
Never  before  had  I  known  anything  like  it,  and  nothing 
like  it  has  seized  me  since.  I  must  have  remained  on  my 
knees  for  an  hour  or  more,  largely  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  nothing  to  get  up  for.  Though  I  had  had  no  dinner  I 
didn't  want  to  eat,  and  what  else  was  there  to  do?  To  eat 
and  sleep,  to  sleep  and  eat,  that  apparently  would  be  my 


fate  tHl  my  seventeen  dollars  gave  out.  If  the  miracle 
didn't  happen  before  then — but  the  miracle  happened  not 
long  after  that,  and  this  is  how  it  came  to  pass. 

I  got  up  and  crept  supperless  to  bed.  There  I  slept  with 
the  merciful  soundness  of  fatigue,  wakened  by  the  crashing 
past  my  window  of  an  Elevated  train  to  a  keen  sunny 
morning,  with  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  zest  of  new  life. 
As  I  washed  I  could  hear  my  neighbor  washing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition.  The  partition  was  in  fact  so 
thin  that  I  had  heard  all  his  movements  since  he  got  out 
of  bed.  The  making  of  one  man's  toilet  taking  about  the 
same  amount  of  time  as  that  of  another  man  in  similar 
conditions  we  met  at  the  doors  of  our  respective  rooms  as 
we  emerged  to  go  downstairs. 

I  looked  at  him;  he  looked  at  me.  With  what  he  saw  I 
am  not  concerned;  I  saw  a  stocky,  broad-shouldered  indi- 
vidual, with  smooth  black 
hair,  solemn  black  eyes, 
bushy  black  eyebrows,  a 
clean-shaven  skin  so  dark 
that  shaving  could  not  ob- 
literate the  trace  of  hair,  and 
a  general  air  of  friendliness. 
Putting  on  the  good-mixer 
voice,  which  was  not  natural 
to  me,  but  which  I  could  as- 
sume for  a  brief  spurt,  I 
said: 

"Say,  I  wonder  if  you 
could  advise  a  fellow  where 
to  get  a  breakfast?  Only 
breezed  in  last  night — " 

Between  working  people 
there  is  always  that  cama- 
raderie I  had  already  noticed 
in  Drinkwater  and  Lydia 
Blair,  and  which  springs 
from  the  knowledge  that 
where  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.  While  I  cannot 
say  that  my  companion 
viewed  me  with  the  spon- 
taneous recognition  he 
would  have  accorded  to  a 
man  of  his  own  class  he  saw 
enough  to  warrant  him  in 
giving  me  his  sympathy. 
The  man  of  superior  station 
down  on  his  luck  is  not 
granted  the  full  rights  of  the 
stratum  to  which  he  has 
descended;  but  even  when 
an  object  of  suspicion  he  is 
not  one  of  hostility.  Be- 
tween moral  bad  luck  and 
sheer  fortuitous  calamity 
the  line  is  not  strictly  drawn ; 
and  wherever  there  is  need 
there  is  a  free  inclination  to 
meet  it. 

"I'm  on  my  way  to  my 
breakfast  now,"  my  neigh- 
bor said,  after  sizing  me  up 
witl?  a  second  glance.  "Why 
don't  you  come  along?  It's 
not  much  of  a  place  to  look 
at,"  he  continued,  as  I 
followed  him  downstairs, 
"but  the  grub  isn't  bad. 
Most  of  the  places  around 
here  are  punk." 

Within  ten  minutes'  time 
I  found  myself  in  a  little 
eating-place  that  must  once 
have  been  the  cellar-kitchen 
of  a  dwelling  house,  sitting 
at  a  bare  deal  table,  opposite 
this  man  whom  I  had  nevel- 
seen  before  that  morning. 

"Don't  take  bacon,"  he 
advised,  when  I  had  ordered 
bacon  and  eggs,  "it'll  be 
punk.  Take  ham.  Coffee'l 
be  punk  too.  Better  stick  to 
tea." 

Having  given  me  these 
counsels  he  proceeded  with 
those  short  and  simple  annals  of  his  history,  which 
I  had  already  found  to  be  the  usual  form  of  self-introduc- 
tion. An  Englishman,  a  Cornishman,  he  had  been  twenty 
years  in  America.  He  was  married  and  had  a  family, 
but  preferred  to  live  in  New  York  while  he  maintained 
his  household  in  Chicago. 

"Married  Ufe  is  punk,"  was  his  summing  up.  "Got  the 
best  little  wife  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  three  fine  kids, 
a  boy  and  two  girls — but  I  couldn't  come  it." 

Continued  on  page  59 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

.  EXT  morning  I  came  out  of  the  hut 
in  time  to  see  Mr.  Shaw  and  his 
companions  in  duress  led  forth  from 
the  sleeping  quarters  which  they  had 
shared  with  their  captors.  They 
were  moored  as  before  to  a  palm  tree, 
by  a  rope  having  a  play  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  their  hands 
unbound  while  they  made  a 
hasty  breakfast  under  the  eye 
of  a  watchful  sentinel.  Then 
their  wrists  were  tied  again, 
not  painfully,  but  with  a  firm- 
ness which  made  any  slipping 
of  their  bonds  impossible. 
While  the  pirates  were  breakfasting  a  spirited  dispute 
took  place  among  them  as  to  who  should  go  to  the  treasure 
cave  and  who  stay  in  camp  to  guard  the  prisoners.  Slinker 
and  Horny  urged  with  justice  that  as  they  had  missed 
all  the  excitement  of  the  preceding  day  it  was  their  turn 
to  visit  the  cave.  There  not  only  the  probable  rapture 
of  exhuming  the  chest  awaited  them,  but  the  certain 
privilege  of  inspecting  "the  Bones."  This  ghastly  relic 
seemed  to  exercise  an  immense  fascination  upon  their 
imaginations,  fascinatio  not  unmingled  with  supersti- 
tious dread.  The  right  to  see  the  Bones,  then,  Slinker 
and  Horny  passionately  claimed.  Tony  supported 
them,  and  it  ended  with  Chris  and  Captain  Magnus 
being  told  off  as  our  guards  for  the  morning. 

At  this  Chris  raised  a  feeble  lamentation,  but  he  was 
evidently  a  person  whose  objections  nobody  was  accustomed 
to  heed.  Captain  Magnus,  who  might  with  plausibility 
have  urged  claims  superior  to  those  of  all  the  rest,  assented 
to  the  arrangement  with  a  willingness  which  filled  me  with 
boding.  I  had  caught  his  restless,  furtive  eye  fixed  gloat- 
ingly upon  me  more  than  once.  I  saw  that  he  was  aware 
of  my  terror,  and  exulted  in  it,  and  took  a  feline  pleasure 
in  playing  me,  as  it  were,  and  letting  me  realize  by  slow 
degrees  what  his  power  over  me  would  be  when  he  chose 
finally  to  exert  it.  My  best  hope  for  the  present,  once 
the  merciful  and  prudent  Tony  was  out  of  sight,  lay  in 
this  disposition  of  my  tormentor  to  sit  quiescent  and  antici- 
pate the  future.  Nevertheless,  in  leaving  the  cabin  I  had 
slipped  into  my  blouse  a  small  penknife  which  I  had 
found  in  Aunt  Jane's  bag.  It  was  quite  new,  and  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  blades  were  keen.  My  own  large 
sheath-knife  and  my  revolver  I  had  been  deprived  of  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  thoughtful  Magnus.  I  had  surren- 
dered them  unprotestingly,  fearful  of  all  things  that  my 
possessions  might  be  ransacked  and  Peter's  diary,  though 
hidden  with  much  art  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  be  brought 
to  light.  For  I  might  yet  sell  the  secret  of  the  Island 
Queen  at  a  price  which  should  redeem  us  all. 

Unobtrusively  clutching  for  comfort  at  the  pen-knife 
in  my  blouse  I 
watched  the  depart- 
ure of  the  pirates,  in- 
cluding my  protector 
Tony.  They  had 
taken  Mr.  Tubbs 
with  them,  although 
he  iad  magnani- 
mously offered  to  re- 
main behind  and  help 
guard  the  camp.  Ev- 
idently his  experience 
of  the  previous  day 
hadnotfllledhimwith 
confidence  in  his  new 
friends.  It  might  be 
quite  possible  that  he 
intended,  if  left  be- 
hind, to  turn  his  coat 
again  and  assist  us  in 
a  break  for  liberty. 
If  so,  he  was  defeated 
by  the  perspicacious 
Tony,  who  observed 
that  when  he  found  a 
pal  that  suited  him 
as  well  as  Wash  tubs 
he  liked  to  keep  him 
under  his  own  eye. 
With  a  spade  over  his 
shoulder,  and  many 
a  dubious  glance 
Mr.  Tubbs  followed 
he  file  into  the 
woods. 

Aunt  Jane  had  a 


Synopsis  of  Previous  Instalments 

Virginia  Harding  finds  that  her  wealthy  and  irrespon- 
sible Aunt  Jane  is  financing  a  party  to  go  to  Leeward 
Island,  near  Panama,  in  search  of  treasure,  the  secret  of 
which  is  known  only  to  Miss  Higglesby-Browne,  an  Eng- 
lifh  wo-man  of  strong  character.  She  sets  out  in  pursuit 
and  just  makes  the  boat  in  time  to  go  along.  In  'the 
party  she  finds  a  handsome  young  Englishman  named  Vane 
and  a  Scotchman,  Dugald  Shaw,  an  explorer  by  profes- 
sion, who  is  in  charge.  They  reach  the  Island  and  start 
the  search.  Miss  Higglesby-Browne  forces  Virginia  to 
sign  a  paper  renouncing  all  share  in  the  treasure  when 
it  is  recovered.  Vane  protests,  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
give  their  consent.  Virginia  then  starts  to  explore  the 
island  on  her  own  account,  and  »he  visits  a  cave  alone 
where  the  men  of  the  party  have  been  excavating  and 
stays  so  long  that  she  finds  herself  trapped  by  the  tide 
and  is  rescued  by  Dugald  Shaw.  Later  she  finds  in  the 
cabin  of  a  i>artly  submerged'  yacht  the  diary  of  a  man 
who  had  been  there  before  them  and  had  located  the 
treasure.  Before  she  divulges  the  information,  a  band  of 
ruffians,  brought  to  the  island  by  Captain  Magnu-.,  a 
member  of  the  party,  pounce  upon  them  and  make  them 
prisoners.  Magnus  and  two  of  the  freebooters  go  off  in 
search  of  the  cave  and  find  a  skeleton  holding  two  bags 
of  doubloons.  They  decide  the  rest  of  the  treasure  must  be 
buried  and  resolve   to  go  back   next  day  and  dig  for  it. 


bad  headache,  and  as  nobody  objected  she  had  remained 
in  the  cabin.  Miss  Browne  and  I  had  been  informed  by 
Tony  that  we  might  do  as  we  liked  so  long  as  we  did  not 
attempt  to  leave  the  clearing.  Already  Violet  had  taken 
herself  to  a  camp-chair  in  the  shade  and  was  reading  a 
work  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  the  Involute  Spirality  of  the 
Immaterial."  Except  for  the  prisoners  tied  to  the  palm 
tree,  the  camp  presented  superficially  a  scene  of  peace. 
Cookie  busied  himself  with  a  great  show  of  briskness  in 
his  kitchen.  Because  of  the  immense  circumspection  of 
his  behavior  he  was  being  allowed  a  considerable  degree 
of  freedom.  He  served  his  new  masters  apparently  as 
he  had  served  us,  but  enveloped  in  a  portentous  silence. 
"Yes,  sah — no,  sah,"  were  the  only  words  which  Cookie 
in  captivity  had  been  heard  to  utter.  Yet  from  time  to 
time  I  had  caught  a  glance  of  dark  significance  from 
Cookie's  rolling  eye,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  loyal,  and  that 
this  enforced  servitude  to  the  unkempt  fraternity  of  pirates 
was  a  degradation  which  touched  him  to  the  quick. 

I  had  followed  the  example  of  Miss  Higglesby-Browne 
as  regards  the  camp-chair  and  the  book.  What  the  book 
was  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  perused  it  with  an 
appearance  of  profound  abstraction  which  I  hoped  might 
discourage  advances  on  the  part  of  Captain  Magnus. 
Also  I  made  sure  that  the  penknife  was  within  easy  reach. 
Meanwhile  my  ears,  and  at  cautious  intervals  my  eyes, 
kept  me  informed  of  the  movements  of  our  guards. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  two  rufl^ans,  lethargic  after 
an  enormous  breakfast,  lay  about  idly  in  the  shade  and 
smoked.     As  I  listened  to  their  lazy,  fragmentary  conversa- 
tion vast  gulfs  of  mental  vacuity  seemed  to  open  before 
I  wondered  whether  after  all  wicked  people  were 
just  stupid  people — and  then 
I  thought  of  Aunt  Jane — who 
was  certainly  not  wicked — 

As  the  heat  increased  a  voice 
of    lamentation    broke    from 
Chris.       He    was    dry — dry 
enough  to  drink  up  the  con- 
demned ocean.    No,  he  didn't 
want  spring  water,  which 
Cookie  obsequiously  tendered 
him,    he    wanted    a    drink — 
wouldn't  anybody  but  a  fool 
nigger    know    that? 
There  was  plenty  of 
the  real  stuff  aboard 
the  schooner,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  "ad- 
jective" island.  Why 
had   they,   with   in- 
credible lack  of  fore- 
thought, brought 
along  nothing  but 
their  pocket  flasks? 
Why     hadn't     they 
sent     the    adjective 
nigger  back  for  more? 
Where  was  the  bottle 
or  two  that  had  been 
rooted  out  last  night 
from  the  medical 
stores?  Empty?  Ev- 
ery  last   drop  gone 
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down  somebody's  greedy 
gullet?  The  adjectives  came 
thick  and  fast  as  Chris  hurl- 
ed the  bottle  into  the  bay, 
where  it  swam  bobbingly 
upon  the  ripples.  Captain 
Magnus  agreed  with  the 
gist  of  Chris's  remarks,  but 
deprecated,  in  a  truly  philo- 
sophical spirit,  their  unpro- 
fitable heat.  There  wasn't 
any  liquor,  so  what  was  the 
good  of  making  an  adjective 
row?  Hadn't  he  endured 
the  equivalent  of  Chris's 
present  sufferings  for  weeks? 
He  was  biding  his  time,  he 
was.  Plenty  of  drink  by  and 
by,  plenty  of  all  that  makes 

life  soft  and  easy.  He  bet  there  wouldn't  many  hit  any 
higher  spots  than  him.  He  bet  there  was  one  little  girl  that 
would  be  looked  on  as  lucky,  in  case  she  was  a  good  little 
girl  and  encouraged  him  to  show  his  natural  kindness. 
And  I  was  favored  with  a  blood-curdling  leer  from  across 
the  camp,  of  which  I  had  put  as  much  as  possible  between 
myself  and  the  object  of  my  dread. 

BUT   now,    like  a   huge    black    Ganymede,    appeared 
Cookie,  bearing  cups  and  a  large  stone  crock. 

"It  suhtinly  am  a  fact,  Mistah  Chris,  sah,"  said  Cookie, 
"dat  dey  is  a  mighty  unspirituous  fluidity  'bout  dis  yere 
spring  watah.  Down  war  I  is  come  from  no  pussons 
of  de  Four  Hund'ed  ain't  eveh  'customed  to  partake  of 
such.  But  the  sassiety  I  has  been  in  lately  round  dis  yere 
campaint  of  theconvivialousordah;  ole  Cookie  had  to  keep 
it  dark  dat  he  got  his  li'le  drop  o'  comfort  on  de  side.  Dis 
yere's  only  home-made  stuff,  sah.  'Taint  what  I  could 
offah  to  a  gennulman  if  so  be  I  is  got  the  makin's  of  a 
genuwine  old-style  julep  what  is  de  beverage  of  de  fust 
fam'lies.  But  bein'  as  it  is,  it  am  mighty  coolin'  sah, 
and  it  got  a  li'le  kick  to  it — not  much,  but  jes'  'bout 
enough  to  make  a  gennelmun  feel  lak  he  is  one." 

Cookie's  tones  dripped  humility  and  propitiation.  He 
offered  the  brimming  cup  cringingly  to  the  pale-eyed, 
red-nosed  Chris,  who  reached  for  it  with  alacrity,  drank 
deep,  smacked  his  lips  meditatively,  and  after  a  moment 
passed  the  cup  back. 

"'Taint  so  worse,"  he  said  approvingly.  "Anyhow, 
it's  drinkV 

Magnus  suddenly  began  to  laugh  and  slap  his  knee. 

"S'elp  me,  it's  the  same  dope  that  laid  out  the  Honor- 
able!" he  chortled.     "Here,  darky,  let's  have  a  swig  of  it!" 

Cookie  complied,  joining  respectfully  in  the  captain's 
mirth. 

"I  guess  you-all  is  got  stronger  haids  den  dat  young 
gennelmun!"  he  remarked.  "Dis  yere  ole  niggah  has  help 
hisself  mighty  freely  and  dat  Prohibitionist  Miss  Harding 
ain't  eveh  found  it  out.  Fac'  is,  it  am  puffeckly  harmless 
'cept  when  de  haid  is  weak." 

False,  false  Cookie!  Black  brother  in  perfidy  to  Mr. 
Tubbs!  One  friend  the  less  to  be  depended  on  if  a  chance 
for  freedom  ever  came  to  us!  A  hot  flush  of  surprise  and 
anger  dyed  my  cheeks,  and  I  felt  the  indignant  pang  of 
faith  betrayed.,  I  had  been  as  sure  of  Cookie's  devotion 
as  of  Crusoe's — which  reminded  me  that  the  little  dog 
had  not  returned  to  camp  since  he  fled  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  vengeful  captain. 

Cookie  refilled  the  pirate's  cups,  and  set  the  crock 
beside  them  on  the  ground. 

"In  case  you  gennelmun  feels  yo'  selfs  a  li'le  thursty 
later  on,"  he  remarked.  He  was  retiring,  when  Captain 
Magnus  called  to  him. 

"Blackie,  this  ain't  bad.     It's  coolin'  but  thiti 
nice  ladylike  sort  of  drink,  1  should  say.     Suppose  you 
take  a  swig  over  to  Miss  Jinny  there  with  my  compliments 
-   I'm  one  to  always  treat  a  lady  generous  if  she  gives  me 
half  a  chance." 

OBEDIENTLY  Cookie  ha.stened  for  another  cup,  set 
it  on  a  tray  and  approached  me  with  his  old-time 
ornate  manner.  I  faced  him  witli  a  withering  look,  but, 
unmindful,  he  bowed,  presenting  me  the  cup,  and  inter- 
posing his  bulky  person  between  me  and  the  deeply- 
quaffing  pirates.  At  the  same  time  his  voice  reached  me, 
pitched  in  a  low  and  anxious  key. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd's  sake.  Miss  Jinny,  spill  it  out!  It  am 
mighty  powerful  dope -it  done  fumented  twice  as  long 
as  befo' — it  am  boun'  to  give  dat  trash  de  blind-staggahs 
sho'tly!" 

Instantly  I  understood,  and  a  thrill  of  relief    nd  of  hope 
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inexpressible  shot  through  me.  I  raised  to  the  troubled 
black  face  a  glance  which  I  trust  was  eloquent — it  must 
needs  have  been  to  express  the  thankfulness  I  felt.  Cookie 
responded  with  a  solemn  and  convulsive  wink — and  I  put 
the  cup  to  my  lips  and  after  a  brief  parade  of  drinking 
passed  it  back  to  Cookie,  spilling  its  contents  on  the 
ground  en  route. 

Cookie  retired  with  his  tray  in  his  most  impressive 
cake-walk  fashion,  and  in  passing  announced  to  Captain 
Magnus  that  "Miss  Jinny  say  she  mos'  suhtinly  obligated 
to  de  gennelmun  fo'  de  refreshment  of  dis  yere  acidulous 
beverage."  Which  bare-faced  mendacity  provoked  a  loud 
roar  of  amusement  from  the  sentinels,  who  were  still 
sampling  the  cooling  contents  of  the  stone  crock. 

"Learning  to  like  what  I  do  already,  hey?"  guffawed 
the  captain,  and  he  called  on  Chris  to  drain  another  cup 
with  him  to  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

For  a  leaden-footed  eternity,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  oscillated, 
longing  for,  yet  dreading,  the  signs  that  Cookie's  powerful 
dope  had  begun  to  work  upon  our  guards — 

And  then  suddenly  time,  which  had  dragged  so  slowly, 
appeared  to  gallop,  and  the  morning  to  be  fleeing  past,  so 
that  every  wave  that  broke  upon  the  beach  was  the  foot- 
falls of  the  returning  pirates.  Long,  long  before  that 
thirsty,  garrulous  pair  grew  still  and  torpid  their  com- 
panions must  return — And  I  saw  Cookie,  his  stratagem 
discovered,  dangling  from  a  convenient  tree. 

GRADUALLY  the  rough,  disjointed  talk  of  the  sailors 
began  to  languish.  Covertly  watching,  I  saw  that 
Chris's  head  had  begun  to  droop.  His  body,  propped 
comfortably  against  a  tree,  sagged  a  little.  The  hand 
that  held  the  cup  was  lifted,  stretched  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  enticing  jar,  then  forgetting  its  errand  fell  heavily. 
After  a  few  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  eyelids  and  uneasy 
grunts,  Chris  slumbered. 

Captain  Magnus  was  of  tougher  fibre.  But  he  grew 
silent  and  there  was  a  certain  meal-sack  limpness  about 
his  attitude.  His  dulled  eyes  stared  dreamily.  All  at 
once  with  a  jerk  he  roused  himself,  turned  over,  and 
administered  to  the  sleeping  Chris  a  prod  with  his  large 
boot. 

"Hey,  there,  wake  up!  What  right  you  got  to  be  asleep 
at  the  switch?"     But  Chris  only  breathed  more  heavily. 

Captain  Magnus  himself  heaved  a  tremendous  yawn, 
settled  back  in  greater  comfort  against  his  sustaining  tree, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  I  waited,  counting  the  seconds  by 
the  beating  of  the  blood  in  my  ears.  In  the  background 
Cookie  hovered  apprehensively.  Plainly  he  would  go  on 
hovering  unless  loud  snores  from  the  pirates  gave  him 
assurance.  For  myself,  I  sat  fingering  my  penknife, 
wondering  whether  I  ought  to  rush  over  and  plunge  it 
into  the  sleepers'  throats.  This  would  be  heroic  and 
practical,  but  unpleasant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  merely 
tried  to  free  the  prisoners  and  Captain  Magnus  woke, 
what  then?  The  palm  where  they  were  tied  was  a  dozen 
yards  from  me,  much  nearer  to  the  guards,  and  within 
range  of  even  their  most  languid  glance.  Beyond  the 
prisoners  was  Miss  Browne,  glaring  uncomprehendingly 
over  the  edge  of  her  book.  There  was  no  help  in  Miss 
Browne. 

I  left  my  seat  and  stole  on  feet  which  seemed  to  stir 
every  leaf  and  twig  to  loud  complaint  toward  the  captive 
pair;  Tense,  motionless,  with  burning  eyes,  they  waited. 
There  was  a  movement  from  Captain  Magnus;  he  yawned, 
turned  and  muttered.  I  stood  stricken,  my  heart  beating 
with  loud  thumps  against  my  ribs.  But  the  captain's 
eyes  remained  closed. 

"Virginia — quick,  Virginia!"  Dugald  Shaw  was  stretch- 
ing out  his  bound  hands  to  me,  and  I  had  dropped  on 
my  knees  before  him  and  begun  to  cut  at  the  knotted 
cords.  They  were  tough,  strong  cords,  and  I  hacked 
them  feverishly — 

Then  something  bounded  across  the  clearing  and  flung 
itself  upon  me.  Crusoe,  of  course! — and  wild  with  the 
joy  of  reunion.  I  strangled  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  with 
one  hand  tried  to  thrust  him  off  while  I  cut  through  the 
rope  with  the  other. 

"Down,  Crusoe!"  I  kept  desperately  whispering.  But 
Crusoe  was  unused  to  whispered  orders.  He  kept  bound- 
ing up  on  me,  intent  to  fulfil  an  unachieved  ambition  of 
licking  my  ear.  Cuthbert  Vane  tried,  under  his  breath, 
to  lure  him  away.  But  Crusoe's  emotions  were  all  for 
me,  and  swiftly  becoming  uncontrollable  they  burst  forth 
in  a  volley  of  shrill  yelps. 

ALOUD  cry  answered  them.  It  came  from  Captain 
Magnus,  who  had  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  was 
staggering  across  the  clearing.  One  hand  was  groping 
at  his  belt — it  was  flourished  in  the  air  with  the  gleam 
of  a  knife  in  it — and  staggering  and  shouting  the  captain 
came  on. 

"Ah,  you  would,  would  you?  I'll  teach  you — but  first 
I  settle  him,  the  porridge-eatin'  Scotch  swine — " 

The  reeling  figure  with  the  kn  fe  was  right  above  me. 
I  sprang  up,  in  my  hand  the  little  two-inch  weapon  which 
was  all  I  had  for  my  defense — and  Dugald  Shaw's.  There 
were  loud  cries  in  my  ears,  the  shouting  of  men,  and  a 
shrill  continuous  note  which  I  have  since  realized  came 
from  the  lungs  of  Miss  Higglesby-Browne.     Magnus  made 


a  lunge  forward — the  arm  with  the  knife  descended.  I 
caught  it — wrenched  at  it  frantically — striving  blindly 
to  wield  my  little  penknife,  whether  or  not  with  deadly 
intent  I  don't  know  to  this  day.  He  turned  on  me 
savagely,  and  the  penknife  was  whirled  from  my  hand  as 
he  caught  my  wrist  in  a  terrible  clutch. 

All  I  remember  after  that  is  the  terrible  steely  grip  of 
the  captain's  arms  and  a  face  flushed,  wild-eyed,  horrible, 
that  was  dlose  to  mine  and  inevitably  coming  closer, 
though  I  fought  and  tore  at  it — of  hot,  feverish  lips  whose 
touch  I  knew  would  scorch  me  to  the  soul — and  then  I 
was  suddenly  free,  and  falling,  falling,  a  long  way  through 
darkness. 

XIX 

MY  first  memory  is  of  voices,  and  after  that  I  was  shot 
swiftly  out  of  a  tunnel  from  an  immense  distance 
and  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  same  world  which  I  had 
left  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  past.  Faces,  at  first 
very  large,  by  and  by  adjusted  themselves  in  a  proper 
perspective  and  became  quite  recognizable  and  familiar. 
There  were  Aunt  Jane's,  very  tearful,  and  Miss  Higglesby- 
Browne's,  very  glum,  and  the  Honorable  Cuthbert's,  very 
anxious  and  a  little  dazed,  and  Cookie's,  very,  very  black. 
The  face  of  Dugald  Shaw  I  did  not  see,  for  the  quite  intel- 
ligible reason  that  I  was  lying  with  my  head  upon  his 
shoulder. 

As  soon  as  I  realized  this  I  sat  up  jerkily,  while  every- 
one exclaimed  at  once,  "There,  she's  quite  all  right — see 
how  her  color  is  coming  back!" 

People  kept  Aunt  Jane  from  fiinging  herself  upon  me 
and  soothed  her  into  calm  while  I  found  out  what  had 
happened.  The  penknife  that  I  had  lost  in  my.  struggle 
with  Captain  Magnus  had  fallen  at  the  Scotchman's 
feet.  Wrenching  himself  free  of  his  all  but  severed  bonds 
he  had  seized  the  knife,  slashed  through  the  rope  that 
held  him  to  the  tree,  and  flung  himself  on  Captain  Magnus. 
It  was  a  brief  struggle — a  fist  planted  neatly  on  the  ruflian's 
jaw  had  ended  it,  and  the  captain,  half  dazed  from  his 
potations,  went  down  limply. 

Meanwhile  Cookie  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  flour- 
ishing a  kitchen  knife,  though  intending  it  for  no  more 
bloody  purpose  than  the  setting  free  of  Cuthbert  Vane. 
Throughout  the  fray  Chris  slumbered  undisturbed,  and 
he  and  the  unconscious  Magnus  were  now  reposing  side 
by  side,  until  they  should  awake  to  find  themselves  neatly 
trussed  up  with  Cookie's  clotheslines. 

But  my  poor,  brave  Crusoe  dragged  a  broken  leg,  from 
a  kick  bestowed  on  him  by  Captain  Magnus,  at  whom  he 
had  flown  valiantly  in  my  defense. 

So  far  so  good;  we  had  signally  defeated  our  two  guards, 
and  the  camp  was  ours.  But  what  about  the  pirates 
who  were  still  in  the  cave  and  would  shortly  be  returning 
from  it?  They  were  three  armed  and  sturdy  ruffians,  not 
to  include  Mr.  Tubbs,  whose  habits  were  strictly  non- 
combative.     It  would  mean  a  battle  to  the  death. 

Our  best  hope  would  be  to  wait  in  ambush  behind  the 
trees  of  the  clearing — I  mean  for  Dugald  Shaw  and  Cuth- 
bert Vane  to  do  it — and  shoot  down  the  unsuspecting 
pirates  as  they  returned.  This  desperate  plan,  which  so 
unpleasantly  resembled  murder,  cast  gloom  on  every  brow. 

"It's  the  women,  lad,"  said  the  Scotchman  in  a  low 
voice  to  Cuthbert.  "It's — it's  V.rginia."  And  Cuthbert 
heavily  assented. 

Seeing  myself  as  the  motif  of  such  slaughter  shocked 
my  mind  suddenly  back  to  clearness. 

"Oh,"  I  cried,  "not  that!  Why  not  surprise  them  in 
the  cave,  and  make  them  stay  there?  One  man  could 
guard  the  entrance  easily — and  afterwards  we  could  build 
it  up  with  logs  or  something." 

Everybody  stared. 

"A  remarkably  neat  scheme,"  said  Mr.  Shaw,  "but 
impossible  of  application,  I'm  afraid,  because  none  of  us 
knows  where  to  find  the  cave." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  know!" 


THERE  was  a  lengthy 
silence.  People  looked 
at  each  other,  and  their 
eyes  said.  This  has  been  too 
much  for  her. 

"I  know,"  I  impatiently 
repeated.  "I  can  take  you 
straight  there.  I  found  the 
tombstone  before  Mr.  Tubbs 
did,  and  the  cave  too.  Come, 
let's  not  waste  time.  We 
must  hurry — they'll  be  get- 
ting back!" 

Amazement,  still  more 
than  half  incredulous,  surg- 
ed round  me.  Then  Mr. 
Shaw  said  rapidly: 

"You're  right.  Yes,  if  you 
have  found  the  cave,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  jthem  shut  up  in  it. 
We  must  movef ast  —  per- 


haps we're  too  late  already.  If  they  have  found  the  chest 
they  may  by  now  be  starting  for  camp  with  the  first  load 
of  doubloons." 

Again  I  shook  my  head. 

"TThey  haven't  found  the  gold,"  I  assured  him. 

The  astonished  faces  grew  more  anxious.  "It  sho'  have 
told  on  li'le  Miss  Jinny's  brain,"  muttered  Cookie  to 
himself. 

"They  haven't  found  the  gold,"  I  reiterated  with  em- 
phasis, "because  the  gold  is  not  in  the  cave.  Don't  ask 
me  how  I  know,  because  there  isn't  time  to  tell  you.  There 
was  no  gold  there  but  the  two  bags  that  the  pirates  brought 
back  last  night.     The — the  skeleton  moved  it  all  out." 

"My  Lawd!"  groaned  Cookie,  staggering  backward. 

"Virginia!  I  had  no  idea  you  were  superstitious!" 
quavered  Aunt  Jane. 

"I  say,  do  take  some  sleeping  tablets  or  something  and 
quiet  your  nerves!"  implored  Cuthbert  with  the  tenderest 
solicitude. 

In  my  exasperation  I  stamped  my  foot. 

"And  while  we  are  arguing  here  the  pirates  may  be 
starting  back  to  camp!  And  then  we'll  have  to  kill  them 
and  go  home  and  give  ourselves  up  to  be  hanged!  Please, 
please,  come  with  me  and  let  me  show  you  that  I  know!" 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  intent  face  of  Dugald  Shaw. 

"All  right,"  he  said  tersely.  "I  think  you  do  know. 
How  and  what,  we'll  find  out  later."  Rapidly  he  made 
his  plan,  got  together  the  things  needful  for  its  execution, 
looked  to  the  bonds  of  the  still  dazed  and  drowsy  prisoners, 
posted  Cookie  in  their  neighborhood  with  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  commanded  Aunt  Jane  to  dry  her  tears  and  look  after 
Miss  Higglesby-Browne,  who  had  dismayed  everyone  by 
most  inopportunely  toppling  over  in  a  perfectly  genuine 
swoon. 

THEN  th  Scotchman,  Cuthbert  Vane  and  I  set  off 
through  the  woods.  The  men  were  heavily  armed, 
and  I  had  recovered  my  own  little  revolver  and  restored 
it  to  my  belt.  Mr.  Shaw  had  seen  to  this,  and  had  said 
tome,  very  quietly: 

"You  know,  Virginia,  if  things  don't  go  our  way,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  use  it — on  yourself." 

And  I  nodded  assentingly. 

We  went  in  silence  through  the  green  hush  of  the  woods, 
moving  in  single  file.  My  place  as  guide  was  in  the  van, 
but  Mr.  Shaw  deposed  me  from  it  and  went  ahead  himself, 
while  Cuthbert  Vane  brought  up  the  near.  No  one  spoke, 
even  to  whisper.  I  guided  Dugald  Shaw,  when  needful, 
by  a  light  touch  upon  the  arm.  Our  enterprise  was  one 
of  utmost  danger.  At  any  moment  we  might  hear  the 
steps  and  voices  of  the  returning  pirates.  Thus  fore- 
warned, we  might  of  course  retreat  into  the  woods  and  let 
them  pass,  ourselves  unseen.  But  then,  what  of  those 
whom  we  had  left  in  camp?  Could  we  leave  them  unde- 
fended to  the  vengeance  of  Captain  Magnus?  No,  if  we 
met  the  pirates  it  was  their  lives  or  ours — and  I  recall  with 
incredulity  my  resolution  to  imbed  five  of  my  six  bullets 
in  a  pirate  before  I  turned  the  sixth  upon  myself.  I 
reflected  with  satisfaction  that  five  bullets  should  be  a 
fatal  dose  to  any  pirate  unless  an  exceptionally  tough  one. 
And  I  hoped  he  would  not  be  tough — 

But  I  tell  myself  with  shudders  that  it  was  not  I,  but 
some  extraordinary  recrudescence  of  a  primitive  self,  that 
indulged  these  lethal  gloatings. 

No  steps  but  our  own,  no  voices  but  the  birds',  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  woods.  We  moved  onward  swiftly,  and 
presently  the  noise  of  the  sea  came  to  us  with  the  sudden 
loudness  that  I  remembered.  I  paused,  signalled  caution 
to  my  cornpanions,  and  crept  on. 

We  passed  the  grave,  and  I  saw  that  the  vines  had  been 
torn  aside  again,  and  that  the  tombstone  was  gone.  We 
came  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  I  pointed  silently 
downward  along  the  ledge  to  the  angle  in  which  lay  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  My  breath  came  quickly,  for  at  any 
instant  a  head  might  be  thrust  forth  from  the  opening. 
Already  the  sun  was  mounting  toward  the  zenith.  The 
noontide  heat  and  stillness  was  casting  its  drow.  y  spell 
upon  the  island.  The  air  seemed  thicker,  the  breeze  more 
languid.  And  all  this  mealtime — and  the  thoughts  of 
hungry  pirates  turning  toward  camp. 

My  hope  was  that  they  were  still  pre- 
occupied with  the  fruitless  search  in  the 
cave. 
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R.  SHAW  and  Cuth- 
bert dropped  down 
upon  the  ledge.    Though 
under  whispered  orders  t ) 
retreat  I  could  not,  but 
hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  eager  and  breathless. 
Then  with  a  bound  the 
men  were  beside  me.  Mr. 
Shaw   caught   my   hand, 
and  we  rushed  together 
into  the  woods. 
A  quake,  a  roar,  a  shower  of  flying  rocks. 
It  was  over — the  dynamite  had  done  its 
work,  whether  successfully  or  not  remained 
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A  Few  Stories  About  a  Spectacular  Figure  in  Finance 
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'OU  can  call  a  man  a  plunger,  or  you  can  call 
him  an  incurable  optimist.  Given  a  vigorous 
personality  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  viewpoint. 
To  the  friendly  heart  it  is  optimism,  to  the  over- 
cautious or  unfeeling  it  is  mere  reckless  plunging. 

If  the  word  plunger  is  used  in  this  article,  it  is  used  from 
neither  viewpoint,  but  merely  because  it  carries  with  it  a 
certain  picturesqueness  that  is  lacking  in  that  other 
much-abused  word.  Perhaps  also  it  suggests  as  well  as 
any  word  well  can  the  idea  of  a  certain  jaunty  tilting  at 
fortune  to  win  or  lose  it  all,  that  some  decry  and  some 
admire  in  the  character  and  career  of  Sir  Henry  Pellatt. 

Sir  Henry  is  not  a  card  player,  yet  if  one  might  use  the 
terminology  pertaining  thereto  it  might  be  said  that  in 
his  hey-day  he  was  ready  to  "sit  in"  at  anything  that  in  his 
judgment  seemed  to  show  signs  of  promise,  and  to  stay 
sitting  when  other  more  wary  players  had  cashed  in  their 
winnings  or  their  losses  and  returned  to  less  exhilarating 
pursuits. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  has  suggested  to  the  casually 
observing  public  the  idea  of  the  plunger  rather  than  the 
born  financier.  One  of  those  who 
has  known  him  well  for  many 
years  remarked: 

"He  isn't  a  financial  genius  and 
never  was.  He  had  money  when 
everyone  else  on  the  street  had  it, 
while  the  financial  genius  has  the 
money  when  everyone  else  is 
cleaned  out." 

To  get  any  real  slant  on  this 
man  one  has  to  take  a  glimpse  at 
his  early  life  and  the  ambitions 
and  interests  of  his  youth.  In 
his  young  days  track  sports  had 
not  departed  to  the  limbo  of 
practically  forgotten  things,  and 
in  his  day  Pellatt  was  the  cham- 
pion "miler"  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  making  a  very  creditable 
showing  at  other  distances  and  in 
other  contests. 

Those  who  can  hark  back  that 
far  will  remember  those  other 
days,  also,  as  the  hey-day  of 
sport  in  the  smaller  towns.  Pro- 
fessionalism hadn't  crowded  many  of 
these  smaller  sporting  centres  to  the 
wall  and  Ontario  towns  like  Elora, 
Fergus,  Orangeville,  Walkerton  and 
Kincardine  had  their  lacrosse  teams 
and  gained  a  certain  measure  of  im- 
mortality thereby.  Those  were  the 
days  too  when  the  game  was  played 
as  it  was  first  played  by  its  Indian 
originators,  with  a  pleasantly  san- 
guinary disregard  for  life  and  limb.  Masks  and  paddings 
as  a  protection  were  unknown.  When  the  ball  came  in 
your  direction  you  caught  it  or  spent  the  subsequent  few 
weeks  munching  a  clinical  thermometer  and  taking  nour- 
ishment from  a  spoon. 

Now  just  what  effect  all  this  hard  hitting  and  hard 
playing  had  on  the  after  life  of  the  players  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say.  But  anyone  who  was  a  follower  of  the 
sport  at  that  time  can  enumerate  the  players  and  tell  you 
how  this  one  is  head  of  a  great  Chicago  bank,  that  one  is 
the  energy  and  brains  of  a  great  trust  company,  still  an- 
other is  a  railway  executive;  and  when  you  come  to  the  end 
of  the  list  you  will  probably  hear  the  name  of  Henry  Mill 
Pellatt. 

He  comes  last,  because  to  this  day  after  many  years  in 
which  his  name  has  been  more  or  less  regularly  and  more  or 
less  dramatically  brought  to  the  public  attention,  no  one 
appears  to  know  just  where  to  place  him.  He  has  many 
good  friends,  and  a  host  of  hearty  enemies.  In  addition 
to  that  he  has  in  some  way  got  himself  so  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  financial  interests  of  the  country,  that 
even  his  enemies  have  on  numerous  occasions  come  hurry- 
ing to  his  as.sistance,  lest  through  harm  to  Pellatt  harm 
should  befall  them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to 
claim  that  he  is  a  financial  wizard,  and  thus  bring  on  our 
heads  hoots  of  derision  from  a  varied  as.sortment  of  enemies, 
nor  yet  to  speak  harshly  of  him,  and  give  his  friends  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  in  our  teeth  his  many  generous 
acts.  In  the  financial  life  of  Canada  and  of  the  Dominion 
he  has  for  many  years  past  at  least  been  unquestionably 
'  'among  those  present."     So  let  it  go  at  that. 

Sir  Henry  began  business  with  his  father  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  his  father  Henry  Pellatt  being  associated 
with  Sir  Edmund  Osier  under  the  firm  name  of  Pellatt  and 
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Osier.  Starting  with  a  clerkship'in  the  oflice, 

it  wasn't  long  till  he  had  his  hands  on  most  of 

the  wheels  of  the  business.    At  this  time  the 

elder  Pellatt  came  to  the  conclusion  that'he 

had  made  all  the  money  he  needed  or  wanted 

and  decided  to  retire,  so  he  sold  the  business 

to  his  son.  Sir  Edmund  Osier  having  retired 

from  it  in  the  interval.      The  name  was 

changed  to  Pellatt  and  Pellatt,  its  present 

style,  and  young  Henry  started  in  to  clean  up 

enough  money  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  to  his  father.  He 

tackled  this  business  with  the  nerve  and  confidence  in  his 

own  judgment  that  have  stayed  with  him  to  the  present 

day,  and  within  less  than  four  years  he  might  have  had  a 

little  gathering  for  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  mortgage 

had  he  so  wished,  for  every  cent  of  his  indebtedness  to  his 

father  had  been  paid. 

Money  was  not  made  as  readily  in  those  days  as  now, 
nor  yet  in  such  pleasant  quantities.  Despite  that  fact 
in  those  early  four  years  young  Pellatt  proved,  what  has 
frequently  been  demonstrated  since,  that  he  and  money 
seem  to  have  a  distinct  mutual  attraction.  If  he  went  near 
where  it  happened  to  be,  it  seerhed  to  stick  to  him. 

About  the  time  he  entered  the  brokerage  business  the 
West  was  beginning  to  gain  its  hold  on  people's  minds. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  had  only  recently  been  put  through 
and  people  were  beginning  to  think  of  it  as  a  land  of  op- 
portunity. Young  Pellatt  went  and  saw  it  for  himself. 
He  came  back  with  an  absolutely  unwavering  confidence. 
At  that  time  the  Northwest  Land  Company  was  in  its 
infancy  and  its  common  stock  could  be  bought  at  from 
$10  to  $12  a  share.  Pellatt  bought  it,  bought  all  that 
offered.  Every  time  he  dropped  into  the  Stock  Exchange 
he  would  look  up  Northwest  Land,  and  whatever  shares 
were  offering  he  bought. 

It  began  to  be  quite  a  joke  around  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Northwest  Land  was  not  then  considered  much  more  than 
a  gambler's  chance,  and  most  of  the  brokers  were  looking 
for  young  Henry  to  get  singed.  However  he  was  looking 
for  it,  they  reasoned,  so  there  was  no  use  shedding  tears 
over  his  probable  fate. 

Every  time  he  entered  the  Exchange  some  wit  would 
shout:  "Got  some  Northwest  Land,  Harry,  at  14.  Want 
it?" 

"All  right,"  would  come  the  reply,  "I'll  take  it." 
He  got  a  lot  of  it  because  the  people  who  had  only  a 
half-hearted  confidence  in  the  West  looked  at  a  fractional 
advance  as  found  money  and  closed  out  with  enthusiasm. 
Young  Henry  tucked  his  Northwest  Land  stock  away  in 
the  safe  till  the  safe  walls  bulged  pleasantly,  waiting  for  his 
confidence  to  be  justified.  If  it  was  a  plunger's  chance, 
as  some  at  that  time  averred,  at  least  the  plunger's  cJiance 
won.  That  stock  tripled  and  quadrupled  in  value  and 
even  then  did  not  stop.     When  he  eventually  sold  out 


his  Northwest  Land  stood  him  in  a  profit  somewhere 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Developing  Power  at  Niagara 

'"pO  Sir  Henry  Pellatt  a  good  deal  of  credit  must  be  given 
*-  for  the  development  of  electrical  power  at  the  Falls. 
He  was  at  the  time  president  of  the  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Electric  Development  Company,  and  he 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on  what  the  Americans  were  doing  at 
the  Falls.  The  fact  that  the  Americans  had  already  one 
plant  on  the  Canadian  side  and  were  contemplating  an- 
other, with  which  to  supply  American  citizens  with  cheap 
power  and  light,  was  like  a  fox  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  He 
didn't  like  the  feeling,  so  he  decided  it  was  time  something 
was  done.  He  went  to  Sir  William  Mackenzie  with  a 
proposition. 

"I  have  the  Electric  Light  Company,"  he  said,  "and 
you  have  the  Toronto  Street  Railway.  That  means  a 
sure  market  for  our  power.  What  do  you  say  to  forming  a 
syndicate  to_^bring  power  from  the  Niagara  River  to 
Toronto?" 

Sir  William  was  never  one  to  jump  at  a  minnow  until  he 
was  dead  sure  that  it  really  was  an  honest-to-goodness 
minnow,  so  naturally  there  was  some  humming  and  hawing 
about  this  proposition,  but  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  syndicate  went  through  and  resulted  in  the 
Toronto  and  Niagara  Power  Company.  And  Canada 
was  put  on  the  Hydro-Electric  map. 

In  the  fifteen  years  from  1885  to  1900  the  development 
of  Canada  was  very  slow  and  to  a  man  who  wanted  to 
make  money  fast,  and  who  more  even  than  that  wanted  to 
put  across  a  lot  of  big  schemes,  Sir  Henry  was  faced  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  very  happy  times.  He  put 
his  money  in  this,  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  when 
times  grew  somewhat  hard,  he  was  often  in  an  unpleasantly 
precarious  position.  There  were  doubtless  others  who 
were  in  an  equally  uncertain  situation,  but  their  interests 
being  less  widespread  the  public  knew  less  about  them. 

In  the  Days  of  Panic 

TT  was  in  the  panic  year  of  1907  that  Sir  Henry  came 
A  nearest  to  trickling  off  the  financial  horizon.  With  his 
usual  optimism  he  had  spread  himself  out  pretty  thin, 
figuratively  speaking.  He  held  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  Canadian  securities  as  well  as  American,  and 
when  the  crash  came  in  the  United  States  and  panic  spread 
black  ruin  over  many  financial  institutions  in  that  coun- 
try, there  grew  up  as  a  natural  result  in  Canada  a  nervous 
depression,  and  a  tight  money  situation.  Sir  Henry  had 
borrowed  largely  on  call  from  various  banks,  hypothecating 
various  stocks  as  security.  The  banks  grew  nervous  at  the 
situation  and  began  to  call  these  loans,  first  one  and  then 
another.  Sir  Henry  was  caught  in  an  adverse  market  and 
could  not  pay.  Thereupon  the  banks  began  to  sell  his 
holdings  to  cover  their  loans.  But  the  proportion  of 
Canadian  holdings  was  unusually  heavy,  and  it  did  not 
take  much  of  this  sort  of  business  to  demonstrate  very 
emphatically  that  the  market  could  not  in  its  present  con- 
dition absorb  these  stocks.  That  was  a  pretty  situation 
for  the  banks.  They  began  to  realize  that  if  Pellatt  failed 
his  failure  would  cause  a  general  depression  that  would  do 
them  more  harm  than  if  they  lost  the  Pellatt  loans. 

On  the  Street,  however,  there  was  a  fairly  optimistic 
feeling,  and  the  brokers  generally  were  not  inclined  to 
•look  upon  the  situation  a^  serious.  It  was  hard  for  the 
banks  to  seek  assistance  against  this  generally  optimistic 
feeling. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  an  aggressive  investigator  on  one 
of  the  Toronto  papers  got  wind  of  the  situation,  and  in  a 
Sunday  edition  of  his  paper  there  appeared  a  small  item 
announcing  the  failure  of  Sir  Henry  Pellatt.  Just  where 
this  information  was  secured,  or  what  basis  there  was  for 
it  at  that  particular  juncture  no  one  has  been  able  to  find 
out.  At  that  time  Pellatt  certainly  had  not  failed.  Small  as 
this  item  was  it  burst  on  the  financial  community  late 
Saturday  night  hke  a  thunderclap.  If  Pellatt  failed  then 
were  a  host  of  smaller  fry  who  would  suffer  severely,  and 
probably  it  would  only  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  failures, 
and  the  whole  black  panic  that  was  overwhelming  the 
neighboring  republic  would  be  repeated  here. 

There  was  no  question  now  in  the  minds  of  any  financier, 
that  however  sound  his  holdings  might  be  in  the  present 
uncertain  condition  of  the  market,  Pellatt's  large  holdings 
of  Canadian  securities  could  not  be  negotiated.  Yet  that 
had  to  be  done  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  banks.  That 
was  the  problem.  There  were  informal  gatherings  of 
different  financiers  during  the  early  hours  of  Sunday,  and 
on  Sunday  evening  a  general  gathering  There  was  > 
noticeable  tension  on  the  gathering.  Someone  suggested 
that  they  'phone  his  house  to  see  what  was  keeping  him. 
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This  suggesLion  was  seized  upon  eagerly.  The  reply  came 
back  that  Sir  Henry  had  not  been  home  that  night.  It  is 
an  illuminating  sidelight  on  the  strained  nerves  of  those 
present  that  nobody  seemed  to  remember  that  Sir  Henry 
often  stayed  at  his  farm  near  the  city. 

There  was  a  profoundly  sober  tone  to  the  gathering  next 
morning.  The  arguments  ceased  and  arrangements  were 
finally  made  for  a  distribution  of  certain  of  his  holdings  to 
protect  his  loans.  Pellatt  was  solvent,  and  had  been  saved 
from  failure — but  would  that  save  the  situation?  The 
unspoken  thought  never  found  utterance. 

Into  that  gathering  of  careworn,  hag- 
gard faces  stepped  the  man  who  for  days 
had  been  standing  at  the  brink  of  failure 
— jaunty,  carefree,  his  face  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  thoroughly  rested  and  well- 
cared-for  body. 

"Sorry  to  be  late,"  said  Sir  Henry> 
"but  you  fellows  kept  me  up  so  dashed 
long  last  night  that  I  overslept." 

What  is  it,  lack  of  appreciation,  cal- 
lousness, nerve,  or  the  cureless  optimism 
of  the  plunger?  Choose  for  yourself. 


Once  When  He  Fell  Asleep 

TN  fact,  this  stormy  petrel  of  Canadian 
■•-  finance  is  always  free  and  easy  in  his 
methods.   He  has,  for  instance,  the  gift 
of  being  able  to  fall    asleep    on  almost 
any  occasion  and  in  almost  any  place. 
It  is  spoken  of  as   a    gift,  for  everyone 
will  realize  what  a  world  of  boredom  he  is 
spared    by  the   happy  faculty.      There  was 
one  occasion,  though,  when  this  gift  appear- 
ed a  disadvantage. 

Sir  Henry  had  proceeded  to  the  meeting  with 
pleasant  anticipations.  Other  members  of  the  direc- 
torate controlled  the  preferred  stock.  He  himself 
controlled  the  common,  and  he  felt  that  the  profits, 
after  the  dividend  had  been  paid  on  the  preferred, 
should  be  applied  to  an  increased  dividend  on  the  common. 
There  was  a  soothing  feeling  in  this  very  thought  and,  as 
the  chairman  rose  in  his  place  and  led  the  bored  directors 
through  the  past  year,  which  they  knew  as  well  as  he, 
the  directors  yawned  and  gazed  out  of  the  windpws. 
Not  so  Sir  Henry.  Under  the  soothing  influence  of  that 
monotonous  voice  he  soon  dropped  off  into  a  sound  snooze 
that  was  punctuated  with  pleasant  dreams  of  coming 
profit. 

The  chairman  ceased  speaking  but  Sir  Henry  slumbered 
on.  With  solicitous  care  that  he  should  not  be  wakened 
the  directors  proceeded  to  business.  The  regular  dividend 
on  the  preferred  was  declared.  Then  came  the  matter  of 
the  disposal  of  the  balance  of  the  profits.  If  a  dividend 
on  the  common  were  declared  the  sleeping  giant  would 
profit  largely,  and  the  balance  of  the  directors  com- 
paratively little.  Suddenly  they  remembered  a  clause 
that  provided  for  the  retiring  of  the  preferred  at  a  hand- 
some premium.  Everyone  there  knew  that  Sir  Henry 
was  confidently  expecting  a  dividend  on  his  common 
stock,  was  prepared  to  fight  for  it,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably fight  successfully.  They  looked  at  the  recumbent 
figure  anxiously.  No  premonition  of  trouble  disturbed  his 
gentle  slumbers.  The  directors  thereupon  voted  the 
retirement  of  the  preferred. 

History  draws  a  kindly  veil  over  the  closing  scene  of  that 
gathering.  What  Sir  Henry  thought,  and  probably  said 
when  he  learned  what  had  happened,  remains  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  conjecture  that  those  who  know  Sir  Henry  can 
paint  in  lurid  colors.  His  fellow  directors,  of  course,  held 
the  trump  cards.  He  had  been  at  the  meeting  and  had 
not  voted,  and  business  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  virtues 
and  advantages  of  the  forty  winks. 

Certain  men,  great  and  otherwise,  have  become  in- 
extricably associated   in    the   mind's   eyejwith  one  pos- 


session; Mohammed  and  his  coffin;  Whittington  and  his 
cat;  George  IV  and  his  waistcoats;  hence,  also,  Henry 
Pellatt  and  his  castle.  It  is  not  possible  to  write  anything 
about  Pellatt  without  lugging  in  the  castle.  For  one  thing 
it  throws  so  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  man  him- 
self; a  plunger,  yes;  a  piker,  no;  flamboyant,  ambitious, 
ostentatious ;  tenacious  and  tremendously  resourceful. 
The  castle  sums  up  and  expresses  its  owner  to  the  crossing 
of  at. 

His  methods  of  gettinf  rid  of  money,  for  that  seems  a 
more  correct  way  to  speak,  of  it,  have  certainly  been  spec- 
tacular. 
When  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  he  went  to 
London,  taking  with  him  at  his  own  expense 
the  Bugle  Band  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  the 
general  public  believed  that  he  had  pretty  well 
taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Somewhat  later,  how- 
ever, he  outdid  himself  by  taking  over  the  whole 
regiment  of  600  men  at  his  own  expense.  At 
another  time  he  entertained  the  whole  mem- 
bership of  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Society 
at  his  home. 

Then  to  make  the  public  still  more  pop- 
eyed  over  his  exploits,  he  built  the  castle. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  it.  Everyone 
who  has  ever  been  in  Toronto  has  seen  it. 
Certainly  everyone  has  read  descriptions  of  it 
— Casa  Loma.  Probably  the  most  elaborate 
home  of  any  individual  on  the  continent.  It 
has  everything . 

The  story  runs  that  some  visitors  were  being 

shown  over  the  castle  by  a  guide.     They  had 

seen  the  "Pink  room,"  and  the  "Rose  room," 

and  the  "Blue  room,"  with  their  eyes  bulging 

out  with  amazement  so  that  you  could  have 

knocked  them  off  with  a  stick.     They  were 

shown  the  swimming-pool,  the  elevators,  and 

"  finally  came  to  the    billiard    room,  which  is 

about  large  enough  to  house  a  Horse  Show. 

"What  could  they  possibly  need  a  room  this  size  for?" 

piped  an  elderly  spinster. 

From  the  back  of  the  line  came  a  dazed  voice:  "For  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors." 

It  differs  from  the  English  homes  on  which  it  was 
modelled  in  that  it  was  not  set  in  a  large  estate  nor  sur- 
rounded with  a  forbidding  fence.  It  is  set  where  everyone 
passing  within  miles  of  it  must  see  it,  and  is  bisected  by 
roads  running  through  the  estate,  so  that  everyone  may 
enjoy  its  beauties;  at  least  so  say  his  friends.  It  is  set 
where  the  casual  passerby  can  hardly  help  butting  his 
innocent  head  against  its  turrets  and  thus  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  name  of  Pellatt,  say  those  not  so  well 
disposed.  Certainly  its  owner  looked  upon  it  as  a  build- 
ing that  would  do  credit  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  himself. 

The  stables  of  the  castle  were  first  completed,  and  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  though  that  was  about  all  there  was 
going  to  be,  not  but  that  the  stables  alone  would  have  been 
pretentious  enough  for  the  average  millionaire,  for  their 
tiled  interior  and  carpeted  floors  had  more  a  suggestion  of 
humans  than  horses.     But  again  there  was  a  change  of 


fortune  and  the  grey  stone-palace  began  to  take  shape  on 
the  hill.  It  is  outwardly  completed  now,  but  inwardly  the 
work  still  goes  on,  and  probably  always  will,  for  Sir  Henry 
has  plenty  of  ideas  and  the  castle  is  one  of  his  hobbies. 
There  is  a  goodly  fortune  sunk  in  it  also.  In  fact,  it  has 
more  than  once  almost  jeopardized  his  fortune.s. 

On  one  occasion  it  is  said  when  his  financial  arrangements 
had  become  somewhat  complicated,  one  of  the  banks  de- 
manded more  security  to  cover  its  loans.  By  that  time  the 
castle  had  come  to  the  place  where  it  figured  as  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability,  so  it  was  agreed  that,  jast  as  a 
formality,  Sir  Henry  should  give  the  bank  a  mortgage  on 
the  property.  As  this  was  only  a  temporary  matter  it  was 
agreed  that  the  mortgage  should  not  be  registered.  It 
went  to  the  office  of  the  bank,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
clerk  who,  knowing  nothing  about  the  agreement,  prompt- 
ly registered  it.  Once  registered  the  information  became 
public  property,  and  once  more  the  newspapers  came  out 
with  the  story  of  Pellatt's  probable  failure. 

Sir  Henry  is  not  only  the  owner  of  Casa  Loma,  but  of  a 
country  estate  in  King  Township,  Ontario,  that  com- 
prises 1,800  acres.  This  farm  is  perhaps  not  run  on  a 
basis  of  bread  and  butter  needs,  but  more  to  give  rein  to 
Sir  Henry's  love  of  good  stock-  and  of  outdoor  life  than  for 
any  other  reason. 

Recently  at  this  farm  near  Toronto  there  was  a  gathering 
of  the  township's  r.^ricultural  interests,  and  a  display  of 
livestock.  The  farmers  had  driven  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  and  the  best 
stock  that  they  could  muster.  It  was  a  gala  day,  and  there 
was  a  crowd  that  seemed  to  suggest  that  there  weren't 
many  people  left  to  do  the  chores  back  on  the  farm. 
There  was  an  Englishman  present,  and  one  of  Sir  Henry'? 
friends  was  doing  the  honors  of  the  occasion.  Noticing 
a  crowd  of  fine  horses,  their  manes  and  tails  bright  with 
ribbons,  and  each  one  decorated  with  first  prize  cards, 
he  stopped  with  pardonable  pride. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "you'd  go  a  long  way  to  find  a  bet- 
ter looking  lot  of  honses  than  that,  and  every  one  of  them 
gathered  from  this  one  township." 

The  Englishman  had  just  voiced  an  enthusiastic  assent 
to  this  patriotic  sentiment  when  Sir  Henry's  voice  broke  in: 
"All  from  one  township,  H — ,  all  from  one  farm.  Those 
are  all  my  horses."  He  is  a  lover  of  horseflesh  and  live- 
stock generally,  and  he  has  had  the  money  to  cultivate  this 
taste,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  better 
stock  has  been  of  value. 

A  Final  Word 

THIS  is  not  intended  as  a  sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
but  merely  a  rather  loosely  correlated  selection  of 
stories  relating  to  what  unquestionably  is  a  picturesque 
career.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  an  attempt  at  a  valuation. 
One  questions  if  anything  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  him  could  be  made.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  are  ready  to  laugh  and  scoff  at  him.  There  ar'_-  plenty 
also  who  are  ready  to  yield  him  their  respect  and  affection. 
Good  friends  and  cordial  enemies: 
What  more  can  a  man  ask? 

One  of  his  traits  has  been  purpose- 
ly  left  for   a   last  word;   for   to  the 
scribe  and  chronicler  it  is  one  of  most 
vital  importance.      He  has  remained 
as  simple  as   a  boy  at  heart,  with  the 
boy's  good  humor  and  somewhat  care- 
less optimism,  the  boy's  good-fellow- 
ship and  kindness.      It  must  be  said, 
too,  that  for  all  the  seeming 
ostentation    of  the  man  there 
yet    remains     about    him    a 
certain  simplicity.     His  oflice 
is  unprotected    by    a    door- 
keeper. 

"Want  to  see   Sir   Henry? 
Well  he's  in    there.      Just  go 


IN  the  March  15  issue  of  MacLean's  (just  two  weeks  to  wait)  will  be  found  a  number  of  quite 
unusual  features.  For  instance:  "Eight  Months  Adrift  in  the  Arctic,"  by  Storker  Storkersen. 
The  first  instalment  of  a  remarkable  narrative  by  the  lieutenant  of  Stefansson,  who  with  a  party 
of  men  drifted  across  Beaufort  Sea  on  open  ice ;  written  for  and  appearing  exclusively  in  MacLean's. 
"The  Underground  System,"  by  Mrs.  Emily  F.  Murphy.  .  The  second  of  Mrs.  Murphy's  articles  on 
the  drug  habit  in  Canada,  in  which  she  shows  how  the  illicit  traffic  is  carried  on.  "Commerce  in 
the  Clouds,"  by  J.  Vernon  MacKenzie,  an  article  on  the  great  development  of  aircraft  for  commer- 
cial purposes  in  Canada. 


What  Is  Canada's  International  Status? 

Must  We  Fight  for  a  Seat  in  the  League  of  Nations  ? 


WHEN  the  United  States  Senators— though  not 
all  of  them,  however — want  to  put  Canada  in 
a  class  several  degrees  lower  than  Cuba,  Panama, 
Hayti,  and  San  Domingo,  no  wonder  Canadians  "get 
riled." 

Several  Canadian  newspapers  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  Canada  will  have  to  fight — diplomatically — 
to  retain  her  national  status  in  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
hold  her  seat  on  the  League  Assembly.  Hon.  N.  W. 
Rowell,  President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  acting  "Foreign 
Minister,"  has  been  ardently  advocating  Canada's  desires, 
rights  and  necessities  on  this  point. 

The  term  "British  colony,"  as  referring  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  passed  away,  definitely  and  irrevocably,  with 
the  war  period.  It  had  had  but  little  strength  for  many 
years  previous  to  1914.  The  Halifax  Morning  Chronicle, 
among  several  papers,  believes  that  the  term  "The  British 
Empire"  is  passing  away,  in  favor  of  "The  British  Comv 
monwealth."  The  former  term,  says  the  Chronicle,  im- 
plied "subjection." 

The  Chronicle  quotes  with  strong  approval  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Grey,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  London  Times,  on 
the  subject  of  the  "self-governing  Dominions  in  the  British 
Commonwealth."     Part  of  the  letter  reads: 

"The  self-governing  Dominions  are  full  members  of  the 
League.  They  will  admit,  and  Great  Britain  can  admit,  no 
qualification  whatever  of  that  right.  Whatever  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  may  be  in  theory  and  in  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  they  have  in  effect  ceased  to  be  colonies 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  free  communities, 
independent  as  regards  all  their  own  affairs,  and  partners 
in  those  which  concern  the  Empire  at  large." 

"Surely,"  says  the  Chronicle,  concluding  a  long  and 
erudite  editorial,  "this  should  settle  the  question  in  so  far 
as  supreme  and  unquestionable  personal  and  official 
authority  can  settle  anything,  whether  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  the  British  Commonwealth  still  occupy 
merely  the  old  'colonial  status,'  or  have  become  free  States 
in  the  great,  modern,  brotherhood  of  British  nations." 

The  Republican  Senators  in  the  United  States  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  the  British  Empire  should  have  but  one 
vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  As  this 
is  written,  the  subject  is  being  threshed  out  in  the  Senate. 
The  Hamilton  Times  says: 

"The  Republican  Senators  have  taken  the  position  that 
Britain  or  the  British  Empire  shall  have  only  one  vote, 
thus  shutting  out  Canada.  The  alternative  is  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  has  the  whole 
British  Empire.  There  might  be  little  objection  to  this 
were  it  not  that  Cuba,  Panama,  Hayti  and  other  countries 
have  a  vote  in  the  League  and  to  deny  Canada  one  would 
place  her  below  small  nations  that  did  not  send  a  single 
soldier  to  the  front,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
nations  would  very  likely  be  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Rowell's  pronouncement  on  Canada's  attitude  is  by 
no  means  equivocal.  He  is  quoted  by  various  papers 
as  saying: 

"If  the  United  States  Senate  should  adopt  the  Lenroot 
reservation,  either  in  its  original  form  or  amended  as  now 
suggested,  and  should  also  adopt  the  preamble  as  proposed, 
Canada,  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire  and  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  would  be  called  upon  to  decide  what 
action  she  should  take  under  these  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  what  Canada's  decision  will  be. 
She  cannot  and  will  not  consent  to  any  impairment  of  her 
status  and  voting  rights  under  the  treaty.  Therefore, 
when  final  action  on  the  treaty  is  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  ratification  can  only  become 
effective  on  Canada's  assent  thereto,  the  ratification  can- 
not go  into  effect  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  as  Canada 
will  not  give  that  assent." 

The  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle  heads  its  editorial, 
"Good  for  Mr.  Rowell!"  and  says: 

"The  country  stands  back  of  Mr.  Rowell  in  this  matter 
and  he  can  have  assurance  that  so  far  as  upholding  Can- 
ada's dignity  and  integrity  is  concerned,  he  can  go  as  far 
as  he  likes.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  give  reasons  for 
the  position  Canada  takes,  but  Mr.  Rowell  deems  it  good 
policy  to  tell  why  Canada  should  have  at  least  an  equal 
voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  League  as  Hayti,  San 
Domingo  and  other  minor  countries.  He  recounts  brief- 
ly the  history  of  Canada  in  the  war,  which  to  say  the  least 
,  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  country  whose 
jingoes  now  try  to  prevent  Canada  having  a  voice  on  ques- 
tions which  may  vitally  affect  it  politically,  socially  and 
I  economically." 

The  Toronto  Star  believes  there  are  certain  Canadians 
who  belittle  their  own  Dominion.     The  Star  says: 

"There  are  two  classes  among  us  who  are  disposed  to 
belittle  this  new  status  to  which  Canada  has  attained. 
There  is  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  who  have  been  strong 
for  autonomy,  and  are  now  reluctant  to  admit  that  what 
Laurier  demanded  Borden  has  secured.  They  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  without  their  aid.  There  is  another  class 
who  equ'iUy  strive  to  wave  aside  the  new  status  Canada 
has  won.  They  are  the  advocates  of  centralization,  who 
do  not  want  to  abandon  the  dream  that  some  form  of 
Imperial  Federation  can  be  worked  out  of  the  Empire  ruled 
from  one  central  seat   of  authority  in   London.    Both 


these  classes,  so  very  different  in  their  purposes,  will, 
however,  have  to  accept  a  new  order  of  things." 

The  Stratford  Beocow  has  words  of  praise  for  Mr.  Rowell's 
stand — in  fact  Canadian  papers  take  very  close  to  a  un- 
animous view.     The  Beacon  says: 

"The  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  does  well  to  insist  that  Can- 
ada's status  in  the  League  of  Nations  should  not  be  changed 
by  the  Lodge  group  of  American  Senators.  Whatever 
may  be  the  conditions  decided  upon  whereby  the  United 
States  may  finally  enter  the  League,  Canada's  status  and 
voting  power  had  been  agreed  to  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  President  Wilson  at  the  original  meetings  in 
Pans.  For  Canada  to  surrender  them  now  would  be, 
Mr.  Rowell  says,  'false  to  the  living  and  the  dead.'  " 

The  Canadian  Government  has  forwarded  to  the 
Imperial  Government  a  vigorous  protest  against  any  revi- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  which  would  ex- 
clude this  Dominion  as  a  voting  member.  The  Montreal 
Gazelle  points'  this  out  as  an  anomaly,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Canada's  international  status  is  no  different 
now  than  before  the  war.     The  Gazette  says : 

"The  claim  made  upon  the  part  of  Canada  is  that  the 
record  of  the  Dominion  as  a  belligerent  raises  this  country 
to  equal  status  with  all  these  other  nations.  As  a  matter 
of  constitutional  fact,  no  such  development  occurred,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  first 
establish  by  assertion,  and  then  defend,  a  position  which 
in  point  of  fact  does  not  exist,  is  open  to  question.  Can- 
ada is  not  now  in  any  different  position,  constitutionally, 
than  before  the  war.  Canadian  autonomy  is  neither  more 
nor  less  complete  than  then.  If  the  status  which  is  being 
ascribed  to  the  Dominion  by  some  of  its  representatives 
had  really  been  attained,  the  Canadian  Government 
would  not  now  be  protesting  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  as  is  the  case,  but  would  be  acting  independently." 

The  "Toronto  World  discusses  this  apparently  anomalous 
situation  and  thus  addresses  Mr.  Rowell: 

"If  you  want  Canada  to  be  clear  of  the  old  colonial, 
dependent  status,  like  all  the  republics  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  why  don't  you  act  as  if  that  were  really  the 
case?  In  this  last  protest  you  say,  'Canada  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  her  position  perfectly  clear  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  London,  and  she  has  asked  them  to  make 
her  position  equally  clear  to  the  authorities  in  Washington.' 

"In  the  League,  Mr.  Rowell,  you  demand  that  Canada 
be  treated  like  an  independent  nation  of  equal  status  with 
the  United  States  and  Guatemala.  But  out  of  the  League 
you  don't  behave  like  a  nation  at  all,  but  like  a  colony,  in  a 
matter  that  is  being  discussed  in  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
When  you  want  to  speak  to  Washington,  you  ask  London 
to  say  it  for  you.  Can't  you  or  won't  you  speak  for 
yourselves? 

"How  can  you  expect  us  /to  regard  you  as  an  entirely 
self-governing  nation  within  the  League,  when  outside 
the  League  you  profess  your  own  dependence,  even  in  the 
delivery  of  messages?" 

The  World  suggests  that  Canada's  acting  "foreign 
minister"  clear  up  this  "dilemma  in  status"  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  Toronto  Star  uses  the  "services  rendered  in  war" 
argument: 

"Canada  threw  herself  into  the  war  with  as  much  vigor 
and  with  motives  as  altruistic  as  those  of  any  country  not 


actually  invaded  by  the  German  forces.  Canada  lost 
56,000  men  in  the  war,  the  actual  figures  for  the  Dominions 
being  as  follows: 


Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand . . 
South  Africa . . 


.  56,000 
58,000 
16,000 

.     7,000 

137,000 


"But  to  take  Canada's  case  alone,  the  Canadians  who 
fell  in  the  war  numbered  56,000,  while  the  United  States' 
loss  in  men  was  6,000  less,  being  in  round  numbers  50,000 
This  is  a  very  grievous  loss,  but  ours  was  the  heavier, 
and  it  fell  on  a  population  only  one-fourteenth  that  of  the 
United  States.  Our  financial  war  costs  can  be  measured 
in  billions. 

"Canada  claims  the  right  to  a  voice  in  making  and  pre- 
serving peace  in  a  world  in  which  her  interest,  concern,  and 
activity  have  recently  been  amply  demonstrated. 

"It  would  be  a  serious  and  unfortunate  thing  if  Washing- 
ton were  to  adopt  the  Lenroot  reservation.  Canada  could 
not  concur  in  it." 

Le  Soleil  deplores  Premier  Borden's  action  in  linking 
Canada  up  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  says  in  part: 

'"The  Government  receives  and  has  always  received  its 
inspiration  from  imperialistic  politicians.  Mr.  Borden  has 
placed  the  national  riches  of  our  country  in  the  pool  of 
Empire  resources;  he  has  chained  us  to  the  Empire  in  all  of 
whose  bad  adventures  we  shall  share  from  now  on  without 
having  a  share  in  its  benefits.  Finally  he  has  pushed  us 
into  this  huge  whirlpool  which  is  called  the  League  of  Nations, 
in  tvhich  we  shall  have  no  interests  to  serve  save  those  of  the 
Mother  Country." 

The  attitude  of  President  Wilson  toward  Canada  is  of 
importance,  as  well  as  interest.  The  Toronto  Star  draws 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  this  fact: 

"Not  only  does  President  Wilson  take  the  view  that 
Canada  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  he  holds  that  this  country  should 
be  eligible  for  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League,  where 
the  real  power  lies,  as  one  of  the  four  small  nations  which 
the  Assembly  can  elect  to  membership  on  the  Council. 
In  May  of  last  year  the  'Commentary  on  the  League  of 
Nations'  Covenant,'  issued  over  the  signatures  of  Clem- 
enceau,  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  closed  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

"  'The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Article  IV  of  the  League  of  Nations'  Covenant,  we  have 
been  requested  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  state  whether  we 
concur  in  his  view,  that  upon  the  true  construction  of  the 
first  and  second  paragraphs  of  that  article,  representatives 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
may  be  selected  or  named  as  members  of  the  Council. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  entire  concur- 
rence in  this  view.' " 

The  present  difficulties  may  be  nearer  solution  after  the 
forthcoming  session  of  Parliament,  for  it  is  announced  that 
Canada  soon  will  nominate  an  "ambassador"  at  Washing- 
ton. When  this  takes  place,  an  epochal  step  will  have 
been  taken.  If  Canada  has  an  "ambassador,"  with 
plenipotentiary  powers,  at  Washington,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  may  not  be  extended  to  include  other  countries. 
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Is  This  a  New  National  Policy? 


iHE  voice  may  purr,  but  the  hands  feel  hairy," 
says  the  Toronto  Globe,  referring  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  "National  Party,"  by  Senator 
McLennan,  owner  of  the  Post,  Sydney,  N.  S.  The 
Senator  launched  his  new  "Parti  National"  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  the  Montreal  Gazette's  columns,  and  all 
low-protectionist  or  free-trade  papers  appear,  therefore, 
to  suspect  the  hands  of  Esau. 

The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  says: 

"The  manifesto  of  Senator  McLennan  and  the  definite 
repudiation  of  the  Union  Government  by  the  Montreal 
Gazette  may  be  confidently  taken  as  the  herald  of  a  federal 
election.  .  .  .  The  salient  feature  of  this  political 
eruption,  however,  is  that  it  is  aimed  specifically  and 
directly  against  the  low  tariff  movement  and  that  is  a 
challenge  which  will  be  willingly  accepted  by  the  West." 

Here  is  what  the  Gazette  has  to  say: 

"The  program  to  which  Senator  McLennan  invites  men 
of  moderation  to  subscribe  is  broad,  liberal,  compre- 
hensive and  concisely  framed.  Its  principles  are  candidly 
expre&sed,  and  basically  sound.  The  name  of  the  party  is 
happily  selected — the  National  party.  It  is  logical  that  a 
National  policy  should  issue  from  a  National  party,  a 
policy  not  of  class,  race,  creed  or  section,  but  a  policy 
designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Canada  and  all  its 
people." 

The  Sherbrooke  Record  endorses  the  party,  and  thus 
describes  its  planks: 

"The  new  party  declares  itself  for  no  radical  tariff 
changes,  but  does  propose  to  study  the  tariff  question 
seriously,  to  examine  its  relations  to  the  country's  indus- 
tries carefully,  and  to  make  such  revisions  as  may  then 
seem  advisable. 


"All  expenditure  of  public  moneys  on  public  works  will 
be  enquired  into  and  only  authorized  by  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. Taxation  will  be  adjusted  and  equalized. 
Natural  resources  will  be  conserved.  Its  dealings  with 
labor  will  be  sympathetic,  ft  will  assist  agriculture,  en- 
courage a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  .trade  production, 
adopt  very  conservative  immigration  methods  and  ap- 
prove heartily  of  the  assistance  of  women  in  politics. 
Also  will  it  reform  the  Canadian  representative  system, 
examine  the  cabinet  formation  and  parliamentary  con- 
trol, and  interest  itself  in  international  relations." 

The  Toronto  Globe,  quite  naturally,  opposes  the  Mc- 
Lennan propaganda,  calling  it  "The  Rebirth  of  Toryisra:"^ 

"Opponents  of  high  protection  are  naturally  outspoken 
in  opposition.  Friends  of  'moderate'  protection  see  that 
the  new  move  is  calculated  to  drive  all  but  the  extremists 
into  antagonism  to  it.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  'modera- 
tion,' but  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  high  protection — a 
tariff  as  high  as  Haman's  gallows — and  hostility  to  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

"All  other  parties  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  new  National  party  advocated  is  neither  new  nor 
national.  The  M  cLennan  prospectus  is  a  mass  of  generali- 
ties in  the  main,  as  the  St.  John  Telegraph  says,  and  the 
real  purpose  must  be  judged  by  its  source.' 

The  St.  John  Globe  thinks: 

"The  general  verdict  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that 
it  is  a  thinly  disguised  effort  to  retain  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  National  policy  through  a  name  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  platform  planks  that  may  attract  to  its  sup- 
port all  the  elements  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Liber- 
al, Labor  and  Farmer  groups." 
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The  True  Story  of  the  Czar's  Death 

Wife  of  Grand  Duke  Paul  Gives  Authen  tic  Details  —  Bolsheviki's  First  Idea  Was 
to  Force  Czar's  Daughte  rs  to  Marry  Peasants 


THE  mystery  that  has  long  surrounded 
the  fate  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  his 
family  has  at  last  been  solved.  The 
Czar  was  killed  on  the  order  of  a  Bol- 
sheviki  Commission  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  his  exe(;ution  are  told  in  some 
detail  in  the  Pictorial  Review  by  Princess 
Olga  Paley.  Her  narrative  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  authenticity  and  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  reasonably  accurate  account 
of  the  end  of  the  one  time  absolute  lord 
of  all  the  Russias. 

The  writer  was  the  wife  of  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  Czar,  Grand  Duke  Paul, 
who  was  himself  shot  in  the  red  terror. 
The  Princess  escaped  with  her  daughters 
to  Italy,  but  her  only  son  shared  the  fate  of  ■ 
his  father. 

Her  story  runs,  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  a  roundabout  way,  through  letters 
written  by  relatives  of  Dr.  Botkin  to 
friends  in  Petrograd,  we  kept  in  close 
touch  with  what  was  happening  to  the 
Imperial  family  in  that  distant  Siberian 
town.  This  Dr.  Botkin  accompanied  the 
exiles  from  the  very  beginning,  stayed 
with  them,  and  perished  with  them.  In 
this  way  we  heard  of  the  indignities 
that  were  showered  upon  the  Czar  and 
how  they  constantly  terrified  him  by 
threatening  to  marry  his  four  daughters 
oflf  to  healthy  peasants,  who  would  teach 
them  to  live  according  to  Bolshevik 
principles  and  conceptions.  Almost  every 
day  these  miserable  parents  were  told  that 
the  next  one  would  see  these  republican 
marriages.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Olga,  the  eldest  of  the  four  Grand 
Duchesses,  begged  permission  from  the 
Government  to  enter  a  nunnery,  but  her 
request  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Republic  required  strong,  healthy 
girls  like  her  to  beget  children  after  the 
terrific  loss  of  life  difring  the  war. 

"It  is  your  father  who  is  guilty  of  the 
death  of  all  these  young  men,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  try  to  atone  for  his  crime,"  she 
was  told  with  a  sneer. 

The  idea  of  marrying  the  Grand 
Duchesses  to  soldiers  or  peasants  became 
quite  a  popular  one  with  the  members  of 
the  Soviet.  ZinoviefiF,  alias  Apfelbaum, 
especially  seemed  to  find  particular  plea- 
sure in  it,  and  once  when  he  visited  me, 
he  spoke  about  it  with  evident  intention  of 
terrifying  me.  He  tried  to  explain  to  me 
that  if  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nicholas 
II  would  marry  a  Bolshevik  leader  it 
would  save  the  lives  of  the  whole  family 
and  ensure  for  them  what  he  termed, 
"an  exceedingly  good  time  in  the  future." 
There  was  a  report  going  around  at  that 
time  that  Trotsky  was  seriously  thinking 
of  divorcing  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  one 
of  the  Grand  Duchesses.  Personally  I 
never  believed  this  report,  because  I  knew 
Madame  Trotsky  was  enjoying  her  posi- 
tion as  consort  to  the  Dictator  of  the 
Russian  Empire  far  too  much  to  relin- 
quish it  without  a  bitter  fight. 


On  July  19th,  the  Soviet  published  a,n 
announcement  that  the  execution  of  the 
Czar  had  taken  place.  About  a  week 
previous  to  that  we  had  been  informed 
that  a  special  commission  of  three  men, 
Lipkowsky,  Weinstein,  and  Akamoloff — 
all  of  whom  were  in  the  confidence  of 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  had  been  sent  to 
Ekaterinburg  with  about  one  hundred 
red  guards  and  some  Chinese  coolies. 
The  ostensible  object  of  this  commission 
was  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  Czar 
and  his  wife  previous  to  bringing  them  back 
to  Moscow,  where  the  trial  was  to  take 
place.  But  we  were  also  told  that  this 
commission  had  special  orders  allowing 
them  to  have  the  entire  family  put  to 
death  if  they  found  any  evidence  that 
they  were  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  Government.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  easy  enough  to  invent  a 
false  story. 

Three  days  after  this  horrible  news 
reached  us,  my  husband,  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul,  was  removed  to  a  fortress 
from  which  he  was  eventually  taken  five 
months  later  and  shot.  But  I  was  still 
at  liberty  and  when  the  three  executioners 
of   Nicholas   II   returned    to   Moscow   I 


learned  the  details  of  the  wholesale  murder 
through  some  friends  of  ours. 

These  three  men  reached  Ekaterinburg 
on  July  17th.  The  first  day  was  spent  in 
consultations  with  the  local  Soviets  and 
Bolshevik  authorities.  The  town  at  this 
particular  time  was  threatened  by  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  who  did  actually  enter  it  a 
few  days  later,  but  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  remove  the  Imperial  family 
had  these  three  men  wished  to  do  so. 
Yet  it  was  decreed  by  these  blood-thirsty 
Revolutionists  that  "for  the  safety  of  the 
Soviet  Republic"  these  seven  people  were 
to  be  put  to  death  without  even  a  trial, 
that  last  sporting  chance  given  even  to 
dangerous  criminals. 

On  July  18th,  at  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  three  Commissaries 
entered  the  sordid  rooms  in  which  the 
former  sovereign  was  confined.  Lipkow- 
sky was  the  spokesman,  and  he  informed 
Nicholas  II  that  they  had  discovered 
evidence  of  bis  conspiring  against  the 
Soviet — a  crime  punishable  by  death,  and 
according  to  the  law,  he  and  his  entire 
family  were  to  be  executed  immediately. 

The  Czar  did  not  say  a  word,  but  the 
Czarina  uttered  a  smothered  cry  of  agony, 
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"My  children!  My  children!"  then  kept 
still.  Dr.  Botkin,  the  physician  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  the  day  they 
left  Tzarsko  Selo  for  their  Siberian  exile, 
protested  against  such  a  decision.  He 
declared  that  no  law,  even  in  Soviet  Russia, 
allowed  the  slaughter  of  innocent  people 
without  a  trial  for  the  offense  of  which 
they  were  accused.  Then  Akmoloff  went  up 
to  the  physician  and,  holding  his  revolver 
to  his  face,  exclaimed,  "Keep  still,  or  I 
will  kill  you  immediately." 

The  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia,  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  a  girl  barely 
sixteen,  did  not  seem  to  understand  what 
was  happening.  She  went  up  to  the 
Commissaries  and  asked  them  in  a  plain- 
tive sort  of  way,  "Are  you  going  to  kill 
me  also  and  to  hurt  me?  What  have  I 
done  to  you  that  you  should  wish  to  do 
so?"  The  man  pushed  her  aside  and  she 
fell  back  in  her  father's  arms. 

The  condemned  people  were  told  that 
they  had  a  few  hours  to  prepare  for  death. 
At  daybreak  they  must  be  ready.  It  was 
then  that  Olga  asked  the  Commissaries  in 
what  way  they  would  be  killed,  and  when 
told  that  it  would  be  by  shooting  she  mere- 
ly bowed  her  head  and  did  not  speak  again. 
"The  Czarina  asked  for  a  priest,  but  this 
was  denied  her.  The  only  reply  she  got 
was  a  foul  insult  in  which  the  name  of  the 
infamous  Rasputin  was  mentioned. 

You  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  those 
ten  people  (seven  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  their  three  faithful  attendants)  con- 
fined in  one  barren  room  during  this  fateful 
night,  looking  forward  to  a  death  which 
might  be  preceded  by  indescribable  tor- 
ture. How  long,  and  yet  how  short  this 
last  night  must  have  seemed  to  them — to 
the  father  and  mother  about  to  see  their 
children  murdered  before  their  very  eyes; 
to  the  children  who  hardly  knew  what 
death  meant  in  general;  to  the  small  sickly 
boy  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  such 
splendor  and  pomp  and  to  the  unfortunate 
attendants  who  were  about  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  fidelity  in  such  a  terrible  manner. 
In  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open,  was  a  detachment  of  Red 
Guards,  watching  with  drunken  eyes  this 
death  agony  of  a  doomed  Royalty.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  just  as  dawn 
was  breaking,  the  sound  of  automobiles 
was  heard;  and  the  three  Commissaries 
again  entered  the  apartment. 

The  prisoners  were  told  to  put  on  their 
overcoats,  and  to  follow  their  jailers. 
Before  leaving  the  room,  Olga  and  Tatiana 
Nicolaievna  knelt  down  before  a  sacred 
image  which  was  hanging  in  the  room  and 
said  a  short  prayer.  The  little  Grand 
Duke  was  carried  by  Dr.  Botkin,  who, 
until  the  very  last  minute,  did  not  re- 
linquish his  precious  charge.  The  ten 
condemned  people  were  then  quickly  driven 
to  a  forest  about  twelve  miles  from  Eka- 
terinburg and  there  dragged  helpless  out 
of  the  autmobiles.  They  were  then  each 
bound  to  some  tree  on  a  chosen  spot. 
The  Czar  remained  as  impassive  as  possible 
while  the  Czarina  and  her  daughters  fre- 
quently made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  they 
were  being  fastened  to  the  stakes.  Dr. 
Botkin  continued  his  useless  protestations. 

A  few  shots  quickly  brought  the  tragedy 
to  an  end. 

What  became  of  the  bodies  is  still  a 
mystery.  The  Bolsheviki  gave  out  that 
they  had  been  cremated.  Later,  however,  I 
was  told  that  they  were  thrown  into  some 
impassable  swamps,  which  seems  more 
likely. 
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The  Spy  Behind  the  Lines 

Stories  of  Espionage  Systems  That  Exist  ed  in  the  Armies  Facing  One  Another  in 

France  and  Flanders 
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UCH  garbled  information  has  been 
published  regarding  the  espionage 
system  employed  by  the  different  armies 
in  the  field.  Some  of  these  ideas  were 
pure  imagination,  some  just  as  unusual 
and  daring  were  actually  employed.  Cap- 
tain Ferdinand  Tuohy  in  the  London  Mag- 
azine, after  telling'  of  how  the  German 
spy  system  operated,  continues: 

"Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider  the 
measures  taken  by  a  contre-espionage 
organization  in  the  field  to  check  the 
activities  of  such  a  secret  circle.  Let  us 
suppose  our  area  of  surveillance  to  be  the 
British  zone  in  France  and  Flanders — 
seething  with  abnormal  population  due 
to  the  presence  of  many  hundred  thousand 
refugees,  Flemish,  French,  and  Belgian. 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  a  continuous 
and  strict  surveillance  upon  all  these 
refugees  and  also  on  the  three  or  four 
million  regular  inhabitants  of  the  war  zone. 
The  British  zone  was  accordingly  divided 
up  into  four  main  areas.  A  main  area,  in 
turn,  was  composed  of  about  twenty  police- 
stations,  such  a  police-station  being  respon- 
sible for  fifty  square  miles.  A  police-station 
in  turn  was  split  up  into  eight  or  ten 
communes.  So  that  the  British  zone,  for 
anti-spy  work,  was  decentralized  into  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  communes,  each 
commune  covering  an  area  of  roughly  five 
miles. 

The  advantage  of  this  system — a  repeti- 
tion of  the  "water-tight"  compartments  in 
the  big  cities — needs  no  emphasis.  Each 
little  commune  of  perhaps  three  thousand 
people  was  watched  by  intelligence  police, 
having  under  them  civilian  "indicators" 
with  a  local  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  commune.  An  "indicator"  would 
usually  be  the  mayor  or  the  parish  priest, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  spy  upon  his  own 
people.  He  merely  placed  his  superior 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
authorities.  (In  this  connection,  the  ex- 
tremely delicate  task  British  police, 
foreigners,  had  in  surveilling  French 
civilians  in  their  own  country  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of .) 

Each  main  area  was  further  divided  up 
into  three  zones  drawn  parallel  to  the  battle 
line — the  forward  zone,  the  middle  zone, 
and  the  rear  zone.  Precautions  against 
espionage  were  naturally  strictest  in  the 
forward  zone  nearest  the  battle  line,  the 
very  fact  of  so  many  thousands  of  civilians 
continuing  to  live  close  up  to  the  lines,  with 
death  daily  all  around  them,  alone  giving 
rise  to  suspicion.  All  these  people  had  to 
be  watched,  and  naturally  many  spy  scares 
arose  from  time  to  time,  usually  as  the 
result  of  a  town  such  as  Dunkirk  or  Albert 
being  heavily  and  accurately  shelled  by 
the  Germans. 

\  famous  heroine  was  Tina  of  Ar- 
mentieres,  a  comely  little  lady,  who 
served  crumpets  amid  "crumps"  and 
became  a  mascot  in  the  Army.  Tina  had 
the  most  amazing  collection  of  regimental 
badges  collected  as  souvenirs — at  one  time 
or  another,  it  is  said,  she  had  smiled  on  a 
representative  of  every  unit  in  the  B.E.F. 
She  was  discreetly  removed  from  Armen- 
tieres  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Messines 
when,  it  was  said,  she  knew  more  of  the 
organization  of  the  British  Army  than  the 
War  Ofllce  and  G.H.Q.  combined. 

And  there  were  other  vivandieres  upon 
whom  a  close  watch  had  to  be  kept  in  view 
of  their  associations.  Gaby  of  "Five 
o'clock"  in  the  Rue  des  Trois  Cailloux, 
Amiens,  capable  of  putting  and  keeping 
a  brace  of  skittish  brigadiers  in  their  places; 
Mam'zelle  "Jamais"  of  Lillers,  so-called 
because  cruel  rumor  had  it  that  she'd 
never  been  known  to  refuse  a  kiss  across 
the  counter;  and  dimpled  Zozo  of  Abeele, 
and  Josephine  of  the  little  oyster  shop  at 
%  Amiens,  who,  by  her  wit  and  smiles, 
*  cajoled  more  than  enough  tips  during  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  to  bring  her  old 
parents  up  from  the  Midi  and  poverty 
and  re-establish  them  in  a  prim  little 
Picardy  cottage. 

Such  vivandieres,  were  they  so  inclined, 
had  ample  opportunity  of  acting  the 
eavesdropper  spy. 

Besides  keeping  a  constant  vigil — which 
took  concrete  form  in  the  filing  of  a  vast 
quantity    of   personal   reports — a  contre- 
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espionage  organization  in  the  field  was 
responsible  for  the  censorship  of  all  civilian 
correspondence  in  the  war  zone,  and  for 
the  issue  and  control  of  all  passes.  All 
French  civilians  had  to  carry  identity 
papers,  and  when  they  desired  to  travel 
any  distance  had  to  get  permission  from 
"Intelligence." 

It  soon  became  imperative  to  check  all 
train  and  motor-car  arrivals  from  outside 
the  zone  of  the  armies  since  these  might 
contain  German  collecting  agents.  An 
especial  danger  existed  here  in  the  repatria- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  French  civilians 
by  the  Germans.  These  refugees  travelled 
round  from  Belgium  to  their  homes  in 
Northern  France,  via  Switzerland,  and, 
realizing  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the 
enemy  to  include  numbers  of  agents  among 
these  repatriated  people,  the  British 
General  Staff  posted  Intelligence  officers 
at  Lausanne,  where  every  repatriated 
civilian  was  obliged  to  give  full  personal 
particulars  and  submit  to  a  searching 
examination.  This  examination  served  a 
double  purpose,  since  frequently  refugees 
were  able  to  give  exceptionally  valuable 
information  as  to  conditions  behind  the 
German  lines. 

Sometimes,  in  this  respect,  refugees 
would  be  called  in  to  tell  "Intelligence"  all 
about  their  native  villages,  lying  just 
ahead  in  the  zone  of  the  next  planned 
attack;  what  strong  points  the  enemy 
would  be  likely  to  organize  in  these  hamlets 
when  the  British  thrust  forward,  and  so 
on.  Such  refugees  were  of  especial  value 
in  that  they  were  able  to  give  the  size  of 
every  cellar  where  German  troops  might 
be  collected  and  concealed  prior  to  their 
undertaking  a  counter  attack. 

The  French  deuxieme  bureau,  possibly 
influenced  in  some  measure  by  the  Dreyfus 
case,  never  lost  sight  of  the  possibility  of 
traitors  being  concealed  on  the  Allied 
General  Staffs,  and  that  there  was  good 
cause  for  such  suspicion  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  British 
had  a  staff  officer  agent  serving  with 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht's  staff  almost 
throughout  the  campaign,  both  when  the 
Prince  commanded  the  6th  Army  with 
headquarters  at  Lille  and  later  when,  in 
command  of  a  group  of  Armies,  H.R.H. 
removed  to  Mons. 

The  officer  in  question,  a  lean,  pale, 
bespectacled  young  man,  had  been  in  the 
British  secret  service  before  the  war  and 
was  to  all  outward  appearance  a  German. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  was  called 
up  with  his  class  in  Germany,  gradually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  course 
of  time,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of 
English,  was  transferred  to  the  German 
Intelligence  Staff,  so  that  he  saw  every 
secret  German  document  -most  of  which 
were  systematically  forwarded  to  British 
G.H.Q.  via  a  very  .special  line  of  com- 
munication through  Holland.  On  the 
German  collapse,  Captain very  deli- 
cately emerged  as  a  British  officer  and 
took  charge  of  German  officers,  his  former 
comrades-in-war,  on  their  journeys  to  and 
from  the  Armistice  commission   at  Spa. 

It  used  freely  to  be  suspected  that  if  any 


German  agents  were  operating  behind  the 
British  lines,  they  were  masquerading 
in  Belgian  uniform,  or  were  actually 
Belgian  soldiers.  The  chance  of  a  spy 
masquerading  in  British  uniform  was  more 
remote,  since  sooner  or  later  such  an 
individual  would  be  bound  to  meet  some- 
one of  the  same  regiment — possibly  even 
battalion — he  himself  purported  to  belong 
to,  when  the  spy's  ignorance  of  the  intimate 
life  of  that  unit  would  at  once  become 
apparent  in  conversation,  and  suspicion 
automatically  settle  upon  him. 

One  recalls,  however,  a  case  of  this 
description  from  the  Bzura  front. 

One  day  a  wounded  Russian  came 
stumbling  over  the  snow  through  the 
Mohileff  woods  before  Warsaw.  His 
mouth  was  heavily  bandaged,  and  when 
asked  where  he  was  making  for,  he  could 
not  answer,  just  pointed  ahead  and 
stumbled  on.  Those  who  met  him  in  this 
way  naturally  directed  him  to  the  nearest 
amlaulance  column,  but  the  wounded  man, 
somehow,  never  continued  long  in  the 
direction  indicated,  preferring  apparently 
to  roam  aimlessly  in  and  out  of  the  woods, 
now  skirting  Russian  battery  positions, 
now  making  his  way  painfully  round  battle 
headquarters,  dumps,  etc. 

The  wanderer  may  have  spent  several 
days  thus  when,  unfortunately  for  him, 
he  happened  to  stumble  past  a  Russian 
officer  who,  the  day  before,  had  directed 
him  to  the  nearest  field  dressing  station. 
Seeing  the  self-same  wounded  man  wander- 
ing about,  his  mouth  still  bandaged,  the 
officer's  attention  was  now  at  once  aroused. 
He  accosted  the  vagrant  and  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  the  nearest 
medical  aid  post.  On  the  way  the  wounded 
man  made  a  sudden  bolt  for  it  towards 
the  German  lines.  Quick  as  lightning, 
the  Russian  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  shot 
the  fugitive  in  the  back. 

Later,  in  hospital,  while  the  victim  lay 
dying,  they  removed  the  bandages  from  his 
mouth.  It  was  whole  and  unhurt.  The 
man  was  a  German  officer,  could  not  talk 
Russian,  and  so  had  gagged  himself  into  a 
silence  which  could  be  accounted  for. 

A  case  of  a  different  character  came 
under  my  notice  whilst  I  was  on  the 
Russian  front. 

In  1914-15  life  in  Warsaw  converged 
on  the  Hotel  Bristol — you  might  have 
termed  it  the  hub  of  the  whole  Russian 
Army.  From  its  Machiavellian  hall  porter 
(afterwards  shot  by  the  Germans  as  a  spy) 
to  its  imperious,  neurotic  princess,  the 
Bristol  was  a  real  "Grand  Babylon," 
where  officers  came,  to  live  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  to  return  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  the  frozen  banks  of 
the  Bzura  and  the  Ravka,  but  an  hour's 
ride  away. 

The  Bristol,  in  short,  was  an  admirable 
centre  for  espionage — the  typical  war 
hotel  situated  close  up  to  the  line  where 
the  campaign  was  eternally  under  dis- 
cussion in  its  myriad  aspects,  and  where 
discreet  rendezvous  between  agent  and 
agent  would  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general 
bustle  and  hum  of  life.  Well,  in  this  Hotel 
Bristol  resided  a  brilliant  and  pretty 
"Polish"  girl  when  she  was  not  working  in 
a  Red  Cross  train  out  at  Bolimov.  This 
girl  was  everybody's  favorite.  She  made 
hosts  of  friends,  and  some  very  close  friends 
indeed;  young,  susceptible  and  loquacious 
Russian  officers  just  in  from  the  line  and 
hypnotized  by  the  prospect  of  a  love  affair 
after  all  they  had  gone  through.  Sister 
would  bestow  her  attentions  on  one  such 
whom  she  saw  was  bright  and  well  versed 
in  passing  events,  and  proceed,  discreetly, 
along  these  lines: 

"Yes,  it  is  true.     I  love  you 

I  don't  want  you  to  go  back.  .  .  You 
must  tell  me  exactly  who  you  are,  where 
you  sleep,  fight,  live,  so  that  when  I  think 
of  you  I  shall  imagine  I  am  actually  with 
you!" 

Whereupon,  in  the  privacy  of  her  apart- 
ment. Sister  would  produce  a  large  scalp 
map  and  get  her  admirer  to  mark  on  it  full 
particulars  of  his  life  in  the  line — where  he 
was  billeted,  and  much  more  information 
besides.  There  was  even  evidence  that 
when  Sister  wanted  artillery  information 
she  would  transfer  her  elastic  affections 
temporarily  to  a  gunner  and  get  him  to 
mark  in  a  few  Russian  battery  positions. 
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But  all  good  times  come  to  an  end. 
One  day  Sister  attempted  a  tour  de  force 
with  dire  results.  She  actually  persuaded 
one  of  her  adorers  to  agree  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  Germans,  bearing  her  reports, 
next  time  he  was  due  to  go  out  on  night 
patrol  in  No  Man's  Land.  Happily  her 
victim  "ratted"  at  the  last  moment,  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  seniors, 
with  the  sequel  that  Sister  was  arrested, 
tried  and  shot  by  a  body  of  those  very 
moujiks  she  had  betrayed  with  one  arm 
while  tending  them  with  the  other. 

All  things  considered,  however,  the 
Germans  must  have  found  spying  behind 
the  allied  lines  a  task  of  surpassing  diffi- 
culty. Not  so  the  Allies.  The  British 
alone  were  so  completely  au  fait  with  life 
and  happenings  behind  the  German  lines 
that  on  the  last  advance  that  led  through 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  Mons  and  Roubaix, 
it  was  possible  to  circulate  roughly  the 
following  espionage  summary: 

"On  previous  knowledge  we  arrested 
300  spies  and  suspects  among  the  civilian 
population  and  at  once  evacuated  these. 
The  majority  of  those  on  our  black  list, 
however,  retired  with  the  enemy.  A  large 
number  of  others,  not  definitely  classified 
as  spies,  are  now  under  observation." 

Nothing,  in  fact,  so  surprised  the  Bel- 
gian civilian  population  as  the  accuracy  of 
our  Intelligence  service  in  regard  to  them- 
selves. It  would  be  idle  to  blink  the  fact — 
which  we  have  known,  incidentally,  for 
months  and  years — that  a  certain  number 
of  Belgian  women  in  the  occupied  territory 
failed  lamentably  to  sustain  the  honor  of 
their  sex  and  entered  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  Germans.  The  Allies  knew  all 
about  this,  so  much  so  that  on  their  entry 
into  each  Belgian  town  such  as  Mons, 
Charleroi  and  Namur,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  take  these  ladies  into  custody — 
with  their  German  sympathies  they  might 
have  been  left  behind  by  the  enemy  as 
spies — and  to  send  them  far  away  back  out 
of  the  zone  of  operations.  Our  laboriously 
compiled  "black  list"  proved  unerringly 
correct;  in  fact,  many  local  mayors  must 
have  thought  we  were  carrying  on  by 
black  magic! 

Experience  in  the  war  showed  that 
whereas  it  was  comparatively  simple  for  an 
intelligent  agent  to  collect  information,  it 
was  a  very  different  matter,  and  an 
extremely  complex  one,  to  get  such  infor- 
mation through  to  the  state  employing  one 
in  time  to  be  of  any  use,  or  indeed  to  get 
it  through  at  all.  One  might  say  that  war 
was  declared  more  on  a  spy's  communica- 
tions than  on  the  spy  himself,  since  it 
mattered  little  what  information  an  agent 
succeeded  in  collecting  if  he  were  unable 
to  pass  it  on. 

In  the  early  days  in  France  and  Flanders 
several  strange  means  are  said  to  have  been 
resorted  to  by  agents  desirous  of  communi- 
cating across  the  lines.  They  sound  comical 
enough  to-day,  but  we  need  to  bear  in  mind 
and  compare  the  altered  circumstances 
then  and  towards  the  end. 

In  those  days  not  only  was  the  Entente 
anti-spy  organization  in  the  field  hope- 
lessly inadequate,  i^umerically,  to  deal  with 
a  war  zone  seething  with  unknown  civilians 
and  voluntary  helpers  in  uniform,  but  its 
members  were  themselves  floundering  in 
ignorance,  learning  things  from  hour  to 
hour.  Undoubtedly  things  occurred  which 
— well,  never  can  occur  again. 

In  the  British  zone,  Flemish  peasants  in 
German  pay  and  German  officers  mas- 
querading as  Flemish  peasants,  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  evolved  diverse 
substitute  methods  of  communicating 
across  the  lines. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  nun  of  Vlamer- 
tinge  reported  to  signal  by  emitting  puffs 
of  smoke  from  her  chimney  whenever 
British  troops  were  pa.ssing  through  the 
village,  so  that  German  gunners  might 
find  a  good  target. 

Then  there  was  the  ploughed  field  scare. 

This  originated  in  the  imaginative  mind 
of  a  Royal  Flying  Corps  officer  who  sug- 
gested that  it  was  possible  to  signal  up 
information  to  a  pilot  or  observer  by 
ploughing  a  field  in  a  certain  way  and  in 
conformity  witha  certain  prearranged  code. 

Thus,  if  a  field  were  ploughed  in  "Hk'it 
stripes,"  tliat  might  indicate  to  German 
pilots  flying  overhead  that  the  British  were 
preparing  to  attack  locally.  And  there 
were  many  other  ways  of  ploughing  a  field, 
in  fact,  not  to  plough  it  at  all  might  easily 
have  meant  "all  quiet  in  this  sector."  In 
practice,  thought  our  imaginative  officer, 
German  aviators  would  be  sent  over  daily 
to  watch  and  report  on  the  condition  of 
certain  "spy-fields,"  or  better  still,  th«y 
would  be  instructed  to  photograph  sucn 
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fields  for  a  detailed  examination  of  them 
to  be  carried  out  subsequently  by  experts 
on  terra  firma. 

Then  there  were  those  wicked,  treacher- 
ous hurnan  hands,  moved  by  German  gold, 
and  said  to  manipulate  the  clock  on 
Ypres  town  hall  so  as  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy. 

The  clock  was  always  wrong,  argued  the 
scaremongers,  and  unquestionably  the 
burgomaster  of  somewhere  or  other  hard 
by  was  a  villain  and  a  traitor.  Whatever 
the  foundation  for  that  scare,  it  was  ter- 
minated abruptly  by  the  Germans  putting 
a  shell  through  the  clock  tower.  Possibly 
they  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
formation derived  from  this  particular 
source. 

At  another  time  we  were  confronted  by 
an  alarm  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Two  German  soldiers  in  divers'  suits 
were  captured  by  the  Belgians  north  of 
Mercken.  These  daring  souls  had  actually 
waded  across  the  flooded  stretch  of  country 
separating  the  lines  and  had  been  two  days 
installed  behind  the  Belgian  position, 
noting  every  detail  of  our  ally's  front  line 
organization,  before  they  were  discovered 
in  a  shell  crater.  Though  they  had  minute 
hand-drawn  maps  of  the  Belgian  sector  in 
their  possession  and  copious  notes,  the  two 
were  treated  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 

As  operations  developed,  spring  after 
spring,  autumn  after  autumn,  the  old 
scares  died  away  for  new  ones  to  arise. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  was  the 
aeroplane  scare. 

As  a  communicating  link  between  the 
opposing  lines,  the  aeroplane  had  obvious 


advantages.  The  aeroplane  could  drop 
your  spy  in  Belgium  and  collect  him  again 
in  a  few  hours  or  days  later  according  to 
plan.  Special  pilots  were  selected  for 
this  delicate  mission  of  spy-dropping,  the 
agents  dropped  being  usually  Belgians. 

The  French — always  imaginative — once 
dropped  a  pretty  dancing-girl  at  a  point 
not  far  from  Brussels.  The  girl,  who  came 
from  Luxembourg  and  knew  German 
fluently  and  without  accent,  was  com- 
missioned to  proceed  into  Brussels  and 
there  live  a  gay  night  life  with  German 
officers  for  a  week  or  so,  after  which  she 
was  to  proceed  back  to  the  point  where  she 
had  been  dropped  and  there  await  "collec- 
tion." As  events  turned  out,  one  fears 
mam'selle  must  have  liked  the  night  life, 
or  else  met  somebody  she  liked  better  than 
herself,  for  she  never  materialized  at  the 
appointed  "collection"  rendezvous,  and 
the  pilot,  after  waiting  for  several  hours, 
had  to  fly  off  without  her. 

The  possibility  of  Germans  employing 
an  undetected  wireless  apparatus  in  the 
field  for  purposes  of  communicating  infor- 
mation across  the  lines  vanished  early  in 
the  campaign. 

Whether  reading  and  deciphering  your 
opponent's  wireless  will  ever  again  play 
such  a  vital  part  in  warfare  is  perhaps  open 
to  doubt.  For  one  thing,  a  form  of  secret 
uninterceptible  wireless  is  already  well  on 
the  way,  so  that  all  in  a  future  war  should 
be  silent  as  the  grave.  The  dramatic  role 
played  by  wireless  in  the  war  could  be 
described  at  length,  but  to  do  so  would  be 
to  transgress  that  limitation  of  secrecy 
imposed  on  authors  and  editors  alike. 


The  Secret  Police  of  the  I.W.W. 

"Bump  0§"  Squads  Operate  in  the  West  for  the  Protection  of 
Workers — All  Expert  Gunmen. 


'"pHERE  is,  a  curious  survival  in  the 
■*■  American  West — possibly  it  extends 
to  some  extent  into  Canada  as  well — of 
the  old  outlawry  which  manifested  itself 
in  armed  posses  and,  more  spectacularly 
still,  in  the  Mormon  Death  Riders.  The 
present  day  exponents  of  the  idea  of  or- 
ganized violence  are  the  I.W.W.  police 
squads.  This  body  has,  it  is  said,  a 
secretly  organized  and  conducted  body  of 


poUce,  who  perform  certain  duties  of  a 
clandestine  but  highly  efficacious  char- 
acter. 

The  story  of  the  I.W.W.  "bump-off" 
men  is  told  by  Charles  Kibbe  Turner  in 
the  course  of  a  novel,  "The  Possibilist," 
that  is  running  serially  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  He  tells  of  this  develop- 
ment as  follows: — 

The  labor  situation  west  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi River — west  of  Chicago,  in  fact — 
the  territory  out  of  which  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  have  risen,  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  East. 
The  laborer,  whether  of  native  or  foreign 
origin,  is  generally  English-speaking;  quite 
generally  a  rover;  very  seldom,  as  in  the 
East,  held  permanently  in  settlements  of 
his  own  kind  about  factories,  but  mixed 
with  others,  continually  in  motion.  The 
great  share  of  the  labor  of  the  West  is 
done  by  roving  bands  of  sturdy,  homeless, 
resentful  men — out  of  any  settled  social 
connection,  almost  continually  on  the  move. 

There  are  many  cross-currents  in  these 
labor  migrations.  The  roughest  of  all  these 
nomads,  the  lumberjacks,  move  along  the 
Northern  railroads.  But  the  greatest 
migration  of  all  is  that  of  the  farm  laborers 
— the  working  or  bundle  stiffs. 

This  movement — to  take  an  arbitrary 
division  of  the  year — may  be  said  to  start 
with  the  grape  and  fruit  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia in  October  or  November.  After 
two  or  three  months  of  labor  there  the 
migration  starts  slowly  in  January  or  the 
first  of  February  to  pass  along  the  South- 
western railways — stopping  here  and  there 
for  what  work  may  offer  in  mines  or  con- 
struction camps — till  it  strikes  in  once  more 
in  the  spring  on  the  first  of  the  grain- 
harvest  season  in  Oklahoma  and  Northern 
Texas.  From  there  on — from  mid-May 
until  November — these  men  follow  the 
harvest  to  the  north  into  Saskatchewan 
in  Canada  with  steady  work  all  the  time — 
except  of  course,  while  in  transit. 

This  migration  carries  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  men.  They  prac- 
tically never  pay  car  fare,  hopping  freights 
instead — riding  a  rattler,  as  they  call  it; 
and  so  strong  had  they  become  before  the 
war,  and  so  dangerous,  that  a  great  share 
of  the  freight  trainmen — outside  the 
engineers  —  after  trying  with  disastrous 
and  many  times  fatal  results  to  fight  them 
off  their  cars,  began  carrying  I.W.W.  cards 
for  self-protection,  and  were  glad  to  wink 
at  their  free  transportation, 


These  men,  these  migratory  laborers,  or 
bundle  stiffs — as  they  are  called  from  the 
only  baggage  they  carry — are  in  the  terms 
of  their  life,  especially  when  stealing  rides 
on  railroads,  really  outlaws,  and  so  en- 
tirely outside  the  protection  of  the  or- 
dinary forces  of  law.  They  carry,  however 
— especially  at  the  later  periods  of  the  year 
— often  hundreds  of  dollars  apiece,  in 
bills  secreted  about  their  untidy  persons. 
So  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  their  possession  on  the 
freight  trains  in  the  West. 

These  men — the  bundle  stiffs  them- 
selves— do  not  carry  firearms  usually. 
Consequently  there  sprang  up  in  the  course 
of  time  the  high  jacks — expert  hold-up 
men,  recruited  from  the  slums  of  Wes- 
tern cities  and  mining  camps  to  rob  these 
men  in  transit  on  their  freight  trains. 

Now  these  laborers  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  membership  of  the  I.W.W.; 
it  was  in  fact  about  the  only  tie  to  or- 
ganized society  which  they  possessed. 
And  so  it  became  an  obvious  duty  and  an 
obvious  advantage  for  the  I.W.W.  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  keep  their  membership  by 
so  doing.  So  not  far  from  nine  years  ago 
the  bump-off  squads,  the  police  of  the 
I.W.W.,  began  to  appear — shaped  as  such 
bodies  are,  out  of  existing  conditions — half 
official,  half  voluntary;  not  so  different  in 
fact  from  the  familiar  guerrillas  on  the 
fringe  of  our  Civil  War.  They  had  a  good 
part  of  their  pay  at  least  from  contribu- 
tions from  the  men  whom  they  protected; 
they  patrolled  divisions  of  the  Western 
railroads,  generally  in  pairs.  Their  duty 
was  very  simple:  When  they  met  a  high 
jack  they  killed  him  and  threw  him  under  a 
train.  Naturally  no  questions  were  asked. 
The  railroad  bulls  and  the  local  police — 
the  town  clowns,  the  I.W.W.  calls  them — 
made  no  objections  to  being  rid  of  these 
high  jacks;  or  of  the  bump-off  men  for 
that  matter.  So  all  were  satisfied,  and  a 
new  social  institution — which  seems  strange 
upon  casual  acquaintance — rose  quite 
naturally  out  of  natural  social  conditions. 


CALLING   OFF   THE  DOG. 


HERE?   FIDO?* 


A3f 


Darling  in  St.  Louis  "Globe-Democrat.' 

How  do  yon  suppose  they  are  sroinGT  to  coax  him  away  if  everybody  keepB  on 
feeding    him  ? 
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Resurrecting  John  Barleycorn 

Circumventing  the  Revenue  Officers  Becomes  One  of  the  Chief 
Indtistries  of  the  Southern  Mountains. 


'TpHE  great  drouth  has  fallen  heavily 
-*■  upon  this  Continent  and  most  un- 
•expectedly  on  some  sections  of  our 
neighboring  republic.  Certain  portions 
thereof  have  behind  them  traditions, 
traditions  that  there  should  be  "licker"' 
for  those  who  wanted  it,  and  these  hardy 
mountaineers  are  struggling  gallantly  to 
maintain  these  traditions.  V.  H.  and  R.  R. 
Cornwell,  natives  of  Alabama,  tell  the 
story  in  the  January  17th  issue  of  Collier's. 

Sand  or  Raccoon  Mountain,  one  of  the 
severed  twin  tails  of  the  Cumberlands  cut- 
off at  Chattanooga  by  the  Tennessee  River, 
has  been  christened  "the  cradle  of  moon- 
shine" because  it  seems  to  have  first  shone 
there  after  the  revenue  law  made  the  manu- 
facture of  whisky  at  home  illegal.  When 
in  compliance  with  this  law  it  set  every- 
where else,  it  is  supposed  to  have  kept 
right  on  shining  there.  And  in  these  late 
dry  months,  having  the  Chattanooga 
market  at  its  one  extremity  and  the  bigger, 
thirstier  city  of  Birmingham  at  the  other, 
with  many  smaller  but  equally  parched 
towns  all  along  the  two  trunk  lines  which 
run  down  the  valley  on  either  side,  it  has 
more  than  justified  its  reputation  by  doing 
a  brilliant  business,  not  only  at  the  old 
stands  but  hundreds  of  new  ones — at 
first  glance,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  moon  so  far  as  those 
peculiar  liquid  beams,  of  late  so  largely 
in  demand,  are  concerned. 

In  reality  they  shine  about  as  brightly 
on  its  twin  mountain.  Lookout,  which 
parallels  it  most  of  the  way  to  Birmingham, 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cumberlands  to- 
ward Nashville,  in  the  mountains  of  Geor- 
gia near  Atlanta,  around  the  peaks  "in 
the  Land  of  the  Sky "  near  Asheville, 
up  in  the  Great  Smokies  about  Knoxville, 
and  even  on  into  the  Kentucky  mountains 
from  where  their  pale  whiteness  trickles 
into  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  even  to  the 
seat  of  government  at  Washington. 
Every  now  and  then  a  shipment  goes  direct 
to  New  York,  where  white  corn  whisky  has 
never  been  popular.  A  few  years  ago  a 
Southern  distiller  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  burn  a  demand  for  it  into 
New  Yorkers  by  electric  signs  along  the 
Great  White  Way,  and  failed.  But  to-day 
they  cry  for  it — and  the  underground  is 
working. 

Unquestionably  the  effort  to  enforce  the 
law  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
this  product  has  not  been  begun  too  soon. 
A  summer's  investigation  reveals  the 
astounding  fact  that  the  whole  Appalachian 
mountain  system,  from  West  Virginia 
down  through  Kentucky,  Tennes,see,  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  is 
literally  honeycombed  with  homemade 
stills  for  the  illicit  manufacture  of  the 
beverage  known  familiarly  as  Moonshine, 
Blue  John,  and  Mountain  Dew.  Stills 
may  be  numbered  by  the  hundred  in  all 
these  sections,  and  while  the  capacity  of  a 
single  still  is  small,  in  the  aggregate  they 
are  turning  out  thousands  of  gallons  of 
corn  juice  daily,  which  by  devious  and 
obscure  routes  filters  into  the  greedy  mar- 
kets of  the  outlying  cities.  For  it  is  the 
cities  which  have  the  unappeasable  thirst. 
It  was  the  cities,  be  it  remembered,  which 
were  almost  solidly  against  the  bone-dry 
wave — a  peculiar  sort  of  wave  admittedly 
— which  recently  swept  the  country  and 
has  finally  been  legalized  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  people  want  a  thing  and  are 
•willing  to  pay  a  big  price  to  get  it,  just  so 
long  there  will  be  other  people  ready  to 
put  forth  every  effort  to  supply  the  want 
even  though  they  transgress  the  law  in 
doing  so.  To  this  fact  may  be  traced  the 
leaps  and  bounds  by  which  the  illicit 
whisky  trade  between  these  cities  and  the 
.surrounding  mountain  districts  has  estab- 
lished itself.  One  of  our  dictionaries,  in 
defining  the  world  illicit  as  "prohibited, 
unlawful,"  illustrates  its  proper  use  by 
quoting  Burke:  "One  illicit  transaction 
always  leads  to  another."  Burke  in  all 
j)robability  knew  just  as  much  about 
mountain  dew  as  these  mountain  men  who 
make  it  know  about  Burke,  but  his  prin- 
ciple applies. 

Having  changed,  by  an  amazingly 
simple  and  easy  process,  twenty  bu.shels  of 


corn  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  sugar 
into  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  good  dollars, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  your  not  unintelligent 
and  perfectly  human  mountain  man  re- 
peats the  operation?  And  when  his 
neighbor  sees  the  fruit  of  his  necromancy, 
hears  the  honk  of  his  tin  Lizzie  and  the 
strains  of  his  player  piano,  sees  the  skeleton 
of  his  big  barn  rising  and  beholds  his  sons 
and  daughters  going  away  to  State 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  is  it 
any  wonder — is  it  not,  rather,  the  natural 
thing — that  he  should  "projeck"  a  little 
on  his  own  account  and  try  his  luck  at  a 
sleight  of  hand  which  has  wrought  such 
magic? 

For  necromancy  it  is,  nothing  less.  All 
around  him  men  have  lived  out  their 
allotted  span  and  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers  without  once  remembering  that 
there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred 
actual  dollars  in  the  world,  at  least  with 
any  immediate  reference  to  themselves. 
He  has  never  heretofore  thought  of  that 
many  actual  dollars  as  having  any  specific 
reference  to  himself.  Now  he  thinks  of  it 
— and  presently  there  is  another  moon- 
shiner in  the  business.  He  rubs  the  lamp 
and  finds  that  it  will  do  for  him  just  what 
it  did  for  his  neighbor. 

Corn  whisky  in  the  old  days  brought 
$2  a  gallon  in  the  market,  of  which  $1.10 
was  for  revenue  only.  The  moonshiner 
sold  his  for  $1  or  $1.50  a  gallon  and 
evaded  the  revenue  tax.  Its  illicit  manu- 
facture was  negligible  in  quantity  and  its 
sale  only  occasional  and  incidental.  But 
during  the  war  and  following  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  the  price  trebled  and 
quadrupled  itself,  and  the  sentiment 
"easy  money  in  whisky"  worked  its  in- 
sidious way  through  section  after  section 
of  these  mountain  regions  until  the  whole 
has  been  permeated  and  poisoned  by  it. 

Many  and  highly  flavored  are  the  tales 
of  "moonshine"  which  he  of  the  listening 
ear  may  catch  as  he  goes  his  interested 
way.  In  Atlanta,  not  long  ago,  a  young 
man  wanted  to  give  me  a  bit  of  valuable 
information.  He  told  me,  strictly  on  the 
quiet,  that  a  gallon  of  corn  meal,  etc.,  etc. 
(you've  heard  it,  of  course)  would  "turn 
into  a  gallon  of  whisky." 

"Certainly  it  will,"  I  agreed,  "just  as  a 
hair  out  of  horse's  tail  will  turn  into  a 
snake  if  left  overnight  in  a  rain  barrel!" 

On  a  train,  changing  locations,  the  fol- 
lowing was  told  me  by  a  Georgia  cracker 
who  had  recently  moved  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Buck's  Pocket,  a  romantically 
wild,  deep  gulch  in  the  middle  of  Sand 
Mountain.  We  had  talked  of  crops,  of  the 
drought,  and  of  the  scarcity  of  corn. 
"But,  Lord,"  he  said,  "want  of  corn  don't 
stop  'em  from  stilling  down  my  way! 
Them  revenue  fellers,"  he  continued  in  his 
odd  drawl,  "come  up  on  'em  down  thar 
with  fires  lit  an'  steam  agobblin'.  I 
seed  'em,  by  cracky,  as  they  rid  back,  an' 
I'm  derned  ef  they  didn't  sw'ar  thet  them 
moonshiners  weren't  stillin'  nothin'  but 
sawdust  cut  with  this  yere  consecrated 
Red  Seal  'lay' — an'  hit  were  turnin'  out  a 
gallon  of  licker  to  th'  bushel." 

Fifteen  dollars  a  bushel  for  sawdust! 
At  that  rate  the  poor  mountaineer  would 
put  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford  to  shame. 
Of  late  I  had  seen  drinking  men  laughingly 
shake  their  bottles  "to  mix  up  the  lye." 
I  had  wondered.     Now  I  know. 

In  these  places,  where  it  has  become  a 
prevailing  excitement,  a  man  "starts  in  to 
stillin'  "  and  experiences  all  the  thrill  of  a 
rush  to  the  gold  fields  or  of  taking  a  first 
flier  in  stocks — and  without  many  more 
twinges  of  conscience.  If  it's  all  right  for 
his  neighbor,  it's  all  right  for  him.  And 
the  slight  element  of  danger  is,  oddly,  a 
distinct  attraction  at  this  stage  of  the 
game.  Since  the  wild  animals  have  all 
been  killed  and  the  feuds  died  out,  there 
hasn't  been  much  stirring  in  these  moun- 
tain regions. 

So  the  unlawful  manufacture  of  a  tabooed 
product  has  spread  until  there  are  often  a 
dozen  or  more  families  in  a  single  neigh- 
borhood engaged  in  this  paradoxical  busi- 
ness of  illicit  distilling.  Paradoxical  be- 
cause nothing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
them  has  given  the.se  regions  such  an  im- 
I)etus  toward  advancement  and,  super- 
ficially at  least,  a  higher  standard  of 
civilization. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  have  turned  to 
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Mince  Pie 


"Like  Mother  Used  to  Make" 


Mother's  mince  pies  were  good  because  she  used  good 
mince  meat.  The  better  the  mince  meat,  the  better 
the  pie.  Really  delicious  pie  is  no  trick  when  made  with 


Wethey's 

•Condensed 

Mince  Meat 


Make  your  next  pies  with  mince  meat  from  the 
attractive  red  carton.  It  is  pure,  economical  and 
the  reason  for  pics    "Like  mother  used  to  make." 


Our  reputation  stands  behind  every  pack- 
age. Each  carton  is  lined  with  sanitary 
wax  paper.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 
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//  '^Smells  Clean 

Ivory  Soap  "smells  clean". 
This  best  describes  its 
odor.  It  smells  clean  be- 
cause it  is  pure  and  good. 
Artificial  perfume  could 
add  nothing  to  its  desir- 
ability. 

You  do  not  tire  of  Ivory's 
odor.  Like  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  meadow, 
it  is  natural  and  unobtru- 
sive, suggesting  the  high 
quality  and  purity  of 
materials  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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the  new  industry.  In  many  neighbor- 
hoods the  poorest  and  low-downest  have 
become  the  richest.  Or,  as  a  woman  who 
puts  on  a  front  of  righteous  denunciation 
while  having  three  sons  "making  it," 
told  me,  "the  bottom  rail's  come  to  the 
top."  Strange  and  sad,  but  true,  some 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  native  preachers 
who  scorned  the  idea  of  a  paid  clergy  and 
have  always  earned  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  while  about  their 
Master's  business,  are  now  making  their 
worldly  lives  comfortable  and  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth  by  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  whisky  at  $10  or  $15  or  even  $20  a 
gallon.  In  the  one  case  a  man  of  weak  or 
shady  character  has  turned  naturally  to  an 


unlawful  pursuit:  in  the  other,  one  has 
been  corrupted  and  has  shamed  his  calling. 
Officers  of  the  law,  high  sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, have  actually  been  arrested  charged 
with  illicit  distilling.  Some  constables  and 
justices  of-  the  peace  have  been  leading 
a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  life  and  getting  their 
share.  Sober,  well-rated  merchants  are 
"furnishing"  numerous  small  farmers, 
knowing  to  precisely  what  end  the  corn 
and  sugar  hauled  from  their  stores  will 
come  and  sure  of  "thirdin'  "  in  the  profits. 
A  drummer  on  the  train  will  offer  half  a 
pint  with  the  tip  that  he  has  his  finger  in  a 
still  back  there  on  Dirtcellar  Mountain, 
and  coin  will  tinkle  against  other  tainted 
money  in  his  pocket — "it's  all  moonshine 
at  $24  a  gallon  by  the  half  pint!" 


Camel  of  the  Frozen  Desert 

Extraordinary  Hardihood  of  Reindeer,  Originally  Imported  From 
Norway — Live  All  Winter  on  Arctic  Mosses. 


'"pHE  part  played  by  the  reindeer  in  the 
-*-  life  of  the  Frozen  North  is.  scarcely 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitant  of  less 
frigid  climes.  Carl  J.  Lomen  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  gives  an 
instructive  account  of  this  animal  which 
is  not  a  native  of  our  Northern  territories 
but  was  originally  imported  from  Norway. 
He  says  in  part  : 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  camel  of 
the  Sahara  or  the  Gobi  is  the  reindeer, 
the  camel  of  the  frozen  desert  in  America's 
farthest  north.  The  average  Amer- 
ican probably  considers  the  reindeer  only 
as  the  picturesque  feature  in  an  other- 
wise featureless  Arctic  landscape,  or  as 
the  draft  animal  for  a  fur-clad  foreigner 
with  high  cheek-bones  and  matted  hair. 

But  to  Alaskans,  Eskimos  and  whites 
alike,  reindeer  are  to-day  what  lowing 
kire  are  to  the  dairy-farmers  of  Holland, 
humble  sheep  to  the  Australian  wool- 
raiser,  or  bulky  Shorthorns  to  the  Texas 
cowman — utility  untinctured  with  ro- 
mance. 

Within  a  single  generation,  "Cupid"  and 
"Vixen"  and  "Comet"  and  "Prancer," 
those  semi-mythological  companions  of 
ruddy  Saint  Nick  which  spring  into 
action  with  the  very  first-remembered 
syllables  of  the  famous  Christmas  poem, 
have  become  the  staple  livestock  of  the 
Far  Northwest  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Santa  Claus  may  use  a  motor 
truck  or?  even  an  airplane  in  making  his 
city  deliveries,  but  in  Alaska  the  reindeer 
is  coming  into  its  own. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  the  reindeer  was 
domesticated  in  prehistoric  times.  Not 
so  in  America,  where  this  species  of  the 
deer  family,  the  Cervidae,  were  known  as 
caribou,  and  are  still  so  known,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  domesticated  and 
imported  animal. 

■The  first  importation,  consisting  of 
only  162  reindeer,  was  landed  at  Teller, 
Alaska,  on  Independence  Day,  1892. 
During  that  year  and  the  decade  follow- 
ing, 1,118  more  were  imported  from  Si- 
beria and  landed  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Clarence  Bay.  The  reindeer  imported 
from  Norway  in  1898  were  all  draft  ani- 
mals, steers,  and  are  now  extinct. 

From  the  outset  the  deer  thrived,  and 
as  the  number  increased,  other  herds 
were  formed  from  the  mother  herd  at 
Teller.  Roaming  the  frozen  wastes  north 
and  south,  from  Point  Barrow  to  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  there  are  to-day  more 
than  a  hundred  herds,  aggregating  about 
160,000  deer.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
this  period  more  than  100,000  have  been 
killed  for  food  and  skins;  so  that  in  less 
than  thirty  years  the  increase  has  been 
more  than  two  hundred  fold. 

Although  the  Alaskan  reindeer  indus- 
try is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming firmly  established. 

The  reindeer  is  not,  however,  highly 
prolific.  The  female  deer  usually  gives 
birth  to  but  one  fawn  a  year,  and  if  there 
are  twins,  one  (or  both)  of  the  young  is 
liable  to  die. 

The  rapid  increase  is  due  to  two  facts: 
One  is  the  remarkable  hardihood  of  the 
fawns,  which  only  a  few  hours  after  birth 
are  strong  and  fleet  of  foot.  The  contrast 
between  the  self-reliant  reindeer  fawn 
and  the  weak,  knobby-kneed  colt  or  calf 
is  striking  and  has  much  to  do  with  the 
tendency   of   reindeer   herds   to   increase 


rapidly  in  spite  of  low  birthTrate.  As 
the  social  worker  would  say,  the  infant 
mortality  is  slight. 

The  other  factor  in  the  rapid  increase,  and 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  early 
fecundity  is  not  entirely  a  tropical  traits 
is  the  remarkable  fact  that  yearling  rein- 
deer frequently  reproduce. 

Extreme  cold  rarely  kills  off  the  very 
young.  The  rigors  of  the  Arctic  and  the 
forcing  processes  of  tropical  heat  both 
serve  to  protect  from  extermination  the 
fauna  of  the  respective  zones  of  each. 

Conducive  to  the  increase  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  herders  have 
learned  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
strayed  or  lost  animals,  and  to  afford  the 
herds  all  possible  protection  from  wolves, 
lynx,  and  other  predatory  animals.  Spe- 
cial care  is  given  the  herd  during  the 
fawning  season,  which  commences  usually 
with  the  first  full  moon  after  the  middle 
of  April  and  lasts  throughout  the  month 
of  June. 

The  reindeer  has  been  aptly  named. 
Of  all  ungulate,  ruminant,  and  gregarious 
animals,  it  is  one  of  the  most  particular 
in  the  selection  of  its  food.  It  pastures 
during  the  summer  on  tender  mosses, 
lichens,  mushrooms,  algae,  and  grasses. 
Its  typical  home  is  Lapland.  In  the  Lapp 
tongue  the  word  "reino"  means  pastur- 
age, so  that  the  word  "reindeer"  means 
an  animal  that  pastures.  During  the  long 
winter  the  deer  subsist  entirely  upon 
moss,  which  abounds  on  the  vast  tundras, 
and  hills  of  Alaska,  so  that  the  deerman 
has  almost  unlimited  grazing  land  for  his 
herds. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
200,000  square  miles  of  this  dry,  coral- 
like moss  in  Alaska — enough  grazing  land 
for  10,000,000  deer.  This  class  of  pas- 
turage is  suitable  for  no  other  animal  ex- 
cept, it  may  be,  the  musk-ox;  hence  these 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  Arctic 
Alaska,  were  it  not  for  the  reindeer, 
would  prove  practically  valueless  and 
could  not  be  permanently  inhabited. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this  cal- 
culation: Inevitably  the  reindeer  seek  the 
coast  in  summer,  to  escape  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  to  lick  up  the  salt  depos- 
ited by  the  ocean  waters.  The  Lapps 
have  a  saying  that  "mosquitoes  make  the 
best  herders  in  summer  time." 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  salt  can 
be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  inland, 
and  if  the  deer  can  be  taken  to  the  hills, 
where  land  breezes  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  sea  winds  in  blowing  away 
the  mosquitoes,  the  animals  can  be  per- 
suaded to  overcome  their  inbred  instinct 
for  a  seaside  excursion  in  summer. 

One  speaks  of  persuading  because  the 
Lapps,  brought  10,000  miles  from  Nor- 
way as  herders,  and  their  understudies, 
the  Eskimos,  do  not  drive,  but  lead  or 
follow  the  herd.  The  reindeer  selects  his 
own  mossy  pastures  and  goes  unerringly 
to  his  breezy  shores  and  salty  waters  with 
the  coming  of  summer. 

The  reindeer  constitutes  the  gentis 
rangifer,  differing  from  that  of  ordinary 
deer  in  the  important  particular  that  both 
sexes  have  antlers,  which  are  shed  an- 
nually. 

A  study  of  the  physical  characteristics 
and  the  habits  of  this  unique  brand  of 
livestock  forms  a  fascinating  subject  for 
the  deerman,  only  some  of  which  can  be 
mentioned  here.  He  has  observed  that 
the  antlers  of  the  female  remain   much 
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vtry  Day 
Ueople 


Have  they  the  beauty  they  so  easily  can  gain  ? 


^^  I"  y  OW    beautifully    turned    out, 

11  how  correct,"  you  thought — 
until  you  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  nails. 

Then,  "Shocking!"  you  said  to 
yourself. 

And  that  one  glimpse  of  her  care- 
lessly groomed  hands  left  an  impres- 
sion that  you  never  forgot. 

Do  you  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  keep 
your  nails  lovely — so  lovely  that  you 


This  method  is 
the  secret  of  the 
perfect,  even 
cuticle  of  many 
fashionable  wo- 
men 


know  even  the  most  critical  eye  can 
find  nothing  but  immaculate  perfec- 
tion? 

The  secret  of  beautiful  nails  lies  in 
the  care  of  the  cuticle.  This  is  the 
most  important  part  of  a  manicure.  To 
cut  the  cuticle  or  force  it  back  with  a 
sharp  instrument  is  ruinous.  Such 
rough  methods  are  the  cause  of  most 
ragged,  unkempt  nails.  The  more  you 
cut  the  cuticle  the  faster  it  grows.  It 
becomes  tough,  thick,  and  hangnails 
appear. 

You  can  have  nails  that  add  to 
your  attractiveness 

Cutex  is  a  harmless  cuticle  remover 
developed  after  years  of  experiment. 
Applied  to  the  cuticle,  it  keeps  the 
base  of  the  nail  smooth,  firm,  crescent- 
Jike.     It  maintains  the  even,  regular 


curve  which  Nature  intended  it  to 
have. 

Wrap  a  little  cotton  around  the  end 
of  an  orange  stick  (both  come  in  the 
Cutex  package),  dip  it  into  the  bottle 
of  Cutex  and  work  it  around  the  base 
of  the  nails,  gently  pushing  back  the 
cuticle.  Instantly  the  dry  cuticle  is 
softened.  Wash  the  hands,  pushing 
back  the  cuticle  with  a  towel.  The 
surplus  cuticle  will  disappear,  leaving 
a  firm,  even,  slender  nail  base. 

If  you  like  snowy  white  nail  tips 
apply  a  little  Cutex  Nail  White  under- 
neath the  nails  directly  from  its  con- 
venient tube.  Finish  your  manicure 
with  Cutex  Nail  Polish.  For  an  espe- 
cially brilliant,  lasting  polish,  use 
Cutex  Paste  Polish  first,  then  the  Cutex 
Cake  or  Powder  Polish. 

If  your  cuticle  has  a  tendency  to  dry 
and  grow  coarse,  apply  a  bit  of  Cutex 
Cold  Cream  each  night.  This  cream 
was  especially  prepared  to  keep  the 
hands  and  cuticle  soft  and  fine. 

Give  yourself  this  manicure  regu- 
larly. Make  it  as  much  of  a  habit  as 
keeping  your  shoes  shined.  Do  not 
do  it  one  week  and  forget  it  the 
next.    It  is  true  that  one  Cutex  mani- 


cure makes  your  nails  look  lovely:  but 
you  cannot  keep  them  well  groomed 
by  irregular  care.  Give  your  nails  a 
Cutex  manicure  regularly. 

Just  give  your  nails  a  few  minutes' 
care  once  or  twice  a  week  and  they  are 
always  exquisite — smooth  and  shapely. 

Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Nail  White,  Nail 
Polish  and  Cold  Cream  are  each  35  cents.  The 
Cuticle  Remover  comes  also  in  70  cent  bottles. 
You  can  get  Cutex  in  any  drug  or  department 
store  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  in  any 
chemist   shop   in   England. 


A  little  squeezing 
of  this  tube — and 
your  nail  tips 
ivill  stay  snowy 
white 


A  manicure  set  for  20  cents 

P'or  twenty  cents  we  will  send  you  the  Cutex 
Introductory  Manicure  Set,  not  as  large  as  our 
standard  set  but  containing  enough  of  the 
Cutex  preparations  for  at  least  six  complete 
manicures.  Use  the  coupon  below.  Address 
Northam  Warren,  200  Mountain  Street,  Mon- 
treal. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  TWO  DIMES  TO-DAY. 


NORTHAM   WARREN 

Dept.  1104,  200  Mountain   St.,  Montreal. 
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Just  remember 

that  Bermuda  is  an 

all-the-year-round  Resort. 

The  "  Land  of  the  Liiy  and  the  Rose" 

'  is  the  ideal  choice  for  your  Summer  holidays.  \ 
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Palatial  steamers  carry  you  to  Bermuda  in 

only  48  hours  and  every  hour  of  the 

sea  trip  will  do  you  good 

Why  not  Bermuda  for  a  change  this  lime  > 

For  particulars  as  (o  sailings,  etc..  a«ik 

your  local  steamship  agenls. 

or  write 
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later  in  the  spring  than  do  those  of  the 
male,  thus  affording  the  mother  a  weapon 
with  which  to  drive  away  the  stronger 
male  from  good  feeding  places  for  her 
young;  that  the  large  antlers  and  brow- 
tines  of  the  deer  are  not  used,  as  stated 
by  many  writers,  to  scrape  away  the  snow 
and  uncover  the  moss,  but  that  the  deer 
use  their  hoofs  to  brealt  the  crust  and 
paw  their  way  to  their  feed;  that  while 
m  motion  a  herd  produces  a  'peculiar 
sound,  similar  to  that  of  an  approaching 
hail-storm,  a  crackling  sound,  which 
some  have  claimed  arises  from  the  strik- 
ing together  of  the  horny  toes,  but  which 
in  fact  is  due  to  the  peculiar  anatomy  of 
the  animal  at  the  fetlocks,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  some  sinew  at  that  point  when 
the  foot  is  in  action. 

Unlike  most  animals,  the  reindeer  pre- 
fers to  travel  against  the  wind.  Heavy 
hair  about  the  head  and  shoulders  and  a 
growth  of  long,  whitish  hair  under  the 
neck  are  special  protections  against  cold. 
So  sure  are  the  herders  of  this  animal 
instinct  that  during  the  severe  blizzards 
which  often  sweep  over  the  country  they 
can  seek  cabin  shelter  for  themselves  for 
days  and  still  be  able  to  calculate  the  ex- 
act direction  and  the  approximate  dis- 
tance to  the  point  where  they  will  find 
their  herds  when  the  storm  has  passed. 

A  pest  with  which  the  reindeer  herds- 
man must  reckon  is  the  warble  fly,  a  sort 
of  Subway  tourist  among  ticks  and  jig- 
gers. The  aid  of  Government  specialists 
is  not  yet  available  and  the  herder  does 
not  know  how  to  combat  this  insect, 
whose  fiendish  ingenuity  still  baffles  him. 

The  animal  tick,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  horsefly,  first  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  fetlock  of  the  deer,  which  thus  be- 
comes the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Arctic 
speedster.    When  the  deer  licks  them  off, 


the  eggs  are  lodged  in  the  animal's  mouth 
or  throat,  where  they  hatch  into  worms, 
which  work  their  way  up  along  the  neck 
and  down  the  back  of  the  animal,  under 
the  skin.  Having  thus  made  life  miser- 
able for  their  host,  the  worms  finally 
gnaw  or  bore  their  way  through  the  hide 
and  become  flies. 

Although  not  deadly,  the  warble  fly 
causes  much  irritation  among  the  rein- 
deer and  reduces  their  vitality.  So  sensi- 
tive have  the  animals  become  to  this  pest 
that  the  buzz  of  a  fly  of  any  kind  causes 
a  noticeable  nervousness  among  the  en- 
tire herd. 

The  warble  fly  is  a  handicap  to  the 
commercial  deerman  because  the  little 
worms,  piercing  the  skin  to  escape,  leave 
the  hide  punctured  with  tiny  holes  which 
lessen  its  marketable  value. 

To  the  Eskimo  the  reindeer  hide  is  less 
seriously  impaired.  His  principal  use  of 
the  hide  or  pelt  is  to  make  the  warm, 
hairy  -parka,  a  cozy  coat  with  hood  at- 
tached. The  hood  and  sleeves  are  sewn 
on  with  reindeer  sinews,  which  do  not  rot 
like  ordinary  thread. 

Using  her  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  as 
anatomical  measuring  sticks,  the  Eskimo 
seamstress  makes  the  hood  a  perfect  fit, 
and  trims  it  with  a  fringe  of  wolverine. 
The  finest  traveling  outfit  contains  two 
parkas — one  worn  with  the  fur  in  and 
with  the  hood  trimmed  with  wolverine; 
the  other  with  the  fur  out  and  trimmed 
with  wolfskin. 

As  frost  does  not  adhere  to  wolverine 
fur,  the  latter  is  especially  desirable  to 
wear  next  to  the  face.  The  tiny  hairy 
icicles  formed  on  other  fur  from  con- 
gealed moisture  of  the  breath  are  most 
uncomfortable.  The  longer  hair  of  the 
wolfskin  trimming  blows  across  the  face, 


thus  protecting  it  from  icy  blasts.  Both 
parkas  are  worn  at  the  same  time. 

In  northern  Europe  reindeer  gloves  are- 
highly  prized  by  reason  of  their  warmth 
and  because  moisture  does  not  injure 
them.  They  command  three  times  the 
price,  on  the  European  market,  of  their 
closest  rival,  the  heavy  mocha  glove. 
The  Alaskans  do  not  use  reindeer  hide 
for  gloves,  but  they  do  make  from  it  mit- 
tens and  a  warm  boot  or  muk-luk.  The 
soles  of  the  muk-luk  are  ingeniously 
shaped  to  fit  the  foot  by  expert  Eskimo 
girls,  whose  crimping  tools  are  none  other 
than  their  teeth. 

When  the  white  man  began  to  hunt  the 
whale,  the  walrus,  and  the  seal,  in  the 
Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean,  he  became 
a  competitor  of  the  Eskimo.  The  white 
man's  facilities  for  bagging  this  gam& 
soon  put  the  Eskimo  at  a  hopeless  disad- 
vantage. Fortunately  the  Government 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
these  wards  with  a  means  of  livelihood 
in  lieu  of  what  they  had  lost. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  first  fostered  the  reindeer  in- 
dustry as  a  means  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  20,000  Eskimos  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  be  supported  or  left 
to  starve.  The  present  need  is  for  a  sci- 
entific study  of  the  animal.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  demands  it. 

Of  late  years  the  industry  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  white  men  as 
a  private  enterprise.  No  objection  to 
their  entering  the  reindeer  field  has  been 
raised  on  the  part  of  Government  officials,, 
as  the  development  of  outside  markets 
for  reindeer  meat,  skins,  and  by-products 
will  thereby  be  promoted;  but,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Eskimo,  a  rule  has  been 
established  that  female  deer  may  not  be 
purchased  from  the  natives. 


Peace  Treaty  Must  Be  Re-made 

British  and  American  Financiers  See  Ruin  From  Present  Terms — Book  by  British 

Economist  Stirs  Nation 


A  GREAT  discontent  is  growing  up 
with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  United  States  has  not  yet 
ratified  it  and  there  seems  little  hope  that 
any  agreement  can  be  reached  on  the 
treaty  as  it  stands.  There  are  unmistak- 
able signs  also  of  a  reaction  in  Great 
Britain.  Prominent  British  financiers  are 
asserting  now  that  the  treaty,  insofar  as  the 
economic  terms  at  least  are  concerned, 
must  be  remade.  They  contend  that 
it  is  unworkable  and  bound  to  bring 
financial  disaster  in  Europe,  which  would 
probably  mean  economic  chaos  the  world 
over. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  treaty  will  re- 
quire a  careful  revision  and  that  the  great 
powers  are  beginning  to  realize  this  neces- 
sity. Something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  bankruptcy  of  Europe.  How  this 
will  be  done  is  a  question  that  must 
be  decided,  but  to  careful  observers  it  is 
evident  that  the  point  of  climax  is  rapidly 
drawing  near. 

An  English  economist  of  some  note, 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  which  presents  the  economic 
weaknesses  of  the  treaty  in  the  most 
convincing  manner.  Keynes  has  created 
a  sensation  in  England.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  book  went  on  the  market  un- 
heralded and  with  a  title  far  from  spec- 
tacular, it  sold  out  in  forty-eight  hours  and 
Keynes  became  the  most  talked  of,  the 
most  hated  and  the  most  praised  man  of 
the  moment. 

A  concise  review  of  the  book  appears  in 
the  Sun  (New  York)  from  the  pen  of  Paul 
D.  Cravath,  the  most  vital  points  from 
which  are  reprinted  herewith: — • 

Who  is  this  John  Maynard  Keynes  who 
has  so  suddenly  leaped  into  fame?  "Who's 
Who"  records  that  he  is  37  years  old;  that 
he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  ^here  he  was  Twelfth 
Wrangler  in  1905;  that  he  passed  second 


in  open  competition  for  the  civil  service  in 
1906;  was  in  the  India  Office  for  two  years; 
since  1910  has  been  a  Fellow  of  King's 
College  and  Girdler's  lecturer  in  economics 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  since  1912 
editor  of  the  British  Economic  Journal  and 
finally  that  he  has  been  "temporarily  at- 
tached to  the  Treasury  since  January,  1915, 
having  attained  the  rank  of  acting  Prin- 
cipal Clerk  in  1917." 

The  few  Americans  who  had  dealings 
with  the  British  treasury  after  this 
country  entered  the  war  know  that  with- 
out having  attained  higher  rank  than  that 
of  acting  Principal  Clerk  Keynes  had 
supreme  charge  of  the  department  of  the 
British  treasury  that  dealt  with  inter- 
national finance  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war.  Within  that  domain  he  was 
the  alter  ego  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchetjuer.  Upon  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  he  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre- 
paring the  British  case  for  the  peace  con- 
ference on  economic  and  financial  ques- 
tions. 

At  the  peace  conference  he  was  in 
fact,  although  perhaps  not  in  rank,  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  British  dele- 
gation on  financial  and  economic  ques- 
tions, a  member  of  the  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  alter- 
nate. As  a  result  of  these  associations 
Keynes  has  acquired  a  familiarity  with 
the  economic  and  financial  problems 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  the  peace 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  In  this  field  he  is  easily  the 
leading  authority. 

He  is  a  modest  man,  with  the  tastes 
of  the  scholar  and  the  scholar's  dislijke 
of  notoriety.  He  combines  with  his  un- 
rivalled knowledge  remarkable  clarity 
of  vision  and  thought  and  under  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  developed  an  in- 
sight into  practical  affairs  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  accomplishing  results  that 
were  little  less  than  marvellous,  consid- 
ering his  training  and  antecedents. 

Keynes  is  a  Liberal,  almost  a  Radical, 
in  his  views  and  sentiments  regarding 
social  and  political  questions.  He  made 
his  preparations  for  the  peace  confer- 
ence upon  the  assumption  that  the  Presi- 
dent's fourteen  points,  which  had  been 
accepted  not  only  by  Germany  but  by 


the  Allies  as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  would 
govern  the  deliberations  in  Paris.  He 
looked  forward  to  a  "peace  without  in- 
demnities, annexations  and  punitive  dam- 
ages" that  would  give  the  stricken  nations 
of  Europe  an  opportunity  to  recover  from 
the  wounds  of  the  war  and  evolve  an 
economic  and  political  system  that  would 
save  the  world  from  a  repetition  of  the 
terrors  of  the  great  war.  In  his  book  he 
tells  the  story  of  his  disillusionment  after 
reaching  Paris,  of  the  gradual  backsliding 
of  the  President,  of  the  skilful  manoeuvring 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  final 
triumph  of  Clemen ceau's  programme  for  a 
Carthaginian  peace.  He  resigned  in  June, 
"when  it  became  evident  that  the  hope 
could  be  no  longer  entertained  of  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  draft  terms 
of  peace." 

He  returned  to  his  cloister  at  Cam- 
bridge and  wrote  the  book  which  has 
started  the  discussion  that  may  bring 
about  a  new  treaty  of  Paris.  While 
most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  argu- 
ment and  statistics  there  are  occasional 
.  flashes  of  grim  humor  and  cutting  sar- 
casm. It  gives  the  impression  of  a  deter- 
mination to  tell  the  truth  at  all  hazards, 
but  not  of  bitterness.  An  occasional  page 
reveals  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  the 
prophet. 

Let  it  be  made  plain  at  the  outset 
that  Keynes's  attitude  is  scrupulously 
correct.  He  betrays  no  secrets,  he  vio- 
lates no  confidences  and  he  points  out 
in  his  preface  that  the  grounds  of  his 
objection  to  the  treaty  "are  entirely 
of  a  public  character  and  are  based  on 
facts  known  to  the  whole  world."  His 
book  is  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  carp- 
ing complaint  or  of  injured  pride.  While 
he  is  always  fearless  in  his  criticism 
and  sometimes  scathing  in  his  denun- 
ciation one  lays  down  his  book  with 
a  feeling  that  it  was  written  because 
the  author  believes  that  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  world;  that  until  it  has  been 
destroyed  there  cannot  be  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  its  early  destruction  is  to  tell  the 
unvarnished  truth  and  ruthlessly  place 
responsibility  where  it  belongs.  >«( 

Keynes's  description  of  the  peculiar 
apathy  of  the  British  people  toward  the 
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treaty  applies  with  equal  force  to'Amer- 
ica.  He  says:  "In  Paris  the  problems 
of  Europe  were  terrible  and  clamant 
and  an  occasional  return  to  the  vast  un- 
concern of  London  a  little  disconcerting. 
For  in  London  these  questions  were 
very  far  away  and  our  lesser  problems 
alone  troubhng.  London  believed  that 
Paris  was  making  a  great  confusion  of 
its  businesSj  but  remained  uninterested. 
In  this  spirit  the  British  people  received 
the  treaty  without  reading  it.  But  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  Paris,  not  London, 
that  this  book  has  been  written  by  one 
who,  though  an  Englishman,  feels  him- 
self a  European  also,  and  because  of  too 
vivid  recent  experience  cannot  disinter- 
est himself  from  the  further  unfolding 
of  the  great  historic  drama  of  these 
days  which  will  destroy  great  institu- 
tions, but  may  also  create  a  new  world." 

And  again  he  says:  "For  one  who 
spent  in  Paris  the  greater  part  of  the 
six  months  which  succeeded  the  armis- 
tice an  occasional  visit  to  London  was  a 
strange  experience.  England  still  stands 
outside  Europe.  Europe's  voiceless  tremors 
do  not  reach  her.  Europe  is  apart, 
and  England  is  not  of  her  flesh  and  body. 
But  Europe  is  solid  with  herself.  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria  and  Holland, 
Russia  and  Rumania  and  Poland  throb 
together,  and  their  structure  and  civiliza- 
tion are  essentially  one.  They  flourished 
together,  they  have  rocked  together  in  a 
war  which  we,  in  spite  of  our  enormous 
contributions  and  sacrifices  (like  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  America),  economically 
stood  outeide,  and  they  may  fall  together. 
In  this  lies  the  destructive  significance  of 
the  peace  of  Paris. 

"If  European  civil  war  is  to  end  with 
FVance  and  Italy  abusing  their  momentary 
victorious  power  to  destroy  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  now  prostrate,  they 
invite  their  own  destruction  also,  being  so 
deeply  and  inextricably  intertwined  with 
their  victims  by  hidden  psychic  and 
economic  bonds.  At  any  rate,  an  English- 
man who  took  part  in  the  conferences  of 
Paris  and  was  during  those  months  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
of  the  Allied  Powers  was  bound  to  become, 
for  his  new  experience,  a  European  in 
his  cares  and  outlook.  There,  at  the 
nerve  centre  of  the  European  system, 
his  British  preoccupations  must  largely 
fall'  away  and  he  must  be  haunted  by 
other  and  more  dreadful  spectres. 

"Paris  was  a  nightmare,  and  every 
one  there  was  morbid.  A  sense  of  im- 
pending catastrophe  overhung  the  frivolous 
scene;  the  futility  and  smallness  of  man 
before  the  great  events  confronting  him; 
the  mingled  significance  and  unreality  of 
the  decisions;  levity,  blindness,  insolence, 
confused  cries  from  without — all  the 
elements  of  ancient  tragedy  were  there. 
Seated  indeed  amid  the  theatrical  trap- 
pings of  the  French  saloons  of  state  one 
could  wonder  if  the  extraordinary  visages 
of  Wilson  and  of  Clemenceau,  with  their 
fixed  hue  and  unchanging  characteriza- 
tion, were  really  faces  at  all  and  not  the 
tragic-comic  masks  of  some  strange  drama 
or  puppet  show." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is 
the  one  which  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
President  was  led  step  by  step  to  abandon 
his  contract,  always  convincing  him.self 
that  he  "would  do  nothing  that  was  not 
honorable,  he  would  do  nothing  that  was 
not  just  and  right;  he  would  do  nothing  that 
was  contrary  to  his  great  profession  of 
faith." 

He  does  the  President  the  justice  of 
attributing  to  him  sincerity.  He  says: 
"In  spite  of  everything  I  believe  his 
(the  President's)  temperament  allowed 
him  to  leave  Paris  a  really  sincere  man; 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  day  he 
is  genuinely  convinced  that  the  treaty 
contains  practically  nothing  inconsistent 
with  his  former  confessions." 

The  climax  of  Keynes's  analysis  of 
the  President  comes  when  he  describes 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  well-known  attempt 
to  secure  the  softening  of  the  treaty 
when  at  the  last  moment  he  took  fright 
at  its  economic  severities.  "To  his  hor- 
ror, Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  says  Keynes, 
"desiring  at  the  last  moment  all  the 
modifications  he  dared,  discovered  that 
he  could  not  in  five  days  persuade  the 
President  of  error  in  what  it  had  taken 
five  months  to  prove  him  to  be  just  and 
right.  After  all,  it  was  harder  to  de- 
bamboozle  this  old  Presbyterian  than 
ic  had  been  to  bamboozle  him;  for  the 
former  involved  his  belief  in  and  re- 
spect for  him.self.     Thus  in  the  last  act 


— ^Bushnell  in  Philadelphia  "Evening  Star." 

"Green  fields  and  pastures  new" — The  "Red" 
peddler  at  the  door  of  the  Orient 

the  President  stood  for  stubbornness 
and  a  refusal  of  conciliations." 

It  is  against  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial provisions  of  the  treaty  that  Keynes 
directs  his  heaviest  batteries.  He  shows 
with  a  singular  clarity  of  analysis  how 
Clemenceau,  from  beginning  to  end,  was 
controlled  by  his  conception  of  the  peace 
that  was  required  for  France's  safety,  how 
he  dominated  the  Prime  Minister,  who  did 
not  care  what  France  got  provided  Great 
Britain  got  her  deserts  and  finally  how 
he  dominated  the  President  by  con- 
vincing him  that  the  peace  that  Ger- 
many was  forced  to  take,  whatever  it 
might  appear  to  be,  was,  after  all,  the 
peace  of  the  Fourteen  Points  with  a 
bitter  coating  that  the  Germans  deserved. 

The  picture  that  Keynes  paints  of 
the  Europe  created  by  the  'Treaty  of 
Paris  is  a  dark  one.  His  condemna- 
tion of  the  reparation  provisions  is  especial- 
ly convincing.  After  showing  that  in  the 
economic  clauses  of  the  treaty  "little  has 
been  overlooked  which  might  impoverish 
Germany  now  or  obstruct  her  develop- 
ment in  the  future"  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  only  chance  of  Germany  being 
able  to  pay  a  considerable  indemnity  is  by 
being  given  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  very  prosperity  which  the  treaty 
denies  her.  He  demonstrates  the  utter 
impossibility  of  Germany  making  any 
substantial  contribution  toward  the  in- 
demnity exacted  from  her  so  long  as  she  is 
kept  in  economic  servitude,  Jand  that  even 
at  best  she  "cannot  pay  anything  approach- 
ing" the  sums  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 
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Selling  Street  Railway  Service 

[   How  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Made  Its  Employees  Sales- 
men of  the  Company  Service  and  Kept  Down  Fares. 

TTOW    a    street    railway    system    was 
■*•  -*■  practically  removed  from  the  scrap 


heap  and  made  a  paying  investment,  with 
an  appreciative  public  and  contented 
employees,  is  interestingly  told  by  William 
S.  Dutton  in  Collier's,  under  the  caption 
"A  Street  Railway  that  Cuts  Fares." 
The  management  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  writes  Mr  Dut- 
ton, was  as  hard  up  against  the  necessity 
of  increasing  its  revenues  as  any  other 
big  business  organization  in  the  country. 
But  before  rushing  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  with  dire  tales  of 
impending  calamity  and  appeals  for  higher 
passenger  rates,  it  sat  down  to  think  over 
the  difficulty.  It  studied  the  situation  in 
other  cities.  When  the  company  did  ap- 
pear before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, it  was  to  announce  that  it  had 
solved  the  problem  of  high  costs  and  in- 
tended to  cut  down,  and  not  boost,  its 
prices. 

During  the  time  that  the  management 
was  consulting  and  investigating,  it  was 
also  quietly  experimenting.  These  ex- 
periments taught  a  variety  of  lessons. 
They  showed  that  passenger  revenues  in- 
creased in  exact  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
improvement  in  public  service;  that  more 
people  will  ride  in  clean,  neatly  painted, 
attractive  street  cars  than  in  battered  and 
dirty,  ill-smelling  ones;  that  a  courteous 
conductor  and  a  motorman  who  keeps  to 
his  schedule  and  yet  doesn't  leave  pro- 
spective passengers  standing  on  the  corner 
are  first-rate  business  getters.  In  short, 
it  learned  that  while  the  public  is  depen- 
dent to  an  extent  upon  a  street-car  com- 
pany for  transportation,  the  company  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  public  for  its 
existence. 

There  were  many  other  things  the  com- 
pany found  out  during  this  period  of  ex- 
perimentation— and  then  came  its  big 
discovery.  And  yet,  it  wasn't  such  a 
big  discovery  after  all,  because  what  it 
discovered  was  perfectly  obvious. 

"Salesmanship!"  declared  the  manage- 
ment. "That  is  our  solution.  We  will 
make  every  mother's  son  in  our  employ  a 
salesman  of  street-car  rides." 

Once  that  was  decided  upon,  the  battle 
flag  was  nailed  to  the  mast.  The  public — 
prospective  buyer  of  street-car  rides — was 
informed  of  the  company's  decision;  and 
the  gouged  and  harassed  public  heard  the 
news  and  was  glad. 

The  company  had  a  bad  record  to  live 
down  and  it  had  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  the  only  way  to  do  so  was 
to  keep  all  promises.  So  it  started  out 
post-haste  to  make  good.  Instead  of 
adopting  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  as  had 
been  done  by  traction  organizations  in 
other  cities,  it  mustered  all  its  resources 
and  started  to  make  some  carefully  con- 
sidered expenditures.  A  new  business- 
like uniform  was  adopted  for  its  trainmen, 
as  they  were  to  be  the  company  salesmen 
in  direct  contact  with  the  prospective  and 
actual  buyers  of  rides.  Cars  which  looked 
shabby  were  sent  to  the  shops  for  over- 
hauling and  new  exteriors.  More  atten- 
tion was  given  to  keeping  cars  washed, 
windows  polished,  and  floors  clean.  Rough 
spots  at  crossings  and  other  places  were 
smoothed  out.  More  trains  were  put  in 
the  subway  and  on  the  elevated  during 
rush  hours,  and  more  surface  cars  ran 
during  these  periods. 

Trainmen  were  taken  into  the  company's 
confidence  and  told  what  was  wanted. 
A  printed  pocket  directory  of  sales  rules 
was  given  to  every  conductor  and  motor- 
man.     This  read: 

"We  want  more  rides  at  5  cents,  not 
less  rides  at  higher  fares. 

"Street  car  riding  is  a  habit  which  can  be 
encouraged. 

"Co-operation  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  will  work  wonders. 

"The  management  must  provide  the 
best  car  service  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

"Conductors,  by  alertness  and  courtesy, 
must  endeavor  to  make  the  street-car  ride 
an  agreeable  experience  to  the  passenger — 
a  smile  always  helps. 

"Motormen  must  watch  out  for  pas- 
sengers and  space  the  cars  to  catch  the 
short-distance  riders — pick  up  all  the 
nickels. 


"Employees  generally  must  never  miss 
a  chance  to  help  win  the  public.  Tell 
everybody  what  we  are  now  doing  and 
what  nine  years  of  co-operative  effort  has 
accomplished  in  building  wages  up  and 
keeping  fares  down." 

The  employees  not  only  put  the  cards  in 
their  pockets,  but  put  the  contents  into 
practice  with  marvellous  results.  Other 
cards,  issued  at  intervals,  kept  the  train- 
men informed  as  to  results,  and  encour- 
aged them  further  in  their  work. 

More  speed  in  car  service  was  another 
means  used  by  the  company  in  its  cam- 
paign for  more  nickels.  Skip  stops  were 
introduced,  enabling  the  company  to  carry 
more  people  in  and  out  of  the  business  dis- 
trict and  also  to  catch  many  suburban 
riders  who  formerly  patronized  steam 
lines.  Three  types  of  cars  were  put  into 
operation  on  certain  lines  in  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  which  type  would  load 
and  unload  the  quickest.  Different  seat- 
ing arrangements  were  tried  to  determine 
which  most  attracted  the  public  and  which 
accommodated  the  most  riders  comfort- 
ably. 

On  certain  streets  it  was  found  that  the 
location  of  the  street-car  tracks  in   the 
centre  made  them  bear  the  brunt  of  vehicu- 
lar traffic  with  consequent  delays  in  car 
service.       Application    was    immediately 
made  to  city  councils  for  permission  to 
relocate  these  tracks  closer  to  the  curbs. 
New  automatic  starting  devices  were  in- 
stalled in  cars,  not  only  to  give  the  cars 
quicker  get-away   after   picking   up   and 
discharging    passengers,  but  also  to 
reduce  accidents  to  a  minimum   during 
such  stops,  and  to  economize  in  power. 
The  improved  conditions  were  largely 
due  to  the  effort  of  Thomas  E.  Mitten, 
president  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Dutton  continues: 
Mr.    Mitten     came     to    Philadelphia 
backed    with    a   long   experience    in    re- 
trieving   wrecked    street    railways    from 
the   scrap    heap.     He   had   already   won 
distinction   as  a   transit  expert  by  suc- 
cessfully reorganizing  the  traction  systems 
of  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago. 

His  first  move  was  toward  rekindling 
the  almost  dead  spark  of  loyalty  among 
the  workmen.  Stockholders,  for  eight 
years  without  any  return  on  their  money, 
were  told  that  they  must  continue  to  wait 
until  both  men  and  public  had  been  ac- 
corded fair  treatment. 

At  this  time,  1911,  the  maximum  wage 
of  trainmen  was  23  cents  an  hour,  which, 
under  an  arbitrated  agreement  growing 
out  of  the  last  strike,  was  to  be  increased 
half  a  cent  per  hour  on  July  1  of  each  year 
until  1914,  when  the  high  rate  for  men  over 
five  years  in  service  was  to  be  25  cents 
per  hour. 

Mitten  promised  that  if  the  men 
would  co-operate  under  a  plan  set  forth 
by  him,  22  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
received  by  the  company  in  fares  from 
passengers  would  be  placed  in  a  gen- 
eral fund  to  be  used  for  payments  to  con- 
ductors and  motormen.  He  estimated 
that  under  this  plan  the  maximum  hourly 
wage  for  five-year  men  and  over  would 
be  28  cents  on  July  1, 1916. 

The  men  accepted  the  plan,  which 
stood  for  seven  years.  Mutually  satis- 
factory working  conditions  were  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  car  service  was 
improved  100  per  cent.,  approximately 
$16,000,000  was  spent  for  new  cars  and 
mechanical  improvements  to  which  the 
men  responded  by  cutting  the  accident 
list  in  half,  the  average  fare  per  rider 
was  reduced  from  4.13  cents  in  1910 
to  3.98  cents  in  1918,  and  the  yearly 
number  of  passengers  carried  jumped 
from  445,599,008  to  767,758,406.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  for  1919 
will  approximate  850,000,000,  while  it 
is  estimated  that  in  1920  this  number 
will  exceed  one  billion. 

Sick  and  death  benefits  for  employees 
were  introduced,  and  the  stockholders, 
greatly  to  their  surprise,  received  a 
total  of  $3,597,578  in  dividends,  and 
since  1916  have  received  a  5  per  cent, 
dividend  rate. 

Wages  in  July,  1918,  had  increased 
to  43  cents  an  hour,  a  total  increase 
amounting  to  20  cents  per  hour  in  maxi- 
mum pay,  or  $5,368,153  more  in  this 
I)eriod    than    the    men    would    have    re- 
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ceived  under  a  continuation  of  the  strike 
agreement.  This  was  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  wages  obtained  by  car  men 
in  any  American  city  during  the  same 
time. 

In  commenting  upon  the  achievement 
of  the  company,  President  Mitten  at- 
tributed its  success  largely  to  the  co- 
operative plan. 

"Our  company  has  to-day,"  he  said, 
"the  most  efficient  body  of  employees 
of  any  like  organization  in  America.  In 
this  we  believe  we  have  found  the  an- 
swer to  the  high-cost-of-living  problem. 
If  all  labor  produced  on  the  same  scale 
as  our  men  have  done  and  do  at  the 
present  time,  there  would  be  no  high  cost 
of  living.  Our  men  are  doing  120  per 
cent,  more  along  actual  production  lines 
than  they  did  in  1910.  If  all  labor  had 
done  likewise,  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet 
demands  aplenty  all  around. 


"The  face  of  this  company's  manage- 
ment is  set  against  any  increase  over 
the  five-cent  fare.  We  expect  to  maintain 
the  five-cent  fare  through  the  loyalty  of 
our  men,  the  excellency  of  our  manage- 
ment, and  the  confidence  of  the  public." 

Turning  to  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  Mr.  Mitten  continued: 

"The  so-called  service-at-cost  plans 
are  already  proving  a  disappointment, 
for  the  reason  that  neither  men  nor 
management  are  paid  according  to  the 
excellence  of  their  work. 

"Philadelphia's  plan  is  not  offered  as 
a  cure-all  for  other  cities.  Every  situa- 
tion has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  to 
overcome,  but  in  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience it  is  our  plain  duty  to  decry 
the  thought  that  there  is  any  cure  for 
the  present  trouble  excepting  that  which 
lies  in  honest  dealing,  efficient  manage- 
ment, and  effective  workers." 


Is  a  Cataclysm  Coming? 

Does  the  World  Face  a  Revolution  of  Labor  Against  Capital-^ 
Revolution  of  Blood  and  Terror? 


WHAT  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  demands 
of  labor?  is  the  question  asked  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  in  McClure's  Mag- 
azine. In  his  consideration  he  presents 
some  serious  problems  that  must  be  faced 
if  a  cataclysm  is  to  be  averted. 

Years  ago,  he  writes,  Macaulay  told 
the  American  people  that  our  failure 
to  assimilate  into  the  body  pofitic  millions 
of  aliens  who  had  no  stake  in  our  institu- 
tions, our  traditions,  our  history,  literature 
nor  ideals — aliens,  every  drop  of  whose 
blood  was  monarchical  blood — aliens  whose 
every  thought  and  every  habit  were  anti- 
American — would  soon  or  late  bring  us  to 
anarchy,  chaos  and  inevitable  revolution. 
"The  Republic  has  no  instruments  for 
protecting  either  life  or  property,  once  the 
cheap  land  has  gone. 

"As  to  America,  I  appeal  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Either  some  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  Republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 
the  Fifth,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  be  engendered  in 
your  own  country  and  by  your  own  in- 
stitutions." The  Twentieth  Century  has 
now  come,  and  so  have  the  events  pre- 
dicted by  Macaulay. 

In  view  of  the  riots  of  last  July  and 
August,  his  words  would  seem  to  be  the 
words  of  a  newspaper  reporter  describing 
what  had  just  happened  in  the  tov/n-  and 
cities  of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
those  of  a  prophet  foreseeing  inevitable 
coming  events! 

Thoughtful  men  in  Great  Britain  are 
asking  what  is  the  matter  with  their 
working-men?  In  their  bitterness  toward 
the  landed  gentry,  the  titled  classes  and  the 
social  and  industrial  abuses  of  the  regime, 
the  English  working-men  have  reacted 
to  an  extreme  that  threatens  to  destroy  the 
very  industrial  life  of  England,  and  to 
utterly  ruin  all  classes.  By  threats  of 
going  over  to  Bolshevism,  by  strikes  and 
riots  and  physical  force,  the  trade  unionists 
have  lifted  the  wage  in  many  of  the  occu- 
pations to  twenty  shillings  or  five  dollars 
per  day,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
unions  have  shortened  the  hours,  thus 
reducing  the  output. 

But  when  this  five-dollar-a-day  wage 
has  been  spread  over  all  the  occupations 
related  to  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron,  the 
transportation  of  the  iron  flux  from  Sweden 
with  the  affiliated  industries,  these  united 
increases  in  wages  have  lifted  the  price  of 
steel  in  England  to  eighty-five  dollars  a 
ton,  at  an  hour  when  the  United  States 
is  producing  and  delivering  steel  for  sixty- 
five  dollars.  Out  of  twenty-one  great 
bids  for  steel  in  different  foreign  coun- 
tries, American  firms  obtained  nineteen 
contracts,  Germany  one  and  England  one. 

If  the  British  trade  union  man  had 
increased  his  output  to  a  degree  cor- 
responding to  the  increase  of  his  wage, 
he  might  have  obtained  one-half  of  those 
contracts,  and  thus  kept  his  own  steel 
furnaces  going  and  earned  his  own  liveli- 
hood. But  these  trade  unionists'  leaders 
seem  to  lack  the  power  of  thinking.  No 
sound  industry  can  be  built  upon  big  arms 


and  little  intellects.  Hitherto,  England 
has  maintained  her  cotton,  woollen  and 
steel  industries  by  differential  wage,  but 
now  that  the  working-men  have  forced 
the  same  wage  as  our  American  working- 
men,  and  have  also  limited  their  hours  and 
their  output  to  three-fourths  of  the  Amer- 
ican product,  the  result  is  inevitable. 
These  working-men  are  starving  to  death 
their  own  plants,  making  it  impossible  for 
their  own  employers  to  obtain  contracts, 
and  so  are  destroying  their  own  jobs. 
Every  American  wants  the  British  work- 
ing-man to  win  out,  to  keep  his  share  of 
the  world's  business,  and  have  his  high 
wage,  but  the  Britisher  cannot  expect  to 
be  let  off  with  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
ductive work  against  our  working-men 
who  produce  four-fourths.  Even  a  work- 
ing-man lives  in  a  universe  of  economic  law. 

Our  own  American  working-men  now 
seem  to  be  about  to  imitate  their  English 
brothers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
this  statement:  "We  shall  never  stop  the 
strikes,  nor  the  agitations,  until  we  get  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours,  and  an  aver- 
age wage  of  eight  dollars."  Now  that  is 
precisely  the  plan  that  was  proposed  by  one 
of  the  most  bitter  and  relentless  labor 
agitators  of  Europe  at  one  of  the  recent 
foreign  trade  union  conferences.  The 
sum  of  his  argument  was  this:  The  Bol- 
sheviki  have  got  control  of  all  capital  in 
Russia  through  theft  and  murder,  by  a 
bloody  revolution ;  I  will  show  you  a  way 
to  transfer  all  capital  in  the  United  States 
to  the  wage  earners  by  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
fifty  billions  of  dollars  annual  income. 
There  are  twenty  millions  of  wage  workers 
in  the  United  States.  Suppose  now  we 
agitate  and  strike  until  we  force  eight 
dollars  a  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  which  will  give  each  trade  unionist 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars  income.  But 
twenty  millions  of  workers  times  that 
twenty  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  will 
equal  forty-eight  billions  of  dollars. 

There  will  then  be  two  billions  out  of  the 
fifty  billions  national  income,  as  interest 
on  the  war  bonds.  The  muscle-workers 
will  get  all  the  rest,  leaving  nothing  for 
interest  on  capital,  no  dividends  for  the 
factories,  and  no  salary  for  the  employers, 
and  within  ten  years  on  that  wage,  we  will 
have  transferred  all  the  property  of  the 
country  by  a  bloodless  revolution  into  the 
hands  of  the  wage  earners.  Now,  of 
course,  this  would  mean  a  complete  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  the  United  States, 
but  without  the  shedding  of  blood  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

They  won  out  as  to  the  one-half  of  their 
program,  since  the  international  eight-hour 
day  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  they  lost  out  on  the  eight 
dollar  daily  wage.  But  neither  this  man 
nor  his  friends  seem  to  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  fact  that  if  the  muscle  worker 
takes  all  of  the  income,  and  there  are  no 
dividends  to  keep  up  the  factory,  or  for 
inventing  and  making  new  tools,  with  no 
salary  for  ability,  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  little  time  when  the  muscle  worker 
himself  would  starve  to  death  in  the 
starvation  of  ability,  management  and 
capital. 


THORNTON-SMITIlC? 

Interior  Decorators  &  Furnishers . 

SPECfALfSTS  /N/lNTiqiJE  FURNITURE  (/  MAKERS 

of-  Fine  reproductions 

29  King  STw.  Toronto. 
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Use  a  Wash 

for 

Skin  Diseases 

Skin  sufferers  should  use  great 
care  in  the  choice  of  a  remedy. 
They  should  know  the  jacts  to 
guard  against  those  preparations 
that  are  without  merit — some,  in- 
deed, positively  injurious.  There 
is  only  one  logical  remedy  for  skin 
disease — only  one  way  to  reach  the 
poisonous  disease  germs  in  the 
skin.    That  is  by  means  of  a 

Penetrating 
Liquid  Wash 


Skin  disease  is  due  to  various  deeply  buried,  malignant  germs  in 
liie  tender  tissues  of  the  skin.  They  cause  that  terrible  biting  pain  and 
itching.  Unless  these  germs  are  destroyed  and  eliminated,  there  can  be  no 
relief  nor  cure.  This  cannot  be  done  with  salves.  Salves  do  not  penetrate  to 
the  germs  beneath  the  skin.  They  merely  clog  the  pores  and  form  a  hot  bed 
for  ,the  the  rapid  increase  of  these  germs 

Blood  remedies  also  cannot  cure  the  skin,  because  the  germs  are  not  in  the  blood. 
A  liquid  wash  only  has  any  permanent  effect  in  skin  disease. 

D.  D.  D.  Prescription 

Gives  Instant  Relief 

D.  D.  D.  Prescription  sinks  through  the  pores  the  moment  it  is  applied.  The  first 
cool  touch  of  this  soothing  skin  wash  soothes  all  biting  pain  as  if  by  magic. 
Just  a  touch  of  this  marvellous  remedy  will  give  you  relief. 


D.D.D.  is  a  scientific  compound  of  oil  of  wint«rgreen 
and  thymol,  etc.,  hnd  a  powerful  and  costly  element, 
chlorbutol.  This  element  is  known  to  skin  specialista 
to  be  uniquely  succe.sKful  in  the  treatment  of  skin  dis- 
ease. However,  it  has  heretofore  required  such  expert 
mixing  and  handling  that  only  physicians  could  use  it 
Now  all  skin  sufferers  find  it  compounded  in  the  pro- 
per proportion  in  the  famous  new  skin  discovery, 
D.D.D.  PrefiCription. 
Eczema,  bad  leg.   Psoriasis,  ringworm,  pimples,  scales 


or  rashes,  all  skin  diseases,  mild  or  Tiolent,  yield  to 
the  soothing,  healing  effect  of  D.D.D.  R  sinks 
through  the  pores,  kills  all  the  deadly  disease  germs- 
throws  them  off.  Then  the  inflamed  tissues,  rid  of 
their  torturing  parasites,  the  pores  left  open  to  receiw 
nature's  healing  aid,  are  soothed  by  the  cooling  oils 
compounded  in  the  D.D.D.  Prescription.  All  dnig- 
gists  handle  D.D.D.  Ask  your  druggist  about  It  to-day. 
Ask  also  about  D.D.D.  Soap.  Its  steady  use  keeps  tie 
skin  always  pure  and  healthy. 


Read  What  Grateful  People  Say 


Brookrale,'  N.B..  Canada- 
I  \ised  one  sample  bottle  of  D.D.D.   and  one 
doUar  bottle  and  it  cured  my  face  of  salt  rheiun. 
I  spent  a  Bood  many  dollars  witii  doctors  and 
other  medicines.  I  waa  bothered  every  winter  and 
last  winter  I  had  no  trouble.     My  skin  was  j>er- 
fectly  free  from   any  si>ot  thanks  to  D.D.D. 
MRS.   JAMES   H.    RYDER. 
1412  Rae  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
l*ast  winter  1  sent  for  one  of  youT  free  samples 
of  D.D.D.  Prescription.    I  tried  It  on  sores  fiiat 
broke  out  on   a   teething  baby's  head,   on  oold 
sores  and  on  a  mild  type  of  eczema  and  found 
it  worked  well,  curing  each  trouble  quickly  and 
easily.     Thi.<t  summer   we   have   used   it   on  bad 
mosquito  biles  and  it  heals  them  in  two  or  three 
applications.  MRS.    R.   E.    PXTRIDT. 

May  9Qx,  1917.— D.D.D.  cured  several  skin 
troubles  in  my  family  eo  thoroughly  I  have  not 
needed  any  for  some  time. 


QUICK  CURE  OF  WOMAN -A  MASS  OF  SORES 

In  the  fall  of  1907  I  had  a  sore  on  my  neck. 
In  a  short  time  it  disappeared,  but  it  returned 
in  a  worse  form,  and  kept  comin«  and  going 
until  February.  I  went  to  see  a  doctor  who  said 
it  was  eczema.  At  that  time  my  face  was  just 
one  mass  of  sores,  very  much  swoollen,  and 
weeping  water  all  the  time.  My  sleep  waa 
broken  and  my  days  were  miserable. 

I  doctored  with  the  doctor  imtil  the  first  of 
(May.  Then  I  got  a  trial  bottle  of  D.D.D.  FVom 
the  first  I  used  of  it  my  face  became  better. 
When  I  had  used  the  trial  bottle  I  sent  for  the 
full  size  bottle  and  used  only  half.  Have  been 
entirely  well  ever  since.  I  will  recommend 
D.D.D.  whenever  I  can. 

I  still  give  a  good  word  for  D.D.D.  whenever 
1  have  a  chance.  MRS.  ORANGE  HARVEY. 
Danville,    Que.,   May   18th,    1917. 


Trial  Bottle  FREE! 

If  you  want  to  try  D.  D.  D.  fill  in  and  send  the  coupon  below 
now.  The  D.  D.  D.  Laboratories  will  send  you  a  large  trial 
bottle  absolutely  free.  Don't  suffer  another  day.  Just  the  first 
few  drops  from  this  trial  bottle  will  give  you  instant  relief. 
Send  coupon  now  while  you  think  of  it.  Enclose  ten  cents  for 
postage. 

D.D.D.    Laboratories,    Dept.  M.M.  54,    27  Lyall  Street,  Toronto 

SEND    THIS    FREE    COUPON 

D.D.D.  Laboratories,  Dept.  M.M.  54,  27  Lyall  St.,  Toronto 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  mo  absolutely  free  a  trial  bottle  of  DjDjD  Prescrip- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  I  assume  no  6bli$:ations.  Enclosed  find  ten  cents 
for  poetaKe. 


Name 


Address 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  curse  of  the 
working-men  that  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  some  of  their  most  influential  leaders 
can  be  summed  up  in  their  view  that  every 
working-man  must  hate  capital  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  who  belongs  to 
the  union  and  works  in  the  vineyard  to 
hate  the  man  who  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  pays  the  wage.  Thus  a  few  de- 
spicable employers  and  equally  despicable 
labor  union  agitators  have  involved 
millions    of    men    in    bitter    strife      One 
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drop  of  gall  has  spoiled  the  pot  of  honey. 
One  of  the  things  that  is  wrong  with  the 
worker  is  that  he  gives  no  due  credit  to 
the  occajjional  man  of  ability.  Tliere  are 
billions  of  blades  of  grass,  but  only  a  few 
big  trees  in  California.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  hills  in  this  land  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  but  only  three  or 
four  mountain  ranges.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  one-talent  men  and  two-talent 
men,  but  only  an  occasional  inventor  and 
organizer  who  is  a  ten-talent  man. 


Has  Australia's  Bubble  Burst? 

Has  the  Effort  to  Secure  an  Industrial  Utopia  Resulted  in  a 
Further  Estrangement  of  Labor  and  Capital? 


p^OR  the  last  ten  years  Australia   has 

-*■  been  endeavoring  to  create  an  in- 
dustrial Utopia,"  so  writes  Thomas  Mc- 
Mahon,  F.R.G.S.,  in  theLowdow  Maqazine. 
No  people  of  the  wide  world  are  so  pamper- 
ed and  nursed  by  their  Government  as  the 
Australians.  Australia  is  very  rightly 
termed  the  Paradise  of  the  working  man. 
Australia,  with  its  scanty  population,  has 
put  into  actual  use  measures  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  working  man  that  the  Old 
World  with  its  teeming  millions  is  only 
now  beginning  seriously  to  consider. 

The  new  world  that  is  dawning  in  Eng- 
land to-day,  with  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vance of  Labor  and  the  sinking  of  class 
and  individual  wealth — that  world  had  its 
beginning  in  Australia  twenty  years  ago; 
and  yet  Australia  was  never  so  burdened 
with  her  national  debt  as  she  is  to-day— 
never  so  uncertain  of  her  future. 

There  is  a  complete  estrangement  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor;  between  com- 
mercial brains  and  industrial  muscle. 
The  resources  of  the  great  continent  re- 
main untouched;  enterprises  are  in  the 
throes  of  death. 

Therefore  comes  the  question:  Is  Aus- 
tralia committing  industrial  suicide? 

Nationalization,  the  balm  and  the  hope 
of  the  workers,  has  been  in  force  in 
Australia  for  many  years,  and  not  one 
industry  with  its  army  of  national  officials 
has  paid,  nor  shows  the  least  hope  of  ever 
paying.  The  working  man  of  Australia 
is  crying  out  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  coal-mines.  By 
the  coal-miners'  strikes  in  the  past  the 
great  coal  export  trade  of  Australia  was 
ruined,  and  since  then  no  commercial 
effort  has  been  able  to  regain  it.  The 
railways  of  Australia  are  nationalized 
and  the  employees  are  the  highest  paid 
in  the  British  Empire;  but  these  railways 
are  heaping  thousands  of  pounds  sterling 
every  year  on  to  the  already  excessive 
national  debt. 

Nationalized  shipbuilding  in  Australia 
has  turned  out  ships  at  such  a  ruinous 
cost  that  competition  with  the  shipyards 
of  the  world  is  unthinkable. 

The  Australian  Trade  Unionists  con- 
sidered seventy-three  rivets  per  day  of 
eight  hours  a  fair  man's  work.  Yet  the 
average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  these  nation- 
alized shipbuilding  yards  was? 4  58.  6d. 
per  week  of  forty-eight  hours.  The  Federal 
Government  found  shipbuilding  at  this 
rate  a  ruinous  business  and  the  manage- 
ment issued  a  speeding-up  order.  This 
brought  an  increase  of  two  and  a  half 
rivets  per  man  per  day! 

The  deliberate  "slow  work"  compelled 
drastic  action,  and  the  yards  were  closed 
op  very  short  notice,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  the  men,  who,  because 
the  yards  were  nationalized,  thought  they 
were  masters  and  no  stoppage  could  or 
should  take  place  without  their  authority. 
But  the  Minister  and  manager  were  deter- 
mined the  work  should  improve  before  the 
yards  reopened,  and  the  men,  who  knew 
they  were  at  fault,  within  a  few  days  agreed 
to  a  more  honest  amount  of  work. 

In  contrast  to  this  "slow  work" — a 
distinct  phase  of  nationalization,  by  the 
way — there  is  the  remarkable  feat  of  a 
riveter  employed  by  Messrs.  Workman  & 
Clark,  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  This  man,  John 
Omir  by  name,  drove  12,209  rivets  in  nine 
hours  into  a  standardized  ship.  An 
American,  Charles  Workman,  drove  4,875 
three-quarter-inch  rivets,  two  and  five- 
eighth  inches  long,  in  nine  hours — a  shade 
over  nine  rivets  per  minute! 

The  riveters  were  not  putting  in  as  many 
rivets  in  a  day  as  it  was  easily  possible  for 
them  to  put  in  an  hour. 

Take  another  feature  of  nationalization 


in  the  Commonwealth.  In  Queensland, 
where  industrial  legislation  has  brought  the 
Government  to  bankruptcy,  they  are 
actually  considering  the  seizing  of  private 
estates  to  balance  Government  losses. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Premier  Ryan 
was  telling  the  people  of  England  of  the 
success  of  the  nationalized  butchers'  shops, 
the  people  of  the  big  cities  of  the  State  were 
actually  suffering  a  meat  famine  on  account 
of  a  general  strike  by  the  Butchers' 
Union.  The  nationalized  meat  shops  of 
Queensland  have  never  paid.  Indeed,  so 
palpable  a  failure  have  they  been  that  no 
other  State  intends  to  follow  in  the  enter- 
prise— and  this  in  Australia,  the  land  of 
beef  and  mutton. 

New  South  Wales  has  nationalized  the 
fish  trawling.  The  Government  has  made 
very  laudable  efforts  to  secure  success,  but 
the  working  man  is  not  interested,  and 
another  nationalized  enterprise  is  not 
paying. 

Mining,  which  at  one  time  stood  in  the 
same  rank  as  wool  and  wheat,  one  of  the 
main  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  is 
in  these  times  suffering  a  slump  that  will 
leave  Australia  the  poorer  for  many  years, 
and  the  industry  can  only  be  safely  revived 
by  legislative  compulsion  on  workers  to 
adhere  to  reasonable  terms  as  regards 
wages  and  work. 

In  the  la^t  year  or  more  British  capital 
has  been  gradually  withdrawn  from 
Australian  mining  ventures.  One  strike 
after  another  in  quick  succession  has 
exhausted,  if  not  ruined,  investors,  and  the 
output  of  minerals  in  the  States  to-day  is 
the  lowest  on  record. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
Government  of  Queensland  have  each 
experimented  in  nationalizing  certain  min- 
ing areas,  the  Federal  in  the  Northern 
Territory,  and  the  other  in  the  North  of 
Queensland.  And  it  was  in  these  at- 
tempts that  one  of  the  surest  reasons  for 
fiilure  in  nationalized  industries  became 
most  apparent. 

Under  nationalization,  as  it  has  been 
administered  in  Australia,  any  worker, 
however  unfitted,  incompetent,  or  unskill- 
ed, has  the  right  of  a  job,  or  can  by  political 
influence  secure  one.  Certainly,  in  the 
scientific  and  higher  branches  of  industries 
compulsory  examinations  are  made  step- 
ping stones  to  such  positions,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  political  influence  is  in- 
effective. In  other  words,  men  who  were 
not  miners,  who  probably  were  grocers' 
assistants,  barbers,  shop  assistants,  wharf 
laborers,  etc.,  were  undeniably  enlisted 
in  the  working  of  Government  mines  and 
paid  high  rates  of  wages.  Is  it  surprising 
that  no  Government  mine  has  been  any- 
thing else  than  a  dead  failure? 

The  mines  of  Northern  Queensland  at 
one  time  gave  profitable  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  men.  That  meant  the 
opening  up  of  country,  the  building  of 
railways,  the  settlement  of  farmers,  the 
progress  of  an  immense  district  and 
increasing  population.  The  efforts  of 
nationalization  anywhere  in  Australia 
have  not  brought  prosperity  to  any  dis- 
trict, have  not  lengthened  railways  by 
one  inch,  and  population,  as  in  North 
Queensland,  has  dropped  through  com- 
mercial depression  by  thousands  a  year. 

So  far,  nationalized  saw-mills,  brick 
works,  and  bakeries,  are  all  in  the  same 
plight.  Nationalization  in  Australia  means 
that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,  and  now,  after  years  of  a 
fairtrial,  nationalization,  ever  driven  on  by 
a  merciless  Trade  Unionism,  has  come  to  a 
financial  end.  High  wages,  short  hours, 
slow  work,  and  an  empty  treasury  are  the 
forerunners  of  possible  industrial  suicide  in 
Australia. 


Keriew   of   ReTlews  Section — 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  continent  is 
reminding  the  people  that  only  hard  work, 
co-ordination,  economy,  and  private  effort 
can  bring  progress  to,  or  revive  it  in, 
Australia. 

The  failure  of  nationalization  in  Aus- 
tralia does  not  signify  that  nationalization 
under  any  circumstances  must  be  a  fail- 
ure. Conditions  in  Australia  have  brought 
about  an  unnatural  state  of  affairs.  Re- 
sourceful as  is  this  vast  continent,  bor- 
rowed money,  and  not  the  proper  ex- 
ploitation of  resources,  has  enabled  Trade 
Unionism  to  become  rich  and  thus  to 
dictate  terms  in  the  open  desire  to  share 
the  prosperity  that  easily-got  money  at 
first  brings. 

Now  that  borrowed  money  is  not  coming 
in,  Trade  Unionism  is  faced  with  poverty. 
The  failure  of  adequate  returns  from 
nationalization  has  brought  about  the 
formation  of  One  Big  Union  which  is  out  to 
roll  all  unions  into  one  with  the  object  of 
seizing  the  remnants  of  whatever  money, 
power,  and  prosperity  remain  before  the 
probable  dissolution  of  commercial  and 
industrial  Australia. 

This  One  Big  Union  has  the  power  and 
even  the  opportunity.  The  population  of 
Australia  is  but  five  millions;  three  out  of 
that  five  are  Centred  in  the  chief  towns  of 
the  States — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  Perth — and  in  these  towns 
Trade  Unionism  holds  tightly  the  reins 
of  commercial  progress.  At  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  this  Union  are 
unskilled  laborers,  for  the  immigration  of 
skilled  workers  is  not  encouraged  by 
Unionism. 

This  unnatural  condition  is  like  a  human 
form  that  is  all  body  and  limbs  and  little 
or  no  head,  and  the  result  economically  is 
that  enterprise  in  the  exploitation  of 
resources  cannot  be  undertaken  because 
unskilled  labor  has  the  numbers,  and  uses 
its  power  to  veto  any  progress  for  which  it 
is  not  at  once  being  amply  remunerated. 
Consequently,  it  is  a  law  of  Australian 
Unionism  that  any  industry  that  cannot, 
from  its  initiation,  pay  its  workers  hand- 
somely is  not  allowed  to  exist,  and  that  is 
how  Australia  is  committing  industrial 
suicide. 

In  the  last  decade,  not  one  month  but 
has  had  its  bunch  of  strikes.  Some  of  these 
strikes  have  completely,  for  a  time,  para- 
lyzed trade  and  industry.  Some  three  years 
ago  one  of  many  coal  strikes  held  up  every 
industry  of  the  Commonwealth.  Two 
years  ago  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales 
were  unable,  owing  to  a  strike,  to  maintain 
sufficient  traffic  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
of  the  State,  and  the  grievance  was  one  the 
strikers  were  unable  to  substantiate.  Hence 
popular  sympathy  was  entirely  withheld, 
and  in  consequence  the  strike  failed  miser- 
ably. Again,  quite  recently  thei'e  ended  ab- 
ruptly a  maritime  strike  that  held  up  the 
shipping  of  the  whole  continent.  It  lasted 
for  months,  paralyzirig  trade  an  d  causing  the 
closing  down  of  all  important  industries 
and  the  throwing  of  cities  into  darkness. 
Revolutionary  methods  were  even  at- 
tempted by  the  strikers  to  force  the 
Government  in  their  favor.  That  strike 
meant  a  loss  of  over  three  millions  of  money 
to  the  workers  alone. 

Legislation  ensures  a  living  wage  for  all 
workers,  allowing  for  a  liberal  and  most 
comfortable  standard  of  living.  The 
Federal  legislature  provides  a  baby  bonus, 
as  it  does  an  old  age  pension.  Charity  and 
its  sting  are  unknown  in  Australia.  The 
workman  has  a  right  to  financial  help  from 
State  banks,  and  his  son  or  daughter  may 
soar  to  the  highest  flights  of  education  at 
the  State's  expense.  Governments,  both 
Federal  and  State,  insist  that  work  of  all 
kinds  shall  be  done  under  the  healthiest, 
most  free  conditions.  The  worker  every- 
where in  Australia  lives  in  a  land  of  sun- 
light, of  glorious  skies,  of  ideal  climatic  con- 
ditions. In  the  cities  and  towns  there  is 
every  form  of  amusement  and  sport  for 
him,  and  holidays  are  numerous. 

When  Labor  Governments  are  in  power, 
Labor  legislation  runs  mad,  and  the  huge 
national  debt  of  Australia — excluding  that 
caused  by  the  war — had  its  foundation  in 
the  extravagance  of  Labor  ministries, 
and  their  catch-vote  experiments  to  im- 
prove the  workers'  wage  while  destroying 
efforts  and  opportunities  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  result  is  that  strikes,  high  wages, 
short  hours,  abortive  nationalization  and 
slow  work  are  likely  to  accomplish  in- 
dustrial suicide  in  a  land  that,  by  the 
lavish  gifts  of  Nature,  might  easily  be  the 
land  of  the  most  remarkable  and  pro- 
gressive people  on  earth. 
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The 

Golden  Rule  is  not  only 

good  ethics — it  is  good  business 


ii\r^^'  SIR!  Success  in  our  line 
Y  isn't  something  we  can  grab 
-■-  — we  must  build  it.  We  aim  to 
prosper  right  here  in  this  community 
of  people  who  drive  motor  cars.  We 
need  their  goodwill.  That's  why  we 
can't  afford  to  try  to  'unload'  a  new 
battery  on  to  any  man  who  comes  in 
here  with  a  lame  one.  No,  Sir!  By 
giving  our  patrons  exactly  the  kind 
of  service  they  would  want  if  they 
could  know  batteries  inside  and  out 
as  we  do,  we  build  up  their  goodwill. 

"No  need  to  assume  that  your  battery 
is  worn  out  just  because  it  has  begun 
to  fail.  Just  a  few  minutes,  please, 
while  I  open  it  up.  There  you  are, 
Sir.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  the 
plates  look.    They're  the  vital  parts 


and  they're  sound  enough  to  warrant 
a  repair  and  make  your  bill  an  eco- 
nomical investment  for  you.  We'll 
go  ahead  and  make  your  battery  as 
energetic  as  ever.  And  we'll  insist  on 
just  one  thing — on  giving  you  an 
adjustment  guarantee  of  eight 
months  more  battery  vigor." 

"The  day  will  finally  come  when  you 
will  know  that  your  old  battery  has 
lasted  just  as  long  as  the  best  skill  and 
good  intent  can  make  it  last.  Then, 
and  not  before,  we'll  gladly  sell  you 
our  USL  Battery — the  one  with  the 
durable.  Machine  -  Pasted  Plates, 
which  comes  from  the  factory  'Dry- 
Charged'  so  that  you  get  it  factory- 
new." 


U.  S.  Light  and  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 


Fp  P  P     Our  50-ccnt  Battery  Book  '*"<  answers  every  lattery  question. 
IxEjEj     jf^  ^  j^^i^  yg^,  ci,„'i  o^orrf  to  be  without  if  you  own  or  Jrice 
,  ,  automobile.     It's  free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car. 
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THE  Goodyear  All- 
Weather  Tread  was 
designed  by  the  keenest, 
most  practical  men  in 
the  tire  industry. 

It  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  service — not 
for  its  mere  advertising 
value. 

The  Goodyear  All- 
Weather  tread  has  been 
put  to  the  severest  tests 
known  to  engineers  or 
scientists. 


4 


MADE 
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read  is  Not  Accidental 


In  less  than  a  score  of  years  it  has 
n  rugged  service  on  millions  of  cars. 

For  many  years  Goodyear  has  been 
rching  for  flaws  in  it^ — finding  none. 

To-day  it  remains  the  world's  most 
3ular  automobile  tire  tread. 

Such  a  tread  could  not  be  acci- 
ital.  It  is  primarily  the  result  of 
olicy  —  the  same  policy  which  has 
ded  Goodyear  through  a  host  of 
:  improvements  to  the  crowning 
lievement — the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
\h  the  All -Weather  Tread. 

The  sharp -edged  blocks,  scienti- 
lUy  arranged,  roll  easily  straight 
;ad — but  resist  every  tendency  to 
d,  take  you  out  of  ruts,  around  cor- 
s,  across  icy  car-tracks.     They  pull 


ahead  through  mud  and  snow  and 
slush.  They  keep  front  wheels  under 
control. 

With  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
Tires  on  all  four  wheels  and  spare, 
no  matter  what  tire  change  you  make, 
the  appearance  of  your  car  is  always 
balanced. 

All-Weather  Tires  are  All-Wheel 
Tires. 

For  to-day's  motoring  conditions, 
have  Goodyear  Tires  on  all  wheels. 
Go  to  a  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  for  tires  and  mileage -making 
service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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— Review  of  Reviews  Section 


ELd^dO 

29^  masierdiau^p^idr 


SAMPLE   OFFER 

Tellus  the  kind  of  work 
you  do,  euclosinie:  1 5c  and 
we  will  mail  you  full- 
length  samples  worth 
double  the  money.  Al- 
so write  for  interesting 
pencil  booklet— "FiNiv 
iNo  Your  Pencu.." 


Dixon's  Eldorado! 

Once  you  touch  its 
smooth  responsive  lead 
to  paper  you  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  any 
other. 


JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  07-J,  Jersev  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 

Time*    Square,    New    York    City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  W.  45th  St. 
3    Blocks   from    Grand    Central    Station. 


Much  favored 
by  women  trav- 
elling without 
escort. 

40  Theatres,  all 
principal  shops 
and  churches.  3  to 
S  minutes  walk. 

2  minutes  of  all 
•  u  b  ways,  *'L" 
roads,  surface 
cars,    bus    lines. 


All   Outside 

Rooms 

Hot  and  Cold 

Running  Water 

in  every  room. 


Wrilt  for  Tola  anJiooild. 

W.  JoHKsoH  Qoiifjf,  Mgr. 
Formerly   of   Hotel   Webster 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 


Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  make  iiiv!*lf.hear,  after  ^«^nt'de3i  fox  i^S years,'  '  " 

I  these  Artificial  Ear  Drums.    I     "^  "^ 

yfkj   wear    them    day  and  nieht. 

1  They  are  perfectly  romiort-f 

y  able.  Noone  sees  mem,  Write^ 

me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  trtie 

story,  how  I  got  deaf  and  how 

1  make  you   hear.       Address  __ _, . 

lEO.  P.  WAY.  Artmcial  Ear  Drum  Col  Om  i 
20    A4l*taldo  St..  Detroit.  MiS. 


izdeaf  for  «;£  years,  wiA 

P«t.  No.,  a,  iBOt 


Will  Find  Records  of  Great  Antiquity 

RjMns  of  Ur  Which  Antedated  the  Flood  Are  Acquired  by  the  British— Possible 
to  Reconstruct  Details  of  Daily  Life  of  Biblical  Characters 


'I'^HE  cession  of  Mesopotamia  to 
Great  Britain  makes  possible  the 
carrying  out  of  investigations  that  will 
prove  of  extreme  interest  to  Bible  stu- 
dents; for  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ur  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  ceded  territory  and  now  the  work 
of  excavation  will  proceed  apace.  It  is 
believed  that  many  of  the  doctrines 
later  embodied  in  the  Christian  creed 
originated  with  the  race  whose  culture 
and  theology  centered  at  Ur.  Major- 
General  Sir  George  MacMunn,  writing 
in  the  Cornhill,  tells  something  of  the 
historical  associations  of  this  lost  city 
of  great  antiquity. 

One  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
Basra  along  the  first  railway  line  to 
ride  the  cradle  of  the  world,  there 
stands  a  mass  of  grey  sand-hills  that 
men  are  now  agreed  represents  the 
ancient  Ur.  In  the  midst  of  the  sand- 
hills rises  a  huge  plinth  of  red-baked 
brick  that  towers  sixty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  hillocks,  on  thle  top  of 
which  stood  in  ancient  times  the 
Temple  of  Sin — the  Moon  God.  At 
the  foot  of  the  pliniSi  lie  huge  frag- 
ments of  black  basalt  with  door  sockets 
cut  therein  and  occasional  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  remnants  of  the  Temple 
shrine  shattered  and  defaced  from  some 
cause  unknown.  Round  the  plinth  lie 
some  inscribed  bricks  among  the  plain 
ones  of  earlier  builders.  The  inscribed 
bricks  are  those  of  the  comparatively 
modern  temple  restorers,  the  Kings  of 
Neo-Babylonia,  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
Great,  of  Nabopalassar  his  father, 
and  Nabonidus  his  son,  during  an  era 
so  recent  in  Mesopotamian  history  as 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. 

At  this  ancient  site,  and  in  the  coun- 
try it  dominates,  the  British  Museum 
authorities  are  starting  investigations 
which  may  lead  to  treasures  and  knowl- 


edge hardly  yet  dreamed  of.  The  rea- 
sons of  the  intense  interest  attaching 
to  this  starting-point  of  the  new  ex- 
ploration— new  because  the  War  has 
brought  rail  and  steamer  and  civiliza- 
tion to  sites  formerly  worked  under 
great  difficulty — are  briefly  as  follows: 
The  exploration  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  of  the  last  sixty  years  have 
brought  to  I'ght  records  of  immense 
age,  and  inscriptions  of  such  antiquity 
as  the  fortieth  century  before  Christ, 
fresh  as  when  inscribed,  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  records  of  the  Kings  of 
Assyria,  of  Nineveh  and  Calneh  are, 
however,  the  records  of  a  Hunnish  race, 
of  conquest,  of  slaughter,  of  ruthless 
torture  and  massacre;  but  in  Babylonia, 
especially  in  Southern  Babylonia,  the 
records  deal  largely  with  religion,  with 
learning,  literature  and  science,  and 
they  date  back  to  more  than  2,000  years 
before  the  Kingdom  of  Assyria  was 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Babylonia. 
We  have  full  indication  of  a  great 
monotheistic  religion  that  held  men's 
minds  in  the  country  of  the  Seacoast 
Kings — just  that  very  country  that 
the  British  forces  were  freeing  from 
the  Turks  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
eventful  campaign. 

To  the  remarkable  documents  in  clay 
that  the  ancient  sites  have  yielded,  and 
to  the  translation  of  the  collected  vol- 
umes that  Layard  sent  home  from  the 
Royal  Library  at  Nineveh,  editions  in 
themselves  close  onto  3,000  years  old, 
v.'e  may  now  add  the  considered  testi- 
mony of  the  modern  engineer.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Willcocks'  study  of  the  Euphrates 
valley  has  thrown  practical  light  on 
the  records  of  Babylonia  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  Genesis. 

Modern  Bible  criticism  has  definitely 
settled  that  recent  (i.e.  post-exilic)  as  is 
the  editing  and  compilation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  it  certainly  embodies  many 
records  of  most  ancient  date.  The 
gradual    unfolding    of    the    secrets    of 


we  SHOULD    HAve   COME  here 
BEFORE     THE    STRIKE! 


Baltimore    "American.' 


THE  PRICE  OP  EXPERIENCE. 


Babylonia  and  Assyria  have  shown 
that  many  of  the  references  in  (Jenesis 
contain  accurate  history  that  is  now 
counter-checked. 

Familiarity  with  Mesopotamia  has 
shown  us  that  if  any  credibility  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  geographical  setting 
of  the  story  of  Eden,  the  conditions 
described  in  Genesis  could  only  be 
found  near  where  the  Euphrates  enters 
its  delta  near  Hit,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the 
Hai,  or  old  bed  of  the  Tigris.  At  these 
localities  alone  could  the  land  have  been 
\yatered  by  streams  without  artificial 
lifting  of  water,  owing  to  the  drop  in 
levels.  References  have  been  found  to 
a  district  east  of  the  Lower  Euphrates 
as  Eden.  The  legend  of  Eden  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  the  Sumerians, 
the  pre-Semite  people  of  Lower 
Babylonia,  places  it  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  viz.,  this  very 
area  where  alone,  for  several  hundred 
miles,  there  is  a  possibility  of  free 
irrigation,  and  to  which  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  is  adjacent.  Because  of  this 
Sumerian  legend,  the  Army  in  Meso- 
potamia has  jumped  to  the  inaccurate 
conclusion  that  the  modem  junction  at 
Qurna  is  the  locus  of  tTie  legend. 

We  know  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was  a  great  settlement  of  priestly  reli- 
gion and  learning  for  many  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  Abraham's 
great  trek.  Tablets  are  to  be  found  by 
hundreds  emanating  from  the  area  be- 
tween Ur  and  Kut  on  the  Tigris,  dat- 
ing from  2,500  to  2,200  B.C.,  with  every 
sort  of  detail  of  the  everyday  life  of  a 
highly  civilized  people.  Hardly  an 
officer  of  the  Army  in  Mesopotamia  has 
not  handled  such,  which  may  almost  be 
called  a  common  object  of  the  country- 
side. These  tablets  record  leases,  sales 
of  land,  tables  of  revenue,  claims  for 
travelling  expenses,  marriage  con- 
tracts, sales  of  slaves,  etc.,  so  that  we 
have  here  a  record  of  the  everyday  life 
and  political  and  economical  organiza- 
tion of  a  people  for  hundreds  of  years 
before.  The  main  character  of  Old 
Testament  history  takes  his  place  on 
the  page  of  history.  We  are  told  that 
Abraham  came  from  this  great  centre  . 
of  learning  and  civilization  and  priest- 
ly cult.  He  may  well  have  been  as  one 
of  those  white-bearded  tribal  sheikhs 
who  pitch  their  wandering  tents  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  to  this  day.  He 
may  also  have  been  a  landowner  own- 
ing corn  lands  and  date  gardens  on  tlie 
riverine  flats  of  the  Euphrates  through 
which  canals  and  creeks  reached  up  to 
the  city  of  Ur. 

Such  records  as  we  have  of  ancient 
Babylonia  show  a  great,  simple  mono- 
theistic religion  'round  which  lesser 
deities,  due  to  the  memory  of  dead 
heroes  and  the  fear  of  nature-portents, 
grow  up,  and  through  which  the  older 
religion  and  its  purity  occasionally 
break  through. 

To  grasp  the  interest  of  Ur  and  its 
neighborhood,  special  reference  to  the 
"Creation"  tablets  and  the  "Deluge" 
tablets  are  necessary.  'The  former  con- 
sist of  seven  tablets.  The  first  de- 
scribes the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
watery  mass,  the  fourth  the  separation 
of  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  The 
sixth  the  creation  of  man  from  the 
bone  and  blood  of  a  god.  The  seventh 
is  in  praise  of  the  Creator.  There  is 
considerable  parallelism  to  Genesis  here, 
but  in  the  Deluge  account  there  is  in 
parts  absolute  parallelism  where  Sit- 
Napishtim  built  a  barge  120  cubits 
high  with  fifty-four  rooms  (much 
larger  than  Noah's  Ark).  Rain  fell 
for  six  days  and  nights,  the  ship  was 
swept  away  and  at  last  grounded.  All 
mankind  except  those  on  board  were 
destroyed.  Seven  days  after  ground- 
ing, Sit-Napishtim  sent  out  a  dove 
which  returned.  Seven  days  later  a 
swallow,  and  later  a  raven,  and  when 
the  latter  failed  to  return  he  knew  the 
floods  had  abated.  Having  emerged  on 
the  mountain  he  offered  up  a  burnt- 
offering. 
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Noske  is  Dictator  of  Germany 

Rough  Soldier,  Thrown  to  Top  by  Revolution,  Controls  Country 

With  an  Iron  Hand. 


IT  ERE  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
life  this  winter  in  Germany.  It 
becomes  very  clear  from  this  that  con- 
ditions in  the  vanquished  empire  have 
become  normal  again,  insofar  as  social 
life  is  concerned  at  least. 

The  most  interesting  point  is  with 
reference  to  the  dictatorship  of  Noske. 
This  rough,  capable  soldier,  thrown  to 
the  top  in  the  early  days  of  revolu- 
tion, has  become,  in  reality,  the  master 
of  Germany. 

The  article  appears  in  the  Nation, 
(New  York),  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
William    McDonald.     He   writes: 

For  the  first  time  in  several  days 
the  sun  has  shone  clear  and  bright  in 
this  capital  of  a  grreat  lost  cause. 
Up  and  down  the  stately  Unter  den 
Linden  moves  a  steady  stream  of  cabs 
and  trucks  and  costly  automobiles. 
Elaborate  displays  of  luxury  articles 
fill  the  show  windows  of  the  expensive 
shops.  The  fashionable  Hotel  Adlon 
was  crowded  at  luncheon  and  at  the 
tea  hour,  and  v/ill  be  crowded  again  at 
dinner  and  after  the  play.  To-night, 
at  the  theatres,  there  will  be  standing 
i-i)om  only,  and  there  will  be  no  empty 
tables  at  the  Ice  Palace,  where  the 
well-dressed  diners  will  applaud  the  ex- 
quisite grace  and  superb  skill  of  the 
dancers.  Over  at  the  Reichstag  build- 
ing, where  the  official  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  war  has  been  in  progress 
for  several  days,  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety have  been  jostling  one  another 
for  places;  discussing  later,  over  the 
teacups  or  the  wine,  the  meaning  of 
Count  von  Bernstorff's  sensational  tes- 
timony, asking  whether  von  Bem- 
storff  will  "come  back,"  and  wonder- 
ing that  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  should 
have  cut  so  poor  a  figure.  For  all 
this  gay  and  gilded  throng  there  is 
safety  to-day  in  Berlin,  even  though 
robberies  and  mui'ders  in  the  Thier- 
garten  and  elsewhere  are  unpleasantly 
frequent;  but  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  Berlin 
owes  its  present  peace  will  not  be 
mentioned  as  the  glasses  are  raised, 
and  will  be  pronounced,  if  it  is  pro- 
nounced at  all,  only  with  something 
suggestive  of  a  hiss.  The  people  who 
dance  and  dine  and  sport  automobiles 
have  no  love  for  Herr  Noske.  I  sus- 
pect that  he,  on  his  part,  has  little 
love  for  them. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  fear  of 
an  Allied  military  occupation,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  controlling  power 
to-day  in  Berlin,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Gei'many  as  a  whole,  is  Herr 
Noske  and  his  soldiers.  The  Noske 
army  is  something  obvious  and  imme- 
diate, while  the  Allied  forces,  from  the 
Berlin  standpoint,  are  at  least  inde- 
finite and  remote.  Herr  Noske  is  ad- 
mittedly a  powerful  person,  as  rugged 
in  nature  as  he  is  in  physique.  Seen 
as  I  saw  him  the  other  night,  in  in- 
formal conversation  over  sandwiches 
and  beer,  he  has  a  distinctly  engaging 
personality;  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  keeping  order  in  the  city  and  allow- 
ing the  operations  of  government  to 
uo  on,  this  quiet-speaking  man  is  ready 
to  strike  swiftly  and  hard.  He  is  not 
lacking  in  shrewd  common  sense,  also, 
ar,  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  extent 
of  the  recent  strike,  which  he  had  put 
down,  had  been  much  exaggerated, 
more  than  half  of  the  so-called  strik- 
ers being  already  out  of  work  when 
the  strike  was  called.  What  he  pur- 
poses to  insure,  apparently,  if  he  can, 
is  order,  not  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  dictatorship,  but 
simply  that  the  new  Government  may 
have  a  chance  to  work.  "The  man  who 
would  start  a  violent  revolution  in  Ger- 
many to-day,"  he  declared,  "is  a  fool." 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Herr 
Xo-skc's  course  as  head  of  the  army  or 
of  the  wisdom  of  bolstering  up  a  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  it  is  evident  enough, 
I  think,  that  without  support  equivalent 


to  that  which  Herr  Noske  has  given, 
the  Ebert  Government  would  before 
now  have  passed  into  history.  Neither 
Ebert,  nor  Scheidemann,  nor  Erzberg- 
er,  the  three  conspicuous  leaders,  of  the 
present  Government,  are  strong  men; 
it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  they  were. 
The  Weimar  Constitution,  a  notable 
document  from  many  points  of  view 
and  as  good  a  scheme  of  government 
as  probably  could  have  been  framed 
under  the  circumstances,  has  not 
caught  the-  imagination  of  the  German 
people  or  appealed  to  them  as  a  thing 
of  profound  moral  worth.  No  one 
fought  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the 
Weimar  Constitution,  and  few,  I  fancy, 
v/ould  be  willing  to  die  for  it  now. 
The  more  one  talks  with  Germans,  par- 
ticularly with  Germans  of  the  great 
middle  class,  the  more  one  realizes  that 
the  self-government  which  Germany 
now  enjoys  is  still  a  novel  and  un- 
familiar thing,  fuller  as  yet  of  prob- 
lems than  of  recognized  advantages. 
For  the  Kaiser  and  his  circle  one  hears, 
indeed,  few  kindly  words;  the  old  re- 
gime is  gone,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the 
Gorman  people;  but  it  was  easier  to  be 
governed  than  to  govern,  especially 
.when  one  was  governed  on  the  whole 
so  well,  and  for  the  people  to  take  up 
the  burden  which  the  Kaiser  could  no 
longer  carry  is  as  yet  neither  an  easy 
nor  an  altogether  welcome  task. 

There  should  be  no  surprise  that, 
with  such  a  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  parties  wrangle  and  divide,  and 
talk  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
is  to  be  heard  in  many  quarters.  Such 
things  are  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ments of  the  daybreak  period  of  chill 
and  fog  when,  with  the  old  order  pass- 
ing, the  new  time  has  not  yet  fully 
come.  Nor  should  one  wonder  that 
Bolshevism  and  communism,  and  all  the 
other  manifestations  of  a  violent  revolt 
of  the  masses  against  the  classes, 
should  be  shaking  Germany  from  end 
10  end^,  and  that  the  disturbance  should 
b.^,  growing  even  though  many  of  its 
outcroppings  are  for  the  time  being 
suppressed. 

A  vast  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  writ- 
ten about  German  psychology,  much  of 
it  by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better. 
Politics,  however,  are  in  considerable 
part  the  expression  of  a  state  of  mind; 
and  the  most  influential  characteris- 
tic of  the  German  mind  to-day  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  consciousness  of  defeat. 
Anyone  who  imagines  that  Germany  is 
not  beaten,  or  that  it  must  be  held  in 
stem  subjection  lest  it  spring  again  to 
arms,  must  be  taking  counsel  of  his 
fears  or  hopes  rather  than  of  obvious 
facts.  Defeat  ^ — complete,  disastrous, 
wellnigh  irremediable — ^is  written  large 
across  the  face  of  German  life  and 
thought  everywhere.  It  is  not  merely 
the  Imperial  Government  that  has  been 
overthrown,  the  army  and  navy  that 
have  been  crushed,  the  enormous  load 
of  debt  that  must  henceforth  be  borne, 
or  the  appalling  toll  of  killed  and 
maimed,  that  hurts.  It  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  independence  has  been  sac- 
rificed, that  honorable  position  as  a 
great  nation   has   been   lost. 


Mother— "What's    the    matter,    darl- 
ing?" 

Child — "P-D-pa    hit    his    finger    with 
the  hammer." 

Mother — "Don't  cry  about  that;  you 
should   laugh." 

Child— "I-I  (.\-d\(i."—Lovdon    Blighty. 


A  furrier  was  selling  a  coat  to  a 
woman  customer.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  he 
said.  "I  guarantee  this  to  be  genuine 
:kunk  fur  that  will  wear  for  years." 

"But  suppose  I  get  it  wet  in  the 
rain?"  asked  the  woman.  "What  effect 
v.dll  the  water  have  on  it?  What  will 
happen  to  it  then?     Won't  it  spoil?" 

"Madam,"  answered  the  furrier,  "I 
have  only  one  answer:  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  skunk  carrying  an  umbrella?" 


WHO    KNOWS? 


Al/'HEN  fire  may  break  out  in 
"'  your  home  you  may  be 
far  away.  Protect  your  Victory 
Bonds,  Jewelry,  Wills,  Mort- 
gages and  Insurance  Papers.  A 
Taylor  "199"  will  give  you 
ample  protection  and  eliminate 
the  dangerous  possibility  of 
loss. 

J.  &  J.  Taylor 

LIMITED 

Established    185S 

Toronto  Safe  Works 

TORONTO 

Branches  : 

Montreal      Winnipesr 
Vancouver 


DEPARTMENT   OF   NAVAL    SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  ColIeKe  is  eatablishtKl  for  the  purpose  of  impartintc 
a  complete  education    in   Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  howevtr.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorousrh 
groundinK  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualiWnir  for  entry 
as  second  year  students   in  Canadian  Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  chanfc.  a  hlKh  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  (tood  gmundinK  in  Science,  Bnsrineerinst,  Mathematics,  N«v!- 
(tation.  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment or   further   spr-cialization.  ,.      .       .     .^     r.         . 

Particulars  of  entry  may  lie  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Service.  Ottawa.  .     x  .u.     ■■ 

Pending  erection  of  building  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  •Qie  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster,  the  Koyal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Bsquimalt, 
near   Victoria,   B.C.  ^    ^     DBSBARATS. 

Deputy  Miniffter  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,  February  Srd,   1919. 
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The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines  for 
Adding,  for  Bookkeeping  and  for  Calculating — 
among  them  a  model  which  will  fit  into  any  business, 
large  or  small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time.  .:?''**■ 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadian 
cities — St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  St.  Johns, 
Nfld. ;  Quebec  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Ottawa, 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ; 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton, Alta. ;  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 


How  Three  Men 


EVERYBODY  in  the  lumber  business  knows 
what  a  volume  of  detail  has  to  be  handled 
even  in  one  busy  yard. 

There  are  always  estimates  to  be  prepared,  lumber 
bills  to  be  made  out,  checked  and  totaled,  and 
there  are  an  endless  number  of  other  figure  opera- 
tions that  involve  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division. 

If  you  know  how  rapidly  work  accumulates  in 
one  yard  you  can  imagine  the  deluge  of  figure  work 
in  a  main  office  handling  as  many  branch  yards  as 
are  maintained  by  the  Lumber  Manufacturers  Yards, 
Limited,  of  Regina,  Sask. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor,  Ont. 


Machines 
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Handle  45  Big  Jobs 


YARD  reports,  invoices,  estimates,  and  other  fig- 
ure work  from  45  yards  stream  into  the  main 
office  of  this  company  every  day.  It  takes  speed 
and  accuracy  for  the  small  force  of  expert  lumber 
men  to  keep  \ip  with  the  work. 

"Good  lumber  men  are  the  best  mental  calcula- 
tors in  the  world,"  says  C.  Greig,  accountant  for 
the  company,  "but  our  business  grew  so  rapidly 
that  our  accounting  department  was  behind  most 
of  the  time.  Finally  we  reached  a  point  where  we 
decided  additional  help  was  an  absolute  necessity." 

"We  got  help.  Not  a  man,  but  a  machine— a 
Burroughs  Calculator." 


TODAY  there  are  two  Burroughs  Calculators  for 
figuring  and  checking  in  that  busy  office.  On  o-ne 
job  alone,  the  checking  of  daily  yard  reports,  these 
machines  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over. 
Forty-five  big  jobs  handled  by  three  men— figures 
up  to  date  every  business  day— a  practical  solu^n 
of  the  problem  of  night  work  -and  a  simplificatf&n 
of  another  troublesome  problem — clerical  help — 
this  is  the  record  of  the  Burroughs  in  the  Lumber 
Manufacturers,  Limited,  of  Regina. 

Even  though  your  accounts  may  be  far  less  complex, 
the  savings  possible  by  the  substitution  of  Burroughs 
methods  for  old-fashioned  ones  are  no  less  certain. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited  ^^  Windsor. Ont 


Adding  -  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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The  Grave  of  Confucius 

The  Symbol  That  Makes  Shantung  Dear  to  Chinese  Hearts— A  Real  Democracy 

Though  Confucianism  Lives  Only  in  Form 


'TpHAT  Shantung  is  the  heart  and  soul 


1 


of  China,  the  sanctuary  of  the  high- 


I 


$225.^ 


'LJiven  m   rrizes 

FOR 

ONIONS  AND 
VEGETABLE 
COLLECTIONS 

Write  for  Circular 

Harry's  SEED  Store 

Dept.  M 

360  Dorchester^Street  West 
MONTREAL 


VOU.  TOO,  CAN  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL     . 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

They  add  wonderfully  to 
one's  beauty,  chqrn)  and  St- 
tractiveness.    A  little 

applied  nightly,  will  noUrialu 
stimui&te  and  promote  growtn 
of  eyebrows  and  lashes,  making 
them   lonff,   thick  and  lustrous. 
.    Juaranteed  absolutely  harmless. 
Thousands  have  been  deligbted  with 
.  Loe  results  obtained  by  its  use;   why   not 

youT   Two   six**,   50c  and  Sl.OO.   At  your  d«al«r*.  pr  elr«ej 
from  es  by  mHil.  in  plain  cover,  prepaid.    SatlsfoctlOA  mM%m%A 

uJTfuU  nflm*  correct-- LASH-BRO  W-INE."    /*>  xnutOted. 
LOOK  POa  The  Girl  with  Uu  ftoae.    It's  oo  every  heoL, 
HAVaOXIABOItATORlKS.  4S'>S'4iQ'udW«<^   CmCIO© 


Do  You  Want  to 
Get  in  the  Movies  ? 

Thousands  of  new  faces  needed  for  this  attrac- 
tive and  profitable  profession.  Beauty  or  ex- 
l>erience  not  necessary.  All  type  required.  We 
co-operate  direct  with  big  movie  directors  whose 
endorsements  of  our  service  are  published  in  the 
handsome  illustrated  (booklet.  "The  New  Road  to 
Film  Fame."  Send  10  cents  to-day  for  this  booklet 
and  questionnaire.  It  explains  plan  fully  and 
contains  letters  from  famous  film  stars.  If  you 
are  sincere  in  your  desire  to  get  in  the  movies, 
send  for  this  book  to-day.  It  may  be  your  first 
step  to  film  fame  and  fortune.  Screen  Casting 
Directors  Service,  Desk  4,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


est  in  China's  faith,  tradition  and  his- 
tory, writes  Nathaniel  Peffer  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Shantung:  Sacred  Soil,"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 

For  these  mystic  hills  and  the  few 
miles  of  plain  they  command  are  to 
China  sacred.  Here  on  T'ai-Shan,  the 
Sacred  Peak  of  the  East,  on  whose 
summit  before  history  took  up  its  reck- 
oning emperors  stood  to  offer  homage 
for  their  people  to  the  Ruler  of  Heaven, 
is  enshrined  the  purest  faith  of  the 
Chinese,  not  yet  overlaid  with  demon- 
ology  and  spirit-worship.  Around  its 
rocks,  its  pools,  its  clusters  of  other- 
worldly trees  are  gathered  some  of 
their  most  treasured  lore  and  beautiful 
legends.  In  its  shadow  lies  the  humble 
walled  city  of  Chu-Fu,  where  Confu- 
cius lived,  studied,  and  gathered  about 
him  the  disciples  who  spread  the  code 
of  ideals  that  has  governed  a  quarter 
of  the  human  race,  where  he  now  lies 
buried,  and  where  his  descendants  still 
live." 

After  telling  of  a  long  hoped  for 
visit  to  the  famous  mountains  of  T'ai- 
Shan,  and  of  the  great  disillusionment 
■0i  this  visit,  the  writer  continues: 
•"With  our  self-built  structure  tumbled 
within  us  and  in  the  full  gloom  of 
disappointment  we  turned  for  solace 
to  Chu-Fu  and  its  memories  of  Con- 
fucius. We  did  .so  the  more  expec- 
tantly because  of  the  propitiousness 
of  the  time,  the  birthday  of  Confucius 
being  but  a  few  days  distant  and  the 
sacrifice  in  his  famous  temple  there 
being  celebrated  for  its  splendor. 

Solace  of  on©  kind  we  had  at  once, 
salve  to  our  amour  jnopre.  When  we 
alighted  from  the  third-class  train,  in 
which  we  had  for  sanitary  preference 
ridden  in  the  baggage-car,  a  bugle 
blared,  a  squad  of  twelve  soldiers  pre- 
sented arms,  and  a  captain  saluted  with 
his  sword.  The  district  hsien  chiang, 
officially  informed  of  our  coming,  had 
sent  us  a  guard  of  honor.  Now,  that 
g-uard  was,  like  virtually  all  of  the 
Chinese  army,  deliciously  comic-opera, 
in  the  cut  of  its  uniform,  its  carriage, 
and  its  military  demeanor;  and  revela- 
tory both  of  that  army  and  all  of  China 
in  other  respects. 

It  was  typical  that  when  the  captain 
ushered  us  to  one  of  the  mule-carts 
waiting  to  take  passengers  to  the  city 
a  few  miles  away,  one  of  his  men 
should  intervene  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  take  a  better  one  and  the 
others  jioin  dn  the  warm  discussion 
that  followed;  and  typical  that  the  men 
should  have  their  way  and  the  captain 
yield  to  the  force  of  their  arguments. 
For  in  this  country,  if  there  are  no 
kings  for  a  cat  to  look  at,  a  private 
can  always  argue  with  a  colonel,  often 
without  even  the  formality  of  saluting 

And  that  holds  for  civilian  as  well  as 
military  life.  Between  the  cooHe  and 
the  rich  official  or  merchant  is  the 
whole  span  of  civilization,  but  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life  the  two 
can  meet,  and  do  meet,  more  easily  and 
freely  than  within  our  own  social  class- 
es, much  less  separated  though  those 
may  be,  mentally  and  materially. 

Until  we  left  Chu-Fu  the  guard  of 
honor  was  our  comic  relief,  and  we  Its. 
And,  however  much  our  going  to  Chu- 
Fu  was  an  event  to  us,  it  was  even 
more  of  one  to  Chu-Fu.  The  interest 
with  which  we  regarded  it  was  neither 
so  great  nor  so  naive  nor  so  fascinated 
as  that  with  which  it  regarded  us.  To 
no  relic  of  Confucius  or  rite  in  his 
honor  did  we  give  such  rapt  and  awed 
attention  as  that  which  was  given  to 
our  meals  or  our  toilet  process  by  the 
population  of  Chu-Fu.  Nor  was  any- 
thing so  alien,  so  exotic,  or  so  pre- 
ternatural as  the  folding-cot  that  we 
exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  three 
old  countrywomen  who  came  into  the 
half-built  Christian  church  in  which 
we  were  staying  to  see  what  manner 
of  living  was  that  of  the  wai  guo  jen. 


Yes — ^Christliani  churcih.  For,  how- 
ever, fantastic  white  men  may  still  be 
to  Chu-Fu — as  to  most  other  cities  in 
the  interior — it  does  have  some  foreign 
contacts.  The  most  pressing  is  the 
Christian  church,  through  its  mission- 
aries. Until  a  few  years  ago  the  offi- 
cials of  Shantung  Province  and  the 
clan  of  K'ung,  as  Confucius'  family  is 
known,  succeeded  in  keeping  mission- 
ary endeavor  out  of  Chu-Fu,  but  then 
one  of  the  Protestant  missions  succeeded  ' 
in  inducing  a  needy  resident  to  sell  it 
a  piece  of  property,  and  it  proceeded 
to  build  a  church.  The  Chinese  made 
bitter  opposition.  This,  they  said,  was 
their  Holy  City,  burial-ground  of  their 
greatest  religious  prophet,  home  of  his 
descendants;  it,  at  ieast,  should  be 
spared  proselytizing  by  any  other  faith. 
After  protracted  negotiations  and  much 
entangling  of  intrigue,  the  mission,  of- 
fered to  compromise  so  far  as  to  move 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  no 
farther. 

And  the  Chinese  had  to  accept;  for 
by  the  treaty  which  the  foreign  Powers 
forced  on  the  Chinese  with  battleship 
and  bayonet,  the  Chinese  cannot  pre- 
vent missionaries  from  settling  in  any 
city.  It  is  a  work  of  righteousness 
with  much  of  irony,  but  so  is  the  whole 
relationship  between  the  foreign  Pow- 
ers and  China. 

But  in  fairness  to  missionaries  it 
should  also  be  said  that  one  feels  less 
sympathy  after  having  been  in  Chu- 
Fu  and  seen  what  the  Chinese  them- 
.?elves,  and  even  the  descendants  of 
Confucius,   do   with  their  holy   shrine. 

It  is  not  evident  in  the  works  of  liv- 
ing men  that  this  is  a  Holy  City.  Nor 
was  there  any  such  sign  at  this  time, 
when  reverence  should  have  been  at 
its  moist  Isolemn  beiglhjt.  Chu-Fu  liii 
only  an  ordinary  small  Chinese  city, 
with  people  as  poor,  streets  as  dirty, 
mud  houses  as  squalid  as  any  other; 
but  besides  its  relics  and  its  memories, 
besides  the  cemetery  in  which  is  his 
grave,  and  the  temple  which  marks  the 
spot  where  his  home  stood,  it  is  also  the 
seat  of  his  family.  The  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  are  members  of  the  K'ung 
clan,  with  the  blood  of  Confucius  in 
their  veins';  and  in  the  palace  beside 
the  temple  lives  the  head  of  the  family 
in  each  generation,  the  hereditary  duke 
and  theoretically  the  oldest  son  in  di- 
rect descent,  this  being  the  only  here- 
ditary duchy  in  China.  Here  surely 
the  faith  should  be  kept  pure,  here 
everything  of  Confucius  association  be 
kept  inviolate.     And  yet — 

The  annual  birthday  sacrifice  in  the 
'  temple  is  in  form  and  ritual  impres- 
sive. On  the  altar  before  the  image 
in  the  main  hall  are  the  cow,  the  sheep, 
the  pig,  the  grain,  wine,  tea,  and  other 
symbolical  offerings.  On  the  stone 
terrace  before  the  hall  fifty  youths  in 
the  rich  costume  of  Confucian  days 
move  in  the  slow  steps  of  a  ceremonial 
dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  majes- 
tic tunes  played  on  the  instruments  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Confucius — Confu- 
cius ranks  as  probably  the  foremost 
Chinese  critic  of  music.  Under  the 
chanted  directions  of  a  distinguished 
scholar  who  is  master  of  ceremonies, 
the  heads  of  the  family  at  appointed 
times  in  the  service,  perform  the  nine 
k'o-tows ;  and  simultaneously  with  them 
the  lesser  members  of  the  family  and  a 
few"  chosen  others,  massed  in  rows 
from  the  terrace  back  to  the  end  of 
the  huge  courtyard. 

In  the  ceremony  are  all  the  ele- 
ments of  stately  dignity  and  deep  re- 
verence, all  the  splendor  we  had  ex- 
pected, but  there  was  little  that  was 
impressive  in  it  as  we  actually  saw 
it.  If  its  dignity  and  solemnity  were 
felt  by  those  who  took  part  in  it,  they 
made  effectual  concealment  thereof. 
Minor  masters  of  ceremonies  bustled 
about  giving  contradictory  orders  while 
tfhe  sacred  bronze  ibells  were  iheing 
rung.  Cigarettes  were  lit  between 
k'o-tows.  _  Men  giggled  and  giossiped 
and  spat  in  the  front  rows  of  the  wor- 
shippers.    Where    there    should    have 


been  respectful  hush  was  noise,  move- 
ment and  confusion.  And  over  all 
was  a  perfunctoriness  like  that  of 
school  children  at  "exercises."  It  is 
not  egotism  that  prompts  the  belief 
that  we  divided  attention  equally  with 
Confucius.  The  temple  hall  was  de- 
serted to  follow  us;  we  had  the  eye  of 
as  many  people  as  the  dancers;  if  we 
had  suddenly  left,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  should  have  disrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  duke  was  away  in  Peking,  dis- 
porting himself,  we  were  told;  he  is 
baid  to  be  of  sportive  inclinations.  The 
present  duke,  the  seventy-seventh  of 
rhe  line,  and  in  extent  of  family-tree, 
at  least,  the  world's  purest  aristocrat, 
is  held  in  low  esteem  by  those  who 
know  him  and  in  common  report.  He 
is  neither  scholar  nor  maa  of  affairs. 
His  intellectual  attainments  are  rated 
as  those  of  a  moderately  well-to-do- 
merchant.  His  interest  in  his  lineage, 
the  achievement  of  his  greater  ances- 
tor, and  the  welfare  of  his  country  is 
almost  nil.  In  the  tea-shops  of  far- 
away cities  like  Hankow  and  Canton, 
he  is  spoken  of  with  derision.  That 
has  not  been  true,  however,  of  all  the 
dukes.  Their  general  average  has  been 
high;  some  have  even  reached  the  top 
ranks   of   scholarship. 

The  temple,  like  all  temples  to  Con- 
fucius, is  of  vasty  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity, in  marked  contrast  with  the 
shabby  trappings  and  mummery  that 
cheapen  all  Buddhist  and  Taoist  tem- 
ples in  China.  Broad  courtyards  with 
row's  of  trees  fantastically  grayed  and 
twisted  with  age;  green  and  red  and 
yellow  tiled  roofs;  marble  pillars  deep 
carven  in  the  dragon  motif;  a  main 
hall  of  deep  red  tones,  massive  redwood 
pillars  running  up  to  a  gorgeously 
panelled  and  studded  ceiling,  and  the 
image  half-hidden  behind  warm  yellow 
curtains;  it  is  a  shrine  which  in  struc- 
ture and  design  is  worthy  a  great 
prophet.  But  here,  too,  are  decay  and 
neglect,  debris  piled  into  corners,  weeds 
growing  betw^een  broken  stone  flag- 
gings, paint  scaling,  and  wood  rotting; 
always   the  jarring  note. 

The  graveyard  is  a  noble  expression 
of  the  dignity  and  mystery  of  death; 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  Western 
cemetery,  with  the  Western  profusion 
and  overdecoration  and  easy  symme- 
tries, that  has  touched  its  height.  It 
lies  a  mile  from  the  city  gate.  Lead- 
ing to  it  from  the  gate  is  a  broad  ave- 
nue of  trees  spanned  half-way  by  a 
stone  arch  of  exquisite  carving  and 
majestic  lines.  The  graveyard  proper 
— really  a  park — within  which  any 
member  of  the  K'ung  clan  may  be  bur- 
ied, whether  scholar  or  coolie,  is  en- 
closed in  a  pink  wall.  Within  that 
wall  is  the  spell  of  the  Infinite.  On 
thin,  eerie  trees  that  lean  rather  than 
stand,  lean  rigidly  and  reverently, 
things  of  a  twilight  world  never  plan- 
ted by  the  hand  of  man,  lies  the  mood 
of  death.  Under  them  are  scattered 
the  stones  and  tablets  marking  the 
passing  of  the  seventy-seven  genera- 
tions. At  the  farther  end  of  the  park 
is  another  wall  behind  which  are  the 
tombs  of  Confucius,  his  son,  and  his 
grandson.  The  mound  of  Confucius 
is  just  that:  a  piling  up  of  earth  be- 
fore which  are  a  stone  altar,  a  tablet 
inscribed  with  six  Chinese  characters, 
a  stone  urn  flanked  by  two  bronze 
candlesticks;  along  its  sides  are  a  few 
trees,  and  around  it  shrubbery.  That 
is  all.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
lime. One  need  not  be  a  Chinese  to 
bow  the  head.  That  graveyard  could 
stand  alone  as  the  masterpiece  of  a 
race  and  in  itself  mark  that  race  aa, 
one  that  had  added  to  mankind. 

And  then — then  one  finds  the  small 
family  temple  near  it  littered  with 
manure,  the  wall  of  pavilion  erected 
for  meditation  broken  down,  stone 
seats  rocking  uncertainlj%  the  scars  of 
ruin  everywhere.  And  one  knows  that 
the  K'ung  family  has  enormous  hold- 
ings   of    valuable    property,    that    the 
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Government  remits  the  taxes  on  much 
of  the  property,  and  that  appropria- 
tions are  periodically  made  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  ceme- 
tery; and  that  the  rich  heads  of  the 
family  have  kept  nearly  all  of  what 
the  officials  have  not  squeezed.  And 
there  is  a  sweep  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
gust that  the  corruption  that  eats 
through  the  whole  texture  of  life  in 
China  should  have  gnawed  so  deep  as 
this.  Here  is  all  that  remains  of  him 
these  people  know  as  God;  here  are 
the  men  of  his  blood,  raised  above  all 
others  of  their  nation  because  of  that; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  cal- 
loused to  all  decent  appeal;  a  people 
whose  petty  pilfering  does  not  stop 
even  there.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve them  degenerated  utterly  beyond 
saving.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  hopelessness  that  every  foreign 
resident  of  China  does  sometimes  feel, 
the  questioning  whether  the  Chinese 
race  has  not  outlived  itself,  whether  it 
did  not  spend  itself  for  all  time  in  the 
creative  centuries  up  to  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Probably  that  feeling  is 
not  justified.  Corruption  and  deca- 
dent cycles  are  not  peculiar  to  China 
or  even  the  East.  For  every  sordid 
trait  an  admirable  one  can  still  be 
found.  But  this  much  is  true,  that  a 
great  many  of  the  old  race  impulses 
are  dead  and  that  some  kind  of  rebirth 
must  come. 

Is  Confucianism  decayed,  then,  as 
the  faith  of  the  Chinese?  On  that  no 
tv/o  foreigners  have  ever  agreed.  Pro- 
bably it  is — to  the  extent  that  all  old 
faiths  are,  of  the  West  as  well  as  of 
the  East,  and  in  greater  degree  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  older.  That  is  a  con- 
dition conclusive  neither  as  to  the 
Chinese  nor  as  to  Confucianism.  It  is 
the  normal  phenomenon  in  the  relation- 
ship of  peoples  and  religions.  Confu- 
cianism still  lives  in  its  forms;  its 
spirit  is  dead.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  other  religions — or  will  be,  probably, 
v.'hen   they   are   as   old.     The   need    is, 
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perhaps,  not  so  much  of  a  better  re- 
ligion  as   of   fresher   impulses. 

Those  impulses  surely  will  spring 
again  when  that  rebirth  comes ;  to  the 
casual  traveller  even  is  evident  the  solid 
foundation  of  admirable  traits  to  bal- 
ance those  that  seem  so  to  demean.  For 
one  such  quality,  one  in  which  China 
has  always  been  an  example  in  prac- 
tice to  nations  that  have  talked  more 
about  it,  Chu-Fu  is  dramatically  con- 
spicuous. That  is  the  sense  of.  the 
equality  of  all  men.  It  is  more  than 
a  pleasantly  romantic  fact  that  the 
three  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  of 
Chu-Fu  who  are  descended  from  Con- 
fucius should  run  the  whole  social  scale 
from   man   of  leisure   to   coolie. 

To  our  improvised  menage  in  the 
unfinished  church  there  had  attached 
itself  an  eager-eyed  and  tattered 
youngster  who  did  errands  for  us, 
brought  us  hot  water  and  the  like  in 
exchange  for  the  vantage  of  givmg  us 
intimate  scrutiny.  He  was  a  bright  lad, 
for  whom  we  had  come  to  take  a  fancy. 
The  last  day  we  were  there  we  chanced 
to  ask  him  his  name.  K'ung  Hsing-Ku. 
he  said,  and  quite  casually  went  out. 
Having  just  come  back  from  the  cere- 
mony in  the  temple  and  being  in  ribald 
mood,  we  named  him  anew  Lao  Fu-Tsz, 
or  Old  Sage,  as  Confucius  is  called. 
Yes,  he  was  of  the  K'ungs.  His  father 
was  a  peasant  near  by,  working  a 
scanty  subsistence  out  of  a  tiny  mea- 
sure of  soil.  Probably  he  will  be  a 
peasant,  too,  and  his  sons  and  his  son's 
son.  And  all  will  lie  together  in  death 
in  the  graveyard  within  the  pink  walls, 
perhaps  by  the  side  of  a  near  relative 
of  the  duke,  the  dust  of  all  mingling 
with  that  of  the  prophet  of  their  peo- 
ple. And  if  he  is  not  a  peasant  and 
rises  to  a  ministry  of  a  scholar's  de- 
gree, as  many  another  peasant's  son 
has  in  China,  he  will  lie  there,  too,  by 
the  side  of  some  less-favored  peasant's 
son.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
Chinese,  certainly  they  are  genuine 
democrats. 


First  Case  for  League  of  Nations 

The  Matter  of  Chile's  Seizure  of  Peruvian  Territory  Will  be  the 
Initial  Case  on  the  Docket. 


npHE  League  of  Nations,  when  it  once 
gets  started,  will  have  a  ticklish 
case  on  its  hand  at  the  very  outset. 
There  is  the  vexed  problem  of  Peru 
versus  Chile,  in  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
mands back  certain  territory  that  the 
comparatively  powerful  plaintiff  stole 
in  1879.  There  seems  to  doubt  that 
Peru's  case  is  a  clear  one,  but  Chile 
shows  no  signs  of  relinquishing  the 
sports  of  that  brief  and  one-sided  war. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  clearly  and 
quite  interestingly  presented  in  the 
Nation  (London)  : 

The  war,  which  was  one  of  conquest 
on  the  part  of  Chile,  whose  desire  has 
been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  rich 
nitrate  deposits  in  the  territory  of 
Peru,  resulted,  through  her  superior 
equipment  and  studied  preparation,  in 
a  complete  victory  for  her.  Her  plans 
of  annexation  were  (opposed  by  the 
United  States  on  principle;  but  that 
country's  opposition  was  undermined 
by  the  admission  that  Chile  was  en- 
titled to  recompense  herself  for  her 
war  expenses.  It  was  admitted  in  the 
Chilean  Congress  at  the  time  that  she 
had  more  than  repaid  herself  for  these 
from  her  plunder  and  war  levies.  This 
shows  that  even  under  the  above 
monstrous  assumption  there  was  no 
justification  for  annexation.  But  on 
this  Chile  insisted:  Peru  was  in  her 
hands  and  the  United  States  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  her  to 
reason.  Finally  the  Treaty  of  Ancon 
was  signed  (188?)  by  which  Peru 
ceded  to  Chile  in  perpetuity  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarapaca  (the  richest  nitrate 
field  in  the  world)  and  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  a 
plebiscite    was    to    decide  whether  the 


provinces  were  to  become  Chile's  alto- 
gether or  to  continue  to  belong  to  Peru. 
A  special  protocol,  which  was  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty,  was  to 
be  drawn  up  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  plebiscite.  Long  be- 
fore the  expiry  of  the  ten  years,  Peru 
made  representations  for  the  drawing 
up  of  the  protocol,  but  Chile  made  no 
serious  reply  save  to  urge  that  Peru 
should  accept  a  sum  of  money  instead 
of  the  provinces.  The  wording  of  the 
Treaty  makes  it  clear  that  Chilean 
authority  in  the  provinces  ceased  with 
the  expiry  of  the  period  stipulated;  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  she  re- 
garded the  whole  transaction  as  a  veil- 
ed annexation  drawn  up  in  that  form 
to  deceive  the  Peruvian  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  she  still  holds  the  provinces  by 
force.  There  were  a  number  of  Chi- 
leans who,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the 
relative  unimportance  of  the  territory 
involved,  urged  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  Treaty,  but  they  were  not  influen- 
tial enough  against  official  opinion.  In 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  note 
that  Chile's  attitude  throughout  has 
been  varied  and  uncertain.  Her  in- 
numerable changes  of  Government 
(with  apparently  a  continual  change  of 
foreign  policy)  have  given  her  orienta- 
tion on  this  subject  a  kaleidoscopic  ef- 
fect. Thus  one  moment  Chile  proposes 
to  Chileanize  the  provinces  and  to  hold 
the  plebiscite  when  it  is  certain  to  go 
in  her  favor;  again  she  proposes  giv- 
ing them  (ifor  a  consideration)  to 
■Bolivia  whom  she  has  robbed  of  her 
outlet  to  the  sea,  thus  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone;  and,  at  rarer  intervals, 
when  her  relations  with  other  Republics 
(for  example,  Argentina)  have  been 
strained,  she  has  adopted  a  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  Peru,  promising  her 
the  restoration  of  the  provinces.  This 
latter  attitude  has  been  very  rare. 


TONE!       TONE!       TONE! 

The  Predominating  Characteristics 
of  the 

NORDHEIMER 
Apartment  Upright 


A  LINGERING  purity  and 
■^*^  rich  tonal  sonority — these 
are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  all  Nordheimer 
Pianos.  In  the  Nordheimer 
Apartment  Upright,  these 
notable  tone  characteristics 
have  been  preserved  in  a 
small  and  moderate  priced 
instrument.  This  piano  is 
winning  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  those  who  recog- 
nize tone  as  the  one  great 
requirement  in  a  piano.  It 
will  win  you  too,  once  you 
hear  it  played  —  its  Grand 
Piano    tone    will    make    you 


wonder  and.  admire — for  it  is 
remarkable  to  have  so  great 
a  volume  and  richness  in  an 
instrument  so  compact. 

The  nanje  "Nordheimer"  is 
your  best  insurance  of  value 
and  satisfaction  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piano. 

The  Apartment  Upright 
sells  for  $600  east  of  Ft.  Wil- 
liam. Transportation  cost  to 
more   distant   points   added. 

Write  for  Design  Book 
"M"  showing  full  range  of 
Nordheimer  styles. 


THE  NORDHEIMER  PIANO  &  MUSIC  COMPANY,  Limited 

Corner  Yong:e  and  Albert  Streets,  Toronto 


If   this    were    yourgbaby 

He'd  be  an  outdoor  baby,  scandalously  healthy,  happy 
and  safe  in  a 

kid[di:e-koop 

Bassinet,  Crib  and  Play-Pen  Combined  for  the  price  of  a  good  crib 

alone 

Kiddie-Koop  promotes  the 
"Better  Baby"  and  the 
l^ealthier,  happier  moth-. 
er.  Day  and  nig^ht,  in- 
doors and  out,  fronf 
Baby's  birth  throo^h  hitf 
fourth  year,  Kiddie-Koopr 
protects  the  tot  frojti 
floor  draughts,  insectsi 
!animal^  —  saves  mothen 
*steps  -  and  abolisheef 
worry  '  when  baby  laf 
alone.  Safety-screened — » 
sanitary — fpldb  to  carry.  * 
.'»'•■■■■         ■  1 

Ask.  your  dealer   to   dem-| 
onatrate    Kiddic^Koop     { 
I 

Lea-Trimble  Mfg.  Co.j 

29S  King  Street  W. 
Toronto,  Canada 


TURN  YOUR  IDLE  HOURS 
INTO  DOLLARS 

If  you  are  alert  and  in  earnest— and  would  make 
from  $io  to  $30  extra  money  every  month— we 
will  show  you  how  to  make  that  much— and  even  more— acting  as  our  part  time 
local  representative.  Just  scribble  on  a  card— send  details  of  your  "off  lime  hours 
plan" — and  address  it  to 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B5,  Toronto 
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Framing  the  New   World 

Behind  us  lie  the  horrors  of  the  pre-war  period.  In 
front  of  us  lies  the  after-war  future  big  as  yet  with 
promise. 

On  the  attitude  of  Canadians  now  towards  this  future 
depends  the  realization  of  their  dreams  of  a  new  worid. 

Men  of  advanced  thought  in  all  countries  are  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  conditions. 

Advanced  thinkers  in  Canada  must  have  knowledge 
of  the  general  trend  of  progress  abroad. 

Cije  iWancijesiter  #uarbian 

offers  a 

WEEKLY  EDITION 


MacLean's   Magazine  _Revi.w  »/  Review.  s*«tio-  i 

English  Domestic  Problems 


It  is  the  papef  in  Europe  that 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years  has 
led  the  van  of  progress. 

The  accuracy  with  which  it  has, 
throughout  its  career,  tentative- 
ly chartered  the  unknown  reg- 
ions of  advance,  is  witnessed  by 
the  later  adoption  in  law  of  many 
of  its  suggested  policies. 

To-day  the  Guardian,  week  by 
week  offers  progressive  Canad- 
ians an  insight  into  the  new  out- 
look abroad. 

Being   the   forum    of    indepen- 


dent thought  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  its  information  is  in- 
valuable in  guiding  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  progressive  think- 
ers in  America. 

Not  being  financed  by  political 
or  capitalistic  groups,  its  edi- 
torials and  articles  are  not  dic- 
tated or  colored  by  narrow  class 
interests. 

By  a  reading  of  The  Weekly 
every  Canadian  of  vision  will  be 
able  to  correct  his  perspective  in 
relation  to  the  general  current  of 
the  world's  progressive  thought. 


Use     the     Coupon     Below 

To  "Canadian  Office,"  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN, 
Dept.  MM.,  26-S2  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's   subscription   to  THE  MANCHEiSTER  GUAR- 
DIAN WEEKLY,  to  be  mailed  to  me  direct  from  Manchester,  Enerland. 


Name 


Address 


The  Choice  of  Those  Who  Know 

Those  who  appreciate  high  quality  of  work  and 
smooth,  noiseless  action  with  the  least  effort 
invariably  choose  the 

Woodstock  Typewriter 

It  is  a  modern,  standard,  high  grade  machine, 
but  in  perfection  of  construction  and  operation 
a  step  in  advance  of  anything   yet   produced. 

Office  Machinery  &  Supply  Company 


ST.  JOHN 


52  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal 


HALIFAX 


BIGGER  CROPS 

from 

BETTER  SEEDS 
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SOLD  BY   LEADING    MERCHANTS 
THROUGHOUT  CANADA 

Write  for  New  illustrated  Catalog 

STEELE .  BRIG6S  SEED  arnTrD 

'■CANAOAS     6R€ATeST     SEED    HOUSE" 
HAMILTON      —       TORONTO       —         WINNIPEG 
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English  Homes  Built  for  Many  Servants  are  Now  Servantless — 
A  Real  Social  Problem. 


TN  what  we  now  regard  as  tfie  happy 
*■  day.s  before  the  War,  writes  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Peel,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
the  domestic  life  of  middle  and  upper- 
middle-class  English  people  was  built  on  a 
foundation  of  cheap  fuel,  cheap  food  and 
cheap  labor.  In  families  of  moderate 
means  it  was  usual  to  pay  cooks  from  $120 
to  $170,  hou-separlormaids  $90  to  $140, 
parlormaids  $120  to  $150,  housemaids 
$90  to  $140,  "betweenmaids" — that  is 
young  girls  helping  cook  and  house- 
parlormaid — $60  to  $90  per  annum. 
People  in  such  circumstances  employed 
one,  two,  three  or  even  four  servants  who 
lived  in  and  were  content  with  an  outing 
every  other  Sunday  and  once  a  week. 
The  sum  spent  on  food  in  such  house- 
holds varied  from  about  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  head  per  week,  $3.00  being  an  average 
figure.  There  was  a  plethora  of  char- 
women who  asked  60  cents  a  day  and  their 
food.  Job  servants  were  plentiful  at 
wages  varying  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week 
living  in,  and  in  the  case  of  cooks  $3.25 
to  $5  per  week.  Milk  then  cost  8  cents 
instead  of  22  cents  per  quart,  bread  10 
cents  as  against  18  cents  per  quartern, 
butter  32  to  41  cents  instead  of  60  cents  per 
lb.,  sugar  6  cents  against  14  cents  per  lb., 
while  meat  from  16  cents  to  28  cents  per 
lb.  then  is  now  from  28  to  62  cents  per  lb. 

It  is  true  that  even  before  the  War  the 
domestic  worker  had  become  extremely 
discontented  with  her  lot,  and  the  supply 
of  women  servants  other  than  "job"  or 
"daily"  had  not  for  many  years  suffieed 
to  meet  the  demand,  but  the  shortage  was 
not  acute  as  it  has  since  become,  and  if  the 
employee  was,  as  mistresses  said,  inde- 
pendent, the  employer  was  little  less  so. 

The  years  which  have  elasped  since 
1914  find  housewives  of  moderate  means 
(or,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  the 
"New  Poor")  in  a  very  different  position 
from  that  which  they  formerly  enjoyed, 
for  only  by  very  careful  management  can 
they  now  make  the  income  suffice  for  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  family.  The 
rich,  on  the  other  hand,  are  but  little 
affected  because,  when  money  is  no  object, 
good  service  is  still  obtainable  and  how- 
ever dear  food  may  be  they  can  afford 
to  buy  it;  but  for  persons  whose  incomes 
never  allowed  of  luxury,  heavy  taxation, 
rising  rates  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
(130  per  cent,  more  than  in  1914)  is  a 
painful  burden.  The  money  wage  de- 
manded by  domestic  workers  has  greatly 
increased,  and  as  her  choice  is  so  limited  the 
employer  must  take  anyone  she  can  get 
and  try  to  be  thankful,  or  go  servantless. 

But  to  go  servantless  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  Our  pre-war  country  houses  are 
inconvenient  enough,  but  the  town  base- 
ment house  is  indeed  a  triumph  from  the 
labor-wasting  point  of  view.  In  our 
kitchens  are  coal  -  consuming  monsters 
known  as  kitchen  ranges,  so  inefficient 
that  they  waste  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
all  the  fuel  with  which  they  are  fed.  In 
town  basement  houses  there  is  generally, 
attached  to  the  kitchen,  a  scullery  con- 
taining a  sink,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scullery  a  larder,  and  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  basement  a  coal  cellar.  FVom  coal 
cellar  to  range,  from  range  to  sink,  from 
sink  to  larder  and  back  again  walks  the 
cook,  and  until  lately  no  one  troubled  to 
estimate  how  many  hours  a  week  she  spent 
in  walking,  nor  the  time  wasted  and  fatigue 
occasioned  by  this  unintelligent  arrange- 
ment of  her  workshop. 

In  these  basement  houses  of  many  stairs, 
service  lifts  are  still  almost  unknown. 
There  are  open  fires  in  each  room  to  which 
coals  must  be  carried.  The  smoke  from 
millions  of  chimneys  pollutes  the  atmos- 
phere. In  one  large  town  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  the  calculable  smoke 
damage  costs  $5,000,000  a  year.  The 
grime  manufactured  at  stupendous  cost 
in  money  and  human  energy  penetrates 
again  into  the  houses  to  sully  all  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  thereby  length- 
ening the  bill  for  redecoration,  cleaning 
and  washing.  From  the  pantry  and  kitch- 
en in  the  basement  all  the  utensils  and  food 
required  for  the  dining-room  meals  must  be 
carried  up  and  down.  Recent  experiments 
showed  that  in  a  family  of  six  persons, 
dining  late  and  living  simply  but  com- 
fortably, from  26  to  30  cwt.  of  table 
utensils  and  provisions  was  carried  up  an 


8  ft.  6  in.  high  flight  of  stairs,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  carried  down  those  stairs 
again  each  week,  while  in  an  old-fashioned 
basement  such  as  I  have  described  the 
maid  walked  350  feet  in  the  process  of 
preparing  and  serving  afternoon  tea! 
From  basement  to  top  floor  of  an  ordinary 
small  London  house  the  height  is  about 
40  ft.,  in  six  journeys  a  steep  hill  of  80 
yards  has  been  climbed. 

It  is  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
those  who  are  responsible  for  building  our 
houses  that  the  modern  science  of  costing, 
that  is  the  practice  of  measuring  the  use 
of  material  and  energy  as  a  guide  to  action 
and  which  is  now  applied  to  industrial 
work,  must  be  applied  to  domestic  work, 
and  that  the  home  mast  be  planned  and 
fitted  with  consideration  for  the  cost  of 
labor  needed  to  keep  it  in  a  seemly  con- 
dition. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  War  conditions 
have  increased  the  dislike  of  young  women 
for  domestic  service.  In  industrial  life 
the  women  live  among  their  social  equals 
and  are  not,  as  one  girl  expressed  it,  con- 
stantly reminded  that  "you're  only  a 
servant,"  while  life  in  the  uniformed 
Women's  Service  has  popularized  the  hostel 
system.  Members  of  these  war  services 
greatly  appreciated  the  cheerful  club  life 
which  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  after 
working  hours;  hence  the  widely  expressed 
determination  not  again  to  become  a 
servant  who  "lives  in." 

This  expression  of  opinion  is  most  un- 
popular with  employers,  who  point  out, 
with  much  reason,  that  homes  cannot  be 
organized  in  the  same  manner  as  factories 
and  institutions,  and  that  when  men  are 
working  they  need  the  chief  hot  meal  of 
the  day  on  their  rettirn.  They  remind  the 
woman  worker  that,  in  good  service,  she  is 
lodged  and  fed  in  a  manner  superior  to  that 
usually  obtained  by  the  girl  in  business  or 
in  industrial  work.  Generally  when  a 
servant  changes  a  situation  her  fare  and 
the  postage  for  her  correspondence  re- 
garding that  situation  is  paid  by  the 
employer,  a  month's  notice  is  given  to 
terminate  her  engagement  (provided  she  is 
paid  by  the  month),  her  washing  bill  is 
paid  and  full  wages  given  during  her 
holiday.  She  has  no  fares  to  pay  to  and 
from  her  work,  and  if  she  is  a  competent 
servant  she  is  highly  considered  by  the 
employers  and  well  treated  in  the  matter 
of  gifts  at  Christmas,  tips  and  so  forth, 
while  her  wages,  counting  in  addition  to 
the  money  wage  the  cost  of  board  and 
lodging  and  washing,  are  quite  as  high  as 
those  obtainable  by  other  women  of  similar 
education  and  capabilities. 

But  the  working  girl  is  firm;  she  does 
not  like  service  and  she  will  not,  if  she  can 
help  it,  return  to  service  if  she  is  required 
to  "live  in." 

Strange  to  say,  the  male  servant  who  has 
been  uprooted  shows  no  reluctance  to  re- 
turn to  his  pre-war  position,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  men  servants 
for  many  years  past  have  been  employed 
almost  entirely  in  luxurious  establishments; 
they  have  been  far  better  paid  than  women 
and  accorded  more  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  stress  of  changed 
conditions  such  as  the  shortage  and  high 
price  of  labor,  food,  fuel,  and  rent,  we 
witness  an  increasing  simplicity  of  middle- 
class  home  life:  silver  is  put  away;  meals 
are  less  elaborate;  rooms  emptier  of  orna- 
ments, of  flowers;  children  are  clad  in  stuff 
frocks  with  knickerbockers  to  match, 
rather  than  frilled,  embroidered  "tub 
wear." 

Amongst  those  who  can  afford  it  the 
habit  of  eating  in  public  grows  apace. 
Restaurants  are  crowded,  not  only  in 
London  but  in  provincial  cities  and  small 
country  towns. 

At  the  moment  domestic  life  is  not  easy; 
we  cannot  live  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  live,  and  we  have  not  yet  adapted  our- 
selves to  the  changes  which  are  inevitable 
and  for  which,  in  the  end,  we  may  come  to 
be  thankful.  In  the  past  the  energies  of 
woman  have  been  exhausted  in  work  which 
did  not  justify  itself.  There  is  no  industry 
so  large  as  the  home-making  industry,  and 
no  industry  perhaps  in  which  the  worker's 
energies  are  so  ill-regulated,  the  tools  so 
inadequate  and  the  results  so  little  in  re- 
lation to  the  money,  material  and  labor  ex- 
pended. 
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If  you  can  tell  it  from  a 

Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant, 
Gophir  Gems,  set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold, 

and  get  iton  a  5  days*  free  trial.  Wear  it  to  the  baU 
— to  the  opera — on  the  street — to  work — every- 
where for  5  full  days,  then  decide  whether  you 
wish  to  buy.  If  you  are  not  fascinated  by  its  ra- 
diance*—if  you  consider  its  splendor  one  trifle  less 
than  thatof  amined  diamond— send  it  back  atour 
expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price 
(l-30th  as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can 
afford.  Terms  as  low  as  6  2-3c.  a  day  <$2.00  a 
month),  without  interest.  No  red  tape.  Send 
coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

Marvellous 
New  Discovery 

A  problem  of  the  apes  has  been  solved.  Science 
has  at  lastproduced  a  prem  of  dazzling  brilliance. 
They  arecal  led  GophET  Gems,  and  resemblemined 
diamonds  so  closely  that  many  people  of  wealth 
are  preferring  them.  GophirGemsstandfireand 
acid  tests  and  cut  grlass.  These  precious  gems  are 
the  master  products  of  science — the  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  Get  one  on  trial  to- 
day. Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

Set  in  Solid  14-kt.  Gold 

Gophir  Gems  are  never  set  in  anythinprbut  solid 
14-kt.  gold.  Send  for  the  new  catalogue  and  see 
for  yourself  the  exquisite  mountings  for  rings, 
tiepins^  studs,  ear-rings,  pendants,  etc. 

Send  the  Coupon  for  New  Catalogue 

Put  yonr  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  and 
send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of  exqui- 
site Gophir  Gems.  Read  thefascinatingstoryof 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and 
has  produced  a  glorious, radianigem,whosedaz- 
zling  brilliance  is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold. 
Do  not  delay  an  instant.  Get  the  free  book  im- 
mediately while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited, 

Dept.    N3  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

Gentlemen, — Send  me  your  new  Jewelry 
Book  and  full  particulars  of  your  Free  Trial, 
easy  payment  plan. 
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STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively,  our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,       -       CANADA 


(VOL-P££K 


Mends  Pots&Pans 


Cooking  utensIU.  Gnnlteware,  Al- 
uminum, Enamelledware,  Tin,  Cop* 
per,  Braaa.  Iron,  etc.  Eaay  to  uae,  no 
tools  required^  leady  for  use  In  1 
minutea.  Savea  ■  pot  for  ^  a  cent.  15 
centk  at  your  Dealer,  ot  postpaid  by 
Vol-Pfek-  F  -ro  B...  VH4.  Montreal 
-J 


Have  You  a  Bank 
Account  ? 

You  can  make  one  from  your  SPARE 
TIME.  Ho-day  there  are  in  Canada  men 
and  women  who  find  that  our  proposition 
worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  provides 
for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life. 
You  supply  us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you 
the  money.      Write  foi;  full  particulars. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  Univeriity  Ave.  TORONTO 


Salesmen    Wanted 

to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary  and  good  re- 
turns are  suie.     Write  to 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Moving  Pictures  at  250  a  Second 

French  Scientist  Perfects  Cinematograph  Apparatus  of  Extreme  Rapidity — Bene- 
ficial Results 


/^WIN'G  to  an  invention  by  M.  La- 
brely,  a  Frenchman  employed  by 
Pathe's,  the  film  producers,  by  which 
the  rapidity  of  taking  motion  pictures 
has  been  several  times  multiplied,  the 
laws  of  movement  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  investigation  will  no  longer  re- 
main a  mystery  to  us.  Following  is 
a  resume  of  the  description  of  this 
invention  as  given  in  Lectures  pour 
Tous. 

Remarkable  as  are  the  results  al- 
ready obtained  by  the  ordinary  cine- 
matograph apparatus,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  with  it  the  accurate  registra- 
tion  of   motion    at   high    speed. 

Before  the  extreme  rapidity  of  'cer- 
tain action  the  ordinary  cinematograph 
is  powerless  or  indistinct.  The  film 
cannot  turn  at  a  speed  equivalent  to 
the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the  object 
photographed.  The  innumerable  posi- 
tions which  constitute  a  movement  are 
not  all  photographed,  and  the  pictures 
only  show  certain  intermittent  periods 
of  the  action  the  continuity  of  which 
is  not  perfect. 

This  insufficient  speed  of  the  ordin- 
ary apparatus  renders  impossible  in 
the  scientific  film  the  registration  of 
very  rapid  movements,  such  as  the  play 
of  the  piston  rod  of  a  machine  in 
action,  or  the  flapping  of  a  swallow's 
wings.  The  cinematograph  can  amuse 
us,  but  it  is  powerless  to  unveil  to  us 
the  mysteries  and  laws  of  motion. 

The  machine  in  common  use  registers 
16  exposures  in  the  space  of  a  second. 
The  time  of  exposure  is  thus  one  thirty- 
second  of  a  second  for  each.  This 
speed  being  insufficient  to  enable  us  to 
follow  in  their  entirety  certain  move- 
ments, experts  have  been  led  to  study 
ultra-rapid  apparatus  taking  not  16 
but  100  to  250  pictures  a  second,  and 
in  this  way  the  movement  is  recorded 
with  a  perfect  continuity.  If  we  pro- 
ject this  film  on  the  screen  at  the  or- 
chinery.  To  play  each  rectangular 
production  15  times  slower  than  that 
usually   recorded. 

The  expert  who  has  carried  through 
these  experiments  for  Pathe,  M.  E. 
Labrely,  has  produced  a  marvel  in  ma- 
chinery. To  place  each  rectangular 
portion  of  film  before  the  lens  the 
small  hooks  placed  behind  the  ribbon 
have  to  be  brought  forward  to  enter 
the  perforations  at  each  side  of  the 
film  and  lower  it  before  the  lens,  they 
have  then  to  be  withdrawn  and  raised 
again  to  catch  the  next  piece  of  film 
and  repeat  the  operation. 

These  four  operations  at  a  speed  of 
100  pictures  a  second  have  to  be  re- 
newed 100  times  in  one  second  and  250 
times  for  250  pictures.  The  cog  with- 
in the  apparatus  has  to  make  a  com- 
plete revolution  for  each  picture  and 
thus  makes  6,000  revolutions  a  minute 
for  100  exposures,  which  is  increased 
to  15,000  revolutions  for  250  ex- 
posures. At  this  dizzy  speed  it 
IS  necessary,  too,  that  each  move- 
ment be  absolutely  precise.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  various  machine  parts 
which  move  the  film  must  at  each  in- 
stant be  determined  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  And  in  addition  to 
this  the  whole  apparatus  must  be  ab- 
solutely stationary;  an  infinitesimal 
quiver  during  an  exposure  would  result 
in  an  imperfect  picture. 

To  register  clearly  250  pictures  a 
second  a  film  of  extreme  sensitiveness 
had  to  be  secured  and  then  there  still 
remained  one  serious  difficulty.  This 
was  to  keep  within  the  field  of  objec- 
tive of  the  camera  a  subject  whose 
movement  was  frequently  of  extreme 
rapidity.  M.  Labrely  designed  an  ap- 
paratus which,  with  an  arrangement  of 
interior  mirrors,  enabled  him  to  turn 
the  machine  in  any  direction  whatever 
and  yet  keep  it  absolutely  immovable. 

Armed  with  this  veritable  "cinemato- 
graph gun,"  the  operator  can  focus  bis 
subject  and  follow   it  in   its  most  sud- 


den movements  as  the  hunter  follows 
his  hare  or  his  partridge. 

Innumerable  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, one  would  suppose,  will  be 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  techni- 
cal cinematograph  brought  to  this  point 
of  perfection  and  especially  in  the  do- 
main in  which  we  are  at  the  present 
time  particularly  interested,  that  of  in- 
dustry. It  was  in  this  direction  that,  in 
1906,  M.  Labrely  first  directed  his  in- 
vestigations in  the  laboratory  placed  at 
his  disposel  by  Pathe.  He  worked  there 
alone  at  the  solution  of  mechanical 
problems  from  a  purely  industrial 
standpoint. 

In  examining,  on  the  screen,  pic- 
tures taken  by  the  ultra-rapid  cinema- 
tograph of  the  working  of  the  parts 
of  certain  machines  whose  rapid  motion 
the  eye  is  incapable  of  following,  he 
discovered  the  explanation  of  faulty 
production,  of  failures  and  accidents 
which  remained  inexplicable  when  the 
machinery  was  examined,  both  at  work 
and  at  rest,  by  the  eye  alone.  Why 
had  the  piston  rod  of  this  engine  brok- 
en? The  steel  was  of  the  highest 
quality,  no  flaw  was  visible  at  the  frac- 
ture. It  had  been  erected  in  position 
with  perfect  precision.  The  machine 
replied  by  showing  that  at  work 
during  the  period  of  high  speed 
a  momentary  irregularity  developed 
which  no  calculation  could  bave  fore- 
seen and  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
observation. 

The  problem  of  suspension  in  the 
automobile  is  one  which  is  as  yet  only 
imperfectly  understood.  Theoretically 
the  springs  alone  are  affected  by  ir- 
regularities of  the  road,  the  body  of 
the  car  resting  motionless  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  ground. 
Actually  the  springs  transmit  to  it  an 
impulsion,  modified,  no  doubt,  but  cor- 
responding to  that  they  have  received. 
There  are  three  or  four  hundred  kinds 
of  suspension.  None  of  them  has  ans- 
wered to  theoretical  calculations.  The 
cinema,  alone,  in  analyzing  the  passage 
over  a  stone,  or  other  obstruction,  will 
enable  us  to  perceive  the  defective 
movements  of  suspension  which  cause 
the  ear  to  shake. 

In  aviation  much  information  is  ex- 
pected to  be  secured  from  the  ultra- 
-apid  cinema.  To  fly  is  nothing,  to 
land,  that  is  the  whole  thing.  Even 
the  aces,  when  asked  as  to  how  they 
again  come  in  contact  with  the  land, 
confess  their  ignorance.  Not  one  but 
replies,  "I  land,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how." 

It  is  only  by  reproductions  of  land- 
ings slowed  down  on  the  screen,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  examine  the  in- 
visible strains  on  the  apparatus  and 
the  reactions  of  the  springs,  in  fact  to 
discover  the  solution  of  the  problem 
on  which  depends  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  the  "aeroplane  for  everybody." 


The  study  of  the  movements  of  the 
human  body  will  be  much  facilitated  by 
this  apparatus.  The  high  jump  for 
example  will  afford  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity for  detailed  analysis,  seeing 
that  the  athlete  cannot  by  himself  re- 
cord his  exact  position  as  he  is  cross- 
ing the  bar.  With  the  slowed-down 
cinema  film  he  can  study  his  various 
actions  and  find  out  exactly  what 
causes  him  to  touch  the  bar.  Boxing, 
tennis,  and  dancing  all  open  a  fertile 
field  for  an  examination  of  the  various 
movements  of  the  body  therein  entailed. 

In  the  realm  of  natural  science  the 
ultra-rapid  cinema  is  changing  every 
day  one  or  another  of  our  ideas  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  classic 
as  regards  the  movements  of  birds  or 
animals. 

It  was  not  thought,  for  instance,  that 
the  pigeon  flapped  its  wings  at  a  very 
wide  angle.  M.  Labrely,  however,  has, 
with  his  cinematograph  film,  taken  20 
yards  of  film  of  a  pigeon  flying  towards 
him  at  the  rate  of  over  60  yards  a 
second,  and  this  shows  on  reproduction 
on  the  screen  that  the  pigeon  flaps 
his  wings  at  an  angle  of  180  degrees. 
It  remains,  too,  for  the  cinema  to  ex- 
plain to  us  what  all  the  zoologists  have 
failed  to  do — the  leap  of  the  kangaroo. 

The  greatest  painters  and  sculptors 
have  hitherto,  from  lack  of  exact 
knowledge,  made  extraordinary;  mis- 
takes in  depicting  movement  in  marble 
or  on  canvas.  This  is  because  their 
model,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  their  only 
source  of  study,  remains  motionless  and 
cannot  for  long  thus  retain  the  primi- 
tive position.  How  many  sculptors 
have  made  the  body  of  their  runners 
lean  forward,  while  the  cinema  shows 
us  that  during  a  race  the  back  remains 
absolutely  straight.  The  movement 
of  Myron's  discobolus  has  always 
hitherto  been  considered  improbable  oy 
artists.  But  it  is  found  that  on  a  fibn 
showing  the  weight  being  thrown,  tak- 
en at  Joinville  by  M.  Labrely,  one  of 
the  pictures  reproduces  exactly  that 
position  depicted  by  the  sculptors  of 
old.  The  eye  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
could  follow,  with  a  i-apidity  which  we 
have  lost,  the  successive  phases  of  mo- 
tion and  seize  upon  what  appeared  to 
them  the  most  characteristic.  Rodin 
understood  that  to  create  life  he  must 
study  not  only  pose  but  motion.  His. 
miodels  ran,  jumped  and  danced  before 
him,  and  the  studies  which  he  has  left 
us,  and  which  are  not  in  the  least  un- 
derstood by  the  multitude,  are  so  many 
instantaneous  pictures,  baffling  in  ap- 
pearance, but  which  the  ultra-rapid 
cinema  proves  are  quite  in  accord  with 
reality. 

An  invention  which  offers  a  field  of 
action  in  so  many  directions  cannot 
fail  to  raise  our  hopes  for  the  future 
progress  of  science. 


Havana,  the  Future  Mecca 

Thirsty  Citizens  of  the  United  States  Are  Making  It  Their  First 

Port  of  Call. 


T^HERE  is  a  great  €Xodus  starting 
from  the  United  States,  caused  by 
the  temperance  legislation.  Havana 
has  become  the  Mecca  of  the  thirst- 
wracked  citizens  of  our  neighbor  re- 
public. In  fact,  it  threatens  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  cities  in  the  world. 
Charles  Phelps  Gushing  tells  of  this  in 
Collier's  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter— Havana,  this  winter,  will  rival  the 
fame  of  Paris.  One  is  led  to  suspect, 
however,  tht  no  reference  is  being 
made  to  the  fine  arts.  The  interest  in 
Cuba  Libre  appears  to  dwell  strongly 
on  the  lihre. 


A  man  in  a  green  fedora  explained  to 
me  in  the  passport  office  that  the  situa- 
tion is  almost  a  parallel  to  that  of  the 
•  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they  set  sail  for 
our  shores  in  search  of  personal  liberty 
exactly  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
descendants  of  these  pioneers,  he  de- 
clared, are  now  reluctantly  forced  to 
go  on  pilgrimage  again.  He  was  one 
himself:  "McGinnis  is  my  name — glad 
to  meetcha." 

He  was  making  out  a  self-description 
demanded  for  his  passport;  and  after 
he  had  filled  the  blanks  he  asked  me 
to  check  it  up.     He  had  written: 

Brow,  medium;  eyes,  gray;  nose, 
broad;  mouth,  straight;  chin,  round; 
complexion,  fair;  face,  oval. 
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I  would  have  made  a  number  of 
hanges,  as: 

Brow,  low;  eyes,  bloodshot;  nose, 
■ed;  mouth,  wabbly;  chin,  stubby;  com- 
ilexion,  florid;  face,  a  blank. 

The  applicants  for  passports  were 
>anked  three  deep  around  the  railless 
ounter,  while  bored  clerks,  yawning 
)ehind  their  hands,  swore  each  citizen 
0  loyalty  to  America,  ending  "S'welp- 
ne  God!" 

In  search  of  the  most  accurate  fig- 
ires  obtainable  upon  the  possible  num- 
)er  of  perjurers  who  are  leaving  our 
lountry  with  a  secret  intention  of  never 
•eturning  to  it  again,  I  obtained  an 
nterview  with  the  chief  of  the  Pass- 
3ort  Agency,  a  capable  official  with  a 
]uiet  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

He  had  no  way  of  telling  if  anybody 
-eally  meant  to  leave  the  nation  flat, 
tor  all  have  to  swear  to  that  oath  of 
llegiance.  He  might  have  his  private 
suspicions,  but  upon  that  his  office 
X)und  him  to  secrecy.  He  personally 
uspected  that  some  of  the  applicants 
'or  passports  were  peeved  about  some- 
:hing,  but  he  dared  not  hazard  a  guess 
ipon  how  many.  He  added  that  the 
State  Department  was  not  a  guardian 
)f  morals  and  could  take  no  sides  in  the 
jontroversy  concerning  the  dry  laws. 
So  the  interviewer  tried  another 
;ack : 

"On  or  about  the  first  of  July,  last, 
did  you,  or  did  you  not  notice  a  largo 
increase    in    the   number    of   passports 
granted    to — let     us     say,     the     West 
Indies?" 
The  official's  eyes  twinkled." 
"We   did   not.     You   may  recall   that 
bhe  season  was  warm.     In  consequence, 
the  West  Indies  were  not  so  attractive 
to  tourists  as,  for  example,  the  Prov- 
nce  of  Quebec;" 
"How  was  the  climate  in   Quebec?" 
"Delightful   and   refreshing.        It  re- 
freshed   thousands   up    until    about   the 
first  of  September." 
"And  then—" 

"About  that  time  the  weather  chang- 
ed, and  we  noted  a  big  increase  in  the 
traffic  toward  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Bahamas.  This  traffic  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing  ever  since." 

"And  the  itortals/"  the  Interviewer 
suggested,  "perhaps  represent  a  large 
increase  over  the  normal  for  the  days 
er — before  the  war?" 
"Yes,  indeed !  Take  the  island  of 
Cuba,  for  instance.  We  have  three  or 
four  times  as  many  applicants  for  pass- 
ports' to  Cuba  as  in  what  you  might 
call  'normal'  years." 

"People  realize,"  the  visitor  prompt- 
ed, "that  Cuba  has  marvellous 
scenery?" 

This  official  had  just  returned  from 
an  inspection  trip  along  the  Mexican 
border  and  to  half  a  dozen  ports  of 
southern  United  States.  The  passport 
business,  he  reported,  has  increased  so 
much  at  these  ports  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  taking  steps  to  simplify  tne 
machinery  (which  at  this  writing  is 
still  war-time  machinery)  for  supply- 
ing the  necessary  papers.  New  Orleans, 
for  example,  had  marked  up  239  sail- 
ings of  boats  for  Havana  in  a  single 
month.  The  passport  bureausj  of 
Tampa,  Key  West,  and  Miami  were  as 
badly  swamped  with  southbound  travel 
as  the  port  of  New  York.  Galveston 
was  the  only  Southern  seacoast  town 
that  had  not  had  a  tremendous  boom  in 
such  traffic. 

Miami  attracted  the  official's  atten- 
tion because  of  the  remarkable  new 
interest  shown  in  that  city  in  outdoor 
life,  particularly  in  fishing. 

The  Bemini  Islands,  in  the  Bahamas, 
lie  offshore  less  than  fifty  miles.  There 
the  food  is  like  London's,  but  the  fav- 
orite drink  is  Scotch.  The  Miami  and 
Bemini  Rod  and  Reel  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion only  a  few  weeks  old,  already  has 
7,000  members,  rivalling  in  size  New 
York's  famous  Madison  Square  Athletic 
Club.  A  hydroplane,  charging  $85  for 
the  round  trip  from  Miami,  furnishes 
the  fishermen  swift  transatlantic  trans- 
portation from  the  American  mainland 
to  these  British  isles.  You  can  buy 
your  bait  in  Bemini  in  any  quantity. 
Keener  interest  is  shown  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  New  World  about 
the  question  of  whether  Pussyfoot 
John.son  is  going  to  succeed  in  drying 
up  the  British  Empire. 


Select  Roofing 
with  Care 
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THE  roof  on  your  house  will  be  the  least  of  your  worries  in 
years  to   come  if   you  exercise  care  in  selecting  the  right 
roofing   now.     Roof  right,  and  roof  well  at  the  start.     Specify 


TWIN  5HINELE5 

Asphalt  Saturation— Slate  Surfaced — Fire  Safe. 
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Neponset  Twin  Shingles  are  the 
only  Twin  Shingles  manufactured 
— two  shingles  in  one. 
Their  crushed  slate  surface,  a  soft 
and  pleasing  red  or  green  color, 
add  an  attractiveness  and  charm 
to  the  home. 

They  give  long  and  continuous 
service^ — year  after  year,  no  crack- 
ing or  curling. 

Then  again,  Neponset  Twin 
Shingles  give  perfect  protection  by 


successfully  weathering  every 
climatic  change — wind,  rain,  snow 
or  frost. 

Neponset  Twin  Shingles  are 
quickly  and  easily  laid;  require 
one-third  less  nails,  are  laid  to- 
gether and  have  the  appearance  of 
a  slate  roof. 

There  is  no  better  roofing  for 
residences,  bungalows,  churches, 
schools  and  public  buildings. 


There  Is  a  "Neponsef  dealer  In  your  district.  Write  us  for  his 
Dame  and  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  booklet  "Roofinfi  Canada." 

Made  in  Canada  by 

BIRD  &  SON  LIMITED,  Hamilton,  OnL 

••Canadian  money,  Canadian  made,  should  be  spent  in  Canadn  for  Canadian  trade 
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|UR     diamond     booklet     il- 
istratfs     all     the     newest 
diamond   rings,    pins,    car-rings, 
etc.,      at     $15      and     up.     All 
diamonds  are  sent  on  approval, 
so  you  may  ace  and  examine  them  care- 
fully before  buying. 

Eight  Months  To  Pay  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guar- 
antee to  save  you  lOVi'  or  more,  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  T}-^''-r,  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 

DepL  **  t  Teraprraace  St. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  i 


KEATiriC'S 

POWDER 


A  Decided  Ai  J  f  o  Di^esf  ioi 

About  one  half  the  meat  you  eat  is  wasted 
because  you  can't  digest  it. 

This  is  detrimental  to  health. 

Keen's  D.  S.  F.  Mustard 

counteracts  the  "richness"  oi  the  food,  cuts 
the    fatty,   indigestible    tissues,   and 
makes  it  easily  assimilated. 


Ute  Keen's  D.  S.  F, 

Mustard  today  — and 
rvery  day 

MAGOR,  SON  L  CO.. 

Limited 

Montreal  Toronto 

Canadian  At^nU, 
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^  Clear  your  house  andl]keep 

it  free  of  rats  and  mice  with 

old  reliable  "Rough  on  Rats." 

Kills  them  all  quickly— and  they 

"DON'T  DIE  IN  THE  HOUSE' 

"lioi^fk  on  Haiti"  Buccessfully  eiterminat«8  ' 
111.*-  ixats  where  other  prcDarations  fail.  Mix 
!•-  Kith  fowls  that  rats  and  mice  will  cat 
Cliaiige  the  kind  of  food  wJienever  necessary. 
Oon't  be  puslered— get  "Rough  on  Rats"  at 
<lruK  and  general  .store.').  We  do  not  sell  direct 
Bend  for  booklet.  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice." 
E.  8.  WELLS.  ChemUt,  Jeracy  City,  N  J. 
Originitor  oi  "Hough  on  Rats.' 
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Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

"^  ROCHESTER..  N.Y.     ' 


i     '  ROCHESTER..  N.Y.     '  | 

There's  a  Tycos  and  ^^cr  Thermometer  for  every  purpose 


BOOK    ON 

fj^\ 

DOG 

m^^ 

DISEASES 

yrfflBt'Tp^ 

AND 

'^ 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to    any 

America's 

address  by  the 
Author 

Pioneer 

H.    CLAY    GLOVER 

Dog 

CO.,  INC 

Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street 

NEW  YORK,   U.S.A. 

— Review   of   Reviews   Section 

A  City  Under 

Soviet  Rule 

An  American  Preacher  Tells  With- 

ov-f  Passion   What  the  Soviet 

Rule  Means 

lyrAJOR  ROBERT  DAVIS,  U.S.A., 
^  who  prior  to  the  war  was  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  writing  in  the  New  York 
American  tells  what  actually  happened  in 
one  Soviet  governed  city  in  a  year's  time. 
For  this  typical  city,  he  says,  let 
one  lay  out  the  fact,  as  developed  within 
the  Bolshevik  social  structure  -without 
spleen,  without  comments,  and  without 
moralizing,  without  whitewashing  or  damn- 
ing any  one.  Let  the  actualities  stand 
up  and  make  the  undecorated  picture. 
For  example,  take  Kharkof. 
It  has  a  present  population  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  people.  It  has  broad 
streets,  tiled  sidewalks,  public  squares  with 
fountains  and  flowers.  The  university 
stands  in  a  charming  grove.  Eight 
churches,  of  the  Greek  orthodox  type, 
deserve  to  be  called  noble  structures. 
In  Kharkof  they  coat  the  buildings  with 
tinted  plaster,  and,  after  the  dilapidation 
of  long  war,  they  have  the  appearance  of 
the  World's  Fair  buildings  in  Chicago  ten 
years  after  the  exhibition.  They  say  that 
there  is  water  under  the  green  surface  of 
the  canal.  Of  all  the  cities  which  at  this 
date  are  available  for  study,  Kharkof 
offered  Bolshevisim  the  most  hopeful 
field. 

God  did  all  that  he  could  for  the  Ukraine, 
and  Kharkof  is  on  its  northern  rim.  It 
taps  the  wheat  pocket  of  the  world,  is  next 
door  to  coal,  quicksilver,  salt,  lime,  cement, 
glass-sand.  It  contains  sizable  industries, 
one  plant  of  which  employs  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  working  people  walk  fast, 
gaze  honestly  out  of  mild  blue  eyes,  and 
have  no  nervous  mannerisms. 

The  Bolshy  took  Kharkof  last  Christmas 
week,  and  in  January  the  organizers  for  the 
city  government  arrived  from  Moscow, 
the  "Red"  capital.  They  announced  that 
the  commune  was  a  proletariat  state  and 
that  a  rigid  equality  would  obtain.  People 
smiled  at  the  first  innovations,  but  they 
were  harmless,  also  inconsistent.  Boot- 
black stands  were  removed  from  the  streets 
because  the  sight  of  one  free  soul  kneeling 
before  another  and  wiping  his  boots  is  an 
undemocratic  symbol.  Porters  at  the 
railroad  station  were  abolished;  each 
traveler  should,  and  would,  lug  his  own 
grip. 

The  hospitals  were  not  to  treat  Bright's 
disease,  because  it  was  a  sugar  disease; 
nor  gout,  because  only  the  bourgeoisie  got 
it.  Men  would  not  raise  their  hats  to 
women,  confe.ssing  the  superiority  of  one 
sex.  All  women  would  wear  the  peasant's 
kerchief,  as  bonnets  were  signs  of  a  class 
inequality. 

Pensions  of  three  hundred  rubles  a 
month  or  over  were  suspended,  as  pensions 
of  this  amount  demonstrated  that  their 
recipients  had  been  upper-grade  court  or 
army  servants,  who  must  expect  no  sup- 
port from  the  communal  state.  The  form 
of  address  would  be  "thee"  and  "thou," 
which  denote  intimacy  and  family  rela- 
tionship. As  in  the  French  Revolution  of 
1871,  the  plain  "Citizen  So-and-so" 
superseded  all  titles  or  distinctions  of 
rank  or  wealth. 

The  first  inconvenience  to  the  people  of 
Kharkof  was  the  closing  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  hotels.  In  place  of  the  former 
papers  appeared,  in  the  morning  The 
Soviet  News,  in  the  evening  The  Com- 
munist and  a  special  sheet  for  soldiers  and 
workers  called  The  Red  Star.  No  book 
could  be  sold  without  the  stamp  of  the 
Soviet  censor. 

All  hotels  were  requisitioned  for  the  use 
of  the  commissaries — as  Bolshy  officials  are 
named — and  for  the  officers  of  the  "Red" 
army.  Private  travelers  drained  into  the 
railroad  stations  in  confusion  and  genuine 
suflfering.  Neither  food,  boiled  water, 
nor  transportation  out  of  Kharkof  could 
be  secured.  Spotted  typhus  broke  out. 
Patients  soon  filled  the  hospital  beds, 
and  even  the  corridors  could  not  house  the 
more  serious  cases. 

The  city  government  began  business; 
The  cryptic  intials— P.C.O.C.P.— were 
stenciled  all  over  the  city  propert.v.  They 
are  the  Slav  letters  for  Russian  Socialistic 
Federation  Soviet  Republic.  Under  the 
scheme  of  administration   Kharkof  was  in 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissioners  of  the  Ukraine,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kief,  by  which  the  chief  com- 
niissaries  of  the  city  were  appointed.  The 
president  of  the  Ukraine  Council  was  Hiem 
Rakovsky,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Roumanians  as  a  Bulgar  spy  and  im- 
prisoned at  Jassy  during  the  war,  but  on  the 
Roumanian  King's  flight  to  Odessa  the 
Bolshy  had  freed  him,  he  had  reached 
Trotzky,  and  been  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Ukraine,  with  a  population  equal  to 
France. 

The  organizers  of  the  city  government 
called  meetings  for  the  election  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  the  Kharkof 
Soviet.  No  women  were  allowed  at  the 
meetings,  which  was  a  surprise.  Soldiers, 
workers,  and  subscribed  members  of  the 
commune  could  vote.  As  the  city  Soviet 
was  too  bulky  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business,  it  seldom  convened.  It 
delegated  its  power  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  Iss-Paul-Kom,  of  twelve 
members,  which  in  turn  passed  on  its 
authority  to  an  inner  council  of  five — 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary, 
an  assistant  secretary,  and  an  ofRce  man- 
ager. 

The  "Inner  Council  of  Five"  was  the 
whole  show.  They  made  no  reports, 
nominated  all  chief  commissaries  for 
Rakovsky  of  Kief  to  appoint,  and  exer- 
cised an  unrestrained  authority.  The 
president  of  the  Inner  Council  was  Keen, 
a  Lett,  a  mill-worker.  At  the  first  he  was 
gentle  with  the  bourgeoisie,  but  gradually 
he  hardened,  until  at  the  last  meeting  he 
upbraided  the  workers  for  their  softness, 
saying  that  Trotzky  had  decreed  the 
" 'Red' terror"  and  that  it  must  reign  in 
Kharkof  to  the  last  bloody  letter. 

The  first  decree  of  the  Government, 
issued  on  the  day  of  its  installation,  made 
people  gulp.  It  demanded  the  surrender  of 
all  arms  within  three  days,  which  was 
executed.  It  further  ordered  that  no 
person  might  move  his  effects  from  one 
domicile  to  another  without  a  permit  from 
the  commissary,  nor  buy  at  any  store  nor 
transport  material  through  the  streets, 
without  a  permit. 

Furthermore,  all  who  occupied  five 
rooms  or  more  were  ordered  to  contribute 
a  full  suit  of  clothing  for  the  use  of  the 
"Red"  army  and  the  poor;  all  who  oc- 
cupied three  rooms,  a  suit  of  underwear; 
all  who  occupied  one  or  two  rooms,  a  single 
:garment.  The  above  contribution  was  to 
te  made,  under  penalty,  within  three  days. 
A  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  by 
the  fact,  which  Major  Davis  mentions, 
that  in  this  city  of  800,000  people  there 
were  not  enough  commi.ssary  clerks  to 
handle  the  business  in  three  or  thirty  days. 
As  for  the  second  decree,  which  brought 
a  good  deal  of  consternation,  we  read: 

Persons  who  occupied  five  rooms  or 
more  would  contribute  a  bed  equipped  with 
coverings.  Persons  who  vacated  their 
quarters  would  take  with  them  two  suits 
of  clothing,  and  nothing  else.  All  other 
personal  property  was  to  remain  in  the 
vacated  dwelling  for  use  of  the  commis- 
saries and  army.  Persons  having  motor- 
cars, carriages,  victrolas,  typewriters, 
kodaks,  musical  or  optical  goods,  electric 
fixtures,  private  libraries,  were  instructed 
to  file  an  inventory  with  the  commissary 
at  once.  The  above  articles  were  declared 
the  property  of  the  state,  to  be  delivered  on 
demand.  Persons  whose  dwellings  were 
requisitioned  by  the  army  and  commis- 
saries might  take  three  suits  of  clothing 
with  them. 

Following  this  decree  five  dirty  fellows 
■  appeared  in  the  rooms  of  the  United  States 
Consul  and  told  him  to  put  his  clothes  over 
his  arm  and  move  along.  He  got  his  back 
to  the  wall  and  stayed — and  the  five  with 
him.  It  is  a  mystery  that  he  was  not  shot. 
Others  who  refused  to  obey  the  decree  were 
sent  to  Chesvi-Chaika  as  contra-revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  churches  were  not  molested.  On 
their  arrival  the  Bolshy  had  declared  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
stipends  of  priests,  which  in  Russia  had 
been  paid  by  the  Government,  were  stop- 
ped. In  schools  and  public  buildings  the 
icons  were  torn  down.  This  was  in  line  with 
American  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  But  the  Sovietx  enforced  it  in 
individual  cases  cruelly. 

There  was  one  obstinate  priest.  Father 
Timofieff,  of  St.  Dimitri's  Church,  who, 
when  it  was  reported  that  Nicholas  II 
had  been  killed,  prayed  for  the  late  Czar's 
soul  at  the  church  service.  The  venerable 
father — he  was  seventy-eight  years  old- 
was  taken  to  Chesvi-Chaika  and  ordered 
to    clean    the    filth    from    outhouses.     He 


refused.  His  arm  was  broken  in  two 
places  and  he  was  shot. 

The  first  department  of  the  city  life  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
reform  was  the  school  system.  The  pro- 
vince of  Kharkof,  with  an  enlightened 
zeinetov,  has  had  admirable  schools.  All 
pupils  of  school  age  had  been  enrolled  and 
literacy  among  the  younger  people  was 
practically  100  per  cent.  In  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  province,  education  had  been 
pushed.  In  addition  to  the  grade  and  high 
schools  there  were  technical  schools  of 
veterinary  science,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  banking,  and  the  University 
with  its  group  of  professional  schools. 

Over  each  school,  as  its  principal,  the 
Bolshy  appointed  a  commissary.  A  gen- 
eral commission  of  five  professors  and 
twenty  students  was  given  the  job  of 
remodelling  the  school  system  into  har- 
mony with  Soviet  Republic  principles. 
The  following  recommendations  were  put 
into  immediate  effect.  Educators  may 
detect,  in  these  reforms,  the  point  of  the 
of  the  undergraduate  mind. 

1.  Education  is  free  in  all  schools. 

2.  Examinations  of  every  sort  and  the 
taking  of  classroom  notes  are  abolished. 

3.  Any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
may  attend  the  university. 

4.  Private  schools  are  abolished,  as  a 
contradiction  of  democracy. 

5.  Students  may  pass  from  one  profes- 
sional school  to  another  at  will,  receiving 
credit  for  time  spent  in   former  school. 

6.  The  jurisdiction  of  faculties  over 
students  is  abolished. 

7.  Honorary  posts,  such  as  rector  of  the 
university,  are  abolished. 

8.  The  study  of  grammar  is  abolished 
as  a  superfluous  subject. 

9.  The  study  of  geometry  is  abolished 
as  a  theoretical  subject. 

10.  The  study  of  physics  is  abolished  as 
a  theoretical  subject. 

11.  The  study  of  history,  as  now  taught, 
is  abolished.  In  place  of  the  study  of 
dates,  wars,  and  dynasties,  the  study  of 
the  social  liberation  of  peoples  will  he 
substituted. 

12.  The  law  school  is  abolished,  as  the 
laws  of  the  Soviet  Republic  will  render 
ancient  law  obsolete. 

13.  On  Thursday  regular  classwork  will 
be  omitted,  and  the  tenets  of  communism 
will  be  discussed  in  all  schools. 

14.  Sunday  will  be  a  holiday  in  all 
schools. 

15.  Holidays  with  a  religious  significa- 
tion, like  Easter  and  Christmas,  will  be 
abolished. 

16;  May  1  and  October  28,  the  "Holy 
days  of  the  Proletariat,"  will  be  holidays 
in  all  schools. 

17.  Primary  grades  will  meet  for  one 
session  only  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.  Pupils 
will  bring  their  lunch  and,  accompanied 
by  their  teachers,  spend  the  afternoon  in 
the  city  gardens  or  the  country  for  games, 
folk-dancing,  marching,  nature  study,  etc. 

'These  were  the  chief  reforms  effected  by 
the  "Commission  of  Twenty-five."  Each 
school,  in  addition  to  its  commissary,  had 
a  school  Soviet  elected  by  the  faculty  and 
pupils.  The  Soviet  of  the  medical  school, 
for  example,  consisted  of  sixty-eight  pro- 
fessors, sixty-eight  instructors,  and  sixty- 
eight  students.  No  recommendation  of 
the  school  Soviet,  however,  could  become 
effective  without  the  approval  of  the  school 
commissary.  Practically  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  Soviets  were  nothing  more  than 
advisory  councils  to  the  commissaries. 

The  commissary  of  the  university  was 
Malich,  a  sophomore  in  the  veterinary 
school.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old 
and  dictator  of  the  university  property 
and  curriculum.  Malich  soon  left  to 
become  the  Governor  of  the  Crimea  and 
was  succeeded  by  Soskis,  another  student. 

The  several  school  Soviets  elected  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  praesidium,  which 
might  be  termed  the  board  of  education. 
"The  praenidium  elected  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  mem'oers,  a  professor,  a 
teacher  and  a  student,  who  were  the  operat- 
ing heads  of  the  city  schools,  but  always 
in  connection  with  the  school  commissaries. 

Two  months  after  the  abolition  of  exam- 
inations 50  per  cent,  of  the  university 
students  had  asked  their  professors  for 
private  examinations  and  certificates, 
explaining  that  they  wanted  some  tangible 
evidence  of  their  work. 

A  ministry  of  sanitation  as.sumed  the 
charge  of  the  hospitals,  the  inspection  of 
markets,  and  health  matters  of  the  city. 
The  three  finest  buildings  in  Kharkof  are 
hospitals,  modern  in  all  respects.  To  the 
scandalization  of  physicians.  Dr.  Tuti- 
skim   was  made   chief   of  this   ministry. 
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Heating  comfort  depends  on  more 
than  a  good  boiler  and  radiators 


Dunhwn  RadUtor 
Trap 


Dunham  Packless 
Radiator  Valve 


The  best  of  boilers  cannot  force  steam  through  radi- 
ators choked  up  with  water  and  air.  The  steam  must 
circulate  freely  to  give  up  its  heat.  The  boiler,  radiators, 
piping  and  the  device  for  removing  the  air  and  water 
must  bear  the  proper  relation  to  each  other.  These  facts 
hold  as  true  for  factory  and  office  building  as  for  the 
home. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  behind  every  recommendation  of  the 
Dunham  Heating  Service — a  practical  service  that  is  at  the  command 
of  all  who  desire  maximum  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal.  This 
Service  gives  a  good  boiler  a  chance  to  do  its  work  by  automatically 
freeing  the  radiators  from  air  and  water.  It  does  this  by  properly 
designing  the  entire  system  and  by  placing  on  each  radiator  a  Dun- 
ham Kadiator  Trap — a  device  that  has  been  recommended  by  leading 
architects  for  fifteen  years. 

In  a  Dunhamized  System  the  radiators  are  noiseless,  leakless  and 
as  hot  as  you  want  them.  The  steam  flows  into  the  radiator  through 
the  Dunham  Packless  Raidator  Valve  which  is  installed  at  the  top. 
You  don't  have  to  stoop  to  turn  on  the  heat. 

Inspection  thai  guarantees  continued  salisjaclion  for  ecery  installation  is  another 
good  feature  oj  Dunham  Heating  Service.     Write  for  all  the  interesting  details. 


H  EATING     SERVICE 


C.   A.   DUNHAM  CO..  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Halifax  Ottawa  Vancouver  Montreal  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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CHAWNKE.    OKLAHOMA,    A    GEOWIIW} 
farming    country.      Write    for   informa- 
tion.     Board   of   Commerce,   Shawnee,    Ok- 
lahoma. (Mch.  1st) 


rjOLLARB  !  DOULABiS  I  (DOLLARS  I  — 
New  home  work.  Anybody  can  do  it. 
500  U.S.  firms  want  to  buy  the  names  of 
people  in  your  town.  Instructions,  list  of 
firms,    25c.     (money    order).  You'll    be 

pleased..     John   T.    Ackerson.    Hackensack, 
N.J.  (Mch.lst) 


BOOKS 

VOLUMES  ON  EVERY 
subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  125  Charing  Cross  Road. 
London,  England.  (8-20) 


1,000,000 


gOOKS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS  —  EARLY 
printed  books.     First  editions,  standard 
authors,   etc.     Catalogues    free.     R.    Atkin- 
son,  Peokham  Rye,   London,  S.E.,   Eng. 

(Feb.  1,  21) 

EDUCATION 

JNDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
357  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell, B.A.,  Principal.  (rtf  1st) 


CHORTHAND     TAUGHT    BY    MAIL   — 
Send  stamp   for  free   lesson.      Sharwell 
Expert  School,  11  John  St.,  Nutley,  N.J. 

(rtf  Ist) 


^GENTS— NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOV- 
ery — laboratory  finds  greatest  safety- 
first  invention  of  the  age.  Marvellous, 
chemically  treated  cloth  ;  one  rub  over  rain 
or  snow  blurred  auto  windshield,  street 
car  or  engine  window,  and,  presto  I  glass 
clears  off  perfectly :  one  rub  good  24  hours. 
Works  like  magic.  Provides  safety  and 
comfort.  Automobile  owners,  motormen, 
engineers  excited  over  this  invention.  Sells 
everywhere.  Our  money  makers  earning 
$35  to  $75  weekly.  Secure  your  rights  to 
territory.  Investigate.  Write  now.  Auto 
Accessories  Co.,  404  Plaza  Bldg.,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  (rtf  1st) 


SHORT  STORY  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

gARN    $25.00    WEEKLY    SPARE    TIME 
writing  for  newspapers,  magazines  ;  ex- 
perience  unnecessary ;   details   free.      Press 
Syndicate,  516  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (rtf  1st) 


gHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 

are    wanted    for    publication.      Literary 

Bureau,   145  Hannibal,  Mo.  (rtf  1st) 


CHORTHAND    —    EARN     BIG     MONEY 
Learn    by   mail.      Rapid    course.      Small 
cost     Write  for  free  lesson.     Sharwell  Ex- 
pert School,  Nutley,  N.J.  (EITF) 


vyANTinj  —  STORIES.  ARTICLBS, 
Pooms  for  new  magazine.  We  pay 
on  acceutanoe.  Typed  or  handwritten 
MSS.  accentable.  Send  MSS.  to  Women's 
National  Magazine,  Desk  126.  Wa'shington, 
D.C.  (EI-Mch.  1) 

STAMMERING 

CT-STU-T-T-TERING    AND    STAMMER- 

ing  cured  at  home.     Instructive  booklet 

free.     Walter  McDonnell,  64  Potomac  Bank 

Building,    Washington.    D.C.  (rtf  1st) 

STAMPS    AND    COINS 

CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
_^ (rtf  1st) 

PATENTS   AND   LEGAL 

pETHiniSTONHAUGH    &   CO..    PATENT 

solicitors.       Head     Office.     Royal     Bank 

Building.  Toronto  ;  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 

Offices    in   other  principal   cities,      (rtf  1st) 

pRFVATE  NURSES  EARN  $15  TO  $30  A 
week.       Learn     without    leaving    home. 
Descriptive  booklet  sent   free.     Royal   Col- 
lege of  Science,  Dept.  40,  Toronto,  Can. 

■^QQ  SILK  REMNANTS,  ASSORTED 
colors,  for  fancy  work,  50c  post- 
paid, 245  pieces,  $1  ;  25  velvet  remnants. 
50c ;  SO  pieces,  $1.00.  Big  bargain.  ALLEN 
NOVELTIES,   St.   Zacharie,  Que. 


The  doctor  had  been  chairman  of  the  health 
board  in  1907,  but  the  Medical  Association 
had  tried  him  upon  charges  and  judged 
him  incompetent.  The  doctor's  license 
to  practise  medicine  had  been  rescinded. 

Dr.  Tutiskim,  as  head  of  the  Ministry 
of  Sanitation,  removed  the  professor  of 
mental  diseases  in  the  Medical  School,  the 
most  eminent  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
appointed  himself  to  the  chair.  Students 
boycotted  his  lectures  in  indignation.  As 
acting  head  of  his  ministry,  he  appointed 
a  hospital  orderly  named  Turkeltaub.' 

The  biggest  hospitals  of  Kharkof  are  the 
Alexandrofsky  Petrenko  and  the  Nickolai- 
ofsky,  with  one  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred beds,  respectively.  Dr.  Tutiskim 
appointed  the  plumber  of  the  former  in- 


stitution as  its  commissary  and  a  hospital 
orderly  as  commissary  of  the  latter.  The 
commissaries  of  hospitals  had  the  right  to 
modify  the  menus  and  medication  of 
patients  if  they  thought  them  too  ex- 
pensive, a  right  freely  exercised. 

Nurses  left  their  duty  at  will.  The 
dressings  of  wounded  soldiers  were  changed 
only  once  in  three  days.  Typhus  patients, 
delirious,  often  escaped  and  walked  about 
the  streets.  Civilian  patients  often  waited 
twenty-four  hours  after  admission  for 
attention. 

Drug-stores  were  nationalized.  Owners 
worked  as  clerks  under  the  commissaries 
which  were  put  in  charge  of  each  store. 
The  commissaries  made  no  effort  to  renew 
stocks,    and    medicine    soon    became    so 


scarce  that  it  was  administered  to  patients- 
but  once  in  three  days.  The  Soviet  of 
drug-clerks  set  the  working  day  as  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  with  the  stores  closed  all 
day  Sunday  and  every  evening. 

The  stocks  of  the  retail  stores  were 
seized  without  compensation  to  the  owners, 
who  were  declared  a  parasite  class  and  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  A  commissary 
entered    each    enterpri.se   as   its   director. 

A  Soviet  of  the  salespeople  of  each  store- 
fixed  the  wages  and  the  working  hours. 
In  general,  stores  were  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  The  former  owner  worked  as  an 
employee,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  un- 
popular with  his  personnel,  they  might,, 
and  sometimes  did,  vote  him  lower  wages 
than  the  janitor. 


Idiosyncrasies  of  Your  Eyes 

You  Don't  Ahvays  See  What  You  Think  You  Do — Why  We  Always  Look  First 

to  the  Left 


TN  the  AmeHcan  Magazine  for 
•»■  March  there  is  an  'interesting 
article  about  eyes  written  by  Alon 
Bement.  When  you  open  a  book  or 
magazine — according  to  Mr.  Bement — 
your  eyes  just  naturally  and  instinc- 
tively look  first  at  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  page.  The  eye  too  has  a 
preference  for  certain  shapes;  for  in- 
stance the  majority  of  people  prefer 
the  diamond  to  the  square,  and  an  acute 
or  abtuse  angle  to  a  right  angle.  Mr. 
Bement  proceeds: 

There  are  many  curious  things  about 
the  way  your  eyes  do  their  work.  For 
instance,  for  some  reason  which  we  do 
not  understand,  it  is  easier  for  your 
eye  to  move  from  left  to  right  than 
from  right  to  left.  If  you  doubt  it, 
stand  in  front  of  a  wall  where  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  about  the  same  size 
and  color  are  hung,  and  see  if  your 
eyes  do  not  instinctively  begin  at  the 
left  and  travel  toward  the  right. 

Examine  any  picture,  and  if  you  do 
not  look  first  at  the  left  portion  of  it 


you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  the 
picture   itself  is  an  exception. 

I  doubt  if  many  artists  know  con- 
sciously this  trick  of  the  eye;  but  they 
must  know  it  unconsciously,  for  most 
pictures  have  the  chief  point  of  inter- 
est at  the  left,  or  else  the  movement  of 
lines  begins  to  the  left. 

The  easiest  movement  of  the  eyes,  and 
therefore  the  one  that  is  most  agreeable 
to  us,  has  an  upward  movement  from 
left  to  right.  We  cannot  provide  this 
movement  in  the  reading  of  a  printed 
page,  because  in  that  case  we  are 
forced  to  begin  at  the  top.  But  if  you 
want  to  arrange  other  things,  just  re- 
member that  this  is  what  the  eyes  like 
best. 

The  eyes  are  governed  to  a  great 
extent  by  mental  associations.  In  most 
cases,  pur  hands  move  more  easily  from 
left  to  right,  and  we  instinctively  turn 
the  same  way.  It  has  been  proved 
that  when  people  enter  a  building,  a 
church  for  example,  most  of  them  will 
go  over  to  the  right  aisle.  The  crowd 
entering  a  store  moves  from  the  centre 
to  the  right.  The  eyes,  therefore,  may 
have  formed  their  habit  because  of  this 
other  tendency. 


There  is  another  interesting  point 
about  our  tendency  to  look  to  the  left 
An  oculist  told  me  that  in  testing  vis- 
ion he  had  found  that  most-  people  not 
only  begin  at  the  left,  in  looking  at 
anything,  but  that  the  eye  exaggerates 
the  left  portion  of  what  it  sees. 

If  you  try  to  divide  a  horizontal  line 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  make  the  left  section  long- 
er than  the  right  one.  If  you  try  to 
hang  two  pictures  at  equal  distances 
from  a  central  point,  you  probably  wall 
put  the  left  one  too  far  away. 

It  is  not  only  easier  to  look  from 
left  to  right,  but  it  is  easier  to  look 
from  a  lower  point  up  to  a  higher  one 
than  to  begin  at  a  high  point  and  look 
down.  When  you  look  at  a  church, 
your  eye.s  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go 
to  the  steeple.  They  do  not  begin  at 
the  steeple  and  come  downward. 

In  studying  pictures,  you  will  find 
exceptions  to  this  principle,  for  artists 
use  many  devices  to  control  the  eyes,  es- 
pecially in  concentrating  the  interest 
by  means  of  light  and  shadow.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  easy  and 
natural  thing  is  for  the  glance  to  travel 
upward. 


Bolshevism  is  Drawing  Back 

Lenin  is  Opposed  to  Fostering  Revolution  Elsewhere  —  He  Triumphs  Over  Mili- 
tant Lieutenants — Is  Making  Determined  Efforts  to  Foster  Agriculture 


'"pHATfLenin  is  preparing  to  drop  the 
■*■  idea  of  spreading  revolution  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that  he  has  had  a 
conflict  on  this  point  with  his  more  radical 
lieutenants  and  beaten  them,  that  he  is 
going  to  maintain  Russia  as  primarily  an 
agricultural  country;  these  are  points  of 
view  winning  acceptance  in  well-informed 
publications  in  Europe.  It  is  being  taken 
for  granted  that  Lenin  has  gained  an 
absolute  ascendancy  and  that  he  aims  to 
withdraw  the  motive  power  that  Russia 
has  supplied  for  revolutionary  move- 
ments everywhere. 

Current  Opinion  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able on  this  point: 

Lenin  would  seem  to  have  won  another 
of  his  many  triumphs  over  the  Don 
Quixotes  of  Bolshevism,  and  there  will, 
in  consequence,  be  no  crusade  into  the 
Western  world  for  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism.  The  disappointment  of  the 
militant  element  led  by  Kameneff  is  un- 
concealed. The  disputes  that  have  raged 
within  the  Bolshevist  world  were  rendered 
acute  by  the  military  victories  of  the  past 
two  months.  The  Socialist  Avanti  itself 
is  forced  to  cwicede  that  while  the  tri- 
umphs in  the  field  have  been  brilliant 
they  have  served  to  destroy  the  solidity 
of  the  Bolshevist  official  structure.  The 
pressure  from  the  outside  world  being 
somewhat  relaxed,  the  old  differences 
tend  to  reappear.  The  greatest  of  all 
these  differences  confronted  the  old  Czarist 
regime.  Is  Russia  to  remain  primarily 
an  agricultural  state  or  shallit  industrialize? 
Lenin  will  not  hear  of  a  Russia  that  is  not 


agricultural.  Trotsky,  who  is  by  no 
means  the  big  man  depicted  in  the  bour- 
geois dailies,  according  to  the  Socialist 
organs,  has  just  failed  to  carry  his  old  and 
familiar  plan  of  creating  a  proletariat  on  a 
new  plan.  The  bourgeois  idea  is  to  estab- 
lish factories  at  convenient  terminals  and 
herd  the  workers  in  slums  around  the 
plant.  Trotsky  wants  to  build  a  city  and 
then  set  up  a  collective  form  of  production. 
The  quarrel  between  industrialism  and 
agriculture  was  acute  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  Nicholas,  and  under  Lenin  it 
has  been  settled  in  a  different  fashion. 
Agriculture,  under  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary, has  triumphed  again  and  the  "city 
people"  seem  to  have  lost  control  of 
the  .  Soviet  republic  for  good  and  all. 
The  European  press  generally  believes 
this  development  will  facilitate  a  peace 
pact  between  Russia  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  triumph  of  the  "agronomes"  of 
Bolshevism  is  taken  to  mean  that 
Tchicherin  will  not  be  unhorsed  as  for- 
eign minister  for  the  present  and  this, 
again,  signifies  to  the  London  dailies 
of  the  Liberal  school  that  peace  is  near. 
Revolutions  in  neighboring  nations  are 
to  be  called  off,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
London  News,  especially  as  Sverdloff, 
the  proletarian  commissary  who  di- 
rected them  from  Moscow,  has  passed 
away.  His  death  filled  the  world  of 
Bolshevism  with  woe,  but  Zinovieff,  a 
sort  of  administrative  chief  at  Petro- 
grad,  has  taken  up  this  work  where 
Sverdloff  left  off.  Radowsky,  the  Ru- 
manian Jew,  and  Radek,  the  Austrian 
Jew,  are  still  going  about  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  purposes  of  conspiracy, 
but  Tchicherin  has  relegated  them  to 
subordinate    positions.       In    this    he    is 


upheld  by  Lenin,  still,  all  the  foreign 
dailies  believe,  the  undisputed  master. 
While  Tchicherin  conducts  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  emissaries  from  the  West, 
Bolshevism  will  bring  forward  its  con- 
structive elements,  especially  Krassine, 
the  technician,  an  engineer  of  genius, 
it  is  believed,  and  a  man  who  shrinks 
from  the  sight  of  blood.  Another  com- 
missary to  the  fore  is  Krestinsky,  a 
wizard  of  finance,  who  has  evolved  a 
scheme  to  satisfy  the  French  creditors 
of  old  Russia.  Bolshevism,  in  short,  as 
the  Paris  Matin  remarks,  is  making  an 
honest  effort  to  look  respectable,  and 
the  elegant  Tchicherin  imparts  the  cor- 
rect note  to  its  "diplomacy." 

For  the  time  being,  the  Soviet  re- 
public with  Lenin  at  its  head  is  the 
regularly  organized  government  of  Russia, 
and  this  fact,  the  Gaulois  concedes,  will 
have  to  be  faced.  It  has  lately  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  election  and  the 
people's  commissaries  have  received  a  new- 
lease  of  power.  Lenin  effected  this  by  a 
clever  use  of  his  administrative  machinery, 
the  Paris  Temps  says,  because  the  local 
Soviets  are  filled  with  his  creatures,  the 
local  police  forces  are  manned  by  the  red- 
dest of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  voting  is 
a  very  cut-and-dried  affair.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  system  from  a  local 
Soviet  to  one  higher  up  and  thence  on 
to  the  all-Russian  Congress  are  too 
bewildering  for  any  but  the  professional 
Bolsheviki  to  follow.  Furthermore,  the 
incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Lenin 
Government  was  repelling  the  foreign 
invader  made  resistance  to  it  in  the  voting 
seem  like  going  over  to  the  enemy.  At 
this  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  very  poor 
are  less  acute.  Contrary  to  an  impression 
in  Western  Europe,  the  masses  can   get 
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something  to  eat  and  something  to  wear. 
The  peasants  are  convinced  that  the  land 
reforms  are  real.  There  is  a  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  available  wheat  and 
Lenin's  scheme  of  providing  the  coun- 
try people  with  seeds,  fowls  and  tools 
of  a  sort  appears  to  be  practical.  At 
any  rate,  the  masses  are  no  worse  off 
under  Lenin  than  they  were  under  the 
Czar. 

One  explanation  of  the  steady  progress  of 
Bolshevist  arms,  an  expert  in  the  Rome 
Tribuna  thinks,  is  the  "positively  amazing 
administrative  efficiency"  of  both  Trotsky 
and  Kameneff.  Not  only  are  the  Bolshevist 
troops  better  fed  and  better  housed 
than  those  of  the  leaders  who  have  been 
in  flight  from  them,  but  there  is  a  different 
discipline.  Trotsky  has  devised  a  system 
of  promotion  from  the  ranks  that  stimu- 
lates the  ambition  of  all  the  intelligent 
recruits.  Individual  initiative  is  encouraged. 
The  presence  among  the  soldiers  of  Bol- 
shevism of  many  who  have  been  in  America 
and  who  have  picked  up  trades  or  who  have 
been  foremen  of  gangs  is  another  fac- 
tor in  the  situation.  By  a  series  of 
clever  strokes  the  Bolshevist  commanders 
have  possessed  themselves  of  many  of  the 
supplies  sent  from  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  and  the  Japanese. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing,  the  Italian  paper 
says,  to  see  whole  Bolshevist  regiments 
parading  in  American  shoes,  American 
coats  and  American  hats.  "The  active 
participation  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment in  the  war  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
the  Bolsheviki  forces  to  many  features  of 
American  civilization,  including  wrist 
watches,  which  Trotsky's  troops  ex-, 
hibit  with  pride  as  the  spoils  of  war.' 
It  would  be  erroneous  to  infer,  the  Italian 
organ  thinks,  that  the  Bolsheviki  have 
produced  a  great  general.  They  have 
known  how  to  organize  victory  behind 
the  lines.  There  have  been  no  battles, 
it  thinks,  on  a  scale  that  would  test  the 
strategical  capacity  in  any  camp,  Bolshe- 
vik or  anti-Bolshevik. 

Neither  the  triumph  of  Trotsky's 
troops  against  the  forces  of  reaction  nor 
the  progress  of  Tchicherin  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  chancelleries  has  created 
illusions  in  the  mind  of  Lenin.  He  still 
deems  the  position  of  the  Soviet  republic 
precarious  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
avow  as  much  to  the  correspondents  of 
friendly  Italian  papers.  He  seek  ;  peace. 
He  has  abandoned  the  crusading  policy  of 
social  revolution.  He  is  willing  to  humble 
himself,  to  go  far  in  making  concessions. 
His  belief  is  that  the  situation  of  the 
Western  Governments  is  even  more  pre- 
carious than  that  of  the  Soviet  republic. 
The  Soviet  repubhc  has  solved  its  economic 
problem,  he  contends,  but  the  bourgeois 
Governments  cannot  save  their  middle 
classes  from  destruction.  The  backbone 
of  bourgeois  Western  society,  he  explains 
in  the  Avanti  (Naples  and  Rome),  i? 
the  contented  and  stolid  and  respect- 
able middle  class  of  small  professional 
men  working  along  individualist  lines. 
The  establishment  of  a  Soviet  system 
in  Russia  will  give  the  proletariat  of 
the  world  a  realization  of  its  own  su- 
perior importance  compared  with  this 
traditional  middle  class.  This  tendency 
is  already  at  work  in  England,  which 
will  have  a  Labor-Union  Government,  he 
says,  in  a  short  time.  America  will  go 
the  way  of  Hungary  under  the  Mag- 
yars— a  small  racial  clique  exploiting 
a  series  of  subject  peoples.  The  end 
will  be  violent  revolution.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Soviet  republic  is  to  last,  to 
survive  the  crash  of  the  bourgeois  world  all 
around  it  in  other  countries.  Then  the 
structure  of  society  can  be  built  afresh 
after  the  great  Soviet  model.  This  means 
that  Russia  must  embark  upon  no  foreign 
adventures.  Lenin  denies  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  behind  any  conspiracies  to  over- 
throw the  established  order  in  America 
or  England  or  France. 

The  more  turbulent  spirits  among 
the  Bolsheviki  voice  their  discontent 
with  the  pacifism  of  Lenin  whenever  they 
come  into  contact  with  sympathetic  out- 
siders in  Italy  or  Germany.  Kameneff,  for 
instance,  longs  for  a  genuinely  offensive 
military  policy  against  the  bourgeois 
powers.  Radek,  at  last  account,  was  hiding 
somewhere  in  Hungary,  ready  for  a 
revolutionary  spring.  Zinovieff  is  su.s- 
pected  in  the  French  pre.ss  of  affording 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  disturbers 
in  Germany,  a  country  which,  thanks  to 
the  conspiracies  engineered  at  Bolshevik 
headquarters,  is  in  a  condition  of  perpetual 
disturbance.     Hence,  as  the  Paris  Temps 
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•At  "Vbur  Finger  Tips 


No  messy  desk  top.  No  litter  of 
papers  under  desk  basket,  nile  or 
paper  weight  but  every  essential  record 
wliere  you  can  get  it  and  get  it  quick. 
A  place  for  everything  and  everytliing 
in  its  place— that's  the  Efiiciency  Desk. 
Do — don't  stew.  Put  tlic  time  you  lose 
d.iily  in  looking  for  the  things  you  need 
quick,  into  useful  work.  A  compart- 
ment of  the  right  size  and  shape  for  each 
current  record  and  each  personal  file, — 
That's  the  Efficiency  Desk. 


Not  intended  for  permanent  records  or 
to  replace  your  filing  cabinet  but  plan- 
ned and  built  so  that  you  can  keep 
your  personal  data  and  the  documents 
you  need  daily  right  at  your  finger  tips. 
Whether  you  are  general  manager, 
sales  manager,  advertising  man,, credit 
man,  office  manager,  purchasing  agent 
— no  matter  what  your  work  may  be  -  - 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  do  it  and  you 
will  be  able  to  do  it  better  with  the 
Efficiency  Desk. 


SYSTEM  SERVICE 

We  offer  System  Service — the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a  corps  of  trained  men  free 
to  our  customers.  Our  thirty  years  experience,  placed  at  your  disposal  in  System 
Service,  is  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  your  own  knowledge  of  your  business. 
Our  System  Service  experts  will,  without  charge  or  obligation,  be  glad  to  tliscuss 
with  you  the  standardization  and  filing  of  your  records,  the  arrangement  of  your 
office  equipment  or  office  organization  problems. 

THE   OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.   CO.,  LIMITED 

Home  Oflice  NEWMARKET  Canada 

Export  Sales  Office.  360  Broadway,  N'cw  York  City 

Filing  Eguittment  Stores  at: 

i.-i;(,,      Hnniillon     X\..:i...r.      c.-;-.-       I.M~„...„..        r._i.,,„.        V"-™"" 


Sbecialty 


NEVER  GRIPE  OR  SJCKEN 


"Cascareta"  act  on  Liver  and  Bowelt  without  Griping  or  Shaking  you 
up — So  Convenient!  You  wake  up  with  your  Head  Clear,  Complexion  Rosy, 
BrcaAi   and   Stomach    Sweet— No   Biliousness,    Headache   or  Conttipation. 


^    Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 

'^  Thousands  of 

Remarkable  Cases 

i;  An  old  lady,  72  years  of 
age,  who  suffered  for  many 
■  years    and    was  absolutely 
helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 
.who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
•inK  horseback  and  playing 
iiennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
■child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 
,- about  the  house  after  wearing 
;    a   Philo   Burt   Appliance   3 
weeks.  We  have  successfully 
1 1  eated  more  than  30.000  cases  the  past  17  years. 

30  Days'  Trial 

We  will  prove  its  value  in    , 
your  own  case.     There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac. 
cept  our  offer.    The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  .^   i 

and    easily   adjusted   the      ^ 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how    different    from    the 
old    torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 
Every  sufferer  with  a 
weakened    or   deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 
Price  within  reach  of  all. 
S«nd  For  Our  Free  Book 
If   you    wHI   ricseribe  the  ewe  - 
it    will   Bid   im  in    (tivinir    you 
definite    information    nt    once.      ^ 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

'HiS  Odd  Fellow>  Temple,  Jamcitown,  N.Y. 
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Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns  or  calluses  so 

they  lift  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  touchy 
corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly 
the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
ofi  without  a  twinge  of 
pain. 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Tiny  bottle  costs  few  cents 
■t  dra£  stares — anywhere 

We'll  RebuSM^ 

Your  Lamp 

Into  a 
"Quick-Lhe" 

If  you  have  an  old  style 

toreb-ereDeratingr  eraaoline  table 

lampw.thgood^foont.  Bend  it  to 

U'sby  Parrel  Poat  and  have  It  fixed 

ap     Wo  will  m»\ke  It  intj  a  "Qulofc.- 

LK*'*  match-Iigntlnj  Jampthat  will  (rive  yoa  years  of 

MtiafBctory  aervfce.     We  will  also  clean  and  test 

yoar  lamp,  retominar  it  In  perfect  workinsr  order. 

Tba  Ouick'Llta   burner   costs  i.i.uO,    tha   cleaning 

andtestfoffig  PREB.   The  Quick-Ut*  burner 

lights  WilhaMalch  ^S.i'ZX  iV^^^I^i 

bother  of  alcohol  No  delay  hunting  'round  for  torch. 
Yoa  merely  hold  a  lighted  match  under  the  patent 
poll  and  In  an  instant  you  have  a  wonderful,  brilliant. 
Strong,  white  light,  mellow  and  restful  to  the  eyes. 
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reads  the  situation,  the  Lenin  Government 
is  plagued,  as  was  the  old  Czarist  regime, 
by  lack  of  unity  in  the  ministry  or  council 
or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called.  Lenin  is 
obliged  to  watch  these  rebels  in  his  own 
camp.  His  strength  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Radeks  and  the  Zinovieffs 
have  no  personal  weight  apart  from  the 
offices  they  hold.  The  test  of  strength 
will  come  over  such  an  issue  as  the  recogni- 


tion of  a  revolution  in  Germany  or  Italy. 
Lenin  will  extend  no  recognition  that  he 
can  avoid.  He  fears  to  aggravate  the 
anxiety  in  the  bourgeois  capitals  on  the 
subject  of  proletarian  rising  inspired 
by  Bolshevik  agitation.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  if  the  Ebert  Government  is 
overthrown  there  will  ensue  at  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  a  violent  dispute  among 
the  "commissaries."    Lenin  will  seek  to 


dissociate  his  Government  from  any 
connection  with  such  an  event.  The 
Radeks  and  the  Rykoffs  will  proclaim  their 
sympathy  with  dictatorships  of  the  pro- 
letariat wherever  they  are  set  up.  Lenin 
is  thought  likely  to  prevail  in  the  end 
because  he  is  so  strong  with  the  Russian 
peasantry.  His  fall  might  drag  the  whole 
Bolshevik  structure  down  in  a  general 
confusion. 


The  New  Scientific  Discovery 

Scientist  Endeavors  to  Explain  the  Phen  omenon  in  Simple  Language — Professor 
Einstein  Has  Apparently  Discov  ered  Correct  Law  of  Gravitation 


XjEWSPAPER  readers  will  not  fail  to 
-'-^  have  noticed  the  recent  reports  of  a 
reported  revolution  in  science  owing  to 
a  discovery  in  relation  with  experiments 
in  connection  with  an  eclipse  of  the   sun. 

This  discovery  has  been  variously 
described  as  disproving  the  theories  of 
Newton  and  Euclid,  as  the  bending  of 
light,  the  fourth  dimension,  the  warping 
of  space.  But  the  net  result  has  probably 
been  that  the  average  reader  is  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  has  actually  en- 
riched scientific  knowledge. 

A.  S.  Eddington  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  has  essayed  to  explain  in  simple 
language  to  the  non-scientific  reader  the 
importance  of  the  discovery. 

Let  the  reader  judge  how  far  he  is 
successful. 

He  says  in  part: 

The  theoretical  researches  of  Prof. 
Albert  Einstein,  of  Berlin,  now  so  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  British  ealipse  expedi- 
tions, involve  a  broadening  of  our  views 
of  external  nature,  comparable  with,  or 
perhaps  exceeding,  the  advances  associated 
with    Copernicus,   Newton,   and    Darwin. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  turmoil  is 
the  fact  noted  by  the  observers  at  the 
eclipse  of  May  29th,  both  in  Brazil  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Principe,  that  the  images  of 
certain  stars  on  their  photographs  are 
shifted  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  millimetre 
from  where  they  might  be  expected  to  be. 
A  trivial  discrepancy!  But  it  was  just 
such  a  trivial  discrepancy  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  argon  and  the  inert  gases  of 
the  atmosphere.  On  displacements  smal- 
ler than  this  our  whole  knowledge  of  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars  was  established. 

Of  course,  the  observation  was  not  an 
accident;  the  expeditions  were  planned 
exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  all  pre- 
cautions that  forethought  could  suggest  to 
guard  against  error  were  adopted.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said  without  breach  of 
confidence  that  the  astronomers  responsible 
for  the  Brazil  observations  and  calcula- 
tions, which  gave  the  most  decisive  con- 
firmation, were  very  sceptical  as  to 
Einstein's  theory,  and  were  inclined  to 
expect  a  result  opposed  to  it. 

The  deflection  of  the  star-images  means 
a  bending  of  the  ray  of  light  as  it  passes 
near  the  sun,  just  as  though  the  light  had 
weight  which  caused  it  to  drop  towards  the 
sun.  But  it  is  not  the  bending  of  light 
that  threatens  the  downfall  of  Newton. 
On  the  contrary,  were  Newton  alive  he 
would  be  congratulating  himself  on  his 
foresight.     In  his  Opticks  we  read: — 

"Query  1. —  Do  not  Bodies  act  upon 

Light  at  a  distance,  and  by  their  action 

bend  its  Rays,  and  is  not  this  action 

(caeleris  paribus)  strongest  at  the  least 

distance?" 
Weight  of  light  seemed  less  strange  to 
Newton  than  to  us,  because  he  believed 
light  to  consist  of  minute  corpuscles,  where- 
as for  us  the  bending  of  a  wave  of  light  is 
a  much  more  difficult  conception.  This 
confirmation  of  Newton's  speculation  is  in 
itself  a  striking  result;  it  might  perhaps  be 
described  as  the  first  new  thing  that  has 
been  learnt  about  gravitation  in  more  than 
200  years. 

As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Einstein, 
whether  his  arguments  are  true  or  false, 
has  given  the  correct  law  of  gravitation — 
more  accurate  than  the  Newtonian  law — 
and  some  at  least  of  his  ideas,  which  led 
him  to  the  new  law,  are  substantiated. 

The  main  difficulty  in  giving  an  account 
in  simple  language  is  that  the  whole 
theory  is  a  revolt  against  "simple  lan- 


guage." If  the  theory  is  right,  simple 
language  involves  very  confused  ideas. 
What  ideas  are  more  elementary  than  those 
of  space  and  time?  "If  only  you  would 
tell  us  what  it  is  about  in  terms  of  space 
instead  of  talking  about  tensors  and 
differential  invariants,  we  should  under- 
stand you  immediately."  No,  you  would 
not.  In  space  you  have  two  essentially 
distinct  ideas  mixed  up;  and  until  these  are 
separated  no  progress  in  understanding 
Einstein's  theory  can  be  made. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  proposition  about 
space.  Euclid  says  that  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  al- 
ways greater  than  the  length  of  the  third 
side.  There  is  no  mathematical  or  other 
purely  logical  reason  for  believing  this  to 
be  true:  and  nowadays  we  are  giving  up 
trying  to  persuade  schoolboys  that  there 
is.  Our  sole  reason  for  believing  it  is  that, 
whenever  we  measure  lengths  with  the 
most  perfect  appliances,  we  have  hitherto 
always  found  it  correct.  But  is  that  what 
we  usually  understand  the  proposition  to 
mean?  Are  length  and  measured  length 
quite  the  same  idea?  We  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  between  two  views  of  space: — 

(a)  The  properties  of  space  are  those 
which  are  revealed  by  measures.  In  that 
case  geometry — the  science  of  space — is 
really  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of  material 
measuring-scales,  and  therefore  a  branch 
of  mechanics. 

(b)  Space  is  something  independent  of 
material  measuring  appliances,  so  that  its 
properties  are  not  necessarily  revealed  by 
measures.  In  that  case  physics  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  space,  because 
it  has  no  interest  in  things  that  cannot  be 
measured. 

In  Einstein's  view,  since  the  space  (6)  is 
not  revealed  by  physical  measurements, 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  believing 
in  its  existence;  and  in  any  case  it  does  not 
concern  us.  Hence  for  him  space  is  al- 
ways and  solely  measured  space.  We  can- 
not predict  a  priori  what  will  happen  to 
measuring-appliances  in  a  strong  field  of 
gravitation,  hence  we  cannot  predict  what 
kind  of  space  will  be  there.  It  turns  out 
that  it  is  probably  non-Euclidean,  or,  as  it 
is  popularly  expressed,  warped.  But  all 
the  metaphysical  implication  disappears 
when  we  remember  that  this  is  merely  a 
statement  about  the  unusual  behaviour  of 
measuring-appliances  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  it  is 
a  bathos  that  all  the  talk  of  the  warping  of 
space  should  come  to  nothing  more  than 
this;  but  he  must  remember  that  the  space 
that  is  warped  is  actually  the  space  of  his 
perception.  The  judgments  of  his  senses 
are  physical  measures,  though  crude; 
and  the  appliances  of  the  laboratory  merely 
assist  and  refine  these  judgments  without 
altering  their  character.  We  are  inclined 
to  overlook  the  channel  of  sense-measures 
by  which  external  nature  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  to  think  that  in  some  way  the 
mind  is  directly  acquainted  with  things 
outside  us.  So  far  from  this  being  true, 
two  of  the  most  essential  features  in  our 
mental  picture  of  external  world — viz., 
space  and  time,  are  not  actually  in  the 
external  world,  but  are  introduced  into 
the  picture  in  the  course  of  transmission 
through  sense-channels  to  our  brains. 

In  every  observation  the  observer  has  a 
share  as  important  as  that  of  the  thing 
which  is  observed.  With  the  observer  I 
include  any  measuring-apparatus  he  may 
use  to  improve  the  judgments  of  his  senses. 
In  many  cases  we  automatically  abstract 
the  observer's  share;  we  notice  four  minute- 
funnels  on  the  horizon  and  announce  that 
we  have  seen  a  leviathan  Cunarder;  from 
our  carriage  window  we  see  a  cow  glide 
past  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  remark  that 
the  poor  creature  is  enjoying  a  rest. 


Einstein's  achievement  is  a  separation 
of  the  shares  of  the  observer  and  of  ex- 
ternal nature  far  more  complete  than 
hitherto,  and  opposed  to  the  separation 
which  through  long  generations  we  have 
instinctively  adopted.  He  assigns  space 
and  time  solely  to  the  observer;  in  nature 
there  is  left  something  which  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  may  call  space-time. 
In  a  sense  it  is  a  combination  of  space  and 
time,  but  it  has  lost  the  more  familiar 
qualities  of  both.  It  arouses  curiosity 
because  it  has  four  dimensions. 

The  observer  himself  is  in  nature  and  he 
is  passing  through  this  four-dimensional 
"something."  Let  us  see  what  he  makes 
of  it.  He  is  sitting  in  his  armchair  making 
no  conscious  effort  to  change  position: 
nevertheless,  he  perceives  that  he  is  not 
stationary  in  the  great  world — he  is  pro- 
gressing along  time.  He  makes  a  con- 
scious effort  and  walks  about  the  room; 
now  he  is  progressing  in  space.  Thus  he 
splits  up  this  four-dimensional  thing;  that 
direction  in  which  he  progresses  without 
conscious  effort  is  time,  other  directions 
are  space. 

But,  says  the  astronomer,  he  is  also 
borne  through  space  without  conscious 
effort  by  the  earth  on  its  journey  round  the 
sun.  Our  observer  listens  respectfully, 
and  says  he  will  bear  it  in  mind,  but  he 
forgets.  Someone  asks  him  how  far  he 
walked  in  the  last  ten  seconds.  "About 
ten  yards,"  is  the  reply.  "You  mean  200 
miles,"  says  the  astronomer,  "that  was  the 
distance  between  your  starting  and  finish- 
ing points."  It  is  the  same  in  the  labora- 
tory; when  the  physicist  measures  the 
speed  of  a  sound  wave,  he  never  worries 
about  the  motion  of  the  earth.  And  he  is 
justified;  the  separation  into  space  and 
time  is  his  affair;  it  is  not  in  nature;  it  is 
part  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  why 
should  he  make  a  separation  which  is  not 
related  to  his  consciousness  and  contra- 
dicts his  natural  experience? 

Mr.  Wells's  romance.  The  New  Ac- 
celerator, could  be  actually  enacted.  There 
is  no  illusion  in  these  phenomena,  except 
in  so  far  as  all  our  acquaintance  with 
nature  is  illusion.  But  they  do  not  imply 
that  anything  extraordinary  is  happening 
in  the  external  world,  because  the  length 
of  a  man,  or  the  duration  of  an  action  are 
not  in  the  external  world,  but  are  some- 
thing superadded  by  the  sense-processes 
or  the  measuring  appliances  of  the  par- 
ticular onlooker. 

Relegating  space  and  time  to  their 
proper  source — the  observer — Einstein  bids 
us  contemplate  the  residuum  of  what  we 
observe.  This  residuum  is  the  true  world. 
It  is  shapeless,  because  we  have  abstracted 
space;  yet  it  is  metrical  and  has  quantita- 
tive properties  which  can  be  expressed  in 
mathematical  terms.  Clearly  we  carinot 
describe  this  true  world  in  terms  of  familiar 
things,  because  the  whole  point  of  Ein- 
sten's  theory  is  that  we  must  abstract  the 
ideas  which  we  ourselves  have  added  in 
order  to  form  familiar  things.  Mathematics 
is  the  only  language  in  which  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  this  unfamiliar  world 
can  be  described.  But  though  it  seems 
unfamiliar,  nature  is  left  simpler  by  this 
purification.  A  closer  unity  is  perceived 
in  the  bases  of  phenomena  apparently 
diverse;  and,  for  example,  the  effect  of 
gravitation  on  light  is  clearly  foreseen. 
Further,  the  laws  of  nature  must  relate  to 
this  four-dimensional  residuum,  and  the 
space  and  time  we  ourselves  introduce 
cannot  be  relevant.  This  led  Einstein  to 
the  conclusion  that  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation,  which  refers  to  one  particular 
separation  of  space  and  time,  cannot  be 
the  exact  law;  and  he  proposed  a  new  law 
applicable  to  a  four-dimensional  world, 
which  has  now  been  strikingly  justified 
by  observation. 
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to  be  seen.  After  a  little  the  Scotchman 
ventured  back.  He  returned  to  us  where 
we  waited  in  the  woods — Cuthbert  to 
mount  guard  over  me — with  a  cleared  face. 
"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "The  entrance 
is  completely  blocked.  I  set  the  charge 
3ix  feet  inside,  but  the  roof  is  down  clear 
to  the  mouth.  Poor  wretches — they  have 
all  come  pouring  out  upon  the  sand — " 

All  three  of  us  went  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  Seventy  feet  below,  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand  before  the  sea-mouth 
of  the  cave,  we  saw  the  figures  of  four  men 
who  ran  wildly  about  and  sought  for  a 
foothold  on  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff.  As 
we  stood  watching  them,  with,  on  my  part, 
at  least,  unexpected  qualms  of  pity  and  a 
cold  interior  sensation  very  unlike  triumph 
Chey  discovered  us.  Then  for  the  first 
time,  I  suppose,  they  understood  the 
nature  of  their  disaster.  We  could  not 
hear  their  cries,  but  we  saw  arras  stretched 
out  to  us,  fists  frantically  shaken,  hands 
lifted  in  prayer.  We  saw  Mr.  Tubbs  flop 
down  upon  his  unaccustomed  knees — it 
was  all  rather  horrible. 

I  drew  back  shivering.  "It  won't  be 
for  long,  of  course,"  I  said  uncertainly, 
"just  till  the  steamer  comes — and  we'll 
give  them  lots  to  eat — but  I  suppose  they 
think — they  will  soon  be  just  a  lot  more 
skeletons—-"  And  here  I  was  threatened 
with  a  moist  anticlimax  to  my  late  Ama- 
zonian mood. 

Why  should  the  frequent  and  natural 
phenomena  of  tears  produce  such  panic  in 
the  male  breast?  At  a  mere  April  dewi- 
ness about  my  lashes  these  two  strong  men 
quaked. 

"Don't— don't  cry!"  implored  Cuthbert 
earnestly. 

"It's  been  too  much  for  her!"  exclaimed 
the  once  dour  Scot  in  tones  of  anguish. 
"Hurry,  lad — we  must  find  her  some 
water — " 

"Nonsense,"  I  interposed,  winking  rap- 
idly. "Just  think  of  some  way  to  calm 
those  creatures,  so  that  I  shan't  see  them 
in  my  dreams,  begging  and  beseeching — " 
For  I  had  not  forgotten  the  immensity  of 
my  debt  to  Tony. 

So  a  note  was  written  on  a  leaf  torn 
from  a  pocketbook  and  thrown  over  the 
cliff  weighted  with  a  stone.  The  captives 
swooped  upon  it.  Followed  then  a  vivid 
pantomime  by  Tony,  expressive  of  eased 
if  unrepentant  minds,  while  Mr.  Tubbs,  by 
gestures,  indicated  that  though  sadly 
misunderstood,  old  H.  H.  was  still  our 
friend  and  benefactor. 

It  was  an  attentive  group  to  which  on 
our  return  to  camp  I  related  the  circum- 
stances which  had  made  possible  our  late 
exploit  of  imprisoning  the  pirates  in  the 
cave.  The  tale  of  my  achievements, 
though  recounted  with  due  modesty, 
seemed  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
extinction  of  Violet,  for  she  wilted  finally 
and  forever,  and  was  henceforth  even 
bullied  by  Aunt  Jane.  The  diary  of  Peter 
was  produced,  and  passed  about  with  awe 
from  hand  to  hand.  Yesterday's  dis- 
covery in  the  cave  had  rounded  out  the 
history  of  Peter  to  a  melancholy  comple- 
tion. But  though  we  knew  the  end  we 
guessed  in  vain  at  the  beginning,  at  Peter's 
name,  and  that  of  the  old  grandfather 
whose  thrifty  piety  had  brought  him  to 
Havana  and  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
dying  mate  of  the  Bonny  Lass,  at  the 
whereabouts  of  the  old  New  England 
farm  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  buy 
the  Island  Queen,  at  the  identity  of  Helen, 
who  waited  still,  perhaps,  for  the  lover  who 
never  would  return. 

But  even  our  regrets  for  Peter  did  not 
chill  the  exultation  with  which  we  thought 
of  the  treasure-chest  waiting  there  under 
the  sand  in  the  cabin  of  the  Island  Queen. 

A  LL  afternoon  we  talked  of  it.  That, 
li-  for  the  present,  was  all  we  could  do. 
There  were  the  two  prisoners  in  camp  to 
be  guarded— and  they  had  presently 
wakened  and  made  remarks  of  a  strongly 
personal  and  unpleasant  trend  on  discov- 
ering their  situation.  There  was  Crusoe 
invalided,  and  needing  petting,  and  getting 
it  from  everybody  on  the  score  of  his 
romantic  past  as  Renjy  as  well  as  of  his 
pre.sent  virtues.  The  broken  leg  had  been 
cleverly  set  by  Dugald— somehow  in  the 
late  upheaval  Mins  and  Mister  had  dropped 
quite  out  of  our  vocabularies — with  Cuth- 
bert as  surgeon's  assistant  and  me  holding 
the  chloroform  to  the  patient's  nose.  There 
was  the  fatigue  and  reaction  from  excite- 
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ment  which  everybody  felt,  and  Peters 
diary  to  be  read,  and  golden  dreams  to  be 
indulged.  And  there  was  the  delicate 
question  to  be  discussed,  of  how  the  treas- 
ure should  be  divided. 

"Why,  it  all  belongs  to  Virgmia,  of 
course,"  said  Cuthbert,  opening  his  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  any  other  view  being 
taken  but  this  obvious  one. 

"Nonsense!"  I  hastily  interposed.  My 
finding  of  the  diary  was  just  an  accident, 
I'll  take  a  share  of  it,  no  more." 

Here  Miss  Browne  murmured  something 
half  inaudible  about  "—confided  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Expedition—"  but  subsided  for 
lack  of  encouragement. 

"I  suggest,"  said  Dugald,  "that  our 
numbers  having  most  fortunately  dimin- 
ished and  there  being,  on  the  basis  of 
Peter's  calculations,  enough  to  enrich  us 
all,  that  we  should  share  and  share  alike. 
And  this  proposal  was  received  with 
acclamations,  as  was  a  second  from  the 
same  source,  devoting  a  certain  percentage 
of  each  share  to  Cookie,  to  whom  the  news 
of  his  good  fortune  was  to  come  later  as  a 
great  surprise. 

S  an  earnest  of  our  riches,  we  had  the 
two  bags  of  doubloons  which  the 
pirates  had  recovered  from  the  fleshless 
fingers  of  the  dead  man.  They  were  old, 
worn  coins,  most  of  them,  many  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  bearing 
the  effigies  of  successive  kings  of  Spain. 
Each  disk  of  rich,  yellow  Peruvian  gold, 
dug  from  the  earth  by  wretched  sweating 
slaves  and  bearing  the  name  of  a  .narrow 
rigid  tyrant,  had  a  history,  doubtless, 
more  wild  and  bloody  than  even  that  we 
knew.  The  merchant  of  Lima,  his  servant. 
Bill  Halliwell,  and  afterwards  poor  Peter 
had  died  for  them.  For  their  sake  we 
had  been  captives  in  fear  of  death,  and  for 
their  sake  now  four  wretched  beings  were 
prisoners  in  the  treasure-cave  and  two  more 
cursed  fate  and  their  bonds  within  hearing 
of  our  outraged  ears.  And  who  knew 
how  much  more  of  crime  and  blood  and 
violence  we  should  send  forth  into  the 
world  with  the  long-buried  treasure?  Who 
knew — and,  ah,  me,  who  cared?  So 
riotous  was  the  gold-lust  in  my  veins  that 
I  think  if  I  had  known  the  chest  to  be 
another  Pandora's  box  I  should  still  have 
cried  out  to  open  it. 

Shortly  before  sunset  Cuthbert  and 
Cookie  were  dispatched  by  Dugald  Shaw 
to  the  cliff  above  the  cave  with  supplies 
for  the  inhumed  pirates.  These  were  let 
down  by  rope.  Luckily  the  spring  in  the 
cave  obviated  the  need  of  water.  A  note 
was  brought  up  on  the  rope,  signed  by  Mr. 
Tubbs,  and  containing  strangely  jumbled 
exhortations,  prayers  and  threats.  A 
second  descent  of  the  rope  elicited  another 
missive,  neatly  folded  and  addressed  in  the 
same  hand  to  Miss  Jane  Harding.  Cuth- 
bert gave  this  privately  to  me,  but  its 
contents  must  forever  be  unknown,  for  it 
went,  unread,  into  Cookie's  fire.  I  had 
no  mind  to  find  Aunt  Jane,  with  her 
umbrella  as  a  parachute,  vanishing  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to  seek  the  arms  of  a 
repentant  Tubbs. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  of  our  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  one  remaining  obstacle  to 
our  possession  of  the  treasure,  was  the 
presence  of  the  two  pirates  in  our  midst. 
They  were  not  nice  pirates.  They  were 
quite  the  least  choice  of  the  collection. 
Chris,  when  he  was  not  swearing,  wept 
moistly,  and  so  touched  the  heart  of  Aunt 
Jane  that  we  lived  in  fear  of  her  letting 
him  go  if  she  got  the  opportunity.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  lost  an  aunt  in  his 
tender  youth,  of  whom  she  reminded  him 
in  the  most  striking  way,  and  that  if  this 
long-mourned  relative  had  lived  he  felt 
he  should  have  been  a  better  man  and  not 
led  away  against  his  higher  nature  by  the 
chance  of  falling  in  with  bad  companions. 
Aunt  Jane  thought  this  resemblance  to 
Chris's  aunt  a  remarkable  coincidence  and 
an  opportunity  for  appealing  to  his  better 
self  which  should  be  improved.  She 
wanted  to  improve  it  by  untying  his  hands, 
because  he  had  sprained  his  wrist  in  his 
childhood  and  it  was  sensitive.  He  had 
sprained  it  in  rescuing  a  little  companion 
from  drowning,  the  child  of  a  drunkard 
who  had  unfeelingly  thrown  his  offspring 
down  a  well.  This  episode  had  been  an 
example  to  Chris  which  had  kept  him  from 
drinking  all  his  life,  until  he  had  fallen  into 
his  present  rough  company. 

Aunt  Jane  took  it  very  hard  that  the 
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Scotchman  seemed  quite  unfeeling  about 
Chris's  wrist.  She  said  it  seemed  very 
strange  to  her  in  a  man  who  had  so  recently 
known  the  sorrows  of  captivity  himself. 
She  said  she  supposed  even  suffering  would 
not  soften  some  natures. 

As  to  Magnus,  his  state  of  sullen  fury 
made  him  indifferent  even  to  threats  of 
punishment.  He  swore  with  a  determina- 
tion and  fluency  worthy  of  a  better  cau.se. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  endure  his  neigh- 
borhood. It  deemed  to  me  I  could  not 
live  through  the  days  that  must  intervene 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Rufus  Smith  in  the 
constant  presence  of  this  wretch. 

More  than  all,  it  made  Dugald  and 
Cuthbert  unwilling  to  leave  the  camp 
together.  There  was  always  the  possibility 
that  the  two  ruffians  might  find  means  to 
free  themselves,  and,  with  none  but  Cookie 
and  the  women  present,  to  obtain  control 
of  the  firearms  and  the  camp.  F'or  the 
negro,  once  the  men  were  free,  could  not 
surely  be  depended  on  to  face  them.  Loyal 
he  was,  and  valiant  in  his  fashion,  but 
old  and  with  the  habit  of  submission.  One 
did  not  see  him  standing  up  for  long 
before  two  berserker-mad  ruffians. 

What  to  do  with  the  pirates  continued 
for  a  day  and  a  night  a  knotty  problem. 

It  was  Cuthbert  Vane  who  solved  it, 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  genius. 

"Why  not  send  them  down  to  their 
chums  the  way  we  do  the  eats?"  he  asked. 

TT  seemed  at  first  incredibly  fantastic, 
*■  but  the  more  you  thought  of  it  the  more 
practical  it  grew.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Cuthbert  not  to  see  it  as  fantastic.  For 
him  the  sharp  edges  of  fact  were  never 
shaded  off  into  the  dim  and  nebulous. 
Cuthbert,  when  he  saw  things  at  all,  saw 
them  steadily  and  whole.  He  would  let 
down  the  writhing,  swearing  Magnus  over 
the  cliff  as  tranquilly  as  he  let  down  loaves 
of  bread,  aware  merely  of  its  needing 
more  muscular  effort.  Only  he  would  take 
immense  care  not  to  hurt  him. 

Dire  outcries  greeted  the  decision.  Aunt 
Jane  wept,  and  Chris  wept,  and  said  this 
never  could  have  happened  to  him  if  his 
aunt  had  lived.  Oaths  followed  from 
Captain  Magnus  in  a  turgid  stream.  Never- 
theless the  twain  were  led  away,  firmly 
bound,  and  guarded  by  Dugald,  Cuthbert 
and  the  negro.  And  the  remarkable  pro- 
gramme proposed  by  Cuthbert  Vane  was 
triumphantly  carried  out.  Six  prisoners 
now  occupied  the  old  cave  of  the  buccaneers. 

With  the  camp  freed  from  the  presence 
of  the  pirates  all  need  of  watchfulness  was 
oyer.  The  prisoners  in  the  cave  were  pro- 
vided with  no  implements  but  spades, 
whereas  dynamite  and  crowbars  would  be 
necessary  to  force  a  way  through  the 
debris  which  choked  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  A  looking  over  of  the  ground  at 
the  daily  feeding  time  would  be  enough. 

To-morrow's  sun  would  see  our  hopes 
crowned  and  all  our  toil  rewarded  by  the 
recovery  of  the  treasure  from  the  Island 
Queen. 

XX 

■^TEXT  morning  an  event  occurred  suf- 
-'■  ^  ficiently  astonishing  to  divert  our 
thoughts  from  even  the  all-important  topic 
of  the  Island  Queen.  Cookie,  who  had  been 
up  on  the  high  land  of  the  point  gathering 
firewood,  came  rushing  back  to  announce 
that  a  steamer  had  appeared  in  the  offing. 
All  the  party  dropped  their  occupations 
and  ran  to  look.  That  the  Rufus  Smith 
had  returned  at  an  unexpectedly  early  date 
was  of  course  the  natural  explanation  of 
the  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  these  lonely 
seas.  But  through  the  glass  the  new  arrival 
turned  out  to  be  not  the  tubby  freighter 
but  a  stranger  of  clean-cut,  rakish  build, 
lying  low  in  the  water  and  designed  for 
speed  rather  than  carrying  capacity. 

A  mile  offshore  she  lay  to,  and  a  boat 
left  her  side.  Wondering  and  disquieted, 
we  returned  to  the  beach  to  await  her 
coming.  Was  it  another  pirate?  What 
possible  errand  could  bring  a  steamer  to 
this  remote,  unvisited,  all  but  forgotten 
little  island?  Had  somebody  else  heard 
the  story  of  the  Bonny  Lass  and  come 
after  the  doubloons,  unknowing  that  we 
were  beforehand  with  them?  If  so.  must 
we  do  battle  for  our  rights? 

The  boat  shot  in  between  the  points  and 
skimmed  swiftly  over  the  rippling  surface 
of  the  cove,  under  the  rhythmic  strokes  of 
half  a  dozen  flashing  oars.  The  rowers 
wore  a  trim  white  uniform,  and  in  the 
stern  a  tall  figure,  likewise  whiteclad, 
turned  toward  us  a  dark  face  under  a  pith 
helmet. 

As  the  oarsmen  drove  the  boat  upon  the 
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beach  the  man  in  the  stern  sprang  agilely 
ashore.  Dugald  Shaw  stepped  forward, 
and  the  stranger  approached,  doffing  his 
helmet  courteously. 

"You  are  the  American  and  English 
party  who  landed  here  some  weeks  ago 
from  the  Rufus  Smith?" 

His  English  was  easy  and  correct,  though 
spoken  with  a  pronounced  Spanish  accent. 
His  dark,  high-featured  face  was  the  face 
of  a  Spaniard.  And  his  grace  was  the 
grace  of  a  Spaniard,  as  he  bowed  sweeping- 
ly  and  handed  Mr.  Shaw  a  card. 

"Senor  Don  Enrique  Gonzales,"  said 
Dugald,  bowing  in  his  stiff-necked  fashion, 
"I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you.  But  as 
you  represent  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Santa  Marina  I  suppose 
you  come  on  business,  Senor  Gonzales?" 

"Precisely.     I  am  enchanted  that  you 


apprehend  the  fact  without  the  tiresome- 
ness of  explanations.  For  business  is  a 
cold,  usually  a  disagreeable  affair,  is  it 
not  so?  That  being  the  case,  let  us  get 
it  over." 

"First,  do  us  the  honor  to  be  seated, 
Senor  Gonzales." 

Comfortably  bestowed  in  a  camp-chair 
in  the  shade,  the  Spaniard  resumed: 

"My  friend,  this  island  belongs,  as  of 
course  you  are  aware,  to  the  republic  of 
which  I  have  the  h,onor  to  be  a  citizen. 
All  rights  and  privileges,  such  as  harvesting 
the  copra  crop,  are  strictly  conserved  by 
the  republic.  All  persons  desiring  such  are 
required  to  negotiate  with  the  Minister 
of  State  of  the  Republic.  And  how  much 
more,  when  it  is  a  question  of  treasure — 
of  a  very  large  treasure,  Senor." 
(To  be  concluded) 
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"Couldn't  come  what?" 

"Oh,  the  whole  blooming  business — 
toein'  the  line  like — bein'  home  at  night — 
and  the  least  little  smell  of  anything  on 
your  breath — " 

A  wave  of  his  fork  sketched  a  world  of 
domestic  embarrassmen,t  from  which  he 
had  freed  himself  only  by  a  sombre  insou- 
ciance. A  sombre  insouciance  might  be 
called  his  keynote.  Outwardly  serious, 
ponderous,  hard-working  and  responsible, 
he  was  actually  light-hearted  and  incon- 
sequent. During  the  progress  of  the 
meal  he  recited  the  escapades  of  a  Don 
Juan  with  the  gravity  of  a  Bunyan. 

Still  with  my  good-mixer  air  I  asked: 

"How  does  a  guy  like  me  get  a  job  in 
New  York?" 

"Ever  work  in  a  Turkish  bath?"  He 
answered  this  question  before  I  could  do 
it  myself.  "Sure  you  didn't — not  a  chap 
of  your  cut.  It  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  thing  for 
a — "  he  hesitated,  but  decided  to  use  the 
epithet — "for  a — gentleman.  Only  a  good 
class  of  people  take  Turkish  baths.  Hardly 
ever  get  in  with  a  rough  lot.  A  few  drunks 
— but  what  of  that?  Could  have  got  you 
a  place  at  the  Gramercy  if  you'd  ha'  turned 
up  last  week;  but  a  Swede  has  it  now,  and 
it's  too  late." 

By  the  end  of  breakfast,  however,  he 
had  made  a  suggestion. 

"Why  don't  you  try  the  Intelligence? 
They'll  often  get  you  a  berth  when  every- 
thing else  has  stumped  you." 

I  SAID  I  was  willing  to  try  the  Intelligence 
if  I  knew  what  it  was,  discovering  it  to 
be  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Business 
Intelligence  conducted  by  Miss  Bryne. 
You  presented  yourself,  gave  your  name 
and  address,  indicated  your  choice  of  work, 
told  your  qualifications  for  the  job,  and 
Miss  Bryne  did  the  rest,  taking  as  her 
commission  a  percentage  of  your  first  week's 
pay. 

"But  I  don't  know  any  qualifications,' 
I  declared,  with  some  confusion. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing.  Say  clerical  work. 
That  covers  a  lot.    Something'U  turn  up." 

"But  if  they  ask  me  if  I  can  do  certain 
things — ?" 

"Say  you  can  do  'em.  That's  the  way 
to  pull  it  off.  Look  at  me.  Never  was  in 
a  Turkish  bath  in  my  life  till  I  went  to  an 
employment  office  in  Chicago.  When  the 
old  girl  in  charge  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
I  said  I'd  been  born  in  one.  Got  the  job 
right  off,  and  watched  what  the  other 
guys  did  till  I'd  learned  the  trick.  There's 
always  some  nice  chap  that'll  show  you 
the  ropes.  Gee!  The  worst  they  can  do 
is  to  bounce  you.  All  employers  is  punk. 
Treat  'em  like  punk  and  you'll  get  on." 

WitH  a  view  to  this  procedure  I  was  at 
the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Business  In- 
telligence by  half  past  nine,  entering  unfor- 
tunately with  the  downcast  air  of  the 
employer  who  is  punk  instead  of  the  perky 
self-assertion  which  I  soon  began  to  notice 
as  the  proper  attitude  of  those  in  search 
of  work.  Mi.s.s  Bryne's  establishment 
occupied  a  floor  in  one  of  the  older  office 
buildings  a  little  to  the  south  of  Washing- 
ton Square.  Having  ascended  in  the  lift 
you  found  yourself,  just  outside  the  narrow 
doorway,  face  to  face  with  a  young  lady 
seated  at  a  desk,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ask  the  first  questions  and  take  the  first 
notes.  She  was  a  pretty  young  lady, 
bright-eyed,  blonde,  with  a  habit  of 
cocking  her  head  in  a  birdlike  way  as  she 
composed  her  lips  to  a  receptive  smile. 
She  so  composed  them,  and  so  cocked 


her  head,  as  I  appeared  on  the  threshold 
awkward  and  terrified. 
"Such  as — ." 

I  knew  what  she  meant  by  the  question- 
ing look  and  the  encouraging  smile  of  the 
bright  eyes. 

"I'm — I'm  hoping  to  find  a  job,"  I 
stammered  to  her  obvious  astonishment. 

"Oh!" — it  was  a  surprised  little  crow — 
"to  find  one!" 

"Yes,  miss;  to  find  one." 
"Of— Of  what  sort?" 
"Clerical  work,"  I  said  boldly. 
She  bent  her  head  over  her  notebook. 
"Your  name?" 
"Jasper  Soames." 
"Age?" 
"Thirty-one." 
"Occupation?" 

"I've  told  you.  Any  kind  of  clerical 
work.  I  suppose  that  that  means  writing 
— and — and  copying — and  that  sort  of 
thing — doesn't  it? 

She  glanced  up  from  her  writing.     "Is 
that  what  you've  done?" 
I  nodded. 

"Where?     Have  you  any  references?" 
I  confessed  my  lack  of  references,  stating 
that  I  had  just  come  over  from  France, 
where  I  had  worked  with  a  firm  whose  name 
would  not  carry  weight  in  America. 
"What  did  they  do— the  firm?" 
I  answered  wildly.     "Carpets." 
Another  young  lady  was  passing,  tall, 
graceful,   distinguished,  air  de  duchesse, 
carrying  a  notebook  and  pencil. 

"Miss  Gladfoot,"  my  interlocutrice  mur- 
mured, "won't  you  ask  Miss  Bryne  to  step 
here?" 

Miss  Bryne  having  stepped  there  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  competent 
woman  of  fifty  or  so,  short,  square,  square- 
faced,  and  astute.  She  also  had  a  pencil  and 
notebook  in  her  hand,  and  seeing  me  looked 
receptive  too,  though  remaining  practical 
and  businesslike. 

While  the  young  lady  at  the  desk 
explained  me  as  far  as  she  had  been  able 
to  understand  my  object,  delicacy  urged 
me  out  of  earshot.  I  had  therefore  not 
heard  what  passed  when  Miss  Bryne  came 
forward  to  take  charge  of  the  situation. 

"What  you  are  is  a  kind  of  an  educated 
handy-man.     Wouldn't  that  be  it?" 

Delighted  at  this  discriminating  view 
of  my  capacities  I  faltered  that  it  would  be. 
"Well,  we  don't  often  have  a  call  for 
your  kind  of  specialty,  and  yet  we  do  have 
them  sometimes.  There  might  be  one  to- 
day; and  then  again  there  mightn't  be  an- 
other for  six  months.  Now  you  can  either 
go  in  and  wait  on  the  chance;  or  you  can 
leave  your  address  and  we'll  phone  you  if 
anything  should  turn  up  that  we  think 
would  suit." 

Encouraged  by  this  kindly  treatment 
and  the  possibility  of  a  call  that  day  I  opted 
for  going  in  to  wait. 
"Then  come  this  way." 
Following  the  Napoleonic  figure  down 
the  narrow  passageway  I  was  shown  into 
a  little  room  where  five  other  men  sat 
with  the  dismayed,  melancholy  faces  of 
dogs  at  a  dog-show  at  minutes  when  they 
are  not  barking.  Dismayed  and  melan- 
choly on  my  side  I  took  a  seat  nearest 
the  door,  feeling  like  a  prisoner  in  the  dock 
or  the  cell,  and  wondering  what  would 
happen  next. 

NOTHING  happened  next  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  but  I  had  a  gratifying 
leisure  in  which  to  look  about  me. 

I  was  obliged  to  note  at  once  that  the 
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GETTING  your  money's  worth"  in  these  days  of  increasing 
-  costs  and  the  diminishing  value  of  dollars,  as  it  applies  to 
corsets,  is  not  so  much  in  the  price  you  pay  as  in  the  garment  you 
buy.  The  corset  you  discard  after  a  few  uncomfortable  weanngs 
or  the  corset  you  continue  to  wear  jit  the  expense  of  your  appearance, 
health,  and  peace  of  mind,  is  the  corset  you  cannot  afford. 

What  Is  Corset  Comfort  Worth  To  You?— It's  priceless,  isn't 
it?  Priceless  as  a  matter  of  feeling;  and  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  it  is  priceless  as  a  matter  of  appearance?  It  is.  Only  the 
woman  who  is  unconscious  of  her  corset  because  of  its  precious 
comfort,  is  the  admired  woman.  The  day  of  the  obviously  corseted 
woman  has  gone  and  the  fashionable  woman  of  today,  who  so 
successfully  wears  the  smart  modes,  is  the  woman  so  deftly  corseted 
that  the  most  critical  observer  cannot  trace  her  grace  and  beauty 
to  that  skillful  artistry  that  has  famed  Gossard  Front  Lacing 
Corsets  wherever  men  admire  beautiful  women. 

What  Is  Such  Gossard  Style  Worth  To  You?— You  cannot 
measure  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  can  you?  Nor  can  you  measure 
in  terms  of  money  the  glow  of  health  that  makes  your  eyes  sparkle 
and  permits  you  to  end  the  most  strenuous  day  unfatigued — 
glorious,  tireless  energy  induced  and  safeguarded  by  that  same 
skillful  Gossard  designing  that  assures  your  comfort  and  beauty. 

And  How  a  Frock  Gains  Charm  Over  the  Natural  Beauty  of 
a  Gossard  Figure— A  frock  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  When  you  wear 
the  simplest  gown  and  give  it  a  distinction  that  makes  the  envious 
exclaim,  "1  don't  know  how  she  does  it.  She  looks  good  in  any- 
thing," you  have  a  satisfaction  that  mere  money  cannot  buy. 
Haven't  you?  And  it's  the  basis  of  real  dress  economy,  too,  if  it 
so  happens  you  wish  to  save  a  bit  on  your  clothes  this  Spring. 

And  How  Long  Do  You  Expect  Your  Corset  to  Wear  and 
Hold  Its  Shape?— Well,  even  if  you  were  to  be  unreasonably  op- 
timistic a  Gossard  will  more  than  meet  your  expectations.  It  will 
wear  as  you  never  believed  a  corset  could  wear  and  in  this  service 
alone  justify  any  price  you  pay.  And  it  will  hold  its  original  shape 
up  to  the  last  time  you  put  it  on. 

Every  Gossard  Corset  Is  Worth  Every  Cent  You  Pay  For 
It — A  few  dollars  invested  in  a  Gossard  will  save  you — Oh  it  cannot 
be  expressed  just  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  will  have  to  be  realized  in 
blessings  that  are  beyond  price — style,  comfort  and  health.  You 
can  buy  a  Gossard  at  any  price  you  care  to  pay  and  at  any  price 
every  dollar  you  spend  will  have  a  purchasing  power  of  100  cents. 

There  is  not  a  Gossard  dealer  but  will  take  a  personal  pride  in 
helping  you  spend  your  corset  dollars  wisely. 

The  Canadian  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.   l.imiieii  j 
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Ready  in  a  minute— 
the   minute 
you  want  it. 

A  cup  of  OXO  is  a  little 
between -meal -luxury  that 
can  be  served  quickly  and 
daintily. 

After  shopping,  or  when  cold 
after  an  outing,  at  bedtime  off 
when  fatigued;  indeed  on  any 
occasion — a  cup  of  hot  OXO 
is  just  the  thing — it  warms  one 
through  and  through,  and — 

quickly  renews   one's   strength 
and  vitality. 

0X0  is  a  splendid  safe- 
guard against  colds,  cbills 
and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  Before  going 
out  isto  a  cold  or  damp 
atmosphere,  always  fortify 
yourself  with  a  cup  of  0X0 
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Prices  same  as  before  the  war  :  10c  ,  25c    SI.  15  S2.25, 
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Cheaper  Dresses  f 

It  can  be  .done    by    using    the  Queen  1 

'"Perfection"  Adjustable  Dress  Form.  1 

Thousands  of  women  who  have  used  I 

the  Queen  would  not  part  with  it  for  1 

double  the  price.  j 

Our  Special  Instalment  OflFer  gives  you  S 

the  opportunity  of  owning  a  Queen  at  1 

once.  s 

Write  for  Free  Particulars  To-day  M 

Adjustable   Dress   Form  Co.  | 

of  Canada,  Limited  | 

DEPT.    M.A.C.  M 
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Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Business  Intelli- 
gence was  chiefly  for  Domestic.  Women 
crowded  the  hall,  the  two  large  rooms  across 
the  way,  and  the  three  small  ones  on  our 
side,  except  the  coop  in  which  we  six  men 
were  segregated  from  the  gay  and  chatty 
throng.  Gay  and  chatty  were  the  words. 
The  tone  was  that  of  what  French  people 
call  afeeve  o'clock.  Girls,  for  the  most  part 
pretty  and  stylishly  dressed,  sat  in  the 
chairs,  perched  on  the  arms  of  them, 
grouped  themselves  in  corners,  in  seeming 
disregard  of  the  purpose  that  had  brought 
them  there.  Unable  at  first  to  differen- 
tiate between  mistresses  and  maids  I  soon 
learnt  to  detect  the  former  by  their  care- 
worn faces,  shabbier  clothes,  apologetic 
arrival,  and  crestfallen  departure.  Now 
and  then  I  caught  a  few  broken  phrases 
of  which  the  context  and  significance 
eluded  me. 

"I  told  her  that  before  I'd  be  after 
washing  all  thim  dishes  I'd — " 

"Ah,  thin,  ye'll  not  shtay  long  in  that 
pla-ace — " 

"Says  I,  you've  got  a  crust,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  to  ask  me  to  shtay  in  wlien  it's 
me  night — " 

"With  that  I  ups  and  walks  away — " 

Ail  this  animation  and  repartee  con- 
trasted oddly  with  the  low,  cowed  remarks 
of  my  companions  in  the  coop,  who  ven- 
tured to  exchange  remarks  only  at  intervals. 

Where  was  your  last?  What  did  you 
get?  How  did  you  like  your  boss?  Did 
you  leave  or  was  you  fired?  Are  you  a 
single  fella  or  a  married  fella?  Did  you 
have  long  hours?  Wouldn't  he  give  you 
your  raise?  Did  he  kick  against  the 
booze?  These  were  mere  starters  of  talk 
that  invariably  died  like  seedlings  in  a 
wrong  climate.  Getting  used  to  my 
mates  I  made  them  out  to  be  a  gardener,  a 
chauffeur,  a  teamster,  a  decayed  English 
butler,  and  a  negro  boy  who  called  himself 
a  waiter.  Talking  about  their  bosses 
their  tone  on  the  whole  was  hostile  without 
personal  malevolence.  That  is  to  say, 
there  was  little  or  no  enmity  to  individuals 
though  the  tendency  to  curse  the  systems 
of  civilized  life  was  general.  I  think  they 
would  have  agreed  with  my  Cornish  friend 
that  "all  employers  is  punk,"  and  con- 
sidered their  feelings  sufficiently  expressed 
at  that. 

BUT  as  I  sat  among  them  day  after  day 
I  began,  oddly  enough,  to  orientate  my 
vision  to  their  point  of  view.  They  were 
of  course  not  always  the  same  men.  The 
original  five  melted  away  into  jobs  within 
three  or  four  days;  but  five  or  six  or  seven 
was  about  the  daily  average  in  our  little 
pen.  They  came,  they  cowed,  were 
selected,  and  went  away.  Twice  during 
the  first  week  I  was  called  out  in  response 
to  applicants  for  unusual  grades  of  help; 
but  my  manner  and  speech  seemed  to 
overawe  the  ladies  who  wanted  to  hire 
and  I  was  recommended  to  my  cell. 
"She  said  she  didn't  want  that  kind  of  a 
man";  "He  wouldn't  want  to  eat  in  the 
kitchen";  were  the  explanations  given  me 
by  Miss  Bryne.  In  vain  I  protested  that  I 
would  eat  anywhere  so  long  as  I  ate. 
The  other  servants  wouldn't  get  used  to 
me,  and  so  no  more  was  to  be  said. 

But  I  was  getting  used  to  the  other 
servants.  That  is  my  point.  Insensibly 
I  was  changing  my  whole  social  attitude. 
It  was  like  the  difference  in  looking  at 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona — downward 
from  El  Tovar,  or  upward  from  the  brink 
of  the  Colorado.  Little  by  little  I  found 
myself  staring  upward  from  the  bottom, 
through  all  sorts  of  ranks  above  me.  I 
didn't  notice  the  change  at  once.  For  a 
time  I  thought  I  still  retained  my  sense  of 
obscured  superiority.  I  arrived  in  the 
morning;  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  bird- 
like young  lady  at  the  desk  the  familiar, 
"Nothing  yet";  passed  on  to  the  pen; 
nodded  to  those  who  were  assembled,  some 
of  whom  I  would  have  seen  on  the  day 
before;  listened  to  their  timid  scraps  of 
talk  which  hardly  ever  varied  from  a  few 
worn  notes. 

At  first  I  felt  apart  from  them,  above 
them,  disdainful  of  their  limitations.  My 
impulse  was  to  get  away  from  them  as  it 
had  been  to  cut  loose  from  Lydia  Blair  and 
Drinkwater.  It  was  onl,y  on  seeing  them 
one  by  one  called  out  of  the  pen  not  to 
come  back  again  that  I  began  to  envy 
them.  Sooner  or  later  everyone  went  but 
me.  I  became  a  kind  of  friendly  joke 
with  them.  "Some  little  sticker,"  was 
the  phrase  commonly  applied  to  me.  It 
was  used  in  a  double  sen.se,  one  of  which 
was  not  without  commendation.  "Ye 
carn't  stick  like  wot  you're  doin',  old  son," 
a  former  footman  said  to  me  one  day,    i 
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TT  VERY  day  you  delay  using  the  Bisseli 
is  just  one  more  day  of  needless  ex- 
haustion. These  two  Bi  sell  sweepers 
will  keep  your  house  spick  and  span 
without  electricity  and  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

The  carpet  sweeper  for  daily  use ;  the 
vacuum  sweeper  for  frequent  cleanint;. 
Dust  does  not  settle  on  furniture,  wood- 
work, etc..  to  cause  dusting  and  wash- 
ing   fatigue. 

BISSELUS 

Carpet  Sweeper  and  Vacuum  Sweeper 

There  are  Bisseli  Carpet  Sweepers  at  all 
luiceii— "Cyco"  Ball-Bearing  giade  from  $5.75 
to  $7.75;  Vacnuin  Sweepers,  with  greater 
suction  than  the  average  electric,  $13.00  to 
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The  herbs  of  the  field 
and  the  flowers  of  the 
"garden  contain  healing 
agents  for  man's  use  —to 
soothe  his  hurts — to  heal 
his  wounds— and  to  ward 
off   infection. 

These  medicinal  juices 
were  put  in  the  plants  and  flowers  for 
man's  benefit,  and  from  time  immemo- 
rial they  have  served  him. 

In  Ab  orbine,  Jr..  they  are  brought  to- 
gether in  concentrated  form  and  mixed 
by  a  scientific  formula. 

The  efficacy  of  this  liniment  in  Che 
treatment  of  cuts,  strains,  bruises  and 
burns  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
by  thousands  of  users  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 
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Your  medicine  chest  should  nt>t  be  with- 
out this  nature's  liniment^safe,  harmless, 
efficient. 

Absor1>ine.  Jr.,  $1.35  a  bottle 
at   druggists  or   postpaid. 
Liberal  trial  bottle  wilj  be  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

W.   F.  YOUNG,   Inc., 
506   Lymans   B\dg.  -         Montreal.  Can. 
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"without  somethin'  turnin'  up,  wot?"  and 
from  this  I  took  a  grim  sort  of  encourage- 
ment. 

But  all  I  mean  is  that  by  imperceptible 
degrees  I  began  to  feel  myself  one  of  them. 
After  the  first  lady  had  turned  me  down 
I  began  to  adapt  myself  to  their  views 
of  the  employer.  After  the  second  lady 
had  repeated  the  action  of  the  first  I 
began  to  experience  that  feeling  of  dull 
hostility  toward  the  class  in  which  I  had 
been  born  that  marked  all  my  companions 
in  the  coop.  It  was  what  I  have  already 
called  it,  hostility  without  personal  male- 
volence— hostility  to  a  system  rather  than 
to  individuals.  For  a  pittance  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
leaving  no  margin  for  the  higher  or  more 
beautiful  things  in  life,  we  were  expected 
to  drudge  like  Roman  slaves,  and  not  only 
feel  no  resentment,  but  be  contented  with 
the  lot  to  which  we  were  ordained.  The 
clearest  thing  in  the  world  to  all  of  us  was 
that  between  us  and  those  who  would  have 
us  work  for  them  some  great  humanizing 
element  was  lacking — an  element  which 
would  have  made  life  acceptable — and 
that  so  long  as  it  was  not  there  each  one  of 
us  would,  as  a  revolutionary  book-keeper 
put  it,  "go  to  bed  with  a  grouch."  To  me 
as  to  them  the  grouch  was  growing 
intimate — and  so  was  hunger. 

r>  Y  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  was  down  to 
•'-'  one  meal  a  day,  the  breakfast  I  con- 
tinued to  take  with  Pelly,  my  Cornish 
friend,  over  which  he  told  me  his  most 
intimate  experiences  with  that  absence  of 
reserve  to  which  conversation  in  the  pen 
had  accustomed  me.  Looking  for  some 
such  return  on  my  part  he  was  not  only 
disappointed  but  a  little  mystified.  I 
got  his  mental  drift,  however,  when  he 
asked  me  on  one  occasion  if  I  had  ever 
"hit  the  pipe,"  and  on  another  if  I  had 
ever  been  "sent  away."  Had  these  mis- 
fortunes happened  to  himself  he  would 
have  told  me  frankly,  and  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  his  sympathy  for 
me  had  I  confessed  to  them  or  to  any  other 
delinquency.  What  puzzled  him  was  that 
I  should  confess  to  nothing,  a  form  of 
reserve  which  to  him  was  not  only  novel 
but  abnormal. 

Nevertheless  when  through  the  thin 
partition  I  announced  one  morning  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  breakfast,  giving  lack  of 
appetite  as  a  plea,  he  came  solemnly  into 
my  room. 

"See  here,  Soames;  if  a  fiver'd  be  of  any 
use  to  you — or  ten — or  anything — " 

When  I  declined  he  did  not  insist 
further,  but  on  my  return  that  evening  I 
found  a  five-dollar  bill  thrust  under  my 
door  in  an  envelope. 

I  didn't  thank  him  when  I  heard  him 
come  in;  I  pretended  to  be  asleep.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  thought  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  say  anything.  It  was  highly 
possible  that  the  next  day  would  say  all, 
for  I  had  reached  the  point  where  it  seemed 
to  me  the  Gordian  knot  must  be  cut.  One 
quick  stroke  of  some  sort — and  Pelly 
would  get  his  five  dollars  back  untouched. 

A  cup  of  chocolate  had  been  all  my  food 
that  day.  Though  I  had  still  a  few 
pennies — less  than  a  dollar — it  would 
probably  be  all  my  food  on  the  next  day. 
On  the  day  after  that  my  rent  would  be 
due,  and  I  couldn't  ask  the  two  good 
women  who  had  been  kind  to  me  for 
credit.  What  would  be  the  use?  A  new 
week  would  bring  me  no  more  than  the 
past  weeks,  so  why  not  end  it  once  for  all? 

Next  morning,  therefore,  I  gave  Pelly 
back  his  bill,  bluffing  him  by  going  out 
to  our  usual  breakfast,  on  which  I  spent 
all  I  had  in  the  world  but  a  nickel  and  a 
dime.  I  must  get  something  to  do  that 
day  or  else.  .  .  . 

Left  alone  I  tossed  one  of  the  two  coins 
to  decide  whether  or  not  I  should  go  back 
to  "the  Intelligence."  Going  back  had  not 
been  easy  for  the  last  few  days,  for  I  had 
noticed  cold  looks  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Bryne  and  Miss  Gladfoot,  with  a  tendency 
to  take  me  for  a  hoodoo.  Even  the  young 
lady  at  the  desk  had  ceased  to  say  "Noth- 
ing yet,"  as  I  pa.ssed  by,  or  so  much  as 
to  glance  at  me.  But  as  this  was  to  be 
the  last  time  I  obeyed  the  falling  of  the 
coin  and  went. 

I  went  -  to  receive  a  little  shock.  Miss 
Bryne  was  waiting  for  me  near  the  door, 
with  a  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

"You  must  remember,  Soames,"  she 
said,  in  her  businesslike  way,  "that  this  is 
not  the  only  employment  office  in  New 
Yo:k.  Here's  a  list  of  addresses  at  any 
of  which  you  may  find  what  we  haven't 
been  able  to  secure  for  you." 

I  took  the  paper,  thanked  her,  and  went 


on  into  the  coop  before  the  significance  of 
this  act  came  to  me.  It  was  dismissal. 
If  was  not  merely  dismissal  from  a  place, 
it  was  dismissal  from  the  possibility  of 
dismissal.  To  have  a  place,  even  if  only, 
as  Pelly  put  it,  to  be  bounced  from  it, 
was  something;  but  to  be  denied  the 
chance  of  being  bounced.  .  .  . 

I  OUGHT  to  have  got  up  there  and  then 
and  walked  out;  but  I  think  I  was  too 
stunned.  The  chatty  groups  were  forming 
all  over  the  place,  and  early  matrons 
looking  for  maids  were  being  refused 
first  tjy  one  spirited  damsel  and  then  by 
another.  In  the  coop  there  was  the  usual 
low,  intermittent  murmur,  accentuated 
now  and  then  by  ugly  words  and  now 
and  then  by  oaths.  To  me  it  was  no 
more  than  the  hum  of  activity  in  the  streets 
in  the  ears  of  a  man  who  is  dying. 

Recovering  from  this  state  which  was 
almost  that  of  coma  I  began  feeling  for 
my  hat.  I  had  to  go  out.  I  had  to  find 
a  way  to  do  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to 
do.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  means,  and  so 
must  think  them  over. 

And  just  then  I  heard  a  young  fellow 
speaking,  with  low  gurgles  of  fun.  He  was 
at  the  end  of  the  pen  and  was  narrating 
an  experience  of  the  afternoon  before. 

"It  was  a  whale  of  a  rolled  up  rug  that 
must  have  weighed  five  hundred  pounds. 
'Carry  that  upstairs,'  says  the  Floater. 
*Like  hell  I  will,'  says  I.  He  says,  'You'll 
carry  that  up  or  you'll  get  out  of  here.' 
I  says,  'Well,  Creed  and  Creed  aint  the 
only  house  to  work  for  in  New  York.' 
'You  was  damn  glad  to  get  here,'  he  says, 
madder'n  blazes.  I  says  'Not  half  so 
damn  glad  as  I'll  be  to  get  somewhere 
else,'  says  I.  'You've  had  five  men  on 
this  job  in  less  than  four  weeks,'  says  I, 
'and  now  you'll  have  to  get  a  sixth,'  says 
I,  'if  there's  anyone  in  the  city  fool 
enough  to  take  it.  Carryin'  rugs  that 
break  a  man's  back,'  I  says,  'is  bad 
enough;  but  before  I'd  go  on  working 
under  a  blitherin'  old  son  of  a  gun  like 
you—'  " 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  more.  I  knew 
the  establishment  of  Creed  and  Creed, 
not  far  away,  in  the  lower  part  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  Many  a  time  I  had  stopped  to 
admire  the  great  rugs  hung  in  its  windows 
as  a  bait  to  people  furnishing  palaces. 
Not  twenty-four  hours  earlier  a  place  had. 
been  vacated  there,  a  hard  place,  a  humble 
place,  and  it  was  possible,  barely  possible. 

Up  the  street  that  led  to  Washington 
Square  I  ran;  I  ran  through  Washington 
Square  itself;  for  the  two  or  three  blocks 
of  Fifth  Avenue  I  slackened  my  pace 
only  in  order  not  to  arrive  breathless. 

'There  it  was  on  the  corner,  the  huge 
grey  pile,  with  its  huge  bright  windows — 
and  my  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
Breathless  now  from  another  cause  than 
speed,  I  paused,  nominally  to  gaze  at  an 
immense  Chinese  rug,  but  really  to  com- 
pose my  mind  to  what  might  easily  prove 
the  last  effort  of  my  life.  This  rug  too, 
hung  with  a  graceful  curve  in  which 
yellow  deepened  to  orange  and  orange  to 
glints  of  acorn-brown,  might  easily  prove 
the  last  beautiful  thing  my  eyes  would 
ever  rest  upon.  I  remembered  saying  to 
myself  that  beauty  was  the  thread  of 
flame  that  would  lead  me  home;  but  the 
thread  of  flame  had  been  treacherous.  I 
could  have  given  an  expert's  opinion  on  a 
work  of  art  like  this;  and  yet  I  was  begging 
for  the  privilege  of  handling  it  in  the  most 
laborious  manner  possible,  just  that  I 
might  eat. 

And  as  I  stared  at  the  thing,  forming 
the  words  in  which  I  should  frame  my 
request  for  work,  a  soft  voice,  close  beside 
me,  said: 

"Surely  it  must  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
of  use  to  you!" 

XVI 

AS  I  recall  the  minute  now  my  first 
thought  was  of  my  appearance.  I 
had  noticed  for  some  time  past  that  it  wa.s 
running  down,  and  had  regarded  the  change 
almost  with  satii^faction.  The  more  out 
at  elbow  I  became  the  less  would  be  the 
difference  between  me  and  any  other  fellow 
looking  for  employment.  It  hadn't 
escaped  me  that  I  grew  shabby  less  with 
the  honorable  rough-and-tumble  of  a  work- 
ing-man than  with  the  threadbare,  poig- 
nant poverty  of  broken-down  gentility; 
but  I  hoped  that  no  one  but  myself  would 
perceive  that.  I  had  thus  grown  careless 
of  appearances,  and  during  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours  more  careless  than  I  had  been 
hitherto.      Feeling    my»"lf    a    lamentable 
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Of  course  we 
like  pie!    But  we 
like  good  pie 
the  best — that's 
why  mother 
always  makes 
hers  with 


Pie  Filler 


Its  purity  ensures  that  deliciousness  which  every 
cook  strives  to  attain,  whilst  its  delicate  flavour- 
ings give  a  variety  which  always  makes  Kkovah 
pies  welcome. 

Your  stores  can  supply  you 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BINGHAM  OF  CANADA,   LIMITED 

81  Peter  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

Tke  "(Midget*'  is  one  of  the  "Acme  Line"  Stapling  Machinee. 
is  strong  and  durable— a  real  worker.  Just  what  you  need  for 
all  kinds  of  stapling  and  bindinff  of  legal  documents,  ix>Ucy 
voucheis.  plans,  folders,  etc.  UtWNl  to  advantage  by  manufac- 
tui"ers  and  importers  for  price  ticketing,  sample-s,  etc  This 
machine  will  elfi-ct  a  substantia!  saving  in  any  modem  office. 
ViH  one. 

Descriptive    Catalogrue    "A"    shows    the    "Midget" 

and    other    Acme   Staplins:    Machines.        You    may 

lind    here   just   what   you    have   been    looking:    for. 

Write  for  one  to-day. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  59  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng. 


CHILBLAINS  POSITIVELY  CURED  BY 

GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT 
DRAHING  OUT  THE  INFLAMMATION 

Gra«fthopper  Ointment  draws  out  the  pain,  itching,  and  inflammation  of  chilblains  with 
«n  eiTectivenesa  n^hich  amazes  all  who  try  it.  One  or  two  applications  are  generally 
sufficient  to  produce  a  cure  in  even  'bad  cases.  The  inflammation  is  drawn  out  as  easily 
as  a  tfponge  absorbs  water.  Try  a  box,  and  see  if  it  does  not  do  so  in  your  case.  There 
may  be  chilblains  Which  arc  not  curable  with  Grasshopper,  but  they  have  not  come  to 
our  notice.  For  curing  any  troubles  produced  by  impurities  in  the  blood.  Graashopper 
Ointment  is  absolutely  unexcelled.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  substitute  or 
imitation  preparations.  Sold  by  all  Drug  Stores  and  Chemists,  and  stocked  by  all 
Wholesale   Houses    throughout  Canada. 


object  I  had  more  or  less  dressed  to  suit 
the  part. 

I  knew  instantly  that  it  was  this  that 
had  inspired  the  words  I  had  just  listened 
too.  I  knew  too  that  I  must  bluff. 
Wretched  as  I  looked  I  must  carry  the 
situation  off,  with  however  pitiful  a  bit  of 
comedy. 

Turning,  I  lifted  my  hat,  with  what  I 
could  command  of  the  old  dignity  of 
bearing. 

"How  early  you  are!"  I  smiled,  bravely. 
"I  didn't  know  young  ladies  were  ever 
down  town  by  a  little  after  ten — " 

She  nodded  toward  the  neighboring 
bookshop.  "I've  been  in  there  buying 
something  for  Lulu  to  read.  She's  bored." 
She  threw  these  explanations  as  irrelevant 
to  anything  we  had  to  say,  now  that  we 
had  met.  "Where  have  you  been  all  these 
weeks?  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know — ?" 
"How  could  I  let  you  know?  I  called  at 
your  old  house,  and  you  were  gone." 

"You  could  easily  have  found  out.  If 
you'd  merely  called  up  Central  she  would 
have  told  you  the  new  address  of  our 
number.    It  wasn't  kind  of  you." 

"Sometimes  we  have  things  to  do  more 
pressing  than  just  being  kind — " 

"There's  never  anjrthing  more  pressing 
than  that." 

"Not  for  people  like  you." 
"Not  for  people  like  anyone.  Listen!" 
she  hurried  on,  as  if  there  was  not  a  minute 
to  spare.  "One  of  my  trustees  came  to 
see  me  yesterday.  He  said  I  had  nearly 
thirty  thousand  dollars  of  accumulated 
income  there's  nothing  to  do  but  invest." 

"Well?  Don't  you  like  to  sea  your 
money  invested?" 

"I  like  it  well  enough  when  there's 
nothing  else  to  do  with  it." 

"Which  you  say  that  in  this  case  there 
isn't." 

"Oh,  but  there  is — if  you  look  at  it  in 
the  right  way." 

"I  don't  have  to  look  at  it  in  any  way." 
"Yes,  you  do,  when  it's — when  it's  only 
common  sense." 

"What's  only  common  sense?" 
"My  being — being  useful  to  you." 
"Oh,  but  you're  useful  to  me  through — 
through  your  very  kindness." 

"That's  not  enough.  Surely  you — you 
see!" 

I  could  say  quite  truthfully  that  I  didn't 
see.  "But  suppose,"  I  continued,  "that 
we  don't  talk  of  it." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  fiercely,  "and  leave 
everything  where  we  left  it  the  last  time. 
You  see  what's  come  of  that." 

"I  see  what's  come — of  course — but  I 
don't  see  that  it's  come  of  that." 

THERE  were  so  few  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  were  so  plainly 
examining  the  Chinese  rug,  that  we  could 
talk  together  without  attracting  attention. 

"Oh,  \\that  kind  of  people  are  we?"  she 
exclaimed,  tapping  with  one  hand  the 
book  she  held  in  the  other.  "Here  I  am 
with  more  money  than  I  know  what  to 
do  with;  and  here  are  you — " 

"With  all  the  money  I  want." 

Her  brown  eyes  swept  me  from  head  to 
foot.  "That's  not  true,"  she  insisted. 
"When  I  first  knew  you  I  thought — I 
thought  you  were  just  experimenting — " 

"And  how  do  you  know  I'm  not?" 

"I  know  it  from  what  you  said  yourself 
— that  last  time — " 

"What  did  I  say?" 

"That  if  it  wasn't  trouble  it  was  mis- 
fortune— " 

"Oh,  that!" 

"Yes,  that.  Isn't  it  enough?  And  then 
I  know  it — Well,  can't  I  see?" 

I  tried  to  laugh  this  off.  "Oh,  I  know 
I'm  rather  seedy-looking,  but  then — " 

"You're  worse  than  seedy-looking — 
you're — you're — tragic — to  me.  Oh,  I  know 
I  haven't  any  right  to  say  so;  but  that's 
what  I  complain  of — that's  what  I  rebel 
against — that  we've  got  our  conventions 
so  stupidly  organized  that  just  because 
you're  a  man  and  I'm  a  woman  I  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  help  you  when  I  can." 

"You  do  help  me — with  your  great 
sympathy." 

She  brushed  this  aside.  "That's  no  help. 
It  doesn't  feed  and  clothe  you." 

I  endeavored  to  smile.  "That's  very 
plain  talk,  isn't  it?" 

"Of  course  it's  plain  talk,  because  it's  a 
perfectly  plain  situation.  It  isn't  a  new 
thing  to  me  to  see  people  who've  been  going 
without  food.     At  the  Settlement — " 

I  still  kept  up  the  effort  to  smile.  "If 
I'd  been  going  without  food  there  are  a 
dozen  places — " 

"Where  they'd  give  you  a  meal,  after 
they'd  satisfied  themselves  that  you  hadn't 


PEACH'S  CURTAINS  and  Linen  Buyers  Guide  Free. 
Money  Siring  Items.  DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOMS. 

Unique  "r>p<)rt unity  save  difft-mio  in  fx<'ii:tiiKe. 
26c  on  $.  Curtains,  Nets,  AlnsliiLs,  Casement 
Fabrics,  Cretonnes.  Hon-sehold  Linens,  Hoeiery, 
Underwear,  Klotises.  G3  years  rejmtation.  Write 
trwla.v  for  iJuiii*'. 
S.  Peach  &  Sons,  Box  659,The  Looms,  Notlingham.Eng. 


Clear  Your  Scalp  and 
Skin  With  Cuticura 

After  shaving  and  before  bathing 
touch  dandruff  and  itching,  pimples 
and  blackheads  with  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment. Wash  all  off  with  Cuticura 
Soap  and  hot  water,  using  plenty  of 
Soap  best  applied  with  the  hands. 
One  Soap  f  oi"  all  uses,  shaving,  sham- 
pooing, bithing. 

Soap  25c,  Ointment  25  and  50c.    Sold 
tb-oughout  thcDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lvmans,  Limited.  Si.  Paul  St.,  MontreaL 
^^VF^Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


A  GOOD  FLORIDA 
(17c)  LUNCHEON 

Along  about  Christmas  time  a  little 
town  in  Florida  held  a  Farmer's  Rally, 
and  the  Clubwomen  were  able  to  give 
the  500  persons  in  attendance  a  splen- 
did Noon-luncheon,  according  to  press 
reports — for  17  cents  per  plate.  Most 
of  the  articles  appearing  on  the  Menu 
were  home-grown. 

The  High^Cost-of-Living  to-day  is  bear- 
ing down  most  heavily  on  salaried  folks — 
office  managers,  clerks,  professional  men, 
and  others  of  that  class.  According  to 
Bradstreet's,  living  costs  stood  last  De- 
cember at  131  per  cent,  above  pre-war 
level.  Profiteering,  extravagance  and  in- 
flation of  the  currency  all  have  their  effect, 
but  the  real,  fundamental,  underlying 
cause  of  our  troubles  is  UNDER-PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Florida  growers,  however,  need  worry 
but  little  about  their  own  living  costs, 
when  you  consider  the  big  prices  they 
receive  for  luxuries  shipped  north  in 
mid-winter.  The  Christmas  strawberries 
brought  them  from  90c  to  $1.00  and  as 
high  as  .$1.46  per  quart,  after  shipping 
and  selling  expenses  were  paid.  In  De- 
cember Green  String  Beans  brought  close 
to  $6.00  per  hamper  in  New  York.  To- 
matoes shipped  to  Northern  markets 
brought  $2.75  to  $4.00  per  crate,  and 
Penpers,  $3.25. 

The  Leesburj?  Commercial  states :  "We  visited 
a  twelve-acre  farm  Saturday — ten  acres  in  fruit 
and  the  crop  sold  on  the  trees  this  season  for 
$10,000  cash.  Cost  of  production  was  $1,100, 
leaving  $8,900  for  interest  on  the  investment — 
nearly  IS  per  cent,  on  a  value  of  $5,000  per 
acre." 

These  are  not  "Pipe  Dreams" :  they  are 
Florida  Facts.  Grove  land  that  is  at  present  in 
an  uncultivated  state  will  not  last  forever  in 
Florida — note  the  lesson  of  California.  I  own 
and  am  offering  for  sale  in  Orange  County  some 
of  the  finest  orange  and  trucking  lands  in  the 
state. 

Truck  gardeners  near  Orlando  cleared  as  high 
as  $1,500  an  acre  from  head  lettuce  last  year. 
We  have  copies  of  their  signed  testimonial  letters 
in  our  book.  Many  of  these  truck  gardeners  are 
Northern  men  and  they  know  our  summer  clim- 
ate is  cool  and  more  pleasant  than   in  Northern 

Here  is  OPPORTUNITY  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms.  All  you  need  is  a  moderate  amount  of 
capital  and  a  little  knowledge  of  farminj::.  We 
will  clear  and  cultivate  your  land  on  our  fair  and 
equitable  TEN  PER  CENT.  ABOVE  COST 
PL.iVN.  Send  for  our  Big  Free  Book— TWENTY 
ACRES  AND  PLENTY.  It  tells  all  about  our 
dollar-an-acre  monthly  payments,  sick  and  out 
of  work  clauses  and  other  attractive  features. 
Address  Sylvester  E.  Wilson,  Dept.  T2,  Orlando. 
Florida. 

(NOTE:  Mr,  iVilson  Is  Treasurer  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Produce  Reporter  Company.  Chicago,  publishers  of  the  "Blue 
Book,"  ichich  is  to  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  what  Dun'a 
and  Bradstreet  are  in  other  commercial  fields.  (Advt.j 
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been  drinking.  I  know  all  about  that. 
But  would  you  go?  Wouldn't  you  rather 
drop  dead  from  starvation  first?  And 
what  good  would  it  do  you  in  the  end — 
just  one  meal — or  two  meals — when  every- 
thing else  was  lacking.  It's  the  whole 
thing — " 

"But  how  would  you  tackle  that — the 
whole  thing?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
can't  do  it  myself  no  one  else — " 

"I'll  tell  you  as  straightforwardly  as  you 
ask  the  question.  I  should  give  you — 
lend  you — as  much  money  as  you  wanted, 
so  that  you  should  have  time  to  reorganize 
your  life — " 

"And  suppose  I  couldn't — that  I  spent 
your  money— and  was  just  where  I  was 
before?" 

"Then  my  conscience  would  be  clear." 

"But  your  conscience  must  be  clear  in 
any  case." 

"It  isn't.  When  all  you  ask  for  is  to 
help — " 

"But  you  can  help  other  people — who 
need  it  more." 

"Oh,  don't  keep  that  up.  I  knoiv  what 
you  need.  I've  told  you  already  I've 
seen  starvation  before — don't  be  offended 
— and  when  it's  you — someone  we've  all 
known — and  liked — Boyd  liked  you  from 
the  first — " 

"But  not  from  the  last." 

"He    thinks    you're — you're    strange — 
naturally — we    all    think    so — I  think  so . 
—but  that  doesn't   make   any   difference 
when   you  don't  get  enough  to  eat." 

"And  suppose  I  turned  out  to  be  only  an 
adventurer?" 

SHE  shrugged  her  shoulders,  after  a 
a  habit  she  had.  "That  would  be  your 
responsibility.  Don't  you  see?  I'm  not 
thinking  so  much  about  you  as  I  am  about 
myself.  It's  nothing  to  me  what  you  are — 
not  any  more  than  what  Lydia  is,  or  a 
dozen  others  I  could  name  to  you.  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  Lydia  Blair  will 
take  the  road  we  call  going  to  the  bad — " 

"Oh,  surely  not!" 

This  invitation  to  digression  she  also 
swept  aside.  "She  won't  doit  with  her 
eyes  shut,  never  fear!  She'll  know  all 
about  it,  and  take  her  own  way  because 
it's  hers.  Don't  pity  her.  If  I  were  half 
so  free — " 

"Well?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  you'd  have  another 
chance.  If  you  didn't  use  it  that  would 
be  your  own  affair." 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  another  chance? 
Do  you  think?" 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me  what  I  think.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that — " 

"Yes?  Please  tell  me.  What  is  it  that 
you  take  for  granted?" 

"What  good  would  it  do  for  me  to  tell 
you?" 

"It  would  do  me  the  good  that  I  should 
know." 

"Well,  then,  I  take  it  for  granted — since 
you  insist — that  you've  done  something — 
somewhere — " 

"And  still  you'd  lend  me  as  much  money 
as  I  asked  for?" 

"What  difference  does  it  make  to  me? 
I  want  you  to  have  another  chance.  I 
shouldn't  want  it  if  you  didn't  need  it; 
and  you  wouldn't  need  it  unless  there  was 
something  wrong  with  you.  There!  Is 
that  plain  enough?  But  because  there  is 
something  wrong  with  you  I  want  to 
come  in  and  help  you  to  put  it  right.     I 


don't  care  who  you  are  or  what  you've 
.done,  so  long  as  those  are  the  facts." 

"But  I'm  obliged  to  care,  don't  you  see? 
If  I  were  to  take  advantage  of  your  gene- 
rosity— " 

"Tell  me  truthfully  now.  Would  you 
do  it  if  I  were  a  man  —  a  friend  —  who 
insisted  on  helping  you  to  start  again?" 

I  tried  to  gain  time.  "It  would  depend 
on  the  motive — " 

"We'll  assume  the  motive  to  be  nothing 
but  pure  friendship — just  the  desire  that 
you  should  have  every  opportunity  to  make 
good  again — and  nothing  else.  Absolutely 
nothing  else  !  Do  you  understand?  Would 
you  take  it  from  him  then?  Please  tell 
me  as  frankly  as  if — " 

"I — I  might." 

"And  because  I'm  not  a  man  but  a 
woman  you  can't." 

"It  isn't  the  same  thing." 

"Which  is  just  what  we  women  complain 
of — just  what  we  fight  against — the  stupid 
conventions  that  force  us  into  being 
useless  in  a  world — " 

"Oh,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  being 
useful — " 

"No  other  way  of  being  useful  compen- 
sates for  the  one  which  seems  to  you  para- 
mount— above  all  others — and  from  which 
you  are  debarred."  *•  H 

"But  why  should  it?  You  and  I  never 
met  till—" 

"You  can't  argue  that  way.  You  can't 
reason  about  the  thing  at  all.  I'm  not 
reasoning,  further  than  to  say  that — that 
I  believe  in  you — in  your  power  of — of 
coming  back — that's  the  phrase,  isn't  it? 
— and  as  apparently  I'm  the  only  one  in  a 
position  to  go  to  your  aid — " 

She  threw  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture 
she  sometimes  used  which  implied  that  all 
had  been  said. 

And  in  the  end  we  compromised.  That 
is,  I  told  her  I  had  one  more  possibility. 
If  that  failed  I  would  let  her  know.  This 
she  informed  me  I  could  do  by  telephone, 
as  Boyd's  name  was  in  the  book.  If  it 
didn't  fail — but  as  to  that  she  forgot 
to  exact  a  promise,  just  as  she  forgot  to 
tell  me  her  new  address.  Like  most  shy 
people  who  dash  out  of  their  shyness  for 
some  adventure  too  bold  for  the  audacious 
she  retreated  as  suddenly.  Springing  into 
her  motor  as  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  a 
temporary  decision  she  drove  away,  leaving 
me  still  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
was  Malvolio. 

Dumfounded  and  distressed  by  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  the  still  more 
unexpected  offer  made  in  it,  my  thoughts 
began  to  run  wild.  It  was  in  my  power 
to  live — to  eat — to  pay  my  way  for  a  little 
longer.  Of  the  money  at  her  disposal  I 
need  accept  no  more  than  a  few  hundred 
dollars — a  trifle  to  her,  but  to  me  every- 
thing in  the  world.  Even  if  it  did  me  no 
more  than  a  passing  good,  it  would  do  me 
that.  If  I  had  in  the  end  to  "get  out," 
as  I  phrased  it,  I  would  rather  get  out  in 
a  month's  time  than  do  it  that  very  day. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  might  be — the 
miracle. 

It  was  the  mad  prospect  of  all  this  that 
sent  me  out  of  Fifth  Avenue  to  crawl  along 
the  side  of  Creed  and  Creed's  establish- 
ment which  flanked  the  cross-street  with- 
out noticing  the  way  I  took.  For  the 
minute  I  had  forgotten  the  errand  that 
brought  me  to  this  particular  spot  in  New 
York. 

(To  be  continued) 


All  We  Like  Sheep 

Continued  from  page  16 


more'?  :::::.:  :  It  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  God  is  unfriend- 
ly. It  does  not  seem  fair,  when  people 
are  doing  their  level  best.  .  .  There  are 
so  many  other  unfriendly  things,  we  rather 
expect  God  to  stand  with  us " 

I  told  her  that  good  times  would  come 
again.  There  had  been  bad  seasons  before 
— every  country  had  them  some  time. 
But  she  interrupted  me. 

"It  will  never  rain,"  she  said,  moistening 
her  dry  lips;  "there's  no  rain  in  the  clouds — 
there's  nothing  up  there  but  more  heat, 
and  this  terrible,  consuming  dryness.  .  . 
My  heart  is  as  dry  as  my  cabbage  plants, 
before  the  wind  blew  them  away.  .  .  . 
I  lost  something  more  than  the  garden  this 
year,  or  the  crop,  or  any  material  thing. 
It  isn't  the  loss  that  gets  me — I've  lost 
things  before.  My  house  burned  once, 
with  everything  we  had.  Last  year  our 
crop  froze— and  was  a  total  loss.     These 


thiiigs  happened;  but  it  didn't  get  in  on  me. 
The  house  and  the  crop  went  suddenly, 
and  we  knew  the  worst.  There  was  no 
agony  of  suspense.  .  .  .  But  this 
thing  of  hoping,  fearing,  hoping  again, 
every  day  looking  for  clouds  and  finding 
none — or  finding  clouds  that  mean  no- 
thing— It  gets  me.  .  .  I  can't  stand  it  i 
.  .  .  .  I  won't  stand  it.  .  .  ■  This  i 
is  not  rebellion.    .    .    .    it  is  exhaustion." 

There  was  a  grimness  in  her  young  face, 
a  settled  despair  that  drove  me  to  the 
defensive. 

I  told  her  that  Ood  was  still  friendly  to 
us,  but  no  doubt  lie  was  trying  to  teach  us 
something— some  lesson  we  had  failed  to 
learn,  when  put  before  us  in  pleasanter 
form.  Prosperity  had  not  done  much  for 
this  neighborhood,  for  she  herself  had  told 
me  of  the  troubles  and  quarrels  that  had 
embittered  their  lives.  There  had  been 
no  good  fellowship  or  kindliness  in  the  days 
of   good    crops,    but   only    quarrels    and 


Made  in 
Canada 


See  the  Full  Yarn  Center 

It  Gives  Far  More  Cleaning  Surface 

Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  mopdom. 
This  wonderful  new  mop  is  more  than  a  fringe  of 
yarn  around  a  frame.  It  has  a  great,  big  bunch  of 
long,  fluffy,  cotton  strands  right  in  the  centre,  enabl- 
ing the  mop  to  pick  up  double  the  amount  of  dust  and 
dirt  before  washing  becomes  necessary.  Nearly  a 
mile  of  these  cotton  strands  gives  full  protection  to 
floors  as  well. 

MOP 


Swab  Pulls  Off  Frame 


Harxiie   Auju=>i.=  lo 
Any  Position 


Another  feature  is  the  removable 
swab  which  may  be  pulled  off  frame 
like  a  curtain  from  a  rod,  easy  to 
wash,  wring  out,  dry  and  replace. 
The  long  54-inch  handle  is  a  master- 
piece. It  swings  freely  to  any  position 
without  adjusting  nuts  or  bolts  and 
will  go  under  the  lowest  furniture. 
Separate  swabs  may  be  obtained  at 
any  time  at  moderate  cost.  Simply 
slip  swab  on  mop  frame  and  your  mop 
is  like  new  again. 

The  Liquid  Veneer  treatment  is  so 
far  ahead  of  all  others  that  you  will 
be  astonished  to  see  the  beautiful, 
piano  finish  it  gives  to  floors;  to  see 
it  remove  every  speck  of  dirt,  to  see 
it  absorb  all  oil  and  grease  and  leave 
your  floors  as  clean  and  dry  as  when 
new. 

Mop  complete,  $1.75.  Sold  on  ap- 
proval by  all  dealers.     Try  it! 


Buffalo  Specialty 
Co. 

Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Extra  Swabs  Obtainable 


Treat  With  Liquid  Veneer 
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TRADE    MARK 


CAPSICUM 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 


Vaseline 

CAPSICUM 


for  colds, 

breaks  up  congestion  in 
fhroat  and  lungs.  Relieves 
inuscular  colds,  stiffness, 
gout  and  rheumatic  pains.  One 
of  tke  reliable  Vaseline'products 
in  use  fov  a  generation 
for  external  application 

OTHER "vASELINE'hOME    REMEDIES 

"Vaseline"  Eucalyptol 
"Vaseline"  Mentholated 
"Vaseline"  Camphor  Ice 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(CONSOUOATED) 

1660  Chabol  Ave.  Montreal 


"Better  than  a  mustang  plaster 

Does  the  woric  ^  and  doesn^t  bl^teii 


Tlie  Double  Track  Route 

WINTER   TOURS 


TO 


CALIFORNIA 


Or  to  some  other  Pacific  Coast  point  or  to 


Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Arizona 

Georgia 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

Bermuda 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Caba 

West  Indies 

Golfing,  Tennis,  Polo,  Bathing,  Fishing,  etc.,  or  just  r.:;st 
TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW.       STOP-OVER  PRIVILEGES  ALLOWED 

Apply  to  any  Agent   of  the   Company  who  will  he  pleased  to 
furnish  you  with  complete  information  as  to  fares,   routes,  etc. 


G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Montreal 


W.  S.  COOKSON 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Montreal 


bickerings  and  meanness.  There  had 
been  wires  cut,  and  gates  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  dogs  set  on  cattle  and  calves 
stolen.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
had  not  been  kind  to  each  other,  or  mind- 
ful of  God,  in  the  prosperous  days.  And 
now — when  prosperity  had  failed  to  bring 
any  good  spiritual  result,  was  not  God 
justified  in  trying  other  means?  For 
He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
and  tries  every  way  he  can  think  of  to 
save  men's  souls.  God  does  not  hesitate 
to  mortify  the  flesh  in  order  that  the  soul 
may  be  saved.  Why  should  He?  He  did 
not  .spare  His  own  Son,  in  trying  to  save 


men's  souls.  That  is  just  how  important 
He  considers  a  soul  to  be. 

Not  having  a  very  good  grip  of  these 
things  myself,  I  tried  my  best  to  explain 
them  to  her,  for  I  know  that  is  a  good  way 
to  get  a  fresh  grip  on  the  truth,  when  it 
seems  about  to  slip  away. 

And  as  I  looked  over  the  parched  gray 
land,  with  its  burned-out  grass — its  wind- 
swept and  sun-baked  fields — its  gaunt  and 
eager-eyed  cattle — its  discouraged  peo{)le, 
I  felt  the  poisoned  breath  of  unbelief  com- 
ing up  to  attack  me,  and  what  could  I 
do  but  send  out  a  barrage  of  brave  words? 
To  be  continued 


One  Must  Not  Forget  the   Almanac 


Continued  from  page   12 


Mason:  I-.suppose  you'll  come  back. 

Rosie:  Half  an  hour. 

Mason:  Half  an  hour.     Right  ho. 

Rosie:  And  I'll  tell  Jack  Horner  you 
said  he  was  a  fine  fellow.    Eh,  Daddums? 

Mason :  Going  to  play  with  Jack  Horner? 

Rosie:  He's  waiting  for  me  in  the  street. 
(Oh,  the  artfulness.) 

Mason:  Half  an  hour?  (This  is  really 
all  he  can  say.) 

Rosie:  Yes,  only  half  an  hour. 

She  goes  to  him  to  give  him  a  kiss. 

Mason  ( Hugging  her) :  Little  girl — dear, 
little  flesh  and  blood.  The  days  go  by, 
I  suppose,  and  I  mustn't  be  selfish.  No, 
I  mustn't  be  selfish. 

Rosie:  You  never  are  selfish,  Daddy. 

Mason:  No,  I  never  am  selfish.  (At- 
tempting indifference.)  Run  along  with 
you. 

Rosie:  (Getting  the   almanac  which   she 


planks  down  on  the  table):  The  almanac, 
Daddy. 

Mason  (His  eyes  moist):  Eh? 

Rosie:  Mark  the  cross,  a  red  one. 

Mason:  Ah,  yes,  the  cross!  Where — 
where  is  my  red  pencil?     I  can't  quite  .see — 

Rosie  (Laughing):  It's  right  under  your 
nose.     There. 

Mason:  Bless  me,  how  stupid!  Now 
then.     ( He  is  about  to  mark  it.) 

Rosie:  No,  no  there.     Here,  look. 

Mason:  Ah,  yes.  (He  marks  a  red  cross.) 

Rosie:  I'll  soon  be  back.  Daddy.  (Kiss- 
ing him.)     And  I  do  love  you. 

Mason  (Hurriedly):  Off  you  go.  Upon 
my  word,  if  I  was  Jack  Horner  I  wouldn't 
wait.     Off  with  you. 

Rosie  goes  out  laughingly,  and  her 
father  drops  his  head  into  his  hands  on  the 
table. 


Balking  the  Bootlegger 

Coyitivued  from  page  20 


scandalized  the  Cost  of  Living  Commission 
He  dug  to  the  bottom,  and  there  he  found 
a  row  of  boards  piled  along  the  floor. 
He  dug  up  the  boards,  and  beneath  them 
he  found  the  answer — a  cache  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  neatly  labelled  bottles  which 
eventually  added  one  more  to  the  list  of 
those  who  have  lost  out  in  the  game  of 
wits. 

The  Useful  Mattress 

BUT  stacks  of  potatoes  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  bottles  of 
liquid,  as  the  spotters  have  found  out. 
There  are  other  interesting  hiding  places, 
for  instance  the  mattresses  mentioned 
above.  Bedding  of  various  kinds  has 
produced  much  liquor,  and  there  was  one 
unusual  case  in  the  North.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  message  had  come  in  from 
a  private  citizen  protesting  against  the 
signs  of  drunkenness  to  be  seen  around  a 
definite  house  which  was  constantly  fre- 
quented by  all  sorts  of  individuals.  The 
officials  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  they 
searched  every  nook  of  the  place  except  a 
room  where  a  man  was  supposed  to  be  ill 
in  bed.  No  result,  except  puzzled  officers. 
At  length  one  of  them  got  a  bright  idea. 
There  was  but  one  doctor  in  the  village, 
so  the  official  used  the  telephone. 

"And  is  Mr.  Burgess  very  ill?"  he  asked, 
after  the  introductory  conversation. 

"Didn't  know  he  was  sick  at  all,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Camouflage,"  said  the  officer  to  his 
associate,  as  he  returned  to  the  house  and 
demanded  admittance  to  the  so-called 
sick  room.  After  much  protest  and  delay, 
he  gained  admittance,  only  to  be  met  by 
the  sad  moanings  of  tlie  "patient"  and  the 
strong  stench  of  liquor. 

The  official  searched,  but  all  he  could 
find  of  the  liquor  was  the  stench.  Then 
his  assistant  looked  out  the  window. 

"Broken  bottles,"  he  announced,  and 
the  search  resumed. 

This  time  it  was  directed  to  the  bedding, 
where  the  smell  of  liquor  was  the  strongest, 
and  a  moment  or  two  of  investigation 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  bedding 
and  mattress  were  practically  soaked  in  the 
liquid.  In  the  haste  of  the  moment,  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  had  emptied  the 
liquor  into  the  mattress  and  had  thrown 
the  bottles  away,  and  though  that  saved 
him  from  a  conviction,  it  also  cured  him  of 
bootlegging. 


Bootlegging  in  the  North 

■pXAMPLES  of  trickery  on  the  part  of 
-*-'  the  bootleggers  are  almost  endless, 
as  also  are  the  ruses  employed  by  the 
officials  to  trap  the  sellers  of  the  illicit 
liquor.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  man  in  the  North  country  who  made 
a  practice  of  furnishing  home-made  whisky 
to  the  deer  hunters  at  a  huge  profit.  Though 
most  elusive  in  his  habits,  this  man  was 
finally  caught  by  a  repetition  of  the  tele- 
phone linemen  system  mentioned  above, 
with  the  difference  that  the  officials  went 
into  the  North  disguised  as  hunters,  with 
guns,  dogs,  camps,  etc.,  and  that  they 
actually  spent  two  or  three  days  in  the 
woods  before  they  were  visited  by  the 
cautious  legger.  On  the  same  principle 
was  the  farmer  who  was  eventually  caught 
by  officials  who  visited  him  in  the  guise  of 
apple-pickers. 

"But  how  about  the  mining  country  in 
the  North?  How  do  they  catch  the  boot- 
leggers there?"  has  been  asked  more  than 
once. 

That,  naturally,  is  a  big  job;  it  takes 
much  forethqught,  and  sometimes  it 
requires  men  with  courage.  One  illus- 
tration will  tell  the  whole  story.  Foreigners 
in  the  employ  of  a  certain  mine  were  known 
to  be  the  consumers  of  much  illicit  liquor, 
so  two  officials  went  North  to  catch  the 
leggers.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
adopt  the  garb  of  the  miners;  then  they 
dropped  into  the  office  of  the  mine's 
employment  headquarters. 

"Got  a  job  for  us?"  they  asked  the  super- 
intendent, and  the  superintendent,  who 
had  been  the  man  to  lodge  the  complaint 
with  the  License  Department,  knew  his 
business. 

That  afternoon,  the  officials  went  to 
work  in  the  mines.  For  a  month  they  did 
the  work  and  lived  the  lives  of  the  miners; 
they  mixed  with  the  foreigners,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  they  disappeared.  "They 
returned  only  to  attend  the  trials  of  the 
bootleggers;  they  secured  the  conviction 
of  six,  and  incidentally  cleaned  up  the 
district  for  a  time. 

Selling  Liquor  on  the  Street 
T5UT  bootlegging  is  not  entirely  a  matter 
■L*  of  dispensing  liquor  in  buildings  con- 
trary to  the  law.  It  can  be  done  on  the 
street,  and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
leggers  to  carry  a  supply  around  with 
them  often  shows  the  resourcefulness  of 
fertile  brains.     There  is  the  case  of  the 
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Itbur  Straw  Hat 
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I  NEVER  take  chances  with  the  imitations.  I 
know  how  well  Colorite  does  its  work  and  I 
insist  upon  getting  Colorite.       It's   waterproof 
and  durable.     Dries  in  thirty  minutes  and  is  so 
easy  to  apply.     Anyone  can  use  it. 

This  is  last  year's  hat  I'm  Coloriting  and  it  will 
look  just  as  good  as  new.  And  I  had  these  16 
colors  from  which  to  choose: 


Jet  Black  (Gloss) 

Navy  Blue 

Lavender 

Brown 

Dull  Black 

Cadet  Blue 

Old  Rose 

Violet 

Cardinal  Red 

Victory  Blue 

Cerise 

Gray 

Yellow 

Sage  Green 

Burnt  Straw 

Natural 

—  ^  Directions  on  each  box  for  mixing  to  obtain  most  any 

''     ,  other  desired  shade.     Brush  for  applying  included. 

*'  ^  Get  Colorite  from  your  drug  or  department  store.     If  he 
'^"    -m.      .,    offers  you  a  substitute,  send  us  30c,  and  we  will  send  you 

'^■^  Colorite  postpaid.     Be  sure  to  name  the  color  you  want. 

=  CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 

■  Established  1840 

^     *  Manufacturers  of 

7.  Carmote  Floor  Varnish  and  Finishes 

^!:^::^  74  Sudbury  Street                   -                   Boston,  Mass. 

^mm^^~^  Canadian  Distributors: 

^  A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  CO.,  MONTREAL 
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Hawlevs  Hygienic  Black 

ForCotton  and  Thread  Hose  and  Socks 


The  exclusion  of  German  dye  stuffs  has  stimulated  British 
scientific  research,  evolving  this  deepest  and  richest 
British  Black  dye  for  cotton  and  thread  Stockings  and 
Socks,  the  modish  and  most  economical  footwear  of  to-day. 

Hawley's  Hygienic  Black  is  dyed  upon  all  good  makes  of  Cotton  Hose  : 
and  these  are  finished  to  suit  the  character  of  the  goods,  with  a 
"Natural,"  a  special  soft  "Cayhmere,"  a  "Silk,"  and  a  "Thread"  finish. 

Whatever  make  you  buy  of  Cotton  vVK'^tYSHyCCA/ 

or  Thread   Stockings  or   Hose,   in-  V*^       pyF  "^ 

sist    on   seeing   the   Hawley    mark,  WARRANTED 

which  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Dye.  . ''l//¥/£cci,AfB)V?9^ 

•Absolutely  permanent,  retaining  its  intensity  through  wash  and  wear, 
and  thoroughly  hygienic,  not  staining  or  irritating  the  nnost  delicate 
skin. 

Trade  enquiries  invited 

A.  E.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  J^.TI^., 

Sketchley  Dye  Works,  HINCKLEY,  Eng. 


two  officials  who  visited  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  noticed  that  a  certain  woman 
was  always  on  the  streets  at  night,  wheeling 
around  a  baby  carriage.  At  length  they 
stopped  her. 

"And  v/hat  a  fine  baby  you  must  have," 
one  of  them  remarked. 

"Indeed,  and  he  is  a  fine  boy,  that  fine 
I  want  everybody  to  see  him,"  was  the 
reply. 

"You're  out  a  lot  at  night,"  the  officer 
suggested. 

■■  Tis  good  for  the  child's  health,  sir. 
He'll  be  a  brawny  lad,  yon,  one  day." 

"Then  I'll  be  taking  a  peep  at  him," 
said  the  officer,  as  he  reached  down  and 
pulled  aside  the  covering. 

The  officer  found  what  he  expected; 
not  a  real  baby,  but  a  dummy  of  rubber, 
filled  with  liquor.  And  the  woman 
turned  out  to  be  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  hanging  about  the  out- 
buildings of  hotels  for  the  taking  of  profit. 

Illustrations  re.sembling  that  could  be 
piled  up  in  great  number,  and  there  have 
been  so  many  devices  of  like  nature  em- 
ployed for  the  carrying  of  liquor  that  the 
police  authorities  at  the  Parliament 
Buildings  —  who  often  work  with  the 
License  Department —  have  made  a  great 
collection  of  them.  There  are  false  chests 
of  tin,  rubber  belts  for  carrying  under  the 
coat,  and  all  manner  of  bodily  inconven- 
iences which  finally  got  their  designers  into 
trouble.  There  is  one  story  in  this  con- 
nection which  is  offered  for  its  face  value, 
and  which  no  one  will  be  censured  for 
salting  away  if  he  sees  fit. 

One-armed  Bootlegger  John  made  a 
practice  of  hovering  about  the  hotels  in  a 
small  town.  He  would  slip  into  rooms 
with  men,  and  the  men  would  come  out 
with  the  odor  of  whisky  upon  their  breath. 
That  annoyed  some  citizens  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  License  officials  were 
finally  appealed  to.  They  searched  Boot- 
legger John,  but  they  found  nothing. 
Then  they  watched,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  John  slipped  into  a  room,  and  in 
time  out  came  another  man  with  a  con- 
vincing breath.  This  time  .John  was 
searched  to  the  hide,  and  it  was  only  when 
an  auger  was  used  on  his  wooden  arm  that 
they  tapped  the  source  of  the  supply. 
John  had  a  natural  cache  for  a  quart  of 
liquor,  but  he  promised  to  be  good,  so 
they  let  him  go. 

Rough  Times  for  the  Detectives 

I^OR  the  most  part,  bootlegging,  or  the 
^  catching  of  bootleggers,  is  a  matter  of 
wits,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  little  brawn 
mixed  in.  Leggers  have  been  known  to 
fight  back,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  see 
the  Big  Man  some  day,  you  might  ask 
him  if  he  ever  had  any  rough  passages 
during  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  If 
you  ask  him  in  the  right  way,  he  will 
doubtless  smile,  and  ask  in  return: 

"Don't  you  remember  the  time  at 

when  the  crowd  held  us  up  and  I  had  to 
shove  my  gun  in  their  faces?" 

Get  him  to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  for 
there  is  room  here  for  only  the  bare  sketch 
of  it. 

In  this  case,  Armenia  and  English  had 
spent  a  busy  afternoon  in  the  court  room 
earning  the  hostility  of  certain  town  roughs 
by  the  detailed  manner  in  which  they  out- 
lined to  the  magistrate  the  furtive  habits 
of  three  bootleggers  who  controlled  the 
town's  only  supply.  When  the  magistrate 
decided  that  the  leggers  should  each  part 
with  two  hundred  dollars  of  their  profits, 
the  word  went  about  among  the  roughs. 

"We'll  take  it  out  of  the  spotters'  hides." 

So  when  English  and  Armenia,  accom- 
panied by  the  Big  Man,  left  the  court- 
room, they  found  in  front  of  them  a  circle 
of  angry  faces,  and  behind  them,  in  the 
doorway,  the  boots  of  angry  feet.  The 
Big  Man  had  just  time  to  shout  "What's 
up?"  when  the  roughs  explained  by  a 
massed  attack.  They  forgot  that  Eng- 
lish had  once  trained  on  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  Armenia  doubtless  saw 
in  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  perse- 
cuting Turks.  The  battle  began,  sharply 
and  furiously.  Armenia  and  English, 
with  the  morale  of  the  law  behind  them, 
in  the  person  of  the  Big  Man,  dropped  a 
rough  with  every  punch,  but  in  most 
personal  encounters  a  crowd  can  trim  a 
trio.  The  Big  Man  saw  nothing  but 
eventual  disaster. 

"Hold  them,  boys,  until  I  can  get  my 
gun,"  he  shouted. 

But  even  that  did  not  check  the  attack. 
Then  the  Big  Man  reached  in  his  grip  and 
he  produced  the  gun. 

"Now,"  he  shouted,  "I  mean  business. 
Back,  or  I  shoot."  ' 
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An  ^ 

important  part  ot 
a  good  meal 

Baker's  Cocoa 

adds  pleasure  and 
profit 

Its  flavor  is  delicious, 
the  natural  flavor  of 
high-grade  cocoa  beans ; 
it  is  nutritious,  contain- 
ing much  valuable  food 
in  a  readily  assimilable 
form ;  it  is  healthful,  as 
it  is  absolutely  pure. 

Trade-mark  on  every  genuine 
package 

^^  ^Booklet  of  Choice  l^fcipes 

sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co. 
Limited 

Established  1780 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
tbadV.m","   DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Undergarments 


aeger  Undergarments 
are  made  in  all  weights 
for  all  seasons.  They 
are  carefully  woven 
from  pure  undyed  wool 
of  the  finest,  smoothest 
and  strongest  texture. 
Made  in  all  sizes  for 
men,  women  and 
children. 

A  fully  illustratea 
catalogue  free  on 
application. 

For  Safe  at  Jaeger  Stores  and 
Agencies  throughoDt  Canada. 


DR.  JAEGER^""^;J,^°°""C0.  LIMITED 

Toronta  Montreal  Winnipes 

British  "founded  1883". 


BIG  MONEY -RAISE  RABBITS 

\ft        IJflgians,    New   Zeiihmd.-.,    and    Fleiuisli 

,,_'*f       Giants.      We    tiimi.*    •■I'URE    ItllM) 

,^T>uH^,  STOCK"    and    teach   you    how    to   sell 

A;'*B^^™bt)its    from    $7    to    STB    pair.      OOlN- 

-^l»M«FTU.\CT     and       I^lTBH.tTURE       lOe. 

^hUlCk     "No  Stamps." 

UNITED    FUR    AND   PRODUCE   CO.,   Inc 
Dept.    36.    3017    Wilson    Ave.,  Chicaso,    III. 
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A  gun  is  a  gun,  and  courage,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  law,  is  watery,  so  the  crowd  gave 
way,  by  ones  and  twos,  then  in  groups; 
but  the  Big  Man  did  not  stop  waving  the 
weapon  until  the  last  of  the  hostile  had 
vanished  around  the  corner.  That  might 
have  been  the  end  of  it,  except  that  they 
were  obliged  to  catch  a  train,  after  dark. 
At  the  railway  station,  with  the  courage 
of  darkness  to  back  them,  the  roughs 
appeared  again,  but  here  the  Big  Man 
made  use  of  his  wits.  He  entered  the 
waiting-room,  allowed  the  roughs  to  fol- 
low, waited  until  the  train  arrived,  then 
held  the  crowd  inside  with  his  gun  while 
Armenia  and  English  boarded  the  train. 

"And  would  you  have  shot?"  the  Big 
Man  was  asked. 

"You  bet  I  would,"  was  the  reply, 
"The  crowd  would  have  killed  the  officers 
unless  something  had  been  done." 

One  might  fancy  that  would  be  enough 
for  one  experience,  but  such  was  not  the 
attitude  cf  the  Big  Man. 

"Guess  you  won't  ever  come  back  here," 
the  crowd  called,  as  the  train  moved  off. 

"Wait  and  see,"  was  the  reply. 

Some  few  days  later,  the  Big  Man  re- 
turned, with  provincial  constables  at  his 
back;  he  looked  the  town  over,  identified  a 
number  of  the  roughs,  and  succeeded  in 
having  seven  of  them  convicted  for  assault. 

Then  there  was  a  like  case  in  an  Eastern 
town  when  the  Big  Man  could  not  reach 
his  gun,  and  when  he,  Armenia  and  another 
English  had  to  fight  a  crowd  for  twenty 
minutes  before  the  train  arrived,  and  where 
they  came  off  with  many  marks  upon  them. 
In  this  case  also  the  Big  Man  made  the 
return  trip,  but  he  had  fewer  convictions 
for  assault  simply  because  some  of  the 
offenders  were  discreet  enough  to  jump 
across  the  border  line  to  the  States. 

The  Wiles  of  Liquor  Importers 

DURING  the  recent  days  when  im- 
portation of  liquor  to  the  province 
was  prohibited,  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
battle  of  wits  was  to  dig  through  the  false 
covers  used  by  the  bootlegger  importers  to 
get    their    supplies    into    Ontario    from 


Quebec.  The  names  of  many  com- 
modities were  used  by  the  importers  to 
get  their  stock  carried  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, and  while  much  came  through, 
much  was  also  checked  up.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  more  common  consignment 
names  which  failed:  Apples,  ammunition, 
bales  of  rags,  boots  and  shoes,  cabbages, 
candy,  canned  goods,  dolls,  drugs,  olive 
oil,  raincoats,  shoe  polish,  tar-paper  in 
rolls,  typewriters,  water  bottles,  wire  and 
nails,  cod  fish,  furniture,  groceries,  ma- 
chinery, tombstones,  motor  supplies,  oil 
cloth,  telephones,  chemicals,  etc. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  shipments, 
which  failed,  had  to  do  with  kewpie  dolls. 
A  Montreal  shipment  reaching  Toronto 
bore  the  name  "Kewpie  Dolls"  on  the 
outside,  yet  the  officials  had  their  own 
reason  for  suspecting  the  consignee; 
so  they  broke  open  the  package  in  the 
presence  of  the  consignee,  and  found — 
kewpie  dolls. 

"Clever,  aren't  you?"  the  owner  sug- 
gested, at  the  wrong  moment. 

So  the  official  took  a  chance  on  cracking 
off  the  head  of  a  doll,  and  there  he  found 
the  key  to  the  supply. 

That  is  what  has  been  going  on,  ever 
since  the  dry  spell,  in  the  way  of  balking 
bootleggers,  and  it  is  what  doubtless  will 
go  on  for  years  to  come.  The  Big  Man 
figuring  above  is  well-known  from  one  end 
of  the  province  to  the  other,  for  he  is  no 
other  than  John  A.  Ayearst,  Chief  Pro- 
vincial License  Inspector,  and  he  is  backed 
by  a  small  army  of  workers  whose  numbers 
fluctuate  according  to  the  needs.  Just 
now,  there  are  around  60  local  inspectors 
for  various  districts,  6  provincial  officers, 
five  provincial  inspectors,  and  a  staff  of 
special  officers  whose  numbers  vary  from 
time  tp  time.  Anyone  who  feels  like 
bootlegging  only  needs  to  remember  that 
the  Big  Man  fears  nothing,  that  he  will 
spare  no  pains  to  "get"  the  legger  he  goes 
after,  that  he  has  an  almost  endless  string 
of  scalps  to  his  credit,  and  that  his  great 
ambition  in  life  is  to  keep  on  tacking  up 
the  scalps. 


The  Weeteego 

Continued  from  page  18 


first  glimpse  of  the  flashing  eyes  in  the 
darkness. 

Adding  to  a  realization  of  this  danger, 
the  sound  of  the  resined  string  came 
again.  For  a  mcment  Johnnie  tore 
on  more  recklessly  than  ever,  and  then  he 
suddenly  recognized  the  fact  that  he  alone 
was  keeping  Mary  in  the  swamp,  that  he 
had  only  to  fire  his  rifle  several  times  and 
she  would  depart.  Blindly,  loyally,  she 
was  continuing  her  part  in  the  affair,  con- 
fident that  he  was  there  to  do  his. 

Before  he  could  come  to  a  full  stop  and 
cock  his  rifle  one  foot  struck  something 
soft  and  he  nearly  fell.  An  outffung 
arm  caught  the  trunk  of  a  spruce  and  he 
whirled,  his  weapon  ready. 

There  was  a  slight  noise  of  breaking 
twigs  at  his  feet,  then  a  moan.  In  the 
darkness   he   believed   he  saw  something 

move.  ,    ,      ,,„        , 

"Wascum!"  he  commanded.  Stand 
up!     I've   a   good   mind   to   shoot   you." 

He  lifted  his  rifle  and  fired  twice  above 
the  Indian.  As  the  echoes  died  away,  he 
heard  a  wail  from  the  resined  string,  now 
close  at  hand,  and  instantly  he  fired  again. 

"Return!"  he  shouted  in  English, 
using  words  that  could  not  possibly  be 
understood  by  the  Indians.  "Return 
immediately!" 

"Now,  Wascum,"  he  continued,  in 
Cree.  "I've  got  you.  You'll  come  in 
here  and  scare  my  Indians  to  death, 
will  you?  Do  you  know  what  the  In- 
dian Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
says  about  such  things?  It  says  jail 
for  five  years,  and  that's  what  you're 
going  to  get.  You  start  for  Savant 
House  and  the  mounted  police  in  the 
morning.     Come!     Get  up!" 

JOHNNIE  knew  little  of  the  Indian 
«J  Act,  but  he  enlarged  upon  its  terrors 
as  he  drove  the  Indian  before  him  in 
the  intense  darkne.ss.  Whenever  Was- 
cum protested  his  innocence  or  blamed 
Wheeler  for  the  entire  affair,  his  cap- 
tor discovered  a  new  punishment  for 
the  crime.  All  the  time  he  urged  his 
prisoner  on,  while  he  himself  dropped 
farther  and  farther  behind.  Then  Was- 
cum's  protests  suddenly  ceased  and  Johnnie 


had  a  feeling  of  being  alone.  Immediately 
he  fired  his  rifle  three  times  and  then 
started  straight  for  the  Indian  camp,  the 
lights  of  which  shone  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees. 

The  Indians,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, crowded  about  him  as  he  approached, 
but  he  stalked  straight  through  the  crowd 
and  on  toward  the  post.  The  chief  and 
several  others  tried  to  shake  his  hand,  but 
he  brushed  them  off  and  kept  on.  At  the 
edge  of  the  camp  he  turned  and  faced  them. 

"The  weeteego  is  dead,"  he  announced. 
"Wascum  tried  to  kill  him,  but  Wheeler's 
medicine  was  bad.  The  weeteego  ate 
Wascum,  as  a  lynx  does  a  rabbit.  You  will 
never  see  him  again.  My  own  medicine 
was  good.  I  shot  him,  and  the  swamn 
opened  up  and  swallowed  him.  He  will 
never  bother  you  again." 

Johnnie's  dignity  lasted  only  so  long 
as  he  was  within  the  light  of  the  camp- 
fires.  Once  beyond  that  he  ran  to  the 
post,  vaulted  the  fence  and  burst  through 
the  door.  Mary  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
living-room  waiting  for  him.  Instantly 
his  anxiety  was  supplanted  by  indigna- 
tion and  he  began  to  scold.  He  scolded  in 
earnest,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then 
his  arms  went  around  her. 

"You've  e.stablished  your  right  to  a 
place  in  furland,"  he  cried,  "but  don't 
you  ever  do  it  again,  not  for  me  or  for 
anything." 

"That's  not  the  point,"  .she  protested. 
"Did  it  work?" 

"Work!  Wait  until  to-morrow  and 
watch  those  Indians.  And  Wascum!  Wait 
for  him,  too!" 

THE    next    day    and    the    next    week 
Mary    saw    an    overbearing    Johnnie 
outfitting   his    hunters.     He   commanded 
and   demanded,   he  reduced   the  debt   of 
several,   and   there  were  no   protests,   no  , 
signs  of  insolence.     Soon  the  entire  band  ; 
had    departed    for    the    winter's    hunt, 
satisfied,  uncomplaining,  anxious  to  shake  } 
the  hand  of  the  post  manager. 

And  through  the  winter  the  chief 
subject  of  conversation  in  widel.v-scat- 
tered  wigwams  was  the  terrible  fate  of 
Wascum,  the  medicine  man,  who  was 
devoured  by  a  weeteego. 
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Every  Morning  in  a  Family  of  Five 

Quaker  Oats  forms  the  best  breakfast  anyone  can  get.     As  a  vim- 
food   and  a  body-builder  it  is  the  food  of  foods. 

Yet  you  can  serve  big  dishes  to  five  people  for  five  cents.     It  would 

cost  you  40c  at  this  writ- 
ing to  serve  them  meat  or 
eggs  or  fish  as  shown  be- 
low. 

So  you  can  serve  five 
people  with  this  luscious 
dish  of  the  greatest  food 
that  grows.  And  you'll 
save  35c  on  the  breakfast 
as  compared  with  average 
meat  foods. 

In  a  year  that  saving 
amounts   to   $127.75. 


; 


Quaker  Oats  5c. 

Five  cents  for  five  big  dishes  of 
this  ideal   food. 


Meat    About    40c 

Enough  meat  to  serve  five  costs 
about  40   cents. 


Ten     Eggs    50c 

To    serve    five    people    two 
each"  costs  50   cents. 


Figure  by  Calories 


But  quantity  is  not  the  proper  measure.  Food  is  measured  by  calories, 
the  energy  unit  of  food  value.     A  man  must  have  3,000  calories  daily. 

Quaker  Oats  yield  1810  calories  per  pound.  Round  steak  yields  890. 
Potatoes  yield  295.  At  this  writing,  this  is  what  some  necessary  foods  cost 
per  tliousand  caloric : 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats                            6'2C         Hen's  Eggs       .  70c 

Average  Meats               .           45c         Vegetables  lie  to  75c 

Average  Fish         .                     50c         Broilers             .  .         .      $1.66 


On  that  basi.s  these  meat  foods  aveiagc  eight  times  Quaker  Oats  cost. 
Quaker  Oats  means  a  delicious  breakfast.     It  means  right  nutrition  and 
great  s:ivinss.      Serve    the   costly   foo'U    for   vnvi,.ty    )i\<or    in    thi'   day. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Make    this   breakfast   dish    delightful    by   scrvini?   Quaker   Oat-.      It   is    flaked    from 

nueen  irrains  only     just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.     We  net  hut  t  ■■    : '-   '—-' 

a  bushel.     Yet  all  this  extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price. 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Lover 
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have  a  greater 
sale  than  any  other 
medicine  in  the  world 
and  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tation  vouched  for  by  the 
happy,  healthy  people  they  have  helped.  If 
you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  biliousness, 
constipation;  if  you  have  headaches,  a  con- 
tinued feeling  of  lassitude,  insomnia,  and  are 
generally  rundown  and  debilitated,  go  to  your 
nearest  druggist  and  purchase  a  box  of  this 
wonderful  family  remedy— Beecham's  Pills. 
They 

Win  Confidence 

whenever  tried.  They  insure  a  good  digestion, 
pure  blood,  strong  nerves,  sound  sleep  and 
active  organs  of  elimination.  Beecham's  Pills 
tone  and  invigorate  the  entire  system  for  they 
are  compounded  from  the  purest  drugs  ob- 
tainable having  great  curative  value.  Over 
seventy  years  of  experience  have  shown  that 
they  are  of  wonderful  benefit  and  their  popu- 
larity is  due  to 

Being  Always  Dependable 

"The Largest Saleof  Any Medicinein  the  World" 
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Sold  Everywhere  in  Canada 


In  boxes,  25  cents  and  50  cents 


Sunset 
SoapDyes 
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Are  Sold  In   This  Attractive  Display  Case 

Look  for  it  on  your  dealer's  counter.  Sunset  makes  successful  home-dyeing 
fu^^iT  u  '"^''"''f"'-  fast  colors  and  just  the  rich,  dark  shades  you  need.  Forget 
the  high  cost  of  new  clothes— make  over  your  soiled,  faded  waists  and  dresses 
with  bunset.  It's  so  easy  and  such  fun  to  make  old  things  really  look  like 
new.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Sunset  or  send  15  cents  and  we'll  mail  a  cake  post- 
paid. ^ 

Pink,  Old  R...,  S«,rl.l,  C.rdin.l   Win.,  Sand,  Yellow,  Oranj.,  Light  Brown,  Dark  Brown,  Ujht  Blue.  Old 
Blue,  Nary,  Black,  G,ay,  Taupe,  Heliotrope,  Purple,  Light  Green,  Dark  Green,  Mustard,  U.S.  Oli,"  Drab 


NORTH  AMERICAN  DYE  CORPORATION,  LTD.  Dopt.  N 

CiTilIsJ? 


® 
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White  Will  Be  Next 
Premier 

Continued  from  page  10 

found  him.self.  But  almost  in  a  moment 
you  find  the  same  humble  but  hustling 
young  statesman  looking  for  signatures 
to  testimonials  that  he  is,  was  and  always 
has  been  truly  Liberal  in  all  his  comings 
and  goings,  his  doings  and  his  undoings. 
And  again  you  feel  that  his  mind  is  made 
up  and  he  is  headed  back  for  the  faith  of 
his  fathers  and  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred.  That  is  you  do  for  a  moment. 
Then  he's  on  his  hind  legs  in  the  House 
flaring  defiance  at  Quebec  by  repeating  his 
notorious  North  Bay  speech.  And  you 
give  it  up.  3ut  on  one  point  you've 
never  had  to  change  your  mind.  You've 
felt  it  in  your  bones  that  if  the  Premier- 
ship was  ever  passed  to  him  on  a  platter 
he'd  lay  both  and  violent  hands  on  it  and 
retain  it  more  or  less  forcibly.  And  in  a 
general  scramble  the  platter  might  even 
have  come  his  way.  No,  Wesley  may  be 
resigned  but  you  can  hardly  describe  him 
as  hopping  on  one  foot  and  yelping 
enthusiasm. 

Yes,  Jim  Calder  is  smiling  behind  his 
moustache.  Jim  isn't  much  on  that 
higher  statesman  stuff  and  consequently 
is  not  given  to  dreams.  Somebody  once 
said  that  the  reason  Jim  joined  the  Union 
Government  was  that  he  realized  it  was 
his  only  chance  to  ever  get  to  Ottawa. 
If  he  ever  dreamed  of  being  Prernier  he 
didn't  let  his  A-eams  run  away  with  his 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  How  he 
ever  got  Sir  Robert  to  name  him  as  his 
heir  and  successor  will  probably  remain 
one  of  the  secrets  of  political  history. 
Jim  won't  be  any  too  enthusiastic.  But 
he  won't  worry.  He'll  keep  right  on 
provisioning  his  life  raft.  And  on  the 
whole  Sir  Thomas  is  probably  the  best 
man  to  hold  the  ship  steady  till  Jim  gets 
ready  to  cut  loose. 

As  for  Sir  Harry  Drayton,  his  smile 
never  wavers.  It  is  as  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  Nobody 
knows  what  it  means.  Nobody  much 
cares.  When  Sir  Harry — beg  pardon 
Henry — cut  loose  from  the  Railway  Com- 
mission and  dropped  into  public  life  he 
didn't  make  much  of  a  splash.  The 
success  of  his  Victory  Loan  gave  him 
momentary  prestige.  Then  the  wise  ones 
reflected  that  the  public  had  more  money 
than  it  needed  and  didn't  give  a  hang  how 
it  spent  it  and  let  it  go  at  that.  So  Sir 
Henry  wanders  around  with  his  smile 
playing  in  front  of  him  like  the  diamond 
in  a  hotel  clerk's  tie.  Occasionally  some- 
body stops  to  ask,  "Why  in  — ?"  And 
the  answer  that  generally  comes  is,  "He 
had  money  and  ambitions,  both  political 
and  social."  Even  if  the  other  fellow 
thinks,  "Poor  chap,"  he  may  be  too  polite 
to  say  it.  Would  Sir  Harry  have  answered 
had  his  country  called?  Would  a  duck 
swim?  But  the  country  didn't  call, 
the  smile  still  signals  when  Sir  Henry 
approaches — and  who  knows  what  the 
future  may  hold  for  him? 

Was  anybody  else  named  for  that 
Borden  vacancy?  Oh  yes,  Sir  Arthur 
Currie.  But  the  mention  of  that  famous 
name  brought  no  applause  and  Sir  Arthur 
who  may  or  may  not  have  had  his  ear  at 
the  keyhole  got  in  early  with  a  denial  of 
ambitions.    All  of  which  is  well. 

So  you  see  it  is  all  over  but  the  wire 
pulling.  That  should  take  up  more  of  the 
time  of  Parliament  than  the  sessional 
program.  For  no  matter  who  got  the 
vacancy  all  agreed  that  no  work  must  be 
done  on  the  new  job.  The  future  of  the 
party  couldn't  stand  it. 

And  what  of  Crerar,  Lapointe  and 
Mackenzie  King?  All  three  have  done  a 
certain  amount  of  talking  since  last  heard 
from.  King  blazed  into  his  native  Pro- 
vince with  a  brand  new  speech.  The 
rural  audience  on  whom  it  was  unloaded 
are  still  developing  symptoms  of  the  sleep- 
ing sickness.  Also  Mr.  King  went  East. 
He  took  Ernest  Lapointe  with  him  and  got 
a  much  better  reception.  Crerar  has  been 
busy  with  his  Farmers.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  has  had  time  to  prepare  a 
tariff  amendment  to  the  budget.  If  he 
has,  and  it  shows  the  preparation  of  master 
hand — well  you  never  can  tell.  Even 
in  politics  "the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men  gang  oft  agley." 
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New  Form  of  Cure  Found 

yiental  Doctors  Who  Cure  Bodily  Ills  by  Finding  Kinks  in  the 

Mind. 


\ /fEDICAL  science  is  progressing  along 
^  -*■  certain  new  lines.  It  is  being  demon- 
strated, for  instance,  that  symptoms  and 
weaknesses  in  the  human  body  can  some- 
times be  traced  to  a  condition  of  mind. 
In  such  cases  no  form  of  medical  treat- 
ment is  equal  to  a  cure.  Relief  is 
obtainable  only  when  the  mental  "kink" 
has  been  located  and  cured. 

The  theory  is  finding  very  wide  accept- 
ance that  mankind  needs  mind  doctors — 
specialists  who  will  find  the  mental 
worries  that  are  sapping  the  vitality  and 
happiness  of  people;  for  the  effect  of  mind 
on  matter  is  general  and  in  all  probability 
everyone  is  suffering  in  some  way  through 
mental  twists. 

These  twists  take  the  form  of  intuitive 
beliefs,  fears,  likes  and  dislikes.  Harvey 
O'Higgins,  the  well  -  known  Canadian 
author,  is  exploiting  the  idea  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  He  is  basing 
them  on  the  work  of  a  doctor  who  is  not 
named  but  who  is  doing  a  great  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  above.  Under 
the  heading  of  "Fear-Devils"  he  tells  of 
a  number  of  cases  that  were  treated: 

Since  the  European  war  began,  we  have 
all  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  about 
■soldiers  with  "shell-shock" — about  men 
who  have  gone  blind  or  deaf  unaccountably 
on  the  battle-field,  and  who  have  as 
mysteriously  recovered  their  sight  or 
hearing  when  a  submarine  sank  their 
hospital-ship  and  plunged  them  into  cold 
water.  And  we  have  read  about  the 
physicians  who  were  curing  such  cases  by 
hypnotism,  or  merely  by  suggestion,  or  by 
a  rather  heroical  electric  treatment. 
Doctor  X  has  had  several  of  these  shell- 
shock  cases — cases  of  heart-disease  or  of 
digestive  trouble  that  had  no  discoverable 
physical  cause.  What  are  these  cases? 
"When  a  man,"  he  says,  "goes  blind  or 
deaf  from  shell-shock,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  his  eyes  or  his  ears."  They  are 
receiving  and  registering  light-waves  and 
sound-waves  and  transmitting  the  mes- 
sages to  the  brain.  But  the  conscious 
mind  does  not  receive  these  messages. 
In  some  way,  the  subconscious  mind  has 
broken  the  connection.  The  physician 
who  cures  such  a  case  by  hypnotism  merely 
reaches  the  subconscious  mind  and  re- 
assures it.  He  says  to  it:  'The  battle  is 
over.  You  do  not  have .  to  go  back. 
You  can  see — or  you  can  hear — without 
danger.     You  are  safe.' 

The  curing  of  shell-shock  is  simple 
enough  if  the  patient  is  safe  from  the 
danger  of  being  returned  to  the  trenches. 
Several  thousand  cases  were  cured  by  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  shell- 
shock  is  not  a  disease  of  cowards  but  of 
brave  men.  It  afflicts  only  the  man  who 
refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  fear.  He  could  be  saved  from 
disorder,  according  to  Doctor  X,  if  army 
doctors  would  go  through  the  training- 
famps  and  make  some  such  speech  as  this: 
"As  soon  as  you  face  the  dangers  of  the 
battle-field,  you  will  feel  fear.  Your 
body  will  register  fear  uncontrollably. 
This  is  instinctive.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  fear,  not  cowardice.  Do  not 
attempt  to  suppress  it.  Say  to  yourself: 
'My  old  body  is  scared,  but  I  am  not. 
It  is  getting  ready  to  run,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  run  back;  it  is  going  to  run  for- 
ward. It  is  not  going  to  retreat  but  to 
charge.'  If  you  attempt  to  suppress  your 
instinctive  feeling  of  fear,  you  are  likely 
to  end  in  a  hospital  with  a  bad  case  of 
shell-shock." 

In  other  words.  Doctor  X  finds  that  if 
the  instinctive  emotion  is  not  suppressed — 
if  it  is  recognized,  though  not  acted  on — 
it  will  drain  off  harmlessly  in  the  conscious 
mind.  He  adds:  "Such  a  simple  lesson  in 
the  psychology  of  the  instinctive  mind 
would  prevent  all  the  cases  of  pure  shell- 
shock  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  would  go 
far  to  do  the  same  for  many  of  the  com- 
plicated neuroses  that  are  the  result  of 
physical  injury  added  to  shell-shock. 
Moreover,    along    with    every    instinctive 


emotion  go  definite  physical  changes 
similar  to  those  that  accompany  instinctive 
fear.  And  these  changes  will  appear  as 
disease  symptoms  if  the  instinct  has  been 
blocked  and  the  instinctive  emotion'  sup- 
pressed into  the  unconscious  mind." 
Why? 

"Well,  broadly  speaking,"  Doctor  X 
says — and  here  is  the  crux  of  his  whole 
story — "instinct  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
mind  of  man  that  is  both  unconscious  and 
compulsive. 

"I  have  recently  had  a  patient  who  was 
referred  to  me  by  a  nose-and-throat 
specialist  to  be  diagnosed.  He  was  suf- 
fering with  what  seemed  to  be  a  constant 
and  uninterrupted  hay-fever.  His  tonsils 
had  been  removed  and  the  septum  of  his 
nose  had  been  straightened,  but  without 
effect.  My  examination  showed  that  he 
was  suffering- with  a  chronic  congestion  of 
the  blood-vessels  on  the  inside  of  his  nose 
— a  sort  of  persistent  blushing. 

"The  blush  of  shame  or  anger  was  not 
originally  confined  to  the  face.  An 
angry  naked  baby  shows  its  resentment  by 
turning  red  over  its  whole  body,  and  it  is 
quite  probable — though  not  proved — 
that  this  flushing  occurs  along  the  lining- 
skin  of  the  body  also,  so  that  an  angry 
stomach  is  probably  a  blushing  stomach. 
With  the  repression  of  emotion,  the 
blushing  of  shame  has  been  localized  in  the 
skin  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  the  nose  has 
become  a  favored  outlet  for  what  we  call 
the  'minimized'  expression  of  anger — the 
snarling  and  snorting  of  animal  rage  in 
miniature. 

"My  patient's  snuffing,  sneezing  nose  so 
suggested  the  minimized  expression  of  a 
repressed  anger  that  I  shifted  the  examina- 
tion from  his  nose  to  his  mind." 

He  proved  to  be  a  very  intelligent  man, 
manager  of  a  large  industry.  He  had  a 
very  broad  outlook  on  life  and  on  the  duty 
of  the  individual  to  his  fellow  men.  That 
is  to  say,  he  had  what  we  call  the  "herd- 
instinct"  strongly  developed.  It  showed 
in  his  lively  sympathy  for  the  problems  and 
well-being  of  the  workmen  under  him.  It 
showed,  also,  in  his  outspoken  patriotism 
and  in  his  genuine  regret  that  his  age 
barred  him  from  active  service  in  the  war 
against  Germany,  which  we  had  just 
entered.  And  it  showed,  finally,  in  his 
reluctant  confession  that  he  was  worried 
and  distressed  because  the  executive  heads 
of  his  corporation  were  getting  their 
employees  exempted  from  military  service 
on  the  plea  that  the  men  were  engaged  in 
an  essential  war-industry. 

On  further  probing,  this  proved  to  be  a 
very  sore  point  with  him.  He  knew  that 
the  Government  stood  in  great  need  of  his 
skilled  technicians.  Many  of  the  men 
wished  to  volunteer  for  special  service. 
The  wives  of  others  were  complaining  that 
the  neighbors  were  calling  their  husbands 
"slackers."  He  himself  believed  that  the 
executive  heads  of  the  company  were 
wrong.  Yet  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
convince  the  men  and  their  wives  that  the 
executive  order  was  wise  and  just.  He 
was,  consequently,  angry  at  his  superiors, 
angry  at  himself,  humiliated  by  his  posi- 
tion, and  full  of  exasperated  resentment  at 
the  whole  business.  All  of  this  he  was 
loyally  repressing.  It  was  apparent  only 
in  his  irritated  nose. 

"I  explained  to  him  what  I  thought  was 
the  matter,"  Dr.  X  continues.  "He  re- 
plied simply  that  the  theory  opened  a  new 
field  of  thought  to  him,  and  he  wished  to 
consider  it.     With  that,  he  left  me. 

"When  he  returned,  he  had  solved  his 
problem.  He  had  resigned  and  applied  for 
work  with  the  Government.  An  examina- 
tion showed  that  his  nose  was  already 
clearing  up.  I  ordered  him  to  take  a  rest, 
but  before  he  left  for  his  holiday,  his  nose 
had  cured. 

"Here  we  have  an  instinctive  anger- 
reaction  replying  automatically  to  the 
signal  of  interference  in  the  course  of 
moral  self  assertion.  If  the  whole  process 
had  occurred  in  the  conscious  mind,  the 
flush  of  irritation  would  have  been  ap- 
parent and  recognizable.  But  the  emo- 
tion had  been  repressed;  the  symptom  had 
been  split  from  it,  and  all  that  appeared 
in  consciousness  was  the  chronic  bodily 
irritation." 
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Valijfbrnia  Syi'up  oPFi^s 

All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
'California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna".    • 

Children's  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  muct  look  for  our 
lame, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 
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The 

Easy  Way 
On  Wash-Day 


Why  this  is  the  Best  Washer  for  you 


NEITHER  you  nor  any  other 
woman  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  washing  is  a  mighty 
disagreeable  household  task 
by  the  "wash-tub  and  wash-board" 
method.  Most  women  are  keenly 
interested  in  finding  some  mechanical 
aid  that  will  remove  this  most  objec- 
ttonable  of  drudgeries.  That  is  why 
so  many  Canadian  housewives  have 
come  to  us  as  the  result  of  our  claim 
that  we  have  the  machine  that  answers 
the  "wash"  problem  completely.  The 
"1900"  Gravity  Washer  will  save  you 
all  the  work  of  washing;  It  does  away 
writh  all  the  drudgery  of  the  back- 
breaking  rubbing.  It  washes  clean. 
because  the  hot  soap-suds  are  driven 
right  through  the  clothes  until  they  are 
thoroughly  clean.  And  it  does  not  wear 
or  tear  the  clothes;  they  are  firmly  held 
while  the  tub  and  water  are  in  motion. 


The  finest  linens  and  laces  or  blankets 
come  out  of  the  " "  1 900' '  Gravity  Washer 
without  having  been  strained  or 
stretched — without  frayed  edges  or 
broken   buttons. 

The  "1900"  Gravity  is  operated 
with  an  ease  you  will  marvel  at. 
Gravity  is  the  basic  reason  for  its  ease 
of  operation.      A  child  can  run  it. 

"Does  it  wash  with  speed?"  you  will 
ask.  The  "1900"  Gravity  Washer 
takes  just  six  minutes  to  wash  a  tub 
full  of  very  dirty  clothes. 

Of  great  importance,  too,  is  the 
lasting  quality  of  this  "1900"  Gravity. 
The  tub  (detachable,  by  the  way)  is 
made  of  Virginia  White  Cedar,  bound 
together  with  heavy  galvanized  steel 
hoops  that  will  not  rust,  break  or  fall 
off.  The  "1900"  Gravity  is  built  for 
service;  i  t  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Thousands  of  Canadian  ■women  have  w^ritten  to  let  us 
know  what  a  genuine  help  the  "1900"  Gravity  is  to  them. 
A  New  Brunswick  woman  says  about  hers: 

"I  enclose  payment  in  full  for  washing  machine  and 
wringer.  I  am  very,  much  pleased  with  the  washer.  It 
is  the  best    I  have  seen.      It  makes  wash-day  a  pleasure." 

"1900"  GRAVITY  WASHER 

If  you  are  interested,  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  There's  a  book  about 
the    '1900'    Gravity  Washer,  which  we  will  send  to  you  if  you  will  ask  for  it. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  washers — machines  that  operate  by  Hand,  Engine 
Power,  Water  Power  and  Electric  Motor.  And  we  have  descriptive  literature  on 
each  of  them.  So  when  you  write,  state  which  you  are  particularly  interested 
in— and  ask  about  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

365A    YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 


ONLY  TABLETS  MARKED 
"BAYER"   ARE   ASPIRIN 


Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross" 


The  name  "Bayer"  is  the  thumb-  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which 
print  of  genuine  Aspirin.  It  posi-  contains  proper  directions  for  Cold.s. 
tively  identifies  the  only  genuine  Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neu- 
Aspirin,— the  Aspirin  pre.scribed  by  ralgia.  Lumbago,  Rheumatism,  Neuri- 
physicians  for  over  nineteen  years  and  tis,  Joint  Pains,  and  Pain  Generally. 
now  made  in  Canada,  \      Tin   boxes   of    12    tablets  '"cost   but 

Always  buy  an  unbroken  package  \  a  few  cents.  Larger  "Bayer"  packages. 
Tiexe  is  only  one  Aspirin— "Bayer"— You  must  say  "Bayer" 

Aspirin  i3  thp  trade  mark  (-registered  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
acotlcacidester  of  Sallcyllcacid.  While  It  is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  against  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Comnany 
•win  be  stamped  with  their  general   trade  mark,   the   "Bayer  Cross" 


Lenin,  His  Life  and  His  Policy 

Short  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Dictator  and  a 
Summary  of  His  Doctrines. 


TN  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  peace  of 
•'■  some  kind  being  patched  up  in  the  near 
future  with  the  Russian  Revolutionists,  a 
writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  considers 
the  time  opportune  for  a  review  of  the 
character  and  philosophy  of  the  man  who 
may  fittingly  be  described  not  only  as  the 
creator  of  Bolshevism»in  Russia,  but  also 
the  virtual  inspirer  and  fountain  head  of 
a  movement  which  has  penetrated  into 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
He  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Lenin's  life, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Vladimir  Ilyitch  Ulianoff,  or,  as  he  is 
generally  known,  Lenin,  was  born  at 
Simbirsk  on  the  Volga  on  April  10th,  1870. 
His  father  was  a  State  Councillor,  and 
Lenin  himself  was  therefore  a  "hereditary 
nobleman."  Brought  up  in  the  Orthodox 
faith,  the  young  Lenin  was  educated  at  the 
Simbirsk  Gymnasium,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  entered  the  Kazan  University. 
In  1887  his  father  died,  and  his  mother, 
who  had  a  small  estate  in  the  Kazan 
Government,  received  a  State  pension. 
In  the  same  year  Lenin  himself  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  of  Kazan  and 
forbidden  to  reside  within  the  town  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  a  political 
demonstration  organized  by  the  Uni- 
versity students.  In  the  same  year,  too, 
his  brother  Alexander  was  executed  as  one 
of  the  conspirators  in  a  terroristic  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition 
to  this  brother,  another  brother,  Dmitri, 
was  placed  under  police  supervision  at 
Podolsk  in  the  Government  of  Moscow. 
In  fact,  the  whole  family,  in  spite  of  the 
father's  official  position,  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  imbued  with  violent  revolu- 
tionary sentiments.  Lenin's  sister  Maria 
was  a  member  of  the  Russian  Social- 
Democratic  Party,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  came  into  collision  with  the 
Russian  police  on  account  of  her  political 
beliefs.  Another  sister,  Anna,  was  wedded 
to  a  political  suspect,  while  Lenin  himself 
married  a  political  exile. 

In  1891  Lenin  entered  the  Petrograd 
University,  qualified  in  law,  and,  although 
he  never  practised,  became  an  "assistant 
barrister."  It  was  at  this  stage  of  his 
career  that  he  first  began  writing  Socialist 
articles  for  the  subterranean  Press.  In 
1895  he  made  the  first  of  his  many  journeys 
abroad,  where  he  came  into  contact  with 
Plechanoff,  the  "father  of  Russian  Social- 
Democracy,"  and,  like  Lenin  himself,  a 
pure  Russian  of  noble  birth.  In  1896 
Lenin  returned  to  Russia  and  was  again 
arrested  by  the  secret  police  on  account  of 
his  Socialistic  activities  amongst  the 
Petrograd  workmen.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  exiled  for  three  years  to  Siberia 
and  completed  his  sentence  in  the  cold 
confines  of  the  Yenisei  Government.  On 
the  expiry  of  his  time  he  was  forbidden 
to  live  in  either  of  the  Russian  capitals, 
in  any  university  town,  or  in  any  industrial 
district.  He  therefore  went  abroad  again. 
From  this  date  until  his  return  to  Russia 
through  Germany  in  the  notorious  "sealed 
wagon"  in  the  winter  of  1917  his  whole 
life  was  passed  in  plotting  against  Tsarism 
abroad  and  in  secret  visits  to  Russia  to 
collect  money  and  to  examine  on  the  spot 
the  revolutionary  situation  inside  Russia 
itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Lenin  was  already  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  Russian  Social- 
Democratic  Party,  and  by  the  summer  of 
19C3  he  had  so  far  established  his  position 
as  to  be  able  to  challenge  his  former 
teachers  on  questions  of  policy  and  or- 
ganization, and  to  create  a  party  of  his 
own  which,  after  the  formal  split  in  the 
Russian  Social-Democratic  Party,  was  to 
be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  years  from  1903  until  1914  were  spent 
abroad,  and  included  visits  to  most  of  the 
European  capitals,  including  London, 
with  at  least  one  visit  to  his  native  coun- 
try. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Lenin,  together  with  Zinovieff,  was  living 
in  Galicia,  a  favorite  resort  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
began    again    with    renewed   energy   that 


work  of  revolutionary  propaganda  which 
was  later  to  reap  its  full  harvest  in  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  October,  1917. 

In  Lenin's  personal  appearance  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  even  faintly  a  resemb- 
lance to  the  superman.  In  the  records  of 
the  old  Tsarist  secret  police  he  is  described 
as  follows:  "Short  of  stature,  thick-set, 
with  short  neck  and  round,  red  face; 
his  moustache  and  beard  he  has  shaved: 
nose  slightly  turned  up,  piercing  eyes, 
bald  with  high  forehead;  nearly  always 
carries  on  his  arm  a  waterproof  cape: 
constantly  changes  his  head-gear  from  a 
sheepskin-fur  hat  to  a  Finnish  cap  of 
English  tweed  with  a  peak  like  a  jockey's: 
walks  with  a  firm  gait."  Except  that 
to-day  he  wears  a  brownish  moustache 
and  a  short,  stubbly  beard,  and  that  his 
forehead  is  deeply  wrinkled,  the  descrip- 
tion does  credit  to  the  photographic 
accuracy  of  the  police  official  who  made  it. 

At  the  first  glance  Lenin  strikes  one  as 
an  insignificant-looking  little  man  who 
would  not  hurt  the  proverbial  fly.  Unlike 
Trotsky,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Lenin  '.s 
facial  expre.ssion  to  suggest  his  connection 
with  a  party  which  fias  earned  undying 
notoriety  for  the  cruelty  and  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  its  methods.  Lenin  is  always 
smiling,  always  good-humored.  He  never 
loses  his  temper,  and  in  the  many  crises 
through  which  he  has  passed  his  admirable 
self-control  has  been  one  of  his  greatest 
assets.  His  methods  are  not  in  any  way 
dictatorial,  and  yet  there  is  something  in 
those  steely-grey  eyes  that  suggests  su- 
preme power,  something  in  that  quizzing, 
half-contemptuous,  half-smiling  look  which 
speaks  of  boundless  self-confidence  and 
conscious  superiority.  If  within  the  inner 
councils  of  his  Government  he  suggests 
rather  than  commands,  so  much  is  he  a 
dictator  of  the  intellect  that,  as  Mr. 
Ransome  has  well  said,  his  weli-reasoned 
advice  is  far  more  compelling  to  his  fol- 
lowers than  any  command.  His  private 
life,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  completely 
blameless,  and  even  his  worst  enemies  have 
been  unable  to  deny  the  simplicity  and 
almost  austere  frugality  of  his  daily 
wants.  His  personal  courage  is  beyond 
question.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  fanatic, 
sublimely  conscious  of  the  infallibility 
of  his  doctrine  and  of  the  cause  which  he 
has  championed. 

*         *         *         * 

_  Although  Lenin's  programme  is  essen- 
tially a  militant  one,  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  is 
preparing  a  military  machine  to  enforce 
Bolshevism  in  other  countries.  He  t>e- 
lieves  implicitly  that  world-revolution  on 
Bolshevik  lines  is  inevitable,  and  that  to- 
day it  is  almost  within  sight  in  every 
country.  He  believes,  too,  that  this 
revolution  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
armed  force  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
the  Bolsheviks  themselves  employ.  But 
while  he  spares  no  effort  to  popularize 
these  methods  in  other  countries  and  to 
denounce  those  Socialists  who  disapprove- 
of  these  methods;  while,  too,  he  has 
created  in  opposition  to  the  second  Inter- 
national a  third  International  of  his  own 
which  is  committed  to  his  programme  of 
violent  civil  war,  he  certainly  does  not 
entertain  any  idea  of  embarking  on  a 
campaign  of  revolutionary  conquest  in 
other  countries,  although  in  his  programme 
he  does  not  exclude  tlie  possibility  of  ex- 
tending armed  help  to  the  struggling 
proletariat  abroad.  He  believes  pro- 
foundly, however,  in  the  international 
proletariat,  but,  if  the  masses  in  other 
countries  fail  him,  he  is  not  so  rash  as  to 
suppose  that  in  that  event  military  action 
on  his  part  can  remedy  matters.  Time, 
he  believes,  is  on  his  side.  He  can  afford 
to  be  patient.  Lenin,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
being  so  doctrinaire,  is  an  astute  and  far- 
seeing  politician  who  has  frequently  to 
exercise  a  much-needed  restraint  over  the- 
revolutionary  exuberance  of  his  more  im- 
patient colleagues.  He  is  the  Pabius 
Cunctator  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the  supreme 
prophet,  to  use  his  own  expression,  of 
"tacking  and  tacking  again.'-'  And  just 
as  during  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations 
he  counselled  peace  with  Germany — 
a  peace  which,  he  carefully  explained  to  his 
followers,  was  to  be  only  a  breathing- 
space,  so  for  months  past  he  has  advo- 
cated  peace   with   the  Entente. 
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TITHAT    changes    and    improvements;; 

'  ^  will  be  brought  about  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  motor  car  within  the  next  five 
or  ten  years?  This  question  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  forecast  by  George  W.  Sutton, 
Jr.,  in  Collier's.  He  also  indulges  in 
speculation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
more  distant  future — crossing  the  con- 
tinent on  10  to  25  gallons  of  fuel — ordinary 
speeds  of  100  to  150  miles  an  hour — and 
other  dreams  such  as  those  of  Jules  Verne, 
most  of  which,  as  he  points  out,  came  true. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  his  ideas: 

Let  us  star-gaze  a  bit  into  the  really 
near  future  and  see  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen during  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 
We  can  see  these  probabilities  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 

It  will  be  a  period  of  gradual  evolution 
of  existing  practices,  with  changes  im- 
portant and  vital,  but  not  necessarily 
revolutionary.  Motor-car  design  is  on  a 
less  experimental  basis  now  so  far  as  the 
main  essentials  and  general  layout  of  the 
motor  car  are  concerned,  and  where  im- 
provements are  made  they  will  be  of  a 
kind  not  so  quickly  appreciated  by  the 
buyer  of  a  car,  although  just  as  important 
to  him  as  anything  yet  done.  For  example 
it  was  a  big  development  when  the  six- 
cylinder  motor  first  came  out;  another 
spectacular  step  was  taken  when  the  eights 
and  the  twelves  appeared  on  the  scene. 
But  now  we  are  past  those  major  changes 
— we  are  entering  on  the  period  of  re- 
finements. For  instance,  engineers  will  be 
giving  increasing  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  carburetor  to  cope  with  the 
heavier  fuel  of  to-day.  They  will  do  great 
things  in  this  direction.  They  must. 
But  the  buyer  will  appreciate  it  only 
mildly. 

Undoubtedly  the  quantity  car  manu- 
facturer is  paying  more  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  his  product  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Better  finish,  and  a  proper 
regard  for  fit  of  the  parts,  have  resulted  in 
the  average  stock  car  looking  more  like  a 
custom-built  model  than  ever  before. 
Doors  shut  with  a  better  fit  and  there  are 
no  quarter-inch  cracks  between  their 
edges  and  the  body  openings. 

Upholstery  in  almost  every  case  is  of  a 
better  quality  than  in  the  past  and  cushions 
are  so  built  that  they  will  not  "settle" 
after  a  few  weeks'  use.  There  really  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  construction 
of  motor-car  cushions — due  to  the  use  of 
main  and  auxiliary  springs,  the  placing  of 
each  in  a  separate  pocket  of  heavy  cloth 
so  that  it  will  not  get  out  of  line  and  sag — 
and  in  other  details.  But  since  these 
improvements  are  not  seen,  most  of  us 
give  little  thought  to  them. 

Many  of  the  high-class  bodies  are  de- 
signed with  much  thought  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  user.  There  are  special 
cabinets  in  some  bodies  for  the  jack,  the 
tools,  and  the  side-curtain  fittings.  In- 
built locks  for  the  doors  and  for  various 
parts  of  the  mechanism  are  placed  on 
many  of  the  new  cars.  Devices  that  make 
it  easy  to  Aim  the  headlights  or  to  throw 
the  rays  of  light  downward  when  passing 
other  cars  are  mounted  on  the  steering 
column  in  several  popular  makes.  Nearly 
every  car  now  is  offered  with  some  kind  of 
dimming  lenses  for  the  headlights.  The 
manufacturers  are  simplifying  this  prob- 
lem for  the  owner. 

The  aim  to-day  is  to  make  the  motor  car 
as  fine  and  as  complete  a  product  as  in- 
genuity and  resourcefulness  can  make  it. 
Everything  imaginable  is  done  to  antici 
pate  the  wants  of  the  exacting  public, 
not  by  tacking  on  this  or  that  gimcrack 
which  might  possibly  be  of  advantage, 
but  by  incorporating  such  conveniences  as 
have  been  tried  out  thoroughly  and  found 
to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  man  who 
drives  a.r\A  those  who  ride  with  him. 

In  the  mechanical  features  of  the  1920 
car  perhaps  the  one  thing  that  stands  out 
as  having  received  most  attention  is  the 
carburetion  system.  Recognizing  that  the 
modern  car  must  handle  efficiently  heavier 
fuels  than  heretofore,  nearly  every  motor 
shows  evidence  of  deep  thought  on  this 
matter.     Manifolds  are  provided  with  hot 


V,  1 1  ■.  ';  1  • )  1 T 1  which  the  gas  must  pass 
on  its  way  to  the  cylinders,  in  order  that 
it  may  vaporize  better.  Carburetors  have 
been  altered  to  work  better  with  this  less 
volatile  material;  and  the  result  is  that, 
although  present-day  motor  fuel  is  far 
from  the  kind  of  stuff  we  used  to  buy, 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  heat  required  for 
its  efficient  combustion  is  concerned,  the 
carburetion  system  has  been  so  improved 
that  the  motorist  knows  very  little  of  the 
worries  of  the  engineer.  To  put  it 
differently,  the  carburetion  system  has 
been  carried  forward  in  step  with  the 
lowering  of  the  volatility  of  the  fuel. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  a  safe  prediction  for 
the  future  that  the  motor-car  engineer  will 
meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the 
fuel  situation.  He  is  at  work  constantly, 
never  satisfied  with  the  advances  he  has 
made.  If  anything,  he  has  overtaken  the 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  motor  fuel 
and  to-day  the  motor-car  engine  works 
more  efficiently  on  the  fuel  it  has  to  use 
than  did  the  engine  of  a  few  years  back  on  a 
much  lighter  grade. 

The  tendency  is  undeniably  toward 
the  plate  type  of  clutch.  Out  of  sixty- 
six  new  models  made  by  representative 
car  builders,  fifty-seven  have  some  form 
of  plate  or  disk  clutch,  while  only  nine 
retain  the  cone  type.  The  point  is 
that  the  cone  type  is  perhaps  just  as 
efficient  as  the  other,  but  for  equal  smooth- 
ness of  operation  it  must  be  Ijetter  made 
and  is  more  costly  than  the  modern  disk 
type.  Therefore  it  would  appear  to  have 
no  advantage  over  the  disk,  and  several 
disadvantages  from  the  production  stand- 
point. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
methods  of  maintaining  the  space  un- 
der the  hood  or  the  cooling  water  at 
an  even  temperature  regardless  of  the 
outside  temperature.  This  is  done  either 
by  thermostatic  control  devices  similarin 
action  to  the  regulating  outfit  which 
maintains  an  even  temperature  in  the 
home  during  cold  weather,  or  it  is  accorn- 
plished  by  means  of  shutters  that  go  in 
front  of  the  radiator. 

A  rather  noticeable  tendency  iri  some 
quarters  is  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  conventional  running  boards  in  fa- 
vor of  an  individual  step  at  each  Aoov. 
Several  cars  have  come  out  with  these 
steps,  and  they  are  usually  individu- 
ally illuminated  by  a  light  set  flush  into 
the  apron  just  above. 

And  perhaps  you  have  notice(i  that  a 
great  deal  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  top.  It  is  a  much  more  substan- 
tially mounted  affair  than  heretofore. 
It  appears  with  bevel-plate  windows  in- 
stead of  celluloid,  and  in  general  comes 
nearer  to  being  in  keeping  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  car  than  in 
former  years. 

A  refinement  which  the  average  car 
owner  will  appreciate  is  the  tendency 
to  make  it  easier  to  lubricate  the  vari- 
ous parts.  One  or  two  makers  have  al- 
ready fitted  special  couplings  to  the 
various  grease  cups  on  their  chassis, 
and  provide  special  grease  guns  that 
are  easy  to  couple  to  these  cup  ends. 
By  thus  making  it  a  simpler  matter  to 
lubricate  the  hidden  parts,  there  is 
much  more  chance  of  the  chassis  re- 
ceiving needed  attention  at  intervals. 
Improvement  in  this  vital  feature  will 
be  continuous  and  radical. 

Looking  ahead  for  a  few  years,  it 
seems  probable  that  we  are  not  to  see 
any  very  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
motor  car  as  we  know  it.  There  will 
be  improvements  from  time  to  time 
for  the  industry  never  stands  still  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  1920  motor  car 
will  be  out  of  date  nearly  as  quickly  as 
the  models  of  a  few  years  back.  If 
you  bought  a  1912  model,  for  instance, 
there  were  so  many  improvements  in 
the  next  twelve  months  that  you  were 
really  out  of  date  with  your  1912  crea- 
tion as  compared  with  a  fellow  piloting 
a  1913  car.  You  felt  it,  too.  But  that 
isn't  going  to  be  the  case  from  now  on 
-  at  least,  a  1920  car  will  not  be  out  of 
date  inside  of  three  or  four  years. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure.  Weight 
is  going  to  be  cut  from  year  to  year, 
and  no  doubt  new  types  of  spring  sus- 
pension  will   come   to   the   front  so  that 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Dept.  202,  745  St.  Catherine  St..  W.  Montrea).  Can. 

Explain,  without  obliitathiK  me,  tiow  I  can  qualify  for  tho 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
nKI.FOTHIOAl-  KNdlNKFU 

Bli:ioctrle   I'lrlitlnr  aad  llff. 
Electric  Wiring 
Teleiirrtph  lLnginr«r 
I  Telephone  Work 

^MKnuNKjAL  f,m;inrbu 

Mdchanlfftl   Ptnftsmiii 

M«(>hlii«i  Nhor  I'rBcttee 

Toolmaker 

Gan  Engine  Operating 

CIVIL  engini:kr 

NiirveTlnr    mnd  URppinr 

UINK  KOUKHANorKNtiMt 

SrATIONiKT  KNfllNRKU 

Marine  Fnglnear 
TShlp  Draflsman 
"AKCHITECT 

(!ontri^etor  and  Hnlldcr 

Arobllcvtnral  OraftavBu 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Kogln^er 

l'l,i:MniN(lANIlHKlTINfi 
^  Sheet  Metalworker 
JTextlloOtaMftarerUosl. 

OHFMINT 

Mathematics 


SALKSMANSHIP 
AI>Vi  RTISING 
Whitlow  Trimmt-r 
Sliow   Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
IIJ.IJSTRATING 
Carrnonlng 

Kt'SINFSN  MAVAflRMKNT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stnn<iKraph«r  and  Ty^pht 
Ort.  Pub.  Acioiintant 
lUAIFIC  MANACKH 
ftaiiway  Accountant 
Coniniercinl  law 
GOOP   ENGLISH 
Teacher 

rommon  Hrlionl  ^nhfHnta 
Civil,    SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 

AinoMdiiirK  opKRATiNn 

Anin  llfpalrlnr 
Navigiilion        IPHpaiiUh 
AdKICtll.ilIRn  inrr»«fh 
Ponltrr  HablnK  lUltaliao 


Name — 

Pi^fipnt 
Occupation. 

8tra«t 

and  No. 


Clty_ 
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Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  Save 
Time,  Labor  and  Money 

A  building'  delivered  to  you  ready  for  easy  erection  and  immediate 
occupation  saves  you  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  and  eliminates  the 
worries  of  building;  also  reduces  the  cost  at  least  forty  per  cent.,  com- 
pared vith  the  pi-ice  you  would  have  to  pay  a  contractor. 

BRANTFORD 

Sectional  Buildings 

are  adapted  for  every  purpose.  The  Summer  Home  is  one  of  their  special 
uses.  Scores  of  owners  have  written  us  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  these  buildings. 

We  can  fill  orders  from  stock  immediately. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  come  to  you  complete.  Doors  are  in 
place,  windows  glazed,  etc.  Hardware,  screens,  screen  doors  and  shut- 
ters are  supplied.  The  sectional  units  facilitate  ready  erection  and 
extension. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  are  adapted  for  such  uses  as — 


WORKMEN'S    HOMES 
SUMMER   COTTAGES 
MISSION   BUILDINGS 
BOAT    HOUSES 
IMPLEMENT    SHEDS 
BANK    BUILDINGS 
EXHIBITION    BOOTHS 


SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 

FRESH  AIR  COTTAGES 

GARAGES 

ASSEMBLY   HALLS 

STORES 

RESIDENCES 


Write   for  our   booklet 

Our  handsomely  illustra  ed  booklet,  just  issued,  gives  complete  information 
on  these  buildings — write   for  one. 

SCHULTZ    BROS.   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 


Your  Hair  Needs  ''Danderine" 

Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "  Danderine"  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  '^Danderine" 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance.    Hurry,  Girls.' 


the  riding  qualities  of  the  car  of  1925 
may  far  surpass  those  of  our  present- 
day  cars.  Much  experimental  and  de- 
velopment work  is  being  done  by  the 
spring  makers,  and  the  results  so  far 
attained  are  far  in  advance  of  anything 
the  engineerjeven  dreamed  of  ten  years 
back. 

No  doubt  we  shall  see  changes  in  the 
styles  of  bodies  from  year  to  year.  That 
is  but  natural.  People  like  a  change, 
and  the  manufacturers  will  meet  that 
desire,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  lines 
cannot  be  much  more  graceful  nor  more 
in  harmony  with  the  best  in  design  than 
they  are  to-day. 

Really,  the  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future  is  for  nothing  sensational  at  all. 
The  public  will  continue  to  buy  the  con- 
servative and  good-looking  product  of 
the  wise  manufacturer  in  preference  to 
anything  freakish. 

There  is  a  very  perceptible  leaning 
toward  the  car  with  inclosed  drive,  es- 
pecially the  sedan  type  where  the  driver 
sits  in  the  same  compartment  with  the 
other  passengers.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  predicting  a  great  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duction of  touring  cars  in  favor  of  sedans. 
This  movement  is  already  taking  place, 
and  within  the  limit  we  have  set,  five  to 
ten  years,  it  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  to 
see  the  disappearance  of  the  touring  car  as  a 
stock  model.  Nor  would  any  extras 
be  issued  by  the  papers  if  the  heavy, 
expensively  operated  limousine  should 
pass  into  history  before  the  light  sedan 
with  an  adjustable  plate  glass  to  exclude 
the  driver  when  desired. 

But  what  of  the  future  car — the  car 
of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  hence? 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation;  one  in 
which  we  may  all  indulge  freely. 

The  car  of  the  future,  if  it  is  still  an 
automobile  as  we  know  it,  which  the 
writer  doubts,  will  be  much  lighter  than 
anything  of  the  kind  we  know  now.  It 
will  give  a  new  conception  of  road  com- 
fort; the  worst  roads  will  be  smoothed 
out  into  a  perfect  surface  for  occupants 
of  the  future  vehicle.  Motors  will  be 
refined  to  the  point  where  they  will  de- 
liver to  the  rear  wheels  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  power  in  the  fuel  in  the 
form  of  rotative  effort.  The  wastage  of 
to-day — the  large  percentage  of  energy 
that  passes  out  in  the  exhaust — will  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  for  a  given 
amount  of  power  output,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  present  gallon- 
age  of  fuel  will  be  consumed.  In  other 
words,  is  it  too  much  of  a  dream  to  think 
of  a  car  crossing  the  continent  on  say, 
10  to  25  gallons  of  fuel?  That  fuel  may 
not  be  the  stuff  we  know  as  motor  fuel — 
it  may  be  a  synthetic  fluid  of  highly  con- 
centrated form — it  may  be  an  entirely  new 
chemical  combination  as  yet  unknown 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  motive  power, 
but  it  will  be  a  cheap  product  and  one  that 
will  work  to  utmost  advantage  in  the 
future  engine.  Even  now  the  Govern- 
ment mail  planes  are  using  Liberty  fuel 
(industrial  alcohol). 

Our  future  car  will  perhaps  be  shod 
with  tires  capable  of  many  times  the 
wear  of  our  tires  to-day.  They  may  be 
of  a  puncture-proof  type,  very  resilient, 
yet  possessed  of  now  unknown  wear- 
resisting  ability.  Possibly  they  will  not 
even  be  made  of  rubber — who  can  tell? 
In  twenty  years  we  may  have  a  net- 
work of  underground  or  overhead  roads 
for  motor  cars  only.  This  is  suggested 
by  the  thought  that  our  modern  car  is 
a  slow  vehicle  indeed  as  compared  with 
a  future  car  capable  of  making  100  to 
150  miles  an  hour.  We  will  think  noth- 
ing of  such  speeds — they  will  mean  no 
discomfort  because  the  spring  suspen- 
sion— or  perhaps  it  will  be  pneumatic — 
will  be  such  that  no  bouncing  will  occur 
in  the  body. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  great 
scientific  possibilities.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  having  wild  dreams  concerning 
our  future  method  of  road  transporta- 
tion. Likewise  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  have  them  if  we  want  to. 
Jules  Verne  had  them  and  most  of  his 
came  true. 

The  telephone,  the  wireless,  the  phono- 
graph, the  motion  picture,  the  trolley 
car,  and  dozens  of  other  revolutionary 
inventions  are  well  within  our  mem- 
ories. The  motor  car  is  almost  the  baby 
of  the  lot.  Why  should  we  suppose  that 
the  future  holds  no  inventions  which 
will  supersede  some  or  all  of  these  things, 
including  the  automobile?  But  we  must 
say,  as  a  parting  shot,  if  the  motor  car  is 
the  baby  of  the  lot,  it  is  some  baby. 


Listen  to  Marion  Davies. 

^^Hyg!o  packages  are  to  handy  to  carty  'when 
tra-velin^^  and  they  do  their  ivork  so  satisfat- 
tori/y  I  luould  not  he  ivithout  one." 


v%^aW!iSxwsl)c 


■e  Outfit,  con- 
1  fuhsh  Cake. 
emery  board. 


The  public  likes  Marion  Davirs.  An  atmosphere  of 
charm,  simplicity  and  beauty  surrounds  her  that  endears 
her  to  us  all.  Like  all  stafe  and  screen  stars,  she  knows 
what  toilet  and  manicure  preparations  best  preser^'e  and 
heighten  her  charms — her  judgment  is  an  exftrr  one.  1  o 
keep  her  nails  pretty  and  attractive  Marion  Davie»  uses 

HYGLO 

2IanicuYeRrepara[ions 

They  give  the  perfect  manicure—no  hangnails,  no  cu- 
ticle cutting,  no  irritation.  Simple,  efficient  and  sure — 
and  put  up  in  such  convenient  boxes  that  they  are  ideal 
traveling  companions. 

Start  today!    fiet  the  IfyRlo   Complete   Manici. 
taininK  Hp«lo  Cuticle  Remover  and  Nail  Beach.  Ni 
Nail  Polmh  Paste.  Pink.    Nail   White,    flexible   file, 
oranKc  stick  nnd  absorhent  cotton 
i  n  an  attractive  Ik>x,  as  illustrat- 
ed below,  for  $1.50. 

Hyprlo  Manicure  Preparations 
are  sold  individiially  at  leadinff 
Arasg  and  department  stores  at 
35c  to  f>5c. 

To  enable  yoa  to  try  llytrlo 
preparations,  wo  will  mail  you 
small  samples,  upon  receipt  of 
10  cents  In  coin. 

GRAF  BROS.,  Inc. 

Ill  West  24Ui  St..  New  York 

Harold  F.  Ritchie&Co.,Inc. 

Selling  jigents 
171  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  and 
10  McCaui St., Toronto, Can. 


IMTWTgTMTMIIdiiarBTimMIMIWI 

'Cmmtngjor/Tutliorship 

HoWio  Write,  WKdrto  Wrilc. 
and  Where  \o  sell .  i 

CuttiVtrfe  your  mind.  Dcv'clop   I 
^urlilcrary  ^ifts-Masl^cr  Ikg 
m-J  of  sctf-e.Vpressioti. Make 
your  spar*?  time  proftJnble. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
V/riting,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  tor  •tone*  and 
article*  written  mostly  in  spare  time— "play  work."  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   licr  first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is  averagine   over  $75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  yjsung  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writtr'a  Library,  IJ  volumes:  descnpiive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  Th*  Writrr't  Monthly,  the  lead- 
int.  maeazm>?  for  liierjry  workers;  sample  copy  10  cents,  annual 
subscnpuon  $2.00.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  ofler  a 
manuscript  criticism  Service, 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PUatt  Addi 

Xne  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.   87    Sprimjftcld,Mass. 

ESTA0I.1SHED  laST  iMCORPORATtp    lOo* 


Dr.EsenWein. 


Are  You 
Self-Conscious 

Embarrassed  in  company?  Let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  overcome  these  troubles  and  acquire 
poise,  confidence,  assurance  and  a  magnetic  per- 
sonality.    Address 

THE  VERITAS  SCIENCE  INSTITUTE 
1400    Broadway  Desk   21  New   York 


Advertising  Section — 


MacLean's    Magazine 
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CREATE 
EXPORT 
BUSINESS 


Last  fall  a  large  firm  of  British 
importers  in  London,  England, 
wrote  "Canadian  Grocer"  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  names  of 
packers  of  a  certain  line  of 
goods  in  Canada.  This  was 
done  together  with  sending 
them  copy  of  the  paper  and 
some  general  information  on 
conditions  in  this  country. 

Last  week  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  British 
importing  firm:  "You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  asking  you  some  time 
ago  for  information  for  pack- 
ers of and  you  referring  us 

to   the    people,     we     were 

able  to  place  orders  with  that 
firm  within  a  few  months  to 
the  extent  of  £72,000." 

This  indicates  the  prestige  of 
the  Macl^ean  specialized  busi- 
ness papers  throughout  the 
world.  Many  firms  tell  us  they 
have  made  connections  with 
foreign  importers  in  many 
countries  through  their  adver- 
tising in  one  or  other  of  these 
papers.  The  development  of 
Canadian  export  trade  in  this 
way  means  much  to  Canada. 

We  have  offices  in  the  chief 
centres  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Business  men  are  continually 
referring  other  business  men  to 
US  for  general  information.  In 
addition  to  reaching  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  in  Canada, 
our  papers  have  a  great  power 
in  extending  the  field  for  Canad- 
ian manufacturers. 

Get  in  touch  with  any  one  of 
the  following  specialized  busi- 
ness papers  in  which  you  are 
interested : 

Canadian  Grocer 

Hardware  and  Metal 

Canadian  Machinery 

Druggists'   Weekly 

Dry    Goods    Review 

Men's  Wear  Review 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

Sanitary  Engineer 

Canadian     Motor,     Tractor     A 

Implement  Trade  Journal 
Power   House 
Canadian   Fonndryman 
Marine    Engineering 
Printer  &   Publisher 


MACLEAN 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Boaton, 

Vancouver,  N«w  York,  Chicafo, 

London,  Ens- 


Tribute  to  Lord  Haig 

.'Ih     Appreciation    of    the    British 
Commander-in-Chief's 

LORD  HAIG  has  latelyjissued  in  book 
form  the  Despatches  sent  by  him  from 
the  front  from  December,  1915,  till  April, 
1919.  These  Despatches  illuminate,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  daily  progress  of  the 
war  during  its  last  three  and  half  years. 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  commenting  upon  the  Despatches, 
pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief's  courage  and  ten- 
acity.   He  says: 

Lord  Haig  republishes  these  historic 
documents  "as  a  tribute  to  the  valor  of 
the  British  soldier  and  the  character  of  the 
British  nation."  They  were  written  to 
tell  the  nation  all  that  could  be  told  from 
time  to  time  without  helping  the  enemy. 
"That  the  account  given  in  these  Des- 
patches is  so  frank  and  full  speaks  very 
highly  for  the  steadfast  patriotism,  good 
sense,  and  equanimity  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  our  Empire,  to  whom  at  all 
times  the  truth  could  be  told.  The  long 
series  of  glorious  actions,  related  all  too 
briefly  in  their  pages,  bear  equal  testimony 
■to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  all  ranks  of 
the  British  Armies,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  too  widely  known."  Thus  writes  the 
author  of  the  Despatches,  and  with  a 
commendable  generosity  he  places  the 
credit  of  the  historical  value  of  these 
documents,  so  extraordinarily  accurate 
and  so  full  of  vision,  on  the  wonderful 
machinery  devised  for  the  daily,  hourly 
collection    and    collaboration    of    events. 

Lord  Haigwrote  for  a  world,  and  in  these 
documents  he  reveals  the  cause  of  the 
confidence  that  he   never  failed  to  feel. 

To  the  French  edition  of  these  De- 
spatches Marshal  Foch  has  contributed  a 
preface,  and  the  preface  is  given  in  this 
edition  in  English,  and  also  in  the  original 
FVench.  '  Marshal  Foch  can  say  things 
that  really  complete  Lord  Haig's  story, 
and  he  says  them  very  frankly.  Of  the 
text  he  writes:  "Written  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  the  truth  and  scrupulously 
exact  to  the  smallest  details,  these  reports 
are  distinguished  by  their  unquestionable 
loftiness  and  breadth  of  view."  They 
describe  the  great  instrument  of  war, 
but  they  cannot  describe  the  hand  that 
wielded  it.  Marshal  Foch  says  that  the 
British  Higher  Command  was  always 
"capable  of  .dominating  the  situation  and 
controlling  the  turn  of  events."  At  every 
stage  "both  Higher  Command  and  Staffs 
proved  more  than  equal  to  their  tasks." 
Marshal  Foch,  in  his  final  estimate,  pays 
the  British  forces  a  tribute  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.     He  writes: 

"Never  at  any  time  in  history  has  the 
British  Army  achieved  greater  results  in 
attack  than  in  this  unbroken  offensive, 
lasting  116  days,  from  the  18th  of  July 
to  the  11th  of  November.  The  victory 
gained  was  indeed  complete,  thanks  to  the 
excellence  of  the  commanders  of  armies, 
corps  and  divisions,  thanks,  above  all, 
to  the  unselfishness,  to  the  wise,  loyal 
and  energetic  policy  of  their  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  made  easy  a  great  combina- 
tion, and  sanctioned  a  prolonged  and 
gigantic  effort.  Was  it  not  the  insight  of 
an  experienced  and  enlightened  Com- 
mander which  led  him  to  intervene  as  he 
did  with  his  own  Government  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1918,  and  with  the  Allied 
Governments  assembled  at  Doullens  on  the 
26th,  to  the  end  that  the  French  and 
British  Armies  might  at  once  be  placed 
under  a  single  command,  even  though  his 
personal  position  should  thereby  suffer? 
In  the  events  that  followed  did  he  not 
prove  that  he  was  above  all  anxious  to 
anticipate  and  move  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  Allied  plan  framed  by  the 
new  Supreme  Command?" 

The  estimate  of  Lord  Haig  and  his 
subordinates  will  long  be  borne  in  mind 
here.  It  is  generous  and  it  is  just,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  those  powers 
which  enabled  the  greatest  of  all  Com- 
manders known  to  history,  for  so  Marshal 
Foch  is  conceived  to  be,  to  utilize  the 
materials  at  his  command,  and  secure  a 
victory  which  saved  civilization  from  the 
greatest  danger  thai  has  threatened  it 
since  the  days  when  the  Turks  were  ham- 
mering at  the  gates  of  Vienna. 


Discovery  of  the  Way  the   Flu 
Germ  Works 

Simple^Practice  Will  Render  It  Harmless 

By  Chas.  A.  Percival,  M.D. 


"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth — 
you  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  goeth."  Neither  can  you 
tell  whence  the  Influenza  germs  come, 
or  where  you  are  likely  to  meet  them. 

Few  people  realize  how  amazingly  small 
they  are.  Suppose  you  were  to  start  to 
count  just  the  germs  that  could  be  got  into 
a  space  one  inch  each  way — say  a  teaspoon- 
ful — and  counted  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred a  minute,  without  stopping  to  eat  or 
sleep,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take 
to  complete  the  job?  Very  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  years.  Moreover,  once 
lodged  in  favorable  conditions  they  breed 
at  a  terrific  rate.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  each  germ  is  capable  of  increasing  to 
nearly  half  a  million  in  the  course  of  48 
hours.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  often  fail  to 
keep  the  germs  away  ?  They  can  penetrate 
almost  anywhere  and  are  carried  on  the 
lightest  breath  of  air.  They  can  be  carried 
and  ^read  by  anyone  who  goes  near  an 
influenza  case,  even  though  he  has  not 
taken  the  disease  himself.  They  can  be 
handed  to  you  with  your  change,  or  with 
the  lunch  you  take  at  the  counter  down 
town.  No  one  ca»  he  sure  of  escaping  con- 
tact with  them. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  avoid  them.  For- 
tunately, they  are  only  harmful  when 
favorable  conditions  are  provided,  and  re- 
cent investigations  into  the  nature  of  the 
germ  and  its  effects  have  shown  that  any- 
one who  adopts  a  certain  simple  practice 
can  feel  safe  at  all  times. 

These  investigations,  undertaken  by  a 
bacteriologist  of  Toronto,  discovered  that 
the  Influenza  germ  gets  in  its  work  only 
when  acting  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
more  or  three  other  varieties  of  germs.  Of 
itself  it  can  produce  at  the  worst  a  sneeze. 
When  it  joins  with  one  of  the  other  varie- 
ties illness  usually  results.  Should  it  join 
with  two  or  three  of  them  the  results  may 
be  dangerous,  or.  even  fatal.  The  influenza 
germ  itself  is  disseminated  as  indicated 
above.  The  other  three  are  found  in  the 
human  system,  and  it  is  not  until  the  Flu 
germ  joins  them  there  that  the  result* 
prove  serious. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  compel  un- 
natural diet  and  lack  of  exercise — habits 
that  are  very  different  from  what  nature 
intended.  A  horse,  for  example,  evacuates 
the  intestinal  contents  many  times  a  day — 
whenever  and  wherever  nature  calls.  The 
tseces  never  remain  in  its  bowels  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  In  the  case  of  men 
and  women,  on  the  contrary,  sedentary  life 
and  modern  food  have  induced — with  very 
few  exceptions — a  more  or  less  pronounced 
state  of  constipation.  The  fieces  are  re- 
tained for  many  hours,  and  often  for  days. 
The  walls  of  the  intestines  become  coated 
with  waste  matter,  which  coating  tends  to 
become  thicker  and  harder  and  more  per- 
manent as  time  goes  on.  So  detrimental 
is  this  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  illnesses 
that  doctors  have  to  deal  with  originate 
here.  And  so  well  are  its  dangers  recog- 
nized that  the  first  step  a  doctor  takes  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  bowels  of  his  patient 
are  cleansed.  Amongst  other  results  of  this 
unnatural  condition  an  ideal  breeding 
ground  for  perms  is  provided.  The  bac- 
teria that  abound  under  such  conditions 
include  the  three  varieties  that  aid  the 
influenza  germ  to  produce  such  disastrous 
effects. 

But  if  the  bowels  are  kept  clean  no 
lodging  place  is  afforded  for  bacteria.    Con- 


sequently, the  influenza  gena — eveo  whu> 
taken  into  the  system  —  passes  thiougfc 
harmlessly. 

Many  people  try  te  assist  nature  bj 
means  of  drugs.  But  te  the  use  td  Aragt 
there  are  very  strong  objectio»a.  Tkej 
do  not  assist;  they  force  Dature.  They 
weaken  the  intestinal  muaelee  an*  lewso 
the  vitality.  They  gradually  lose  tkab 
effect.  They  empty  but  de  not  eleaBBe 
You  would  not  wash  your  hands  hy  fw> 
ing  physic  over  them,  nor  wouU  y»u  pnrifj 
your  house  by  means  of  disinfectants  ealy, 
or  dust  your  furniture  with  sasitpapei 
Then  don't  scour  your  liver  with  dra^r 
unless  your  doctor  erdera   it. 

There  is  a  simple  and  very  mack  kettet 
way  of  keeping  the  intestiBes  clean,  anii 
that  is  by  means  of  the  Internal  Bath.  TSj 
people  who  follow  this  practice  can  f«« 
absolutely  safe  from  danger  of  influenin 
or  other  infection.  To  avoid  «1boo«co> 
tion  it  should  be  stated  that  a  hot  wa»wi 
enema  is  no  nwre  an  internal  bath  than  » 
bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner.  The  one  eflkdei* 
method  is  by  means  of  the  "J.Bl.  0»aaa*a^ 
It  is  simple,  too,  for  it  needs  only  wartt 
water,  and  a  child  could  underetand  all* 
use  it  without  fear  or  hurt  or  kreafcaee 
And  after  ite  use  the  system  Is  ••  cl«»» 
that  there  ia  no  possible  fear  of  lmfeot»» 
The  whole  matter  is  fully  explained  In  • 
book  called  The  What,  The  WTjy.  The  n«» 
of  the  Internal  Bath,  written  hy  the  »■ 
venter,  which  will  be  gladly  sen*  poet  fro. 
to  anvone  who  Will  send  Ms  er  her  JMJ 
and  addrees  to  Dr.  Chas.  A.  TyrreU,  SrfHk 
247.  Tyrrell  Building,  163  CoHefe  9lTo«t. 
Toronto.  _«  «w 

Security  from  infection  1»  only  o»«  **  *• 
reasons  for  using  the  Cascade.  9t»rnaiS«i 
of  the  bowel  contents,  and  weaWninr  •* 
the  intestinal  muscles  by  dro^,  lead  * 
increased  fermentation,  to  pntrefa«tloi»,  a»< 
to  the  formation  of  irritant  a»d  poi»om»» 
substances.  Such  poisons  are  rea£lly  a> 
sorbed  into  the  blood,  and  are  <«*•■*• 
unsuspected  cause  of  aches  an*  fmm 
pimples,  skin  blotches,  bad  complexion,  » 
general  lack  of  good  physical  eon««I»m^ 
sleeplessness,  and  a  feeMng  of  daH-ness  a»* 
fatigTie.  Most  of  the  men  and  w»»»e«  i» 
to-day  are  only  half  as  efBeient  as  «« 
could  be.  No  machine  in  the  world  wvaU 
keep  working  as  clogged  up  as  the  ^""^J 
body  usually  is.  Treat  your  body  as  w«B 
as  you  would  a  machine,  romembertne  t»^ 
anyone  who  lete  the  body  contlnne  to  tHW 
state  has  to  pay  for  it  event»«Tb>. 

It  can  all  be  avoided.  Clear  Iwad,  ««««• 
tongue,  active  muscles,  eood  eoBSi>Ji«l^^ 
vigorous  health,  long  life;  theoo  are  t* 
benefits  over  half  a  million  people  are  Ar- 
riving from  the  proper  systen*  o/  I»tor**) 
Bathing  by  means  of  Dr.  Tyrren's  ww- 
derful  invention,  The  J.  B.  L.  Ci«»«>* 
Wouldn't  YOU,  too,  hke  to  feel  teod  ALi 
the  time?  Then  Just  write  dowi  yo» 
address  and  send  it  now  to  Dr.  Tt"^ 
and  this  intereoting  and  in»tr««t»TO  »•*■ 
will  be  sent  you  by  return. 


DR.  CHAS.  A.  TYRRELL, 

Suite  247  Tyrrell  Bldg.,  18*  Cello**  tv, 
ToroBte. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "Tko  Wtarl 
The  Why,  The  Way,  of  InUnuil  »*tki»» 

Name 

Street  Addrese 

Town  or  City   


Are  You  Planning  a  Home  ? 

Thousands  of  people  arr  makiiiR  plana  for  the  home 
which  they  intend  to  build-in  the  near  future.  Are 
you  one  of  that  numlier?         WE  CAN  ASSIST  YOU 

by  supplying  Plans  and  Materials  to  bnibi  yoni 
Home  comi)Ictc  at  a  considerable  saving  tn  cost. 

Better  Homes  at  Lower  Cost 

Our  Nl'w  Catfiloguc — The  Open  Door  to  BETTER 
HOMES  AT  LOWER  COST  in  now  rcaJy.  It  contains  over  fifty  illustrntionii  of 
artistic  modern  Homes,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  interior  design  and  the  left, 
right  and  rear  elevations.  If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  Home,  this  book  will  give 
you  excellent  ;i(Ivicc  and  many  helpful  suggestions.  Write  to-day,  ask  lor  Cata- 
logue No.  04  A        It  will  be  send  free  to  every  intending  Home  BuiMer. 

The  Halliday  Company,  Limited    •    Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Devoted  to 
Home  Betterment 

rpROM  time  to  time  I  shall  use 
*  this  corner  to  talk  to  the 
thoughtful,  progressive  readers 
of  MacLean's  Magazine. 
If  you  are  interested  in  new 
ideas  for  serving  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  economical  salads 
and  desserts,  you  are  invited 
to  write  me  for  suggestions. 
Naturally,  we  will  talk  about 
the  wonders  of  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine,  its  endless  uses  and 
economy,  many  of  which,  per- 
haps, you  do  not  know. 

For  instance;  By  combining  a  can  of 
•almon  with  a  cupful  of  rice  and  a 
l«blc»poonfuI  of  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine — it  has  been  my  experience 
t&at  ihe  salmon  will  make  tw-ise  as 
many  servings  as  when  served  alone. 
Try  this  delicious  Salmon  and  Rice 
Loaf.  You  will  be  delighted  not  only 
with  Its  apipetizing  appearance  but 
with   Its   economical   features    as     well. 


SALMON  RICE  LOAF 

I    tablespoonful    of    Knox 

Sparkling   Gelatin* 
%    cupful  of  cold   water 
1   teaspoonful   of  salt 
%  teaspoonful   of  pepper 
1    can    of   salmon 
1  cupful  of  cooked   rioe 
%    cupful    of   milk 
1    tablespoonful   of  melted  butter 
Ifttrften   the  gelatine   in   the  cold   water   and 
^tssolre  hr  adding  the  hot  milk.     Add   the 
seasonings,    salmon,    rice    and   butter.     Pour 
bito   a  wet   mold    and   let   stand   until    set. 
"Hsis   may   be   served   cold    on    lettuce    as    a 
salad  or  witii  a  hot  tomato  satice  in  place  of 
meat  at  dinner 

Note:  Any  otittr  fish  or  meat  may  be  aseJ  in  place 
9f  tahnon. 

KNOX 
the  "4-to-r'  Gelatine 

Did  you  know  that  experts  call  Knox 
the  "4-to-l"  Gelatine?  That  is  be- 
cause it  goes  four  times  farther  than 
ready-pr»pared  packages  which  serve 
only  six  people,  compared  to  twenty- 
four  servings  which  you  get  from  one 
package  of  Knox. 

Special  Home  Service 
It  you  would  like  to  knoTV  how  to 
have  a  greater  variety  of  economical 
deseerts  and  salads  for  your  home 
table,  or  know  the  secret  of  making 
left-overs  into  new  and  attractive 
di&hcs,  write  me  for  my  recipe  books 
"Food  Economy"  and  "Dainty  Des- 
•erts,"  which  I  will  send  you  free 
If  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  your 
grocer 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

Dept.  C,   180  St.  Paul  St.  West,  MONTREAL 


KNOX 

■JPABKUNQ 


N'-' 


Pf 


Wherever 
a  recipe 
calls  for 
Gelatine — 
if  means 
KNOX" 


Qtl&T}*^^ 


r„:,.!sz_z».: 


This  packa^t 
contains  an 
enCthpe  of  purt 
Lemon  Flavor 
for  the  eon- 
otnience  of  the 
&uiy  housewife 


KNOX  1 
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The  Miracle  of  Physical  Training 

Some  Creeds  and  Practices  of  the  Somers  School 


THE  clubs  and  wands  and  dumbbells 
were  hung  along  the  walls  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  instructress  was 
conducting  a  girls'  class  in  modern  dancing. 
She  was  an  arresting  figure,  not  very  tall, 
demure  of  countenance,  dignified,  the  joy 
of  living  showing  in  every  movement. 
And  there  was  nothing  mechanical  in  the 
"step,  step,  side-close"  with  which  she  led 
the  circle  of  girls  swinging  around  the 
room.  There  was  grace,  rhythm,  spon- 
taneity in  her  carriage,  her  poise,  her  feet, 
which  moved  as  though  they  might  do 
several  things  on  their  own  account  be- 
tween beats. 

"Have  you  danced  all  your  life!?" 
someone  asked  her. 

"Oh  no!  I  was  brought  up  in  a  strict 
Methodist  home,  where  dancing  was 
scarcely  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  and  certainly  never  practised." 

"And  how  do  you  come  to  be  teaching 
it?" 

"It  came  rather  gradually.  I  began  by 
teaching  physical  culture  and  I  suppose 
the  reason  for  that  was  that  it  was  just 
naturally  in  me.  As  a  child  I  was  a 
tom-boy.  I  lived  on  a  farm,  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family,  and  from  the  time  I 
could  follow  my  brothers  about,  I  climbed 
trees,  and  rode  bare-back  and  did  about 
everything  else  that  they  did.  When  I 
came  to  Toronto  to  teach  school  I  started 
a  class  in  club-swinging.  It  began  with 
twelve  members  and  soon  grew  to  fifty. 
Then  I  went  into  teaching  physical  cul- 
ture, including  dancing,  with  the  Young 
Women's  Guild.  When  this  was  amal- 
gamated with  Y.W.C.A.  we  started  a 
school  of  our  own." 

There  was  no  particular  reason  of  course 
why  she  should  not  have  gone  on  teaching 
with  the  Y.W.C.A. — unless  perhaps  that 
the  teaching  of  dancing  was  not  so  general- 
ly approved  then  as  it  is  now. 

This  is,  briefly,  the  story  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Mrs.  Somers'  School  of  Physical 
Training,  now  fairly  well  known  over  the 
Dominion.  But  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
Since  the  school  was  or- 
ganized nine  years  ago 
the  classes  have  grown 
till  they  are  seriously 
handicapped  for  room, 
and  they  are  putting  up 
a  building  of  their  own. 
They  have  bought  the 
land  and  already  spent 
over  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  building,  the 
funds  being  raised  entire- 
ly through  their  own 
efforts,  by  fees,  and  en- 
tertainments. When  the 
building  is  finished  it 
should^fill   a  long-felt 


Verna  Wat«on.  a  pupil  of  the 
Somera  School,  in  the  dance 
"A  Call  to  Summer"  —  a  po»e 
showing  wonderful  balance  and 
control. 


want  in  the  city.  There  will  be 
a  swimming-pool  and  a  tea- 
room on  the  ground  floor,  a 
first  and  second  gymnasium 
floor,  one  of  which  may  be 
rented  for  dances,  sometimes, 
and  above  this  three  flats  of 
housekeeping  apartments  for 
business  girls.  In  addition  to 
this  venture,  the  Somers  School 
has  established  a  girls'  Club 
House  on  "the  island,"  the 
city's  popular  summer  resort. 
It  is  a  very  complete  affair  with 
tennis  courts  and  provision  for 
boating  and  all  the  natural  at- 
tractions that  belong  to  the 
island.  .  .  And  all  this  grew 
from  the  beginning  of  a  class  of 
twelve  pupils  in  club  swinging, 
and  a  woman's  vision  and  cour- 
age. 

BUT   it  isn't  altogether  the 
vision  or  the  courage  that 

has  carried  Mrs.  Somers  through 

the  difficulties  one  would  be 

sure  to  meet  in  an  accomplish- 
ment of  this  size.     She  is  an 

idealist  where  physical  training 

is  concerned — a  very  practical 

idealist  as  her  work  shows,  but 

an  idealist  nevertheless.     Her 

creed  might  read  something  like 

this:  Physical  culture  isn't  just 

a  series  of  exercises  to  build  up 

certain  sets  of  muscles;  it  is  a 

training  of  the  body  to  give 

poise,  grace,  beauty,  to  bring  it 

in  unconscious  subservience  to 

the  will,  and  in  an  age  of  arti- 
ficial   living    conditions   when 

many  people  are  denied  natural 

physical  exercise  in  a  normal 

way  to  conserve  the  health  or 

correct  certain  causes  of  ill- 
health,  even  to  correct  some 

physical  deformities.  In  the  last 

she  is  something  of  a  specialist, 
having  spent  some 
time  as  gymnasium 
director  in  an  orthopedic  hos- 
pital. 

"During  the  time  of  my  hos- 
pital work,  and  since  then."  she 
says,  "it  seems  as  though  al- 
most every  kind  of  physical 
weakness  or  deformity  has  been 
sent  to  me.  A  great  deal  of  our 
work  in  the  hospital  was  with 
cases  of  spinal  curvature  and 
flat  foot.  And  it  is  well  that 
every  mother  of  growing  chil- 
dren, and  every  school  teacher, 
should  know  that  the  majority 
of  spinal  curvatures  are  caused 
by  incorrect  sitting  at  school. 
Sometimes  the  height  of  the 
seat  or  desk  and  the  placing  of 
one  too  far  away  from  the  other 
is  responsible  for  the  trouble; 
sometimes  with  the  best  seat- 
ing arrangements  a  child  falls 
into  a  habit  of  sitting  in  wrong 
positions. 

"One  girl  came  to  us  with 
uneven  hips,  a  low  shoulder  and 
a  decided  curvature.  We  found 
that  the  cause  was  incorrect 
sitting  at  her  desk — she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  with  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other  and  the  weight  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  leaning  for- 
ward and  sidewise  on  one  elbow.   Be- 
fore we  could  do  any  corrective  work 


we  had  to  remove 
the  cause;  we  had 
to  teach  her  to  sit 
properly.  We 
helped  with  this 
in  bringing  up  the 
low  hip  by  putting 
a  cushion  on  that 
side  of  the  chair, 
and  straight 
ening  the  back 
and  shoulders  by 
having  a  book  un 
der  the  elbow 
when  it  rested  oti 
the  desk.  At  the 
sametimewegave 
corrective  exer- 
cises, for  physical 
exercise  with  o 
motive  back  of  it  if 
the  only  logical 
treatment  in  cor 
rective  work ;  shoul 
der  bracers  thai  re- 
strict and  there- 
fore weaken  tht 
very  rmtscles  that 
should  be  streng- 
thened are  an  abom- 
ination. And  1 
cannot  be  too  em 
phatic  on  the  im 
portance  of  par- 
ents watching  for 
the  first  signs  of 
spinal  curvature 
in  school  children. 
There  are  children 
who  would  live 
through  even  very 
bad  conditions  of 
seating  in  school 
without  experien- 
any  bad  effects, 
but  the  child  with 
soft  bones  and 
muscles  will  suffer 
from  even  the 
slightest  causes. 
"A  great  many 
patients  came  to  the  hospitals  to  be 
treated  for  flat  foot.  In  addition  to  special 
exercises  for  flat  foot  I  find  dancing  an 
excellent  exercise  to  strengthen  weak 
arches,  especially  such  dances  as  the 
Highland  fling.  Considering  how  many 
girls  and  women  suffer  from  weak  or  falling 
arches,  we  can  realize  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  women  of  to-morrow  if  the  girls  to- 
day had  an  opportunity  to  practise  the 
right  kind  of  dancing  exercises. 

"Another  broad  field  for  physical 
training  as  corrective  work  is  found  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  nervous  troubles 
A  doctor  once  sent  me  a  girl  suffering  from 
St.  Vitus  dance — a  case  so  advanced  that 
the  girl  sometimes  had  to  be  held  in  bed 
The  best  exercise  for  this  we  found  wa.-- 
club  swinging.  When  she  first  came  to  us 
she  could  scarcely  hold  the  clubs.  After  a 
course  of  eight  lessons  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced her  cured.  It  wasn't  the  muscu 
lar  exercises  alone  that  did  it;  it  was  the 
physical  balance  that  came  from  the 
rhythm,  and  the  mental  balance  that  na- 
turally followed." 

BUT  wonderful  as  thja  corrective  worK 
is,  it  is  no  more  fntwesting  than  the 
regular  constructive  work  going  on  every 
day  at  the  Somers  School.  The  pupils 
range  from  the  little  five  and  six  year  olds 
— and  a  delightful  picture  they  make 
Continued  on  page  78 


Mrs.  ii.  li.  Sonierj,,  foundei 
and  director  of  the  Somen 
School  of  Physical  Training. 
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Come  in^Kiddies  -^he  ^pex 
has  eieaned  \four  Play-Room 

"It's  raining  outside  and  you  must  stay  indoors  today. 
Your  playroom  is  nice  and  clean  and  you  can  romp  all 
you  want  to.  With  my  Apex  Cleaner  it  is  easy  to  tidy 
up  after  you  are  through." 

The  Apex  is  invaluable  in  every  room  in  the  house,  whether 
for  a  Ihorough  cleaning  in  sleeping  and  living  rooms  or  for  a 
few  hurried  sweeps  of  the  dining  room  after  meals 


ytpox  Sxdusiue 
Swin  -Oeatwres 


The  Apex  nozzle  is  easily  adjust- 
able; it  is  equally  efficient  on  every 
kind  of  floor  covering.  The  inclined 
nozzle  of  the  Apex  reaches  under  and 
gets  around  things.  The  divided  noz-. 
zle  cleans  evenly  every  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Only  the  Apex 
can  do  these  things. 


A  progressive  dealer  in  your  city 
has  learned  through  experience  the 
splendid  service  that  the  Apex  gives. 
You  can  believe  him  when  he  recom- 
mends the  Apex  for  your  use.  Ask 
him  for  a  free  demonstration  of  the 
Apex.  If  you  do  not  know  him  write 
us  for  his  name. 


THK  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACrURING  COMPANY,  Limiied 

102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  Toronto,  Ontario 

In  the  United  States,  The  Apeit  Electrical  Diitribiiting  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ELECTRIC    SUCTION    CLEANER 
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See  Them  Smiling 

Watch  the  expression  of  delight  in  Jimmy's  eyes. 
Observe  the  broad  grin  on  Dad's  face.  They  knew 
whjit  was  coming  for  dessert  and  were  careful  not  to 
eat  too  much  beforehand.  That's  the  only  fault  with 
Pare  Gold  Quick  Puddings — they're  so  good  the  fam- 
ily ii  never  satisfied,  but  mother  doesn't  mind  be- 
cause it  only  takes  her  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  them. 

Order  a  supply  from  your  grocer.  Tapiorid,  custard 
aad  chocolate,  15  cents  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

<^DICR  PUDDINGS 


Gold  Manufacturing  Ct>.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


^Safeguard  Your  Complexion 

(««  ««P0  It  to  rMKBolf  to  keep  your  complexion  clear  and  bMMUMl 
UUm  MiytMic  atM  it  will  deteriorate  if  not  properly  attended  t*.  Hm 
ifiitiiiitlii  UM  «f  Pitooees  Preparationa  will  keep  your  akin  in  a  htlfliy, 
Mlt  tnd  fwdliful  ooodltion.  Decide  to-day  to  take  treatmenis  1m.  jwm 
liM»«.  Aaj  o(  tti«  famous  Princess  Preparations  will  be  sent  with  fiiJS 
tatftraodom  «or  home  use  on  receipt  of  price.  Consultation  free  reaant- 
mii   MM?   vkin   trouUe  you   may  have, 

Prteoem   Cwn^lexion   Ftirifier,   f»r   fr«Gkl«». . . .  fl.H 

PrfaeeM  Skin  Food    l.M 

Hair    Rejuvenator l.M 

Pace  Powder,  all  shade* M 

C)lna«r^a  Cold  Cream   M 

Wfite    foe   F«tESE    Sample    of    this    delightful 
Cold     Cream. 

The  Hiscott  Institute,  Limited 

W$r  C«lUv«  Street  -  TORONTO 


w^^^m^mmMmMMmm^^M^mM^^ihm^^^ 


The  Best  Washer  You  Ever  Met! 

Never  gets  tired  or  cross  I  Never  "skimps."  Handles  light  or  heavy  goods  -  blankets 
table  dottfi,  or  ffc  handkerchiefs— a  full  tub  or  a  few  articles  equally  well.  Doesn't  wear 
or  tear  the  most  \\  delicate  fabrics,  and  only  takes  half  the  time  !  Isn't  that  the  kind  of  a 
washer  lo  have^   in  your  home?     Then  go  to  your  dealer's  to-day  and  meet  the 

"Home"  Washer 

—a  ball-bearing  washer — light,  noiseless,  easy-running 
— of  handsomely-fir.i^bed  cypress.  Specialty-desisned 
dasher  makes  it  best  for  washing  everything.  Enclosed 
sears  mean  safety.  Write  us  ^.or  booklet^ FREE. 
MAXWELLS  LIMITED   Dept    J,  St  Marn,  Ont     % 
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Stops  Indigestion,   Dyspepsia,    Heartburn, 
Gases,  Sourness  and  Stomach  Distress 

Eat  "Pape's  Diapepsin"  like  Candy — 
Makes     Upset     Stomachs     feel     fine 

Laret  SO  .cmi -case,      jlny  dm^  sUmt.     -Relief  .in  five 'tninuUs  I      Timt  it! 


The  Big  Sister  Movement 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


Mrs. 


A  PUBLIC  Health  Nurse  'phoned  the 
office  of  the  Big  Sisters'  Association. 
"I  have  just  left  a  home,"  she 
said,  "where  the  mother  died  this  morning 
leaving  a  little  fourteen-year-old  girl,  and 
a  husband  who  is  the  girl's  step-father. 
The  step-father 
doesn't  want  her,  and 
the  girl  doesn't  want 
to  stay  with  him. 
I  thought  you'd 
want  to  know  about 
it." 

The  Big  Sisters  did 
want  to  know  about 
it.  That  afternoon 
they  called  at  the 
house  and  inter- 
viewed the  father, 
persuading  him  to 
give  Bessie  her  share 
of  her  mother's 
estate  which  amount- 
ed to  some  fifty  dol- 
lars. This  they  put 
in  the  bank  for  her. 
The  same  day  they 
took  her  to  the  home 
of  a  Big  Sister,  not 
to  be  adopted,  nor  to 
be  a  maid  in  the 
household,  nor  yet 
to  be  spoiled  by  an 
indulgent  charity 
which  demanded 
nothing  of  herself.  She  does  some  chores 
around  the  house,  waits  on  the  family 
table  at  dinner  and  eats  by  herself  in  the 
kitchen,  but  she  often  goes  with  the  family 
to  a  picture  show  afterwards,  and  she  goes 
to  school  or  to  skate  with  the  daughter  of 
the  house.  Her  uncle  sends  her  some 
money  from  England  so  she  is  not  entirely 
dependent.  She  is  going  to  school  and 
will  soon  be  ready  to  earn  her  own  living. 
In  the  meantime  she  is  being  taken  care  of. 
Several  serious  things  might  have  hap- 
pened if  she  had  been  left  without  a  friend 
I  after  her  mother  died. 

This  isn't  a  typical  case;  there  are  few 
typical  cases  in  the  work  of  the  Big  Sisters. 
Every  day  seems  to  bring  something  new; 
they  are  always  meeting  emergencies. 
But  there  are  certain  definite  objects  and 
principles  in  the  organization. 

The  movement  originated  some  years 
ago  with  E.  J.  Coulter,  Superintendent 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Coulter  felt  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  follow-up  work  with  the  children 
who  passed  through  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  facili- 
tate matters  greatly  if  some  of  the  business 
men  of  the  city  who  had  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  boys,  would  share  this  re- 
sponsibility with  him  by  sort  of  being 
big  brothers  to  the  youngsters.  Sometimes 
a  man  was  able  to  find  a  boy  a  job  in  his 
own  office  or  somewhere  else,  always 
he  could  keep  in  touch  with  him,  see 
him  at  least  once  a  week,  take  him  to  his 
home,  and  make  himself  a  friend  in  in- 
numerable other  ways.     The  boys  were 


H.    V.    Lauehton,    Secretary    of    the    Bic 
Sisters'    Association   in   Toronto. 


not  all  cases  from  court,  though  some  oi 
the  best  of  them  may  have  been,  and  th» 
arrangement  frequently  worked  out  to  th» 
mutual  benefit  of  both  the  big  and  littl* 
brother.  Anyway  it  became  very  popalai 
in  the  city  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Big  Sister  Move- 
ment. Seven  year* 
ago  the  first  Bif  Si* 
ters'  Association  i» 
Canada  was  organ 
ized  in  Toront* 
through  the  Loc«i 
Council  of  Women 
After  two  years  it  b^ 
came  independeot 
and  has  been  oper- 
ating on  its  own  initi 
ative  ever  since 
Considering  what 
this  one  organizatios 
is  doing  it  would 
seem  that  no  town 
large  enough  t* 
have  fifty  or  mm* 
'teen  age  girls  among 
its  population  co«14 
afford  to  be  without 
a  Big  Sisters'  Aseof 
ation,  even  if  the  big 
sisters  were  the  giTU^' 
own  mothers.  For 
the  work  of  the  so 
eiety  is  not  by  au) 
means  just  "reecui^  " 
work,  nor  work  with  girls  who  ci.na* 
through  the  Juvenile  Court,  though  tbej 
do  take  care  of  them  too.  It  ia  a  genera' 
girl  -  welfare  movement  — an  effort  t< 
help  every  girl  to  the  happiest,  most  ueirfi- 
future  possible. 

C\P  course  an  important  branch  of  tii» 
^^  work    is    carried    on    for  the  undaj- 
privileged  girls.  The  society  hears  of  thew 
through  neighborhood  workers,   teacher*, 
social  service  workers;  sometimes  a  parent 
will   come   to    the  office  and  say:   "I** 
worried   about    Mary.     She   isn't   a    biwl 
girl,  mind  you,  but  she's  got  goin^  out  witV 
a  crowd  I  don't  like  and  I'm  afraid  for  hxr 
Could  you   do   anything?"      Best   of   ali 
sometimes    the    girl    comes    herself    witi 
trouble  of  one  kind  or  another.    Some<'t  f 
has  told  her  that  she  can  safely  confid*  i' 
the  Big  Sisters,  and  they  never  disappoi"' 
her.     This  is  why  the  woman  at  the  hi'AC 
of  things  in  the  office  must  be  especially 
qualified;  she  is  likely  to  have  some  Hif 
ficult  problems  to  meet.     In  the  one  -" 
ciety  so  far  organized  in  Canada  they  h«  v- 
been  especially  fortunate  in  this  respe  ■; 
"The   secretary,  Mrs.  Laughton,  is  yoiu.it 
enough  to  appreciate  a  girl's  problent- 
attractive,  approachable,  sympathetic,  anc! 
by  profession  a  barrister-at-law,  with  th» 
clearness  of  a  legal  mind  to  work  out  tlw 
best  solution  of  a  difficulty,  or  to  fight 
the    child's    case    through    if    nece8sar> 
She   always   attends   the   Juvenile   Court 
when  any  girl  case  comes  up.     In  addition 
to  this  the  association  is  interesting  itseU 
in  anything  in  the  child  welfare  line  v  hieh 
has  a  legal  aspect.     They  do  not   only 


A  corner  of  the  DraiHn»  Room  In  the  Girls'  Clnb. 
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want  better  laws  for  girls;  they  want  the 
beUer  enforcement  of  the  laws  tee  have. 

When  the  society  has  heard  of  a  girl 
■•eding  a  friend,  they  send  one  of  their 
mecial  workers  to  get  in  touch  with  her. 
Only  fully  qualified  social  ser\ace  workers 
are  allowed  to  try  to  do  this.  One  tact- 
l«BB  move  might  ruin  every  chance  of 
winning  the  girl's  confidence.  The  worker's 
•nly  hope  lies  in  making  a  friend  of  the 
girl  and  of  her  mother — unless  the  home 
eonditions  are  impos.sibly  bad,  which  is 
BOt  often  the  case.  The  most  common 
difficulty  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  girl  is  considered  "wild,"  that  she 
"stays  out  at  night  till  all  hours,  and  the 
family  can  do  nothing  with  her."     If  this 

■  all  that  is  wrong  the  natural  remedy  is 
to  put  her  in  touch  with  people  and  places 
where  she  can  have  a  better  time  in  the 
evenings  under  wholesome  conditions — 
»nd  the  association  specializes  in  this  line, 
as  Is  explained  later.  Anyway,  it  is  the 
worker's  duty  to  find  out  just  what  the 
ipeciflc  trouble  is,  and  to  get  it  straight- 
•aed  out.  When  things  seem  to  be  run- 
aing  smoothly  the  case  is  handed  over  to  a 
voluntary  worker  to  follow  up.  This  is 
ione,  of  course,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
{irl  never  suspects  that  anyone  is  trying 
to  save  or  uplift  her — that  would  mean 
lisaster  to  the  whole  scheme.  If  she  does 
ind  it  c-  t  ten  years  later,  she  will  prob- 
»bly  in\'ite  ihe  social  service  worker  to 
tea  in  her  own  comfortable  home  and  they 
will  laugh  about  it  together,  and  then  she 
will  become  serious  because  she  knows  now 
mst  how  real  the  danger  was — and  she 
will  probably  ask  if  she  can't  enroll  as  a 
Big  Sister  herself.  After  all  there  isn't 
«ny  rreat  difference  between  any  two  of  us. 

Wnen  a  voluntary  worker,  that  is  any 
«oman  who  would  be  a  worth-while  friend 
*o  a  girl,  joins  the  Big  Sisters'  Associa- 
tion, she  is  assigned  one  girl  to  look  after. 
She  is  supposed  to  see  the  girl  weekly, 
which  she  usually  arranges  by  having  her 
"ome  to  her  home,  taking  her  out  in  her 
•sar,  or  entertaining  her  in  some  way. 
ff  the  girl's  own  home  environment  is  not 
Jl  that  could  be  desired  of  it,  it  will  be 
worth  more  than  anything  else  to  her  to 
aave  an  opportunity  of  feeling  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  real  home.  It  needn't  be  a 
luxurious  home — perhaps  it  is  better  if  it 
!«  not — but  the  tone  should  be  the  very 
faest.  More  than  anything  else,  however, 
ihe  Big  Sister  must  become  the  girl's 
•onfidant  and  friend,  and  if  anything  im- 
portant comes  up  she  will  report  to  the 
oBBitral  office.  "The  need  of  voluntary 
workers  here  is  great;  there  are  not  nearly 
«  many  Big  Sisters  in  the  city  as  there  are 
tirls  needing  them,  but  the  society  wants 
wily  sincere  workers,  who  will  undertake 
the  work  conscientiously  and  keep  it  up. 
The  women  who  take  it  up  as  a  tad,  and 
*«ive  it  perhaps  when  a  girl  needs  them 
"ixit,  do  the  cause  more  harm  than  good. 

V  ND  just  what  can  the  association  do  for 

■  »■  a  girl?  To  begin  with  the  very  practical 
n  can  find  her  a  job.  The  secretary  says 
th«y  have  never  yet  been  unable  to  find 
»'ork  for  a  girl — and  in  this  they  always 
look  after  the  girl's  interests  before  the 
employer's.  If  they  find  a  girl  a  position 
a  house-worker,  and  any  dispute  over 
wages  arises,  the  association  always  con- 
aders  itself  counsel  for  the  girl  rather  than 
the  mistress,  though,  of  course,  their 
judgment  must  be  fair  and  honest.  They 
can  usually  find  clothes  for  a  girl  in  desti- 
tute circumstances — they  have  no  sys- 
tematic way  of  doing  this,  but  as  was 
Mentioned  before,  they  specialize  in  meet- 
ing emergencies  and  they  usually  know  of 
40me  well-to-do  home  where  they  can  get 
*  coat  or  a  dress.  Women's  organizations 
ire  casually  reminded  that  if  they  ever 
«are  to  buy  a  bolt  of  flannelette  and  make 
it  up  into  underwear  the  association  could 
place  it  to  advantage  in  homes  where  there 
are  children  to  fit  practically  every  size 
from  fourteen  years  down. 

If  a  girl  is  dependent,  without  funds  and 
ill,  the  association  can  take  care  of  her 
medically  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
hospital  free  clinics.  For  instance  one 
prl  who  came  to  them  in  a  very  run- 
down condition  was  given  a  six  weeks' 
rest  cure  in  the  Women's  College  Hospital 
»t  no  exr)ense  to  herself.  A  girl  who  needs 
legal  protection  will  find  a  fast  friend  in  the 
lecretary;  it  is  rumored  that  Mrs.  Laughton 
takes  a  special  pleasure  in  getting  after 
idults  who  harm  or  deal  unfairly  with 
hildren.  And  not  the  least  of  the  things 
they  do  for  a  girl  is  to  try  to  create  in  her 
dn  ambition  for  education.  At  first  their 
"fforts  in  this  line  consisted  in  encouraging 
'he  girLs  to  go  to  school  as  long  as  they 


If    your    floon 
are  hardwood, 

Use 
Marble  -  Ite 

The  Floor 
finish  with  a 
money-back 
guarantee.  It 
wears  and  wears 
and  wears.  It 
will  not  mar  nor 
scratch  white 


Feet  That  Never 
Touch  the  Floor 

A  worn  floor  spoils  the  look  of  your  home  and 
is  impossible  to  repair,  but  if  you  keep  yc«ir 
floors  painted,  feet  camiot  touch  them.  Let 
the  paint  wear  but  save-  the  wood.  Save  the 
SurfacJe  and  you  Save  alL 

SENOUR^S 
Floor  Paint 

la  eaajr  to  use,  dries  very  hard  with  a  high  lustre  and  win  whl^ 
itand  a  great  amount  of  hard  wear.  No  skill  is  required  in 
using  SENOUR'S  FLOOR  PAINT.  Anyone  can  apply  It 
The  result  will  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  your  home  and 
much  labor  will  be  saved  for  the  fioon  will  be  very  easy  to  keep 
dean. 

JTiere  is  a  special  MARTINSENOUR  produafm 
tvery  surface  and  for  every  purpose.  Consult  out 
nearest  Dealer  Agent,  or  write  us  direct.  Our  booklet 
"Town  and  Country  Homes  "  mailed  free  on  request. 

MARTIN-SENOUR  6«. 

LIMtrCO 
MMOUCRt  OF  PMHTS  AND  VMNISm 

WWN.M.  MONTREAL  SilL'iir? 


The  Proper  Food 
for  Bab^y 

Unwholesome  and  unsuitable  iood  causes  moit  of  the 
diseases  of  intanc>. 

The  bottle  fed  baby  should  receive  the  Lest  substitute  for 
human  milk,— cows*  milk,  properly  modified  and  diluted  with 
barley  water  made  from  ROBINSON'S  "PATENT"  BARLEY. 

Robinson's  "Patent"  Barley 

)s  the  best  (or  making  bailey  water. 

For  older  children  u>e  ROBINSON'S  "PATENT"  CROATS  which  is 
also  excellent  lor  invalids  and  nursini;  mothers. 

Sold  by  all  drugiilstn  and  oroccrs. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Advice  To  Mother«"  conlaininir  information 
about  (ceding  and  care  of  children.    No  mother  should  be  wilhoutit. 
Tree  on  request. 

-  MAGOR,  SON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Canadlqnylsenli.  MonUeal       Toronto.         52 
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The  **CAPRICE' 

A  New  ''Made  In 
Canada"  Sonora  Model 


A  Sonora  is  distinctly  a  Sonora,  no  matter  what  its 
price  may  be.  The  "Caprice,"  a  delightful  new 
Sonora  model,  costs  only  $150.00,  yet  it  has  the 
•ame  tone  quality  which  won  for  these  instru- 
ments highest  honors  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Its  volume  may  not  be  so  great,  or  its 
Cabinet  work  as  richly  beautiful  as  our  highest 
priced  Sonoras,  but  the  clear  resonant  singing 
tone  is  there. 


The  "Caprice,"  like  all  Son- 
oraB,  plays  every  disc  record 
made,  and  plays  them  better. 

The  "Caprice"  may  be  had 
hi  brown  mahogany  or  ma- 
Itocrany.      Double      Spring 


Motor,  Tone  Modifier,  Auto- 
matic Stop,  All-wooden  Tone 
Passage  and  Record  Accom- 
modation. Plays  all  types  of 
disc  records  without  change 
of  tubes. 


Nearly  all  Sonora  MoJela  are  now  made  almott 
tntirely  in  Canada 

Prices  range  from  $90.00  to  $2,500.00 

Write  for  Catalolue 


I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholwale  Distriijutors,  DEFT.  "M"  RYRIE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 


No  Need  for 

Constant    Change 

of  Needles — 


You  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  Sonora  Semi-Permanent 
SiWered  Needles.  These  Needles  will  play  perfectly  from  50 
to  100  times.  They  are  so  constructed  that  the  record  engaging 
points  do  not  enlarge  as  they  wear  down. 

Thrat  Cradef—Loud—Mediam—Sofl 

Increase  the  life  of  your  records.  Sonora  Needles  save  constant 
changing,  and  they  improve  the  tone.  Any  disc  record  you 
will  find  wonderfully  mellowed  in  tone  by  the  use  of  these  new 
Ne«dles. 

40c  per  package  of  5 

I.   MONTAGNES   &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors,   Dept.  "  M,"  Ryrie   Building,   Toronto 


could.  Then  a  case  came  up  which  made 
it  seem  necessary  to  go  farther  than  this. 
A  very  bright  girl  was  attending  the  High 
School  of  Commerce.  Conditions  arose 
in  the  family  which  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  leave  school  for  the  want  of  money 
to  finish  the  course.  It  was  then  that  the 
Big  Sisters  started  a  scholarship  fund. 
With  its  help  this  girl  is  completing  her 
course  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  ^ive 
the  same  help  to  many  others. 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  single  achieve- 
ment of  the  Big  Sisters'  Association, 
however,  is  its  Girls'  Club — rather  we 
might  almost  consider  it  an  achievement 
of  the  girls  themselves.  "For,"  explained 
the  young  woman  in  charge,  "we  have 
passed  the  stage  of  doing  anything  for  the 
girls;  the  girls  have  even  passed  the 
point  where  they  think  of  doing  anything 
for  them.selves;  they  want,  now,  only  to  do 
things  for  other  people."  Which  explana- 
tion showed  two  important  facts;  first, 
that  the  director  of  the  club  has  the  spirit 
of  social  service  and  the  secret  of  leader- 
ship; she  led  by  keeping  in  the  background 
and  causing  other  people  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility, and  she  helped  people  by 
making  them  help  themselves  and  others; 
and  second,  that  Jhe  girls  by  their  passing 
over  doing  things  for  themselves  to  do 
something  for  other  people  had  given  their 
club  a  dignity  and  status  equal  to  the  best 
women's  club  in  the  country. 

"They  have  a  membership  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
concert,  should  amount  to  about  five 
hundred  dqjlars  for  the  whole  year.  Of 
this  they  plan  to  donate  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  some  kind  of  social  service  work; 
fifty  dollars  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  loan  for 
any  girl  in  serious  need,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
girl  coming  out  of  the  hospital ;  two'  hun- 
dred dollars  is  to  go  towards  a  summer 
camp;  fifty  is  to  be  used  for  parties;  and 
one  hundred  is  to  be  spent  in  equipment 
for  the  club — one  of  the  things  they  want 
this  year  is  a  silver  tea-urn  because  they 
entertain  their  friends  here  at  Sunday 
afternoon  tea. 

The  club  house  is  a  large,  substantial 
old  residence  with  hardwood  floors  and 
fireplaces  in  five  rooms;  at  the  back  there 
is  a  tennis  court  in  summer  and  a  skating 
rink  in  winter.  Since  the  Big  Sisters 
took  it  over  it  has  been  most  attractively 
decorated  and  furnished,  simply  enough, 
of  course,  but  with  rather  a  luxurious  touch 
in  the  way  of  Oriental  patterned  rugs,  and 
solid  oak  and  leather,  and  rattan  and 
chintz.  There  is  a  quality  in  everything 
that  gives  a  dignity  and  tone  to  the  place. 

What  the  club  life  means  to  the  girls  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  actually  seeing 
them  enjoy  it,  but  the  weekly  programme 
as  outlined  by  the  superintendent.  Miss 
Hodgkins,  gives  some  idea. 

"The  club  rooms  are  open  every  even- 
ing," she  said,  "but  we  try  not  to  make  the 
place  institutional  by  having  a  rigid 
programme.    We  want  it  to  be  a  place 


where  you  don't  have  to  do  anything  you 
don't  want  to  do;  still  there  are  so  many 
things  we  want  to  do  that  we  have  tc 
have  some  definite  time  for  them.  Or, 
Monday  evenings  a  teacher  of  expressior 
is  teaching  the  girls  a  play;  they  will  givt 
this  later  in  the  year  to  raise  funds  for  their 
work.  On  Tuesday  evening  we  have  u 
dancing  class;  this  is  only  for  the  girk 
who  haven't  learned  to  dance.  Later  ir 
the  evening  all  the  girls  may  use  the  floor 
Wednesday  is  gymnasium  night.  We  art 
working  up  a  basket-ball  team  and  the 
girls  are  most  enthusiastic.  Thursda> 
is  an  odd  night,  kept  for  rehearsals,  parties, 
etc.  On  Friday  we  have  a  social  dance  tc 
which  the  girls  may  bring  their  boy  friend* 
They  dance  from  eight  to  eleven  and  yo» 
would  not  find  more  proper  dancing  any- 
where in  the  city.  Saturday  is  a  quiet 
evening,  but  we  have  them  all  back  again 
on  Sunday.  I  think  this  Ls  perhaps  our 
most  worth-while  day  of  all.  A  number 
of  our  girls  live  in  rooms  and  go  out  for  their 
meals  and  there  are  very  few  tea-room* 
open  on  Sunday.  So  we  have  Sunday 
afternoon  tea,  to  which  they  can  again 
invite  their  men  friends.  A  number  of 
boys  who  have  been  here  before  'phone  or 
their  own  account  to  ask  if  they  may  come. 
Sometimes  we  have  about  a  hundred  al- 
together. About  seven  o'clock  most  of 
them  go  off  to  church,  but  after  church  thej 
flock  back  again.  Usually  we  havt 
singing;  we  don't  sing  hymns  altogether 
but  we  don't  sing  anything  hilarious, 
and  from  nine-thirty  to  ten  we  have  » 
story-hour,  reading  a  chapter  or  two  fronn 
some  book,  which  is  interesting  enough  t« 
bring  them  back  eager  for  more  the  next 
week.  We  have  just  finished  Joseph 
Lincoln's  'Woman  Haters.'  At  first  the 
men  didn't  want  a  story  hour — I  suppose 
it  seemed  absolutely  kiddish;  now  we 
usually  have  more  men  than  girls,  and  they 
are  excellent  listeners." 

Oh,  and  there's  another  thing  that  musi 
be  mentioned!  On  a  sunny  side  of  the 
house,  upstairs,  is  a  little  bedroom  which 
they  call  an  "emergency  room."  The 
Big  Sisters  have  not  forgotten  that  while 
the  hospital  is  open  for  cases  of  real  illness, 
a  girl  without  a  home  might  be  up  against 
a  serious  problem  if  she  should  be  dis- 
charged from  a  hospital  with  no  place  to 
go  and  not  quite  strong  enough  to  tramp 
the  streets  hunting  a  place.  She  would 
always  be  taken  in  at  the  Girls'  Club. 

So  it  would  seem,  as  we  said  before, 
considering  the  limitless  scope  of  the  work, 
that  the  Big  Sisters'  Movement  might  wel! 
be  extended  in  Canada.  A  conference 
of  all  the  Big  Sisters'  and  Big  Brothers 
Associations  on  the  continent  will  be  held 
in  Toronto  in  June.  Even  if  your  towr 
doesn't  need  such  a  thing  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  attend  the  conference  and  learn 
more  about  it.  It  is  about  certain,  too, 
that  any  church  or  any  women's  organiza- 
tion sending  its  representative  could  not  fai) 
to  gather  some  inspiration  for  plans  to  b^ 
worked  out  through  its  own  channels. 


The  Miracle  of  Physical  Training 


Continued  from  page  74 


acting  the  parts  of  birds  and  rabbits 
and  fairies  in  their  childish  pantomimes, 
for  the  make-believe  is  very  real  to  them 
and  the  school  the  greatest  play-house  in 
the  world — up  to  the  classes  of  public  and 
high  school  girls  on  Saturday  mornings, 
the  evening  classes  of  business  girls  and 
the  afternoon  or  morning  classes  for 
women  who  live  at  home. 

Perhaps  those  who  need  this  physical 
building  the  most  and  who  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  it  are  the  growing 
girls  and  young  women.  Mrs.  Somers, 
who  spent  her  own  girlhood  in  the  most 
wholesome,  outdoor  way,  thoroughly  un- 
derstands and  sympathizes  with  the  girls' 
need  of  play  and  especially  of  play  in  the 
open  air.  She  has  put  several  other 
projects  aside  in  order  to  get  the  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  new  building  ready  for 
use.  "Swimming,"  she  says,  "is  not  only 
beautiful  and  exhilarating.  It  exercises 
practically  every  muscle  of  the  body, 
especially  developing  the  chest,  and  is  a 
form  of  preparedness  that  no  human 
being  can  afford  to  be  without.  Quite  as 
important  as  these  it  develops  courage  in 
a  girl." 

Team  games  also  develop  courage,  and 
this  school's  basket-ball  team  is  well 
known  from  its  inter-school  competitions 
in  neighboring  cities,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  of  the  director  that  girls'  team  games 


should  be  games  of  wit  and  agility,  played 
for  the  fun  of  it  rather  than  of  brute  force, 
personal  contact  and  for  the  sake  of  win- 
ning. Mrs.  Somers  herself  could  probably 
play  the  most  strenuous  game  in  girls' 
athletics  with  safety,  but  she  has  a  creed 
that  the  exercise  should  always  be  fitted 
to  the  girl — that  every  girl  cannot  go  in  for 
the  same  athletics  as  her  brother.  High 
jumping,  pole  vaulting,  and  weight  throw- 
ing, for  instance,  would  not  be  allowed  the 
average  girl.  Of  the  exercises  most  de- 
sirable are  recommended  swimming,  skat- 
ing, tennis,  horseback  riding  with  a  cross 
saddle,  archery,  rowing,  paddling,  climbing 
and  dancing.  The  one  with  the  most 
popular  appeal,  from  the  girl's  viewpoint,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  is  dancing. 

THE  growing  popularity  of  dancing 
among  almost  all  ages  and  classes  of 
people  since  the  strained  years  of  the  war 
IS  perhaps  partly  responsible  for  the 
theory  held  by  some  teachers  that  through 
dancing  can  be  accomplished  everything 
in  the  way  of  physical  culture  that  could 
be  achieved  by  other  forms  of  physical 
training.  Mrs.  Somers  does  not  believe  this. 
"Dancing,"  she  says,  "is  a  splendid 
form  of  exercise.  There  is,  also,  a  mental 
exhilaration  in  dancing  to  music  that  does 
not  come  from  other  forms  of  physical 
culture,  but  the  dancer  must  have  physical 
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The  new  Somera  School  as  it  will  look  when 
eosiipI«ted.  On  the  lower  floors  will  be  a  swinv- 
«illff  pool  and  tea  roomfi,  above  these  two  gym- 
«a«iani  floors  and  three  fiats  of  hjjusekeepinff 
ai>artinenta    for    bachelor    grirls. 


jontrol  before  she  can  fully  experience  this 
mental  exhilaration  and  we  cannot  have 
perfect  physical  control  without  a  good 
foundation  in  the  way  of  physical  training. 
Given  that,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
dancing  to  develop  poise,  and  grace  of 
movement." 

In  interpretive  dancing  —  and  the 
Somers  pupils  excel  here — the  school  is 
going  in  more  and  more  for  pantomime 
work. 

"I  fail  to  see  any  fine  art,"  says  the 
director,  "in  a  dance  where  a  girl  floats 
around  catching  at  butterflies.  An  in- 
terpretive dance  should  have  a  meaning 
back  of  it — should  tell  a  story.  There  is 
no  finer  art  than  that  of  expressing  an 
idea  by  means  of  the  body  without  the 
spoken  word. 

"In  the  teaching  of  modern  dancing, 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  opposition — 
not  now  but  in  the  days  when  it  was  less 
universally  practised.  Most  of  this  feeling 
has  been  caused  by  the  wrong  dancing 
positions  adopted  by  some  people.  No 
person  is  more  opposed  than  I  am  to  this 
cheek  by  cheek  dancing  and  I  swing  out 
right  and  left  from  the  shoulder  when  I 
talk  to  the  girls  about  that.  Of  course  we 
have  to  consider  objections  like  the  long 
hours  that  usually  go  with  social  dancing, 
but  this  is  the  fault  of  a  custom  that  could 
be  corrected." 


The  University  and  a 
Girls'  Vocation 

By    KATHLEEN    CARSCADDEN 

JUST  what  value  is  a  university 
training  in  a  girl's  education?  The 
girl  with  her  newly  acquired  B.A., 
a  little  bewildered,  wondering  what  to 
do  with  her  useless,  educated  self,  is 
met  everywhere  with  questions.  "My 
dear,  I  suppose  you  will  get  some  wonder- 
ful position  now  after  all  these  years  of 
study.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  To 
faculty!  Another  year,  dear  me,"  or 
"take  a  course  in  a  hospital — four  more 
months.  I  thought  you  took  the  dietitian's 
course  at  college,  why  take  one  in  a 
hospital?"  or  "to  business  college?"  This 
with  an  expression  of  horror.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say,  after  all  those  years  at  the 
university,  you  are  going  to  come  home  and 
go  to  business  college?  Why,  you  did  not 
need  to  go  away  at  all.  Mary  Smith  only 
went  to  high  school  a  few  years  and  now  she 
has  a  good  position,  etc.,  etc.  Lots  of 
girls  go  right  from  public  school,  etc.,  etc. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  a  B.A. 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do?" 

And  there  is  not.  It  is  true  some  girls 
on  receiving  their  degrees  have  taken  good 
positions,  but  it  was  the  star  of  their  good 
fortune  which  drew  them  to  it,  or  some  in- 
si  Je  influence,  and  usually  it  was  something 
they  might  have  done  without  a  college 
education.  Perhaps  they  got  on  a  paper 
or  into  the  advertising  department  of  some 


ASTHMA    COLDS 

WHOOPING  COUGH  SPASMODIC  CROUP 

INFLUENZA       BRONCHITIS       CATARRH 


A  simple,  safe  and  efTcctive  treatment  avoid- 
in  cdrujrs.    Used  with  fiuccess  for40peari. 
Tho  aircarryintf  theanlisepUc  vapor,  inhaled 
with  every   breath,   makes  breathini^f  easy, 
!s<»ot  hes  the  eore  throat, 
and  stops  tho  cough. 
asBurinj?  restful  nights. 
CrcBoIcne  i»  invaluable 
to  mothers  with  young 
children  and  a.bton  to 
sufferers  from  Asthma, 

Si'nd  US  pofstal  for 

deHcriptive  houklct 
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BECOME  A  NURSE 

EARN  $18  TO  $30  WEEKLY 

Train  yourself  at  home 
during  spare  moments. 
Any  intelligent  woman 
between  18  and  60  can 
easily  learn  this  noble 
profession  and  become  a 
successful  nurse.  BO(T 
pages,  bound  in  cloth, 
telling  how  to  make  sur- 
gical dressings,  bandages, 
take  temperature,  care  for  patients,  give 
baths,  change  bed-clothes  without  an- 
noying patients,  etc.  New  method,  by  Lee 
H.  .Smith,  M.D.  Complete  course,  only  50 
cents.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
World's  Medical  Press,  No.  630  Q.  Wash- 
ington Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 


•'Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easy 


Don*t     worry     about     perfect     Tesulta. 
"Diamond    DyoB,'*    euarnntoed    to    (rive    ' 
rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric,   wheth 
silk,    linen,    cotton    or    mixed    eooda   — 
blooses.  stockinKs,  skirts,  children's  eop* 
iea — everythinK  I 

A  Direction  Book  la  in  packai;e. 

To  match  any  material,  have  d" 
"Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 
WcIIr    and    Richardson    Co.,    ~ 
Canada,  and  Bar** 
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If  You  Enjoy  Good  Coffee 

DO  THIS-  


Order  some  "SEAL  BRAND"  made  from  the 
choicest  upland  berries,  grown  in  luxurious  tropic 
hills,  full  of  spicy  nourishment  and  stimulating 
fragrance — the  Deans  cleaned,  blended  and  roasted 
with  rare  skilL 

SEAL  BRAND 

Then  in  making,  allow  a  tablespoonful  of  coffee  to 
each  cup  desired,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  simmer 
five  minutes,  clear  with  a  dash  of  cold  water. 

Your  dealer  sells  "SEAL  BRAND",  whole, 

ground,  and  fine-ground,  in  yi,  1  and  2-lb. 

tins,  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  the 

coffee    reaches    you    rich    in    its 

original  strength. 

CH^VSE  OX  SANBORN 

MONTREAL.  8 


Look  J^or  fA<? 

Sherwin-Williams 
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THE  most  important  thing  about  painting 
is  to  secure  the  right  paint.  Quality  means 
a  great  deal  if  you  want  a  job  that  will 
look  well  and  last  long.  You  are  perfectly  safe 
if  you  insist  on  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS. 
Look  for  the  sign  before  you  enter  the  store, 
and  be  sure  that  this  same  trade-mark  is  on 
every  tin  of  paint  or  varnish,  enamel  or  stain, 
that  you  buy. 

There  is  a  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  product 
for  every  painting  need.  The  trade-mark  is 
your  protection  and  we  will  stand  back  of  it. 

Send  for  "  The  A.B.C.  of  Home  Painting." 

Sixty  pages  of  much  valuable 

information. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ah'^^s^^^j^ 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Do. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

PAINT.  VARNISH  4  COLOR  MAKERS 
LINSEED       OIL       CRUSHERS 

FACTORIES.        MONTREAL,    TORONTO.     WiNNIVEO,     UONOON,     ENO. 
OFFICES     A     WAREHOUSES    I      MONTREAL,    TORONTO.     WlNNITEC.     CALCARY, 
VANCOUVER,      HALI  FAX,    N.S..      LONDON.    CNG. 


large  store,  or  into  social  service  wor 
It  was  not  the  B.A.  alone  which  place 
them  there  and  such  good  fortune  is  rare 
There  are  no  doors  on  which  one  can 
knock  and  say,  'T  have  my  university 
degree,  isn't  there  a  position  here  for  me?" 
and  receive  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
admittance. 

A  wise  father  when  sending  his  daughter 
to  college  explained  this  very  thing  to  her, 
that  with  a  college  education  there  wa« 
really  nothing  she  could  do  without  study- 
ing something  else.  "You  will  spend  four 
years  in  learning  how  to  live,"  he  added, 
"so  you  won't  mind  spending  a  few  monthi> 
or  a  year  afterwards  in  learning  how  to 
earn  a  living." 

But  few  parents  know  this  so  it  is  told 
to  very  few  freshmen.  Occasionally  one 
hears  it  from  those  in  senior  years  and  as 
graduation  approaches,  one  realizes  it 
If  you  have  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake 
and  have  not  tried  to  commercialize  your 
education  you  will  not  be  dismayed  and 
will  philosophically  go  to  work,  after 
graduation,  at  whatever  you  have  decided 
will  best  fit  you  for  your  life  work. 

"The  university  makes  not  the  philos*- 
pher,  nor  the  historian,  nor  the  mathema- 
tician but  simply  the  gentleman."  The 
arts  course  does  not  give  you  a  practical 
preparation  for  work  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. Go  to  a  technical  school  if  you  want 
that.  Martha  is  useful  and  very  necesBar> 
in  her  place  but  you  were  not  following  her 
when  you  turned  your  youthful  stepr 
toward  the  university  and  a  course  ic 
arts.  The  university  is  the  way  of  Mary, 
the  way  of  study  and  thought  to  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development.  And 
when  you  leave  its  sheltered  halls  with,  if 
you  have  lived  rightly  there,  the  beginnini 
of  a  real  culture;  enter  a  hospital,  take  » 
business  course,  go  farming,  do  the  work 
you  wish  to  do;  your  education  will  be 
your  constant  joy  and  help;  and  as  timt 
goes  by,  you  will  realize  in  your  work  thf 
benefits  you  are  reaping  from  the  year* 
spent  in  "the  unproductive  service  of 
thought." 


The  Second  Wroni; 
of  Hungary 

Two  Wrongs  Do  Not  Make  a  Rifhi 
— Bed  and  White  Revolution- 
aries Both  Wrong 


T^HE  protests  of  most  of  the  Socialin! 
-•■  parties  in  Europe,  so  says  a  writer  ir. 
The  A/aiion,  have  failed  to  save  any  of  tht 
Hungarian  Communists,  of  whom  26 
have  now  been  hanged  in  Budapest 
The  hangings  are  public,  tickets  are  dis- 
tributed, and  many  members  of  the 
Entente  Missions,  so  say  the  telegrams, 
attend  these  entertainments.  We  havs 
before  us  the  sentences  pronounced  on  the 
last  batch  of  victims.  All  were  judged 
guilty  of  murder  as  "instigators,"  because 
they  had  some  connection,  often  remote, 
with  the  Revolutionary  Tribunals,  which 
passed  capital  sentences  on  certain  coun 
ter-revolutionaries,  who  tried  to  upset  the 
Soviet  Republic  by  arms.  Thus  Dr 
Eugen  Laszlo  was  "present  and  nodded 
assent"  when  the  President  of  thes<' 
tribunals  nominated  the  judges  who  were 
to  try  these  counter-revolutionaries.  He 
is  therefore  guilty  of  murder.  Again. 
Otto  Korvin-Klein,  aged  25,  "appeared 
before"  this  court,  and  further  was  "hearc 
to  converse"  with  one  Krammer  after  the 
sentence  about  the  details  of  the  execution 
He  thus  "strengthened  the  murderers  in 
their  premeditated  crime."  He,  therefore, 
is  also  guilty  of  murder.  This  cruel  and 
pedantic  parody  of  regular  justice  is  to 
our  thinking  worse  than  the  purely  bar- 
barous massacres  of  these  Hungarian 
"Whites."  The  "Arbeiter  Zeitung"  prints 
the  ofl^cial  report  of  the  "White"  Sheriff  of 
Kecskemet  on  one  of  these  massacres 
Two  officers,  armed  with  full  authority, 
kidnapped  62  untried  Socialist  suspects 
(half  of  them  from  the  gaol),  flogged  thena 
with  wire  whips,  and  hanged  them  in  a 
wood.  The  Sheriff  warned  Budapest  in 
good  time  of  the  officers'  intentions,  but 
neither  the  War  Minister  nor  the  Minister 
of  Justice  would  act  to  prevent  the  majr- 
sacre.  In  all,  it  is  said  that  about  5,000 
Socialists  have  perished  in  this  way. 
This  is  the  Government  we  delight  t« 
"recog:nize." 
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■  FER  YONE  who  reads  can  write; 
all  who  write  should  have  Ever  sharp 
—  men,  women,  children.     Ever  sharp 
writes  2^0,000  words  with  one  filling 
— is  ever  handsome  and  ever  economical 
of  effort,  time  and  lead — ever  sharp  and 
never  sharpened.    Smartly  made  in 
every  appropriate  style  for  everybody — 
with  handy  eraser  and  pocket  clip,  or 
chain  ring.    Equally  at  home  in  an  ex- 
clusive club  or  a  busy  office.    The 
standard  pencil  equipment  of  nationally 
known  companies.     Make  sure  you 
get'  Ever  sharp  —  the   name   is    on   the 
pencil.     Prices,  $1. 7S  ^"d  upwards. 
Dealers  everyivhere. 

Matir  a II it  G u n r a n l e e li  by 
THE    llAHL     COMPANY,     Chicago 

Roivland  t--  Catnphell^  Lui.^  ^'innipe^y  Manitoba.   Consoli- 
dated Optical  Co.f  Toronto^   Ontario^  and  lilontrral,  Quebec 
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Canada's  Busiest  Thoroughfares  Bear 
Eloquent  Testimony  to  Prest-0-Lite's  Efficiency 


WHERE  traffic  runs  smoothly,  in  a  constant, 
uninterrupted  stream,  there  you  may  al- 
ways know  that  Prest-O-Lite  is  on  the  job. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  storage  battery  has  been  adopt- 
ed, as  standard  factory  equipment,  by  three- 
fourths  of  Canada's  motor  car  manufacturers  be- 
cause it  has  proved  its  superiority  in  every  test  of 
power,  endurance,  and  performance. 

All  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries  are  made  to  stand  the 
strain,  under  all  sorts  of  traffic  and  weather  con- 
ditions. With  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  on  your 
car,  you  are  always  sure  of  more  power,  quicker 
starts,  brighter  lights,  and  regular,  expert  atten- 
tion and  service. 


Prest-O-Lite  Battery  users  don't  need  to  worry 
about  the  'insides"  of  their  batteries.  They  don't 
care  to  know  the  fifst  thing  about  "grids"  or 
"electrodes"  or  "electrolyte" — that's  the  Service 
Man's  business. 

What  they  do  know  is  that  Prest-O-Lite  is  made 
in  Canada  by  Canadians,  and  sold  in  over  400 
cities  and  towns,  by  over  500  Canadian  mer- 
chants, at  a  fair  and  reasonable  Canadian-made 
selling  price,  based  on  actual  Canadian  manur- 
facturing  costs. 

The  Dominion-wide  system  of  Prest-O-Lite 
Service  Stations  will  relieve  you  of  all  your  bat- 
tery worries.  J  f  '; 


MS 
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PREST-O-LITE    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,    LIMITED 

Dept.  C-119  Prest-O-Lite  Building 
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Branches  at:-     Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Service  Stations  Everywhere 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


In  the  soft  shadings  and  deHcate  tracingfs  of  a  fine  rug  lies  its  call  for  admi- 
ration. The  maintenance  of  these  charms  is  an  important  function  of 
The  Hoover.  Rapidly  its  electric  sweeping  reveals  anew  the  colorings 
dimmed  by  soot,  and  brushes  straight  any  nap  disarranged  by  heels.  At 
the  same  time  it  beats  out  all  destructive  embedded  grit,  collects  stub- 
born, clinging  litter  and  thoroughly  suction-cleans.  Only  The  Hoover 
does  all  this.     And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

£%e  HOOVER 


ELECTRIC   SUCTION   SWEEPER 


IVrite  for  booklet,     How  to 
Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner, 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Companv  of  Canada,  Limited 

The  oldeil  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Hamilton,    Ontario 


it  BEATS. 
as  it  Sweeps 
as  it  Cleans 
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Victory  Bonds 

of  the 

Dominion 

of 

Canada 


SHOULD  FORM  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF  EVERY  CANADIAN'S 

INVESTMENT 


to 


1.  Seven    Maturities 
choose  from. 

2.  Security — all  Canada. 

3.  The  invester  receives 
excellent  yields — from 
5.40%  to  6.10%. 

4.  The  basic  investment 
of  every  Canadian. 

There  are  no  securitieswhich 
carry  higher  recommenda- 
tions than  the  War  Loans  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Every  investor  should  buy 
•nd  hold  a  substantial  nuc- 
leus around  which  to  build 
t^  his  investments. 

We   are   exceptionally    well  equipped   lo 

sate  gou,  and  shall  appreciate 

your  orders. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

Iptoatmenl  Sicarilla        EslabHsheJ  1899 

UNION  BANK  BLDG.  ...    -    TORONTO 
TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.  -     MONTREAL 

74  BROADWAY NEW  YORK 

310  BELMONT  HOUSE      -    -    -   VICTORIA 
HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG.    -    -    -    CHICAGO 


Entries  made 
inl803with^^ 
a  Steel  Pen 


■^ 


No.  J 22 — A  fine  pointed,  smooth 
writing,  especially  firm  pen 

Ksterbrook 

Inflexible 


Accountants  find  this  pen  gives  them 
fine  service — carries  plenty  o\  ink  safely 
—ink  flows  evenly  and  smoothly  to  the 
paper — no  need  to  use  a  blnlter. 

The  first  steel  pens  were  used  in  1803  > 
and  entries  made  then  are  perfectly  legi-l 
bic  today. 

R.  Esterbrook  &  Co.  have  been  mak- 
ing pens  of  uniform  standard  excellence 
for  61  years. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest 
dealer,  asking  for  samples.  15c  a  dozen, 
assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE   ESTERBROOK  PEN   MFG.   CO. 

16-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN,   N.   J. 

Canadiati  Agents  :  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 


Business  &  Investments 


WHILE  a  natural  disappointment 
will  be  felt  by  all  investors  at 
the  Government's  action  in  "mark- 
ing down"  the  price  of  Victory  bonds, 
as  certain  to  form  a  precedent  for  a  general 
reduction  in  all  Government,  municipal 
and  industrial  securities,  the  decline  should 
be  viewed  only  as  a  temporary  one,  and 
the  opinion  is  expressed  again  here,  that 
those  who  hold  their  Victory  bonds  for  a 
reasonable  portion  of  their  maturity  will 
realize  much  more  than  they  paid  for  them. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  Finance 
Department  has  made  an  effort  to  support 
these  bonds  until  the  floating  supply 
should  become  digested  among  permanent 
holders,  and  thus  provide  a  guarantee  to 
the  original  purchasers  of  a  market  that 
would  at  least  not  be  lower  than  the 
purchasing  price. 

Unprecedented  conditions,  however, 
have  overruled  all  plans  and  expectations. 
Briefly  the  reasons  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Apart  altogether  from  the  influence 
of  exchange  in  drawing  a  flood  of  English 
securities  and  many  French  into  Canada, 
the  subscriptions  to  the  last  loan  were 
never  properly  distributed;  in  other  words 
the  market  has  become  super-saturated 
with  Victory  bonds.  The  high-cost-of- 
living,  no  doubt,  accounted  for  a  portion 
of  those  savings  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  available  to  purchase,  or  hold  bonds 
already  purchased.  Moreover,  as  the  last 
bonds  were  not  payable  in  New  York 
funds  there  has  not  been  the  demand  for 
them  in  the  United  States  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Conditions  became  much 
more  acute,  however,  when  English 
holders  of  Canadian  securities  realizing  that 
owing  to  the  low  rate  of  sterling  exchange 
they  could  secure  20  to  22  per  cent,  above 
current  prices  by  selling  on  the  Canadian 
market,  began  to  dump  bonds  and  stocks 
by  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth, 
and  at  such  a  price  that  they  could  be 
bought  for  Canadians  to  give  a  yield  of 
6J^  to  7%  where  other  municipals  in 
Canada  were  giving  only  5.3  or  5.4  or  5.5% 
and  Victory  bonds  the  same.  The  na- 
tural result  was  that  liquidation  started  in 
Victory  bonds  and  others,  and  these  be- 
came almost  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
yield — so  attractive  one  year  ago  or  even 
six  months  ago — was  less  than  the  incoming 
securities  provided,  I  so  they  were  cast 
overboard,  and  the  Committee  (with  the 
Government  as  their  treasurer)  was  forced 


to  buy  in  bonds  by  the  millions  of  dollars' 
worth.  This  could  not  go  on  for  long, 
hence  the  fixed  price  was  cut  so  as  to 
bring  the  yield  to  the  purchaser  more  in 
line  with  that  of  other  securities  on  the 
market. 

The  guaranteed  prices  as  they  stand 
to-day,  with  the  recent  prices,  compare  as 
follows: 

Sorit*  Old  prices       New  pHces  % 

1922      99       to  IftO       98  to     99  5.85 

1923      99       to  100       98  to     99  6.80 

1927      100%  to  101%  99  to  100  6.50 

193S     lOlVi  to  10214  99  to  100  5.50 

19»7      10314  to  10414  100  to  101  5.40 

The   new   1919   issues   listed    are  as  follows: 
Maturing    in    1924,    net    prices    96V4    to    97%i 
to    yield    6.10    per    cent.  ;    and    the    maturity    of 
1934.  net  prices  96  to  97,  to  yield  5.80  per  cent. 

Following  this  up  has  come  the  effort 
to  restrict  the  sale  in  Canada  of  foreign 
securities,  the  final  result  of  which  is  not 
decided  at  the  time  of  writing. 

But  the  holders  of  these  and  other 
bonds  should  have  no  panicky  feelings: 
the  interest  payments  are  absolutely 
assured,  and  unless  sales  are  necessary  in 
the  near  future,  the  situation  sViould 
improve  gradually,  and  the  prices  of  the 
securities  move  upwards. 

Even  the  exchange  situation,  so  hurt- 
ful to  our  pride  in  the  direction  of  the 
South,  a  barrier  to  an  increased  export 
business  in  overseas  quarters,  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  effective  instrument 
that  could  have  been  created  for  the 
forcing  upon  our  world  and  the  world  in 
general,  that  for  which  the  whole  world  is 
crying,  the  era  of  deflation  in  commodity 
prices.  There  are  signs  that  this  time  is 
near  at  hand.  If  that  tremendous  and 
seemingly  irresistible  momentum  of  high 
prices  can  be  stayed,  and  way  made  gradu- 
ally in  the  other  direction  without  a  crash, 
present  uncertain  conditions  will  be  wel- 
comed as  an  antidote  to  an  intolerable 
condition. 

Meanwhile  investors  with  assured  divi- 
dend returns  can  afford  to  await  the  out- 
come calmly;  and  no  further  investments 
should  be  made  just  at  this  time  unless 
there  is  an  assurance  of  an  absolutely  sure 
foundation.  General  advice  as  to  price- 
tendencies  is  hopeless;  prophecies  are  in 
vain. 

But  it  looks  as  if  the  first  step  in  the 
return  to  a  more  normal  condition  were 
near  at  hand. 


The  Question  Is — "When  VP'ill  They  Get  Dizzy?" 


The 

Outstanding 

Advantage 

of  buying  Governmeiil 
and  Municipal  Bonds 
to-day  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  maximum  of 
security  is  combined 
with  high  interest  return. 
Present  prices  ofl'er  an 
income  of  from  5.65% 
to  7%  on  bonds  of  this 
class.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  a  list  of  sucti 
bonds  upon  request. 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Ilailway  Building 


Montntl 

Saakatooii 


Toronto 


I.ODdon 
.S«w  York 


av~.  Tii'c  Valve  fn.$i<lc 
Maif  Become  Damaig^ed! 

Gnierally  it  will  be  because  yoa 
have  run  your  tires  with  the  valve- 
cap  off,  thereby  allowing  some  for- 
eign  substance   to   enter   the   valve- 

When  this  happens  you  should  have 
with  you  a  box  of  SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL  VALVE  INSIDES. 
They  come  packed  five  in  a  dust- 
proof  tin  box.  each  inside  is  separ- 
ated from  the  others  to  insure  it 
reaching  the  user  in  perfect  con- 
dition,    fricc  45c  Per  Box. 

A  SCHRADEKS  SON^ 

334  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.      New  York      Chicago 

S3       UNIVERSAL" 

VALVE  INSIDES 


DOMINION  TEXTILE  COMPANY 

LIMITED 
NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  two  per  cent.  (2%) 
on  the  Common  Steele  of  the  DOM- 
INION TEXTILE  COMPANY,  LIM- 
ITED, has  been  declared  for  the 
quarter  ending  31st  MARCH,  1920, 
payable  APRIL  1st  to  shareholders 
of   record   MARCH   15th,   1920. 

By  Order  of  the  Board. 
JAS.  H.  WEBB, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal,   23rd    Feb.,    1920. 


British    America   Assurance   Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 

Assett  Oyer  $3,500,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Inauranca 
HEAD  OFFICES 
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Ei2:ht  Months  Adrift  in  the  Arctic 


The  Story  of  a  Remarkable  Exploration 

Bj  STORKER  T.  STORKERSEN 

Note. — j4n  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition of  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  which  ended  in  1918,  was  a  trip 
on  the  ocean  ice  across  Beaufort  Sea.  Mr.  Stefansson  had  intended 
to  undertake  this  himself,  but  serious  illness  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  return  to  civilization  and  so  the  party  started  out  in  the  spring 
0/  19 1 8  under  the  leadership  of  his  lieutenant,  Starker  T.  Storkersen. 
The  trip  lasted  eight  months — eight  months  adrift  on  ice  floes  in  the 
Arctic!  Mr.  Storkersen  is  telling  the  story  of  this  rem,arkable  adven- 
ture exclusively  for  MacLean's.    It  will  be  continued  in  next  issue. 
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■HEN  in  1914  I 
was  with  Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson 
on  the  first  trip  across  the  Beau- 
fort Sea  from    Martin  Point, 
Alaska,  to  Banks  Island,  it  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  me  while  we  were  living 
off  the  country  to  have  to  haul 
heavily  meat-laden 
sleds  through  the  soft  snow  in 
the  spring.    I  could  never  see 
any  necessity  after  our  food  was 
In    hiB   Arctic   costume.        gone  to  have  more  than  one  or 
two  days'  rations  on  our  sleds,  because  it  appeared  to  me 
evident  that  whenever  we  needed  meat  and  we  stopped  to 
look  for  it,  it  could  always  be  obtained. 

While  Mr.  Stefansson  and  I  had  the  same  ideas  on  the 
■subject,  our  other  companion  continued  pessimistic. 
When  he  saw  a  seal  he  thought  we  had  better  get  it  because 
no  one  knew  what  might  happen  or  when  we  would  see 
another.  So  Mr.  Stefansson  killed  it  and  a  good  many 
besides,  in  order  to  please  him.  This  resulted  in  a  great 
amount  of  useless  hard  work,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
spring,  when  warm  weather  came,  the  snow  was  soft  and 
the  runners  of  the  heavily  laden  sled  would  sink  through, 
and  as  we  had  no  toboggan  bottom  on  our  sled,  the 
benches  would  scrape  along  the  surface  of  the 
snowdrifts,  acting  as  brakes,  which  would  al- 
ways stop  the  dogs  unless  we  helped  them,  and 
a  good  many  times  our  help  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  it  going.  At  times  it  would  take  us 
■several  hours  to  travel  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  This  could  all  have  been  avoid- 
ed if  our  comrade  had  been  of  the  same 
attitude  of  mind  as  Stefansson  and  I. 
Work  would  have  been  considerably 
less,  as  the  sled  would  have  been  light- 
er, and  naturally  our  speed  of  travel- 
ling would  have  been  greater  than  it 
actually  was. 

This  skeptical  attitude  of  the  men 
towards  Mr.  Stefansson's  idea  and 
plans  to  live  off  the  country  on  his  ex- 
ploring trips  caused  us  a  good  many 
inconveniences,  especially  in  the  fit- 
ting out  of  our  exploring  trips.  The 
men  never  were  willing  to  leave  camp 
and  start  to  live  off  the  country  right 
away.  They  always  wanted  to  see  as 
much  food  on  the  sleds  as  we  could  pos- 


sibly take  with  us.  If  we  could  have  retained  the  same 
men  during  the  whole  expedition,  the  later  sled  trips  might 
have  been  different  in  equipment  and  outfit,  and  I  am  sure 
the  result  would  have  been  greater,  but,  as  we  were  con- 
tinually breaking  in  new  men,  we  had  to  start  out  from 
our  headquarters  with  the  same  kind  of  food  that  previous 
Arctic  explorers  had  carried,  and  rely  upon  teaching  our 
men  our  method  of  living  off  the  country  gradually  till  our 
food  supplies  gave  out,  when  we  would  have  to  live  alto- 
gether on  a  meat  diet.  Always  when  the  men  returned 
from  the  trips  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  life  they 
had  lived  and  the  meat  diet.  They  liked  the  kind  of  meat 
and  they  said  they  had  never  felt  better  in  their  lives. 
But,  after  staying  around  the  headquarters  and  eating  the 
food  obtainable  there,  they  invariably  reverted  to  their 
old  fashion  of  living  and,  when  the  next  trip  was  to  be 
undertaken,  they  were  unwilling  to  change,  and  to  please 
them  the  same  outfitting  had  to  be  gone  through  again. 

Preparing  for  our  Spring  Work 

WHAT  had  been  the  rule  for  previous  years  was  also 
to  be  the  rule  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  while 
fitting  out  for  the  spring  work  of  the  latter  year.  A  couple 
of  our  men  were  willing  enough  to  start  out  living  on  a 
meat  diet  right  away,  but  the  majority,  including,  of 
course,  the  newest  men  that  were  engaged  the  summer  of 
1917,  said  that  the  meat  diet  might  be  all  right,  and,  while 
they  had  no  objection  to  living  on  meat  when  the  time 
came,  they  preferred  to  see  as  much  food  taken  along 
as  possible.  Although  we  knew  it  to 
be  a  waste  of  energy  to  haul  sleds 
loaded  with  rations,  we  had  to  do  it 
in  order  to  make  our  men  feel  safe  and 
to  satisfy  their  individual  food  pre- 
judices, which  depended  on  the  var- 
iety of  food  they  had  been  used  to 
eating — the  less  variety,  the  greater 
the  prejudice  against  trying  other 
kinds. 

Our  preparations  for  the  spring 
work  of  1918,  I  can  say,  commenced 
on  November  25,  1917,  when,  while 
in  camp  at  Herschel  Island,  and  after 
we  had  found  that  we  could  buy  the 
needed  supplies  from  the  trading  com- 
panies in  the  country,  I  received  in- 
structions from  the  Commander  to 
proceed  to  Barter  Island  and  superin- 
tend the  making  of  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  fifth  ice  journey  we  in- 
tended to  make  in  the  spring  of  1918. 


A    recent    pi<rtare     of 
Storker  Storkersen. 


But,  owing  to  stormy  weather,  it  was  not  before  the 
morning  of  November  27th  that  I  was  able  to  start  west, 
taking  with  me  one  team  of  seven  dogs,  hauling  a  load  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  needed  supplies.  After  being 
delayed  by  considerable  stormy  weather  and  stopping  over 
here  and  there  in  order  to  buy  supplies  from  Eskimos  and 
white  men,  it  was  not  until  the  9th  of  December  that  I 
reached  our  headquarters  at  Barter  Island. 

Upon  arrival  there  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  have 
the  making  of  the  outfit  and  equipment  started.    For  the 
short  time  that  I  had  at  my  disposal  I  had  a  great  amount 
of  work  to  do,  and  every  available  man  had  to  be  put  to 
work  and  kept  at  it  steadily.     New  sleds  had  to  be  built 
of  the  sled  material  we  had  succeeded  in  buying;  rations 
for  men  and  dogs  had  to  be  put  up  and  packed  properly; 
outfits  of  clothing  for  about  twenty-five  men  had  to  be 
made;  arms  and  ammunition  had  to  be  overhauled  and 
packed;  hunting  implements,  tents  and   camping  gear, 
canvas  boat  covers  and  boat  frames  had  to  be  made;  and 
as  we  had  at  headquarters  only  a  small  amount  of  supplies 
for  the  spring  work  and  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
expedition's  complement  at  Barter  Island,  a  great  amount 
of  supplies,  which  could  only  be  had  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay   Company  stores  at   Herschel   Island   or  from   H. 
Liebes  &  Company's  trading  post  at  Demarkation  Point. 
we  had  a  great  amount  of  freighting  yet  to  do.     So,  after 
giving  orders  to  Captain  Hadley  as  to  the  making  and 
putting  up  of  the  previously  mentioned  equipment,   I 
again  set  out  for  Herschel  Island  to  buy  additional  supplies 
and  have  them  and  the  already  bought  supplies  freighted 
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west,  taking  with  me  all  available  sleds,  men  and  dogs,  and 
hiring  additional  men  and  teams  wherever  I  could  on  the 
way. 

Arriving  at  the  Island  December  29th,  and  receiving  no 
news  of  Mr.  Stefansson,  who  had  late  in  December  gone 
eastward  and  up  the  Mackenzie  River  to  buy  additional 
dogs  and  dog  food,  I  bought  my  supplies,  collected  the 
supplies  already  bought  by  the  Commander,  and  started 
on  my  return  to  Barter  Island,  December  31st. 

On  arriving  there  January  4th,  I  found  that  during  my 
absence  the  work  of  preparing  the  equipment  for  the  ex- 
ploring work  had  progressed  very  well  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Hadley,  and  it  now  looked  as  though  we  could 
easily  leave  headquarters  for  Cross  Island,  the  starting 
point  we  had  cho.sen  for  the  ice  journey,  at  the  time  we  had 
first  planned — February  1st,  1918. 

Stefansson  Taken  111 

FIVE  days  later,  on  January  19th,  when  the  prepara- 
tions were  nearly  completed,  an  Indian  messenger 
arrived  from  the  east,  bringing  for  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Stefansson  acquainting  me  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
taken  ill  at  the  Mackenzie  and  now  was  in  bed  at  Herschel 
Island,  to  which  place  he  requested  me  to  come  immedi- 
ately. 

So,  leaving  the  remaining  work  again  in  the  care  of 
Captain  Hadley,  I  started  for  Herschel  Island,  where  I 
arrived  on  January  24th,  finding  the  Commander  in  bed 
and  suffering  from  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fever, 
from  which  disease,  by  the  account  of  himself  and  others, 
he  was  getting  better,  but  he  was  still  a  pretty  sick  man. 
Immediately  on  my  arrival  he  was  very  anxious  to  talk 
about  the  affairs  of  the  Expedition,  and  commenced  asking 
how  the  work  of  preparing  our  equipment  was  progressing 
and  discussing  our  plans  for  the  proposed  work,  which  had 
previously  been  to  start  north  from  Cross  Island,  at  north 
latitude  70  degrees,  28  min.,  west  longitude  148  degrees, 
with  all  our  available  force  of  men,  sleds  and  dogs,  and 
proceed  north  to  north  latitude  75  degrees  or  76  degrees, 
thence  to  proceed  in  a  great  circle  course  west  towards 
Wrangel  Island  or  Siberia.  This,  I  now  was  told,  was  not 
the  thing  for  us  to  do,  as  the  Commander  had  received 
reliable  information  while  up  the  Mackenzie  that  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  Captain  Amundsen,  and  the  American 


So  the  thing  to  do  first  was  to  get  the  Commander  in 
shape  to  travel  as  soon  as  possible,  with  which  in  mind, 
I  set  about  nursing  him  as  well  as  I  could,  being  assisted 
and  advised  by  every  white  person  there,  who  all  thought 
they  knew  something  about  doctoring.  And  it  spoke  well 
for  Mr.  Stefansson's  constitution  when  on  the  morning  of 
February  5th  he  had  so  improved  that  he  thought  it  time 
to  send  me  west  to  headquarters  to  attend  to  the  final 
preparations  and  have  everything  ready  against  his  ar- 
rival there,  which  would  be  in  the  near  future,  as  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  leave  Herschel  for  Barter 
Island  in  three  or  four  days  at  the  most. 

While  my  dogs  were  being  hitched  up  in  preparation  for 
my  departure  he  came  out  to  see  me  off  and  bid  me  God- 
speed and  good-bye  till  we  should  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ice  journey.  This  kindness  and  consideration  cost 
him  very  dear,  as  the  exposure  that  he  subjected  himself 
to  then,  I  afterwards  learned,  caused  him  a  very  .serious 
relapse,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
which  prevented  him  absolutely  from  taking  part  in  that 
spring's  exploratory  work,  making  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  return  to  civilization  for  medical  aid.  It  was 
not  until  eighteen  months  later  that  I  again  mat  him  while 
in  Banff. 

I  Take  Charge  of  the  Trip 

WHAT  had  happened  to  the  Commander  I  did  not 
know  before  February  13,  when  in  camp  at  De- 
markation  Point  our  dog  driver,  the  Eskimo  Emieu 
(Split-the-Wind)  arrived  from  Herschel  Island  with  letters 
from  Mr.  Stefansson  which  he,  being  unable  to  write, 
had  dictated  to  one  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  constables  there,  telling  me  about  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  on  that 
account  to  proceed  with  the  work  himself,  and  so  putting 
me  in  charge  of  the  entire  Expedition's  exploratory  work, 
giving  me  a  free  hand  in  everything  and  asking  me  to  do 
the  best  I  possibly  could.  This  change  of  affairs  surprised 
me  somewhat  at  first,  but  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
earliest  possible  start  on  the  ice  journey  made  that  sur- 
prise short-lived.  I  immediately  commenced  to  get 
ready  for  my  departure  to  headquarters  at  Barter  Island, 
where  I  arrived  February  19th.  Five  days  later  I  had  the 
greatest  part  of  the  supplies  on 
the  road  from  Barter .  to  Cross 
Island,  and  on  February  28th  I 
left  headquarters  with  the  last 
two  sleds,  teams  and  men  for  our 
point  of  departure,  where,  owing 


Headquarters    at    Cross    Island. 

Captain  Bartlett,  each  on  their  separate  expedi- 
tions, intended  with  their  ships  to  go  in  the  ice 
somewhere  to  the  north  or  west  of  Point  Barrow 
and  try. to  drift  with  the  current  across  the  Pole. 
This  meant  that  they  would  practically  explore 
the  territory  through  which  we  intended  to  go  to 
Wrangel  Island,  and,  as  our  object  on  the  Can- 
adian Arctic  Expedition  was  to  acquire  as  much  scientific 
information  as  possible  and  not  to  compete  with  other 
■explorers  but  to  work  in   conjunction   with  them,    Mr. 
Stefansson  now  told  me  he  had  decided  that  the  best 
possible  thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to  go  north  from  the 
before-mentioned  starting  point,  proceed  north  to  latitude 
77  or  78,  thence  in  a  great  circle  course  east  toward  Prince 
Patrick  Island,  thence  south  across  that  island,  crossing 
McClure  Strait  to   the  Bay  of  Mercy,  thence  overland  to 
Cape  Kellett,  where  we  would  arrive  early  in  the  summer 
and  in  time  to  meet  the  whaling  ships,  with  which  we  could 
return  to  civilization. 

In  addition  to  the  first  plan  he  had  another  which  he  pre- 
ferred and  would  follow  if  men  could  be  had  that  were 
willing  to  go  with  him.  Starting  from  Cross  Island  he 
planned  to  go  north  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles 
off  shore  to  north  latitude  74  degrees  or  75  degrees,  and 
:from  there  send  all  unnecessary  men  and  dogs  to  shore, 
the  advance  party  to  camp  out  on  the  ice  and  drift  with 
it  in  order  to  take  observations  and  soundings,  at  the  same 
time  obtaining  data  for  determining  the  currents  in  that 
part  of  the  ocean,  besides  securing  data  on  meteorology, 
zoology  and  marine  biology.  As  the  discovery  of  new  land 
was  very  possible  while  drifting,  he  was  especially  en- 
thusiastic about  this  plan.  The  only  drawback  to  it  was 
chat  he  thought  we  possibly  might  not  get  men  willing  to 
go  on  a  trip  of  that  kind.  It  was  rather  unique  and  had 
never  been  undertaken  by  previous  explorers,  and  so  might 
be  considered  dangerous.  But  there  was  then  and  still  is 
no  lack  of  territory  to  explore  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
ways  and  means  being  many  and  could  be  attended  to 
later  on. 


Prince  Patrick  and  Banks  Islands.  During  the  following 
three  days  I  put  everything  in  order  and  had  adequate 
equipment  for  that  trip  loaded  on  my  sleds  in  readiness  for 
our  departure. 

We  Start  Out  on  the  Ice 

/^Nthernorningof  March  15th,  1918, 1  started  northward 
^^  out  on  the  ice  with  twelve  men,  fifty-six  dogs,  and  eight 
sleds,  with  about  eight  thousand  pounds  of  provisions  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  which  I  deemed  necessary  for  that 
kind  of  work.  We  camped  that  night  thirteen  miles  off 
shore  on  moving  sea  ice,  having  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing on  it  noticed  its  fairly  rapid  westward  drift  before  the 
easterly  wind. 

Ten  days  later,  on  March  25th,  we  were  about  sixty 
miles  from  land,  having  passed  through  the  dangerous 
rough  ice  belt  which  always  exists  between  the  main  pac 
and  shore;  not,  however,  without  having  as  usual  sus- 
tained considerable  damage  to  our  equipment  and  sleds, 
one  of  which  had  broken  completely  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. When  travelling  through  this  belt  snow  had 
been  scarce,  so  for  this  reason,  and  also  for  the  reason  that 
I  wanted  to  utilize  the  daylight  as  much  as  possible,  I  had 
used  tents  to  sleep  in  at  night,  but  as  soon  as  we  cama 
on  to  the  old  ice  pack,  where  we  could  again  afford  to  be 
comfortable,  and  where  good  snow  could  be  found,  wi- 
commenced  to  live  in  snowhouses,  as  we  preferred  them  t 
the  tents,  which  should  be  used  in  an  emergency  only 
during  the  winter  in  the  Arctic. 

Travelling  msstly  over  old  ice,  the  going  getting  bettp 
the  farther  we  got  from  shore,  we  proceeded  till  the  nigh 
of  April  3rd,  when  we  were  about  one  hundred  and  fiv 
miles  north  of  Cross  Island  and  at  north  latitude  72  degree  - , 
west   longitude    147    degrees.     On   the   following   day    I 
sent  the  first  support  party,  consisting  of  our  chief  engineer, 
Herman  Kilian,  in  command  of  two  m3.i,  two  sleds  and 
nineteen   dogs,   on   their  return  to  Barter   Island.     The 
equipment  they  took  naturally  was  the  poorest  we  had, 
as  the  sleds  were  light.     Early  the  following  morning  they 
bade  us  good-bye.     Taking  with  them  my  reports  to  the 
Commander,  they  started  for  home,  while  a  few  minutes 
later,  with  my  remaining  party  of  nine  msn,  thirty-six 
dogs,  with  five  sleds,  proceeded  northward. 

As  days  went  by  the  old  ice  floes  continually  increased 
in  size,  and  over  them  we  found  travelling  good  with  a 
little  road-cutting  here  and  therethrough  ridges  bordering 
the  floes.  In  the  forenoon  of  April  8th  we  came  to  an 
old  ice  floe  which  it  took  us  three  hours  to  cross,  its  dia- 
meter being  about  seven  miles.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the 
northern  edge  of  this  floe  we  were  stopped  by  an  open 
lead,  across  which  in  places  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
ice  to  the  north.  To  cross  it  by  sled  boat  was  impossible 
on  account  of  the  young  ice  and  the  width  of  the  lead. 
Following  along  a  lead  to  find  a  place  where  both 
sides  would  meet  had  sometimes  in  the  past  been  a 
successful  method  of  getting  over  a  lead,  and  I  in- 
tended to  try  this  once  more,  but,  when  from  an  ice 
hummock  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  sea 
level  the  lead  could  be  seen  disappearing  to  the  east 
,  and  to  the  west  wide  open,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  build  our  house  near  by  and  wait  till  the  lead 
should  close. 


Ready    to    start. 

to  stormy  weather,  I  did  not  ar- 
rive before  March  11. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cross  Island 
I  immediately  acquainted  the  men 
with  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
change  of  command,  and  outlined 
the  plans  which  the  Commander 
had  spoken  to  me  about  at  Her- 
schel Island,  explaining  to  them  that  the  plan  of  drifting 
for  one  year  on  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  be  by 
far  the  most  valuable  scientifically,  but  although  they 
admitted  the  great  scientific  value,  there  was  none  of  the 
men  that  was  willing  to  undertake  a  trip  of  that  kind. 
They  all  without  exception  professed  to  a  desire  to  return 
to  civilization  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  saying  that 
they  had  been  in  the  Arctic  long  enough,  that^:hey  thought 
they  had  done  what  could  be  expected  of  them,  and  as 
they  were  willing  to  undertake  the  trip  with  me  north  to 
latitude  77  or  78,  thence  to  Prince  Patrick  Island  and  to 
Cape  Kellett  on  Banks  Island,  they  thought  that  the 
expedition  and  the  Government  could  not  help  but  be 
satisfied  with  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  in 
general,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  able  to  return 
to  civilization  the  following  summer,  which  was  what  they 
desired  most.  So,  not  being  able  to  get  men  for  the  drift- 
ing trip,  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  making  the  trip  to 


r    party    at    the    moment    of    departure. 


ON  the  night  following  our  arrival  at  the  lead  the 
easterly  wind  which  had  continued  blowing  steadily 
since  our  departure  from  shore  increased  in  force,  and 
shortly  was  blowing  a  gale  from  that  direction,  with, 
of  course,  the  accompanying  thick  drifting  snow  which 
made  it  hard  for  anyone  to  be  outside.  So  during  the 
time  spent  in  camp  there  no  hunting  was  done  except  a 
few  hours  on  the  first  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  lead,  when 
seals  seemed  to  be  numerous  and  we  shot  and  retrieved 
three.  With  that  strong  wind  blowing  it  was  not  long 
before  considerable  pressure  was  felt  from  the  shaking  and 
vibration  of  the  ice  and  at  the  edge  of  the  lead  considerable 
crushing  could  be  seen  when  I  walked  over  there.  It  was 
evident  that  the  floe  on  which  we  were  camped  was  rapidly 
drifting  to  the  northwest  before  the  wind. 

When  I  was  with  Captain  Mikkelsen  and  Leffingwell  on 
their  ice  trip  in  1907  we  had,  on  returning  towards  shore, 
experienced  a  rapid  westward  drift  with  easterly  winds, 
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We  were  stopped  by  a  lead  across  which  in  places  it  was  impossible  to  see  ice  in  the  north 


and  when  with  Stefansson  in  1914  from  Martin  Point 
north  to  latitude  74  degrees  and  east  to  Banks  Island  we 
had,  during  April  and  May,  had  easterly  winds  before 
which  the  ice  drifted  rapidly  to  the  west  away  from  our 
destination  and  in  doing  so  opened  very  wide  leads  which 
delayed  our  progress  considerably,  having  to  wait  as  long 
as  ten  days  at  one  lead  before  it  closed  sufficiently  to  enable 
lus  to  cross  in  our  sled  boat.  Since  then  we  had  learned 
about  the  westward  drift,  and  the  deplorable  end  of  our 
flagship,  the  Karluk;  all  this  data  pointed  to  and  made  us 
practically  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  westerly 
current  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  between  the  parallels  of  north 
latitude  70  deg.  and  74  deg. 

When  leaving  shore  on  this,  our  fifth  ice  trip,  I  had 
immediately  noticed  the  westward  drift,  and  so  had,  when 
travelling,  till  April  8th,  always  headed  one  or  two  points 
to  the  east  of  the  north  course  I  wanted  to  travel  in,  so  as 
to  counteract  the  westward  drift.  Where  with  Mik- 
keLsen  and  Leffingwell  we  had  succeeded  in  making  the 
trip  easily,  and  again  with  Mr.  Stefansson  in  1914  we  ar- 
rived at  Banks  Island  safely,  the  trip  I  had  now  under- 
taken for  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  was  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  greatly  exceeded  any  of  the  previous 
trips  we  had  undertaken  as  to  distance  to  travel;  so  much 
so,  that,  when  I  found  that  we  were  stuck  at  that  wide 
lead  in  a  strong  easterly  gale  during  which  we  were  drifting 
rapidly  towards  the  west,  I  commenced  to  think  that  the 


chances  of  our  ever  being  able  to  reach  our  destination  and 
make  the  intended  trip  that  spring  seemed  almost  nil.  I 
consequently  commenced  to  cast  about  for  other  things  to 
do  instead. 

I  Call  for  Voluntssrs 

T  WANTED  to  follow  the  Commander's  advice  and 
-*■  drift  for  one  year  with  the  ice,  and  so  determined  to  make 
a  strong  bid  for  the  support  of  my  men  to  do  that  work. 
I  explained  to  them  all  the  previously  written  facts  and 
why  we  possibly  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip  we  had 
agreed  to  make  and  that  the  drifting  was  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  we  could  do  for  the  Expedition  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; I  explained  that  all  the  other  work  we  could 
possibly  do  that  year  would  be  of  small  account  and  hardly 
worth'  while  compared  with  drifting  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  unless  they  refused  to  stay  with  me  and  drift 
and  do  their  duty  by  the  Expedition.  Following  this  talk 
I  called  for  voluntee.'-s  to  stay  with  me  and  drift  for  one 
year  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  offering  the  wages  the  Com- 
mander had  set  for  that  work. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  things  were  put  up  to  them 
and  it  meant  failure  or  success,  the  following  five  of  my 
men  came  to  the  front  and  offered  their  services  volun- 
tarily: Second  Officer  August  Masik,  Seaman  Adelbert 
Gumaer,  Seaman  E.  Lome  Knight,  Seaman  Martin 
Kili*n,  and  the  boy,  Fred  Volki.     The  remaining  members 


of  my  party  refused  point  blank.  But  five  men  were  more 
than  I  needed,  as  I  intended  to  have  only  five  men  in  the 
advance  party,  including  myself,  and  so  had  to  send  the 
boy  Volki  home  with  the  returning  support  party. 

As  my  plans  had  been  changed,  it  was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary and  to  our  best  interests  to  have  the  second  support 
party  sent  back  to  shore  as  soon  as  possible,  with  which 
object  in  view  we  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  end  of  the 
southeasterly  storm,  which  was  slow  in  coming.  It  was 
not  before  April  14th  that  it  moderated  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  get  a  set  of  observations,  which,  when  cal- 
culated, put  our  position  at  north  latitude  73  deg.  3  min. 
and  west  longitude  148  deg.  32  min.,  which  was  about  a 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  north  of  the  Colville  River 
delta.  As  soon  as  observations  had  been  taken  I  set 
about  having  the  equipment  of  the  support  party  made 
ready,  and  at  night  they  started  south  and  for  home,  the 
party  consisting  of  five  men  in  the  command  of  Chief 
Officer  Aarnout  Castel,  with  twenty  dogs  and  one  first- 
class  sled  carrying  our  personal  letters  and  my  last  report 
to  the  Commander. 

So  our  last  communication  with  civilization  was  severed 
and  my  party  of  five  men,  with  sixteen  dogs,  continued  to 
drift,  having,  besides  our  equipment,  exactly  one  hundred 
and  one  days'  full  rations  for  men  and  dogs. 
To  be  Continued 


A  PREFACE— //W  One  <?r  Two  Thoughts 


I 


T  is  not  usual  to  write  a  preface  for  a 
novel  before  it  appears  in  a  magazine, 
but  I  am  claiming  that  privilege  for  "The 
Parts  Men  Play"  which  starts  in  MacLean's  with  the  next 
issue. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  nearly  everyone  that  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  lies  in  a  close  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  This  is  recognized  in  both  England  and 
\merica  by  the  men  of  affairs  and  as  a  result  many  earnest 
and  somewhat  amusing  attempts  are  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  achieve  an  entente. 

When  the  teams  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy 
Iilayed  a  baseball  match  in  London,  a  large  number  of 
Knglish  notables,  headed  by  King  George,  turned  out  and 
<  ongratulated  everybody  in  sight.  When  President  Wil- 
son reached  London,  he  was  given  a  reception  which  has 
lieen  accorded  to  few  men  in  the  World's  Capital.  Arthur 
Balfour,  Lord  Reading,  F.  E.  Smith  and  other  famous 
Englishmen  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  Republic  when 
they  visited  the  States. 

Excellent.  The  only  trouble  is  that  behind  these 
charming  pictures  there  is  the  solid,  mutual  dislike  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen.  It  is  all  very  well  for  them 
to  be  told  that  they  are  singing  the  same  music — each 
thinks  the  other  is  out  of  tune. 

"You  are  greedy  and  unsportsmanlike,"  says  the  insular 
Englishman  whose  worthy  spokesman  is  Horatio  Bot- 
lomley,  "and  we  shall  never  forget  that  you  remained 
neutral  for  nearly  three  years." 

"You  are  a  thick-headed  bunch  of  snobs,"  replies  the 
chauvinistic  Yankee,  "and  if  we  hadn't  come  to  help  you, 
where  would  you  be  to-day?" 

In  a  nutshell  there  is  the  trouble  existing  between  the 
two  countries.  As  Ian  Hay  said,  speaking  of  the  Amer- 
lan  accent:  "The  Englishman  thinks  the  Yankee  is  t;\lking 
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that  way  to  annoy  him."  And  the  reverse  is 
equally  true.  Just  as  in  the  past,  America 
has  exaggerated  and  England  underestimated 
the'  importance  of  the  American  Revolution,  so  at  this 
time  the  English  can  only  remember  America's  neutrality 
— and  the  latter  are  rapidly  forgetting  that  there  was  any 
war  at  all  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States. 

When  Mr.  Rutger  .Jewett,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Appleton  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  suggested  to  me 
in  London  last  year  that  I  should  write  a  novel  with  Anglo- 
American  susceptibilities  as  a  background,  I  told  him  that 
I  could  only  do  so  by  applying  the  Canadian  point  of  view. 

"We  are  the  only  people  in  the  world,"  I  said,  "who 
understand  both  sides  of  the  case.  Our  loyalty  is  to  the 
Mother  Country,  but  we  know  the  United  States  a.s  the 
best  of  neighbors.  We  can  see  the  humor  in  both  launch 
and  Life,  and  though  the  faults  of  each  country  are  very 
evident  I  believe  that  the  average-thinking  Canadian  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  underlying  greatness  of  both 
peoples." 

On  that  basis,  therefore,  the  novel  was  planned  and 
written.  I  have  drawn  the  characters  from  types  that 
will  be  easily  recognizable  by  those  who  have  been  over- 
seas and  have  any  opportunity  to  study  'The  tight  little 
Island.'  On  conclusion  of  its  magazine  serialization 
"The  Parts  Men  Play"  will  be  published  in  London, 
New  York  and  Toronto,  in  book  form.  Its  success  or 
failure  will  depend  on  how  far  the  Canadian  diagnosis 
will  ring  true. 

Our  Own  Country 

<^0  much  for  "The  Parts  Men  Play,"  and  its  preface. 
■^      While   considering   the   destinies   of   England    and 
America,  a  (ew  passing  thoughts  on  our  own  country  oc- 
.    •  Continued  on  page    55 


The  UNDERGROUND  SYSTEM 

Some  Secrets  of  the  Sale  and  Distribution  of  Drugs 

By  MRS.  EMILY  F.  MURPHY 

(JANEY   CANUCK) 

Note. — Mrs.  Murphy's  first  article  on  the  drug  menace  created  a  great 
deal  oj  interest  and  an  equal  degree  of  alarm.  Newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  com.mented  on  the  startling  facts  presented  in 
that  article,  which,  quite  apparently,  had  acted  as  a  mental  jolt.  As 
the  London  Free  Press  expressed  it:  "Have  we  swept  our  national 
house  of  one  devil  and  garnished  it  thereafter,  only  to  find  seven  other 
devils  more  wicked  than  the  first  entering  in  and  taking  possession?" 
Interest  is  growing  also  in  official  circles  and  reports  are  being  sent  out 
from,  Ottawa  on  the  growth  of  the  habit  and  the  steps  being  taken  to 
check  it.  Most  startling  is  the  report  recently  published  to  the  e§ect 
that  drugs  are  being  given  to  children  on  the  streets  in  one  large  Can- 
adian city  with  the  object  of  m.aking  them  addicts.  Another  official 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  drugs  con- 
sumed in  Canada  are  necessary;  a  statement  of  the  case  that  seems 
very  mild  and  conservative  in  view  of  the  facts  that  Mrs.  Murphy 
is  presenting. 

A  great  number  of  letters  have  been  received  by  the  editors  of 
MacLean's  and  by  the  writer  of  the  articles  from  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     This  is  encouraging,  for  it  is  only  through  an  aroused 
consciousness  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
generally  that  the  menace  can  be  successfully  grappled  with.      To 
attain  the  first  objective  point  — -  the  passing  of  much  more  stringent  prohibitory  laws 
—  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  raise  a  clamor  that  will  arouse 
Ottawa  to  the  real  danger.     Equally  important  is  the  necessity  of  awakening  the  pub- 
lic to  the  extent  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  will  know  the  danger  and  learn  to 
shun  it.     The  editors  desire  to  suggest  that   the  newspapers  do   their   share. 

ARTICLE   II. 


Picture  of  a  man  arrested  for  the  distribution  of  opium. 


WHILE  the  drug  habit  affects  all  classes  of  society  in 
Canada,  there  would  seem  to  be  more  addicts, 
per  capita,  of  the  population  in  some  districts 
than  others.  Sometimes,  however,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  otherwise,  and  that  the  seeming  difference  is  due 
to  the  various  methods  adopted  in  its  detection. 

In  Edmonton,  our  morality  squad,  or  "plain-clothes 
men,"  who  find  prohibited  drugs  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  are  awarded  half  the  fine  by  the  magistrate.  In- 
deed, any  informant  is  awarded  this  if  a  conviction  be 
made. 

In  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  other  cities,  this  procedure  is 
not  pursued.  It  is  claimed  that  if  it  were  generally  prac- 
tised, the  detectives  would  do  no  other  work. 

We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  contention  for,  here  in  the 
north,  we  have  as  large  a  quota  of  convictions  for  other 
criminal  offences  as  they  have  in  the  more  southerly  cities. 

But  apart  from  the  sharpening  of  the  official  senses  where 
the  ferreting  out  of  drugs  is  concerned,  a  moiety  of  the 
fines  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  men  who  trail  down  the  addicts 
and  the  illicit  vendors.  The  traffic  in  drugs  is  carried  on 
with  such  strict  secrecy  that  the  utmost  caution  and 
patience  are  required  to  secure  information  and  evidence. 
This  being  secured,  to  force  an  entry  to  a  drug 
den  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
'dopers'  are  irresponsible,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  is  an  unpleasant  and  often  a  dangerous 
task.  A  man  needs  to  take  his  courage  in 
both  hands  for,  generally  speaking,  infuriated 
dopers  are  no  herd  of  sheep. 

In  smoking,  the  Chinaman  reclines  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor,  having  beside  him  a 
pan  which  contains  the  opium  'lay-out'.  The 
cracks  of  the  windows  and  doors  are  packed 
with  wet  cloths  that  the  odor  of  the  smoke 
may  not  escape.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
keyhole  of  the  door  is  plugged,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  being  locked  with  a  key.  The  door  is 
secured  with  a  butcher  knife  driven  into  the 
door-jamb. 

Finally,  the  available  furniture  is  piled 
against  the  door  to  guard  against  surprises. 
It  is  this  butcher  knife  in  the  door  jamb  that 
constitutes  the  chiefest  danger  to  the  detec- 
tives who  come  with  an  order  for  search,  al- 
though more  than  one  officer  has  been  killed 
by  a  bullet  sent  through  the  panel  of  the  door. 


Two  years  ago,  the  Chief  of  Police  at  Vancouver  and  one 
of  his  men  were  murdered  in  this  way  while^waiting  in  a 
hallway  for  a  dope-fiend  to  give  entry. 

Opium  Smoking  in  Toronto 

TN  Toronto,  they  tell  us  that  the  Chinese  used  to  smoke 
A  openly,  but  since  1911,  when  the  Opium  and  Drugs 
Act  came  into  force,  open  smoking  has  ceased  and,  as  a 
result,  there  are  fewer  convictions. 

Knowing  the  Chinese  temperament  and  habits,  one  con- 
jectures whether  smoking  is  not  as  freely  indulged  in  as 
formerly,  but  with  probably  more  careful  precautions  and 
safeguards. 

But  if  Toronto  pays  no  douceur  to  the  morality  squad, 
still  it  has  giVen  considerable  attention  to  the  examination 
of  the  books  and  prescriptions  of  the  druggists.  If  a 
druggist  is  selling  more  narcotics  than  other  druggists  he 
must  render  an  accounting  or  lose  his  license. 

On  one  occasion,  to  show  the  officers  how  easily  it  could 
be  done,  a  drug  "fiend"  without  a  prescription  from  a 
physician,  dentist  or  veterinary,  went  out  from  the  police 
station  and  bought  several  No.  1  Parke-Davis  drug-kits 
from  different  pharmacists,  the  money  having  been  sup- 
plied him  by  the  detectives.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  deduced  here  that  this  is  pos- 
sible in  every  pharmacy,  for  in  Toronto,  as 
elsewhere,  the  disreputable  dispenser  of 
drugs  is  greatly  in  the  minority. 

In  Toronto,  too,  an  inspector  from  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  inspects  the  books  of 
different  drug  shops  in  order  that  he  may 
scrutinize  and  compute  the  sales. 

It  is  their  claim  also,  that  the  drug  habit 
is  not  increasing  in  the  Queen  City. 

Without  seriously  questioning  this  claim 
it  is  nevertheless  hard  to  credit  that  any 
densely  populated  portion  of  Canada  has 
had  no  proportionate  share  in  the  consump- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs,  the  importation  and 
sale  of  which  have  so  enormously  increased 
during. the  past  six  years,  especially  when 
no  special  preventive  efforts  have  been 
taken  other  than  those  which  obtain  else- 
where. No  reason  has  been  given  for  this 
phenomenon  unless  we  accept  the  theory 
that  a  vastly  higher  moral  standard  pre- 
vails in  Toronto  than  in  other  cities.  With- 


out being  facetious,  we  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
this  is  possible  and  may  be  quite  true. 

Narcotics  in  the  West 

TN  Winnipeg,  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  habit  i? 
■*■  growing  rapidly,  and  that  the  police  have  on  their  lists 
the  names  and  addresses  of  hundreds  of  persons  who  are 
inveterate  users  of  narcotics. 

In  British  Columbia,  of  the  15  women  confined  in 
Oakalla  Jail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1919,  it  was  found 
that  all  were  guilty  of  acts  of  immorality  of  a  flagrant 
kind.  Of  these,  11  were  found  to  be  mentally  deficient, 
2  of  inferior  intelligence,  and  2  probably  normal.  Of  the 
15,  9  were  users  of  drugs. 

In  his  annual  report  of  1918,  William  McRae,  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Vancouver,  said:  "I  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  Board  that  steps  be  taken  through  the 
proper  authorities  for  compulsory  medical  treatment  of 
persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs.  Unfortunately  a 
number  of  young  boys,  and  even  girls,  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  drugs,  and  early  and  effective  precautions  might 
be  the  means  of  preventing  the  ruination  of  their  lives  and 
of  making  them  criminals,  as  well  as  preventing  the  habit 
among  their  associates.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  an  institution  in  a  country-place, 
preferably  an  island,  where  suitable  employment  and  out- 
door exercise  could  be  provided." 

A  Distributing  Centre  for  all  America? 

IT  was  recently  declared  by  an  investigating  committee  in 
California  that  the  drug  distribution  centre  for  all 
America  is  in  Western  Canada.  The  evidence  upon  which 
this  astounding  assertion  is  based  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  this  assertion 
is  true. 

Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  narcotic  squads  whose 
work  it  is  to  search  incoming  vessels  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States,  smuggling  from  the  Orient  is 
becoming  more  difficult  all  the  time,  although  the  Inter- 
national Year  Book  of  1918  says  that  probably  one-half 
of  the  opium  which  enters  the  United  States  is  brought  in 
by  smugglers,  and  that  despite  restrictive  legislation,  the 
amount  has  certainly  not  diminished. 

It  was  found  that  opium  was  being  brought  to  America 
in  chests  of  tea;  in  coal-bunkers;  in  the  beams  of  the 
vessels;  under  the  stairways;  behind  panels  in  the  saloon: 
in  water-tanks,  and  even  in  the  ship's  piano.  Sometimes 
it  was  smuggled  by  means  of  nutshells.  The  nut  was 
cut  in  half,  the  kernel  removed;  the  cavity  filled  with 
opium  and  the  two  parts  glued  together  again.  It  was 
sold  to  the  drug-users  in  this  form.  Indeed,  the  Chinese 
used  to  smuggle  opium  in  chairs  which  they  said  were 
family  heirlooms,  but  one  day  the  truck  of  a  stevedore 
struck  an  heirloom  on  a  gang-plank  and  released  eighty 
pounds  of  opium.  It  was  found  that  even  the  legs  of  this 
chair  were  stuffed  with  the  drug. 

It  is  claimed  that  less  adroitness  is  required  to  land 
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contraband  in  Canada  than  in  the  States,  and  that  it  is 
brought  here  daily  in  many  and  various  containers,  even 
in  musical  instruments. 

Other  than  the  assumption  made  by  Government  officials 
at  Ottawa  that  opium  was  being  smuggled  into  the  States 
from  Montreal,  it  had  occurred  to  few,  if  any,  of  us  that 
an  immensely  greater  traffic  might  have  gained  foothold 
in  Western  Canada.  We  took  for  granted  that  the  com- 
merce in  drugs  was  directly  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  not  dreaming  that  Canada  might  be  the  inter- 
mediary in  the  same. 

IT  is  alleged  that  this  nefarious  traffic  in  the  States 
*■  has  been  partially  carried  on  by  puUman  car-porters  and 
even  by  Custom  officials  who  grew  rich  in  the  trade.  We 
are  unable  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but  it  might  not 
be  too  hard  for  officials,  at  certain  specified  points,  to 
release  bonded  consignments  of  opium  which  were  camou- 
flaged as  tea,  preserved  ginger,  or  bamboo  shoots. 

These  modern-day  buccaneers  could  well  afford  to  pay 
$5,000  to  an  official  on  a  consignment  which  would  net 
them  $50,000  in  profits. 

"But  our  officials  in  Canada  would  not  be  guilty,"  you 
say.  Certainly  not.  We  do  not  even  suggest  it.  We  are 
only  telling  the  Federal  Customs  Department  what  might 
happen  here  if  our  immunity  to  bribes  was  not  absolutely 
above  suspicion. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  railway  porters — ah  well! 
There  are  some  we  know  of  personally  whose  liberty  is 
more  attributable  to  their  good  luck  than  their  good  be- 
haviour. Indeed,  we  know  a  certain  blackamoor — an 
erstwhile  porter — who,  at  the  present  moment,  is  languish- 
ing in  prison  on  a  term  imposed  by  ourselves.  This  fellow 
is  also  under  penalty  for  having  in  his  possession  what  must 
assuredly  have  been  the  most  obscene  literature  ever 
printed. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  dangerous  than  a 
filthy-minded  drug  addict  in  charge  of  a  coach  of  sleeping 
people,  whatever  his  color  may  be. 

When  this  man's  quarters  were  raided,  six  pipes,  a 
quantity  of  prohibited  drugs  and  a  woman  were  taken. 
The  woman,  who  had  a  kind  of  zig-zag  appearance,  as- 
sured us  in  court  that  she  had  just  "happened  in"  the 
opium  rooms  by  the  merest  accident,  but  the  tremor  of  an 
isolated  muscle  in  her  face;  her  trembling  gait;  her  leaden 
pallor;  the  closely  contracted  pupils  of  her  eyes;  and  her 
stupefaction  which  approximated  senile  dementia,  were 
all-  definitely  symptomatic  of  recovery  from  an  opium 
debauch. 

Where  their  pullman-car  employees  are  concerned,  the 
railway  companies  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure 
well-recommended  porters,  and  to  supervise  these  as 
closely  as  circumstances  will  permit,  but  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  companies  to  prevent  men,  if  these  be  so  dis- 
posed, from  giving  rein,  at  times,  to  ignoble  and  swinish 
appetites.     Even  the  Old  One  himself  couldn't  do  it. 

Having  said  this  about  porters,  one  cannot,  in  fairness, 
leave  the  subject  without  paying  tribute  to  those  other 
faithful  "boys"  in  the  service  who  are  so  solid  and  sensible 
that  they  seem  almost  super-civilized.  It  takes  rare 
probity  of  character  to  keep  returning  purses,  watches, 
diamond  rings  and  other  mere  impedimenta  that  careless 
folk  lose  daily  in  every  pullman  berth,  to  say  nothing  of 
overcoming  the  desperate  desire  of  testing  the  contents  of 
flasks  that  protrude  invitingly  from  pockets  on  nearly 
every  clotheshanger. 

Yes\  there  are  ever  so  many  porters,  however  depleted 
their  finances,  who  will  have  abolutely  no  truck  with  the 
scoundrelly  business  of  drug-peddlery . 

How  it  is  Brought  In 

RAILWAY  detectives  tell  us  that  on 
the  west  coast    of  Canada,    op- 
ium is  thrown  overboard  in  rubber 

hags,   or  other  receptacles,  from  in- 

'oming   steamers.       This    flotsam   is 

taken    into    open    boats,    at    certain 

points  in  the  harbors,  by  confederates 

of  the  smugglers,  thus  evading  dis- 

•;overy  in  the  Castom.s-House.    They 

also  tell  us  that  unless  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  handling  it,  you  might  not 

even  recognize  opium  as  such.  Com- 
1  mercially  it  comes  in  different  forms, 
I  but,  most  frequently,  in  .square  plugs 

that  are  the  color  and  shape  of  chew- 

1  ng  tobacco,  or  in  lumps  like  oval  dump- 
i'ings.     The  police  allege  that  an  inter-pro- 
princial  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of 

agents.     The  opium  is  carried  in  tin  can- 
isters by  one  man,  who  passes  on  the  residue 

to  another  at  the  borders  of  the  next  pr.o- 

vince,  and  so  on  across  the  Dominion. 
Whsn  it  comes  to  smuggling  narcotics 

across  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 

jnd  the  United  States,  a  whole  volume 

could  be  written  on  the  subject,  but  one 

has  no  desire  to  teach  "Smuggling  without 

a  Master,"  so  one  refrains.  Sufficient  to  say, 

that  the  detectives  now  look   with  close 

scrutiny  into  the  extra  car-tire  at  the  back. 


Opium  and  Morpliin- 
They  Are 


-What 


OPIUM  is  the  juice  of  white  pop- 
py (papaver     somniferum) 
and  is  the  sap  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  capsules  when  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth  after 
the  fall  of  the  petals.  The  poppy 
was  well  known  to  ancients,  its 
cultivation    being    mentioned    by 
Homer,  and  its  medicinal  properties 
by  Hippocrates. 

Morphin  is  an  alkaloid  of  opium 
— that  is  to  say,  its  active  vegetable 
principle  having  alkaline  qualities. 

Opium  and  its  derivatives  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  flavor  that  is  acrid, 
nauseous  and  bitter. 

Opium  is  smoked;  morphin  is  taken  hypodermically,  or 
by  the  mouth.  Hypodermic  injections  are  more  favored 
by  the  users  of  this  particular  drug  in  that  they  become 
intoxicated  without  the  disagreeable  eflfects  of  the  sub- 
stance. Then,  too,  when  morphin  is  swallowed,  it  takes 
longer  to  produce  its  solacing  effects. 

Contrariwise,  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  is  attended  with 
dangers  from  an  infected  solution  or  from  a  dirty  needle. 
Frequently,  morphin  habitues  will  insert  the  needle  into 
their  arms  without  the  precaution  of  rolling  up  their 
sleeves.  This  infection  results  in  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses. 

Last  year,  a  young  bride  of  three  months  who  had  mar- 
ried an  addict,  and  had  herself  become  one,  was  charged 
with  having  opium  in  her  posses.sion  unlawfully. 

During  the  trial,  she  became  hysterical  and  began  to  beg 
piteously  for  morphin  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  from 
the  day  previously.  She  complained  of  intense  neuralgia, 
chills,  thirst  and  abdominal  pains.  Finally  she  collapsed. 
Surely,  the  soul  of  her  was  "full  of  scorpions:  she  had 
supp'd  full  with  horrors." 

On  stripping  her  for  a  hypodermic  injection,  the  physi- 
cian and  matron  found  her  body  to  be  literally  covered  with 
angry-looking  carbuncles  which  the  physician  said  were 
due  to  infection  from  the  needle.  She  became  quiet  im- 
mediately after  she  had  received  her  daily  'dope.' 

Her  husband,  who  was  charged  conjointly,  was  in  hardly 
a  more  comfortable  condition,  complaining  of  muscular 
cramps  and  profuse  sweating. 

This  man,  who  came  from  a  notable  Canadian  family, 
had  already  served  several  terms  in  jail  for  breaches  of  the 
Opium  and  Drugs  Act.  He,  too,  had  to  receive  attention 
from  the  doctor  who  showed  me  the  victim's  condition. 

The  upper  part  of  the  man's  body  was  so  punctured  by 
the  needle  that  there  was  no  flesh  available  for  fresh 
'shots'  except  on  his  back.  His  arms  and  chest  looked 
more  like  a  perforated  milk-skimmer  than  anything  else. 
He  told  us  his  skin  had  become  so  thick  and  hardened, 
he  broke  many  needles  in  trying  to  insert  them.  He  also 
confessed  to  having  lost  his  sense  of  taste  and  that  he  was 
losing  his  memory.  He  has  taken  so  muck  morphin  that 
he  will  soon  be  immune  from  it  as  a  poison  and  can  hardly 
be  killed  by  it,  a  state  which  is  known  to  physicians  as 
Milhridalism. 

Surely  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  social  problems  such  as  these,  was  wholly 
within  the  mark  when  he  de- 
scribed drug-addiction  as  the 
greatest  of  modern  abomina- 
tions. 

The  Slavery  of  Drugs 

""pHE  difference  between 
A  the  opium  smoker  and  the 
morphinist,  is  that  the  opium 
smoker  does  not  fear  the 
slavery  of  the  habit  while  the 
morphinist  does.  For  a  truth, 
the  latter  always  suffers  from 


A  phots  t«ken   in   ut  ophmi  den   in  E<linonton. 
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a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  dread. 
The  sword  of  Damocles  is  forever 
hanging  over  his  head. 

The  smoker  of  "the  soothing 
pipe"  is  usually  quiet  unless  fear- 
ful of  arrest,  or  when  deprived  of 
the  drug;  then  he  becomes  highly 
irritable. 
One  who  has  tried  the  effects  of  the  pipe  puts 
them  in  this  order:  (1)  vertigo,  (2)  stimulation,  (3) 
tranquillity,  (4)  after  three  or  more  pipes,  profuse 
perspiration,  prickly  heat,  thirst,  fear,  intense  desire 
to  sleep.     The  novice  usually  become  talkative. 

The  sleep  which  succeeds  is  a  prolonged  one.  The 
following  morning,  the  smoker  has  a  headache  that 
aches;  no  appetite  worth  mentioning,  and  his  tongue 
is  furred  almost  like  a  brown  musquash  pelt. 

On  the  other  hand  the  morphinist  gets  no  pleasure 
but  merely  forgetfulness  of  life.    If  use  of  the  drug 
be  persisted  in,  he  becomes  egotistical,  quarrelsome 
and  difficult;  also,  he  is  subject  to  terrifying  hal- 
lucinations.     He  ages    quickly;  becomes  indolent,  para- 
sitical, totter-kneed,  and  without  enough  brawn  to  throw 
a  puppy  dog. 

But  in  whatever  form  these  drugs  are  taken,  they  de- 
grade the  morals  and  enfeeble  the  will.  No  matter  what 
their  status  has  been,  inveterate  users  of  drugs  become 
degraded.  All  are  liars:  nearly  all  become  dishonest. 
Being  deprived  of  the  drug,  they  will  go  any  length  to  gei 
it,  even  to  thievery  and  prostitution.  While  sober  they  are 
uncomfortable,  and  prolonged  abstemiousness  hurt." 
them  like  nails  driven  into  the  flesh. 

Because  her  craving  for  the  drug  had  to  be  satisfied,  a 
young  woman  from  one  of  the  rural  districts  sold  her 
handbag,  dressing-case,  fur-coat,  and  wedding-ring  in 
Edmonton.  We  were  not  able  to  recover  these,  having  no 
one  to  corroborate  her  statements.  When  not  shut  up, 
her  days  and  nights  were  spent  in  garages  and  opium 
joints. 

After  all  her  negotiable  apparel  had  been  sold,  we  got  her 
a  railway  ticket  and  persuaded  her  to  go  home.  She  is 
making  a  tremendous  effort  to  recover  from  "The  grey 
peril,"  and  it  is  now  a  year  since  she  visited  town. 

Being  superstitious,  and  realizing  the  danger  of 
boastfulness,  we  are  here  'touching  wood.' 

What  Constitutes  an  Addict? 

A  ^  answer  to  this  question  was  given  to  me  by  Dr. 
-'*■  James  A.  Hamilton,  Commissioner  of  Correction  for 
New  York  City.  He  says:  "If  a  person  takes  opium  or  its 
derivatives  for  three  months  steadily,  taking  three  hypo- 
dermics a  day,  he  will  become  a  true  addict,  and  were  he  to 
stop  abruptly  he  would  show  decided  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. As  a  rule,  addicts  must  increase  the  dosage  as  they 
go^along  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results." 

A  victim  has  given  us  a  similar  answer  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses Morphia  as  a  goddess  who  has  turned  to  be  a 
dragon: 

"One  swift  prick  was  enough 

In  days  gone  by  to  invoke  her: 

She  was  incarnate  love 

In  the  hours  when  I  first  awoke  her. 

Little  by  little  I  found 

The  truth  of  her  stripped  of  all  clothing, 

Bitter  beyond  all  bound. 

Leprous  beyond  all  loathing. 

Dragon  of  lure  and  dread. 
Tiger  of  fury  and  lust. 
The  quick  in  chains  to  the  dead. 
The  slime  alive  in  the  dust." 


Mailing  Use  of  the  Chinamen 

CLANNISHNESS  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  opium  smokers 
Like  the  drinking  of  wine,  it  makes  for 
a  foregathering. 

Because  of  the  dangers  attending  its 
detection,  much  care  must  be  exercised 
in  its  use,  especially  in  Canada  where 
neighbors  are  inclined  to  be  friendly 
and  to  call  at  unseasonable  hours. 
Yes!  and  neighbors  may  even  be  curi- 
ous. "Of  course,  I  am  interested  in  my 
neighbor,"  says  one.  "Why  shouldn't 
I  be?  That  fence  between  us  only  whet« 
my  appetite." 

As  a  result,  in  certain  houses  and  hotels 
— both  rural  and  urban — the  users  of  the 
pipe  borrow  the  'layout'  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  cook.  Should  the  noisome,  insinu- 
ating odor  escape,  no  one  is  suspected  but 
Ah  Sin.  Should  the  place  be  raided.  Ah  Sin 
is  apprehended  for  being  in  the  unlawful 
pos-session  of  opium.  He  pays  the  fine,  this 
sallow,  unsmiling  Oriental,  and  says 
nothing,  for,  after  all,  he  loses  nothing 
but  his  inconsiderable  reputation. 

Continued  on   Page  55 


COMMERCE  IN  THE  CLOUDS 


HE  year  1919  was  a  slack  one 
for  commercial  aviation  in  Can- 
ada, chiefly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  pioneers  in  the  in- 
dustry were  restricted 
practically  to  one  type 
of  machine — the  Curtiss 
J.  N.  4,  a  very  fine  traln- 
.  ing  machine,  but  not 
built  for  speed,  cargo,  or 
passenger-carrying.  In 
1 920  Canadians  will  have 
a  chance  to  witness  the 
performances  of  several 
score — perhaps  several 
hundred — British-made 
machines,  operating  ia 
every  province,  some 
Government-owned,  but 
large  numbers  privately-owned. 

If  there  is  any  Canadian  who  still 
hankers  for  the  sensation  of  a  ride  in 
the  air,  he — or  she — may  easily  have 
this  desire  satisfied,  for  1920  will  see  more  than  a  score  of 
Canadian  cities  in  which  passenger-carrying  companies 
will  be  operating.  Apart  from  "joy-riding,"  the  ramifica- 
tions of  aerial  activities  will  extend  to  include  such  things 
as:  Commercial  photography;  police  work;  town  planning 
and  surveying;  timber  and  water  power  surveys;  forest 
fire  patrol:  commercial  transport  of  passengers  and  goods; 
and  exploration. 

There  are  but  few  privately-owned  aeroplanes  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time,  but  before  the  summer  ends  there  are 
likely  to  be  several  pioneers  in  this  field.  When  using  the 
words  "privately-owned"  it  is  not  meant  to  include  ma- 
chines belonging  to  individuals  or  companies  engaged  in 
utilizing  their  "buses"  for  commercial  purposes. 

At  least  one  Canadian  university  student  keeps  an 
aeroplane  instead  of  a  ear — and,  since  there  are  scores  of 
undergraduates  of  Canadian  universities  who  saw  service 
in  the  R.N.A.S.,  R.F.C.,  or  the  R.A.F.,  doubtless  many 
more  would  have  their  own  private  machines  were  it  not 
for  the  question  of  expense.  A.  K.  Colley,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  has  a  Curtiss  "parked"  in  a 
hangar  on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto.  As  this  machine  is  a 
two-seater,  he  is  able  to  invite  any  of  his  friends  amongst 
the  co-eds,  to  "come  for  a  flip  in  the  old  'bus',"  and  give 
them  a  more  thrilling  time  than  the  rivals  for  their  favors, 
who  have  to  be  content  with  earth-crawling  vehicles,  like 
Packards,  Locomobiles  and  Rolls-Royces. 

And  to  think  it  was  barely  ten  years  ago  that  we  thought 
we  were  "some  sport"  if  we  could  take  the  Fair  Freshette, 
or  Staid  Senior,  down  to  the  theatre  in  a  taxi,  instead  of 
driving  sedately  down  behind  some  livery  hack! 

Montreal  Millionaire  Wants  Pleasure  Machine 

CEVERAL  wealthy  Canadian  business  men  have  al- 
^  ready  made  inquiries  regarding  the  cost  and  usefulness 
of  aeroplanes,  seaplanes  and  flying-boats,  and  a  number 
have  intimated  that  they  would  like  to  purchase  a  "bus" 
solely  as  a  pleasure  vehicle.  A 
well-known  Montreal  business- 
man, head  of  one  of  the  largest 
departmental  stores  in  the  city, 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  a  flying-boat.  With  such  a 
"craft"  as  he  intends  to  buy  he 
will  be  able  to  spend  his  week- 
ends at  his  summer  home  in  the 
Laurentians,  and  spend  but 
little  more  than  an  hour  each 
way  on  the  trip  to  and  from  his 
office.  In  fact,  with  the  expen- 
diture of  but  little  more  than 
the  time  now  taken  by  subur- 
ban commuters  to  reach  their 
homes  in  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
it  will  be  possible  to  fly 
home  each  evening  and  come 
down  to  business  bright  and 
early  each  morning.  In  his  in- 
quiry, Mr. says: 

"I  want  a  flying-boat  for 
pleasure  purposes.  It  must  have 
plenty  of  room  to  carry  three 
passengers,  and  have  a  cruising 
range  of  from  200  to  300  miles," 

"Can  you  supply  this?"  I 
asked  the  secretary  of  the  avia- 
tion company  to  whom  the  in- 
quiry had  been  directed. 

"We  sure  can,"  he  replied. 
"And  it's  not  the  only  inquiry 
by  a  long  shot.  Read  this  letter 
forwarded  to  us  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  Canada." 


By  J.  VERNON  McKENZIE  1 
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Bishop-Barker  Aeroplanes,  Limited,  Toronto. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Mr.  W.  L.  Clause,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  is 
anxious  to  rent  for  the  month  of  July  a  hydro-aeroplane 
for  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes;  the  concern  from  whom  he 
rents  the  machine  is  tu  supply  mechanic  and  pilot.     It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  trial  at  his  summer  place. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Sgd.)  E.  GRAHAM  JOY, 
Permanent  Sec'y, 

Aero  Club  of  Canada. 

Readers  of  MacLean's  will  remember  the  article  in  the 
February  1  issue,  "Flaherty  of  Belcher's  Island."  The 
very  day  that  issue  of  MacLean's  went  on  the  news-stands 
the  following  communication  was  received  by  a  large 
aeroplane  concern: 

"Will  you  undertake  to  operate  two  Avro  machines, 
fitted  with  110  LeRhone  engines,  to  carry  three  passengers 
to  Belcher's  Island,  via  Moose  Factory  and  Fort  George, 
to  leave  Cochrane  not  later  than  March  1,  to  carry  all 
petrol  and  necessary  supphes  for  the  trip,  for  $5,000?  The 
passengers  are  to  remain  on  the  Island  for  ten  days,  and 
not  longer  than  two  weeks,  and  you  are  to  bring  the  pas- 
sengers back  to  Cochrane  within  one  month  from  the  time 
of  starting,  otherwise  contract  is  to  provide  for  a  penalty. 

"If  you  make  a  photographic  survey  of  our  property  on 
Belcher's  Island,  a  separate  contract  therefor  will  be  made. 
Yours  truly, 
BELCHER'S  ISLAND  IRON  MINES,  Limited. 

The  company  to  whom  this  latter  was  addressed  was 
extremely  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  venture,  but 
regarded  it  as  too  hazardous  an  undertaking  for  a  small 
seaplane  machine.  Also,  such  a  trip  would  need  more 
thorough  preliminary  preparation  than  was  possible  in 
the  time  which  would  elapse  before  the  start  was  to  be 
made — barely  ohe  month. 

A  mining  company  in  British  Columbia  is  planning  to 
purchase  two  Bristol  Tourer  Seaplanes,  to  engage  in 
exploration  work  and  a  survey  of  their  properties  near 

NEWMARKET  FAIR.  1919. 
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Port  George.  The  Mounted  Police  are  estimating  on  the 
feasibility  of  using  two  or  more  aeroplanes  or  seaplan&s  in 
their  work  in  the  Northwest.  A  prominent  New  York 
mining-engineer  plans  to  do  exploration  work  for  mineral>; 
both  in  B.  C.  and  Northern  Ontario.  A  very  enterprising 
aerial  transportation  company  in  Winnipeg  has  already 
"booked"  between  fifteen  and  twenty  passages  to  Min- 
neapolis and  other  nearby  cities,  one  contract  calling  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  party  of  six  to  Minneapolis.  Pleasure 
trips  to  Kenora,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  other  Canadian  sum- 
mer resorts  have  also  been  arranged.  Large  numbers  of 
commercial  organizations — particularly  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies — have  already  bought  'planes,  for  survey  work 
as  well  as  forest  fire  patrol. 

At  the  extreme  ends  of  the  Dominion  endeavors  are 
under  way  to  place  passenger  and  mail  carrying  on  a 
practical,  time-saving  basis.  Captain  Hoy,  D.F.C.,  has 
established  an  aerial  service  in  B.  C,  by  which  he  plans  to 
carry  both  passengers  and  mail  from  Victoria  to  the  main- 
land. Captain  Stevens,  of  the  Eastern  Canada  Air  Lines 
Co.,  Truro,  N.  S.,  associated  with  the  Aircraft  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Montreal  is  perfecting  a  regular  service 
which  will  link  up  Prince  Edward  Island  with  the  rest  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

What's  the  Canadian  Government  doing? 

Quietly,  but  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  the-  Govern- 
ment has  plans  under  way  which,  if  the  necessary  finances 
are  forthcoming,  will  put  Canada  in  the  forefront  of  civil 
aviation,  and  prevent  this  Dominion  from  becoming,  in 
the  shghtest  sense  of  the  word,  an  "air  annex"  of  the 
United  States.  Business  men  from  the  other  side  of  the 
line  have  exploited  many  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
taken  a  leading  part  in  financing  some  of  our  largest  in- 
dustries, but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
hand  over  our  air  to  American  exploiters  and  capitalists. 

Col.  "Bob"  Leckie  is  Canada's  Flying  Director 

A  CANADIAN  Air  Board  has  been  appointed,  with  Col. 
"Bob"  Leckie,  D.S.O.,  D.S.C.,  D:F.C.,  as  superin- 
tendent of  Flying  Operations,  and  the  amount  of  useful 
work  which  will  be  done  in  practical  aeronautics  in  Canada 

during  the  next  few  years  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  how 
much  the  G.F.O.  is  allowed 
to  spend.  As  this  copy  of 
MacLean's  is  being  read,  the 
Dominion's  legislators  will  be 
pondering  this  problem  of 
federal  aerial  finance.  So,  if 
you're  thinking  of  writing 
your  member  as  you  read 
this,  and  you  have  confidence 
in  Canada's  aerial  future;  re- 
mind him  to  support  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for  the 
work  of  Air  Board. 

Perhaps  you  don't  think 
Canada — that  is  to  say,  the 
Government  owns  any  air- 
craft. Here  is  a  list  of  our 
possessions  in  thisline,  thanks 
principally  to  Great  Britain's 
generosity: 

Avro 62 

D.  H.  9A 12 

D.  H.  4 12 

S.  E.  5 12 

Flying  Boat,  F3 8 

Flying  Boat,  H16 2 

Fairey  Seaplane 1 

Airship 16 

Kite  Balloon 4 

Not  a  bad  list,  that,  for  a 
starter!     In  addition,  there 
will  be  the  associated  mechan- 
ical transport  and  Beasoneau 
f^^  hangars. 
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The  Air  Board  is  planning  aerial 
progress  from  the  ground  up,  and 
acting  on  the  very  sound  assump- 
tion that  before  real  work  in  the  air 
can  be  done  proper  ground  work 
must  first  be  accomplished.  No 
spectacular  flights  are  contemplated 
this  year  under  Government  aus- 
pices, but  it  is  planned  to  co-operate 
in  every  way  possible  with  existing 
Government  departments. 

The  Air  Board  early  in  the  pres- 
ent year  announced  that  municipal- 
ities which  desired  to  participate  in 
aerial  activities,  and  to  possess  air 
stations,  might  receive  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Ottawa  engineers  in  laying- 
out  civic  aerodromes.  All  landing 
grounds  must  be  licensed  by  the  Air 
Board. 

What  Canadian  municipality 
■would  you  expect  to  be  the  first  to 
respond?  Toronto?  Montreal?  Van- 
couver? 

Wrong  every 
time;  the  first 
to  apply  for  an 
inspection  of  its 
civic  aero- 
drome site  was 
the  bustling 
town  of  Perth, 
Ontario.  Perth 
expects  to  be 
on  the  air  route 
from  Ottawa 
to  Toronto,  and 
Thursday, 
February  12, 
was  a  big  day 
in  its  civic  his- 
tory.'^ On  that  day  the'Perth  civic  fathers  discussed  with 
the  Air  Board's  expertj[engineer  the  location  of  its  aero- 
drome. 

Forest  Fires  Can  be  Detected  Within  40-Mile  Range 

COL.  LECKIE  hopes  that  Government  machines  will 
be  used  during  the  present  year  in  forest  fire-patrols, 
in  fishery-patrols,  and  in  extensive  survey  work.  Last 
year  the  Government  loaned  two  flying-boats  to  the  St. 
Maurice  Fire  Protective  Association,  of  Quebec,  and  these 
-machines  did  very  useful  pioneer  work.  In  a  paper  read 
recently  before  the  convention  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  in  Montreal  it  was  stated  that  "forest  fires 
■could  be  distinguished  by  aircraft  at  forty  miles  distance, 
■and  that  it  was  possible  to  transport  in  the  machines  al- 
ready at  hand  a  Johnson  fire-pump  and  fifteen  hundred 
feet  of  one  and  one-half  inch  hose." 

In  regard  to  survey  work,  J.  B.  Harkins,  federal  park 
commissioner,  says: 

"Practically  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  forestry  is 
■convinced  that  eventually  aircraft  shall  be  extensively  and 
eflicaciously  used  in  such  work.  Expectations  in  that  con- 
nection concern  two  broad  lines;  the  rapid  and  accurate 
collection  of  information  in  regard  to  forests,  extent  and 
variety,  topography  and  fire  protection.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  wonderful  detail  and  accuracy  of  the  war 
maps  prepared  from  aircraft  photographs.  Accurate 
maps  with  a  fair  degree  of  detail  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  intelligent  handling  of  Canada's  forests.  Such 
can  be  prepared  by  the  laborious  land  survey  methods,  but 
the  aeroplane  appears  to  offer  facil- 
ities for  securing  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory maps  at  considerably  less  cost 
and  in  less  time." 

The  amount  of  survey  work  which 
will  be  accomplished  by  federal  fly- 
■ers  this  year — and  in  the  more  dis- 
tant future — will  depend  on  theGov- 
ornment's  financial  appropriations. 

(-'ortain  difficulties  have  been  eft- 
countered  in  making  aerial  survey- 
ing a  satisfactorily  exact  science, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  problems 
with  which  the  Air  Board  experts 
intend  to  cope  during  the  summer 
of  1920.  Trouble  has  been  exper- 
ienced photographing  towns  and 
cities  from  the  air,  owing  to  the 
limitations  of  the  present  types  of 
•cameras  on  the  market.  The  air- 
camera  takes  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures, and  these  are  afterwards  fitted 
together  in  a  mosaic,  which- -ttieo- 
retically — should  make  one  large, 
complete  photograph;  but,  if  the 
height  of  the  recording  machine 
varies  from  picture  to  picture,  the 
mosaic  will  not  gibe.  Such  technical 
<lifriculties  as  these  are  now  being 
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coped  with  by  scientists  with  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Two  Months  and  a  Half  Trip 
Could  be  Made  in  One  Day 

THE  Certification  Branch  of 
Air  Board  will  see  that  flying 
in  Canada  is  as  safe  as  ingenuity 
and  experience  can  devise.  Every 
pilot  in  Canada  who  wants  to  fly 
must  go  through  a  practical  and 
'•theoretical  examination,  and  sat- 
isfy the  Air  Board  of  his  attainments.  Qualified 
R.N.A.S.,  R.F.C.,  and  R.A.F.  pilots  will  be 
granted  these  certificates  on  request.  The  owner, 
or  flyer,  of  a  machine  who  wishes  to  carry  pas- 
sengers for  hire  will  be  subjected  to  a  stiff er  exam- 
ination than  one  who  merely  wishes  to  fly  around 
for  pleasure.  Copies  of  these  regulations  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Air  Board.  There  are 
pages  and  pages  of  regulations  designed  to  make 
flying  safe. 

Not  only  must  aeroplanes,  seaplanes  and  fly- 
ing-boats be  certified  as  airworthy,  pilots  certi- 
cated,  but  aerodromes  must  be  licensed.  Al- 
ready many  applications  have  been  received  by 
the  Air  Board  for  Private  and  Commercial  Pilot's  Certifi- 
cates, and  licenses  for  machines  and  aerodromes. 

The  Certificates  Branch  of  the  Air  Board  is  headed  by  a 
very  well-known  Canadian  pilot,  Col.  J.  S.  Scott,  M.C., 
A.F.C.,  who  after  service  in  France  was  in  command  of 
No.  43  Wing,  R.A.F.,  at  Leaside,  and  No.  44  Wing,  R.A.F., 
at  Camp  Borden,  and  under  whom  many  of  our  Canadian 
pilots  received  their  earliest  lessons  in  flying,  and  were 
taught  the  many  other  things  a  successful  pilot  must  know. 
The  examiners  in  the  Certificates  Branch  are  Major  Basil 
D.  Hobbs,  D.S.O.,  D.S.C.,  and  Bar  (Seaplanes)  and 
Captain  John  R.  S.  Devlin,  D.S.C.   (Aeroplanes). 

A  liaison  officer    has    recently  been    appointed  to  act 
between  the  Air  Board  and  the  Air  Ministry  in  London, 
England. 
This  position  has  been  accepted  by  Major  D.  R.  Mc- 
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Laren,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  D.F.C.,  Legion 
of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre,  who 
is  now  on  his  way  to  England  to 
take  up  his  duties. 

Cin  discussing  Canada's  aerial  pro- 
gram with  MacLean's  Magazine  rep- 
resentative, Col.  Leckie  referred  to 
one  instance  where  the  aeroplane 
would  be  an  immense  time-saver. 
The  Mounted  Police  are  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing the  journey  from  Athabaska 
Landing  to  Coronation  Gulf  by  air- 
craft. When  this  suggestion  was  dis- 
cussed with  Col.  Leckie,  he  said: 

"The  trip  from  the  Landing  to 
Coronation  Gulf  is  about  900  miles. 
The  usual  route  now  is  down  the 
Athabaska  River  to  Lake  Athabas- 
ka, then  down  Slave  River,  to  Great 
Slave  Lake;  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to  Cor- 
onation Gulf.  It  now  takes  two 
months  and  a  half,  roughly,  for  the 
'Mounties'  to  make  the  trip  one  way. 
With  a  seaplane  or  flying-boat  the 
trip  should  not  take 
longer  than  one  day." 

Just  think  of  this  for 
saving  time! 

But  it  has  not  yet 
been  decided  to  under- 
take the  venture,  though 
it  is  expected  to  be  a 
development  of  the  not 
distant  future.  It  may 
not  be  many  years  before 
the  Mounted  Police  will 
be  chasing  criminals  of 
wandering  Eskimo  or 
Indian  tribes  in  a  sea- 
plane or  a  Handley-Page. 
It  certainly  should  "put 
the  wind  up"  ariy  offen- 
ders to  see  one  of  these 
giant  air-birds  invade 
the  Arctic  regions  in  pur- 
suit of  their  quarry. 

Though  Perth  is  the 
first  municipality  to 
take  official  action,  the 
maj  ority  of  live  commun- 
ities are  planning  civic 
aerodromes.  At  least 
preliminary  action  has 
been  taken  by  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Calgary,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw,  Winnipeg,  Port  Arthur,  Fort 
William,  St.  Thomas,  Londoir,  St.  Catharines,  Toronto, 
Whitby,  Perth,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
Truro,  and  St.  John.  Several  cities,  including  North  Bay, 
New  Liskeard  and  Cochrane,  are  planning  sea-plane 
landings.  Other  cities  and  towns  may  be  showing  equa 
interest  in  affairs  aerial,  but  they  should  not  feel  slighted  if 
not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  as  developments  come  so 
thick  and  fast. 

Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of^some  of 'the  chief  aerial 
commercial  activities  in  Canada  this  spring  shows  what 
remarkable  progress  is  being  made.  Commencing  in  the 
West  we  find: 

VANCOUVER  — Pacific  Aerial  Services  is  in  op- 
eration, Captain  Stephens  in  charge, 
with  six  machines.  Captain  Hay  is 
is  also  inaugurating  a  passenger  and 
mail  service  between  Victoria  and 
the  main  land. 

CALGARY^The  McCall  Aerial 
Corporation  was  amongst  the  most 
active  in  Canada  last  year,  flying 
probably  close  to  100,000  miles. 
The  head  of  the  organization  is  Cap- 
tain F.  R.  McCall,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
etc.,  who  shot  down  about  forty 
Hun  machines;  associated  with  him 
is  Captain  Claxton,  D.S.O.  and  bar. 

EDMONTON— Lieut.O'Gorman 
has  three  machines;  exhibition  flights 
and  passenger-carrying. 

MEDICINE  HAT  -A  new  com- 
pany is  arranging  to  operate  here. 

SASKATOON  -H.S.  McClelland 
has  four  Curtiss  machines  and  is  or- 
dering an  Avro  or  two.  The  Kang 
Wa  Chinese  Flying  School  has  three 
Curtiss  machines.  Chinese  youths 
are  taught  to  fly  for  $100  and  sent 
back  to  China  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial aviation  when  graduated. 

MOOSE  JAW  -Western  Aero- 
CotUinued  on  Page  60 


Lieut.-CoI.  Robert  Leckie.  D.S.O.,  D.S.C.  D.F.C.. 
who  has  just  been  appointed  Director  of  Flying 
Operations  under  tlie  Air  Board.  Born  in 
Scotland,  Col.  Leckie  lived  in  Toronto  for  ten 
years  before  joining:  the  air  service.  He  was 
the    first    Canadian    to    bag:    a    Zeppelin. 


^HADOW^    ^^  LESLIE  GORDON  BARNARD 
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"Mr.  Mayor,"  her  voice  was  of  a  quality  that  eridenced  refinement  and  breeding, 


I'm   sorry — sorry  to  intrude— like  this — ^bnt  I  must   hare  that  letter.' 
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'0  hope,  doctor?" 

"Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  her  now." 
Donald  turned  away  without  a  word,  and  slip- 
ped quietly  back  into  the  sickroom.  When  the  depths  of 
a  strong  man's  emotions  are  stirred  words  become  an 
empty  mockery.  The  doctor,  following,  found  him  kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside,  silent,  dry-eyed,  but  with  a  face  like 
granite  and  a  gaze  that  never  left  the  features  of  the  un- 
conscious woman — features  that  suffering  had  been  unable 
to  rob  of  their  character  and  beauty. 

Long  hours  the  silent  vigil  lasted.  Physician  and  nurse 
held  whispered  consultations  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
man  by  the  bedside  fought  his  battle  alone.  When,  with 
the  coming  of  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn,  the  woman 
stirred,  whispered  "Donald"  very  faintly,  and  went  down 
into  the  Valley  of  Shadows  for  the  last  time,  Mackenzie 
rose  and  turned  to  the  physician. 

"The  housekeeper  will  get  you  some  hot  coffee  and  a 
bite  to  eat,  Doctor,"  he  said,  mechanically,  as  though  the 
words  were  not  his  own — and  went  out. 

A  mcment  later  they  heard  the  study  door  close  be- 
hind him.  The  doctor  was  an  intimate  friend,  but 
Donald's  nature  made  him  walk  the  pathway  of  shadows 
alone. 

WHEN  the  news  of  the  death  at  the  Manse  reached 
Grey's  Crossing  there  were  few  who  did  not  find  in 
their  hearts  great  pity  for  the  bereaved  husband,  and  for 
themselves  a  very  definite  sense  of  loss.  The  Rev.  Donald 
Mackenzie  had  been  with  them  now  for  close  on  six  years, 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  ready  sympathy  and,  above 
all,  his  kindly  ministrations  to  those  in  any  need,  whoever 
or  whatever  they  might  be,  had  won  for  him  the  respect 
and  love  not  only  of  his  own  people  but  of  a  very  much 
more  extensive  circle.  In  his  wife,  too,  they  had  found  a 
woman  of  unusual  strength  and  loveliness  of  character, 
so  that  in  the  few  months  since  he  had  brought  his  bride  to 
Gray's  Crossing,  she  had  won  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  second  only  to  his  own.  While  none  could 
enter  with  him  its  secret  depths,  Donald  Mackenzie  was  not 
alone  in  his  sorrow. 

As  quickly  as  the  word  could  travel  Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
death  became  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  for  the 
countryside. 

"He's  takin'  it  awful  hard,"  confided  Euphemia  Griggs, 
the  lady-of-all-work,  to  her  friend,  Paulina  Abbott,  who 
kept  the  Notions  Store  near  the  Post  Office.  Euphemia's 
jlgast  was  that  for  fifteen  years,  rain  and  shine,  and  through 
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four  different  pastorates,  she  had  never  failed  to  be  on 
hand  twice  a  week  to  "set  the  Manse  to  rights." 

Miss  Abbott  nodded  her  sympathy. 

"They  do  say  — "  she  began. 

"Not  as  what  he  shouldn't,"  interposed  Mrs.  Griggs, 
hastily,  lest  the  reins  of  conversation  should  slip  from  her, 
"for  a  finer  young  woman  never  walked  this  mortal  earth. 
Well  do  I  mind  the  time  he  brought  her  home — a  blushin' 
bride  as  the  sayin'  is.  That  was — let  me  see — that  was 
just  nine  months  ago — all  but  three  days — because  Mary 
Jones'  youngest  was  took  bad  with  the  croup  the  night 
before — and  it  his  birthday,  and  me  with  a  frosted  cake 
and  candles  all  made  and  ready.  Mary  Jones  always  was 
a  fool  about  bringin'  up  children.  If  there  was  anythin' 
worth  catehin'  within  a  score  of  miles  you  could  bank  your 
money  on  their  gettin'  it.     'Mary',  I  sez  to  her  once  —  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Miss  Abbott  broke  in  impatiently,  effec- 
tually damming  Mrs.  Griggs'  flow  of  reminiscence,  which 
invariably  flooded  its  banks  and  wandered  at  will  through 
devious  channels,  "but  we  were  discussing  the  minister's 
wife  and  not  Mary  Jones.  You  was  saying  about  the  time 
he  brought  her  home." 

"Well,  it  wasn't  my  regular  day,  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  I  contrived  to  be  on  hand.  Paulina" — Mrs. 
Griggs  leaned  over  the  counter  and  spoke  impressively — 
"believe  it  or  not  as  you  will,  but  I  sez  to  myself  as  soon  as 
I  laid  eyes  on  her,  'Euphemia,'  I  sez,  'there's  as  proper  a 
young  lady  as  ever  was.  But,'  I  sez,  'I  misdoubt  if  she's 
very  strong.'  Only  a  month  later  she  come  in  from 
visitin'  the  sick — you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  a  one  she 
was  for  that  kind  of  thing — and  she  looked  so  poorly  I 
took  the  minister  aside  that  evenin'.  'Pardon  the  liberty, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,'  I  sez,  'but  you  want  to  look  out  for  the 
missus.  She's  working  too  hard  at  her  Christianity,'  I 
sez,  'and  the  good  Lord  don't  expect  us  to  wear  out  these 
here  bodies  he's  give  us.'  He  laughed  at  the  time  but 
later  I  heard  him  tellin'  her  she  must  rest  up  more.  'If 
anything  should  happen  to  you,  dear,'  he  sez,  'I  think  I 
should  go  mad.' 

"Yes,"  concluded  Euphemia,  picking  up  her  shopping 
basket  preparatory  to  taking  her  leave,  "he's  takin'  it 
hard.  If  he'd  only  break  down — but  he  don't.  He's 
one  of  the  quiet  kind  and  sorrow  is  always  hard  on  them. 
It's  a  sad  case."  Mrs.  Griggs  sighed  ponderously,  put  her 
basket  on  her  arm  and  made  for  the  street.  "Of  course 
you'll  be  at  the  funeral  to-morrow,"  she  called  back,  her 
big  form  framed  in  the  doorway.  "It's  goin'  to  be  a 
perfectly  grand   one.     I   do  like  to  see  well-conducted 


funerals.  It's  always  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  my 
Griggs  had  such  a  fine  send-off,  although,  as  I  sez  to  Mrs. 
Simkins  at  the  time:  'I  hope,'  I  sez,  'if,  as  some  folks  tells 
us,  our  dear  departed  can  look  down  at  us,  my  Henry 
won't  think  I've  been  too  extravagant  with  the  fixin's. 
He  always  was  a  bit  on  the  cautious  side  where  money  was 
concerned.'  Well  I  must  really  run  along;  they're  ex- 
pectin'  me  up  at  the  Manse." 

IT  was  a  full  week  after  the  funeral  before  Mrs.  Griggs 
sought  out  her  confidante  again. 

"I'm  worried,  Pauline,  fair  worried,"  she  declared. 
"And  so's  Janet,  the  housekeeper.  That  man's  settin'  up 
there  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  he  don't  eat,  or  sleep, 
or  anythin'  else.  Just  sits  and  sits  by  the  hour  in  his 
study,  or  walks  the  fioor  hour  on  hour  at  night,  so  Janet 
tells  me.  I  met  him  sudden-like  yesterday  comin'  out  of 
his  study,  an'  he  looked  straight  at  me,  yet  I'll  take  my 
oath,  Paulina,  that  he  never  so  much  as  saw  me.  His 
eyes  looked  right  through  me,  my  dear.  It's  uncanny, 
that's  what  it  is.     I  hope  he  aint  goin'  off  his  head. 

"There  was  Sam  Mosewell,  him  that  was  second  hus- 
band to  the  Potter  girl — though  how  she  ever  come  to  get 
two  beats  me;  certainly  it  weren't  her  looks  that  attracted' 
them,  though  they  do  say  she's  a  middlin'  good  cook — 
but  where  was  I?" 

"You  was  speakin'  of  Sam  Mosewell." 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  Sam's  wife  up  and  died  sudden-like, 
and  Sam  went  clean  nutS.  Had  to  be  took  to  an  asylum — 
and  there  he  is  to  this  day.  Although  some  says  it  wasn't 
his  wife's  death  so  much  as  the  loss  of  his  barn  when  it 
got  struck  by  lightnin'  just  after  the  harvest  that  sent 
him  off.  Oh,  Paulina,  you  don't  suppose  poor  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie would  go  like  that?" 

Miss  Abbott  opined  that  it  was  a  possibility,  where- 
upon the  conversation  turned  upon  the  general  topic  of 
insanity  and  its  manifestations,  and  proved  fruitful  ma- 
terial for  a  lengthy  chat. 

DONALD  MACKENZIE,  while  aware  of  the  stir  that 
his  wife's  death  had  caused  in  the  community  and  not 
insensible  to  the  many  txpressions  of  sympathy  that 
reached  him,  felt  absolutely  detached  from  the  life  about 
him.  For  the  first  time  since  he  gave  himself  to  the  ministry 
the  social  impulses  that  had  meant  so  much  to  the  success 
of  his  work  were  dormant.  His  life  was  a  thing  apart. 
Seclusion  only  he  sought — particularly  Che  seclusion  of  his 
own  study,  that  he  might  think  things  through  and  wrestle 
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Janet  and  Euphemia  watchine  him,  smiled   at  each  other  and  declared  the  crisia  was  past. 


with  the  grief  that  was  undermining  not  only  his  physical 
but  his  spiritual  and  mental  well-being. 

When  the  first  numbing  shock  had  passed  his  thoughts 
turned  to  the  subject  of  life  beyond  the  grave.  Perhaps 
the  bright  promise  of  the  future  would  help  dispel  the 
shadows  that  had  settled  so  thickly  upon  him.  He  thought 
over  the  many  times  when  he  had  spoken  to  his  people  of 
these  things — spoken  in  all  sincerity,  too.  Now,  some- 
how he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  grip.  In  the  crisis  of  his 
own  experience  he  began  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  he  had  not 
been  entertaining — and  propounding — a  comfortable  de- 
lusion. Was  there  such  a  thing  as  immortality  of  the  soul? 
More  important  still,  was  there  reunion  in  the  new  life — a 
continuance  of  the  close  affinities  of  earth? 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  turned  to  his  library.  His 
eye  ran  along  the  neat  line  of  volumes  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Eschatology,"  but  one  seemed  in  a  singular 
way  to  challenge  his  attention.  He  took  it  down.  It  was 
a  recent  addition  — the  leaves  as  yet  uncut.  Quite  in- 
significant in  size,  its  title  held  him.  "Immortality — in 
the  Light  of  Reason." 

He  opened  the  book  at  random,  and  an  italicized  para- 
;graph  caught  his  eye.     He  read : 

"Men  believe,  or  delude  themselves  into  believing, 
those  things  which  they  most  desire.  Their  ideas 
are  determined  largely  by  environment  and  social 
standards.  The  Indian,  filled  with  the  joys  of  the 
chase,  seeks  his  heaven  in  the  'Happy  Hunting 
Grounds'.  The  Buddhist,  with  the  cares  of  life 
heavy  upon  him,  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  of 
Nirvana.  The  Hindoo  hopes  that  successive  re- 
incarnations will  not  reduce  him  to  too  low  a  form 
of  life.  The  Christian,  with  the  highest  develop- 
ment socially,  builds  in  his  imagination  a  wonderful 
future  life — differing  greatly  with  varying  types 
of  mind  and  varying  desires — in  which  a  better 
.social  order  and  a  continuance  of  the  more  intimate 
relationships  of  life,  on  a  spiritual  plane,  predominate. 
Reason  demands  something  more  than  this;  it  chal- 
lenges those  who  do  not  fear  to  face  the  truth  to  set 
aside  such  vain  delusions  and  face  the  faats." 

In  a  normal  state   Mackenzie  would  have  tossed  the 

►book  aside  with  a  laugh.  But  just  now  he  was  not  normal. 
Doubts  that  at  the  outset  had  been  vague  were  speedily 
becoming  an  ob.session.  And  now  this  random  paragraph 
of  some  self-appointed  amateur  theologian  threatened  to 
complete  his  undoing.     The  word"  ■«'f>-n,„]  t,,  Vmrn  them- 

•selves  into  his  brain. 

"Men  believe,  or  delude  themseivi^s  iiiio  iK'iicvuig,  those 
thing  which  they  most  desire."  He  caught  himself  re- 
peating the  words.     And  again — "Rea.son  demands  some- 

'thing  more  than  this."  They  became  like  an  unbreakable 
strand  that  ran  througli  all  his  thinking — until  his  mmd 

■seemed  as  if  it  would  snap  with  very  weariness. 


EX  -  'SERGEANT 
PROUDFOOT, 
dropping  in  to  see  the 
minister  just  at  this 
stage,  was  a  most  op- 
portune  visitor. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to 
avoid  all  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  Don- 
ald hailed  this  inter- 
ruption of  his  thoughts 
with  something  akin 
to  gratitude. 

Once  he  had  over- 
come his  natural  em- 
barrassment, Mr. 
Proudfoot  proved 
himself  a  man  of  tact. 
He  omitted  all  direct 
reference  to  the 
tragedy  overshadow- 
ing the  minister's 
life  and  got  down  to 
business. 

"You  must  excuse 
my  breaking  in  on  you 
like  this,  sir,"  he  apol- 
ogized, "but  I  have 
come  to  you  for  a  little 
help." 

"I  shall  be  very 
happy  if  I  can  help 
you,"  Mackenzie  re- 
turned courteously. 

"Well,  it's  just  this 
way,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
Proudfoot  said  twist- 
ing his  tweed  cap  with 
nervous  fingers. 
"Some  of  us  fellows 
who've  been  over- 
seas got  thinking  how 
it  would  be  nice 
to  have  another  ser- 
vice this  Easter  for  all 

the  boys  who  went  from  hereabouts  and — didn't  come 

back.     It'll  be  held  in  the  town  hall,  and  the  authorities 

are  willing  we  should  parade  there,  and  the  churches  have 

agreed  to  back  us  up.     It'll  be  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"I  see.     A  very  commendable  idea.     And  —  " 

"And  so  they  made  me  chairman  of  the  committee  in 

charge,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  only  Lord  knows  why  they  done  it, 

for  I'm  no  good  at  this  kind  of  thing.     Anyhow  the  boys 

told  me  I  must  come  and  see  you  and  get  you  to  be  the 

speaker." 

Donald  shook  his 

head. 

"I'm  more  than 

grateful  for  the  honor, 

but  I'm  sorry  — " 
"Mr.  Mackenzie!" 

— Proudfoot's  tone 

was  obstinate.    "The 

boys  said  to  tell  you 

it  was  you  or  no  one. 

Besides" — his  voice 

lowered  a  little — "we 

all  think  it'll  do  you 

good.      Nothing  like 

action  to  keep  a  man's 

mind  off  his  troubles." 

WHEN  his  visitor 
was  gone  Don- 
ald roundly  upbraided 
himself  for  finally  giv- 
ing  his  consent  to 
speak  at  the  service. 
The  more  he  consider- 
ed it  the  more  appal- 
led was  he  at  the  very 
thought  of  it.  A  mem- 
orial service!  Easter 
Sunday  afternoon! 
For  the  first  time  the 
real  significance  of  it 
struck  him.  What  a 
silly  fool  he  was!  His 
eyes  lighted  on  the 
still  open  book.  "Men 
believe,  or  delude 
themselves  into  be- 
lieving those  things 
which  they  most  de- 
sire." He  closed  the 
book  and  threw  it 
across  the  room — but 
the  words  continued 
to  haunt  him. 


Presently  he  rang  the  bell,  and  the  housekeeper  appeared. 

"Tell  the  boy  to  get  ready  to  take  a  message  to  Mr. 
Proudfoot  at  the  village." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Mackenzie."      Janet  turned  to  go. 

He  called  after  her:  "Never  mind,  Janet,  I've  changed 
my  mind." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  he  muttered  almost 
fiercely:  "I've  never  failed  in  an  appointment  yet,  and  I 
shan't  commence  now.  The  work  will  lift  me  out  of  my- 
self, but" — his  laugh  was  a  little  bitter — "they'll  have  to 
chance  what  I'll  give  them." 

From  that  time  Donald  commenced  to  walk  abroad 
again — and  Janet  and  Euphemia,  watching  him  with  al- 
most maternal  devotion,  smiled  at  each  other  and  declared 
the  crisis  was  past.  But  then  they  did  not  know  that  his 
course  invariably  lay  not  towards  the  haunts  of  his  fellows 
but  up,  across  rolling  pasture  land,  and  through  the  thick 
woods  where  the  snow  still  lay  in  crevices  and  hollows  un- 
touched by  the  spring  sunshine,  and  where  bypaths  were 
many  and  the  passers-by  few. 

Many  a  mile  he  covered  in  those  days — striding  along  in 
silence  with  a  set  face,  and  ears  that  were  no  longer  at- 
tuned to  the  music  of  nature,  even  as  his  eyes  were  blind  to 
the  messages  that  the  changing  seasons  had  alwaya 
brought  him. 

Nor  did  any  human  eye  see  him  on  that  night  before  the 
memorable  service  when,  just  at  sunset,  he  climbed  to  a 
height  of  land  nearby,  and  looked  out  upon  the  country- 
side— a  favorite  view  of  his — and  watched  the  sun  sink 
down  behind  the  distant  line  of  hills.  For,  kneeling  there 
for  one  brief  moment,  he  prayed,  as  many  a  man  has  done 
in  such  a  time,  for  a  sign — for  some  outward  evidence  of 
the  things  he  had  lost  his  grip  on — the  things  concerning 
which  he  would  be  expected  to  speak  to  the  people  on  the 
morrow.  It  was  a  cry  of  bitterest  anguish  of  soul — the 
cry  of  a  strong  man  at  the  end  of  his  own  resources.  And 
then,  in  the  gloaming,  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  where 
the  lights  of  the  Manse  in  the  distance  no  longer  held  any 
homelike  meaning  for  him. 

EASTER  Sunday  dawned  bright — which  put  heart  into 
those  who  sought  to  ape  the  city  folk  by  a  parade  of 
new  clothes  and  millinery;  but  later  developed  one  of 
those  not  uncommon  snowstorms  by  which  means  the 
weather  seeks  to  get  the  last  of  winter  out  of  its  system — 
which  threw  them  out  of  countenance  again  and  back  upon 
the  comforting  protection  of  their  winter  apparel. 

But  mere  weather  could  not  daunt  the  good  folk  of  the 
countryside — or  keep  them  away  from  Gray's  Crossing 
that  Sunday  afternoon.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  they 
began  to  drive  in,  bringing,  in  cases  where  it  was  not  safe 
to  rely  upon  the  hospitality  of  resident  friends,  their 
lunches  with  them.  By  one  o'clock  the  town  hall— an 
unusually  commodious  and  pretentious  structure  for  such 
Continued  on  Page  56 
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"Yoa  mut  exciue  mj  breaking   In  on  roo  like  thia,  sir,"   he  apolocizcd. 
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XJL  -1 — JL     \jt—^     X  M     J  Author  of  "Grey  Fish" 


THE  clerk  in  the  Land  Office  at  Helen  Gap  sucked 
the  end  of  his  recording-pen  contemplatively, 
as  he  looked  up  from  the  papers  before  him  into  the 
face  of  John  Macdonald  Rae.  Mr.  Rae  had  just  filed  a 
homestead  claim  for  a  quarter-section — that  is  to  say,  160 
acres— in  the  Tortoise-shell  Valley,  and  had  defined  with 
meticulous  precision  the  fraction  of  Alex  County  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  domesticate. 

It  is  not  usual 'in  this  part  of  the  country  to  obtrude  one's 
self  upon  another  man's  business  (either  by  way  of  ques- 
tion or  of  advice)  unless  specially  invited  to  do  so.  The 
practice,  if  carelessly  indulged  in,  is  one  that  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  one's  life  assurance  premium  adversely.  The 
clerk  at  Helen  Gap,  having  duly  taken  the  seventeen  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  demanded  by  the  State  for  the  registration, 
would  certainly  have  pursued  the  matter  no  further,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  in  the  office  of  Mrs.  John 
Macdonald  Rae,  a  young  woman  whose  extraordinary 
prettiness  and  grace  threw  him  momentarily  off  his  bal- 
ance. 

"Guess  that'll  be  in  Gentle  Jim's  district,"  said  he, 
without  ceasing  to  suck  the  end  of  his  pen. 

"That  so?"  said  John  Macdonald  Rae. 

"Yep,"  said  the  clerk.     "You  know  Gentle  Jim?" 

"I've  heard  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Rae. 

"Gentle  Jim  is  kinder  emperor  of  Alex  County,"  said  the 
clerk.  "Cattle  millionaire,  you  know.  They  say  he's 
awkward  if  he  don't  just  take  to  a  man." 

"That  so?"     Mr.  Rae  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar. 

"This  spring,  now — Myrtle  Spring.  Your  ha'f-section 
just  takes  that  in.  Pretty  dry  country  there,  away  from 
the  river,  Mr.  Rae.  I  presume  Jim  Andrews's  ranch  stock 
around  there  use  that  spring  quite  a  bit." 

"They're  welcome,  I'm  sure." 

MR.  RAE'S  voice  had  a  pleasant  drawl.  For  all  his 
Scots  name,  the  clerk  could  not  quite  place  him.  He 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  West,  though  he  was  dressed 
with  a  care  which  few  old-timers  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  bestow  upon  themselves.  As  for  his  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired  wife,  she  made  such  an  alluring  picture  in  her 
sky-blue  summer  frock  that  the  clerk  could  scarcely  keep 
his  eyes  off  her.  It  was  for  her  sake,,  rather  than  her 
husband's,  that  he  ventured  a  rash  suggestion. 

"I  presume  it  would  not  suit  you  to  take  up  another 
section?  There's  some  very  fine  country  about  ten  miles 
to  the  west,  just  over  the  county  border,  Mr.  Rae." 

John  Macdonald  Rae  lit  his  cigar — a  good  cigar,  as  its 
aroma  testified.  "I've  kinder  taken  a  fancy  to  this  half- 
section,"  he  drawled.  "If  it's  all  in  order,  we'll  be  moving 
along." 

"Oh,  it's  all  in  order,"  said  the  clerk  dryly.  "Good  luck, 
and  look  out  for  A-Lazy-Z!" 

Mr.  Rae  picked  up  his  papers,  and  walked  out  with  his 
young  wife  into  the  street;  and  the  memory  of  the  smile 
from  the  blue  eyes  which  the  clerk  intercepted  at  the  door 
lasted  him  pleasantly  all  that  day. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Rae  pursued  their  affairs  about  the  town 
of  Helen  Gap,  a  process  which  involved  visiting 
a  number  of  stores  and  the  making  of  considerable  pur- 
chases. Many  curious  glances  followed  them,  for  they 
made  a  striking  pair — the  man  tall  and  wiry,  with  a  keen, 
strong  face  that  discounted  the  unusual  elegance  of  his 
clothes;  and  the  .wife  a  creature  so  frankly  beautiful  that 
she  would  have  challenged  admiration  anywhere,  much 
more  so  in  this  Western  land  where  women  of  any  kind 
were  at  a  premium. 

When  they  sat  at  dinner  in  the  best  hotel  after  a  busy 
day  the  blue  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"John,"  said  the  young  wife,  "I  think  I  love  this  coun- 
try already." 

Rae's  face  lit  with  pleasure.  "That's  fine,  Lucy! 
You  will  like  it  better  when  you  know  it  better.  It's 
a  grand  country.  There's  something  in  the  air  of 
it,  the  crisp  clear  sunlight,  that  makes  a  man  feel 
big  and  strong.  The  great  mountains,  the  forests, 
the  free,  wide  prospects,  the  wealth  that  lies  on 
every  hand  only  asking  to  be  worked  for — it's  all 
like  champagne  to  a  man's  spirit.  And  when  a 
man  has  a  girl  like  you  to  work  for  and  work  with, 
Lucy" —  His  ardent  eyes  completed  the  sentence, 
and  brought  a  softer  glow  into  Lucy's  face. 

"Our  honeymoon  has  been  just  like  a  dream," 
she  said.  "Jast  fancy,  only  six  months  ago  I 
was  stuffing  lessons  into  the  heads  of  naughty 
little  boys,  back  there  in  dear  old  dirty  Glasgow. 
And  then  suddenly  you  came,  my  wild  man  of 
the  West,  and  all  the  world  was  different.  Oh, 
John!" 

"Say,  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  hear  you 
talk  like  that,  Lucy!  It's  the  last  day  of 
our  honeymoon  dream  to  -  day,  and  to- 
morrow we  have  to  wake  up  and  butt  in  and 
get  busy.  No  more  glad  rags  till  we  have 
earned  another  holiday  together!" 


"John,"  she  asked  suddenly,  "what  did  that  man  ii  t'ls 
Land  Office  mean  when  he  said,  'Look  out  for  A-Lazy-Z'?" 

"I   guess  that  will   be   Gentle  Jim's  fetish,"   was   the 
ambiguous  reply. 

"And  who  is  Gentle  Jim?" 

"Didn't  you  hear  what  that  clerk  fellow  said?     Gentle 
Jim  is  the  Great  Panjandrum  of  Alex  County — or  thiaks 
he  is."     Rae's  strong  jaw  set  a  little  grimly.     "He's  ciUei 
Gentle  Jim  because  he's  the  roughest  son-of-a-gUT 
in  fifty  miles  round.     Gentle  Jim  is  a  mighty  big 
pumpkin,  Lucy,  and  we'll  be  up  against  him  by- 
and-by.     The  ranchers,  you  see,  were  the  first 
fellows  who  did  anything  with  this  country.  They 
came  along  and  started  ranching  on  the  op?i 
Government  land — miles  and  miles  and  miles  o'. 
it  in  the  foothills  of  the  Continental  Divide 
— and  their  stock  and  their  cow-punchers 
roamed  the  country  at  their  pleasure.     It 
didn't  belong  to  any  one,  you  see;  so  why 
shouldn't  they?     And  then  here  and  there 
along  comes  a  homesteader,   and  files  a 
claim,  and  starts  to  develop  the  land,  and 
the  State  gives  him  his  title  to  the  section 
he   has   picked,   and  the   rancher's  stock 
must  go  graze  somewhere  else.    Naturally 
the  rancher  don't  like  it,  and  he  tries  all  he 
knows  to  make  the  other  fellow  quit.   You 
will  find  Gentle  Jim  Andrews  giving  us  a 
call  pretty  soon." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Lucy,  and  the 
blue  eyes  looked  brave. 

"You  have  no  cause  to  be,  sweetheart. 
This  country  isn't  quite  a  Sunday-school 
yet,  but  the  boys  have  their  own  code. 
They  don't  give  themselves  headaches 
studying  the  law,  but  there's  not  one 
would  harm  a  woman.  Guess  you  could 
twist  Gentle  .lim  round  your  little  finger. 
All  the  same,  A-Lazy-Z  is  a  biggish  pro- 
position." 


A/f  R.  RAE  proved  a  true  prop  het. 

-L*-*      The  box  shack  in  the  Tortoise-shell  Valley 

in  which,  a  few  weeks  later,  his  pretty  bride  found 

herself  installed  was  not  a  luxurious  home,  but 

love  viewed  it  through  rosy  glasses,  and  hops 

transfigured  it  with  visions.     John  built  his  house 

and  barns  himself,  and  a  pretty    thorough  experience  of 

Western  life  had  taught  him  the  main  requirements  of  a 

comfortable  habitation. 

Gentle  Jim  did  not  call  in  person  to  v/elcome  the  new- 
comers to  his  domain,  but,  as  John  described  it,  he  left  his 
visiting-card.  The  Raes  had  a  few  milk  cows,  and  for 
several  weeks  these  inoffensive  animals  led  a  somewhat 
chequered  existence  at  the  hands  of  Gentle  Jim's  "punch- 
ers," whose  ingenuity  and  persistence  in  endeavoring  to  lure 
or  frighten  them  away  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  John 
Macdonald  Rae,  however,  had  not  lived  ten  years  in  the 
West  for  nothing.  The  milk  cows  remained  securely  in  his 
possession.  He  ploughed  a  furrow  round  his  half-section 
to  divide  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country-side;  and  one 
lovely  May  evening,  as  husband  and  wife  sat  looking  out 
down  the  Tortoise-shell  Valley,  dreaming  under  the 
crescent  moon,  pretty  Lucy  murmured  her  conviction  that 
the  unseen  enemy  had  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

Rae  smiled  as  he  filled  his  pipe.  "Not  if  I  know  him, 
sweetheart.    'There'll  be  more  fun  coming." 

There  was.  That  very  night,  as  they  were  retiring  to 
bed  rather  later  than  usual,  Lucy  called  to  John:  "There's 
someone  at  the  door.      Listen,  dear." 

He  listened.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  and 
the  night  was  dark.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
some  stealthy  movement  outside.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  at  once  go  out,  but  having  extinguished 
the  light,  sat  listening  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more  before  he  quietly  opened  the  door. 

TN  the  clear  starlight  he  made  out  a  horse  fasten- 
-•-  ed  there  by  a  halter.     From  the  quietness  of  its 
movements  when  it  stirred  he  guessed  that  its 
hoofs  were  padded.     It  was  a  good  horse,  and  Rae 
talked  to  it  like  a  good  horseman.     When  he  had 
talked  it  into  confidence,  he  went  indoors  and 
fetched   a   sheepskin.     With   deft   fingers,    and 
soothing  the  lonely  steed  with  soft  words,  Mr. 
Rae  attached  the  sheepskin  to  its  tail,  and 
this  accomplished,  turned  the  animal  loose. 
The  horse  moved  off.   Flippety-flap  went  the 
sheepskin  on  its  hindlegs.     The  horse,  a  half- 
broken,  spirited  creature,  went  off  into  a  mad 
gallop,  and  John  Macdonald  Rae  stood 
listeningto  the  dull  sound  of  its  hoof- 
beats  diminishing  down  the  valley.  Then 
he    returned,    smiling   grimly,    to    his 
rest. 


"John,"  said  the  youne  nifl^ 

"I   think   I   love   this   country 

already." 


"Guess  we've  scored  the  first  trick,  sweetheart,"  said  he, 
and  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done. 

"But  what  does  it  mean,  John?"  The  blue  eyes  were 
wide  with  wonder. 

"It  means,"  said  John,  caressing  his  wife's  fair  hair, 
"that  Pete  Jorsen,  Gentle  Jim's  night  herder,  tied  that 
horse  there,  intending  to  come  back  early  in  the  morning 
with  witnesses,  and  claim  that  it  was  stolen,  and  recognize 
me  as  the  man  they  saw  take  it.  Many's  the  man  that 
has  been  sent  to  penitentiary  that  way.  But  I'm  not  for 
Deerlodge  so  easily.  We'll  go  and  find  the  sheepskin  in  the 
morning,  Lucy.  I'd  hate  to  lose  that  sheepskin.  The 
horse  will  kick  that  off  easy  enough.  He  was  as  scared  as  a 
jack-rabbit  in  a  harvest-field." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Rae  judged  it  expedient  to  coach  his 
young  bride  in  some  of  the  crooked  devices  that  the 
baffled  rancher  might  see  fit  to  employ  to  retrieve  his  de- 
feat. Lucy  listened  with  amazement  and  indignation  to 
the  lesson  in  devious  dodges,  but  when  her  experienced  man 
had  "put  her  wise,"  as  he  called  it,  her  lips  took  a  firm  set, 
and  she  nodded  her  fair  head  sagely. 

"You  see,  my  dear,"  said  John,  "though  the  A-Lazy-Z 
boys  would  never  hurt  a  woman,  they  might  try  to  trip 
me  up  sometime  when  I'm  away  to  Gleiidair,  by  taking 
advantage  of  your  inexperience." 

"Let  them  try — the  cowards!"  cried  Lucy  hotly.  "I'll 
show  them  that  a  Glasgow  girl  can  keep  her  end  up, 
John!" 

A  WEEK  later  Lucy's  opportunity  came.  Her  hus- 
band had  gone  to  Glendair  with  the  wagon,  and  she 
had  been  ouf  herding  the  cows.  She  returned  to  the 
homestead  to  find  the  fenced  corral  in  the  occupation  of  a 
number  of  steers,  and  the  gate  of  the  corral  shut  upon 
them.  The  steers  all  bore  the  "fetish"  of  Gentle  Jim 
Andrews,  a  big  A,  with  a  Z  swinging  to  its  lower  corner — ■ 
the  symbolic  "A-Lazy-Z"  against  which  the  Land  Office 
clerk  had  warned  them. 

Pretty  Lucy  was  frankly  scared.  It  would  be  several 
hours  before  her  John  could  return,  and  here  she  was 
left 'alone  with  half-a-dozen  young  steers  ramping  in  the 
corral,  and  the  milk  cows  to  protect.  She  dared  not  put 
her  cows  in  the  corral,  and  she  dared  not  open  the  corral 
gate  and  turn  the  steers  out,  lest  they  should  mix  them- 
selves up  with  the  cows  in  their  flight,  and  she  be  unable 
to  sort  them  out.     On  the  other  hand,  she  dared  not  leave 
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the  steers  where  they  were,  for  at  any  moment  Gentle 
Jim's  men  might  appear,  and  charge  her  husband  with 
having  their  stock  in  his  corral — circumstantial  evidence 
against  which  no  protestations  of  innocence  could  avail, 
especially  before  a  jury  probably  composed  in  large  measure 
of  Jim's  friends  or  henchmen. 

Lucy  stood  for  a  few  moments  desperately  pondering 
the  position,  and  then  with  a  woman's  swiftness  made  up 
her  mind.  She  tied  the  cows  outside  the  corral,  and  run- 
ning into  the  house,  returned  with  an  umbrella,  to  the 
handle  of  which  she  had  fastened  the  largest  and  gaudiest 
piece  of  red  cloth  she  could  find.  She  unlatched  the  corral 
gate,  and  set  it  slightly  ajar;  then,  running  around  the 
fence  to  the  side  opposite  the  gate,  she  climbed  up  on  the 
fence,  opened  the  umbrella,  and,  with  as  terrifying  a 
shout  as  she  could  produce,  hurled  the  open  umbrella 
with  its  trail  of  flaming  red  right  in  among  the  steers.  It 
was  rather  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  succeeded  beyond  her 
expectations.  With  one  accord  the  frightened  brutes 
bolted  for  the  half-open  gate,  crashed  it  wide  open,  and 
stampeded  away  as  if  the  fiend  were  at  their  heels.  Tremb- 
ling with  excitement,  Lucy  returned  to  her  cows,  loosed 
them,  and  drove  them  in,  then,  fetching  her  husband's 
Winchester  from  the  shack,  mounted  guard  with  it  at  the 
corral  gate.  And  there  John  found  his  fair  sentinel  when 
he  drove  back  his  team  in  the  summer  dusk. 

A  fierce  light  came  into  the  homesteader's  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  the  anxious  little  figure  with  the  rifle,  and  though, 
when  he  had  heard  her  story,  he  laughed,  it  was  rather  to 
encourage  his  pretty  garrison  than  to  relieve  any  mirthful 
feelings  of  his  own.  "Put  away  the  gun,  little  girl,"  he 
said,  taking  it  from  her.  "You  beat  them  fine.  There's 
not  a  puncher  in  Alex  County  would  have  thought  of  what 
you  did.  My!  I'd  give  fifty  dollars  to  see  Gentle  Jim's 
face  when  he  hears  how  he  has  been  fooled  by  a  woman, 
and  she  not  six  months  out  from  bonny  Scotland!  But 
things  are  goin'  to  get  kinder  lively,  Lucy.  Jim  won't 
stand  for  that.  He'll  put  on  his  thinking  cap,  and  the 
A-Lazy-Z  boys  will  be  mad  to  get  level  with  me.  We're 
going  to  be  rignt  up  against  the  whole  outfit  now.  But 
we'll  roast  old  Jim 
yet!" 

Lucy,  walking 
back  to  the  shack 
with  her  man's 
arm  about  her,  felt 
her  courage  revive. 
"I'd  like  fine  to  see 
this  Jim  Andrews, 
John.  What  does  he 
look  like?" 

"You'll  see  him,  sure, 
before  we're  through, 
sweetheart.      He's  a 
mountain  of  a  man 
nearer  seven  feet  than 
six.  I  guess,  with  a  hawk 
faceandatwo-foot  beard. 
He's  as  strong  as  a  bull  and  as  cunning 
as  a  fox.     He's  a  dead  shot,  and  I  pre- 
sume he  could  fell  a  steer  with  his  fist. 
Oh,  he's  some  boy,  is  Jim.     But  he  has 
his  points.     He  wouldn't  kill  a  man  un- 
less it  was  fair  fighting.     And  he  would 
never  harm  a  woman." 

/V  FTER  the  episode  of  the  umbrella 
-^^  there  was  peace  for  many  days  at 
Myrtle  Spring.  Rae  and  his  wife  came 
and  went  about  the  affairs  of  their  home- 
stead, and  the  place  grew  and  prospered. 
The  A-Lazy-Z  ranchmen  who  brought 
their  cattle  from  time  to  time  to  water  at 
the  spring  seemed  friendly,  and  no  refer- 
ence was  ever  made  on  either  side  to  the 
state  of  siege  in  which  both  sides  knew  the 
homestead  lived.  Gentle  Jim  Andrews 
kept  to  his  home  ranch  some  twenty 
miles  away  in  the  foothills,  and  Lucy's 
desire  to  meet  him  remained  ungratified. 

One  hot  August  noon  Rae  and  his  wife 
returned  home  from  their  work  to  find, 
suspended  on  the  corral  fence,  two  quar- 
ters of  a  freshly  killed  steer,  the  hide  of 
which,  neatly  rolled  up,  lay  on  the  ground 
beside  the  fence.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight. 
Hae  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
-^tood  frowning. 

"If  we  were  to  turn  that  hide  over, 
what  kind  of  a  mark  do  you  think  we 
:  hould  find?''  he  asked. 

"A-Lazy-Z,"  smiled  Lucy. 

"No  good  tying  a  mat  to  that,"  said 
Rae. 

"Perhaps  it's  a  peace-offering,"  .said 
hopeful  Lucy. 

"Per'.iaps  it  aint.  We'll  leave  it  there 
while  we  go  and  have  some  dinner." 

But  when  they  got  into  the  house,  they 
found  a  third  quarter  hanging  in  the 
shack  kitchen. 


"There's  four  quarters  to  a  steer,"  said  John 
Macdonald  Rae  sagely.  "Guess  I'll  look  around 
for  the  fourth,  while  you  get  dinner  ready,  my 
girl.     I'd  hate  to  lose  any  of  that  meat." 

He  went  out  again,  and,  just  to  make  sure, 
turned  over  the  hide  by  the  corral  fence.  It  was 
the  hide  of  a  red-and-white  steer,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  white  patch  there  was  the  sign  he  expected, 
the  A  with  the  swinging  Z,  which  proclaimed  the 
animal  the  property  of  Andrews.  "Thinking  hard, 
Rae  walked  on  to  explore  his  holding.  It  was  not 
long  before,  in  a  clump  of  quaking  asp,  he  found 
the  fourth  quarter.  By  this  time  he  had  thought 
out  his  problem. 

Like  many  a  careful  homesteader,  Rae  kept  a  brine- 
barrel  for  preserving  purposes.  It  was  empty  of  meat — 
the  rascals,  he  reflected,  must  have  kept  close  watch  on 
him  to  know  how  short  he  was  of  meat.  He  carried  back 
the  quarter  from  the  trees  and  put  it  in  the  barrel.  Then 
he  went  and  fetched  the  two  quarters  from  the  fence,  and 
put  them  also  in  salt,  Lucy  watching  him  with  curious 
glances. 

"That  fills  it  up,"  said  her  husband.  •  "Guess  we'll 
have  to  cut  a  good  T-bone  steak  off  that  other  quarter  and 
cook  it.  It  won't  keep  this  hot  weather.  We'll  start  on 
it  right  now." 

In  a  short  time  the  shack  was  redolent  of  the  appetizing 
odor  of  cooking  meat. 

"They'll  be  here  soon,"  Rae  prophesied  confidently. 
"I'm  going  outside  for  a  while,  little  girl.  When  I  come 
back  we  will  have  dinner." 

YXrHEN  Rae  returned  presently,  he  left  behind  him, 
*  *^  between  the  corral  and  the  house,  a  large  patch  of 
fresh  blood  on  the  ground. 

"It's  going  to  be  stud  poker  this  time,  Lucy,"  said  he 
grimly  as  they  sat  down  to  eat.  "That  fellow  reckons  he's 
got  me  this  time,  anyway.  There's  the  hide  with  the  brand 
on  it,  and  if  I  am  wise  enough  to  bury  it  or  hide  it  some  way, 
there's  the  meat,  whiph  they  know  we  need,  and  especially 
there's  the  quarter  right  here  in  the  house.  And  if  I 
don't  fall  for  any  of  those  games,  they  figure  on  the  last 
quarter  hid  away  in  the  bush.  Oh,  it's  going  to  be  a 
lovely  game!     Hello!" 


At   th  it   moment   one   of   hb   cowpiinch«n   eftme  rallopinff    ap. 


There  was  a  hail  from  outside.     John  Macdonald  Rae 
went  to  the  door,  where  Pete  Jorsen  was  sitting  on  his  horse. 
"Say,  Rae,"  said  Pete,  "have  you  seen  a 
stray  Hereford  anywhere  around?" 

"Was  it  a  four-year-old,  with  a  lot  of 
white  on  it?"  asked  Rae  with  child-like  in- 
nocence. 

"Yes,"  said  Gentle  Jim's  puncher  eagerly. 
"Seen  him?" 

"There's  his  hide  on  the  corral  fence, 
and  there's  three  quarters  of  him  in  brine  in 
the  house.  The  weather  is  too  hot  to  keep 
fresh  meat." 

Pete's  jaw  dropped,  and  his  eyes  opened 
wide.  "But  that's  an  A-Lazy-Z  steer  you've  killed," 
said  he,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it. 

"Sure,"  Rae  answered  coolly.  "Do  you  want  the 
meat?" 

"I'll  have  to  report  that  on  the  ranch,"  said  Pete. 
"Sure.     Andrews  might  want  the  meat,"  Rae  readily 
agree  J. 

pUZZLED  Pete  gave  his  horse  a  vicious  dig  with  his 
^  heels,  and  rode  off  without  another  word.  John  Mac- 
donald Rae  strode  back  into  the  house. 

"They're  coming  in,"  he  announced,  continuing  his 
poker  simile.  "The  sheriff  will  be  the  next,  and  like  enough 
Gentle  Jim  will  be  with  him.  Of  course,  they  have  got  it 
all  framed  up  for  the  sheriff  to  be  ready,  and  I  know  the 
court  is  in  session  down  in  Glendair  this  week.  If  they 
weren't  so  sure  of  getting  me,  they  would  have  had  the 
gump  to  wait  a  few  days  till  the  court  adjourns,  and  then 
could  have  taken  me  down  to  Glendair  and  got  me  bound 
over  for  the  next  sessions;  and  as  I  am  not  well  acquainted 
here,  and  could  not  get  anybody  on  my  bond,  I  should 
have  had  to  stay  in  jail  nearly  six  months.  In  that  case 
I  could  not  represent  my  claim.  Yousee,  Lucy,  the  law  of 
this  country  is  that  a  homesteader  must  not  be  away  from 
his  claim  more  than  five  months.  If  he  is,  he  forfeits  his 
rights,  and  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  jump  his  claim,  as  they 
call  it.  But  they  are  .so  dead  sure  of  me,  they  didn't 
bother  about  waiting."  ii| 

Pietty  Lucy  had  thought  for  only  one  thing.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  they  will  put  you  in  prison,  John?" 

"They  sure  will,"  said  her  husband, 
smiling.     "But  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
till  the  case  is  heard,  if  you  do  what  I 
tell  you,  little  girl." 
"Oh,  John!" 

John  kissed  her,  and  patted  the  fail- 
hair.  "Don't  worry,  sweetheart,"  he 
consoled  her.  "Gentle  Jim  Andrews  is 
going  to  hit  a  snag.  Now  listen.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  sheriff  starts  down  with  me 
to  Glendair,  you  drive  the  cows  over  to 
Stanley  Henderson's  place — that's  just 
twelve  miles  away  from  here.  You  can 
stop  with  Stanley's  wife  to-night,  and 
come  on  to  Glendair  to-morrow,  in  time 
for  the  fun.  It's  going  to  be  a  mighty 
game  of  bluff  between  me  and  Jim,  and 
we  are  going  to  make  all  the  play.  The 
minute  I  get  to  Glendair  I  shall  hire  an 
attorney  1  know — it's  no  good  employing 
the  court  attorney  for  the  defence.  Court 
attorneys  in  this  country  are  just  peni- 
tentiary agents;  their  job  would  burn 
their  fingers  if  they  got  too  many  of  their 
clients  off.  Now  just  listen  very  careful- 
ly while  I  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to 
tell  the  court." 

John  proceeded  to  unfold  in  detail  his 
plan  of  campaign.  His  young  wife  was 
not  so  enthusiastic  about  it  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  in  the  end  her  love  overcjime 
her  scruples. 

The  afternoon  was  still  young  when 
Peter  Jorsen  returned,  bringing  with  him 
the  sheriff  and  Gentle  Jim.  It  was  clear 
that  Pete  had  not  had  to  ride  very  far 
to  find  those  gentlemen. 

The  moment  Lucy  set  eyes  on  the  big 
rancher,  she  knew  that,  right  or  wrong, 
she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  defeat 
the  infamous  scheme  of  that  towering 
rascal.  Swinging  hiraself  from  his  great 
horse,  Andrews  strode  to  the  corral  fence, 
coolly  identified  his  mark  on  the  hide, 
and  stood  stroking  his  tangled  gray 
beard  without  further  speech,  watching 
the  Raes  from  under  his  frowning  bushy 
brows  while  his  stockman  preferred  a 
formal  charge  of  cattle-theft  against 
John,  and  repeated  his  version  of  the 
morning's  conversation.  Rae  making  no 
protest,  the  sheriff  duly  arrested  him. 

"Before  I  go  with  you,"  said  John. 
"I  want  to  show  you  something."  They 
followed  him  to  a  spot  between  the  cor- 
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SHE  rain  came  at  last,  full,  free  and  abun- 
dant, feeding  the  sunbaked  soil  and  filling 
the  shrunken  pools.  It  ran  in  tiny  rivu- 
lets over  the  fields,  and  was  swept  down  the 
tawny  banks  into  the  river.  The  dazed  cattle 
stood  in  the  fields  and  eagerly  received  it  on 
their  backs,  never  thinking  of  making  for  shel- 
ter in  the  trees.  This  was  the  thing  they  had 
dreamed  of. 

It  rained  and  rained  and  rained.    It  came 
like  a  flood  when  a  dam  has  burst,  and  the  sad   old,  dry 
old  earth  was  ready  for  it  all. 

The  sun  that  had  wrought  such  havoc  went  into  per- 
manent hiding  now,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  summer's  work, 
and  for  many  days  the  gray  pall  of  heavy  rain  clouds  was 
over  all.  And  day  and  night,  rain  fell,  pouring  m  floods 
down  the  window-panes  in  the  gray  farmhouses;  drippmg 
incessantly  from  the  unpainted  roofs;  filling  and  over- 
flowing the  horse-troughs  and  rain-barrels,  those  that  had 
not  fallen  into  staves;  and  making  a  flowing  stream  of 
every  garden  path.  It  fell  joyously  and  with  a  careless 
munificence,  entirely  unconscious  of  any  error  on  its  part 
in  point  of  time. 

But  everyone  knew  it  had  come  too  late! 

It  had  come  too  late  to  save  the  wheat! 

Too  late  for  the  wheat,  except  the  field  where  the  sheep 
had  pastured.  It  had  come  too  late  for  the  cabbage 
plants,  which  the  hot  winds  had  carried  away;  and  it  had 
come  too  late  for  the  tired  woman  who  had  watered  them 
at  nightfall,  for  she  gave  up  the  struggle  one  hot  Sunday 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  rolled  up  again  and  began  his 
deadly,  daily  march  through  the  blue  sky.  .  .  She 
just  died. 

It  was  not  rebellion.     .     .     .    it  was  exhaustion. 

When  the  rain  poured  down  on  the  parched  hills  and 
fields,  and  there  sprung  up  after  it  grass  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  enough  of  it,  we  hope,  to  put  them  through  the 
winter;  when  late  autumn  flowers  began  to  appear  on  the 
places  that  had  been  so  desolate,  I  thought  of  the  tired 
woman,  whose  soul  had  grown  so  gray  and  sere,  and  liked 
to  think  of  how  in  the  stream  of  God's  revivifying  love,  it 
would  grow  green  again  and  blossom  like  the  hillside. 
I  like  to  think  of  her  over  there,  feeding  her  tired,  wind- 
blown eyes  on  the  beauties  of  the  Heavenly  City,  and  in- 
dulging her  love  for  growing  things,  in  the  flowers  that 
never  fade  and  the  leaves  that  never  wither. 

She  knows  now.  ...  I  am  sure  she  knows,  that 
God  is  friendly. 

Finding  a  New  Home 


THE  rain  which  began  in  July  and  was  plentiful  through 
August,  gave  assurance  of  green  feed  but  little  else  in 
thfe  way  of  crop,  and  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  district, 
having  lost  two  harvests  in  succession,  decided  to  leave 
their  farms  for  the  winter  and  seek  employment  else- 
where. The  farmer  with  whom  the  sheep  had  wintered 
was  one  of  these,  and  so  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  get 
another  home  for  them. 

The  flock  now  numbered  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
with  about  seventy  late  lambs,  fine  little  black-nosed 
Shropshires. 

I  did  not  know  it  would  be  so  hard.  There  was  plenty 
of  green  feed  in  the  country;  I  was  willing  to  give  half  the 
wool  and  half  the  lambs  to  pay  for  their  board  and  keep, 
and  this  year  the  wool  had  sold  well.  But  difficulties 
presented  themselves. 

One  farmer  agreed  to  take  them  if  I  would  buy  a  quarter 
section  adjoining  his  farm,  which  he  knew  we  could  get  for 
seventeen  dollars  an  acre,  for  the  owner  had  offered  it  to 
him  at  that  price.  We  motored  thirty  miles  to  meet  the 
owner,  but  found  that  he  wanted  nineteen  an  acre  now, 
which  seemed  too  much  for  scrub  land,  in  a  neighborhood 
which  was  not  particularly  desirable. 

We  turned  back  and  began  our  homeward  journey,  and 
though  we  were  burdened  with  the  cares  of  earth,  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  sheep,  hungry  and  homeless, 
or  about  to  be,  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  glad  old  wine  of  the 
autumn  sunshine,  and  the  golden  splendor  of  the  woods, 
drove  every  anxious  thought  away. 

The  late  rains  had  brought  a  vigorous  growth  to  the 
trees,  and  there  having  been  no  frost,  the  leaves  were  in 
perfect  autumn  colors,  gold  and  burnt  orange,  with  a  rare 
dash  of  red  where  the  milk  weed  grew.  Cattle  and  horses 
were  feeding  on  the  rich  after  grass  of  meadow  and  stubble, 
and  except  for  the  absence  of  stacks,  there  was  nothing  to 
declare  the  crop  failure.  The  wild  ducks  sailed  on  the 
bosom  of  the  lakes,  riding  gracefully  over  the  ruffled  waters. 
FIvery  ravine  and  valley  in  its  dress  of  autumn  foliage, 
seemed  to  have  a  lining  of  stiff  gold  brocade. 

It  was  a  good  day  to  ren*mber,  and  is  one  of  the  happiest 
memories  I  have  of  the  sheep. 

We  heard  of  other  men  who  had  land  to  sell,  and  widows 
who  would  be  glad  to  part  with  theirs;  but  I  must  have  a 
poor  manner  for  buying  land,  for  in  every  case  the  price 
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went   up    without    notice,    as    soon   as  I    intimated  my 
desire  to  buy. 

There  was  one  quarter  of  scrub  land,  very  conveniently 
placed  for  a  sheep-run,  whose  owner  lived  in  Ottawa. 
To  him  I  sent  a  night  letter,  making  him  an  offer,  and 
asking  him  to  reply  by  wire.  Days  passed,  and  no  word 
came.  After  I  got  home,  I  received  his  reply.  With 
true  Homeric  brevity,  he  told  me  to  "Guess  again." 
The  same  day  I  got  word  from  the  sheep  farm  that  the 
sheep  had,  without  authority,  broken  into  the  neighbor's 
crop  of  green  feed  and  made  themselves  perfectly  welcome 
to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  damage. 
Also,  two  more  had  died! 

And  the  same  day,  a  local  society  asked  me  to  give  an 
address  at  their  regular  meeting  on  "Sheep-Farming  for 
Women." 

I  declined. 

I  Decide  to  Sell  the  Sheep 

THE  search  for  a  home  for  the  sheep  continued.  I  wrote 
letters,  telephoned,  telegraphed — (The  Long  Distance 
bill  came  in  to-day) — for  the  fear  of  a  storm  was  upon  me. 
The  muskrats  had  made  big  houses;  the  wild  geese  were 
going  south;  the  Indians  said  we  were  in  for  an  early  win- 
ter. I  believed  it  all.  At  last  there  seemed  but  one  thing 
to  do — I  must  sell  the  sheep.  I  could  delay  no  longer! 
From  the  stockyards,  I  learned  that  the  British  Columbia 
Government  had  sent  out  buyers  for  both  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  hope  sprang  up  within  me  that  I  might  be  able  to 
do  business  with  them.  The  Government  representative 
very  kindly  promised  to  tell  them  about  mine. 
But  days  passed,  and  no  word  came. 
On  October  the  9th  came  the  first  snow-storm,  great 
soft  blobs  of  snow  that  came  staggering  down  as  if  uncer- 
tain of  their  way.  The  temperature  was  warm,  and  I 
kept  telling  myself  that  the  sheep  would  take  no  harm. 
Besides,  there  was  always  the  hope  that  the  storm  might 
not  be  so  bad  where  the  sheep  were,  for  they  were  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  city.  But  the  report  I  got  next  day  showed 
that  my  hopes  were  vain. 

Toward  night  the  wind  rose  and  it  began  to  grow  colder, 
and  before  morning  it  was  a  bitter,  cold  and  howling 
storm  that  lashed  and  shrieked  its  way  through  the  valley. 
The  sheep  were  huddled  together  in  the  corral,  and  warm 
as  their  coats  were,  they  suffered  with  the  cold,  for  they 
bleated  piteously  all  night.  There  had  been  four,  which  did 
not  reach  the  place  of  safety,  and  these  perished  in  the 
storm.  They  were  found  the  next  day,  huddled  together 
in  a  little  hollow  on  the  hillside,  where  they  had  lain  down, 
trying  to  escape  the  lashing  of  the  storm. 

Then  the  whole  matter  of  sheep  became  to  me  a  tragic 
thing.  Hitherto,  I  had  been  able  to  take  my  losses  with 
some  degree  of  equanimity.  Even  the  inexplicable  pas- 
sion for  death  that  so  many  had  indulged  in — while  I 
realized  that  it  was  an  expensive  performance — did  riot 
worry  me  like  this,  for  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  But  at 
the  thought  of  poor  helpless  sheep,  bleating  in  the  storm — 
I  grew  panicky. 

I  phoned  the  stockyards,  asking  them  what  chances  I 
would  have  of  selling,  if  I  shipped  them  in.  The  report 
was  not  encouraging.     There  were  no  buyers  just  then. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  sheep-dealer  from  whom  I  had 
bought  them.  Either  the  weeping  widow  had  deceived 
him,  or  he  had  deceived  me — for  the  heavy  Iamb  crop  had 
not  arrived,  and  the  death  of  so  many  was  explained  by 
experienced  sheep-men  as  being  caused  by  old  age.  It 
was  evident  that  I  had  been  badly  taken  in.  But  now, 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  sell,  and 
I  was  prepared  to  sell  to  anyone. 


The  Market  was  Falling! 

ONE  of  the  men  to  whom  I  phoned  at  the  stockyards, 
said  to  me;  "Baatick  (naming  a  dealer)  is  going  to  buy 
your  sheep,  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  down  to  bring 
them  in." 

I  wondered  how  he  knew — but  was  glad  to  hear  that 
someone  wanted  them. 

That  day  I  phoned  him. 

Mr.  Baatick  was  sore  on  the  sheep-business.  The 
market  was  falling.  He  had  lost  two  dollars  a  head  on  his 
last  two  shipments.  He  was  tired  of  the  whole  thing. 
But  he  would  try  to  find  me  a  buyer — though  he  could 
promise  nothing. 

But  in  a  few  hours  he  came  to  see  me  with  the  Buyer.  Pe 
came  in  with  a  sort  of  prideful  swagger,  and  figuratively 


"Bot,   lady — don't   hold  out   for  hijrher   prices!" 

handed  me  over  the  buyer,  much  as  a  cat  throws  down  a 
mouse  at  your  feet,  and  seems  to  say:  "Can  you  beat 
that?" 

The  Buyer  was  true  to  type.  He  was  the  Real  Thing— 
in  a  sheep-man.  Big,  awkward,  timid — and  apparently 
foreign. 

"Can't  speak  much  English,"  Mr  Baatick  explained  to 
me  in  a  low  tone,  "but  he  has  the  money  in  his  mitt." 

I  liked  this  big  fellow,  who  wanted  to  empty  his  mitt 
and  take  my  sheep  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  Baatick  told  me  all  about  him.  "He  lives  ten 
miles  out  of  the  city.  He  knows  nothing  about  sheep. 
I've  promised  to  get  him  a  good  bunch,  and  am  sure  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  a  good  turn  for  both  of  you.  This  man- 
he's  a  Hollander,  has  plenty  of  feed,  range  and  shelter, 
and  wants  five  hundred  good  ones.  He  don't  know  much — " 
the  dealer's  voice  fell  confidentally — "innocent  as  a  child— 
but  his  heart  is  all  right.  He'll  be  good  to  them.  Yes, 
he'll  take  your  dog  too,  and  give  her  a  good  home.  He's 
real  handy  with  dogs  —  and  a  great  fellow  to  stay  at 
home.  Don't  enjoy  himself  out — for  he  knows  he  aint 
as  bright  as  some.  He  gets  nervous  every  once  in  a  while, 
and  gets  scared  someone  will  cheat  him;  but  I  told  him 
you  would  not  cheat  no  one." 

I  Take  the  Offer 

I  LIKED  the  big  fellow,  who  sat  nervously  on  the  edge  ol 
his  chair  and  ran  his  eyes  around  the  picture  moulding 
in  the  room.  He  was  so  helpless  and  innocent,  and  so 
dumb. 

His  friend,  the  dealer,  made  all  the  arrangements.  He 
talked  faster  and  huskier  than  when  I  had  bought  the  sheep 
from  him.  His  voice  was  hurried,  and  worn  and  rasping, 
like  a  voice  that  knows  it  needs  to  shut  down  for  repairs, 
but  under  stress  of  work  cannot  spare  the  time,  and  goes 
on  to  its  own  destruction.  Punctured  as  it  is,  it  drives 
onward  full  speed — on  the  rim! 

The  prices  he  offered  seemed  very  low  to  me,  and  I  said 

so. 

Mr.  Baatick  gave  me  a  piercing  glance  from  behind  his 

hand. 

The  Buyer's  gaze  was  riveted  on  the  chandelier,  and  his 
mouth  had  been  carelessly  left  open. 
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"Take  it,  Lady" — Mr.  Baatick  said,  with  his  lips. 
He  crossed  the  room  to  look  at  a  painting,  and  as  he 
passed  me,  he  whispered: 

"This  is  more  than  the  market  price — take  it." 
I  hesitated,  and  decided  to  call  the  yards  again.    Surely 
the  price  was  higher  than  this. 

But  when  I  called  a  firm  of  Commission  buyers,  I  found 
the  price  they  offered  me  for  fat  lambs  was  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  lower  than  the  figure  we  were  discussing. 

The  thought  of  another  storm,  and  my  poor  sheep — 
without  adequate  shelter — made  me  disposed  to  accept 
any  fair  offer. 
The  dealer  pressed  home  the  advantage. 
"Now  it  is  like  this,"  he  said  impressively.  "Here's  a 
man  who  wants  to  go  into  sheep — and  he  has  the  money 
to  do  it.  He  knows  nothing  about  them — but  he'll  learn — 
he's  smart  enough — about  some  things.  Here's  you — 
wantin'  to  sell,  and  wantin'  to  sell  pretty  bad.  I  bring 
you  two  together.  Now  there's  nothing  in  this  for  me — 
not  a  nickel" — here  his  voice  took  on  a  fine  tone  of  pas- 
sionate unselfishness — "Nothing!  But  what's  the  good  of 
livin'  if  you  can't  do  a  good  turn  to  a  friend  once  in  a 
while,  I  say!  Now  I  bring  you  two  together — you  can 
<io  the  rest.  Make  any  bargain  you  like.  Get  them  as 
cheap  as  you  can — sell  them  as  high  as  you  can."  He 
waved  his  arms  impressively,  first  to  the  Buyer,  then  to 
me. 

"But,  Lady — don't  hold  out  for  higher  prices,  because 
the  bottom's  gone  out  of  sheep — I  lost  two  dollars  on  each 
sheep  I  sold  last  week,  and  I  was  hit  hard.  Never  mind — • 
Life  aint  all  sunshine — I  never  expect  to  win  every  time — 
I  take  it,  good  or  bad — with  a  smile — It's  the  only  way. 
Lady!" 

I  glanced  at  the  Buyer,  here,  and  if  I  had  not  known  that 
he  didn't  understand  the  language,  I  would  have  thought 
I  detected  something  that  resembled  a  wink  in  his  pale 
blue  eye. 

But  the  moment  passed — and  when  I  looked  again,  he 
was  the  man  with  the  hoe  once  more — looking  helplessly  at 
his  friend. 

"I  not  know  nothin'l "    he  said — waving  his  arms — ■ 
"I  get  scare — " 
His  friend  re-assured  him. 

"Her  sheep  are  good  sheep!"  he  said,  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  as  distinctly  as  his  voice  would  allow,  "Good 
sheep — big — young — She  sell  sheep — cheap— she  not  want 
sheep." 

The  Buyer  nodded,  and  was  apparently  comforted. 
Just  before  closing  the  bargain,  I  thought  of  the  British 
Columbia  buyers,  and  went  to  the  phone  to  see  if  I  could 
get  any  information  from  the  stockyards.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  about  them  definitely.  One  man  told  me 
he  thought  they  had  bought  all  the  sheep  they  wanted. 
I  asked  again  about  the  market,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
going  down. 

Hearing  me  'phone,  Mr.  Baatick  told  me  he  could  have 
saved  me  the  trouble.  The  British  Columbia  buyers  had 
gone  South  to  get  theirs,  and  he  had  heard  that  they  had 
bought  all  they  wanted.  He  had  just  heard  that — mind 
you,  he  didn't  wish  me  to  take  hearsay,  because  he  knew  it 
couldn't  be  depended  on.  But  he  believed  it  likely,  be- 
cause the  South  was  full  of  cheap  sheep — 

He  glanced  at  the  Buyer,  to  see  if  he  were  listening,  or 
undergoing  any  sort  of  an  intellectual  moment.  Satis- 
fied that  he  was  not— Mr.  Baatick  slurred  his  voice,  and 
bent  nearer  to  me. 

"I  could  take  him  down  to  the  South  to-day  and  get  him 
his  choice  of  eight  hundred  good  ewes  at  seven  cents  a 
pound.  He  could  pick  the  best  at  that,  but — " 

He  glanced  again,  to  see  if  all  was  quiet 
along  the  home  front — and  it  was. 

"I  wanted  to  dispose  of  yours — I  know 
you've  had  heavy  losses  this  summer,  and  I 
sure  want  to  help  you  get  out  as  well 
aible." 

I  thanked  him  sincerely. 

Then  his  voice  came  up  to 
normal  —  "Yours  are  good 
ones — I  know  them,  and  I 
know  they'll  suit.  This  man 
wants  nothing  but  good  ones, 
and  I've  promised  to  see  that 
he  gets  them." 

Here  the  Buyer  with- 
drew his  gaze  from  the  chan- 
delier, and  burst  into  broken 
speech,  with  much  arm-wav- 
ing, but  a  stern  glance  from 
his  friend,  cast  fetters  on  his 
tongue  again ,  and  he  subsided 
like  a  boiling  kettle  into 
which  cold  water  had  been 
suddenly  thrown. 

Settling  the  Price 

TpHE  point  in  dispute  be- 
■■■  tween  us  was  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  ewes.  We  had 
agreed  on  the  price  for  lambs 
and  wethers. 


Mr.  Baatick  impressed  on  me  that  only  the  best  of  the 
ewes  would  be  taken  by  this  man,  but  in  order  to  get  the 
deal  through,  he  would  take,  at  the  same  price,  all  other 
ewes,  broken  mouthed  though  they  might  be,  if  they  were 
in  good  condition,  and  fit  for  mutton.  Of  course  the 
very  old  ewes — if  there  were  any,  would  have  to  go  for 
three  cents  a  pound — being  valuable  only  for  the  hide. 

I  protested  this.  There  were  no  old  ones,  except  two. 
How  could  there  be  old  ones,  I  asked  him,  when  they  had 
all  been  so  young  and  vigorous  ten  months  ago?  I 
wondered  how  I  happened  to  have  even  two  old  ones,  in 
such  a  carefully  picked  bunch. 

Mr.  Baatick  knew. 

"I  tell  you.  Lady,"  he  said,  "it  aint  all  a  matter  of  age. 
Sheep  sometimes  get  down  thin  and  lose  their  teeth,  just 
like  people.  Lots  of  young  people  aint  healthy  people — 
you  know  that — but  I  know  you  can't  have  many  poor 
ones,  and  he'll  leave  it  to  me— he  don't  know  a  thin  sheep 
from  a  good  one.  I'll  promise  you  there  won't  be  more 
than  five  that  have  to  be  thrown  out.  You're  getting  a 
good  price.  Lady — and  he  is  getting  good  sheep — now 
every  one  should  be  satisfied.  I  know  I  am,  tho'  I  aint 
getting  a  cent  out  of  this,  as  you  both  know." 

Grading  the  Sheep 
'  I  *HE  sheep  came  into  the  city  in  four  cars,  late  one 
-*■  night,  with  a  bitter  snowstorm  raging.  In  the  "Off- 
car"  count,  I  was  three  short  of  the  number  I  should  have 
had,  and  the  next  morning,  by  mistake,  a  pen  of  other 
sheep  was  opened,  and  they  mixed  with  mine.  When 
separated  and  counted,  the  owner  of  the  other  sheep  was 
one  short,  and  as  the  mistake  had  not  been  of  his  making, 
one  of  my  sheep  had  to  put  with  his,  to  make  his  count 
correct. 

Then  the  sheep  were  weighed  and  sold.  All  went  well 
until  we  came  to  the  ewes.  The  best  ones  were  selected 
first,  and  weighed.  Then  the  broken-mouthed  ones  were 
brought  in,  and  Mr.  Baatick,  staff  in  hand,  began  to  dis- 
card the  thin  ones. 

He  assured  me  that  not  more  than  five  would  be  thrown 
out,  and  after  he  had  examined  the  flock  the  first  time,  he 
phoned  me  that  he  only  saw  two  thin  sheep  among  them. 
But  when  the  sheep  were  driven  in  to  the  scales,  he  threw 
them  out  like  a  vigorous  badger  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand. 
His  crook  was  upon  the  neck  of  every  other  sheep,  and  she 
was  placed  in  the  discard.  These  ewes,  who  had  been  the 
widow's  pride,  and  the  object  of  her  deep  affection — the 
mothers  of  twin  lambs,  young  and  prolific — ten  months 
before — were  adjudged  by  him  now  to  be  worth  only  three 
cents  a  pound. 

In  his  decisions,  he  had  steady  support  from  the  "hands," 
all  of  whom  I  recognized  as  the  enthusiastic  clackers  who 
helped  him  to  make  the  sale  less  than  a  year  ago. 

"There's  a  poor  one!"  the  red-faced  one,  still  with  the 
cotton  batting  in  his  ears,  called.  "I'd  like  to  hear  what 
Swift's  buyer  would  say  to  that  one,  if  you  was  to  fetch 
it  over." 

He  was  the  one  who  had  told  me  he  knew  by  "instink" 
the  ages  of  sheep. 

"When  sheep  gets  old,  like  them — you  can't  expect  to 
make  money  on  them,"  the  old  man,  with  a  moustache 
like  a  sea-lion,  said  to  me,  in  mild  reproof. 

Shrops  Had  Gone  Out! 

T  NEVER  realized  before,  how  deadly  is  the  blight  of 
■•■  time,  when  in  ten  short  months,  in  which,  alas,  I  had 
spent  many  hundreds  of  dollars  on  their  care  and  keep, 
a  flock  of  sheep  could  change  from  bright,  young  ewes  in 
the  heyday  of  life,  looking  forward  to  many  fruitful  years, 
to  faded,  jaded,  decrepit  wrecks,  sunken  in  years 
and  general  debility,  with  none  so  poor  as  to  do 
them  reverence. 


Hift  crouk  waw  on  the  neck  of  every  second  sheep 


"One  thing  goes  hard  against  your  sheep,"  said  the 
inside  keeper  of  the  gate,  "and  that  is,  that  they  are 
Shrops." 

"Why?" — I  asked  in  surprise — I  should  have  been 
ready  for  anything  by  this  time,  but  this  was  a  new  one. 

"Shrops  aint  considered  good  any  more,"  he  said, 
mysteriously. 

"What  have  they  done?"  I  asked. 

"It  aint  anything  they've  done.  Lady,"  he  explained, 
"only  there's  better  kinds.  No  one's  buying  Shrops  any 
more.  They  favor  Oxfords,  Hampshires,  Southdowns 
and  Rambelais." 

"Why,"  I  said,  "you  told  me  last  January,  Shrops  were 
the  best,  healthiest,  hardiest,  best  for  wool  and  mutton, 
earliest  to  mature,  longest-lived,  eat  the  least  and  weigh 
the  most.  You  certainly  said  so.  I  thought  Shrops  were 
the  real  Plymouth  Rocks  among  sheep."- 

"Well,  Lady,"  he  said,  "it's  just  this  way — it's  fashion. 
No  one  can  help  the  fashion,  now  can  they.  Lady?  You 
might  have  a  fine  hat  this  year,  and  next  year  it  will  look 
like  thirty  cents.  Shrops  have  gone  out,  that's  all.  No 
one  can  help  it,  Lady.  It  aint  your  fault  you  happened 
to  get  the  wrong  kind." 

Well,  it  was  kind  of  him  to  exonerate  me  from  blame  in 
the  matter,  anyway. 

Before  I  left  the  stockyards,  I  made  an  interesting  dis- 
covery. The  Buyer,  as  soon  as  the  sheep  were  sold,  came 
to,  and  perked  up  wonderfully.  He  lost  the  helpless  and 
defenceless  look,  and  when  last  seen,  he  was  talking  fairly 
good  English,  and  lots  of  it. 

I  was  also  somewhat  taken  aback  to  find  out  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  going  into  sheep-farming,  at  least,  not  at 
present.  That  was  a  bluff.  He  and  the  sheep-dealer, 
before  they  came  to  see  me,  had  already  arranged  to  sell 
my  sheep  to  the  dealers  from  British  Columbia,  at  an  ad- 
vanced price;  so,  when  the  dealer  told  me  he  thought  the 
British  Columbia  buyers  had  bought  sheep,  he  really  made 
a  record  for  himself,  for  he  told  the  truth. 

I  Am  Sore  on  the  Business 

'  I  *HE  casual  reader  will  infer  by  this  time  that  I  am  sore 
*■  on  the  sheepnbusiness.  I  am.  On  everything  but 
the  sheep  themselves.  Sheep — as  the  Christian  Scientists 
say,  "uncontaminated  by  human  hypothesis,"  are  fine; 
gentle,  likeable,  easily  managed  and  profitable — We  all 
like  sheep;  but  the  sheep  business  is  not  for  the  uninitiated. 
It  is  no  venture  for  the  amateur. 

I  wish  to  testify  to  the  real,  sincere  and  honest  help 
which  the  Government  gives  to  the  sheep-farmer,  in  the 
free  freight,  the  sheep  bulletins,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
service  of  the  Live  Stock  Representative  at  the  stock- 
yards, part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  in- 
experienced and  unwary.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  did 
not  know  this  when  I  bought  or  when  I  sold  and  I  think 
the  Live  Stock  Bulletins  should  make  it  plain  to  the  in- 
tending purchaser  that  this  service  is  theirs  for  the  asking. 
The  help  of  an  experienced,  practical,  honest  stockman 
(such  as  the  Dominion  Representatives  are),  freely  and 
cheerfully  given,  would  save  the  intending  buyer  from  the 
wiles  of  unscrupulous  dealers,  and  there  are  such  in  the 
live  stock  business  as  well  as  in  any  other,  and  as  the  pur- 
chasing of  stock  is  largely  a  matter  of  faith  between  buyer 
and  purchaser,  the  live  stock  industry  furnishes  an  at- 
tractive field  for  crooked  dealing. 

I  have  no  hope  that  this  story  of  mine  will  ever  be  used 
as  a  livestock  bulletin  because  it  has  such  a  heavy  under- 
tone of  grief  and  lacks  the  bubbling  optimism  which  gives 

livestock  articles  their  charm, 
but  as  there  are  many  inspir- 
ational articles  already  writ- 
ten showing  the  rosy  prospects 
of  the  livestock  industry,  and 
many  more  likely  to  be  writ- 
ten, a  word  of  warning  may 
not  come  amiss. 

Livestock  has  an  uncanny 
attraction  for  those  of  us  who 
were  brought  up  on  farms  and 
nowlivein the  cities.  Mingled 
with  the  pleasant  memories 
of  field  and  flower,  and  run- 
ning streams,  and  new-mown 
hay  is  the  picture  of  the  old 
red  cow  with  a  star  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  woolly 
lambs  playing  on  the  green 
grass  and  the  black  and  white 
collie  who  never  failed  to 
spring  to  attention  when  the 
hens  gave  out  the  warning 
which  means  "hawks."  There 
is  something  so  human  and 
companionableaboutanimals 
that  when  our  ears  are  worn 
by  city  soun  ds  and  our  throats 
are  choked  with  dust,  we  just 
naturally  want  to  own  a  few 
living  things  again,  and  we 
hope— (though  this  hope  is 
Continued  on  Page  62 
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CHAPTER  XX— Continued 

THE  Scotchman's  face  was  dark. 
"I  had  understood,"  he  replied,  without  looking 
in  the  direction  of  Miss  Higglesby-Browne,  who 
seemed  in  the  last  few  moments  to  have  undergone  some 
mysterious  shrinking  process,  "that  negotiations  in  the 
proper  quarter  had  been  undertaken  and  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion— that  in  short  we  were  here  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  government  of  Santa  Marina." 

This  was  a  challenge  which  Miss  Browne  could  not  but 
meet. 

"I  had,"  she  said  hoarsely,  "I  had  the  assurance  of  a— 
a  person  high  in  the  financial  circles  of  the  United  "States, 
that  through  his— his  influence  with  the  government  of 
Santa  Marina  it  would  not  be  necessary— in  short,  that  he 
could  fix  the  President — I  employ  his  own  terms— for  a 
considerable  sum,  which  I— which  my  friend  Miss  Harding 
gave  him." 

"And  the  name  of  this  influential  person?"  inquired  the 
Santa  Marlnan,  suavely. 

"Hamilton  H.  Tubbs,"  croaked  Miss  Browne. 

Senor  Gonzales  smiled. 

"I  remember  the  name  well,  madam.  It  is  that  of 
the  pretended  holder  of  a  concession  from  our  government, 
who  a  few  years  ago  induced  a  number  of  American  school- 
teachers and  clergymen  and  other  financially  innocent 
persons  to  invest  in  imaginary  coffee  plantations.  He  had 
in  some  doubtful  fashion  become  possessed  of  a  little 
■entirely  worthless  land,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
transactions.  His  frauds  were  discovered  while  he  was  in 
our  country,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  between  two  days, 
according  to  your  so  picturesque  idiom.  Needless  to  say 
his  application  for  permission  to  visit  Leeward  Island  for 
any  purpose  would  instantly  have  been  refused,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  never  made." 

T  N  a  benumbed  silence  we  met  the  blow.  The  riches  that 
^  had  seemed  within  our  grasp  would  never  be  ours  We 
had  no  claim  upon  them,  for  all  our  toil  and  peril;  no  right 
•even  to  be  here  upon  the  island.  Suddenly  I  began  to 
laugh;  faces  wearing  various  shades  of  shocked  surprise 
were  turned  on  me.     Still  I  laughed. 

"Don't  you  see,"  I  cried,  "how  ridiculous  it  all  is?  All 
the  time  it  is  we  who  have  been  the  pirates!" 

The  Spaniard  gave  me  a  smile  made  brilliant  by  the 
«leam  of  smoldering  black  eyes  and  the  shine  of  white 
teeth. 

"Senorita,  with  all  regret,  I  must  agree." 

"Miss  Virginia  Harding,"  said  Miss  Browne  with  all  her 
old  severity,  rejuvenated  apparently  by  this  opportunity 
to  put  me  in  my  place,  "would  do  well  to  consult  her  dic- 
tionary, before  applying  opprobrious  terms  to  persons  of 
respectability.  A  pirate  is  one  who  commits  robbery  upon 
the  high  seas.  If  such  a  crime  lies  at  the  door  of  any 
member  of  this  expedition  I  am  unaware  of  it  " 

"What's  in  a  name?"  remarked  Dugald  Shaw,  shrugging. 
"We  were  after  other  people's  property,  anyway.  I  am 
yery  sorry  about  it,  Senor  Gonzales,  but  I  would  like  to  ask, 
if  you  don't  mind  telling,  how  you  happened  to  learn  of  our 
being  here,  so  long  as  it  was  not  through  the  authentic 
channels.  On  general  principles,  I  tried  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet." 

"We  learned  in  a  manner  somewhat — what  do  you  say? 
—curious,"  returned  the  Spaniard,  who,  having  presented 
the  men  with  cigars  and  by  permission  lighted  one  himself, 
was  making  himself  extremely  at  home  and  appeared  to 
have  no  immediate  intention  of  haling  us  away  to  captivity 
in  Santa  Marinan  dungeons.  "But  before  I  go  further, 
kindly  tell  me  whether  you  have  had  any— ah — visitors 
during  your  stay  on  the  island?" 

"We  had,"  Mr.  Shaw  replied,  "very  troublesome  ones." 
The  Spaniard  smiled. 

"Then  answer  your  own  question.  These  men,  while 
unloading  a  contraband  cargo  in  a  port  of  Mexico  near  the 
southern  border,  grew  too  merry  in  a  wineshop,  and  let  it 
be  known  where  they  were  bound  when  again  they  put  to 
sea.  The  news,  after  some  delay,  found  its  way  to  our 
capital.  At  once  the  navy  of  the  republic  was  despatched 
to  mvestigate  the  matter.  It  is  the  navy  of  Santa  Marina 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  at  this  moment  guards  the 
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entrance  of  the  bay."  And  Senor  Gonzales  waved  an 
ironic  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  little  steamer  lying  off 
the  island. 

"On  the  way  here  I  put  in  at  Panama,  where  certain 
inquiries  were  satisfactorily  answered.  There  were  those 
in  that  port  who  had  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  destina- 
tion of  the  party  which  had  shipped  on  the  Rufus  Smith.  I 
then  pursued  my  course  to  Leeward.  But  admit,  my 
friends,  that  I  have  not  by  my  arrival,  caused  you  any 
material  loss.  Except  that  I  have  unfortunately  been 
compelled  to  present  you  to  yourselves  in  the  character  of — 
as  says  the  young  lady— pirates— madam,  I  speak  under 
correction  —I  have  done  you  no  injury,  eh?  And  that  for 
the  simple  reason  that  you  have  not  discovered  what  you 
sought  for,  and  hence  can  not  be  required  to  surrender  it." 

We  looked  at  each  other  doubtfully.  The  ambiguous 
words-  of  the  Spaniard,  the  something  humorous  and 
mocking  which  lay  behind  his  courtly  manner,  put  us 
quite  in  the  dark. 

"Senor  Gonzales,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "it  is  true  that  so  far  only  a  negligible 
amount  of  what  we  came  to  find  has  rewarded  us.  But  I 
can  not  in  honesty  conceal  from  you  that  we  know  where 
to  look  for  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  we  had  certainly  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  island  with  it  in  our  possession." 


from  the  hut,  provisions  for  the  voyage 
brought  on  board  the  sloop— and  then 
he  had  vanished.  What  had  befallen 
him?  Did  the  gold  carry  with  it  some 
deadly  influence?  One  plays,  as  it 
were,  with  this  idea,  imagining  the  so 
melancholy  and  bloody  history  of  these 
old  doubloons.  How,  in  the  first  place,  had  he  found  them? 
Through  chance— by  following  some  authentic  clue? 
And  then,  in  the  moment  of  success,  he  disappears  - 
pouf!"  And  Senor  Gonzales  disposed  of  the  unknown  b 
blowmg  him  airily  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"However,  we  have  the  treasure— the  main  point,  is  it 
not?     But  I  have  often  wondered—?" 

"If  you  would  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story,"  said 
Mr.  Shaw,  "we  are  in  a  position  to  enlighten  you.  That 
we  are  so,  is  due  entirely  to  this  young  lady.  Miss  Virginia 
Harding." 


npHE  dark  indolent  eyes  of  our  visitor  grew  suddenly 
-*■  keen.  Half-veiled  by  the  heavy  lashes,  they  searched 
the  face  of  Dugald  Shaw.  It  seemed  that  what  they 
found  in  that  bold  and  open  countenance  satisfied  them. 
His  own  face  cleared  again. 

"I  think  we  speak  at  cross  purposes,  Mr.  Shaw,"  he 
said  courteously,  "and  that  we  may  better  understand  each 
other,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story.  At  about  this 
season,  two  years  ago,  the  navy  of  Santa  Marina,  the  same 
which  now  lies  off  the  island,  was  making  a  voyage  of  in- 
spection along  the  coast  of  the  republic.  It  was  decided 
to  include  Leeward  in  the  cruise,  as  it  had  been  unvisited 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  hold  no  naval  rank — indeed, 
we  are  not  a  seafaring  people,  and  the  captain  of  La 
Golindrina  is  a  person  from  Massachusetts,  Jeremiah 
Bowles  by  name,  but  as  the  representative  of  His  Excel- 
lency I  accompanied  La  Golindrina.  On  our  arrival  at 
Leeward  I  came  ashore  in  the  boat,  and  found  to  my  sur- 
prise a  small  sloop  at  anchor  in  the  cove.  About  the 
clearing  were  the  signs  of  recent  habitation,  yet  I  knew  that 
the  old  German  who  had  had  the  copra  concession  here  had 
been  gone  for  some  time.  There  were  no  personal  trifles 
left  in  the  hut,  however,  and  indeed  it  was  plain  that  weeks 
had  passed  since  there  had  been  any  one  about.  No  one 
responded  to  our  shouts  and  calls. 

"I  turned  my  attention  to  the  sloop.  In  the  cabin, 
besides  a  few  clothes,  I  found  something  that  interested  me 
very  much — a  large  brass-bound  chest,  of  an  antique 
type  such  as  is  common  enough  in  my  own  country. 

"Of  course  I  had  heard  of  the  many  legends  of  treasure 
buried  on  Leeward  Island.  Consequently  I  was  somewhat 
prepared  to  find  in  the  chest,  what  in  fact  I  did  find  there, 
over  a  million  dollars  in  old  Spanish  coins. 

"These  coins,  which  were  packed  in  strong  canvas  bags, 
were,  as  you  may  fancy,  very  quickly  transferred  to  the 
cutter.  We  did  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  unwieldy 
chest,  and  it  remains,  I  suppose,  in  the  cabin  of  the  sloop, 
which  I  observed  as  we  crossed  the  cove  to  have  been 
washed  up  upon  the  rocks. 

"As  my  curiosity  was  extremely  piqued  regarding  the 
owner  of  the  sloop,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discovered 
the  treasure,  and  still  more  his  extraordinary  disappearance, 
I  should  have  wished  to  make  a  thorough  search  of  the 
island.  But  the  season  for  storms  was  shortly  to  begin, 
and  already  the  weather  signs  were  so  threatening  that 
Captain  Bowles  was  reluctant  to  remain  longer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  island,  which  had  a  bad  name  for 
dangerous  shoals  and  reefs.  For  the  same  reason  it  was 
thought  unwise  to  risk  a  man  or  two  aboard  the  sloop  to 
sail  her  to  the  mainland.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  were  glad 
to  get  safely  home  with  our  doubloons  in  the  teeth  of  a 
tropical  gale." 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  story,  Senor  Gonzales,"  said 
Dugald  Shaw  quietly,  "and  as  you  say,  your  visit  here  de- 
prives us  of   nothing,    but  merely  saves  us  further  un- 
profitable labor.     We  are  grateful  to  you." 
The  Spaniard  bowed. 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor.  But  as  you  remark,  the 
story  is  interesting.  It  has  also  the  element  of  mystery. 
For  there  remains  the  question  of  what  became  of  the 
owner  of  the  sloop.  His  final  preparations  for  leaving  the 
island  had  evidently  been  made,  his  possessions  removed 


'T'HE  Spaniard  rose,  and  made  obeisance  profoundly. 
He  resumed  his  seat,  prepared  to  listen— no  longer 
the  government  official,  but  the  cordial  and  interested 
guest  and  friend. 

The  story,  of  course,  was  a  long  one.  Everybody  took 
a  hand  in  the  telling,  even  Cookie,  who  was  summoned 
from  his  retirement  in  the  kitchen  to  receive  the  glory  due 
him  as  a  successful  strategist.  The  journal  of  Peter  was 
produced,  and  the  bags  of  doubloons  handed  over  to  the 
representative  of  the  little  republic.  I  even  offered  to 
resign  the  silver  shoe-buckle  which  I  had  found  in  the 
secret  locker  on  the  Island  Queen,  but  this  excess  of  honesty 
received  its  due  reward. 

"The  doubloons  being  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Santa  Marinan  nation,  I  beg  that  you  will  consider  as  your 
own  the  Island  Queen  and  all  it  may  contain,"  said  Don 
Enrique  to  me  with  as  magnificent  an  air  as  though  the 
sand-filled  hulk  of  a  wrecked  sloop  were  really  a'  choice 
gift  to  bestow  on  a  young  woman. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  transferring  the  pirates  from 
the  cave  to  the  cutter,  for  they  were  to  be  taken  to  Santa 
Marina  to  meet  whatever  punishment  was  thought  fit 
for  their  rather  indefinite  ill-doing.  They  had  not  murder- 
ed us,  they  had  robbed  us  of  nothing  but  the  provisions  they 
had  eaten,  they  had,  after  all,  as  much  right  on  the  island 
as  ourselves.  Yet  there  remained  their  high-handed  con- 
duct in  invading  our  camp  and  treating  us  as  prisoners, 
with  the  threat  of  darker  possibilities.  I  fancy  that  Santa 
Marinan  justice  works  mainly  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  that 
the  courts  do  not  embarrass  themselves  much  with  pre- 
cedents. Only  I  hope  they  did  not  shoot  the  picturesque 
Tony  against  a  wall.* 

The  power-schooner,  manned  by  a  crew  from  the  cutter, 
was  to  be  taken  to  Santa  Marina  also.  Senor  Gonzales 
remained  with  us  for  the  day  as  our  guest,  and  on  the  next 
the  boats  from  the  cutter  took  off  the  pirates  from  the 
cave.  We  did  not  see  them  again.  Through  the  con- 
venient elasticity  of  Santa  Marinan  procedure,  Mr. 
Tubbs  was  herded  along  with  the  rest,  although  he  might 
plausibly,  if  hypocritically,  have  pleaded  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  will  of  the  invaders  under  duress.  Aunt 
Jane  wept  very  much,  and  handed  ms  "Paeans  of  Passion" 
with  the  request  that  she  might  never  see  it  again. 

We  parted  from  Senor  Gonzales  not  without  regrets. 
It  was  an  impressive  leave-taking— indeed,  Senor  Gon- 
zales in  his  least  word  and  gesture  was  impressive.  Also, 
he  managed  subtly  and  respectfully  to  impart  to  me  the 
knowledge  that  he  shared  Titian's  tastes  in  the  matter  of 
hair. 

XXI 

"IIT'E  waited  nine  days  for  the  coming  of  the  Rufus 
»  '  Smith.  During  that  time  an  episode  occurred  as  a 
result  of  which  I  sat  one  morning  by  myself  on  the  rocks 
beside  the  sloop,  on  which  such  ardent  hopes  had  been 
centered,  only  like  the  derelict  itself  to  be  wrecked  at  last. 
It  was  a  lonely  spot  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  I  felt  abused, 
and  sad,  and  sore.  I  realized  that  I  was  destined  to  do 
nothing  but  harm  in  this  world,  and  to  hurt  people  I  was 
fond  of,  and  be  misunderstood  by  everyone,  and  to  live 
on— if  I  wasn't  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  a  premature 
and  sudden  end — into  a  sour,  lonely,  crabbed  old  age,  when 
I  would  wish  to  goodness  I  had  married  anybody,  and 
might  even  finish  by  applying  to  a  Matrimonial  Agency. 
As  I  sat  nursing  these  melancholy  thoughts  I  heard  a 
footstep.  I  did  not  look  up — for  I  knew  the  footstep.  I 
should  have  known  it  if  it  had  trodden  over  my  grave. 


•Since  the  above  was  written.  Mr.  Shaw  has  run  across  Tony 
on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  Tony  tells  him  that  they  got 
off  with  three  months'  imprisonment.  The  American  consul  in- 
terested himself  and  the  schooner  was  restored  to  her  owners, 
who  were  Tony's  relations  and  hence  did  not  prosecute.  Before 
the  discharged  prisoners  left  the  republic  Captain  Magnus  was 
stabbed  over  a  card  game  by  a  native.  Mr.  Tubba  married  a 
wealthy  half-caste  woman,  the  owner  of  a  fine  plantation,  but  a 
perfectly  genuine  Mrs.  Tubbs  from  Peoria  turned  up  later,  and 
the  too  much  married  H.  H.  was  obliged  to  achieve  one  of  his 
over-night  flittings. 

■  Continued  on  Page  62 


LETTING    HERB    DO   IT 

Being  a  Few  Facts  About  Herbert  J.  Daly 


I 


WHEN  a  man  has  shown  a  certain  facility  in  getting 
any  manner  of  work  done  and  done  successfully, 
the  odds  are,  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  that  kind 
of  work  thrown  his  way.     There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  work  well  done,  and  have  a  very  keen  ap- 
preciation of  how  it  should  be  done,  who  will 
turn  work  his  way,  because  they  have  confi- 
dence that  he  will  get  it  done  according  to  speci- 
fieations.     There  are  an  almost  equal  number 
of  people  who  don't  know  how  to  do  it  them- 
selves, and  know  very  little  about  how  it  should 
be  done,  and  are  only  eager  to  bridge  the  re- 
sponsibility.    In  either  instance  it  is  a  case  of 
"Let  George  do  it."    So  if  you   can  locate 
"George"  you  will  probably  find  one  of  the 
busiest  people  in  the  community. 

The  "George"  in  mind  at  the  moment  hap- 
pens to  be  named  "Herb" — Herbert  J.  Daly; 
but  anyone  who  has  watched  him  buzzing  from 
one  job  to  another,  each  succeeding  job  en- 
tailing more  knowledge,  more  executive  ability 
and  more  work,  would  recognize  him  at  once  as 
a  typical  J'George,"  the  gentleman  who  is 
accustomed  to  doing  things.  He  is  an 
energetic  gentleman,  whose  advancement  has 
come  through  the  appreciation  of  those  who 
have  seen  his  work.  Having  found  the  mak- 
ings of  a  new  real,  eight-cylinder  "George," 
they  were  in  no  wise  contented  to  let  him 
escape.  The  only  difficulty  has  been  that, 
no  sooner  was  he  carefully  sewed  up  in  one 
job,  than  another  one  turned  up,  and  some- 
body had  to  be  sent  out  to  page  "George" 
once  more. 

Such  has  been    the    career    of    H.  J.  Daly. 
At  the  age  of  37  he  is  a  director  of   three  de- 
partmental stores  that  are  among  the  largest 
in  Canada,  a  director  as  well  of  sundry  other 
important  industries,   ex-director  of  Repatria- 
tion and  president  of  the  Home  Bank.      Now 
it   isn't   so    much    the    importance  of    these 
various  interests  of  his,  though  they  are  un- 
questionably important    enough    to    warrant 
notice,  but  the  simple  fact  that  he  arrived  there  at  the 
age  of  37,  when   the  average  young  man  is  whetting 
his  wisdom  teeth  with  the  idea  of  starting  out  to  get  a 
large  and  juicy  bite  of  fortune. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  that  abomination  of 
desolation,  the  precocious  child.  Daly  wasn't,  isn't  and 
probably  never  will  be  a  marvel,  infant  or  otherwise. 
He  had  talents,  not  particularly  more  than  the  average, 
but  he  used  what  he  had,  and  he  eternally  got  down  and 
dug  for  what  he  got.  That's  why  he  got  it,  of  course. 
It's  no  secret.  It's  anybody's  chance.  Daly  seized  it, 
that's  all. 

He  Started  as  a  Traveller 

IF  there  is  any  impression  that  his  first  feeble  gurglings 
were  impeded  by  a  silver  spoon,  such  impression  is 
wrong.  He  wasn't  born  with  the  spoon.  He  has  acquired 
it  since. 

He  was  born  in  Peterborough,  Ont.,  and  got  his  early 
education  there  and  in  Orillia,  where  he  matriculated  from 
the  High  School.  There  ended  his  academic  education, 
and  there  his  business-training  started.  His  first  venture 
was  as  a  traveller  for  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  Quebec. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  left  too  soon  or  that  his  admitted 
business  acumen  had  not  developed  to  any  marked  extent 
at  that  time,  the  fact  remains  that  the  business  failed 
shortly  after  his  departure.  Peregrinating  around  among 
grocery  stores  he  got  the  idea  that  strikes  us  all  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  that  the  grocer  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a 
fortune.  Most  of  us  resist  the  temptation  to  try  our  hands. 
Daly  didn't.  He  started  a  grocery  store  in  Parkdale, 
Toronto.  Again  history  is  a  little  cloudy  in  regard  to  the 
details  as  to  whether  that  grocery  store  gave  a  particularly 
rosy  promise  or  not.  Probably  he  hardly  waited  long 
enough  to  enquire.  He  sold  out  and  went  with  the 
Dominion  Permanent  Loan  Co.  for  a  while;  and,  while 
there,  made  a  devastating  hole  in  his  supply  of  midnight 
candles,  by  studying  auditing. 

It  was  round  about  this  time  that  he  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  for  an 
office  manager.  What  Daly  didn't  know  about  office 
management  was  about  all  there  was  on  the  subject. 
However,  he  was  never  one  of  those  to  worry  too  much  over 
problems  before  they  had  actually  arrived,  and  he  figured 
that  it  would  be  time  to  worry  over  the  details,  when  they 
were  sure  enough  to  warrant  worrying.  So  he  dropped  in 
and  had  his  boots  polished  and  started  after  that  job.    It 
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Heibert  J.  Daly  at  his  desk. 

was  a  moment  of  some  importance,  for  here,  or  hereabouts, 
was  where  the  "George"  part  of  his  existence  began. 

The  young  gentleman  in  the  office  met  him  with  an 
"And-what-can-I-do-for-you-my-young-fellow"  look.  That 
was  disconcerting,  for  at  the  back  of  Daly's  mind  was  the 
thought  that  office  management  was  a  somewhat  untried 
field  in  his  experience.  However,  he  asked  for  the  general 
manager,  and  he  saw  him.  He  told  what  experience  he 
could  claim,  what  he  thought  he  could  do,  and  what  he 
thought  he  couldn't,  the  former  items  being  very  consider- 
ably in  the  preponderance.  The  manager  liked  him, 
liked  his  looks,  and  his  very  evident  confidence,  that, 
given  the  chance,  he  could  look  after  the  job.  But  the 
applicant  hadn't  any  experience  behind  him,  and  he  was 
only  a  boy.  The  manager  couldn't  just  see  it,  and  told 
him  so  in  as  kindly  a  manner  as  he  could.  Daly  wasn't 
discouraged.     He  hadn't  expected  to  get  the  place. 

Daly  Gets  the  Job 

SEVERAL  office  managers  were  engaged  at  the  plant 
after  the  Daly  profifer  had  been  rejected.  They  came 
and  went.  None  seemed  to  suit.  Finally  there  came  a 
moment  of  desperation. 

"Hang  it  all,"  said  the  Manager,  "where's  that  chap 
Daly  who  applied  for  this  job?  He  looks  the  likeliest 
fellow  I've  seen.  Get  hold  of  him,  will  you,  and  get  him 
on  the  job  here."  <' 

So  "George"  came  on  the  job.  He  stayed  on  that  job 
till  three  years  ago;  first  as  office  manager,  then  as  factory 
manager,  later  sales  manager  and  finally  general  manager 
for  Canada. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  was  the  crucial  point  in 
his  career;  and  clearly  it  was.  Here  he  got  his  training, 
and  his  opportunity  to  test  that  training  in  actual  opera- 
tion; and  here  he  came  in  contact  with  that  unique  busi- 
ness genius,  John  H.  Patterson  of  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company.  Now  while  his  association  with  the 
company  is  entirely  ended  the  training  that  he  obtained 
there  is  being  put  to  work,  and  made  to  apply  to  a  multi- 
tude of  other  interests;  and  the  impress  of  some  of  the 
startling  lessons  taught  by  John  H.  Patterson  still  remains. 

It  may  seem  like  a  digression  but  here  are  a  couple  of 
instances  of  the  methods  Patterson  adopted  to  teach  a 
lesson.  These  and  a  thousand  other  instances  caught  the 
attention  of  Daly,  and  taught  him  to  put  the  emphasis 
where  the  emphasis  was  due.    John  H.  Patterson  was 


going  through  the  factory  one  day  at  Dayton.      Coming 
to  one  department  he  stopped. 

"And  now  what  is  this  department?"  he  asked. 
"This  is  the  costing  department,"  he  was   informed. 
"Ah,  yes.     And  how  many  men  are  employ- 
ed here?" 
"Forty." 

"And  what  do  you  do?"  he  asked  one  of  the 
clerks. 

"Well,  sir,  I  keep  a  record  of  costs  on  such 
and  such  a  line." 

"Ah,  yes,  very  good,  very  good." 
"And  what  do  you  do?"  he  asked  another. 
"I  keep  a  record  of  labor  costs." 
"Very  good,  very  good." 
And  so  he  went  on  with  his  enquiries,  ap- 
parently pleased  with  the  result.     Finally  he 
turned  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

"And,  now,"  he  said,  "we'll  get  some  trucks, 
and  we'll  pile  all  these  records  on  them  and  take 
them  down  to  the  furnace." 

And  he  did.  What's  more  he  disposed  of  the 
whole  department.  It  was  John  H.  Patter- 
son's way  of  saying  that  the  machinery  had  be- 
come more  important  than  the  product,  that 
the  equipment  for  doing  the  thing  was  inter- 
fering with  getting  the  thing  done. 

It  was  a  striking  lesson,  and  not  one  that  the 
employees  of  that  company  are  Wkely  to  forget. 
Certainly  Daly  has  not  forgotten  it.  Machin- 
ery to  achieve  an  end  he  believes  in,  but  the 
machinery  must  be  limited  to  the  absolute 
needs,  and  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its 
shiny  parts  or  the  pleasant  whirr  of  its  wheels. 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  there  developed  in 
the  company  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between 
ithe  sales  managers  of  the  various  districts  and 
the  executive  officers  of  the  company.  There 
was  nothing  outwardly  seen,  just  petty  an- 
noyances, petty  irritations  and  some  larger 
grievances  that  made  the  selling  end  feel  that 
they  were  not  being  fairly  treated.  Patterson 
heard  of  the  disaffection. 
"Call  them  all  in,"  he  said,  "and  let's  talk  the  matter 
over." 

They  came  to  Dayton,  and  they  talked.  Two  months 
later  every  one  of  the  head  executive  officers,  with  one 
exception,  was  paid  a  year's  salary  and  dismissed.  The 
sole  survivor  of  that  wholesale  destruction  happened  to  be 
H.  J.  Daly. 

Where  He  Got  His  Trainidg 

THIS  dissertation  regarding  a  particular  firm  is  inter- 
jected, because  no  discussion  of  Mr.  Daly  can  leave  out 
of  account  the  training  that  he  obtained  while  associated 
with  this  firm.  He  frankly  admits  his  indebtedness.  He 
is  ready  to  admit  also  that  what  measure  of  success  he 
has  had  is  due  to  training  perhaps  and  hard  work  rather 
than  to  any  phenomenal  ability. 

The  company  he  was  working  for  wanted  to  know,  to 
know  of  the  inner  working  of  plants  and  Daly  had  a  pen- 
chant for  finding  out.  That  suited  everyone.  He  studied 
factories  everywhere  on  behalf  of  the  company.  When  he 
heard  of  any  factory  that  seemed  to  have  a  new  slant  on 
any  system  of  operations  he  went  to  visit  it.  By  doing  so  he 
collected  and  arranged  a  wide  variety  of  data  on  the 
operating  machinery  and  operating  systems  and  costs. 
This  collected  information  became  an  asset  for  the  com- 
pany, but  it  remained  an  asset  for  Daly  also,  and  one  that 
has  done  a  good  deal  to  help  him.  A  man  who  knows 
shop-practice  and  administration  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion at  any  time.  His  investigations  and  later  experience 
brought  him  other  knowledge,  an  understanding  of  the 
sources,  handling,  and  possibilities  of  the  raw  materials 
used  by  the  company.  He  knew,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  that 
there  was  to  know  regarding  steel  and  wood  and  brass  and 
iron.  He  knew  also  something  about  the  retail  business, 
because  not  only  had  he  been  a  retailer  himself,  but  be- 
cause, while  he  was  studying  factory  management,  he  was 
also  studying  the  problems  of  the  retailer,  large  and  small. 
And  in  addition  to  that  he  had,  at  least,  a  fleeting  knowl- 
edge of  the  jobbing  business  from  his  brief  sojourn  as  a 
wholesale  grocery  traveller. 

Perhaps  someone  at  this  juncture  will  arise  in  his  place 
to  demand  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  presidency  of 
the  Home  Bank.  Let  ua  hasten  along  with  the  retort: 
It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  and  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  outstanding  reasons  for  his  appointment  to  that 
position.  The  good  old  days  when  the  banks  were  in- 
Continued  on  Page  50 


Will  the  New  Franchise  Bill  be  Partisan? 

A  Review  of  Current  Opinion  on  the  Subject 


PKETTY  well  everyone  agrees  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  Franchise  Bill  is  needed  for  the  Dominion. 
The  old  machinery  is  so  outworn  that  if  by  any  chance 
it  should  suddenly  be  called  into  service  it  would  probably 
break  under  the  strain.  The  matter  of  fact  is  that  there  is 
practically  no  Dominion  franchise  at  the  present  moment, 
and  the  notification  that  at  the  present  session  a  new  Fran- 
chise Bill  drafted  by  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  composed 
of  Hon.  Messrs.  Doherty,  Calder,  Meighen  and  Guthrie 
would  be  brought  before  Parliament  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  point  that  does 
seem  to  be  causing  some  interest  and  some  variety  of 
opinion  hinges  upon  the  question  of  whether  this  new 
Franchise  Act  in  all  its  clauses  and  ramifications  is  going 
to  be  fair  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  all  interests,  of 
whatever  political  stripe. 

The  Vancouver  i'aily  Sun  sees  a  very  definite  need  for 
some  such  measure  at  the  present  time,  and  believes  that 
conditions  could  not  well  be  more  favorable  for  such  an 
Act,  as  the  Union  characteristic  of  the  present  Government 
would  free  it. from  any  suggestion  of  being  partisan  in  its 
character. 

The  present  conditions  are  so  chaotic  that  the  holding 
of  a  general  election,  should  some  sudden  crisis  render  one 
necessary,  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

"The  opportunity  is  a  good  one  for  placing  the  Dominion 
franchise  upon  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  surely  time  that 
any  particular  party  happening  to  be  in  power  should  be 
deprived  of  the  ability  to  change  the  franchise  and  the 
machinery  of  election  for  its  own  advantage.  However 
difficult  politicians  might  find  it  to  frame  a  permanent 
franchise,  statesmen  would  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
lay  down  guiding  principles  which  would  gain  popular  ap- 
proval by  their  conformity  to  British  ideas  of  justice. 

"Woman  suffrage  should  not  need,  for  instance,  to  be 
argued.  Acceptance  of  sex  equality  in  citizenship  should 
aid  in  solving  the  naturalization  problem.  Personal 
naturalization  of  all  citizens  of  alien  birth  will  probably  be 
the  logical  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  women 
to  vote,  not  as  the  wives  of  their  husbands,  but  as  of  right. 

"The  difficulties  arising  out  of  variations  in  the  pro- 
vincial franchises  and  from  the  desire  to  avoid  offending 
the  susceptibilities  of  alien  communities  are  the  difficulties 
of  politicians.  Statesmanship  would  look  for  sound 
principles  and  apply  them  without  fear  or  favor." 

No  Chance  for  Criticism? 

'T^HE  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  is  another  paper  that 
-*^  finds  the  present  moment  opportune  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  changes  in  the  Franchise  law,  believing  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  the  disinterestedness  of  such  a 
measure  at  the  present  time. 

"A  Dominion  Franchise  Bill,  brought  forward  by  a  Union 
Government — that  is,  a  Government  in  which  the  two 
great  political  parties  are  represented — is  not  likely  to  oflFer 
large  opening  for  adverse  criticism.  Coming  from  such  a 
Coalition,  it  is  reasonably  certain  to  be  just  to  everybody 
concerned.  If  franchise  bills,  election  laws  and  measures 
for  the  re-distribution  of  seats  were  always  prepared  by  a 
strong  committee  of  broad-minded  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  legislation  of  that  kind  would  breed  less  conten- 
tion in  Parliament  and  would  be  received  with  confidence 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  strongly  attacked 
by  politicians  and  newspapers  of  the  irreconcilable  party 
type." 

The  same  paper  notices  the  difficulties  that  might  ^rise 
from  the  adoption  of  Provincial  lists  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  electoral  lists  in  the  varioxis  provinces. 

"To  adopt  the  Provincial  franchise  in  every  case  would 
be  to  introduce  inequality  of  suffrage,  and  to  put  the 
Dominion  Voters'  List  on  an  unstable  foundation,  for 
Provincial  franchijses  are  subject  to  amendment  by  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures.  If  the  women  of  Ontario  are  entitled 
to  vote  in  Dominion  elections,  why  should  the  women  of 
Quebec  not  have  the  same  right?  There  may  be  no  gen- 
eral election  in  the  Dominion  within  the  next  two  years, 
l)ut  whenever  it  is  to  be  held  now  is  the  time  to  settle  the 
franchise." 

How  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

'"pHE  Times,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  uses  this  last  quotation 
-*•  from  the  Mail  and  Empire  as  a  text  for  a  very  different 
idea. 

"This  shows,"  it  says,  referring  to  the  above  quotation, 
"that  the  Dominion  Government  proposes  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Hearst  Government,  and  to  have  an  elec- 
tion law  by  enumeration,  and  the  enumeration  done  by  its 
own  appointees,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  muni- 
cipal voters'  lists.  The  last  enumeration  cost  the  Ontario 
people  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  How  much  will  such 
an  enumeration  cost  the  Dominion?  This  scheme  will 
mean  the  deliberate  waste  of  millions  of  dollars  and  at  the 


same  time  produce  an  election  act  doctored  by  the  parties 

in  power. 

"The  Liberal  party  is  in  good  shape  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  issues  of  the  day.  It  will  make  a  determined 
effort  to  have  an  honest  election  law  placed  upon  the 
statute  books.  It  wants  to  see  every  competent  man  and 
woman  who  are  British  subjects  entitled  to  a  vote." 

The  Evening  Times  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  voiced  in  somewhat  more  forceful  words.  Ac- 
cording to  its  viewpoint  there  are  only  two  things  that  the 
Union  Government  can  do  for  the  country;  restore  the 
pre-war  franchise  to  the  people,  and  then  to  retire  so  that 
the  people  could  make  use  of  this  franchise.  The  Times 
is  frankly  hopeless  in  this  regard; 

"We  do  not  believe  that  Union  Government  will  do  this. 
It  will  pass  a  Franchise  Act  by  the  use  of  the  Closure; 
it  will,  like  a  'fish,'  wriggle  through  this  session;  it  will, 
during  recess,  reconstruct  itself  out  of  existence;  and  next 
session  a  brand  new  Government,  possibly  at  the  head  of 
the  Tories'  new  'National  Party,'  will  meet  Parliament 
and  'carry  on'  so  long  as  it  can  command  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House.  With  a  Franchise  Act  framed 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  with  the  very  latest  machinery 
set  up  for  its  operation,  and  with  the  campaign  fund  sup- 
plied from  war  profits  and  high  protection,  the  'shep- 
herds' who  feed  themselves  instead  of  being  mindful  of  the 
flock,  will  venture  forth  to  win  a  general  election  and  an- 
other lease  of  power  some  time  in  the  year  1922.  This  will 
happen,  according  to  schedule,  unless  there  is  a  great  up- 
heaval at  Ottawa  this  session,  which  is  not  likely." 

Both  Costly  and  Unfair 

'"pHE  Toronto  Globe,  commenting  on  the  practice  of 
■*■  enumeration  and  the  use  of  Provincial  lists  where 
possible  as  a  basis,  points  out  that  the  one  means  is  costly 
and  the  other  unfair,  because  of  the  difference  in  attitude 
toward  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  different  provinces. 

''Is  it  not  possible,"  it  asks,  "to  get  back  to  sane  and 
logical  co-operation  on  the  part  of  municipalities.  Pro- 
vinces and  Dominion,  under  which,  at  all  times,  there  will 
be  available  lists  not  over  a  year  old  of  all  householders 
and  their  wives?     There  are  some  eight  million  p>eople  in 


Canada,  and  approximately  three  millions  of  these  are 
householders  and  their  wives.  AH  householders  are  re- 
corded for  municipal  purposes  every  year  by  the  assessors, 
who  either  see  them  or  know  that  they  are  there.  Under 
the  old  system  the  municipal  assessors  also  entered 
'manhood  franchise'  against  the  names  of  male  tenants 
entitled  to  the  Provincial  vote.  And  the  cost  of  this 
entry  to  the  municipalities  was  practically  nothing."      , 

Commenting  further  on  cost  of  the  proposed  method  of 
enumeration  it  makes  a  telling  comparison  with  the  same 
system  as  applied  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

"In  the  last  Provincial  election  in  Ontario  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  voters'  lists  by  enumeration  and  of  polling 
the  vote  amounted  approximately  to  one  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  expense  of  preparing  Dominion  lists  under 
the  plan  now  suggested  would  be  enormous.  By  co- 
operation with  the  municipalities  the  huge  outlay  could  be 
immensely  curtailed.  Municipal  assessors — at  the  same 
cost  to  all  municipalities,  and  consequently  operating  as  a 
Dominion  expenditure — easily  and  effectively  could  supply 
the  list  of  all  householders  and  their  wives,  the  chief 
changes  being  the  addition  in  the  enumeration  in  dwellings 
of  the  names  of  wives.  This  list  would  never  be  more  than 
a  year  old,  and  would  be  available  at  any  time  for  general 
or  by-election  purposes." 

There  seems  in  all  the  comment  to  be  a  very  general 
belief  that  a  new  franchise  basis  is  an  absolute  necessity 
if  there  is  to  be  any  machinery  available  for  holding  an 
election  at  any  time.  In  that  much  the  newspapers  of 
every  political  stripe  appear  to  be  at  one.  But  while  some 
feel  that  this  is  the  psychological  moment  to  achieve 
such  a  change  with  the  minimum  of  disagreement,  owing  to 
the  country  at  the  present  time  being  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  coalition,  there  are  others  who  see  in  the  Union 
Government  still  the  hint  of  partyism,  and  who  are  not 
inclined  to  accept  the  idea  of  its  disinterestedness  without  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  salt.  There  is  moreover  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  the  machinery  proposed.  What 
definite  action  may  result  from  this  feeling  will  probably 
develop  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


Labor's  Political  Program 


THERE  is  a  very  generally  prevailing  feeling  that  the 
Labor  element  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  is  adopt- 
ing a  very  moderate  attitude  in  their  demands  for 
legislation  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature. 

The  election  of  such  a  substantial  Labor  group  was 
viewed  in  some  quarters  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension. 
It  was  feared  that  despite  any  consideration  of  expediency 
they  might  endeavor  to  force  through  certain  favorite 
measures,  as  a  payment  for  their  co-operation  with  the 
Farm  Party. 

The  Peterborough  Examiner  and  numerous  other  papers 
note  with  satisfaction  the  evident  realization  of  Labor 
that  all  its  aims  cannot  be  reached  in  a  day: 

"By  the  decision  of  the  Labor  wing  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment not  to  press  for  an  eight-hour  day  during  the  coming 
session  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Farmer-Labor  alliance  has  been  removed.  There  was 
little  possibility  of  the  two  factions  coming  to  an  agreement 
on  the  question.  A  crisis  would  undoubtedly  have  speedily 
developed  had  Labor's  representatives  shown  a  stubborn 
attitude  on  the  point." 

The  Toronto  Star  has  this  to  say  of  the  matter: 

"The  program  of  legislation  that  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  is  asking  the  Drury  Government  to  sponsor  during 
the  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  opening  next  month 
is  modest.  The  Farmer  branch  of  the  Coalition  is  bring- 
ing along  a  number  of  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural 
districts,  and  will  be  well  advised  if  it  balances  off  its 
program  by  adopting  the  reasonable  reforms  advocated  by 
the  Labor  branch." 

In  commenting  on  Labor's  attitude  toward  property 
qualifications  in  municipal  elections  the  Star  continues: 

"It  is  possible  that  the  Farmer-members  are  not  en- 
thusiastic over  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  property  quali- 
fications for  municipal  candidates.  Perhaps  their  ob- 
jections could  be  met  by  making  the  new  law  apply  only 
to  towns  and  cities.  But  in  any  case  the  Farmer  group 
must  be  prepared  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  Labor 
group  in  return  for  those  it  receives.  It  should  not,  and 
we  feel  sure  does  not,  insist  on  a  one-sided  partnership." 

The  Toronto Gfobe  also  comments  on  this  proposal: 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  attitude  and  the 


action  of  the  Legislature  on  this  question  with  a  group  of 
Laborites  there  to  press  it."  "Altogether,"  it  concludes,  "the 
Labor  men  may  be  said  to  have  given  evidence  that  they 
are  determined  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  its 
trying  ordeal  of  a  first  session . " 

The  Kingston,  Ont., Standard  sees  in  Labor's  proposals  a 
wise  and  helpful  program,  and  urges  a  sympathetic  co- 
operation: 

"The  problem  which  the  Labor  element  has  mapped  out 
for  itself  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
Toronto  is  a  sensible,  wise  and  helpful  one.  Chief  of  the 
measures  to  be  recommended  and  pressed  for  passage 
are:  Mothers'  Pensions,  the  establishment  of  a  Minimum 
Wage  Board,  and  Amendments  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  All  three  are  necessary  and  all  three 
should  be  supported  by  the  legislators  generally." 

There  is  one  dissenting  voice  in  this  general  feeling  of 
good-will  toward  the  Labor  party,  and  in  the  general  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  its  views.  The 
Cobalt,  Ont.,  Daily  Nugget  sees  in  certain  amenities  be- 
tween the  Labor  Minister  and  some  advocates  of  the 
O.B.U.  a  suggestion  of  a  mutual  interest  that  bespeaks 
danger. 

"Hon.  Walter  RoUo,  Drury's  Minister  of  Labor,  is 
coming  to  Cobalt  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of 
Angus  McDonald.  Rollo,  the  Labor  leader,  is  said  to  be 
an  anti-Radical.  Is  he  coming  to  Cobalt  to  urge  anti- 
Radical  Labor  legislation?  If  that  is  the  case,  then  his 
speech  must  be  one  of  war  on  the  O.B.U.  The  One  Big 
Union  was  to  have  held  a  meeting  in  the  Opera  House  on 
Sunday  night,  but  will  make  way  for  Mr.  Rollo  and  hold 
its  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  Is  the  war  between  the 
Radicals  and  antis  of  Labor  such  that  one  branch  extends 
the  olive  branch  to  the  other,  or  is  it  that  the  O.B.U. 
knows  that  it  and  its  creed  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Rollo?  If  this  is  the  case,  then  how  closely  related 
are  the  creeds  advocated  by  Mr.  Rollo,  Mr.  McDonald 
and  the  One  Big  Union,  or  are  they  one  and  the  same?" 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  great  burden  of  public 
opinion  is  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Labor  Movement, 
and  is  the  more  ready  to  give  ear  to  its  just  demands  hy 
reason  of  the  moderation  of  its  attitude  in  Ontario  at  this 
time. 


THE   THREAD   of  FLAME 


CHAPTER   XMl—Conlinmd 

IT  had  been  crowded  out  of  memory  by  the 
fact  that  after  all  it  might  not  matter 
whether  I  found  work  or  not.  I  could  live 
anyhow.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  lake  a  tele- 
phone list,  call  up  Boyd  Averill's  number,  say 

that  I  had  changed  my  mind 

It  was  a  temptation.  For  you  to  under- 
stand how  fierce  a  tempta- 
tion it  was  you  would  have  to 
remember  that  for  a  month  I 
had  been  insufficiently  fed, 
and  that  for  a  week  I  had  not 
really  been  fed  at  all.  More- 
over, I  could  see  before  me  no 
hope  of  being  fed  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  I  was  asking 
myself  whether  it  would  be 
common  sense  on  the  part  of 
a  drowning  man  to  refuse  a 
rope  because  a  woman  in 
whom  there  might  be  a  whole 
confusion  of  complex  motives 
had  thrown  it,  when  I  sud- 
denly found  my  passage  along 
the  pavement  blocked. 

It  was  blocked  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  long  cylindri- 
cal bar,  some  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Covered 
with  burlap  it  ran  from  a  mo- 
tor-truck, in  which  one  end 
still  rested,  toward  the  en- 
tance  to  that  part  of  Creed 
and  Creed's  establishment 
that  lay  slightly  lower  than 
the  pavement.  It  was  a  wide 
entrance,  after  which  came 
two  or  three  broad,  shallow 
steps,  and  then  a  cavern 
which  was  evidently  a  store- 
house. Two  men  were  tug- 
ging at  the  long  object,  the 
one  big,  dark,  brawny,  clad 
in  overalls,  and  equal  to  the 
work,  the  other  a  little  elf  of 
an  old  man,  nattily  dressed 
for  the  street,  wearing  a  high 
felt  hat  possibly  in  the  hope 
of  making  himself  look  taller. 
A  grey  moustache  thatsprang 
outward  in  a  semi-circle  did 
not  conceal  a  truculent  mouth 
though  it  smothered  his 
wrathful  expletives.  That  he 
had  once  been  agile  I  could 
easily  guess,  but  now  his  poor 
old  joints  were  stiff  from  age 
or  disuse.  It  was  also  clear 
that  he  was  lending  a  hand  to 
an  irksome  task  because  of  a 
shortage  of  labor. 

While  the  younger  man — 
he  was  about  my  age — could 
manage  his  end  easily  enough 
the  old  one  tugged  desperate- 
ly at  his,  finally  letting  it 
drop. 

"Gr-r-r-r-r!" 

If  the  thread  of  flame  ever 
led  me  it  was  then.  Without 
a  minute's  hesitation  I  pick- 
ed up  the  dropped  end  of  the 
cylinder,  with  no  explanation 
beyond  the  words,  "Let  me 
have  a  trj',"  and  presently  I  was  finding  my  way  down  the 
steps  and  into  the  cavern. 

"Chuck  it  there,  on  top  o'  thim,"  my  companion  ordered, 
a)id  our  cylinder  lay  as  one  of  a  pile  of  similar  cylinders 
which  I  could  see  from  the  labels  to  have  been  shipped 
from  India, 

"There's  eight  or  tin  more  of  thim  things-"  the  big 
fellow  was  beginning. 

"Is  that  the  Floater?"  I  asked,  in  a  hurried  undertone, 
as  the  little  man  hobbled  down  the  steps  and  made  his  way 
toward  us  in  the  semi-darkness. 

"He  sure  is,  and  some  damn  light  floiter  at  that." 

Before  I  could  analyze  this  reply  the  Floater  himself 
stood  in  front  of  me. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded,  sharply. 

"Do  you  mean  my  name?" 

"I  don't  care  a  damn  about  your  ni.me 
had  you  to  pick  up  that  rug — ?" 

"Only  the  business  of  wanting  to  help 
wasn't  a  gentleman's  job — and — and  1= 
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Denis  and  I  would  hand  out  the  big  carpet   and  stretch  It  at  the  lady's  feet. 


What  business 

I  could  see  it 
-I  thought  you 


SYNOPSIS   OF   PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS 

THE  writer  wakens  in  the  berth  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer  on  its  way  to  New  York.  He  has 
no  recollection  of  his  identity.  He  finds  he  is 
travelling  under  the  name  of  Jasper  Soames, 
and  is  sharing  a  cabin  with  Harry  Drinkwater, 
a  blivded  isoldier  and  a  protegee  of  a  Dr.  Averill, 
who  is  on  board.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  he 
goes  to  a  hotel.  A  fev)  days  later,  visiting  tivc 
Averills,  he  displays  a  knowledge  of  music  and 
old  china  which  adds  to  the  mystery  of  his 
identity.  The  Averills  are  curious  concernhig 
him,  but  he  gives  them  no  explanation  of  his 
trouble.  Short  of  inoney,  he  seeks  employment 
and  on  Ms  way  meets  Dr.  Averill's  sister, 
Mildred,  who  offers  him  a  loan  which  he  refuses. 


might  take  me  on,  if   you  had  no  one  else.' 
He  danced  with  indignation. 
"Take  you  on?     Take  you  on?     What  do 
you  mean  by  that?" 

"You  see,  sir,  it  was  this  way.     I've  just  run 

up  from  the  Intelligence  where  I  heard  a  fellow 

gassing  about — "  I  varied  the  story  from  that 

which  I  had  heard  at  Miss  Bryne's — "about 

being  kicked  out  of  here — " 

"Was  he  a  gabby  sort  of  a 
guy?"  my  big  colleague  in- 
quired. 

"That  would  describe  him 
exactly ;  and  so  I  thought  that 
if  I  could  reach  here  in  time 
— before  you'd  had  a  chance 
to  get  anyone  else — " 

"Chance  to  get  anyone 
else?"  the  little  man  snarled. 
"I  can  go  out  into  the  street 
and  shovel  'em  in  by  the  cart- 
load. Dirt,  I  call  'em — " 

"Yes,  sir;  but  you  haven't 
done  it.  That's  all  I  mean. 
I  thought  if  I  got  here  first 


IT  was  easy  to  size  him  up 
as  a  vain  little  terrier,  and 
ray  respectful  manner  soft- 
ened him.  He  stood  back  for 
a  minute  to  examine  me. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  fel- 
low that'd  be  after  this  sort 
of  a  job,  does  he,  Bridget?" 

Bridget's  answer,  though 
non-committal,  was  in  my  fa- 
vor. 

"Sure  I've  seen  ivery  kind 
o'  man  lookin'  for  a  job  at  one 
time  or  another.  It's  not  his 
looks  that'll  tell  in  handling 
rugs;  it's  his  boiceps." 

He  tapped  his  own  strong 
biceps  to  emphasize  his  ob- 
servation, while  I  endeavor- 
ed to  explain. 

"You're  quite  right,  sir. 
You'd  see  that,  when  lots  of 
other  men  wouldn't.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  job  or  any 
other  j  ob  would  be  new  to  me. 
I  had  some  money — but  the 
war's  got  me  stone-broke.  I 
lived  in  France  till  just  late- 
ly-" 

"If  you  Hved  in  France 
why  aint  you   fightin'?'" 

Not  having  the  same  dread 
of  inventing  a  tale  as  with 
Boyd  Averill  I  said,  boldly: 

"I  did  fight— till  they  dis- 
charged me.  Got  a  blow  on 
I  he  head  and  wasn't  any 
Kood  after  that.  I  was  with 
the  French  army  because  my 
people  lived  over  there. 
When  I  got  out  of  it  there  wa= 
no  provision  made  for  me,  of 
course  — my  father  and 
mother  had  died  —  my 
father's  business  had  been 
smashed  to  pieces — " 
"What  was  he?" 
Luckily  my  imagination 
He  was  just  beginning  to 
make  a  hit.  I  was  to  have  been — "  I  sought  for  the 
most  credible  possibility— "an  architect.  I  was  to  have 
studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts— that's  the  big  school  for 
architects  in  Paris  but  of  course  all  that  was  knocked  on 
the  head  when  my  father  died,  and  so  I  sailed  for  New 
York." 

"Haven't  you  got  no  relations  here?" 
I  remembered  that  Lydia  Blair  thought  she  might  have 
seen  me  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  was  afraid  of  the  Mormon 
association.     "My  family  used  to  live  in-  in  California— 
but  they're  all  scattered  -and  we'd  been  in  Europe  tor  so 
many  years — " 
"Amur'cans  should  live  in  God's  country — " 
"Yes,  sir;  so  I've  found  out.     If  we  had  I  shouiun  t  m- 
asking  for  a  job  in  order  to  get  a  meal.     I'm  down  to 
that,"  I  confessed,  showing  him  the  nickel  and  the  dime. 
He  took  a  minute  or  two  to  reflect  on  the  situation, 
.saying  finally,  with  a  little  relenting  in  his  tone: 


didn't  fail  me.     "An  artist. 
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"There's  nine  more  rugs  out  in  that  lorry.  If  you  help 
this  man  to  lug  them  in  you'll  get  fifty  cents." 

IF  it  was  not  the  miracle  it  was  a  sign  and  a  wonder  none 
the  less.  Fifty  cents  would  tide  me  over  the  night.  I 
should  have  sixty-five  cents  in  all,  and  it  would  be  my  own. 
I  should  not  have  cadged  it  from  a  woman,  whatever  the 
motive  of  her  generosity.  It  was  that  motive  which  made 
me  tremble.  If  it  was  what  it  might  have  been — if  I  was 
not  a  mere  fatuous  fool — then  there  was  no  hole  so  deep 
that  I  had  better  not  hide  in  it,  no  distance  so  great  that 
I  had  better  not  put  it  between  me  and  her.  It  would 
wound  her  if  I  did,  but  on  every  count  that  would  be  pre- 
ferable  

The  Floater  went  off  to  regions  where  I  couldn't  follow 
him  and  Bridget  spoke  in  a  non-committal  but  not  un- 
kindly tone. 

"Better  take  off  that  toprcoat  and  hang  it  in  Clancy's 
locker — Clancy  was  the  gabby  chap  you  heard  at  Lizzie's — 
that's  Lizzie  Bryne — sure  I  moind  her  when  her  mother 
kep'  a  little  notion  store  down  by  Grime  Street — and  now 
the  airs  she  gives  herself! — Ah,  well,  there's  no  law  agin 
it! — Come  awn  now.  We'll  get  these  other  bits  in,  be- 
cause Daly,  that's  the  driver,  '11  have  to  be  after  goin' 
back  to  the  station  for  the  Bokharas — " 

"Will  that  be  more  to  unload?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"Sure  it'll  be  more  to  unload.  Dee  ye  think  they'll 
walk  off  the  truck  by  theirselves?" 

Vaguely  afraid  of  something  hostile  or  supercilious 
on  Bridget's  part  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
him  not  merely  good-natured  but  helpful  and  patient, 
showing  me  the  small  tricks  of  unloading  long  burlap 
cylinders  from  a  motor-lorry,  which  proved  to  be  as  much 
an  art  in  its  simple  way  as  anything  else,  and  enlivening 
the  work  by  anecdote.  All  that  he  knew  of  Creed  and 
Creed  I  learned  in  the  course  of  that  half  hour,  though  it 
turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  I  knew  myself,  except  as  it 
concerned  the  minor  personnel.  Of  the  heads  of  the  firm 
and  the  managers  he  could  tell  me  only  as  much  as  the 
peasants  in  the  vale  of  Olympus  could  have  recounted  of 
the  gods  on  the  mountain  top.  To  Bridget  they  were 
celestial,  shadowy  beings,  seen  as  they  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  office,  or  stopped  to  look  at  some  new  consignment 
from  the  Par  East,  but  he  barely  knew  their  names. 

The  highest  flight  of  his  information  was  up  to  the 
Floater;  beyond  him  he  seemed  to  consider  it  useless  to 
ascend.  Of  the  gods  on  the  summit  the  Floater  was  the 
high-priest,  and  in  that  capacity  he  alone  was  of  moment 
to  those  on  the  lower  plane.  He  administered  the  favors 
and  meted  out  the  punishments.  "He's  It,"  was  Bridget's 
laconic  phrase,  and  in  the  sentence,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, or  I  was  concerned,  or  any  salesman  or  porter  was 
concerned,  Creed  and 
Creed's  was  summed 
up. 

Of  the  Floater's  an- 
omalous position  in 
the  establishment  the 
explanation  common- 
ly accepted  by  the 
porters — the  "lug- 
gers" they  called 
themselves — was  that 
he  was  in  possession 
of  dark  secrets  which 
it  would  have  been 
perilous  to  tempt 
him  to  divulge,  con- 
cerning the  firm's 
prosperity.  A  mys- 
terious blood  rela- 
tionship with  "old 
man  Creed,"  who  had 
founded  the  house 
some  sixty  years  be- 
fore, was  also  a  cur- 
rent speculation.  Cer- 
tain it  was  that  his 
connection  with  the 
business  antedated 
that  of  anyone  among 
either  partners  or 
employees,  a  fact 
that  gave  him  an  au- 
thority which  no  one 
disputed  and  all  sub- 
ordinates feared. 

The  job  finished 
Bridget  and  I  sat  on 
the  pile,  while  he 
shared  his  lunch  with 
me,  and  I  waited  for 
the  Floater  to  bring 
me  my  fifty  cents. 
When  he  appeared  at 
last  I  stood  to  atten- 
tion, though  Bridget 
nonchalantly  kept 
his  seat.  I  learnt  that 
if  the  little  man  was 
treated  as  an  equal  in 
[he  office  he  was  also 


treated  as  an  equal  in  the  basement.  This  circumstance 
gave  to  my  politeness,  in  standing  up  and  saying  sir,  a 
value  to  which  he  was  susceptible,  though  too  crusty  to 
admit  it. 

"There's  another  load  coming,  sir,  isn't  there?"  I  asked, 
humbly,  after  I  had  been  paid. 

"What's  it  to  you  if  there  is?" 

"Only  that  I  might  earn  another  fifty  cents." 

"Earn  another  fifty  cents!  Why,  fifty  cents  would  pay 
you  for  two  such  jobs  as  the  one  you've  done." 

"Then  I'd  like  to  work  off  what  you've  paid  me  by  un- 
loading the  other  lot  for  nothing." 

He  lifted  a  warning  finger  as  he  turned  to  go  upstairs. 
"See  here,  young  feller!  You  beat  it.  If  I  find  you  here 
when  I  come  down  again — " 

"You  stay  jist  where  y'are,"  Bridget  warned  me. 
"They're  awful  short-handed  above,  and  customers  comin' 
in  by  the  shovelful.  They've  got  to  have  four  luggers  to 
pull  the  stuff  out  for  the  salesmen  to  show,  and  there's 
only  six  of  us  in  all.  When  Clancy  put  the  skids  under  his- 
self  last  night  I  could  see  how  it'd  be  to-day.  It  was  a 
godsend  to  the  little  ould  man  when  you  blew  in;  but  he 
always  wants  ye  to  think  he  can  beat  the  gam  3  right  out 
of  his  own  hand." 

Thus  encouraged  I  stood  my  ground,  and  when  the  next 
load  came  I  had  the  privilege  of  helping  Bridget  to  handle 
it.  By  the  end  of  the  day  I  had  not  only  earned  a  dollar 
and  a  half  but  had  been  ordered  by  the  Floater  to  turn  up 
again  next  morning. 

"Ye're  all  right  now,"  Bridget  said,  complacently. 
"Ye've  got  the  job  so  long  as  ye  can  hould  it  down.  I'll 
give  ye  the  dope  about  that,  and  wan  thing  is  always  to 
trate  him  the  way  ye've  trated  him  to-day.  It's  what  he 
wants  of  us  other  guys,  and  we've  not  got  the  trick  o' 
handin'  it  out.  Men  like  us,  that's  used  to  a  free  country, 
don't  pass  up  no  soft  talk  to  no  one.    What's  yer  name?" 

"I  said  it  was  Jasper  Soames." 

"Sure  that's  a  hell  of  a  name,"  he  commented,  simply. 
"The  byes'd  never  get  round  the  like  o'  that.  Yer  name 
'11  be  Brogan.  Brogan  was  what  we  called  the  guy  that 
was  here  before  Clancy,  and  it  done  very  well,  All  right, 
then,  Brogan.  Ye'U  have  Clancy's  locker;  and  moind  ye 
don't  punch  the  clock  a  minute  later  than  siven  in  the 
mornin'  or  that  little  ould  divil'U  be  dancin'  round  to  fire 
ye." 

So  Brogan  I  was  at  Messrs.  Creed, and  Creed's  all 
through  the  next  two  years. 

XVII 

NO  lighter-hearted  man  than  I  trod  the  streets  of  New 
York  that  evening.     I  had  breakfasted  in  the  morn- 
ing; I  had  shared  Bridget's  cold  meat  and  bread  at  mid- 


day; I  could  "blow  myself  in"  to  something  to  eat  now, 
and  then  go  happily  to  bed. 

There  was  but  one  fiaw  in  this  bliss,  and  that  was  the 
thought  of  Mildred  Averill.  Whether  she  would  be  glad 
or  sorry  that  for  the  minute  I  was  landing  on  my  feet  I 
could  not  forecast.  And  yet  when  I  called  her  up  she 
pretended  to  be  glad.  I  say  she  pretended  only  because 
in  her  very  first  words  there  was  a  note  of  disappointment, 
perhaps  of  dismay,  though  she  recovered  herself  quickly. 

"But  I  can  be  easy  in  my  mind  about  you?"  she  asked, 
after  I  had  declined  to  tell  her  what  n»y  new  occupation 
was. 

"Quite  easy;  only  I  want  you  to  know  how  grateful 
I  am—" 

"Oh,  please  don't.     If  I  could  have  done  more — " 

"Fortunately  that  wasn't  needed." 

"But  if  it  should  be  needed  in  the  future — " 

"I  hope  it  won't  be." 

"But  if  it  should  be?" 

"Oh,  then  we'd — we'd  see." 

"So  that  for  now  it's — "  that  note  stole  into  her  voice 
again,  and  with  a  wistful  question  in  the  intonation — 
"for  now  it's — it's  good-bye?" 

"Only  for  now."  / 

She  seemed  to  grasp  at  something.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

"Oh,  just  that — that  the  future — " 

"I  hate  the  future." 

It  was  one  of  her  sudden  outbursts — and  the  receiver 
was  hung  up. 

AFTER  all,  this  abrupt  termination  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory mode  of  speech  was  the  wisest  method  for  us 
both.  We  couldn't  go  on  sparring,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  spar.  Knowing  that  I  couldn't  speak  plainly 
she  had  ceased  to  expect  me  to  do  so,  and  yet.     .     .     . 

When  I  say  that  this  was  a  relief  to  me  you  must  under- 
stand it  only  in  the  sense  that  my  situation  was  too  dif- 
ficult to  allow  of  my  inviting  further  complications.  Had 
I  been  free — but  I  wasn't  free.  The  conviction  that  some- 
where in  the  world  I  had  permanent  ties  began  to  be  as 
strong  as  the  belief  that  at  some  time  in  my  life  love  had 
been  the  dominating  factor.  There  had  been  a  woman. 
Lydia  Blair  had  seen  her.  Her  flaming  eyes  haunted  me 
from  a  darkness  in  which  they  were  the  only  thing  living. 
The  fact  that  I  couldn't  construct  the  rest  of  the  portrait 
no  more  permitted  me  to  doubt  the  original  than  you  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  an  unseen  plant  after  you  have  seen 
Continued  on  Page  43 
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German  Government  Will  Be  Overthrown 

Plan  is  Being  Carefully  Laid  to  Restore  Monarchy,  But  Without  the  Kaiser;  Hindenburg 

is  Implicated. 


¥  T  is  confidently  predicted  by  observers  of  the  situation  in 
■■■  Germany  that  the  Teutons  are  certain  to  throw  over  the 
Republican  idea  in  government  and  go  back  to  a  mon- 
archy. It  will  not  be  an  absolute  form  nor  will  either  the 
Kaiser  or  his  well-hated  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  be  con- 
sidered. But  it  seems  to  be  in  the  air;  the  German  mind 
does  not  find  any  comfort  in  sudden  change. 

The  arch-villains  in  the  plotted  coup  d'elat  are  Herr 
Noske,  the  present  head  of  the  army  and  the  virtual 
dictator  of  Germany,  and  Hindenburg.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  are  planning  an  early  move.  Alfred  G.  Anderson 
tells  a  very  confident  story  of  the  movement  in  the  Forum: 

Herr  Noske — himself  a  revolutionary  leader,  a  life-long 
Socialist,  a  former  laboring  man  who  for  many  years 
earned  his  bread  and  butter  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
woodworker,  and,  what  is  more,  the  very  mainstay  of  the 
Republican  Government  because  he  controls  the  army  that 
has  kept  the  Government  where  it  is — might  be  expected  to 
endorse  the  new  order  of  things.  That  he  acts  contrary 
to  expectation  is  only  additional  proof  of  his  stand  political- 
ly. Herr  Noske  is  no  longer  a  Socialist.  He  has  turned 
Monarchist. 

It  is  human  to  be  ambitious,  and  even  vain.  For  a  year 
generals  and  colonels  have  been  doing  the  bidding  of 
Noske.  Incidentally,  they  also  have  been  whispering  a  few 
things  into  his  ear.  For  months  Noske  has  realized  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing.  For  months  he  has  known 
that  the  monarchy  would  come  back  sooner  or  later.  Was 
he,  the  humble  woodworker  who  had  risen  to  power  and 
glory,  then  to  sacrifice  all  he  had  achieved?  It  was  a  bitter 
thought.  And  the  Monarchist  leaders  read  his  thoughts, 
through  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  high  officers  serving 
as  "advisors"  on  his  staff.  The  Monarchists  made  a  pro- 
posal to  Noske:  "Hand  your  army  over  to  us  when  we 
give  you  the  signal,  and  we  will  retain  you  as  Minister  of 
War  in  the  new  Imperial  Government,"  they  said.  And 
Herr  Noske  accepted. 

If  this  is  untrue,  then  the  very  Monarchist  leaders 
who  claim  to  have  effected  the  bargain  with  Noske  have 
lied  to  me.  But  observing  Naske's  general  conduct  and  his 
own  statement  to  me  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  told  the  truth.  Observe,  also,  the  army  commissions 
distributed  over  Noske's  signature  to  former  princes  of 
royal  blood.  Among  royal  persons  given  officers'  commis- 
sions by  Noske  and  now  in  active  service  are  Adolf  Fried- 
rich,  former  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 
Prince  Eugene  and  Prince  Max  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and 
the  Princes  Karl  Gero  and  Wilhelm  Albert  of  Urach. 

The  Monarchists  are  not  fearing  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  army  in  responding  to  Noske's  call  to  sweep  the 
Socialists  out  of  power.  A  little  chat  with  any  German 
soldier  will  satisfy  any  inquirer  that  such  fear  would  be 
entirely  unwarranted.  The  German  army  will  set  the 
limit  only  at  William  II  and  the  former  Crown  Prince. 
For  to  the  German  soldier  the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  son  are 
contemptible  cowards  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  Imperial 
purple,  and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  shared  by  the 
entire  Monarchist  element.     Their  candidacy  is  hopeless. 

When  the  German  monarchy  is  restored,  Prince  Wilhelm 
Friedrich,  oldest  son  of  the  former  Crown  Prince,  will  be 
the  incumbent  of  the  Imperial  throne.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  general  agreement  has  been  reached  by  those  who 
are  engineering  the  preparaitions  for  the  coup  d'etat.  But 
Prince  Wilhelm  Friedrich  is  only  thirteen,  hence  it  is  plan- 
ned to  in.stal  his  mother,  the  Crown  Princess  Cecilia,  as 
regent  until  he  becomes  of  age.  Both  are  now  living  in 
Potsdam. 

Prince  Wilhelm  Friedrich  probably  will  receive  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  Field  Marshal 
General  von  Hindenburg,  who  is  slated  by  the  combined 
reactionary  parties  to  run  for  President  in  the  next  general 
elections.  He  is  not  likely  to  decline  the  candidacy,  know- 
ing beforehand  the  mission  that  is  being  cut  out  for  him. 


Shortly  after  his  retirement  to  civilian  life,  Hindenburg 
officially  joined  the  Nationalist  party.  This  incident  is 
extremely  significant.  It  virtually  confirms  his  acceptance 
of  the  candidacy.  And  his  election  is  as  sure  as  the  defeat 
of  the  Socialists.  Hindenburg  to-day  occupies  the  position 
in  Germany  that  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  in 
America  after  the  Cuban  campaign — the  nation's  idol. 

The  Socialists  will  enter  the  elections  without  a  plat- 
form. At  least,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  sort  of  a  platform 
they  could  offer.  They  have  failed  miserably  in  accom- 
plishing any  of  the  things  they  started  out  to  do  when  they 
seized  the  Government.  They  have  not  even  a  record  to 
stand  on. 

"The  Socialists  promised  Germany  a  'Garden  of  Eden' 
but  gave  us  a  'Paradise  Lost,'  "  was  the  apt  comment  of 
Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  former  Imperial  Vice-Chancellor  under 
von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  when  I  asked  him  to  make  a  fore- 
cast of  the  next  election  returns.  "They  stand  utterly 
discredited.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  embedding  one 
of  their  cardinal  tenets  in  the  new  constitution.  Public 
ownership  of  industrial  enterprise,  the  separation  of  relig- 
ion from  public  schools,  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility  and  many  more  of 
their  proposals  were  voted  down  in  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  very  parties  that  are  associated  with  them  in  the 
Coalition  Government," 

A  perusal  of  Germany's  new  constitution,  in  fact,  gives 
the  irrtjpression  that  it  was  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Substitute  "Emperor  by  the 
grace  of  God"  for  "President  elected  by  popular  vote,"  and 
Germany's  fundamental  law  is  sufficiently  amended  for 
the  restoration  of  Kaiserdom. 

In  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly,  a  year  ago, 
Germany  registered  30,000,000  votes.  Of  these  the  two 
Socialist  parties  polled  14,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
16,000,000  for  all  other  parties,  including  the  Democrats 
and  Centrists,  who  are  represented  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet. 
At  that  election  the  women  of  Germany  voted  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  Socialists  took  good  care  that  all  women 
members  of  their  families  went  to  the  polls.     But  it  is  a 
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peculiar  fact  that  few  women  of  the  bourgeois  took  advan- 
tage of  their  franchise  privilege.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
partly  m  apathy,  but  more  particulariy  in  the  old-fashioned 
German  idea  that  "woman's  place  is  in  the  house."  But 
German  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  sweethearts  of 
Monarchist  convictions  will  take  pains  to  correct  this  mis- 
take the  next  time.  Their  votes  should  thus  be  doubled, 
and  to  these  will  be  added  the  ballots  of  thousands  of 
dissatisfied  Socialists  who  have  joined  other  political 
parties  since  the  revolution.  Also  those  of  a  million  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war  who  have  no  love  for  the  "new 
Germany." 

Probably  35,000,000  votes  will  be  cast  in  the  next 
German  elections.  The  Socialists  will  be  lucky  if  they 
receive  12,000,000.  That  would  leave  them  outnumbered 
almost  two  to  one.  They  will  be  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand representation  in  the  next  Cabinet,  no  doubt;  but 
they  will  be  too  weak  to  dominate  it.  That  role  will  go  to 
the  Democrats  or  Centrists.  It  makes  little  difference 
which  one  of  the  two  gains  the  ascendancy,  for  both  are 
strongly  monarchistic,  so  the  end  will  not  be  altered.  And 
the  reactionaries  can  no  longer  be  kept  out. 

"Despair  will  lead  to  monarchism,"  the  late  Dr.  Fried- 
rich Naumann,  then  leader  of  the  German  Democrats, 
confided  to  me  some  time  before  his  death.  And  if  there 
ever  was  a  man  in  Germany  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  it  was  Friedrich  Naumann.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  leading  men  in  the  Democratic  party 
include  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau.  Baron  Hartmann  von  Richthofen  and  Dr.  Richard 
Dernburg,  all  loyal  servants  of  the  old  monarchy.  And 
the  biggest  man  in  the  Centrist  party  is  Matthias  Erzberger, 
whose  endorsement  of  the  pan-Germans'  annexationist 
designs  during  the  first  half  of  the  war  is  universally  known. 

Throw  these  men  into  a  new  Coalition  Cabinet  together 
with  a  few  pronounced  reactionaries  like  Dr.  Helfferich  and 
Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann,  and  watch  the  result,  especially 
with  Hindenburg  as  President.  The  coup  d'elat  will  be 
ridiculously  easy  and  no  blood  should  flow  in  the  operation. 
There  may  be  some  opposition  by  the  Radicals,  even  armed 
opposition,  but  it  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  Monarchists.  The  German  Spartacides 
and  Communists  have  lost  their  grip  on  the  country.  Their 
cause  went  down  to  defeat  with  the  failure  of  Munich  and 
Budapest.  Observe  that  there  has  not  been  a  political 
strike  in  Germany  in  months.  They  may  possess  limited 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  But  they  should  not  for- 
get that  Noske  will  be  on  hand  to  deal  with  them  as  he  did 
last  March  and  at  every  subsequent  Radical  eruption. 
Noske  has  spilled  enough  Radical  blood  to  teach  them  a 
lesson. 

Few  German  Monarchists  desire  a  complete  reversion  to 
the  old  form  of  Government.  Their  leaders  realize  that  the 
German  people  are  in  no  mood  to  surrender  the  political 
liberties  (such  as  universal  suffrage)  gained  by  the  revolu- 
tion. The  new  Kaiserdom.  will  be  a  replica  of  the  British 
constitutional  monarchy.  This  is  the  aim  of  leaders  like 
Dr.  Stresemann  and  Count  Arthur  Posadowsky-Wehner, 
according  to  their  own  statements  to  me.  Their  main 
domestic  policy  will  be  the  admission  of  German  Austria 
into  the  restored  empire.  Their  foreign  policy  will  be 
initiated  with  strong  representations  to  the  Entente  to 
restore  Germany's  colonies  and  her  pre-war  boundary  lines. 
These  policies  at  least  will  give  them  popularity  at  home. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Monarchists  that  the  Republican 
administration  has  not  held  a  general  house-cleaning  in  the 
various  Government  departments.  The  old  machinery  has 
been  left  practically  intact.  If  one  made  a  round  of  the 
offices  of  Wilhelmstra.sse  in  search  of  Socialist  officials  and 
employees  the  investigation  would  be  barren  of  results.  I 
have  had  dealings  with  every  ministry  in  Berlin,  and  I  do 
not  recall  encountering  a  single  Government  official  or  em- 
ployee who  was  not  a  confes-sed  Monarchist,  left  over  from 
the  old  regime.  The  Socialist  Cabinet  ministers  themselves 
are,  of  course,  exceptions.  And  during  the  Scheidemann 
regime  it  was  commonly  said  in  Germany  that  Herr 
Scheidemann's  greatest  regret  was  that  the  Kaiser  had 
abdicated,  otherwise  he  (Scheidemann)  would  have  been 
entitled  to  be  addressed  "Your  Excellency."  The  fact  is 
that  Herr  Scheidemann  very  frequently  was  addressed  as 
"Excellency"  (for  instance  by  foreign  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, including  myself),  and  I  have  never  heard 
him  object  to  the  title. 
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One  Hundred  Million  Women  Now  Vote 

A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  the  Female  Suffrage  Movement  the  World  Over — Even  Japan 

Soon  Expected  to  Yield. 


\  S  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  observes  in 
-'*  writing  on  "The  World-Wide  Advance 
of  Woman  Suffrage"  in  Mtinsey's  Maga- 
zine, "once  upon  a  time  woman's  right  to 
vote  was  a  question,  but  now  it  is  a  fact." 
Yes,  woman  has  the  right  to  vote  in  a  great 
many  countries  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
have  adopted  the  idea.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  hundred  million  women  possess 
the  franchise  today. 

The  article  in  question  reviews  the 
success  of  the  movement  in  part  as  follows: 

The  years  1918  and  1919  saw  no  fewer 
than  ten  new  countries  adopt  woman  suf- 
frage. This  year  it  will  probably  be  the 
United  States  that  joins  the  forward-step- 
ping ranks  by  ratifying  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Already  there 
are  more  than  fifteen  million  women  in  this 
country  who  can  vote  on  national  ques- 
tions; with  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment the  number  will  be  increased  to  near- 
ly thirty  million. 

Just  what  effect  will  the  admission  of 
great  new  bodies  of  voters  have  on  the 
world  at  large?  Italy  will  feel  the  new  in- 
fluence for  the  first  time,  because,  though 
the  vote  was  given  them  in  1919,  the  work 
of  making  the  necessary  additions  to  the 
parliamentary  register  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  time  to  allow  the  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  last  autumn.  In 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  the  power 
of  the  women  will  be  first  felt  this  year. 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  though  the  wo- 
men of  these  countries  have  had  the  vote 
since  1918,  have  yet  to  appreciate  what 
changes  the  new  era  may  bring. 

While  the  war  lasted,  and  for  some  time 
after  it  was  over,  peculiar  conditions  pre- 
vailed, and  conclusions  could  not  safely  be 
drawn ;  but  with  this  year  the  full  force  of 
woman  as  a  partner  in  the  business  of  gov- 
erning the  world  will  be  felt.  Already  one 
woman  is  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  wo- 
man, rather  oddly,  of  American  birth.  Just 
what  Lady  Astor  will  do  there,  how  she 
will  measure  up  as  a  pioneer,  the  current 
year  will  probably  reveal;  but  whatever 
her  accomplishment,  she  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  many  of  lier  sisters.  The  hold- 
ing of  office,  like  the  casting  of  votes,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  sex. 

New  Zealand  gave  women  the  franchise 
in  1893,  Australia  in  1902,  Finland  in 
1906  and  Norway  in  1907.  Nevertheless 
it  is  largely  to  the  women  of  England  and 
America  that  the  world's  recognition  of  the 
right  of  women  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  is  due.  In  these  two 
countries  the  fight  was  tremendous,  and 
was  tremendously  advertised.  Whether 
you  hated  the  very  thought  of  woman's 
voting  or  not,  you  couldn't  disregard  it, 
wherever  you  might  happen  to  live.  You 
were  forced  to  think  about  it,  to  approve 
or  to  disapprove,  and  whichever  you  did 
to  go  on  advertising  it.  In  England  the 
women  treated  'em  rough.  Here  they  were 
more  gentle  in  their  methods;  but  in  both 
lands  they  never  let  up,  and  the  fight  was 
for  woman  as  woman.  Once  won,  it  was 
bound  to  influence  the  whole  world. 

There  are  some  strange  anomalies  in  con- 
nection with  woman  suffrage.  For  instance, 
in  Holland,  before  woman  got  the  power  to 
vote,  she  could  be  voted  for;  so  it  hap- 
pened that  Miss  Suze  Groeneweg  was 
elected  to  parliament  in  that  country, 
though  she  could  not  cast  a  ballot  herself. 
She  was  nominated  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Labor  party,  and  is  a  school-teacher. 
An  active  worker  in  the  Dutch  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  she  was  able  to  help 
in  bringing  the  franchise  to  her  sisters 
about  a  year  after  her  election  to  parlia- 
ment. 

In  New  Zealand  women  are  eligible  to 
any  oflSces  for  which  they  vote;  but  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  franchise  was  granted  by 
the  Commonwealth  before  the  various 
states  had  instituted  provincial  suffrage, 
women  were  elgible  to  seats  in  the  legisla- 
ture, but  could  not  be  elected  to  the  muni- 
cipal councils.  This  matter  has  already 
been  remedied  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales;  but  the  situation  has  possibilities 
m  which  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  would  have 
delighted,  and  which  they  might  have 
turned  to  something  singable  and  witty 
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In  Norway  women  got  the  vote  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  whose 
plays  had  helped  to  open  the  eys  of  the 
Norwegians  to  the  woman  question.  In  all 
the  Scandinavian  countries  the  winning  of 
the  vote  for  women  was  more  a  matter  of 
intellectual  conviction  than  of  passionate 
effort.  Nowadays  in  Norway  a  woman  is 
as  likely  to  be  chosen  for  any  given  piece 
of  work  as  a  man.  An  instance  of  this  is 
Fru  Betsey  Kjelsberg,  who  was  appointed 
as  a  delegate  from  that  country  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations — the  only 
woman  to  have  this  honor. 

Fru  Kjelsberg  has  served  her  country  in 
various  capacities,  having  been  the  first 
woman  factory-inspector,  and  later  a  mem- 
ber of  a  royal  commission  on  house-build- 
ing. She  received  a  gold  medal  of  merit  for 
her  work  on  this  commission.  It  was  work 
that  had  to  do  with  the  housing  problems 
of  the  humble  and  the  poor — home  work 
in  the  broad  sense,  woman's  work,  as  we 
are  coming  to  see.  On  her  fifty-first  birth- 
day, which  occurred  in  1916,  and  was  wide- 
ly celebrated  in  Norway,  Fru  Kjelsberg  re- 
ceived telegrams  of  congratulation  and 
thanks  from  the  king  and  the  prime  min- 
ister. Another  of  this  energetic  woman's 
activities  was  the  holding  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Norway,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Council,  whose  president  is  the 
Marchioness  of  Aberdeen. 

In  Finland  and  Iceland  women  have  long 
been  in  politics.  Finland  gave  them  the 
vote  in  1906,  and  many  women  have  been 
members  of  the  diet  there.  Iceland  has 
made  women  eligible  to  all  oflfices,  and 


though  suffrage  was  not  made  complete 
there  until  1915,  women  had  been  members 
of  the  town  councils  since  1908.  Swedish 
women  may  hold  any  office  for  which  they 
vote,  and  last  year  they  received  full  voting 
privileges.  Before  that  they  had  long 
voted  on  municipal  questions. 

Denmark  is  no  whit  behind.  Danish 
women  got  the  franchise  in  1915,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  war  there  was  no  general  election 
in  which  they  could  share  until  1918. 
Then  several  women  were  elected  to  parlia- 
ment. Among  them  were  two  of  Den- 
mark's leading  women,  Fru  Elna  Munch, 
president  of  the  Danish  Women's  Suffrage 
Organization,  who  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house,  the  Folkething,  and  Senator  Marie 
Hjelmer,  also  a  member  of  the  suffrage  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  of  the  municipal 
council  of  her  home  city. 

These  two  women  carried  to  victory  an 
equal  pay  bill  for  women,  Fru  Munch  be- 
ing president  of  a  committee  of  fifteen  to 
consider  the  measure — the  first  woman  to 
be  president  of  a  committee  in  parliament. 
Wife  of  the  Danish  minister  of  war,  mother 
of  a  fine  boy,  Fru  Munch  has  never  sac- 
rificed her  home  life  to  her  public  work,  and 
yet  she  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  her 
position. 

The  equal  pay  bill  is  not  the  only  one  for 
which  she  and  Senator  Hjelmer  have 
worked.  The  senator  has  been  particular- 
ly interested  in  legislation  affecting  women 
and  children,  in  educational  problems,  and 
in  the  status  of  illegitimate  children.  She 
describes  herself  as  a  home  body,  a  married 
woman  simply,  and  she  is  said  to  have  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  silence.     She  was 
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'one  of  the  women  advisers  to  the  first 
industrial  conference  of  the  League  of 
Nations  held  at  Washington  last  fall,  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  here  for 
woman's  suffrage,  as  well  as  in  the  civic 
and  national  work  of  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Italy  is  the  first  of  the  Latin  countries 
to  give  her  women  suffrage,  though  the 
equal  suffrage  bill  has  pas-sed  one  house  in 
France.  This  victory  is  largely  owing  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  untiring  activity  of 
Countess  Loschi,  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
two  great  Italian  a.sKociations  of  women, 
the  Associazione  per  la  Donna  and  the 
Comitato  Romano  Prosuffragio. 

The  women  of  Italy  did  wonderful  work 
during  the  war,  and  are  now  heart  and  soul 
devoted  to  improving  school  conditions  and 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  villages  and  scat- 
tered homes  of  their  country.  With  the 
vote,  they  hope  to  accomplish  much  in 
these  matters.  American  methods  have 
received  a  fair  showing  in  Italy  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Red  Cross,  model  creches  and 
kindergartens  being  established  at  various 
centers,  and  Countess  Loschi  was  a  most 
interested  student  of  these  examples  during 
the  war. 

It  will  be  worth  observing  closely 
just  what  Italian  women  make  of  their 
new  power  when  they  get  into  harne.ss. 
Latin  women  have  not  so  far  shown  any 
great  desire  to  take  part  in  the  governing 
of  their  countries,  and  Latin  men  have  not 
been  responsive  to  such  efforts  as  the  wo- 
men have  made.  It  is  of  course  the 
war  that  has  put  Italy  in  line  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  regard  to  woman 
suffrage. 

The  war  did  much  for  the  cause  in  tho.se 
countries,  too.  Nevertheless,  in  England, 
America,  and  Scandinavia,  the  complete 
suffrage  would  have  come  war  or  no  war, 
and  probably  without  much  delay.  With 
the  Latin  races  this  is  less  likely,  and  Italy's 
experiment  is  really  a  real  pioneer  achieve- 
ment. 

Other  distant  portions  of  the  world  where 
women  are  coming  into  their  own,  or  are 
already  well  in  it,  are  Rhodesia  and  Britisli 
East  Africa,  where  full  voting  rights  are 
theirs,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
where  equal  suffrage  seems  to  be  on  the 
point  of  winning. 

Then  there  is  the  first  break  in  the  great 
continent  to  the  south  of  us,  which  up  to 
now  has  kept  its  Latin  attitude  toward  wo- 
men without  so  much  as  an  audible  squeak 
of  protest;  but  in  Uruguay  things  are 
changing,  and  women  expect  to  vote  there 
on  municipal  matters  this  year.  Senora 
Gonzales  is  the  most  important  worker  for 
suffrage  in  that  country,  being  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Uruguay,  which  is  the  suffrage  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  president  of  its  committee 
on  hygiene.  She  recently  paid  the  United 
States  a  visit,  bearing  the  greetings  of 
Uruguay's  women  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  after  the  passing  of  the  suffrage 
amendment. 

Another  woman  who  is  doing  pioneer 
work  for  her  sisters,  and  who  wa.«  the  first 
woman  to  speak  for  suffrage  in  her  own 
land,  is  Mme  Komaka  Kimura,  of  Japan. 
In  the  ancient  city  of  Tokyo  this  little  wo- 
man, who  is  as  small  and  as  fragile-looking 
as  one  of  the  tiny  porcelain  figures  created 
by  a  Japanese  artist,  spoke  for  the  first 
time  in  a  public  hall,  and  spoke  for  woman 
suffrage. 

Mme.  Kimura  is  now  in  America,  study- 
ing the  woman  movement  here.  She  as- 
serts that  Japan  is  ripe  for  woman  suffrage: 
that  the  political  leaders  in  her  country  are 
for  it;  but  that  almost  every  one  is  afraid 
to  come  out  for  it  yet.  There  is  no  fear  in 
her,  however,  and  she  means  to  make  the 
whole  of  Japan  listen  to  her  doctrine. 

The  women  of  Russia  have  the  franchise, 
but  into  that  dark  and  veiled  land  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  at  present,  and 
what  the  women  are  doing,  what  they  are 
hoping,  we  do  not  know. 

In  Poland  woman  stands  beside  man, 
with  equal  privileges  and  equal  responsi- 
bilities, with  a  tremendous  national  prob- 
lem to  solve,  with  a  wonderful  spirit  and 
courage  to  assist  in  the  solving.  Everybody 
knows  what  Ignace  Paderewski  has  done 
for  his  beloved  Poland,  not  so  many  that 
Mme.  Paderewski  has  worked  with  like  en- 
ergj'  and  patriotism.  Poland's  loss  of  men 
has  been  so  appalling  in  the  late  war  that 
woman,  will  she  or  will  she  not,  must  bear 
much  of  the  burden  in  reestablishing  and 
recreating  a  living  Poland.  From  every 
sign  it  appears  that  she  will,  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul. 
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The  Story  of  the  Bullitt  Mission 

Bow  and  Why  He  Was  Sent  to  Russia  to  Negotiate  With  Lenine — Details  of  Disagreements  at 

'  the  Peace  Conference. 

President.  It  gave  his  opponents  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  press  their 
claims.  Italy,  seeing  her  advantage,  im- 
mediately demanded  Fiume  on  pain  of 
recalling  her  delegation.  The  French 
returned  to  their  huge  indemnities  and 
strengthened  their  claims  for  the  Saar 
district,  even  for  the  Prussian  region  that 
lay  north  of  the  Saar  basin.  The  diplo- 
matic manoeuvres  were  making  fast,  when 
Japan  renewed  more  vigorously  than  ever 
her  idea  of  the  equality  of  all  peoples. 
The  President  intimated  on  April  1st 
that  he  would  leave  for  home  if  the  Rhine 
frontier  were  longer  demanded.  His  reply 
to  the  persistent  French  argument  was 
that  he  would  not  create  another  "Alsace- 
Lorraine."     It  was  this  ceaseless  heckling 


tT  will  be  remembered  that  an  American 
•'•  newspaperman  named  Bullitt  created  a 
mild  sensation  some  months  ago  by 
asserting  that  he  had  been  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  by  President  Wilson  and  Premier 
Lloyd  George  to  negotiate  with  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  in  Russia. 

The  time  that  the  alleged  mission  went 
to  Russia  was  midway  in  the  peace  negoti- 
ations at  Paris  and  Bullitt's  story  raised  a 
storm  in  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  evoking  a  sweeping  and  general 
denial  from  Lloyd  George.  What  pur- 
ports to  be  the  real  story  of  the  Bullitt 
mission,  the  reason  for  its  failure,  and  the 
reason  for  Bullitt's  explosion  into  print 
is  now  told  by  William  E.  Dodd  in 
World's  Work: 

On  March  18th  Wilson,  Clemenceau, 
and  Lloyd  George  were  in  serious  confer- 
ence. Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  what  the 
President  said.  Clemenceau's  contention 
was  doubtless  what  it  had  ever  been: 
indemnities  that  would  bind  Germany  for 
a  hundred  years  or  more  and  the  coveted 
Rhine  frontier.  Lloyd  George  must  bring 
the  two  together.  For  a  week  there  was 
deadlock.  Then  it  was  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  League  of  Nations.  That 
much  Clemenceau  would  yield.  And  it 
might  be  a  part  of  the  Treaty.  Only  Wil- 
son must  agree  to  an  American-British- 
French  alliance  against  Germany.  That 
is,  the  conference  got  back  to  the  point 
where  it  had  been  on  January  25th!  If 
France  must  content  herself  with  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  mere  reparations,  then  the 
critical  economic  situation  must  not  be 
made  worse  by  any  recognition  or  relief  of 
Russian  radicalism  which  did  not  secure 
the  repayment  of  the  seven  billions  of  loans 
to  the  old  imperial  regime.  Nor  would 
Clemenceau  ever  consent  to  a  clause  in  the 
Treaty  or  the  League  which  allowed  Aus- 
tria to  unite  with  Germany. 

Wilson  could  hardly  consent  to  any  re- 
pressive measures  in  Russia.  How  could 
foreign  powers  compel  the  Bolsheviki  to 
pay  the  debts  of  Nicholas  and  his  pre- 
decessors? And  what  could  Wilson  say  if 
the  idea  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
were  brought  to  naught  in  the  fixing  of  a 
decree  against  the  union  of  groups  of  the 
same  nationality?  It  was  Wilson  versus 
Clemenceau,  with  Italy  on  the  side  of 
Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  wavering. 
The  subject  of  German  indemnities  dis- 
turbed him. 

Everybody  who  read  the  despatches 
realized  that  the  crisis  was  at  its  worst 
and  that  a  break-up  of  the  conference  was 
not  at  all  unlikely.  To  compel  Wilson 
to  yield,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  waged 
from  the  very  day  he  embarked  from  New 
York.  From  the  United  States  came  the 
news  that  Mr.  Bryan  insisted  upon  an 
amendment  to  the  pi'oposed  League  ex- 
empting the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Before 
the  end  of  April  he  knew  that  Messrs. 
Root  and  Taft  would  favor  and  ask  the 
same  thing.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  hitherto 
counted  as  friendly  to  the  President,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  opposed  to  the  League 
and  that  he  too  would  have  the  Treaty 
hastened.  The  most  casual  reading  of  the 
.\merican  newspapers  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  the  early  days  of  April, 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  a  wide-flung 
campaign  against  the  League  and  for  a 
"'hard  peace"  was  being  conducted.  "The 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
doing  their  utmost,  as  must  have  been  ex- 
pected. Unquestioned  success  of  Wilson 
at  Paris  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  their 
party  for  a  decade  to  come. 

If  Wilson  asked  Clemenceau  to  amend 
the  League  covenant,  it  would  be  the  first 
step  in  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  that 
would  violate  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
fourteen  points.  But  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript announced  that  the  fourteen  points 
had  been  repudiated  in  the  November 
elections.  Even  the  New  York  Times, 
•d  steady  supporter  hitherto,  began  to  say 
"hurry  the  Treaty."  The  "backfire" 
from  home  was  certainly  both  rapid  and 
severe  as  the  final  decision  approached. 
Wilson's  first  statement  upon  reaching 
Paris  had  been  that  the  League  constitu- 


tion would  not  be  amended,  a  statement 
that  probably  did  as  much  harm  as  good. 
Nor  was  the  campaign  in  Europe  less  in- 
tense. The  attitude  of  the  Irish  was  well 
expressed  in  a  pronouncement  made  by 
John  T.  O'Kelley,  the  Sinn  Fein  envoy: 
"We  have  pleaded  and  spoken  gently  to 
President  Wilson  long  enough.  The  time 
has  come  for  acts.  We  can  stop  ratifica- 
tion of  this  League  of  Nations  in  Congress 
if  the  Irish  question  is  not  settled."  By 
settlement  was  meant  absolute  indepen- 
dence. British  opposition  was  wide-spread. 
The  London  Globe  called  Wilson's  attitude 
"autocracy."  The  Daily  Express  lament- 
ed his  stubbornness.  The  Pall  Mall  said 
he  simply  did  not  know  the  mischief  he 
was   doing.    The   Northcliffe   papers   at- 
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tacked  Lloyd  George  because  he  did  not 
support  with  sufficient  vigor  the  French 
demands  for  the  Rhine  frontier.  The 
whole  conservative  element  in  Parliament 
seemed  to  unite  in  a  campaign  to  over- 
throw the  Prime  Minister,  an  event  which 
must  have  caused  a  break-up  of  the  peace 
conference.  And  Christabel  Pankhurst, 
the  suffragist  leader,  declared  in  a  widely 
applauded  speech  in  London,  that  Wilson 
and  Lloyd  George  were  the  villains  of 
Paris,  they  were  the  shields  of  Bolshevism. 
In  Paris  the  pressure  was  more  direct 
and  at  the  same  time  more  subtle.  When 
Colonel  House  undertook  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  League,  the  British 
helped  him  on  by  ready  agreement.  Ad- 
mitting the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  the 
League  covenant  meant  a  weakening  of  the 


of  Wilson  by  the  French  militarists  about 
the  annexation  of  all  German  territory 
west  of  the  Rhine  that  caused  the  long 
delays  and  that  was  breaking  his  health. 

If  there  was  ever  a  clear  case  of  short- 
sighted social  reaction  against  a  far-sighted 
liberalism,  it  was  just  this  intense  struggle 
between  Clemenceau,  the  "realist,"  and 
Wilson  the  idealist.  The  one  reviled  the 
fourteen  points  as  the  "fourteen  com- 
mandments," the  other  appealed  to  the 
Golden  Rule  as  a  safe  law  of  politics.  The 
one  insisted  upon  violating  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  only  a  few  months  old  and  yet 
pleaded  for  the  sacredness  of  secret  treaties 
made  in  1915;  the  other  urged  the  binding 
character  of  the  Armistice  and  insisted  that 
secret  treaties  must  be  discarded.  The 
irony  of  it  all  was  that  these  contentions 
and  appeals  could  not  be  made  in  the  open 


without  an  immediate  disruption  of  the 
conference  which  all  men  feared — perhaps 
feared  too  much. 

The  last  phase  of  the  deadlock  came 
under  circumstances  well  worth  a  review. 
Colonel  House  and  Lloyd  George  had 
authorized  a  secret  mission  to  Russia  a  day 
or  two  after  Wilson's  departure  for  Wash- 
ington. William  C.  Bullitt,  a  clever  and 
apparently  very  vain  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  headed  the  mission. 
Bullitt  understood  that  certain  instruc- 
tions which  both  House  and  the  private 
secretary  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  him 
would  probably  be  acceptable  as  a  basis  of 
negotiations  with  the  Bolshevist  regime  in 
Russia.  It  was  the  renewal  of  the  very 
important  proposal  of  Lloyd  George  and 
the  President  when  the  conference  met. 
That  the  whole  thing  was  much  in  doubt 
was  evidenced  by  the  profound  secrecy 
of  the  undertaking.  It  was  a  most  delicate 
thing,  for  public  opinion  in  France  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any  dealings 
with  Lenin  and  public  opinion  in  England 
and  the  United  States  was  hardly  less 
hostile. 

Bullitt,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Walter  Weyl, 
and  a  captain  of  the  army,  were  taken  to 
the  border  of  Russia  on  a  British  war 
vessel.  They  reached  Moscow  and  within 
a  week  secured  certain  propositions  from 
the  Soviet  Government  on  which  peace 
and  a  lifting  of  the  blockade  might  be 
arranged  with  the  conference.  Only  Lenin 
stipulated  that  the  offer  of  terms  must 
come  from  the  powers  in  Paris  and  not 
from  himself  and  that  April  10th  was  the 
last  day  on  which  overtures  would  be 
received.  The  tone  was  the  tone  of  a 
victor  in  war.  Mr.  Bullitt,  exultant  that 
his  mission  promised  success,  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  March,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  deadlock  was  apparently 
beyond  the  President's  power  to  break 
except  upon  a  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation.  When  Clemenceau  was 
asked  to  give  up  the  Rhine  frontier,  to 
agree  to  moderate  reparations  and  to 
submit  the  fortunes  of  France  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  League  of  Nations  in  which  few 
men  in  France  had  any  faith,  Mr.  Bullitt 
insisted  that  this  secret  mission  should  at 
once  be  recognized,  that  the  whole  Allied 
world,  despite  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
British  press  to  Lloyd  George,  should  make 
overtures  to  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President  thought  he  could  not 
safely  press  the  matter  then.  The  plans  of 
Mr.  Bullitt,  if  not  his  associates,  naturally 
leaked  into  the  press  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  There  was  widespread 
disapproval.  The  student  of  history  will 
hardly  doubt  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
opportunity  offered  in  theBullitt  proposals, 
which  included  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  to  repay  the  French  loans, 
would  have  been  wise  and  salutary.  But 
their  acceptance  meant  the  certam  over- 
throw of  Lloyd  George  and  the  probable 
appearance  of  Northcliffe  as  the  head  of  the 
British  delegation  at  Paris.  That  of 
course  would  have  been  the  signal  of  vic- 
tory for  Clemenceau  and  Wilson  would 
have  stood  even  without  the  vacillating 
support  of  Lloyd  George.  Upon  the 
refusal  of  the  President  to  urge  the  con- 
ference to  accept  the  proposals  from  Russia 
Bullitt  resigned  in  a  spirit  that  revealed  a 
rare  mind.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Bullitt  was  the  next  ranking 
member  of  the  American  commission. 
Every  paper  of  consequence  in  the  LTnited 
States  published  the  vituperative  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  President,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  should 
never  sign  either  the  Treaty  or  adopt  the 
League,  that  Wilson  himself  had  abandoned 
the  leadership  of  mankind  and  consigned 
the  world  to  another  century  of  war. 


Will  Send  Rocket  to  Moon 

//«  Invention  That  Makes  it  Possible  to  Cover  Intervening  Space — Rocket  Could  Carry  With  it 

a  Camera  and  Gyroscope. 


\  ROCKET  has  been  invented  that 
^^  could,  and  almost  certainly  will, 
be  shot  to  the  moon.  Scientific  men  who 
have  studied  the  experiments  and  checked 
the  results  of  the  inventor,  state  quite 
positively  that  the  new  rocket  unquestion- 
ably could  carry  as  far  as  the  moon.  The 
Scientific  American  describes  the  rocket 
as  follows: 


When  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard  of  Clark 
University,  in  an  account  of  apparatus 
invented  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  extreme  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  mentioned  casually  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  this  apparatus  sufficient 
driving  power  to  carry  it  to  the  distance  of 
the  moon,  this  item  was  seized  upon  as  the 
feature  of  the  story  and  the  hook  on  which 
to  hang  the  headlines.  It  is  a  fact  that  so 
far  as  calculation  and  experiment  enable 


us  to  foresee,  the  rocket  which  Dr.  Goddard 
has  developed  would  carry  to  the  moon, 
and  on  striking  the  moon's  surface  it  would 
certainly  produce  a  flash  which  could  be 
seen  tclescopically  from  the  earth.  Dr 
Goddard  mentions  these  facts  as  a  sug- 
gested means  of  verifying  the  calculated 
range  and  the  accuracy  of  fire,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever;  yet  the  only  idea 
one  could  possibly  take  away  from  the 
current  accounts  of  his  invention  is  that  it 
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was  designed  with  the  sole  intent  of  bom- 
barding our  satellite. 

The  fact  is  that  the  greatest  altitude  at 
which  soundings  of  the  atmosphere  have 
hem  made  by  balloons,  namely  about  20 
miles,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  height 
to  which  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to 
extend.  Indeed,  the  most  interesting,  and 
in  some  ways  the  most  important,  part 
of  the  atmosphere  lies  in  this  unexplored 
region,  a  means  of  access  to  which  has,  up 
to  the  present,  not  seriously  been  suggested. 

The  search  for  some  means  of  raising 
recording  apparatus  above  an  altitude  of 
20  miles  led  Professor  Goddard  to  develop 
a  theory  of  rocket  action.  He  had  to 
determine  the  minimum  initial  mass  of  an 
ideal  rocket  necessary,  in  order  that  on 
continual  loss  of  mass,  a  final  mass  of  one 
pound  would  remain  at  any  desired  altitude. 
That  the  problem  to  be  attacked  was 
practically  a  virgin  one  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated when  we  learn  that  the  best  existing 
rockets  of  standard  type  develop  an  effici- 
ency of  barely  two  per  cent.,  with  an  ex- 
treme vertical  range  of  something  like  500 
feet.  The  vast  improvement  over  this 
showing  which  was  necessary.  Dr.  God- 
dard sought  in  two  directions.  To  in- 
crease the  velocity  of  ejection  of  the  gases, 
smokeless  powder  was  used  and  the  charges 
were  fired  in  strong  steel  chambers  fitted 
with  tapered  steel  nozzles  designed  to 
obtain  the  work  of  expansion  of  the  gases 
as  in  the  De  Laval  steam  turbine.  The 
efficiencies  and  velocities  of  ejection  thus 
obtained  were  remarkably  high — as  great 
as  64  per  cent,  for  the  one,  and  almost 
8,000  foot-seconds  for  the  other.  Then 
to  reduce  the  dead  weight  of  the  rocket, 
he  determined  to  use  small  charges  of 
explosives  fired  successively,  as  in  a 
machine  gun,  so  that  the  firing  chamber 
would  not  have  to  be  built  very  heavy. 
Thus  most  of  the  mass  of  the  rocket  could 
comprise  propellant  material.  It  was 
then  found  that  surprisingly  small  initial 
masses  would  be  sufficient;  because  the 
velocity  enters  exponentially  in  the  ex- 
pression for  the  initial  mass.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  velocity  of  the  ejected  gases 
can  be  increased  five-fold,  the  initial  mass 
necessary  to  raise  the  residual  mass  of  one 
pound  to  a  given  height  will  be  reduced  to 
the  fifth  root  of  that  required  for  the  smal- 
ler velocity.  In  other  words,  if  an  initial 
velocity  of  1,000  feet  per  second  will  suf- 
fice for  a  mass  of  32  pounds,  a  velocity 
of  5,000  feet  per  second  will  be  enough  for 
a  mass  of  2  pounds,  with  the  obvious  ex- 
treme saving  in  energy  that  must  be  spent 
to  work  the  given  mass  up  to  the  given 
initial  velocity. 


Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer." 
"Eliza." 


An  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  God- 
dard's  experiments  has  been  his  investi- 
gation of  the  results  of  rocket  action  in 
vacuo.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
some  readers  that  the  rocket  does  not  ac- 
quire all  its  energy  at  once,  like  the  ordin- 
ary projectile;  and  that  it  accordingly 
does  not  have  to  be  shot  from  the  earth's 
surface  at  any  such  velocity  as  seven 
miles  per  seconi  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  earth's  gravitational  field.  The  rocket 
carries  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  explosive, 
which  continues  to  burn  and  to  give  off 
energy;  and  which  accordingly  continues 
to  kick  the  rocket  upward  until  it  is  all 
burnt.  Many  of  us  have  been  taught  that 
the  action  of  the  rocket  depends  upon  the 
reaction  of  the  escaping  gases  against  the 
air;  if  this  were  so,  obviously  there  could 
be  no  reaction  in  vacuo,  and  the  rocket 
would  have  to  acquire  sufficient  velocity 
in  the  denser  parts  of  the  atmosphere  to 


carry  it  to  its  goal  against  the  resistance  of 
the  upper  strata  and  the  pull  of  gravitation. 
But  Dr.  Goddard  confirms  what  some  at 
least  of  us  have  always  known  or  sus- 
pected; the  rocket  continues  to  get  im- 
pulse from  its  exploding  charge  even  in 
complete  vacuo.  He  has  made  repeated 
and  careful  experiments  to  demonstrate 
this,  and  it  stands  demonstrated.  Ac- 
cordingly the  impression  which  existed  in 
some  quarters  that  his  rocket  would  fail 
as  soon  as  it  reached  an  atmosphere  suf- 
ficiently rare  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  does 
not  get  reaction  from  the  air,  but  from  its 
own  mass. 

In  conformance  with  the  purposes  which 
impelled  him  to  make  this  investigation, 
Dr.  Goddard  has  so  designed  his  rocket 
that  it  can  carry  a  camera  or  some  other 
instrument  of  observation  and  record, 
together  with  a  gyroscope  to  keep  this 
instrument  properly  oriented. 


A  German  Plan  That  Failed 

The  Inside  Story  is  Revealed  of  Teutonic  Effort  to  Gain  Possession  of  Baltic  States- 
Lithuania  Show  Strong  Attachment  to  British. 


-Esthonia  and 


TT  is  becoming  very  clear  that  a  German 
■■■  coup,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
seizure  of  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces 
and  the  cementing  of  an  alliance  with  the 
reactionaries  of  Russia,  was  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  downfall  of  the 
plan,  which  was  carefully  but  not  too 
cleverly  hatched  in  Berlin,  was  due  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Letts,  one  of  the  numerical- 
ly small  races  that  cluster  along  the 
Baltic.  It  is  all  over  and  done  with  now, 
but  the  story  has  an  interest  for  the  out- 
side world  because  it  proves  so  conclusive- 
ly that  the  German  ambition  is  still  alive 
and  struggling  in  devious  ways  to  find  the 
means  of  recuperation. 

A  few  brief  paragraphs  in  the  nature  of 
news  despatches  was  all  that  the  world 
got  in  the  way  of  news  of  the  fighting 
around  Riga  last  fall.  The  full  story  of 
what  went  on  is  told  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  by  Arthur  Tupin  in  the  New  Europe: 

By  the  terms  of  the  July  armistice  the 
Iron  Division  and  the  German  Volunteers 
had  gradually  to  leave  Courland.  After 
the  defeats  she  had  suffered  in  Livonia 
Germany  had  to  renounce  officially  her 
aspirations  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  In 
the  interests  of  militarist  Germany,  how- 
ever, a  new  solution  had  to  be  found  under 
a  different  form.  Already  on  8th  June, 
1919,   the   Esthonian   General   Staff   an- 


nounced the  capture,  near  Narva,  of  three 
German  aeroplanes  carrying  important 
papers.  The  Russian  Senator  Niehardt 
and  the  German  Ensign  Hoffman  _  were 
arrested.  The  papers  captured  seriously 
compromised  the  Russian  Monarchists 
with  their  headquarters  in  Berlin.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  first  adventure  General 
von  der  Goltz  set  to  work  to  prepare  a 
Russian  corps.  As  before,  his  aim  was  to  se- 
duce the  Allies  by  putting  in  the  foreground 
the  struggle  against  Bolshevism.  Von  der 
Goltz  had  to  find  a  Russian  marionette  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  corps.  Such  a 
man  was  found  in  Berlin  in  the  person  of  a 
cavalry  ensign,  Bermont,  who  also  bore 
the  surname  of  Avalov.  He  had  associ- 
ated himself  with  the  German  cause, 
having  served  in  the  Ukraine  under 
General  Skoropadski.  The  Berlin  Mon- 
archists bestowed  on  Bermont  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  a  month  after  the  armistice  at 
Riga  he  put  in  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  Courland,  led  by  the  experienced  hand 
of  von  der  Goltz.  The  appearance  of  this 
new  "Saviour"  was  prepared  by  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  person  of  von  der  Goltz  in  an 
order  he  issued  to  the  corps  (the  VI  Corps 
Reserve,  the  10th  Section,  844-19).  In 
this  order  the  German  General  advised  that 
the  new  Russian  detachment  formed  from 
former  prisoners  of  war  to  fight  Bolshevism 
and  to  "liberate"  Latvia  should  receive 
the  fullest  support.  He  encouraged  Ger- 
man soldiers  to  enter  this  detachment. 

At    the    beginning    of    September    the 
Lettish  Government  applied  officially  to 


the  Peace  Conference  for  help.  In  their 
telegram  they  stated  that  on  24th  and  25th 
September  German  and  Russian  reaction- 
aries had  united  and  were  beginning  a  new 
adventure  in  the  form  of  a  Russian  army 
under  Avalov-Bermont.  On  25th  Septem- 
ber General  von  der  Goltz  issued  an  order 
telling  the  German  troops  that  they  were 
to  stop  the  evacuation  of  Courland. 
Meanwhile  supplies  of  ammunition,  arms 
and  new  volunteer  detachments  were 
being  hurried  up  from  Germany.  In 
Courland  a  reign  of  terror  against  the 
Letts  was  initiated,  while  help  came  in- 
cessantly from  Germany  to  Bermont  up  to 
the  beginning  of  October. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  mask  was 
finally  thrown  off  in  Berlin;  a  new  Russian 
Government  was  formed,  with  General 
Biskupski  at  its  head.  Official  discussions 
about  a  loan,  with  the  wealth  of  Russia  to 
guarantee  it,  were  entered  upon.  Ger- 
rnany  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  her  bril- 
liant plans  for  an  alliance  with  monarchist 
Russia.  On  8th  October  the  adventurer 
Bermont,  on  a  signal  from  Berlin,  began 
his  offensive  against  Riga.  The  position 
was  extremely  critical  for  Latvia.  It 
would  be  easy  to  understand  how  the 
Bermont  adventure  would  have  ended  if, 
amongst  this  rabble  of  adventurers  and 
profiteers,  a  single  detachment  had  been 
found  of  any  military  value. 

In  the  first  attack  the  German  troops 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Dvina  right  up  to 
the  bridges  over  the  river.  The  first 
moment  of  excitement,  however,  quickly 
passed.     The     Lettish     troops     collected 


from  all  sides;  the  wide  stream  of  the 
Dvina  helped  them  to  organize.  The 
enemy  came  to  a  standstill.  The  siege  of 
Riga  began.  One  must  not  pass  over 
during  these  days  of  defence  the  name  of 
the  British  General  Gough,  who  gave 
military  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  de- 
fending Latvia.  The  fate  of  Latvia  at 
this  moment  hung  in  the  balance.  How- 
ever, once  the  operations  of  the  German 
army  had  come  to  a  standstill,  they  were 
doomed  to  disaster.  In  vain  von  der 
Goltz  appeared  secretly  at  Mitau  in  order 
to  help  Avalov.  Rare  enthusiasm  arose 
both  in  Riga  and  throughout  Latvia. 
Volunteer  detachments  were  quickly  raised 
the  intelligentsia  enrolled  as  volunteers 
and  bore  arms.  During  these  days  the 
Government  gave  a  fine  example  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  whole  people  rose  up  in 
holy  wrath.  And  this  in  itself  was  a  de- 
cisive victory.  The  Allied  Missions  came 
to  their  assistance.  The  Allied  squadrons 
supported  the  Lettish  counter  offensive  at 
the  station  of  Boldera,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.  This  was  a  moral  defeat 
for  the  Germanophiles.  The  Rassians  be- 
gan to  desert  Bermont's  troops;  prisoners 
of  war,  who  surrendered  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, related  that  they  did  not  know  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  against  Latvia. 
Libau  was  saved,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the 
Allies  and  the  valor  of  Lettish  soldiers. 
The  Allied  Missions  assumed  control  on 
the  frontiers,  and  stopped  the  stream  of 
German  volunteers  and  ammunition  from 
Germany. 

A  general  offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
Lettish  army  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared and  began  on  16th  November;  The 
nation's  valor  came  to  life.  With  rare 
self-sacrifice,  without  a  moment's  rest, 
the  Letts  went  forward  to  the  last  stage  in 
the  liberation  of  their  country.  I  shall  not 
report  the  details  of  this  victorious  offen- 
sive; it  is  already  sufficiently  well  known 
in  Britain  from  the  telegrams  of  the 
Lettish  staff.  The  liberation  of  Courland 
was  finished  by  80th  November.  A  huge 
military  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Letts.  Thanks  to  the  Lettish  victory  the 
German  troops  had  to  leave  the  borders  of 
Lithuania  as  well.  The  German  adven- 
ture of  the  Prussian  Imperialists,  sup- 
ported by  Russian  reactionaries  in  Berlin, 
came  to  an  end  in  a  more  pitiable  and 
shameful  manner  than  the  first  adventure 
had.  After  the  defeat  of  von  der  Goltz 
and  Bermont  the  Russian  Government  in 
Berlin  disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  had 
arisen.  The  papers  made  no  further 
mention  of  it,  and  only  gradually  docu- 
ments compromising  the  Russian  and 
German  reactionaries  came  to  light. 

By  the  defeat  of  the  last  adventure  a 
decisive  blow  was  inflicted  on  German 
policy  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  this  is  the  last 
attempt  in  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten. 
Germany  will  never  renounce  her  aspira- 
tions to  this  rich  and  powerful  bulwark  in 
the  East.  One  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  Baltic  peoples  who  victoriously  bore 
the  brunt  of  this  struggle  against  a  fierce 
enemy  at  this  critical  moment  of  their 
history,  will  be  able  to  act  as  a  strong  wall 
in  the  future  also.  These  peoples  have 
clearly  shown  their  right  to  a  free,  in- 
dependent life.  The  Allies  have  found  in 
them  the  most  sincere  friends.  And  in 
particular  for  England,  who  gave  such 
great  and  sincere  assistance  to  the  Baltic 
peoples,  there  is  opened  up  a  wide  field 
for  trade  and  for  British  influence.  Latvia, 
Esthonia  and  Lithuania  sympathize  with 
British  democracy,  and  believe  that  in 
Britain  they  will  find  sure  and  strong  sup- 
port. 


Now  Twice-a- Month 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
"/  might  say  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
magazine  is  now  issued  semi- 
monthly, as  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber for  a  number  of  years,  in 
fact,  when  the  magazine  was 
called  'The  Busy  Man's  Maga- 
zine.' I  have  always  enjoyed  the 
class  of  literature  and  editorials, 
and  consider  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine now  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Am,erican  periodicals." — T.  E.  H. 
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A  Modern  Martyr 

A  Sketch  of  One  Who  Knowingly  Gave  His  Life  That  the  World 
Might  Know  the  Marvelous  Possibilities  of  the  X-Ray. 


'TpHAT  much  of  our  advancement  in 
*■  knowledge  is  gained  at  great  cost  is 
evidenced  by  an  article  in  Current  Opinion 
dealing  with  the  life  and  death  of  Walter 
James  Dodd,  an  Englishman,  who  begin- 
ning life  as  a  janitor  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  soon  gave  evidence  of 
exceptional  gifts,  till  finally  he  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  X-Ray. 

His  work,  says  the  writer,  was  a  series  of 
adventures  and  discoveries,  made  at  great 
cost.  Again  and  again  his  hands  were 
painfully  wounded,  and,  finally,  after 
undergoing  eighty  separate  operations,  he 
paid  for  his  devotion  with  his  life.  He 
lived  to  witness  wonderful  results  from  his 
labors  and  he  did  brilliantly  in  the  war 
with  the  first  Harvard  unit  in  France. 

Dodd's  suffering  began  almost  immedi- 
ately after  he  entered  upon  his  career  as 
an  expert.  He  was  at  first  treated  for 
severe  dermatitis,  which  resembles  acute 
sunburn.  Before  long  his  burns  had  so 
far  increased  that  he  was  put  on  the  dan- 
gerous list  at  the  hospital.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  known  that  the  familiar  sunburn 
and  arctic  burn  are  caused  by  the  invisible 
ultra-violet  light-rays.  The  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  X-rays  were  not  even  suspected. 
It  was  not  until  several  years  later,  when 
men  had  been  burned  in  laboratories  and 
hospitals  all  over  the  world,  and  surgeons 
and  physicists  began  to  compare  notes, 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  X-rays  were 
understood. 

It  is  easy  now  to  understand  what  was 
happening  to  Dodd  and  his  contemporaries. 
In  a  modern  X-ray  machine  the  strength  of 
the  current,  the  quality  of  the  spark,  all  the 
conditions,  are  determined  by  metrical  in- 
struments. In  the  early  days  the  operator 
tested  his  tube  and  adjusted  it  by  throwing 
the  shadow  of  his  hand  on  the  fluoroscope; 
by  the  look  of  the  shadow  he  judged  how 
the  machine  was  behaving.  First  he  used 
the  left  hand  until  that  became  too  sore, 
llien  the  right.  And  until  devices  were 
found  to  focus  and  confine  the  rays,  the 
face  of  the  operator  was  exposed,  and 
sometimes  the  neck  and  chest  were 
burned.  A  limited  exposure  to  the  X-ray 
is  as  harmless  as  a  walk  in  the  sunlight. 
It  is  the  repeated,  continuous  bombard- 
ment of  the  ray  that  is  calamitous.  Dodd 
and  the  other  pioneers  lived  in  the  X-ray. 

In  1902  carcinoma  developed  and  the 
first  amputation  became  necessary.  From 
that  time  on  surgeon  and  patient  together 
fought  stubbornly  and  courageously  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  of  those  useful 
hands.  There  were  fifty  operations  under 
ether  which  lasted  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  three  hours.  The  capable  fingers  were 
taken  away  bit  by  bit.  Rather  than 
yield  a  fragment  of  a  joint,  Dodd  would 
endure  the  agony  of  keeping  it  for  months 
after  it  should  have  been  removed.  Some- 
times neither  surgeon  nor  patient  could 
judge  in  advance  just  how  extensive  an 
operation  might  prove  to  be  necessary, 
and  Dodd  went  to  the  operating-table 
without  knowing  how  much  of  his  hands 
would  be  left  when  he  awoke  from  the 
ether. 

Dodd  would  not  turn  back  once  his  pur- 
pose had  been  formed  to  make  every  sac- 
rifice for  the  development  of  Roentgen- 
ology. With  that  development,  the  im- 
provement of  apparatus  and  the  increased* 
skill  of  practitioners,  differentiations  be- 
came possible  which  are  much  finer  than 
the  shadow  contrasts  between  bone  and 
flesh.  The  relative  densities  of  different 
tissues  were  recorded  with  increasing  leg- 
ibility. Dodd  played  his  part  in  that  use 
of  the  X-ray  which  now  determines  the 
conditions  of  the  lungs  and  digestive  sys- 
tem. It  has  long  been  known  that  the  im- 
portant thing  in  fighting  tuberculosis  is  to 
discover  it  early.  Tuberculosis  can  ad- 
vance to  a  dangerous  stage  before  it  gives 
physical  signs  by  which  physicians  nave 
been  accustomed  to  recognize  it: 

"The  X-ray  exposes  incipient  consump- 
tion and  shows  the  place  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  By  introducing  into  the  alimen- 
tary tract  some  substance  opaque  to  the 
X-ray,  such  as  bismuth,  the  physician 
can  throw  on  the  fluoroscopic  screen  a 
sort  of  moving  picture  of  the  digestive 
process  and   detect  any   obstructions  or 


abnormalities.  Among  the  first  experi- 
ments with  this  method  of  examination 
was  the  work  of  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon; 
and  Dodd  was  his  coadjutor.  He  was 
first  mate  on  many  ships  that  tried  un- 
charted waters. 

"The  list  of  di.=eases,  the  presence  and 
extent  of  which  are  betrayed  or  confirmed 
by  the  X-ray  would  fill  pages  and  would 
include  most  of  the  enemies  to  human 
health.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned 


many  forms  of  tuberculosis,  occult  ab- 
scesses whose  ramifying  consequences 
physicians  were  once  unable  to  refer  to 
their  source,  tumors,  cancers,  kidney 
stones,  gastric  ulcers,  diseases  of  the 
heart." 

In  addition  to  their  use  in  exploring  and 
illuminating  the  body.  X-rays  have  a 
curative  value.  They  destroy  or  check 
the  growth  of  morbid  tissue,  such  as 
tumors  or  cancers.  This  use  of  the  ray, 
still  rapidly  developing,  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  its  rnost  important  services. 

Dodd  himself  was  rather  skeptical,  or 
inclined  to  suspend  judgrnent  (for  skeptic- 
isrn  is  not  the  word  for  his  cool  reserve  of 
opinion,  his  combination  of  tempered 
accuracy  and  daring);  in  his  own  case  he 
dismissed  deep  X-ray  therapy  as  of  such 


doubtful  value  as  to  be  not  worth  trying. 
But  he  was  tireless  in  trying  it  on  other 
patients. 

The  X-ray  not  only  destroys  malignant 
tissues  but  with  blind  impartiality  breaks 
down  healthy  tissue  and  so  induces  can- 
cerous growth.  The  first  radiographers 
learned  this  by  cruel  experience.  Many 
were  hurt  and  some  were  killed  by  the 
unknown  power  which  they  were  studying 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  They  paid  the 
price  of  ignorance  and  with  their  sufferings 
bought  the  knowledge  which  has  madejtiie 
X-ray  safe  for  patients  and  opej^itSilc 
The  story  of  these  men  and  theif^ca-k  is  a- 
splendid  instance  of  human  iiftelligence 
converting  to  human  service  nateral  forces 
which  if  misunderstood  and  | 
run  wild  are  charged  with  dang( 
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A  Pullman  Service  for  the  Sea 

Adoption  of  the  Gyroscope  Principles  Makes  Possible  a  Non-rolling  Ship — "Stabilized"  Ship  Will 

Be  Practically  Self-Steering,  Regardless  of  Weather. 


""pHE  rolling  of  ships  that  has   made 
-»■  ocean    travel     such   a   nightmare   to 
many  people  bids  fair  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Elmer  A.  Sperry  writing  in  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review  tells  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  gyroscopic  principle  that 
has  proven  satisfactory  and  that  will 
doubtless  be  largely  used  in  the  near 
future  on  ocean-going  vessels  to  the  added 
comfort  of  passengers,  as  well  as  to  a  very 
material  saving  in  operating  costs. 

"Now  that  it  has  been  adequatdy  de- 
monstrated in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
important  installations  that  a  ship  can  be 
guaranteed  against  all  rolling,  a  great 
forward  step  is  possible  and  a  new  era 
opened  up  for  the  American  passenger- 
carrying  service.  The  traveling  American 
deman(fc  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
comfort,  and  shipping  interests  will  not  be 
slow  to  meet  this  demand  by  the  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  equipment  cast 
strictly  on  American  lines. 

"We  shall  have  at  no  distant  date  the 
service  de  luxe  on  the  Atlantic  and  probably 
also  on  the  Pacific,  or,  in  American 
travel-lore,  the  'Pullman  Service  of  the 
Sea.'  Plans  are  already  in  progress  for  an 
extensive  adoption  of  the  new  principle, 
so  that  the  benefits  and  economics  result- 
ing from  a  ship  guaranteed  against  roll 
will  be  available  to  the  traveling  public. 
This  great  forward  step  has  been  made 
possible  by  work  going  steadily  on  here 
in  America  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

"In  all  previous  attempts  to  prevent 
rolling,  the  equipment  has  operated  on  the 
passive  principle,  depending  on  a  certain 
amount  of  roll  for  the  stabilizing  moments; 


and  the  amount  by  which  the  roll  has  been 
reduced  has  never  been  satisfactory. 

"The  active  gyro-stabilizer  solves  the 
problem  and  works  entirely  independently 
of  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  stabilizer 
thus  acts  as  a  simple  preventive  of  rolling, 
holding  the  ship  most  satisfactorily  upon 
an  even  keel,  apparently  without  effort." 

After  outlining  the  various  efforts  to 
establish  this  principle  in  practice  since 
1880,  the  lack  of  success  being  due  generally 
to  the  weight  of  all  the  contrivances 
adopted,  Mr.  Sperry  continues: 

"With  the  gyroscopic  stabilizer  equip- 
ment on  board,  we  have  the  unique  situa- 
tion of  being  able  instantly  to  throw  it  on 
or  off,  in  action  or  out,  at  will,  by  stopping 
its  slow  precessional  movements,  so  that 
we  can  observe  exactly  what  happens 
under  the  two  conditions  and  repeat  each 
condition  as  often  as  we  choose  and  hold 
each  under  complete  observation  as  long 
as  we  choose,  under  any  given  sea  or 
weather  condition.  And  just  such  tests  as 
these  have  been  repeatedly  made  and 
studies  pursued  until  they  are  well  known 
and  understood.  Thus  the  presence  of  the 
stabilizer  on  the  ship  reduces  and  holds  to  a 
very  low  value  the  stresses  and  strains 
which  in  the  case  of  an  unstabilized  ship 
in  storms  often  rise  to  high  and  dangerous 
magnitudes.  Many  thousands  of  feet  of 
record  have  been  made  and  studied. 

"Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  groan- 
ings,  creakings,  and  weird  noises  that  are 
always  present  in  heavily  laboring  or 
rolling  ships.  These  illustrate  the  stresses 
and  strains  to  which  she  is  being  sub- 
jected. Imagine  the  sensation  when  the 
stabilizer  is  thrown  into  action  and  these 
sounds  cease  forthwith,  positively  demon- 
strating   that    the    heavy    stresses    have 
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Hardinc  in  Brooklyn 
Bat  the  World  Motw  On. 
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vanished.  The  stabilizer  thus  becomes 
one  of  the  greatest  safety  devices  yet 
invented,  imparting  absohite  security  to 
the  great  hull  and  structure  of  the  ship 
and  materially  prolonging  its  life.  All 
of  this,  of  course,  is  wholly  outside  of  the 
consideration  of  comfort,  which  is  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  for  the  installation  on 
passenger-ships. 

"Ev«i  some  excellent  authorities,  be- 
fore actually  having  the  unique  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  experience  of  being 
aboard  a  stabilized  ship,  have  confused  a 
stabilized  ship  with  a  dock,  expecting  the 
waves  to  pound  the  ship  when  stabilized, 
and  it  is  with  great  surprise  and  satis- 
faction that  they  have  repeatedly  dis- 
covered just  the  reverse  to  be  true.  A 
stabilized  ship  invariably  rides  the  sea, 
gradually  rising  and  falling  with  the  sea 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  gentleness. 
The  masts  quickly  come  to  the  vertical, 
and  all  pounding  and  splashing  disappear 
as  soon  as  stabilizing  sets  in. 

"Other  facts  have  been  learned  from  the 
performance  of  the  stabilizer  in  heavy 
weather.  It  is  found  actually  to  con- 
tribute a  number  of  definite  economies  in 
the  operation  of  the  ship.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  undertaken  to  pilot  a  heavily 
rolling  ship  and  to  hold  her  to  course  has 
realized  the  enormous  amount  of  'helm' 
that  is  constantly  required,  and  the  result- 
ing very  sinuous  course  that  the  ship 
takes  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  the  helms- 
mian  can  make  under  these  conditions. 

"A  stabilized  ship  is  practically  self- 
steering.  This  comes  as  a  sort  of  by- 
product of  stabilization,  the  stabilized 
ship  requiring  practically  no  helm,  re- 
gardless of  weather. 

"But  there  is  still  a  greater  source  of 
power  waste  in  rolling  ships.  As  the  hull 
constantly  oscillates  back  and  forth,  its 
form-lines  encounter  and  constantly  dis- 
place laterally,  with  extra  friction  of  im- 
pact, hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
tons  of  water,  and  this  persists,  going  for- 
ward with  every  roll.  Modem  experi- 
ments and  resulting  calculations  indicate 
that  these  losses  are  much  higher  than 
have  been  supposed.  For  a  16,000-ton 
vessel  at  eighteen  knots — away  inside  the 
maximum  roll— this  loss  may  easily  reach 
from  1,000  to  1,200  horse-power,  and  this 
power  is  absolutely  dissipated  and  wasted. 

"Let  us  examine  what  this  means  in 
dollars.  Suppose  the  operating  expense 
per  twenty-four  hours  to  be  $6,000.  The 
extra  expense — that  is,  the  expense  over 
and  above  the  average — in  the  stormy 
months  amounts  to  not  far  from  $100,000. 
This,  taken  with  the  amount  saved  through 
elimination  of  bilge  keel  losses,  develops 
an  earning  capacity  of  the  stabilizar  of  not 
far  from  100  per  cent,  per  annum.  All  of 
this  is  over  and  above  the  many  other  im- 
portant gains,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
resulting  from  the  stabilizer  installation. 

"The  stabilizer  achieves  another  econ- 
omy of  very  great  agniflcance  to  both  the 
operator  and  the  passengers  of  fast 
ships.  This  is  the  practical  avoidance  of 
the  necessity  for  slowing  down  ships  in 
stormy  weather  or  when  heavy  seas  pre- 
vail, the  ships  being  able  to  make  practical- 
ly the  same  time  under  storm  conditions. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
and  is  a  result  so  startling  that,  when 
first  experienced,  it  has  often  been  claimed 
as  an  original  discovery  by  the  skippers  of 
stabilized  ships." 
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Your  French  Ivory  Brush — 

Has  It  Maintained  Its  Shape  7 

A  French  Ivory  Brush  should  be  carefully  chosen.  For  upon  the 
quality  of  its  bristles  depends  its  satisfactory  service. 

Keystone  Brushes  are  made  by  skilled  Canadian  workers.  The  finest  French 
Ivory  is  employed,  exquisitely  finished,  and  filled  with  stiff,  glossy,  pure  white 
bristles.     Every  brush  is  guaranteed.     Look  for  the  name  "  Keystone." 

STEVENS-HEPNER  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Port  Elgin,  Ont. 


TRADE 
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French  Ivory  Brushes 
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You  Require  a  Garden 
to  Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

BRUCE'S  SEEDS 

will  do  the  rest. 

They  not  only  grow,  but  also 
produce  the  largest  and  best  crops. 

Free  for  the  asking.  Our  12R-page  cataloc:ue  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Poultry  Supplies,  Garden  Implements, 
etc.,  is  ready.     Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton        -         Ont. 

Established  70  years.  221 


Locating  the  Reason  for  Unrest 

American    Manufacturer    Takes   Dinner   Pail   and   Finds    His 
Mistakes  in  Handling  Labor. 


WHAT  is  behind  the  labor  unrest? 
What  does  labor  want?  What 
solution  can  be  found  to  ease  the  strain 
between  labor  and  capital?  To  find  the 
answers  to  these  burning  questions,  a 
young  American,  named  Whiting  Williams, 
who  holds  the  post  of  director  of  personnel 
for  a  large  steel  company  and  has  super- 
vision over  3,500  men,  decided  that  he 
would  go  out  as  a  workingman  and  learn 
the  truth  for  himself.  So  he  put  on  over- 
alls, took  a  dinner  pail,  left  behind  every- 
thing but  the  sum  of  $25.00  and  went  out 
looking  for  a  job. 

What  he  learned  is  being  told  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Collier's. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  he  has  found 
many  faults  in  the  way  in  which  the  work- 
ingman is  treated.  In  his  first  article 
he  shows  how  unsteady  is  the  employment 
of  the  unskilled  laborer,  how  hard  it  is 
for  him  to  get  new  jobs,  how  harshly  he  is 
handled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  em- 
ployers of  labor  read  these  articles.  They 
will  get  some  plain  truths  on  the  way  to 
head  off  unrest  and  Bolshevism.  Mr. 
Williams  writes,  in  part: 

I  was  ordered  out  into  the  crowd  of 
fifty  or  sixty  negroes,  Greeks,  Slavs, 
and  others,  who  were  standing  huddled 
by  a  policeman  up  against  the  fence, 
with  all  their  heads  in  one  direction, 
until  the  employment  man  should  come 
out  and  look  them  over. 

Hiring  hours  were  mostly  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  five  at  night.  Between 
those  hours  there  was  little  to  do  except 
take  a  chance  that  some  other  plant 
might  break  its  rule  of  hiring  at  the 
same  two  hours.  To  be  at  one  gate, 
of  course,  means  losing  the  whole  morn- 
ing's chances  at  all  other  gates,  for  no 
clerk  will  tell  you  which  plant  is  likely 
to  offer  the  best  chances. 

There  was  one  young  Hebrew  boy 
of  dapper  clothes  with  whom  I  got  chum- 
my. He  had  been  laid  oil  a  crane  in  a 
mill  and  was  waiting  every  morning  and 
every  evening  with  the  big  crowd  at  the 
gate.  Apparently  he  had  the  makings  of  a 
good  worker,  and  was  fairly  well  educated. 
But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  with  another 
month  of  idleness  his  morale  would  be  so 
broken  that  he  would  be  a  good-for- 
nothing,  whether  on  the  job  or  off.  I 
spent  enough  time  with  those  mobs  to 
sympathize  with  him  considerably  when 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  oath:  "But 
I'm  durned  sure  of  one  thing:  you  won't 
catch  me  workin'  myself  to  death  when 
I  do  get  in  there!" 

We  tried  another  plant.  After  a  long 
walk  to  it,  all  we  got  was  "All  hirin' 
at  four.  Be  here  then."  He  was  un- 
willing to  lose  his  chance  at  the  five 
o'clock  place,  so  he  did  not  appear  at 
four.  But  neither  did  the  employment 
clerk.  And  the  plant  policeman  showed 
very  plainly  that  he  thought  I  was  a  liar 
when  I  assured  him  I  had  been  instructed 
to  report  there  at  that  hour. 

Well,  I  tried  another  steel  mill.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  big  plant 
looked  clean,  with  grass  in  evidence, 
safety  appeals  in  all  places,  dinkies  busy, 
and  staclis  smoking  enough  to  indicate 
that  business  was  keeping  probably  as 
many  as  two  thousand  men  busy. 

The  face  of  the  man  who  had  his  feet 
on  the  desk  in  the  gate  shanty  had  all 
the  marks  of  the  plant  policeman,  though 
he  wore  no  uniform.  It  was  small,  but 
florid  and  stern,  and  pierced  by  two  small 
steel-blue  eyes,  and  topped  by  a  heavy 
shock  of  steel-gra-y  hair.  I  asked  him 
about  the  chances  "for  a  man's  gettin'  on 
hereto-day." 

"Nothin'  doin',"  he  vouchsafed  with- 
out looking  up  from  his  paper.  His 
voice  was  steel-gray  if  ever  I  heard  one. 

"Well,  what  about  Monday?  Any 
chances  then,  sir?" 

"Can't  say."  Sound  of  steel-gray  filings 
and  business  of  reading  the  paper. 

"Well,  is  the  plant  running  pretty 
full?"  This  is  an  effort  to  see  if  he 
was  just  absorbed  in  a  news  item,  and 


would    be    a    human    being    again    when 
he  finished  reading  it. 

"Guess  so."  Still  in  the  midst  of  the 
item,  and  still  less  human  than  a  nice, 
warm,  orange-red  steel  ingot. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
away.  I  was  afraid  of  being  arrested 
or  at  least  bawled  out  if  I  stood  and 
looked  at  him  while  trying  to  think 
of  what  to  say  next.  I  wanted  to  con- 
vey to  him  the  impression  that  a  jol) 
was  of  some  interest  to  me.  From  a 
safe  distance  I  called  back: 

"Have  you  got  an  employment  de- 
partment here?" 

"'S  all  there  is,"  he  spat  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

How  can  such  a  man  realize  the  enor- 
mous seriousness  of  a  job  to  the  man 
who  asks  for  it?  How  can  any  company 
which  believes  in  safety  first  for  its  men  be 
so  careless  of  the  safety  of  itself  and  of  the 
industrial  regime?  For  such  a  creature 
makes  a  real  man  want  to  enroll  with  the 
upsetters  of  the  system  which  puts  him 
there,  with  his  feet  on  the  table! 

It  is  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
either  in  material  property  or  in  that 
intangible  but  indispensable  property 
called  self-respect  who  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  with  an  entirely  new 
and  different  kind  of  society.  I  am 
very  certain  that  those  men  who,  day 
after  day,  lose  more  and  more  of  their 
self-respect  and  their  hopes  by  failing 
each  morning  at  seven  and  each  eve- 
ning at  five  to  guess  the  right  plant 
gate  come  closer  to  being  Bolshevists 
than  any  others  not  yet  on  the  society's 
rolls.  How  many  of  those  already  on 
the  rolls  are  there  because  of  their  days 
of  unsuccessful  waiting  and  unsuccess- 
ful guessing?  Certainly  the  secretary 
of  one  Bolshevik  meeting  that  I  attended 
knew  the  connection  between  jobless- 
ness and  revolution. 

"Comrades,  listen!"  he  appealed.  "Thou- 
sands of  men  are  now  out  of  work.  Now, 
quick,  before  they  get  jobs,  is  the  time  for 
us  and  our  gospel!  You  fill  out  those 
blanks  with  your  name  and  address,  and 
we'll  do  the  rest." 

To  anyone  who  has  looked  bumland 
in  its  evil-smelling  face  for  even  a  short 
time,  or  has  heard  its  habitants  or  near- 
habitants  curse  the  powers  that  let  them 
become  such,  the  easiest  way  to  descrilje 
the  difference  between  order  and  dis- 
order, happiness  and  hopelessness,  de- 
mocracy and  Bolshevism,  is  to  call  it  the 
difference  between  the  Employed  and  the 
Unemployed. 

The  queer  part  of  it,  too,  is  that  thou- 
sands of  men  may  mill  around  in  a  dis- 
trict like  cattle  in  distress,  day  after 
day,  "not  becuz  they  aint  no  jobs,  but 
becuz  they  aint  no  way  for  a  feller  to 
tell  where  the  jobs  that  is  is." 

A  Government  employment  office  that 
does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
employers  as  a  group  will  never  have 
the  handling  of  all  the  jobs  "that  is." 
That  was  the  trouble  last  winter.  One 
of  the  worst  things  the  country  can  do 
in  these  restless  days  is  to  give  free  gang- 
way either  to  the  employer  who  wants 
fifty  men  at  his  gate  every  evening  for 
every  five  jobs  he  has  or  to  the  private 
employment  agent  who  must  make  a 
profit  out  of  furnishing  to  hungry  men  the 
jobs  which  mean  the  sustaining  of  their 
lives  and  their  self-respect. 

Locating  and  getting  a  job,  I  repeat, 
is  a  much  more  serious  business  than 
any  salaried  person  can  find  it  easy  to 
imagine,  even  in  such  days  as  these,^ 
when  the  country  as  a  whole  has  a  short- 
age of  men.  Next  to  locating  and  get- 
ting a  job,  the  most  serious  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  worker  in  general  and 
the  unskilled  day  worker  in  particular 
is  to  hold  it;  to  hold  it  for  all  the  days  he 
wants  or  needs  it. 

One  very  simple  way  of  helping  to 
make  your  job  last  as  many  days  as 
possible  is  to  do  your  b&st  to  string  it 
out.  Almost  any  quitting  time  in  the 
unskilled  lines  may  bring  the  word 
which  pushes  you  once  more  on  to  the 
circuit  of  the  gates: 

"Here  y'are,  Joe.  This'U  get  you 
your  time;  you.  needn't  come  around 
in  the  morning..'" 
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JOHNSON'S 

Paste  -^ Liquid  -- Powdered 

PREPARED^ 


FOR  LIN  OLE 


THE  easy  practical  way  to 
polish  and  preserve  finished 
surfaces  is  with  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  and  a  cloth. 
You  don't  need  brushes,  sprays 
or  mops  of  any  kind. 

Johnson's  I^r(^i)ai'e(l  Wax  [xjlishes 
perfectly  over  any  linish  -  \arnish, 
shellac  or  oil.  It  forms  a  thin,  prolert- 
ing  coat  over  the  \arnish.  similar  to 
the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  over  a  desk,  table  or  dresser  to{.i. 

L'nusual  care  and  skill  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Johnson  Products 
as  all  of  our  employees  have,  for 
several  years,  been  our 
share  in  the  profits  of  tht 


FOR  TABLES 


IX  imparts  a 
beautiful,  artistic  lustreof  great  beauty 
and  durability.  It  gi\es  a  hard,  dry, 
velvety  polish  which  will  not  collect 
dust  or  show  hnger  prints.  It  cleans 
and  pre.ser\  es  the  varnish  prevents 
checking  and   cracking. 

Johnson's  Prepared    Wax  Paste  is 

the  proper  polish  for  tioors  of  all  kinds 
wood,  tile,  marble,  composition  and 
inoleum. 

I  se  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid 

lor    polishing    your    furniture,    leather 
goods,     woodwork    and     aniomobilcs 
If     poll   '.        instantly    witl 
little  rubi 


dealer     has     "JOHNSON'S 

S.  ('.  .lOHNSON  &  .SON,  Racine,  Wisconsin,   I  .  S.  \. 
KsiabllshotI  .<8  Yeur* 


.1     snb'^niiiu' 
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-Review  of  Reviews  Section 


"Cascarets"  act  on  Liver  and  Bowels  without  Griping  or  Sickening  you — 
So  Convenient!  You  wake  up  with  your  Head  Clear,  Complexion  Rosy, 
Breath  and  Stomach  Sweet — No  Biliousness,   Headache  or  Upset  Stomach. 


ADVERTISING  PAYS 

THE  READER 

"It  pays  to  advertise."  And  advertising  pays  not  only 
the  advertiser  and  publisher,  but  pays  you  too.  It 
keeps  you  informed  about  the  things  you  need  in  order 
to  live  a  profitable,  happy  and  useful  life  in  this  age  of 
progress. 


Farming  in  an  Inferno 

The  Most  Curious  Farm  in  the  World — Where  the  Temperature 

Reaches  i6o  Degrees. 


pROBABLY  the  most  curious'farm'in  the 
*  world  is  that  of  Furnace  Creek  Ranch 
in  the  heart  of  Death  Valley,  Colorado,  a 
locality  that  has  well  earned  its  given 
name  by  reason  of  the  many  bitter  trage- 
dies that  have  marked  its  history.  John 
Edwin  Hogg,  writing  in  Popular  Mechanics, 
tells  of  the  interesting  experiment: 

Death  Valley — the  most  horrible  desert 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  source  of  weird 
mysteries  and  innumerable  tragedies, 
where  the  temperature  soars  as  high  as 
160  deg.,  and  above  whose  shimmering 
wastes  dance  shifting  mirages  of  green 
fields  and  cool  streams  that  lead  thirst- 
tortured  souls  to  their  doom — has  yielded 
to  the  hands  of  man  to  make  a  garden 
therein.  This  miracle — often  mistaken 
for  a  mirage — has  been  brought  about  by 
a  commercial  corporation  as  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  securing  a  source  of  food 
supply  convenient  to  its  borax  mines  in  the 
Funeral  Mountains,  18  miles  away. 

Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  as  the  Death  Val- 
ley farm  is  known,  enjoys  many  distinc- 
tions. Its  65  acres  of  cultivated  land 
constitutes  the  most  isolated  farm  in  the 
world,  producing  food  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  inferno,  where  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure  are  almost  beyond 
the  limits  of  plant  and  animal  endurance. 
It  is  situated  178  ft.  below  sea  level  on  the 
floor  of  the  greatest  depression  on  the 
face  of  the  Western  hemisohere,  within 
pistol  shot  of,  and  only  about  100  ft. 
higher  than  the  greatest  depth  of  Death 
Valley,  which  is  the  very  bottom  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  peculiar 
location,  the  ranch  is  within  the  shadow 
of  Mt.  Whitney,  whose  eternal  snows 
tower  into  the  heavens  to  a  height  of 
nearly  three  miles,  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  the  continental  limits  of  the  nation. 

Furthermore,  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  is 
probably  the  only  farm  in  the  world 
where  weeds  are  unknown.  As  it  is  en- 
tirely artificial  and  surrounded  by  a  desert 
barrier,  the.  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  have 
had  no  way  of  getting  there,  and  unless 
they  be  imported  by  man,  the  ranch  will 
undoubtedly  always  remain  free  from 
them. 

Obviously  the  introduction  of  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  was  the  prime  requisite 
to  make  the  ranch  possible.  This  is  ob- 
tained from  two  large  springs  far  back 
in  the  Funeral  Mountains,  which  pour 
their  streams  upon  the  burned-out  Death 
Valley  soil  through  two  great  aqueducts, 
one  of  steel  and  one  of  masonry.  Part 
of  the  water  is  diverted  along  the  route 
to  freshen  a  heavy  growth  of  willows 
planted  to  give  shade  to  the  watercourse. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  the  loss  of  water  from 
evaporation  is  very  great,  and  in  summer 
the  water  emerges  from  the  aqueduct  at 
temperatures  up  to  110  deg.  Men  and  live- 
stock, of  course,  cannot  drink  it  so  hot. 
Cooling  is  therefore  effected  by  means 
of  large  evaporation  "ollas,"  and  the 
drinking  water  is  quickly  reduced  to  70  deg. 
in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  humidity  of  Death  Valley's  atmos- 
phere varies  like  that  of  other  places,  but 
according  to  analysis  made  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  its  air  is  the 
driest  known.  Its  average  moisture  con- 
tent is  less  than  .01  per  cent.  Water  thus 
becomes  as  volatile  as  gasoline  and  evapo- 
ration cooling  is  accomplished  with  g:reat 
rapidity.  It  is  this  speedy  evaporation 
that  has  largely  made  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch  possible.  The  ranch  is  primarily 
a  hay  farm,  the  principal  crop  being  al- 
falfa, which  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs. 
After  being  dressed,  the  meat  is  sent  to 
the  mining  camps.  The  live-stock  could 
not  live  through  the  scorching  summer  if 
it  were  not  for  the  cooling  influence  of 
shower  baths  with  which  their  corrals  are 
equipped.  The  cattle,  horses,  and  mules 
are  further  protected  from  the  blistering 
winds  by  having  the  sides  of  their  pens 
covered  with  sheet  metal.  The  hogs  have 
an  irrigation-ditch  wallow  in  the  shade  of 
some  Cottonwood  trees,  and  when  the  hot 
weather  sweeps  the  valley,  about  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  of  them  above  the  surface  is 
their  snouts.  Even  _  the  hens,  whose 
aversion  to  bathing  is  proverbial,  have 
little  hesitancy  about  entering  the  poultry- 
yard  to  be   "hosed  off."  All  manner  of 


vegetables  grow  well  in  the  irrigated  soil, 
but  are  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent 
because  of  the  petty-thieving  instinct- 
of  the  Indians.  Watermelons  and  cante 
loupes  attain  large  size  and  excellent 
quality. 

White  men  cannot  live  long  in  the 
withering  heat.  Consequently  all  the 
work  about  the  ranch  is  done  by  Indians 
of  the  Piute  and  Shoshone  tribes  under 
the  direction  of  an  educated  foreman. 
The  average  life  of  a  white  man  in  Death 
Valley  is  very  short.  Three  white  fore- 
men employed  on  the  ranch  lasted  two 
summers  each,  and  perished  during  the 
third.  Two  others  went  insane,  and 
attempted  to  flee  out  of  the  valley  on  foot. 
Neither  of  them  lived  to  get  out  of  the 
maze  of  Funeral  Mountain  canons.  The 
present  foreman  has  survived  seven 
summers,  and  is  soon  entering  upon  his 
eighth.  He  attributes  his  ability  to 
resist  the  heat  to  his  superb  constitution, 
temperate  habits,  and  hygienic  living.  He 
has  attained  a  degree  of  comfort  by  con- 
structing a  large  fan  driven  by  water 
power.  During  the  hottest  days  of  the 
summer  he  makes  his  bed  in  front  of  the 
fan  after  sprinkling  the  floor  and  wetting 
his  blankets. 

Some  favorite  demonstrations  of  Death 
Valley's  heat  are  even  more  interesting 
than  the  Government  figures.  When  the 
writer  made  his  first  trip  into  the  valley 
the  temperature  stood  at  142  deg.  upon 
his  arrival  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch. 
By  way  of  avoiding  another  mound  in 
the  local  cemetery,  he  was  advised  by  the 
ranch  foreman  to  get  into  the  water, 
clothes  and  all.  This  suggestion  was  fol- 
lowed by  rolling  in  an  irrigation  ditch, 
with  only  the  removal  of  watch,  compass, 
and  other  trinkets,  from  the  pockets. 
Thirty  minutes  after  emerging  from  the 
water  every  thread  of  clothing  was  as 
dry  again  as  if  it  had  never  been  wet.  Of 
course,  the  rapid  evaporation  had  mean- 
while had  the  desired  cooling  effect.  The 
ranch  foreman  later  took  two  fresh  eggs 
and  buried  them  in  the  sand  in  the  sun. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  removed  the  eggs, 
cracked  the  shells,  and  handed  over  the 
meats.  They  were  thoroughly  baked,  and 
ready  to  eat.  Fresh  beef  cut  in  strips  and 
hung  in  the  sun  becomes  jerked  meat  in 
a  few  hours.  Alfalfa  cut  in  the  field  be- 
comes cured  hay  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  vegetables,  even  including  potatoes, 
shrivel  up  and  become  bulletlike  if  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  heat  for  a  single  after- 
noon. The  hens  sit  on  their  eggs,  not  to 
incubate  them,  but  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  prevent  their  being  cooked. 
The  birds,  of  course,  nest  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  even  there 
the  eggs  are  ruined  if  a  hen  deserts  her 
nest  for  more  than  about  two  hours. 

The  Stygian  temperature  of  Death 
Valley  lasts  for  about  five  months  of  the 
year,  usually  from  the  first  of  May  until 
October;  the  other  months  are  cool  and 
pleasant.  Rain  is  virtually  unknown. 
Consequently  the  irrigation  of  Furnace 
Creek  Ranch  is  continuous. 

There  are  marvellous  scenic  attractions 
for  travellers  in  Death  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  mountain  country,  but  here- 
tofore few  tourists  have  looked  upon  its 
wonders  because  of  the  hazards  and 
hardships  of  making  the  journey.  The 
possibilities  of  the  district  for  tourist  ex- 
ploitation have  been  recognized  by  the 
railroads  and  the  owners  of  the  borax 
mines,  with  the  result  that  a  definite  plan 
is  about  to  be  launched  by  which  this 
wild,  picturesque  region  is  to  be  thrown 
open  to  travellers.  This  calls  fur  an  im- 
proved passenger  and  guide  service  into 
the  valley  from  one  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal main  lines,  and  the  erection  of  a  first- 
class  tourist  hotel  at  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch.  With  this  plan  in  operation,  and 
backed  by  an  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign. Death  Valley  with  its  weird  andi 
fantastic  mirages,  its  snow-clad  back- 
grounds, and  its  marvellous  rainbow 
colorings,  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  scenic  wonders  of  the  nation.  The 
maintenance  of  Furnace  Creek  Ranch, 
and  the  success  of  its  cultivation,  has 
been  largely  experimental  work,  leading 
up  to  the  bigger  and  broader  project  that 
is  outlined  for  the  future. 
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BEWARE  OF  THE  LITTLE  FLAWS 
THAT  MAKE  ONE  HOMELY 

It  is  so  easy  to  let  your  skin  acquire  bad  traits 

A   little  roughness,  a  little  shine,  a  little  cloudiness   of  skin,  and  one's  looks 
are  gone!     It  is  so  easy,   too,   to  let  your  skin  acquire  these  little  flaws  unless 

you  know  just  how  to  avoid  them. 


SKIN  specialists  say  that  one  can  protect  tiie 
skin  from  chapping  and  roughening  by 
^plying  a  softening,  soothing  cream  al- 
ways before  venturing  out.  Never  omit  this. 
One  little  slip,  and  your  skin  has  had  its  first 
dangerous  lesson  on  how  to  grow  rough! 

Of  course  you  can't  apply  a  cold  cream 
before  going  out.  It  makes  your  face  too  oily. 
Lightly  touch  your  face  and  hands  with  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.     It  is  made  without  any  oil 


Though  the  wintry  winds  may  blow,  they 
cannot  make  your  akin  roughen  or  chap 
—  they  cannot  blow  the  powder  off  your 
face  when  you  use  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream 

precisely  for  this  daytime  and  evening 
use.  This  leaves  your  face  smooth  and 
protects  it  from  the  weather.  It  will 
not  reappear  in  a  shine.  Do  this  every 
time  you  go  out.  Your  skin  will  not 
chap  or  get  the  least  bit  roughened  all 
winter  long.  Regardless  of  the  weather, 
it  will  become  more  and  more  exquisite 
in  texture. 

r\OES  the  powder   keep    coming    off 
your  face,  leaving  you  all  shiny  and 
embarra.ssed  ? 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


POiVD'8  EXTWAOT  OO.,  1«N  Brock  Are,  Toronto, 
Can&'la. 
rieas*»  semt  mp,  frre,  the  itenw  ch*ckM: 

r   1  A  lr«!  sample  of  Pond'n  VanJuhlng  Oraui 
[  1  A  free  sample  of  Pood's  Cokl  Ctmb 
Instfa'l    of    thf    free   samvles.    I    desire    th*    Ufger 
samples  checked   below,   for   whi<ih   I    enclose   the  r*'- 
qiiire<I  amount: 

f  1  A  tc  sample  of  Pond's  Vanliihing  Cream 
f   1  A  Gc  sample  (it  Pond'a  Oeld  Cream 

Name 

St,r.-ct 

Qify  Prorlnce 


Perhaps  you  are  expecting  too  much  of  it. 
Really,  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault  if  you  put 
the  powder  directly  on  the  skin  and  expect  it 
to  stay  of  its  own  accord.    The  finest  of  powders 
needs  a  base  to  hold  it,  and  to  keep  it  smooth. 

Before  you  powder,  take  a  bit  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  and  rub  it  lightly  into  the 
skin.  At  once  it  disappears,  leaving  your  skin 
softened.  Now  powder  as  usual  and  don't  think 
of  it  again.  The  powder  will  stay  on  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  ever  before.  There  is 
not  a  bit  of  oil  in  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream, 
so  it  cannot  reappear  in  a  miserable  glisten. 

Besides  making  the  powder  stay  on,  this 
vanishing  cream  powder-base  protects  your 
skin.     It  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  it. 

VyHEN  your  face  is  tense  from  a  long,  hard 
day,  yet  you  want  to  "look  beautiful,"  re- 
member that  the  cool,  fragrant  touch  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  smoothed  over  the  face  and 
neck  will  instantly  bring  it  ne\v  freshnesis.  Do 
this  before  you  go  to  a  dance.  All  the  tell-tale 
weariness  around  eyes  and  mouth  will  vanish. 
Your  skin  will  gain  a  new  transparency. 

gEWARE  of  allowing  your  skin  to  cloud  up 
and  lose  its  clearness.  When  this  happens, 
it  is  because  minute  particles  of  dust  have 
worked  their  way  too  deep  into  the  pores  to  be 
removed  by  ordinary  bathing.  Really,  it  means 
that  you  have  been  allowing  your  skin  to  go 


One  Httle  heAUme 
duty  that  you  ntiMf 
i  i  not  forget  tf  V*" 
core  about  a  <A9ar 
complexion  U  the 
cleansing  wMk 
Pond's    Cola   Orfom 


PON  D'S 

Cold  Cream  (£r^ 
^amshina  Cream 

One  without  any  oil,  and  one  with  an  oil  base 


Whenever    you    want    to    look 

especially  lovely,  even  th<iugh 

you    are    tired,   you    can   gite 

your    complexion    new    freshness    at    a 

moment's     notice.      Pond's     Vanishing 

Cream    is    famous    for    the    eleventh- 
hour  freshening  it   brings  your  skin 

only  half  oleanaed !  It  takes  a  cold  cream  with 
a  good  oil  hast)  to  remove  this  deeply  lodged 
dust. 

Before  you  go  to  bed  and  whenever  you  have 
been  especially  exposed  to  du^,  rub  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Then 
wipe  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  You  will  say, 
"How  could  so  much  dust  have  gotten  into  my 
pores  I"  Do  this  regularly  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  clear,  fresh  skin. 

Why   there  are   two  kinds  of  cream — one 
without  an  oil  base  and  one  with  it 

Every  skin  needs  two  creams.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  cream  which  you  use  for  daytime  and 
evening  is  specially  made  without  oil,  so  that 
it  cannot  reappear  in  a  sliine.  This  is  Pond's 
Vanishiififf  Cream.  It  has  no  oil  and  cannot 
make  your  face  shiny  even  for  a  moment.  It 
is  based  on  an  ingredient  which  is  prescribed 
by  world  famous  physicians  for  tts  softening 
effect.  Use  it  for  protection  from  cold,  for  a 
powder  foundation,  for  freshening  the  akin  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

But  for  cleansing  the  skin  and  for  massage 
it  is  the  croam  with  an  oil  base  which  you  need 
— Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Its  formula  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  to  supply  just  the  amount 
of  oil  required  to  cleanse  most  thoroughly  and 
.just  the  smoothness  needed  to  make  it  work 
well  into  the  ,skin.  Use  it  nightly  })eforG  re- 
tiring, and  wlienover  you  have  hccn  exposed 
to  du.st  and  dirt. 

Neither  cream  will  (Mic(uir:i!j,(.'  Ilir  urowtli  of 
hair  on   the  face. 

When  you  go  down  town,  stop  at  the  drug 
store  or  at  any  department  store  and  buy  a  jar 
or  a  tiibe  of  each  cream.  You  need  never  again 
frrir  the  little  flaws  that  ruin  one's  nppenrnnrn 
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GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER 


LIMITED 


Head  Offices  &  Factory,  Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  all  leading  cities  in  the  Dominion 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


lo  cents  per  word  per  month 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  space  ten  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
one  month  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the   month. 


QHORTHAND    ^    EARN     BIG     MONEY. 
Learn    by   mail.      Rapid    course.      Small 
«>st.     Write  for  free  lesson.     Sharwell  Ex- 
pert School,  Nutley.  N.J.  (EITF) 


CHAWNEE,    OKLAHOMA,    A    GROWING 
city,  centre  of  a  great  farming  country. 
Write    for    information.       Board    of    Com- 
merce,  Shawnee,    Oklahoma. 

DO  YOU  MISS  IMPORTANT  NEWS? 
i\JiTE  READ  THE  NBWSPAPETRS  OF 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a 
business.  We  can  supply  you  with  valu- 
able news  on  any  subject  whether  you  are 
interested  as  a  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
retailer,  advertiser,  editor,  fanner,  or  poli- 
tician. We  send  you  these  original  clip- 
pings which  keep  you  posted  on  current 
events,  changes  in  business,  prices,  con- 
struction news  or  any  special  information 
you  -wish  us  to  gather.  This  service  costs 
little  and  is  valuable  to  any  business. 
Write  for  prices  and  name  your  subject. 
Canadian  Press  Clipping  Service.  143-1.53 
University    Ave.,   Toronto. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


'Diamond  Dyes"  Make   Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a  new, 
rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric,  whether  wool, 
silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods  —  dresses, 
blouses,  stockings,  skirts,  children's  coats,  draper- 
ies— everything  I 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer  show  you 
"Diamond    Dye"    Color  Card. 

Wells    and    Richardson    Co.,    Limited.    Montreal, 
Canada,   and   Bnrlington,   Vt. 


— Review    of   Reviews   Section 

The  Land  of 

Model  Husbands 

Injonii'ifioii     Hcganh  ng     tin-     Mm- 

xhall  Islands 
TT  has  grown  to  be  almost  an  accepted 
•*■  fact  that  among  primitive  people, 
woman  is  the  chattel  and  bond-slave  of 
man.  In  the  Marshall  Islands,  that  during 
the  war  passed  from  the  hands  of  Germany 
to  those  of  ;  '.pan,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case  Thomas  J.  McMahon,  F.R.G.S. 
wntmi;  in  the  W'deWorld  Magazine,  tells 
''f  the  customs  of  this  little-known  land, 
where  man  is  the  menial. 

The  Marshall  Islanders,  in  their  customs 
and  characteristics,  are  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  native  peoples  of  the 
South  Pacific.  They  have  long  since  been 
civilized  and  Christianized.  It  will  ap- 
pear somewhat  paradoxical,  but  is  never- 
thele.ss  quite  true,  that  in  the  Marshalls 
the  woman  is  the  ruler,  the  superior  being 
in  every  way.  Quite  contrary  to  the  cus- 
toms of  nearly  all  other  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  here  the  woman  is  not  a  beast  of 
burden,  a  mere  chattel.  She  commands  all 
the  respect  and  gets  all  the  attention;  she 
is  first  in  everything.  In  marriage  the 
man  takes  the  woman's  family  name,  and 
the  inheritance  of  name,  wealth,  and  fame 
are  from  her  side  only.  Before  marriage 
the  woman  decides  upon  the  man  she 
wishes  to  make  her  husband,  but  he  must 
do  the  courting,  as  it  would  not  comport 
with  her  dignity  as  a  woman  to  show  such 
attention  to  any  man.  He  is  made  to 
realize  that  a  very  great  favor  is  being  done 
him  in  being  chosen  for  a  husband.  In  the 
home  life  the  man  cooks  the  food,  washes 
and  feeds  the  baby,  dresses  the  children, 
and  not  only  makes  his  own  clothes,  on 
the  family  sewing-machine,  but  cuts  out 
and  sews  his  wife's  garments  as  well! 
She  condescends  at  times  to  add  the 
braiding  and  other  ornaments,  but  that  is 
all.  The  man  is  never  allowed  to  be  idle; 
it  is  a  sacred  duty  with  him  to  see  that  the 
family  cupboard  is  always  full,  even  if  the 
food  is  only  bread-fruit  and  paw-paw. 
He  tills  the  garden,  sweeps  the  house,  and 
carries  the  parcels.  From  boyhood  to 
grandfatherhood  he  is  punctiliously  re- 
spectful, attentive,  and  affectionate  to  all 
women.  As  a  husband  he  is  unfailingly 
faithful — always  the  lover,  and  remarkable 
for  his  gallantry.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  Marshalls  as  domestic  infelicity,  and 
divorce,  separation,  and  strife  are  quite 
unknown.  The  Marshall  man  will  attend 
to  every  wish  and  want  of  his  spouse  with  a 
courtesy  and  eagerness  which  is  positively 
delightful  to  behold,  and  during  his 
courtship  he  is  constantly  fondling  and 
kissing  his  lady-love  in  public.  A  man 
will  spend  hours  combing  and  arranging 
his  wife's  wonderful  hair — every  Marshall 
woman  has  long,  rich,  glossy  black  hair — 
of  which  she  is  very  vain  and  he  very 
proud. 

When  she  is  dressed  and  ready  for  a 
festival  or  an  outing,  it' is  he  who  puts  the 
finishing  touches,  placing  a  bow  or  a  rib- 
bon to  the  very  best  advantage.  The 
native  canoes — always  called  after  the 
wives  or  sweethearts  of  the  men — have 
raised  over  the  outrigger  portion  a  com- 
plete little  native  hut,  with  a  water-tight 
floor,  so  that  the  women  and  children  may 
take  their  journeys  or  their  outings  in 
comfort.  The  men  sit  out  in  the  open 
canoes,  to  be  covered  by  spray  or  tor- 
mented by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
the  family  the  daughters  are  much  petted, 
for  they  are  the  hope  and  glory  of  the 
family.  The  boys  must  shift  for  them- 
selves as  early  as  possible.  A  family 
composed  entirely  of  boys  is  regarded  as  a 
punishment,  and  to  adjust  this  girls  are 
adopted.  When  a  native  king  has  sons 
and  daughters  the  succession  passes  to  the 
eldest  daughter.  She  may  will  the  suc- 
cession to  a  nephew  if  she  chooses,  but  the 
female  members  of  the  family  must  have 
the  first  rights  and  privileges.  A  woman 
who  succeeds  to  a  throne  makes  the  man 
she  marries  king,  and  gives  him  full  rights 
and  powers.  When  any  discussion  arises 
as  to  inheritance  of  name  or  wealth  the 
female  side  of  families  are  first  consulted, 
and  their  wishes  accepted.  In  short,  it  is 
the  tradition  of  the  race  that  there  shall 
be. an  unceasing  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  woman.  They  are  the 
beings  who  have  all  the  intelligence,  and 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  affluence. 
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MURRAY  KAY 


COMPANY 


UMITED 

^  Spring 

lint/ 
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TORONTO 
CANADA 


Preferred 
Stocks  Paying 

7%  to  8% 

Well  secured  issues  of 
strong  Canadian  Industrial 
Companies  that  help  the 
investor's  income  to  meet 
today's    demands    upon   it. 


Circulars     cocering     four 
such  issua  sent  on  rtqutsl. 


GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Memberi  MonlTCliI  Stock  Eichanfe 
Dealers    in    Canadian    Bond   IsBUes 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  OTTAWA 


Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue  No.  27L 

Every  woman  who  is  in- 
terested in  her  personal  ap- 
pearance and  likes  to  dress 
fashionably  and  well  at 
reasonable  cost  should  write 
for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue 
No.   27L. 

The  best  authentic  new 
styles  in  Suits,  Coats,  Dres- 
ses, Millinery,  Waists,  Foot- 
wear, etc.,  are  pictured,  and 
there  are  pages  devoted  to 
illustrations  and  price  lists 
of  Hosiery,  Lingerie,  Corsets, 
Infants'  Clothing,  etc.,  and 
also  of  clothing  for  men  and 
boys 

We  prepay  charges  to  any 
station  in  Canada  on  goods 
illustrated  in  this  catalogue. 

A  post  card  request  will 
bring  you  a  copy. 

MURRAY-KAY 

COMPANY  LIMITED 

15  to  31  King  Street  East 
Toronto  Canada 


"Bully  Hayes,"  a 

Modern  Pirate 

Stories  of  a  Figure  Who  For  Years 
Terrorized  Eastern  Sem 

\  CENTURY  or  more  ago  many  pic- 
^^  turesque  lawbreakers  roamed  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  stories  of  their  peculiar- 
ities and  their  desperate  deeds  are  still 
read  with  interest.  In  later  years,  the 
developments  of  commerce  have  largely 
swept  them  from  the  seas.  Here  and  there 
however,  in  unfrequented  seas,  the  buc- 
caneer has  remained  almost  to  the  present 
time.  Among  these  the  most  notable 
figure  is  that  of  Bully  Hayes.  Thomas  J. 
McMahon  tells  something  of  his  career 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Wide  World 
Magazine. 

The  Marshalls  are  famous  as  the  trading 
and  hiding-place  of  a  very  notorious  Pacific 
pirate,  the  giant  "Bully  Hayes."  He  was 
a  man  six-foot-six  in  height,  very  hand- 
sdme,  and  of  the  most  engaging  manners,  a 
charming  personality,  who  won  the  admir- 
ation and  love  of  most  of  the  women  that 
he  came  in  contact  with.  But  he  com- 
mitted many  frightful  crimes,  and  was 
chased  for  years  in  Pacific  waters  by  British 
and  American  men-of-war.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  disappearing 
for  long  periods,  turning  up  in  amazing 
disguises,  and  dodging  the  police  of 
Australia,  China,  New  Zealand,  and 
America.  A  man  of  giant  strength,  he 
inspired  fear  in  his  crews,  who  in  every 
case  were  glad  to  leave  his  service,  yet 
never  reported  him  or  his  doings  in  the 
islands,  and  always  admired  his  courage. 

"Bully  Hayes"  was  a  man  of  excellent 
education,  and  in  his  spare  moments  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  study  of  languages. 
This  ability,  and  a  perfect  address,  helped 
him  many  times  to  success  in  most  of  his 
dishonest  deeds.  On  one  occasion,  while 
in  Hong  Kong,  he  heard  of  a  ship  laden 
with  merchandise  for  Melbourne,  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  captain  to  take 
her  to  that  port.  Going  to  the  shippers, 
he  impressed  them  by  his  manner  and  his 
knowledge  of  Australia.  This,  and  some 
stolen  certificates  he  produced,  quite  won 
the  shippers  over,  and  they  decided  that  he 
should  take  the  ship  to  Australia,  while  the 
other  captain  would  receive  the  command 
of  another  vessel.  "Bully  Hayes"  and  the 
ship  disappeared,  and  were  marked  as  lost. 
Within  two  years  the  true  facts  came  to 
light.  He  had  taken  the  ship  to  the  Mar- 
shalls and  sold  her  cargo  to  the  German 
traders,  who — pirates,  in  a  measure,  like 
himself — did  not  ask  any  inconvenient 
questions.  The  ship  was  loaded  up  with 
coco-nut  oil  and  taken  to  San  Francisco, 
where  Hayes  disposed  of  it  at  an  enormous 
profit,  selling  big  lots  for  the  German 
traders  of  the  Marshalls,  who  never  saw 
their  money.  Although  at  that  very  time 
"wanted"  by  the  American  authorities, 
this  clever  rogue  entertained  his  friends  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  most  open  fashion. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  leading 
citizen  and  his  wife,  who  frequently  en- 
tertained the  "charming  man  from  the 
islands,"  and  he,  in  turn,  entertained  them 
aboard  his  ship.  He  became  fascinated 
with  the  woman,  and  decided  to  abduct 
her.  Inviting  her  and  her  husband  to  a 
farewell  dinner  on  board  his  ship,  he  drug- 
ged the  husband's  whisky,  and  locked  the 
woman  up  in  a  cabin.  After  nightfall  he 
sent  the  unconscious  man,  with  two  of  his 
native  sailors,  in  a  boat  to  the  shore. 
Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  boys  he 
set  sail  and  left  the  harbor.  The  woman 
never  stepped  on  land  again,  and  remained 
on  the  ship  for  nearly  three  years.  She 
was  eventually  instrumental  in  causing 
Hayes'  death.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  a 
reef  near  the  Marshalls,  and  a  small 
schooner  came  to  the  rescue.  Hayes  no 
sooner  stepped  aboard  than  he  forcibly 
took  possession  of  her,  and  headed  away 
to  the  Carolines,  some  thousand  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Marshalls.  The  first 
night  out  Hayes,  while  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  picked  a  quarrel  with  his  chief 
mate  about  the  course  of  the  schooner. 
The  argument  ended  in  blows  and  Hayes, 
enraged,  rushed  to  the  cabin  to  get  a 
revolver,  with  the  intention  of  shooting  the 
mate.  The  mate,  knowing  the  temper  of 
the  man  when  in  drink,  re,solved  either  to 
lock  him  in  the  cabin  until  he  was  sober 
and  reasonable,  or  knock  him  out  by  a 
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If  You  Are  a  Matron  of  Average  Figure 

• — with  all  the  possibilities  oj  youth/ut- 
ness  dependent  upon  the  right  corset — 
you  will  appreciate  the  Cossard  artistry 
that  has  giten  your  problem  especial 
care. 

Hips  and  thighs  reduce  as  if  by  magic: 
your  front  and  hack  lines  are  the  straighler 
lines  of  youth  and  you  have  that  graceful 
poise  only  to  he  attained  by  complete 
corset  comfort.  Remember  your  figure- 
tells  your  age 


If  You  Are  of  Slight  Figure 

do  T\oi  think  btCQUse  of  your  sUghtntiS 
your  corset  doesn't  matter."  It  does. 
Your  thief  charm  is  your  potse- — that 
lithe  gra<efulrMSS  that  the  predestined 
corset  will  enharKe.  and  the  wrong  cotset 
—well,  you  see  on  the  strtets  every  day 
glorious  youth  sacrificed  to  the  fallacy, 
'I'm  so  slight  It  doesn  t  matter  what 
corset  I  Wfar  " 


What  Is  the  Right  Corset 
for  You? 

It  is  the  corset  that  best  ex- 
presses your  own  personality 
by  accenting  every  natural 
beauty  of  your  figure.  Buy 
the  corset  that  will  give  you 
comfort;  the  corset  that  will 
give  you  poise  and  perfect 
body  proportions  without  a 
moment's  feeling  of  restraint; 
the  corset  that  will  accent 
your  every  natural  charm. 

The  Canadian  H  W.GossardCo..  Limiltd 
28i-286  King  Street.  West  Toronto 


//  You  Are  of  Full  Proportions 

do  not  think  of  corseiry  as  a  succession 
oj  straps  and  buckles  and  excessae 
weight  Just  anatyzje  this  natural  photo- 
f^r<?ph:  the  figure  is  as  beautifully  out- 
lined,  as  well  proportioned  as  any  of  the 
other  ideal, figures  shown  on  this  page. 
Arui  it  is  all  done  so  naturally.  Cossard 
artistry  has  given  the  woman  of  full 
ifigure  the  grace  and  con\fort  of  perfect 
corseiry. 

I  In  a  Cossard  you  will  never  give  the 
unfashionable  impression  of  being  "over. 
corseted." 


You  will  find 


C.OSSAillD 

Front  Lacing 

COiRSETS 

at  those  stores  you  like  best 
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A  Goodyear  Belting  man 
will  survey  your  plant  with 
fno  obligation  to  you 


MADE 
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Where  Belts  Meet  Dampness! 


Goodyear  Extra  PoAver  Belt 
Delivers  Pow^er   and   Lasts 


Damp  or  wet  belts  usually  slip  more 
easily  than  dry  belts. 

Water  and  moisture  form  a  thin  film 
between  pulley  and  belt. 

Here  "Extra  Power"  Belting  especi- 
ally displays  its  advantages. 

Where  there  is  water,  moisture  or 
steam — -around  the  beaters  in  paper 
mills,  for  instance — Goodyear  Extra 
Power  delivers  the  power  load  just  as 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Because  Goodyear  Belting  has  a 
rough,  friction  surface  which  bites 
through  the  film  of  water  and  clings 
to  the  pulley.  Costly  slipping  is 
overcome. 

Moisture  rots  belts,  if  it  gets  into 
them. 

Goodyear  Extra  Power  is  rubber- 
sealed  against  moisture. 

Not  just  enclosed  in  a  rubber 
envelope. 

The  high-grade  rubber  in  Extra 
Power  is  forced  through  and  through 
the  fabric,  surrounding  and  protect- 
ing every  strand,  making  the  belt 
practically  a  solid  unit 


That  Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting 
is  just  as  efficient  and  just  as  economi- 
cal in  damp  or  wet  places  as  in  other 
transmission  uses,  is  proved  by  these 
satisfied  users : 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  of  Thorold,  got  16 
months'  service  from  Goodyear  Extra  Power  on  a 
Jordan  Pump  vi^here  they  had  been  getting  about 
one  month's  service.  They  also  say:  "In  the  room 
where  our  beaters  are  located,  the  air  is  constantly 
damp.  Here  we  have  found  Extra  Power  so 
superior  that  we  use  it  exclusively." 

Some  other  firms  who  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  the 
satisfactory  service  of  Goodyear  Extra  Power 
under  damp  conditions  are : 

Mittagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  Ont. 

Port  Arthur  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont. 

North- West  Laundry  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Dominion  Pulp  Co.,  Chatham,  N.B. 

Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B. 

Gloucester     Lumbering     &     Trading     Co., 
Bathurst,  N.B. 

If  you  use  belting,  it  will  pay  you  to  hear  about 
the  Goodyear  way  of  supplying  them.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  have  a  Goodyear  man  call  and  show 
you  how  to  overcome  your  problems.  'Phone, 
wire  or  write  the  nearest  branch. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches — Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Van- 
couver. 

Service  stocks  in  smaller  cities. 
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Neglect  Destroys 


If  Furniture  loses  its  original 
beauty.  If  hot  dishes  have 
scarred  your  dining  table. 
If  hard  knocks  have  made 
your  dresser,  your  bed,  or 
your  buffet  unsightly.  If 
weather  has  marred  your 
veranda  furniture^  Flogleize 
will  renew  them  all. 


Sivethe  Surface  and 


(P-^^Xr.^ 


Renew  Your  Furniture  with 


jfjqtfidze 


"  The  Finish  that  Endures  " 

There  are  many  surfaces  in  your  home  that  would  bs  bettered 
Your  floors  and  stairways,  your  kitchen  and  your  bathroom,  any 
that  is  showing  age  or  wear  can  be  renewed  with  Floglaze. 


Complete  Flogleize  Color 
Card,  sent  on  request.  Let 
us  also  tell  you  about  Flo- 
glaze  for  other  uses. 


Imper(alVarnish&  Color  Co. 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 

CArlADA 


VANCOUVER 


Floglaze  Renews 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  do 
away  with  a  serviceable 
chair.  If  you  wish  to  restore 
a  scarred  heirloom. 
If  you  want  to  alter  the 
shade  cf  your  furniture:  Flo- 
glaze will  renew  them  per- 
fectly. 


by  a  coat  of  Floglaze. 
furniture  or  woodwork 

Our  Booklet  "How  to  Finish 
and  Refinish  with  Floglaze" 
will  be  sent  on  request  made 
through  your  dealer  or  direct 
to  us. 


Make  Your  Skin 
Like  Velvet 

DON'T  you  wish  your 
face  was  as  smooth 
and  fair  as  your  body?  It 
would  be  if  protected 
from  wind  and  dust.  If 
you  want  a  clear  smooth 
skin. 


N"^ 


^\ 


ID 


7VyM/ss«OT/i/«/or»(a/o_"AirttleCREMEELCAYArubbed 
Sent]y  into  the  skin;  then  if  you  need  color,  a  very  little  rouge 
spread  carefully  over  the  cheeks  before  the  cream  is  quite  dry; 
and  after  that   the  film  of  Elcaya  face  powder  over  all.'' 

CREMC  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  non-greasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  velvet  .       The  favorite  for  20  years. 

In  jars  at  35c  and  75c  ^"^  »"  °™'  '^«  '"'"'^■ 

Made  in  CANADA  by 
MacLcan,  Bcnn  &  Nelaon,  Limited        ""Ba  Elcaya  Co.  of  CANADA.  Limited 
Montreal  Jamet  a  Crane.  Pr«  7. 

IHilrthutors  far  c  anada  Montreal.  Canada 


fashion  says 
the  use  of" 

PBfA^MMI 

is  necessary  so  lon^  as  sleeve-  ^__^ 

less  Jsowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for  "| 

sleeves  are   worn.   It  assists   freedom  of  * 
movement,    unhampered    ^race,     modest 
elef^ance  and  correct  style.    That  is  why 

I  "they  all  use  Delatone" 

K  ^^^^.iffi-g^^^^^^  Delatoneisan  old  and  well 

T  ^IS^^I^fl^^l^B  Icnown  scientific  prepara- 

tion for  quick,  safe  and 
certain  removal  of  hairy 
ferowihs,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless 
with  no  pain  or  discolora- 
tion. Beauty  specialists 
recommend  Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone 
or  an  original  I  oz.  jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
adrirens  on  receipt  of 
(•by 

LYMAN  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED  ^ 

Dept.  MT,  71  Front  St.  Ea«t,  Toronto,  Ont.      <30 


blow  on  the  head.  It  was  too  lat*  to 
catch  him  in  the  cabin,  and  Hayes  was 
rushing  up  from  below  when  the  mate 
struck  him  down  with  a  bar  of  iron.  The 
woman  of  many  voyages,  who  had  been 
watching  the  quarrel,  no  sooner  saw  Hayes 
fall  than,  rushing  forward,  she  seized  rope 
and  wire  near  at  hand,  and  firmly  bound 
the  pirate  hand  and  foot.  With  the  help  of 
the  mate,  she  dragged  Hayes  on  to  the 
deck,  and,  tying  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  to 
his  feet,  was  about  to  toss  him  over 
board  when,  opening  his  eyes  and  real- 
izing what  was  the  intention  of  the  two, 
he  begged  and  implored  to  he  set  free. 
So  strong  was  the  influence  of  the  man 
that  the  mate  became  afraid,  and  was 
about  to  release  him  when  the  woman, 
grasping  the  revolver  which  was  still 
tightly  clutched  in  Hayes'  hands,  turned 
on  the  mate  and  told  him  that  if  he  moved 
one  foot  she  would  shoot.  Another  white 
man,  the  cook,  and  three  native  sailors 
stood  by,  watching  the  whole  proceedings, 
but  were  cowed  by  the  fiendish  determina- 
tion in  the  woman's  face.  "At  last,  'Bully 
Hayes,'  it  is  my  turn,"  she  shrieked. 
"Day  after  day,  for  the  last  three  years,  I 
have  watched  for  an  opportunity  such  as 
this."  With  that  she  pushed  Hayes 
overboard. 

For  years  after  both  British,  American 
and  Austrahan  ships  hunted  for  the  no- 
torious pirate,  and  no  one  believed  him 
dead,  for  no  one  had  heard  of  his  death. 
The  schooner,  the  mate,  the  woman,  and 
the  crew  were  never  heard  of  again  until 
last  year  the  white  man,  who  acted  as 
cook,  was  found,  a  very  old  man,  married 
to  a  native  woman,  and  hidden  away  in  one 
of  the  most  unfrequented  of  the  Marshall 
lagoons.  "Bully  Hayes'  "  death  took 
place  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  facts  were 
notknowntilll918. 

There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  police  office  of 
the  Crown  Colony  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
islands  the  latest  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Hayes  for  "blackbirding"  and  murder. 
The  criminal  had  been  dead  for  years  when 
that  warrant  was  issued  for  his  capture. 
The  old  cook  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
the  woman  or  the  mate.  The  schooner 
was  wrecked  near  the  Northern  Marshalls, 
and  he  was  saved  by  the  natives. 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These? 

Dora — How  did  you  vote? 
Flora — In  my  brown  suit  and  squirrel 
toque. — The     Siren. 


Doctor  (complacently):  "You  cough 
more  easily  this  morning." 

Patient  (querulously):  "I  ought  to,  I 
practised  nearly  all  night." — Life. 


There  is  a  lot  of  wishy-washy  talk  about 
the  Bolsheviki,  says  a  Labor  paper. 
Wishy,  perhaps,  but  from  what  we  see  of 
their  pictures  in  the  papers,  not  washy. — 
London  Punch. 


Among  the  passengers  on  board  a  ship 
crossing  the  Atlantic  recently  was  a  man 
who  stuttered.  One  day  he  hurried  to  the 
captain.     "S — s-s-s-s" — he  stuttered. 

"Oh,  I  can't  be  bothered!"  said  the 
captain  angrily.     "Go  to  somebody  else." 

The  man  tried  to  speak  to  everyone  on 
board,  but  no  one  would  wait  to  her  what 
he  had  to  say. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  captain  again . 

"Look  here,"  said  the  captain,  "I  can 
tell  you  what  to  do  when  you  want  to  say 
anything:  you  should  sing  it." 

Suddenly,  in  a  tragic  voice,  the  man 
began  to  sing: 

"Should    auld    acquaintance   be   forgot 

and  never  brought  to  mind? 
The  bloomin' cook's  fell  overboard   and 
is  twenty  miles  behind." 

— Philadelphia  Star. 
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THE 

NEW  McLaughlin 

LIGHT  SIX 

— a  longer  wheelbase 

— an  improved  motor 

— improved  spring  suspension 

— superior  finish  and  trim 

added  to  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
previous  McLaughlin  Light  Sixes, 
make  the  K-6-63  the  best  buy  in  its 
price  class. 

Powered  with  the  famous  McLaughlin 
44  horse-power  over-head  valve  motor. 
Owners  report  from  20  to  30  miles 
per  gallon  and-  from  8  to  12  thousand 
miles  on  tires. 


McLaughlin  motor  car  co.  umited 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 

HUNCHES  m  LEADING  CITIES. 

See  the  McLaughlin  Models  al  the 
nearest  McLaughlin    show    rooms 


]Jimamwmammmmmmmmmnmm[mHmm^ 

32J  Af  LAUGHLIN  LIGHT 
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Buy 
Tkis 
Silver 
Cream 
Today ! 


Thia  is  a  most  popular  silver 
cream — ^because  it  is  economical 
and  higbly  efficient. 

Steina  and  tarnish  soon  dis- 
apvear  from  knives,  forks,  and 
o^er    silver    pieces    when    you 

IDEAL 
Silver  Cream 

It  imparts  a  brilliant  lustre  that 
makes  aUver  look  like  new.  It 
elaaosM  aad  polishes  simply 
uid  easily.  It  cannot  scratch 
the  most  deUcate  surface. 

Get  a  bottle  today 
at  your  dealera 

Canadian  Polishers  Limited 

SuccesBora  to 

DOMESTIC    SPECIALTY    COMPANY 

Hamilton,   Ontario 
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Is  Bolshevism  Economic  Suicide 

Aside  From  Its  Cruelties  the  System  Means  Desolation  Wherever 
It  is  Imposed,  Claims  the  Member  of  Former  Russian  Duma. 


— B*Tiew  of  Reviews  Sectioa 


\  jVIEMBER'  7oft"the»;l  third  Russian 
-^^  Duma  writing  in  the  New  Europe 
Magazine  tells  of  some  of  the  economic 
results  of  Bolshevik  rule: 

It  is  clear  to  any  person  who  has  himself 
been  in  the  Bolshevik  Paradise  that  the 
political  and  economic  system  of  Bol- 
shevism brings  with  it  universal  ruin  and 
starvation.  An  impartial  observsr,  how- 
ever, must  answer  the  question:  What 
would  be  the  economic  result  if  the 
Bolsheviks  carried  out  their  system  without 
the  usual  murders,  tortures  and  robberies? 
Perhaps  the  result  might  be  a  different 
one. 

The  long  application  of  the  system  in 
Russia  affords  a  definite  answer  to  this 
question,  and  it  is  this:  The  result  would 
be  the  same  in  any  country,  and  would 
lead  to  the  stoppage  of  all  industry  based 
on  output  and  manufacture,  even  to  the 
partial  stoppage  of  agriculture.  I  will  not 
deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
State  is  entitled  or  not  to  take  away  land, 
factories,  banks,  etc.,  from  the  owners 
without  indemnity.  I  will  only  discuss 
what  the  results  would  be  of  the  working  of 
such  industries  on  the  Bolshevik  system. 

One  actual  result  in  Russia  is  the  de- 
creasing number  of  workmen  in  factories. 
In  March,  1919,  one  of  the  well-known 
Bolshevik  leaders,  speaking  on  this  ques- 
tion, called  it  simply  the  destruction  of  the 
working-class,  and  added:  "Our  position 
is  such  that  along  with  the  fall  in  production 
the  fundamental  productive  force  of  labor 
itself  is  being  destroyed."  The  number  of 
workmen  in  key  industries  on  1st  January, 

1917,  was  404,620;  in  January,  1918,  it  had 
dropped  to  333,135;  to  132,853  in  July, 

1918,  and  124,108  on  1st  January,  1919.  In 
one  year  of  Bolshevism  the  number  of 
workmen  was  reduced  to  nearly  a  third. 
In  other  industries  the  case  is  similar. 
During  the  first  year  of  Bolshevik  rule  over 
1,000  factories  closed  down,  and  over  400,- 
000    workmen    were    rendered    idle. 

In  the  Moscow  area  Bolshevik  rule  has 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  coal  mines.  In 
1916  the  output  reached  42  million  poods, 
and  in  1917  45  millions;  but  it  decreased  to 
37  milMons  in  1918.  When  the  Bolshevik 
arrived  in  the  Donetz  coalfields,  the 
monthly  output  was  125  million  poods; 
they  held  the  coalfields  from  December  to 
May;  in  December  the  output  was  reduced 
to  80  million  poods,  and  it  gradually  de- 
creased until  it  became  24  millions  in  May. 

Killing  industry  with  one  hand,  the 
Bolshevik  system  exterminated  trade  with 
the  other.  Different  orders  aimed  against 
free  trade  were  embodied  in  the  rules  of 
25th  July,  1918.  In  April,  1918,  foreign 
trade  was  forbidden  to  private  people. 
In  July,  1918,  wholesale  trade  was  al- 
most monopolized  by  the  State.  In 
September,  1918,  even  the  small  trades  in 
tea,  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  petroleum,  all 


textile  products,  paper,  all  rubber  products, 
and  boots  were  monopolized  by  the  State. 
The  private  merchant  tries  to  do  his  best, 
as  it  is  in  his  own  interest  to  do  so.  The 
numerous  Bolshevik  bureaucratic  trade 
institutions,  with  their  thousands  of  clerks, 
cannot  and  will  never  in  any  country  re- 
place the  merchant.  Even  the  small 
quantities  of  goods  that  have  been  manu- 
factured are  deteriorating  in  the  ware- 
houses, and  the  citizens  cannot  obtain 
them.  The  banks  have  also  been  deprived 
of  most  of  their  work  by  being  nationalized. 
The  railways  are  in  a  dreadful  state.  In 
1915  the  railways  showed  a  net  profit  of 
140  million  roubles;  in  1918  a  deficit  of 
8,000  millions. 

As  to  the  Agrarian  policy,  the  land  was 
declared  the  property  of  the  state,  and  all 
private  land  was  confiscated.     The  Bol- 
sheviks  succeeded   in    destroying   private 
estates.     The     peasants,     influenced     by 
strong  Bolshevik  agitation,  seized  the  land, 
and  in  most  cases  destroyed  the  houses  and 
captured  the  cattle.     When,  however,  the 
Bolsheviks  began  to  introduce  their  Com- 
munist system  the  peasants   refused   to 
follow  them;  they  wanted  to  keep  the  land 
as  their  own  private  property,  and  to  dis- 
pose freely  of  the  products.    In   order, 
therefore,    to  collect    the  grain    at  low, 
fixed  price,  the  Bolsheviks  used  a  military 
food  requisitioning  detachment.  The  peas- 
ants met  them  with  rifle  and  machine  gun 
fire.     The  official  Bolshevik  "Izvestija"  of 
the  Food  Commissariat  of  December,  1918, 
states  that  out  of  36,500  men  who  formed 
the    requisitioning    detachment    in    the 
period  June  to  December,  1918,  no  fewer 
than  7,309  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
peasants.     According   to   the   "Severnaja 
Kommuna"    (7th  September,  1919),    the 
Military  Supply  Bureau,  up  to  1st  April, 
1919,  furnished  from  Petrograd  alone  205 
military  requisitioning  detachments.      In 
the  winter  of  1919,  when  they  arrived  in 
Little    Russia,   49    mihtary   detachments 
were  sent  to  the  Harkov  province  alone. 
The  requisitioning  detachments  were  fol- 
lowed by  punitive  expeditions.     This  was 
the  Bolshevik  method  of  collecting  grain 
for  the  army  and  the  towns.     In  order  to 
feed  the  village  population  who  had  no 
corn,  the  Bolsheviks  introduced  Pauper 
Committees  in  the  villages,  who  seized 
from  any  kidividual  the  quantity  of  grain 
in  his  possession  above  -the  ration  allotted 
by  the  same  committee. 

Of  course  the  peasants  did  not  wish  to 
work  when  they  had  to  give  up  the  fruit 
of  their  labor  to  the  State,  or,  what  was 
worse,  to  their  idle  neighbors,  and  as  they 
could  not  resist  the  military  force  or  the 
Pauper  Committees,  they  gradually  dimin- 
ished the  area  of  their  fifids.  According 
to  the  Bolshevik  People's  Commissariat  of 
Agrieulture  ("Economic  Life,"  No.  54, 
1919),  the  crop-yielding  area  has  decreased 
by   5,000,000    desyatins   in    28   provinces 


Ireland    in    the    Cohunb.is    '^Dlgpsteh.' 
"All  risht,  boys,  go  over  and  i>ick  oat  yonr  raflrosdol" 


EAGLE 
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STYLC 


IXTrite  tO'ctaar  for  our  bl^ 

Free  Catalogue 

showing  our  fuU  lines  of  Bicycles  for  Men 
•sd  Women,  Boys  and  Girls. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 
MOTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  Wheels,  Inner  Tubes, 
I,amps,  Bells,  Cyclometers,  Saddles,  Equip. 
ment  and  Parts  of  Bicycles.  You  can  buy 
your  supplies  from  us  at  wholeule  prices 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27  Notre  Dune  Street  West,     Moatreel. 


RATS 


Destroy  Rats  To-day 

BeOMwe  you  can't  see  latn 
■ees  not  mean  that  t^iere  are 
BOOB  about  your  premises. 
H  oaets  tnrt  a  few  cents  to 
a^e  sure  that  your  bufid- 
Mp  ««  free  from  rats  biwI 
Moe.      "Rough    on    Rats  "— 

tb*  •conomtral  ext*rminBtor .  petB 
them  all.  Clears  premiers  in  3 
Hehta.  Never  fnfls  At  dnyr  nml 
£en«r«l  stores  We  iln  not  sell  Hire"' 
Writ,  for  "EnfHnK  Rats  and  Mice 

^..  fi.  WELLS.  Chemist 
Janey  Oty.  N.J. 
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(about  13  million  acres).  The  whole 
cultivated  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  46 
to  47  millions  of  acres. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  prevented  Russia 
from  being  definitely  starved  out  in  two 
years?  The  population,  particularly  in 
the  towns,  has  considerably  diminished, 
largely  by  death .  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  Russia  most  of  the  work- 
men have  relatives  in  the  villages;  many 
went  to  these  relatives  and  supported 
themselves  by  cultivating  a  bit  of  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bolshevik  regime,  peasants  and  landowners 
had  large  corn  reserves,  and  consequently 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  gather  in  the 
crop  in  the  autumn  of  1918  which  was 
sown  by  the  owners  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 
They  also  obtained  a  large  amount  of  corn 
by  invading  the  Ukraine  in  the  autumn  of 
1918,  a  process  which  they  are  now  re- 
peating. In  the  autumn  of  1920  they 
will  be  able — if  they  are  still  in  power — 
to  gather  in  the  crop  in  South  Russia 
which  has  been  sown  by  the  peasants  in  the 
hope  that  the  Bolsheviks  will  keep  away. 
All  these,  however,  are  temporizing  ex- 
pedients. In  ether  countries  Bolshevik 
methods  would  bring  ruin  and  starvation 
much  more  quickly. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating Russian  capitalism;  by  killing 
it  they  have  destroyed  the  Russian  pro- 
ductive forces.  If  they  succeed  in  forcing 
their  system  on  any  other  country,  the 
result  will  be  the  same,  and  if  they  extend 
their  power  over  Europe  it  will  be  the  end 
of  Western  culture. 


Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  page  26 

a  leaf  from  it.  The  best  I  could  hope  for 
now  was  the  privilege  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  some  simple,  elemental  way  that 
would  give  me  the  atmosphere  in  which  to 
re-collect  myself — recueillement,  the  French 
graphically  name  the  process — and  grow 
unconsciously  back  into  the  facts  that 
effort  would  not  restore  to  me. 

For  that  simple,  elemental  work  and 
life  the  opportunity  came  to  me  at  last. 
I  see  now  that  it  was  opportunity,  though 
I  should  not  have  said  so  at  the  time.  At 
the  time  it  was  only  hard  necessity,  though 
hard  necessity  with  those  products  of 
shelter  and  food,  which  in  themselves 
meant  peace.  I  had  peace,  therefore,  of  a 
kind,  and  to  it  I  am  able  now  to  attribute 
that  growth  and  progress  backward,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  which  led  to  the 
miracle. 

My  work  next  day  lay  in  peeling  off 
the  burlap  from  the  newly  arrived  con- 
signment, stripping  the  rolls  of  the  sheep- 
skins in  which  they  were  wrapped  inside, 
spreading  the  rugs  flat,  and  sweeping  them 
with  a  stiff,  strong  broom.  After  that  we 
laid  them  in  assorted  piles,  preparatory 
to  carrying  them  upstairs.  They  were 
Khorassans,  Kirmanshahs,  Bokharas,  and 
Sarouks,  with  a  superb  lot  of  blue  and  gold 
Chinese  reproduced  on  the  company's 
looms  in  India. 

The  good-natured  Peter  Bridget  taking 
his  turn  upstairs,  my  colleague  that  day 
was  an  American  of  Finnish  extraction, 
whose  natural  sunniness  of  disposition 
had  been  soured  by  the  thwarting  of  a 
strong  ambition  to  "get  on."  Combining 
the  broad  features  of  the  Lapp  with  the 
Scandinavian  hair  and  complexion,  his 
expression  reminded  you  of  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  over  which  a  storm  is  beginning 
to  lower.  The  son  of  one  large  family  and 
the  father  of  another  he  was  at  war  with  a 
world  in  which  his  earning  capacity  had 
come  to  have  its  limitations  fixed  at 
eighteen  dollars  a  week. 

He  was  not  conversational;  he  only 
grunted  remarks  out  of  a  slow-moving 
bitterne.ss  of  spirit. 

"What's  the  good  of  always  layin'  the 
pipe  and  never  gettin'  no  oil  along  it? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know.  Went  to 
work  when  I  was  fourteen,  and  now  I'm 
forty-two,  and  in  exactly  the  same  spot." 
"You're  not  in  exactly  the  same  spot," 
I  said,  "because  you've  got  your  wife  and 
children." 

"And  the  money  I've  spent  on  that  wo- 
man and  them  kids — " 

"But  you're  fond  of  them,  aren't  you?" 
"No  better  wife  no  guy  never  had,  and 
no  nicer  little  fam'ly — " 

"Well,  then,  that's  so  much  to  the  good. 
Those  are  assets,  aren't  they?  They'll 
mean  more  to  you  than  if  you  had  money 


What  a  Lawyer  found 
in  the  little  grey  books 


Thin    IS 
a  facsimile 
{about   1-Z  of 
actual  size)  of  tht 
first  lesson  in  Pelman- 
ism.  Pelmanism  consists  not 
onUj  of  a  set  of  texthooks.    It  is 
a     v-orM-famou-s     course     of     mental 
training,  made  to  fit  your  own  individual 
problems   by   a    staff   of   trained   psycho- 
logists. 


WHY  HE  TOOK  THE 
COURSE 


I  am  undertaking  the  Pelman  Course 
primarily  with  the  object  of  improving" 
my  memory  and  power  of  concentration. 

Incidentally  I  hope  to  find  that  the 
Course  will  result  in  a  quickening  and 
strengthening  of  the  mental  organiza- 
tion. 

If  possible  I  should  like  to  find  that 
it  stimulates  the  imaginative  and  crea- 
tive faculties  so  that  .one  may  develop 
a  full  atppreciation  of  literature,  music, 
and  art. 


IV. 


DEFINITE   EFFECTS 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  vrork-sheet  4, 
with  answers.  I  should  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying  what  an  in- 
estimaiblo  benefit  the  Course  has  proved 
to  me  already.  People  who  are  com- 
parative strangers  frequently  remark 
that  I  am  a  changed  man,  and  ask  the 
cause.  I  have  recommended  the  system 
to  a  larse  number  of  friends,  some  of 
whom  have  written  for  particulars. 
Yours   truly. 


9* 


A  Pelman  Case  in  Six  Letters 

npHE  claims  made  on  behalf  of  Pelmanism  are  far-reaching — the  facts  in 
-*•    relation  to  this  great  movement  are  their  foundation. 
But  there  are  sceptics;  people  who  say  that  the  achievements  of  Pelmanism 
are  over-stated.    They  have  doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  "really  anything 
in  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  system  are  modest  in 

the  light  of  its  achievements.  Those  who  have  investigated  have  completely 

satisfied  themselves  that  this  is  so. 

A  steady  stream  of  men  and  women  are  every  day  investigating  Pelmanism 

— satisfying  themselves  as  to  its  bona  fides — and  enrolling. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  the  sceptic  becomes  a  believer.     A  lawyer— a 

man  whose  training  and  daily  life  tend  to  make  him  cautious — decides  to 

"risk"  enrolling  for  the  course.    He  enrolls  purely  as  a  sceptic.    He  regards 

"the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  Pelmanism  as  fantastic."     But  nevertheless 

he  begins  to  study  it. 

What  happens?     The  full  story  and  its  ending  will  be  found  in  the  letters 
below,  the  originals  of  which  are  on  file  at  the  Pelman  Institute. 
Read  them  and  profit  by  the  example. 


II. 


III. 


LESSON  I.  AROUSES  HIS 
ENTHUSIASM 


Sir, — I  have  been  so  interested  in 
Lesson  I.,  although  I  only  got  it  this 
afternoon,  that  I  have  ventured  to  fill 
up  the  work-sheet  and  return  it  here- 
with. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  regarded 
as  undue  haste— if  so,  it  is  the  result 
of    enthusiasm,    not    of    slackness. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  Lesson  II., 
and  in  due  course  your  examiner's  re- 
port  on    my   answers. 

Yours   truly. 


LESSON   II.  "DEPTH  AND 
INSIGHT" 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  have  pleasure! 
in  enclosing  work-sheet  No.  2,  with  my 
answers,  on  which  I  shall  be  glad  id 
receive  my  examiner's  observations  in 
due  course. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
of  saying  that  I  am  more  impressed; 
ttan  I  can  say  by  the  extraordinary* 
depth  and  insight  revealed  by  the  two 
lessone   which   I  have  studied   so   far. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  one  key  that  un- 
locks the  gate  of  what  I  may  call  Rea-' 
lization. 

Yours  truly. 


VI. 


THE  SCEP-nC  GIVES 
PRAISE 

Dear    Sir, — It    ipay    interest    you    to 

know   that    the    further   I    go   with    the 

System  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  its 

revelations.      I    used   to   think    that   the 

claims   made   for   it  must  be   fantastic : 

now  I  consider  them  to  be  under-state- 

ments  of  the  truth.     If  the  Course  had 

cost  me  $500  I  should  have  regarded  it 

as     cheap. 

Yours    truly. 


"CHEAP  AT  $500" 


Dear  Sirs, — Enclosed  is  Paper  6.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  examiner's 
report  on  my  answers,  and  also  Lesson 
VIL 

I  find  the  Course  more  beneilcial 
•very  day.  I  should  regard  it  as  cheap 
even  at  $500.  I  only  wish  I  had  known 
of  it   10   years   ago. 

Yours   truly, 


Can  You  Afford  to  Neglect  It? 


Following  this  paragraph  will  be  found  a 
number  of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Pelman 
students.  They  are  taken  at  random  from 
the  great  mass  of  letters  to  which  every  mail 
adds  its  quota.  They  show  how  Pelmanism 
has  helped  in  individual  cases.  Read  them 
and    profit  by    the   example   they   provide. 

High  Position  Secured 

"After  taking  up  Pelmanism  for  about  three 
months."  writes  a  Departmental  Manager,  "I 
was  offered  a  very  high  post  in  the  firm  in 
which    I    am    employed." 

Immense  Help 

"I    must    acknowledge    with    great    gratitude 
the  immense  help  that  the  Pelman  Course  has 
been  to  me,  and  will  be  in  still  greater  degree." 
(€apt..   R.A.M.€.,    W.    14237.) 

From  a    Business  Manager 

"I  feel  in  takinK  up  the  Course  that  I  did 
well.  It  has  made  me  think  logically  and  8y»- 
tematically.  and  has  developed  my  analytical 
faculty.  It  has  made  me  brighter  mentally, 
and  has  oa>ened  up  vistas  of  self  which  were 
but  dimly  understood  or  not  understood  at  all. 
I  know  I  have  advance<i  intellectually  and  have"' 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  and  keener  insight  into 
matters  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  I  feel 
better  able  to  arrive  at  quicker  nnd  more 
decisive  opinions." 

•     Stiffened  Efforts 

"The  Course  has  helped  me  to  get  through  my 
work.  In  particular,  it  has  helped  me  to  put 
the    deftired    stiffening    into    my    efforts,    and    1 


think  it  has  improved  my  observation,  in  which 
formerly  I  was  slack — also  memory.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  warmly  recom- 
mending the  Course  to  everyone.  Indeed,  I 
have  already  done  so  more  than  once.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  anyone  failing  to  profit 
by  it" 

(Barrister-at-1-.aw.      W.    G426.) 

Cheerfully  Advancing 

"Since  completing  the  Course  I  have  obtain- 
ed a  position  with  a  salary  exactly  double  that 
which  I  was  previously  in  receipt  of."  writes  a 
Clerk,  "and  I  am  still  cheerfully  advaneinff 
witii  more  confidence  in  myself  than  I  evjr 
dreamed  of  possessing." 


Salary  Raised 


"I  have  been  appointed  Lady  Superintendent 
over  the  100  women  we  have  left,  and  have  had 
my  salary  raised,"  writes  one.  "I  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  tiie  Course,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  it  is  finished.  .  .  I  have 
had  my  salary  raised  from  ?^.7ri  weekly  to 
$28.76." 

(J.8001) 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  the  fore- 
going scepticism  vanishes  like  mist  before  the 
Bun. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  scepticism 
evinced  with  regard  to  Pelmanism  nowadays. 
Its  benefits  arc  so  self-evident  and  have  been 
so  conclusively  demonstrated  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  even  non-Pelmnnists  regard  the 
system  with  great  admiration.  But  many 
people  for  a  long  time  fail  to  apply  the  ex- 
ample of  the  half-million  Pelman  studcnta  to 
their  own    particular  circumstances. 


The  Pelmanist  who  has  increased  his  income, 
the  Pelmanist  who  has  enriched  hia  store  oi 
knowledge,  the  Pelmanist  who  has  banished  aJl 
his  mental  disabilities,  the  Pelmanist  who  has 
been  taught  to  see  with  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  eyes,  the  Pelmanist  who  has  brought  order 
and  method  to  hia  mind- processes — all  these, 
like  yourself,  once  did  not  realize  the  personal 
application  of  Pelmanism.  "What  Pelmanism 
means  to  me"  came  to  them  as  a  great  awaken- 
ing, and  they  obeyed  the  impulse  that  aaid: 
'•Find  out  more  about  it— if  it  t»  all  that  it  is 
claimed  to  be  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it." 

Send  this  Coupon  or  a   Postcard  To- 
day or  call  Personally 

I 1 

I   To  the  PELMAN  INSTITUTE. 

'  Canadian   Brandt,  | 

I  Suite  723,  Tempi*  BLdg.,  Toronto.       i 

I  Sirs, —Please  send  me  gratis  and  po«t  1 
free,  a  copy  of  the  book.  "Mind  and  I 
Memory."  a  copy  of  Truth's  latest  Report.  I 
I  and  particulars  of  th«  Offer  entitling  me  i. 
to  tJikc  the  Pelman  Course  on  special  I 
I  terms.  i 

I    Mr.    (\1v^     <'r    Mi-^s)     | 

I    9rreet    nr    K.H I 

I  I 

.   Town     or     City     . 

AU  Correspondence  ConMentiat 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


HI  POLITE 


a  rea(fy  to  use 
Marshmallow  Creme 

HIP-O-LITE  is  luscious 
marshmallow  of  spreadable 
consistency;  ready  for  use 
without  cooking  or  mixing 
with  sugar,  eggs  or  other 
ingi'edients. 

It  is  a  delightful  dressing  for 
fruit  salads,  it  is  the  finish- 
ing touch  for  stewed  fruit, 
it  is  a  wonderfully  delicious 
topping  for  a  pudding  or 
gelatine  dessert. 
It  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
as  a  refreshing  variation  in 
the  home  menu. 
HIP-O-LITE  is  so  simple 
that  it  makes  the  caterer's 
way  of  making  simple  dishes 
seem  elaborate. 


16  oz. 
Mason  Jar  Screw  Top 


1  Pt. 
Fibre  Carton 


Half  Pint 
Fibre  Carton 


BOWRON  BROS.,  LIMITED 


HAMILTON,    CANADA 


Successful  Since  1856 

It  is  easy  to  make  claims  for  seeds     it  is  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  substantiate  them.     We  are 
emphatically  able  to  make  our  claims  good  be- 
cause our  record  for  "seeds  that  grow"  has 
gone  unbroken  for  64  years.  Fcr  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants  of  all  kinds,  trust  Simmers'  goods. 
THEY  GROW! 

Write  for  our  handsome  new  I<>20  Catalogue  loday. 

J.  A.  Simmers  Limited,  Toronto 


Write  for 
YOUR  FREE  COPY^ 
of  this  book  TO-DAY 


What  Do   You   Do   When 
You  Want  A  Chair? 

Or.  for  that  matter,  any  article  of  furniture  for  your 
home  ? 

Don't  you  .often  wish  you  had  a  reliable  Kuide.  that 
would  help  you  to  choose  wisely  and  economically  from 
a    wide    range  of  suitable   styles? 

Burroughes'  Book  Will  Help  You 

Our  1920  Catalogue  picture.^  and  describes  the  latest 
and  best  in  home  furnishings  of  every  kind,  quoting 
the  most  reasonable  prices. 

Buy  by  the  Burroughes  Plan 
Any  article  listed  in  this  Book  may  be  ordered  by 
mail  and  delivered  to  you  on  pa>-ment  of  a  smaH  part 
of  the  quoted  Price.  You  can  pay  the  balance  in 
small  weekly  sums.  We  pay  freight  charges  to  any 
railroad    station    in   Ontario. 


^ma^B  Furniture  Co. 


Dept.  32,  Queen  Street  West 


Toronto,  Ont. 


in    the   savings    bank   and    didn't    have 
them — " 

"I  can't  eddicate  'em  proper,  or  send 
'em  to  high  school,  let  alone  college,  or 
give  'em  nothin'  like  what  they  ought  to 
have.  All  I  can  leave  'em  when  I  die  is 
what  my  father  left  me — the  right  not  to 
be  able  to  get  nowhere — and  yet  you'll 
hear  a  lot  of  gabbers  jazzin'  away  about 
this  bein'  the  best  country  for  a  working- 
man." 

DURING  the  lunch  hour  we  drifted  out 
into  Fifth  Avenue,  joining  the  throng 
of  those  who  for  sixty  minutes  were  like 
souls  enjoying  a  respite  from  limbo.  Lim- 
bo, I  ask  you  to  notice,  is  not  hell;  but  it  is 
far  from  paradise.  The  dictionary  defines 
the  word  as  a  borderland,  a  place  of  re- 
straint, and  it  was  in  both  those  senses, 
I  think,  that  the  shop  and  the  factory 
struck  the  imaginations  of  these  churning 
minds.  "The  shop  and  the  factory  formed 
a  borderland — neither  one  thing  nor 
another — a  nowhere — but  a  place  of 
re-straint  none  the  less.  More  than  the 
physical  restraint  involved  in  the  neces- 
sity for  working  was  implied  by  this; 
it  was  restraint  of  the  spirit,  restraint  of 
the  part  of  a  man  that  soars,  restraint  of 
the  impulse  to  seize  the  good  things  of  life 
in  a  world  where  they  seemed  to  be  free. 

Though  I  could  understand  little  of  the 
conversation  around  me — Yiddish,  Polish, 
Armenian,  Czech — I  knew  they  were 
talking  of  jobs  and  bosses  in  relation  to 
politics  and  the  big  things  of  life. 

"What's  the  matter  with  them  guys  at 
Albany  and  Washington  that  they  don't 
come  across  with  laws — ?" 

"That  was  the  question  and  that  was  the 
complaint.  It  was  one  of  the  two  main 
blends  in  the  current  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  other  blend  was  the  conviction  that  if 
those  who  had  the  power  didn't  right  self- 
evident  wrongs  the  wronged  would  some- 
how have  to  right  themselves.  There 
was  no  speech-making,  no  stump  oratory, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Celtic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  crowd;  all  was  smothered,  sullen, 
burning,  secretive,  and  intense. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  cavern  the  Finn 
remarked: 

"No  man  doesn't  mind  work.  He'd 
rather  work  than  loaf,  even  if  he  was 
paid  for  loafin'.  What  he  can't  stick  is 
not  havin'  room  to  grow  in,  bein'  squeezed 
into  undersize,  like  a  Chinese  woman's 
foot." 

After  all,  I  reflected,  this  might  be  the 
real  limbo  not  only  of  the  working-man, 
but  of  all  the  dissatisfied  in  all  ranks 
throughout  the  world — the  denial  of  the 
liberty  to  expand.  Mildred  Averill  was 
rebelling  against  it  in  her  way  as  much  as 
the  Finn  in  his,  as  much  as  any  Jew  or 
Pole  or  Italian  in  all  the  crowd  surging 
back  at  that  minute  to  the  dens  from  which 
they  had  come  out.  Discontent  was  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  or  to  any  one  set 
of  needs.  Custom,  convention,  and  greed 
had  clamped  our  energies  round  and  round 
as  with  iron  hoops,  till  all  but  the  few 
among  us  had  lost  the  right  to  grow.  It 
wasn't  a  question  of  pay;  it  wasn't  prim- 
arily a  question  of  money  at  all,  though 
the  question  of  money  was  involved  in  it. 
More  than  anything  else  it  was  one  of  a 
new  orientation  toward  everything,  with  a 
shifting  of  basic  principles.  The  first 
must  become  last  and  the  last  must  be- 
come first — not  in  the  detail  of  precedence 
but  in  that  of  the  laws  by  which  individuals 
live — before  men  as  men  could  get  out  of 
the  prison-houses  into  which  civilization 
had  thrust  them  to  the  broad,  free  air  to 
which  they  were  born.  The  struggle  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  was  a  mere  duel 
between  blind  men.  It  was  bluff  on  the 
surface  by  those  on  both  sides  who  were 
afraid  to  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree.  No  symbol  was  so  eloquent  to  me 
of  the  bondage  into  which  the  human 
elements  in  Church  and  State  had  chained 
the  spirit  of  man,  as  the  Finn's  comparison 
of  the  Chinese  woman's  foot. 

When  the  Floater  paid  rhe  another 
dollar  and  a  half  that  night  he  told  me  that 
if  I  worked  like  a  dog,  was  as  meek  as  a 
mouse,  and  "didn't  get  no  labor  rot  into 
my  nut,"  I  could  have  Clancy's  job  as  a 
regular  thing.  But  by  this  time  I  was 
beginning  to  understand  him.  I  have  al- 
ready called  him  a  terrier,  and  a  terrier  he 
was,  with  a  terrier's  bark,  but  with  a 
terrier's  fundamental  friendliness.  If  you 
patted  him  he  wagged  his  tail.  True,  he 
wagged  it  unwillingly,  ungraciously,  and 
with  a  fond  belief  that  you  didn't-know  he 
was  wagging  it  at  all;  but  the  fact  that  he 
did  wag  it  was  enough  for  me. 
It  was  enough  for  us  all.     There  was 


not  a  man  among  the  "luggers"  who  didn't 
understand  him,  nor  among  the  salesmen 
either,  as  I  came  to  understand. 

"Dee  ye  know  how  to  take  that  little 
scalpeen?  He's  like  wan  of  thim  Graaks  or 
Eytalians  that's  got  a  quare  talk  of  their 
own,  but  you  know  you  can  put  it  into  our 
talk  and  make  it  mane  somethin'.  Wance 
I  was  at  a  circus  where  a  monkey  what 
looked  like  a  little  ould  man  talked  his 
kind  o'  talk,  and  his  kaper  talked  it  all 
out  into  our  talk,  and  it  made  sinse.  Well, 
that's  like  the  Floater.  He's  like  the 
monkey  what  can't  talk  nothin'  hut 
monkey-talk;  but  Glory  be  to  God!  he 
manes  the  same  thing  as  a  man.  Don't 
ye  moind  him,  Brogan.  When  he  talks 
his  talk  you  talk  it  to  yerself  in  yer  own 
talk,  and  ye'U  kape  yer  timper  and  get 
everything  straight." 

THIS  kindly  advice  was  given  me  by 
Denis  Gallivan,  the  olde.st  of  the  por- 
ters, and  a  sort  of  dean  of  our  corps.  Small, 
wiry,  as  strong  as  a  horse,  with  a  weazened, 
leathery  face  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
dried  and  tanned  in  a  hpt  sunshine,  there 
was  a  yearning  in  his  blue-black  eyes  like 
that  which  some  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
put  into  the  eyes  of  saints.  Denis, 
Bridget,  and  the  Finn  composed  what  I 
may  call  the  permanent  staff,  the  two 
others,  excluding  myself,  being  invariably 
restless  chaps  who,  like  Clancy,  came  for  a 
few  weeks  and  went  off  again.  With  the 
three  workers  named  I  made  a  fourth, 
henceforth  helping  to  carry  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  house  on  my  shoulders. 

It  was  a  good  place,  with  pleasant 
work.  Two  or  three  times  I  could  have 
had  promotion  and  a  raise  in  pay,  but  I 
had  reasons  of  my  own  for  staying  where  I 


My  duties  being  simple  I  enjoyed  the 
sheer  physical  exertion  I  was  obliged  to 
make.  Arriving  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  helped  to  sweep  the  floors,  with 
a  special  sweeping  of  the  rugs,  druggets, 
and  mattings  that  had  lain  out  overnight. 
If  there  was  anything  to  be  carried  from 
the  basement  to  the  upper  floor  I  helped 
in  that.  Then,  having  "cleaned"  rtiyself, 
as  the  phrase  went,  I  took  my  place  in  the 
shop,  ready  to  pull  out  the  goods  which 
the  salesmen  wanted  to  display  to  cus- 
tomers and  to  put  them  back  again. 

For  this  there  were  always  four  of  us  in 
the  spacious,  well-lighted  shop,  which  must 
have  been  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide, 
and  I  liked  the  dignity  and  quiet  of  all  the 
regulation  tasks.  As  a  rule  we  were  on 
the  floor  by  nine,  though  it  was  generally 
after  ten  before  we  saw  a  customer. 
During  that  hour  of  spare  time  we  porters 
hung  together  at  the  further  end.  ex- 
changing in  low  tones  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
confiding  personal  experiences,  or  dis- 
cussing the  war  and  the  reconstruction  or 
society.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  four  of 
five  salesmen  would  condescendingly  join 
with  us,  but  for  the  most  part  the  sales- 
men kept  to  themselves,  treating  the  same 
topics  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  The 
gods  of  Olympus  did  little  more  than  enter 
by  the  main  door  from  Fifth  Avenue,  cross 
to  their  offices,  after  which  we  saw  little  of 
them.  Only  the  Floater  moved  at  will  be- 
tween us  and  them,  with  a  little  dog's 
freedom  to  be  equally  at  home  in  the 
stable  and   the   drawing-room. 

A  flicker  of  interest  always  woke  with  the 
arrival  of  customers.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  they  consisted  of  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, or  two  ladies.  It  was  rarely  that  a 
man  came  by  himself,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  saw  two  men  together. 

They  entered  with  diffidence,  confused 
by  the  subdued  brilliance  of  the  Persian  and 
Chinese  colors  hanging  on  our  walls,  by 
the  wide  empty  spaces,  their  own  ignor- 
ance of  what  they  came  in  search  of. 

"There's  not  tin  women  in  New  York'U 
know  the  difference  betwane  a  Kirmanshah 
and  an  Anatolia,"  Denis  said  to  me  one 
day,  "and  it'd  make  ye  sorry  for  thim  when 
they  come  to  furnishin'.  Glory  be  to 
God,  they'll  walk  in  here  knowin'  no  more 
than  that  they  want  rugs,  and  it's  all  wan 
to  thim  what  ye  puts  before  thim  so  long 
as  it's  the  color  they  like  and  it  lays  on  the 
ground.  If  this  wasn't  the  honestest 
house  that  the  Lord  ever  made  there'd  be 
chatin'  till  we  was  all  in  danger  o'  hell 
fire." 

But  in  spite  of  this  ignorance  we  re- 
ceived our  visitors  courteously,  a  salesman 
going  forward  to  meet  all  newcomers  and 
conduct  them  to  the  row  of  reproduced 
Louis  Seize  cane-bottomed  chairs  placed 
for  their  use.  Then  it  would  be,  "Bridget, 
bring  that  Khorassan— 3246— you  know — 
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THERE'S  only  one  RIGHT  way  to  do  anything.   And  this  is  just  as  true 
of  playing  phonograph  records  as  it  is  of  anything  else  in  the  world. 

The  Three-in-one  Ultona  illustrated  above  is  an  exclusive  Brunswick  fea- 
ture which  enables  EVERY  make  of  record  to  be  played  exactly  as  it  was 
DESIGNED  to  be  played. 

It  describes  just  the  right  ARC  on  each  make  of  record. 

It  uses  the  CORRECT  NEEDLE  and  gives  the  EXACT  WEIGHT  required 
by  each  make  of  record. 

Nothing  to  take  off — nothing  to  put  on. 

The  Ultona  is  COMPLETE.  A  mere  twist  of  the  wrist  gives  the  precise 
needle,  the  correct  diaphragm  and  the  exact  weight  for  any  type  of  record. 

These  points  are  of  supreme  importance  because  upon  them  so  largely 
depend  PURITY  and  POWER  of  TONE. 

Let  Your  EARS  Be  The  Judge 

Ask  any  Brunswick  dealer  to  play  you  any^make  of  record 
on  the  all-}ecord  Brunswick.  Write' for  Catalog  M.M. 
and  name  of  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer. 

The  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors 
General  Offices:     819  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Eastern  Office: 
582  St.  Catharine  St.  W.,  Montreal 


Western  Office: 
143  Portage  Ave.  E.,  Winnipeg 


Ask  to  hear 
Brunswick  Records — 

artistic  companions 

of  the 

Brunswick  Phonograph 
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The  musical  training  the 
fifty  years  told  us  that  in 
the  Gerhard  Heintzman  we 
had  built  the  final  phono- 
graph. The  unstinted  praise 
of  Canadian  music-lovers 
bears  out  our  belief. 
The  Gerhard  Heintzman 
Phonographs  are  built  by 
the  trained  designers,  the 
tone  experts,  the  skilled 
craftsmen  —  all  those  who 
have  made  the  Gerhard 
Heintzman  Piano  the  envy 
of  the  musical  worid.  Piano 
genius! — that  is  the  new 
idea  in  phonograph  art.  In 
the  Gerhard  Heintzman  you 
can  count  on  a  richness,  res- 
onance and  realism  of  tone 
that  only  piano-builders  who 
work  with  piano  sounding- 
board  spruce  could  attain. 


Your  home  needs  the  supreme  music 
that  the  Gerhard  Heintzman  brings  to  it. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 


TORONTO 


LIMITED 

SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


CANADA 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


Spencerian  Pens  are  today  what 
they  have  been  all  these  years — 
the  best  pens  made.  The  finest  pen 
steel,  a  perfect  writing  point  and 
extra  long  life  make  them  so.  That 
fascinating  book,  "What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals",  and  10 
sample  pens,  different  patterns, 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  c. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York  City 


FineMediTim. 

Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 


A  Manufacturing  Opportunity 

The  LTTTLE  TWISTER  Belt  Power  Trans- 
loitter  for  Ford  and  Dodse  ears.  600  in 
daily  use  ffivinff  testified  satisfaction. 
Patents  and  boainess  for  sale.  'Hiorousrh 
inTeatixation   inrited. 

FBANK    R.    WIEISGERBER, 
Salina,  Kans. 


We  want  agents  in  every  town  to  look 
after  our  new  and  renewal  subicriptions. 

JuMi  drop  ua  a  card 

Agency    Division,   MacLean's    Magazine 
143  Univenity  Ave.  Toronto 


that  fine  specimen — "  and  Bridget  would 
know  and  call  the  Finn  to  help  him  lay  it 
out.  Or  it  would  be,  "Brogan,  can  you 
find  the  Meshed  that  came  in  yesterday — 
2947 — I  think  madam  would  like  to  see 
it."  On  this  Denis  and  I  would  haul  out 
the  big  carpet,  stretch  it  at  the  lady's 
feet,  listen  to  comments  which,  as  Denis 
put  it,  had  the  value  of  a  milliner's  criticism 
of  the  make  of  a  "floyin'-machine,"  and 
eventually  carry  it  back  to  the  pile  whence 
we  had  taken  it.  I  may  say  here  that  for 
customers  we  had  little  respect,  except 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  purchasing- 
power. 

"Did  ye  ever  see  wan  o'  thim  that  could 
tell  a  Sehna  knot  from  a  Giordes?"  Denis 
asked,  scornfully.  "Did  ye  ever  see  wan 
o'  thim  that  knowed  which  rug  had  a  wool- 
en warp  and  which  a  cotton,  or  which 
rug'd  wear,  or  which'd  all  go  up  in  flock? 
If  a  woman  was  to  boy  a  shimmy  that'll 
be  in  rags  before  it's  been  six  toimes  to  the 
wash  with  as  little  sinse  as  she'll  boy  a  rug 
that  ought  to  last  her  for  a  hundred  years 
her  husband'd  be  in  jail  for  dit." 

r>UT  for  me  customers  had  one  pre- 
■t)  dominant  interest.  Among  them  there 
might  be  someone  I  could  recognize,  or 
someone  who  would  recognize  me.  As  to 
the  last,  I  had  one  fear  and  many  hopes. 
My  one  fear  was  that  Mildred  Averill  or 
Lulu  Averill  might  one  day  wander  in; 
but  as  time  went  on  and  they  didn't  I 
ceased  to  dread  the  mischance.  As  it  also 
proved  in  the  end  it  was  the  same  way  with 
my  hopes.  No  one  turned  up  whom  I 
could  hail  as  an  acquaintance;  no  one  ever 
glanced  at  me  with  an  old  friend's  cur- 
iosity. 

So  I  settled  down  to  the  routine  which, 
though  I  didn't  know  it  then,  was  the  men- 
tal rest  that,  according  to  Dr.  Scattle- 
thwaite,  was  essential  to  my  recovery. 
The  days  were  so  much  alike  that  I  could 
no  more  differentiate  between  them  than 
can  a  man  in  prison.  On  eighteen  dollars  a 
week  I  contrived  to  live  with  that  humble 
satisfaction  of  humble  needs  which  I 
learnt  to  be  all  that  a  man  requires.  Little 
by  little  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  out- 
look of  my  surroundings,  and  if  I  never 
thought  exactly  like  my  companions  I 
found  myself  able  to  listen  to  their  views 
complacently.  With  all  three  of  my  more 
important  colleagues,  Denis,  Bridget,  and 
the  Finn,  my  relations  were  cordial,  a 
fact  due  largely  to  their  courteous  respect 
for  my  private  history,  into  which  none  of 
them  ever  pried.  Like  Lydia,  Drinkwater, 
and  everyone  else  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  there  was  something  I  wanted  to 
hide,  and  allowed  me  to  hide  it. 

In  this  way  I  passed  the  end  of  the  year 
1916,  the  whole  of  1917,  and  all  of  1918 
up  to  the  beginning  of  December.  Though 
the  country  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to 
war  it  made  little  difference  to  us.  Denis 
was  too  old  to  be  drafted;  Bridget  and  the 
Finn  were  exempted  as  fathers  of  large 
families;  I  was  examined,  and  for  reasons 
I  do  not  yet  understand,  rejected.  I 
should  have  made  a  tolerable  fighting  man; 
but  I  think  I  was  looked  upon  as  of  weak 
or  uncertain  mentality. 

During  all  those  months  I  courted  the 
obscurity  so  easy  to  find.  Between  Creed 
and  Creed's  and  my  squint  -  eyed  roorn 
with  the  fungi  on  the  mantel-piece  I  went 
by  what  you  might  call  the  back  ways,  in 
order  to  risk  no  meeting  with  MUdred 
Averill  or  her  family.  Since  they  fre- 
quented the  neighboring  bookstore,  one  of 
the  best  known  in  New  York,  they  might 
at  some  time  see  me  going  in  or  out,  and  so 
I  kept  to  the  direction  of  Sixth  Avenue. 
Though  I  often  drifted  out  into  the  mid- 
day throng  of  which  I  have  spoken  already 
there  was  little  danger  in  that,  because  I 
was  swallowed  in  the  crowd.  In  company 
for  the  most  part  with  Sam  Felly  I  took 
my  meals  in  places  so  modest  that  Lydia 
Blair  was  unlikely  to  run  across  me,  and  I 
had  no  one  else  to  be  afraid  of. 

Peace  therefore  stole  into  my  racked 
soul,  though  it  was  the  peace  of  death. 
While  I  had  recurrences  of  the  hope  that 
my  lost  sense  of  identity  would  one  day 
be  restored  to  me  I  dropped  into  the  habit 
of  not  thinking  much  about  it.  I  ate  and 
drank;  I  had  shelter  and  clothes.  The 
narrow  margin  on  which  other  working- 
people  lived  came  to  seem  enough  for  me. 
Toward  the  great  accidents  of  life,  illness 
or  incapacity,  I  learnt  to  take  the  same 
philosophic  attitude  as  they,  trusting  to 
luck,  or  to  something  too  subtle  and 
spiritual  to  put  easily  into  words,  to  take 
care  of  me.  If  I  developed  any  deep, 
strong  principle  of  living  it  was  along  the 
lines  of  the  wish  that  on  a  snowy  Decem- 


ber afternoon  had  led  me  to  Meeting  House 
Green.  I  knew  that  the  universe  was 
filled,  with  a  great  Will,  and  tried  to  let 
myself  glide  along  on  it,  in  simplicity  and 
harmony. 

XVIII 

/^N  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of 
^^  December,  1918,  I  had  been  in  the 
basement  helping  to  unpack  a  consignment 
just  come  in  from  India,  as  I  had  first 
done  two  years  before.  I  had,  therefore, 
not  known  what  passed  on  the  fioor  above 
during  the  forenoon,  and  should  have  been 
little  interested  had  I  been  there.  What 
I  needed  to  know  the  Floater  told  me  when 
I  appeared  after  lunch  to  take  my  shift 
on  the  main  floor  with  Bridget  and  the 
Finn. 

"You're  to  go  with  the  two  lads  down- 
stairs— "  the  two  of  our  six  porters  who 
were  always  transient — "to  this  number  in 
East  Seventy-Sixth  Street,  and  show  the 
big  Chinee  antique — 4792 — and  the  mod- 
ern Chinee — 3628 — to  a  lady  that's  stayin' 
there,  and  explain  to  her  the  difference 
between  them.  She'll  take  the  new  one  if 
she  thinks  it's  just  as  good,  and  you're 
to  show  her  that  it  isn't.  She's  not  the 
lady  of  the  house.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Mountney,  and  she  comes  from  Boston. 
She  saw  them  both  this  morning,  but  said 
she  couldn't  judge  till  she'd  viewed  'em 
private." 

It  was  not  an  unusual  expedition,  though 
it  was  new  to  me.  For  special  customers, 
or  in  cases  of  big  bits  of  business,  we  sent 
out  rugs  on  approval  or  for  private  view, 
though  I  had  never  before  been  entrusted 
with  the  mission.  I  didn't  wholly  like 
the  job,  but  we  were  accustomed  to  take 
both  things  we  didn't  like  and  things  we 
did  as  all  in  the  day's  work. 

At  the  house  in  East  Seventy-Sixth 
Street  we  found  ourselves  expected,  the 
footman  explaining  that  we  were  to  carry 
our  wares  to  the  music-joom  and  lay  them 
out.  The  ladies  were  resting  after  lunch, 
but  Mrs.  Mountney  would  come  to  us  as 
soon  as  she  left  her  room.  With  the 
pleasant  freemasonry  of  caste  he  confided 
to  me,  as  with  our  burdens  we  made  our 
way  into  the  hall,  that  Mrs.  Mountney 
was  a  nice  little  bit  of  fluff,  though  not  so 
toney  as  he  had  looked  for  in  an  old  girl 
out  of  Boston.  When  it  came  to  class  the 
lady  of  the  house,  whom  I  thought  he 
spoke  of  as  Lulie,  could  hang  it  all  over  her. 

It  was  so  long  since  I  had  been  in  a 
house  of  the  kind  that  I  took  notes  more 
acutely  than  was  my  habit,  though  my 
habit  was  always  to  be  observant.  What 
struck  me  chiefly  was  its  resemblance  on  a 
larger  scale  to  the  last  of  its  type  I  had 
visited.  Perhaps  the  name  Lulie  had 
turned  my  thoughts  backward;  but  there 
was  certainly  the  same  square  hall,  con- 
taining a  few  monumental  bits  of  furniture 
because  they  were  monumental,  the  same 
dining-room  opening  out  of  it,  full  of  high- 
backed  Italian  chairs  because  they  were 
high-backed  and  Italian.  .  .  .  And 
then  across  a  corridor  that  ran  to  some 
region  behind  the  dining-room  I  thought  I 
saw  a  stocky  figure  grope  its  way  with  the 
kind  of  movement  I  had  not  seen  since  the 
last  time  I  had  met  Drinkwater.  A  door 
opened  and  closed  somewhere,  and  before 
we  reached  the  music-room  I  heard  the 
distant  click  of  a  typewriter. 

That  I  was  nervous  goes  without  saying, 
but  there  were  so  many  chances  of  my 
fear  being  groundless  that  I  did  my  best 
to  dismiss  it.  The  music-room  was  simple, 
spacious,  white-and-gold,  admirably  adap- 
ted not  only  to  the  purpose  it  served  but  to 
that  which  had  brought  us  there.  When  our 
carpets  were  spread  they  made  a  magnifi- 
cent gold  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  sumptuous 
emptiness. 

A  FEW  minutes  later  the  nice  little  bit 
-'*-  of  fluff  tripped  in,  justifying  the 
description.  She  was  one  of  those  in- 
stances, of  which  we  saw  a  good  many 
among  our  customers,  where  a  merciful 
Providence  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  someone  who  would  have  been 
quite  too  insignificant  without  it.  A 
worn  fairness  of  complexion  was  sup- 
plemented by  cosmetics,  and  an  inadequate 
stock  of  very  blonde  hair  arranged  in 
artistic  disarray  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  To  offset  the  laces  and  pearls  of  an 
elaborate  negligee  by  a  "democratic" 
manner,  and  so  put  poor  working-men  at 
their  ease,  she  nodded  to  us  in  a  friendly, 
off-hand  way,  saying  briskly: 

"Now  then!  Let's  see!  Which  is  the 
modern  one  and  which  is  the  antique?  I 
can't    tell;    can    you?"    Looking   at    me 
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What  Truck? 
KsK  the  Driver 
He  knows 


You    Buy   Economy  When  You 

Buy  a  National 

V^ EIGHT  is  an  important  factor  in  motor  truck  econ- 
^^  omy.     While  we  do  not  urge  that  you   buy  your 
truck  solely  on   a  weight  basis  it  is   essential  that  you 
give  to  it  the  utmost  consideration. 


The  National  is  the  ideal  truck. 
It  is  not  too  bulky  in  proportion 
to  loads.  The  National  is  designed 
with  weight  reduction  in  view. 
Its  superiority  is  due  to  scientific 
balance  of  weight  and  structural 
accuracy.  No  one  part  is  heavier 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Advanced 
engineering  demands  it.  Economy 
demands  it. 

Materials  used  are  lighter  but 
stronger  than  those  used  in  other 
trucks  of  the  same  capacity.    This 


minimizes  vibration,  gasoline  con- 
sumption and  repair  bills  without 
sacrificing  strength. 

The  National  is  a  rugged,  up- 
standing truck  with  ample  reserve 
power  for  any  emergency.  Its  de- 
pendability and  economy  is  being 
proven  daily.  Ask  for  performance 
records — watch  the  truck  in  op- 
eration.   Convince  yourself. 

Built  in  5  models — I  ton,  13^  ton, 
2  ton,  3H  ton  and   6  ton  tractor. 


National   Steel   Gar   Corporation,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada 

NATIONAL 

MOTOR    TRUCKS 
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Dack's 
"Scotch 
Brogue 


5HOE5 

MEN 


The  name  '•Dack" 
takes  the  guess 
work  out  of  shoe 
buying. 


No  better  leathers  or  makers'  skill 
ever  found  their  way  into  any  shoes. 
Because  of  their  distinctive  style  and 
appearance,  excellent  fitting  qualities 
and  unusual  good  wear,  the  choice  of 
discriminating  dressers  falls  on 
"Dack's"  Shoes. 

All   Dack's   shoes   are   made  on   the  same 
premises  where  they  are  sold 

Call  at  our  Store,  or  if  you  live  out  of  totvn  write 
for  Style  Book  and  self-measurement  chart. 


R.DACR&SONS.l^^ 

MAKERS  OF  MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SHOES  FOR   OVEK  lOOYEAflS 
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archly  she  changed  her  tone  to  the  chaffing 
one  which  the  French  describe  as  blagueur. 
"But  of  course  you'll  say  you  can,  because 
that's  your  business.  You've  got  them 
marked  with  some  sort  of  secret  sign,  like 
a  conjurer  with  coins,  so  as  to  tell  one  from 
the  other,  without  my  knowing  it." 

Having  said  this  she  began  to  march 
round  the  two  great  gold-colored  oblongs 
with  the  movement  of  a  prowling  little 
animal.  Keeping  my  eye  on  the  main 
doorway  I  pointed  out  that  while  the 
modern  piece  would  please  the  ordinary 
eye  only  the  antique  would  satisfy  the 
elect.  'There  was  no  question  but  that  the 
Indian  reproduction  was  good.  Anyone 
who  took  it  would  more  than  get  his 
money's  worth,  .since  it  would  tone  down 
with  years,  while  the  hard-wool  of  which  it 
was  woven  would  make  it  stand  com- 
paratively rough  usage.  But — didn't  ma- 
dam see? — the  antique,  made  on  the  old 
Chinese  looms,  was  of  the  softer,  richer 
sheen  imparted  by  the  softer,  richer  wool; 
and  wasn't  the  heavenly  turquoise-blue 
of  the  ornaments  and  border  of  a  beauty 
which  the  modern  dyes  had  not  begun  to 
reproduce? 

As  I  explained  this  and  some  other 
characteristics  of  rugs  I  was  more  or  less 
talking  against  time.  The  suspicion  that 
had  seized  me  on  entering  the  house  began 
to    deepen    without    my    knowing    why. 

"Y-yes;  y-yes,"  the  little  lady  agreed, 
"it  is  lovely,  isn't  it?  And  I  suppose  that 
if  you're  buying  a  good  thing  it's  better 
to  get  the — " 

CHE  paused,  looking  out  through  the 
'^  great  doorway  into  the  hall.  I  too 
looked  out,  to  see  Mrs.  Averill  in  a  tea- 
gown,  gazing  in  at  us  distraitly. 

"Oh,  Lulu,  do  come  here.  This  man — 
this  gentleman — has  just  been  telling  me 
the  most  interesting  things — " 

She  trailed  into  the  music-room  with  the 
same  graceful  languor  with  which  she  had 
trailed  into  the  drawing-room  on  the 
occasion  when  we  had  last  met.  The  two 
other  porters  and  myself  being  negligible 
figures  in  the  room  her  almond  eyes  rested 
listlessly  on  the  rugs,  which  she  studied 
without  remark. 

"Lulu,"  Mrs.  Mountney  began  again, 
with  animation,  "did  you  know  that  in 
Persian  rugs  the  designs  are  outlined  in 
rows  of  knots,  and  in  Chinese  by  clipping 
with  the  scissors? — cisele,  this  man — this 
gentleman — calls  it — and  you  can  feel  a 
little  line — Do  put  your  hand  down — " 

"Oh,  I'm  too  tired,"  Mrs.  Averill  pro- 
tested, in  her  sweet  drawling  voice,  "and 
this  room's  so  stuffy.  Mildred  said  she'd 
have  it  aired;  but  I  don't  know  what  she's 
mooning  over  half  her  time.  She's  so 
dreamy.  I  often  think  she  ought  to  be  in 
a  convent,  or  something  like  that." 

The  little  bit  of  fluff  was  more  interested 
in  rugs  than  in  Mildred. 

"Do  tell  Mrs.  Averill — I'm  staying  with 
her — what  you've  just  been  saying  about 
the  wool.  Did  you  know.  Lulu,  that 
Indian  wool  is  hard  and  Chinese  soft?" 
She  looked  again  toward  the  hallway 
where  a  second  figure  had  come  into  view. 
"Mildred,  do  come  here.  There's  the 
most  interesting  things — I'm  so  glad  I 
went  to  that  place  this  morning — and 
they've  sent  me  the  most  interesting  man — 
Lulu's  like  ice — but  you're  artistic — " 

Miss  Averill  too  advanced  into  the  room, 
but  though  I  was  in  full  view  she  paid  me 
and  my  comrades  no  particular  attention. 
It  was  the  easier  for  me  not  to  speak,  or  to 
draw  anyone's  glance  to  myself,  for  the 
reason  that  Mrs.  Mountney  chattered  on, 
repeating  for  Mildred's  benefit  the  facts 
I  had  just  beeen  giving  her. 

"Just  think  of  having  the  patience  to 
clip  with  the  scissors  round  all  these  de- 
signs— and  it's  the  same  in  the  modern 
rug  as  in  the  antique — Do  stoop  down, 
Mildred,  and  let  your  fingers  run  along 
the  ciselling — that's  what  this — this  gentle- 
man calls  it — " 

A  S  the  girl  stooped  to  satisfy  Mrs. 
-'^*-  Mountney  I  ventured  to  look  at  her 
more  closely.  She  was  perhaps  not  older 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  her  two  years 
before,  but  her  face  had  undergone  a 
change.  It  made  you  think  of  faces 
chastened,  possibly  purified,  by  suffering. 
Where  there  had  been  chiefly  a  sympathetic 
common  sense  there  was  now  the  beauty 
that  comes  of  elevation. 

Luckily  for  me  Mrs.  Mountney  ran  on, 
while  we  three  men,  with  the  lack  of  in- 
dividuality of  employees  before  cus- 
tomers, remained  indistinguishable  ob- 
jects in  the  background. 


"That's  the  modern  and  that's  the' 
antique,  and  I'm  sure  no  one  but  a  rug- 
man  could  tell  the  difference  between  them. 
This  man — this  gentleman — says  they  can, 
but  that's  only  business.  Hundreds  of 
dollars  difference  in  the  price — almost  as 
much  as  between  a  pair  of  real  pearl 
ear-rings  and  imitation  ones.  What  do 
you  say,  Mildred?  Would  anybody  ever 
notice — ?" 

"I  suppose  you'd  be  buying  the  best 
because  it's  the  best,  and  not  because 
anyone  would  notice — " 

"I  should  be  buying  it  for  what  every- 
one would  see.  What's  the  good  of  having 
a  thing  if  it  doesn't  show  what  it  is?  I 
hate  the  way  some  people  have  of  calling 
your  attention  to  every  fine  thing  they've 
got  in  the  house,  as  if  you  weren't  used  to 
fine  things  of  your  own.  If  I've  got  to 
tell  everyone  that  that's  a  genuine  old 
Chinese  masterpiece  before  they  notice  it 
— well,  it  isn't  worth  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  effect  is  richer — and  some  people 
do  know — and  talk  about  it  to  other 
people  who  know — there's  that  to  con- 
sider— " 

By  this  time  I  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing else. 

XJ  AVING  got  through  so  many  minutes 
•»•  -*■  without  recognition  I  was  beginning 
to  hope  that  by  blotting  myself  out,  as  it 
were,  between  my  fellow-workmen  I 
might  finally  escape  detection.  No  one 
had  as  yet  dissociated  any  of  us  from  an- 
other, the  very  absence  of  personality  on 
our  part  reducing  us  to  the  place  of  mere 
machines.  As  a  mere  machine  Mrs. 
Averill  and  Mildred  might  continue  to 
overlook  me,  passing  out  of  the  room  as 
unobservant  as  they  had  come  in. 

But  Lulu  had  begun  a  curious  move- 
ment round  the  square  of  the  carpets. 
She  seemed  to  be  studying  them;  though 
with  the  long  slits  of  her  Mongolian  eyes 
her  glance  might  be  travelling  anywhere. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  to  look  me 
in  the  face  she  moved  to  where  she  got  me 
in  profile,  afterwards  passing  behind  me 
and  returning  to  her  original  standpoint 
beside  her  sister  and  her  friend.  Without 
further  reference  to  Mrs.  Mountney  she 
slipped  her  arm  through  Mildred's,  leading 
her  toward  the  grand  piano  against  which 
they  leaned. 

For  me  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
stand  still.  A  word,  a  sign,  m.ight  easily 
betray  me,  if  I  had  not  been  betrayed 
already.  As  the  conversation  went  on 
Mildred  kept  her  back  to  me,  but  Mrs. 
Averill  stood  sidewise  so  as  to  be  able  to 
throw  me  an  occasional  appraising  glance. 
Apparently  she  was  in  some  doubt,  my 
position  and  my  clothes  rendering  absolute 
certainty  difficult. 

But  Mildred  turned  away  from  the 
piano  at  last,  and  without  examining  me 
directly  came  slowly  down  the  long  room. 
Entirely  mistress  of  herself  she  walked  with 
sedateness  and  composure.  The  shyness 
and  brusqueness  which  had  given  her  a 
kind  of  aura  in  my  thoughts  during  the 
past  two  years  seemed  to  have  been  over- 
come by  experience.  In  this  self-com- 
mand more  than  in  any  other  detail  I 
observed  a  change  in  her. 

Not  till  she  reached  the  corner  of  the 
long  carpet  did  she  give  me  the  first  clear, 
straightforward  look.  That  recognition 
did  not  come  instantly  told  me  that  I  too 
must  have  changed.  Laborious  work  and 
a  rough  way  of  living  had  doubtless  aged 
and  probably  hardened  me.  I  was  dressed, 
too,  like  any  other  working-man,  though 
with  the  tidiness  which  our  position  on  the 
selling-floor  exacted.  A  working-man  in 
his  Sunday  clothes  would  perhaps  have 
described  me,  while  my  features  must  have 
adapted  themselves  to  altered  inward 
conditions  with  the  facility  which  features 
possess. 

"Is  it  really  you?" 

CHE  was  standing  in  front  of  me  now. 
^  singling  me  out  from  the  two  boys  who 
had  fallen  a  little  back.  She  didn't  offer 
to  shake  hands;  perhaps  she  wasn't  sure 
enough  of  my  identity;  but  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  found  me  made 
no  difference  to  her  was  the  one  fact  ap-  i 
parent.  Any  emotion  she  may  have  felt 
was  expressed  in  the  quiver  of  a  faint 
smile. 

"I  hoped  you  wouldn't  recognize  me," . 
was  all  I  found  to  say. 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  for  all  the  reasons  that— that 
almost  anybody  would  see  at  a  glance." 

"Perhaps  I'm  not — not  almost  any- 
body--" 

"No;  you're  not — " 
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"Have  you  been  doing  this  ever  since 

7  " 

I  nodded.  "It's  the  job  I  told  you  I 
might  get.     I  did  get  it;  and  so — " 

"Have  you  liked  it?" 

"Extremely." 

"Is  that  true,  or  is  it  just — ?" 

"No;  it's  true.  I  could  have  had  better 
jobs.  They  offered  two  or  three  times  to 
make  me  a  salesman — you  may  remember 
that  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  rugs  already 
— but  I  preferred  to  stay  where  I  am." 

"For  what  reason?" 

"I  hardly  know  that  I  can  tell  you,  unless 
it  was  to — to — " 

"To  find  your  soul?" 

"Possibly." 

"And  have  you  found  it?" 

"I've  found — something.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  it's  my  soul  or  not." 

A  LL  this  was  said  within  the  space  of 

■^*-  perhaps  two  minutes,  during  which  I 

watched  Mrs.  Averill  and  Mrs.   Mount- 

ney,   toward   whom   Mildred   turned   her 

back,   putting  their  heads  together  in  a 

whispered     conversation.     That    it    was 

about  me  I  could  have  gathered  from  their 

glances;  but  a  little  crow  on  the  part  of 

Mrs.  Mountney  left  me  no  doubt  about  it. 

"Jasper  Soames!  Why  that's  the  name 
»» 

It  was  all  I  caught,  but  it  was  enough  to 
put  even  Mildred  Averill  on  a  secondary 
plane. 

"If  you've  found  your  soul — "  she  was 
saying. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  sure  of  that.  I  only  feel 
that  I've  found — something.  I  mean 
that  something  has  come — or  gone — I'm 
not  sure  of  which — only  that — " 

Mrs.  Mountney  wheeled  suddenly  from 
the  piano,  trotting  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
carpet  across  which  she  spoke  to  me. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Copley's  great 
portrait  of  Jasper  Soames — ?" 

I  nodded,  speechlessly.  I  had  heard  of 
it.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  it — at  the 
head  of  a  ^eat  staircase,  a  full-length 
figure,  wearmg  knee-breeches  of  bottle- 
green  satin,  a  gold-embroidered  waist- 
coat, and  a  long  coat  of  ruby  velvet,  with 


a  Russian  sable  collar  falling  back  almost 
to  the  shoulders.  A  plate  let  into  the  foot 
of  the  frame  bore  the  name  Jasper  Soames, 
with  the  dates  of  a  birth  and  a  death. 
Somewhere  in  my  life  the  picture  had  been 
a  familiar  object. 

I  had  no  time  to  follow  up  this  discovery 
before  Mrs.  Mountney  began  again. 

"Are  you  one  of  his  descendants — ?" 

"No;  but  my  wife  is." 

The  reply  came  out  before  I  realized  its 
significance.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  had 
said  till  I  heard  Lulu  Averill  exclaim  with 
as  much  indignation  as  her  indolent  tones 
could  carry  • 

"But  you  told  my  husband  that  you 
were  not  a  married  man!  Didn't  he, 
Mildred?" 

The  situation  was  so  unexpected  that 
I  felt  myself  like  a  bird  swinging  in  a  cage. 
Nothing  was  steady;  everything  around  me 
seemed  to  whirl.  Then  I  heard  Mildred 
speaking  as  if  her  voice  reached  me  though 
a  poor  connection  on  a  telephone. 

"Oh,  that  didn't  matter.  I  knew  he 
was  married  all  along — at  least  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  it.  What  difference  could 
it  make  to  us?" 

"It  made  the  difference,"  Mrs.  Averill 
drawled,  peevishly,  "that  we  believed 
him—" 

But  Mrs.  Mountney  intervened,  waving 
the  others  aside  with  a  motion  of  the  arm. 

"Wait!"  She  looked  at  me  again  across 
the  carpet.  "If  you  married  a  descendant 
of  Jasper  Soames  then  it  was  Violet 
Torrance." 

The  mist  that  had  hitherto  enshrined 
two  flaming  eyes  seemed  to  part  as  if 
torn  by  lightning.  The  figure  disclosed 
was  not  static  like  that  of  Jasper  Soames 
but  alive  as  the  sky  is  alive  in  a  storm. 
It  was  that  of  my  wife  as  I  had  last  seen 
her.  My  mind  resumed  its  action  at 
the  point  where  its  memory  of  Vio  had 
been  shut  off. 

"And,"  Mrs.  Mountney  went  on, 
pressing  her  facts,  "you're  Billy  Harrow- 
by." 

I  could  only  bend  my  head  in  assent. 

"That's  my  name." 

{To  be  Continued) 
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stitutions  that  stood  more  or  less  aloof 
from  business,  thought  of  themselves  as 
institutions  in  fact  instead  of  businesses, 
have  passed  away.  Modern  conditions 
have  changed  all  that.  The  bank  is 
interested  in  business  because  its  own 
existence  is  tied  up  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  modern  commercial  enterprise. 
The  money  it  carries  must  be  loaned  in 
great  commercial  enterprises,  and  the 
security  of  these  investments  depends  on 
the  soundness  of  the  business  methods  of 
the  borrowing  concerns.  There  you  have 
the  reason  why  the  banks  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  those  who  have  a  real 
knowledge  of  business  conditions;  the 
main  reason  for  the  appointment  of  H.  J. 
Daly  as  the  president  of  the  Home  Bank. 

He  Breaks  In  as  a  Specialist 
TT  is  impossible  to  trace  exactly  how  H.  J. 
■*■  Daly  made  his  first  connection  with  the 
bank  in  question  and  this  is  unfortunate  ^ 
because  the  whole  course  of  a  very  spec- 
tacular career  hinges  on  that  point.  As 
far  as  the  narrator  has  been  able  to  learn, 
however,  ■%  the  connection  came  about 
gradually  and  was  the  result  of  certain 
sound  theories  that  Daly  held  on  business 
problems.  He  knew  M.  J.  Haney,  the 
then  head  of  the  Home  Bank,  and  often 
had  occasion  to  propound  these  theories 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Haney. 

"Business  principles  are  the  same  in  all 
lines,"  said  Daly.  "It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  are  running  a  bank  or  running 
a  grocery  store,  making  cash  registers  or 
publishing  a  newspaper;  the  same  prin- 
ciples always  apply.  Acquire  a  grasp  of 
the  fundamentals  of  business  and  you  can 
apply  them  to  any  kind  of  enterprise  under 
the  sun.  Fail  to  acquire  them  and  you'll 
make  a  failure  of  anything  and  everything 
you  touch,  no  matter  how  small  or  in- 
significant it  may  be.  In  the  final  analysis 
the  president  of  a  bank  is,  after  all,  doing 
just  the  same  thing  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
grocery  store,  except  that  he  is  applying 
the  principles  to  different  problems  and 
in  a  much  bigger  way." 

Figure  out  the  subsequent  career  of 
H.  J.  Daly  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has 


proven  his  contention,  for  he  has  handled  a 
great  variety  of  things  and  the  successes 
he  has  scored  have  been  due  to  a  close 
adherence  to  one  set  of  ideas  or  principles. 
Certainly  it  was  partly  on  the  soundness 
and  originality  of  his  viewpoint  that  Daly 
"sold  himself"  to  M.  J.  Haney.  The 
latter  became  convinced  that  the  National 
Cash  man  would  be  peculiarly  fitted  to 
aid  the  bank  in  some  of  the  business  prob- 
lems that  confronted  it.  Through  stress 
of  circumstances  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  business  gets  into  the  hands  of  a 
bank  and  it  devolves  on  the  bank  to  get 
the  tangled  affairs  of  such  business 
straightened  out.  Only  by  revitalizing 
the  concern  can  the  bank  protect  its  own 
investment. 

A  situation  of  this  kind  developed  and 
the  president  called  in  Daly  in  a  consulting 
capacity.  The  business  required  reor- 
ganizing. It  was  badly  manned.  It  was 
as  full  of  leakages  as  an  old  bellows  and  in 
all  departments  there  was  inefficiency  and 
overlapping.  Daly's  method  of  getting  at 
the  weaknesses  to  be  corrected  was  sum- 
med up  in  the  first  sentence  he  uttered 
when  ushered  into  the  room,  where  a 
group  of  bank  officials  had  gathered  to 
talk  over  the  business  patient: 

"Get  me  a  blackboard." 

Daly  had  learned  the  value  of  charts  in 
the  N.  C.  R.  John  H.  Patterson  believes 
that  chalk  is  more  effective  than  verbal 
explanation  and  every  problem  in  that 
wonder  organization  is  worked  out  by 
charts  and  diagrams.  When  a  sales 
manager  talks  to  his  staff  he  has  pencil 
or  chalk  in  hand;  the  eye  catches  the  idea 
more  quickly  than  the  ear.  So  Daly, 
who  had  been  brought  up  on  a  basiness 
diet  of  chalk  and  charts,  had  a  black- 
board brought  in  and  set  up  in  front  of  the 
bank  officials.  Then  he  proceeded  to  get 
the  internal  organization  of  the  ailing 
business  down  in  a  form  that  made  each 
detail  clear  to  the  eye. 

At  the  top  he  indicated  the  general 
manager.  Immediately  underneath  he 
placed  each  department  head.  Under 
each  in  turn  he  worked  out  the  ramifica- 


tions_  of  the  business.  Gradually,  as  the 
position  of  each  employee  was  indicated, 
the  whole  organization  took  tangible 
shape  and  the  men  in  the  room  were  able 
to  visualize  the  business  as  never  before. 

"Now,"  said  Daly,  still  busy  with  the 
chalk,  "here  we  have  the  whole  business, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Each  employee 
of  the  company  is  indicated  and  we  can 
see  where  he  fits  in  with  the  rest  and  how 
the  different  departments  interlock.  Now, 
we  know  that  this  organization  is  as  leaky 
as  a  sieve  and  pretty  inefficient  all  around, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  able  men  in  it. 
Let's  find  out  why." 

Without  budging  from  in  front  of  the 
board,  they  found  some  of  the  weaknesses. 
Certain  necessary  cogs  were  missing.  It 
was  seen  why  a  certain  department  did 
not  keep  pace  with  another — a  cog  was 
missing,  as  the  chart  showed.  Several 
instances  of  overlapping  were  found. 
The  bank  officials  talked  and  Daly  ex- 
plained and  chalked,  visualizing  the  sug- 
gestions that  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  After  a  couple  of  hours 
they  found  that  most  of  the  weak  links 
had  been  located  and  that  practical  plans 
for  their  correction  had  been  evolved. 

"Young  man,  that  chart  idea  is  a  won- 
der," said  one  of  the  bankers,  getting  Daly 
by  the  coat  lapel  as  the  meeting  broke  up. 

"A  wonderful  man  invented  it,  one 
John  H.  Patterson,"  said  Daly  "It's 
kind  of  second  nature  with  all  of  us  now. 
We  can't  work  out  any  problem  without  a 
chart." 

"I  knew  they  used  charts  in  certain 
lines  of  business,"  said  the  banker,  "but 
I  never  thought  they  could  be  used  in 
banking." 

Enter   the   Department   Store   Expert 

SO  Daly  sold  himself  solidly  to  the  bank, 
partly  on  his  own  capacity  for  taking  a 
system  apart  and  finding  its  weak  parts 
and  then  putting  them  together  again,  and 
partly  on  a  new  idea.  With  his  chalk  and 
his  charts  and  his  delightfully  easy  way  of 
reaching  a  solution  by  sheer  visualization, 
he  impressed  the  bank  as  the  handiest 
kind  of  a  man  to  have  around.  After  that, 
when  the  need  for  a  man  who  understood 
business  system  arose,  it  was  a  case  of, 
"Let  Herb  do  it." 

And  Herb  did  it.  Three  of  the  largest 
departmental  stores  in  Canada  came  under 
his  care,  one  at  a  time,  and  he  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  work  of  discover- 
ing and  perfecting  store  systems.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  suggest  that  this  hustling 
young  fellow  had  sold  himself  to  a  big 
institution  on  the  strength  of  showy 
methods  and  original  ideas.  Unques- 
tionably there  was  more  to  it  than  that; 
and  unquestionably  when  he  buckled 
down  to  the  serious  tasks  that  the  bank 
brought  to  him,  it  required  a  real  genius 
for  organization  to  make  a  success.  In 
terms  of  the  street,  he  "had  to  make 
good." 

Daly  studied  departmental  store  prob- 
lems with  characteristic  intensity.  He 
dug  right  down  to  the  roots  of  mer- 
chandising system. 

"These  big  stores  are  a  mass  of  intri- 
cate system,"  he  told  a  friend  about  this 
time.  "If  they  didn't  have  everything 
cut  and  dried  they  would  break  down 
quicker  than  any  business  I  know.  And 
yet  they  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
loose  ends  at  that.  Some  of  the  really 
essential  things  are  not  checked  up. 

"For  instance,"  he  went  on,  "they  have 
no  system  of  checking  the  marking  down 
of  goods.  Every  day  goods  are  marked 
down;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  marked  off  the  price-tags  in  any  one 
of  these  big  stores  in  the  course  of  a  year 
and  it's  done  by  the  managers  of  the  de- 
partments. They  use  their  judgment  as 
to  the  value  of  the  goods  or  take  a  chance 
on  lopping  prices  to  bring  customers  in. 
Do  you  realize  thetremendous  leakage  in  a 
business  in  the  course  of  a  year  through 
haphazard  marking  down  of  goods?" 

So,  in  course  of  time,  a  system  was 
devised  to  systematize  the  marking  down 
process.  A  department  knew  how  much 
could  be  marked  down  just  as  it  knew  how 
much  could  be  spent  on  advertising  or 
display  fixtures,  and  so  it  went.  Daly 
proved  that  his  theory  of  fixed  principles 
could  be  successfully  applied  to  the  de- 
partmental store  business,  for  under  his 
direction  they  unquestionably  improved 
in  organization  and  results. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  for  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  this  work  and  his  connection 
with  the  cash  register  business  had  come 
to  an  end. 


/^NE  of  the  stores  in  question  was  in 
^^  Ottawa  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  that  city;  which  was  probably  the 
reason  for  his  going  into  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  Canada.  It  is  probable 
that  his  record  as  an  organizer  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  selection  as  Director  of 
Repatriation  but  those  who  know  point 
to  one  incident  as  the  direct  factor  in 
bringing  about  that  appointment. 

Daly  was  called  in  as  sole  arbitrator  in  a 
dispute  between  the  street  railway  em- 
ployees in  Ottawa  and  the  company. 
They  had  reached  an  impaisse  and  a  settle- 
ment looked  a  long  way  off.  A  joint- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  case  with  the  arbitrator  and 
Daly's  opening  remark  on  entering  the 
room  was  his  talismanie  request: 

"Bring  me  a  blackboard." 

Then  he  produced  chalk  and  drew  a 
see-saw  with  one  end  elevated  at  a  high 
angle. 

"Here  are  the  employees,"  he  said, 
indicating  the  elevated  end.  "Away  high 
— demands  up  in  the  air.  Here,"  indi- 
cating the  lower  end,  "is  the  company — 
low,  very  low,  offering  the  minimum. 
You're  so  far  away  from  an  agreement 
that  an  arbitrator  can't  do  anything  for 
you." 

"Now,"  he  said,  drawing  another  sketch, 
with  the  see-saw  more  at  an  equilibrium, 
"when  you  get  things  at  about  that 
angle,  I'll  be  able  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  you.  In  the  meantime,  I'm  useless 
here.  You  thresh  it  out  between  you  and 
I'll  come  back  this  afterrnoon." 

When  he  came  back  the  position  of  the 
see-saw  was  closer  to  equilibrium.  The 
men  had  come  down,  the  company  had 
come  up.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
that  followed,  it  was  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

He  Becomes  Director  of  Repatriation 

WHETHER  or  not  the  potency  of 
his  mediation  in  this  case  con- 
vinced the  Government  of  his  fitness  for 
the  post,  it  is  a  fact  that  shortly  after- 
wards, he  was  offered  the  important  office 
of  Director  of  Repatriation;  and  accepted 
it.  It  meant  taking  on  the  work  as  an 
added  load,  for  he  retained  his  interest  in 
his  other  ventures.  His  work  there  is  too 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  to  require  any 
extended  mention.  In  any  case,  there  is 
little  to  tell  about  it.  He  went  at  it 
in  his  regular  way,  applying  to  the  repa- 
triation of  Canada's  gallant  soldiery  the 
same  principles  that  he  had  used  in  busi- 
ness. He  organized  his  department  quick- 
ly   and    effectively. 

"This  chap.  Herb  Daly,  he  must 
be  a  wizard,"  said! one  man  at  a  Toronto 
club  recently.  "He  must  be  working 
about  twenty-four  hours  each  day." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  do,"  said  the 
other  party  to  the  conversation.  "Take 
a  run  up  to  the  next  floor  and  go  into  a 
little  room  in  the  corner — the  card-room. 
You'll  see  a  rather  quiet  little  chap  in 
there  right  now,  playing  bridge.  That's 
Herb  Daly." 

Yes,  Daly  was  working  hard;  he  always 
does;  but  he  never  lets  himself  become  so 
immersed  in  his  work  as  the  public  sup- 
posed. He  can  do  about  as  much  work 
as  the  ordinary  man,  and  then  can  per- 
haps do  as  much  again.  But  even  this 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  a  finger  in  so 
many  pies,  did  he  not  have  another  system 
as  well.  Daly  also  "Lets  George  do  it." 
But  he  chooses  his  "Georges"  with  care. 

He's  a  Diagnostician 

JUST  a  final  word.  He  is  a  diagnos- 
tician. There  are  plenty  of  doctors 
who  can  cure  a  disease  once  they  know 
what  disease  it  is,  but  diseases  are  elusive 
things  whether  in  the  physical  or  the 
business  world.  Every  business  or  in- 
dustry is  subject  to  them.  Therefore,  the 
man  who  can  diagnose' a  business,  who  can 
tell  just  what  conditions  are  provocative  of 
danger,  is  a  man  of  unusual  gifts.  Even 
the  business  that  is  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  and  progressing  rapidly  may  present 
its  problems  for  the  diagnostician.  Its 
activities  may  be  showing  improvement 
but  falling  short  of  the  maximum  achieve- 
ment. This  is  the  work  of  diagnosis. 
Business  diseases  are  not  difficult  of 
remedy  once  the  flaw  is  discovered. 
There  are  plenty  of  able  business  execu- 
tives who  yet  lack  this  quality  of  scientific 
investigation.  Daly  has  that  quality. 
It  is  a  combination  of  training,  hard  work 
and  a  naturally  keen  mind.  The  man  who 
can  analyze  a  situation  can  master  it, 
and  that  is  what  has  given  Daly  his  chance. 
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The  varnishe 
boat  puts  it 
surface  coatins 
to  strenuous 
tests  and  em- 
phasizes what 
we  can  expect 
from  varnish  in 
our  own  homes. 


Post-Mortem 


That  metal  roof — what  a 
life  it  leads  if  not  given 
surface  protection.  Rust, 
leaks-  ruined  ceilings,  ex- 
pense, can  all  be  charged  to 
neglect  of  the  roof.'s  surface. 
Save  the  surface. 


THIS  drawing  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  veranda  post  from  which  the 
paint  has  been  allowed  to  wear  off. 
Is  it  not  eloquent? 

This  was  a  good  post  not  so  very  long 
ago  but  it  has  now  gone  beyond  redemp- 
tion. Think  of  the  trivial  cost  of  the 
paint  to  protect  the  post  and  keep  it 
sound. 

Every  crack  in  this  post  started  from 
the  outside.  Those  deep  checks  were 
at  the  first  little  checks.  Once  the 
surface  was  broken  down,  the  damage 
was  under  way. 


How  much  is  similar  deterioration 
under  way  on  your  property?  Do  you 
dare  to  say?  Have  you  examined  it  or 
just  taken  for  granted  that  its  condition 
is  sound?  Have  you  examined  the  siding 
of  your  building?  Have  you  inspected 
the  eave  troughs  and  other  metal  trim? 
Have  you  seen  the  roof  lately — have 
you  really  looked  at  it  in  years?  Are 
you  watching  the  floors,  and  woodwork, 
and  furniture,  inside  the  house? 

Your  thoughtful  answer  to  these 
questions  we  do  not  ask  that  you  give 
us:   ^ive   them   to   yourself.     You   owe   it 


to  yourself  and  to  those  who  will  inherit 
your  property  to  ask  these  questions 
and  answer  them. 

All  over  this  country  property  is 
rotting,  rusting,  crumbling,  wearing, 
which  a  surface  coating  of  paint  and 
varnish  would  save. 

The  most  needless,  useless,  senseless, 
and  most  aggravating  loss  in  the  world 
is  loss  due  to  neglect  on  our  own  part. 
Isn't  it  so? 

Look  at  your  property  in  a  new  way — 
closely. 

Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


«;ahaoa 


TPHIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  issued  by  the  Canadian  Save  the.  Surface  Campaign  Committee,  for  the 

pttr pose  of  educating  the  public  in  the  Preservative  and  Protective  value  of  Paint,    Varnish  and  Allied 

Products  for  the  Conservation  of  Property,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission 

in  the  folloiving  words : 

"The  realization  of  the  above  objects  will  lead  to  employment  during  the 
Reconstruction  F'eriod  and  bears  our  entire  approval." 

THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION 
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CommiM  iwMT.' 


SAVE  THE    SURFACE  AND  "YOXJ  SAVE  ALL"  Paint  ^t^mit/ 
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A  GRACEFUL  FORM  is  every 
woman's  rightful  possession. 
Nature  has  endowed  her  with 
beauty  of  line  which  only  a  corset 
of  proper  construction  can  preserve. 

Improperly  designed  corsets 
cause  the  muscles  to 
slacken,  with  a  conse- 
quent enlargement  of  the 
waist  and  a  sagging  of 
the    entire    figure. 

The  "Bias  Filled"  prin- 
ciple is  not  an  experi- 
ment. The  test  of  time 
has  proven  it  to  be  the 
scientifically  correct 
method  of  corset  con- 
struction. 

Illustration  shows  Style 
314  for  slight  figures. 


Writ©  us  NOW  for  the 
name  and  address  ol 
our  representative  in 
your  vicinity.  Useful 
hints  on  fitting  and 
self-measurement  Free 
upon  request. 


^ta.  MiR.mnrAUK'  stkeett 


You  Can  Make  $100 

extra  during  the  next  few  weeks.  But 
don't  simply  take  our  word  for  this  big 
opportunity  we  are  offering  you. 

Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 
We'll  send  you  full  particulars  at  once 
"FREE." 


Dept.  W.B.  1, 

153  University  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  spare  hours.     Please  send  me  particu- 
lars; how  to  get  extra  dollars. 


Name Address. 


A-Lazy-Z 
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ral  and  the  house,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
blood-patch  on  the  ground.  "You  see 
that,  sheriff?" 

The  sheriff  said  he  saw  it. 

"Do  you  see  it,  Mr.  Andrews?"  asked 
Rae. 

"Of  course  I  see  it.  What  about  it?" 
said  the  rancher. 

"And  you  see  it  too,  Pete,  don't  you?" 
said  John. 

Pete  also  said  he  saw  it. 

Declining  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to 
his  reasons  for  showing  them  the  mark, 
Rae  said  good-bye  to  his  wife,  and  before 
night  was  safely  lodged  in  jail. 

TWO  days  later  his  case  came  on  for 
trial.  The  prosecution  deposed  that  a 
Hereford  steer  was  missed  from  Mr.  James 
Andrews's  ranch  nearest  to  Myrtle  Spring; 
that,  on  inquiry  being  made,  the  defen- 
dant admitted  that  he  had  killed  the  steer; 
that  the  quarters  of  the  animal  were  found 
on  his  premises,  three  of  them  already  in  his 
brine-barrel,  the  fourth  actually  in  process 
of  cooking  in  his  house.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  hide  was  described  by  Mr. 
Andrews.  The  defending  attorney  put 
but  one  question  to  the  witnesses.  All 
agreed  that  they  saw  a  patch  of  blood 
which  the  defendant  showed  them  between 
his  corral  and  his  house,  rather  nearer  to 
the  house  than  the  corral.  It  was  also 
not  disputed  that  the  defendant  offered 
the  meat  to  Mr.  Andrews's  man  and  to  Mr. 
Andrews.  What  else  could  he  do,  asked 
the  prosecution,  taken  red-handed  as  he 
was? 

No  case  could  seem  clearer.  It  appear- 
ed that  the  defendant's  attorney  was 
making  an  exceptionally  poor  job  even  of  a 
hopeless  case. 

And  then  John  Macdonald  Rae  took  the 
stand.  The  court  gazed  on  him  with  mild 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  good-humored 
pity,  as  on  a  man  likely  enough  to  be 
innocent  of  the  charge  against  him,  but 
too  weak  to  keep  his  end  up  against  the 
powerful  influences  he  had  challenged. 
But  gradually  the  court  opened  its  eyes 
and  its  ears. 

He  related  how  his  wife  and  he  were 
unable  that  morning  to  find  their  milk 
cows  till  long  past  milking-time,  when 
they  turned  up,  accompanied  by  the 
casiis  belli — that  is  to  say,  the  steer.  Still 
attended  by  the  steer,  they  went  into  the 
corral,  and  Mrs-.  Rae  went  in  to  milk  them. 
Before  she  had  fairly  got  started  the  steer 
rnade  a  charge  at  her.  In  the  nick  of 
time  she  reached  fence,  climbed  over,  and 
ran  to  the  house  for  her  husband.  Warm- 
ing to  his  narrative,  Rae  proceeded  to 
describe  how  he  went  into  the  corral  to 
drive  the  steer  out.  It  was  very  wild, 
and  charged  at  him  too,  and  he  also  had 
to  save  himself  by  the  fence.  He  got  over 
in  safety;  but  as  he  had  left  the  gate  of  the 
corral  open,  the  infuriated  steer  burst 
out  and  chased  him  round  the  exterior  of 
the  corral.  With  the  mad  animal  in  full 
pursuit,  he  made  a  desperate  run  for  the 
house,  where  his  wife,  seeing  his  imminent 
danger,  ran  pluckily  with  his  rifle  to  meet 
him.  He  swung  round,  to  see  the  steer 
within  twenty  yards  of  him.  "I  plugged 
him,  and  he  dropped  in  his  tracks  pretty 
nearly  on  top  of  me,"  concluded  John  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

Mr.  Rae's  attorney  proceeded  to  dot  the 
i's  and  cross  the  t's  of  this  plausible  story; 
nor  did  he  omit  to  emphasize  the  presence 
of  mind  of  husband  and  wife,  which  had 
saved  them  from  a  danger  so  threatening, 
and  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  they 
had  immediately  taken  steps  to  preserve 
for  the  owner's  use  as  much  of  the  meat  as 
was  possible  in  view  of  the  hot  weather. 
He  pointed  out  that  Rae  had  shown  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  the  blood- 
patch  where  the  steer  had  fallen,  that  he 
had  offered  them  the  meat  and  the  hide, 
and  that  his  demeanor  throughout  had 
been  that  of  an  innocent,  not  to  say  in- 
jured, man.  Mrs.  Rae  was  called,  and 
circumstantially  bore  out  her  husband's 
version. 

From  pretty  Lucy,  too,  the  eyes  of  the 
moralist  must  be  sadly  averted.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  chronicler  to  put  no  gloss 
upon  facts,  and  to  present  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rae,  not  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but 
as  they  were. 

To  say  that  the  court  wa§  flabbergasted 
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Every  Blemish 
Removed  In 

Ten  Days 


Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This  Paper 
How  FREE 


YOUR  COMPLEXION  MAKES  OR  MARS 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 


Peart  La  Sage,   former  actre$M  who  offerm 
women  her  remarkable  complexicn  treatment 

Thisgreit  heaiity  marvel  har^  instantly  prodoced  n  sen- 
sation. Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 
cians for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  Jife  used  any- 
thing like  it.  Makes  maddy  complexion,  red  spots,  pim- 
ples, blaeicheada.  eruptions  vanii^fi  almost  like  magic.  No 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  piaster,  bandage,  mask.  moB- 
B3ge,  dietor  apparatus,  nothing  to  awallow.  Jt  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  ie  a  "friffht," 
whether  your  face  is  full  of  mud'^y  spota^  peppery  ^ack- 
heads,  embarrassintr  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether 
your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
evcryHiinff  under  the  pun  to  pet  rid  of  tlie  blemishes.  This 
wondtiifultreatmentin  just  ton  days,  positively  removes 
every  blemish  and  beautilJes  yourskin  in  amarvelous  way 
You  look  years  younper.  It  gives  the  skin  tlie  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  f  re-.!-.!y-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  be 
the  subject  of  Wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  nomat- 
tcr  what  your  atre  or  condition  of  health,  All  m«tlio<f» 
now  known  aro  cast  aside.  Your  face,  even  arms, 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
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would  be  but  a  poor  description  of  the 
effect  produced.  Judge  and  jury,  sheriff 
and  learned  counsel,  and  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  looked  at  each  other.  Not  all 
of  them  were  deceived,  but  they  were 
spell-bound.  The  whole  series  of  events 
was  too  natural,  plausible,  and  indeed 
obvious,  to  bear  disputing.  The  evidence 
was  as  plain  as  daylight,  and  the  most 
venal  tribunal  could  not,  in  face  of  such 
evidence,  do  other  than  register  an  ac- 
quittal. Indeed,  his  honor,  in  discharging 
the  accused,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
compliment  him  on  his  behaviour  under 
circumstances  which  must  have  been  so 
trying  to  him.  John  Macdonald  Rae  was 
accordingly  discharged,  without,  as  he  was 
assured,  a  stain  upon  his  character. 

OUTSIDE  the  precincts  of  the  court, 
the  defendant  sought  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  prosecutor.  He  achieved  it 
in  the  bar  of  the  "Mint,"  where,  notwith- 
standing the  towering  presence  of  the 
ranch  king,  his  entry  was  the  occasion  of  a 
general  murmur  of  approval. 

Gentle  Jim  strode  to  meet  his  successful 
rival,  and  from  the  vantage  of  his  superior 
inches  regarded  him  with  a  wry  grin,  while 
he  folded  his  great  arms  across  his  ragged 
beard,  and  straddled  his  mighty  legs  like 
a  colossus.  He  had  been  feeling  pretty 
bad  when  he  entered  the  "Mint,"  but  the 
soothing  influences  of  that  place  of  popular 
assembly  had  had  time  to  operate,  and 
though  he  would  have  sent  the  home- 
steader to  jail  on  faked  evidence  without 
turning  a  hair,  as  a  normal  operation  of 
ranchers'  war,  he  was  too  big  a  man  to 
bear  a  paltry  grudge. 

"Say,  Rae,"  he  remarked  at  once  in  the 
hearing  of  the  company,  "that  was  a  dandy 
bluff  of  yours.     What's  your  poison?" 

"Now,  see  here,  Jim  Andrews,"  answered 
Rae;  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is  it 
to  be  peace  or  war?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  You're  an  in- 
nocent man,  and  I'm  a  mistaken  one, 
aint  we?"  Jim  chuckled,  and  so  did  the 
rest. 

"You  know  what  I  mean  right  enough. 
I  want  to  know  whether  it's  to  be  peace  or 
war.  I  don't  give  a  darn  which.  There's 
that  spring  of  mine  where  your  stock 
water.  I  presume  that's  a  pretty  good 
spring.  Well,  if  it's  going  to  be  peace, 
your  stock  may  drink  at  that  spring  till 
they  bu'st,  and  I  won't  interfere.  But  if 
it's  going  to  be  war,  then  I  run  a  fence 
around,  and  every  head  of  yours  that 
wants  a  drink  is  going  to  pay  me  a  dollar 
a  time,  and  every  beast  that  crosses  my 
section  without  permission  I'm  going  to 
impound,  and  charge  you  up  a  dollar  a 
day  for  keep.  And  I  shan't  send  any 
special  messenger  to  tell  you  when  there's 
one  in  pound.     Get  me?" 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  bar  as  he 
finished. 

"I  get  you,"  answered  Gentle  Jim.  "But 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  bear  malice  for 
a  little  misunderstanding.  Look  here; 
I'm  short  of  hands,  and  there's  a  lot  of 
stuff  wants  getting  up  to  my  home  ranch 
from  the  city.  What  do  you  say  to  doing 
a  bit  of  hauling  for  me?" 

"Depends  on  the  pay,"  said  Rae  with 
ancestral  caution. 

"I'll  pay  you  eighty  dollars  a  month  and 
your  grub." 

"I'm  your  man,"  sa'd  Rae. 
"Guess  it  will  be  kinder  lonely  for  your 
wife  to  stay  on  the  section  while  you  are 
up  at  my  place,"  .said  Jim.  "I've  got 
plenty  of  room,  and  my  wife  can  do  with 
a  bit  of  help  and  company.  You  can 
drive  your  cows  up  to  my  place  while 
you  are  with  me.  They  will  be  all  right." 
"I'll  ask  my  wife,"  said  Rae. 
He  talked  it  over  with  Lucy  on  the  road 
home,  and  was  convinced,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  plan  promised  well.  "Jim  don't 
give  up  as  easy  as  all  that,"  he  remarked. 
"We  haven't  shaken  hands  yet,  and  there's 
sure  some  devilry  hatching  in  that  tousled 
head  of  his.  I've  a  kind  of  notion  what  it 
is,  but  we'll  learn  in  time.  Meanwhile  it's 
good  money,  sweetheart,  and,  anyhow, 
it's  up  to  us  to  see  it  through." 

OO  it  came  to  pass  that  John  Macdonald 
'•^  Rae  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
A-Lazy-Z.  His  money  was  punctually 
paid;  he  and  his  wife  were  comfortably 
quartered,  and  they  gave  good  service. 
For  exactly  five  months  Rae  drew  his 
monthly  eighty  dollars,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fifth  month  his  employer  came 
to  hin  as  he  was  finishing  the  unloading  of 
a  wagon  of  iron  roofing  which  Rae  had 
brought  up  that  day  from  the  town. 

".Say,  John,"  said  Gentle  Jim,  "there's  a 


score  of  sheep  to  go  down  to-morrow  to  I 
Maxson  the  dealer,  and  there's  a  lot  of 
supplies  to  come  back  from  the  Amal- 
gamated Stores.  Guess  the  Stores  people 
may  not  have  them  fixed  up  in  time  for 
you  to  return  the  same  day.  And  the 
team  has  had  some  hard  work.  You  had 
better  figure  on  staying  the  night  in  town." 

Rae  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
looked  queerly  at  his  employer,  who  re- 
turned the  look  with  a  bland  stare. 

"Jim  Andrews,"  said  Rae  bluntly, 
"you  can  go  to  blazes.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  if  I  stay  away  from  my  place 
another  day  you  can  go  and  jump  my 
claim,  and  finish  with  me  for  good  and  all. 
And  you  figured  on  that  when  you  got  me 
to  start  on  this  job.  And  what's  more,  I 
knew  you  figured  on  it!" 

"Well?" 

"Well,  first  thing  to-morrow  my  wife 
and  I  are  going  to  dig  out  for  Myrtle 
Spring  and  represent  my  claim.     Get  me?" 

Whether  Mr.  Andrews  got  Mr.  Rae  or 
not  he  did  not  say,  for  at  that  moment  one 
of  his  cow-punchers  came  galloping  up, 
and  flung  himself  from  his  horse. 

"Mr.  Andrews,"  he  shouted,  "your 
place  is  afire,  blazing  to  beat  the  band!" 

WITH  a  great  oath  Gentle  Jim  swung 
round,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of 
his  home.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Over  the  far  shoulder  of  the  hill,  draped 
in  its  pure  winter  mantle  of  snow,  the 
fine  timber  home  that  was  his  pride  was 
dark  beneath  rolling  clouds  of  smoke, 
through  which,  here  and  there,  shone  a 
red,  angry  glow. 

Without  a  word,  Andrews  threw  himself 
on  the  waiting  horse,  and  galloped  away 
across  the  rise.  Rae  and  the  cattleman 
followed  at  a  run.  When  they  reached 
the  house,  it  was  plain  that  the  place  was 
doomed.  Fire  was  pouring  from  the 
windows.  There  was  no  water  in  that 
frozen  land;  and  if  there  had  been,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  structure.  The 
greater  part  was  already  a  roaring  furnace. 
Every  man  about  the  place  was  hard  at 
work  saving  what  could  be  saved  of  the 
contents.  Rae  learned  that  no  lives  were 
in  danger,  though  Mrs.  Andrews  had  had  a 
narrow  escape,  having  been  brought  out 
unconscious  from  the  fumes. 

He  found  his  wife  tending  the  senseless 
woman  in  an  outhouse,  and  Gentle  Jim 
standing  beside  them,  staring  stonily  at  the 
fiery  ruin.  Almost  as  Rae  arrived,  Mrs. 
Andrews  opened  her  eyes.  She  shuddered, 
stared  about  her  wildly,  and  raised  herself 
on  her  elbow.  The  red  light  from  the 
burning  house  met  her  eyes,  and  suddenly 
she  gave  a  piercing  shriek:  "The  boy! 
Frankie!     Oh  my  God,  the  boy!" 

Like  a  man  electrified,  Jim  sprang  at 
Mrs.  Rae  and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 
"Woman,"  he  shouted  hoarsely,  "you  told 
me  my  boy  was  safe!  You  told  me  he 
went  over  to  the  pinewood  with  the  fore- 
man's son." 

Held  in  that  fierce  grip  and  faced  with 
those  terrible  eyes,  Lucy  went  white  to  the 
lips.  But  she  faced  the  maddened  giant 
bravely.  "I  saw  them  set  out  together 
after  dinner.  I  have  not  seen  them  since." 
"Frankie  came  back  in  an  hour,  and  said 
he  didn't  feel  right.  He's  in  his  bed. 
Save  him!  My  child!  Save  him!"  The 
poor  mother's  wail  was  dreadful.  She 
struggled  in  vain  to  rise. 

"I'll  save  him,  girl,  or  I'll  die!"  cried 
Jim.  He  rushed  from  the  barn,  and  Rae 
followed.  Well  he  guessed  the  awful 
agony  of  the  stricken  parents,  for  the  de- 
votion of  Gentle  Jim  to  this  his  darling 
only  child  was  the  one  characteristic  about 
him  that  his  nickname  did  not  satirize. 
But  well  Rae  knew,  too,  how  small  was  the 
hope  of  any  living  thing  surviving  in  the 
glowing  furnace  before  them. 

THE  only  portion  of  the  great  house 
which  was  not  by  this  time  completely 
engulfed  was  the  south-west  angle,  and 
even  here  the  heat  was  terrible,  and  the 
smoke  was  rolHng  in  volumes.  The  wind 
was  from  the  south-west,  and  all  the  ranch 
hands  were  over  on  the  opposite,  lee  side 
of  the  house,  striving  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  fire  to  the  out-buildings  on  that  side. 
Andrews  and  Rae  were  alone  together. 

"That's  the  room,"  cried  Gentle  Jim, 
in  a  voice  that  Rae  hardly  recognized, 
pointing  to  a  window  over  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  Wildly  he  shouted, 
"Frankie!" 

Tongues  of  flame  were  licking  round  the 
angle.  Minutes,  if  not  seconds,  would  see 
the  last  bit  of  the  structure  going  up  in  the 
universal  blaze.  A  frightful  anguish  was 
in  the  father's  face  as  the  red  light  played 
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upon  it.  To  fetch  a  ladder  would  take 
time,  and  there  was  no  time. 

"The  piano,  Jim!"  cried  Rae.  "Quick, 
man!" 

There  was  a  large  piano  that  someone 
had  salved  from  the  house,  and  left  in  haste 
standing  out  in  the  slush  of  the  melted 
snow.  The  two  strong  men  seized  it,  and 
carried  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  rush  chair  to  a 
point  just  under  the  window.  The  glare 
scorched  their  skins  as  they  did  so. 

"Up-end  it,  Jim!  Up-end  it!"  shouted 
Rae. 

They  turned  it  up  on  one  end,  so  that 
the  other  lay  like  a  narrow  platform  some 
seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Andrews 
climbed  up  on  the  instrument,  and  stretch- 
ed his  great  arms  towards  the  window. 
They  reached  a  full  six  feet  short  of  the 
ledge.  The  madness  of  despair  was  in  his 
eyes  as  he  glared  down. 

"Stand  firm,"  cried  Rae,  "while  I  climb 
on  your  shoulders.  You  can  carry  me,  but 
I  can't  carry  you."  While  he  spoke  he 
was  scrambling  up.  Standing  on  the 
giant's  shoulders,  with  his  hands  against 
the  scorching,  smoking  wall,  he  was  still 
almost  a  foot  below  the  ledge. 

"Let  me  step  on  your  hands,  Jim,  and 
hoist  me  up.     Steady,  boy;  steady!" 

Leaning  on  the  wall  to  keep  his  balance, 
he  felt  his  feet  gripped  strongly,  till  the 
mighty  arms  of  the  rancher  were  at  full 
stretch  below  him,  and  he  took  firm  hold 
of  the  sill.  The  window  was  closed,  and  as 
he  smashed  the  glass  with  his  naked  fist 
the  smoke  belched  out  in  his  face.  Next 
minute,  bleeding  and  half-blinded,  he  was 
in  the  room,  groping  in  the  hot,  choking 
darkness  for  the  bed.  Through  the  floor- 
planking  the  hungry  flame-tongues  were 
curling  about  his  feet.  He  stumbled 
against  a  chair  and  overturned  it.  He 
felt  his  senses  going,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  chair  fell  soft.  He  stooped,  and 
touched  a  child's  hair. 

Catching  up  the  little  body,  he  blunder- 
ed for  very  life  to  the  window,  and  thrust 
it  through.  "Jim!  Jim!"  he  called.  Smoke 
and  flame  were  writhing  beneath  him  now. 
Tongues  of  red  and  yellow  shot  out  from 
the  house  wall.  Through  them  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  upturned  face  of  Gentle 
Jim. 

"Drop  him  straight,  Rae!"  came  up  in  a 
hoarse  cry. 

Rae  dropped  him  straight.  The  father 
caught  him,  and  with  the  child  in  his  arms 
leaped  clear  to  the  ground,  the  piano  over- 
balancing as  he  did  so. 

r^ARKNESS  rushed  down  on  Rae. 
*-^  The  noise  of  shouting  mingled  with  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  as  he  struggled,  gashing 
his  hands  and  arms  on  the  jagged  glass, 
to  get  out  of  the  window.  It  seemed  that 
he  fought  that  gasping  fight  for  endless 
hours.  He  knew  he  was  falling  among 
fiery  tongues.  What  was  it  they  kept 
saying,  those  tongues  of  flame? 

"He's  coming  to!  John,  John,  my  dear!" 

John  Macdonald  Rae  could  not  see  very 
well.  His  eyes  hurt  him  horribly.  But 
undoubtedly  it  was  his  wife's  face,  all 
smiling,  Lucy's  blue  eyes,  full  of  tears,  that 
looked  down  at  him, 

"Oh,  thank  God!"  he  heard  her  say,  and 
as  he  tried  to  sit  up  her  arm  was  round  his 
neck,  supporting  him. 

John  felt  pretty  stiff,  but  he  sat  up,  anc^ 
recognized  the  barn  where  he  had  left  Mrs. 
Andrews  screaming  for  her  boy.  Mrs. 
Andrews  was  there,  sure  enough,  with  the 
Kttle  seven-year-old  Frankie  on  her  knees, 
looking  rather  white,  but  otherwise  un- 
hurt. 

"Your  leg's  broken,  John,"  said  Lucy, 
and  indeed  Rae  had  just  observed  that  lus 
left  leg  was  in  splints.  A*  he  tried  to  move 
it  now  it  gave  him  a  nasty  twinge. 

A  strange,  uncouth  figure  came  striding 
to  the  heap  of  straw  whereon  John  was 
lying.  Its  neck  and  one  side  of  its  face 
were  swathed  in  bandages,  and  what  was 
left  of  the  face  was  red  and  blistered,  and 
shiny  with  oil.  Its  great  beard  was  singed 
half  off.  It  frowned  at  him  with  stream- 
ing eyes. 

"That  was  a  darnation  close  call,"  it 
said.  "You'll  be  six  weeks  in  hospital, 
Rae." 

John  stared  up  at  the  figure  that  towered 
over  him.  "Guess  you'll  be  able  to  jump 
my  claim  after  all,  Jim  Andrews,"  he  said, 
and  smiled  foolishly. 

"Curse  the  claim!"  said  Gentle  Jim. 
"God  bless  you,  Rae.  When  you  come 
out  of  hospital,  you  can  figure  on  a  half- 
interest  in  the  A-Lazy-Z  outfit,  if  you  care 
to  come.  Shake!"  He  thrust  out  a  great 
arm,  singed,  and  raw  in  places. 

John  Macdonald  Rae  shook . 
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The  Underground   System 
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The  Boss  he  pay  back,  all  light. 
Boss  he  hop-head  allee  samee  China  boy." 

Do  you  say  this  thing  is  abhorrent  and 
tiardly  credible? 

Sirs  and  Mesdames,  on  such  evidence  we, 
ourselves,  have  issyed  orders  for  search 
and  warrants  for  apprehension.  The 
evidence  is  usually  obtained  by  secret 
service  men  in  the  employ  of  the  police 
departments. 

How  Opium  is  Smoked 

WE  said  awhile  ago  that  opium  smokers 
liked  company,  a  fact  that  frequent- 
ly tends  to  their  undoing,  for  when  an 
addict  has  been  in  custody  for  a  day  or  so, 
he  will  often  give  the  names  and  resort 
of  his  particular  coterie  if,  by  this  means, 
iie  can  secure  even  one  smoke  to  satisfy 
his  craving. 

Sometimes,  a  group  of  entertainers  will 
live  at  a  house  where  all  the  lodgers  are 
drug-takers.  Recently,  a  landlady  and  three 
of  her  lodgers  were  charged  before  us  with 
having  opium  in  possession  for  other  than 
scientific  or  medicinal  purposes.  The 
boarders,  all  of  them  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  were  dancers  and  singers  at 
cabarets.  All  were  fined  except  the  land- 
lady, a  bleared,  toneless,  half-awake  crea- 
ture, who  was  committed  to  jail. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  Scotch  detective 
brought  in  a  Chinaman  and  a  girl  whom  he 
found  smoking  in  a  piano  case,  underneath 
a  curtain  of  hemp  sacking.  The  girl,  who 
was  rarely  beautiful  and  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  released  from  custody 
on  suspended  sentence  to  take  a  position 
as  stenographer  in  a  legal  firm. 

This  same  Scotch  detective,  whose  nose 
has  been  specially  constructed  for  smelling 
cooked  opium,  found  a  negro  smoking  the 
drug  in  a  wardrobe  with  a  white  woman  on 
either  side  of  him.  .  Over  their  heads  they 
had  a  thick  tartan  which  our  detective 
calls  "a  pled,"  and  into  this  the  negro  blew 
the  smoke  which  the  women  inhaled.  By 
this  means  the  three  persons  became  in- 
toxicated on  the  one  pipe.  Folk  must 
exercise  thrift  these  days  when  card- 
cakes  are  high. 

This  misuse  of  the  tartan  was,  to  our 
Scotsman,  the  evidence  of  an  amazing 
effrontery;  the  proof  of  a  unique  unscrup- 
ulousness,  with  which  the  breach  of  the 
Opium  and  Drugs  Act  was  a  mers  bagatelle. 

We  spoke  of  "card-opium"  just  now. 
For  the  uninitiated,  it  is  here  explained 
that  for  selling  in  a  small  way,  opium  is 
made  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  fifty- 


cent  piece.  This  is  placed  on  the  centre 
of  a  playing-card,  and  the  card  is  bent  in 
half,  the  opium  adhering  to  the  inside  like 
a  wad  of  chewing  gum. 

This  opium  is  smoked  over  two  or  three 
times,  as  the  residue  of  ash  is  large.  By 
some,  this  ash  is  called  inchi.  After 
repeated  smokings,  to  give  it  "pep,"  it  is 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  salt  which  is  a 
Chinese  preparation. 

Or  the  ash  may  be  mixed  with  cocoanut 
oil  and  taken  internally.  These  are  called 
"hop-pills."  There  are  one-pill  men;  two- 
pill  men,  and  three-pill  men. 

Or,  again,  the  ash  may  be  made  into  a 
thick  gummy  liquid.  This  is  drunk  with 
black  tea  or  Boston  coffee,  but  not  with 
water. 

The  faces  of  inveterate  smokers  are 
darker  than  those  of  the  morphinists,  and 
anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  drug-fiends 
may  learn  to  know  the  difference.  The 
smoker's  face  becomes  sallow  and  dead- 
looking.  Sometimes,  his  head  looks  like  a 
mere  mummified  skull. 

Opium  and  the  Birth-Rate 

IN  Article  I  of  this  series,  we  said  tfiat 
opium  and  its  derivatives  were  fre- 
quently used  by  people  for  their  aphrodisia- 
cal  qualities,  but  that  the  end  was  im-' 
potence  and  sterility. 

A  young  woman  who  came  to  my  office 
after  her  release  from  jail,  complained 
bitterly  that  now,  because  she  became 
normal  again,  she  was  liable  to  mother- 
hood. Physicians  have  since  assured  me 
that  the  woman's  claim  was  correct;  that 
drug-addiction  leads  to  amenorrhoea. 

While  it  is  well  that  opium  addicts  tend 
to  become  impotent  yet,  in  face  of  a 
persistently  falling  birth-rate,  this  phase  of 
drug-addiction  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  is  another  reason  why  the 
scourge  should  be  firmly  dealt  with  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  in  Great  Britain,  in  1919,  for  the 
first  time,  the  deaths  have  actually  ex- 
ceeded the  births.  He  also  points  out 
that  there  are  more  Germans  in  Germany 
than  there  are  Britons  in  the  whole  of  our 
Empire,  and  contends  that  in  a  generation 
or  so,  these  prolific  Germans,  with  the 
equally  prolific  Russians,  and  the  still 
niore  fertile  yellow  races,  will  wrest  the 
leadership  of  the  world  from  the  British. 

Wise  folk  ought  to  think  about  these 
things  for  awhile. 
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cur,  and  perhaps  the  readers  of  MacT^ean's 
will  forgive  me  if  I  give  utterance  to 
one  or  two  of  them. 

I  am  writing  this  a  few  hours  before 
sailing  for  the  Old  Country.  Although 
the  thought  of  returning  to  London  and 
once  more  feeding  one's  mind  on  the  won- 
ders of  "The  Baghdad  of  the  West"  gives 
me  the  keenest  pleasure,  I  am  going  with  a 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  Canada  must 
take  a  definite  lead  in  Anglo-Saxon  Civili- 
zation. 

We  have  our  faults.  In  spite  of  the 
vastness  of  the  Dominion  with  its  tributary 
oceans,  we  breed  far  too  many  people 
afflicted  with  provincialism.  As  a  race  we 
have  lacked  vision  and  intellectual  gener- 
osity. We  give  praise  grudgingly  and  pre- 
fer to  smear  greatness  with  the  dull  hue  of 
nediocrity.  We  have  tyrants  who  pose  as 
moral  reformers,  and  there  are  a  certain 
number  who  cannot  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
that  of  the  Farmers'  Party  in  Ontario. 

But,  despite  all  these  impedimenta,  the 
Canadian  civilization  is  in  many  ways  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

The  comradeship  of  men  and  women  is 
wholesome  and  free  from  the  perpetual 
licentiousness  which  marks  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  in  Europe.  The  men  do  not 
patronize  as  is  the  custom  in  England,  nor 
do  they  trot  obediently  after  their  wives  as 
one  sees  them  in  the  Land  of  the  Free. 
We  are  comparatively  free  from  snobbery 
-at  any  rate  from  hereditary  snobbery — 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  dollar  sign 
is  an  open  sesame  to  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Canada  has  sanity,  health,  a  democracy 


which  does  not  lower  the  upper  classes  but 
raises  the  lower  ones,  and  she  possesses 
glorious  traditions. 

But  ...  if  we  are  to  be  worthy 
of  our  greatest  destiny  we  must  begin  to 
train  men  of  world  vision.  To  use  an 
artillery  phrase,  we  must  elevate  our 
sights. 

We  have  a  glorious  start. 

In  a  war  which  resulted  from  world 
conditions  in  which  Canada  had  no  part, 
our  Dominion  took  on  its  shoulders  its 
share  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Past.  To-day 
she  is  a  nation  of  great  tradition  and  proud 
sorrow. 


Will  We  Forget 

ANYONE  who  has  visited  the  United 
States  recently  must  have  had  strange 
thoughts.  To  hear  people  speaking  of 
their  President  as  something  between  a 
maniac  and  a  scoundrel;  to  listen  to  the 
shouts  of  "Forget  Europe  and  let's  get 
down  to  business"  from  the  people  who 
suffered  least  in  the  war;  to  find  party 
politics  being  screamed  from  the  roof- 
tops. ...  It  makes  one  hope  that 
the  dead  cannot  hear. 

But  are  we  forgetting  too? 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  a  one-armed  veteran  called 
at  the  door  selling  cheap  calendars.  He 
was  shivering  and  I  asked  him  to  come  in 
and  get  warm.  He  had  lost  his  arm  at 
Vimy  Ridge,  and  no  matter  how  much  he 
wrapped  around  the  stump  the  cold  got 
into  it.  The  poison  had  spread  to  his 
other  arm  and  he  found  it  impossible  to 


Adding,   Listing   and    Calculating    Machines 

Rebuilt  Machines    Guaranteed   at    the   Right   Price 

We  can  supply  from  stock  almost  any  model 
of  any  make,  and  back  up  each  machine  with 
a  guarantee  as  broad  as  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers. We  also  handle  a  large  stock  of  re- 
built typewriters. 

Agents  For  The  Woodstock  Typrewriter 

Office  Machinery  &  Supply  Company 

St.  John  52  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal  Halifax 
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Those  Cloudy  Teeth 

Are  Coated  With  a  Film 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authm-ities 


When  teeth  lack  luster,  a  simple 
test  would  probably  show  a  film  upon 
them. 

Millions  of  teeth  which  once  were 
dull  now  glisten.  You  see  them 
everywhere.  The  reason  lies  in  a 
new  teeth-cleaning  method.  Dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  its  adoption. 
And  people  all  around  you  are  en- 
joying its  results. 

Film  Ruins  Teeth 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  which  you 
feel  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  And 
most  tooth  troubles  are  now  known 
to  be  due  to  it. 

Brushing  does  not  end  it.  The  or- 
dinary tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve 
it.  That  is  why  so  many  brushed 
teeth  discolor  and  decay. 

Film  is  what  discolors  —  not  the 
teeth.      It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.      It 


holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 
Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  All  these  troubles  have 
been  constantly  increasing,  because 
brushing  methods  failed  to  keep  teeth 
clean. 

Dentists  Know  This 

Every  dentist  knows  this.  All  urge 
periodic  cleaning  in  a  dentist's  chair 
to  remove  the  fixed  film.  And  dental 
science  has  for  years  been  searching 
for  a  daily  film  combatant. 

It  has  now  been  found.  Five  years 
of  careful  tests  have  proved  its  effi- 
ciency. Millions  of  people  have 
proved  it. 

The  way  is  now  embodied  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent.  And  a  10- 
Day  Tube  for  testing  is  sent  to  any- 
one who  asks. 


Active  Pepsin  Now  Applied 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  iilm  Is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  impossi- 
ble. Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  But  science  has  discov- 
ered  a    harmless   activating   method. 

V^  MBM^aaii^H^^MM     CANADA       | 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


The  scientific  film  combatant,  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where and  supplied  by  druggists  in 
large  tubes. 


And  now  film  is  combated  on  millions 
of  teeth  in  this  efficient  way. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Compare  the  results  with  old  meth- 
ods. Let  the  clear  effects  show  what 
;s  best,  both  for  you  and  yours.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  174,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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Save  the  Surface 
and  you  save  all 

THE  importance  of  saving  the  surface  is  well  known,  but  it  is  equally 
important  when  painting  to  make  sure  that  you  secure  paint  that 
will  save  the  surface.     Only  good  paint  will  do  this.      Therefore,  to 
make  sure 

Let  Your  Choice  be  Canada  Paint 

CANADA  PAINT  is  made  from  the  famous  ELEPHANT  Brand  pure 
White  Lead,  pure  Linseed  Oil,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  Zinc  to  give  it 
greater  durability  and  the  necessary  coloring  material  and  drier  all  ground 
and  mixed  thoroughly  by  powerful  machinery.  The  result  is  a  superior 
Paint  of  wonderful  durability  and  beautiful  colors — a  product  worthy  of  its 


name. 


Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 


"  What,  When  and  How  to  Paint  "  has  been  written  in  plain  language  without  use  of  technical 
terms.  It  tells  you  how  to  paint  your  house,  your  barn,  your  furniture,  your  floors,  etc.  The 
booklet  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  address  if  you  will  send  your  request  to  our  office  at 
Montreal — Write  us  to-day. 


Ove  Carfada  Paiivt  Co ., Ltd . 
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Do  You  Read  All  the  News 
When  You  Buy  a  Paper? 

If  you  just- skim  over  it  you  miss  important  items 
about  your  business.  We  read  every  column  of  the 
Canadian  newspapers  as  a  business  and  select  every 
item  on  which  we  have  an  order.  In  this  way  we 
gather  important  news  for  our  many  customers  and 
give  to  them  a  service  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  any  other  way. 

We  cover  United  States  as  well  and  any  subject  written  upon  by  the  news- 
papers can  be  watched  for  important  items.  We  supply  advertisers  with 
ads;  wholesalers  with  new  stores  and  local  demand;  manufacturers  take 
all  local  mention  of  their  goods  as  well  as  articles  on  markets,  imports, 
new  products,  etc.  We  can  supply  you  with  a  prompt  service  which  will 
keep  you  up-to-the-minute  at  a  moderate  rate.    Drop  us  a  line. 

Canadian  Press  Clipping  Service 
Dept.  N.M.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


work  at  anything  for  more  than  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time. 

It  is  true  he  had  a  pension.  He  re- 
ceived less  than  $35.00  a  month  for  hi.= 
wife,  his  child  and  himself. 

With  the  dull  despair  of  a  negro  slave  or  i 
a  Russian  peasant  he  told  me  these  things.  I 
He  did  not  complain.    His  spirit  was  too 
crushed  for  that.  I 

"How  do  people  receive  you?"  I  asked. 

"Not  bad,"  he  answered.  "Only  often 
they  slam  the  door  in  my  face." 

I  have  tried  to  tell  of  this  incident  as- 
baldly  as  possible,  but  it  does  not  require- 
the  art  of  any  writer  to  visualize  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  pictures — one- 
of  a  strong,  full-blooded  soldier  charging 
in  all  his  vigorous  manhood  against  the 
German  machine  guns.  .  .  .  and  the 
other  of  a  cripple  offering  calendars  for 
sale  at  doors  which  are  closed  in  his  face. 

If  that  can  happen  now — what  of  a  few 
years  ahead? 


The  Immortal  Dead 

TS  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Canada  should 
-*•  set  aside  a  certain  period  of  time  —  a 
week  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  days — each 
year,  for  us  to  keep  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  our  glorious  dead  and  our  glorious- 
wounded?  At  such  a  time  the  churches 
could  recall  the  double  lesson  of  Geth- 
semane  and  Flanders;  the  ichools  could 
teach  the  history  of  the  days  when  the 
hearts  of  women  and  the  blood  of  youth 
were  sacrificed  that  future  generations 
might  live;  the  press  could  wield  its  mighty  . 
influence  towards  a  deeper  vision  of  our 
country's  destiny. 

I  am  not  making  a  religious  plea,  but 
only  for  reverence  as  a  people.  If  we  were 
to  inaugurate  such  a  thing  I  know  whiat  an 
effect  it  would  have  on  Old  England.  It 
would  be  a  period  when  by  a  common 
patriotism  we  could  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
differences  which  beset  our  industrial  life. 
It  would  be  a  yearly  reminder  that  the 
aristocracy  of  a  nation  are  those  and  only 
those  who  serve. 

It  would  be  a  yearly  challenge  to  us  to 
remember  that  our  greatest  privilege  is  to 
care  for  the  maimed  and  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  immortal  dead. 

Greatness  in  a  nation  like  that  in  an 
individual  only  exists  when  it  rouses  the 
greatest  in  others.  Canada  has  her  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  we  must 
prepare  to  tune  ourselves  to  the  universal 

mind. 

*  *  * 

These  are  random  thoughts  set  down 
with  little  idea  of  continuity  or  relevance, 
and  they  have  wandered  a  long  way  from 
the  original  idea  of  a  preface.  Sometimes, 
though,  a  seed  of  truth  lies  in  strange 
company. 


Shadows 

CvniinueA  from  page  17 

a  places-was  comfortably  filled;  by  two  it 
was  difficult  to  find  seats  even  at  the  back; 
by  three,  when  the  service  was  scheduled 
to  start,  not  another  man,  woman  or  child 
could  they  have  packed  into  the  building. 
Up  at  the  front  the  returned  men — feeling 
and  looking  uncomfortable  under  the 
double  burden  of  undesired  publicity  and 
Sunday  clothes — filled  two  or  three  full 
rows.  Immediately  behind  were  the  rela- 
tives or  intimate  friends  of  those  in  whose 
memory  the  service  was  being  held.  The 
other  seats  were  open  to  the  public. 

Euphemia  Griggs  was  early  in  her  place, 
proudly  conscious  of  a  new  hat  that  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  the  unexpected 
results  of  one  of  those  "Surprise  Packets  of 
Wild  Garden  Seed,"  that  enterprising  and 
imaginative  seed  merchants  offer.  With 
her  came  the  inevitable  Miss  Abbott,  her 
spare,  angular  figure  a  notable  contrast  to 
Euphemia's  formidable  dimensions.  Janet, 
the  minister's  housekeeper,  made  a  third. 

PRECISELY  at  three  a  little  procession 
^  filed  out  from  an  ante-room  and  took 
seats  on  the  bunting-covered  platform. 
The  clergy  was  well  to  the  fore  with  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  churches,  not 
forgetting  Father  O'Shea.  white  of  head 
and  good-humored  of  face.  The  Mayor 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  chairman. 
Last  but  not  least  came  ex-Sergt.  Proud- 
foot,  perspiring  freely,  but  playing  his 
part  to  the  end  with  the  same  determined 
spirit  that  had  won  him  distinction  "out 
there." 
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Just  to  the  right  of  the  Mayor  sat 
Donald  Mackenzie.  This  was  his  first 
public  appearance  since  his  wife's  death, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  ordeal.  Men 
noted  with  pleasure  his  return  to  their 
midst,  exchanging  nods  of  satisfaction; 
but  the  women — with  keener  insight — 
whispered  much  of  his  haggard  look  and 
the  depths  of  tragedy  that  the  lines  of  his 
face  revealed. 

Euphemia  Griggs  whispered  to  Janet 
that  Donald  looked  even  more  poorly  than 
usual. 

"It's  a  shame  they  should  make  him 
speak,"  was  her  indignant  protest,  "and 
him  so  tired  out." 

A  little  old  lady  who  sat  just  in  front  of 
Miss  Abbott  was  heard  to  remark: 

"Yon  laddie's  troubled  with  something 
mair  than  the  sorrow  for  his  lassie." 

From  his  seat  on  the  platform  Donald 
felV  that  all  eyes  were  focussed  upon  him, 
but  again  he  experienced  a  sense  of  de- 
tachment from  his  surroundings.  He 
knew  that  in  twenty  minutes  or  less  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  speak,  but  just 
what  he  would  say  he  left  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  His  brain  was  too 
confused  to  think  clearly.  And  yet  he 
longed  for  the  time  to  come.  His  thoughts 
ran  to  the  oft-used  simile  of  men  "going 
over  the  top."  Would  the  "zero  hour" 
never  arrive? 

His  sense  of  detachment  lasted  all 
through  the  opening  exercises.  How 
heartily  the  great  crowd  sang — lifting  their 
voices  without  restraint,  as  country  con- 
gregations do — and  yet  he  felt  no  thrill  as 
the  well-known  lines  told  their  Easter 
message. 

In  a  vague  way  he  heard  his  name 
spoken  by  the  chairman,  and  some  delicate 
reference  made  to  his  recent  bereavement. 
Then  he  found  himself  on  his  feet,  and  the 
audience  waiting,  hushed,  for  him  to  speak. 
Then,  with  the  coming  of  that  strange 
thrill  of  nervous  exultation  that  comes  to 
some  speakers  at  such  a  time,  something 
seemed  to  snap  within  him,  and  his  old 
power  as  a  speaker  surged  upon  him. 

LATER,  when  men  gathered  in  groups 
to  talk  it  all  over,  they  agreed  that 
never  was  Donald  Mackenzie  in  better 
form  than  in  the  first  twenty  minutes  of 
his  address.  With  burning  words  he  told 
of  the  response  of  the  nation  to  duty's 
call,  of  the  great  and  worthy  part  Canada 
had  played  in  the  struggle.  An  oft-told 
tale,  it  took  on  new  meaning  as  he  pic- 
tured it.  And  then  men  and  women 
lived  with  him  again  those  early  days  of 
war  —  seul-stirring,  heartrending  days, 
never  to  be  forgotten — when  sons,  and 
husbands,  and  brothers  and  lovers  had 
laid  down  the  peaceful  implements  of  their 
calling,  and  gone  forth  to  "do  their  bit." 
He  spoke  tenderly  of  their  home  life,  their 
affectionate  natures,  the  high  promise  of 
their  young  manhood.  And  then,  very 
reverently,  very  vividly,  he  traced  their 
footsteps  up  to  the  very  altar  of  sacrifice. 
And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  A 
.vave  of  indecision  seemed  to  strike  the 
peaker.  Men  saw  his  face  grow  whiter 
than  his  accustomed  pallor.  His  fingers 
toyed  nervously  with  an  open  hymn-book 
on  the  table.  The  chairman  motioned  to 
the  glass  of  water  ready  at  his  hand,  but 
Donald  waved  it  away  and  regained  his 
self-possession  with  evident  effort. 

When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was 
steady. 

"But  what  of  those  who  played  the  no 

less  heroic  part  of  waiting — and  watching? 

"  'Reading  the  lists  as  posted,  after  the 

silent  hours, 

Hoping  the  golden  names  we  scan  may 

still  be  none  of  ours.'  " 
"That  was  the  harder  part,  and  then 
.here  came  a  day  when  among  the  'golden 
lames'  was  one  of  theirs.  Our  hearts  go 
.ut  to  them  to-day — mine  in  these  feeble 
vords,  yours  in  a  silent  tribute  much  more 
potent. 

"It  is  fitting,  friends,  that  we  should 
hold  this  service  on  Easter  Sunday,  not 
mly  because  of  its  historic  associations  and 
nemories,  but  because  of  the  message  it 
r)rings.  Immortality — what  a  wealth  of 
meaning  in  the  word!  Life  after  death — 
'ife  more  abundant —a  reunion  with  the 
lear  ones  gone  before— these  are  the  things 
hat  men  hold  most  precious.  In  them 
we  find  a  comfort  for  troubled  hearts.  We 
believe — " 

Donald  stopped  abruptly.  Like  a  flash 
he  wao  back  again  in  his  study  wrestling 
Aith  these  very  problems,  and  like  a 
nockery  the  haunting  words  recurred  to  his 
mind:  "Men  believe,  or  delude  themselves 


into  believing,  those  things^^which  they 
most  desire.  Reason  demands  more  than 
this — "  Dark,  crushing  in  their  influence, 
the  shadows  of  the  past  few  weeks  gathered 
about  him  again. 

How  to  continue — that  was  the  prob- 
lem. Should  he  employ  words  and  phrases 
that  had  become  meaningless  to  him,  or 
express  ideas  to  which  he  could  not  with 
conviction  subscribe?  The  inherent  hon- 
esty of  his  nature  rejected  the  thought  as 
quickly  as  it  was  conceived.  The  crowd, 
not  yet  realizing  the  significance  of  his 
silence,  was  waiting  tensely.  He  looked 
down  at  the  little  gathering  of  bereaved 
ones  waiting  for  some  word  of  consola- 
tion. With  a  sudden  gesture  of  resigna- 
tion he  faced  the  audience. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  brokenly,  "I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  continue.  I — I — God 
give  you — give  us  all — the  message  of 
comfort  we  need." 

Like  one  in  physical  darkness  he  groped 
his  way  to  a  chair,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

In  the  intensity  of  this  emotional  crisis 
Donald  did  not  for  a  moment  realize  that 
Proudfoot's  hand  Was  on  his  shoulder,  in  an 
effort  to  secure  his  attention.  Then  he 
heard  him  say: 

"Mr.  Mackenzie,  sir,  read  'em  this." 
Mechanically  he  took  the  crumpled  sheets 
of  paper  the  other  proffered.  His  eye 
caught  the  familiar  Red  Triangle  in  the 
corner.  Grimy,  blurred,  badly  worn  at 
the  creases,  the  sheets  were  yet  legible. 
Proudfoot  whispered  a  brief  explanation — 
then  strangely  hesitant  yet  feeling  im- 
pelled to  it  by  some  force  beyond  his  con- 
trol— ^Mackenzie  rose  again  and  faced  the 
waiting  congregation. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Proudfoot 
here,  whom  we  all  know  and  honor  as  one 
who  has  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion, has  handed  me  this.  It  is  a  letter — 
unaddressed — the  letter  of  a  soldier  lad  to 
his  best  friend  on  earth — his  mother- 
written  on  the  verge  of  battle  and  picked 
up  by  Mr.  Proudfoot  from  the  mud  of  a 
front-line  trench.  Either  the  boy  had  not 
the  opportunity  or  forgot  to  mail  it.  Mr. 
Proudfoot  tells  me  it  is  quite  probable  it 
was  dropped  by  some  lad  from  this  sec- 
tion- of  the  country,  although  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  locate  the  mother.  He 
has  asked  me,  and  I  think  fittingly,  to 
read  it  to  you  now.  Such  a  letter  bears  a 
sacredness  all  its  own." 

In  clear,  sympathetic  tones — for  his 
voice  was  steady  again — Donald  began  to 
read: 

Somewhere  in  France, 
April  20, 1915. 
Dearest  Mother: — 

When  I  wrote  you  yesterday  I  thought 
I  was  out  of  the  big  stuff  for  a  little  while. 
To-day  I  find  I  am  to  go  up  the  line  again 
on  special  duty,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  I 
would  like!  to  write  you  before  I  go.  Not 
that  I  am  worrying  but  just— in  case.  I 
don't  believe  in  premonitions  and  yet  1 
have  a  feeling  that  something  unusual  is 
ahead  of  me. 

Mother,  dear — if  anything  should  hap- 
pen I  want  you  always  to  remember  that 
I've  done  my  best  to  "play  the  game,"  and  I 
think  I  can  face  the  Big  Adventure  without 
fear. 

Do  you  remember,  mother,  the  little 
talks  we  used  to  have  together  when  we  got 
alone— just  we  two — about  the  deeper 
things  of  life?  Well,  somehow  out  here  I 
am  finding  them  greater  realities  every  day. 
A  fellow  can't  see  so  many  of  his  pals  drop 
out  of  the  ranks  without  wondering — 
what's  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great 
Divide.  Just  the  other  day  one  of  the  boys 
I  was  quite  pally  with  "went  West."  He 
was  only  a  lad  and  had  been  delicate  and 
coddled  all  his  life,  but  somehow  he  got 
over  here  and  the  way  he  "carried  on"  was 
a  triumph  of  spirit  over  body.  Always 
cheerful — the  very  life  of  the  bunch — and 
yet  we  knew  that  physically  he  just  made 
the  grind  and  no  more.  I  was  beside  him 
when  he  got  it — shrapnel  in  the  side — bad 
case — and  he  just  turned  over  with  a  queer 
little  smile  though  his  face  was  twisted 
with  pain:  "Cheerio,  old  man,"  he  said,  "I 
wish  I  could  have  done  more  for.  .  .  my 
country.  .  .  .  and  all,"  and  died.  You 
can't  tell  me  a  spirit  like  that  hasn't  some- 
thing still  bigger  ahead. 

"Gone  West"— I  like  that,  mother.  Do 
you  remember  how  we  used  to  sit  in  the 
verandah  porch  in  the  old  days,  with  the 
honeysuckle  climbing  up  and  sweetening 
the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and  watched  the 
sun  setting  over  the  creek  in  the  West 
Meadow?  I've  always  liked  the  sunset 
and  the  gloaming  more  than  almost  any 
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(From  Tht  PUItburgh  DitpaUh) 

Miracle  Songs 
Create  Furore 

Concert  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall  Astonished  Big  Pitts- 
burg Audience 

This  proof  was  convincing.  If  it  Krrv 
not,  another  proof  was  offered.  After 
Mroe.  Kappold  had  commenced  to  sine 
one  number  the  liRhts  were  turned  out— 
ostensibly  so  that  the  audience  could  not 
watch  the^singer's  lips. 

'J, did  not  seem  difficult  to  determine 
■n  the  dark  when  the  singer  sang  and 
when  she  did  not.  The  writer  himself 
was  pretty  sure  about  it  until  the  lights 
were  turned  on  again  and  it  was  discovered 
Ihat  Mnie.  Rappold  was  noton  the  stage 
at  all  and  that  the  New  Edison  aloL 
n3d  been  heard. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  Pittsburgh,  was  jammed  to  its  exits  on  the 
night  of  September  30,  1919.  The  audience  was  made  up  of 
2,600  music-lovers  and  music-critics.  They  came  to  hear  Marie 
Rappold  and  Mario  Laurenti  makes  a  remarkable  comparison  with 
the  New  Edison's  RE-CREATION  of  their  voices.  Read  what  the 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  say — see  what  happened.  All  Pittsburgh 
was  amazed.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  voice  of  the  liv- 
ing artist  and  its  RE-CREATION  by  the  New  Edison. 

3,000  such  audiences  have  heard  similar  tone-tests  given  by  forty  different  artists 
of  international  fame.     Always  the  result  has  been  a  triumph  for  the  New  Edison. 

The  story  of  Edison's  RE-CRERTION  of  Music  is  told  in 
an  interesting  new  book.  "Edison  and  Music  ".  Write  for  it 
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Forty^the  Dangerous  Age  for  Men 


IT  is  then  that  the  dread 
Pyorrhea  is  most  likely  to 
get  established  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  then  that  long'contin' 
ued  dental  neglect  tells. 

Pyorrhea — which  afflicts 
four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty — ^begins  with  nothing 
more  alarming  than  tender 
and  bleeding  gums.  But  as 
this  insidious  disease  pro- 
gresses,  the  gums  recede, 
the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  free  the  system  of  the 
poisonous  Pyorrhea  germs 
that  lodge  in  little  pockets 
around  them. 

It  is  to  the  infection  of 
these  deadly  germs  that 
medical  science  has  traced 
many  of  the  ills  of  middle 
age — ^  weakened  vital  or- 
gans, nervous  disorders, 
rheumatism,  anaemia,  and 
other  serious  ailments. 

End  your  Pyorrhea 
troubles  before  they  begin. 
See  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection, 
and  start  using  Forhans 
For  the  Gums  today. 

Forhans  For  the  Gums 
will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or 
check  its  progress — if  used 


in  time  and  used  consist' 
ently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
will  not  do  this.  Forhan's 
keeps  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Wet  your 
brush  in  cold  water,  place 
a  half-inch  of  the  refresh' 
ing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and 
down.  Use  a  rolling  motion 
to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  sup 
faces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your 
Forhan'coated  brush — 
gently  at  first  until  the 
gums,  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are 
very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the 
brush.  If  gum'shrinkage 
has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  di' 
rections  and  consult  a  den' 
tist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35cand6oc  tubes  in 
Canada  and  U.  S.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you, 
send  to  us  direct  and  we 
will  mail  tube  postpaid. 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


time  of  day.  Mother,  if  it  should— happen 
to  me— just  remember  that  I've  gone  West 
— West  into  the  glorious  sunset  that  gives 
promise  of  a  new  day.  Yes,  a  new  day  and 
a  better  day — where  there  will  be  no  part- 
ing—and we'll  have  so  much  to  tell  each 
other  when  we  meet,  won't  we,  mother 
dearest? 

I  don't  know  why  I  write  like  this — but 
it's  the  mood  I'm  in,  and  I  know  you'll 
understand. 

There  goes  the  "Fall  In"  now.  Good-bye, 
dearest  little  mother  of  all. 

With  all  the  love  in  the  world  from  your 
son  whom  you  always  like  to  call  your 
your  own 

LADDIE. 

A  DEEP  hush  had  fallen  upon  the 
-'^  ^gathering.  Some  of  the  women  were 
weeping,  and  if  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
not  a  few  of  the  men  it  was  no  shame  to 
their  manhood.  As  Donald's  deep,  rich 
voice  ceased,  a  woman  sobbed  audibly. 

Donald  sat  down — and  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  chairman.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  lost,  then,  evidently 
realizing  that  something  was  expected  of 
him,  he  half  rose,  but  sank  back  into  the 
chair  with  his  gaze  focussed  on  the  far 
side  of  the  building.  Others,  following  his 
glance,  saw  a  little,  white-haired  woman 
pushing  past  those  who  sat  between  her 
and  the  aisle  and,  with  evident  determina- 
tion of fpurpose,  making  her  way  to  the 
platform. 

The  quiet  was  broken  with  eager 
whispers. 

"It's  Mrs.  Warrington — the  widow  who 
lives  over  to  Black's  Creek.  Her  son's 
been  missing  since  the  first  gas  attack.  He 
was  officially  declared  killed  only  a  few 
months  back.  She's  been  failing  badly  of 
late,  and  got  out  of  bed  this  afternoon  to 
come  here.  The  neighbors  who  have  been 
tending  her  tried  to  stop  her  but  come  she 
would."  Such  wds  the  gist  of  the  com- 
ment. 

And  now  the  little  woman  was  by  the 
platform,  and  Father  O'Shea's  kindly  arm 
was  helping  her  up.  People  noted  with 
wonder  the  strange  expression  of  her  face. 
The  rays  of  spring  sunshine — for  the  storm 
was  over  now — flooding  through  the 
western  windows,  shone  full  upon  her,  re- 
vealing a  face  of  wonderful  sweetness — but 
the  radiance  that  seemed  to  shine  from  her 
whole  countenance  came  from  within. 
Those  nearest  noted  that  she  breathed 
with  seeming  difficulty  as  she  clung  for  sup- 
port to  the  priest's  arm. 
■->  "Mr.  Mayor" — her  voice  was  of  a 
quality  that  evidenced  refinement  and 
breeding.  "I'm  sorry — sorry  to  intrude — 
like  this — but  I  must  have  that  letter. 
It's  mine — mine  from  my  own  Laddie." 

She  took  the  letter  Mackenzie  held  out, 


and  laid  it  on  her  breast,  croofifngly,  then 
turned  to  go. 

Suddenly  she  stumbled,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  willing  arms  that  up- 
held her.  Her  whole  being  seemed  aglow 
with  an  unearthly  passion. 

"God  is  good,"  they  heard  her  say. 
"He  has  given  me  back  my  son.  I  knew 
He  would.  I  knew"—  She  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  a  still  more  exultant  note 
entered  her  voice.  "Look!"  she  cried, 
"It's  Laddie,  my-  own  Laddie.  Yes, 
Laddie,  I'm  coming  dear — coming — "  Her 
arms  were  outstretched,  her  eyes  held  the 
look  of  one  who  sees  the  invisible,  she  near- 
ly broke  from  those  who  supported  her. 
Then,  with  a  wonderful  smile  on  her  lips, 
she  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Father  O'Shea. 


'"pHEY  buried  her  out  in  Greenwood— 
-*-  the  pretty  local  cemetery  not  far  from 
her  old  home,  and  close  by  the  little  creek 
that  gurgled  and  burbled  its  way  in  joyous 
satisfaction  over  its  release  from  Winter's 
clutch. 

By  special  request  it  was  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie who  conducted  the  simple  service, 
and  men  could  not  fail  to  note  the  exultant 
tones  with  which  he  read  the  triumphant 
words  of  faith :  "For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality,"  ending  with  the 
challenge  of  Paul:  "Oh  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?    0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

As  the  little  gathering  of  neighbors  and 
other  friends  wound  down  the  road  from 
the  cemetery,  Donald  lingered.  The  Doc- 
tor, stopping  to  accompany  his  friend, 
found  the  minister  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
his  wife's  grave,  a  little  distance  from  the 
newly-raised  mound.  Moved  with  sud- 
den sympathy  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on 
Donald's  shoulder. 

Mackenzie  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"They  have  eyes  but  they  see  not,"  he 
said.  "Doctor,  we  are  always  asking  for 
signs  and  wonders  to  aid  our  faith,  but  it 
isn't  the  signs  and  wonders  that  are 
lacking — it  is  eyes  to  see  and  understand. 
Look,  Doctor."  Donald's  outstretched 
arm  indicated  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Doctor  nodded. 

"Gone  West,"  he  murmured.  "The 
promise  of  a  new  day." 

Donald  touched  his  arm. 

"Look  again,  Doctor." 

This  time  his  friend  saw  him  kneel  and 
very  tenderly  touch  a  tiny  object  in  the 
ground.  The  recent  snowfall  still  covered 
the  earth  with  a  mantle  of  white,  but 
thrusting  its  way  triumphantly  through 
the  snow,  unharmed  by  the  long,  cold 
burial  of  winter,  was  a  little  spring  flower. 

For  several  moments  they  stood  in 
silence.  Then,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  a 
strange  glow  in  their  hearts  they  went 
down  the  path  with  their  faces  towards 
the  sunset. 
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plane   Co.;    last   year   headed   by   Capt. 
Kirby. 

YORKTON,  WAPELLA,  and  CRAIK 
— One  or  more  machines  at  each  town. 

REGINA— Western  Flyers,  Ltd.,  with 
one  machine;  Aerial  Service  Co.  Ltd., 
with  three  machines. 

WINNIPEG— There  was  but  one  com- 
mercial aeroplane  in  operation  in  Winnipeg 
last  year,  but  already  fourteen  have  been 
purchased  for  business  use  during  1920. 
The  Winnipeg  Aereo  and  Amusements, 
Ltd.,  has  six  Avros  and  two  Bristols. 
They  will  engage  in  pleasure  jaunts  and 
also  exploration  to  Rice  Lake. 

PORT  ARTHUR,  FORT  WILLIAM, 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE— Action  has  been 
taken  to  operate  with  one  or  more  Avros 
at  each  city.  At  the  Soo,  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  McLaughlin  Motor  Sales,  intends  to 
buy  a  seaplane. 

ELK  LAKE,  ONT.— There  will  be 
three  or  more  'planes  here,  to  be  used  for 
mining  exploration  work  chiefly. 

TORONTO  —  Bishop-Barker  Aero- 
planes, Ltd.  This  company,  headed  by 
Canada's  two  most  famous  air  V.C.'i 
sold  twenty-four  machines  during  Ja?*- 
uary,  1920.  Avros  and  Bristol  machir  ;S 
are  kept  in  stock,  or  ordered  from  Engla  d. 
There  are  many  privately-owned  machi'.es, 
which  have  been  or  will  be  used  for  <  om- 
mercial    purposes.     F.    G.    Ericson,    who 


headed  the  American  syndicate  which 
bought  the  Government  war  machines,  is 
assembling  and  selling  Curtiss  machines. 

BRAN'TFORD— Allied  Aeroplane  Co., 
two  machines;  Captain  White,  one  machine 

OTTAWA— E.  J.  Draper,  Reo  Motor 
Sales,  one  machine;  Percy  Shaver,  two 
machines,  chiefly  used  for  passenger- 
carrying  and  exhibition  flights;  Lieut. 
Janney,  one  machine.  There  are  also 
several  others  in  Ottawa,  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

MONTREAL — Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  London,  England,  has  an  office 
established  in  Montreal.  C.  J.  Davidson 
is  operating  a  Curtiss.  A  number  of 
wealthy  business  men  are  now  planning  an 
extensive  commercial  air  venture. 

SHERBROOKE— Captain  H.  F.  Mc- 
Crae  will  operate  one  Avro  and  one  sea- 
plane. 

QUEBEC — J.  M.  Landry  is  engaged  in 
passenger-carrying.  Lt.  Georges  S.  Ve- 
zines  has  two  Curtiss  machines  and — 
would  you  believe  it? — a  Morane  Parasol, 
one  of  the  earliest  types  of  monoplanes. 
Vezines  is  now  engaged  with  Price  Bros., 
in  commercial  pulp  and  paper  surveying. 

TRURO,  N.  S.— Captain  Stevens  last 
year  ran  the  Devere  Aviation  School,  but 
this  year  is  engaged  in  joining  P.E.I,  with 
the  mainland.  He  is  operating  under  the 
name  of  Aerial  Transport  Co. 
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A' New  and  Exclusive  "SONORA" 

Feature — The  All-Wooden  Tone 

Arm  Equipment. 

Once  more  the  "Sonora"  is  first  in  the  phonograph 
world  to  introduce  a  new  feature,  resulting  in  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  tone  production. 

Wood,  scientifically  prepared,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  well-deserved  fame  of  "Sonora"  tone. 
This  has  been  carried  out  even  more  completely 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Sonora  Wooden  Tone  Arm 
Equipment  in  our  higher-priced  models. 


The  improvement  in  tone 
quality  is  so  marked  by  the 
use  of  this  new  equipment  as 
to  be  almost  unbelievable. 
The  "Sonora"  consistently 
maintains      its      supremacy. 


With  the  exception  of  their 
remarkable  Swiss  motors, 
most  of  the  Sonora  models 
are  now  being  made  entirely 
in  Canada. 


Prices  range  from  $90.00  to  $2,500.00. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


tat  IMSTRUMCMT  or  QUAtlTV 
CLEAR    A3   A    SCLL 


I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors   DEPT.  "M"   RYRIE   BUILDING,   TORONTO 


Save  Yourself  the  Trouble  of  Constant 
Needle  Changing 

Get  better  tone,  too,  out  of  your  phonograph  and  record — use  the 
new  Sonora  Semi-Permanent  Silvered  Needles.  They  play  from 
50  to  100  times  without  requiring  to  be  changed. 


These  needles  elimin- 
ate scratching  and 
mellow  the  tone  of 
the  record.  Whether 
your  instrument  is  a 
Sonora  or  any  other 
m^ke,  you  should  use 
these  wonderful 
needles. 


40c 

for  package 
of  five 


The  Sonora  Needle 
has  parallel  sides, 
permitting  it  to  fit  the 
record  groove  perfect- 
ly, at  all  times  as  it 
wears — thus  prelong- 
ing  the  life  or  the  re- 
cord. 


Thrm9  CradeM— Loud— Medium — Soft 

At  all  dealers,  or  write 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

WkolcMle  Distributors,  Dept.  "M",  RYRIE  BUILDING.  TORONTO 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B.— One  machine,  en- 
gaged in  passenger-carrying  and  exhibi- 
tion work. 

HALIFAX — Senator  Dennis  is  father- 
ing a  scheme  for  active  aerial  work  here. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Major  H.  H.  Kitchener,  a  nepnew 
of  Lord  Kitchener,  is  operating  two  ma- 
chines commercially  in  Bermuda,  and 
draws  his  supplies  from  Canada. 

Commercial  photography  will  be  carried 
out  by  almost  all  the  companies  operating 
in  Canada  for  revenue.  Extensive  pic- 
torial surveys  of  Ontario,  British  Columbia, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have  already 
been  made.  For  example,  the  Bishop- 
Barker  aviators  have  taken  air  photo- 
graphs of  fifty-five  Ontario  towns,  and 
th^e  can  be  procured  from  the  local 
stationers  and  news-dealers  in  each  town. 
Another  commercial  work  undertaken  is 
that  of  taking  air  photographs  of  particu- 
lar plants,  or  industries,  for  which  a  flat 
rate  charge  is  made.  Many  industries  find 
these  pictures  useful  for  advertising 
literature.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
comparative  novelty.  The  photograph  at 
the  head  of  this  article  shows  one  such 
industrial  air  photo  taken  at  Sarnia, 
Ontario. 

What    General    Sykes   Thinks   of 
Canada's  Future 

TF  Canada  had  been  properly  supplied 
■'■  with  the  right  type  of  machine  during 
the  past  few  weeks  succor  could  have  been 
given    to   the   isolated    residents    of   the 


Magdalen  Islands,  who  were  anable  to 
receive  their  usual  food  supplies  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  severe  winter  prevented 
boats  breaking  through  the  ice,  en  route 
to  the  islands.  The  question  of  succor  by 
aeroplane  or  seaplane  was  considered  by 
the  Government,  but  the  venture  was 
deemed  too  dangerous  with  present  equip- 
ment. If  the  needs  of  the  islanders  had 
become  sufficiently  desperate,  no  doubt 
the  venture  would  have  been  attempted, 
however. 

What  is  Canada's  air  future? 

The  opinion  of  Major-General  Sir  F.  H. 
Sykes,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  director- 
general  of  Civil  Aeronautics  and  Aerial 
Transport  for  Great  Britain,  said  recently: 

"Canada  can,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
benefit  in  all  forthcoming  developments 
connected  with  the  seaplane,  aeroplane, 
and  lighter-than-air  craft.  The  country 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  possibilities  of 
commercial  aviation — and  of  her  pilots  it  is 

unnecessary  to  speak The  typical 

Canadian  temperament  proved  itself  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  successful  war-flying. 

"With  the  development  of  civil  aerial 
transport,  and  as  new  towns  spring  up  in 
Canada,  there  will  be  the  advantage  that 
aerodromes  can  be  planned  in  their  very 
centre  instead  of  perforce  having  to  be 
located  outside,  as  is  the  case  in  existing 
cities  in  older  and  more  settled  countries. 

"With  such  possibilities,  personnel  and 
material  available  I  am  confident  that 
Canada  has  a  very  great  future  in  the  air." 


All  We  Like  Sheep 
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vain)— that  if  we  could  get  them  back 
•  again — "Old  Rhody"  with  the  white  star, 
and  the  black  hen  with  her  perennial 
following  of  black  chickens  and  good  old 
"Nap"  to  chase  the  hawks  away — that  our 
youths  would  come  back  with  them. 

But  I  must  not  let  myself  think  about 
them,  so  I  am  going  to  stop  right  here  and 
set  down  as  my  last  word  that  the  absentee 
owner  of  livestock  will  not  find  them  a 
source  of  joy  and  gladness,  but  of  heart- 
break and  loss,  and  I  have  written  all  this 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  catch  the  eyes  of 
many  other  simple  pilgrims  just  about  to 


be  misled  who  will  stop — and  look — and 
listen — and  buy  Victory  bonds  instead! 

P.  S. — The  other  day  I  got  a  card  from 
a  friend  who  did  not  know  I  had  hastily 
retired  from  the  sheep  business.     On  the 
card  was  a  flock  of  sheep  feeding  on  the 
sloping   banks   of   a   river.     In   the   fore- 
ground,  was   an    old,    old   lady   knitting. 
Beneath  were  the  words: 
In  nineteen   hundred  and   fifty-two, 
These  may  be  them;  This  may  be  you, 
If  they  escape  the  wolves  and  ticks 
And  you  keep  out  of  politics. 
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"I  take  it  you  are  not  wanting  company, 
you  have  come  so  far  out  of  the  way  of  it," 
said  Dugald  Shaw. 

Still  I  did  not  look  up. 

"Nobody  seemed  to  want  me,"  I  re- 
marked sulkily,  after  a  pause.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  seated  himself  upon  the  rocks. 
For  a  little  there  was  silence. 

"Virginia,"  he  said  abruptly,  "I'm 
thinking  you  have  hurt  the  lad." 

"Oh,"  I  burst  out,  "that  is  all  you  think 
of — the  lad,  the  lad!  How  about  me? 
Don't  you  suppose  it  hurt  me  too?" 

"No,"  he  made  deliberate  answer.  "I 
was  not  sure  of  that.  I  thought  maybe 
you  liked  having  men  at  your  feet." 

"Liked  it?"  Liked  to  wound  Cuthbert 
— Cuthbert.  Oh,  if  only  it  had  not  hap- 
pened, if  we  could  have  gone  on  being 
friends!  It  was  all  my  fault  for  going  with 
him  into  the  cave.  It  was  after  you  had 
iDuried  the  skeleton,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
poor  Peter's  resting-place.  And  we  spoke 
of  Helen,  and  it  was  all  frightfully  melan- 
choly and  tender,  and  all  at  one  he — he 
said  it.  And  I  meant  he  never  should!" 
In  the  soreness  of  my  heart  I  began  to 
weep. 

"•There,  lassie,  there,  don't  cry!"  he  said 
gently.  "The  boy  didn't  speak  of  it,  of 
course.  But  I  knew  how  it  must  be.  It 
has  hit  him  hard,  I  am  afraid." 

"I  suppose,"  I  wept,  "you  would  have 
had  me  marry  him  whether  I  wanted  to  or 
not,  just  to  keep  from  hurting  him." 

"No,"  he  answered  quickly.  "I  did  not 
say  that — I  did  not  say  that  I  would  have 
had  you  marry  him.  No,  lass,  I  did  not 
say  that." 

"Then  why  are  you  scolding  me?"  I 
asked  in  a  choked  whisper. 

"Scolding  you?  I  was  not?  It  was 
only  that— that  I  love  the  lad— and  I  wish 
you  both  so  well — I  thought  perhaps 
there  was  some  mistake,  and — it  would  not 


matter  about  me,  if  I  could  see  you  both 
happy." 

"There  is  a  mistake,"  I  said  clearly. 
"It  is  a  great  mistake,  Dugald  Shaw,  that 
you  should  come  to  me  and  court  me — for 
some  one  else." 

There  was  silence  for  awhile,  the  kind  of 
silence  when  you  hear  your  heartbeats. 

When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  unsteady. 

"But  the  boy  has  everything  to  offer 
you — his  ancient  name,  his  splendid  un- 
stained youth,  a  heart  that  is  all  loyalty. 
He  is  strong  and  brave  and  beautiful. 
Virginia,  why  couldn't  you  love  him?" 

"I  could  not  love  him,"  I  replied,  very 
low,  "because  my  love  was  not  mine  any 
more  to  give.  It  belongs  to — some  one 
else.  Is  his  name  ancient?  I  don't 
know.  It  is  his,  and  he  ennobles  it. 
Cuthbert  has  youth,  but  youth  is  only 
promise.  In  the  man  I  love  I  find  ful- 
filment. And  he  is  loyal  and  brave  and 
honest — I  am  afraid  he  isn't  beautiful,  but 
I  love  him  the  better  for  his  scars — " 

AFTER  that  I  sat  quite  still,  and  I 
knew  it  depended  on  the  next  half 
minute  whether  I  went  all  the  days  of  my 
life  crowned  and  glorious  with  happiness 
or  buried  my  shame  and  heartbreak  under 
the  waters  of  the  cove. 

And  then  Dugald  Shaw  took  me  in  his 
arms. 

By  and  by  he  said  huskily: 

"Beloved,  I  had  no  right  to  ask  you  to 
share  such  a  life  as  mine  must  be — the  life 
of  a  poor  sailor." 

At  this  I  raised  my  head  from  its  nest- 
ling-place and  laughed. 

"Ask  me?  Silly,  I  asked  you!  Of 
course  you  could  have  refused  me,  but  I 
depended  on  your  not  having  the  courage." 

"And  indeed  that  is  a  charge  I'll  not 
allow — that  I  am  so  little  of  a  man  as  to 
let  my  courting  be  done  for  me.     No,  no. 
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it  was  my  love  compelling  you  that  made 
you  speak  the  words  you  did — the  love  of  a 
selfish  man  who  should  have  thought  only 
of  shielding  you  from  the  hardships  of 
such  a  wandering,  homeless  life  as  mine." 

"Well,  Heaven  reward  you  for  your 
selfishness,"  I  said  earnestly.  "I  am 
thankful  you  were  not  so  noble  as  to  let  me 
throw  myself  at  your  head  in  vain.  I  have 
been  doing  it  for  ever  so  long,  in  fact,  but 
it  is  such  a  thick  Scotch  head  that  I  dare 
say  I  made  no  impression." 

"Sweet  imp!  You'll  pay  for  that — oh, 
Virginia,  if  I  had  only  something  to  offer 
youl" 

"You  can  offer  me  something  that  I 
want  very  much,  if  you  will,  and  at  no 
cost  but  to  your  strong  right  arm." 

"It  is  an  arm  which  is  at  your  service  for 
life — but  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  now? 
And  indeed  I  think  it  is  very  well  employed 
at  this  moment." 

"But  it  must  be  employed  much  more 
strenuously,"  I  remarked,  moving  a  little 
away,  "if  you  are  to  get  me  what  I  want. 
Before  you  came,  I  was  meditating  pos- 
sible ways  of  getting  it  for  myself.  I 
wanted  it  for  a  melancholy  relic — a  sort  of 
mausoleum  in  which  all  my  hopes  were 
buried.  Now  its  purpose  is  quite  different; 
it  is  to  be  my  bride's  chest  and  hold  the 
dowry  which  I  shall  bring  to  one  Dugald 
Shaw." 

"You  mean  the  chest — the  chest  that 
held  the  Spanish  doubloons — that  lies 
under  the  sand  in  the  sloop?" 

"Exactly.  And  now  I  shall  know 
whether  you  are  the  true  prince  or  not, 
because  he  always  succeeds  in  the  tasks  he 
undertakes  to  win  the  princess." 

TT  was  low  tide,  such  a  tide  as  had  all  but 
*  lured  me  to  my  death  in  the  cave.  One 
could  go  and  come  from  the  beach  along 
the  rocks,  without  climbing  the  steep  path 
up  the  cliff.  It  was  not  long  before  Dugald 
was  back  again  with  spade,  and  pick.  He 
tore  off  the  shrunken,  sundried  boards 
from  the  cabin  roof,  and  fell  to  work. 

It  was  not,  after  all,  a  labor  of  Hercules. 
The  cabin  was  small  and  the  chest  large. 
I  watched  with  the  pride  of  proprietorship 
the  swift  ease  with  which  the  steel-sinewed 
arms  of  the  Scot  made  the  caked  sand  fly. 
Then  the  spade  struck  something  which 
sent  back  a  dull  metallic  sound  through  the 
muffling  sand. 

I  gave  a  little  shriek  of  excitement. 
Hardly  could  I  have  been  more  thrilled  if 
I  had  believed  the  chest  still  to  contain  the 
treasure  of  which  it  had  been  ravished.  It 
was  filled  to  its  brass-bound  lid  with  ro- 
mance, if  not  with  gold. 

A  little  more  and  it  lay  clear  to  our 
view,  a  convex  surface  of  dark  smoky 
brown,  crossed  by  three  massive  strips  of 
tarnished  bra.ss  Dugald  dug  down  until 
the  chest  stood  free  to  half  its  height; 
then  by  its  handles — I  recognized  the 
"great  hand-wrought  loops  of  metal," 
of  the  diary — we  dragged  it  from  its  bed, 
and  drew  it  forth  into  the  cockpit. 

For  a  little  while  we  sat  before  it  in 
happy  contemplations.  It  was,  indeed, 
for  its  own  sake,  quite  well  worth  having, 
that  sturdy  old  chest.  Even  in  an  antique 
shop  I  should  have  succumbed  to  it  at 
once;  how  much  more  when  we  had  dug  it 
up  ourselves  from  a  wrecked  sloop  on  a 
desert  island,  and  knew  all  its  bloody  and 
delightful  history. 

At  length,  kneeling  before  it,  I  raised 
with  an  effort  the  heavy  lid. 

"Empty,  of  course  -no  more  brown 
bags.  But  oh,  Dugald,  had  ever  a  girl 
such  a  wonderful  bride's  chest  as  this? 
0--oh!" 

"What's  wrong?" 

"Nothing,  only  there  is  a  crack  in  the 
liottom,  running  all  the  way  along  where  it 
joins  the  side." 

"Warped  a  bit,  I  suppose.  No  matter 
it  can  be  easily  repaired  —crack?  I  say, 
lassie,  look  here!" 

T  TNDER  the  pres.sure  of  Dugald's 
^  fingers  the  floor  of  the  chest  was 
swinging  upward  on  an  invisible  hinge, 
lietween  it  and  the  true  bottom  was  a 
space  of  about  three  inches  in  depth.  It 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  layer  of  yellowed 
cotton-wool. 

For  a  long  moment  we  held  our  breath, 
gazing  at  each  other  with  eyes  which  asked 
the  same  question.  Then  Dugald  lifted  a 
I'orner  of  the  sheet  of  cotton  and  plucked 
it  away. 

At  once  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
seemed  to  be  flashing  and  sparkling  before 
us.  Rubies  were  there  like  great  drops  of 
the  blood  that  the  chest  and  its  trea.sure 
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had  wrung  from  the  hearts  of  men;  sap- 
phires, mirroring  the  blue  of  the  tropic 
sky;  emeralds,  green  as  the  island  verdure; 
pearls,  white  as  the  milk  of  the  cocoanuts 
and  softly  luminous  as  the  phosphorescent 
foam  which  broke  on  the  beach  in  the  dark- 
ness. And  there  were  diamonds  that 
caught  gleams  of  all  the  others'  beauty, 
and  then  mocked  them  with  a  matchless 
splendor. 

Some  of  the  stones  lay  loose  upon  their 
bed  of  cotton;  others  were  in  massive  set- 
tings of  curious  old-time  workmanship. 
Every  gem  was  of  exceptional  size  and 
beauty;  the  pearls,  I  knew  at  once,  were 
the  rarest  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  They 
were  strung  in  a  necklace,  and  had  a  very 
beautiful  pendant  of  mingled  pearls  and 
diamonds. 

There  were  nine  heavy  bracelets,  all 
jewel-set;  twenty-three  rings,  eight  of 
them  for  the  hand  of  a  man.  Some  of 
these  rings  contained  the  finest  of  the 
diamonds,  except  for  three  splendid  unset 
stones.  "There  were  numbers  of  elaborate 
old-fashioned  earrings,  two  rope-like  chains 
of  gold  adorned  with  jewels  at  intervals, 
and  several  jeweled  lockets.  There  was  a 
solid  gold  snuff-box,  engraved  with  a  coat 
of  arms  and  ornamented  with  seventeen 
fine  emeralds.  There  were,  besides  the 
three  diamonds,  eighty-two  unset  stones, 
among  them,  wrapped  by  itself  in  cotton,  a 
ruby  of  extraordinary  size  and  lustre. 
And  there  was  a  sort  of  coronet  or  tiara, 
sown  all  over  with  clear  white  brilliants. 

There  is  the  inventory,  not  entirely 
complete,  of  the  treasure  which  we  found 
hidden  under  the  false  bottom  of  the  chest, 
a  treasure  whose  existence  none  of  those 
who  had  striven  and  slain  and  perished  for 
the  sake  of  the  Spanish  doubloons  can 
have  suspected.  The  secret  of  it  died  with 
the  first  guardian  of  the  chest,  the  mer- 
chant of  Lima  who  went  overboard  from 
the  Bonny  Lass  on  that  stormy  night 
ninety  years  ago.  Now  sea  and  sun  and 
sand  had  done  their  work  and  warped  the 
wood  of  the  chest  enough  to  make  us 
masters  of  its  mystery.  And  we  sat  in  the 
sand-heaped  cock-pit  of  the  wrecked 
sloop,  playing  like,  children  with  our 
sparkling  toys. 

OURS?  Yes,  for  whether  or  not  there 
were  an  infection  of  piracy  in  the  very 
air  of  the  island,  so  that  to  seize  with  the 
high  hand,  to  hold  with  the  iron  grasp, 
seemed  the  law  of  life  we  decided  without  a 
qualm  against  the  surrender  of  our  treasure- 
trove  to  its  technical  owners.  Technical 
only;  for  one  felt  that,  in  essence,  all  talk  of 
ownership  by  this  man  or  that  had  long 
ago  become  idle.  Fate  had  held  the  treas- 
ure in  fee  to  give  or  to  withhold.  Senor 
Gonzales  had  had  his  chance  at  the  chest, 
and  he  had  missed  the  secret  of  the  hidden 
hoard,  had  left  it  to  lie  forgotten  under  the 
sand  until  in  some  tropic  storm  it  should  be 
engulfed  by  the  waters  of  the  cove.  More 
than  this,  had  he  not  most  specifically 
made  over  to  me  the  Island  Queen  and  all 
that  it  contained?  This  was  a  title  clear 
enough  to  satisfy  the '  most  exacting 
formalist.  And  we  were  not  formalists, 
nor  inclined  in  any  quibbling  spirit  to 
question  the  decrees  of  Fortune.  As 
treasure-hunters,  we  had  been  her  de- 
votees too  long. 

So  after  all  it  was  not  my  scornful 
skepticism  but  the  high  faith  of  Miss 
Higglesby-Browne  which  was  justified 
by  the  event,  and  the  Harding-Browne 
Expedition  left  the  island  well  repaid  for 
its  toils  and  perils.  Plus  the  two  bags  of 
doubloons,  which  were  added  to  the  spoils, 
the  treasure  brought  us  a  sum  so  goodly 
that  I  dare  not  name  it,  for  fear  of  the  ap- 
parition of  Senor  Gonzales  and  the  Santa 
•Marinan  navy  looming  up  to  demand 
restitution.  Like  true  comrades,  we 
divided  share  and  share  alike,  and  be  sure 
that  no  one  grudged  Cookie  the  percentage 
which  each  was  taxed  for  his  benefit. 

Certain  of  the  rarest  jewels  were  not 
sold,  but  found  their  way  to  me  as  gifts 
of  the  Expedition  severally  and  collective- 
ly. The  brightest  of  the  diamonds  now 
shines  in  my  engagement  ring.  Cuth- 
bert,  by  the  way,  showed  up  so  splendidly 
when  I  explained  to  him  about  the  en- 
gagement— that  the  responsibility  was 
entirely  mine,  not  Dugald's— that  I 
earnestly  wished  I  were  twins  so  that  one 
of  me  could  have  married  the  beautiful 
youth — which  indeed  I  had  wished  a  little 
all  the  time. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  purpose  of  this 
story — for  though  well  concealed  it  has 
had  one  from  the  beginning.     It  is  to  let 
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Helen,  whoever  and  wherever  she  may  be, 
if  still  of  this  world,  know  of  the  fate  of 
Peter,  and  to  tell  her  that  when  she  asks 
for  them  she  is  to  have  my  most  cherished 
relics  of  the  island,  Peter's  journal  and  the 


silver  shoe-buckle  which  he  found  in  the 
sand  of  the  treasure-cave  and  was  taking 
home  to  her.  "='♦#* 

Only,   she   must  let  me  keep 'Crusoe, 
please. 


THE  END 


Changing  the  Shape  of  England 

The  Sea  is  Adding  Land  on  One  Coast,  and  Stealing  it  Away 

On  the  Other. 


"TpHE  sea  is  slowly  changing  the  shape  of 
*■  England.  In  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  North  Sea,  the  water  is  receding 
and  thus  adding  new  territory  to  the 
eastern  counties.  On  the  west,  the  sea  is 
taking  its  toll  in  exchange,  eating  into  the 
land  and  wearing  away  the  cliffs  that 
stand  as  a  bar  to  its  progress.  The 
changes  that  are  thus  being  wrought  are 
described  in  the  Windsor  Magazine  by 
F.  C.  Hardinge  and  H.  G.  Stokes. 

In  a  world  in  which  everything  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  even  one's  country  does  not 
escape  the  general  law.  Yet  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  shock  that  one  realizes  how 
vastly  England  is  changing  through  the 
ages.  In  an  article  already  published  in 
this  magazine  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
the  ceaseless  conflict  with  one  great  agent  of 
change,  the  sea,  England,  setting  aside  the 
greater  catastrophic  losses,  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  losing  so  much  in  extent  as  one  might 
think.  In  many  directions  —  strangely 
enough,  often  in  districts  wher6  the  loss 
of  land  is  greatest — land  is  yet  being  gained 
from  the  sea  which  is  filching  it,  as  it  were, 
round  the  corner.  Land  thus  gained  along 
the  shores  of  the  Thames,  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  Lincolnshire,  repre- 
■sents  several  thousand  square  miles. 

The  sea,  which  washes  away  rock  and 
sand  here,  throws  it  up  in  other  places,  and 
the  sand-banks,  bound  together  by  the 
growth  of  certain  grasses,  become  firm  new 
land.  In  other  places  land  is  gained  by 
enclosing  river  waters,  so  that  they  de- 
posit the  silt  otherwise  held  in  suspension. 

The  vast  stretches  of  Romney  Marsh 
have  been  gained  from  the  sea,  which  is 
held  off  by  Dymchurch  Wall.  The  light- 
house of  Dungeness,  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  sea  in  1792,  is  now  almost  four 
times  that  distance,  and  shingle  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  feet  per  annum.  Old  and  New  Rom- 
ney were  formerly  seaports;  they  are  now 
well  inland.  Old  Romney  stood  upon  an 
island,  as  also  did  Lydd.  The  process  of 
transition  has  not  been  sudden;  it  has  gone 
on  consistently  for  centuries.  At  Sand- 
wich land  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  at 
Thanet  and  Oxney.  The  former  island  of 
Thanet  is  now  a  peninsula — the  channel 
through  which  Earl  Goodwin  sailed  with 
his  fleet  is  no  more — and  the  "island"  of 
Oxney  is  part  of  the  mainland.  The 
centre  of  Hastings — now  half  a  mile  inland 
— was  once  its  harbor,  while  the  piles  of 
Hastings  Pier  are  driven  among  the  roots 
of  a  submerged  forest  of  beech  trees. 

Langney  Point,  near  Eastbourne,  is  a 
modern  creation.  Pagham  Harbor  is  now 
pasture-land.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century  ships  rode  there  at  anchor.  Chesil 
Beach  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

Yarmouth  in  the  tenth  century  was  a 
sand-bank  in  the  sea.  By  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  had  grown  to  be  an 
island,  and  now  the  town  stands  on  the 
Denes  peninsula.  The  fishing  villages  of 
Reedham,  Bungay,  Harleston  and  Had- 
discoe,  are  now  miles  inland.  The  Fens 
were  once  under  water,  and  the  Danes 
could  sail  up  to  Lincoln  and  southward  to 
Ely.  Even  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
sea  flowed  up  to  Norwich.  During  the 
last  century  ambitious  schemes  were  launch- 
ed for  driving  a  wall  right  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Wash  and  so  constructing  a  new  land 
to  be  called  Victoria  County.  That  pro- 
ject was  cancelled,  but  an  important 
wall  is  being  built  from  Wainfleet,  close  to 
Skegness,  to  near  Boston — a  feat  that#vill 
add  some  twelve  thousand  acres  to  the  area 
of  Lincolnshire. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  along  the 
Thames  from  London  to  Sheerness  have 
been  won  from  the  sea.  Plumstead 
Marshes  were  under  water  in  Tudor  days, 
and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  is  new  land.  Canvey 
Island  was  reclaimed  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
fifteenth    century,   though    fragments    of 


Roman  pottery  then  found  point  to  its 
having  had  an  earlier  existence  as  dry 
land.  Fordwich,  the  Canterbury  suburb, 
was  a  port,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Strood  stands  upon  ground  gained  from 
the  Medway  estuary.  At  Crayford  in  the 
Thames,  at  Southfleet  and  at  Deptford, 
were  estuaries  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries. 

Avonmouth  Dock  is  built  on  land  which, 
almost  within  living  memory,  was  under 
water.  Dumball  Islands,  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon,  is  fast  becoming  a  peninsula. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  in  Somerset  have  been 
won  from  the  sea  and  are  now  used  for 
grazing.  The  "isle"  of  Athelney,  where 
Alfred  hid,  is  now  a  knoll  in  a  vast  plain. 
The  wartime  port  of  Richborough  was 
formed  by  transforming  the  shallow, 
meandering  Stour  into  a  navigable  estuary, 
cutting  a  canal  across  a  horseshoe  bend,  and 
reclaiming  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  sea  swamp. 

At  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  some 
six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  pasturage 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Sunk 
Island,  in  Yorkshire,  is  another  gain. 

But  of  all  these  gains  from  the  sea  it  may 
be  said  they  are — or  were — but  flat 
stretches  of  pasture-land,  while  the  sea  has 
filched  flourishing  towns,  has  eaten  away 
towering  cliffs,  and  has  torn  away  vast 
stretches  of  land,  where  once  took  place 
events  which  belong  to  the  unforgettable 
things  of  history.  In  some  places  the 
course  of  erosion  has  been  slow,  but  at 
other  spots  it  can  be  seen  at  work.  The 
sea  eats  away,  day  by  day,  a  little  more  of 
the  soft  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  at  length 
huge  masses  fall  suddenly  on  to  the  beach, 
to  be  washed  away.  At  some  places  the 
sea  so  undermines  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
that  a  general  subsidence  takes  place. 
But  the  slow  gnawing  of  the  sea  has  gained 
more. 

What  has  become  of  Lyonesse,  the  vast 
tract  of  land  which  stretched  from  the 
Lizard  and  Land's  End  to  the  Scilly 
Islands?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
ordinary  processes  of  erosion  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  gap  in  the  ridge  of  granite 
which  runs  down  the  Toe' of  England  and  is 
found  again  at  Scilly.  Old  writers  ascribe 
the  formation  of  the  sea  strait  to  a  mighty 
convulsion  of  Nature,  possibly  about  the 
time  when  so  much  of  the  North  Wales 
coast  sank  beneath  the  waves.  Modern 
scientists  ascribe  the  isolation  of  Scilly  to 
the  chemical  action  of  water  upon  even  the 
hardest  rock. 

On  the  Yorkshire  coast,  however,  the 
sheer  fury  of  wind  and  waves  is  achieving  a 
similar  purpose,  and  at  Spurn  Head,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  a  channel  is  formed  across  the  neck 
of  land. 

In  many  parts  of  England  evidences 
abound  still  of  the  existence  of  forests 
where  the  sea  now  flows.  Round  the  Wirral 
peninsula,  at  Hoylake  especially,  in 
Swansea  Bay,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  on  the  Dur- 
ham coast  near  Hartlepool,  from  Skegness 
to  Grimsby,  at  Hastings,  and  off  the  York- 
shire coast  near  Owthorne,  can  still  be 
found  traces  of  forest  land  now  submerged. 
On  the  east  side  of  Swansea  Bay  the  roots 
of  trees  are  but  a  few  feet  below  high  water 
mark;  at  Borth,  in  Cardiganshire,  similar 
remains  and  a  large  peat-bed  are  to  be 
seen  at  low  water.  These  losses  represent 
a  vast  tract  of  land. 

But  even  if  attention  were  confined  to 
the  towns  which  now  I'e  beneath  the  sea. 
the  tale  would  not  soon  be  told.  The 
Holderness  coast  of  Yorkshire,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  between  Flamborough 
Head  and  Spurn  Head,  has  been  consistent- 
ly losing  for  centuries.  Some  twenty 
towns  and  villages  stem  to  have  vanished 
in  this  neighbourhood  alone.  The  most 
famous  is  Ravenspur.  It  was  at  one  time 
a  flourishing  market  town  and  seaport  on 
the  banks  of  the  Humber,  sending  its 
two  members  to  Parliament  and  rivalling 


Facts  for  Mothers 

Scientific  Reasons  for  Bubble  Grains 


But  crisp  any  Puffed  Grain  and 
douse  with  butter,  and  you  have 
an  ideal  food  confection. 

These  flimsy  morsels  taste  like 
nut-meats  toasted.  Yet  they  are 
simply  grain  foods  made  easy  to 
digest. 


Outer  Wheat 

Does  Not  Digest 

Experiments  show  that  outer 
wheat  goes  largely  undigested, 
however  fine  we  grind  it. 

Yet  it  is  rich  in  rare  elements, 
including  minerals,  which  growing 
children  need. 


Puffed  Wheat 

Does  Digest 

That's  why  Prof.  Anderson  in- 
vented this  great  process. 

These  are  whole  grains,  steam 
exploded — puffed  to  8  times  normal 
size. 

Over  100  million  explosions  oc- 
cur in  every  kernel — one  for  every 
food  cell. 

The  food  cells  are  all  blasted,  as 
cooking  cannot  do.  And  blasted 
food  cells  are  fitted  for  easy,  com- 
plete digestion. 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat 
made  wholly  digestible.  Every  at- 
om feeds. 

After  School 

Cookies  or  Puffed  Grains 

What  for  hungry  children  after 
school?  Cookies  are  a  part- wheat 
food.  Confections  must  be  restrict- 
ed. 


Milk  Dishes 

Should  Be  Encouraged  J 

Milk  for  children  is  a  most  im- 
portant food.  It  supplies  vitam- 
ines. 

Authorities  say  a  child  should 
drink  at  least  a  pint  a  day. 

Puffed  Grains  make  this  dish  en- 
ticing. They  are  airy,  flaky,  crisp 
and  toasted — four  times  as  porous 
as  bread. 


At  Bedtime 

The  ideal  dish  is  some  Puffed 
Grain  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  It  ends 
the  day  in  a  delightful  way,  and 
it  doesn't  tax  the  stomach. 


In  Candy 

Puffed  Rice  adds  a  nut-meat 
flavor  and  makes  the  candy  light. 
It  makes  each  piece  half  candy  and 
half  grain.  Stir  plenty  of  Puffed 
Rice  in. 


Puffed  Puffed 

Wheat  Rice 

Whole  Grains  Steam  Exploded 


Serve  with  cream  and  sugar  in  the  morning.  Mix  in  every  dish  of  fruit. 
Use  as  wafers  in  yoUr  soups.  Scatter  like  nut  meats  on  ice  cream.  Keep 
all  three  kinds  on  hand  so  people  have  their  choice. 


The  Quaker  0^^s  G>nipany 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Canada  Saskatoon,  Canada 
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A  CANADIAN  BEAUTY 

Breakfast  is  ready  in  no  time 

Thousands  of  users  of  Canadian  Beauty  electri- 
cal appliances  have  learned  the  delights  of 
preparing  breakfast  without  fuss  and  trouble. 
Down  in  the  morning — ^turn  on  the  current,  and 
the  grill  with  its  large  8-inch  cooking  surface 
will  have  eggs  frying  on  top  while  the  bacon  is 
sizzling  below.    It  has  three  degrees  of  heat. 

By  the  time  the  eggs  and  bacon  are  ready  the  electric 
toaster  (which  toasts  two  slices  of  bread  at  once), 
will  have  the  toast  just  nicely  browned,  and  the  elec- 
trically cooked  breakfast  has  put  the  family  in  good 
humor  for  the  day. 

CbnadianBcauhr 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Canadian  Beauty  Electric   Irons    take  the  trouble  out 
of    ironing.     See   them    at    your    dealer's   or   write    us 

Renfrew  Electric  Products,  Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont. 


Regal 

FREE  RUNNING 

Tabic  Salt 

The  salt  that  never 
fails  to  runfreely  even 
in  dampest  weather. 
As  a  household  ne- 
cessity, "Regal"  has 
proved  itself — It  is 
THE  Table  Salt. 

Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Ltd. 

MADE   IN   CANADA 

Ask  for  the  package 
with  the  Handtj  Liitle 
Spout  IS 


The  Games  Arm  is  the  most 
efficient  and  perfect  substi- 
tute for  the  human  arm  ever  devised,  as  thousands  of  users 
have  testified.  The  absolute  control  it  gives,  its  sureness  and 
comfort,  has  earned  awards  from  hospitals  and  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Most  "Human"  of  all  Artificial  Limbs 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  containing  photographs  of 
users  of  the  Games  Arm  and  testimonials  of  its  wonderful  effi- 
ciency.   Write  for  catalogue  No.  CiO 

Carrie's  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Toronto,  610  Lumsden  Bldg.   6 


the  King's  ports.  Itlwas  here  that  Ed- 
ward Balliof  embarlted  in  1332  for  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  to  be  crowned  King; 
and  it  was  here,  in  1399,  the  banished 
Bolingbroke  landed  from  France  to  make 
his  successful  bid  for  the  crown  of  England. 
Some  three  years  before  this,  Ravenspur 
had  had  warning  of  its  insecurity  in  the 
submergence  of  its  neighbor  Ravensrodd; 
but  the  town  continued  to  thrive  until 
it  began  to  succumb  to  the  battering  of  the 
seas  two  centuries  later. 

Yorkshire  has  lost  also  Auburn,  Hart- 
burn,  the  prosperous  town  of  Hyde — which 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  sea  in  the 
fourteenth  century — Cleton,  Withow,  Old 
Kilnsea,  whose  great  church  vanished  less 
than  ninety  years  ago,  Owthorne,  Hornsea 
Beck  Frismarsh,  Redmare  and  Penny- 
swerll,  which  suffered  in  the  storms  of  1357. 

The  fortified  town  of  Skegness,  with  its 
castle,  has  been  lost  to  Lincolnshire,  which 
formerly  stretched  much  further  eastward 
into  the  sea.  Shipden,  Norfolk — of  which 
the  church  spire  could  be  seen  lying  to  the 
north  of  Cromer — has  gone.  Shipden  was 
a  famous  port  in  the  early  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  ruined  walls  of  its  castle  finally 
disappeared  only  a  few  years  ago.  Cromer, 
a  suburb  of  Shipden,  has  suffered  by  the 
loss  of  its  old  church,  which,  however,  yet 
plies  a  thriving  existence  in  legend  by 
ringing  its  bells  in  storm  time.  The  old 
villages  of  Overstrand  and  Whimpwell,  and 
the  church  at  Sidestrand,  have  also  dis- 
appeared. 

More  famous  even  than  Ravenspui', 
Dunwich,  Suffolk,  has  almost  completely 
vanished.  A  few  ruined  walls  on  the  cliff 
edge  alone  remains  of  this  vast  town,  with 
its  brazen  gates,  churches,  religious  houses, 
hospital?,  and  many  busy  streets.  Even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Dunwich 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 
In  the  early  fourteenth  century  it  began  to 
lose  to  the  sea,  and  from  that  time  on,  year 
by  year,  it  vanished  by  degrees.  In  "two 
centuries  hardly  a  ciuarter  of  its  former 
extent  remained.  The  tower  of  All  Saints 
Church,  long  a  famous  landmark,  fell  to 
the  sea  during  the  autumn  of  1919.  Suf- 
folk has  also  lost  the  famous  eastmost 
point  in  England,  Easton  Bavent,  and  the 
old  towns  of  Aldeburgh  and  Northales. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  considerable 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  coast  south  of 
Lowestoft,  since  no  means  could  be  found 
for  checking  the  steady  inroads  of  the  sea. 
The  Kessingland  Cliffs  eroded  so  .rapidly 
that  a  "break  through"  '  was  considered 
possible,  which  would  have  turned  Lowe- 
stoft into  an  island,  and  might  have  re- 
stored Norwich  to  its  ancient  condition  as 
a  seaport.  Heavy  and  costly,  but  futile, 
works  were  built  at  various  points  along 
the  coast — Gorton  presents  a  mournful 
spectacle  to  this  day— and  then  a  few 
roots  of  marram  grass,  by  collecting  and 
binding  sand,  achieved  in  a  few  months 
what  all  the  skill  of  man  had  been  unable 
to  do  after  years  of  labor. 

The  cliffs  of  Glacton-on-Sea  are  slowly 
vanishing,  and  a  few  rocks  represent  the 
port  of  Orwell.  Even  Walton  is  growing 
smaller,  and  Harwich  is  being  isolated  and 
may  soon  be  an  island. 

Where  is  the  famous  Kent  estate  of 
Godwin?  Several  square  miles  have  dis- 
appeared, and  to-day  the  treacherous 
Goodwin  Sands  are  the  only  remaining 
testimony  to  their  existence.  Shake- 
speare's Cliff  is  diminishing,  while  the  con- 
stantly recurring  landslips  at  the  adjacent 
Warren— due  at  least  in  part  to  the  action 
of  the  wav&s — are  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  Folkestone  and  Sheppev  are 
shrinking,  and  a  few  carefully  protected 
ruins  on  the  cliff  edge  are  the  last  memorial 
of  the  old  town  of  Reculver.  All  this  is  in 
the  county  where,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  the  land  is  on  the  whole  gaining. 
Richborough  Castle,  once  fellow-custodian, 
with  Reculver,  of  the  sea  channel  between 
Thanet  and  the  mainland,  is  now  high  and 
dry,  and  receding  inland,  although  long 
ago  the  ships  would  anchor  beneath  it; 
while  the  modern  "mystery  port"  of 
Richborough  is  accessible  from  the  sea 
only  by  way  of  a  tortuous  channel  among 
the  shallows  of  Pegwell  Bay. 

Even  our  greatest  western  seaport  at 
one  time  seemed  destined  to  be  situated  on 
the  Dee,  while  to  this  day  the  course  the 
Mersey  elected  to  follow  is  only  kept  open 
by  continual  dredging. 

The  Durham  coasts  have  shrunk.  The 
town  of  Seaton  has  almost  gone,  and  the 
remains  of  forest  land  can  be  seen  off 
Hartlepool.  The  Wirral  peninsula  has  lost 
and  is  losing  much  land.  I,easowe  Castle, 
once  miles  inland,  is  now  washed  by  the 
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If  you  can  tell  it  from  a 

Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant, 
Gophir  Gems,  set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold, 

and  get  it  on  a  5  days'f  ree  trial.  Wear  it  to  tlie  bail 
— to  tile  opera — on  tiie  street — to  worlt — every- 
wliere  for  5  full  days,  tlien  decide  wiictiier  you 
wish  to  buy.  If  you  are  not  fascinated  by  its  ra- 
diance— if  you  consider  its  splendor  onetriHelesB 
than  that  of  a  mined  diamond — send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  Iteep  it.  pay  the  rock-bottom  price 
(l-30th  as  much  as  a  diamond  cojfts)  as  you  can 
afford.  Terms  as  low  as  6  2-3c.  a  day  ($2.00  ■ 
month),  without  interest.  No  red  tape.  Send 
coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

Marvellous 
New  Discovery 

A  problem  of  the  asres  has  been  solved.  Science 
has  at  last  produced  a  prem  of  dazzling  brilliance, 
Theyarecalled  Gophir  Gems, and  resemblemincd 
diamandA  ho  closely  that  inan>'  people  of  wealth 
are  preferring  them,  CopbirGemsstand  fire  and 
s?ld  testo  {ind  ^ut  Kiass.  ThesepreciousKemsare 
tite blaster  products  of  science — the  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  Get  one  on  trtal  to- 
day. Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

Set  in  Solid  14.kt.  Gold 

Gophh*  Getns  ATe  Rever  setin  anything  but  solid 
14-kt.  srold.  Send  for  the  new  catalogue  and  see 
for  yourself  the  exqulsifd  mountings  for  rinss. 
tiepins,  studs,  ear-rinffs,  pendants,  etc. 

Send  the  Coupon  for  New  Catalogue 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  and 
Bend  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of  exqui- 
site Gophir  Gems.  Read  thefascinatingstoryof 
haw  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and 
has  produced  a  g:lorious,radiantg:em.  whose  daz- 
zling brilliance  is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold. 
Do  not  delay  an  instant.  Get  the  free  book  im- 
mediately while  this  ereat  offer  lasts. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited, 

Dept.    N4  140  Yongre  St.,  Toronto. 

Gentlemen, — Send  me  your  new  Jewelry 
Book  and  full  particulars  of  your  Free  Trial. 
easy  payment  plan. 

Name     „ 

Address     „„.„ 
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NATURE 
HEALS 
NATURE 

The  herbs  of  the  field 
and  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  contain  healing 
agents  for  man's  use — to 
soothe  his  hurts — to  heal 
his  wounds — and  to  ward 
off  infection. 

These  niedicinal  juices 
were    put    in    the    plants 
and    flowers    for    man's 
benefit,    and  from     time 
immemorial     they     have    served   him. 

In  Ab^orbine,  Jr.,  they  are  brought  to- 
gether in  concentrated  form  and  mixed  by 
a   .scientific    formula. 

The  efficiency  of  this  liniment  in  the 
treatment  of  cuts,  strains,  bruises  and  burns 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by 
thousands  of  users  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 


Absorbine.J' 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


chest    should    not    be    wtth- 
Uniment-  safe,     harmless. 


Your    medicine 
out    this    nature' 
efficient. 

Absorbine.  Jr..  $1.25  a  bottle 
at  drugg-is^s  or  postpaid. 
Liberal  trial  bottle  will  ba  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of   10   cents. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.. 
506    Lymans    Bldg,  -  Montreal,    Can. 


Do  You  Want  to 
Get  in  the  Movies  ? 

Thousands  of  new  faces  needed  for  this  attrac- 
tive »nd  profitable  profession.  Beauty  or  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  All  type  required.  We 
co-operate  direct  with  big  movie  directors  whose 
endorsements  of  our  service  are  published  in  the 
hand-~ome  illustrated  booklet.  ''The  New  Road  to 
Film  Fame."  Send  10  cents  to-day  for  this  booklet 
and  questionnaire.  It  explains  plan  fully  and 
contains  letters  from  famous  film  stars.  If  you 
are  sincere  in  your  desire  to  get  in  the  movies, 
send  for  this  book  to-day.  It  may  be  your  first 
step  to  film  fame  and  fortune.  Screen  Casting: 
Directorj  Service,  Desk  3,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
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sea.  Nearly  two  miles  of  land  have  been 
lost  here  in  the  last  three  centuries.  The 
town  of  Shotwick  has  disappeared,  and 
less  than  four  centuries  ago  Hilbre  Island 
was  part  of  the  mainland. 

Old  Winchelsea,  Sussex,  vanished  in  the 
thirteenth  century  with  the  neighboring 
forest.  In  the  time  of  William  I  it  was  a 
famous  port.  The  sea  has  both  filched 
land  from  and  given  land  to  Hastings,  and 
it  has  swallowed  the  ancient  Brighthelm- 
stone,  with  its  embattled  walls,  its  churches 
and  streets.     Some  of  the  land  at  Selsey 


Bill  has  gone,  and  theTancient  town  of 
Shoreham,  once  the  principal  port  for 
Normandy,  is  now  used  mainly  by  small 
coasting  vessels.  And  there  is  a  constant 
wastage  all  along  the  south  coast  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  So  serious 
have  been  the  depredations  of  the  sea  that 
in  1906  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  also  the 
best  means  of  coast  defence.  The  reports 
issued  in  1907  and  1911  are  full  of  interest- 
ing information  about  the  changing  shores 
of  this  country. 


Whither  is  the  Earth  Travelling? 

A  Summary  of  the  Conditions  Under  Which  We  Are  Moving 

Towards  the  Stars. 


tT  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  solar 
-'■  system — the  sun  and  its  attendant 
planets,  including  the  earth — is  moving 
through  space,  but  astronomers  have  not 
any  very  definite  information  or  even 
definite  theories  on  the  subject.  Such 
information  as  pertains  is  summed  up 
concisely  an^  interestingly  by  Charles 
,  Neves  Holmes  in  Munsey's.  He  writes 
in  part: 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  sun  and  its 
system  are  travelling  about  eleven  miles 
each  second,  their  motion  in  space  seems 
very  slow  compared  with  that  of  some  other 
solar  systems.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
'ine  of  the  swiftest  of  these,  "Groombridge 
1833,"  moves  more  than  eighteen  times  as 
rapidly,  so  that  it  would  speed  from  earth 
to  moon  within  twenty  minutes,  and  across 
our  solar  system  in  a  little  less  than  a  year. 

Respecting  the  "sealed  orders"  under 
which  our  planet  ship  is  sailing  so  swiftly 
amid  the  vast  ether  ocean  surrounding  her, 
we  aboard  her  are  in  utter  ignorance.  We 
believe  that  our  comparatively  tiny  craft 
was  launched  upon  her  mysterious  voyage 
according  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  the 
universe,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  that 
voyage  may  be  or  what  outside  conditions 
may  be  governing  it.  We  do  not  know 
whether  our  course  will  be  straight  ahead — 
for  a  short  time  or  for  eternities — or 
whether  our  course  is  on  an  orbit,  possibly 
around  some  other  sun,  visible  or  invisible. 

It  may  be  that  our  solar  system  is  travel- 
ling upon  an  immense  orbit  around  some 
other  solar  system,  very  much  as  our  earth 
is  revolving  around  the  sun  on  a  compara- 


tively small  orbit.  Man's  astronomical  sci- 
ence is  not  yet  old  enough  to  have  detected 
such  a  vast  orbital  revolution;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  to  suppose  that  our  system 
is  free  from  any  outside  condition  or  con- 
trol, and  that  our  little  planet  ship  is  sail- 
ing swiftly  straight  ahead — to  ultimate  dis- 
aster or  to  safety — amid  the  illimitable 
abyss  of  the  universe. 

Nevertheless,  although  he  has  been 
studying  astronomy  for  only  a  few  centu- 
ries, man  does  know  in  what  general  direc- 
tion amid  the  firmament  his  little  earth  is 
travelling.  Years  ago  Sir  William  Herschel 
announced  that  our  sun  and  its  planets 
were  speeding  toward  the  star  Lambda  in 
the  constellation  of  Hercules.  To-day, 
after  a  score  or  so  of  calculations  respect- 
ing this  "apex  of  the  sun's  way,"  it  is 
agreed  that  our  solar  system  motion  is  to- 
ward a  point  on  the  borders  of  that  dim  and 
distant  group  of  stars. 

Toward  this  firmamental  point,  then,  our 
planet  home  is  travelling  with  a  velocity 
approximating  317,000,000  miles  each 
year,  or  thirty-five  billion  miles  each 
century.  Now,  between  our  earth  and 
Alpha  Centauri,  the  nearest  known  sun  of 
night,  there  is  a  stupendous  gap  of  space 
about  twenty-five  trillion  miles  in  extent. 
It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  our  world  can- 
not traverse  this  vast  stretch  in  less  time 
than  seven  hundred  and  twenty  centuries. 

Before  the  end  of  our  world,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  mysteries  of  astronomy  may  be 
revealed,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  in  our 
own  generation  we  shall  be  able  to  answer 
more  fully  this  interesting  astronomical 
question,  "Whither  is  our  planet  home 
travelling?" 


/"\  VEReleven  million  people  are  destitute 
^^  to-day  in  Europe,  or  will  be  before  the 
next  harvest,  according  to  Alonzo  Engle- 
bert  Taylor,  who  contributes  an  interest- 
ing statistical  article  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pofi.  He  carefully  considers  the 
situation  in  e^ch  country  where  the 
pinch  is  being  felt. 

Finland  has  for  the  present  few  resources 
outside  of  products  of  wood.  Information 
as  to  her  stocks  of  food  is  scanty.  At  the 
time  of  the  harvest  it  seemed  that  her  crop 
and  visible  resources  would  leave  .500,000 
people  destitute.  By  good  management, 
however,her  authorities  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  resources  and  credits  to  a  sur- 
prising degree.  Probably  200,000  people 
will  have  to  be  fed  until  the  next  harvest; 
the  number  may  possibly  rise  to  500,000. 
But  the  forests  of  Finland  are  good  .secur- 
ity. Demobilization  is  the  economic  need 
of  the  moment  in  Finland. 

The  situation  in  Poland  is  very  difficult. 
Of  the  population  of  nearly  30,000,000  a 
tenth  are  to  be  classed  as  refugee.  There 
is  an  unfortunate  but  unavoidable  anta- 
gonism between  city  and  country  that 
greatly  hinders  distribution.  The  condition 
in  currency,  in  which  German  marks, 
Polish  marks,  crowns  and  rubles  compete 
for  depreciation,  are  appalling.  Statistical- 
ly the  destitute  in  Poland  number  5,- 
000,000.  With  success  in  management  this 
might  be  reduced  to  four;  with  continued 
military  operations  on  a  large  scale  and 
progressive  internal  disorganization  the 
figure  might  rise  one  or  even  two  millions. 
The  expenditures  are  eight  times  the 
revenues.       The  sole  assets  of  the  country 
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are  the  sympathy  of  the  world;  faith  in 
the  future  of  Polish  nationalism  and 
Polish  guardianship  of  Western  Europe 
against  Russia.  These  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  terms  of  commercial  units  and 
the  requirements  of  Poland  must  be  cover- 
ed by  government  credits. 

Had  the  invasion  of  Slovakia  by  Hun- 
gary last  summer  not  resulted  in  material 
destruction  of  standing  grain,  Czecho- 
slovakia would  have  covered  her  food  needs 
with  her  indigenous  products.  She  has 
an  unemployed  industrial  class  of  from 
probably  three  to  five  hundred  thousand, 
whose  subsistence  constitutes  a  grave 
problem.  If  she  can  succeed  in  marketing 
her  exportable  surplus  of  sugar,  increase 
the  production  of  coal,  resume  exportation 
of  glass  and  porcelain  and  restore  the 
operation  of  her  textile  industries,  she  will 
be  able  to  procure  the  grain  required 
through  commercial  channels,. 

If  her  recovery  is  delayed,  however,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  her  to  be  given 
government  credits  in  order  to  avoid 
unrest  in  the  mining  areas,  whose  continued 
operation  during  this  summer  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Hungary  is  apparently  destined  to  be- 
come an  agrarian  state  like  Bulgaria,  and 
may  be  expected  to  oe  self-sufficient  in  food- 
stuffs after  she  has  harvested  her  next  crop. 
She  would  probably  have  been  self-suffi- 
cient until  the  next  crop  if  the  country  had 
not  been  combed  by  the  Rumanian  Army 
during  the  months  of  occupation  last 
autumn.  There  is  a  large  collection  of 
refugees  in  Budapest  and  scarcity  of  coal 
and  transport  makes  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs very  difficult.  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  some  .500,0(T0  will  need  to  be  fed  until 


The  difference  between  a  hole  in  the  watlll 
and  a  real  door  — 


A 


DOOR  that  doesn't  always  close  and  stay  closed 
is  no  better  than  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
A  door  that  has  a  Yale  Door  Closer  is  a  real  door.     It 
closes   every   time — quietly,   softly,   automatically. 
If  you  are  tired  of  doors  that  slam  and  bang  and  shatter 
— if    you    are    weary    of    doors    that    stand    open — 

You  will  install  Yale  Door  Closers-and  insure  comfort 
and  better  health;  save  coal  and  keep  out  cold  and  draughts 
—  and  preserve  the  door. 

Give  your  door  a  Yale  Door  Closer  and  it  will  close  as 
soft  as   cotton. 

See  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  on  Door  Closers, 
Yale  Night  Latches,  Padlocks,  and  Builders' 
Locks   and   Hardware. 

Canadian  made  Yak    ProJuds  for   saWlhrouthMlt    the    Domlnhm. 
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Yale 

Builders' 

Hardware 


V»le  Padloc 


Yale  Cylinder  NigKl  L«tch 

Catxadian,  Yale  S.  Towne  Limited.  JKakers  of  the  llale  JOock^. 
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Have  You  a  Partner? 


IT    is    good    to    have    someone  to  lean  on 
momentarily    during    sickness    or  other 
'    misfortune. 

EVEN  the  best  of  us  would  be  up  against  it 
if  our  weekly  salary  were  suddenly  stopped 
because  of  temporary  inability  to  be  on  the 
job. 

WE  can  make  a  partner  for  to-morrow  out 
of  to-day's  toil  by  earning  a  little  more  than 
we  spend.  Our  savings  go  into  a  lasting 
partnership  with  us,  relieving  us  forever  of 
the  necessity  of  bearing  the  burdens  of  the 
future  alone. 

SAVINGS  turned  into  investments  in  safe 
bonds  and  tested  stocks  become  working 
partners  that  earn  money  regularly  for  us. 
Instead  of  holding  our  savings  until  they 
swell  into  a  sizable  sum,  it  is  better  to  invest 
them  immediately.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy 
on  the  instalment  plan  the  same  securities 
that  the  most  astute  and  experienced 
investors  own. 

BY  giving  up  a  small  sum  each  month  we 
can  get  a  partner  who  will  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

A  request  to  us  for  Booklet  "H"~will  explain  to 
you   how  to   go  into  business  With  your  savings 

J.  M.   ROBINSON   &  SONS 

MONTREAL  -.--«.  .SB,  3^.  JOHN.  N.B. 

Members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
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Just  conned  it  with  the  elec- 
tric light,  ami  pull  hack  the 
lever.-  After  you  start  the  wash- 
er, you  need  nt>t  bother  any  more 
about  it. 


The  swinging  wringer  is  re- 
versible. No  moving  of  the 
washer.  No  heavy  cylinders  in 
the  tub  to  lift  out  and  clean.  No 
parts  to  rub  against  the  clothes. 


The  Magic 
Figure  8  Movement 

Makes  this  the  Perfect  Washer 


ALL  washing  machines  cleanse  the  clothes  by  forcing  the  water 
back  and  forth  through  the  material.  But  in  the  1900  Cataract 
Washer  the  watfr  swirls  through  them  in  a  figure  8  movement 
which  forces  it  through  them /our  iimen  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer ! 

Then,  too,  in  the  1900,  there  are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  rub  against 
the  clothes  and  cause  wear  and  tear.  The  water  is  forced  through  the 
clothes  by  the  movement  of  the  tub  alone,  and  not  by  the  action  of  any 
parts  in  ihe  tub. 

Completely  solves  your  wash-day  problem.  Washes  clothes  just 
as  you  would  wash  a  treasured  piece  of  dainty  lingerie — gently  and 
carefully:  yet  it  successfully  separates  all  the  dirt  from  the  fabric — 
whether  it  be  heavy  blanket  or  sheer  handkerchief. 

Even  the  wringer  works  electrically,  and  is  movable!  You  can 
swing  it  from  washer  to  rinse  water  to  blue  water  to  clothes  basket 
without  moving  or  shifting  the  washer  an  inch. 

It  costs  less  than  2c.  an  hour  to  operate  a  1900  Washer,  and  a 
tubful  of  clothes  is  washed  clean  and  spotless  in  6  to  10  minutes. 

OUR  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Give  the  "1900"  a  trial  and  solve  the  laundry  problem  in  your 
home  forever.  Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  for  you — 
or,  if  you  find  difficulty  in  locating  a  store  that  sells  our  line — write 
us' direct  and  have  us  explain  our  "free  trial  offer"  and  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan. 


CATARACT 

IlectricWasher 


THE  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

365  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


iGG-0 


Use  Less  Powder — 
Get  Better  Baking 

EGG-0 

Baldng  Powder 


Follow  the  directions  on  the  label 


Egg-0  Baldag  Powder  Co^  Lindtei  Hamilton,  Canada 


CASH'S   WOVEN   NAMES 

now  being  made  at  Brantford  to  meet 
the  Canadian  demand 

Produced  on  this  Loom 
Weaves  your  name  in  full,  initials  or  monograms,  on  a 
fine  cambric  tape. 

Names   and   Initials   can  be  woven   in  Red,   Bhie,   Black, 
Navy,   Green  or  Yellow  or  White  or  Black  Tapes. 
They  identify  your  linens,  woollen  and  knitted  carments. 
Protect   them   from   loss. 

Orders  filled  in  a  week  or  ten  days  throusrh  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  direct  for  samples  and  order  blanks.  Any 
one   individual   name  for 

3    doz.,    $1.00  6    doz.,    $1.50 

12    doz.,      2.25  23    doz.,     4.00 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc.,  Box  9300,  Brantford,  Onta, 


the  next  crop  and  fed  through  credits, 
since  the  country  has  at  present  no  buying 
power. 

It  is  not  fully  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  how  very  severe  are  the  operations 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  and 
Hungary  compared  to  that  with  Germany. 
The  writer  in  common  with  other  Amer- 
icans and  with  representatives  of  the  Allied 
and  A.ssociated  Powers  who  have  studied 
the  situation  on  the  ground  is  unable  to 
understand  why  economic  clauses  of  such 
destructive  nature  were  incorporated  in  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaties  of  peace. 
No  one  can  discover  how  Hungary  is  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  indemnities  imposed  upon 
her;  but  she  will  be  able  to  feed  herself 
witli  indigenous  foodstuffs. 

Rumania  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  were  carried  to 
the  last  crop  by  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, require  for  the  coming 
year_  no  importation  of  foodstuffs  except 
special  foods  for  children  that  are  being 
shipped  in  by  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration European  Children's  Fund. 
These  countries  have,  indeed,  an  export- 
able surplus  of  bread  grain.  Paradoxical- 
ly enough,  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  for 
them  to  sell  this  exportable  surplus  as  it 
will  be  for  Italy  to  buy  the  wheat  she  re- 
quires. 

This  grain  ought  to  be  sent  either  north- 
ward to  Hungary,  Austria  and  Poland  or 
westward  to  France  and  Italy.  But  not  one 
of  these  countries  can  offer  in  exchange  the 
cominodities  most  required  —  namely, 
clothing  for  peasants,  shoes,  harness, 
agricultural  machinery,  hardware  and 
equipment  for  the  oil  fields.  The  coun- 
tries to  the  north  could  contribute  struc- 
tural steel  and  railway  equipment  and  these 
are  sorely  needed.  Poland  has  arranged 
to  purchase  a  considerable  amount  of 
Rumanian  grain  which  will  probably  be 
paid  for  with  coal.  The  upper  classes  in 
these  two  Balkan  countries  could  procure 


from  France  and  Italy  articles  of  luxury 
such  as  perfume,  champagne,  silk  stock- 
ings and  jewels  in  exchange  for  wheat; 
but  such  a  transaction,  though  very  much 
to  the  interest  of  French  and  Italian  ex- 
change, is  not  to  the  economic  interest  of 
the  common  people  of  Rumania  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes. 

In  Armenia  are  800,000  people  at  least 
who  must  be  fed  or  they  will  perish.  There 
is  apparently  an  exportable  surplus  of  food 
in  Southern  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  but  it  is 
idle  to  a.ssume  that  it  will  ever  reach  the 
Armenians  unless  transferred  there  by  the 
American  dollar.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  mandatories  or 
other  forms  of  government  for  those  areas 
of  the  Near  East  capable  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  exploitation;  but  for  the 
feeding  of  Armenia  the  last  and  only  re- 
source is  apparently  the  United  States. 

The  sum  of  these  figures,  representing 
the  nationally  destitute  of  the  different 
countries,  is  about  11,500,000.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  later  developments  and  exper- 
ience in  relief  may  reduce  this  figure  to 
some  extent.  It  is  also  easily  possible  that 
when  the  relief  is  undertaken  it  will  be 
found  that  dissipation  of  statistical  re- 
sources has  occurred  and  that  the  figure  will 
rise  to  15,000,000,  or  even  more.  The 
statistical  requirement  of  14,000,000  tons 
represents  the  bread  ration  for  100,000,000 
people  in  Europe.  The  requirements  of 
the  completely  destitute  until  their  next 
harvest  represent  about  one-eighth  of  the 
import  requirements  of  breadstuffs.  For- 
eign relief,  largely  from  the  United  States, 
is  already  being  supplied  to  the  extent  of 
some  $6,000,000  a  month  in  support  of  a 
program  of  child  feeding  in  Europe 
The  grain  requirements  of  the  12,000,000 
people  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  solv- 
able only  on  the  basis  of  government  credits 
and  specifically  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 


Third  Parties  in  Politics 

Some  of  Those  That  Have  Lived  and  Died  in  American  Politics 

Of  the  Past. 


TIO 


/CANADA  is  to-day  flirting  with  the  idea 
^-^  of  third  parties  so  that  the  history  of 
the  long  succession  of  third  parties  that 
have  come  into  existence  in  the  United 
States,  struggled  on  for  a  little  while 
and  finally  died,  has  an  interest.  It  is 
briefly  told  by  Aaron  Hardy  Ulm  in 
Collier's  Weekly: 

History  records  the  "Quids"  as  the  first 
of  such  movements.  The  name  came  from 
tertium  quid — a  third  something — and 
was  conferred  on  those  who  adhered  to 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  in  his  revolt 
against  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Repub- 
lican, now  the  Democratic,  party.  It  was 
more  of  an  insurgent  movement  within  the 
party  than  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  new 
party.  Monroe  was  its  candidate  for 
President  against  Madison,  but  the  can- 
didate didn't  take  the  venture  seriously, 
and  it  didn't  come  to  anything.  The 
acrid  Randolph,  whom  Benton  character- 
ized as  the  political  meteor  of  Congress 
for  thirty  years,  is  the  only  person  history 
identifies  conspicuously  with  the  "Quids." 

But  before  the  "Quids"  passed  into 
history  there  arose  a  third-party  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  threatened  to  gain 
political  control  of  the  country.  It,  like 
nearly  every  third  party  that  has  played 
a  real  part,  was  what  might  be  termed  a 
one-idea  movement.  It  was  known  as  the 
Anti-Masonic  party. 

The  Anti-Masonry  political  movement 
grew  out  of  the  disappearance  of  William 
Morgan,  an  up-State  New  Yorker,  who 
was  accused  of  having  disclosed  the  secrets 
of  Masonry.  The  assumption  was  that 
Morgan  was  murdered  by  Masons.  That 
accusation,  it  would  appear  from  history, 
was  never  established.  A  body,  alleged  to 
be  that  of  Morgan,  was  found,  but  its 
identity  was  questioned. 

"Anyway,  it's  a  good-enough  Morgan 
until  after  the  election,"  remarked  Thur- 
low  Weed,  who  was  one  of  the  party's 
early  leaders.  It  was  with  the  Anti- 
Masonry  movement  that  Weed,  a  young 
printer,  first  displayed  probably  the  highest 
quality  of  individual  genius  that  has  ever 
been  applied  to  party  politics  in  America. 
Weed  is  not  the  only  famous  American 
who  took  his  first  steps  into  politics  via 


the  Anti-Masonry  agitation.  William  H. 
Seward,  Weed's  great  intimate,  is  another. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  then  was  an 
ex-President,  was  the  party's  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1833. 

The  Anti-Masonic  party  controlled  the 
State  of  Vermont,  electing  the  Governor  ii 
1831  and  the  State's  Presidential  electors  ii 
1832,  when  William  Wirt,  the  great 
United  States  Attorney-General,  was  the 
Anti-Masonic  candidate  for  President.  In 
one  Congress  the  party  had  eight  repre- 
sentatives and  in  another  eleven. 

Henry  Clay  flirted  with  the  Anti- 
Masons,  who  wanted  to  make  him  their 
candidate  for  President.  But  he  balked  at 
renouncing  the  Masonic  order,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  movement  later  was 
absorbed  by  the  Whig  party,  which  Clay 
founded,  and  upon  its  absorption  the  agi- 
tation against  secret  orders,  which  it 
fomented,  disappeared. 

One  great  institution  of  politics,  the 
national  nominating  convention,  was  or- 
iginated by  the  Anti-Masons.  Following 
its  convention  in  1831,  all  the  parties 
came  to  make  use  of  that  method  of 
nominating  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  However,  the  State  nom- 
inating convention  had  already  been  used 
by  other  parties. 

Excepting  the  national  convention,  not 
a  single  relic  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
survives  in  our  politics  to-day. 

The  late  eighteen-twenties  and  early 
thirties  was  probably  the  formative  period 
of  political  parties  as  we  know  them.  The 
politics  of  the  country  were  then  in  a  state 
of  flux.  The  Federalist  party  had  disap- 
peared. Jackson  was  giving  the  Re- 
publican party  a  new  complexion,  a^ 
reflected  by  the  change  of  name  to  Demo- 
cratic. The  National  Republicans  par- 
took more  of  the  nature  of  protestants  thar 
an  affirmative  political  group.  Manj 
political  tendencies  were  seeking  expressior 
through  coherent  party  action. 

It  was  then,  in  1828  to  be  exact,  that 
Labor  began  that  long-continuing  series  of 
efforts  to  become  a  controlling  political 
group.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  de- 
mands set  forth  by  the  first  Labor  party. 
One  was  for  a  from-sun-to-sun  or  ten-hour 
day.     Another  was  the  abolition  of  con- 
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vice  labor  as  used  in  competition  with  free 
labor;  another  the  abandonment  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  It  also  went  after 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  time. 
It  favored  the  mechanic's  lien  and  ad- 
vocated a  tax  on  church  property.  Its 
advocacies  were  then  viewed  as  extremely 
radical!  It  never  polled  more  than  a  few 
thousand  votes,  and  soon  was  absorbed  by 
the  Anti-Masonic  party  and  the  Locofocos 
or  Equal  Rights  party. 

The  latter  is  the  first  of  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  American's  happy  genius  for 
inventing  political  terminology,  a  subject 
worthy  of  more  inquiry  than  has  been 
given  it.  The  Locofocos  took  their  name 
from  the  sulphur  match,  then  newly  in- 
vented. It  appears  that  in  one  of  their 
meetings  the  age-old  trick  of  putting  out 
the  lights  was  used  on  them.  They 
cleared  the  darkness  with  "locofopo" 
matches  and  thus  earned  the  name  by 
which  history  knows  them.  The  move- 
ment never  got  beyond  New  York,  where 
at  one  time  it  had  the  support  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  It  contributed  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Whig  party. 

During  the  same  period — in  1880 — be- 
gan another  of  those  political  movements 
which  still  constantly  bobs  up  and  down  in 
American  politics — a  movement  based  on 
religion.  It  was  known,  prior  to  the  Civil 
war,  as  the  American  party.  The  basis  of 
it  was  anti-Catholicism  and  anti-alien. 
It  was  absorbed  by  the  Whigs,  arose  again 
in  1843,  was  again  absorbed,  came  forth 
again  in  the  fifties — and  in  many  ways 
played  what  may  be  called  the  part  of  the 
bull  in  the  china  shop. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Native  American 
party  it,  together  with  the  Liberty  or 
Abolition  party,  accounted  for  Henry 
Clay's  last  defeat  for  the  Presidency.  Each 
of  them  took  away  and  neutralized  enough 
Whig  votes  in  New  York  State  to  give 
Polk  a  close  margin  over  Clay. 

It  could  be  argued  with  considerable 
logic  that  of  all  third  parties,  the  Liberty 
or  Abolition  party  cut  the  widest  swath. 
Its  great  purpose  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  though  it  has  the  additional 
credit  of  having  first  brought  woman's 
rights  to  the  political  forefront. 

Oddly,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Abo- 
lition party  was  a  Southerner  and  ex- 
slave  owner,  James  G.  Birney,  a  former 
Alabaman,  who  was  its  candidate  for 
President  in  1840  and  1844.  It  was 
opposed  as  untactical  by  Garrison  and 
other  extreme  Abolitionists,  who  pre- 
ferred to  agitate  the  slavery  question 
outside  of  party  politics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  from 
later  events  which  view  was  nght.  The 
Garrisons,  by  battering  from  without, 
undoubtedly  built  up  a  strong  senti- 
ment for  freedom  within  the  big  parties. 
Yet  the  Liberty  party  grew  into  the 
Free  Soil  party  of  the  late  forties  and 
the  early  fifties,  and  thus  undermined 
the  Whigs  and  established  a  nucleus 
around  which  the  Republican  party 
structure  was  erected. 

Despite  the  epochal  lining-up  on  the 
slavery  question,  there  was  in  that  day  an 
amazing  recrudescence  of  the  American  or 
anti-Catholic  movement.  With  the  two 
sections  slashing  at  each  other's  throats 
and  about  to  engage  in  war,  thousands  of 
voters  in  each  section  quit  old  party  affilia- 
tions and  joined  the  "Know-Nothings"  on 
issues  having  nothing  to  do  with  what 
proved  to  be  the  great  national  questions  of 
the  day. 

The  "Know-Nothing"  movement  is 
characterized  by  Noah  Brooks  as  "one  of 
those  strange  cross-currents  in  American 
politics  which  from  time  to  time  have 
amu.sed  us  and  puzzled  foreign  observers." 
It  began  in  1853,  and  in  1856  had  for  a 
Presidential  candidate  no  less  a  person  than 
former  President  Fillmore.  The  "Know- 
Mothings"  polled  874,534  votes,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  North  and 
South.    One  State,  Maryland,  was  carried. 

The  "Know-Nothings"  probably  pre- 
vented the  election  of  Fremont,  the  first 
Republican  party  candidate,  and  per- 
haps the  party  has  to  its  credit  the  de- 
ferring of  the  great  national  crisis  until 
Lincoln  arose  to  meet  it.  During  the 
campaign  of  1856  Lincoln  forecast  Re- 
publican defeat  on  the  ground  that  Fill- 
more's candidacy  would  throw  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania  to  the  Democrats.  It 
so  proved. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest 
experts  in  practical  politics  the  country 
ever  knew.  In  the  Taylor-Cass  campaign 
of  1848  he,  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Whig 
cause,  made  the  following  wise  observation : 
"We  shall  have  a  most  overwhelming  and 


glorious  triumph.  One  unmistakable  sign 
is  that  all  the  odds  and  ends  are  with  us — 
Barn-burners,  Native  Americans,  Tyler 
men,  disappointed  office  seekers,  Loco- 
focos, and  the  Lord  knows  what." 

The  Barnburners  comprised  a  faction 
made  up  mostly  of  Democrats  who  had 
strong  views  in  favor  of  freedom  for  the 
slaves.  They  got  the  name  because  of  the 
accusation  that  they  were  willing  to  bum 
down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats — 
that  is  to  say,  bring  on  civil  war  in  order  to 
accomplish  negro  freedom. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  following  his  post- 
Presidential  disappointments,  became  a 
Barnburner,  but  in  1848  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Abolition  or  Free  Soil  party. 
His  candidacy  perhaps  accounted  for 
the  election  of  Taylor,  though  he  polled 
only  291,263  votes.  But  he  took  enough 
from  the  Democrats  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  to  accomplish  Cass's  defeat.  There 
was  irony  in  that  result.  For  the  Abo- 
litionists no  doubt  brought  about  Van 
Buren's  election  over  Harrison  in  1836. 
Then  they  took  enough  from  the  Whigs 
to  throw  Pennsylvania  to  the  Democrats. 

In  the  critical  days  of  1860  all  third- 
party  groups  that  hadn't  been  absorbed 
by  the  Republican  party  were  drawn 
by  centrifugal  force  into  one.  They 
thus  made  one  last  and  glorious  pre-war 
stand  under  the  name  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  party  with  Bell  and  Ever- 
ett at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  There  is 
a  touch  of  romance  in  the  recollection 
that  three  States,  and  all  Southern  ones, 
sought  to  dodge  the  great  crisis  by  electing 
Constitutional  Union  electors. 

The  Civil  War,  as  wars  ever  do,  squelch- 
ed all  third  parties  and  virtually  welded 
all  parties  into  one.  But  th^  war  was 
scarcely  over  before  political  cross-cur- 
rents began  to  move  with  vigor  reinfused 
by  post-war  questions. 

The  first  was  not,  though  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being,  a  third-party  move- 
ment. The  Liberal  Republicans  of  1872 
represented  merely  a  crystallized  dis- 
turbance in  the  Republican  party.  That 
movement  may  be  likened  to  the  sound- 
money  stand  of  the  Democrats  who  ran 
Palmer  and  Buckner  in  1896.  Yet,  with 
Horace  Greeley  as  its  candidate  and 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  Democrats, 
it  cut  quite  a  figure  in  opposing  the  re- 
election of  Grant,  though  its  final  fail- 
ure was  almost  tragic. 

It  is  singular  that  the  first  third  party 
formed  after  the  Civil  War  is  the  one  that 
can  lay  claim  to  the  longest  period  of 
continuous  life.  And  if  we  judge  ajch 
movements  by  the  measure  in  which  tneir 
prime  ideas  come  to  prevail  it  shares  with 
the  old  Abolition  party  the  claim  of  being 
the  most  successful.  And,  like  the  Aboli- 
tion party,  it  never  polled  many  votes 
for  its  candidates.  That  was  the  Prohi- 
bition party,  which  was  first  organized 
in  1869.  That  didn't  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prohibition  movement,  how 
ever,  for  the  abolition  of  intoxicants  was 
urged  by  leaders  of  the  great  temperance 
movement  that  began  in  the  late 
twenties  of  the  last  century.  Indeed, 
as  early  as  1851  Maine  voted  dry. 
Then  for  several  years  what  was  known 
as  the  "Maine  Law"  was  a  party 
issue  in  most  of  the  States.  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Connecticut  all  followed  the 
Maine  precedent,  but  in  a  year  or  two 
about-faced  and  let  the  saloons  come  back. 
The  New  York  Legislature  also  enacted 
a  dry  law  that  was  voided  by  the  courts. 
Maine  alone  held  out. 

The  strict  systemist  would  hardly 
class  the  Prohibition  party  as  a  third 
party.  It  would  be  classed  scientifically, 
though  by  no  means  in  principle,  with 
the  Socialist  party.  Unlike  others,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Abolition 
party,  its  aim  was  to  agitate  the  views 
of  its  adherents  rather  than  elect  its 
candidates  to  office.  Just  what  it  con- 
tributed toward  bringing  about  national 
prohibition  is  a  question  for  the  sophist. 
Political  experts  agree  that  greater  credit 
is  due  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  which 
worked  within  the  old  parties.  .,.1    j 

But  the  Prohibition  party  isn't  open 
to  the  accusation  of  having  grown  j,out 
of  the  disappointed  ambitions  of  its 
leaders.  Its  adherents  were  never  rated 
as  disgruntled,  which  has  always  been 
a  telling  word  for  use  against  third  parties. 
That  word  was  used  most  and  perhaps 
with  greatest  effect  against  the  Green- 
backers,  who  developed  in  1874.  Their 
several  "isms,"  in  addition  to  the  advocacy 
of  paper  money,  caused  them  to  be  the 
butt  of  many  humorists. 
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Betsy,  Joe  thinks  you're  a  wonderful  manager.  You 
are,  in  more  ways  than  one!  Joe  knows  — " 
But  Tommy!  What  did  Joe  say  about  me?" 
I'm  coming  to  that,  Bess!  What  got  him  stancd  was 
this  old  dining-room  furniture,  that  you  changed  from 
oak  to  mahogany,  with  Mahogany  "61"  Floor  Var- 
nish !  He  says  it  saved  us  the  cost  of  new  furniture. 
Joe  and  Peggy  are  starting  on  theirs  tonight." 

In  these  H  C  L  days,  it's  won-  only  waterproof,  but  resistant  to 

derful  how  far  a  little  pleasant  wear  —  that  is   its    dominating 

work  and  a  can  of  "61"  Floor  characteristic.   Bear  that  in  mind 

Varnish  will  contribute  to  hold-  the  next  time  you  feel  the  im- 
ing  down  expenses! 

A  job  with  "61"  is  a  quick 
and  easy  job,  as'"61"  stains  and 
varnishes  in  one  operation,  with- 
out showing  laps,  streaks  or 
brush  marks.  The  "61"  colors 
are  semi-transparent  wood-stain 
colors,  producing  beautiful  nat- 
ural wood  effects. 

While  originally  intended  for 
floors,  the  remarkable  durability 

of  "6 1 "  is  the  reason  for  its  wide  "a/  hain  )>ur  tmntj  tail. 

use   on   furiiiture,    woodwork  PRATT  &  LAMBERT-Inc. 

Imoleum  and  for  other  all   round  ]2j    courtw  right  strekt 

household  purposes.   "61"isnot  Bridgkhirg,  omtario. 
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6/"  COLORS 

Light  A  Dfiri  Oak 

Mah»iany 

H-'alnut,  Cherry 

Forett  Grttn 

Natural 
Dull  Finish 
Ground  Color 


pulse  to  take  a  brush  in  hand! 

Send  for  Color  Curd  and  Sample  Panel 

6nifilicd  with  "61."  Try  the  liamm^r  test 
on  the  sample  panel.  V<iu  may  dent  the 
wood,  but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorattns:.  rncaj:? 
a  good  painter.  He  known  Pratt  .fe  Lambert 
Varnishes  and  will  be  giad  to  use  tbem. 

Pratt  A.  I^mlwrt  Vaminhes  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  by 
paint  and  harduare  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  A  Lam' 
hert   Garnish  faih   tt    gii-e    satisfaction^  yuu 


Vitralite 

XwCtif.  ENAMEL 

Vitralite  Enamel  is 
now  arailable  in 
the  rarest  and  most 
cxqtirsiteof  Tints,  as 
well  as  the  pure  por- 
celain-like White. 
These  Tints  are  au- 
thoritative, distinc- 
tive; and  harmo- 
nious in  well  ap- 
pointed    homes. 


*'Waity  Motherl 

Don't  Forget  This'* 

Johnny  has  decided  opinions  on  what  he 
wants  for  dinner — especially  for  dessert. 
But  mother  is  certain  of  one  thing — he 
just  loves  Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings. 
And  she  always  makes  sure  that  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  in  the  pantry. 

There  are  a  great  many  "Johnnys" — and  grown 
follcs,  too — whose  favourite  dessert  is  a  Pure  Gold 
Quick  Pudding.  They're  to  wholesome  and  tastjr— 
and  so  easy  to  prepare. 

Order  a  selection  from  your  grocer.  Tapioca, 
custard  and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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'Um-Yum! 
Upton's ! 

You,  too,  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  wonderful 
flavor,  smoothness,  ten- 
derness, and  uniform 
texture  of 

Upton's  Pure  Jams 

and 

Orange  Marmalade 

They  are  wholesome  and 
nourishing.  For  breakfast 
or  luncheon,  and  for  pies  and 
tarts    that    are    irresistible. 

At  all  good  grocers. 

The  T.  Upton  Co. 

LIMITED 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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The  Saner  Kinder  Worship  of  the  Race 


By  DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON 


X/f  AN  has  tried  his  hand  at  worshipping 
-L^-^  almost  everything  in  the  universe 
that  he  can  think  of — including  himself. 
His  worship  was  a  desperate  attempt  to 
anchor  himself  to  something  that  would 
endure,  to  range  himself  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  He  has  worshipped  the  wind  and 
the  lightning,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  his  ancestors  and  the 
phantoms  of  his  dreams;  always  something 
behind  him,  ever  something  in  the  past. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  worship  of  the 
future.  Why  not  worship  our  posterity 
instead  of  our  ancestry,  our  children  in- 
stead of  our  grandparents? 

To  worship  our  children  would  give  the 
best  possible  guarantee  that  they  will 
worship  our  memory,  which  is  what  we 
desire  above  all  things.  Our  deepest  dread 
is  of  being  forgotten;  that  is  the  only 
perdition  which  we  fear.  In  the  race  we 
have  been  alive  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  in  the 
race  and  its  memories  of  us, 
weshall  endure  until  all  etern- 
ity. If  we  long  for  immortal- 
ity, here  it  is.  If  we  yearn  for 
something  enduring,  ever  con- 
quering, something  by  the 
side  of  whose  antiquity  the 
pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  are 
but  as  mushrooms,  behold  it! 
To-day,  Jew  and  Gentile^ 
Christian  and  agnos- 
tic, philosopher  and 
scientist,  all  unite  in 
holding  that  the  high- 
est of  all  laws,  before 
which  all  others  should 
bend  in  consideration, 
is  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  the  future  of 
the  race.  Brought  be- 
fore the  bar  of  this 
tribunal,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  our 
modern  attitude  toward  race  fruitfulness 
was  deserving  of  severe  condemnation, 
and  of  little  else.  And  in  part  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  is.  That  a  considerable 
and  increasing  element  of  our  population  is 
becoming  unwilling  to  rear  children  cannot 
be  seriously  denied  and,  in  so  far  as  this 
unwillingness  is  due  to  a  selfish  shirking  of 
the  expense,  labor  and  responsibility  in- 
volved, as  expressed  in  the  familiar  phrases, 
"Don't  want  to  be -bothered  with  chil- 
dren," "Children  interfere  with  your  having 
a  good  time,"  it  should  be  visited  with  the 
severest  reprobation.  Any  man  or  woman 
who  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such 
grounds,  refuses  the  duties  of  parentage  is  a 
traitor  to  the  race  and  a  coward  and  a 
skulker  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  should  be 
branded  and  despised  accordingly. 

But  while  this  motive  unfortunately 
exists  and  assumes  a  most  unpleasant  con- 
spicuousness  in  all  public  discussions  of  this 
question,  and  is  avowed  with  distressingly 
cynical  frankness  in  most  private  ones,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  really  respons- 
ible for  more  than  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  tendency  which  it  is  alleged  to 
explain. 

As  Burke  long  ago  pointed  out,  "It  is 
impossible  to  frame  an  indictment  against 
an  entire  people,"  least  of  all  on  such  a 
low  and  discreditable  ground  as  this;  and 
we  must  look  further  for  the  real  forces 
which  chiefly  underlie  the  tendency.  In 
my  judgment  there  can  be  little  serious 
question  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
modern  unwillingness  to  bear  children  is 
based  upon  considerations  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  rather  than  that  of  the 


parents.  It  is  of  course  an  open  question 
whether  much  of  this  feeling  is  not  mis- 
taken and  from  a  rational  point  of  view 
another  form  of  selfishness;  but  it  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  honorable  motive 
and  the  question  it  raises  is  one  which  may 
be  frankly  and  freely  discussed  upon  its 
merits  without  any  imputation  of  dis- 
credit, or  making  us  despair  of  the  future 
of  the  race.  In  fact,  the  only  difference 
between  the  good  old  times  of  large  families 
and  the  present  era  of  smaller  ones  is  that 
nowadays  we  face  the  problem  squarely, 
while  formerly  it  was  dodged  and  left  to 
settle  itself. 

WITHIN  reasonable  limits  and  indeed 
so  far  as  the  progress  has  ever  gone 
hitherto,  the  diminished  size  of  the  family 
has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  vigor,  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  children  rear- 
ed, so  that  the 
net  result  has 
been  to  lessen  the 
waste  of  life  and 
to  increase  the 
growth  of  popu- 
lation instead  of 
diminishing  it.  A 
high  birth  rate  is 
anything  but  a 
high  racial  vigor 
or  national  pro- 
gress. Indeed,  by 
apparent  para- 
dox, it  is  a  com- 
monplace of  vital 
statistics  that  a 
high  birth  rate 
almost  invari- 
ably means  high 
death  rate  and 
particularly  a 
huge  infant  mor- 
tality. 
This  is  true  not  merely  of  different  na- 
tions and  of  races  in  different  regions  and 
climates,  but  it  is  also  true  of  superior  and 
inferior  races  living  side  by  side  and  of  the 
different  classes  in  the  same  nation.  Our 
Negro  and  Indian  populations  in  this  coun- 
try, for  instance,  have  a  higher  birth  rate 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  white  popu-  . 
lation,  but  such  an  enormously  increased 
death  rate  and  infant  mortality  that  if 
more  than  neutralizes  this,  so  that  the 
Negro  is  increasing  more  slowly  than  the 
white  man,  if  indeed  he  be  not  at  a  stand- 
still; while  the  Indian  is  steadily  declining 
in  numbers.  The  birth  rate  of  our  slums 
population  is  high,  but  their  death  rate 
rises  in  proportion,  so  that  the  net  in- 
crease is  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
the  more  fortunate  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion. I  am  unable  to  find  any  adequate 
jjasis  whatever  for  the  dread  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  more  intelligent,  more 
efficient  and  more  desirable  elements  of 
the  population  being  physically  swamped 
by  the  high  birth  rate  of  the  weaker  and 
less  desirable  classes. 

The  second  great 
misconception  which 
confuses  most  discus- 
sions of  this  problem 
is  that  this  modern 
tendency  to  limit  the 
size  of  families  is  a 
mark  of  moral  degen- 
eracy, of  lack  of  pa- 
triotism, of  unwilling- 
ness to  sacrifice  one's 
own  comfort  for  the 
good  of  the  race.  We 


are  told  from  many  a  pulpit  that  thr 
modern  woman  is  becoming  forgetful  of 
her  chief  and  highest  duty,  to  rear  childrei. 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  or  that,  if  shf 
recognizes  this  duty  she  is  rebellious  against 
it.  And  we  are  pointed  admiringly- 
and  regretfully  to  the  good  old  days  of  two 
hundred,  one  hundred,  even  fifty  years  ago 
when  mothers  saw  their  duty  to  the  Church 
and  State,  then  meekly  performed  it  in  the 
shape  of  families  of  eight,  twelve,  and' 
fifteen  children. 

There  are  only  two  defects  in  this  beauti- 
ful dream  of  the  days  of  old  when  "nonf 
were  for  the  party,  and  all  for  the  State;" 
The  first  is  that  neither  the  fathers  nor  thf 
mothers  of  these  huge  families  had  an\- 
particular  intention,  or  indeed  idea  of 
sacrificing  themselves  for  the  race,  or 
doing  their  duty  by  the  community.  Tht 
second  is  that,  often  the  very  large  famil.\- 
was  hard  on  the  children  themselves.  We 
rightly  denounce  the  modern  sweat-shop 
and  the  factory  or  mine  crowded  with 
child-workers,  but  let  us  remember  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  children  of  thes< 
huge  families  among  the  working  and  farm- 
ing classes  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  un- 
derfed, overworked,  beaten  and  ill-treated, 
stunted  physically,  and  deformed  morally, 
than  of  the  children  of  the  civilized  com- 
munity to-day,  even  in  factory  towns.  We 
rnay  mourn  over  the  decadence  of  familj- 
discipline  and  bewail  the  waning  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie,  but  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  many  and  many  a 
model  family  of  the  large  and  hard-working 
type,  common  a  century  ago,  were  crueller 
and  more  intolerable  in  their  injustice 
than  eight-tenths  of  what  is  revealed  in 
our  divorce  courts  to-day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  very  often  scarcely 
the  slightest  trace  of  intelligence  or  inten- 
tion, or  of  deliberate  forethought,  entered 
into  the  production  of  these  ideal,  big, 
old-fashioned  families.  How  many  of 
them,  for  instance,  would  have  come  into 
existence  if  the  mother  had  been  for  a 
moment  consulted  about  the  matter? 
How  many  of  the  surplus  children,  whose 
lives  must  inevitably  be  wasted  in  the 
attempt  to  rear  ten  children  upon  means 
adequate  for  four,  would  vote  for  the 
continuance  of  such  a  plan  if  they  could 
be  consulted? 

The  third  great  misconception  which 
befogs  this  question  is  that  such  tendency 
toward  race  sui- 
cide which  exists 
is  chiefly  the  fault 
of  the  woman  in 
the  case.  This  is 
little  better  than 
the  belated  echo 
from  the  Garden 
of  Eden:  "It  was 
the  woman  Thou 
gavest  me!"  It  is 
true  that  t he- 
heavier  physica 
Cont.  on  page  73 
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burden  and  penalty  of  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing  falls  upon  the  mother,  but 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  depth  and 
power  of  her  maternal  instincts.  Women 
may  shrink  from  and  evade  and  postpone 
even  indefinitely  the  risks  and  responsibil- 
ities of  motherhood,  but  the  woman  who 
would  deliberately  and  contentedly  face 
the  prospect  of  going  through  life  without 
ever  having  a  chick  or  a  child  of  her  own  is 
distinctly  a  rara  avis.  And  when  you  get 
down  to-  the  real  feelings  and  the  bot- 
tommost thought  of  even  the  most  blase 
man  of  the  world,  or  the  most  inveterate 
old  bachelor  of  clubdom,  you  will  stumble 
upon  a  primal  longing  for  a  child  of  his 
own  to  carry  his  name  and  keep  up  the 
traditions  of  the  family,  or  a  sense  of  secret 
bitterness  and  disappointment  if  this  has 
been  denied  him. 

■  The  race-continuing  instinct  is  the  deep- 
est and  most  primitive  in  our  nature,  and 
the  more  we  strive  to  smother  or  defy  it 
the  more  surely  it  will  wreak  its  vengeance 
upon  us.  A  man  or  woman  without  the 
desire  for  children  is  as  rare  and  con- 
temptible as  a  man  without  a  country. 

But  there  are  many  who  deny  them- 
selves absolutely  privileges  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood  upon  grounds  which  are 
not  only  not  selfish  or  in  any  way  dis- 
creditable, but  are  of  the  highest  order 
and  most  unselfish.  I  refer  to  that  small 
but  rapidly  increasing  class  who  refuse  to 
bear  children  because  they  believe  them- 
selves, rightly  or  wrongly,  likely  to  trans- 
mit physical  or  mental  defects.  This 
attitude  is  one  of  the  highest  triumphs  of 
biological  morality  and  racial  ethics,  and 
is  entitled  not  merely  to  our  most  profound 
respect  and  warmest  encouragement,  but 
to  our  deepest  sympathy.  Next  after  the 
deliberate  laying  down  of  his  own  life  for 
his  country  it  is  the  highest  and  hardest 
sacrifice  of  which  any  human  being  is 
capable.  Each  instance  of  this  sort 
should  of  course  be  most  carefully  a"hd 
thoroughly  studied  by  at  least  four  or  five 
medical  and  biological  experts  so  as  to 
establish  most  firmly  and  unquestionably 
the  existence  of  such  a  defect  in  the  blood 
of  the  individual  and  the  probability  of  its 
transmission  to  offspring. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  evidence  at  our  dis- 
posal so  far,  defects  of  all  sorts,  both 
physical  and  bodily,  are,  as  their  name 
implies,  negative,  not  positive,  recessives, 
not  dominants  in  the  Mendelian  scheme  of 
heredity,  and  that  the  risks  of  their  re- 
appearing in  future  generations  are  much 
smaller  than  we  at  one  time  supposed. 
To  put  it  very  roughly:  Bad  qualities  tend 
to  breed  out — good  ones  to  persist;  other- 
wise evolution  would  be  a  progress  down- 
ward instead  of  upward. 


The  one  danger  of  thisjace  conscience, 
this  biological  scruple,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  often  be  active  in  the  most  desirable 
elements  of  the  community — those  who 
ought  on  racial  grounds  in  every  way  to 
reproduce  their  kind — while  it  is  entirely 
absent  in  those  who  ought  most  to  be 
conscious  of  it — the  real  defective,  the 
roue,  the  drunkard,  and  the  criminal. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  diminish  the 
realm  of  this  scruple  but  to  increase  it, 
to  broaden  the  field  of  its  operation  until 
it  includes  not  merely  the  defective 
parent,  but  the  other  one,  usually  the 
mother.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an 
outrage  against  herself,  and  a  crime 
against  the  State  for  any  mother  to  bear 
children  to  a  father  whom  she  knows  to  be 
either  mentally  or  morally  unfit  to  be  a 
father.  The  moment  that  any  woman 
discovers  that  she  is  married  to  a  drunkard, 
a  libertine,  a  brute  or  a  criminal,  that 
moment  she  ought  to  be  set  frss  from  him, 
not  merely  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  the  children  already  born,  but  still  more 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  never  ought  to  be 
born.  When  this  has  once  been  accom- 
plished, we  may  begin  to  look  for  a  real  and 
effective  elimination  of  the  unfit,  a  dimin- 
ishing of  crime  and  pauperism  and  a  new 
standard  of  purity  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion which  some  people  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  live  up  to. 

I^iologic  morality,  while  deprecating  the 
production  of  children  who  are  either 
likely  to  be  born  unfit  or  become  so  from 
lack  of  proper  support  and  adequate 
training,  glorifies  and  exalts,  as  both  the 
highest  racial  duty  and  the  most  precious 
individual  privilege,  the  production  of 
children  by  those  who  are  both  personally 
fit  to  bear  and  financially  competent  to 
rear  children  who  will  be  of  value  to  the 
State.  There  is  no  achievement  better 
worth  living  for,  no  more  valuable  legacy 
that  can  be  left  to  the  future,  or  more  en- 
during claim  to  honorable  remembrance 
than  a  family  of  well-born,  well-reared 
children.  And  this  feeling  is  steadily 
spreading  among  the  great  intelligent 
upper  stratum  of  the  middle  class,  the 
real  aristocracy  of  any  country.  The 
pendulum  has  already  started  on  its  re- 
turn swing  and  in  the  reasonably  and 
honestly  successful  classes  of  the  nation, 
fair-sized  families  are  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  desirable  luxuries,  quite 
as  well  worth  spending  money  upon  as 
automobiles  or  fine  horses  or  balls  and 
dinner's.  We  are  beginning  to  take  pride 
in  breeding  pedigreed  human  stock  in- 
stead of  confining  ourselves  to  horses  and 
dogs  and  poultry.  Children  are  coming  to 
be  as  desirable  adornments  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  matron. 


Two  magnificent  features  have  been  secured  for 
MacLean's  Magazine  in  the  way  of  fiction  series. 

RACE  HORSE  STORIES 

A  series  of  short  stories  by  W.  A.  Eraser,  most 
famous  of  all  chroniclers  of  equine  and  track,  will 
start  in  the  May  i  issue.  They  deal  with  racing  in 
Canada  and  are  intensely  interesting  and  humor- 
ous. 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 

The  great  English  novelist  and  writer  is  finish- 
ing a  series  of  eight  short  detective  stories  of  a  dis- 
tinctly new  type,  better  even  than  his  famous 
Father  Brown  stories.  The  title  he  has  selected 
for  this  series  is  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much." 
The  stories  have  been  purchased  by  MacLean's  and 
will  start  in  an  early  issue. 
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Framing    the   New    World 

Behind  us  lie  the  horrors  of  the  pre-war  period.  In 
front  of  us  lies  the  after-war  future  big  as  yet  with 
promise. 

On  the  attitude  of  Canadians  now  towards  this  future 
depends  the  realization  of  their  dreams  of  a  new  world. 

Men  of  advanced  tjiought  in  all  countries  are  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  conditions. 

Advanced  thinkers  in  Canada  must  have  knowledge 
of  the  general  trend  of  progress  abroad. 

Cfje  iWancijesiter  (J^uarbian 

offers  a 

WEEKLY  EDITION 


It  is  the  paper  in  Europe  that 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years  has 
led  the  van  of  progress. 

The  accuracy  with  which  it  has, 
throughout  its  career,  tentatively 
chartered  the  unknown  regions  of 
advance,  is  witnessed  by  the  later 
adoption  in  law  of  many  of  its 
suggested  policies. 

To-day  the  Guardian,  week  by 
week  offers  progressive  Canadians 
an  insight  into  the  new  outlook 
abroad. 

Being    the    foruhi    of    indepen- 

'. Use  the  Ooupon  Bel. 

To   "Canadinn  Offlco,"   THE  MANCHB.STER  GUARDIAN, 
Dept.  MM,.  26-52  Adelaide  St,  W„  Toronto,  Canada. 
I  enclose  three  dollarn  for  a  year's  subscription   lo  THE  MA/NCHBSTPH    ci  Mi- 
DIAN    WEEKLY,   to  be   mailed   to   me  direct   from    Manchester,   Englanl 

Nnnic 

Add  re.t  I - 


dent  thought  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe,  its  information  is 
invaluable  in  guiding  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  progressive 
thinkers  in  America. 

Not  being  financed  by  political 
Jr  capitalistic  groups,  its  editorials 
and  articles  are  not  dictated  or 
colored  by  narrow  class  interests. 

By  a  reading  of  The  Weekly 
every  Canadian  of  vision  will  bo 
able  to  correct  his  perspective  in 
relation  to  the  geners^l  current  of 

the   world's    pi'oirrossivo   thought. 


A  Charming  Home  in  Ideal  Surroundings 


A  Home  Built  tc/Tone  in  With 

Its  vSurroundin^s,  Depending 

on  Trees  and   Vines  for 

Softening  Kffect 


THERE  is  a  deliKhtful  simplicity  in  this  country  home  of  a 
Toronto  family  on  tho  l)anl<s  of  the  Crftdit  Hivor  at  Port 
Credit,  Ont.  It  follows  the  almost  austere  lines  of  the  colonial 
style,  free  from  any  pretence  of  ornamontation,  and  depends 
largely  on  its  settinK  to  make  it  a  place  of  beauty.  In  fact  it  is 
a  house  built  to  match  its  suproundings.  Built  in  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  splendid  trees,  it  was  designed  to  harmonize  with 
these.  In  the  planning,  the  house  was  designed  for  a  soft 
setting  of  vines.  The  owner  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  presented,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  j)lii)tographs. 
The  window  boxes,  with  their  bright  colors  and  trailing  leaves, 
take  away  any  hardness  of  outline.  Instead  of  the  usual 
roofed  verandah  at  the  front  a  pergola  effect  has  been  arranged 
on  which  trailing  vines  provide  the  shade  and  give  an  airy  grace 
to  the  whole  structure.  The  design  has  all  the  charm  that  lies 
in  absolute  simplicity.  The  closer  view  of  the  doorway  gives 
an  idea  of  how  rigidly  this  idea  of  simplicity  has  been  adhered 
1,0  and  how  effective  it  has  been  in  giving  a  definite  character  to 
the  place.  Even  the  adjuncts  to  the  house,  the  iron  flower 
vase,  and  tlie  very  u.se  of  rough  stone  and  mortar  in  the 
approaches  and  walk,  accentuate  this  note. 

The  floor  plans  accompanying  illustrate  how  definitely  this 
home  is  designed  for  summer  comfort.  Not  only  is  there  the  long 
pergola  in  the  front,  with  its  comfortable  shade  for  a  hot  after- 
noon, but  in  addition  there  is  a  spacious  verandah  in  the  rear 
thirty-three  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide,  and  at  the  side  a  wide 
pergola  with  its  covering  of  vines.  Even  the  kitchen  has  its 
balcony  adjoining  for  the  use  of  the  servants.  The  whole  aim 
and  object  is  to  make  the  outside  the  place  of  attraction  both 
from  point  of  comfort  and  of  beauty. 

But  even  summer  days  cannot  all  be  spent  out  of  doors,  so 
the  interior  plan  is  of  vast  importance,  and  as  the  very  centre 


itnd    vines    and    flowers   bring    out   the    real   bcautieet  of  the  simple   lines  of  this  summer  home. 


of  importance  the  living-room,  the  gathering  place  of 
summer  guests.  In  this  home  the  dining-room  as 
such  has  been  done  away  with.  Meals  can  be  .served 
on  the  balcony,  or  in  unusually  inclement  weather 
in  the  living-room.  The 
space  usually  given  to  the 
dining-room  has  been 
added  to  this  living-room, 
making  it  one  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions,  seven- 
teen feet  wide  and  thirty- 
three  feet  long,  with  a 
great  open  fireplace  at 
one  end  to  add  an  element 
of  cheer  to  the  chilly  even- 
ings of  the  Fall  months. 

There  are  on  the  second 
floor  four  master's  bed- 
rooms and  one  servant's 
room.  These  are  all  large 
and  bright,  looking  out 
through  wide  windows  on 
a  vista  of  trees  framed  by 


the  bright  colors  of  the  window  boxes.  On  this  floor  too  there 
is  theisame  spacious  balcony.  Little  could  be  added  to  this 
home  to  make  for  greater  comfort  or  to  add  to  its  charm. 

Wide  shaded  lawns  do  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
to  add  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  this  type  of  house. 
The  colonial  type  is  meant  for  deep  vistas,  and  ample 
open  space.  No  other  conditions  permit  the  full  beauty  of 
the  simple  lines  of  this  type  of  architecture  to  be  made 
manifest.  In  this  instance  this  condition  has  been  care- 
fully observed.  Open  lawns  surround  the  house  in  all  direc- 
tions, giving  the  house  a  splendid  setting. 

The  actual  construction  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  As  is 
frequently  the  case  in  instances  of  colonial  architecture 
the  clapboard  construction  is  used  throughout  with  the 
very  minimum  of  adornment.  The  fluted  columns  of  the 
fioorway,'  themselves  of  simple  design,  are  capped  root 
that  harmonizes  with  the  simple  lines  of  the  pergola. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  single  variation  from  the  simplicity 
of  straight  lines.  Robbed  of  its  .setting  the  hou.se  might 
appear  severe  and  angular,  but  it  is  here  that  the  soft 
curves  of  trailing  vines  are  u.sed  to  detract  from  this  im- 
pression and  to  give  the  home  its  character  of  quietness 
and  <'h;irm. 
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Flowerlnsr   vines   mnko   this   unpretentious  daurway   «   thing-  of  exquisite  bcouty. 
Sproat  and  Rolph,  Architects 
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A  Favorite 
Sonora  Model- 


"  The  Troubadour 


$160.00 


N' 


O    longer    is    it    a 

question  of  "Shall 

we     buy     a     Phono- 

Which  Phonograph  shall  we 


graph?" — but,  instead, 
buy?" 

And  it  is  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates 
thoroughly  the  merits  of  all  instruments  that  the  Sonora 
makes  its  strongest  appeal. 

Hear  the  "Troubadour,"  a  popular  "Made  in  Canada" 
Sonora  Model.  You  will  marvel  at  its  golden  tone;  you 
will  admire  its  artistic  cabinet.  Its  silent  Double  Spring 
Motor,  playing  nearly  five  10-inch  records  with  one 
winding,  will  interest  you.  The  "Troubadour"  plays  all 
disc  records  without  change  of  tubes.  It  has  an  Auto- 
matic Stop ;  and  accommodation  for  ninety  records. 

The  "Sonora" — Truly  Supreme  in 
Beauty  and  Purity  of  Tone 

In  no  feature  does  the  Sonora  excel  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  its 
tone.  All  the  velvety  smoothness,  all  the  delicacy  and  fragility,  all  the 
vigor  and  resonance  of  the  original  rendition,  are  retained  by  the 
Sonora. 

The  supremacy  of  Sonora  tone  is  not  slight  and  questionable,  but  im- 
mediately and  convincingly  evident. 

The  Sonora's  Tone  Amplifier  is  entirely  of  wood.  It  surely  does  not 
require  much  argument  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  metal 
or  a  combination  of  materials  cannot  produce  the  mellow,  rich  tone 
quality  of  which  wood  alone  is  capable. 

The  Sonora  was  awarded  Highest  Honors  for  Tone  Quality  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  competition  with  the  world's  leading 
phonographs. 

Prices  range  from  $90  to  $2,500 
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CLSAR    A»    A    BELL 


1.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributor.   DEPT.  "M",   RYRIE  BUILDING,   TORONTO 
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I'lu'i   'ill  '.<■  IHI'  limes,  replace  steel  net./ 

ALL  MAKES  of  steel  needle  records 


A     Shows   a    new  aUrel   needle. 
B  -A     steel     needle     used     once. 

Note  how  point  is   worn   off. 
C — A    new    Sonora    needle. 
D     A   Sonora   needle   used    once. 

Imposfltble      to      notice      any 

wear. 


A  Sonora  Needle  which 
has  played  over  50  records. 
Worn  down  considerably  but 
a«  ffood  as  new.  It  will  fit 
the  ifroove  perfectly  and 
play   many   more    records. 


Sonora    Needles    mellow    the   tone,    are   more    convenient,    more    eco- 
iiomli-al   and    preBrrve   the    records.     3   Graded — Loud,    Medium.    Si>ft. 

40c.  per  package  of  5 

At  all  dealers,  or  write 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

leule  Di.tributor..  Dept.  "M".  RYRIE  BUILDING,  TORONTO     ,1 
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Once  Every  Two  Hours 

is  the  doctor 's  direction.  And  a  speedy 
recovery  may  depejid  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  instructions  are  fol- 
o^^ed.  Tlic  right  time  and,  above  all, 
the  right  medicine  are  vitally  ini])ortant 
aids  to  the  doctor's  skill.  A  DAYLO 
minimizes  the  risk  of  mistakes  in  the 
dark. 


How  Many  Uses  For 
Daylo  In  The  Home  ? 


Is  the  patient  warmly  covered?  Is  this  the  right  medicine?  What  does  the 
chart  say?    Where  is  that  thermometer?    What  time  is  it? 

In  the  darkened  sick  room,  day  or  night,  a  Daylo  w  ill  save  steps  and  avoid 
disturbance,  as  well  as  prevent  mistakes. 

Everywhere  about  the  home,  in  cellar  or  attic,  there  are  countless  places 
where  Daylo  increases  comfort  and  convenience.  Have  a  regular  place  to  keep 
a  Daylo — on  the  sick-room  table  when  there's  illness — at  the  front  door — 
near  the  attic  stairs— by  the  cellar  door — under  the  pillow. 

All  leading  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting  goods,  and  auto  accessory 
stores  have  a  supply  of  Daylo.  And  they  carry  the  genuine  Eveready  Tung- 
sten Batteries  for  all  "flashlights." 

Coming:    $10,000  Cash  Prize  Contest. 
Ask  for  particulars  at  any  Daylo  store. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Liinili'd 
'i'oroiilo,   Cuiiiula 


A2114 


^706 


With  that    lonff-lined   TUNGSTEN  Idattery, 
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EVERY  room  needs  the  brightening  touch  of 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  It  will  rejuvenate 
your  furniture,  woodwork,  floors  and  linoleum- — 
preserve  the  original  finish — and  give  your  home 
that  bright,  well-groomed  appearance. 

JOHNSON^S 

Paste  'L/'ciu/c/  "  Potyc/ered 

PREPARED  WAX 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax:  polishes  perfectly  over  any  finish  —  it 
forms  a  thin,  protecting  coat  over  the  varnish,  similar  to  the 
service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass  over  a  desk,  table  or 
dresser  top.  It  imparts  a  soft,  artistic  lustre  of  great  beauty 
and  durability.  It  gives  a  hard,  dry,  velvety  polish  which  will 
not  collect  dust  or  show  finger  prints. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  made  in  paste,  liquid  and  powdered 

form.     Use  the  Liquid  Wax  for  polishing  furniture, 

leather  goods,  woodwork  and  automobiles.    We  advise 

the  Paste  Wax  for  polishing  floors  of  all 

dnds  —  wood,    linoleum,    tile,     marble,    etc. 

For  a  Perfect  Dancing  Surface 

Just  sprinkle  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  over 
any  floor.  The  feet  of  the  dancers  will  spread 
( he  wax,  polishing  the  floor,  and  immediately 
put  it  in  perfect  condition  for  dancing. 

Your  dealer  has  "  JOHNSON'S  " 
don't  accept  a  substitute. 

V\         S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Racine,  Wis. 


Established 
.VS  Years 
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Victory  Bonds 

of  the 

Dominion 

of 

Canada 


1.      ^even   Maturities  to  choose  from 

'Z.     Security — all    Canada. 

o.     The  investor  receives  excellent  yields 

-from  5.40%  to  6.10%. 
}.     The  basic  investment  of  every  Cana- 
dian. 

Th^e  are  no  securities  which  carry 
higher  recommendations  than  the  War 
Loans  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Every  investor  should  buy  and  hold  a 
substantial  nucleus  arcurnd  which  to 
Iniiid   up   hij-   investmentH^ 

Wt    arc    exceptionally    well   equipped   to 

serte  you.   and  shall  appreciate 

your  orders. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

/nptjimtnt  Seeuriltes         Eslahlisbed  1899 

UNION  SANK  BLDG.  -    -    -  -    TORON 10 

TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.  -  MONTREAL 

74  BROADWAY NEW  YORK 

319  BELMONT  HOUSE      -    -  -    VICTORIA 

HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG.     -    -  -    CHICAGO 


Income  Tax 
Responsibility 


April  30th  is  the  last 
day  for  you  to  make 
your  Income  Tax  re- 
turns; and  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  procuring 
the  forms  either  from 
the  Post  Office  or  your 
local  Inspector  of  Taxa- 
tion and  completing 
them  properly. 

Our  pamphlet  entitled : 

"The  income  Tax 
and 
The  Average  Man" 

will  enable  you  to  flU 
them  out  accurately. 

We  suggest  that  you 
write  for  a  copy.  It 
will  be  useful  to  you. 


I  ^al  Securities  ' 

I  CORPORATION  | 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
Toronto  Halifax  St.  John,  N.B. 

Winnipeg  London,  Eng.  |» 
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DOMINION   TEXTILE    COMPANY 

LIMITED 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  two  per  cent.  (2%) 
on  the  Common  Stock  of  the  DOM- 
INION TEXTILE  COMPANY,  LIM- 
ITED, has  been  declared  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  31st  MARCH,  1920,  payable 
APRIL  1st  to  shareholders  of  record 
MARCH    15th,  1920. 

B.V  Order  of  the  Board. 
JAS.    H.    WEBB, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
:Montrcal,   23rd  Feb.,  1920. 


Business  6  Investments 


IT  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance from  an  international  financial 
standpoint,  and  that  of  investors 
generally,  in  the  announcement  that  the 
British  and  French  Governments  were 
preparing  to  ship  some  $500,000,000  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  an  Anglo-French 
loan  when  it  rnatured  in  October.  This 
impressed  public  sentiment  as  the  first 
definite  indication  that  the  "Old  order" 
was  returning. 

There  was  a  cheering  power  about  the 
realization  that  British  finances  had  been 
gaining  ground;  that  the  war's  load  of 
debt  to  an  outside  nation  had  begun  to  be 
liquidated.  It  was  a  distinct,  encouraging 
and  most  positive  step  forward,  and  Can- 
ada's finances  are  so  closely  linked  up 
with  the  pound  sterling  that  the  advan- 
tages growing  out  of  this  act  and  similar 
ones  to  follow,  will  accrue  to  this  country. 

It  was  rather  curious  that  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  that  resulted  almost  coincided 
with  the  embargo  on  the  purchase  of  Eng- 
lish and  other  securities  in  Canada.  Had 
we  waited  a  little  longer  before  using  such 
a  drastic  method  to  check  liquidation  of 
our  last  Victory  Loan  and  stabilize  our 
other  securities,  the  remedy  would  have 
been  pretty  well  provided.  As  it  is  we 
have,  as  one  financial  house  puts  it,  im- 
paired very  seriously  "the  confidence  of 
outsiders  in  Canadian  credit  and  the 
reliability  of  Canadian  securities." 

The  whole  situation  is  an  admittedly 
difficult  one,  and  seriously  affects  almost 
every  class  of  investment.  At  present 
the  Government — through  a  Committee — 
is  artificially  supporting  the  Victory  bonds 
at  certain  prices:  after  reducing  the  former 
"fixed"  prices  very  materially,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  1919  issues  that  are  liable 
to  taxation.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  case 
that  these  bonds  at  these  prices — yielding 
5.4  to  6.10  per  cent. — are  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  draw  all  the  purchasers  re- 
quired and  that  the.  price  will  never  fall 
below  the  present  mark;  but,  now  that  the 
cut  has  been  made,  the  wiser  course  would 
appear  to  be  to  remove,  in  a  short  time, 
all  these  "props"  and  allow  these  bonds  to 
stand  by  themselves  in  a  free  run 
with  other  competitive  securities.  So  far 
as  yield  is  concerned,  the  1919  issues 
at  present  prices  are  the  most  attractive 
to  those  with  moderate  incomes:  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds  will  be  selling  at  higher 
prices  than  they  are  to-day,  and  there 
must  always  be  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  prices  of  the  tax-exempt  and  the 
taxable   bonds   in   the   longer   maturities. 

That  the  favorable  view  of  the  $500,- 
000,000  re-payment  as  expressed  above  is 
held  in  various  circles  may  be  indicated 
by  a  reference  to  this  in  TheBache  Review, 
in  which  Mr.  Cornwell  writes,  "The  fact 
remains  that  this  may  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  trend  both  as  to  betterment  in 
the  money  situation  and  as  to  prices  of 
securities.  The  actual  status,  however, 
does  not  admit  of  any  enthusiastic  specu- 
lation." 

So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  there  is 
evident  a  fear  in  the  United  States  that  the 
adverse  exchange  rate  where  the  Canadian 
dollar  is  concerned  will  endanger  buying 
by  Canadians  of  American  commodities — 
in  the  last  three  years  we  bought  $1,001, - 
000,000  more  from  that  country  than  we 
exported  to  it.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  United  States  writers  that 
Canadian  bonds  should  be  bought  largely 
in  the  States,  which  in  turn  would  improve 
the  price  of  Canadian  securities  left  in 
Canada:  but  this  in  turn  would  not  ma- 
terally  alter  the  crux  of  the  situation,  the 
immense  adverse  trade  position.  How- 
ever, with  sterling  values  improving  ex- 
change with  New  York  is  gradually  im- 
proving also,  and  the  decline  to  a  more 
normal  basis  undoubtedly  will  exert  a 
strong  sentimental  influence  on  security 
values  here. 

So  far  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is  con- 
cerned only  a  tightness  in  bank  loans,  as 
has  been  said,  prevents  much  more  active 


trading  and  higher  prices  pretty  much  all 
along  the  line. 

If  the  depression  in  the  stock  market, 
which  has  been  evident  for  some  months 
past,  is  really  near  an  end,  the  conclusion 
we  must  reach  in  regard  to  coming  busi- 
ness conditions  is  a  most  cheering  one. 
For  once  again  the  stock  market  is  doing 
its  discounting  of  the  future,  and  if  the 
impending  decline  in  commodity  prices 
has  no  worse  effect  on  business  prosperity 
than  the  stock  quotations  forecast,  the 
world  of  commerce  and  finance  will,  in- 
deed, be  fortunate.       ' 


Answers  to  Inquiries 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— As  my  husband 
is  a  subscriber  to  "MacLean's  Magazine"  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  queslion  regarding  the 
preferred  slock  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company.  I  notice  that  they  an- 
ticipate paying  the  preferred  dividends  next 
month. 

Would  you  think  it  advisable  as  soon  as 
the  dividends  are  paid,  to  sell  the  stock,  or 
would  you  advise  still  holding?  Do  you 
think  that  the  stock  will  drop  as  soon  as  the 
back  payments  are  made,  and  if  it  should, 
do  you  think  it  will  come  up  again? 

ANSWER.—  Believe  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  hold  stock  after  arrears  in 
preferred  are  paid  off.  These  amounted 
to  403  i%  on  March  31,  or  42%  on  June 
30,  1920.  Payment  likely  in  form  of 
extra  preferred  stock  with  small  cash  pay- 
ment. Naturally  stock  will  drop  when 
payments  equal  to  about  $36  or  $37  in 
cash  have  been  made,  but  with  wonderful 
earning  powers  under  present  conditions, 
stock  seems  reasonably  certain  of  further 
rally,  as  it  participates  with  common 
in  dividends. 

OTHER     PAPER     STOCKS— AND 
BRAZILIAN 

ONT. — An  M.  D.  writes  as  to  whether 

Spanish  River,  Howard  Smith  and  Way- 
agamack  are  safe  investments  at  present"! 

Then  adds:  "The  only  low  priced  paper 
stock  I  see  is  North  American  Pulp. 
Would   you   advise   one   to  invest  in   ill" 

Last  of  all  a  postscripts- Any  information 
onBrazilian  Traction  will  also  be  appreciated. 

ANSWER. — 1 .  All  three  companies  seem 
assured  of  further  developments  and  in- 
creased earnings. 

2.  Cannot  recommend  N.A.P.  stock  as 
investment.  Wait  a  year  or  two  to  see 
how  it  develops  under  new  financial  con- 
ditions. At  present  it  must  be  considered 
pretty  much  of  a  gamble. 

3.  Position  improving  with  betterment 
in  exchange.  Dividend  in  near  future 
seems  under  consideration.  A  pretty 
fair  speculation. 


Three 

Important 

Features 


to  be  sought  in  an  In- 
vestment are  security, 
fair  yield  and  a  conveni- 
ent method  of  collecting 
interest.  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  Municipal 
Bonds  possess  these 
three  qualities.  The  se- 
curity is  of  the  highest 
grade,  coupons  are 
promptly  cashed  and 
the  yield  ranges  from 
5.40'';  to  7%. 

Details  of  our  offerings 

u-ill  he  mailed  upon 

reqiiesf. 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railwa.v  Buildinjit 

Toronto 
Mom  real  New  York 

.Saskatoon  London.  Eng. 


A  Sound 

Investment 

Secured  by  Realty  in  Ihe  Heart  of 
Toronto  worth  $2,350,000  and  backed 
by  a  $10,000,000  Corporation,  wiiich  haa 
been  successful  since  inception,  and 
vrhich  unconditionally  g-ua  ran  tees  tlie 
dividend    on    the 

7% 

PREFERRED  STOCK 

KING  EDWARD 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,   LTD. 
Wilh    Which    We    Give    a 

Bonus  of  30%  Common 

Yielding  10% 
PRICE:  $100  per  share 

y^EMILIUSJARVIS&CO. 

Established  1891 

Jarris    Hldz., 

Toronto. 


When  You  Travel,  Even  in  Canada 


can-y  your  funds  in  Travellers'  Cheques, 
issued  by  The  Merchants  Bank. 

Personal    cheques   are   often   refused." 
Money  may  be  lost  or  stolen. 

Travellers'  Cheques,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  cashed  by  banks,  hotels,  trans- 
portation companies  and  stores  at  their 
face  values,  and  enable  you  to  raise 
ready  money  wherever  you  happen  to 
be.  If  lost,  they  are  of  no  value  to  the 
finder;  if  stolen  or  destroyed,  they  will  be 
replaced  without  extra  charge.  Use 
them  for  your  next  journey. 


TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

36s  branches  in    Canada    extending    from    the    Atlantic    to    th« 

Pacific 
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Kingston  Road,  Toronto.   Ont.       Waterbound  macadam   main- 
tained   with    "Tarvia    B" 


Middleprate.    Armstrong's    Point,    Winnip^,    Man.      Macadam 
resurfaced   with    "Tarvia    A" 


Road    along    Lake   St.    Louis,    Pointe  Claire,    Qu^, 
Constructed    in     1914. 


A  Tarvia  road 

is  an  all-weather  road 


"O  IGHT  after  the  annual  Spring  thaw,  when  dirt,  gravel 
-*-^  and  ordinary  macadam  roads  are  at  their  worst,  and 
going  into  town  means  a  hard,  wearisome  day's  work,  then's 
when  you  would  appreciate  a  good  Tarvia  road! 


Think  of  it:  no  matter  how  heav- 
ily the  winter  snow  has  drifted,  no 
matter  how  many  days  it  rains,  and 
thaws,  no  matter  how  much  the  frost 
cuts  up  the  ordinary  road,  Tarvia 
stays  just  the  same  —  firm,  smooth, 
solid  and  easy  riding. 

One  horse  will  draw  quite  a  sizable 
load  on  a  Tarvia  road.  Two  will  haul 
the  heaviest  load  you  can  put  on  to 
your  biggest  wagon.  And  it  won't 
be  half  so  hard  on  them  as  a  light 
load  would  be  on  a  bad  road. 

If  you ,  drive  an  auto,  how  she 
whizzes  along  on  a  Tarvia  road !  It 
takes  only  a  jiffy  to  get  anywhere  and 
back  again ! 


Then,  when  summer's  sun  has 
dried  the  mud  and  ordinary  roads  are 
deep  with  dust,  there's  no  dust  on  a 
Tarvia  road. 

And,  best  of  all,  a  Tarvia  road  is 
the  most  economical  road  for  any 
farming  or  small-town  community 
because  it  costs  very  little  for  up- 
keep. 

What  is  Tarvia? 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation 
shipped  in  barrels,  tank-wagons  or 
tank-cars,  depending  upon  the  size 
and  location  of  the  job.  No  matter 
what  your  road  problem  may  be-- 
whether  you   require  a   road  binder 


P 


Westmount  Boulevard.   Westmount,   Que.      Roadway  lietwcen 
curb  and  car  tracks  constructed  with   "Tarvia  X."   1912-13 


for  new  construction,  a  dust  preventa- 
ti\e,  a  road  preserver,  or  a  patching 
material  —  there  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Summer  is  the  time  to  apply  Tar- 
via. You  and  your  neighbors  can 
have  <2//-weather  roads  for  next  win- 
ter and  spring  if  you  get  together  now 
and  start  on  a  Tar\'ia  road  program 
right  away. 

Our  engineers  will  be  \ery  glad  to 
furnish  information  and  suggestions 
on  request.  A  note  to  our  nearest 
office  outlining  your  problems  will 
not  involve  a)i\-  obligation  on  your 
part. 


I 


Preseri/es  Roads-Prei/ents  Dust 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B.        HALIFAX,  N.S. 
SYDNEY,  N.S. 


The 


Special  Service  Department 


In  onicr  to  brin^^  the  facts  bt'forc  taxpayera  as  woU 
as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
organized  a  Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps 
up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re){ardin;f 
road  conditions  or  problem.'  in  your  vicinity,  the  mat- 
ter will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  en- 
gineerif.  This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you 
want  hetley  roads  and  lown-  taxrs.  this  Department  can 
greatly  assist  you. 


Company 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


lORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


LIMITED 
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KLAXOM 

Its  Sound  Compels  Attention 

—on  land  or  water,  by  automobile,  motor  cycle  or  motor  boat,  you 
are  assured  a  greater  degree  of  safety  and  comfort  than  by  any  other 
make  of  signalling  device. 

C  The  KLAXON,  the  guaranteed,  permanent,  penetrating,  warning 
signal  is  "far-reaching" — opens  a  way  through  traffic,  keeps  you 
within  the  "safety  zone." 

C  You  should  have  this  protection  on  your  car;  be  wise  and  Klax- 
onize. 


XXX 


At  Last! 


KLAXON  5 
Ford  Type 


A  motor -driven  safety  signal  for  the 
Ford — the  Klaxon  5,  Ford  type. 
Finished  in  all  black  enamel.  Simply 
and  easily  installed  on  Fords  that 
are  factory  equipped  with  self- 
starters. 

List  Price,  Each  $9.50 


XXX 


C  A  hand  operated  Klaxon  safety  signal  with  vertical  push  rod. 
Finished  in  the  smart  "Klaxon  black"  enamel — no  polishing 
necessary.  Suitable  and  easily  attached  to  all  Ford  touring  cars, 
runabouts  and  commercial  cars  with  front  door  panel  at  driver's 
left. 

List  Price,  Each  $6.25 

XXX 


KLAXON  3V 


KLAXON  3 


CA  hand  operated  Klaxon  safety  signal  with  horizontal  push 
rod.  Finished  in  the  smart  "Klaxon  black"  enamel — no  polishing 
necessary.  Suitable  and  easily  attached  to  all  Ford  touring  cars, 
runabouts  and  commercial  cars. 

List  Price,  Each  $6.25 

XXX 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  KLAXON 


No/th<irti  Ekctn'c  Compa/ty 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL  QUEBEC  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  EDMONTON 

HALIFAX  OTTAWA  LONDON  REGINA  VANCOUVER 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

Thf^  "Midget"  is  one  of  the  "Acme  Line"  Stapling  MaohineA, 
is  strong  and  durable  —  a  real  worker.  Juat  what  you  need  for 
ill  kinds  of  stapling  and  binding  of  legal  documents,  policy 
vouchers,  plans,  folders,  etc.  Used  to  advantage  by  manufac- 
turers and  importers  for  price  ticketing,  samples,  etc.  This 
machine  will  effect  a  substantial  saving  in  any  modem  office. 
Try  one. 

Descriptive  Catalocne  *'A**  shows  the  "Mideet** 
uid  other  Acme  StaplinE*  Machines.  Yoa  may 
find    here   jost   what   you    have  been   lookinr   for. 

Write   for  one   to-day. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.,  59  St.   Peter  Street,  Montreal.  Can. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co.,   Limited,  Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Limited,   London,  Eng. 


British    America   Assurance   Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 

Aneti  Over  $3,500,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  AalomobiU  and  Hail  Inturanc* 
HEAD  OFFICES 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TCLEPHONE  PEN 


To  be   had   of   leading 
Stationers   in  Canada. 


Vexed  Problems 

of  Exchange 

A    iSiiaple    IJincussion   of  the  Con- 
dition That  Has  Produced  Our 
Present  Exchange  Situation 

TN  a  recent  issue  of  Land  and  Water, 
■*■  Hilaire  Belloc,  the  well-known  English 
Parliamentarian,  deals  in  a  simple  and 
comprehensive  manner  with  the  vexe(i 
problem  of  Exchange.  To  the  many  who 
have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
technicalities  that  have  beclouded  the 
subject  the  discussion  will  be  of  interest: 

The  matter  is  simple  enough.  The 
currency  has  been  inflated,  that  is,  debased, 
in  various  degrees  throughout  belligerent 
countries;  that  is  the  first  source  of  the 
trouble.  The  second  is  the  exhaustion  and 
destruction  of  wealth. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war  some 
regions  cannot  get  what  is  necessary  for 
their  lives  and  production,  except  on  credit. 
These  two  factors  make  up  the  whole 
afTair. 

The  inflation  of  the  currency  can  be 
discounted  by  the  simplest  process  of 
arithmetic. 

If  A  is  using  gold  as  his  medium  of 
exchange,  and  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  are  using 
paper,  then  part  of  the  difference  of  ex- 
change between  them  will  be  made  up  of 
the  value  of  the  paper. 

For  instance.  You  bring  a  quarter  of 
wheat  to  A  and  he  gives  you  an  ounce  of 
gold,  which  is  its  exchange  value  in  gold 
on  the  world  market.  But  if  you  bring  it 
to  B,  or  C,  or  D,  and  he  gives  you  not  an 
ounce  of  gold  but  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
is  printed  "This  is  an  ounce  of  gold," 
that  is  another  thing  from  giving  you  an 
ounce  of  gold.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of 
the  countries  using  paper  the  law  in 
theory  allows  you  to  redeem  the  paper 
with  gold,  and  the  words  printed  on  the 
paper  are  not  "This  is  an  ounce  of  gold," 
but  "Take  this  to  the  National  Bank  and 
you   will   be   given   an    ounce   of   gold." 

But  that  guarantee  (where  it  exists)  is 
humbug.  The  whole  basis  of  the  paper 
currency  is  that  people  use  it  as  though  it 
were  pieces  of  gold,  and  hardly  ever  get  it 
exchanged,  and  if  they  get  it  exchanged 
very  unpleasant  things  are  likely  to  hap- 
pen. Nor  is  the  point  worth  dwelling 
upon,  because  even  its  theoretical  existence 
is  confined  to  quite  a  small  part  of  the 
area  in  question,  and,  practically,  it  does' 
not  exist  at  all. 

B,  C,  D,  and  E,  then,  when  you  go  with  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  offer  you,  not  an  ounce 
of  gold,  but  a  piece  of  paper. 

And  this  is  the  first  great  cause  of 
disturbance  in  the  exchanges.  If  B's 
money  is  worth  in  gold  three-quarters 
of  its  face  value,  and  C's  money  is  worth 
in  gold  one-half  its  face  value,  then  the 
exchange  of  C's  currency  against  B's 
currency  will  be  33  per  cent,  below  par, 
for  C's  currency  will  stand  to  B's  currency 

at  75  to  50. 

• 

Call  B  England  and  C  FYance  and  it 
will  mean  that  whereas  par  exchange  was 
25  francs  for  a  sovereign,  the  abnormal 
exchange  due  to  inflation  of  currency  is 
37}i  francs  for  a  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  there  is  A  using  the  healthy 
old-fashioned  currency  honestly  based  on 
gold,  and  while  B  had  a  favorable  ex- 
change as  against  C,  he  has  an  unfavorable 
exchange  as  against  A.  Call  A  the  United 
States,  B  England,  and  C  France,  and 
suppose  B's  promise  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
to  be  worth  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  and 
C's  only  half  an  ounce,  then  the  dollar, 
of  which  say  five  used  to  go  to  the  sovereign 
in  England,  and  which  would  buy  say 
5  francs  in  France  (as  a  fact  it  was  worth 
rather  more),  will  apparently  have  changed 
in  value.  You  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
sovereign,  or  rather  the  bit  of  paper  calling 
itself  a  sovereign,  for  three  dollars  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  a  five  franc  piece,  or  rather 
the  bit  of  paper  calling  itself  a  five-franc 
piece,  for  fifty  cents. 

And  that  is  the  first  limb  of  what  is 
called  rather  pompously  the  problem  of 
the  exchanges. 

Of  course  there  are  any  number  of  other 
contributory  causes  and  modifying  cir- 
cumstances and  detail.  But  the  main 
lines  are  what  we  have  just  seen. 
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THE   PARTS   MEN    PLAY 


CHAPTER  I 

Lady  Durwent  Decides  to 
Give  a  Dinner 

HIS  Majesty's  postmen 
were  delivering  mail. 
Through  the  gray 
grime  of  a  November  morn- 
ing that  left  a  taste  of  rust  in 
the  throat,  the  carriers  of  let- 
ters were  bearing  their  cargo 
to  all  the  corners  of  that  world 
which  is  called  London. 

There  were  letters  from 
hospitals  asking  for  funds; 
there  were  appeals  from  sick 
people  seeking  admission  to 
hospital.  There  were  long, 
legal  letters  and  little,  scent- 
ed letters  lying  wonderingly 
toge  her  in  the  postman's 
bag.  There  were  notes  from 
tailors  to  gentlemen  begging 
to  remind  them;  and  there 
were  answers  from  gentlemen 
to  their  tailors,  in  envelopes 
bearing  the  crests  of  Pall 
Mall  Clubs,  hinting  of  tem- 
porary embarrassment,  but 
mentioning  certain  prospects 
that  would  shortly  enable 

them  to 

Fat,  bulging  envelopes,  re- 
turning manuscripts  with 
editor's  regrets,  were  on  their 
way  to  poor  devils  of  scrib- 
blers living  in  the  altitude  of  un- 
recognized genius  and  a  garret. 
There    were    cringing,    fawning 
epistles,  written  with  a  smirk  and 
sealed  with  a  scowl;  some  there 
were,  couched  in  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  that  cut  like  a  knife. 

But,  as  unconcerned  as  tramps 
plying  contraband  between  South 
America  and  Mexico,  His  Ma- 
jesty's postmen  were  delivering 
His  Majesty's  mail,  with  never  a 
thought  of  the  play  of  human  emo- 
tions lying  behind  the  sealed  Ups 
of  an  envelope.  If  His  Majesty's 
subjects  insisted  upon  writing  to 
one  another  it  was  obvious  that 
their  letters,  in  some  mysterious 
way  become  the  property  of  His 
Majesty,  had  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  it  happened,  on  a  certain 
November  morning  in  the  year 
1913,  that  six  dinner  invitations,  enclosed  in 
email,  square  envelopes  with  a  noble  crest  on 
the  back,  and  large,  unwieldy  writing  on  the 
front,  were  being  carried  through  His  Majesty's 
fog  to  six  addresses  in  the  West  End  of  London. 
Lady  Durwent  had  decided  to  give  a  dinner. 
An   ordinary   hostess   merely   writes   a   carelessly 
formal  note  stating  that  she  hopes  the  recipient  will  be 
able  to  dine  with  her  on  a  certain  evening.     The  form 
of  her  invitations  varies  as  little  as  the  conversation  at 
her  table.     But  Lady  Durwent  was  unusual.     For 
years  she  had  endeavored  to  impress  the  fact  on  Lon- 
don, and  by  careful  attention  to  detail  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  that  reputation.     She  was  that  rara 
avis  among  the  women  of  to-day — the  hostess  who 
knows  her  guests.    She  never  asked  anyone  to  dine 
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at  her  house  without  some 
definite  purpose  in  mind — 
and,  for  that  matter,  her 
guests  never  dined  with  her 
except  on  the  same  terms. 

Therefore  it  came  about 
that  Lady  Durwent's  dinners 
were  among  the  pleasantest 


Lord  Durwent  glanced  for  eoortc*  >t  ■!>  uiccstor. 


things  in  town,  and,  true  to  her  character  of  the  unusual, 
she  always  worded  her  invitations  with  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion dictated  by  the  exact  motive  that  prompted  the 
sending. 

HSTACKTON  DUNCKLEY  looked  up  from  his  pil- 
•  low  as  the  manservant  who  valeted  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Jermyn  Street  Chambers  drew  aside  a  gray  curtain 
and  displayed  the  gray  blanket  of  the  at- 
mosphere outside. 

"Good-morning,  Watson,"  said  Mr. 
Duhckley  in  a  voice  which  gave  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  smoked  too  many 
cigars  the  previous  evening,  an  impres- 
sion considerably  strengthened  by  the 
bilious  appearance  of  his  face. 

"Good-morning,  sir.     Will  you  have 
the  Timss  or  the  Morning  Post"!    And 
here's  a  letter  for  you,  sir." 

The  recumbent  gentleman 
took  the  letter  and  waved  it 
philosophically  at  the  valet. 
"Leave  me  to  my  thoughts," 
he  said  thickly,  but  with  con- 
siderable dignity.  "I  am  not 
interested  in  the  squeaky  jar- 
ring of  the  world  revolving 
on  its  rusty  axis." 

Being  an  author,  he  almost 
invariably  tried  out  his  com- 
mand of  language  in  the 
morning,  as  a  tenor  essays 
two  or  three  notes  on  rising, 
to  make  sure  that  his  voice 
has  not  left  him  during  his 
slumber. 

Mr.  Watson  bowed  and 
withdrew.  H.  Stackton 
Dunckley  lit  a  cigarette,  open- 
ed the  letter,  and  read  it. 

"8  Chelmsford  Gardens. 
"My  Dear  Stacky, — Next 
Friday  I  am  giving  a  little 
dinner-party — just  a  few  un- 
usual people — to  meet  an 
American  author  who  has  re- 
cently come  to  England.  Do 
come;  but,  you  brilliant  man, 
don't  be  too  caustic,  will 
you? 

"Isn't  it  dreadful  the  way 

gossip  is  connecting  our 

names?      Supposing   Lord   Durwent 

should  hear  about  it!— Until  Friday, 

"SYBIL  DURWENT. 

"P.S. — How  is  the  play  coming  on? 
Dinner  will  be  at  8.30." 

H.  Stackton  Dunckley  put  the  letter  down  and  sighed. 
He  was  an  author  who  had  been  writing  other  men's  ideas 
all  his  life,  but  without  sufficient  distinction  to  achieve 
either  a  success  or  a  failure.  He  had  gained  some  notoriety 
by  his  wife  suing  him  for  divorce,  but  when  the  court 
granted  her  separation  on  the  ground  of  desertion  it 
cleared  him  of  the  charge  of  infidelity — and  of  the  chance  of 
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advertisement  at  the  same  moment.  Later,  by  being  a 
constant  attendant  on  Lady  Durwent,  he  almost  succeeded 
in  creating  a  scandal,  but,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
them  both,  London  flatly  refused  to  believe  anything  wrong. 
For  one  thing,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  commoner — and 
the  morality  of  the  middle  classes  is  a  conviction  solidly 
rooted  in  English  society.  And  then  there  were  his 
writings.  How  could  one  doubt  the  character  of  a  man  so 
dull? 

Undiscouraged,  they  still  maintained  their  perfectly 
innocent  friendship,  and,  like  kittens  playing  with  a  spool, 
invested  it  with  all  the  appearances  of  an  intrigue. 

Dismissing  his  depressing  thoughts,  H.  Stackton  Dunck- 
ley  noticed  that  his  cigarette  was  out,  and  closing  his  eyes, 
fell  asleep  once  more. 

\/f ADAME  CARLOTTI,  clothed  in  a  kimono  of  em- 
^^^  phatic  shade,  sat  by  the  fire  in  her  rooms  in  Knights- 
bridge  and  read  her  mail  while  sipping  coffep  She  was  the 
wife  of  an  Italian  diplomat,  a  sort  of  wandering  pleni- 
potentiary who  did  business  in  every  part  of  the  world  but 
X/ondon,  and  with  every  Government  but  that  of  Britain. 
It  was  the  signora's  somewhat  incomprehensible  complaint 
that  her  husband's  duties  forced  her  to  live  in  that  fog- 
bound metropolis,  and  having  thus  achieved  the  pedestal 
of  a  martyr,  she  poured  abuse  on  everything  English  from 
■climate  to  customs.  Possessed  of  a  certain  social  dexterity 
and  the  ability  to  make  the  most  ordinary  conversation 
seem  to  concern  a  forbidden  topic,  Madame  Carlotti  was 
in  great  demand  as  a  guest,  and  abused  more  English 
habits  and  attended  more  dinner-parties  than  any  other 
■woman  in  London. 

From  beneath  seven  tradesmen's  letters  she  extracted 
one  from  Lady  Durwent. 

"8  Chelmsford  Gardens. 

"Dearest  Lucia, — I  am  counting  on  you  for  next  Fri- 
day. A  young  American  author  studying  England — I 
suppose  like  that  Count  Something-or-other  in  Pickwick 
Papers— is  coming  to  dinner.  I  understand  he  drinks 
very  little,  so  I  am  relying  on  you  to  thaw  him. 

"Stackton  Dunckley  insists  upon  coming,  though  I 
lell  him  that  it  is  dangerous;  and  of  course  people  are 
saying  dreadful  things,  I  know.  He  is  so  persistent. 
There  will  be  just  half-a-dozen  unusual  people  there,  my 
•dear,  so  don't  fail  me.  Dinner  will  be  at  8  30.— So 
sincerely, 

"SYBIL  DURWENT. 

"P-S. — Don't  you  think  you  could  make  Stackton  in- 
terested in  you?    Your  husband  is  away  so  much." 

Madame  Carlotti  smiled  with  her  teeth  and  drank  some 
very  strong  coffee. 

"It  ees  deefHcult,"  she  said,  with  that  seductive  forma- 
tion of  the  lips  used  by  her  countrywomen  when  speaking 
English,  "for  a  magnet  to  attract  putty.  Still— there  is 
the  American.    At  least  I  shall  not  be  altogether  bored." 

'T^HA'T  noon  in  a  restaurant  of  Chelsea,  the  district  of 
-■■  Pensioners  and  Bohemians,  two  young  gentlemen,  con- 
siderably in  need  of  renovation  by  both  tailor  and  barber, 
met  at  a  table  and  nodded 
gloomily.  One  was  Johnston 
Smyth,  an  artist,  who,  find- 
ing himself  possessed  neither 
of  a  technique  nor  of  the  in- 
dustry to  acquire 
one,  had  evolved 
■a.  super-futurist 
style  that  had 
made  him  famous 
in  a  night.  He 
was  spoken  of  as 
^'a  new  force";  it 
was  prophesied 
that  English  Art 
would  date  from 
him.  Unfortun- 
ately his  friends 
neglected  to  buy 
his  paintings, 
and  as  his  art  was 
a  vivid  one,  con- 
sisting of  vast 
quantities  of  color 
,  splashed  indis- 
criminately on 
the  canvas,  it 
took  more  than 
his  available 
funds  to  pur- 
chase the  acces- 
sories of  his  calling, 
■was  tall,  with  expressive 
arms  that  were  too  long  for 
his  sleeves,  and  a  nose  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  field-mar- 
shal. 

The  other  was  Norton  Pyford,  the 
modernist  composer,  who  had  developed 
the  study  of  discord  to  such  a  point  that 


his  very  features  seemed  to  lack  proportion,  and  when  he 
smiled  his  face  presented  a  lop-sided  appearance.  He 
had  given  a  recital  which  set  everyone  who  is  anyone  in 
London  talking.  There  was  but  one  drawback — they 
talked  so  much  that  he  could  persuade  no  one  to  listen,  and 
he  carried  his  discords  about  with  him,  like  a  bad  half- 
crown,  unable  to  rid  himself  of  them.  He  was  short, 
with  a  retreating  forehead  and  an  overhanging  wealth  of 
black,  thread-like  hair,  gamely  covering  the  retreat  as  best 
it  could. 

"Hello,  Smyth,"  drawled  the  composer,  who  affected  a 
manner  of  speech  usually  confined  to  footmen  of  the  best 
families,  "Hah  d'  do?" 

'Topping,  Pyford.     How's  things?" 

"Rotten." 

"Same  here." 

"I  say,  you  couldn't — " 

"Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you." 

The  composer  sighed;  the  artist  echoed  the  sigh. 

"Have  you  seen  Shaw's  show?" 

"Awful,  isn't  it?" 

"Putrid  —but  the  English  don't — " 

"Ah!     What  a  race!" 

"Just  so.  I  say,  are  you  going  to  Lady  Durwent's  on 
Friday?" 

"Yes,  rather."    ■ 

"Look  here,  old  fellow — don't  dress,  eh?" 

"Right.    Let's  be  natural,  what?    Just  Bohemians." 

"The  very  thing.  By  the  by,  you  don't  know  a  laundry 
that  gives — " 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"Well,  so  long." 

"Good-bye." 

"See  you  Friday." 

"Right." 

MRS.  LE  ROY  JENNINGS  looked  up  from  her 
task  of  drafting  the  new  resolution  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  League  of  Equal  Sex  Rights  and  Com- 
plete Emancipation  for  Women,  as  a  diminutive,  half- 
starved  servant  brought  in  a  letter  On  a  tray. 

Mrs.  Jennings  took  the  missive,  and  frowning  threaten- 
ingly at  the  girl,  who  withdrew  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
servants'  quarter,  opened  it  by  slitting  its  throat  with  a 
terrific  paper-knife. 

"8  Chelmsford  Gardens. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Jennings, — An  American  author 
is  coming  to  dinner  next  Friday.  There  will  just  be  a  few 
unusual  people,  and  I  have  asked  them  for  8.30.  I  want 
him  to  meet  one  of  England's  intellectual  women,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  your  ideas  on  the  New 
Home. 

"My  daughter  joins  with  me  in  wishing  you  every  suc- 
cess.— Until  Friday,  dear, 

"SYBIL  DURWENT." 

Mrs.  Jennings,  who  had  made  a  complete  failure  of  her 
own  home,  and  consequently  felt  qualified  to  interfere 
with  all  others,  scribbled  a  hasty  note  of  acceptance  in  a 


f^S'^- 


Madame   Carlotti   smiled.       "It 

ees   deeficult  for   a  magnet   (o 

attract  pstty," 


handwriting  so  forceful  that  on  some  words  the  pen  slid 
oflF  the  paper  completely. 

Then,  with  a  look  of  profundity,  she  resumed  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

A  ND  so,  by  the  medium  of  His  Majesty's  mail,  a  little 
■^^  group  of  actors  were  warned  for  a  performance  at  Lady 
Durwent's  home.  No.  8  Chelmsford  Gardens. 

Through  the  November  fog  the  endless  traffic  of  the 
streets  was  cautiously  feeling  its  way  along  the  diverging 
channels  of  the  Metropolis — a  snorting,  sliding,  impatient 
fleet  of  vehicles  perpetually  on  their  way  yet  never  seeming 
to  get  there.  Taxicabs  hugged  the  pavements,  trying  to 
penetrate  the  gloom  with  their  meagre  lights;  omnibuses 
fretted  and  bullied  their  way,  avoiding  collision  by  inches, 
but  struggling  on  and  on  as  though  their  very  existence 
depended  on  their  reaching  some  place  immediately  or 
being  interned  for  failure.  Hansom  cabs,  with  ancient, 
glistening  horses  driven  by  ancient,  glistening  cabbies, 
felt  for  elbow-space  in  the  throng  of  motor  vehicles.  .  .  . 
And  on  all  sides  the  badinage  of  the  streets,  the  eternal 
wordy  conflict  of  London's  mariners  of  traffic,  rose  in 
cheerful,  insulting  abundance. ' 

On  the  pavements  pedestrians  jostled  each  other — men 
with  hands  in  their  pockets  and  arms  tight  to  their  sides, 
women  with  piqued  noses  and  hurrying  steps — while 
sulky  lamps  offered  half-hearted  resistance  to  the  conquer- 
ing fog  that  settled  over  palaces,  parks,  and  motley  streets 
until  it  hugged  the  very  Thames  itself  in  unholy  glee. 

And  through  the  impenetrable  mist  of  circumstance, 
the  millions  of  souls  that  make  up  the  great  city  pursued 
their  millions  of  destinies,  undeterred  by  biting  cold  and 
grisly  fog.  For  it  was  a  day  in  the  life  of  England's 
Capital,  and  every  day  there  is  a  great,  human  drama  that 
must  be  played;  a  drama  mingling  tragedy  and  humor  with 
no  regard  to  values  or  proportion;  a  drama  that  does  not 
end  with  death,  but  renews  its  plot  with  the  breaking  of 
every  dawn;  a  drama  knowing  neither  intermezzo  nor 
respite;  and  the  name  of  it  is — London. 

CHAPTER  II 
Concerning  Lady  Durwent's  Family 

LADY  DURWENT  was  rather  a  large  woman,  of 
middle  age,  with  a  high  forehead  unruffled  by  thought, 
and  a  clear  skin  unmarred  by  wrinkles.  She  had  a  cheer- 
fulness that  obtruded  itself,  like  a  creditor,  at  unpropitious 
moments;  and  her  voice,  though  not  displeasing,  gave  the 
impression  that  it  might  become  volcanic  at  any  moment. 
She  also  possessed  a  considerable  theatrical  instinct,  with 
.  which  she  would  frequently  manoeuvre  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  to  find,  as  often  as  not,  that  she  had  neglected  the 
trifling  matter  of  learning  any  lines. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  ironmonger  in  the  north  of 
England,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  last  and  most 
famous  of  a  long  line  of  smugglers.  It  was  perhaps  the 
inherited  love  of  adventure  that  prompted  the  ironmonger, 
against  his  wife's  violent  protest,  to  invest  the  savings  of  a 
life-time  in  an  obscure  Canadian  silver-mine.  To  the 
surprise  of  everyone  (including  its  promoters),  the  mine 
produced  high-grade  ore  in  such  abundance  that  he  be- 
came a  man  of  means.  Thereupon,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife,  they  moved  from  their  little  town  into  the  City 
of  York,  where  he  purchased  a  large,  stuffily  furnished 
house,  sat  on  Boards,  became  a  councillor,  wore  evening 
dress  for  dinner,  and  died  a  death  of  absolute  respectability. 
Before  the  final  event  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  only  child  Sybil  married  to  Arthur,  Lord  Durwent. 
(The  evening  clothes  for  dinner  were  a  direct 
■  result.)  Lord  Durwent  was  a  well-behaved 
young  man  of  unimpeachable  character  and 
family,  and  he  was  sincerely  attracted^by  the 
agreeable  expanse  of  lively  femininity  found 
in  the  fair  Sybil.  After  a  wedding 
that  left  her  mother  a  triumphant 
wreck  and  materially  hastened 
her  father's  demise,  she  was  duly 
installed  as  the 
mistressof  "Rose- 
lawn,"  the  Dur- 
went family  seat, 
and  its  triljutary 
farms.  The  ten- 
ants gave  her  an 
address  of  wel- 
come; her  hus- 
band's mother 
gracefully  re- 
tired to  a  villa  in 
Sussex:  the  rector 
called  and  ex- 
pressed gratifi- 
cation ;thecounty 
families  left  their 
cards  and  inquir- 
ed  after  her 
father,  the  iron- 
monger. 

Unfortunately 
the  new  Lady 
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Durwent  had  the  temperament 
neither  of  a  poet  nor  of  wo- 
man of  the  aristocracy.  She 
failed  to  hear  the  tongues  in 
trees,  and  her  dramatic  sense 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  little 
stage  of  curtseying  tenantry  and 
of  gentlefolk  who  abhorred  the 
very  thought  of  anything  the- 
atrical in  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  hus- 
band was  a  man  who  was  un- 
happy except  on  his  estate.  He 
thought  along  orthodox  lines, 
and  read  with  caution.  He 
loved  his  lawns,  his  gardens,  his 
horses,  and  his  habits.  He  was 
a  pillar  of  the  church,  and  al- 
ways read  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  curate's  desk  on 
Sunday  mornings.  His  wife  he 
treated  with  simple  courtesy  as 
the  woman  who  would  give  him 
an  heir.  If  his  mind  had  been  a 
little  more  sensitive  Lord  Dur- 
went would  have  realized  that 
he  was  asking  a  hurricane  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  task  of  a 
zephyr. 

They  had  a  son. 
The  tenants  presented  him 
with  a  silver  bowl;  Lord  Dur- 
went presented  them  with  a 
garden  fete;  and  the  parents 
presented  the  boy  with  the  name 
of  Malcolm. 

Two  years  later  there  came  a 
daughter. 

The  tenants  gave  her  a  silver 
jlate;  Lord  Durwent  gave  them 
agarden  fete;  and  heandhis  wife 
»ave  the  girl  the  name  of  Elise. 
Three  years  later  a  second  son 
appeared. 

There  was  a  presentation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  garden  fete  and  a 
christening.  The  name  was 
Richard. 

In  course  of  time  the  elder 
son  grew  to  that  mental  stature 
when  the  English  parent  feels 
the  time  is  ripe  to  send  him  away 
to  school.  The  ironmonger's 
daughter  had  the  idea  that  Mal- 
colm, being  her  son,  was  hers  to 
mould. 

"My  dear,"  said  Lord  Dur- 
went, exerting  his  authority  al- 
most for  the  first  time,  "the 
boy  is  eight  years  of  age,  and  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  preparing 
him  for  Eton  and  inculcating 
into  him  those  qualities  which 
mark  an  English  gentleman." 

"But,"  cried  his  wife  with 
theatrical  unrestraint,  "isn't  he 
a  gentleman  anyway?  Why 
send  him  to  Eton?  Why  not 
wait  until  you  see  what  he  wants 
to  be  in  the  world?" 

Lord  Durwent's  face  bore  a  

look  of  unperturbed  calm. 

"When  he  is  old  enough,  he 

must  go  to  Eton,  my  dear,  and 

acquire  the  qualities  which  willjenable  him  to  take  over 

'Roselawn'  at  my  death—" 

At  this  point  Lady  Durwent  interrupted  him  with  a 
tirade  which,  in  common  with  a  good  many  domestic  un- 
pleasantries,  was  born  of  much  that  was  irrelevant,  spring- 
ing from  sources  not  readily  apparent.  She  abused  the 
public  school  system  of  England  and  sneered  at  the  county 
families  which  blessed  the  neighborhood  with  their  pres- 
ence. She  reviled  Lord  Durwent's  habits  principally 
because  they  were  habits,  and  thought  it  was  high  time 
some  Durwent  grew  up  who  wasn't  just  a  "sticky,  stuffy, 
starched,  and  bored  porpoise— yes,  PORPOISE !"  (Shak- 
ing her  head  as  if  to  establish  the  metaphor  against  the 
whole  of  the  English  aristocracy).  In  short,  it  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Ironmonger  castigating  the  Peerage,  and  at  its 
conclusion,  Lady  Durwent  felt  much  abused,  and  quite 
pleased  with  her  own  rhetoric. 

Lord  Durwent  glanced  for  courage  at  an  ancestor  who 
looked  magnificently  down  at  him  over  a  ruffle.  He  ad- 
justed his  own  cravat  and  spoke  in  nicely  modulated 
accents:  "Sybil,  nothing  can  change  me  on  this  point. 
The  making  of  an  English  gentleman  cannot  be  left  to 
chance.  In  spite  of  what  you  say,  it  is  my  intention  to 
keep  to  the  tradition  of  the  Durwents,  and  that  Ls  that  the 
occupant  of  'Roselawn' — " 

"What?     Am  I  not  his  mother?"  cried  the  good  woman, 


"Lady  Durwent."  he  exclaimed,  "don't  tell  me  I'm  latel" 

her  hysteria  having  much  the  same  effect  on  Lord  Dur- 
went's smoothly  developing  monologue  as  a  heavy  pail 
dropped  by  a  stage-hand  during  Hamlet's  soliloquy. 

"Sybil,"  said  Lord  Durwent  sternly,  "it  was  arranged  at 
Malcolm's  birth  that  he  should  go  to  Eton.  I  shall  take 
him  next  Tuesday  to  a  preparatory  school,  and  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  further." 

When  he  returned  for  the  holidays  a  few  months 
later,  he  was  an  excellent  example  of  that  precocity, 
the  English  schoolboy,  who  cloaks  a  juvenile  mind  with  the 
pose  of  sophistication  and  by  twelve  years  of  age  achieves 
a  code  of  thought  and  conduct  that  usually  lasts  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  vain  the  mother  strove  for  her  place 
in  the  sun;  the  rule  of  the  masculine  at  "Roselawn"  be- 
came adamant. 

Life  in  the  Durwent  menage  developed  into  a  thing  of 
laws  and  customs  dictated  by  the  youthful  despot,  aided 
and  abetted  by  his  father.  The  sacred  rites  of  "what 
isn't  done"  were  established,  and  the  mother  gradually 
found  herself  in  the  position  of  an  outsider — a  privileged 
outsider,  it  is  true,  yet  little  more  than  the  breeder  of  a 
thoroughbred,  admitted  to  the  paddock  to  watch  his  horse 
run  by  its  new  owner. 

She  vented  her  feelings  in  two  or  three  tearful  scenes, 
but  she  felt  that  they  lacked  spontaneity  and  didn't 
really  put  her  heart  into  them. 
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■p^URING  these  struggles  for 
■•-^  her  place  in  a  Society  that 
was  probably  more  completely 
masculine  in  domination  than 
any  in  the  world  (with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  that  of  the 
Turk),  Lady  Durwent  was  only 
dimly  aware  that  her  daughter 
was  developing  a  personality 
which  presented  a  much  greater 
problem  than  that  of  the  easily- 
grooved  Malcolm. 

The  girl's  hair  was  like  burn- 
ished copper,  and  her  cheeks 
were  lit  by  two  bits  of  scarlet 
that  could  be  seen  at  a  distance 
before  her  features  were  dis- 
cernible. Her  eyes  were  of  a 
gray-blue  that  changed  in  shade 
with  her  sadftly  varying  moods. 
Her  lower  lip  was  full  and  red, 
the  upper  one  firm  and  re- 
pressed with  the  dull  crimson 
of  a  fading  rose-petal.  Her 
shapely  arms  and  legs  were- 
restless,  seemingly  impatient  to 
break  into  some  quickly  mov- 
ing dance.  She  was  extraor- 
dinarily alive.  Vitality  flashed 
from  her  with  every  gesture, 
and  her  mind,  a  thing  of  caprice- 
and  whim,  knew  no  boundaries 
but  those  of  imagination  itself. 
Puzzled  and  entirely  unable 
to  understand  anything  so  in- 
stinctive, Lady  Durwent  en- 
gaged a  governess  who[was  per- 
sonally recommended  by  Lady 
Chisworth,  whose  friend  the 
Countess  of  Oxeter  had  told  her 
that  the  three  daughters  of  the 
Duchess  of  Dulworth  had  all 
been  entrusted  to  her  care. 

In  spite  of  this  almost  unex- 
ampled set  of  references,  the 
governess  was  completely  un- 
able to  cope  with  Elise^,  Dur- 
went. She  taught  her  (among 
other  things)  decorum  and 
French.  Her  pupil  was  openly 
irreverent  about  the  first;  and 
when  the  governess,  after  the 
time-honored  method,  produced 
an  endless  vista  of  exceptions 
to  the  rule  in  French  grammar, 
the  girl  balked.  She  was  willing 
to  compromise  on  Avoir,  but 
mutinied  outright  at  the  rami- 
fications of  Etre. 

Seeing  that   the  child   was 
making  poor  progress,  and  as 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
dismiss  a  governess  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  tlie  three 
daughters  of  the  Duchess  of 
Dulworth,  Lady  Durwent  sent 
for  reinforcement  in  the  person 
of  the  organist  of  their  church, 
and  bade  him  teach  Elise  the 
art  of  the  piano.  With  the  dull 
lack  of  vision  belonging  to  men 
of  his  type,  he  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  spirit  of  music  lying  in 
her  breast,  merely  waiting  the 
call  to  spring  into  life.    He  knew  that  lier  home  was  one 
where  music  was  unheard    and  his  method  of  unfolding 
to  the  girl  the  most;  spiritual  and  fundamental  of  all  the 
arts  was  to  give  her  SCALES.    He  was  a  kindly,  well- 
intentioned  fellow,  and    would  not  willingly  have  hurt  a 
sparrow;  but  he  took  a  nature  doomed  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
self-expression,   and  succeeded  in  welling  up  the  great 
river  of  music  which  might  have  given  her  what  she  lacked. 
He   hid    the   edifice_and    offered    her   scaffolding— then 
wondered. 

JpLISE  was  consistent  in  few  things,  but  her  love  for 
•'--'  Richard,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  of  a  depth 
and  a  mature  tenderness  that  never  varied.  Doomed  to 
an^insufficient  will-power  and  an  ea.sy,  plastic  nature  that 
lent  itself  readily  to  the  abbreviation  "Dick,"  he  quickly 
succumbed  to  his  fiery-tinted  sister  and  became  a^willing 
dupe  in  all  her  escapades. 

At  her  order  he  turned  the  hose  on  the  head-gardener; 
when  told  to  put  mucilage  on  the  rector's  chair  at  dinner, 
he  merely  a.sked  for  the  pot.  On  six  different  occasions 
she  offered  him  soap,  telling  him  it  was  toffy,  and  each 
time  he  bit  of  it  generously  and  without  suspicion.  Every- 
one else  in  the  house  represented  law  and  order  to  him — 
Elise  was  the  spirit  of  outlawry  and  he  her  slave.  She 
Continued  on  Page  57 


Eight  Months  Adrift  in  the  Arctic 

The  Complete  Story  of  Some  Remarkable  Discoveries 


Note — In  the  last  issue  appeared  the  first  instalment  of  Mr. 
Storkersen's  remarkable  narrative.  He  told  how,  on  the  in- 
structions of  his  chief,  Vihljalmur  Stefansson,  he  set  out  with 
his  party  icith  the  intention  of  drifting  on  the  ice 
fur  the  better  part  of  a  year.  In  the  accompanying 
article  he  tells  how  they  lived  during  the  eight 
months  that  they  camped  on  a  huge  block  of  ice 
drifting  through  Arctic  seas  at  the  will  of  the  wind. 
Also,  he  tells  of  the  things  they  discovered,  most 
1-emarkable  among  which  being: — 

That  there  is  no  westerly  current  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Canada-as  has  been  generally  believed. 

That  Kcrnaii'.'t  Land  doci^  not  e.rist. 

IN  order  to  be  able  to  live  safely  and  comfortably  on  the 
ice  for  one  year  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance    for  us 
to  immediately  direct  all  our  energies  to  hunting  bear  and 
seal  so  as  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  procure  a  supply  of  meat  and 
fat  to  help  eke  out  the  limited  amount  of  food  brought  from 
shore.     Therefore,  the  day  after  the  departure  for  shore  of  the 
second  support  party, 
I  commenced  to  ex- 
plore the  surround- 
ing ice  for  game  and 
the  best  hunting 
places.  This  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that 
the  best  hunting 
grounds  lay  to  the 
east   on  the  great 
stretches  of  young  ice, 
the  old  lead  having 
frozen  over. 

So,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  April  16th,  I 
had  our  camp  and 
equipment    transfer- 
red  to  a  point  about 
three  miles  to  the 
east  of  our  camp,  cen- 
trally located  for  the 
young  ice  and  hunt- 
ing grounds.     In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same 
day  as  the  effect 
of  pressure,   a 
lead  opened  up 
which  gave  us 
our  first  chance 
to  hunt.     We 
took  advan- 
tage of  it  and, 
at  night,  we 
returned  to 
camp,   having 
killed  five  seals 
which  gave  us 
approximately 
450  pounds  of 
meat  and  fat, 
a  very  encour- 
agi  n  g    bag 
after  our  first 
day's  hunting 
and  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  our  stock  of  provisions. 

From  this  time  on,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  of  my  men  was  spent  in  hunting  to  ob- 
tain food  for  ourselves  and  our  dogs,  while  I, 
myself,  attended  to  the  scientific  part  of  the 
work,  which  consisted  in  keeping  a  diary  of 
everything  which  transpired  worthy  of  note, 
taking  astronomical  observations,  whenever 
conditions  were  favorable,  to  keep  track  of  our 
drift  and  to  be  able  to  place  our  soundings 
correctly  on  the  chart.  One  of  my  men, 
Martin  Kilian,  I  detailed  to  keep  a  meteoro- 
logical record,  which  was  strictly  and  con- 
tinually supervised  by  myself. 

After  our  first  day's  hunt  at  our  new  camp 
(which  we  did  not  have  occasion  to  leave  in 
the  months  that  we  spent  drifting)  hunting 
was  done  whenever  a  chance  offered  itself. 
Days  in  succession  the  ice  would  be  closed  up 
tight,  no  water  could  be  seen  anywhere  and 
on  these  days,  of  course,  no  hunting  could  be 
done.  But,  whenever  pressure  occurred, 
from  a  change  of  wind  or  other  causes,  leads 
would  open  here  and  there,  thus  giving  us 
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Map  showinr  the  coarse  of  their  drift  on  the  ice. 


M  r.  Storlcersen, 
who  commanded 
the    daring:    party. 


open  water  in  which  to  seal.  Our  stock  of  meat 
and  seal  fat  might,  at  times,  run  low.  Repeated- 
ly, in  fact,  we  were  down  to  our  last  meal.  But, 
always,  before  it  was  all  gone,  we  had  a  chance  to 
hunt  and  so  replenish  our  supply.  So  by  the 
middle  of  June  we  had  added  to  our  original  sup- 
ply of  provisions  (brought  from  shore),  42  seals 
and  4  polar  bears,  about  three  tons  of  meat.  This 
number  of  animals,  besides  giving  us  and  our  degs 
all  the  meat  we  needed  for  daily  use,  was  also 
ample  to  provide  us  with  a  sufficient  supply  to 
last  us  through  the  middle  of  the  summer  when 
no  hunting  could  be  done. 

When  the  Ice  Melts 

AFTER  the  weather  got  warm  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  the  snow  and  the  ice  com- 
menced to  melt,  the  fresh  water  ran  off  the  ice  and 
collected  in  a  layer  on  top  of  the  salt  sea  water  in 
the  open  leads. 

Seals  usually  lose  some  of  their  fat  during  the 
early  summer  and  so  barely  float  in  the  salt  water 
when  killed.    Therefore,  it  can  be  easily  under- 
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stood  that  a  seal,  which  barely  floats  in  salt  water,  will 
sink  like  a  stone  when  the  water  is  fresh.  This  was  what 
happened  to  us  on  the  ice.  The  layer  of  fresh  water  on 
top  of  the 'salt  was  so  deep  that,  with  our  equipment,  the 
animals  could  not  be  retrieved.  After  we  had  killed  a 
seal,  we  often  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  lying  in  our  boat 
above  it  and  watching  it  float  away  from  us  under  the  ice 
without  being  able  to  do  anything  to  prevent  it.  When  we 
commenced  our  drift,  we  had  only  1,000  rounds  of  amrnun- 
ition,  and  so  could  not  afford  to  waste  any  of  it. 

Hunting  seal  under  such  conditions  was  nothing  but  a 
waste  of  ammunition,  so  we  ceased  hunting  for  a  period  of 
two  months  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
August.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  salt  sea  and  the 
fresh  water  had  had  a  chance  to  be  mixed  by  the  winds 
and  when  young  ice  first  commenced  to  form,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  amount  of  fat  on  the  seals  had  in- 
creased appreciably  so  that  they  floated  with  ease  and  so 
could  be  retrieved.  Then  our  hunting  was  re-commenced 
and  from  the  latter  part  of  August  till  the  time  that  we 
started  on  our  return  to  shore,  we  procured  54  more  seals, 
giving  us  a  total  of  96  seals  and  6  polar  bears  secured  during 
the  eight  months  that  we  spent  on  the  sea  ice. 

Summer  Warmth  on  the  Ice 

BY  the  middle  of  April  the  sun  was  fairly 
high  in  the  heavens  and  on  calm  and  clear 
days  it  gave  enough  heat  to  melt  the  snow, 
'  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our  sleds  or  any- 
thing else  of  a  dark  shade.  Therefore,  the 
time  for  using  snow  houses  was  past  and  we 
had  to  start  to  use  our  tents.  Till  the  middle 
of  June  we  used  a  single  tent  surrounded  by  a 
snow  wall,  with  one  of  our  canvas  boat  covers 
as  a  roof,  thus  protecting  ourselves  from  the 
cold  nights  and  the  occasional  blizzards.  By 
the  middle  of  June  there  was  no  snow  to  use 
for  walls.  As  a  single  tent  was  not  enough 
to  keep  us  comfortable,  I  had  another  larger 
tent  made  of  one  of  our  extra  sled  covers  and 
set  up  with  the  smaller  tent  inside,  with  a 
space  of  about  10  inches  separating  the  two 
tents.  This  kind  of  camp  we  used  from  June 
till  the  time  we  started  for  shore  and  it  proved 
very  comfortable  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way. 
After  the  thaw  commenced  in  the   spring 
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the  snow  and  iee  was  naturally  al- 
ways wet,  so  we  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  our  bedding 
dry.  Mostly  all  our  clothing  and 
bedding  was  made  of  reindeer  skins 
and  so,  in  order  to  be  made  to  last 
and  to  be  comfortable,  they  had  to 
be  prot»-^id  from  getting  wet. 
These  uitions  I  had  anticipated 
and  had  provided  against  by  keep- 
ing two  more  sleds  than  I  needed  for 
travelling.  The  reason  was  that  all 
our  sleds  had  toboggan  bottoms  or 
platforms  between  the  runners  and 
underneath  the  benches,  to  make  it 
easy  to  slide  through  the  rough  ice 
and  to  prevent  the  benches  from  be- 
ing broken  by  hitting  against  the 
rouble  ice.  When  the  thawing  com- 
menced I  had  the  toboggan  bottoms 
removed  from  under  the  two  extra 
sleds  and  of  them  made  a 
platform.  This  was  placed  inside 
our  tent  and  served  as  a  bed 
on  which  the  five  of  us  could  sleep 
at  night  and  sit  around  on  in  the 
daytime  when  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.     To  this  platform 

more  than  anything  else  is  due  the  fact  that  we  spent  the 
summer  on  the  ice  in  comfort.  Without  it,  our  clothing, 
and  particularly  our  bedding,  would  have  been  wet  in  a 
very  short  time  and  so  would  have  rotted,  leaving  us  with- 
out anything  to  sleep  in.  Such  an  eventuality  would  have 
compelled  us  to  return  shoreward  sooner  than  we  did. 

How  We  Cooked  our  Food 

TN  our  equipment  was  included  the  usual  appliances  for 
*•  cooking  our  food,  approved  by  modern  explorers,  the 
efficient  primus  stoves  in  which  kerosene  or  distillate  are 
burned  in  vaporized  form  Of  the  'alter  named  oil  we  had, 
at  the  commencement  of  our  drift,  about  18  gallons.  This, 
if  used  sparingly,  would  probably  havp'  lasted  us  three 
months  or  more.  But  this  kind  of  fuel  was  better  suited 
for  use  when  travelling  than  anything  which  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  country.  I,  therefore,  early  stopped  the 
use  of  the  distillate  for  fuel  and,  instead,  burned  the  fat  of 
seals  and  bears,  when  cooking  our  food  At  first  our 
cooking  was  done  with  the  ordinary  Eskimo  lamps  and 
wicks,  but  later,  when  the  weather  got  warmer,  so  that  we 
did  not  need  the  heat  in  our  tent,  the  lamps  were  aban- 
doned and  our  cooking  was  done  on  the  outside.  A  fire- 
place was  made  out  of  a  five-gallon  kerosene  can,  placing 
two  small  iron  bars  on  top  of  it  on  which  the  pots 
rested.  It  made  a  very  efficient  and  quick 
method  of  preparing  a  meal. 

Our  Floating  Home 

'TPHE  ice  floe  at  the  Northern  edge  of  which  our 
•*■  camp  was  situated,  and  on  which  we  drifted 
through  the  summer  of  1918  from  the  8th  of 
April  to  the  9th  of  October,  can  best  be  described 
as  a  large  island  of  ice  about  seven  miles  wide  and 
and  at  least  15  miles  long.  This  latter  estimate 
is  less  than  the  real  length  of  the  floe,  but  I  say  15 
miles,  because  I  only  explored  15  miles  of  it.  It 
may  have  been  30  miles  long,  for  all  I  know.  In 
relation  to  the  smaller  surrounding  floes,  it  acted 
exactly  as  land  does.  The  smaller  floes  would 
be  more  affected  by  the  winds  and  would  drift 
faster  back  and  forth,  depending  on  the  direction 
of  the  winds.  This  fact  was  of  great  advantage 
to  us  in  that  with  West  wind  we  would  have  open 
water  to  the  East.  The  smaller  floes  would  drift 
away  from  the  point  at  which  we  had  our  camp. 
With  East  wind  the  small  ice  on  the  West  side 
would  drift  to  the  West,  so  we  had  open  water  in 
which  to  hunt  seals,  nearly  always. 

Standing  on  an  elevation  close  by  our  camp  the 
panorama  presenting  itself  impressed  me  exactly 
as  that  of  a  certain  kind  of  land.  The  color,  of 
course,  was  the  bluish  white  color  of  ice,  but  the 
contour  of  the  hills,  the  ridges  and  the  levels  in  be- 
tween and  in  which  numeroas  small  lakes  and 
ponds  were  visible,  was  exactly  like  certain 
stretches  of  land  I  have  seen  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
The  similarity  of  the  old  ice  floes  to  land  is,  of 
course,  well  known. 

The  thickness  of  the  ice  at  our  camp,  judging 
by  the  amount  of  ice  visible  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  I  should  say  would  be  about  50  or  60  feet. 
This  extraordinary  thickness  was  just  local  and  the  average 
thickness  of  the  whole  floe  naturally  would  be  much  less, 
probably  less  than  20  feet  thick. 

The  Game  We  Saw 

DEFORE  the  return  of  the  second  support  party  when 
•*-'  we  Jtill  were  only  150  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
numbers  of  "Snowbuntings"  came  to  visit  us.  In  the 
summer,  when  we  were  drifting  between  the  latitudes  of 
"3  deg.  and  74  deg.  North,  quite  a  number  of  "Lapland 
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Long  Spurs"  were  seen.  In  the  first  part  of  May  and  the 
latter  part  of  August  a  number  of  different  species  of  salt 
water  ducks  were  seen — the  "King  Eider,"  the  "Old 
Squaw"  and  the  "Surf  Scooter,"  the  first  going  to  the 
North-east  and  then  again  returning  to  the  South-west; 
the  latter  two  were  seen  occasionally  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. Of  Sea  Gulls  there  always  seemed  to  be  an  abun- 
dance, either  one  specie  or  another.  I  noticed  five  species 
in  all,  first  the  "Jaeger  Gull,"  the  "Ivory  Gull,"  the 
"Black-winged  Large  Gull,"  the  "Gr^-winged  Large 
Gull,"  and  two  species  of  the  smaller  Gulls  of  which  I  do 
not  know  the  names.  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Loons 
were  noticed. 

As  with  the  ducks  in  May  and  August,  "Beluga  Whales" 
were  seen  going  toward  the  North-east  and  returning  to 
the  South-west.  The  seals  and  the  polar  bear,  of  course, 
were  always  present,  the  seal  in  undiminishing  numbers. 
The  polar  bear,  however,  seemed  to  get  fewer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  When  returning  to  shore  I  found  a 
reason  for  this,  as  we  met  with  numbers  of  them  while 
going  shoreward.  At  the  time  of  the  freeze-up  they  evi- 
dently came  South  to  hunt  on  the  large  expanses  of  young 
ice  near  shore.  From  my  observations  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  Sea,  in  the  latitudes  where  we  drifted  through  the 
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summer,  teems  with  life  of  many 
different  species.  With  my  own  eyes 
I  have  seen  different  kinds  of  fish 
both  in  the  water  and  in  the  stom- 
achs of  seals  which  we  had  caught. 
"Amphipods"  and  a  species  of  jeUy- 
fish  commonly  known  as  "Whale 
Feed"  seemed  abundant  and  also 
were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
seal.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  con- 
ditions in  that  part  of  the  Arctic 
Oceanr  I  know  that  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  food  for  the  seal,  the 
whale  or  the  polar  bear  and  so,  of 
course,  no  scarcity  of  food  for  man 
as  well. 

The    Legend    of    the    Western 
Current 

HEN  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
drift  instead  of  going  to  Prince 
Patrick  Land  it  was  because  I  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  West- 
ward current  in  the  Beaufort  Sea 
which  might  prevent  me  from  reach- 
ing there.  I  had  studied  all  the  ob- 
tainable data  on  the  subject  and  it 
all  pointed  towards  the  existence  of 
a  current  in  a  Westward  direction,  so,  to  finally  prove  the 
existence  of  that  current,  we  started  to  drift,  of  course 
expecting  that  we  would  land  somewhere  on  the  North 
coast  of  Siberia.  We  had  fond  hopes  even,  if  the  drift 
were  fast  enough,  of  landing  on  the  new  Siberian  islands  or 
Franz  Joseph  Land. 

One,  therefore,  can  easily  imagine  how  puzzling  it  was 
to  us  to  find  that  for  three  months,  from  April  14  to  July 
13,  we  drifted  steadily  towards  East  before  the  wind, 
until  we  reached  the  longitude  of  144  deg.,  30  min.  West  of 
Greenwich.  On  July  14th  the  wind  changed  again  to  the 
East  and  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  we  drifted  to  the  North- 
west till  we  reached  the  151st  degree  of  West  longitude. 
Then  .again,  the  wind  changed  to  the  South-west  and  we 
drifted  to  the  North-east,  reaching  our  farthest  North 
point  of  74  deg.  North  latitude  on  September  3rd.  From 
then  on,  until  October  9th,  when  we  started  for  the  shore, 
we  zigzagged  back  and  forth  before  the  wind  and  at  the  end 
of  184  days'  drifting,  we  were  exactly  70  miles  North  by 
West  of  our  starting  point  on  April  8th,  having  drifted  a 
distance  of  440  miles,  or  an  average  of  about  two  and  four- 
tenths  miles  per  day. 

All  this  time,  while  drifting,  astronomical  observations 
had  been  taken  whenever  possible  and  we  had  obtained  a 
line  of  soundings  of  about  900  miles  long.  The 
deepest  bottom  sounding  obtained  was  ever  2,500 
fathoms  at  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from  the 
North  coast  of  the  Continent.  A  distance  of 
forty  miles  from  shore  we  had  bottom  soundings 
of  over  850  fathoms.  The  reader  can,  by  looking 
at  the  accompanying  chart,  obtain  a  better  idea 
j  of  the  nature  of  the  soundings  obtained,  and  our 
drift,  than  from  any  description  I  can  give. 

I  Suffer  From  Asthma 

IN  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  contracted  an  at- 
tack of  asthma.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, I  was  very  sick  and  wheezed  my  way  through 
many  sleepless  nights.  Having  had  no  exper- 
ience with  asthma,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
might  happen  from  that  disease.  I  was,  thus,  in- 
capacitated from  performing  the  duties  d  evolv- 
ing on  me  as  the  Commander  of  the  drifting  party. 
The  men  I  had  with  me  were  inexperienced  and  if 
anything  should  happen  to  me,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  whole  party  being  lost.  So  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  cut  the  trip  shorter  than  had  been 
my  original  intention.  One  day  late  in  Septem- 
ber, I  called  the  men  together  in  front  of  the  tent. 

"We're  going  to  turn  back,"  I  said.  "Winter  is 
coming  on  and  I'm  not  in  shape  to  look  after  a 
party  through  such  conditions  as  we  would  face." 

It  was,  after  all,  not  so  trying  a  decision  to  make 
for  the  results  of  our  explorations  so  far  had  been 
eminently  satisfactory. 

We  Start  on  Our  Return 

OO  after  184  days' 
^  drift  I  started  on  the 
return  with  my  party, 
with  55  days'  full  ra- 
tions left  of  the  orig- 
inal supply  which  had 
been  good  for  1  01 
days.  The  trip  to 
shore  from  latitude 
73.53  North  in  Octo- 
ber was  a  unique  ex- 
perience in  itself  and 
was  a  revelation  to  me 
of  previously  un- 
Conlinued  on  Page  63 


"STORM   ALONG,  JOHN!" 


'OU  can't  judge  men  by  their  looks,— still 
less  women,"  said  Archibald.     "Fate,  or 
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-■-  gods,  as  you  will,  love  the  clash,  the  contra- 
dictoriness,  the  element  of  'surprise'  that  editors 
clamor  for  in  their  fiction." 

Archibald,  sumamed  Mainwaring  (which  you 
must  pronounce   Mannering)  stood  before  the 
mirror,  adjusted  his  faultlessly  tied 
cravat,  and  drew  the  suspicion  of  a 
crease  out  of  his  dark  vest  with  the 
robin-egg  blue  dots  on  it. 

"Take  my  own  case,"  he  pursued. 
"Phrenological  persons  declare  that 
the  planner  of  my  ego  shaped  an 
•nd  for  me  to  be  reached  by  the  cool 
sequestered  path  of  a  bishopric — 
shovel  hat,  gaiters,  and  everything. 
My  own  inclination  is  toward  poetry 
of  the  vers  libre  order,  where  you  can 
say  just  what  is  on  your  mind,  saucy 
or  smug,  without  harassing  yourself 
in  the  least  over  details  of  meter, 
rhyme,  or  sense.  And  as  anti-cli- 
max, here  I  am  in  the  meat-packing 
business,  reducing  beef  on  the  hoof 
to  terms  of  tin  cans,  and  so  utterly 
transmuting  the  joyous  pig  that 
even  his  squeal  and  grunt  are  dis- 
posed of  to  gramophone  makers,  to 
create  overtures  for  the  records  of 
soprano  and  basso  profundo." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  Archibald  was  close  on 
the  forties,  tall,  lean,  with  an  ascetic 
face  that  suggested  there  might  have 
been  something  in  the  bishopric  no- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Payne  and  Mainwaring,  ranchers 
and  meat  packers  of  Dereham  in  the 
Canadian  West,  having  charge  of 
the  Eastern  selling  branch.  Any 
man  who  was  disposed  to  regard 
him  either  in  the  bishopric  or  vers 
libre  light  in  business,  was  apt  to 
wake  with  a  shock. 

"So  I  say,"  he  resumed,  "that  it 
does  not  do  to  judge  men  by  looks. 
The  biggest  bluff  I  ever  knew  was  a 
man  of  the  Jim  Jefferies  physical 
conformation  with  a  John  L.  Sulli- 
van voice — kind  of  like  a  lion  with 
sore  throat — voicing  his  remon- 
strance against  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  beef-cart  man,  round  dinner 
time.  On  the  other  hand  the  wick- 
edest fighter  I  ever  came  across  was 
the  Reverend  Eustace  Lamb,  B.A. 
(Only  one  A  remember).  He  had 
the  aspect  of  a  consumptive  angel. 
When  Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points 
are  agreed  to  and  the  millennium  ar- 
rives, and  the  meek  inherit  the  earth, 
the  Reverend  Eustace  will  be  a  very 
large  landed  proprietor.  It  happened 
that  Sam  Burrows,  a  two  hundred 
pound  member  of  his  flock,  was  in 
convivial  mood,  breaking  up  furniture  and  proposing  to 
transfer  the  kitchen  stove  to  the  backyard  through  the 
closed  window,  when  the  Reverend  Eustace  was  seen  in 
the  offing  by  the  troubled  Mrs.  Burrows.  Ecclesiastical 
authority  would  certainly  awe  Sam  into  decency. 

"  'I  beg  of  you  to  desist,  Brother  Burrows.  It  is  most 
discreditable,'  urged  the  curate. 

"  'And  if  I  don't,  you  short  change  for  a  bum  dollar?' 
demanded  Sam,  with  other  frilly  observations. 

"  'For  the  happiness  of  your  wife,  the  good  of  your 
pocket,  and  the  prosperity  of  your  soul,  I  shall  make  you,' 
said  Eustace. 

"  'Make  me?  Oh  boy!'  shouted  Sam  gleefully.  'Make 
me!  Did  you  get  that,  Maudie?'  he  asked  his  better  half, 
reaching  meantime  for  the  kitchen  clock  wherewith  to 
open  the  conflict. 

"  'Brother — for  the  last  time,'  said  Eustace  as  if  he 
were  calling  the  banns  in  church. 

"  'You  mean  it — honest  Injun?'  demanded  Sam  in 
joyful  hope.  'And  you  won't  have  me  up  for  assault  or 
murder?  I've  always  hankered  for  a  little  riffle  with 
something  that  wore  that  kind  of  collar  and  close-faced 
vest.' 

"  'If  Paul  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus— '  observed 
the  minister,  taking  off  his  long  coat  and  rolling  back  his 
sleeves,  'there  is  sufficient  patristic  precedent.' 

"And  if  Paul  at  Ephesus  did  half  to  the  poor  beasts 
there  that  his  Reverence  did  to  Sam  Burrows,  it  is  well 
we  have  been  spared  the  revolting  details.     It  seemed  that 
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He  certainly  did  look  one  miffhty  figrure  of  a  live  athlete  and  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact. 


the  curate  had  been  light-weight  champion  at  his  Univers- 
ity, and  he  went  round  Sam  like  a  cooper  round  a  barrel, 
converting  him  soundly  with  a  miracle  of  an  upper-cut. 

""^OW  without  further  introduction  or  rigmarole, 
-'■^  I'll  get  on  with  my  story,"  continued  Archibald, 
and  this  is  what  he  proceeded  to  tell: 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  long  sitting-room  of  the 
ranch.  The  hour  was  just  after  dinner,  and  dinner  had 
come  on  the  heels  of  a  long  ride  over  to  Dereham,  and 
round  a  good  bit  of  the  big  stock-farm.  An  ideal  spot  for 
such  an  hour  is  Payne's  house;  it  is  the  last  word  in  com- 
fort— man  comfort.  Payne  is  a  bachelor,  though  there  is 
no  necessary  association  between  the  two  facts.  Of 
course  all  marriage  is  compromise,  give  and  take — usually 
the  man  attends  to  the  first,  the  woman  to  the  second,  and 
all  compromise  involves  personal  limitation.  Payne  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  hearth,  fiddling  with  a  cranky 
pipestem.  I,  his  guest,  was  doing  nothing,  very  delicious- 
ly,  and  Agnes  was  at  the  piano,  playing  melodious  jiggy 
little  things,  as  they  came  to  her. 

Agnes  Payne  played  well,  as  she  did  most  things.  She 
was  Bob  Payne's  niece,  kept  house  for  her  uncle,  and  was 
just  short  of  twenty-four.  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
white  material,  and  looked,  as  usual,  perfectly  charming. 
That  was  a  way  Agnes  had.  When  you  saw  her  perched 
on  her  big  bay  horse  in  fetching  riding-costume,  you 
swore  that  nothing  could  possibly  suit  her  so  admirably. 
Then,  when  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her  uncle's  table,  all 


feminine  delight,  gowned  daintily,  you  thought 
that  here  she  showed  at  her  best.     For  my  own 
part,  she  never  seemed  more  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory than  at  breakfast  table,  or  when  she  was 
flitting  through  the  house,  seeing  that  the  domes- 
tic motor  was  hitting  right  on  all  twelve.    She 
was  a  bit  of  an  autocrat,  as  such  women  are  by 
nature  and  the  sufi'rage  of  mankind, 
and  ran  the  establishment  perfectly, 
steel  hand  in  velvet  glove.  Never  a 
man  led  by  his  nose  so  absolutely  as 
Bob  Payne — for  his  own  good,  of 
course — and  never  a  man  who  be- 
lieved so  fatuously  that  he  did  what 
he  liked. 

She  was  as  keen  a  sportswoman 
as  he  a  sportsman,  could  ride  any- 
thing on  four  legs,  shoot,  golf,  and 
had  she  taken  up  football  or  la- 
crosse, she  would  have  been  a  star 
in  those  firmaments  too. 

Of  course  there  were  aspiring 
lovers  hanging  round  the  place  on 
and  off  most  of  the  time,  for  it  was 
absurd  to  imagine  such  a  girl  wasted 
on  spinsterhood,  but  she  had  a  busi- 
ness-like way  of  disposing  of  them. 
She  treated  love  on  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  when  you  have  anything 
wrong  with  your  system,  the  best 
thing  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  said  sys- 
tem with  the  utmost  rapidity.  She 
treated  love  as  a  species  of  head- 
ache, internal  disorder,  fever — the 
lover  a  person  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  to  be  dosed  and  dis- 
missed. Presuming  there  is  a  right 
man  for  most  of  the  women  in  the 
world,  the  particular  right  one  had 
not  yet  drifted  within  the  ken  of 
Agnes  Payne. 

If  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
Dereham,  you  know  it  is  a  rising 
town  of  the  prairie,  with  notable 
railway  facilities  that  will  make  it  — 
in  Dereham  opinion — a  northern 
Chicago  one  of  these  days.  (By  the 
way  its  name  is  not  Dereham,  or 
anything  like  it,  but  this  will  serve 
here.) 

It  is  on  the  map  because  of  its  ele- 
vators, the  surrounding  wheat  and 
cattle  country,  the  meat-packing 
establishments  of  Payne  and  Main- 
waring and  partly  also  because  of 
its  rival  town  Milby,  and  the  furi- 
ous sporting  antagonisms  of  the  two 
places.  Both  have  baseball,  hockey, 
and  lacrosse  teams,  and  if  Dereham 
were  to  float  a  Ping-Pong  Club  to- 
morrow, Milby  would  have  one  two 
days  later,  and  be  out  with  chal- 
lenges to  the  universe.  If  Dereham 
can  put  a  sleep  wallop  over  on  Mil- 
by, in  any  department 'of  sport,  it 
asks  little  more  of  life,  while  if  Mil- 
by can  pin  the  shoulders  of  the  Dereham  gladiators  to  the 
mat,  it  is  ready  to  chant  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  Old  Milby 
— after  whom  the  other  town  had  been  named— and  Bob 
Payne  would  sit  together  on  the  grand-stand,  eating  pea- 
nuts between  apoplectic  encouragements  to  their  hench- 
men—but just  the  same  it  was  war  to  the  knife  between 
these  two  old  boys. 

At  this  particular  season  lacrosse  loomed  large  in  the 
local  sky,  with,  according  to  local  forecasts,  the  odds  favor- 
ing the  Milby  folks.  It  seemed  that  the  Dereham  lot, 
victors  of  the  previous  year,  had  been  somewhat  broken 
up,  two  or  three  of  the  best  men  having  gone  elsewhere, 
and  efficient  substitutes  having  failed  to  appear.  Curwen, 
outdoor  manager  of  the  Payne  ranch  and  soul  of  its  athletic 
being,  had  been  on  the  still  hunt— for  Dereham  sports  fus- 
little  over  matters  such  as  registration  of  players  before- 
hand. If  you  can  ring  in  a  top-notcher  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  all  the  better  for  you,  the  possibiUty  adds  piquancy 
to  the  encounter.  Still,  Curwen's  quest,  so  far,  had  not 
been  at  all  successful,  and  the  Dereham  prospects  were 
far  from  rosy. 

SUCH  was  the  situation  on  that  particular  evening,  when 
Agnes  played  and  Payne  fiddled  with  his  pipe.  There 
came  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  in  walked  Curwen,  Agnes 
peeped  round  over  her  shoulder,  but  went  on  playing.  I 
had  a  notion  that  she  did  not  care  much  for  Curwen,  and 
as  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  house  often  in  course  of  the  day 
it  was  not  necessary  to  greet  him  on  this  occasion,  so  she 
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played  on.  It  seemed,  from  the 
conversation  that  developed  be- 
tween Curwen  and  Payne,  that 
a  new  man — something  to  do 
with  book-keeping — had  been 
expected  on  the  place.  Payne 
asked  if  he  had  turned  up. 

"Yes,  came  in  this  afternoon, 
queer  name — John  Breeze;  I 
guess  he'sasqueerashisname." 

"What's  the  matter  with 
him?"  asked  Payne. 

"Landed  with  a  steamer 
trunk,  three. suit  cases,  two 
leather  bags,  raft  of  sticks  and 
umbrellas  and  rugs,  and — a 
leather  hatbox  for  one  of  them 
long,  tall  hats.  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  saw  a  cow  before  except, 
maybe,  in  a  picture.  And  he 
wears  pants  with  creases  in  'em, 
stiff  as  the  ridge  of  a  horse's 
back,  and  a  waistcoat  with  what 
looks  like  another  white  one  in- 
side it,  with  edges  sticking  out, 
and  a  coat  with  cute  little  tails 
to  it  His  collar  seems  to  act 
like  a  check  rein,  and  he's  got 
them  muffler  things  on  his  var- 
ni.shed  shoes  like  what  Mr. 
-Archibald  here  wears,  to  keep 
fitf  the  chilblains.  Besides  all 
that  he  has  a  cute  little  mous- 
tache like  a  lacrosse  match — 
twelve  a  side.  He  may  be  all 
right,  but  he  don't  look  to  me 
like  one  of  the  regular  Payne 
brand." 

"We  don't  need  a  Jess  Wil- 
tard  to  keep  books,"  said  Payne. 
"We  advertised  for  an  account- 
am,  and  this  John  Breeze  sized  up  to  requirements.     I 
guess  what  you'd  like,  Curwen,  is  for  us  to  advertise  for  a 
good  centre  who  wouldn't  mind  putting  in  his  odd  moments 
over  the  books." 

'■Well,  Milby  is  sure  enough  crowing,  and  there's  reason 
for  It,  as  it  appears  to  me,"  said  Curwen.  "They  got  one 
almighty  whizzer  of  a  team,  fast,  slick  stick-handlers,  and 
a  home  that  whips  'em  in  like  chain-lightning.  Our 
defense  is  pretty  good,  but  it  takes  goals  to  win  a  match, 
and  our  home  is  all  to  pieces.  I  did  have  a  sort  of  hope  that 
this  n:"w  man  might  have  something  useful  in  hinj,  but 
that's  all  off.  You've  only  to  pass  your  eyes  over  this 
Breeze  man  to  know  that  he'll  be  no  use  outside  the  cubby- 
hole where  the  books  are  kept.  We're  in  for  a  licking  I 
guess,  Mr.  Payne." 

"Lots  can  happen  between  now  and  then,"  grunted 
Payne.  "And  you  can't  always  judge  from  looks.  Might 
ask  Breeze  to  step  over  if  he's  nothing  better  to  do." 

VI/'HEN  Curwen  had  gone  Agnes  wheeled  round  on  the 

*  *  piano  stool.  She  was  greatly  interested  in  the  forth- 
<ommg  match,  and  knew,  as  well  as  Curwen,  the  weakness 
of  the  home  team. 

"Play  or  sing  something,  Agnes,"  asked  Payne.  "That 
fellow  Curwen  is  a  croaker  if  ever  there  was  one  Of 
course  the  situation  is  awkward,  and  Tom  Milby  threatens 
what's  gomg  to  happen  every  time  I  meet  him.  Anvway 
sing,  Agnes."  .  -       j  > 

What  shall  I  sing?"  she  asked. 
'■.Something  lively  like  'Storm  along,  John!'  " 
Payne  was  a  Boer  War  veteran,  and  you  may  remember 
Henley's  verse  written  about  that  time  and  set  to  catchy 
music.  It  was  written  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the 
Dominion  and  Colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country 
ui  the  first  big  pinch.  And  Agnes  could  sing.  She  put 
into  the  music  all  the  fire  that  belongs  to  the  words. 

"Storm  along,  John,  all  your  Britains  are  out, 
Me  bourne  and  Sydney  got  up  with  a  shout, 
Welhngton,  Ottawa,  Brisbane,  their  best 
Send  with  Cape-Town  and  the  riding  Nor'  West. 
Horses,  men,  guns,  for  you!  India's  aflame. 
How  the  lads  of  Natal  have  beeii  playing  the  game! 
from  Gib  to  Vancouver,  from  Thames  to  Yukon, 
The  live  air  is  loud  with  you— Storm  along,  John!" 

■nd  then  came  the  chorus.  Payne  roaring  out  a  great 

tenor, 

"Storm  along,  John!     Storm  along,   John! 
Half  the  world's  yours,  and  the  rest  may  look  on 
Mum,  at  the  rip  from  Quebec  to  Ceylon, 
Storm  along!  Storm  along!  Storm  along,  John!" 

■|'he  echoes  were  still  in  the  room  when  a  maid  entered. 
Mr.  John  Breeze!"  she  announced. 

"T^HE  name  struck   me  oddly,  coming  on  the  heels  of 

*  "Storm  along,  John!"  I  glanced  over  at  Agnes,  and 
slie  was  looking  at  me.      There  was  laughter  on  her  mouth. 
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'I'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able  to,"  said  the  preposterous  Breeze.     "The  fact  is.   I  have  an  important  ensajrement.' 

or,  in  her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
humming  the  tune.  Then  she  lifted 
her  gaze  past  mine,  rose  and  went 
forward  to  meet  the  dis- 
appointing Mr.  Breeze  in 
the  motherly  -  hostess  fa- 
shion she  had.  It  was  a 
most  disarming  way.  It 
checked  inclina- 
tion to  familiar  fri- 
volity. 

•^  She  was"iwonder- 
fully  fascinating 
that  evening 
with  her  blend 
of  gravity  and 
her  mischief, 
solemn  brown 
eyes,  with  bits 
of  sparkling 
fire  in  them, 
peach-blow 


"Nothing  whatever,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  had  nearly  forgotten 
all  about  him.  One  rambles  on 
so.  Still  I  hope  he'll  not  be  too 
uncomfortable  among  the  rough 
men  we  have.  He  seems  very 
gentle  and  nice." 

"A  zephyr  rather  than  a 
breeze,"  I  suggested,  but  she 
paid  no  heed  to  the  small  joke. 

"Milby  will  simply  annihil- 
ate us,"  she  mourned.  "Why 
were  you  not  a  lacrosse  player, 
Archibald?  lamsureyouwould 
have  been  a  perfect  wonder  with 
your  elusive  gracefulness." 

"Gracefulness,  doubtless,  but 
elusiveness — decidedly  not,"  I 
told  her.  "I  tried  the  game  once 
and  was  really  doing  rather  well, 
when  a  fellow  on  the  other  side, 
in  checking,  confused  my  head 
with  the  ball.  I  spent  the  en- 
suing month  in  hospital.  My 
vers  libre  addiction  dates  from 
that  moment." 

THERE  are  natural  affini- 
ties, and,  equally  so,  natural 
antipathies.  Curwen  and 
Breeze  were  bound  to  clash  from 
the  first — it  was  so  written  in 
the  stars.  The  man  of  brawn  is 
apt  to  despise,  the  man  of  intel- 
lect, on  the  principle  that  most 
men  profess  to  c'espise  what  t'n  ey 
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cheeks  set  upon  ivory  white,  sweetness  on  the  mouth, 
strength  on  the  firm  little  chin.  John  Breeze  proved  to  be 
a  reserved,  self-contained,  unembarrassed  young  man.  He 
had  come  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  a  ranch  and  a 
packing-house,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  both  in  ship- 
shape order,  and  had  discovered  a  quite  exceptional  kind 
of  a  girl.'  He  stayed  about  an  hour,  talking  mostly  about 
business  to  Payne,  and  then  the  latter  went  with  him  over 
to  the  boarding-house  to  see  that  he  was  made  comfortable. 
When  they  had  gone,  Agnes  left  the  piano  to  which  she  had 
returned,  and  took  a  chair  across  the  hearth  from  me. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  Archibald?"  she  asked. 

"Your  opinion  would  be  the  more  valuable,"  I  replied. 

"I  think  Curwen  was  astonishingly  correct,"  she  said. 
"I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  ob.servant,  and  so  shrewd  a  judge. 
Mr.  Breeze  seems  quite  of  the  city  type.  Of  course  one 
would  not  look  for  spaciousness  of  mind  in  one  to  whom  all 
things  are  reduced  to  a  double-entry  basis.  Still  he  seems 
quite  pleasant  and  agreeable,  in  his  way.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  relief  if,  by  any  chance,  he'd  been  an  athlete. 
One  of  these  days  ('olleges  and  Universities  will  add 
subjects  of  really  useful  knowledge  to  their  courses.  If 
ever  I  am  awfully  rich  I  think  I  shall  endow  a  Chair  of 
Golf,  or  a  Professorship  of  Football,  or  Lectureship  in 
Lacrosse." 

"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  John  Breeze?" 


The  ball  was  whipped  across  to  Breeze,  who 
wag  away  like  a  flash. 

do  not  possess.  Curwen  was  big  and  husky,  good  among 
cattle  and  punchers,  and  a  live-wire  in  sport.  He  was  the 
backbone  of  the  lacrosse  and  hockey  teams,  and  a  terror 
as  a  soccer  full-back,  scaring  many  a  nervous  forward 
helpless  as  he  neared  goal,  by  the  avalanche  rush  of  his 
fast  bulk.  Perhaps  the  fact  that,  as  time  wore  on,  Agnes 
was  more  in  the  company  of  the  last  comer  than  she  had 
been  in  that  of  any  other  man  about  the  place,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  strength  of  Curwen's  antipathy. 
Ever  since  the  world  began  woman  has  made  choice  of  the 
intellectual  man  when  he  and  the  cave  man  have  been 
rivals,  in  spite  of  the  accepted  view  of  things.  Of  course, 
a  man  who  twine.s  her  hair  round  his  wrist  and  lugs  her  off 
to  his  cave  has  an  argument  in  his  favor,  but  given  free 
choice,  in  a  civilized  world,  and  the  Jacobs  win  over  the 
Esaus,  not  only  with  mothers,  but  with  sweethearts. 

You  see  Breeze  could  talk,  knew  books  and  men  and 
movements,  and  had  seen  things,  and  the  prairie  is  apt 
to  be  arid  in  such  matters. 

"Agnes,"  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her  one  day, 
"I  have  viewed  your  friendship  with  Mr.  John  Breeze  in  a 
missionary  light  heretofore,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  missionary  is  falling  under  the  spell  of  the  heathen,  so 
to  speak,  rather  than  drawing  the  heathen  to  the  mission- 
ary." Continued  on  page  67 


Binding  the  West  With  Bands  of  Steel 

The  Eventful  Story  of  Michael  John  Haney 


NOTE. — M.  J.  Haney,  who  has  hut  recently  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Home  Bank,  and  who  is 
still  prominently  interested  in  a  variety  of  important 
enterprises,  has  behind  him  a  record  of  a  full  and  adven- 
turous life.     In  the  years  wfien  Canada  was  striking  its 
stride  as  a  great  railroad  building  country,  he  was  a  rail- 
road engineer,  and  at  various  times  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  important  units  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Western  Lines,  and  of  other  great  undertakings. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories,  that  will  deal  with 
the  life  and  the  incidents  of  those  pioneer  days  and  that 
tells  the  story  of  one  man's  part  in  a  great  achievement 
and  a  great  adventure. 

In  subsequent  issues  there  will  be  told  the  story  of  the 
building  of  Sections  14  and  15  near  Rat  Portage,  now 
Kerwra,  and  of  some  of  the  line  west  of  Winnipeg;  stories 
of  the  construction  work  in  British  Columbia;  of  the 
building  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway;  and  of  the 
construction  of  the  Sault  Canal. — The  Editors. 


COULD  never  find  much  interest  in 
watching  or  handling  a  thing  in 
operation." 

A  man  well  over  middle  age,  look- 
ing back  over  a  busy  life,  summed  it 
up  in  these  words.  From  his  youth  he 
had  wanted  to  start  something  going, 
and  all  through  his  active  career  this 
ambition  still  burned  hot  within  him. 
When  the  thing  was  started,  when  the 
wheels  ran  smoothly,  when  the  days  of 
orderly  administration  came,  he  was  away,  leaving 
this  work  to  others,  following  the  natural  urge  of  his 
desire.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  such  is  the 
unrest  that  has  been  behind  all  great  adventure  and  all 
large  achievement.  Such  was  the  characteristic  of  one 
man,  who  by  this  reason  has  left  his  mark  upon  the 
West. 

This  is  the  story  of  that  man  who  can,  without 
ostentation,  call  Lord  Strathcona  Donald  Smith,  be- 
cause as  Donald  Smith  he  had  known  and  worked 
with  him  in  the  flesh — of  him,  and  of  those  other  men 
who  worked  with  him,  and  of  the  days  when  the  first 
twin  rails  of  steel  were  marking  their  way  through  the 
prairie-grass.  It  is  the  story  of  days,  and  conditions, 
and  ways  of  life  that  exist  no  more.  It  is  the  story  of 
achievement,  with  its  humor  and  its  tragedy,  and  that 
indefinable  something  that  lies  between,  and  that  together 
make  up  the  incidents  and  interests  of  life. 

Michael  John  Haney  was  born  in  County  Galloway, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1854.  Perhaps  his  name  would  have 
indicated  this  fact  without  further  comment.  Ireland 
gave  him  his  name  and  perchance  a  little  of  his  nature, 
but  it  gave  him  little  else,  for  in  1858  he  left  with  his 
parents  for  Anpertca,  the  haven  of  so  many  Irishmen  in 
those  days.  Plnally  the  family  settled  near  Watertown, 
N.Y.  Here  he  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  went  to  a  country 
school,  when  the  farm  work  permitted.  At  home  he  milk- 
ed his  fourteen  cows  night  and  morning,  at  school  he 
developed  a  passion  and  a  facility  for  mathematics. 
The  boy  who  goes  from  the  country  to  the  town  school  is 
usually  thought  to  be  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage; 
with  this  Irish  boy  the  contention  did  not  seem  to  hold. 
Npt  fitted  for  the  High  School,  he  settled  down  to  get  fitted 
and  in  three  months  had  passed  three  grades  and  had  ob- 
tained his  High  School  entrance.  The  principal  of  the 
school,  himself  a  lawyer,  inspired  in  many  of  the  boys  there 
a  desire  for  that  profession,  young  Haney  among  the  rest. 
But  his  love  of  mathematics  was  still  strong  within  him; 
he  learned  algebra,  trigonometry,  the  calculus,  and  some- 
thing of  navigation  and  astronomy,  and  even  in  the  last  of 
his  course  something  of  the  handling  of  a  transit  and  level. 
The  boy's  eagerness  caught  the  fancy  of  the  principal  and 
one  other  teacher,  and  where  the  time  was  short,  for  all  his 
eagerness  to  learn,  they  invited  him  to  their  homes  for 
further  study.  With  the  one  he  delved  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  calculus,  and  with  the  other  read  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
and  Sallust,  Homer  and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Queer 
tastes  for  a  boy  not  yet  seventeen. 

His  Start  as  an  Axeman 

STILL  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  Sometimes, 
however,  circumstances  step  in  to  shape  our  destinies 
to  different  ends.  They  did  here,  and  instead  of  treading 
the  hall  of  justice  this  young  Irishman's  feet  led  him  surely 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  farthest  reach  of  steel.  Haney's 
parents  were  advanced  in  years,  and  they  needed  the  boy's 
help  more  than  he  needed  theirs,  so  when  a  place  was 
offered  him  as  axeman  with  the  George  B.  Phelps  Company, 
then  constructing  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway, 
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M.  J.   Haney,   One  of  Canada's   Pioneer    Railway    Baildera. 

he  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  circumstance  and  went.  He  con- 
tinued at  that  occupation  only  a  short  time,  becoming 
shortly  assistant  to  the  divisional  engineer,  and  within 
the  year  himself  divisional  engineer. 

There  was  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  in  railroad 
building  in  those  days.  Finances  were  apt  to  run  out 
unexpectedly  and  bring  the  work  to  a  sudden  termination. 
When  that  condition  arose  on  this  work  in  1873  he  sought 
and  found  employment  as  divisional  engineer  on  the 
Lake  Ontario  road  between  Oswego  and  Lewiston,  a  road 
which  he  completed  three  years  later. 

At  this  time  the  contracting  firm  of  Hunter  and  Murray, 
were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal 
with  headquarters  at  Port  Colborne.  This  same  firm 
had  tendered  for  the  construction  of  Section  15  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  near  Rat 
Portage,  which  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Mackenzie 
Government  was  to  link  up  the  West  with  the  head  of  the 
lakes  with  a  combined  lake  and  water  route,  using  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  canals  through  the  Rainy  River 
District  as  part  of  the  scheme.  Hunter  and  Murray  were 
sending  up  one  of  their  young  engineers,  Merritt  Cleve- 
land, to  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  work. 
Cleveland  had  a  been  a  chum  of  Haney  in  the  Watertown 
school  days,  and  Haney  had  visited  him  several  times  on 
the  canal.  Now,  hearing  that  the  completion  of  the  work 
had  left  his  friend  at  a  loose  end  for  the  moment,  Cleve- 
land proposed  that  he  join  him  in  this  expedition  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  First  Trip  to  the  West 

LEAVING  Ontario  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1876, 
they  went  direct  to  St.  Paul  by  way  of  Chicago.  At 
St.  Paul  they  fell  in  with  J.  J.  Hill,  one  of  the  great  railway 
builders  of  the  age,  then  coming  into  his  heritage,  who  re- 
ceived the  two  young  engineers  kindly.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  young  Haney  made  a  favorable  impression  on  him, 
for  some  time  later  he  offered  him  a  place  on  one  of  his 
engineering  projects.  Just  at  that  time  James  J.  Hill's 
railway  building  activities  were  in  abeyance.  The 
Northern  Pacific  had  been  almost  completed  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  when  the  panic  of  1873  stepped  in  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  work,  and  it  was  while  J.  J.  Hill,  with  large  faith,  was 


waiting  for  a  change  of  fortune  and  incidentally 
employing  his  time  by  administering  the  steam- 
boat service  on  that  part  of  the  Mississippi,  that 
the  young  engineers  met  him.  From  St.  Paul  they  went 
to  Northern  Pacific  Junction,  17  miles  west  of  Duluth, 
as  there  was  no  direct  line  to  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  at  that  time,  and  from  there  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  Glendon  and  North  to  Fisher's  Landing. 
While  waiting  on  the  boat  that  was  to  take  them  up 
the  river  to  Winnipeg  they  noted  an  interesting  look- 
ing figure  coming  down  the  road  toward  the  Landing. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-set-up  man,  wearing  overalls  and  a 
large  sombrero  and  driving  a  team  of  oxen  yoked  to  a 
Red  River  cart.  The  cart  itself  was  enough  to  have 
attracted  Eastern  eyes,  for  the  Red  River  cart  was 
made  without  an  ounce  of  iron  or  steel  anywhere  and 
the  two  wheels  were  a  solid  circle  of  wood,  not  too  ac- 
curately rounded.  The  groanings  and  creakings  of 
this  vehicle  were  drowned  by  the  voice  of  the  pictur- 
esque stranger  carolling  a  song,  and  demonstrating  in 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  way  how  it  was  possible  to 
drive  a  yoke  of  oxen  by  means  of  a  long  whiplash. 

There  was  a  goodly  crowd  of  people  on  the  dock, 
people  who  had  come  from  up  the  river  and  those  who 
were  making  their  way  thither.  They  watched  the 
stranger  with  attention.  When  he  pulled  up  on  the 
dock  and,  pulling  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his  pocket, 
started  to  show  them  some  tricks  their  interest  in- 
creased. When  the  crowd  had  grown  thoroughly  in- 
terested he  drifted  into  a  game  then  commonly  known 
as  "Three  Card  Monte."  It  looked  so  simple  and 
innocent  that  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  confi- 
dent that  they  could  pick  the  card.  Some  of  them  did 
and  some  of  them  didn't,  and  the  interest  increased. 
There  was  in  the  crowd  a  man  dressed  in  semi-clwical 
garb,  who  was  fascinated  by  the  game.  The  sight  of 
some  men  actually  picking  the  winning  card  made  his 
fingers  itch.  It  looked  so  easy  that  he  knew  he  could 
do  it.  Finally  in  his  eagerness,  he  was  pushing  to  the 
front  of  the  crowd  and  actually  taking  part  in  the 
game.  He  won  sometimes  and  at  others  he  lost,  but 
he  always  lost  when  the  stakes  were  heaviest,  till 
finally  he  had  lost  all  the  money  he  had,  and  there  only 
remained  a  gold  watch.  This  he  hypothecated  and 
lost  as  well.  Tears  of  excitement  and  dkmay  came 
into  his  eyes.  The  jaunty  individual  asked  in  a  not 
unkindly  tone  where  he  was  going.  Finally  the  story 
came  out.  He  was  a  minister  on  his  way  to  St.  Paul 
to  attend  a  conference,  and  the  watch  he  had  lost  belonged 
to  his  wife. 

"Then  it  was,"  says  Mr.  Haney  in  telling  the  story, 
"that  I  heard  the  most  lucid  discourse  on  morality  and 
Christian  living  that  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life,  from  the 
lips  of  the  man  in  the  Red  River  Cart,  whom  we  after- 
wards learned  was  'Farmer  Brown,'  a  noted  gambler  who 
was  notorious  in  every  construction-camp  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  was  only  seeking  softer  prey  because  the  work 
on  the  railway  was  stopped  for  the  time.  Farmer  Brown 
gave  the  man  back  his  watch,  and  enough  money  to  take 
him  back  to  Winnipeg,  but  he  persisted  that  he  was  not  a 
fit  subject  to  represent  a  religious  denomination  and  he 
would  in  no  wise  permit  him  to  continue  his  journey  to 
St.  Paul." 

Winnipeg  as  it  Was  Then 

GOING  up  the  river  in  one  of  the  rear-wheel  steamers  of 
the  day  they  finally  reached  Pembina,  which  was  to 
become  well  known  to  Haney  in  later  days.  Finally  they 
arrived  at  Winnipeg.  It  was  a  different  Winnipeg  from 
to-day.  Its  citizens  claimed  a  population  of  2,500,  in  which 
they  probably  gave  themselves  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
there  may  have  been.  As  a  city,  it  did  not  bristle  with 
attractions.  Architecturally  it  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Log  cabin,  clapboard  house  and  brick  building  shouldered 
one  another  on  the  street.  At  the  moment,  though, 
Winnipeg  was  bursting  with  local  pride  and  enthusiasm, 
for  had  not  the  town  let  a  contract  to  R.  R.  McClelland 
and  Walter  Moberley  for  the  first  sewer  down  the  centre 
of  Main  street,  and  was  not  this  the  first  sewer  to  be  con- 
structed west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  For  all  the  glory  of 
this  projected  sewer,  however,  Winnipeg  in  those  days  was 
not  a  place  to  delight  in.  There  was  one  sidewalk  and 
one  only,  running  from  Portage  Avenue  to  Fort  Garry, 
two  boards  laid  side  by  side.  Here  in  wet  weather  it  was 
possible  to  walk,  all  else  was  quagmire  and  an  all-embracing 
and  devouring  mud,  mud  of  that  peculiar  adhesiveness 
that  held  it  to  the  boots,  almost  as  long  as  it  has  held  it  m 
the  memory  of  old-time  Winnipegers. 

There  was  no  waterworks  in  the  place  and  few  people 
had  the  temerity  to  dig  wells  down  through  the  mud. 
A  familiar  sight  was  the  water  cart  with  its  two   large 
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puncheons  filled  with  liquid  drawn  from  some  creek  or  the 
Red  or  Assiniboine  River,  that  called  from  door  to  door  and 
sold  water  as  men  sell  milk  nowadays,  albeit  in  somewhat 
more  liberal  quantities.     This  and  the  rain 
that  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike  were 
the  only  means  of  securing  water. 

Haney  and  Cleveland  were  staying  at  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel  on  Fort  street,  then  the 
principal  hotel  in  the  place,  and  while  there 
saw  a  gathering  of  two  or  three  thousand 
Indians  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
tepees  camped  on  what  would  now  be  Notre  Dame 
.street.  These  Indians  had  foregathered  from  the  West 
■*nd  North  to  sell  their  furs  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  Good-Fellowship  of  the  West 

THERE  was  a  world  of  good  fellowship  in  Winnipeg 
at  that  time,  and  the  young  engineers  were  entertained 
loyally  by  people  they  had  never  met  before,  and  who 
had  no  interest  in  them  other  than  the  fact  that  they  were 
ttrangers.  They  could  have  stayed  there  enjoyably 
enough,  but  they  were  eager  to  get  to  their  destination, 
Section  15  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  a  waste  of  forest  and  rocks  that  lay  just 
east  of  Rat  Portage. 

They  decided  to  go  by  what  was  known  as  the  Dawson 
route  to  the  Northwest  Corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
But  how  to  get  there  was  another  problem.  They  tried 
everywhere  in  Winnipeg  to  get  a  conveyance  for  their  110- 
mile  journey  but  without  success.  Finally  George  Steeple, 
later  a  well-known  contractor  at  Winnipeg,  took  pity  on 
them  and  provided  a  team  of  mules  and  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  waggon.  There  were  rest-houses  on  the  way, 
but  these  had  been  closed  some  time  before,  and,  as  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation, 
they  had  to  take  their  provisions  with  them. 

When  several  days  out  of  Winnipeg,  in  a  wild  of  bush  and 
prairie  grass  and  mud,  suddenly  without  any  warning  a 
wheel  slipped  off  the  waggon.  Somewhere  back  over  the 
trail  they  had  come,  they  had  lost  the  nut  off  that  wheel. 
It  was  days  since  they  had  passed  a  human  habitation,  and 
it  looked  as  though  this  occurrence  might  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  catastrophe.  There  was  nothing  where- 
with to  replace  the  nut,  and  on  the  rough  roads  they  were 
travelling  there  was  no  chance  of  any  kind  of  makeshift 
taking  its  place.  Winnipeg  was  three  or  four  days  dis- 
tant and  it  was  a  case  of  finding  that  nut,  or  retracing  the 
long  journey  there  and  back  and  they  had  only  stocked 
enough  provisions  for  the  trip.  They  searched  for  the 
whole  long  day  and  finally,  at  nightfall,  footsore  and 
weary,  fortune  smiled  upon  them.  There  was  the  nut 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  trail  hidden  in  the  grass. 


ZOOMING  to  the  Northwest  angle  they  found  that  the 
^-^  only  stopping  place  was  the  Hudson  Bay  post  where 
they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  factor,  a  half-breed 
who  looked  like  a  patriarch  and  was  called  McPherson. 

McPherson  found  six  Indians  with  a  birch-bark  canoe 
who  agreed  to  take  them  to  Rat  Portage,  60  miles  up  the 
lake.  Anybody  who  has  ever  travelled  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe  on  rough  water  will  appreciate  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  As  Mr.  Haney  explains,  "Cleveland  had  just 
been  married,  and  consequently  thought  his  life  of  some 
value,  if  not  to  himself  at  least  to  his  young  wife."  So, 
under  his  direction,  they  put  back  to  the  Northwest 
Corner. 

Finally  they  were  picked  up  by  a  tug  captain  named 
Wylie,  who  agreed  to  take  them  to  Rat  Portage.     Some 
twenty  miles  out  on  the  lake  they  discovered  that  the  pumps 
that  fed  the  boiler  were  not  working.     Fortunately  there 
was  a  force  pump  and  by  dint  of  letting  the  steam  out 
of  the  boiler  now  and  then,  filling  it  up  by  back-break- 
ing work  with  the  force  pump  in  which  Haney  and 
Cleveland  had  their  full  share,  firing  up  and  getting  a 
head  of  steam  again,  they  managed  by  degrees  to  edge 
their  way  into  Rat  Portage.     From  there  they  went 
to  Cross  Lake,  where  they  met  the  Governnvent  en- 
gineers and  were  shown   over  Section  15  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  figure  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and 
of  getting  the  plant  and  necessary  supplies  to  the 
scene   of   operations.     This   done,   they   returned   to 
Winnipeg,  Cleveland  enthusiastic  over  the  work  and 
Haney  even  more  so;  for  Cleveland  had  promised  if 
the  work  was  undertaken  that  he  should  be  in  charge. 

The  Last  of  the  Collins  Boys 

BACK  to  civilization  again  by  way  of  Winnipeg, 
Pemljina  and  Fisher's  Landing.  It  was  a  slow 
trip  down  the  river,  but  at  Pembina,  where  they  stayed 
for  a  while,  there  was  plenty  of  excitement.  A  deputy- 
sheriff  from  Dallas,  Texas,  had  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore looking  for  one  of  the  Collins  boys.  Looking  for  the 
last  of  the  Collins  boys  it  might  be  said,  for  there  had  been 
five  of  them  and  now  there  was  only  one,  and  they  had  all 
died  with  their  boots  on.  They  had  worked  as  a  gang 
for  many  months  "sticking  up"  mail  trains,  and  generally 
terrorizing  a  large  stretch  of  territory  in  the  Western 
States  just  as  the  James  boys  had  terrorized  a  section 
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farther  south.  The  Government  had  placed  a  bounty  of 
$5,000  each  on  their  heads,  and  four  of  them  had  already 
met  violent  deaths  but  the  older  brother  had  so  far  escaped. 
All  trace  of  him  had  apparently  been  lost,  when  finally 
the  post  office  authorities  at  Dallas,  Texas,  had  gained  a 
clue  through  letters  received  by  Collins'  wife  that  pointed 
to  the  Pembina  section.  Deputy  Sheriff  Anderson  was 
sent  to  bring  him  back.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  Collins 
in  former  days.  Had  indeed  been  best  man  at  his  wed- 
ding, and  knew  him  well.  Arriving  at  Pembina  he  "had 
gone  to  the  sheriff,  who  also  kept  the  principal  bar. 
The  sheriff  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  man  wanted 
as  the  stranger  who  was  stopping  in  West  Lynn,  a  small 
place  across  the  river  on  the  Manitoba  side.  He  was 
accustomed,  said  the  sheriff,  to  come  over  every  evening, 
and  always  stopped  at  the  saloon  for  a  drink  and  a  game  of 
cards,  and  he  always  had  plenty  of  money.  He  usually 
ended  the  evening  by  visiting  the  post  office,  a  small  log 
hut  further  down  the  street.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  should  wait  at  the  post  office  and  that,  when 
the  man  arrived  at  the  saloon,  the  sheriff  should  quietly 
arrest  him. 

It  was  to  a  town  simmering  with  the  suppressed  excite- 
ment of  a  man  hunt  that  the  two  travellers  arrived. 
They  were  only  in  time  to  learn  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  violent  history  of  the  Collins  boys.  For  some  un- 
explainable  reason  Collins  on  this  night  failed  to  follow 
his  usual  custom.  Instead  of  going  to  the  saloon  he  went 
direct  to  the  post  office.  Anderson,  standing  there  with 
his  back  to  the  simple  wicket  of  the  office,  with  a  big  bos 
stove  between  him  and  the  door,  suddenly  saw  the  doorway 
blocked  by  the  huge  bulk  of  Collins.  Quick  as  a  flash  he 
drew  his  gun,  and  covered  him,  ordering  him  to  put  his 
hands  up.  Collins  obeyed  reluctantly.  He  was  a  fighter 
and  had  no  liking  for  being  taken  without  a  struggle.  His 
right  hand  began  to  drop  to  his  breast  pocket,  where  a 
suspicious  bulge  proclaimed  the  presence  of  a  weapon. 

"Keep  your  hands  up,"  roared  Anderson,  "or  I'll  put 
a  hole  through  you." 

Collins  apparently  obeyed,  then  swift  as  a  flash  his  hand 
dropped  again.  There  was  a  crack  and  a  flash,  and  Col- 
lins staggered  in  his  tracks,  staggered,  recovered  himself, 
reached  for  his  gun  and  fired.  Anderson  dropped  behind 
the  stove  preparing  to  fight  his  adversary  from  there,  but 
before  he  could  fire  again  Collins  had  leaned  over  the  stove 
and  fired.  The  two  men  dropped  together  with  only  the 
stove  between  them. 

When  the  two  young  travellers  reached  the  scene  with 
others  of  the  townspeople  both  men  were  dead.  Anderson 
had  only  fired  once,  and  from  such  close  range  that  the 
powder  had  singed  the  hand  of  the  man  who  was  reaching 
across  his  breast  for  his  gun,  and  the  shot  had  gone  clean 
through  the  heart  of  the  outlaw.  Yet  he  had  stood  on  his 
feet  till  he  had  "got  his  man."  So  died  the  last  of  the 
Collins  boys;  and  so  he  and  the  Deputy  did  go  back  to 
Dallas  together,  side  by  side — in  their  coffins. 

This  was  an  incident  that  was  not  altogether  uncommon 
in  those  days,  and  it  stuck  in  young  Haney's  mind,  that  if 
he  ever  had  work  to  do  in  this  section  he  would  be  face  to 
face  with  just  such  men  as  this. 
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T  looked  for  a  time  as  though  this  were  to 
be  Haney's  last  gUmpse  of  the  Canadian 
West.  Cleveland  reported  favorably  to  the 
contractors.  Told  them  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
but  still  throwing  his  influence  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  work.  But  the  contractors  were 
getting  on  in  years. 

"Sorry  to  disappoint  you  boys,"  they  said. 
"At  your  age  we  would  have  felt  as  you  do, 
but  in  soberer  judgment  it  does  not  leok  pos- 
sible."    And  so  the  contract  was  not  signed. 

At  loose  ends  again  Haney  went  back  to  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke,  and  finished  that  work  in  short  order. 
He  then  became  locating  engineer  on  a  line  from  Kingston 
to  the  Mississippi  and  later  chief  engineer,  finishing  this 
job  in  '77.  A  little  later  he  was  found  in  Missouri  under 
Col.  Walflower,  doing  work  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton. 
There  J.  J.  Hill  heard  of  him  again,  and,  remembering  the 
eager  boy  he  had  met  in  St.  Paul  some  years  before,  called 
him  to  work  he  was  conducting  on  the  Great  Western. 
He  was  located  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  where  he  met  and 
became  a  friend  of  old  Dr.  Mayo,  the  founder  of  the  hospital 
that  under  his  two  sens  has  made  a  small  town  a  place  of 
pilgrimage. 

But  for  all  that  Haney  had  settled  down  to  other  work, 
he  still  "heard  the  West  a  callin'  "  and  in  1878  he  was  back 
in  Pembina  looking  for  what  work  there  might  be.  Be- 
tween 1876  and  1878  J.  J.  Hill  had  .secured  control  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  and  had  extended  the  line  from 
Fisher's  Landing  to  St.  Vincent  near  the  Manitoba  line, 
from  there  the  rails  were  to  be  linked  up  with  those  running 
out  from  St.  Boniface.  This  work  was  under  construction 
at  the  time  Haney  applied  to  the  C.P.R.  superintendent 
at  Pembina,  and  was  told  to  "get  on  the  job."  He 
worked  steadily  there  till  the  rails  were  finally  connected 
at  Dominion  City,  twelve  or  so  miles  north  of  Emerson. 
XX^ITH  the  coming  of  winter  Haney  was  given  charge 
»  »  of  the  operation  of  this  branch  for  the  winter.  It 
was  t*ie  first  time  that  he  had  handled  a  thing  in  operation, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  experience  as  divisional 
superintendent  of  the  lines  west  of  Winnipeg  it  was  his 
last.  As  he  says  himself,  "There  is  nothing  in  operation 
for  me.  I  could  never  take  the  interest  in  that  work,  that 
I  could  in  something  I  could  see  growing  under  my  hand." 
In  his  long  after-career  he  could  look  back  on  this  time  as 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  he  helped  to  keep  the  wheels 
turning,  instead  of  laying  the  rails  whereon  the  wheels 
might  turn. 

But  to  be  exact,  this  experience  was  not  straying  so  far 
afield  from  his  idea  as  it  might  appear.  It  is  true  that  the 
line  was  in  operation,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
experimental  in  it,  and  certainly  enough  uncertainty  to 
foster  an  interest  day  and  night.  It  was  n- thing  but 
two  lines  of  good  English  58-pound  rails.  But  that  was 
all  there  was  at  the  time  Haney  took  the  job  over,  but  that 
winter  he  started  in  to  operate  the  lines  from  "Emerson  to 
St.  Boniface,  the  first  bit  of  railway  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  ever  operated  in  the  West. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  make  it  look  like  a  railroad 
was  an  engine.  This  Mr.  Whitehead,  one  of  the  engineers 
of  the  road,  procured  from  the  Baldwin  works  at  Phil- 
adelphia. It  was  not  very  large  nor  very  new,  but  it  was 
given  a  name  that  made  up  for  these  deficiencies.  It  was 
called  the  "Countess  of  Dufferin,"  and  this  same  engine, 
the  first  in  use  in  the  West,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  at  Winnipeg. 

The  equipment  wasn't  very  notable.     There  were  in  all 
two  thirty-five-ton  locomotives,  of  which  the  "Countess 
of  Dufferin"  was  one.     There  was  one  passenger  coach 
and  one  combined  baggage  and  smoking-car.     The  freight 
equipment  consisted   of  ten  ten-ton   box   cars,   and 
twenty  flat  cars.     That  represented  the  first  toddling 
steps  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  West. 
The  lines  were  laid  in  many  places  through  Mani- 
toba mud. 

Let  an  engine  or  cars  once  stray  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  marked  by  the  rails  and  it  might  well 
be  engulfed.  Anyone  who  knew  Manitoba  in  tho.se 
days  will  remember  the  marvellous  adhesive  power  of 
its  mud.  A  top  boot  lifted  from  it  would  bear  with  it 
the  better  part  of  a  county,  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  a  locomotive  onoe  in  difficulties  could  be  moved 
without  disrupting  a  continent.  Wherefore  it  be- 
hooved them  to  move  slowly  and  with  caution  rather 
than  run  the  chance  of  having  one  of  those  precious 
engines  lying  with  its  face  buried  in  the  mud. 

But  there  were  other  factors  that  added  a  sense  of 
novelty  to  railroading  in  those  early  days 
and  restrained  the  mania  for  speed. 

The  Problem  of  Fuel 

'TPIl  ere;  were  no  water  tanks 
*■  on  the  line.  When  the  en- 
gine rteeded  water  it  had  to 
seek  out  a  place  along  the  line 
where  there  was  a  creek,  and 
Conlinued  on  Page  72 
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If  you  asked  an  old  Tory, 
Rowell  ?•' 


THAT  much-heralded  caucus 
that  was  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Unionist  Party  has  been  held.  Once 
again  they  met  the  issue  by  dodging  it;  but  beneath  the 
surface  the  wires  sang  a  joyful  song  of  a  return  to  the  old 
Tory  lines  with  a  revised  edition  of  that  National  Policy 
that  made  Sir  John  Macdonald  famous.  When  you 
realize  that  smooth  James  Calder  was  one  of  those  who 
played  the  accompaniment  to  that  song  you  may  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  answer  to  that  old,  old  question:  "Whither 
are  we  drifting?"  For,  breathe  it  softly,  lest  the  shock 
affect  the  wheat  crop  on  the  Western  prairies,  Gentle 
James,  whose  name  is  anathema  in  his  native  province,  is 
to-day  the  uncrowned  King  of  all  Canada.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  may  have  failed  in  his  efforts  to  wish  his  cro  vn  on 
the  new  court-favorite,  but  when  he  packed  his  tr  mk  and 
set  out  on  his  hunt  for  health  he,  to  all  intents  an  1  purposes, 
gave  Gentle  James  his  political  power  of  attorney.  And 
the  smooth,  silent  engineer  of  political  machinery  was  not 
long  idle. 

The  Dejected  Early  Arrivals 

WHEN  the  incoming  trains  discharged  their  loads  of 
minor  statesmen  at  the  Central  depot,  Ottawa, 
the  Chateau  lobby  was  filled  with  discontented  and  some- 
what dejected  people.  Fresh  from  their  constituencies 
these,  the  members  of  this  wartime  Parliament,  were 
troubled  with  vague  doubts  as  to  whether  they  had  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  Some  of  them  were  so  far  con- 
vinced that  they  were  prepared  to  commit  political  suicide 
in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  preferable  to  a 
lingering  and  painful 
death.  They  crowded 
around  Sir  George 
Foster,  their  alleged 
leader  pro  tem,  and 
clamored  for  an  im- 
mediate caucus.  Sir 
George  consented. 
That  caucus  was  fixed 
for  the  first  Wed-  ,n^ 
nesday  of  the  ses- 
sion.  But  Sir 
George  proposes 
and  James  Cal- 
der disposes.  Si- 
lent James  at  this 
time  was  down  in 
New  York  helping  Hon. 
J.  D.  Reid  administer 
comfort  to  the  invalid 
Premier  who  had  arrived 
from  England  on  his  way 
to  that  other  home  of 
Canadian  statesmen, 
the  southern  health  re- 
sorts. When  he  returned 
the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions  underwent  an 
abrupt  change.  Silent 
James  knows  how  to 
treat  disgruntled  mem- 


They 


bers  as  well  as  sick  Premiers.  No  one  knows  better  than 
hs  the  soothing  influence  of  Ottawa  climate.  The  warm 
hand-clasp  of  the  truly  great,  the  social  function  to  which 
few  but  the  chosen  of  the  people  may  aspire,  the  rarified 
atmosphere  of  stately  halls  that  none  but  he  may  tread, 
all  help  to  bring  the  conclusion  that  the  plain  people  don't 
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know  what  is  good  for  them;  that  after  all  the 
public  is  simply  an  unwieldy  mass  of  over-grown 
children.  It  may  be  fractious  for  the  moment 
but  in  the  end  it  will  be  moulded  by  the  will  of 
the  master  minds  that  herd  on  Parliament  Hill. 
As  said  before,  one  James  Calder  knows  of 
this  influence.  Also  he  knows  how  to  use  it. 
So  he  and  Dr.  Reid  came  romping  home  from 
New  York  carrying  the  glad  tidings  that  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  health  was  improving, 
that  he  would  be  back  in  the  House  be- 
fore the  session  closed  and  that  there 
would  be  no  caucus  for  yet  a  little  longer. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  no  other  place 
on  earth  is  a  man  so  immune  to  public 
opinion  as  at  the  Capital.  If  you  want  to 
learn  what  the  people  are  NOT  thinking 
come  to  Ottawa.  There's  a  reason. 
Everybody  who  comes  here  is  either  an  M.P.  who  wants  to 
stay  or  somebody  else  who  wants  something  else.  The 
latter  naturally  tells  the  various  grades  of  statesmen  just 
what  they  want  *o  hear.  Nor  does  he  neglect  to  re- 
mark just  how  warm  is  the  place  the>  occupy  in  the  inner- 
most hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

Did  the  Boy  Leader  Meaq  It? 

ANYWAY  Silent  James  waited  for  the  results  he  knew 
would  come;  and  got  them.  Gradually  the  murmur- 
irgs  died  away.  The  smile  of  happy  content  spread  over 
the  Union  benches  and  the  applause  came  readily  and  in 
the  right  places.  And  the  debate  on  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne  dragged  on.  Hon.  Willie 
King,  the  automatic  young  Liberal  leader,  got  in  early  with 
what  was  meant  for  a  fighting  speech  and  wound  it  up  with 
an  amendment  demanding  a  franchise  act  with  an  election 
as  a  chaser.  The  Unionists  only  laughed.  If  they  hadn't 
known  it  before,  the  Liberals  whispered  it  to  them  now, 
that  this  was  just  another  dose  of  the  same  old  political 
"bunk"  and  that  Hon.  Willie  had  no  more  use  for  an  elec- 
tion than  they  had;  that  he  had  been  too  long  out  in  the 
cold  to  care  to  take  any  immediate  chances  on  a  repetition. 
But  if  his  declaration  failed  to  faze  the  Unionists  it  did 
have  a  rather  unexpected  effect  on  certain  of  his  followers. 
They  evidently  thought  that  where  there  was  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire  and  all  this  election  talk 
might  lead  to  something  serious.  That  careful  old 
Scotsman,  D.   D.   McKenzie,  was  the   first   to   hoist  the 

"safety  first"  sign. 

With  one  eye  per- 
haps on  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  mines  he 
declared  for  "No 
truck  and  trade  with 
the  Yankees." 

"I  would  not  spend 
one  five-cent  piece  in 
the  United  States,"  he 
put  it,  "till  they  rec- 
ognized our  Canadian 
dollar  at  its  face 
value." 

After  this  most 
people  thought  D.  D. 
would  pick  up  his  hat 
and  walk  over  to  the 
Union  benches.  For 
you'll  remember  a 
year  ago  when  the 
Cape  Breton  High- 
lander was  talking 
himself  out  of  the  Lib- 
eral leadership  he  de- 
clared for  protection 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 
But  D.  D.  didn''t 
move.  He  stayed 
right  where  he  was,  in 
the  front  row  of  Liberal 
benches.  Moreover,  his  speech  was  printed  with  big  head- 
lines on  the  front  page  of  the  official  Liberal  publication. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  two  old  parties  are  getting 
closer  together  all  the  time. 

But  if  the  King   amendment  strCick  sparks  from  the 
McKenzie,     it     almost,     if    not    altogether,    started    a 


their    polilxs    Unflilnted. 


Gentle    James    »    to-day 

the    uncrowned    Kinr    oif 

all    Canada. 


conflagration  in  another  quarter.  The  first  tiny  blaze 
showed  in  the  speech  of  the  razor-tongued  Gauthier,  of 
St.  Hyacinthe.  He  was  discussing  proposed  conferences  as 
a  means  of  settling  racial  disputes  when  he  exploded: 

"Quebec  has  been  badly  treated,  she  has  been  slandered, 
she  is  waiting  for  her  hour.     Not  till  then  will  she  confer." 

Then,  as  if  to  show  that  the  Ancient  Province  was  about 
to  stand  on  her  dignity  and  her  ancient  and  inalienable 
rights  he  finished  his  speech  in  French.  Trahan  of  Nicolet, 
one  of  the  finest  Frenchmen  in  the  House,  who  spoke  next 
day,  while  softening  the  declaration  to  take  the  threat  of 
vengeance  out  of  it,  admitted  that  Gauthier  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  Quebec.  He  also  spoke  in  French.  In  fact 
the  House  heard  more  of  the  language  of  love  and  diplom- 
acy in  the  first  few  days  of  this  session  than  it  did  during 
the  whole  of  last  year.  This  may  mean  several  things. 
One  of  these  almost  surely  is  that  if  the  next  Parliament  is 
to  be  composed  of  groups,  a  Quebec  group  is  to  find  its 
place  among  them.  That  this  group  will  be  opposed  to 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  protection  policy  almost  goes  without 
saying.  It  also  begins  to  look  as  if  it  might  mean  a  de- 
fection of  a  large  part    of  Mackenzie  King's  following. 

It's  the  Farmers  They  Fear 

BUT  the  Government  are  not  bothering  much  about  tlie 
Liberal  Opposition.  With  Mr.  King's  inexperience. 
Hon.  Charles  Murphy  raising  his  voice  and  the  Irish  flag 
at  every  opportunity  and  that  solid  Quebec  splitting  up  the 
back,  the  Opposition  can  be  safely  left  to  its  own  troubles. 
The  Government  may  throw  up  a  smoke  screen  to  deceive 
the  public,  but  behind  it  their  heavy  guns  are  turned  on  a 
little  group  of  a  dozen  members  sitting  down  near  the 
door  and  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker.  They  are  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar  and  his  advance  guard  of  farmers.  And  they  are 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  pre-election  fighting. 

Mr.  Calder's  forces  succeeded  in  an  early  attempt  to 
smoke  Mr.  Crerar  out  of  his  trenches  in  order  that  they 
might  get  something  on  which  to  centre  their  attack. 
By  a  report  that  the  debate  on  the  address  was  to  close  on 
a  certain  night  they  got  Mr.  Crerar  to  make  his  first  speech 
as  the  newly  elected  leader  of  the  Agrarian  Group,  or  the 
People's  Progressive  Policy,  as  Red  Michael  Clark  christ- 
ened it. 

Mr.  Crerar's  oratory  wasn't  spectacular  but  it  was  more 
or  less  effective.  So  much  so,  that  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
was  stung  into  making  a  reply  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  spoke  without  preparation,  was  timid  as  to  his  fiscal 
policy,  declaring  only  for  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  only 
disappointed  his  friends,  but  for  the  third  and  last 'time 
obliterated  himself  as  a  possibility  for  the  Borden  suc- 
cession. And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  Silent  James  never 
even  flickered;  but  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  may  have  been 
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shaking  hands  with  himself.  For  things  were  coming 
even  better  than  he  expected.  Red  Michael  Clark  also 
threw  himself  into  the  fray  and  elocuted  farmer  doctrine 
so  enthusiastically  that  for  full  forty  minutes  he  did  not 
even  mention  Cobden,  while  "free  trade  as  we  have  it  in 
England"  was  given  a  well-earned  rest. 

By  the  time  the  week-end  had  rolled  around,  the  ground 
was  splendidly  cultivated.  The  Unionist  forces  had  been 
solidified  by  alternate  volleys  of  French  and  Farmerese. 
They  presented  a  brave  and  smiling  front. 

Then  at  this  auspicious  moment  who  should  step  off 
the  Monday  morning  train  but  that  modest  and  retiring 
financier,  Sir  Thomas  White.  Strange  to  relate  Sir  Thomas 
carried  in  his  inside  coat  pocket  a  carefully  prepared  and 
equally  carrfuUy  worded  speech.  Still  stranger  to  relate 
he  found  the  flpor  of  Parliament  cleared  and  not  a  single 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  using  that  speech  right  after 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon.  It  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  this  is  the  choice  position  on  the  oratorical 
list.  It  is  also  the  hour  at  which  a  speaker  can  secure  all 
the  publicity  a  news-hungry  press  can  afford. 

Everything  Ready  for  Sir  Thomas 

CIR  THOMAS  "seen  his  chance  and  took  it."  Nor  did 
^  he  disgrace  his  opportunity.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
manhood  is  the  financial  knight.  He  is  most  courteous  to 
opponents  and  his  manner  is  pleasing  withal.  As  one 
admirer  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  "He  is  a  gentleman 
even  if  he  is  a  statesman."  So,  when  he  started  with  fair 
words  and  sunny  smiles,  everybody  found  a  stray  chance 
to  contribute  to  the  applause.  But  only  for  a  little  while. 
Then  the  applause  was  louder  but  it  came  only  from  the 
Union  benches.  For  a  new  Sir  Thomas  was  being  revealed. 
Gone  were  the  repetitions  of  other  speeches,  gone  was  the 
conciliatory  manner,  nor  was  the  personal  pronoun  over- 
o  worked.  The  Finance  Minister  of 

the  past  had  become  the  leader  of 
to-day.     With  feeling  and  em- 
phasis   he    was    consigning    the 
Unionist  Party  to  the  scrap  heap. 
With  tender  care  he  was  resuscita- 
ting an  older 
and  more 
reliabl 


With   feeling:    and   emphasis   he  consigned  the 
to  the  scrap  heap. 


ganization.  And  it 
was  with  a  burst  of 
something  ap- 
proaching enthus- 
iasm that  he  de- 
clared that  a  Na- 
tional Liberal-Con- 
servative Party 
with  a  National 
policy  and  led  by 
Sir  Robert  Borden 
would  sweep  the  country. 

How  those  old  Tories  did  warm  under  his  oratory! 
The  fighting  look  came  back  to  faces  that  had  long  worn 
only  melancholy  resignation,  the  spark  of  hope  was  re- 
kindled in  hearts  deadened  by  an  outlook  of  insurmount- 
able defeat.  It  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  day;  the  re- 
birth of  an  old  and  revered  party. 

But  Sir  Thomas  had  comfort  for  even  the  bewildered 
Liberal-Unionists  in  his  utterances.  The  National  Policy 
he  declared  was  not  a  fixed  tariff  but  a  vital  principle. 
In  other  words  it  might  be  revised  down  as  well  as  up, 
which  gives  standing-room  for  all.  But  right  on  top  of  this 
he  again  took  their  breath  with  the  underlying  principle, 
which  is  that  no  satisfying  tariff  could  exist  which  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  development  of  resources  as 
well  as  the  raising  of  revenue.  This  could  only  mean 
protection.      The   word  makes  all  good  Liberals  shiver. 

Nor  were  the  Liberal-Unionists  the  only  ones  who  looked 
a  bit  confounded.  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  thumped  his 
desk  rather  tamely  as  he  realized  that  Sir  Thomas  had 
raised  his  bid  for  the  Tory  end  of  the  Unionist  following. 
Little  Arthur  had  declared  for  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Sir  George  Foster,  himself  cherishing  dreams  of  Premier- 
ship, gazed  over  the  top  of  his  glasses  at  the  new  Me&siah 
and  apparently  wondered  where  he  got  off  at.  Hon. 
Wesley  Rowell,  who  frequently  makes  it  clear  he  is  still  a 
Liberal,  didn't  applaud  at  all  even  when  his  deskmate 
Hon.  J.  D.  Reid  enthusiastically  poked  him  in  the  ribs. 
And  the  look  of  pious  resignation  on  Hon.  Wesley's  face 
would  have  fitted  nicely  the  countenance  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Deep  gloom  too  settled 
over  the  countenances  of  Western  Unionists  such  as  Davis 
and  Henders.  They  have  long  ago  given  up  hope  of  ever 
Iteming  back  but  they  have  yet  to  live  among  their  prairie 


neighbors  for  at  least  a  part  of  every  year  and 
the  outlook  was  not  pleasing. 

THERE  were  other  speeches  after  Sir  Thomas 
sat  down  but  no  one  paid  much  attention  to 
them.  There  were  anxious  faces  in  the  corri- 
dors. But  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Unionist 
following  is  Conservative  and  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  it  is  pure  protectionist  in  principle,  if 
not  in  name.  There  was  a  gleam  in  their  eyes 
that  none  could  mistake.  Also  it  was  whisper- 
ed that  the  Cabinet  with  a  single  exception 
were  behind  the  White  policy.  That  exception, 
of  course,  was  Newton  Wesley  Rowell.  And 
when  you  asked  an  old  Tory,  "What  about 
Rowell?"  the  answer  came  in  a  sort  of  growl: 
"If  he  doesn't  like  it,  let  him  get  out." 
And  someone  else  was  also  most  sure  to  chip 
in  with:  "The  tail  has  been  wagging  the  dog  too 
long."  Somehow,  too,  you  seemed  to  get  a 
feeling  that  if  the  Conservatives  could  get  rid 
of  Rowell  and  back  to  a  protection  policy  at  one 
fell  swoop  it  would  be  "double  shooting  the 
turn"  and  there  would  be  cause  for  a  double 
celebration. 

That  night  the  calls  for  the  caucus  were  sent 
out!    And  again  you  pause  to  note  that  James 
Calder  knows  how  to  make  things  happen  in 
their  regular  sequence  and  right  on  the  dot.  Of 
course  nothing  official  happened  at  that  caucus. 
Prom  being  the  all-important  feature  of  the 
session  it  had  become  simply  a  link  in  a  care- 
fully knit  chain  of  events.     It  heard  Sir  George 
Foster's  tear-stained  voice  tell  of  the  absent 
Premier  and  applauded  appropriately  as  that 
same  voice  took  on  a  clearer  note  and  promised 
a  restored  Premier's  return.    It  heard  speeches 
that  patted  protection  on  the  back  as  the  revived  hope  of  a 
patriotic  but  somewhat  embarrassed  Government  and  with 
enthusiasm  that  no  one  could  misinterpret  it  decided  to 
"carry  on."    Nor  was  the  name   of  the  party  changed. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  wishes   of  Sir  Robert  Borden  the 
by-elections  will   be   fought  and  lost  under  the  Unionist 
banner  the  great  Nova  Scotian    has  learned  to  love  so 
well.     The  White-Calder  forces  know  well  how  to  wait. 
They  have  sowed  their  seed  on  fertile 
;^  soil  and  can  already  figure  what  the 

harvest  shall  be. 

AND  although  the  caucus  was  told 
that  Sir  Robert  Borden  would  be 
back  in  the  House  a  month  before  the 
session  ends  or  in  about  two  months, 
nobody  really  believes  that  he  had  any 
intention  of  permanently  resuming  his 
duties  as  Premier.  Coming  across  on 
the  boat  from  England  he  told  friends 
that  he  had  quit  politics  for  good. 
But  the  later  stories  that  have  leaked 
out  of  the  council  chamber  during  the 
days  of  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
"crisis"  show  that  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  required  for  rearrangement  before 
he  can  trust  a  vacant  Premiership  to 
his  colleagues.  When  Sir  Robert  first 
announced  his  retirement  to  his  Cab- 
to  quit  right  there.  In  fact,  he  did  quit 
And  right  there  and  then  each  member  of 

of   Gideon 


inet  he  wanted 

and  quit  cold. 

that   Cabinet,  with   the   possible   exceptions 

Robertson  and  Col.  Blondin,  decided  that  he  was  the  man 

for  Premier.     .Just  how  sure  each  one  was  that  he  was  that 

man  is  evidenced  by  a  story  told  of  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 

and  Hon.  James  Calder.     The  former,  who  likes  to  be 

polite,  approached  the  man  he  thought  his  greatest  rival. 

"If  it  comes  to  a  race  between  us,"  quoth 
Arthur,  or  so  the  story  goes,  "and  you  win,  I 
will  be  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  can." 

And  James  answered  with  a  simple  "Thank 
you." 

However,  things  were  so  muddled  that  it 
looked    like    a    parliamentary    convention    to 
square  things  away.     This  alarmed  the  great 
majority  of  ministers,  because  a  party  top- 
heavy  with  Tories  would  be  almost  sure  to 
choose  a  Tory  leader,  viz.  and  to  wit  Arthur 
Meighen.     And  again   Hon.  Jame3  Calder  is 
given  credit  for  smoothing  over  the  rising  sea  of 
troubles.    Little  Arthur  was  sent  away 
upon  a  mission   and   while   he  was  yet 
absent   Sir    Robert    was   persuaded   to 
draw  back  his  resignation  and  take  the 
Premiership  with  him  on  his  hunt  for 
health.     When  Little  Arthur  returned 
he  found  the  Cabinet  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand  still,    Borden  packing  the 
Premiership    in    moth    balls;    and    his 
chances  to  become  the  Lord's  anointed 
gone  forever.     Now  it  is  said  of  the 
Portage  lawyer  that  he  is  an  unsophisti- 
cated youth,  greatly  in  need  of^exper- 


They  will  have  to  repel  boarders  on  every  side. 

ience  and  hard  knocks.  If  this  is  so  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  Western  colleague  is  helping  materially  with  his 
education. 

The  Situation  In  the  Maritimes 

BUT  if  Sir  Robert  would  be  missed  as  Premier  his 
presence  in  the  Cabinet  was  also  necessary  for  another 
reason.  Hon.  A.  K.  MacLean  finally  kept  his  mind  made 
up  long  enough  to  jump  out  of  the  Government.  This 
makes  Sir  Robert  the  only  Cabinet  representative  from 
east  of  Montreal. 

New  Brunswick  has  no  one  at  all  in  the  inner  council  of 
the  Dominion,  of  which  she  is  proud  to  figure  as  the  potato- 
patch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  get  ffesh  Cabinet  material 
from  the  far  East.  Down  that  way  there  are  no  Unionists. 
There  are  Grits  and  Tories  and  Farmers.  But  they  all 
take  their  politics  undiluted.  So  it  is  easy  to  appoint  a 
Bluenose  to  the  Cabinet.  Trouble  is  you  can't  elect  or 
re-elect  him  in  any  constituency.  Wjth  a  reversion  to 
Toryism  under  the  White  regime,  when  it  comes,  this 
difficulty  will  be  overcome.  There  are  still  eight  or  ten 
ridings  in  the  Maritimes  which  would  elect  a  Tory  Minister. 
As  to  Hon.  A.  K.  MacLean  you  can't  let  him  slip  into 
the  obscurity  that  yawns  for  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  without 
a  kindly  word.  "A.  K.,"  as  he  was  popularly  known,  is  as 
decent  and  likeable  a  man  as  ever  donned  the  Cabinet 
purple.  He  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  he  was  and  is  a 
Liberal,  but  he  played  the  game  with  his  colleagues  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  He  went  into  the  Cabinet  at  the 
request  of  Liberals  who  wanted  to  save  Provincial  Premier 
Murray  from  awkward  complications.  You'll  remember 
that  Mr.  Murray  was  hanging  around 
when  Union  Government  was  formed 
and  got  tangled  with  a  promise  to  be- 
come Minister  without  Portfolio.  But 
when  he  went  back  to  Halifax  to  pack 
his  trunk  he  listened  to  the  advice  of 
friends  and  his  Scotch  caution  asserted 
itself.  Eventually  he  decided 
to  keep  on.Premiering  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  "A.  K."  was  sent  on 
to  Ottawa  as  something  just  as 
good. 

A  man  of  infinite  patience 
and  unfailing  good-nature,  Mr. 
MacLean  got  along  well  with 
both  friends  and  opponents  and 
was  of  great  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  piloting  legislation 
through  the  House. 
To  be  sure  he  wasn  't 
speedy  and  he  had 
a  positive  gift  for 
procrastination. 
In   this  connection 
_     they   tell   a   story. 
Shortly  after   Union   Govern- 
ment was  formed  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was    talking    with    a 
group  of  friends  at  a  time  when 
the  Cabinet  were  known  to  be 
in  council. 


Sir  Thomas  will   ansheath   his  (word. 
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GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  LONG  ROBE 


Note — This  is  the  first  of  a 
$eries  of  articles  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Riddell,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  will  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  court  practice  in 
Canada.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  phase  of  life  in  the  Dominion  more  full  of 
color  than  the  evolution  of  our  courts  of  law. 

DURING  practically  the  whole  of  the 
French  regime  in  Canada,  law  was  ad- 
ministered much  as  in  France  and  at 
least  for  the  last  hundred  years  of  that  period 
licences  were  granted  by  the  royal  representa- 
tive authorizing  the  licencees  to  practise 
law. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  by 
Britain,  law  was  in  some  measure  ad- 
ministered by  military  courts  presided 
over  by  British  officers.  The  law 
was  pretty  much  what  the  indi- 
vidual officer  thought  right,  but 
French-Canadian    lawyers  occa- 
sionally appeared  before  these 
courts  to  urge  the  claims  of  their 
clients  and  the  decisions  were  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

After  Canada  was  definitely 
ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary, 1763 — Britain,  it  is  said,  reluctant- 
ly consenting  to  accept  Canada  in  lieu  of 
Guadaloupe  which  she  really  desired — a 
Royal  Proclamation  was  issued,  October, 
1763,  creating  a  "Government"  or  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  having  much  the  same 
extent  as  the  present  province  but  ex- 
tending westward  to  a  line  drawn  from 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Nipissing  to  the 
point  at  which  the  45th  parallel  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  (near  the  present 
Cornwall.) 

This  Proclamation  introduced  the  Eng- 
lish law,  civil  and  criminal; and  the  latter 
has  ever  since  been  in  force  except  as 
modified  by  local  legislation. 

THE  Regime  Militaire  speedily  came  to  an  end  and 
civil  courts  were  organized  without  undue  delay.  But  the 
English  system  of  legal  practitioners  was  not  introduced. 
In  England  there  were  barristers  who  were  called  to  the 
bar  by  one  or  other  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  attorneys  ad- 
mitted by  the  court  of  Common  Law,  solicitors  admitted 
by  the  court  of  Chancery  and  proctors  in  the  Admiralty 
and  Ecclesiastical  courts.  While  there  was  no  objection  to 
any  of  the  three  last  named  filling  two  or  all  of  these  posi- 
tions, no  barrister  could  be  attorney,  solicitor  or  proctor. 
There  were  also  notaries  public  appointed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  English  governors  of  Quebec  followed  the  former 
French  system,  which  was  indeed  the  system  also  in  Eng- 
land until  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  and  kept  in  their  own 
hands  the  right  and  the  power  of  granting  licences  for  these 
professions.  We  find  licences  granted  to  some  as  barris- 
ters, some  as  attorneys,  some  as  notaries  public  and  some 
to  fill  two  or  more  of  such  offices. 

These  licences  were  granted  on  petitions  or  memorials 
by  the  applicants — many  of  them  are  still  extant — and  the 
governor  selected  the  licencees  at  will.  It  was  a  system  of 
open  and  plain  favoritism;  no  educational  or  other  quali- 
fication was  required  and  it  had  the  advantage  claimed  by  a 
well-known  Englishman  for  the  Garter,  there  was  "No 
d — d  merit  about  it." 

As  early'  as  1774,  the  well-known  Quebec  Act  reintro- 
duced the  earlier  French-Canadian  law  in  civil  matters; 
this  Act  also  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  along  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara  River,  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  south  to  the  Ohio  River,  down  that  river  to  the 
Mississippi  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  source.  Thus, 
all  of  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  brought  into 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  system  of  administration  of  the  law  was  not  changed; 
the  Governor  continued  to  issue  licences  as  before. 

In  1779  there  was  organized  at  Quebec,  a  society  known 
as  "La  Communaute  des  Avocats"  (the  Barristers' 
Society)  by  the  practising  lawyers;  and  this  society  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change  of  the  system  of  licensing 
practitioners.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
lawyers  with  the  number  of  applicants  and,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
more  with  their  qualifications — the  existing  system  was 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  practice  of  legislatures  making 
lawyers  by  act  of  Parliament,  something  utterly  un- 
known in  England. 


By  The  Honourable  William   Renwic 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
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LOUIS        KEENE 


T  last  in  1784  matters  came  to  a 
head.  Alexander  Dumas  of  Three 
Rivers,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  a 
bankrupt  merchant  and  a  notary  pub- 
lic, whose  conduct  in  his  office  had  not 
been  wholly  creditable,  petitioned  Sir 
Frederick  Haldimand,  the  Governor, 
for  a  licence  as  advocate  (barrister). 
Haldimand  determined  to  separate  the 
professions  of  advocate  and  notary 
public;  the  union  of  these  in  one  per- 
son he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  very  great  amount  of 
litigation;  but  he  left  the  province  in 
November,  1784,  without  having  car- 
ried his  plan  into  operation.  His  lieu- 
tenant, Henry  Hamilton,  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  Dumas'  petition;  the 
Communaute  hearing  of  the  applica- 
tion, protested  to  Hamilton  both  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  too  many 
advocates  already  and  that  Dumas 
was  of  bad  character.  Hamilton  apparently  did  not  know 
that  Haldimand  had  determined  to  refuse  a  licence  as 
advocate  to  a  notary  public  and  vice  versa  (for  he  was 
very  loyal  to  Haldimand) ;  he  disregarded  the  protest  of  the 
lawyers  and  gave  Dumas  a  licence  as  advocate  in  addition 
to  his  existing  licence  as  notary  public. 

Dumas  presented  his  licence  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  to  be  filed;  before  this,  however,  .James  Monk, the 
Attorney-General,  and  M.  Panet,  speaking  in  English  and 
French  respectively,  moved  in  the  name  of  all  the  advocates 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  file  reasons  for  the  exclusion 
of  Dumas. 

".  .  .  surl'information  des  vie  etmoeursdusieur  Alexandre 
Dumas  aspirant  d  la  profession  d'avocat"  ("having 
regard  to  the  information  concerning  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  said  Alexander  Dumas  who  seeks  to  become  a 
barrister").  The  court  referred  the  matter  to  the  Gover- 
nor. Hamilton  orally  directed  the  court  to  disregard  the 
motion  and  register  the  licence;  and  this  was  done.  Gov- 
ernors actually  governed  in  those  days  when  kings  still 
considered  themselves  kings  by  the  grace  of  God. 

But  this  was  the  cap-sheaf;  the  next  year,  April 
30,  1785,  Hamilton  signed  an  Ordinance  separating  the 
profession  of  notary  public  on  the  one  hand  from  that  of 
barrister,  advocate,  solicitor,  attorney  or  proctor,  and 
requiring  anyone  who  wished  a  licence  for  the  latter  pro- 
fession to  serve  five  years  under  articles  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination. This  system  still  prevails  in  our  sister  pro- 
vince but  not  with  us — the  notary  public  is  not  in  our  law 
by  any  means  such  an  important  officer  as  in  the  French 
law  or  other  law  derived  from  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  and 
we  see  no  objection  to  a  barrister  or  solicitor  being  also  a 
notary  public. 

The  system  instituted  by  the  ordinance  of  1785  was  that 
in  existence  when  the  old  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada  in  1791. 

In  the  Matter  of  Garb 

THE  profession  of  the  law  being  thus  or- 
ganized, it  was  not  long  before  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  the  courts  to  the  official 
garb. 

Even  before  this,  however,  the  matter 
had  not  been  wholly  neglected;  the  Com- 
munaute in  1779,  in  the  first  article  of  the 
second  section  of    the  first  chapter  of  its 


k.  Statutes,  enacted  that  its  members 

t?  iQQpll  should   appear    in    court  in  black 

coat  and  gown  and  bands.   This  in- 
junction being  disregarded,  it  was 
resolved  in  December,  1780,  that  it 
should  be  enforced;  after  being  sus- 
pended for  a  time  at  the  request  of 
the  Attorney-General,  .James  Monk, 
an  order  was  made  April  21,  1781,  that  advocates  should 
wear  in   court,   black  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches   (la 
culotte)  on  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  breach  of  the  order. 
From  that  time  as  M.  J.  Edmond  Roy  tells  us  in  his  delight- 
ful book  "L'Ancien  Barreau  au  Canada,"  convictions  be- 
gan to  rain  thick  and  fast — "  a  pleuvoir  dru." 

M  a  i  t  r  e  Olry,  the  dean  of  the  bar,  was  the  first  to  fall  a 
victim — he  appeared  in  court  without  a  black  coat  and  his 
excuse  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  action  and  appeared  as 
such  and  not  as  an  advocate  availed  him  naught;  .June  11, 
1781,  he  was  fined  5  shillings.  The  same  day  another 
advocate,  M  a  i  t  r  e  Pinguet,  had  the  same  fate  for  appear- 
ing in  court  without  a  black  coat,  although  he  was 
not  professionally  engaged!  The  next  year  Ma  It  re 
Cugnet  went  into  court  three  times  with  breeches 
which  did  not  match — "en  culotte  depareillee"  ^ 
five  shillings;  Cugnet,  one  of  the  handsomast  men  of  his 
time,  was  a  frequent  offender;  he  objected  to  the  garb  of  an 
undertaker's  man  (croque-mort)  and  had  to  pay  a  fine 
once  for  pleading  in  a  colored  coat  and  again  in  flesh- 
colored  nankeen  breeches.  In  1784  Maltre  Panet  was 
called  to  task  for  appearing  before  the  council  in  a 
grey  coat.  The  French  brethren  were  not  the 
only  offenders;  the  English  -  speaking  were  as  bad. 
Mr.  Stewart  appeared  in  a  white  vest,  but  pleading  ignor- 
ance of  the  rule  he  was  forgiven  for  this  time;  a  year  after 
he  appeared  in  a  colored  coat  and  this  time,  "cinq  chelins" — 
Russell  had  the  same  fine  for  the  same  offence.  This 
gentleman,  Irish  it  would  appear,  became  still  more  daring. 
In  1785  he  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  colored 
coat  and,  horresco  referens,  his  hair  without  a  ribbon;  the 
President  administered  a  grave  rebuke  and  ordered  him  to 
apologize  and  to  pay  "les  eternals  cinq  chelins."  The 
"everlasting  five  shillings"  did  not  effect  the  required 
result  and  at  length  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  March 
5,  1787,  made  a  rule  that  "at  every  future  term  of  this 
court,  the  officers  thereof  wear  the  dress  of  officers  of  the 
like  employment  in  the  King's  Bench  of  Westminster  Hall 
nearly  similar  thereto  and  that  the  practitioners  of  the 
court  appear  in  gown  and  band  worn  by  those  gentlemen 
who  are  now  called  to  the  bar."  At  Westminster  Hall 
the  garb  was  as  at  present — the  same  as  ours,  but 
with  the  wig  which  was  never  adopted  in  our 
part  of  Canada;  it  was  said  that  the  bar  of  Eng- 
land went  into  mourning  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary 
and  never  came  out  of  it.  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more 
irregularities  in  garb;  the  gown  and  band  have  continued 
to  be  worn  in  the  Lower  Provinces  until  this  day.  In 
Upper  Canada,  the  band  disappeared  from  the  garb  of 
the  stuff  gownsman  but  was  retained  by  the  King's 
Counsel.  It  has  again  made  its  appearance  within  the 
past  few  years  and  is  now  almost  universal. 

The  Communaute  did  not  restrict  its  rules  to  court  garb; 
one  of  its  rules  provided  that  on  the  death  of  a  member, 
the  survivors  should  attend  the  funeral  and  wear  mourn- 
ing for  eight  days. 

Lawyers  Must  Mourn  Properly 

IN  1782,William Barclay  Scriver,  an  Irish  lawyer  who  had 
been  a  few  months  at  the  Quebec  bar,  died.  The  same 
Maltre  Panet,  who  was  to  plead  later  on  in  a  gray  coat, 
attended  a  meeting  in  buckled  shoes  and  silver  garters. 
This  splendor  shocked  the  brethren  and  they  adopted 
another  rule  that  mourning  should  consist  of  black  coat, 
vest,  breeches  and  stockings  with  black  buckles,  and  no 
powder  or  diamonds  during  eight  days,  crape  obligatory 
only  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

■The  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  wore  the  ermine 
robe;  those  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  the  same  as  the 
bar.  The  judges  of  our  Upper  Canada  Court  of  King's 
(or  Queen's)  Bench  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (estab- 
lished in  1849)  always  wore  the  robes  of  the  King's  Counsel 
except  in  term  when  until  quite  recently  they  wore  a 
parti-colored  gown.  Now  all  the  judges  at  the  trial 
or  on  appeal  wear  the  same  garb  as  King's  Counsel — the 
Continued  on  Page  61 


THE    WISTARIA    ARBOR 


THROUGH  the  open  window 
the  spring  sunshine  fell  on 
Calvert's  broad  back.  Ten- 
nant  faced  the  window,  smoking  re- 
flectively. 

"I  should  like  to  ask  a  favor,"  he 
said;  "may  I?" 

"Certainly  you  may,"  replied  Calvert; 
"everybody  else  asks  favors  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  a  year." 

Tennant,  smoking  peacefully,  gazed  at  an 
open  window  across  the  narrow  court-yard, 
where,  in  the  sunshine,  a  young  girl  sat  sew- 
ing. 

"The  favor,"  he  said,  "is  this:  there  is  a 
vacancy  on  the  staff,  and  I  wish  you'd  give 
MarUtt  another  chance." 

"Marlitt!"  exclaimed  Calvert.  "Why  Mar- 
litt?" 

"Because,"  said  Tennant,  "I  understand 
that  I  am  wearing  Marlitt's  shoes — and  the 
shoes  pinch." 

"Marlitt's  shoes  would  certainly  pinch  you 
if  you  were  wearing  them,"  said  Calvert, 
grimly.  "But  you  are  not.  Suppose  you 
were?  Better  wear  even  Marlitt's  shoes  than 
hop  about  the  world  barefoot.  You  are  a 
singularly  sensitive  young  man.  I  come  up- 
town to  offer  you  Warrington's  place,  and 
your  reply  is  a  homily  on  Marlitt's  shoes!" 

Calvert's  black  eyes  began  to  snap  and  his 
fat,  pink  face  turned  pinker. 

"Mr.  Tennant,"  he  said,  "I  am  useful  to 
those  who  are  useful  to  me.  I  am  a  business 
man.  I  know  of  no  man  or  syndicate  of  men 
wealthy  enough  to  conduct  a  business  for  the 
sake  of  giving  employment  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful!" 

Tennant  smoked  thoughtfully. 

"Some  incompetent,"  continued  Calvert, 
"is  trying  to  make  you  uncomfortable.  You 
asked  us  for  a  chance;  we  gave  you  the  chance. 
You  proved  valuable  to  us,  and  we  gave  you 
Marlitt's  job.  You  need  not  worry;  Marlitt 
was  useless,  and  had  to  go  anyway.  War- 
rington left  us  to-day,  and  you've  got  to  do 
his  work." 

'TPENNANT  regarded  him  in  silence;  Cal- 
-■■  vert  laid  one  pudgy  hand  on  the  door- 
knob. "You  know  what  we  think  of  your 
work.  There  is  not  a  man  in  New  York  who 
has  your  chance.  All  I  say  is,  we  gave  you 
the  chance  and  you  took  it.  Keep  it;  that's 
what  we  ask!" 

"That  is  what  /  ask,"  said  Tennant,  with  a 
troubled  laugh.  "I  am  sentimentalist  enough 
to  feel  something  like  gratitude  towards  those 
who  gave  me  my  first  opportunity." 

"Obligation's  mutual,"  snapped  Calvert. 
The  hardness  in  his  eyes,  however,  had  died 
out.  "You'd  better  finish  that  double  page," 
he  added;  "they  want  to  start  the  color-work 
by  Monday.  You'll  hear  from  us  if  there's 
any  delay.     Good-bye." 

Tennant  opened  the  door  for  him;  Calvert, 
buttoning  his  gloves,  stepped  out  into  the 
hallway  and  rang  for  the  elevator.  Then  he 
turned: 

"Don't  let  envy  make  things  unpleasant 
for  you,  Mr.  Tennant." 

"Nobody  has  shown  me  any  envy,"  said 
Tennant. 

"I  thought  you  said  something  about  your  friend  Mar- 
litt—" 

"I  never  saw  Marlitt;  I  only  know  his  work." 
"Oh,"  said  Calvert,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "you  only 
know  his  work." 

"That  is  all.    Who  is  Marlitt?'' 

"The  last  of  an  old  New  York  family;  reduced  circum- 
stances, proud,  incompetent,  unsuccessful.  Why  does  the 
arti,st  who  signs  'Marlitt'  interest  you?" 

"This  is  why,"  said  Tennant,  and  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket.     "Do  you  mind  listening?" 

"Go  on,"  said  Calvert,  with  a  wry  face.  And  Tennant 
began: 

"Dear  Mr.  Tennant: — Just  a  few  words  to  expre.ss 
my  keenest  interest  and  delight  in  the  work  you  are 
doing — not  only  the  color  work,  but  the  pen-and- 
ink.  You  know  that  the  public  has  made  you  their 
idol,  but  I  thought  you  might  care  to  know  what  the 
unsuccessful  in  your  own  profession  think.  You 
have  already  taught  us  so  much;  you  are,  week  by 
week,  raising  the  standard  so  high;  and  you  are  doing 
so  much  for  me,  that  I  venture  to  thank  you  and 
wish  you  stiU  greater  happiness  and  success. 

MARLITT." 


Bv   ROBERT   W.   CHAMBERS 

Author  of  "The  Crimson  Tide,"  "The  Girl  Phillippa,"  etc. 
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She  drew  a  lunt?,  unsteady  breath;  "Will  yon  take  me  home?" 


Calvert  looked  up.     "Is  that  all?" 

"That  is  all.  There  is  neither  date  nor  address  on  the 
note.  I  wrote  to  Marlitt  care  of  your  office.  Your  office 
forwarded  it,  I  see,  but  the  post-oflSce  returned  it  to  me 
to-day What  has  become  of  Marlitt?" 

Calvert  touched  the  elevator-bell  again.  "If  I  knew," 
he  said,  "I'd  find  a  place  for — Marlitt." 

Tennant's  face  lighted.  Calvert,  scowling,  avoided  his 
eyes. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  he  said,  peevishly,  "that' 
there  is  no  sentiment  in  this  matter." 

"I  understand,"  said  Tennant. 

"You  think  you  do,"  sneered  Calvert,  stepping  into  the 
elevator.  The  door  slammed;  the  cage  descended;  the 
fat,  pink  countenance  of  Calvert,  distorted  into  a  furious 
sneer,  slowly  sank  out  of  sight. 

II 

'TPENNANT  entered  his  studio  and  closed  the  door. 
•■•  In  the  mellow  light  the  smile  faded  from  his  face. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  unsuccessful,  from  whose 
crowded  ranks  he  had  risen  -comrades  preordained  to 
mediocrity,  foredoomed  to  failure — industrious,  hopeful. 


brave  young  fellows,  who  must  live 
their  lives  to  learn  the  most  terrible 
of  all  lessons — that  bravery  alone 
wins  no  battles. 

"What  luck  I  have  had!"  he  said, 
aloud,  to  himself,  walking  over  to 
the  table  and  seating  himself  before  the  draw- 
ing. For  an  hour  he  studied  it;  touched  it 
here  and  there,  caressing  outlines,  swinging 
masses  into  vigorous  composition  with  a  touch 
of  point  or  a  sweeping  erasure.  Strength, 
li.nowledge,  command  were  his;  he  knew  it, 
and  he  knew  the  pleasure  of  it. 

Having  finished  the  drawing,  he  unpinned 
the  pencil  studies,  replacing  each  by  its  de- 
tail in  color — charming  studies  executed  with 
sober  precision,  yet  sparkling  with  a  gayety 
that  no  reticence  and  self-denial  could  dim. 
He  dusted  the  drawing,  tacked  on  tracing- 
paper,  and  began  to  transfer,  whistling  softly 
as  he  bent  above  his  work. 

Sunlight  fell  across  the  corner  of  the  table, 
glittering  among  glasses,  saucers  of  porcelain, 
crystal  bowls  in  which  brushes  dipped  in  bril- 
liant colors  had  been  rinsed.  To  escape  the 
sun  he  rolled  the  table  back  a  little  way,  then 
continued,  using  the  ivory-pointed  tracing- 
stylus.  He  worked  neither  rapidly  nor  slow- 
ly; there  was  a  leisurely  precision  in  his  pro- 
gress; pencil,  brush,  tracer,  eraser,  did  their 
errands  surely,  steadily.  Yet  already  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  rapid  worker 
in  his  craft. 

During  intervals  when  he  leaned  back  to 
stretch  his  muscles  and  light  a  cigarette  his 
eyes  wandered  towards  a  window  just  across 
the  court,  where  sometimes  a  girl  sat.  She 
was  there  now,  rocking  in  a  dingy  rocking- 
chair,  stitching  away  by  her  open  window. 
Once  or  twice  she  turned  her  head  and  glanced 
across  at  him.  After  an  interval  he  laid  his 
cigarette  on  the  edge  of  a  saucer  and  resumed 
his  work.  In  the  golden  gloom  of  the  studio 
the  stillness  was  absolute,  save  for  the  deli- 
cate stir  of  a  curtain  rustling  at  his  window. 
A  breeze  moved  the  hair  on  his  temples;  his 
eyes  wandered  towards  the  window  across 
the  court.  The  window  was  so  close  that 
they  could  have  conversed  together  had  they 
known  each  other. 

IN  the  court  new  grass  was  growing,  grimy 
shrubbery  had  freshened  into  green;  a  tree 
was  already  in  full  leaf.  Here  and  there  cats 
sprawled  on  sun-warmed  roofs,  sparrows 
chirped  under  eaves  from  whence  wisps  of 
litter  trailed,  betraying  hidden  nests. 

Below  his  window,  hanging  in  heavy  twists, 
a  wistaria  twined,  its  long  bunches  of  lilac- 
tinted  blossoms  alive  with  bees. 

His  eyes  followed  the  flight  of  a  shabby 
sparrow.  "If  I  were  a  bird,"  he  said,  aloud, 
"I'd  not  be  idiot  enough  to  live  in  a  New 
York  back-yard."  And  he  resumed  his  work, 
whistling. 

But  the  languor  of  spring  was  in  his  veins, 
and  he  bent  forward  again,  sniffing  the  mild 
air.  The  witchery  of  spring  had  also  drawn 
his  neighbor  to  her  window,  where  she  leaned 
on  the  sill,  cheeks  in  her  hands,  listlessly 
watching  the  flight  of  the  sparrows. 

The  little  creatures  were  nest-building; 
from  moment  to  moment  a  bird  fluttered  up  towards  the 
eaves,  bearing  with  it  a  bit  of  straw,  a  feather  sometimes, 
sometimes  a  twisted  end  of  string. 

"It's  spring-fever,"  he  yawned,  passing  one  hand  over 
his  eyes.  "I  feel  like  rolling  on  the  grass — there's  a  puppy 
in  that  yard  doing  it  now — " 

He  washed  a  badger  brush  and  dried  it.  Perfume  from 
the  wistaria  filled  his  throat  and  lungs;  his  very  breath, 
exhaling,  seemed  sweetened  with  the  scent. 

"There's  that  girl  across  the  way,"  he  said,  aloud,  as 
though  making  the  discovery  for  the  first  time. 

Sunshine  now  lay  in  dazzling  white  patches  across 
his  drawing.  He  blinked,  washed  another  brush,  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  again,  looking  across  at  his  neigh- 
bor. Youth  is  in  itself  attractive;  and  she  was  young— a 
white-skinned,  dark-eyed  girl,  a  trifle  colorless,  perhaps, 
like  a  healthy  plant  needing  the  sun. 

"They  grow  like  that  in  this  town,"  he  reflected,  drum- 
ming idly  on  the  table  with  his  pencil.  "Who  is  she? 
I've  seen  her  there  for  months,  and  I  don't  know." 

The  girl  raised  her  dark  eyes  and  gave  him  a  serene 
stare. 

Continited  on  Page  64 
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Lawrence 
W  a ter- 
ways  proposal 
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take  shape  as  a  large  issue  on  both  sides  of 
the  International  Boundary  Line.  The  first 
of  a  long  series  of  conferences  that  are  to 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
held  at  Buffalo,  and  the  issues  on  which  the 
proposition  will  be  championed  and  fought 
have  been  pretty  generally  outlined. 

In  the  main  it  is  a  conflict  between  the 
East  and  the  West  rather  than  any  conflict 
of  interests  as  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Efforts  may  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  element  of  nationality,  but 
in  the  end  this  is  not  the  strong  point  on  either  side. 

The  cities  of  the  East  maintain  that  they  are  domg  the 
nation's  business  satisfactorily  and  expeditiously,  that 
there  is  equipment  for  such  business  now  in  existence, 
and  that  the  development  of  the  proposed  scheme  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  these  cities  and  would  mean  the  scrapping 
of  this  equipment. 

While  Montreal  and  other  Eastern  Canadian  cities  are 
naturally  not  inclined  to  look  too  favorably  upon  a  scheme 
that  would  change  their  present  strategic  position  of  being 
a  transfer  port  from  lake  to  ocean  shipping.  It  is  not 
from  them  that  the  opposition  comes.  It  is  rather  New 
York  state,  and  its  many  corporate  and  civic  interests, 
who  see  in  the  proposal  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  trade  and  its  barge  canal  system. 

The  Proposal  in  Concrete  Form 

THE  proposal  has  in  view  an  elaboration  of  a  series  of 
canals  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  that  should 
open  the  St.  Lawrence  to  ships  of  ocean  tonnage,  and  should, 
therefore,  permit  ocean  freight  being  loaded  at  lake-head 
points  for  through  ocean  shipment.  As  an  addition  to 
this  plan  it  is  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  develop  the 
natural  power  resources  made  available  by  this  canaliza- 
tion scheme,  which,  it  is  contended,  should  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  finance  the  scheme. 

Ex-Senator  Hill,  one  of  the  staunch  opponents  of  the 
proposal,  speaks  of  it  as  "a  most  radical  and  speculative 
and  enormously  expensive  scheme."  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  interests  even  in  the  Eastern  States,  which,  while 
they  are  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  ship  canal 
scheme,  look  with  favor  on  the  power  development  part 
of  the  proposition.  J.  H.  Finey,  an  electrical  engineer  of 
"Washington,  D.C.,  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  discus- 
sion, contended  that  power  would  be  available  within  a 
radius  of  400  miles,  and  that  the  value  of  this  power  so 
developed  would  carry  the  entire  cost  of  canalization. 
He  contends,  also,  that  there  was  no  need  to  consider  a 
market  for  this  power,  because  the  market  already  existed. 
Alexander  C.  Lewis,  of  Toronto,  urges  that  power  could 
be  developed  on  the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  this  scheme 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent,  and  he  gave, 
as  evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  the  fact  that 
private  corporations  were  quite  willing  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  canal  in  return  for  the  power  rights  on 
the  work. 

The  Opposition  of  the  Press 

SOME  effort  has  been  made  by  certain  sections  of  the 
American  press  to  influence  the  issue  by  arousing 
prejudice.  The  Hearst  publications  have  aligned  them- 
selves against  the  scheme,  and  have  adopted  the  character- 
istic attitude  that  the  whole  navigation  proposal  is  a 
Canadian  scheme,  despite  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
originated  in  the  United  States  Congress.  A  Buffalo 
paper  also  adopted  somewhat  the  same  policy,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  heading:  "New  York  Refused  to  Aid  Canada, 
in  Canada's  Lake-to-Sea  Scheme."  As  a  rule,  however, 
American  papers  have  adopted  a  temperate  attitude,  and 
are  inclined  to  discuss  the  question  on  its  merits,  which 
resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
supposed  advantages  to  the  West  accruing  through  such 
an  undertaking  were  sufficient  to  offset  the  supposed 
dangers  to  Eastern  localities  and  interests. 

Canadian  newspapers  as  a  whole  have  given  the  question 
a  wide  berth,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  problem  vitally 
associated  with  the  character  of  Canada's  development 
both  from  a  national  and  from  a  strictly  business  view- 
point. From  the  nationat  viewpoint  it  involves  the  ques- 
tions of  the  use  of  such  waterways  in  war  time,  whether 
they  should  be  free  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  muni- 
tions in  the  event  of  one  of  the  owners  only  being  engaged 
in  hostilities.  From  a  purely  business  viewpoint  the 
proposal  entails  the  consideration  of  the  development  of 
Canada's  mercantile  marine,  of  the  future  oi  some  of  its 
ports,  both  at  the  seaboard  and  at  lake-heads  and  else- 
where, and  at  the  same  time  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  proposals  for  hydro-electric  development 
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A  Big  National  Problem 

and  its  effect  on  such  industries  already  in  operation. 
It  would  seem  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  most  vitally  impor- 
tant questions  for  Canada  that  have  faced  the  country  for 
some  time. 

The  Buffalo  Express,  voicing  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
cities  most  definitely  opposed  to  the  idea,  speaks  in  no 
measured  terms: — 

"A  ship  canal  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  never  could 
be  practicable,  wherever  built.  Any  person  who  will  re- 
duce the  matter  to  plain  figures  can  see  that  there  could 
be  no  more  expensive  way  of  transporting  commerce  than 
by  a  large  steamship  working  its  way,  inch  by  inch,  through 
several  miles  of  narrow  inland  channels.  Ships  must  have 
sea  room  in  order  to  operate  profitably.  Any  railroad  train 
could  at  any  time  beat  any  ship  above  the  size  of  a  canal 
barge,  both  in  time  and  cost  in  transporting  any  given 
number  of  tons  of  freight  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic." 

The  Examiner  goes  even  farther  and  states  that  it  can 
see  no  reason  for  aiding  Canada  to  become  a  rival.  "As 
well  ask  the  United  States  to  subsidize  a  Canadian  rail- 
road to  Hudson  Bay,"  it  claims. 

The  Canadian   Press 

THE  Hamilton  Herald  points  out  that  Canada  is  not 
begging  for  any  assistance  from  the  United  States  as 
t  he  Buffalo  Express  would  suggest,  but  is  in  fact  giving  to 
the  United  States  in  its  waterways  already  existing  greater 
consideration  than  is  shown  by  the  United  States  in  turn: 

"The  argument  so  far  is  good,  from  the  U.  S.  viewpoint. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  so  sane  and  intelligent  a  stu- 
dent of  public  affairs  should  have  omitted  to  glance  at  the 
Canadian  viewpoint.  The  attitude  of  thefixpress  through- 
out the  war  has  been  so  praiseworthy,  and  so  broad,  that 
we  are  puzzled  as  to  its  leaving  out  of  account  the  factor 
of  Canadian  self-respect.  Has  Canada  asked  the  United 
States  for  aid  to  enlarge  its  St.  Lawrence  canals?  What 
basis  is  there  for  the  supposition  that  this  independent  and 
self-respectful  young  Dominion  would  accept  such  aid 
even  if  offered?  And  is  it  not  rather  unnecessary  for  the 
Express  to  suggest  that  Buffalo  citizens  marshal  themselves 
in  public  meeting  with  the  object  of  creating  a  'pyscho- 
logical  wave'  against  the  proposition  in  question? 

"We  think  Canada  can  attend  to  all  needs  in  the  way  of  a 
'psychological  wave'  in  this  matter.  Canada  after  its 
surpassing  sacrifices  in  noble  blood  and  in  treasure  in  the 
great  war  is  not  going  to  allow,  much  less  ask  for,  aid 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  own  enterprises.  In  one  sense  it  might  be  fair 
for  the  United  States  to  participate,  for  the  canal  mileage 
on  the  international  border  and  to  the  sea  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  much  the  more  costly  and  extensive  in  Can- 
adian waters,  and  U.  S.  shipping  has  had  the  same  treat- 
ment and  terms  as  Canadian  therein,  unlike  the  Erie 
Canal,  where  Canadian  bottoms  are  unwelcome.  But 
in  national  matters  such  things  are  merely  incidental  and 
of  little  account;  the  deciding  factor  is  our  pride  in  being 
able  to  manage  our  own  affairs  with  fair  success." 

The  Peterborough  Examiner  also  takes  a  fling  at  the 
Buffalo  paper.  Experience  has  already  proved  the  value 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterways  scheme,  though  the  present 
links  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  more 
ambitious  scheme. 

"Any  railroad  train,"  it  admits,  "could  carry  goods 
faster  than  they  are  carried  by  the  ships  passing  through 
the  canals.  But  not  so  cheaply;  and  cost  is  an  element  not 
to  be  overlooked,  and  isn't  it  absurd  to  claim  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  are  of  no  value  when  they  have  been  of 
very  great  value  for  a  large  number  of  years?  Many 
vessels  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  come  up  those  canals 
into  the  lakes.  What  is  proposed  is  to  make  the  canals 
deeper  so  that  larger  ocean  vessels  can  do  the  same  as  a 
regular  thing.  It  is  quite  practicable  from  the  engineering 
and  maritime  points  of  view.  It  is  also  practicable  from 
the  commercial  viewpoint,  especially  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  account  that  an  incidental  result  of  the  canal 
project  will  be  the  development  of  electric  power  enough 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  millions." 

The  Examiner  sees  in  the  fact  that  Buffalo  is  the  lake 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal  an  indication  that  the  city  is 
not  entirely  a  disinterested  agent  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject. 

The  Kingston  Standard   takes   ita   place  beside  those 


who  are   also 
championing 
the  scheme  and 
it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that 
Kingston  profits  not  a  little  from  the  system 
at  present  in  operation,  and  is  therefore  not 
at  any  rate  wholly  self-interested  in  its  co- 
operation. 

"The  chairman  of  the  International  Water- 
ways Commission,"  it  comments,  "says  that 
the  question  of  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  de- 
pends upon  the  commercial  value  of  the  en- 
terprise as  compared  with  its  cost.  Of  course 
it  does;  but  at  the  same  time  his  words  are 
capable  of  giving  a  hint  to  the  people,  in- 
cluding Kingstonians,  who  are  preparing  their 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  ocean  ship  route." 

Western  Ontario  Favors  It 

'TpHAT  Canada  is  able  and  ready  to  finance  the  proposi- 
-*■  tion  if  need  be,  and  that  neither  the  opposition  of 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  nor  Atlantic  sea- 
board transportation  interests,  will  be  able  to  prevent  thr^ 
successful  completion  of  the  scheme,  is  the  forceful  coti 
tention  of  theFree  Press  of  London,  Ont. 

"Atlantic  seaboard  -and  transportation  interests,'-'  it 
says,  "will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  canalization  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Even  though  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  altogether  from  the  project,  Canada 
will  finance  it.  This  country,  which  freely  expended 
hundreds  of  millions  upon  railways,  will  not  hesitate  to 
add  another  hundred  millions  to  complete  her  waterways 
system.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  an  international  stream  for 
much  of  the  distance,  but  this  should  not  prevent  the 
building  of  a  canal  upon  the  Canadian  side,  as  is  done  in 
circumventing  the  Niagara  River  with  the  Welland  Canal. 

"Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis,  Canada's  representative,  did  well  to 
remind  the  United  States  opponents  of  the  scheme  that 
the  proposal  did  not  originate  in  this  country.  This 
fact  should  dispose  of  the  unreal  and  unwarranted  sug- 
gestion that  canalization  would  give  Canada  undue  com- 
mercial advantages,  or  in  the  event  of  war.  The  value  of 
any  plan  that  would  for  nine  months  of  the  year  admit 
ocean  traffic  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  with  its  vast  food-growing  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, is  too  self-evident  to  long  be  withstood  by  selfish 
interests,  national  or  private.  Canada  already  shows  her 
faith  in  the  project  by  building  a  new  Welland  Canal 
capable  of  carrying  ocean  steamships. 

"Transportation  is  the  vital  problem  facing  this  country 
and  our  neighbors  as  well.  We  have  not  made  the  use  of 
waterways  that  older  countries  have  done.  France  is  an 
example  in  this  respect.  Barges  of  surprising  capacity  are 
commonly  used  upon  the  smallest  streams,  greatly  cheap- 
ening freight  costs." 

Canada  May  Tackle  Scheme  Alone 

THE  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  outlines  some  of  the 
arguments  in  the  case,  and  holds  that  the  balance  is 
manifestly  in  favor  of  the  scheme. 

"The  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  have  few 
arguments  to  bolster  up  their  opposition.  They  say  that 
America  would  be  foolish  to  help  a  rival  nation  to  create  a 
waterway  that  would  be  to  its  disadvantage,  that  it  would 
be  too  expensive,  that  it  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  New  York  barge  canal,  and  of  course,  divert  traffic 
from  New  York.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  arguments  in 
opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the 
Western  States  of  America  declare  that  the  barge  canal 
can  never  begin  to  carry  their  products  to  the  sea,  that  the 
canal  means  that  bulk  has  to  be  broken  at  Buffalo  and  also 
at  New  York,  and  that  canal  navigation  is  too  slow.  They 
go  further  and  assert  that  the  West  cannot  now  ship  half 
of  its  products  because  it  has  no  outlet.  With  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  traflic  would  grow  and  there  would  be  enough 
of  business  for  both  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  barge  canal. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  with  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
there  need  be  no  breaking  up  of  bulk  cargoes  that  came 
down  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  Mail  and  Empire  also  sees  in  the  proposal  a  scheme 
of  such  magnitude  and  foresight  that  Canada  cannot 
readily  let  it  be  kiUed  by  opposition  from  across  the  line 
and  must  and  probably  will,  if  the  necessity  arises,  go  at 
the  scheme  alone. 

"Although,"  it  says,  "there  are  powerful  interests  ar- 
rayed against  the  St.  Lawrence  development,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  are  optimistic  that  it  will  win  in  the 
fight.  Should,  however,  the  scheme  fall  through  as  a 
joint  undertaking,  there  is  a  chance  that  Canada,  in  course 
of  time,  after  it  has  cleaned  up  some  of  its  war  debt,  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand  herself  and  carry  it  through.  The 
power  development  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme." 

This  problem  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  largest  ques- 
tions of  public  interest  that  has  come  before  the  Canadian 
public  of  recent  years.  It  is  tied  up  with  the  development 
of  Canada  as  an  agricultural  and  industrial  nation,  and  it 
is  a  question  that  should  have  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion by  Canadian  citizens  as  a  whole. 


THE  GREAT  CHANCE  for  CANADA 


SOMEWHERE  the  greatest  master  of  wis- 
dom whom  English  literature  has  pro- 
duced, tells  us— there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  which  taken  at  its  turn  leads  on  to  for- 
tune. 

Canada  is  at  that  turn  in  her  tide  to-day. 
I  wish  I  could  induce  Canadians  to  see  this, 
for  if  international  antagonism  towards  the 
United  States  becomes  a  cult,  Canada  may  not 
only  miss  the  turn  in  her  tide  but  may  defeat 
many  of  the  benefits  for  which  the  War  was 
won — chief  of  which  is  the  solidarity  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking races,  in  their  ideals  and  trade 
intercourse  and  world  destiny.  If  those  bene- 
fits are  defeated,  German  propaganda  will  have 
won  in  Peace  what  it  could  not  win  in  War. 

Get  that  fact  clear  and  anchor  it  in  your  mind 
so  it  cannot  be  dislodged — the  cult  of  hate  aim- 
ing to  drive  a  wedge  in  the  friendship  of  the 
English-speaking  races  is  only  defeated  German 
propaganda  in  a  new  guise.  If  Canada,  or  the 
United  States,  foster  that  cult,  they  are  play- 
ing into  the  game  of  the  defeated  Hun  in  a  new 
protean  form.  Grey  saw  that  when  in  this 
country,  and  on  his  return  to  England  sought 
to  stem  the  anti-American  sentiment  by  his 
famous  private  letter  to  The  Times;  and  whether 
diplomatically  he  was  right  or  wrong,  basically 
he  was  right.  For  the  English-speaking  races 
to  drift  apart  now  would  give  victory  to  the 
Hun. 

Take  it  on  the  ground  of  marks,  or  pounds  sterling,  of 
exchange  or  trade,  of  marine  supremacy  on  the  high-seas, 
or  fuel  supplies  for  the  Allied  Navies— if  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  drift  into  subconscious  antagonism  now, 
Germany  will  be  the  profiteer  coming  or  going. 
How? 

Well,  take  marks  as  an  example! 

German  marks  are  worth  to-day  anything  from  2  to  10 
cents  on  the  dollar.  They  are  fluctuating  wildly.  By  the 
time  this  appears  they  will  be  up  or  down,  according  as  the 
wedge  of  hate  has  driven  the  English-speaking  races  apart 
in  sentiment  and  trade.  I  know  many  German-American 
banking-houses,  who  are  buying  up  marks  wholesale  to- 
day confident  that  in  the  scramble  of  the  1920  elections 
they  can  disrupt  Anglo-American  relations  to  the  extent  of 
swinging  trade  back  into  German  channels,  when  up  will 
go  the  value  of  the  mark  to  par,  and  they  will  clear  mil- 
lions; and  the  two  cats'  paws  they  are  using  chiefly  to 
pull  Germany's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  are  Wilson's 
faux  pas  on  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Sinn  Feiners'  leather- 
lunged  howl  of  hate  at  England.  Can  you  conceive  other- 
wise of  a  Nobody  calling  himself  President  of  a  mythical 
Irish  Republic— which  doesn't  exist — being  publicly 
received  by  the  Irish  mayor  of  New  York,  or  Irish  bonds, 
which  no  one  buys,  being  launched  with  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets? 

Don't  Take  It  Seriously 

TT  would  be  just  as  logical  for  Rhode  Island  to  launch  a 
^  republic  independent  of  the  United  States.  America 
knows  this  and  laughs  good-naturedly.  Please  note  who 
are  on  the  reception  committee  and  why;  and  where  the 
most  rabid  reports  of  the  noisy  demonstrations — which 
MO  one  down  here  ever  sees — appear!  Ward-heeling,  all  of 
it,  for  professional  politicians  to  line  pockets  against 
campaign  expenses  of  November  1920,  not  a  cent  of  which 
will  ever  see  Ireland,  but  all  of  which  will  be  a  fat  slush 
fund  for  the  fall  campaign. 


By   AGNES    C.    LAUT 
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Don't  take  it  seriously,  I  beg  of  you! 

A  dog-fight  or  a  cock-fight  will  impede  traffic  and  get  a 
head-line  in  a  certain  type  of  the  press;  but  it  doesn't  play 
much  part  in  the  destiny  of  nations. 

I  remember  the  same  game  was  played  in  1916,  under  the 
German  organization  known  as  the  American  Truth 
Society;  and  over  $200,000  was  raised  at  two  Sympathy- 
with-Ireland  meetings;  but  not  a  cent  of  it  ever  reached 
Ireland. 

But  here  is  the  way  the  German-American  banker 
reasons;  and  his  reasoning  is  sound  if  we  Anglo^axons  fall 
for  it  by  fostering  anti-American  and  anti-British  hate. 

If  we  fall  for  it,  we  deserve  to  lose  what  we  have  won  in 
the  War. 

German  marks  are  to-day  at  pretty  nearly  nil. 

German  trade  is  to-day  at  nil. 

German  shipping  non  est. 

Those  are  facts.     Face  them! 

Now  face  some  more,  ugly  facts  this  time  and  close 
home  to  you  and  me! 

Germany  is  at  the  Back  of  ft 

T~*HERE  is  abroad  through  all  the  industries  of  the  Allies 
*■  except  Belgium — whom  the  War  has  forced  to  basic 
facts — an  insidious  poison  variously  known  as  Bolshevik, 
or  Socialistic,  or  Anarchistic.  You  can  call  it  any  name 
you  like.  I  call  it  Slackism.  The  doctrine  just  plainly 
preaches — peg  down  hours  of  labor  to  a  minimum.  Peg 
wages  up  to  a  maximum — all  the  traffic  will  stand  to  the 
expropriation  of  all  profits.  Peg  down  production  -it 
will  make  more  work  for  the  laborers;  and  that  is  all  we 
have  to  do  to  bring  about  the  halcyon  paradise  of  a  Russia, 
or  a  Mexico.  No  more  capital.  Nomore  vested  property; 
but  they  always  fail  to  add — no  more  food. 

That  is  the  poison  slacking  down  production  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  to-day. 

With  this  doctrine  in  vogue,  you  are  not  going  to  have  a 


plethora  of  exports  going  out  very  long,  especi- 
ally you  are  not  going  to  have  them  with  such  a 
high  overhead  in  factories  and  foreign  ex- 
change so  low  that  $5  worth  of  Allied  money 
will  buy  only  $3.60  of  American  goods. 

Now,  how  as  to  Germany? 

The  German  factories  are  not  pegging  down 
hours,  and  pegging  up  wages,  and  pegging  down 
output.  They  are  petitioning  their  Government 
to  he  allowed  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  They 
are  applying  a  force  pump  to  swell  output  and 
keep  down  overhead. 

That  kind  of  an  output  can  cut  our  market 
into  tatters  in  spite  of  any  tariff  short  of  a 
blockade  against  German  goods,  and  that  we 
can't  have  if  Germany  is  to  be  enabled  to  pay 
her  war  indemnities. 

Presto!  Germany  then  sells  her  goods  lower 
than  ours  and  captures  our  manufacturers* 
markets.    She  takes  her  pay  in  raw  material. 

What  happens,  then? 

Up  goes  the  mark  to  par. 

She  gets  the  trade  the  Allies  have  lost  through 
Slacker  doctrine. 

Back  goes  her  shipping  on  the  high-seas  in 
German  ships;  and  the  freight  on  that  merchant 
marine — it  used  to  be  $300,000,000  a  year  to 
England  in  gold — pours  gold  into  German 
Banks  instead  of  British  and  American. 

It  isn't  cryptic  and  it  isn't  subtle. 
And  that  is  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cult  of  antagon- 
ism now  being  fanned  up  between  American  and  British 
interests. 

I  defy  you  to  show  me  a  single  example  of  it  that  can- 
not be  traced  to  that  source — the  Irish  party-heeler  acting 
as  a  cat's  paw  for  the  German-American  bankers,  the^ 
leather-lunged  politicians  out  for  anti-British  votes,  the 
anti-British  flare  head  out  for  advertising  from  the  German 
interests. 

Again,  I  say,  don't  fall  for  it.  Laugh!  And  lock  hands 
tighter  than  ever;  for  Canada's  future  prosperity  is  locked 
up  i  n  her  policy  now. 

We  Can  Gain  by  Immigration 

'TpAKE  the  matter  of  immigration.  There  is  such  a  wild 
••■  land  boom  in  the  Western  States  and  Middle  West 
just  now  as  puts  land  miles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man 
with  moderate  means.  Two  things  have  brought  it  about 
—high  prices  for  farm  products  and  the  sense  of  having 
a  secure  storm  cellar,  when  the  great  crash,  which  is  the 
aftermath  of  every  great  war,  comes.  Land  in  Iowa,  in 
Illinois,  in  Indiana,  in  Tennessee,  in  Texas,  which  was  from 
$100  to  $200  before  the  War,  is  changing  hands  in  a  fevered 
land  boom  at  $300  to  $400  an  acre.  Where  are  the  farmers, 
who  sell  out,  going?  To  crowd  the  already  over-crowded 
towns  and  to  boost  the  cost  of  living  still  higher  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  non-producers?  Where  are  their 
farm-trained  sons  and  daughters  going  with  their  nice 
round  cash  wads  of  $20,000  and  $30,000?  To  buy  back 
lands  at  $400?  Not  on  your  life.  Real  farmers  know 
that  it  is  a  much  harder  proposition  to  realize  8  to  10 
per  cent,  on  $400  an  acre  than  on  $100  an  acre  land.  And 
they,  as  they  have  young  families,  are  not  going  to  squan- 
der their  good  farm  capital  on  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
town. 

Where  are  they  going? 

They  are  going  where  good  land  is  still  cheap;  and 
in   America  there    are  only  three  such  sections  left— 
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First — The  abandoned  farm  section  of  the  Eastern 
States,  where  shorter  and  shorter  hours  for  the  factories 
and  higher  and  higher  wages  make  the  help  problem  an 
almost  impossiljility.  I  speak  from  experience,  for  I 
operate  400  acres  in  this  section. 

Second — Mexico,  a  three-crop-a-year  land,  with  the 
lowest  overhead  in  the  world  owing  to  excellent  farm  labor 
at  a  low  cost  and  no  expensive  non-productive  win- 
ter season;  but  life  is  unsafe  a  stone's  throw  from 
any  city  in  Mexico  to-day;  and  I  also  speak  from  ex- 
perience in  Mexico;  for  I  motored  over  roads  on  a 
Tuesday  where  four  Americans  were  killed  by 
bandits  on  Thursday  of  the  same  week. 

Lastly,  Canada,  where  good  lands  are  still  the 
cheapest  in  the  world  and  the  most  fertile. 

I  venture  to  say  if  Canada  put  out  her  coloniza- 
tion net  properly  to  catch  the  gold-fish  now  sell- 
ing out  in  the  Western  and  Middle  Western 
States  at  $200  to  $400  an  acre,  she  could  catch 
100,000  families  a  year,  each  with  $10,000  to 
$20,000  to  invest.  That  would  be  a  total  of  in- 
coming American  values  to  Canada's  Western 
lands  of  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000. 

That  would  be  as  much  yearly  investment  in 
Canada's  Western  lands  as  Americans  have  in- 
vested in  Canada  in  twenty  years. 

Is  it  worth  while? 

But  do  you  think  you  will  lure  those  colonists  with  a 
swat  in  the  face  of  anti-Americanism?  Do  you,  now, 
honestly? 

But  won't  they  Americanize  Canada  ?  Forget  it!  Have 
two  and  a  half  million  Canadians  Canadianized  the  United 
States?  //  /  had  my  way,  I  would  make  Canada  the  golden 
link  riveting  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  eternal 
friendship.  That  would  be  League  of  Nations  enough  for 
me,  without  any  infiltration  of  the  dangerous  alien  blood 
that  poisons  the  racial  springs. 

But  the  thing  cuts  deeper  than  that!  Wake  up,  Canada, 
and  probe  a  little  deeper! 

A  Sieve  for  Labor 

THE  United  States  is  desperate  for  unskilled  labor. 
Where  is  it  going  to  get  it?  It  has  to  have  it.  It 
can't  do  without  it  and  keep  the  wheels  going  round.  It 
is  going  to  get  it  from  Armenia,  from  Southern  Europe, 
from  Germany,  from  Austria,  yes  and  from  Mexico. 

Now  it  may  not  be  generally  known  in  Canada^  but 
during  the  last  four  years,  Canada  has  rejected  300,000 
undesirable  aliens  from  Europe.  The  United  States  to  its 
deep  regret  is  under  necessity  of  taking  them.  Granted 
Canada  can  get  the  pick  of  Western  American  farmers, 
pow  selling  at  high  figures,  and  the  U.  S.  keeping  taking 
the  undesirable  dregs  of  the  earth,  where  does  that  leave 
us? 

It  is  to  laugh;  or  rather  to  go  forth  rejoicing. 

Uncle  Sam  acts  as  the  sieve  for  immigration,  and  after 
the  slag  drops  there  to  the  bottom  and  the  true  gold  has 
been  assayed  and,  stamped  with  the  mint  of  the  thrifty 
years'  approval,  Canada  gets  the  pure  gold. 

Go  to  it,  my  country,  and  don't  let  a  spite  fence  dam  back 
your  own  prosperity  because  some  fool  ward-heeler  down 
here  tries  to  twist  the  Lion's  Tail  to  get  out  a  roar  for 
Tammany!  Be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves; 
and  you  will  lure  the  best  Uncle  Sam  has  across  your 
JJorder! 

The  Truth  About  Exchange 

OR  take  the  matter  of  exchange.  A  good  many  Can- 
adians and  a  great  many  Europeans  are  sweating 
blood  over  exchange  just  now  and  uttering  foolish,  hot, 
^nti-American  words.  Don't!  Wipe  the  sweat  from  your 
{)row  and  think  twice! 

It  is  obvious,  whether  or  not  we  erect  tariff  walls  high  as 
the  gallows  of  Haman,  Canada  is  the  second  best  buyer 
the  United  States  has,  and  the  United  States  is  the  second 
best  buyer  Canada  has. 

But  to  keep  up  the  War  industries  (except  munitions), 
and  with  100,000  more  producing  farmers  a  year,  Canada 
is  going  to  have  and  must  have  an  expanding  foreign  trade 
that  will  make  her  present  big  total  look  like  small  potatoes. 
But  there  is  this  accursed  business  of  exchange.  It  hurts 
like  a  bumped  funny-bone  to  have  to  pay  $110  to  $116  for 
$100  of  American  goods;  and  it  hurts  the  Englishman 
even  more  to  have  to  pay  $5  for  $3.60  worth  of  American 
goods;  and  the  Frenchman  to  have  to  pay  $2.50  for  $1  of 
American  goods;  and  that  is  the  way  foreign  exchange  has 
been  fomenting  a  lot  of  anti-American  resentment  this 
last  winter. 

When  the  shoe  pinches  one  is  apt  to  get  irritable  and 
kick  the  cat;  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  cat-kicking  this 
year. 

But  it  is  also  obvious  when  the  European  nations  get 
down  to  business,  and  have  had  to  reef  in  belts  from  hun- 
ger, they  are  going  to  go  at  production  with  their  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  stop  spouting  about  making  more  work  by 
slowing  down  on  work.  Hunger  cures  that  sort  of  windy 
stuff.  It  has  cured  it  in  Belgium.  Belgium  is  now  pro- 
ducing 94  per  cent,  of  normal.  Russia  and  Austria  are  in 
process  of  learning  the  lesson;  and  with  $5  buying  only 
J3.60  worth  of  American  goods,  Europe  is  not  going  to  be 


a  buyer  of  American  goods — raw  or  manufactured — to  the 
same  extent  next  year  as  last  year;  and  especially  is  she  not 
going  to  buy  American  goods  produced  at  the  extortionate 
overhead  of  excess  wages  prevailing  there. 

Where,  then,  is  Canada  to  find  market  for  her  overplus 
of  farm  products  and  factory  products? 

Right  in  the  United  States;  for  that  country  is  already 
top  heavy  with  non-producers  and  scarce  of  ulti- 
mate producers.  She  is  scarce  of  labor  for  her 
mines,  for  her  farms,  for  her  factories.  She  has 
three  people  in  town  for  one  producing  food  on  the 
land. 

The  U.  S.  Will  Need  Food 

AT  current  rates  of  wages  with  their  reaction 
on  the  farm,  the  United  States  will  not  pro- 
duce food  enough  to  feed  itself  within  three  years. 
Every  thinking  person  in  the  United  States  knows 
that  and  is  scared  stiff.  That  is  why  so  many  are 
buying  farms  against  the  day  of  evil,  when  the 
storm  breaks.  Last  fall  farm  wages  went  up 
20  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  less  fall  wheat  and 
rye  were  planted.  For  next  spring,  20  per  cent, 
higher  wages  are  being  asked;  and  all  my  farm 
neighbors  are  saying — All  right,  20  per  cent,  less 
oats  and  milk  and  fruit  next  June,  when  the  fac- 
tories begin  to  slow  down  because  exchange  is 
stopping  sales  abroad  and  when  the  Farm  Bureau  reports 
begin  to  come  out,  showing  30  per  cent,  lower  food-produc- 
tion— you  will  see  the  first  frantic  jolt  then — fear  of  hunger, 
of  food  shortage,  of  tight  money,  appeals  of  butcher  and 
baker  and  candlestick  maker  for  the  other  man  to  go  out 
and  be  a  farmer  and  produce  food. 

But  the  trouble  is  when  you  have  weaned  two  genera- 
tions of  people  away  from  the  farm,  two-thirds  of  an  entire 
population  away  from  the  farm,  you  can't  produce  food 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  takes  a  season's  growth  and 
ten  years'  training  for  a  greenhorn  to  become  a  good 
farmer.  (They  are  the  bred-in-the-bone  farmers  Canada 
can  get  from  the  Middle  Western  States  just  now).  I 
smile  when  I  hear  bankers  invoke  lily-handed,  kid-glove 
gentry  to  go  out  to  the  farm,  buy  a  tractor  and  ride  round 
producing  food.  Yes — I  smile.  I  had  some  of  them  during 
the  War,  and  I  have  fired  nine  in  a  month  because  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  United  States  Treasury  com- 
bined couldn't  stand  the  bill  of  damages  and  ignorance 
when  you  turn  a  greenhorn  loose  on  a  high-priced  self- 
binder,  or  tractor,  or  gasoline  saw  mill,  or  $700  team  of  good 
spirited  horses.  When  those  greenhorns,  war  draft 
slackers,  were  on  my  farm,  I  trembled  to  get  a  telegram, 
or  a  long  distanee  telephone.  I  knew  some  theory  town- 
farmer  on  my  place  had  tried  to  break  his  neck  in  a  run- 
away, or  was  presenting  me  with  a  bill  of  damages  for  a 
broken  mac'.-ine.  One  presented  me  with  a  bill  of  $94 
damages — which  I  didn't  pay — for  bumping  his  nose. 

The  United  States  will  not  produce  food  enough  to  feed 
itself  within  three  years;  and  it  will  take  ten  years  to  get 
back  to  land  from  factory,  to  a  sane  food  and  wage  basis. 

The  Trend  of  Food  Prices 

IN  the  interval  people  must  eat.  Food  prices — do  I 
need  to  say  anything  about  this? 

Apples  to-day  cost  in  New  York  8  cents  for  moderate 
size,  15  cents  for  Al  Grade. 

Why? 

Because  pickers- cost  $4  a  day  where  they  used  to  cost 
$1.50. 

Because  barrels  to-day  cost  50  cents  where  they  used  to 
cost  20  to  30  cents. 

Because  freight  costs  47  to  50  cents  where  it  used  to  cost 
11  to  17  cents. 

Because  haulage  to-day  costs  $8  a  day  where  it  used  to 
cost  $4.50. 

Because  store  hands  to-day  cost  $25  a  week  where  they 
used  to  cost  $12. 

We  are  not  shipping  second  grades  any  more  to  the  city, 
because  we  can't  afford  to;  and  I  could  tell  the  same  story 
of  beef,  of  veal,  of  oats,  of  milk,  of  cows. 

Uncle  Sam  will  buy  higher  and  higher  priced  food  for 
ten  years. 

Where  wiU  he  buy  it?  From  Canada  unless  we  Can- 
adians let  our  anti-American  sentiment  react  in  an  anti- 
Canadian  sentiment  here ;  which  boosts  up  U.  S.  tariff 
walls  to  Canada  and  lowers  U.  S.  tariff jwallsJto_]say  Argen- 


tina, or  Central  American  republics.  South  America 
could  feed  the  United  States.  Canada  should.  Don't 
play  into  the  German  game  by  fomenting  bad  relations; 
for  Germans  are  pouring  into  South  America  by  the 
thousands,  laying  the  wires  for  American  trade. 

Is  It  Our  Own  Fault  i 

BUT  won't  the  rate  of  exchange  running  against  Canada 
shut  off  U.  S.  trade? 

The  rate  of  exchange  running  against  Canada  is  to  some 
extent  Canada's  own  fault.  The  American  bankers  have 
again  and  again  evinced  an  eager  desire  to  "peg"  Canadian 
exchange  at  par;  and  their  overtures  have  never  been  met 
half-way  by  Canada  for  occult  reasons  I  have  not  been 
able  to  divine.  They  want  to  "peg"  exchange  from  purely 
selfish  reasons.  Canada's  farm  money  comes  pouring  into 
the  banks  November  and  December,  the  invariable  tight 
money  season.  It  used  to  come  down  for  investment  in 
New  York  till  spring  and  eased  the  American  money-mar- 
ket. Then  it  seeped  back  to  Canada  in  spring  after  earning 
good  interest  all  winter;  so  it  benefited  the  American 
banks;  and  they  would  gladly  "peg"  Canadian  exchange  at 
par  if  Canada  would  meet  their  overtures  half-way. 
Meanwhile,  adverse  exchange  is  costing  Canada  millions 
a  year  in  loss — many  millions,  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
her  War  Debt. 

I  do  not  write  this  rashly.  I  write  it  because  I  have 
heard  U.  S.  Bank  and  Treasury  ofl^cials  express  the  desire 
repeatedly;  but  when  I  have  repeated  it  to  Canadians,  they 
have  looked  back  at  me  so  blankly  I  did  not  quite  know 
whether  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about,  or  they 
didn't. 

I  only  know  every  time  you  pay  a  discount  on  Canadian 
money  of  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  you  are  paying  what  is  an 
unnecessary  loss  to  you.  There  may  be  some  good  reason 
behind  for  the  loss  which  I  don't  know.  If  so,  I  want  to 
hear  it. 
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To  Sum  Up  the  Case  for  Friendship 

OW  look  back  at  the  reasons  for  the  cult  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States: — 
A  gold  mine  of  colonization  waiting  to  be  lured. 
A  gold  mine  of  a  food  market  open  to  her. 
The  loss  in  exchange  wiped  out. 

On  the  other  side  fostering  the  cult 
^--^  of  hate — what? 

/  (W^~^^  German-American  craft  jockeying 

/    I  ""X  to  create  antagonism  that 

w  \Wm  (^m\  will  lure  American  markets 

~  German-American  cun- 
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ning  using  ward-heeling 
politicians  and  Sinn  Feiners 
to  twist  the  Lion's  Tail 
and  get  a  roar  for  Tam- 
many. 

Which  side  of  the  game 
should  Canada  play? 

"Yes,"  my  Canadian 
friends  say,  "but  didn't  a 
fool  of  an  American  poli- 
tician issue  an  article  say- 
ing 'We' — big  We — 'won 
the  War'?"  And  I  could 
answer  that  cheap  claim  in 
the  words  of  the  renowned 
Roosevelt — "Last  in  War, 
first  in  Peace,  long  may  He 
waver!" 

I  prefer  to  answer  that 
complaint  in  the  words  of 
a  St.  Louis  man,  when  St. 
Louis  was  very  strongly 
pro-German. 
"Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we  have  sent  two  million 
men  to  the  War;  but  the  Allies  have  more  men  lying  dead 
in  Flanders  for  the  cause  of  freedom  than  we  sent  over," 
and  he  sat  down  in  an  atmosphere  so  tense  it  cracked,  and 
that  man  expressed  the  true  sentiments  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican, spite  of  the  roaring  ward-heelers  getting  a  roar  by 
twisting  at  the  Lion's  Whiskers. 

The  Lion  knows  who  his  friends  are  and  Grey  proved  it 
by  his  letter  to  The  Thunderer. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII— Con/inued 

THEN  why— why— ?" 
She  flung  her  hands  apart,  unable  to  continue. 
Lulu  Averill,  moving  with  the  tread  of  a  tigress, 
stalking  silently,  stole  down  from  the  piano  to  the  edge  of 
the  carpet.  Mildred's  eyes  as  she  still  faced  me  were  all 
amber-colored  fire.  I  was  like  a  man  waking  in  the  morning 
from  a  night  of  troubled  dreams. 

Little  Mrs.  Mountney  dragged  her  laces  across  both  the 
rugs  to  confront  me  face  to  face,  standing  beside  Mildred. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I'm  Alice  Tarporley — " 

"Oh,  yes!  You  were  a  friend  of  Vio's  before  we  were 
married.  I've  heard  her  speak  of  you;  but  you  lived  in 
Denver — " 

"I  went  back  to  Boston  only  two  years  ago,  when  poor 
Vio  was  in  such  trouble  because  you  were — "  She  cried 
out,  with  another  wide  motion  of  the  arms:  "In  the  name 
of  God,  man,  what  does  it  all  mean?" 

But  I  couldn't  go  into  explanations.  I  didn't  know 
where  to  begin. 

"Tell  me  first  how  Vio  is — where  she  is — " 

"She  was  perfectly  well  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  at 
her  own  house  in  Boston.  But  don't  you  know — don't 
you  know — ?  Why,  this  is  too  awful.  The  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  awful  it  becomes.     Don't  you  know — ?" 

"I — I  don't  know  anything." 

She  got  it  out  at  last. 

"Don't  you  know — Vio  thinks  you're — you're  dead?" 

Iron  clampings  seemed  to  press  me  round  the  ribs. 

"No;  I  didn't  know  that.     What  made  her  think  so?" 

"Who  wouldn't  think  so?  You  were  reported  missing — 
■ind  when  weeks  went  by — and  no  news  of  you — and  then 
when  your  uniform  was  found  on  the  bank  of  that  river — 
near  Tours,  wasn't  it? — and  your  papers  in  the  pockets — 
and  your  letter  of  credit — and  everything.  And  here  you 
are  in  New  York — going  under  another  name — working 
like  a  stevedore — and  looking  like  a  tramp — why,  it's 
enough  to  drive  anybody  crazy!" 

r  COULD   only  stammer:  "I  shall  explain  everything — 
*  after  I've  .seen  Vio." 

"You  can't  explain  in  such  a  way  that — "  She  swung 
toward  her  hostess.  "Lulu,  I  must  go  straight  back  to 
Boston  to-night.  There's  a  train  that  gets  you  there  in  the 
morning,  isn't  there?  I  hate  night  travelling.  I  never 
sleep,  and  I  have  a  headache  all  the  next  day — but  what's 
that  when — ?  If  Vio  hears  this  from  anyone  but — "  She 
addressed  herself  again  to  myself.  "Then  it  was  true  that 
you'd  been  seen  in  New  York  hotels — ?" 

"Possibly;  I  don't  know  what  you're  referring  to — " 
"Oh,  every  now  and  then  some  report  went  round  in 
Boston  that  So-and-so  had  seen  you  in  this  hotel  or  that — 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  said  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
we  thought  that  it  was  just  the  kind  of  fake  story  that 
gets  about — But  now—!  Well,  I  must  break  the  news  to 
Vio—" 


"Why  shouldn't  I  break  it  myself?  I  could  call  her  up 
by  long  distance — " 

"Man,  if  she  heard  your  voice  like  that  it  would  kill  her. 
You  don't  know.  No,  I  must  go;  there's  no  help  for  it, 
headache  or  no  headache.  Mildred,  dear,  won't  you  call 
Annette?  I  told  her  she  could  go  to  the  theatre  to-night, 
but  now  she'll  have  to  get  our  tickets — and  pack — "  She 
wrung  her  hands:  "Oh,  dear!  When  a  man's  dead  he'd 
better  stay  dead." 

Mildred  slipped  from  the  room.  A  suspicion  began  to 
creep  over  me. 

"Is  there  any  special  reason  for  my  staying  dead — ?" 

"How  can  you  when  you're  alive?  That's  the  important 
point.  Vio  will  never  forgive  you  for  being  alive — and 
not  telling  her." 

"She  will  when  she's  heard^" 

"She's  got  to  hear  right  away,  and  I'm  going  to  take 
charge  of  it.  You  may  say  it's  none  of  my  business,  but 
I'm  making  it  mine.  I've  known  Vio  Torrance  since  we 
were  tots  together — " 

T  VENTURED  to  remind  her  that  Vio  might  be  her 
A  friend,  but  that  she  was  my  wife. 

"Wife!"  she  crowed,  scornfully.  "Have  you  treated  her 
like  a  wife — to  be  alive  all  this  time  and  never  let  her 
know! — When  I  tell  you  that  she's  been  in  mourning  for 
you  and  out  again — positively  out  again—well,  you  can 
imagine!" 

"I  can  imagine  so  many  things — " 

But  she  jerked  her  little  person  away  from  me  toward  the 
two  fellows  who  were  trying  dully  to  follow  the  scene  they 
were  witnessing  without  being  able  to  seize  its  drift. 

"Take  all  this  stuff  back  again  to  where  you  brought  it 
from.  I'm  not  going  to  buy  any  of  it.  The  idea  of  Billy 
Harrowby — "  she  repeated  the  name  with  a  squeal — 
"Billy  Harrowhy\ — of  all  people  in  the  world! — why  it's 
enough  to  drive  me  out  of  my  senses.  I  suppose  you 
don't  know,"  she  continued,  switching  back  to  me  again, 
"that  they've  put  a  new  man  in  your  place  at  the  Museum 
— over  a  year  ago — a  Frenchman — and  that  Vio  has  given 
them  all  your  prints  and  etchings  for  a  William  Harrowby 
Memorial — that's  what  she  called  it  —she  had  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  sort  after  your  tragic  end — in  common  de- 
cency— and  you  considered  a  hero-— something  like  Rupert 
Brooke  and  Alan  Seeger — and  now  what's  it  to  be — and 
you  alive?"  A  dramatic  gesture  seemed  to  claim  this 
confusion  as  something  for  which  Fate  had  made  her 
specially  responsible.  "Lulu,  take  me  away,  for  heaven's 
sake!  I  shall  never  look  at  a  Chinese  rug  again  without 
thinking — " 

When  the  two  ladies,  with  arms  around  each  other's 
waists,  had  pajwed  into  the  hallway,  and  then  out  of  sight, 
I  turned  to  my  colleagues,  saying  merely: 

"I  think  we'd  better  roll  these  up  and  beat  it." 

Neither  made  any  comment  till  we  were  in  the  lorry  on 
our  way  back  to  Creed  and  Creed's,  when  one  of  them  said 
in  an  awe-atricken  tone: 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  Brogan,  aint  your  name — 
Brogan?" 


SYNOPSIS:— T;s€  writer  wakens  in  the  berth 
of  an  Atlantic  steamer  on  its  way  to  New  York. 
He  has  no  recollection  of  his  identity.  He  finds 
he  is  travelling  under  the  name  of  Jasper  Soames, 
and  is  sharing  a  cabin  with  Harry  Drinkwater, 
a  blinded  soldier  and  a  protegee  of  a  Dr.  Averill, 
who  is  on  board.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  he 
goes  to  a  hotel.  A  few  days  later,  visiting  the  Averills,  he 
displays  a  knowledge  of  music  and  old  china  which  adds  to 
the  mystery  of  his  identity.  The  Averills  are  curious  con- 
cerning him,  but  he  gives  them  no  explanation  of  his  trouble. 
Short  of  money  he  seeks  employment  and  on  his  way  meets 
Dr.  Averill's  sister,  Mildred,  who  offers  him  a  loan  which 
he  refuses.  He  finally  secures  work  as  a  porter  in  a  rug 
store  which  position  he  holds  for  two  years.  One  day,  while 
showing  samples  in  a  private  home,  he  is  recogni-:ed  by  the 
customer  as  Billy  Harrowby  of  Boston. 


PART    THREE 

CHAPTER  XIX 

"TpWO  mornings  later  I  was  in  Boston,  sitting  in  the 
-■■  lobby  of  one  of  the  great  hotels.  I  had  come  by  order 
of  a  telegram  from  my  brother-in-law.  Wolf  Torrance. 
A  note  handed  me  on  my  arrival,  late  the  previous  evening, 
requested  me  to  wait  for  him  before  attempting  to  see 
Violet.     From  her  I  had  had  nothing. 

I  had  come  as  I  was,  with  the  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
of  my  savings  in  my  pocket,  but  without  taking  the  time  to 
dress  otherwise  than  in  my  working  man's  best.  Examin- 
ing myself  closely,  now  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  my 
old  life  again,  I  could  see  that  by  imperceptible  degrees 
my  whole  appearance  had  taken  on  those  shades  which 
distinguish  the  working  man  from  men  in  more  sophisti- 
cated walks  in  life.  Vio  Harrowby  as  the  wife  of  a  working 
man,  or  of  anyone  looking  like  a  working  man,  was  an 
inconceivable  image. 

My  leaving  New  York  had  been  made  simpler  for  me 
than  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  Whatever  the  tale 
told  by  the  lads  who  had  accompanied  me  to  East  Seventy- 
sixth  Street  it  had  awed  the  luggers,  impressed  the  sales- 
men, and  reached  the  ears  of  the  Olympian  gods.  It  was 
not  often,  I  fancy,  that  Creed  and  Creed's  was  the  scene 
of  mystery.  That  there  was  a  secret  about  me  everyone 
knew,  of  course;  but  it  had  been  connected  with  vague 
romantic  tales  of  squandering  the  family  estate,  of  cheating 
at  cards,  or  of  other  forms  of  aristocratic  misdoing.  So 
long  as  I  didn't  put  on  airs,  and  answered  submissively  to 
the  name  of  Brogan,  this  was  not  laid  up  against  me  or 
treated  otherwise  than  as  a  misfortune.  Now  that  an 
explanation  seemed  to  be  coming  to  the  light  the  effect, 
for  that  morning  at  least,  was  to  strike  my  comrades  dumb. 
They  stared  at  me,  but  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  some- 
what like  schoolboys  with  one  of  their  number  smitten 
by  domestic  calamity.  Salesmen  who,  except  for  an  order 
to  pull  out  or  put  back  a  rug,  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  notice  me  came  and  engaged  me  in  polite  conversation, 
while  one  or  two  of  the  partners  made  errands  into  the  shop 
on  purpose,  as  I  surmised,  to  get  a  look  at  me.  The  single 
moment  that  could  have  been  called  dramatic  fell  to  the 
Floater,  who  came  in,  during  the  forenoon,  with  a  telegram 
and  a  special  delivery  letter  in  his  hand.  They  had  been 
sent  to  Creed  and  Creed's,  since  that  was  my  only  known 
address. 

"I  suppose  these  wouldn't  be  for  you?"  was  the  Floater's 
choice  of  words,  as  he  offered  them  for  my  inspection. 

The  telegram  was  for  William  Harrowby,  the  letter  to 
William  Harrowby,  Esquire. 

"That's  my  name  —  my  real  name,"  I  admitted, 
humbly. 

It  was  natural  for  him  to  hide  his  curiosity  under  a  veil  of 
spluttering  disdain. 

"Thought  it'd  be.  Never  did  take  stock  in  that  dam- 
fool  name  you  give  when  you  first  come  here.  'Twasn't 
fit  for  a  dog  or  a  horse — and  you  goin'  just  as  easy  by  the 
name  o'  Brogan.     Couldn't  anyone  seeV 

A  S  to  what  anyone  could  see  I  didn't  enquire,  l>eing  too 
■'*■  eager  to  open  my  telegram.  Though  I  scarcely  hoped 
that  it  could  be  from  Vio  ray  heart  sank  a  little  when  I 
saw  that  it  was  not. 

"Come  at  once.  Stay  at  the  Normandy.  Wait  for  me 
before  seeing  Violet.     Explanations  axpected. 

J.  DeWOLFE  TORRANCE." 

The  spirit  of  the  letter  was  different.  Bearing  neither 
formal  beginning  nor  signature  it  was  dated  from  the  house 
in  East  Seventy-sixth  Street. 

"I  am  so  glad  for  your  sake.  Though  I  do  not  under- 
stand I  have  confidence.  I  have  always  had  confidence^— 
without  understanding.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  tell 
me;  but  that  shall  be  as  you  please.  Just  now  I  only  want 
you  to  know  that  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our  ac- 
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quaintance  I  thought  you  had  a  wife.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
or  why  the  conviction  was  borne  in  on  me;  but  it  was. 
Possibly  I  was  interested  in  you  for  her  sake  a  little— with 
that  kind  of  secret  sisterhood  which  more  or  less  binds  all 
women  together,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
small  mutual  irritations  we  classify  as  feline.  In  any  case 
I  knew  it — or  I  so  nearly  knew  it  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  for 
granted.  If  you  go  back  to  your  home  then  you  will  have 
more  than  my  good  wishes— you  will  both  have  them. 
Should  there  be  anything  to  keep  you  apart  you  will  have 
more  than  my  good  wishes  still.  Don't  ask  me  why  I  say 
these  things  because  I  scarcely  know.  Don't  try  to  inter- 
pret me  either,  for  you  are  extremely  likely  to  be  wrong. 
In  our  talks  together  you  must  have  seen  that  I  am  in 
rebellion  against  being  bound  by  other  people's  rules  of 
conduct,  and  as  far  as  I  have  the  courage  I  brave  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  what  I  do.  My  weakness*  is  that  I 
have  not  much  courage.  All  the  same,  as  I  want  to  give 
you  a  kind  of  blessing  in  this  new  turn  in  your  life,  I  keep 
repeating  of  you  some  words  which  I  think  must  come  from 
Tennyson: — 

'Go  forth,  and  break  through  all.  Till  one  shall  crown 
thee,  far  in  the  spiritual  city'." 

This  letter  too  made  my  leaving  New  York  easier.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  written  with  that  intent.  "Don't  try  to  inter- 
pret me,"  she  had  said,  and  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  following 
the  counsel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new  turn  to  the  wheel 
taxed  my  mental  resources  to  the  utmost. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  those  mental  resources  were 
normal  again.  My  return  to  the  old  conditions  I  can  only 
compare  to  waking  from  a  drugged  unconsciousness.  The 
repair  of  a  broken  telegraphic  or  telephonic  connection 
might  also  give  an  idea  of  what  had  taken  place  in  me. 
Re-establishment  effected,  messages  went  simply;  that  was 
all  I  could  say.  The  mental  rest  induced  by  two  years  of 
physical  exertion,  with  little  or  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
from  any  point  of  view,  had  apparently  given  the  ruptured 
brain-cells  the  time  to  reconstruct  themselves.  Physio- 
logically I  may  be  expressing  myself  inexactly;  but  that  is 
of  no  moment.  What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  from 
the  instant  when  Alice  Mountney  said,  "You're  Billy 
Harrowby,"  the  complete  function  of  the  brain  seemed  to 
be  resumed.  There  was  no  more  in  the  nature  of  a  shock 
than  there  is  in  remembering  anything  else  forgotten. 

MORE  difficult  to  become  accustomed  to  were  the  out- 
ward conditions.  Having  accepted  the  habits  of 
poverty  those  of  financial  ease  seemed  alien.  They  were 
uncomfortable  too,  like  an  outlandish  style  of  dress.  To 
sleep  in  a  luxurious  bed,  to  order  whatever  I  chose  for 
breakfast,  was  as  odd  for  me  as  a  reversion  to  laces  and 
ruffles  in  my  costume.  There  was  a  marvellous  thrill  in  it, 
however,  with  a  sense  of  trembling  anticipation.  A 
soul  on  the  outer  edge  of  Paradise  after  a  life  of  vicissitude 
and  stint  would  doubtless  have  some  such  vision  of  abun- 
dance and  peace  as  that  which  filled  my  horizon. 

But  before  Christian  arrives  at  the  Celestial  City  which 
is  in  sight,  he  is  reminded  that  a  few  difficulties  remain  to  be 
faced,  and  in  some  such  light  I  regarded  the  interview  with 
Wolf.  He  came  at  last,  pushing  round  the  revolving  door, 
and  standing  on  the  threshold  with  a  searching  look  in  his 
silly,  hungry  eyes.  Hatted 
and  fur-coated,  he  had  that 
air  of  a  divine  right  to  all  that 
was  best  on  earth  which  was 
one  of  the  qualities  that,  to 
me  at  least,  had  always  made 
him  unbearable.  Perhaps  be- 
cause I  had  had  the  same 
conviction  about  myself  I 
could  tolerate  it  less  in  him. 

Everyone  called  him  Wolf, 
partly  because  of  his  name, 
but  more  because  he  looked 
like  the  animal.  With  a  jaw 
extraordinarily  long  and  nar- 
row, emphasized  rather  than 
concealed  by  a  beard  trim- 
med carefully  to  a  point,  his 
smile  lit  up  a  row  of  gleaming 
upper  teeth  best  described  as 
fangs.  His  small  eyes  were  at 
once  eager,  greedy,  and  fa- 
tuous; and  yet  there  was  that 
in  his  personality  which 
stamped  him  as  of  recognized 
social  superiority.  In  the 
same  way  that  a  picture  can 
be  spoken  of  as  a  poor  ex- 
ample of  a  good  school.  Wolf 
might  have  been  reckoned  as 
a  second-rate  specimen  of  a 
thoroughbred  stock.  Even 
as  he  stood  you  would  have 
put  him  down  as  belonging  to 
the  higher  strata  in  any  com- 
munity, and  in  sheer  right  of 
his  forebears  a  member  of  the 
best  among  its  clubs. 
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Instead  of  going  forward  and  making  myself  known  I 
allowed  him  to  discover  me.  It  was  one  more  proof  of 
my  having  changed  that  more  than  once  his  eye  travelled 
over  me  without  recognition.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  I  was  no  longer  .seedy;  I  was  only  different.  It  was 
not  the  degree  but  the  kind  that  put  him  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing. 

When  in  the  end  he  selected  me  from  the  crowd  it  was 
rather  as  a  po,ssibility  than  as  his  very  man.  Coming 
forward  with  that  enquiring,  and  yet  doubtful,  air  which 
people  take  on  when  scarcely  able  to  believe  what  they  see, 
he  halted  with  a  bland,  incredulous  smile. 

"Well!" 

With  feelings  in  no  wise  different  from  those  of  a  man 
charged  with  a  crime  of  which  he  knows  himself  guilty  I 
struggled  to  my  feet. 

"Hello,  Wolf!" 

Wolf's  small  eyes  roamed  from  my  head  to  my  feet  and 
from  my  feet  to  my  head  before  he  spoke  again. 

"So  you've  decided  to  come  back." 

The  grin  that  accompanied  these  words  was  partly 
nervous,  but  partly  due  to  his  pose  of  taking  life  as  the 
kind  of  joke  which  he  was  man-of-the-world  enough  to 
appreciate. 

"As  you  see,"  I  responded,  with  a  sickly  grin  on  my  own 
part. 

In  some  lifeless  manner  we  shook  hands,  after  which  I 
asked  him  to  be  seated. 

ON  his  taking  off  his  hat  I  observed  that  during  the 
three  years  and  more  since  I  had  seen  him  last  he  had 
grown  bald,  while,  with  something  of  a  pang,  I  wondered 
for  the  first  time  if  I  should  find  a  change  in  Vio. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  before?" 

"I  should  have  come  if  I  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
couldn't." 

"Couldn't— why?" 

"Didn't  know  where  to  go." 

"What's  that  mean?" 

"Exactly  what  it  says." 

"That  you  didn't  know  where  to — ?" 

I  tapped  my  forehead.  "Had  a — had  a — shock — or 
something." 

His  gleaming  smile  was  saved  from  ferocity  only  by 
being  inane. 

"Went  dotty?" 

"If  you  like." 

"Great  Scott!  But  why — why  didn't  someone  let  us 
know?" 

"They  couldn't.  I — I  seem  to  have  taken  care  of  that. 
Perhaps  I'd  better — better  tell  you  all  about  it— that  is, 
as  far  as  I  know." 

He  nodded,  taking  out  his  cigar-case  and  offering  me  a 
cigar.  When  I  declined  it  he  took  one  himself,  bit  off  the 
end,  lighted  it,  and  in  general  carried  himself  as  if  my  ap- 
proaching confidences  wouldn't  matter  much.  I  resented 
this  the  less  knowing  it  to  be  his  attitude  toward  everyone 
and  everything.  All  that  I  cared  for  was  that  he  should  be 
in  a  position  to  give  a  correct  account  to  Violet,  in  case  she 
insisted  on  hearing  his  report  before  seeing  me. 

"You  remember  how  I  came  to  go  over  and  join  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps  in  France?" 


8h«  watched  m«  fnan  where  ihe  ttood  before  the  fire. 


He  said  he  did  not  remember  it. 

"Well,  I  didn't  do  it  of  my  own  accord.  I — I  loathed 
the  idea.  If  we'd  been  in  the  war  at  that  time  of  course  I 
should  have  done  anything  I  could;  but  we  were  not  in  the 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Vio  had  only  let  me  wait  I 
could  have  been  of  more  use  in  my  own  particular  line." 

"You  mean  what  we  used  to  call  the  old  woman  line." 

"If  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  way." 

"Didn't  you  put  it  in  that  way  yourself?" 

"As  a  feeble  joke— yes.  But  we'll  let  that  pass.  All  I 
mean  is  that  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Textiles  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  I  knew  a  lot  of  a  subject  that  became 
of  great  importance  when  we  went  into  the  war;  so  that  if 
Vio  had  waited — " 

"Vio,"  he  grinned,  "was  like  a  bunch  of  other  women 
who'd  caught  the  fever  of  sacrifice,  what?  When  all  their 
swell  lady-friends  in  England  and  France  were  giving  up 
their  dear  ones  they  didn't  want  not  to  be  in  the  swim. 
Don't  think  I  didn't  go  through  it,  old  chap.  Vio  was 
simply  crazy  to  give  up  a  dear  one.  Before  she'd  got  you 
she'd  been  after  me.  When  Hilda  Swain  drove  her  two 
sons  into  being  stokers  in  the  navy,  and  killed  one  of  them 
with  the  unaccustomed  work,  I  thought  Vio  would  go  off 
her  chump  with  a  sense  of  her  uselessnes."!  to  a  great  cause. 
Those  were  days  when  to  be  Vio's  dear  one  meant  to  go  in 
danger  of  your  life." 

A  hundred  memories  crowded  in  on  me. 

"Do  you  think  that  was  it?  It  wasn't  that— that  she 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me?" 

His  answer  struck  me  oddly. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it— not  then.     Lord,  no!" 

I  REPRESSED   the  questions  these  words  called  up, 
taking  a  minute  to  think  the  situation  over. 
"At  any  rate,  I  went,"  I  continued,  with  outward  calm. 
"It  was  after  a  rather  stormy  scene  with  Vio,  in  which  she 
said  she  thought  she  had  married  a  man  and  not  a  nervous 
old  lady." 

"Oh,  she  said  worse  than  that  to  me— lots  of  times, 
what?" 

"Yes,  but  you  weren't  her  husband;  and  you  were  not 
desperately  in  love  with  her." 

"Often  thought  Vio  was  like  one  of  those  queer-mixed 
cock-tails  that'll  set  chaps  off  their  nuts  who'll  take  a 
tumbler  of  whiskey  neat  and  never  turn  a  hair." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  I  agreed,  "but  it  makes  the 
kind  of  woman  whose  contempt  is  the  harder  to  put  up 
with.  When  she  began  handing  it  out  to  me— well,  I 
went.  That's  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  it.  You  tell 
me  that  Vio  wanted  to  sacrifice  a  dear  one;  and  she  did. 
I  was  no  more  fit  for  the  job  I  undertook  than— than  little 
Bobby  would  have  been  if  he'd  lived  till  then." 

"That's  another  thing.  Vio  should  have  had  more 
children,  what?" 

"Ah,  well!  she  didn't  want  them.     When  little  Bobby 
went  she  said  she  couldn't  go  through  it  all  a  second  time, 
and  so— But  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  what  happened." 
"Well,  goon." 

I  narrated  my  experiences  in  the  Ambulance  Corps  in 
words  that  have  been  so  often  given  in  print  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  repeat  them.  What  has  not  so  frequently 
been  recorded,  because  not  everyone  has  felt  it  to  the  same 

degree,  is  the  racldng  of  spirit, 
soul,  and  body  by  the  unre- 
lieved horror  of  the  days  and 
nights.  I  suppose  I  must  own 
to  being  in  regard  to  all  this 
more  delicately  constituted 
than  the  majority  of  men. 
There  were  others  like  me, 
but  they  were  relatively  not 
numerous.  Of  them  too  we 
hear  little,  partly  because 
not  all  of  those  who  survived 
like  to  confess  the  weakness 
— and  few  survived.  If  it 
was  possible  to  get  at  the  facts 
I  think  it  would  be  found 
that  among  those  who  sick- 
ened and  died  a  large  propor- 
tion were  predisposed  tjy  sheer 
inability  to  go  on  living  any 
longer  in  this  world  of  men. 
I  could  give  you  the  names  of 
not  a  few  in  whom  the  soul 
was  stricken  before  the  body 
was.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  sensitively  organized  fel- 
lows, lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
and  they  simply  couldn't 
live.  Officially  their  deaths 
are  ascribed  to  pneumonia  or 
to  something  else,  but  the 
real  cause,  while  right  on  the 
surface,  was  beyond  the  doc- 
tor's diagnosis. 

I    didn't    sicken;    and    I 
didn't   die;    I   wasn't   even 
wounded.     What  happened 
Continued  on  Page  52 
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Red  Hand  Reaches  Far  East 

Moscow  and  Berlin  Are  Spinning  Plots  to  Spread  Bolshevism  in  the  Orient,  Especially 

Among  Mahomedans,  and  Engulf  Allies. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Times,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  contributes  some  startling  in- 
formation with  reference  to  a  movement  fostered 
and  directed  from  Moscow  and  Berlin  which  has  for  its 
object  the  spreading  of  Bolshevism  in  the  East.  The 
statement  has  often  appeared  in  the  press  that  efforts  were 
being  made  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Bolshevism  among 
the  Oriental  peoples,  particularly  the  Mahomedans, 
but  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  is  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  give  facts.     He  writes,  in  part: — 

The  Eastern  Department  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow  has  founded  a  League  for  the 
Liberation  of  Islam.  With  a  view  to  extending  its  activi- 
ties over  a  wide  area  this  league  has  established  a  sub- 
committee, called  "The  Eastern  Central  Committee," 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  all  organizations  in  Persia, 
Transcaspia,  Anatolia,  Afghanistan,  and  India,  its  head- 
quarters being  with  the  forces  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha;  while  a  European  Central  Committee  has  also  been 
set  up  at  Berlin  (a  particularly  well-chosen  spot)  to  deal 
with  propaganda  in  Western  Europe,  Egypt,  European 
Turkey,  etc. 

This  latter  committee  at  Berlin  plays  a  very  important 
rok  in  the  Mahomedan  revolutionary  movement.  The 
Moscow  centre  (as  can  be  gathered  from  various  Bol- 
shevist documents)  greatly  appreciates  the  activities  of 
the  Berlin  sub-committee,  which  is  now  acting  under  in- 
structions from  Moscow  on  the  question  of  propaganda  in 
the  East.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  Germany  extends 
a  very  wide  hospitality  to  Mahomedan  elements  and  allows 
malcontents  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Berlin,  and  to  take  part  in 
,^^ various  organizations  and  conferences  directed  against 
'"*,^the  Allies  and  acting  under  Bolshevist  influence. 

It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  the  defeat  of  Germany 
ftheW   and  Turkey  or  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  these  Powers 
tkm   would  have  stopped  Germany's  peaceful  penetration  in  the 
lEast  or  put  an   end  to  her  co-operation   with  Turkey. 
The   "Drang   nach   Osten"  is  innate  in   every   German. 
I  German  Eastern   penetration  was  systematically  fostered 
jby   the  Kaiser,   his  Government,  and  many  public  and 
jprivate  concerns.     It  would  appear  that  this  policy  is  now 
?  being  pursued  anew  by  the  German  National  Bloc.     Be- 
',fore   the   war   Germany   penetrated   everywhere   in   the 

(Eastern  countries  where  economic  gains  might  lead  to 
her  ijolitical  advantage  and  preponderance.  Her  main  ob- 
ject is  now  apparently  to  undermine  the  position  of  the 
Allies  in  the  East.  To  this  end  she  is  making  the  most 
extensive  use  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  now  prevail- 
,  ,„  Ing  in  the  Moslem  world.  These  tendencies  are  partlj; 
jtw*  a  result  of  the  economic  consequences  of  the  great  wari 
I  be  W  but  I  would  particularly  emphasize  that  they  are  due  to  a 
ii  touch  greater  extent  to  the  propaganda  which  is  being 
jjepropo  conducted  with  great  skill  and  energy  on  an  elaborate 

lysiii   icale  by  the  agents  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
W"       '^^^  Bolshevists  think  that  the    most    effective  blows 
im  *""  he  dealt  to  Great  Britain  in  India  and  Mesopotamia, 
Band   to   France  in   Algiers,   Tunis,    Morocco,   and   Syria. 


lid** 


r«i  a  German  National  Bloc  work  practically  on  the  .same 
""iTlu  •  '•  *^^y  '^''"*^  incendiary  pamphlets  and  lend  their 
retKW  printing  press  to  other  malcontents  for  the  production  of 
ortheW  revolutionary  literature.  The  most  remarkable  specimens 
jjjiiedi  of  revolutionary  literature  are  now  to  be  found  in  Germany 
ebeaii  pujalished  in  many  different  languages,  and  even  in  such 
^  Oriental  dialects  as  are  not  universally  familiar  to  the 
Eastern  scholar.  Recently  there  appeared  a  lithographed 
mphlet  advocating  a  Nationalist  rising  in  Arabia  and 
gyria  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  Great  Britain 
«,»»%  pom  Constantinople.  Incendiary  pamphlets  have  been 
fesued  among  the  Balkan  Moslems,  protesting  against  the 
union  of  Thrace  with  Greece  and  advocating  the  union  of 
Bosnia  with  a  future  independent  Albania. 

In    the   beginning   of   December   the   Berlin   sub-coni- 
mittee  discus.sed  the  following  questions: — 

1.  The   National   movement   and   its  connexion   with 
Pan-Islamism. 


2.  The  carrying  on  of  propaganda  in  Europe. 

3.  Revolutionary  outbreaks  in  the  East. 

4.  The  connexion  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  the 
Moslem  movement. 

At  these  deliberations  the  following  participated:— 
Talaat  Pasha,  the  representative  of  the  Pan-Turanian 
movement;  Hussein  Bey  Reshidoff,  representative  of  the 
Moscow  Committee  of  the  League;  Kuchuk  Talaat,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress;  Nuri 
Bedri  Bey,  representative  of  Anatolian  Kurds;  Bed  jet 
Riyat,  representative  of  the  Afghans  in  the  Moscow  League ; 
Hussein  el  Nossinghi,  representative  of  Egyptian  Nation- 
alists; Taghi  Zadeh,  representative  of  Persian  Nationalists; 
Agha  Nur  Hamadani,  representative  of  Persian  National- 
ists in  the  Berlin  Committee  of  the  League;  and  several 
other  Musulman  representatives  and  agitators.  Hus- 
sein Bey  Reshidoff  made  an  extensive  statement  on  the 
position  of  Moslem  propaganda  in  the  East,  in  which  he 
said  that,  thanks  to  the  effective  support  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  propaganda  in  the  East  has  attained  unexpected 
results.  He  declared  that  a  number  of  exceptionally 
capable  exponents  of  the  Moslem  cause,  having  practical 
knowledge  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Moslems,  had  been 
through  a  special  course  of  training  at  Moscow  and  had 
started  work  in  Moslem  countries.  The  masses  of  the 
people  were  beginning  to  see  clearly  and  to  realize  who 
were  their  friends  and  who  were  their  enemies.  They  were 
preparing  for  a  struggle.  In  the  course  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  40,000  men  volunteered  in  Trans- 
caspia and  Turkestan,  and  more  than  half  joined  the 
Soviet  forces.  He  added  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  volun- 
teer movement  was  on  the  increase  among  the  Moslems. 
In  Kurdistan  Enver  Pasha  had  already  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  cavalry  detachment    3,000  strong  and    had    come 
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with  them  to  Sivas,  where  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  was 
quartered  with  his  staff.  Close  contact  had  been  astab- 
lished  between  Turkish  and  Persian  Nationalists.  The 
notorious  Aghapar  Mahmudoff,  a  Kazan  Tartar,  a  Com- 
munist and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Moscow  League, 
had  also  joined  Kemal  Pasha. 


The  Triangle  in  the  Pacific 

A  Discussion  of  Relations  Between  Japan,  Australia  and  America  —  Will  There  be  a 

Conflict? 


THERE  is  a  triangle  in  the  Pacific — Australia,  Japan 
and  America.  Relation  between  these  three 
countries  are  worth  watching.  Japan  is  the  aggres- 
sive power  of  the  trio — ambitious,  alert,  needy.  Australia 
fears  Japan.  America  suspects  Japan  of  Imperialistic 
designs.  Japan's  attitude  is  a  mystery.  No  one  knows 
what  Japan  thinks  or  wants  or  plans. 

Sydney  Greenbie  writes  of  the  Pacific  situation  in  the 
American  Review  as  follows: — 

Australia  is  set  in  her  so-called  "White  Australia" 
policy.  Australia  made  it  clear  to  England  that,  Alliance 
or  no  Alliance,  she  would  never  swerve  from  her  policy 
of  excluding  Japanese  and  Chinese.  When  the  American 
fleet  appeared,  knowing  the  Oriental  exclusion  practised 
in  America,  Australia  felt  that  bond  of  fellowship  which 
comes  from  common  danger.  And  everything  was  done 
to  develop  friendship.  America  became  the  pattern  for 
everything  Australian.  Never  particularly  fond  of  the 
Englishman,  at  times  excluding  him  almost  as  effectively  as 
the  Oriental,  advertising  that  "No  Englishman  Need 
Apply"  when  looking  for  labor,  and  even  during  the 
war  referring  to  themselves  proudly  as  "Australians,  not 
English,"  Australia  regarded  America  as  a  big  brother. 
Afraid  of  the  little  yellow  man  up  there,  Australia  na- 
turally looked  to  America  as  a  po.ssible  defender. 

But  along  came  the  European  war.  Great  Britain  was 
in  danger.  America  held  aloof.  Then  everything  changed. 
The  wave  of  anti-American  sentiment  in  Australia  was 
much  more  pronounced  than  in  New  Zealand.  This  is  a 
strange  anomaly,   for  inherently   New  Zealand  is  much 


more  imperialistic  and  emulates  the  parent  country  much 
more  than  does  Australia.  Yet  anti-Americanism  was 
almost  violent  in  Australia.  This  is  characteristic  of  these 
people.  There  was  almost  a  boycott  against  American 
goods.  One  firm  published  a  scurrilous  advertisement 
which  the  American  Consul  -  General  at  Melbourne 
showed  me  and  said  he  had  sent  it  home  to  Washington. 
For  a  time  it  looked  rather  serious,  but  in  view  of  the  Aus- 
tralian character,  its  importance  is  to  be  discounted.  It 
was  merely  the  impetuosity  of  a  little  boy,  disgruntled 
because  big  brother  had  not  taken  his  judgment  in  toto. 
Many  said  openly:  "We  were  so  fond  of  America  and 
thought  she  was  our  friend.  From  now  on  we  don't 
want  anything  from  you.    We  don't  want  your  protection." 

At  that  time  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister,  returned 
from  England  with  conscription  up  his  sleeve.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  warned  by  labor  not  to  try  to  put  it  through 
without  a  referendum.  What  happened  then  illuminates 
the  Australian  character.  For  weeks  the  country  was  in 
as  wild  a  state  as  pending  civil  war  could  produce  any- 
where. The  feeling  was  tense.  Conflicts  and  wrangling 
occurred  everywhere.  Up  to  the  last  night  of  the  discus- 
sion it  seemed  as  though  there  would  be  war.  Then  came 
the  day  of  the  vote.  The  quiet  and  the  orderliness  was  one 
of  the  greatest  boosts  for  democracy  ever  staged.  Every- 
thing was  bathed  in  sunny  restfulness.  Workingmcn  lay 
upon  the  gra.ss  of  the  public  domain  like  seals.  When  they 
talUed  it  was  about  anything  but  conscription.  Conscrip- 
tion lost.  It  lost  a  second  time  the  year  after.  Two  main 
factors  stood  out  against  the  sending  of  more  men  to 
Europe  -  labor  and  Asia. 

And  here  is  where  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  meeting 
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and  of  parting  in  our  relations  with  Australia.  America 
has  determined  upon  keeping  the  country  "white"  against 
the  invasion  of  Asia.  So  has  Australia.  But  America  has 
the  inclusive  tendencies  of  an  empire;  Australia  the  exclu- 
sive. America  is  heterogeneous ;  Australia  is  homogeneous. 
American  strikes  are  regarded  as  importations,  but  what 
about  the  strikes  in  Australia?  America  has  a  population 
of  110,000,000  in  an  area  but  a  little  larger  than  Australia, 
while  Australia  has  only  a  paltry  4,500,000.  America  -is 
trying  to  amalgamate  the  diverse  races  it  already  has  with- 
out taking  in  such  people  as  the  Asiatics  whose  racial  char- 
acters are  so  unyielding.  But  Australia  is  herself  unyield- 
ing. Homogeneous  as  her  population  is,  she  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  it  from  disagreement.  With  a  vast  re- 
gion not  likely  to  be  touched  by  labor  in  generations,  Aus- 
tralia uses  the  same  arguments  against  outsiders  coming  in 
as  does  America  in  regions  already  well  developed. 

Keeping  Australia  "white"  is  the  keynote  of  all  Aus- 
tralian politics.  For  this  reason  half  of  the  leaders  waged 
war  against  Germany;  while  to  keep  Australia  white,  the 
other  half  stayed  conscription.  Labor  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  "white"  Australia  policy.  The  most  serious  problem 
the  country  has  to  face  is  her  insufficient  population.  Yet 
what  labor  is  to  be  found  there  receives  no  more  considera- 
tion than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  no  better  off 
than  elsewhere.  There  is  less  poverty  simply  because  pov- 
erty is  synonymous  with  over-population.  To  protect  it- 
self against  invasion  of  cheap  (not  necessarily  Asiatic) 
labor,  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1901  was  passed. 
To  speak  of  restricting  immigration  to  a  country  containiiig 
only  four  and  a  half  millions  seems  suicidal,  but  Australia 
went  at  it  without  any  trepidation  and  declared  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  "immigration  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
.  .  .  any  person  who  fails  to  pass  the  dictation  test; 
that  is  to  say,  who,  when  an  officer  dictates  to  him  not  less 
than  fifty  words  in  any  prescribed  language,  fails  to  write 
them  out  in  that  language  in  the  presence  of  the  officer." 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  act;  other  than  that,  restriction  is 
placed  only  on  those  diseased  or  incapable.  In  other  words 
this  restriction  places  a  person  failing  in  the  test  on  a  level 
with  the  criminal,  lunatic  and  leper.  It  is  obviously  a 
snare,  for  it  means  that  an  officer  may  spring  any  language 
he  may  choose  on  an  immigrant.  He  may  ask  a  French- 
man to  write  Greek  or  a  Greek  Spanish,  failure  to  trans- 
cribe which  gives  the  officer  the  power  to  exclude  the  appli- 
cant. The  law  has  kept  Australia  white,  but  with  pallor 
rather  than  purity. 

Veiled  and  unveiled,  this  white  Australia  policy  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  failure  of  conscription.  The  spirit 
which  dominated  both  camps  was  fear  of  invasion.  Argued 
the  pro-conscriptionist:  If  we  do  not  stand  behind  the 
Empire  and  the  Allies  in  this  war,  Prussia  or  whoever  may 
become  her  ally  in  future  will  swoop  down  upon  us. 
Argued  the  anti-conscriptionist:  If  that  is  the  danger,  then 
let  us  keep  our  men  at  home  to  protect  us  against  this  pos- 
sible peril.  The  antis  were  more  open.  They  pictured 
an  invasion  following  the  sending  of  men  to  Europe  and, 
pointed  to  the  importation  of  coolies  for  labor  in  Europe. 
One  member  of  Parliament  was  fined  a  thousand  dollars  and 
made  to  enter  into  "cognizance  and  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Regulation"  because  he  specified  whom  they 
were  afraid  of — Japan.  And  to  add  grist  to  their  mill,  a 
hundred  natives  of  the  island  of  Malta  (British  subjects, 
mind  you)  appeared  at  the  beautiful  front  door  to  Aus- 
tralia, Sydney  Harbor,  and  asked  for  admission.  They 
did  not  land.    Even  Indians  are  excluded,  a  deposit  of 


$500  being  required  of  any  admitted  to  guarantee  hLs  re- 
turn. A  transport  had  been  fitted  out  in  Java  with  native 
labor  but  Australian  workers  refused  to  load  it  till  the  fit- 
tings were  torn  out  and  done  over  again  by  Australian 
labor. 

Now,  the  white  Australia  policy  is,  if  you  care  to  stretch 
a  point,  a  humane  attempt  to  avoid  conflict.  The  Austra- 
lians say  to  themselves  and  to  the  world:  We  would  rather 
call  you  names  across  the  sea  than  scratch  your  eyes  or  pull 
your  ears  over  a  wooden  fence.  They  point  to  the  American 
Civil  War  and  the  present  problem  in  the  south  as  an  ex- 
ample. They  wish  to  save  themselves  future  operations  by 
avoiding  the  cancer  and  are  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of 
retarded  development  for  this  promised  peace. 

In  the  face  of  this  menacing  conflict,  America  and 
Australia,  sharing  with  each  other  this  attitude  of  exdu- 
siveness,  must  know  whither  they  are  drifting.  We  must 
learn  from  Australia  what  she  intends  to  do,  and  why.  We 
must  study  Australian  temperament  and  Australian  char- 
acter. Would  Australia  stand  by  America  in  an  Oriental 
conflict?  Is  there  going  to  be  a  conffict?  A  military  or 
naval  struggle — not  necessarily.  But  the  conflict  is  on. 
Will  it  be  a  struggle  for  land?  Not  necessarily.  Japan 
doesn't  want  to  push  out.  She  has  all  of  Manchuria  and 
Korea  and  Formosa  and  her  own  north  island,  the  Ho- 
kaido,  yet  she  has  lost  only  about  1,200,000  people  by 
emigration.  Japan  will  not  create  a  commercial  menace 
until  she  improves  the  standard  of  her  workmanship, 
and  when  she  does  that  her  cheap  labor  will  also  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  even  then,  when  Japan  has  cap- 
tured by  higher  grade  and  more  extensive  production 
the  markets  of  the  Pacific  which  Australia,  unless  she  ob- 
tains more  people,  cannot  think  of  approximating,  Austra- 
lia will  need  to  find  some  way  out  of  her  dilemma.  She 
must  have  more  people,  but  failing  to  get  them,  can  she 
maintain  her  policy  of  exclusion?  The  danger  is  largely 
a  psychological  one.  Australia  will  seek  the  friendship 
and  assistance  of  America,  with  whom  she  is  linked  by  ties 
of  common  language  and  similarity  in  temperament. 

The  Pacific  presents  a  problem  for  the  future,  colossal 
and  without  precedent.  We  are  apt  to  single  out  the  three 
great  countries — Australia,  America  and  Japan — and  think 
that  by  studying  their  natures  we  can  find  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty.  But  there  are  in  the  Pacific  an  infinite  number 
of  other  races,  in  various  stages  of  development.  Hawaii 
has  had  an  interesting  civilization;  the  Philippines  are 
clamoring  for  independence;  Java  is  in  no  sense  a  bar- 
barous country;  and  China — well,  we  are  childish  in  our 
judgments  of  people  strange  to  us.  Then  there  is  India. 
Europe  was  less  diverse  in  any  particular  than  is  this  con- 
glomeration of  marvellous  civilizations — yet  see  what  a 
mess  it  is  in.  Australia  is  almost  a  homogeneous  country — 
yet  see  what  conflicts  rage  there.  Still,  jingoists  speak  of 
the  yellow  peril  as  though  it  were  a  single  thing,  elemental 
and  conquerable. 

Our  relations  with  Australia  are  definite.     The  need  of 


Stinson  in  Dayton  "News." 
Another  fellow  worryinf  about  the  hooflinr  problem ! 

understanding  is  urgent.  Just  as  Japan  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  she  must  make  China  her  friend,  so  must 
we — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  America- 
form  a  closer  union.  There  should  be  an  exchange  of 
opinion;  there  should  be  a  greater  supply  of  news  dis- 
tributed from  one  country  to  the  other.  Not  special 
Sunday  sections  bought  and  paid  for  and  in  unmistakable 
garb,  but  news  of  personal,  educational  and  geographical 
value.  With  these  three  countries  as  a  nucleus  and  the 
same  thing  going  on  in  China  and  Japan,  the  problem  of 
the  East  understanding  the  West  will  become  more  clear, 
more  simplified. 


When  the  Giant  Hand  Falls 

Writer  Predicts  an  Organization  oj  the  Middle  Classes  for  Defence  Against  Capital  and 
Labor — Tired  of  Always  Bearing  the  Burden. 


From    "Passing   Show,"    London. 
CRUEL    TO    BE    KIND 
Lloyd  Georce; — "Hold  yoar  noise!      I*Te  brourht  yoo  here  to  enjoy 
yoarselTcs,  and  enjoy  yourselves  you  shall." 


WRITING  in  McClwe's,  Richard  Washburn  Child 
predicts  that  something  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
United  States — a  miracle,  in  fact — the  organiza- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  for  protection.  He  calls  the 
middle  classes  the  Giant  Hand,  which  has  the  power  to 
seize  control. 

He  first  defines  the  class  as  follows: 

This  class  contains  the  unorganized  laborers  who  out- 
number, many  times  to  one,  those  who  can  or  will  be  or- 
ganized; it  includes  the  farmers,  the  small  manufacturers, 
the  little  business  men,  the  salesmen,  the  clerks,  the  pro- 
fessional men,  the  doctors,  lawyers,  priests  and  clergymen; 
it  is  the  superintendents,  the  captains,  lieutenants,  office 
force,  and  the  great  body  of  sweating  workers  who  run 
our  national  life.  Compared  with  this  body  the  organized 
cohorts  of  capital  and  labor,  now  appearing  so  mighty, 
are  a  negligible  minority  with  feeble  fingers.  It  is  the 
"Middle" — the  Citizen  Class — that  owns  the  unused 
Giant  Hand. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  Giant  Hand  will  be  used  in 
America.  If  it  is  we  can  bid  farewell  to  the  fear  of  pro- 
fiteer or  Bolsheviki. 

There  are  reasons — aren't  there? — why  the  Giant 
Hand  should  be  used?  How  long  will  the  Citizen  Class 
stand  abuse? 

If  you  belong  to  the  Citizen  Class — the  class  that 
works,  but  never  says,  "If  you  don't  come  across  I'll 
put  you  into  chaos" — you  have  probably  been  doing  a  lot 
of  thinking  about  the  way  the  contests — caused  by  the 
avarice  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  better  advertised 
classes  of  capital  and  labor — may  be  putting  you  and 
your  America  over  the  bumps. 

For  instance,  you  know  that  your  dollar  has  shrunk. 
Where  you  bought  four  of  something  for  a  dollar  once, 
you  now  get  only  three  for  a  dollar  or  two  or  one. 

What  did  it? 

One  or  all  of  three  things  did  it. 

1.  Profiteering. 

2.  The  using-up  of  resources  and  man-power,  and  the 
upset  of  orderly  progress  in  production  caused  by  the  War, 

3.  Higher  wages. 


You  are  sure  of  the  last;  the  higher  wages  in  fields  of 
production  and  distribution  are  facts.  You  are  sure  of 
the  second;  we  can't  throw  men  and  materials  into  the 
yawning  mouth  of  war  and  still  have  them.  As  to  Num- 
ber 1,  your  suspicions  might  be  aroused  by  the  very  fact 
that  "big  killings"  have  been  common.  You  probably 
know  men  who  have  made  their  piles  suddenly,  piles  that 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  "he  actually  de- 
served it,"  the  way  a  director  of  a  great  corporation,  who 
builds  up  a  big  business  over  a  long  period,  deserves  a  re- 
ward, or  a  laborer  who  works  faithfully  with  his  hands  and 
is  thrifty  deserves  it,  or  a  professional  man  who  works 
with  his  head  and  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  world 
deserves  it. 

Furthermore,  you  are  sure  that  higher  wages  do  not 
account  for  all  the  high  cost  of  living,  because  the  cost  of 
living  has  jumped  faster  than  wages. 

But  you  are  surest  of  all  that  you,  of  the  Citizen  Class, 
must  bear  the  hardest  burden.  Your  income  has  stood 
almost  still.  You  haven't  had  the  salve  of  increased  in- 
come that  labor  has  had.  Organized  labor  passes  a  part 
of  its  load  up  to  capital,  and  capital,  organized  too  in  its 
quiet  way,  passes  the  load  to  you  by  charging  up  to  you 
in  prices  the  wage  increase  plus.  And  you  with  your 
wholly  unorganized  Citizen  Class  face  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
without  having  contributed  to  its  rise  and  without  having 
taken  from  it  any  loot.  When  Prosperity  is  passed  around 
you  are  not  offered  any;  when  someone  has  to  tote  the 
heavy  end  of  high  prices  and  high  wages  you  do  most  of 
the  toting. 

You  have  probably  thought  also  that  when  the  aid  of 
Government  is  sought  it  is  only  organized  forces  like  labor 
and  capital  that  go  to  Congress  and  get  results.  Not 
you  and  your  Citizen  Class — it  is  unorganized.  You 
have  the  Giant  Hand;  but  it's  idle.  You  are  the  majority; 
but  you  don't  count  for  much.  You  can  remember  the 
way  organized  capital  used  to  write  parts  of  our  tariff 
law  and  the  ease  with  which  organized  labor  put  through 
the  Adamson  Bill.  If  either  added  to  the  cost  of  living, 
you  are  the  man  who  paid.  While  people  are  still  talking 
about  the  rule  of  majority,  organized  minorities  walk 
away  with  the  power,  and  a  handful  of  radicals  can  set  us 
quivering. 
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The  Agitators  at  Washington 

Some  Pictures  of  the  Unusual  People  Who  Were  Found  in  the 
U.S.  Capital  Grinding  Their  Axes. 


\irASHINGTON  has  been  a  centre  of 
^^  intrigue  ever  since  1914.  No  other 
capital  has  equalled  it  in  that  respect,  for 
everyone  has  assembled  there,  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Before  Uncle  Sam  became  a 
belligerent,  representatives  of  all  the 
warring  nations  camped  in  Washington 
and  watched  each  other  like  hostile  cats. 
To-day  a  new  element  has  entered  in  — the 
Bolsheviki. 

Altogether  there  are  quite  fascinating 
intrigues  hatched  in  the  city  grouped 
about  the  White  House  and  mysterious 
and  fascinating  people  are  to  be  seen  and 
met  there.  William  Hard,  writing  in  the 
Metropolitan,  describes  some  of  the  out- 
standing characters  he  has  seen,  including 
Martens  and  Nuorteva.  Readers  of  the 
articles  by  Col.  Maclean  in  MacLean's 
will  remember  the  part  that  this  pair  took, 
particularly  Nuorteva,  in  spreading  red 
propaganda  in  Canada.  Mr.  Hard  writes: 
For  instance,  there  is  De  Valera  himself. 
Now  De  Valera  was  certainly  chosen  by  a 
large  number  of  Irishmen  to  talk  for  them 
and  to  be  their  President  in  the  land  of 
Sinn  Fein,  and  one  has  to  assume  that  they, 
at  least,  were  attracted  by  his  assemblage 
of  qualities.  His  qualities  are  cold  argu- 
mentativeness, severe  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, sweet  gentleness  of  manner,  so- 
briety, solidity. 

He  reminds  me  of  that  other  high  priest 
of  nationalism  who  came  here  for  the 
Cechoslovaks  in  the  days  of  their  under- 
doggedness,  and  who  is  now  their  President 
in  their  land  of  arrival— the  elder  Masaryk. 
He  reminds  me  of  Masaryk  a  good  deal. 
He  has  the  same  way  of  seriously,  simply 
stating  a  few  great  claimed  facts  and  a  few 
great  claimed  principles.  He  has  the  same 
emptiness  of  all  glitter  and  the  same  full- 
ness of  pure  school-room  reason.  The 
romantic  Cechoslovaks  sent  us  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  who,  the  first  time  I 
saw  him,  was  romantically  beginning  his 
foray  into  America  by  reading  the  complete 
works  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  assembled  in 
sequence  in  a  long  row  on  his  desk.  The 
gay  Irish  have  sent  us  a  professor  of 
mathematics  who  stands  up  in  Washing- 
ton, in  the  tabernacle  called  Liberty  Hut, 
and  proceeds  without  one  petal  of  one 
flower  of  oratory  to  draw  a  chart  and 
graph  and  formula  of  the  Irish  cause 
until  people  are  so  amused  with  the  state 
of  Ireland  that  they  cry. 

He  does  not  cry.  I  mean,  he  does  not 
whine  about  the  English  any  more  than 
Masaryk  ever  whinei  about  the  Austrians. 
Like  Masaryk,  he  represents  the  under- 
dog in  a  posture  of  great  dignity.  Of 
course,  he  has  to  get  along  without 
Masaryk's  beard;  and  he  is  much  younger. 
But  he  is  tall,  and  ascetically  lean  in  his 
tallness;  and  his  face  is  a  face  of  vigils 
and  far  purjposes;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  a  beard  and  age,  I  should 
say  that  De  Valera  hag  actual  majesty. 

Masaryk  -grandson  of  a  Slovak  peasant 
—had  it  in  its  most  authentic,  unassuming, 
assured  line  and  stroke.  I  should  like  to 
see  him  now  as  President  in  the  old  castle 
at  Prague,  where  the  majesty  of  Kings 
and  Pnnces  dwindled  out  to  so  pitiful  an 
unimpressiveness.  But  we  have  here 
with  us  to-day,  in  his  place,  his  son— 
Masaryk  the  Younger. 
This   Younger   Masaryk   came  to   this 


country  in  his  quite  early  youth,  and 
stayed  here  for  a  while  and  worked  in  a 
foundry,  or  something  like  it,  owned  by 
the  Cranes — the  Cranes  of  Chicago — the 
Cranes  of  our  distinctly  prominent  citizen, 
Charles  R.  Crane.  This  Younger  Masaryk 
worked  as  a  workman  for  Mr.  Crane. 
Now  he  is  charge  d'affaires  for  the  Legation 
of  Cechoslovak  Republic  at  Washington, 
with  a  much  better  field  than  the  former 
ever  was  for  his  charm  of  address  and  for 
his  skill  at  Cechoslovak  music  on  the 
piano,  and  now  Mr.  Crane's  son  Richard 
is  American  Minister  to  the  castle  and 
government  of  the  elder  Masaryk  at  Prague. 
Nuorteva  is  a  man  who  has  never 
missed  one  line  in  the  humor  in  the 
plot  he  has  been  starred  in.  Martens, 
his  chief,  is  a  serious  serene  Communist, 
who  smiles  out  of  serenity,  but  who,  I 
think,  does  not  altogether  enjoy  making 
an  American  tour  unexpectedly  in  vaude- 
ville. One  would  associate  him  rather 
with  living  in  a  cell  or  going  to  a  stake. 
He  is  one  of  those  low-voiced,  mild-eyed 
persons  who  gently  entertain  inflexible 
opinions.  There  is  a  finality  as  of  a 
fall  of  dew  in  the  way  in  which  he  will 
say  something  like  "But  all  historical 
processes  are  the  products  of  economic 
forces." 

Nuorteva,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
equally  an  incurable  Communist,  is  a 
person  with  a  quick  tongue  for  the  human 
spectacle.  His  remarks  about  America 
are  amusing— and  discerning.  He  has 
been  here  now  for  quite  a  while.  He  has 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  how  fre- 
quent our  workingmen  are  who  aspire  to  be 
capitalists  either  in  their  own  person  or  in 
the  persons  of  their  sons,  and  how  fre- 
quent also  our  capitalists  are  who  can 
look  back  to  having  been  workingmen 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  the 
persons  of  their  fathers.  It  was  Nuorteva 
who  compacted  America  into  the  defini- 
tion: "America  is  a  country  having  a 
bourgeoisie  of  proletarian  parentage  and  a 
proletariat  of  bourgeois  temperament." 
When  he  thinks  of  himself  trying  to 
set  up  a  Communist  Commonwealth  in 
such  a  country,  and  doing  it  with  a 
public  Soviet  sign  hung  up  in  front  of 
the  endeavor,  he  permits  himself  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  reputation 
he  must  have  for  courage.  His  laugh  is 
the  only  infectious  thing  I  myself  have  ever 
observed  in  the  "infection"  of  Bolshevism. 
It  is  one  of  those  laughs  like  water  running 
down  in  a  steep  brook  at  a  place  where  it 
goes  underground  and  you  can  hear  it 
struggling  against  stones  and  chuckling 
to  itself  at  a  great  rate  with  ever  so  many 
chuckles  a  second  and  a  public  call  to 
come  on  down  and  see  how  funny  the  hid- 
den humor  of  the  whole  earth  is. 

When  Nuorteva  thinks  of  himself 
remaking  the  historic,  economic  and 
social  forces  of  America— and  so  up- 
rooting the  American  Government — by 
some  propaganda,  and  doing  it  with  de- 
tectives literally  always  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  he  tries  to  utter  a  serious  protest 
and  then  he  slips  off  into  that  laugh  and  it 
carries  him  faster  and  faster  away  and  he 
cannot  stop. 

Martens  and  Nuorteva  are  either 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  trying  to  propagan- 
dize our  institutions  out  of  their  native 
existence.  If  not  guilty,  Martens  and 
Nuorteva  will  make  profitable  customers 
of  locomotives  for  us.  If  guilty,  they  are 
harmless  fools  whom  presently,  in  the 
name  of  propriety,  we  should  return  to 
Moscow. 


Praise  and  Criticism   of  Canadian  Troops 

English  Papers  Speak  Generously  of  the  Conduct  of  Canadian 

Troops  in  France. 


^IR  JOHN  MONASH,an  Australian  who 
^  was  given  command  of  the  Australian 
Corps  in  France  when  General  Birdwood 
was  transferred  from  that  corps  to  com- 
mand the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  ha.s  recently 
written  a  book,  "The  Australian  Victories 
in  France  in  1918,"  that  recounts  some  in- 
teresting incidents  of  their  splendid   of- 


fensive. The  Manchester  Guardian  com- 
menting on  the  book  has  a  glowing  tribute 
to  pay  to  the  Australians  and  Canadians, 
and  in  addition  a  word  of  gentle  criticism. 
"The  two  most  delicate  points,"  it 
states,  "that  the  brok  had  either  to  touch 
or  evwie  were  the  Australians'  rejection  of 
the  original  plan  for  their  co-operation 


It's  Wethey's 
Marmalade! 


Therefore  It  Must  he  Good 


TT  is  made  by  the  blending 
■*■  of  purest  cane  sugar,  u'ith 
selected  Seville  Oranges 
grown  on  the  Sunny  slopes 
of  Spain. 

It  never  varies,  it  is  uniform 
in  quality  and  is  always  rich, 
smooth  and  tender. 


The    Wethey    Label    Perfects 
the    Tabic 
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The  Safe  Soap 

Ivory  Soap  does  not  cause  en- 
larged pores  or  blackheads  as 
strong  soaps  often  do.  Ivory's 
mildness  and  purity  make  it  safe 
for  even  the  tender  skin  of  babies 
as  shown  by  its  use  in  millions 
of  nurseries.  Ivory  Soap  is  free 
from  uncombined  alkali,  un- 
saponified  oil  and  all  harsh  ma- 
terials which  make  some  soaps 
harmful.  Ivory  will  not  irritate 
your  skin  no  matter  how  tender 
it  is  or  how  often  you  bathe. 

IVORY  SOAP 


ploats 


991^  PURE 


with  the  31.st  French  Corps  on  their  right, 
in  the  great  battle  of  August  8,  and  their 
almost  equally  delicate  relations  with  the 
British  Third  Corps,  which  fought  on  their 
left  on  that  day.  Nobody,  not  even  an 
Australian  or  a  Highlander,  can  ever  speak 
of  the  bearing  of  French  infantry  in  attack 
without  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 
But,  much  more  than  any  British  troops, 
they  are  men  of  moods,  irresistible  on  their 
day,  almost  indolent  on  other  days. 
Few  men  of  British  blood  will  attack  with 
the  passionate  exaltation  of  the  French 
soldier  when  the  inspiration  possesses  him. 
But  if  the  zero  hour  of  his  advancing  neigh- 
bors be  4.80  a.m.,  while  the  Gaulish 
Bellona  gets  up  at  eight,  his  neighbors  may 
already  have  got  a  pretty  bad  flank  by  six. 
Sir  John  Monash  was  taking  no  risks  with 
incalculable  temperaments,  and  he  asked 
that  he  might  have  the  Canadian  Corps  on 
his  right.  He  got  it — he  usually  gets 
things — and  the  two  corps  worked  to- 
gether splendidly.  He  writes  about  it 
quite  nicely  now,  and  we  hope  the  French 
will  not  mind.     What  he  says  of  the  British 


Third  Corps  on  his  left  we  do  mind,  a 
little.  Sir  John  Monash  just  says  that 
"the  Third  Corps  infantry  failed  to  reach 
their  ultimate  objective  line,"  and  though 
he  does  not  question  the  bravery  of  its 
troops  he  indirectly  suggests  that  there  was 
"faulty  staff  co-ordination  or  faulty  local 
leadership."  The  correct  explanation 
should  have  been  plain  to  anyone  viewing 
the  battle  from  the  high  ground  above  the 
Somme.  The  Third  Corps  working  north 
of  the  river  had  all  the  most  difficult 
ground  of  the  battlefield  to  advance  over. 
The  absence  of  any  recognition  of  this 
difference  is  an  instance  of  the  few  failings 
of  the  wonderful  Australian  and  Canadian 
troops  who  fought  in  France.  They  were, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  units, 
the  greatest  of  all  modern  soldiers  and 
probably  the  greatest  soldiers  of  all  his- 
tory, since  no  war  has  tested  soldiers  so- 
severely.  They  were  so  supreme  in  every 
other  martial  quality  that  they  could  wel? 
have  afforded  to  practise  complete  gener- 
osity in  their  judgments  on  all  comradas." 


Commercializing  the  Coyote 

How  a  Beast  That  Was  Not  Worth  the  Powder  to  Shoot  Him  Has 
Become  a  Valuable  Source  of  Revenue. 


"TpHE  Coyote,  for  long  an  outcast  and 
^  pariah  of  the  animal  kingdom,  who 
was  too  valueless  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  shooting  and  trapping,  has,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  been  given  a  new 
value  by  war  and  post-war  conditions. 
John  L.  Von  Blon,  writing  in  the  Scientific 
American,  tells  something  of  the  new 
industry  of  coyote  trapping: 

That  despised  howling  pariah  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  coyote,  is  to-day 
worth  75  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  sheep 
whose  most  dread  enemy  he  long  has 
been  on  the  great  Western  ranges.  Three 
years  ago  his  value  actually  was  higher 
but  wool  and  mutton  have  advanced  dis- 
proportionately. A  decade  since  he  was 
rated  at  a  little  more  than  nothing.  ,  Now 
his  warm,  tough  pelt  is  put  to  many  uses 
and  sells  readily  for  $10  net  to  the  trap- 
per. When  the  war  first  became  a  dig- 
ging-in  proposition,  and  before  America 
took  hold,  this  hide  sold  for  $8  and  was 
exported  to  Europe  to  protect  the  shiv- 
ering soldiers  of  the  Allies  in  the  wet 
trenches.  At  present  the  fur  is  employed 
in  the  making  of  fine  sets  for  which  that 
of  various  animals  far  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  the  fat  purse  formerly  was  used, 
and  it  serves  the  purpose  so  well  that  pur- 
chaser and  wearer  appreciate  no  differ- 
ence. First  the  coarse  guard-hair  is  re- 
moved and  thereafter  the  process  of  sub- 
stitution becomes  easy. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  I  predicted 
in  a  national  article  that  the  price  of  good 
average  coyote  pelts  would  go  to  $10 
each.  Letters  of  ridicule  and  rude  ques- 
tions regarding  my  mental  status  reached 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Now 
that  figure  has  been  attained  and  the  ten- 
dency still  is  upward,  though  unlikely  to 
reach  much  higher.  But  more  steel 
traps  yawn  for  this  beast  than  ever  be- 
fore. Thousands  upon  thousands  are 
being  taken  and  it  may  prove  to  be  a  long 
step  toward  extermination,  which  stock- 
men and  ranchers  would  welcome.  They 
lose  heavily  through  his  depredations.  He 
is  the  original  bolshevik — and  good  only 
"after  treatment." 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  though  gener- 
ally known  as  a  hungry,  skulking  roamer 
only  of  the  plains  and  lesser  ranges,  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  coyote,  and  many 
hundreds  of  them,  are  found  on  the  upper 
reaches  at  Mt.  Whitney,  in  Cahfornia, 
the  highest  American  peak  outside  of 
Alaska.  From  there  he  preys  at  times 
on  the  100,000  sheep  of  the  rich  Owens 
Valley  on  the  one  hand  and  the  immense 
flocks  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  on  the 
other.  And  there  he  is  most  relentlessly 
hunted  for  profit.  Two  Bishop  (Cali- 
fornia) trappers,  Thomas  W.  Key  and  his 
son,  Walter,  who  gathered  in  more  than 
2,000  merely  as  a  "side  line"  during  the 
past  six  years,  are  now  specializing  and 
making  heavy  hauls;  and  so  are  a  number 
of  other  professional  hunters.  Most  of 
the  traps  are  set  at  the  edges  of  the  for- 
ests and  at  elevations  up  to  12,000  and 


13,000  feet,  where  only  the  weird  baying 
of  the  big  "wild  dogs"  and  the  roaring  of 
the  winds  disturb  the  night  silence. 

These  large  mountain  coyotes  closely 
resemble  timber  wolves  and  §ome  experts 
maintain  that  they  are  such,  while  others 
pronounce  them  entirely  unrelated;  so 
there  is  a  clash  of  authorities  in  the 
premises.  Evidently  they  are  true  coyotes, 
but  a  superior  product  of  evolution  due  to 
peculiar  conditions.  Lured  farther  and 
farther  up  the  grand  slopes  by  the  abun- 
dance of  food,  they  gradually  have  develop- 
ed a  more  formidable  type — more  hardy, 
swift,  powerful  and  fierce  than  that  of  the 
lowlands.  They  bear  splendid  fur  and  are 
at  home  even  on  the  tip-top  of  the  loftiest 
summit,  14,501  feet.  This  is  literally  the 
"roof  of  the  United  States."  From  below 
it  looks  like  a  sharp  point  stuck  up  into 
the  clouds  but  in  reality  it  is  a  boulder- 
strewn  flat  more  than  four  acres  in  extent. 
In  winter  it  is  unapproachable  and  in- 
hospitable as  death  itself  and  the  fur 
garnerer  must  get  through  and  away  early. 
The  bones  of  one  or  two  who  failed  lie  in 
the  snow  beneath  mighty  precipices. 

On  Mt.  Whitney  arjd  its  white-crested 
neighbors  of  the  stupendous  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, within  sight  of  burning  Death  Val- 
ley and  at  the  portals  of  semi-tropic 
southern  California,  trappers  and  sports- 
men are  gradually  discovering  that  wild 
life  teems  in  variety  and  numbers  as  in 
few  if  any  other  regions  of  similar  pro- 
portions on  the  globe.  The  rarest  and 
most  valuable  furs  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing some  hitherto  sought  only  in  the  Far 
North,  come  from  there.  The  "belt"  ex- 
tends from  Mt.  Whitney  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  over  to  the  border  of  the 
Yosemite,  where  the  castellated  Minarets 
bound  the  horizon  with  a  row  of  spires 
12,000  feet  high  and  the  mysterious  Devil's 
Postpile  rears  its  stone  columns  aloft; 
thence  it  passes  off  to  the  right  and  Lake 
Tahoe.  Richest  of  its  treasures  for  milady 
is  the  silver  fox.  Of  these  the  Keys  have 
captured  half  a  dozen  worth  from  $500  to 
$1,000  each,  and  many  of  smaller  value. 
The  silver  fox's  coat  is  coal  black,  with  a 
lustre  of  burnished  white  metal,  and  a 
white  tip  to  the  tail.  Apparently  it  is 
quite  abundant  in  the  place  referred  to 
but  extremely  difficult  to  catch. 

Red,  gray,  swift  and  cross  foxes  are 
numerous  and  vary  in  price  from  $3  to 
$50  or  more,  the  former  being  most  de- 
sirable. Foxes  are  seldom  seen  there 
below  7,000  feet  and  course  up  to  10,500. 
In  this  compass  wood-mice,  rats,  chip- 
munks, squirrels,  grouse,  mountain  quail 
and  small  birds  by  the  million,  with  ju- 
niper and  other  berries,  afford  a  tempting 
and  unfailing  food  supply.  This  attracts 
also  the  bobcats,  Reynard's  worst  enemies, 
which  sometimes  put  their  wary  paws 
in  the  wrong  place  and  succumb  to  iron 
jaws.  Foxes  are  most  successfully  baited 
on  a  large  scale  by  dragging  part  o'  th 
carcass  of  a  freshly-killed  horse  th'  ugj 
the  brush  and  placing  traps  in  the  tr..' 
Sometimes  the  bait  is  fastened  on  posts 
and  the  traps  set  about  them. 
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K^t  (SveryJ\iove  of 

hurJiand.- 
LjourJYails  are 
^     (conspicuous 


Notice  today  and  count 
the  number  of  times  some- 
one glances  at  your  nails 


YOU  jot  down  a  memorandum — in- 
stantly .eyes  are  attracted  to  your 
hands.  Instantly  a  judgment  of  you 
is  formed,  based  upon  the  appearance  of 
your  nails. 

Eyes  follow  a  moving  object-  automati- 
cally; follow  it  as  inevitably  as  they  blink 
when  something  suddenly  flies  towards 
them.     Nature  makes  eyes  that  way. 

When  you  sign  a  check,  examine  a  piece 
of  cloth,  take  a  stitch,  adjust  your  hat,  lift 
a  spoon  to  your  lips,  point  at  something, 
make  a  gesture — you  will  see  eyes  follow- 
ing your  finger  tips. 

You  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  many 
times  in  one  day  people  glance  at  your  nails. 

At  each  glance  a  judgment  is  made 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  people  judge 
you  by  the  appearance  of  your  hands.  In- 
deed some  people  make  a  practice  of  basing 
their  estimate  of  a  new  acquaintance  largely 
upon  this  one  detail.  They  say  it  is  an  un- 
failing index  to  fastidiousness,  to  innate  re- 
finement. 

People  no  longer  excuse  unsightly  hands. 
For  it  is  generally  known  that  nowadays 
well-kept  nails  are  simply  a  matter  of  a 
little  care. 

However  busy  you  may  be,  however  hard 
you    use    your    hands,    you    need    never    be 


ashamed  of  your  finger  nails.  It  requires 
only  a  few  minutes  of  the  right  kind  of  care 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  keep  them  in  per- 
fect condition.  But  be  sure  it  is  the  right 
kind  of  care. 

Skin  specialists  everywhere  are  agreed  that 
much  unkempt,  inflamed  cuticle  is  due  to  cuttinj?. 
Sometimes,  too,  injuries  to  the  delicate  nail  root 
are  caused  in  the  same  way,  for  it  has  a  protec- 
tive covering  of  only  one-twelfth  inch  of  cuticle. 

The  safe  and  satisfactory  method  of  caring 
for  the  cuticle  is  softening  and  wiping  away. 
This  is  easily  done  by  the  use  of  Cutex,  the  pure 
liquid  cuticle  remover.  The  simple,  effective 
Cutex  method  of  manicuring  takes  less  time 
than  the  old  painful  cutting  of  the  cuticle,  and 
it  is  absolutely  harmless.  Cutex  Nail  White  and 
Nail   Polish  complete  a  perfect  manicure. 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful  re- 
sults you  can  obtain  from  one  Cutex  manicure. 
Repeated  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  will  keep  your 
nails  in  perfect  condition. 


Cutex  can  be  obtained  at  every  drug 
store  or  department  store  in  35c  and 
70c  bottles.  Cutex  Nail  White,  Nail 
Polish  and  Cold  Cream  are  each  86c. 


This  method  is  the  secret  of  the  perfect, 

evi'ii  riiHrh-  nf  inn  iiy  fashionable  women. 


Six  complete  manicures 
for  20  cents 

Mail  the  coupon  below  with  two  dimes; 
we  will  send  you  the  Cutex  Introductory 
Manicure  Set,  not  as  large  as  our  standard 
set,  but  containing  enough  of  the  Cutex 
preparations  for  at  least  six  complete 
manicures.  Address  Northam  Warren, 
Dept.  1107,  200  Mountain  St.,  Montreal. 


Mail  this  coupon  With  two  dimes  today  to 
NORTHAM    WARREN,   200   Mountain    St.,   Montreal. 

Xamp  _ 

Street  and  Number 


City  and  Province 
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Cleans  Thoroughly— 
Polishes  Brilliantly 

THE  remarkable,  beau- 
tiful effect  obtained 
from  the  0-Cedar  treat- 
ment, is  due  to  the  fact 
that  O-Cedar  "cleans  as 
it  polishes." 

It  is  important  that  all  dust 
and  grime  be  removed  from 
any  surface,  in  order  to  give  it 
that  lustre  which  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  surface 
polish. 

This  O-Cedar  accomplishes. 
A  few  drops  of  O-Cedar  on  a 
wet  cloth  will  form  a  soft 
lather  that  removes  all  scum 
and  dyst. 

The  final  operation  consists 
of  a  brisk  rub  with  a  dry  cloth. 
The  result  is  all  that  could  be 
desired — a  hard,  dry  lustre  on 
furniture  and  floors;  a  dazzling 
radiance  on  your  automobile. 

O-Cedar  Polish,  25c.  and  50c.  a 
bottle;  $1.25  and  $3.00  a  can. 

O-Cedar  Polish  Mop,  without  han- 
dle, $1.50.  The  handle,  54  inches 
long,  is  25c.  extra. 

Both  Polish  and  Mop  at  your  Hard- 
ware or  Grocery  Shop. 

CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL   COMPANY 

LIMITED 

TORONTO 
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Polish 


1^^^,;  PARKER^S 
HAIR 
BALSAM 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 
vv»^^,><.        STOPS  HAIR  FALLING 


'  HAS  BEEN  USED  WITH  SUCCESS 
'  FOR  MORE  THAN  40  YEARS 

'RESTORES  COLOR  AND. 
■BEAUTY   TO    GRAY 
iND    FADED    HAIR 

AT   ALL  DRUGGISTS 

^HISCOX  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

PATCHOeUE,N.Y. 


^   OV^     diamond     booklet     il- 
Svwvv-^  j^  lustrates     all     the     newest 
g^^S^     diamond  rings,  pins,  ear-rings, 
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Romantic  History 
of  the  "Chasers'* 

Some   Information    Regarding   the 

Jaunty  Little  Cockle-shells  That 

Defeated  the  SubmMrine 

'TpHE  part  played  by  the  submarine 
-*■  "chasers"  with  their  listening  devices, 
in  defeating  the  submarine  is  interestingly 
told  by  Rear-Admiral  William  L.  Sims 
in  The  World's  Work.  These  little 
"chasers"  scarcely  larger  than  toys,  were 
used  in  groups  of  three.  These  three  little 
vessels  would  drift  abreast  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two  apart — ^.their  propellers  hard- 
ly moving,  and  the  decks  as  silent  as  the 
grave;  they  formed  a  new  kind  of  fishing 
expedition,  the  officers  and  crews  constant- 
ly held  taut  by  the  expectation  of  a  "bite  " 
When  the  listening  devices  picked  up  some 
suggestion  that  a  submarine  was  in  the 
vicinity  they  would  each  telegraph  the 
direction  of  the  sound  to  an  officer  in  the 
plotting-room  of  the  centre  "chaser." 
By  a  simple  system  of  co-relating  the  direc- 
tions as  given  by  the  three  boats  a  line 
drawn  from  the  boat  in  the  direction 
marked  would  pass  through  a  common 
point — the  "Fix"  as  it  was  known.  This 
was  the  approximate  location  of  the  sub 
marine  at  the  moment. 

While  this  "fix"  is  clearly  the  location 
of  the  submarine  at  the  time  when  it  was 
first  heard,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  submerged  vessel  is 
moving;  so,  rapidly  as  the  men  in  the 
plotting-room  may  work,  the  German  has 
advanced  beyond  this  point  by  the  time 
they  have  finished  their  calculations.  The 
subchasers,  which  have  been  drifting  while 
these  observations  were  being  made,  now 
start  their  engines  at  full  speed,  and  rush 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  first 
"fix."  Arrived  there,  they  stop  again, 
put  over  their  tubes,  and  begin  listening 
once  more.  The  chances  are  now  that  the 
noise  of  the  submarine  is  louder;  the 
chasers  are  getting  "warmer."  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  direction  has 
changed,  for  the  submarine,  which  has 
listening  devices  of  its  own  may  have  heard 
the  subchasers  and  may  be  making  frantic 
efforts  to  elude  them.  But  changing 
course  will  help  it  little,  for  the  listeners 
easily  get  the  new  direction,  and  send  the 
details  to  the  plotting-room,  where  the 
new  "fix"  is  obtained  in  a  few  moments. 
Thus  the  subchasers  keep  inching  up  to 
their  prey;  at  each  new  "fix"  the  noise 
becomes  louder,  until  the  hunters  are  so 
near  that  they  feel  justified  in  attacking. 
Putting  on  full  speed,  all  three  rush  up  to 
the  latest  "fix,"  drop  depth  charges  with 
a  lavish  hand,  fire  the  "Y"  howitzers,  each 
one  of  which  carries  two  depth  charges, 
meanwhile  manning  their  guns  on  the 
chance  that  the  submarine  may  decide  to 
rise  to  the  surface  and  give  battle.  In 
many  of  these  hunts  a  destroyer  ac- 
companies the  subchasers,  always  keeping 
at  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  the 
noise  of  its  propellers  will  not  interfere 
with  the  game;  once  the  chasers  determine 
the  accurate  "fix,"  they  wire  the  position 
to  this  larger  ship,  which  puts  on  full 
steam  and  dashes  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train  to  the  indicated  spot,  and 
adds  ten  or  a  dozen  of  its. twenty  to  thirty 
depth  charges  to  those  deposited  by  the 
chasers,  the  latter  carrying  twelve. 

Such  were  the  subchaser  tactics  in  their 
perfection;  yet  it  was  only  after  much  ex- 
perience that  the  procedure  began  to  work 
with  clock-like  regularity.  At  first  the 
new  world  under  the  water  proved  con- 
fusing to  the  listeners  at  the  tubes.  This 
watery  domain  was  something  entirely 
new  in  human  experience.  When  Dr. 
Alexander  Bell  invented  his  first  tele- 
phone, an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
a  complete  circuit  by  using  the  earth  it- 
self; the  result  was  that  a  conglomerate  of 
noises — moanings,  shriekings,  bowlings, 
and  humming  sounds — came  over  the  wire, 
which  seemed  to  have  become  the  play- 
ground of  a  million  devils.  These  were 
the  noises,  hitherto  unknown,  which  are 
constantly  being  given  out  by  Mother, 
Earth  herself.  And  now  it  was  discovered 
that  the  under  ocean,  which  we  usually 
think  of  as  a  silent  place,  is  in  reality 
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extremely  vQcal.  The  listeners  at  the 
C-  and  K-tubes  heard  many  sounds  in 
addition  to  the  ones  which  they  were 
seeking.  On  the  K-tubes  a  submarine 
running  at  full  speed  was  audible  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  but  louder  noises 
could  be  heard  much  farther  away.  The 
day  might  be  bright,  the  water  quiet, 
and  there  might  not  be  a  ship  anywhere 
within  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  but  sud- 
denly the  listener  at  the  tube  would  hear  a 
terrific  explosion,  and  he  would  know  that 
a_  torpedo,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miles 
distant  had  blown  up  a  merchantman,  or 
that  some  merchantman  had  struck  a 
mine.  Again  he  would  catch  the  unmis- 
takable "chug!  chug!  chug!"  which  he 
learned  to  identify  as  indicating  the  indus- 
trious and  slow  progress  of  a  convoy  of 
twenty  or  thirty  ships.  Then  a  rapid 
humming  noise  would  come  along  the 
wire;  that  was  the  whirling  propeller  of  a 
destroyer.  A  faint  moan  caused  some  be- 
wilderment at  first;  but  it  was  ultimately 
learned  that  this  came  from  a  wreck,  lying 
at  the  bottom,  and  tossed  from  side  to 
«ide  by  the  current;  it  sounded  like  the 
aigh  of  a  ghost,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  was  heard  told  how  densely  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  these 
.victims  of  the  submarines.  The  larger 
unimal  life  of  the  sea  also  registered  itself 
upon  the  tubes.  Our  listeners,  after  a 
little  training,  could  identify  a  whale  as 
soon  as  the  peculiar  noise  it  made  in  swim- 
ming reached  the  receivers.  At  first  a 
school  of  porpoises  increased  their  per- 
plexities. The  "swish!  swish!"  which 
marked  their  progress  so  closely  resembled 
the  noise  of  a  submarine  that  it  used  to 
lead  our  men  astray.  But  practice  in  this 
game  was  everything;  after  a  few  trips  the 
listener  easily  distinguished  between  the 
porpoise  and  the  submarine,  though  the 
distinction  was  so  fine  that  he  had  difficulty 
in  telling  just  how  he  made  it.  In  fact 
our  men  became  so  expert  that,  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  noises  which  overwhelmed  • 
their  ears  whenever  the  tubes  were  dropped 
into  the  water,  they  were  able  almost  in- 
variably to  select  that  of  the  U-boat. 

An  interesting  and  tragic  story  is  told  in 
this  article  of  one  of  these  chasers,  that 
gives  an  idea  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
submarine's  career: 

At  one  o'clock  the  plotting-room  re- 
ported that  the  submerged  boat  was  just 
about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  The  three 
chasers  laid  barrages  according  to  pat- 
tern, and  the  three  "Y"  guns  shot  their 
depth  charges;  the  region  of  the  "fix" 
was  so  generously  sowed  with  these 
bombs  that  it  seemed  an  impossibility  that 
the  German  could  have  escaped. 

As  so?n  as  the  tumult  quieted  down,  the 
chasers  put  out  their  tubes  and  listened. 
For  twenty  minutes  not  a  sound  issued 
from  the  scene  of  all  this  activity.  Then 
a  propeller  was  heard  faintly  turning  or 
attempting  to  turn.  The  noise  this  time 
was  not  the  kind  which  indicated  an  effort 
to  steal  away  furtively;  it  conveyed  rather 
the  impression  of  difficulty  and  strain. 
There  was  a  slight  grating  and  squeaking 
such  as  might  have  been  made  by  damaged 
machinery.  This  noise  lasted  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  ceased.  Presently  it 
started  up  again  and  then  once  more  it 
stopped.  The  submarine  was  making  a 
little  progress,  but  fitfully;  she  would  go  a 
few  yards,  and  then  pause.  A  slight  wake 
now  appeared  upon  the  surface,  such  as  a 
submerged  U-boat  usually  left  when  the 
water  was  calm;  the  listeners  at  the  tube 
were  pleased  to  note  that  the  location  of 
this  disturbance  coincided  precisely  with 
their  "fix,"  and  thus,  in  a  way,  confirmed 
their  calculations.  One  of  the  subchasers 
promptly  ran  ahead  and  began  to  drop 
depth  charges  on  this  wake.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  surface 
boat  was  now  directly  on  top  of  the  sub- 
marine. After  one  of  the  depth  charges 
was  dropped,  a  black  cylindrical  object, 
about  thirty  inches  long,  was  hurled  sixty 
feet  into  the  air;  just  what  this  unexpectant 
visitant  was,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but 
that  it  came  from  the  hunted  submarine 
was  clear. 

Under  such  distressing  conditions,  the 
U-boat  had  only  a  single  chance  of  saving 
itself;  when  the  water  was  sufficiently 
shallow — not  deeper  than  three  hundred 
feet — it  could  safely  sink  to  the  jjottom  and 
"play  dead,"  hoping  that  the  chasers,  with 
their  accursed  listening  devices,  would 
tire  of  the  vigil  and  return  to  port.  A 
submarine,  if  in  very  good  condition, 
could  remain  silently  on  the  bottom  for 
two  or  three  days.     The  listeners  on  the 


chaser  tubes  presently  heard  sounds  which 
■  suggested  that  their  enemy  was  perhaps 
resorting  to  this  manoeuvre.  But  there 
were  other  noises  which  indicated  that 
possibly  this  sinking  to  the  bottom  was  not 
voluntary.  The  listeners  clearly  heard  a 
scraping  and  a  straining,  as  though  the 
boat  was  making  terrific  attempts  to  rise. 
There  was  a  lumbering  noise,  such  as 
might  be  made  by  a  heavy  object  trying  to 
drag  its  hulk  along  the  muddy  bottom; 
this  was  followed  by  silence,  showing  that 
the  wounded  vessel  could  advance  only  a 
few  yards.  A  terrible  tragedy  was  clearly 
beginning  down  there  in  the  slime  of  the 
ocean  floor;  a  boat,  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  human  beings  on  board,  was  hope- 
lessly caught,  with  nothing  in  sight  except 
the  most  lingering  death.  The  listeners  on 
the  chasers  could  follow  events  almost  as 
clearly  as  though  the  inside  of  the  U-boat 
could  be  seen;  for  every  motion  the  vessel 
made,  every  effort  that  the  crew  put 
forth  to  rescue  itself  from  this  living 
hell,  was  registered  on  the  delicate  wires 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  men  on  the 
surface. 

Suddenly  sharp  metallic  sounds  came  up 
on  the  wires.  They  were  clearly  made  by 
hammers  beating  on  the  steel  body  of  the 
U-boat. 

"They  are  trying  to  make  repairs,"  the 
listeners  reported. 

If  our  subchasers  had  had  any  more 
depth  charges,  they  would  have  promptly 
put  these  wretches  out  of  their  misery, 
but  they  had  expended  all  their  ammuni- 
tion. Darkness  was  now  closing  in;  our 
men  saw  that  their  vigil  was  to  be  a  long 
one;  they  sent  two  chasers  to  Penzance, 
to  get  a  new  supply  of  bombs,  and  also 
sent  a  radio  call  for  a  destroyer.  The 
spot  where  the  submarine  had  bottomed 
was  marked  by  a  buoy;  lanterns  were 
hung  out  on  this  buoy;  and  two  units  of 
chasers,  six  boats  in  all,  prepared  to  stand 
guard.  At  any  moment,  of  course,  the 
struggling  U-boat  might  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  it  was  necessary  to  have  forces 
near  by  to  fight  or  to  accept  surrender. 
All  night  long  the  chasers  stood  by; 
now  and  then  the  listeners  reported  scrap- 
ing and  straining  noises  from  below,  but 
these  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  seeming  al- 
most to  register  the  despair  which  must  be 
seizing  the  hearts  of  the  imprisoned  Ger- 
mans. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  British 
destroyer  arrived  and  presently  the  two 
chasers  returned  from  Penzance  with  more 
ammunition.  Meanwhile  the  weather  had 
thickened,  a  fog  had  fallen,  the  lights  on  the 
buoy  had  gone  out,  and  the  buoy  itself  had 
been  pulled  under  by  the  tide.  The 
watching  subchasers  were  tossed  about 
by  the  weather,  and  lost  the  precise  bearing 
of  the  sunken  submarine.  When  daylight 
returned  and  the  weather  calmed  down  the 
chasers  again  put  over  their  tubes  and 
attempted  to  "fix"  the  U-boat.  They 
listened  for  hours,  without  hearing  a 
sound;  but  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon a  sharp  piercing  noise  came  ringing 
over  the  wires.  It  was  a  sound  that  made 
the  listeners'  blood  run  cold. 

Only  one  thing  in  the  worid  could  make  a 
sound  like  that.  It  was  the  crack  of  a 
revolver.  The  first  report  had  hardly 
stilled  when  another  shot  was  heard; 
and  then  there  were  more  in  rapid  succes^ 
sion.  The  listeners  on  two  different  chasers 
heard  these  pistol  cracks  and  counted 
them;  the  reports  which  these  two  men  in- 
dependently made  agreed  in  every  de- 
tail. In  all,  twenty-five  shots  came  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  As  there  were 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  in  a  sub- 
marme  crew  the  meaning  was  all  too 
evident.  The  larger  part  of  officers  and 
men,  finding  themselves  shut  tightly  in 
their  coffin  of  steel,  had  resorted  to  that 
escape  which  was  not  uncommonly  availed 
of  by  German  submarine  crews  in  this 
hideous  war.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
committed  suicide. 
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'HERE  is  a  logical  starting-point  to  every 
story,  and  when  one  traces  back  the  intense- 
ly interesting  train  of  events  which  brought 
John  N.  Willys  and  T.  A.  Russell  to- 
gether, and  thus  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  big  Canadian  industry  known  as 
Willys-Overland  Limited,  it  is  seen 
that  the  starting-point  was  provided 
by  a  curious  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  about  twenty  years 
ago. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  public,  which  had  been 
cycling  mad,  suddenly  tired  of  the  bicycle.  It  is  all  past 
history  now,  so  there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  quite  frankly 
that  this  unexpected  reaction  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  what  had  become  one  of  Canada's  premier  industries — 
the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company,  Limited.  The 
company  had  a  production-capacity  of  forty  thousand 
bicycles  a  year — and  demand  had  dwindled  to  eight  thou- 
sand ;  it  had  factories  and  sales  branches  all  over  the  country ; 
it  operated  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  sales 
branches  in  Australia.  It  so  happened  that  ^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'        r  '   >, 

Association  at  this  time  was  a  young  man 
named  Tom  Russell,  and  he  had  performed 
some  quite  remarkable  things  in  improving 
the  organization  of  that  body.  The  men  be- 
hind the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company 
knew  the  work  of  the  hustling  Association 
Secretary,  and  they  decided  that  perhaps  this 
young  fellow  could  do  as  well  for  them.  So 
they  made  him  their  General  Manager. 

"Your  job,"  they  told  him,  "will  be  to 
whittle  this  organization  down  to  the  size  of 
the  demand  that's  left  for  the  product.  An 
operation — amputation,  in  fact — is  the  only 
resource  left  us." 

So  Tom  Russell  began  his  manufacturing 
career  with  one  of  the  most  hopeless  tasks 
that  could  be  set  before  a  man.  To  build  a 
business  up,  to  get  it  going  right  and  hitting 
on  all  four  (to  borrow  a  later-day  phrase),  is 
the  kind  of  job  that  carries  its  own  encourage- 
ment and  reward  with  it.  But  to  set  about 
the  drawing-in  of  lines  and  the  systematic 
curtailment  of  operations  in  order  to  bring  an 
over-developed  organization  within  clearly- 
defined  bounds  is  a  test  to  try  a  man's  soul. 
There  was  no  hope  left  of  stimulating  de- 
mand. There  was  nothing  to  it  but  to  close 
down  factories,  lop  off  sales  offices,  cut  the 
staffs,  and  limit  the  output.  So  T.  A.  Rus- 
sell set  about  his  grim  task,  and  accomplished 
it  finally.  When  he  got  through  the  organ- 
ization was  a  well-knit  and  compact  one,  cut 
neatly  to  the  measure  of  the  bicycle  demand. 
It  was  in  1903  that  he  took  over  the  work, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1904,  when 
he  went  out  to  Australia  to  cut  the  knot  that 
bound  the  company  to  the  upkeep  of  twenty- 
six  sales  offices  in  the  land  of  the  kangaroo,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  each  and  every  one 
of  those  branch  businesses  to  young  men 
who  were  long  on  energy  but  short  on 
capital.     It    was    significant,     perhaps,     of 


the  state  of  the  bicycle  business  at  that  stage 
that  only  young  men  would  take  a  chance  on  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  significant  of  the  ability  of  T.  A.  Russell  to 
pick  the  right  kind  of  men  that  not  one  cent  was 
lost  on  these  sales.  Most  of  them  were  cleaned  up 
long  ago.  The  last  payments  are  still  being  prompt- 
ly made. 

The  First  Meeting 

IN  1904  a  manufacturer  of  coaster-brakes  came  over  to 
Canada  on  a  trip  and  brought  with  him  a  bicycle  dealer 
of  Elmira,  N.Y.,  and  his  wife.  They  came  to  Toronto  and 
met  Mr.  Russell,  and  an  instinctive  liking  grew  up  between 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  the  Elmira  dealer,  whose 
name  was  John  N.  Willys.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
John  N.  Willys  was  a  man  of  unusual  capacity.  He 
knew  bicycles  forward  and  backward,  inside  and  out,  and 
he  was  cram-full  of  progressive  ideas.  In  addition  he  had  a 
personality  that  both  attracted  and  impressed. 

As  time  went  and  the  horseless  carriage  became  a  com- 
mercial possibility,  leading  by  gradual  stages  to  the  modern 
automobile,  both  John  N.  Willys  and  T.  A.  Russell  quite 
naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the  making  of  cars. 
Over  in  Toledo,  Willys,  who  had  become  a  dealer  in  bicycles, 
began  to  make  and  sell,  in  what  seemed  like  big  quantities 
in  those  days,  a  popular-priced  car  that  he  called  the  Over- 
land.    In  Toronto,  T.  A.  Russell  began  to  make  the  Rus- 
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sell  car,  the  first  automobile  designed  and  manufactured  in 
Canada.  It  was  a  good  car  as  cars  went,  but,  like  all  auto- 
mobiles then,  it  was  subject  to  engine-trouble.  Mr. 
Russell  was  keenly  interested,  therefore,  when  word 
began  to  circulate  around  that  a  new  engine  had  been 
invented  that  promised  to  revolutionize  things. 

The  Genius  of  Knight 

AT  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  switch  the  narrative  to  a 
most  picturesque  personality  in  Chicago.  Charles  Y. 
Knight  was  the  editor  of  a  class  paper  devoted  to  the  dairy- 
ing interests.  He  was  an  authority  on  all  that  pertained 
to  Her  Highness  the  Cow.  He  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  putting  through  legislation  regulating  and  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  he  was  a  genial  fellow,  with  a  fad  for  mechanics 
and  one  corner  of  his  brain  swept  clear  of  everything  but 
a  single  idea.  Out  of  his  tinkering  with  gas  engines,  which 
he  Just  naturally  understood  better  than  the  experts,  he 
had  hit  upon  a  new  idea. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  motor,"  he  told  his 
acquaintances,  "that  will  improve  with  use." 
And  he  did.  The  motors  then  in  use  in  all 
makes  of  cars  were  built  on  the  poppet-valve 
principle.  Knight  worked  out  a  new  principle, 
which  resulted  in  what  he  called  a  sleeve- 
valve  motor.  His  experiments  demonstrated 
that  it  really  had  strange  and  wonderful 
qualifications.  It  ran  smoothly  and  easily.  It 
seemed  free  from  the  ailments  that  had  made 
motoring  so  precarious  and  uncertain  in  those 
early  days.  It  was  not  cranky  or  capricious; 
it  seemed  to  love  its  work.  What's  more,  it 
actually  did  what  its  inventor  had  so  long 
claimed  it  would  do — it  gained  in  power! 
And,  finally,  it  was  silent. 

Knight  equipped  a  few  cars  with  his  new 
engine,  and  they  ran  like  charms;  but,  for 
reasons  which  do  not  enter  into  this  story,  he 
failed  to  connect  with  any  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  automobiles.  So  he  took 
his  engine  over  to  England,  and  convinced 
the  Daimler  people  that  they  needed  the 
Knight.  The  Daimler  was  the  aristocrat 
among  English  cars,  and  the  installation  of 
the  Knight  engine  in  the  new  Daimler  gave 
the  invention  complete  recognition  the  world 
over.  The  Knight  had  "arrived."  Charles 
Y.  Knight  had  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in  selling  it  to  the  three  other  European  cars 
which,  with  the  Daimler,  made  up  the  Quar- 
tette of  Supremacy — the  Panhard  in  France, 
the  Mercedes  in  Germany,  and  the  Minerva 
in  Belgium. 

The  Wonderful  Tests 

UT,  of  course,  the  opposition  did  not  lie 
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"Tht  two  manocDTred  their  ehain  Into  a  qniet  corner  of 
th«  deck  and  talked  antomcbiles." 


down.  It  assailed  the  Knight  bitterly,  and 
disputed  its  claims  on  every  ground  imagin- 
able. The  Daimler  people,  who  were  very 
proud  of  the  Silent  Knight,  whose  soft,  purring 
efficiency  had  done  so  much  for  the  comfort 
of  the  elite  who  rode  in  Daimlers,  decided  to 
settle  the  controversy  once  and  for  all  by  a 
series  of  conclusive  tests.     Several   Knight 
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motors  were  ryn  steadily  for  132  hours — five  and  a  half 
days — without  a  stop,  without  missing  a  single  "shot," 
humming  along  with  a  beautiful  ease  that  bespoke  perfec- 
tion— and  pulling  all  the  time  a  third  more  than  their  rated 
horse-power!  This  seemed  conclusive  enough,  but,  in  order 
to  spike  the  guns  of  the  opposition  most  completely,  the 
motors  were  mounted  on  touring  cars  and  driven  on  the 
Brooklands  track  for  2,000  miles  at  an  average  rate  of  42 
miles  an  hour — without  a  single  stop.  After  the  run,  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  motors,  instead  of  being  knocked  about 
by  this  heroic  treatment,  had  in  reality  gained  three  horse- 
power and  was  actually  more  powerful  and  efficient  than 
ever.  The  second,  a  smaller  motor,  had  gained  two  horse- 
power. The  experts  gasped.  What  was  this — perpetual 
motion? 

Back  in  Toronto,  T.  A.  Russell  was  absorbing  all  the 
information  that  came  out  with  reference  to  the  Knight. 
When  he  read  of  the  results  of  these  tests,  he  made  up  his 
mind. 

"I'm  going  to  England  and  get  the  Canadian  rights  on 
that  engine,"  he  informed  liis  colleagues.  "It's  an  ex- 
pensive proposition,  but  we've  got  to  have  it." 

He  Buys  Canadian  Rights 

HE  went  to  England  in  1909  and  met  Knight,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  able  to  cable  home  the  glad  tidings  that 
the  deal  had  been  closed.  He  had  secured  the  sole  use  of 
the  Knight  engine  for  Canada,  an  iron-clad  agreement  that 
covered  everything — the  heavens  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Nothing  that 
swam,  flew,  or  ran  on  wheels  could  do  so  in  Canada  on  the 
power  of  the  Silent  Knight  without  T.  A.  Russell's  consent. 
In  1910  the  first  Russell  car  came  on  the  market  equipped 
with  a  Knight,  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  marked  the 
most  important  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  in 
Canada.  The  new  Russell  was  the  Daimler  of  the  Domin- 
ion— in  fact,  the  aristocrat  of  the  continent — a  car  that 
ran  silently  and  easily.  Its  development  in  all  other 
respects  had  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  its  motive 
power.  It  was  planned  on  graceful  lines,  with  a  substantial 
and  attractive  body,  comfortably  upholstered,  and  equip- 
ped with  such  improved  devices  as  had  then  been  brought 
out.  The  Russell  car  was  the  clinching  evidence  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  could  hold  their  own  with  the  world. 
It  was  a  daring  conception — the  manufacture  of  a 
itrictly  high-class  car  on  the  Canadian  market,  which  was 
-itill  conservative  with  regard  to  the  automobile.  But 
John  N.  Willys  evolved  an  idea  that  was  perhaps  more 
daring  still.  He  happened  to  meet  Charles  Y.  Knight  on  a 
steamboat  bound  for  Egypt,  and  the  two  manoeuvred  their 
chairs  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the  deck  and  talked  auto- 
mobiles from  the  time  that  Sandy  Hook  faded  into  the 
ijackground  until  the  low,  heat-pulsing  coast  of  the  Land  of 
the  Pharaohs  loomed  ahead.  Out  of  these  conversations 
the  idea  took  root  in  the  ever-receptive  mind  of  John  N. 
Willys  that  the  famous  de  luxe  Knight  engine,  most  ex- 
pensive as  it  was,  could  be  put  into  a  popular-priced  car. 
He  returned  to  America  full  of  the  idea  that  the  engine 
which  carried  the  wealth  and  gentry  of  Europe  on  their 
joltless  peregrinations  should  be  made  the  servant  of  the 
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'Two  grroups  of  men  who  sat  down  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day 

had  completed   all  details  and  reduced  their  agreement  to  writing 

by  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day." 

had  been  established  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  but  the  Amer- 
ican company  could  only  market  its  Overland  models  here, 
its  Willys-Knight  cars  being  excluded  from  this  country. 
The  Russell  had  the  field  to  itself  in  that  respect. 
The  Break  of  the  War 

NOW  set  the  story  on  a  few  years,  until  1914  and  1915. 
War  had  descended  on  the  world,  and  Canada  was 
still  gasping  from  the  suddenness  of  it.  T.  A.  Russell 
became  convinced  that  a  duty  rested  on  Canadian  manufac- 
turers that  he  for  one  had  no  desire  to  evade.  He  put  the 
issue  squarely  up  to  his  associates. 

"We're  at  war  now,"  he  declared.  "The  country  can 
get  along  without  automobiles  for  pleasure  and  peace  pur- 
poses until  this  war  is  won,  but  in  the  meantime  it  needs 
this  plant  for  purposes  of  war.  My  proposal  is  that  we 
completely  discontinue  the  making  of  the  Russell  and  turn 
our  plant — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — and  every  hand  we  em- 
ploy to  the  making  of  munitions." 
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gets.  But  the  decision  was  reached,  and  the  step  taken. 
The  manufacture  of  the  motor  cars  stopped,  and  the  plant 
was  transformed  into  a  munition  works. 

The  next  development  was  the  logical  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances created.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company,  developing  a  world  business  in  motor 
cars  but  unable  to  market  the  car  on  which  it  had  the  most 
valuable  franchise — namely,  the  Willys-Knight — in  the 
Canadian  market,  by  reason  of  the  exclusive  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  Russell  Motor  Car  Company.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  Russell  Company,  losing  its  franchise  in  the 
motor  car  business  by  reason  of  the  turning  over  of  its 
factories  to  munition  manufacture.  It  was  therefore  most 
natural  that,  in  1915,  the  heads  of  the  two  companies  came 
together,  and  an  amalgamation  resulted  by  which  a  new 
company — Willys-Overland  Limited — was  formed  in  Can- 
ada possessing  all  the  rights  for  Canada  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company,  of  Toledo,  and  the  Russell  Motor  Car 
Company,  with  its  Knight  license,  in  Canada. 

Willys  and  Russell  Join  Hands 
TN  September,  T.  A.  Russell  and  Lloyd  Harris  went  to 
*■  New  York,  and  there  met  Mr.  J.  N.  Willys  and  the  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Willys-Overland  Company. 
It  is  significant  of  the  manner  in  which  large  business  may 
be  transacted  where  there  is  mutual  confidence  and  where 
the  necessary  data  regarding  the  business  is  available  in 
proper  form  that  these  two  groups  of  men  who  sat  down  on 
the  afternoon  of  one  day  had  completed  all  the  details  and 
reduced  their  agreement  to  writing  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day. 

Keeping  the  Industry  Going 

AT  the  time  of  the  merging  of  interests  the  plants  com- 
bined were  employing  450  men.  In  1918,  as  a  result  of 
the  huge  war  contracts  undertaken,  the  combined  pay-roll 
was  over  6,000.  Large  additions  had  been  built,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  plant  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
engines  for  aeroplanes.  There  is  a  romance  that  could  be 
spun  about  those  epic  undertakings  of  the  war  days, 
when  huge  plants  were  re-made  and  re-equipped  almost 
overnight  so  that  shells  and  other  deadly  implements  of 
war  came  out*  where  formerly  ploughs  and  motor  parts 
and  stoves  and  furniture  had  been  forthcoming.  In  no 
plant  was  the  miracle  of  transformation  wrought  more 
rapidly  than  at  the  Russell  works,  and  in  no  single  instanfce 
was  the  expansion  more  marked.  If  a  writer  with  the 
sympathy  and  the  vision  were  to  delve  down  and  get  the 
facts  about  those  days  there  would  be  tremendously 
interesting  things  to  tell  about  T.  A.  Russell  and  his 
associates. 

An  equally  romantic  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  switch 
that  became  necessary  later  to  the  standards  of  peace 
again.  The  Armistice  found  the  Russell  works  extended 
and  enlarged  beyond  recognition,  a  staff  that  had  grown 
fifteen  times  over,  roughly  speaking,  and  a  moral  obliga- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  6,000  employees  in  particular,  to  keep  the 
Continued  on  Page  46 
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The  new  plant  of  Willys-Overland  Limited,  Toronto. 


average  American  as  well.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching 
the  Overland  plant  at  Toledo  was  to  call  in  his  engineers. 

"Here's  a  man-sized  job  for  you,"  he  told  them.  "I 
want  you  to  make  the  Knight  engine  on  a  quantity  basis 
and  get  the  cost  of  production  down  to  a  point  where  we 
can  equip  a  moderate-priced  car  with  it.     Can  it  be  done?" 

The  engineers  said  No.  Of  course,  they  would  try,  but 
the  age  of  miracles  was  past.  However,  in  spite  of  their 
fully  justified  technical  doubts  at  the  outset,  they  finally 
succeeded  in  turning  out  Knight's  engines  at  a  cost  that 
made  it  possible  for  John  N.  Willys'  dream  to  come  true. 
The  new  Willys-Knight  car,  with  the  most  powerful  of 
engines  pulsing  under  its  hood,  was  now  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  pocket-book;  and  quantity  production  began. 
A  Canadian  branch  for  the  distribution  of  Overland  cars 


It  was  a  breath- 
taking suggestion. 
The  Russell  car  had 
a  place  all  its  own. 
To  withdraw  it  from 
the  market,  which 
would  continue  to  be 
supplied  by  the 
countless  other  makes 
of  cars,  might  mean 
the  extinction  of  the 
car,  the  complete 
loss  of  the  place  it 
had  won  for  itsef. 
The  public  soon  for- 


door." 
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bin  de  Luxe 


"Dean"  Canoes  have  for  many 
years  been  noted  for  their  safety, 
durability  and  good  appearance. 
Because  of  the  expert  workman- 
ship, high-grade  materials,  and 
the  ''Dean"  close-rib,  metallic 
joint  construction,  we  are  able 
to  produce  better  and  safer 
canoes.  The  name  "Dean"  has 
always  been  associated  with 
high-grade  craft. 

The  "Dean"  Cabin  de  Luxe 
model  is  our  latest  one.  The 
long  deck  and  small  cabin  tend 
to  make  this  canoe  very  attrac- 
tive. Made  in  15  and  16-foot 
lengths. 

We  manufacture  aquatic  craft 
and  accessories  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  WALTER  DEAN  CANOE 
and  BOAT  CO.,  Ltd. 

Foot  of  York  St.         TORONTO 
•  ■  Boat  Buildtrs  Since  18SS." 
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H.  CLAY  GLOVER 

CO.,  INC. 

Remedies 

118  West  31»t  Street 

NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

POULTRY   BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 

A  thoroughly  reliable  and  informing  work 

for    thos^    interested    in    poultry    raising. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 
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A  German  View  of  Canada 

J  Supposedly  Independent  Continental  Publication  Gives  Its  Viewpoint  of  the  Search  of  the  Von 

Bernstor§  Party  at  Halifax  During  the  War. 


qOME  time  ago  there  appeared  in  these 
'-^  columns  an  article  entitled  "The  Great 
Search  at  Halifax."  This  story  dealt  with 
the  search  of  Von  Bernstorff  and  his  party 
and  was  naturally  written  from  the  Can- 
adian standpoint.  It  is  naturally  interest- 
ing to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  do  so  through  the  medium  of 
the  Continental  Times  of  April,  1917,  kindly 
supplied  by  Capt.  E.  Massey-Cooke,  of 
Kingston,  0nt.,  who  was  a  prisoher  of  war 
in  Germany  at  the  time. 

The  Continental  Times  was  a  periodical 
printed  in  English,  and  was  the  only  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  that  prisoners  were 
supposed  to  have.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
an  independent  publication,  and  its  editor 
is  a  renegade  Englishman,  Aubrey  Stan- 
hope by  name.  The  article  is  entitled 
"The  Shame  of  Canada,"  with  a  sub-title 
"The  Hooligans  of  Halifax.  Count  Bern- 
storff's  Martyrdom."  The  opening  sen- 
tence makes  very  evident  the  strictly 
unprejudiced  viewpoint  of  the  organ: 

"The  Canadian  mind  and  character 
requires  no  particularly  subtle  analysis. 
They  are  hybrid  compounds,  but  the 
elements  are  simple  enough.  We  find  in 
them  the  worst  features  of  the  lower 
American — rawness,  conceit  and  vulgarity, 
combined  with  all  the  inherited  vices  of  the 
British  soul." 

After  a  column  more  of  matter  couched 
in  an  equally  flattering  vein  the  article 
goes  on  under  a  subheading,  "The  Bully 
and  His  Opportunity" : 

"A  magnificent  opportunity  for  showing 
his  true  color  and  calibre  presented  itself, 
when  the  liner  which  carried  Csunt  von 
Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  called  for  'examination' 
at  Halifax.  This  method  of  examination, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  traits  of  English  chivalry  evolved 
by  the  war,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
chivalry  the  English  gentleman  shines 
bright,  and  the  Canadian  gent  still  bright- 
er. Germany  has  always  with  extreme 
punctiliousness  permitted  the  ambassadors 
of  enemy  countries,  as  well  as  their  en- 
tourage, to  leave  German  soil  without 
search  or  molestation — a  custom  invariably 
observed  in  all  civilized  lands.  But 
official  Canada,  as  we  have  said,  saw  its 
opportunity.  It  sent  its  swaggering,  ill- 
bred,  and  in  some  cases  drunken  bullies 
aboard  (and  they  were  male  and  female 
of  their  kind)  to  molest,  outrage  and  insult 
German  men  and  women  of  refinement, 
birth  and  position — defenceless  passengers 
aboard  a  neutral  steamer — persons  who  by 


every  rule  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  still 
left  intact,  even  by  England,  were  entitled 
to  all  consideration. 

"The  officials  of  Halifax,  clad  in  their 
little  brief  authority  and  burning  to  make 
the  most  of  the  great  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing the  Canadian  species  of  zeal  and 
patriotism,  carried  out  a  personal  persecu- 
tion of  every  German  passenger  aboard 
the  Scandinavian  liner.  With  a  vicious 
satisfaction  they  harassed  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  even  the  children  whom  the 
chances  of  war  had  delivered  into  their 
hands.  For  over  ten  days  they  delayed 
the  steamer  in  order  to  drag  out  the 
agony,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the 
victims  will  ever  forget  that  Halifax  is  the 
colloquial  synonym  of  hell.  A  swarm  of 
soldiers  were  sent  aboard  and  these  stood 
with  fixed  bayonets  as  though  to  guard  a 
cargo  of  convicts,  instead  of  a  number  of 
peaceful  unarmed  civilians.  One  thinks  of 
the  few  German  sailors  who  brought  some 
six  hundred  unruly  enemy  and  neutral 
seamen  into  a  German  port  on  the  'Yar- 
rowdale'  and  similar  feats  of  discipline, 
manhood  and  true  heroism. 

"The  Canadian  inquisitors  stripped  and 
searched  each  of  the  passengers — only  the 
Ambassador  himself  seems  to  have  been 
exempt.  His  wife,  a  lady  of  refinement 
and  distinction,  was  subject  to  this  out- 
rage at  the  hands  of  creatures  of  whom 
Swift  alone  could  draw  a  fitting  picture — 
or  has  drawn  it — as  in  the  yahoos  of 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

"The  Canadian  cavemen  tore  up  cabin 
carpets  and  cut  the  soles  of  boots  asunder 
in  their  fanatical  hunt   for  'incriminating 


documents' —  or  food  supplies  destined  to 
relieve  the  supposedly  starving  popula- 
tion of  Germany.  They  confiscated  Amer- 
ican newspapers  and  the  childish  scrawl  of 
a  little  Swedish  girl,  which  with  owlish 
solemnity  they  averred  was  a  cipher 
message.  They  robbed  the  passengers  of 
money  and  personal  belongings.  With 
insufferable  insolence  they  poked  their 
noses  into  every  possible  corner  aboard 
ship,  violating  every  privacy,  even  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  daughter  of 
Princess  Hatzfeldt.  .  .  .  These  colonial 
stalwarts  also  robbed  several  ladies  of  their 
hot  water  bottles  lest  these  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  'Kaiser'  who  might  convert 
them  into  rubber  gloves.  These  gentry 
had  evidently  heard  that  the  lack  of  rubber 
gloves  had  caused  the  death  by  blood- 
poisoning  of  the  splendid  American  nurse 
Emma  Duensing  who  had  gone  to  nurse 
the  barbarians,  and  were  naturally,  like 
true  exponents  of  civilization,  concerned 
lest  other  such  mischance  should  be  fore- 
stalled by  the  rubber  in  the  hot-wa4;er 
bottles.  .  .  .  This  orgy  of  petty  persecu- 
tion and  meanness  was  carried  on  day  after 
day.  The  neutral  passengers  aboard  the 
steamer  expressed  their  disgust  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  After  the  unfortunate 
Germans  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Northern  redskins,  and  luckily  escaped 
with  their  scalps,  the  steamer  was  at 
length  released  from  its  bondage  in  the 
little  inferno  of  Halifax.  The  Canadian 
head  hunters,  male  and  female,  swollen 
with  virtue  and  valor,  went  ashore  and 
celebrated  this  Canadian  naval  victory 
in  their  favorite  Canadian  fire-water." 


Tallest  Chimney  in  the  World 


Montana  Has  the  Record  With  Japan  a  Close  Second- 
Reason  for  Tall  Stacks. 


-The 


VX7HERE  is  the  tallest  stack  in  the 
*  »  world?  asks  J.  F.  Springer  in  Scien- 
tific American.  And  is  it  the  biggest? 
Well,  to  begin  with,  the  big  stack  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  is  a  pretty  tall  fellow,  reach- 
ing as  it  does  506  feet  above  the  ground. 
Then  Japan  has  a  taller  stack  than  this  in 
the  great  smelter  plant  at  Saganoseki; 
its  top  rises  to  a  height  of  570  feet.  Final- 
ly, the  publication  in  America  of  details, 
coupled  with  a  claim  for  the  record, 
brought  forth  a  protest  from  Tacoma, 
Washington,  where  another  smelting  plant 
has  a  stack  whose  height  is  572  feet  10 
inches. 
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"If  I  were  sure  he  had  sowed  all  hl»  wild  oats." 

(Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service.) 

If  any  of  these  structures  was  upon 
completion  the  tallest  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, it  held  the  record  only  a  short  term. 
The  recently  finished  smelter  chimney  at 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  is  now  claimed  as  the 
tallest  and  also  the  biggest  chimney  of  the 
entire  world.  Its  height  is  585  feet  1}4 
inches.  The  inside  diameter  at  the  top  is 
60  feet;  so  that  it  delivers  to  the  general 
atmosphere  a  mighty  stream  of  stack  gas. 

The  company  had  an  older  chimney 
having  a  height  of  300  feet  with  an  inside 
diameter  at  the  top  of  30  feet.  The  lay- 
man might  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  stack  would  be  equal  to  all  pos- 
sible demands.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  It  was  proposed  to  instal  an  electric 
system  for  the  treatment  of  metallurgical 
smoke  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
valuable  metallic  material.  The  old  stack 
was  deemed  inadequate  and  the  new  one 
built.  Naturally,  such  a  structure,  when 
to  it  are  added  the  remaining  reclamation 
works,  means  a  big  outlay  of  money. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  it  worth 
while  to  make  such  an  effort  for  the  mere 
recovery  of  waste  metal  dissipated  into 
the  air  along  with  the  natural  smoke.  It 
has,  however,  been  estimated  that  a  big 
stack  in  the  mining  region  of  Arizona 
belches  forth  daily  enough  copper  in  the 
form  of  debiris  carried  by  the  stack  gases 
to  amount  to  a  total  of  anywhere  from  3 
to  9  tons  per  day.  Take  the  average  and 
allow  300  days  to  the  year.  The  annual 
loss  would  then  total  1,800  tons  of  copper. 
This  is,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case.  But 
there  are  probably  quite  a  number  of 
stacks  engaged,  on  a  large  scale,  in  dis- 
sipating valuable  metal,  especially  copper, 
into  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  modem  progress 
that  all  waste  should  be  avoided  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  Sometimes,  it 
would  cost  more  to  effect  recovery  than  the 
material  is  worth.  A  million  dollar  in- 
vestment in  a  recovery  works  means  a 
fixed  charge,  to  begin  with,  of  something 
like  $50,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
first  cost.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the 
cost  of  operation,  upkeep,  etc.  So,  after 
all,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  big 
waste  is  inevitable.  However,  as  this 
concern  at  Anaconda  is  going  into  the 
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Tht7i,  without  sacrifice  of 
aa-uracy.  Atailgoodjcu- 
elcrs.  Priadfrom $225.00 
upwards.  Other  Wattham 
inodfls  from  ■$25.00  up- 
wards. 
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When  buying  a  watch  think 
first  of  quality 

THE  first  cost  of  an  inferior  watch  is  a 
long  way  from  being  its  last  cost.    In- 
stances are    by  no   means  uncommon 
where  the  cost  of  repairing  such  a  watch 
exceeds  its  original  price. 
Watchmakers  nowadays  receive  high  wages. 
Their  bills  are  apt  to  be  very  large  for  time 
spent  in  trying  to  repair  low  grade  watches. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  cheaper  import- 
ed movements  for  which  repair  parts  are  often 
unobtainable  and  must  be  made  by  hand. 
It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  Waltham. 
This  gives  you  a  high  grade  watch  at  a  reas- 
onable price  consistent  with  quality. 
Apart  from  accidents  and  the  general  over- 
hauling every  second  year  which  good  watch 
mechanism  deserves,   the  good  service  you 
get  from  your  Waltham  means  a  real  cash 
saving  over  the  low  grade  watch. 
The  longer  you  carry  a  Waltham  the  less  it 
costs  you.    Divide  its  cost  into  the  years  of 
service  it  gives  you  and  you'll  find  its  price 
is  very  low  indeed, 

WALTHAM 

THE      WORLD'S     WATCH      OVER.     TIA\E 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Li\nTED 

MONTREAL 

Makers  and  Distrihttors  of  Wiiltham  Products 
in  Canada 

Factories :    Montreal,    Canada ;   Waltham.    U.S.A. 


Waltham  [Grandfather 
Hall  Clocks,  Mantel  and 
leather  (all  colors)  Desk 
Clocks  for  homes  of  refine- 
ment.    Ask  your  jeweler. 
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'Tramtng  jor  iTuthorship 

How  \o  Wr  We ,  WW  to  Wr  He , 
awd  Where  k>  sell. 

CuHiVote  your  miml.  De\'elop 
;>'our  lilerary  gifts.  Master  IKe 
arfof  s«lf^eSpression.MakG 
your  Sparc  Wme  profitable . 
Turn  your  ideas  inlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
y.     r-  1    •  Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Ltr.LsenWeTn.      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  ha*  received  over  $5,000  for  atorie*  and 
articica  written  mostly  in  kpare  time — "play  work,"  he 
call*  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   firit   courte.      Another,  a   buty   wife 
and    mother,  tt   averaging   over   $75    •    week    (rota 
pbotoi^y  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W«  publiih  n*  WriUr'a  Library,  13  vurum^;  dmcriptiv* 
Umklri  fr*t.  W»  alao  publah  TA*  Wrtfr  »  MmntMy,  th»  l««d- 
in|  ffl>gaitn«  (or  liivrmry  workprs:  wmple  copy  20  c»nl».  annuBl 
•ubKnption  $1.00.  B^Mdv*  out  ivftching  »*n«ic»,  we  ofl»r  a 
rainuacripl  >.riiloain  «rrvKc. 

150-Page  illuatratcd  catalogu*  tree.  Pl»a»t  AJJ> 

T^e  Hemic  Correspondence  School 

I  Dep"t   17    5prirvjfield,Mas9 
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French  Organdie 
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Your  judgment  of   refinement   is 
Indicated  by  the  use  of 

FRENCH   ORGANDIE 
STATIONERY 


Obtainable  In  papeterie,  note  paper 
and  tablets  with  envelopes  to  match. 
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Carhartt  Allovers 


THE  concealed  buttons  on  Carhartt  one-piece 
Allovers  enable  you  to  work  around  your  car 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  scratching  or 
marring  its  polished  surfaces. 

The  swing  pocket  permits  you  to  carry  tools 
without  the  necessity  of  picking  them  up  every 
time  you  bend  over. 

Every  seam  is  double  stitched;  every  button  is 
riveted,  while  every  point  where  the  strain  comes 
is  strongly  reinforced. 

No  superduous  cloth,  binding  belt  or  slipping 
suspenders— simply  pull  on  over  your  street  clothes 
and  button  up.  In  various  sizes  moderately  priced. 
Readily  identified  by  the  car-heart  button. 

HAMILTON  CARHARTT  COTTON   MILLS.  LIMITED 

Toronto       Montreal       Winnipeg       Vancouver 

Manufacturers  of  Men's    Overalls  and  Work    Gloves 

and  Carhartt  Allovers  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 


BOOKS 

BOOKS— RAKE  AND  ENTERTAINING, 
novelties,  photo  stamps,  art  photos, 
money-makinK  plans,  trade  secrets.  Send 
dime  tor  my  big  catalog.  Lasnier's,  77« 
Dupor.t^t.,  Toronto. 

1  f\r\7\  (\(\(\  VOLUMES  0»J  EVERY 
X,\JV\J,y)V\J  subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalogues  post  free. 
W.   &   G.   Foyle,    125  Charing  Cross   Road, 

London.  England. (8-80) 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BO0«- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
357    College    Street,    Toronto.      J.    V.    M«>- 

chell,    B.A.,    Principal. (rtf    Islj 

CHORTHAND  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  — 
"^  Send  stamp  for  free  lesson.  SharwoH 
Expert  School,  11  John  St.,  Nutley,  N.J. 

(rtflatj 

OEAL  LACE— MAIL  LESSONS  BY  BX- 
•^  perienced  lacemaker.  Learn  to  earn 
money  at  home.  Easy,  advanced  counet. 
Stamps  for  information.  Mr.  Edwa«d«. 
Sable     River,      Shelburne     County,      Nova 

Scotia. . 

AGENTS  — NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOV- 
-^  ery— laboratory  finds  greatest  saJrtf- 
first  invention  of  the  age.  Marvello*, 
chemically  treated  cloth  ;  one  rub  over  raki 
or  snow  blurred  auto  windshield,  street 
car  or  engine  window,  and,  presto!  glaw 
clears  off  perfectly ;  one  rub  good  24  houw. 
Works  like  magic.  Provides  safety  a«« 
comfort.  Automobile  owners,  motorraeo, 
engineers  excited  over  this  invention.  Sefc 
everywhere.  Our  money  makers  earning 
$35  to  $76  weekly.  Secure  your  rights  to 
territory.  Investigate.  Write  now.  Auto 
Accessories    Co.,    405    Plaza   Bldg.,   Ottawa, 

Ont. (»■«  lat) 

SHORT   STORIES   WANTED 
■C-ARN    $25.0»    WEEKLY    SPARE    THUS! 
^   writing  for  newspapers,  magazines  ;  e»- 
perience  unnecessary ;  details  free.       Press 
Syndicate   516  St.   Louis,  Mo.  (rtf  Ist) 

CHORT  STORIES  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 
'^    are    wanted    for    publication.      Literary 

Bureau.   145  Hannibal,  Mo. (rtf  1st) 

"CHORTHAND  —  EARN  BIG  MONEY. 
'^  Learn  by  mail.  Rapid  course.  Small 
cost.  Write  for  free  lesson.  Sharwell  Ex- 
pert School,  Nutley,  N.J.  (EITF) 
Continued    on    pare    M 


The 

Highlands 

of  Ontario 

Vacation   Land  of  Perfect 
Summer  Climate 

Hay  fever  unknown.  One 
thousand  to  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Air 
scanted  with  pine  and  bal- 
sam. Modern  hotels  in 
Algonquin  Park,  Muskoka 
Lakes,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
of  Bays,  Kawartha  Lakes 
and  Timagami.  A  short, 
pleasant  ride  from  Tor- 
onto, and  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  charming  sum- 
mer playground.  Fishing, 
boating,  bathing,  golf  and 
the      great     out-of-doors. 

Write  for  free  illustrated 
literature. 

C.  E.  Horning,  D.P.A. 

Union  Station  Toronto,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Elliott,  D.P.A. 

Bonaventure  Station 
Montreal,  Que. 


business  of  reclamation,  one  presumes  that 
it  sees  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger. 

The  purpose  of  this  chimney  is  to  create 
a  draft  in  and  effect  a  disposal  of  the  smel- 
ter gases,  and  thus  perform  its  part  in  the 
reclamation  from  the  metallurgical  smoke 
of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  arsenic  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The  fumes 
carrying  these  materials  are  produaed  by 
the  converters,  roasters  and  reverbera- 
tories.  It  is  expected  to  recover  some  82 
tons  of  arsenic  per  day  of  operation. 

The  stack  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  base,  rising  30  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  stack  proper. 
The  base  reaches  down,  on  one  side,  to  a 
somewhat  lower  depth  than  elsewhere. 
Here  the  base-height  is  33  feet.  In  the 
base  are  some  5,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  low  octagonal  tower. 
From  angle  to  angle,  the  octagon  measures, 
on  the  outside,  96  feet.  In  the  stack 
portion  there  are  between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  special  bricks.  Each  of  these  is, 
on  an  average,  equivalent  to  3  bricks  of 
the  common  kind.  These  special  bricks 
were  made  from  the  tailings  from  the 
smelting  works.  The  lowermost  68  feet 
of  the  stack  above  the  base  is  also  octag- 
onal.   The  remainder  is  circular. 

I  do  not  know  wheiner  any  tests  have 
been  carried  out  on  any  of  the  giant  stacks 
in   the  United  States   with   the  view   of 


determining  the  behavior  of  the  structure 
when  subjected  to  the  unbalanced  pressure 
exerted  by  heavy  winds.  In  Japan, 
where  high  winds  are  appreciable  and 
earthquakes  are  common,  the  matter  has 
been  investigated  with  a  great  degree  of 
thoroughness. 

The  Saganoseki  stack  of  concrete,  as 
already  stated,  is  570  feet  tall.  The 
foundation  is  a  mass  of  concrete  having  a 
thickness  of  17  feet  and  a  diameter  of 
95  feet.  The  weight  has  been  estimated 
at  4,714  tons.  The  main  shaft  tapers 
from  32  feet  8  inches  at  the  ba.se  to  27  feet 
5  inches  at  the  top.  This  shaft  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  4,852  tons.  The  total 
weight  of  the  whole  affair  may  be  divided 
into  9,139  tons  of  concrete  and  427  tons 
of  steel  reinforcement  or  the  like.  The 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  a  level  above  the 
ground  of  about  two-fifths  the  total  height. 
This  structure  was  tested  for  vibration. 
Upon  the  first  day,  the  wind  had  a  velocity 
of  54  miles  per  hour.  The  top  of  the  stack 
oscillated  through  a  distance  of  about 
1  inch.  Each  oscillation  occupied  2^ 
seconds.  On  the  final  day,  the  wind  had 
the  force  of  a  hurricane.  The  maximum 
range  of  oscillation  was  7.7  inches.  As 
these  oscillations  were  executed  in  2.55 
seconds,  it  follows  that  the  maximum  ac- 
celeration during  the  movement  was  22.5 
inches  per  second,  which  exceeds  that  of 
a  semi-destructive  earthquake. 


The  Rising  Tide  in  Japan 

Wealth  and  Class  Discontent  Are  Breaking  Old  Feudal  System 

of  Nippon. 

heyday  of  greenback  and  shin-plaster 
prosperity.  A  brief  chill  shot  through 
business  circles  with  the  Armistice;  but 
this  merely  heightened  the  fever  that  fol- 
lowed, when  it  was  found  that  peace  hath 
its  profits  as  well  as  war.  Factories  are 
still  flooded  with  orders.  Industrial  earn- 
ings sometimes  reach  cent  per  cent,  upon 
the  investment.  But  lust  for  gain  out- 
runs even  this  generosity  of  fortune. 
Promoters  and  speculators  throng  the 
exchanges,  grasping  at  golden  visions  that 
spurn  percentages.  Everyone  would  dip 
his  bucket  into  the  stream  of  easy  money 
that  flows  by  so  lightly,  and  draw  out  an 
immediate  fortune. 

A  dispassionate  stranger  naturally  asks, 
"Where  is  the  physical  wealth  of  which 
these  millions  and  billions  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  bank-notes  are  the  tokens?" 
It  is  not  displayed  in  Japan's  show-win- 
dow. To  be  sure,  the  country  emerged 
from  the  war  with  more  ships,  factories, 
industrial  skill,  and  commercial  exper- 
ience than  before.  It  has  accumulated 
substantial  credits  abroad  which  strengthen 
its  foreign  exchange  and  which  will  even- 
tually be  paid  in  cotton,  wool,  and  steel, 
and  in  machinery  to  manufacture  them. 
These  are  real  assets.  But  against  them 
are  such  set-offs  as  depleted  mines,  worn 
machinery,  and  that  maladjustment  of 
factory  equipment  to  peace  needs  that 
always  follow  war.  Large  as  the  credit 
balance  is,  moreover,  paper  titles  to  wealth 
have  multiplied  faster  than  wealth  itself . 
Part  of  Japan's  apparent  prosperity  is  fic- 
titious. It  is  based  upon  capitalizing  a 
state  of  mind  —  upon  anticipation  rather 
than  attainment. 

At  the  same  time  the  sweep  toward  de- 
mocracy— both  political  and  industrial — 
which  attended  the  war,  is  carrying  with  it 
both  the  laboring  and  the  middle  classes. 

This  trend  is  indicated  by  the  recent 
multiplication  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  and  larger  works  devoted  to 
social  and  labor  questions.  Standard  per- 
iodicals are  filled  with  articles  on  the  same 
topics.  It  is  not  exceptional  for  two 
thousand  laboring  men  and  women  to 
assemble — and  to  pay  an  admission  fee  as 
large  as  would  be  demanded  at  a  place  of 
popular  entertainment — in  order  to  hear 
these  subjects  discussed.  Three  separate 
translations  of  Karl  Marx's  writmgs  are 
announced  for  publication.  A  veteran 
university  professor,  long  known  _  as  a 
scholarly  exponent  of  academic  Socialism, 
remarked  in  anything  but  a  spirit  of  self- 
congratulation,  "Many,  many  of  our 
students,  even  in  the  Imperial  University, 
sympathize  with  Bolshevism.  Yes,  some 
of  them  are  secretly  outright  Bolshevists. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency 
and  sharpness  of  public  criticism,  the 
bureaucracy  is  losing  prestige  even  faster 


CONDITIONS  as  they  exist  in  Europe 
and  America — high  prices,  extrava- 
gance and  wealth,  social  unrest,  agitation 
and  grave  uncertainty — are  being  repro- 
duced in  Japan.  In  many  respects  al- 
most feudal  still,  Japan  is  rapidly  taking  on 
some  of  the  most  radical  phases  of  life  in 
Western  nations.  It  looks,  in  fact,  as 
though  the  transition  in  Nippon  from 
feudalism  to  the  broadest  kind  of  de- 
mocracy is  going  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
marvellously  short  period  of  time.  Under 
the  heading  "The  Rising  Tide  in  Japan,' 
Victor  S.  Clark  discusses  this  problem  in 
Harper's  Magazine  in  part  as  follows: 

Japan,  revisited  after  the  interval  of 
the  war,  seems  at  first  glance  less 
changed  by  its  share  in  that  experience 
than  we  might  anticipate.  To  be  sure, 
tall  gantry  cranes,  straddling  aloft  from 
new  shipyards,  are  the  first  objects  to 
greet  the  eye  of  a  person  approaching 
Yokohama  or  Kobe  from  the  sea.  Motor- 
cars, which  used  to  be  sporadic,  show 
signs  of  becoming  conventionally  epidemic. 
Spindly  iron  factory  stacks  are  more 
numerous  and  more  obtrusively  smoky 
than  a  few  years  ago.  Occidental  and 
half-occidental  buildings  have  multiplied, 
until  one  catches  an  occasional  street  vista 
that  reveals  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the 
Orient.  But  these  changes  were  com- 
ing so  rapidly  before  the  war  —  they 
repeat  so  exactly  what  occurred  during 
previous  periods  of  absence — that  they  do 
not  appear  extraordinary. 

It  is  the  shock  to  the  visitor's  purse 
that  first  reminds  him  of  a  real  and 
unprecedented  transformation.  Prices 
have  mounted  faster  than  even  in  New 
York  or  London.  No  longer  is  Japan 
a  land  where  our  pleasure  in  the  exotic 
is  heightened  by  the  impression  that  we 
are  getting  it  at  a  bargain.  Rickshaws 
now  cost  more  than  cabs  used  to  cost  in 
Europe.  The  better  shops  maintain  Fifth 
Avenue  prices.  At  the  hotels  Russian 
refugees,  lucky  enough  to  have  escaped 
from  their  country  with  well-lined  pockets, 
Japanese  millionaires  and  profiteers,  and 
war-enriched  spenders  from  every  obscure 
corner  of  the  Orient,  compete  for  the  best 
accommodations.  The  white  race  has 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  plutocratic  caste  in 
public  places.  It  is  being  elbowed  out  of 
its  previous  exclusive  haunts  by  Orien- 
tal competitors,  who  can  pay  liberally 
for  what  they  want,  and  who  rejoice  in 
their  purse-power. 

Yet  in  respect  to  prices  Japan  is  merely 
copying  the  rest  of  the  world.  Like  our- 
selves and  like  Europe,  she  is  9n  the  crest 
of  a  wave  of  currency  inflation — in  the 
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Edge 

After  Stropping 

(Magnified) 


only  a  sharp  blade  can  give 
a  perfect  shave,  also  that  a 
blade  cannot  remain  sharp  with- 
out stropping. 

Couple  these  facts  with  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  AutoStrop 
Razor  is  the  only  safety  razor 
that  sharpens  itself,  and  you  will 
be  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  safety 
razor  to  use. 

Any  dealer  will  demonstrate  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  to  you,  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  refund  of  pur- 
chase price 

Only  $5.00 — complete   with    strop   and    twelve 

blades  in  an  attractive  assortment  of  cases  to 

suit  any  purpose. 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

Limited 
AutoStrop  Building  Toronto,  Canada 


AaUxSirap  Razor 

-sharpens  itself 


T^e  Best  Part 
p  b;^Diivner| 
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is  the  exhilarating,  digestive-helping  cafe 
noir.  Particularly  true,  when  the  Coffee 
used  is 

SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE 

—the  fragrant,  satisfying,  upland-grown 
Coflfee,rich,  mellow,  nourishing,  blended 
and  roasted.  In  %,  i  and  2-lb.  7'insy 
hermetically  sealed.  Whole,  ground,  or 
FINE-ground  (for  Tricolators  or  the 
ordinary  percolators). 

^         Ptrfect  Coffee  Pet  fmiy  Ma  Je"  free  on  request. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN 


H'RlTEusfmU. 

MONTREAL. 


ac 
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JVo  Wrinkles 

at  Forty 

.  X  T-RINKLES  tell  others  how 
VV  old  you  are.    They  de- 
stroy a  woman's  youthful  looks 
■^fore  she  knows  it. 

Those  dreadful  lines  can  be 
avoided  and  removed  with  little 
trouble  and  slight  expense. 

Try  this  simple  formula-"AVM\e  CREME  ELCAYA  rubbed 
Kently  into  tiip  skin;  tiien  if  yim  need  color,  avery  littlo  rouge 
spread  carefully  over  the  cheelts  before  the  cream  is  quite  dry; 
and  after  that  the  film  of  Elcaya  face  powder  over  alL 

CREME  ELCAYA 

is' a  delightful,  non  greasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  velvet  The  favorita  for  20  years. 

In  jars  at  .3.'>c  an«l  75c  ^'<^  »"  °™''  '*'•  '<'°'''* 

MnJe  in  CANADA  b^i 
MacLean,  Benn  ts  Nelson,  Limited        Tun  Klcaya  Co.  of  Canada,  r.jnm.ii 
Montreal  James  C.  Crane.  Prn  . 

Distnbiiiors  for  CatmJa  Montreal,  Canada 
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\\.  CLARK,  LIMITED 

Montreal,  Dec.  9th,  1919. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dear  Sirs : — Our  5-ton  Packard  truck  ha* 
been  running  close  to  three  years,  operat- 
ing summer  and  winter  under  heavy  loads. 
The  Goodyear  tires  with  which  it  is 
equipped  have  given  every  satisfaction,  the 
mileage  obtained  being  quite  up  to  our 
expectations.  The  first  new  tires  for  the 
rear  wheels  w^ere  purchased  only  recently. 
The  original  front  tires  are  still  good. 

Yours  truly,  W.  Clark,  Limited, 
(Sgd.)  J.  M.  Jones,  Sec.-Treas. 


«warc 
strii 

5S« 


MADE 
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Two  Fields  of  Truck  Work 
Served   by  Goodyear  Tires 


The  two  major  types  of  Goodyear  Truck 
Tires — Solids  and  Pneumatic  Cords — find  their 
greatest  usefulness  in  separate  and  clearly  de- 
fined classes  of  service. 

In  either  field,  Goodyear  Truck  Tires  ap- 
proximate the  ideal — greatest  truck  efficiency  at 
lowest  tire  cost. 

For  Slower  Trucks  in  City  Service 

Where  roads  are  passably  good;  where  15 
miles  per  hour  is  good  average  speed;  where 
loads  are  heavy — the  most  widely  used  truck 
rire  in  Canada  is  the  Goodyear  Solid  Truck  Tire. 

Three  vital  factors  have  made  this  true. 

Made-in-Canada  Price — Foreign  tires  pay 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  tire.  Goodyear  Solid 
Truck  Tires  pay  duty  only  on  raw  materials. 
Obviously,  a  foreign  tire  which  competes  with 
Ooodyears  in  price,  cannot  compare  in  quality. 

• 

Mileage — The  mileages  rendered  by  Good- 
vear  Truck  Tires  all  oVer  this  continent  have 
been  exceptionally  good.  They  have  greatly  re- 
duced truck  tire  cost.  These  are  a  few  mileages 
of  the  many  which  have  been  reported  to  us: 

B.C.  Electric  Co.,  Vancouver 22,734 

Graham  &  Reid,  Calgary i.3,ooo 

Crescent  Creamery  Co.,  Winnipeg .  28,000 

British  American  Oil  Co.,  Toronto  *i3,ooo 

Glasgow  Storage  Co.,  Hamilton *  15,000 

Canadian  Transfer  Co.,  Montreal *  15,000 

T.  A^cAvity  &  Son,  Ltd.,  St.  John *  16,000 

Hillis  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Halifax  *  10.000 

*Tires  still  in  use. 


Service — Trucks  earn  profits  only  while  they 
are  in  use.  Laid  up  for  tire  repairs  or  changes 
they  are  not  working  and  earning  dividends  for 
you.  The  long  mileages  of  Goodyear  Solid 
Truck  Tires  make  tire  repairs  or  tire  changes  in- 
frequent. But  when  they  do  become  necessar\ . 
Goodyear  has  provided  Service  Stations  equip- 
ped with  giant  tire  presses,  to  give  immediatf 
and  rapid  service. 

Indispensable    for    Rapid    or  jLong 
Distance  Trucking 

Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  have 
achieved  international  success. 

Trucks  equipped  with  these  tires  are  travelling  at 
30  miles  per  hour  day  after  day. 

They  are  covering  long  distances — even  crossing  the 
continent. 

They  travel  over  all  kinds  of  roads. 

They  carry  fragile  loads. 

They  effect  an  economy  of  gasoline. 

They  reduce  truck  depreciation  below  anything 
owners  had  hoped. 

Yet  the  mileage  they  render  parallels  the  mileage  of 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires. 

The  truck  tire  question  may  involve  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  you  in  a  year.  Send  for  the  Goodyear  Truck 
Tire  man  and  hear  his  story.  Just  telephone  the  branch. 
No  obligation  on  your  part. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 
Canada,  Limited 


of 


Halifax  St. 

Hamilton 


BRANCHES: 
John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa       Toronto 

London         Winnipeg         Kegina         Saskatoon 
Calgary         Edmonton        Vancouver 

BAULD  BROS.,  LIMITED 

Halifax,  N.S.,  Feb.  10,  1920. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  feel  that  we  should  let  you  know  about  the  service 
that  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  giving  on  our  one  and  a  half  ton  Stewart 
truck.  This  truck  was  purchased  last  Spring  equipped  with  your  Cord 
Tires  —  36  x  6  on  the  front  and  38  x  7  on  the  rear. 

To  date  these  tires  have  run  over  7,000  miles,  and  apparently  are  as 
good  as  new. 

Considering  the  very  bad  condition  of  the  roads  and  streets  in  this  dis- 
trict we  would  call  this  wonderful  service. 

We  are  so  well  satisfied  that  about  two  months  ago  we  purchased  a 
new  ton  truck  and  specified  the  same  tire  equipment. 


Yours  very  truly. 


BAULD  BROS.,  LIMITED, 

H.  H.  Bauld,  Sec.-Treas. 
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Monarch-Knit 

Filet  Sweaters  and  Scarf  Shawls  in  Sill^  and  Wool 


FILET  Patterns  will  be  greatly  in  vogue 
for  Spring  and  Summer,  whenever  a  light 
wrap  is  needed.  Delicate,  smart  and 
chic,  they  have  all  the  lightness  and  grace 
of  an  open  pattern  and  all  the  warmth  of 
wool.  Your  dealer  is  now  showing  a  com- 
plete range  of  the  latest  creations  in  Monarch- 

THE 


Knit  Filet  Sweaters.  Pullovers,  and  Scarf 
Shawls  in  silk  and  wool,  also  in  silk  with 
Monarch  Floss  embroidery.  This  display  is 
notable  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  first  time  such 
a  complete  assortment  of  filet  work  has  been 
shown  in  Canada.  Withal  the  prices  are 
moderate. 


MONARCH    KNITTING    CO..   LIMITED 

DUNNVILLE,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 
Manufacturers  of  Monarch-Knit  Sweaters  for  Men,  Women  and   Children  and 
Monarch-Knit  Hosiery  for  Men  «nd  Women.     Also  Monarch  Hand  Knitting  Yarns 


Baby  Has  $50  Meal 

FIRE  LIGHTING  COSTS  $100 

Montreal,  March  12. — Among 
the  things  in  a  trunk  that  was 
stolen  by  Ernest  Miles,  453  Gait 
Ave.,  Verdun,  from  E.  Wright, 
1097  Ethel  Street,  Verdun,  were 
three  Victory  Bonds  valued  at 
?150.00.  As  Miles  was  not  a 
scholar,  he  did  not  know  what 
Victory  Bonds  were,  but 
thought  them  merely  scraps  of 
paper.  He  therefore  gave  them 
to  the  baby  to  play  with.  After 
the  youngster  had  admired  the 
engraving  work  he  proceeded  to 
eat  one  of  the  bonds,  and  then 
tore  the  others  to  bits.  The  re- 
mains were  then  used  to  light 
the  fire. 


BOTH  LOSSES 
PREVENTABLE 

Keep  Your  Valu- 
ables Safe  from 
Theft  ~  Fire — Loss 

Buy  a  Home   Size 

TAYLOR  199 

J.  &  J.  Taylor,  Limited 

TORONTO  SAFE  WORKS,  TORONTO 


Canada's      Leading     Hotel 
THE      WINDSOR 


Dominion    Square 


Montreal 


European  Plan  Exclusively,  Headquarters  for  Conventions, 

Centrally  Located,  Service  Unsurpassed, 

Rates  on  Applicaton 

John     Davidson,      M  a[n  a  g  e  r 

Cabt*  Aadrmai  "Wlndr^al,"  Montrval 


than  the  army.  The  disparagement  of' 
militarism  may  be  inspired  by  the  results 
of  the  war;  but  the  depreciation  of  the  bur- 
eaucracy is  the  outcome  of  practical  exi- 
gencies of  government.  A  widely  read  news- 
paper in  Tokio  recently  voiced  opinions  that 
are  heard  on  every  hand:  "Japan  has  out- 
grown her  old  bureaucratic  regime.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  merit  but  a  question  of 
fact.  The  real  interest  of  the  country  is 
shifting  from  Tokio  to  Osaka,  from  politics 
to  business.  The  controlling  influence  is 
passing  from  the  hands  of  officials  to  the 
hands  of  capitalists  and  landlords.  Think 
how  the  city  of  Tokio  is  ruled  and  owned! 
This  great  political  metropolis,  the  seat  of 
bureaucratic  culture,  the  influence  which 
has  made  Japan  what  she  is  to-day,  is 
not  run  by  its  numerous  officials  and  its 
two  million  inhabitants.  Its  gas  company, 
for  example — "  And  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  the  old  familiar  story. 

So  the  breaking  down  of  the  former 
political  structure,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
social  structure,  under  the  stress  of  modern 
industrialism,  is  turning  Japan  into  paths 
that  may  lead  to  regions  of  radical  experi- 
ment. 

Though  the  old  mystic  reverence  for 
the    Mikado   survives — possibly    a    little 


impaired,  but  not  materially  weakened — 
no  rank  outside  the  imperial  household  is 
spared  the  attacks  of  current  iconoclasm. 
A  newspaper — radical,  to  be  sure,  but  of 
wide  and  unchecked  circulation — says, 
bluntly,  "The  peers  and  the  rich  are  gen- 
erally more  corrupt  than  the  lower  classes. 
Quite  true — they  had  able  men  among 
their  forefathers.  But  most  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration are  mentally  and  morally  inferior 
to  ordinary  persons." 

Suddenly  acquired  war-fortunes  have 
given  dramatic  prominence  to  the  in- 
equahty  of  wealth,  and  evidence  is  at 
hand  of  an  almost  amusing  timidity 
lest  the  "brain  proletariat,"  as  the  Jap- 
anese call  it,  may  ponder  on  this  theme 
too  much.  One  newspaper  goes  so  far  a« 
to  recommend  that  the  use  of  motor-carn 
in  large  cities  be  prohibited,  because  they 
incite  hatred  of  the  poor  for  the  rich. 
Luxury  taxes — though  not  yet  levied — are 
strongly  advocated.  The  authorities  are 
told  that,  when  one  of  the  commonest  books 
seen  in  the  hands  of  students  on  the  tram- 
cars  is  Das  KapUal,  it  is  no  time  to  be 
dallying  with  a  revenue  system  which 
favors  the  opulent  at  the  expense  of  the- 
needy. 


Civil  War  Possible  in  America 

Will  There  be  a  Clash  Between  the  White  and  Colored  Races?- 
States  Must  Positively  Tackle  This  Problem. 


'TpHE  conflict  between  the  white  and 
••■  colored  races  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
coming so  serious  that  there  are  hints  even 
of  civil  war.  The  negroes  are  no  longer 
content  to  accept  the  position  of  inferiority 
and  the  restrictions  of  segregation ;  and  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  the  comparative 
equality  that  the  colored  soldiers  found  in 
the  army;  the  second  is  the  spreading  of  the 
doctrine  of  Bolshevism. 

The  individual  negro  now  refuses  to 
take  the  very  secondary  place  that  the 
white  man  allots  him  and  is,  in  fact,  both 
obstinate  and,  as  the  white  man  declares, 
bumptious;  hence  race  riots.  In  many 
quarters  the  colored  leaders  talk  of  or- 
ganization for  war.  Herbert  J.  Seligmann 
discusses  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in 
Harper's  Magazine: 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  there  been  more  intense  hatred 
and  distrust  of  white  and  colored  men  for 
one  another,  and  never  has  the  need  been 
greater  that  the  so-called  race  problem 
be  seized,  laid  open  to  discussion,  and 
thrust  before  the  intelligence  and  the 
conscience  of  citizens.  Washington  and 
other  centres  of  conflict  have  shown  that 
government  has  very  nearly  failed  be- 
fore the  task  of  enabling  white  and 
colored  races  to  live  side  by  side.  And 
that  failure,  expressed  in  the  primitive 
hatreds  and  furies  that  would  destroy 
government  itself,  is  illumined  by  the 
lurid  flames  of  bonfires  in  which  black 
men  twist  and  turn  in  agony  as  they 
burn,  chained,  before  gloating  crowds. 
In  the  presence  of  the  growing  menace 
of  race  hatred,  a  menace  that  permeates 
every  function  of  national  life,  intelli- 
gent men  have  expressed  indifference  or 
hopelessness.  "The  negro  problem  is 
insoluble,"  one  hears  it  said,  and  in  the 
absence  of  planned  approach,  race  rela- 
tions are  left  in  the  hands  of  mobs  to 
adjust,  or  are  referred  to  editors  who 
suggest  fantastic  expedients  like  the  ex- 
port of  the  covmtry's  12,000,000  colored 
people  to  Africa.  Among  colored  people, 
too,  their  status  in  this  land  has  become 
an  acute  question.  Caught  up  in  the 
idealism  of  war-time,  fired,  many  of 
chem,  with  conceptions  of  patriotism 
and  democracy,  they  were  thrust  back 
rudely  from  what  their  sacrifices  seemed 
to  promise.  As  hope  of  better  oppor- 
tunity receded,  despair  and  a  dark  de- 
termination to  go  down  ingloriously 
and  supinely  came  in  its  place.  Many 
a  colored  man,  disillusioned  and  embit- 
tered, has  said  openly,  and  many  more 
have  had  the  thought,  unspoken,  "I'm 
going  to  die  anyhow — I  might  as  well  die 
fighting."  To  this  the  reply  has  been, 
from    editorial  columns  of    white  men's 


newspapers — the  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
example — that  the  negro  is  12,000,000 
in  110,000,000;  let  him  try  to  rest  his 
case  on  armed  conflict,  and  he  will  be 
exterminated.  At  this  point  discussion 
ominously  lags. 

Unless  Americans  are  cynical  as  to  the 
^cacy  of  intelligence  and  believe  that 
blind  and  uncontrollable  forces  must 
dominate  their  national  life,  it  is  time 
to  begin  setting  their  cellar  of  race  rela- 
tions in  order. 

Testimony  is  ample  as  to  the  conditions 
which  make  the  negro  want  to  leave  the 
South.  What  is  wanted  of  him  there  is  to 
be  submissive,  a  laborer.  If  he  asks  for 
the  most  fundamental  rights,  he  is  accused 
of  wanting  "social  equality."  In  fact, 
denial  of  social  equality  is  made  an  excuse 
for  a  system  of  exploitation  which  most 
Americans  would  protest  as  being  in- 
credible. And  the  penalty  for  demanding 
"social  equality"  may  be  expulsion  from 
home,  brutal  assault,  even  murder  and 
torture  at  the  hands  of  a  mob. 

Intelligent  minds  in  the  South  oppose 
the  cast-iron  molds  into  which  public 
opinion  is  forced,  the  ostracism  and 
intimidation  of  the  man  who  dares  to 
speak  and  act  for  the  real  betterment  of 
the  negro.  But  those  voices  are  few  and 
discussion  must  therefore  come  from  the 
North.  From  the  North  the  approach 
must  necessarily  be  less  sympathetic  with 
the  Southern  white  man's  difficulties  than 
if  free  discussion  were  tolerated  in  the 
South. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  negro  is  in  bonds 
that  must  eventually  make  him  attempt 
to  destroy  the  society  that  forges  them, 
the  nation  is  equally  in  bonds.  Its  mind 
is  restricted  because  a  white  man  from 
the  North  cannot  speak  his  mind  to  a 
white  man  from  the  South.  Civilizations 
before  those  of  this  age  have  crumbled 
because  the  strains  within  them  have 
proven  too  great  for  their  cohesive  forces. 
To  add  the  strain  of  avoidable  hatreds 
to  the  dangerous  impulses  with  which 
modern  society  must  contend  is  to  threaten 
disintegration.  As  a  matter  of  self-pro- 
tection, then,  and  of  protection  for  some 
sort  of  society  and  political  organization, 
Americans  must  take  the  first  steps  toward 
dealing  in  an  orderly  way  with  race  prob- 
lems. Those  steps,  without  which  no 
order  or  peace  will  ever  be  possible, 
are,  first,  to  ascertain  the  facts;  second, 
to  make  them  available  to  the  citizens 
of  the  country.  That  is  a  problem  for 
scientists,  protected  by  tolerance.  Am- 
ericans have  made  and  connived  at  a 
mythology  about  the  negro  which  not 
only  cloaks  excesses  and  brutalities  that 
parallel  the  most  worst  horrors  in  history 
and  debase  their  nation  before  the  world; 
but  they  are  adding  to  the  forces  of  de- 
struction within  their  nation  and  within 
themselves  —  forces  which  will  some  day 
claim  an  exorbitant  price. 
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Save  at  Least  40  7o 
on  Your  Buildings 

We  have  been  making  sectional  buildings  of  all  kinds  for 
fifteen  years ;  we  have  been  contractors  and  workers  in 
wood  on  a  large  scale  for  over  fifty  years.  We  know  woods, 
we  know  their  uses,  and  we  know  how  to  put  them  together 
strongest  and  most  economical  way,  for  any  given  purpose. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can  build  sectional 
buildings  at  least  40%  cheaper  than  an  individual  contrac- 
tor can  build  a  similar  house  to  order. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  make  them  in  batches,  with  a 
big  gang  of  men  in  a  big  factory,  all  systematized  and  co- 
ordinated into  units  and  working  systematically. 

How  to  Set  Up  Sectional  Buildings 

This  is  simple  because  full  directions  are  given  and  every  part  fits  accu- 
rately into  place.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  and  the  only  tools  needed 
are  a  screw  driver,  wrench,  spirit  level  and  mallet. 

BRANTFORD 

Sectional  Buildings 

are  made  in  a  wide  variety  ranging  up  to  large  residences. 
Following  is  a  Partial  List: 


Workmen's  Homes 
Summer  Cottages 
Mission  Buildings 
Boat  Houses 
Implement  Sheds 
Bank  Buildings 
Exhibition  Booths 


Schools 

Churches 

Fresh  Air  Cottages 

Garages 

Assembly  Halls 

Stores 

Residences 

Who  Use  Brantford  Buildings 

If  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  give  you  a  list  of  many  people  who 
are  using  Brantford  buildings  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  We  will  refer 
you  to  people  who  have  used  them  for  years.  We  will  give  you  names  of 
people  who  will  tell  you  how  well  they  stand  up,  how  well  put  together 
they  are  and  many  other  things  which  you  would  like  to  know. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
We  have  just  had   printed   a   beaatifully   illustrated   catalogue  showing  the 
various  classes  of  buildings  which  we  make  and  giving  floor  plans  and  much 
other  information  which  will  be  valuable  to  anyone  thinking  of  building. 

A  copy  of  this  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

At  the  same  time  please  state  what  particular  kind  of  building  you  are  inter- 
ested in,  also  your  requirements  as  to  size.  With  this  information  we  can 
answer  your  inquiry  more  fully. 

Brantford  Sectional  Buildings  Made  By 

SCHULTZ    BROS.  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

Brantford,  Ontario 
Makers  of  Sectional  Buildings  for  all  Purposes 


STRENGTH 


Strength — the  capacity  to  keep  on  turning  out 
the  finest  work  under  years  of  use — is  the  fun- 
damental quality  on  which  is  based  the  addit- 
ional superiorities  of  the  "Royal"  Typewriter, 

Finely  balanced,  smooth  running — the '  'Royal" 
has  been  adopted  as  standard  equipment  by 
hundrecls  of  large  business  organizations — 
firms  that  look  for  performance  together  with 
excellence. 

Compare  the  work. — the  "Royal"  will  be 
your  choice,  too 

Royal  Typewriter  Sales  Co.  Limited 

107  Notre  Dame  St.  West 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Hamilton,  34  Hughson  Street  So. 
Winnipeg,  251^Notre  Dame  Street.    ^^ 
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H.G.  Sm  iTH«  Limited 


wMOLe»*,LC 


One  Hundred 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited  ^^  Windsor. Ont 


Adding  -  Bookkeeping  -  Calculating 


Machines 
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Per  Cent  Per  Annum 


"It  is  seldom  an  investment  within  any 
business  pays  such  a  rate  as  that,  but  our 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  has 
shown  us  it  CAN  BE  DONE." 

S.  WINDLE,  Secretary -Treasurer 
H.  G.  Smith,  Limited,  Regina,  Sask. 

On  one  item  alone,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Windle — the 
saving  of  an  extra  ledger-poster's  salary  —the Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machine  of  this  Canadian  wholesale 
grocer  pays  for  itself  every  year. 

"It  gives  us  speed  and  accuracy,"  says  Mr.  Windle, 
'a   combination   that   includes   everything   needed   in 
bookkeeping  figure  work. 

"Because  of  our  Burroughs  we  can  close  our  books 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  get  our  statements 
proved  and  into  the  mail  by  noon  of  the  second,  which 
we  were  never  able  to  do  before.  That  means  another 
benefit  over  and  above  the  direct  saving,  for  prompt 
statements  beget  prompt  collections." 

In  their  extensive  wholesale  grocery,  fruit  and  paper 
business,  H.  G.  Smith,  Limited,  maintain  seven 
ledgers,  but  the  principles  that  govern  their  business 
are  no  different  from  those  of  any  other  concern,  large 
or  small,  in  the  Dominion. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces 
machines  for  Adding,  for  Bookkeeping  and 
for  Calculating — among  them  a  model 
which  will  fit  into  any  business  large  cr 
small  and  repay  its  cost  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time. 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many 
Canadian  cities — St.  John,  N.B.;  Halifax, 
N.S.;  St.  John's,  Nfld.;  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, P.Q.;  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon, Sask.;  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alta.; 
Vancouver   and   Victoria,   B.C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 
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Cake  Fillings  and  Frostings 
Without  Cooking! 

OF  course,  it's  done  with  Hip-o-Lite. 
You  merely  spread  it  on  the  layers 
and  over  the  cake  as  you  would  spread 
butter  on  bread!  This  for  plain  marsh- 
mallow  cake,  while  the  more  ambitious 
Fig,  Nut,  Raisin,  "Baltimore,"  and  others, 
in  endless  variety,  are  quite  as  easily 
prepared,  simply  by  mixing  in  the  fruit 
or    nut    ingredients. 

Hip-o-Lite  is  luscious  marshmallow  of 
spreadable  consistency;  the  same  pre- 
paration used  by  Caterers  and  Chefs  for 
fillings  and  frostings,  as  well  as  for 
topping  dessert  and  Marshmallow  Sun- 
daes. Just  for  the  joy  of  it,  try  a  jar 
to-day.  Your  grocer  has  it  in  pint  and 
quart  crystal   glass   containers. 

Send  3  cents  in  i)OstaKe  for  our 
book  of  Caterers*  and  Chefs'  Pro- 
fessional Recipes,  which  reveals  how 
simple  it  is  to  prepare  the  most 
elaborate  cakes  and  desserts  when 
you  have  the  correct  material  to 
work  with." 

HI FO  LITE 

a  ready  to  use 
Marshmallow  Creme 


BOWRON  BROS.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


UPTON'S 


have  been  mak- 
ing Jams  and 
Marmalades  for 
over  twenty-five 
years. 

One  reason  why 
they  are  so  good 

The  T.Upton  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton 


J  hate  A  Spatikinq  But  Oh  you  -  UPTONb  JAM^ 


?^ 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These? 

The  waiter: — "Steak  mediurn  or  well 
done,  sir?" 

Absent-minded  parson: — "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant!" — London 
Opinion. 

Some  wag  has  said  that  in  this  year  of 
grace  and  prohibition  the  old  line  "Wine, 
Women,  and  Song,"  should  read  "Ginger 
Ale,  Wives,  and  Community  Singing." — 
The  Survey. 


"Am  yo'  daughter  happily  married, 
Mrs.  Perkins?" 

"She  sho'  is,  Mrs.  Lumley.  She's 
done  got  a  husban'  dat's  skeered  to  death 
of  her." — Boston  Transcript. 


Winnie's  papa  said  to  h«-  one  Simday 
at  luncheon : 

"Winnie,  dear,  what  was  the  parson's 
text  this  morning?" 

"Oh,  papa,"  said  Winnie,  with  a  shocked 
look,  "it  was,  'Abdomen,  Abdomen,  my 
son  Abdomen!'  " 


The  captain  had  ordered  his  men  not  to 
forage.  That  night  he  met  a  corporal 
coming  in  with  a  sheep  over  his  shoulder. 

"Forget  what  I  said  this  morning, 
Corporal?" 

"Well — well,  no,  Captain,  but  no 
blamed  sheep  can  bite  me  and  get  away 
with  it." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Thirsty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November, 
Every  month's  a  thirsty  one 
Excepting  February  alone, 
February  (to  its  praise) 
Has  only  twenty-eight  dry  days. 
But  Leap-year  coming  once  in  four, 
Feb.  must  thirst  for  one  day  more. 

— Leslie's     Weekly. 


The  Story  of 

a  Big  Idea 

Continued  from  page  35 

industry  running  at  the  war  level  rather 
than  to  let  it  shrink  back  again  to  the 
peace  time  size. 

At  this  stage  there  came  into  play  a 
phase  of  the  agreement  reached  back  in 
1915.  It  was  decided  to  utilize  the  whole 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  autonjobiles, 
commencing  with  the  latest  Overland 
model,  the  Willys-Knight  to  be  made 
later.  This  decision  meant  that  all  of  the 
skilled  help  could  be  retained  and  that  the 
industry  would  be  maintained  at  the  high 
notch  it  had  reached  as  a  result  of  war 
contracts.  It  meant,  further,  that  an- 
other miracle  of  reorganization  had  to  be 
wrought.  The  plant  would  literally  have 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of 
cars  on  a  quantity  basis. 

It  was  in  March,  1919,  that  the  last  of 
the  war  contracts  were  completed  and  the 
preparations  for  the  shift  back  to  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  began. 

Just  six  months  later  the  first  Overland 
car  made  in  Canada  rolled  up  to  the  front 
door  of  the  offices  on  the  Weston  Road. 
The  executives  of  the  Canadian  company, 
of  course,  had  long  before  tested  the  riding 
qualities  of  this  car,  with  the  features  of 
which  they  were  perfectly  familiar.  This 
was  the  automobile  that  later  was  to  be 
heralded  across  the  continent  as  "the  car 
with  the  three-point  suspension  Triplex 
Springs."  On  that  day  in  September 
when  the  first  Overland  4  produced  in 
"Toronto  was  driven  out  of  the  factory  it  was 
a  matter  of  extreme  gratification  to  the 
Canadian  organization  that  the  car  lived 
up  to  all  that  had  been  expected  of  it. 

Six  months  to  make  over  the  plant,  to 
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IT  is  the  fashion  to  be 
sensible  about  chil- 
dren's shoes  and  to 
buy  those  built  to  the 
natural  shape  of  the 
foot.  Thus,  the  best 
dressed  children  are 
wearing  "CHUMS" 
Shoes,  the  perfect  foot- 
wear for  growing  girls 
and  boys  from  3  to  14 
years  of  age. 
"CHUMS"  Shoes  are 
built  for  comfort  and 
durability.  They  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the 
child's  foot,  allowing 
room  for  the  natural 
spread  and  growth  of 
the  toes. 

"CHUMS"  Shoes  are 
sturdy  and  smart,  in 
Jace,  button,  high  and 
low  styles. 

Look  for  the  "CHUMS" 
trademark  if  you  want 
your  children  to  have 
shoes  that  are  sensible, 
strong  and  the  correct 
style 

(fiarlesA.^I^^S 
AP^       Mmited 

•^KITCHENER.  ONT. 
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Bcrap  the  machinery  that  would  no  longer 
he  needed  and  to  install  the  new,  to  over- 
come production  problems,  and  to  perfect 
the  intricate  processes  of  manufacture! 
Six  months,  in  which  time  a  new  factory 
organization  had  been  built  up — nearly 
1,500  men — including  more  returned  sol- 
diers in  September  than  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  March!  Here  is  another 
romance  waiting  for  the  one  who  can 
delve  out  the  facts  and  tell  the  story  as  it 
should  be  told. 
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SUCH,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  a  great 
industry  and  of  the  three  unusual 
personalities  mtKt  intimately  concerned 
with  its  inception  and  growth.  It  seemed 
as  though  there  was  something  inevitable 
about  the  junction  of  forces  between  John 
N.  Willys  and  T.  A.  Russell.  The  threads 
of  their  business  activities  crossed  in 
unusual  ways,  with  those  of  Knight  affect- 
ing both.  Tbey  both  broke  into  the  motor 
car  business  because  of  conditions  which 
made  reorganizations  necessary.  They 
were  the  first  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 


grasp  the  greatness  of  the  Knight  inven- 
tion and  to  acquire  the  right  to  profit 
by  it  in  their  respective  fields.  There  was 
even  a  community  of  interest  in  the  matter 
of  the  plants  they  operated:  John  N.  Willys 
took  over  the  Lozier  plant  in  Cleveland 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  the  Cleveland  bicycle;  T.  A. 
Russell  took  over  the  Lozier  Toronto  plant 
for  the  production  of  the  Cleveland 
bicycle  in  Canada. 

This  is  a  story  with  a  definite  beginning 
but  with  no  end.     For  the  Willys-Over- 
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land  Limited  business  is  barely  starting  in 
Canada.  Its  history  lies  all  before.  This 
year  it  has  a  production  capacity  of  fifty 
cars  a  day,  but  it  is  no  idle  prediction  .to 
say  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it 
will  produce  one  hundred  cars  a  day. 
With  its  destiny  in  the  guiding  hands  of 
men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  pos- 
sess vision,  courage,  and  organizing  ca- 
pacity of  a  high  order,  the  industry  is 
bound  to  go  on  until  it  rivals  in  size  and 
importance  the  huge  Willys-Overland 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 


The  weather  surely  is  thor- 
ough in  its  work  of  search- 
ing oat  every  joint  and  re- 
mote place  in  farm  ma- 
chinery. Paint  and  varnish, 
however,  are  equally  search- 
ing and  prolong  the  life  of 
Implements  wonderfully.  .Is 
your    machinery     protected  ? 


Somebody  Blundered! 


Everylxxiy  walks  and  some 
door-steps  look  as  if  everybody 
walked  there.  Paint  your 
door-sters  for  protection  as 
well  as  looks.  Keep  a  coat  of 
surface  protection  spread  on 
them  to  take  the  rough 
service.      Save    the    surfact. 


THIS  house  is  not  old,  but  look  at  its 
condition !  Anything  but  an  actual 
photograph  from  which  this  drawing  was 
made  might  be  considered  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

Note  the  way  the  building  has  rotted 
away  under  the  eaves  owing  to  neglect. 

Paint  —  surface  protection  —  would 
have  prevented  this  ruin.  The  unpainted 
metal  eave  troughs  rusted  through,  water 
got  into  the  eaves  and  decay  did  the  rest. 
Repairing  will  be  expensive  business. 


This  extreme  case  points  an  example 
which  any  property  owner  will  admit  is 
impressive.  Any  waste  through  lack  of 
surface  protection  is  unnecessary  waste. 
Damage  has  to  start  at  the  surface.  If 
the  surface  is  undamaged  the  property 
lasts — repair  bills  are  avoided — money 
is  saved. 

Your  house  may  or  may  not  be  well 
protected — it  will  pay  to  make  sure. 
And  remember  that  surface  protection 


is  vital  to  everything  you  own — to  all 
wooden  and  metal  property,  to  out- 
buildings, to  machinery,  to  furniture,  to 
everything  exposed  to  weather  or  wear. 
A  thousand  and  one  things  grow  old 
before  their  time  simply  through  lack 
of  surface  protection. 

Examine  your  property  as  closely  as 
you  would  expect  some  one  else  to  do  it 
to   whom  you   had  entrusted   its   care 
Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


•ymS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  issued  by  the  Canadian  Save  the   Surface  Campaign  Committee,    for  the 

purpose  of  educating  the  public  in  the  Preservative  and  Protective  value  of  Paint,   Varnish  and  Allied 

I'roducts  for  the  Conservation  of  Properly,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission 

in  the  following  words: 

"The  realization  of  the  above  objects  will  lead  to  employment  during  the 
Reconstruction  Period  .iiid  bears  our  entire  ap[)roval." 

THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION 
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Purity  fu'oU^ 


98  lbs 

WHEN    PACKtO 
MILLS   AT 


*•■/»(«..  MILLS   AT  ,»u6*' 

Cheap  Food 
Good    Food 

Foods  which  cost  less  but 
which  supply  more  health 
and  strength  per  unit,  are 
milled  from  Canada  s 
Famous  wheat   and  oats. 

PURITV 

FrauR 

used  for 

all  your  baking 

and 

PURITV 

OATS 

for  better  porridge 

lead  in  food  value  at  the 
least  possible  expenditure. 

Western  Canada  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office:  Toronto 

■ranchw  at :   Winnipeg.  Brandos,  Cal- 

*«ry    Edmonton,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 

St.  Jolin.  Goderich 


The  Strangest  Tale  of  the  War 


How  the  Loss  of  a  Haversack  Led  to  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem- 

.--.  ti  xfmnjix-  ■'■  ■  ■ '  ^(is  Hoodwinked. 

pAPTAIN  FERDINAND  Tuohy  has 
^  been  telling  in  the  London  some 
wonderful  stories  of  secret  service 
operations  in  the  war.  He  now 
recounts  whiat  he  claims  to  be  "the 
strangest  tale  of  the  whole  war" — .how 
the  droppinig  of  a  haversack  led  to  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  a  clever  bit  of 
^vork  on  the  part  of  the  British  Intelli- 
gence.    The  story   reads: 

One  afternoon  towards  the  close  of 
October,  1917,  a  Staff  officer  attached 
to  General  Headquarters  in  the  field 
Eigiyptian  Expeditionany  Force,  rode 
out  into  No  Man's  Land  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Beersheba. 

The  distance  between  the  Turk  and 
ourselves  at  this  desert  end  of  the  line 
was  sometimes  as  great  as  eight  miles, 
and  frequent  mounted  reconnaissance 
patrols  were  necessary — the  more  so 
at  this  particular  juncture  in  that 
Allenlby's  pu*  for  Jerusalem  was  due 
to  start  from  day  to  day. 

Followed  by  an  orderly,  the  Staff 
officer  rode  about  for  some  little  time, 
now  consulting  his  leather- encased 
map,  now  scanning  with  field-glaisses 
the  unending  camel  scrub  and  sand'. 
Suddenly — zip,  zip,  zip! — ^several  rifle 
shots  rang  out,  and  the  officer  half  fell 
from  ihis  horse,  then,  recovering  him- 
self, headed  about.  The  couple  had 
apparently  ridden  right  on  to  a  Turk- 
ish post,  and  the  orderly  needed  no 
second  woi-d  of  command  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  wias  now  to  poro- 

Before  following  him,  however,  the 
Staff  officer  swung  round  two  or  ithree 
times  in  an  effort  to  recover  his 
haversack,  w-hich  had  dropped  to  the 
ground  as  he  had  tilted  over  when  hit. 
But  the  Turkish  fire  was  becoming 
more  rapid,  and  he  apparently  was 
gefttinig  weaker.  Finally,  the  haver- 
sack had  to  be  left  there  on  the  sand 
under  the  noses  of  the  Turks. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  G.R.O. 
something  in  this  style  was  circulated 
throughout  the  three  corps  in  line: 

URGENT. — While  on  reconnaissance 
patrol  in  No  Man's  Land  this  after- 
noon, about  X  21  d  4,  3,  a  Staff  officer 
lost  a  haversack.  If  found,  the  haver- 
sack is  to  be  returned  forthwith  to 
General  Headquarters  without  being 
opened  or  its  contents  examined  in  any 

way. 

Later  an  enciphered  wireless  mess- 
age added: 

"Determined  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to-night  by  .troops  in  the  sector  in- 
volved to  recover  the  lost  haversack 
mentioned  in  G.R.O.  No.  102." 

That  night  the  writer  messed  at  a 
corps  headquarters  and  was  gieeted 
somewhat  after  this  fashion:  Oh 
Ijord!  Here's  one  of  these  G.H.Q. 
wallahs!  Nice  business  this  aftermioon! 
Can't  go  out  on  patrol  without  giving 
the  whole  show  away  to  the  Turks! 
Found  your  btessed  haversack  yet?  I 
should  say  not!  Not  likely  to,  either! 
The  old  Turk's  fairly  gloating  over  it 
bv  now.  Contained  the  whole  plan  of 
the  push,  I  .suppose?  The  fellow  who 
dropped  it  ought  to  be  strung  up! 
Prancing  about  up  to  the  Turk  ^  with 
operaltion    orders    in    his    pocket! 

And  so  on. 

While  the  tone  was  pnmaimly  »"« J>f 
raillery,  there  was  nevertheless  a  dis- 
tinct uindercurrent  of  something  not  at 
all  so  pleasant.  After  all,  this  sort 
of  thing,  the  Staff  giving  the  whole 
show  away,  and  sacrificing  hundreds 
of  Mves,  was  hardly  calculated  to  im- 
prove discipline,  morale,  or  the  fight- 
ing efficiency  of  any  force  in  the  field). 
That  night  at  corps  headquarters 
ouft  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Gaza,  it 
was  hard  work  "keeping  one's  mouth 
shut,"  sitting  still  hour  after  hour 
hearing  bursts  of  condemnation  and 
abuse  when  one  sentence,  one  wond, 
would  have  turned  all  that  very  con- 
demnation and  abuse  into  unbounded 
admiration. 

For    here    is    the    true    tale    of    the 


-How  German  Intelligence  Officer 


haversack  droppe<i  about  x  21  d  4,  3, 
Palestine,  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
28th,  1917. 

On  the  Gaza  front  at  this  period  the 
British  line  extended  from  the  coast 
to  'tihe  vicinity  of  Beersheba,  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  inland  towards  the 
desert.  In  the  push  for  Jerusalem, 
General  Alleniby's  grandiose  plan 
hinged  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 
swift  and  sure  reduction  of  Beersheba. 
Unless  this  were  effected,  the  whole 
action  stood  in  damiger  of  fizzling  out. 

Well,  the  Turks  got  wind  of  Gen- 
eral Alleniby's  plan,  and  shortly  before 
"Z"  day — tfie  day  of  our  offen.sive — 
they  moved  a  division  from  Gaza 
across  into  reserve  at  Beersheiba.  The 
move  about  balanced  the  opposing 
forces,  numerically,  in  the  vital  Beer- 
sheba sector,  and  so  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do  something  to 
cause  the  Turks  to  move  this  division 
back  to  Gaza  again  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  any  part  of  the  line  as  long  as  it 
was  away  from  Beersheba. 

And  this  is  how  the  thing  was  done, 
without  any  sanguinairy  local  attack, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life — per- 
haps the  strangest  tale  of  the  whole 
war. 

The  head  of  .the  enemy's  Intelligience 
service  opposite  was  one  Captain 
Schiller. 

Am  Initelligence  service  exists  to  find 
out  what  your  opponent  contemplates 
doing  next. 

It  now  behooved  our  Intelligence  to 
make  their — ^the  enemy — Intelligence 
believe  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
in  the  Beersheba  sector,  that  the  vital 
attack  was  coming'  elsewhere. 

Scheme  after  scheme  was  weighed 
and  found  wanting,  and  the  days  were 
slipping  by.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed 
that  the  one  hope  would  'be  to  devise  a 
mieans  of  getting  "faked"  documentary 
evidence  throuigh  to  Schiller  himseltf, 
and  so  to  set  the  stage  that  even  that 
wily  customer  would  be  taken  in.  It 
vTOuld  be  a  risk,  for  should  Schiller 
decide  that  the  informiation  in  ques- 
tion had  been  purposely  conveyed  to 
him,  that,  in  fact,  it  was  "dope,"  we 
had  (better  far  have  left  the  whole 
affair  most  severely  alone.  But  now, 
to  recount  this  queer  tale  through  its 
developmenlt,  let  us  reconstruct  the 
scene  in  Schiller's  office,  as  we  believe 
it  to  have  been  enacted,  that  Octoiber 
night  following  the  discovery  of  a 
British  haversack  by  a  Turkish  patrol 
in   No  Man's  Land. 

,  Schiller  operas  the  haversack  and 
.finds  inside  some  sandwiches,  an  elec- 
tric torch  and  a  flask,  a  map  and  a 
wallet  and  notebook  combined.  He 
reads  intently  several  pages  of  scrib- 
bled pencil  notes  written  in  diary  form, 
then  pu.shes  back  his  chair  and  laughs 
outright: 

"Ha,  ha!  Das  ist  gut!  Specially 
dropped  for  uis  to  pick  up!  They're 
getting  quite  clever,  these  English!" 

"Pardon,  captain,  but  the  officer  who 
dropped  it  was  wounded,  and  made 
several  attempts  to  pick  it  up  again." 
Schiller  glances  up  for.  a  isecond, 
then,  shaking  his  wise  young  head  with 
a  knowing  smile,  returns  to  the  wallet. 
He  pulls  out  £20  in  notes,  looks 
straight  in  front  of  him  a  moment, 
then: 


"No!  These  are  part  of  the  game!' 
A  signal  officer  now  announces: 
"The  English  have  just  sent  out  ^ 
wireless  message  saying  that  every  ef 
fort  is  to  be  made  to-night  to  recover  r 
haversack  that  was  lost  this  afternoor 
in   No  Man's  Land." 

"What's  that?"  raps  out  the  Germar 
Intelligence  officer. 

The  new-comer  repeats  tdie  message 
and  places  a  cai^n  copy  of  it  on  the 
table.  Schiller  gets  up  and  paces  th*. 
room. 

"It  can't  be!  It  can't  be!  Don'J 
you  realize,  Schmidt,  that  if  thes«' 
notes  are  genuine  all  our  reckoning 
has  been  wrong,  that  they're  going  to 
attack  at  Gaza  first,  not  at  Beersheba' 
These  notes  refer  to  all  Allenby's  con 
fenences  for  the  past  month.  I'm  cer 
tain  they're  faked.  Why,  look  whai 
those  prisoners  told  up  only  yesterday 
And  their  artillery  preparation  ano 
wireless   activity." 

"There  are  still  some  papers  in  th» 
wallet,  sir,"  says  the  younger  officer. 

"Ist  mir  egal !"  rasps  the  othcj 
fiercely.  Then,  changing  tone:  "Got. 
in  himmel!  What  have  we  got  here?' 
And  he  reads: 

"Dear    K — ,    — Sorry    we    must 

delay  our  little  shoot  as  I'm  running 
down  to  Cairo  for  a  few  days'  rest 
riack  November  4. — Yours. 

"E.  AUenby." 
Schiller  looks  slowly  from  the  letter 
to  the  calendar. 

The  British  offensive  was  expectec 
for  October  28th,  and  here  was  thi 
British  Commander-in-Chief  going 
away  on  leave! 

"Donnerwetter!"  proclaims  the  Ger 
man.  "If  this  isn't  becoming!  Yes 
what  is  it?"  —  this  to  a  junior  officer 
just  entered. 

"English  prisoners  taken  at  E! 
Tugger  say  they  were  warned  thi? 
afternoon  about  the  loss  of  a  haver- 
sack. If  anyone  found  it  he  was  nol 
on  any  account  to  open  it,  but  was  to 
send  it  direct  to  headquarters." 

Schiller  dtoesn't  answer  as  this  fur- 
ther evidence  of  authenticity  teems  in 
Eagerly,  almost  feverisMy,  he  re- 
turns to  the  wallet  and  takes  out  it:- 
remaining  contents — a  photograph,  the 
photograph  of  a  woman,  written  across 
in  endearing  terms,  and  a  letter. 

Schiller  reads  the  latter  avidly,  or. 
and  on.  It  tells  of  the  birth  of  a  firsts 
born,  of  little  hands  and  little  feet;  it 
rambles  on  in  that  tender  language 
which  only  a  young  mother  ©an  make 
her  own.  The  letter  is  crinkled  and 
has  been  clearly  read  and  re-read  a 
hundred  times;  it  is  a  letter  in  a 
million.  Its  loss  could  only  be  acci- 
dental. 

So  reasoned  Schiller! 
The   division    that  had   been   hastily 
moved  into   reserve   at   Beersheba  was 
as  hastily  moved  back  to  Gaza. 

On  October  28th  we  attacked  the 
weakened  Turkish  position  at  Beer- 
sheba and,  as  all  ftie  world  knows, 
carried  everything  before  us. 

And  the  letter  concerning  the  first- 
born— the  letter  that  saved  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  of  British  lives  and 
went  far  to  giving  us  Jerusalem,  and 
ultimately  a  whole  country? 

Has  the  little  hospital  nurse  at 
El  Arish,  with  tjhe  girlish  handwriting, 
forgotten  all  about  it? 


"The Face  in  the  Target 

The  first  of  the  wonderful  new  series  of 
detective  stories  by  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton appears  in  the  next  issue  (April  15) 
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IVER 

Johnson 

C  REVOLVER 


Are  You 
Prepared  to 
Meet  Prowlers? 


"I  was  returning  home  late  one  night  and  fortunate- 
ly had  an  Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  my  hip  pocket. 
"Reaching  home,  I  discovered  a  pair  of  prowlers 
attempting  to  slip  out  the  back  way.  I  gave  chase 
through  an  alley  for  two  blocks,  overhauling  one  of 
them,  and  from  that  one  I  learned  the  name  of  the 
other  one,  whom  I  interviewed  the  following  day= 
"Had  I  not  been  armed,  I  would  not  have  gone  up 
against  them."— C.  A.  HUTSINPILLAR,IRON. 
TON,  OHIO. 


The  Iver  Johnson  is  always  dependable.  And  it 
can't  go  off  by  accident.  Drop  it,  thump  it,  or 
"Hammer  the  Hammer.'*  Drawn -tempered  piano- 
wire  springs  throughout  make  the  Iver  Johnson  alert, 
ready  for  use  on  an  instant's  notice. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubbsr,  Western 
Walnut.     Three  Booklets,  One  or  All  Free  on  Request: 

'*A" — Arms       "B** — Bicycles        **C"~Motorcycles 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  mor^Gl  you  want,  send 
ua  his  name  nnd  address.     We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

296  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99ChambersSt.,  New  York    717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Tver  Johnson  Single  and  Double 
Barrel  Shotquna  combine  ac- 
curacy and  dependability. 


Iver    Jofniiton 
"Su  perior" 
Ri'ftdster  Bicy' 
clc-, $55. 00.  Other 
Modeh.      $S7.50 

to  ses.to. 

No  extra  charge 
/or  Coaster 
Brake. 
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OwnlburHome 

Now  is  the  lime  lo  consult  our  book  of  House  Plans  and 
choose  your  new  home.  We  have  prepared  plans  for  a  large 
number  of  attractive  homes,  for  which  we  supply  the  Building 
Materials  at  money-saving  prices.  To  any  home  builder  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  portfolio  of  House  Designs  and 
Price  List  of  Materials. 

BUILD  FROM  FREE  PLANS 

Save  Upwards  of  $100.00  on  Plaus  Alone 

Every  purchaser  of  a  Halliday  Home  receives  absolutely 
free  of  charge  a  complete  set  of  Architect's  Plans,  showing 
front,  rear  and  side  elevations,  floor  plans  and  interior  section, 
also  detailed  drawings  of  stairways,  cornice,  roof  and  wall  con 
stniction.  In  addition  we  furnish  a  detailed  Specification  and 
an  itemized  Bill  of  Material,  all  of  which  combine  lo  give  the 
home  builder  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  working  out  the 
details  of  construction. 

Save  up  to  $400.00  on  Materials 

We  are  Factory  Distributors  ol  Building  Materials.  We 
supply  everything  necessary  to  construct  your  home  (Masonry 
Materials  excepted),  and  we  sell  lo  you  at  direct<leahng  prices. 
You  will  save  $200.00  to  $400.00  on  your  materials  by  dealing 
with  us.  and  you  gel  the  Free  Plans  into  the  bargain.  The 
quality  of  material  we  supply  is  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable 
grade  for  the  work  in  hand.     We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

BUILD  NOW 

Be  guided  by  facts  and  you  will  Hnd  that  the  present  is  a 
most  favorable  time  to  build.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk  about  building  prices  being  "lower  next  year."  But  there 
seems  absolutely  no  foundation  for  such  a  belief.  Every  indi- 
cation in  the  Building  Industry  points  toward  higher  costs.  If 
you  need  a  new  home  Build  Now.  Our  direct-deahng  pnccs 
lake  the  edge  off  high  costs.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Ask  for  free  Catalogue  Nc  54^ 

The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY  Li.Hed 
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For  Sure 

Protection 


No  building  can  escape  deterioration  unless  it  is  well  painted.     No 
building  can  be  fully  and  surely  protected  unless  a  paint  of 
quality  is  used  for  the  job.    You  cannot  honestly  search  for  a 
quality  paint  without  discovering  the  very  marked  superiority  of 
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70%PuremiteLead 

(Brandram'3  Genuine  B.B.) 

nA  f"kTnn_30%  Pure  White  Zinc 
jmLlPI  1  100%  Pure  Point 


The  kind  guaranteed  by  its  makers 
to  possess  as  its  basis  the  above 
strictly  correct  formula.  That 
formula  stamped  on  every  can  is 
your  insurance  of  value.  It  is  be- 
cause of  that  fortnula  that  you'll 
find   true  economy  in  using  B-H 


Paint.  It  covers  so  thoroughly  and 
so  fills  up  the  pores  that  the  paint- 
ing job  done  this  summer  is  done 
for  years  to  come.  Try  this  paint 
that  you  can  so  thoroughly  depend 
on  for  a  beautiful  finish  and  last- 
ing service. 


Look  for  the  B-H  dealer  in  your  territory 
the  B-H  sign   hangs   outside   his   door. 


BRAN  DRAM -HENDERSON 


MONTREAl. 


MALIFVOC  ST.OOMN  TORONTO  WINNIVCG 

EDI  CINE   HAT  CALOARV  EDMONTON 


VANCOUVER 


The  Choice  of  Those  Who  Know 

Those  who  appreciate  high  quality  of  work  and 
smooth,  noiseless  action  with  the  least  effort 
invariably  choose  the 

Woodstock  Typewriter 

It  is  a  modern,  standard,  high  grade  machine, 
but  in  perfection  of  construction  and  operation 
a  step  in  advance  of  anything  yet   produced. 

Office   Machinery  &  Supply  Company 


ST.  JOHN 


52  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal 


HALIFAX 


TPHOSE  who  want 
■*■  smooth,  firm,  non- 
crumbling  leads  select 
the  matchless  VENUS— 
perfect  for  exacting  work 
— a  comfort  in  drawing 
and    writing. 

At  stationtrs  and  stora 
throughout    the    worU. 

American    Lead    Pencil    Co^ 
240  Fifth  Ave.,  N.T. 


— Review  of  Beriew*  Seetlv 

Was  Mrs.  Wilson 
the  Real  President  I 

During  Illness  of  the  Head  of  th^ 

U.S.  Government,  His  Wife 

Took  Over  the  Reins 


TT  IS  asserted  by  Robert  J.  Bender 
•*-  Collier's  Weekly  that  since  the  illnei 
of  President  Wilson,  his  wife  has 
come  a  power  in  the  United  Stat 
Mrs.  Wilson  has,  according  to  this 
writer,  actually  taken  over  a  jgood  pari 
of  the  executive  work  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  President,  and  further,  that 
she  has  been  markedly  able  and  suc- 
cessful.    The  article  reads : 
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Who,  during  the  period  when  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  admittedly  a  very  sick 
man,  was  the  real  President  of  the 
United  States  ?  Washington  wiseacres, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months, 
persistently  propounded  this  query  and 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
their  own  answers.  The  answers  varied 
between  four  names.  Tumulty,  said 
one;  Grayson,  another;  Baruch,  a  third; 
and  Palmer,  still  another. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  remained  very  much  President; 
but  if  any  person  had  even  a  remote 
right  to  claim  his  title  temporarily,  it 
was  not  one  of  the  four  named,  but 
Edith  Boiling  Wilson,  First  Lady  of  the 
Land;  she  has  time  and  again  come 
close  to  carrying  the  burden  of  the  First 
Man. 

Never  an  ardent  suffragist  herself,  ,, 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  likely,  when  the  full  i.i 
story  of  the  five  months  is  known,  to  Lr 
have  proved  herself  the  finest  argument  L 
for  suffrage  that  any  woman  by  her 
work  has  yet  offered  to  the  cause.  The 
country  has  known  how  she  assumed 
the  role  of  nurse  the  moment  of  the 
President's  collapse;  few  have  known 
how,  without  relinquishing  that  role, 
she  became  executive  and  diplomat. 
Mrs.  Wilson  herself  probably  never 
realized  it.  If  she  were  asked  what  she 
did  during  this  time,  she  doubtless 
would  say,  without  thinking  she  under- 
stated the  fact,  that  she  simply  had 
been  helping  the  President  with  his 
work  —  and  taking  care  of  the  house. 

The  first  flash  of  her  administrative 
capacity  was  seen  by  the  limited  few  at 
the  White  House  at  the  moment  when 
the  crisis  in  the  President's  condition 
came.  Having  regard,  that  October 
morning,  for  conditions  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  a  passionate  de*- 
termination  that  the  President  should 
get  well,  it  was  she  who  directed  the 
framing  of  the  guarded  statement:  "The 
President  is  a  very  sick  man."  That, 
she  believed,  was  sufficiently  strong  in 
view  of  all  conditions. 

The  incident  marked  the  strength  of 
Mrs.  Wilson's  hope  and  conviction  that 
her  husband  would  recover.  The  Presi- 
dent had  suffered  what  was  termed  a 
congestion  of  one  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  brain,  which  caused  a  temporary 
paralysis  along  the  left  side,  affecting 
temporarily  the  left  arm  and  leg,  but 
not  affecting  the  mind.  His  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  such  strokes,  was 
critical  at  the  outset,  and  remained  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  days.  This  was 
not  the  only  time  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
faced  what  appeared  to  be  a  situation 
offering  scant  hope.  A  short  time  after 
he  was  taken  ill  a  severe  prostatic  con- 
dition developed,  causing  terrible  pain. 
For  thirty-three  hours  the  President 
suffered  without  a  moment's  relief.  A 
hurried  consultation  of  physicians  was 
arranged,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
emergency  operation  was  being  dis- 
cussed when  suddenly  the  President's 
nurse  appeared  and  announced  that  the 
pain  had  ceased  and  that  the  President 
was  resting  easily. 

There-  was  grave  doubt  among  the 
assembled  physicians  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  survive  such  an  operation, 
but  here  again  Mrs.  Wilson  was  con- 
fident.     And    the    bulletins    published 
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reflected  that  confidence,  for,  although 
they  were  of  a  .distinctly  pessimistic 
tone,  they  never  failed  to  record  the  ele- 
ment of  hope  that  she  steadily  main- 
tained. 

Issuance  of  the  first  bulletin  marked 
the  converting  of  Mrs.  Wilson  from  the 
amiable  character  of  First  Lady  into 
that  of  public  sei"vant.  No  sooner  had 
the  shock  and  dismay  resulting  from . 
the  President's  collapse  been  weathered 
than  her  wifely  instincts  and  her  ex- 
perience as  a  good  business  woman 
asserted  themselves  and  she  emerged 
with  calmness  and  assurance,  carrying 
the  burden  that  had  fallen  to  her.  This, 
though  there  was  no  parallel  in  Ameri- 
can history  to  guide  her. 

During  the  g:rave  days  when  the  coun- 
try little  realized  how  great  was  the 
Presidentr's  battle  to  resist  the  force 
bearing  him  down,  Mrs.  Wilson's  duties 
were  largely  those  of  a  nurse.  Then, 
as  the  successive  crises  were  passed  by 
the  President  and  he  again  began,  very 
slowly,  to  regain  his  strength,  the  scope 
of  her  duties  increased.  It  became  her 
task  —  and  one  she  entered  upon  with 
zeal  and  aflfection  —  to  apportion  suffi- 
cient work  daily  to  stay  the  President's 
restlessness,  adequate  entertainment  to 
iniis'tiB  '"^^^  ^'®  mind,  and  the  proper  food  to 
Evarii  strengthen  him.  Through  this  period 
only  the  most  vitally  important  matters 
could  be  brought  to  the  President's  at- 
tention. Secretary  Tumulty  eliminated 
much  that  was  designed  to  reach  the 
eick  man,  Dr.  Grayson  carried  the  elim- 
iimiion  a  bit  further,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  the  final  decision.  The  three 
worked  with  care  and  precision  to  keep 
the  nation's  business  going,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  everything  to  protect 
the  President's  health  and  assist  his 
fight  to  get  well. 

It  was  a  stormy  period  for  Mr.  Wil- 
son. It  was  marked  by  the  launching 
of  the  miners'  strike,  the  steel  strike, 
the  Goverament's  injunction  against  the 
miners'  leaders,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
President's  first  industrial  conference; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fight  in  the  Sen- 
ate against  the  Treaty.  It  gave  her  a 
deep  insight  into  the  extreme  pressure 
of  executive  business,  as  well  as  the 
pettiness  of  some  nolitics.  It  permitted 
her  to  discover  both  coal  and  slack 
among  friends. 

The  President's  steady  progress  on 
the  road  to  recovery  was  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  Mrs. 
Wilson's  daily  work.  Much  of  the  per- 
gonal attention  the  President  in  the  past 
had  given  to  certain  business  matters 
he  allowed  her  to  assume  temporarily  in 
order  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  block- 
ing of  the  routine.  As  a  result  numer- 
ous department  heads  to-day  display 
with  pride  letters  which  clearly  and  con- 
cisely outline  the  President's  position 
on  various  questions  —  and  the  letters 
are  signed  "Edith  Boiling  Wilson." 
They  bear  striking  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  businesslike  lady  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  took  from  her 
husband's  shoulders  problems  in  tactful 
letter  writing  that  ranged  from  pro- 
posed and  effected  Cabinet  changes  to 
the  President's  attitutle  on  the  Peace 
Treaty.  And  recipients  of  these  letters 
declare  that  Mrs.  Wilson  can  put  in  a 
two-page  memorandum  what  it  prob- 
ably would  take  a  man  several  pages  to 
set  forth. 

Nor  did  her  business  duties  end  with 
letter  writing.  The  exigencies  of  the 
situation  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
talk  personally  with  Cabinet  officials 
and  Senators  on  subjects  of  import 
pending  at  different  times.  On  such  oc- 
casions Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  woman's 
way.  She  would  have  a  bit  of  tea,  and 
business  was  transacted  while  she 
served.  The  viewpoint  of  the  Presi- 
dent upstairs  was  conveyed  with  neat- 
ness and  despatch  over  the  cups  and 
cakes;  and  it  was  in  this  fashion,  upon 
different  occasions,  that  Secretaries 
Palmer,  Tumulty,  and  Houston,  and 
Senator  Hitchcock  received  their  guid- 
ance. 

There  was  not  much  in  Mrs.  Wilson's 
daily  life  then  —  and  there  isn't  much 
to-day  —  that  squares  with  the  dream 
fabric  srun  by  all  American  girls  who, 
like  their  brothers,  love  to  believe  that 
some  day  they  may  live  in  the  White 


House.  Those  girls  may  feel  an  in- 
stinctive regret  —  and  believe  that  pos- 
sibly Mrs.  Wilson  does  also  —  at  the 
loss  of  the  gay  social  season  which 
early  in  the  autumn  promised  to  de- 
velop in  the  White  House  with  the  com- 
ing of  royalty.  But  Mrs.  Wilson  never 
has  cared  much  for  these  things.  Per- 
haps it  is  fortunate  that  the  part  of  the 
First  Lady  to-day  —  that  of  a  business 
woman  —  is  played  by  a  woman  so  emi- 
nently fitted  for  it,  one  who  knows  her 
stage,  her  lines,  her  costume.  For 
Mrs.  Wilson  even  dresses  the  part. 
Her  morning  outfit  of  crisp  blouse  and 
walking  skirt,  or  white  linen  frock,  indi- 
cates her  knowledge  of  dress  appropri- 
ate to  her  job.  To  her  every  day  is  a 
work  day.  It  begins  officially  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  break- 
fasts with  the  President  in  a  room  off 
his  chamber  on  the  second  floor.  Both 
observe  punctuality  in  starting  off  the 
day,  and  all  hands  know  that  breakfast 
at  eight  means  breakfast  at  eight,  not 
five  minutes  after. 

The  regular  domestic  duties  usually 
completed  by  nine-thirty  or  ten  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Wilson  reverts  to  nurse  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  respectively  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning.  Until  twelve-thirty 
she  alternates  between  amusement  and 
work  with  the  President.  Sometimes 
they  go  together  to  see  a  short  movie 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 
On  pleasant  days  the  President  is 
wheeled  out  on  to  the  rear  portico, 
where  Mrs.  Wilson  reads  to  him  —  edi- 
torials clipped  from  papers  throughout 
the  country  and  sent  over  by  Secretary 
Tumulty,  novels,  magazine  articles,  and 
detective  stories.  Now  and  then  the 
President  himself  reads  aloud,  usually 
some  poetry  that  he  likes,  and  generally 
something  he  virtually  knows  by  heart. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  President,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  reviews 
much  of  the  official  business  before  him, 
signs  documents  and  outlines  to  his 
wife  letters  and  memoranda  which  she 
later  writes  and  despatches  to  Cabinet 
officers.  Senators  and  others.  It  is  at 
this  time  particularly  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
finds  herself  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  executive  by  proxy,  with  many  of  the 
responsibilities  thereof.  And,  at  times 
during  recent  months,  her  work  as  such 
has  been  tremendous. 

Long  pardon  pleas,  with  their  puz- 
zling legal  technicalities,  department 
reports,  detailed  memoranda  on  Peace 
Treaty  proposals,  and  other  official  bus- 
iness she  was  called  upon  to  digest  and 
then  to  prepare  brief  but  clear  and  com- 
prehensive reports  upon  for  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  happened  on  occasion,  of 
course,  that  she  failed  to  do  the  job 
fully  enough,  necessitating  the  Presi- 
dent's wading  through  the  long-drawn 
papers  himself.  But  far  more  frequent- 
ly she  has  succeeded  in  adequately  pre- 
senting the  facts.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  the  facts  be  presented 
to  the  President,  for  without  them  he 
would  sign  nothing. 

Mrs.  Wilson  probably  has  enjoyed 
these  hours  of  service  with  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  any  others  during  her 
trying  period. 

Whenever  the  President  has  admitted 
any  member  of  his  official  family  or  any 
other  visitor,  Mrs.  Wilson  has  to  be 
present.  When  Attorney-General  Pal- 
mer, the  first  Cabinet  officer  to  see  him, 
conferred  with  the  President  on  the 
miners'  strike,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  there. 
And  from  that  day  until  the  recent 
visit  to  the  White  House  of  the  rail- 
road men,  none  of  the  nation's  business 
was  discussed  with  its  Executive  except 
in  the  presence  of  Edith  Boiling  Wilson. 

The  midday  meal  —  served  at  one 
p.  m. —  is  the  important  one  of  the  day 
at  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
the  President  enjoy  it  together,  gener- 
ally in  the  room  off  the  President's 
chamber.  The  President's  appetite 
since  his  recovery  began  taking  definite 
form  has  been  excellent  most  of  the 
time,  and  this  has  made  for  a  pleasant 
time  all  around  at  this  meal.  Frequent- 
ly Dr.  Gra.yson  joins  the  executive  cou- 
ple, and  the  discussion  touches  every- 
thing from  current  topics  to  friends  and 
foes.  After  dinner  is  concluded  the 
day's  activities  for  the  President  cease 
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for  '&  couple  of  hours,  and  he  begins 
what  is  known  as  his  "relaxation 
period"- — complete  rest  in  bed.  Mrs. 
Wilson  takes  these  two  hours — two  to 
four — 4onr  a  walk  or  ride  in  the  open 
air.  This  is  by  Dr.  Grayson's  prescrip- 
tion and  sternly  enforced  by  him.  It 
haa  served  to  maintain  botii  the  good 
health  and  spirits  of  the  busy  woman. 
And  it  amounts  to  virtualliy  the  only 
diversioin  she  has  to-day.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  she  has  attended  a  con- 
cert— ^but  then  only  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Presidient. 

Promptly  at  four  o'clock  any  after- 
noon the  White  House  car  miay  be  seen 
whirling  up  the  drive,,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son will  emerge,  her  afternoon  rest 
over.  Or,  frequently  at  this  hour,  she 
will  be  seen  rapidly  walking  up  the 
sidewalk  to  the  front  entrance,  wrap- 
ped in  a  black  fur  coat,  her  cheeks 
flushed  from  a  long  stroll  in  the  open 
air.  Then  right  upstairs  to  see  how 
the  President  has  rested  dmr'mg  her 
absence. 

Until  supper  time — 6.45  p.m. — tlie 
President's  activity  depends  upon  how 
he  feels.  If  he  seems  refreshed  after 
his  relaxation,  some  work  is  permitted 
by  Mrs.  Wilson.  If  he  appears  rather 
fatigued,  the  program  is  reading  and 
music. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  retired  and  quiet  has  settled 
over  the  household^  Mrs.  Wilson  takes 
up  her  own  mail  and  the  disposal  of 
swdh  of  the  President's  business  as  'she 
has  not  had  time  to  attend  to  earlier 
in  the  day.  In  this  work  she  is  aided 
by  her  secretary.  Miss  Edith   Benham. 
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was  that  at  Bourg-la-Comtesse  a  shell  came 
down  in'the  midst  of  a  bunch  of  us  who 
were  stretching  our  limbs  and  washing  up 
after  a  night  in  a  stifling  dug-out — and 
some  time  during  the  following  twenty- 
four  hours  I  recovered  consciousness,  lying 
on  my  belly  in  the  darkness,  with  my  face 
buried  in  the  damp  grass  of  a  meadow,  like 
a  dead  man. 

I  lay  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  trying  to 
reconstruct  the  happenings  that  had  put 
me  there,  and  to  convince  myself  that  I  was 
unhurt.  Except  for  a  beast  munching  not 
far  away  no  living  thing  seemed  to  be  near 
me.  On  the  left  the  ruined  walls  of  Bourg- 
la-Comtesse  were  barely  visible  through 
the  starlight,  while  to  my  right  a  jagged 
row  of  tree-tops  fringed  the  skyline.  In 
the  velvety  blackness  in  front  of  me  the 
stars  were  dimmed  by  star-shells  hanging 
over  No  Man's  Land,  Verrey  lights  darting 
upward,  and  radiant  bursts  of  shrapnel. 
I  remembered  that  our  section  had  halted 
at  an  abri  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village, 
and  dragging  myself  from  the  ground 
forced  my  chilled  limbs  to  carry  me  toward 
the  spot  where  some  of  my  comrades  might 
be  left  alive. 

DUT  whether  I  mistook  the  way,  or 
-'-'  whether  they  had  gone  off  leaving  me 
for  dead,  I  was  unable  to  explain  to  Wolf. 
I  only  know  that  I  walked  and  walked,  and 
found  no  one.  The  world  had  been  sud- 
denly deserted.  Except  for  an  occasional 
horse  or  cow,  that  paused  in  its  grazing  to 
watch  me  pass,  or  the  scurrying  of  some 
small  wild  thing  through  a  hedge,  I  seemed 
the  only  creature  astir.  Dead  villages, 
dead  chateaux,  dead  farms,  dead  gardens, 
dead  forests,  dead  lorries,  dead  tanks,  dead 
horses,  dead  men,  and  a  dead  self,  or  a  self 
that  had  only  partially  come  back  to  life, 
were  the  features  of  that  lonely  tramp 
through  the  darkness. 

With  no  other  aim  than  a  vague  hope  of 
joining  up  again  with  my  section  I  plodded 
on  till  dawn.  Though  my  watch  had  run 
down,  and  there  was  no  change  as  yet  in 
the  light,  I  knew  when  dawn  was  approach- 
ing by  a  sleepy  twitter  in  a  hedge.  An- 
other twitter  awoke  a  few  yards  farther  on, 
and  then  another  and  another.  Presently 
the  whole  countryside  was  alive,  not  with 
song,  but  with  that  chirrupy  hymn  to 
Light  which  always  precedes  the  sunrise, 
and  ceases  before  the  sun  has  risen. 
Wandering  away  from  the  front,  by  in- 
stinct, not  on  purpose,  I  was  now  in  a 
region  relatively  untouched  by  calamity, 
with  grapes  hard  and  green  in  the  vine- 
yards and  poppies  in  the  rif)ening  wheat- 
fields. 
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Between  eight  and  nine  I  reached  a 
village  where  I  breakfasted  at  a  wine- 
shop, explaining  myself  as  an  American 
charged  with  a  mission  that  was  taking  me 
across  country.  Stray  soldiers  being  com- 
mon I  had  no  harder  task  than  to  profit 
by  the  sympathy  accorded  to  my  British- 
seeming  uniform.  So  I  tramped  on  again, 
and  on,  always  with  a  stupefied  half-idea 
of  finding  my  section,  but  with  no  real 
motive  in  my  mind.  If  I  had  a  real  motive 
it  was  in  a  dull,  blind,  animal  instinct  to  get 
away  from  the  brutality  in  which  I  had 
been  living  for  the  past  six  months,  even 
though  I  knew  I  should  be  headed  off  and 
turned  back  again. 

But  I  wasn't.  In  that  land  of  agony  I 
went  my  way  unheeded.  I  also  went  my 
way  unheeding.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  more  or  less  pointless  pilgrimages  I 
made  later  in  New  York.  To  my  anguish- 
ed nervous  system  there  was  a  soothing 
quality  in  being  on  the  move.  So  on  the 
move  I  kept,  hardly  knowing  why,  except 
that  it  was  to  get  away  from  what  was 
right  behind  me. 

And  yet  I  had  clearly  the  impression 
that  I  was  merely  enjoying  a  breathing 
spell.  I  didn't  mean  to  run  away.  I  knew 
I  was  Billy  Harrowby,  and  that  for  my 
very  name's  sake  I  must  return  to  my  task 
at  the  first  minute  possible.  It  was  only 
not  possible,  because  as  I  continued  my 
aimless  drifting  along  the  roads  I  got  far- 
ther away  from  my  starting  point. 

Absolute  mental  confusion  must  have 
come  by  such  gradual  transitions  that  I 
have  no  memory  of  the  stages  of  change. 
I  do  recall  that  at  a  certain  time  and  place 
I  came  to  an  understanding  with  myself 
that  Billy  Harrowby  had  been  blown  to 
bits  by  a  shell  near  Bourg-la-Comtesse, 
and  that  I,  who  wore  his  uniform  and 
carried  his  letter  of  credit  in  my  pocket, 
was  no  more  than  his  astral  shape  stalking 
through  a  world  from  which  he  had  de- 
parted. To  get  rid  of  this  astral  shape,  to 
get  rid  of  everything  that  pertained  to  the 
man  who  had  passed  through  horrors  that 
would  turn  all  future  living  into  nightmare 
began  to  seem  to  me  a  necessary  task. 
Only  by  doing  this  could  Billy  Harrow- 
by's  ghost  be  laid,  and  the  phantasms  that 
walked  with  it  dispelled.  By  the  time  I 
reached  Tours  the  hallucination  had 
assumed  the  form  of  a  consecrated  duty, 
and  to  it  I  applied  myself  as  to  some  holy 
ceremonial  rite. 

In  narrating  this  to  Wolf  some  of  the  old 
vividness  came  back  to  me.  I  saw  myself 
again  inspecting  all  the  environs  of  Tours — 
Plessis-les-Tours,  Marmontiers,  Laroche- 
sur-Loire,  and  as  far  away  as  the  junction 
at  St.  Pierre — for  suitable  spots  in  which 
to  lay  Billy  Harrowby  down  and  become 
my  real  self.  In  the  end  I  selected  a  small 
stream,  the  Padrille  I  think  it  is  called, 
which  flows  into  the  Loire  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  Plessis.  There  is  a  spot  there 
where  the  stream  flows  through  a  wood, 
and  there  is  a  spot  on  the  stream's  bank 
where  the  wood  is  denser  than  it  is  else- 
where. 

Having  selected  this  as  the  scene  of  Billy 
Harrowby's  exit,  the  rest  of  my  plans 
became  easy.  For  two  or  three  days  I 
busied  myself  with  discreetly  purchasing  a 
new  outfit.  I  remember  that  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  with  me  not  to  be  too  spend- 
thrift with  Billy  Harrowby's  cash,  seeing 
that  for  the  man  who  was  to  survive  any- 
thing, however  modest,  would  be  enough. 
Further  than  separating  myself  from  the 
unhappy  ambulance  driver  who  had  seen 
such  dreadful  things  since  arriving  in 
France  I  had  no  ambitions. 

The  purchases  made,  it  was  a  simple 
matter. to  carry  them  to  the  bank  of  the 
Padrille  and  change  completely.  A  soldier 
entered  on  one  side  of  the  Bois  de  Guenes; 
a  civilian  came  out  on  the  other.  Neither 
soldier  nor  civilian  was  of  interest  to  a 
people  rejoicing  in  the  news  that  the  French 
had  captured  that  morning  the  whole  line 
of  the  Dent  de  la  Ponselle. 

From  the  Bois  de  Guenes  I  walked  to  the 
junction  with  the  main  line  at  St.  Pierre, 
and  there  the  trail  of  my  memories  is  lost. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  taking  the  name 
of  Jasper  Soames,  though  I  can  see  easily 
enough  why  I  should  have  done  it.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  call  myself  some- 
thing I  .seized  the  first  bit  of  wreckage  from 
the  past  that  my  mind  could  catch  hold  of. 
The  name  was  there  as  a  name,  even  when 
all  its  a.ssociations  had  disappeared  be- 
neath the  waves  that  had  swept  over  me. 

Of  the  interval  between  taking  the 
train  at  St.  Pierre,  probably  to  go  south- 
warfl  toward  Bordeaux,  and  my  waking  on 
board  the  "Auvergne,"  I  have  as  yet  only 
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The  Old  Time  Painter  says: — 

"The  Economy  of  Using 

Paint    and    Varnish 

— is  in  the  fact  that  the  chief  purpose  of  all  paint  and 

varnish  is  to  protect  the  surface. 

"Some   paints   and   varnishes   give    this    protection    more 

completely  than  others  because  of  the  materials  and  care 

used  in  their  make-up. 

"The  real  value  of  a  paint  or  a  varnish  is  in  the  amount  of 

preservation  and  protection  it  gives. 
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"Service,  not  price,  deter- 
mines the  value  of  Maple 
Leaf  Paints  and  Varnishes." 
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"They  possess  the  maximum  of  protective 
value,  they  are  made  for  that  purpose.  Years 
of  experience  in  the  selection  of  raw  materials 
and  in  compounding  them  in  the  most  pract- 
ical scientific  proportion  makes  the  preserva- 
tive value  of  Maple  Leaf  Paints  and  Varnishes 
complete.  It  is  true  economy  for  every 
householder  to  use  them." 
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such  fragments  of  memory  as  one  retains 
of  dreams.  Even  that  which  stands  out  is 
shadowy,  uncertain,  evanescent.  It  is 
without  content.  No  one  fragment  joins 
on  to  any  other  fragment.  No  one  frag- 
ment is  substantial  enough  for  me  to  be 
sure  of  it  as  pertaining  to  a  fact. 

Facts  began  for  me  anew  at  the  instant 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  cabin  and 
saw  Drinkwater  shaving. 

"Funny,  isn't  it?" 

Wolf  did  not  make  this  observation 
till  some  minutes  after  I  had  ceased. 

During  the  interval  of  silence,  as  during 
the  half-hour  of  my  narrative,  his  grin 
played  on  me  like  a  searchlight.  As  I 
have  already  said  I  didn't  resent  this  be- 
cause of  knowing  his  smile  to  be  a  kind  of 
nervous  rictus  of  the  lips  which  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  control;  and  yet  the  silly 
comment  nettled  me. 

"What's  funny  about  it?"  I  asked  coldly. 

"Oh,  nothing!  Just — just  the  whole 
thing." 

"H  you  think  the  whole  thing's  funny — " 

"Oh,  no,  not  in  that  sense,  not  comic." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"Nothing — nothing!  I  was  only  won- 
dering— " 

But  I  didn't  find  out  what  Wolf  was 
wondering  till  later.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
gave  him  a  brief  account  of  my  doings  in 
New  Xork.  leading  up  to  the  day  when 
Alice  Mountney  had  "discovered"  me. 
When  I  came  to  that  he  rose,  eyeing  me  all 
over  as  he  had  done  at  first. 

"That's  a  queer  kind  of  rig — "  he  be- 
gan, with  his  everlasting  jocularity. 

"It's  the  kind  of  a  rig  I've  been  wearing," 
I  replied  sharply.  "Good  enough  for  its 
purpose.  I  shall  get  something  else  as 
soon  as  I've  had  time  to  go  to  the  tailor." 

"I'd  go  soon,"  was  his  only  remark,  as 
he  left  me  to  repeat  to  Vio  what  he  could 
remember  of  my  tale. 

CHAPTER  XX 

T  T  was  after  lunch  before  I  was  summoned 
•'■  to  the  telephone,  to  hear  Wolf's  voice  at 
the  other  end.  Vio  would  see  me  at  three. 
I  was  to  understand  that  my  being  alive 
had  been  a  shock  to  her — and  therefore  all 
this  ceremonial! 

At  a  quarter  to  three  I  started  to  walk 
across  the  Common  to  the  old  Soames  house 
on  Beacon  Hill.  It  occurred  to  me  then 
that  if  for  the  living  it  is  a  strange  sensa- 
tion when  the  dead  come  back,  for  the  dead 
it  is  a  stranger  sensation  still.  Not  till  I 
set  out  on  this  errand  had  I  understood 
how  dead  I  had  been.  I  had  been  dead 
and  buried;  I  had  been  mourned  for  and 
forgotten;  Vio  had  finished  her  grieving 
and  returned  to  everyday  life.  For  any- 
thing I  knew  she  might  be  contemplating 
re-marriage.  Alice  Mountney  had  said 
that  when  people  were  dead  it  was  better 
for  them  to  stay  dead;  and  I  began  to  fear 
it  was. 

Beacon  Hill  as  I  drew  near  it  struck  me 
as  an  illustration  of  that  changing  of  the 
old  order  of  which  all  the  inner  springs 
seemed  to  be  within  myself.  It  was  no 
longer  the  Beacon  Hill  of  my  boyhood. 
It  was  not  even  the  Beacon  Hill  of  the 
year  when  I  went  away.  To  those  who 
had  stayed  on  the  spot  and  watched  the 
transformation  taking  place  little  differ- 
ence might  be  apparent;  but  to  me,  with 
my  newly  awakened  faculties,  it  was  like 
coming  back  in  autumn  to  a  garden  visited 
in  spring.  The  historic  State  House  had 
deployed  a  pair  of  huge  white  wings,  to 
make  room  for  which  familiar  landmarks 
round  about  it  had  for  the  most  part  dis- 
appeared. All  down  the  slope  toward  the 
level  land  the  Georgian  and  early  Vic- 
torian mansions  were  turning  into  shops 
and  clubs.  The  old  Soames  house,  with 
occasional  panes  of  purple  glass  in  other- 
wise normal  windows,  was  flanked  on  one 
side  by  a  bachelors'  chambers  and  on  the 
other  by  an  antique  shop.  One  of  the 
few  old  houses  in  Boston  still  in  the  hands 
of  people  connected  with  the  original 
owners  it  had  been  purchased  by  Vio's 
father  from  the  heirs  of  his  mother's 
family,  while  Vio's  trustees  had  in  their 
turn  bought  out  Wolf's  share  in  it.  Four- 
square, red,  with  a  fine  white  Doric  portico 
over  which  a  luxuriant  wistaria  trained,  it 
suggested,  as  I  approached  it  now,  old 
furniture,  old  books,  old  pictures,  old 
wines,  old  friendships,  and  all  the  easy, 
well-ordered  life  out  of  which  we  were 
called  by  the  pistol  shot  of  Sarajevo. 

My  nervousness  in  crossing  the  street 
and  ringing  the  doorbell  was  augmented  by 
that  sense  of  being  guilty  of  a  stupidity  so 
glaring  as  almost  to  amount  to  crime  from 
which  I  was  never  free.     No  ex-convict 
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returning  from  the  penitentiary  could 
have  had  a  more  hang-dog  conviction  of 
coming  back  to  where  he  was  no  longer 
wanted  than  I  in  wiping  my  cheap  boots 
on  Vio's  handsome  doormat.  It  I  found 
any  solace  in  the  moments  of  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  my  ring  it  was  in  noticing 
that  the  doorway  needed  paint,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  approach  to  the  house  was 
quite  so  spick  and  span  as  formerly.  I 
call  this  a  solace  only  because  it  helped  to 
bring  Vio  nearer  me  by  making  her  less 
supremely  mistress  than  she  used  to  be  of 
everything  best  in  the  world. 

I  noticed  the  same  thing  when  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  cheery  English  man- 
servant of  sixty-odd,  who  was  too  gaily 
captain  of  his  soul  to  be  the  perfect  butler 
of  the  old  regime. 

"Couldn't  see  you,"  was  his  off-hand 
response,  when  I  had  asked  for  Mrs. 
Harrowby. 

"I  think  she'll  she  me — " 

"No,  myte,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  She's 
kind  o'  expectin'  of  'er  'usband  like. 
Excuse  me." 

The  politeness  was  called  forth  by  his 
shutting  the  door  in  my  iace,  compelling 
me  to  speak  plainly. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Harrowby's  husband." 

The  absurdities  in  my  situation  were 
dramatized  in  the  expressions  that  ran 
successively  over  the  man's  face.  Amaze- 
ment having  followed  on  incredulity, 
apology  followed  on  amazement.  As  I 
was  still  too  near  to  Pelly,  Bridget,  and  the 
Finn  to  separate  myself  from  the  ser- 
vants' hall  my  sympathy  was  with  him. 

"That's  all  right,  old  chap,"  I  found 
myself  saying,  with  a  hand  on  the  aston- 
ished henchman's  shoulder.  "Just  tell 
Mrs.  Harrowby  I'm  here.  She'll  find  me 
in  the  library." 

IT  was  purely  to  convince  Boosey — that 
was  his  name— of  my  right  to  enter  that 
I  tossed  my  hat  on  the  hat-rack  peg  and 
walked  to  the  coat-closet  with  my  over- 
coat. With  the  same  air  of  authority  I 
marched  into  the  long  dim  library,  where 
my  legs  began  to  tremble  under  me  and 
my  head  to  swim. 

Perhaps  because  I  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  think  of  this  room  in  particular  I  ex- 
perienced my  first  sensation  of  difficulty  or 
unreality  in  getting  back  the  old  concep- 
tions. It  was  not  alone  my  head  that 
swam  but  the  room.  If  you  imagine  your- 
self sailing  through  a  fog  and  drawing  an 
approaching  ship  out  of  the  bank  by  sheer 
mental  effort  of  your  own  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  In  ordinary  conditions 
you  have  only  to  watch  the  ship  making 
itself  more  and  more  distinct;  in  my  case 
the  ship  did  nothing.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
to  build  it  plank  by  plank  and  sail  by  sail 
in  order  to  see  it  at  all. 

I  could  do  this,  even  if  I  did  it  painfully. 
The  room  came  into  being,  mistily, 
tremblingly,  while  my  head  ached  with 
the  effort.  Taking  a  few  steps  here,  there, 
gazing  about  me  at  haphazard,  the  remem- 
bered objects  appeared  one  by  one — the 
desks,  the  armchairs,  the  rows  of  books, 
the  portraits,  the  fireplace  in  which  there 
was  a  slumbering  fire.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece hung  Zuloaga's  portrait  of  Vio, 
which  always  raised  discu.ssion  wherever 
it  was  exhibited. 

I  had  reached  this  point  at  the  end  of  the 
room  when  a  low,  stifled  cry  came  from  the 
corner  by  the  fire. 

"Oh,  Billy,  is  this  you?" 
Vio  had  been  sitting  there  watching  me. 
Had  I  been  able  instantly  to  reconstruct 
the  room  I  should  have  seen  her  instantly; 
but  all  these  minutes  she  had  been  observ- 
ing me,  with  that  queer,  half-choked  cry  as 
the  result. 

I  cannot  tell  you  now  how  long  we  stared 
at  each  other,  she  in  the  armchair,  I  on  the 
hearthrug;  but  once  more  the  new  brain- 
celk  acted  sluggishly.  I  knew  that  this 
slender,  picturesque  creature,  swathed  in 
soft  black  satin,  with  a  little  white  about 
the  open  throat-line  was  Vio,  and  that  Vio 
was  my  wife.  But  I  knew  it  as  something 
remembered,  not  as  an  existing  fact.  I 
knew  it  as  a  ghost  might  know  that  another 
ghost  had  married  him,  and  that  they  had 
once  lived  intimately  side  by  side. 

You  must  not  think  from  this  that  there 
was  no  emotion.  There  was  tremendous 
emotion,  only  it  was  not  the  emotion  of 
love  after  long  separation.  If  it  was  that 
there  were  too  many  elements  in  it  to  allow 
pent-up  passion  the  immediate  right  of 
way.  Pent-up  passion  was  stemmed  by 
the  realization  of  what  my  coming  back 
must  mean  to  the  woman  before  me.  For 
her  I  had  been  three  years  in  my  grave. 
As  Alice  Mountney  had  put  it,  she  had 
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entire  organism.  They  drive 
away  lassitude  and  depression, 
infuse  energy  and  cheerfulness 
and  thoroughly  equip  one  for 
the  health-trying  ordeal  of 
business.  This  ought  to  be 
reason  enough  for  most  people 
to  take 
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been  in  mourning  for  me — and  out  again. 
It  was  the  out  again  that  created  this 
thickened  atmosphere  between  her  and  me. 
What  had  been  all  over,  finished  and  done 
with,  she  had  to  begin  again. 

And  I  had  not  come  back  to  her  as  I  had 
gone  away.  I  had  come  back — entirely 
to  the  outward  eye  and  somewhat  in  my 
heart — not  as  the  smart  young  fellow  of 
Lydia  Blair's  recollection  but  as  a  working 
man.  The  metamorphosis  rendered  me  in 
some  ways  more  akin  to  Boosey  the  butler 
than  to  my  former  self.  I  had  acquired  an  art 
that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  into  the 
servants'  sitting-room  and  be  at  home  in 
the  company  I  should  find  there.  The 
people  in  the  front  of  the  house  had  to 
some  extent  become  to  me  as  the  Olympian 
gods  at  Creed  and  Creed's — exalted  beings 
with  whom  I  had  little  to  do  outside  the 
necessities  of  work  and  pay.  This  change 
in  me  was  mOre  than  superficial ;  and  what- 
ever it  was  Vio  saw  it.  For  her  the  meet- 
ing was  harder  than  for  me;  and  for  me  it 
was  like  a  backward  revolution  of  the  years. 

But  after  she  had  clung  to  me  and  cried 
a  little  the  tensity  was  broken.  As  I 
analyze  now  I  see  the  impulse  that  urged 
us  into  each  other's  arms  as  one  of  mem- 
ory. For  her  I  was  the  man  who  had 
been,  as  she  was  the  woman  who  had  been 
for  me.  She,  however,  had  the  help  of 
pity,  while  I  was  humble  and  overawed. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  so 
many  things  begin  again  that  it  is  hard  to 
seize  on  any.  The  simplest  being  the 
easiest,  she  said,  after  having  detached 
herself  from  me  and  got  back  some  measure 
of  her  self-control : 

"What  about  your  things?  Have  you 
brought  them?" 

"The  little  I  have  is  at  the  hotel." 

Both  question  and  answer  came  out 
absently  while  we  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  new  kind  of  inspection.  The  first 
had  been  of  the  self  within;  now  it  was  of 
the  outer  self.  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
the  way  in  which  her  eyes  travelled  over 
me  had  not  my  whole  mind  gone  into  the 
examination  I  was  making. 

YES;  she  had  changed,  though  I  cannot 
say  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  looking 
older.  Rather  she  had  grown  to  resemble 
Zuloaga's  portrait  of  her  which  we  had 
always  considered  too  theatrical.  Zu- 
loaga  had  emphasized  all  her  most  start- 
ling traits — her  slenderness,  sinuosity,  and 
fantastic  grace — her  immense  black  eyes 
of  which  he  alone  of  all  the  men  who  had 
painted  her  had  caught  the  fire  that  had 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  black  opal — 
the  long  narrow  face  that  was  like  Wolf's 
except  for  being  mysterious  and  baffling — 
the  mouth  haunted  by  memories  that  might 
have  survived  from  another  incarnation, 
since  there  had  been  nothing  in  her  present 
life  to  correspond  to  them.  You  could 
speak  of  her  being  beautiful  only  in  the 
sense  of  her  being  strange,  with  an  appeal 
less  to  the  eye  than  to  the  imagination. 
More  akin  to  fire  than  to  flesh  she  was 
closer  to  spirit  than  to  fire.  It  might  have 
been  a  perverse,  tortured  spirit,  but  it  was 
far  from  the  merely  animal.  Discrimin- 
ating people  called  it  her  salvation  to  have 
married  a  hum-drum  chap  like  me,  since, 
with  a  man  of  more  temperament,  she 
would  have  clashed  too  outrageously. 
High-handed  and  intense  she  needed 
someone  seemingly  to  yield  to  her  caprices, 
correcting  them  under  the  guise  of  giving 
in. 

Like  others  of  tempestuous  nature  when 
she  was  gentle  her  gentleness  was  heavenly. 
She  was  gentle  in  that  way  now. 

"Sit  down,  Billy,  and  let  me  look  at  you. 
Why  didn't  you  bring  your  things?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  wanted  me  to 
do  that,  or  that — that  we  were  to — to  be- 
gin again." 

"Of  course  we  shall  begin  again.  What 
made  you  think  we  shouldn't?" 

"I  didn't  think  so.  I  simply  didn't 
know." 

'  "Did  Alice  Mountney — or  Wolf — tell 
you  anything?" 

There  was  a  curious  significance  in  the 
tone,  but  I  let  it  pass. 

"Only  that  you'd — you'd  given  me  up." 

"What  else  could  I  do?" 

We  were  sitting  half  turned  toward  each 
other  on  one  of  the  library  sofas  and  I 
seized  both  her  hands. 

"But  now  that  I'm  back,  Vio,  are  you — 
are  you — glad?" 

Though  she  allowed  her  hands  to  remain 
in  mine  there  was  a  flash  of  the  black- 
opal  fire. 

"It's  not  so  simple  as  being  glad,  Billy. 
The  word  isn't  r^levant.'^ 

To  be  Continued. 
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taught  him  a  dance  of  her  own  invention 
entitled  "The  Devil  and  the  Maiden" 
(with  a  certain  inconsistency  casting  him 
as  the  maiden  and  herself  as  the  Devil), 
and  frequently,  when  ordered  to  go  to  bed, 
they  would  descend  to  the  servants' 
quarters  and  perform  it  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  family  of  retainers. 

A  favorite  haunt  of  theirs  was  the  stables, 
where  they  would  persuade  the  grooms  to 
place  them  on  their  father's  chargers;  and 
they  were  frequent  visitors  at  feeding- 
time,  taking  a  never-ending  delight  in  the 
gourmandism  of  the  whinnying  beasts,  and 
finding  particular  joy  in  acquiring  the 
language  and  the  mannerisms  of  the  stable- 
men, which  they  would  reserve  for,  and 
solemnly  use  at,  the  next  gathering  of  the 
neighboring  gentry.  _ 

When  Elise  was  ten  and  Dick  seven,  she 
read  him  highwaymen's  tales  until  his 
large  blue  eyes  almost  escaped  from  their 
sockets.  It  was  at  the  finish  of  one  of 
these  narratives  of  derring-do  that  she 
whispered  temptation  into  his  ear,  with 
the  result  that  they  bided  their  opportunity 
and  when  the  one  groom  on  duty  was 
asleep,  repaired  to  the  stables  armed  with 
a  loaded  shotgun .  After  Herculean  efforts 
they  succeeded  in  harnessing  Lord  Dur- 
went's  famous  hunter  with  the  saddle 
nack  to  front,  the  curb  bit  choking  the 
horse's  throat,  the  brow  band  tightly 
strapped  around  the  poor  beast's  nostrils, 
the  surcingle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

With  improvised  masks  over  their  faces, 
they  mounted  the  steed  and  set  out  for  ad- 
venture, the  horse  seeming  to  comprehend 
its  strange  burden  and  stepping  as  lightly 
as  its  tortures  would  permit,  while  the 
saddle  slid  cheerfully  about  its  back, 
threatening  any  moment  to  roll  the 
desperadoes  on  to  the  road. 

They  had  just  emerged  from  the  estate 
into  the  public  highway  when  a  passing 
butcher's  cart  stopped  their  progress. 
The  younger  Durwent,  who  had  been 
mastering  the  art  of  retaining  his  seat 
while  the  horse  was  in  motion,  was  un- 
prepared f?r  its  cessation,  and  promptly 
overbalanced  over  the  horse's  shoulder, 
reaching  the  road  head  first  and  dis- 
charging  a  couple  of  pellets  from  the  shot- 
gun into  a  fleshy  part  of  the  butcher  boy's 
anatomy.  ,    ,  ■ 

The  groom  was  dismissed;  the  butcher 
boy  received  ten  pounds;  Richard  (when 
it  was  certain  that  concussion  of  the  brain 
was  not  going  to  materialize)  was  soundly 
whipped,  and  Elise  banished  for  forty- 
eight  hours  to  her  room,  issuing  with  a 
carefully  concocted  plan  to  waylay  the 
rector  coming  from  church,  steal  the  col- 
lection, and  purchase  with  the  ill-gotten 
gains  the  sole  and  proprietary  interests  in 
the  village  sweet-shop. 

THERE  is  little  doubt,  but  that  the  coup 
would  have  been  attempted,  had  not 
Lord  Durwent  decided  that  the  influence 
of  his  sister  was  not  good  for  Dick,  and 
sent  him  to  a  preparatory  school  in  Bex- 
hill-on-Sea,  there  to  imbibe  sea-air  and 
some  little  learning,  and  await  his  entrance 
into  Eton. 

Robbed  of  her  brother's  stimulating 
loyalty,  Elise  relapsed  into  a  sulky  obedi- 
ence to  her  governess  and  her  mother.  To 
their  puny  vision  it  seemed  that  her  atti- 
tude towards  them  was  one  of  haughty 
aloofness,  and  everything  possible  was 
done  to  subdue  her  spirit.  Being  unable 
to  see  that  the  child  was  lonely  and  too 
proud  to  admit  her  craving  for  sympathetic 
companionship,  they  tried  to  tame  the 
thoroughbred  as  they  would  a  mule. 

Only  when  Dick  returned  for  holidays 
would  her  petulant  moods  vanish,  and  in 
his  company  her  old  vitality  sparkled  like 
the  noonday  sun  upon  the  ocean's  surface. 
And  if  her  affection  for  him  knew  no 
variation,  his  was  no  less  true.  The 
friendships  and  the  adventures  of  school 
were  forgotten  in  the  comradeship  of  his 
sister  as,  over  the  fields  of  "Roselawn," 
or  on  the  tennis-court,  they  would  renew 
their  childhood's  hours.  He  taught  her  to 
throw  a  fly  for  trout,  and  she  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  answering  the  calls 
of  birds  in  the  woods.  Mounted  on  a 
couple  of  ponies,  they  became  familiar 
figures  at  the  tenants'  cottages,  and  though 
the  spirit  of  outlawry  mellowed  with  ad- 
vancing years.  Lady  Durwent  never  saw 
them  start  away  from  the  house  without 


the  uneasy  feeling  that  there  was  more  than 
a  chance  they  would  get  into  some  mis- 
chief before  they  returned.         '^  ly7. 

In  the  meantime  the  eldest  son  was 
bringing  credit  to  his  ancestors  .and  him- 
self. His  accent  became  a  thing  of  per- 
fection, nicely  nuanced,  and  entirely  free 
of  any  emphasis  or  intensity  that  might 
rob  it  of  its  placid  suggestion  of  good 
breeding.  His  attitude  towards  the  ser- 
vants was  one  of  pleasant  dignity,  and  the 
tenantry  all  spoke  of  Master  Malcolm 
as  a  fine  young  gentleman  who  would  make 
a  worthy  ruler  of  "Roselawn." 

Between  him  and  Richard  there  was 
little  love  lost.  The  elder  boy  disapproved 
of  his  hoydenish  sister,  and  souglit  at  all 
times  to  shame  her  tempestuous  nature 
by  insistence  on  decorum  in  their  relations. 
Richard,  who  invariably  brought  home 
adverse  reports  from  school,  could  find 
no  fault  in  his  colorful  sister,  and  blindly 
espoused  her  cause  at  all  times.  '''** 

On  one  occasion  when  Malcolm  had 
been  more  than  usually  censorious,  Dick 
challenged  him  to  a  fight.  They  adjourn- 
ed to  the  seclusion  of  a  small  plot  of  grass 
by  a  great  oak,  where  the  Etonian  knocked 
Dick  down  five  successive  times,  after- 
wards escorting  him  to  the  cook,  who 
placed  raw  beefsteak  on  his  eyes. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  worthy 
Richard  that  he  bore  his  brother  no  malice 
whatever  for  the  puhishment.  He  had 
proposed  the  fight,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  would  be  soundly  beaten,  but  he 
was  a  bit  of  a  Quixote — and  a  lady's 
name  was  involved. 

And  no  nurse  ever  tended  a  wounded 
hero'more  tenderly  than  the  little  copper 
haired  creature  of  impulse  who  bathed  the 
battered  face  of  poor  Dick.  Wilful  and 
rebellious  as  she  was,  there  was  in  Elise  a 
deep  well  of  love  for  her  brother  that  no 
other  being  could  fathom.  And  it  was  not 
his  loyalty  alone  that  had  inspired  it. 
Her  solitary  life  had  quickened  her  per- 
ceptive powers,  and  intuitively  she  knew 
that  in  the  years  before  him,  her  weak- 
willed,  buoyant-natured  brother  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  cross-currents  of  his 
destiny  and  maintain  a  steady  course. 

But  he  thought  it  was  because  of  his 
swollen  eyes  that  she  cried. 

CHAPTER  III 

IT  was  perhaps  not  inconsistent  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Durwent  that,  al- 
though she  had  striven  to  secure  the  guid- 
ing of  Malcolm's  development,  she  should 
find  herself  totally  lacking  in  any  plan  for 
the  future  of  a  daughter. 

Vaguely — and  in  that  she  mirrored 
thousands  of  other  mothers — there  was  a 
hope  in  her  heart  that  Elise  would  grow 
up  pretty,  virtuous,  amiable,  and  even- 
tually marry  well.  It  did  not  concern  her 
that  the  girl  was  permeated  with  individu- 
ality, that  the  temperament  of  an  artist 
lay  behind  the  changing  eyes  and  the  rest- 
less, graceful  figure.  She  could  not  see 
that  her  daughter  had  a  deMcate,  wilful 
personality,  which  would  rebel  increasing- 
ly against  the  monotony  of  a  social  regime 
that  planned  the  careers  of  its  sons  before 
they  were  born,  and  offered  a  mere  in- 
coherency  of  good  intentions  towards  its 
daughters. 

Full  of  the  swift  imaginativeness  which 
makes  the  feminine  contribution  to  life  so 
much  a  thing  of  charm  and  color,  Elise 
pursued  the  paths  which  Youth  has  for  its 
own — those  wonderful  streets  of  fantasy 
that  end  with  adolescence  in  Society's 
ugly  fields  of  sign-posts. 

Lacking  the  companionship  of  others  of  a 
similar  age,  she  wove  her  own  conception 
of  hfe  and  dreamed  of  a  world  kindled  by 
swift  emotions  borne  on  the  wings  of  many- 
scented  hours.  She  pictured  love  that 
would  irradiate  the  gloom  of  everyday 
existence  and  make  the  night  a  thing  of 
soft  music  and  Orient-shaded  lights.  With 
every  pulsing  beat  of  the  warm  blood 
coursing  through  her  veins  she  demanded 
in  her  girl's  mind  that  the  world,  in  which 
her  many-sided  self  had  been  placed,  must 
yield  the  wines  to  satisfy  the  subtle  shades 
of  thirst,  produced  by  her  insistent  in- 
dividuality. 

And  the  world  offered  her  sign-posts. 

This  mu.st  you  do  and  thus  must  you 
talk:  hither  shall  you  go  and  here  remain: 
these  are  the  Arts  with  which  you  may 
enjoy  a  very  slight  acquaintanceship,  but 
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do  not  aspire  to  genuine  accomplishment — 
leave  that  to  common  people:  be  ladylike, 
be  calm  and  reserved:  behold  your  brothers 
how  they  swank!— but  they  are  men  and 
this  is  England:  desire  nothing  but  the 
protected  privileges  of  your  class,  and  in 
good  time  some  youth  of  the  same  stratum 
as  yourself  will  marry  you,  and  lo!  in  place 
of  being  the  daughter  in  a  landed  gentle- 
man's home,  you  will  be  a  wife. 

Into  this  little  world  of  a  kind-hearted, 
chivalrous  aristocracy  (whose  greatest 
fault  was  their  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  smallest  upheaval  in  humanitarianism, 
no  matter  what  distance  away,  registers 
on  the  seismograph  of  the  human  destiny 
the  world  over)  Elise  Durwent  found  her 
path_  laid.  Increasingly  resentful,  she 
trod  it  until  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  her  mother,  who  had  long  been 
bored  with  country  life,  made  an  important 
decision.    She  purchased  a  town   house. 

Having  done  that,  Lady  Durwent  sent 
her  daughter  to  a  convent,  a  move  which 
enabled  her  to  get  rid  of  the  governess  dis- 
creetly, and  left  her  without  family  cares  at 
all,  as  both  boys  were  then  at  Eton.  Un- 
encumbered, therefore,  she  said  au  revoir  to 
"Roselawn,"  and  set  her  compass  for  No.  8 
Chelmsford  Gardens,  London.        . 

/CHELMSFORD  Gardens  is  a  row  of 
^  dignified  houses  on  Oxford  Street — 
but  yet  not  on  Oxford  Street.  A  minia- 
ture park,  some  forty  feet  in  depth,  acts  as 
a  buffer-state  between  the  street  itiself  and 
the  little  group  of  town  houses.  It  is 
an  oasis  in  the  great  plains  of  London's 
dingy  dwelling-places,  a  spot  where  the 
owners  are  rarely  seen  unless  the  season  is 
at  its  height,  when  gaily  cloaked  women 
and  stiff-bosomed  men  emerge  at  theatre 
hour  and  are  driven  to  the  opera.  Through- 
out the  day  the  Gardens  (probably  styled 
such  on  account  of  the  complete  absence  of 
horticultural  embellishments)  are  as  silent 
as  the  tomb;  there  is  no  sign  of  life  except 
in  the  mornings,  when  a  solemn  butler  or 
uniformed  parlor-maid  appears  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  like  some  creature  of 
the  sea  coming  up  for  air,  then  unobtrus- 
ively retires. 

No.  8  was  exactly  like  its  neighbors, 
consisting  of  an  exterior  of  a  huge  oak 
door  with  cold,  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
it,  and  an  interior  composed  of  rooms  with 
very  high  ceilings,  an  insufficient  and  un- 
comfortable supply  of  furniture,  of  large 
pictures  and  small  grates,  of  terrific 
beds  and  meagre  chairs,  and  a  general  air 
of  so  much  marble  and  bare  floor  that  one 
could  almost  imagine  that  house-cleaning 
could  be  accomplished  by  turning  on  the 
hose. 

After  Lady  Durwent  had  taken  posses- 
sion she  sent  for  her  husband,  but  that 
gentleman  reminded  her  that  he  was  much 
happier  at  "Roselawn,"  though  he  would 
be  glad  if  she  would  keep  a  room  for  him 
when  business  at  the  Lords  or  with  his 
lawyers  necessitated  his  presence  in  town. 
Unhampered,   therefore,   by   a   husband, 
Lady  Durwent  prepared  to  invade  London 
Society,  only  to  receive  a  shock  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  campaign. 
The  Ironmonger  had  preceded  her! 
It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  elite  that 
even  peers  are  not  equal.    The  law  of  class 
distinction,    that    amazing    doctrine    of 
timidity,  penetrated  even  the  oak  door  of 
8  Chelmsford  Gardens.    The  Ironmonger's 
daughter  found  that  being  the  daughter  of 
a  man  who  had  made  an  honest  living 
rendered    her    socially    unequal    to    the 
daughters  of  men  who,  acting  on  the  free 
translation  of  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's," 
had  done  nothing  but  inherited  an  un- 
earned substance. 

Then  there  was  her  cheerfulness,  and  the 
menacing  voice! 

Turning  from  the  aloofness  of  the  ex- 
clusive, she  thought  of  taking  in  famous 
performing  Lions  and  feeding  them.  Un- 
fortunately the  market  was  too  brisk  and 
the  only  Lion  she  could  get  was  an  Italian 
tenor  from  Covent  Garden,  who  refused 
to  roar,  but  left  a  poignant  memory  of 
garlic. 

It  was  then  that  a  brilliant  idea  fastened 
to  her  brain.  Lady  Durwent  decided  to 
cultivate  unusual  people. 

No  longer  would  she  batter  at  oak  doors 
that  refused  to  open;  no  more  would  she 
dangle  morsels  of  food  in  front  of  over-fed 
Lions.  She  would  create  a  little  Kingdom 
of  remarkable  people — not  those  acclaimed 
great  by  the  mealy  mob — but  those  whose 
genius  was  of  so  rare  and  subtle  a  growth 
that  ordinary  eyes  could  not  detect  it  at  all. 


Uft  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns  or  calluses  so 

they  lift  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  touchy 
corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly 
the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of 
pain. 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  fee! 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Tiay  bottle  cost*  few  cent* 
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Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,(X)0  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  our 
experience    of   over    18 
years  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deforraity.nomatterwhattreat- 

.      -, ,  ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  ihis  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  tlie  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  yourcwa  case. 

The  Plulo  Burt  Appliance 
onSODays'Tnal 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer  at  once. 

Th«  photographs  hero  show   how 
light,    cool,    elastic     and    easilj 
iuBtoblethe  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
now  different  from  the  old  tor- 
turing plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.    To   weakened  or  de- 
formed spines  it  brinprs  olmost 
immediatf  relief  evenin  themos£ 
serious  cases,    Yoa  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investieate  it  thor- 
ouehty.      The  price  ia   within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
o  fully  as  possible  so  we  caa 
give  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

^3aLOddP«llewaBldg.,  J«iiiMtown.N.Y. 
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Her  only  fear  was  that  she  might  be  unable 
to  discover  a  sufficient  number  to  create 
a  really  satisfactory  clientele. 

D  UT  she  reckoned  without  her  London. 
■*-'  For  every  composer  in  the  Metropolis 
who  is  trying  to  translate  the  music  of  the 
spheres  there  are  a  dozen  who  can  only 
echo  the  discordant  jumble  of  their  minds  or 
ask  the  world  to  listen  to  the  hollow  echo  of 
their  creative  vacuum.  For  every  artist 
striving  to  catch  some  beauty  of  nature 
that  he  might  re-visualize  it  on  canvas 
there  are  a  score  whose  eyes  can  only 
cling  to  the  malformation  of  existence. 
For  every  writer  toiling  in  the  quiet  hours 
to  touch  some  poor,  dumb  heart-strings,  or 
to  open  unseeing  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  life, 
there  are  so  many  whose  gaze  is  never 
lifted  from  the  gutter,  so  that  when  they 
write  it  is  of  the  slime  and  filth  that  they 
have  smelt,  crying  to  the  world  that  the 
blue  of  the  skies  and  the  beauty  of  a  rose 
are  things  engendered  of  sentimental  minds 
unable  to  see  the  real,  the  vital  things  of  life. 

To  this  community  of  poseurs  Lady 
Durwent  jingled  her  town  house  and  her 
title — and  the  response  was  instantaneous. 
<he  became  the  hostess  of  a  series  of  dinner- 
parties which  gradually  made  her  the  sub- 
ject of  paragraphs  in  the  chatty  columns  of 
the  press,  and  whole  chapters  in  the  gossip 
if  London's  refined  circles. 

Her  natural  cheerfulness  expanded  like  a 
sunflower,  and  when  her  son  Malcolm 
secured  a  commission  in  the  — th  Hussars, 
her  triumph  was  complete.  Even  the 
staggering  news  that  Dick  had  been  taken 
away  from  Eton  to  avoid  expulsion  for 
drunkenness  proved  only  a  momentary 
cloud  on  the  broad  horizon  of  her  content- 
ment. 

When  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
Elise  came  to  live  with  her  mother,  and  as 
the  fiery  beauty  of  the  child  had  mel- 
lowed into  a  sort  of  smouldering  charm 
that  owed  something  to  the  mystic  at- 
mosphere of  convent  life.  Lady  Durwent 
felt  that  an  ally  of  importance  had  entered 
the  arena. 

Thus  four  years  passed,  and  in  1913  (if 
peeresses  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  in- 
ventories) Lady  Durwent  could  have  issued 
a  statement  somewhat  as  follows: — • 

ASSETS 
1  Husband;  a  Peer. 

1  Son;  aged  twenty-five;  decently  popu- 
lar with  his  regiment. 

1  Daughter;  marriageable;  age  twenty- 
three;  wilful  and  much  too  inde- 
pendent. 

1  Town  House 

1  Country  Estate. 

The  good-will  of  numerous  iiniisual 
people  and  the  envy  of  a  lot  of 
minor  Peeresses. 

LIABILITIES. 

1  Son;  aged  twenty,  at  Cambridge;  in 
perpetual  trouble,  and  would  have 
been  rusticated  long  ago  if  he  hadn't 
been  the  son  of  a  lord. 

1  Ironmonger. 
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My  dear,"  said  Lady  Durwent, 
glancing  at  her  daughter,  who  was 
reading  a  novel,  "hadn't  you  better  go  and 
dress?" 

"Is  there  a  dinner-party  to-night?"  asked 
the  girl  without  lookmg  up. 

"Of  course,  Elise.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Selwyn  of  New  York  will  be 
here?" 

"Is  he  as  tedious  as  Stackton  Dunck- 
ley?" 

Lady  Durwent  frowned  with  vexation. 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  very 
trying." 

CHAPTER  IV 

Prologue  to  a  Dlnner-Party 

EVEN  unusual  dinner-parties  begin  like 
ordinary  ones.  There  is  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  guest  who  arrives  first,  sub- 
jected to  his  hostess's  reassurances  that  he 
is  not  really  early.  After  what  seems  an 
interminable  length  of  time,  during  which 
a  score  of  conversational  topics  are  broach- 
ed, and  iDoth  hoste.ss  and  guest  are  reduced 
to  a  state  bordering  on  mutual  animosity, 
the  remainder  of  the  party  arrive  en  masse, 
as  if  by  collusion.  The  butler  (who  likes 
to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  between  the 
announcements)  is  openly  pained,  while 
the  distracted  hostess  must  manage  the 
introductions  and,  as  friendships  are 
made  or  enmities  renewed,  endeavor  to 


initiate  the  new-comer  into  the  subject  of 
conversation  immediately  preceding  his  or 
her  arrival.  As  the  good  woman's  sub- 
conscious mind  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  she 
is  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessity 
of  greeting  new  arrivals,  she  usually  suc- 
ceeds in  mystifying  everyone  and  creating 
that  atmosphere  of  "nerves"  so  familiar  to 
denizens  of  the  best  sets 

But,  we  had  almost  forgotten — there  is 
always  one  guest  who  is  late. 

The  fateful  hour  mentioned  in  the  dinner 
invitation  arrives,  strikes,  and  floats  down 
the  mists  to  the  eerie  catacombs  of  the 
Past.  The  hostess  knows  that  the  cook, 
with  arms  akimbo,  is  breathing  rebeUion, 
but  tries  to  blot  out  the  awful  vision  by  an 
extra  spurt  of  hollow  gaiety. 

Ten  minutes  pass. 

Conversation  flags.  The  portly  bachelor, 
who  lives  at  his  club,  wonders  why  he 
didn't  have  a  chop  before  he  came.  His 
fellow-diners  try  to  refrain  from  the  topic, 
but  it  is  as  hopeless  as  talking  to  an  ex- 
convict  without  mentioning  gaols.  Finally, 
in  an  abandon  of  desperation,  they  all 
turn  inquiringly  to  the  hostess,  who, 
affecting  an  ease  of  manner,  says  pleasant- 
ly, "Dear  me.  What  can  have  detained 
Mr.  So-and-so?  I  wonder  if  we  had  better 
go  on  without  him?" 

And  then  he  arrives — the  jackass — and 
in  a  sublime  good  humor !  He  tells  some 
cock-and-bull  story  about  his  taxi  breaking 
down,  and  actually  seems  to  think  he's 
done  rather  a  smart  thing  in  turning  up  at 
all.  In  short,  he  brings  in  such  an  air  of 
geniality  and  _  self-appreciation  that  the 
guest  who  arrived  first  has  more  than  a 
notion  "to  have  him  out"  and  send  him  to 
a  region  where  dinner-parties  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  unknown. 

No— the  lot  of  a  woman  who  gives 
dinners  is  not  a  happy  one. 

/^N  this  Friday  night  of  November  in  the 
^-^  year  1913,  Lady  Durwent  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  drawing-room  and  discussed 
music  with  Norton  Pj^ord.  Having  sac- 
rificed his  watch  on  the  altar  of  art,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  rely  on  appetite,  with 
the  result  that  he  arrived  just  as  eight  was 
striking.  Lady  Durwent  did  her  best, 
but  as  she  knew  nothing  of  music  nor  he 
anything  of  anything  else,  the  situation 
was  becoming  difficult,  when  the  entrance 
of  Madame  Carlotti  brought  welcome 
relief. 

That  lady  was  wearing  a  yellow  gown 
rather  too  tight  for  her,  so  that  her  some- 
what ample  flesh  slightly  overran  the  con- 
fines of  the  garment,  giving  the  effect  that 
she  had  grown  up  in  the  thing  and  was 
unable  to  shed  it.  This  impression  was 
heightened  by  a  mannerism,  repeated 
frequently  during  the  evening,  of  grasping 
her  very  low  bodice  with  her  hands,  ex- 
hausting her  breath,  pulling  the  bodice  up 
and  compressing  herself  into  it.  It  was  an 
innocent  enough  performance,  but  in- 
variably left  the  feeling  that  she  should 
retire  upstairs  to  do  it. 

She  wore  a  yellow  flower  in  her  hair;  her 
stockings  were  a  rich  yellow  with  a  super- 
imposed pattern  like  strands  of  fine  gold, 
and  her  dainty  feet  were  enclosed  in  a  pair 
of  bronzed  shoes.  As  her  lips  were  heavily 
carmined  and  her  eyes  brilliantly  dark, 
Madame  Carlotti's  was  a  distinctly  illum- 
inating presence. 

But  the  sunniness  of  her  entrance  was 
dimmed  by  the  lack  of  audience.  She  had 
not  expended  her  genius  to  throw  it  away 
on  a  strangely  dressed  young  man  whose 
hair  fell  straight  and  black  over  a  large 
collar  that  had  earned  a  holiday  some  days 
before,  and  whose  velvet  jacket  was  minus 
two  buttons,  the  threads  of  which  could 
still  be  seen,  outstretched,  appealing  for 
their  owners'  return. 

"Lucia,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Durwent, 
just  like  an  ordinary  hostess,  "you  look" 
{sotlo  voce)  "simply  wonderful.  J  think 
you  have  met  Norton  Pyford,  the  Norton 
Pyf  ord,  haven't  you?" 

"Hah  d'  ye  do,"  said  the  Pyford. 

"Chairmed,"  minced  Madame  Carlotti. 

"Lucia,  take  this  chair  by  the  fire.  You 
must  be  frozen." 

"Ah  grazia,  Sybil,  what  a  perfectly 
damnable  climate  you  have  in  this  Lon- 
don." 

"Just   what   I    tha-a-y,"   bleated    M 
Pyford,  sinking  into  his  chair  in  an  ap 
parently  boneless  heap.     "The  other  night 
at  a  fella's  thupper  party  I — " 

"MRS.  LE  ROY  JENNINGS." 
The  resolutionist  swept  into  the  room 
clothed  in  black  disorder,  much  as  if  she 
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O"  OILED    stockings   wear   out 
soonest!      LUX-washed 
stockings  last  the  longest. 
Its  so  simple  and  easy  to  wash 
them  in  the  quickly  made, creamy 
LUX  lather.  Do  it  without  twist- 
ing or  rubbing.      Do  it  in  a  very 
few  moments.    Iron  while  damp 
with  a    warm  iron  and  the  daintiest,  sheerest 
stockings  look  like  new — for  LUX  is  so  pure  that 
it  will  harm  nothing  that  pure  water  may  touch. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  LUX.     Grocers  and 
departmental  stores  sell  it. 

Recipe  booklet  "The  Care  of  Dainty 
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All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
"California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna". 

Children's  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 
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" —  for  freedjm  and  ^race" 

It  is  a  question  if  Fashion's  present  mode  could  be 
so  popular  without  Delatone.  The  sleeveless  ^own  and  sheer 
fabrics  for  sleeves  cause  it  to  be  a  very  necessary  toilette  accessory 
for  every  woman,  for  Delatone  contributes  to 
freedom  of  raovement,  unhampered  ^race,  modest 
elegance  and  correct  style.     That  is  why — 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific  preparation, 
for  the  quick,  safe  and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths,  no  matter  how 
tmck  or  stubborn. 

Beauty  specialists  recommend  Delatone  for  removal  of 
objectionable  hair  from  face,  neck  or  arms.  Afler  application,  the  skin 
IS  clear,  firm  and  hairless. 

Dru^ists  sell  Delatone;  or  an  original  1-oz.  jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of$I  by 

LYMAN  BROS.  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Depl.  MS  71  Front- Street  East  Toronto.  Ontario 
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Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross' 


The  name  "Bayer"  on  Aspirin  is  of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which 
like  Sterling  on  silver.  It  positively  contains  proper  directions  for  Colds, 
identifies  the  only  ftenuine  Aspirin, —  Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neu- 
the  Aspirin  prescribed  by  physicians  ralgia.  Lumbago,  Rheumatism,  Neuri- 
for  over  nineteen  years  and  now  j  tis.  Joint  Pains,  and  Pain  generally, 
made  in   Canada.  i      Tin  boxes   of    12   tablets   cost  but 

Always   buy  an   unbroken  package  '  a  few  cents.    Larger  "Bayer"  packages. 

There  is  only  one  Aspirin— "Bayer" — ^Yon  mnst  say  "Bayer" 

Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  (registered  in  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  ^Tono- 
acetlcacidester  of  SaUcylicacid.  While  it  is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  against  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
will  be  stamped  with  their  general  trade  mark,   the   "Bayer  Cross." 


had  started  to  dress  in  a  fit  of  temper  and 
had  been  overtaken  by  a  gale. 

She  knew  Madame  Carlotti — she  did 
not  know  Mr.  Norton  Pyford,  the  Norton 
Pyford. — She  was  glad  to  know  him.  He 
muttered  something  inarticulate,  and 
glancing  at  the  ring  of  women  about  him, 
shrank  into  his  clothes  until  his  collar  al- 
most hid  his  lower  lip. 

"We  were  discussing,"  said  Lady  Dur- 
went,  vaguely  relying  on  the  last  sounds 
retained  by  her  ear,  "discussing — suppers." 

"Don't  believe  in  'em,"  said  Mrs. 
Jennings  sternly;  "three  regular  meals, 
tea  at  eleven  and  four,  and  hot  milk  with  a 
bit  of  ginger  in  it  before  retiring  are 
sufficient  for  any  one." 

The  Italian  took  in  thS  forceful  figure  of 
the  New  Woman  and  smiled  with  her 
teeth. 

"Madame  Jennings,"  she  said,  "per- 
haps finds  sufficient  distraction  in  just 
ordinary  life.  But  we  who  are  not  so — so 
self-complete,  I  think  is  the  word,  must 
rely  on  frivolous  things  like  suppers." 

"Don't  believe  in  'em,"  reiterated  the 
resolutionist;  "three  regular — " 

"Ah,  c'est  mauvais,"  gesticulated  Ma- 
dame Carlotti,  who  alternated  between 
Italian  and  French  phrases  in  London, 
and  kept  her  best  English  for  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"Mr.  Pyford,"  put  in  Lady  Durwent, 
scenting  a  storm  on  the  yellow  and  black 
horizon,  "has  just  written — " 

"Mr.  H.  Stackton  Dunckley,"  an- 
nounced the  butler,  with  an  appropriate 
note  of  mysterioso.  Lady  Durwent  sum- 
moned a  blush,  and  rose  to  meet  the  ardent 
author,  who  was  dressed  in  a  characterless 
evening  suit  with  disconsolate  legs,  and 
whose  chin  was  heavily  powdered  to  con- 
ceal the  stubble  of  beard  grown  since 
morning. 

"You  have  come,"  she  said  softly  and 
dramatically. 

"I  have,"  said  the  writer,  bowing  low 
over  her  hand. 

"I  rely  on  you  to  be  discreet,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Eh?" 

"Discreet,"  she  coquetted.  "People  will 
talk." 

"Let  them,"  said  Mr.  Dunckley  earnest- 
ly- 

"Madame  Carlotti,  I  think  you  know 
Mr.  Dunckley— H.  Stackton  Dunckley— 
and  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Jennings;  you  clever 
people  ought  to  be  friends  at  once.  And 
I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Pyford,  the — " 

"Hah  d'ye  do?" 

"How  are  you?" 

"Ro — splendid,  thanks." 

"We  were  discussing,"  said  Lady  Dur- 
went, " — discussing—  " 

"MR.  AUSTIN  SELWYN  OF  NEW 
YORK." 

EVERYONE  turned  to  see  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  as  the  hostess  rose  to  meet 
him.  He  was  a  young  man  on  the  verge 
of  thirty,  with  dark,  closely-brushed  hair 
that  thinned  slightly  at  the  temples.  He 
was  clean-shaven,  and  his  light-brown  eyes 
lay  in  a  smiling  setting  of  quizzicaL  good 
humor.  He  was  a  little  more  than  medium 
height  with  well-poised  shoulders;  and 
though  a  firmness  of  lips  and  jaw  gave  an 
impression  of  hardness,  the  engaging 
youthfulness  of  his  eyes  and  a  hearty 
smile  that  crinkled  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
left  a  pleasant  impression  of  frankness, 
mingled  with  a  certain  naivete. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,"  said  Lady  Durwent, 
"I  knew  you  would  want  to  meet  some  of 
London's — I  should  say  some  of  Eng- 
land's— accomplished  people." 

"I  am  afraid  that  obleeterates  me," 
smiled  Madame  Carlotti,  whose  social 
charm  was  rising  fast  at  the  sight  of  a 
good-looking  stranger. 

"No,  indeed,  Lucia,"  effused  the  hostess, 
"to  be  the  personification  of  Italy  in 
dreary  London,  is  more  than  an  accom- 
plishment— it — it — " 

"It  is  a  boon,"  said  Dunckley,  coming 
to  the  aid  of  his  floundering  loved  one. 

"Exactly,"  said  Lady  Durwent  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "Madame  Lucia  Carlotti — 
Mr.  Selwyn  of  New  York." 

"Buona  sera,  signora." 

"Buona  sera,  signore." 

He  stooped  low  and  pressed  a  light  kiss 
on  the  Neapolitan's  hand,  thus  taking  the 
most  direct  route  obtainable  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  the  good  graces  of  a  woman  of 
Italy.  . 

'How  well  you  speak  Italian,'  cooed 
Madame  Carlotti,  "so — like  one  of  us." 

The  American  bowed.    It  was  rarely  he 
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had  achieved  a  reputation  on  so  little 
effort.  The  remaining  introductions  were 
effected,  and  the  clock  struck  eight- 
thirty,  followed  by  an  awkward  silence 
born  of  an  absolute  unanimity  of  thought. 

"Of  course  you  two  authors,"  said  Lady 
Durwent,  forcing  a  smile,  "knew  of  each 
other  anyway.  It's  like  asking  H.  G. 
Wells  if  he  ever  heard  of  Mark  Twain." 

The  smile  in  the  American's  eyes 
widened.  "Lady  Durwent  flatters  me," 
he  said.  "I  am  not  widely  known  in  my 
own  country  and  can  hardly  expect  that 
you  would  know  of  me  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

"What,"  said  Mr.  Dunckley,  "what 
does  New  York  think  of  'Precipitate 
Thoughts'?" 

The  American  considered  quickly.  He 
wished  that  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in 
writing,  people  would  use  inverted  com- 
I    mas. 

"Whose  precipitate  thoughts?"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Mine,"  said  H.  S.  D.,  with  ill-con- 
cealed importance. 

"Ah  yes,  of  course,"  said  Selwyn,  won- 
dering how  anyone  so  stationary  as  the 
other  could  project  anything  precipitate. 
"New  York  was  keenly  interested." 

"Ah,"  said  the  English  author  benignly, 
"it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that.  Of 
course  the  great  difference  between  there 
and  here  is  that  in  New  York  one  im- 
.  lesses;  in  London  one  is  impressed." 

.A.n  ominous  silence  followed  this  epi- 
grammatic wisdom  (which  Dunckley  had 
just  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  poet  who  had 
succeeded  in  writing  both  an  American  and 
an  English  pubhshing  house  into  bank- 
ruptcy) while  the  various  members  of  the 
group  pursued  their  trains  of  thought 
along  the  devious  routes  of  their  different 
mentalities. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Durwent  anxious- 
ly, "what  can  have  detained — " 

"MR.  JOHNSTON  SMYTH." 

With  a  jerky  action  of  the  knees,  the 
futurist  briskly  entered  the  room  with  all 
the  easy  confidence  of  a  famous  comedian 
following  on  the  heels  of  a  chorus  announc- 
ing his  arrival.  He  looked  particularly 
long  and  cadaverous  in  an  abrupt,  sporting- 
artistic,  blue  jacket,  with  sleeves  so  short 
that  when  he  waved  his  arms  (which  he 
did  with  almost  every  sentence)  he  re- 
minded one  of  a  juggler  requesting  his 
audience  to  notice  that  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  up  his  sleeves. 

"Lady  Durwent,"  he  exclaimed,  striking 
an  attitude  and  looking  over  his  Cyrano- 
like nose  with  his  right  eye  as  if  he  were 
aligning  the  sights  of  a  musket,  "don't 
tell  me  I'm  late.  If  you  do  I  shall  never 
speak  to  the  Duke  of  Earldub  again — 
never!" 

As  he  refused  to  move  an  inch  until 
assured  that  he  was  not  late,  and  as  Lady 
Durwent  was  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
main  business  of  the  evening  (to  .say 
nothing  of  maintaining  the  friendship 
between  Smyth  and  the  Duke  of  Earldub, 
whose  part  in  his  dilatory  arrival  was 
rather  vague),  she  granted  the  necessary 
pardon,  whereupon  he  straightened  his 
legs  and  winked  long  and  solemnly  at 
Norton  Pyford. 

"Good  gracious,"  cried  Lady  Durwent, 
just  as  she  was  about  to  suggest  an  exodus 
to  the  dining-room,  "I  had  forgotten  all 
about  Elise."  She  hurriedly  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  answered  by  the  butler. 
"Send  word  to  Miss  Elise  that — " 

"Milady,"  said  the  servitor,  addressing 
an  arc-light  just  over  the  door,  "the 
Honor'ble  Miss  Durwent  is  descending 
down  the  stairs  this  werry  minute." 

'TPHERE  are  moments  when  women  ap- 

■■■  pear  at  their  best — fleeting  moments 

that  cannot  be  sustained.     Sometimes  it  is 

•  tremor  of  timidity  that  lends  a  fawn- 


like gentleness  to  their  movements,  and  a 
frightened  wistfulness  of  the  eye  too 
subtle  a  thing  of  beauty  to  bear  analysis 
in  words.  A  sudden  triumph,  noble  or 
ignoble,  the  conquering  of  a  rival,  the 
sound  of  a  lover's  voice,  will  flush  the 
cheek  and  liberate  the  whole  radiancy  of  a 
woman's  being.  Such  moments  come  in 
every  woman's  life,  when  the  quick  im- 
pulse of  emotion  achieves  an  unconscious 
beauty  that  defies  the  ordinary  standards 
of  critical  appreciation.  It  is  that  little 
instant  that  is  the  torch  to  light  a  lover's 
worship  or  a  poet's  verses — to  send  strange 
yearnings  into  a  young  man's  breast  and 
turn  an  old  man's  memory  philandering 
with  the  distant  past. 

It  was  such  a  moment  for  Elise  Durwent 
as  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  over- 
hanging arc  touching  her  hair  and  shoul- 
ders with  the  high  lights  of  some  master's 
painting.  Conversation  ceased,  and  in 
everyone's  face  there  was  the  universal 
homage  paid  to  beauty,  even  though  it  be 
tendered  grudgingly. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  deep  blue, 
that  color  which  renders  its  ageless  tribute 
to  the  fair  women  of  the  world,  and  from 
her  shoulders  there  hung  a  black  net  that 
subdued  the  color  of  the  gown  and  left 
the  graceful  suggestion  of  a  cape. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  mother,"  she  said.  "I 
was  reading — and  quite  forgot  the  time." 

Austin  Selwyn  stroked  the  back  of  his 
head,  then  thrust  both  hands  into  his 
pockets.  There  was  something  in  the 
girl's  appearance,  and  the  contralto  timbre 
of  her  voice,  that  left  him  with  the  odd 
sensation  that  she  was  out  of  place  in  the 
room — that  her  real  sphere  was  in  the 
expanse  of  unbridled  nature.  He  could 
see  her  wealth  of  copper-hued  hair  blown 
by  the  western  wind;  he  could  picture  her 
joining  in  Spring's  minuet  of  swaying 
rose-bushes. 

"My  daughter  Elise — Mr.  Austin  Sel- 
wyn of  New  York." 

He  bowed  as  the  words  penetrated  his 
thoughts;  then,  glancing  up,  he  felt  a 
sudden  contraction  of  disappointment. 

The  girl's  eyes  had  narrowed  and  were  no 
longer  sparkling  but  steady — almost  to  the 
point  of  dullness.  Her  lower  lip  was  full 
and  too  scarlet  for  the  upper  one,  which 
chided  its  sister  for  the  wanton  admission 
of  slumbering  passion;  and  her  voice  was 
abrupt.  He  almost  cried  out  "Legato, 
legato,"  to  coax  back  the  lilt  which  had 
caressed  his  ear  a  moment  before. 

He  was  dimly  conscious  that  dinner  was 
announced  and  that  amidst  a  babel  of 
tongues  he  was  being  led  by,  or  was 
leading,  Lady  Durwent  into  the  dining- 
room.  He  heard  the  resolutionist  and 
Dunckley  both  talking  at  once,  and  felt  the 
melancholy  languor  of  Pyford  floating  like 
incense  through  the  air.  He  had  an  ob- 
scure recollection  of  having  sat  down  next 
to  his  hostess,  that  the  table,  Hke  Arthur's, 
was  a  round  one,  that  Johnson  Smyth  was 
seated  beside  Miss  Durwent  and  was 
ogling  one  of  Lady  Durwent's  maids,  when 
he  remembered  that  he  had  heard  some 
voice  in  his  ear  for  several  minutes  past 
and  growing  curious  took  a  surreptitious 
glance,  to  find  that  it  belonged  to  Madame 
Carlotti. 

"Meester  Selwyn,"  she  said  indignantly, 
"you  have  not  been  listening  to  me." 

"That  is  true,  signora,"  he  said,  "but 
I  have  been  thinking  of  you." 

"Yes?"  she  purred,  leaning  towards 
him.     "What  did  you  thought?" 

He  turned  squarely  to  her  in  an  im- 
passioned counterfeit  of  frankness.  "Are 
all  Italian  women  beautiful?"  he  murmured. 

"Hush-sh!"  Her  hand  touched  his 
beneath  the  table,  reprovingly  and  tender- 

"Mr.    Selwyn,      said    Lady    Durwent, 
"you  have  not  tasted  your  soup — " 
To  be  Continued. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Long  Robe 
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late  Chief  Ju.stice  Armour  is  generally  given 
the  credit  for  bringing  about  this  simpli- 
fication. The  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  never  wore  the  parti-colored 
robe  (the  late  Chancellor  Sir  John  Boyd 
never  wore  the  band.) 

The  judges  in  the  old  Province  of 
Quebec  nnd  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada 
were  addressed  as  "Your  Honour."  That 
custom  prevailed  in  the  Lower  Province 


until  near  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when 
the  address  "Your  Lordship"  or  "My  Lord" 
was  adopted. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  title  "Your 
Honour"  was  used  until  the  time  of  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  Sir  John  Beverley 
Robinson,  when  the  English  system  was 
adopted  generally.  The  title  "Your  Hon- 
our," curiously  enough,  is  still  appropriate 
for  dignitaries  above  and  below  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  i.e.,  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  and  the  judges  of   the  County 
Courts. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  and  more  especially  after  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  revolting  colonies, 
the  vast  territory  now  Ontario  received 
many  immigrants  from  the  South.  Those 
who  had  kept  their  faith  to  the  Crown 
came  into  our  wildernesses.  The  whole  of 
this  territory  was  in  the  District  of  Mont- 
real and  all  litigation  must  needs  be  carried 
on  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  After  a 
palliative  and  temporary  measure.  Lord 
Dorchester,  in  1788,  divided  this  territory 
into  four  districts,  Luneburg,  Mecklen- 
burg, Nassau  and  Hesse — there  was  at  the 
time  an  affection  for  German  names  in 
compliment  to  the  King,  and  Germany 
had  not  then  displayed  her  true  colors. 
In  each  district  Dorchester  erected  a  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  with  full  civil  jurisdiction 
and  over  each  Court  set  three  judges,  all 
laymen.  There  were  no  lawyers  in  the 
country,  and  even  had  there  been  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  would  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Bench.  In  the  old 
Province  of  Quebec,  there  were  few  lawyers 
placed  on  the  Bench  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas;  army  officers  and  doctors  had 
the  preference.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
and  certainly  the  most  influential  and  ac- 
tive judge  for  a  long  time  was  Dr.  Mabane, 
educated  at  Edinburgh  in  medicine,  an 
army  surgeon  and  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
at  Quebec — "Magistral  a  Quebec  et  sage 
femme  a  Edimbourg,  c'estlaqu'ila  pris  ses 
grades  de  Doeteur  en  Jurisprudence 
francaise  dans  les  Ecoles  de  Chirurgie" 
("Magistrate  at  Quebec  and  midwife  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  surgical 
Schools.")  The  people  at  Detroit  stren- 
uously objected  to  lay-judges  and  Dor- 
chester sent  them  a  lawyer,  William  Dum- 
ma  Powell,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
Upper  Canada,  as  first  and  only  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  district 
of  Hesse.  In  Powell's  court  there  was  a 
practising  lawyer,  Walter  Roe;  in  none  of 
the  other  three  was  there  a  resident  prac- 
tising lawyer,  but  in  Luneburg  and  Meckl 
lenburgoccasionally  a  lawyer  from  Montreal 
made  his  appearance.  The  records  of  the 
court  of  the  district  of  Nassau  (around 
Niagara)  are  not  extant  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  at  that  time  no  lawyer 
resident  there. 

Only  One  Lavi^fer  in    Ontario    Then 

WHEN  in  1791  the  old  Province  of 
Quebec  was  divided  into  the  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  former  province  there  was  one  lawyer 
only,  Walter  Roe.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
resident  of  London  of  some  means;  he 
could  not  agree  with  his  stepfather  and 
went  away  to  sea.  He  sailed  for  some 
years  and  at  length  attracting  the  notice  of 
a  captain  by  his  ability  and  intelligence 
he  was  urged  by  the  captain  on  his  arrival 
at  Montreal  to  study  law.  He  did  so, 
and  received  a  licence  to  practise  law  in 
April  1789.  He  left  for  Detroit  at  once, 
possibly  with  Powell,  and  there  he  prac- 
tised until  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1794  and  for  two  years 
afterwards.  He  left  Detroit  in  1796  when 
that  place  was  surrendered  to  the  Amer- 
icans under  Jay's  Treaty;  he  is  said  to  have 
himself  delivered  the  keys  of  the  Fort  to 
the  American  Commander.  He  came  to 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  and  was  in 
1796  made  Register  for  the  western 
district;  he  also  continued  to  practise  law 
and  in  1797  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
newly  created  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  and  was  made  a  Bencher.  The 
original  small  bar  of  one  was  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  John  White,  the  first 
Attorney-General  of  the  Province,  in  the 
summer  of  1792. 

White  was  an  English  barrister,  prob- 
ably of  the  Inner  Temple.  Called  in  1785, 
he  practised  for  a  time  in  Jamaica,  but  not 
succeeding  there  he  returned  to  England 
and  lived  for  a  time  in  Wales,  intending  to 
take  Holy  Orders.  But  Samuel  Shepherd, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  recommended 
him  to  William  Osgoode,  who  had  been 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  Osgoode  secured  his  appointment  as 
Attorney-General  in  the  new  Province  of 
Upper  Canada.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  First  Legislative  Assembly  and  had  a 
creditable  record  as  such.  He  was  not  a  great 
lawyer  but  he  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governors. Unfortunately  he  quar- 
relled with  Major  John  Small,  clerk  of  the 
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Executive  Council,  was  challenged  to  a 
duel  and  received  a  fatal  pistol  wound  on 
"the  field  of  honour,"  January,  1800.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  his  own 
garden  near  Bloor  St.,  east  of  Sherbourne 
St.,  Toronto  (then  York).  "I  desire  to 
be  rolled  up  in  a  sheet  and  not  buried 
fantastically,  and  that  I  may  be  buried  at 
the  back  of  my  own  house,"  his  will,  made 
the  day  before  the  duel,  runs.  In  1871, 
laborers  digging  for  building  sand  dis- 
turbed his  bones  and  Clarke  Gamble,  Q.C., 
the  Nestor  of  our  bar,  had  them  reverently 
reinterred  in  St.  James  Cemetery,  lot  90, 
lock  1,  July  29, 1892. 
So  long  as  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
existed  there  was  no  real  need  of  lawyers  to 
draw  the  proper  pleadings.  The  practice 
was  simple,  very  like  to  that  in  our  Division 
Courts,  devoid  of  technicalities  and  such 
as  any  literate  suitor  could  attend  to 
himself.  But  Simeoe,  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  almost  fanatically  attached 
to  everything  English.  His  Chief  Justice 
and  Attorney-General  were  both  English 
barristers,  and  it  was  no  matter  for  won- 
derment that  soon  the  English  system  of 
jurisprudence  was  introduced.  An  Act 
was  passed  in  1794  abolishing  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  and  establishing  a  single 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  the  whole  Pro- 


vince, with  a  practice  almost  the  same  as  in 
England. 

This  meant  the  employment  of  lawyers, 
and  the  Legislature  knew  it. 

Accordingly  a  statute  was  passed  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  en- 
titled to  practise  law  above  the  small 
number,  only  two,  already  licensed.  It 
may  astonish  some  to  learn  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  in  this  province  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  lawyers.  But,  in  1794, 
the  Legislature  thought  so — or  at  least 
said  so.  The  Act  recites  "whereas  much 
inconvenience  may  ensue  from  the  want 
of  persons  duly  authorized  to  practise  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  this  Province," 
and  authorizes  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  grant  a  licence  as  advocate  and  at- 
torney to  not  more  than  sixteen  of  His 
Majesty's  liege  subjects,  such  as  he  might 
deem  best  qualified  by  their  probity, 
education  and  condition  in  life  to  act  as 
such  and  these  persons  should  have  the 
sole  right  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  the 
province,  the  Secretary  of  the  province 
to  receive  40  shillings  for  each  license  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench 
133.  6d.  for  entering  each  on  the  roll.  The 
clerk  was  to  enter  gratis  the  names  of  those 
already  entitled  to  practise,  i.e.,  Roe  and 
White. 


Eight  Months  Adrift  in  the  Arctic 
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known  possibilities  of  Arctic  travel  early 
in  the  winter.  We  had  to  cross  the  fast 
closing  leads  in  our  convertible  sleds. 
It  was  hazardous  at  best. 

The  space  allotted  will  not  allow  me  to 
enter  into  details  of  this  return  trip.  The 
subject,  in  fact,  is  worthy  of  an  article  by 
itself.     It  will  suffice  to  say  that  on  No- 


The    Scientific    Results    Obtained 

'TPHE  scientific  results  obtained  during 
-*■  this  trip  are  as  follows: 

We  discovered  that  no  'pernwnent  cur- 
rent exists  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  between  the 
North  latitudes  72  deg.  30  min.  and  74  deg. 
0  min.  All  drifts  of  ice  in  that  territory 
have    been    proven  by  our  astronomical 


Preparins  to  break  camp  for  the  retam  trip. 


vember  5th,  1919,  we  again  reached  land- 
fast  ice,  and  November  7th  we  sighted 
land.  Next  day  we  camped  on  dry  ground 
after  having  lived  on  sea  ice  uninter- 
ruptedly for  238  days,  having  experienced 
neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  danger  nor 
hardshii)s. 


observations,  and  our  meteorological  re- 
cords, to  be  governed  by  the  wind,  ex- 
clusively. This  dispels  a  theory  almost 
universally  entertained. 

We  have  definitely  proved  thatlKeenan 
Land  does  not  exist.  The  drift  of  our  ice 
floe  was  right  through  the  territory  where 
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The  smallest  part 
of  a  Diinhamized 
steam  heating  sys- 
tem is  the  most  im- 
portant—  the  Dun- 
ham Radiator  Trap. 


''Built-in''  Heating  Comfort 

The  Time  to  Make  Sure  of  Good 
Heat  is  When  the  Plan  is  Made 

Decide  first  to  have  a  two-pipe  steam  heat- 
ing system — then  insist  that  your  architect 
specify,  and  that  your  builder  use,  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap.  Then  your  radi- 
ators will  get  hot  all  over  quickly  and 
quietly.  You  will  have  a  heating  system 
second  to  none  in  efficiency — for  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  was  chosen  above 
all  others  by  the  engineers  of  many  of 
Canada's  finest  buildings  and  is  used  in 
Existing  steam  heat-  thousands  of  fine  homes  everywhere. 

ing  systems  can  be 
"Dunhamized" 


The  "reasons  why"  of  the  Dunham  Trap 
and  Dunham  Service  will  be  explained 
promptly  and  fully  if  you  will  tell  us  what 
type  of  building  you  are  interested  in. 
Special  technical  bulletins  are  available 
for  all  who  need  them. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Halifax  Vancouver  Winnipeg 

Ottawa  Montreal  Calgary 

London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  i. 
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Her  Best  Friend  | 

She   could    not    afford    to   pay    the    exorbitant  1 

prices  for  dresses,  so  she  wrote  us  for  cata-  = 

logue  and  ordered  a  "Queen"  Adjustable  Dress  1 

Form.  J 

The  first  dress  she  made  with  the  aid  of  her  J 

"Queen"  P'orm  was  a  lovely  silk  gown,  finished  s 

complete    in    one    day.     The  dress   was   not  g 

tried  on  until  finished,  and  the  fit  and  style  J 

were   perfect.     Cost   about   1/3   of   the   price  j 

asked   in   the   stores.     You   can   do   the   same.  = 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find   out   all   about  g 

this    wonderful    form.  M 

Write  Ua  To-day  for  Our  Booklet—Free.  J 

Adjustable   Dress  Form  Co.  | 

of  Canada,  Limited  § 


Toronto      St 


Obderve  the  size  of   this  bear   compared   with    the  rUle. 
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Asphalt  Saturation  •  Slate  Surfaced  -  Fire  Safe 

The  owner  of  this  comfortable  and  home- 
like residence  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  selected 
Neponset  Twin  Shingles  for  the  roof. 
He  wanted  a  dependable  roof — a  roof 
that  would  successfully  weather  every 
storm,  the  snow  and  the  rain  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  He  is  thoroughly  satis- 
fied— his  Neponset  Roof  is  giving  the 
protection  he  sought. 

Follow  bis  (and  thousands 
of  others)  example  by  jpof- 
'■  et    Tt 


i 

i 


inii    with    Neponset    Twin 
Shingles. 

Neponset  Twin  Shingles 
are  two  shingles  in  one  and 
are  superior  in  every  respect 
to  any  other  ihiagle  mann- 
factured.  They  will  not 
crack,  curl  or  split. 

The  ease  with  which  they 
are  laid— the  labor  they  saya 
— tha  few  nails  they  requira, 
and   above  all,  the    positiva 
There  Is  a  Neponset  dealer  In 
bis  name  and  a  copy  of 
"Roofing 


protection  they  give,  makes 
them  the  most  economical 
roofing  you  can  use. 

Nep^set  Twin  Shingles 
are  so  designed  that  they  can 
be  laid  close  together,  assur- 
ing a  roof  that  is  absolutely 
weather-tight,  yet  retaining 
the  appearance  of  a  slate  roof  • 
Their  crushed  slate  surface, 
a  soft  and  pleasing  red  or 
green  color,  adds  an  attrac- 
tiveness and  charm  to  the 
home. 

your  district.       Write  us  for 
our  illustrated  Ixmlclet 
Canada" 
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Madt  in  Canada  by 

BIRD  &  SON  LIMITED,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

"Oinldlmn  monox,  Oan»dlK>  made,  •hould  *•  <pent  in  Canada  for  Oanadlsn  trade." 
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Stoi^  Indigestion,   Dyspepsia,   Heartburn, 
Gases,  Sourness  and  Stomach  Distress 

Eat  "Rape's  Diapepsin"  like  Candy — 
Makes     Upset     Stomachs     feel     fine 

Largt  SO  cent  case.      Any  drug  store.      Relief  in  Jive  minutes !      limt  Ul 


Keenan  Land  ie  marked  oii  the  map,  and, 
instead  of  finding  land,  we  found  a  depth 
of  water  of  more  than  1,600  fathome,  with- 
out reaching  bottom.  The  value  of  the 
great  number  of  soundings,  bottom  and  no 
bottom,  obtained,  can  only  be  realized 
by  hydrographers,  but  I  might  say  they 
are  considered  valuable. 

We  have  discovered  and  have  proved 
that  the  Arctic  Sea  ice  is  not  as  inhospitable 
as  people  think.  My  party  of  five  men 
were  able  to  live  for  8  months  safely  and 
comfortably  on  it  and  never  went  without 
a  meal.  It  is  true  that  I  waa  taken  sick 
with  asthma,  but  then,  people  get  asthma 
even  in  Canada  or  any  other  country. 

AFTER  the  landing  in  the  Colville 
River  Delta,  I  proceeded  East  to 
Flaxman  Island  and  there  obtained  an- 
other set  of  observations  on  the  stars, 
Vega  and  Capella,  after  securing  which  I 
was  able  to  get  an  average  rate  of  my 


chronometef  for  efght  months.  This  plac« 
was  my  point  of  departure  and  is  the  best 
determined  poaitwn  on  the  Northern 
coast  of  the  American  Continent.  The 
celebrated  astronomer,  Ernest  DeKoven 
Leffingwell,  had  his  headquarters  there  for 
several  years. 

I  then  proceeded  East  to  Demarcation 
Point  and  to  Herschell  Island  where  I 
spent  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1919 
I  proceeded  up  the  Mackenzie  River  by 
whale  boat  with  Inspector  Philipe  of  the 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Poliea  to 
Fort  McPherson  and  there  engaged  pas- 
sage on  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
steamers  to  Fort  McMurray,  where  I 
secured  railroad  transportation  and  ar- 
rived in  Edmonton  August  12,  where  I 
received  orders  here  to  report  to  my  Com- 
mander, Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  at  Banff, 
Alberta. 

And  so  ended  the  fifth  and  last  exploring 
trip  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition. 


The  Wistaria  Arbor 

Continued  from  page  21 


"Oh  yes,"  he  muttered,  "I  see  your  eyes, 
but  they  tell  me  nothing  about  you. 
You're  all  alike  when  you  look  at  us  out  of 
the  windows  called  eyes.  What's  behind 
those  eyes?  Nobody  knows.  Nobody 
knows." 


H' 


E  dropped  his  hand  on  the  table  and 
began  tracing  arabesques  with  his 
pencil-point.  Then  his  capricious  fancy 
blossomed  into  a  sketch  of  his  neighbor — • 
a  rapid  idealization,  which  first  amused, 
then  enthralled  him. 

And  while  his  pencil  flew  he  murmured 
lazily  to  himself:  "You  don't  know  what 
I'm  doing,  do  you?  I  wonder  what  you'd 
do  if  you  did  know?  .  .  Thank  you, 
ma  belle,  for  sitting  so  still.  Won't  you 
smile  a  little?  No?.  .  .  Who  are  you? 
What  are  you? — with  your  dimpled  white 
hands  framing  your  face.  .  .  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  half  so  lovely!  .  .  Or  is 
it  my  fancy  and  my  pencil  which  endow 
you  with  qualities  that  you  do  not  possess? 

.  .  .  There!  you  moved.  Don't  let 
it  occur  again.".     .     . 

He  passed  a  soft  eraser  over  the  sketch, 
dimming  its  outline;  picked  out  a  brush 
and  began  in  color,  rambling  on  in  easy, 
listless  self-communion:  "I've  asked  you 
who  you  are  and  you  haven't  told  me. 
Pas  ckic,  ca.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dark-eyed  little  things  like 
you  in  this  city.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
streets  when  the  shops  close?  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  like  you  in  the 
throng; — some  poor,  some  poorer;  some 
good,  some  better;  some  young,  some 
younger;  all  trotting  across  the  world  on 
eager  feet.  Where?  Nobody  knows.  Why? 
Nobody  knows.  Heigh-ho!  Your  por- 
trait is  done,  little  neighbor." 

He  hovered  over  the  delicate  sketch, 
silent  a  moment,  under  the  spell  of  his  own 
work.  "If  you  were  like  this,  a  man  might 
fall  in  love  with  you,"  he  muttwed,  raising 
his  eyes. 

The  development  of  ideas  is  always 
remarkable,  particularly  on  a  sunny  day 
in  spring-time.  Sunshine,  blue  sky,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  wistaria  were  too  much 
for  "Tennant. 

"I'm  going  out!"  he  said,  abruptly,  and 
put  on  his  hat.  Then  he  drew  on  his 
gloves,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  glanced 
across  at  his  neighbor. 

"I  wish  you  were  going,  too,"  he  said. 

His  neighbor  had  risen  and  was  now 
standing  by  her  window,  hands  clasped 
behind  her,  gazing  dreamily  out  into  the 
sunshine. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Tennant,  "you 
are  really  as  pretty  as  my  sketch!  ^  Now 
isn't  that  curious?     I  had  no  idea — " 

A  rich  tint  crept  into  his  neighbor's 
face,  staining  the  white  skin  with  carmine. 

"The  sun  is  doing  you  good,"  he  said, 
approvingly.  "You  ought  to  put  on  your 
hat  and  go  out." 

SHE  turned,  as  though  she  had  heard  his 
words,  and  picked  up  a  big,  black  straw 
hat,  placing  it  daintily  upon  her  head. 

"Well! — if — that — isn't — curious!"  said 
Tennant,  astonished,  as  she  swung  non- 
chalantly towards  an  invisible  mirror  and 
passed  a  long,  gilded  pin  through  the 
crown  of  her  hat. 

"It  seems  that  I  only  have  to  suggest  a 
thing—"     He  hesitated,  watching  her. 


"Of  course  it  was  coincidence,"  he  said; 
"but — suppose  it  wasn't?  Suppose  it  was 
telepathy — thought  transmitted?" 

His  neighbor  was  buttoning  her  gloves. 

"I'm  a  beast  to  stand  here  staring,"  he 
murmured,  as  she  moved  leisurely  towards 
her  window,  apparently  unconscious  of 
him.  "It's  a  shame,"  he  added,  "that  we 
don't  know  each  other!  I'm  going  to  the 
Park;  I  wish  you  were — I  want  you  to  go — ■ 
because  it  would  do  you  good!  You  must 
go!" 

Her  left  glove  was  now  buttoned;  the 
right  gave  her  some  difficulty,  which  she 
started  to  overcome  with  a  hair  pin. 

"If  mental  persuasion  can  do  it,  you  and 
I  are  going  to  meet  under  the  wistaria 
arbor  in  the  Park,"  he  said,  with  emphasis. 

To  concerttrate  his  thoughts  he  stood 
rigid,  thinking  as  hard  as  a  young  man  can 
think  with  a  distractingly  pretty  girl 
fastening  her  glove  opposite;  and  the  effort 
produced  a  deep  crease  between  his  eye- 
brows. 

"You — are — going — to — the — wistaria 
— arbor — in — the  Park!"  he  repeated,  sol- 
emnly. 

She  turned  as  though  she  had  heard, 
and  looked  straight  at  him.  Her  face  was 
bright  with  color;  never  had  he  seen  such 
fresh  beauty  in  a  human  face. 

Her  eyes  wandered  from  him  upward  to 
the  serene  blue  sky;  then  she  stepped  back, 
glanced  into  the  mirror,  touched  her  hair 
with  the  tips  of  her  gloved  fingers,  and 
walked  away,  disappearing  into  the  gloom 
of  the  room. 

An  astonishing  sense  of  loneliness  came 
over  him — a  perfectly  unreasonable  feeling, 
because  every  day  for  months  he  had  seen 
her  disappear  from  the  window,  always 
viewing  the  phenomenon  with  disinterested 
equanimity. 

"Now  I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  she's 
going  to  the  wistaria  arbor,"  he  said, 
mournfully,  walking  towards  his  door. 

BUT  all  the  way  down  in  the  elevator 
and  out  on  the  street  he  was  comforting 
himself  with  stories  of  strange  coincidence; 
of  how,  sometimes,  walking  alone  and 
thinking  of  a  person  he  had  not  seen  or 
thought  of  for  years,  raising  his  eyes  he  had 
met  that  person  face  to  face.  And  a 
presentiment  that  he  should  meet  his 
neighbor  under  the  wistaria  arbor  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until,  as  he  turned 
into  the  broad,  southeastern  entrance  to 
the  Park,  his  heart  began  beating  an  un- 
easy, expectant  tattoo  under  his  starched 
white  waistcoat. 

"I've  been  smoking  too  many  cigarettes," 
he  muttered.  "Things  like  that  don't 
happen.     It  would  be  too  silly — " 

And  it  was  rather  silly;  but  she  was  there. 
He  saw  her  the  moment  he  entered  the 
wistaria  arbor,  seated  in  a  rustic  recess. 
It  may  be  that  she  was  reading  the  book 
she  held  so  unsteadily  in  her  small  gloved 
fingers,  but  the  book  was  upside  down. 
And  when  his  footstep  echoed  on  the 
asphalt  she  raised  a  -)air  of  thoroughly 
frightened  eyes. 

His  expression  verged  on  the  idiotic; 
they  were  a  scared  pair,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  bright  flush  of  guilt  flooded  her 
face  that  he  recovered  his  senses  in  a 
measure  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"I — I  hadn't  the  slightest  notion  that 
you  would  come,"  he  stammered.     "This 
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To  increase  the 

defensive  forces  of  the 
body  against  epidemics 
or  illness  take 
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The  Home  Worth  Owning 
Is  Worth  Saving 


GIVE  it  the  surface  covering  that 
means  certainty  of  entire  pro- 
tection. Don't  let  its  attrac- 
tiveness become  dull  with  age. 
Every  part  of  your  home  needs 
Ramsay's  Paint  and  Varnish  to  save 
its  beauty. 

Ramsay's  Varnish  for  floors,  stair- 
ways, doors,  etc.,  gives  a  beautiful, 
lasting  surface. 
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RAMSAYS 


„{5H^  PAI  NT&VARN  ISH vI^rKhTc?!, 


is  the — the  most  amazing  example  of 
telepathy  I  ever  heard  of!" 

"Telepathy?"  she  repeated,  faintly. 

"Telepathy!  Thought  persuasion!  It's 
incredible!  It's — it's  a — it  was  a  dreadful 
thing  to  do.     I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  say  anything 
to— me?" 

"Can  you  ever  pardon  me?" 

"I  don't  think  I  understand,"  she  said, 
slowly.  "Are  you  asking  pardon  for  your 
rudeness  in  speaking  to  me?" 

"No,"  he  almost  groaned;  "I'll  do  that 
later.     There  is  something  much  worse-^" 

Her  cool  self-possession  unnerved  him. 
Composure  is  sometimes  the  culmination  of 
fright;  but  he  did  not  know  that,  because 
he  did  not  know  the  subtler  sex.  His 
fluency  left  him;  all  he  could  repeat  was, 
"I'm  sorry  I'm  speaking  to  you^but 
there's  something  much  worse." 

"1  cannot  imagine  anything  worse,"  she 
said. 

"Won't  you  grant  me  a  moment  to 
explain?"  he  urged. 

"How  can  I?"  she  replied,  calmly. 
"How  can  a  woman  permit  a  man  to 
speak  without  shadow  of  excuse?  You 
know  perfectly  well  what  convention  re- 
quires." 

Hot,  uncomfortable,  he  looked  at  her 
so  appealingly  that  her  eyes  softened  a 
little. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  mean  to  be  im- 
pertinent to  me,"  she  said,  coldly. 

HE  said  that  he  didn't  with  so  much 
fervor  that  something  perilously  close 
to  a  smile  touched  her  lips.  He  told  her 
who  he  was,  and  the  information  appeared 
to  surprise  her,  so  it  is  safe  to  assume  she 
knew  it  already.  He  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion that  they  had  been  neighbo'rs  for  a 
year;  but  she  had  not,  apparently,  been 
aware  of  this  either;  and  the  snub  com- 
pleted his  discomfiture. 

"I — I  was  so  anxious  to  know  you," 
he  said,  miserably.  "That  was  the  be- 
ginning— " 

"It  is  a  perfectly  horrid  thing  to  say," 
she  said,  indignantly.  "Do  you  suppose, 
because  you  are  a  public  character,  you  are 
privileged  to  speak  to  anybody?" 

He  attempted  to  say  he  didn't,  but  she 
went  on:  "Of  course  that  is  not  a  pal- 
liation of  your  offence.  It  is  a  dreadful 
condition  of  affairs  if  a  woman  cannot  go 
out  alone — " 

"Please  don't  say  that!"  he  cried. 

"I  must.  It  is  a  terrible  comment  on 
modern  social  conditions,"  she  repeated, 
shaking  her  pretty  head.  "A  woman  who 
permits  it — especially  a  woman  who  is 
obliged  to  support  herself — for  if  I  were  not 
poor  I  should  be  driving  here  in  my 
brougham,  and  you  know  it! — oh,  it  is  a 
hideously  common  thing  for  a  girl  to  do!" 
Opening  her  book,  she  app>eared  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  it.  But  the  book  was 
upside  down. 

Glancing  at  him  a  moment  later,  she 
was  apparently  surprised  to  find  him  still 
standing  beside  her.  However,  he  had 
noted  two  things  in  that  moment  of  respite: 
she  held  the  book  upside  down,  and  on  the 
title-page  was  written  a  signature  that  he 
knew— "Marlitt." 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  she  said, 
coldly,  "do  you  think  it  decent  to  con- 
tinue this  conversation?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  decent 
sort  of  fellow,  or  you  would  have  divined 
the  contrary  long  ago;  and  there  is  a 
humiliating  explanation  that  I  owe  you." 

"You  owe  me  every  explanation, '  she 
said,  "but  I  am  generous  enough  to  spare 
you  the  humiliation." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  admitted. 
"I  hypnotized  you  into  coming  here,  and 
you  are  aware  of  it." 

Pink  to  the  ears  with  resentment  and 
confusion,  she  sat  up  very  straight  and 
stared  at  him.  From  a  pretty  girl  defiant, 
she  became  an  angry  beauty.  And  he 
quailed. 

"Did  you  imagine  that  you  hypnotized 
me?"  she  asked,  incredulously. 

"What  was  it,  then?"  he  muttered. 
"You  did  everything  I  wished  for — " 

"What  did  you  wish  for?" 

"I — I  thought  you  needed  the  sun,  and 
as  soon  as  I  said  that  you  ought  to  go  out, 
you — you  put  on  that  big  black  hat. 
And  then  1  wished  I  knew  you— I  wished 
you  would  come  here  to  the  wistaria 
arbor,  and— you  came." 

"In  other  words,"  she  said  disdainfully, 
"you  deliberately  planned  to  control^  my 
mind  and  induce  me  to  meet  you  in  a 
clandestine  and  horrid  manner." 

"I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  way.  I 
only  knew  I  admired  you  a  lot,  and— and 
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Got  Our  Start" 

"Look,  Nell— this  coupon  !  Remember 
the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Scranton?  Then  how  happy  we  were 
when  1  came  home  with  the  news  of  my 
first  promotion  ?  We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my 
place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 
forts—to this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous  homes 
because  thev-  let  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  prepare  them  in  their 
spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find 
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An  easy  ^rinsing  soap 
for  your  s\in 

SOAPS  which  work  up  into  a  "thick'" 
lather — or  soaps  which  work  up  into  a 
"thin"  lather  — are  not  "easy-rinfing"  so^ps. 
Their  constant  use  tends  to  thicken  and 
liarden  the  more  dehcate  skin  of  the 
face  and  hands,  causing  roughness  and 
coarseness. 

The  easy-rinsing  qualities  of  Fairy  Soap 
make  it  a  perfect  soap  for  the  complexion 
and  for  the  bath.  Used  daily  in  the  bath 
the  abundance  of  its  pure,  cleansing,  easy- 
rinsing  lather  keeps  the  entire  skin  freshened 
and  active.  And  these  same  pure,  cleansing, 
easy -rinsing  qualities  help  to  keep  tender 
skin  of  face  and  hands  fine -textured  and 
beautiful. 
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Your  Hair  Needs  "Danderine'' 

Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless, 
thin,  scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and 
vitality.  Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at 
any  drug  or  toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp ;  check  dand- 
i-uff  and  falling  hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautify- 
ing "Danderine"  to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness, 
abundance.    Hurry,  Girls! 


you  were  tremendously  charming — more 
so  than  my  sketch — " 

"What  sketch?" 

"I — you  see,  I  made  a  little  sketch," 
he  admitted — "a  little  picture  of  you — " 

Her  silence  scared  him. 

"Do  you  mind?"  he  ventured. 

"Of  course  you  will  send  that  portrait 
to  me  at  once,"  she  said. 

"Oh  yes,  of  course  I  will;  I  had  meant 
to  send  it  anyway — " 

"That,"  she  observed,  "would  have 
been  the  very  height  of  impertinence." 

/^PENING  her  book  again,  she  in- 
^-^  dulged  him  with  a  view  of  the  most 
exquisite  profile  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

She  despised  him;  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  He  despised  himself; 
his  offence,  stripped  by  her  of  all  extenua- 
tion, appeared  to  him  in  its  own  naked 
hideousness;  and  it  appalled  him. 

"As  a  inatter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "there's 
nothing  criminal  in  me.  I  never  imagined 
that  a  man  could  appear  to  such  disad- 
vantage as  I  appear.  I'll  go  There's 
no  use  in  hoping  for  pardon.     I'll  go." 

Studying  her  book,  she  said,  without 
raising  her  eyes,  "I  am  offended— deeply 
hurt — but — " 

He  waited  anxiously. 

"But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  as 
deeply  offended  as  I  ought  to  be." 

"That  is  very,  very  kind  of  you,"  he 
said,  warmly. 

"It  is  very  depraved  of  me,"  she  re- 
torted, turning  a  page. 

After  a  silence,  he  said,  "Then  I  suppose 
I  must  go." 

It  is  possible  she  did  not  hear  him;  she 
seemed  engrossed,  bending  a  little  closer 
over  the  book  on  her  knee,  for  the  shadows 
of  blossom  and  foliage  above  had  crept 
across  the  printed  page. 

All  the  silence  was  in  tremulous  vibra- 
tion with  the  hum  of  bees;  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  grew  sweeter  as  the  sun  sank 
towards  the  west,  flinging  long,  blue 
shadows  over  the  grass  and  asphalt. 

A  gray  squirrel  came  hopping  along, 
tail  twitching,  and  deliberately  climbed  up 
the  seat  where  she  was  sitting,  squatting 
beside  her,  paws  drooping  in  dumb  ap- 
peal. 

"You  dear  little  thing!"  said  the  girl, 
impulsively.  "I  wish  I  had  a  bonbon  for 
you!  Have  you  anything  in  the  world  to 
give  this  half -starved  squirrel,  Mr. 
Tennant?" 

"Nothing  but  a  cigarette,"  muttered 
Tennant.  "I'll  go  out  to  the  gate  if  you 
— "  He  hesitated.  "They  generally  sell 
peanuts  out  there,"  he  added,  vaguely. 

"Squirrels  adore  peanuts,"  she  mur- 
mured, caressing  the  squirrel,  who  had 
begun   fearlessly  snooping  into   her  lap. 

^"PENNANT,  enchanted  at  the  tacit 
*-  commission,  started  off  at  a  pace  that 
brought  him  to  the  gate  and  back  again 
before  he  could  arrange  his  own  dis- 
ordered thoughts. 

She  was  reading  when  he  returned,  and 
she  cooled  his  enthusiasm  with  a  stare  of 
surprise. 

"The  squirrel?  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  where  that  squirrel  has  gone.  Did 
you  really  go  all  the  way  to  the  gate  for 
peanuts  to  stuff  that  overfed  squirrel?" 

He  looked  at  the  four  paper  bags,  opened 
one  of  them  and  stirred  the  nuts  with  his 
hand. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  them?".he  asked. 

Then,  and  neither  ever  knew  exactly 
why,  she  began  to  laugh.  The  first  laugh 
was  brief;  an  oppressive  silence  followed — 
then  she  laughed  again;  and  as  he  grew 
redder  and  redder,  she  laughed  the  most 
deliciously  fresh  peal  of  laughter  he  had 
ever  heard. 

"This  is  dreadful!"  she  said.  "I  should 
never  have  come  alone  to  the  Park!  You 
should  never  have  dared  to  speak  to  me. 
All  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  eat  those  pea- 
nuts, and  you  have  all  the  material  for  a 
picture  of  courtship  below-stairs!  Oh, 
dear,  and  the  worst  part  of  it  all  is  that  I 
laugh!" 

"If  you'd  let  me  sit  down,"  he  said, 
"I'd  complete  the  picture  and  eat  pea- 
nuts." 

"You  dare  not!" 

He  seated  himself,  opened  a  paper  bag, 
and  deliberately  cracked  and  ate  a  nut. 

"Horrors!  and  disillusion!  The  idol  of 
the  public — munching  peanuts!" 

"You  ought  to  try  one,"  he  said. 

She  stood  it  for  a  while;  but  the  saving 
grace  of  humor  warned  her  of  her  peril, 
and  she  ate  a  peanut. 

"To    save    my    face,"    she    explained. 


Its  flavor  is  delicious, 
the  natural  flavor  of 
high-grade  cocoa  beans ; 
it  is  nutritious,  contain- 
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form ;  it  is  healthful,  as 
it  is  absolutely  pure. 
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"But  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  capable 
of  it." 

"As  a  matter  of -fact,"  he  said,  tranquilly, 
"a  man  can  do  anything  in  this  world  if 
he  only  does  it  thoroughly  and  appears  to 
enjoy  himself.  I've  seen  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Boznovia  sitting  at  the  window 
of  the  Crown  Regiment  barracks  arrayed 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  absorbing  beer  and 
pretzels." 

"But  he  was  the  Prince  Regent!" 

"That  is  neither  philosophy  nor  logic," 
he  insisted;  "that  is  speculation.  May  I 
offer  you  a  stick  of  old-fashioned  circus 
candy  flavored  with  wintergreen?" 

"You  may,"  she  said,  accepting  it.  "If 
there  is  any  lower  depth  I  may  attain, 
I'm' sure  you  will  suggest  it." 

"I'll  try,"  he  said.  Their  eyes  met  for 
an  instant;  then  hers  were  lowered. 

CQUIRRELS  came  in  troops;  she  fed  the 
'^  little,  fat  scamps  to  repletion,  and  the 
green  lawn  was  dotted  with  squirrels  all 
busily  burying  peanuts  for  future  con- 
sumption. A  brilliant  peacock  appeared, 
picking  his  way  towards  them,  followed  by 
B  covey  of  imbecile  peafowl,  She  fed 
them  until  their  crops  protruded. 

The  sun  glittered  on  the  upper  windows 
of  the  clubs  and  hotels  along  Fifth  Avenue; 
the  west  turned  gold,  then  pink.  Clouds 
of  tiny  moths  came  hovering  among  the 
wistaria  blossoms;  and  high  in  the  sl^  the 
metallic  note  of  a  night-hawk  rang,  re- 
peating in  querulous  cadence  the  cries  of 
water-fowl  on  the  lake,  where  mallard  and 
widgeon  were  restlessly  preparing  for  an 
evening  flight. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  g:ravely,  "a 
wojpan  who  oversteps  convention  always 
suffers;  a  man,  nevef.  1  have  done  some- 
thing I  never  expected  to  do — never  sup- 
posed was  in  me  to  do.  And  now  that  I 
have  gone  so  far,  it  is  perhaps  better  for 
me  to  go  farther."  She  looked  at  him 
steadily.  "Your  studio  is  a  perfect  sound- 
ing-board. You  have  an  astonishingly 
frank  habit  of  talking  to  yourself;  and  every 
word  is  perfectly  audible  to  me  when  my 
window  is  raised.  When  you  chose  to 
apostrophize  me  as  a  'white-faced,  dark- 
eyed  little  thing,'  and  when  you  remarked 
to  yourself  that  there  were  'thousands 
like  me  in  New  York,'  I  was  perfectly 
indignant." 

He  sat  staring  at  her,  utterly  incapable 
of  uttering  a  sound. 

"It  costs  a  great  deal  for  me  to  say 
this,"  she  went  on.  "But  I  am  obliged 
to  because  it  is  not  fair  to  let  you  go  on 
communing  aloud  with  yourself — and  I 
cannot  close  my  window  in  warm  weather. 
It  costs  more  than  you  know  for  me  to  say 
this;  for  it  is  an  admission  that  I  heard  you 
say  that  you  were  coming  to  the  wistaria 
arbor—" 

She  bent  her  crimsoned  face;  the  silence 
of  evening  fell  over  the  arbor. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  came,"  she  said — • 
"whether  with  a  vague  idea  of  giving  you 


the  chance  to  speak,  and  so  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  warn  you  that  your  solilo- 
quies were  audible  to  me — whether  to 
tempt  you  to  speak  and  make  it  plain  to 
you  that  I  am  not  one  of  the  thousand 
shop-girls  you  have  observed  after  the 
shops  close — " 

"Don't,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "I'm  miser- 
able enough." 

"I  don't  wish  you  to  feel  miserable," 
she  said.  "I  have  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
you.    I — -I  understand  artists." 

"They're  fools,"  he  said.  "Say  any- 
thing you  like  before  I  go.  I  had — hoped 
for^perhaps  for  your  friendship.  But  a 
woman  can't  respect  a  fool." 

He  rose  in  his  humiliation. 

"I  can  ask  no  privileges,"  he  said,  "but 
I  must  say  one  thing  before  I  go.  You 
have  a  book  there  which  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  an  artist  named  Marlitt.  I  am 
very  anxious  for  his  address;  I  think  I  have 
important  news  for  him — good  news. 
That  is  why  I  ask  it." 

The  g:irl  looked  at  him  quietly. 

"What  news  have  you  for  him?" 

"I  suppose  you  have  a  right  to  ask," 
he  said,  "or  you  would  not  ask.  I  do  not 
know  Marlitt.  I  like  his  work.  Mr. 
Calvert  suggested  that  Marlitt  should  re- 
turn to  resume  work — " 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "you  suggested  it." 

He  was  staggered.  "Did  you  even  hear 
that!"  he  gasped. 

"You  were  standing  by  your  window," 
she  said.  "Mr.  Tennant,  I  think  that  was 
the  real  reason  why  I  came  to  the  wistaria 
arbor — to  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done.    You  see — you  see,  I  am  Marlitt." 

He  sank  down  on  the  seat  opposite. 

"Everything  has  gone  wrong,"  she  said. 
"I  came  to  thank  you — and  everything 
turned  out  so  differently — and  I  was 
dreadfully  rude  to  you — " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'"Then  you  wrote  me  that  letter,"  he 
said,  slowly.  In  the  silence  of  the  gather- 
ing dusk  the  electric  lamps  snapped  alight, 
flooding  the  arbor  with  silvery  radiance. 
He  said: 

"If  3  man  had  written  me  that  letter  I 
should  have  desired  his  friendship  and 
offered  mine." 

She  dropped  her  hands  and  looked  at 
him.  "Thank  you  for  speaking  to  Cal- 
vert," she  said,  rising  hastily;  -"I  hava 
been  desperately  in  need  of  work.  My 
pride  is  quite  dead,  you  see — one  or  the 
other  of  us  had  to  die." 

She  looked  down  with  a  gay  little  smile. 
"If  it  wouldn't  spoil  you  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  you.  Meanwhile,  as 
servitude  becomes  man,  you  may  tie  my 
shoe  for  me— Marlitt's  shoe  that  pinched 
you.     .     .Thank  you." 

As  he  rose,  their  eyes  met  once  more 
and  the  perilous  sweetness  in  hers  fas- 
cinated him. 

She  drew  a  deep,  unsteady  breath. 
"Will  you  take  me  home?"  she  asked. 


"Storm  Along,  John!" 

Continued  from  page  16 


"Is  the  difference  really  so  great?"  she 
inquired.  "But  sometimes  the  subtle 
does  not  appeal  to  you,  dear.  'In  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,' 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  announced 
myself  as  a  missionary." 

"Not  in  so  many  words,  perhaps,"  I 
admitted.  "But  it  would  only  be  natural 
to  a  girl  with  your  goodness  of  heart  to 
seek  to  direct  a  youth  into  right  paths. 
This  John  Breeze  lacks  pep,  but  instead  of 
putting  it  into  him,  you  encourage  his 
placidity.  I  know  he  reads  Brownmg  to 
you,  and,  I  more  than  suspect,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  I  heard  him  singing  that  luscious 
'Maud'  thing  to  you  the  other  day  most 
earnestlyi  and  you  know  your  name  is  not 
Maud  at  all,  though  he  seemed  to  think  it 
was.  Then  I  heard  you  both  warbling  a 
wish  that  you  two  were  maying,  over 
sheep-trimmed  downs,  or  under  whisp'ring 
trees,  and  those  kinds  of  lonely  places." 

"One  has  to  keep  in  practice,"  she  urged 
with  some  meekness.  "I  mean,  of  course, 
with  one's  singing,  and  he  does  sing  rather 
well.  It  is  a  relief  from  ranch  singing, 
which  seems  to  be  limited  to  'Hail!  Hail! 
the  gang's  all  here,'  or  'Silver  threads 
among  the  gold.'  " 

"I  notice  you  never  sing  'Storm  along, 
John!'  "  I  said. 

"No,  it  would  seem  rather  personal, 
don't  you  think?" 


"It  would  be  a  recommendation  to 
assimilate  more  pep  undoubtedly,"  I 
agreed. 

"There  is  pep — and  pep,"  she  observed. 
"In  some  respects  he  does  not  show  any 
conspicuous  lack  of  it." 

"But  it  must  be  hard  to  put  pep  into 
book-keeping,"  I  submitted-  "I  suppose 
that  is  what  you  mean?  Quite  an  achieve- 
ment." 

"Archibald,  you  are  an  old  dear,  but 
fearfully  inquisitive  sometimes,"  she  re- 
buked.    "Why,  there  comes  Mr.  Breeze." 

SURE  enough,  there  he  was  coming  up 
the  drive.  "Then  it  appeared  that  he 
had  arranged  to  go  along  with  Agnes  to  the 
Athletic  field  to  see  the  teams,  first  and 
scrub,  in  action.  They  invited  me  to 
join  them,  and  I  was  mean  enough  to 
accept.  We  climbed  on  to  the  empty 
grandstand  and  watched  the  practice 
game,  Agnes  having  one  of  us  on  each  side 
of  her.  She  was  very  nice  and  painstaking 
with  Breeze,  probably  because  of  his 
abysmal  ignorance.  He  appeared  to  be  as 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  game  as  of 
the  Choctaw  tongue.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  players  used  such  a  funny  stick, 
and  doubted  its  adaptability  for  propelling 
a  ball,  and  he  wondered  why  the  men 
seemed  to  be  littered  all  over  the  ground 
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Now  is  the  time  you  can  greatly  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  your  home  with  a  touch  of  paint  here  and 
there.  Don't  neglect  your  furniture  and  woodwork. 
A  coat  of  protection  will  work  wonders.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 
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For  Floors 
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a  wide  range  of  colors.  It  diies 
hard  with  a  beautiful  enamel 
finish  that  weaErs  and  wears  and 
wears. 


There  is  a  special  MARTIN-SENOVR  product  for 
every  surface  and  for  every  purpose.  Consult  our 
nearest  Dealer  Agent,  or  write  us  direct.  Our  bookltt 
"Town  and  Country  Homes  "  mailed fru  on  requesL 
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For  Hardwood  Floors 

MARBLE- ITE  — The  perfect 
floor  finish  that  withstands  the 
hardest  usage.  A  hard  finish  that 
will  not  mar  nor  scratch  white. 
It  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water. 

For  Furniture 

WOOD-LAC  STAIN— in  many 
shades.  Dale,  Mahogany,  Cherry, 
etc.  Gives  to  inexpensive  woods 
the  appearance  of  the  more 
costly.    Easy  to  use. 

For  Verandahs 

OUTSIDE  PORCH  PAINT— 

dries  hard  in  a  few  hours  and 
wears  like  iron. 
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Never  Shake  you  up. 
Gripe  or  Inconvenience. 

All  that  Headache, 
Biliousness  and 
Constipation  is  gone! 
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Hair  Remover 


How  to  Remove  Hair 
by  Washing  It  Off 
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Thi»  takes  but  a  few  minutes — then  the  hair  can 
bs  removed.  After  shalcinr  on  a  little  talcum 
tli«  skin  will  show  up  clear,  smooth  and  dainty, 
aocompanied  by  a  delightful  sensation  of  com- 
fort  and    cleanliness. 

El-Kado  is  guaranteed  harmless,  no  matter 
where  applied — face,  arms  or  limbs.  It  is  sold 
at  drug  stores  and  toilet  eounten  in  «0c  and  $1 
viaee. 
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in  pairs,  like  prisoners  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  individual  warders. 

"It  seems  a  rather  futile  sort  of  game," 
he  declared. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  denied.  "It  is  one  of 
the  livest  and  prettiest  in  the  whole  world 
of  games.  Of  course  all  games  look 
absurd  till  you  know  them,  prefwably  till 
you  play  them.  Did  you  ever  play 
games,  Mr.  Breeze?" 

"Games?  Why,  yes,"  he  told  her. 
"Checkers  and  parcheesi,  and  at  tiddly- 
winks  I  could  land  in  the  cup  twice  out  of 
three  times,  within  reasonable  shooting 
distance.  Then  I  used  to  be  rather  a  dab 
at  croquet,  though  one  finds  that  some- 
what violent  at  times." 

She  turned  the  battery  of  her  eyes  on 
him  coldly,  but  he  was  staring  out  into  the 
field. 

"I  said  games,  not  things  like  Postman's 
Knock,"  she  said. 

"I  was  a  wonder  at  that  too.  I  suppose 
your  kind  of  Postman's  Knock  here  is 
much  the  same  kind  we  play  in  t!.e  East? 
I  am  outside  the  door,  for  example,  and  I 
knock,  I  have  a  letter,  say  for  Miss  Agnes 
Payne,  and  the  fellow  at  the  door  wants 
to  know  what's  to  pay  for  postage.  Then 
you  come  out  and  pay  up  for  the  stamps, 
usually  about  twenty  kisses  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,"  he  explained. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  following  the 
game  in  the  field  there,"  she  said  with  icy 
indifference.  "Ah,  here  comes  Mr.  Cur- 
wen.  I  think  he  looks  awfully  fine  in  his 
playing  uniform,  don't  you?  So  aggres- 
sive, challenging,  masterful  in  a  nice  way." 
"Rounding  them  into  shape,  Miss 
Agnes,"  said  Curwen,  coming  up  and 
seating  himself  on  the  rail  of  the  stand. 
He  certainly  did  look  one  mighty  figure  of 
a  live  atUete,  and  was  quite  conscious  of 
the  fact.  "When  we  fill  up  a  gap  or  two  we 
won't  be  afraid  of  our  chances  with  the 
Milby  lot,  good  as  they  are  said  to  be. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Mainwaring?" 

"Hope  you've  luck,"  I  told  him.  "The 
team  doesn't  seem  to  be  shaping  badly." 
"No  combination,"  admitted  Curwen 
confidentially.  "A  bit  showy,  but  they 
lack  pep  and  the  real  stuff  that's  wanted 
when  you're  up  against  a  live  lot.  It's  one 
thing  to  sling  'em  round  in  practice,  and 
another  to  do  the  same  thing  when  there's 
somebody  round  bent  on  spoiling  your 
play.  You  ought  to  be  inside  a  uniform. 
Breeze,  instead  of  taking  things  easy  on  the 
stand.  I  guess  you  aren't  as  old  as  I  am, 
within  four  or  five  years." 

Breeze  watched  the  practice  but  made 
no  reply. 

"Well,  I  suppose  every  man  to  his  own 
fancy,  but,  for  my  part,  I  always  like  to  be 
in  the  thick  of  any  mix-up  that's  going. 
Come  on,  now,  we'll  put  you  in  uniform 
and  show  you  the  points.  Never  begin 
any  younger,"  urged  Curwen,  a  grin  on  his 
face. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Joha.  "It 
loolts  rather  rough.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
walk  round  the  field,  Miss  Payne?" 

"Don't  you  think  this  is  much  better?" 
she  responded,  the  far-away  chiUy  tone 
in  her  voice.  "The  practice  is  so  awfully 
interesting,  and  the  view  from  here  so 
good." 

"How  about  it.  Breeze?"  interposed 
Curwen  with  the  irritating  persistence  of  a 
large  deer  fly.  "We'll  give  orders  that 
you  are  not  to  be  mussed  up  too  much. 
You  won't?  Well,  I  guess  we  can't  make 
you." 

JOHN  BREEZE  could  affect  deafness 
•-'  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  and 
what  Curwen  said  wasn't  half  as  insolent 
as  the  way  in  which  he  put  it.  I  happened 
to  be  looking  in  Agnes'  direction,  and 
caught  the  flash  in  her  eyes — just  a  single 
illuminating  flash,  and  then  brown  placid- 
ity again.  Breeze  was  being  estimated 
sharply. 

"I  think  I  would  like  to  walk  round  the 
field,  if  it  is  not  too  dangerous  with  the 
ball  flying  about.  Perhaps  you  would  not 
mind  coming  with  me,  Mr.  Curwen,  I 
should  feel  quite  safe  then,"  she  said. 

The  way  of  a  fish  in  the  sea,  a  serpent  on 
a  rock,  a  man  with  a  maid,  are,  as  the  Wise 
Man  said,  mysteries  defying  the  craftiest 
Sherlock;  but  trivial,  very  trivial  when 
compared  to  that  of  a  maid  with  a  man. 

She  smiled  in  a  kind  of  absently  apolo- 
getic way  to  Breeze  and  me,  and  v;ent 
off  with  that  self-conscious  lump  of  tal- 
low, Curwen,  who  walked  as  if  he  were  a 
human  pouter-pigeon  that  had  just  won 
first  prize. 

The  little  minx!  She  was  as  much 
afraid  of  the  ball  as  of  rose  leaves,  and 
could  play  the  game  as  well  as  most  boys. 
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If  Breeze  hadn't  been  a  double-entry 
kind  of  man  and  so  owlishly  in  love  with 
that  attractive  bit  of  mischief,  he  would 
have  smoked  a  philosophic  cigarette  or 
two,  sitting  pat  till  she  came  round  again, 
thereby  letting  her  down  with  a  firm  little 
flop.  But,  alas,  they  never  do.  Breeze 
got  red  in  the  face,  his  collar  seemed 
suddenly  to  pinch,  he  adjusted  the  crease 
on  the  legs  of  his  trousers  again.  There 
was  a  glary  look  in  his  eyes  that  boded  no 
good  for  Curwen.  Generally  speaking,  he 
was  making  of  himself  a  triple-distilled, 
amatory  ass. 

"Awfully  nice,  sociable  girl,  Agnes," 
I  observed.  "So  discriminatingly  com- 
prehensive in  her  attitude  toward  man- 
kind. Like  the  blessed  sun,  she  shines  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  un- 
just." 

He  did  not  seem  convinced  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  smile  on  chaps  like  Curwen, 
though  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words. 

When  she  came  back  from  the  hazardous 
trip  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  she  did  not 
join  us  on  the  stand,  but  called  from  below 
that  she  positively  had  to  go  home  at  once. 
Breeze,  who  was  as  talkative  as  a  slumber- 
ing clam  on  the  road  back,  left  us  at  the 
gate. 

I  DON'T  know  what  it  was  that  Agnes 
had  been  in  such  a  hurry  about,  for  she 
did  not  even  go  to  her  room  to  remove  her 
hat  and  coat,  but  came  into  the  sitting- 
room  with  me,  and  stood  at  the  windows, 
staring  out.  Then  she  went  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  play.  From  the  way  she 
set  to  work  on  the  inoffensive  instrument 
I  knew  she  had  something  on  her  mind  that 
she  wanted  to  get  off,  hence  the  stormy 
music.  A  few  minutes  later  she  came  over 
and  sat  near  me  for  about  three  seconds, 
then  got  up  and  began  to  re-arrange  the 
bric-a-brac  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"He  surely  does  need  pep,"  she  said, 
and  I  saw  that  ^e  was  thinking  of  Breeze. 
"I  could  have  pushed  that  Curwen  man 
right  over  the  stand  rail.  Swank!  Be- 
cause he's  big  and  fat."  Curwen  would 
have  died  on  the  spot  had  he  heard  this 
last  slander.  "He  thinks  men  are  to  be 
weighed  like  live  beef.  And  I  could  have 
pushed  that  John  Breeze  over  after  him. 
Nothing  seems  to  stir  him  the  littlest 
least  bit.  I'd  have  gone  down  and  had  a 
try,  if  I'd  been  him,  even  if  it  killed  me. 
You  heard  his  silly  talk  about  Postman's 
Knock?" 
•  "Yes,  rather  amusing,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  think  it  was  disgusting.  And  the 
effeminacy  of  the  thing!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  There  are  worse 
amusements,  if  the  girl  is  nice,"  I  told  her. 

"Archibald,  you  are  rather  repellent  in 
your  present  mood.  But  I  suppose  all 
men  are  alike?"  she  sighed. 

"Much  of  a  muchness,"  I  admitted. 
"But  so  much  depends  on  the  girl.  Still  I 
should  not  worry  about  Breeze." 

"I  don't  worry,"  she  replied.  "But  I 
hate  to  see  a  man  crawl." 

"He  didn't  crawl,"  I  affirmed. 

"Well,  perhaps  not,  strictly  speaking," 
she  allowed.  "But  Curwen  crowed  pretty 
loudly." 

"If  I  were  Breeze  I'd  challenge  him  to  a 
duel  with  book-keeping  weapons;  the  boot 
would  be  on  the  other  leg  then,"  I  told  her. 

"Book-keeping!"  she  scoffed.  "There 
are  fundamental  things  that  show  grit. 
Without  them,  nothing  seems  worth 
while." 

"I  don't  think  your  John  lacks  grit  in 
his  way,"  I  said. 

"My  John!"  The  repudiation  was 
vicious. 

"I  mean,  of  course,  the  ranch  John,  the 
Payne  John,  therefore  in  some  sense  your 
John,  and  my  John,"  I  explained. 

"I  detest  double  meanings,"  she  de- 
clared. "However,  we  have  talked  quite 
too  much  about  the  man.  If  you  would 
-care  to,  Archibald,  I'd  like  to  take  a  long, 
long  gallop  between  now  and  dinner  time." 

IT  was  plain  to  me  that  she  was  interested 
in  this  John  person,  and  she  was  one  of 
those  women  who  are  flghtingly  jealous  for 
the  repute  and  standing  of  the  men  they 
like. 

However,  to  get  back  to  my  tale.  To- 
ward the  end  of  this  imperfect  day  in 
came  Payne,  in  rather  blizzardly  fashion. 

"Life's  just  one  so-and-so  thing  after  an- 
other!" he  said  after  bawling  for  his  slippers. 

"What  has  dared  to  ruffle  the  sweet  old 
loveki'.is?"  demanded  Agnes,  stroking  his 
hair  the  uphill  way. 

"That  Breeze  chap's  taken  himself  off! 
No  sense,  nor  reason,  whatever  about  him. 


and  he  was  a  wonder  with  books.  They're 
like  print,  instead  of  something  spiders 
have  been  doing  tricks  with.  He  wouldn't 
say  what  was  up — just  wants  to  go- 
miffed  about  something,  I  could  see. 
Then  he  looked  fixedly  at  Agnes,  as  if  a 
new  slant  on  the  situation  was  presented 
to  him.  "You  haven't  been  treating  him 
rough,  eh?"  he  demanded. 

"I?  Uncle  Bob,  how  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous! I  hardly  knew  the  man  really.  He 
seemed  quite  his  usual,  silent,  gentle  self, 
when  he  left  us  this  afternoon,  didn  t  he, 
Archibald?"      And   of  course  this  was  so. 

"Where  is  he  going,  or  has  gone?"  she 
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"Don't  know  and  don't  care!"  snapped 
Payne.  "He's  a  mule,  a  vicious  mule. 
There's  a  look  to  him  I  don't  like.  Of 
course  his  references  were  Al,  but  he  looks 
to  me  like  a  man  who  might  give  you  a  jar 
when  you  least  expected  it." 

"Well,  he's  gone,"  reflected  Agnes.  "He 
was  a  little  difficult  here.  In  a  way  I 
rather  liked  him.  He  was  quite  literary, 
had  a  nice  voice,  and  rather  made  one 
aspire  to  nobler  things  than  beef,  pork,  and 
by-products.  I  hope  he  will  find  a  more 
congenial  sphere,  and  be  happier  than  he 
was  here." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Payne.  "I  d  give  a 
dollar  or  two  to  know  who  threw  the  shoe 
into  the  machine  that  was  working  so 

"It  would  be  quite  worth  it,"  com- 
mented Agnes  placidly. 

THERE  was  something  suspicious  about 
the  way  Payne  was  preaching  the  com- 
ing downfall  of  the  Dereham  team.  It  was 
nothing  but  one  long,  weepy  Jeremiad  from 
cockcrow  to  sundown.  Now,  when  Bob 
Payne  is  at  his  most  lugubrious  and  re- 
signed, it  is  time  to  look  out  for  the  sleep 
wallop.  From  his  wails  you  would  infer 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the 
Dereham-Milby  affair  but  to  fill  the  grave 
of  Dereham  hope  and  lay  the  wreaths  on 
top.  Then  he  and  Curwen  went  off  some- 
where East,  leaving  Agnes  and  an  Aunt  of 
hers  to  look  after  me  and  the  other  house- 
hold things.  I  drew  my  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  errand. 
In  times  of  stress  such  trips  were  not 
unusual.  The  two  were  away  about  eight 
days.  Then,  they  returned,  and  the 
change  apparently  had  done  them  a 
world  of  good.  In  the  sequel,  a  few  days 
later  a  couple  of  well-dressed,  husky  men 
drove  up  to  the  ranch. 

Was  Mr.  Payne  at  home?    He  was. 

Could  he  find  two  industrious  and  able- 
bodied  men  jobs?  He  could.  The  next 
morning  these  knights  of  labor  were  hard 
at  work,  putting  stamps  on  outgoing  mail, 
and  smoking  cigarettes  at  more  than  Union 

Curiously  enough,  it  turned  out  that 
both  played  lacrosse,  and  indeed  were 
quite  nifty  at  it.     Quite  providential! 

"Ringers!"  said  old  Milby,  when  he 
heard  about  it.  "What's  their  names. 
Bob?"  he  asked  Payne,  making  a  special 
trip  over  in  his  big  car  for  the  purpose. 

"John  Smith  and  William  Jones," 
replied  Payne. 

"Gosh  blarm  me!"  said  Milby  peevishly. 
"They're  always  Smith  and  Jones,  when 
they  don't  happen  to  be  Brown  and 
Robinson?  Give  us  a  change,  call  the 
next  batch  Algernon  and  Percival.  Well, 
too  bad  to  be  throwing  away  such  scads  of 
money  for  nothing.  We'll  whale  the 
everlasting  tar  out  of  your  lot  worse  than 
it  ever  was  done  since  the  Smiths  came  out 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Jones'  from 
Wales." 

AFTER  Breeze  had  gone  and  done  the 
Arab  tent  trick,  folding  up  and 
silently  stealing  away,  the  house  seemed 
a  bit  lonelier  in  the  evenings.  Sometimes 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Agnes  was  like  a  little 
canary  who  wanted  a  pal  to  whistle 
"Maying"  thirigs  in  the  other  cage.  Then, 
the  night  before  the  big  game,  who  should 
drop  in  at  the  Payne  place  but  the  errant 
John,  himself.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
been  somewhere  along  the  line,  and,  coming 
back,  thought  he'd  run  out  to  the  ranch 
and  pick  up  some  stuff  he  had  left  behind. 
He  seemed  chirpier  than  ordinary,  and 
wanted  to  sing,  but  Agnes  said  she  had  a 
touch  of  sore  throat,  so  they  had  to  fall  , 
back  on  cards.  The  game  did  not  last  j 
long,  though,  for  Payne  was  too  excited  j 
over  the  morrow's  event  to  want  to  play    | 

ich.  : 

"You'll  join  us  on  the  stand  to-morrow, 
b  ^eze?"  he  asked  the  visitor  hospitably,    j 
"By  the  time  the  Milby  funeral  is  over  you    ; 
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XTTliere  minutes,  yes  seconds 
^  "     count,  working  to   Elgin 
schedule  is  imperative. 

In  the  great  newspaper  offices 
every  unit  must  work  to  full  cap- 
acity until  the  papers  are  off  the 
press  and  the  boys  are  calling 
them  on  the  streets. 

The  business  manager,  Elgin  in 
hand,  waits  for  the  minute  when 
he  will  hear  the  roar  of  the  great 
presses. 

Every  operation  is  carried  out  to 
schedule — from  the  City  Editor's 
desk  to  the  paper  delivered  to  your 
home. 

With  the  Elgin  accurately  dir- 
ecting your  Time  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  every  hour  will  be  an 
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will  be  a  33rd  degree  fan.  Quite  a  nice 
little  party  to  witness  poor  old  Tom's 
obsequies — Agnes  and  Archibald,  you  and 
me.  You  cool  chaps  will  keep  Agnes  and 
me  in  order." 

"I'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able  to,"  said  the 
preposterous  Breeze.  "The  fact  is,  I  have 
an  important  engagement." 

"Engagement!"  snorted  Payne.  "Why 
every  man-jack  and  woman-jenny  in  the 
country  hereabouts  will  be  there.  It's  the 
Derby  Day,  John,  and  if  you  stay  away 
Agnes  '11  never  forgive  you." 

"What  nonsense!"  Agnes  laughed.  "You 
can't  expect  Mr.  Breeze  to  be  interested  in 
our  rural  amusements." 

John  blurted  something  about  being 
sorry  and  a  most  urgent  engagement,  but 
it  did  not  mend  matters.  Agnes  sauntered 
pianoward  and  began  to  play,  softly  at 
first,  then  louder  as  old  Bob  took  up  the 
theme.    It  was  "Storm  along,  John." 

"That's  a  rattling  fine  thing.  Miss 
Payne,"  said  John.  "What  is  it?"  She 
told  him  and  he  laughed. 

"Sounds  rather  personal,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  quite  so."  There  was  that  wicked 
blandness  in  her  voice.  "It  was  a  kind  of 
exultant  paean  over  the  fact  that  when  the 
Empire's  pinch  came,  there  were  others 
than  grandstand  folk  in  the  Dominions." 

"I  see.  It's  fine.  Good-night,  Miss 
Payne."    And  he  was  off. 

"And  he  didn't  have  the  decency  even 
to  wish  us  good-luck,"  observed  Agnes 
sharply. 

npHERE  was  a  jammed  field  on  Satur- 
-■•  day  afternoon.    The  weather  was  per- 
fect —  clear,  sunny  sky  and  but  little  wind. 

All  the  countryside  was  there — on  foot, 
in  cars  and  every  imaginable  kind  of 
vehicle — men,  women,  children,  babes  in 
arms.  The  stands  were  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting.  In  the  middle  of 
the  front  row  of  the  big  stand  sat  Bob 
Payne  and  Tom  Milby,  side  by  side,  each 
in  high  spirits.  Payne  was  now  openly 
boasting  that  he  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
his  adversary,  while  Milby  listened  to  the 
threats  with  a  satisfied  air.  I  don't  ever 
remember  Agnes  looking  more  charming. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  there  was  a  grave 
note  in  her  that  made  for  attractivenes.s. 
More  than  once  I  caught  her  eyes  as  they 
roved  over  the  field,  scanning  the  people. 
I  guessed  she  was  wondering  whether  John 
Breeze  might  not,  after  all,  have  changed 
his  mind,  and  thrown  important  engage- 
ments to  the  winds.  She  caught  my  look, 
and  countered. 

"Isn't  it  delightful,  Archibald?  Posi- 
tively everybody's  here,"  said  the  sinful 
little  prevaricator. 

"I  haven't  seen  Breeze  storming  along 
yet,"  I  observed.  "Probably  he's  too 
busy  thinking  up  new  double-entry  tips. 
Funny  chap,  because  he's  so  awfully 
serious,  this  John  Breeze!" 

"But  don't  you  think  it  is  rather  fine  for 
a  young  man  to  have  so  strict  a  sense  of 
duty,  Archibald?  He'll  never  be  either 
one  of  Kipling's  flannelled  fools  or  mud- 
died oafs,"  she  said. 

"As  to  your  question,  Agnes,"  I  replied. 
"I  don't  think  it  at  all  fine."^  She  gripped 
me  quite  pleasantly  by  the  arm. 

"And,  truthfully,  neither  do  I,"  she 
whispered.  "It's  awfully  nice  of  you  to 
agree  with  me.  I  think  John  Breeze  is 
fearfully  mean.  Still,  our  world  revolved 
quite  nicely  before  he  arrived,  and  will 
proljably  continue  to  do  so,  now  that  he's 
gone." 

"Of  course  it  will,"  I  agreed. 

"You  are  a  wonderful  comfort,  Archi- 
bald." And  she  gave  my  arm  another 
confidential  little  squeeze.  "It's  nice  to 
have  someone  who  agrees  with  you,  and  is 
not  fearfully  opinionated,  or  so  superior 
that  he  can't  condescend  to  one's  small 
interests.  Isn't  it  a  great  sight  and  a 
perfect  day!  I  hope  we  smash  Milby 
utterly." 

"What's   that   you're  saying,   Agnes?  " 
asked  Old  Tom.     She  repeated  her  aspira-  ' 
tion  courageously. 

"Dereham  will  be  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  to-night!"  he  declared.  "I'll  ^  bet 
you  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  against  that 
ribbon  in  your  hair."  She  nodded  and 
laughed  at  gallant  old  Milby. 

THEN  came  a  loud  yell  as  the  Dereham 
team  emerged  from  beneath  the  stand. 
They  seemed  a  lively  crowd  as  they 
flitted  over  the  turf,  whipping  the  ball 
hither  and  thither  in  short,  quick  passes, 
running,  checking,  slashing  the  ball  with 
bullet-like  speed  toward  the  goal.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  Milby  crowd  appeared 
and  the  roaring  was  louder  thanever. 
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"Ataboy!"  yelled  old  Milby,  climbing  on 
a  seat  and  waving  his  hat  while  the  sun 
played  magic  lantern  with  his  bald  head. 

Payne  was  also  on  his  feet,  but  was 
calmer.  He  had  field  glasses  to  his  eyes, 
and  was  scanning  the  personnel  of  the 
Milby  crowd,  prepared  for  some  kind  of  a 
surprise  to  match  his  own.  But  no,  they 
were  the  regular  bunch,  and  he  sat  down 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"They're  our  meat,  Archibald!"  he 
declared.  Then  he  rose  again  and  counted 
the  host  of  the  adversary,  to  make  quite 
sure.  He  could  only  make  out  eleven — 
Milby  was  one  short.  Who  was  the  last 
man? 

"There  he  comes!"  shouted  someone 
below,  and  a  player  dodged  under  the 
rope  from  among  the  spectators  and  en- 
tered the  field.  Up  went  Uncle  Bob's 
glasses  again,  and  he  stared  long. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed,  taking 
down  the  glasses  and  turning  to  Agnes  and 
me.  "It's  that  John  Breeze!  Tom  Mil- 
by, what  does  this  mean?" 

"He's  a  new  player  I  landed  a  little  while 
back,  and  he's  a  little  bit  of  all  right,  let 
me  tell  you  beforehand,"  grinned  Milby. 
"He's  my  man,  Jack  Breeze,  and  that's  his 
honest^to-goodness  name,  and  no  ringer 
with  Smith  or  Jones  tin-canned  to  his  tail. 
I  didn't  go  East  and  plank  down  boodle 
to  get  him  here.  Local  talent,  so  to  speak 
— bona-fide— home  product,  or  acquire- 
ment. Plays  third  home.  Look  at  him, 
fastest  boy,  trickiest  dodger,  finest  shot 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  college 
star.  Say  good-bye  to  your  hair-ribbon, 
Agnes." 

"Of  all  the  mean,  treacherous,  despicable, 
disloyal  creatures  in  this  wide  world!"  said 
Agnes  in  my  ear.  "And  he  pretended  to 
know  nothing  about  the  game.  See  that 
pick-up?  Oh  what  a  shot!  I  never 
thought  I  could  dislike  any  person  so 
much.  There  he's  playing  opposite  Cur- 
wen.    I  hope — " 

But  she  did  not  say  what  she  hoped,  for 
just  then  the  teams  lined  up  for  the  start. 
The  centre  men  came  to  the  middle  and 
faced-off,  out  came  the  ball.  The  prettiest 
of  all  outdoor  games  began  in  earnest. 


'T'HE   first   and   second   quarters   were 
*-  hotly  contested,  and  at  the  finish  the 
score  was  tied.     The  third  twenty  minutes 
had  only  been  in  progress  a  short  time  when 
a  chance  long  shot  took  the  Milby  goal- 
keeper by  surprise,  and  Dereham  was  one 
goal  ahead.     Until  ten  minut-es  from  the 
dose  of  the  last  quarter  the  score  stood  the 
same,  and  it  looked  as  if  Bob  Payne's 
jubilation  was  about  to  be  justified.     Still 
Milby  was  always  dangerous,  and,  of  the 
two,    had   had   the   better   of   the   play. 
Breeze  kept  Curwen  more  than  busy,  and 
the  effort  of  the  big  heavy  man  in  holding 
his  lively  opponent  in  check  was  telling  on 
him.    As  the  minutes  sped,  Dereham  gave 
up  serious  attacking  and  contented  them- 
selves with  trying  to  hold  the  lead  they  had 
gained.     This  made  the  game  duller  and 
slower,  but  suddenly  it  opened  up  again. 
The  Milby  home    got  off  with  a    pretty 
passing  run.     The  defense  drew    a    little 
to  one  side  to  check    an  attack  coming 
from  that  quarter;  the  ball  was  whipped 
across  to  Breeze,  who  was  away  like  a 
flash,  swinging  in   toward  the  goal  and 
whipping  in  a  shot  at  close  range  that 
gave  the  goalkeeper  no  chance  whatever. 
With  the  score  all  square  and  but  five 
minutes  to  go,  both  sides  threw  caution  to 
the  winds  and  went  to  the  task  with  every- 
thing they  could  muster.     From  one  end 
of  the  field  to  the  other  the  ball  flashed. 
The  checking  became  heavier.     No  quar- 
ter   was    asked    and    none    given.     The 
crowd  was  half  crazy  with  excitement,  the 
cheering  one  long,  sustained  roar.     Both 
teams  had  the  narrowest  escapes  half  a 
dozen  times.     Then  Milby  summoned  all 
their  remaining  energy,  in  response  to  old 
Tom's  whoops,  and  made  another  dash  on 
the  citadel  of  the  enemy. 

From  stick  to  stick  the  ball  was  passed 
until  it  rested  in  that  of  Breeze,  and  again 
he  bored  in.  Curwen  was  in  his  path, 
all  set,  waiting  catlike  to  pounce  on  the 
lighter  man.  With  a  quick  lob,  while 
travelling  full  speed.  Breeze  tossed  the 
ball  over  Curwen's  left  shoulder.  The 
latter  turned  swiftly  in  that  direction,  but 
the  faster  man  whipped  round  his  right, 
made  the  pick-up,  and  was  off  like  the 
wind.  The  goalkeeper  came  out  a  step, 
grasping  his  stick  for  the  final  effort,  but 
the  shot  came  like  a  lightning  streak, 
shaving  the  inside  of  the  post  and  finding 
ts  billet. 


Before  the  ball  could  be  faced-off  again, 
time  was  up  and  the  game  over,  Milby 
had  won. 

BOB  PAYNE  took  the  big  disappoint- 
ment as  a  sportsman  should,  going  down 
with  old  Tom  to  congratulate  the  winners 
and  mourn  with  the  losers. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  Agnes 
home.  She  was  very  silent.  One  could 
guess  at  her  emotions  by  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  color  in  her  face.  She,  too, 
was  a  sportswoman  of  the  first  grade. 
Her  team  was  beaten,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  The  other  side  had  proved 
the  better  when  the  pinch  came.  We  had 
left  the  crowd  behind  at  the  turning  of  the 
road  to  the  ranch.  Only  then  did  she 
speak  of  the  matter  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
"I  didn't  think  it  of  John  Breeze,"  she 
said.     "I  never  would  have  believed  it." 

"Oh,  well,  never  mind,"  I  sought  to 
comfort  her.  "Anyway,  he's  the  real 
thing." 

"But  why  couldn't  he  tell  us  he  was  a 
star?"  she  lamented. 

"Because  he  may  possess  the  vice  of 
modesty,"  I  suggested.  "And  then,  he 
never  got  a  chance.  He  was  put  in  the 
dude  list  at  the  start  by  Curwen,  who  made 
the  mistake  of  judging  by  looks  and  size. 
I  bet  Curwen  never  had  such  a  showing  up 
in  all  his  giddy  young  life  as  John  Breeze 
gave  him  this  afternoon." 

"I  really  can  scarcely  believe  it  now. 
To  have  been  the  means  of  defeating  his 
own  friends!"  she  mourned. 

"Stormed  along  to  some  tune,  eh?— 
and  talking  about  pep!"  I  observed. 
"It  was  so  fine  and  dashing — the  running 
and  dodging  and  shooting,  that  I  wondered> 
when  I  looked  at  you,  if  you  could  not  be 
generous  to  such  an  opponent." 

She  stopped  in  the  road,  facing  me  very 
soberly  and  firmly. 

"You  didn't  really  hear  me,  Archi- 
bald?" she  asked.  "I  tried  to  hold  my 
handkerchief  to  my  mouth." 
"Hear  what?"  I  asked. 
"I  caught  myself  actually  rooting 
against  my  own  side — not  for  Milby, 
you  understand,  but  for  John  Breeze." 

"That  rooting  for  him  was  awfully 
noble,  Agnes,"  I  approved.  "Knowing 
that  you  had  really  not  liked  him,  that  he 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he 
had  beaten  us  rather  treacherously — I 
say  it  was  quite  fine  of  you  to  be  so  for- 
giving." 

"I  said  nothing  about  forgiveness," 
she  said.  "The  two  things  are  quite 
distinct." 

"Still,  it  might  have  been  as  well  had  we 
asked  him  up  to  dinner.  Coals  of  fire— 
and  so  forth.  If  thine  enemy  hunger — 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  don't  you  know," 
I  reminded  her. 

"No,  that  would  have  been  quite  over- 
doing things,"  she  said. 


T)  UT  as  it  turned  out.  Bob  Payne  brought 
Milby,  for  dinner. 


the  miscreant  up,  together  with  Tom 


'I'll  thank  you  for  that  ribbon,  Agnes?" 
Tom  demanded,  when  she  shook  hands 
with  Milby.  She  had  it  ready,  wrapped 
up. 

"And  we  brought  Jack  Breeze  along. 
I  guess  he  would  have  been  too  scared  to 
come  alone.  Now  he's  here,  let  him  fight 
his  own  battles,"  said  Tom,  quite  cal- 
lously. 

Agnes  shook  hands  with  John  Breeze 
in  her  motherly-hostess  way,  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  lacrosse  in  the  world, 
and  as  if  she  were  promising,  if  he  would 
sit  still  and  not  bother,  she  would  have  an 
extra  large  chunk  of  cake  for  him  later  on. 

"T  WISH  you  would  play  for  us,  Agnes," 
A  said  Payne  after  dinner.     "Let's  have 
that  'Storm    Along!'    thing,  and    we  can 
all  get  into  it." 
And  so  we  did. 

"Storm  along,  John!    Storm  along,  John! 

Not  in  the  best  of  the  years   that  have 
gone 

Has  the  star  which  is  yours  thus  tremen- 
dously shone. 

Storm    along!    Storm    along!    Storm 
along,  John!" 

Then  we  went  to  cards — that  is  three  of 
us  and  a  chap  who  dropped  in  after  dinner. 
Agnes  and  John  lingered  at  the  piano. 
Presently  I  woke  up  to  realize  that  the 
music  had  died  away,  imperceptibly. 

I  looked  piano-wards— the  two  had 
vanished  as  completely  as  if  they  had  seer- 
a  Snark  that  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
Boojun— softly  and  silently. 


One  ChopWiU  Buy  1 2  Dishes 

of  Nutritious  Quaker  Oats 


Save  85% 

And  Serve  Vastly  Better  Breakfasts 

One  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  about  as  much 
nutrition  as  $9  buys  in  meat  and  fish  and  eggs. 

So  a  Quaker  Oats  breakfast,  compared  with  a  meat 
breakfast,  saves  you  some  85  per  cent. 

And  in  oats  you  get  the  supreme  food. 

You  get  an  ideal  food— almost  a  complete  food. 

You  get  a  food  which,  measured  by  calories,  is  twice 
as  nutritious  as  round  steak. 

And  you  get  the  needed  minerals. 
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UAKER 


ITEOATSi 


In    Quaker  Oats 

$1   buys  over  100  dishes 


What  $1  Buys 

Note  how  much  $1  buys  in  Quak«r 
Oats.  It  will  serve  a  hundred  break- 
fasts. 

That  same  $1  in  some  other  foods 
will  buy  you  only  ten  breakfasts. 

Then  compare  by  calories  —  the  en- 
ergy measure  of  food  value.  That's 
the Way  foods  should  be  figured.  You 
buy  them  for  nutrition. 

Here  is  what  $1  buys  in  calories  at 
this  writing  in  some  necessary  foods: 
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In  Lamb  Chops 
SI   bttys  eight  chops 


^^ 


:^ 


if*    i  lah 
$1  buy  10  servings 


What  $1  Buys 

At  This  Writing  in  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats    - 
In  Average  Meats  - 
In  Average  Fish     - 
In  Hen's  Eggs    -     - 
In  Broilers    -    -     - 

15,500  calories 
2,200        " 
2,000 
1,400 
600 

In  Eggs 

$1   bays  20  «««• 


One  needs  variety  in  food,  regardless 
of  the  cost.  But  the  tasic  'breakfast 
•should  be  Quaker  Oats. 

That  is  the  food  which  everybody 
needs.  And  its  trifling  cost  will  aver- 
age  up   your  food  bills. 


With  That  Exquisite  Flavor 

Get    Quaker    Oats    to    make    this  We    get  but   ten    pounds    from    a 

dish    delicious.         They    are    flaked  bushel.      This    flavor    has    brought 

from    queen    grains    only  -just    the  Quaker    Oats    world-wide    suprem 

rich,    plump,   flavory   oats.  acy. 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Package*  with  Removable  Cover 
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Jit  the  first  sj/mptoms 
of  sore  throat 

When  you  first  feel  a  cold  settling  in  the  throat  or 
chest,  then  is  the  time  to  ward  off  its  attack.  Rub 
a  little  "Vaseline"  Capsicum  Jelly  well  into  the 
parts  affected.  It  carries  in  the  remedy  and  relie\es 
congestion 

It  is  a  first-aid  you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Good 
also  for  colds  in  the  chest  and  muscular  rheumatism. 
In  sanitary  tubes  at  druggists  everywhere. 

CHESEBROUGH    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
1880  Chabot  Ave.       (Coasolidated)  Montreal 


Vaseline 

TBAoe  nABK 

Eucalyptol 


For  Colds  in  the  Hei4 

Snuff   it   up   the 


Vaseline 

TRADE  MABK 

Carbolated 


■For  Guts  end  Burns 

Afirst-aii  tint  pre- 
vents infection. 


Vaseline 

TRADE  MAR*- 

White 


For  Toilel  Uses 

Reliable    for    more 
than  a  generation. 


X- 


Payne  went  off  to  take  Tom  Milby  home 
presently,  and  I  knew  what  that  meant. 
He  would  appear  with  the  milk  in  the 
morning.  I  went  out  into  the  garden,  the 
night  being  soft  and  balmy  with  a  near- 
full  moon  riding  in  the  sky.  I  must  have 
dozed  in  my  chair,  and  when  I  woke  I 
heard  voices. 

"And  am  I  quite  forgiven,  Agnes? 
To  make  quite  sure,  please  forgive  me 
again  in  the  same  sweet  way."  Then  there 
was  a  sort  of  hiatus  one  was  sensible  of. 

"You  are  sure  it  never — never  will 
occur  again?  You  will  never  fight  against 
me?"     This  was  the  voice  feminine. 

"How  could  it,  darling — now?"  One 
might  know  who  that  was. 

"I  suppose  not — now  that  you  really 
belong  to  the  Paynes,  that  is  to  one  of 
them,"  said  Agnes.  "I  was  fearfully 
angry  at  first,  John,  and  then  I  was  less 
angry,  and  then  I  hoped  you  might  pull 
the  match  off.  It  was  horribly  deceitful 
of  me,  rooting  for  the  enemy,  and  poor 
old  Uncle  Bob  at  my  side  saying  more 
prayers  in  five  minutes  than  he  says — 
in  public  at  least— all  the  year.  Wasn't 
it  treacherous?" 

"You  were  and  are  and  ever  will  be  the 
dearest,  sweetest,  most  utterly  lovable 
girl  in  the  Universe,"  he  intimated. 

"Not  sweetest,  I  am  sure,"  she  said 
doubtfully,  and  seemed  happy  to  be  con  ■ 
tradicted. 

It  was  rather  a  baffling  situation  for  me. 
If  I  got  up  to  go  they  would  know  that  J 
knew,  while  if  I  stayed  they  would  prob- 
ably meander  off,  and  what  they  did  not 
know  of  what  I  knew  would  never  hurt 
them. 

Then  Agnes  began  to  sing  softly.  I 
was  getting  a  bit  tired  of  that  song,  but  it 
was  apt, 

"Storm  along,  John!    Storm  along,  John! 
Half  the  world's  yours,  and  the  rest  may 
look  on." 

Then  she  had  to  stop,  evidently  under 
some  firm  compulsion. 

"Not  Half  the  World,  dearest.  The 
whole  of  it,"  said  the  book-keeping  marvel, 
with  double-«itry  hankering  for  precision. 

There  was  a  curious  sound  in  the  sudden 
silence,  a  sibilant,  not  to  say  labial,  sound. 
I  guessed  John  was  saluting  his  world. 

Then  they  moved  off  slowly.  Agnes 
was  wearing  a  white  dress— which  no 
experienced  girl  does,  who  minds  on- 
lookers, under  such  circumstances — and 
the  dark  belt  round  her  waist  was  no  rib- 
bon; of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 


Binding  the  West 
With  Bands  of  Steel 

Continued  from  page  17 

syphon  the  water  up.  There  was  no 
telegraph  nor  telephone,  and  hence  no 
train  despatching  as  we  know  it  now. 
When  the  manager  of  the  road  wanted 
some  change  in  the  method  of  operation  he 
had  to  go  himself  or  send  a  messenger, 
consequently  he  travelled  much  on  the 
line  and  became  conversant  with  its  pecu- 
liarities. It  was  deficient,  as  we  would 
view  it  now,  in  everything  but  the  human 
equation. 

"The  trainmen  and  engineers  at  that 
time,"  says  Mr.  Haney,  speaking  of  those 
days,  "were  the  best  in  the  world." 

There  had  been  a  strike  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  some  time  before,  and  many  of  their 
men  had  left,  and  the  adventurous  spirits 
among  them  found  their  way  to  the  West. 
They  needed  to  be  good  men,  for  the  en- 
gines ran  incessantly  night  and  day,  and 
there  was  no  repair  shop  for  repairs — 
only  small  blacksmith  ships  where  small 
repairs  might  be  undertaken.  But  this 
equipment  was  equal  to  the  needs.  The 
day  engineer  was  held  responsible  for  the 
engine,  and  was  paid  for  Sundays  in  re- 
turn for  his  extra  work  in  caring  for  it. 
The  night  man  was  not  responsible  except 
to  the  day  man,  but  it  were  better  to 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
than  of  an  indignant  day  engineer.  So  the 
engines  were  well  served  and  difficulties 
were  few. 

The  lines  were  unfenced  and  the  smooth 
roadway  along  the  track  was  irresistibly 
attractive  to  the  bovine  mind.  Irate 
passengers  cursed  mildly  on  their  cushion- 
less  seats  while  the  train  crew  stopped  the 
train  and  went  out  to  reason  with  them. 
It  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  over- 
sensitiveness  for  the  feelings  of  the  cows. 


"Tlie  White-collar  Poor" 

The  "High  Cost  of  Living"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, because  with  most  people  it  is  no 
longer  "Living,"  but  a  mere  Existence.  An 
Economist  of  National  reputation  recently 
stated  that  the  man  with  an  income  of 
$2,000  is  now  actually  drawing  ?870  worth 
of  purchasing  power,  compared  with  the 
\ulue  of  the  dollar  in  1913. 

The  hardest  hit  class  of  people  are  those 
who  have  been  designated  recently  by  a 
prominent  newspaper  as  The  White  Collar 
Poor.  It  is  estimated  there  are  4,000,0O0i 
workers  in  clerical  occupations  and  profes- 
sional services  —  clerks,  office  managers, 
salespeople,  and  small  business  men,  who 
work  with  their  brains,  rather  than  with 
their  hands. 

Why  not  work  with  your  hands  as  well 
as  your  brains?  Men  are  growing  rich  in 
our  part  of  Florida,  cultivating  a  bit  of 
land.  Some  of  them  can  hardly  sign  tlieir 
names,  yet  they  are  making  big  money. 
Three  and  four  profitable  crop.''  can  be 
grown  in  one  year  from  the  same  land. 

I  own  and  am  offering  for  sale  in  Orange 
and  Seminole  Counties  some  of  the  finest 
orange  and  trucking  lands  in  the  .State. 
Ihe  land  now  offered  for  sale  is  not  in  a 
solid  body,  but  is  interspersed  with  groves 
and  farms,  some  of  them  worth  from  $500 
to  $1,000  an  acre. 

Buy  your  land  NOW,  on  easy  monthly 
payments — ^while  it  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price.  You  can  develop  it  when  you 
like.  At  the  time  this  advertisement  is 
being  written  (February  26),  ordinary 
oranges  are  being  sold  at  $4.00  and  $4.25 
per  box  -  on  the  tree.  Oranges  in  Central 
Florida  cost  about  half  as  much  to  produce 
as  in  California. 

We  will  plant  and  care  for  a  grove  for 
you,  under  our  Ten-Per-Cent-Above-Cost- 
Development  Plan,  and  effect  a  saving  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
prices  now  being  charged  by  ordinary 
grove  planting  organizations. 

Truck  gardeners  near  Orlando  cleared 
as  high  as  $1,500  an  acre  from  early  vege- 
tables last  year.  We  have  copies  of  their 
signed  testimonial  letters  in  our  book 
Many  of  these  truck  gardeners  are  North- 
ern men  and  they  know  our  summer  cli- 
mate 78  cool  and  more  pleasant  than  in 
Northern  States. 

Send  for  our  Big  Free  Booklet— "TWEN- 
TY ACRES  AND  PLENTY."  It  tells  all 
about  our  dol!ar-an-acre-per-month  pay- 
ments, sick-and-out-of-work  clauses,  and 
how  your  family,  in  the  event  of  your 
("eath,  will  get  your  farm  without  the  pay- 
ment of  !\nother  single  penny,  according 
to  the  terms  of  our  contract.  Address  Syl- 
vester E.  Wilson,  Dept.  T  3,  Orlando,  Flo- 
rida. 

(Note:  Mr.  Wilson  is  Treasurer  and  Principal  owner  0/  tfte 
Produce  Reporter   Company,  Chicago,  Puhtisher  oj  the  "Blue 
Bookt  '  '.chich  i^  to  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  what  Dun' 
and  B.  „dstreet  are  1    jther  commercial  fields.') 


Enow  The  Joy  Of 

A  Beautiful  Complexion 

Hair  And  Hands 

They  may  be  yours  if  you  make 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  your 
every-day  toilet  preparations.  The 
Soapcleanses  and  purifies,  theOint- 
ment  soothes  and  heals  redness 
roughness,  pimples,  and  dandruff! 

Soap  25c.   Ointment  25  and  SOc.    Sold 
UiroughouttheDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lgm^,  Umited.  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal. 
Cuticura  Soap  shaTea  witiiout  muff. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  tiie  only  w»y  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  gronnng  a^ain.  Basy,  p&inless, 
harmless.  No  ffcara.  Boofc'let  free.  Write 
to-day,  enclosing  3  stampa.  We  teach  Beauty 
Culture. 

D.    J.    MAHLER 
134XX   Mahler   Park,        Pr»Tl4«ne«.   E.I. 
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The  engineer  of  those  early  days  was  not 
perhaps  more  sensitive  than  his  brother  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  a  matter  of 
fact  that  there  was  considerably  more  of 
an  equaUty  in  the  combat  between  a  cow 
and  a  locomotive  than  would  be  the  case 
to-day.  Trouble  between  the  two  might 
have  been  serious  for  the  cow,  it  might 
also,  indeed  probably  would,  have  been 
serious  for  the  engine. 

Then  also  the  owner  of  the  cow  was  not 
entirely  used  to  railways,  and  was  by  no 
means  convinced  that  the  engine  had  much 
more  right  on  the  track  than  his  cow,  and 
if  any  inadvertence  happened  to  it  he  was 
as  likely  as  not  to  start  out  to  right  the 
matter  himself. 

Anyway,  cows  were  a  sore  cross  to  the 
train-crews,  and  to  the  passengers  as  well. 
Sometimes  a  train  would  have  to  stop 
several  times  on  one  trip. 

"What,"  said  an  indignant  drummer  who 
had  been  told  for  the  third  time  that  the 
train  was  stopped  because  of  cows  on  the 
track,  "have  we  caught  up  to  them  damn 
cows  again?" 

"I  have  heard  that  story  since,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Haney,  "but  I  think  it  originated 
on  the  Pembina  Branch." 

It  wasn't  only  the  cows  and  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  locomotives  of  the  day 
that  slowed  up  the  pace.  They  were 
fired  with  green  poplar,  the  only  fuel 
available  in  the  neighborhood,  a  fuel  that 
provided  much  smoke  but  comparatively 
little  of  anything  else.  It  was  piled  in 
great  rows  near  the  track  at  certain  in- 
tervals, and  when  fuel  ran  out  it  had  to  be 
replenished  from  these  supplies.  Even 
so  with  ample  fuel  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
up  steam,  and  often  the  train  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  at  one  station  till  sufficient 
be  generated  to  take  it  to  the  next. 

It  was  a  fine  leisurely  method  of  travel. 
Passengers  would  alight  to  watch  and 
deride  the  sweating  train  crew,  replenish- 
ing the  supply  of  poplar  logs,  or  would 
wander  off  into  some  adjoining  bush  in 
search  of  flowers  or  a  cool  resting  place. 
They  went  without  the  haunting  dread  of 
present  days  that  they  would  be  left. 
Running  time  was  not  so  scrupulously 
kept,  nor  had  the  passenger  ceased  to  be  a 
very  personal  element.  They  were  few 
enough  for  the  train  crew  to  know  if  one 
were  missing,  and  the  long-suffering  train 
would  not  proceed  till  the  passengers  were 
all  accounted  for. 

"Discipline,"  says  Mr.  Haney,  "was 
good,  and  we  had  little  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling the  men,  and  the  only  trouble  we  had 
was  over  minor  matters.  I  travelled 
frequently  on  the  trains  and  had  reason  to 
know  that  the  passengers  were  courteously 
and  well  .served,  they  did  not  have  the 
comforts  of  to-day,  but  that  was  of  course 
unavoidable. 

"There  is  only  one  instance  that  I  re- 
member where  I  actually  had  to  reprimand 
an  employee  for  what  I  thought  was  a 
failure  to  give  the  service  he  should  give. 
The  brakesman  who  was  supposed  to  call 
out  the  names  of  the  stations  did  so  in 
such  a  tone  that  I  who  knew  them  could 
hardly  recognize  them  so  I  spoke  to  him 
regarding  it. 

"He  looked  at  me  quizzically  for  a 
moment. 

"  'Hell!  Mr.  Haney,'  he  said,  'you  can't 
I'xpect  a  fir3t-cla.ss  tenor  voice  for  forty- 
live  dollars  a  month.'  " 

One  of  Haney's  tasks  while  in  charge  of 
the  Pembina  branch  was  the  transport  of 

applies  for  a  hundred  miles  of  construc- 
tion of  the  lines  west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
line  ran  only  to  St.  Boniface,  and  in  the 
summer  freight  was  ferried  across  the  river. 
With  the  coming  of  winter,  Mr.  Haney 
had  another  plan.  An  incline  was  made 
down  the  sharp  declivity  to  the  water's 
edge,  ties  and  rails  were  laid  there  and 
thence  across  the  river  ice,  and  up  the 
other  .side.  In  this  way  it  was  possible 
to  move  a  quantity  of  supplies  that  had 
been  before  judged  impassible.  Later 
between  1879  and  1880  a  temporary 
liridge  was  erected  that  linked  Winnipeg 

lirectly  with  the  south  by  rail. 

When  the  Mackenzie  Government  was 
defeated  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  came 
into  power,  the  lake  and  rail  idea  was 
abandoned,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
continuous  rail  route  from  the  lake  head. 
.\  part  of  this  policy  also  provided  for  a 
better  service  over  the  PemWna  Branch. 
To  secure  the  improvements  they  wished, 
the  Government  decided  to  take  over  the 
branch  from  the  C.P.R.  and  operate  it 
them.selves.  This  was  done  and  Colling- 
CorUinued  on  page  79 


It  Pay:s 
To  Use 


SUFFICIENT  surface  protection  and  elegant  appearance — ■ 
two  essentials  of  good  varnish — are  furnished  in  unstinted 
measure  by  the  use  of  Univernish. 

Being  ebsolutely  waterproof  Univernish  may  be  washed  with  hot  soapy 
water  without  injury.  Ammonia-proof.  Acid-proof.  Steam  proof.  The 
one  best  Varnish  for  anything  that  needs  varnishing.  For  furniture  and 
floors,  for  boats,  yachts,  automobiles — wherever  the  wear  is  hardest — • 
that's  the  place  for  Univernish. 

Furnished  as  a  clear  varnish  and  in  the  following  transparent  wood 
Etains — Dark  Oak,  Light  Oak,  Bog  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut  and  Green. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Univernish.     If  he  cannot  supply  you 
■ — write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


THE 


DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO.  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


'  tsocictcd  with  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Neatly  Furnished  Kitchen 

is  the  kitchen  in  which  ever>-thing  i^ 
neatly  stowed  Hway  -where  unslgfitly 
shelves  are  not  littered  wkh  irrocen«'s 
a ntl    k  f tchcn    u tens i Is . 

A  KneohU'l  Kitcht'n  Cabinet  will 
beautify  your  kitchen  and  save  you 
miles  of  usfU-s;*  .vt*-!)^. 

Write  for  Booklet  **A,"  which  ffiv«« 
full  information  about  Ihc  KnechtiM 
Kitchen  Cnbinet. 

Trade  Marh 


^Jimm 


NtCHTEL 
ITCHEN 
ABINET 


The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.,  Limiird 

MANOVER,.CANADA 
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"Dollar  Stretchers" 

"r)ID  you  know  that  canned 
fruits,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  peaches, 
pineapples,  pears  —  whether 
you  bought  them  in  tins  or  put  them 
up  for  yourself,  will  go  "twice-as-far" 
if  you  blend  them  into  fruit  desserts 
or  salads,  and  serve  twice  as  many 
people  as  the  fruit  alone  would  serve?' 


Take  a  cup  and  a  half  of  canned  fruit, 
lor  example.  Alone,  it  maltes  only  a 
few  helpings— but  when  combined  with 
Vi  package  o'f  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
and  made  up  into  a  Fruit  Sponge,  I 
have  found  it  an  ample  dessert  for  six 
or  seven  people. 

Try  this  Fruit  Sponge  Recipe  of 
mine.  Your  family  will  call  it  a  new 
delight,  while  you  can  also  enjoy  it  as  a 
"dollar   stretcher." 


FRUIT  SPONGE 

k  eavelope  K.VOX  114  cups  camied  fniite 

Bparlfling  Gelatine  1  cup  canned  fruit 

%  cup  ooild  w«ter.         juice. 

1  tablespoonfnl  lemon  '/i   cup  sugar 

i"'**-  White   of  one   egg. 

??5''jPH'™'.    '■;    "''<*    ""t-'f    a™    minutes 
•nd  diasolve  m  hot  fruit  juioe.     Add  fruit 

S''»„*°''.'''".°?   ^'l"<=«-     When  mixture  be- 
stiff.     Turn  into  mold,  flret  dipped   in  cold 

or  garnish    with   whipped  cream,   sweetened. 
«nd  flavored  with  vanilla,  .ind  chopped  fruit, 

KNOX 

the  "4-to-l"  Gelatine 

Speaking  of  "dollar  .stretchers."  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine  is  one  in  itself.  It 
will  stretch  over  four  meals  or  go  four 
times  as  far  as  the  ready-prepared 
packages,  which  only  do  for  one  lunch 
or  dinner  and  only  make  six  servings 
One  package  of  my  gelatine  stretches 
out  into  twenty-four  individual  servings 
or  will  make  four  desserts  for  a  fam- 
ny  of  six  for  four  different  luncheons 
or  dinners,  which  explains  why  experts 
have  always  called  Knox  the  "4  to  1" 
Gelatine. 

Special  Home  Service 

If  you  need  any  help  with  your  home 
table  problems,  or  in  stretching  your 
food  allowance,  write  me,  mentioning 
your  grocer's  name,  and  I  will  send 
you  my  recipe  books  "Dainty  Desserts" 
and  "Food  Economy"  which  contain 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

MRS.  OHARiLBS  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

Depl.  C,  180  St.  Paul  St.  WesI,   MONTREAL 


'  Wherever 
a  recipe 
calls  for 
Gelatine — 
it  meanM 
KNOX" 


This  f)Qcl(age 
contains  an 
enCchpe  of  pure 
Lemon  flavor 
for  the  con- 
venience oj  the 
husy  houseWije 
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KNOX 

SPARKLING 

NO  I    '  ixJ^     > 


1  CHMltS  B.KKffllOE  UHNE  CO.i«c. 
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Women  AND 


THEDtWoiyt 


WOMEN   IN  LAW 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LAUGHTON,  .B.A. 

Barrister-at-Law. 


MANY  a  young  woman  has  said, 
"If  I  were  a  man  I  would  be  a 
lawyer."  Why  should  she  not, 
despite  her  hampering  petticoats?  The 
trail  has  already  been  blazed  and  is  begin- 
ning even  to  bear  the  marks  of  usage. 
The  first  woman  graduate  in  Ontario  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  barrister-at-law  in  the 
year  1897.  Since  then  there  have  been 
sixteen  women  graduates  from  the  Law 
School  of  Upper  Canada.  At  present 
there  are  fifteen  prospective  Portias  in 
attendance,  thus  no  woman  need  feel  she 
would  be  a,  lone  female  if  she  aspired  to 
thread  the  labyrinth  of  legal  learning. 

The  Law  School  of  Upper  Canada  is  not 
the  only  Canadian  law  school,  but  it  ranks 
first  and  a  graduate  therefrom  is  allowed  to 
practise  in  other  provinces  upon  payment 
of  certain  fees  and  the  passing  of  a  simple 
bar  examination,  whereas  a  graduate  of 
any  other  law  school  is  not  allowed  to 
practise  in  Ontario  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  authorize  the  passing  of  a 
private  Act  of  the  Legislature  giving  him 
this  special  permission. 

The  law  course  extends  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  There  are  ten  one-hour 
lectures  weekly  for  approximately  sue 
months,  the  student  being  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  time  acquiring  practical 
experience  m  a  law  office  for  a  remuneration 
which  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  car- 
fare. The  course  is  open  to  either  the 
University  graduate  or  the  matriculant. 
The  amount  of  lecture  work  is  the  same  in 
either  case,  but  the  matriculant  must  put 
m  two  years  in  a  lawyer's  office  before  he  is 
admitted  to  the  lectures.  The  fees  also 
are  the  same  for  each  class  of  student. 
The  initial  cost  is  $51.00  for  admission  into 
the  Law  Society;  the  yearly  fee  is  $120.00, 
which  includes  the  examination  fees,  and 
finally  there  is  a  bar  fee  of  $160.00— a  total 
of  $571.00.  Expensive,  when  one  in- 
cludes a  living  allowance  for  three  or  five 
years. 

A  great  many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Study  of  law  is  especially 
difficult  for  a  woman.    I  do  not  think  so; 
it  depends  upon  the  type  of  either  man  or 
woman.     It   is   generally   conceded   that 
women  are  more  exact  in  work  which  in- 
volves details  than  men,  and  since  to  com- 
prehend the     science    of    law    involves 
the  mastering  of  a  vast  amount  of  de- 
tails   which    exemplify  and    modify  the 
general  principles,  one  would  conclude  that 
a  woman  would  have  as  much  aptitude  for 
this  particular  study  as  she  has  for  grasping 
the  intricacies  of  a  new  crochet  pattern. 
It  is  because  of  the  very  fact  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  detailed  work  that  students 
who  go  to  the  Law  School  direct  from  the 
Collegiate  or  High  School  make,  generally, 
a  more  brilliant  record  in  examinations 
than  do  the  University  graduates.     The 
High    School    curriculum    is,    above    all 
things,  a  training  in  mastering  details  of 
the  various  subjects  it  offers  and  there- 
fore   the    matriculant    follows    the    same 
method  of  study  with  ease  and  facility 
The  University  graduate,  on  the  other  hand 
has,   for  four  years,   been  acquiring  the 
art  of  extracting  the  general  principles  out 
of  masses  of  details  far  too  numerous  to 
ever  hope  to  remember;  he  has  learned 
how  to  acquire  a  bird's-eye  view  of  history 
for  example,  by  studying  the  development 
of  peoples  and  the  national  characteristics 
which  swayed  their  destiny,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  rejects  such  details  as  dates 
or  outlines  of  battles  and,  for  his  purpose 


all  such  accompanying  trivialities.  When 
this  same  student  begins  his  study  of  law 
he  naturally  finds  it  very  difficult  to  go 
ba(5k  to  the  plan  of  study  of  his  High- 
School  days  and  to  concentrate  once  more 
on  those  never-ending  but  all-important 
details. 

"TS  the  course  hard?"  I  am  often 
■•■  asked.  It  is  exacting  and,  if  you  fol- 
low the  requirements  closely,  involves  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  reading  and  memoriz- 
ing of  details  as  well  as  thoroughly  com- 
prehending general  principles.  ''Is  it 
interesting?"     That     depends     on     vour 
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Mrs.   Laughton,    Barrister-at-law,    now   Secretary 
of  the   Big  Sisters'   Association. 


type  of  mind.  If  you  desire  to  be  con- 
tinually amused  by  light,  frothy  fiction  or 
exciting  social  activities  you  will  find  law 
an  unbearable  collection  of  dull  facts  and 
wearisome  hypotheses.  If  you  are  suffici- 
ently serious-minded  to  have  the  am- 
bition to  qualify  yourself  in,  perhaps,  the 
most  dignified  of  all  professions,  and  if  you 
also  have  the  gift  of  reading  the  human 
story  between  the  lines,  you  will  find  law 
an  intensely  thrilling  chronicle  of  the 
development  of  human  reason  based  on  life. 
The  study  of  the  law  of  contracts,  in  the 
hands  of  the  brilliant  and  learned  principal 
Dr.  Hoyles,  teemed  with  human  interest 
and  every  case  considered  had  its  full 
measure  of  wit,  humor,  or  pathos.  Where 
a  lecturer  is  not  so  gifted,  the  student  him- 
self should  find  the  point  of  contact.     This 


is  true  of  whatever  course  of  studj-  one 
pursues,  the  successful  student  must  ha\  ■■ 
the    imaginative    faculty    of    discover)  • 
therein  the  human  interest. 

Every  woman  should  be  fitted  to  ea 
her  own  li^ng,  not  only  to  establish  he 
intellectual  capacity  but  so  that  she  has 
within  herself  the  ability  to  do  so  in  case  of 
stern  necessity;    if  she  agrees  with  Ohve 
Schreiner  in  "Woman  and  Labor"  she  will 
desire  to  earn  her  living  to  demonstrate 
that  she  is  not  a  parasite  on  society.     As 
to  the  chances  of  making  a  good  livelihood 
m    law,   while    doubtless   you  would    at 
first   have    more  money    in    your    pay- 
envelope  if  you  became  one  of  the  potato- 
peelers     in    a    Chicago    hotel    fwho   are 
striking  for  six  dollars  a  day)  nevertheless, 
if  you  insist  that  your  work  be  clean  and 
dignified,  I  believe  your  initial  salary  would 
!ie  a- little  higher  than  what  you  would  re- 
ceive in  any  other  line  of  work  and  the 
'      maximum  is  curbed  only  by  your  own 
;      ability  and  the  will  of  the  gods.     All  this, 
of  course,  provided  you  can  get  an  opening. 
It  IS  true  that  in  a  number  of  firms  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  taking  in  women  stu- 
dents,  or  graduates.    In   the  first  place 
they  are  an  experiment  in  this  country; 
they  may  no  sooner  become  well  broken 
in  than  they  leave  to  marry.   Marriage! 
That  spells  at  least  a  temporary  finis  to  all 
careers.     On    the   other   hand   there   are 
firms  where  women  students  have  been  a 
decided  success,  or  where  they  have  realized 
that  women  clerks  are  often  more  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  than  men  and 
therefore  women  will  be  gladly  accepted 
as    responsible    members    of    the    firm 
The  graduate  who  has  had  sufficient  prac- 
tical experience  during  student  days  would 
probably  find  her  work  more  lucrative  if 
she  hung  out  her  own  shingle  and  started 
practice  for  herself,  especially  if  in  her  own 
home    town    where    relatives  and    proud 
friends  would  be  her  staunch  supporters. 
Every  young  barrister  has  his  eye  fixed 
longingly jr  upon    the    courts.     To    be    a 
famous    pleader,    to    handle    unportant 
cases,  to  sway  juries  by  a  flow  of  eloquence 
is  the  Mecca  of  the  student's  ambition, 
which  it  is  given  to  few  to  realize.     The 
bulk  of  the  average  lawyer's  practice  is 
real  estate  work  and  the  settling  of  dis- 
putes out  of  Court.    No  Canadian  woman 
has,  as  yet,  won  distinction  for  herself  as  a 
pleader.     Timidity  has   prevented   many 
from   attacking   that   phase   of   practice. 
Others  may  be  quietly  working  towards 
and  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  enter 
the  field.     In  France  it  is  with  litigation 
that    the    women    barristers    are    chiefly 
concerned.    They  frequent  the    courts   in 
Paris  and  rarely  are  interested  in  any  other 
branch    of    law.     Women     lawyers    are 
numerous  in  the  United  States.     Recently 
in   New  York  Mrs.  Jean  H.   Norris  was 
appointed  a  City  Magistrate  at  a  salarv 
of  $8,000  a  year. 

A  WOMAN  lawyer  has  an  exceedingly 
-'*■  important  place  in  the  community. 
Her  education,  especially  if  she  is  a  Uni- 
versity graduate,  places  her  in  the  first 
rank  of  women  of  intellectual  development. 
She  is  looked  upon  with  admiration  not 
unmixed  with  awe  and  she  is  expected  to 
be  a  leader  of  resource  and  initiative. 
She  has  a  position  of  responsibility  as  well 
as  of  opportunity,  and  may  she  use  it  so 
that  this  confidence  in  her  be  not  mis- 
placed. I  believe  there  is  a  field  in  law 
Continued  on  page  78 
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Of  Gourse  1  have  "Oime  to  go! 
Ohe  5^pGX  has  doriGltly  Gleaning 

■  My  cleaning  is  all  done;  it  only  takes  a  mtnute  now  wtth  my 
Apex.  It  used  to  take  me  an  hour,  and  the  Apex  cleans  so  much 
easier  and  better -than  I  ever  could  /before.  Stop  for  me  on  your  wav 
'I 'It.      I'll  be  all  ready  to  go. ' ' 

i'he  Apex  Cleaner  saves  hoursof  time  for  recreation.  The  tim»*  it  saves  helps 
the  housewife  keep  young  bygiving  her  more  timeforclub,  social  and  charitable 
aflFairs.  It  gives  her  a  new  conception  of  housekeeping  ease  and  enjoyment. 
Only  the   Apex  can  poke  under  radiators,      service  of  the  Apex  Cleaner.     Your  friend  who 


davenports  and  immovable  objects.  Only  the 
Apex  can  clean  with  equal  thoroughness  over 
its'entirc  thirteen-inch-wide  nozzle. 

The  service  that  Apex  Cleaners  have  given 
in  a  quarter  million  homes  has  made  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  loyal  friends.  You  can 
take  their  judgment  on  the  splendid  quality  and 


owns  an  Apex  is  sincere  when  she  .says  "  I 
could  not  do  without  my  Apex  Cleaner.  It's 
more  dependable  than  a  servant  and  does  much 
of  the  work  far  better." 

A  leading  dealer  in  your  city  will  demon- 
strate the  Apex  to  you  without'  cost.  If  you 
don't  know  him  write  us  Tor  his  name. 


yipex  Sxdiisive 


THE  APEX  KLECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  Toronto,  .Ontario 

he  United  States,  The  Apex  Electrical  Distributing  Company,  Cleveland,  Obio 
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ELECTRIC    SUCTION    CLEANER 
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Worth  many  times 
their  cost 

For  lightening  the  work  ot  cooking  -for  increasing  nutri- 
tion when  every  ounce  of  food  is  of  value — for  saving  meat, 
yet  enabling  the  cook  to  make  soups,  stews,  gravies,  etc., 
just  as  nourishing  and  delicious — for  stimulating  and  sus- 
taining when  the  energies  flag — for  increased  vigor  in 
health,  and  renewed  strength  in  sickness — for  handiness, 
convenience,  saving  time  and  trouble — Oxo  Cubes  are 
worth  many  times  their  cost. 

Oxo  Cubes  are  packed  full  of  the  rich  nourishing  elements 
which  give  beef  its  special  place  and  value  as  a  food — in 
the  handiest  and  most  convenient  form 


CUBES 


The  little  money-time- 
and-trouble-savers 


4  Cubes 
10  Cubes 


Tins  of 
10c  50  Cubes 

25c.  100  Cubes 


81.25 
»2.2S 


BIGGER  CROPS 

from 

BETTER  SEEDS 
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SEEDS 


SOLD  BY   LEADING    MERCHANTS 
THROUGHOUT  CANADA 

Write  for  New  illustrared  Catalog 

STEELE.  BRIGGS  SEED  Cr;i^(\ro 

'CAA/AOA5     GREATEST     SEED    HOUSE"' 
I  HAMILTON      —       TORONTO       —         WINNIPEG 
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Business  of  Keeping  a  Tea  Room 

Ry  GENEVIEVE  GORHAM 


The  main  room  of  the  Annie  Laurie  tea  rooms — 8    combination    of   mission    and    gold — blacit    mission 
furniture  and  dull  gold  wails  relieved  by  bits  of  nasturtium  red  and   old  blue   woven  into  the  chinli 

hanginsrs. 


THE  original  meaning  of  the  term 
"lady,"  it  is  recorded,  was  "loaf- 
giver,"  which  is  natural  enough  since 
women  have  always  been,  largely,  the 
dispensers  of  the  food  of  the  people.  It  is 
also  not  surprising  that  women's  instincts 
for  this  hospitable  ministration  should 
extend,  on  occasion,  beyond  their  own 
homes.  How  many  college  girls,  especial- 
ly those  of  household  science  extraction, 
have  visioned  the  goal  of  their  ambitions 
in  a  tea-room.  How  many  women  facing 
the  problem  of  supporting  themselves  and 
perhaps  others  without  any  special  means 
of  earning  money  have  turned  their  com- 
mercial and  domestic  abilities  combined 
into  the  business  of  running  a  tea-room. 
The  women  of  France,  famous  for  their 
thrift  and  culinary  skill,  took  to  it  naturally 
when  the  allied  troops,  hungry  both  for 
home-cooking  and  a  home-like  place  to 
visit  in  their  off-hours,  swarmed  into  their 
country.  Altogether  it  seems  a  fitting  and 
needed  and  fairly  remunerative  line  of 
work  for  women  with  endless  scope  for 
originality  in  the  working  out  of  details. 
Take  the  Annie  Laurie  tea-rooms  for 
instance.  There's  nothing  strikingly  pre- 
tentious about  them — a  couple  of  large 
rooms  and  a  kitchen  and  pantry,  over  a 
rather  select  dry-goods  store  in  a  part  of 
the  city  where  the  business  section  meets 
a  residental  district.  This  position  may 
not  get  the  noon-hour  rush  of  customers 
that  patronize  the.  tea-rooms  in  the  heart  of 
the  business-section,  but  perhaps  the 
rush  trade  is  not  what  the  average  woman 
carrying  a  business  on  her  own  responsibil- 
ity would  most  want  to  cater  to.  It 
would  seem  that  the  greatest  asset  a 
woman  can  bring  to  the  business  is  to  give 
it  the  home-touch — to  get  a  superior 
'  home-made  quality  in  the  cooking  and  to 
create  as  nearly  as  possible  a  home  at- 
mosphere in  the  surroundings. 

The  "Annie  Laurie"  excels  in  this. 
The  furnishings  ^re  simple  and  not  ex- 
pensive, but  the  result  is  most  effective. 
The  main  room  is  done  in  mission  and 
gold  —  black  floor  and  dull  gold  walls 
with  yellow  ceiling,  black  chairs,  dull- 
black  radiators  and  mission  buffets  and 
the    gold    again     brought     out    in    brass 


candlesticks,  jardinieres,  little  brass 
kettles,  and  brit  -  a  -  brae  on  the  plate 
rail.  "The  black  and  gold  is  relieved  by 
the  varied  tones  of  nasturtium  red  and 
yellow  and  bits  of  blue  woven  into  the 
green  ground  of  the  chintz  window- 
draperies.  The  same  chintz  is  used  with 
brown  wicker  in  lamp-shades  and  little 
side  tables,  and  the  color  tones  again  ap- 
pear in  bunches  of  nasturtiums  blooming 
in  brown  wicker-baskets.  It  might  be 
just  mentioned  here  that  before  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  the  proprietress,  furnished  the 
Annie  Laurie,  she  had  refused  .several 
good  positions  as  a  home  decorator. 

The  inner  tea-room  is  a  sun-room,  walled 
on  two  sides  by  glass,  and  the  windows 
here  as  in  the  other  room  have  the  quaint 
old-English  shutters  of  green  lattice-work. 
The  same  black  mission  is  used  in  floor  and 
chairs  with  rose  instead  of  yellow  as  the 
other  dominating  color.  The  scheme 
is  again  beautifully  carried  out — rose  and 
black  in  a  tapestry  wall-paper,  rose  window 
draperies  and  lamp-shades,  pink  roses 
in  a  low  box  under  the  windows.  It  was 
the  first  long  step  in  inviting  a  select  class 
of  customers — the  attractive  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  themselves. 

BUT  the  problems  of  running  a  tea-room 
only  begin  with  the  fitting  out  of  tlie 
premises.  A  woman  must  have  some 
courage  and  a  lot  of  perseverance  as  well  as 
a  liking  for  the  work.  This  is  Mrs. 
Ritchie's  conviction  after  some  years  ex- 
perience. And  yet,  for  a  woman  who  has 
always  had  her  own  home,  the  keeping  of  a 
tea-room  is  about  the  most  agreeable  liiie 
of  business  she  could  take  up. 

"Personally,  I  had  always  had  the  tea- 
room idea  in  my  mind  and  when  I  was 
left  a  widow,  it  seemed  the  most  promising 
way  of  making  a  living.  Fortunately  my 
daughter,  just  then  out  of  college,  was  also 
interested,  so  we  took  over  the  Annie 
Laurie  together,  and  we  have  learned  some 
things  that  might  help  other  women  going 
into  the  business  as  we  did  without 
experience. 

"First  to  be  most  successful  one  must  have 
something  of  the  gambling  instinct.  We 
began  on  a  small  scale,  spending  our  money 


In  the  rose  room  the  combination  of  rose  and  black  Is  carried  out  in   a  tapestry  wallpain-r.   in    r^ 
window  haneingrs  and  the  same  dull  black   mission  6oor  and  furniture  used  in  the  other  rooms. 
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\-ery  carefully.  If  I  were  beginning  again 
I  would  try  to  make  a  show  right  from  the 
start.  I  would  get  a  first-class  chef  and 
advertise  well.  If  I  hadn't  the  necessary 
capital,  I  would  try  to  borrow  it .  With 
good  management  one  wouldn't  be  likely 
to  fail.  I  would  furnish  the  place  with  as 
many  nooky  corners  as  possible;  people 
seem"  to  like  a  retiring  atmosphere  in  a 
tea-room,  if  we  had  twenty  cosy  corners 
we  could  fill  every  one  of  them.  A  great 
many  people  like  the  abundance  of  sun- 
light that  we  have  in  our  rooms  here — and 
I  feel  myself  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  the  building— but  from  a  business 
standpoint,  I  don't  know.  A  lot  of  young 
people — and  young  people  are  the  greatest 
frequenters  of  tea-rooms — like  the  elec- 
trically lighted  and  well-shaded  places; 
In  fact  some  of  them  like  the  darkest 
<orner  they  can  get. 

"Then  one  must  be  thoughtful  for 
I'ustomers  in  the  smallest  details,  watch- 
ful of  the  help  but  infinitely  tactful  in 
getting  along  with  them.  In  fact  to  get 
suflficient  and  efficient  help  in  these  times 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  problem;  the  tea- 
room that  can  work  up  a  reputation  for 
quick  service  has  gone  a  long  way  in  win- 
ning the  public,  and  this  is  why  the  woman 
who  owns  a  tea-room  may  have  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  herself  sometimes.  She  must 
not  consider  it  beneath  her  position  to 
actually  wait  on  her  customers  herself  if 
an  emergency  occurs.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  she  know  how  to  cook.  More 
than  once  in  my  own  experience  we  would 
have  had  to  close  our  doors  if  I  had  not 
been  able  to  take  charge  of  the  kitchen 
myself. 

"There  was  one  occasion  in  particular" — 
;md  this  is  a  story  of  one  of  the  calamitous 
days  that  seem  to  some  time  visit  every 
business  concern  or  household,  when 
misfortunes  come  not  singly  but  in 
bunches — "it  was  during  the  war,  and 
we  had  hired  a  new  cook,  a  man  who  said 
he  had  cooked  in  the  army  and  elsewhere.  : 
I  happened  to  go  into  the  kitchen  in  the  I 
afternoon  and  saw  him  beating  eggs  into 
a  bowl  of  raw  tapioca.  I  suggested  that  I 
didn't  think  the  tapioca  would  cook  that 
way  but  he  assured  me  that  it  would  be 
all  right.  He  had  used  the  method  before. 
On  the  same  afternoon  he  made  pumpkin 
i)ie,  forgetting  to  put  in  any  sugar.  It  was 
ill  the  season  when  green  apples  were  just 
coming  in  and  we  were  also  having  green 
apple  pie  for  dinner.  The  apples  were 
very  hard  so  he  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of 
putting  them  through  the  food  grinder — 
but  he  had  used  the  grinder  to  chop  onions 
just  previously  and  he  didn't  have  it 
washed  between  the  operations. 

"You  can  imagine  the  scenes  that  took 
place  at  dinner  that  night.  First,  some 
ladies  from  another  city,  who  had  never 
been  in  the  place  before,  got  the  un- 
sweetened pumpkin  pie.  They  came  to  the 
desk  and  paid  their  bill  with  an  air  of 
finality.  'I  know  there  are  war  restric- 
tions.on  the  use  of  sugar,'  one  of  thern  said, 
'but  the  Annie  Laurie  is  carrying  things  a 
little  too  far.'  By  this  time  the  pie  was 
being  handed  back  from  everywhere,  and 
the  waitresses  were  nearly  in  a  panic,  then 
someone  dipped  into  the  tapioca  pudding 
and  found  it  a  mass  of  glued-together 
hailstones,  and  of  course,  about  the  same 
time,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
onions  in  the  apple-pie. 

"After  that  I  did  the  cooking  myself  for 
a  week.  We  have  taken  no  chances  since 
on  a  cook  that  might  or  might  not  be 
capable.  We  have  two  professional  chefs 
with  whom  we  can  leave  entirely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  cooking  and  the  kitchen 
work." 

BESIDES  giving  meals  and  afternoon 
tea  during  the  day  the  Annie  Laurie 
makes  rather  a  specialty  of  catering  for 
evening  parties  in  its  own  rooms.  Clubs 
and  business  firms  frequently  hold  ban- 
quets here;  then  the  tables  are  set  down 
the  middle  of  the  long  room,  and  a  fire 
is  'built  in  the  large  brick  fire-place,  and 
everything  is  arranged  to  make  it  as  home- 
like as  possible.  The  main  room  has  a 
good  floor  for  dancing,  while  the  rose- 
room  can  be  used  for  a  card-room  or  tea- 
room, so  the  Annie  Laurie  holds  usually 
more  than  one  dance  every  week  all 
winter.  One  of  the  nicest  gatherings  of  the 
\ear  was  a  toboggan  party.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  tobogganers  came  in  to  a  chicken 
supper.  The  tables  were  set  in  the  rose- 
room  and  in  the  main-room  all  cleared 
for  dancing  there  was  a  fire  in  the  fire-place 
and  a  full  array  of  college  pennants  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the 


A  Scientific 
Hair  Color  Restorer 

Thr  way  ha»  Iwen  found  for  soi«?ntificalIy  restorinH:  Kray 
hair  to  ilfl  natural  color.  It  m  offered  to  women  in  Mary  T- 
Coldmun'M  Srifntiftc  Hair  Color  Iteatorer.  It  ends  gray  hair 
in  from  4  to  H  days. 

Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 

XTt>  IT  IT  Srnd  tfHlny  for  a  free  trial  bottln  of  Mary  'I  , 
r  tvH/Il/  (iuldnmn'ii  rnwl  one  of  oufHpecfal  comb«.  Stkt.- 
the  fxart  color  of  your  hair. 

Try  it  on  a  Iwk  of  your  hair.  Note  thi»  rt^milts.  Then  you 
will  know  why  thouHandw  of  wom<-n  havn  aln-ady  use*!  thi^A 
Kci^-ntiftc  hair  color  restorer. 

>|AKV  T.   OOI.DMAN 
1692    (.(ildmun    III<Ir.,   fit.    I'atil.    Minn. 


Personal  Charm 

Woman  Hhs  no  more  infallible  charm  than  a  beautiful  akin. 
You  may  have  lost  the  clearness  and  color  of  your  skin  through 
abuse  or  neglect,  but  careful  treatment  with  Prlnceas  Prepara- 
tions will  restore  it.  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Undue  B«dneH, 
Blotohca  or  any  non-infectious  skin  disease  will  yield  to  Princeaa 
Preparations.  Ask  our  advice  about  your  trouble.  C<in8ultation 
I'REE. 


Princess  Complexion     PuriHer 

Princess  Skin    Food 

Princess  Hair    Kejuvenalor      - 

Princess  Face    Powder,    all   shsdrs 

Princess  Cinderella   Cold   Cream 


tl.M 

I.M 

l.S* 
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The  Hiscott  Institute,  Limited     ^. 

59F  College  Street,  Toronto  /^> 
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Just  connftt  it  with  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  pull  back  the 
lever.  After  you  start  the  wash- 
er, you  need  nt>t  bother  any  more 
about  it. 


The  swinging  wringer  is  r*- 
versible.  No  tnm'ing  of  the 
washer.  No  heavy  cylinders  in 
the  tub  to  lift  out  and  clean.  No 
parts  to  rttb  against  the  clothes. 


The  Magic 
Figure  8  Movement 

Makes  this  the  Perfect  Washer 


ALL  washing  machines  cleanse  the  clothes  by  forcing  the  water 
back  and  forth  through  the  material.  But  in  the  1900  Cataract 
Washer  the  water  swirls  through  them  in  a  figure  8  movement 
which  forces  it  through  them  four  timex  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer! 

Then,  too,  in  the  1900,  there  are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  rub  against 
the  clothes  and  cause  wear  and  tear.  The  water  is  forced  through  the 
clothes  by  the  movement  of  the  tub  alone,  and  not  by  the  action  of  any 
parts  in  ihe  tub. 

Completely  solves  your  wash-day  problem.  Washes  clothes  just 
as  you  would  wash  a  treasured  piece  of  dainty  lingerie — gently  and 
carefully;  yet  it  successfully  separates  all  the  dirt  from  the  fabric — 
whether  it  be  heavy  blanket  or  sheer  handkerchief. 

Even  the  wringer  works  electrically,  and  is  movable!  You  can 
swing  it  from  washer  to  rinse  water  to  blue  water  to  clothes  basket 
without  moving  or  shifting  the  washer  an  inch. 

It  costs  less  than  2c.  an  hour  to  operate  a  1900  Washer,  and  a 
tubful  of  clothes  is  washed  clean  and  spotless  in  6  to  10  minutes. 

OUR  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Give  the  "1900"  a  trial  and  solve  the  laundry  problem  in  your 
home  forever.  Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  for  you — 
or,  if  you  find  difficulty  in  locating  a  store  that  sells  our  line — write 
us  direct  and  have  us  explain  our  "free  trial  offer"  and  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan. 


CATARACT 

ElGctricWasher 


THE  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

365  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


BRUCE'S 

Summer  Flowering  Bulbs 


GLADIOLUS 

Unequalled  for  beauty  of  bloom.  Plant 
in  May  and  June,  blooms  in  August 
and  September.  Easily  grown  and 
bulbs  good  for  several  seasons. 

Bruce's  Choice  Mixed,  a  good 
mixture.  10  for  50c.,  25  for  $1.00,  lOO  for 
$3.50,  postpaid. 

Bruce's   Superb   Mixed,   a  grand 

mixture  of  all  sorts.  10  for  80c.,  25  for 
$1.80,  100  for  J6.50,  postpaid. 

Separate  Colors,  whites,  Yellows, 

Pinks,  .Scarlets.  10  for  75c.,  25  for  J1.50, 
100  for  $o..50,  postpaid. 

Named   Varieties.    Bach  separate 

and  distinct.     12  for  11.12,  postpaid. 


DAHLIAS 

Very  handsome  flowers.  Plant  in  May, 
bloom  in  September.  Easily  grown  and 
tubers  good  for  several  seasons. 

Named,  Stow,  Decorative,  Cac- 
tus, Collarette,  and  Single  Varie- 
ties. 30c.  each,  $2.90  dozen,  postpaid. 

Mixed  Varieties,    20c.  each,   |2.oo 

dozen,  postpaid.  Also  CcUas  and  other 
lyilies.  Tuberoses,  etc 

FREE  ! 

Our  128-pagc  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Garden  Implements  and  Poultry 
Supplies.    Send  a  card  for  it  to-day. 


JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


Established  70  Year* 


ONTARIO 


^t.  lanbrcto's  College 


A  Reiidential  and  Day  School  tor  Boyt 


QToronto 
Canaba 


Boys 


UPPER  SCHOOL  LOWER  SCHOOL 

prepared    for    Universities,    Royal    Military    College    and     Business. 
Reopens  sfter  Easter  Vacation  April  13th,  1920 
C.kniaf,tr,l.ncppHcU«,.  REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD.  M.A..  LL.D..  H.aJma^U, 


Annie  Laurie  is  the  originality  and  care 
which  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  her  daughter  are 
willing  to  put  into  making  their  place  as 
homelike  and  attractive  as  possible  for 
these  special  affairs.  Perhaps  too,  it  is 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  business 
of  running  a  tea-room. 


Women  in   Law 

Continued  from  page  74 

for  woman  which  is  peculiarly  her  own  and 
that  is  in  connection  with  jurisprudence 
which    intimately    touches    the    lives    of 
women   and   children.     She   may   satisfy 
her  creative  instincts  by  moulding  public 
opinion  so  that  our"^  man-made  laws  may 
be  revised  to  make  this  world  fairer  and 
more  just  to  womenkind.   (None  but  a 
woman  is  aghast  at  the  lightness  of  the 
penalty  imposed  for  offences  against  her 
sex  and  the  heaviness  of  the  punishment 
for    the    crime    of    taking  another   man's 
property.     It   is   women    alone   who   will 
bring  about  these  radical  changes,  and  who 
but  women  lawyers  should  lead  the  way? 
It  is  surely  the  duty  of  women  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  all  social  reforms.    In  that 
scholarly  Report  on  "The  Care  and  Con- 
trol of  the  Mentally  Defective  and  Feeble- 
minded   in    Ontario"    the    author,    the 
Honorable   Mr.   Justice   Hodgins,   points 
out  that     "we  need  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning  among  the  legal  enactments  which 
deal    with    those    mentally    afflicted — It 
ought  to  receive  proper  legal  consideration 
and  might,  indeed,  be  handled  by  judges 
and  lawyers  as  their  contribution  to  a  great 
social  reform."    In  France  and  in  some  of 
the  United  States  special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  guilty  person  who,  though 
not  insane,  is  of  a  mentality  too  low  to  be 
accountable  for  what  he  does.     In  Canada, 
to  our  shame,  we  have  not  advanced  far 
since  the  time  when  we  threw  a  woman  into 
the  mill-pond  to  discover  if  she  were  a 
witch.  If  she  drowned  she  was  innocent,  if 
she  did  not  drown  she  was  a  witch  and 
should,  presto,   be  burned  at  the  stake. 
Does  it  not  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  every 
woman  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  these 
afflicted  ones  whose  crimes  are  the  result  of 
the   cupidity  of  society  which   has   not 
undertaken  their  proper  care  and  training? 
The    most    advanced    social    thinkers 
agree   that    delinquent   girls    and    erring 
women  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  woman 
judge  or  magistrate.     In  Canada  there  are 
three  women  judges  of  Juvenile  Courts 
not  one  of  whom  is  a  lawyer,  doubtless 
because   there   were   no  suitable  women 
lawyers  from  whom  to  draw.     When  the 
time  comes  that  women  lawyers  who  have 
the  interest   of  women   and   children   at 
heart  are  more  numerous  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  that  will  be  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation of  the  appointee. 

The  practice  of  law  is  by  no  means  the 
only  course  open  to  the  graduate.  Many 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  all  walks  of 
life  have  developed  their  keen  analytical 
faculties  by  the  study  of  law.  There- 
fore, whether  a  woman  has  for  her  motive 
education  or  success,  financial,  social  or 
professional,  the  study  of  law  will  be  for 
her  at  least  a  reliable  stepping-stone. 


Group  System 

Continued  from  page  19 

"I  wonder  what  the  Cabinet  are  saying 
now?"  ventured  one  of  the  group. 

Sir  Wilfrid  smiled  reminiscently.  "I 
think  I  know  what  one  man  will  be  say- 
ing," he  said.  "When  Sir  Robert  says, 
'Well,  gentlemen,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  this  matter?'  one  man  will  reply, 
'Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Premier,  we  had 
better  wait  a  little  while?' " 

And  no  one  in  the  group  needed  to  be 
told  the  name  of  that  man. 

"A.  K."  has  been  making  up  his  mind 
to  get  out  of  the  Government  for  months 
and  months  and  months.  How  he  ever 
arrived  at  a  fixed  determination  and  car- 
ried it  out  is  one  of  the  secrets  that  has 
not  been  disclosed.  But  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  "A.  K."  got  a  hint  of  the 
reversion  to  the  old  Conservative  name  and 
acted  in  self-defence.  For  to  go  back  to 
his  own  people  in  Nova  Scotia  with  Tory 
contamination  clinging  to  his  outer  gar- 
ments was  a  more  serious  matter  than 
even  making  up  his  mind. 

But  there  is  no  election  yet  in  sight. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  been  prophesied 
that  a  Franchise  Bill  in  the  spring  meant 


A  Smooth  skin 
in  any  weather:— 

Wash  well  in  warm   water 
using  ab.solutely  pure  .soap  : 

Baby's  Own 
Soap 

— riuse  well— and  dry  carefullv. 


In  the  interest  of 
your  skin,  use 
Baby's  Own  Soap. 

"Sest  for  Baby  and 
Beit  for  You," 

.Sold  everywhere. 

Albert  Soaps  LfmltM, 

"fr-i..  M.,.,..,.  • 


"Safety  First"  in  Manicuring 

Feminine  fingers  everywhere  are  reaching  out 
for  the  .safe,  effective  and  practical  manicure, 
and   are  finding 

HYGLO 

JMianicurePireparalions 

entirely  satLyfactoiy.  GiTea.,  you  the  refinement  of 
beautiful  naik  with  the  assurance  of  safety.  A  «»»- 
plete  Hyglo  outfit,  shown  below,  gives  over  50  mani- 
cures and  ccKsts  only  $1.50.  Includes : 
HTGIX)  Cuticle  Remover  and  Nail  Bleacfl,  which 
keeps  your  cuticle  smooth  and  firm,  without  .the  use 
of  the  haimfn]  scLssore.  It  removes  all  stains  and 
diBoolorations.  Larger  size  sold  separately  at  36c. 
HYGfljO  X ail  Pol Ish .  in  cake  form,  gives  a  Quick 
polish  and  lasting  lu.stre  and  is  waterproof.  Sold  sep- 
arately at  36c  and  65c.  Comes  aLso  in  powder  form  96c. 
HTCtL/O  ^'ail  Polish  Paste  (pink),  a  iar  of  One  rouge 
that  gives  the  so  desirable  pink  polifib  to  Uie  nails. 
Sold  separately  at  ^c. 

HYGOjO  Nail  "White,  in  a  handy  jar;  for  wliitcnir.g 
xmder  Hie  nails.  Sold  separately  at  36e. 
This  complete  HYIJIjO  Outfit  also  contains  a  flexible 
nail  file,  einer>-  board,  orange  stick  and  cotton. 
HYGtLO  Mascarine  for  stiffening  eyeUahes  and  dark- 
ening eyebrows,  can  be  readily  washed  off  with  water. 
Complete  outfit  with  bnwii  and  mirror,  ,ac:  bl;iik. 
brown   and  blonde. 

Trial  Hyglo  Outfit  for  lOc      This  Outfit  i?I  50 

HYGLO   Nai' 


Remover  and  Nail   Bleach,   we 
mail  you  a  small   outfit,  Includiiitc 
emery  board,  orango  stick  and  cot- 
ton upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  coin. 


Inc. 


GRAF    BROS, 

(.Est.  1873) 
111  Wetl  24th  St.,  N.  Y 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co  , 
Inc. 

Selling  Agents 

10  McCaul   St.,  Toronto 
Can. 


riigTiii7Tt'i7flit7^rrri!jniirniitt^iifi;^^^igrrig^?^?^;s^ 


Minne  -Wa 


Summer  Camp  for  Boys 
Wd  and  Young  Men. 

Locat<Hl  at  Lake  of  Two  Rivers,  Algonquin  Pro- 
vincial Parit,  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  Highlandii. 
tJnsun*asse<I  for  fi.?hing.  canoeing.  observa'tiMi  of 
natuie  and  wild  animal  photography.  Just  the 
camp  you  have  been  looking  for.  Wholesome 
moral  atmosphere.  Highest  references.  Rea-son- 
able   ttnn.^.     Write  for  booklet  "X." 


NEW  JERSEY,  Bordentown 


W.  L.  Wise  Ph.  B 
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an  election  in  the  fall  and  the  Franchise 
came  right  along  in  advance  of  the  first 
robin.  Also  there  are  Tories  situated  not 
too  far  from  the  powers  that  control 
political  destinies  who  tell  you  that  there 
will  be  a  realignment  of  Conservative 
forces  this  summer;  that  Sir  Thomas 
White  will  unsheath  his  sword  and  that, 
taking  advantage  of  the  feeling  aroused 
by  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  row 
raised  in  the  United  States  Senate  anent 
the  status  of  Canada  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
people.  From  here,  however,  it  hardly 
seems  likely.  Sir  Thomas  White  has 
declared  most  emphatically  that  the  public 
neither  wants  nor  needs  an  election.  He 
says  the  public  mind  must  have  time  to 
steady.  Moreover,  some  people  in  Ottawa 
profess  to  believe  that  the  Farmer  move- 
ment is  already  on  the  wane. 

But  if  there  are  such  disturbances  there 
are  no  evidences  apparent  among  the 
little  band  under  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar.  The 
former  Minister  of  Agriculture  appears  to 
enjoy  the  unqualified  confidence  of  his 
followers  and  under  his  guidance  they  are 
doing  little  talking  and  a  lot  of  looking  on. 
They  know  that  when  the  budget  debate 
begins  the  attack  will  centre  on  them  and 
that  they  will  have  to  repel  boarders  on 
every  side.  But  if  they're  doing  any 
worrying  they're  doing  it  in  private. 
"They  can't  hurt  me;  let  them  go  to  it," 
is  the  way  the  Boss  Farmer  puts  it  and 
he  smiles  that  boyish  smile  of  his  as  he 
says  it.  It  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  man  to 
feel  that  he  enjoys  the  perfect  confidence 
of  the  people  he  represents  and  that  every 
charge  his  enemies  hurl  in  his  direction 
only  makes  his  re-election  the  more  cer- 
tain. 

As  to  the  old-time  Liberals  they  are  the 
most  disgruntled  party  of  the  lot.  King, 
as  leader,  has  not  pleased  them  as  I  see  it. 
Hon.  Charles  Murphy,  who,  true  to  his 
race,  is  one  of  the  nicest  chaps  in  the  House 
in  private  and  one  of  the  bitterest  in  the 
country  in  public  is  constantly  making 
trouble.  In  the  debate  on  the  address  he 
staged  another  attack  on  his  pet  enemy, 
Hon.  Wesley  Rowell.  That  he  did  it 
against  the  advice  of  the  best  element  of 
his  party  was  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
some  members  and  the  silence  of  others. 
Any  invective  he  had  left  over  after  de- 
scribing Mr.  Rowell  in  detail  he  hurled  at 
the  Orange  Order.  Results  were  not  all 
that  could  be  desired  from  a  Grit  stand- 
point. Hon.  Wesley  emerged  from  the 
afternoon  looking  like  a  man  who  has  just 
had  a  bath,  while  the  whisper  "Murphy 
is  trying  to  change  the  Liberal  party  into  a 
Catholic  party"  could  be  heard  among 
members  of  his  own  faith. 

And  as  the  Liberals  continue  to  slip  from 
the  political  map  the  Unionist  cause  must 
necessarily  brighten.  That  is,  from  an 
Ottawa  standpoint.  What  everyone  at 
the  Capital  forgets  is  that  Parliament  by 
no  means  represents  the  after-war  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  If  the  Union  Govern- 
ment looks  towards  the  West  it  will  see 
the  Prairies  solid  against  it.  Ontario  is 
partially  Farmer  and  in  sections  wholly 
opposed  to  anything  wearing  the  Union 
tag.  British  Columbia  may  help  a  little 
but  not  much.  Tq  the  East  things  are 
still  worse.  From  the  Ottawa  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  the  old  Conservatives 
could  probably  carry  a  dozen  seats.  There 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  that  the 
Unionists  could  ever  hope  for. 


Binding  the  West 

Continued  from  page  73 

wood  Schreiber  was  installed  as  Superin- 
tendent and  Genera!  Manager. 

This  not  only  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  Haney  the  difficulties  of  operation, 
never  a  congenial  task,  but  left  him  foot 
loose  and  fancy  free.  It  brought  to  the 
fore  again  also  the  construction  on  Sec- 
fc^on  15  and  Section  14  immediately  east. 
This  was  a  job  that  Haney  had  always 
hankered  for  since  his  first  visit  some  years 
before.  It  was  a  job  that  presented  difficul- 
ties that  had  not  been  known  in  the  earlier 
work,  that  had,  therefore,  the  virtue  of 
novelty  and  interest  that  caught  his 
fancy.  He  applied  and  was  given  the 
work  of  r>)nstrurting  Section  15,  and  so 
was  once  more  back  at  his  well-loved 
ta.sk  of  getting  the  thing  done. 

The  slory  of  the  building  of  Section  1.5 
-•  ihr  r\  I'.  R.  ,rilJ  hr  ir.hl  in  a  forlhcomir,', 
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For  Staining  and  Varnishing 
in  One  Operation 


CHER-WILL-LAC  is  a  Sherwin- 
O  Williams  product,  a  transparent 
Stain  and  Varnish,  one  coat  of  which  will 
restore  the  original  finish  on  doors, 
floors,  furniture  and  interior  woodwork  - 
of  every  description. 

Sher- Will-Lac  reproduces  on  inex-' 
pensive  woods  a  real  representation'^ 
of  any  finished  hard  wood.  <     . 

Anybody  can  apply  Sher-Will-Lac.^ 
No  speciar  skill  is  needed;  It  driesy/ 
hard  overnight  and  gives  a  tough '■■, • 
waterpropfi-'and  heat-proof  surface' •* 
that  wilj.  not  crack,  scale  or  wash,; 
away.  Ipade'in 'the  following" 
attractive  shades : 


CHERRY 
ROSl^WOOD 
LIGHT  OAK 
DARK  OAK 
GOLDEN  OAK 
LIGHT  MAHOGANY 


GREEN 

WALNUT 

GROUND 

EBONY 

DULL  BLACK 

NATURAL 


DARK  MAHOGANY 
and  put  up  in  quarter  pints",  half.;pints. 
pints,  quarts,  half  gallons  and  gallons 
all  full  imperial  measure. 

Your  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  will  ■aid 
you  in  your  color  selection.  '<■ 

'Save  the  surface  anu' 
you . save,  all -^^^^j^/ 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

^  '■  '-"'•"'■'  1.   '-^ .  ■  ■,  .*■■<•.   ■    , . 
of  C.        '" Limited.  - 


EAGLE 


MOTOA 
STYlt 


^Vrite  to-dax  for  otir  bl^ 

Free  Catalogue 

«howin(f  our  fiMl  Iiii!-s  of  Blcydes  for  Men 
uut  Women,  Hoy.s  inid  Girls. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 
MOTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

TIrM,  Coaster  IlrekM,  Whcfli,  Inner  Tube*, 
I^amps,  neUi,  Cyclomrters,  Saddles,  l':qinp> 
jnent  and  I'artt  of  Uicycles.  Vou  r;m  buy 
your  lupplies  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON. 

27   Notra  Dame  Street  West,     MoatraaL 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 


**Diamond  Dyes"  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
JuRt  Like  New— So  Eaiiy 


IJuii't  v\i)rry  wboul  perfect  resuItR.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyc§,"  (TuaranlfCfl  to  jfive  a  new. 
rich,  fadelcsa  color  to  any  fabric;  whether  wool, 
sflk,  linen,  c»tton  or  iliixed  croodfi  -  drMseH. 
blouses,  stnckinirn.  skirts,  children's  coAts,  draper- 
ipx     everythinip  I 

\    I>ir*^tion  Book   is  in  packaffe. 

r  >  match   any  material,   have  dealor  show  you 
1 1  .Kiinnd    Dye"   Color  Card. 
\^  I  )'s    and    Richardson    Co..    Limited,    Montreal, 
Canada,   and    Burltnjtton,    Vt. 


WHOOPING     COUGH 

SPASMODIC  CROUP        ASTHMA  COLOS 

INFLUENZA       BRONCHITIS       CATAR  RH 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoid ind 
druffs.  Vaporized  Cresolene  Btoi>«  t  he  \  nrox  y  mti 
of  Whoopinir  Couifh  and  relieves  ppn^nKHln 
Croup  at  onc(>.It  iso6oon  to  pufTerem  from  As- 
thma. The  nir  cjirryinfl:  the  antu«ptic  vajior.in- 
haUd  withevery  breath  ^^ 
makes  hroathinir  easy;  ^F^  A 
•toothes  the  «oro  throat  ^"  --ft" 
and  stops  the  couii:h. 
ttSHuritijT  reRtful  niKhts. 
Il  is  iDTsUstrle  (o  mothert 
wUhirevac  ckiUrca. 

Skmd  us  ptfial  firr 

datertpCtva  booHel, 

SOLD  av  onuooiara 
VAPO  •  CRESOLENE  CO. 
U«ab«  MH«imdc..H»atr'l 
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New  Standards  of  Value 


F.O.B.  CHATHAM 
WAR  TAX  EXTRA 


Gray-Dort  has  brought  peace- 
time standards  of  value  to  the 
motor  car  business.  Greater  value 
than  the  light  car  has  heretofore 
offered.  $1365  brings  you  a  car 
comparable  with  those  costing 
several  hundred  dollars  more. 

Look  for  These  Things  in  the 
Car  You  Buy 

The  Gray-Dort  motor  is  big 
enough  for  its  job — not  stunted — 
3I2  bore  and  5"  stroke — with  big 
water  jackets  and  a  big,  honey- 
comb radiator.  The  crankshaft  is 
husky — many  pounds  heavier  than 
other  builders  of  light  cars  think 
necessary.  The  pistons  are  extra- 
light  and  three-ringed.  Special 
design  prevents  valve-warping. 
High-carbon  steel  gives  toughness 
to  moving  parts. 


The  carburetor  is  a  Carter — im- 
proved this  year.  Westinghouse 
starting  and  lighting.  Connecticut 
ignition  (newly  improved). 

The  whole  chassis  parallels  the 
motor  in  quality.  Heavy  frame  of 
channel  steel.  Husky  rear  axle, 
Chatham-built.  Long  springs, 
cantilever  in  the  rear,  and  built 
here  under  our  inspection.  The  big 
brakes  now  have  Thermoid  lining. 
A  new  steering  gear,  50';  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  light  car 
standard. 

The  Gray-Dort  is  as  pleasing  to 
the  artist  and  to  the  driver  as  it  is 
to  the  mechanic. 

The  smooth  lines  of  the  body  are 
restful  after  so  much  of  the  extreme 
in  present-day  cars.  The  Gray-Dort 
finish,    development   of   60   years' 


coach-building,  will  win  your  in- 
stant, and  lasting  approval.  Add 
the  smartness  of  French-pleated 
upholstery,  and  a  new  top,  tailored 
in  our  own  shops. 

The  big  gasoline  tank  is  now  in 
the  rear — for  good-looks  and  con- 
venience. As  in  big  cars,  the 
emergency  brake  is  on  a  lever,  the 
side-curtains  open  with  the  doors. 
A  shorter,  smarter  cowl  gives  more 
room  in  the  driving  compartment. 
The  new  hood,  with  its  many  long, 
narrow  louvres  has  a  touch  of 
European  smartness. 

And  yet  the  price  is  $1365  (""','„"") 

You  know  that  such  a  car  as  the 
Gray-Dort  will  be  in  heavy  demand 
at  $1365.  We  have  doubled  our 
production  this  year.  But  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  shortage.  See  the 
Gray-Dort  dealer  now. 


PRICES 

The  Gray-Dort  ri-passenger  car,  finished  in  Gray-Dort 
Erreen  and  black  and  with  standard  equipment  is  $1365 
f.o.b.  Chatham.     War  tax  extra. 

The  roomy  2-passenger  roadster  is  the  same  price, 

THE   GRAY-DORT  SPECIAL 

For  the  man  who  wishe,^  somethinpr  a  little  extra  in 
his  car,  we  have  built  the  Gray-Dort  Special,  Maroon 
Iwdy,  with  brown  rayntite  top,  Plate  glass  rear  window. 
Gipsy  curtains.  Rookie  tan  wheels,  Motometer,  TiltiuK 
steering  wheel.  Real  leather  uphol.-^tery,  Maihogany  in- 
strument board.  Just  the  touches  wh.ich  lift  this  car 
above  the  ordinary,     $150  extra  on  the  standard. 

AND  THE  ace: 

The  Gray-Dort  Ace  —  the  most  beautiful  light  car  of 
to-day.  Sapper  green  body  with  handsome  Calrfornia  top 
to  match. 

Trouble  lamp  and  bull's-eye  flashlight.  Electric  cigar 
iifhter.  Rear-vision  mirror.  Plate  glass  windows.  Over- 
size, grooved-tread  tires.  This  is  the  de  luxe  car  for  the 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  pile  up  a  tremendous  operat- 
ing cost,      $2.').">  extra  on  the  standard. 

Gray-Dort  Motors,  Limiteid 

Chatham     -     Ontario 

U.  S.  Factory— Dort  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich, 
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VERS  HARP  is  ready  every 
time  ijcriting  is  to  be  done  —  is 
sharp  every   instant — points 
every  letter  and  dot  neatly  ^ . 
leaves    a    clear  cut  manuscript, 
memorandum  or  order  to  be  read 
easily  and   quickly.      From    its 
airways  sharp,  never  sharpened 
pomt  to  the  handy  eraser,  it  is 
an    ingenious   ■writing    mecha- 
nism   that  wins  the  respect  of 
■   the  user.      Built  for  lifetime 
service.      Handsomely  shaped 
and  finished.     Equipped   ivith 
pocket    clip  or  chain    ring. 
Make  sure  you  get   Eversharp 
—the   name   is    on    the   pencil. 
.  Ill  sizes.    . :///  prices.    Dealers 
■  everywhere. 

J^Iade  and  guaranteed  hy 
THE   IVAHL    COMP.iNW   Chicago 

Koutand iS Camphrlt,  IM..  n'mmpr^, Manilokn.    Comol- 
ulciUtJ  Oplicai Co.,  Toronto,  Onttifia,  and  .MontutU,  QueUc 
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When  You  Need  a  New  Battery 


and  want  greater  power,  endurance  and  depend- 
ability, we  have  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  of  correct 
size,  capacity  and  strength  for  your  car,  what- 
ever make  or  model  you  drive — an  honest  bat- 
tery backed  by  the  pioneer  service  to  motorists. 

Your  car  will  perform  better  and  will  give  you 
more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  driving  when 
you  have  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  to  turn  over 
your  engine  and  to  keep  your  lights  burning 
brightly. 

Every  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  is  made  to  stand  the 
strain  under  all  kinds  of  traffic,  weather  and 
road  conditions. 


Its  rugged  construction,  unaffected  by  jolts  and 
jars — its  wonderful  recuperative  powers,  afford- 
ing quick  recovery  after  every  start — explain  its 
adoption  by  three-quarters  of  Canada's  motor 
car  manufacturers  as  standard  equipment  on  all 
their  cars. 

Prest-O-Lite  Batteries  are  made  in  Canada,  in 
the  largest  and  most  complete  storage  battery 
plant  in  the  British  Empire. 

We  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  make 
use  of  Prest-O-Lite  Service — whatever  car  you 
drive — whatever  make  of  batterv  von  have  now. 


Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Dept.  C-119  Prest-O-Lite  Building     -     Toronto 
831  St.  Catherine  St.  West  -  Montreal 

Montreal  Trust  Building       -        -         Winnipeg 


FACTORIES: 


TORONTO 


ST.  BONIFACE 


MacLean's    Magazine 


The  Homier  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


■'^J 
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Every  rug  is  a  constant  collector  of  three  kinds  of 
dirt:  embedded  grit,  clinging  litter  and  surface  dust. 
Three  cleaning  processes,  therefore,  are  constantly 
necessary.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  the  three  at 
once.  It  gently  beats,  to  dislodge  all  the  destructive 
embedded  grit.  It  swiftly  sweeps,  to  detach  all  the 
stubbornly  adhering  litter.  It  powerfully  suction- 
cleans,  to  withdraw  all  loose  surface  dirt.  And  it 
is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

?%e  HOOVER 


It    Beats 


ELECTRIC    SUCTION    SWEEPER 
—  as    it    Sweeps  —  as     it    Cleans 

Write    for    booklet,     "Hou    in    .|ii(lt,'c    :in 
Klerrric  Cleaner,"  aiul  name  ot  nearest  dealer 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  C(J.MP\^^    ok  Canada,  Limited 

The  oldest  nitikers  0/  electric  tlean,-r$ 

Hamilton,    Ontario  ' 


I  iM  a   d  e      in      Canada  —  by      Canadians  —  for      Canadians 
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Every  Investor- 


Should  Have  a   Copy 
of  this  New  Folder 

GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE 

DOMINION  OF 
CANADA 

VICTORY 
LOANS 

It  covers  the  various  points  of  interest 
to  investors 

1.  THE  ISSUES    SfflOT  Maturllla— 

2.  THE  SECURITY     /«//  Canada— 

3.  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF 

APPRECIATION- 

4.  THE  TAX  EXEMPTION— 
Makes  some  isauej  additionally  aiirae- 
Utt— 

5.  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ALL 

INVESTMENTS  - 
Suitable  for  all  Private  Imestora — Es- 
tates- Trust  Companies  —  Insurance 
Companies  —  Bank  * — Manufaeturert 
-  Municipalities  and  whereuer  surplus 
funds  are    acailable 

Copies  of  this  new  folder  may  he  obtained  on  request 
from  any  of  our  offices, 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Inoestment  Securities 
UNION  BANK  BLDG. 
TRANSPORTATION  BLEX;. 
74  BROADWAY 
310  BELMONT  HOUSE 
1022  HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG. 


EslahlisheJ  1889 

TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

NEW  YORK 

VICTORIA 

CHICAGO 


EsierbrookPens 


Make  Permanent 
Records 

No.  460  medium  point  enables  the  writer  to  make 
three  or  four  copies  at  one  writing.     The  pens  are 

stiff ' '  enoueh  to  ccrry  the  exact  impression  through 
four  sheets  perfectly — each  copy  an  exact  duplicate. 

Cleaner  than  using  a  pencil  for  all  kinds  of  mani- 
folds-^freight  bills — accounts  —  telephone  call  rec- 
ords, telegrams— wherever  an  exact  copy  is  required. 

All  Estcrbrook  Pens  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  uniform  excellence  in  writing  performance 
that  has  built  up  the  Estcrbrook  reputation  in  sixty, 
one  years  ot  doing  the  same  thing  well. 

Enclose  ISc  in  an  envelope  ad* 
dressed  a*   below.       We   will 
send  assortment  of  12  most 
popular  pens, 

THE  ESTERBROOK 
PEN  MFG.   CO. 

16-70  COOPER  STREET  , 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents: 
Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 
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DOMINION  TEXTILE   COMPANY 

LIMITED 
NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  DOMINION  TEXTILE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED,  has  been  de- 
clared for  the  quarter  ending  31st 
March,  1920,  payable  April  15th,  to 
shareholders  of  record  March  Slst, 
1920. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

JAS.  H.  WEBB, 
Secretary-T  reasurer. 
Montreal,   22nd    March,   1920. 


BUSINESS<5INVESTMENTS 


Assets  Should  be  Kept  in  Liquid  Condition 


WHILE  business  continues  to  move 
along  steadily,  with  no  apparent 
indication  of  any  decline  in  pros- 
Eerity,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
ankers  and  credit  men  that  despite  this 
fact  it  is  a  time  for  caution.  They  argue 
that  present  conditions  are  unprecedented, 
that  conditions  are  abnormal,  and  that 
there  must  come  a  downward  tendency 
sooner  or  later.  Whether  such  a  tendency 
will  prove  disastrous,  or  will  be  met  by  the 
readjustment  of  conditions  along  more  or 
less  normal  lines  and  without  any  danger- 
ous manifestations,  will  depend  very 
largely  on  the  attitude  that  the  trade  in 
general  adopts  toward  conditions  to-day. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  are 
causing  some  uneasiness.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  question  as  to  what  disposition  the 
merchant  has  made  of  the  profits  of  the 
past  few  profitable  years.  Unquestion- 
ably profits  in  many  lines  have  been  large, 
and  comparatively  easily  obtained.  The 
persistently  advancing  cost  of  goods  has 
of  itself  meant  a  material  element  of  profit. 
Now  the  credit  man  generally  is  beginning 
to  question  just  what  use  the  merchant  has 
made  of  these  profits.  He  urges  that 
large  profits  were  permissible,  because 
he  was  making  to-day  what  he  might 
possibly  have  to  lose  to-morrow.  He  had 
in  other  words  to  make  sufficient  to  show  a 
profit  on  two  transactions.  Unquestion- 
ably sooner  or  later  there  must  come 
a  decline  in  prices.  It  may  not  be  to- 
morrow, nor  yet  next  month  or  even  next 
year,  but  just  as  prices  have  advanced  far 
beyond  normal  levels,  even  allowing  for 
increased  labor  costs,  that  will  probably 
never  return  to  pre-war  figures,  so  they 
must  inevitably  decline.  The  merchant 
who  made  money  on  the  gradual  advancing 
prices  of  goods,  unless  he  is  gifted  with 
superhuman  wisdom,  must  in  some  measure 
at  least  suffer  by  the  declines. 

Now  the  question  arises,  has  the  mer- 
chant faced  these  facts  and  has  he  prepared 
for  such  an  eventuality?  That  is  the 
question  that  is  causing  some  measure  of 
uneasiness  among  bankers,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers.  If  the  merchant  feels  that 
the  pre-war  profits  were  entirely  made 
money  and  has  disposed  of  them  or  tied 
them  up  as  such,  the  feeling  is  that  the 
merchant  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  position. 
Bankers  and  credit  men  generally  are 
strongly  urging  that  assets  should  be 
kept  in  as  liquid  a  state  as  possible,  and 
some  bank  managers  are  suggesting  the 
purchase  of  easily  negotiable  securities 
such  as  Victbry  bonds. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  present 
situation  that  is  of  moment  to  the  credit 
man,  and  that  is  the  question  of  insurance. 
Many  merchants  are  at  the  present  time 
carrying  only  the  insurance  they  carried  in 
pre-war  days  on  their  stock,  while  its 
value  has  doubled  or  quadrupled.    There- 


in is  a  serious  element  of  danger,  for  this 
condition,  if  at  all  general,  and  it  is  fairly 
generally  believed  that  it  is  all  too  com- 
mon, means  that  the  retailer  is  only  very 
partially  covered  in  the  event  of  fire. 
These  are  conditions  that  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  There  is  no  immediate 
feeling  of  apprehension,  because  times 
continue  to  be  good,  and  credits  are  in  a 
very  satisfactory  position,  generally  speak- 
ing, and  credit  men  generally  are  not  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  curtail  these  credits  to 
reputable  merchants.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler  is  more  than 
ever  eager  that  the  merchant  should 
conduct  his  business  along  conservative 
lines,  refusing  business  that  promises  to  be 
on  a  long  credit  basis.  This  is,  of  course,  all 
sound  business  practice  with  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day.  Generally  speaking, 
business  conditions  are  satisfactory,  with 
shortage  of  supply  continuing  to  be  the 
only  disturbing  factor.  In  many  lines  of 
trade  there  continues  to  be  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  supplies.  Manufacturers  are 
booked  months  ahead,  and  there  is  no 
present  indication  of  a  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  a 
certain  artificiality  about  this  state  of 
affairs.  Merchants,  fearing  an  inability 
to  obtain  stocks,  have  been  placing  orders 
with  two  or  three  firms  with  the  idea  that 
if  they  are  given  short  delivery  on  their 
orders  the  fact  that  they  have  ordered 
beyond  their  actual  needs  will  offset  the 
fact.  It  is  probable  that  were  it  not  for 
this  condition  of  scarcity,  factories  would 
not  be  booked  so  far  ahead,  but  the  fact 
that  cancellations  are  a  practically  negli- 
gible factor  is  evidence  that  the  demand  is 
still  well  in  advance  of  supplies. 

In  hardware  lines  this  over-ordering  is  a 
noticeable  factor,  but  even  so  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  merchants  as  a  rule  are  over- 
stocked, and  there  is  a  buying  demand  for 
everything  available,  with  a  comfortable 
margin  beyond. 

In  food  products  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  declines  in  prices,  though  in  some 
lines,  such  as  sugar,  and  some  specialty 
lines,  there  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
delivery.  In  some  of  these  specialty 
lines  wholesalers  who  have  been  holding 
back  and  only  partially  filling  orders  are 
now  instructing  their  salesmen  to  encour- 
age buying  in  these  lines. 

In  the  department  of  dry  goods  and 
clothing  there  is  also  a  material  improve- 
ment in  deliveries.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  clothing  where  deliveries  for  spring 
have  been  surprisingly  satisfactory,  though 
of  course  at  high  prices. 

Generally  speaking,  the  business  out- 
look of  the  month  is  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character,  and  it  is  only  the  prospect  of  a 
possible  change  that  is  having  a  chastening 
effect. 


Investment  Department 

By    H.    H.    BLACK,  Montreal   Editor   "The  Financial    Post." 


EVEN  sooner  than  was  anticipated  the 
"fixed"  prices  on  Victory  Bonds  were 
raised,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  1933 
issue  stands  IJ^  points  above  the  low 
price  referred  to  in  last  issue  of  MacLean's. 
The  1937  issue  is  back  to  103,  and  even 
the  short  term  issue  of  the  last  Victory 
Loan  (maturing  in  1924)  was  raised  from 
973^  to  99,  so  that  now  it  is  within  sight 
again  of  the  price  at  which  it  was  bought. 
A  study  of  the  present  scale  of  prices 
as  given  below  is  suggestive  of  the  com- 
parative market  values  of  these  Victory 
Bonds  as  proved  by  actual  buying  demand 
and  selling  pressure.  The  longest  term 
tax-exempt  bonds  (maturing  in  1933  and 
1937)  justify  all  that  has  been  said  here  as 
toj  their  desirability,  in  standing  at  102 
and  103  respectively.  On  the  other  hand 
he  long-term  issue  of  1919  is  at  present 
the  lowest  priced,  at  $97,  or  a  discount  of 
$3  per  $100.     The  last  is  taxable:  the  first 


two  are  tax-exempt;  as  taxes  on  incomes  in 
Canada  seem  likely  to  be  increased,  the 
tax-exempt  feature  promises  to  become 
more  valuable  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
hence  these  long-term  bonds  should  go  up 
further.  On  the  other  hand  the  long- 
term  taxable  bonds  (1934)  have  never 
been  properly  "digested,"  and  the  "float- 
ing supply"  continues  large.  The  im- 
provement in  the  price  was  due  partly 
to  an  increased  demand  at  the  "bargain" 
figures  set  early  in  March,  and  partly 
to  a  general  toning  up  of  the  market. 
This  seems  likely  to  continue;  although 
until  commodity  prices  decline  consider- 
ably interest  rates  must  remain  high,  and 
the  prices  of  bonds  and  other  securities 
must  keep  below  the  former  levels. 

Below  is  a  comparative  table  of  the 
prices  quoted  in  last  issue,  and  the  new 
ones  now  in  effect: 

Continued  on  page  75 


Your  Surplus 
Earnings 


In  view  of  the  sound  invest- 
ments they  will  buy  at  low 
prices,  the  wisest  thing  to 
do  with  surplus  earnings 
to-day  is  to  invest  them  in 
long  term  securities. 

Canadian  Government  and 
Municipal  Bonds,  maturing 
from  ten  to  forty  years 
hence,  can  be  bought  to 
yield  an  interest  return  of 
from  S.24%  to  7%. 

Write  us   and  we  shall  be 

happy  to  send  you  a  list  of 
such  investments. 


Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Building 

Toronto 
Montreal  New  York 

Saskatoon  London,  Eng. 


A  Sound 

Investment 

Secand  by  Realty  in  the  Heart  of 
Toronto  worth  $2,350,000  and  ba<^ed 
by  a  $10,060,000  Corporation,  which  haa 
been  Buccc«sful  since  inc^tion.  and 
which  unconditionally  ruarantees  the 
dividend    on    the 

7% 

PREFERRED  STOCK 

KING  EDWARD 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  LTD. 
With    Which    We    Give    s 

Bonus  of  30%  Common 

Yielding  10% 
PRICE:  $100  per  share 

>^EMILIUSJARVIS&CO. 

E>tablish«l  1891 
Jarrifl    Blig., 
Toront*.     ^ 


Western  AssuranceCo. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1851 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,  Explosion, 

Riots,  Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 

HEAD  OFFICES         -        TORONTO 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

ARE  THE  BEST 

^or    sale     by     Alf     Leading     Furnitur* 
Dealers. 

-MACEY    STYLE    BOOK,"   full    of    In* 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


Panada  Furniture  ^ufacturers 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO.         __ 


Maclean's  Magazine 


T.   B.    COSTAIN,  Editor 


J.  L.   RUTLEDGE,  Associate  Editor 


Volume  XXXIIl. 


TORONTO,  APRIL  15,  1920 


The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 


NOTE — This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  detective  stories  thai  Mr  Ches- 
terton is  engaged  in  uriting.     The 
detective,  an  amateur  and  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
characters  ever  created    in  the  brain  of  a  writer  of 
fiction,  solves  the  mysteries  that  come  to  his  attention 
by  methods  that  are  distinctly  and  engagingly  new. 
The  complete  series  will  appear  in  "MacLean's." 


I.— THE  FACE 

Bj/  Gilbert 


IN  THE  TARGET 

K.  Chesterton 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    W.    HATHERILL,    R.I. 


HAROLD  MARCH,  the  rising  re- 
viewer and  social  critic,  was  walk- 
ing vigorously  across  a  great 
tableland  of  moors  and  commons,  the 
horizon  of  which  was  fringed  with  the 
far-off  woods  of  the  famous  estate  of 
Torwood  Park.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man  in  tweeds,  with  very  pale 
curly  hair  and  pale  clear  eyes.  Walking 
in  wind  and  sun  in  the  very  landscape  of 
liberty,  he  was  still  young  enough  to  re- 
member his  politics  and  not  merely  try 
to  forget  them.  For  his  errand  at  Tor- 
wood  Park  was  a  political  one;  it  was  the 
place  of  appointment  named  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  Howard  Home,  then  intro- 
ducing his  so-called  Socialist  Budget, 
and  prepared  to  expound  it  in  an  inter- 
view with  so  promising  a  penman. 
Harold  March  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
knows  everything  about  politics,  and 
nothing  about  politicians.  He  also 
knew  a  great  deal  about  art,  letters,  phil- 
osophy, and  general  culture;  about  al- 
most everything,  indeed,  except  the 
world  he  was  living  in. 

Abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  those  sunny 
and  windy  flats,  he  came  upon  a  sort  of 
cleft  almost  narrow  enough  to  be  called 
a  crack  in  the  land.  It  was  just  large 
enough  to  be  the  water-course  for  a  small 
.stream  which  vanished  at  intervals  under 
green  tunnels  of  undergrowth,  as  if  in  a 
dwarfish  forest.  Indeed,  he  had  an  odd 
feeling  as  if  he  were  a  giant  looking  over 
the  valley  of  the  pygmies.  When  he 
dropped  into  the  hollow,  however,  the 
impres.sion  was  lost;  the  rocky  banks, 
though  hardly  above  the  height  of  a  cot- 
tage, hung  over  and  had  the  profile  of  a 
precipice.  As  he  began  to  wander  down 
the  course  of  the  stream,  in  idle  but  ro- 
mantic curiosity,  and  saw  the  water 
shining  in  short  strips  between  the  great 
gray  boulders  and  bushes  as  soft  as  great 
green  mosses,  he  fell  into  quite  an  op- 
posite vein  of  fantasy.  It  was  rather  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him 
into  a  sort  of  underworld  of  dreams. 
And  when  he  became  conscious  of  a  hu- 
man figure  dark  against  the  silver  stream 
sitting  on  a  large  boulder  and  looking 
rather  like  a  large  bird,  it  was  perhaps 
with  some  of  the  premonitions  proper  to 
a  man  who  meets  the  strangest  friend- 
ship of  his  life. 

The  man  was  apparently  fishing;  or  at 
least  was  fixed  in  a  fisherman's  attitude 
with  more  than  a  fisherman's  immobility. 
•March  was  able  to  examine  the  man  al- 
most as  if  he  had  been  a  statue  for  some 
minutes   before  the  statue   spoke.     He 


H«  btcmme  conKioui  of  a  human  Aiurc  dark  acaiiut  the  »llT«r  str»ain,  ailtinc  on  a  larcc  boulder. 


was  a  tall,  fair  man,  cadaverous, 
and  a  little  lackadaisical,  with 
heavy  eyelids  and  a  high-bridged 
nose.  When  his  face  was  shaded  with  his  wide 
white  hat,  his  light  mustache  and  lithe  figure  gave 
him  a  look  of  youth.  But  the  Panama  lay  on  the 
moss  beside  him;  and  the  spectator  could  see  that 
his  brow  was  prematurely  bald;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  hollowness  about  the  eyes,  had 
an  air  of  headwork  and  even  headache. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  about  him, 
realized  after  a  short  scrutiny,  was  that, 
though  he  looked  like  a  fisherman,  he  was 
not  fishing. 

He  was  holding,  instead  of  a  rod, 
something  that  might  have  been  a 
landing-net  which  some  fishermen  use, 
but  which  was  much  more  like  the  or- 
dinary toy  net  which  children  carry,  and 
which  they  generally  use  indifferently 
for  shrimps  or  butterflies.  He  was  dip- 
ping this  into  the  water  at  intervals, 
gravely  regarding  its  harvest  of  weed  or 
mud,  and  emptying  it  out  again. 

"No,  I  haven't  caught  anything,"([he 
remarked,  calmly,  as  if  answering  an  un- 
spoken query.  "When  I  do  I  have  to 
throw  it  back  again;  especially  the  big 
fish.  But  some  of  the  little  beasts  inter- 
est me  when  I  get  'em." 

"A  scientific  interest,  I  suppose?"  ob- 
served Marfch. 

"Of  a  rather  amateurish  sort,  I  fear," 
answered  ,  the  strange  fisherman.  "I 
have  a  sort  of  hobby  about  what  they 
call  phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  But 
it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  go  about 
in  society  crying  stinking  fish." 

"I  suppose  it  would,"  said  March 
with  a  smile. 

"Rather  odd  to  enter  a  drawing-room 
carrying  a  large  luminous  cod,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  in  his  listless  way. 
"How  quaint  it  would  be  if  one  could 
carry  it  about  like  a  lantern,  or  have 
little  sprats  for  candles.  Some  of  the 
sea-beasts  would  really  be  very  pretty 
like  lamp-shades;  the  blue  sea-snail  that 
glitters  all  over  like  starlight;  and  some 
of  the  red  starfish  really  shine  like  red 
stars.  But,  naturally,  I'm  not  looking 
for  them  here." 

March  thought  of  asking  him  what  he 
was  looking  for;  but,  feeling  unequal  to 
a  technical  discussion  at  least  as  deep 
as  the  deep-sea  fishes,  he  returned  to 
more  ordinary  topics. 

"Delightful  sort  of  hole  this  is,"  he 
.said.  "This  little  dell  and  river  here. 
It's  like  tho.se  places  Stevenson  talks 
about,  where  something  ought  to  hap- 
pen." 

"I  know,"  answered  the  other.  "I 
think  it's  because  the  place  itself,  so  to 
speak,  seems  to  happen  and  not  merely 
to  exist.  Perhaps  that's  what  old  Picas- 
so and  some  of  the  cubists  are  trying  to 
express  by  angles  and  jagged  lines.  Look 
at  that  wall  like  low  cliffs  that  juts  for- 
ward just  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  of 
turf  sweeping  up  to  it.  That's  like  a  si- 
lent collision.  It's  like  a  breaker  and 
the  back-wash  of  a  wave." 


hy   Harper  A  Brof. 
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March  looked  at  the  low-browed  crag  overhanging  the 
green  slope  and  nodded.  He  was  interested  in  a  man  who 
turned  so  easily  from  the  technicalities  of  science  to  those 
of  art;  and  asked  him  if  he  admired  the  new  angular 
artists. 

"As  1  feel  it,  the  cubists  are  not  cubist  enough,"  replied 
the  stranger.'  "I  mean  they're  not  thick  enough.  By 
making  things  mathematical  they  make  them  thin.  Take 
the  living  lines  out  of  that  landscape,  simplify  it  to  a  right 
angle,  and  you  flatten  it  out  to  a  mere  diagram  on  paper. 
Diagrams  have  their  own  beauty;  but  it  is  of  just  the  other 
sort.  They  stand  for  the  unalterable  things;  the  calm, 
eternal,  mathematical  sort  of  truths;  what  somebody  calls 
the  'white  radiance  of — " 

HE  stopped,  and  before  the  next  word  came  something 
had  happened  almost  too  quickly  and  completely  to  be 
realized.  From  behind  the  overhanging  rock  came  a 
noise  and  rush  like  that  of  a  railway  train;  and  a  great 
motor-car  appeared.  It  topped  the  crest  of  cliff,  black 
against  the  sun,  like  a  battle-chariot  rushing  to  destruction 
in  some  wild  epic.  March  automatically  put  out  his  hand 
in'one  futile  gesture,  as  if  to  catch  a  falling  tea-cup  in  a 
drawing-room. 

For  the  fraction  of  a  flash  it  seemed  to  leave  the  ledge  of 
rock  like  a  flying-ship;  then  the  very  sky  seemed  to  turn 
over  like  a  wheel,  and  it  lay  a  ruin  amid 
the  tall  grasses  below,  a  line  of  gray 
smoke  going  up  slowly  from  it  into  the 
silent  air.  A  little  lower  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  gray  hair  lay  tumbled  down 
the  steep  green  slope,  his  limbs  lying  all 
at  random,  and  his  face  turned  away. 

The  eccentric  fisherman  dropped  his 
net  and  walked  swiftly  toward  the  spot, 
his  new  acquaintance  following  him.  As 
they  drew  near  there  seemed  a  sort  of 
monstrous  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  dead 
machine  was  still  throbbing  and  thun- 
dering as  busily  as  a  factory,  while  the 
man  lay  so  still. 

TTE  was  unquestionably  dead.  The 
■»■  -^  blood  flowed  in  the  grass  from  a 
hopelessly  fatal  fracture  at  the  back  of 
the  skull;  but  the  face,  which  was  turned 
to  the  sun,  was  uninjured  and  strangely 
arresting  in  itself.  It  was  one  of  those  . 
cases  of  a  strange  face  so  unmistakable 
as  to  feel  familiar.  We  feel,  somehow, 
that  we  ought  to  recognize  it,  even 
though  we  do  not.  It  was  of  the  broad 
square  sort  with  great  jaws,  almost  like 
that  of  a  highly  intellectual  ape;  the 
wide  mouth  shut  so  tight  as  to  be  traced 
by  a  mere  line;  the  nose  short  with  the 
sort  of  nostrils  that  seem  to  gape  with 
an  appetite  for  the  air.  The  oddest 
thing  about  the  face  was  that  one  of  the 
eye-brows  was  cocked  up  at  a  much 
sharper  angle  than  the  other.  March 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  face  so  na- 
turally alive  as  that  dead  one.  And  its 
ugly  energy  seemed  all  the  stranger  for 
its  halo  of  hoary  hair.  Some  papers  lay 
half  fallen  out  of  the  pocket,  and  from  ■ 
among  them  March  extracted  a  card- 
case.  He  read  the  name  on  the  card 
aloud. 

"Sir  Humphrey  TurnbuU.  I'm  sure 
I've  heard  the  name  somewhere." 

His  companion  only  gave  a  sort  of  lit- 
tle sigh  and  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as 
if  ruminating,  then  he  merely  said,  "The 
poor  fellow  is  quite  gone,"  and  added 
some  scientific  terms  in  which  his  auditor 
once  more  found  himself  out  of  his  depth. 

"As  things  are,"  continued  the  same 
curiously  well-informed  person,  "it  will 
be  more  legal  for  us  to  leave  the  body  as 
it  is  until  the  police  are  informed.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  will  be  well  if  nobody  ex- 
cept the  police  is  informed.  Don't  be 
surprised  if  I  seem  to  be  keeping  it  dark 
from  some  of  our  neighbors  round  here." 

Then,  as  if  prompted  to  legularize  his 
rather  abrupt  confidence,  he  said:  "I've 
come  down  to  see  my  cousin  at  Torwood ; 
my  name  is  Home  Fisher.  Might  be  a 
pun  on  my  pottering  about  here,  mightn't 
it?" 

"Is  Sir  Howard  Home  your  cousin?" 
asked  March.  "I'm  going  to  Torwood  Park  to  see  him 
myself;  only  about  his  public  work,  of  course,  and  the 
wonderful  stand  he  is  making  for  his  principles.  I  think 
this  Budget  is  the  greatest  thing  in  English  history.  If  it 
fails,  it  will  be  the  most  heroic  failure  in  English  history. 
Are  you  an  admirer  of  your  great  kinsman,  Mr.  Fisher?" 

"Rather,"   said    Mr.    Fisher,     "He's   the   best   shot    I 
know." 


Then,  as  if  sincerely  repentant  of  his  nonchalance,  he 
added,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm: 

"No,  but  really,  he's  a  beauliful  shot." 

As  if  fired  by  his  own  words,  he  took  a  sort  of  leap  at 
the  ledges  of  the  rock  above  him,  and  scaled  them  with  a 
sudden  agility  in  startling  contrast  to  his  general  lassitude. 
He  had  stood  for  some  seconds  on  the  headland  above, 
with  his  aquiline  profile  under  the  Panama  hat  relieved 
against  the  sky  and  peering  over  the  country-side  before 
his  companion  had  collected  himself  sufficiently  to  scramble 
up  after  him. 

The  level  above  was  a  stretch  of  common  turf  on  which 
the  tracks  of  the  fated  car  were  plowed  plainly  enough; 
but  the  brink  of  it  was  broken  as  with  rocky  teeth;  broken 
boulders  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  lay  near  the  edge;  it  was 
almost  incredible  that  anyone  could  have  deliberately 
driven  into  such  a  death-trap,  especially  in  broad  daylight. 

"I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it,"  said  March.  "Was  he 
Wind?     Or  blind  drunk?" 

"Neither,  by  the  look  of  him,"  replied  the  other. 

"Then  it  was  suicide." 

"It  doesn't  .seem  a  cozy  way  of  doing  it,"  remarked  the 
man  called  Fisher.  "Besides,  I  don't  fancy  poor  old 
Puggy  would  commit  suicide,  somehow." 

"Poor  old  who?"  inquired  the  wondering  journalist. 
"Did  you  know  this  unfortunate  man?" 


I  don't  see  why  he  .should  deliberately  break  his  neck  al- 
most at  the  very  door.     I  believe  Hoggs     I  mean  my  cousinj 
Howard — was  coming  down  especially  to  meet  him." 

"Torwood  Park  doesn't  belong  to  your  cousin?"  in- 
quired March. 

"No;  it  used  to  belong  to  the  Winthrops,  you  know," 
replied  the  other.     "Now  a  new  man's  got  it;  a  man  from  i 
Montreal  named    .lenkins.     Hoggs    comes  down  for   the| 
shooting;  I  told  you  he  was  a  lovely  shot." 

This  repeated  eulogy  on  the  great  social  statesman! 
affected  Harold  March  as  if  somebody  had  defined  Na-j 
poleon  as  a  distinguished  player  of  nap.  But  he  had  an-| 
other  half-formed  impression  struggling  in  this  flood  ofj 
unfamiliar  things,  and  he  brought  it  to  the  surface  befor 
it  could  vanish. 

".lenkins,"  he  repeated.  "Surely  you  don't  mean 
Jefferson  .Jenkins,  the  social  reformer?  I  mean  the  man 
who's  fighting  for  the  new  cottage-estate  scheme.  It 
would  be  as  interesting  to  meet  him  as  any  Cabinet  Min- 
ister in  the  world,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so." 

"Yes;  Hoggs  told  him  it  would  have  to  be  cottages," 
said  Fisher.  "He  said  the  breed  of  cattle  had  been  im- 
proved too  often,  and  people  were  beginning  to  laugli. 
And  of  course  you  must  hang  a  peerage  on  to  something; 
though  the  poor  chap  hasn't  got  it  yet.  Hullo,  herp's 
somebody  else." 


t; 


Home    Fisher    suddenly    strode    across    to    him. 

"Nobody  knew  him  exactly,"  replied  Fisher,  with  some 
vagueness.  "But  one  knmv  him,  of  course.  He'd  been  a 
terror  in  his  time,  in  Parliament  and  the  courts,  and  so  on; 
especially  in  that  row  about  the  aliens  who  were  deported 
as  undesirables,  when  he  wanted  one  of  'em  hanged  for 
murder.  He  was  so  sick  about  it  that  he  retired  from  the 
bench.  Since  then  he  mostly  motored  about  by  himself; 
but  he  was  coming  to  Torwood,  too,  for  the  week-end;  and 


HEY  had  started  walking  in  the 
tracks  of  the  car,  leaving  it  behind 
them  in  the  hollow,  still  humming  hor- 
ribly like  a  huge  insect  that  had  killed  a 
man.  The  tracks  took  them  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  road,  one  arm  of  which  went  on 
in  the  same  line  toward  the  distant  gates 
of  the  park.  It  was  clear  that  the  car 
had  been  driven  down  the  long  straight 
road,  and  then,  instead  of  turning 
with  the  road  to  the  left,  had  gone 
straight  on  over  the  turf  to  its  doom. 
But  it  was  not  this  discovery  that  had 
riveted  Fisher's  eye,  but  something  even 
more  solid.  At  the  angle  of  the  white 
road  a  dark  and  solitary  figure  was 
standing  almost  as  still  as  a  finger-post. 
It  was  that  of  a  big  man  in  rough  shoot- 
ing-clothes, bareheaded,  and  with  tousled 
curly  hair  that  gave  him  a  rather  wild 
look.  On  a  nearer  approach  this  first 
more  fantastic  impression  faded;  in  a 
full  light  the  figure  took  on  more  con- 
ventional colors,  as  of  an  ordinary  gentle- 
man who  happened  to  have  come  out 
without  a  hat  and  without  very  studious- 
ly brushing  his  hair.  But  the  massive 
stature  remained,  and  something  deep 
and  even  cavernous  about  the  setting  of 
the  eyes  redeemed  his  animal  good  looks 
from  the  common-place.  But  March  had 
no  time  to  study  the  man  more  closely, 
for  much  to  his  astonishment,  his  guide 
merely  observed,  "Hullo,  Jack!"  and 
walked  past  him  as  if  he  had  indeed  been 
a  sign-post,  and  without  attempting  to 
i  nf  orm  him  of  the  catastrophe  beyond  the 
rocks.  It  was  relatively  a  small  thing, 
l)ut  it  was  only  the  first  in  a  string  of 
singular  antics  on  which  his  new  and 
eccentric  friend  was  leading  him. 

The  man  they  had  passed  looked  after 
them  in  rather  a  suspicious  fashion,  but 
Fisher  continued  serenely  on  his  way 
along  the  straight  road  that  ran  past  the 
gates  of  the  great  estate. 

"That's  John  Burke,  the  traveller," 
he  condescended  to  explain.  "I  expect 
you've  heard  of  him;  shoots  big  game 
and  all  that.  Sorry  I  couldn't  stop  to 
introduce  you,  but  I  daresay  you'll  meet 
him  later  on." 

"I  know  his  book,  of  course,"  said 
March,  with  renewed  interest.  "That 
is  certainly  a  fine  piece  of  description, 
about  their  being  only  conscious  of  the 
closeness  of  the  elephant  when  the  colos- 
sal head  blocked  out  the  moon." 

"Yes,  young  Halkett  writes  joUy  well, 
I  think.  What?  Didn't  you  know  Hal- 
kett wrote  Burke's  books  for  him? 
Burke  can't  use  anything  except  a  gun; 
and  you  can't  write  with  that.  Oh„  he's 
genuine  enough  in  his  way,  you  know, 
as    brave    as    a    lion,    or  a  good  deal 

braver  by  all  accounts." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  him,"  observed  March, 

with  a  rather  bewildered  laugh,  "and  about  a  good  many 

other  people." 

Fisher's  bald  brow  became  abruptly  corrugated,  and  a 

curious  expression  came  into  his  eyes. 

"I  know  too  much,"   he  said.      "That's     what's     the 
Continued  on  Page  55 
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By  Magistrate  Emily  F.  Murphy 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Tmo  weeks  ago  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  that  more 
stringent  measures  were  to  be  introduced  to  curb  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  drugs  in  Canada.  Such  is  the  first  direct  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  that  Mrs.  Murphy  is  waging  through 
the  columns  of  "MacLean's  Magazine."  All  over  the  country 
the  interest  is  rising.  Newspapers  are  awakening  to  the 
point  and  are  devoting  space  to  the  subject.  The  clippings 
reproduced  hereioiih  are  but  three,  from  as  many  dozen  that 
hai'e  come  to  the  editor's  desk  within  the  last  few  days.  The 
police  are  displaying  more  interest  and  zeal.  It  is  astonish- 
ing also  the  number  of  letters  that  have  been  received,  urging 
that  the  campaign  be  kept  up  until  some  definite  goal  is  reach- 
ed; many  of  them  have  been  received  from  addicts. 

Mrs.  Murphy  will  continue  the  series  in  the  May  15  issue 
uith  ('  .-irong fourth  article. 

ARTICLE  III. 

IN  the  excellent  provisions  of  its  Narcotics  Act;  its 
administration,  and  in  the  treatment  afforded  to  drug- 
addicts,  the  Province  of  Manitoba  probably  leads 
Canada.  Of  the  results  achieved,  we  shall  speak  later, 
our  attitude  for  the  moment  being  directed  to  mixed  ad- 
diction, but  particularly  to  cocain  and  heroin. 

B.  .J.  McConnell,  M.D.,  of  Winnipeg,  the  Administrator 
of  Narcotics  Act,  who  is  putting  both  energy  and  good 
thought  into  his  work,  says  in  a  recent  letter:  "The  drugs 
used  in  Manitoba  are,  1st  morphin;  2nd  cocain;  3rd 
heroin,  but  the  majority  take  the  first  two  and  average 
about  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  morphin  a  day,  and  ten  to 
twelve  grains  of  cocain  as  well." 

The  reason  for  this  mixed  addiction  is  shown  in  a  letter 
written  by  Lt.-Colonel  G.  C.  Sanders  of  Calgary,  the 
magistrate  of  the  Men's  Police  Court,  who  says:  "Cocain 
is  probably  the  drug  which  is  most  used,  and  from  evidence 
that  I  have  had  before  me,  most  people  who  are  addicted 
to  morphin  find  that  the  doses  they  require  become  very 
large;  they  have  also  to  take  cocain  to  meet  the  require- 
ments." 

Speaking  of  its  general  use.  Colonel  Sanders  also  says: 
"I  have  heard  it  is  a  common  expression  amongst  people 
whom  you  would  hardly  suspect  to  jocularly  ask  another 
if  they  could  give  them  a  'bhang,'  which  is  a  slang  expres- 
sion for  a  snufT  of  cocain.  .  .  .  It  is  increasing  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and,  to-day,  it  is  a  menace  to  the  country." 

It  is  found,  too,  upon  searching  the  vendors  of  illicit 
drugs  that  ether,  strychnine,  and  chloroform  are  secreted 
upon  their  persons,  showing  that  mixed-a'''  i<tion  to  deadly 
drugs  is  much  more  general  than  is  commrn     supposed. 

Certain  powders  are  also  consumed  a^  narcotics,  but 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  persistent  of  addicts  in  the  north  tells  us 
that  she  uses  these  powders  almost  exclusively.  She  has 
become  loveless  and  unlovely,  a  poor-hearted  and  shame- 
less woman,  and  about  as  amenable  to  reason  as  a  bit  of 
dandelion  fluff. 

Plucking   ".Snowbirds" 

T  T  would  seem  relevant  to  here  say  that,  in  the  searching 
*■  of  addicts  or  illicit  vendors,  the  police  must  be  inquisi- 
tive and  painstaking  rather  than  .courteous.  This  is  no 
task  for  an  officer  who  is  lumpish  or  a  crackskull. 

Sometimes,  when  "asnowbird"  —that  is  to  say  a  man  who 
snuffs  cocain,  usually  designated  as  "snow" — he  will  draw 
out  his  cigar-box,  light  the  last  cigarette,  and  flip  the  box 
into  the  wastepaper  basket,  or  under  the  table.  This 
flipping  of  the  empty  box  is  so  casual  and  common  in  every- 
day life  that  one  might  easily  be  excused  from  thinking  of 
the  box  as  a  receptacle  for  drugs.  The  skilled  detective, 
however,  picks  it  up,  and  so  gets  his  "clear  case." 

.'\mong  women,  the  "dope-takers"  hide  cocain  in  their 
hair,  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  in  the  seams  of  their 
oats,  under  braid,  by  rubbing  it  into  white  clothing,  in 
•  he  roof  of  their  mouth  where  it  is  covered  by  the  plate  of 
t  heir  false  teeth,  or  by  secreting  it  in  other  parts  of  their 
person. 

In   their  homes,  they   hide  it  in  a  package  of  empty 

Mvelopes,  in  the  feet  of  the  bath-tub,  behind  sur-bases,  in 

!i)wer  pots,  in  hollow  door-knobs,  or  in  some  other 

iilace  that  might  be    overlooked    by  the  hunters. 

1 1  seems  to  be  quite  true  in  crime,  as  in  life: 

"To  hunt  and  to  be  hunted  makes  existence; 
For  we  are  all  chasers  or  the  chased." 

(  ocain  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa 
plant  which  grows  in  South  America.  It  was  first 
used  in  ophthalmic  and  surgical  operations  in  1884, 
l)ut  cocoa  leaves  have  been  chewed  for  generations 
')  relieve  fatigue.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1700,  th? 
iioet  Cowley  wrote: — 


"Our  Varieocha  first  this  cocoa  sent. 
Endowed    with    leaves    of  wondrous    nourishment,. 
Whose  juice  suck'd  in,  to  the  stomach  tak'n,. 
Long  hunger  and  long  labor  can  sustain." 

In  Germany,  extensive  tests  of  its  stimulating  qualities 
have  been  made  on  soldiers,  the  drug  being  administered 
to  them  after  forced  marches.  It  was  found  that  while 
small  doses  had  a  tonic  effect,  giving  relief  from  physical 
and  mental  pain,  a  larger  dosage  had  a  deleterious  effect, 
resulting  in  the  clouding  of  the  memory,  singing  in  the  ears, 
and  inability  to  control  the  thoughts,  headache,  delirium, 
and  a  dangerous  melancholy.  A  person  addicted  to  its 
habitual  use  is  known  as  a  cocainist.  In  a  later  stage, 
they  are  described  as  cocain  omaniacs.  When  on  the 
verge  of  suicide  for  need  of  the'  drug,  they  are  said  to  have 
"the  cocain  leaps." 

Maniacs   at  the  Wheel 

TN  this  condition,  they  suffer  from  hyper-excitability  and 
•'■  muscular  unrest,  thus  inducing  a  mania  for  rapid 
motion.  A  considerable  number  of  the  persons  who  are 
convicted  for  drunkenness  while  driving  motor  cars,  have 
not  taken  any  alcohol  but  are  crazed  with  cocain. 

An  ungentle  young  woman  who  came  before  us  last 
winter,  and  who  has  been  convicted  for  having  prohibited 
narcotics  in  her  possession,  called  a  motor  car  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  had  hardly  entered  it,  when 
the  driver  felt  the  cold  nozzle  of  a  revolver  against  the 
back  of  his  neck  and  heard  a  peremptory  order  to  drive 
faster.  Presently,  the  powerful  car  had  reached  the 
top  limit  of  its  speed,  but  still  the  woman  kept  ordering 
the  driver  to  go  faster  and  faster.  Fortunately  the 
streets  were  clear  so  that  a  policeman  on  a  motor- 
cycle was  able  to  overhaul  the  mad  riders  and  take  the 
woman  into  custody. 

Another  result  of  its  use,  as  a  snuff,  is  necrosis  of  the 
nasal  cartilage,  but  for  that  matter-  cocain  applied  to 
the  mucous  membrane  anywhere  on  the  body  will 
produce  its  effect.  For  this  reason  it  is  used  freely 
in  throat  sprays,  cough  lozenges,  and  catarrh  powders. 

Because  of  this  deadening  effect,  it  is  possible  for  a 
person  under  the  influence  of  cocain  to  refrain  from 
food  for  a  couple  of  days  without  suffering  from  the 
sensation  of  hunger  It  has  however,  no  food  value, 
and  a  young  married  man  tel's  us  that  his  bride  aged 
seventeen,  who  is  suffering  from  drug-addiction  dis- 
ease, lost  a  pound  a  day  in  weight  during  ten  days 
she  was  away  from  him  in  hiding. 

Cocain  is  usually  retailed  to  the  victims  by  illicit 
vendors  in  small  paper  packages  of  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  postage  stamp.  These  are  called  "decks,"  and 
contain  a  couple  of  snuffs.  Ordinarily,  these  cost  a  dollar 
apiece,  but  if  the  purchaser  is  distempered  for  need  of  it, 
the  vendor  may  extract  two  dollars  or  even  more.  Indeed, 
one  of  our  women  detectives  tells  us  that  in  buying  from 
the  Chinese  in  their  cafes,  she  must  purchase  cigarettes 
and  noodles  in  addition.  Before  leaving  Ah  Sin  sees  that 
"the  decks"  are  safely  stowed  away  in  her  stocking  lest 
those  bear-fierce,  claw-handed  police-fellows  find  it  in  her 
pocket. 

Children  and  Drugs 

IN  the  United  States,  cocain  is  sold  to  school-children  as 
"coke"  or  "flake,"  and  the  vendors  of  cakes  and  candies 
offer  it  to  be  snuffed  through  a  small  tube.  Mr.  Owen  C. 
Dawson,  of  the  Children's  Court  in  Montreal,  is  quoted  in  a 
New  York  paper  as  declaring  that  the  scourge  of  heroin 
had  been  there,  and  that  twenty-six  druggists  were  arrested 
charged  with  its  illicit  sale,  but  does  not  say  whether  these 
druggists  sold  to  the  children  who  were  brought  into  the 
court.  We  know,  however,  that  drugs  are  sold  to  children 
on  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities  of  Canada,  a  fact  recently 
verified  by  the  Federal  Health  Department  according  to 
despatches  from  Ottawa  in  February  of  this  year. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  1919  before  the  Annual 
American  Prison  Association,  one  of  the  speakers  said: 
"It  is  rare  to  come  in  contact  with  young  men  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  who  are  confirmed  alcohol- 
ics. Compare  this  with  narcotic  addicts.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  addiction  is  present  mainly  in  youths 
from  16  to  21  years  of  age.  This  is  really  the  develop- 
ment age.  Narcotics  hinder  development,  and 
boys  and  girls  are  forever  wrecked  while  still  in  a 
development  period.  .  .  .  Distracted  parents  come 
pleading  for  aid  and  advice.  The  complaint  is  al- 
ways the  same,  i.e.  'If  we  only  knew  the  first  sign  of 
this  dreadful  curse  we  could  have  saved  the  boy.' 
If  parents  knew  the  signs  of  the  beginning  of  drug- 
addiction  they  would  have  the  victim  treated  im- 
mediately,  and   cured,   before   the   habit   becomes 


fixed..  Once  drtig-  addic^ 
tion  becomes  firmly  estab- 
lished a  positive  cure  is 
difficult,  and  the  only  way- 
it  can  bo  accomplished  is 
through  institutional  care 
and  treatment." 

Pre-Natal  Effects 

-VTARCOTICS  have  also 
■'-^  a  pre-natal  effect  on 
children  which  is  not 
generally  known 
and  which, 
perhaps, 
demon- 
strates 
Samuel 
Butler's 
dictum  that 
life  is  eight 
parts  cards 
and    two    parts 
play. 

The  effect  we 
refe    to  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr. 
Ernest  Bishop,  who 
says  of  drug-disease 
that  its   physical 
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symptomatology  are  manifest- 
ed in  infants  newly-born  of  ad- 
dicted mothers,  and  that  many 
of  these  infants  die  unless  opi- 
ates are  administered  to  them. 
This,  he  declares,  is  a  well- 
known  fact  among  those  who 
have  made  open-minded  study 
and  research  into  this  condition. 
Such  a  case  has  been  described  recently  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Laase,  Associate  Surgeon  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  New  York, 
in  American  Medicine.  He  says  this  child  was  born  of  an 
opium-addict  and  displayed  all  the  symptoms  of  addiction. 
The  mother,  who  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  used 
opiates  for  two  years. 

The  baby  was  healthy  and  well  developed  but,  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  was  very  restless  and  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  drug-need,  which  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  drop 
of  paregoric  in  water,  this  being  placed  in  the  infant's 
mouth  by  means  of  an  eye-dropper.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  this  because  the  infant  was  showing  signs  of  col- 
lapse and  of  general  convulsions.  When  lactation  was 
fully  established,  the  necessity  for  the  administration  of 
paregoric  ceased,  the  child  obtaining  the  supply  through 
the  mother's  milk. 

Heroin,  a  Desperate  Menace 

AS  a  narcotic,  heroin  is  three  times  stronger  than  mor- 
phin, and  takes  effect  much  more  quickly.  Its  continued 
use  will  establish  a  habit  in  four  or  five  weeks.  It  came  in- 
to favor  among  physicians  and  pharmacists  as  having  all 
the  good  qualities  of  a  narcotic  with  none  of  its  bad  ones, 
it  being  claimed  that  it  was  a  iion-habit-forming  drug. 

Because  of  this  mischievous  fiction,  it  has  now  become  so 
desperate  a  menace  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
Psychiatric  Society  of  New  York  have  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  such  measures  as  are  feasible 
to  abolish  its  manufacture  altogether. 

Heroin  is  morphin  treated  with  acetylchloride.  A 
person  who  habitually  uses  it  has  a  yellow  face  as  though 
from  jaundice.  It  is  claimed  that  heroin-users  desire  to 
spread  the  habit  more  than  any  other  drug-addicts. 

Experts  say  that  heroin  and  morphin  are  more  difficult 
to  withdraw  than  any  of  the  narcotics,  a  sudden  stoppage 
leading  to  a  physical  collapse  and  dangerous  disorders. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  stenographer  in  my  office 
answered  me  in  a  highly  insulting  manner.  Becn\js*>  she 
had  always  had  exemplary  manners  and  becaw^ifWinething 
in  her  eyes  made  one  think  of  the  flicker  q^  (;i:osspd  w'/es, 
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I  concluded  she  was  ill  and  probably  had  a  degree  or  two 
of  fever. 

This  was  how  I  came  to  restrain  the  hot  words  that  were 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  and  to  observe  her  instead.  Pres- 
ently, it  was  noticeable  that  she  kept  dropping  her  eraser; 
that  she  looked  at  the  type  of  the  machine  as  though  her 
vision  was  impaired,  and  that  she  worked  the  keys  in  a 
jumpy  manner. 

Two  days  later,  she  was  removed  to  a  hospital  suffering 
from  a  complete  nervous  collapse,  alleged  to  be  the  result 
of  heroin  addiction.  When  last  heard  of,  she  was  in  a 
pitiful  condition. 

Drugs  and  Insanity 

WHILK  insanity  sometimes  results  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  drug-addiction,  it  is  not  nearly  so  common 
as  the  public  suppose. 

A  statistical  study  of  drug  addiction  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  Ph.D.,  the  statistician 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospital,  shows  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  number  of  drug-addicts  develop  insanity; 
that  these  are  admitted  principally  during  the  period  of 
middle  life;  that  alcoholism  of  the  father  appears  prominent 
in  the  history  of  drug  cases,  and  that  approximately  43 
per  cent,  of  the  patients  used  alcohol  intemperately. 

Dr.  Pollock  also  found  that  the  native  born  were  more 
liable  to  drug  psychoses  than  the  foreign  born;  that  the 
cases  rank  high  with  respect  to  literacy;  that  70  per  cent, 
recover  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  admission,  while 
5' 2  per  cent,  die  within  the  same  period.  Approximately 
9  per  cent,  of  the  drug  cases  discharged  are  re-admitted. 

While  insanity  within  the  meaning  of  the  Criminal  Code 
is  not  so  frequent  among  addicts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  through  excessive  use  of  narcotics,  or  by  means  of 
sudden  withdrawal,  the  victim  undergoes  what  the  French 
call  "a  crisis  of  the  nerves,"  which  amounts  to  insanity, 
but  which  is  only  temporary. 

Murder  Made  Easy 

"yX/'HEN  a  man  is  criniinally  inclined,  eocain  and 
^  T  heroin  produce  delusions  which  actually  make  him 
"insane  and  dangerous  to  be  at  large."  These  drugs  also 
give  him  courage  without  reason;  make  his  vision  more 
acute,  and  steady  his  hand  so  that  he  may  commit  murder 
with  ease. 

"I  have  noticed,"  says  Dr.  B.  J.  McConnell  of  Winnipeg, 
writing  in  this  connection,  "that  the  majority  of  petty 
thieves  and  hold-up  men  are  usually  addicts  and  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  if  ever  they  ask  you  to  throw  up  your 
hands,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so  at  once,  because  they 
have  to  get  the  money  in  order  to  get  the  drugs." 

When  the  four  murderers  of  Herman  Rosenthal  were 
bemg  tried,  it  was  discovered  that  three  of  them  were 
drug-addicts  who,  before  committing  the  deed,  had  to  be 
"charged  up"  with  eocain,  and  it  was  under  the  leadership 
of  "Dopey  Benny,"  a  slum  addict,  that  a  band  of  twelve 
dope-fiends  hired  out  their  services  to  "beat-up"  or  murder 
any  individual,  their  regular  fee  for  assassination  being 
i'200.00. 

This  winter,  two  women  were  brought  before  me,  one 
of  whom  was  charged  with  inflicting  grievous  bodily  harm 
on  the  other. 

The  accused,  a  slip  of  a  girl  weighing  ninety-eight  pounds, 
had  stabbed  an  older  woman  with  a  large,  sharp-pointed 
blade.  When  the  blade  was  raised  for  the  second  stroke, 
the  victim  grasped  it  in  her  naked  hand,  with  the  result 
that  her  fingers  were  almost  severed  as  the  blade  was 
drawn  away. 

The  police  gave  evidence  that  the  little  girl,  when  arrest- 
ed, was  plainly  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic.  She 
apparently  had  not  recovered  when  brought  into  court 
where,  with  a  face  like  a  grey  paving-stone,  she  sat  huddled 
up  and  wholly  inattentive  to  the  proceedings. 

Persons  suffering  from  cocain-insanity  have  deep-seated 
delusions  concerning  electricity.  Their  nights  become 
termless  hell  when,  because  of  their  disordered  perceptions, 
electric  needles  play  over  their  skin  or  an  enemy  pours 
"the  juice"  into  their  head.  They  see  moving-pictures  on 
the  wall  in  which  a  hideous  head,  toothed  and  grisly,  ap- 
pears to  insult  and  threaten  them.  Maybe  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  describe  their  condition  as  well  as  any  others, 
"A  fool!  a  fool!  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest." 


DURING  the  year  1917,  the  cases  which  passed  through 
the  Vancouver  jail  numbered  3,863,  and  of  these, 
according  to  the  Chief-Con.stable  and  others,  a  large  pro- 
portion were  drug-addicts,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  use 
of  drugs  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  crime 
in  Briti-sh  Columbia,  in  that  it  diminishes  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  mentally  or  nervously  subnormal  or  dis- 
ordered. 

It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that  a  mentally  abnormal 
person,  whose  abnormality  has  been  further  augmented 
by  the  use  of  noxious  drugs,  can  hardly  be  kept  from  com- 
mitting crime.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Western  police  magis- 
trates in  writing  me  on  the  subject  says: 

"The  taking  of  drugs  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  crime,  because  people  under  its  influence  have  no 
more  idea  of  responsibility  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  than 
an  animal." 

Another  says:  "The  spread  of  drug-addiction  has  been  so 
insidious,  and  so  rapid  in  its  growth,  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  an  enlightened  public  has  begun  to 
realize  its  menacing  nature.  People  in  every  stratum  of 
society  are  afflicted  with  this  malady,  which  is  a  scourge  so 
dreadful  in  its  effects  that  it  threatens  the  very  foundations 
of  civilization." 

Dr.  James  A.  Hamilton^  Commissioner  of  Correction, 
New  York,  also  says  in  a  letter:  "The  finger-print  records 
on  file  in  my  office  show  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  those 
addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs  have  criminal  histories. 
Some  have  had  bad  records  prior  to  their  use  of  drugs, 
but  most  have  gone  into  crime  as  a  result  of  the  drugs, 
because  those  who  have  a  craving  for  the  drug  are  not  sane 
or  rational  beings  and  will  commit  any  crime  in  order  to 
secure  the  means  to  buy  the  drugs." 

Dr.  Hamilton  further  says:  "Drug  users  may  be  classi- 
fied into  two  groups,  the  rich  or  'social'  addicts,  and  the 
poor  or  'slum'  addicts,  the  only  difference  between  them 


being  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  former  have  the 
financial  means  to  buy  the  drug  while  the  latter  have  not, 
and  when  the  drug  is  withheld  in  either  case,  you  will 
find  them  exactly  alike." 

Drug-Addicts  in  Court 

OUR  methods  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  who  are 
drug-addicts  does  not  seem  to  be  as  wi.se  or  humane  as 
those  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  when  a 
person  is  found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence — say  house- 
breaking or  highway  robbery — we  send  him  to  jail,  taking 
no  cognizance  of  his  being  a  drug-addict.  He  may  get 
better  or  die,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  bound  to  have  a  very 
bad  time  of  it  and  his  cries  in  prison  are  of  little  avail. 

In  the  United  States,  a  different  system  prevails.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  Court  charged  with  some  crime,  the 
Judge  or  Magistrate  finds  the  person  to  be  a  drug-addict; 
commits  him  to  the  workhouse  for  treatment  which  ter- 
minates by  directions  of  the  medical  authority.  This 
person  is  then  returned  to  the  Court,  and  is  there  dealt 
with  on  the  original  charge. 

Dry  Laws  and  Drug- Addiction 

WHEN  we  come  to  speak  on  the  effect  of  prohibitory 
laws  on  drug-addiction,  we  are  confronted  by  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  and  an  almost  entire  aksence  of  data. 

Dr.  Sceleth,  who  has  been  superintendent  for  eighteen 
years  of  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  emphatically 
states:  "Prohibition  means  less  drug  fiends.  A  woman 
addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  is  much  more  apt  to  become 
addicted  to  drugs  than  a  sober  woman." 

In  a  letter  received  in  December,  1919,  from  Dr.  Ray- 
mond F.  S.  Kieb,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Mattea- 
wan  State  Hospital,  New  York,  who  is  an  eminent  authority 
on  drug-addiction,  he  says:  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
statements  the  liquor  interests  include  in  their  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  drug-addiction  increases  enormously 
when  dry  laws  go  into  a  community,  are  much  over- 
estimated. I  have  seen  no  substantiation  of  this  state- 
ment and  very  much  doubt  its  authenticity." 

A  physician  writing  recently  in  the  London  Saturday 
Review  says:  "The  class  of  people  who  are  habitually  in- 
temperate are  not  the  sort  of  people  who  take  drugs. 
The  decrease  of  crime  which  undoubtedly  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  is  a  stronger  argument 
for  maintaining  the  present  difficulties  in  obtaining 
alcohol."  While  approving  of  prohibition  liquor  laws, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  physician  argues  at  the  entirely 
opposite  viewpoint  from  Dr.  Sceleth  who  has  been  above 
quoted. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  persons  who 
declare  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  away,  a  man  naturally 
turns  to  noxious  drugs  for  the  stimulation  formerly  re- 
ceived from  alcohol. 

They  contend  that  because  narcotic  drugs,  as  contra- 
band, are  more  easily  conveyed  from  place  to  place  than 
alcohol,  and  because  the  sale  of  drugs  is  much  more  lucra- 
tive, their  use  must  inevitably  become  more  general. 
They  tell  us,  too,  that  when  a  man  has  become  intoxicated 
on  an  alcoholic  beverage  and  is  unable  "the  morning  after" 
to  obtain  a  further  supply  on  which  to  sober  up,  he  resorts 
to  "ashot"  of  morphin,or  "a  bhang"  of  eocain,  thus  acquir- 
ing an  appetite  before  unknown  to  him. 

While  many  wise  and  experienced  persons  are  thinking 
this  way,  because  these  statements  are  more  frequently 
heard  from  the  mouths  of  immoral  and  immoderate  per- 
sons, we  are  apt  to  dissent  from  them  on  principle.  Yet, 
while  these  statements  do  not  rest  on  well-substantiated 
data,  by  reason  of  their  probability  and  extreme  plausibil- 
ity, they  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside. 

Because  of  this  imminent  danger  in  connection  with 
prohibition,  it  devolves  upon  our  Governments,  both 
Federal  and  Provincial,  to  take  immediate  and  drastic 
steps  to  protect  the  public  from  the  illicit  vending  of  nar- 
cotics, and  to  enact  such  stringent  measures  as  will  effec- 
tually stamp  out  the  drug  traffic. 

By  far  the  largest  fight  which  temperance  workers  have 
yet  undertaken  is  in  front  of  them,  and  we  are  persuaded 
they  will  not  strike  flag. 


A  Whole  Volume  of  Laughter 

T  N  the  next  issue  will  commence  the  publication  of  Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouse's  latest  novel,  "The 
Little  Warrior."    It  is  the  best  and  most  humorous  story  tliat  Mr.  Wodehouse  has  ever  written — one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  words  of  sheer  enjoyment.    It  is  an  event  for  a  magazine  to  secure  a  Wode- 
house novel,  a  tremendous  event,  indeed.    Readers  of  MACLEAN'S  have  a  great  treat  ahead  of  them. 
Also  in  the  next  issue — "The  Man  From  the  Desert,"  the  first  of  the  race  horse  stories  by  W.  A.  Fraser. 
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THE   PARTS    MEN   PLAY 


CHAPTER    V 


The   Olympians   Thunder 

IT  must  be  admitted  in  defence  of  Lady  Dur- 
went's  dinners  that,  at  any  rate,  the  con- 
,,^  versation  was  unusual.     The  art  of  match- 
ing mind  against  mind,  of  summoning  thought 
and  wedding  it  to 
speech,  the  inter- 
change of  spirited 
controversy    which 
marks  the  meeting 
of  active  brains, 
was  at  least  essayed 
at  Chelmsford 
Gardens. 

Like  other  social 
arts  of  past  ages, 
conversation  has 
become  the  accom- 
plishment of  the 
few.  The  chatter 
that  has  taken  its 
place,  the  poverty- 
stricken  diet  of 
music-hall  humor 
never  rising  higher 
than  a  play  on 
words,  the  intimate 
Inanity  of  exclusive 
Society — these  are 
signs  of  our  develop- 
ment no  less  than 
the  thinly  veiled  in- 
decencies  which 
muddy  the  talk  of 
the  ultra-smart  set. 

Among  the  few  benefits  accruing 
from  the  war,  we  can  at  least  place 
temporary  interruption  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  commonplace.  The 
decade  preceding  1914  was  a  prolific 
one — it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever 
see  another  period  so  productive  of  powerful  nonentities. 

With  ail  its  faults,  war  stirred  the  sluggish  brain  of  the 
world — and  supplied  a  genuine  topic  of  conversation. 

LADY  DURWENT  was  blessed  in  the  possession  of  a 
cook  whose  artistry  was  beyond  question,  if  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  the  guests  to  whom  she  so  frequently 
ministered.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  French,  that 
race  which  makes  everything  tend  towards  development 
of  the  soul,  and  consequently  looks  upon  a  meal  as  some- 
thing of  a  sacrament.  She  prepared  a  dinner  with  a 
balance  of  contrast  and  climax  that  a  composer  might  show 
in  writing  a  tone  poem. 

On  this  eventful  evening,  therefore,  the  dinner-party, 
stimulated  by  her  art  and  by  potent  wines  (gazing  with 
long-necked  dignity  at  the  autocratic  whisky-decanter), 
rapidly  assumed  a  crescendo  and  an  accelerando — the  two 
things  for  which  a  hostess  listens. 

H.  Stackton  Dunckley  had  held  the  resolutionist  in  a 

luel    of    language — a    combat    with    broadswords — and 

iinors    were   fairly   even.     The   short-sleeved    Johnston 

myth  had  waged    futurist  warfare  against  the  modernist 

yford,  while  the  Honorable  Miss  Durwent  sat  helplessly 

'tween  them,  with  as  little  chance  of  asserting  her  rights 

s  the  Dormoase  at  the  Mad  Hatter's  tea-party.    The 

\  merican  had  held  his  own  in  badinage  with  the  daughter 

f  Italy  on  one  side  and  his  hostess  on  the  other,  the  latter, 

iwever,  being  too  skilled  in  entertaining  to  do  more  than 

lurmur  a  few  encouragements  to  the  spontaneity  that  so 

unlpably  existed. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Lady  Durwent  as  the  meal  came  to  a 
lose  and  the  butler  looked  questioningly  at  her.  "Shall  we" 
she  opened  the  caverns  of  her  throat,  producing  a  volume 
':at  instantly   silenced  everyone —"Shall  we  have  coffee 
!  here  or  in  the  drawing-room?     I  suppose  you  gentle- 
men, as  usual,  want  to  chat  over  your  port  and  cigars 
lone." 
H.  Stackton  Dunckley  protested  that  ab.sence  from  the 
idles,  even  for  so  short  a  time,  would  completely  spoil  his 
ening — receiving  in  reward  a  languorous  glance  from 
.udy  Durwent.    .Johnston  Smyth,  who  had  done  more 
lan  ample  justice  to  the  wines,  offered  to  "pink"  at  fifty 
ards  any  man  who  would  consider  the  proposition  for  a 
moment.     Only  Norton   Pyford,  in  a  sort  of  befuddled 
gallantry,  suggested  that  the  ladies  might  have  sentimental 
infidences  to  exchange,  and  leered  amorously  at  Elise 
'  'urwent. 
"Well, '  said  Lady  Durwent,  "I  am  sure  we  are  all 
irious  to  hear  what  Mr.  Selwyn  thinks  of  England,  so  I 
iiink  we  shall  have  coffee  here.     Is  it  agreeable  to  every- 
.)ie?" 

Unanimous  approval  greeted  the  proposal,  and,  at  a 
iijn  from  the  hostess,  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  ccffee  made 
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Miss  Durwent  sat  helplessly  between  them. 

SYNOPSIS: — Lady  Durwent,  the  commoner  wife  of  an 
English  peer,  has  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Dick,  the  latter  a 
headstrong  lad  always  in  trouble,  and  one  daughter,  Eli^e. 
Finding  herself  barred  from  the  inner  circles  of  society  on 
account  of  her  plebeian  birth,  she  cultivates  unusual  people 
and  so  in  course  of  time,  when  Malcolm  has  grown  up  and 
joined  the  Guards  and  Dick  has  been  rusticated  from  College 
and  Elise  has  become,  a  beautiful,  though  rebellious  young 
lady,  Lady  Durwent  gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  young 
American  author,  Austin  Selwyn. 

their  appearance,  with  the  corresponding  niceties  of 
"Just  one,  please,"  "Well,  perhaps  a  cigarette  might  be 
enjoyable,"  "I  know  men  like  a  cigar,"  "After  you,  old 
man,"  and  all  those  various  utterances  which  tickle  the 
ear,  creating  in  the  speaker's  breast  the  feeling  of  saying 
the  right  thing  and  doing  it  rather  well. 

Throughout  the  dinner  the  daughter  of  the  house  had 
sat  practically  without  a  remark,  and  even  when  chorus 
effects  were  achieved  by  the  rest,  remained  with  almost 
immobile  features,  merely  glancing  from  one  to  another, 
momentarily  interested  or  openly  bored.  Several  times 
the  American  had  looked  furtively  at  the  arresting  face, 
marred  by  too  apparent  mental  resentment,  but  the  bar- 
ricade of  Johnston  Smyth's  angular  personality  had  been 
too  powerful  for  him  to  surmount  with  anything  but  the 
most  superficial  persiflage. 

He  had  watched  her  take  a  cigarette,  accepting  a  light 
from  Smyth,  who  surrounded  the  action  with  a  ludicrous 
dignity,  when  she  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,"  she  said,  speaking  with  the  same  rapidity 
of  phrasing  that  had  both  held  and  exasperated  him  before, 
"we  are  all  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  Man  from  Amer- 
ica." 

"Over  there,"  he  smiled,  "it  is  customary  to  takeevidence 
before  giving  a  verdict." 

"Good,"  boomed  the  resolutionist ;  "very  good!" 

"Then,"  said  J^ady  Durwent,  "we  seven  shall  constitute 
a  jury." 

"Order!"  Johnston  Smyth  rose  to  his  feet  and  hammered 
the  table  with  a  bottle.  "Oyez,  oyez,  you  hereby  swear 
that  you  shall  well  and  truly  try — " 

"Can't,"  said  Norton  Pyford,'  pulling  himself  up:  "I'm 
prejudiced." 

"For  or  against?" 

"Against  the  culprit." 

"My  discordant  friend,"  said  Smytli,  puKiucing  a 
second  bottle  from  an  unsuspected  source  and  making  it 
disappear  mysteriously,  "means  that  he  is  prejudiced 
against  England.     Am  I  right,  sir?" 


"Not  exactly,"  drawled  the  composer.  "I 
don't  mind  England — but  I  think  the  English 
are  awful." 

"That  is  a  nice  point,"  said  Lady  Durwent. 
"Ah,"  broke  in  Madame  Carlotti,  "but  much 
as  I  detest  the  English,  I  hate  England  more. 
Norn,  de  Dieul  I — a  daughter  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the 
sunisrarelya 
stranger,  and  the 
sky  and  the  water 
it  is  always  blue. 
In  Italy  one  lives 
because  she  is  alive 
—  it  is  sufficient. 
Here  it  is  always 
gray,  gray,  always 
gr-r-ray.  When 
the  sun  comes — 
sacramentol  he  sees 
his  mistake  and 
goes  queek  away. 
Ah,  Signor  Selwyn, 
it  is  desolani  that  I 
am  compelled  to 
live  here." 

"Then,"  said 
Johnston  Smyth, 
"if  we  are  all  of  a 
mind,  there  is  no 
need  to  have  a  trial. 
You  have  all  seen 
w'/et»»-*'~?  ^^^  accusation  in 

7  ^  Mr.  Selwyn's  eye, 

you  have  considered  the  un- 
biassed evidence  of  the  lovely 
Carlotti — " 

"But  jurors  can't  give  evi  - 
dence,"  muttered  Mr.  Dunckley. 

"My  dear  sir,  I  know  she  can't  but  she 
did,"  said  Smyth  triumphantly.  "Oyez, 
oyez — all  in  favor — " 

"But,"  interrupted  the  American,  "are  we 
not  to  hear  anyone  for  the  defence?" 

"No,"  said  Smyth,  who  was  thoroughly  happy  as  a  self- 
constituted  master  of  ceremonies.  "No  one  would  accept 
the  brief." 

"Then,"  said  Selwyn,  "I  apply  for  the  post  of  counsel  for 
the  defence,  for  in  the  limited  time  I  have  been  in  your 
country  I  have  seen  much  that  appeals  to  me." 

"Of  course,  it  is  a  well-known  fact."  said  Dunckley 
sententiously,  "that  American  humor  relies  on  exaggera- 
tion." 

"No,  no,"  said  Johnston  Smyth,  hushing  the  voices  with 
a  pianissimo  movement  of  his  hands,  "it  is  not  humor  on 
Mr.  Selwyn's  part,  but  gratitude.  In  return  for  Chris- 
topher Columbus  discovering  America,  this  gentleman  is 
going  to  repay  the  debt  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old  by 
discovering  England." 

"Shall  we  have  some  port?"  said  Lady  Durwent,  open- 
ing the  sluice-gates  of  her  vocal  production. 

"OPEAKING  of  America,"  said  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Jennings  a 
'-^  few  minutes  later,  Johnston  Smyth  having  sat  down 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  wine  of  Portugal,  "she  is  in  the 
very  vanguard  of  progress.  Women  have  achieved  an 
independence  there  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Lady,  Durwent,  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Madame  Carlotti.  "The  other 
day  in  Paris  I  heard  an  American  woman  whistling. 
'Have  you  lost  your  dog?'  I  asked.  'No,'  she  says: 
'my  husband.'  " 

A  chorus  of  approval  greeted  this  malicious  sally,  fol- 
lowed by  the  retailing  of  various  anti-American  anecdotes 
that  made  up  in  sting  what  they  lacked  in  delicacy.  These 
showed  no  signs  of  abatement  until,  sliirhtly  nettled. 
Selwyn  put  in  an  oar. 

"I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "to  liii..  .-..■■u  illuniinating 
points  in  the  conversation  to-night.  But  it  seems  as  if  you 
treat  not  only  your  own  country  in  a  spirit  of  caricature, 
but  mine  aS  well.  We  are  a  very  young  race,  and  we  have 
the  faults  of  youth — but  then  youth  always  has  a  future. 
It  was  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  to  come  to  England 
and  Europe  to  absorb  some  of  the  lore  or  isn't  it  one  of 
your  poets  who  speaks  of  'The  Spoils  of  Time?'  Your 
past  is  so  rich  that  naturally  we  look  to  y"'  "I'l  Fiirnnii  f.>r 
the  fundamental  things  of  civilization." 

"And  what  have  you  found?"  asked  EIim'  i>ni  w«-iu. 

"Well,"  said  the  American,  "much  to  admire — ^and 
much  to  deplore." 

"In  other  words,"  said  Johnston  Smyth,  "he  has  been 
to  Edinburgh  and  to  London." 

"That  is  so,"  smiled  Selwyn;  "but  I  don't 
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"AH  people,"  said  Smyth  serenely,  "admire  Edinburgh, 
but  abuse  London.  Over  here  a  man  will  jest  about  his 
religion  or  even  his  grandfather,  but  never  about  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  other  hand,  as  everyone  downs  London, 
and  as  an  Englishman  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has 
something  on  hand  to  grouse  about,  London's  population 
has  grown  to  some  eight  millions. ' ' 

"I  think,  Mr.  Smyth,"  said  Lady  Durwent,  "that  you 
are  as  much  a  philosopher  as  a  painter." 

"Lady  Durwent,"  .said  the  futuri.st,  "all  art  is  phil- 
osophy— even  old  Pyford's  here,  though  his  amounts  al- 
most to  theology." 

FOR  a  few  minutes  the  conversation  drifted  in  incon- 
sequential channels  until  H.  Stackton  Dunckley  be- 
calmed everything  with  a  laborious  dissertation  on  the 
lack  of  literary  taste  in  both  England  and  America. 
Selwyn  took  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  elusive 
beauty  of  Elise  Durwent,  which  seemed  to  provoke  the 
eye  to  admiration,  yet  fade  into  imperfection  under  a 
prolonged  searching.  Pyford  grew  sleepy,  and  even 
Smyth  appeared  a  little  melancholy,  when,  on  a  signal 
from  Lady  Durwent,  brandy  and  liqueurs  were  served, 
checking  Mr.  Dunckley's  oratory  and  reviving  everyone's 
spirits  noticeably. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,"  said  Mrs.  Le.  Roy  Jennings,  in  her  best 
manner,  "after  you  have  subjected  England  to  a  micro- 
scopic examination  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  you  will 
discover  that  we  are  a  nation  of  parasites." 

"I  would  rather  you  said  that  than  1,  Mrs.  Jennings." 

"Parasites,"  reiterated  the  speaker,  fixing  an  eye  on 
some  point  on  the  wall  directly  between  Selwyn  and  the 
hostess,  "We  sprawl  over  the  world — why?  To  develop 
resources?  No!  It  is  to  reap  the  natural  growth  of 
others'  endeavors?  Yes!  The  Englishman  never  creates. 
He  is  the  world's  greatest  brigand — " 

"Too  thoroughly  masculine  to  be  really 
cruel,"  chimed  in  the  irrepressible  Smyth. 

"Brigand,"  repeated  Mrs,  Jennings,  not 
deigning  the  artist  so  much  as  a  glance,  "skim- 
ming the  earth  of  its  surface  riches,  and  render- 
ing every  place  the  poorer  for  his  being  there." 

There  was  an  awesome  silence,  which  no  one 
seemed  courageous  enough  to  break. 

"Yes,"  said  H.  Stackton  Dunckley  finally, 
"and  in  addition  England  is  decadent." 

"But,  Mr.  Selwyn"— again  the  American 
heard  the  voice  of  Elise  Durwent,  that 
quick  intensity  of  speech  that  always 
left  a  moment  of  startled  silence  in  its 
wake — "you  have  discovered  some- 
thingadmirableaboutEngland.  Won't 
you  tell  us  what  it  is?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  smiling,  "for  one 
thing,  no  one  can  deny  the  beauty  of 
your  women." 

"All  decadent  nations,"  said  H. 
Stackton  Dunckley,  "produce  beauti- 
ful women — it  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  that  they  are  going  to  pieces. 
The  Romans  did  at  the  last,  and  Rome 
and  England  are  parallel  cases.  As 
Mrs.  Le  Roy  Jennings  says,  they  are 
parasitic  nations.  What  did  the 
Romans  add  to  Greek  art?  The 
Greeks  had  this" — he  made  an  ellip- 
tical movement  of  his  hands — "the 
Romans  did  that  to  it" — he  described 
a  circle,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
convinced  that  he  had  said  something 
crushing. 

"So  you  think  English  women 
beautiful,  Mr.  Selwyn?"  said  Lady 
Durwent,  trying  to  retrieve  the  con- 
versation from  the  slough  of  her  in- 
amorato's ponderosity. 

"Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  Amer- 
ican warmly.     "It  is  no  doubt  the  out- 
of-door  life  they  lead,  and  I  suppose 
the  moist  climate  has  something  to  do  with 
their  wonderful   complexions,  but   they  fare 
womanly  as  well,'and  their  voices  are  lovely." 

"I   .smell  a  rat,"   said   Smyth,   who  was 
smoking  an  unlit  cigarette,  which  had  fasten- 
ed itself  to  his  lip  and  bobbed  up  and  down 
with    his   speech,    like   a    miniature   baton. 
"When  a  man  says  a  woman's  voice  is  sweet, 
it  means  that  she  has  bored  him;  that  what  she 
has  to  say  interests  him  so  little  that  he  turns  to 
contemplation  of  her  voice.     This  American  is^a 
devilish  cute  fellow." 

A  BABBLE  of  voices  took  up  the  charge  and  de- 
■^  manded  immediate  explanation. 

"To  a  certain  extent,"  said  Selwyn  stoutly,  "there  is 
much  in  what  Mr.  Smyth  says." 

"List  to  the  pigmy  praising  the  oracle,"  chanted  the 
artist. 

"I  do  not  think,"  went  on  the  American,  "that  the 
English  girls  I  have  met  are  as  bright  or  as  clever  as  the 
cultured  young  women  of  the  continent  of  America.    In 


other  words,  with  all  her  natural  charm,  the  English  girl 
does  not  edit  herself  well." 

"In  that,"  said  H.  Stackton  Dunckley,  "she  reflects  the 
breed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  an  instinctive  indifference 
to  thought." 

"As  soon  as  an  Englishman  thinks,"  minced  Madame 
Carlotti,  "he  leaves  England  with  its  cattivo  climate  and 
goes  to  the  Colonies.  Cent  pourquoi  the  Empire  is  so 
powerful — its  brains  are  in  the  legs." 

"Come,  come,"  laughed  Selwyn,  "is  there  no  one  here 
but  me  who  can  discover  any  merit  in  old  England?" 

"Yes,"  said  Pyford  gloomily;  "London  is  only  seven 
hours  from  Paris." 

"Ah  —Parigi!"  ejaculated  Madame  Carlotti  with  the 
fervor  born  of  the  feeling  in  all  Latin  women  that  Paris  is 
their  spiritual  capital. 

"And  yet,"  said  Selwyn,  after  a  pause  to  see  if  Madame 
Carlotti's  exuberance  was  going  to  develop  any  further, 
"in  literature,  which  I  suppose  is  the  natural  art  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  we  still  look  to  you  for  the 
outstandiog  figures.  With  all  our  ability  for  writing  short 
stories — and  I  think  we  are  second  only  to  the  French  in 
that— England  still  produces  the  foremost  novelists.  In 
the  sustained  effort  required  in  the  formation  of  a  novel, 
England  is  yet  first.  Of  course,  musically,  I  think  Eng- 
land is  very  near  the  bottom." 

"And  yet,"  said  Johnston  Smyth,  "we  are  the  only 
people  in  the  world  candid  enough  to  have  a  monument  to 
our  lack  of  taste." 

Everyone  looked    at    the  artist,  who  stroked   his  left 


arm  with  the  back  of  his  right  hand,  like  a  barber  sharp- 
ening a'razor. 

"In  that  part  of  London  known  as  Kingsway,"  he  said, 
"there  is  a  beautiful  building  called  'The  London  Opera 
House!'  "  He  thrust  both  hands  out,  palms  upwards,  a.^; 
if  the  building  itself  rested  on  them.  "It  stands  in  a 
commanding  position,  with  statues  of  the  great  composers 
gazing  from  the  roof  at  the  passing  proletariat  emanating 
from  the  Strand.  Inside  it  is  luxuriously  equipped,  a*^ 
befits  the  home  of  Opera." 

"Yes,"  said  the  American  as  the  speaker  paused., 

Smyth  produced  a  watch  from  nowhere  in  particular. 
"It  is  just  pa.st  ten,"  he  said.  "I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
Charlie  Chaplin  or  Mary  Pickford  showing  on  the  screen 
at  this  hour,  at  the  London  Opera  House." 

A  murmur  of  applause  acknowledged  the  artist's  well- 
planned  climax.  He  looked  about  with  a  satisfied  smile, 
then  replaced  the  watch  with  the  air  of  pocketiHg  both  it 
and  the  subject. 

"But — you  have  opera?"  said  Selwyn  wonderingly. 

"Of  course,"  said  Smyth;  "and  where?  In  a  vegetable- 
market.  In  Covent  Garden.  Yet  Englan_d  has  been 
accused  of  hypocrisy!     What  other  nation  is  so  candid?" 

D  Y  one  of  those  unspoken  understandings  that  are  the 
^  rulas  of  mobs  and  dinner-parties,  it  was  felt  that  the 
topic  was  ceasing  to  be  exhaustive  and  becoming  exhaust- 
ing.    Lady   Durwent  glanced   interrogatively   about   tht 
table;  Madame  Carlotti  took  a  hitch  in  her  gown;  Norton 
Pyford  emptied  his  glass  and  sat  pensively  staring  at  it  as 
if  it  had  hardly  done  what  he  expected,  but  on  the 
whole  he  felt  inclined  to  forgive  it;  Johnston  Smyth 
made  a  belated  attempt  to  be  sentimental  with  the  Hon- 
orable Miss  Durwent,  whose  lips,  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  merely  parted  in  a  smile  that  utterly  faile<l 
to  bring  any  sympathy  from  her  eyes;  Mrs.  Le  Roy 
Jennings  took  a  last  sip  of  coffee,  and  finding  it  quite 
cold,  put  it  down  with  a  gesture  of  finality. 

"Lady  Durwent,"  said  Austin  Selwyn 

and  the  quality  of  his  voice  was  lighter 
and  more  musical  than  it  had  been — "1 
suppose  that  a  man  who  deliberatel\ 
goes  to  a  country  to  gather  impressions 
lays  himself  open  to  the  danger  of  beinj; 
influenced  by  external  things  only.  If  I 
were  to  base  my  knowledge  of  England 
on  what  her  people  say  of  her,  I  think 
I  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  century-old  charge  of  her  decadence 
is  terribly  true.  Yet  I  claim  to  have 
something  of  an  artist's  sensitiveness  to 
under-currents,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  strong  instinct  of  race  over 
here — perhaps  I  express  myself  clumsily 
— but  I  think  there  is  an  England  which 
has  far  more  depth  to  it  than  your  artists 
and  writers  realize.  For  some  rea,son 
you  all  seem  to  want  to  deny  that;  and 
when,  as  to-night,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
meet  some  of  this  country's  expres- 
sionists, it  appears  that  none  has  any  in- 
tention of  trying  to  reveal  what  is  fine  in 
your  life  as  a  people — you  seek  only  to 
satirize,  caricature,  or  damn  altogether. 
If  I  believe  my  ears,  there  is  nothing  but 
stupidity  and  insularity  in  England.  If 
I  listen  to  my  senses,  to  my  subconscious 
mind,  I  feel  that  a  great  crisis  would  re- 
veal that  she  is  still  the  bed-rock  of 
civilization." 

Madame  Carlotti  raised  her  glass. 

"To  America's  next  ambassador  to 
England!"  she  cried. 


t; 


protested 
that  absence 
from  the 
ladies,  even 
for  so  short  a 
time,  would 
c  o  m  p  1  e  t  ely 
spoil  ills  even- 
ing. 


^HE  momentous  evening  was  drawing 
to  a  close. 
Rain,   in   fitful   gusts,   had  been   be- 
sieging the  windows,  driven  by  an  ill- 
tempered  wind  that  blustered  around 
the    streets,    darting    up    dark    alleys, 
startling    the    sparks    emerging    from 
chimney-pots,  roaring  across  the  parks, 
slamming    doors,    and    venting    itself, 
every  now  and  then,  in  an  ill-natured 
howl. 
Inside  the  refuge  of  No.  8  Chelmsford  Gardens  a 
fire  threw  its  merry  warmth  over  the  large  music-room, 
and  did  its  best  to  offset  the  tearful  misery  of  the 
November  night. 

Conversation  had  dwindled  in  energy  with  the 
closing  hour  of  the  affair,  and  seizing  an  auspicious 
moment,  Norton  Pyford  had  reached  the  piano,  and 
for  twenty  minutes  demonstrated  the  close  relation 
of  the  chord  of  C  Minor  to  the  color  brown.  Modernist 
music,  acting  on  unusual  souls  as  classical  music  on  or- 
dinary souls,  stimulated  the  flagging  conversational  powers 
of  the  guests,  and  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  gesticulat- 
ing group  of  dissenting  or  condoning  critics. 

Selwyn  noticed  that  Elise  Durwent  had  not  left  her  seat 
by   the   fire,   and   absenting  himself  from  the  harmonic 
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debate,  he  took  a  chair  by  hers. 
"You  are  pensive,  Miss  Dur- 
went,"  he  said. 

She  smiled,  with  a  slight  sug- 
gestion of  weariness,  though 
her  eyes  had  a  softness  he  had 
not  seen  in  them  before. 

"I  am  very  dull  company  to- 
night," she  said,  "but  ever 
since  I  was  a  child,  rain  beating 
against  the  windows  has  always 
made  me  dreamy.  I  suppose  I 
am  old-fashioned,  but  it  is 
sweeter  music  to  me  than  Mr. 
Pyford's  new  harmonies." 

He  laughed,  and  leaning  to- 
wards the  fire,  rubbed  his  hands 
meditatively.  "You  must  have 
found  our  talk  wearisome  at 
dinner,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "it  was 
not  so  bad  as  usual.  You  in- 
troduced a  note  of  sincerity 
that  had  all  the  effect  of  a 
novelty." 

Her  mannerism  of  swift  and 
disjointed  speech,  which 
broke  all  her  sentences  into 
rapidly  uttered  phrases,  again 
annoyed  him.  Though  her  voice 
was  refined,  it  seemed  to  be 
acting  at  the  behest  of  a  whip- 
like brain,  and  she  spoke  as  if 
desirous  rather  of  provoking  a 
retort  than  of  establishing  any 
sense  of  compatibility.  Yet 
she  was  feminine — gloriously, 
delicately  feminine.  The  finely 
moulded  arms  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  body,  in  dicated  rather 
than  revealed  beneath  her  blue 
gown,  intrigued  the  eye  and  the 
senses,  •  just  as  the  swiftly 
spoken  words  challenged  the 
brain  and  infused  exasperation 
in  the  very  midst  of  admira- 
tion. Thecomplicatedelements 
of  the  girl  offered  a  peculiar 
fascination  to  the  eternal  in- 
stinct of  study  possessed  by 
the  young  American  author. 

"Miss  Durwent,"  he  said, 
"If  I  was  sincere  to-night,  it 
was  because  you  encouraged  me 
to  be  so." 

"But  I  .said  nothing." 

"Nevertheless,  you  were  the 
iispiration." 

"I  never  knew  a  girl  could 
accomplish  so  much  by  holding 
her  tongue." 

A  crash  of  "Bravos"  broke 
from  the  group  around  the 
piano;  Pyford  had  just  scored 
a  point. 

"You  know,"  resumed  Sel- 
wyn  thoughtfully,  "a  man 
doesn't  go  to  a  dinner-party 
conscious  of  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  It  is  the  people  he  meets 
that  p/oduce  ideas  in  him,  many 
of  which  he  had  never  thought 
of  before." 

She  tapped  the  ground  with  her  foot,  and  looked  smil- 
ingly at  his  serious  face.  "It  is  the  reverse  with  me,"  she 
said.  "I  go  out  to  dinner  full  of  ideas,  and  the  people  I 
meet  inspire  a  silence  in  me  of  unsuspected  depth." 

"May  I  smoke?"  asked  Selwyn,  calling  a  halt  in  the 
verbal  duel. 

"Certainly;  I'll  join  you.  Don't  smoke  your  own 
cigarettes  -  there  are  some  right  in  front  of  you." 

He  reached  for  a  silver  box,  offered  her  a  cigarette,  and 
struck  a  match.  As  he  leaned  over  her  she  raised  her  face 
to  the  light,  and  the  blood  mounted  angrily  to  his  head. 

Though  a  man  accustomed  to  dissect  rather  than  obey 
his  passions,  he  posse.ssed  that  universal  quality  of  man 
which  demands  the  weakness  of  the  feminine  nature  in  the 
woman  who  interests  him.  He  will  satirize  that  failing; 
if  he  be  a  writer,  it  will  serve  as  an  endle.ss  theme  for  light 
<'ynicism.  He  will  deplore  that  a  woman's  brains  are  so 
.submerged  by  her  emotions;  but  let  him  meet  one  reversely 
constituted,  and  he  steers  his  course  in  another  direction 
with  all  possible  speed. 

^KLWYN  had  come  id  m-i  wiui  a  ciinilorliiriie,  aUcr- 
'  '  dinner  desire  for  a  (elc-a-Me.  He  expected  flattering 
luestion.',  about  his  writings,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
liking  about  them;  instead  of  which  this  English  girl  with 
Uo.  crimson  coloring  and  the  maddening  eyes  had  coolly 
ipt  him  at  a  distance  with  her  rapier  brain.     He  felt  a 


"Yon  are  pensiTe,  Miss  Durwent."  he  said. 

sudden  indignation  at  her  .sexlessness,  and  struck  a  match 
for  his  own  cigarette  with  such  energy  that  it  broke  in  two 

"Miss  Durwent,"  he  said  suddenly,  lighting  another 
match,  "I  want  to  see  you  again- -soon."  He  paused, 
astonished  at  his  own  abruptness,  and  an  awkward  smile 
expanded  until  it  crinkled  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  nose. 

"I  like  you  when  you  look  like  that,"  she  said.  "It 
was  just  like  my  brother  Dick  when  he  fell  oflf  a  horse. 
By  the  way,  do  you  ride?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  watching  the  cigarette-smoke  curl  to- 
wards the  fireplace,  "though  I  prefer  an  amiable  beast  to  a 
spirited  one." 

"Good!"  she  said,  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  like  the 
thrust  of  a  sword  in  tierce.  "You  have  the  same  taste  in 
horses  as  in  women.     Most  men  have." 

"Miss  Durwent"— his  face  flushed  angrily  and  his  jaw 
stiffened  "I'll  ride  any  horse  you  choose  in  England, 
and  -" 

"And  break  the  heart  of  the  most  vixenish  maiden  in 
London!  You  are  a  real  American,  after  all.  What  is  it 
you  say  over  there?    Shake!" 

She  slapped  her  hand  into  his,  and  he  held  it  in  a  strong 
grip. 

"But  you  will  let  me  see  you  again  soon?" 

"Certainly."  She  withdrew  her  hand  from  ms  wnn  a 
firmness  that  had  neither  censure  nor  coquetry  in  it,  and 
the  heightened  color  of  her  cheeks  subsided  with  the  sparkle 
of  her  eyes. 


"When?"  he  said. 

"To-morrow  morning  if  you 
like.  I  shall  have  horses  here 
at  eleven,  and  we  can  ride  in  the 
Row,  providing  you  will  put  up 
with  anything  so  quiet  as  our 
cattle." 

"That  is  bully  of  you.  I 
shall  be  here  at  eleven." 

"I  thought  all  Americans 
used  slang,"  she  said. 

"You  are  the  first  English 
girl  I  have  met,"  he  answered 
with  extraordinary  venom  in 
his  voice,  "who  has  not  said 
'ripping'." 

•-pWENTY  minutes  later 
■■■  Austin  Selwyn,  unable  to 
secure  a  taxi,  tramped  along 
Oxford  Street  towards  his  hotel. 
He  had  just  reached  the  Circus 
when  the  malignant  wind, 
hiding  in  ambush  down  Regent 
Street,  rushed  at  him  unawares 
and  sent  his  hat  roistering 
into  the  doorway  of  a  store. 
With  a  frown,  Selwyn  stopped 
and  stared  at  the  truant. 

"Confound  the  wretched 
thing!"  he  said. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was 
thinking  altogether  of  the  hat. 

CHAPTER    VI 
.\    Morning    in    November 

AUSTIN  SELWYN  rose 
'^~*-  from  his  bed  and  looked  at 
Berners  Street  glistening  in  a 
sunlight  that  must  have  warm- 
ed Madame  Carlotti  herself. 
With  a  lazy  pleasure  in  the 
process,  he  recalled,  the  picture 
of  Elise  Durwent  sitting  in  the 
dim  shadows  of  the  firelit  room; 
he  felt  again  the  fragrance  of 
her  person  as  he  leaned  over 
her  with  the  lighted  match.  On 
the  canvas  of  his  brain  was 
thrown  the  rich  coloring  of  the 
English  girl,  with  the  copper- 
hued  luxury  of  hair  and  the 
eyes  that  seemed  to  steal  some 
magic  from  the  fire;  and  he  saw 
again  those  warring  lips,  the 
crimson  upper  one  chiding  the 
passionate  scarlet  of  its  twin. 
Idly,  while  enjoying  the  un- 
usual dissipation  of  a  pre- 
breakfast  cigarette,  he  tried  to 
imagine  the  course  of  incident 
and  heredity  that  had  produced 
her  strange  personality.  That 
there  was  a  bitterness  some- 
where in  her  disposition  was 
obvious;  but  it  certainly  could 
not  have  come  from  the  mother, 
who  was  the  soul  of  content- 
ment. He  found  himself  specu- 
lating on  the  peculiar  quality 
of  personality,  that  strange 
thing  which  makes  an  individ- 
ual something  apart  from  others  of  his  kind,  that  gift 
which  singles  out  a  girl  of  ordinary  appearance  and  leaves 
one  of  flawless  beauty  still  wagging  her  pretty  head  in  the 
front  row  of  the  chorus.  From  that  point  he  began  to 
■speculate  on  the  loneliness  of  personality,  which  so  often 
robs  its  owner  of  the  cheery  companionship  of  common- 
placepeople. 

On  the  whole,  he  regretted  that  he  was  going  to  see  her 
again  so  soon.  Her  pertness,  which  had  seemed  fairly 
clever  the  previous  night,  would  probably  descend  to 
triteness  in  the  morning;  he  could  even  .see  her  endeavoring 
to  keep  up  the  same  exchange  of  short  sentences.  Bah! 
It  was  like  a  duel  with  toothpicks.  The  stolid  respecta- 
bility of  Berners  Street  lent  its  aid  to  the  conviction  that 
the  morning  would  hold  nothing  but  anti-climax. 

And  he  was  poet  enough  to  prefer  an  unfinislietl  sonnet 
to  one  with  an  inartistic  ending . 

AUSTIN  SELWYN  was  twenty-six— an  age  which 
has  something  in  common  with  almost  every  one  of 
the  .seven  celebrated  by  Shakespeare.  Like  most  men  in 
their  twenties,  he  had  the  character  of  a  chameleon,  and 
ada[)te(l  himself  to  his  surroundings  with  almost  uncanny 
facility.  At  college  he  had  been  an  ardent  member  of  a 
dozen  cliques,  even  falling  under  the  egotism  of  the  men 
who  dabhieil  in  Spiritualism,  but  a  clarity  of  tlKiiu'ht  and  a 
Continued  on  page  5!i 


GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  KEY 

Prominent  Canadians  Who  Started  as  Telegraph  Operators 


By  FLOYD  S.  CHALMERS 


FEW  years  ago  a  passenger  train  running 
from  Toronto  to  the  Muskoka  Lakes  district 
arrived  at  a  small  junction  point  after 
the  station  master  had  gone  home  for 
the  night.     The  "Stop"  signal  was  up 
,1  and  the  train  could  not  pass  by  the 
station  until  the  semaphore  was  low- 
ered or  until  a  message  was  'eceived  from  the 
chief   despatcher   to    "Go   Ahead."     But   the 
station  master  was  also  the  local  telegraph 
operator  and  unless  he  could  be  found  it  seemed 
that  the  train  crew  would  have  to    bank   the 
fires  in  the  engine  and  wait  on  the  siding  until 
he  arrived  the  next  morning  to  give  them  the 
"All  Clear"  signal. 

It  was  a  ridiculous  predicament.  The  train 
crew  were  annoyed  but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
the  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  Toronto  business  men 
on  their  way  to  their  summer  cottages  for  the  week-end. 
All  were  annoyed  except  one  sharp  gentleman,  who  prowled 
around  the  station  platform  until  he  found  a  window  that 
could  be  forced  open.  Then  he  crawled  in  and  hunted  for 
the  code  book.  Finding  this,  he  sat  down  at  the  telegraph 
key  and  "cut  in"  on  the  private  conversation  the  chief 
despatcher  was  carrying  on  with  a  friend  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line. 

"We're  tied  up  here  about  twenty  miles  from  civiliza- 
tion. Give  us  orders  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  quick,"  was 
what  he  wired. 

The  order  was  sent  by  the  bewildered  despatcher  and, 
while  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  the  passenger  train 
were  still  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  under  way  with- 
out violating  railway  discipline,  the  resourceful  passenger 
crawled  out  of  the  station  window  and  handed  them  the 
despatcher's  orders. 

This  was  E.  R.  Wood,  president  of  the  Central  Canada 
Loan  Company  and  the  Dominion  Securities  Corporation, 
and  one  of  Canada's  big  men  of  finance.  And  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  touched  a  telegraph  instrument  in  twenty- 
five  years.     Mr.  Wood  had  not  lost  his  "touch." 

Operators  Who  Have    "Come  Up" 

THERE  are  dozens  of  Canada's  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  who  were  telegraph  operators  in  their  early 
days.  More  will  be  told  about  some  of  them  later,  but 
let  it  be  recorded  here  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one 
of  these  old-time  telegraph  operators  who  has  lost  his 
touch.  Probably  every  one  of  the  big  Canadian  business 
men  who  started  out  in  life  as  operators  could  send  a 
message  in  an  emergency  to-day. 

And  just  as  the  telegraph  operator  never  loses  his  touch, 
so  he  retains  for  life  his  enthusiasm  for  his  first  profession, 
his  love  of  the  old  associations  and  his  pride  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  telegraph.  There  is  a  certain  sense  of 
the  miraculous  and  the  mysterious  about  the  telegraph 
that  permeates  the  character  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
tapped  a  key;  or  listened  to  a  message  being  ticked  off 
the  wire.  Possibly  it  is  because  of  this  that  a  man  who 
becomes  an  adept  at  the  key  never  forgets  how  to  operate 
it. 

A  prominent  Toronto  business  man  who  was  a  telegraph 
operator  over  twenty  years  ago  states  that  he  has  many 
int  resting  experiences  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Morse  Code.  At  one  time  he  had  an  appointment  with  a 
buyer  from  a  distant  city,  to  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to 
.sell  goods  amounting  to  a  considerable  total.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  the  order  and  talked  for  over  an  hour  with 
the  buyer,  who  seemed  undetermined.  He  promised  im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  goods,  and  cut  his  price  very  low 
but  could  not  get  the  order;  nor  would  the  buyer  definitely 
refuse  to  give  him  the  order. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  the  Toronto  man  invited  the 
buyer  to  lunch  at  a  nearby  hotel.  In  the  lobby,  the  buyer 
stopped  at  the  telegraph  booth  and  gave  a  message  to  the 
clerk  and  then  both  started  for  the  dining-room.  But  on 
the  way  they  met  a  third  friend,  who  stopped  to  talk  to 
them. 

While  they  were  talking  the  old-time  operator  heard  the 
operator  in  the  adjoining  booth  sending  the  message  that 
had  just  besn  handed  in  by  the  buyer. 

Translating  the  dots  and  dashes  he 
heard: 

"A's  price  is  a  little  higher  than 
the  other  party's,  but  he  can  promise 
delivery  immediately.  What  shall  I 
do?  Wire  immediately  Standard 
Hotel."  The  buyer  was  wiring  his  home 
office  to  solve  his  problem. 
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One  of   the   first   telegrams  sent  in   Canada 


The  Toronto  bus- 
iness man  had  in- 
formation that  was 
invaluable  to  him. 
He  knew  that  he 
would  only  have  to 
shave  his  price  a 
little  bit  more  to 
take  the  order  away 
with  him.  He  was 
just  about  to  figure 
out  how  much  less 
profit  he  was  willing 
to  take  and  to  quote 
a  new  figure  for  his 
goods,  when  the  un- 
written law  of  the 
telegraph  flashed 
into  his  mind.  He 
had  no  right  to  take 
advantage  of  the  in- 
formation that  had 
come  to  him. 
Moreover  he  did 
not  take  advantage 
of  it;  he  put  his 
price  book  back  in 
his  pocket,  and  de- 
termined to  take  his 
chance  against  his 
competito". 

It  was  a  sacrifice, 
for  he  could  have 
"clinched"  the  or- 
der then  and  there 

by  cutting  another  little  three  or  four  per  cent,  off  his 
price.  But  the  code  of  honor  of  the  telegraph  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  it. 

The  result  was  that  he  did  not  get  all  of  the  order.  The 
firm  instructed  the  buyer  to  purchase  enough  goods  from 
him  for  immediate  delivery  to  keep  their  plant  running 
until  the  competitor  was  in  a  position  to  make  delivery  at 
the  lower  price. 

It  is  this  strictness  of  the  operator's  code  of  morals, 
combined  with  the  wide  opportunities  of  the  profession, 
that  is  the  reason  so  many  boys  who  start  out  in  life  as 
knights  of  the  key  become  successful  business  men. 

Two  Boys  Who  Played  at  Operating 

NO  more  interesting  business  romance  has  had  its  plot 
laid  in  Canada  than  the  story  of  Thomas  Ahearn  and 
Warren  Y.  Soper  of  Ottawa.  For  forty  years  the  firm  of 
Ahearn  and  Soper  has  operated  in  Canada,  solving  prob- 
lems of  electrical  transmission,  building  the  largest  elec- 
tric works  in  the  country  and  helping  to  provide  light  and 
heat  to  thousands  of  Canadian  people  and  power  to  hun- 
dreds of  Canadian  industries. 

To  Thomas  Ahearn  and  Warren  Y.  Soper  belongs  the 
credit  for  bringing  electric  cars  to  Canada.  When  in  the 
late  eighties  they  founded  the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway 
Company  and  proceeded  to  astound  the  citize  s  of  the 
Capital  by  operating  street  cars  with  power  drawn  through 
overhead  wires,  they  were  the  pioneers  in  their  field. 
But  Ahearn  and  Soper  believe  in  being  pioneers;  they 
were  also  first  in  operating  street  cars  in  winter. 

Canada  is  a  country  where  the  streets  are  cove  ed  with 
snow  and  overhead  wires  are  coated  with  ice  and  sleet  for 
almost  half  the  year,  and  the  early  street  car  operators  in 
the  country  soon  learned  that  operating  their  lines  in 
winter  was  a  far  different  proposition  from  operating  them 
in  the  summer.  It  just  couldn't  be  done;  at  least,  that  was 
the  conclusion  that  a  great  many  people  reached. 

But  Thomas  Ahearn  and  Warren  Y.  Soper  refused  to 
take  that  view  of  things  and  they  soon  installed  new  sys- 
tems of  operation  to  make  it  possible  to  run  their  cars  in 
the  winter  as  well,  and  Canada  has  had  street  car  service 
365  days  in  the  year  ever  since. 

It  was  a  telegraph  wire  that  brought  these  two  men  of 
vision  together.  When  they  were  boys  playing  in  the 
streets  of  Ottawa,  their  natural  mechanical  inclinations 
led  them  to  construct  a  crude  telegraph  system  for  their 
own  personal  use.  Their  homes  were  only  a  few  doors 
apart  and  they  strung  a  bolt  of  cop- 
per wire  across  the  neighbors'  house- 
tops and  connected  their  two  attic 
windows.  And  with  a  more  or  less 
efficient  pair  of  telegraph  instru- 
ments they  were  able  to  send  mes- 
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sages  back  and  forth  at  will. 
The  fascination  of  the  boy- 
hood plaything  grew  upon  them 
and  both  became  telegraph  of)- 
erators  in  Ottawa.  Soper  pro- 
gressed remarkably.  From 
operating  a  branch  line  wire  he 
gradually  worked  up  to  heavier 
circuits  and  in  time  was  on  the 
fastest  and  most  important 
wire  in  the  main  office  in  Ot- 
tawa of  the  Dominion  Tele- 
graph Company.  In  his  early 
twenties  he  was  manager  of  the 
office  and  later  became  super- 
intendent of  the  system. 

Thomas  Ahearn  jumped  from 
amateur  to  professional  tele- 
graphing when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  One  morning  he 
walked  into  the  branch  office  of 
the  Montreal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Ottawa  and  told  the 
manager  that  he  was  willing  to 
deliver  their  mes.sages  "gratis"  if 
they  would  let  him  try  his  hand 
at  telegraphing.  He  was  taken 
on  and  in  six  months  was  an 
operator.  He  was  a  fine  oper- 
ator too,  and  within  a  year  and 
a  half  went  to  New  York  with 
the  Western  Union.  When  he 
went  he  left  behind  him  the 
repu  ation  of  being  the  jolliest 
operator  on  the  line. 

One  night  the  girl  operator  at 
a  small  rural  station  in  Quebec 
wired  to  him: 

"What  do  you  call  that  little 
green  instrument  where  the  wire  goes  in?" 
"The  aurora  borealis,"  wired  back  Ahearn. 
And  a  few  minutes  later  the  trouble  department  at  the 
central  station  was  receiving  a  pathetic  complaint  from 
the  girl  operator: 

"The  aurora  borealis  is  out  of  order.      What  shall  I  do?" 

When  Ahearn  arrived  in  New  York  he  heard  that  a 

subscription  was  being  taken  up  to  erect  a  monument  in 

Central  Park  to  Professor  Samuel  Morse.     Five  dollars  of 

his  first  week's  pay  went  towards  that  monument. 

Ahearn  only  put  in  a  few  years  at  the  telegraph  key. 
He  went  into  the  telephone  business  in  Ottawa  and  at 
twenty-five  was  manager  of  the  Ottawa  office  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

It  was  in  1882  that  the  partnership  of  the  two  young 
men  was  consummated  under  the  firm  name  of  Ahearn 
and  Soper.  Mr.  Soper  is  still,  as  then,  the  president  and 
Mr.  Ahearn  the  vice-president.  In  addition  Mr.  Soper 
is  president  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  Company,  and  a  director 
of  many  other  large  concerns.  Mr.  Ahearn  is  president 
of  the  Ottawa  Gas  Company,  the  Ottawa  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Company,  the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  and 
half  a  dozen  other  large  corporations. 

But,  while  busy  with  the  affairs  of  these  big  institutions, 
the  two  men  still  retain  their  interest  in  the  work  they 
started  out  with  in  life.  They  have  a  private  telegraph^ 
wire  connecting  their  homes  and  offices,  and  they  transact 
a  great  deal  of  personal  and  private  business  by  means  of 
the  Morse  Code  every  day. 

The  Psychic  Powers  of  Soper 

THEIR  knowledge  of  the  Morse  Code  enabled  them  to 
mystify  a  group  of  their  friends  not  long  ago.  The- 
two  men  were  with  a  company  of  friends  and  Mr.  Soper 
was  conducting  a  few  experiments  in  so-called  mind  read- 
ing. He  so  convinced  one  of  the  company  of  his  strange 
powers  that  this  gentleman  volunteered  the  guess  that  Mr. 
Soper  was  a  psychic. 

To  convince  them  of  this  Mr.  Soper  said  he  would  try 
another  experiment.  He  would  leave  the  room;  someone 
would  suggest  a  word  and  on  his,  Soper's,  return  he  would 
be  able  to  tell  what  word  had  been  thought  of. 

Mr.  Soper  and  Mr.  Ahearn  did  not  exchange  a  single 
word,  but  they  glanced  at  each  other  as  the  former  went 
out  and  both  understood. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  returned. 

"We  have  decided  upon  a  very  difficult  word  and  if  yoa 
can  guess  it  you  are  undoubtedly  a  mind  reader,"  stated 
the  firm  believer  in  Mr.  Soper's  psychic  powers. 

The  whole  company  placed  their  hands  upon  their 
amateur  "medium's"  head,  and  thought  intently  of  the 
selected  word.  Mr.  Ahearn's  index  finger  gently  and 
silently  telegraphed  a  message  to  his  partner. 
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"The  word  you  have  chosen  is  'Pi',"  said  Mr.  Soper  and 
the  supernatural  manifestation  was  complete. 

Why  Operators  Succeed  Later 

HAVING  made  such  a  wonderful  success  out  of  a 
business  career  begun  as  telegraph  operator  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Soper  should  consider  the  profession 
one  that  provides  the  utmost  in  business  training  for  a 
young  man.  Telling  me  about  what  he  learned  at  the 
telegraph  key,  he  said: 

"A  telegraph  operator  unconsciously  absorbs  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  world  affairs.  Telegrams  having  to 
do  with  large  matters  are  constantly  passing  through  his 
hands  and,  while  he  may  not  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  usually 
does  not  remember  their  details,  he  cannot  avoid  being 
educated  by  them.  If  he  leaves  his  occupation  to  enter 
other  pursuits  in  life  he  finds  that  his  experience  as  a 
telegraph  operator  has  been  of  great  practical  value  to  him. 

"He  learns  one  lesson  that  he 
never  forgets ;  that  a  mistake  made 
by  an  operator  in  the  transmis- 
sion or  receipt  of  a  telegram  is  a 
reflection  upon  his  ability,  and 
that  his  reputation  among  his 
fellow  operators  goes  down  or  up 
in  proportion  to  his  errors  or  the 
absence  of  them.  Surely  a  life 
lesson,  is  it  not?" 

The  Relenting  of  Sir  William 

THE    late    Sir    William    Van 
Home  was  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad  before  he 
came  to  Canada    to    build    the 
C.P.R.   Van  Home  was  a  stern 
disciplinarian  as  many  men  who 
worked  under  him  can  tell,  but  he 
never  forgot  his  own  early  exper- 
iences on  the  wire.    Every  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  his  brother.     And  his 
genuine  love  of  all  telegraph  operators  once  led  him 
to  relent  when  he  should  have  dismissed  one  erring 
telegrapher. 

The  incident  happened  in  the  year  1885,  the  year 
of  the  Northwest  Rebellion.  The  operator  who 
figures  in  the  story  is  living  to-day;  he  is  still  fingering 
the  Morse  Code  in  a  Toronto  brokerage  office,  and  for 
that  reason  we  will  not  call  him  by  his  real  name. 
Let  him  be  Bill  Stump. 

Bill  Stump  was  the  operator  at  a  little  construction 
station  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  when  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  was  linking  up  its 
Western  and  its  Eastern  lines. 
The  line  was  not  finished  and 
there  were  no  trains  running  past 
tlie  station.  It  was  a  mighty  lone- 
ly existence  for  Bill  but  he  did  not 
object,  until  his  supply  of  "grub" 
began  to  run  low.  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage down  the  line  to  "send  up  a 
supply  of  food,"  but  the  construc- 
tion gangs  were  all  working  at  an- 
other part  of  the  line  and  no  sup- 
ply train  came.  Evidently  the 
superintendent  could  not  see  the 
economic  advantage  of  sending  a 
-special  train  ninety  miles  to  feed 
one  lone  operator. 

At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks. 
Rill  had  nothing  but  ric:!  left  and 

he  ate  rice  three  times  a  day  until  he  felt  like  a  Chinaman. 
One  day  he  got  down  to  his  last  cup  of  rice.  He  couldn't 
leave  his  post  and  he  was  getting  ready  to  carve  up  his 
boots  to  eat,  when  word  came  that  a  train  would  pa.ss 
through  that  night,  carrying  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  re- 
turning from  the  Northwest  rebellion.  Stump  was 
elated;  he  brought  out  his  red  lantern,  polished  it  up,  and 
when  he  received  word  that  the  train  was  nearing  his 
station  he  lit  the  lantern  and  put  it  on  the  track. 

The  troop  train  came  whizzing  along  the  lines,  and  stop- 
I)ed  against  the  red  lantern.  The  conductor,  the  engineer 
and  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  troops  rushed  down  to 
Bill's  platform  and  a.sked  what  he  meant  by  stopping 
their  train.  They  demanded  that  he  take  the  lantern  off 
the  track  and  give  them  the  signal  to  go  ahead. 

"Not  until  I  get  a  supply  of  grub,"  .said  Bill. 

But  the  colonel's  pride  had  been  touched  by  what  he 
termed  "this  rank  outrage"  and  he  refu.sed  to  give  Bill 
any   "grub."     He   ordered   the   conductor  to  go   ahead. 

"I'm  sorry.  We  cannot  go  ahead  until  that  lantern 
is  taken  off  the  track,"  said  the  conductor.  "Moreover 
there  is  not  a  man  within  ninety  miles  who  has  authority 
to  take  that  lantern  off  the  track  except  this  operator." 

Fuming  and  swearing,  the  colonel  ordered  Bill  to  get 
what  he  wanted  out  of  the  commi.ssary.  Bill  loaded  up 
his  stationhou.se  with  three  months'  provisions  and  gave 
the  signal  for  the  train  to  move  ahead. 

Of  course  the  matter  was  reported  to  Montreal.    Bill 
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knew  he  would  be  reported  and  expected  to  be  dismissed 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  relieved.  Two  inonths  later  he  got 
word  that  Mr.  Van  Home  would  be  coming  down  on  an 
inspection  trip.     He  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Van  Home's  train  came  along  and  the  great  railroad 
builder  jumped  out  and  stalked  up  to  the  station  window. 

"Are  you  the  operator  who  stopped  Col.  Blank's  train?" 
he  demanded.     Bill  admitted  the  allegation. 

"There  was  a  racket  about  it  in  Montreal,"  said  Van 
Home.  Then  he  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  Stump's 
ear.  "Shake,"  he  said,  "that  colonel's  an  old  enemy  of 
mine." 

How  John  J.  Seitz  Started 

IT  seems  a  long  way  from  the  telegraph  to  the  typewriter, 
but  it  was  the  telegraph  that  led  John  J.  Seitz  to  his 
present  position  as  head  of  the  United  Typewriter  Com- 
pany of  Canada.  Back  in  the  eighties,  when  Jack  Seitz 
was  a  sixteen-year-old,  raw-boned,  awk- 
ward school-boy,  he  learned  to  manipu- 
late a  telegraph  key  and  became  an  op- 
erator.in  Bruce  county. 

Then  he  decided  to  come  to  the  city. 
Toronto  was  a  big  city  even  in  those 
days,  and  especially  for  this  "green" 
country  boy — the  expression  is  his  own 
— who  had  never  been  outside  of  a  small 
village  in  his  life.  He  soon  discovered 
that  the  city  was  much  different  from 
the  honest  country  hamlet. 

"That  was  when  I  first  discovered 
that  there  were  dishonest  people  in  the 
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IF  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  sevenieen  came  to  me  to-day 
and  asked  me  what  line  of  work  I  would  advise 
him  to  take  up  I  would  tell  him  to  be  a  telegraph 
operator.  In  the  first  place,  the  constant  sending  of 
important  messages  gives  him  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  study  the  currents  of  business,  and  the  underlying 
motives  that  mould  men's  characters.  The  informa- 
tion that  comes  to  him  makes  his  brain  a  storeroom  of 
knowledge.  The  good  telegraph  operator  keeps  his 
eyes  and  ears  open  and  his  mouth  shut.  He  has  to  do 
this,  for  his  position  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
learn  to  keep  secrets. 

There  is  an  iron  discipline  in  every  organizcUion 
too  that  moulds  the  operator's  character.  The  hours 
are  long,  the  duties  require  eternal  vigilance  but  the 
reward  is  great  for  the  man  who  is  more  than  a  machine 
at  his  work. 

JOHN  J.  SEITZ. 
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world,"  Mr.  Seitz  told  me  the  other  day. 
"I  was  on  the  train  from  Durham  to  To- 
ronto when  a  book  agent  came  through 
selling  his  books,  the  lurid  'Diamond 
Dick'  type  of  novels.  The  books  were 
fifty  cents  apiece,  and  as  I  only  had 
fifty  cents  in  my  pocket  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  purchase.  But  the  agent 
was  persistent  and  he  held  his  books 
close  to  my  face  so  that  I  could  see  them. 
"There  was  the  corner  of  a  dollar  bill 
projecting  from  one  of  the  books,  and  it  ti 

seemed    that  my  first    chance  at  high 
finance  had  arrived.     For  my  fifty  cents 
I  could  buy  that  book  and  the  dollar  bill. 
"But  cautiousness  overcame  avidity  and  sensing  some- 
thing wrong  I  refused  to  buy  even  the  book  with  the  dollar 
bill  in  it. 

"The  book  agent  looked  at  me,  laughed  and  said:  'You're 
not  as  green  as  you  look,  lad,'  and  he  opened  the  book  to 
show  me  how  he  clipped  the  end  off  a  dollar  bill,  pasted  it 
on  the  end  of  a  page  to  make  it  look  like  an  entire  note  and 
tried  to  fool  the  rustics." 

Seitz  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Northwestern  in 
Toronto  and  after  three  months  of  it  he  was  sent  to  Ham- 
ilton, where  he  was  eventually  put  on  the  Associated  Press 
wire,  handling  despatches  from  the  Washington  and 
Quebec  circuits. 

In  those  days  typewriters  were  a  novelty  and  the  long 
press  de.spatches  had  to  be  written  out  by  hand  as  they 
came  over  the  wire,  a  tedious  and  tiring  task  when  one  had 
to  sit  on  the  wire  for  eight  or  ten  hours  without  a  break. 
After  a  few  years  of  it,  Seitz  got  hold  of  a  typewriter,  one 
of  the  few  then  in  existence  and  taught  himself  to  write 
the  me.ssages  as  they  came  over  the  wire.  Nowadays  all 
pre.s8  matter  is  written  direct  on  a  typewriter  at  the  re- 
ceiving end,  but  when  Seitz  tried  it  only  one  other  man  in 
Canada  had  taught  himself  the  trick  —Barney  Mason, 
who  later  became  a  famous  character  in  the  Montreal 
newspaper  world. 

With  no  service  shops  for  typewriter  repairs  Seitz  had  to 
do  all  his  own  work  at  tinkering  with  the  machine,  and  soon 
knew  every  part  and  set  of  parts  by  heart.    He  became 
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interested  in  the  development  of  typewriters,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  "Jewett"  machine  which  was  then  being  put 
on  the  market  he  wrote  to  the  inventor  and  asked  for  the 
Hamilton  and  Toronto  agency.  Jewett  gave  it  to  him  and 
Seitz  began  to  sell  typewriters  as  a  side  line. 

A  few  months  of  this  and  Seitz  heard  of  a  still  more 
nearly  perfect  typewriter  that  was  about  to  be  marketed 
by  a  man  named  Underwood.  He  went  to  the  United 
States  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  Mr.  Underwood  and  found 
him  tinkering  with  his  machine  in  New  York. 

Seitz  immediately  asked  for  the  privilege  of  selling  the 
machines  in  Toronto  as  soon  as  they  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, and,  when  John  T.  Underwood  assented,  there  was 
formed  a  close  connection  that  has  existed  ever  since. 
John  T.  Underwood  has  no  more  loyal  business  associate 
than  John  J.  Seitz,  who  controls  the  Canadian  market  for 
the  Underwood  machine,  and  who  is  himself  head  of  a 
big  business  that  grew  from  his  small  side-line  agency. 
Mr.  Seitz  ascribes  his  success 
in  life  to  his  early  experience  as  a 
telegraph  operator. 

"If  a  boy  sixteen  or  seventeen 
came  to  me  to-day  and  asked  me 
what  line  of  work  I  would  advise 
him  to  take  up  I  would  tell  him 
to  be  a  telegraph  operator.  In 
the  first  place,  the  constant  send- 
ing of  important  messages  gives 
him  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
study  the  currents  of  business, 
and  the  underlying  motives  that 
mould  men's  characters.  The 
information  that  comes  to  him, 
makes  his  brain  a  store-room  of 
knowledge.  The  good  telegraph 
operator  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  and  his  mouth  shut.  He 
has  to  do  this,  for  his  position 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
learn  to  keep  secrets. 

"There  is  an  iron  discipline  in  every  organization 
too  that  moulds  the  operator's  character.  The 
hours  are  long,  the  duties  require  eternal  vigilance 
but  the  reward  is  great  for  the  man  who  is  more  than 
a  machine  at  his  work." 

Telegraphing  in  the  Old  Days 

DROFESSOR  SAMUEL  MORSE  invented  the 
A  telegraph  instrument  in  1835.  It  was  a  few  years 
before  its  commercial  value  began  to  be  really  recog- 
nized and  it  was  twelve  years  before  Canada  began  to 
use  the  telegraph  instrument  in 
an  extensive  way  commercially. 
There  is  no  one  living  to-day  who 
operated  a  telegraph  instrument 
in  Canada  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  But 
R.  F.  Easson,  the  retired  press 
superintendent  of  the  Great 
Northwestern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, entered  the  business  two 
years  afterwards  and  has  seen 
more  telegraph  history  made  than 
any  other  man  in  Canada. 

Let  us  hear  his  story  in  his  own 
words  as  he  told  it  to  me: 

"I  am  82  years  of  age  and  the 
oldest  living  Canadian  telegraph- 
er.  I  engaged  with  the  Montreal 
Telegraph  Company  as  office  boy 
in  1849,  over  seventy  years  ago. 
The   Montreal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany opened  up  in  Toronto  in  1847,  so  that  the  'Electric 
Telegraph,'  as  it  was  then  called,  had  been  in  operation  in 
that  city  only  two  years  when  I  made  my  debut. 

"In  those  days  all  the  officers  of  Canadian  telegraph 
companies  were  Americans.  John  Parsons  was  in  charge 
of  the  Toronto  office  when  I  started,  but  in  1850  he  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  H.  P.  Dwight.  He  also  was 
an  American.  The  first  general  superintendent  of  Can- 
adian telegraphs,  Mr.  O.  S.  Wood,  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  also  an  American. 
"By  1851  I  was  considered  a  pretty  fair  operator  and 
when  the  manager  at  Oshawa  was  granted  two  weeks' 
holiday  I  was  sent  down  to  take  charge  of  the  office  during 
his  absence.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those  days  and  I 
had  to  make  the  journey  by  the  stage  coach  that  left 
Toronto  at  12  o'clock  every  day  for  Montreal.  That  was 
my  first  important  job  but  it  only  lasted  two  weeks. 

"In  those  primitive  days  the  newspapers  sent  represen- 
tatives to  the  telegraph  office  to  copy  such  meagre  news  as 
was  received  over  the  wires.  On  these  occasions  Hon. 
George  Brown,  or  his  brother  Gordon,  frequently  repre- 
sented the  Globe,  which  was  only  published  three  times  a 
week.  Hugh  Scobie  or  Thomas  Holmes  copied  the  news 
for  the  Colonist  and  William  McDougall  for  the  North 
.America  n. 

"Reading  by  sound  was  not  then  thought  possible  and 
the  press  reports  were  recorded  on  a  tape  that  ran  through 
the  receiving  instrument.     These  reports  were  read  to  the 
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newspapermen  as  they  sat,  pencil  in  hand,  around  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  operating  room.  It  was  part  of  Mr. 
Dwight's    duty  to  read  these  reports  to    the  press  men. 

"This  system  was  continued  until  about  1854,  when 
the  telegraph  company  undertook  to  copy  the  reports  on 
manifold  paper,  which  had  just  been  discovered,  and  furn- 
ish a  copyAo  each  paper  entitled  to  the  service. 

"But  even  such  an  arrangement  was  incomplete  for  only 
American  and  foreign  news  was  reported.  Specials  were 
unknown    in    those 


days  and  if  any- 
thing unusual  oc- 
curred at  some  out- 
lying point  the  tele- 
graph company  was 
approached  and 
pleaded  with,  to  ob- 
tain particulars. 
Sometimes  the 
manager  acquiesced 
and  sometimes  not, 
but  eventually  all 
operators  were  in- 
structed to  report 
events  of  general  in- 
terest in  their  re- 
spective towns,  be- 
ing careful  not  to 
s^nd  anything  cal- 
culated to  promote 
private  interests  or 
having  a  disturbing 
political  tendency.- 
The  reports  were  to 
be  strictly  impartial 
and  news  concern- 
ing the  demise  of 
prominent  men, 
disastrous  fires, 
fatal  accidents,  etc., 
were  particularly 
requested. 

"To  the  Toronto  Globe  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  newspaper  in  Canada  to  receive  special  despatches. 
These  were  sent  from  Montreal  by  Thomas  Sellers,  editor 
of  a  paper  called  the  Echo.  By  and  by  other  papers 
followed  the  example  of  the  Globe  and  had  correspondents 
in  all  the  larger  cities.        .        .  _ 

"In  1853,  my  family,  decided  to  move  to  Chicago  and 
armed  with  an  excellent  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Dwight  I  went  with  them.  In  order  to  reach  Chicago 
we  embarked  on  the  steamer  'Chief  Justice  Robinson' 
at  Gorrie's  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Yonge  Street,  crossed  to 
Lewiston,  thence  by  stage  to  Buffalo,  from  Buffalo  to 
Detroit  by  boat,  to  Chicago  by  Michigan  Central  railway, 
which  was  then  being  built  but  was  not  quite  finished. 
We  were  dumped  on  the  prairie  some  miles  out  and  taken 
into  the  city  by  wagon. 

"At  that  time  Chicago  was  very  little  larger  than 
Toronto  and  each  city  had  about  20,000  people.  There 
were  but  six  telegraph  operators  in  the  city,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  telegraph  centres. 

"I  presented  my  credentials  to  Ezra  Cornell,  the  man 
who  was  the  most  prominent  promoter  of  the  telegraph 
in  the  West.  He  employed  me  at  once.  Mr.  Cornell 
later  went  East  and  founded  Cornell  University. 

"I  worked  in  several  different  offices  in  the  West  at  the 
time.  While  in  the  Chicago  office  I  took  the  first  Presi- 
dential message  ever  sent  to  the  West  by  wire.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  arranged  for  the  report.  The  wire  worked 
badly  but  we  got  a  pretty  fair  summary  of  the  report. 
I  remember  what  a  relief  it  was  for  me  to  get  the  signature 
'Franklin  Pierce'  and  '30'  on  the  report. 

"After  a  few  years  in  the  West  I  returned  to  Toronto. 
I  remember  that  in  those  days  there  was  only  one  postman 
in  the  whole  city,  and  it  was  my  province  to  deliver  all 
messages  received.  When  I  was  belated  on  a  long  trip 
to  the  Fort  or  Garrison  Common,  Mr.  Dwight  delivered 
the  messages.  The  officers  at  the  fort  were  generous  and 
usually  gave  a  York  shilling,  12 '4  cents,  to  the  bearer  of  a 
message  they  received. 

"In  1850,  the  first  Atlantic  cable  having  failed,  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  extended  their  wires  to 
Father  Point  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  there  to  intercept 
the  incoming  ocean  steamships  and  obtain  the  latest 
European  news  and  forward  it  to  New  York  in  advance  of 
the  arrival  of  the  steamers  at  Quebec. 

\tk"l  was  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  Father 
Point  office  and  in  addition  to  my  duties  in  that  connec- 
tion I  also  acted  as  lighthouse-keeper  and  agent  for  the 
Allan  Steamships  Company.  When  a  vessel  was  due  at 
Father  Point  our  boatmen  were  constantly  on  the  look- 
out day  and  night  and  long  before  she  arrived  opposite 
the  Point,  no  matter  how  boisterous  the  weather,  our 
hardy  and  intrepid  boatmen  were  out  in  the  stream  ready 
to  board  her  and  secure  the  news.  The  news  despatches 
were  enclosed  in  a  tin  box  shaped  like  a  roll  of  music,  so 
that  the  messages  would  float  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
*h  row  the  box  into  the  sea. 


"For  eight  years  Father  Point  was  the  most  imjjurliiTii 
marin*  station  for  the  handling  of  European  news  and  it 
was  only  shorn  of  its  importance  in  1866  when  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  finally  laid.  Tht^n  I  returned  to  Toronto. 
In  1881  I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  press 
service  of  the  company  and  remained  in  charge  of  that 
work  until  1910,  when  I  retired  after  having  been  engaged 
61  years  in  the  telegraph  bu.siness." 

.Some  Veterans  of  the  Key 

MR.  H.  P.  DWIGHT,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Easgon,  died  only  a  few  years  ago  and  up  to  that  time 
he  was  head  of  the  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. He  was  born  in  the  game  and  grew  up  with  it. 
He  used  to  recall  the  time  when  he  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others  comprised  the  entire  staff  of  the  Montreal 
'Telegraph  Company  and  when  the  wire  was  interrupted 
he  had  to  go  out  and  repair  it.  Dwight  was  a  pupil  of  the 
late  O.  S.  Wood,  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ea.sson  as  the 
founder  of  the  company.  Wood  also  lived  to  be  very  old, 
dying  but  .a  few  years  ago.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse  and  studied  with  Ezra  Cornell. 

The  late  Hon.  George  Cox  was  a  telegrapher  at  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  and  it  was  in  his  little  store  that  E.  R. 
Wood  learned  what  he  knew  of  the  business.  When 
George  Cox  came  to  Toronto  to  found  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company  and  the  many  other  big  financial 
institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  Mr.  Wood  came 
with  him,  and  later  became  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Canadian  finance.  He  is  still  recognized  as  such,  and  one 
can  judge  the  extent  of  the  respect  and  regard  felt  for  his 
knowledge  of  financial  affairs  when  it  is  recalled  that  he 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Dominion  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Canada's  Victory  Loans. 

Undoubtedly  the  oldest  telegraph  operator  still  in  the 
profession  anywhere  in  Canada  is  Edwin  Pope,  who  has 
been  the  head  of  the  Government  telegraph  service  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  for  the  past  35  years.  Mr.  Pope  started 
in  as  a  messenger  boy  in  1854 — sixty-six  years  ago — and  he 
becahie  an  operator  shortly  after.  He  worked  with  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  founded  by  O.  S.  Wood, 
at  Quebec,  from  1854  to  1862;  spent  a  year  in  the  Toronto 
office  and  then  went  to  Watertown,  New  York,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Northern  New  York  district.  While 
there  he  had  supervision  of  a  small  section  of  the  Western 
Union  lines,  and  it  is  his  proudest  boast  to  this  day  that  he 
was  connected  with  that  great  organization  in  its  early 
days. 

The  year  before  Confederation,  Edwin  Pope  returned  to 
Canada  a&  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  district,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  responsible  for  the  entire  development 
of  the  telegraph  systems  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  first 
telegraphs  constructed  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
serve  the  shipping  in  the  St.  Lawrence  were  built  and 
operated  by  the  old  Montreal  Company,  and  when  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1885,  Mr.  Pope 
took  up  the  dual  task  of  superintending  the  big  network 
of  lines  that  he  built  up  for  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  Government  service  as  well. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  carried  on  the  work  and  in 
1910,  when  the  double  duties  became  too  heavy,  he  gave 
himself  up  solely  to  the  Government  work. 

Telling  me  of  his  experiences,  Mr.  Pope  said: 

"When  I  entered  the  service  in  1854  there  was  only 
one  line  operated  from  Quebec  office  to  Montreal.  The 
single  instrument  was  a  paper  register.  The  office  staff 
was  made  up  of  the  manager,  two  operators,  one  clerk,  a 
battery  man  and  five  messengers — ten  in  all.  The  month- 
ly salaries  ran  from  fourteen  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and 
eightpence  for  the  manager  to  one  pound,  fifteen  shillings 
and  one  penny  for  the  messenger  and  totalled  forty-two 
pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  or  in  present 
currency  $208.60,  which  would  not  equal  one  operator's 
earnings  at  the  present  time. 

"To-day  there  are  oyer  sixty  wires  entering  that  same 
office." 

Only  one  person  associated  with  Mr.  Pope  in  his  early 
days  as  an  operator  is  alive  to-day.  Mr.  Matthew  Hodge 
entered  the  Quebec  office  as  an  operator  the  year  after 
Edwin  Pope  went  there  as  a  messenger.  Mr.  Hodge  is 
still  in  the  service,  and  operates  a  telegraph  instrument  in 
Montreal.  He  gave  up  the  profession  long  ago,  but  the 
call  of  the  key  brought  him  back.  Could  any  further 
proof  be  needed  of  the  lure  of  the  telegraph  instrument  to 
the  man  who  has  learned  its  touch? 

The  Start  of  Charles  Hosmer 

THE  reader  may  have  noticed  that  the  brotherhood  of 
the  telegraph  operators  has  been  exemplified  in  such  life- 
long friendships  as  that  of  Ahearn  and  Soper  and  of  Pope 
and  Hodge.  The  close  friendship  of  two  of  Canada's 
most  noted  financiers  has  its  beginnings  in  the  game  of 
telegraphing.  Charles  Hosmer,  head  of  the  Ogilvie 
Flour  Milling  Company  and  a  dozen  other  big  corpora- 
tions, and  Edson  L.  Pease,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  were  both  tele- 
graph operators  many  years  ago  and  their  early  careers 
were  linked  together  by  a  telegraph  wire.  Both  were 
born  at  Coteau  Landing,  Quebec,  Mr.  .Hosmer  in  1851  and 
Mr.  Pease  five  years  later.     Charles  Hosmer  started  out  in 


iiii'  as  i-it'i  K  HI  I  III'  general  .slurc  of  Orion  l-'easf  aim  oun 
at  Coteau  Landing,  and  after  learning  the  telegraph 
business  was  an  operator  in  the  same  store. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  before  becoming  interested  in  financial 
affairs,  was  one  of  the  leading  telegraph  men,  not  only  of 
Canada  but  of  the  Empire.  He  rose  through  the  ranks 
until  he  was  general  manager  of  the  C.P.R.  Telegraph; 
of  the  Pacific  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  which  extended 
from  Vancouver  along  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Los  Angeles: 
vice-president  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  and  a 
director  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Gable  Company,  Halifax: 
Bermuda  Cable  Company,  and  several  others. 

Sir  William  Van  Home  picked  Hosmer  out  of  a  group  of 
telegraph  operators  to  head  the  whole  C.P.R.  wire  system. 
Van  Home  tried  hard  to  get  H.  P.  Dwight,  mentioned 
before  a.s  head  of  the  G.N.W.  of  Toronto,  to  switch  to  nis 
company,  and  when  Dwight  refused  he  declined  to  hu^t 
around  further  for  a  big  man.  He  decided  to  pick  someone 
within  his  organization  whom  he  could  develop  as  a  big 
man  in  the  business.  He  picked  Hosmer  and  he  made  a 
good  choice,  as  Van  Home  usually  did. 

Like  all  good  telegraph  operators  Mr.  Hosmer  has  not 
lost  his  "touch."     He  told  me: 

"As  years  go  by  I  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  telegraph  business  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
does.  Lack  of  practice  of  co\irse  results  in  one  not  keeping 
up  to  the  standard. 

"I  think  the  telegraph  busine.-^s  has  a  certain  fascination 
and  if  it  has  any  influence  upon  one's  character,  I  think 
it  broadens  one's  vision.  For  instance,  a  man  working  at 
one  end  of  the  wire  in  Canso  talking  to  the  man  at  Van- 
couver can  not  help  but  wonder  and  think  what  is  going 
on  in  that  district,  and  the  same  thing  must  occur  between 
Canso  and  England.  In  fact  life-long  friendships  are  very 
often  made  between  men  who  are  in  daily  intercourse  of 
this  nature  and  who  probably  never  meet  in  actual  life." 

When  Charles  Hosmer  left  Coteau  Landing  to  take  up  a 
bigger  work  in  telegraphing,  Edson  L.  Pease  succeeded  him 
as  the  operator  in  the  general  store.  Old-time  telegraphers 
say  that  Edson  L.  Pease  was  a  brilliant  operator  in  his  day, 
and  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  business.  Leav- 
ing it  to  the  executive  head  of  one  of  the  Empire's  biggest 
banks  to  decide  that  point  for  himself,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  he  did  not  stay  long  at  the  game,  for  he  entered  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  as  teller,  went  to  Halifax 
with  the  Merchants'  bank  and  after  growing  up  in  that 
institution  he  brought  it  West  and  amalgamated  it 
with  the  Royal  Bank. 

The  Rise  of  Thomas  Findley 

THERE  have  been  few  more  rapid  rises  to  industrial 
leadership  than  that  of  Thomas  Findley,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  great  Massey-Harris  organization, 
which  operates  the  greatest  plant  in  the  British  Empirt- 
turning  out  farm  implements.  Thomas  Findley  learned 
telegraphing  when  he  was  a  youngster  clerking  in  the  gen- 
.erai  store  at  Sutton  West,  north  of  Toronto.  And  when 
Sutton  West  became  too  small  for  him — or  he  became  too 
big  for  Sutton  West— he  packed  his  belongings  in  a  red 
handkerchief,  and  tramped  down  Yonge  street  to  the  big 
city  of  Toronto.  He  went  to  the  Massey-Harris  company 
as  a  postal  clerk.  Later  he  operated  a  telegraph  key  for 
the  company.  He  did  not  do  the  Massey-Harris  com- 
pany's telegraphing  for  long,  however.  He  went  into  the 
factory  as  a  foreman,  soon  was  a  superintendent;  then  a 
manager;  a  director,  vice-president,  general  manager  and 
now  he  is  president.  And  it  all  happened  within  twenty 
years. 

Knights  of  the   Key  to  Meet 

fOST  of  the  telegraph  operators  mentioned  in  this 
rather  disconnected  collection  of  stories  are  members 
of  the  Old  Time  Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association, 
an  organization  that  numbers  among  its  members  Thoma.>; 
A.  Edison,  who  once  operated  a  telegraph  key  in  Canada: 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  Newcombe  Carlton,  president  of  the 
Western  Union,  and  many  others.  The  late  Andrew 
Carnegie  was  a  member.  Each  year  this  association  of  old 
time  telegraph  men  holds  a  convention.  In  1920  the 
convention  will  be  held  in  Canada,  and  Toronto  has  been 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The  president  of  the 
association  is  George  D.  Perry,  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northwestern  Telegraph  Company.  As  an  old- 
time  telegrapher,  Mr.  Perry  is  unique  in  that  he  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  an  old-time  telegrapher;  Mr.  Perry  never 
operated  a  telegraph  key,  although  his  connection  with 
telegraphing  is  very  old. 

He  started  out  in  life  on  the  old  Credit  Valley  railroad. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  oflSces,  and  among  the  young 
men  working  with  him  were  H.  S.  Holt,  now  Sir  Herbert 
Holt,  and  H.  E.  Sucking,  now  treasurer  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

From  clerking  on  a  railroad,  Mr.  Perry  jumped  to  the 
Dominion  Telegraph  Company  in  Toronto,  and  became  a 
clerk  in  the  office  there.  He  occupied  every  post  in  the 
establishment  from  clerk  to  general  manager  and  is  now 
ensconced  in  the  latter  post. 

Continued  on  Page  65 
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I'd  better  get  out 
of  this." 


THE  sS'cady 
flicker  of  light- 
ning in  the 
southwest  continued: 
the    wind    freshened, 

Sdowing  in  cooler  strealcs  across  acres  of  rattling  rushes 
.mA  dead  marsh-grass.  A  dull  light  grew  through  the 
iScudding  clouds,  then  faded  as  the  mid-day  sun  went  out 
ll^  the  smother,  leaving  an  ominous  red  smear  overhead. 
;'  Gun  in  hand,  Haltren  stood  up  among  the  reeds  and 
inspected  the  lai:dscape.  Already  the  fish-crows  and 
egrets  were  flying  inland,  the  pelicans  had  left  the  sand- 
bar, the  eagles  were  gone  from  beach  and  dune.  High 
in  the  thickening  sky  wild  ducks  passed  over  Flyover 
Point  and  dropped  into  the  sheltered  marshes  among  the 
.ig^press. 

J\  S  Haltren  stood  undecided,  watching  the  ruddy  play 
2*^  of  Hghtning,  which  came  no  nearer  than  the  horizon, 
a  squall  struck  the  lagoon.  Then,  amid  the  immense 
solitude  of  marsh  and  water,  a  deep  sound  grew — the  roar 
of  the  wind  in  the  wilderness.  The  solemn  paean  swelled 
and  died  away  as  thunder  dies,  leaving  the  air  tremulous. 

"I'd  better  get  out  of  this,"  said  Haltren  to  himself. 
He  felt  for  the  breech  of  his  gun,  unloaded  both  barrels, 
and  slowly  pocketed  the  cartridges. 

Eastward,  between  the  vast  salt  river  and  the  ocean, 
the  dunes  were  smoking  like  wind-lashed  breakers;  a 
heron,  laboring  heavily,  flapped  inland,  broad  pinions 
bufi'eting  the  gale. 

"Something's  due  to  happen,"  said  Haltren,  reflectively, 
closing  the  breech  of  his  gun.  He  had  hauled  his  boat 
up  an  alligator-slide;  now  he  shoved  it  off'  the  same  way, 
and  pulling  up  his  hip-boots,  waded  out,  laid  his  gun  in  the 
stern,  threw  cartridge-sack  and  a  dozen  dead  ducks  after 
it,  and  embarked  among  the  raft  of  wind-tossed  wooden 
decoys. 

There  were  two-score  decoys  bobbing  and  tugging  at 
their  anchor-cords  outside  the  point.  Before  he  had 
fished  up  a  dozen  on  the  blade  of  his  oar  a  heavier  squall 
struck  the  lagoon,  blowing  the  boat  out  into  the  river. 
He  had  managed  to  paddle  back  and  had  secured  another 
brace  of  decoys,  when  a  violent  gale  caught  him  broad- 
side, almost  capsizing  him. 

"If  I  don't  get  those  decoys  now  I  never  shall!"  he  mut- 
tered, doggedly  jabbing  about  with  extended  oar.  But 
he  never  got  them;  for  at  that  moment  a  tropical  hurricane, 
still  in  its  infancy,  began  to  develop,  and  when,  blinded 
with  spray,  he  managed  to  jam  the  oars  into  the  oar- 
locks, his  boat  was  half  a  mile  out  and  still  driving. 


■pOR  a  week  the  wind  had  piled  the  lagoon  and  lakes 
*■  south  of  the  Matanzas  full  of  water,  and  now  the  waves 
sprang  up,  bursting  into  menacing  shapes,  knocking  the 
boat  about  viciously.  Haltren  turned  his  unquiet  eyes 
1  owards  a  streak  of  green  water  ahead. 

"I  don't  suppose  this  catspaw  is  really  trying  to  drive 
me  out  of  Coquina  Inlet!"  he  said,  peevishly;  "I  don't 
suppose  I'm  being  blown  out  to  sea." 

It  was  a  stormy  end  for  a  day's  pleasure — yet  curiously 
appropriate,  too,  for  it  was  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his 
wedding-day;  and  the  storm  that  followed  had  blown  him 
out  into  the  waste  corners  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  something  of  this  idea  came  into  his  head; 
he  laughe<i  a  disagreeable  laugh  and  fell  to  rowing. 

The  red  lightning  still  darted  along  the  southern  horizon, 
no  nearer;  the  wilderness  of  water,  of  palm  forests,  of  jungle 
J  of  dune,  was  bathed  in  a  sickly  light;  overhead  oceans  of 
clouds  tore  through  a  sombre  sky. 

After  a  while  he  understood  that  he  was  making  no 


headway;  then  he  saw  that  the  storm  was  shaping  his 
course.  He  dug  his  oars  into  the  thick,  gray  waves;  the 
wind  tore  the  cap  from  his  head,  caught  the  boat  and 
wrestled  with  it. 

Somehow  or  otlier  he  must  get  the  boat  ashore  before 
he  came  abreast  of  the  inlet;  otherwise — 

HE  turned  his  head  and  stared  at  the  whiteeaps  tumb- 
ling along  the  deadly  raceway;  and  he  almost  dropped 
his  oars  in  astonishment  to  see  a  gasoline-launch  battling 
for  safety  just  north  Of  the  storm-swept  channel.  What 
was  a  launch  doing  in  this  forsaken  end  of  the  earth? 
And  the  next  instant  developed  the  answer.  Out  at  sea, 
beyond  the  outer  bar,  a  yacht,  wallowing  like  a  white 
whale,  was  staggering  towards  the  open  ocean. 

He  saw  all  this  in  a  flash — saw  the  gray-green  mael- 
strom between  the  dunes,  the  launch  struggling  across 
the  inlet,  the  yacht  plunging  seaward.  Then  in  the  end- 
less palm  forests  the  roar  deepened.  Flash!  Bang! 
lightning  and  thunder  were  simultaneous. 

"That's  better,"  said  Haltren,  hanging  to  his  oars; 
"there's  a  fighting  chance  now." 

The  rain  came,  beating  the  waves  down,  seemingly, 
for  a  moment,  beating  out  the  wind  itself.  In  the  partial 
silence  the  sharp  explosions  of  the  gasoline-engine  echoed 
like  volleys  of  pistol-shots;  and  Haltren  half  rose  in  his 
pitching  boat,  and  shouted:  "Launch  ahoy!  Run  under 
the  lee  shore.  There's  a  hurricane  coming!  You  haven't 
a  second  to  lose!" 

He  heard  somebody  aboard  the  launch  say,  distinctly: 
"There's  a  Florida  cracker  alongside  who  says  a  hurricane 
is  about  due."  The  shrill  roar  of  the  rain  drowned  the 
voice.  Haltren  bent  to  his  oars  again.  Then  a  young  man 
in  dripping  white  flannels  looked  out  of  the  wheel-house 
and  hailed  him.  "We've  grounded  on  the  meadows  twice. 
If  you  know  the  channel  you'd  better  come  aboard  and 
take  the  wheel." 

Haltren,  already  north  of  the  inlet  and  within  the  zone 
of  safety,  rested  on  his  oars  a  second  and  looked  back, 
listening.  Very  far  away  he  heard  the  deep  whisper  of 
death. 

On  board  the  launch  the  young  man  at  the  wheel  heard 
it,  too;  and  he  hailed  Haltren  in  a  shaky  voice:  "I 
wouldn't  ask  you  to  come  back,  but  there  are  women 
aboard.    Can't  you  help  us?" 

"All  right,"  .said  Haltren. 

A  horrible  white  glare  broke  out  through  the  haze; 
the  solid  vertical  torrent  of  rain  swayed,  then  slanted 
eastward. 

A  wave  threw  him  alongside  the  launch;  he  scrambled 
over  the  low  rail  and  ran  forward,  deafened  by  the  din. 
A  woman  in  oilskins  hung  to  the  companion-rail;  he  saw 
her  white  face  as  he  pas.sed.  Haggard,  staggering,  he 
entered  the  wheel-house,  where  the  young  man  in  drip- 
ping flannels  seized  his  arm,  calling  him  by  name.  Haltren 
pushed  him  a.side. 


"Give  me  that  wheel,  Darrow,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
"Ring  full  speed  ahead!     Now  stand  clear — " 

Like  an  explosion  the  white  tornado  burst,  burying 
deck  and  wheel-house  in  foam;  a  bellowing  fury  of 
tumbling  waters  enveloped  the  launch.  Haltren  hung  t" 
the  wheel  one  second,  two,  five,  ten;  and  at  last  through 
the  howling  chaos  his  stunned  ears  i  ,ught  the  faint  stac- 
cato spat!  puff!  spat!  of  the  exhaust.  Thirty  seconds  more 
-if  the  engines  could  stand  it — if  the  '  only  could  stand  it! 

They  stood  it  for  thirty-three  seconds  and  went  to  smash. 
A  terrific  stjuall,  partly  deflected  froin  the  forest,  hurled 
the  launch  into  the  swamp,  now  all  boiiing  in  .shallow  foam; 
and  there  she  stuck  in  the  good,  thick  mud,  heeled  over 
and  all  awash  like  a  stranded  razor-back  after  a  freshet. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  sun  came  out;  the  waters 
of  the  lagoon  turned  sky  blue;  a  delicate  breeze  from  the 
southeast  stirred  the  palmetto  fronds. 

Presently  a  cardinal-bird  began  singing  in  the  sunshine. 

LJALTREN,  standing  in  the  wrecked  wheel-house, 
••■  *■  raised  his  dazed  eyes  as  Darrow  entered  and  looked 
around. 

"So  that  was  a  white  tornado!  I've  heard  of  them-  - 
but  "good  God!"  He  turned  a  bloodless  visage  to  Hal- 
tren, who,  dripping,  bareheaded  and  silent,  stood  with 
eyes  closed  leaning  heavily  against  the  wheel. 

"Are  you  hurt?" 

Haltren  shook  his  head.     Darrow  regarded  him  stupidly. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  world?" 

Haltren  opened  his  eyes.  "Oh,  I'm  likely  to  be  any- 
where," he  said,  vaguely,  passing  a  shaking  hand  across 
his  face.     There  was  a  moment's  silence;  then  he  said: 

"Darrow,  is  my  wife  aboard  this  boat?" 

"Yes,"  said  Darrow,  under  his  breath.  "Isn't  that  the 
limit?" 

Through  the  silence  the  cardinal  sang  steadily. 

"Isn't  that  the  limit?"  repeated  Darrow.  "We  came 
on  the  yacht — that  was  Brent's  yacht,  the  Dione,  you  saw 
at  sea.  You  know  the  people  aboard.  Brent,  Mrs. 
Castle,  your  wife,  and  I  left  the  others  and  took  the  launch 
to  explore  the  lagoons.  .  .  .  And  here  we  are.  Isn't  it 
funny?"  he  added,  with  a  nerveless  laugh. 

Haltren  stood  there  slowly  pa.s.sing  his  hand  over  his  face. 

"It  is  funnier  than  you  know,  Darrow,"  he  said.  "Kath- 
leen and  I-  -this  is  our  wedding-day." 

"Well,  that  in  the  limit,"  muttered  Darrow,  as  Haltren 
turned  a  stunned  face  to  the  sunshine  wher*  the  little 
cardinal  sang  with  might  and  main. 

"Come  below,"  he  added.  "You  are  going  to  speak  to 
her,  of  course?" 

"If  she  cared  to  have  me  -" 

"Speak  to  her  anyway.  Haltren;  I" — he  heeitated — 
"I  never  knew  why  you  and  Kathleen  separated.  I 
only  knew  what  everybody  knows.  You  and  she  are  four 
years  older  now;  and  if  there's  a  ghost  of  a  chance- -Do 
you  understand?" 
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You       ouf  bt       to      be 

ashamed  of  that  duck." 

she  said. 


Haltren  nodded. 

"Then  we'll  go  below,"  began  Dar- 
row.  But  Major  Brent  appeared  at 
that  moment,  apoplectic  eyes  popping 
from  his  purple  face  as  he  waddled  for- 
ward to  survey  the  dismantled  launch. 

WITHOUT  noticing  either  Haltren 
or  Darrow,  he  tested  the  slippery 
angle   of   the   deck,   almost 
slid  off  into  the  lagoon,  clutch- 
ed the  rail  with  both  pudgy 
hands,    and   glared   at    the  \ 

water. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  peev- 
ishly, "that  there  are  alliga- 
tors in  that  water.  I  know 
there  are!" 

He  turned  his  inflamed 
eyes  on  Haltren,  but  made  no 
sign  of  recognition. 

"Major,"  said  Darrow, 
sharply,  "you  remember  Dick 
Haltren — " 

"Eh?"  snapped  the  major. 
"Where  the  deuce  did  you 
come  from,  Haltren?" 

"He  was  the  man  who 
hailed  us.  He  took  the 
wheel,"  said  Darrow,  mean- 
ingly. 

"Nice  mess  you  made  of  it 
between  you,"  retorted  the 
Major,  scowling  his  acknowl- 
edgments at  Haltren. 

Darrow,  disgusted,  turned 
on  his  heel;  Haltren  laughed. 
The  sound  of  his  own  laugh 
amused  him,  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"I  don't  see  the  humor,"  said  the  Major.  "The  Dione 
is  blown  half-way  to  the  Bermudas  by  this  time,"  he 
added,  with  a  tragic  gesture  of  his  fat  arms.  "Are  you 
aware  that  Mrs.  Jack  Onderdonk  is  aboard?" 

The  possible  fate  of  Manhattan's  queen  regent  so  hor- 
rified Major  Brent  that  his  congested  features  assumed  the 
expression  of  an  alarmed  tadpole. 

BUT  Haltren,  the  unaccustomed  taste  of  mirth  in  his 
throat  once  more,  stood  there,  dripping,  dishevelled, 
and  laughing.  For  four  years  he  had  missed  the  life  he 
had  been  bred  to;  he  had  missed  even  what  he  despised  in 
it,  and  his  life  at  moments  had  become  a  hell  of  isolation. 
Time  dulled  the  edges  of  his  loneliness;  solitude,  if  it 
hurts,  sometimes  cures  too.  But  he  was  not  yet  cured  of 
longing  for  that  self-forbidden  city  in  the  North.  He 
desired  it — he  desired  the  arid  wilderness  of  its  treeless 
streets,  its  incessant  sounds,  its  restless  nights,  its  satiated 
security,  its  ennui.  Its  life  had  been  his  life,  its  people 
his  people;  and  he  longed  for  it  with  a  desire  that  racked 
him. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at,  Haltren?"  asked 
the  Major,  tartly. 

"Was  I  laughing?"  said  the  young  man.  "Well — 
now  I  will  say  good-bye.  Major  Brent.  Your  yacht  will 
steam  in  before  night  and  send  a  boat  for  you;  and  I  shall 
have  my  lagoons  to  myself  again.  .  .  I  have  been  here  a 
long  time.  ...  I  don't  know  why  I  laughed  just  now. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  reason."  He  turned  and  looked  at 
Che  cabin  skylights.  "It's  hard  to  realize  that  you  and 
Darrow  and — others — are  here,  and  that  there's  a  whole 
yacht-load  of  fellow-creatures — and  Mrs.  Van  Onder- 
donk— wobbling  about  the  Atlantic  near  by.  Fashionable 
people  have  never-  before  come  here — even  intelligent 
people  rarely  penetrate  this  wilderness.  .  .  .  I — I  have  a 
plantation  a  few  miles  below — oranges  and  things,  you 
know."  He  hesitated,  almost  wistfully.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose you  or  your  guests  would  care  to  stop  there  for  a  few 
hours,  if  your  yacht  is  late." 

"No,"  said  the  Major,  "we  don't  care  to." 

"Perhaps  Haltren  will  stay  aboard  the  wreck  with  us 
until  the  Dione  comes  in,"  suggested  Darrow. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  a  camp  hereabout,"  said  the 
Major,  staring  at  Haltren;  "no  doubt  you'd  be  more  com- 
fortable there." 

"Thanks,"  said  Haltren,  pleasantly;  "I  have  my  camp 
a  mile  below."  He  offered  his  hand  to  Darrow,  who,  too 
angry  to  speak,  nodded  violently  towards  the  cabin.     ' 

"How  can  I?"  asked  Haltren.  "Good-bye.  And  I'll 
<ay  good-bye  to  you.  Major — " 

"Good-bye,"  muttered  the  Major,  attempting  to  clasp 
his  fat  little  hands  behind  his  back. 

HALTREN,  who  had  no  idea  of  offering  his  hand,  stood 
still  a  moment,  glancing  at  the  cabin  skylights;  then, 
with  a  final  nod  to  Darrow,  he  deliberately  slid  overboard 
and  waded,  knee-deep,  towards  the  palm-fringed  shore. 
Darrow  could  not  contain  himself.  "Major  Brent," 
he  said,  "I  suppose  you  don't  realize  that  Haltren  saved 
^he  lives  of  every  soul  aboard  this  launch." 


The  Major's  inflamed  eyes  popped  out. 

"Eh?    What's  that?" 

"More  than  that,"  said  Darrow,  "he  came  back  from 
safety  to  risk  his  life.  As  it  was  he  lost  his  boat  and  his 
gun-" 

"Damnation!"  broke  out  the  Major;  "you  don't  expect 
me  to  ask  him  to  stay  and  meet  the  wife  he  deserted  four 
years  ago!" 

And  he  waddled  off  to  the  engine-room,  where  the  en- 
gineer and  his  assistant  were  tinkering  at  the  wrecked 
engine. 

DARROW  went  down  into  the  sloppy  cabin,  where,  on 
a  couch,  Mrs.  Castle  lay,  ill  from  the  shock  of  the 
recent  catastrophe;  and  beside 
her  stood  an  attractive  girl  stir- 
ring sweet  spirits  of  ammonia 
in  a  tumbler. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
open  port-hole.  Through  that 
port-hole  the  lagoon  was  visible; 
so  was  Haltren,  wading  shore- 
ward, a  solitary  figure  against 
the  fringed  rampart  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

"Is  Mrs.  Castle  better?"  ask- 
ed Darrow. 

"I  think  so;  I  think  she  is 
asleep,"  said  the  girl  calmly. 

There  was  a  pause;  then  Dar- 
row took  the  tumbler  and  stir- 
red the  contents. 

"Do  you  know  who  it  was 
that  got  us  out  of  that  pickle?" 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "my  hus- 
band." 

"I  suppose  you  could  hear 
what  we  said  on  deck." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Could  you,  Kathleen?" 

"Yes." 

Darrow  stared  into  the  tumb- 
ler, tasted  the  medicine  and 
frowned. 

"Isn't  there — isn't  there  a 
chance — a  ghost  of  a  chance?" 
he  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  she  answered 
— "I  am  sure  not.  I  shall  never 
see  him  again." 

"I  meant  for  myself,"  said 
Darrow,  deliberately,  looking 
her  full  in  the  face. 

She  crimsoned  to  her  temples, 
then  her  eyes  flashed  a  violet 
fire. 

"Not  the  slightest,"  she  said. 

"Thanks,"  said  Darrow,  flip- 
pantly ;  "I  only  wanted  to  know. 


"You  know  now,  don't 
you?"  she  asked,  a  trifle  ex- 
cited, yet  realizing  instim 
tively  that  somehow  she  hau 
been  tricked.  And  yet,  until 
that  moment,  she  had  be- 
lieved Darrow  to  be  her  slave. 
He  had  been  and  was  still; 
but  she  was  no  longer  cer- 
tain, and  her  uncertainty 
confu-sed  her. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  any  feeling  left  for 
that  vagabond?"  demanded 
Darrow.  So  earnest  was  he 
that  his  tanfted  face  grew 
tense  and  white. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said, 
breathlessly,  "that  from  this 
moment  I  have  no  human 
feeling  left  for  you!  And  I 
never  had!  I  know  it  now; 
never!  never!  I  had  rather  be 
the  divorced  wife  of  Jack 
Haltren  than  the  wife  of  any 
man  alive!" 

'  I  *HE  angry  beauty  of  her 
*-  young  face  was  his  re- 
ward; he  turned  away  and 
climbed  the  companion.  And 
in  the  shattered  wheel-house 
he  faced  his  own  trouble, 
muttering:  "I've  done  my 
best;  I've  tried  to  show  the 
pluck  he  showed.  He's  got 
his  chance  now!"  And  he 
leaned  heavily  on  the  wheel, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands;  for  he  was  fiercely  in 
love,  and  he  had  destroyed  for  a  friend's  sake  all  that  he 
had  ever  hoped  for. 

But  there  was  more  to  be  done;  he  aroused  himself 
presently  and  wandered  around  to  the  engine-room,  where 
the  Major  was  prowling  about,  fussing  and  fuming  and 
bullying  his  engineer. 

"Major,"  said  Darrow,  guilelessly,  "do  you  suppose 
Haltren's  appearance  has  upset  his  wife?" 

"Eh?"  said  the  Major.  "No,  I  don't!  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Haltren's  sense  and  personal 
dignity  could  be  upset  by  such  a  man!  By  gad!  sir,  if  I 
thought  it — for  one  instant,  sir — for  one  second — I'd 
reason  with  her.  I'd  presume  so  far  as  to  express  my 
personal  opinion  of  this  fellow  Haltren!" 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  speak  to  her,"  began  Darrow. 
"No,   sir!    Why   the   devil   should   you   assume   that 
liberty?"  demanded  Major  Brent.     "Allow  me,  sir;  allow 
me!     Mrs.  Haltren  is  my  guest!" 

The  Major's  long-latent  jealousy  of  Darrow  was  now 
fully  ablaze;  purple,  pop-eyed,  and  puffing,  he  toddled 
down  the  companion  on  his  errand  of  consolation.  Darrow 
watched  him  go.  "That  settles  him!"  he  said.  Then  he 
called  the  engineer  over  and  bade  him  rig  up  and  launch 
the  portable  canoe. 

"Put  one  paddle  in  it,  Johnson,  and  say 
to  Mrs.  Haltren  that  she  had  better  paddle 
north,  because  a  mile  below  there  is  a  camp 
belonging  to  a  man  whom  Major  Brent  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  her  meet." 

The    grimy   engineer   hauled    out    the 
packet  which,  when  put  together,  was  war- 
ranted to  become  a  full- 
fledged  canoe. 

"Lord!  how  she'll  hate 
us  all,  even  poor  John- 
son," murmured  Dar- 
row. "I  don't  know 
much  about  Kathleen 
Haltren,  but  if  she 
doesn't  paddle  south  I'll 
eat  cotton-waste  with 
oil-dressing  for  dinner!" 
At  that  moment  the 
Major  reappeared,  tod- 
dling excitedly  towards 
the  stern. 

"What  on  earth  is  the 
trouble?"  asked  Darrow. 
"Is  there  a  pizen  sarpint 
aboard?" 

"Trouble!"  stammer- 
ed the  Major.  "Who 
said  there  was  any 
trouble?  Don't  be  an 
ass,  sir!  Don't  even  look 
like  an  ass,  sir!  Damna- 
tion!" 

H  e    trotted    furious- 
ly into  the  engine-room. 
Continued  on  page  63 
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Binding  the  West  With  Bands  oj  Steel 


II. — How  M.  J.  Haney  Built  the  Rat  Portage  Branch 


I 


'  N  the  early  days  of  railroad  building  in  the  West, 
it  was  largely  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.     It  was  a  strenuous  life  in  which  only 
hardy  souls  could  flourish.     It  was  work  against 
odds  that  required  for  their  defeat  an 
unwavering  confidence  and  courage, 
and  in  which  tlie  worker  made  the 
best  use  of  whatever  resources  were  to 
be  found  in  his  neighborhood,  without 
too  diligent  an  enquiry  as  to  whether 
anyone  else  had  been  counting  these 
resources  his  own  or  not. 

When,  with  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Govern- 
ment, the  idea  of  a  lake  and  rail  route 
from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  the  West 
was  definitely  laid  aside  in  favor  of  an 
all-rail  route,  the  importance  of  com- 
pleting the  lines  under  construction 
became  the  more  apparent.  This  sec- 
tion consisted  of  the  survey  from  Sel- 
kirk to  Rat  Portage,  a  distance  of  110 
miles.  The  earthwork  on  part  of  this 
section  was  under  contract  to  Sifton 
and  Ward,  the  former  being  the  father 
of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  while  the  track- 
laying  was  being  done  by  Joseph 
Whitehead,  who  had  completed  the 
work  up  to  Cross  Lake.  There,  how- 
ever, owing  to  poor  financing,  White- 
head found  that  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  and  his  contract 
lapsed  disastrously  for  himself. 

Whitehead  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  railroading, 
having  been  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  the  fireman  on  Stephen- 
son's "Rocket."  His  son,  Charles  Whitehead,  was  manager 
of  the  work,  and  that  which  was  completed  was  well 
done,  while  he  had  a  splendid  plant  for  completing  the 
work.  The  only  thing  that  was  needed  was  money, 
and  that  was  not  to  be  had. 

Men  Were  in  Ugly  Mood 

WHEN  Haney  took  charge  of  this  work  on  the  for- 
feiture of  the  contract,  he  faced  an  anything  but 
pleasant  situation.  Money  having  run  out,  the  men  were 
of  course  unpaid  and  were  in  an  ugly  mood,  and  had 
decided  to  strike.  Haney  called  them  together  and  told 
them  that,  as  soon  as  the  pay  sheets  could  be  made  up, 
they  would  be  paid.  With  that  the  quieter  spirits  settled 
down,  but  there  were  a  considerable  number  who  were  not 
in  a  mood  to  hear  words  of  wisdom,  and  were  bound  to 
strike. 

"All  right,"  said  Haney,  "go  if  you  want  to,  but  the 
men  who  stick  will  be  paid  first." 

Despite  everything  some  of  them  left  the  work.  As 
soon  as  the  pa>'  sheets  were  made  out,  Haney  went  to 
Winnipeg  to  get  the  money.  While  at  the  hotel  there, 
some  of  the  strikers  discovered  his  presence,  and  called 
on  him  to  demand  their  pay. 

"I  told  you  what  I  would  do,"  said  Haney,  "and  I'm 
going  to  do  it.  I  told  you  that  the  men  who  stayed  would 
be  paid  first.  And  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  they 
will  all  be  paid  before  any  of  you  get  a  cent." 

"All  right,"  said  the  leader  of  the  deputation,  "but  you 
will  never  out  of  Winnipeg  until  we  get  our  money.  You 
can  bet  on  that  too." 

"That's  a  point  on  which  we  differ,"  Haney  replied. 
"Now  I  think  I  am  going  to  row  across  the  river  to  St. 
Boniface,  and  get  an  engine  there  at  midnight  to-night 
and  get  back  on  the  job.  That's  what  I  think,  and  you 
can  do  whatever  you  please  about  it." 

The  deputation  left,  still  declaring  that  Haney  would 
never  get  away  with  the  money.  If  the  truth  must  be 
told  also,  he  was  not  very  sure  of  it  himself.  They  were 
rough  characters,  and  they  felt,  anyway,  that  they  had 
some  right  on  their  side.  However,  Haney  decided  to 
take  the  chance,  and,  with  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000  on  his  person,  he  had  himself  rowed  across  the 
river  at  midnight,  boarded  the  light  engine,  and  was  away. 

Nothing  happened,  whether  the  disaffected  ones  mis- 
judged the  time,  or  frankly  disbelieved  that  he  was  telling 
them  the  truth,  no  one  knows.  But  at  any  rate  Haney 
kept  the  strict  letter  of  his  promise  to  his  men,  and  paid 
those  who  stuck  first.  That  very  factor  of  keeping  ab- 
solute faith  is,  as  Mr.  Haney  himself  says,  the  whole  secret 
of  handling  men. 

Findinii  Food  for  the  Men 

BACK  on  the  job  again,  he  was  once  more  faced  ftfith  a 
serious  problem.     The  financial  failure  of  the  contrac- 
tor had  not  only  left  the  men  without  money,  but  had  left 
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Trestle  work   had   in   some   instances  to  take   the  place   of   fills  in   some 
of  the    deeper   cuts. 

the  work  without  supplies  for  the  sumrjier. 

Back  there  on   the  lines  construction  roads 

were    an    unknown    quantity.     What    they 

called  roads  were  mere  trails  that  would  have 

shaken  a  wagon  to  pieces  in  ten  miles.  Heavy 

hauling  was  only  possible  in  the  winter  when 

roads  could  be  made  over  the  snow.     When 

the  break  up  came  about  the  middle  of  March 

there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  supplies,  save  by  packing 

it  in  on  men's  backs. 

If  the  work  was  to  be  done  within  the  time  limit  of  the 
contract  there  must  be  4,000  men  kept  on  that  work  with- 
out cessation,  and  4,000  men  take  some  feeding,  and  huge 
supplies  generally;  and  the  caches  were  bare. 

Collingwood  Schreiber  and  Michael  Haney  sat  down 
together  to  figure  out  the  proposition.  They  made  lists 
of  all  the  necessary  supplies,  and,  when  they  were  totalled 
up,  they  came  to  a  gross  weight  of  a  thousand  tons  that 
had  to  be  distributed  pretty  well  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  was  a  task  that 
usually  took  the  better  part  of  the  winter,  and  it  was  now 
March  1,  and  they  knew  that  if  they  were  to  get  those 
supplies  in  at  all  they  would  have  to  be  in  by  the  fourteenth. 

There  didn't  look  to  be  much  chance  of  getting  the  thing 
done,  and  Mr.  Schreiber  was  ready  to  admit  it.  Haney 
too  admitted  that  it  was  a  practically  impossible  task. 
But  it  had  to  be  done  if  the  contract  was  to  be  filled  and  on 
March  1  Haney  started  out  to  get  the  thing  done.  He 
had,  of  course,  all  the  teams  belonging  to  the  construction 
work  to  depend  on,  but  he  knew  that  these  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  the  work.  So  he  went  over  the  whole  district. 
Wherever  there  was  a  frontier  farmhouse,  he  cajoled  and 
browbeat  the  farmer  into  hiring  his  team  for  the  work. 
In  a  few  days  there  was  not  a  team  anywhere  in  the  whole 
district  that  was  not  working  for  him.  The  roads  on  the 
snow  were  black  with  a  constant  stream  of  teams  night  and 
day,  each  delivering  their  quota.  So  the  impossible  was 
accomplished.  On  March  15  Haney  was  able  to  report 
that  every  pound  of  that  thousand  tons  of  necessary  sup- 
plies was  in  and  distributed  along  the  line. 

The  Work  Becomes  Difficult 

'TpHE  construction  on  Section  14  was  not  unlike  that  on 

*-  the   Pembina   branch  and  presented    few   engineering 

difficulties.     It  was  merely  a   matter  of  earth   grading, 

and  a  question  of  keeping  adequate  stores  of  materials. 

When  Haney  took  charge  of  the  work  the  bulk  of  the 
track  laying  had  been  done  on  Section  14  so  that  his  work 
was  almost  entirely  on  Section  16,  running  from 
37  miles  east  of  Cross  Lake  to  Rat  Portage.  This  was  an 
entirely  different  proposition. 

On  this  section  the  country  took  on  a  much  more  rugged 
appearance,  with  heavy  out-croppings  of  rock,  and  many 
deep  ravines  that  required  extensive  earth  fills.  This 
type  of  work,  necessitating  as  it  did  heavy  rock  cuttings, 
and  the  bridging  of  almost  bottomless  "muskegs,"  was  of 
an  extremely  hazardous  nature. 

In  the  rock  work  nitro-glycerine  was  for  the  first  lime 


extensively  used  for  blasting.  Back  in  '82  handling 
nitro-glycerine  was  not  the  child's  play  it  is  to-day. 
It  was  not  then  packed  in  cartridges  that  are  as 
near  fool-proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

It  was  handled  in  10-gallon  cans,  in 
a  liquid,  and  consequently  in  its  most 
dangerous  form.  As  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  hauled  in  on  wagons,  because 
the  jarring  of  the  wagons  would  un- 
questionably have  caused  it  to  ex- 
plode, it  was  the  custom  to  pack  it 
in  on  men's  backs.  Though  familiar- 
ity bred,  as  it  always  does,  a  certain 
type  of  contempt  for  the  danger,  there 
were  surprisingly  few  accidents.  One 
day,  however,  a  man  who  was  packing 
•  in  a  can  stumbled  on  a  rock.     There 

was  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  as 
for  the  packer,  he  had  simply  disap- 
peared.   Not  a  sign  of  him  remained. 
He  had  been  blown  into  atoms  too 
fine  even  to  leave  a  trace  of  the  tragedy 
that  had  occurred.     But  this  was  not 
the  only  danger.     On   occasions  the 
cans    would    leak    slightly,    and    the 
nitro-glycerine    might    lie    in    small 
pools   on    the   rock.     This   was   not 
usual  of  course,  but  it  did  happen. 
One  day  there  was  a  boy  riding  a  mule 
along  the  pack  trail,  and  apparently 
the  mule  stepped  into  such  a  pool. 
In  any  event  there  was 
an    explosion    and    the 
shoe   from   one   of   the 
fore  feet 
was  blown 
up   clear 
through   the 
mule's  body. 
The  mule 
dropped  in 
its  track  stone  dead,  but  the  boy  rider'escaped  unhurt 

Filling  in  the  Muskegs 
'T'HE  "muskegs"  too  provided  their  quota  of  difficulty 
-*-  and  hazard.  In  some  instances,  in  working  through 
these  muskegs,  there  was  found  a  frost  foundation,  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  summer,  frost  that  apparently  had  been 
there  for  ages.  Enormous  fills  had  to  be  made  on  this 
foundation  and,  when  completed,  the  work  looked  as 
though  it  would  last  forever.  Months  after,  however, 
difficulties  began  to  occur.  Sink  holes  would  develop 
on  the  fills,  and  had  they  not  been  carefully  watched  might 
well  have  been  disastrous.  The  new  earth  on  the  frost 
foundation  had  caused  this  frost  to  melt,  and  had  left  a 
fill  founded  on  the  shifting  mud  of  the  muskeg.  The  line 
had  either  to  be  diverted  or  the  sink  holes  filled  in.  Time 
and  again  these  holes  were  filled,  only  to  have  the  trouble 
repeated,  until  finally  the  fill  apparently  got  so  deep  that 
it  had  no  effect  on  the  frost,  and  the  work  stood  firm. 

In  other  places  where  there  seemed  to  be  practically  no 
bottom  to  the  muskeg  the  road  was  carried  forward  on 
mattresses.  This  was  a  roadway  floating  on  the  top  of 
the  muskeg,  made  of  long  timber  crossed.  Sometimes 
this  method  of  construction  would  run  for  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet.    Later,  of  course,  these  places  were  filled  in. 

Methods  Used  for  First  Time 

'"P'HERE  was  indeed  in  this  part  of  the  construction  an 
*■  enormous  amount  of  filling  to  be  done,  and  some  huge 
embankments  to  be  made.  It  was  a  place  where  ma^ 
chinery  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  in  forcing  the 
work  along  Mr.  Haney  made  full  use  of  such  equipment. 
Though  steam  shovels  and  steam  plows  had  to  be  hauled  in 
sections  by  teams,  and  assembled  later,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  number  of  these  machines  used.  There  was, 
too,  a  good  deal  of  novelty  in  this  form  of  construction, 
for  several  of  the  machines  were  used  for  the  first  time. 
The  steam  shovel  had  of  course  been  u.sed  before,  though 
probably  never  as  extensively  as  on  this  work,  and  what  is 
known  now  as  the  gravel  plow  had  been  used  in  a  crude 
form  in  some  construction  work  in  the  East.  This  plow 
was,  however,  developed  and  improved,  and  was  a  material 
factor  in  speeding  the  work.  Haney  at  that  time  origin- 
ated and  designed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Wing  plow 
for  spreading  the  earth.  This  plow  is  now  tised  every^ 
where  in  work  of  this  character,  but  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  was  built  and  used  on  Section  15. 

Even  as  the  work  drew  toward  a  conclusion,  Haney  was 
always  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  necessary  sup^ 
plies  for  the  line,  and  even  the  cars  for  the  transport  of 
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urgently  needed  materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of 
the  materials  for  this  construction  work  came  in  to  the 
country  over  the  Pembina  Branch,  and  most  of  the  cars 
and  construction  materials  were  just  as  urgently  needed 
by  T.  J.  Linsky,  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Branch.  Linsky  needed  the  cars  to  give 
the  better  service  that  was  demanded  on  this  section  of  the 
line,  and  therefore,  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  the 
rule  of  the  game  in  those  days,  he  kept  the  cars  and  left 
his  friend  Haney  up  on  Section  15  biting  his  thumbs  and 
looking  at  the  work.  Biting  his  thumbs  was  not  a  eon- 
genial  occupation  for  a  man  accustomed  to  see  lines  of 
rails  growing  under  his  hand,  but  Linsky  had  the  advan- 
tage. He  actually  had  the  cars  down  there  on  the  Pem- 
bina Branch,  and  he  could  always  prove  that  he  had  use 
for  them,  and  so  he  had.  Arguments  might  squeeze  half 
a  dozen  cars  out  of  him  now  and  then,  but  that  didn't 
help  matters  much. 

How  Haney  Got  His  Cars 

ONCE  when  things  had  grown  unusually  complicated 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  flat  cars,  Haney  grew  desper- 
ate. He  sent  a  light  engine  down  with  orders  to  prospect 
around  St.  Boniface  and  see  what  could  be  picked  up  in 
the  way  of  cars.  As  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  train 
of  empty  flat  cars  waiting  in  the  yards  billed  for  further 
down  the  line.  The  crew  on  the  light  engine  weren't 
worrying  about  Mr.  Linsky's  troubles.  So  very  gently 
they  backed  onto  the  track,  coupled  on  to  the  rear  of  the 
train,  then  waited  breathlessly  while  the  fireman  ran  to  the 
front  of  the  train  and  carefully  uncoupled  Mr.  Linsky's 
engine.  In  the  dark  they  were  able  to  get  away  without 
discovery,  and  they  rattled  happily  along  with  thfeir 
twenty-five  flat  cars  quite  unmindful  of  the  disturbance 
that  would  result  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a 
lonely  engine  where  there  should  have  been  a  full  train. 
This  was  a  master  achievement  that  could  not  be  readily 
repeated  every  day,  but  for  all  Mr.  Linsky's  protests  and 
vigilance  it  was  repeated  once  during  the  season  with 
almost  equal  success. 

There  were  times  too  when  construction  materials  ran 
short,  and  when  every  day  lost  meant  the  endangering  of  a 
contract.  It  was  not  possible  in  those  early  days  either 
to  wire  for  supplies  and  have  them  shipped  in  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  so.  It  was  a  long  round-about  trip, 
and  to  fall  short  might  well  mean  the  lapse  of  days  or 
weeks;  and  such  delays  were  ruinous.  It  chanced  that  in 
the  work   on  Section  15  they  ran  short  of  railroad  spikes. 

Now  it  happened  that  Haney  knew  there  were  two  car- 
loads of  spikes  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Winnipeg.  They 
didn't  belong  to  him,  and  were  not  destined  for  Section  15. 
But  Haney  could  not  get  the  thought  of  those  cars  of  spikes 
out  of  his  mind.  They  were  there  and  he  knew  the  num- 
ber of  the  cars.  It  certainly  looked  to  a  construction 
engineer  in  need  of  spikes  like  a  gift  from  heaven.  Any- 
way in  those  good  old  days  of  construction  there  was  not  a 
very  sharp  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  If  you 
had  anything  that  anyone  else  was  likely  to  need,  better' 
sit  on  it  till  it  was  used.  That  was  the  generally  accepted 
doctrine.  If  you  didn't  do  so,  why  any  thing,  unprotected 
was  fair  game.  Anyway  the  thought  of  those  two  cars  of 
spikes  lying  idle  there  in  the  Winnipeg  yards  was  too  much 
for  Haney,  so  one  dark  night  a  light  engine  with  a  regular 
crew  and  a  conductor  in  charge  was  sent  down  there  to 
pick  up  the  cars  at  all  costs  and  bring  them  out  to  Section 
15.  It  was  a  job  after  the  hearts  of  the  train  crew,  and 
after  a  diligent  search  they  finally  located  the  cars,  un- 
tangled them  from  the  array  in  the  yards  and  got  them 
safely  away.  There  was  a  wild  night  ride  to  Cross  Lake. 
During  the  day  the  boxes  of  spikes  were  unloaded  at 
strategic  points  along  the  line,  and  the  next  night  the 
empty  cars  were  spirited  back  to  the 
railway  yards  at  Winnipeg,  apparent- 
ly without  anyone  having  become 
aware  of  the  occurrence. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  of  that  same 
year  that  Collingwood  Schreiber,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  railroads 
then  in  operation,  was  going  over  the 
nearly  completed  Section  15  with 
Haney, 

"There's  some  loose  work  in  this 
system  somewhere,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  able  to  get  at  most  of  the  trouble 
but  there  is  one  leak  that  I  confess  has 
puzzled  me.  We  had  two  cars  of 
spikes  in  from  Emerson  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  cars  were  checked  into 
Winnipeg  all  right,  and  show  on  the 
Winnipeg  yard  records,  and  they  were 
checked  out  of  there,  whether  empty 
or  not  I  don't  know.  I  have  been 
tracing  those  cars  all  summer  over 
practically  the  whole  continent,  and 
I've  just  located  them,  one  in  Georgia 
and  one  in  Texas,  but  of  course  they're 
both  empty  now.  But  what  I  can't 
make  out  is  what  became  of  those 
spikes." 

^  "Why  didn't  you  ask  me  about  it?" 
Haney  enquired. 


M.  J.  Haney,  from  a  water  color  painting,  showingr  how  he 
appeared  about  the  time  of  the  buildingr  of  Section   15, 

"What  in  the  devil  would  you  know  about  it?"  Schreiber 
demanded.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  they  were  checked  in  and 
out  of  the  Winnipeg  yards?" 

"Well,"  replied  Haney,  "if  you  care  to  walk  back  a 
mile  or  so  along  the  track  I  think  I  can  show  you  every 
one  of  those  spikes." 

History  does  not  record  what  the  General  Manager  had 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  he  was  an  old-time  railway  man 
and  he  knew  railroad-building  ethics,  and  probably  sub- 
scribed as  fully  as  Haney  did  to  the  general  proposition 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

TN  those  early  days  of  railroad  construction,  the  foreign 
*-  laborer  had  not  become  the  large  factor  in  rough  labor 
that  he  is  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
laborers  on  this  early  construction  work  came  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton,  and  beside  these  men  the 
bulk  of  the  laborers  were  Irish  navvies.  Mr.  Haney, 
speaking  of  these  men,  stated  that  in  all  his  experience 
of  construction  work  he  was  never  served  by  such  thor- 
oughly competent  workmen. 

"These  men,"  he  says,  "were  individualistic  workers, 
ambitious  and  competitive,  and  strong  and  healthy.  They 
took  a  real  and  personal  interest  in  the  work,  and  their 
effort  was  to  see  how  much  they  could  get  done,  rather 
than  how  little  they  could  do.  They  were  as  interested  as 
anyone  in  pushing  the  work  forward  to  the  last  possible 
inch! 

"I  knew  something  of  these  men,"  he  continued,  "be- 
cause I  lived  with  them  for  months  and  even  years.  Even 
where  there  was  an  engineers'  mess  on  the  work  I  always 
messed  with  the  men.  I  got  to  know  them  better  that 
way,  and  they  got  to  know  me,  and  it  made  working  to- 
gether easier.  But,  aside  from  that,  I  lived  more  or  less 
intimately  with  them  because  I  enjoyed  it.     The  Irish 


The  type  ot  heavy  rock  cnttincs  that  had  to  be  made  on  a  good  part  of  the  hundred  mile 

construction. 


navvy  was  a  naturally  brilliant  and  light-hearted  man, 
with  a  gift  for  telling  stories,  and  with  a  certain  boisterous 
humor,  that  at  the  same  time  was  real  humor.  These 
two  types  of  labor  were  certainly  the  best  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  never,  while  I  was  working  with  them,  had 
any  real  difficulty." 

Mr.  Haney  accounts  for  his  success  in  handling  these  men 
partially  to  the  fact  that  while  they  were  dealt  with  firmly, 
they  were  yet  dealt  with  justly,  and  there  was  no  effort 
toward  too  rigorous  a  curbing  of  their  liberties. 

Controlling  the  Liquor  Traffic 

A  T  the  time  of  the  construction  of  these  hnes,  the 
■^^  Canadian  Government  had  passed  a  law  providing 
for  a  dry  belt  for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway. 
That  was  the  law  and  the  Government  provided  officials 
technically  known  as  "whiskey  dete  tives"  to  see  that  the 
law  was  obeyed.  There  were  four  of  these  officials  on  the 
work  on  Section  15  and  one  of  the  engineers  was  appointed 
magistrate  to  deal  with  any  cases  of  infringement.  While 
this  looked  a  fairly  adequate  protection  it  was  not  as  much 
so  as  it  appeared.  There  were  systematic  gangs  of 
whiskey  peddlers  who  appeared  on  pay  days.  These 
peddlers  worked  either  in  conjunction  with  the  police,  or 
avoided  them;  mainly  they  worked  in  conjunction.  It 
was  rough  work,  as  Mr.  Haney  states,  and  this  liquor 
running,  in  the  main,  did  little  harm,  and  its  prohibition 
would  have  entailed  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  so  that,  ex- 
cept on  special  occasions,  he  made  no  effort  to  curb  this 
trafl^c,  leaving  it  to  the  "whiskey  detectives"  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  was  a  bit  of  key  work  to 
finish  that  had  to  be  pushed  at  full  pressure.  At  such 
times  the  men  were  worked  in  three  eight-hour  shifts, 
and  the  admission  of  liquor  at  such  a  time  was  serious, 
because  it  slowed  down  the  work,  not  only  on  the  sector 
but  on  the  whole  section. 

"I  remember  one  such  case,"  says  Mr.  Haney.  "it 
was  important  work,  so  we  sent  for  the  liquor  peddlers. 
It  was  always  possible  to  locate  them.  They  came  to  me 
and  I  told  them  about  the  situation,  and  told  them  they 
must  not  bring  whiskey  in  at  this  time.  They  promised 
that  they  wouldn't  do  so,  and  on  former  occasions  they  had 
scrupulously  kept  such  promises,  so  I  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  evidently  the  thought  of  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of 
these  five  hundred  men  was  too  much  for  their  honesty, 
and  coming  on  the  work  one  morning  I  found  pretty  well 
the  whole  camp  roaring  drunk.  That  little  outburst 
tied  up  the  work  for  a  whole  week. 

"It  was  one  thing  to  say  nothing  when  the  business  did 
us  no  particular  harm.  But  it  was  quite  another  matter  in 
this  case.  I  sent  for  our  four  whiskey  detectives,  and  told 
them  that  if  the  whiskey  peddlers  were  not  before  me  by 
noon,  I  would  see  that  they  were  all  promptly  discharged. 
It  was  an  illuminating  sidelight  on  the  close  co-operation 
of  these  two  factions,  that  within  an  hour  or  so  the  whiskey 
peddlers  were  produced.  They  were  haled  before  my 
magistrate.  According  to  the  law,  for  a  first  offence  of 
selling  whiskey  in  this  prohibited  area,  there  was  a  fine, 
for  a  second  offence  a  larger  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
for  a  third  offence  a  still  larger  fine  and  imprisonment. 
There  wasn't  much  difficulty  in  proving  almost  anything 
against  these  men,  and  as  they  had  broken  their  word  we 
were  not  inclined  to  be  lenient,  so  we  fined  the  three  of  them 
for  three  first  offences,  two  second  offences  and  one  third 
offence,  which  totalled  $3,600  for  the  crowd,  which  was 
somewhat  more  than  they  could  have  made  in  their  last 
venture.  The  magistrate  remitted  the  prison  sentence 
and  we  gave  them  transportation  to  Winnipeg,  and  told 
them  if  they  ever  came  back  we  would  have  them  sent  to 
jail.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  turned  up  again. 
One  of  them  was  shortly  afterward 
hanged  for  murder,  and  the  others 
evidently  felt  that  ours  was  not  a 
healthy  neighborhood. 

"I  had  some  difficulty  for  a  while 
with  one  or  two  of  my  best  foremen. 
Every  once  in  a  while  they  would 
drift  into  Winnipeg  on  a  drunk  and  be 
gone  for  a  week.  When  they  came 
back  they  were  very  shamefaced,  and 
worked  as  hard  as  two  men,  so  that  we 
really  did  not  suffer  so  much  from 
their  absence.  However  I  thought  I'd 
try  a  plan  that,  knowing  the  men, 
seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  breaking 
them  of  this  habit.  I  kept  my  eye  on 
them  and  discovered  that  every  two 
or  three  weeks  they  were  bound  to 
drift  away.  The  next  time  I  felt  this 
occasion  approaching,  I  called  the 
foreman  to  me,  and  told  him  that  I 
was  sending  him  to  Winnipeg.  He 
seemed  a  little  puzzled  but  not  un- 
willing. He  went  and  drifted  back 
again  four  days  later  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  with  a  towering 
ambition  for  work.  Three  weeks  later 
I  again  called  him  to  me  and  told 
Continued  on  Page  66 
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CHAPTER  XX—Ccmtinued. 

ELEVANTtowhat?" 

"I  mean  that  you  can't  sum  up  such  a 
situation  as  this  by  being  either  glad  or 
sorry.     We've  other  things  to  consider." 

■'But  surely  that  comes  first." 

"Neither  first  nor  second.     The   only  question 
we've  got  to  ask  for  the 
minute  is  what  we're  to 
do." 

"But  I  thought  that 
was  settled — that  you 
wanted  me  to  come 
back."  ' 

"It's  settled  in  the 
way  that  getting  up  In 
the  morning  Is  settled; 
but  that  doesn't  tell  you 
the  duties  of  the  day." 

"I  suppose  one  can 
only  meet  the  duties  of 
the  day  by  going  on  and 
seeing  what  they  are." 

"Exactly;  and  isn't 
that  our  first  considera- 
tion— the  going  on?  It 
doesn't  matter  whether 
we're  glad  or  sorry,  since 
we  mean  to  go  on — or 
try  to  go  on — anyhow." 

Releasing  her  hands  I 
dropped  back  into  my 
own  corner  of  the  sofa, 
scanning  the  refined  fea- 
tures more  at  my  ease 
for  the  reason  that  her 
face  was  slightly  averted 
and  her  eyes  turned  to 
the  floor. 

"I  don't  want  you  to 
go  on,  Vio,  if — " 

"I've  thought  every- 
thing over,"  she  declar- 
ed in  her  imperious  way, 
"and  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  the  only  thing 
for  me  to  do." 

"Then  you  had 
thought  that — that  perhaps  you — you  couldn't." 

She  nodded  slowly,  without  looking  up. 

"You'd  made  other — plans." 

"It  wasn't  that  so  much;  it  was — it  was  thinking  of  you." 

"Thinking  of  me — from  what  point  of  view?" 

"From  the  point  of  view  of — of  what  you've  done." 
She  glanced  at  me  now,  quickly,  furtively,  as  if  trying  to 
spare  me  the  pain  of  scrutiny.  "Oh,  Billy,  I'm  so  sorry 
for— for  my  share  in  it." 

"And  what  do  you  take  your  share  to  be?" 

"The  share  of  responsibility.  When  I  urged  you  to 
go—" 

"As  it  happened  I  should  have  gone  anyhow.  When 
this  country  had  entered  the  war  I  should  have  been  under 
the  same  obligation  as  any  other  man." 

"That  would  have  been  different.  When  our  men  were 
taken  there  was  discrimination.  Each  was  selected  for 
what  he  was  best  fitted  to  do.  A  great  deal  of  pains  was 
given  to  that,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  suffered  when  I 
saw  that  if  I'd  only  left  you  alone  you  could  have  con- 
tributed the  thing  you  knew  most  about.  That's  why  I 
feel  so  strongly  that,  now  you've  come  back — even  in  this 
sort  of  disguise — " 

"I'm  not  in  disguise,  Vio.     The  way  you  see  me    " 

The  motion  of  her  long  slender  hand  was  partly  of  a\>- 
peal  and  partly  of  ditmi.ssal. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  that,  Billy.  If  we're  to  be- 
gin again  there  are  things  we  mustn't  talk  about.  Since 
you've  done  this  extraordinary  thing,  and  I  may  be  said 
to  have  driven  you  into  it,  I  want  to  stand  by  you.  Isn't 
that  enough?" 

There  was  so  much  in  this  little  si)eech  that  I  couldn't 
do  it  justice  at  once.     All  I  found  myself  able  to  say  was: 

"Tell  me,  Vio,  is  the  extraordinary  thing  my  staying 
away — or  my  coming  back?" 

Again  there  was  that  pleading,  commanding  gesture. 

"Oh,  Billy,  don't.  I'm  willing  to  try  to  pick  up  the 
pa.st;  but  it  must  be  the  past— not  what's  happened  in  the 
meantime."  She  rose  with  that  supple  grace  which  sug- 
gested the  Zuloaga  pose.  "Go  back  to  the  hotel  and  get 
your  things.  I — I  can't  bear  to  see  you  looking  as  you  are. 
When  you're  more  like  yourself — " 

I  tried  to  smile,  but  I  know  the  effort  was  no  more  than  a 
twisted  quivering. 

"You'll  have  to  see  me  looking  as  I  am  for  a  few  days 
yet,  Vio.     My  kit  doesn't  offer  me  much  variety." 
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"What   game    do   yuu   mean  ?"    1   asked. 

SYNOPSIS: — The  writer  wakens  in  the  berth  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer  on  its  way  to  New  York.  He  has  no  recollection 
of  his  identity.  He  finds  he  is  travelling  under  the  name  of 
Jasper  Soames,  and  is  sharing  a  cabin  with  Harry  Drink- 
water,  a  blinded  soldier  and  a  protege  of  a  Dr.  Averill, 
who  is  on  board.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  he  goes  to 
a  hotel.  A  few  days  later,  visiting  the  Averills,  he  displays 
a  knowledge  of  music  and  old  china,  which  adds  to  the  mystery 
of  his  identity.  The  Averills  are  curious  concerning  him 
but  he  gives  them  no  explanation  of  his  trouble.  Short  of 
money  he  seeks  employment  and  cm  his  way  meets  Dr. 
Averill's  sister,  Mildred,  who  offers  him  a  loan  which  he 
refuses.  He.  finally  secures  work  as  a  porter  in  a  rug  store, 
which  position  he  holds  for  two  years.  One  day,  while 
showing  samples  in  a  private  home,  he  is  recognized  by  the 
customer  as  Billy  Harrowby  of  Boston.  With  his  memory 
back,  he  recalls  that  he  had  enlisted  with  a  French  ambulance 
corps  and  that  his  section  had  been  wiped  out  by  a  shell. 
Shock  had  deprived  him  of  all  recollection  of  his  own  identity. 
His  wife,  who  had  long  siwe  given  him  up  as  dead,  sends  for 
him. 


"Oh,  well-!" 

She  accepted  this  as  part  of  the  inevitable  strangeness  in 
which  she  had  become  enveloped,  making  silent,  desperate 
concessions.  Because  of  this  mood  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
for  five  minutes'  grace  in  order  to  look  over  the  old  house. 

"You'll  find  things  rather  run  down,"  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently. "I've  no  good  servants  any  more.  They  said  that 
when  the  war  was  over  it  would  be  easier  to  get  them;  but 
it's  a  month  now  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  it's 
just  as  bad  as  ever." 

"From  that  point  of  view  it  will  probably  be  worse," 
I  remarked,  when  about  to  pi&s  from  the  library  into  the 
hall.  "The  world  isn't  going  back  to  what  it  was  before 
the  war.  You  can't  stop  an  avalanche  once  it  has  begun 
to  slide." 

She  watched  me  from  where  she  stood  before  the  fire, 
reproducing  almost  exactly  the  attitude  of  the  fascinating 
woman  overhead. 

"Does  that  mean  you've  come  back  a  revolutionist, 
Billy? — as  well  as  everything  else?" 

"N-no;  I  haven't  come  back  anything  in  particular. 
I'm  just  like  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world— a  snowflake 


\  SENSE  of  something  outlived  came  to  me  as 
-^^  I  roamed  through  the  house  which  Vio  allowed 
me  to  visit  by  myself.  After  two  years  spent  in 
a  squint-eyed  room  of  which  the  only  decoration  was 
three  painted  fungi  this  mellow  beauty  stirred  me  to 
a  vague  irritation.  It 
was  not  a  real  dwelling 
for  real  people  in  the 
real  world  as  the  real 
world  had  become.  It 
was  too  rich  and  soft  and 
long  established  in  its 
place.  Three  or  four 
generations  of  Soameses 
andTorranceshadstored 
its  rooms  with  tapestrie.-- . 
portraits,  old  porcelain^, 
and  mahoganies;  and  for 
America  that  is  much. 
Over  the  landing 
where  the  stairway  turn- 
ed hung  the  famous  Cop- 
ley of  Jasper  Soames. 
For  a  good  two  minutes 
he  and  I  faced  each  other 
in  unspeakable  com- 
munion. There  was 
nothing  between  us  but 
this  stairway  acquaint- 
ance, formed  during  the 
three  years  Vio  and  I 
had  lived  together;  and 
yet  somehow  his  being 
had  stamped  itself  into 
mine. 

On  the  floors  above 
there  was  the  same  well- 
chosen  abundance  of 
everything,  sufficiently 
toned  down  by  use  and 
time  to  merit  the 
word  shabby.  That  was 
the  note  that  struck  me 
first — and  surprised  me. 
Vio  had  never  been  what 
is  commonly  known  as  a 
good  house-keeper;  but  she  had  commanded  and  been 
obeyed.  What  the  house  betrayed  now  was  a  diminution 
of  the  power  of  command.  Doubtless  money  didn't  go  as 
far  as  it  used  to;  and  there  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  world  as 
to  taking  orders.  I  thought  again  of  the  garden  re-visited 
in  autumn.  The  old  house  might  be  said  to  have  fulfilled 
its  long  rrission,  and  to  be  ready  to  pass  away  with  the  age 
of  which  it  was  a  type. 

To  go  into  my  own  room  and  find  it  empty  and  swept  of 
every  trace  of  my  habitation  would  have  been  a  stranger 
experience  than  it  was  if  every  experience  that  day  had  not 
been  strange.  I  looked  into  the  wardrobes;  I  pulled  open 
the  drawers.  There  was  not  a  garment,  not  a  scrap  of 
paper,  to  indicate  that  I  had  ever  been  alive.  Not  till  I 
saw  this  did  I  realize  the  completeness  with  which  Vio  had 
buried  me. 

A  ND  not  till  I  saw  this  did  I  realize  that  Vio  herself  was 
^~*-  up  against  the  first  big  struggle  of  her  life.  She  had 
never  hitherto  faced  what  might  be  called  a  moral  .situa- 
tion. Her  history  had  been  that  of  any  other  well-ofl 
girl  in  a  city  like  Boston,  where  money  and  position  en- 
titled her  to  whatever  was  best  in  the  small  realm.  Amer- 
ican civilization,  like  that  of  the  Italy  of  the  Midiile  Ages, 
being  civic  and  not  national,  the  boundaries  of  Boston 
with  its  suburbs  and  seaside  resorts,  had  formed  the  limits 
of  Vio's  horizon.  True,  she  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  liinf 
in  Europe — but  always  as  a  Bostonian.  She  had  made 
periodical  visits  to.  Newport,  Bar  Harbor,  Palm  BeacH, 
and  White  Sulphur  Springs  -but  always  as  a  Bostonian 
Once  she  had  travelled  as  far  on  the  American  continent  as 
California — but  still  as  a  Bostonian. 

Boston  sufficed  for  Vio,  seeing  that  it  was  big  enough 
to  give  her  variety,  and  small  enough  to  permit  her  to 
shine  with  little  competition.  Competition  irked  her  for 
the  reason  that  she  despised  taking  trouble.  With  the 
exception  of  a  toilet  exact  to  the  last  detail  of  refinement 
her  life  was  always  at  loose  ends.  She  rarely  answered 
letters,  she  rarely  returned  calls,  she  never  kept  accounts, 
if  she  began  a  book  she  didn't  finish  it.  Adoring  little 
Bobby  during  the  months  of  his  brief  life,  she  found  the 
neces.sities  of  motherhood  unbearable.  That  she  was  as  a 
rule  picturesquely  unhappy  was  due  to  the  fact  of  having 
nothing  on  which  to  whet  her  spiritual  mettle.  Like  a 
motor  working  while  the  motor-car  stands  still  she  churned 
herself  into  action  that  got  nowhere  as  a  result. 
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But  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  face  to  face 
with  a  great  big  personal  problem.  How  big  and  great  the 
problem  was  I  didn't  at  the  time  understand.  All  I  could 
see  was  that  she  was  meeting  her  baptism  of  fire,  and  that 
I  was  the  means  of  the  ministration. 

Pu.shing  oi)en  the  door  between  her  room  and  mine  I 
received  again  the  impression  of  almost  awesome  privilege 
I  had  got  on  our  return  from  our  honeymoon.  I  had  never 
been  at  ray  ease  in  this  room ;  it  was  Vio's  sanctuary,  her  fast- 
ness. It  was  a  Soames  and  Torrance  sanctuary  and  fast- 
ness, and  to  it  I  had  only  been  admitted,  not  given  its 
freedom  as  a  right.  Possibly  the  feeling  that  always  came 
to  me  on  crossing  its  threshold,  that  I  stepped  out  of  my 
own  domain,  betokened  the  missing  strand  in  the  tie  that 
had  bound  Vio  and  me  together. 

It  had  been  a  trial  to  me  that  she  should  be  so  much  bet- 
ter ofT  than  I.  Not  only  did  it  leave  the  less  for  me  to  do 
for  her,  but  it  created  in  her  a  spirit  of  detachment  against 
which  I  chafed  in  vain.  Out  of  the  common  fund  of  our 
marriage  she  made  large  reserves  of  herself,  as  she  might 
have  made  reserves — which  she  did  not  -of  her  income. 
Our  beings  were  allied,  but  they  were  not  fused.  For 
fusion  she  had  too  much  that  she  prized  to  give  away. 
In  such  quantity  as  I  could  give  she  made  return  to  me; 
but  having  so  much  more  than  I  to  give  her  reserves  became 
conspicuous.  Of  what  she  withheld  this  room  was  the 
.symbol.  It  was  never  my  room.  My  comings  and  goings 
there  had  been  made  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  as  if  the 
place  were  a  shrine. 

The  only  abiding  note  of  my  personality  had  been  my 
photograph  at  the  head  of  Vio's  bed.  There  was  a  photo- 
graph there  now,  but  I  saw  that  the  frame  was  different. 
Mine  had  been  in  a  silver  frame;  this  was  in  red-brown 
leather.    If  it  was  still  mine 

But  it  was  not  mine.  It  was  that  of  a  colonel  in  an 
American  uniform,  wearing  British  and  French  decorations. 
Big,  portly,  handsome,  bluff,  with  an  empty  sleeve,  he 
revealed  himself  as  a  hero.  He  was  a  hero,  while  I.  .  .  It 
occurred  to  me  that  death  was  not  the  only  means  of  giving 
Vio  her  freedom,  and  that  I  ought  to  tell  her  so. 

To  do  that  I  was  making  my  way  downstairs,  with  the 
words  framing  themselves  on  my  lips. 

"Vio,"  I  meant  to  say,  "if  you  don't  want  me  back — if 
anything  has  happened  to  make  it  best  for  me  to  go  away 
forever— you've  only  to  say  the  word  and  I'll  do  it." 

D  UT  while  I  was  still  descending  she  swept  into  the  hall. 
■'-'  Her  movements  were  always  rapid,  with  a  careless, 
commanding  ease.  She  was  once  more  the  Zuloaga  woman, 
all  on  fire  within. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be,  Billy,  before  your 
tailor  can  make  you  look  as  you  ought  to?" 
I  paused  where  I  was,  some  three  steps  above  her. 
''It  may  hardly  be  worth  while  to  consider  that,  Vio—" 
"Oh,  but  it  is,"  she  interrupted.     "If  we're 
going  to  put  this  thing  through  we  must  do  it 
with  some  dash.    That's  essential." 
"Why— why  the  dash?" 
"Because  there's  no  other  way  of 
doing  it.     Don't  you  see?     If  you  just 
come  in  by  the  back  door—"     She 
left  this  sentiment  to  continue  in  her  * 

own  way.     "Alice  Mountney  is  going 
to  give  a  big  dinner  and  invite    all 
your  old  friends." 
My  heart  sank. 
"Is  that  necessary?" 
"Of  course  it's  necessary.     It  isn't 
a  matter  of  preference.    As  far  as  that 
goes  It  will  be  as  hard  for  me  as  for  you. 
If  I  took  my  own  way  I  should  never 
— "     Once  more  she  left  me  to  divine 
her  thought  while  she  added,  firmly: 
"It  has  simply  got  to  be  done.     We 
must  make  people  thinks" 

"What?"  I  challenged^  when  she 
paused,  not  apparently  from  lack  of 
words  but  from  fear  of  using  them.  A 
suspicion  impelled  me  to  say  in  addi- 
tion :  "How  much  did  Wolf  repeat  to 
you  of  the  story  I  told  him?" 

Her  answer  was  made  with  the  storm 
:.i  the  eyes  that  was  always  my  warn- 
ing of  danger.  * 

"As  much  as  I'd  let  him.  I  didn't 
want  to  hear  any  more.  I  never  shall. 
That  part  of  it  is  closed.  I've  told 
you  already  that  I  accept  the  respons- 
ibility—and I  do.  You  mayn't  think 
it,  but  I  have  a  conscience  of  a  kind; 
and  I  know  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me  you  wouldn't  have  done  this  thing; 
and  so.  .  .  .  But  there  we  are  again. 
There  we  shall  always  be  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  discuss  it.  You're  my 
husband,  Billy;  I'm  your  wife.  We 
can't  get  away  from  that,  whatever  has  hap- 
pened— " 

'^We  could  get  away  from  it— if  you  preferred." 
What  I  prefer,"  she  declared,  with  her  old- 


time  hauteur,  "is  what  I'm  asking  you  to  do.  If  I  didn't 
prefer  it  I  shouldn't  ask  for  it.  Go  back  to  the  hotel  and 
get  your  things.  Go  to  the  tailor  and  get  more.  Your 
room  is  waiting  for  you.  It  will  be  the  next  room  to  mine, 
just  as  before,  with  only  the  door—" 

"The  closed  door,  Vio?" 

"Between  us,"  she  finished,  ignoring  my  question.  "If 
other  things  arrange  themselves  we  can — we  can  re-open 
it — in  time." 

CO  we  left  it,  since  it  was  useless  to  go  on.  That  she 
'^  should  consider  my  mental  lapse  so  terrible  a  disgrace 
was  a  surprise  to  me;  but  as  I  so  considered  it  myself  I 
could  not  blame  another  for  taking  the  same  point  of  view. 
After  all,  a  man  should  show  a  man's  nerve.  Thousands, 
millions  of  men,  had  shown  it— to  the  limit  and  beyond. 
I  hadn't;  that  was  all  that  could  be  said  about  it.  How 
could  Vio,  how  could  anyone  else,  regard  me  as  other  than 
abnormal? 

As  she  was  making  so  brave  an  attempt  to  put  all  this 
behind  her  it  became  my  duty  to  help  her.  This  I  could 
do  most  easily  by  deflecting  the  conversation  to  the  large 
family  connection  as  to  which  I  was  without  news.  She 
gave  me  this  news  as  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway, 
or  while  I  got  ready  to  go  out  again. 

It  was  a  relief  to  learn  that  none  of  my  brothers  or  sisters 
was  in  Boston.  George,  who  was  older  than  myself,  was 
on  General  Pershing's  staff,  and  had  just  been  heard  of 
from  Luxembourg.  Dan,  my  junior,  had  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander  and  was  somewhere  in  European 
waters.  Tom  Cantley,  who  had  married  my  sister  Minna, 
was  working  on  the  War  Trade  Board  in  Washington,  and 
he  and  Minna  had  a  house  there.  Their  eldest  boy,  Har- 
rowby,  had  been  killed  at  Chateau-Thierry,  but  as  far  as 
anyone  ever  saw  Minna  hadn't  shed  a  tear.  Ernestine, 
my  unmarried  sister,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Flag 
Raising  League,  had  patriotic  duties  which  took  her  all 
over  the  United  States.  Her- last  letter  had  been  from 
Oklahoma  or  Spokane,  Vio  was  not  sure  which,  but  it  was 
"one  of  those  places  out  there."  At  any  rate  they  were  all 
a  credit  to  a  name  the  traditions  of  which  I  alone  hadn't 
had  the  spirit  to  live  up  to.  Vio  didn't  say  this,  of  course; 
but  it  was  the  inference. " 

It  was  the  inference  too  with  regard  to  a  host  of  cousins 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees,  by  blood  and  by 
marriage,  who  would  have  made  a  small  army  in  themselves. 
Some  were  Vio's  kin,  and  some  were  mine;  some  by  the 
chances  of  Boston  intermarriage  were  related  to  us  both. 
Not  one  of  them  but  had  been  modestly  heroic,  the  women 
not  less  than  the  men.  Some  had  given  their  lives;  some 
their  limbs  or  eyesight;  all  their  time  and  money.  Even 
Wolf  and  Vio  had  subscribed  to  funds  till  reduced  to  what 
they  considered  indigence.  It  was  a  distinguished  clan; 
and  I  its  one  pitiable  member. 


I     saw     Lydia     Blair 
standing  on  the  land- 
ing. . 

•Ml. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

/'^  DING  back  to  the  hotel  I  had  my  first  pang  of  regret 
^^  for  having  waked  up  on  that  midnight  at  Bourg-la- 
Comtesse.  It  was  the  same  reflection;  the  dead  were  so 
much  wiser  in  staying  dead.  I  guessed  that  during  the 
weeks  when  I  was  missing  Vio  had  mourned  for  me  with  a 
grief  into  which  a  new  element  had  come  when  my  clothes 
were  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Padrille.  That  was  a 
mistake,  that  my  clothes  should  be  found  there.  A  missing 
man  should  be  traced  to  a  prison  or  a  hospital  -or  remain 
gloriously  missing.  He  should  have  no  interval  of  safety 
in  which  to  go  in  bathing,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  spot 
on  which  he  had  last  been  seen  alive,  not  even  to  be 
drowned.  There  was  a  mystery  in  that  which  might  easily 
become  a  flaw  in  a  soldier's  record,  and  which  to  a  woman  as 
proud  as  Vio  would  be  equivalent  to  dishonor.  That  there 
should  be  a  question  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  her  own 
husband 

So  I  began  to  do  justice  to  the  courage  she  displayed. 
Rising  to  the  occasion  in  a  way  I  could  only  call  magnifi- 
cent, she  sank  herself,  her  opinions,  and  her  plans — I 
called  them  plans  to  avoid  a  more  definite  word  —to  meet 
the  imperative  in  the  situation.  What  lay  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  I  didn't  dare  inquire,  notwithstanding  the 
signs  that  betrayed  her. 

And  yet  the  more  splendid  her  gesture  the  deeper  my 
humility  at  having  to  call  it  forth.  It  made  me  like  a  man, 
once  strong  and  active,  reduced  to  living  on  the  doles  of  the 
compassionate.  I  could  never  be  independent  again; 
I  could  never  again  have  the  mental  freedom  of  one  around 
whom  there  is  nothing  unexplained.  By  a  process  of  bluff 
I  might  carry  the  thing  off;  but  to  that  I  felt  an  unspeakable 
aversion.  It  was  not  that  I  was  unwilling  to  second  Vio; 
it  was  incapacity.  Having  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion 
of  waking  at  Bourg-la-Comtesse  I  began  to  regret  the  long , 
dull,  peaceful  routine  of  Creed  and  Creed's. 

■  I  do  not  assert  that  these  things  were  as  clear  in  my 
mind  on  that  day  as  they  are  on  this;  but  they  were  con- 
fusedly. Every  impression  I  received  that  afternoon  was 
either  confused  and  painful  or  strikingly  vivid,  as  to  one 
waking  from  an  anaesthetic. 

Of  those  more  vivid  one  in  particular  stands  out  in  my 
recollection. 

Returning  from  the  hotel  with  my  suitcase  and  bag  - 
the  same  with  which  I  had  landed  from  the  Auvergne — 
I  heard  a  man's  voice  in  the  drawing-room  upstairs.  The 
deep  soft  tones  told  me  it  was  not  Wolf's. 

"Mrs.  'Arrowby  said  as  you  was  to  go  right  up,  sir," 
Boosey  informed  me,  relieving  me  of  my  bags.  "I  'ear  as 
you  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  sir,"  he  continued,  while 
making  his  way  to  the  coat-closet  with  my  coat.  "That's 
why  I  didn't  know  as  it'd  be  you  when  you  come  this 
afternoon.  Might  I  ask,  sir,  if  they  throwed  beer  in  your 
face,  or  anythink  like  that?" 

With  one  foot  on  the  stairs  I  looked  after  the  waddling 
figure  retreating  down  the  hall. 

■  "Who  told  you  that  I  was  a  prisoner?" 

"Mr.  Wolf's  man,  sir;  but — "  I  am  sure  there  was  a 
veiled  taunt  in  what  followed — "but 
if  you  wasn't,  sir,  or  if  it's  a  secret — " 
I  lost  the  rest  as  he  became  engulfed 
in  the  closet,  but  I  had  heard  enough. 
Wolf  had  taken  his  own  way  to  protect 
the  honor  of  the  family. 


TT  was  not  easy  to  enter  the  drawing- 
•'■  room  and  face  one  of  Vio's  friends: 
but  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  I 
must  learn  to  steel  myself.  Moreover, 
it  might  be  one  of  my  own  friends 
come  to  welcome  me  back.  Vio  had 
informed  me  that  Wolf  had  taken 
H  steps  to  keep  any  mention  of  my  "dis- 

covery" and  return  out  of  the  papers; 
but  we  were  too  well  known  in  Boston 
not  to  have  the  word  passed  privately. 
To  any  friend's  welcome  there  would 
be  unspoken  reserves;  but  that  I  must 
take  foi'  granted  and  become  accus- 
tomed to. 

But,  as  it  happened,  it  was  not  a 
friend  of  mine;  it  was  the  colonel  of  the 
photograph,  who  had  apparently  drop- 
I  ped  in  for  a  cup  of  tea — and  some- 

thing  more.     What   that   something 
more  might  be  I  could  only  surmise 
from  Vio's  way  of  saying,  "Here's  Mr. 
Harrowby  now."  They  had  seemingly 
discussed  me — it  had  seemingly  been 
necessary  for  them  to  discuss  me — and 
taken  a  definite  attitude  toward  me. 
That  my  wife  should  do  this  with  a 
man  who  was  a  stranger  to  me,  that 
the  circumstances  should  be  such  that 
it  was  a  duty  for  them  to  do  it,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary  cup   of  gall  given   me  to   drain.     I 
drained  it  while  Vio  went  on,  with  that  ease 
which  no  one  knew  better  than  I  to  be  sustained 
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GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  LONG  ROBE 

Second   Paper :    By  The   Honourable  William   Renwick   Riddell 


IT  should  be  noticed  that  the  Legislature  of  Upper 
Canada  by  the  Statute  of  1784  brought  back  the 
original  English  system  which  had  ceased  for  centuries 
in  England  and  which  prevailed  in  British  Canada  only 
from  1763  till  1785.  The  act  placed  wholly  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  whom  he  should  con- 
sider best  qualified  to  act  as  advocates  and  attorneys; 
and  while  he  was  supposed  to  exercise  his  judgment  from 
their  probity,  education  and  condition  in  life,  there  was 
no  check  on  that  judgment  and  he  could  say  —  sic  volo, 
mc  jubeo. 

Simcoe,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  a  man  who  knew 
his  own  mind  and  was  little  given  to  asking  or  taking  ad- 
vice, and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  selections  made  were 
his  own  choice.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  received  a 
number  of  memorials  from  those  aspiring  to  be  practitioners 
— some  of  which  he  acceded  to,  some  he  refused.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  Prorogation  of  the  Legislature,  July  7, 
1794 — the  date  is  given  as  July  9  in  the  first  extant  printed 
copy  of  the  statute  but  that  is  certainly  a  mistake — three 
gentlemen  were  licensed  under  the  Act — David  William 
Smith,  Richard  Barnes  Tickell  and  Angus  Macdonell 
(as  the  name  is  now  always  spelled  although  he  signed  the 
Roll  as  McDonell). 

The  appointment  of  Smith  seems  to  have  been  honorary 
— he  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  law  and  there  is  no 
record  of  his  ever  practising.  Moreover,  what  is  very 
significant,  his  licence,  which  is  copied  in  the  King's  Bench 
Term  Book  No.  2,  forbade  him  to  take  "a  clerk  or  clerks 
by  way  of  qualifying  him  or  them  to  appear  or  act  as  an 
advocate  or  attorney."  He  was  the  only  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Smith  of  the  Fifth  Foot,  who  had  been  in 
command  at  Detroit  and  in  1792  had  taken  command  at 
Niagara.  The  son  was  born  September  4,  1764,  and  had 
lived  nearly  all  his  life  with  the  Regiment,  becoming  a 
Lieutenant  at  17  years  of  age.  During  his  service  in  the 
Regiment  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Percy,  who  afterwards  became  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. In  1794  Smith  was  still  an  officer  in 
the  5th;  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  Simcoe 
had  a  previous  acquaintance  with  him,  but  in  any 
ease  Simcoe  became  a  friend.  Smith  was  appointed 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  at  Niagara  and  afterwards  acting 
Surveyor-General— the  Home  authorities  at  that  time  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  paid  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  province  and  they  objected  to  a  separate  Surveyor- 
General  for  Upper  Canada,  so  that  the  Surveyor-General 
for  Lower  Canada  was  Surveyor-General  for  Upper  Can- 
ada as  well.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  Smith 
was  the  first  to  open  a  Register  for  meteorological,  baromet- 
rical and  thermometrical  observations  (August,  1794)  and 
to  invite  communications  on  the  subject  from  the  public. 
Dr.  North,  whom  La  Rochefoucault  calls  Dr.  Knott,  an 
army  doctor,  made  observations  of  this  kind  at  Quebec,  but 
that  was  for  his  own  amusement  only. 

Smith  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  First  Parliament  in  1792  for  Kent;  for  the  Second 
Parliament  in  1796  for  certain  Ridings  of  Lincoln,  and 
became  Speaker  for  this  Parliament.  He  was  also  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  succeeding  Parliament  in 
1800,  when  he  was  elected  for  Norfolk,  Oxford  and  Middle- 
sex. He  became  an  Executive  Councillor  in  1796.  Finally 
he  resigned  his  office  and  went  to  England  to  live,  alleging 
ill  health;  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  200  L,  payable 
out  of  the  Civil  List  for  Upper  Canada!  His  old  friend- 
ship with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  stood  him  in  good 
stead;  the  Duke  made  him  manager  of  his  estates;  he  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1821  and  died  at  Alnwick  in  May 
1837,  aged  73.  Hia  only  son  by  his  first  marriage  who 
attained  maturity — he  had  three  children  who  died  in 
infancy — David  William,  of  H.M.S.  Spartan,  was  killed 
in  action.  He  had  other  children  who  survived  him  but 
the  baronetcy  seems  to  be  extinct. 

Other  Legal  Pioneers 

'"pHE  statute  enacted  that  a  roll  should  be  provided  for 
•^  the  purpose  of  enrolling  the  names  of  those  receiving 
licences  and  kept  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Such  a  roll  was  in  fact  provided;  it  is  made  of  parch- 
ment and  is  still  preserved  among  the  records  at  Osgoode 
Hall.  This  statute  did  not  require  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
those  enrolled;  but  an  English  statute  of  1702  did,  and 
accordingly  when  a  licensee  appeared  to  be  enrolled  he  was 
required  to  take  the  oath  prescribed.  All  were  obliged 
to  take  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  as  old  as  the 
Common  Law  itself,  and  all  but  Roman  Catholics  the 
oath,  "that  I  do  from  my  Heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure 
as  profane  and  heretical  that  Damnable  Doctrine  and 
Position  that  Princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
Pope  or  any  Authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  may  be  deposed 
or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whatsoever. 
And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Person,  Prelate, 


State  or  Protectorate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdic- 
tion, Power,  Sovereignty,  Pre-eminence  or  Authority 
Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  within  this  Realm."  This 
drastic  oath  was  prescribed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  in  place  of  another,  also  sufficiently  drastic  if  not  so 
specific,  prescribed  by  Parliament  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
attained  the  throne  after  the  death  of  her  Roman  Catholic 
sister  Queen  Mary,  often  spoken  of  with  a  vituperative 
epithet,  as  to  the  justice  of  which  opinions  naturally  differ. 
Another  oath  was  that  against  the  Pretender  and  the 
House  of  Stuart  generally,  affirming  the  sole  right  of  "the 
Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Han- 
over and  the  Heirs  of  her  Body,  being  Protestants" — 
this  was  called  for  by  the  statute  passed  in  1714,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  first  King  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  King  George  I,  and  slightly  modified  in  1766. 

All  these  oaths  David  William  Smith  took  and  he  was  then 
addressed  by  David  Burn,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  admin- 
istered the  oath,  "You  are  called  to  the  Degree  of  an  advo- 
cate and  to  that  of  an  attorney  to  protect  and  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  such  of  your  fellow  citizens  as  may 
employ  you:  You  shall  conduct  all  causes  faithfully  and 
to  the  best  of  your  ability:  You  shall  neglect  no  man's 
interest  nor  seek  to  destroy  any  man's  property:  You  shall 
not  be  guilty  of  champerty  or  maintenance:  You  shall  not 
refuse  causes  of  complaint  reasonably  founded:  Nor  shall 
you  promote  suits  on  frivolous  pretences:  You  shall  not 
permit  the  law  to  favor  or  prejudice  any  man:  But  in  all 
things  shall  conduct  yourself  truly  and  with  integrity. 
In  fine  the  King's  interests  and  your  fellow  citizens'  you 
shall  uphold  and  maintain  according  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  province." 

The  advocate  and  attorney  was  required  to  answer:  "All 
this  I  swear  to  observe  and  perform  and  do  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  ability" — he  was  sworn  and  thereafter 
was  a  fully  fledged  practitioner. 

Richard  Barnes  Tickell  was  admitted  in  the  same  way; 
he  is  almost  unknown  to  fame.  He  had  some  practice, 
appearing  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  twice  in  Hilary 
January  1795,  once  Easter  Term  April  of  the  same  year, 
but  then  disappearing  from  view. 

The  third  who  received  a  licence  was  quite  different  in 
several  respects  from  the  other  two.  Angus  Macdonell 
was  of  the  well-known  Glengarry  family  of  the  name — a 
family  which  since  swearing  fealty  to  the  Sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  furnished  warriors  for  every  field  and 
civil  servants  in  every  capacity,  all  faithful  unto  death — 
and  its  valour  and  loyalty  have  not  diminished  to  this  day. 
His  father.  Captain  Allan  Macdonell,  married  the  sister  of 
the  Laird  of  MacNab  and  in  1773  came  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  the  Colony  of  New  York  at  the  instance  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Johnson,  settling  in  Tryon  County 
in  Mohawk  Valley,  which  was  still  loyal  and  remained 
loyal  during  the  Revolution.  Macdonell  became  an  officer 
in  the  loyal  forces  and  when  the  cause  was  lost  came  to 
Glengarry,  losing  his  horse,  cows  and  furniture. 

The  son  Angus  became  Clerk  of  the  First  House  of 
Assembly  in  1792  and  continued  in  office  on  the  election  of 
the  Second,  1796;  there  was  a  petty  storm  in  a  mustard 
pot,  the  merits  of  which  are  now  hard  to  discover,  and  he 
was  dismissed  in  1801  but  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  for  his  services  and  was  acquitted  of  any  imputation 


of  irregular  conduct.  He  then  himself  (1801)  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  representing  Durham, 
Simcoe  and  the  East  Riding  of  York  including  what  is  now 
Toronto.  In  that  capacity  he  tried  to  have  the  old  name 
Toronto  again  applied  to  the  place  which  had  received  the 
name  of  York  from  Simcoe;  but  in  vain. 

He  had  a  very  large  practice  not  only  in  his  own  cases  but 
also  as  agent  and  counsel  for  outside  lawyers  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  He  had  removed  to  York  from  Newark 
(Niagara  on  the  Lake)  with  the  Parliament  in  1797  and 
continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death.  He  went  down 
with  the  Provincial  schooner  "Speedy"  in  1806  in  the 
shocking  disaster,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told  so  often. 
It  will  bear  another  repetition  here. 

The  Sinking  of  the  "Speedy" 

'TpHE  Farewell  Brothers  of  Port  Whitby  were  fur 
*■  traders  and  made  occasional  visits  to  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  back  country.  On  one  occasion,  leaving  their 
servant,  John  Sharp,  in  their  camp  on  Washburn  Island, 
Lake  Scugog,  when  they  went  to  visit  an  Indian  camp, 
on  their  return  they  were  horrified  to  find  his  dead  body. 
He  had  been  murdered.  Trailing  the  aggressor  they  found 
that  he  had  joined  an  Indian  band  and  come  with  the 
band  to  the  Peninsula — now  Toronto,  or  Hiawatha  Island 
(the  Eastern  Gap  was  broken  through  by  a  storm  in  the  50's) . 
It  was  found  that  his  name  was  Ogetonicut  and  that,  his 
brother  Whistling  Duck  havingbeen  killed  by  a  white  man, 
Cosens,  the  previous  year,  Ogetonicut  threatened 
vengeance  and  it  was  plain  had  killed  the  first  white  man 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  surprising.  He  was  arrested 
snd  placed  in  the  gaol  at  York;  but  it  was  found  on  a  care- 
ful survey  that  the  place  where  the  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted was  a  short  distance  east  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Home  District  (of  which  York  was  the  district 
seat)  and  the  District  of  Newcastle  and  consequently  within 
the  latter  district.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  tried  in  the  District  of  Newcastle. 
Cobourg  was  later  on  the  district  seat  of  the  District  of 
Newcastle,  but  at  this  time,  1804,  the  district  seat  was 
the  small  town  of  Newcastle  on  Presqu'  Isle  Point, 
now  quite  disappeared.  There  was  a  sort  of  a  road  built 
by  Asa  Danforth  from  York  eastward,  in  the  last  year.s 
of  the  18th  and  the  first  of  the  19th  century,  (still  in 
parts  known  as  the  Danforth  Road)  but  the  Lake 
was  by  far  the  better  "King's  Highway."  Accordingly 
a  Government  schooner,  the  "Speedy,"  was  assigned 
to  take  the  prisoner  and  others  from  York  to  New- 
castle. The  Captain,  Paxton,  protested  that  she  was 
not  fit  to  sail,  but  his  objections  were  overborne  and  Mr. 
Justice  Cochran,  who  was  the  Assize  Judge,  Robert  Isaac 
Dey  Gray,  the  Solicitor-General,  who  was  to  prosecute, 
Angus  Macdonell,  who  was  to  defend  the  Indian  prisoner, 
and  two  Indian  interpreters,  George  Cowan  and  James 
Ruggles,  John  F^she,  the  High  Constable  of  York,  John 
Anderson,  a  Student  at  Law — he  had  been  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  in  Hilary 
Term,  1803,  and  was  the  first  student  not  to  finish  his 
course  and  receive  his  Call — alas!  there  have  been  many 
during  the  late  terrible  years — Mr.  Jacob  Herchmer,  a 
merchant  of  York,  and  some  witnesses  went  on  board  as 
passengers;  five  seamen  with  Captain  Paxton  manned  the 
little  craft.  Opposite  what  is  now  Lakeport  the  schooner 
was  seen  battling  against  the  storm;  then  she  disappeared 
with  passengers  and  crew,  spurlos  versenkt.  Even  a  hen 
coop,  which  is  said  to  have  come  ashore  after  the  tragedy, 
cannot  be  absolutely  identified  with  the  unfortunate  vessel. 
Thus  died  Angus  Macdonell,  October  7,  1804.  But  this 
was  far  in  the  future  when  in  July,  1794,  he  presented  his 
licence  as  advocate  and  attorney. 

He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  like  all  his  near  kin,  and  of 
course  he  could  not  take  all  the  oaths  which  Smith  and 
Tickell  took.  But  however  fixed — bigoted  if  you  will — 
England  was  in  her  sea-girt  Island,  she  knew  how  to  relax 
when  circumstances  indicated  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 
Moreover  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  those  whose 
patriotism  consists  not  so  much  in  love  of  their  own  coun- 
try as  in  hatred  of  England,  she  has  always  desired  the 
good  of  her  colonies  and  has  been  willing  to  go  great 
lengths  to  meet  their  supposed  needs.  Sometimes  she  was 
not  happy  in  her  manner  of  expressing  henself  but  she  al- 
ways desired  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  her 
possessions  and  to  deserve  them. 

An  Experiment  in  Privilege 

WHEN  Canada  became  British,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  tragedies  such  as  that  of  Acadia  would  ensue  — 
some  of  the  immigrants  from  the  colonies  to  the  south  and 
some  from  the  Mother  Country  were  not  very  creditable 
specimens  of  their  country  and  they  acted  or  tried  to  act 
the  tyrant's  part  and  to  play  the  conqueror.  The 
Governors  recognized  the  real  value  of  the  French  Canadian : 
Continued  on  Page  67 
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"Well  'taint.  It's  part  of  our  range — 
Pa's  and  mine.   You  going  in  to  town?' 

"I  was.  You're  not  going  to  indie '^ 
me  for  trespa.ss,  are  you?'' 


J>(^^. 


He  was  ofoligred  to  face  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  he  had  achieved  exactly  nothing. 


"There   is   sweet   music   here   that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night  dewB  on  still  waters,  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite  in  a  gleaming  pass." 


THE  canoe  glided  silently  past  densely  wooded 
shores  where  the  pine  and  balsam  stood  impene- 
trably thick  along  the  water's  edge  and  where  at 
times  the  channel  was  a  narrow,  deep,  and  abysmal  canyon 
with  stars  visible  far  above  in  a  noonday  sky.  Towering 
all  about — before,  behind,  to  left  and  right — were  the 
mountains.  The  pair  in  the  canoe  had  been  silent  for 
hours,  the  one  through  force  of  habit,  the  other  because 
of  sheer  paucity  of  words.  Speech  in  a  scene  like  this 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious.  It  clove  the  silence  like  a 
thunderbolt,  the  veriest  whisper  echoing  and  reverberating, 
tossed  from  rock  to  crag  and  back  again  for  a  full  five 
minutes.  As  easily  might  one  dare  to  lift  the  voice  at 
\espers  in  dim  cathedral  aisles  as  puncture  the  stillness  that 
lay  a  fitting  garment  over  the  spirit  of  these  mountain 
wilds.  Jake  Jensen,  the  chief  guide  for  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Athabasca  and  her  tributary  streams,  paddled  at  the 
stern.  Except  for  the  monotonous  motion  of  his  arms  he 
might  have  been  a  particularly  well-preserved  mummy 
bent  to  a  kneeling  posture.  "Though  nearly  eighty  his 
hawk-like  black  eye  had  lost  nothing  of  its  keenness  and 
his  parchment-like  skin  of  a  leathery  hue,  inured  to  the 
elements  as  wood  is  seasoned  for  wear,  defied  sun  and  wind, 
frost  and  rain,  smoke  and  black  flies.  His  grizzled  beard 
fell  to  his  waist  and  he  was  a  trifle  bent  at  the  shoulders, 
but  otherwise  he  presented  an  appearance  of  lean  vigor 
and  physical  endurance  that  athletic  youth  might  have 
envied.  The  young  man  in  the  forepart  of  the  craft 
did  indeed  envy  him,  for  turning  occasionally  to  signify 
silently  that  he  desired  a  change  of  paddling  arm  he  ob- 
served that  Jensen  appeared  as  unwearied  as  when  they 
had  left  Long  Portage  at  dawn. 

If  one  could  imagine  The  Choir  Boy  with  his  snowy 
surplice  changed  to  a  rough  grey  shirt,  a  red  handkerchief 
knotted  about  his  neck  and  his  face  transfigured  with  the 
bites  of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  and  darkened  by 
smoke  and  tan,  but  still  retaining  that  worshipful,  uplifted 
expression,  a  choir  boy  with  a  stetson  hat,  mocassins  and 
a  revolver,  that  would  be  an  approximate  picture  of  Dick 
Landon,  aged  twenty-four,  lately  of  Blackstone  College  in 
the  East,  who  paddled  painfully  but  heroically  in  the  front 
of  the  long  canoe. 

JENSEN  had  said  they  would  make  camp  at  sunset. 
•J  Dick  was  hungry  and  his  arms  ached,  but  he  was  filled 
with  wondering  admiration  at  the  skill  with  which  the  old 
man  guided  the  frail  craft  between  low-hung,  menacing 
rocks  or  around  snags  in  the  stream.  Twice  they  had  run 
rapids.  Once  they  had  almost  touched  a  doe  with  her 
fawn,  drinking  in  the  shades  of  a  thicket,  as  they  noiselessly 
rounded  a  point.  The  trip  had  been  full  of  thrills  from 
dawn  each  day  till  dark.  This  was  the  third  day  and 
Jensen  was  leaving  Dick  now,  to  return  to  the  Landing. 

Before  daylight  their  ways  would  separate,  Dick  proceeding 


alone  on  foot  to  Devil's  Elbow.  As  they  sped  along  a 
placid  stretch  of  water  with  the  hills  fallen  back  a  little 
on  either  hand  the  old  guide  broke  the  silence. 

"You  take  care  o'  yourself  in  there,  young  feller!" 

"Sure."  Dick  answered,  prompt- 
ly and  composedly,  and  he  removed 
a  hand  from  the  paddle  a  moment 
in  order  to  pat  his  pistol  holster, 
grinning  at  the  same  time  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  old  man 
grunted. 

"You  got  a  heap 
o'  grit,  boy,  but 
you  wanta  steer 
clear  o'  Buck  Mc- 
Ginnis.  He's  the 
boss  o'  that  hard- 
boiled  centre  o'  sin 
an'  he  aint  got  no 
use  fer  agents,  rev- 
enoo  officers,  ten- 
derfeet,  Mounted 
P'lice,  uplifters, 
preachers  er  tem- 
p'rance  cranks. 
He's  a  rough  one, 
Buck." 

"So  I've  heard," 
said  Dick. 

They  made  camp  in  a  little  sandy  cove  at  the  head  of 
Loon  Lake,  cooking  six  perch  they  had  caught  and  flinging 
themselves  on  their  blankets  in  a  sheltered  spot  before  the 
last  faint  pink  had  faded  from  the  West.  With  the  first 
hint  of  dawn  Jensen  was  off  down  the  lake  again  and 
Dick,  shouldering  his  duffle,  set  off  across  the  flats  toward 
the  Ragged  Range  in  a  pass  of  which  lay  the  town  of  the 
formidable  name.  It  was  a  seven-mile  tramp  and  the 
trail  was  exceedingly  rough,  so  that  Dick  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  rest  after  making  little  more  than  halfway  across 
the  hills.  He  chose  a  mossy  slope  overlooking  a  bright, 
tumbling  little  stream  and  facing  the  farthermost  Rockies. 
The  stillness  was  almost  appalling — accustomed  as  he 
now  was  to  the  vast  silences  of  this  great  lone  land  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  steel — and  the  dropping  of  a  pine 
cone  startled  him.  The  occasional  cry  of  a  camp-robber 
bird  carried  to  him  from  some  hidden  lakelet  and  once  he 
heard  a  loon  calling.  The  rest  was  silence,  utter  and 
profound.  But  very  suddenly  as  he  rested  there  under  the 
jackpines,  loath  to  re-commence  his  tramp,  another  sound 
struck  upon  his  ear.  Springing  up  to  look  for  its  source 
Dick  beheld  coming  toward  him  over  ths  flats  from  the 
south-east  a  girl  on  horseback.  She  rode  a  glossy  black 
steed  and  was  leading  another.  In  the  light  of  young 
morning — it  was  barely  six  o'clock — the  little  group  seemed 
half  unreal.  They  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  dream. 
Dick  stared,  incredulous,  delighted,  afraid  almost  to 
wink  an  eye  for  fear  the  dream  would  vanish. 

When  the  girl  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  stream  he 
ventured  to  call  out  a  greeting.  She  stopped  a  momant 
and  then  set  her  horse  into  the  water  and  forded  it. 
"Hello,"  she  said,  pulling  up  not  ten  feet  away. 
"Hello — -beauties!  The  three  of  you!"  cried  Dick. 
He  advanced  and  patted  the  glistening  shoulder  of  the 
girl's  mount.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  rider  for  a  closer 
view.  Her  face  was  golden-tan,  the  cheeks  a  dusky  pink 
like  ripe  peaches,  and  her  eyes  bright  and  eager  and  blue 
as  the  skies  with  heavy  lashes  that  curled  like  a  little 
child's.  She  was  bareheaded,  two  thick,  long,  bronze- 
colored  braids  swinging  over  her  slender  shoulders  and  the 
hair  on  her  head  blowing  across  her  face  like  fine-spun 
yellow  silk.  She  rode  astride  and  her  big  hat  with  the 
rattlesnake  skin  about  the  crown,  hung  on  the  saddle- 
horn,  flapping  a  little  in  the  breeze.  He  saw  the  play  of 
fine,  firm,  young  muscles  under  the  creamy  brownness  of 
her  arms  as  she  held  in  her  restless  horse  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

"What  you  doing  here?"  she  asked,  gazing  curiously  at 
him  and  then  at  his  clothes,  his  pack  and  the  dust  o.i  his 
long  tramping  boots. 

"Resting,"  Dick  answered,  smiling  quizzically.  "What, 
may  I  inquire,  are  you  doing?" 

She  flicked  a  fly  from  her  mount's  ear  with  her  crop  and 
flashed  a  smile,  a  slightly  supercilious  smile,  down  at  him. 
"I'm  on  my  own  land,"  she  said,  briefly. 
Dick  looked  half  incredulous. 

"Does  anybody  own  this  land  round  here?"  he  asked. 
"I  thought  it  was  just — just  Government  land  you  know. " 


A  T  this  attempt  at  witticism  she  sent  him  a  shrewd 
^^  look,  her  eyes  narrowed  comically. 

"Say!  If  you  think  that's  the  worst  could  happen  to 
you  h£re,  stranger — " 

"My  name  is  Landon.     Dick  Landon." 

"You're  a  sure-nufi  tenderfoot,  Mr.  Landon.  Too 
much  duffle  for  one  thing.  And  a  four-mile  tramp  blow.s 
you  so -you  got  to  rest  up!"— and  the  girl  smiled  a  trifle 
scornfully.  "I  was  going  to  say  take  Black  Bess  and  ridf> 
in  but  I  bet  you  aint  saddle-broke  even." 

Dick  grinned  back  good-humoredly. 

"You  lose,"  he  said.  "Riding's  my  long  suit.  Is  thi,-^ 
Bess  behind?" 

"That's  Bess.  She  ran  out  on  the  range  last  night  and 
Pa  sent  me  out  for  her  at  daybreak.  I  found  her  eight 
miles  south,  beyond  the  Curly  Horn." 

"Sorry  to  pack  her  down  like  this  but  I  suppose  it  can't 
be  helped,"  Dick  said  as  he  threw  his  dufiie  across  the  mare . 
"How  did  you  know  the  number  of  miles  I  had  tramped?" 

"I  saw  the  ashes  of  your  fire.  They  were  still  hot . 
Say!  You  aint  a  sky-pilot,  are  you?"  This  with  evident 
concern,  not  to  say  anxiety. 

"Not  guilty." 

"It's  a  terrible  unhealthy  spot  for  preachers." 

"Do  Hook—" 

"I  hand  it  to  you  straight.     You  do." 

Dick  had  vaulted  upon  Black  Bess,  who  immediately 
reared  and  pawed  the  air,  keeping  him  busy  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"Just  ease  the  bit.  She's  got  a  tender  mouth.  Say! 
You  can  ride!"  and  she  watched  him  almo-st  admiringly. 
"Give  a  guess  what  happened  the  last  sky-pilot,  Mr. — 
What's-y  our-n  ame-again  ?  " 

"Landon.     Did  you  cut  his  throat?" 

"We  rigged  him  up  like  a  Cree  chief — paint,  feathers 
and  all— and  sent  him  down  the  Athabasca  on  a  scow. 
We  never  heard  what  happened  to  him  after  that." 

"You  seem  to  be  a  playful  lot  up  here,"  Dick  remarked. 

"You  going  to  stay  with  ms?"  demanded  the  girl  as  they 
rode  on  at  a  brisk  canter. 

"Who's  us?" 

"Paandrafe." 

"Do  you  run  the  hotel?"  Dick  asked  interestedly. 
"Run  the  hotel?     We  run  the  town!"  said  the  girl, 
coolly.     "But  we  do  keep  the  main  house.     There  aint 
many,"  she  added. 

"Write  me  down  as  a  guest,  then!  Is  it  the  Kicking 
Mule  or  the  One-Eyed  Cowboy?" 

"'Taint  neither.  It's  Buck  McGinnis'  Place.  I'm 
Molly  McGinnis.     If  you  aint  heard  of  my  Pa—" 

CHE  broke  off  and  pointed  with  her  crop  to  the  long,  low 
^  huddle  of  buildings  that  lay  along  the  base  of  Buck- 
horn  Mountain. 

"There!  That  yellow  house  is  ours — the  big  one  in  the 
middle.    And  there's  Pa  on  the  verandah." 

Dick  looked.  They  had  slackened  their  pace  and  were 
at  a  walk  now. 

Even  at  this  distance  there  was  something  sinister  in  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  It  looked  like  a  feudal  hold. 
The  buildings  were  dun  colored,  one-storied,  characterless 
and  elbowed  each  other  as  though  cramped  for  room. 
They  gave  the  single  street  that  peculiar  lop-sided  look 
he  had  learned  to  know  so  well  in  movies  of  Western  drama . 

"That,"  said  Molly  McGinnis  proudly,  "is  Devil's 
Elbow." 

Molly  gave  her  parent  a  welcoming  whoop,  waving  the 
big  hat  aloft,  and  dashed  up  to  the  hitching-rail  in  a  cloud 
of  red  dust.  Dick  arrived  twenty  seconds  later.  Buck 
arose,  tucking  a  long  knife  he  had  been  sharpening  into 
his  belt  and  advanced  to  the  steps.  He  was  a  large  man 
with 'a  ruddy  face,  a  blond  beard  and  powerful  shoulders. 
He  seemed  to  radiate  force.  His  eye  was  keen  and  very 
blue. 

"What's  this  you've  drug  in,  Moll?"  he  demanded, 
fixing  a  cold,  appraising  glance  on  Dick. 

"This  is  Mr.  Landon,  Pa.  I  found  him  out  on  the  hills, 
tuckered  out.     He — " 

"What's  his  business?"  sternly  pursued  her  father. 

"I'm  a  tree  agent,"  announced  Dick. 

"A  ivhichi" 

"I  sell  trees.  Travel  for  a  nursery,  you  know.  My 
firm  hopes  to  sell  fruit  trees  out  here.  The  soil's  just  right 
and  so  is  the  climate.  It's  the  same  as  the  Okanagan 
and  ought  to  beat  it  in  time,  but  many  of  the  settlers  out 
here  aren't  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  raise  fruit  and 
so  I  came  out  to  put  them  wise.  I've  got  samples  here  of 
sprouts  and  pictures  of  apples  grown  a  hundred  miles 
further  North  even  than  this.     I  can  show  you — " 

But  Buck  had  fixed  on  one  word  only  in  all  this  patter. 
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"Apples!"  he  said  in  surprise. 
"Apples.     Great   cider  apples,    Mr. 
few  years  you  could  have  a  big  mill — " 
"Get  down  off  that  mare,  boy." 


r\ICK  sprang  down.  Standing  beside  Buck  he  found 
'-^  that  the  big  boss  of  the  bad  town  was  an  inch  shorter 
than  himself.  It  gave  him  a  curious  feeling  of  triumph. 
Molly  still  sat  her  horse,  listening. 

"You  fixin'  to  stay  with  us?"  demanded  Buck,  next. 

"If  I  may." 

"Moll  says  you  were  tuckered  out.  Why?  Come  a 
long  way?" 

"I — I've  been  ill.  Thej?  sent  me  up  here  partly  for  my 
health,  too.     I  come  from  the  East.     Below  Montreal." 

"We  aint  runnin'  a  sannytorium." 

"Nature  is  the  sanatorium  for  me,  Mr.  McGinnis." 

"You  look  like  a  damn  uplifter." 

"I  can't  help  my  looks." 

"He's  on  the  square,  Dad."  Molly  assured  her  parent  at 
this  juncture. 

"How  long  d'  you  figger  you'll  stay?"  asked  the  boss, 
paying  scant  attention  to  his.  daughter's  opinion. 

"Till  I  make  enough  sales  to  justify  my  trouble,"  said 
Dick,  holding  the  other's  eye  steadily. 

"All  right,"  said  McGinnis.  "But  you'll  have  to  talk 
trees  till  your  tongue  hangs  out.  The  settlers  round  here 
raise  cattle  mostly  and  aint  got  time  for  no  frills.  I  aint 
sayin'  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  scheme  though,  to  set  out  some 
good  orchards.    Hi,  Mex!     Take  this  mare." 

A  dark-skinned  youth  in  chaps  rose  from  the  dust 
somewhere  near  at  hand  and  took  the  horses,  Molly  having 
dismounted  too. 

Nels  Sandersen,  the  old  man  who  acted  as  combination 
clerk,  bellhop  and  general  handyman,  conducted  Dick  to  a 
long,  low,  odoriferous  building  at  the  side  and  rear  about 
the  size  of  one  of  those  French  box-cars  that  were  labelled 
'  '40  hommes  ou  8  chevaux,"  during  the  war.  Dick  threw 
in  his  pack,  aiming  it  at  a  vacant  bunk  and  backed  away 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  buying  a  tent.  He  rejoined 
Molly  and  her  father  on  the  verandah  and  began  to  talk 
trees.  Various  other  citizens,  many  of  them  garbed  pic- 
turesquely in  the  manner  of  the  last  great  West,  ambled  up 
and  listened  to  the  young  newcomer's  steady  flow  of 
oratory.     In  half  an  hour  Dick  had  soldjseveral  of  them. 

riVE  minutes  or  so  before 
*  dinner  time  a  long,  lean 
ranchman  with  a  drooping 
black  mustache  sauntered  up 
and  straddled  the  hitching- 
pole,  with  a  nod  at  Molly. 
The  girl  had  been  sitting  on 
one  of  the  broad  arms  of  her 
father's  chair,  swinging  her 
feet  and  listening  to  Dick. 
Now  she  sprang  up. 

"Curly!  Come  here  and 
meet  Mr.  Landon,"  she  cried 
to  the  new  arrival.  "Mr.  Lan- 
don, this  is  Curly  Sandwell, 
our  most  prosperous  citizen 
and  the  popularesl  man  in  the 
hill  country.  He  owns  the 
Crooked  Coulee  and  the  Bar 
Ten  and  most  of  the  land 
'tween  here  and  the  Peace. 
Shake.  I  want  you  to  like 
each  other." 

Curly  Sandwell  and  Dick 
met  on  the  top  step  level  and 
looked  for  an  instant  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Dick 
.smiled  and  nodded.  Sand- 
well's  thin  lips  also  curled  in 
a  smile  but  there  was  nothing 
sunny  about  it. 

"Howdy,  Mister  London?" 
he  drawled. 

"Landon  is  the  name,"  said 
Dick.  "Are  you  interested 
in  trees?" 

"In  one  kind  of  tree — 
yes." 

"What  kind?  I  have  many 
varieties  of — 

"The  only  tree  that  ap- 
I>eals  to  me,"  said  Sandwell 
slowly,  "is  the  kind  with  good 
stout  limbs  about  twenty 
foot  from  the  ground.  A  good 
coil  of  hemp,  a  darkish  night 
and  just  enough  breeze  to 
keep  the  corpse  swingin' 
gently — " 

A  hoarse  laugh  from  the 
appreciative  crowd  of  cow- 
punchers  broke  in  upon  him. 
But  Molly  slapped  Sandwell 
on  the  arm  with  a  show  of 
indignation. 


"I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Curly!"  she  said,  flouncing  back 
McGinnis.     In   a      to  her  seat.     "And  you  never  shook  like  I  told  you!" 

Then  the  Chink  cook  pounded  on  the  triangle  and  there 
was  a  stampede  for  the  eating-house.  Molly  lingered 
while  Dick  gathered  up  his  samples. 

"Don't  mind.  Curly,  Mr.  Landon." 

"I  don't  think  he'll  spoil  my  dinner,"  said  Dick  easily. 
"Why  do  you  call  him  'Curly'?" 

"I  guess  'cause  his  hair's  so  straight!" 

"You  and  he  great  friends?" 

"I'll  prob'ly  marry  him  some  day.  He's  always  pester- 
ing me  to,"  she  said  carelessly. 

TN  a  private  office  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  big 
■l  Government  buildings  in  Edmonton  two  men  sat 
talking  and  smoking.  One  was  Forbes  Vincent,  chief  of 
the  provincial  detective  force,  a  short,  thickset  man  with 
keen,  dark  eyes  and  a  small  grey  mustache;  the  other  was 
the  Honorable  James  Cantley,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests 
and  Mines,  a  thin,  ascetic-looking  gentleman  with  a  rather 
fretful  expression  that  was  habitual,  and  the  sallow  skin  of 
a  dyspeptic.  Just  now  the  Hon.  James  seemed  quite 
nettled.  He  had  removed  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
was  staring  at  the  chief. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  was  saying  in  heavy  tones  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  dismay,  "that  the  man  you 
picked  for  that  ticklish  enterprise  was  young  Landon!" 

Vincent  nodded. 

"A  callow  youth  just  out  of  law  college?  Vincent,  you 
must  be  losing  your  senses!" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  believe  I've  just  com?  into  my 
senses,   Mr.  Cantley,"  said  the  chief. 

"What  in — " 

"Young  Landon,  it  is  true,  is  only  twenty-four,  but  he's 
far  from  callow.  I've  had  my  eye  on  that  lad  for  two 
yearg  now — " 

"But  a  cub  like  that  when  you  had  any  number  of 
seasoned  men  to  choose  from!  Great  Scott,  man!"  cried 
the  Minister  in  deep  disgust.  "You  had  a  score  of  tough 
travellers,  hardy  adventurers,  men  of  daring  and  nerve 
who  know  the  West  like  a  book,  yet  you  despatch  a  green- 
horn, a  raw  youth  with  a  face  like  a  girl's,  on  an  errand 
like  this!     It's  amazing.     It's — -it's — -" 

"Dick  Landon,  nevertheless,  is  the  very  man  for  the 
job,"  the  chief  maintained,  stolidly,  shoving  the  box  of 


"G^  dswB  off  that  mar*,  borl" 


cigars  toward  his  caller.     "I  played  a  hunch  and  I'll  lay  a 
bet  with  you  that  the  lad  brings  home  the  bacon." 
"He'll  never  come  out  alive." 

"Maybe  not.     But  he'll  start  something.     That'll  be 
more  than  any  emissary  yet  has  done." 
"What  was  this  hunch  you  mention?" 
Vincent  leaned  forward. 

"Only  this,  Mr.  Cantley.     You  speak  of  seasoned  men, 
but  a  dozen  of  that  kind  have  gone  up  and  failed,  as  you 
well  know.     They  seem  to  arouse  suspicion  by  their  very 
ease  and  knowingness.     It  occurred  to  me  that  a  clever 
young  chap  who  knew  how  to  play  tenderfoot  might  do 
better.     His  greenness  would  be  his  safeguard  and  his 
mask.     Those  last-ditchers  and  die-hards  wouldn't  trouble 
to  waste  animosity  on  him  and  he  could  work  unmolested." 
"Play  tenderfoot.     I  thought  he  was  one." 
"Not  exactly.     He's  been  up  in  the  hill  country  before, 
though  not  so  far  North,  and  he  rides  like  a  Cossack.". 
"He's  up  against  a  mighty  sharp  gang,  Vincent." 
"J  realize  that  and  so  does  he.     You  met  him  in  this 
very  office  one  day  earlier  in  the  summer,  by  the  way. 
You  said  then — after  he  had  gone  out — that  he  looked 
liked  the  making  of  a  smart  lawyer.     Have  you  forgotten?' ' 
"Lawyer — yes.     But  we  don't  send  lawyers  to  spy  out 
whiskey  stills!" 

"No,  we  don't.  That's  quite  true.  But  this  young  man 
happens  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  attorney. 
He  has  the  legal  mind  and  something  besides.  Let  us 
call  it  a  little  dash  of  genius.  He's  clean-cut,  smooth  and 
as  keen  as  a  razor  blade  and  he  seems  to  know  human 
nature  as  many  a  man  twice  his  age  doesn't.  It's  a  gift — 
that's  all.  He  counts  no  effort  too  great  to  land  his 
quarry,  and  he's  got  the  tenacity  of  an  Airedale  terrier 
when  once  he  picks  up  a  scent." 

"Then  he  has  had  some  experience?" 
"A  little.  He'd  make  a  prime  sleuth.  Carried  several 
jobs  through  for  us  last  summer  and  made  rather  a  record 
in  the  service.  Talk  of  mature  skill!"  the  chief  went  on 
warmly,  "when  even  the  Mounted  Police  confess  them- 
selves at  a  loss  what  are  we  to  do?  We  can't  keep  on 
sending  men  up  there  to  have  them  taken  to  the  coast  and 
shanghaied  or  painted  up  and  set  adrift  in  the  rapids  on  a 
scow!  Two  men  have  not  been  accounted  for  at  all. 
Lynched  probably.     And  the  trade  goes  on." 

"The  trade  goes  on,"  agreed  Cantley,  shaking  his  head. 
"They're    keeping    the    whole    Northern    area   supplied, 

Indians  and  all.  Why,  we'll 
be  back  to  the  conditions  of 
'85!  If  they'd  confine  their 
activities  to  their  own  camp 
we  might  let  them  alone  to 
swill  themselves  into  Hades, 
but  they're  bedevilling  half 
the  Province  and  making  a 
fortune  as  well.  It's  got  to 
stop.  Crime  is  increasing  at 
a  terrific  rate." 

"It  is,"  said  the  chief,  curt- 
ly. 

"We've  got  to  put  a  crimp 
into  that  bunch  at  Devil's 
Elbow  beforesummer'sout  or 
double  the  strength  of  the 
Police." 

"FVom  the  examinations  I 
have  been  able  to  make  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Cantley,  I've 
concluded  (as  I  think  I  told 
you  before)  that  there's  prob- 
ably one  gigantic  plant  run 
on  a  co-operative  basis  and 
not  a  series  of  small  stills. 
The  crowd  up  there  hangs 
together  like — " 

"Not  a  one  to  tell  on  the 
rest.     I  know." 

"And  this  plant  or  distil- 
lery or  whatever  you  would 
call  it  is  likely  hidden  in  some 
lost  canyon,  or  in  the  depths 
of  a  forest  and  well  picketed. 
Where  it  is,  pickets  or  not,  it 
is  Dick  Landon's  task  to  dis- 
cover. That's  all  he  has  to 
do." 

"All?  I'll  say  it's  some 
chore!"  snorted  Cantley,  who 
indulged  in  slang  even  in  the 
House. 

"Well,  I'll  say  he'll  do  it. 
Want  to  take  that  bet?" 

Cantley  waved  the  (lues- 
tion  a.side. 

"When  did  he  go?"  he 
'  ked,  suddenly. 

'He  left  the  city  last  Mon- 
day. Three  days  from  the 
Landing  would  make  it 
about  Saturday  morning — 
that's  to-day— when  he'd 
strike  the  Elbow.     We  got 
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him  the  best  guide  in  the  North  and  he's  well  outfitted,  and 
armed.  But  that's  all  beside  the  question.  The  point 
on  which  the  whole  enterprise  hinges  is  the  fellow's  brains. 
That's  what  I'm  banking  on." 

"What  alibi,  or  rather  disguise,  is  he  adopting?" 

"An  agent  for  trees  is  his  role." 

"Treesl  Coals  to  Newcastle!"  roared  Cantley  with  a 
heavy  laugh. 

"Apple  trees,  Mr.  Cantley.  And  he's  got  a  great  line 
of  patter,  believe  me!  When  he  went  over  it  here  in  the 
office  he  almost  had  me  sold  for  ten  acres  of  mixed  varieties, 
from  Baldwins  to  Fameuse!  That  boy  could  sell  woollen 
underwear  to  the  Hottentots.  And  he  knows  what  he's 
talking  about.     He's  studied  fruit  trees  for  weeks  past." 

"Can  you  keep  in  touch  with  him?" 

"I'm  afraid  not.  If  he  has  a  message  he'll  contrive  to 
Ket  it  down,  either  by  old  Jensen  or  some  other  trusty. 
But  he'll  not  likely  to  bother.  He's  the  kind  that  doesn't 
talk  or  write  till  the  job's  done." 

Cantley  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  slowl^he 
shook  his  head. 

"If  your  paragon  boy  brings  off  a  coup,  chief,  I'll  ride  up 
and  down  Jasper  Avenue  for  two  hours  on  a  mule!"  he  said 
grimly.  "And  you  have  a  mental  picture  of  me — me — 
doing  that!" 

"That's  as  good  a  bet  as  any,"  grinned  the  chief.  "I'll 
remember  it." 

Then  they  spoke  of  other 
matters. 

/"^N  a  gentle  slope  covered 
^-^  with  dappled  shadows 
and  overlooking  a  broad  lake 
Dick  Landon  and  Molly  Mc- 
Ginnis  were  idling  away  the 
long  hours  of  a  midsummer 
afternoon.  Dick  had  been  at 
Devil's  Elbow  ten  days  and 
had  been  very  busy  riding 
about  in  the  hills  soliciting 
sales.  He  had  covered  prac- 
tically all  of  the  district  and 
with  a  degree  of  success  that 
was  very  gratifying.  But  as 
he  lay  extended  on  the  pine 
needles  gazing  upward  into 
space  he  wore  a  decided 
frown.  Molly  sat  nearby 
clasping  her  knees  and  look- 
ing off  across  the  lake  to 
where  a  tiny  spout  of  dark 
smoke  betokened  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  steamboat. 
They  were  several  miles  from 
"town"  and  their  horses 
grazed  below  them  in  the 
lush  grass  of  a  dried  marsh. 

She  wore  a  rough  tan 
blouse  with  a  red  handker- 
chief knotted  at  the  neck, 
and  no  ornaments.  The  eter- 
nal Eve  in  her  was  planning  a 
complete  new  outfit  —  lacy 
things,  sheer  muslins,  silk 
stockings,  a  hat  with  roses  on 
it,  a  parasol,  bracelets,  a 
necklace  perhaps—it  had 
come  over  her  suddenly  that 
this  handsome  visitor  hadn't 
yet  seen  her  in  a  skirt. 

Returning  they  struck  away 
over  the  ridge  and  loped  down  the  lake  trail  side  by  side. 
There  was  a  faint  acrid  odor  on  the  air  as  they  came  up 
the  last  hill  and  swung  across  the  flats. 

"^'■S'"  she  said.  "Over  on  the  Curly  Horn  somewhere. 
We  haven't  had  rain  for  three  weeks." 

From  the  verandah  of  the  yellow  hostelry  two  men 
watched  the  approaching  riders— Buck  McGinnis  with  a 
kmd  of  grudging  admiration.  Curly  Sandwell  with  an  im- 
passive expression  and  slightly  narrowed  eyes. 

That  night  as  Dick  sat  on  his  little  improvised  bed- 
made  of  pine  boughs— in  his  tent  to  the  east  of  the  hamlet, 
he  was  obliged  to  face  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  in  the 
matter  of  his  real  mission  he  had  achieved — exactly 
nothing.  A  number  of  promising  little  clews  had  eventual- 
ly been  abandoned  as  quite  false  and  although  he  had 
mingled  freely  with  the  cow  punchers  and  lumberjacks, 
keeping  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  accepting  all  invitations 
to  card  games  and  barbecues  and  talking  fruit-trees  when 
he  wasn't  telling  funny  stories,  he  had  gleaned  no  real 
hint  about  the  hidden  plant  which  was  doing  such  a  land- 
office  business. 

The  tale  of  a  recent  illness  was  in  part  true  and  he  play- 
ed it  up  frequently.  "A  blankety-blank  tenderfoot 
but  good  company.  He  don't  throw  on  no  side,"  was  the 
average  cow-puncher's  summing  up  of  the  tree  agent. 

He  had  been  offered  various  vile  concoctions  mas- 
querading as  cure-alls  but  no  real  whiskey,  and  now  on  this 
his  tenth  night  in  the  supposed  hotbed  of  the  liquor 
traffic  he  felt  discouragement  for  the  first  time.     Ten  days 


of  riding  around  and  glad-handing  the  citizens  and  not  a 
whisper  of  a  still!  Only  that  daily — almost  hourly — evi- 
dence of  it  was  thrust  on  his  attention,  he  might  have  con- 
cluded it  was  a  myth. 

SUDDENLY  galloping  hoofbeats  struck  on  his  ear — 
no  unusual  sound  at  this  or  any  hour.  Yelling, 
screeching  cow-boys  dashed  in  and  out  of  the  Elbow  at 
any  time,  stirring  up  the  red  dust  and  the  peace  of  the  hills 
and  extending  their  orgies  at  Buck's  house  far  into  the 
dawn  sometimes.  But  this  was  a  lone  horseman  and  the 
night  was  unusually  quiet  and  so  Dick  found  himself 
listening  subconsciously  to  his  progress,  the  while  he  fill- 
ed his  pipe  for  a  final  smolte  before  seeking  his  blankets. 
The  rider  swept  down  the  trail  past  his  tent  a  hard  clip. 
Dick  pulled  his  tent-flap  a  little  further  back  and  puffing 
at  his  pipe  looked  out  into  the  soft,  warm  darkness  of  the 
mountain  night.  The  sky  was  sown  with  stars,  but  there 
was  no  moon.  Again  there  was  the  acrid  odor  of  fire, 
more  definite  now. 

The  hurrying  rider  had  pulled  up  suddenly.  He  had 
been  hailed  by  someone — the  voice  had  sounded  like  Curly 
Sandwell's.  Dick  removed  his  pipe  and  listened.  The 
voices  were  indistinct  but  he  caught  something  of  what  was 
said.     He  quickly  drew  on  his  boots  again. 

When  he  went  down  the  slope  to  get  his  cayuse  picketed 


Three  men  busily  pinioned  his  arms. 

there,  a  dense  veil  of  coppery  smoke,  lambent  with  flame, 
flushed  the  southeast  sky.  The  secret  still  was  in  that 
direction  then!     And  it  was  in  danger  from  the  fire. 

TWO  very  important  facts  were  now  his — the  still  was 
no  myth  and  it  lay  hidden  somewhere  to  the  southeast . 
Ten  days  of  fruitlessness  and  then  all  in  a  moment  ihisl 
Dick's  heart  sang  high  and  he  dashed  up  the  rough  little 
street  in  the  wake  of  half-a-dozen  other  horsemen,  paused 
before  Buck's  place  only  long  enough  to  gather  that  men 
were  wanted  to  help  fight  the  fire  and  then  was  off 
with  a  band  of  volunteers,  unnoticed  in  the  general  panic. 
An  hour  later  when  they  had  reached  the  base  of  the 
Curly  Horn  Mountain  along  which  the  fire  raged  Dick 
learned  from  one  of  the  cowboys  that  it  was  only  the  little 
steamboat,  "Light  of  the  Morning"  that  they  were  trying  to 
save!  The  lake  which  she  traversed  narrowed  down  to  a 
long  sloping  bay  at  this  end  and  she  had  been  caught  as  in 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  with  flame  on  three  sides  of  her.  In 
trying  to  turn  around  she  had  broken  one  of  her  paddle- 
wheels  on  a  rock.  The  men  spread  out  fanwise  and  with 
the  aid  of  ropes  soon  had  her  out  of  her  diflSculty.  Then 
they  all  remounted  and,  laughing  and  blaspheming,  took 
their  carefree  way  back  to  the  Elbow,  Dick  in  their  midst 
much  mystified  and  chagrined.  Dawn  broke  as  he  crawled 
between  his  blankets  and  when  he  woke  it  was  to  the 
thudding  of  a  heavy  rain  on  his  tent. 

The  rain  continued  for  several  days  but  didn't  deter 
him  from  making  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Curly  Horn 


and  its  vicinity  for  miles  around.  He  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  timber  had  been  burnt;  and  that  was  all  he 
learned. 

/^N  a  day  in  the  same  week  when  the  sun  smiled  again 
^-^  he  and  Molly  set  forth  on  foot  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 
Tar  Valley  across  the  lake.  This  was  entirely  an  Indian 
settlement  reached  only  by  the  little  steamboat,  and  its 
pleasure  resources  were  scant  but  the  pair  had  arrive  I 
at  the  stage  of  friendship  where  any  excuse  would 
serve  for  an  opportunity  to  be  together.  As  they  skirted 
the  pines  above  the  hamlet  from  which  the  trail  wound 
down  to  the  tiny  dock,  a  bright-eyed  halfbreed  girl  named 
Kitty  McCoy,  whose  father  waS  a  Scotchman  and  a  busi- 
ness rival  of  Buck's,  stepped  out  from  behind'a  boulder 
and  frankly  attached  herself  to  the  pair. 

Molly  was  resplendent  in  a  pink-sprigged  muslin  dress, 
white  shoes  such  as  the  girls  at  the  Landing  wore  and  the 
hat  with  the  rose-wreath  of  which  she  had  dreamed.  She 
was  feeling  exceedingly  proud  and  self-satisfied,  but  she 
had  never  liked  Kitty  McCoy,  particularly  since  the  last 
barbecue  when  Dick  had  danced  with  the  pretty  meli-H 
three  times.  Accordingly  she  halted  and  regarded  the  in- 
truder with  open  disfavor. 

"Two's  company — three's  a  crowd,"  she  remarked. 
"I  got  somethin'  to  tell  him,"  said  Kitty. 

The  girl  made  a  pretty- 
little  dramatic  gesture  and 
gazed  up  at  him  with  soft 
black  eyes  that  were  full  of 
sympathy. 

""They're  goin'  to  get  you," 
she  said  tensely. 

"They!"  repeated  Dick. 
"Who  are 'they'?"  And  what 
have  I  done?" 

Dick  chewed  his  lip  in  per- 
plexed silence.  Molly  was 
now  looking  serious,  hanging 
on  the  half-breed  girl's  words. 
The  latter  had  been  sending 
cautious  glances  round. 

"They  were  playin'  draw 
poker  over  to  our  place  last 
night  an'  I  heard  them.  I 
was  sleepin'  on  the  gallery 
right  outside  an'  they  didn't 
know  it.  I  thought  at  first  I 
was  dreamin'!  Curly  cursed 
you  somethin'  beautiful!" 

Dick  and  Molly  exchanged 
glances. 

"I  guess  we  know  what's 
biting  Mr.  Sandwell,"  re- 
marked Dick.  "When  does 
he  intend  to  pull  this  stunt 
off?" 

"Sometime  soon.    I  didn' 
catch  just  when." 

"Curly  can't  pull  off  any- 
thing like  that  without  Pa 
says  so.  Pa's  still  running 
this  place,"  said  Molly  calm- 
ly. 

"Your  Pa  was  there  too," 

said  Kitty  crisply. 

Theothersweremuch 
taken  aback  at  this  news. 

"I'll  talk  to  Pa!"  said  Mol- 
ly, meaningly. 

"Much  obliged,  Kitty.  I'll 
said  Dick  as  the  girl  turned 


be  on  the  watch  after  this 
to  go. 

"Better  for  you  to  go  'way  an'  go  quick 
earnestly. 


'  declared  Kitty 


AT  the  next  turn  in  the  trail  Molly  pulled  Dick  to  a  stop. 
"She's  right.  You  better  go!"  she  said,  the  color 
drained  from  her  cheeks. 

He  felt  her  hand  tremble. 

"I  won't  go  till  my  work's  done,"  he  said,  firmly.  "And 
— I  think  perhaps  she  may  be  overdrawing  it." 

Molly  shook  her  head. 

"No.  She's  not"— (now  and  then  she  dropped  the 
'aint'  since  she  had  noticed  lie  never  used  it.)  "You're 
dead  lucky  to  get  a  warning  at  all.  I  wouldn't  give  her 
the  satisfaction  of  letting  her  see  me  scared  but  I  was!  Yes 
you  must  go.  I — I  wish  it  had  been  my  luck  to  warn  you. 
But  I  can't  do  anything,  I  guess,  except  help  you  get  clear 
away." 

He  patted  the  slim  brown  hand  still  resting  on  his  arm. 

"I  never  saw  you  frightened  before,  little  Molly,"  he 
said  in  wonderment.  "Not  even  when  that  new  horse 
nearly  threw  you.  Don't  you  worry  about  me" — and 
he  looked  away. 

"But  I  do!  Oh,  you  don't  know  how—"  A  sob  inter- 
vening she  broke  off  but  in  a  moment  re-commenced. 
"Listen.  I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  about  this,  but 
seeing  she's  told  us  that  I'll  tell  you  about  yesterday. 
Conlimied  on  Page  53 


CANADA  DOES  NOT  WANT  A  NAVY 


r 


'  N  the  editorial  comments  of 
Canadian  newspapers  during 
the  past  weeks  one  question 
stands  out  prominently:  Is  Cana- 
da to  have  a  navy?  And  if  so,  what 
kind  of  a  navy  shall  it  be?  The 
findings  of  Lord  Jellicoe,  who 
visited  Canada  at  Canada's  in- 
vitation   to   consider   the   naval 

problems  as  they  apply  to  this  country,  have  been  made 
public.  These  findings  outline  four  possible  policies 
involving  annual  expenditures  of  anywhere  from  four  to 
twenty-five  million.  The  public  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  consider  the  possibilities  and  obligations  of  each  course 
of  action,  and  the  general  result  of  this  consideration  as 
evidenced  by  the  editorial  comment  thereon  appears  to  be 
emphatically  opposed  to  any  naval  expenditure  at  the 
present  time.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  staunch  advocates 
of  an  immediate  naval  program,  and  some  who  maintain  a 
more  or  le.ss  neutral  attitude,  but  the  great  bulk  of  opinion 
is  definitely  opposed  to  the  expenditure  that  would  be 
entailed  by  any  naval  policy  at  the  present  time. 

The  interest  in  this  important  que.stion  has  been  quick- 
ened by  the  surprisingly  sudden  action  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine  in  demobilizing  the  entire  present  navy  equipment 
and  personnel.  Since  this  action  was  taken  a  statement 
has  been  made  regarding  it  by  the  Minister,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  to  clear  the  decks  for  a  re-organization  of  the 
Department.  Since  then,  also,  an  announcement  has  been 
made  in  the  House  that  Canada  will  accept  a  contribution 
of  one  light  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  to  replace  the 
obsolete  Niobe  and  Rainbow. 

In  consideiing  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
press,  it  would  seem  that  not  only  is  the  country  adverse  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  naval  program,  but  is  opposed  to 
the  general  idea  of  accepting  contributions  of  ships  from 
Great  Britain.  Among  the  opponents  of  any  policy  of 
adding  to  Canada's  obligations  by  the  adoption  of  any 
further  naval  development  is  the  Toronto  World. 

"A  considerable  body  of  Canadian  opinion,"  says  the 
World,  "thinks  it  is  premature  to  consider  as  practical 
any  new  naval  embarkations.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
in  Britain  itself  there  is  no  confident  judgment  as  to  what 
the  naval  policy  of  the  country  ought  to  be." 

But  its  opposition  continues  in  this  and  other  editorials 
in  a  still  more  definite  tone,  a  tone  that  implies  a  criticism 
of  the  suggestions  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  as  well  as  opposition 
to  the  general  principle  involved: 

"Underlying  the  report  is  the  universal  uncertainty  as  to 
Canada's  future  relation  to  imperial  naval  defence.  Lord 
Jellicoe  is  like  a  man  advising  a  prospective  Benedict  how 
to  furnish  his  house,  without  knowing  what  his  income  will 
be.  But  he  is  thinking  of  the  young  man's  father's  house, 
and  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman  has  some 
really  serviceable  stuff  that  he  might  give  as  a  wedding 
present." 

Or  again,  commenting  on  the  proposal  that  Canadian 
naval  officers  should  be  trained  in  England  it  says: 

"It  is  remarkable  how  the  Admir- 
alty persists  with  its  under-estima- 
tion  of  the  strength  of  national  sen- 
timent in  Canada.  It  is  more  re- 
markable still  that  those  who  have 
strenuously  fought  naval  contribu- 
tions from  Canada  should  be  willing 
to  accept  contributions  to  Canada. 
If  we  cannot  pay  for  our  own  navy, 
we  cannot  do  anything  worth  while 
with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
equal  in  status  with  all  the  other 
members,  including  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Once  permit  it  to  be 
said,  'What  Canada  has  in  a  navy 
Britain  pays  for,'  and  it  would  be 
time  to  end  the  talk  about  our  hav- 
ing arrived  at  nationhood." 


ample  might  have  counted  for  peace  and  for  shortening 
the  war.  The  circumstances  are  changed  now.  The  time 
will  come  when  we  must  make  preparations  for  defence. 
We  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  aftermath  of  the  last  war 
is  cleared  away." 

The  Saskatoon  Star  complains  of  the  air  of  mystery  that 
shrouds  the  whole  matter.  Who  raised  the  navy  question? 
it  would  like  to  know.  Certainly  the  people  of  Canada 
did  not,  it  complains. 

"The  only  thing  they  are  fairly  sure  of  is  that  at  the 
present  time  Canada  does  not  need  a  navy.  England  is 
to-day  the  unchallenged  mistress  of  the  seas.  That 
position  she  must  maintain.  Her  insular  situation  and 
vast  world-wide  interests  make  that  essential.  But  by 
whom  is  Britain  threatened  that  she  must  go  in  for  larger 
navy  expenditure?  Japan,  the  United  States,  France, 
these  are  the  countries  that  have  navies,  and  they  are 
bound  in  terms  of  alliance  to  Great  Britain." 

There  is  also,  it  contends,  the  possible  influence  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  also 


Can  Afford  to  Wait 

'TpHE  Montreal  Star  is  by  no 
A  means  as  emphatic  in  its  mode 
of  speech,  but  despite  the  gentler 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  subject, 
its  attitude  is  none  the  less  definite. 
"If  ever  Canada  wants  a  navy,"  it 
contends,  "then  this  report,  eman- 
ating from  so  well  posted  an  author- 
ity, will  be  of  value."  The  one 
word  "If"  indicates  vary  clearly  its 
feelings  on  the  matter.  It  con- 
tinues: 

"Canada  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  to  strengthen  the  Im- 
perial Navy  at  a  time  when  her  ex- 


-Saskatoon  Star. 


JOLLY   OLD   IDEA— WHAT  ? 
John  Drinkwater  has  left  the  States  for  England  where  he  won't  have  to 

ANNOYING   FOR   THE    HARE 
Considering  the  usual  variety  of  weather  prevailing  during  that  month,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  March  hare  is  mad. — Peterborough  Review. 

THE  FIG  LEAF  LANDLORD 
The  day  may  yet  come  when  we  will  be  called  upon  to  rent  a  suit  of  clothes  instead  of  being 
the  proprietor  of  one.—  Brockville  Recorder. 

CHANGING  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  DIME 
The  complete  list  of  reasons  why  the  dry  law  has  increased  the  use  of  candy,  must  include 
the  children  who  now  get  dimes  that  used  to  cross  the  mahogany. — Boston  Herald. 

OUR  PRIVATE  WAR 

Can't  the  League  of  Nations  do  something  to  put  a  atop  to  the  war  going  on  between  Hon. 
Mr.  Rowell  and  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy?-  Manitoba  Free  Press. 


the  effects  of  the  war's  lessons  ss 
they  apply  to  present  naval  prc- 
grams. 

"Of  Canada's  willingness  and 
determination  to  stand  by  the 
Empire,"  it  continues,  "in  time 
of  peril  there  can  never  be  doubt. 
This  country  is  prepared  to  share 
the  burden  of  expense  imposed  by 
the  obligations  of  empire.  But  if  armaments  are  to  be 
reduced,  why  should  we  make  naval  appropriations  now? 
We  do  not  see  the  grounds  on  which  this  proposal  can  be 
justified.  Canada  is  in  no  financial  shape  to  buy  an 
expensive  toy." 

The  Regina  Post,  Regina,  Sask.,  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal in  practically  the  same  terms. 

No  Politics  in  It 

TTAMILTON,  Ontario,  papers  of  different  political 
■*•  ^  stripes  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  proposal  to 
increase  naval  expenditures. 

The  Hamilton  Times  says: 

"We  have  a  two  billion  dollar  debt  and  we  may  have  to 
raise  another  five  hundred  million  dollar  loan  to  help  pay 
the  interest  on  our  debt.  In  the  circumstances,  this  is  a 
poor  time  to  launch  out  into  a  large  expenditure  for  a 
Canadian  navy.  Great  Britain,  instead  of  increasing  her 
navy,  has  been  reducing  it,  and  is  now  proposing  to  give 
away  certain  of  her  ships  to  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  as  she  has  no  further  use  for  them.  Then  the  future 
of  navies  is  much  in  doubt.  We  are  told  by  naval  experts 
that  the  underwater  boat  will  drive  all  surface  boats  from 
the  seas,  and  some  say  that  the  airships  will  supersede  the 
dreadnoughts.  Under  the  circumstances  we  think  that 
Canada  should  hesitate,  at  least,  until  she  is  in  a  better 
financial  condition  before  she  builds  a  big  navy." 

The  Hamilton  Spectator,  commenting  on  the  large  pos- 
sibility of  an  entire  change  in  the  policy  of  naval  architec- 
ture, owing  to  the  development  of  aeroplane  and  sub- 
marine, continues: 

"In  any  case,  the  Canadian  people,  very  naturally,  do 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  these  additional  financial  bur- 
dens; though  they  are  quite  willing  to  assume  them,  given 
the  necessary  proof  of  their  need.  We  have  the  League  of 
Nations,  whose  foremost  function  is  the  prevention  of  war; 
then  there  is  Lord  Fisher  assuring  us  of  the  uselessness  of 
above  water  craft;  also  we  have  the  school  of  strategists 
which  pins  its  faith  to  the  development  of  the  air  forces 
for  the  purposes  of  naval  defense.  Between  these  con- 
flicting opinions  in  high  places,  one  wants  to  be  shown 
first,  the  need  and  then  the  means." 

Jellicoe's  View  is  Professional 

"  TT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,"  says  the  Peterborough, 
^  Ontario,  Review,  "if  Admiral  Jellicoe  has  come  to  re- 
gard a  powerful  navy  as  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  believe  that  if  the 
British  war  fleet  is  not  only  kept  up  to  the  present  standard 
but  made  stronger  than  ever  that  the  bottom  will  drop 
not  only  out  of  the  Empire  but  of  the  very  universe  itself. 

Admiral  Jellicoe's  suggestions  with  reference  to  a 

navy  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  navy  is  the  Admiral's  world  and 
fighting  his  profession.  Is  it  not  just 
possible  that  he  may,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, in  his  very  devotion  to 
duty,  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
his  cause?  What  is  really  the  ur- 
gent need  of  the  day,"  it  concludes, 
"is  merchant  vessels  rather  than 
floating  fighting  iftachines." 


ONE  OF  THOSE   POOR 
Somewhere,  the  first  robin  is  watchfully  waiting.- 

PROCEED  WITH  CAUTION 
People  seem  to  think  that  the  idea  of  girls  proposing  in 


GUBSSERS 

-Brockville  Record  and  Timeii. 


Leap  Year  is  a  joke,  but  some 
American  cities  report  hundred  per  cent,  increases  in  marriage  licenses  issued  this  year  over 
1919.     Advice  to  young  men:   Keep  your  fingers  crossed. — Regina  Post. 

HEREWITH  A  MORAL 
If  the  Kaiser  had  said  nothing  or  even  had  said  something  different  in  years  past  he  would 
not  now  have  to  saw  so  much  wood. — Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

BUT  NOT  MUCH   STRANCER 
"Gipsy"    Smith,   evangelist,    says    that    Scotland    wili  -ohibition    within    two    years. 

Stranger   things   have   happened. — St.   John    Telegraph. 


The  Manitoba  Free  Press  voices 
somewhat  the  same  opinion: 

"Admiral  Jellicoe  believes  Can- 
ada should  have  a  navy.  Which 
leads  to  the  remark  that  it  would  be 
a  queer  sort  of  admiral  who  would 
not  think  that  way." 

Turner's  Weekly,  Saskatoon,  is 
inclined  to  scoff  at  the  proposals: 

"By  the  expenditure  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  million  dollars  on  a 
navy,    Canada    could    adequately 

Crotect  herself  against  sea  attacks 
y  Peru  or  Albania." 

The  Ottawa  Journal,  while  not 
definitely  opposing  the  proposals, 
counsels  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion, and  of  letting  events  shape 
themselves,  before  definite  action 
is  taken.  It  comes  out  strongly 
against  any  minor  scheme  of  naval 
development,  contending  that,  as  in 
the  past  war,  Canada's  frontiers 
were  not  her  own  coasts  but  the 
trenches  of  France  and  Flanders. 


Will  Tories  and  Liberals  Unite? 


Union  of  the  Two  Old. Parties  in  Britain  is   Believed  to 

Fighi  Labor  Party. 


he  Inevitable  —  Will  Unite  to 


p^ISCUSSING  the  trend  of  politics  in  Britain,  J.  B. 
*--'  Firth  in  the  Fortnightly  contends  that  the  union  of  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  is  inevitable.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  two-party  system  is  immutable  and  that 
the  old  established  parties,  who  have  never  been  far  apart, 
except  on  issues  which  since  the  war  have  begun  to  seem 
trivial,  will  drift  together  to  fight  the  Labor  Party.  What 
are  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  Education  and  such 
problems  over  which  the  two  parties  in  times  gone  by 
rended  each  other,  now  that  men  are  joining  issue  on  such 
vital  questions  as  the  nationalization  of  industries  and  the 
division  of  wealth  and  earnings?  The  days  ahead  will 
try  men's  souls  and  drive  them  into  the  camps  where  by 
their  own  interests  they  belong. 
Mr.  Firth  writes: 

The  Labor  Party  is  advancing  swiftly,  not  only  along 
the  beaten  constitutional  path,  but  also  along  paths  un- 
beaten and  unconstitutional.  Governments  are  threaten- 
ed with  compulsion  by  "industrial  force,"  unless  within  a 
given  time  they  signify  their  conversion  to  a  given  policy 
which  they  have  deliberately  rejected.  Jack  Cade  no 
longer  approaches  Parliament  Square  with  a  tatterde- 
malion escort  and  a  humble  petition  of  rights;  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Cade  takes  the  Central  Hall  at  Westminster 
for  his  headquarters  and  issues  an  ultimatum  backed  by 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  most  formidable  Trade  Unions 
in  Great  Britain.  This  is  peaceful  Revolution,  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  the  established  order  than  the  despairing 
risings  of  famished  workmen  which  filled  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh  with  such  terrors  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  not  a  favorable  moment,  therefore,  for  Con- 
servative principles.  Politicians  must  be  men  of  their 
time,  or  they  are  doomed  in  advance  to  perpetual  futility. 
Democracy  is  victorious.  It  must  be  the  function  of 
Conservatism  to  put,  if  possible,  a  bridle  in  Behemoth's 
mouth,  when  Democracy  seeks  not  the  reform,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  system. 

The  Labor  attack  is  being  skilfully  directed.  No 
crusade  is  now  preached  against  the  Crown,  or  against 
Aristocracy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  or  against  the  Church, 
or  against  Imperialism.  It  was  in  these  directions  that  the 
old  attacks  used  to  be  developed,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
discontmued.  The  Crown  is  beyond  reach  of  the  slanders 
of  malevolence.  The  House  of  Lords,  deprived  of  its 
veto,  IS  no  longer  formidable,  The  Church  was  never 
more  doubtful  of  the  text  of  her  message,  if  never  more 
certain  of  the  genuineness  of  her  mission;  even  the  Estab- 
lishment excites  nothing  like  the  same  hostility  as  it  did 
fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Liberal 
reform.  The  survival  of  a  few  Bishops  in  a  decaying 
House  of  Lords  is  no  longer  an  active  offence  to  a  ration- 
alistic electorate;  indeed,  the  Bench  of  Bishops  is  probably 
more  progressive  in  its  outlook  than  the  general  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  if  ever  the  Second  Chamber  question  is 
raised  in  earnest,  the  prelates  will  fold  their  white  wings 
and  decorously  withdraw.  Imperialism,  again,  which 
mammon-worshipping  Liberals  detested  and  distrusted,  is 
found  to  be  quite  compatible  with  democracy,  and  the  new 
synonym  for  the  British  Empire  is  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  of  which  the  Crown  is  the  golden  link. 
How  can  British  Labor  denounce  Imperialism,  when  the 
democracies  of  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand  accept 
their  own  interpretation  of  it  without  hurt  to  their  vehe- 
ment democratic  prejudices? 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  British  Labor  Party  frankly 
accepts  these  institutions  as  integral  parts  of  the 
British  Constitution.  Its  quiescence  means  that  the 
Pr^ent  nioment  is  not  deemed  opportune  for  attack, 
and  that  better  results  are  promised  by  a  concentration 
of  their  energies  in  an  attack  upon  property,  upon  the 
capitalistic  system,  and  upon  the  bases  of  the  existing 
order  of  society.  This  is  a  shrewd  decision.  The  capi- 
talistic system  until  comparatively  recently  has  borne 
with  terrible  hardships  upon  the  working  classes.  Through- 
out the  Victorian  era  capital  was  cruelly  unjust  to  "the 
aboring  poor."  But  they  are  the  "laboring  poor"  no 
longer;  and  they  are  the  masters  of  their  own  fate.  They 
hold  in  one  hand  political,  and  in  the  other  industrial, 
power.  They  can,  when  they  choose,  capture  the  House 
of  Commons  and  nominate  the  Government;  they  can 
dictate— and  are  dictating— through  their  Unions  the 
conditions  of  industry,  and  their  leaders— brimful  of  self ' 


confidence  and  self-sufficiency  and  impatient  of  the  re- 
maining obstacles  in  their  path — are  bent  upon  taking  the 
fullest  advantage  of  instruments  which  have  been  thrust 
into  their  hands  by  the  two  historic  political  parties,  as 
the  result  of  their  frantic  bidding  against  one  another  for 
Labor  support. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  right.  Labor  has  been  loudly 
declaring  war  on  the  capitalistic  system  ever  since  it 
established  a  separate  party  organization.  Yet  both  the 
old  parties  clung  to  the  delusion  that  they  had  only  to  find 
the  right  formula  and  Labor  could  be  charmed  once  more 
to  heel  and  help  to  swell  the  Radical  or  Conservative 
triumph. 

Even  now  Liberals  cannot  believe  that  Labor  will  never 
again  serve  as  their  Left  Wing.  Mr.  Asquith  himself 
quite  recently  expressed  the  pious  hope  that  Labor  would 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  enjoy  the  hospitable  shelter  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  He  at  any  rate  was  magnanimously 
ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  promised  that  in  the  wide 
Liberal  fold  a  warm  place  should  be  found  for  his  old 
allies.  It  was  very  like  some  fallen  favorite  of  the  stage 
meeting  his  successful  younger  rival  and  offering  him  a 
minor  part  in  the  mysterious  play  which  is  to  take  the  town 
by  storm,  but  which  the  other  knows  will  never  be  put  on 
the  boards.  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  forget  the  years  from 
1906  to  1914,  when,  though  Labor  was  not  in  formal  alli- 
ance with  Liberalism,  the  understanding  between  them 
was  complete,  and  its  influence  upon  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Government  was  great  enough  to  place  the 
Trade  Unions  above  the  law.  That  arrangement  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Liberal  chiefs  and  to  the  Radical 
Left,  which  is  hardly  less  Socialistic  than  Labor  itself; 
but  Labor  is  now  openly  contemptuous  of  the  snail-pace 
of  Liberal  progress,  and,  above  all,  its  leaders  are  itching 
for  power.  But  the  average  middle-class  Liberal  has  little 
more  sympathy  with  extreme  Socialism  than  has  the 
average  Conservative.  Marxism  and  Liberalism  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  nationalization  of  industry  is 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  in  which  Liberalism  is  rooted. 
The  Liberal  manufacturer  of  the  North  is  still  more  than 
half  inclined  to  echo — at  least  in  the  privacy  of  his  count- 
ing-house— the  words  of  Cobden  that  he  would  "rather 
live  under  the  Dey  of  Algiers  than  under  a  Trade  Union 
Committee,"  and  he  hates,  beyond  words,  the  bureau- 
cratic control  which  is  inseparable  from  the  nationalization 
of  industry.  The  purely  Nonconformist  view  of  Marxism 
and  Socialism  must  be  very  mixed,  for  Labor  presents  two 


contradictory  sides  to  the  world.  One  is  the  Brotherhood 
side,  which  is  engendered  in  Nonconformist  chapels;  the 
other  is  the  street-corner  side,  which  is  aggressively  free- 
thinking  and  atheistic.  The  one  is  Rousseauism;  the 
other  is  sheer  Jacobinism. 

There  is  no  effective  place  for  a  strong  Liberal  Party 
between  a  strong  Labor  Party  and  a  strong  Conservative 
Party,  provided  that  the  latter  is  sanely  led  and  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  moving  with  the  times.  No  douVjt  the 
results  for  Liberalism  at  the  last  election  were  too  bad  to  bo 
true,  like  the  results  for  Unionism  in  1906.  But,  after  all, 
what  does  official  Liberalism  stand  for  at  this  juncture 
apart  from  Free  Trade  in  its  old  pedantic  and  pre-war 
interpretation?  It  is  not  sought  to  minimize  the  import- 
ance of  the  fiscal  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  strong  united  party  out  of  the  existing  Coalition. 
No  one  will  expect  fanatical  Free  Traders,  if  they  remain 
fanatical,  to  accept  a  policy  of  Protection,  or  even  of  full- 
blooded  Tariff  Reform.  But,  as  matters  stand,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  either,  both  being  about  as  dead  as  pure 
Cobdenism,  unless  and  until  the  Labor  Party  turns  Pro- 
tectionist, as  it  quite  possibly  may  when  it  finds  that  to  be 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  newly-won  rates  of 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  concessions  in  fiscal 
matters  which  Coalition  Liberals  are  asked  to  make  to 
their  colleagues  are  very  small,  and  fiscal  differences,  there- 
fore, need  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  closer  political 
union,  even  though  compromise  means  shedding  a  number 
of  extreme  Free  Traders  and  the  disgruntling  of  the  ex- 
treme Protectionists.  What  else  stands  in  the  way? 
Certainly  not  Home  Rule,  because  the  cause  of  L^nion- 
ism  has  been  abandoned  by  Conservatives — sorrowfully, 
it  is  true,  and  against  their  deliberate  judgment,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  Irish 
people  think  that  they  would  rather  be  badly  governed 
by  themselves  than  well  governed  by  Great  Britain. 
Imperial  Defence?  There  is  no  difference  on  that  head 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  Coalition,  but  there  is  the 
gravest  difference  between  them  and  Labor  and  between 
them  and  most  of  the  Independent  Liberals.  Education, 
again,  used  to  be  an  acid  test  between  Liberals  and 
Unionists.  But  now  most  sensible  people  have  progressed 
beyond  the  stage  when  they  could  be  lashed  into  simulated 
fury  over  "right  of  entry"  or  the  preposterous  cry  of 
"Rome  on  the  Rates."  The  greatest  Education  Bill 
of  recent  times  has  been  passed  without  the  religious  ques- 
tion being  raised  at  all.  Nor  need  the  Constitutional 
Question  prove  a  serious  obstacle.  The  day  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  over.  But  the  great  majority  of  Coalition 
Liberals  believe  just  as  strongly  as  their  Conservative 
colleagues  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  British  Constitution.  Thus,  whenever  the  House  of 
Lords  question  is  raised  again,  it  can  only  be  raised  as  a 
Second  Chamber  question,  the  necessity  for  which  is 
common  ground  to  both  sections. 
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MacBull :  "I*tn  getting:  thoroughly  sick  of  all 


this  'Double,  double,  toil   and  trouble'  bosinesa!" 

— Cheney  in  "London  Opinion." 
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Radiator 
Cement 

In  liquid  form  and 
easy  to  use.  Will 
ordinarily  seal  leaks 
in  from  two  to  ten 
minutes. 

Pints,  $2.25 


hakh 


A  quick,  permanent, 
i  n  e  X  pensive  repair 
for  tubes  and  cas- 
ings. Can  be  ap- 
plied in  three  min- 
utes at  a  cost  of  2 
cents. 
Medium  size,  $1.35 


Compoiii 

Will  remove  pits  and 
'oreign  substances 
from  valves,  giving 
a  velvet  seat.  Will 
not  cut  grooves. 
4-oz.  tins,  65c 


KeeplfiNir  Carlfoun^ 


TT  isn't  fair  to  yourself  or  your  car  to  run  it  without  any 
A  attention  and  then  sell  it  at  a  big  loss.  With  but  little 
effort  you,  yourself,  can  keep  your  car  in  such  condition 
that  the  depreciation  will  be  very  slight.  We  ofifer  for  your 
use  JOHNSON'S  CAR  SAVERS.  No  experience  is  necessary 
for  their  use.  They  can  be  applied  by  the  amateur  with 
perfect  satisfaction. 

There's  a  Johnson  Car  Saver  for  Every  Purpose 

start  to-day  to  reduce  the  depreciation  of  your  automobile.  An  hour  or  two 
every  month  and  JOHNSON'S  CAR  SAVERS  will  prove  their  value  in  dollars 
and  cents  when  you  come  to  sell  or  turn  in  your  car. 


JOHNSON'S  CAR  SAVERS  are  of  the  very  highest  quality  that  can  be  produced. 
You  will  find  cheap  makeshifts  on  the  market,  but  when  you  insist  upon  JOHNSON'S 
you  are  taking  no  chance,  for  all  of  our  preparations  are  fully  guaranteed. 

We  have  just  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  on  which  to  erect 
a  Canadian  plant.  We  are  absorbing  Canadian  exchange  and  have  subscribed  heavily 
to  Canadian  bonds. 

Representative  dealers  and  jobbers  all  over  the  world  handle  JOHNSON'S  CAR 
SAVERS.  Donr't  accept  or  handle  unknown  substitutes.  Write  for  our  booklet  "Keep 
Your  Car  Young" — it'.«  free. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON 
&  SON 


Racine,  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 
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Cleaner  oimT  Bo<ly  Polish 

Johnson's    Cleaner    and    Prepared    Wax 
will  enable  you  to  make  the  body,  hood 
and  fenders  of  your  oar  look  like  new. 
Cleaner,  '/j-lb.,  50c  Wax,  pints,  $1.2.') 


Johnson's  Black-Lac 
is  the  ideal  top 
dressing.  One  coat 
imparts  a  rich,  black 
surface  just  like 
new 

Pints,  $1.75 


Anto*La]c 


A  splendid  elastic 
varnish  for  bodies, 
hoods  and  fenders. 
A  coat  will  increase 
the  value  of  your  car 
from  10%  to  35%. 
Dries  in  24  hours. 
Pints,  $2.00 


♦"WlsilJI^ 
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Stop>SqaeakQil 

It  seeps  between  the 
springs,  thoroughly 
lubricating  them 
Makes  your  car  ride 
easier,  reduces  the 
liability  of  spring 
hreaknge.  < 

Pints,  T.ic 
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5HOES 

MEN 


The 
^'Albany 

The  "Albany"  is  in  demand 
by  men  who  desire  a  slender, 
graceful  Shoe. 

Price 

Mahogany  Calf  .  .  $15.00 
Black  Calf  ....     $14.00 


npHE  more  particular  you 
^  are  in  the  matter  of  your 
shoes,  the  more  strongly  we 
urge  you  to  put  Dack's  to 
the  test. 

If  you  are  critical  of  style,  fit 
and  finish  we  can  please  you. 

May  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  it? 


No  matter  where  you  live  you 
can  wear  Dack's  Shoes— simply 
send  for  Style  Book  and  Self- 
Measurement  Chart.  Shipping 
charges  are  prepaid  to  all  points 
in  Canada.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you. 


R.DACKsSONS.?^^^ 

MAKERS  OF  MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SHOES   FOR   OVEF^   IOOYEAR5 

73  W.KING  STREET,  TORONTO 
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Milk  the  Absolute  Essential 

Experiments  Claim  That  Milk  is  an  Essential  Food  That  Cannot 
be  Replaced  by  Any  Other  Element. 


OOME  interesting  experiments  in  food 
^  recently  made  public  by  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion make  it  clear  that  the  casein  obtained 
from  milk  is  the  most  vital  of  all  the  food 
elements  and  the  only  one  of  which  there 
can  be  no  substitute. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
derived  from  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
that  neither  men  nor  mice  can  thrive 
without  the  food  elements  contained  in 
milk  and  absent  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Albino  rats  were  chosen  as  the 
chief  subjects  of  experiment  because  their 
diet  was  more  easily  controlled  and 
observed  under  laboratory  conditions 
than  that  of  larger  animals.  But  "  we 
are  assured  by  Miss  Edna  Ferry,  an 
expert  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  that 
the  results  of  thase  experiments  apply 
as  definitely  to  human  beings  as  to  rodents. 

The  rats  were  fed  carefully  balanced 
rations  of  the  necessary  food  constitu- 
ents, proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
salts.  The  proportions  of  these  food 
elements  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  in  milk,  but  the  protein  used  was 
derived  from  wheat  flour.  The  result 
in  every  case  was  to  stunt  growth  or 
to  stop  it  altogether.  When  one-third 
of  the  wheat  protein  was  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  amount  in  the  form  of 
meat,  eggs  or  milk  the  animals  grew 
at  a  normal  rate.  Milk  and  eggs  were 
slightly  more  efficient  as  body  builders 
than  meat.  Wherf  protein  from  corn 
was  used  alone  the  effect  was  even  worse 
than  with  the  exclusive  wheat  diet. 
The  animal  lost  weight  rapidly  and  died 
almost  as  soon  as  if  no  food  were  eaten  at 
all.  When  some  aminoacid  was  added  to 
the  corn  protein  life  was  maintained  but 
growth  still  remained  backward.  It  re- 
quired the  addition  of  casein  from  milk 
or  cheese  to  bring  the  unhappy  rat  back 
to  normal  development. 
^  Miss  Ferry  illustrated  the  upshot  of  one 


experiment  in  terms  of  human  life.  A 
rat  was  kept  stunted  for  about  a  fifth  of 
its  life  on  vegetable  protein  and  then  casein 
was  added  to  the  diet.  Within  a  few 
months  it  was  as  large  as  any  normal  rat. 
"Calling  a  man's  span  of  life  seventy  years 
the  case  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
boy  kept  as  a  healthy  infant  in  arras  until 
fourteen  years  of  age,  weighing  per- 
haps sixteen  to  twenty  pounds,  and 
who,  by  a  change  in  diet  when  fourteen 
years  old,  attained  a  man's  size  and 
weight  at  the  age  of  twenty-one." 

The  butter  fat  in  milk  is  also  of  high 
importance.  If  a  young  rat  is  fed  with 
a  normal  ration  except  that  all  fat  sup- 
plied comes  from  lard  or  vegetable  oils 
it  will  grow  normally  for  about  eighty 
days  and  thereafter  decline  in  weight, 
suffer  from  sore  eyes,  and  eventually  die. 
A  small  amount  of  butter  fat  added  to  the 
diet  restores  health  and  permits  gain  in 
weight  to  continue.  Many  children  in 
the  famine-stricken  regions  of  Europe 
have  been  observed  to  suffer  from  ulcers 
on  the  eyeball.  It  was  learned  that  they 
had  been  fed  on  bread  and  skim  milk. 
As  soon  as  they  were  given  whole  milk  or 
cod-liver  oil  their  eyes  began  to  recover 
and  most  of  them  were  saved  from  blind- 
ness. For  adult  rats  and  men,  however, 
butter  fat  does  not  seem  so  indispensable. 

Milk  contains  all  the  needed  food 
elements  in  due  proportion  and  is  the 
only  food  which  does  so.  Milk  sugar 
has  the  same  food  value  as  cane  sugar. 
Milk  protein  is  as  good  as  meat  protein, 
and  milk  is  far  cheaper  than  meat  in 
proportion  to  the  protein  supplied.  Milk 
fat,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  price  of 
butter,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  valued 
fats.  Milk  also  contains  valuable  min- 
eral salts  which  are  inadequately  sup- 
plied by  most  foods.  Finally  milk  con- 
tains all  three  of  the  "vitamines"  which 
are  essential  to  growth:  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine,  the  water-soluble  vitamine  and 
the  vitamine  which  prevents  scurvy. 

"Civilization,"  says  the  Connecticut 
Report,  "follows  the  cow." 


Has   Morgan   Ousted   the   Rothschilds? 

American  House  is  Now  Said  to  be  Leading  Financial  Interest 

in  the  World. 


HAS  the  House  of  Morgan  ousted  the 
Rothschilds  from  their  one  -  time 
proud  eminence  of  leading  world  finan- 
ciers? A  writer  in  Hearst's  Magazine, 
signing  himself  "Boersianer,"  declares  that 
arising  out  of  war  operations  and  conditions 
the  Rothschilds  are  now  overshadowed. 
Here  is  what  he  says: 

Bismarck's  first  act  as  he  came  into 
power  in  the  then  new  German  Empire 
was  to  sever  relations  with  the  Rothschilds. 
Although  an  old  and  powerful  German 
banking  house,  it  had  great  interests  in 
England,  France,  Austria,  Belgium  and 
Italy;  and  such  an  establishment,  the  old 
Chancellor  held,  was  innately  Interna- 
tional rather  than  National.    . 

Therefore,  he  chose  the  Bleichroeders — 
also  a  Jewish,  but  an  exclusively  German 
house  — to  supplant  the  Rothschilds  in  all 
Government  transactions. 

And  here — a  coincidence  either  unique 
or  inevitable  as  you  prefer — is  what  hap- 
pened: In  the  indemnity  parleys  following 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  Rothschilds 
represented  France  and  the  Bleichroeders 
Germany.  And  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the  enemies  of  their  own  forefathers,  the 
Rothschilds  succeeded  in  reducing  to  five 
milliards  of  francs  the  Bleichroeders' 
demand  of  seven  and  one-half  milliards. 

Now,  in  considering  this  question  of  in- 
ternational relations,  there  is  one  vitally 
important  distinction:  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  branch  houses  and 
houses  that  are  an  integral  part  of,  and 
really  represent  the  home  oflRce.  Banks, 
insurance  companies,  industrial  corpora- 
tions all  have  their  offices  abroad,  directed 
from  the  head  office  and  in  most  cases 
managed  by  men  from  the  originating 
country. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rothschilds  and  sirni- 
lar  institutions,  however,  there  is  no  chief 


centre,  no  specific  directing  authority. 
The  Paris  Rothschilds  are  Frenchmen,  the 
London  Rothschilds  Englishmen,  and  so 
on.  While  the  houses  act  in  concert  on 
international  matters,  the  direction  is 
distributive,  and  there  is  hardly  even  an 
implied  dominant  force.  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  Roth- 
schilds have  in  the  Belmonts,  who  have 
never  been  pre-eminent  in  a  national  sense, 
correspondents,  not  representatives. 

In  America  the  Rothschilds'  analogue  is 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  But  note  this  in- 
teresting distinction:  while  the  Roth- 
schilds' power  has  slowly  declined,  that  of 
the  Morgans  has  rapidly  risen. 

A  cogent  proof  was  the  late  war. 

The  war  was  practically  financed  by 
England.  Although  the  United  States 
was  a  liberal  cash  contributor,  London  was 
the  financier.  In  the  financiering  the 
Rothschilds,  the  internationalists,  were 
absolutely  inconspicuous,  notwithstanding 
they  had  closed  their  mother  house — in 
Germany — a  decade  ago.  Morgan  and 
Co.,  the  American,  was  signally  conspicu- 
ous. In  not  one  loan — British  or  French, 
or  Belgian — were  the  Rothschilds  the 
leaders.  They  were  merely  participants. 
In  other  operations — gold  importations, 
purchase  of  war  supplies — they  had  prac- 
tically no  part  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany floated  here  $1,500,000,000  of  loans 
for  the  Allies,  preponderantly  British; 
sold  for  the  Allies  approximately  $2,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  American  securities, 
$1,500,000,000  of  them  owned  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  $500,000,000  by  the  French; 
bought  on  orders  from  London  commod- 
ities and  munitions  amounting  to  billions 
in  dollars;  maintained  the  exchange  rates 
on  London,  Paris,  and  Rome  for  three 
years. 

These  operations  were  staggering — 
stupendous — unparallelled  in  financial  his- 
tory. 
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e  stcrds  on  wkick  ^ood  Looks  depend 


So   many,   many   women   could   be   twice   as 
attractive  if  they  only  knew  how!     Just  a 
bit  more  understanding  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  to  bring  about  certain  specific 
results  makes  all  the  difference  between  looking 
dull  and  looking  exquisite. 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  THE  SKIN  FROM  SUN,  WIND 
AND  DUST 

Every  spring  outing  you  take,  your  skin  pays 
for.  The  sun  dries  it.  The  wind  robs  it  of  all 
natural  oil.  The  dust  flies  into  the  pores.  Then, 
the  next  day  your  complexion  is  florid,  rough — 
altogether  unlovely! 

You  can  protect  your  poor  skin  from  this  pun- 
ishment. Before  going  out,  rub  a  little  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  into  your  face,  neck  and 
hands.  At  once  it  disappears.  It  can  never 
come  out  again  in  a  wretched  shine,  for  it  is 
absolutely  greaseless.  Now  the  wind  and  sun 
cannot  dry  or  burn  your  skin;  the  dust  cannot 
work  into  the  pores.  Do  this  every  time  you  go 
out.     Your  skin  will  stay  soft,  smooth,  lovely. 


I; 


HOW  TO  FRESHEN  THE  COMPLEXION 

AND  MAKE  THE  POWDER 

STAY  ON 

There  are  times  -w^hen  you  would  give  all 
you  own  to  look  j^our  very  best.  Whenever 
you  like,  it  can  be  done!  Before  you 
powder,  take  a  little  bit  of  Pond's  Vanish- 
ing Cream  on  your  finger  tips.  Smooth  it 
lightly  over  your  face.  At  once  the  cool 
fragrant  cream  disappears.  You  can  feel 
bhe  tensene.ss  around  eyes  and  mouth  relax. 
Your  skin  is  smoother,  fresher.  Now 
powder  your  face  as  usual.  The  powder 
will  stay  on  two  or  three  times  as  long. 
Do  this  always  before  powdering.  It  makes 
the  powder  look  more  natural.  It  gives 
your  skin  a  new  transparent  loveliness,  an 
exquisite  softness  that  makes  you  look  your 
very  best.  And  it  will  never  embarrass  you 
by  coming  out  in  a  wretched  shine! 
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FREE  SAMPLE  TUBES.  IWIAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Made 

in 

Canada 


Pond's   Extract  Co., 

H8-P  Brock   Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada.       ' 
Pleaae  send  me,   free,   the  itema  checked : 
A  free  sample  of  Pond's  Vanishinir  Cream. 
A  free  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Instead  of  the  free  samples,  I  desire  the  lancer 
samples    checked    below,    for    which    I   enclose    tile 
required   amount: 

A  5c  sample  of  Pond'a  Vanishing  Cream, 
A  5c  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

Name   

Street     ■ 

City Province   


Pond's 

Cold  Cream  ^ 
^anlshuw  Cream 

One  with  an  oil  base  and  one  n  iifiout  any  oil 


HOW  TO  CLEANSE  THE  PORES 

AND  KEEP  THE 

SKIN  CLEAR 

For  cleansing,  your  skin  needs  an 
entirely  different  cream — a  cream 
with  an  oil  base.  Before  going  to 
bed  or  iwhenever  your  face  hai 
been  especially  exposed  to  dust, 
rub  some  Pond's  Cold  Cream  into 
bh*  pores  of  your  skin  and  wipe  it 
off  with  a  soft  cloth.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  dirt  comes  out. 
You  will  get  a  new  idea  of  how 
important  this  cold  cream  cleans- 
ing is.  The  formula  for  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  was  especiallji  worked 
out  to  supply  just  the  amount  of 
oil  required  to  give  it  the  highest 
possible    cleansing    power. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  FACE  SMOOTH  AND 

UNLINED 
Once  a  week,  massage  your  face  and  neck 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It  has  the  exact 
smoothness  and  body  nequirod  f»  make  it 
work  Weill  into  the  skin.  Always  work  from 
the  centre  of  the  face  outwards  and  upwards. 

WHY  YOUR  SKIN  NEEDS  TWO 
CREAMS 

One  without  any  oil,  for  daytime  and  evenin;g 
needs— Pondl's  Vanishing  Cream.  It  will  not 
reappear  in  a  shin«. 

One  with  an  oil  base,  for  clean..siing  and 
massage — Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It  has  just 
the  amount  of  oil  that  the  skin  needs. 

Neither  of  these  creams  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  hair  on  the  face 


Get  a  jar  or  tube  of  fach 
cream  to-day  at  any  drug  or 
department  store.  You  will 
realize  for  the  first  time 
how  lovely  your  .skin  can  be. 
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.THE  INSTRUMENT  OT  QUALITY, 
CLEAR    AS    A    BELL. 


IF  you  want  the  phonograph  which 
has  a  tone  of  matchless  beauty  you 
want  the  Sonora. 

It  plays  ALL  MAKES  of  disc 
records  perfectly  without  extra 
attachments,  is  distinguished  for  its 
wonderfully  graceful  curved  cabinet 
lines  (characteristic  of  the  finest  fur- 
niture) and  has  many  other  unique, 
exclusive,  and  important  features  of 
construction. 

$90  to  $2,500 
L  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Wholesale      Distributors,  Dept.  "M."  Ryrie 
Building,  Toronto 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

Dhe  yfighest  Glass  Jalkixig 
^acfiineintheWorld 


40c 


For  Package  of  5   Semi -Permanent 
Needles 


A«k  your  dealer  for  a  packagre  of 
these  wonderful  new  needles.  They 
play  from  60  to  100  times  vnthout 
bein«  changed.  They  eliminate 
scratching  and  mellow  the  tone  of 
the    record.      These    new,    eerai-per- 

Save    yourself    constant    needle 
not    carry    these    new    needles, 


manent,  silvered  needles  increase  the 
life  of  records,  because  the  record- 
engaging  point,  being  of  the  same 
diameter  throughout,  does  not  en- 
large as  it  wears  down. 

changing.      If   your   dealer    does 
send    40c   to   the   address    below. 


^ono^^JIerttej 


Thr*m  GradeM — Lout^Medium — Soft 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Wholesale   Distributors,    Dept.  M,    RYRIE  BLDG. 


TORONTO 


Do  Most  Men   Dislike  Their  Wives? 

So   States    Woman   District   Attorney    After   Long    Period    of 
Hearing  Matrimonial  Troubles. 


TAG  most  men  dislike  their  wives? 
'-^  A  woman  writer  in  Hearst's  Magazine 
says  so  and  she  is  in  a  position  to  know 
something  about  matrimonial  tangles. 
As  assistant  District  Attorney  for  Brook- 
lyn, Miss  Helen  P.  McCormick  has  listen- 
ed to  the  plaints  of  no  less  than  two  thou- 
sand unhappily  married  couples  and  out  of 
the  facts  and  impressions  thus  gained  she 
has  woven  the  following  theory: 

Some  men  hate  their  wives.  Many, 
perhaps  a  majority,  dislike  them.  Nearly 
all  men  think  they  dislike  them. 

A  prime  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is 
human  to  revolt,  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
against  authority.  To  his  surprise  the 
man  who  marries  discovers  that  the 
authority  that  he  fatuously  thought  would 
be  his  is  being  wrested  from  him  and  is 
being  exercised  by  the  one  who  is  ironically 
termed  the  weaker,  but  more  chivalrously 
described  as  "his  better  half." 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  husbands, 
perhaps  the  majority,  have  the  same  feel- 
ing for  their  wives  that  the  leopards  in 
the  circus  have  for  the  young  woman 
with  yellow  hair  and  pink  tights  who 
compels  them  daily  to  jump  through  hoops. 

They  admire  vaguely  the  artistic  per- 
fection of  her  work,  but  they  grumblingly 
or  silently  resent  being  driven.  Few  of 
them  fight  their  driver,  but  all  of  them 
nurse  a  growing  distaste  for  the  whip  and 
the  holder  of  it.  I  have  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  many  male  spouses.  A  great 
number  began  with  "I  had  no  idea  that 
when  I  married  I  was  losing  all  right  to 
myself  or  my  possessions.  But  I  soon 
learned  that  I  had."  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  which  becomes  chronic,  men  regard 
their  wives  as  tyrants. 

A  chief  reason  for  the  actual  dislike 
of  husbands  for  their  wives  is  that  women 
are  prone  to  exact  an  inordinate  money 
lavy.  The  dissatisfied  husband  sincerely 
beSeves  th^t  women  are  the  mercenary 
sex.  He  thinks  he  is  looked  upon  in  his 
household  as  a  mere  provider  of  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  constantly  increasing 
needs.  He  thinks,  and  he  is  right,  that  all 
American  women  dress  beyond  their  means. 
He  considers  his  wife  merciless  in  her 
exactions.  He  visualizes  himself  as  a 
slave  that  is  pouring  a  stream  of  gold 
coins  into  a  bottomless  pit.  I  have  heard 
sharply  uttered  the  masculine  cry:  "Every 
man  hates  the  woman  who  wastes  his 
money."  An  extreme  view?  Yet  Flau- 
bert, who  laid  the  scalpel  to  women's 
weaknesses,  held  it.  He  said:  "There  is  no 
wind  that  blows  so  coidly  upon  love  as 
the  demand  for  money." 

What  every  man  wants  is  to  be  com- 
fortable. Comfort  he  compounds  of  peace 
of  mind  and  well-being  of  body.  The 
woman  who  doesn't  make  a  man  comfort- 
able he  considers  a  matrimonial  failure. 
The  man  who  works  hard  all  day  is  re- 
sentful, and  rightly  so,  if  his  wife,  having 
been  at  the  movies  all  afternoon,  doesn't 
come  home  in  time  to  prepare  a  nourishing 
meal  for  him.  "She  won't  cook  my  meals. 
She  gives  me  only  delicatessen  stuff,"  is  the 
indictment  of  the  righteously  angered 
husband. 

The  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor  has  brought 
upon  thousands  of  women  the  dislike  of 
their  husbands.  Women,  as  a  sex,  are 
natural  gloom  dispensers  and  cheer  crush- 
ers. They  know  that  a  smile  costs  nothing 
yet  they  withhold  it  as  though  it  were  be- 
yond price.  Women  are  enthusiasm  ex- 
tinguishers. They  are  the  wet-blanket 
sex.  Every  man  wants  to  laugh.  Most 
women  want  to  cry.  A  husband  wants  to 
tell  his  wife  the  joke  on  Bill  Brown  or  to 
roar  over  the  comics  in  the  newspapers. 
His  wife  wants  sympathy.  Every  woman 
is  a  sympathy  craver. 

A  man  amply  planned  and  of  jovial 
countenance  said:  "Every  woman  has 
some  ingrowing  grief."  At  all  events, 
woman's  conversation  tends  toward  the 
morbid  side  of  life.  She  wants  an  audi- 
ence for  the  oft-told  tale  of  her  "operation," 
of  her  troubles  with  her  maid,  and,  even 
though  he  be  the  audience,  of  her  husband 
and  his  shortcomings.  Men  abhor  the 
trouble  retailer.  Women  are  redundant 
with  sympathy.  Men  are  nearly  barren 
of  it.  The  first  week  or  two  of  a  man's 
love  for  a  woman  he  will  listen  to  her  tale 
of    troubles    and    offer    sympathy.     But 


even  then,  if  she  be  observant,  she  can  see 
that  it  is  a  perfunctory  offering.  A  woman 
may  avoid  her  husband's  dislike,  or  may 
for  a  long  time  defer  it,  if  she  waits  with 
her  tale  of  the  day's  woes  until  he  is  well 
into  his  dinner  or  the  dinner  is  well  into 
him.  She  argues  that  the  home  and  the 
children  are  his  and  that  he  should  share 
the  responsibility  and  griefs  thereof  and 
help  administer  the  household  and  adjust 
the  troubles.  That  is  true.  But  she 
might  wait  until  he  hangs  up  his  hat  and 
his  feet  are  placed  under  the  table. 

Men  dislike  their  wives  because  their 
wives  are  selfish.  Women  don't  like  to 
grant  this.  They  are  accustomed  to  being 
regarded  as  the  world's  martyrs.  They 
like  the  role.  What  man  was  ever  proud 
of  being  a  martyr?  If  he  is  a  martyr  to  a 
cause  or  to  a  family  he  tries  to  hide  the 
fact.  A  woman,  on  the  contrary,  exults  in 
martyrdom.  She  is  at  her  dramatic  best 
when  she  tells  her  husband  about  its 
hideous  details.  And  she  tells  him  about 
it  every  day. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  women  to 
realize  that  ordinary  sacrifice  is  not 
martyrdom.  A  man's  sacrifice  for  his 
family  is  one  of  the  modem  dramas.  He 
works  hard,  union  hours  and  over-union 
hours.  Down-town  is  a  va.st  place  of 
sacrifice.  The  man  makes  this  sacrifice 
of  his  day  and  of  most  of  his  life,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  family.  Lift  the 
family  responsibility  from  most  men  and 
they  would  become  joyous  Hooligans. 
But  the  woman  seems  unable  to  under- 
stand this.  Her  conception  is  that  John 
goes  down-town  to  his  office,  and  puts  his 
feet  on  his  desk,  and  talks  to  the  other  men 
all  day,  then  comes  home.  Foremost  in 
her  mind  is  her  own  daily  martyrdom. 
Her  yearning  to  relate  every  detail  of  it  is 
infinite. 

Her  selfishness  manifests  itself  in  another 
way.  Since  her  husband's  duties'  have 
been  so  light  she  wants  him  to  use  his 
surplus  energy  in  jobs  about  the  house. 
Why  shouldn't  he  hang  pictures?  Or  why 
should  he  not  amuse  himself  in  the  way 
she  dictates  instead  of  the  manner  he 
wishes?  A  woman  who  had  spent  the 
afternoon  at  a  picture  show  bitterly  re- 
proached her  husband  for  selfishnes-s, 
because  he  wanted  to  relax  at  a  movie 
house  instead  of  taking  her  out  for  a  drive 
in  their  automobile.  So  to  woman  a 
grievance  is  born.  She  nurses  it.  How  a 
woman  can  cherish  what  she  regards  as  a 
grievance !  Even  as  a  hen  sitteth,  upon  a 
nest  of  fresh-laid  eggs.  Particularly  does 
she  nurse  it  if  she  is  not  busy  in  a  home 
or  in  other  useful  employment. 

Naturally,  if  she  hasn't  anything  worth 
while  to  do  she  spends  much  time  in 
devising  plans  which  represent  the  outlay 
of  her  husband's  profitable  energy.  Tak- 
ing the  coldest  possible  view  of  the  matter 
this  is  shortsighted  on  the  wife's  part. 
It  is  evidence  of  puny  cerebration.  For 
she  is  destroying  an  excellent  investment 
value.  Say  a  woman  is  married  to  a  man 
with  an  earning  capacity  of  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  represents  in  terms  of 
money  approximately  $75,000,  yielding 
six  or  seven  per  cent,  dividend.  Let 
him  become  incapacitated,  and,  save  for 
his  insurance,  which  will  be  consumed  in 
doctor's  bills  and  funeral  expenses,  the 
$75,000  investment  is  wiped  out ' 

The  average  working  husband  knows 
that  he  is  daily  burning  up  energy  and  that 
depreciation,  if  not  disintegration,  con- 
stantly threaten  him — that  time  is  poking 
its  fingers  into  him  to  test  his  ripeness. 
His  aim  is  to  keep  his  wife  happy,  his 
credit  sound,  hold  his  job,  try  to  believe 
he  has  a  future,  provide  a  good  home 
and  leave  a  competence  to  his  family. 
He  knows  he  is  the  capital  of  the  household 
and  he  protests  against  being  depreciated 
by  constant  inroads  upon  his  ever-de- 
creasing store  of  latent  energy,  or  white 
wifely  fingers  ever  in  his  trousers  pockets. 
Not  recognizing  his  fixed  purposes,  she 
calls  his  defensive  efforts  mere  "grouchi- 
ness,"  and  the  breach  grows.  She  is 
wrong. 

//  a  woman  owned  a  horse  thai  earned  the 
family  Kving  by  pulling  a  dray  six  days  a 
week  she  wouldn't  lake  the  horse  out  for  a 
pleasune  drioe  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday. 
Especially  on  the  remarkable  grounds  that 
the  exercise  was  for  the  horse's  oum  heallhl 
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Damage  is  certain,  unless  you  pro- 
tect the  surface,  disintegration 
begins  and  woodwork  whicii  you 
were  so  proud  of  a  short  time  ago, 
begins  to  split  and  rot. 

Mistakes  cost  money  and  you  are 
making  a  serious  one  if  you  do  not 
paint  all  your  woodwork  whenever 
it  is  necessary.     Use 

O.PW 

'  Paints  atid  Varnishes  for  every  purpose" 


OTTAWA    PAINT    WORKS    LIMITED 
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Battery 


has  won  its  high  place 
in  the  regard  of  motor 
car  owners  by  coming 
closest  to  giving  100% 
freedom  from  Battery 
trouble  and  expense. 
It  is  built  by  the  larg- 
est makers  of  storage 
batteries  in  the  world. 


I  THE  GIANT  THAT 
LIVES  IN  A  BOX 


Exide  service  meets 
every  need  of  every 
make  of  starting  and 
lighting  battery. 


There  is  an  "Exide"  service  station  near 
you.     Address  will  be  sent  on  request 

Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

105  Bond  St.,  Toronto 
"Exide"  Headquarters  for  Canada 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST  is  a  paper 
treating  of  finance  in  a  broad  way.  It 
gets  behind  the  figures  to  the  facts  which 
shape  the  figures.  It  will  help  you  to 
that  sane  understanding  and  balanced 
viewpoint  necessary  to  the  leaders  in 
every  community. 

Subscription  Price  $3.00  per  year  (52  issues) 

The  Financial  Post 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

~—   —  —  ——-'— Annual  Subscription  ^3.00—  —  ————  —  — 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA, 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Please  enter  me  as    a  regular    subscriber,    commencing    at    once. 
i  -"'fSrwVrd  ?3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 


Name 


Address 


Please  write  plainly. 


The  Facts  About  Fiume 

Italy's  Attitude  on  the  Great  Question  and  How  the  Action  of 
the  American  Senate  Has  Influenced  the  Force  of  Her  Claims. 


VirHAT  were  the   promises   made   to 

*  *  Italy  when  she  tQol<  side  with  the 
Entente?  Have  they  been  fulfilled,  or 
will  they  too  be  considered  but  scraps  of 
paper?  Captain  Alessandro  Sapelli,  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Italian  Committee 
of  Public  Information  and  ex-Governor  of 
Italian  Somaliland — tells  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Italy's  claims: 

There  is  an  insistent  rumor  4n  diplo- 
matic and  journalistic  circles  to  the  effect 
that  Signor  Nitti,  Italian  Premier,  whose 
patience  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test  by 
President  Wilson,  has  made  the  following 
forceful  declaration:  "A  million  notes  will 
not  succeed  in  depriving  Italy  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  are  hers  by  sacred  right, 
and  whose  occupation  is  an  accomplished 
fact." 

This  was  the  textual  contents  of  a  cable- 
gram sent  from  London  to  a  New  York 
newspaper  under  date  of  February  27. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  question  has  doubtless  never  even  seen 
Signor  Nitti,  for,  had  he  met  him  but  once, 
he  would  not  have  attributed  to  the 
Premier  words  which  that  gentleman  has 
certainly  never  pronounced  and  which  he 
certainly  will  never  utter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cor- 
respondent has  considered  himself  au- 
thorized, we  know  not  on  what  grounds 
or  by  what  inspiration,  to  impersonate  in 
Signor  Nitti  the  Italian  people,  and  has 
represented  the  Premier  as  having  ex- 
pressed what  he,  as  a  correspondent,  con- 
siders to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Italians 
upon  receiving  the  new  Wilsonian  note. 
In  this  case  the  cable  may,  after  all,  re- 
flect a  truth,  not  an  ungarnished  one,  be  it 
understood,  but,  at  least,  a  truth  well 
veiled  and  duly  censored. 

It  does  not  require  much  perception  to 
see  that  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  Italians 
of  Fiume,  who  for  sixteen  months  have 
been  awaiting  a  solution  of  the  Adriatic 
question,  must  feel  a  sense  of  bitterness  and 
rebellion  as  a  result  of  the  unjust  accusals 
and  ungenerous  threats  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

If  twenty  years  hence  (and  time  passes 
rapidly  nowadays)  one  should  read  the 
events  of  these  past  few  months,,  without 
reading  the  history  of  the  war  preceding 
them,  he  would  certainly  be  convinced  that 
the  Croats,  Slovenes,  Bosniacs  and  Serbs, 
allied  with  the  United  States  and  associat- 
ed with  France  and  Great  Britain,  have 
fought  and  defeated,  at  Vittorio  Veneto, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  allied  with 
Italy. 

Italy,  before  allying  herself  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Central  Empires,  foresaw 
the  possibility  that  her  rightful  claims 
might  be  contested,  after  victory,  by  com- 
panions in  arms,  who  might,  in  some 
respects,  have  political  Interests  differing 
from  or  opposite  to  hers.  For  this  reason 
she  prepared  and  accepted  an  equitable 
compromise,  implying  unquestionable  re- 
nunciations, to  complete  the  redemption 
of  Italian  land  and  peoples. 

Italy  thus  defined  the  minimum  which 
would  also  guarantee  that,  on  a  favorable 
conclusion  of  the  war,  her  hopes  would 
not  be  rendered  vain  and  illusory  as  a 
result  of  pressure  exerted  by  those  very 
nations  by  whose  side  Italy  had  fought. 
This  was  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  a  treaty  proposed  and 
arrived  at  in  1915,  based  on  ideas  and 
principles  then  mutually  agreed  upon  by  all 
concerned  and  whose  obligations  Italy 
has  fulfilled  generously  and  without  nig- 
gardliness. 

Having,  in  order  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, drawn  the  attention  of  her  new 
allies  to  the  possibility  of  the  contesta- 
tions which  have  arisen  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  Italy  was  entitled  to  antici- 
pate that  her  moderate  requests,  cor- 
responding to  no  more  than  her  rights  and 
necessities,  and  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  involved,  should  be  fully 
accepted. 

But  in  spite  of  this  Italy  must  now 
suffer  the  indignity  of  having  her  rights 
disputed  and  discussed,  not  even  on 
a  ground  of  intrinsic  or  objective  reason- 
ing, but  merely  to  comply  with  the  claims 
of  the  same  Slavs  who,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  contributed  toward  the  defense 
of  the  common  enemy  and  dedicated  all 


their  forces  and  energies  to  battle  against 
Italy.  On  the  basis  of  a  principle  which 
has  been  violated,  with  the  manifest  con- 
sent of  the  very  ones  who  established  it, 
in  favor  of  Prance  in  the  Sarre  Valley,  of 
England  in  Europe,  in  Africa  and  in  Asia, 
of  Japan  in  Shantung,  of  Serbia  in  Mace- 
donia and  in  Hungary,  Italy  is  notified 
that  the  treaty  which  she  signed  in  good 
faith,  must  be  considered  merely  as 
scrap  of  paper . 

And  because,  on  the  basis  of  that 
same  principle,  Fiume,  which  has  for 
many  centuries  waived  its  right  to  self- 
determination,  has  finally  decided  to 
join  the  Italian  Kingdom,  a  threat  i- 
made  to  blockade  Fiume  and  to  com 
mercially  boycolt  Italy,  should  she  in 
sist  on  supporting  the  just  aspiration 
of  the  Fiumans. 

If  the  Italian  people  and  the  Italians 
of  Fiume  have  said  that  which  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  attributed  to  the 
tongue  of  Signor  Nitti,  and  even  if  they 
have  said  it  in  ruder  and  far  less  par- 
liamentary manner,  they  are  not,  after  all, 
entirely  to  blame. 

"Scrap  of  paper"  is  a  contemptuous 
phrase  too  widely  used  by  France  and 
England  during  the  war  to  incite  hatred 
against  Germany,  and  we  are  sure  that 
neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  would 
greatly  relish  the  rebound  of  this  ac- 
cusation. We  believe  that  even  Clemen - 
ceau  was  in  all  good  faith  when  he  tele- 
graphed to  Signor  Luzzati,  the  mos* 
peaceable  of  all  Italian  statesmen,  saying 
"We  will  never  consider  as  a  scrap  o: 
paper  any  treaty  which  bears  our  signa- 
ture." 

Concerning  the  threat  of  boycott  we 
believe  that  it  did  not  make  a  very  seri- 
ous impression  on  the  Italian  people. 
The  boycott  threatened  has  actually 
been  in  effect  against  Italy  since  last 
year.  No  credit  has  been  granted  to 
her;  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been 
ordered  to  remove  all  its  units  from 
Italy  and  station  them  in  Yugoslavia; 
national  charity  works  have  been  ad- 
ministratively sabotaged,  as  well  as  the 
shipments  of  foodstuffs  and  coal,  and 
nevertheless  the  Italian  people  has  not 
died  of  hunger  nor  has  it  yet  surren- 
dered to  the  menacing  current  of  Bol- 
shevism. 

The  blockade,  however,  is  a  slightly 
different  matter.  It  is  true  that  recent- 
ly there  has  been,  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  such  a  decided  deviation 
from  the  proper  discrimination  between 
justice  and  injustice,  lawfulness  and 
unlawfulness,  liberty  and  tyranny,  that 
in  the  face  of  it  the  nations  are  assum- 
ing, in  their  diplomatic  relations,  a 
crudeness  and  incivility  which  would 
be  intolerable  between  individuals  of 
even  mediocre  breeding.  But  a  blockade 
is  unmistakably  an  act  of  war  which 
can  compare  with  submarine  warfare, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
Allies  or  their  associate  would  dare  to 
commit  a  deliberate  act  of  war  against 
Fiume  without  the  consent  of  their 
legislative  bodies. 

Let  us  be  concise:  We  think  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  this,  not  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  wrongdoing — dip- 
lomacy has  the  power  to  commit  greater 
and  far  more  sinister  crimes  without 
running  the  risk  of  a  reckoning— but 
because  they  dread  the  ridiculous  light 
in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  such 
an  action.  Fancy  the  roar  of  laughter 
which  would  shake  the  world  at  the 
announcement  that  the  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Serbia, 
naturally,  had  declared  war  on  the  40,000 
Italians  of  Fiume! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dread  of 
the  ridiculous  must  have  stimulated  the 
minds  of  the  diplomats,  who,  like  so 
many  Olympian  divinities,  had  grown 
living  among  the  clouds.  They  rubbed 
their  eyes,  looked'  hard  at  the  chaos 
they  had  brought  about,  and  at  the  late 
moment  perceived  that  neither  Yugo- 
slavs nor  Italians  had  accepted  the 
proposals  of  December  9.  Neither  coun- 
try seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  sug- 
gested free  State  of  Fiume. 

"The  President,"  said  a  New  York 
paper  which  is  anything  but  anti-Wil- 
sonian,    "now    recognizes    the    force    of 
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A  better  name  could  not  have  been  picked  for  this  special  Gillette  Safety  Razor  than  the  "  Big 

Fellow"!     It  IS  a  big  fellow,  and  it  is  made  for  the  big  fellows — that  is,:  the  handle  is  thicker 

and  longer  and  heavier  than  the  standard  Gillette — or  even  the  "  Bulldog" — and  is  just  the  thing 
for  the  man  with  the  heavy  hand  and  the  muscular  grip. 


But  before  you  even  see  the  razor,  you  are  impressed  !  The 
"Big  Fellow"  Case  is  quite  a  new  departure.  It  is  of  polished 
wood — Gum  Wood — simple,  but  WELL  made — and  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  man's  personal  equipment. 

The  "Big  Fellow"  is  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor  with  all  that 
means  in  quality  and  service.^  It  takes  the  standard  Gillette 


Blade,  made  of  the  finest  high  carbon  steel,  wafer-thin,  and 
scientifically  sharpened  at  the  factory. 

NO  STROPPING-NO  HONING ' 

Like  all  Gillette  Safety  Razors,  the  Big  Fellow  is  made'for'you 
men  whose  time  is  too  valuable  to  bother  with  strops  and^hones. 


The  price  is  $5.00 


Asli  any  dealer  catering  to  men's  needs  to  show  you 
the  Big  Fellow. 


MADE  IN 


CANADA 


-0^11ette> 


KNOWN  THE 
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From  the  Lit 
to  the  Giant 


CANADA 

Throughout  the 
is  cushioned   on 
find  the  imprint 
may   be   the   nar 
broader  trail  of  t 
— or  the  unmistak 
always  the  story  it 
ride  on  Goodyear 
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Little  Bicycle  Tire 
ripping  Truck  Tire 

ALL-WEATHER   TREAD 


,  wherever  a  conveyance 
latic  tires,  there  you  will 
e  All -Weather  Tread.  It 
3ath  of  the  bicycle,  the 
otorcycle — the  automobile 
rack  of  a  giant  truck.  But 
i  the  same — more  motorists 
than  on  any  other  brand. 

her   Tires  are 
heel   Tires 

he  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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Have  You 

Pains, 

Cramps, 

Callouses, 

or  a 

Burning 

Sensation 


S    at  or  r«ar''where  the  finger 
^  points?     H  BO, 

|dr.scholl 

p    has  perfected  a  special  appli- 
^  ance,  linown  as  the 

i    Anterior  Metatarsal 
Arch  Support 

which  will  positively  relieve 
that  particular  foot  ailment. 

For  Sale  at  all 
KtliabU   Shoe    Dealert 

Write  for  Dr.  Scholl's  Free 

Booklet,  **Treatment  and 

Care  of  the  Feet", 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dept.  Nl 
112  Adelaide   St.    E.,   Toronto 

Al«o  rhiraBO,  Nrw  York  and 
IiUndnn,  Edk. 


Charming 
Hair 
Fashions 

Soft,  lustrous,  natural- 
appearing  hair  made 
up  by  skilled  specia- 
lists. 

Don't  take  chances  with'on- 
attractive  hair — let  us  show 
you  how  to  look  more  attrac- 
tive. 

We  have  prepared  a  handsome 
booklet  on  hair-goods  and  the 
best  toilet  requisites,  which  wo 
will  send  you  on  request. 

EitMlshcd  occr  fifty  years 


J). 


103-105  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO 


It  may  cost  you 
money 

to  ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  might  be  sell- 
ing a  new,  better,  more 
ecoftomical  food;  or  a 
utensil  that  would  save 
money  and  time;  or  an 
article  that  would  add 
greatly  to  your  comfort 
and  well-being;  or  some 
better  material  for  mak- 
ing shoes  or  clothing — 
but  you  would  never 
know  it. 


this  argument  by  expressing  his  will- 
ingness to  let  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  settle 
the  matter  between  themselves,  pro- 
vided the  two  do  not  attain  agreement  at 
the  expense  of  a  third  party.  The  refer- 
ence is  here  to  Albania." 

At  last!  After  sixteen  months  of 
long  deviation  and  harsh  disputes,  here 
we  are  at  the  point  from  which  we  should 
have  started.  The  road  to  an  under- 
standing between  Yugoslavs  and  Italians 
would  have  been  clear  sixteen  months 
ago,  but  is  it  so  to-day  with  all  the  thtjfns, 
the  stones  and  the  mud  cast  upon  it  by 
diplomacy? 

The  general  goodwill  of  the  Italian 
delegates  cannot  be  doubted.  Count  is 
now  no  longer  kept  of  the  proposals 
which  they,  the  Italians,  have  accepted 
and  which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Yugoslavs.  Signor  Nitti's  good  inten- 
tions are  above  all  suspicion,  and  we 
believe  unquestioningly  the  cables  which 
announce  that  he  has  already  consented 
to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Yugoslav  Government. 

Will  this  last  attempt  at  conciliation 
be  successful? 

Positively  not  if  the  negotiations  are 
to  be  made  with  Dr.  Trumbich,  the 
man  who,  on  April  10,  1918,  signed  the 
Pact  of  Rome,  according  to  which  Ital- 
ians and  Yugoslavs  bound  themselves 
to  settle  all  their  differences  by  friendly 
arbitration,  and  the  very  next  day  began 
a  preposterous  anti-Italian  propaganda 
in  the  United  State     and  in  Europe,  a 


campaign  which  he  carried  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  Peace  Conference;  the  man 
who  refu.sed  each  and  every  compromise 
suggested  by  the  Italians,  by  the  Allies 
and  by  their  associate ;  the  very  man 
who  prides  himself  of  having  the  sup- 
port of  financiers,  politicians  and  editors, 
and  boasts  of  an  unfailing  pull  with  the 
White  House. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  successful  if  things 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Serbian  Min- 
ister Pasich,  provided,  of  course,  that  he 
still  remembers  his  statement  of  August 
6,  1916:  "We  cannot  deny  the  incontestable 
right  of  Italy  to  the  hegemony  of  both 
sides  of  the  Adriatic.  We  are  only  looking 
for  an  economic  outlet.  .  .  ,"  adding  that 
he  considered  this  economic  outlet  more 
than  sufficiently  represented  by  a  three- 
mile  strip  of  territory  between  Ragusa 
and  Cattaro. 

Perhaps  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
will  be  arrived  at  if  Mr.  Pasich  is  still 
the  man  who,  when  recently  interviewed 
in  Paris,  declared:  "Italy  and  Serbia 
will  find  in  the  Adriatic  not  a  boundary 
line,  but  the  highway  which  will  connect 
them  for  the  development  of  their  recip- 
rocal trade." 

But  most  certainly  a  happy  solution 
of  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  contro- 
versy would  be  forthcoming  if  the  Al- 
lies and  associate  should  join  in  mak- 
ing plain  to  internal  agitators  and  specu- 
lating outsiders  that  they  will  permit 
neither  the  questioning  of  the  validity  of  a 
treaty  made  and  interpreted  in  all  good 


faith,  nor  the  denial  to  the  Fiumans  of  their 
sacred  right  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

It  is  clear  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  intend  to  do  it.  From  the  latest 
communication  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Millerand  to  the  State  Department  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  Yugoslavs  should 
remain  stubborn  in  their  refusal  to  modi- 
fy their  claims,  the  Allies  shall  be  forced 
to  present  once  more  before  the  Govern- 
ment at  Belgrade,  in  form  of  ultimatum, 
the  dilemma  which  provoked  the  recent 
notes  from  their  associate. 

They  could  take  no  other  action.  The 
reception  given  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  rightfii! 
guardian  of  the  spirit  and  text  of  tin 
Constitution,  to  the  proposed  Tripli 
Alliance  and  the  League  of  Nations  a 
it  is  drafted,  has  convinced  the  Allit-^ 
that  Italy's  help  in  the  future  evolution 
of  European  affairs  is  indispensable. 
They  have  understood,  though  rather  late, 
that  peace  cannot  be  assured  without 
a  sincere  agreement  between  Franc 
and  Italy,  and  that  the  latter  will  b' 
able  to  decide  her  future  political  coursi 
only  after  having  received  legitimate 
satisfactions  and  guarantees. 

The  majority  of  the  American  publi< 
with   its   unfailing   sense   of   justice,    ha 
realized  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  t' 
force   upon   the   Italian   people  the  disil 
lusionment  of  a  diplomatic  defeat  in  lieu 
of  the  compensation  due  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  enormous  sacrifices  and  mag- 
nificent victory. 


Britain  Dominates  Commercial  Brazil 


German  Influence  is  a  Thing  of  the  Past,  and  Will  Not  Easily  be  Revived- 

But  Expenses  Heavy. 


-Remuneration  Largi 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London 
Times  writing  from  Brazil  tells  of 
Britain's  growing  dominance  in  that 
country.  Britain  has  made  a  sure  place 
for  herself  by  the  sound  nature  of  her 
business  investment  in  Brazil: 

Far  out  from  the  hot  and  busy  heart  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  a  street-car  line  traverses 
one  of  the  far-flung  arms  of  the  city, 
passing  through  long  streets  of  rose-be-' 
decked  stone  villas  of  the  Portuguese 
ptichada  type,  and  running  out  at  last  past 
the  mangrove  and  lily-edged  waters  of  a 
pale  lagoon  to  the  deep  groves  of  the  Jardin 
Botanico. 

Here  the  high  white  stems  of  the  royal 
palms  rise  from  the  massed  green  of  man- 
goes and  jaccas,  witness  to  the  lively 
interest  of  Dom  Pedro  II  in  all  foreign 
importations  that  could  bestow  a  benefit 
on  his  Brazil.  And,  within  a  stone's 
throw,  you  see  erected  another  eloquent 
witness  of  the  Emperor's  policy — the 
tall  chimneys  of  a  British  cotton  mill. 
When,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 


Dom  Pedro  saw  that  only  by  the  importa- 
tion of  blood,  money,  and  ideas  could  there 
be  any  rapid  development  of  a  country  so 
immense,  possessing  a  population  of  but 
10  millions  or  so,  he  inaugurated  the 
system  of  colonization  that  opened  the 
fallow  lands  of  South  Brazil  to  Italians, 
Germans,  Poles,  Russians,  Letts,  and  half 
a  score  of  other  nationalities,  brought  in 
European  artists  arid  professors,  and  en- 
couraged the  flood  oif  European  capital  by 
the  offer  of  liberal  concessions. 

The  British,  trading  more  or  less  sur- 
reptitiously with  Brazil  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  had  taken  quick 
advantage  of  the  famous  "Opening  of  the 
Ports"  in  1808  by  that  transferred  ruler 
Dom  Joao,  and  were  the  first  to  meet  the 
enterprising  policy  of  Pedro  II  by  bring- 
ing steamers,  railways,  and  infant  fac- 
tories, as  well  as  hard  cash  for  their  opera- 
tion. A  group  of  interests  and  of  families 
exist  here  whose  roots  were  first  planted  a 
century  ago,  and  in  one  city  and  another  of 
Brazil  there  are  to  be  encountered  elderly 
Britons,    resident    from  30    to    50  years. 


representing  the  second  or  third  generation 
of  families  whose  members  have  given  the 
whole  work  of  their  lives  to  Anglo-Brazilian 
development  or  commerce.  This  group 
intermarries,  sends  the  children  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  education,  retains 
strong  British  ties,  but  at  the  same  time 
lives  permanently  in  Brazil,  forming  a  link 
whose  value  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 

It  is  due  to  these  constructors  and  old 
merchants  and  builders  that,  despite  the 
foreign  invasion  of  the  war  years,  and 
British  commercial  los-ses  as  a  consequence, 
the  insignia  of  British  connexion  with 
Brazil  has  not  become  dimmed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Germans.  The 
Teutonic  stores  and  big  importing  houses 
on  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  are  somnolent, 
their  shutters  dusty,  their  shelves  scantily 
supplied;  up  north,  the  rubber  export 
business  has  gone  out  of  their  hands  into 
Portuguese,  Brazilian,  British,  and  Amer- 
ican channels.  The  tobacco  trade  of  the 
great  promontory  is,  at  least  temporarily, 
Brazilian  and  French  and  British;  coffee 
has  shared  the  same  fate. 


The  Sydney  "Bulletin." 
AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW. 
Uncle   Sam : — "You    may    have    been    thought    right    f.mart   over 
that  in  Europe,  but  I'm  groins  to  teach  you  there's  somebody  else 
boss  in  this  school." 


Orr   in    Chicago    "Tribune." 
Since  January  Sixteenth  I 


^Tiew  of   Reviews   Section — 

It  is  true  that  the  three  German  banks, 
^aced  under  BraziHan  control  after  this 
country  joined  the  Allies,  are  now  allowed 
to  operate  again,  but  their  counters  are 
almost  deserted.  Germany's  connexion 
with  Brazil  was  a  trading  connexion;  she 
invested  little  and  built  less.  The  British 
connexion  was  rooted  in  the  soil,  in  big 
construction  work  and  finance,  as  well  as 
commerce.  Germany  may  in  time  build 
up  her  trade  again,  but  the  lesson  of  her 
eclipse  has  been  an  illuminating  one. 

I  spoke~of  the  British  spinning  and 
weaving  mill  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Corcovado,  but  this  is  no  solitary  instance; 
the  score  of  other  cotton  factories  in  the 
neighborhood  are  in  the  majority  British- 
equipped,  if  not  owned  and  operated. 
You  may  see  British  machinery  and  hear 
the  Manchester  accent  in  mills  a  couple  of 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  Out  in  the 
waters  of  Rio  bay  you  perceive,  on  a  strip 
of  distant  shore,  a  British-owned  match 
factory;  islands  where  a  couple  of  British 
coal  companies  own  bunkering  properties, 
their  stores  of  fuel  now  badly  depleted; 
the  ferry  across  the  bay  to  Nictheroy  is 
British,  a  British  railway  has  a  terminus 
near  by. 

In  the  hot  and  narrow  little  streets  of 
the  business  section  of  Rio  other  evidence 
of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  British 
interests  is  to  be  seen  to-day.  Here  are 
most  of  the  great  airy  establishments  of  the 
old-established  importing  and  exporting 
firms,  the  commission  houses,  the  banks; 
within  a  stone's-throw  are  the  great  ship- 
ping companies,  and  the  branch  houses  or 
agencies  of  business  houses  of  Glasgow  or 
London,  the  offices  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  new  commercial  a.ssocia- 
tions;  the  bookstalls  show  three  British 
directed  and  owned  periodicals.  ___ 

These  evidences  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  commercial  establishments  of  Brazil- 
ians, a  people  possessing  a  genius  for 
business  and  engineering,  of  European  and 
North  American  competitors.  No  one 
need  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
fortunes  are  easily  made,  or  that  the  day  of 
the  merchant  adventurer  still  lingers  in 
Brazil.  The  commercial  fight  is  extra- 
ordinarily keen,  and,  while  rewards  are 
undoubtedly  high,  the  dangers  and  in- 
tricacies of  a  fluctuating  currency  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  But  with 
the  sound  links  already  created  there  is 
good  reason  for  encouragement  so  long  as 
Britain  is  not  too  much  occupied  with 
home  problems  to  back  up  the  work  al- 
ready done  so  well. 

It  is  again  from  the  streets  of  Rio  herself 
that  your  Correspondent  gathers  a.ssurance 
that  this  backing  will  be  supplied.  At 
every  turn  oYie  encounters  the  Britons  back 
from  the  war.  They  are  recognizable  at  a 
glance,  lean,  bronzed,  quick-eyed  men, 
contrasting  remarkably  with  the  some- 
what over-fatted  foreigner  from  other 
regions.  Frequently  these  men  put  aside 
military  titles  with  their  uniform;  they  are 
most  cordially  received  by  Brazil,  and  they 
return  quietly  to  take  up  the  direction  of  a 
little  railroad  serving  a  cacao  belt,  to 
broking,  banking,  engineering,  to  tobacco 
plantation,  coffee  fazenda,  ledger,  and 
desk.  I  have  met  within  the  last  two 
weeks  men  newly  here,  representing  the 
great  British  houses  specializing  ip  ma- 
chinery and  engineering — a  valuable  and 
vital  force;  airmen,  too,  who  hope  to  start 
commercial  flying  in  Brazil  before  long. 
At  present  the  Brazilian  Army  uses 
French  flying  machines;  the  Navy,  North 
American.  We  have  not  yet  made  a  show- 
ing in  aviation  in  this  part  of  South 
America. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with 
British  interests  in  Brazil  which  should  re- 
ceive due  attention  at  home — the  decrease 
in  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  comparison 
with  the  milreis  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  rent  of  a  modest  house  for  a  small 
family  is  to-day  equivalent  to  35  pounds  a 
month  (500  milreis),  and  the  household 
expenses  of  such  a  family  for  a  similar 
period  come  to  about  three  times  this 
amount. 

It  may  safely  be  reckoned  that  a  family 
requires  50  contos  a  year  if  a  social  posi- 
tion is  to  be  kept  up,  and  that  a  single  man, 
unless  he  is  to  make  economies  which 
would  probably,  in  the  long  run,  prove 
detrimental  to  him  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  needs  30  contos.  At  normal  ex- 
change this  means  1 ,500  pounds  a  year, 
but  with  the  present  exaggerated  condition 
of  exchange  the  price  of  this  amount  of 
Brazilian  money  would  be  something  like 
2,000  pounds. 
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jhoBetterTkint 

With  the  value  of  house  property  at  its  present  high 
level,    the   question    of    "Painting   for   Permanent 
Protection"  is  an  important  one. 
.  The  whole  secret  lies  in  this  one  fact — a  good  paint 
is  a  permanent  protection,  while  a  poor  paint  is  not. 


•'English  ** 


jiE:,-.T;5?"5tji 


PAINT 


70%PureWhiteLead 

(Briindram'3  Genuine  B.B) 


J^^"  W^     T^A  T'knr  J0%  Pure^^e^inc 


100%  Pure  Paint 


—a  guaranteed,  pure,  weather-resisting,  economical  covering  and  the  best 
that  the  market  offers. 
This  is  our  Standard  formula— every  can  is  guaranteed  over  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  our  Company. 

Always  specify  "B-H"  when  painting  is  to  be  done, 

and  always  look  for  our  guarantee  label  on  each  can. 

There  is  a  "B-H"  Product  for  every  requirement  which  calls  for  paint  or  varnish. 

RRANPRAM-HENDERSON 

^^^ ^mm^mmm^mmi^^mmmmi^m^mm^^     |     |  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i^hhi.imited 

MONTRBAL       HALIFAX       ST.  JOHN      TORONTO      WINNIPKO      MEDICINE  HAT     CALGARY    EDMONTON     VANCOUVER 


Office  Supplies 


Mitchell  &  McGill 

Office  Filing  Devices 

In   Wood  and  Steel 

Filing    Supplies 

Writ€  for  tampUt  of  foldtrt 
95  Church  Street  TORONTO,  CAN. 


ELMGROVE  FARM 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Bronze   Turkeys,   Enibdcn   and   African 

Geese,  Pekin  £)ucks,  White  and  Barred 

Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 

J.  H.  Rutherford    -    Albion,  Ontario 


Salesmen    Wanted 

to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary  and  f^ood  re- 
turns arc  sure.     Write  to 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  DIET 
Outing 

and  After 


The  Old  Reliable 
Round  Package 


INFLUENZA 

Horlick's 

Malted  Mirk 

Very  Nutritions,  Digestible 

The  REAL  Kood-Oriiik,  instantly  prepared^ 
Made  by  the  ORIGINAL  Horlick  process  and 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 

Used  spccessfully  over  Vi  century. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere. 

and  get  HorllCk'S  The  Original 

Thus  Avoiding  Imitations 


8  Hours 


There  are  twenty-four  hours  in  each  day  —  eight  hours  for  work  — 
eight  hours  for  sleep  —  the  other  eight  hours  —  ?  What  do  you  do 
with  your  eight  spare  hours  ?  Are  you  using  them  ?  The  members 
of  our  spare-time  organization  use  them  to  earn  money;  you  should, 
too!     You  cannot  start  too  soon.     Send  for  our  plan. 

Department  B3 
MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 


Upstairs, 
Downstairs, 
In  My  Lady's 
Chamber — 


That's  what  it  amounts  to  when  you  have  a  "1900"  Cataract  Elec- 
tric Washer!  After  you  have  put  your  clothes  in  that  washer  you 
can  be  upstairs  making  beds  or  downstairs  washing  dishes,  and  the 
"1900"  Washer  rocks  merrily  on.  In  eight  to  ten  minutes  out  come 
your  clothes,  snowy  white  and  clean. 

It's  all  on  account  of  the  magic  figure  8  movement  —  that's  what 
makes  the  "1900"  the  perfect  washing  machine.  The  hot,  soapy 
water  swishes  through  the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  movement,  and  it  is 
forced  through  them  four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer. 

You'll  like  the  gleaming  copper  tub,  too,  and  the  swinging  revers- 
ible wringer  —  which  can  be  moved  from  washer  to  rinse  water,  to 
blue  water,  to  clothes  basket  without  moving  or  shifting  the  washer. 

And  there  are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  rub  against  the  clothes.  No 
heavy  cylinders  to  lift  out  and  clean  after  the  wash  is  finished,  either. 

OUR  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Give  the  "1900"  a  trial  and  solve  the  laundry  problem  in  your  home  forever.  Your 
local  dealer  wfll  sriadly  demonstrate  for  you — or,  if  you  find  difficulty  in  locating  a 
store  that  sells  our  line,  write  ub  direct  and  have  us  explain  our  "free  trial  offer" 
and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

The 

NINETEEN    HUNDRED    WASHER    CO. 

365  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Just  connect  it  with  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  pull  back  the 
lever.  After  you  start  the  wash- 
er, you  need  not  bother  any  more 
about  it.  * 


CATARACT 

ElGctricWasher 


Who   Shall  Control   the   Dardanelles? 

7'he  Problems  Surrounding  the  Proposal  to  Remove  the   Turk 

From  Europe. 


'T^HE  attitude  of  President  Wilson  and 
*•  the  United  States  Senate,  who  demand 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe, 
gives  a  new  interest  to  the  discu.ssion  of  the 
vital  problem.  Gabriel  Hanotoux,  a  noted 
French  publicist  and  historian,  writing  in 
Le  Figaro  of  Paris,  speaks  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  course. 

We  are  not  yet  informed  of  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  initiated  in 
London  by  Clemenceau,  and  continued 
by  Berthelot,  upon  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Turkey;  but  of  course  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles 
is  of  first  importance.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  given  the  view  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Parliament:  the  Sultan  proved  an 
untrustworthy  porter,  so  we  deprived  him 
of  the  office  which  he  had  proved  ineom- 

Eetent  to  fill,  or,  better  said,  which  he 
ad  betrayed. 

This  settles  the  purely  negative  aspect 
of  the  question.  But  how  are  we  to  deal 
with  the  positive  aspect?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Sultan  is  to  lose  his  territorial 
sovereignty  and  cease  to  be  thie  guardian 
of  the  Straits,  who  is  to  take  his  place? 
This  question  has  remained  unsolved 
ever  since  the  Turks  established  themselves 
in  Europe,  and  Russia  extended  its  borders 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Its  general  importance 
to  all  nations  makes  this  question  the  axis 
upon  which  the  whole  problem  of  the  Far 
East  revolves.  Considered  solely  as  a 
question  of  territory,  it  runs  tangent  to 
the  entire  Balkan  problem.  In  its  rela- 
ticm  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Considered  as  a  purely 
maritime  problem,  it  determines  control  of 
ocean  traflic  throughout  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Straits  are  an  indispensable  link  in  the 
great  water  route  which  has  its  beginning 
at  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  Dnieper, 
and  the  Don,  and  extends  to  the  point 
where  the  Red  Sea  joins  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Any  decision  affecting  this  great  in- 
ternational highway  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Bulgaria,  European  Tur- 
key (if  it  survives),  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  Levant  and  Northern 
Africa.  We  may  even  say  that  our  present 
decisions  will  affect  profoundly  the  future 
of  every  country  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

England  and  France  are  called  upon 
to  take  the  initiative  in  a  problem  of 
such  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  France 
and  England  have  assumed  lieavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  incurred  great  risks 
in  order  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits.  In  the  second  place,  France 
and  England  after  their  recent  victories 
in  Europe  and  Asia  represent  a  union  of 
authority  and  responsibility  which  makes 
it  their  duty  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
to  settle  once  for  all  this  problem. 

Allowing  for  all  this,  however,  it  would 
violate  other  principles,  for  which  we 
fought  during  the  war  and  which  we  have 
defended  during  the  peace  negotiations, 
were  we  to  disregard  the  other  Powers, 
large  and  small,  who  are  interested,  like 
ourselves,  in  the  commerce  controlled  by 
the  Straits. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Ven- 
izelos  has  made  the  facts  plain,  with  a 
frankness  and  definiteness  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  his  direct  and  forceful  temper. 
He  says  in  an  interview  which  has  all  the 
weight  of  a  diplomatic  communication: 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  already  said  that 
the  Turks  have  been  unfaithful  porters. 
The  Greeks  are  more  interested  than  any 
others  in  having  a  competent  and  faithful 
guardian  at  Constantinople.  You  are 
well  aware  that  Greece  wants  an  interna- 
tional commission.  The  control  of  the 
portal  to  the  countries  of  the  Near  East 
should  be  shared  by  all  the  parties  inter- 
ested." 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Venizelos 
would  have  been  so  explicit,  had  he  not 
taken  the  usual  precaution  of  consulting 
beforehand  with  the  other  Governments 
interested.  In  demanding  an  international 
commission,  he  is  doubtless  voicing  the 
wishes  of  other  powers.  A  matter  of 
such  importance  for  the  Mediterranean 
countries  surely  could  not  be  disposed  of 


without   consulting   Italy.    The  Giornale 
d' Italia  says,  not  without  humor: 

"France  will  come  back  to  us  sometime,  -j 
smiling  as  graciously  as  she  did  in  1914-15,  ' 
and  again  intoning  a  chant  to  a  Latin 
alliance.  In  the  interval,  however,  the 
fate  of  Constantinople,  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  Syria  is  being  settled  without  consulting 
Italy,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
all  our  aspirations  in  that  region." 

Let  us  not  attach  too  much  serious- 
ness to  this  hint,  nor  shape  our  Govern- 
ment policies  in  accordance  with  a  poli- 
tical whim.  However,  we  are  placing  our  ' 
finger  right  here  upon  one  of  those  im- 
ponderable influences  in  international 
affairs  that  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  arc 
encroaching  upon  a  field  that  is  not  ex- 
clusively our  own. 

France  is  deeply  interested  in  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  smaller  Power- 
without  losing  sight  of  its  good  relatioi 
with  those  more  powerful  allies  to  whom  r 
is  bound  by  considerations  affecting  it 
own  existence. 

Here  is  the  diflSculty.    As  the  whole 
world    knows,    the    friendship    between 
France   and    Britain    must   be   our   first 
consideration:     that     determines     every- 
thing.    But  this  friendship  is  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible  with  our  good  relations 
to  other  Powers.     In  a  word,  we  ought  tn 
consider  the  situation  from  all  its  aspect 
Without  making  any  assumptions  as  ti 
what  the   negotiations  of  our  statesmen 
may  ultimately  reveal,  I  am  moved  to  ask 
if  an  equitable  and  practicable  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Dardanelles  cannot  he 
found  in  a  proposal  which  I  made  a  long 
time   ago,   concerning  which   memoranda 
ought  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Roumanian  Governments.     A; 
predating  that  the  question  was  insolubli 
so  long  as  the  Sultan  possessed  exclusive    ■ 
suzerainty  over  the  Straits,  I  attempted 
to  discuss  this  as  a  separate  question  from 
the  general  problem  of  the  Near  East. 
What    I    proposed    was    an    arrangement 
similar  to  that  adopted   to  regulate  the     ^ 
navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
In  other  words,  I  proposed  an  international    •' 
agreement  enforced  by  an   international 
commission,    following    closely    the    pre- 
cedents that  had  proved  successful  in  the 
instance  just  cited.  j 

I  suggested  that  the  powers  entrusted     i 
to   the    Danube    Commission   should   be     j 
amplified  and  extended  to  the  Bosphorus     j 
and   Dardanelles.     I   urged   that   history, 
like  nature,  should  do  nothing  by  leaps 
I  proposed  a  simple  adaptation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  method  that  had  already  stood 
the  test. 

I  hardly  need  add  that,  in  making  ^ 
such  an  arrangement,  we  should  take 
into  account  the  relative  importance 
of  various  national  interests.  England, 
occupying  a  unique  position  as  a  mari- 
time power,  and  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  vast  territories  interested  in  this 
commerce,  and  vitally  dependent  as  she  is 
upon  her  naval  predominance,  should 
have  a  correspondingly  influential  place 
on  the  commission.  In  any  question  of 
this  sort  England  must  take  precedence. 
We  must  allot  authority  throughout 
in  accordance  with  the  obligations  and 
power  of  the  different  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

But  the  other  Governments  should 
also  have  their  places  in  the  sun.  It  is 
prudent,  just,  and  proper  that  we  should 
not  permit  resentment,  bitterness,  dis- 
content, and  disappointment  in  regard  to 
ambitions  directed  toward  perfectly  legi- 
timate objects,  to  impair  the  future  good 
feeling  of  nations.  If  we  do,  there  will 
unavoidably  come  a  day  when  these  re- 
pressed forces  will  produce  a  disastrous 
explosion.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our 
diplomats  have  pondered  all  these  things. 
Their  portfolios  are  stuffed  with  solutions 
of  the  Near  East  problem — they  are  as 
numerous  as  the  good  intentions  that 
pave  the  path  to  the  nether  regions. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  a  solution  in  which  PYance 
shall  assume  its  natural  role  of  a  sagacious 
and  reasonable  mediator.  It  has  never 
had  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  are  to  believe  history, 
the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is 
the  same  as  saying  the  peace  of  the  world, 
depends  upon  a  just  and  final  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  Dardanelles. 
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The    Krupp    Works 
in   Peace 

Great  War  Plant  of  Germany  Beats 
Iti^  Spears  Into  Pruning  Hooks 

A  WRITER  in  the  Manchester  Gwardiaw 
-'*■  tells  of  a  visit  recently  paid  to  the 
great  Krupp  Works  at  Essen,  the  premier 
industrial  plant  of  Germany.  After  a 
period  of  fifty  years  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  of  instruments 
of  war  it  has  now  turned  definitely  to  the 
works  of  peace. 

When  toward  the  end"  of  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century  Alfred  Krupp  pro- 
duced a  cast-steel  tube  for  a  three-pounder 
gun  he  solved  most  of  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties under  which  his  firm  had  labored 
since  its  establishment  in  1811,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  many  a  financial  bur- 
den which  has  troubled  European  Govern- 
ments during  the  last  half-century.  For 
in  that  period  arms  in  general,  and  artil- 
lery in  particular,  have  been  revolu- 
tionized in  every  respect;  and  the  ever- 
changing  views  as  to  quantity  and  sys- 
tem ruined  public  treasuries  and  enriched 
manufacturers  of  arms.  At  Krupp's  the 
manufacture  of  big  guns  soon  surpassed 
in  importance  all  other  production.  After 
Germany,  which  since  the  war  with  France 
had  carried  through  a  complete  renewal  of 
her  field  artillery  and  an  increased  con- 
struction of  warships  and  coast  defense 
works,  it  was  to  Russia  that  the  works  were 
most  indebted  for  their  early  orders. 
The  works  received  a  further  great  im- 
petus in  1890,  when,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  German  Admiralty,  the  armor- 
plate  shops  were  started.  The  armor- 
plate  rolling  department  soon  became 
one  of  the  largest  and,  after  the  inven- 
tion in  1893  of  the  "Krupp  armored 
plate,"  made  of  nickel-steel  of  special 
composition,  also  the  leading  undertaking 
of  its  kind. 

Notwithstanding  its  extent  and  care- 
ful organization  the  Krupp  establish- 
ment could  not  cope  with  the  unexpectedly 
high  demand  for  war  material  which  set 
in  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Existing 
shops  and  equipment  were  hurriedly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  such  mater- 
ial; while  new  constructions  were  added  to 
the  extent  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
face built  on  (something  like  500  acres) 
before  the  war.  The  motive  power  rose 
in  the  same  space  of  time  from  75,000 
horse  power  to  about  double,  while  the 
number  of  those  whom  Krupp  employed 
rose  from  81,000  on  August  1,  1914,  to 
169,000  on  July  1,  1918. "  A  truer  pic- 
ture of  the  development  can  be  obtained 
by  considering  only  the  workers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  actual  war  material. 
In  the  works  at  Essen  they  numbered  on 
the  first  of  August,  1914,  12,000  out  of  a 
total  of  34,000,  whereas,  on  the  first  of 
July,  1918,  the  respective  figures  were 
59,500  (of  whom  18,750  were  women) 
and  97,400. 

All  this  growth  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
and  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  They  re- 
duced the  German  army  to  little  more 
than  an  armed  force  of  police  who.se 
needs  can  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
state  arsenals  at  Spandau  and  elsewhere 
and  at  the  same  time  they  gave  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Entente  a  monopoly  in  the 
trade  of  war  material.  With  a  thorough- 
ness and  rapidity  which  are  pr,oof  of  the 
excellence  of  their  staff  and  of  their  equip- 
ment, Krupp's  scrapped  much  of  what  had 
made  their  pride  and  their  fortune,  and 
adapted  their  works  to  an  infinitely  varied 
peace  production.  Soon  nothing  but 
exhibition  pieces  will  remain  to  tell  of  the 
■nurderous  engines  that  once  grew  in  their 
1 1  ops. 

Of  course  Krupp's  have  always  been 
iti  the  first  place  a  cast-steel  factory. 
The  enormous  furnaces  continue  their 
work,  unconcerned  at  the  transforma- 
tion suffered  by  the  manufactured  product. 
Simple,  in  comparison,  has  also  been  the 
evolution  of  the  armor-plate  rolling  mills. 
Here  only  certain  changes  in  the  quality 
and  strength  of  the  plate  produced  were 
required.  But  the  effects  of  the  new  times 
soon  become  apparent  when  one  enters  the 
shops  in  which  arms  and  munitions  were 
formerly  manufactured.  In  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  building  which  contains  the 
magnificent  oflices  of  the  firm  there  hangs 
a  huge  plan,  designed  for  the  guidance  of 
the  German  and  neutral  visitors  who  were 


Toronto  Pastor 
Advises  Audience 
to  "Pelmanize" 

In  one  of  the  largest  Toronto  churches 
a  prominent  Minister  recently  addressed 
a  representative  gathering  of  the  bus- 
iness men  of  his  city. 

He  appealed  for  better  business  meth- 
ods —  for  the  development  of  bigger 
arid  greater  efl:"orts  so  that  Canada 
might  expand  industrially,  socially,  mor- 
ally and  mentally. 

He  pleaded  for  more  public-spirited 
business  men.  He  condemned  those 
factors  that  sometimes  tend  to  retard 
prosperity. 

Great  intellectual  vigor,  moral 
strength,  and  everyday  happiness,  it 
was  explained,  come  only  as  a  result  of 
the  conscientious  application  of  the  best 
principles  of  the  present  day. 

"Pelmanize  your  business.  Improve 
your  business  and  you  will  increase 
your  business." 

This  in  effect  was  a  rallying  cry  to 
the  people  of  Canada.  It  was  also  a 
tribute  to  the  great,  practical  value  of 
Pelmanism,  as  seen  and  understood  by 
a  man  who  stands  high  in  the  opinion 
of  all  who  know  him. 

Other  Preachers 
Praise  Pelmanism 

_  Among  the  great  army  of  Pelmanista  (now  over 
oOO.OOO),  I  have  noticed  the  names  of  some  of 
the  greatest  Preachers  and  Teachers  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire. 

Reverend  Canon  Hannay  (George  A.  Birming- 
ham),   the    famous    Author,    has    this    to    say:— 

"1  was  given  free  access  to  a  mass 
of  evidence  which  entirely  convinced  me 
that  PELMANISM  is  not  a  system  for 
the  elect  few  only,  but  is  valuable  to 
all  men  and  women,  more  valuable,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  are  least  educated, 
because  they  need  it  more  and  have  more 
to   gain    by    it  I" 

Within  the  last  few  months,  an  interesting 
communication  from  St.  Alban's  Vicarage  in 
British  Columbia,  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
Its  contents  are  worth  noting  and  worth  repeat- 
ing. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

I  r-ay  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  put  on  committees,  chosen  as  dele- 
gate to  represent  the  Church,  my  ei- 
penses  paid,  sent  to  Vancouver.  Person- 
ally I  believe  that  the  little  I  have  done 
with  Pelmanism  has  brought  about  this. 
I  have  not  sought  these  things.  They 
have  simply  come  to  m^-.  It  looks  as  if 
people  had  a  greater  confidence  in  my 
ability  and  powers.  I  believe  it  is  due 
to  the  little  Pelmanism  I  have  done. 
Yours  faithfully. 

Student    No.    . 

But  fortunately  the  benefits  of  Pclmanista  are 
not  for  one  class  alone,  f  rogressive  people  of 
every  position  in  life,  of  everj  class,  of  every 
occupation  are  Pelmanizing  and  placing  them- 
selves  on    the    broad    highway    of    Prosperity. 

Pelmanism 
Trains  the  Mind 

Pelmanism  does  the  simple,  obvious  thing. 
First  of  ail.  it  teaches  self-realization.  Very 
few  people  really  know  themselves.  They  imag- 
ine they  are  this  or  that,  and  blunder  through 
life  the  victims  of  their  own  ignorance.  In  the 
second  place,  Pelmanism  tniins  the  mind,  exer- 
cising it  scientifically,  meeting  its  new  strengths 
with  new  testa,  until,  at  the  end,  there  is  per- 
fect balance,  full  power,  and  an  amazing  en- 
durance. 

Another  great  mistake,  and  one  made  gener- 
ally, is  the  assumption  that  business  Is  a  purely 
mechanical  proces".  In  older  countrie",  where 
wealth  is  far  enounh  remove*]  from  the  source 
to  be  rid  of  any  vulgar  suggestion  of  having 
been  earned,  business  is  looked  down  upon,  and 
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contemptuously     dismissed     as     "trade."  This 

theory  has  even  gained  ground  in  Canada,  and- 
while  some  of  the  misunderstanding  proceeds 
from  affectation  and  snobbery,  there  is,  on  every 
hand,  a  general,  well-grounded  belief  that  busi- 
ness calls  for  the  hard  qualities,  not  the  fine 
ones— that  it  is  a  thing  of  routine,  not  a  drama 
of  inspiration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  modem  business  is  an 
organization  as  interesting  as  it  is  vast,  and  its 
operations  make  steady  and  imperative  demands 
upon  every  mental  quaUty.  Not  a  day  passes 
that  its  generals,  capta*ins.  and  corporals  are 
not  called  upon  to  bring  the  functions  of  the 
mind  into  instant  operation  at  high  pressure. 
Routine  efficiency   is   not  enough. 

The  call  is  for  the  quick-leaping  brain  that  is 
able  to  create  ideas,  to  find  fresh  viewpoints,  to 
make  decisions  as  logical  as  they  are  swift,  and 
to  manufacture  opportunities,  instead  of  waiting 
for  them.  Imagination,  courage,  and  resource- 
fulness are  as  much  tangible  assets  as  stocks 
and  bonds,  for  business  to-day  is  not  "church 
social,"  but  a  battle. 

Pelmanism 

Develops  Imagination 

The  competitive  factor  is  ever  present  and 
important.  There  are'always  the  "other  fellows" 
to  be  considered.  V.'hat  are  they  doing  ?  In 
business  as  well  as  in  war,  victories  are  won 
by  quick  thinking — quick  striking.  The  Ger- 
mans lost  Paris  because  they  walked  their  sol- 
diers across  Belgium.  Armies  had  always 
marched,  and  the  Germans  followed  tradition. 
Gallieni  commandeered  euery  taxicab  in  Paris 
and  rode  his  poilus  to  the  Marne.  Had  any 
German  general  possessed  Gallieni's  imagina- 
tion and  shot  his  Huns  across  Belgium  in  auto- 
mobiles, the  French  defense  would  not  have  had 
time   to   form. 

Here  is  a  parallel.  It  was  the  habit  of  a  cer- 
tain metropolitan  newspaper  to  carry  the  electro- 
plates in  an  elevator  from  one  room  to  a  room 
seven  floors  below.  A  new  foreman  padded  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  threw  down  the  plates, 
saving  an  average  of  three  minutes,  forty-eight 
seconds.  This  enabled  the  paper  to  place  iti 
"extras"  in  the  streets  ahead  of  its  rivals,  at  a 
time-saving  that  meant  success  for  the  paper 
whenever  a  big  story  "broke."  In  the  same 
way.  imagination  and  originality  have  alway.i 
overcome   difficulties   and    ruled   the   world. 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  being  lost  by  lack 
of  means  to  "keep"  eggs,  meat,  etc.  They 
"spoiled"  and  there  was  "nothing  to  do  about 
it."  A  young  chap  rejected  this  point  of  view. 
With  initiative  that  would  not  be  downed,  with 
a  vision  seeing  beyond  all  obstacles,  and  with 
an  originality  that  defied  discouragement,  he  con- 
tinued his  effort,  and  cold  storage  was  the  result. 

Go  Forward  or 
Go  Back 

The  Pelmanist  finds  no  difficult  in  assimilat- 
ing detail  and  he  rises  supreme  when  big  issues 
confront  him.     His  training  gives  him   the  bal- 


anced mind,  the  ale»t  mind,  the  mind  that  it- 
receptive  ind  (re«pon«ive.  And  that  is  just  the 
type  of  mind'  which  lachieves  sliecess  with  almost 
miracuious  ease  while  OTher  men  lag  behind, 
puzzled,  confused  and  inert. 

The  appeal  of  Pelmanism  is  neither  naa-ow  nor 
specialized.  The  beginner  will  find  the  secret 
cf  promotion  in  it.  ~  The  veteran  "job  holder" 
will  get  from  it  new  courage,  self-confidence, 
and  a  resourcefulness  that  will  lift  him  above 
his  fears  and  out  of  his  ruts.  Executive  heads 
will  discover  that  Pelmanism  takes  up  "mental 
slack,"  tones  up  the  mind  processes,  and  acts  as 
a  tonic  to  vision,  decision,  and  imagination- 
Business  permits  no  standstill.  Those  who  dc 
not  go  forward  commence  to  drop  back. 

The  great  course  comes  at  a  great  time.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  Canada  were  such 
chances  open  to  intelligent  ambition.  Our  whole 
industrial  and  commercial  structure  is  in  pro. 
cess  of  reconstruction.  A  world  is  waiting  to  be 
rebuilt.  At  home,  and  in  the  far  places  of  earth. 
great  tasks  call  to  the  creative,  constructive, 
and  administrative  forces  of  Canadian  life.  Old 
barriers  are  down,  the  gates  of  success  swing 
wide,  and  the  ranks  of  the  country's  workers  ar*' 
being  combed  for  the   "right  sort." 


Make 
That  " 


Yourself 
Right  Sort  * ' 


Make  yourself  a  Pelmanist.  Do  for  yourself 
what  500,000  other  men  and  women  have  done — 
put  yourself  in  a  mental  position  not  alone  to 
grasp  opportunity  when  it  comes,  but  to  makf 
opportunity  come  to  you. 

Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment  nor  a 
theory.  Tt  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years. 
Its  students  are  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
Its  benefits  are  attested  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  and  con- 
ditions of  life. 

Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  correspond- 
ence. There  are  twelve  lessons— twelve  "Little 
Gray  Books.'  You  can  carry  one  of  the  "Little 
Gray  Books"  about  with  you  in  your  pocket  and 
study  at  your  leisure.  The  course  can  be  com- 
pleted in  three  to  twelve  monthi^dependinp 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  tim^(]evoted  It 
study.  Half  an  hour  daily  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  finish  in  three  months.  It  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult or  arduous  undertaking:  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  characterized  by  thousands  of  tht» 
students  as  a  delig'htful  pastime.  But  certainly, 
in    its   results    it   is  much   more   than   a   pastimi 

Send  for  your  copy  of  "Mind  and  Memory,"  a 
booklet  that  describes  Pelmanism  in  fascinat- 
ing detail.  This  booklet  alone  is  really  a  lesson 
in  Pelmanism.  It  is  so  rich  in  the  facts  of  mind 
and  memory  cultivation  that  you  will  treasurf 
it  as  your  first  step  toward  the  development  ol 
the  new  man  or  woman  that  Pelmnnism  will 
make  you. 


Send  for 

"Mind  and  Memory" 

To-day 

The  booklet  is  free.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  or  a  postcard^to-day — now  —before  you 
forget  it.  Take  yo  •  first  lesson  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Pelmanism — don't  t)rocrastinate -de- 
cide to  do  a  thing  and  then  do  it -now,  not 
later.  Write 'to  Pelman  Institute.  Canadiar 
Branch.  Suite  723,  Temple  Building,  Toronto. 


r 


The  Pelman  Institute 

^Canadian  Branch) 

Suite  723,  Temple  Building 
Toronto 


Send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation, 
free  booklet.  "Mind  and  Memory."  and  all 
particulars    about   tli'     •'■  i  r,nr^, 

Mr.    (Mrs.   or    Miss1 

St.- 


Tou  I 


L 


(  All  correspondence  is  confidential.) 
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A  GREAT  SHOE 

for  the  great  outdoors 

An  overseas  idea  popularised  by  "  overseas  ' 
men.     Wonderfully  comfortable  and  smart. 

Shoes  are  like  men  in  the  Service  they  render, 
some  are  cheap  while  others  are  dear.  The  men 
who  buy  Hartt  Gold  Medal  Shoes  realize  this, 
and  are  money  in  pocket  because  of  it. 

Every  Hartt  shoe  carries  a  double  guarantee 

the  maker's  and  that  of  an  honest  reliable  dealer 


Write  TO-DAY  for 

your  FREE  COPY 

of  this  hook 


"The  Book  of  a  Thousand 
Wonders" 

Packed  with  helpful  suggestions  and  hints  on 
every  kind  of  home  furnishing ;  profusely  illus- 
trated— our  1920  Furniture  -Catalogue  forms  a 
valuable  guide  and  reference  book.  , 

There's  a  FREE  COPY  for  YOU 

Just  drop  US  a  post  card,  and  your  copy  will  be 
sent   by    return    mail.      No   obligation. 

Burroughes'  Easy  Payment  Plan 

enables  you  to  obtain  any*  article  of  furniture  on 
a  system  that  makes  payment  easy.  A  small  sum 
secures  your  purchase.  We  pay  freight  charges 
to  any  railroad  station  in  Ontario. 

^■r      Furniture  ^Co. 

«  Limited  | 

Dept.  32,  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto 


Adding,  Listing  and  Calculating 
Machines 

Rebuilt  Machines  Guaranteed  at  the  Right  Price 

We  can  supply  from  stock  almost  any  model  of  any  make,  and 
back  up  each  machine  with  a  guarantee  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  also  handle  a  large  stock  of  rebuilt  type- 
writers. 

AGENTS  FOR   THE  WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER 

OFFICE    MACHINERY    &    SUPPLY    CO. 

ST.  JOHN  52  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal  HALIFAX 


distinguished  enough  to  obtain  access  to 
the  works  during  the  war.  It  shows  at  a 
glance  the  shops  which  produced  guns  and 
other  war  material,  as  well  as  the  con- 
structions newly  added  during  the  past 
five  years. 

I  chose  to  begin  the  round  with  four 
great  shops  built  three  years  ago  for 
the  execution  of  the  so-called  "Hinden- 
burg  Programme"  of  increased  muni- 
tion production.  One  of  them,  with  a 
frontage  of  500  metres,  in  which  90  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  were  women,  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  shells.  Not  a  hand,  not  a  wheel 
now  moves  in  it.  In  a  second  wheels 
for  gun  carriages  used  to  be  made.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  where 
buffers  and  other  small  parts  for  locomo- 
tives are  being  made,  the  shop  is  now  idle. 
Quiet  lies  also  a  third,  formerly  manu- 
facturing guns  of  middle  calibre;  only 
that  section  of  it  which  produced  range- 
finders  is  now  active,  having  turned  its 
attention  to  cream  separators  and  other 
small  dairy  implements. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  "Hinden- 
burg"  buildings,  covering  a  surface  of 
about  18  acres,  is  the  only  one  of  them 
in  which  work  proceeds  at  full  speed. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  self-contained  shop, 
in  which  blocks  of  steel  were  transformed 
into  big  guns,  ready  for  use,  at  the  rate  of 


three  every  two  days;  now  it  transforms! 
the   raw    material   into    railway    engines,] 
which  issue  from  it  ready  to  take  a  train  j 
in  tow.     The  first  of  them  was  delivered| 
at  the  beginning  of  December.    When  in] 
full  working  order  the  shop  is  to  turn  out ' 
one  engine  and   ten   railway  trucks  every 
day.     The  manufacture  of  railway  engines 
at  Krupp's  is  an  innovation,  but  is  likely 
to  attain  primary  importance.     The  lack 
of  good  engines  is  now  the  hardest  problem 
of    German    transport.     Notwithstanding 
the  surrender  of  5,000  engines  to  the  En- 
tente, their  total  number  is  still  consider- 
able; but  most  of  them  are  badly  in  need 
of  repair,  while  those  constructed  of  in- 
ferior   material   during   the   war   require 
complete  overhauling.      « 

One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing, after  a  visit  at  Krupp's,  that  every- 
thing connected  with  war  industry  has 
been  scrapped  away.  I  had  an  assurance 
from  one  of  the  directors  that  no  war 
material  of  any  kind  was  now  being  manu- 
factured in  the  works  of  the  firm,  a  fact 
which  was  confirmed  to  me  without  hesita- 
tion by  various  trade  union  officials  and 
labor  -leaders.  Socialists  and  others,  t(j 
whom  I  had  occasion  to  speak  at  Es.sen 
Old  war  material  is  but  little  to  be  seen, 
and  that  either  cut,  or  about  to  be  cut,  to 
pieces  by  the  same  machines  and  the 
same  hands  which  once  made  them. 
Peace  is  taking  its  revenge  at  Krupp's. 


Pearls  That  Grow  and  Increase 

J  Strange  Story  of  a  Bag  of  Jewels  That  Fed  on  Rice  and  So 

Multiplied. 


\  RE  pearls  alive?  Can  they  grow  and 
-^^  increase  and  multiply?  Such  must  be 
the  case  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Express  (London).  It 
seems  that  Sir  Ernest  Birch,  a  former 
resident  of  Perak  and  the  Governor  of 
North  Borneo,  has  a  supply  of  pearls  that 
have  increased  in  number  and  in  size  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Here  is  the  story  as  told  in  the  Express: 

A  two-string  necklet  of  250  small  pearls, 
a  miniature  framed  in  alternate  diamonds 
and  pearls — the  latter  selected  gems  of 
fair  size — a  gold  chain  set  with  rubies  and 
pearls  of  good  size,  and  last,  but  most  in- 
teresting, a  heaped -up  pile  of  pearls 
ranging  from  the  tiniest  baby  pearls  to 
others  fully  equal  in  size  and  color  to  those 
in  the  necklet  all  came  from  a  little  black 
bag  of  pearls,  none  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  which  Sir  Ernest  purchased  nineteen 
years  ago  in  Borneo  from  a  native  woman 
for  a  small  sum. 

"The  pearls  seemed  of  so  little  account," 
said  Lady  Birch,  "that  I  let  them  remain 
for  years  in  the  dirty  little  black  bag  in 
which  they  were  bought  by  my  husband. 
Five  years  later,  when  we  were  in  Perak, 
we  noticed  that  the  pearls  were  consider- 
ably larger,  and,  of  course,  many  of  our 
friends  there  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
growing  pearls. 

"It  was  after  we  came  home,  however, 
that  we  noticed  a  tremendous  change. 
Not  only  were  there  more  pearls,  but 
many  had  become  so  large  that  I  took 
them  to  an  Oxford  Street  jeweller,  and 
had  the  necklace  of  250  pearls  which  you 
see  made  for  my  daughter." 

Miss  Birch  took  up  the  narrative  at 
this  point. 

"The  jeweller  told  us,"  she  said,  "that 


he  had  placed  every  single  pearl  large 
enough  to  pierce  in  the  necklace,  and  that 
what  was  left  was  practically  dust.  I 
remember  my  mother  saying  to  him,  'I 
really  don't  know  what  I  can  do  with  these 
tiny  things  that  won't  pierce,'  and  we  were 
leaving  them  with  the  jeweller.  In  fact, 
it  was  only  when,  a  week  later,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  the  pearls  might  be  encrusted 
that  we  went  back  to  the  jeweller  and  said 
we  would  take  away  the  dust. 

"Some  time  later— it  is  difficult  to  re- 
rnember  the  exact  dates — my  married 
sister  was  having  some  diamonds  set  in 
a  miniature.  'What  about  mother'.^; 
pearls?'  she  said,  half  jokingly.  Wlien 
we  examined  the  pearls,  which  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  interval,  we  found  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  from  what  had  been 
dust  only  a  few  years  before  the  thirty- 
two  really  good-sized  jjearls  which  you 
see  in  the  miniature. 

"On  both  occasions  we  told  the  jewel- 
lers— the  miniature  was  set  by  a  different 
firm — but  they  simply  smiled  incredu- 
lously." 

Again  the  pearls  have  grown  and  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  several  trinkets 
could  be  made  from  the  collection  of 
many-sized  gems  spread  out  on  the  little 
brown  silk  square.  Jewellers  who  have 
seen  them  say  that  the  shape  and  lustre 
are  good. 

On  what  have  the  mysterious  pearls 
fed?  The  answer,  so  far  as  the  period 
between  now  and  1913  is  concerned,  is 
definite — rice!  Possibly  rice  was  present 
in  the  original  black  bag  handed  to  Sir 
Ernest  Birch  in  1901  in  Borneo.  He. 
"  has  an  impression  that  there  was  a  little 
rice  there,  but  of  this  he  is  not  absolutely " 
certain.  In  1913  a  small  quantity  of  rice 
was  added,  and  careful  examination  yes- 
terday showed  that  each  little  grain  was 
pecked. 


What  Does  Your  Face  Show? 

Facial  Characteristics  Indicate  Much  Regarding  the  Character 
and  Ability  of  Their  Owner. 


WHAT  does  your  face  show?  It 
shows  much  as  to  your  character 
and  aptitudes,  states  Dr.  Holmes  W. 
Merton.  Fred  C.  Kelly,  writing  in  the 
People's  Favorite  Magazine,  tells  some  in- 
teresting facts  regarding  Dr.  Merton's 
investigation  in  the  fascinating  science  of 
character  as  shown  in  physiognomy: 

"When  nature  got  up  such  a  big  variety 
of  faces  the  object  probably  was  not  alone 


to  avoid  the  monotony  of  too  standardized 
a  face,  but  because  the  features  seem  to  be  a 
logical  and  convenient  means  of  revealing 
individual  abilities  and  characteristics. 
Even  an  unobservant  person  can  tell 
something  about  a  man  by  looking  at  his 
face.  If  the  man  is  woefully  ignorant,  or 
instinctively  selfish,  and  cruel,  his  face  is 
certain  to  indicate  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  person  is  highly  intellectual,  no  matter 
if  he  goes  about  with  shabby  clothes  and 
dishevelled  hair,  looking  like  a  tramp,  his 
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Chiclets'will  do  more  than  delig-ht  and  refresh  you. 
They  aid  digestion;  help  keep  teeth  and  mouth  clean 
and  sweet;  ease  the  tension  of  over-strained  nerves. 

Get  the  yellow  and  g^old  packet  in  almost  any  store 
— ten  Chiclets  for  5c. 

an  Adams  product ^  particularly  prepared 


\     Coated  with  Peppermint  Candy     | 

Half   the  joy  of  dainty  Chiclets  is  in  the  tempting 
candy-coating,  rich  with  sparkling  peppermint  flavor. 

A    delight  to  the    sweet-tooth — and  refreshing  as  a 
spring  morning. 
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-Review  of  Reviews   Section  1 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAID 


"fieorge,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  100  per  cent.  Canadian  company;  we  be- 
Heve  in  Canada:  we  are  strong  for  increased 
production  in  all  liranchei  of  iiidiistry — we 
urge  the  purchase  of  'Made-in-Canada"  goods 
— to  build  up  Canada, 

"But — ^do  we  actually  practice  what  we 
preach?  Right  now,  we  are  in  the  market  for 
anotlier  motor  truck.  We  should  be  consistent. 
Let's  forget  about  these  imported  motor  trucks 
and   bity  a  Canadian-made  Truck. 

"Let's  buy  the  'National.'  Your  investigation 


shows  that  Canadian  cajjital,  lal)or  and  raw 
Tnaterials  are  responsible  for  it.  It  is  in  daily 
use  in  every  line  of  busines,-;  from  coast  to  coast. 
OvMiers  say  the  National  is  giving  maximum 
service — is  absolutely  dependable  under  all 
conditions  and  that  the  cost  per  ton  mile  is 
surprisingly  low.  That  is  what  we  require  in 
the  motor  truck  we  buy.  Arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration and  put  it  up  to  the  truck." 


What  Truck? 
Ask  the  Driver- 
He  Knows. 


Canadian  Money 

Canadian  Made 

For   Canadian  Trade 


National  Steel  Car  Corporation,  Limited,  Hamilfor,  Canada 

NAT  I O  N A  L 

MOTOR    TRUCKS 


spout 


nan  I 


th«  Salt  run  out . 


Unaffected  by  damp  or 
moisture.  Never  cakes. 
Always  runs  ireely. 

Made  in  Canada 
The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Limited 


Ids 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


"Diamond    Dyes"    IVIatte    Old,    Shabby, 
Faded   Apparel   Just   Like    Nev/. 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  V^e 
"niamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  ricli.  fiideless  color  to  any  fabric, 
wlietlier  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixeil 
goods. — dresses,  blouses,  stoekinp's.  skirts, 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction   Book   is   in   package. 

To  iniitch  any  material,  liave  dealer 
Bhow  you  "Oiamotid  Dye"  X'olor  Card. 

WpIIs    and    Richardson    Co.,    Limitrd,    Msntreal, 
Canada,   and    RurIing:ton,   Vt. 


intelligence  will  .show  in  his  face.  If  n 
man  has  deceit,  or  dishonesty,  or  an  over-' 
supply  of  self-approbation  in  his  make-up 
one  does  not  have  to  search  very  deeply 
to  find  such  traits  recorded  in  his  counten- 
ance. Likewi.se  the  average  pugilist  looks 
so  unlike  a  clergyman  that  no  special 
knack  at  reading  faces  is  required  to  tell 
one  from  the  other. 

Those  who  come  in  daily  contact  with  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  people,  gradu- 
ally acquire,  more  or  le.ss  unconsciously, 
the  ability  to  read  traits  and  abilities  in  the 
faces  of  others.  Frequently  we  term  it 
intuition  when  we  note  something  in  a 
man's  face  that  we  do  not  like.  But 
it  probably  is  less  intuition  than  observa- 
tion— observation  coupled,  perhaps,  with 
the  memory  of  a  similar  facial  composition 
in  some  other  man  whom  we  had  learned, 
maybe  through  experience,  to  distrust. 

Inasmuch  as  we  can  read  in  a  man'.« 
face  the  more  obvious  facts  about  his 
character,  how  much  more  could  we 
read  there  if  we  only  had  the  ability  to 
discern  all  that  the  face  shows?  When 
we  fail  to  size  up  a  man  by  looking  into 
his  countenance,  the  trouble  is  not  so 
much  with  his  face  as  with  us. 

If  we  had  the  skill  and  experience, 
necessary  to  read  all  that  is  in  a  face, 
we  might  learn  much,  not  only  about  a 
man's  integrity  or  morals  or  tempera- 
ment, but  also  about  his  natural  abil- 
ities— whether  he  would  make  a  bet- 
ter linguist  than  mathematician,  whether 
a  better  poet  than  blacksmith.  And 
there's'no  end  to  the  fun  that  a  woman 
would  get  out  of  such  knowledge,  especial- 
ly if  she  were  faced  with  the  selection  of 
two  candidates  for  her  favor  of  radically 
different  characteristics. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  half 
dozen  "secrets"  which,  if  put  into  your 
possession,  would  make  you  a  ma.st«r 
reader  of  other  people's  characters.  On 
the  contrary,  modern  scientists  have 
decided  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fine 
points  that  enter  into  the  science  of  facial 
analysis.  There  are  a  few  who  have  made 
painstaking  and  prolonged  researches  into 
the  subject,  and  of  these  one  of  the  best 
known  is  Doctor  Holmes  W.  Merton,  for 
many  years  widely  recognized  as  a  wonder- 
fully practical  vocational  counsellor. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago.  Doctor 
Merton  began  to  study  the  human  face 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  much 
it  revealed  of  character  and  mentality. 
Like  a  true  researcher,  he  devoted  himself 
at  first  solely  to  getting  the  facts,  rather 
than  to  any  plan  for  making  practical  use 
of  them.  Later  on,  he  sought  to  deter- 
mine not  only  how  to  read  the  mental 
faculties  of  an  individual  in  his  face,  and 
their  order  of  predominance,  but  to  work 
out  the  mental  requirements  of  the  various 
vocations,  in  order  to  select  the  work 
that  best  fits  the  man. 

To  begin  with,  he  took  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  men  of  known  character- 
istics and  abilities  and  studied  them  to 
learn  if  there  was  any  definite  relation 
between  their  talents  and  their  facial 
contour.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  sought  to 
find  out  if  there  is  a  relation  between 
specific  mental  faculties  and  specific 
regions  of  the  face.  He  satisfied  himself 
that  there  is  such  a  relation. 

Gradually,  by  thousands  of  tests,  he 
ascertained  just  what  part  of  the  face 
shows  the  strongest  indication  of  a 
given  capability.  For  e.xample,  he  says, 
if  you  look  at  the  photographs  of  fifty 
famous  lawyers,  you  may  find  that  the 
faces  are  of  such  a  variety  that  they  seem 
to  have  little  in  common.  But,  on  daser 
examination,  you  discover  that  they  do 
have  a  noticeable  similarity  in  the  relative 
size  and  contour  of  those  features  which 
indicate  mental  qualities  necessary  for 
success  in  the  legal  profession,  such  as  ana- 
lytical ability,  language  faculty,  and 
caution.  But  the  fact  that  a  trial  law- 
yer, for  instance,  requires  abilities  widely 
different  from  those  of  a  corporation 
counsel  makes  it  impossible  to  set  forth  a 
diversity  of  traits  that  all  would  possess 
in  common.  So  it  is  with  persons  in  any 
other  line  of  activity.  In  the  less  impor- 
tant mental  faculties,  the  facial  indications 
may  vary  as  much  as  among  men  in  an  as- 
sortment of  vocations;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  abilities  that  are  required 
for  success  in  one  particular  line,  one 
may  discover  significant  points  of  sim- 
ilarity. 

Indians  of  the  warring  tribes  have 
conspicuously  high  cheek  bones  be- 
cause, for  some  reason.  Nature  arranged 
that  high  cheek  bones  should  indicate  the 
faculty  of  caution.     And  so,  declares  Doc- 
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tor  Merton,  if  you  gtudy  the  faces  of  street- 
car motormen,  as  a  class,  you  are  quite 
likely  to  discover  that  most  of  those  who 
hold  their  jobs  long,  have  fairly  high  or 
wide  cheek  bones — because  caution  is 
a  necessary  qualification  for  success 
in  their  work.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  no  man  without  high 
cheek  bones  will  apply  for  a  place  as 
a  motorman,  or  that  running  a  street 
car  suddenly  develops  high  cheek  bones. 
But  those  who  have  not  a  tendency  to 
high  cheek  bones  probably  lack  sufficient 
caution,  and,  if  they  chance  to  obtain 
jobs  as  motormen,  either  do  not  like  the 
work  or,  in  the  long  run,  do  not  give 
sati.sfactory  service  and  sooner  or  later 
shift  to  something  else. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  looked  at  pic- 
tures of  baseball  players  on  a  sporting 
page  must  have  noticed  that  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  in  the  general  type 
of  the  faces.  One  rarely  sees  a  ball 
player  without  a  fairly  broad,  long  chin — 
because  it  happens  that  such  a  chin  in- 
dicates a  knack  of  handling  one's  self  in 
motion,  a  quick  co-ordination  of  the  brain 
and  muscles,  and  a  ready  apprehension  for 
the  probable  results  of  action.  A  ball 
player  usually  has  a  gift  of  so-called 
"motion  form,"  that  is,  the  ability  to 
foresee  what  size  curve  will  be  described 
by  a  ball  in  motion,  and  hence  he  is  able  to 
judge  where  the  ball  will  come  down. 
Nearly  every  ball  player,  if  he  owns  an 
automobile,  is  a  good  driver,  by  virtue  of 
this  sense  for  estimating  the  direction  of 
moving  objects,  and  because  of  his  ability 
to  make  his  muscles  do  instantly  what  his 
brain  says  should  be  done. 

By  the  same  token,  a  good  ball  player 
might  be  a  good  locomotive  engineer — 
provided  he  also  possessed  the  necessary 
mechanical  ability.  The  chances  are  that 
he  would  bring  to  such  work  a  moderate 
degree  of  caution  and  vigilance,  but  not 
enough  caution  to  make  him  timid. 

Doctor  Merton  warns  against  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  read  faces  or  de- 
termine character  by  means  of  glitter- 
ing generalities.  And  so,  to  "read  a 
face,"  you  must  take  all  of  its  char- 
acteristics into  consideration.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  any  one  particu- 
lar feature  reveals  much  about  a  man's 
sum  total  of  ability.  We  sometimes 
hear  that  a  wide  head  and  protruding 
brows  indicate  a  deep  thinker;  that  a 
Roman  nose  indicates  a  fighter;  a  square 
jaw,  bulldog  tenacity,  and  so  on.  These 
simple  items  in  the  face,  declares  Doctor 
Merton,  not  only  do  not  necessarily  indi- 


cate the  specific  characteristic  attributed 
to  them,  but  such  snapshot  judgments  are 
also  subject  to  the  mistake  of  overlooking 
the  influence  of  opposing  or  supporting 
faculties.  Moreover,  each  feature  may 
itself  indicate  several  different  trait  ten- 
dencies. Any  one  trait  may  be  modified 
or  offset  by  another. 

For  instance,  a  man  may  have  one 
feature  that  would  indicate  too  much 
aggressiveness.  If  this  were  allowed  to 
go  unchanged,  he  would  be  heedless  of 
other  people's  rights  and  probably  would 
become  a  general,  all-around  nuisance. 
But  his  aggressiveness  is  overcome,  per- 
haps, by  unusually  large  senses  of  amity 
and  caution.  He  is  more  than  ordinarily 
disposed  to  be  friendly  with  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  his 
sense  of  caution  makes  him  strive  to  avoid 
doing  that  which  would  hurt  his  popular- 
ity. Strong  sensual  appetite  may  be 
held  in  check  by  high  ideals.  Then,  too, 
all  that  the  various  faculties  show  may  be 
modified  by  low  quality  of  intellectuality. 
The  dominant  mental  ability  in  a  man  of 
scant  education  and  low  intellectual 
quality  may  not  equal  even  the  lowest 
natural  ability  in  a  man  of  high  intellec- 
tual quality.  The  abilities  which  might 
make  one  man  merely  an  average  car- 
penter could  make  another  man  of  su- 
perior intelligence  a  good  architect. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  large  nose 
which  curves  outward  from  the  face 
and  then  in  again  is  likely  to  indicate 
native  shrewdness.  But,  obviously,  one 
could  not  say  that  every  man  with  a 
Napoleonic  or  aquiline  nose  could  fill  a 
place  where  real,  upper-case  shrewdness  is 
required.  Unless  he  has  sufficient  educa- 
tion and  other  essential  qualities,  he  might 
at  best  be  only  a  slick  man  in  a  very  small 
game.  In  other  words,  he  might  be  able 
to  conduct  a  little  popcorn  stand,  but 
would  make  a  fizzle  of  running  a  big  bank. 

When  you  see  a  girl  who  has  gone  far 
beyond  her  means  to  buy  herself  expensive 
clothes  or  gaudy  jewelry,  she  is  not  un- 
likely. Dr.  Merton  declares,  to  have  an 
upper  lip  that  extends  well  forward  all  the 
.way  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  and 
perhaps  has  a  slight  tendency  to  curl 
upwards. 

While  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  de- 
tailed character  analysis  which  a  per- 
son, only  casually  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, may  infallibly  apply  to  himself  and 
others,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain 
general  rules  which  ordinarily  hold  true 
and  which  can  give  you  at  least  a  hint  of 
the  character  of  the  person  concerned. 


The  Thread  of   Flame 

Continued  from  page  24 


"Billy,  I  want  you  to  know  Colonel 
Stroud.  He's  just  got  back  from  France, 
and  has  been  explaining  to  me  how  the 
allies  are  to  occupy  the  Rhineland.  Our 
men  are  already  reaching  Mayence  and 
Coblenz,  and  he  has  heard  too  that  the 
President  arrived  this  morning  at  Brest. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  in  the  evening  papers." 
So  we  were  launched  in  talk  that  couldn't 
hurt  anyone;  and  if  my  feelings  were 
wounded  it  was  only  by  drawing  conclu- 
sions. They  were  the  easier  to  draw  from 
the  fact,  as  I  guessed,  that  Vio  directed  the 
talk  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  read  be- 
•  ween  the  lines. 

What  I  gleaned  from  the  give  and  take  of 

banalities  that  dealt  on  the  surface  with 

the  current  gossip  of  the  armistice  was  that 

Vio   and   her   colonel   had   been   intimate 

before  he  went  to  France,  and  now  that  he 

was  back  with  medals  and  only  a  right  arm 

he  friendship  had  taken  the  turn  to  which 

uch  friendships  are  liable.     That  he  was 

one  of  the  Strouds  of  the  famous  Stroud 

Xiilley  in  Northern  New  York  put  him  in- 

"I  the  class  with  which  people  like  our- 

■Ives  made  social  alliances.     When  Vio, 

I  the  early  days  of  her  supposed  widow- 

ood,  had  met  him  at  Palm  Beach  there 

vas  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  sym- 

imthetic   to   each   other.     How   far   that 

ympathy  had  gone  I  could  only  conjec- 

ure;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  it  had  gone 

;iretty  far. 

As  to  what  did  not  come  so  directly  to 
I  he  surface  vague  recollections  began  to 
form  themselves  in  my  mind.  I  seemed  to 
remember  the  Stroud  Valley  Strouds  as  a 
family  with  a  record.  Of  the  type  which 
i  America  most  nearly  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish or  Irish  country  gentleman  they  made 
the  marrying  of  heiresses  and  the  speeding 


of  the  money  thus  acquired  almost  a 
profession.  Horsey,  convivial,  and  good- 
looking  they  carried  themselves  with  the 
cheery  liveliness  that  acknowledges  no 
account  to  be  given  to  anyone;  and  when 
they  got  into  the  divorce  courts,  as  they 
did  somewhat  often,  women  as  well  as 
men,  they  came  out  of  it  with  aplomb, 
I  seemed  to  recall  a  scandal  that  a  few 
years  before  had  diverted  all  the  clubs.  .  . 
But  I  couldn't  be  sure  that  t'«s  was  the 
man,  or  of  anything  beyond  tKe  fact  that 
the  central  figure  of  that  romance  had  been 
a  Stroud  Valley  Stroud.  That  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  race  had  had  a 
history  was  stamped  all  over  him;  but  it 
was  the  kind  of  history  which,  to  a  man 
of  the  world,  imparts  fascination.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  "done  things" 
in  many  lines  of  life.  A  little  the  heaii 
male  of  the  French  lady  novelist,  and  a 
little  the  Irish  sporting  squire,  he  was 
possibly  too  conscious  of  his  looks  and  his 
power  of  killing  ladies.  A  bronzed  florid- 
ness,  due  partly  to  the  open  air  and  partly 
to  good  living,  was  thrown  into  striking 
relief  by  the  silver  hair  and  moustache 
not  incompatible  with  relative  youth. 
He  couldn't  have  been  much  over  forty. 

HIS  reception  to  me  was  as  perfect  as  if 
regulated  by  a  protocol  and  rehearsed 
to  the  last  shade.  'There  was  nothing  in  it 
I  could  complain  of  -and  yet  there  was 
everything.  A  gentleman  ignoring  a  dis- 
graceful situation  of  which  everyone  is 
conscious  would  have  carried  himself  with 
just  this  air  of  bland  and  courteous  con- 
tempt. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  react  against  this  and 
to  assert  myself  a  little  that  I  ventured  once 


Westclox  (^i^i^en  -just  tell  him  when 


MAYBE   you    swear    at    him    some 
mornings  when  you'd  give  anything 
in  the  world  for  forty  winks  more ! 

But,  after  all,  you  swear  by  him  be- 
cause he's  only  carrying  out  your  own  or- 
ders and  calling  you  exactly  when  you 
say. 

And  isn't  that  what  you  want?  A 
clock  that  takes  time  seriously;  that  lets 
you  sleep  right  up  to  the  last  tick;  and 
then  keeps  good  time  all  day.  ' 
i  Right  there's  the  reason  why  Westclox 
alarms  have  so  many  friends:  they  run 
and  ring  on  time,  Why  shouldn't  they? 
Every  Westclox  has  that  same  good  con- 
struction that  got  Big  Ben  up  in  the 
world. 

:        *-v 

Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 
La  Salle  and  Peru,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
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GIVE  rein  to  your  adventurous  im- 
pulses ;  climb  into  your  car  and 
revel  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  care- 
free flight  into  the  back  country.  Two 
hours — and  you're  in  a  new  world.  No 
hampering  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  no 
crashing  din  of  city  streets,  but  the 
quiet  of  country  roads  that  stretch  be- 
tween broad  fields  or  tunnel  through 
the  overarching  woods. 


THIS  sort  of  holiday  brushes  the 
cobwebs  from  your  brain.  The 
fresh,  pure  air  sends  new  vitality 
pulsing  through  you.  After  all,  your 
motoring  pleasure  depends  upon  your 
tires,  and  to  make  the  flight  "care-free" 
you  should  equip  the  wheels  that  drive 
you  with  the  tires  that  are  care-free, 
trouble-free,  substantial  and  reliable 
— Gutta  Percha  Tires — 


''^The  Tires  that  Give  Satisfaction 
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GUTTA  PERCHA  TIRE ^ 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY:  TORONTO 
Branches  in  all  the  leading  Cities  of  the  Dominion. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  space  ten  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number,  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
one  week  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


gHORTHAND   —    EARN     BIG     MONEY. 
Learn    by    mail.      Rapid    course.      Small 
cost.     Write  for  free  lesson.     Sharwell  Ex- 
pert School.  Nutley,  N.J.  (EITF) 


10  cents  per  word  per  month 
CHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA,  CENTER  OF  A 
great  farming  country.     Write  for  free 
agricultural   booklet.      Board  of  Commerce, 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 
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to  cross  swords  with  him.  We  had  ex- 
hausted the  movements  of  troops  on  the 
Rhine,  the  possible  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  Paris,  and  he  had  given  the  Peace 
(Conference  six  months  in  which  to  prepare 
t"he  treaty  for  signature. 

"Then  we  shall  see,"  he  laughed,  in  his 
rioh,  velvety  bass. 

He  brought  out  the  statement  so  em- 
phatically that  I  was  moved  to  ask: 

"What  shall  we  see?" 

"What  Mrs.  Harrowby  and  I  have  been 
talking  about,  the  end  of  all  this  rot  as  to 
the  war  having  created  a  new  world." 

"That's  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
isn't  it?"  I  asked  maliciously.  "The  war 
didn't  create  the  new  world;  the  new  world 
created  the  war." 

Vio's  exquisite  eyebrows  went  up  a  shade. 

"Does  that  mean  anything?" 

"Only  that  the  volcano  creates  the  ex- 
plosion; not  the  explo.sion  the  volcano. 
Given  all  the  repressions  and  suppressions 
and  injustices  the  eruption  had  to  come." 

"The  eruption  had  to  come,"  the 
Colonel  declared,  hotly,  "because  the 
Germans  planned  it." 

"Oh,  that  was  only  a  detail." 

"You  might  call  the  whole  war  only  a 
detail—" 

"I  do." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  he  said,  stiffly, 
leaning  forward  -to  place  an  empty  cup  on 
the  table  in  front  of  Vio. 

In  her  I  read  something  surprised  that 
didn't,  however,  disapprove  of  me.  Thus 
encouraged  I  went  on.  If  I  hadn't  thought 
these  things  out  in  the  monotonous,  un- 
occupied hours  at  Creed  and  Creed's 
my  stunned  brain  would  not  have  been 
master  of  them  now. 

"I  only  meant  that  the  war  was  but  one 
of  the  forces — one  of  the  innumerable 
forces — which  the  new  world  in  the  making 
— it  isn't  made  yet  by  any  means — has  put 
into  operation.  If  a  house  collapses  it 
shatters  all  the  windows;  but  you  can't 
say  that  the  shattering  of  the  windows 
made  the  house  collapse." 

I  could  see  he  was  literally  minded  by 
his  stare. 

"But  what — what  house  is  collapsing?" 

"The  house  all  round  us — the  house  of 
this  particular  form  of  civilization.  It's 
sliding  down.  It's  been  sliding  down  for 
years.  You  might  say  that  it  began  to 
slide  down  as  soon  as  it  was  put  up  be- 
cause it  was  wrongly  constructed.  A 
building  full  of  flaws  begins  to  settle  before 
they  get  the  roof  on,  and  though  it  may 
stand  for  years  the  ultimate  crash  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  War  came  as  soon  as 
our  building  began  to  split;  the  building 
didn't  begin  to  split  because  the  war  came. 
It  was  splitting  anyhow." 

"That  seems  to  me — "  He  sought  for  a 
sufficiently  condemnatory  word — "That 
seems  to  me  sheer  socialism." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  is.  The  socialists 
wouldn't  say  so.  It  isn't  anything  in 
particular.    It's  just — just  fact." 

"Only?"  Vio  smiled,  with  her  delicate, 
penetrating  sarcasm. 

"Only,"  I  echoed.  "But  as  we  belong 
to  a  world  that  doesn't  like  fact  it  isn't  of 
much  importance." 

DEWILDERMENT  brought  a  pained 
^  expression  to  the  handsome,  rather 
stupid  countenance. 

"What  the — what  on  earth  do  you  mean 
by  that?" 

"Only  that  we've  a  genius  for  dodging 
issues,  and  shutting  our  eyes  to  what's 
straight  before  us." 

"Do  you  mean  the  ruin  straight  before 
us?" 

"Not  necessarily,  Vio.  The  collapse  of 
this  particular  form  of  civilization  wouldn't 
mean  ruin,  because  we'd  get  a  better  form. 
I  suppose  it's  coming  into  existence  now." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  the  Colonel 
objected.  "As  far  as  I  see  things  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  they've  always 
been,  and  they're  getting  more  so." 

"I  suppose  none  of  us  sees  more  than  we 
have  our  eyes  open  to.  Things  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  happen,  and  we 
don't  know  that  they're  going  on." 

"I  hope  that  that  kind  of  song  and  dance 
isn't  going  on — the  breakdown  of  our 
civilization.  It  wasn't  for  that  we  gave 
'em  hell  at  Chateau-Thierry." 

"Oh,  none  of  us  knows  what  anything 
is  for — except  in  the  vaguest  way.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  plod  ahead  and  follow  the 
thread  of  flame." 

"Follow  the  thread  of  what?" 

I  was  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to 
indulge  in  a  mild  laugh. 

"That's  just  an  expression  that's  been 
in  my  mind  during  the  time  when  I've 
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been — been   floundering  about.     Name   I 
invented  for — for  a  principle." 
.     In  this,  however,  he  was  not  interested. 
"Yes,  but  your  collapsing  house — " 

"It  may  not  come  down  altogether. 
I'm  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's 
son.  All  I  can  see  is  what  I  suppose  every- 
body sees — that  our  civilization  has  been 
rotten.  It  couldn't  hold  together.  It 
hadn't  the  cohesive  strength.  Perhaps  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was  falling 
down;  it's  more  as  if  we  were  pulling  it 
down,  to  build  up  something  better. 
It's  our  blind  instinct  toward  perfection — " 

But  refusing  to  listen  to  any  more  he 
got  up  to  go.  A  brave  man  in  the  presence 
of  enemies  of  flesh  and  blood,  intellectual 
foes  frightened  him.  At  the  first  sound  of 
their  shells  he  rushed  for  his  mental  dug- 
out, which  he  burrowed  in  the  ground  of 
denial.  "I  don't  believe  that,"  and  "All 
tommy-rot"  seemed  to  him  shelters  from 
any  kind  of  danger. 

But  the  main  point  to  me  was  that  I 
had  in  a  measure  not  only  held  my  own 
but  got  on  to  superior  ground.  I  had  been 
able  to  talk;  in  doing  so  I  had  got  him  at  a 
slight  disadvantage.  The  bit  of  self- 
respect  inspired  by  this  achievement  en- 
abled me  to  play  the  host  and  accompany 
him  to  the  door  with  the  kind  of  informal 
formality  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  un- 
accustomed. 

And  in  performing  this  small  duty  I 
made  a  discovery.  As  he  preceded  me 
downstairs  I  remembered  seeing  the  back 
of  his  head  once  before.  It  was  the  kind 
of  head  not  easily  forgotten.  Moreover, 
I  had  seen  it  in  circumstances  that  had 
caused  me  to  note  it  in  particular.  Where 
and  when  and  how  were  details  that  did 
not  at  once  return  to  me;  but  I  knew  that 
the  association  was  sinister. 


S  I  returned  from  my  mission  in  show- 
ing him  to  the  door  I  heard  Vio  speak- 


A 

ing. 

"Come  in  here,  Billy.  There's  some- 
thing I  want  to  say." 

She  was  still  behind  the  tea-table, 
pensive  rather  than  subdued,  resolute 
rather  than  unhappy. 

"I  liked  your  talking  like  that,"  she  be- 
gan at  once,  without  looking  up  at  me. 
"It's  — it's  the  way  we  shall  have  to  play 
the  game." 

A  box  of  cigarettes  stood  on  the  tea- 
table.  I  took  one  and  struck  a  match— 
the  usual  stage-trick  for  gaining  a  little 
time. 

"What  game  do  you  mean?"  I  asked, 
when  I  had  carefully  blown  out  the  match 
and  deposited  it  in  an  ash-tray. 

"What  game  can  I  mean  but — but  that 
of  your  coming  back?" 

"Oh,  is  that  a  game?" 

"Only  in  the  sense  of  giving  us  some- 
thing to  play.  We  can't  just — just  live 
it." 

"Why  can't  we?" 

With  a  quick  movement  she  was  on  her 
feet,  flinging  out  her  hands. 

"For  all  the  reasons  that  I  should  think 
you'd  see."  She  came  and  stood  on  the 
hearthrug,  confronting  me.  "Billy,  I 
wonder  if  you  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  I'm  doing  for  your  sake?" 

"I've  more  than  the  faintest  idea,  Vio. 
Some  day,  when  we're  able  to  talk  more 
easily  than  we  are  as  yet  I  shall  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am.  Just  now  I'm — I'm 
rather  dazed.  I  have  to  get  my  bear- 
ings—" 

She  too  had  taken  a  cigarette,  lighting  it 
nervously,  carelessly,  puffing  rapidly  at 
the  thing,  and  moving  about  the  room. 

"And  there's  another  thing,''  she  began, 
taking  no  notice  of  what  I  was  trying  to 
say.  "I  don't  mind  your  talking  as  you 
did  just  now  so  long  as  it's — as  it's  through 
your  hat;  but  if  it  isn't — " 

"I  can't  say  that  it  is." 

"That's  just  what  I  was  afraid  of. 
In  the  places  where  you've  been.  .  .  I 
don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
them,"  she  interjected,  with  a  pas.sionate 
gesture  of  the  hand  that  held  the  cigarette 
— -"but  in  such  places  men  do  pick  up 
revolutionary  ideas,  just  as  they  do  in 
prisons — " 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  a  question  of 
getting  revolutionary  ideas,  Vio,  so  much 
as  it's  one  of  living  in  a  revolutionary 
world." 

"And  that's  what  I  want  to  warn  you 
against.  It  won't  go  down,  Billy — not 
from  you." 

"Why  not  from  me — in  particular?" 
"Oh,  why  do  you  make  me  explain 
things?  Isn't  it  perfectly  clear?  If  you're 
coming  back  among  your  old  friends  you'll 
have  to  be — after  what's  happened — 
more — how    shall    I    put    it? — more    con- 
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The  Importance  of  an  Easy- 
Running  Bicycle  for  the  Boy 


A  "BUNCH"  of  joyous  boys 
and  girls  on  a  bicycle  ride! 
How  they  do  breeze  along  the 
smooth,  level  stretches!  What  fun! 
What  exhilaration! 

But  pity  that  poor  boy  on  the 
hard-running  bike.  How  he  has  to 
pull  on  the  handles  and  push  on  the 
pedals  to  keep  up  with  those  on  the 
easy-running  C.C.M.  bicycles.  It  s 
no  joy  ride  for  him.  And  the  strain 
is  always  there,  to  some  extent, 
even  when  he  only  runs  errands  on 
his  hard-running  bike. 

Overtaxing  the  strength  of  a 
growing  boy  or  girl  is  to  be  avoided. 
It  might  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Be  safe.  Buy  your  boy  a  C.C.M. 

C.C.M.  Bicycles  for  boys  and 
girls  are  built  of  the  same  high-grade 


materials  and  with  the  same  skilled 
workmanship  as  the  adult  models. 

They  have  the  same  special  con- 
struction that  gives  the  easy-running 
direct  line  drive — 

The  same  case-hardened  polished 
bearings  that  turn  so  smoothly — 

The  same  strong,  safe  "Fish- 
mouth"  reinforced  frame. 

And,  of  course,  they  have  the 
new  Hercules  Positive  Drive 
Brake — the  Coaster  Brake  without 
a  side  arm. 

There's  a  light,  strong,  easy-run- 
ning bicycle  waiting  for  your  boy 
or  girl  at  the  C.C.M.  dealer's  right 
now.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  it 
fo  you. 

Also  ask  to  see  the  new  1 8 -inch 
Curved  Bar  Model — the  model 
the  boy  won't  outgrow. 
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Get  out  that  old  chair, 
table  or  other  piece  of 
furniture  you  have  dis- 
carded just  because  its 
finish  is  marred.  You 
can  youthify  it  in  a  jiflfy 
with  Lowe  Brothers 
Vernicol  and  make  it 
worthy  of  any  room  in 
your  home. 

Vernicol  is  a  varnish 
stain.  Comes  in  a  can; 
goes  on  with  a  brush. 
Made  to  revive  furniture 


that  has  lost  its  smile. 
Dip  your  brush  in  the 
can  and  apply.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  Scratches 
disappear  as  if  bymagic. 
You'll  want  to  do  over 
everything  in  the  house. 
Which  you  can.  Verni- 
col wears  and  wears  — 
and  wears.  That's  why 
it's  as  good  for  floors  as 
furniture.  Made  in  all 
the  popular  finishes. 
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servative — more  like  everybody  else — 
than  anyone.  You  can't  afford  to  have 
wild  ideas,  because  people  will  only  say 
that  you're  trying  to  drag  us  along  the 
way  you  went  yourself." 

I  renounced  this  discussion  to  ask  the 
question  that  was  chiefly  on  my  mind. 

"Vio,  who's  that  man  that  just  went 
out?" 

She  threw  me  a  look  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

"You  heard.  He's — where  can  you 
catch  on? — he's  Emmy  Fairborough's 
brother." 

"Wasn't  there — wasn't  there  a  divorce?" 

"Emmy's?  Yes;  Lord  Fairborough  and 
i-he  are  divorced;  but  what  difference  does 
that  make?" 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  Lady  Fairborough. 
I  forgot  she  had  been  a  Stroud.  I  meant — 
I  meant  him." 

"Oh,  he?    Yes,  I  think  he  was." 

"Divorced?" 

"Yes— divorced.     What  of  it?" 

"To  whom  had  he  been  married?" 

"How  should  I  know?  It  was  to — to 
some  low  creature — an  actress  or  some- 
thing— the  sort  of  thing  men  do  when 
they're  young  and — and — " 

"And  wild?" 

"Wild,  if  you  like.  Why  are  you 
asking?" 

DUT  I  was  not  sure  of  being  ready  to 
^  tell  her,  so  many  things  had  to  be 
formulated  first.  To  gain  more  time  I 
lighted  another  cigarette,  and  she  spoke 
while  I  was  doing  it.  Holding  her  own 
cigarette  delicately,  as  if  examining  its 
spark,  she  said,  with  a  staccato  intonation 
that  emphasized  each  word: 

"Billy,  you  remember  what  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon?  I  can  go  back  to  our  past 
and  try  to  pick  it  up.  I  can't  go  back  to 
anything  that  comes  after  that  past  and — 
and  before  to-day.  Do  you  understand? 
It's  more  than  three  years  since  they  told 
me  your  Section  was  blown  to  pieces  at 
Bourg-la-Comtesse.  Most  of  your  com- 
rades were  found — and  buried.  You  were 
missing;  but  missing  with  very  little  hope. 
As  the  weeks  went  by  that  little  hope 
dwindled  till  there  was  none.  Then  came 
the  news- that — that  all  that  time  you  had 
been — alive." 

"And  I  suppose  that  Wolf  told  you — " 

"He  told  me  a  story — or  as  much  of  it  as 
I  could  listen  to.  But  that's  not  what  I 
meant  to  speak  about  now.  I  want  to  say 
that — that  I  bury  all  that — deep — deep — 
only  that  I  can't  do  it  unless  you  consent 
to  bury — " 

"Everything  there's  been  on  your  side. 
Is  that  it,  Vio?" 

"I  shall  ask  you  no  question — " 

"Not  even  if  I'm  ready  to  answer  them?" 

"Not  even  if  you're  ready  to  answer 
them;  but  I  shall  expect  you  not  to  ask 
questions  of  me." 

"So  that  between  us  there  will  be  a  gulf 
of  silence." 

She  inclined  her  head,  without  speaking. 

"But  why,  Vio?— why?" 

She  swept  up  to  me,  throwing  away  her 
cigarette,  and  laying  both  her  hands  on 
my  shoulders. 

"Because,  old  boy,  I'm  your  wife,  and 
I'm  trying  to  help  you.  I'm  trying  to  help 
you  because — because — " 

Her  nearness,  the  scent  of  her  person, 
the  black-opal  mystery  and  fire  were  like 
hypnotic  enchantment. 

"Because  you  used  to — to  care  for  me  a 
ittle,  Vio?  Is  it  possible  that — that  I  can 
think  that?" 

She  nodded. 

"That's  part  of  it,  of  course.  I  don't 
forget  it.  But  what  I  remember  more  is 
what  I've  told  you  already,  that  whatever 
you  did  I  sent  you  to  do  it.  Now — if 
there's  expiation  to  be  made — I  come  in 
for  that  as  well  as  you." 

"So  that  we  make  it  together?" 

"So  that  we  make  it  together." 

Having  already  been  bold  I  grew 
bolder.  Lifting  my  hands  to  my  shoulders 
I  laid  them  on  hers. 

"And  will  you — will  you  let  me  kiss  you 
on  that,  Vio?*^' 

"Once,"  she  consented;  "but — but  don't 
— don't  touch  me." 

CHAPTER    XXII 

SO  we  began  what  she  called  the  expia- 
tion, and  what  to  me  was  no  more  than 
the  attempt  to  persuade  our  friends  that 
they  didn't  know  what  they  knew.  This 
according  to  Vio's  calculations  could  be 
best  achieved  by  never  for  an  instant  show- 
ing the  white  feather  of  an  uncomfortable 
conscience.     Our    assurance    was    to    be 


something  like  the  Stroud  aplomb  on 
emerging  from  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  or. 
divorce.  To  be  unaware  of  anything  odd 
in  one's  conduct  helped  others  to  be  un- 
aware of  it  too.  A  high  spirit,  a  high  head, 
a  high  hand  carried  one  through  difficult 
situations  regardless  of  the  strife  of  tongues. 

I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  remind  Vio 
that  the  strife  of  tongues  could  go  on  even 
if  we  didn't  hear  it.  Nothing  else  was 
possible  when  Wolf's  fatuity  blew  the 
trumpet  and  beat  the  drum  if  the  clamor 
showed  signs  of  dying  down.  It  wasn't 
that  he  told  the  truth,  but  that  he  told 
lies  so  easy  of  detection.  Alice  Mount- 
ney  did  tell  the  truth  as  far  as  she  knew  it, 
but  where  she  didn't  know  it  she  supplied 
the  deficiency  by  invention.  That  those 
so  near  us  should  be  in  conflict  naturally 
called  for  comment,  especially  when  ^'io 
refused  to  let  me  speak. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  1  was  too  busily 
occupied  to  think  of  what  anyone  was 
.saying,  seeing  that  the  details  I  had  to 
arrange  were  so  unusual.  Of  the  steps 
taken  to  become  a  living  citizen  again, 
and  get  back  my  property  from  my  heirs, 
I  give  no  account  further  than  to  say  that 
they  absorbed  my  attention.  My  stand- 
ing in  the  community  I  was  thus  unable  to 
compute  till  we  were  into  the  new  year. 

By  this  time  I  had  taken  part  in  a  num- 
ber of  family  events  on  which  I  shall  touch 
briefly.  At  Christmas  we  had  gone  to 
Washington  to  spend  the  festival  with 
Minna  and  Tom  Cantley.  There  we  had 
met  Ernestine,  in  one  of  the  intervals  of 
her  flag  raising,  and  on  the  way  back  to 
Boston  my  brother  Dan's  ship  had  un- 
expectedly arrived  in  New  York.  A  series 
of  domestic  gatherings  had  therefore  taken 
place,  at  all  of  which  Vio  had  worked, 
heroically.  As  she  had  generally  hitherto 
ignored  my  family's  existence  this  gracious- 
ness  was  not  without  its  effect.  Where  she 
did  so  much  for  my  rehabilitation  those 
close  to  me  in  blood  could  hardly  do  less 
than  follow  her  example. 

They  followed  it  almost  to  the  letter 
That  is  to  say,  none  of  them  asked  me  any 
questions,  presumably  wishing  to  spare 
both  themselves  and  me  embarrassment. 
Once  or  twice  when  I  attempted  to  speak 
of  my  experiences  the  readiest  plunged  in 
with  some  topic  that  would  lead  us  away 
from  dangerous  grount!.  If  I  yielded  to 
this  it  was  because  speaking  of  myself  at 
all  was  the  deliberate  exposure  of  nerves 
still  raw  and  quivering.  I  could  do  it, 
but  I  couldn't  do  it  willingly. 

Between  Minna  and  myself  there  had 
never  been  much  sympathy,  largely  be- 
cause I  was  of  the  dreamy  temperament 
and  she  of  the  sharp  and  practical.  That 
I  should  make  beauty  a  career  in  life,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  our  father 
had  left  me  a  modest  sufficiency  to  give 
my  services  to  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
shocked  her  to  the  heart.  A  man  should 
do  a  man's  work,  she  said,  not  that  of  an 
old  Miss  Nancy.  When  I  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  New 
England,  whose  work  had  to  do  with 
textiles,  came  to  me  for  advice  she  replied 
that  she  didn't  believe  it.  Her  attitude 
now  was  that  I  had  done  no  worse  than  she 
had  always  foretold  and  anyone  might 
have  expected. 

Ernestine,  to  do  her  justice,  was  as 
tolerant  of  me  as  she  was  of  anyone  who 
wasn't  a  flag.  The  Flag  having  become 
her  idol  and  she  ite  high-priestess  she  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  The  nation  had  ap- 
parently gone  to  war  in  order  that  the  cult 
of  the  Flag  should  be  the  more  firmly 
established;  and  all  other  matters  passed 
outside  the  circle  of  her  consideration. 
She  knew  I  had  been  dead  and  had  some- 
how become  alive  again;  but  as  the  detail 
didn't  call  for  the  raising  of  a  flag  she 
couldn't  give  her  mind  to  it.  As  she  could 
give  her  mind  in  no  greater  measure  to 
Minna's  canteen  work  or  Vio's  clothes  I 
profited  by  the  generous  nature  of  her 
exclusions. 

FOR  Dan,  when  I  met  him,  I  hardly 
existed,  but  that  might  have  been  so 
in  any  case,  as  we  had  never  been  really 
intimate.  Recently  he  had  been  working 
with  English  naval  officers  and  had  taken 
on  their  manners  and  form  of  speech. 

"Hello,  old  dear.  Top-hole  to  see  you 
looking  so  fit.  I  say,  where  can  I  find  a 
barber?     Got  a  mane  on  me  like  a  lion." 

That  was  our  greeting,  and  the  extent 
to  which  our  confidences  went.  He  sailed 
for  Hampton  Roads  without  a  word  as  to 
my  adventures. 

This  he  did,  I  am  sure,  in  a  spirit  of 
kindness.  They  were  all  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  kindness,  and  the  axiom  of  the 
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You  will  find  Ike  "Star"  on 
sale  in  all  leading  drug  and 
depatlment  stores.  Ask  for 
free  demonslration.  Test. 
Ike  "Star"  before  you   buy! 


To  Keep  Your  Skin  Clear,  Fresh 
and  Colorful  Use  the  ^^Star" 


WOMEN  of  discriminat- 
ing  tastes  have  discov- 
ered that  the  one  best 
way  to  retain  their  youthful 
freshness  is  home  electric  mas- 
sage. Instead  of  having  to  go 
to  a  "beauty  parlor"  and  paying 
a  dollar  or  more  for  a  "profes- 
sional" treatment,  thousands  of 
women  are  to-day  taking  better 
care  of  their  complexiomis,  hair 
and  scalps,  are  saving  consider- 
able money  because  they  are 
relying  on  the  Star  Electric 
Massage   Vibrator. 

Think  of  the  delightful  con- 
venience of  it.  Right  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  you 
can  give  yourself  these  muieh- 
desired  treatments 
just  as  successfully  as 
though  you  went  to  the 
most  experienced  "ex- 
pert." 


Complete  Price 

$J50 


Your  skin  needs  daily  care — 
if  you  would  keep  it  lovely  and 
clear  and  free  from  blemishes. 
Your  hair  and  scalp  require 
constant  attention  if  you  would 
have  it  thick,  glossy,  fine  and 
attractive. 

With  the  "Star"  in  your  home 
it  is  no  longer  a  quesition  of 
"Haio  can  I  best  keep  myself 
fresh-looking  and  youthful?" 
You  have  your  own  beaiuty  par- 
lor right  in  your  own  boudoir. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
on  the  electricity.  No  time  is 
wasted.  The  quick,  comfort- 
able, convenient  Way  is  alwayis 
yours.    And  you'll  be  delighted. 

Get  a  "Star"  to-day.  From 
your  local  dealer,  or 
direct  from  us  uipon 
receipt  of  price  and 
your  dealer's  name 
and  address — 


FITZGERALD  MFG.  CO...  Dcpl.  310,   Toninghn,  Conn. 

O  IxVXV  Massage 

Vibrator 


9wr  Use  in  "ybur  Own  Qiome. 


We  want  a  certain  young  man 

He  may  be  anywhere  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  old.  He 
may  even  be  a  few  years  older,  but  his  spirit  is  young  and 
he  is  chock-full  of  strength,  ambition  and  serious  purpose. 

He  may  be  working  now  at  some  uncongenial  occupation;  but  he  knows 
that  he  has  in  him  the  seeds  of  success.  And  he  knows  that  the  big 
rewards  go  to  the  man  who  sells,  for  he  hears  and  knows  of  men  who 
are  earning  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  or  more,  a  year,  selling.  He  wants 
to  become  a  salesman.  He  lives  in  any  hamlet,  town  or  city  between 
Halifax  and  Vancouver.  He  is  a  man  of  promise  —  a  man  that  every- 
one knows  will  make  a  great  success  in  life  if  he  is  given  the  chance. 

We  want  to  give  him  a  chance 

We  want  to  start  him  on  his  way  toward  becoming  a  real  salesman. 
We  want  to  place  at  his  disposal  all  the  facilities  of  the  greatest  house 
of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire  for  helping  him  to  reach  his  goal. 
For  we  have  a  product  that  he  can  sell  —  that  millions  of  people  buy 
month  after  month  —  the  best  product  of  its  kind  ever  made.  We 
want  him  to  represent  us  in  your  city.  Are  you  that  young  man? 
Or  do  you  know  of  such  a  man  ? 
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less  said  the  better.  I  confess  that  I 
was  mystified  by  this  forbearance,  and  a 
little  hurt.  Though  I  had  been  a  fool  I 
had  not  been  a  traitor;  yet  everyone  treated 
me  as  one.  I  should  never  have  spoken  of 
my  two  years  of  aberration  of  my  own 
accord;  yet  when  all  avoided  the  subject 
as  if  it  opened  the  cupboard  of  the  family 
dishonor  I  resented  the  implication. 

It  was  Tom  Cantley  with  whom  I  was 
most  at  ease,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  a 
blood  relation.  A  big,  genial,  boresome 
fellow  he  found  me  u.seful  as  a  listener. 
His  rambling  accounts  of  the  doings  and 
shortcomings  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
and  what  he  would  have  accomplished 
there  if  given  a  free  hand,  I  pretended  to 
follow  because  it  left  me  free  to  pursue  my 
own  thoughts.  As  he  never  asked  for 
comments  on  my  part,  being  content  when 
he  could  dribble  out  his  own,  the  plan 
worked  well. 

And  yet  it  was  Tom  who  awakened  me 
to  the  true  meaning  of  my  situation. 
That  was  on  the  day  we  left  Washington- 
in  the  station — as  Vio  and  I  were  about  to 
take  our  train.  Vio  was  ahead  with  Min- 
na, when  Tom  suddenly  clutched  me  by 
the  arm. 

"Say,  old  sport;  what  about  clubs? — 
Boston  clubs  I  mean.  I  suppose  you're  a 
member  of  the  Shawmut  and  the  Beacon 
Hill  just  as  before  you  went  away.  No 
action  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  matter  as 
far  as  I've  heard.  But  I  wouldn't  press 
the  point,  if  I  were  you,  not  for  a  while 
yet.  Later — when  everything  blows  over 
— we  can — we  can  see." 

I  nodded,  speechlessly.  It  was  the  most 
significant  thing  that  had  been  said  to  me 
yet. 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  weakly.  "When 
everything  blows  over  we  can  see." 

What  I  saw  at  the  minute  was  that  if  I 
attempted  to  resume  my  membership  in 
either  of  my  clubs  there  would  be  opposi- 
tion. My  case  was  as  grave  as  that; 
though  why  it  should  be  I  hadn't  an 
adequate  idea.  Annoyed  hitherto  I  be- 
came deeply  troubled   and   perplexed. 

Nevertheless  when  we  arrived  in  Boston 
again  it  was  to  experience  nothing  but  the 
same  widespread  kindness.  True,  it  was 
largely  from  relatives  or  from  such  friends 
of  Vio's  as  admired  her  pluck.  The 
tragedy  of  her  life  being  plain  those  who 
appreciated  it  were  eager  to  stand  by  her; 
and  to  stand  by  her  meant  courtesy  to 
me.  I  could  be  invited  to  a  dinner  to 
which  I  went  under  my  wife's  banner; 
but  I  couldn't  be  admitted  to  a  club  where 
I  should  stand  on  my  merit  as  a  man. 
The  distinction  was  galling. 

T^QUALLY  so  I  found  my  position  with 
•L^  regard  to  Colonel  Stroud.  He  made 
himself  our  social  protector,  filling  in  what 
might  be  considered  unoccupied  ground 
and  defending  anything  open  to  attack. 
He  did  this  even  in  our  own  house.  With- 
out usurping  my  place  as  host  he  fulfilled 
those  duties  which  a  companion  performs 
for  an  invalid  lady,  passing  the  cigars  and 
cigarettes  after  dinner,  and  seeing  that  our 
guests  had  their  favorite  liqueurs.  Though 
our  friends  came  nominally  to  lunch  or 
dine  with  Vio  and  me  it  seemed  in  effect 
to  be  with  Vio  and  him.  Everyone  knew 
apparently  that  he  and  she  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  a  romantic  act,  which  my  coming 
back  had  frustrated.  Something  was 
due  them  therefore  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation; and  considering  what  I  had 
done  they  had  the  public  sympathy. 

That  my  mind  was  chiefly  on  this  situa- 
tion, however,  I  cannot  truthfully  say. 
I  thought  of  it  more  than  incidentally,  and 
yet  not  so  much  as  to  make  it  a  sole  pre- 
occupation. More  engrossing  than  any- 
thing personal  to  myself  was  the  plight  of 
the  world  and  the  future  immediately 
before  us.  With  the  gathering  of  the 
Conference  round  the  table  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  the  new  world  of  which  one  of  the 
phases  had  been  war  was  entering  on  still 
another  phase  even  more  momentous. 
To  the  mere  onlooker — supposing  oneself 
to  be  an  onlooker  and  no  more — it  would 
be  an  exhibition  of  the  grandeur  and 
impotence  of  man  on  a  scale  of  spectacular 
magnificence. 

The  January  of  the  Armistice  will  be 
remembered  as  a  month  of  dramatic 
occurrences  illustrating  the  yearnings, 
passions,  and  fatalities  of  the  human  race 
with  an  almost  theatrical  vividness.  In 
its  very  first  days  the  old  era  sighed  itself 
out  in  the  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
while  on  the  soil  over  which  the  Caesars 
had  ridden  in  their  triumphs  a  New  World 
citizen  and  President  was  hailed  as  the 
herald  of  an  epoch  altogether  new.    Al- 


most at  the  same  moment  blood  was 
flowing  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  working  up 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  the 
a.ssassination  of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxembourg.  The  Americans  in  Paris 
having  secured  on  one  day  the  right  of  way 
for  their  League  of  Nations  the  antiphon 
of  opposition  burst  forth  from  Washington 
on  the  next. 

Events  like  these,  and  they  were  many, 
were  as  gey.sers  springing  from  a  cauldron 
in  which  the  passions  and  ideals  of  man- 
kind were  seething  incoherently.  The 
geysers  naturally  caught  the  eye,  but  if 
there  had  been  no  boiling  sea  they  would 
not  have  spouted  up.  More  than  the 
geysers  I  watched  the  boiling  sea,  and 
that  I  saw  alt  around  me. 

That  others  didn't  see  it,  or  saw  it  as 
less  ebullient;  made  no  difference  to  me 
for  the  reason  that  I  had  been  in  its  depths. 
Vio  didn't  see  it;  Wolf  didn't  see  it; 
Stroud  didn't  see  it.  Of  my  family  only 
Tom  Cantley  had  vague  apprehensions  of 
what  he  called  "labor  unrest,"  but  this  he 
regarded  as  no  more  than  a  whirlpool  in  an 
ocean  relatively  smooth.  In  Boston  gen- 
erally, as  probably  throughout  the  Union, 
the  issue  was  definite  and  concrete,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  question  as  to  whether 
America  would  back  a  League  of  Nations 
or  would  not.  That  was  the  burning 
topic  of  debate;  but  to  me  it  seemed  like 
concentrating  on  the  relative  merits  of  a 
raft  or  a  lifeboat  when  the  ship  is  drifting 
on  the  rocks.  That  our  whole  system  of 
labor,  pleasure,  religion,  finance,  and 
government  was  in  process  of  transforma- 
tion I  had  many  reasons  for  believing: 
but  I  couldn't  speak  of  that  without  being 
scouted  as  a  Bolshevist,  or  laughed  down 
as  pessimistic. 

I  mention  these  circumstances  in  order 
that  you  may  see  that  nothing  personal 
could  be  wholly  absorbing.  His  exact 
social  status  means  little  to  a  man  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  that  any  minute  may  go 
down.  His  chief  concern  is  to  save  him- 
self and  his  fellow-passengers,  with  natural 
speculation  as  to  the  haven  they  will  find 
when  the  rescued  have  scrambled  to  the 
shore. 

THUS  during  that  month  of  January  I 
saw  myself  as  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances that  mattered  less  than  they  might 
have  done  had  we  not  been  on  the  eve  of 
well  nigh  universal  change.  The  life  I 
was  leading  with  Vio  was  not  satisfactory, 
but  even  that  was  not  permanent.  The 
thread  of  flame,  I  was  convinced,  had  not 
led  me  thus  far  without  meaning  to  lead 
me  farther  still,  and  I  counted  on  that  to 
show  me  the  way.  I  counted  on  that  not 
merely  in  my  own  affairs  but  in  those  of  our 
disintegrating  world.  We  should  not  be 
impelled  to  pull  down  our  present  house  till 
the  materials  were  at  hand  for  building  up 
a  better  one.  Vio,  Wolf,  Stroud,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  were  right  in 
not  fearing  disaster,  though  wrong  in  not 
anticipating  a  radical  shifting  of  bases. 
Their  desperate  clinging  to  worn-out 
phases  of  existence  might  be  futile;  but 
the  futility  would  become  apparent  in  the 
ripeness  olf  time.  It  was  not  an  aspect  of 
the  case  that  troubled  me. 

What  did  trouble  me  was  Vio's  relation 
to  Stroud.  It  troubled  me  the  more  for 
the  reason  that  in  proportion  as  the  va- 
pors cleared  from  my  intelligence  I  saw 
myself  with  my  old  rights  as  her  husband. 
The  old  passion  was  back  with  me,  with 
the  old  longings  and  claims,  even  though 
she  disregarded  them.  According  to  the 
judgment  I  was  beginning  to  form  she  dis- 
regarded them  the  more  for  seeing  that  her 
efforts  to  re-establish  me  in  Boston  hadn't 
been  successful.  As  far  as  she  could  posi- 
tively carry  me  I  went;  but  I  could  cover 
no  ground  by  myself.  The  minute  I  was 
alone  I  was  let  alone,  simply,  courteously, 
but  unanimously  dropped.  It  was  the 
sort  of  general  action  it  is  useless  to  reason 
with  or  fight  against;  and  Vio  saw  it. 
There  came  a  day  when  I  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  giving  up  the  struggle, 
and  that  the  offer  I  had  meant  to  make  on 
the  first  afternoon  of  my  return  would  be 
accepted  if  renewed.  I  was  not  sure;  she 
was  not  communicative;  and  the  signs  were 
all  too  obscure  to  give  me  more  than  a 
vacillating  sense  of  guidance.  My  general 
impression  was  that  she  didn't  know  the 
way  she  was  taking,  while  Stroud  was  sure 
of  it.  As  an  adroit  player  of  a  game  of 
which  she  didn't  know  the  elementary 
principles  he  was  leading  her  on  to  a 
point  at  which  she  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge herself  beaten. 

This,  in  the  main,  I  could  only  stand  by 
and  watch,  because  I  was  under  a  cloud. 
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It  was  a  cloud  that  settled  on  me  heavier 
and  blacker  as  January  passed  and  Feb- 
ruary came  in.  The  world-seething  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  seething  with- 
in myself.  There  were  days  when  my 
inner  anguish  was  not  less  frenzied  than 
that  of  Germany  or  Eussia,  in  spite  of 
my  outward  calm.  I  was  still  following 
Vio  from  house  to  house,  with  Stroud  as 
our  guide  or  showman;  but  the  conviction 
was  growing  that  I  must  soon  have  done 
with  it.  Not  a  day  nor  an  hour  but  seared 
my  consciousness  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  man  whom  Vio  loved. 

"This  is  not  a  life,"  I  began  to  tell  my- 
self bitterly. 

It  became  my  favorite  comment.  I 
made  it  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  and 
when  I  went  to  bed  at  night.  I  made  it 
when  Vio  and  I  engaged  in  polite  conversa- 
tion, and  when  she  informed  me  of  our 
engagements  for  the  day.  I  made  it  when 
I  entered  other  people's  drawing-rooms, 
and  when  other  people  entered  ours. 
A  life  was  a  reality;  a  life  was  work;  a 
life  involved  above  all  what  Mildred 
Averill  called  production.  When  one 
didn't  produce  there  was  no  place  for  one. 
There  was  no  place  for  me  here.  With 
Pelly,  Bridget,  and  the  Finn  I  had  touched 


the  genuine,  the  foundational;  in  lugging 
carpets  I  had  done  work  of  which  the  use- 
fulness was  in  no  wise  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  any  other  man  could  have  done 
it  just  as  well.  In  my  room  with  the  fungi, 
on  my  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  I  had  slept 
soundly  and  lived  complacently,  in  har- 
mony with  whatever  was  basic  and  ele- 
mental. It  began  to  dawn  in  me  as  a  hope 
that  perhaps  the  windings  of  the  thread  of 
flame  would  lead  me  back  to  what  was  a 
life,  with  a  new  appreciation  of  its  value. 

And  then  one  day  when  I  was  on  the 
stairs  of  our  own  house,  coming  down  from 
the  third  to  the  second  storey,  I  saw 
Lydia  Blair  standing  on  the  landing,  out- 
side of  Vio's  door.  Boosey  was  beside  her, 
and  she  was  taking  a  parcel  from  his 
hands. 

"Hello,  kid,"  she  said,  nodding  in  my 
direction.  "Thought  I  should  see  you 
round  here  some  day.  Wonder  I  didn't 
do  it  before."  She  addressed  Boosey, 
with  another  nod  toward  me.  "He  and 
me  were  at  school  together.  Weren't 
we?"  she  continued,  with  her  enchanting 
smile,  as  I  reached  the  lowest  step. 
\  "Yes,"  I  managed  to  gasp;  "the  school 
of  adversity." 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Curly  stopped  me  when  I  was  heading  for 
the  scrub  to  get  Black  Jim  and  he — he 
called  you  a  lot  of  nasty  names.  He  said 
you  didn't  really  like  me — you  were 
only  making  use  of  me.  He  wanted  to 
know  if — if  you'd  been  pumping  me." 

Dick's  eyes  narrowed.  He  had  brought 
his  gaze  abruptly  to  her  face. 

"Pumping  you!" 

"About — about  anything" — and  Molly 
averted  her  eyes. 

"I  would  never  'pump'  you,  Molly." 

"That's  what  I  told  him.  But  he  only 
laughed  and  went  off — only  his  eyes — !" 
she  shuddered. 

Dick's  jaw  hardened. 

"No,"  he  said,  firmly.  "I'm  not  going 
away,  Molly." 

"But  you  don't  know  Pa!  Oh  if  ever 
he  gets  you  he— he'll  be  worse  than 
Curly     ever!     You     see     they     think — " 

"I  know,"  said  Dick  nodding.  "Let's 
be  perfectly  frank." 

"I  don't  know  where  the  still  is,"  said 
Molly. 

"That  isn't  what  I  meant. — As  I  said, 
I  would  never  have  asked  you,  Molly — 
What  I  mean  is  you  know  what  I'm  up 
here  for.    Don't  you?" 

"I  kind  of  suspected — after  what  Curly 
hinted,"  Molly  admitted.  "But  you'll 
never  find  it.  Nobody  ever  has.  Only 
five  men  know  and  they're  not  telling. 
When  enough  has  been  made  for  a  shipment 
it's  left  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  night — 
never  the  same  spot  twice — and  then  the 
rest  come  and  load  it  on  wagons.  That's 
all  I  know — or  care." 

"It  would  be  pretty  awful  for  your  dad 
if  -"  began  Dick  very  gently. 

She  shook  her  sunny  head  and  laughed 
derisively. 

"It'd  be  ditto  and  then  some,  for  you, 
il  you  let  them  get  you,"  she  retorted  and 
then,  her  breath  catching:  "Oh,  I  couldn't 
bear  it!    You're  so — so  decent." 

He  drew  a  ring  from  his  little  finger  and 
while  she  smiled  and  trembled  a  little, 
put  it  on  her  left  hand. 

"You  know  what  this  means,  Molly?" 
he  whispered,  and  she  nodded  bashfully. 
"It's  only  a  substitute  till  I  can  get  a  good 
one.     The  next'll  be  a  diamond." 

"Oh — h!  Will  it?"  she  cried  rapturously, 

"Molly,"  he  said,  "I've  nothing  much 
to  offer,  e.xcept  hope  and  all  the  love  in  the 
world.     Do  you  care?" 

He  found  the  right  answer  in  her  eyes, 
Suddenly  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed 
her. 

"And  you'll  wait  for  me,"  he  whispered 
after  a  moment,  "till  I  can  make  enough — " 
"Wait  for  you!"  returned  Molly,  tremu- 
lously.    "Yes,  I'll  wait — forever  and  ever." 

FINDING  him  firm  in  his  resolve  not  to 
run  away  Molly  refrained  from  plead- 
ing but  thereafter  constituted  herself 
watchman  and  guard,  riding  with  him 
everywhere.  She  was  as  good  a  shot  as 
any  man  in  the  camp  and  went  armed  at 
all  times.  Not  a  cow-puncher  or  lumber- 
jack but  held  her  in  wholesome  respect. 
Buck  and  C\irly  had  gone     up  the  lake 


with  a  load  of  hides  and  confidence 
gradually  returned  to  Buck's  daughter. 
It  may  have  been  only  a  threat  after  all, 
made  in  the  heat  of  a  drunken  orgy,  she 
told  herself. 

The  long  lake  above  the  Elbow  and 
circling  down  around  the  Curly  Horn 
didn't  connect  with  Loon  Lake  which  lay 
up  North  but  it  had  a  plentitude  of  fish, 
was  more  accessible  and  therefore  became 
almost  a  daily  haunt  of  the  two  young 
people.  Here  at  any  point  by  the  mere 
casting  of  a  line  one  might  draw  in,  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  a  glistening,  flop- 
ping, silvery-pink  trout  or  a  large  perch 
or  black  bass.  Then  to  make  a  meal  by 
the  shore  with  Molly,  and  to  ride  home 
under  the  stars,  hands  reaching  across  the 
horses  and  clasping,  Molly  singing  softly 
In  her  clear,  rich,  untrained  voice  the 
songs  good,  bad  and  indifferent  that  she 
had  picked  up  from  the  cowmen, — Dick 
listening,  now  disapproving,  now  enrap- 
tured! 'There  were  times  when  he  hated 
the  thought  of  civilization. 

One  evening  they  were  rather  late  in 
starting  back  to  camp,  probably  because 
of  a  full  moon  whose  witchery  was  ir- 
resistible. 

"To-morrow's  the  first  of  August, 
Molly,"  said  Dick  as  he  helped  her  into 
the  saddle — this  daughter  of  the  hills 
who  had  never  before  required  such 
assistance,  but  who  had  recently  become 
as  dependent  in  this  respect  as  a  riding- 
school  miss. 

"Yes?"  queried  Molly,  lightly. 
"And  I've  got  to  be  off  to  the  head  of 
Loon  Lake  by  dawn." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  sharply,  and 
leaned  over  in  the  saddle. 

"You  mean  you  got  to  go  'way — leave 
me?" 

"I  think  so.  For  a  while.  Jensen  said 
he'd  be  up  very  early  on  August  the  first. 
He  only  makes  one  trip  a  month  up  here 
you  know,  unless  it's  something  special. 
I  mustn't  miss  him." 

"But  why?"  she  demanded,  plaintively. 
"I've  got  to  go  back  to  town.     Can't 
you  guess  why?" 

Suddenly  she  started.  Turning  her 
head  swiftly —she  had  been  arranging  the 
bridle— she  tried  to  read  his  face  in  the 
near-darkness.  His  back  was  to  the 
moon. 

"You've  found  the  still!"  she  whispered, 
clutching    his    shoulder.     "Is    that    what 
you  mean?" 
He  nodded. 

"My  part,"  he  said  slowly,  "is  done, 
thank  heaven!  The  renowned  and  elusive 
still,  Molly,  goes  by  the  name  'Light  of 
the  Morning'." 

In  their  background  shadows  began  to 
move.  They  failed  to  hear  the  padding 
of  feet,  stealthy  padding  that  ended  in  a 
rapid  concerted  rush.  Five  men  had 
closed  in  upon  them  before  they  could 
*  have  counted  twenty. 

"Let  the  girl  go  or  we'll  be  in  Dutch  with 
the  boss,"  a  voice  ordered.  "But  get  her 
gun!" 

Dick  reached  for  his  mount's  bridle — 
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but  too  late.  Molly  had  whipped  out 
her  revolver,  but  even  as  she  swerved 
Black  Jim  about  to  face  the  newcomers 
the  gun  was  knocked  deftly  from  her  grasp. 
Then  the  man  who  had  done  this  slapped 
her  horse's  flank  and  the  spirited  creature 
dashed  away,  down  the  trail  at  a  wild 
gallop,  unresponsive  to  any  pulling  on  his 
bridle,  any  word  of  liis  gallant  little  rider. 
Meanwhile  the  other  horse,  snatched  from 
Dick's  tentative  hold,  was  being  led  away 
in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  three 
men  who  were  busy  pinioning  his  arms 
shouted  to  the  other  to  "Come  on." 
In  another  moment  the  party  was  making 
a  rapid  though  stumbling  progress  down 
to  the  little  dock  not  far  away.  It  could 
be  seen  faintly  through  the  trees,  even  by 
moonlight.  Here  the  little  steamboat, 
"Light  of  the  Morning,"  waited,  with 
steam  up. 

IT  was  two  weeks  later.  The  chief  of  the 
provincial  police  and  the  Honorable 
James  Cantley  were  again  in  conference 
in  the  office  of  the  former.  This  time 
Forbes  Vincent's  demeanor  was  distin- , 
guished  by  not  merely  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  but  pride  as  well.  He  fairly 
glowed. 

"To  my  mind,"  he  was  saying,  "the 
slickest  part  of  the  whole  adventure  was 
the  way  the  lad  overcame  this  Sandwell 
on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey  to  the  coast. 
It  seems  he  changed  clothes  with  him, 
forcibly,  and  got  him  aboard  the  Jap  ship 
in  his  stead,  and  nobody  was  the  wiser!" 

"Shanghaied?" 

Vincent  nodded  and  shoved  the  cigars 
across  to  the  other,  who  declined  them. 

"Gave  him  a  taste  of  his  own  medicine. 
Sandwell  hated  him  because  of  jealousy 
over  the  girl,  chiefly.  Otherwise  Dick 
might  have  hung  round  the  Elbow  all 
year  without  raising  much,  if  any,  sus- 
picion so  well  was  he  playing  his  part. 
They  tell  me  everybody  liked  him — even 
the  big  boss  himself.  .  .  I  wonder  how 
Sandwell's  enjoying  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave!" 

"What  happened  to  the  big  boss?  I 
didn't  hear  any  particulars." 

"Well,  he'd  given  the  order  to  nab  Dick. 
(If  it  had  been  anyone  but  Dick  he'd 
have  ordered  him  lynched  I  guess,  but  he 
liked  the  lad.)  And  he  was  across  the 
lake  on  a  matter  of  business  among  the 
Indians  when  this  McFarlane  of  the 
Mounties  rode  in  with  a  posse  and  cap- 
tured him  on  what  is  known  as  a  blanket 
charge.  McFarlane  had  ridden  hard  for 
sixteen  hours  up  to  his  post  and  back  and 
he  was  all  in.  I  suppose  he  was  less  wary 
than  usual.  Anyway  his  prisoner  got 
away.  Buck  McGinnis  won't  be  seen  in 
these  parts  again." 

"And  the  girl?" 

"When  she  saw  that  it  was  all  up — as  she 
thought — with  Dick  she  set  out  to  warn 
her  illustrious  dad,  but  of  course  he  wasn't 
at  home.  So  I  suppose  she  waited  in 
more  or  less  suspense  till  she  got  word 
about  him.  After  that  heaven  knows 
what  she  must  have  gone  through  till 
Dick  miraculously  turned  up,  alive  and 
kicking.  By  the  way  you  never  saw  a 
pair  crazier  in  love — " 

Cantley  waved  this  aside,  impatiently. 

"Nothing  particularly  original  about  a 
still  on  a  steamboat,"  he  observed.  "Any 
fool  could  have  found  that." 

"Well,  why  didn't  they?"  Vincent  de- 
manded. "They  had  every  chance,  those 
others." 

"Was  this  built  specially  for  that?" 

"Not  at  all.  The  boat  was  making  too 
many  excursions  for  the  amount  of  pas- 
senger traflfic.  That's  what  first  excited 
the  lad's  curiosity.  He  even  had  taken  a 
trip  or  two  on  the  boat  himself  without 
becoming  wise — or  even  near-wise.  Where 
are  you  going?" 

For  the  other  had  risen. 

"Just  had  a  wire  from  Ottawa.  Got 
to  catch  the  first  train  East,"  explained 
Cantley  reaching  for  his  hat. 

"I  wanted  you  to  meet  Dick  and  that 
stunning  little  bride  of  his.  They'll 
be  in  at  any  minute  now." 

"Sorry.  Give  them  my  regrets  and — er 
— congratulations  of  aourse." 

"I  suppose  your  haste  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that — that  vow  you 
made?"  the  chief  suggested,   grinningly. 

Cantley  reddened. 

"Great  heavens,  man,  can't  you  take  a 
joke?"  he  protested,  pulling  out  his  watch. 
"And  anyway  try  to  find  me  a  mule  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  town. 
Just  try.  There's  nothing  wild-and-woolly 
about  us!" 
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The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 


Continued  from  page  10 


matter  with  me.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  all  of  us,  and  the  whole  show;  we 
know  too  much.  Too  much  about  one 
another;  too  much  about  ourselves. 
That's  why  I'm  really  interested,  just 
now,  about  one  thing  that  I  don't 
know." 

"And  that  is?"  inquired  the  other. 

"Why  that  poor  fellow  is  dead." 

THEY  had  walked  along  the  straight 
road  for  nearly  a  mile,  conversing  at 
intervals  in  this  fashion;  and  March  had 
a  singular  sense  of  the  whole  world  being 
turned  inside  out.  Mr.  Home  Fisher  did 
not  especially  abuse  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  fashionable  society;  of  some  of 
them  he  spoke  with  affection.  But  they 
seemed  to  be  an  entirely. new  set  of  men 
and  women,  who  happened  to  have  the 
same  names  as  the  men  and  women 
mentioned  most  often  in  the  newspapers. 
Yet  no  fury  of  revolt  could  have  seemed 
to  him  more  utterly  revolutionary  than 
this  cold  familiarity.  It  was  like  day- 
light on  the  other  side  of  stage  scenery. 

They  reached  the  great  lodge  gates  of 
the  park,  and,  to  March's  surprise, 
passed  them  and  continued  along  the 
interminable  white,  straight  road.  But 
he  was  himself  too  early  for  his  appoint- 
ment 'Mth  Sir  Howard,  and  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  see  the  end  of  his  new  friend's 
experiment,  whatever  it  might  be.  They 
had  long  left  the  moorland  behind  them, 
and  half  the  white  road  was  gray  in  the 
ijreat  shadow  of  the  Torwood  pine  for- 
ests, themselves  like  gray  bars  shuttered 
against  the  sunshine  and  within,  amid 
that  clear  moon,  manufacturing  their 
own  midnight.  Soon,  however,  rifts  be- 
gan to  appear  in  them  like  gleams  of 
colored  windows;  the  trees  thinned  and 
fell  away  as  the  road  went  forward, 
showing  the  wild,  irregular  copses  in 
which,  as  Fisher  said,  the  house-party 
had  been  blazing  away  all  day.  And 
about  two  hundred  yards  farther  on  they 
<'ame  to  the  first  turn  of  the  road. 

At  the  corner  stood  a  sort  of  decayed 
inn  with  the  dingy  sign  of  The  Grapes. 
The  sign-board  was  dark  and  indecipher- 
able by  now,  and  hung  black  against  the 
sky  and  the  gray  moorland  beyond, 
about  as  inviting  as  a  gallows.  March 
remarked  that  it  looked  like  a  tavern  for 
vinegar  instead  of  wine. 

"A  good  phrase,"  said  Fisher,  "and  so 
it  would  be  if  you  were  silly  enough  to 
drink  wine  in  it.  But  the  beer  is  very 
ijood,  and  so  is  the  brandy." 

MARCH  followed  him  into  the  bar  par- 
lor with  some  wonder,  and  his  dim 
sense  of  repugnance  was  not  dismissed  by 
ihe  first  sight  of  the  innkeeper,  who  was 
widely  different  from  the  genial  inn- 
keeper of  romance,  a  bony  man,  very 
silent  behind  a  black  mustache,  but  with 
black,  restless  eyes.  Taciturn  as  he  was, 
the  investigator  succeeded  at  last  in  ex- 
tracting a  scrap  of  information  from 
him,  by  dint  of  ordering  beer  and  talkiug 
to  him  persistently  and  minutely  on  the 
subject  of  motor-cars.  He  evidently  re- 
garded the  innkeeper  as  in  some  singular 
way  an  authority  on  motor-cars;  as  being 
deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  mechanism, 
management,  and  mismanagement  of 
motor-cars;  holding  the  man  all  the  time 
with  a  glittering  eye  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  Out  of  all  this  rather  mysteri- 
ous conversation  there  did  emerge  at 
last  a  sort  of  admission  that  one  particu- 
lar motor-car,  of  a  given  description,  had 
stopped  before  the  inn  about  an  hour 
before,  and  that  an  elderly  man  had 
alighted,  requiring  some  mechanical  as- 
sistance. Asked  if  the  visitor  required 
any  other  assistance,  the  innkeeper  said 
shortly  that  the  old  gentleman  had  filled 
his  flask  and  taken  a  packet  of  sand- 
wiches. And  with  these  words  the  some- 
what inhospitable  host  had  walked  has- 
tily out  of  the  bar,  and  they  heard  him 
banging  doors  in  the  dark  interior. 

Fisher's  weary  eye  wandered  round 
the  dusty  and  dreary  inn  parlor  and 
rested  dreamily  on  a  glass  case  contain- 
ing a  stuffed  bird,  with  a  gun  hung  on 
hooks  above  it,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
only  ornament. 

"Puggy  was  a  humorist,"  he  observed, 
"at  least  in  his  own  rather  grim  style. 
But  it  seems  rather  too  grim  a  joke  for  a 


man  to  buy  a  packet  of  sandwiches  when 
he  is  just  going  to  commit  suicide." 

"If  you  come  to  that,"  answered  March, 
"it  isn't  very  usual  for  a  man  to  buy  a 
packet  of  sandwiches  when  he's  just  out- 
side the  door  of  a  grand  house  he's  going 
to  stop  at." 

"No.  .  .  .  no,"  repeated  Fisher,  al- 
most mechanically;  and  then  suddenly 
cocked  his  eye  at  his  interlocutor  with  a 
much  livelier  expression. 

"By  Jove!  that's  an  idea.  You're  per- 
fectly right.  And  that  suggests  a  very 
queer  idea,  doesn't  it?" 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  March 
started  with  irrational  nervousness  as 
the  door  of  the  inn  was  flung  open  and 
another  man  walked  rapidly  to  the  count- 
er. He  had  struck  it  with  a  coin  and 
called  out  for  brandy  before  he  saw  the 
other  two  guests,  who  were  sitting  at  a 
bare  wooden  table  under  the  window. 
When  he  turned  about  with  a  rather 
wild  stare  March  had  yet  another  unex- 
pected emotion,  for  his  guide  hailed  the 
man  as  Hoggs  and  introduced  him  as  Sir 
Howard  Home. 

HE  looked  rather  older  than  his  boy- 
ish portraits  in  the  illustrated  papers, 
as  is  the  way  of  politicians;  his  flat,  fair 
hair  was  touched  with  gray,  but  his  face 
was  almost  comically  round,  with  a 
Roman  nose  which,  when,  combined 
with  his  quick,  bright  eyes,  raised  a 
vague  reminiscence  of  a  parrot.  He  had 
a  cap  rather  at  the  back  of  his  head  and 
a  gun  under  his  arm.  Harold  March  had 
imagined  many  things  about  his  meeting 
with  the  great  political  reformer,  but  he 
had  never  pictured  him  with  a  gun  un- 
der his  arm,  drinking  brandy  in  a  public- 
house. 

1  "So  you're  stopping  at  Jink's  too," 
said  Fisher.  "Everybody  seems  to  be 
at  Jink's." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  "Jolly  good  shooting.  At 
least  all  of  it  that  isn't  Jink's  shooting.  I 
never  knew  a  chap  with  such  good  shoot- 
ing that  was  such  a  bad  shot.  Mind 
you,  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  and  all 
that;  I  don't  say  a  word  against  him. 
But  he  never  learned  to  hold  a  gun  when 
he  was  packing  pork  or  whatever  he  did. 
"Theysay  he  shot  the  cockade  off  his  own 
servant's  hat;  just  like  him  to  have 
cockades,  of  course.  He  shot  the  weather- 
cock off  his  own  ridiculous  gilded  summer- 
house.  It's  the  only  cock  he'll  ever  kill, 
I  should  think.  Are  you  coming  up  there 
now?" 

Fisher  said,  rather  vaguely,  that  he 
was  following  soon,  when  he  had  fixed 
something  up;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  left  the  inn.  March  fancied 
he  had  been  a  little  upset  or  impatient 
when  he  called  for  the  brandy;  but  he 
had  talked  himself  back  into  a  satisfac- 
tory state,  if  the  talk  had  not  been  quite 
what  his  literary  visitor  had  expected. 
Fisher,  a  few  minutes  afterward,  slowly 
led  the  way  out  of  the  tavern  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  looking  down 
it  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had 
travelled.  Then  he  walked  back  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  that  direction  and 
stood  still  again. 

"I  should  think  this  is  about  the  place," 
he  said. 

"What  place?"  asked  his  companion. 

"The  place  where  the  poor  fellow  was 
killed,"  said  Fisher  sadly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
March.  "He  was  smashed  up  on  the 
rocks  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here." 

"No,  he  wasn't,"  replied  Fisher.  "He 
didn't  fall  on  the  rocks  at  all.  Didn't 
you  notice  that  he  only  fell  on  the  slope 
of  soft  gra.ss  underneath?  But  I  saw 
that  he  had  a  bullet  in  him  already." 

Then  after  a  pause  he  added : 

"He  was  alive  at  the  inn,  but  he  was 
dead  long  before  he  came  to  the  rocks. 
So  he  was  shot  as  he  drove  his  car  down 
this  strip  of  straight  road,  and  I  should 
think  somewhere  about  here.  After  that, 
of  course,  the  car  went  straight  on  with 
nobody  to  stop  or  turn  it.  It's  really  a 
very  cunning  dodge  in  its  way;  for  the 
body  would  be  found  far  away,  and  most 
people  would  say,  as  you  do,  that  it  was 
an  accident  to  a  motorist.  "The  murderer 
must  have  been  a  clever  brute." 

"But  wouldn't  the  shot  be  heard  at 
the  inn  or  somewhere?"  asked  March. 


ALL  BIAS  FILLED  CORSETS 
are  designed  iu  conformity 
with  the  science  of  Anatomy,  im- 
proving tHe  figure  and  conserving  the 
iealth. 

Illustration  shows  the  "Liftup" 
model,  a  patented  inventioa  with 
non-slip  elastic  inside  belt,  which 
gently  supports  the  abdomen.  This 
model  is  very  beneficial  for  use  after 
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lieving those  physical  ailments  from 
which  manv  women  suffer. 
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''Father's  Little  Cooks" 

"That's  what  father  calls  us.    Every  Saturday  mother 

lets  us  make  a  Quick  Pudding  for  dinner.      It's  great 

fun — and  they're  so  nice  too.  ' 

The  litile  bnes  love  thewdelightful  puddirigs. "Their 

enthusiasm  is  shared  by  all    the   family.      Everyone 

enjoys  their  delicious  wholesomeness. 

Their  quick  preparation  makes  them  invaluable  to  the 

busy  housewife.      With  a  supply  of  these  in  the  house 

a  dainty  dessert  is  available  in  a  few  minutes.     Get  a 

selection  from  your  grocer.      Tapioca,   custard   and 

chocolate,  ISc.  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  De3seris 
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The  Most-Used  Surface 
in  Your  Home 


How  many  steps  a  day  on  your 
kitchen  floor?  Who  would  hazard 
a  guess?  Get  the  members  of  the  family 
to  try  to  figure  it  and  then  tell  them 
the  real  significance  of  those  footsteps — 
the  need  of  surface  protection. 

Any  family  circle  that  loves  its  home 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  saving  the 
surface. 

If  it's  the  kitchen  floor,  whether  wood 
or  linoleum,  think  of  the  wear  from  tread- 
ing, scraping,  hurrying  feet. 

If  it's  the  furniture  think  of  the  fric- 
tion and  damage  of  constant  use. 

If  it's  the  outside  of  the  house  think  of 


wood  and  metal  and  their  constant  ex- 
posure. 

The  responsibility,  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility, that  is  carried  by  a  coat  of 
paint  or  varnish  is  impressive.  It  stands 
between  you  and  serious  loss.  But 
neglect  to  provide  the  protection  which 
such  a  coat  ensures,  shifts  that  respon- 
sibility to  the  owner's  shoulders. 

Why  run  the  risk  of  expensive  repairs 
when  they  can  be  avoided  through 
reasonable  care?  Wood,  metal,  con- 
crete, stucco — all  are  materials  which 
will  give  back  richly  in  long  service  for  the 
small  expenditure  needed  for  surface 
protection.     Save  the  Surface. 


Alternate  storm  and  sun  are  cracking  this 
column  base  badly;  it  is  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Paint  would  have  saved  this  surface.  If  kept 
covered,  the  surface  never  would  have  been 
reached . 


nPHIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Save  the  Surface  Campa  ign 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
public  in  the  Preservatne  and  Protective 
value  of  Paint,  Varnish  and  A  Hied  Products 
for  the  Conservation  of  Property,  and  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commission  in  the  following  words: 
'The  realization  of  the  above  objects  will 
lead  to  employment  during  the  Recon- 
struction Period  and  bears  our  entire 
approval." 

THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION 
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CASH'S   WOVEN   NAMES 

now  being  made  at  Brantford  to  meet 
the  Canadian  demand 

Prodaced   on   this   Loom 
Weaves   your   name  in    full,   initials   or  monograms,   on   a 
fine    cambric    tape. 

Names    and    Initials   can    be    woven    in   Red.    Blue,    Black, 
Navy,    Green   or  Yellow  on   White  or  Black  Tapes. 
They  identify  your  linens,  woolens  and  knitted  garments. 
Protect   them    from    loas. 

Orders  filled  in  a  week  or  ten  days  through  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  direct  for  samples  and  order  blanks.  Any 
one   individual   name  for 


3   doz.,   $1.00 
12   doz.,     2.2S 


S   doz., 
24    doz.. 


Sl.SO 
4.00 


J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc.,  Box  9300,  Brantford,  Ontario 


Clear  Out  Rats  in  3  Nights 

"Rough  On  Rats"  rids  your  premises  of  all 
rates  and  mice  m  3  nights.  Change  the 
bait  .TOM  mix  with  "Rough  On  Rats"— that's 
he  secret-  Rats  -won't  eat  the  same  fool 
that  thpy  know  killed  othera.  Varying  the 
bait  fools  them.  Druggists  and  general  »toif« 
sell  Rough  n  Rats"— the  most  economical 
surest  exterminator.  We  do  not  sell  direct' 
Untf  for  'Ending  Rats  and  ftlice  "  Mailed 
free  to  you. 


E.S.WelU -_ 

Chemist    rJS<T  »  iH  TW  , 


Jersey  Cily, 
N.J. 


I  rou  «.an  car 


You  Can  Earn 

iHThis 
NEW  MACHINE 

Make  S.1.000  a  rear  and 
more  to  start.  You  need  no  ex- 
perience. Open  a  Tire  Itepnlr  ^  ^  ^  ^. 
Shop  with  Haywood  Ivquipnient.  Letthemoney 
roll  in  Business  KrowB  fa-t.  You're  soi.n  a  r*^ 
manufacturer,  I'.very  nuto  sold  means  more 
tires  to  mend.  Demand  tor  your 
work  ahead  of  supply, 

SEND  FOR  BIG  FREE  BOOl 
This  gives  all  the  facts.  Tells  how 
to  start.  How  to  succeed,  A  valu- 
able guide  to  riches  and  wealth- 
Write  todsv,  A  postal  will  do.  t»et 
jour  FKEE  copy. 
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"It  would  be  heard.  But  it  would  not 
be  noticed.  That,"  continued  the  inves- 
tigator, "is  where  he  was  clever  again. 
Shooting  was  going  on  all  over  the  place 
all  day;  very  likely  he  timed  his  shot  so 
as  to  drown  it  in  a  number  of  others. 
Certainly  he  was  a  first-class  criminal. 
And  he  was  something  else  as  well." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  com- 
panion, with  a  creepy  premonition  of 
something  coming,  he  knew  not  why. 

"He  was  a  first-class  shot,"  said  Fisher. 

He  had  turned  his  back  abruptly  and 
was  walking  down  a  narrow,  grassy  lane, 
little  more  than  a  cart-track,  which  lay 
opposite  the  inn  and  marked  the  end  of 
the  great  estate  and  the  beginning  of  the 
open  moors.  March  plodded  after  him 
with  the  same  idle  perseverance,  and 
found  him  staring  through  a  gap  in 
giant  weeds  and  thorns  at  the  fiat  face 
of  a  painted  paling.  From  behind  the 
paling  rose  the  great  gray  columns  of  a 
row  of  poplars,  which  filled  the  heavens 
above  them  with  dark-green  shadow 
and  shook  faintly  in  a  wind  which  had 
sunk  slowly  into  a  breeze.  The  afternoon 
was  already  deepening  into  evening,  and 
the  titanic  shadows  of  the  poplars  leng- 
thened over  a  third  of  the  landscape. 

"Are  you  a  first-class  criminal?"  asked 
Fisher,  in  a  friendly  tone.  "I'm  afraid 
I'm  not.  But  I  think  I  can  manage  to  be  a 
sort  of  fourth-rate  burglar." 

A  ND  before  his  companion  could  reply 
■^~^  he  had  managed  to  swing  himself  up 
and  over  the  fence.  March  followed  with- 
out much  bodily  effort,  but  with  consider- 
able mental  disturbance.  The  poplars 
grew  so  close  against  the  fence  that  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  slipping  past  them, 
and  beyond  the  poplars  they  could  see 
only  a  high  hedge  of  laurel,  green  and 
lustrous  in  the  level  sun.  Something  in 
this  limitation  by  a  series  of  living  walls 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  really  enter- 
ing a  shattered  house  instead  of  an  open 
field.  It  was  as  if  he  came  in  by  a  dis- 
used door  or  window  and  found  the  way 
blocked  by  furniture.  When  they  had 
circumvented  the  laurel  hedge  they  came 
out  on  a  sort  of  terrace  of  turf,  which  fell 
by  one  green  step  to  an  oblong  lawn  like 
a  bowling  green.  Beyond  this  was  the 
only  building  in  sight,  a  low  conservatory, 
which  seemed  far  away  from  anywhere, 
like  a  glass  cottage  standing  in  its  own 
fields  in  fairyland.  Fisher  knew  that 
lonely  look  of  the  outlying  parts  of  a  great 
house  well  enough.  He  realized  that  it  is 
more  of  a  satire  on  aristocracy  than  if  it 
were  choked  with  weeds  and  littered  with 
ruins.  For  it  is  not  neglected  and  yet  it 
is  deserted;  at  any  rate,  it  is  disused. 
It  is  regularly  swept  and  garnished  for  a 
master  who  never  comes. 

Looking  over  the  lawn,  however,  he 
saw  one  object  which  he  had  not  ap- 
parently expected.  It  was  a  sort  of 
tripod  supporting  a  large  disk  like  the 
round  top  of  a  table  tipped  sideways, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  dropped 
on  to  the  lawn  and  walked  across  to  look 
at  it  that  March  realized  that  it  was  a 
target.  It  was  worn  and  weather-stained; 
the  gay  colors  of  its  concentric  rings  were 
faded;  possibly  it  had  been  set  up  in  those 
far-off  Victorian  days  when  there  was  a 
fashion  of  archery.  March  had  one  of  his 
vague  visions  of  ladies  in  cloudy  crinolines 
and  gentlemen  in  outlandish  hats  and 
whiskers  revisiting  that  lost  garden  like 
ghosts. 

Fisher,  who  was  peering  more  closely 
at  the  target,  startled  him  by  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"Hullo!"  he  said.  "Somebody  has 
been  peppering  this  thing  with  shot, 
after  all,  and  quite  lately,  too.  Why  I 
believe  old  Jink's  been  trying  to  improve 
his  bad  shooting  here." 

"Yes,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  still  wanted 
improving,"  answered  March,  laughing. 
"Not  one  of  these  shots  is  anywhere  near 
the  bull's-eye;  they  seem  just  scattered 
about  in  the  wildest  way." 

"In  the  wildest  way,"  repeated  FLsher, 
still  peering  intently  at  the  target.  He 
seemed  merely  to  a.ssent,  but  March 
fancied  his  eye  was  shining  under  its 
sleepy  lid  and  that  he  straightened  his 
stooping  figure  with  a  strange  effort. 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  he  said,  feel- 
ing in  his  pockets.  "I  think  I've  got  some 
of  my  chemicals;  and  after  that  we'll 
go  up  to  the  house."  And  he  stooped 
again  over  the  target,  putting  something 
with  his  finger  over  each  of  the  shot- 
holes,  so  far  as  March  could  see  merely 
a    dull-gray    smear.    Then    they    went 


though    the    gathering    twilight    up    the 
long  green  avenues  to  the  great  house. 

HERE  again,  however,  the  eccentric  in- 
vestigator did  not  enter  by  the  front 
door.  He  walked  round  the  house  until 
he  found  a  window  open,  and,  leaping 
into  it,  introduced  his  friend  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  gun-room.  Rows  of 
the  regular  instruments  for  bringing 
down  birds  stood  against  the  walls;  but 
across  a  table  in  the  window  lay  one  or 
two  weapons  of  a  heavier  and  more  for- 
midable pattern. 

"Hullo!  these  are  Burke's  big  game 
rifles,"  said  Fisher.  "I  never  knew  he 
kept  them  here."  He  lifted  one  of  them, 
examined  it  briefly,  and  put  it  down 
again,  frowning  heavily.  Almost  as  he 
did  so  a  strange  young  man  came  hiu"- 
riedly  into  the  room.  He  was  dark  and 
sturdy,  with  a  bumpy  forehead  and  a 
bulldog  jaw,  and  he  spoke  with  a  curt 
apology. 

"I  left  Major  Burke's  guns  here,"  he 
said,  "and  he  wants  them  packed  up. 
He's  going  away  to-night." 

And  he  carried  off  the  two  rifles  with- 
out casting  a  glance  at  the  stranger; 
through  the  open  window  they  could  see 
his  short,  dark  figure  walking  away 
across  the  glimmering  garden.  Fisher 
got  out  of  the  window  again  and  stood 
looking  after  him. 

"That's  Halkett,  whom  I  told  you 
about,"  he  said.  "I  knew  he  was  a  sort 
of  secretary  and  had  to  do  with  Burke's 
papers;  but  I  never  knew  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  guns.  But  he's  just 
the  sort  of  silent,  sensible  little  devil 
who  might  be  very  good  at  anything;  the 
sort  of  man  you  know  for  years  before 
you  find  he's  a  chess  champion." 

He  had  begun  to  walk  in  the  direction 
of  the  disappearing  secretary,  and  they 
soon  came  within  sight  of  the  rest  of  the 
house-party  talking  and  laughing  on  the 
lawn.  They  could  see  the  tall  figure  and 
loose  mane  of  the  lion-hunter  dominat- 
ing the  little  group. 

"By  the  way,"  observed  Fisher,  "when 
we  were  talking  about  Burke  and  Hal- 
kett, I  said  that  a  man  couldn't  very 
well  write  with  a  gun.  Well,  I'm  not  so 
sure  now.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  artist 
so  clever  that  he  could  draw  with  a  gun? 
There's  a  wonderful  chap  loose  about 
here." 

Sir  Howard  hailed  Fisher  and  his 
friend  the  journalist  with  almost  boister- 
ous amiability.  The  latter  was  presented 
to  Major  Burke  and  Mr.  Halkett  and 
also  (by  way  of  a  parenthesis)  to  his 
host,  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  commonplace  little 
man  in  loud  tweeds,  whom  everybody 
else  seemed  to  treat  with  a  sort  of  affec- 
tion, as  if  he  were  a  baby. 

The  irrepressible  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  still  talking  about  the  birds 
he  had  brought  down,  the  birds  that 
Burke  and  Halkett  had  brought  down,  and 
the  birds  that  Jenkins,  their  host,  had  failed 
to  bring  down.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
sociable  mono-mania. 

"You  and  your  big  game,"  he  ejacu- 
lated, aggressively,  to  Burke.  "Why,  any- 
body could  shoot  big  game.  You  want 
to  be  a  shot  to  shoot  small  game." 

"Quite  so,"  interposed  Home  Fisher. 
"Now  if  only  a  hippopotamus  could  fly 
up  in  the  air  out  of  that  bush,  or  you 
preserved  flying  elephants  on  the  estate, 
why,  then — •" 

"Why  even  Jink  might  hit  that  sort  of 
bird,"  cried  Sir  Howard,  hilariously 
slapping  his  host  on  the  back.  "Even  he 
might  hit  a  haystack  or  a  hippopota- 
mus." 

"Look  here,  you  fellows,"  said  Fisher. 
"I  want  you  to  come  along  with  me  for 
a  minute  and  shoot  at  something  else. 
Not  a  hippopotamus.  Another  kind  of 
queer  animal  I've  found  on  the  estate. 
It's  an  animal  with  three  legs  and  one 
eye,  and  it's  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow." 
"What  the  deuce  are  you  talking 
about?"  asked  Burke. 

"You  come  along  and  see,"  replied 
Fisher,  cheerfully. 

Such  people  seldom  reject  anything 
nonsensical,  for  they  are  always  seeking 
for  something  new.  They  gravely  re- 
armed themselves  from  the  gun-room 
and  trooped  along  at  the  tail  of  their 
guide.  Sir  Howard  only  pausing,  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  to  point  out  the  cele- 
brated gilt  summerhouse  on  which  the 
gilt  weather-cock  still  stood  crooked. 
It  was  dusk  turning  to  dark  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  remote  green  by  the 
poplars  and  accepted  the  new  and  aim- 
less game  of  shootmg  at  the  old  mark. 


Face  to  Face  with  Truth 


DIMLY  in  her  mirror  she  sees 
the  truth — that  youth  is 
slipping  by.  To  many  a  woman 
this  revelation  comes  too  late. 

The  preservation  of  health  and 
beauty  should  be  begun  while 
youth,  health  and  beauty  still  are 
hers. 

If  past  your  twenties  watch 
closely  for  Pyorrhea.  Its  effect 
upon  the  body  is  strangely  like 
that  of  Age.  It  changes  the 
contour  of  the  lips,  makes  flaccid 
the  tissues  of  the  throat,  and 
often  degenerates  and  weakens 
the  vital  organs. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  nothing 
more  alarming  than  tender  and 
bleeding  gums,  but  it  ends  in 
toothlessness  or  ruined  health. 
As  the  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or 
must  be  extracted  to  rid  the 
system  of  Pyorrhea  germs  which 
lodge  in  httle  pockets  around 
them. 

It  is  to  these  infecting  germs 
that  medical  science  has  traced 
a  host  of  ills — rheumatism, 


anaemia,  nervous  disorders  and 
other  serious  ailments. 

Forhan  s  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress,  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  denti- 
frices cannot  do  this.  Forhan's 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy — the  teeth  white  and 
clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and 
U.S.  Ifyour  druggist  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
mail  tube  postpaid. 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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LIKE    the    rest   of  the  K^^'C"'"*.; 

.    C.  P.    line,   SUN 
VARNISH-  has 
particular  features  to  rec- 
ommend it.     It  is  made 
from   carefully    selected 

gums  and  other  high  grade  materials.  It  is  a 
superior  varnish  of  great  durability  and  long 
life.  SUN  VARNISH  has  a  brilliant  lustre  pro- 
ducmg  a  glass  like  finish.  Its  transparency  brings 
out  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  wood.  For  all 
interior  or  exterior  work  except  floors,  SUN  VAR- 
NISH is  your  safe  choice.  It  is  most  economical 
to  use  and  dries  hard  in  24  hours. 

Sun  Floor  Varnish 

For  hardwood  floors  this  varnish  cannot  be  equalled. 
It  IS  very  tough,  yet  elastic,  so  it  will  not  crack  or 
chip,  nor  show  marks.    Water  will  not  harm  it,  and 
.  It  will  wear  like  iron. 

.  the  surface  ajvJ 
^  save  all  ^Sjii^l&i^ 
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Your  local  dealer 
•uiill  supply  you. 
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Dean"  Canoes  have  for  many 
years  been  noted  for  their  safety, 
durability  and  good  appearance. 
Because  of  the  expert  workman- 
ship, high-grade  materials,  and 
the  "Dean"  close-rib,  metallic 
joint  construction,  we  are  able 
to  produce  better  and  safer 
canoes.  The  name  "Dean"  has 
always  been  associated  with 
high-grade  craft. 

The  "Dean"  Cabin  de  Luxe 
model  is  our  latest  one.  The 
long  deck  and  small  cabin  tend 
to  make  this  canoe  very  attrac- 
tive. Made  in  15  and  16-foot 
lengths. 

We  manufacture  aquatic  craft 
and  accessories  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  WALTER  DEAN  CANOE 
and  BOAT  CO.,  Ltd. 

Foot  of  York  St.         TORONTO 
•'B»at  Buildirt  Sinct  18SS." 


The  last  light  seemed  to  fade  from  tin 
lawn,  and  the  poplars  against  the  ,sun.<et 
were  like  great  black  plumes  upon  a 
purple  hearse,  when  the  futile  procession 
finally  curved  round  and  came  out  in 
front  of  the  target. 

Sir  Howard  again  slapped  his  host  on 
the  shoulder,  shoving  him  playfully  for- 
ward to  take  the  first  shot.  The  shoulder 
and  arm  he  touched  seemed  unnaturally 
stifT  and  angular.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  hold- 
ing his  gun  in  an  attitude  more  awkward 
than  any  that  his  satiric  friends  had  seen 
or  expected. 

A  T  the  same  instant  a  hornljie  scream 
■^^-  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere.  It 
was  so  unnatural  and  so  unsuited  to  the 
scene  that  it  might  have  been  made  hv 
some  inhuman  thing  flying  on  wings  above 
them  or  eavesdropping  in  the  dark  woods 
beyond.  But  Fisher  knew  that  it  had 
started  and  stopped  on  the  pale  lips  of 
Jefferson  Jenkins,  of  Montreal,  and  no  one 
at  that  moment  catching  sight  of  .Jefferson 
Jenkins's  face  would  have  complained  that 
it  was  commonplace. 

The  next  moment  a  torrent  of  guttur;: 
but  good-humored  oaths  came  from 
Major  Burke  as  he  and  the  two  other 
men  saw  what  was  in  front  of  them.  The 
target  stood  up  in  the  dim  grass  like  a 
dark  goblin  grinning  at  them,  and  it  was 
literally  grinning.  It  had  two  eyes  like 
stars,  and  in  similar  livid  points  of  ight 
were  picked  out  the  two  upturned  and 
open  nostrils  and  the  two  ends  of  thf 
wide  and  tight  mouth.  A  few  white  dots 
above  each  eye  indicated  the  hoary  eye- 
brows; and  one  of  them  ran  upwar(i 
almost  erect.  It  was  a  brilliant  carica- 
ture done  in  bright  dotted  lines  and 
March  knew  of  whom.  It  shone  in  the 
shadowy  grass,  smeared  with  sea-fire  a.s 
if  one  of  the  submarine  monsters  had 
crawled  into  the  twilight  garden;  but  it 
had  the  head  of  a  dead  man. 

"It's  only  luminous  paint,"  said  Burk^. 
"Old  Fisher's  been  having  a  joke  with 
that  phosphorescent  stuff  of  his." 

"Seems  to  be  meant  for  old  Fuggy." 
observed  Sir  Howard.  "Hits  him  ofl' 
very  well." 

With  that  they  all  laughed,  excejit 
Jenkins.  When  they  had  all  done  he 
made  a  noise  like  the  first  effort  of  ar 
animal  to  laugh,  and  Home  Fisher  sufi- 
denly  strode  across  to  him  and  said: 

"Mr.  Jenkins,  I  must  speak  to  you  at 
once  in  private." 


TT  was  by  the  little  water-course  in  tut- 
■•■  moors,  on  the  slope  under  the  hanging 
rock,  that  March  met  his  new  friend  ' 
Fisher,  by  appointment,  shortly  after 
the  ugly  and  almost  grotesque  scene  that 
had  broken  up  the  group  in  the  garden. 
"It  was  a  monkey-trick  of  mine,"  ob- 
served Fisher,  gloomily.  "Putting  phos- 
phorus on  the  target;  but  the  only  chancf 
to  make  him  jump  was  to  give  him  the 
horrors  suddenly.  And  when  be  saw  the 
face  he'd  shot  at  shining  on  the  target 
he  practised  on,  all  lit  up  with  an  infernal 
light,  he  did  jump.  Quite  enough  for 
my  own  intellectual  satisfaction." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand 
even  now,"  said  March,  "exactly  what 
he  did  or  why  he  did  it." 

"You  ought  to,"  replied  Fisher,  with 
his  rather  dreary  smile,  "for  you  gave 
me  the  first  suggestion  yourself.  Oh 
yes,  you  did;  and  it  was  a  very  shrewd 
one.  You  said  a  man  wouldn't  take 
sandwiches  with  him  to  dine  at  a  great 
house.  It  was  quite  true;  and  the  in- 
ference was  that,  though  he  was  going 
there,  he  didn't  mean  to  dine  there.  Or 
at  any  rate,  that  he  might  not  be  dining 
there.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  he 
probably  expected  the  visit  to  be  un- 
pleasant, or  the  reception  doubtful,  or 
something  that  would  prevent  his  ae- 
ceptmg  hospitality.  Then  it  struck  me 
that  Turnbull  was  a  terror  to  certain 
shady  characters  in  the  past,  and  that 
he  had  come  down  to  identify  and  de- 
nounce one  of  them.  The  chances  at  the 
start  pointed  to  the  host— that  is,  Jen- 
kins. I'm  morally  certain  now  that 
Jenkms  was  the  undesirable  alieiv  Turn- 
bull  wanted  to  convict  in  another  shoot- 
ing-affair, but  you  see  the  shooting  gen- 
tleman had  another  shot  in  his  locker." 
"But  you  said  he  would  have  to  be  a 
very  good  shot,"  protested  March. 

"Jenkins  is  a  very  good  shot,"  said 
Fisher.  "A  very  good  shot  who  can  pre- 
tend to  be  a  very  bad  shot.  Shall  I  tell 
you  the  second  hint  I  hit  on,  after  yours 
to  make  me  think  it  was  Jenkins?     It  wa.s 
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Iny  cousin's  account  of  his  bad  shoot- 
ing. He'd  shot  »  Cockade  off  a  hat  and 
a  weather-cock  off  a  building.  Now,  iri 
fact,  a  man  must  shoot  very  well  indeed 
to  shoot  80  badly  as  that.  He  must  shoot 
very  neatly  to  hit  the  cockade  and  not 
the  head,  or  even  the  hat.  If  the  shots 
had  really  gone  at  random,  the  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  that  they  would 
not  have  hit  such  prominent  and  pictur- 
esque objects.  They  were  chosen  be- 
cause they  were  prominent  and  pictur- 
esque objects.  They  jnake  a  story  to  go 
the  round  of  society.  He  keeps  the 
crooked  weather-cock  on  the  summer- 
house  to  perpetuate  the  story  as  a  legend. 
And  then  he  lay  in  wait  with  his  evil 
eye  and  wicked  gun,  safely  ambushed 
behind  the  legend  of  his  own  incompetence. 
"But  there  is  more  than  that.  There 
is  the  summer-house  itself.  I  mean 
there  is  the  whole  thing.  There's  all 
that  .Jenkins  gets  chaffed  about,  the  gild- 
ing and  the  gaudy  colors  and  all  the  vul- 
garity that's  supposed  to  stamp  him  as 
an  upstart.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
upstarts  generally  '  don't  do  this.  God 
knows  there's  enough  of  'em  in  society; 
and  one  knows  'em  well  enough.  And 
this  is  the  very  last  thing  they  do.  They're 
generally  only  too  keen  to  know  the 
right  thing  and  do  it;  and  they  instantly 
put  themselves  body  and  soul  into  the 
hands  of  art  decorators  and  art  experts, 
who  do  the  whole  thing  for  them.  There's 
hardly  another  millionaire  alive  who  has 
the  moral  courage  to  have  a  gilt  mono- 
gram on  a  chair  like  that  one  in  the  gun- 
•Toom.  For  that  maitter,  there's  the  name 
as  well  as  the  monogram.  Names  like 
Tompkins  and  Jenkins  and  Jinjis  are 
funny  without  being  vulgar;  I  mean  they 
ar«  vulgar  without  being  common.  If 
you  prrfer  it,  they  are  commonplace 
without  being  common.  They  are  just 
the  names  to  be  chosen  to  look  ordinary, 
but  they're  really  rather  extraordinary. 
Do  you  know  many  people  called  Tomp- 
kins? It's  a  good  deal  rarer  than  Talbot. 
It's  pretty  much  the  same  with  the 
«omic  clothes  of  the  parvenu.  Jenkins 
dresses  like  a  character  in  Punch.  But 
that's  because  he  is  a  character  in  Punch. 
I  mean  he's  a  fictitious  character.  He's 
a  fabulous  animal.     He  doesn't  exist. 

"tJAVE  you  ever  considered  what  it 
•^  -*•  must  be  like  to  be  a  man  who  doesn't 
exist?  I  mean  to  be  a  man  with  a  ficti- 
tious character  that  he  has  to  keep  up 
at  the  expense  not  merely  of  personal 
talents.  To  be  a  new  kind  of  hypocrite 
hiding  a  talent  in  a  new  kind  of  napkin. 
This  man  has  chosen  his  hypocrisy  very 
ingeniously;  it  was  really  a  new  one.  A 
subtle  villain  has  dressed  up  as  a  dashing 
gentleman  and  a  worthy  business  man 
and  a  philanthropist  and  a  saint;  but 
the  loud  checks  of  a  comical  little  cad 
were  really  rather  a  new  disguise.  But 
the  disguise  must  be  very  irksome  to  a 
man  who  can  really  do  things.  This  is  a 
dexterous  little  cosmopolitan  gutter-snipe 
who  can  do  scores  of  things,  not  only  shoot, 
but  draw  and  paint,  and  probably  play 
the  fiddle.  Now  a  man  like  that  may 
find  the  hiding  of  his  talents  useful;  but 
he  could  never  help  wanting  to  use  them 
where  they  were  useless.  If  he  can  draw, 
he  will  draw  absent-mindedly  on  blotting 
paper.  I  suspect  this  rascal  has  often  drawn 
poor  old  Puggy's  face  on  blotting-paper. 
Probably  he  began  doing  it  in  blots  as  he 
afterward  did  it  in  dots,  or  rather  shots.  It 
was  the  same  sort  of  thing;  he  found  a  dis- 
used target  in  a  deserted  yard  and  couldn't 
resist  indulging  in  a  little  secret  shooting. 


like  secret  drinking.  You  thought  the 
shots  all  scattered  and  irregular,  and  so 
they  were;  but  not  accidental.  No  two 
distances  were  alike;  but  the  different 
points  were  exactly  where  he  wanted  to 
put  them.  There's  nothing  needs  such 
mathematical  precision  as  a  wild  carica- 
ture. I've  dabbled  a  little  in  drawing 
myself,  and  I  assure  you  that  to  put  one 
dot  where  you  want  it  is  a  marvel  with  a 
pen  close  to  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was  a 
miracle  to  do  it  across  a  garden  with  a 
gun.  But  a  man  who  can  work  those 
miracles  will  always  itch  to  work  them, 
if  it's  only  in  the  dark." 

After  a  pause  March  observed,  thought- 
fully, "But  he  couldn't  have  brought  him 
down  like  a  bird  with  one  of  those  little 
guns?" 

"No;  that  was  why  I  went  into  the  gun- 
room," rephed  Fisher.  "He  did  it  with 
one  of  Burke's  rifles,  and  Burke  thought 
he  knew  the  sound  of  it.  That's  why  he 
rushed  out  without  a  hat,  looking  so  wild. 
He  saw  nothing  but  a  car  passing  quickly, 
which  he  followed  for  a  little  way,  and 
then  concluded  he'd  made  a  mistake." 

There  was  another  silence,  during 
which  Fisher  sat  on  a  great  stone  as  mo- 
tionless as  on  their  first  meeting,  and 
watched  the  gray  and  silver  river  eddy- 
ing past  under  the  bushes.  Then  March 
said,  abruptly,  "Of  course  he  knows  the 
truth  now." 

"Nobody  knows  the  truth  but  you 
and  I,"  answered  Fisher,  with  a  certain 
softening  in  his  voice.  "And  I  don't 
think  you  and  I  will  ever  quarrel." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  March, 
in  an  altered  accent.  "What  have  you 
done  about  it?" 

Home  Fisher  continued  to  gaze  stead- 
ily at  the  eddying  stream.  At  last  he 
said,  "The  police  have  proved  it  was  a 
motor  accident." 

"But  you  know  it  was  not." 

"I  told  you  that  I  know  too  much," 
replied  Fisher,  with  his  eye  on  the  river. 
"I  know  that,  and  I  know  a  great  many 
other  things.  I  know  the  atmosphere 
and  the  way  the  whole  thing  works.  I 
know  this  fellow  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  something  incurably  com- 
monplace and  comic.  I  know  you  can't 
get  up  a  persecution  of  old  Toole  or 
Little  Tich.  If  I  were  to  tell  Hoggs  or 
Halkett  that  old  Jink  was  an  assassin, 
they  would  almost  die  of  laughter  before 
my  eyes.  Oh,  I  don't  say  their  laughter's 
quite  innocent,  though  it's  genuine  in  its 
way.  They  want  old  Jink,  and  they 
couldn't  do  without  him.  I  don't  say 
I'm  quite  innocent.  I  like  Hoggs;  I 
don't  want  him  to  be  down  and  out; 
and  he'd  be  done  for  if  Jink  can't  pay  for 
his  coronet.  They  were  devilish  near  the 
line  at  the  last  election.  But  the  only 
real  objection  to  it  is  that  it's  impossible. 
Nobody  would  believe  it;  it's  not  in  the 
picture.  The  crooked  weather-cock  would 
always  turn  it  into  a  joke." 

"Don't  you  think  this  is  infamous?" 
asked  March  quietly. 

"I  think  a  good  many  things,"  replied 
the  other.  "If  you  people  ever  happen 
to  blow  the  whole  tangle  of  society  to 
hell  with  dynamite,  I  don't  know  that 
the  human  race  will  be  much  the  worse. 
But  don't  be  too  hard  on  me  merely  be- 
cause I  know  what  society  is.  'That's 
why  I  moon  away  my  time  over  things 
like  stinking  fish." 

There  was  a  pause  as  he  settled  him- 
self down  again  by  the  stream;  and  then 
he  added: 

"I  told  you  before  I  had  to  throw  back 
the  big  fish." 


The   Parts   Men    Play 

Continued  from  page  15 


strain  of  Dutch  ancestry  kept  his  feet  on 
the  earth  when  the  rest  of  him  showed 
signs  of  soaring. 

Some  moderate  wit  had  said  of  him  at 
college  that  he  was  himself  only  twice  a  day 

when  he  got  up  in  the  morning  and 
when  he  went  to  bed  at  night.  This 
Stevensonian  theory  was  not  quite  true, 
for  a  chameleon  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
chameleon   because   it   changes   its   color. 

It  was  perhaps  his  susceptibility  to  the 
many  vintages  of  existence  that  had  im- 
pelled him  to  write,  authors  being  more  or 
less  a  nitural  result  of  the  economic  law 
of  intake  and  output.  As  is  the  habit  of 
most  young  writers,  he  wrote  on  various 
subjects,  put  enough  material  for  a  two- 


volume  novel  into  a  short  story,  and  gen- 
erally revelled  in  the  prodigality  of  literary 
youth.  He  was  prepared  to  be  a  social 
satirist,  a  chronicler  of  the  Smart  Set,  a 
champion  of  the  down-trodden  masses,  or  a 
commercial  essayist,  according  to  the  first 
public  that  showed  appreciation  of  his 
work. 

Although  he  had  lived  in  Boston,  that 
city  which  claims  so  clo.se  an  affinity  to 
ancient  Athens  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it 
not  been  said  that  Athens  is  the  Boston  of 
Europe?),  he  was  drawn  to  the  great 
vortex  of  New  York,  that  mighty  capital 
of  modernism  which  sucks  the  best  brains 
of  an  entire  continent.  For  some  time  he 
wrote  beneath  his  own  standard  and  with 


[lakesHbur  Hair  Look|ts  Best 

PROPER  shampooing  is  what  makes  your  hair  beau- 
tiful. It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural 
wave  and -color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 
Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  wash- 
ing to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh 
effect  of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary 
soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and 
ruins  it.     This  is  why  discriminating  women  use 
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(Made  in  Canada) 

111  is  deal'.  iMii-(\'rtiul  entirely  {jrease- 
Icss  pr(Mliict.  cannot  {wssibly  injure, 
and  doe.s  not  dry''  U.ie  .acalp  or  make 
the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often 
you  ii.se  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse 
the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply 
moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it 
in.  It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich, 
creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out  easily, 
removing  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt, 
dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The  hair  dries 
quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  beinp;  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scalp  soft  and 
the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh- 
lookinp  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to 
do  up.  ^ 

You  can  get  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil 
Shampoo  at  any  drug  store.  A  4-ounco 
bottle   should    last   for   months. 

Splendid  for  Children 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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considerablejsuccess.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  several  successful  New  York 
authors,  he  plunged  into  a  hectic  portrayal 
of  "high"  society,  a  set  of  people  that 
makes  one  wonder  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  theTadjective.  For  a  short  space  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  studied 
Bohemianism  of  "Greenwich  Village," 
and  wrote  deucedly  clever  things  for  the 
applause  of  the  villagers,  then  sneered  at 
American  taste  because  people  in  Arkansas 
did  not  like  his  work.  Still  retaining  his 
love  of  Greenwichery,  he  next  succumbed 
to  the  money  lure  of  the  motion-picture 
industry,  which  offered  to  buy  the  picture- 
rights  of  his  stories,  provided  he  would 
introduce  into  them  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  successful  American  films. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  bank  president's 
income  before  him,  he  succeeded  in  writing 
his  share  of  that  form  of  American  litera- 
ture which  has  a  certain  love  interest, 
almost  obscured  by  a  nasty  sexual  diag- 
nosis, an  element  of  comedy  relief,  and, 
above  all,  a  passionate  adherence  to  the 
craze  of  the  moment — a  work  that  fades 
from  the  mind  with  the  closing  of  the  book, 
as  the  memory  of  the  author's  name  van- 
ishes almost  before  the  last  sound  of  the 
earth  dropped  upon  his  coffin. 

He  knew  that  there  were  sincere  literati 
writing  of  the  abiding  things  that  do  not 
die  with  the  passing  of  a  season,  but  the 
clamor  of  commercialism  drowned  their 
voices.  As  though  they  were  stocks  upon 
an  exchange,  he  heard  the  cries:  "Brown's 
getting  five  thousand  dollars  a  month 
writing  serials  for  Hitch's";  "Smith  sold 
two  novels  on  synopsis  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars";  "Green's  signed  up  with  Tag- 
wicks  for  four  years  at  two  thousand  dollars 
a  month  writing  problem  novels."  Into 
the  maelstrom  of  "Dollars,  Dollars, 
Dollars"  the  sensitive  brains  of  all  America 
were  drifting,  throwing  overboard  ideals 
and  aspirations  in  order  to  keep  afloat  in 
the  swirling  foam. 

A  ND    then — the    Fates    stooped    and 
■^^  touched  his  destiny  with  a  star. 

A  New  York  publisher  (one  of  that  little 
group  which  has  for  its  motto,  "Art  for 
Art's  sake,"  not  "Art,  for  God's  sake!") 
noticed  him,  and  spoke  of  literature  as  an 
expression  of  the  soul,  a  thing  not  of  a 
season  or  a  decade,  but  as  ageless  as  a 
painting.  • 

His  ear  caught  the  new  song  of  attain- 
ment just  as  readily  as  it  had  received  the 
chorus  of  "Dollars."  He  wrote  a  novel  of 
New  England  life,  full  of  faults,  but  vi- 
brant with  promise;  and  having  gathered 
together  quite  a  nice  sum  of  money,  he 
went  to  England,  at  the  advice  of  the  be- 
forementioned  publisher,  there  and  else- 
where in  Europe  to  absorb  the  less  oxy- 
genic atmosphere  of  older  civilizations, 
which  still  gives  birth  to  the  beginnings  of 
things. 

Twice  he  had  visited  Paris.  The  first 
time,  with  the  instinct  of  the  tourist,  he  had 
discovered  the  vileness  of  the  place — a  dis- 
covery fairly  easy  of  accomplishment. 
The  second  time  he  had  ignored  the 
tourist-stimulated  aspect  of  Paris  life, 
and  had  allowed  his  senses  to  absorb  the 
soul  of  the  Capital  of  all  the  Latins,  the 
laboratory  of  civilization.  And  he  who 
has  done  that  is  never  the  same  man  again. 
Germany  had  ministered  to  his  reason, 
and  Italy  to  his  emotions;  but  he  found  his 
greatest  interest  in  London,  which  offered 
to  him  an  endless  inspiration  of  changing 
moods,  of  vagrant  smells,  and  the  effect 
of  a  stupendous  drama  of  humanity. 

Under  the  spell  of  Europe's  ageless 
artistry  and  the  rich-hued  meadows  of 
England's  literary  past  he  had  grown 
humble.  The  song  of  "Dollars"  was  less 
clamorous  than  the  echo  of  the  ocean  in 
the  heart  of  a  sea-shell.  When  he  wrote, 
which  was  seldom,  he  approached  his 
paper-littered  desk  as  an  artist  does  his 
canvas.  It  was  the  medium  by  which  he 
might  gain  a  modest  niche  in  the  Hall  of 
Immortals— or,  failing  that,  his  soul  at 
east  would  be  enriched  by  the  sincerity  of 
his  endeavor. 

In  that  highly  artistic  frame  of  mind  he 
suddenly  secured  the  entree  into  London 
Society.  For  some  reason,  as  unac- 
countable as  the  reverse,  a  wave  of  popu- 
larity for  Americans  was  breaking  against' 
the  oak  doors,  and  he  was  carried  in  on  the 
crest.  The  result  was  not  ennobling. 
The  dormant  instinct  of  satire  leaped  to 
life  and  the  idealist  became  the  jester. 

But  then  he  was  twenty-six  and  most 
agreeably  susceptible  to  haphazard  in- 
fluence. Being  a  Bostonian,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  creditable  savoir  faire;  and 
being  an  American,  his  appreciation  of  the 


ridiculous  saved  him  from  the  quaa:mir> 
of  snobbery,  though  he  made  many  friend 
and  dined  regularly  with  august  peoplt. 
whose  family  trees  were  so  rich  in  growth 
that  they  lived  in  perpetual  gloom  from 
the  foliage. 

Lady  Durwent's  dinner-party  had  been 
an  expedition  into  the  artistic  fakery  of 
London  and  he  would  have  dismissed  thi 
whole  affair  as  a  stimulating  and  amusing 
diversion  from  the  ultra-aristocratic  rut 
if  the  personality  of  Elise  Durwent  had  not 
remained  with  him  like  a  haunting  melody. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "By  Jove!" 
he  muttered;  "it's  nine  o'clock";  and 
hurriedly  completing  his  ablutions,  he 
dressed  and  descended  to  breakfast. 

T  NTO  the  row  of  splendidly  inert  houses 
*■  known  as  Chelmsford  Gardens,  Austin 
Selwyn  turned  his  course.  A  couple  of 
saddle-horses  were  standing  outside  No.  8, 
held  by  a  groom  of  expressionless  counten- 
ance. From  No.  3  a  butler  emerged, 
looked  at  the  morning,  and  retired. 
Elsewhere  inaction  reigned. 

Ringing  the  bell,  Selwyn  was  admitted 
into  the  music-room  of  the  previous 
night's  scene.  The  portrait  of  a  famous 
Elizabethan  beauty  looked  at  him  with 
plump  and  saucy  arrogance.  In  place  of 
the  crackling  fire  a  new  one  was  laid,  all 
orderly  and  proper,  like  a  set  of  new  resolu- 
tions. The  genial  disorder  of  the  chairs, 
moved  at  the  whim  of  the  Olympians,  had 
all  been  put  straight,  and  the  whole  room 
possessed  an  air  of  studied  correctness,  as 
though  it  were  anxious  to  forget  the 
previous  evening's  laxity  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

"Good  morning." 

Elise  Durwent  swept  into  the  room 
with  an  impression  of  boundless  vitality. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  black  riding-habit 
with  a  divided  skirt,  from  beneath  which  a 
pair  of  glistening  riding-boots  shone  with  a 
Cossack  touch.  Her  copper  hair,  which 
was  arranged  to  lie  rather  low  at  the  back, 
was  guarded  by  a  sailor-hat  that  en- 
hanced to  the  full  the  finely  formed  features 
and  arched  eyebrows.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  youthfulness  about 
her — not  the  youthfulness  of  immaturity, 
but  the  stimulating  quality  of  the  spirit. 

"I  came  here  this  morning,"  began 
Selwyn    vaguely,    "expecting — " 

"Expecting  a  frumpy,  red-haired  girl 
with  a  black  derby  hat  down  to  her  nose." 

He  bowed  solemnly.  "Instead  of  which, 
I  find — a  Russian  princess." 

"You  are  a  dear.  You  can't  imagine 
how  much  thought  I  expended  on  this 
hat." 

"It  was  worth  it.     You  look  absolutely 

"Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Selwyn.  You  are 
not  going  to  tell  me  I  look  charming?" 

""That  was  my  intention." 

She  sighed,  with  a  pretty  pretence  at 
disappointment.  "That  will  cost  me 
half-a-crown,"  she  said. 

"I  beg  your — " 

"Yes;  I  wagered  my  maid  two-and-six 
to  a  'bob'  that  you  wouldn't  use  that 
word." 

"It  is  really  your  fault  that  I  .did,"  he 
said  seriously. 

She  curtsied  daintily.  "I  make  money 
on  Englishmen  and  lose  it  on  Americans," 
she  said.  "My  maid  and  I  have  a  regular 
scale  of  bets.  I  give  ten  to  one  that  an 
Englishman  will  say  in  the  first  ten  min- 
utes that  I  look  'topping';  five  to  one  on 
'absolutely  ripping';  and  even  money  on 
'stunning'  in  the  first  hour." 

His  face,  which  had  been  portraying  an 
amusing  mixture  of  perplexity  and  admira- 
tion, broke  into  a  smile  which  encom- 
passed all  his  features.  "Do  all  bets 
cease  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  ra-ther.  An  Englishman  never 
pays  compliments  then,  because  he  is 
used  to  you.  Isn't  it  awful  seeing  people 
getting  used  to  you?" 

"Do  they  ever?" 

"Umph'm.  The  only  chance  of  bag- 
ging one  of  the  nobility  as  a  husband  is  to 
limit  interviews  to  half-an-hour  and  never 
wear  the  same  clothes  twice.  Startle 
him!  Keep  him  startled!  Save  your 
most  daring  gown  for  the  night  you're 
going  to  make  him  propose,  then  wear 
white  until  the  wedding.  An  English- 
man will  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  in 
scarlet,  but  he  likes  to  think  he's  marrying 
one  who  wears  white.  Costume,  my  dear 
Americano — costume  does  it.  Hence  the 
close  alliance  between  the  nobility  and  the 
chorus.  But  come  along;  we're  snubbing 
the  sunlight." 
With  something  like  intoxication  in  his 
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Tommy!    You're  j/^////>/^  on  that  chair!    You'llruin — " 

Easy,  Bess!  Don't  let  that  worry  you.  This  is  the  chair 
I  refinished  with  "61"  Floor  Varnish,  the  same  varnish 
we've  been  walking  on  for  over  two  years! 


Although  it  isn't  best  to  use  your  chairs 
for  stepladders,  it's  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  "61"  Floor  Varnish,  which  wears  for 
years  on  floors  and  linoleum,  will  give  even 
longer  service  on  furniture  and  woodwork 
of  all  kinds. 

Many  a  good  piece  of  furniture  can  be 
reclaimed  from  the  garret  or  storeroom  and 
made  like  new  with  "61."  The  beautiful, 
semi-transparent  wood-stain  colors  stain 
and  varnish  in  one  application,  making  the 
little  jobs  here  and  there  around  the  house 
a  pleasure.  "61"  flows  on  smoothly  with- 
out showing  laps,  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

"61"  Floor  Varnish  is  not  only  water- 
proof, but  tough,  e\^fAtn:, -And  uear  resisting. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  highly  prized !  ylny 
varnish  can  give  a  surface  shine,  but  "61" 
begins  where  ordinary  varnishes  stop.  It 
stays  where  you  put  it!  It  is  heelproof, 
marproof  and  waterproof. 

People  have  confidence  in  "61"  for  all 
household  purpOvSes,  on  account  of  its  de- 


pendable durability  and  universal  adapt- 
ability. Its  decorative  range  is  wide,  as  it  is 
made  in  the  following  natural  wood  colors: 
UghtOak,  DarkOak,  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Cherr}%  Poorest  Green;  also  Natural  (clear 
varnish).  Dull  Finish  and  Ground  Color. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."  Try  the  hammer  test 
on  the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the 
wood,  but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

Ifj'ou  are  building  or  decorating,  engage 
a  good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert Varnishes  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  Sc  Lambert  \'arnishes  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  by 
paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  &  Lambert 
J'^arnish  fails  tofrive  satisfaction,  you  may  have 
your  nioncv  hack. 

PRATT    &     LAMBERT-Inc. 

121  COURTWRIGHT  STREET 

HRIDGEBl'RC;,  ONTARIO 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  mRP 
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Save  the  Surface  and 
-^11  save  all  ^....^ « ^^ 


'^NW'WN^ 


Neglect  Destroys 

Neglect  leaves  porch  and  veranda  floors  open  to  the 
attacks  of  wind,  sun,  rain,  snow  sind  countless  foot- 
steps. No  other  surface  receives  the  same  amount  of 
wear   and  abuse  as  a  veranda  or  porch  floor 


Floglaze  Protects 

No  other  surface  or  floor  needs  the  same  amount  of 
protection.  Flogleize  for  floors  protects,  preserves  and 
mam  tains  a  hard  wearing,  glossy  appearance,  that 
makes  the  floor  a  surface  to  be  proud  of.  Can  also 
be   ueed   on   interior   floors. 


FINISH  AND  RENEW   FLOORS  WITH 


'  The  Finish  that  Endures 


jftofioEe 


For  Porch  and  Veranda  Floors 


Like  paint  it  is  applied  with  a  brush.  It  produces  a  glossy,  wear-resisting  surface  that  is 
adapted  to  both  exterior  and  interior  floors.  Water  will  not  affect  Roglaze.  It  dries  hard 
over  night,  and  will  not  crack  or  flake. 

Complete  Floglaze 
Color  Card  Sent  on 
Request. 

Let   us  also   tell   you  about 
Floglaze  for  other  purposes. 


ImperialVarnish&  Color  Co. 

WINNIPEG         TORONTO       VANCOUVER 


Our  booklet  "How  to  Finish 
and  Re-finish  with  Floglaze" 
will  be  sent  on  request  made 
through  your  dealer  or  direct 
to  us. 
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blood,  he  followed  his  imperious,  high- 
spirited  oompanion  from  the  house.  He 
hurried  forward  to  help  her  to  mount, 
but  .she  had  her  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  had 
swung  herself  into  the  saddle  before  he 
could  reach  her  side.  With  less  ease, 
but  with  creditable  horse-management, 
Selwyn  mounted  the  chestnut  and  drew 
alongside  the  bay,  who  was  cavorting 
airily,  as  if  to  taunt  the  larger  horse  with 
the  superior  charm  of  the  creature  that 
bestrode  him. 

"We'll  be  back,  Smith,  at  twelve-thirty," 
she  called;  and  with  the  tossing  of  the 
horses'  heads,  r^entful  of  the  restraining 
reins,  and  the  clattering  of  hoofs  that 
struck  sparks  from  the  roadway,  they  made 
for  the  Park. 

T  ONDON  is  a  stage  that  is  always  set. 
^■'  The  youthful  Dickens  watching  the 
murky  Thames  found  the  setting  for  his 
moments  of  horror,  just  as  surely  as  cheery 
coach-houses,  many  of  them  but  littie 
changed  to  this  day,  bespoke  the  entrance 
of  Wellers  senior  and  junior.  London 
gave  to  Wilde's  exotic  genius  the  scenes 
wherein  his  brilliantly  futile  characters 
played  their  wordy  dramas;  then,  turning 
on  the  author,  London's  own  vileness  called 
to  his.  Thackeray  the  satirist  needed  no 
further  inspiration  than  the  nicely  drawn 
distinction  between  Belgravia  and  May- 
fair.  Generous  London  refused  nothing 
to  seeking  mind.  Nor  is  it  more  sparing 
to-day  than  it  was  in  the  past;  it  yields  its 
inspiration  to  the  gloom  of  Galsworthy, 
the  pedagogic  utterances  of  Mr.  Wells, 
the  brilliant  restlessness  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, and  the  ever-delightful  humor  of 
Punch. 

On  this  November  morning  London  was 
in  a  gracious  mood,  and  Hyde  Park,  colored 
with  autumn's  pensive  melancholy,  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight.  Snowy  bits  of  cloud 
raced  across  the  sky,  like  sails  against  the 
blue  of  the  ocean.  November  leaves, 
lying  thick  upon  the  grass,  stirred  into 
life,  and  for  an  hour  imagined  the  fickle 
wind  to  be  a  harbinger  of  spring.  Chil- 
dren, with  laughter  that  knew  no  other 
cause  than  the  exhilaration  of  ths  morning, 
played  and  romped,  weaving  dreams  into 
their  lives  and  their  lives  into  dreams. 
Invalids  in  chairs  leaned  back  upon  their 
pillows  and  smiled.  Something  in  the 
laughter  of  the  children  or  the  spirit  of  the 
wind  had  recalled  their  own  careless 
moments  of  full-lived  youth. 

Paris,  despite  your  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
New  York,  for  all  the  beauties  of  your 
Central  Park  and  Riverside  Drive — what 
have  you  to  compare  with  London's 
parks  on  a  sun-intoxicated  morning  in 
November  ? 

Reaching  the  tan-bark  surface  of  Rotten 
Row,  Selwyn  and  the  English  girl  eased 
the  reins  and  let  the  horses  into  a  canter. 
With  the  motion  of  the  strong-limbed 
chestnut  the  American  felt  a  wave  of 
exultation,  and  chuckled  from  no  better 
cause  than  sheer  enjoyment  in  the  morn- 
ing's mood  of  emancipation.  He  glanced 
at  Elise  Durwent,  and  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  sparkling  like  diamonds,  and  that  the 
self-conscious  bay  was  shaking  his  head 
and  cantering  so  lightly  that  he  seemed  to 
be  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Selwyn 
wished  that  he  were  a  sculptor  that  he 
might  make  her  image  in  bronze;  he  would 
call  it  "Recalcitrant  Autumn."  He  even 
felt  that  he  could  burst  into  poetry. 
He  wished — 

D  UT  then  he  was  in  the  glorious  twenties; 
■*-*  and  after  all,  what  has  the  gorged 
millionaire,  rolling  along  in  his  beflowered, 
bewarmed,  becushioned  limousine,  that 
can  give  one-tenth  the  pleasure  of  the 
grip  on  the  withers  of  a  spirited  horse? 

Sometimes  they  walked  their  beasts, 
and  chatted  on  such  subjects  as  young 
people  choose  when  spirits  are  high  and 
care  is  on  a  vacation.  They  were  exper- 
iencing that  keenest  of  pleasures — joy 
in  the  present.  For  centuries  philosophers 
have  sought  to  prove  the  musty  theory 
that  happiness  is  only  in  retrospect  or 
anticipation.  It  is  not  true,  although 
there  is  happiness  in  both  of  these;  but 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour, 
with  never  a  thought  of  the  yesterday  or 
the  to-morrow,  is  one  of  the  climaxes  of 
life. 

They  watched  London  Society  eques- 
trianizing  for  the  admiration  of  the  less 
washed,  who  were  gazing  from  chairs  and 
benches,  trying  to  tell  from  their  ap- 
pearance which  was  a  duke  and  which 
merely  "mister" — and  usually  guessing 
quite  wrongly.  Ladies  of  title,  some  of 
them   riding  so   badly   that  their  steeds 
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were  goaded  into  foam  by  the  incessant 
pull  of  the  curb  bit,  trotted  past  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  with  note-books, 
who  had  been  sent  by  an  eager  Press  to 
record  the  activities  of  the  truly  great. 
Handsome  women  rode  in  the  Row  with 
their  children  mounted  on  wiry  ponies 
(always  a  charming  sight);  and  middle- 
aged,  angular  females,  wearing  the  cus- 
tomary riding-hat  which  reduces  beauty 
to  plainness  and  plainness  to  caricature, 
rode  melancholy  quadrupeds,  determined 
to  do  that  which  is  done  by  those  who  are 
of  consequence  in  the  world. 

But  pleasures  born  of  the  passing  hour, 
unlike  those  of  the  past  or  of  anticipation, 
end  with  the  striking  of  the  clock.  It 
seemed  to  Austin  Selwyn  that  they  had 
been  riding  only  for  the  space  of  minutes, 
when  Elise  asked  him  the  time. 

"It  is  twenty  minutes  to  one,"  he  said. 
"I  had  no  idea  time  had  passed  so  quickly." 

"Nor  I,"  she  answered.  "Just  one  more 
canter,  and  then  we'll  go." 

The  eager  horses  chafed  at  their  bits, 
and  pleaded,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  to  be  allowed  one  mad  gallop  with 
heaving  flanks  and  snorting  triumph  at 
the  end;  but  decorum  forbade,  and  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  agreeable 
counterfeit,  Selwyn  and  the  gfrl  reluctantly 
turned  from  the  Park  towards  home. 

The  expressionless  Smith  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  looked  at  the  two  horses 
with  that  peculiar  intolerance  towards 
their  riders  which  the  very  best  groom  in 
the  world  cannot  refrain  from  showing. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  take  the  chance 
of  what  there  is  for  lunch?"  she  said  as 
Selwyn  helped  her  to  dismount. 

"N-no,  thanks,"  he  said. 

She  pouted,  or  pretended  to.  "Now, 
why?"  she  said  as  Smith  mounted  the 
chestnut,  and  touching  his  hat,  walked  the 
horses  away. 

"There  is  no  reason,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"except  — look  here;  will  you  come  down- 
town and  have  dinner  with  me  to-night?" 

"You  Americans  are  refreshing,"  she 
said,  burrowing  the  toe  of  her  riding-boot 
with  the  point  of  the  crop.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  to  go  to  dinner  to-night  at 
Lady  Chisworth's." 


''Then  have  a  headache,"  he  persisted. 
"Please,"  as  her  lips  proceeded  to  form  a 
negative. 

"Someone  would  see  us,  and  Lady 
Chisworth  would  declare  war." 

"Then  let  us  dine  in  some  obscure 
restaurant  in  Soho." 

"There's  no  such  thing,  old  dear.  Soho 
is  always  full  of  the  best  people  dining 
incog.  Almost  the  only  place  where  you 
are  free  from  your  friends  is  Claridge's." 

"Well" — his  nose  crinkled  at  her  re- 
mark— "then  let  us  go  to  Claridge's. 
Miss  Durwent,  I  know  I'm  too  persistent, 
but  it  would  Ije  a  wonderful  ending  to  a 
bully  day.  You  know  you'll  be  bored  at 
Lady  Chisworth's,  and  I  shall  be  if  you 
don't  come." 

"Humph!"  She  stood  on  the  first  of  the 
stone  steps,  her  agile  gracefulness  lending 
itself  to  the  picture  of  healthy,  roseate 
youth.     "Where  could  we  meet?" 

"Let  me  call  for  you." 

"N-no.     That  wouldn't  do." 

"Would  your  mother  object?" 

"Heavens,  no! — but  the  servants  would. 
You  see,  English  morality  is  largely  living  \ 
up  to  your  servants — and  we  only  met  last  | 
night."  i 

"But  you  will  come?"     He  crossed  his  j 
hands  behind  his  back  and  swung  the  crop 
against  his  boots.  \ 

"Mr.   Selwyn,"   she  said,   "your   books  | 
should  be  very  interesting."  j 

"From  now  on  they  will  be,"  he  said,  j 
"if—" 

"All  right,"  she  interrupted  him  with 
something  of  the  staccato  mannerism  of 
the  evening  before.  "I'll  motor  down  in 
my  little  car,  and  we'll  go  to  the^Cafe 
Rouge." 

"Good — wherever  that  may  be." 

"No  one  has  discovered  it  yet  but  me," 
she  said.  "Then  I  shall  have  a  headache 
at  four,  and  meet  you  outside  Oxford 
Circus  "Tube  at  seven." 

"You're  a  real  sport.  Miss  Durwent." 

"Ah,   monsieur — "   she  smiled   with   a 
roguishness     that     completely     unsettled 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day — "have 
you  no  sympathy  for  my  headache?" 
To  be  Contivued. 
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Darrow  climbed  to  the  wheel-house 
once  more,  fished  out  a  pair  of  binoculars, 
and  fixed  them  on  the  inlet  and  the  strip  of 
Atlantic  beyond. 

"If  the  Diane  isn't  in  by  three  o'clock, 
Haltren  will  have  his  chance,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

He  was  still  inspecting  the  ocean  and  his 
watch  alternately  when  Mrs.  Haltren 
came  on  deck. 

"Did  you  send  me  the  canoe?"  she 
asked,  with  cool  unconcern. 

"It's  for  anybody,"  he  said,  morosely. 
"Somebody  ought  to  take  a  snap-shot  of 
the  scene  of  our  disaster.  If  you  don't 
want  the  canoe,  I'll  take  it." 

She  had  her  camera  in  her  hand;  it  was 
possible  he  had  noticed  it,  although  he 
appeared  to  be  very  busy  with  his  binocu- 
lars. 

He  was  also  rude  enough  to  turn  his 
back.  She  hesitated,  looked  up  the  lagoon 
and  down  the  lagoon.  She  could  only  .see 
half  a  mile  south,  becau.se  Flyover  Point 
blocked  the  view. 

"If  Mrs.  Castle  is  nervous  you  will  be 
near  the  cabin?"  she  asked,  coldly. 

"I'll  be  here,"  he  said. 

"And  you  may  say  to  Major  Brent," 
she  added,  "that  he  need  not  send  me 
further  orders  by  his  engineer,  and  that  I 
shall  paddle  wherever  caprice  invites  me." 

A  FEW  moments  later  a  portable 
^^  canoe  glided  out  from  under  the  stern 
of  the  launch.  In  it,  lazily  wielding  the 
polished  paddle,  sat  young  Mrs.  Haltren, 
bareheaded,  barearmed,  singing  as  sweetly 
as  the  little  cardinal,  who  paused  in  sheer 
surprise  at  the  loveliness  of  .song  and  singer. 
Like  a  homing  pigeon  the  canoe  circled  to 
take  its  bearings  once,  then  glided  away 
due  south. 

Blue  was  the  sky  and  water;  her  eyes 
were  bluer;  white  as  the  sands  her  bare 
arms  glimmered.  Was  it  a  sunbeam 
caught  entangled  in  her  burnished  hair, 
or  a  stray  strand,  that  burned  far  on  the 
water? 

Darrow  dropped  his  eyes;  and  when 
again  he  looked,-  the  canoe  had  vanished 


behind  the  rushes  of  Flyover  Point,  and 
there  was  nothing  moving  on  the  water 
far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

ABOUT  three  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
the  pigeon-toed  Seminole  Indian  who 
followed  Haltren,  as  a  silent,  dangerous 
dog  follows  its  master,  laid  down  the  heavy 
pink  cedar  log  which  he  had  brought  to 
the  fire,  and  stood  perfectly  silent,  nose 
up,  slitted  eyes  almost  closed. 

Haltren's  glance  was  a  question. 
"Paddl'um  boat,"  said  the  Indian,  sul- 
lenly. 

After  a  pause  Haltren  said,  "I  don't 
hear  it,  Tiger." 

"Hunh!"  grunted  the  Seminole.  "Paddl- 
'um damn  slow.     Bime-by  you  hear." 

And  bime-by  Haltren  heard. 

"Somebody  is  landing,"  he  said. 

The  Indian  folded  his  arms  and  stood 
bolt  upright  for  a  moment;  then,  "Hunh!" 
he  muttered,  disgusted.  "Heap  squaw. 
Tiger  will  go." 

Haltren  did  not  hear  him;  up  the 
palmetto-choked  trail  from  the  landing 
strolled  a  girl,  paddle  poised  over  one 
shoulder,  bright  hair  blowing.  He  rose  to 
his  feet;  she  saw  him  standing  in  the  haze 
of  the  fire  and  made  him  a  pretty  gesture 
of  recognition. 

•'T  THOUGHT  I'd    call    to    pay    my  re 
»  spects,"  she  said.     "How  do  you  do? 
May  I  sit  on  this  soap-box?"  .-'..- 

Smiling,  she  laid  the  paddle  on  the 
ground  and  held  out  one  hand  as  he 
.stepped  forward. 

"They  shook  hands  very  civilly. 

"That  wa.s  a  brave  thing  you  did," 
she  said.     "Mes  compliments,   monsieur." 

And  that  was  all  said  about  the  wreck. 

"It's  not  unlike  an  Adirondack  camp," 
she  suggested,  looking  around  at  the  open- 
faced,  palm-thatched  shanty  with  its 
u.sual  hangings  of  blankets  and  wet  cloth- 
ing, and  its  smoky,  tin-pan  bric-a-brac. 

Her  blue  eyes  swept  all  in  rapid  review  - 
the   guns   leaning    against   the   tree;    the 
bunch    of    dead    bluebill    ducks    hanging 
beyond;  the  improvised  table  and  bencli 
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WHEN  buying  a  piano  a  woman  asks  for  a  certain 
kind  of  piano.  She  knows  before  she  buys  it  just 
what  kind  of  a  piano  she  wants  and  why. 

It  is  just  as  important  in  buying  grass  rugs  to  insist 
on  getting  the  genuine  CREX.  There  is  the  same 
relative  difference  in  tone  and  quality. 

CREX  rugs  are  sanitary.  Light  in  weight  yet  strong 
in  body  and  made  to  withstand  ordinarily  hard  usage. 
Easily  handled  and  as  easily  cleaned  they  lighten  the 
burden  of  housekeeping  while  their  low  cost  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  cotton  and  woolen  coverings  of  the 
lower  grades. 

Crex  rugs  are  adaptable  for  any  floor.  With  a  wide 
variety  of  sizes  and  patterns  in  solid  and  beautifully 
blended  colors  to  choose  from  perfect  harmony  can  be 
had  with  the  decorative  scheme  of  any  room. 

Beware  of  imitations,  some  of  which  are  even  made 
of  split  or  crushed  straw. 

Buy  CREX  rugs  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
have  graced  the  floors  in  millions  of  homes — modest 
and  pretentious  alike. 

CREX  is  easily  said  and  easily  read.  The  name 
woven  in  the  side  binding  provides  an  ineffaceable 
identification  mark. 

Haitfinomf'Iy    illui*tratrd    cvtttloff    i^howinf/    actual 
colors   and   sizes    of    the    three    CREX    weaves 
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New  York 
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He  Understands  Batferics 
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That  is  why  the  truck  driver,  the  man 
about  engines,  everybody  who  under- 
stands batteries  always  use  a  Reli- 
able when  faced  with  a  demand  that 
requires  a  continuous  flow  of  hot, 
crackling  sparks. 

The  Big  Brass  Cap  on  every  Reliable  No.  6 
is  your  safeguard  against  wasted  power. 
Well  made  of  the  best  materials  and  tested 
three  times,  the  Reliable  dees  give  you 
longer  and  better  service.  We  use  the  Big 
Brass  Cap  because  it  is  better,  but  you  can 
haye_  the  Reliable  with  the  "Fahrenstock 
Clip"  if  desired. 

Those  who  know,  use  the  Reliable  Flash- 
light too — handy,  safe  light  whenever  needed. 
Reliable  Flashlight  Batteries  are  better  for 
every  light  case,  whether  called  Flashlight  or 
some  other  name. 

Every  good  dealer  handles  Reliable  products. 
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M  \0r.  WITH 
CANADIAN  CAPITAL 

BY 
CANADIAN   MEN  IN 
CANADIAN 

FACTORlEb 


The  Dominion  Battery  CS-r., 

7>6  DUNOAS  SmCCT  EMT 

TORONTO  CANADA 


$1.75 

Anywhere  in  Canada 


Test  Your 
Tire  Pressure  Frequently 

It  is  not  enough  to  All  your  tires  up  to  the 
requisite  inflation— they  must  be  kept  at  that 
inflation.  A  tire  may  be  below  pressure  and 
yet  look  and  feel  fully  inflated. 

Take  no  chances.  Insufficiently  inflated  tires  mean  not 
only  rapid  destruction  of  the  tires  themselves,  but 
wasteful  consumption  of  gasoline.  It  takes  sometimes 
as  much  as  25%  more  gasoline  to  pull  a  soft  tire  over 
the  road. 

Measure  your  tire  pressure  daily  with  a  SCHRADER 
UNIVSRSAL  TIRE    PRESSURE   GAUGE   and   be  sure. 

A  SCHPADESfS  SON 

INC- 

334  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada 
London,  Eng.  New  York  Chicago 


^^^*  TRADE  MARK  REGD     CANADA 

\C/IRADER 


♦♦ 


Si^  UNIVERSAL' 

PRESSURE  GAUGE" 


outside;  the  enormous  mottled  rattle- 
snake skin  tacked  lengthways  on  a  live  oak, 

"Are  there  many  of  those  about?"  she 
inquired. 

"Very  few" — he  waited  to  control  the 
voice  which  did  not  sound  much  like  his 
own — "very  few  rattlers  yet.  They  come 
out  later." 

"That's  amiable  of  them,"  she  said,  with 
a  .slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"I  hope  you  are  well,"  he  ventured. 

"Perfectly — and  thank  you.  I  hope 
you  are  well,  Jack." 

"Thank  you,  Kathleen." 

She  picked  up  a  chip  of  rose-colored 
cedar  and  sniffed  it  daintily. 

"Like  a  lead-pencil,  isn't  it?  Put  that 
big  log  on  the  fire,  "rhe  odor  of  burning 
cedar  must  be  delicious."  He  lifted  the 
great  log  and  laid  it  across  the  coals. 

"Suppose  we  lunch?"  she  proposed, 
looking  straight  at  the  simmering  coffee- 
pot. 

"Would  you  really  care  to?"  Then  he 
raised  his  voice:  "Tiger!  Tiger!  Where 
the  dickens  are  you?"  But  "Tiger,  half  a 
mile  away,  squatted  sulkily  on  the  la- 
goon's edge,  fishing,  and  muttering  to 
himself  that  there  were  too  many  white 
people  in  the  forest  for  him. 

"He  won't  come,"  said  Haltren.  "You 
kno\y  the  Seminoles  hate  the  whites,  and 
consider  themselves  still  unconquered. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  a 
Seminole  attaching  himself  to  one  of  us." 

"But  your  tame  Tiger  appears  to  follow 
you." 

"He's  an  exception." 

tJE  looked  up  with  a  haggard  smile, 
•*■  -'■  then  bent  over  the  fire  and  poked  the 
ashes  with  a  pointed  palmetto  stem. 
There  were  half-a-dozen  sweet  potatoes, 
there,  and  a  baked  duck  and  an  ash-cake. 

"Goodness!"  she  said;  "if  you  knew  how 
hungry  I  am  you  wouldn't  be  so  deliberate. 
Where  are  the  cups  and  spoons?  Which  is 
Tiger's?-  Well,  you  may  use  his." 

The  log  table  was  set  and  the  duck 
ready  before  Haltren  could  hunt  up  the 
jug  of  mineral  water  which  Tiger  had 
buried  somewhere  to  keep  cool. 

When  he  came  back  with  it  from  the 
shore  he  found  her  sitting  at  table  with  an 
exaggerated  air  of  patience. 

They  both  laughed  a  littl  ;  he  took  his 
seat  opposite;  she  poured  the  coffee,  and 
he  dismembered  the  duck. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
duck,"  she  said.     "The  law  is  on  now." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "but  necessity 
knows  no  law.  I'm  up  here  looking  for 
wild  orange  stock,  and  I  live  on  what  I  can 
get.  Even  the  sacred,  unbranded  razor- 
back  is  fish  for  our  net — with  a  fair  chance 
of  a  shooting-scrape  between  us  and  a 
prowling  cracker.  If  you  will  stay  to 
dinner  you  may  have  roast  wild  boar." 

''That  alone  is  almost  worth  staying  for, 
isn't  it?"  she  asked,  innocently. 

There  was  a  trifle  more  color  in  his  sun- 
burned face. 

CHE  ate  very  little,  though  protesting 
*-'  that  her  hunger  shamed  her;  she  sipped 
her  coffee,  blue  eyes  sometimes  fixed  on 
the  tall  palms  and  oaks  overhead,  some- 
times on  him. 

"What  was  that  great,  winged  shadow 
that  passed  across  the  table?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"A  vulture;  they  are  never  far  away." 

"Ugh!"  she  shuddered;  "always  waiting 
for  something  to  die!  How  can  a  man  live 
here,  knowing  that?" 

"I  don't  propose  to  die  outdoors," 
said  Haltren,  laughing. 

Again  the  huge  shadow  swept  between 
them;  she  shrank  back  with  a  little  gesture 
of  repugnance.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking 
of  her  nearness  to  death  in  the  inlet. 

"Are  there  alligators  here,  too?"  she 
asked. 

1 1  Yes;  they  run  away  from  you." 

"And  moccasin  snakes?" 

"Some.  They  don't  trouble  a  man  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open." 

"A  nice  country  you  live  in!"  she  said, 
disdainfully. 

"It  is  one  kind  of  country.  There  is 
good  shooting." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Sunshine  all  the  year  round.  I  have 
a  house  covered  with  scented  things  and 
buried  in  orange-trees.  It  is  very  beauti- 
ful. A  little  lonely  at  times — one  can't 
have  Fifth  Avenue  and  pick  one's  own 
grapefruit  from  the  veranda,  too." 


npWO  large  plants,  an  army 
of  long-skilled  workmen, 
and  the  valuable  experience  of 
a  quarter-century  are  at  your 
service  when  you  call  upon  the 
Dennis  Shop.s  for  anything  in 

Ornamental  Bronze  and 
Iron,  Wirework  of  All 
Kinds,  General  Builders' 
Ironwork,  Steel  Lockers, 
Shelving  Cabinets,  Par- 
titions, etc. 

Wrife  for  folders 


lThe  Dennis  Wire  and  Iroh 

Works  Co.  Limited 

London 


Halifax  Monlreil 

Himilton         Winnipeg 


Ottawa  Toronto 

Calgarv       Vancouver 


'fashion  says 
the  use  of 


is  necessary  so  lon^  as  sleeve- 
less ^owns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves   are   worn.   It  assists   freedom   of  \ 
movement,    unhampered    ferace,     modest 
elegance  and  correct  style.    That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well 
known  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  Quick,  safe  and 
certain  removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless 
with  no  pain  or  discolora- 
tion. Beauty  specialists 
recommend  Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  irom  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Druffgists  sell  Delatone 
or  an  oHginal  loz.jar 
tinll  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
fl  by 

LYMAN   BROS.   &  CO.,  JLIMITED  <7j 

Dept.  MT,  71  Front  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont        C30 


IEariied$2200' 


THIS    is 

Oldham.  He  earned  $2200.00 
in  four  months  with  a  Hay- 
wood Tire  Repairing  outfit.   For 
20  years  he  was  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway.  He  is  now  58  years 
old.  He  answered  my  advertisement— quit 
his  job— bought  a  plant  and  opened  a  busi- 
ness.  He  just  wrote  me  "I  have  made  mora 
in  eight  months  than  2H  years  as  operator." 
There  are  now  500  stations  where  tire  re- 
pairing is  neglected, 

I  Must  Have  500  Men 

To  FiH  These  Positions 

I  have  a  Big  interesting  Book  to  send  you. 
It  tells  all  about  tires— gives 
inside  figures  and  profit  Send 

for  it !     what  OJdbam  and  others 
are  domg  You  can  do.    S2300.00  t» 
S4.000.00  per  year  is  conservative. 
Like  Mr.   Oldham— One  machine 
will  start  you.    Then  open  a  shop. 
Youcanseefausinessallaround  you.  Pat 
out  a  Haywood  Sign  and  busioess  will 
come  to  you.  Now  k*"*  started.  Send  for 
the  Bitr  Book  and  .start  making  money* 
M.  HAYWOOD,  Pros. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 
1212  Capitol  Ave.      Indianapolis,  IncL 
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A  SILENCE  fell  between  them;  through 
*  *■  the  late  afternoon  stillness  they  heard 
The  splash!  splash!  of  leaping  mullet  in  the 
lagoon.  Suddenly  a  crimson-throated 
■uimming-bird  whirred  past,  hung  vibrat- 
ing before  a  flowering  creeper,  then  darted 
away. 

"Spring  is  drifting  northward,"  he  said. 
"To-morrow  will  be  Easter  Day — Pasque 
Florida," 

She  rose,  saying,  carelessly,  "I  was  not 
thinking  of  to-morrow;  I  was  thinking  of 
to-day,"  and,  walking  across  the  cleared 
circle,  she  picked  up  her  paddle.  He 
followed  her,  and  she  looked  around  gayly, 
swinging  the  paddle  to  her  shoulder. 

"You  said  you  were  thinking  of  to-day," 
he  stammered.  "It — it  is  our  anniversary." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "I  am  aston- 
ished that  you  remembered.  .  .  I  think 
that  I  ought  to  go.  The  Dione  will  be  in 
before  long — " 

"We  can  hear  her  whistle  when  she 
steams  in,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  actually  inviting  me  to  stay?" 
she  laughed,  seating  herself  on  the  soap- 
box once  more. 

THEY  became  very  grave  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  and,  a 
silence  threatening,  she  hastily  filled  it 
with  a  description  of  the  yacht  and  Major 
Brent's  guests.  He  listened,  watching  her 
intently.  And  after  a  while,  having  no 
more  to  say,  she  pretended  to  hear  sounds 
resembling  a  distant  yacht's  whistle. 

"It's  the  red-winged  blackbirds  in  the 
reeds,"  he  said.  "Now  will  you  let  me  say 
something — about  the  past?" 

"It  has  buried  itself,"  she  said,  under 
her  breath. 

"To-morrow  is  Easter,"  he  went  on, 
slowly.  "Can  there  be  no  resurrection 
for  dead  days  as  there  is  for  Easter  flowers? 
Winter  is  over;  Pasque  Florida  will  dawn 
on  a  world  of  blossoms.  May  I  speak, 
Kathleen?" 

"It  is  I  who  should  speak,"  she  said. 
"I  meant  to.  It  is  this:  forgive  me  for  all. 
I  am  sorry." 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  said. 
"I  was  a— a  failure.  I — I  do  not  under- 
stand women." 

"Nor  I  men.  They  are  not  what  I 
understand.  I  don't  mean  the  mob  I've 
been  bred  to  dance  with — I  understand 
them.  But  a  real  man — "  she  laughed, 
drearily — "I  expected  a  god  for  a  hus- 
band." 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said;  "I  am  horribly 
sorry.  I  have  learned  many  things  in 
four  years.  Kathleen,  I— I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"There  is  nothing  to  do,  is  there?" 

"Your  freedom — " 

"I  am  free." 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  need  more  free- 
dom than  you  have,  some  day." 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes.  "Do 
tiou  desire  it?" 

A  FAINT  sound  fell  upon  the  stillness 
^  *■  of  the  forest;  they  listened;  it  came 
again  from  the  distant  sea. 

"I  think  it  is  the  yacht,"  she  said. 

They  rose  together;  he  took  her  paddle, 
and  they  walked  down  the  jungle  path  to 
the  landing.  Her  canoe  and  his  spare 
boat  lay  there,  floating  close  together. 

"It  will  be  an  hour  before  a  boat  from 
the  yacht  reaches  the  wrecked  launch," 
he  said.     "Will  you  wait  in  my  boat?" 

She  bent  her  head  and  laid  her  hand  in 
his,  stepping  lightly  into  the  bow. 

"Cast  off  and  row  me  a  little  way,"  she 
said,   leaning  back   in   the  stern.     "Isn't 


this  lagoon  wonderful?  See  the  color  in 
water  and  sky.  How  green  the  forest  is! — 
green  as  a  young  woodland  in  April.  And 
the  reeds  are  green  and  gold,  and  the  west 
is  all  gold.  Look  at  that  great  white 
bird — with  wings  like  an  angel's!  What  is 
that  heavenly  odor  from  the  forest?  Oh," 
she  sighed,  elbows  on  knees,  "this  is  too 
delicious  to  be  real!" 

A  MOMENT  later  she  began,  irrele- 
-^^  vantly:  "Ethics!  Ethics!  who  can 
teach  them?  One  must  know,  and  heed  no 
teaching.  All  preconceived  ideas  may  be 
wrong;  I  am  quite  sure  I  was  wrong — 
sometimes." 

And  again  irrelevantly,  "I  was  horribly 
intolerant  once." 

"Once  you  asked  me  a  question,"  he 
said.  "We  separated  because  I  refused 
to  answer  you." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  the  color  flooded 
her  face. 

"I  shall  never  ask  it  again,"  she  said. 

But  he  went  on.  "I  refused  to  reply. 
I  was  an  ass;  I  had  theories,  too.  They're 
gone,  quite  gone.  I  will  answer  you  now, 
if  you  wish." 

Her  faced  burned.  "No!  No,  don't — 
don't  answer  me;  don't,  I  beg  of  you! 
I — I  know  now  that  even  the  gods — " 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  The 
boat  drifted  rapidly  on;  it  was  flood-tide. 

"Yes,  even  the  gods,"  he  said.  "There 
is  the  answer.    Now  you  know." 

Overhead  the  sky  grew  pink;  wedge 
after  wedge  of  water-fowl  swept  through 
the  calm  evening  air,  and  their  aerial 
whimpering  rush  sounded  faintly  over  the 
water. 

"Kathleen!" 

She  made  no  movement. 

FAR  away  a  dull  shock  set  the  air  vi- 
brating. Tha  Dione  was  saluting  her 
castaways.  The  swift  Southern  night, 
robed  in  rose  and  violet,  already  veiled  the 
forest;  and  the  darkling  water  deepened 
into  purple. 

"Jack!" 

He  rose  and  crept  forward  to  the  stern 
where  she  was  sitting.  Her  hands  hung 
idly;  her  head  was  bent. 

Into  the  purple  dusk  they  drifted,  he  at 
her  feet,  close  against  her  knees.  Once 
she  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  peering 
at  him  with  wet  eyes. 

And,  with  his  lips  pressed  to  her  im- 
prisoned hands,  she  slipped  down  into  the 
boat  beside  him,  crouching  there,  her  face 
against  his. 

So,  under  the  Southern  stars,  they  drift- 
ed home  together.  The  Dione  fired  guns 
and  sent  up  rockets,  which  they  neither 
heard  nor  saw;  Major  Brent  toddled  about 
the  deck  and  his  guests  talked  scandal; 
but  what  did  they  care! 

Darrow,  standing  alone  on  the  wrecked 
launch,  stared  at  the  stars  and  waited  for 
the  search-boat  to  return. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  truth  broke  upon 
Major  Brent.  It  broke  so  suddenly  that 
he  fairly  yelped  as  the  Dione  poked  her 
white  beak  seaward. 

It  was  dawn,  too,  when  a  pigeon-toed 
Seminole  Indian  stood  upon  the  veranda 
of  a  house  which  was  covered  with  blos- 
soms of  Pasque  Florida. 

Silently  he  stood,  inspecting  the  closed 
door;  then  warily  stooped  and  picked  up 
something  lying  on  the.  veranda  at  his 
feet.     It  was  a  gold  comb. 

"Heap  squaw,"  he  said,  deliberately. 
"Tiger  will  go." 

But  he  never  did. 


Great  Men  of  the  Key 

Continued   from   page    18 


I  asked  Mr.  Perry  once  if  he  didn't  wish 
that  he  could  operate  a  key. 

After  a  pause,  that  seemed  to  indicate 
that  perchance  there  was  a  little  longing 
n  his  heart  that  way  he  .said,  "No," 
and  told  of  one  oflicer  of  a  telegraph 
system  who  failed  as  an  executive  official 
because  he  could  not  keep  away  from  the 
operating  room.  When  he  should  have 
been  dictating  letters,  attending  directors' 
meetings,  etc.,  he  was  spending  his  time  in 
the  telegraph  room  sending  messages  that 
the  most  inefficient  of  his  operators  could 
have  .sent.  The  call  of  the  key  was  too 
rjjuch  for  him. 

This  story  of  Old-Time  Telegraphers 
has  been  rather  disconnected  through- 
out. It  had  to  be  thus,  for  its  only  purpose 


was  to  tell  something  of  the  early  days  of 
a  number  of  men,  most  of  whom  have 
made  good  in  other  lines  of  work,  and  to 
explain  why  their  experiences  as  telegraph 
operators  helped  them  in  later  life  to  be- 
come succe.ssful  business  men. 

It  has  been  possible  to  tell  something 
of  only  a  few  of  the  many  old-time  tele- 
graphers who  are  now  among  Canada's 
leading  citizens.  To  make  the  story  com- 
plete mention  would  have  to  be  made  of 
Lewis  B.  Macfarlane,  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Canada;  Allan 
Purvis,  superintendent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  John  McMillan,  manager 
of  the  C.P.R.  Telegraphs;  Hon.  J.  D. 
Reid,  Minister  of  Railways;  Hon.  Gideon 
D.    Robertson,    Minister  of   Labor;   John 


Don;t  Tell 
Children 


which  growing  children 
But  they  rather  spoil  the 


Don't  say  that  Puffed  Grains 
are  scientific  foods. 

Or  that  Prof.  Anderson,  the 
food  expert,  invented  them. 

Or  that  every  food  cell  is  ex- 
ploded so  that  every  atom 
easily  digests. 

Or  that  Puffed  Wheat  means 
whole  wheat,  rich  in  minerals 
need. 

Those  are  facts  for  mothers. 
taste  of  tidbits  for  a  child. 

Call  Them  Bubble  Grains 

Call  them  bubble  grains.  Tell  how  steam  explosion  puffs  them  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

Make  them  joy  foods.  Children  revel  in  their  flimsy  texture  and 
their  nut-like  taste. 

Make  every  thought  inviting.  For  these  are  the  greatest  foods 
created  from  wheat  or  rice. 

They  are  the  best-cooked  grain  foods  in  existence.  Digestion  is 
easy  and  complete. 

They  mean  ideal  foods  for  any  hour,  for  they  never  tax  the 
stomach. 

And  one  —  Puffed  Wheat  —  makes  whole  wheat  tempting.  That 
is  what  you  want.  It  is  rich  in  elements  which  white  flour  lacks,  and 
few  children  get  enough. 


Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
mixed  with  fruit,  or  doused  with 
melted  butter. 

For  suppers  or  between  meals 
float  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Use  aa  wafers  in  your  soups. 
After  school  let  children  eat  like 
peanuts,  crisped  and   buttered. 
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Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Both  Bubble  Grains 

Puffed  to  8  times 

normal  size 
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Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Maker* 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Craftsman  FabriKoid 
THe  Choice  of  this 
Furniture  MaKer 

"The  cheap  split  leather  ought  to  be  entirely 
eliminated  in  upholstering  furniture ,"  says  S. 
Karpen,  a  leading  furniture  manufacturer  in  the 
States. 

CAST  aside  the  cow.  There  are  many 
things  in  which  man  can  improve 
over  nature,  and  one  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  covering  for  furniture.  Mr. 
Karpen  learned  this  from  experience  in 
the  line  in  which  he  is  a  specialist.  For  up- 
holstery Fabrikoid  looks  better,  is  more 
sanitary,  and,  above  all,  does  not  deteri- 
orate or  absorb  water  or  grease.  The 
life  of  Fabrikoid  is  practically  intermin- 
able— it  outlasts  the  furniture  itself  in 
many  cases.  This  is  proof  of  its  economy. 
The  best  you  can  get  in  leather  up- 
liolstery  is  most  likely  "split"  leather — 
uneven  in  thickness,  irregular  in  texture, 
full  of  soft  spongy  spots,  or  hard  brittle 
ones  that  crack.  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  is 
pliable,  even,  richly  colored,  dyed  if  you 
wish,  and  without  waste. 

When  buying  new  furniture,  or  having 
the  old  recovered,  insist  on  Craftsman 
Fabrikoid.  Your  dealer  can  supply  it, 
and  the  appearance  and  the  saving  will 
surpriseyou.  Our  free  booklet  "Fabrikoid 
in  the  Home"  will  give  you  a  few  hints 
about  many  things  that  can  be  done 
about  the  home  with  Fabrikoid.  Write 
today  for  a  copy. 

Canadian  Fabrikoid  Limited 

Head  Office,  Montreal 

Halifax  Toronto  Sudbury 

Winnipeg        Vancouver 


Most  of  the  motor  cars  in 
Canada  today  are  up- 
holstered or  topped  with 
fabrikoid. 
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I  Let  us  send  you  Ihis  Cafalo^ 
B  abou^ 

-    THE  GAMES  AM 


T  /»- 
O  every  man  and  woman  who  needs  an 
artificial  arm  this  catalogue  will  be  of 
tremendous  interest.  It  shows  photographs 
of  how  the  Carne's  Arm  enables  you  to  be- 
come independent  again— doing  practically 
everything  that  you  could  do  before.  It 
back  on  the   pay  roll"  -comfortable  and   self-supporting. 


puts  you  iwcK  on  me  pay  roir  -comtortable  and  self-supporting. 
This  catalogue  also  contains  letters  from  those  who  are  using  the 
Carnes  Arm.  Read  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  most  -"rfect 
artiUcial  arm  ever  devised.    Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  N    CIO 

Carne's  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Toronto,  610  Lumsden  Bldg.    8 


The   Sovereign 

may  have  lost  value 
Abroad  and  be  ex- 
tinct at  Home. 

But  British  Goods 
and 

GRIMBLE'S 
VINEGARS 

still  retain  their  suprem- 
acy throughout  the  world. 

Grimble's  Vinegar  Breweries  are 
in  London,  England. 


Patfcrsoii,  until  a  few  years  uv.ii  ciiv  ire-joi- 
urer  of  Toronto;  the  late  William"  Henry 
Drummond,  the  "habitant"  poet,  and 
many  others. 

But  through  all  these  stories  can  be 
read  the  influence  exerted  by  the  telegraph 
key  on  all  these  men.  The  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs  they  gained  from  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  messages 
they  received  and  sent;  the  discipline  they 
submitted  to  in  the  telegraph  offices;  the 
lessons  of  .secrecy  and  honesty  they  learned 
from  the  telegrapher's  moral  code;  all 
helped  them  to  reach  higher  pinnacles  of 
success.  And  those  who  left  the  key  to 
render  service  to  the  nation  in  other  ways 
never  forgot  that  they  were  old-time  tele- 
graphers. 


Binding  the  West 
With  Bands  of  Steel 
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him    to    get   ready    to    go   to    Winnipeg. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  Winnipeg,"  he 
growled. 

"Yes  you  do,"  I  replied.  "Anywa> 
you're  going." 

He  went,  but  certainly  he  went  unwil- 
lingly this  time,  but  he  came  back  in  the 
same  dilapidated  plight. 

The  next  time  I  called  him  in  and  told 
him  to  have  the  assistant  foreman  look 
after  his  work,  he  was  frankly  rebellious. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  Winnipeg,  and 
I'm  not  going,"  he  stated.  "I've  got  too 
much  to  do." 

"Well  you  can  let  McKellar  do  it,' 
I  said.  "For  you're  certainly  going  ti 
Winnipeg." 

He  went,  but  he  was  mad  through  and 
through,  and  he  was  back  in  two  days 
with  little  but  the  smell  of  liquor  on  hi 
breath. 

The  last  time  I  .sent  him,  it  looked  like  a 
fight.  He  went  but  he  was  back  on  the 
same  train.  It's  one  thing  to  steal  away 
for  a  few  quiet  days  of  dissipation,  but 
it's  quite  another  thing  to  have  someoi' 
else  thrusting  these  days  upon  you.  H. 
didn't  like  anyone  deciding  that  he  should 
get  drunk  any  more  than  he  would  have 
appreciated  their  efforts  to  prevent  him 
becoming  so,  and  as  long  as  we  were  on  that 
work  he  was  never  away  another  day. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  interest 
ing  thing  to  be  noted.  "In  those  early 
days  of  railroad  building,"  says  Mr. 
Haney,  "there  was  not  an  engineer,  con- 
tractor or  traveller  who  were  not  hard 
drinkers.  Practically  every  transaction 
was  consummated  with  a  glass.  Whei 
I  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  thi 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway,  20  years  later, 
not  five  per  cent,  of  the  engineers  I  had 
with  me  ever  touched  a  drop." 

Deficit  Turned  into  Profit 

A  BOUT  the  time  that  Section  15  was 
■'  *^  completed  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way came  into  being,  and  Mr.  Haney 
represented  the  Government  and  was 
associated  with  A.  B.  Stickney,  then 
manager  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  Mr.  Halcomb, 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  the  trans- 
fer of  these  sections  and  the  lines  in  opera- 
tion out  of  Winnipeg  to  the  Company. 

When  Mr.  Haney  took  over  the  defunct 
Whitehead  contract  for  the  building  of 
Sections  14  and  15,  there  was  a  deficit 
of  somewhere  between  $350,000  and  $400,- 
000.  Under  his  management  this  was 
cleared  off,  and  there  was  a  balance  to  the 
good  on  the  contract  of  $83,000.  This 
amount  the  Government  paid  over  to 
Joseph  Whitehead,  the  original  contractor. 

Haney  was  not  long  to  remain  idle. 
In  the  fall  of  1881  he  met  Andrew  Onder- 
donk,  who  held  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  lines  in  British  Columbia,  and 
arranged  with  him  to  take  over  part  of  the 
work.  In  the  following  year,  returning  to 
Winnipeg  en  route  to  British  Columbia  to 
take  up  this  work,  he  was  taken  ill  and  was 
unable  to  proceed.  Just  at  that  time  there 
had  been  a  change  of  management  on  the 
C.P.R.,  Mr.  Van  Home  succeeding  Mr. 
Stickney  as  general  manager.  Mr.  Van 
Home,  learning  that  Haney  was  in  Win- 
nipeg, offered  him  the  position  as  super- 
intendent of  operation  and  construction 
on  the  lines  east  of  Winnipeg,  which 
included  the  Pembina  Branch  and  the 
lines  east  as  far  as  English  River. 

WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE  —  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Horne  as  he  afterwards  be- 
came— was,  according  to  Mr.  Haney,  one 
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.)f  the  most  outstanding  figures  among  the 
long  list  of  able  men  who  have  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  C.P.R.  When  he  took 
over  the  infant  Fines  he  brought  to  the 
work  an  organizing  ability  that  did  much 
to  encourage  the  further  development  of 
that  great  system.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
martinet,  perhaps  more  so  than  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  officials  at  that  time. 
His  swift  anger  and  the  fairly  corrosive 
power  of  his  speech  when  thoroughly 
aroused  made  him,  in  those  early  hap- 
hazard days,  somewhat  a  figure  of  dread 
among  the  workers  on  the  road.  Though, 
through  it  all,  no  one  questioned  the  justice 
of  his  actions. 

Mr.  Haney  tells  of  one  of  his  meetings 
with  Sir  William.  He  was  out  in  the 
freight  yards  at  Winnipeg,  when  his  sec- 
retary came  hurrying  down  the  track. 

"Van  Home  is  out  on  the  warpath," 
he  said,  "and  he's  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
rails.  If  you've  got  any  friends  or  rela- 
tives at  home  who  are  fond  of  you  I'd 
advise  you  to  hunt  a  cyclone  cellar." 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Haney  in  telling 
tlte  story,  "I  was  feeling  pretty  hot  myself 
ut  the  time.  A  lot  of  things  had  gone 
wrong,  and  jobs  had  been  held  up  because 
of  shortage  of  materials,  that  I  couldn't 
l)rocure;  I  was  just  in  the  humor  to  meet 
anyone  looking  for  trouble,  so  instead  of 
getting  out  of  the  way  I  walked  down  the 
yards  to  meet  him. 

"My  secretary  had  not  overpictured  the 
thing  a  bit.  When  he  saw  me  he  began  to 
point  out  things  that  were  wrong  on  the 
system.  He  did  it  systematically,  and  no 
man  knew  more  about  that  system  than  he 
did.  He  punctuated  his  comments  with  a 
picturesque  selection  of  words  that  fairly 
made  the  air  crinkle.  It  was  a  gift  with 
him.  I  waited  till  he  stopped  from  lack  of 
breath.  'Mr.  Van  Home,'  I  said,  'every- 
thing you  say  is  true,  and  if  you  had 
claimed  it  was  twice  as  bad  as  you  have, 
it  would  still  be  true.  I'm  ready  to  agree 
with  you  there,  but  I'd  like  to  say  this: 
Of  all  the  spavined,  one-horse,  rottenly 
•equipped,  badly-managed,  badly-run,  head- 
less and  heedless  thing  for  people  to  call  a 
railroad  this  is  the  worst.  You  can't 
Ket  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
anything,  you  can't  get  any  materials,  and 
if  you  could  it  wouldn't  do  you  any  good, 
l)ecaui?e  you  couldn't  get  them  where  you 
wanted.'  And  from  there  on  I  went  on 
with  a  list  of  complaints  that  was  more 
complete  than  Van  Home's  because  I  was 
closer  in  touch  with  the  work,  and  I 
Karni.shed  this  recital  with  a  trimming  of 
words  that  made  his  outburst  sound  like 
drawing-room  conversation.  He  waited 
for  me  just  as  patiently  as  I  had  waited  for 
him,  and  when  I  was  finished  there  was  a 
kind  of  grin  on  his  face. 

"  "That's    all    right,   Haney,'    he    said, 


■"I  guess  weTunderstand  one  another. 
Let's  get  to  work.'  That  was  Sir  William 
Van  Home." 

It  wasn't  all  a  bed  of  roses  keeping  this 
railway  in  operation.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  a  steadily  growing  stream  of 
emigration  following  the  line  of  rails,  and 
it  taxed  the  resources  of  the  road  to  handle 
this  and  the  necessary  supplies  to  feed 
and  house  them,  and  to  provide  material 
for  the  further  construction  of  the  line. 
Foreign  cars  were  sometimes  delayed  for 
this  reason,  and  as  a  result  the  United 
States  railroads  imposed  an  embargo  on 
foreign  cars  that  necessitated  trans-ship- 
ment of  freight  at  the  border.  Of  course 
this  doubled  the  work.  But  after  some 
time  matters  ran  more  smoothly  and  the 
embargo  was  raised.  Then  came  the 
great  flood  on  the  Red  River  in  '82;  along 
the  Pembina  Branch  there  were  many 
bad  washouts  that  needed  a  lot  of  care  to 
replace. 

Warfare  Among  the  Oflficials 

NOW  and  then  there  was  a  little  war- 
fare among  the  various  officials  of  the 
road  that  produced  an  interesting  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Egan  was  general  superinten- 
dent at  the  time,  and  Haney  had  the  im- 
pression  that   Egan   was  after  his  scalp. 

Haney  had  charge  of  the  delivery  of 
materials  of  construction  supplies.  In  one 
of  his  tours  of  inspection  Egan  discovered 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  shortage  of 
ties,  so  he  at  once  wrote  Haney  telling  him 
to  ship  every  available  tie  at  once  and  in 
future  to  attend  to  this  work  more  closely. 

This  rather  nettled  the  young  engineer, 
so  he  went  to  Winnipeg  and  from  every 
corner  of  the  city  gathered  in  the  loafers 
and  out-of-works  and  shipped  them  out  on 
flat  cars  along  the  line,  every  place  where 
ties  were  available  had  its  crew  of  workers, 
and  they  began  to  move  forward  by  the 
trainload.  Within  two  days  he  had  loaded 
140  cars  and  had  flocked  practically  every 
siding  between  Rat  Portage  and  the  front 
with  ties.  . 

From  the  scene  of  construction  where  the 
ties  had  begun  to  arrive  came  a  heated 
wire: 

"What  in are  you  doing?" 

Back  went  the  equally  laconic  answer. 

"Filling  orders,  send  more  flat  cars  and 
will  double  quantity  in  24  hours." 

Haney  never  got  another  blanket  order 
of  that  description. 

During  the  Fall  of  that  year  he  was  again 
taken  ill,  and  decided  to  resign.  In  March 
of  1883,  however,  he  was  once  more  back  in 
Winnipeg  en  route  for  new  fields  of  activity 
in  British  Columbia,  to  a  new  form  of 
work  and  a  new  field  of  adventure,  and  to 
new  and  onerous  tasks  that  were  to  add 
another  chapter  to  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  early  days  in  the  West. 
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for  example,  Murray  in  a  well  known  de- 
.spatch  says  that  the  Canadians  were 
"|)erhaps  the  bravest  and  best  race  upon 
the  globe,  a  race  who,  could  they  be  in- 
dulged with  a  few  privileges  which  the 
laws  of  England  deny  to  Roman  Catholics 
at  home,  would  soon  get  the  better  of  every 
national  antipathy  to  their  conqueror  and 
become  the  most  faithful  and  most  useful 
sft  of  men  in  this  American  Empire." 
It  was  determined  to  try  the  ex|)eriment  of 
indulging  the  Canadian  with  a  few  privil- 
eges nowadays  we  should  probably  call 
ihem  rights  but  temporii  muttintur  -and 
the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  was  accordingly 
passed.  This,  by  section  7,  relieved  Roman 
( 'atholics  in  the  Province  from  the 
Hlizabethan  oath  and  its  substitute  in 
King  William's  time  and  prescribed  an 
oath  which  the  Roman  (Catholic  could  take 
without  violence  to  his  religion  it  was  a 
.simple  oath  of  allegiance,  without  equivo- 
lation  and  renouncing  all  dispensations 
from  it.  Thus  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  at  that  time  it  mu.st  be  remem- 
bered, included  what  became  Upper  Can- 
ada, was  the  first  British  possession  since 
the  Reformation  (except  possibly  Mary- 
land! which  allowed  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, barristers,  etc.,  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  without  penalty. 

This  was  the  oath  which  Angus  Mac- 

doneil,  a    faithful    Roman    Catholic,  took 

"when  he  was  admitted    an  advocate  and 

attorney    in   July   1794,  and   opposite  his 

name  Burn  entered  "R.  (',.,  I4th  (ieo.  3," 

show  what  oath  he  had  taken. 


A  few  days  afterwards  James  Clark 
had  his  licence. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland  who  came  to 
America  in  1772  and  settled  on  Otter 
Creek,  Vermont.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  joined  General  Burgoyne's 
forces  (1777)  at  Crown  Point  and  after- 
wards served  with  Sir  John  Johnson;  after 
the  peace  he  came  to  Montreal  and  then  to 
New  Johnstown  (Cornwall).  A  man  of 
some  education  and  much  force  of  char- 
acter he  was  made  one  of  the  first  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Luneburg  but  did  not  act  after 
July  1789.  He  removed  to  Newark  and 
in  1793  became  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Council;  in  July  1794  he  received  a  li- 
cence as  advocate  and  attorney  and  had  a 
large  practice  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  York  with  the  court  and  does  not  appear 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Law  Society  after 
1807. 

Then  came  Allan  McLean  on  the  same 
day  —also  of  Scottish  descent.  He  came 
from  the  District  of  Mecklenburg  the 
Kingston  district  -  and  was  a  very  active 
practitioner.  He  was  afterwards  in  1804 
elected  for  Frontenac  in  the  House  of 
As.sembly  in  the  fourth  Parliament  and 
re-elected  for  the  fifth  and  sixth,  becoming 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the 
sixth  as  also  in  the  seventh.  He  was  re- 
elected member  in  the  eighth,  but  was 
defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  Si)eakership 
by  Ijfvins  Peter  Sherwood,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  later.     He  had    much   business 
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Glistening  Teeth 

Are  Seen  Everywhere  Now  -This  is  Why 

A//  Statements  Appro-vet/  hy  High  Dental  Authorities 


Look  about  you  and  you'll  see  that 
countless  teeth  look  whiter  nowadays. 
It  is  evident  on  every  hand  that  a  new 
method  of  teeth  cleaning  has  come 
into  vogue. 

All  over  America  leading  dentists 
are  advising  it.  And  millions  of  peo- 
ple have  proved  it  at  home  by  using 
a  10-Day  Tube. 

That  new  method  is  Pepsodent,  and 
this  is  what  it  does: 

It  Combats  Film 

There  forms  on  teeth  a  viscous  film. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 

It  is  the  teeth's  greatest  enemy  — 
the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles.  Yet 
brushing  in  the  old  ways  left  much  of 
it  intact.  No  tooth  paste  could  dis- 
solve it.  So  millions  of  teeth,  despite 
the  brushing,  discolored  and  decayed. 

The  film  is  clinging.  It  enters 
crevices  and  hardens.  The  periodic 
cleaning   in   the   dentist's  chair   is   to 


remove  it.    But  between  times  it  may 
do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

Film  Ruins  Teeth 

That  film  is  what  discolors  —  not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
a  way  to  fight  film.  Now  that  way  is 
found.  Able  authorities  have  proved 
this  beyond  question.  The  use  has 
spread,  through  dentists  and  through 
home  tests,  until  millions  of  teeth  are 
now  benefited  by  it. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  every- 
one who  writes  us  is  supplied  with  a 
10-Dav  Tube. 


Watch  the  Quick  Results 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  con- 
stantly combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  has  made  pepsin 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harm- 
ful to  the  teeth.  But  now  a  harmless 
activating  method  has  been  found. 
Now  active  pepsin  can  be  constantly 
applied. 

^^^    «B^HBMMiiBaHB^a       CANADA  | 

The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


The  scientific  film  combatant,  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where and  supplied  by  druggists  in 
large  tubes. 


Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  sake  and  your  fam- 
ily's sake.  There  are  few  things  more 
important.  The  damage  which  film 
does  to  teeth  is  life-long  in  eflFect. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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I     10-Day  Tube  Free     i 

•  THE  PEPSODE^iT  COMPANY,  | 
I  Dept.  305,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  ' 
I  Chicago,  III.  I 

I   Mail  to-day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  I 
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T^HE  long  tour  over  Canadian  highways  under  varying 
climatic  conditions  demands  a  car  made  to  withstand 
the  severest  tests. 

The  endurance  of  the  McLaughlin  Master -Six  has 
won  nation-wide  approval.  It's  many  good  qualities  have 
won  for  the  McLaughlin,  the  appropriate  title  — ^ 
♦CANADA'S  STANDARD  CAR." 

McLaughlin  motor  car  co.  limited 

OSHAWA,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

BHANCHBS  IN  lEADlNG  CITIES  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


See  the  McLaughlin  Models  at 
the  Nearest  McLaughlin 
Showrooms 
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ability  and  was  chosen  more  than  once  to 
settle  the  financial  arrangements  between 
the  two  provinces.  He  does  not  appear 
in  the  Legislature  after  1821. 

Timothy  Thompson  received  his  li- 
cence July  20;  he  was  a  United  Empire 
Loyalist  who  had  served  during  the 
revolutionary  war  as  an  ensign  in  the 
King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York. 
After  the  war  he  came  to  South  Fredericks- 
burg in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  region  and  had  a 
farm  near  Conway.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  practised  much  but  was  a  person  of 
great  influence.  Elected  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  the  second  Parlia- 
ment (1799)  he  was  re-elected  in  1800,  but 
disappeared  at  the  next  election  in  1805. 
His  constituency  was  Lennox,  Addington 
and  Hastings,  but  he  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  District  of  Newcastle 
(Northumberland  and  Durham)  and  often 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Session 
in  that  District. 

An  Interesting  Figure 

WE  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting characters  in  our  early 
history,  Robert  Isaac  Dey  Gray.  The 
son  of  Major  James  Gray,  a  retired  officer, 
he  was  educated  at  Quebec.  He  studied 
law  with  Jacob  Farrand,  whom  we  shall 
meet  later,  but  did  not  at  the  time  pass 
examinations  or  receive  a  call.  His  family 
had  much  local  prominence  and  influence 
and  he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the 
Surrogate  Court  for  the  Eastern  (Lune- 
burgi  district  in  1793,  which  position  he 
held  till  1800.  He  attracted  the  attention 
of  Simcoe,  who  took  great  interest  in  him. 
It  was  not  long  after  he  received  a  licence 
as  advocate  and  attorney,  October  22, 
1794,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  Stormont  for  the 
second  Parliament,  1796.  In  that  year 
Simcoe,  before  leaving  for  England,  recom- 
mended that  Gray  should  be  appointed 
Solicitor-General;  this  he  did,  as  he  him- 
self says  in  adieu,  that  Gray  might  make 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
course  of  training  for  the  Bar  in  England 
and  thereby  fit  himself  for  high  office. 
Except  for  a  little  "honest  graft"  there  was 
no  need  for  a  Solicitor-General  at  that 
time.  The  warrant  for  the  appointment 
did  not  arrive  till  July  1797.  Gray  was  a 
very  useful  legislator  ;  in  1798  he  fought 
with  vigor  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  act 
of  1793  abolishing  slavery  in  the  province 
and  in  other  respects  deserved  well  of  the 
country — he  was  also  for  a  time  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Home  District. 

On  the  death  in  1800  of  John  White,  the 
Attorney-General  in  a  duel,  Gray  expected 
to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.  The 
Governor,  Peter  Hunter,  did  instruct  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  office  pro  tempore, 
but  reported  to  the  Secretary  for  Colonial 
Affairs  that  Gray  was  a  very  young  man, 
not  possessing  sufficient  professional  knowl- 
edge, and  asked  for  an  English  barrister. 
After  some  delay,  Thomas  Scott,  afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  the  province,  was  sent  out. 

In  October  1804  Gray  was  instructed  to 
prosecute  the  Indian  Ogetonical.  He 
arranged  with  William  Weekes,  another 
lawyer,  that  they  should  ride  on  horse- 
back together  from  York  to  Newcastle,  but 
the  Judge  persuaded  Gray  to  accompany 
him  on  the  "Speedy"  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  shared  the  fate  of  the  Judge. 

The  Last  of  the  Slaves 

ONE  interesting  fact  may  be  mentioned: 
Gray  owned  a  slave,  Dorinda  or 
"Dorin"  as  he  sometimes  calls  her,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  on  a  visit  to  Albany  he  had  bought 
her  mother  so  that  the  child  might  have 
the  company  of  her  mother;  in  his  will  he 
set  free  Dorinda  and  all  her  children.  One 
of  them,  John  Baker,  was  Gray's  body  ser- 
vant and  Gray  left  him  200  acres  of  land, 
Lot  17  in  the  2nd  Concession  of  Whitby. 
Baker  afterwards  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Justice  Powell.  Whiskey  was  cheap 
and  John  was  fond  of  it.  Whenever  he 
got  drunk  he  enlisted  and  when  he  got 
sober  he  rued  and  got  his  employer  to 
procure  his  discharge.  Powell  got  tired  of 
this  after  a  time  and  warned  Baker  that 
next  time  he  would  not  get  him  discharged. 
There  was  a  next  time;  Baker  remained  a 
British  soldier,  went  across  the  Atlantic, 
took  part  lit  is  believed)  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  and  returned  to  Canada.  He 
lived  hi  Cornwall  until  his  death  in  1871, 
the  last  survivor  of  those  who  had  been 
slaves  in  Canada. 

Jacob  Farrand,  cousin  of  Gray,  was 
jjOrn  in  New  York  Colony  in  1763.  A 
Loyalist,    he    became    an    officer    in    the 


King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York  and 
did  good  work  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  settled  in  the  Eastern  District 
and  acted  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  that  District — the  same  as  the  District 
of  Luneburg,  the  name  was  changed  by 
Parliament  in  1792 — as  an  agent  for 
litigants  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  law.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  that  district  from  1788;  Regis- 
trar of  Stormont  and  Glengarry  from  1796 
and  of  Dundas  from  1800,  all  of  which 
offices  he  held  till  his  death  in  1803.  His 
body  lies  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the 
Bishop  Strachan  Memorial  Church.  His 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  that 
neighborhood,  the  late  Judge  Pringle 
having  been  a  grandson. 

Nicholas  Hagerman,  a  United  Empire 
Loyalist,  was  born  on  this  continent  of 
Dutch  descent,  came  to  Canada  after  the 
war  and  settled  in  the  Township  of 
Adolphustown — Hagerman's  Point.  Sep- 
tember 29,  1794,  he  delivered  a  memorial  to 
Simcoe  asking  for  a  licence  and  received  it 
October  26.  He  had  a  large  practice  but 
was  not  so  great  a  counsel  as  his  more 
celebrated  son,  Christopher  Alexander 
Hagerman.  The  two  met  more  than  once 
as  antagonists  when  Christopher  was  in 
practice  at  Kingston.  The  story  is  told 
that  once  when  the  son  was  successful,  the 
father  exclaimed,  "Have  I  raised  a  son  to 
put  out  my  eyes?"  To  which  the  son 
replied,  "No,  to  open  them,  father." 

William  Dummer  Powell,  the  second  son 
of  Mr.  Justice  William  Dummer  Powell, 
was  born  in  England  in  1778.  He  came  with 
his  mother  to  Canada  in  1780  and  was 
captured  on  the  voyage  by  an  American 
privateer,  but  the  party  made  their  way 
before  long  to  the  father  at  Montreal. 
He  went  with  his  father  to  Detroit  in  1789 
and  received  his  early  education  at  home; 
for  a  time  he  was  at  school  in  England. 
After  receiving  his  licence  he  practised  at 
St.  Catharines.  His  runaway  marriage 
in  1801  to  Sarah  Stevenson  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  our  early  history.  The 
parents  opposed  the  marriage  and  the 
elopement  was  managed  by  Mr.  Nellis. 
"He  died,"  as  his  mother  writes  in  the 
Family  Bible,  "September  29th,  1803,  under 
circumstances  aggravating  the  anguish  of 
his  unfortunate  mother  and  is  buried  in  the 
Presbyterian  burying  ground  at  Stamford, 
Dorchester." 

Alexander  Stewart  sent  in  a  Memorial 
October  6,  1795,  to  Simcoe,  which,  as  it 
states  his  claims  and  illustrates  the  form  of 
such  papers,  is  here  given  in  full: 

To  His  Excellency  John  Grave  Simcoe.  Esquire, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  Major-General  and  Commanding  His 
Majesty's^  Forces  therein,  etc. 

The  Memorial  of  Alexander  Stewart.   Lieuten- 
ant in  the  late  Kini?'s  American  Dragoons, 
Respectfully    showeth. 

That  at  the  i>eKinning  of  the  late  Rebellion  in 
America  your  Memorialist  with  many  of  his 
connections,  from  motives  of  loyalty,  joined  the 
British  Army,  where  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  twenty-four  Your  Excellency's  Memorialist 
served  his  Sovereign,  by  means  of  which  he 
lost  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  Law  for  which  he  was  originally  intended. 

That  your  Memorialist  went  with  the  Army  to 
Nova  Scotia  where,  after  several  years*  stay, 
hearing  of  Your  Excellency's  appointment  to  this 
Government,  he  made  every  exertion  to  remove 
to  it. 

That  your  Memorialist  has  since  been  at  some 
pains  and  not  little  expense  (too  heavy  for  the 
stipend  ()f  a  half-pay  Subaltern)  to  i^vive  his 
forensic  ideas  and  obtain  such  legal  knowledge 
as  might  enable  him  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood 
in  a  Government  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
your  Excellency. 

Your  Memorialist  therefore  most  humbly  prays 
that  Your  Excellency  would  please  to  take  his 
case  into  consideration  and  grant  him  a  licence 
to  practice  as  an  Attorney  in  the  Courts  of 
Record   within   the   Province. 

And  your  Memorialist,  etc..  etc. 
Newark,  6th  Oct«ber,  1795. 

Stewart  obtained  a  licence  November  6, 
1795.  He  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  the  following  year  and  had  a 
very  active  practice  until  1809. 

Davenport  Phelps,  who  was  rather  in- 
clined to  theology  than  to  law,  a  friend  of 
Brant's  but  making  no  mark  in  our  juris- 
prudence. He  did  not  even  sign  the  Roll 
and  therefore  he  was  not  technically 
qualified  to  act  as  attorney  or  advocate 
and  probably  did  not  so  act. 

In  1796  were  admitted  Charles  J. 
Peters  and  William  Birdseye  Peters  as 
well  as  Samuel  Sherwood. 

Samuel  Sherwood  was  the  son  of  Justice 
Sherwood,  a  Loyalist  originally  of  Con- 
necticut but  settled  in  Vermont  in  1774. 
He  came  to  the  township  of  Augusta  near 
Prescott  in  1784.  Samuel  was  left  behind 
in  Montreal  to  study  law  with  "Lawyer 
Walker."  After  receiving  his  licence  in 
1796  he  had  a  somewhat  active  practice. 
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"The  Plug 

with  the  Hotter  Spark" 

Here  is  a  spark  plug  with  most  of  the  good  feat- 
ures of  other  plugs,  and  several  exclusive  advan- 
tages of  its  own. 

The  ball-point  gives  a  larger,  hotter  spark. 

The   three-in-one    terminal    is    adapted    to   any 

«tyle  of  ignition,  except  Chevrolet,  for  which  we 

supply  a  special  model  ball  terminal. 

The    one-piece  centre    electrode    is   97  per  cent. 

nickel-steel,  which  reduces  the  danger  of  carbon 

fouling. 

The  "M.  &S."  porcelain  is  interchangeable — one 
porcelain  fits  all  plugs. 

Ask  for  "M.  &  S."  Plugs 

at  your  garage  or  dealer's 

Made'ttif-Canado 
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"Hitting  on  all  four 
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Your  car  won't  go  up  a  hill,  plough  through  sand,  or  pass  the 

other  fellow  unless  she  is  "  hitting  on  all  four" — or  in  other 
words,  unless  every  plug  is  giving  a  large,  hot  spark  that  will 
ignite  the  full  supply  of  "  gas."  You  can  do  it  with  the 
"M.  &  S."  plug — it  gives  new  life  to  any  car. 

Our  No.  500 — }/2  in-  is  standard  equipment  on  theOverland  "4". 

Dealers — the  "M.&S."  plug  "  has  arrived  " — it  is  in  big  demand. 
Order  from  your  nearest  jobber,  or  wrrite  direct. 

THE  MACHINE  &  STAMPING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Commercial  Dept.,  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.,  Limited 

1209  Ring  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


"M.  &  S."  plug,  made  in  S 
stylet — 

No.  500— ij-inch  Standard 
No.  501— JJ-inch  Standard 
No.  502— K-inch   Long 
No.  503— K-inch  Long  with 

Chevrolet   Terminal 
No.  506— 1..J. inch  Long 
No.  504— Regular  Porcelain 
No.  505— Chevrolet    Porce- 

kain 


DO  YOU  KEEP  A  BUSINESS  SCRAP-BOOK? 

IF  YOU  DO,  YOU  will  be  interested  in  getting  news  about  your  line  of 
business.  You  will  want  to  keep  posted  up  to  the  minute  as  well  as 
have  on  record  all  items  for  handy  reference. 

AS  A  LIVE  RETAILER  you  would  want  to  keep  in  your  scrap-book 
other  good  retail  advertisements  in  order  to  get  ideas  and  compare 
prices.     All  articles  affecting  the  retailer  should  be  of  value  to  you. 

CANADIAN  PRESS   CLIPPING    SERVICE 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 


He  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  I 
Assembly  1801  for  Granville,  being  r<^ 
elected  in  1805,  1809  and  1812.  He  wa« 
accused  of  sedition  during  the  war  of  IHl'j 
on  no  better  evidence  than  advisint;  •-• 
sistance  to  unlawful  military  actions,  i- 
1812  he  with  his  brother,  Levius  Peters 
Sherwood,  and  Dr.  William  Warren  Bald- 
win defended  those  sent  down  from  the 
Western  Country  by  Lord  Selkirk.  The 
defence  was  well  conducted  and  successful. 
Such  were  the  men  who  received  licences 
under  the  extraordinary  Act  of  1794: 
and  they  were  the  Members  of  the  bar 
along  with  John  White  and  Walter  Roe 
until  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
was  formed  in  1797. 

Lenin  Outlines  His 
Policy 

(iirix    llix     \'i>'wp(nnt    on    I'ro" 
('(iii'lifiDUn  and  Some  Jlrnt 
III  Future  Purpose 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Lohu.m 
Daily  FJxpregs  gives  some  interesting 
information  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Premier's  viewpoint  on  the  present 
political  situation  as  it  affects  Russia  and 
also  deals  with  future  policy: 

I  have  received  an  important  statemetit 
of  policy  from  Lenin,  the  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government,  in  response  to  a 
request  which  I  sent  him.  This  request 
was  for  information  on  the  following  points : 

(1)  Your  attitude  towards  the  Allies-' 
decision  to  raise  the  blockade. 

(2)  What  effect  the  Allies'  decision  »<■ 
discontinue  offensive  operations  will  have 
on  the  offensive  policy  of  the  Soviet 
armies. 

(3)  Whether  you  recognize  the  present 
territorial  status  quo  as  satisfying  Russian 
Soviet  policy. 

(4)  Your  future  aims  in  Russia  and  else- 
where in  view  of  the  discontinuance  of 
Allied  hostilities. 

The  reply  which  I  have  received  is  a.-; 
follows: — 

(1)  Our  attitude  towards  the  raising  of 
the  blockade.  We  consider  it  a  big  step 
forward.  The  possibility  is  being  opened 
for  us  to  pass  from  a  war  that  was  forced  on 
us  by  the  capitalist  Governments  of  the 
Entente  to  peaceful  reconstruction,  and 
this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us, 
straining  all  our  efforts  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  the  economic  life  of  the  country, 
ruined  first  by  war  between  capitalists  over 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  colonies;  then  b\- 
the  war  of  the  capitalists  of  the  Entente 
and  Russia  against  the  workers  of  Russia. 

We  are  now  working  out,  among  other 
measures  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  cf 
scientists  and  experts,  a  plan  of  electrifica- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  This  plan  i?  to 
be  realized  within  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  electrification  will  rejuvenate 
Russia.  Electrification  based  on  the  Soviet 
principle  will  bring  complete  victorj- 
to  the  foundations  of  Communism  in  our 
country-  foundations  of  a  cultural  life, 
without  exploiters,  without  capitalist.*;, 
without  landlords,  without  merchant.'-. 
The  raising  of  the  blockade  will  help  to 
accomplish  Russia's  electrification. 

(2)  Influence  on  aggressive  actions  of  tile 
Soviet  power  of  the  Allies'  decision  to  give 
up  intervention.  The  Allies,  together 
with  their  friends  and  their  lackey.* 
Koltchak,  Denikin,  and  the  capitalists  of 
the  surrounding  countries — have  attacked 
us.  We  did  not  attack'  anyone.  We 
concluded  peace  with  Esthonia  even  at  the 
cost  of  material  sacrifices. 

We  are  impatiently  waiting  to  see  the 
Allies'  "decision"  supported  by  their  deeds, 
but  the  story  of  the  Versailles  peace  and  of 
its  consequence,  unfortunately,  indicates 
that  in  most  cases  the  Allies'  words  disagree 
with  their  deeds  and  the  decisions  remain 
scraps  of  paper. 

(3)  Is  the  present  status  quo  satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  Soviet  policy? 
Yes,  because  every  status  quo  in  politics 
is  a  transition  from  old  forms  to  new  ones. 
The  present  status  quo  is,  from  many 
points  of  view,  a  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  Such  a  change  is  desirable  to  us 
for  this  reason,  and  in  so  far  do  we  consider 
the  status  quo  satisfactory. 

(4)  Our  aims  in  connection  with  ttie 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies.  Our  aims,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  summed  up  in  peaceful,  economic 
building  up. 
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A  Franco-Canadian  Orphanage 


IN  an  orplianage  in  France,  one  hundred 
and  forty  French  children  are  being 
kept  by  Canadian  people,  mostly  by 
Canadian  women.  The  French  Govern- 
ment bought  the  house,  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  and  almost  every  Canadian  women's 
organization  is  contributing  to  the  upkeep. 
It  seems  a  happy  way  of  linking  women's 
natural,  domestic  sympathies  with  an 
international  interest. 

And  right  here  the  question  may  arise, 
"Why  can't  France  look  after  her  own 
orphans?"     In  the  first  place,  she  has  a 
million  of  them,  and  everyone  knows  that 
the  war  has  left  France  poor.    Three  mil- 
lions of  her  men  are  dead,  three  millions  are 
wounded,  she  must  rebuild  her  territory, 
and  Germany  says  that  she  cannot  pay 
her  indemnity.     It  is  not  that  the  country 
does  not  recognize  the  claims  of  the  chil- 
dren. When  a  child  has  a  mother  who  can 
care  for  it,  but  is  too  poor  to  properly  pro- 
vide for  it,  the  Government  pays  her  three 
dollars  a  month,  which,  with  these  frugal 
people,  is  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  keep  it  at  home.   Also  the  Govern- 
ment supports   homes  for   its   orphaned 
boys.     "The    state    always    looks    about 
men,"  said  Mdlle.  Guerin,  the  little  French 
woman  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  has  been   working  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  the  women  and  children — and  she 
said  it  with  rather  an  indulgent  twinkle 
at  the  state's  expense.    Then  she  went 
back  to  her  work  with  a  despatch  which 
implied  that  it  rested  with  women  to  look 
after  the  girls— for  the  Franco-Canadian 
orphanage  is  a  home  for  girls  only.     That 
the  women  of  Canada  should  be  interested 
is  only  natural.    They  were  ready  to  send 
relief  to  France  during  the  War— it  seemed 
a  patriotic  duty  then.     France  needs  help 
now  as  much  as  ever — it  would  be  rather 
ungrateful  to  forget  so  soon.     And  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  Canadian  women  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  problems  of  the 
women  of  other  nations,  is  clear  when  we 
remember  that  women  are  trying  to  learn 
to  see  public  affairs  broadly — not  as  they 
concern    themselves   or   their    own    com- 
munities, even  their  own  country,  but  as 
they  affect  the  whole  world. 

And  there  may  be  some  suggestions  for 
us  in  the  way  France  takes  care  of  her 


A  family  whn  have  returned  to  the  wreckaee  of  their  home, 
is  in  the  orphanace. 


Orphan,  of  the   l..i  ...  the  war.      In  e«:h  ««  the  parents  are  hot*  dead 

or  the  father  i«  de«d  and  the  mother  onable  to  provide  for  the  child. 

children.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
birth-rate  of  France  had  fallen  so  low  that 
the  nation  became  alarmed.  One  very  ap- 
parent reason  for  the  lack  o£  children  was 
that  inanv  of  the  people  were  too  poor  to 
provide  for  children.  So  the  Govern- 
ment started  a  rather  practical  system  of 
propaganda.  It  granted  the  mother  a 
maternity  allowance  until  a  child  was  a 
year  old .     Every  sizable  town  established  a 


By  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 

creche  where  the  other  children  of  the  fam- 
ily would  be  kept  for  a  month  while  the 
mother  went  to  the  hospital  to  have  a 
baby.  The  mother  herself  had  free  hos- 
pital care  and  would  be  kept  in  the  con- 
valescent home  for  a  month  after  the  baby 
was  born. 

R  e  a  1  i  z  -. 
ing  that  the 
waste  of 
life  through 
infant  mor- 
tality was 
abnormally 
high  the 
towns  also 
established 
free  clinics 
for  mothers 
and  chil- 
dren with 
free  medi- 
cal advice 
and  a  free 
milk  sup- 
ply. 

The  plan 
seemed  to 
work. 
"About 

fifteen  years  ago  we  saw  our  mistake," 
said  Mdlle.  Guerin.  "At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  quite  common  to 
see  families  of  six  and  seven." 
f"  This  was  before  the  war.  France  was 
then,  in  spite  of  the  limited  means  in 
certain  quarters,  a  cheerful  country,  with 
village  after  village  of  little  houses  and 
big  churches  and  happy  people.  The  war 
left  these  same  stretches  of  country  little 
more  than  huddles  of  melted  houses — 
home  after  home  crushed  into  the  earth; 
cairns  of  fallen  stones  where  there  had 
been  standing  walls,  splintered  trunks 
where  stately  poplars  had  sheltered  the 
door-yard.  And  when  the  families  came 
creeping  back  to  the  ruins  there  were,  of 
course,  starving,  ill-clad  children  to  be 
cared  for.  This  is  why  the  women  work- 
ing for  war  relief  had  to  get  together  and 
fit  up  some  kind  of  orphanage. 

It  was  not  the  task  of  ordinary  times. 
The  children  who  came  to  them  were  not 
normal.    They  have  been  starved,  shell- 

shocked , 
terrified  by 
their  ex- 
periences. 
Some  had 
lived  in  cel- 
l a  r  s  for 
weeks  with 
the    bomb- 
ing going  on 
over  their 
heads,  and 
they  came 
out  n  e  r  - 
vouswrecks 
and  nearly 
blind.       In 
many  cases 
mothers 
h  a  d    t  o 
gather 
their    little 
broods 
about  them  and  flee  ahead  of  the  invading 
army,  going  for  days  without  food,  and  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  orphanage 
to-day   are   suffering   the   effects   of   the 
malnutrition  of  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
And  there  were  the  families  held  in  the 
occupied  territory;  the  mothers  and  the 
children  over  nine  years  of  age  had  to  work 
in  the  fields,  bo  the  younger  children  were 
naturally     neglected— and     for     various. 


obvious  reasons  they  were  not  happy. 
Individual  especially  sad  cases  occurred. 
There  was  a  woman  left  alone  with  her 
children  in  a  little  village  and,  when  the 
food  supply  ran  out,  being  too  proud  to 
apply  for  help,  she  went  to  work  in  the 
nearest  town.    One  day  a  long  range  gun 


The  yoangreat  child 


was  levelled  on  the  town  and  the  woman 
was  killed.  She  carried  no  papers  giving 
her  name,  so  she  was  taken  to  the  morgue 
and  it  was  some  days  before  she  could  be 
identified.  In  the  meantime  neighbors 
heard  the  children  crying  in  the  house  ^d 
they  were  taken  to  the  orphanage. 

It  is  from  tragedies  like  these  that  the 
orphanage  gets  its  children.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  those  in  charge  is  not  only 
to  care  for  their  material  wants,  but  to 
try  to  make  them  happy — to  give  them 
back  at  least  something  of  the  childhood 
they  have  missed.  That  they  are  suc- 
ceeding pretty  well  seems  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  one  little  girl  who,  in  a  letter 
to  her  Canadian  godmother,  said:  "Though 
I  am  still  quite  young,  not  yet  six  years  old, 
I  can  remember  when  I  was  in  the  Boche 
house  I  always  cry,  now  that  I  am  in  your 
house  I  laugh.  Thanks  to  your  kindness." 
They  try  to  make  the  place  as  little  like 
an  institution  and  as  much  like  a  home  as 
possible.  The  children  are  encouraged  to 
play  and  not  allowed  to  work  until  they 
are  thirteen  years  old;  after  that  they  teach 
them  a  trade.  They  are  not  segregated 
in  the  orphanage  as  the  children  are  in 
some  of  our  institutions  here.  They  go 
to  the  public  schools  and  on  a  holiday,  if 
they  have  any  relatives,  they  may  spend 
the  day  with  them. 

A  Canadian  woman  visiting  the  orphan- 
age recently  wrote  back  to  Mdlle.  Guerin: 
"The  children  seemed  so  happy  and  well- 
cared-for — not  at  all  like  in  an  institution. 
It  was  a  very  fine  day  and  the  larger  ones 
were  playing  in  the  woods.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  nicer  place  for  them  to  be,  nor  a  happier 
lot  of  babies.  The  matron  says  they  could 
not  have  carried  on  the  work  without 
Canadian  help  and  they  are  so  grateful. 
To-day  I  went  out  to  the  creche  where  they 
keep  the  little  ones  whose  mothers  are  in 
the  hospital-^this  is  also  an  ideal  place 
for  them,  everything  spotless  and  beauti- 
fully kept  and  yet  homelike." 

One  more  thing  the  orphanage  must  do 
for  its  children.  It  would  be  a  short- 
sighted thing  to  give  them  a  few  years  of 
protection  and  care  and  happiness  only 
to  turn  them  out  on  the  world  in  their 
teens,  unequipped  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Near  the  close  of  the  year  1915, 
Mme.  Beringiuer,  whose  object  was  to 
help  the  French  working  girls,  asked 
\,]rfllo   Oiiurin  t(i  intoreot  people  in  Canada 
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in  the  apprenticeship  of  French  orphans. 
So  many  of  the  girls  had  gone  into  muni- 
tion factories  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  up  the  work  then.  Anyway  Mdlle. 
Guerin  realized  that  the  Canadian  people 
would  not  understand  the  French  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship,  and  she  felt  that 
the  more  important  thing  at  the  moment 
was  to  save  the  young  children  and,  in 
view  of  the  steady  loss  of  lives  through  the 
war,  to  keep  the  French  children  in  Prance. 
The  bettor  plan  seemed  to  be  to  equip  a 
technical  school  in  connection  with  the 
orphanage,  where  the  girls,  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough,  could  be  taught  a  trade- 
dressmaking  or  millinery  or  lingerie  work, 
or  some  of  the  other  crafts  so  much  in 
demand  in  the  country.  This  is  the  final 
step  to  completing  the  institution.  "The 
work  room  is  not  put  in  yet.  For  the 
present,  it  rests  with  the  Canadian  women 
whether  it  will  be  put  in  or  not.  The  idea 
opens  another  project  for  any  women's 
organization  interested. 


The  First  Woman  on 

a  Commerce  Board 

By  BESSIE   ERASER 

VITTIEN  one  recalls  that  Alberta  women 
^  ^  were  the  first  in  Canada  to  get  the 
franchise,  the  first  to  be  appointed  judges, 
the  first  to  have  a  woman  alderman,  the 
first  to  have  representation  in  a  Commerce 
Court,  one  wonders  whether  this  is  be- 
cause Alberta  men  have  an  excess  of  chiv- 
alry or  Alberta  women  an  excess  of  brains. 
The  first  woman  in  Canada  to  have  a 
seat  on  a  Commerce  Board  is  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Edwards,  of  Calgary,  who  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  City  Council  represented 
the  consumers  in  the  investigation  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  little  wisp  of  a  woman 
with  an  unusual  supply  of  nervous  energy. 


Mrs.  Edwards, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Calvary. 

She  first  sprang  into  prominence  when,  as 
president  of  the  Normal  School  Mothers' 
Club,  she  took  her  seat  on  the  Local 
Council  of  Women  as  the  delegate  from 
the  former  organization. 

She  became  actively  interested  in  the 
controversy  regarding  pure  water  for 
Calgary,  securing  the  signature  of  over 
5,000  people  to  a  petition  asking  for  a 
filtration  rather  than  a  sedimentation 
plan,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  public 
sentiment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel 
the  city  authorities  to  declare  a  definite 
policy  in  this  respect. 

The  following  year  she  was  made  Con- 
vener of  Health  for  the  Local  Council 
and  in  this  position  maintained  her  ab- 
solutely fearless  attitude  in  attacking  any 
condition  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
public  safety,  performing  the  duties  of  her 
office  with  unfaltering  energy  and  faith- 
fulness. 

While  Mrs.  Edwards  has  not  succeeded 
W  ™°''^  t^^^n  anybody  else  who  is  out- 
side the  veil  of  Canadian  commercial 
intricacies— to  use  a  mild  phrase— in 
revealing  where  the  cost  of  living  begins 
Its  upwards  flight,  yetsome  of  her  criticisms 
and  recommendations  are  worth  reading 
by  the  general  public.  Here  are  some: 
It  IS  necessary  for  the  employers  to  first 
set  a  standard  of  honesty  for  them.selves 
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Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This  Paper 
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YOUR    COMPLEXION    MAKES    OR 
YOUR  APPEARANCE 
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Ptart  La  Sags,    former  actress  who  offera 
women  her  remarkable  complexicn  treatment 

«TS^'?'i,k'^"*^™^''J''"'?^  irj!tantl7  prodnced  a  sen- 
•ati<>D_    Stubboni  MSM  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physi- 

thing  Ike  It.  Makes  muddy  complcjion,  red  spots.  Dim- 
ples, blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  l,ke  rnairic  No 
cream  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  maSk  'mas- 
sage diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  snallow.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright  " 
whether  your  face  13  full  cf  muddy  spots,  peppery  blaclt. 
heads,  embarrassing  pimples  and  cruptiona,  or  whcthej 
yourskm  13  rough  ana  ■■porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost 
everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes  This 
r'°il:J'^M"''''u°'Tu''"^'J'"'^"'^^5'»-  positively  remove, 
every  blemish  and  beautuies  yourskin  in  .i marvelous  wa/ 
You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and 
tint  of  purity  of  a  f  r^hlj-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  b. 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  nomat- 
ter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods 
now  known  ar«  cast  aside.  Your  face,  even  arms 
hands,  shonMers  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams  All  this  I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  foot 
l^Jl'^Z'^  '"  '??'■  """"r.  '■"  ten  days.  This  treatment  ia 
very  pleasant  to  use.  A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding  treatment 
^^'  ^jou  take  no  risk— send  no  money— just  your  name 
and  address  on  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  fall  oar- 
ticulars  by  next  mail— Free,  -^uvtu- 


—  FREE  COUPON- 


PEARL  LA  SAGEi  Dept.  278 

8»  St.  Polor  SI.,  MONTREAt,  r.Q.,  Can. 

Mease  tell  me  how  to  clear  my  complexion  in  ton 
days ;  also  send  me  Pearl  La  Eago  Beauty  Book,  all  free. 


Cft/.. 


.PlO!' 
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ler   which   they   may    demand    honesty 

im  their  employees." 

"If  honesty  and  genuine  gratitude  were 
the  net  profits  of  Canada's  four  years  of 
suffering  and  of  Canadian  soldiers'  efforts 
we  would  not  to-day  be  needing  a  Board 
to  determine  what  should  be  a  fair  basis  of 
profit." 

"Sales  on  staple  wearing  apparel  are 
usually  out  of  season  and  not  beneficial 
to  the  general  public;  are  often  misleading; 
not  guaranteed  and  often  damaged  goods; 
and  should  be  marked  as  such.  Sales 
usually  benefit  a  class  of  people  who  have 
ready  money  at  all  times;  the  working- 
class  who  are  in  need  of  this  benefit  have 
not  often  the  advantage  of  ready  money." 

"If  there  be  an  actual  shortage  of 
material  the  Government  should  declare 
that  only  actual  staple  comforts  and  neces- 
sities be  manufactured.  This  should  be 
done  according  to  standard  patterns, 
making  comfort,  value  and  durability 
their  chief  and  dominant  factors,  until 
conditions  become  normal.  All  clothing 
and  shoes  should  be  standardized  and 
Government  tested,  then  marked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  quality." 

"A  Government- approved  statement 
should  be  necessary,  showing  that  an  ad- 
vance on  staple  necessities  is  warranted 
before  the  said  advance  in  price  can  be 
quoted  to  the  public  by  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  or  retailer." 

"According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Associ- 
ation, donations  made  to  public  or  private 
benevolences  or  charity  should  be  included 
in  overhead  expenses.  .  .  I  feel  that  such 
donations  should  be  subscribed  out  of  the 
firm's  net  profits  or  their  individual  in- 
comes, otherwise  it  is  the  workingman  who 
bears  the  burden." 

"What  is  the  good  of  high  ideals  in  the 
home  if  our  sons  and  daughters  going  out 
into  the  commercial  world  have  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  pressure  of  lower  commercial 
standards?" 

Mrs.  Edwards  is  originally  from  On- 
tario, being  a  native  of  Kitchener  and  is  of 
English  and  Mennonite  descent.  Her 
grandfather  helped  to  build  the  first  school- 
house  in  Waterloo  County.  She  is  a 
capable  housewife,  an  excellent  mother,  a 
woman  of  ideals  and  complete  honesty  of 
purpose,  a  product  of  pioneer  Canada 
of  whom  other  Canadians  may  be  justly 
proud. 
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l.st  Victory  Loans  (1917) 

Mature  in  1922 

99 

100 

Mature  in  1927 

100 
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Mature  in  1937 
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103 
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99 
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97 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES 

L.  R.  Steel  Company 

L.,  Montreal:- -What  is  your  opinion 
as  loL.  R.  SteelCo.,  Inc.,  as  an  investment'! 

Answer: — This  company  was  formed  to 
operate  5c  to  $1.00  stores  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  its  favor  are  factors 
such  as  the  continued  prosperity  of  these 
chain  stores,  and  a  head  of  the  company, 
L.  R.  Steel,  who  successfully  organized  the 
Metropolitan  chain  of  stores.  This  pro- 
position as  an  undeveloped  enterprise 
could  not  be  called  an  investment,  but  it 
loiiks  like  a  fairly  attractivf  speculation. 

I  oew's    Theatres 

/v.,  11..:/  fornntn:  Whril  (In  ymi  Ihink 
0/  Loew's  Theatres  cowmov  stock  around 
$10  to  $20  per  share!  Are  they  safe  buying 
at  these  low  prices,  or  are  they  a  white  horse 
on  tlie  Stock  Exchange''. 

Answer: — The  general  experience  in 
connection  with  the  stock  of  a  number  of 
Loew's  Theatres  in  Canada  has  been  quite 
favorable.      Once    the    theatres   are   well 

established   and   earning  a   '    -fturn. 

dividends  usually  are  starte<l 

Victoria,  B.C.,  March  13,  1920. 
/  imsh  to  say  that  1  like  MacLean's 
immensely  and  am  grateful  for  my  in- 
frnducHoyi    In    it.    The  Canadian   spirit 
throughout    is    refreshing. — CO. 


Be  An  Artist-Make  Big  Money 


^^^END  us  an  Artist" — that  is  the  cry  of 
^  the  Art  Studios.  There  are  not  enough 
good  Artists.  The  demand  is  growing. 
Bigger  and  bigger  wages  are  being  paid. 
There  is  no  field  where  talent,  properly  de- 
veloped, is  so  quickly  recognized  and  so 
handsomely  rewarded.  Books,  Circulars, 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Advertisements  of 
all  kinds,  have  to  be  illustrated  by  artists,  and 
almost  every  package  in  the  stores  is  embel- 
lished by  the  work  of  designers.  Commercial 
artists  earn  from  $25  to  $125  per  week. 


HAVE  you  a  talent  for  drawing?  It  is  a 
gift  that  may  mean  wealth  and  fame  if 
you  take  the  steps  necessary  to  develop 
your  artistic  instinct  into  practical  knowledge 
and  skill.  If  you  knew  the  success  some  men 
and  women  have  made  in  a  short  time  as  com- 
mercial artists  you  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment  to  spend  the  money  and  time  and 
study  necessary  to  make  yourself  a  first-class 
artist,  capable  of  earning  a  handsome  big 
salary  every  week. 


The  Shaw  Correspondence  School  of  Art 

"The  Art  Course  That  Makes  Artists" 


SIX  of  the  ablest  artists  in  America  com- 
piled our  course.  It  gives  a  wonderfully  effective 
training,  and,  in  no  other  way  or  place  can  a  stu- 
dent learn  so  much,  or  so  fast,  as  they  can  in  the  Art 
Course  of  the  Shaw  Correspondence  School.  The  les- 
sons are  thorough  and  comprehensive,  the  course  is  not 
too  long.  Complete  drawing  outfit  is  included  in  the 
price  of  the  course. 


IN  almost  every  Art  Studio  or  Engraving 
House  there  are  graduates  of  this  course 
in  Art.  Some  of  Canada's  leading  illus- 
trators are  Shaw  Correspondence  School  Graduates. 
We  are  continually  asked  for  graduates  who  can  qualify 
for  positions,  and  the  demand  i?  greater  than  wo  can 
supply. 


You  can  start  your  lessons  any  time  and  the  sooner  you  begin  the  sooner 
your  skill  will  develop  into  earning  power.  Read  what  students  have  said 
about  the  Shaw  Correspondence  School  Course  in  Art  : 


"I  even  marvel  myself  at  the  rapid  and 
satisfactory  progress  I  have  been  able  to 
make  under  your  method."  C.  S.  Wright. 

"I  have  been  a  practical  illustrator  for 
some  time  and  was  enabled  to  take  my 
position  without  aid  apart  from  your  school." 

(Miss)    D.   Brown. 
— "Although   having  covered   only   two-thirds 
of  the  cour.se,   I   have  sold   enough   work   to 
more  than  pay  my  tuition."       F,  K.  Jordan. 

We  havr  Bcnrcw  of  lettera  from  former  ttudent* 
expreaaing  the  utmoaf  aattafaction  with  thr  Arl 
Course  and  giving  It  credit  for  heing  the  atnrt  of 
aucreimfut  careern  aa  artiala. 

If  you,  reader,  have  any  talent  lor  drawing, 
don't  neglect  it.  It  may  be  that  Providence 
has  given  it  to  you  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  fulfilment  of  all  your  desires  for  wealth 
and  happiness.  It  may  be  the  most  import 
ant  step  in  your  life  to  fill  in  the  coupon 
and  get  full  information  about  the  Shaw 
Cfiursp    in    Art 

The 

Shaw  Correspondence   School 

W.  H.  SHAW.  Pre»ld<nt 
C.  W.  CHANT,  Csnciral  Managar 

393  Yonge  Street  Toronto 


One  of  our  students  recently  graduated  after  just  6 
months'  study  in  our  course,  file  was  immediately  placed 
with  a  large  designing  firm.  He  is  now  working  on  his 
own   account   and   is   earning  big   money. 


(Kill  in  this  coupon,  cut  it   out   and  mail   it  l<>  un. 
under    no  obligation.) 


It  will   place  you 


uc 


T)/ie  Shaw  Correspondence  School 

TORONTO,  CANADA  M 
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Drivers'  Conference  Room—Packard  Service  Station.     Attended  by  drivers  from  all  over  the  Metropolitan  District.    Owing  to  the  practical  engineermg  and 
basic  economy  of  the  Packard  Truck,  a  week's  conferences  is  usually  enougfi  to  win  a  driver  his  Gold  Star  and  Certificate  for  Proficiency 


The  Driver's  Experience  v*.  ''Features 
and  "Talkinfif  Points" 


J9 


GIVE  the  driver  a  chance, 
and  he  will  take  any 
amount  of  ^trouble  to  find 
out  a  better  way  of  handling  his 
truck. 

Men  drive  all  day,  and  then  come 
long  distances  night  after  night  to 
the  Packard  Service  Conference. 
The  class  is  always  full.  There 
is  a  long  waiting  list  ahead. 

'  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  aver- 
age driver's  efforts  to  keep  his 
costs  down  are  so  often  thwarted 
by  the  truck  he  is  given  to  work 
with. 

THE  following  National 
Standard  Truck  Cost  Sys- 
tem facts  on  the  performance  of 
over  1700  Packard  Trucks  in  1919 
have  a  vital  significance  for  the 
truck  user. 


An  average  saving  in  gasoline 
of  10  per  cent — due  to  greater 
efficiency  in  operation  with  the 
aid  of  the  National  Standard 
System. 

The  National  Standard  System 
used  in  connection  with  Packard 
Trucks  has  shown  it  possible  to 
reduce  cost  per  ton  mile. 

Truck  owners  who  have  used 
the  System  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  have  compared  the  Packard 
with  other  trucks,  are  standardiz- 
ing on  Packard. 

The  driver  finds  the  Packard 
easier  all  around  to  handle. 

Less  vibration  because  of  the 
smooth-running  Packard  engine, 
the  construction  of  the  worm 
drive,  and  the  placing  of  85  to  95 


per  cent  of  the  live  load  on  the 
rear  axle. 

Less  strain  at  the  wheel,  owing 
to  the  Packard  semi -irreversible 
steering  gear. 

Easier  handling  "on  the  hills, 
owing  to  Packard  high  tractive 
force  on  the  road  and  four-speed 
transmission  graded  up  by  even 
steps.  y 

Easier  to  keep  clean.  Engine 
enclosed,  and  lubricated  auto- 
matically. Fly  wheel  and  clutch 
shut  off  from  dust  and  mud. 

THE  man  who  is  in  doubt  what 
make  of  truck  to  buy  might 
well  ask  his  driver's  advice. 

It  may  surprise  him  to  learn 
the  positive  Packard  opinion 
among  men  who  judge  a  truck 
solely  by  what  it  will  do. 


"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One" 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 


l^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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DOMINION 
TIRES 


Mc^Ucui 


Construction 

TpENS  of  Thousands  of 

slender  cords  in  many 
compact  layers,  each 
cord  and  each  layer 
laid   parallel  one 
to  another,  and 
each   embed 
ded  in  pure 
rubber 


so  they  cannot 
touch — each  separ- 
ate cord  and  layer  bringing  its 
individual  strength  to  the  tre- 
mendous sum  total  of  power  and 
resistance — so  is  built  the  tire 
structure  of  the  Dominion  Royal 
Cord  Tire.  The  key  principle 
is  the  slender  cord  and  the  many 
layers  or  plies;  thus  the  enor- 
mous strength  to  the  structure 
and  the  heavier  side  walls  make 
practical  immunity  from  blow- 
out, 'puncture  and  the  bruise. 


Why  "Royal  Cord 


99 


BECAUSE —  "Royal  Cords"  make  possible  Lower  Gas  Consumption, 
more  miles  per  gallon  than  the  same  car  can  get  on  fabric  tires.  This 
saving  alone  pays  the  difference  in  cost,  within  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
set  of  tires. 

BECAUSE  —  "Royal  Cords"  afford  More  Mileage  than  is  possible 
from  fabric  tires.  The  carcass  of  the  "Royal  Cord,"  as  well  as  the 
tread,  absorbs  the  road  shocks,  and  the  carcass  in  absorbing  these  road 
shocks,  relieves  the  tread  of  a  portion  of  its  strain,  giving  longer  life 
to  the  tread  than  is  possible  in  fabric  tires. 

BECAUSE  —  "Royal  Cords"  are  Non-Skid,  and  are  so  designed  to  be 
equally  desirable  for  all  four  wheels,  and  their  construction  reduces 
side-slipping  without  impairing  the  ease  in  steering. 

BECAUSE  —  "Royal  Cords"  eliminate  Interior  Friction.  There's  no 
chance  for  friction  in  them. 

In  "Royal  Cords"  each  individual  cord  is  coated  with  rubber,  which 
prevents  the  parallel  cords  from  rubbing  each  other. 

And  a  layer  of  live,  stretchable- rubber  separates  each  of  the  trans- 
verse layers  of  cords,  preventing  any  friction  there.  No  internal 
friction  means  Longer  Life  to  the  Tire. 

BECAUSE  —  Lower  Air  Pressure  is  possible,  and  this  means  more 
comfort  and  easier  riding. 

Dominion   Tires,    Inner    Tubes   and  Accessories'' are  'dis- 
tributed  through   Dominion    Rubber    System   ^Branches 
and  sold  by  the  Best  Dealers  throughout  Canada. 
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contest! 


MOO^InCa^Prizes 
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$3,000.00  First  Prize  for  a  Thought 

103  other  prizes  from  $1,000  to  $10.00 


ANOTHER  Eveready  contest!  Another  chance 
to  win  a  big  cash  prize!  Another  Incentive 
for  active-minded  men,  women,  boys  and  girls 
— for  everybody  with  imagination. 

On  June  I ,  Daylo  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  display  in  their  windows  the 
new  Daylo  Contest  Picture.  It  has  no  title.  The 
story  it  tells  is  a  great  big  interesting,  intensely 
human  one.  A  thousand  different  people  will  see  a 
thousand  different  stories  in  the  picture.  The  story 
the  picture  tells  you  may  be  the  most  interesting — 
the  prize  winner — the  story  that  may  be  worth 
$3,000.00  to  you. 

If  your  answer  doesn't  win  first  it  may  win  the 
second  prize— $1.000.00— or  one  of  the  102  other 
prizes,  none  less  than  $10.00. 


Go  to  the  store  of  a  Daylo  dealer.  Study  the 
picture  in  the  window  and  write,  on  a  contest  blank 
which  the  dealer  will  give  you,  what  you  think  the 
letter  says.  Use  12  words  or  less.  For  the  best 
answer  that  conforms  to  the  contest  rules,  the  winner 
will  receive  $3000.00  in  cash.  Answers  will  be  judged 
by  the  editors  of  LIFE.  If  two  or  more  contestants 
submit  the  identical  answer  selected  by  the  judges  for 
any  prize,  the  full  amount  of  that  prize  will  be  paid 
to  each. 


TO  DEALERS:  There  is  still  an  opportunity  to  secure  display  and  contest 
material  for  this  record-breaking  event.     Write  to  the  following  address: 

CANADIAN   NATIONAL  CARBON   COMPANY 

Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 


List  of  Prizes 


1  First  Prize  $3000.00 


1   Second 

3  Prizes 

Prizes 

Prizes 

Prizes 

Prizes 

Prizes 

50_  Prizes 

104  Prizes 


4 

5 

10 

10 

20 


Prize 
of  $500 
of  250 
of  200, 
of  100. 
of  50, 
of  25 
of     10 


.00  each 
.00  each 
00  each 
00  each 
00  each 
,00  each 
.00  each 


$100100 

1500.00 

1000.00 

1000.00 

1000.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Total  $10,000.00 


«-'^'-^'''-^«-<-'«-'-'-'"-'-'-'  JJ3j^MPljm 


Anyone  may  enter.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation 
of  any  kind.  Submit  as  many  answers  as  you  wish. 
But  do  not  delay.     Get  an  early  look  at  the  picture. 

Then  send  in  your  answers, 
night,  August  1st. 


lATTilSDIg 


This  Sign 


on  the  window  identifies  Daylo  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who  have  contest  blanks 
for  you  and  the  new  Daylo  Contest  Picture  on 
display. 

If  you  need  new  batteries  for  your  flashlight, 
dealers  displaying  this  sign  can  furnish  you 
with  the  best— the  long-lived  Tungsten  Battery. 
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Your  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  dealer 


NOT  every  store  can  sell  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  products. 
We  select  one  in  every  locality  and  that  one  the  best.  He 
who  secures  the  agency  must  have  a  reputation  for  integrity — 
must  be  one  who  considers  his  customers'  interests  first.  Also, 
he  must  have  a  full  knowledge  of  paint  and  painting,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  advise  purchasers. 

You  can  have  every  confidence  when  buying  from  a  S-W  dealer 
that  he  will  not  mislead  you  nor  misrepresent.  He  has  the  best 
value  in  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Enamels  and  Stains,  to  offer  you 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  other  lines  in  his  store  are  selected 
with  the  same  discrimination, 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU  ",^^^^3^ 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


of  Canada,  Limited 


PAINT.   VARNISH  i  COLOR   MAKERS 
LINSEED       OIL       CRUSHERS 

rACroRlE*!        MONTnEAU,    TOUONTQ,    NA^  I  N  f.  I  P  KG.     LONOONi     CNO. 
Orriccs     •    ^^AWEMOU«c»J     MONTr.FAi.    y nnnfjjfi      vyiMNi^rr;,    cai^^amv.    vancouvkh. 
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YOUR 
INVESTMENT 

The  ideal  investment  should 
combine  among  other  attrac- 
tive features: — 

1.  Unquestionable  Security 

2.  Certainty  of  Income 

3.  Ready  Marketability 

In  short — it  should  be  a 

DEPENDABLE 
INVESTMENT 

Suggestions  on  request 

A.E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Inruiment  Securilia 

Union  BankJBuildIng 
Transportation  Building 
74  Broadway 
Harris  Trust  Building 
Belmont  House 


EslaUhheJ  1889 

TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

VICTORIA 


IHYlSTXEKTHMin" 


The  Source 
of  Wealth 

The  basis  of  all  value  is 
the  land  itself.  It  was 
here  when  we  came, 
and  will  be  here  when 
we  are  gone. 
That  explains  why  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  are  universally 
considered  safe  and 
sound  investments. 
They  afford  Investors 
all  the  security  of  first 
mortgages,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of 
becoming  an  individual 
mortgagee;  and  with- 
out anxiety  as  to  prompt 
payment  of  interest  and 
principal. 

We  are  offering  a  sound  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bond 
yielding  b',i%.  You  should 
write  for  pardculart. 


ou  w 


Ask 
For 


CANES 


SEND  25*  FOR 
FIVE  SAMPLES 
<g  CANE 8 SONS  L-=:iL»Newmdrket.Can 


Business  <$  Investments 


Economy  the  Only  Safe  Policy 


THERE  is  a  growing  feeling  in  all 
trades  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  adopt  a  conservative  policy.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  actual  change  in 
business  conditions,  and  prices  continue 
their  steady  upward  march,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  indications  that  many  people  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  end  of  these 
days  is  approaching,  and  that  it  behooves 
everyone  to  conduct  themselves  with 
this  possibility  in  view. 

Take  the  banks  as  an  instance.  They  are 
admittedly  tightening  up,  and  it  is  not  as 
easy  for  a  merchant  to  get  assistance  as  it 
was  even  a  few  months  ago.  They  are 
adopting  a  more  or  less  definite  policy  of 
coercing  business  into  sound  channels. 
This  tendency  is  reflected  in  the  attitude 


Many  wholesalers  are  adopting  the 
sound  practice  of  advising  their  customers 
against  speculative  buying,  urging  them 
to  do  business  on  a  smaller  margin  of 
stock  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
even  in  the  face  of  rising  prices,  with  their 
promise  of  profit.  These  wholesalers  too 
are  urging  the  immediate  unloading  of 
slow-moving  stocks  even  at  a  loss,  pointing 
out  that  there  is  little  to  be  made  on  such 
lines  and  the  danger  of  them  is  great. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  also  to  urge 
upon  the  retailer  an  unusually  close  col- 
lection. All  other  branches  of  industry 
are  adopting  this  policy,  which  is  the  only 
safe  one  at  such  a  time. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  as  yet  there  is  little  indication  of 


Thomas    in   Detroit 
Why  they  hate  each  other. 


'News.' 


of  the  wholesaler.  He  is  first  of  all  re- 
stricting his  buyings.  Where  in  the  past 
years  he  has  been  satisfied  to  see  stocks 
piling  up  in  his  warehouse,  believing  that 
time  would  be  sure  to  provide  a  profit, 
he  is  as  confident  now  that  sooner  or  later 
prices  will  decline  and  when  they  do  it  is 
better  to  meet  the  situation  with  stocks 
as  low  as  possible. 

Moreover  the  wholesaler  is  passing  this 
spirit  of  caution  along  to  the  retailer,  who 
because  he  is  able  to  still  get  high  prices 
is  not  always  as  ready  to  see  the  possibility 
of  declines.  The  wholesaler  is  in  many 
instances  shortening  credits,  putting  his 
customers  on  a  strict  time  basis,  and 
penalizing  heavily  those  who  overstep  this 
limit.  There  has  also  been  a  gradual  weed- 
ing-out  process  that  is  eliminating  the  weak 
merchant  or  forcing  him  to  a  cash  basis,  a 
safe  and  salutary  position. 

As  a  general  thing  the  retailer  is  in  a 
fairly  sound  position.  There  has  in  the 
past  few  years  been  a  decided  tendency 
toward  a  cash  business  that  has  put  the 
retailer  in  a  better  position  than  he  has 
known  in  the  past.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  comparatively  easy  money  of  the 
past  few  years  has  developed  a  type  of 
extravagance  that  has  led  some  mer- 
chants to  spread  themselves  out  pretty 
thin.  There  are  others  who  are  carrying 
too  much  stock.  These  are  the  mer- 
chants who  are  in  real  danger.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  this  class  is  not  large. 
They  have  been  unloading  steadily  of  late, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  stocks  has 
often  operated  in  the  place  of  forethought 
in  keeping  stocks  within  reason. 


any  possible  change.  In  certain  lines 
deliveries  are  so  light,  and  uncertain  that 
the  merchant  feels  that  the  market  is 
growing  stronger  instead  of  weaker,  and 
that  it  behooves  him  to  order  heavily  in 
order  to  assure  his  needs.  This  factor  has 
been  increased  by  the  recent  railway  strikes 
in  the  United  States,  that  in  some  lines, 
notably  hardware  and  kindred  com- 
modities, is  producing  a  shortage  that  even 
the  recent  steel  strike  did  not  equal. 

In  the  line  of  foodstuffs  the  case  is  still 


The 

Highest  Interest 
Return 


compatible  with  un- 
questioned security  is 
the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  judicious  bond 
investment.  Govern- 
ment and  Municipal 
Bonds,  yielding  from 
5.24%  to  7%,  are  un- 
doubtedly best  suited 
to  answer  this  require- 
ment. We  have  just 
prepared  a  descriptive 
list  of  such  offerings 
which  we  will  gladly 
mail   upon   request. 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Buildint 
Toronto 

Montreal  New  York 

Saskatoon  London,  Eog. 


In  loointi  (Dfmory  of 

G.ffiorton  Fomiiain 

agrtl  I()  nmrs 

35!^  BoHolion.  O.G.K 

Ititlfd  in  ariion.  in  Pronrf 

Sppliimbiir  I6ft  U)lO 

Hit  saw  "in  fall  iituill  bit 

in  a  ^ooi  canst' 

"This  loblpl  \t~trfrtvi  b^  his  moBifr 


"Remembered" 

TPHE  LAST  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  brave  fellows  who  have  paid 
for  their  devotion  to  duty  with  their 
lives,  is  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
their  nobleness. 

Families,  churches,  lodges,  societies  and 
others  wishing  to  erect  appropriate  bronze  or 
brass  memorial  tablets  will  find  every  assis- 
tance here.  Please  address  Memorial  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 


London 


Hilifax 
Hamilton 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Ottawa 
Calgary 


Toronto 
VancouTer 


Protection    and    Profit 

When  money  is  in  a  Savings  Account  in 
The  Merchants  Bank,  it  is  absolutely  safe 
from  loss,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
All  the  time  it  is  here,  it  is  earning  interest 
— so  that  the  bank  actually  pays  you  to  let 
it  take  care  of  your  money.  Don't  carry 
unneeded  sums  on  your  person  or  hide 
them  at  home.  Protect  them  against  loss, 
8  theft  and  fire  by  opening  a  savings  account. 

TH€  MCRCHANT5  BANK 


364    branches    in    Canada 


extending 
Pacific 


from    the    Atlantic    to    the 
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Are  you  half  an  hour 

from  town — or  only  15  minutes? 


T 


ARVIA  roads  move  farms  and  suburban  homes  half- 
way to  town ! 


Of  course,  the  distance  remains  the  same,  but  the  run- 
ning time  (or  driving  time,  in  the  case  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles)  is  cut  just  about  in  half  when  communities  build 
Tarvia  roads. 

The  pictures  tell  the  story.  The  automobile  shown 
above  on  the  left  is  plowing  over  (or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, through)  a  "30-minute  road"  to  town,  wearing  out 
tires,  wasting  gasoline,  racking  the  car  and  its  engine, 
carrying  only  half  a  load — and  making  the  trip  take  twice 
as  long  as  it  ought  to  take. 

The  right-hand  picture  shows  a  "is-minute  road."  It 
is  just  as  long  as  the  other,  but  Tarvia  has  made  it  a  firm, 
smooth,  easy-traction  road,  the  same  Winter  and  Summer, 
Spring  and  Fall. 

Light  cars  can  roll  heavy  loads  over  it  with  ease  and 
safety.    In  fact,  experience  has  proved  that  on  a  road  like 


this,  one  automobile  (or  one  horse)  can  do  the  work  of  two 
on  a  road  like  the  one  shown  on  the  left. 

Tarvia  Roads  Cost  Less 

Tarvia  roads  are  mudless,  rutless,  dustless,  waterproof, 
frost-proof  and  automobile-proof ! 

For  this  reason  many  people  imagine  that  they  must  be 
expensive.  But  Tarvia  roads  are  not  expensive;  in  fact, 
they  are  very  low  in  cost. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Tarvia  road  is  a  little  more  than 
that  of  ordinary  waterbound  macadam,  but  the  great  sav- 
ing in  maintenance  far  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in 
first  cost. 

Many  townships  —  whole  counties,  in  fact  — •  have 
proved  this  so  thoroughly  that  they  now  use  Tarvia  on  all 
their  main  roads,  to  save  money. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  can  you  and  your  neighbors 
afford  to  keep  on  using  a  "30-minute"  road  another  season.? 


Presert/es  Roads-Prei/ents  Dust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well 
as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
organized  a  Spyecial  Service  Departmetnt  which  keeps 
up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will 
write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the 
pronipt  attention  of  experienced  engineers.  This  ser- 
vice is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  De- 
partment can  greatly  assist  you.  Booklet  free  on 
request. 


.ST.  JOHN,  N.B.       HALIFAX,  N.S. 
SYDNEY,  N.S. 


The^ 


Company 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL        TORONTO 

WINNIPEG      VANCOUVER 
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Dawn  of  a  better  Spark  Plug 


NEW  SPARK  PI f/G— all-Canadian  in  make  and  thorough 
workmanship— with  a  mighty  fund  of  energy— a  plug  that 
will  revitalize  vour  ear.     That  is  the  "  M  &S.' 


The  principle  is  new.  The 
feature  is  the  ball  point,  which 
concentrates  the  current  and  in- 
tensifies the  heat.  That  results 
in  a  big,  hot  spark — a  spark 
that  means  complete  combus- 
tion. The  "  M  &  S  "  plug  is  not 
only  wonderfully  efficient,  but 
its  life  is  of  abnormal  length.  It 
is  sturdily  built,  and  once  in- 
stalled, gives  steady,  useful  ser- 
vice, and  causes  no  worry. 


The  porcelains  are  interchangeable  ; 
they  fit  all  plugs.  The  porcelain  is 
the  finest  to  be  had,  and  i.s  chemically 
glazed  to  withstand  heat.  "M&S" 
users  have  no  trouble  with  broken 
porcelains. 

The  new  Overland  "4"  is  equipped 
with  No.  500 — i^-inch  standard. 

Of  course  "M&S"  plugs  are  all 
carefully  tested,  and  we  guarantee 
that  they  will  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  user,  or  free  repair  or 
replacement. 

Try  a  set.  You  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 


The  Plug 

with  the 

Hotter  Spark 

"Made  in  Canada" 


No.500— J4"Stand- 
ard. 

Xo.  501— %"  Stand- 
ard. 

No.  502— Ji"  Long. 

No.  503— J^"  Long 
with  Chevrolet 
Terminat 

No.  506— }4"  Long. 

No.  504  —  Regular 
Porcelain. 

No.  505  — Chevrolet 
Porcelain . 


Machine  &  Stamping  Co.,  Limited 

1209  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
(Commercial  Dept.,  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Built  for  All-round  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  iitapling  machine  binds  strongly,  securely,  and 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-<iuarter  inch  material. 
It  is  stout  Rud  durable.  It  will  be  useful  in  your  office 
for  rapid,  reliable  work.  Saves  time  and  trouble;  iB 
automatic:    simple;    clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"  Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  requirement, 
from  the  binding  o(  fine  silks,  delicate  paper,  to  carpet 
flamples. 

// j/our  re^u/remcnff  ait  peculiar  we  will  make  ^  special  machine 
to  serce  your  purpose  satisfactorily  UMM 

Write  to-day.  gtatinr  your  reqairenient«.  An 
**Acrae**  Machine  will  save  time  and  money  for 
yoa. 

Eme«t  J.  Scott  &  Co.  -  Montreal,  Canada. 

Acme  Staplinc  Machine  Co.,  Limited.  Camden,  N.J. 

Proffresfl    Typewriter    Supply    Company,    Limited, 

London,  Eng. 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TELEPHONE  PEN 


To  be  had  of  leadinc 
Stationers  in  Canada. 


British    America  Assurance   Co. 

Incorporatod  A.D.  1833 

A»Mt«  OT«f  $3,500,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail  Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES      °%J!T&r*      TORWrO 


more  acute.     Heceiilly  sales  of  raw  suga^ 
have  ijeen  made  at  over  17  cents  duty  paid 
New   York.    It  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
what  thus  will  mean  in  refined  sugar.     Ki 
Canadian  refinery  has  paid  14  cents  f.o.b.. 
Cuba  for  comparatively  small  stocks  fori 
May    and    June    delivery.  ,CompetitiveJ 
iDuying  is  forcing  the  price  beyond  reason^ 
And  so  it  is  in  alUines;  prices  are  advancing 
steadily,  and  are  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  prohibitive  figures.     Just  what  repre-1 
sents  a  prohibitive  figure  no  one  can  say. ' 
Four  years  ago  no  one  in  his  sen.ses  would 
have  believed  that  the  prices  being  readily 
paid  to-day    were    within  the  realm  of 
possibility.    They    would    have    claimed 
that  there  would  be  a  revolution  before 
such   things   could   be.    But   the   higher 
wage  of  labor  has  developed  a  new  buying 
power  that  has  revolutionized  trade.     At 
the  same  time  this  new  buying  power  is 
responsible    for    sending     prices     higher, 
which  in  turn  entails  new  demands  on  the 
part  of  labor,  and  costs  of  production  are 
developing    far    beyond    sound    figures. 
Sooner  or  later  these  costs  must  overtake 
the  possible  selling  price.     It  is  a  vicious 
circle  in  which  no  one  really  profits. 

There  is  another  factor  that  has  t<j 
considered  in  regard  to  present  prices. 
That  is  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant instances  the  prices  have  been 
controlled.  They  have  been  controlled 
either  above  the  market  or  below  it. 
Wheat  is  a  case  in  point.  There  are  those 
who  see  in  the  de-control  of  wheat  the  pos- 
sible turning  point  in  the  business  situation, 
and  wheat  will  be  de-controlled  in  August-. 
Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  with  the 
de-control  of  wheat  the  same  thing  will 
happen  as  happened  when  the  control  of 
sugar  was  removed,  sudden  and  spectacu- 
lar advances. 

The  cases  however  are  hardly  parallel. 
There  has  been  an  eager  export  market  for 
raw  sugars,  a  market  that  the  Cuban 
planters  who  produce  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
sugar  have  been  able  to  wait  for.  They 
are  big  handlers  with  large  financial  back- 
ing. The  wheat  growers  on  the  other 
hand  are  comparatively  small  producers. 
They  have  obtained  large  prices  during 
the  past  year,  largely  because  the  Canada 
Wheat  Board  has  not  only  financed  their 
crop,  but  has  provided  a  market.  With 
the  de-control  of  wheat  this  service  ceases, 
and  the  grower  is  once  more  on  the  normal 
basis  of  trade.  He  has  to  sell  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  buy ,  the  miller.  Now  the  miller 
has  found  from  sad  experience  during  the 
past  year  that  flour  cannot  be  marketed 
at  export  at  the  present  price  for  wheat. 
He  must  compete  with  other  sources  of 
production,  and  he  must  buy  wheat  at  a 
price  that  will  enable  him  to  do  so.  This 
at  least  seems  to  be  the  probable  course. 

Now  it  is  a  pretty  well-established  fact 
that  all  our  prices  are  on  a  wheat  basis. 
Lower  wheat  prices  will  mean  lower  prices 
in  every  other  line,  or  at  least  in  a  goodly 
number,  and  if  so  the  change  in  the  status 
of  wheat  may  well  be  the  turning  point, 
and  that  turning  point  only  a  few  months 
away. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion  that 
anything  like  economic  disaster  is  in  the 
air.  There  is  nothing  farther  from  the 
thought  of  the  majority  of  sound  business 
men.  But  there  is  an  ever-growing  feeling 
that  some  change  must  come,  and  will 
probably  come  soon,  and  to  face  this  fact 
and  prepare  for  it,  is  the  soundest  and 
sanest  way  of  assuring  that  when  this  day 
breaks,  it  will  not  be  a  day  of  disaster  but 
merely  a  day  of  readjustment  through 
which  every  element  of  the  community 
will  benefit. 


Answers  to  Inquirers 

Detroit  United 

R.,  MONTREAL— Do  you  think  Detroit 
United  Railway  stock  is  worth  keeping 
now  that  the  civic  (Couzens)  plan  has  won 
out  in  Detroin 

ANSWER.— The  vice-president,  A.  J. 
Ferguson,  of  Montreal,  authorized  this 
reply:  "While  the  result  of  the  recent  vote 
in  Detroit  was  unexpected  and  disappoint- 
ing, the  value  of  the  stock  of  Detroit 
United  Railway  has  not  been  impaired,  and 
shareholders  need  have  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  future  of  the  property. 

"The  validation  of  the  ordinance  is  ques- 
tioned, and  important  legal  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  city 
charter,  and  this  phase  of  the  situation  will 
iDe  threshed  out  in  the  Courts,  and  this 
will  tie  matters  up  a  couple  of  years  at 
least." 
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Loew's  Theatres 

B.,  TORONTO.— H-'/ioS  do  you  think 
ofLoew's  Theatres'  common  stock? 

ANSWER.— While  this  stock  must  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  speculative,  the 
common  stock  of  those  enterprises  where 
the  theatre  has  become  well  established 
has  shown  a  marked  appreciation. 
There  are  good  possibilities  before  most. 

N.A.P.  Stock 

T.  S. — What  do  you  think  of  North 
American  Pulp  Stock  for  a  long  holdl 
Is  it  not  cheap  at  $6  a  share? 

ANSWER.— All  the  subsidiaries  of 
N.A.P.  are  now  controlled  by  the  Saguenay 
Pulp  and  Power  Co.,  and  no  income  can 
accrue  to  N.A.P.  shareholders  except 
through  dividends  coming  from  the  pre- 
ferred or  common  stock  of  the  Saguenay. 
The  pulp  mills  are  doing  exceedingly  well, 
and  earnings  are  running  far  above  previous 
records,  but  the  future  of  the  N.A.P.  Co. 
must  still  be  regarded  as  uncertain. 
Moreover  there  are  1,000,000  shares  of 
"no-par-value." 

Cement  Common  vs.  Steamships 

v.,  OTTAWA — Would  you  advise  selling 
Canada  Cement  Common  and  investing  the 
proceeds  in  Canada  Steamships  Common  at 
present  prices? 

.\NSWER. — If  we  were  guessing  we 
would  say  this  change  was  a  fairly  good 
gamble.  We  do  not  look  for  much  ad- 
vance in  Cement  common  until  construc- 
tion prospects  become  more  assured, 
while  Canada  Steamships  common  is  low 
for  a  7  per  cent,  stock.  The  latter  has  a 
speculative  chance  of  a  fair  rise  in  the 
event  of  the  proposed  merger  with  Do- 
minion Steel  going  through  in  a  few 
months.  But  we  would  not  venture  to 
prophesy. 

Panama  Bonds — A  Gamble. 

Veschambault,  Que.: — Will  you  please 
tell  me  if  "Les  Bans  Panama"  have  any 
value  yet?  I  suppose  you  know  what  I  am 
speaking  of.  It  is  a  kind  of  lottery  in  the 
form  of  a  bond  redeemable  by  drawing  from 
time  to  time. 

Answer:— There  were  2,000,000  of  these 
issued  and  the  last  ones  must  be  redeemed 
by  1980.  Drawings  are  held  every  three 
months  and  the  "lucky"  number  may  get 
$100,000,  with  a  number  of  chances  for 
$1,000,  etc.,  down  to  $80.  This  last  is 
the  lowest  amount  anyone  will  get,  but 
your  number  may  not  be  drawn  for  30 
years  or  more  yet.  Meanwhile  you  get 
nothing  in  the  way  of  interest.  It  is, 
you  will  agree,  a  pure  gamble.  You  can 
buy  these  bonds  in  Canada  for  about  $50. 

The  Last  of  a 

Historic  Bank 


on- 


^'otUts's  Bank,  a  Landmark  Jn  Lo 
don,  is  Being  Closed  Through 
Absorption 

LONDON  has  boasted  many  unique 
institutions,  but  none  that  possessed 
so  distinctly  the  flavor  of  olden  days  as 
Coutts's  Bank.  Now  Coutts's  Bank  is  lost, 
swept  into  an  amalgamation,  and  a  writer 
in  Munsey's  says  with  reference  to  it: 

Coutts's  is  a  historic  bank.  It  was 
founded  by  John  Campbell,  a  Scotsman, 
who  did  business  at  the  Three  Crowns  in 
the  Strand.  Campbell  had  a  partner 
named  George  Middleton,  who  died  in 
1746,  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  Then  James  Coutts,  like  most 
good  Scotsmen,  came  over  the  border  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  became  connected 
with  the  bank.  Gradually  the  Campbells 
were  absorbed,  though  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell,  father  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  retained  an  interest  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Thomas  Coutts  succeeded  James,  and 
to  him  much  of  the  fame  of  the  bank  is  due. 
Most  of  the  royalties  of  Europe  banked 
with  him.  When  he  died,  in  1822,  he  left 
his  wealth  to  his  widow,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  her  granddaughter,  the  late  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  The  baroness  died  in 
1906,  ending  the  Coutts  line;  but  her 
husband — William  Ashmead  Bartlett,  an 
American,  who  took  his  wife's  surname 
when  he  married  her — still  owns  the  Coutts 
house  in  Piccadilly. 

There  used  to  be  tales  in  London  about 
the  flusty  treasures  and  unclaimed  for- 
Continued  on  page  78 
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7he!Railroac[Mc 


an 


C\a.  time?   Yes,    sah,  we  ah 
^-^  right  on  de  dot!" 

A  little  regret,  perhaps,  as  your 
Blgin  tells  you  there  is  no  more 
time  for  sleep — ^but  then,  the  satis- 
faction that  the  day  can  be  carried 
through  as  you  planned  it;  break- 
fast at  8.30,  that  business  appoint- 
ment at  9.30,  the  11.40  west. 

And  all  the  while  you  slept,  the 
mighty  engine  was  rushing  on 
through  the  night — tlie  engineer 
checking  his  Time  by  his  Elgin 
from  station  to  station — and  the 
conductor  reporting  "On  Time"  at 
every  stop. 

"On  Time"  spells  achievement 
not  only  in  railroading,  but  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Let  the  Elgin 
direct  you. 

Keep  your  appointments  by 
The  Elgin  and  you  will  always  be 
on  Time.         - 1, 

There  is  a  Jeweler  in  your  vicinity  who 
carries  a  pleasing  select i 071  of  Elgin 
watclies — faitliful  guardians   of   Time. 

CANADIAN  ELGIN  WATCH  CO.  LTD. 

TORONTO 

38a 


STAMMERING 


or  stutlcnnii  nvcrcimii;  posilively.   Our 
natural  mclhotjH  pfrniancnlly  restore 
natural  speech.   Cfraduate  pupils  every 
where.     Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,  CANADA 


Minne  -Wawa  "^^^Zl  iL"*" 

L'x'atcl  fit  Lake  of  Two  flivors,  Algonquin 
I'loviiurial  P;irk,  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  High- 
lands. Iriiurpa^wc^i  for  flj*hUi(f.  "•m^'ing.  olwer- 
Tatjoii  of  nattiru  and  wild  aatmal  pUolofP'AphT. 
JiL^^t  the  camp  you  harn  been  looking  for. 
S\'hfrlt>sonie  moral  atinoiri>here.  Highest  referenoea. 
Um-'uTnhle    Urrin.1.      Write    for   booklet    "X." 


NEW  JERSEY,  Bordenlown 


W.  L.  Wile  Ph.  B. 


ROUGH 

ON  Rats 


ROUGH  ON  RATS 

Eliminfltos  ratw  ami  mice  froat 
housca,  banifl,  outbuUdingi, 
eta  Rconomical  ami  sure 
Hetter  than  cata  and  trafa. 
Mix  It  with  aiiy  bait  that  rats 
and  mice  eat  At  dnig  and 
Ktneral  atorcs.  Wo  do  not  aell 
direct  Write  for  Booklets 
"landing   lUtM   and   Mfot." 

£.  8.  WKLI^,  Chemist. 
Jener  City  New  Jer»«y 


BOOK   CM 

/^^^N 

DOG 

\J^^^ 

DISEASES 

yiMH^rSr 

AND 

1^/ 

How  to  Feed 

MtOad    Irmm   f    mv 

America's 

mJdr—m  by  »ha 
Author 

Pioneer 

H.   CUY    GLOVER 

Dog 

CODING 

RrnMtrtiM 

lU  We«t   31*t  StrMt 

NEW  TORK,   U.S.A. 
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Under  Searching  Eyes- 

Do  you  ever  Avince  inwardly  ? 


fe\ 


AN  unexpected  meeting — a  battery  of 
k   eyes  focused  upon  your  face — Can 
you  meet  it  with  composure?     Is 
your   skin   flawless  ?      Clear,    lovely   in 
coloring  ? 

Oris  there  some  blemish  that  stands  out 
mercilessly  in  your  own  consciousness  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  so  de- 
stroys a  man's  or  woman's  poise 
and  self-confidence  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  complexion  at  fault. 
Even  a  little  blemish  in  some 
conspicuous  place  makes  you  mis- 
erably embarrassed. 

Yet  this  suffering  is   entirely 
needless.     Almost  anyone,  by 
simple,  regular  hygienic  care  of  the  skin, 
can  free  her  complexion  of  the  defects  that 
so  commonly  mar  an  otherwise  lovely  face. 

Blackheads  are  such  a  disfigurement. 
Erilarged  nose  pores,  a  skin  that  voill  get 
shiny — These  things  can  be  corrected. 

Take  care  of  the  new  skin  that  is  forming 
every  day  as  old  skin  dies.  Give  it  every 
night  the  right  treatment  for  your  par- 
ticular trouble,  and  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
you  will  notice  a  marked  improvement. 

Take  one  of  the  most  common  skin 
troubles.  Perhaps  your  skin  is  constantly 
being  marred  by  unsightly  little  blemishes. 
No  doubt  you  attribute  them  to  some- 
thing wrong  in  your  blood— but  authori- 
ties on  the  skin  now  agree  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  these  blemishes 
are  caused  by  bacteria  and  parasites  that 


are  carrio  '  -nto  the  pores  jrom  outside, 
through  dust  and  fine  particles  in  the  air. 

How  to  remove  skin  blemishes 

By  using  the  Woodbury  method  of 
cleansing  your  skin,  you  can  free  it  from 
such  blemishes. 

Just  before  retiring,  wash  in  your 
usual  way  with  warm  water  and 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  finishing 
with  a  dash  of  cold  water.    Then 
dip  the  tips  of  your  fingers  in  warm 
water  and  rub  them  on  the  cake  of 
Woodbury's  until  they  are  cover- 
ed with  a  heavy,  cream-like  lather. 
Cover  each  blemish  with  a  thick 
coat  of  this  and  leave  it  on  for  ten  min- 
utes. Then  rinse  your  face  very  carefully, 
first  with  clear  hot  water,  then  with  cold. 

Use  this  treatment  re- 
gularly and  the  blemishes 
will  gradually  disappear. 

The  famous  treatment  for 
conspicuous  nose  pores 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  that 
causes  conspicuous  nose 
pores  ? 

The  pores  of  the  face  are 
not  as  fine  as  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.     On  the  nose, 
especially,  there  are  more  fat  glands  than 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  more  activity  of 
the  pores. 

These   pores,  if   not   properly   stimu- 


lated  and  kept  free  from  dirt,  lose  their  powtf 
to  contract  properly;  they  clog  up  and  become 
enlarged. 

Try  using  this  special  treatment  for  conspicu- 
ous nose  pores,  and  supplement  it  with  the  steady, 
general  use  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 

Wring  a  soft  cloth  from  very  hot  water,  lather 
it  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  then  hold  it  to 
your  face.  When  the  heat  has  expanded  the 
pores,  rub  in  eery  gently  a  fresh  lather  of  Wood- 
bury's. Repeat  this  hot  water  and  lather  ap- 
plication several  times,  stopping  at  once  if  your 
nose  feels  sensitioe.  Then  finish  by  rubbing  the 
nose  with  a  piece  of  ice.  Always  dry  your  skin 
carefully. 

Use  this  treatment  every  night  before  retiring, 
and  before  long  you  will  notice  how  this  grad- 
ually reduces  the  enlarged  pores  until  they  become 
inconspicuous.  But  do  not  expect  to  change 
completely  in  a  week  a  condition  resulting  from 
long-continued  exposure  and  neglect. 

Special  treatments  for  all  the  commoner  skin 
troubles  are  given  in  the  booklet  that  is  wrapped 
around  ievery  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap.  Get  a  cake  to-day — 
begin  tonight  the  treatment  your 
skin  needs. 

You  will  find  Woodbury 's  Facial 
Soap  on  sale  at  any  drug  store  or 
toilet  goods  counter  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  A  25  cent  cake 
lasts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of 
any  treatment,  or  for  general 
cleansing  use. 

Would  you  like  to  have  a 
trial  size  cake? 

For  6  cents  we  will  send  you  a 

trial  size  cake  (enough  for  a  week  of  any  Woodbury  facial 
treatment)  together  with  the  booklet  of  treatments,  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch."  Or  for  15  cents  we  will  send  you  the 
treatment  booklet  and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
Facial  Powder,  Facial  Cream  and  Cold  Cream.  Address 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Limited,  7006  Sherbrooke 
Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:—//  is 

an  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  present 
a  serial  story  by  Pelkam 
Grenville  Woidehouse.  In 
his  vario-us  capacities  as 
author,  playwright  and  critic, 
Mr.  Wodehouse  has  become 
the  most  popular  entertainer 
on  the  continent.  "The  Little 
Warrior"  is  perhaps  the 
best  story  he  has  ever  written 
and  readers  of  "MacLean's" 
can  look  forward  to  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

CHAPTER    I 

FREDDIE  ROOKE 
gazed  coldly  at  the 
breakfast  table. 
Through  a  gleaming  eye- 
glass he  inspected  the  revolt- 
ing object  which  Parker, , 
his  faithful  man,  had  placed 
on  a  plate  before  him. 

"Parker!"  His  voice  had  a 
ring  of  pain. 

"Sir?" 

"What's  this?" 

"Poached  egg,  sir." 

Freddie  averted  his  eyes 
with  a  silent  shudder. 

"It  looks  just  like  an  old 
aunt  of  mine,"  he  said.  "Re- 
move it." 

He  got  up  and,  wrapping 
his  dressing-gown  about  his 
long  legs,  took  up  a  stand  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  From 
this  position  he  surveyed  the 
room,  his  shoulders  against 
the  mantelpiece,  his  calves 
pressing  the  club-fender.  It 
was  a  cheerful  oasis  in  a  chill 
and  foggy  world,  a  typical 
London  bachelor's  breakfast- 
room.  The  walls  were  a  rest- 
ful gray,  and  the  table,  set 
for  two,  a  comfortable  ar- 
rangement in  white  and  sil- 
ver. 

"Eggs,  Parker,"  said  Fred- 
die solemnly,  "are  the  acid 
tfst!" 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"If,  on  the  morning  after, 
you  can  tackle  a  poached  egg, 
you  are  all  right.  If  not,  not. 
And  don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  otherwise." 

"No,  sir." 

Freddie  pressed  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and 

u'hed. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  I  must  have  revelled  a  trifle 
whole-heartedly  last  night.     I  was  possibly  a  little  blotto. 
Not  whiffled,  perhaps,  but  indisputably  blotto.     Did  I 
sake  much  noise  coming  in?" 

'No,  sir.     You  were  very  quiet." 

"Ah!     A  dashed  bad  sign!" 

Freddie  moved  to  the  table,  and  poured  himself  a  cup  of 

•  tUte. 

"The  r.-eam-jug  is  to  your  right,  sir,"  said  the  helpful 
Parker. 

"Let  it  remain  there.     Caffe  noir  for  me  this  morning. 
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As  noir  as  it  can  jolly  well  stick!"  Freddie  retired  to  the 
fire-place  and  sipped  delicately.  "As  far  as  I  can  re- 
member,  it  was  Ronny  Devereux'  birthday  or  something." 

"Mr.  Martyn's,  I  think  you  said,  sir." 

"That's  right.  Algy  Martyn's  birthday,  and  Ronny 
and  I  were  the  guests.  It  all  comes  back  to  me.  I  wanted 
Derek  to  roll  along  and  join  the  f&stivities — he's  never  met 
Ronny- -but  he  gave  it  a  miss.  Quite  right!  A  chap  in 
his  position  has  responsibilities.  Members  of  Parliament 
and  all  that.  Besides,"  said  Freddie  earnestly,  driving 
home  the  point  with  a  wave  of  his  spoon,  "he's  engaged  to 
be  married.     You  must  remember  that,  Parker!" 

"I  will  endeavor  to,  sir." 


COMETIMES,"  said 
'^  Freddie  dreamily,  "I  wish 
I  were  engaged  to  be  married. 
Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  some 
sweet  girl  to  watch  over  me 
and.  .  .  No,  I  don't,  by 
Jove!  It  would  give  me  the 
utter  pip!  Is  Sir  Derek  up 
yet,  Parker?  ' 

"Getting  up,  sir." 

"See  that  everything  is  all 
right,  will  you?  I  mean  as 
regards  the  foodstuffs  and 
what  not.  I  want  him  to 
make  a  good  breakfast.  He's 
got  to  meet  his  mother  this 
morning  at  Charing  Cross. 
She's  legging  it  back  from 
the  Riviera." 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

Freddie  shook  his  head. 

"You  wouldn't  speak  in 
that  light,  careless  tone  if 
you  knew  her!  Well,  you'll 
see  her  to-night.  She's  com- 
ing here  to  dinner." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Miss  Mariner  will  be  here 
too.  A  fours"bme.  Tell  Mrs. 
Parker  to  pull  her  socks  and 
give  us  something  pretty 
ripe.  Soup,  fish,  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  She  knows.  And 
let's  have  a  stoup  of  Mal- 
voisie  from  the  oldest  bin. 
This  is  a  special  occasion!" 

"Her  .ladyship  will  be 
meeting  Miss  Mariner  for 
thefirst  time,  sir?" 

"You've  put  your  finger 
on  it!  Absolutely  the  first 
time  on  this  or  any  stage! 
We  must  all  rally  round  and 
make  the  thing  a  success." 

"I  am  sure  Mrs.  Parker 
will  strain  every  nerve,  sir." 
Parker  moved  to  the  door, 
carrying  the  rejected  egg, 
and  stepped  aside  to  allow  a 
tall,  well-built  man  of  about 
thirty  to  enter.  "Good  morn- 
ing. Sir  Derek." 

"Morning,  Parker." 


PARKER  slid  softly  from 
the  room.    Derek  Under- 
bill sat  down  at  the  table. 
He  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
man,  with  a  strong,  forceful 
face,  dark,  lean  and  cleanly 
shaven.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  a  stranger  would  instinctively  pick  out  of  a 
crowd  as  worthy  of  note.     His  only  defect  was  that  his 
heavy  eyebrows  gave  him  at  times  an  expression  which 
was  a  little  forbidding.     Women,  however,  had  never  been 
repelled  by  it.     He  was  very  popular  with  women,  not 
quite  so  popular  with   men  —always  excepting  Freddie 
Rooke,  who  worshipped  him.     They  had  been  at  school 
together,  though  Freddie  was  the  younger  by  several  years. 
"Finished,  Freddie?"  asked  Derek. 
Freddie  smiled  wanly. 

"We  are  not  breakfasting  this  morning,"  he  replied. 
"The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  jolly  old  flesh  would  have 
none  of  it.    To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  Last  of  the  Rookes 
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"It  heaveM  up  and 

down,  and  up  and 

down,  and  up  and 
down." 


has  a  bit  of  a  head." 

"Ass!"  said 
Derek. 

"A  hit  of  sym- 
pathy," said  Fred- 
die, pained,  "would 
not  be  out  of  place! 
We  are  far  from  well! 
Some  person  un- 
known has  put  a 
threshing-machine 
inside  the  old  bean 
and  substituted  a 
piece  of  brown  pa- 
per for  our  tongue! 
Things  look  dark 
a  n  f  1  yellow  and 
wobbly!" 

"You  shouldn't 
have  overdone  it 
last  night." 

"It  was  Algy 
Martyn's  birth- 
day," pleaded 
P>eddie. 

"If  I  were  an  a.ss 
like  Algy  Martyn," 
said  Derek,  "I 
wouldn't  go  about 
advertising  the  fact 
that  I'd  been  born. 
I'd  hush  it  up!" 

T  T  E  helped  him- 
*■  -l^  self  to  a  plen- 
tiful portion  of  ked- 
geree,  Freddie 
■watching  him  with 
repulsion  mingled 
■with  envy.  When 
he  began  to  eat,  the 
spectacle  became  . 
too  poignant  for  the 
sufferer,  and  he 
■wandered  to  the 
window. 

"What  a  beast  of 
a  day!" 

It  was  an  appal- 
ling day.  .lanuary, 
that  grim  month, 
was  treating  Lon- 
don with  its  usual 
severity.  Early  in 
the  morning  a  bank 
of  fog  had  rolled  up 
off  the  river,  and 
was  deepening  from 
pearly  white  to  a 
lurid    brown.        It 

pressed  on  the  window-pane  like  a  blanket,  leaving  dark, 
damp  rivulets  on  the  glass. 

"Awful!"  said  Derek. 

"Your  mater's  train  will  be  late." 

"Yes.  Damned  nuisance.  It's  bad  enough  meeting 
trains  in  any  case,  without  having  to  hang  about  a  draughty 
station  for  an  hour." 

"And  it's  sure,  I  should  imagine,"  went  on  Freddie, 
pursuing  his  train  of  thought,  "to  make  the  dear  old  thing 
pretty  tolerably  ratty,  if  she  has  one  of  those  slow  jour- 
neys." He  pottered  back  to  the  fire-place,  and  rubbed  his 
shoulders  reflectively  against  the  mantelpiece.  "I  take 
it  that  you  wrote  to  her  about  Jill?" 

"Of  course.  That's  why  she's  coming  over,  I  suppose. 
By  the  way,   you  got  those  seats  for  that  theatre  to-night?" 

"Yes.  Three  together  and  one  somewhere  on  the  out- 
skirts. If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  old  thing,  I'll  have  the 
one  on  the  outskirts." 

Derek,  who  had  finished  his  kedgeree  and  was  now  mak- 
ing himself  a  blot  on  Freddie's  horizon  with  toast  and 
marmalade,  laughed. 

"What  a  rabbit  you  are,  Freddie!  Why  on  earth  are 
you  so  afraid  of  mother?" 

pREDDIE  looked  at  him  as  a  timid  young  squire  might 
^  have  gazed  upon  St.  George  when  the  latter  set  out  to 
do  battle  with  the  dragon.  He  was  of  the  amiable  type 
■which  makes  heroes  of  its  friends.  In  the  old  days,  when 
he  had  fagged  for  him  at  Winchester,  he  had  thought 
Derek  the  most  wonderful  person  in  the  world,  and  this 
view  he  still  retained.  Indeed,  subsequent  events  had 
strengthened  it,  Derek  had  done  the  most  amazing  things 
since  leaving  school.  He  had  had  a  brilliant  career  at 
Oxford,  and  now,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  already 
looked  upon  by  the  leaders  of  his  party  as  one  to  be  watched 
and  encouraged.  He  played  polo  superlatively  well,  and 
was  a  fine  shot.  But  of  all  his  gifts  and  qualities  the  one 
that  extorted  Freddie's  admiration  in  its  intensest  form 
was  his  lion-like  courage,  as  exemplified  by  his  behavior  in 
the  present  crisis.     There  he  sat,  placidly  eating  toast  and 


marmalade,  while  the  boat-train  containing  Lady  Under- 
bill already  sped  on  its  way  from  Dover  to  London.  It 
was  like  Drake  playing  bowls  with  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  sight. 

"I  wish  I  had  your  nerve!"  he  said,  awed.  "What  I 
should  be  feeling,  if  I  were  in  your  place  and  had  to  meet 
your  mater  after  telling  her  that  I  was  engaged  to  marry  a 
girl  she  had  never  seen,  I  don't  know.  I'd  rather  face  a 
wounded  tiger!" 

"Idiot!"  said  Derek  placidly. 

"Not,"  pursued  Freddie,  "that  I  mean  to  say  anything 
in  the  least  derogatory  and  so  forth  to  your  jolly  old  mater, 
if  you  understand  me,  but  the  fact  remains  she  scares  me 
pallid!  Always  has,  ever  since  the  first  time  I  went  to 
stay  at  your  place  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  can  still  remember 
catching  her  eye  the  morning  I  happened  by  pure  chance 
to  bung  an  apple  through  her  bedroom  window,  meaning 
to  let  a  cat  on  the  sill  below  have  it  in  the  short  ribs.  She 
was  at  least  thirty  feet  away,  but,  by  Jove,  it  stopped  me 
like  a  bullet!" 

"Push  the  bell,  old  man,  will  you?  I  want  some  more 
toast." 

Freddie  did  as  he  was  requested  with  growing  admira- 
tion. 

"The  condemned  man  made  an  excellent  breakfast,"  he 
murmured.  "More  toast,  Parker,"  he  said,  as  that 
admirable  servitor  opened  the  door.  "Gallant!  That's 
what  I  call  it.     Gallant!" 

Derek  tilted  his  chair  back. 

"Mother  is  sure  to  like  Jill  when  she  sees  her,"  he  said. 

"When  she  sees  her!  Ah!  But  the  trouble  is,  young- 
feller-me-lad,  that  she  hasn't  seen  her!  That's  the  weak 
spot  in  your  case,  old  companion.  A  month  ago  she 
didn't  know  of  Jill's  existence.  Now,  you  know  and  I 
know  that  Jill  is  one  of  the  best  and  brightest.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  everything  in  the  good  old  garden  is 
lovely.  Why  dash  it,  Jill  and  I  were  children  together! 
Sported  side  by  side  on  the  green,  and  what  not!  I  re- 
member Jill,  when  she  was  twelve,  turning  the  garden- 
hose  on  me  and  knocking  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  off 


the  market  value  of 
my  best  Sunday 
suit.  That  sort  of 
thing  forms  a  bond, 
you  know,  and  I've 
always  felt  that  she 
was  a  corker.  But 
your  mater's  got  to 
discover  it  for  her- 
self. It's  a  dashed 
pity,  by  Jove,  that 
Jill  hasn't  a  father 
or  a  mother  or  some- 
thing of  that  species 
to  rally  round  just 
now.  They  would 
form  a  gang. 
There's  nothing  liki- 
a  gang!  But  she 
only  got  that  olii 
uncle  of  hers.  A 
rummy  bird!  Mel 
him?" 

"Several  times.  I 
like  him." 

"Oh,  he's  a  gen- 
ial old  buck  all  right 
A  very  bon-homou.- 
lad!  But  you  hear 
some  pretty  queer 
stories  about  him  if 
you  get  among 
people  who  knew 
him  in  the  old  days. 
Even  now  I'm  not 
so  dashed  sure  I 
would  care  to  play 
cards  with  him. 
Young  Threepwood 
was  telling  me  only 
the  other  day  that 
the  old  boy  took 
thirty  quid  off  him 
at  piquet  as  clean  as 
as  a  whistle.  Ani. 
Jimmy  Monroe, 
who's  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  says  he's 
frightfully  bus., 
these  times  buy- 
ing margins  or 
whatever  it  is  chap- 
pies do  down  in  the 
city.  Margins. 
That's  the  word. 
Jimmy  made  me 
buy  some  myself  on 
a  thing  called  Amal- 
gamated Dyes.  I 
don't  understand 
the  procedure  exactly,  but  Jimmy  says  it's  a  sound  egg 
and  will  do  me  a  bit  of  good.  What  was  I  talking  about? 
Oh  yes,  old  Selby.  There's  no  doubt  he's  quite  a  sports- 
man. But  till  you've  got  Jill  well  established,  you  know, 
I  shouldn't  enlarge  on  him  too  much  with  the  mater." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Derek.     "I  shall  mention  him 
at  the  first  opportunity.     He  knew  my  father  out  in  India." 
"Did  he,  by  Jove!     Oh  well,  that  makes  a  difference!" 

PARKER  entered  with  the  toast,  and  Derek  resumed  his 
breakfast. 

"It  may  be  a  little  bit  awkward,"  he  said,  "at  first, 
meeting  mother.  But  everything  will  be  all  right  after 
five  minutes." 

"Absolutely!  But,  oh  boy!  that  first  five  minutes!" 
Freddie  gazed  portentously  through  his  eyeglass.  Thf 
he  seemed  to  be  undergoing  some  internal  struggle,  for  li 
gulped  once  or  twice.  "That  first  five  minutes!"  he  saiii. 
and  paused  again.  A  moment's  silent  self-communion, 
and  he  went  on  with  a  rush.  "I  say,  listen!  Shall  I 
come  along  too?" 

"Come  along?" 

"To  the  station.     With  you." 

"What  on  earth  for?" 

"To  see  you  through  the  opening  stages.  Break  the  ice, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Nothing  like  collecting  a  gang, 
you  know.  Moments  when  a  feller  needs  a  friend  and  so 
forth.  Say  the  word,  and  I'll  buzz  along  and  lend  my 
moral  support." 

Derek's  heavy  eyebrows  closed  together  in  an  offended 
frown,  and  seemed  to  darken  his  whole  face.  This  un- 
solicited offer  of  assistance  hurt  his  dignity.  He  showed  a 
touch  of  the  petulance  which  came  now  and  then,  when  he 
was  annoyed,  to  suggest  that  hemig'nt  not  possess  so  strong 
a  character  as  his  exterior  indicated. 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,"  he  began  stiffly. 

Freddie  nodded.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of  this 
himself. 

"Some  fellows,"  he  observed,  "would  say  'Not  at  all!' 
I  suppose.     But  not  the  Last  of  the  Rookes!     For,  hon- 


€stly,  old  man,  between  ourselves,  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that  this  is  the  brayest  deed  of  the  year,  and  I'm  dashed  if 
I  would  do  it  for  anyone  else." 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  Freddie.  ..." 

"That's  all  right!  I'm  a  Boy  Scout  and  this  is  my  act 
of  kindness  for  to-day!" 

Derek  got  up  from  the  table. 

"Of  course  you  mustn't  come,"  he  said.  "We  can't 
form  a  sort  of  debating  society  to  discuss  Jill  on  the  plat- 
form at  Charing  Cross." 

"Oh,  I  would  just  hang  around  in  the  offing,  shoving 
in  an  occasional  tactful  word." 

"Nonsense!" 

"The  wheeze  would  simply  be  to.  .  .  ." 

"It's  impossible." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Freddie,  damped.  "Just  as  you 
say,  of  course.  But  there's  nothing  like  a  gang,  old  son, 
nothing  like  a  gang!" 

II 

pVEREK  UNDERHILL  threw  down  the  stump  of  his 
■*-^ cigar,  and  grunted  irritably.  Inside  Charing  Cross  Sta- 
tion business  was  proceeding  as  usual.  Porters  wheeling 
baggage-trucks  moved  to  and  fro  like  Juggernauts.  Be- 
lated trains  clanked  in,  glad  to  get  home,  while  others, 
less  fortunate,  crept  reluctantly  out  through  the  blackness 
and  disappeared  into  an  inferno  of  detonating  fog-signals. 
For  outside  the  fog  still  held.  The  air  was  cold  and  raw 
and  tasted  coppery.  In  the  street  traffic  moved  at  a 
funeral  pace,  to  the  accompaniment  of  hoarse  cries  and 
occasional  crashes.  Once  the  sun  had  worked  its  way 
through  the  murk  and  had  hung  in  the  sky  like  a  great 
red  orange.  But  now  all  was  darkness  and  discomfort 
again,  blended  with  that  old  suggestion  of  mystery  and 
romance  which  is  a  London  fog's  only  redeeming  quality. 

It  seemed  to  Derek  that  he  had  been  patrolling  the  plat- 
form for  a  life-time,  but  he  resumed  his  sentinel  duty. 
The  fact  that  the  boat-train,  being  already  forty-five 
minutes  overdue,  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  made  it 
imperative  that  he  remain  where  he  was  instead  of  sitting, 
as  he  would  much  have  preferred  to  sit,  in  one  of  the  wait- 
ing-rooms. It  would  be  a  disaster  if  his  mother  should 
get  out  of  the  train  and  not  find  him  there  to  meet  her. 
That  was  just  the  sort  of  thing 
which  would  infuriate  her:  and 
her  mood,  after  a  Channel  cross- 
ing and  a  dreary  journey  by  rail, 
would  be  sufficiently  dangerous 
as  it  was. 

The  fog  and  the  waiting  had 
had  their  effect  upon  Derek.  The 
resolute  front  he  had  exhibited  to 
Freddie  at  breakfast-table  had 
melted  since  his  arrival  at  the 
station,  and  he  was  feeling  ner- 
vous at  the  prospect  of  the  meet- 
ing that  lay  before  him.  Calm 
as  he  had  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
Freddie  and  bravely  as  he  had 
spoken,  Derek,  in  the  recesses  of 
his  heart,  was  afraid  of  his 
mother.  There  are  men — and 
Derek  Underbill  was  one  of  them 
— who  never  wholly  emerge  from 
the  nursery.  They  may  put 
away  childish  things  and  rise  in 
the  world  to  affluence  and  suc- 
cess, but  the  hand  that  rocked 
their  cradle  still  rules  their  lives. 
As  a  boy,  Derek  had  always  been 
firmly  controlled  by  his  mother, 
and  the  sway  of  her  aggressive 
personality  had  endured  through 
manhood.  Lady  Underbill  was  a 
born  ruler,  dominating  most  of 
the  people  with  whom  life  brought 
her  in  contact.  Distant  cousins 
quaked  at  her  name,  while  among 
the  male  portion  of  her  nearer  rel- 
atives she  was  generally  alluded 
to  as  The  Family  Curse. 

Now  that  his  meeting  with  her 
might  occur  at  any  moment, 
Derek  shrank  from  it.  It  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  pleasant  one.  « 
The  mere  fact  that  Lady  Under- 
bill was  coming  to  London  at  all 
made  that  improbable.  When  a 
man  writes  to  inform  his  mother, 
who  is  wintering  on  the  Riviera, 
that  he  has  become  engaged  to  be 
married,  the  natural  course  for 
her  to  pursue,  if  she  approves  of 
the  step,  is  to  wire  her  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes.  When 
for  these  she  substitutes  a  curt 
announcement  that  she  is  re- 
turning immediately,  a  certain 
lack  of  complaisance  .seems  to  be 
indicated. 
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Would  his  mother  approve  of  Jill?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  been  asking  himself  over  and  over  again 
as  he  paced  the  platform  in  the  disheartening  fog.  Nothing 
had  been  said,  nothing  had  even  been  hinted,  but  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  his  marriage  was  a  matter  regarding 
which  Lady  Underbill  had  always  assumed  that  she  was 
to  be  consulted,  even  if  she  did  not,  as  he  suspected,  claim 
the  right  to  dictate.  And  he  had  become  engaged  quite 
suddenly,  without  a  word  to  her  until  it  was  all  over  and 
settled. 

That,  as  Freddie  had  pointed  out,  was  the  confoundedly 
awkward  part  of  it.  His  engagement  had  been  so  sudden. 
Jill  had  swept  into  his  life  like  a  comet.  His  mother  knew 
nothing  of  her.  A  month  ago  he  had  known  nothing  of  her 
himself.  It  would,  he  perceived,  as  far  as  the  benevolent 
approval  of  Lady  Underbill  was  concerned,  have  been  an 
altogether  different  matter  had  his  choice  fallen  upon  one 
of  those  damsels  whose  characters,  personalities,  and 
ancestry  she  knew.  Daughters  of  solid  and  useful  men; 
sisters  of  rising  young  politicians  like  himself;  nieces  of 
Burke's  peerage;  he  could  have  introduced  without  em- 
barrassment one  of  these  in  the  role  of  bride-elect.  But 
Jill.  .  .  Oh  well,  when  once  his  mother  had  met  Jill, 
everything  was  sure  to  be  all  right!  Nobody  could  resist 
Jill.     It  would  be  like  resisting  the  sunshine. 

SOMEWHAT  comforted  by  this  reflection,  Derek  turned 
to  begin  one  more  walk  along  the  platform,  and  stopped 
mid-stride,  raging.  Beaming  over  the  collar  of  a  plaid 
great-coat,  all  helpfulness  and  devotion,  Freddie  Rooke 
was  advancing  towards  him,  the  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother.  Like  some  loving  dog,  who,  ordered  home, 
sneaks  softly  on  through  alleys  and  by-ways,  peeping 
round  corners  and  crouching  behind  lamp-posts,  the 
faithful  Freddie  had  followed  him  after  all.  And  with 
him,  to  add  the  last  touch  to  Derek's  discomfiture,  were 
those  two  inseparable  allies  of  his,  Ronny  Devereux  and 
Algy  Martyn. 

"Well,  old  thing,"  said  Freddie,  patting  Derek  encourag- 
ingly^ on  the  shoulder,  "here  we  are  after  all!  I  know  you 
told  me  not  to  roll  round  and  so  forth,  but  I  knew  you 
didn't  mean  it.  I  thought  it  over  after  you  had  left,  and 
decided  it  would  be  a  rotten  trick  not  to  cluster  about  you 
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in  your  hour  of  need.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  Ronny  and 
Algy  breezing  along  too.  'The  fact  is,  I  was  in  the  deuce 
of  a  funk — your  jolly  old  mater  always  rather  paralyzes 
my  nerve-centres,  you  know — so  I  roped  them  in.  Met 
'em  in  Piccadilly,  groping  about  for  the  club,  and  con- 
scripted 'em  both,  they  very  decently  consenting.  We  all 
toddled  off  and  had  a  pick-me-up  at  that  chemist  chappie's 
at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket,  and  now  we're  feeling  full  of 
beans  and  buck,  ready  for  anything.  I've  explained  the 
whole  thing  to  them,  and  they're  with  you  to  the  death! 
Collect  a  gang,  dear  boy,  collect  a  gang!  That's  the 
motto!     There's  nothing  like  it!" 

"Nothing!"  said  Ronny. 

"Absolutely  nothing!"  said  Algy. 

"We'll  just  see  you  through  the  opening  stages,"  said 
Freddie,  "and  then  leg  it.  We'll  keep  the  conversation 
general,  you  know." 

"Stop  it  getting  into  painful  channels,"  said  Ronny. 

"Steer  it  clear,"  said  Algy,  "of  the  touchy  topic." 

"That's  the  wheeze,"  said  Freddie.  "We'll.  .  .  Oh 
golly!  There's  the  train  coming  in  now!"  His  voice 
quavered,  for  not  even  the  comforting  presence  of  his  two 
allies  could  altogether  sustain  him  in  this  ordeal.  But 
he  pulled  himself  together  with  a  manful  effort.  "Stick 
it,  old  Beans!"  he  said  doughtily.  "Now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party!" 

"We're  here!"  said  Ronny  Devereux. 

"On  the  spot!"  said  Algy  Martyn. 

Ill 

THE  boat-train  slid  into  the  station.     Bells  rang,  en- 
gines blew  off  steam,  porters  shouted,  baggage-trucks 
rattled  over  the  platform.     The  train  began  to  give  up  its 
contents,  now  in  ones  and  twos,  now  in  a  steady  stream. 
Most  of  the  travellers  seemed  limp  and  exhausted,  and 
were  pale  with  the  pallor  that  comes  of  a  choppy  Channel 
crossing.     Almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  collapse  was  the  eagle-faced  lady  in  the  brown 
ulster,  who  had  taken  up  her  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
platform  and  was  haranguing  a  subdued  little  maid  in  a 
voice  that  cut  the  gloomy  air  like  a  steel  knife.    Like  the 
other  travellers,  she  was  pale,  but  she  bore  up  resolutely. 
No  one  could  have  told  from  Lady  Underbill's  de- 
meanor that  the  solid  platform  seemed  to  heave  be- 
neath her  feet  like  a  deck. 

"Have  you  got  a  porter,  Ferris?    Where  is  he 
then?    Ah!    Have   you    got   all    the    bags?     My 
jewel-case?    The  suit-case?    The  small  brown  bag? 
The  rugs?    Where  are  the  rugs?    Yes,  I  can  see 
them,  my  good  girl.     There  is  no  need  to  brandish 
them  in  my  face.     Keep  the  jewel-case  and  give  the 
rest  of  the  things  to  the  porter,  and  take  him  to 
look  after  the  trunks.    You  remember  which  they 
are?    The  steamer  trunk,  the  other  trunk,  the  black 
box.  .  .  .  Very    well.    Then    make    haste.     And, 
when  you've  got  them  altogether, 
tell  the  porter  to  find  you  a  four- 
wheeler.  The  small  things  will  go 
inside.    Drive  to  the  Savoy  and 
ask  for  my  suite.     If  they  make 
any  difficulty,  tell  them  that  I  en- 
gaged the  rooms  yesterday  by  tel- 
egraph from  Mentone.     Do  you 
understand?" 
"Yes,  m'lady." 

"Then  go  along.  Oh,  and  give 
the  porter  sixpence.  Sixpence  is 
ample." 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

The  little  maid,  grasping  the 
jewel-case,  trotted  off  beside  the 
now  pessimistic  porter,  who  had 
started  on  his  job  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  at  least 
a  bob'g'worth  in  it.  The  remark 
about  the  sixpence  had  jarred  the 
porter's  faith  in  his  species. 

DEREK  approached,  acutely 
conscious  of  Freddie,  Ronny, 
and  Algy,  who  were  skirmishing 
about  his  flank.  He  had  enough 
to  worry  him  without  them.  He 
had  listened  with  growing  appre- 
hension to  the  catalogue  of  his 
mother's  possessions.  Plainly  this 
was  no  flying  visit.  You  do  not 
pop  over  to  London  for  a  day  or 
two  with  a  steamer  trunk,  an- 
other trunk,  a  black  box,  a  suit- 
case, and  a  small  brown  bag. 
Lady  Underbill  had  evidently 
come  prepared  to  stay;  and  the 
fact  seemed  to  presage  trouble. 

"Well  mother!    So  there  you 
are  at  last." 
.     "Well,  Derek!" 

Derek  kissed  his  mother.  Fred- 
C<yntinued  on  Page  66 


IN  AN  ALIEN  COMMUNITY 

The  Experience  of  a  Teacher  in  a  Western  Settlement 
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but  it  is  the  selvedge  edge  that  shows  the 
quality.  Here  in  Canada  we  are  weav- 
ing the  woof  of  citizenship,  but  look  at 
the  selvedge  edge! 

I  accepted  a  rural  school  in  one  of  the  Wes- 
tern provinces,  undertaking  to  "make  good 
Canadians"  out  of  a  "swarm"  of  German  chil- 
dren whose  parents,  uncles  and  aunts  had 
been  wished  out  of  the  U.  S.  A.  This  owing 
to  certain  prejudices  of  the  sect— one  being  an  objection  to 
conscription— yet  Canada  had  thrown  open  her  gates, 
and  the  anti-conscriptionists  had  walked  in  and  taken 
possession. 

They  brought  money  with  them  (oodles  of  it),  many 
farm  possessions,  and  they  also  brought  preachers  and— 
teachers.  Canada  does  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
belief  of  anyone,  but  lately  we  have  come  to  know  that  in 
an  English-speaking  country,  English  must  be  taught  the 
rising  generation;  thus  there  was  an  objection  (depart- 
mental) to  having  a  German  school  taught  by  a  German 
teacher.  The  newcomers  were  politely  told  so.  But  the 
newcomers  were  German — they  said  so,  and  moreover, 
they  said  they  wanted  German  teachers  and  they  wanted 
German  taught.  They  had  brought  their  objections  to 
many  things  with  them  and  they  determined  these  ob- 
jections should  be  accepted  with  other  community 
ideas.  Most  of  all  they  objected  to  British  institutions, 
and  they  said  so.  They  were  at  least  frank  about  stat- 
ing their  thoughts,  and  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  back- 
ing in  saying  so. 

"Backing?"  you  ask? 

Reader,  do  you  know  the  game  of  Politics?  It  is  a 
pretty  game  for  two  opposing  players,  one  on  this  side,  one 
on  that;  sometimes  the  Country  is  the  stake,  but  always  it 
is  a  game,  one  on  this  side,  one  on  that;  and  so  the  game 
goes  on. 

The  Law  of  the  Sect 

I  SHALL  not  name  this  particular  sect,  but  they  are  a 
tribal  people  having  a  Leader  (or  Elder)  whose  word  is 
LAW.  This  Elder  holds  no  ordination  papers  of  Church 
or  State,  he  simply  IS!  He  is  appointed  by  the  "colony" 
in  prayerful-wise,  but  here  politics  takes  a  hand  in  the 
game  too,  and — well,  AND.  The  Elder  baptizes,  marries, 
divorces  and  decides  even  the  names  of  the  babies.  He  is 
banker  and  buyer;  he  is  autocrat,  and  his  title  is  "Uncle." 

Two  rules  there  are  in  the  colony;  one  is  that  none  shall 
wed  without  communal  walls.  Another  rule  is  that  none, 
save  community  souls,  shall  enter  wedded  communal  walls; 
the  Elders  accompanying  the  youth  whenever  (for  business 
purposes)  they  mingle  with  outsiders.  The  women 
(young)  are  never  permitted  to  go  out,  unless  under  guard, 
and  then  only  on  extreme  demand.  Neither  doctor  nor 
nurse  is  called  except  in  extreme  need,  the  Elder's  wife,  or 
other  woman  of  experience,  attending  to  maternity  cases, 
etc.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  young  mothers 
ailing  in  health,  while  the  children  betray  signs  of  defective 
eyesight,  hearing  and  speech. 

Some  sort  of  marriage  rules  hold,  as  brothers  and  sisters 
do  not  wed;  but  beyond  this  there  seems  to  be  a  terrible 
tangle  in  relationship,  and.  you  will  find  cases  where  three 
brothers,  or  sisters,  marry  widowed  ones;  you  see,  in  no 
case,  must  one  of  the  community  wed  outside  the  commun- 
ity, a  sort  of  royal  decree  which— well,  WHICH. 

I  Arrive  in  the  Neighborhood 

ViriTHIN  six  months  of  their  arrival 
"  '  the  Department  seems  to  have  re- 
alized that  things  educational  were 
not  right.  Immediately  the  machinery 
of  the  School  Act  began  to  move, 
but  the  newcomers  declared  against  any 
interference  in  their  "citizens' rights"! 
It  took  considerable  work  to  make  these 
alien  people  understand  that  our  Can- 
adian laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed,  but 
finally  the  stolid  German  mind  opened 
to  the  fact  that  a  Canadian  school,  with 
a  Canadian  teacher,  must  replace  the 
German  arrangement.  And  thus  I  found 
myself  standing  at  a  railway  "siding" 
one  late  autumn  morning,  in  a  drizzle  of 
rain,  ankle  deep  in  mud,  and  nobody  there  to 
meet  me,  as  I  had  been  assured. 

A  general  store,  a  farmhouse  in  the  distance 
and  an  elevator  proclaimed  a  "new"  town;  it  was 
still  in  its  birth  throes,  however,  and  there  I  was. 
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The  shop-owner,  finding  I  was  not  a  customer,  but  a 
"teacher  for  the  Colony,"  scowled  heavily,  and  "didn't 
know  nothin'  about  it,"  when  appealed  to.  But  when 
dinner  time  came  and  nobody  had  shown  up  to  take  me  ofl 
his  hands,  the  shop-keeper  growled,  "Come  along  an'  have 
a  bite!"  I  humbly  trailed  half  a  mile  thro'ugh  the  mud 
and  found  myself  the  uninvited  guest  of  a  prairie  farm. 
Now  prairie  hospitality  is  a  perennial  flower,  it  blooms  at 
all  times  and  seasons;  but  when  the  farm  wife  (who 
smiled)  heard  my  objective  point  was  "the 
Colony,"  she  scowled  heavily,  and  while  the 
family  ate  at  a  well-filled  table,  I  feasted  on 
farm  fare  off  a  plate  set  on  a  chair.  I  rather 
expected  to  be  given  a  bone  on  the  mat! 

I  asked:  "Could  I  hire  a  horse  and  driver  to 
take  me  to  my  destination?" 

The  question  met  a  dead  silence.    At  this 
moment  a  loud  "Who — oa!"  reverber- 
ated   outside;    a    loud    "hallo — a!" 
sounded,  and  the  shopman  jumped  to 
his  feet. 

In  a  high  wagon  sat  a  grizzled  set- 
tler. To  him  I  appealed.  At  men- 
tion of  "the  Colony"  his  lip  tightened, 
but  he  said,  "Hop  in,  ma'am,"  turn- 
ing his  horses'  heads  due  north.  On 
the  way  to  the  colony  I  learned  the 
meaning  of  my  pariah-like  situation. 
Here  is  the  Scotch  settler's  story: — 

"Um,  yes — they've  fetched  them  Germans  in.    They 

had  the  money,  them  Germans.    They  bought  out  A 

lock,  stock  and  bar'l — a  goin'  concern  it  was — and  he 
sold  out  to  them  Germans!"  The  words  brought  about  a 
silence  that  shrieked!  Then,  heaving  a  big  sigh,  the 
settler  went  on:  "Us  fellows  came  out  here  before  a  rail- 
way was  dreamt  about.  We  had  hard  times — bitter 
hard  it  was  for  the  women  folk,  but  they  held  on.  Yes,  it 
was  hard  times  them  days.  We  fought  poverty,  early 
frost,  smut,  drought,  hail;  birth  and  death  comin'  and 
goin'  amongst  us,  but  we  held  on!  Only  for  the  women 
we'd  never  a-done  it";  he  said  simply,  adding,  "Lord! 
how  them  women  worked!  And  us  fellows,  we  dug  the 
ground  round  here  up,  dug  it  with  our  teeth,  by  God!  an' 
what  are  we  gettin'  for  all  that?"  His  voice  raised  and 
what  he  said  then  was  an  impeachment  of  Canadian 
politics  —  an  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  God's  justice! 

"What  are  we  gettin' for  it  all?"  The  words  were  a  moan. 
"Them  foreigners  brought  in — buyin'  up  all  the  land 
around  us  —  squeezin'  good  Canadians  to  the  wall,  by 
God!"  Then  he  said  very  quietly:  "That  school  you're 
goin'  to  belongs  to  our  school  section,  but  them  Germans 
have  it  now — our  children  walk  miles  to  learn  a  few  things, 
an' — well,  themGermans  got  us,  guts  and  all! — Geddap!" 

The  School  Was  Not  Ready 

E  had  reached  a  great  gateway 
with  a  flaring  sign.  It  was  the  sign 
of  a  new  occupation,  and  it  rose  high, 
like  a  yell,  above  the  sod  "dug  by  the 
teeth"  of  the  men  who  had  gone  before 
and  cleared  the  way — the  pioneers. 

"Here's  your  teacher!"  my  guide  and 
friend  called. 

I  was  in  the  new  colony.  The  place 
seemed  all  shingles.  Building  was  going 
on  everywhere;  a  jumble  of  dogs,  geese, 
hens,  turkeys,  pigs,  ran  in  all  directions 
at  our  approach,  and  I  found  myself 
ankle-deep  in  mud,  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  dirty  children  and  untidy 
mothers,  with  a  sprinkle  of  old  men  in 
sheepskin  coats. 
Now  the  Elder  approached.  "There  iss  no 
place,"  he  said,  frowning  darkly.     "There  iss  no 

school  reaty.      I  told  that  fellow  P we  was 

not  reaty — there  is  no  place!" 

My   Scotchman   interrupted:   "Pretty   hard   to 
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send  the  lady 
away  again,"  he 
said,  "there's  no 
train  until  to- 
morrow." 

"There  iss  no 
place!"  the  Elder  said  again.  Then  I 
spoke. 

"I  am  sent  to  open  school  here  to-day 
and  I'm  going  to  open  school,"  I  said.  "Plea.se 
show  me  where  the  school-house  is?" 

"The  school  iss  not  reaty  yet,"  the  Elder 
shouted.  "We  hafour  school — we  do  not 
want  a  T'chers — there  iss  no  place!" 

"Show  me  where  the  schoolhouse  is!"  I 

said'again.'^"Good-bye,  Mr. ,  I  thank  you  for  fetching 

me,"  I  said.  "I'm  all  right  now;  good-bye."  We  shook 
hands  and,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Elder,  I  re- 
peated "Take  me  to  the  school." 

Scolding  volubly  he  took  me  to  an  extremely  dirty  in- 
terior of  a  building.  "Thiss  iss  our  Church!"  he  sputtered. 
"We  use  it  for  a  schools  until  our  new  schools  iss  built. 
You  must  not  come  until  our  school  iss  built!" 

"I  want  the  children  called,"  I  said,  and,  spying  a  bell 
on  a  bench,  I  went  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell  loudly. 
The  place  was  full  in  five  minutes.     Every  seat  was  taken 
— every  window  and  doorway  jammed  by  elders;  growling, 
frowning,  chattering  elders,  men  and  women,  and  over  all 
the  whispering  of  eight-and-forty  children,  greatly  excited 
at  the  advent  of  "T'cher!" 
Of  the  forty-eight  entered,  between  the  (school)  age  of 
five  and  fifteen,  thirty  could  not  understand 
one  word  of  English.    The  rest  knew  a  little. 

A  Real  Friend — Aunt  Karina 

SO  far  I  had  conquered,  but  what  of  the 
night?  All  lived  under  a  single  roof,  ate 
at  a  common  board,  labored  as  one  body,  and 
thought  as  one  man — that  man  was  the  Elder. 
With  him  I  knew  I  must  deal.  With  him  I 
must  temporize;  but  along  came  the  solu- 
tion of  all  things:  Aunt  Karina,  fat,  fair  and 
fifty!  She  came  down  like  an  avalanche  and  at  her  coming 
even  the  Elder  quailed. 

"Hein!"  Aunt  Karina  said,  "Wass  T'cher?  HoongT\ . 
yes?  Coom!"  She  led  the  way,  blotting  out  the  landscape, 
but  uttering  little  breathless  staccato  cries:  "Wass  T'ch'r 
— too  mooch  muds — hei!  mein  hea- — rrrt!"  (she  paused  to 
explain  her  delicacy  of  health.)  "Ach!  hier  iss  Rebecca — 
coom,  T'ch'r  hoongry!"  And  so  I  was  ushered  into  the 
only  separate  house  in  the  colony.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
Elder.  Aunt  Karina  had  acted  as  a  battering  ram,  you 
see,  and  I  was  inside.  It  was  going  to  take  a  battering 
ram  to  put  me  out. 

I  was  not  a  welcome  guest.  A  cash  arrangement  was. 
however,  made;  my  room  apportioned,  where,  in  and  under 
feathers,  I  slept  that  night.  My  lullaby  was  a  medley  of 
German  tongues  below,  while  wafted  up  ever  and  alwa>-~ 
two  words,  "Schwein  T'ch'r!" 

The  seats  in  the  school  were  of  an  obsolete  pattern; 
they  were  carved  and  stained  and  paintless;  "dishonorable 
scars,"  you'd  say;  but  the  books  in  use  were  and  had  been 
German.  Flies  tormented.  Hens,  geese,  pigs,  dogs, 
turkeys  tormented;  but  most  of  all  mothers,  aunts  and 
grandmothers  haunted  the  place,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  order.  Daily  Aunt  Karina  descended  upon  the 
school,  breaking  into  the  lessons,  exhorting  the  "kinder"; 
disqualifying  T'ch'r  at  times  by  taking  over  the  class  in 
order  to  show  her  knowledge  of  English,  and  saying,  as 
she  waddled  up  and  down  the  aisles  (swatting  uneasy 
ones):  "What  wass  der  goundre  und  der  gapital,  yess? 
it  was  Ameriga,  yess,  und  it  wass  a  good  goundre — ee, 
yess!"  This  exhausting  Aunt  Karina's  English  vocabularj' 
away  she  would  go,  returning  with  a  gallon  jug  of  butter- 
milk, which  she  would  solemnly  drink  from,  then  pass  it  to 
me,  saying:  "Wass  goot,  yess!" 

Do  Not  Allow  Flags 

TWO  small  school  flags  which  had  been  placed  with 
school  supplies  did  not  turn  up,  so  I  asked  the  Elder 
(who  had  opened  the  box)  where  they  were. 

"We  do  not  allow vlags!"  he  said,  frowning,  adding  "I 
haf  them." 

"A  Canadian  school  always  flies  the  British  flag,"  I 
said,  "but  these  are  two  small  ones  for  my  school  walls. 
I  shall  put  them  up  with  a  portrait  of  the  King,  to-mor- 
row." 

"No  vlags  shall  go  oop!"  the  Elder  said. 

"No  bictures  shall  go  oop!"  It  was  the  Elder's  wife 
spoke.    She  too  frowned. 

"Certainly  I  shall  not  put  up  the  King's  picture  on 
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the  dirty  walls,"  I  said,  "but  when  we  move  into  the 
new  building  both  portrait  and  flags  go  up." 

"It  iss  against  the  religion!"  the  Elder's  wife  said. 

"It  iss  idolatry!"  the  Elder  said. 

"It  is  a  Canadian  law — school  law!"  I  answered. 

"It  iss  not  a  school — it  iss  a  church!"  the  Elder  said, 
■"Our  religion  says  no  vlags — no  bictures.  They  shall  not 
go  oopV 

Clearly  the  Elder  was  within  his  rights.     It  was  a  church. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  anyone's  religious 
belief,"  I  answered.  "Therefore  I  shall  not  put  up  the 
flags  in  your  church,  but  when  we  move  into  the  new  build- 
ing I  certainly  shall  put  up  both!" 

"The  new  building  iss  also  our  church!"  the  Elder  said. 

"It  is  a  schoolroom  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
Elder,"  I  said,  "and  the  day  I  go  into  the  school  both 
portrait  and  flags  go  up.  Understand  that — they  GO 
UP!" 

"What  will  you  do  when  I  takes  them  downl"  he  smiled. 

"Shoot!"  I  said.  The  bang  my  fist  gave  to  the  table 
made  the  dishes  jump. 

The  Elder's  wife  said  something  in  German.  The 
Elder  said  nothing,  but  his  eye  met  mine.  They  collided, 
you  might  say.     "That  iss  strong  words!"  he  said. 

"It's  not  half  so  damn  'strong'  as  what  would  happen  if 
you  or  anybody  else  touch  the  British  flag!"  I  roared. 
You  see  I  quite  forgot  I  was  a  "lady" — Quite  forgot  I  was 
"T'ch'r,"  and  expected  to  be  very  proper.  I  was  only  a 
poor  country  teacher,  but  I  was  British!  I  think  the  Elder 
realized  that. 

We  moved  into  the  new  building 
and  I  put  up  the  portrait  and  the 
flags. 


entire  baby  class  was  back,  singing 
"GottZavederGingV 

The  result  of  that  coup  was  a 
serious  illness  of  days  when  I  lay  in 
bed  unattended,  even  a  drink  of 
water  asked  was   withheld. 

"Schwein  T'ch'r"  floated  on  the 
air  regularly  now. 


THE  woman  of  this  sect  dress  as  did  their  foremothers 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Handkerchief  on  head,  apron, 
full  skirt  to  the  ground,  with  coarse  hob-nailed  shoes. 
In  an  Eaton  catalogue  some  of  the  elder  girls  grew  in- 
terested, especially  in  pictures  of  pretty  aprons,  and  one 
girl  of  sixteen  asked  me  one  day:  "How  much  that  apron 
costs?"  I  offered  to  cut  the  pattern  for  her,  and  did  so, 
forming  the  pleats  in  tissue  paper,  making  belt  and  bows, 
with  pretty  pockets.  She  was  delighted  and  carried  it 
away. 

The  next  day  she  and  a  companion  girl  were  withdrawn 
from  the  school   altogether. 

Afterwards  they  would  come  in  during  the  singing  lesson 
and  sit  in  the  seats  they  once  occupied,  their  eyes  full  of 
longing — and  tears!  I  had  already  gone  to  the  Elder  to 
protest  against  their  leaving  school,  but  he  said  "they  were 
fifteen,"  an  age  when  "girls  must  leave  school  and  begin 
work."  On  this  point  he  was  adamant,  but  I  well  knew  I 
had  deprived  the  girls  of  some  months  schooling  by  reason 
of  my  pattern-making  proclivities.     For,  if  there  is  any- 


I  Prohibit  the  German  Tongue 


WITHIN  a  month  my  thirty  little 
infants  were  singing  "God  Save 
the  King,"  as  all  the  school  sung  it 
each  morning,  and  it  warmed  my  ar- 
dor to  hear  little  lisping  tongues  each 
day  repeat:  "Wed  says  be  bwave — 
b'oo  says  be  twoo — w'ite  says  be  pue 
— ee,  and  We  say  'Gwand  ol  Vlagg,' 
'oo  take  ca'  of  wus,  we  take  ca'  of 
'oo!" 

My  greatest  difficulty  was  getting 
the  older  girls  and  boys  to  talk  Eng- 
lish. They  would  relapse  into  Ger- 
man— they  answered  in  German — 
they  whispered  in  German — and  I 
knew  the  Elder  was  backing  them  in 
their  determination  to  retain  the 
guttural  tongue.  The  first  month  I 
made  it  a  rule  "No  word  of  German 
must  be  spoken  inside  the  school 
walls."  It  was  as  a  bombshell  to  the 
colony.  "Schwein  T'ch'r!"  came  floating  from  all  sides. 
Dark  looks  made  me  shiver. 

At  first  I  sat  at  the  Elder's  table.  After  the  flag  in- 
cident a  place  was  set  for  me  alone,  apart.  Quite  sud- 
denly a  strange  dizziness  seemed  to  attack  me  after  meals. 
Between  the  Elder  and  myself  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality 
rose. up.  Between  the  Elder's  wife  and  myself  excellent 
relationship  existed,  but  ever  and  anon  I  could  hear, 
"Schwein  T'ch'r!"  float  through  the  air;  and  now  a  numb- 
ness attacked  my  extremities.    Still  the  work  went  on. 

Then  one  day  the  Elder  walked  into  the  school  and 
proceeded  to  address  the  children  (uninvited)  in  German. 
I  asked  him  to  "kindly  speak  English  to  the  class."  He 
answered  that  "they  will  understand  me  better  in  their 
own  language." 

"You  must  speak  in  English  or  not  at  all,"  I  said. 
Much  affronted  he  went  away. 

The  Infants  Are  Taken  Away 

NEXT  day  every  one  of  my  infant  class  was  absent. 
Enquiry  brought  out:  "Kinders  wass  on  der  housess, 
yess.     The  Elder  wass  teaches  der  kinders  Ger- 
mans on  der  housess  efery  days  now,  yess!" 

I  imme<iiately  sent  the  older  sisters  and  brothers 
after  the  little  ones.  Back  the  deputation  came 
to  explain:  "Elder  says  T'ch'r  hass  too  mooch 
schools,  yes — too  many  kinders  vor  T'ch'r,  yess. 
Eider  wa.ss  teachess  now,  yess!" 

I  sent  for  Aunt  Karina.  She  was  to  be  my 
gatling  gun.     She  came. 

Aunt  Karina  wept  on  my  bosom.  She  con- 
fided that  :  "My  Lisbet,  yess,  zhe  wass  gry  und 
gry  for  T'ch'r!  all  der  kinders  wa.ss 
gry  vor  der  sghools,  yes.s — boot. 
Elder  say,  kinders  wass  go  on  der 
housess;  und  Elder  wass  teachess. 
yess!" 

I  said:  "Aunt  Karina,  go  to  the 
Elder  now  and  tell  him  that  if  all 
my  children  aren't  in  their  places 
at  one  o'clock  to-day,  I  shall  close 
the  school  and  go  into  town  and 
complain  to  the  Department!" 

Aunt  Karina  waddled  away, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  fat 
hands.    But  at  one  o'clock  the 


Editor's  Note.— TAe  accompanying  article  was  written  by  a  young 
Canadian  school  teacher  v)ho  believed  that  the  conditions  she  had 
encoxmtered  in  a  community  settlement  to  which  she  had  been  assigned 
were  such  that  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  should  know  of  them. 
The  members  of  the  settlement  in  qnestion  are  of  German  descent  and, 
as  far  as  the  adults  are  concernd,  they  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
assimilated  or  Canadianized.  The  article  is  published  in  M.4cLean's 
not  only  because  it  shows  the  danger  of  admitting  alien  people  with 
strange  religious  beliefs,  but,  more  important  still,  because  it  demon- 
strates most  effectively  that  alien  children  have  the  makings  of  good 
Canadians  if  we  see  to  it  that  they  are  educated  right  and  are  given 
a  chance. 

Communities  such  as  this  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  West.  Are 
we  doing  as  much  as  we  should  to  see  that  Canadian  ideas  and  Canadian 
ideals  are  inculcated,  there? 
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much  loyalty  and  love  for  their  new  country. 
Soon  after  that  one  of  the  small  flags  was 
found  broken  and  hanging  disconsolately  by  a 
thread  of  its  woof.  I  "sensed"  the  culprit  from 
the  accusing  grins  around  me,  and  I  summon- 
ed him.  It  was  the  Elder's  son  and  heir. 
"Bring  me  two  small  splints  and  some 
twine,"  I  said,  which  he  did  with  a  conscious 
grin.  Between  us  we  bound  up  the  broken 
stem,  and  the  flag  was  rehung  in  its  place.  Then  I  told 
the  school  the  Story  of  the  Flag.  I  gave  its  origin,  its  his- 
tory, its  meaning,  and,  as  the  words  sunk  in,  I  could  see 
that  the  little  red  Rag  above  my  head  was  becoming  a 
symbol  to  these  little  ones.  I  told  how  it  had  been  threat- 
ened, attacked,  insulted  and  betrayed,  but  that  it  would 
still  fly  "while  grass  grows  and  water  runs!"  Then,  I  said, 
"Now  that  some  wicked  person  has  so  hurt  our  dear  flag 
shall  we  not  love  It  all  the  more?"  A  chorus:  "Yus, 
T'ch'r!"  told  me  they  would. 

/^N  a  later  occasion  proof  of  the  hatred  of  all  things 
^^  British  came  in  an  incident  trifling  in  itself,  but  in- 
dicative of  my  argument:  A  lady  had  sent  me  three 
Victory  Bond  pictures,  artistic,  educative  and  beautiful  to 
look  upon.  Thinking  to  instil  a  grain  of  Art-love  in  my 
pupils,  by  using  the  tones  of  the  color  scheme  with  my 
infant  class  in  English,  I  showed  them  to  the  school,  and 
(cautiously)  said,  "If  you'd  like  these  beautiful  pictures 
set  upon  the  walls,  children,  bring  me  a  hammer  and  tacks 
this  afternoon  and  I'll  put  them  up." 

Thus,  I  left  it  to  the  children  them- 
selves, to  avoid  conflict.  They  brought 
hammer  and  tacks  and  the  pictures 
went  up.  One  was  a  picture  of  the 
Angel  of  Peace  bearing  a  Light.  The 
colors  were  exquisite.  The  children 
gazed  upon  this  picture  with  rapt  ex- 
pression, and  from  it  I  gave  a  lesson 
on  "primary  colors." 

When  I  went  to  my  school  next  after- 
noon, the  beautiful  picture  had  been 
torn  from  the  wall,  and  lay,  a  twisted 
wisp,  upon  my  table.  This  intima- 
tion was  all  I  had  of  the  "offence." 
Expecting  some  such  action,  I  had 
'kept  another  picture  out  of  sight,  and 
this  I  produced  immediately;  tacking 
it  upon  the  wall  each  morning,  taking 
it  away  each  noon,  and  replacing  it 
every  afternoon,  with  its  accompany- 
ing lesson,  unmolested! 


Was  My  Food  Doctored? 


thing  these  people  want  to  guard  against  it  is  British 
"aprons,"  British  beliefs  and  British  institutions. 

The  Flags  Torn  From  Walls 

THEN  the  Elder  scored  one.  I  went  into  my  school- 
room one  morning  to  find  the  King's  portrait  turned 
face  to  wall!  Whispering,  grinning,  and  glances  exchanged, 
told  me  the  test  had  come.  I  righted  the  picture,  replaced 
the  flags,  which  had  been  thrown  to  the  floor,  and  opened 
school  as  usual.  During  the  National  Anthem  some 
nudging  was  noticeable.  Calling  the  school  to  order,  I  said: 
"Children,  a  very  great  indignity  has  been  offered  to  our 
King.  Somebody  turned  our  King's  face  to  the  wall,  an 
offence  which  must  never  be  repealed  here!"  The  faces  grew 
grave  suddenly.  "I  am  not  going  to  ask,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
know  who  it  was  did  so  dastardly  a  thing,"  (subdued  cries, 

"S turn  der  Ging's  facess!")     I  went  on,  unheeding 

the  Elder's  name,  "and,  if  it  occurs  again,  I  shall  walk  out 
of  this  school  and  out  of  this  colony  and  into  town,  and  I 
shall  lay  a  complaint  before  the  authorities!" 

I  was  a-tremb!e  with  rage.  The  children  were  a-tremble 
with  fear,  but  my  brave  Elder  had. 
scooted  for  town  that  morning  to 
avoid  possible  —  well,  possibilities! 
Then  I  asked:  "Is  there  a  girl  or  a 
boy  in  this  school  who  will  act  as 
guardian  of  their  King's  picture  and 
see  to  it  that  the  portrait  remains 
face  out?"  •  Utter  and  awed  silence. 

I  repeated  the  question  twice  over 
before  any  response  came,  and  then  a 
little  girl  of  fourteen  rose  in  her  place 
and  said,  "I  will,  Tch'r." 

Record  the  name  in  Canadian  ar- 
chives. It  is  the  name  of  a  little 
German  girl— child  of  German  par- 
ents— living  in  a  German  colony,  sur- 
rounded by  German  prejudices,  but 
constituting  herself  guardian  to  her 
King  and  Country.  The  name  is 
SUSIE  DECKER! 
Susie's  act  has  a  deep  significance  to 
me.  It  shows  that,  given  an  op- 
portunity, surrounded  by  right  mo- 
tives, Hiui  trained  in  Canadian  citi- 
zenship, alien    children  soon  acquire 


THEN  bodily  strength  gave  out  en- 
tirely. How  I  came  to  know  it,  I 
may  not  put  down  in  black  and  white,  my  lips  being  locked : 
but  the  suggestion  is,  my  food  was  being  doctored!  It 
would  not  be  the  first  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  rural  places. 

And  so  I  left  the  work  unfinished,  undone,  but  in  good 
Canadian  hands.  "Trivial,"  I  hear  someone  say.  Well, 
these  things  may  be  trivial  to  the  unthinking,  but  they  are 
vital  to  Canada!  More,  they  are  menacing,  sinister,  and 
I  wonder  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  Canada,  East  and 
West,  to  learn  and  to  realize  that  the  worm  alienism  is  at 
work  eating,  eating  at  the  heart  of  oak  and  maple? 

At  this  very  hour  the  highways  of  young  Canada,  paved 
with  the  human  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  resound  to  the 
tread  of  alien,  enemy  feet.  These  alien  ones  are  possessing 
themselves  of  the  very  ground  "dug  with  the  teeth" 
of  the  old-timer — the  brave  ones  who  led  the  way  into  the 
wilderness — whose  very  bones  miist  cry  out  at  this  parti- 
tion of  our  heritage;  their  gift  at  the  price  of  their  lives. 

Bring  in  the  alien?  Why,  yes,  but  only  if  the  alien  be- 
comes a  good  Canadian  and  subscribes  to  Canadian  ways 


In  an  early  issue  MacLean's  will  print  an 
article  by  IraStratton,  who  is  doing  such  renuirk- 
ahle  work  in  Manitoba  in  the  matter  of  Canadian- 
izing  our  alien  people  through  the  medium  of 
our  schools.  Mr.  Stratton  is  swcessfully  apply- 
ing ideas  that  might  he  ad(yptcd  elsewhere;  and 
he  will  tell  all  about  them.—TttK  EniTOu. 


THE  MAN  FROM  the  DESERT 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Racing  Stories 
By  W.  A.  FRASER 


Hp  always 
wore  a  jray 
hat  and  rrew 
vray  whiskers 
and  Bener*Iy 
looked  kind  of 
gray,  like  a 
Fall    day. 


^ 


N  O  T  E  :  — 

Thi»  i  s  I  h  e 
first  of  a  new 
series  of  atories 
by  Mr.Fraser 
1  dealing  with 
race  horses. 
All  it  is  neces- 
sary 1.0  say 
about  these 
stories  is  that 
they  are  as 
good  as  the 
Bulldog  Car- 
ney series  of 
last  year;  also 
each  story  is 
better  than 
the  one  that 
preceded  it. 
The  last  of  the 
series,  "The 
Night  Riders," 
is,  we  think, 
just  about  the 
best  racing 
story  ever 
written. 

,UD  CONNOR 
and  Big  Jack  Sev- 
ern sat  at  a  little 
table  fronting  Broad- 
way in  "Brown'sChop 
House."  They  had 
come  from  Belwood 
Park,  and  were  possessed  of  hunger  and  much  racing  talk. 

When  they  had  eaten  their  dinner  they  would  go  up  to 
the  old  "Car  Barns"  and  hammer  out  on  their  typewriters 
the  racing  results  of  that  day.  They  were  both  on  the 
Morning  Wire. 

Severn  was  a  big,  hearty,  i-ather  boisterous  individual,  of 
variable  temperament.  Pud  Connor  was  a  little  round- 
faced  Irishman,  the  possessor  of  two  large  solemn  gray 
eyes.  He  had  just  one  religion — the  Morning  Wire,  and 
one  hope  on  earth,  a  great  scoop  for  his  paper. 

"What  did  you  make  of  Charcoal  to-day,  Pud?"  Severn 
boomed  as  though  they  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  ten-acre 
lot  and  voice  cadence  was  of  no  moment. 

The  little  man's  big  eyes  clouded  with  a  passing  per- 
plexity: "Wish  I  had  made  ten  per  cent,  of  what  the  gang 
scooped  over  that  killing,"  he  answered  p/esently. 

"The  gang,"  Severn  growled.  "A  gang  couldn't  work 
as  smoothly  as  all  that — somebody  'd  leak;  it's  some  one 
man,  Pud,  and  this  is  the  third  time  round  for  a  killing  in 
the  last  two  months.  To-day  it  was  Charcoal;  at  Jamaica 
it  was  Rangoon;  and  at  Empire  it  was  Fox  Willow."    . 

"I  believe  you're  right,  Severn;  there's  never  a  clue, 
never  a  boy  that  the  stewards  can  put  on  the  carpet  and 
bring  anything  against.  Pinkerton,  suspicious  and  all  as 
he  naturally  is,  says  it's  just  coincidence— a  horse  rounding 
to  form  after  being  away  off,  and  winning.  It  must  be 
some  tight-mouthed  cuss  with  brains  to  burn  that  wouldn't 
tell  his  own  mother  to  have  the  price  of  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  down  on  it." 

"And  yet,"  Severn  boomed,  "Rangoon  was  played  all 
over  the  country,  and  to-day  Charcoal  was  backed  off  the 
boards  at  the  track." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  Charcoal's  right  name  is — " 

"D'you  think  he's  a  ringer.  Pud— that  it's  some  other 
horse  running  as  Charcoal?" 

Connor  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  passed  it  to 
his  companion.  "There's  'Racing  Form',  Jack;  just  look 
up  Charcoal's  form  in  the  fifth  race." 

Severn  ran  his  eye  over  the  horse's  record,  muttering: 
"Some  coming  to  life,  eh.  Pud?  In  ten  starts  never  in  the 
money;  to-day  he  meets  a  better  bunch  of  horses,  wins 
gomg  away,  and  they  run  the  mile  in  1.37  2-5." 

"There's  something  else  I  want  you  to  note,  Jack; 
Charcoal  is  by  Hastings,  and  in  some  of  those  races  he  was 
beaten  in  the  mud;  and  now  he  comes  and  turns  the  trick 
on  a  fast  track.  A  Hastings  colt  might  run  some  bad 
races  on  a  fast  track  and  then  win  in  the  mud— I've  seen 
thern  do  it.  You  take  it  from  me,  he's  a  ringer;  and  that's 
the  hardest  kmd  of  a  trick  to  straighten  out." 

"Yes,"  Severn  contributed,  "he  won  all  on  his  own-  it 


Author  of  "Bulldog  Carney,"  etc. 

SEVERN  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  turning, 
saw  a  tall,  sallow,  leather-faced  man  trying  in  a  solemn 
way  to  smile  apologetically.     Then  the  tall  one  said: 

"Excuse  me  for  bein'  friendly,  gentlemen,  but  I  heard 
you  talkin'  hawse,  and  God!  I'm  lonesome.  I'm  from 
the  West,  and  I  come  to  New  York  with  a  few  slugs  of  gold 
to  get  happy  where  the  bright  lights  is — but  I  aint.  I'm 
lonesome!  If  I  was  out  there  on  the  desert  with  a  hawse 
I'd  just  be  to  home  with  a  couple  of  sage  bushes — I 
wouldn't  feel  this  way." 

Severn  in  his  big  boisterous  way  twisted  a  chair  about, 
saying:  "Sit  in,  stranger;  I'm  from  the  South;  when  I  first 
hit  this  town  I  died  and  they  buried  me;  but  I  was  born 
again,  and  I  know  how  it  feels.  My  name's  Severn  and  this 
is  Mr.  Connor." 

"My  name's  Hawkins,  gentlemen  —  Lage  Hawkins. 
Several  of  the  fellers  out  West  knows  me,  and  they  know  I 
love  a  hawse.  I  see  the  girls  on  Broadway,  but  the  good 
ones  seems  kind  of  far  off — I  don't  know  them;  if  they  was 
hawses  I  could  go  up  and  rub  their  necks." 

Severn  roared  a  Gargantuan  laugh,  and  Pud's  big  eyes 
blinked  appreciatively.  This  man  was  a  stray  human,  all 
right;  he  babbled  as  straightforwardly  as  a  kid. 

Hawkins  looked  dismally  at  the  two  steins  of  beer  that 
sat  on  the  table,  scraped  a  big  foot  thoughtfully  on  the 
floor,  and  stammered:  "Buyin'  wine  is  kind  of  a  come-on 
game   in    New  York, 
I    guess,    but    I'd 
feel  kind  of  good,  kind 
of  to  home,  if  you'd  let 
me  stand  up  one  of 
them  goldilock  bottles 
just  to  even  up,  gentle- 
men." 

"Sure,"  Severn  re- 
plied. 

Aquartwasbrought, 
and  the  man  from  the 
desert  quaffed  it  as 
though  he  were  wash- 
ing the  alkali  out  of  his 
throat. 

"I  couldn't  help 
hearin'  it,  gents," — he 
said,  with  a  sneeze,  as 
the  effervescent 
bubbles  tickled  his 
nostrils  —  "but  you 
was  talkin'  of  a  ringer. 
That  kind  of  got  me 
back  home  again.  Just 
plain  hawse  racin'  I'll 
allow  is  excitin',  just 
the  same  as  a  straight 
game  of  poker,  but 
when  it  comes  to 
watchin'  the  dealer  in 
hawse  racin',  so  to 
speak,  to  catch  him 
slippin'anacefromthe 
bottom,  that's  what  I 
calls  thrills." 

Pud's  gray  eyes 
circled  a  little  wider  at 
this  and  Severn  bel- 
lowed: "Haw-haw! 
you've  come  to  the 
right  town,  sir,  ifja 
tangle  tickles  your 
fancy." 

"There  was  a  man 
out  in  our  country," 
the  stranger  said  re- 
miniscently,  "who  was 
Hellfire-Jack.  I  won- 
der if  you  ever  heard 
of  him — he  was  called 
'The  Man  From  the 
Desert?'  Also,  he  was 
named  Farmer  Gray. 
He  wasn't  no  farmer 
— he  just  looked  it. 
And  Gray,  I  figger,  was 
a  hair-brand,  some- 
thin'  that  wouldscrape 


off,  if  the  truth  was  known.  I  gue.ss  it  was  just  because  he 
always  wore  a  gray  hat,  and  grew  gray  whiskers,  and 
gener'ly  looked  kind  of  gray,  like  a  Fall  day — there  wasn't 
no  sunshine  in  him." 


PUD  started,  and  a  tingle  of  remembrance 
Vi 


caused  his 

big  eyes  to  deepen  a  shade  in  intensity. 

"The  Man  from  the  Desert,"  Hawkins  resumed,  "had 
got  hawses  and  the  ringin'  game  down  fine.  He'd  been  a 
chemist  up  among  the  mines,  Coeur  d'Alene  way,  always 
workin'  out  some  cyanide  process  for  ore;  he  made  a 
bar'l  of  money  at  it,  and  his  proces.ses  was  mostly  ringers, 
too — switched  in  from  Germany  and  other  places,  I 
heerd.  He  got  ruled  off  at  that  game,  so  to  speak,  and 
switched  into  the  hawse  game.  Say,  he  could  take  a 
sorrel  hawse  with  a  white  blaze  and  a  couple  of  stockin's, 
and  turn  him  into  a  dun  or  a  brown,  and  nobody  on  earth 
could  find  out  how  he  done  it,  or  even  if  it  was  done.  You 
could  turn  the  hair  back,  and  there  was  the  hide  as  natural 
as  the  skin  of  a  peach.  He  cleaned  'em  up  good  and  plenty." 

"Is  he  still  out  there?"  Pud  a.sked  casually. 

"You  bet  he  aint,  stranger;  he  left  there  runnin'.  And 
if  you  ever  see  a  man  round  where  the  hawses  is  branded 
this  way,  that's  the  Man  from  the  Desert." 

Hawkins  drew  a  lean  finger  across  the  side  of  Jiis  neck 
and  down  the  left  jaw,  then  he  turned  up  the  lobe  of  the 
left  ear  till  it  was  unobservable. 

"It  was  purty  poor  shootin'  even  if  Farmer  Gray  was  on 
the  jack-rabbit  lope,"  he  added  sorrowfully. 

"Who  shot  him?"  Severn  queried,  a  knowing  smile  on 
his  lips. 


"Excuse  me  for  bein'   friendly,   (entlemen,  but  1    heard   you   talkin'   hawse,   and   God!     I'm    lonesome! 
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"I  think  you'H   do  better  by  just   handriding   him.      Give  your  whip     to  the  head  lad.' 


Hawkins  turned  a  Rameses-like  face  and  stared  at  the 
inquirer;  then  he  said:  "There  aint  nobody  out  in  Spokane 
asked  that  question  yet." 

Connor  leaned  across  the  table  and  shifted  the  venue 
by  saying;  "Mr.  Hawkins,  you  ought  to  come  down  to 
Belwood  to-morrow  and  see  the  ponies  run;  I  have  a 
fancy  you'll  find  a  man  there  with  that  brand  on." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Connor;  I'll  just  about  do  that;  if 
that  old  whiskered  cuss  is  there  he'll  know  a  sure  thing,  I 
reckon,  and  he  won't  throw  me  again." 

"TpHE  result  of  this  meeting  with  the  man  from  the  West 
*■  was  that  Pud  was  down  at  Belwood  Race  Course — 
absolutely  unusual  for  him — the  next  morning  bright  and 
early,  while  the  horses  were  being  galloped. 

He  was  close  to  stall  11,  in  stable  4,  when  a  right  smart 
rain  drove  him  into  said  horse-box  shelter.  It  was  a  stall 
devoted  to  the  storage  of  feed. 

Almost  immediately  he  saw  heading  for  his  shelter  place 
at  a  half-trot  two  men.  Jockey  Flett  and  a  whiskered  in- 
dividual wearing  a  gray  hat.  A  touch  of  inspiration  caused 
Pud  to  dive  into  a  little  mound  of  bedding  straw  and  cache 
himself. 

This  act  of  Pud's  was  absolutely  a  fla.sh  of  genius.  The 
whiskers,  the  gray  hat,  had  shuttered  across  his  mind 
recalling  fifty  things;  all  that  Hawkins  had  said  the  night 
l)efore,  a  man  that  had  appealed  to  him  casually  as  a  man 
of  mystery  on  the  course,  a  man  he  had  seen  more  than  once 
handing  up  to  a  book-maker  a  couple  of  yellow-backed 
bills  of  a  thousand  dollar  denomination — a  quiet,  solemn, 
una,ssuming  man,  unknown  as  owner,  trainer,  or  in  any 
way  professional.  It  had  needed  Hawkins'  remarks  to 
crucible  these  little  observances  of  Pud's  into  an  as-sayed 
something.  Pud  would  have  bet  a  year's  salary  that  it 
was  the  Man  from  the  Desert. 

And  with  Flett!  Flett  was,  in  a  sense.  Pud's  protege. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  riders  that  had  ever  thrown  a  leg 
across  pig-skin,  and  yet,  as  Pud  knew,  there  was  a  tangent- 
ed  trend  to  his  mind,  a  weakness  of  moral  fibre,  a  sort  of 
.superlative  good  nature  that  could  be  utilized. 

From  his  burrow  in  the  straw  Connor  heard  the  man's 
voice  saying: 

"I  saw  you  workin'  Magic,  Flett.  He  did  the  three 
quarters  in  one-thirteen  under  double  wraps;  he  looks 
good  to  me  for  the  Hudson  Handicap  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Andrews,"  the  boy  answered,  "the  big  brown's 
some  horse.  But  as  to  double  wraps,  that's  jast  his  way 
of  goin'.  He  runs  his  own  race  from  end  to  end;  he  don't 
need  no  steels  or  whip;  all  he  wants  ia  a  hand-ride.  The 
boy  that  hits  him  in  the  ribs  with  a  whip  just  throws  the 
race  away,  'cause  Magic  don't  like  it,  he  sulks.  Why, 
you  can't  make  him  win  by  more  than  a  head — he'd  make 
a  race  of  it  with  a  pushcart.  Magic  would." 

"Well,  with  that  good  ride  you  speak  of,  Flett,  he'll 
win  the  Hudson  this  afternoon — but  he'll  be  even  money. 
The  ink  navvies  have  got  him  down  as  the  'Black  Cat' 
bet,  the  one  good  thing  of  the  day." 

Pud  heard  the  boy  chuckle;  then  he  said: 


"If  some  of  'em  scribblers  had  to  ride  a  few  races  they'd 
quit  studyin'  the  dope  sheet.  What  a  horse'll  do  to-day 
is  what  he  won't  do  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow's  race  is 
most  gener'ly  won  by  the  horse  that  isn't  tryin'  to-day. 
When  the  handicapper  has  levelled  all  their  chances  up 
with  his  weight  scale,  it's  racin'  luck  that  wins;  a  boy  gets 
shut  off,  or  he's  carried  wide,  or  his  mount  doesn't  want  to 
try — there's  a  hundred  things." 

"Old  stuff,  Flett!"  the  man  in  the  gray  hat  growled. 
"What  about  the  Hudson  this  afternoon?" 

"I  can  win  it  on  Magic  if  he  doesn't  bear  out  at  the  lower 
turn.  We  run  the  reverse  way  on  this  damn  Belwood 
Course,  and  he's  an  old  soldier;  on  the  other  tracks,  as 
soon  as  I'd  turn  into  the  home-stretch  with  him  he'd 
steal  the  rail  and  glue  to  it.  He's  got  kind  of  left-handed 
in  his  mouth,  I  think.  This  morning  in  his  work  he  swung 
wide  as  I  turned  for  home,  and  when  I  hit  him  with  the 
whip  he  lay  his  ears  back  and  propped.  I  just  let  him  go 
then,  and  he  straightened  out  and  made  a  good  workin' 
gallop  of  it.  If  I  had  the  mount  on  Osceola  I  could  beat 
Magic  in  the  Hudson." 

"The  hell  you  could!  Osceola  wasn't  in  the  money  in 
his  last  race,  a  week  ago." 

"He  wasn't,  sir,  because  there  was  no  money  for  him  to 
be  into.  I  had  the  mount  on  Malay  in  that  race,  and  Osceola 
was  just  breezin'  in  front  of  me,  and  Craig  was  sittin'  with 
the  horse  in  his  lap  waitin'  for  something  to  shut  him  off. 
Malay  didn't  overhaul  him — Osceola  just  come  back. 
As  I  crabbed  along  past  him  Craig  said,  'For  Christ's 
sake  get  a  move  on — I  can't  hold  this  one'." 

There  was  an  ugly  note  in  Andrews'  voice  as  he  said: 
"If  I  was  you,  Flett,  I  wouldn't  sing  that  song  too  loud  or 
too  often;  somebody  might  bring  up  the  race  you  put  up 
on  Yellow  Head  at  New  Orleans.  I  might  kind  bf  forget 
to  mention  it  my.self  to  one  of  the  Stewards." 

"But  you  aint  got  nothin'  to  do  with  Osceola  have  you, 
sir?    I  didn't  know — " 

"I  don't  own  any  horses,  Flett;  but  accordin'  to  what  you 
say  I  kind  of  feel  like  bettin'  about  five  thousand  on  him 
this  afternoon — he'll  be  ten  to  one,  and  there'll  be  about 
ten  thousand  of  that  to  give  as  a  present  to  some  boy  that's 
got  an  old  mother  to  support,  and  a  sister  at  school  — 
just  a  present,  you  know.  But  I  aint  going  to  bet  it  if 
Magic  can  beat  him,  not  by  a  damn  sight  I  aint.  I've 
been  watchin'  Osceola  myself,  and  Barney  Short,  that's 
got  him,  tells  me  there  aint  anything  in  the  race  outside  of 
Osceola  save  Magic.  If  you  was  up  on  Short's  horse  it 
would  be  like  .sitting  down  to  dinner  at  home  —kind  of  a 
sure  thing;  but  you  aint.  And  little  .Jim  Berry,  that's 
got  the  mount,  can't  ride  a  finish  with  you,  not  by  a  long 
chalk  he  can't.  If  Magic  ever  got  to  Osceola  and  just 
hung  that  big  heavy  brown  head  of  his  over  the  chest- 
nut's nose  I  guess  my  five  thousand  would  be  burnt  up. 
That  kid  would  start  ridin'  and  you'd  josh  him  —perhaps 
two  or  three  of  you  older  boys  'd  just  try  to  pocket  Berry 
if  you  thought  there  was  anythin'  doin'.  That's  the 
worst  of  racin'  now;  an  honest  better  aint  got  a  chance; 
he  spreads  his  mazuma  on   the  best  horse  and  two  or 


three  of  the  old  jocks  shut  him  off.  'Taint  honest;  it 
just  gives  the  game  a  black  eye." 

"Oh,  you  damned  old  hypocrite!  ^ou  flounder!  you 
catfish!"  Pud  growled  in  his  straw  lair. 

"That's  just  it,"  Flett  objected;  "no  matter  what  hap- 
pens the  jockey  is  blamed.  That's  what  I'll  get  this  after- 
noon. If  Osceola's  good  enough  to  hold  Magic,  and  I  sit 
tight,  as  I  ought  to,  they'll  think  I  aint  tryin';  they'll 
say  I've  been  bought.  And  if  Magic  tires  under  his 
weight — he's  givin'  the  chestnut  ten  pounds — and  is  beat, 
them  boobs  that  sling  the  ink  '11  call  it  a  weak  ride.  I'll 
be  lucky  if  I  get  off  with  a  caution.  But  if  I  go  to  the  bat 
to  save  myself  from  all  this  and  ride  a  hurricane  finish. 
Old  Magic'll  call  me  a  damn  fool  and  quit  cold,  for  he'll 
be  doin'  his  best  without  the  bud.  Up  in  the  stand  they'll 
yell  their  heads  off  say  in'  how  I  tried  to  lift  the  brown 
home,  when  all  I  really  done  was  throw  the  race  away." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  think  of  yourself,  Davie.  If  they 
say  you  rode  a  weak  finish  it'll  be  you  lost  the  race  with 
them;  you've  got  to  think  of  yourself  same's  everybody 
does.  You've  got  to  get  the  money  while  the  gettin's 
good;  you  won't  last  more  'n  a  year  or  two  at  the  game  - 
you're  puttin'  on  flesh  now,  and  any  day  you  may  get  a 
fall  that'll  put  you  on  the  shelf.  Magic's  owner  don't  bet, 
and  the  purse  is  only  a  thousand  to  the  winner.  You've 
got  to  think  of  yourself;  do  you  get  me,  Flett?" 

"I  don't  want  to  get  ruled  off,  Mr.  Andrews,"  the  boy 
pleaded. 

"You  won't  get  ruled  off  by  ridin'  a  strong  finish,  will 
you?  A  boy  aint  supposed  to  be  pullin'  a  horse  when  he's 
up  with  the  leader,  and  tryin'  to  lift  him  home  with  the 
whip.  That  race  on  Yellow  Head  was  a  bit  dif'rent,  Dave; 
two  or  three  of  you  ran  that  race  in  a  little  room  the  night 
before  — d'you  remember  that?  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  can 
bring  one  or  two  that  was.  I  aint  askin'  you  to  do  any- 
thin'  crooked — I  never  bribed  a  boy  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  you  swine!"  Pud  moaned;  "that  bullet  didn't  cut 
deep  enough." 

"All  you've  got  to  do,"  Andrews  continued,  "is  to  ride 
Magic  as  if  you  was  in  the  Futurity  and  thirty  thousand 
hung  up — d'you  see,  boy?  Takin'  your  advice  I'm  goin' 
to  win  fifty  thousand  over  Osceola,  and  if  you  can't  win 
just  give  the  chestnut  a  fair  show,  an  honest  chance,  'cause 
that's  racin'." 

THERE  was  a  sound  of  voices  outside,  a  scuffle  of  feet, 
silence  in  the  stall,  and  peeping  out,  Connor  saw  that 
Machiavelli  and  Flett  had  gone. 

Cautiously  Pud  emerged  from  his  hiding  place,  his  mind 
vastly  perturbed.  He  had  played  the  eavesdropper,  which 
to  his  punctilious  Irish  soul  was  a  crime.  Also  he  must 
prevent  this  steal  without  hurting  the  boy. 

He  was  a  little  Irishman,  was  Connor,  so  he  took  himself 
back  to  Manhattan  to  prepare  some  course  against  the 
time  of  action,  which  would  be  about  four  o'clock. 

By  the  time  Pud  wa.s  back  for  the  afternoon  racing  at 
Belwood   he  had  concluded  that  there  was  just  one  way  to 
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THE  Easter  adjournment  found  Parliament  thorough- 
ly under  the  influence  of  the  Ottawa  atmosphere. 
The  dignity  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  new 
buildings,  further  isolation  provided  for  the  minor  states- 
men by  new  rules  that  closed  the  corridors  adjoining  the 
chamber  to  press  and  public,  and  the  joys  of  the  social 
whirl  have  fully  convinced  the  private  member  of  his  in- 
dividual greatness.  And  gradually  suggestion  grew  into 
conviction  that  all  was  well;  that  the  Farmers  were  only  a 
political  flash  in  the  pan;  that  the  Liberal  Opposition  was 
as  weak  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  the  House;  and  that  given 
reasonable  time  for  the  public  mind  to  return  to  normal 
there  could  be  but  one  result  to  an  election— an  over- 
whelming endorsation  by  the  electors  of  the  party  that  had 
won  the  war  and  solved  the  problems  of  reconstruction. 

To  be  sure  there  was  an  occasional  echo  from  the  out- 
side world  that  indicated  that  the  name  "Unionist"  did  not 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  it  should.  For  instance,  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  hurled  himself  into  the  Temiskaming 
by-election  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  praises  for  the 
great  work  the  Government  had  done.  And  even  he  must 
have  been  a  bit  shocked  when  PuUen,  the  candidate  he  was 
supposed  to  be  supporting,  stood  up  and,  avowing  himself  a 
straight  Conservative, 
shook  the  weight  of 
Unionist  connection 
from  his  political  shoul- 
ders. 

But  little  things  like 
this  were  simply  flies  on 
the  wheel.  A  great  com- 
placency reigned  over 
the  Union  camp  that 
nothing  but  an  earth- 
quake could  disturb  and 
Sir  Thomas  White's  or- 
ders to  "carry  on"  was 
earthquake  insurance  for 
at  least  another  three 
years. 

Also  illness  had  again 
rallied  to  the  aid  of  its 
chosen  friends.  Was  not 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  in  the 
hospital  having  a  car- 
buncle removed  from  the 
back  of  his  neck  and 
Hon.  J.  A.  Calder  con- 
fined to  his  home  with 
an  attack  of  influenza? 
With  the  real  head  of 
the  Government 
and  his  most  dangerous 
opponent  both  out  of 
the;House,  what  could 
mere  members  do  but 
tlirow  care  to  the  winds 
and  ait  back  and  enjoy 
themselves? 

Nor  had  the  first  five 
weeks  of  the  session  pro- 
vided many  wrinkles  for 
the   statesmen's    brow. 
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To  be  sure  there  had  been  an  rccasional  ripple 
on  the  political  .surface,  but  it  seldom  lasted 
more  than  a  day.  It  only  seemed  to  emphasize 
the  general  calm. 

For  instance  Ottawa  woke  up  with  a  start 
one  Monday  morning  to  find  that  the  First  Sea 
Lord,  Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  had  thrown  the 
entire  Canadian  navy  in  the  ash  barrel.  Short- 
ly before  this  the  Unionist  caucas  had  frowned 
on  a  Ballantyne  proposal  to  spend  $5,000,000 
per  annum  on  a  real  navy  composed  of  borrowed 
British  warships  manned  by  jolly  Canadian 
tars.  The  First  Sea  Lord  was  peeved  over  the 
rebuff  and  the  whisper  circulated  that  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne had  acted  in  a  moment  of  pique  and 
without  consulting  his  Cabinet  colleagues.  And 
that  whisper  may  have  contained  considerable 
truth.  More  than  one  Minister  asserted  priv- 
ately that  the  matter  had  never  been  discussed 
in  Council. 

But  the  expected  storm  never  broke.  For  that  naval 
department  was  not  popular.  There  was  a  snobbery  about 
it  that  was  too  strong  for  even  snob-smothered  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Ballantyne  got  so  many  congratulations  that  the 
Government  got  wise,  'fessed  up  that  it  had  been  in  on  the 
scrapping  of  the  old  navy  from  the  start  and  announced  a 
naval  policy  that  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  one  the 
caucus  so  emphatically  turned  down.  And  the  Unionists, 
unused  to  congratulations  of  any  kind  from  the  general 
public,  felt  the  thrill  of  a  new  statesmanship  in  their  manly 
bosoms. 

The  Franchise  Act  also  troubled  the  water  for  a  day  or 
two.  When  Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie  told  of  its  beauties  in 
sonorous  and  nicely  rounded  sentences,  Hon.  Mackenzie 
King  stood  up  in  his  place  and  almost  called  it  blessed. 
But  that  evening  while  the  Liberal  leader  was  carefully 
editing  the  Hansard  report  of  his  speech,  his  followers 
broke  loose  and  went  after  the  new  legislation  with  axes. 
Fred  Pardee,  who  has  got  safely  back  to  his  old  Liberal 
home,  roared  that  its  anti-alien  clauses  made  the  War 
Time  Elections  Act  look  mild  and  tame.  W.  D.  Euler,  of 
North  Waterloo,  followed  with  one  of  the  most  effective 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  in  many  a  day.  Himself 
of  German  parentage,  he  pointed  out  that  not  only  would 
the  mothers  of  boys  who  died  at  the  front  be  disfranchised, 
but  that  his  own  mother,  who  had  been  a  good  Canadian 
for  sixty  years,  would  be  deprived  of  the  ballot. 

Now  when  this  Franchise  had  come  up  in  Unionist 
caucus  the  old  Tory  element  had  raised  their  voices  and 
howled  that  the  anti-alien  clauses  were  too  mild.  They 
had  refused  to  be  comforted  even  by  the  promise  that  a 
further  disfranchising  act  might  follow.  They  were 
quieted  with  an  assurance  that  another  caucus  would  be 
held  before  the  disputed  clauses  were  finally  passed 
in  committee. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  this  there  were  conditions 
cropping  up   that  made  ameliorating  amendments, 
absolutely    necessary.     For    no    Government    would 
care  to  have  it  go  out  to  the  country  that  it  had  dis- 
franchised the  near  rela- 
tives   of    soldiers     who 
died  for  their  country. 

It  was  a  time  for  ex- 
planation and  interpre- 
tation. Naturally  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  was 
selected  to  do  the  ex- 
plaining. He  did  it,  did 
it  in  a  way  that  forever 
dimmed  the  star  of  Hon . 
Chas.  Doherty  as  the 
champion  explainer  of 
the  House.  Before  he 
was  half  way  through  the 
Press  Gallery  was  reach- 
ing  for  supports  and 
gasping  for  breath. 
When  his  last  tangled 
sentence  had  been  in- 
scribed on  Hansard 
some  wise  people  figured 
out  that  the  clause 
would  be  amended. 

Anyway  that  took  the 
Franchise  Act  out  of  the 
active  work  of  the  House 
for  a  time.  For  right 
here  it  was  discovered 
that  Hon.  James  Calder 
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needed  a  trip  south  for  his  health.  Hon.  James  took  the 
trip.  Also  it  is  surmised  he  took  that  troublesome  clause 
of  the  Franchi.se  Act.  Somewhere  in  the  South  the 
alien  clause.  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Hon.  James  Calder 
would  meet.  There  James  would  solve  the  problem,  Sir 
Robert  would  O.K.  it,  and  later  Unionists  and  Opposition 
alike  would  swallow  it,  no  matter  what  kind  of  faces  they 
might  make  in  the  swallowing. 

An  Uneventful  Session 

DUT  these  were  practically  the  only  little  snarls  which 
-'-'  the  Union  family  had  to  disentangle.  Otherwise  the 
session  had  been  so  peaceful  that  most  of  the  members 
had  trouble  keeping  awake.  There  were  days  too  when 
the  adjournment  came  before  the  sLx  o'clock  whistle  blew. 
Neither  Government  nor  private  members  appeared  to  be 
taking  interest  enough  to  keep  things  running.  Hon. 
Mackenzie  King,  looking  as  pleased  and  self-satisfied  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  not  disposed  to  make 
trouble.  In  fact  an  opponent  sized  up  his  work  for  the 
first  five  weeks  of  the  session  in  this  wise:  "King  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address  he  didn't  want  carried  and 
raised  a  point  of  order  on  the  appropriation  for  ship- 
building he  didn't  want  sustained.  On  every  other  ques- 
tion he  said,  'Hear,  hear'.  And  yet  they  call  him  the 
'fighting  leader'."  This  criticism  may  be  a  bit  too  harsh. 
But  one  of  Mr.  Ring's  leading  supporters,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  it,  could  only  counter  with  the  rather  neg- 
ative tribute:  "Well  he  knows  enough  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut  and  that  is  more  than  D.  D.  McKenzie  could  do." 
So  on  the  whole  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  boy  leader 
can  hardly  be  called  aggressive. 

Speaking  of  speeches  naturally  brings  us  back  to  our 
old  friend  and  uplifter,  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell.  He's  the 
busy  bee  of  the  Unionist  hive.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
session  when  work  was  short,  interest  lagged  and  the 
House  promised  to  peter  out  before  its  appointed  time, 
they  just  turned  on  Hon.  Wesley's  oratory  tap  and  another 
good  day's  work  was  checked  off.  At  that  time  he  was 
using  his  undoubted  industry  and  energy  to  make  Canada 
a  nation.  It  was  a  cold  day  when  he  didn't  weave  one  of 
the  ties  that  binds  a  nation,  even  if  he  had  to  pluck  a  hand- 
ful of  feathers  from  the  Eagle's  tail  to  help  out  the  weaving . 
The  ratification  of  the  Bulgarian  treaty  was  his  grand  little 
opportunity.  How  he  did  float  off  into  the  elocutionary 
ether  that  appears  to  be  the  essential  to  international 
politics! 

But,  just  as  he  had  the  job  nicely  finished  up,  and  this 
fair  Dominion  rounded  off  into  a  sure  enough  nation  of  the 
same  size  as  Santa  Domingo,  along  came  a  cable  from 
England  that  intimated  that  the  Canadian  ambassador 
to  Washington  was  to  be  a  sort  of  office  boy  to  the  British 
ambassador.  It  was  a  dash  of  cold  water  that  temporarily 
quenched  the  fires  of  oratory.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
estimates  came  down  there  appeared  the  item  of  $80,000 
for  Canadian  representation  at  the  American  capital. 
And  when  the  wise  ones  started  to  figure  who  would  spend 
the  $80,000  their  eyes  somehow  turned  to  Hon.  Wesley. 
And  this  is  how  they  figured:  "Mr.  Rowell  claims  that  he 
is  and  always  was  a  Liberal,  so  he  can  hardly  adopt  the 
Conservative  name  and  the  protection  policy  that  the 
Unionists  have  up  their  sleeves.  If  he  had  intended 
jumping  out  he  would  have  made  the  jump  when  th^ 
Cabinet  rescinded  his  prohibition  order-in-council.  He 
could  have  gone  then  with  his  chest  spread  out  like  the 
hero  of  a  Sunday  school  story.  But  he  didn't  go.  He 
stayed  on  the  job  and  kept  right  on  working.  Now,  if 
he  didn't  go  and  can't  stay  he  must  know  somewhere  he's 
going  to  light. 
"So  naturally  they  picked  Washington  as  the  place  for 
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liim  to  light.  And  all  the  more  so  that  the  seat  of  Yankee 
Government  is  now  bone-dry  and  in  a  position  to  provide 
an  environment  to  his  liking.  Moreover,  a  few  years  in  a 
position  that  would  keep  Hon.  Wesley  in  the  public  eye  and 
still,  more  or  less,  protected  from  the  political  breezes 
might  suit  that  astute  person's  ambitions.  For  though 
the  present  political  map  provides  no  place  for  him,  who 
can  tell  what  the  future  might  provide?  When  the 
country  gets  back  to  normal  and  the  prejudices  of  the  war 
and  prohibition  period  are  forgotten,  who  can  tell  but  that 
a  chastened  people  might  yet  clamor  for  the  services  of  an 
industrious  individual  who  at  the  present  writing  is  credit- 
ed with  having  "made  the  world  safe  for  sobriety." 

The  Fastidious  Speaker 

A  NYWAY  there  is  just  one  other  name  mentioned  in 
-^  »■  connection  with  that  Washington  job  and  that  is 
Hon.  E.  N.  Rhodes,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Which  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Speaker  has  been  very  much  in 
the  Parliamentary  eye  during  the  present  session.  Nor 
must  you  run  away  with  the  impression  that  he  is  dis- 
pleasing to  said  eyes.  From  his  spats  to  his  carefully 
kept  hair  he  is  sartorially  correct.  He  patronizes  the  best 
London  tailors  and  is  a  credit  to  them.  He  claims  Nova 
Scotia  as  his  birthplace  and  like  others  of  the  same  nativity 
he  professes  law  and  practises  politics.  He  would  doubt- 
less prefer  to  proceed  with  the  practice  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  took  the  soldier  vote  to  elect  him  in  1917  and  no- 
body predicts  that  the  soldier  vote  will  be  so  solidly  Unionist 
in  the  next  election  as  it  was  in  1917.  So  Hon.  Edgar 
must  seek  other  fields  or  go  back  to  law. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  altogether  to  his  liking.  He 
made  a  trip  down  to  Washington  not  so  many  months  ago 
and  the  lack  of  dignity  that  attaches  to  congressional  pro- 
ceedings rather  disgusted  him.  To  see  "Champ"  Clark 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  roll  up  on  the  dais  and 
shout  "order,"  only  removing  one  hand  from  its  na- 
tural resting  place  in  order  to  work  the  gavel,  rather  shock- 
ed his  finer  instincts.  For  Mr.  Speaker  has  a  proper  re- 
spect for  his  position  and  the  things  that  attach  to  it. 
He  may  accept  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  as  an 
example  of  how  things  parliamentary  should  be  conducted, 
but  his  Nova  Scotian  modesty  does  not  prevent  his  trying 
to  improve  on  anything  done  overseas.  In  fact,  though  ■ 
some  people  contend  that  the  late  war  was  fought  for 
democracy,  Mr.  Speaker  appears  to  have  later  information 
to  the  affect  that  dignity  was  really  what  was  at  stake. 
Anyway  he  came  back  from  Washington  prepared  to 
put  our  law-making  on  a  high  plane,  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  Parliament  buildings  flemished  the  opportunity. 
He  grabbed  it  and  got  away  to  a  great  start.  None  of 
that  lolling  up  on  a  dais,  thumping  a  table  with  a  bung- 
starter  and  yelling  "order"  for  him!  Indeed  no,  and  again 
no!  The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  should  open  with 
proper  eclat. 

The  Proper  Eclat 

CO  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock  each  day  he  lines 
'-^  up  his  staff  in  three  cornered  hats  and  flowing  robes 
of  black.  There's  himself,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  with  the 
gold  mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  Clerk  and  the  Deputy  Clerk 
and  a  camp  follower  or  two,  not  to  mention  a  guard  of 
Dominion  policemen.  They  slip  down  a  side  alley  and 
bear  down  on  the  front  lobby,  the  majesty  of  the  law 
personified.  As  they  approach  the  main  entrance  to  the 
chamber  a  big  policeman  with  lungs  to  match  cleaves  the 
awed  silence  with  "Hats  off; 
Mr.  Speaker."  And  through  an 
uncovered  throng  and  on  up 
the  aisle  the  procession  moves 
till  Mr.  Speaker  is  perched  up- 


on his  throne.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  hats 
go  back  to  places  of  ordinary  wear.  Nor  does 
anybody  smile.  Everybody  feels  that  if  those 
three-cornered  lids  in  the  grand  parade  should 
go  awry  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  the  new  na- 
tion would  not  be  well  and  truly  made. 

But  the  improvements  do  not  stop  here.  On 
either  side  of  the  Chamber  is  a  peacock  alley  in 
which  M.P.'s,  Senators,  correspondents  and 
such  like  are  expected  to  gather  to  discuss  na- 
tional affairs  and  other  things,  including  cigars. 
Mr.  Speaker  issued  an  ultimatum  declaring 
these  corridors  consecrated  to  members  of  Par- 
liament only.  The  Senators  roared  and  the 
correspondents  protested,  with  the  result  that 
the  Senators  were  allowed  to  desecrate  the 
sacred  carpet.  But  only  for  a  brief  period.  A 
few  days  later  the  Senators  decided  to  close 
up  shop  and  take  a  well-earned  rest  till  after 
Easter.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  town 
than  Mr.  Speaker  was  again  busy.  This  time 
he  got  the  House  Leader  to  help  him  out  and  at 
a  secret  session  of  Parliament  those  lobbies 
were  again  closed.  Sanctuary  was  provided 
for  those  harassed  representatives  of  the  people 
who  cannot  sleep  comfortably  in  their  seats  in  ' 
the  House. 

But  if  Mr.  Speaker  has  added  to  the  dignity 
of  Parliament  it  cannot  be- said  he  has  helped 
out  his  own  popularity  to  any  marked  extent. 
The  Senators  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
their  snub  lying  down,  the  correspondents  find 
the  gathering  of  news  more  difficult  and  the 
private  members  cut  off  from  intercourse  with 
the  common  herd  are  lonesome  and  homesick.  • 

However,  all  this  may  not  interfere  with  Mr. 
Speaker's    alleged  ambitions   to   represent  his 
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country  at  Washington.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  country  that  won  the  war  and 
the  man  who  gave  new  dignity  to  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  kept  apart.  They 
may  represent  different  brands  of  snob- 
bery, but  after  all  they're  birds  of  a 
feather.  And  if  by  his  removal  to  an- 
other sphere,  Mr.  Speaker  should  help 
to  smarten  up  the  Yankee  Congress  he 
would  undoubtedly  earn  the  blessing, 
not  only  of  his  own  grateful  country  but 
of  that  great  republic  that  lies  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  us. 

That  Railway  Deficit 

ANOTHER  statesman  who  cluttered 
up  the  spotlight  while  the  Easter 
eggs  were  being  laid  was  Hon.  J.  D. 
Reid,  Minister  of  Railways  and  chore 
boy  in  general  to  the  Union  Government. 
But  it  was  hardly  an  Easter  egg  that 
Honest  John  presented  to  Parliament. 
It  was  the  statement  of  the  National 
System  of  Railways  for  the  year  1919 
and  it  showed  that  the  amalgamated 
deficits  of  the  various  lines  composing 
that  system  had  reached  the  magnificent 
total  of  $47,000,000.  And  in  other  ways 
besides  its  total  that  statement  was  a 
remarkable  document.  It  is  said  to 
have  been   the  joint  work   of   D.   B. 


His  followers  went  after  the  Franchise  Act  with  axes. 

Hanna,  Graham  Bell  and  George  Yates.  But  Dr.  Reid 
attended  to  its  delivery  in  person,  and  though  he  stuck 
closely  to  his  typewritten  notes  he  did  not  fail  to  live  up  to 
his  usual  style  of  oratory.  And  as  an  orator  the  Medical 
Minister  reminds  you  of  the  British  people;  he  muddles 
through. 

With  the  Railway  speech,  anyway,  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed. He  chortled  millions  and  chanted  lists  of  equipment 
as  if  he  had  taken  the  cash  of  every  till  and  tramped  over 
every  tie  on  the  line.  Also  anyone  who  wanted  any 
improvement  made  got  a  ready  promise. 

For  you  know  Dr.  Reid  is  said  to  be  nursing  a  great 
ambition.  When  his  political  career  has  ended  he  would 
flash  on  a  surprised  country  as  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  greatest  railroad  system  on  this  or  any 
other  continent.  To  be  sure  some  small  part  of  the 
country  might  be  indignant  as  well  as  surprised.  For  it 
has  not  yet  learned  to  know  Honest  John  as  a  great  rail- 
road man.  Still  he  must  have  some  qualifications.  It 
was  only  the  other  day,  you  know,  that  Mr.  D.B.  Hanna, 
the  present  chairman,  in  addressing  a  Canadian  club  or 
some  kindred  organization,  predicted  that  the  National 
Railways  would  yet  pay  the  national  debt.  Honest 
John's  disclosure  of  how  they  were  proceeding  with  the 
paying  shows  him  to  be  at  least  as  practical  as  the  address- 
making  railroader.  And  Dr.  Reid  may  have  other  qual- 
ities that  even  his  closest  friends  do  not  dream  of.  Any- 
way he  has  courage.  For  his  colleagues  rather  quailed 
before  the  prospect  of  telling  the  country  at  one  gulp 
just  how  much  money  the  railways  had  lost.  They 
wanted  to  break  it  softly,  sifting  it  to  the  public  a  bit  at  a 
time  till  they  had  got  rather  used  to  it.  But  not  for  John. 
He  wanted  the  whole  mess  spilled  at  once,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  the  spilling.  Now  did  the  simple  doctor  from  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  hayp  an  object?  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  him  that  if  the  country  was  jolted  into  a  belief 
that  the  management  of  the  system  should  be  changed  it 
might  fix  its  eyes  on  the  man  who  furnished  the  jolt? 
This  question,  put  to  an  admirer  of  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, brought  only  a  shake  of  the  head.  "You  never  can 
tell  what  Jack  Reid  is  thinking,"  he  said. 

Some  Cabinet  Difficulties 

pROM  the  foregoing  you  will  gather  that  Easter  did 
■■■not  find  things  at  Ottawa  exactly  exciting.  The  old 
drift  had  set  in,  the  same  old  feeling  that  all  was  right  with 
the  Government  and  the  country  was  epidemic.  For  a 
full  five  weeks  not  a  Minister  had  resigned  from  the  Cab- 
inet. To  be  sure  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton  is  a  sick  man  and 
would  like  to  relinquish  the  cares  of  ofl^ce.  But  even  a 
sick  Minister  is  better  than  a  vacant  portfolio,  and  Union 
Government  as  we  have  it  in  Canada  has  portfolios  to  spare 
and  none  to  fill  them.  Not  that  numerous  Unionists  do 
not  hanker  for  the  Cabinet  purple.  But  they're  a  careful 
lot.  They  have  read  the  story  of  the  dog  that  grabbed  at 
the  shadow  and  lost  the  bone  on  which  he  intended  to 
dine.  And  it  is  a  good  guess  that  there  is  not  a  Unionist 
in  the  House  who  in  return  for  a  portfolio  could  give  a 
guarantee  that  he  could  be  re-elected  in  his  constituency. 
So  uncertain  is  the  political  situation. 

So  the  Cabinet  will  hang  on  to  the  Ministers  it  has, 
sick  or  well.    Anyway,  why  should  it  quarrel  with  a  bit  of 
Continued  on  Page  64 
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"is  served     so!     As  a  funeral.     I  order  what  I  like,  and 

the  waiter  he  stands  there  eomme  un  gendarme,  as  if  it  is 

my  name  I  give.     'Any  vegetables?'  demands  he.     Mon 

Dieu!     As  if  vegetables  they  are  no  more  to  him  than  so 

much     so  much  umbrellas.     I  say,  'Garcon,  la  carte  des 

vins!'  and,  quite  correct,  he  hands  it  me  with  so 

many  wines  he  has  not  got,  just  as  in  Paris,  but 

que  pen.teK-lu'! — he  permits  me  to  order  what  wine 

I  choose,  so — by  myself.     C'est  terrible!     I  give 

him  three  pennies  and  say,  'Garcon,  for 

such  stupidity  you  should  pay  the  whole 

bill.'  " 


M* 


SYNOPSIS:  - 
Lady  Diirwent,  the 
commoner  wife  of 
an  English  peer, 
has  two  sons,  Mal- 
colm and  Dick,  the 
latter  a  headstrong 
lad  always  in 
trouble,    and   one 

daughter,  Elise.  Finding  herself  barred  from  the 
inner  circles  of  society  on  account  of  her  plebeian 
birth,  she  cultivates  unusual  people  and  so  in  course 
of  time,  when  Malcolm  has  grown  up  and  joined  the 
Guards  and  Dick  has  been  rusticated  from  College 
and  Elise  has  become  a  beautiful,  though  rebellious 
young  lady,  Lady  Durwenl  gives  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  a  young  American  author,  Austin  Selwyn.  The 
latter  is  attracted  by  Elise  and  persuades  her  to 
have  dinner  with  him  at  a   West-End  restaurant. 

CHAPTER    VII 
The  Cafe  Rouge 

MONSIEUR  ANTON  BEAUCHAMP  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Caf6  Rouge  in  London.  Monsieur 
Anton  Beauchamp  was  once  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Bleu 
in  Paris. 

For  many  years  he  had  cast  envious  eyes  on  London. 
Did  not  always  his  guests,  those  strange  blonde  people 
with  clothes  like  blankets,  pay  his  prices  without  question? 
Did  they  not  drink  bad  wine  and  never  add  the  bill? 
Pardi!  If  he  could  have  only  English  as  patrons,  madame 
and  himself  could  purchase  that  wine-shop  in  the  Boul' 
Mich',  and  never  worry  again. 

For  years  the  thought  of  London  haunted  Anton,  and 
then  one  day,  in  a  superb  moment  of  decision,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  journeying  thither.  A  large  entourage 
followed  him  to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and,  with  much  the 
same  feelings  as  those  of  an  explorer  leaving  for  the  North 
Pole,  he  bade  a  dramatic  farewell,  and  almost  missed  his 
train  by  running  back  to  give  a  final  embrace  to  Madame 
Beauchamp. 

With  no  undue  mishap  he  reached  London  the  same 
night,  and  next  day  he  lunched  at  a  famous  London 
restaurant.  At  night  he  dined  at  a  fashionable  establish- 
ment in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  In  both  places  he  received 
ordinary  food  served  without  distinction,  reckoned  up 
the  bill,  and  found  that  in  each  case  Vaddilion  was  correct — 
and  rushed  madly  back  to  Paris,  where  he  sold  the  Cafe 
Bleu,  packed  up  his  belongings,  and  explained  matters  to 
his  wife,  doing  all  three  things  simultaneously. 

"The  dinner,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 


ONSIEUR  BEAUCHAMP  was  a 
man  of  shrewdness.    He  knew  he 
could  not  compete  with  the  established 
solidity  of  the  Trocadero,  the  Ritz,  the 
Piccadilly,  or  the  garishness  of  Frascati^, 
so  he  purchased  and  remodelled  an  un- 
obtrusive  building   in    an    unobtrusive 
street  between  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and 
Oxford  Street,  but  clear  of  Soho  and  its 
adherents.  He  decorated  the  place  in  a 
rich   red,   and   arranged   some   cabinets 
particuliers    upstairs,     where,    by    the 
screening   of    a    curtain,    Madame   the 
Wife  and  Monsieur  the  Lover  could  dine 
without  molestation  of  vulgar  eyes. 
Monsieur  Beauchamp  felt  himself  a  benefac- 
tor, a  missionary.     He  argued  that  the  only 
reason   Londoners  were   not   as   flirtatious   as 
Parisians  was  lack  of  opportunity.     He,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Rouge,  would  bring  light  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  foggy  city.     To  assist  in  this  phil- 
anthropic work  he  brought  with  him  an  excellent  cook, 
who  had  killed  a  dyspeptic  Cabinet  Minister  by  tempt- 
ing him  with  dishes  intended  only  for  robust  digestions, 
and  three  young  and  ambitious  waiters;  while  madame 
engaged  what  unskilled  labor  was  required. 

Unobtrusively  they  opened  for  business,  for  he  knew 
that    publicity   would   spoil    his   chance   of   success. 
(Once  convince  a  Londoner  that  he  is  one  of  a  select 
few  who  know  a  restaurant  and  he  will  stand  an  hour 
waiting  for  a  table. )     The  first  customer  to  enter  re- 
ceived such  attention  that  he  brought  his  family  the  next 
night.     Monsieur  Beauchamp  issued  orders  that  he  should 
be  snubbed.     Parbleu!  was  the  Cafe  Rouge  (or  families? 

Gradually  the  justification  of  Monsieur  Beauchamp's 
policy  became  evident.  Ladies  of  the  Chorus  brought 
their  admirers  there,  and  to  the  former  Monsieur  Beau- 
champ paid  particular  courtesy.  Long  study  of  feminine 
psychology  had  taught  him  that,  whereas  a  woman  may 
change  her  lover,  she  will  not  change  her  favorite  cafe. 
Therefore,  though  the  man  may  pay  the  bill,  the  woman  is 
the  one  to  please.  Artists  from  Chelsea  would  come  as 
well  to  the  Cafe  Rouge,  celebrating  the  sale  of  a  picture, 
and  drinking  plentifully  to  the  confounding  of  all  art 
critics.  Also,  the  cabinets  particuliers  were  the  scene  of 
some  exceedingly  expensive  and  recherche  dinners  —  and 
almost  no  one  added  the  bill.  When  anyone  did.  Mon- 
sieur Beauchamp  was  mortified,  and  invariably  dismissed 
the  same  waiter  on  the  spot — thereby  gaining  for  himself 
and  Frahce  a  reputation  for  sterling  integrity. 

"Ma  foil  London  may  be  gray,"  thought  Monsieur 
Beauchamp,  "but  she  pays  well." 

One  November  evening  Monsieur  Anton  Beauchamp's 
critical  eye  noted  the  entrance  of  a  dark-haired  young 
man  in  well-fitting  evening  clothes,  and  with  him  a  young 
lady  whose  deep-green  cloak  and  white  fur  round  the  shoul- 
ders set  off  to  perfection  her  radiant  coloring  and  well- 
poised  figure.  Monsieur  Beauchamp  did  not  hesitate. 
After  all,  he  was  an  artist,  and  subject  to  inspirations  like 
other  men  of  genius;  so,  hurrying  downstairs,  he  waved  the 
waiter  aside,  and  greeted  them  with  a  bow  which  almost 
amounted  to  virtuosity. 

"Bon  soir,  monsieur  el  madame."  He  cast  an  anxious 
glance  about  the  cafe,  which  was  two-thirds  filled.  "This 
tabil  will  do? — Ah,  mais  non!"  He  grew  indignant  at  the 
very  thought.  "Pardon,  monsieur,  that  one  is  very  nice — 
par  id. — Non,  non!  Ah — perhaps  you  would  like  a 
cabinet  particulierV 

The  sirenic  tone  of  voice  and  the  gesture  of  his  hands 
indicated  the  seraphic  pleasure  to  be  obtained  only  in 
one  of  those  secluded  spots. 

The  American  turned  inquiringly  to  the  girl. 
"When  I  was  here  before,"  she  said,  "I  was  at  a  table 
just  upstairs  to  the  right.     Have  you  one  there.  Monsieur 
Beauchamp?" 


Nom  d'une  pipe!  She  knew 
him.  And  she  was  beautiful, 
this  English  lady.  As  he  per- 
sonally escorted  them  upstairs, 
with  the  importance  of  a  Lord 
Chamberlain  at  a  Court  func- 
tion. Monsieur  Beauchamp 
speculated  on  the  flirtatious  potentialities  of  the  young 
woman.  If  she  were  only  clever  enough  to  be  fickle,  what 
a  source  of  profit  she  might  be  to  the  Cafe  Rouge!  And 
was  she  not  in  appearance  much  like  Mademoiselle  Valerie, 
for  whom  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  blown 

out  the  brains  of   Monsieur  P de  I'Academie   Fran- 

(;aise? 

WITH  the  assistance  of  a  waiter,  he  ushered  them  to  a 
table  almost  hidden  by  a  pillar,  where  a  crimson- 
shaded  light  sent  a  soft  glow  that  was  guaranteed  to  make 
the  most  of  a  woman's  eyes.  Monsieur  Beauchamp  with 
his  own  hands  brought  them  the  menu  card,  while  the 
waiter  stood  expectantly,  crouched  for  an  immediate  start 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  signal.  A  small  waitress  ap- 
peared with  the  butter  and  rolls,  and  made  her  way  under- 
neath the  arms  of  the  proprietor  and  the  waiter  like  a  tug 
running  round  two  ocean  liners.  Monsieur  Beauchamp 
could  recommend  the  Barqueiles ' Norvegiennes — No?  Ma- 
dame did  not  so  desire?  Of  course  not.  He  frowned 
terrifically  at  the  waiter,  who  glared  ferociously  at  the 
diminutive  waitress.  Morbleu!  What  imbecile  suggested 
Barquettes  Norvegiennes?  Monsieur  Beauchamp  mentioned 
other  dishes  as  an  overture  to  the  meal,  waxing  increasingly 
wrathy  towards  the  waiter  on  each  veto.  Ah!  Monsieur 
desired  Consomme  Anton.  The  proprietor's  face  beamed 
and  his  arms  were  outstretched  towards  heaven.  That 
this  gentleman  should  order  Consomme  Anton,  the  soup- 
of  which  he  alone  knew  the  secret,  and  which  had  been 
named  after  himself!  Truly,  the  life  of  a  restaurateur  wa.s 
not  without  compensations.  He  turned  on  the  waiter 
but  that  worthy  had  darted  away  to  e.xecute  the  order. 

THE  soup  appeared.     Monsieur  Beauchamp  stood  by 
with  the  attitude  of  an  artist  watching  the  hanging  of 
his  first  painting  in  the  Academy. 

"You  might  let  me  see  the  wine  list,"  said  Selwyn. 

Monsieur  Beauchamp  struck  an  attitude  of  horror. 
Had  it  come  to  this  in  the  Cafe  Rouge,  that  a  patron  must 
a.^k  for  the  wine  list?  Brandishing  his  arms,  he  rushed 
from  the  table,  almost  colliding  with  the  little  waitress, 
flew  downstairs  to  the  very  farthest  table  near  the  door, 
seized  a  wine  card,  and  puffing  generously,  arrived  with  the- 
trophy  at  the  table,  much  as  Rothschild's  messenger 
must  have  reached  London  with  the  news  that  the  British 
were  winning  at  Waterloo.  Having  then  succeeded  in 
making  the  American  order  a  red  wine  when  he  wanted 
white.  Monsieur  Beauchamp  withdrew  in  a  state  of  his- 
trionic self-satisfaction. 

With  a  smile  of  relief  Selwyn  looked  across  the  table  at 
the  girl.  Even  in  the  soft  glow  of  the  lamp,  which  made 
for  flattery,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  vivacity  of  the  morn- 
ing had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  the  petulance  of" 
the  previous  evening.  Her  eyes,  which  seemed  when  they 
were  riding  to  have  caught  something  of  the  alchemy  of  the- 
skies,  were  steady  and  lighter  in  shade.  Again  he  noticed 
the  suggestion  of  discontent  about  the  mouth,  and  the- 
upper  lip  looked  thin  and  lacking  in  color. 

"It  is  your  turn  to-night  to  be  pensive,"  she  said. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  answered,  "that  it  is  hardly  twenty- 
four  hours  since  we  met,  and  yet  I  have  as  many  impres- 
sions of  you  as  an  ordinary  woman  wouldgive  in^six  months. 
For  instance,  last  night  when  you  entered  the  room — " 

"But,  Mr.  Selwyn,  any  girl  knows  enough  to  arrive  late 
when  there  is  no  woman  within  twenty  years  of  her  age  in 
the  room.     Theeffect  is  certain." 

There  was  no  humor  in  her  voice,  but  just  a  tone  of 
weary,  world-wise  knowledge.  A  look  of  displeasure 
clouded  his  face. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "with  your  qualities  and  appearance, 
you  don't  need  such  an  elaborate  technique." 

"In  a  world  where  there  is  so  little  that  is  genuine,  why- 
should  I  debar  myself  from  the  pleasure  of  being  a  hum- 
bug?" 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  smiling,  "you  are  not  going  to 
join  the  ranks  of  England's  detractors?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I'm  certainly  not  going 
to  become  a  professional  critic  like  Stackton  Dunckley, 
who  hasn't  even  the  excuse  that  he's  an  Irishman;  or 
Lucia  Carlotti,  who  hardly  ever  leaves  London  because 
her  dinners  cost  her  nothing.  But  I  reserve  the  right  of 
personal  resentment." 

THEY  were  interrupted  by  a  waiter,  who  removed  the 
soup-plates  with  studied  dexterity.and  substituted 
Troncon  de  turbotin  Duglere;  pommes  vapeur,  the  dish  which 
had  delivered  the  fatal  blow  against  the  Cabinet  Min- 
ister's digestive  armor. 
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"Perhaps  I  am  too  personal,"  resumed  Selwyn  after  the 
completion  of  this  task,  "but  last  night  one  of  the  impres- 
sions I  took  away  with  me  was  your  eritica.l  attitude  to- 
wards your  surroundings.  Then  this  morning  you  were  so 
completely — " 
"Charming?" 

'\ — bewitching,"  he  said,  smiling,  "that  I  thought  myself 
an  idiot  for  the  previous  night's  opinion.  But  then  this 
evening — " 

"Mr.  Selwyn,  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  I'm  disap- 
pointing, and  we  just  finished  with  the  soup?" 

More  than  her  words,  the  forced  rapidity  with  which  she 
spoke  nettled  him.  With  bad  taste  perhaps  but  still  with 
well-meant  sincerity,  he  was  trying  to  elucidate  the  per- 
sonality which  hald  gripped  him;  while  she,  though  seem- 
ingly having  no  objection  to  serving  as  a  study  for  analysis 
was  constantly  thrusting  her  deflecting  sentences  in  his 
path.  To  him  words  were  as  clay  to  the  sculptor.  When 
he  conversed  he  liked  to  choose  his  theme,  then,  by  adroit 
use  of  language,  bring  his  artistry  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
accentuating  a  line  here,  introducing  a  note  of  subtlety 
elsewhere,  amplifying,  smoothing,  finishing  with  the 
veneer  of  words  the  construction  of  his  mind.  Another 
quality  in  her  that  troubled  him  was  the  apparent  rigidity 
of  her  thoughts.  Not  once  did  she  give  the  impression 
that  she  was  nursing  an  idea  in  the  lap  of  her  mentality, 
but  always  that  she  had  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  by  an 
instantaneous  process,  which 
would  not  permit  of  retrac- 
tion or  expansion.  As  though 
by  suggestion  he  could  re- 
duce her  phrasing  to  a  tempo 
less  quick,  his  own  voice 
slowed  to  a  drawl. 

"Miss  Durwent,"  he  said, 
"you  are  unique  among  the 
English  girls  I  have  met.  I 
should  think  that  content- 
ment, almost  reduced  to  pla- 
cidity, is  one  of  their  out- 
standing characteristics." 

"That  is  because  you  are  a 
man,  and  with  a  stranger  we 
have  our  company  manners 
on.  England  is  full  of  bitter, 
resentful  women,  but  they 
don't  cry  about  it.  That's 
one  result  of  our  playing 
games  like  boys.  We  learn 
not  to  whine." 

"I  suppose  the  activities 
of  your  sufTragettes  are  a 
sign  of  this  unrest." 

"Yes — though  they  don't 
know  what  is  really  the 
trouble.  I  do  not  think  wo- 
men should  run  the  country, 
but  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
have  something  to  say  about 
our  ordinary  day-to-day  lives. 
Man-made  laws  are  stupid 
enough,  but  a  man-made  so- 
ciety is  intolerable.  Just  a 
very  little  wine,  please." 


Tj'OR  a  moment  there  was 
*■  silence;  then  she  contin- 
ued: "Oh,  I  suppose  if  it 
were  all  sifted  down  I  should 
find  that  it  is  largely  egotism 
on  my  part." 

He  waited,  not  wanting  to 
alter  her  course  by  any  in- 
judicious comment. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,"  she  said 
abruptly,  "do  you  feel  that 
there  is  a  Higher  Purpose 
working  through  life?" 

"Y-yes,"  he  said,  rather 
startled,  "I  think  there  is." 

"Sometimes  I  do,"she  went 
on;  "then,  again,  I  think 
we're  on  this  earth  for  no 
purpose  at  all.  It  often  strikes 
me  that  Some  One  up  above 
started  humanity  with  a  great 
idea,  but  lost  interest  in  us." 

"I  think,"  he  said  slowly, 
"that  every  man  has  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  sometime  in 
his  life  that  he  is  a  small  part 
of  a  great  plan  that  is  working 
somehow  towards  the  light." 

"Yes.  It's  a  comfortable 
thought.  It's  what  makes 
good  Christians  enjoy  their 
dinner  without  worrying  too 
much  about  the  poor." 

He  made  no  answer,  though 


he  was  not  one  who  often  let  an  epigram  go  by  without  a 
counter-thrust;  but  he  could  see  that  the  girl  was  strug- 
gling towards  a  sincerity  of  expression  much  as  a  fright- 
ened horse  crosses  a  bridge  which  spans  a  roaring  water- 
fall, ready  to  bolt  at  the  first  thing  that  affrights  it. 

"Mr.  Selwyn,"  she  said — and  for  the  first  time  her 
words  had  something  of  a  lilt  and  less  incision — "do  you 
think  women  are  living  the  life  intended  for  Ihem?" 

"Why  not?"  he  fenced.  , 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  any  living  creature  is 
placed  in  the  world  it  is  given  certain  powers  to  use.  You 
saw  this  morning  how  our  horses  wanted  to  race,  and 
couldn't  understand  our  holding  them  back.  A  mosquito 
bites  because  that's  apparently  its  job  in  the  world,  and  it 
doesn't  know  anything  else.  I  was  once  told  that  if 
animals  do  not  use  some  faculty  they  possess,  in  time 
Nature  takes  it  away  from  them." 

"You  are  quite  a  student  of  natural  history,  Miss  Dur- 
went." 

"No — but  every  now  and  then  Mother  unearths  a  man 
who  teaches  us  something,  like  last  night." 

He  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  his  head.  The  waiter  leant  expectantly  beside 
him. 

"To  descend  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  purely  physi- 
cal," he  said,  glancing  in  some  perplexity  at  the  terrific 


rhat   thi»  rcntlenan   ahoiild  order  Consommt'    Anion,  the  «oap  of  which  he  alone  knew  the  leeretl 


nomenclature  of  Monsieur  Beauchamp's  dishes,  "do  you 
think  we  might  take  a  chance  on  this  Poulet  reine  cntx 
primeurs;  salade  lorette?  I  gather  that  it  has  something 
to  do  with  chicken." 

"It's  rather  artful  of  Monsieur  Beauchamp  to  word  it  so 
we  poor  English  can  get  that  much,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  He  apparently  acts  on  the  principle  that  a  little 
learning  is  a  common  thing." 

AS  Selwyn  gave  the  necessary  order  to  the  waiter,  a 
noisy  hubbub  of  laughter  from  an  adjoining  cabinet 
particulier  almost  drowned  his  words.  There  was  one 
woman's  voice  that  was  rasping  and  sustained  with  an 
abandon  of  vulgarity  released  by  the  potency  of  champagne. 
Elise  Durwent  looked  across  the  table  at  her  companion. 
"Are  you  bored  with  all  my  talk?"  she  said.  "You 
Americans  aren't  nearly  so  candid  about  such  things  as 
Englishmen." 

"On  the  contrary.  Miss  Durwent,  I  am  deeply  interested. 
Only,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  how  you  connect  the  usual 
functions  of  animals  with  woman's  place  in  the  world." 
With  an  air  of  abstraction  she  drew  some  pattern  on  the 
table  cloth  with  the  prongs  of  a  fork.  "I  don't  know,"  she 
said  dreamily,  "that  I  can  apply  the  argument  correctly, 
but — Mr.  Selwyn,  when  I  was  a  child  playing  about  with 
my  little  brother  'Boy-blue' — that  was  a  pet  name  I  had 

for  him — I  was  just  as  happy 
to  be  a  girl  as  he  was  to  be  a 
boy.  I  think  that  is  true  of 
all  children.  But  ask  any 
woman  which  she  would  ra- 
ther be,  a  man  or  a  woman, 
and  unless  she  is  trying  to 
make  you  fall  in  love  with  her 
she  will  say  the  former.  That 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  but  it's 
true.  Yet,  if  we  are  part  of 
your  great  plan  working  to- 
wards the  light,  we're  en- 
titled to  the  same  share  in  life 
as  you — more,  it  anything, 
because  we  perpetuate  life 
and  have  more  in  common 
with  all  that  it  holds  than 
men  have.  There,  that  is  a 
long  speech  for  me." 
"Please  don't  stop." 


'TpHERE  was  a  howl  in  a 
*■  man's  voice  from  the 
noisy  cabinet  particulier,  fol- 
lowed by  a  laugh  from  the 
same  woman  as  before,  which 
set  the  teeth  on  edge. 

"That  woman  in  there," 
she  went  on,  "will  partly 
show  what  I  mean.  In  the 
beginning  we  were  both  given 
certain  qualities.  She  has 
lost  her  modesty  through  dis- 
use; I'm  losing  my  womanli- 
ness and  power  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  same  reason. 
She's  more  candid  about  it, 
that's  all.  When  Dick  and  I 
were  youngsters  I  dreamed 
of  life  as  Casim  Baba's  cave 
full  of  undiscovered  treasures 
that  would  be  endless.  Now 
I  look  back  upon  those  days 
as  the  only  really  happy  ones 
I  shall  ever  have." 

"You  are  —how  old?" 

"Twenty-three." 

"You  will  grow  less  cynical 
as  you  grow  older,"  he  said, 
from  the  altitude  of  twenty- 
six. 

"Iagree,"shesaid.  "As.un- 
like  the  Japanese,  we  haven't 
the  moral  courage  of  suicide, 
I  shall  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
being  an  Englishman's  wife; 
of  living  in  a  calm  routine  of 
sport,  bridge,  week-ends,  and 
small-talk  —  entertaining 
people  who  bore  you,  and  in 
turn  helping  to  bore  those 
who  entertain  you.  In  time 
I'll  forgot  that  I  was  born,  as 
most  women  are,  with  a  fine 
perception  of  life's  subtleties, 
and  .settle  down  to  living 
year  in  and  year  out  with  no 
change  except  that  each  sea- 
son you're  less  attractive  and 
more  petty.  After  a  while  1 
shall  even  get  to  like  the  call 
level  of  being  an  Eng. 
Continued  on  page  58 


Binding  the  WEST  With  BANDS  of  STEEL 

III. — Railroading  Through  the  Rockies  in  the  Eighties 

THE  pioneer  railroad  construction   work  in 
Manitoba  might  have  been  expected  to  pre- 
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sent  all  the  conditions  that  were  likely  to  be  ^ 

found  anywhere.  Such  was  not 
the  case,  however.  The  work  in 
British  Columbia  presented  an 
entirely  new  set  of  conditions, 
that  added  to  its  interest  as  well 
as  its  difliculties.  In  this  work 
the  contractors  were  faced  with 
a  different  climate,  with  all  the 
conditions  that  this  different 
climate  entailed,  with  a  new 
topography  presenting  a  new 
series  of  engineering- problems, 
and  an  entirely  new  labor  ele- 
ment. 

Mr.  Haney  left  Winnipeg  on 
March  15,  1883,  accompanied 
by  W.  H.  Armstrong,  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  former 
work,  and  two  other  men.  They 
went  by  way  of  San  Francisco, 
and  thence  by  boat  to  Victoria. 

Arriving    at    Victoria,    Mr. 
Haney  was  quick  to  notice  the 
changed  conditions.  There  was 
none  of  the  hustle  that  he  was 
accustomed    to    farther    east. 
The  people  of  British  Columbia 
at  that- time  were  largely  of 
more  or  less  immediate  British 
descent,  and  were  inclined  to 
take  life  easy.  With  the  climate 
of  the  province  it  was  compar- 
atively easy  to  make  a  living, 
and  the  inhabitants  did  not  intend 
to  make  it  any  harder  than  they 
actually  had  to.    They  looked  with 
horror  on  the  driving  tactics  of  the 
men  from  the  Middle  West.  "North 
American  Chinamen"  was  the  term 
used  to  designate  these  workers. 

Not  unnaturally  the  contractor 
who  was  endeavoring  to  complete  a 
great  work  with  workers  of  such  a  mod- 
est view  of  what  work  actually  meant 
did  not  find  that  the  progress  of  con- 
struction was  producing  any  tangible 
profit  for  himself.  It  was  on  the  advice 
of  certain  friends,  therefore,  that  An- 
drew Onderdonk,  the  contractor  of  this 
work,  decided  to  instil  some  new  blood 
into  the  undertaking. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  demand  for 
a  more  aggressive  management  that 
Haney,  who  had  achieved  a  reputation 
for  getting  the  thing  done  by  his  work  on 
Section  15,  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Onderdonk.  The  work  in 
British  Columbia  had  at  this  time  been 
under  construction  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  instead  of  a  profit  had  shown 
a  decided  loss.  The  original  plan  on 
which  Mr.  Haney  went  to  British  Col- 
umbia was  that  he  should  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  work  from  Yale  to  Port 
Moody,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  On  his 
arrival  on  the  field,  however,  the  plan 
was  changed  and  he  was  given  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  work  from  Port 
Moody  to  Savana's  Ferry  at  the  foot  of 
Kamloops  Lake,  a  distance  of  215  miles,  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  fifteen  million  dollars. 


passed  away  gradually  seeped  through  to  their 
practically  dormant  senses,  and  they  disappeared  for 
regions  where  a  man  could  draw  wages  without  un- 
duly straining  himself.  For 
instance,  there  had  been  a 
practical  disregard  of  run- 
ning time  on  the  road.  Thf 
first  order  after  Mr.  Haney 
took  charge  was  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

"Speed  of  trains  on  con- 
struction lines  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 60  miles  an  hour." 

These  Capuan  laborers 
looked  at  it  sadly.  They  saw 
in  it  the  suggestion  of  the 
hustling  ways  of  those  North 
American  Chinamen  whom 
they  so  much  despised,  and 
they  decided  it  was  no  place 
for  them. 

However,  it  was  possible 
to  replace  them  with  a  hard- 
ier set  of  workers,  who  at 
this  time  began  to  drift  in 
from  the  older  construction 
work  in  the  Middle  West. 
There  was  a  different  feeling 
in  these  men.  They  knew  the 
type  of  work  they  were  fac- 
ing, and  they  knew  also  that 
the  man  who  would  work 
would  be  retained  at  a  good 
salary. 
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-President  Beatty  examining  one  of  the  n  ewest  C.P.R.  engines, 
appeared    in    1883. 


Left — M.  J.  Haney  as  he 


TN  speaking'of  the'condition  of  the  work  when  he  took 
A  charge,  Mr.  Haney  stated:  "I  found  there  the  finest 
body  of  engineers  that  I  believe  have  ever  been  gathered 
together  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Most  of  them  are  gone 
now,  but  they  left  a  lasting  monument  to  their  ability  and 
integrity.  I  think  of  all  the  large  number  of  engineers 
engaged  in  that  work  only  two  remain  to-day.  They  are 
Tom  White  of  the  C.N.R.  and  H.  J.  Camby,  who  has  re- 
cently retired  in  his  84th  year  from  a  position  he  has  held 
since  those  construction  days.  These  men  were  all  able, 
clever,  and  courageous,  and  absolutely  loyal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  success  of  the  work,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 

Government." 
ijiei 


Unfortunately  the  same  praise  could  not  be  given  to  the 
laborers  on  the  project.  These  descendants  of  some  of  the 
old-time  mine  workers  had  grown  used  to  years  of  Capuan 
ease,  and  had  no  mind  to  change  their  ways  for  all  the 
driving  energy  of  this  young  engineer  now  in  charge. 
They  argued  philosophically  that  if  this  new  era  of  strenu- 
ous work  were  to  become  a  fact,  that  there  was  no  need  to 
remain,  they  could  go  down  to  the  coast  and  live  on  clams, 
for  there  when  the  tide  was  out  the  table  was  set. 

With  such  a  viewpoint  it  was  of  course  essential  that,  if 
any  money  were  to  be  made  on  the  contract,  some  change 
must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  method  and  speed  of 
getting  the  work  done.  So,  after  Mr.  Haney  had  taken 
charge,  many  changes  were  originated,  and  a  stricter 
method  of  discipline  was  adopted.  These  men  were  not 
let  out,  but  certain  indications  that  the  good  old  days  had 


The  Advantages  of  Chinamen 

'TpHE  common  labor  was  largely  done  by  Chinamen,  and 
J-  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  these  em- 
ployed on  the  work.     When  properly  supervised  by  fore- 
men, this  type  of  labor,  according  to  Mr.  Haney,  was  the 
best  for  the  money  ever  employed  on  any  public  work. 
They  were  paid  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  day  as 
compared  with  a  wage  of  $2.00  to  $2.50  for 
white  labor.     They  proved  exceedingly  adapt- 
able, they  were  obedient,  self-reliant  and  clean- 
living,  and  caused  no  trouble  as  long  as  they 
were  fairly  treated.     Moreover,  they  had  one 
great  advantage.     They  were  capable  of  look- 
ing after  their  own  wants,  and  for  that  reason 
were  easily  and  expeditiously  transported  from 
place  to  place  in  large  numbers. 

As  an  instance  it  was  possible  to  move  two' 
thousand  Chinamen  twenty-five  miles  and 
have  them  at  work  inside  of  twenty-four  hours, 
whereas  the  movement  of  a  similar  sized  body 
of  white  men  could  not  be  done  in  much  les.s 
than  a  week.  The  white  man  required  a  camp 
to  go  to,  a  cook  and  cookee,  a  substantial 
variety  of  provisions  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  first-class  camp.  The  Chinamen  on  the 
other  hand  was  ready  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  could  move  into  a  wilderness  and  set  up  his 
own  camp,  and  incidentally  he  would  pack  all 
his  belongings  and  provisions  and  camp  equip- 
ment on  his  back.  The  white  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  hardly  be  constrained  to  carry  his 
own  shirt. 

The  Chinamen  were  steady  workers,  and 
had  a  type  of  fatalism  that  was  rather  useful 
in  this  work.  There  were  many  slides  both  of 
rock  and  earth,  and  notwithstanding  that 
often  enough  Chinamen  were  injured  in  these 
slides,  and  on  some  occasions  even  lost  their 
lives,  there  was  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
working  with  them  to  become  stampeded.  As  soon  as  the 
trouble  was  over,  they  stoically  went  back  to  work,  satis- 
fied that  the  bones  of  the  victim  would  be  sent  back  to 
China,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  to  worry. 

THERE  was  very  little  sickness  among  these  Chinamen. 
They  did  their  own  doctoring  and  when  it  happened 
that  a  Chinaman  got  so  sick  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  get  better,  he  had  a  habit  of  slipping  off  with  a  rather 
surprising  celerity  that  was  inclined  to  suggest  a  certain 
element  of  assistance  from  his  brother  Chinamen.  As  an 
instance  in  point  Mr.  Haney  tells  of  calling  at  a  tent  where 
a  sick  Chinaman  had  been  taken. 

"Have  you  a  sick  China  boy  here?"  he  asked  the  book- 
man. 
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The  bookman  grunted  an  affirmation. 

"Will  he  get  better?"  Mr.  Haney  asked.  The  bookman 
shook  his  head. 

"Will  he  die  to-day?" 

"No,  to-morrow,  thlee  clock,"  replied  the  Chinese  book- 
man. And  at  "three  o'clock  to-morrow,"  to  the  minute 
that  China  boy  died. 

To  secure  the  necessary  supply  of  labor,  that  could  not 
be  secured  from  any  other  source,  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  Chinese  company  to  provide  the  necessary  workers, 
for  which  the  contractor  would  settle  with  the  company. 
These  Chinamen  were  divided  into  gangs  of  thirty-three 
men,  a  bookman,  who  kept  count  of  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  individual  Chinamen,  a  cook  and  an  assistant 
cook  or  cookee,  and  thirty  workers.  They  were  sup- 
plied almost  entirely  with  food  and  clothing  from  China, 
and  the  list  of  articles  imported  for  their  use  totalled 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  There  was  some  little 
difficulty  at  first  in  making  the  Chinamen  eat  meat  and 
vegetables  that  were  necessary  as  a  precaution  against 
scurvy.  The  Chinamen  simply  did  not  see  it  and  would 
not  eat  these  foreign  foods.  Finally  coercive  measures 
were  adopted  and  each  Chinaman  was  charged  so  much  a 
month  for  meat  and  vegetables.  Whether  he  ate  this  food  or 
not  did  not  matter,  "and,  being  provident  souls  as  well  as 
docile,  when  they  discovered  this  they  soon  acquired  a 
meat  eating  habit. 

The  mere  matter  of  handling  the  supplies  for  fhese 
workers  was  no  small  proposition.  Stores  were  opened 
at  various  points.  The  stores  were  manned  by  perhaps  two 
white  men  with  some  twenty-five  Chinese  assistants,  and 
there  were  no  instances  of  theft  or  insubordination. 

"In  my  whole  experience  of  dealing  with  Chinese  com- 
panies or  the  individual  Chinamen,"  says  Mr.  Haney,  "I 
do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  dishonesty.  In  all 
cases  they  lived  up  to  their  contracts,  and  they  had  so 
much  confidence  in  the  management,  that  where  they  had 
differences  with  the  sub-contractors,  it  only  needed  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  contractor  to  assure 
them  that  their  grievances  would  be  considered,  to  send 
them  cheerfully  to  work  again.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  too, 
that  apparently  in  all  that  time  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  disagreement  between  the  individual  worker 
and  the  Chinese  company  who  paid  them  their  wages." 

The  Story  of  the  Dead  Chinaman 

ONE  day  while  riding  over  the  work  Mr.  Haney  came 
upon  a  part  where  there  were  some  two  thousand 
Chinamen  sitting  around  idle.  It  was  not  only  an  unusual, 
but  an  unpleasant  sight  to  the  man  who  was  trying  to  speed 
the  work.  He  enquired  of  the  walking  boss  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  gang  just  what  was  the  trouble.  He  was  in- 
formed that  a  Chinaman  had  fallen  over  the  bank  and 
was  lying  dead  on  the  rocks  below.  Looking  over  the 
steep  bank  of  the  Fraser  River,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
dead  Chinaman.  His  brothers  above  did  not  seem  to  be 
greatly  affected  at  the  dead  man's  fate,  but,  while  he  was 
lying  out  there  on  the  rock,  they  would  not  go  back  to 
work.     The  walking  boss  argued  and  swore,  and  the  two 


thousand  Chinamen  listened  to  him  patiently  with  smiling 
faces.  Work  they  would  not.  It  was  quite  a  problem. 
The  bank  was  a  sheer  precipice,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  the  body  from  the  river  by  boat. 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked  Haney. 
"Can't  have  these  Chinamen  standing  around  here  till 
that  China  boy  disintegrates." 

The  walking  boss  scratched  his  head.  "There's  an 
Indian,"  he  said,  "who  promises  to  move  that  body  for 
ten  dollars.  I've  tried  to  make  a  deal  with  him  but  he 
won't  budge  on  that  price  and  it's  too  much." 

"Never  mind  how  much  it  is,"  said  Haney.  "Pay  it 
and  get  those  men  back  to  work."  And  he  went  on  down 
the  line. 

Returning  the  next  day  to  the  same  spot  he  found  the 
Chinamen  all  working  diligently  and  cheerfully. 

"Whft  happened  to  the  dead  Chinaman?"  he  asked. 

"Gor  e,"  replied  the  walking  boss. 

The  boss  had  not  seen  the  thing  accomplished,  but  con- 
tributory evidence  had  made  it  possible  to  outline  the 
Indian's  probable  line  of  campaign.  The  clues  were  these; 
There  had  been  a  theft  of  several  sticks  of  dynamite  and 
some  powder.  During  the  evening  there  had  been  a  sharp 
explosion  down  in  the  canyon,  and  the  body  was  gone. 
From  which  the  boss  deduced  that  the  Indian  had  lowered 
some  sticks  of  dynamite  down  beside  the  body  and  deftly 
blown  the  offending  Chinaman  into  the  river.  However, 
that  might  be,  the  Chinamen,  once  they  were  assured  by 
their  own  senses  that  the  body  was  not  there,  went  con- 
tentedly back  to  work  without  any  indication  of  profound 
sorrow  for  the  departed. 

The  Indian  and  the  Potlatch 

IN  much  of  the  rock  work  on  the  most  treacherous  parts 
of  the  canyons  "Siwash"  Indians  were  worked  inter- 
mittently. 'They  were  fearless  in  disposition  and  first- 
class  rock  workers.  There  were  many  places  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  along  the  Fraser  and  Thompson 
Rivers  where  an  Indian  was  lowered  over  the  side  of  the 
canyon  by  a  rope  till  he  reached  the  line  level,  and  held 
there  till  he  had  succeeded  in  blasting  out  a  foot-hold  on 
which  men  could  stand  to  work.  In  such  perilous  work, 
the  "Siwash"  were  unsurpassed,  and  they  would  have  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  labor  problem  if  they  could  have 
been  kept  at  work  persistently.  The  Indian  however 
would  only  work  till  pay  day.  When  he  had  gathered 
sufficient  money  he  would  give  a  "Potlatch"  or  feast  to  all 
his  friends.  This  was  the  end  toward  which  all  Indians 
worked.  They  wanted  'money  enough  to  give  a  "Pot- 
latch." The  idea  of  the  feast  was  not  wholly  disinterested. 
True  the  Indian  host  dined  his  guests  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  but  it  was  not  so  much  to  do  them  an  honor  as 
to  establish  his  own  credit.  The  giver  of  a  "Potlatch" 
was  in  a  position  for  a  year  to  demand  from  the  guests  who 
had  shared  with  him  anything  they  possessed  that  he 
desired,  from  a  fish  to  the  guest's  wife  or  horse,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  this  request  could  not  be  denied. 
The  giver  of  the  "Potlatch,"  therefore,  gave  it  so  that  he 
could  remain  idle  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 


The  construction  work  proceeded  both  east  and  west 
of  Yale,  and  with  its  rapid  progress  there  was  an  incessant 
demand  for  supplies.  These  were  brought  from  Victoria 
up  the  Fraser  River  to  Yale.  The  steamers  were  stern- 
wheelers,  similar  to  those  in  use  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  service  and  accommodation  was  excellent.  From 
Yale  the  supplies  were  carried  by  ox-teams  or  mule  back  up 
the  Caribou  trail  to  their  destination. 

Mr.  Haney  tells  of  an  incident  on  one  of  these  river  trips 
that  indicates  how  peculiar  superstitions  or  "hunches" 
sometimes  took  possession  of  those  who  had  lived  there  for 
long.  Captain  John  Irving  was  supervising  the  loading  of 
his  steamer  at  Chilliwack,  when  he  discovered  a  clergyman 
about  to  board  the  steamer.  Leaning  over  the  side  he 
called  to  the  rnate  to  prevent  the  parson  getting  on  board. 
The  parson  argued  at  first  mildly  and  then  with  growing 
warmth,  but  Captain  Irving  was  adamant.  He  had, 
he  said,  had  all  the  experience  he  required  to  prove  his 
case.  A  parson  and  a  gray  mare  should  not  travel  to- 
gether. He  had  carried  such  a  combination  three  separate 
occasions,  and  On  each  occasion  he  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, and  as  he  had  a  gray  mare  aboard  at  the  present 
time  parsons  were  barred.  The  parson  was,  in  fact, 
left  protesting  angrily  as  the  boat  drew  away  from  the 
wharf. 

*T*HE  Caribou  trail,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
A  road  line,  was  the  one  great  artery  that  served  the  whole 
interior.  Built  originally  in  the  gold  rush  days  it  remained 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  few  isolated  ranchers  that  lived  far 
inland.  The  trail  began  at  Emery's  bar,  four  miles  below 
Yale,  and  extended  for  a  distance  of  350  miles,  passing 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  thence 
crossed  the  river  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge  built  by 
Sir  Joseph  Trutch  in  1860.  The  wire  to  support  this 
bridge  was  brought  from  England  in  single  strands  and 
twisted  on  the  spot.  After  crossing  the  river  the  road  cut 
through  the  bluffs  almost  at  the  river  level  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  25  miles,  then  gradually  ascending  till  at  Jackass 
Mountain  it  rose  to  2,000  feet  above  the  river  level.  It 
descended  again  to  the  river  level  at  Lytton  and  thence  by 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thompson  River  to  Ashcroft. 
Along  this  road  for  twenty  years  had  gone  the  traffic  of  the 
settlements  and  isolated  homesteads  of  the  interior.  It 
was  the  only  link  with  the  Coast,  and  it  was  the  only 
road  for  the  onward  march  of  civilization  in  the  person  of 
the  railroad  pioneers. 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  all  too  frequently  delayed 
by  rock  and  gravel  slides,  that  often  resulted  tragically 
enough.  Considering  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  work 
such  accidents  though  were  remarkably  few.  One  of 
these  slides  brought  away  some  thousand  acres  of  gravel 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thompson  River.  This  enormous 
slide  naturally  dammed  the  river  effectively,  bringing  the 
river  level  above  the  slide  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  its 
normal,  while  below  the  river  bed  was  merely  a  network  of 
rivulets  and  sand.  This  was  a  chance  too  good  to  be 
missed  and  Chinamen  and  Indians  laid  down  their  tools 
Continued  on  Page  65 
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I'hey  are  numiiig  down  the  tideway,  and  they're  laden'd  to  the  line; 

They  have  cargoes  for  the  Congo  and  Japan; 
l>ig  liners  for  the  Indies,  black  colliers  for  the  Tyuc — 

And  tliey're  English,  all  are  English  to  a  man. 
Thej'  are  standing  down  the  tideway  with  the  river  at  the  (low, 

And  the  purser's  in  his  cabin  writin'  logs, 
Bvit  the  capl'n  tiild  the  bo.s'nn  (and  the  capt'n  oughter  know)  — 

That  the  trade  of  England's  going  to  the  dogs. 

There's  a  large  and  lordly  liner  sailing  out  for  Singapore, 

There's  a  lubber  full  o'  ironware  from  I.«eds, 
Therc'.s  a  ship  for  ev'ry  haven  set  around  the  world's  .shore — 

And  they  carry  in  their  holds  a  world's  need.s; 
Oh.  tiicy  carry  each  a  fortime  in  their  cargoes  down  below, 

While  the  purser's  in  his  c,a1>in  writin'  logs. 
But  the  capt'n  told  the  bo'sun  (and  the  capt'n  oughter  know)  — 

That  the  trade  of  England's  going  to  the  dog.s. 

From  the  narrow  muddy  reaches  of  the  Medway  and  the  Thames, 

Through  the  .shallows  of  the  Channel  to  the  deep, 
They  have  led  the  way  of  empire  with  their  l)urly  iron  stems, 

And  the  lead  that  they  have  conquered  they  will  keep. 
From  the  docks  and  quays  of  Deptford  to  Dimedin  and  Quito, 

From  the  tropics  to  the  white  Newfoundland  fogs — 
But  the  capt'n  told  the  bo'sun   (and  the  capt'n  oughter  know)  — 

That  the  trade  of  England's  going  to  the  dogs. 


You  can  hear  their  sirens  booming  as  they  labor  up  the  sound. 

You  can  see  their  smokerack  rising  on  the  bay ; 
Their  hulls  are  low  and  rusted,  they  have  been  the  world  round. 

And  they've  traded  ev'ry  haven  on  the  way. 
They  have  sailed  the  Sea  of  Banda,  where  the  sago-palm  trees  grow. 

They  have  plunged  around  Fuego  with  its  fogs ; 
But  the  capt'n  told  the  bo'sun  (and  the  capt'n  oughter  know) — ■ 

'That  the  trade  of  England's  going  to  the  dogs.   ' 

There  are  troopships  in  the  tideway — you  can  hear  (lioir  engine-  i"- 1 

As  they  bear  away  the  best  of  England's  sons. 
AVhile  from  seaward  comes  the  thunder  of  a  mighty  liattlc  lied. 

As  the  swinging  turrets  shudder  to  the  guns. 
'Tis  the  might  of  England  brooding  for  that  hour  when  the  foe 

Shall  fare  him  from  his  minefields  and  his  fogs — 
But  the  capt'n  told  the  bo'sun  (and  the  capt'n  oughter  know)  — 

"That  the  trade  of  England's  going  to  the  dog«. 

God  of  empires,  you  have  call'd  vj*.  and  u:e'vf  answ>'r'd  t»  a  rnxn. 
And  ire've  stood  for  Rifjht  and  Freed/)m  from,  the  firitt: 

We  have  done  what  never  nation  of  the  world  did — or  r(m... 
Shall  we  lose  it  to  the  alien  we  luive  nurs'df 

God  of  empires,  you  who  call'd  us,  in  your  wisdnm  yoii  may  know- 
But  the  purser's  nearly  vnitten  up  hi«  log. 

And  the  capt'n  and  the  ho'sun  in  thy  lazarette  alow. 
Are  a-thrashing  out  thr.  question  over  grog. 
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UlK  warm  Octo- 
ber was  followed 
by  a  muggy,  wet 
November.  The  elm 
leaves  turned  yellow  but 
did  not  fall;  the  ash-trees 
lighted  up  the  woods  like 
gigantic  lanterns  set  in  amber;  single  branches  among  the 
maples  slowly  crimsoned.  As  yet  the  dropping  of  acorns 
rarely  broke  the  forest  silence  in  Sagamore  County,  al- 
though the  blue-jays  screamed  in  the  alders  and  crows  were 
already  gathering  for  their  annual  caucus. 

Because  there  had  been  as  yet  no  frost  the  partridges 
still  lurked  deep  in  the  swamps,  and  the  woodcock  skulked, 
shunning  the  white  birches  until  the  ice-storms  m  the 
north  should  set  their  comrades  moving  southward. 

There  was  little  doing  in  the  feathered  world.  Of  course 
the  swallows  had  long  since  departed,  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  blue-jays  and  golden-winged  woodpeckers  a  few 
heavy-pinioned  hawks  had  appeared,  wheeling  all  day  over 
the  pine  woods,  calling  querulously. 

THEN  one  still  night  the  frost  silvered  the  land,  and  the 
raccoons  whistled  from  the  beach  woods  on  the  ridges, 
and  old  man  Jocelyn's  daughter  crept  from  her  chilly  bed 
to  the  window  which  framed  a  staring,  frosty  moon. 

Through  the  silence  she  heard  a  whisper  like  the  dis- 
creet rustle  of  silken  hangings.  It  was  the  sound  of  leaves 
falling  through  the  darkness.  She  peered  into  the  night, 
where,  unseen,  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  frost  were  touch- 
ing a  million  leaves,  and  as  each  little  leaf  was  summoned 
she  heard  it  go,  whispering  obedience. 

Now  the  moonlight  seemed  to  saturate  her  torn,  thin 
night-gown  and  lie  like  frost  on  her  body;  and  she  crept 
to  the  door  of  her  room,  shivering,  and  called,  "Father!" 

He  answered  heavily,  and  the  bed  in  the  next  room 
creaked. 

"There  is  a  frost,"  she  said;  "shall  I  load  the  cartridges?" 

She  could  hear  him  stumble  out  of  bed  and  grope  for 
the  window. 

Presently  he  yawned  loudly  and  she  heard  him  tumble 
back  into  bed. 

"There  won't  be  no  flight  to-night,"  he  said;  "the 
birds  won't  move  for  twenty-four  hours.  Go  to  bed, 
Jess." 

"But  there  are  sure  to  be  a  few  droppers  in  to-night," 
phe  protested. 

"Go  to  bed,"  he  said,  shortly. 

After  a  moment  she  began  again:  "I  don't  mind 
loading  a  dozen  shells,  dad." 

"What  for?"  he  said.  "It's  my  fault  I  aint  ready. 
I  didn't  want  you  f  oolin'  with  candles  around  powder  and 
shot!"  .' 

"But  I  want  you  to  have  a  good  time  to-morrow,"  she 
urged,  with  teeth  chattering.  "You  know,"  and  she 
laughed  a  mirthless  laugh,  "it's  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
two  woodcock  are  as  good  as  a  turkey." 

What  he  said  was,  "Turkey,  be  darned!"  but,  never- 
theless, she  knew  he  was  pleased,  so  she  said  no  more. 

THERE  was  a  candle  on  her  bureau;  she 
lighted  it  with  stiff  fingers,  then  trotted 
about  over  the  carpetless  floor,  gathering  up 
the  loading-tools  and  flimsy  paper  shells,  the 
-.-i^ttgr  carefully  hoarded  after  having  already 
served. 

Sitting  there  at  the  bedside,  bare  feet 
wrapped  in  a  ragged  quilt,  and  a  shawl 
around    her    shoulders,  y^,. 

she  picked  out  the  first  /^ 

shell  and  placed  it  in  the  '  "'' 

block.  With  one  tap  she 
forced  out  the  old 
primer,  inserted  a  new 
one,  and  drove  it  in. 
Next  she  plunged  the 
rusty  measuring-cup  in- 
to the  black  powder  and 

poured  the  glistening  grains  into  the  shell,  three 
drams  and  a  half.  On  this  she  drove  in  two  wads. 
Now  the  shell  was  ready  for  an  ounce  and  an 
eighth  of  number  nine  shot,  and  she  measured  it 
and  poured  it  in  with  practised  hand.  Then  came 
the  last  wad,  a  quick  twirl  of  the  crimper,  and  the 
first  shell  lay  loaded  on  the  pillow. 

Before  she  finished  her  hands  were  numb  and  her  little 
feet  like  frozen  marble.  But  at  last  two  dozen  cart- 
ridges were  ready,  and  she  gathered  them  up  in  the  skirt 
of  her  night-gown  and  carried  them  to  her  father's  door. 

"Here  they  are,"  she  said,  rolling  them  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor;  and,  happy  at  this  sleepy  protest,  she  crept 
back  to  bed  again ,  chilled  to  the  knees. 

At  dawn  the  cold  was  intense,  but  old  man  Jocelyn, 
descending  the  dark  stairway  gun  in  hand,   found  his 
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daughter  lifting  the  coffee-pot  from 
the  stove. 

"You're  a  good  girl,  Jess,"  he  said. 
Then  he  began  to  unwind  the  flannel 
cover  from  his  gun.  In  the  frosty 
twilight  outside  a  raccoon  whistled 
from  the  alders. 

When  he  had  unrolled  and  wiped 
his  gun  he  drew  a  shaky  chair  to  the 
pine  table  and  sat  down.  His  daugh- 
ter watched  him,  and  when  he  bent 
his  gray  head  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  one  delicate  hand. 

"Lord,"  he  said,  "it  being  Thanks- 
giving, I  do  hereby  give  Thee  a  few 
extry  thanks."    And  "Amen"  they  said  to- 
gether. 

Jess  stood  warming  herself  with  her  back 
to  the  stove,  watching  her  father  busy  with 
bread  and  coffee.  Her  childish  face  was  not 
a  sad  one,  yet  in  her  rare  smile  there  was  a 
certain  beauty  which  sorrow  alone  brings  to 
young  lips  and  eyes. 

Old  man  Jocelyn  stirred  his  sugarless  coffee 
and  broke  off  a  lump  of  bread. 

"One  of  young  Gordon's  keepers  was  here  yesterday, 
he  said,  abruptly. 

His  daughter  slowly  raised  her  head  and 
dishevelled  hair  into  a  great,  soft  knot. 


Before  she  finished  her  hands  were  numb  and  her  feet 


frozen   marble. 


twisted  her 
What  did  Mr. 
Gordon's  keeper  want?"  she  asked,  indifferently. 

"Why,  someone,"  said  old  man  Jocelyn,  with  an  in- 
describable sneer — "some  real  mean  man  has  been  and 
shot  out  them  swales  along  Brier  Brook." 

"Did  you  do  it?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Why  come  to  think,  I  guess,  I  did,"  said  her  father, 
grinning. 

"It  is  your  right,"  said  his  daughter,  quietly;  the 
Brier  Brook  swales  were  yours."  ^ 

"Before  young  Gordon's  pa  swindled  me  out  o'  them,' 
observed  Jocelyn,  tearing  off  more  bread.  "And,"  he 
added,  "even  old  Gordon  never  dared  post  his  land  in 
them  days.    If  he  had  he'd  been  tarred  'n'  feathered." 

HIS  daughter  looked  grave, 
then  a  smile  touched  her 
eyes,  and  she  said:  "I  heard, 
daddy,  that  young  Gordon 
gives  you  cattle  and  seeds  and 
ploughs.'' 

Jocelyn  wheeled 
around  like  a  flash. 
"Who  told  you  that?" 
he  demanded,  sharp- 
ly. 

The  incredulous 
smile  in  her  eyes  died 
out.  She  stared  at  him 
blankly. 

"Why,  of  course  it 
wasn't  true,"  she  said. 

"Who  told  you?" 
he  cried,  angrily. 

"Murphy  told  me," 
she  stammered.  "Of 
course  it  is  a  lie!  of 
course  he  lied,  father! 
I  told  him  he  lied — " 

With  horror  in  her 
eyes  she  stared  at  her 
father,  but  Jocelyn  sat 
sullenly  brooding  over 
his  coffee-cup  and  tear- 
ing bit  after  bit  from 
the  crust  in  his  fist. 

"Has  young  Gordon 
ever  said  that  to  you?" 
he  demanded,  at 
length. 

"I  have  never  spok- 
en to  him  in  all  my 
life,"  answered  the 
girl,  with  a  dry  sob. 
"If  I  had  known  that 
he  gave  things  to — to 
— us — I  should  have 
died—" 

WM  her   father,   already   returned.  Jocelyn's  eyeS  Were 


averted.  "How  dare  he!"  she  went  on,  trembling.  "We 
are  not  beggars!  If  we  have  nothing,  it  is  his  father's 
shame — and  his  shame!  Oh,  father,  father!  I  never 
thought — I  never  for  one  instant  thought — " 

"Don't,  Jess!"  said  Jocelyn,  hoarsely. 

Then  he  rose  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  table.  "I 
took  his  cows  and  his  ploughs  and  his  seed.  What  of  it? 
He  owes  me  more!  I  took  them  for  your  sake — to  try 
to  find  a  living  in  this  bit  of  flint  and  sand — for  you. 
Birds  are  scarce.  They've  passed  a  law  against  market- 
shooting.  Every  barrel  of  birds  I  send  out  may  mean 
prison.  I've  lived  my  life  as  a  market-hunter;  I  aint 
fitted  for  farming.  But  you  were  growing,  and  you  need 
schooling,  and  between  the  game-warden  and  young  Gor- 
don I  couldn't  keep  you  decent — so  I  took  his  damned 
cattle  and  I  dug  in  the  ground.  What  of  it!"  he  ended, 
violently.  And,  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  gave  voice  to  the 
sullen  rage  within  him — "I  took  his  cattle  and  his  ploughs 
as  I  take  his  birds.  They  aint  his  to  give;  they're  mine  to 
take — the  birds  are.  I  guess  when  God  set  the  first  hen 
partridge  on  her  nest  in  Sagamore  woods  he  wasn't  think- 
ing particularly  about  breeding  them  for  young  Gordon!" 

He  picked  up  his  gun  and  started  heavily  for  the  door. 
His  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  his  daughter  as  she  drew  the 
frosty  latch  for  him.  There  was  a  pause,  then  he  pulled 
his  cap  over  his  eyes  with  a  long  grunt. 

"Dear  dad,"  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

"I  guess,"  he  observed  unsteadily,  "you're  ashamed  of 
me,  Jess." 

She  put  both  arms  around  his  neck  and  laid  her  head 
against  his. 

"I  think  as  you  do,"  she  said;  "God  did  not  create 
the  partridges  for  Mr.  Gordon — but,  darling  dad,  you  will 
never,  never  again  take  even  one  grain  of  buckwheat  from 
him,  will  you?" 

"His  father  robbed  mine,"  said  Jocelyn,  with  a  surly 
shrug.  But  she  was  content  with  his  answer  and  his  rough 
kiss,  and  when  he  had  gone  out  into  the  gray  morning, 
calling  his  mongrel  setter  from  its  kennel,  she  went  back 
up  the  stairs  and  threw  herself  on  her  icy  bed.  But  her 
little  face  was  hot  with  tearless  shame,  and  misery  numbed 
her  limbs,  and  she  cried  out  in  her  heart  for  God  to  punish 
old  Gordon's  sin  from  generation  to  generation — meaning 
that  young  Gordon  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  his  father. 
Yet  through  her  torture  and  the  burning  anger  of  her 
prayer  ran  a  silent  undercurrent,  a  voiceless  call  for  mercy 
upon  her  and  upon  all  she  loved,  her  father  and — young 
Gordon. 

AFTER  a  while  she  fell  asleep  dreaming  of  young 
Gordon.  She  had  never  seen  him  except  Sundays  in 
church,  but  now  she  dreamed  he  came  into  her  pew  and 
offered  her  a  hymn-book  of  ivory  and  silver;  and  she 
dreamed  they  sang  from  it  together  until  the  church  thrilled 
with  their  united  voices.  But  the  song  they  sang  seemed 
to  pain  her,  and  her  voice  hurt  her  throat.  His  voice, 
too,  grew  harsh  and  piercing,  and — she  awoke  with  the 
sun  in  her  eyes  and  the  strident  cries  of  the  blue-jays  in 
her  ears. 

Under  her  window  she  heard  somebody  moving.  It 
was  her  father,  already  returned,  and  he  stood  by  the  door, 
drawing  and  plucking  half  a  dozen  woodcock. 
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When  she  had  bathed  and  dressed,  she  found  the  birds 
on  the  kitchen  table  ready  for  the  oven,  and  she  set  about 
her  household  duties  with  a  glance  through  the  window 
where  Jocelyn,  crouching  on  the  bank  of  the  dark  stream, 
was  examining  his  set-lines  one  by  one. 

The  sun  hung  above  the  forest,  sending  fierce  streams 
of  light  over  the  flaming  frost-ripened  foliage.  A  belt  of 
cloud  choked  the  mountain  gorge  in  the  north;  the  alders 
were  smoking  with  chilly  haze. 

As  she  passed  across  the  yard  towards  the  spring, 
bucket  in  hand,  her  father  called  out:  "I  guess  we'll  keep 
Thanksgiving,  Jess,  after  all.  I've  got  a  five-pounder 
here!" 

He  held  up  a  slim,  gold-and-green  pickerel,  then  flung 
the  fish  on  the  ground  with  the  laugh  of  a  boy.  It  was 
always  so;  the  forest  and  the  pursuit  of  wild  creatures 
renewed  his  life.  He  was  born  for  it;  he  had  lived  a 
hunter  and  a  roamer  of  the  woods;  he  bade  fair  to  die  a 
poacher — which,  perhaps,  is  no  sin  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who 
designed  the  pattern  of  the  partridge's  wings  and  gave 
two  coats  to  the  northern  hare. 

His  daughter  watched  him  with  a  strained  smile.  In 
her  bitterness  against 
Gordon,  now  again  in 
the  ascendant,  she 
found  no  peace  of 
mind. 

"Dad,"  she  said,  "I 
set  six  deadfalls  yes- 
terday. I  guess  I'll  go 
and  look  at  them." 

"If  you  line  them 
too  plainly,  Gordon's 
keepers  will  save  you 
your  trouble,"  said 
Jocelyn. 

"Well,  then,  I  think 
I'll  go  now,"  said  the 
girl.  Her  eyes  begun 
to  sparkle  and  the 
wings  of  her  delicate 
nostrils  quivered  as 
she  looked  at  the  for- 
est on  the  hill. 

Jocelyn  wa  tched 
her.  He  noted  the 
finely  moulded  head, 
the  dainty  nose,  the 
clear,  fearless  eyes.  It 
was  the  sensitive  head 
of  a  free  woman — a 
maid  of  windy  hill- 
sides and  of  silent  for- 
ests. He  saw  the  faint 
quiver  of  the  nostril, 
and  he  thought  of  the 
tremor  that  twitches 
the  dainty  muzzles  of 
thoroughbred  dogs 
sifield.  It  was  in  her, 
the  mystery  and  pas- 
sion of  the  forest,  and 
and  he  saw  it  and 
dropped  his  eyes  to 
the  fish  swinging  from 
his  hand. 

"Your  mother  was 
different,"  he  said 
slowly. 

Instinctively  they  both  turned  towards  the  shanty. 
Beside  the  doorstep  rose  a  granite  headstone. 

After  a  while  Jocelyn  drew  out  his  jack-knife  and  laid 
the  fish  on  the  dead  grass,  and  the  girl  carried  the  bucket 
of  water  back  to  the  house.  She  reappeared  a  moment 
later,  wearing  her  father's  shooting-jacket  and  cap,  and 
with  a  quiet  "good-bye"  to  Jocelyn  she  started  across  the 
hill-side  towards  the  woods  above. 

Jocelyn  watched  her  out  of  sight,  then  turning  the 
pickerel  over,  he  slit  the  firm,  white  belly  from  vent  to 
gill. 

A  BOUT  that  time,  just  over  the  scrubby  hill  to  the 
■^~*-  north,  young  Gordon  was  walking,  knee  deep  in  the 
bronzed  sweet  fern,  gun  cocked,  eyes  alert.  His  two 
beautiful  dogs  were  working  close,  quartering  the  birch- 
dotted  hill-side  in  perfect  form.  But  they  made  no 
points;  no  dropping  woodcock  whistled  up  from  the  shel- 
ter of  birch  or  alder;  no  partridge  blundered  away  from 
bramble  covert  or  willow  fringe.  Only  the  blue-jays 
screamed  at  him  as  he  pas.sed;  only  the  heavy  hawks, 
sailing,  watched  him  with  bright  eyes. 

He  was  a  dark-eyed,  spare  young  man,  with  well- 
shaped  head  and  a  good  mouth.  He  wore  his  canvas 
shooting-clothes  like  a  soldier,  and  handled  his  gun  and 
his  dogs  with  a  careless  ease  that  might  have  appeared 
slovenly  had  the  results  been  less  preci.se.  But  even  an 
amateur  could  see  how  thoroughly  the  ground  was  covered 
by  those  silent  dogs.  Gordon  never  spoke  to  them;  a 
motion  of  his  hand  was  enough. 

Once  a  scared  rabbit  scuttled  out  of  the  sweet  fern  and 
bounded  away,  displaying  the  piteous  flag  of  truce,  and 


Gordon  smiled  to  himself  when  his  perfectly  trained  dogs 
crossed  the  alluring  trail  without  a  tremor,  swerving  not 
an  inch  for  bunny  and  his  antics. 

But  what  could  good  dogs  do,  even  if  well  handled,  when 
there  had  been  no  flight  from  the  north?  So  Gordon 
signalled  the  dogs  and  walked  on. 

That  part  of  his  property  which  he  had  avoided  for 
years  he  now  came  in  sight  of  from  the  hill,  and  he  halted, 
gun  under  his  arm.  There  was  the  fringe  of  alders,  mir- 
rored in  Rat's  Run;  there  was  Jocelyn 's  shanty,  the  one 
plague-spot  in  his  estate;  there,  too,  was  old  man  Jocelyn, 
on  his  knees  beside  the  stream,  fussing  with  something 
that  glistened,  probably  a  fish. 

'  I  *HE  young  man  on  the  hill-top  tossed  his  gun  over  his 
A  shoulder  and  called  his  two  silvery-coated  dogs  to  heel; 
then  he  started  to  descend  the  slope,  the  November  sun- 
light dancing  on  the  polished  gun-barrels.  Down  through 
the  scrubby  thickets  he  strode;  burr  and  thorn  scraped  his 
canvas  jacket,  blackberry-vines  caught  at  elbow  and  knee. 
With  an  unfeigned  scowl  he  kept  his  eyes  on  Jocelyn,  who 
was  still  pottering  on  the  stream's  bank,  but  when|;|Jocelyn 


quite  true."  he  said,  gently:   "ymx  are  free  in  these  woods." 


heard  him  come  crackling  through  the  stubble  and  looked 
up  the  scowl  faded,  leaving  Gordon's  face  unpleasantly 
placid. 

"Good-morning,  Jocelyn,"  said  the  young  man,  step- 
ping briskly  to  the  bank  of  the  stream;  "I  want  a  word 
or  two  with  you." 

"Words  are  cheap,"  said  Jocelyn,  sitting  up  on  his 
haunches;  "how  many  will  you  have,  Mr.  Gordon?" 

"I  want  you,"  said  Gordon,  slowly  emphasizing  each 
word,  "to  stop  your  depredations  on  my  property,  once 
and  for  all." 

Squatting  there  on  the  dead  grass,  Jocelyn  eyed  him 
sullenly  without  replying. 

"Do  you  understand?"  said  Gordon,  sharply. 

"Well,  what's  the  trouble  now — "  began  Jocelyn,  but 
Gordon  cut  him  short. 

"Trouble!  You've  shot  out  every  swale  along  Brier 
Brook!  There  isn't  a  partridge  left  between  here  and  the 
lake!  And  it's  a  shabby  business,  Jocelyn— a  shabby 
business." 

He  flung  his  fowling-piece  into  the  hollow  of  his  left 
arm  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  bank. 

"This  is  my  land,"  he  said,  "and  I  want  no  tenants. 
There  were  a  dozen  farms  on  the  property  when  it  came  to 
me;  I  gave  every  tenant  a  year's  lease,  rent  free,  and  when 
they  moved  out  I  gave  them  their  houses  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  outside  of  my  boundary-lines.  Do  you  know  any 
other  man  who  would  do  as  much?" 

Jocelyn  was  silent. 

"As  for  you,"  continued  Gordon,  "you  were  left  in  that 
house  because  your  wife's  grave  is  there  at  your  very  thresh- 
old.    You  have  your  house  free,  you  pay  no  rent  for  the 


land,  you  cut  your  wood  without  payment.  My  gardener 
has  supplied  you  with  seed,  but  you  never  cultivate  the 
land;  my  manager  has  sent  you  cows,  but  you  sell  them." 

"One  died,"  muttered  Jocelyn. 

"Yes — with  a  cut  throat,"  replied  Gordon.  "See  here, 
Jocelyn,  I  don't  expect  gratitude  or  civility  from  you. 
but  I  do  expect  you  to  stop  robbing  me!" 

"Robbing!"  repeated  Jocelyn,  angrily,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"Yes,  robbing!  My  land  is  posted,  warning  people  not 
to  shoot  or  fish  or  cut  trees.  The  land,  the  game,  and  the- 
forests  are  mine,  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  kill  a  bird 
or  cut  a  tree  on  my  property  than  I  have  to  enter  your 
house  and  steal  your  shoes!" 

/^^ORDON'S  face  was  flushed  now,  and  he  came  and' 
^-J  stood  squarely  in  front  of  Jocelyn.  "You  rob  me,"  he 
said,  "And  you  break  not  only  my  own  private  rules,  but 
also  the  State  laws.  You  shoot  for  the  market,  and  it's  a 
dirty,  contemptible  thing  to  do!" 

Jocelyn  glared  at  him,  but  Gordon  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eye  and  went  on,  calmly:  "You  are  a  law-breaker,, 

and  you  know  it!  You 
snare  my  trout,  you 
cover  the  streams  with 
set-lines  and  gang- 
hooks,  you  get  more 
partridges  with  winter 
grapes  and  deadfalls 
than  you  do  with  pow- 
der and  shot.  As  long 
as  your  cursed  poach- 
ing served  to  fill  your 
own  stomach  I  stood 
it,  but  now  that  you've- 
started  wholesale 
game  slaughter  for 
the  market  I  am  going 
to  stop  the  whole 
thing." 

'  The  two  men  faced 
each  other  in  silence 
for  a  moment;  then 
Jocelyn  said:  "Are  you 
going  to  tear  down  my- 
house?" 

Gordon  did  not  an- 
swer. It  was  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  but  he 
looked  at  the  gaunt> 
granite  headstone  in 
the  door-yard,  then 
dropped  the  butt  of 
his  gun  to  the  dead  sod 
again.  "Can't  you  be- 
decent,  Jocelyn?"  he 
asked,  harshly. 
Jocelyn  was  silent. 
"I  don't  want  to- 
turn  you  out,"  said 
Gordon.  "Can't  you 
let  my  game  alone? 
Come,  let'sstart  again  r, 
shall  we?  I'll  send 
Banks  down  to-mor- 
row with  a  couple  of 
cows  and  a  crate  or 
two  of  chickens,  and 
Murphy  shall  bring  you  whaf  seeds  you  want  for  late 
planting — " 

"To  hell  with  your  seeds!"  roared  Jocelyn,  in  a  burst 
of  fury.  "To  hell  with  your  cows  and  your  Murphys  and 
your  money  and  yourself,  you  loafing  millionaire!  Do. 
you  think  I  want  to  dig  turnips  any  more  than  you  do? 
I  was  born  free  in  a  free  land  before  you  were  born  at  all! 
I  hunted  these  swales  and  fished  these  streams  while  you 
were  squalling  for  your  pap!". 

With  blazing  eyes  the  ragged  fellow  shook  his  fist  at 
Gordon,  cursing  him  fiercely,  then  with  a  violent  gesture- 
he  pointed  at  the  ground  under  his  feet:  "Let  those  whose 
calling  is  to  dig,  dig!"  he  snarled.  "I've  turned  my  last 
.sod!" 

Except  that  Gordon's  handsome  face  had  grown  a  little 
white  under  the  heavy  coat  of  tan  he  betrayed  no  emotion 
as  he  said:  "You  are  welcome  to  live  as  you  please^under 
the  law.  But  if  you  fire  one  more  shot  on  this  land  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  ask  you  to  go  elsewhere." 

"Keep  your  ears  open,  then!"  shouted  Jocelyn,  "for 
I'll  knock  a  pillowful  of  feathers  out  of  the  first  partridge 
I  run  over!" 

"Better  not,"  said  Gordon,  gravely. 
Jocelyn   hitched   up   his  weather-stained   trousers  and 
drew  his  leather  belt  tighter.     "I  told  you  just  now,"  he 
said,   "that  I'd  never  turn  another  sod.     I'll  take  that 
back." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Gordon,  pleasantly. 

"Yes,"  continued  Jocelyn,  with  a  grim  gesture,  "I'll 

take  it  back.     You  see,  I  buried  my  wife  yonder,  and  I 

guess  I'm  free  to  dig  up  what  1  planted.     And  I'll  do  it.'" 

After  a  pause  he  added:  "Tear  the  house  down.     I'm 

Continued  on  Page  60 


BASEBALL    IN    CANADA 


WENTY-FIVE   years    now   I 
have  been  in  baseball,  for  the 
most  part  in  Canada,  as  player, 
league  iraptain,  manager,  scout 
and  organizer.   In  the  latter  ca- 
pacity I  have  assisted  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  in  organizing  Can- 
adian leaguas  and  that  has  been  the  most 
interesting  of  all—also  the  most  trying  and 


precarious.  To-day  there  are  two  well-established  leagues 
going— one  in  the  West  and  the  Michigan-Ontario  circuit. 
They  are  playing  good  ball  and  making  money.  Fifteen 
years  ago  things  were  somewhat  different! 

I  have  several  ideas  or  theories  in  connection  with  the 
game  in  Canada  which  I  want  to  work  off  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  The  first  is  that  we  are  stifling  the  develop- 
ment of  young  players  by  the  rigidity  of  the  line  that  we 
draw  between  amateurs  and  professionals.  Then  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  real  value  of  the  game  to  the 
country  at  large  and  to  the  individual  cities  and  towns; 
the  value  of  a  clean  sport  is  never  fully  appreciated. 
P'inally,  I  want  to  put  in  a  word  for  daylight  saving. 
These  points,  however,  will  have  to  come  in  later.  First 
of  all  I  want  to  tell  something  about  my  experience  in 
organizing  bush  leagues  in  Canada;  for  after  all  we  are  still 
"bushers."  ' 

Finding  the  Key  Man 

IT  was  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  started  out  to  help  create  a 
league  in  Western  Ontario.  In  those  days  the  difficulty 
we  met  was  not  so  much  in  getting  the  clubs  organized  as  in 
keeping  things  moving  for  a  whole  season;  but  even  the 
organization  end  was  hard  enough. 

I  discovered  early  in  the  game  that  in  practically  every 
town  there  is  a  "key"  man — one  powerful  individual  who 
must  be  "sold"  on  the  idea  before  the  rest  of  the  sports 
fan  be  lined  up  to  support  a  new  club.  The  starting 
point  for  the  organizer  is  to  discover  the  Key  Man  and  get 
him  committed  to  the  idea.  It  is  a  serious  matter  if  you 
g»t  the  wrong  people  behind  a  club.  The  sports  are  sus- 
picious and  never  better  than  lukewarm.  Failure  stares 
you  in  the  face  almost  from  the  first. 

Whenever  1  went  into  a  new  town  I  got  as  much  infor- 
mation as  I  could  in  advance.  If  not  accurately  primed 
before  reaching  the  town  on  the  sporting  "Who's  who,"  I 
made  it  a  point  to  loaf  around  and  find  out  for  myself  be- 
fore making  a  move.  I  had  to  find  out  who  the  real  Key 
Man  was. 

I  remember  going  into  a  small  city  where  the  king  pin  of 
sporting  activities  was  an  old  ball-player  and  boxer  who 
had  settled  down  and  made  a  substantial  pile  in  one  way 
and  another — real  estate,  second  mortgages,  a  little 
judicious  money-lending  and  so  forth.  As  soon  as  I 
walked  into  his  office  I  sensed  the  fact  that  this  sharp- 
eyed,  hook-nosed  customer  was  looking  out  for  No.  1  first, 
last  and  always.  His  prestige  of  older  days  made  him  the 
pivot  in  local  circles  still,  but  his  interest  I  could  see  was 
purely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  He  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  putting  a  professional  ball  team  in  that  town. 

"We've  got  twelve  thousand  people,"  he  declared, 
"made  up  of  fifty  free  spenders  and  eleven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  people  who  go  to  everything  where  there's 
no  gate.  Figure  out  the  chance  for  yourself.  At  the  best 
we  can't  stage  more  than  two  home  games  a  week.  The 
fifty  will  come  out  religiously  to  both  and  some  of  the  rest 
will  dribble  over — they'll  try  anything  once.  Say  you 
take  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week — best  you  can 
figure  on.  How  far  will  that  chicken  feed  go  toward 
running  a  ball  team?" 

I  argued  the  point  with  him  but  he  couldn't  be  budged 
an  inch.  Not  a  cent  of  his  money  would  be  risked  in  any 
such  foolish  venture.  When  I  left  his  office  I  was  nearly 
ready  to  wipe  the  town  off  my  list.  But  just  on  general 
principles  I  stayed  a  day  or  so  longer  and 
looked  the  situation  over  a  little  more  closely. 
And  right  away  I  found  the  lever  needed. 

The  only  grounds  suitable  for 
baseball  were  privately  owned  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  town — a 
field  with  a  dilapidated  pepper- 
shaker  that  served  as  a  grand-stand 
and  an  anaemic  fence.  No  sport 
had  been  played  there  for  three  or 
four  years  and  the  property  could 
be  bought  cheap.  So  back  I  went 
to  my  Key  Man. 

"If  the  club  were  started,"  I  sug- 
gested, "it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  owners  of  the  athletic  field.  I 
heard  to-day  they  wanted  to  sell — 
ready  to  take  almost  anything. 
They've  got  a  white  elephant  on 
their  hands.  But  say,  if  we  got  the  town 
into  this  league  I'm  forming,  those  grounds 
would  have  a  real  value  again." 
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The  Key  Man  did  not  say  a  word  but  I  could  see  he  was 
thinking  hard.  So  I  went  on  talking  about  other  things — 
gates,  leagues,  rules  and  so  on,  everything  in  fact  but 
grounds.  Finally  I  left  him  and  strolled  over  to  my  hotel. 
In  two  hours  he  came  into  the  lobby  on  a  still  hunt  for  me. 

"I've  changed  my  mind,"  he  said.  "It  may  be  worth 
while  trying  to  put  a  team  in  the  league  after  all.  I'll 
help  you  to  get  the  right  people  lined  up." 

We  had  no  difficulty  after  that  in  getting  the  enthusiasm 
up  to  the  right  pitch.  The  newspapers  beat  the  tom-toms 
of  publicity  in  real  earnest  and  inside  of  two  days  we  had 
held  a  meeting,  subscribed  the  necessary  funds,  elected 
offices  and  settled  everything  to  my  complete  satisfaction. 
When  we  came  to  negotiate  for  the  athletic  grounds  we 
found  that  they  had  changed 
hands  just  a  few  days  before. 
Remarkable  coincidence!  The 
new  owner  was  a  young  lawyer 
who  had  apparently  just  picked 
the  property  up  because  it  was 
going  cheap.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  lawyer  handled 
all  the  legal  tangles  of  my  friend, 
the  Key  Man. 


Confidence  in  the  Judge 

BUT  after  all,  the  real  case  of 
a  Key  Man  swinging  a  town 
was  one  that  I  encountered  last 
winter  when  I  started  out  to 
organize  the  Michigan-Ontario 
League.  Before  going  to  Sag- 
inaw I  was  told  it  was  Judge 
Clements  I  must  see,  so  I 
went  direct  from  my  hotel  to 

the  Court  House.  Judge  Clements  is  a  remarkable  char- 
acter. He  has  lost  both  arms  and  so  finds  it  necessary  to 
write  with  his  mouth.  It  is  astonishing,  in  fact,  how  easily 
he  can  append  his  signature  with  the  pen  between  his 
teeth.  I  found  him  most  cordial  and  receptive  and  it  took 
a  comparatively  short  time  to  convince  him  that  Saginaw 
should  be  included  in  the  new  circuit.  He  agreed  to  take  a 
share  in  the  club  and  gave  me  his  signature  there  and  then. 

After  that  it  was  child's  play  to  get  the  backing  needed. 
Twenty-four  other  men  signed  up  for  shares  without  a 
second's  hesitation  when  they  found  that  Judge  Clements 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list.  What's  more  they  all  got  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  place  their  shares  unreservedly  in  the 
Judge's  hands,  so  that  there  would  be  a  single  ownership 
control  of  the  club. 

It  proved  a  wise  move,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  original  capital  had  been  multiplied  eight  times  over. 

Working  on  Local  Pride 

ANOTHER  time,  about  six  years  ago,  I  think,  I  was 
getting  together  a  purely  Ontario  circuit  and  was 
anxious  to  include  a  certain  city.  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  hard  work,  because  this  place  had  put  a  team  a  few  years 
before  in  a  league  since  defunct  and  had  lost  money.  I 
knew,  however,  that  it  was  a  good  ball  town  and  could 
support  a  team  if  the  fans  were  given  a  square  deal.  I 
dropped  into  the  town  and  walked  around  to  the  office  of 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  behind  the  last  venture. 
This  particular  place  boasted  a  group  of  Key  Men,  three 
or  four  in  fact. 

"Helloa,  Knotty,"  he  said.     "See  by  the  papers  you're 
on  the  warpath  again.     Think  you  can  shake  the  moth 
balls  out  of  the  Ontario  League  idea?" 

"Sure  thing,"  I  replied.  "It's  going 
big  this  year.  I've  practically  made  up 
my  circuit  already,  Tom." 

"That  so?  Figuring  on  putting  a 
team  here?" 

"No,  Tom,"  I  said.  "I  figured  you  had 

enough  of  it  here  last  time.    I  guess  this 

place  can  hardly  support  a  ball  team." 

"What  brings  you  here  then?"     He 

was  a  little  huffed  at  me,  I  could  see. 

"Just  dropped  off  on  my  way  to  Lon- 
don. Thought  I'd  have  a  few  minutes' 
chat  with  you  and  some  of  the  others. 
How's  business?" 

But  he  didn't  want  to  talk  business. 
He  kept  veering  around  to  the  League 
idea  and.  just  as  religiously  I  kept  yank- 
ing the  conversation  back  to  something 
else.  Finally  he  blurted  out:  "Con- 
found you,  Lee!  I've  a  notion  to  put  a 
team  in  your  blamed  League  just  to  prove 


this  a  good  ball  town    and  that   we  can  sup- 
port a  team  here!" 

And  he  did.  What's  more  they  finished  up 
in  the  first  division  and  made  a  little  money 
that  year. 
A  FTER  all,  financing  a  .small  league  ball  team  is  not  a 
-^"^  millionaire's  game.  I  don't  suppose  many  people  have 
any  idea  how  small  the  capital  of  most  clubs  is.  In  the  old 
days  we  could  make  a  start  on  four  hundred  dollars. 
Nowadays  it  takes  more,  of  course,  because  ball  players' 
salaries  have  gone  up  and  other  expenses  have  kept  pace 
with  the  H.  C.  of  L.  Even  at  that,  however,  a  club  can 
be  financed  closely.  I  know  of  one  club  in  our  circuit  last 
year  that  started  with  a  working  capital  of  eight  hundred 
dollars.  Of  course,  the  owners  were  prepared  to  put  up 
more  cash  if  necessary,  but  it  happened  that  the  original 
pot  carried  the  club  into  the  days  when  the  gates  began  to 
pile  up  and  so  further  capital  was  not  needed. 

The  players  report  two  weeks  or  so  before  the  season 
opens,  although  some  will  drift 
in  only  a  few  days  ahead  of  the 
opening  game.  As  they  are  not 
paid  until  the  season  starts  the 
club  has  only  the  expense  of 
their  board  for  that  length  of 
time.  In  the  old  days  I  have 
seen  a  club  stagger  along  with 
only  two  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank.  It  meant  running  bills 
for  hotel  board,  uniforms  and 
rental  of  grounds  until  some 
money  came  in  at  the  gate; 
close  financing,  of  course,  but 
it  has  been  done. 

When  only  Ontario  teams 
were  included  in  the  league  we 
did  not  handle  the  finances  on  a 
proper  basis  to  assure  stability. 
The  prosperous  clubs  did  no- 
thing to  keep  the  less  fortunate 
place  in  the  swim,  with  the  result  that  sometimes  the 
season  was  not  finished  out.  Last  year,  with  four  Ontario 
and  four  Michigan  towns  making  up  the  circuit,  we  put 
things  on  a  sound  basis  financially.  The  league  collected 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  gates  over  one  hundred  dollars  and  the 
money  thus  realized  was  put  in  a  central  fund.  Had  any 
of  the  clubs  fallen  on  evil  days  the  fund  would  have  been 
used  to  extend  assistance. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
any  town  and  I  believe  a  quite  substantial  sum  was  carried 
over.  Further,  a  division  of  gates  was  arranged  between 
home  and  visiting  teams,  a  very  necessary  arrangement  to 
keep  the  smaller  clubs  financially  sound. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  money  made  on  occasions  in 
Canadian  baseball.  I  know  of  one  case  where  two  young 
fellows  took  a  franchise  in  a  Western  Ontario  city,  each 
putting  up  three  hundred  dollars.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  they  had  four  thousand  dollars  clear  and  were  able 
to  sell  their  franchise  for  another  four  thousand,  which 
made  it  a  pretty  good  speculation  on  their  part.  In  an- 
other instance,  one  man  financed  a  team  in  a  small  city. 
It  cost  him  about  five  hundred  dollars  altogether  before 
the  first  returns  came  in.  Of  that  sum  two  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  had  gone  to  square  up  the  debts  of  the  last 
baseball  club  which  had  gone  broke  two  or  three  years 
before.  It  is  a  law  of  organized  baseball  that  a  team  can- 
not be  entered  in  a  town  as  long  as  any  debts  from  defunct 
teams  are  still  outstanding.  The  season  netted  the  owner 
a  clear  four  thousand  dollars.  Next  year  he  made  almost 
as  much,  partly  on  gates  and  partly  on  the  sale  of  players. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture.  I  recall 
one  case  where  a  club  was  organized  by  half  a  dozen  well-to- 
do  sports.  They  each  put  in  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 
The  team  struck  a  stump  right  at  the  start  of  the  season, 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  league  and  stayed  there  with  a 
safe  margin.  The  funds  melted  away  like  snow  in  April. 
The  owners  did  not  feel  like  digging  down  for  any  more,  at 
least  all  of  them  didn't  and  none  of  them  was  willing  to  be 
the  goat  further  unless  they  all  shared  the  losses.  Ac- 
cordingly they  abandoned  their  interest  and  the  manager, 
who  was  more  resourceful  in  such  matters  than  in  getting  a 
winning  team  together,  went  out  and  canvassed  the  mer- 
chants of  the  town.  In  that  way  he  raised  four  hundred 
dollars.  Before  long  this  money  had  also  been  consumed. 
Then  the  manager  sold  shares  to  the  general  public,  ten 
dollars  a  crack  and  raised  about  six  hundred  more.  The 
team  kept  merrily  and  steadfastly  firm  in  their  retention  of 
last  place,  so  in  course  of  time  the  treasury  was  again  as 
bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard.  Finally  a  wealthy 
man  anted  a  cool  thousand  and  that  saw  the  season  through 
to  an  inglorious  finish  with  a  deficit  of  a  couple  of  hundred; 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  settled  up. 

The  players  do  not  earn  princely  stipends  in  Canadian 
baseball.  Last  year  in  the  Michigan-Ontario  we  were 
supposed  to  operate  on  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  monthly 
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salary  limit.  With  fourteen  players  on  the  roster,  that 
meant  that  the  average  monthly  salary  of  the  players  was 
just  a  shade  over  one  hundred  dollars.  As  the  season 
progressed,  the  teams  kept  strengthening  up  so  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  all  exceeded  the  salary  limit".  But  even 
at  that  the  average  ball  player  was  not  exactly  rolling  in 
wealth  because,  of  course,  the  season  is  only  for  four  months. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  players  have  to  take  any 
kind  of  employment  they  can  secure.  Of  course,  every 
l>all  player  is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he  will  be 
in  the  big  league  and  drawing  down  from  three  to  six 
thousand  a  year.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  he  is 
ready  to  take  what  he  can  get  in  the  smaller  leagues. 
The  very  earliest  stages  he  has  to  take  his  chances  on  catch- 
ing a  place  with  the  team  he  signs  on  with.  Every  club 
has  to  drop  a  few  off  the  list  before  the  season  opens  and 
that  means,  of  course,  that  the  unfortunates  get  no  pay  and 
have  little  chance  of  catching  on  anywhere  else  that  year. 
I  have  known  cases  where  they  did  not  get  their  railway 
fare  home.  I  believe  that  every  manager  dislikes  the 
necessity  of  weeding  out  players  in  this  way;  but,  of  cou  se, 
it  has  to  be  done.  A  baseball  club  has  to  be  run  the  same 
as  any  other  business.  If  you  carry  a  lot  of  "dead  ones" 
you  soon  hit  the  bottom  with  a  dull  thud. 

Not  Raising  Players  in  Canada 

XJOW  a  word  as  to  the  methods  by  which  players  are  ob- 
■■  ^  tained,  which  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  game — scouting.  Incidentally  also  this 
brings  me  to  one  of  the  points  that  I  particularly  want  to 
make.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  "poor  picking"  for  the 
scouts  in  Canada.  This  has  been  due  in  some  degree,  of 
course,  to  the  war,  but  that  does  not  explain  it  entirely, 
for  the  condition  existed  long  before  1914.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  amateur  lines  are  drawn  too  closely  in  this 
country.  Amateur  teams  are  never  allowed  to  play 
against  professionals  or  semi-pro  teams.  They  are  not 
even  permitted  to  have  professional  coaches  or  trainers. 
The  result  is 
that  the  young 
players  suffer 
from  lack  of 
association 
with  old-timers 
at  the  game. 
The  best 
method  of 
I)  r  i  n  g  i  n  g  a 
promising 
young  player 
on  is  to  inject 
him  into  a  team 
of  profession- 
als. He  learns 
thing.s  that  he 
never  dreamed 
of  before  and 
the  advice  of 
the  veterans  is 
to  rub  off  the 
rough  edges  of 
his  inexper- 
ience. Under 
the  present 
condition,  the 
young  player 


the  first  few  innings,  for  my  attention  had  been  riveted 
elsewhere.  The  catcher,  I  noticed,  was  handling  himself 
in  beautiful  shape.  He  was  a  natural  stand-up-to-the- 
plate  batter  and  he  had  a  grand  throwing  arm.  But 
quite  apart  from  this,  he  was  doing  things  that  you  never 
or  seldom  see  done  in  an  amateur  game.  For  instance  he 
made  splendid  throws  to  second  and  caught  the  ru'iner 
cold  each  time.  The  ci'owd  applauded  like  mad.  After 
that  nine  catchers  out  of  ten  would  have  thrown  their 
arms  off,  pegging  them  down  to  second  to  get  more  of  the 
hand-clap  stuff.  But  not  this  chap.  I  saw  that  he  passed 
up  any  effort  to  throw  to  second  a  couple  of  times  after 
that  when  it  was  clear  to  anyone  who  knew  the  game  that 
the  runner  would  make  it.  "Using  his  head,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "It  takes  a  professional  to  pass  up  the  chance  for 
applause." 

Then  I  noticed  another  trick  of  his.  He  came  to  bat 
with  a  runner  on  first  and  none  out.  The  first  ball  was 
rather  wide  and  high  and  he  made  a  very  ineffectual  effort 
at  a  bunt.  The  pitcher  promptly  put  the  ball  back  in 
about  the  same  place  and  my  man  promptly  squared  away 
and  lammed  it  to  the  fence  for  a  three-bagger.  All 
through  the  game  he  did  things  that  did  not  show  on  the 
surface,  but  which  indicated  that  he  was  thinking  all  the 
time  and  thinking  quick.  The  way  he  squatted  behind 
the  bat,  the  way  he  threw,  his  quickness  once  in  throwing  a 
bunted  ball  to  third  instead  of  first,  everything  he  did  was 
right.     "An  old  ball  player,"  I  said  to  myself. 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  found,  on  talking  to  him  after  the 
game,  that  he  was  not  only  young  but  had  actually  never 
seen  a  professional  game.  He  was  just  a  natural-born 
ball  player.  I  offered  him  a  job  on  the  spot  but  he  passed 
it  up  without  any  hesitation. 

"I've  got  a  good,  steady  job,"  he  said.  "I  don't  feel 
like  gambling  on  making  good  in  baseball." 

"Listen,  son,"  I  said.  "It  wouldn't  be  any  gamble. 
I'll  guarantee  that  in  two  years  you'll  get  into  the  big  league. 
You'll  be  making  six  thousand  a  year  in  no  time." 


'Knotty"  Lee'»  team    (Urantford)   in   the  Mich 

in  Canada  lacks  this  opportunity  and  he  does  not  develop 
as  rapidly  as  the  young  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
I  may  bring  down  on  my  head  the  wrath  of  all  lovers  of 
amateur  sport  by  saying  this,  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  remember 
the  time,  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  Toronto  alone  had 
eight  or  ten  men  on  big  league  teams.  How  many  can 
Toronto  boast  to-day? 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  scouting  for  my  own  teams  and  also 
for  the  Toronto  International  Club.  My  itinerary  has 
generally  been  south  from  Montreal  through  the  New 
Kngland  States,  down  through  New  York  and  along 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  ending  up  around  St.  Paul.  Frank- 
ly I  have  seldom  i)ut  in  much  time  in  Canada  on  the  hunt 
for  players. 

And  at  that  there  is  just  as  good  raw  material  in  Canada 
as  elsewhere.  Last  year  I  was  tipped  off  that  a  certain 
amateur  team  in  Ontario  had  a  pitcher  with  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  a  Christy  Mathewson  the  Second.  I  made 
a  special  trip  to  see  him.  Nobody  in  town  knew  who  I  wa.s, 
or  at  any  rate  no  one  spotted  me,  and  I  took  a  quiet  seat, 
on  the  grand.stand. 

I  Find  a  Born  Player 

"T^HE  pitcher  was  a  big  fellow,  over  six  feet  of  ungainly 
■■  framework.  He  unquestionably  had  a  fine  burst  of 
speed,  but  after  the  first  few  innings  I  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  he  was  a  "dud."  He  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
fielding  and,  although  he  was  striking  them  out  right  along, 
it  wa.s  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  batters  rather  than  to 
any  magic  of  his  own.  I  was  willing  tn  .stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  the  prediction  that  he  would  be  absolutely  mas- 
sacred in  the  first  innings  against  any  professional  team. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hardly  gave  him  a  thought  after 


igan-Ontafio  League  last  year,  the  manafrer  beins  second  from  the  left. 

But  he  couldn't  see  it  that  way.     He  was  getting  one 


hundred  dollars  a  month  and  liked  his  work  and  he  had  a 
good  chance  for  promotion.  So  there  he  is.  If  any  big 
league  scout  wants  a  line  on  a  catcher  who  would  develop 
in  time  into  another  "Mooney"  Gibson  or  "Chief"  Meyers 
I  can  give  him  the  address. 

But  I  don't  think  it  is  any  use  trying  to  get  this  lad  into 
the  game. 

Why  This  Pitcher  Struck  Them  Out 

'TpHERE  was  another  case  last  year  which  demonstrates 
*-  how  careful  a  scout  must  be.  A  pitcher  with  one  of 
the  Ontario  teams  acquired  a  big  reputation  as  a  strike- 
out artist  and  it  was  pretty  generally  conceded  that  he 
would  be  snapped  up  for  fa.ster  company.  One  day  when 
my  team,  the  Brantford  Red  Sox,  were  due  to  go  up  against 
the  star  pitcher  on  our  own  grounds,  I  saw  a  familiar  face  in 
the  lobby  of  a  hotel  and  finally  placed  the  possessor  thereof 
as  the  scout  for  a  certain  big  league  team.  He  came  over 
and  edged  me  into  a  corner. 

"How  about  this  bird,  Knotty?"  he  asked.  "We  got  a 
straight  tip  that  he's  a  world-beater  and  the  boss  told  me 
to  come  up  and  grab  him." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "he  sure  is  a  bear-cat  at  home.  But 
I've  noticed  that  he  doesn't  win  more  than  the  average 
number  of  games  on  the  road." 

"What's  the  reason?"  demanded  the  scout. 

"It's  a  mystery  to  me,"  I  said.  "At  home  he  mows  them 
down  -strikes  'em  out  right  and  left.  On  the  road  he's 
just  fair  to  middling." 

"Must  have  a  goat  around  the  premise.^,"  grunted  the 
other.     "I'll  find  out  where  he  keeps  it." 

That  afternoon  the  star  pitcher  was  just  fair  to  middling 


and  we  beat  him.  My  friend,  the  scout,  went  on  with  us 
to  the  home  town  of  the  other  team  where  we  played  the 
next  three  days.  On  the  second  day,  the  whirlwind  was 
put  in  again  and  he  beat  us  to  a  fine  platinum  peak. 

"He's  got  me  puzzled,"  said  the  scout.  ''Hadn't  a  thing 
the  other  day — to-day  a  world-beater.  You  say  he's  that 
way  all  the  time?" 

"Up  and  down,"  I  said.  "Up  at  home  and  down  on  the 
road." 

So  the  scout  wandered  off  on  his  beat  without  attempt- 
ing to  dicker  and  I  gave  him  a  sort  of  promise  that  I  would 
let  him  know  if  anything  developed.  Shortly  afterward 
I  found  out  the  solution.  You  have  all  read  stories  about 
teams  which  won  at  home  by  having  unusual  background 
arrangements  so  that  the  visitors  could  not  see  the  ball; 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  you  won't  put  much  stock  ir 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  But  anyway  here  was  the  fact 
of  the  matter.  One  day  when  we  were  playing  in  the  homt 
town  of  the  star  heaver,  I  became  too  obstreperous  on  the 
coaching  line  and  was  ruled  off  the  field.  It  so  happened 
that  the  seat  I  secured  in  the  grand  stand  was  directl.\ 
back  of  the  plate  and  what  I  saw  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
pitcher's  strength.  He  was  a  left  hander  and  his  deliver\ 
was  most  peculiar — a  high  hitching  swing  that  carried  hi^ 
arm  away  to  the  left.  As  a  result  his  hand  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  corner  of  a  bill-board  in  the  background 
painted  a  dark  green  when  the  ball  left  it.  The  batter 
always  had  the  impression  that  the  ball  came  up  to  him 
suddenly — he  couldn't  see  it  leave  the  pitcher's  hand. 
As  a  result  strike-outs  were  the  rule. 

It  was  quite  accidental.  No  other  pitcher  benefited  b>- 
the  background;  no  one  could  without  resorting  to  the  same 
peculiar  delivery.  The  man  himself  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  He  honestly  believed  he  was  striking  them  out 
by  sheer  skill  and  was  probably  as  puzzled  as  the  rest  of  us 
were  at  his  inability  to  do  as  well  elsewhere. 

I  tipped  off  my  friend,  the  scout,  to  leave  him  alone. 

Handling  the  Local 
Phenom 

IV/IANAGING  a  team   in   ;■. 
-'■ ' -^  Canadian  league  involves 
always    a    close    acquaintanci 
with  the  rather  common  species 
known  as  the  Local  Phenom. 
Every  town  boasts  of  at  least 
one  player  who  only  needs  a 
chance  in  order  to  make  the 
public    forget    all    about    Ty 
Cobb.    As  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  that  you  are  putting  a 
team  in  town  you  begin  to  hear 
about  the  phenom  or  phenoms 
that  this  particular  place  boasts. 
Friends  of  the  player  come  to 
you.      Perhaps  the 
backers  of  the  club 
boosts  his  stock  to 
you.   Almost  invar- 
iably the  great  one 
comes  to  you  him- 
self  and  says  how 
lucky  you  are  that 
he   is   available   to 
help    you    win    the 
championship.     Of 
course  you  have  to 
give  him  a  chance, 
in  fact  all  manner 
of  chances. 

My  experience  is 
that  the  local 
phenom  sel- 
dom amounts 
to  anything, 
lie  is  generally 
too  bumptious 
to  learn.  Hi' 
has  believed  so 
long  that  he  is 
one  of  the  real- 
ly great  men 
of  the  diamond 
that  he  doesn't 
see  the  need  of 
learning  any- 
thing. Perhaps 
at  one  time  he 
had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  goiul 
player  but  the 
l)oosting  of  his 
friends  has  ruined  all  that,  li  generally  happens  that  he 
blows  up  of  his  own  accord.  Put  him  into  a  game  and  he 
falls  down  in  the  pinches.  The  crowd  soon  see  this  and 
the  stock  of  the  phenom  just  oozes  down  to  zero.  It's  the 
only  way;  let  the  crowd  discover  the  clay  f'"'  "''  ""•  "'"• 
for  itself.  Continued  on  Page  62 
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CHAPTER  XXII— Continwed 
ND    a    mighty  good    school  too  for 


Going  in 


a 
sport.     Do  you  know  it?" 
"But  Lydia,"  I  began,  "what  in  the 
name  of — ?" 

"Sh-h!  Don't  swear,"  was  all  she  said,  as 
taking  Boosey's  parcel  she  opened  Vio's  door, 
softly  she  closed  it  behind  her. 

Once  more  Boosey's  expression  dramatized  my  situation. 
That  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  he  exercised  his 
functions — even  such  a  master  as  I — should  be  called 
"kid"  by  a  girl  like  Lydia  created  a  social  topsey-turvey- 
dom  defying  all  his  principles.  For  perceptible  seconds 
he  stared  in  an  tistonishment  mingled  with  disdain,  after 
which  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  tell  the  news  in  the  kitchen. 

But  I  was  too  much  puzzled  by  Lydia's  reappearance  to 
tear  myself  away.  What  had  she  to  do  with  Vio?  How 
(lid  she  get  the  right  to  go  in  and  out  of  Vio's  room  with  this 
matter  of  course  authority? 

In  a  corner  of  the  hall,  beside  the  window  looking  over  the 
Common,  was  an  armchair  in  which  Vio  often  sat  when 
taking  her  breakfast  upstairs,  and  glancing  over  her  cor- 
respondence. I  sank  into  it  now,  and  waited.  Sooner  or 
later  Lydia  must  come  out  again. 

This  she  did  some  twenty  minutes  later,  dainty  and 
nonchalant. 

"Lydia,"  I  cried,  springing  to  my  feet,  "what  in  the 
name  of  God  are  you  doing  here?" 

"You  see." 

'T'HE  parcel  she  had  taken  from  Boosey  was  now  un- 
•*-  done,  revealing  some  three  or  four  pairs  of  corsets. 
Laying  the  bundle  on  the  table  Vio  used  for  her  breakfast- 
tray  the  girl  began  to  roll  the  corsets  neatly. 

There  were  so  many  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  that  I 
hardly  knew  where  to  begin. 

"How  long  have  you  been  coming  to — to  see  my  wife?" 
"Oh,  not  so  very  long — a  month  perhaps." 
"Did  you  know  I  was  here?" 
"Why,  sure." 

"Is  that  what  brought  you?" 

She  glanced  up  sidewisefrom  her  work,  with  one  of  those 
glances  she  alone  could  fling. 

"Well,  you  have  got  a  nerve.    Suppose  I  said  yes?" 
"Who — who  told  you  where  to  find  me?" 
"Who  do  you  think?" 
"Miss  Averill?" 

'  "iNo;  XV  wasn't  iviiss  Averill.    As  far  as  I  can  make  out 
little  old  Milly  doesn't  give  you  a  second  thought  now  that 
she  knows  you're  in  the  bosom  of  your  family." 
"Is  that  true?" 

"Why  of  course  it's  true.  Did  you  want  to  think  she 
was  pining  away?" 

"Well,  who  did  tell  you?" 

"Why  should  I  want  anyone  to  tell  me?  Ever  since  I've 
been  with  Clotilde  I'm  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  cus- 
tomers.    I  get  a  commission  on  every  pair — " 

"But  it  wasn't  for  the  commission  you  came  to  see  Mrs. 
Harrowby?" 

"Well,  what  was  it  for  then?" 
"That's  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me." 
"How  much  did  you  tell  me  when  you  disappeared  from 
the  Barcelona  over  two  years  ago — " 

"I  told  you  as  much  as  I  could  tell  anyone." 
"You  didn't  tell  me  your  name  was  Harrowby." 
"I  didn't  know  it." 

SHE  swung  round  from  her  work  with  the  parcel.  "You 
didn't— what?" 

I  tapped  my  forehead.  "Shell  shock.  I'd — I'd  for- 
gotten who  I  was." 

A  flip  of  her  slender  hand  dismissed  this  explanation,  as 
she  resumed  her  task. 

"Ah,  go  on!"  And  yet  she  veered  back  again,  with  a 
dash  of  tears  in  her  blue  eyes.  "Say,  kid,  I  know  all  about 
it.  You  needn't  try  to  put  anything  over  on  me.  I  know 
all  about  it— and  I'm  sorry  for  you.  That's  what  I  want 
to  say.  Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  tell  you  I  was 
your  friend,  and  that  Harry  Drinkwater  was  your  friend 
too?  Well  we  are — even  now.  There's  something  about 
you  we  both — we  both  kind  o'  took  to.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  it's  there.  It  was  there  when  I  thought 
you  might  be  a  swell  crook;  and  if  I  didn't  mind  that  I 
don't  mind— this.  The  only  thing  I'm  thinking  is  that 
you're  up  against  it  awful  thick;  and  so  I  told  Dick  Stroud 
that  whoever  shook  you  the  sad  hand  of  farewell  I'd  be 
on  the  spot  as  the  ministering  angel." 

There  were  so  many  points  here  that  I  could  only  seize 
the  one  lying,  as  it  were,  on  top. 

"So  you — you  know  Dick  Stroud?" 

She  had  gone  on  with  her  work  again. 

"Know  him?     Well,  I  should  say!" • 

"Have  you  known  him  long?" 

"Known  him  ever  since— Say,  I'll  tell  you  when  it  was. 
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Heart," 


It  was  after  we  all  came  back  on 
that  ship  together,  and  I  was  still 
doing   the   stenog   act   for   Boydie 
Averill,  before  I  got  Harry  back  o  n 
he  job  again.      Well,  one  day  Ihu 
guy  floated  in,  towed  by 
little  Lulu.   He  sure  is  her 
style  for  fair — or  he  used 
to  be  before  he  went  to 
France." 

"Did— did  IVIrs.  Averill 
introduce  him  to  you?" 

"He  didn't  wait  for  that. 
He  introduced  himself  — 
with  a  look.  I  didn't  need 
a  second  one  before  I'd 
read  him  like  a  headline. 
When  I  started  to  go  home 
that  evening  he  was  wait- 
ing at  the  corner  to  take 
me  in  a  taxi." 

"Did  you  let  him?" 

"Sure  I  let  him.  It  was 
a  ride.  When  he  asked  me 
to  dinner  at  the  Blitz  I  let 
him  do  that  too.  You  saw 
us.  Don't  you  remember 
that  nut — that's  what  you 
called  him  afterwards — ?" 


TT 

1  fh 


stood    before 
terrifying 


came  back  to  me — 

that  sleek  mass  of  silver, 
distinguished  and  sinister 
at  once. 

"So  that  was  he!" 

"That   was   Dick — sure       She 
thing!" 

"You  call  him  Dick?" 

"What  else  would  I  call  him  when  he  wants  me  to — 
But  that's  giving  him  away." 

"Giving  whom  away?" 

Vio  had  come  out  of  her  room  without  our  having  heard 
her.  In  a  tea-gown  of  black  and  gold  she  stood  before  us 
in  an  almost  terrifying  dignity. 

That  is,  it  was  almost  terrifying  to  me,  though  Lydia 
was  equal  to  the  situation. 

"Oh,  madam,  I  didn't  know  you  heard.  Mr.  Harrow- 
by was  just  kidding  me  about  Colonel  Stroud." 
•  "Indeed!"  Moving  forward  with  the  air  of  an  astonish- 
ed queen  Vio  seated  herself  in  the  armchair.  "But  why 
should  Mr.  Harrowby  be — what  was  the  word? — kidding 
you  about  anything?" 

"Oh,  we're  old  friends.  Aint  we?"  She  turned  to  me 
for  corroboration. 

"Very  good  old  friends,"  I  said,  with  some  warmth. 

"Really!     And  you  never  told  me." 

"Madam  never  asked  me.  She  never  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Colonel  Stroud  either.  How  could  I  tell  that  she 
wanted  to  know?" 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  want  to  know.  I'm  only  interested — " 
She  looked  toward  me — "that  you  and — and  this  young 
lady  should  be  so — so  intimate." 

"I  hope  madam  doesn't  mind." 

"Let  me  see,"  Vio  began  to  calculate.  "It's  about 
four  or  five  weeks  since  Mrs.  Mountney  sent  you  to  me — " 

"And  Mrs.  Averill  had  sent  me  to  her.  You  see.  Madam, 
I  get  a  commission  on  every  pair — and  so — " 

"And  so  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to — " 

"To  improve  myself — yes,  Madam." 

"\/'IO'S  brows~  came  together  in  a  frown.     "To — what? 
'     I  don't  understand  you." 

"You  see.  Madam,  it's  this  way.  I've  only  taken  this 
corset  job  to — to  get  an  insight.  I'm  not  really  a  sales 
woman  at  all.     I'm  an  adventuress." 

It  was  the  only  moment  at  which  I  ever  saw  Vio  non- 
plussed. 

"Oh,  you  are!"  was  all  she  could  find  to  say. 

"Well,  not  exactly  yet;  but  I'm  going  to  be.  Only  if 
you're  an  adventuress  you've  got  to  be  a  swell  adventuress. 
There's  only  one  kind — and  it's  that.  But  you  see. 
Madam,  I've  never  had  enough  to  do  with  ladies  to  be  the 
real  thing;  and  so  when  Clotilde  put  me  on  to  this  corset 
stunt  I  thought  it'd  give  me  a  chance  to  study  them." 

"To  study— ladies?" 

"Yes,  Madam.  An  adventuress  has  got  to  be  that  much 
of  a  lady  that  she  can  put  it  over  on  a  duchess,  or  she 


might  just  as  well  stay  out  of  the  business.  Any  boob 
in  the  movie  line  would  tell  you  that." 

"You  interest  me,"  Vio  said,  almost  beneath  her  breath. 

"I  generally  interest  people,  Madam,  when  I  get  a-going. 
Colonel  Stroud  says  that  if  I  was  to  go  in  for — " 

"That's  not  what  I  want  to  hear.  Tell  me  if — if  your 
studies  have  taught  you  what  you  wanted  to  know." 

Having  completed  her  package  Lydia  stood  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  neat  French  maid  in  a  play. 

"It's  the  model.  Madam.  That's  where  the  trouble  is. 
An  adventuress  has  got  to  be — well,  just  so.  Did  Madam 
ever  see  Agnes  Dunham  as  the  Russian  Countess  in  The 
Scarlet  Sin!  Well,  she's  it — only  she's  too  old.  She  must 
be  thirty-five  if  she's  a  day.  I  don't  know  how  many 
times  I  didn't  go  to  see  her;  but  I  couldn't  be  that 
old — and  then  she  talked  with  a  French  accent,  so  that 
settled  it.  Colonel  Stroud  said  that  if  I  was  ever  going  to 
do  the  thing  there  was  only  one  woman  in  the  world — " 

"He  took  a  professional  interest  in  you  then?" 

"Oh,  my,  yes;  professional  and  every  other  way.  Still 
does.  Awful  kind  he  can  be  when  he  likes;  but  when  he 
doesn't  like — My!" 

I  was  sorry  for  Vio.  With  bloodless  lips  and  strained 
eyes  she  sat  grasping  the  arms  of  her  chair  in  the  effort 
to  keep  her  self-mastery.  Had  I  loved  her  less  I  could  have 
been  glad  of  this  minute,  because  it  was  giving  me  what 
might  be  called  my  revenge.  But  I  loved  her  too  much. 
It  was  clear  to  me  too  that  I  loved  her  more  than  I  ever 
did.  My  return  had  been  a  shock  to  her,  and  she  had  made 
a  tremendous  effort  to  be  game.  She  was  game.  She 
had  not  fallen  short  of  the  most  sporting  standard,  except 
in  matters  over  which  she  had  no  control. 

"Stroud  is  always  like  that,"  I  endeavored  to  smile, 
"giving  everyone  a  helping  hand.  He  mayn't  be  the 
wisest  old  dog  in  the  world,  but  no  one  can  say  that  he 
isn't  kind  and  faithful." 

As  it  happened  I  had  better  have  kept  quiet.  Vio  sat 
upright,  all  the  force  of  her  anger  turned  upon  me. 

"Has  this  girl  been  anything  to  you?" 

"Yes,  Madam;  a  mother." 

In  her  endeavor  to  control  herself  Vio  uttered  a  hard 
pant,  eyeing  the  girl  up  and  down. 

"Oh?     Indeed?     You're  young  to  be — a  mother!" 

"Only  a  little  younger  than  you,  Madam;  and  not  half 
so  beautiful.  Madam  knows  that  any  woman  worth  her 
salt  is  mother  to  any  man  down  on  his  luck — I  don't  care 
who  he  is,  or  who  she  is." 

"Thank  you  for  the  information.  I  hope  Mr.  Harrow- 
by has  appreciated  your  maternal  care." 

"Well   he   did   and   he  didn't,    Madam.     Just  when   I 
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thought  he  was  going  to  buck  up — he  cleared  out,  and  I 
thought  he  must  be  dead.     Now  I  find  that — ". 

"That  he's  ahve.  If  you  had  come  to  me  I  could  have 
told  you  that — that  clearing  out  was  his  specialty.  You 
might  say  he  had  a  genius  for  it  if  you  weren't  compelled 
to  call  it  by  another  name." 

I  took  a  long  stride  toward  her. 

"Vio,  do  you  mean  anything  by  that?" 

"What  should  I  mean  but — 
but  the  fact?  You're  a  mystery 
to  me,  Billy,  just  as  you've 
evidently  been  to — to  this 
young  lady.  At  the  very  min- 
ute when  we  hope,  as  she  so 
picturesquely  puts  it,  that 
you're  going  to  buck  up  you — 
you  clear  out.  You  must  have 
a  marvellous  eye  for  your  op- 
portunities in  that  respect. 
That's  why  I  say  it  is  like 
genius  No  one  who  didn't 
have  a  genius  for  clearing  out — 
still  to  call  it  that 
— could  so  neatly 
have  seen  his 
chance  at  Bourg- 
la-Comtesse — " 

"Vio!" 

T  DON'T  know 
*■  what  I  was 
about  to  do,  be- 
cause with  my 
own  shout  ring- 
ing in  my  ears  I 
became  aware 
that  Lydia  had 
caught  me  by  the 
arm. 

"Oh,  kid. 
please  don't!" 

"Yes,  let  him." 
Vio's  face  was 
strained  upward 
toward  me,  but 
otherwise  she 

hadn't  moved.  "Men  who  run  away  from 
other  men  are  always  quick  to  strike  wo- 
men." 

My  arm  fell.     I  bent  till  my  face  was  close 
to  hers. 

"When  did  I  ever  run  away — ?" 

Her  hand  was  thrown  out  in  the  imperious  gesture  of 
dismissal  I  had  seen  two  or  three  times  already. 

"Please,  Billy!  We  won't  go  into  that.  You'll— you'll 
spare  me." 

"Vio,  you  believe /Ao<?" 
She  inclined  her  head  slowly. 
"That  I  was  a  —  a  coward — a  deserter?" 
She  inclined  her  head  again. 

"And  that  I — "  the  whole  plan  spread  itself  out-  before 
me — "that  I  pretended  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  cover 
up  my  tracks?" 

Once  more  she  bowed  her  head  relentlessly. 
"You  belUve  that?" 

"Billy,  I  know  it.  Everyone  knows  it.  I've  stood  by 
you  right  up  to  now.  But  now — "  She  rose  -with  a  kind 
of  majesty  from  which  I  backed  away — "now  that  you've 
brought  this  woman  here — into  my  house — where  I've 
been  fighting  your  battles—Oh,  Billy,  what  kind  of  a  man 
areyou — to  have — to  have  a  wife  like  me?" 

I  made  no  attempt  to  respond  to  this.   I  could  only 
tand  amazed  and  speechless.      Perhaps  a  minute  had 
gone  by,  perhaps  two  or  three,  before  I  found  myself  able 
to  say: 

"All  right,  Vio.  Since  it's — since  it's  that  way — and 
with  all  the  other  things — " 

But  I  couldn't  go  any  further.  There  was  another 
speechless  passage  of  time,  during  which  we  could  only 
stare  at  each  other,  regardless  of  the  white  and  wide- 
eyed  spectator  of  the  scene. 

Turning  abruptly  I  walked  down  the  long  hall  toward 
the  door  of  my  own  room.  As  I  did  so  Vio  said  nothing, 
but  Lydia  uttered  a  little,  broken  cry. 

"Oh,  kid,  /  don't  believe  it.  Harry  Drinkwater  doesn't 
believe  it  either.  Nobody  will  believe  it  when  they've 
had  a  word  with  me." 

But  I  didn't  thank  her.  I  didn't  so  much  as  look  back. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  learnt,  too,  what  the  two 
women  said  to  each  other  when  I  left  them  alone  together. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

I  WAS  packing  in  my  room  when  Boosey  brought  me  a 
letter.  As  letters  had  for  so  long  been  to  me  a  thing 
of  the  past  I  took  it  with  some  curiosity,  recognizing  at 
once  the  hand  of  my  friend  Pelly. 

"DearSoames, 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  you  Mr.  Harrowby  now  but  it 
don't  somehow  come  natural.     Soames  you  were  to  me  and 


Soames  you  will  be  till  I  get  used  to  the  other  thing,  which  I 
don't  think  I  shall       I  write  ycu  these  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am    well  and  going  just  the  same  as  ever, 
though  I  miss  our   old  times  together  something  fierce. 
Would  like  to  know  how  you  are  if  you  ever  get  time  to 
write.     Expect  you  are  having  a  swell  time  with  all  the 
gay  guys  in  Boston.     Friends  say  that  Boston  is  some 
sporty  town  when  you  get  with  the  inside  gang,  which  I 
don't  suppose  ycu  have  any  trouble  in 
getting.    Miss  Smith  has  no  one  yet  for 
ycur  old  room,  which  is  all  re-papered 
and  fine  with  a  brand-new  set  of  toad- 
stools, real  showy  ones.     Mrs.  Leeming 
is  sure  some  artist  and  a  nice  old  girl  be- 
sides when  she  doesn't  cry.     Had  a  very 
nice  time  at  Jim's  the  other 
night;  just  a'quirt  between  him 
and  Bridget  and  me;  nothing 
rough-house  but  all  as  a  gentle 
man    should.       Bridget    could 
come   as   his  wife  was   away 
burying    an     uncle     at    Bing 
Hampton.      Hope  you   found 
your  wife  going  strong  as  this 
leaves  mine  at  present.    Had  a 
very  nice  letter  from  her  the 
other  day  and  answered  it  on 
the  spot,  telling  her  to  be  true 
to  me  and  may  God  bring  her 
and  me  together  again  after 
this  long'parting.  Now  no  more 
from 

Your  friend, 

S.  PELLY. 
Write  soon." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  of 
the  glow  that  warmed  and  light- 
ened me  on  reading  these  friend- 
ly lines.  They  were  all  the  more 
grateful  owing  to  the  fact  that 
if  Pelly  believed  of  me  what 
Vio  and  everyone  else  believed, 
as  quite  possibly  he  did,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference. 
Of  the  things  taught  me  in  my 
contact  with  the  less  sophisti- 
cated walks  in  life  the  beauty 
of  a  world  in  which  there  is 
comparatively  little  judging  was  the  most  comforting. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  jealousies  there,  bickerings,  sulkings, 
puerilities,  and  now  and  then  a  glorious  free  fight;  but 
condemnation  was  rare.  The  bruised  spirit  could  be  at 
peace  in  this  large  charity,  and  in  the  spaciousness  of  its 
tolerance  the  humiliated  soul  could  walk  with  head  erect. 
Its  ideals  and  pleasures  might  be  crude;  but  they  were  not 
Pharisaical. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  as  to  my  plans  I  had  none  any  longer. 
The  instinct  that  urged  me  back  to  the  room  with  the  new 
set  of  toadstools  was  like  that  of  the  poor  bull  baited  in  the 
ring  to  take  refuge  amid  the  dumb,  sympathetic  herd  of  its 
own  kind.  I  asked  only  to  be  hidden  there,  to  live  and 
work,  or  if  necessary  die,  obscurely. 

NOT  that  I  hadn't  had  a  first  impulse  to  try  and  clear 
my  name;  but  the  futility  of  attempting  that  was 
soon  apparent.  I  had  nothing  to  offer  but  my  word,  and 
my  word  had  been  rejected.  In  the  course  of  the  two  or 
three  hours  since  the  scene  with  Vio  and  Lydia — while  I 
had  gone  to  the  station  to  secure  a  berth  on  a  night  train 
for  New  York  and  dined  at  a 
hotel — I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  effort  to  explain 
would  be  folly.  The  mere  fact 
that  my  doings  between  Bourg- 
la-Comtes.se  and  the  Auvergne 
were  still  blurred  in  my  memory 
would  make  any  tale  I  told  in- 
coherent and  open  to  suspicion. 
In  addition  to  that  Vio  knew, 
Wolf  knew,  and  others  knew,  that 
I  had  not  offered  my  services  to 
the  Ambulance  Corps  of  my  own 
free  will,  while  my  letters  had 
painted  my  horror  of  the  sights 
I  witnessed  with  no  thought  of 
reserve.  My  supposed  suicide 
being  ascribed  to  remorse,  the 
discovery  that  I  was  alive  and 
well  and  in  hiding  in  New  York.  . 
No;  the  evidence  against  me 
was  too  strong.  The  one  witness 
who  might  say  something  in  my 
favor — Dr.  Scattlethwaite  -had 
him.self  not  believed  me.  He 
could  say  that  the  claim  I  was 
putting  forth  now  I  had  put  forth 
two  years  previously;  but  there 
would  be  nothing  convincing  in 
that. 


Besides,  and  there  was  much  in  the  fact,  I  wanted  to  get 
away,  to  get  back  among  those  who  trusted  me,  and  to 
whom  I  felt  I  belonged.  If  the  thread  of  flame  had  led  me 
to  my  old  life  it  was  only  to  show  me  once  for  all  that  there 
was  no  place  for  me  in  it.  Knowing  that,  I  could  take 
hold  of  the  new  life  more  whole-heartedly,  and  probably  do 
better  work  there.  Already  new  plans  were  springing  to 
my  mind,  plans  which  I  could  the  more  easily  put  into 
operation  because  of  having  some  money  at  my 
disposal.  Mildred  Averill  would  help  me  in  that,  and  per- 
haps I  could  help  her.  If  Vio  secured  a  divorce,  and  I 
should  put  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of  that.  .  .  . 

But  Vio  herself  came  into  my  room,  with  the  calm  man- 
ner and  easy  movement  which  in  no  wise  surprised  me, 
as  she  was  subject  to  such  reactions  after  moments  of 
excitement. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Billy?" 

She  seated  herself  quietly. 

A  coat  being  spread  before  me  on  the  bed  I  folded  the 
sleeves,  and  doubled  the  breasts  backward. 

"I'm  packing." 

"What  for?" 

"Because  I'm  going  away." 

"When?" 

"To-night;  in  an  hour  or  so." 

"Where  to?" 

"New  York  first." 

"And  then?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  Possibly  nowhere.  I  may  stay 
in  New  York.     Probably  I  shall." 

"And  not  come  back  here  any  more?" 

"That's  my  intention." 

"What  are  you  doing  it  for?" 

Taking  the  coat  I  had  folded  I  laid  it  in  my  suitcase. 

"I  should  think  you'd  see." 

"Is  it— is  it  because  of — of  what  was  said  this  afternoon?" 

"Partly." 

"Not  altogether?" 

Pulling  another  coat  from  the  closet  I  spread  it  on  the 
bed. 

"No;  not  altogether." 

"What  else  is  there?" 

"Oh,  nothing  that  you'd  be  interested  in.  I— I  just 
want  to  get  away." 

"From  me?" 

"Only  in  the  sense  that— that  you're  part  of  the  whole." 

"The  whole  what?" 

"The  whole  life.    It's  not  a  life  for  me  any  more." 

SHE  did  not  deny  this  or  protest  against  it.  For  a 
minute  or  more  she  said  nothing,  though  as  I  crossed 
the  room  from  the  bed  to  the  closet  for  more  clothes  I  saw 
in  the  glass  that  she  furtively  dashed  away  a  tear.  Yes- 
terday I  would  have  been  touched  by  that;  but  now  that 
I  knew  what  she  believed  of  me,  what  she  had  been  be- 
lieving of  me  during  all  the  weeks  since  I  had  come  home, 
my  heart  was  benumbed.  Besides,  if  she  was  in  love  with 
Dick  Stroud  there  was  no  reason  for  my  feeling  pity. 
I  had  begun  on  collars  and  neckties  when  she  said: 
"What  kind  of  a  girl  was  that  who  was  here  this  after- 
noon?" 

.  "You  must  have  seen  something  of  her  for  yourself. 
I  understood  from  her  that  she'd  been  coming  to  see  you  — " 
"She's  been  here  three  times.  Alice  Mountney  sent  her, 
and  I  believe  Lulu  Averill  sent  her  to  her.  I  had  no  idea 
that  she  had  anything  in  her  mind  than  just  to  sell  this 
new  kind  of  corset." 


"And  had  she?" 
"Didn't  she  tell  you?" 
"She  didn't  tell  me. 


THE  STORY   BROUGHT 
UP  TO  DATE 

The  writer  of  the  story  wakens  in  the  berth 
of  an  Atlantic  steamer  on  its  way  to  New 
York.  He  has  no  recollection  of  his  identity. 
He  finds  he  is  travelling  under  the  name  of  Jasper 
Soames,  and  is  sharing  a  cabin  with  Harry 
Drinkwater,  a  blinded  soldier  and  a  protege  of  a 
Dr.  Averill,  who  is  on  board.  On  arriving  at 
New  York,  he  goes  to  a  hotel.  A  few  days  later, 
visiting  the  Averills,  he  displays  a  knowledge  of 
music  and  old  china,  which  adds  to  the  mynltry 
of  his  identity.  The  Averills  are  curious  con- 
cerning him  but  he  gives  them  no  explanation  of 
his  trouble.  Short  of  money  he  seeks  employ- 
ment and  on  his  way  meets  Dr.  Aver  ill's  sister, 
Mildred,  who  offers  him  a  loan,  which  he  refuses. 
He  finally  secures  work  (W  a  porter  in  a  rug  store, 
which  position  he  holds  for  two  years.  One  day, 
while  showing  samples  in  a  private  home,  he  is 
recognized  by  the  customer  o.«  Hilly  Harrowby  of 
Boston.  With  his  memory  back,  he  recalls  that 
he  had  enlisted  with  a  French  ambulance  corps  and 
that  his  section  had  been  wiped  out  by  a  shell. 
Shock  had  deprived  him  of  all  recollection  of  fcu! 
own  identity.  His  tvife,  who  had  long  since 
given  him  up  as  dead,  semis  for  him,  and  although 
she  had  apparently  reached  an  understanding 
with  a  new  suitor.  Colonel  Stroud,  they  decide  to 
take  up  tlieir  life  again 


If  she's  said  anything  to  you  I 
don't  know  what  it  can  be." 

"She's  not— she's  not  crazy,  is 
she?" 

"I  shouldn't  think  so.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Then  she's  extremely  pecu- 
liar." 

"We're  all  that  in  our  different 
ways,  aren't  we?" 

"I  don't  know  now  whether  to 
take  her  seriously  or  not." 

"What  about?" 

"About  —about— Dick." 

I  went  on  with  my  packing 
without  answering. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she 
asked,  at  last'. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  anything. 
Why  should  I?" 

"But  I  suppose  you  have  an 
opinion." 

"On  what  point?" 

"The  point  she  brought  up  - 
as  to  her  knowing  him— so  well." 

"I've  no  opinion  about^that. 
I  know  she  knows  him—  very 
well  indeed.  At  least  I  take  it  for 
granted." 

"What  makes  you  do  that?" 
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Men  don't — don't 


"Oh,  jast  having  seen  them  together 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Why  should  I   have  done   Lhat? 
give  each  other  away." 

"Then  in  his  Itnowing  her  there  w  s  something  to—to 
give  away." 

"Evidently." 

"Then  what  about  your  laiowing  her  yourself?" 

"That  was  different." 

"Different -how?" 

Since  she  was  pressing  the  questim  I  decided  not  to 
spare  her. 

"I  didn't  wait  for  her  at  a 
street  corner  as  a  form  of  in- 
troduction." 

EXPECTING  the  que.s- 
tion,  "And  did  he?"  I 
was  surprised  that  she  should 
make  it,  "And  would  it  be 
discreet  to  inquire  what  your 
form  of  introduction  was?" 

"I  was  presented  to  her  in 
all  propriety  by  a  blind  boy 
named  Drinkwater  -you 
heard  her  mention  him  - 
who  was  my  cabin-mate  on 
the  AdDcrgne.  He  and  Mi.ss 
Blair  and  I,  with  some  other 
[leople,  happened  to  sit  at 
the  same  table." 

"And  have  you  no  inter- 
est in  her  besides  that?" 

"Yes;  she's  been  a  very 
good  friend  to  me.  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  two  years  and 
more;  but  that  was  my  fault." 

"So  I  understand." 

"What  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"That  if  you  had  no  in- 
terest in  her  she  had  an  in- 
terest in  you,  strong  enough 
to — to  impel  her  to  make  my 
acquaintance." 

"With  some  good  end  in 
view — presumably." 

"With  the  end  in  view  of 
giving  me  the  information 
that — that  she  knew  Dick." 

"And  you  call  that  taking 
an  interest  in  me?" 

"What  do  you  think  your- 
self?" 

ONCE  more  I  declined  to 
give  my  impressions. 
Where  Stroud  was  concerned 
I  had  nothing  to  say.  Now 
that  Vio  knew  something  of 
the  truth  concerning  him  I 
wished  not  to  influence  her 
in  any  way.  The  matter 
.seemed  oddly  far  away  from 
me.  The  tie  between  Vio  and 
myself  being  broken  in  fact 
as  it  soon  would  be  in  law  I 
preferred  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  my  successor  where  it 
was. 

"Why  do  you  say,"  she 
began  after  a  brief  pause, 
"that  this  is  not  a  life  for  you 
any  more?" 

"Because  it  isn't." 

"But  why  isn't  it?" 

"For  one  reason  because  I 
don't  like  it." 

'  Oh!"  She  was  not  ex- 
pecting this  reply,  and  it  dis- 
pleased her.  "What's  the 
matter  with  it?" 

"For  me  —  everything. 
But  it's  nothing  that  you 
would  understand." 

"I  suppose  I  could  understand  if  you  explained  to  me." 

"No,  you  couldn't.  Or,  rather,  I  couldn't.  The 
language  isn't  coined  that  would  give  me  the  words  to  tell 
you.  It's  not  the  facts  of  the  life  I  dislike;  it's  the  spirit 
of  it." 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  spirit  of  it?" 

"I'm  not  saying  so.     I  merely  dislike  it— for  myself. 
For  me  it's  not  a  real  life  any  more.     I  belong  to — to 
simpler  people  with  less  complex  ideas." 
Less  complex  ideas  about  what?" 

About  honor  for  one  thing."  In  my  goings  and  comings 
round  the  room  I  paused  in  front  of  her.  "Among  my 
friends— my  real  friends— you  can  be  a  coward  or  a 
deserter,  just  as  you  could  be  a  murderer  or  a  thief 
no  one  would  pass  judgment  upon  you." 


"And  is  that — a  virtue?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  its  being  a  virtue;  but  it 
u  a  consolation." 

As  I  stood  looking  down  on  her  she  said,  softly: 

"Have  I  passed  judgment  upon  you?" 

"You've  been  a  brick,  Vio;  you've  been  a  heroine.  The 
only  difference  I  should  note  between  you  and  the  people 
to  whom  I'm  going  back  is  that  you've  suppressed  your 
condemnation,  and  they  didn't  feel  it." 

"Did  they  -know?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  what  they  knew,  for  the  reason  that  it 
wouldn't  have  mattered.     They  knew  the-e  was  s-)m?thing 


and 


She   said    softly,    "Have   I    passed    judgment    on    you?"  ■ 

wrong  with  me,  that  I  was  hiding  something,  that  I  was 
probably  an  outcast  of  good  family;  but  they  gave  me  a 
great  big  affection  to  live  in,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
Y^ou've  given  me — " 

T^HERE  was  an  extraordinary  brilliant  flash  of  her  dark 
*■  eyes  as  she  lifted  them  to  mine. 

"What?"  she  interjected.  "Have  you  any  idea  of  what 
fj/e  given  you?" 

"You've  given  me,"  I  repeated,  "the  great  big  affection 
to  live  in,  but  with  something  in  it  that  poisoned  the  air. 
I'm  grateful  to  you,  Vio,  more  grateful  than  I  can  begin  to 
tell  you — especially  as  I  know  now  what  you've  been 
thinking  all  the  time— but  you  can  easily  understand  that 
I  prefer  not  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with — " 

"If  we  purified  that— the  atmosphere?     What  then?" 


"It  still  wouldn't  be  everything.  When  I  say  I  don't 
like  the  life  it  isn't  just  because  it's  east  me  out;  it's  be- 
cause for  me — mind  you,  I'm  not  speaking  of  anyone  else 
— it's  become  vapid  and — and  foolish — and — and  a  throw- 
ing away  of  time." 

"And  what  do  you  find  among  the  people  you — you  call 
your  friends  that's  more  worth  while?" 

"That's  what  it's  hard  to  tell  you.  I  find  the  simple  and 
elemental — something  basic  and  foundational'  that  the 
new  crisis  in  existence  is  telling  us  to  discover  and — and 
rectify.  You  remember  what  I  said  a  month  or  more  ago 
to  Stroud,  that  our  building  was  collapsing — " 

"Yes;  and  I  hoped  you 
were,  as  people  say,  talking 
through  your  hat." 

"Well,  I  wasn't.  The  build- 
ing in  coming  down — right 
to  the  foundations.  Only  the 
foundations  will  remain." 

"They're  awfully  crude 
foundations,  aren't  they?" 

"Exactly.  That's  just 
where  the  trouble  is.  The 
bases  of  our  life  are  ugly  and 
unclean,  and  so  we've  turned 
away  and  refu-sed  to  look  at 
them.  I'm  going  back,  Vio, 
to  see  what  I  can  do  to  make 
them  less  ugly,  less  unclean, 
and  more  secure  to  build  on. 
How  can  we  erect  a  society 
on  foundations  that  already 
have  the  element  of  decay  in 
them  before  we've  added  the 
first  leyer  of  our  superstruc- 
ture?" 

Rising  she  went  to  a  win- 
dow, leaning  against  it  as  if 
tired,  and  looking  out  into 
the  darkness. 

"But  what  can  you  do — 
all  by  yourself?" 

"Very  little;  but  a  little  is 
something.  It  isn't  alto- 
gether the  success  or  the 
failure  that  I'm  thinking 
about;  it's  the  principle." 

"Oh,  if  you're  going  to  live 
by  principles — " 

"We've  got  to  live  by 
something.  When  the  world 
is  coming  down  about  our 
heads — " 

"If  it's  doing  that  one  man 
can't  hold  it  up." 

"No;  but  a  good  many 
men  may.  I'm  not  the  only 
one  who's  trying." 

"I  never  heard  of  anyone 
trying  it  like  that — by  going 
back  to  the  foundational,  as 
you  call  it." 

"Oh,  I  think  you  have. 
The  Man  who  more  than  any 
other  has  helped  the  human 
race  did  just  that  thing. 
Y^ou're  strict  about  going  to 
church  on  Sunday — " 

She  was  slightly  shocked. 
"I  presume  you're  not  going 
to  try  to  be  like  Him." 

"Perhaps  not.  I  may  not 
aim  so  high.  I'm  only  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that  going 
back  to  the  foundational  and 
beginning  there  again  was 
His  method.  Others  have 
followed  it — a  good  many. 
All  the  work  connected  with 
what  we  call  Settlements — " 
"I  never  could  bear  them." 
"Possibly;  but  that  isn't 
the  point.  I'm  only  saying 
that  in  their  way  Settlement- 
workers  have  been  feeling  out  the  special  weakness  of  our 
civilization,  and  doing  their  best  to  meet  it.  I  suppose  our 
politicians  and  clergymen  and  economists  have  been  doing 
the  same.  The  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  so  generally 
nip  the  symptom  while  leaving  the  root  of  the  disease  that 
they  don't  accomplish  much." 

"Did  you  accomplish  much  yourself  when  you  were — ?" 
"I  didn't  try.     I  didn't  see  what  I  was  there  for.     It's 
only  since  coming  back  here  that  I've  begun  to  under- 
stand why  I  was  led  the  way  I  was — " 

Turning  round  she  said  over  her  shoulder: 
"Do  you  call  that  being  led?" 

I  replied  with  a  distinctness  which  I  tried  to  make 
significant: 

"Yes,  Vio;  I  call  it  being  led.     I  didn't  see  it  till  I  got 
.  Continued  on  Page  77 


BARTERING    THE    INDIES 


T 


HE  statement  that 
there  will  be  a  confer 
ence  of  representatives 


Canada  Does  Not  Want  Them  Sold 


of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  of  the  Governments  of  the  British  West  Indies  held 
in  Ottawa  in  the  near  future,  gives  a  new  interest  to  the 
suggestion  that  Britain  sell  the  West  Indian  Islands  to 
the  United  States  in  payment  of  her  war  debt.  The 
iiggestion  has  been  described  by  the  Manchester Gi/arrftan 
^is  "a  piece  of  feather-brained  mischief,"  and  in  some  such 
terms  it  appears  to  be  very  generally  considered.  But 
at  least  the  proposal  has  brought  to  the  public  attention 
the  very  serious  results  that  any  such  action  would  have 
upon  Canada's  present  and  Canada's  future.  Commercial- 
l,\'  the  British  West  Indies  may  well  be  considered  one  of 
<  'anada's  most  promising  customers.  The  Mail  and 
'■■  inpire,  Toronto,  commenting  on  the  situation  and  on  the 
proposal  for  a  still  closer  co-operation  between  the  two,  has 
this  to  say: 

"There  are  no  two  areas  of  population  within  the  Em- 
pire that  should  be  more  intimately  related  commercially 
mdevenpolitically  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
iritish  West  Indies.     There  is  no  other  country  with  which 
lie  British  West  Indies  should  be  in  such  close  intercourse 
IS  with  Canada.     Both  are  under  the  British  Crown  and 
ver   both   floats  the  Union   Jack.     Besides   community 
a'  allegiance  and  fellowship  in  the  Empire,  the  British 
.Vest  Indies  and  Canada  are  perfectly  matched  economical- 
v.    Neither  is  the  competitor  of  the  other  and  each  is  the 
■lonomic  complement  of  the  other.     Canada  is  a  very 
large  consumer  of  articles  that  are  of  the  staple  production 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  only  by  importation  can 
Canada    obtain    those    articles.     Similarly,    the    British 
West   Indies   must   import    commodities   such   as   figure 
among  the  principal  e.xports  of  Canada.     It  is  a  case  of 
xchange  between  the  North  temperate  zone  on  the  one 
-ide  and  the  tropics  and  the  sub-tropics  on  the  other. 
I'here  could  not  be  a  more  ideal  commercial  union  than 
one  holding  between  these  two  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The   one   thing   needed   to  develop  the  immense   latent 
wealth  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  adequate  .connection 
\vith  markets  and  sources  of  supply  corresponding  with  the 
■onomic  requirements  of  the  Islands.     Canada  can  and 
hould  provide  that. 

"This  country  can  afford  to  be  liberal  in  its  dealings  with 
I  he  British  West  Indies.  A  policy  to  make  Canada  the 
nain  goal  and  sustenance  of  West  Indian  commerce  is 
'.ell  worth  all  that  it  will  cost  us.  We  have  a  national 
fleet  of  merchant  ships,  and  can  as  easily  as  not  provide  all 
the  tonnage  required  to  develop  the  trade  with  the  British 
West  Indies.  We  could  afford  to  let  the  products  of  the 
British  We.st  Indies  come  in  free  of  duty,  for  no  domestic 
'  ndustry  would  be  injured." 

The  Woo<tetock,  Ont. ,  Sevtinel-Review  expresses  surprise 

'  iiat  Lloyd  George  should  have  considered  it  necessary  to 

it'ny  the  charge  that  there  was  any  intention  of  selling 

'le  West  Indian  Islands.     Unquestionably,  however,  the 

roposal  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  England,- 


to  say  nothing  of  the  Island  in  question,  and  a  definite 
denial  was  certainly  needed.  Commenting  further,  the 
Sentinel-Review  questions  even  whether  such  a  sale, 
leaving  out  entirely  the  human  element,  would  have  been 
a  good  financial  move.  "Even,"  it  says,  "if  the  people  of 
the  British  West  Indies  were  willing  to  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  the  proposal  would  still  be  one  of  ques- 
tionable merit  on  its  financial  side.  Financial  experts 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  figure  out  that  the  relief  would  be 
merely  temporary;  but  the  idea  of  selling  or  bartering  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Islands  would  probably  not  be  enter- 
tained in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  no  matter 
how  profitable  the  transaction  might  seem." 

The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  in  dealing  with  the  proposal  to 
sell  the  Islands  to  the  United  States  urges  that  it  would 
probably  be  to  their  advantage  if  such  a  course  were 
adopted.  The  Islands,  it  claims,  are  not  as  valuable  as 
they  once  were  to  the  British  Empire  and  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  sentiment  that  retains  them: 

"The  sale  of  the  West  Indies  would  necessarily  include 
the  transfer  of  people  from  one  Government  to  another, 
and  while  that  may  not  be  quite  the  same  thing  as  selling 
the  people,  it  is  near  enough  to  it  to  make  such  a  trans- 
action repugnant  to  right-thinking  people.  There  is  in 
Europe  just  now  quite  enough  trouble  in  the  rearranging  of 
boundaries  to  coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  to 
show  that  the  old  system  of  consulting  the  interests  of 
dynasties  and  governments  instead  of  the  interests  of  the 
governed  is  not  only  in  disfavor  but  is  so  much  in  disfavor 
that  it  has  become  a  serious  problem  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  situation. 

"So  far  as  the  West  Indies  question  is  concerned,  it 
could,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  it  would  be  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  Archipelago  if  it  were  all  under 
the  one  Government.  At  the  present  time  the  Islands  are 
divided  among  several  nations  and  trading  amongst  them 
is  severely  handicapped  by  laws  passed  more  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  dominant  partner  than  the  colony.  There  is 
really  only  a  sentimental  reason  for  retaining  as  British 
Colonies  the  British  West  Indies,  and  if  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  alone  were  consulted  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  transfer  to  the  United  States  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Islands.  Transfer  without  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  however  is  an  unthinkable  pro- 
position, one  that  should  not  be  entertained  for  one 
moment,  but  if  on  a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  people 
there  was  a  substantial  majority  in  favor  of  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  then  there  could  be  no  great  objection  to 
Great  Britain  using  what  financial  interest  she  had  in  the 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  British  people 
themselves  of  the  enormous  burden  of  foreign  indebted- 
ness. No  injustice  would  be  done  to  anyone,  and  least  of 
all  to  those  most  nearly  concerned,  the  Islanders  them- 
selves, for  in  the  terms  of  the  case  they  would  get  just  what 


they  wanted,  and  owing  to 
their  peculiar  geographical 
position  they  would  probably 
gain  considerably  in  an  econ- 
omical way." 

THE  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Nugget  has  a  new  viewpoint  on 
the  subject.  First  of  all  it  raises  the  point  that 
Bermuda  would  be  a  splendil  base  of  operations  in  a  naval 
action  against  the  United  States,  and  that  therefore  the 
United  States  are  eager  to  get  this  convenient  spot  out  of 
British  hands.  This  is  certainly  a  novel  viewpoint  but 
not  more  novel  than  the  argument  that  follows  that  reads: 
"It  is  hinted  in  some  quarters  that  the  move  is  inspired 
by  the  prohibitionists.  It  is  pointed  out  that  next  to 
certain  Canadian  cities,  Bermuda  is  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  who  desire  to  obtain  liquor  in  more  than  medicinal 
doses,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  long  the  Canadian  supply 
may  hold  out.  The  easiest  way  to  remove  the  menace 
to  prohibition,  of  course,  would  be  to  bring  Bermuda  into 
the  United  States  and  under  the  dry  law. 

"From  any  point  of  view  it  seems  like  a  funny  move,  but 
it  is  learned  from  Mr.  Taft  that  members  of  the  United 
State  Senate  are  inclined  to  take  their  fun  quite  seriously." 

The  Kingston,  Ont.;  Standard  thinks  that  the  sale  of  the 
British  West  Indies  would  not  only  be  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheons  of  the  British  Empire  but  on  those  of  the 
United  States  as  well.  "We  do  not  believe,"  it  says, 
"that  the  sober,  sane,  common  sense  and  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  approve  of  the  sugges- 
tion. How  would  they  like  to  read  in  a  future  account  of 
these  possessions  that  the  West  Indies  became  theirs  be- 
cause taken  as  part  of  payment  of  a  debt  to  them,  incurred 
because  Great  Britain  had  that  debt  in  consequence  of 
aiding  her  allies  to  win  the  Liberty  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  their  own?  No;  Mr.  McAdoo  is  doing  the 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen  an  injustice." 
"^"^HE  News-Chronicle  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  sees  in  the 
■*-  suggestion  a  further  spreading  of  the  real  estate  boom, 
that  makes  men  and  nations  think  that  almost  everything 
is  for  sale. 

"The  Senator's  idea,"  it  says,  "may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  active  movements  of  real  estate  throughout  his 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  and  naturally  he  imagined 
that  all  real  estate  is  in  the  market,  or  perhaps  he  imagined 
that  the  temporary  financial  condition  of  Britain  might 
induce  that  country  to  set  a  price  on  the  real  estate  it 
holds  as  crown  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

"The  Islands  in  question  are  of  too  greaf  value  to  Britain 
to  dispose  of,  even  if  that  country  were  anxious  to  make  a 
few  extra  dollars  just  now.  No  other  part  of  the  Empire 
produces  exactly  the  same  line  of  products  as  the  West 
Indies  and  no  portion  of  the  Empire  is  more  loyal  or  at- 
tached to  the  mother  country.  The  government  of  the 
Islands  has  been  on  lines  that  has  won  the  esteem  of  the 
entire  population.  Peace  and  plenty  reign  supreme  on 
those  Islands,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  may  be  in 
the  rest  of  the  world." 


SPARKS   FROM    MANY   ANVILS 


THOSE  HIDELESS  LIVES 
Cat  skins  are  now  selling  on  the  fur  market  at  two  dollars  purr  pelt.     It  is  a 
strange  fact  in  nature  that  although  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  it  has  only  one  hide. — 
Turner's  Weekly,  Saskatoon. 

PERHAPS  HE  KNEW? 
South  America  asks  for  a  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Boy,  ask  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  to  page  Mr.  Monroe.  -Calgary  Albertan. 

TIME'S  CHANGES 
A  short  time  ago  a  man  was  arrested  if  he  could  not  carry  his  liquor.     Now  he  is 
arrested  if  lie  is  caught  carrying  it.-  -The  Whig,  Kingston,  Ont. 

SACRED   AND  PROFANK 
A  tine  spring  ciay  means  spiritual  uplift  to  some;  to  otlu-is  only  washing  the 
windows. — Daily  Mail,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

SEEMS  HEALTHY 
There  were  more  than  seven  hundred  births  in  Winnipeg  during  March.     This 
should  put  an  end  to  this  chronic  knocking  of  our  climate. — Manitoba  Free  Pn 

AMEN 
The  flu,  the  fly  and  the  Hohenzollerns  are  not  the  only  pests.     For  insl-dnce 
there  is  the  gabby  lizard  who  reads  aloud  the  sub  titl&s  at  the  movies. — Adverlisei , 
London,  Ont. 

THE  DEADLY  T.  W. 
Apparently  President  Wilson  has  now  got  his  type-A-riter  trained  on  Con-stantin- 
ople.     The  Globe,  Toronto. 

ALAS  POOR  LO  ! 

If  some  of  the  |)lan,s  proposed  at  Ottawa  regarding  the  enfranchisement  of 
Indians  are  pa,s.sed  without  reservations  the  Indians  may  be  left  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion.     ManitobaFr»'i  /'■«'-- 


THOSE  OTTAWA  DAYS 
The  Ottawa  Citizen's  weather  report  reads:  "Sun  rose  6.01 ;  sets,  6.20."     Let's  go 
back  to  bed.     We  can't  do  much  in  19  minutes. —  New.<<- Record,  Kitchener.  Ont. 

DAMAGING  APPEARANCE 
A  man  wiis  arrested  in  a  Western  city  armed  with  a  horse  pistol,  a  blackjack,  a 
bandana  handkerchief,  sandbag,   dagger  and   flashlight.     The  police  said  they 
thought  him  a  suspicious  character.     We  wonder  why!  —Saskatoon  Star. 

METHOD  IN  HIS  MADNESS 
A  Detroit  man  has  left  his  wife  and  eloped  with  his  mother-in-law.     But  per- 
haps he  only  intends  to  take  her  to  a  big  city. — British  Whig,  Kingston. 

EACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TONGUE 
It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  in  Tartary  for  the  host  who  has  invited  an  honored 
guest  to  dine  with  him  to  take  him  by  the  ear  and  lead  him  to  the  table.     It  is 
different  in  this  country ,where  the  host  simply  nods  his  head  in  the  direction  of  tht> 
cellar  door  and  the  guest  follows  closely  in  his  wake.    -Vancouver  Province. 

INNOCENCE 
United  States  Senator  Borah  says  that  he  hits  just  discovered  that  the  big  inter- 
ests are  mixing  in  politics.     We  hope  Senator  Borah  is  never  sent  through  the  womis 
with  a  basket  of  cake  and  some  butter  for  his  sick  grandmother.     Ottawa  Citizen. 

LET  US  PLA^ 

.  Who  says  the  high  cost  of  living  will  never  come  down?  A  story  comes  from 
the  United  States  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  seven  cents  a  gross  in  the  price  of 
jewsharps.   -Brockville,  Ont.,  Record  and  Times. 

SHOT  GUNS  ARE  SCARCER 
The  lot  of  a  German  diplomat  seems  to  be  no  happier  than  that  o{  an  Irish 
jiolircnian.     Spectator,  Hamilton. 
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Do  You  Favor  the  Encouragement 
of  Canadian  Magazines? 

VOU,  as  a  thorough-going,  patriotic  Canadian,  desire  to  see  our  country 
-*-  knit  more  closely  together,  the  West  and  the  East  sharing  ideals  and 
aspirations  in  common,  with  the  same  viewpoint,  the  same  interests,  the  same 
intensely  Canadian  sentiment.  You  realize  the  important  part  that  magazines 
can  play  in  fostering  national  sentiment.  Therefore,  you  must  feel  that  it  is 
important  from  a  national  standpoint  that  every  reasonable  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  purely  Canadian  magazines,  especially  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  circylation  to-day  of  American  publications  in  Canada. 


The  principle  that  magazines  and  periodicals  had  their 
place  in  an  educational  sense  has  always  been  recognized 
by  the  Government  and  the  postage  rates  have  been  fixed 
accordingly.  During  recent  years,  periodicals  in  Canada 
have  developed  tremendously,  and  are  showing  promise  of 
still  greater  advancement.  Now,  however,  the  Post  Office 
faces  increased  expense,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  a  heavily-increased  rate  be  fixed  on  second-class  matter 
(that  is,  newspapers  and  periodicals)  running  as  high  as 
four  hundred  per  cent.  The  effect  of  such  a  measure  would 
be  serious  in  the  case  of  magazines  which  have  never  been 
prosperous,  in  fact,  never  entirely  self-sustaining,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  later.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  felt,  the  principle  that  magazines  are  an  educational 
force,  rendering  a  distinct  national  service,  should  still  be 
applied  in  fixing  the  postal  rate.  The  people  of  Canada  ivill 
be  ready  to  back  the  Postmaster-General  in  any  measure 
to  give  the  struggling  magazines  of  Canada  an  opportunity 
to  attain  their  full  growth  and  greatest  usefulness. 

Canada,  made  up  as  it  is  of  a  string  of  provinces  running 
East  and  West  with  a  scattered  population,  is  peculiarly  in 
need  of  national  publications  to  foster  national  sentiment. 
to  spread  information,  to  serve  as  mirrors  of  opinion  and 
to  interpret  each  part  of  the  country  to  other  parts.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  has  been  a  dangerous  condition  that  so 
much  of  the  reading  matter  of  the  Canadian  public  has  borne 
a  foreign  brand.  Infinitely  more  American  magazines  are 
sold  m  Canada  than  Canadian.  Retard  the  development 
of  Canadian  magazines  by  heavy  postal  rates,  and  the  Ameri- 
can publications  will  have  it  more  than  ever  their  own  way. 
Think  what  that  means  to  you  as  a  Canadian !  This  is  the 
Age  of  the  Printed  Word.  Men's  opinions  are  based  largely 
on  what  they  read.  If  Canadians  are  going  to  turn  more 
and  more  to  American  magazines  they  are  going  to  become 
Amencanized.  Our  efforts  to  obtain  unified  ideals,  national 
aspirations  of  our  own,  and  a  national  consciousness  of  our 
own  will  not  progress  in  the  face  of  a  continual  diet  of 
foreign  reading. 

TT  may  be  advisable  to  explain  in  a  few  words  why  the 
i.  publishing  of  magazines  and  periodicals  generally  in  Can- 
ada is  so  hazardous  and  unprofitalble.  In  the  first  place,  the 
population  of  the  country  is  not  large  enough  to  make  huge 
circulations  possible  and  the  revenue  from  subscriptions  and 
advertising  consequently  is  limited ;  several  American  maga- 
zines carry  much  more  revenue  in  one  issue  than  a  Canadian 


magazine  can  achieve  in  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Canadian  magazine  gets  its  circulation  over  an  area  as  great 
as  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  consequently  gets  it 
at  a  higher  ratio  of  cost.  Because  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
paper  and  ink  and  his  inability  to  buy  in  as  large  quantities 
as  the  American  publishers,  the  home  publisher  faces  a 
manufacturing  cost  forty  per  cent,  higher  than  if  he  were 
located  across  the  line;  but  the  paper  and  the  ink  that  the 
U.S.  publisher  buys  later  comes  into  this  country  in  the 
form  of  printed  magazines  absolutely  free  of  duty,  millions 
of  copies  a  month  glutting  the  market.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
publisher  can  cover  his  initial  cost  of  production  on  his  cir- 
culation at  home  and  run  off  as  many  copies  as  are  needed 
for  Canadian  distribution  at  the  bare  manufacturing  cost; 
in  other  words,  employ  Canada  for  the  profitable  dumping 
of  surplus  copies.  Finally,  the  Canadian  publisher  must 
compete  against  his  wealthy  rivals  in  the  purchase  of  art 
and  reading  matter,  and  as  a  result  the  editorial  cost  of 
the  Canadian  paper  is  much  higher  than  the  American 
in  proportion  to  revenue. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Canada  want  still  an- 
other obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  the  publishing  of  maga- 
zines in  this  country.  It  would  be,  from  a  national  stand- 
point, a  tragic  mistake. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  the  readers  of 
MACLEAN'S  may  feel  ready  to  express  their  approval  of  a 
policy  of  extending  encouragement  to  Canadian  magazines 
and  periodicals 

Sign  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  in  to-day: 


COUPON 


r 


Do  Your  Share-Tear  Off'  and  Mail  TO-DAY 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  postal  rate  on 
high-grade  national  magazines  and  periodicals  until  such 
time  as  they  are  better  established. 


NAME 

ADDRESS   .  .  . 
OCCUPATION 
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The  cream  of  the  world's  magaine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


A  Force  to  Shatter  Continents 

Scientist  Finds  That  Enough  Power  is  Contained  in  Every  Atom 
of  Matter  to  Do  Stupendous  Things. 


SCIENTISTS  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
^time  to  investigating  what  may  prove 
to  be  the  source  from  which  in  the  future 
we  shall  realize  all  our  heat  and  energy. 

It  is  a  tremendous  thing,  so  tremendous, 
n  fact,  that  the  lay-mind  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  in 
every  atom  of  matter — every  atom  even  in 
our  own  bodies — there  is  enough  latent 
power  to  do  tremendous  things  such  as 
propelling  steamboats  and  trains.  All 
t  hat  man  has  to  do  now  is  to  discover  the 
means  of  releasing  this  power. 

E.  F.  Richards  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  discusses  the  problem  as  follows: 

"The  time  will  come  when  atomic 
energy  will  take  the  place  of  coal  as  a 
source  of  power." 

The  man  who  spoke  thus  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London  was  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge — one  of  the  towering  figures 
in  modern  science,  a  man  who  has  devoted 
the  better  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  atom.  This  new 
form  of  energy,  which  our  great-grand- 
children may  utilize  instead  of  oil  and  coal, 
has  possibilities  so  appalling  that  Sir 
Oliver  almost  rejoices  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  release  it.  "I  hope  that  the  human 
race  will  not  discover  how  to  use  this 
energy,"  he  says,  "until  it  has  brains  and 
morality  enough  to  use  it  properly,  because 
if  the  discovery  is  made  by  the  wrong  people 
this  planet  would  be  unsafe.  A  force  utterly 
disproportionate  to  the  present  sources 
of  power  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  world." 

Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  England's  great 
authority  on  the  atom,  gives  a  picture  of 
this  terrible  form  of  energy  that  wins  one 
over  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  view.  He  tells 
us  that  the  atomic  energy  stored  in  an 
ounce  of  chlorine  "is  about  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  keep  the  Mauretania 
going  full  speed  for  a  week,"  and  that 
the  splitting  up  of  the  atoms  in  any  sub- 
stance would  involve  enormous  transforma- 
tions of  energy.  "In  fact,  the  explosion  of 
the  atoms  in  a  few  pounds  of  material 
might  be  sufficient  to  shatter  a  continent." 

These  eminent  men  of  science  have 
no  particular  atom  in  mind  when  they 
speak  thus  of  the  fearful  possibilities 
of  atomic  energy.  They  mean  the  atoms 
of  any  familiar  thing — radium,  iron, 
copper,  wood,  or  stone.  The  food  we  eat 
is  made  of  atoms,  and  so  are  the  tables 
and  chairs  in  our  houses.  Every  one  of 
us,  then,  locks  up  within  himself  immense 
stores  of  energy.  In  a  little  finger  there  is 
enough  energy  to  run  all  the  trains  in 
the  United  States  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  we  could  but  release  it.  The  high 
explosives  detonated  to  hurl  millions 
of  .shells  during  a  campaign  are  not  so 
terrific  in  their  possibilities  as  the  atoms  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  upon  which  the  modern 
conception  of  the  atom  is  based  came 
to  us  through  the  study  of  X-ray  tubes. 
In  these  Sir  J.  .1.  Thomson  discovered 
particles  weighing  two  thousand  times  less 
than  the  lightest  atom  then  known,  the 
hydrogen  atom.  These  particles,  which 
we  now  speak  of  as  beta  particles  or  elec- 
trons, were  subsequently  found  to  be  given 
off  also  by  radium,  as  one  of  the  products 
of  the  breaking  up  of  its  atoms.  For, 
though  the  atom  ordinarily  remains 
undivided,  we  know  to-day  that  it  is  not 
indivisible.  In  certain  cases  the  atom 
breaks  up  of  its  own  accord,  as  in  the  case 


of  radium,  shooting  ofl  the  fragments  at 
speeds  which  make  a  rifle  bullet  appear 
like  a  snail  in  comparison. 

There  are,  indeed,  good  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  all  matter,  not  only  radium, 
is  thus  shooting  off  particles  and  giving 
out  energy.  But  we  become  conscious  of 
the  fact  only  in  the  case  of  radium  and  a 
few  other  radioactive  substances.  Radium 
is  giving  up  its  atomic  energy  more  rapidly 
and  more  violently  than  limestone,  for 
example,  which  explains  why  it  seems  more 
explosive  than  other  elements.  A  radium 
atom  is  like  a  two-ton  gun  firing  a  hundred- 
pound  shot.  Just  like  the  gun,  the  rest 
of  the  atom  recoils  after  having  been  fired. 
This  is  not  merely  a  speculation,  a  pictur- 
esque guess.  The  recoil  has  actually  been 
observed.  After  five  such  projectiles  have 
been  fired,  radium  settles  down  into  an- 
other existence — a  quieter  existence,  such 
as  lead  or  something  chemically  like  it. 
A  uranium  atom  fires  off  four  such  pro- 
jectiles in  order  to  become  radium. 

Two  kinds  of  projectiles  are  fired  off 
by  a  substance — the  heavy  shot  or  alpha 
particle,  which  is  known  to  be  a  helium 
atom,  and  the  lighter  shot  or  beta  particle, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  the  fundamental 
unit  of  electricity,  an  electron.  An  alpha 
particle  is  a  sort  of  emancipated  atom. 
It  is  fired  off  at  a  speed  of  10,000  miles  a 
second. 

Where  does  the  alpha  particle  get  this 
terrific  velocity?  From  an  explosion. 
Not  an  ordinary  explosion,  however.  The 
explosion  of  such  a  substance  as  nitro- 
glycerine, for  example,  might  be  likened  to 
the  crash  of  a  house  collapsing.  But 
the  disintegration  of  radium  in  which  alpha 
particles  have  their  birth  is  different.  It  is 
more  like  the  continuous  sputter  of  a 
machine-gun;  for  in  this  case  the  "house" 
gradually  crumbles  from  the  explosion,  one 
by  one,  of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  up. 
The  process  is  not  a  hasty  one.  If 
someone  had  started  off  a  pound  of  radium 
in  the  year  one  of  our  present  reckoning,  it 
would  by  now,  in  the  year  1920,  be  just 
about  half  gone.  And  yet,  so  small  are 
the  individual  bricks  or  atoms  that,  even 
with  this  slow  rate  of  crumbling,  from  every 
grain  of  radium  something  over  two  thou- 
sand million  bricks  explode  every  second! 
And  as  the  fragments,  the  alpha  particles, 
fly  off  with  a  velocity  of  about  10,000 
miles  a  second,  no  wonder  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  heat  is  produced  in  the 
process.  In  point  of  fact,  every  grain  of 
radium,  in  this  disintegration,  gives  off  in 
one  hour  enough  heat  to  melt  more  than 
one  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  of 
ice.  As  this  goes  on  for  some  2,700 
years,  on  an  average,  it  will  be  seen  that 
radium  is  a  most  concentrated  source  of 
energy. 

It  is  a  plausible  supposition  that  all 
substances  behave  in  this  way,  only  we  do 
not  perceive  it  because  their  disintegration 
is  excessively  slow  even  as  compared  with 
that  of  radium,  which,  as  we  saw,  extends 
over  thousandsof  years.  We  cann  ot,  f  rom 
the  seemingly  inert  character  of  such 
substances  as  gold,  for  example,  conclude 
that  they  contain  no  latent  source  of 
energy.     Appearances  are  deceptive. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  said  that  if  the 
atomic  energy  in  an  ounce  of  matter  could 
be  utilized  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  German  ships  sunk  in  the  Scapa  Flow 
and  pile  them  on  top  of  the  Scottish 
mountains.  / 

"I  think,"  he  says,  "that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  discovery.  It  may  take  a 
century.  Our  descendants,  instead  of 
burning  one  thousand  tons  of  coal,  will 
take  energy  out  of  an  ounce  or  two  of 
matter." 
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Would  Germany  Try  the  Kaiser? 

speakers  at  German  Public  Forum  Answer  in  the  Ajjirrnativi 
— Say  Nation  Must  Not  Defend  Guilty  Individuals. 

WHAT  does  Germany 
r 


think  of  the 
proposal  to  try  the  Kaiser,  and  what 
effect  would  such  action  have  upon  the 
German  people? — these  are  questions  that 
have  been  often  asked.  A  report  cf  a 
recent  public  meeting  in  Germany,  as 
reported  in  the  NeueZuricherZeilung,  sheds 
some  light  on  the  subject: 

A  dense  throng  stands  gaping  at  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  former  Imperial 
Diet  Building.  The  "New  Fatherland 
Union"  has  summoned  a  public  meeting 
where  Hellmut  von  Gerlach  and  Eduard 
Bernstein  are  to  discuss  the  surrender  of 
the  former  Kaiser.  Every  seat  has  been 
taken  for  two  days  ahead.  The  hall  is 
packed  and  people  are  standing  in  the 
galleries.  It  is  a  mixed  audience,  in- 
cluding Conservatives  and  Radicals,  sup- 
porters of  the  monarchy  and  advocates  of 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and 
democrats  of  every  shade.  Beautifully 
clad  ladies  and  gentlemen,  humble  citi- 
zens of  the  middle  class,  and  workingmen 
fresh  from  their  labor,  sit  side  by  side. 
There  are  thousands.  Everyone  takes 
part  in  applauding  and  interrupting.  The 
only  man  who  remains  silent  is  the  old 
janitor  who  stands  on  the  left  beyond  the 
President's  chair,  immovable,  as  he  for- 
merly was  when  speeches  in  honor  of  the 
King  and  Fatherland  were  delivered  in 
the  same  hall. 

Hellmut  von  Gerlach  opens  the  debate. 
He  is  a  little  man,  with  a  white  forehead 
and  a  sharp,  pointed  beard  which  gives 
him  just  a  suggestion  of  Mephistopheles. 
He  speaks  clearly  and  vivaciously — a  born 
debater. 

The  Peace  Treaty  contains  several 
articles,  including  financial  provisions, 
which  it  is  von  Gerlach's  firm  conviction 
can  never  be  carried  out.  But  Article 
227,  which  requires  the  surrender  of  the 
former  Kaiser,  can  be  complied  with 
if  the  Government  so  desires.  "The 
Emperor  has  voluntarily  expatriated  him- 
self and  separated  himself  from  the  nation, 
by  which  he  believed  he  was  so  devotedly 
loved"  (laughter),  "and  it  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  Entente 
will  demand  that  Germany  request  Hol- 
land to  surrender  the  Kaiser."  In  that 
case,  the  Government  should  comply  with 
the  demand,  so  that  foreign  nations  might 
recover  their  confidence  in  Germany's 
loyalty  to  its  engagements.  Pact^t  .vunt 
fervtinda.  Treaties  must  be  fulfilled, 
not  only  when  they  are  to  cur  advantage, 
but  equally  when  they  are  to  our  disad- 
vantage. That  is  the  situation  under  the 
law. 

Politically,  to  surrender  the  Kaiser  is 
to  incur  the  danger  of  reaction. 

"Millions,  including  many  highly  edu- 
cated and  thoughtful  men,  would  like  to 
see  Wilhelm  back  on  the  throne.  The 
country  press  is  having  a  bad  influence  in 
that  direction .  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  an  Entente  court 
would  constitute  the  greatest  possible 
campaign  asset  for  the  German  Nation- 
alists." The  speaker  had  discussed  this 
question  with  representatives  of  the  En- 
tente. He  had  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  strengthening  the  Nationalist 
movement  in  Germany,  they  were  streng- 
thening militarism  the  world  over.  A 
Conservative  French  Diplomat  replied  to 
this  that  the  Entente  was  only  doing  what 
the  German  Republic  had  neglected. 
Von  Gerlach  thought  the  domestic  danger 
cf  surrendering  the  Kaiser  might  be 
avoided  if  the  Entente,  after  organizing 
the  League  of  Nations,  modified  its  claim 
and  turned  Wilhelm  over  for  sentence  to 
a  court  composed  cf  neutral  experts  in 
international  law. 

"What  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  Wilhelm?"  ("Send  him  to  North 
France.")  "No,  my  gentlemen,  that 
would  be  too  near  the  German  borders." 
(Laughter — "Put  him  to  chopping  wood.") 
"That  is,  tobe  sure,  his  favorite  occupa- 
tion, and  besides,  it  is  the  occupation  where 
he  has  done  the  least  damage."  The 
audience  laughs.  Von  Gerlach  seriously 
thinks  that  the  Kaiser  should  be  put  perma- 
nently where  he  can  do  no  harm.  "For 
what  he  has  already  done  he  can  hardly  be 
held  responsible."  (Ho!  Ho!)— "in  a  strict- 
ly legal  sense.  Wilhelm  II  was  always  in  a 
state   of   mental   auto-intoxication  "(great 


laughter),  "where  he  did  things  the  coii 
sequence  of  which  he  could  not  measure 
He  does  not,  indeed,  deserve  mercy-  -.^ 
man  who  expected  his  recruits  to  fire  upoi 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers  at  his  ccni 
mand;  a  man  who  declared  that  Sociali.si 
and  Catholics  were  worthy  of  the  gallow 
a  man  who  commanded  his  troops  wht  • 
they  departed  to  China  to  take  no  pri^ 
oners  but  to  ma.ssacre  every  Chinamai 
they  met." 

Here  a  significant  interruption  0( 
curred.  When  the  speaker  said  "fire  upoi 
their  own  fathers  and  mother.'-,"  a  Con. 
munist  shouted,  "like  Noske."  Von  Gcs 
lach  has  long  been  an  enemy  of  Noski 
He  replied:  "You  know  that  I  am  no  friem 
of  Noske,  but  he  never  went  so  far  as  t' 
say  that."  "But  he  did  it  just  the  same,  ' 
insisted  the  interrupter. 

"A  White   (Conservative;  court,"  coi 
tinued     the    speaker,     "would     probabl;. 
sentence   Wilhelm   to   life  internment   (>■ 
some   small    and    distant   island,   strict! 
censoring     his     correspondence     and     hi 
association  with  other  people.     There  1 1 
could  chop  wood.      If  I  were  a  cruel  mai 
which,  being  a  pacifist,  I  am  not,  I  w-oul! 
propose  that  he  should    share  his  in  ten 
ment  with   his  eldest  son."     (Loud   aij^ 
prolonged  laughter.)     The  speaker  then 
upon  quoted  from  the  memoirs  of  Freihe; 
Von  Eckardstein,  former  Councillor  of  tl  • 
German  Embassy  at  London,  instances  oi 
the   personal   interference   of  W'ilhelm   in 
foreign    policies,    showing    among    other 
things,  that  he  had  lost  Germany  a  colony. 
The  Kaiser  in  negotiating  with  England 
for  Heligoland  sacrificed  a  section  of  East     ? 
Africa    merely    to    facilitate    a    personal 
journey.     He  wanted  to  visit  Heligoland 
on  a  particular  day,  and  sent  positive  h 
structions    to    the    Embassy    in    Londoi 
worded   as    follows:    "The    Kaiser   is   ii 
terested    only    in    Heligoland.     Coneluc. 
the   treaty   at   once."     In    his   letters    t 
"Niki,"  we  perceive  a  growing  dispositio 
toward     dynastic    self-worship,    religion 
mysticism,    and    pathological    hatred    a 
democracy.     Wilhelm's    blank    check    to     < 
Austria-Hungary,  to  do  whatever  it  wished     ' 
to  Serbia,  was  the  original  cause  of  the  wm 
which  has  cost  the  world  ten  million  live- 
"His    policy   was   a   mad    one,    not    only 
from  the  pacifist  point  of  view,  but  from     : 
the  point  of  view  of  any  rational  states- 
man.    In  the  opinion  of  his  military  ad- 
visers  the   war   would   probably   be  suc- 
cessful if  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and 
Italy  made  common  cause  with  Germany, 
and  if  England  remained  neutral.  But  the 
Kaiser  makes  a  marginal  memorandum  in      ■ 
July,  'The  Triple   Alliance  is  falling  apart 
like  rotten  apples,  before  the  war  actually 
starts  '      He  knew  this  fact,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  draw  back.     But  he  failed  to  do 
so.     The  question   is  not.   Did  Germany 
want  war?  but.  Was  Germany  determined 
not  to  have  war,  and  did  it  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  avoid  one?     To  that  ques 
tion  we  are  bound  to  answer.  No." 

The  great  meeting  followed  the  speaker's 
words  intently,  as  with  increasing  emotion 
and  eloquence  he  reached  his  concluding 
sentences:  "Giie  the  Kaiser  up.  The 
German  people  must  draw  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  themselves  and  those  wh 
are  guilty  of  the  war."  (Great  applause 
"It  should  not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent 
the  surrender  of  those  gentlemen." 

Von  Gerlach  had  spoken  hardly  an 
hour.  At  the  end,  he  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"By  signing  the  Peace  Treaty,  the 
German  Government  has  approved  the 
trial  of  Wilhelm  II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
German  people  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Therefore,  any  effort  to  prevent 
the  trial  of  the  former  Kaiser  should  be 
regarded  as  a  political  crime.  In  the 
interest  of  securing  universal  recognition 
of  the  trial  as  unpartisan,  the  court  that 
passes  judgment  upon  Wilhelm  II  should 
be  composed  of  neutral  judges." 

Eduard  Bernstein,  who  was  just  cele- 
brating his  seventieth  birthday,  was 
greeted  with  applause  as  he  ascended  thi 
speaker's  platform.  He  opened  his  re 
marks  with  a  quotation  from  an  indict- 
ment which  a  German-American  jurist, 
James  Beck,  drew  up  against  Germany 
early  in  the  war,  supported  by  the  docu- 
ments published  up  to  that  time — an  in- 
dictment addressed  to  the  High  Court  of 
Civilization.     This  learned  jurist,  even  at 
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that  early  day,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Germany  and  Austria  were  responsible 
for  the  war.  His  conclusions  were  amply 
confirmed  by  subsequent  revelations.  One 
need  only  read  Karl  Kautsky's  book,  a 
book  which  the  speaker  recommended, 
which  he  said  should  be  read  in  every 
school  in  order  that  we  might  at  last  be 
done  with  "an  education  of  lies."  (Stormy 
applause. )  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  in  Germany,  especially 
among  the  educated  classes,  would  like  to 
see  the  monarch  restored.  Kautsky's 
book  proved  that  Austria  was  really 
most  directly  responsible  for  the  war, 
and  that  Emperor  Franz  Josef  was  by  no 
means  the  harmless  old  man  that  so  many 
picture  him  to  be.  "In  spite  of  all  the 
fine  talk  about  it,  the  decision  was  to 
partition  Serbia.  To  attain  this  object, 
various  subterfuges  were  employed."  A 
German  Nationalist  shouted  from  one  of 
the  galleries,  "Just  like  England."  There 
was  great  disorder  and  some  men  shouted, 
"Kick  him  out."  But  Bernstein  inter- 
posed. "Listen  to  me  a  moment,"  he 
begged.  "Even  assuming  that  England 
has  done  the  same  sort  of  thing,  does  that 
excuse  Germany?  We  are  here  to  discuss 
what  Germany  did."     (Applause.) 

The  diplomats  have  come  in  recently 
for  much  abuse.  But  it  has  been  shown 
I  hat  Prince  Lichnovsky  gave  us  fair 
warning,  that  he  showed  extraordinary 
foresight,  and  appreciated  the  peril. 
"That  is  why  he  fell  into  disgrace  with 
His  Majesty.  There  was  no  reason  why 
Germany  should  make  war.  Our  trade 
and  our  commerce  were  prosperous." 
A  German  Nationalist  interrupted,  "Whom 
have  we  to  thank  for  that?"  (Great  dis- 
order.) "Yes,  indeed,  what  sane  person 
imagines  for  a  moment  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  accomplishments 
cf  a  nation  are  the  work  of  a  single  man? 
If  there  is  such  a  person,  let  him  at- 
tribute Germany's  greatness  to  Wil- 
helm  II."  Bernstein  did  not  deny  that 
the  Emperor  had  shown  interest  in  many 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  German 
people.  "But  that  was  his  duty  and 
responsibility."  A  workingman  interr 
rupted,  "And  he  was  damned  well  paid  for 
it  "  (Great  laughter.)  James  Beck,  who 
recognizes  the  heroic  qualities  of  the 
German  people,  asserts  that  not  only  was  a 
crime  committed  against  civilization,  but 
against  the  German  nation;  and  that  the 
oay  will  com.'  when  that  nation  will 
recognize  this  md  call  the  offenders  to 
Ftern  judgment  Then  Bernstein  com- 
mented, "Unhappily  that  has  not  been 
done."  Again  somebody  shouted  "Noske," 
and  there  was  great  disorder. 

When  Bernstein  said:  "Don't  forget 
that  the  revolution  is  still  in  progress," 
this  man  interrupted,  "A  second  one  is 
coming."  Whereupon  Bernstein  ve- 
hemently replied:  "No,  let  us  hope  not." 
He  wa;  greatly  excited.  Several  people 
began  to  speak  all  at  once.  One  man 
shouted  loudly  with  fiery  determination, 
"Then  v.  e  will  all  fight  everyone  else." 
F.rnstein:  "In  every  revolution  the  party 
.n  power  must  be  firm.  Forget  your 
rersona  hatreds,  otherwise  Germany  will 
be  ruined  by  your  mutual  strife.  We 
must  now"  (interruption — "Starve") "stand 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  every- 
one  who   really   supports   the   republic." 

Hereupon  the  interruptions  of  the 
Radicals  were  drowned  by  tumultuous 
applause.  The  amiable  old  man  con- 
tinued to  fight  his  battle  for  reconcilia- 
tion, and  permitted  himself  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  his  theme  by  the  interruptions 
of  the  riotous  Independents  and  Com- 
munists. Someone  thereupon  shouted, 
"Question — to  the  question." 

Bernstein  feared  that  the  masses  of 
the  German  people  would  not  have  con- 
fidence in  a  .sentence  imposed  upon  the 
Kaiser  by  a  court  formed  of  Entente 
judges.  "And  the  principal  thing  is  to 
convince  our  own  people.  The  way  our 
people  are  being  mi.sled  today"  (here  a 
workman  with  a  thin,  pale  face  and 
blond  hair  shouted,  "By  Voruartx"),  "will 
produce  a  pernicious  sentiment  of  revenge 
in  the  nation."  Another  member  of  the 
audience  with  blazing  eyes  interrupted 
with  a  new  charge  against  the  Majority 
Socialists  and  the  tumult  began  anew. 
Finally,  o  humorous  chap  in  the  audience 
made  himself  heard  above  the  rest  with 
the  question,  "Really  now,  would  you 
surrender  the  Kaiser  or  not?"  Thereupon 
everybody  laughed.  Bernstein  believed 
in  giving  him  up.  He  joined  von  Gerlach 
in  the  opinion  that  a  sharp  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  guilty  individuals. 
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Canada  and  the  United  States  through 
the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 

Look  for  the  florist  displaying  the  "  Say  it  with 
Flowers"  sign.  He  is  in  position  to  give  you  unusual 
service  in  your  purchase  of  flowers. 
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A  school  room  Lesson 
too  seldom  learned 


SCHOOL  days  are  rough  days  for 
school  furniture;  there  is  hardly  any 
varnished  article  that  has  to  stand  what 
desks  and  chairs  in  the  school  go  through. 

Their  salvation  is  surface  protection. 
Ordinary  wear  and  tear  leave  their  sur- 
faces uninjured.  It  is  a  hard  test  but 
varnish  is  equal  to  it! 

Interest  to  you  lies  in  what  it  teaches. 

It  teaches  that  in  your  own  home  you 
can  have  the  same  protection. 

You  know  better  than  anyone  else 
what  the  good  floors  and  good  furniture 
in  your  home  have  to  stand.  You  kfow, 
but  do  you  think  much  about  it?    Do 


you  accept  it  as  a  necessary  evil  o-  do 
you  realize  that  by  keeping  every  surface 
intact  under  a  tough,  enduring  pro- 
tective coating  you  will  save  your 
property — save  replacing  furniture — save 
repairing,  indoors  and  out? 

The  surface  is  the  danger  point.  The 
surface  is  the  point  attacked.  Whether 
property  be  wood,  metal,  stucco  or  con- 
crete the  surface  is  the  place  where  deteri- 
oration tries  to  get  a  foothold.  It  has  no 
chance  if  there  is  always  a  protective 
coating  in  the  way. 

Look  at  all  your  property  from  uAs 
extremely  important  angle.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 


Many  people  neverthinkof  tlxl' 
eave  troughs  until  a  ler.k  occurs. 
Eave  troughs  cannot  be  expected 
to  last  indefinitely  unless  given 
surface  protection.  Inspect  them 
frequently.  Paint  them  thor- 
oughly. 


npHIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  issued  by  Ifie  Canadian  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  Committee,  for  (he  purpose  of  educating  the  public  in  the 
Preservative  and  Protective  value  of  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Products  for 
the  Conservation  of  Property,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commission  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  realization  of  the  above  objects  will  lead  to  employment 
during  the  Reconstruction  Period  and  bears  our  entire  approval. 

THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION 
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^MICE  AND  MEN —AND  MILK! 


AHattepo 


Vital  Impoptance  to  Humanity 


I 


THIS  is  not  a  comparison  between 
mice  and  men,  but  some  natural 
laws  which  affect  mice  also  affect 
men.  Almost  everyone  knows  what  so 
often  happens  to  "the  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men,"  but  what  of  the  milk? 

You  might  think  that  this  is  the  joker, 
but  there  is  no  joker  in  this  part  of  my 
caption,  and  although  many  more  or  less 
eminent  dietitians  advocate  the  "chew- 
ing" of  milk  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
that's  what  you  bite  on,  as  is  so  often  said 
of  the  piece  of  pie  that  is  frequently  ap- 
pended to  an  otherwise  complete  conun- 
drum. 

I  want  to  hold  your  attention  to  those 
cute  little  mice  for  a  while  to  illustrate  the 
wonders  of  the  appendage  to  my  caption — 
milk,  as  the  most  marvellous  provision  of 
Dame  Nature  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
aforementioned  men. 

Ever  since  I  was  an  occupant  of  the  nursery  I  have  been 
greatly  puzzled  about  some  features  of  that  funny  old 
nursery  rhyme  of  "The  Three  Blind  Mice,"  which  has 
amused  the  children  of  so  many  generations.  The 
principal  mystery  was — how  did  they  become  blind? 

It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  learned  the  reason,  and 
you  will  probably  be  much  surprised  to  know  that  a  great 
secret  of  vital  importance  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  who  are 
members  of  the  human  race  has  been  uncovered  in  the 
unfolding  of  this  reason. 

I  have  also  discovered  that  those  three  blind  mice  were 
pretty  wise  mice  in  attempting  to  chase  that  old  farmer's 
wife,  for  in  view  of  this  new  knowledge  I  feel  that  there 
was  considerable  real,  genuine  "method  in  their  mad- 
ness," but  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  simply  waited 
for  a  more  opportune  time  to  carry  out  their  plan  when 
the  farmer's  wife  was  not  present,  or  at  least  was  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  object  of  their  great  desire,  said 
plan  would  not  have  gone  "agley."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  undoubtedly  wise  to  a  secret  that  the  men 
have  only  recently  learned.  They  were  after  that  far- 
mer's milk,  cream  and  cheese.  You  know  that  rats  and 
mice  have  had  a  great  failing  for  cheese  and  dairy  dishes 
about  as  far  back  as  history  goes,  and  this  failing  has  led 
to  their  untimely  end  on  more  than  one  occasion.  That 
good  old  wife  was  so  vigilant  that  they  were  deprived  of 
those  foods  so  long  that  they  had  become  blind. 

How's  that,  you  will  probably  ask. 

Well,  for  the  past  few  years  scientists  and  dietitians 
have  been  giving  considerable  study  to  foods  used  for 
human  consumption  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
relative  values  from  the  standpoint  of  their  nutriment 
and  their  energy  and  heat  producing  qualities. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  research  work  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  E.  V.   McCoUum  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Recognizing  the  great  need  for  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition,  especially  because  of 
certain  conditions  obtaining  to-day 
throughout  the  world  largely  on  account 
of  the  war,  Dr.  McCollum  and  others 
have  been  experimenting  with  all  kinds 
of  foods,  and  instead  of  trying  them  on 
the  dog  as  they  do  at  home,  these 
men  have  been  using  rats,  mice,  rabbits, 
cattle,  etc.,  and  by  the  elimination  or 
inclusion  of  certain  foods  have  been  able 
to  note  very  accurately  the  resulting 
conditions  of  the  animals  ased  in  the 
experiments. 

One  of  the  chief  points  brought  out 
in  these  experiments,  lasting  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  mysterious  elements 
which  have  been  found  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  growth,  and  if  entirely  elim- 
inated from  one's  diet  there  can  be  no 
growth,  there  is  loss  of  hair,  the  eyes  be- 
come diseased,  and  if  the  elimination  of 
this  essential  is  much  prolonged  total 
blindness  followed  by  death  is  the  re- 
sult. 

Now  you  can  see  what  made  those 
three  mice  blind  and  why  they  were  so 
anxious  to  get  some  of  the  good  wife's 
cream  and  cheese  so  that  their  blind- 
ness might  be  cured,  for  it  has  been  fur- 
ther proven  that  if  these  elements  were 
replaced  in  the  diet  before  the  condi- 
tions had  gone  too  far  the  subjects  of 
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From  weaning  time  the  rations  of  these  two  rats  were  identical  except  in  the 
character  of  the  iats  which  they  contained.  The  rat  on  the  right  was  given  1 .5 
per  cent  of  butler  fat  in  its  diet,  while  the  one  on  the  left  received  5  per  ceiil  cf 
bleached  cottonseed  oil.  The  former  grew  at  the  normal  rate,  while  the  latter 
remained  stunted,  and  suffered  loss  of  hair  and  emaciation. 


the  experiments  began  to  grow,  the  hair  filled  in,  the 
eyes  improved  and  became  normal  and  blindness  and 
death  were  prevented. 

One  of  these  mysterious  substances  is  associated  with 
certain  fats,  and  is  found  more  abundantly  in  butter 
fat,  egg  yolk  fats  and  the  fats  of  glandular  organs  such  as 
liver  and  kidney,  but  is  absent  in  fats  of  a  vegetable 
origin.  It  is  found  more  abundantly  in  the  butter  fat  of 
milk  than  in  any  other  article  of  food. 

In  every  experiment  where  those  foods  containing  this 
element  were  eliminated  from  the  diet  of  these  animals 
the  result  was  the  immediate  arrest  of  growth,  loss  of 
hair  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  eyes,  and  where 
such  foods  were  replaced  a  prompt  reversal  of  the  condi- 
tions was  evidenced. 

In  view  of  these  very  carefully  conducted  and  thorough- 
ly exhaustive  experiments,  as  well  as  the  minute  recording 
of  the  results,  we  cannot  evade  the  advisability,  and  per- 
haps the  absolute  necessity,  of  every  person  receiving  their 
proper  quota  of  milk  in  order  that  growth,  health  and 
bodily  repair  may  be  adequately  maintained. 

Indeed,  those  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject 
claim  that  every  person  should  drink  daily  a  quart  of  good 
milk,  or  should  consume  its  equivalent  in  some  form  of 
milk.  Dishes  in  which  milk  is  used  largely  as  an  in- 
gredient should  be  more  freely  served  at  every  table 
in  the  land  every  day  so  that  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
those  very  necessary  elements  may  enter  into  our  diet. 

The  housewives  who  will  accept  and  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  scientists  who  have  given  practically  their 
entire  time  to  the  study  of  nutrition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  weal,  without  further  remuneration  than  that 
they  have  served  humanity  well,  will  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  their  daily  menus  that  the 
meals  which  they  serve  in  their  homes  will  properly  pre- 
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This  photograph  illustrates  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  animals  suffering 
from  a  disease  of  dietary  origin,  brought  on  by  a  lack  of  the  dietary  essential 
in  Ine  food  supply.  In  its  early  stages  there  is  prompt  recovery  when  5  or  more 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  or  a  suitable  amount  of  other  food  rich  in  this  dietary 
essential  is  added  to  the  food.  Unless  relieved  by  the  administration  o(  the 
mining  food  complex,  blindness  always  results,  and  the  animal  dies. 


serve  the  health  of  their  families.     Milk, 
more  milk,  is  the  conclusion. 

Many  physicians  of  prominence  are  pre- 
scribing a  milk  diet  in  all  chronic  ailments 
of  almost  any  nature  with  wonderful  re- 
sults. Many  patients  are  put  on  an  ex- 
clusive milk  diet  and  the  results  have  been 
astounding.  Many  articles  are  being  pub- 
lished under  such  captions  as,  "The  Mir- 
acle of  Milk,"  and  "The  Wonders  of  Milk," 
all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  true  value 
of  milk  as  a  regular  diet  for  both  young 
and  old  is  at  last  being  recognized.  Milk 
has  long  been  the  standby  in  wasting 
diseases.  If  it  can  do  such  wonders  to 
those  who  are  ill  it  may  also  be  assumed 
that  it  is  a  valuable  food  for  those  who  are 
apparently  in  good  health. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  quote  here  a 
tribute  to  the  cow  as  expressed  by  Gover- 
nor Lowden  of  Illinois  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  cow  is  a  most  wonderful  laboratory. 
She  takes  the  grasses  of  the  pasture  and  the 
roughage  of  the  field  and  converts  them  into  the 
most  perfect  food  for  man.  In  that  food  there  is 
a  mysterious  something  which  scientists  have 
found  essential  to  the  highest  health  of  the 
human  race  and  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Men  have  sought  for  centuries  the  fabled 
fountain  of  youth.  The  nearest  approach  to 
that  fountain  which  has  yet  been  discovered  is 
the  udder  of  the  cow." 

The  Milk  Problem 

HOW  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  milk 
in  the  greater  cities  has  been  a  perplexing  problem 
the  world  over  for  many  years.  Instead  of  approaching  a 
solution  it  seems  that  it  is  becoming  a  greater  problem 
than  ever.  As  the  growth  of  the  cities  continues  it  is 
necessary  to  go  farther  afield  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  milk  to  meet  the  demands.  Here  the  problem  of 
transportation  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  especially 
during  the  winter  months  when  the  railways  are  fre- 
quently blocked  by  snows,  many  times  causing  milk 
famines  and  consequent  great  suffering  for  babies  and 
persons  who  are  ill  or  convalescing. 

Not  only  in  the  cities  do  we  find  the  milk  problem. 
Think  of  the  many  isolated  settlements  in  arctic  and 
tropical  climates  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  cows; 
the  lumber  camps,  mining  camps,  and  fur  trading  stations 
often  far  removed  from  any  fresh  milk  supply;  army 
camps  that  must  be  maintained  on  the  farthest  frontiers 
of  civilization  or  at  points  which  are  out  of  easy  reach  of 
their  base  of  supplies  for  fresh  foods.  Think  of  the  sailors 
that  travel  the  seas  on  slow  sailing  ves- 
sels which  often  take  weeks  or  months 
to  reach  their  destinations. 

Are  all  of  these  to  be  deprived  of  the 
great  food  that  Nature  has  so  abund- 
antly endowed  with  her  great  secret  of 
life-giving  qualities?  Are  they  conse- 
quently to  gradually  waste  away,  be- 
come blind  and  eventually  die  because  a 
source  of  fresh  milk  supply  is  not  readily 
available? 

People  living  under  these  conditions 
in  the  past  have  suffered  from  the  most 
dreadful  diseases  which  were  little  under- 
stood, such  as  pellagra,  beri-beri,  etc., 
which  by  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion have  been  found  to  be  due  to  faulty 
diet  deficient  in  those  elements  which 
are  now  recognized  as  being  so  necessary 
to  growth  and  maintenance  of  good 
health. 

In  1851  Gail  Borden,  who  may  well  be 
considered  the  i)ioneer  milk  specialist, 
sailed  to  London  to  exhibit  at  The  Great 
International  Exposition  held  there  in 
that  year  a  concentrated  food  product 
invented  and  manufactured  by  him. 
He  was  awarded  The  Great  Council 
Medal,  and  his  product,  which  was  a 
combination  of  beef  extract  and  flour, 
kneaded  together,  baked  hard  and  then 
ground,  was  declared  to  be  the  most 
excellent  and  suitable  product  to  meet 
the  very  conditions  of  isolation  above 
referred  to. 

He  sailed  on  a  slow  vessel  on  which 
cows  were  kept  to  supply  milk  to  the 
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piissfiiigers  and  crew.  There  were  many  babies  on  the 
ship,  and  most  of  them  were  taken  ill  and  some  died  before 
the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Now  Gail  Borden  had  a  wonderfully  big  heart,  and  thi-s 
suflering  distressed  him  greatly,  although  it  was  a  common 
sight  to  those  who  frequented  the  seas. 

Mr.  Borden  had  a  naturally  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and 
wherever  he  saw  a  condition  that  was  not  right  he  would  set 
about  finding  a  solution  of  the  problem.  After  turning 
this  matter  over  in  his  mind  he  went  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship  and  told  him  that  some  day  he  was  going  to  put  up 
milk  in  concentrated  form  in  cans  so  that  it  might  be  taken 
to  any  quarter  of  the  earth  and  would  keep  indefinitely. 

The  captain  thought  that  Mr.  Borden  was  a  mere 
dreamer,  a  visionary,  and  told  him  so.  The  very  idea  of 
putting  such  a  delicate  article  of  food  as  milk  in  a  can  and 
.^hipping  it  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  and  expect 
it  to  keep  pure  and  sweet?  Why,  the  thought  was  pre- 
posterous. 

But  when  Gail  Borden  got  an  idea  into  his  mind  it  seems 
as  though  he  held  onto  it  with  a  tenacity  that  would  never 
permit  him  to  let  go,  even  when  it  appeared  that  he  was 
more  than  defeated.  Necessity  was  a  sufficiently  good 
mother  for  him  to  tie  his  faith  to. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  began  to  experiment  with  the 
jireservation  of  milk.  His  experiments  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  he  finally  evolved  the  process  of  reducing  milk 
in  volume  by  boiling  it  in  a  vacuum  at  a  low  temperature, 
thus  removing  a  large  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
natural  milk.  This  proved  to  be  highly  successful  and 
after  perfecting  the  process  he  was  awarded  patents  covering 
it  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  thus  was  the  great 
lailk  problem  throughout  the  world,  even  in  isolated  settle- 
ments, for  expeditions  into  unexplored  countries  and  upon 
the  seas,  made  solvable.  These  patents  were  obtained  in 
1856,  and  a  year  later  he  began  the  manufacture  of  con- 
densed milk  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  Purity  of  Milk  is  Essential 

MR.  BORDEN  early  recognized  the  necessity  of 
purity  and  quality  of  the  milk  at  its  source. 
He    accord ingly 


formulated  a  code 
regulating  the  pro- 
duction and  hand- 
ling of  the  milk  not 
only  from  the  cow 
to  the  can,  but  his 
regulations  includ- 
ed frequent  examin- 
ation of  the  cows  by 
trained  veterinar- 
ians, the  proper 
feeding  to  produce 
the  finest  quality 
of  milk;  he  insisted 
upon  thoroughly 
sanitary  conditions 
in  the  cow  barns 
and  milk  houses;  he 
required  that  all  of 
the  utensils  for 
holding  milk  should 
be  immediately  and 
completely  steril- 
ized by  live  steam 
after  using. 

He,  in  short,  for- 
mulated the  first  code  of  regulations  governing  the 
production  of  pure  milk,  which  was  so  complete  and 
thorough  that  it  has  become  the  model  upon  which 
have  been  based  the  regulations  and  laws  of  boards  of 
health,  of  municipalities,  of  provinces  and  of  states. 

Mr.  Borden's  invention  has  made  it  possible  not  only 
for  those  in  isolated  localities  to  be  provided  with  sufficient 
quantities  of  Nature's  wonderful  and  all  important  food, 
but  no  family  nor  person  in  the  cities  need  ever  suffer  from 
milk  famines  resulting  from  storms  or  other  causes.  If 
everyone  knew  how  well  the  various  milk  products  of  the 
company  which  the  name  of  that  pioneer  in  the  milk  field 
meet  the  requirements  and  necessities  of  the  household 
they  would  always  have  a  supply  on  hand  for  such  emer- 
gencies. It  would,  however,  be  far  wiser  for  many  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  supply  of  milk  of  dependable 
purity  and  quality  to  make  the  canned  article  their  regular 
source  of  supply.  There  is  no  milk  requirement  of  the 
kitchen,  the  table  or  the  nursery  that  cannot  be  suitably 
and  satisfactorily  supplied  by  the  Borden  canned  products, 
which  includes  Condensed  Milk,  which  is  merely  pure 
cow's  milk  with  part  of  the  water  removed  and  a  certain 
amount  of  refined  granulated  sugar  added  to  preserve  it; 
Evaporated  Milk,  which  is  the  pure  milk  with  part  of  the 
water  removed  and  nothing  whatsoever  added,  preserved 
by  sterilization  after  the  can  is  hermetically  sealed; 
Malted  Milk,  which  is  prepared  from  pure  milk  malted 
with  wheat  and  barley  malt  by  a  secret  process;  Con- 
densed Coffee;  a  combination  of  milk,  sugar  and  coffee, 
a  spoonful  of  which  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  makes  a 
delicious  cup  of.  coffee  in  a  moment;  Condensed  Cocoa, 
a  combination  of  cocoa,  milk  and  sugar. 

In  all  of  these  products  all  of  the  butter  fat  originally 


supplied  by  the  cow  is  retained  in  the  finished  product. 
Consequently  the  elements  essential  to  growth  and 
maintenance  of  health  are  available  in  all  of  these  products. 

Historical  Note 

THE  business  left  by  Gail  Borden,  started  in  1857,  has 
grown  wonderfully  in  Canada,  and  the  products  of 
The  Borden  Company,  Ltd.,  are  available  throughout  the 
Dominion.  Large  factories  are  in  operation  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia;  Huntingdon,  Quebec;  Tillsonburg,  Norwich 
and  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  and  South  Sumas,  B.C. 

The  oldest  of  these  plants  is  the  one  at  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  cradle  of  the  condensed  milk  business  in  Canada, 
started  in  18S:3  by  Mr.  Charles  Graham,  well  and  favorably 


The  invention  of  the  process  of  condensing 
milk  by  Gail  Borden  in  1856  solved  the  milk 
problem  for  the  whole  world  regardless  of  con- 
ditions or  climate. 


known  in  that  locality.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railway 
through  Western  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  although 
there  was  considerable  population,  and  this  made  it  very 
difficult  to  transport  the  products  into  the  Western  pro- 
vinces. There  being  no  dairies  there  was  a  good  and  ready 
market  for  condensed  milk,  or  the  "tin  cow"  as  it  was  called 
in  the  pioneer  days.  This  market  enlarged  greatly  during 
and  after  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  early  found  its  way  to  the 
Klondike  and  reached  the  North  Pole  with  Peary.  In 
fact,  it  materially  helped  to  make  these  expeditions  possible. 
Many  previous  expeditions  into  the  arctic  circle  had  failed 
because  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  good  and  proper  food 
with  which  to  sustain  the  lives  of  those  participating 
therein. 

From  the  Cow  to  the  Can 

TpO  produce  pure,  clean  milk,  the  first  requisite  is  that 
*■  the  cows  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  to  be  kept  healthy 
they  must  be  kept  clean  and  housed  in  clean,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated  barns;  the  barnyards  must  be  kept  clean, 
the  feed  must  be  carefully  selected  in  order  that  a  good, 
wholesome,  rich  milk  may  be  produced,  and  the  milking 
must  be  done  with  clean,  dry  hands. 

Immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the  cows  the  milk 
must  be  taken  to  the  "milk  house,"  which  is  separated  from 
the  cow-barn  or  any  other  building,  where  it  is  cooled  by 
placing  the  cans  in  a  tank  of  cold  running  water. 


Cleanliness  is  the  first  thought  at  every  Borden  plant, 
where  the  milk  is  delivered  during  the  early  morning,  and 
all  dairymen  are  required  to  have  the  cans  thoroughly 
covered  with  heavy  canvas  to  protect  them  from  the  hear 
of  the  sun  and  from  dust.  The  milk  is  delivered  at  one 
door  of  the  "reviving  room,"  tested  for  flavor,  tempera- 
ture, butter-fat  content,  etc.,  and  weighed.  The  cans  arc 
immediately  rinsed  and  scrubbed  with  a  strong  cleansing 
solution,  and  then  sterilized  with  live  steam  and  returned 
to  the  dairyman  at  the  second  door,  as  show  in  the  factory 
views. 

The  milk  after  passing  through  the  receiving  room  is 
run  into  large  copper  tanks  in  which  the  .sugar  is  mixed 
with  the  milk  if  the  latter  is  to  be  made  into  Condensed 
Milk.  If  to  be  evaporated,  it  is  simply  heated  here  be- 
fore entering  the  vacuum  or  condensing  pans.  The 
vacuum  process  of  conden.sing  milk  is  the  great  invention 
of  Gail  Borden,  which  only  his  wonderful  perseverance 
brought  to  success  in  the  early  fifties.  Around  this  in- 
vention the  great  Borden  Company  has  been  developed. 

The  making  of  the  cans  in  which  Borden's  milk  products 
are  packed  is  not  entrusted  to  outside  manufacturers. 
The  Borden  Conden.series  are  equipped  with  complete 
and  thoroughly  up-to-date  can  manufacturing  departments. 

The  cans,  having  been  sterilized  during  the  process  i)f 
making,  are  passed  by  means  of  chain  carriers  to  the  filling 
machines,  where  they  are  automatically  filled.  The  filled 
cans  then  pass  on  and  are  hermetically  sealed.  The  filling 
and  sealing  cf  the  cans  are  done  by  thoroughly  sanitary 
methods,  cleanliness  being  the  constant  watchword  during 
the  entire  process  of  manufacture  and  packing  of  Borden's 
Milk  Products. 

From  the  filling  and  sealing  room  the  cans  of  milk,  go  t.i 
the  labelling  machines,  where  the  labels  are  attached  auto- 
matically. The  cans  are  then  placed  in  wooden  cases 
and  are  ready  for  shipment. 

Rapid  Strides  of  the  Milk  Industry 

COMPARATIVELY  few  in  Canada 
^-^  are  aware  of  the  rapid  strides  mado 
by  the  Condensed  Milk  industry  or 
know  of  the  present 
magnitude  of  thi> 
branch  of  the  dairy 
bu-siness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the 
value  of  Conden.sed 
and  Evaporated 
Milk  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  in 
1919  reached  $20,- 
000,000  and  repre- 
sented by  over  100.- 
000,000  pounds  of 
finished  product. 
■  There  are  now  some 
fifteen  factories 
scattered  through- 
out Canada.  The 
pioneer  plant  was 
located  at  Truro  in 
1883  and  is  still  in 
operation. 

Oxford  County, 
Ontario,  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  "world's  best  dairjinp 
district."  We  know  of  no  other  centre  which 
produces  a  similar  quantity  of  cheese,  butter,  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk.  ■  »i 
There  is  a  trio  of  modern  condenseries  located  in  the 
midst  of  this  rich  district  (at  Tillsonburg,  Norwich  and 
Ingersoll),  equipped  with  the  most  sanitary  milk-handling 
utensils  known  to  science.  The  entire  milk  supply  comes 
from  dairy  farmers  nearby,  whose  herds  are  all  under  the 
strictest  supervision  of  experts.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
with  the  cows,  barns,  dairies,  etc.  Inspectors  from  those 
factories  regularly  visit  each  dairy  and  every  farmer  is 
required  to  constantly  maintain  the  highest  standard 
of  cleanliness  and  healthiness.  Even  the  feeding  is  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  no  milk  is  accepted  that  does  not  pass 
the  severest  test  as  to  quality,  butterfat,  nutrients,  temper- 
ature and  in  every  other  particular.  This  -milk  supply, 
coming  as  it  does  from  such  well-regulated  sources  and  the 
best  dairy  animals,  is  bound  to  be  of  full  food  value  and  of 
even  quality  without  variation. 

When  we  consider  the  actual  food  value  in  milk  com- 
pared with  other  products  we  can  then  see  the  reason  for 
the  rapid  development  in  the  production  of  canned  milk. 
When  one  dollar  is  spent  for  any  of  the  following  goods  at 
prices  named,  milk  at  fifteen  cents  a  quart  is  the  cheapest. 

Comparative  Food  Values 

Milk     loc  per  quart  . — • 

Butter   75c  per  pound 

Cheese   50c    "  " — 

Canned  Beans 15c    "         " . 

Ham     40c     "  "  — 

Ice-Cream     40c  per  quart 

Beef-Steak    36c  per  pound  — ^— ^— — 

££^s    60c  per  dozen  
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Purther,  there  is  an  additional  food  substance  found  in 
milk  products  that  promotes  growth  which  is  not  found  in 
any  other  foods  except  eggs  and  certain  leaves.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  vital  food  substance  in  milk  which  places 
it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  food  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
-  growth  of  the  child  and  the  health  of  the  adult. 

Recently  a  New  York  Medical  Journal  invited  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  value  of  Condensed  Milk  for  infant  feed- 
ing. We  mention  this  fact  to  substantiate  our  statement 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  community  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  uses  for  Condensed  Milk,  and  even  among  physicians 
there  is  a  lack  of  complete  knowledge,  but  the  consensu ; 
of  opinion  with  eminent  physicians  is  that  condensed 
milk  as  substitute  for  mother's  milk  in  infant  feeding 
has  found  a  distinct,  useful  place,  and  after  nature's  own 
supply  it  is  entitled  to  first  place. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  children  nourished 
with  Condensed  Milk  thrive  better  and  have  better  ap- 
pearance than  those  nourished  on  other  infant  foods, 
or  e\en  to  those  fed  with  fresh  milk.  In  some  cases 
fresh  milk  diluted  with  barley  decoctions  and  lime  water 
I  iis  caused  vomiting,  and  this  ceased  after  feeding  with 
diluted  Condensed  Milk. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
Condensed    Milk    and    Evaporated    Milk,    but 
many  are  unable  to  state  just  what  is  the  differ- 
fnce.     Condensed  Milk  is  preserved  by  the  ad- 
dition   of   granulated  sugar.     The   system   was 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Gail  Borden  in  the  early 
fifties,    which   marked    the    begin- 
ning of  a  scientific  handling  of  milk. 
Condensed    milk 
i-an  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  all  cook- 
i!ig  where  milk  and 
-ugar  are  required. 

Evaporate 
Milk    is    prepared 
from  pure  rich 
cow's  milk  and 
condensed  by  a  pro- 
cess whereby  only 
water    is    removed 
and  nothing  added. 
It  is  preserved  by 
sterilization 
•only,  which 
assures  the 
keeping 
qualities  as 
long  as   the 
can  remains 
unopened. 
The  house- 
wife finds  it 
a  wonderful 
convenience 
to  use  milk 
sealed  and 
prepared  in 
the  Borden 
Way. 

The  can- 
ned milk  in- 
dustry is  one 
which  should 
interest 
every  citizen 
of  Canada, 
as  it  is  an 
important 
outlet  for 

fine  dairies  which  are  so  plentiful  throughout 
the  country.  Besides  as  an  article  of  diet 
there  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  pure 
milk.  For  infants  it  is  indispensable;  for  invalids  and 
nursing  mothers  it  affords  nourishment  and  health-giving 
powers,  while  with  the  aged  and  infirm  it  is  easily  and 
perfectly  assimilated,  lending  strength  and  renewed  vigor. 
There  is  no  form  in  which  milk  can  be  handled  with  such 
safety  as  when  prepared  as  Evaporated  Milk  (unsweetened) 
or  Condensed  Milk.  The  claim  of  purity  and  healthful- 
ne.ss  is  justified  by  the  numerous  endorsements  those 
products  receive  from  the  leading  physicians  and  chemists 
everywhere.  The  popularity  of  Borden's  Milk  has  led  to  it 
being  referred  to  as  "Canada's  National  Milk." 

Conclusion 

By  recent  experiments  we  have  learned  the  secret  of 
good  health  and  how  to  live  long  and  keep  well.  We  must 
be  sure  to  obtain  our  daily  supply  of  the  one  food  that 
holds  the  secret  in  anything  like  abundant  quantities. 
There  is  no  need  that  anyone  be  deprived  of  this  essential 
to  life  as  it  is  available  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion  in 
quantities  so  that  everyone  may  have  his  just  share  of 
\'ature's  elixir  of  life.  The  question  is,  are  we  going  to 
profit  by  thLs  "Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,"  and  be- 
come a  race  (;f  .supermen? 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"Let's  c" 
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The  Wildest  Brigand  of  the  Desert 

The  Story  of  Auda  Abu  Tayi,  Nomadic  Sheikh  Who  Fought  on  the  Side  of  the  Allies 
— Seized  Opportunity  to  Fight  Against  Turks. 

TN  the  course  of  the  story  that  he  is  telling  in  the  Strand. 

of  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Lawrei.ce,  the  wonderful 
young  Britisher  who  organized  the  men  of  the  desert 
against  the  Turks,  Lowell  Thomas  introduces  one  of  the 
strangest  characters  of  all  times — Auda  Abu  Tayi,  fiercest 
rf  all  nomadic  sheikhs.     He  describes  him  as  follows: 

"By  the  Grace  of  Allah,  I,  Auda  Abu.  Tayi,  warn  you  to 
quit  Arabia  before  the  end  of  Ramadan.     We  Arabs  want 
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Views  of  three  of  the  six  Borden  condensing 
plan:s;  No,  I  is  at  Truro,  N.  S,,  the  cradle  of  the 
condensed  milk  industry  in  Canada;  No.  2  is  at 
Tillsonburg,  Ont.;  No.  3  at  Norwich,  Ont.;  No.  4 
is  a  view  of  the  large  twin  vacuum  pans  in  which 
the  milk  is  condensed. 


this  country  for  ourselves.  Unless  this  be  done,  by  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet,  I  declare  you  proscribed,  outlawed,  and  fair 
game  for  anyone  to  kill." 

The  above  was  the  personal  declaration  of  war  issued  by 
the  most  picturesque  brigand  of  Arabia,  Auda  Abu  Tayi, 
the  Bedouin  Robin  Hood.  Three  copies  of  it  written  in 
goat's  blood  on  wide  strips  of  sheepskin  were  delivered  by 
Howeitat  courirrs  mounted  on  racing  camels  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  to  Djemal  Pasha,  the  Viceroy  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  and  to  the  Mutessarif  of  Kerak,  governor  of  a 
province  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  author 
of  this  edict  is  the  greatest  Bedouin  hero  of  modern 
Arabian  history  and  the  most  celebrated  fighting  man  the 
desert  has  produced  for  four  generations.  He  and  Emir 
Feisal  and  Colonel  Lawrence,  who  led  the  desert  armies  in 
the  land  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  the  central  figures  of 


the  present-day  songs   and   poems   of   the   nomad   tent- 
dwellers  of  the  East. 

Auda  is  the  chieftain  of  the  Abu  Tayi  subsection  of  the 
great  Howeitat  tribe  which  roams  the  country  between  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Central  Arabia.  He  is  tall,  straight,  lean,  and 
powerful,  and  although  sixty  years  of  age  he  is  as  active 
and  sinewy  as  a  panther.  His  lined  and  haggard  face  is 
pure  Bedouin.  He  has  a  broad  low  forehead,  high  sharj)- 
hooked  nose,  greenish-brown  eyes  which  are  inclined  to 
slant  outward,  large  mouth,  black  pointed  beard,  and 
moustache  tinged  with  grey.  In  accordance  with  the 
Howeitat  style,  his  lower  jaw  is  clean-shaven. 

Auda  is  famous  throughout  Arabia  for  his  reckless  dariag, 
his  sweeping  hospitality,  his  wit,  his  feud,  and  his  ex- 
treme polygamy.  He  has  been  married  twenty-eight 
times,  and  says  he  has  hopes  of  raising  it  to  fifty  before  he 
dies.  He  has  been  wounded  twenty-two  times,  and  in  his 
battles  has  seen  all  his  tribesmen  hurt  and  most 
of  his  relatives  killed. 

Under  Auda's  leadership  the  Howeitats  have 
become  the  finest  fighting  force  in  Western  Arabia 
and  Colonel  Lawrence  regarded  them  as  the  back- 
bone of  his  wild  desert  army.     Of 
him,  Lawrence  once  remarked  to 
me:     "This     old 
Bedouin   hero  is 
as  hard-headed 
as    he    is     hot- 
headed.   His  pa- 
tience  is  ex- 
treme.     He   re- 
ceives advice, 
criticism,  orabuse 
with  a  smile  as 
constant  as  it  is 
charming.     No- 
thing on  earth 
would  make  him 
change      his 
mind,     or 
obey    an 
order,  or  fol- 
low a  course 
of  which  he 
disapprov- 
ed." 

Hismindis 
packed  with 
stories  of 
old  raids 
and  epic 
poems  of 
fights.     He 
speaks  of 
himselfinthe 
third  person, 
and  so  sure 
is  he  of  his 
own  fame 
and  place  of 
prominence 
in  Arabian 
history  that 
nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  roar  out 
stories  against  himself.     He  is  modest,  simple 
as  a  child,  direct,    honest,  kind-hearted,  affec- 
tionate, and  warmly  loved  even  by    those   to 
whom  he  is  most  trying-  his  friends! 

Old  Auda  Abu  Tayi  loses  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
enemies.  The  Arabian  Revolution  appealed  to  him  largely 
because  it  furnished  him  with  the  ideal  excuse  to  "take 
on"  and  declare  personal  war  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Howeitat,  in  many  ways,  are  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  desert  peoples.  They  cause  more  trouble,  have 
more  enemies,  and  take  part  in  more  blood-feuds  than  any 
other  tribe.  They  are  the  most  obstinate  and  unruly 
and  quarrelsome  people  I  have  ever  met.  They  seem  to 
have  no  fear.  One  small  boy  of  the  Howeitat  tribe  will 
take  a  rifle  and  engage  in  battle  against  twenty  men. 
No  man  in  the  tribe  will  recognize  any  other  as  a  sheikh, 
and  they  accept  Auda  as  their  leader  merely  becau.se  of  his 
amazing  daring  and  prowess.  The  Howeitat  are  unable 
to  unite  among  themselves  even  when  attacked  from  out- 
.side.  About  the  only  thing  they  have  in  common  are 
wounds  and  the  trilial  marks  on  their  camels. 

When  Auda  heard  that  Hus-sein,  the  Grand  Shereef  of 
Mecca,  had  started  a  revolt  against  the  Turks,  he  and  his 
fearless  followers  jumped  on  their  steeds,  dashed  down 
across  the  burning  .sands,  ,^nd  swore  on  the  Koran  that  they 
would  make  the  Shereef's  enemies  their  enemim.  .•\  great 
Covlinvtd  on  T'age    33 
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banquet  was  held  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
While  they  were  dining,  Auda  happened 
to  recall  that  he  had  a  set  of  Turkish  false 
teeth  in  his  mouth.  Jumping  up  from  the 
feast,  he  dashed  out  of  the  tent  and 
smashed  them  on  a  rock.  For  two  months 
he  was  in  such  agony  he  could  eat  nothing 
but  milk  and  boiled  rice.  When  Lawrence 
came  down  from  Egypt  Auda's  mouth  was 
giving  him  so  much  trouble  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  young  British  lieutenant 
to  send  back  to  Cairo  for  a  British  dentist, 
who  came  down  and  made  a  special  set  of 
Allied  teeth  for  old  Auda. 

He  takes  a  wild  delight  in  making  his 
friends  uncomfortable.  At  time.s  the 
inimitable  Auda  seems  seized  with  a 
demon  of  mischief,  and  in  large  gatherings 
shouts  appalling  stories  of  the  private 
matters   of  his   host   or   guests.     For  in- 


stance, on  one  occasion  he  came  into  the 
tent  of  his  cousin  Mohammed,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  told  us  how  villainously  his 
cousin  had  behaved  at  El  Wijh.  A  Be- 
douin's tent  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  women  and  one  for  the  men, 
separated  by  a  little  curtain  of  goat's 
hair  cloth.  So,  of  course,  Mohammed's 
wives  could  hear  what  Auda  was  saying. 
Naturally  they  were  deeply  interested. 
In  vivid  and  racy  style  he  described  how 
his  cousin  had  bought  a  beautiful  necklace 
of  pearls  for  his  favorite  wife,  but  had 
given  it  to  a  siren  in  El  Wijh  instead. 
This  tale,  fanciful  though  it  was,  caused 
great  commotion  in  the  household  of 
Mohammed,  and  made  his  life  unbearable 
for  several  weeks. 

Lawrence    once  remarked    to    me    that 
Auda,  like  Caesar,  had  the  gift  of  keeping 


his  own  country  free,  but  all  its  borders  a 
great  ring  of  enemies.  Even  the  great 
Nuri  Shalaan,  as  well  as  all  of  Auda's 
other  friends,  went  in  terror  lest  they  might 
in  some  way  offend  against  his  pleasure. 

His  name  means  "Father  of  Flying." 
I  recall  the  day  when  Auda  took  his  first 
flip  in  an  aeroplane.  Instead  of  showing 
signs  of  fright  he  insisted  on  his  pilot. 
Captain  Furness  Williams,  taking  him 
higher  and  higher.  When  they  at  last 
slipped  back  to  earth  after  a  half-hour  of 
stunting  and  playing  leap-frog  over  the 
date-palms  where  Solomon  used  to  sit 
fanning  himself  beside  the  lapping  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  he  expressed  great  delight 
at  the  experience.  His  one  regret  was  that 
he  had  no  rifle  with  him,' so  that  he  might 
have  shot  everybody  in  Akaba. 

Auda  is  a  born  brigand,  in  fact  as  much 
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so  to  his  friends  as  to  his  enemies.  Fre- 
quently he  would  come  down  to  Akaba  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Captain  R.  G.  Goslett, 
one  of  Lawrence's  associates,  who  super- 
intended the  Service  of  Supplies.  Of  all 
the  tribes  the  Howeitat  are  the  most  open 
and  shameless  beggars.  They  wearied 
Goslett  day  and  night  with  their  prepos- 
terous demands.  In  his  charming  and 
polite  way,  Auda  would  suggest  to  Goslett 
that  the  gift  of  ten  bags  of  flour  might  be 
acceptable.  On  one  occasion  Goslett 
became  a  bit  irritated,  and  suavely  turned 
the  conversation  off  to  the  topic  of  camels. 
Nothing  further  was  said  about  the  flour, 
but  an  hour  later  one  of  Goslett's  men 
rushed  breathlessly  into  his  tent  with  the 
information  that  Auda  and  his  followers 
had  broken  into  the  Supply  Depot,  loaded 
their  camels  with  twenty  bags  of  flour,  and 
disappeared  into  the  "blue." 

Auda  Abu  Tayi's  home  is  on  a  mud- 
flat  eighty  miles  east  of  Akaba.  During 
the  campaign  Lawrence  told  the  old 
brigand  much  about  life  in  Europe,  which 
caused  him  to  want  a  house  for  a  home 
instead  of  a  goat'.s-hair  tent.  The  first 
obstacle  that  confronted  him  was  the 
labor  problem.  He  solved  this,  however, 
by  raiding  a  Turkish  garrison  and  carrying 
off  fifty  prisoners.  These  he  put  to  work 
digging  wells.  After  the  job  was  finished 
he  promised  to  give  them  their  liberty  if 
they  built  him  a  beautiful  house.  So  they 
cjnstructed  a  forty-room  palace,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  timber  were  unable  to  put 
a  roof  over  it.  The  ever-resourceful 
Auda  immediately  thought  of  a  happy 
plan.  Calling  his  warriors,  they  gal- 
loped off  across  the  sands  to  the  Hejaz 
railway,  overpowered  a  passing  Turkish 
patrol,  and  carried  off  thirty  telegraph 
poles,  which  now  form  the  framework  for 
the  roof  of  this  Arabian  knight's  castle. 


The   Robust   Roarer 
of  Russia 

Young  Bolshevik  Who  is  Said  to  be 
Closest  Associate  of  Lenin 

T17-HATEVER  else  they  may  be  the 
^  ^  leaders  of  the  Bolshevist  movement 
are  picturesque.  Lenin  and  Trotzky  are 
thinkers  and  doers;  Tchicherin,  aristocrat 
and  zealot;  Radek,  rabid,  cruel,  vivid,  the 
Marat  of  the  revolution;  Fritz  Flatten, 
living  quietly  in  Geneva  and  supposed  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  world  web.  Now 
Zinovieff,  who  is  introduced  by  Current 
Opinion  as  the  "robust  roarer  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution."  Zinovieff  is  Lenin's 
closest  and  oldest  friend.  In  fact,  he 
plays  St.  Just  to  Lenin's  Robespierre. 
The  sketch  reads: 

The  arresting  detail  in  the  counte- 
nance of  that  George  Zinovieff  to  whom 
the  Paris  Matin  refers  as  "the  bomb  boy 
Bolshevism,"  is  afforded  by  the  eyes. 
These  eyes  flash  out  of  a  fresh  face  like 
live  coals.  They  are  big  and  black  eyes, 
revealing  in  moments  of  intensity  a  ten- 
dency to  a  cast  or  divergence  outward,  and 
they  thus  magnify  their  effect  upon  a  be- 
holder. Zinovieff  seems  at  such  times  to 
have  gone  into  a  trance,  to  hold  com- 
munion with  some  other  world.  He  comes 
out  of  this  dream  into  a  new  excitement, 
a  fresh  energy,  like  a  man  refreshed  by 
sleep.  The  impression  of  energy  in  the 
man  is  borne  out  by  the  shock  of  dark  hair 
in  which  there  are  but  few  streaks  of  gray, 
for  Zinovieff  is  only  thirty-nine  or  forty. 
His  face  might  not  be  recognized  at  a  first 
glance  as  of  the  familiar  Polish  Jewish 
type  because  on  the  maternal  side  he  is 
descended  from  a  Prussian  refugee  who 
settled  in  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century 
after  a  life  of  conspiracy  and  revolt. 
Zinovieff,  nevertheless,  is  the  grandson  of  a 
prominent  rabbi,  while  another  member  of 
the  family  in  a  past  generation  lectured 
brilliantly  on  the  arts.  Zinovieff  comes 
legitimately,  then,  by  his  fiery  but  artistic 
manner,  his  strong  yet  refined  gestures,  his 
wonderful  smile  and  a  revolutionary  vocab- 
ulary that  must  be  learned  like  a  new 
language  if  one  is  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
what  he  is  saying.  There  are  moments 
when  he  seems  to  be  a  little  mad,  as  if  the 
ferment  of  his  ideas  worked  too  hotly  in 
his  brain,  but  the  French  paper  deems  it  a 
genial  and  picturesque  madness  that  lends 
a  glamor  to  the  personality.    Zinovieff  is 
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never  affected.  His  trances  and  his  fervors 
are  the  normal  expression  of  a  soul  with  a 
thousand  hues. 

The  various  dates  assigned  as  that  of  his 
birth  and  the  different  places  in  which  the 
event  befell  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
anxiety  of  his  mother  to  save  her  child  from 
conscription.  This  practice  of  concealing 
the  existence  of  a  babe  prevailed  among 
whole  villages  within  the  pale  and  perhaps 
Zinovieff,  conjectures  the  Paris  Matin,  does 
not  know  where  he  was  born.  The  intimacy 
that  has  existed  for  so  many  years  between 
himself  and  Lenin  began  when  Zinovieff 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  There  is  a 
difference  of  about  ten  years  in  the  ages  of 
this  pair.  When  first  they  met  Zinovieff 
had  attended  lectures  at  two  or  three 
German  universities  and  had  some  notion 
of  becoming  a  chemist  or  a  physician,  he 
hardly  knew  which.  Lenin  prevailed  upon 
the  younger  man  to  turn  social  revolu- 
tionist, being  profoundly  impressed,  the 
French  journal  says,  by  the  strain  of 
mysticism  in  his  nature  running  all  through 
qualities  of  a  practical  sort,  especially 
energy.  In  this  wise  Zinovieff  joined  the 
quartet  known  as  "Lenin's  own,"  made  up 
besides  himself  of  Lunacharsky,  the  edu- 
cator; Kameneff,  the  organizer,  and  Stalin, 
the  executioner.  Of  the  four,  Zinovieff 
seems  clo.sest  to  Lenin,  the  one  man  who 
can  be  called  the  intimate  of  the  Mahomet 
of  communism,  the  one  man  upon  whose 
honesty  and  loyalty  Lenin  relies  in  every 
emergency,  the  one  man,  too,  it  is  said, 
who  can  tell  Lenin  unpleasant  truths  about 
himself. 

The  pair  were  living  in  Galicia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  war,  in  a  small 
country  house  not  far  from  the  frontier 
between  the  Hohenzollern  and  the  Haps- 
burg  dominions.  Zinovieff  had  not  long 
before  got  into  touch  with  an  aunt  of  his 
near  Vienna,  a  beautiful  Jewess,  the  story 
runs,  who  had  married  a  wealthy  Austrian 
merchant.  This  lady  sent  remittances  to 
her  nephew  upon  which  he  and  Lenin 
subsisted  while  writing  revolutionary  pam- 
phlets for  clandestine  circulation  among 
the  proletariat.  This  has  always  been  one 
of  Lenin's  devices,  adds  the  organ  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  He  contrived  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  youthful  idealists  with 
rich  relatives  and  after  instilling  the  due 
proportion  of  revolutionary  Marxianism  he 
borrowed  all  he  could  for  the  cause.  The 
enthusiastic  disciples  sponged  on  their 
people,  writing  for  remittances,  and  in 
turn  Lenin  sponged  on  the  neophytes.  In 
some  way  or  other  Zinovieff's  aunt  ascer- 
tained how  her  money  was  being  used.  She 


refused  to  allow  her  nephew  funds  unless  he 
came  to  live  in  Vienna  and  foreswore 
Lenin,  but  this  Zinovieff  would  not  do. 
Bit  by  bit  Zinovieff  parted  with  his  watch, 
his  violin,  a  rare  instrument,  his  rings,  his 
clothes  and  his  books.  They  could  no 
longer  pay  the  butcher  or  the  baker  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  must  stop 
writing  revolutionary  literature  and  work 
for  the  bourgeoisie.  In  this  extremity, 
Lenin  wrote  to  Tchicherin,  who  a  little 
while  before  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  disgrace  for  consorting 
with  him.  Tchicherin  contrived  to  have  a 
snug  sum  in  gold  transmitted  to  Lenin, 
which  came  just  in  time  to  promote  a  flight 
into  Switzerland.  Lenin  dressed  himself 
in  woman's  clothes  and  with  Zinovieff, 
posing  as  an  invalid  son,  they  got  to  a  train 
under  the  noses  of  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man police  spies.  Lenin  had  been  be- 
trayed by  Malinovsky,  who,  pretending  to 
be  a  convert  to  Bolshevism,  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  Russian  secret  service. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  says  the  Debats, 
that  Zinovieff's  enthusiasm  for  Lenin, 
Zinovieff's  references  to  Lenin  as  the 
regenerator  of  the  world,  prove  one  to  be 
the  intellectual  lackey  of  the  other.  The 
importance  of  Zinovieff  has  not  been  real- 
ized bcause  of  his  failure  to  win  the  post  of 
commissary.  Zinovieff  is  at  the  head  of 
the  "commune"  of  Petrograd  and  he  pre- 
sides over  a  central  executive  committee 
emanating  from  the  Soviets.  Authorities 
upon  the  soviet  system  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  regarding  the  precise 
nature  of  Zinovieff's  official  authority;  but 
he  is  an  exalted  hierarch  of  Bolshevism  and 
one  of  that  great  triumvirate  of  which 
Trotzky  comes  second.  If  Zinovieff  had 
his  powers  under  control,  if  he  were  less 
tremendous  in  his  exalted  moments  and 
not  so  prone  to  distribute  himself  like  an 
agitated  sea  over  the  remotest  shores  of 
Bolshevism,  he  might  have  risen  to  the 
supreme  place  instead  of  Lenin.  Zinovieff 
has  not  alone  the  shining  gifts — eloquence 
ready  and  finely  phrased,  gesture  dramatic, 
emotional  and  yet  expressive,  magnetism 
all  but  irresistible — but  such  solid  qualities 
as  a  faculty  for  organization  that  makes 
order  come  from  confusion,  a  financial 
sense  that  contrives  to  meet  expenses  and  a 
faith  that  rests  upon  the  facts  of  a  situa- 
tion. He  has  an  incorruptible  integrity, 
attested  by  the  poverty  in  which  he  finds 
himself  after  collecting  a  great  city's 
treasure  when  a  carnival  of  loot  had  to  be 
put  down.  He  makes  the  administrative 
machinery  of  Bolshevism  move  with  a 
racket  that  seems  wasteful  of  energy. 


Ex-Kaiser  Prepares  for  Long  Stay 

Takes  a  Profound  Interest  in  the  Progress  of  New  Home  at 

Doom. 


'T~*HE  German  ex-Emperor  is  evidently 
*■  not  contemplating  any  immediate 
change  from  his  secure  retreat  in  Holland, 
but  is  preparing  his  future  home  with  every 
evidence  that  it  is  a  permanent  address.- 
A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  tells  of 
the  ex-Kaiser's  very  evident  interest  in  the 
work  being  done  in  Doom  House. 

"In  spite  of  the  controversy  about  the 
demand  for  his  extradition,"  says  the 
writer,  "William  Hohenzollern  continues 
his  peaceful  life  at  Amerongen  as  though 
nothing  were  happeninc,  or  could  happen, 
to  disturb  his  serenity." 

But  the  affections  of  the  ex-Kaiser  have 
now  been  transferred  from  Amerongen 
to  his  new  residence  at  Doom,  and  he  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  garden  or  grounds  of 
Bentinck  Ca.stle. 

The  ex-Kaiser  no  longer  saws  wood  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  He  has  transferred 
his  wood-sawing  basiness  to  the  grounds  of 
Doom  Hoii.se,  and  instead  of  taking  his 
morning  walk  on  the  path  along  the  south 
wall,  he  often  arrives  with  his  adjutant 
by  car  at  Doom  House  about  8.30  a.m., 
takes  a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  inspects  the 
progress  made,  and  returns  to  breakfast. 

On  other  days  he  arrives  with  the 
ex-Kaiserin  about  1 1  a.m.  and  saws  or 
chops  wood  while  the  ex-Kai.serin  strolLs 
about  the  grounds  watching  her  husband 
busy  with  manual  labor. 

Many  changes  and  alterations  have  been 
made  at  Doom  IIou.se  during  the  last  two 
month.s.  Papering  and  painting  have 
been  proceeding  rapidly,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  do,  and  many  workmen  are  en- 
gaged  both   in   the  grounds   and   at   the 


house.  This  house,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  large  country  house  with  about  60 
acres  of  ground,  appears  to  be  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  sole  interest  in  life  at  present. 
Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  discuss 
plans  with  surveyors  and  builders  and  to 
talk  to  the  workmen. 

A  high  fence  or  iron  network  rather  like  a 
cage,  and  surmounted  by  three  rows  of 
barbed  wire,  surrounds  the  grounds,  and  a 
small  footpath  runs  round  on  the  outside 
o'  this,  so  that  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  grounds  is  obtainable  by  anyone 
caring  to  take  the  trouble  to  walk  round. 
I  am  informed,  however,  that  an  inner 
brick  wall  will  be  constructed  round  the 
house  to  afford  privacy  to  the  ex-monarch. 

All  the  plans  and  alterations  appear  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  preparmg  a  per- 
manent residence.  There  is  nothing  tem- 
porary about  the  plans  and  the  laying  out 
of  the  grounds,  which  the  ex-Kaiser  super- 
irvtends  personally 

The  furniture,  which  has  been  stored  in  a 
large  shed  behind  the  little  local  inn,  is 
being  gradually  moved  into  Doom  House, 
and  the  landlord,  who  is  not  allowed  to 
have  the  key,  tells  me  that  all  the  furniture 
must  be  moved  out  by  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  lease  expires. 

The  small  village  of  Doom,  which  has 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  alive 
with  gossip  and  already  claims  the  ex- 
royalties  as  its  own.  Real  estate  around 
Doom  has  risen  about  50  per  cent,  since 
Doom  House  was  bought  by  William 
Hohenzollern,  so  that  instead  of  buying 
several  houses  in  the  village  for  his  doctor 
and  part  of  the  suite  as  it  was  first  in- 
tended, only  one  villa  was  finally  bought, 
as  the  prices  were  so  exorbitant. 


Have  You  Planned  Your  Summer  Holidays  ? 

THE  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT 

will  make  them  more  enjoyable.  Thousands  of  Canadians  will  verify  this.  Used  by 
seven  Government  Departments — this  in  itself  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Dis- 
appearing   Propeller    Boat    will    (five    you    highly    satisfactory    .service. 


'  WILL   RUN   ANYWHERE 

Any    obstruction,    such    as    aubmersted    logs,    driftwood,    rocks,    reefs,    sandbars,    etc..    that 
hits   the  skeg   i«ee  illustration   above)    automatically    raises   the  propeller  and   shaft    into 
the  propeller  housing,  akeg  making  continuation  of  keelson,  at  the  ■iame  time  throttlini; 
the  engine  from   raceing. 
Made  in  three  models- 

WATER-FORD  JOHN  BULL  UNCLE    SAM 

$.100.00.  $350.00  $400.00 

.Send   for   illustrated  catalogue  showing   boata  and   engine   in    natural    colors. 
SEE  THESE  BOATS  TO-DAY 

DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  CO.,  LIMITED 

Largest  Builder*  of  ATotor boats  in  Canada 
92  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 

U.  S.  A.  Office*     2S9  Ea.t  WillU  Avenue,  Detroit 


Deaf? 


If  all  other  ri'mcdiefl  and 
derioel  h«Te  falle<i  jim.  or 
if  jou  hare  a  device  now 
and  want  a  twtt.r  ni^I  for 
your  hrorimt:  -■  '' 

will  brinjt  a  p.  > 

.  soimtl   to  .voni 
sny   strain  ;    lUl    :n.i    Mitt    )>  ,  l.v 

the     Kir;llc-it     ,'\[>eit.i     Jlllil  i> 

MEIlAt.     nt     th.'     Inli'niali  v 

the   fl.ittle    <!(.in    Vjnr    I'hoTir.     tn.     ^.timii.    t    >vt 
moflt   i»)w,.pfiil    lifftt-iiiK   device    invent*..!. 

Write    for    booklet    which    explains    evrry- 
thinr.       Tell    your   deaf   friends. 
THE    GEM    EAR    PHONE    OF    CANADA, 
41S-1«  "C"   Ryrle  Bldg.,   Torento.  Ont. 

New  York  Offi«,  47  W.  .Uth  Street 


It  may  cost   you 
money 

to  ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  mipht  be  selling  a  new, 
better,  more  economical  food;  or 
a  utensil  that  would  save  money 
and  time;  or  an  article  that  would 
add  Kreatly  to  your  comfort  and 
well-being;  or  some  better  ma- 
terial for  making  shoes  or  cloth- 
in(f — but  you  would  never  know  it. 
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The  main  drive  in  the  mill  of  Gloucester  Lumber  and  Trading 
Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B.  Goodyear  Extra  Poiver  Belt  still  in  use 
after  3  years'  service. 
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iVlaster  Belts  of  Industry 


Goodyear  has  solved  the  problem 
of  belting  the  great  main  drives  of 
industry — the  backbone  of  pro- 
duction. 

Experience,  in  a  thousand  Canadian 
plants,  says  Goodyear  Extra  Power 
Belts. 

Because  these  belts  are  strong — 
with  the  strength  of  properly  se- 
lected fabric,  every  thread  perfect. 

YQt  flexible y  hugging  pulleys,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  inch  of 
pulley  surface.  Flexible  because  in 
Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting 
high-grade  rubber  is  forced  through 
and  through  the  fabric  in  generous 
quantities.  Every  strand  is  cush- 
ioned in  it.  No  stitching  to  stiffen 
or  weaken  the  belt.  No  separation 
of  plies. 

Its  friction  surface  grips,  even 
through  dampness  or  dust.  No 
slipping  with  Extra  Power.  No 
need  for  extra  tight  belts,  pulling 
pulleys  out  of  line.  No  need  for 
belt  dressing.    No  lost  power. 

The  testimony  for  Goodyear  Extra 
Power  on  main  drives  is  very  com- 
plete.   For  instance : — 


The  Norfolk  Milling  Company,  of 
Simcoe,  writing  about  their  main 
drive  belt,  purchased  a  year  ago, 
say  : 

"Has  been  in  continuous  operation 
for  one  year,  and  has  not  stretched 
nor  given  us  the  slightest  bit  of 
trouble." 

There  are  many  others — some  selected  at  ran- 
dom are : — 

Swedish  Crucible  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,   Windsor.  Ont. 
Dominion  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont. 
Dominion  Forge  and  Stamping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Page  Wire  Fence  Compani)  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Wa.ltcennlle, 

Ont. 
Echo  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  Gladstone,  Man. 
P.  Burns  Company,  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
Hollinger  Conn<>li<hfted  G<dd  Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,   Timmins, 

Ont. 
Dome  Mines  Company,  Ltd.,  South  Porcupine,  Ont. 
Burrard  Saiv  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Silverton  Lumber  and  Power  Company,  lAd.,  Silverton, 

B.C. 
Woodstock  Electric  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company, 

Ltd.,  \Voodstoclc,  N.B. 
Oloncester  Lumbering  and  Trading  Company,  Bathurst, 

N.B. 
Amherst  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.,  Am,herst,  N.B. 
Hull  Iron  and  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Que. 
Quebec  Graphite  Co.,  Ltd.,  Buckingham,  Que. 

The  complete  story  of  Goodyear  Extra  Power 
Belts  on  main  drives  is  interesting.  There  are 
facts  about  other  types  of  drives  just  as  import- 
ant to  you.  Let  a  Goodyear  belting  man  call  and 
talk  to  you.  No  obligation.  Just  'phone,  wire 
or  write  the  nearest  branch. 

The  Goodyear  Tire   &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches: — Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Van- 
couver.    Service  stocks  in  smaller  cities. 
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-^    Crooked  Spines 
Made  Straight 

Thousands  of 
"V      RenriBrkabie  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 

age,  who  suffered  for  many 
years   and   was  absolutely 
helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 
who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
ing hor.sebacit  and  playing 
tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 
,      »___^  i     about  the  house  after  wearing 
•^AML^^     '    P**''"    ^""    Appliance    3 
JWr^JaHl     weeks.  We  have  successfully 
tieated  more  than  3D,0OOcases  the  past  17  years. 

30  Days'  Trial 

We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.     There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer.    The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  i 

and    easily  adjusted   the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is  - 
how    different    from    the 
old   torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 
Every  sufferer  with  a 
weakened    or   deformed 
.spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 
Price  within  reach  of  all. 
Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If    you    will   describ*  thefaaj 
it    will    aid    U!t   in    Rivinf;    yui; 
dcflnjte    information    at    on,:-.-. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 
S^^  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  Jamettown,  N.Y. 
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MIKir  TAUGHT  rorr 

IflUUlV/  INYOURHOME  ri\£iD 

By   the  Oldest   and    Most    Reliable    School    of 

Music  in  America— Established  1895 
Piano,     Organ,    Violin,     Mandolin,     Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


Bm  CAM    Moi     nUUM    tUCctfLqAUfiC^ 

Beginneis  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly, 
llluatrationfl  matte  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  i)er  day  to  cover  coRt  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  which  explains  every- 
thing in  full. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  S  Uketide  Bldf.,  Chicase 


■■"f-Aiy^ 


V  "THE    CROFT*  M 

^  Halliday    Home    No.    41  ^ 

SAVE  $400.00 

ON  YOUR  HOME 

You  can  do  this  by  purchasing 
your  Building  Materials  from  the 
Halliday    Company.      We    supply 

EVERnHING  TO  BUILD 
THE  COMPLETE  HOME 

(Masonry  materials  excepted),  at 
one  inclusive  cost,  which  we  guar- 
antee will  save  you  money. 

.Every  purchaser  of  materials  for 
a  Halliday  Home  is  supplied  with 
Architect's  Plans  and  Specifications, 
covering  the  whole  detail  of  Home 
Construction— free   of  all   cost. 

CATALOGUE  FREESSST^SSSe^k, 

Our  new  Catalogue  of  Homes  con- 
tains over  50  illustrations  of  at- 
tractive, modern  Houses,  for  any  of 
which  we  supply  materials  to  build 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  picture. 
Write    to-day,    aslT    for     Catalogue 


L         64A 

>«HALUDAY  COMPANY  u-nfi 
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Factory  Distributors 

Hamilton       •       Canade 


1 


Salesmen    Wanted 

to  look  after  our  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary  and  good  re- 
turns are  sure.     Write  to 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143-153  Uraversity  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont. 


All  Sweden  is  Kept  Sober 


J  Very  Thorough  System  of  Rationing  is  Follow  ed  in  Regard  to  Strong  Drink 

Disapproves  of  Absolute  Prohibition. 


Dr.  Ivan  Bratt 


QWEDEN  is  kept  sober,  according  to 
^^  the  evidence  of  Arthur  Ruhl  in  the 
Outlook,  by  a  system  of  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  liquor.  The  system  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  characteristically  thorough 
way  and  apparently  is  getting  results. 
The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  falling  off; 
from  an  average  of  15.96  liters  per  person 
in  1913  to  2.1  last  year.  The  system  is 
known  as  the  Motbok,  and  is,  in  reality,  a 
matter  of  careful  rationing.  Mr.  Ruhl  ex- 
plains it  as  follows: 

The  Swedes,  like  most  northern  peo- 
ples, are  inclined  to  be  hard  drinkers. 
That  is  to  say,  they  consume  a  good  deal 
of  alcohol,  and  their  favorite  drinks  are 
"hard"  drinks — brandy,  schnapps,  arrack 
punch — rather  than  the  wine  of  South  or 
the  beer  of  Middle  Europe.  Yet  you  may 
tramp  from  one  end  of  Stockholm  to  an- 
other without  seeing  a  saloon.  There  are 
none.  There  are  municipally  controlled 
wine  and  spirit  stores,  as  prim  as  branch 
libraries;  not  unlike  branch  libraries,  in- 
deed, for  the  clerks  are  mostly  women, 
and  the  purchasers  may  get  nothing  with- 
out their  permit  cards,  which  are  stamped 
with  the  amount  and  character  of  their 
purchase,  just  as  if  they  were  carrying 
away  books  instead  of  bottles.  In  these 
a  certain  limited  amount  of  liquor  may 
be  bought  to  be  consumed  elsewhere. 

There  are  municipally  controlled  res- 
taurants of  various  classes,  and  of  course 
private  hotels  and  restaurants,  where  wine 
and  spirits  may  be  had  with  meals.  But 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  old-fashioned 
New  York  corner  saloon  would  be  one  of 
the  municipal  restaurants  of  the  third 
class;  a  clean  and  sanitary  place,  open 
to  view,  with  a  rather  attractive,  old- 
fashioned  wrought-iron  signboard  swing- 
ing in  front  of  the  door;  inside,  tables, 
trim  waitresses,  music,  perhaps,  in  the 
evening;  a  strictly  limited  amount  of 
spirits  to  be  had,  and  that  only  after  buy- 
ing a  substantial  meal. 

In  short,  here  is  another  example  of 
that  enlightened  Scandinavian  municipal 
housekeeping;  of  care  and  method  in  a 
matter  in  which  we  at  home  have   been 
rather    noticeably    careless.    A    stranger 
could  scarcely  look  into  these  places  with- 
out being  aware,  whether  or  not  he  had 
ever  heard  of  the  "Stockholm  System"  or 
of  Dr.  Ivan  Bratt,    that    someone  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  intelligent  thought 
on  them,  not  to  say  a  certain  humor  and 
urbane  taste.     Such,  at  any  rate,  was  my 
own  impression,  and  all  the  glimpses  I 
had  of  Dr.  Bratt  and  his  associates   had 
that  novelty  which  comes  from  finding 
trained  intelligence  where   one  is  unac- 
customed   to    expect    it.    I    had    heard 
"alcohol,"    "drink,"    and    the    "saloon" 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  interchangeable 
terms,   and   people  talk   of   doing   away 
with  the  saloon   (the  Swedes  did  away 
with  it  years  ago)  as  if    the  only  way  to 
do  away  with  it  were  to  do  away  with 
alcohol.    I  was  accustomed  to  more  or 
less  vituperative  remarks    on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  not  to  a  calm  and,  as  it 
were,  scientific  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  if  it  were  something  quite  re- 
spectable and  worth  the  careful  study  of 
the  same  sort  of  citizens  as  those  who  plan 
park  systems  or  build  model  tenements. 
With  the  Prohibition  Amendment  we 
have  of  course  hurdled  across  any  such 
half-way  measures  and  stoutly  chosen  the 
highroad  to  salvation.    Undoubtedly  it  is 
better  for  all  of  us  to  get   along   without 
alcohol   than   to  swallow   schnapps  even 
under  the  most  artistic  of  tavern  signs. 
The  slower  Swedish  methods  are  not  with- 
out interest,  however,  for,  while  they  are 
still  plodding  along  on  the  low  road,  they 
have  been  really  thinking  about  this  sub- 
ject for  the  past  forty  years. 

This  Dr.  Bratt  is  an  energetic  young 
man  with  a  keen,  intellectual  face,  curly 
blond  hair,  and  blue  northern  eyes.  He 
talks  English  rapidly  and  persuasively — 
very  much  the  type  of  man  you  might 
expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  one  of  our 
Western  universities.  As  a  practising 
physician  and  a  member  of  the  Stockholm 
City  Council  he  studied  housing  conditions, 
the  care  of  children,  tuberculosis,  and 
similar  municipal  questions,  became  spe- 


cially interested  in  the  relation  between 
them  and  alcoholism,  and  finally  concen- 
trated on  the  latter  problem. 

He  soon  showed  himself  a  rather  un- 
usual combination  of  the  man  of  science 
and  the  man  of  action,  physician  and  fight- 
ing politician.  Idealistic  in  his  aims,  he 
was  quite  realistic  in  his  understanding 
of  the  weak  and  contrary  human  material 
through  which  these  aims  must  be  real- 
ized. He  did  not  believe  in  prohibition — 
at  any  rate,  for  Sweden.  He  thought  that 
the  legitimate  and  intelligently  restricted 
sale  of  alcohol  was  one  of  the  best  weapons 
with  which  to  fight  its  illegitimate  use, 
and  that  the  individual's  right  to  buy 
should  be  based  on  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain elementary  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  "Stockholm  Sy.stem,"  which 
he  proceeded  to  drive  into  effect,  provided 
for  both  of  these  things — for  the  respect- 
able sale  of  a  certain  amount  of  spirits, 
and  for  the  careful,  indeed  quite  pater- 
nalistic, supervision  of  those  who  should 
buy  it.  Since  he  began  his  campaign  a 
dozen  years  ago  Dr.  Bratt  has  been 
laughed  at  in  cabarets  and  comic  papers, 
bitterly  attacked  by  some  of  the  more 
serious  press,  and  talked  about  from  one 
end  of  Sweden  to  the  other.  Yet  when  I 
met  him  in  Stockholm  last  autumn  he  was 
a  good  deal  more  of  a  dictator  in  his  par- 
ticular field  than  Mr.  Hoover  was  in  war 
time  here,  and  his  scheme  appeared  to 
be  regarded  by  the  best  public  opinion  in 
Sweden  as  a  success. 

Dr.  Bratt  thinks  that  any  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  alcohol  sold  below  what  he 
calls  the  point  of  "  normal  human  crav- 
ing" will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in 
drunkenness  or  its  equivalent  through  the 
use  of  denatured  spirits  or  other  substi- 
tutes. This  had  been  proved,  he  said,  so 
far  as  the  Swedes'  own  conditions  went, 
during  the  war,  when  the  scarcity  of  spirits 
compelled  them  for  a  time  to  try  to  enforce 
prohibition.  He  showed  me  a  chart  on 
which  two  lines  standing  for  the  sale  of 
alcohol  and  for  drunkenness  zigzagged 
down  in  a  roughly  parallel  direction  until 
a  certain  point  was  reached  at  which  they 
crossed.  The  sale  line  went  on  down,  but 
the  drunkenness  line  veered  sharply  up- 
ward. Dr.  Bratt's  rather  unexpected  rem- 
edy for  such  a  condition  would  be  to  get 
the  legitimate  sale  back  to  normal  again. 
By  normal  human  craving  Dr.  Bratt 
does  not  mean  that  everybody  needs  to 
drink,  for  he  remarked  to  me  that  if  he 
could  remove  all  the  alcohol  from  the 
world  by  pressing  a  button  he  would  be 
doing  wrong  not  to  press  it.  He  means,  I 
presume,  that  Swedish  habits,  traditions, 
etc.,  being  what  they  are,  Swedes  are 
going  to  have  their  alcohol,  one  way  or 
another,  and  that  the  problem,  therefore, 
is  to  reduce  the  "normal"  minimum  as 
low  as  possible  and  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  liquor  is  sold,  with  the 
general  aim  of  raising  the  level  of  "drink- 
ing culture,"  so  to  speak,  so  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  minimum  will  decrease  and  the 
conditions  under  which  alcohol  is  con- 
sumed grow  better  and  better. 

Such  an  attitude  is  doubtless  a  good 
deal  more  inevitable  in  any  old  and 
settled  European  society  than  it  is  in 
America,  where  "drinking  culture"  of 
any  kind  is  comparatively  limited.  Most 
of  our  drinking  used  to  be  done  at  bars, 
up  to  which  men  crowded  in  much  the 
fashion  of  cattle  about  a  trough.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  families  in  which 
alcoholic  drinks  were  scarcely  seen  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  another.  Mr. 
Bryan's  predilections  for  grape  juice 
were  no  startling  eccentricity,  whatever 
foreign  diplomats  might  think;  the  aver- 
age housewife  of  the  Middle  West,  from 
which  Mr.  Bryan  came,  felt  quite  at  ease 
in  planning  even  a  rather  formal  dinner 
with  nothing  to  drink  but  water  and  tea 
or  coffee. 

Under  the  Goteborg  System,  Sweden 
had  accomplished  a  good  deal  before  Dr. 
Bratt  began  his  work.  A  group  of  phil- 
anthropic gentlemen  got  together  in  the 
city  of  Goteborg  in  1876  with  the  idea  of 
doing  something  to  improve  conditions  by 
starting  a  company  to  sell  spirits  without 
profit — except  for  a  small  interest  return, 
the  rest  being  turned  over  to  the  state — and 
to  make  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  worst 


sort  of  drinking  places  and    replace  tlu-m 
by  attractive  restaurants  in  which  drinks  , 
could  be  bought  only  also  by  buying  food.j 
The  idea  was  supported  by  the  Gov- ; 
ernment;  and   by  amending  the   laws  so; 
that  companies  of  this  sort  should  have  a! 
monopoly  in  their  neighborhoods  the  im- 
provement   was    gradually    spread    i)\ .  ■■ 
Sweden.     In  2,200  out  of  the  2,400  n   , 
nicipalities  in  Sweden   there  are  now   no 
.   saloons  at  all.     And  whereas  in  1829  the 
Swedes  consumed  46  liters  of  spirits  an- 
nually per  person,  and  in  1877,  when  the 
Goteborg  system   was  started,    15   liters. 
in   1913,  in  Goteborg  itself,  this  amo>! 
had   been    brought   down    to    16   liter 
about  16  quarts,  and  scarcely  an  arid  vi 
from  the  American  point  of  view. 

The  Goteborg  system  practically  did 
away  with  saloons  and  the  private  sale  of 
spirits  for  profit.  The  "on"  sale,  as  Dr. 
Bratt  calls  it — spirits  consumed  on  the 
spot — went  down  to  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  Nine-tenths  was  "off"  sale — pur- 
chased in  the  System's  stores  and  taken 
home.  The  Goteborg  System  concerned 
itself  only  with  spirits,  but  wine  and  beer 
were  comparatively  unimportant  in  Swe- 
den, anyway;  there  were  no  huge  brew- 
ing interests  to  fight,  and  regulation  was 
largely  a  matter  of  controlling  distilled 
liquor.  The  System  did  much  to  civilize 
conditions,  but  it  did  not  bother  with  the 
individual  consumer.  Anyone  who  had 
money  could  buy. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Bratt  stepped  in 
with  his  idea  of  paternal  supervision,  of 
making  sure  that  no  one  should  drink  up 
money  unless  he  had  first  paid  his  rent, 
taxes,  and  in  general  done  his  elementary 
duties  as  a  good  citizen.  His  plan  of  se- 
curing this  control  was  to  issue  to  every 
purchaser  a  sort  of  personal  licen.se  or 
rationing  card  called  a  motbok.  To  get 
one  of  these  books  one  must  go  to  the 
Stockholm  System's  central  office  and  fill 
out  a  rather  elaborate  application  blank. 
The  applicant  tells  his  age,  occupation, 
income,  and  amount  of  taxes;  size  and 
makeup  of  his  family,  and  whether  he  or 
any  of  them  has  ever  been  convicted  of 
any  crime  or  has  received  public  charity. 
The  bright  young  ladies  who  receive 
these  very  personal  statistics  file  them 
away  in  card  catalogues  for  future  refer- 
ence. The  company  then  writes  to  the 
police  in  the  applicant's  district,  to  the 
church  authorities  in  his  parish  (the  state 
Church  in  Sweden  has  a  rather  direct 
connection  with  municipal  life),  and  to  a 
sort  of  Communal  Council  which  looks 
after  taxes  and  similar  matters.  These 
three  authorities  are  asked  to  check  up 
the  applicant's  statements,  and  to  say 
whether  they  think  he  ought  to  have  a 
motbok  or  not.  Dr.  Bratt  and  his  associ- 
ates then  consider  each  case  separately 
and  decide  whether  the  application  shall 
be  granted,  and  whether  the  applicant 
may  have  the  regular  amount — four  liters 
of  spirits  a  month  in  normal  times — or 
less  than  this. 

Molboks  are  issued  to  women  and  to 
sons  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  a 
family,  but  in  most  cases  books  are  not 
given  to  both  husband  and  wife.  The 
holder  promises  not  to  lend  his  book  to  , 
anybody  else  and  not  to  buy  liquor  for 
sale.  The  book  may  be  taken  away  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  if 
the  holder  violates  his  contract,  and  the 
amount  allowed  him  can  be  reduced  if 
his  record  suggests  that  he  is  buying  too 
much. 

The  scheme  is  frankly  autocratic,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority  in  the 
Rikstag  different  in  complexion  from 
that  which  gave  the  present  company  its 
monopoly  might  take  it  away.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Bratt's  broad-mindedness 
and  sense  of  humor  make  this  dictation 
easier  to  bear  than  were  the  dictator  a 
person  of  more  puritanical  temperament. 
Dr.  Bratt  could  take  a  motbok  away  from 
a  workman  if  he  thought  he  was  throwing 
away  too  much  of  his  wages  in  drink,  and 
he  could  close  a  factory  without  a  word  if 
he  found  that  the  law  against  private  dis- 
tillation was  being  violated  there.  Yet 
he  is  the  sort  of  person  who  can  say: 
"The  System  has  always  held  it  wiser  to 
give  a  little  spirits  to  steady  drinkers  who 
have  decent  homes  and  sensible  wives — 
say  a  liter  every  third  or  fifth  day — rather 
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See  That  Yarn  Center 

It  gives  greater  mopping  surface  and  fully 
protects  floors.  Another  exclusive  fea- 
ture is  the  removable  swab  which  pulls 
offframeforwashmg.wringing  ana  drying. 

MOP 

Has  three  other  improvements.    The 
Liquid  Veneer  treatment  makes  your 
floors  RIVAL  YOUR  PIANO, -clean,  bright 
and  free  from  grease. 
Nothing  can  equal  it. 

Price,    $1.75 

At  all  Dealers, 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FSHOE  POLISHES 


liquids  ai^  Pastes.  For  Bhck.Whtie, 
%n,DarU  Brown  or  Ox-Blood  Shoes. 
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Ihe  trip  is 
spoiled  if,^ 
'ov  become 


TrainSick  or 

oeasick 

Thousands  o(  Travelers  ihc  world 
over  depend  upon 

MOTHERSILL'S 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

Prevents  and  relieves  nausea.  Practically  all 
Steamship  Companies  on  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  have  ofiicially  adopted,  and  advise,  this 
remedy.  No  cocaine,  morphine,  opium,  chloral, 
coal  lar  products  or  their  derivatives  nor  other 
habit  forming  drugs.  Sold  by  leading  druggists 
everywhere  on  guarantee  of  satisiaction  or 
money  refunded.     GOc  and  $1.20. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDV  COMPANY 

DtTROIT,  MICHIGAN 

AI«„J.t  ly  St     l!r,.l„  .ii.,  Ulndfii. 


than  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  all 
alcoholic  drink  in  a  city  full  of  opportu- 
nities of  getting  it  in  illegitimate  ways 
and  surrounded  by  temptations  of  the 
worst  kind." 

The  motbok  is  filled  with  detachable 
coupons  which  are  signed  with  the  owner's 
name  and  torn  out  each  time  he  makes  a 
purchase  (he  may  buy  only  in  the  shop  in 
which  his  signature  is  kept  on  file),  and 
these  coupons  are  forwarded  to  the  cen- 
tral office.  The  books  are  used  only  for 
the  "off"  sales;  "on"  sales  in  restau- 
rants (thirty  of  Stockholm's  restaurants 
are  run  by  the  System  itself)  are  without 
a  book,  but  here  one  must  buy  a  certain 
amount  of  food.  This  food  is  not  the 
property  sandwich  which  used  to  be 
served  under  the  Raines  Law  in  New 
York,  but  a  fairly  substantial  meal. 

In  the  company's  restaurants  of  the 
third  class,  for  instance,  which  attract  the 
public  similar  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
American  corner  saloon,  one  must  buy  a 
meal  costing  a  kroner  and  a  half  (about 
thirty-five  cents) .  With  this  one  may  buy 
a  small  bottle  of  wine  or  a  wineglass  and 
a  half  of  brandy,  and  the  patron  may 


drink  all  he  wants  of  a  very  light,  practi- 
cally non-intoxicating  beer.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  law  to  prevent  a  man  going 
from  restaurant  to  restaurant,  swallowing 
only  the  drinks  and  leaving  the  food,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  what  hap- 
pens. There  are  all  sorts  of  more  or  less 
unconscious  inhibitions  against  such  be- 
havior, aside  from  its  expense.  One  is  the 
European  habit  of  lingering  and  talking 
over  drinks.  Almost  any  European,  even 
the  comparatively  hard-drinking  Scandi- 
navians, can  sit  quietly  gossiping  for  an 
hour  or  so  over  almost  any  sort  of  liquid, 
even  a  cup  of  coffee.  Americans  seem  too 
restless  and  impetuous  for  such  tame 
amusements;  possjbly  we  lack  the  Eu- 
ropeans' "drinking  culture."  Then  these 
-  restaurants  are  real  restaurants.  The  third- 
elass  one  of  which  I  speak  I  visited  twice, 
at  lunch-time  and  again  in  the  evening.  It 
was  spotlessly  clean,  like  almost  every- 
thing in  Sweden,  the  food  good  and  rea- 
sonably inexpensive,  the  waitresses  neat 
and  obliging.  In  the  evening  an  orchestra 
was  playing  in  a  little  gallery  and  the 
tables  were  full  of  men  and  everybody 
had  a  glass  of  something,  but  there  was 
no  drunkenness,  noise,  or  disorder. 


President  of  France  is  a  Prisoner 

He  is  Hedged  in  by  Restriction  of  Most  Severe  Kind — Has  Little 

Real  Power. 


Is  the  President  of  France  in  reality  a 
prisoner  in  almost  as  literal  a  sense  as 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  Writing  in  the 
American  Review,  Stephane  Lauzanne, 
editor  of  he  Matin,  Paris,  declares  this  to 
be  the  case.  The  President  of  France  has 
little  real  power  and  is  hedged  in  by 
restrictions  that  must  prove  extremely 
irksome  to  men  of  outstanding  personality, 
as  all  Presidents  necessarily  must  be. 
Rewrites: 

On  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  France,  united  as  the  National 
Assembly  at  Versailles,  elected  the  tenth 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
world  expected  the  election  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau;  but  the  representatives  of  France 
chose  M.  Paul  Deschanel.  And,  for 
France  as  well  as  for  the  world,  it  .seems 
that  their  choice  was  good 

But,  before  anything  else,  let  us  first 
pee  just  what  is  a  President  of  the  Republic 
in  France. 

"I  do  not  know,"  M.  Raymond  Pomcare 
said  to  me  one  day,  "if  I  shall  ever  write 
my  memoirs  of  the  Presidency,  but  if  I  do 
1  know  what  I  shall  call  them.  I  will 
borrow  the  title  of  Silvio  Pellico— 'My 
Prisons'." 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  Elysee  is  really  a 
dungeon?  Let  us  look  at  the  premises — 
and  especially  at  the  bars. 

At  first  glance,  the  fence  appears  to  be 
made  of  gold,  and  the  prisoner  seems  to 
dispose  of  a  multitude  of  prerogatives. 
"The  President  of  the  Republic,  con- 
currently with  the  members  of  the  two 
Chambers,  has  the  right  to  propose  laws. 
He  promulgates  the  laws  when  they  have 
been  voted.  ...  He  can,  for  a  given 
reason,  demand  of  the  two  Chambers  a 
reconsideration  which  cannot  be  refused. 
...  He  can,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
before  the  legal  expiration  of  its  term.  .  .  . 
He  can  adjourn  the  Chambers.  ...  He 
has  the  right  of  granting  pardons.  .  .  . 
He  disposes  of  the  Army.  He  makes  all 
civil  and  military  appointments.  He  pre- 
sides at  national  ceremonies:  the  ministers 
and  amba.ssadors  of  foreign  Powers  are 
accredited  to  him.  ...  He  negotiates  and 
ratifies  treaties.  He  gives  notice  of  them 
to  the  Parliament,  as  soon  as  the  interest 
and  the  safety  of  the  State  permit.  .  ." 
What  rights!  What  powers!  Seven  ar- 
ticles of  two  constitutional  laws  (those  of 
February  25  and  July  16,  1873)  are  in- 
sufficient to  enumerate  them 

Yes,  but  two  lines  and  fourteen  words  are 
enough  to  annul  them  all.  "Every  act  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  munt  be  gigned 
by  a  minister."  (Law  of  February  15, 
1875.  Art.  3  in  fine.)  Thus,  for  each  law 
suggested  or  promulgated,  the  signature  of 
a  minister:  to  communicate  with  the  Cham- 
bers, a  minister;  to  grant  a  pardon,  the 
opinion  of  a  minister;  to  appoint  a  second 
lieutenant  or  a  teacher,  the  consent  of  a 
minister;  to  preside  at  a  ceremony,  the 
presentee   of    a   minister;   to   negotiate   a 


treaty,  the  approval  of  a  minister.  The 
minister  is  the  true  guardian  of  the  Consti- 
tution: but,  gradually,  tradition  has  made 
of  the  guardian  a  jailer.  It  has  become  the 
rule  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
cannot  correspond  freely  with  foreign 
sovereigns  without  first  submitting  his 
letter  for  the  approval  of  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  has  become  the  rule 
that  the  President  of  the  Republic  cannot 
deliver  a  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  without  first  submitting  the  speech 
to  his  Prime  Minister,  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent. 

"It  is  useless,"  M.  Clemenceau  told  M^ 
Poincare  one  day,  "for  you  to  send  me  the 
text  of  your  speeches  in  advance.  I  never 
read  them  until  after  you  deliver  them.  I 
have  confidence  in  you.  ..." 

But  if  he  had  not  had  confidence! 

Tradition  and  the  law  assign  to  these 
ministers  the  role  of  guardian,  but  can  the 
President  of  the  Republic  at  least  choose 
them  freely? 

Theoretically,  yes,  because  "he  makes  all 
civil  and  military  appointments."  Prac- 
tically, no,  since  "each  of  his  acts  must  be 
signed  by  a  minister." 

It  is  therefore  the  Prime  Minister  who 
signs  the  nomination  of  the  ministers. 
In  fact,  it  is  he  who  chooses  them:  he 
merely  presents  them  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  after  he  has  made  his  choice. 

The  Prime  Minister  alone  is  freely 
chosen  by  the  head  of  the  State.  This  has 
become  practically  his  sole  prerogative. 
Statistics  show  that  he  uses  it  about  once  a 
year:  M.  Raymond  Poincare,  for  in- 
stance, out  of  2,556  days  of  his  Presidency, 
has  had  exactly  ten  days  of  absolute 
power. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  cannot  choose  his  guardians 
freely,  but  neither  can  he  communicate 
with  them  freely.  Possessing  all  priv- 
ileges, he  has  not  the  privilege  of  interesting 
himself  in  the  aflfairs  of  State  except  in  the 
measure  that  his  Prime  Minister  is  willing 
for  him  to  do  so.  Where  are  the  affairs  of 
State  carried  on?  At  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ings And  who  calls  the  Cabinet  meetings? 
Not  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  calls  it  when  and  as 
it  suits  his  convenience,  once  every  three 
months  if  that  suits  his  convenience. 

'There  have  even  been  Prime  Ministers 
who  did  not  notify  the  President  of  the 
liepubiic  that  he  was  to  preside  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting.  He  learned  it  through  a  note  of 
the  Hava.s  agency— and  that  was  all! 

In  fact,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
at  times  one  is  tempted  to  call  him  the 
Prisoner  of  the  Republic— cannot  breathe 
air  that  is  not  allowed  him,  cannot  see 
light  that  is  not  filtered  to  him,  cannot  go 
out  without  a  companion,  cannot  write 
without  revision,  cannot  speak  without 
censorship,  cannot  sign  a  document  with- 
out another  .signature  beside  his  own, 
cannot  defend  himself  before  the  Parlia- 
ment or  before  public  opinion.  The 
maximum  to  which  he  can  a.spire  is  to  be 
the  well-informed  adviser  of  the  ministers; 
the  minimum  expected  of  him,  is  to  be  the 
impartial  arbiter  of  the  parties. 


SARNIA 

POULTRY  FENCE 

The  Canadian  farmers  and  ourselves  have  been 
friends  for  more  than  eight  years.  Our  hliRiness 
relatioQH  have  been  very  intimate  and  profitable 
both  ways—  to  the  farmer  and  to  us.  We  have 
Riven  full  measure  of  service— real  fence  value. 
That  means  repeat  ordem,  Once  a  Sarnia  fence 
customer,  always  a  Sarnia  fence  cuiitomer.  That 
is  especially  true  of  Sarnia  poultry  fence.  You 
net  real  fence  value,  durable  and  Btronn,  with 
all  extra  profits  eliminated,  when  you  deal  direct 
with  us  on  onr  Factory  to  Farm  one  profit  plan 


We  Save  You  Moneij 


Buy  no  Poultry  fence  any  part  of  which  is  made 
of  light  wire.  The  life  of  the  fence  will  only  be 
(he   life   of  the  lightest  wire.    A   chain   is  no 


stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  'I'be  Sarnia  knot 
—in  fact  till  parts  of  our  fence  are  made  of  the 
same  size  wire.  We  guarantee  the  Sarnia  fence 
to  be  made  from  (TOiernment  guage.  high  ^rade 
wire  that  stands  the  acid  test,  and  to  be  the  most 
perfectly  woven  Poultry  fence  on  the  market. 
Western  Canada  supplied  from  Winnipeg.  Get 
our  low  price  list  and  descriptive  literature  be- 
f.iir  yon  huy^Poultry  Fence      Ailjresa  nearest  office. 


THE  SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Limiled 
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Xraining  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoWioWrite,  WWio  Write, 
and  WKcre  to  sell. 

CulH%Vrfc  your  mind.  Develop 
youT\i\erary  gifts. Master  \he 
aA  of  sAf-eSpression .  Make 
>yur  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
yv     r.  ,    .  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 

Ur.Lsen-yVein.      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lipp(ncott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  expwrts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Rearteaching. 
One  pupil  haa  received  over  $5,000  for  atoriei  Mid 
Artklei  wriHen  moitiy  in  (pare  time— **pUy  wort."  be 
utIU  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   fint   course.      Another,  •   buif  wife 
•nd   ntother,  ia  averaginf   over   $75   «   week    from 
photopUy  writinf  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency'doing  eo  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  re«^nizo 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  pubtith  Th*  Writrr'»  Library,  M  voIutdm;  dcacnpiive 
t-ookM  free.  We  alw>  publish  Th«  Wriltr  't  M^filhty,  th*  lead- 
ing  mieuinc  (or  liienry  worker* :  umple  rapy  10  centt,  aimvul 
•ubicription  (1.00.  Besulrs  our  tMchui(  Mrvm,  w*  oR*r  a 
manuicnpi  ;:Titici8in  ServKC. 
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HOTEL  ST.  JAHES 

TimM    Square,    New    York    City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  W.  4Sth  St. 
3    Blocks   from    Grand    Central    Station. 


Much  favored 
by  women  trav- 
elling without 
escort. 


40  Thcatret.  all 
principal  shops 
andclurchea,  3  to 
5  minutes  walk. 


3  minutes  of  all 
•  u  b  ways,  "L" 
roads,  surface 
cars,    bus    lioea. 


All   Outside 

Rooms 

Hot   and   Cold 

Running  Water 

in  every  room. 


WrHtfoT  rata  and  Aoo^/af 
W.    JoHMSOK    QuiMK,    MgT. 

Formerly    of   ifotel   Webster 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


A  Store  That  Knows 


Visitor:  "You  get  all  this  information 
out  of  one  Burroughs  Figuring  Machine  ? 
It  must  take  a  lot  of  work." 


Mr,  Arnold:  "No  Sir!  That's  why  we 
have  the  machine  to  get  all  that  in- 
formation with  the  least  possible  work. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

w'R^^t'"'''-^'-"''"';^!?^  ''""=  embraces  machines  for  Adding, 
whicWn^fi?-"?  ""^  *^2''  9«l<="lating -among  them  a  modi 
^f«i1i,T„  ^°  ^"^  busmess,  large  or  small,    and  repay  its 

cost  m  an  exceedmgly  short  time. 

— «?'?°vy*^^^,^°'^l'?';."=  maintained  in  many  Canadian  cities 
Mon;i^"i.^A^  ^"'''''^^''•i*  ^-^  St.  Johns,  Nfld.;Quebec  and 
Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Win- 
J!^ir^Ai.  "";;  ''^K.na  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.;  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  -  Bookkeeping  -  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 
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How  to  Use  Figures 

"We  couldn't  operate  our  store  on  as  "We  couldn't  get  along  without  the  Bur- 
large  a  scale  as  we  do  now  and  we  roughs  machine.  It  is  the  biggest  asset 
couldn't  operate  nearly  so  efficiently  and  best  investment  in  the  entire 
without  all  of  the  figures  we  get.  business." 


IF  YOU  ARE  at  any  time  in  Vancouver,  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  call  on  Arnold  &  Quig- 
ley  at  546  Granville  St.,  and  see  how  efficiently 
they  operate  their  business  of  retailing  smart 
apparel  for  men  and  young  men. 

They  analyze  sales  both  by  clerks  and  by 
departments,  using  the  Burroughs  to  get  the  totals 
which  are  listed  daily  in  separate  columns  with 
gross  total  and  sales  recap,  on  the  same  forms — 
one  for  clerks  and  another  for  departments.  The 
two  forms  check  each  other. 

A  perpetual  stock  record  is  another  indication 
of  good  store  management.  Departments  are 
debited  with  goods  put  on  the  shelves  and  credited 
as  they  are  sold,  a  stock  record  book  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  Burroughs  machine 
keeps  the  total  accurate  and  when  a  physical  in- 
ventory was  recently  taken  it  showed  a  variation 
of  only  a  few  dollars  from  the  record. 

In  inventory,  the  machine  is  taken  all  through 
the  store  and  number  and  value  of  pieces  totaled 
en  the  spot  in  each  department. 


Checking  invoices,  reconciling  bank  account, 
proving  ledgers,  and  other  figuring  jobs  are  also 
part  of  the  Burroughs'  work. 

As  Mr.  Arnold  says:  "When  either  Mr.  Quigley 
or  I  are  on  our  vacation,  no  matter  where  we  may 
happen  to  be  we  get  a  daily  report  of  the  business 
done  in  the  store.  We  can  see  just  what  has  been 
done  in  each  department — what  has  been  done 
by  each  clerk.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able 
to  obtain  this  information.  Now  we  can  go  away 
and  enjoy  ourselves  to  the  fullest  extent  and  know 
at  all  times  exactly  the  status  of  things  at  home. 

"If  we  require  money,  we  simply  tuck  our  per- 
petual stock  record  book  under  our  arm  and  trot 
over  to  the  bank  and  our  bankers  take  our  Bur- 
roughs figures  without  the  slightest  argument. 

"We  could  scarcely  get  along  without  the  Bur- 
roughs. It  is  the  biggest  asset  and  best  investment 
in  the  entire  business.  It  saves  us  money  iil 
clerical  hire  and  saves  us  money  by  catching 
errors  and  showing  us  where  we  stand  all  the 
time." 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 
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The  Waltham  *' Riversidt'" 
mod,}.  Prictdfrom  $70.00 
upivunh.  Many  other  Wal- 
tham Models  —  Ask  your 
Jewi'ltT. 


The  basic  reasons  for 
Waltham  supremacy 

IN  1854  the  first  factory  in  the  world  to 
manufacture  complete  watch  movements 
was  opened  at  Waltham. 

Before  that,  plates  were  fashioned  in  one 
place,  screws  in  another,  springs  in  another. 
All  the  parts,  produced  by  different  people 
in  different  places,  were  finally  assembled 
somewhere  else.  As  a  result,  the  time-keeping 
qualities  of  completed  movements  were  by  no 
ireans  reliable. 
Wal .'  am  altered  this  condition. 
WaK'ia~n  replaced  hit-or-misa  methods  with 
Btandar^.ization. 

At  Waltham  were  evolved  those  marvellous  auto- 
matic machines  which  replaced  much  hand-work, 
resulting  in  greater  precision. 
A  modem  Waltham  Watch  is  the  world's  finest 
achievement  in  watch-making.  To  own  a  Waltham 
is  not  only  to  be  assured  of  time  accuracy,  but  to 
have  the  prestige  which  comes  from  possessing  a 
watch   that   commands    respect   everywhere. 

WALTHAM 

THE     WORLD'S     WATCH      OVER.     Tl/v\E 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Limited 
montreal 

*  Makers  and  Distributors  of  Waltham  Products 

in  Canada 

Factories :    Montreal,    Canada ;   Waltham,    U.S.A. 


Waltham  Grandfather 
HaH  Clocks,  Mantel  and 
Leather  tail  colors)  Desk 
Clocks  for  homes  of  refine- 
ment.   Ask  your  jeweler. 
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7.18%  Secured  by 
Liquid  Assets 

The  7%  Preferred  and  Participating 
Stock  of  a  well  known  company  in  successful 
operation  since  1872,  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  staple  industries,  has  no  bonds  or 
other  claims  ahead  of  it.     There  are  : 

Assets  of  three  times  the  issue. 

Excessof  net  liquid  assets  alone  156% 
of  the  entire  issue. 

The '  covenant  always  to  keep  this 
ratio  at  125%. 

A  participating  privilege  making  It 
likely  that  the  stock  will  bear  8% 
instead  of  7%  before  very  long. 

To  yield  7.18%  free  of  normal  income  tax. 

Write  for  Circular  "G-ll" 

Greenshields  &Co. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Issues 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 
Toronto  Ottawa 
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The  Failure  of  President  Wilson 


fVhy  He  Did  Not  Succeed  in  Enforcing  His  Ideals  at  Paris- 
Ignorance  of  European  Diplomacy. 


His 


THAT  Wilson  was  defeated  at  Paris  is 
the  verdict  advanced  by  A.  G.  Gardiner, 
formerly  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News, 
in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  American 
President  in  Collier's  Weekly.  Wilson, 
he  shows,  has  a  single-track  mind  and  his 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  more  wily 
diplomats  who  represented  other  allied 
nations  was  largely  due  to  his  singleness 
of  idea  combined  with  his  ignorance  of 
diplomacy.  The  writer  has  managed  to 
convey  a  most  convincing  picture  of  Wilson : 

In  that  moment  President  Wilson 
touched  the  zenith  of  human  greatness. 
No  figure,  not  even  that  of  Napoleon,  on 
on  the  morrow  of  Jena,  ever  reached  such 
a  height  of  power  in  the  annals  of  men. 
This  eminence  was  not  due  to  the  man  alone 
or  even  mainly.  He  was  the  expression, 
the  summation,  of  mighty  forces  outside 
himself.  He  was  the  vehicle  of  an  idea 
which  had  come  through  seas  of  blood  to 
victory.  In  him  the  passing  of  the  great 
peril  that  had  overshadowed  the  world 
was  symbolized,  and  in  him  the  hope  that 
transfigured  the  future  of  men  burned 
most  clearly.  He  represented  the  great, 
unexhausted  potentiality  of  the  earth. 
Europe  had  been  swept  by  the  conflagra- 
tion. Its  material  and  human  wealth 
had  been  devoured  in  the  furnace  of  war. 
It  lay  a  desolated  and  impoverished  wreck. 
But  here,  embodied  in  this  figure,  was  the 
unspent  wealth  of  a  continent.  There  had 
been  no  parallel  to  the  supremacy  with 
which  events  had  endowed  the  United 
States.  By  every  test  it  had  become  the 
unchallenged  autocrat  of  the  nations. 
Its  natural  resources  were  unequalled; 
during  the  war  the  gold  of  Europe  had 
flowed  into  its  bursting  coffers ;  its  industrial 
power  had  grown  to  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions; its  military  power  had  reached  its 
maximum  just  as  the  power  of  the  great 
military  systems  of  Europe  had  sunk 
exhausted    on    a    hundred    battlefields. 

Nor  was  the  supremacy  merely  material; 
it  had  a  moral  significance  no  less  com- 
manding. Alone  among  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  the  United  States  was 
completely  detached  from  the  ancient 
quarrel  of  European  dynasties  and  races 
of  which  the  war  was  the  culmination. 
The  United  States  had  no  interest  in  that 
quarrel,  and  nothing  to  gain  from  it  in 
territory,  riches,  or  power.  It  had  entered 
the  war,  not  primarily  to  give  victory  to 
the  Allies — that  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end — but  to  set  up  a  new  order  in  the  world 
— to  abolish  the  old  dispensation  of  com- 
petitive force,  working  through  the  in- 
stitution of  war,  and  to  establish  in  its 
place  a  community  of  nations,  working 
through  civil  and  rational  processes,  such 
as  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  had  estab- 
lished on  the  American  continent.  'This 
fact  endowed  the  United  States  with  a 
peculiar  authority,  altogether  apart  from 
.  and  above  the  authority  of  its  unrivalled, 
power.  It  had  been  in  the  war,  but  was 
not  for  the  war.  It  stood  aloof  from  the 
war's  historic  hostilities  and  passions. 
It  aroused  no  distrust  of  its  motives,  and 
no  fear  of  its  aims.  It  was  not  unnatural  to 
see  in  such  an  association  of  material 
power  and  moral  purpose  a  providential 
intervention  in  the  distracted  affairs  of  the 
earth. 

But  if  these  things  were  implicit  in  the 
towering  stature  of  the  President,  the  man 
himself  was  a  fitting  embodiment  of  them. 
Liberal  Europe,  in  the  agony  and  uncer- 
tainty of  1914-16,  had  looked  across  the 
Atlantic  at  the  White  House  with  thinly 
disguised  dismay,  even  indignation.  It 
knew  little  of  the  mind  of  the  American 
people  and  less  of  its  constitutional  his- 
tory and  its  philosophy  of  isolation.  It 
was  conscious  of  its  own  perils  and  of  what 
it  believed  to  be  its  own  claims  to  the 
active  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  It 
could  not  understand  the  severe  aloofness 
of  the  President.  It  saw  him  rebuke  the 
Germans  and  expose  their  plots,  it  is  true, 
but  it  heard  him  also  protest  against  the 
interferences  of  the  British  navy  with  the 
American  mercantile  marine.  It  knew  that 
the  economic  support  it  was  receiving 
from  America  was  invaluable  to  its  cause, 
but   it   needed   more   than    a   benevolent 


commerce.  It  wanted  the  material  and 
rnoral  backing  of  an  ally  for  whose  tradi- 
tions and  ideas  it  believed  it  was  waging  a 
desperate  and  doubtful  war. 

But  after  the  entry  of  America,  and  as 
the  logic  of  his  entire  policy  became  ap- 
parent, the  prestige  of  the  President  as- 
sumed unprecedented  authority.  He  res- 
urrected the  lost  ideals  of  the  war,  gave  m 
it  the  spiritual  significance  it  had  lacked,  H 
inspired  it  with  a  redeeming  purpose  that  *' 
ennobled  its  sacrifices  and  illuminated  the 
future  with  golden  promise.  In  the  midst 
of  the  savageries  of  war  his  speeches  fell 
on  the  ear  of  Europe  like  a  message  of 
hope  in  a  world  of  unutterable  despair. 
And  not  on  the  ears  of  Europe  alone.  The 
gospel  he  preached— the  gospel  of  a  world 
reconciled,  disestablishing  the  old  order 
of  competitive  force  and  setting  up  the 
new  order  of  community  of  purpase — - 
seized  the  popular  imagination  in  every 
land,  in  China,  no  less  than  in  England, 
in  Peru  as  well  as  in  France.  When  he  set 
sail  for  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  Peace 
Conference,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
he  seemed  to  have  the  shaping  of  the 
world's  future  in  his  hands  more  completely 
than  had  been  the  case  with  any  man  in 
history. 

From  that  giddy  eminence  he  has  fallen. 
How  far  he  has  fallen  we  are  not  competent 
to  say.  We  are  too  near  events  for  judgment. 
Posterity  will  see  them  in  perspective  and 
will  give  its  own  verdict.  But  to  the 
contemporary  mind  his  subsidence  has 
been  no  less  astounding  than  his  rise  on 
the  world's  horizon.  In  order  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  personality  of  the  man  and  the 
sea  of  circumstances  into  which  that  per- 
sonality was  cast. 

Few  men  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  have  left  a  clearer  or  more  un- 
equivocal impression  on  my  mind  than 
President  Wilson.  Yet  few  men  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  grotesque  misreading. 
And  this,  not  so  much  among  foreign- 
ers perhaps  as  among  his  own  countrymen. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  America  I  heard, 
even  in  nominally  reputable  circles,  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  his  personal  char- 
acter so  odious  that  they  would  have  been 
shocking  if  they  not  been  merely  silly. 
Party  feeling  is  capable  of  making  quite 
decent  people  believe  any  tarradiddle  they 
want  to  believe — even  if  it  involves  taking 
leave  of  their  senses.  It  used  to  make 
quite  respectable  Tories  in  England  believe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  kleptomaniac 
who  went  about  pocketing  silver  spoons, 
which  his  wife,  good,  honest  woman, 
picked  from  his  pockets  and  returned  to  the 
owner.  This  is  a  mild  form  of  slander 
compared  with  some  of  those  which  are 
current  about  President  Wilson  in  circles 
which  cannot  even  plead  ignorance  but 
can  only  plead  malice. 

They  become  nonsensical  enough  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  himself.  He  carries 
with  him  the  atmosphere  of  the  Scotch 
manse,  qualified  by  a  gayety  of  mind  that 
makes  the  essential  gravity  of  the  man 
curiously  iridescent  and  playful.  In  him 
the  spirit  of  fun  seems  to  dance  around  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  It  is  that  formidable 
instrument  of  which  you  think  as  he  bends 
gravely  to  say  grace,  i;t  its  terrors  vanish 
as  he  raises  his  he  ),  turns  a  benignant 
eye  on  you  and  re  .mes  the  broken  con- 
versation with  a  w  imsJcal  memory  or  a 
gay  anecdote.  Hi  is  not  jolly  in  the 
Roosevelt  sense,  i.e  has  none  of  that 
breezy  ebullience,  that  torrential  overflow 
of  animal  spirits  that  made  the  ex-Presi- 
dent the  idol  of  the  multitude.  The 
Roosevelt  laugh  was  a  legend.  It  buf- 
feted the  world  like  a  gale  of  wind.  It 
sang  through  the  trees  and  roared  round 
the  chimney  pots.  It  was  like  a  natural 
element,  an  infinite  reservoir  of  high  spirits, 
a  Niagara  of  physical  energy  and  lust  of 
life  that  poured  itself  out  with  reckless 
prodigality.  "I  am  bully  as  a  bull  mc  ose," 
he  shouted,  and  all  the  world  felt  'b.'lly" 
with  him.  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  mind: 
he  appealed  to  the  emotions,  especially 
the  cheerful  emotions.  It  was  not  his 
portentous  speeches  that  the  public 
heeded,  but  his  downright  asides,  his 
enjoyment  of  life,  his  enormous  appetite 
for  action,  his  colossal  good  humor, 
his  thwacking  blows.  He  did  not  make 
men  think,  but  he  made  them  feel  happy. 
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He  won   them   by-  sheer  revelry   of  his 
spirit. 

There  is  none  of  this  Gargantuan  mirth 
in  President  Wilson.  His  fun  is  the  relaxa- 
tion of  Jhe  student.  It  does  not  burst  out 
into  great  laughs.  It  expresses  itself  in  a 
smile    of    singular    serenity    and    candor. 

'i^t   I  It    does    not    permeate    the    general    air: 

I  it  permeates  the  Presidential  parlor.    It  is 

the  product  of  a  whimsical    fancy  rather 

than  of  a  hearty  digestion.     It  saturates 

rr  ji.  I  his  talk,  but  it  never  gets  out  of  hand. 
Few  men  talk  more  or  talk  better.  Few 
men  garnish  their  talk  with  a  more  in- 
exhaustible flow  of  anecdote  and  illustra- 
tion. But  the  stories,  however  amusing, 
are  never  idle.  They  are  always  perti- 
nent, always  illuminating.  And  they  are 
never  malicious.  He  loves  to  talk  of  the 
men  of  the  past,  and  will  cap  anecdotes  of 
Lincoln  with  you  with  infinite  delight,  but 
he  talks  freely,  too,  of  his  contemporaries 
and  opponents,  and  always  dispassionately 
and  without  animus.  He  can  hate  a  man's 
opinions  without  hating  the  man  himself. 
Hence  the  sense  of  aloofness  from  the 
popular  mind,  his  air  of  the  recluse,  his 
reputation  of  the  inaccessible  autocrat. 
Hence  the  rigidity  of  his  intellectual 
processes  and  the  stiffness  of  his  political 
relationships.  He  has  none  of  the  easy 
indifference  to  moral  purpose  and 
character  that  the  agile  professional 
politician  displays.  He  will  not  buy  off 
opposition  with  a  bribe,  nor  silence  a 
critic  whom  he  despises  with  a  sop.  He 
is  widely  different  from  Lincoln,  who  used 
inferior  men  with  a  noble  magnanimity 
even  while  he  knew  they  weredisloyaltohim. 
From  this  rigorous  and  unyielding  habit 
fof  mind  have  come  many  of  his  troubles. 
I  A  little  slackening  of  the  moral  rein,  an 
?  occasional  blind  eye  for  human  infirmities, 
a  sweetening  of  the  public  air  with  the 
spirit  of  fun  that  irradiates  his  private 

ilife  would  have  eased  his  path  enormously 
and   profoundly    changed   the   course   of 
"history.     One  can  make  too  much  of  an 
idol  even  of  one's  conscience.     Virtue  itself 
should  not  be  allowed  to  play  the  tyrant 
over  our  activities.     It  was  a  wise  man, 
and    an    American,    who,    being    asked 
i  whether  money,  or  oratory,  or  organization, 
f  or  a  popular  cause  was  the  most  powerful 
weapon  in  political  warfare,  replied  that  it 
was   none   of   these    things.     "The   most 
important  thing  in  public  affairs,"  he  said, 
"is  the  management  of  men." 

President  Wilson  has  not  managed  men. 
With  Lord  Morley,  he  might  say:  "I  am 
not  a  gregarious  person."  Indeed,  there 
is  much  in  common  between  these  two 
remarkable  men,  the  same  detachment 
from  the  crowd,  the  same  love  of  a  few 
kindred  souls,  the  same  rather  austere 
bearing  in  public,  the  same  delightful 
companionship  in  private,  the  same 
gracious  flow  of  talk,  the  same  delight  in 
the  human  story,  and  the  same  unalter- 
able devotion  to  ideals.  Both  men  are 
alike  also  in  a  certain  intellectual  pride. 
They  are  so  conscious  of  the  purity  of  their 
motives  that  opposition  to  them  seems 
like  an  affront,  not  so  much  to  themselves 
as  to  the  Decalogue.  If  in  affairs  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  the  superior  man,  it  is 
because  he  has  less  of  the  student's  dislike 
of  action  than  Lord  Morley.  He  thinks 
hard,  he  thinks  straight,  he  thinks  alone, 
and  he  is  not  afraid  to  act. 

The  collision  of  so  honest,  ingenuous, 
and  stiff  a  mind  with  the  cynical  states- 
manship  of   Europe   provided   the   stuff 
for    an    unprecedented    personal    drama. 
It   is   easy   to   be   wise   after   the   event 
and    to    say    that    the    President    would 
have  done  well  to  remain  at  Washington 
and    play    the    part    of    the    Olympian, 
inaccessible  to  the  corrosive  air  of  Paris 
and  the  nimble  wit  of  the  French  diplo- 
matists.    Had  he  known  his  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  better,  he  would  have 
<    done  so.     But  he  had  seen  his  policy  of 
I :  a  just  settlement  and  a  new  world  order 
I    acclaimed  in  all  lands.     He  had  felt  him- 
?    self  accepted  as  the  spokesman  of  plain 
humanity    everywhere,    and    he    believed 
he  had  only  to  come  to  Europe  in  order 
to  find  the  old  order  pa&sed  away  and  a 
new  spirit  eager  to  set  the  world  spin- 
ning on  a  better  path.     He  was  right  in 
his    reading    of    the    popular    mind;    but 
he  was  wrong  in  his  reading  of  the  poll- 
j    tician    mind,    and    it    was    the    politician 
(I    mind  with  which  he  had  to  match  himself. 
'        I  suppose  there  could  not  be  a  wider 
gulf  between  the  temperament  and  out- 
look  of  men   than   that  which  separated 
the    unsophisticated,    idealistic    mind    of 
President  Wilson  from  the  scornful  realism 
of  M.  Clemenceau  and  the  nippy  oppor- 
tunism of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
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C.  C.  M.  Prices  Only  Half  Those 
of  Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 


Twenty-five  years  ago  $100  to  $150 
was  paid  willingly  for  a  bicycle. 

In  those  days,  riders  carefully  ex- 
amined the  specifications  and  equipment 
before  buying. 

They  took  pride  in  their  bicycles.  They 
kept  them  clean,  polished  and  bright. 

Then  came  the  slump  ! 

Country  riding  was  dropped. 

People  became  careless  about  their 
bicycles. 

Any  kind  of  a  bicycle  was  good  enough. 
Price — cheapness — was  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

The  Bicycle  of  Quality  Has  Come 
Back 

To-day  the  bicycle — the  bicycle  of  quality — 
has  come  back. 

The  few  blocks  of  good  pavement  in  our  cities 
have  grown  to  miles.  In  some  cases  to  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

Country  roads  are  being  steadily  improved. 


As  a  result,  bicycling  for  pleasure,  as  well  as 
for  utility,  is  gaining  in  popularity  every  year. 

Riders  are  again  taking  pride  in  their  mounts 
and  showing  discrimination  in  their  buying. 

TTiey  are  demanding  bicycles  built  of  the 
highest  grade  materials,  with  all  parts  accurately 
made. 

They  are  demanding  bearings  that  will  not 
only  run  perfectly  when  new,  but  that  will  con- 
tinue to  run  easily. 

They  are  insisting  on  bicycles  that  are  not 
only  easy  and  comfortable  to  ride,  but  with  a 
quality  of  materials  that  assures  safety  in  riding. 

They  are  demanding  bicycles  that  will  retain 
the  bright  lustre  of  the  showroom  product. 

The  demand  to-day  is  for  good  bicycles — the 
highest  grade  bicycles— the  parts  of  which  are 
always  interchangeable,  always  procurable  and 
have  the  reputation  of  a  long-established  manu- 
facturer behind  them.  In  other  words,  Canadian 
riders  are  insisting  on  C.  C.  M.  Bicycles — the 
Standard  of  Canada — used  and  sought  for  by 
Bicycle  Riders  in  all  overseas  British  possessions 
throughout  the  world. 

C.C.M.  Bicycles  are  sold  at  prices  con- 
sistent with  C.C.M.  quality. 

To  pay  less  is  to  risk  disappointment. 


OC'M*  Bicycles 

Red  Bird  —  Massey—  Perfect 
Cleveland  —  Columbia 


90%  Made  in  Canada  —  100%  Value 
Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal,     Toronto,     WESTON,     ONT.,     Winnipeg,      V.nrouTer 


Whtnver  jrou  go  in  Canidi  you 

will  find  C.C.M,  Service.     I.c»ok 

(or  lhi«  lign.    Over  1000  C.C.M. 

Service  Stations  in  Canada. 


Tliif  trade  mark  ti  on 

the  frame    of   every 

C.C.M,  Bicycle 
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^■JTHE     making     of    fine     Chocolates 
if  J,      demands    more    dlian    men     and 
^^      machines.     It    is    a    science 
brought  to  perfection  only  by  long  exper- 
ience and  specialized  endeavor.      The 
experience     of    half   a    centuiy     is 
behind  the "Delecto" assortment 
of  G.  B.  Chocolates,  which 
consists  of  Creams,  Nuts, 
Fruits,  Hard    Centers, 
Nugatines     and 
Marshmallows. 
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found  boxes.  Ask  for 
the      '"Delecto"      Box. 
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Chocolatos 


Originated  by 

GANONG  BROS.  LIMITED 

ST.  STEPHEN,  N.  B. 

Makers  for  }o  Years  of  Fine  Chocolates. 
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you.  TOO.  CAN  HAVB 
BEAUTIFUL     ; 

EYEBROWS 
and  LASHES 

Thev  add  wonderfally  to 
one's  beauty,  chqrrft  ana  at- 
tractiveness.   A  Uttle 

'  applied  nightly,  will  nodrish. 

"Biimul^te  and  promote  growtn 

of  eyebrow^  ana  lashes,  piakina 

,*'them  long,  thick  and  lUstroua. 

—'^Guaranteed  absolatel9  harmless. 

^Thousands  have  beendeiightea  witb 

Eh«  rMulta  obtained  by  Its  OBc;  why    "   * 

T>M«   •lu».  SOo  and  S1.0O.    At  your  dM|«r«.  0r  «i 

, t  oa  by  DiHil,  la  plain  cover,  prepaid.    SatlafaouM  ■••- 

I  #f  >H«j>  f  fiWiJad.  Avoitt  dxMippointmtntM  toitk  imtitaH»M». 
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Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


'Diamond  Dyes"    Make   Old,    Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes."  guaranteed  to  give  a  new. 
rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric,  whether  wool, 
sillt,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods  —  dresses, 
blouses,  stockings,  skirts,  children's  coats,  draper- 
ies— everything ! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer  show  you 
"Diamond    Dye"    Color  Card. 

Wells    and    Richardson    Co.,    Limited.    Montreal, 
Canada,     and     Burlington.     Vt. 
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%  PARKERS 
L"       HAIR 
BALSAM 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 
STOPS  HAIR  FALLING 


HAS  BEEN  USED  WITH  SUCCESS 
FOR  MORE  THAN  40  YEARS 

RESTORES  COLOR  AND. 

BEAUTY   TO    GRAY 

AND    FADED    HAIR 

AT  AIL  DRUGCISTS 

kHISCOX  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
PATCHOGUE.N.Y. 


Do  Monkeys  Talk? 

I      Ltjf:-J<,nij    investigator    Clahh.'^ 

That   Then   Have   Their  Own 

Definite  Longuage 

D  I-  GARNER  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 
*^'  has  spent  a  Ions'  lifetime  of  stud;, 
in  proving  that  monkeys  do  actually  talk. 
and  that  the  sounds  they  use  do  actuall\- 
convey  a  definite  meaning  to  others  if 
their  kind.  Writing  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  Mr.  Garner  tells  something 
of  his  investigation  in  these  lines: 

It  matters  not  to  me  whether  you  bi 
lieve  that  monkeys  talk  or  not,  and  it  i 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  convin. . 
you  either  way,  for  convictions  are  i,< 
">ore  a  matter  of  choice  than  noses  an 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  preses 
the  essential  facts  thus  far  tabulated  on  th. 
subject  of  simian  speech  and  allow  tli. 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  word  speech  is  used  throughout  u 
a  more  exact  term  than  language,  whici 
is  often  used  in  an  ambiguous  or  figura- 
tive sense.     Let  us  begin,  then,  by  askintc: 
What  IS  speech? 
My  reply  is: 

Any  oral  sound  voluntarily  uttered  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  conveying  a  pre- 
conceived idea,  concept,  or  impression 
from  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  that  of  an- 
other is  speech. 

From  this  plain  and  simple  premise  we 
proceed  to  collect  the  salient  facts  on  the 
question  of  simian  speech  and  briefly 
recount  how  those  facts  have  been  formed 
by  niany  years  of  methodic  research. 
The  limits  of  space  preclude  many  minor 
and  incidental  observations  that  corrobo- 
rate the  main  facts. 

All  through  my  early  life  I  observed  in- 
stances of  intercommunication  between 
animals.  For  some  years  my  studies  were 
only  casual  and  the  results  incoherent; 
but  my  progress,  though  slow,  was  con- 
stantly in  one  direction,  for  I  had  faith  in 
my  own  ability  to  solve  the  riddle  of  speech. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  sorted  out  certain 
sounds  that  appeared  to  qualify  as  ele- 
ments of  speech  and  others  that  did  not 
The  former  were  voluntary,  more  or  less 
modulated,  and  expressed  a  desire;  while  the 
latter  were  involuntary  or  accidental,  and 
expressed  no  deliberate  mental  process. 
The  one  group  I  classed  as  speech  sounds 
and  the  other  as  anomalous  sounds. 

One  day  I  visited  the  Cincinnati  zoo- 
logical garden,  where  I  saw  a  large  man- 
drill caged  with  a  lot  of  small  monkeys 
of  three  or  four  different  species.  The 
cage  was  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments with  a  small  doorway  between 
them.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  big 
mandrill  was  a  source  of  terror  to  the  small 
monkeys.  I  noticed  that  some  of  them 
were  constantly  watching  his  movements 
and  from  time  to  time  uttering  peculiar 
sounds.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  sounds 
conveyed  some  idea  to  the  small  monkevs 
which  inspired  them  with  fear  or  quieted 
them,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  man- 
drill. I  spent  the  whole  day  watching 
those  animals  until  I  was  convinced  that 
they  could  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
sounds  well  enough  to  be  guided  in  their 
actions  by  the  information  conveyed. 
This  incident  opened  a  new  avenue  of 
study. 

Among  the  great  diflSculties  in  deter- 
mining the  speech  of  animals,  not  the  least 
is  to  distinguish  the  exact  quality  or  in- 
tonation of  sounds  made  by  the  same  ani- 
mal at  different  times,  to  remember  the 
actions  that  attend  them  and  the  results 
that  follow  them.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  learn  that  no  two  species  of  mon- 
keys had  the  same  vocabulary,  and  that 
strange  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  when 
first  brought  together,  could  not  under- 
stand each  other,  though  they  learned 
readily. 

After  countless  difficulties,  I  went  to 
Washington  and  sought  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Frank  Baker.  He  let  me  have  the  use  cf 
two  monkeys  which  were  kept  in  a  small 
annex  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Taking  a  gramophone  to  the  building,  I 
first  placed  the  two  monkeys  in  different 
rooms  so  that  neither  of  them  could  see 
or  hear  the  other.  Then  on  the  wax 
cylinder  I  made  a  record  of  the  sounds 
uttered  by  the  male  monkey. 

This  was  not  difficult,  for  he  was  in  a 
loquacious  mood.  Taking  this  record  into 
the  other  room,  it  was  reproduced  to  the 
female.  She  evinced  great  interest  and 
anxiety.     She  rushed  to  the  horn,  looked 
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into  it  and  all  around  it,  thrust  her  arm 
into  it,  and  chattered  to  it. 

Then  a  record  of  her  voice  was  made 
and  repeated  to  the  male,  who  became 
more  excited  and  vociferous  than  ever. 
By  repeating  and  varjnng  these  experi- 
ments I  wa.s  convinced  that  these  two 
monkeys  absolutely  understood  the  sounds 
thus  reproduced.  Dr.  Baker  was  like- 
wise convinced. 

The  method  by  which  I  proceeded  is 
so  simple  that  any  novice  can  follow  it. 
I  selected  a  young  capuchin  monkey  in 
Central  Park  and  made  a  clear  record 
of  its  voice  on  a  phonograph.  In  fact, 
I  made  several  of  these,  each  containing 
the  sound  that  I  regarded  as  most  impor- 
tant. These  cylinders  were  taken  to 
Cincinnati  and  there  reproduced  to  a 
specimen  of  the  same  kind  whose  con- 
duct was  carefully  studied.  A  second 
machine  recorded  the  sounds  made  in 
re.spon.se  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
duct of  the  second  monkey  was  noted. 

Having  made  a  score  or  so  of  such 
records  and  duly  tabulated  the  actions  of 
the  animals  at  the  moment  of  uttering  or  of 
hearing  the  sounds,  I  was  enabled  to  carry 
about  with  me  and  study  those  sounds  at 
leisure,  to  compare  them  with  others,  and 
ultimately  to  make  a  tentative  transla- 
tion of  some  of  them.  With  those  records 
and  data  I  went  to  Chicago,  where  the 
experiments  were  continued  and  ampli- 
fied. After  adding  several  new  cylinders 
L  returned  to  New  York  to  resume  and 
elaborate  the  experiments. 

By  certain  manipulations  of  the  phono- 
graph, such  as  changing  speed,  reversing 
the  cylinder,  and  other  means,  the  sounds 
can  be  converted  into  divers  forms,  analyz- 
ed and  studied  in  many  aspects.  Such 
experiments  show  the  essential  difference 
between  musical  notes  and  spoken  sounds, 
which  the  keen  ear  of  the  monkey  per- 
ceives more  readily  than  our  own  ears  do. 
Now  and  again  a  new  sound  was  added 
to  the  list  and  the  experiments  extended  to 
four  or  five  other  species  of  monkeys. 
Finally,  the  chimpanzees  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Gardens  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
the  higher  types  of  animals  had  the  higher 
types  of  speech,  and  this  fact  induced  me 
to  go  where  I  could  study  the  gorilla  and 
crhimpanzee  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Allotted  space  here  precludes  even  a 
synopsis  of  my  seven  voyages  to  tropical 
Africa,  where  I  have  lived  most  of  the  time 
for  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  I 
have  owned  and  studied  on  my  premi-ses 
thirty-nine  specimens  of  those  apes,  be- 
sides a  greater  number  in  a  wild  state. 

Living  alone  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
jungle,  cut  off  from  all  social  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse  with  my  own  race, 
having  no  companion  but  an  ape  which 
was  likewise  isolated  from  his  kind,  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  and  how  well  we 
learned  to  understand  each  other.  In 
summing  up  the  results  of  my  researches 
in  the  African  jungles  I  would  cite  the  fol- 
lowing cogent  facts: 

The  phonograph  shows  that  the  higher 
types    of   simians    have    a    greater    vocal 


range  and  a  greater  number  of  phonetics, 
more  clearly  enunciated,  more  uniform  in 
quality,  and  apparently  more  definite  in 
meaning  than  have  animals  of  inferior 
types.  Those  characters  are  more  marked 
in  the  chimpanzee  than  in  any  other  ani- 
mal below  man. 

The  next  fact  in  the  order  of  importance 
is  that  certain  oral  sound.'!  of  simians  are 
essentially  the  same  in  contour  and  phone- 
tic quality  as  certain  sounds  of  human 
speech. 

The  next  item  is  that  certain  oral 
sounds  of  simians  are  recognized  by 
other  monkeys  of  the  same  kind,  and 
their  meaning  is  suflSciently  definite  to 
evoke  a  uniformity  of  response  that 
justifies  the  assumption  that  those  par- 
ticular sounds  have  a  meaning  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  animal,  just  as 
human  speech  serves  that  of  man ;  that  the 
same  sound  usually  produces  the  same 
effect  upon  those  that  hear  it,  and  that 
certain  other  sounds  uniformly  produce 
certain  other  effects  upon  them. 

Note  also  the  fact  that  the  sounds 
are  habitually  addressed  to  some  par- 
ticular individual  or  group,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  evoking  a  response 
from  the  object  addressed,  as  must  be 
inferred  from  the  speaker  repeating  the 
sound  until  a  response  is  elicited;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  speaker  is  con- 
scious of  a  definite  meaning  to  the  sound 
he  utters,  since  observation  proves  that 
no  simian  habitually  utters  those  sounds 
when  alone. 

The  accuracy  with  which  a  monkey 
regulates  the  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality 
of  tone  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
values  of  speech  sounds  as  a  means  of 
communication;  and  this  fact  implies  that 
he  possesses  both  the  instinct  and  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

It  has  been  shown  that  all  simians  recog- 
nize and  apparently  understand  the  vocal 
sounds  peculiar  to  their 'own  race  when 
those  sounds  are  imitated  by  the  phono- 
graph and  other  mechanical  agencies. 
These  facts  show  that  the  sound  alone  is 
the  medium  of  conveying  the  concept. 
The  vocabulary  of  every  race  of  animals 
is  measured  by  its  actual,  normal  need. 
It  consists  of  a  few  single  sounds  of  cate- 
goric meaning,  which  are  not  qualified 
by  any  auxiliary  terms  or  united  into 
sentences.  The  paucity  of  words  does  not 
lessen  their  reality  as  speech.  A  word  is 
the  smallest  unit  of  expression,  but  it  is 
speech — just  as  a  single  drop  of  water  is 
as  real  water  as  a  tubful. 

All    data    focus    upon    the    conclusion  • 
that  every  simian  has  the  faculty  of  speech 
sufficiently  developed  to  express  any  desire, 
need,  or  mental  process  as  clearly  as  he 
is  capable  of  conceiving  it. 

It  is  believed  that  man  himself  is 
evolved  from  a  simian  prototype.  Why 
may  not  his  speech  likewise  be  evolved 
from  the  same  source?  If,  as  my  research 
shows,  the  sounds  uttered  by  simians  per- 
form the  same  functions  in  simian  economy 
as  human  speech  does  for  man,  in  what 
respect  is  it  not  speech? 


Tending  the  Graves  in  France 

M'hat  is  Being  Done  For  the  British  Soldiers  Who  Fell  in  the 

Great  War. 


/CANADIANS  who  lost  sons  and  brothers 
^^  and  hu.sbands  in  France  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  movement  which  has  started  to 
look  after  the  graves  of  British  soldiers. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times  (London j 
writes  of  the  movement  a.s  follows: 

The  searching  of  the  battlefields  for  the 
unburied  dead  and  the  removal  of  remains 
of  British  soldiers  buried  in  isolated 
graves  or  groups  of  graves  to  properly 
constituted  cemeteries  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  the  "Clearing- 
Up"  Army  in  France  and  Flanders  since 
the  Armistice. 

It  is  a  purely  military  task,  and  since 
November  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  General  Wyatt,  D.S.O.,  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Graves  Director- 
ate. As  the  cemeteries  are  completed  they 
are  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Graves 
Commission,  a  civilian  organization  re- 
sponsible for  their  ultimate  design  and 
future  maintenance.  No  fewer  than  170-, 
000  bodies  have  been  exhumed  and 
gathered  into  existing  or  new  cemeteries. 
When    this    process    of    concentration    is 


complete  there  will  be  some  1,600  British 
cemeteries  in  France  and  Flanders,  in 
addition  to  about  1,100  French  and  Bel- 
gian cemeteries  in  which  British  soldiers 
have  found  their  last  resting  place. 

There  are  some  who  feel  strongly  that  it 
is  the  soldier's  wish  to  be  left  where  he  fell, 
and  that  all  that  is  required  is  the  erection 
on  the  battlefields  of  monuments  recording 
the  names  of  the  fallen.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  relatives  have  purchased  the 
ground  in  which  their  dear  ones  lie.  This 
opportunity  is,  however,  given  to  few; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  the.se  isolated  graves 
and  burial  grounds  were  left  where  they 
are  they  would  be  uncared  for,  and  must  in 
time  inevitably  disappear. 

Some  lie  in  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages,  some  overshadowed  by  the 
broken  and  blackened  trees  of  shell -swept 
woods,  and  others  set  in  hills  and  valleys 
flayed  by  years  of  war.  But  towns  and 
villages  will  be  rebuilt,  and  a  few  years 
hence  the  scars  of  battle  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  will  have  yielded  to  the  healing 
arts  of  peace.  No  precaution  could  save 
these  graves  from  being  encroached  upon 
in  the  proress  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
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towns  and  the  recultivation  of  the  land. 
A  view  more  widely  held  is  that  the  in- 
stinct of  the  Army  demands  that  those  who 
fell  in  the  field  should  be  gathered  in  to 
rest  with  the  nearest  main  body  of  their 
comrades;  and  it  is  a  view  which  accords 
with  the  national  desire  to  do  honor  to  our 
glorious  dead. 

The  sombre  and  solemn  task  of  .searching 
the  battlefields,  exhumation,  and  reburial 
is  being  carried  out  with  all  care  and  rever- 
ence for  the  dead  and  due  solicitude  for 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  living.  The 
work,  very  trying  in  the  nature  of  it,  is 
being  done  with  a  thoroughness  for  which 
the  working  parties  and  the  officers  direct- 
ing them  deserve  full  credit.  Their 
labors  have  been  beset  with  difficulties,  of 
which  the  lack  of  transport,  great  in  itself, 
has  been  the  least.  Only  those  who  have 
actually  seen  conditions  can  realize  the 
utter  destruction  caused  by  intensive 
bombardment.  Some  of  the  battlefields 
have  been  churned  up  again  and  again  by 
shell  fire,  and  in  some  cases  all  trace  of  the 
graves  has  disappeared.  When  found, 
isolated  graves  are  often  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

Roads  and  tracks  have  been  obliterated, 
small  streams  have  disappeared,  and  the 
land  is  covered  with  shell  holes  lip-to-lip 
and  full  of  water.  In  the  course  of  the 
search  a  considerable  number  of  unburied 
bodies  have  been  recovered.  Some  have 
been  found  in  pill-boxes  and  dug-outs, 
others  in  shell  holes,  some  still  standing 
erect;  and  others  again  in  the  long  tangled 
grass  that  covers  large  stretches  of  land 
in  the  Ypres  salient  and  in  the  Arras- 
Cambrai  region.  In  one  case  five  bodies 
were  found  in  position  round  a  machine- 
gun,_  buried  at  their  post  by  a  shell  ex- 
plosion. In  other  cases  the  terrific  bom- 
bardment had  destroyed  all  trace  of 
small  cemeteries  in  the  fire  zone,  but 
fortunately  record  plans  had  been  made, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
majority  of  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  those  buried 
as  "unknown"  have  thus  far  been  identi- 
fied. 

The  British  cemeteries  vary  in  size  from 
over  a  thousand  graves  down  to  40,  and 
in  each  case  the  land  has  been  granted  in 
perpetuity  by  the  Allied  Governments 
concerned. 

I  have  recently  visited  many  of  these 
cemeteries  scattered  over  the  battle- 
ground from  Passchendaele  and  Polygon 
Wood  over  the  Vimy  Ridge  to  Arras,  and 
down  to  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Ancre.  All  of  them,  whether  large  or 
small,  are  enclosed  temporarily  in  barbed- 
wire  fencing  with  a  gate  for  entrance, 
and  everywhere,  even  in  regions  the  most 
desolate  and  remote  from  human  habita- 
tion, their  neat  and  tidy  appearance  testi- 
fies to  the  care  with  which  they  are  tended. 
Except  in  shape  and  size  they  vary  little 
one  from  another. 

The  bodies  are  buried  in  rows  40  feet 
in  length — 20  bodies  in  each  row.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  rank.  Officers  and 
men  lie  side  by  side  in  death  as  they 
fought  together  in  life.  The  little  crosses 
of  creosoted  wood,  each  bearing  its  metal 
name  plate,  which  mark  the  graves,  are 
arranged  with  military  precision  and  give 
the  cemeteries  a  singularly  appropriate 
aspect  in  keeping  with  their  battle  back- 
ground. Though  it  was  rare  to  find  a 
cross  out  of  position,  it  is  evident  that 
constant  care  is  needed  to  keep  them  in 
good  order,  and  the  wisdom  cannot  be 
doubted  of  substituting  for  them  head- 
stones more  permanent  in  character. 


The  Arabs  Who 
May  Fight  Britain 

Something   About    the   Lives    and 
Habits  of  Nomads  of  the  Desert 

'TpHE  decision  of  the  Arabs  to  fight  for  a 
-*■  completely  independent  Syria,  even 
to  the  extent  of  warring  with  Britain  and 
France,  has  aroused  wide  interest  in  that 
land  of  deserts  and  holy  places.  Especial- 
ly interesting  at  this  time  is  the  story  of 
Colonel  Lawrence,  "the  uncrowned  king 
of  Arabia,"  by  Lowell  Thomas  which  is 
running  in  the  Strand,  because  Lawrence 
was  the  man  who  organized  the  Arabian 
armies  that  fought  and  defeated  the  Turks 
during  the  war.    Lawrence  was  a  wonder- 
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■'^^  may  be  worth  a  pound  of 
cure",  .said  the  barber  dubiously . 
"But  the  chap  who  does  the  pre- 
venting doesn't  get  the  same 
credit  as  the  chap  who  makes 
the  cure". 

"There'd  be  a  great  many 
more  bald-headed  men  in  this 
town  to-day.  if  it  weren't  for  the 
care  we  barbers  give  their  scalps 
— but  do  they  recognize  that 
fact?     They  do  not." 
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a  few  drops  of  Corson's  Hair  Tonic  on 
the  top  of  my  head. 

"Best  ever",  said  he.  "Made  right 
here  in  Canada,  too.  You  just  t»et 
nobody  kicks  my  good  Canadian  dollar 
around.  It's  worth  one  hundred  cents 
to  me  and  it  buys  me  four  quarters' 
worth  right  here  in  Canada". 
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scalp  feel  fresh 
and  clean  ".  said 
I  as  he  softly 
rubbed    the    thin 
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agency  with  right  Firm. 
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worker,  the  only  European  who  could  in- 
fluence and  lead  the  Nomads  of  the  desert. 

In  the  current  issue,  Mr.  Thomas  gives 
quite  a  graphic  account  of  the  Arabian 
deserts  and  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them: 

Lawrence  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
punish  a  Bedo.  You  can  hardly  imprison 
a  man  on  his  camel.  One  favorite  form 
of  punishment  in  Arabia  is  to  chuck  a 
short  dagger  at  a  man's  head.  The  result 
usually  is  merely  a  heavy,  though  very 
painful,  scalp  wound,  which  heals  in  a  week 
or  two.  Bedouins  who  break  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  desert  frequently  punish  them- 
selves in  this  way,  and  then,  with  blood 
streaming  down  their  faces,  appear  before 
I  the  person  wronged  and  crave  pardon. 
f  One  rather   curious   custom   in   Arabia 

is  that  of  permitting  a  murderer  to  pay 
damages  to  the  relatives,  if  the  latter  are 
willing  to  accept  gold  or  camels.  But  if 
i  the  murderer  is  caught  he  is  iisually  killed. 
If  he  avoids  capture,  nevertheless,  sooner  or 
later,  he  must  pay  for  his  deed,  because 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  desert  dweller 
to  escape  all  penalty  unless  he  gives  up  his 
nomad  life  and  flees  to  a  far-off  corner  of 
Arabia  and  becomes  a  townsman.  Since 
Bedouins  regard  all  human  beings  who 
live  cramped  up  in  villages  and  cities  as 
scum  of  the  earth,  very  few  of  them  ever 
lower  themselves  that  far.  They  regard 
death  as  preferable  to  such  degradation. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  desert  is  that  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  accidental  and  intentional  man- 
slaughter. If  one  Bedo  kills'  another  by 
accident,  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
it  is  customary  for  him  to  flee  and  send 
back  explanations  by  courier. 

During  a  raid  on  the  Turkish  railway 
a  member  of  Lawrence's  bodyguard 
climbed  into  the  railway  station  through  a 
window.  He  evidently  attempted  to  open 
the  door  from  the  inside.  But  mean- 
while some  of  his  companions  were  at- 
tempting to  batter  it  down  from  without, 
and  one  fired  his  rifle  though  a  panel. 
When  the  door  at  last  gave  way  the  chap 
who  had  entered  through  the  window  was 
found  dead.  The  Arab  who  had  fired  the 
shot  bolted  through  the  crowd,  jumped 
on  his  horse,  and  galloped  off. 

"It  really  is  a  shame  we  must  kill  him!" 
said  the  members  of  the  Colonel's  body- 
guard, referring  to  the  fugitive.  "It  was 
an  accident,  and  the  dead  man  was  a  worth- 
less scamp,  anyhow."  So  they  all  chipped 
in  together  and  made  up  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  they 
sent  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man,  and 
they  accepted  it  with  evident  pleasure. 

A  man's  worth  in  the  desert  is  rated  at 
from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  gold.  Good  camels  are  worth 
much  more  than  that.  Shereefs,  of  course, 
have  a  greater  blood  value  than  ordinary 
people.  Thus,  if  you  kill  a  descendant  of 
the  Prophet  you  have  to  pay  four  times  as 
much  as  for  an  ordinary  man.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  avoid  paying  less 
than  a  thou-sand  pounds  for  killing  a  sher- 
eef,  and  one  cannot  arrange  this  little 
question  of  price  before  committing  the 
deed. 

Feuds  arise  in  Arabia  far  worse  than  the 
Hatfield-McCoy  feud  in  Kentucky.  Dif- 
ferent tribes  take  pot-shots  at  one  an- 
other every  time  they  meet.  These 
sanguinary  quarrels  sometimes  drag  on  for 
centuries.  Lawrence  believed  that  the 
best  way  to  unify  the  desert  people  and 
wipe  out  their  terrible  blood-feuds  would 
be  to  create  an  Arabian  aristocracy. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  had  ever  existed 
in  Arabia  before,  because  the  nomads 
of  the  Near  East  are  the  freest  peoples 
on  earth.  The  Bedouin  has  always 
refused  to  recognize  any  authority  high- 
er than  himself.  But  all  Arabs  have  for 
centuries  had  a  certain  extra  respect  for 
direct  descendants  of  the  founder  of  their 
religion.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  Law- 
rence succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
recognize  their  shereefs  as  chosen  people. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  the  sheikhs, 
or  patriarchs,  of  one  tribe  have  had  abso- 
lutely no  influence  with  members  of  other 
tribes.  Shereefs,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
'•an  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  tribe, 
were  recognized  as  leaders  by  the  towns- 
people of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  few  other 
large  places.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
plan  for  widening  the  influence  of  the 
shereefs,  and  making  Hus.sein  the  recog- 
nized ruler  of  the  Hejaz,  Lawrence  had 
first  to  win  the  confidence  of  all  the  rival 
tribes.  We  have  seen  how  he  did  this  by 
(■xcelling  them  in  the  things  in  which  they 
them.selves  excel.  Then,  quietly,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  think  the  ideas 
were  their  own  creation,  he  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  they  should  forget 
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all  past  tribal  differences  and  unite  under 
the  leadership  of  Hussein  and  his  sons  and 
the  other  shereefs  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
hated  Turk  and  restore  the  Caliphate  and 
former  splendor   of  their  ancient  empire. 

The  word  "shereef"  (or  "shrf,"  as 
spelled  in  Arabic,  a  language  without 
vowels)  means  "honor."  A  shereef  is 
supposed  to  be  a  man  who  exercises  honor. 
In  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
Shereef  Hussein  and  Shereef  Feisal  had 
long  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  town 
Arabs,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  refer 
to  them  as  "Sidi"  or  "Lord."  But  the 
care-free  Bedouins,  unlike  their  city  cousins, 
merely  addressed  them  as  "Hussein"  and 
"Feisal,"  without  bothering  about  titles. 
Lawrence  with  his  magic  power  of  per- 
suasion, backed  up  by  an  endless  stream  of 
British  gold,  convinced  even  the  Be- 
douins that  they  should  adopt  the  term 
"Sidi"  in  referring  to  shereefs.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  that  within  a  few  months, 
although  they  knew  he  was  a  hated  Chris- 
tian, they  honored  Lawrence  with  this 
title  simply  because  of  their  profound 
admiration  for  him. 

The  fact  that  the  shereefs  had  always 
been  treated  with  special  deference  by 
townsmen  and  villagers  had  caused  them  to 
grow  up  with  a  sense  of  their  own  superior 
responsibility  and  honor.  That,  of  course, 
was  of  great  assistance  to  Lawrence  in 
creating  a  new  aristocracy.  In  fact,  if 
they  had  not  had  that  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  he  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  unifying  the  tribes,  because  he 
would  have  had  no  men  capable  of  acting 
as  subordinates  under  the  King  and  Prince 
Feisal. 

When  two  Arabs  meet  they  greet  each 
other  by  slapping  hands  instead  of  gripping 
as  we  do.  Then  each  makes  a  movement 
as  though  touching  his  feet,  followed  by 
an  upward  wave  touching  the  heart,  mouth 
and  head  with  the  right  hand.  At  times 
they  kiss  both  cheeks  in  European  fashion. 

It  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  in  Arabia 
to  kiss  anyone's  feet.  Neither  the  towns- 
man nor  the  nomad  ever  kisses  the  feet 
of  another  person  except  when  begging 
for  his  life.  On  one  occasion  some  fifty 
Turkish  officers  grovelled  in  the  sand  at 
Lawrence's  feet.  A  few  moments  before 
he  had  touched  off  a  "tulip"  under  their 
train  and  his  bodyguard  had  charged  down 
on  the  coaches  yelling  like  mad.  The  Turks 
were  afraid  the  Arabs  were  going  to  kill 
them. 

If  an  Arab  has  you  down  and  is  about  to 
kill  you,  Lawrence  once  told  me  a  magic 
password  which  you  can  always  say  to 
save  your  life.  It  is  the  "dakhilak," 
During  my  stay  in  Arabia  I  was  treated 
with  sweeping  courtesy  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality and  never  had  occasion  to  use  it. 
But  if  an  Arab  has  you  at  his  mercy,  and 
you  say  "dakhilak"  he  must  let  you  go, 
because  it  means — "I  am  in  your  tent  and 
at  your  coffee-hearth  as  your  guest,"  or 
one  might  translate  it  as,  "I  have  taken 
refuge  with  you."  If  you  are  in  a  man's 
tent  as  his  guest  in  Arabia,  he  is  in  honor 
bound  to  see  that  no  harm  befalls  you. 
Syrians  use  the  word  interchangeably  with 
another  word  meaning  "please."  To  the 
Bedouin  this  latter  use  of  it  is  a  ghastly 
and  inexcusable  breach  of  etiquette. 

"I  have  never  had  an  Arab  say  the  word 
to  me,"  remarked  the  Colonel,  "merely 
because  I  have  never  had  one  of  them  at 
my  mercy  whom  I  contemplated  killing." 

In  describing  the  principal  difference 
between  his  Bedouin  followers  and  the 
Arab  villager,  Lawrence  explained  that  the 
Bedo  is  a  nomad  and  a  pure  type,  much 
the  same  to-day  as  three  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  towns- 
men, however,  are  a  mixture  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  East.  The  nomad  is  a  poet, 
a  sportsman,  and  a  lover  of  personal  liberty. 
The  villager  is  indolent,  dirty,  untrust- 
worthy, and  absolutely  mercenary. 

"The  pure  Arab  of  the  desert  belongs 
to  a  race  which  built  some  of  the  first 
civilization,"  he  said.  "They  had  a  philo- 
sophy and  a  literature  when  the  natives 
of  the  British  Isles  were  savages.  "They 
are  one  of  the  few  peoples  of  the  world 
whom  the  Romans  failed  to  conquer.  They 
are  forced  to  lead  a  nomadic  existence 
because  they  mu.st  follow  their  herds  from 
place  to  place  in  .search  of  gra.ss  and 
water.  They  are  wanderers  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  creatures  who  follow  the 
camels  across  the  shifting  sand-dunes,  who 
sleep  under  the  skies,  and  who  live  as 
their  forefathers  lived  thousands  of  years 
before  Christ.  Morally  they  are  more 
civilized  than  we  are.  Materially  they 
are  savages.  They  believe  that  a  man 
cannot  be  free  unless  he  lives  in  the  desert 
and  can  put  all  his  belongings  in  his  saddle- 
bags." 
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PERFECT  shave  in  3 
minutes"  is  AutoStrop 
'  Razor  service.  Stropping 
and  cleaning  without  taking 
anything  apart,  without  even  re- 
moving the  blade  from  the  frame 
is  a  valuable  and  exclusive 
AutoStrop   Razor  feature. 

And  the  quality  of  the  shave 
is  the  kind  you  are  craving  for! 

Your  dealer  will  demon- 
strate the  AutoStrop  Razor  to 
you.  He  will  guarantee  to  re- 
fund your  money,  if  the  razor 
does  not  prove  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

Only  $5.00  —  complete  with 
strop  and  twelve  blades  in  an 
attractive  assortment   of  cases. 
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Are  Yott  Building  or  Repairing? 

Do  you  know  that  your  house  can  have 
Fireproof  Roofs  and  Walls  for  practi- 
cally the  same  money  as  you  pay  for  other 
materials  which  burn,  rot  or  decay? 

Wonderful  results  can  be  obtained  with 
ASBESTOSLATE  shingles,  lumber  and 
wallboard. 

Asbestos  Manufacturing  Company 

Limited 

Sales  Office        7i 7  Drummond  Building,  Montreal 

Factory  -       Lachine,  P.Q. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  in  the  world. 

'//  it's   made   of  Asbestos  —  we   have  it." 


Strange  Food  Men  Eat 

Many  Remarkably  Good  Things  Are  Brought  in  by  People  of 
Other  Races— Spendid  Breads  and  Confections. 

slices  of  thin  bread  and  sweet  butter.  It 
is  imported  in  five  and  28-pound  con- 
tainers; and  even  through  the  war  the 
lost  tribe  was  able  to  obtain  .supplies 
from  the  Arabic  countries  kept  "open" 
by  the  French  and  British—as  Morocco, 
Algeria  and  the  Nile  region. 

The  use  of  flowers  in  the  preparation 
of  perfumed  soft  drinks  by  these  near- 
easters  is  on  an  enormous  scale.  Their 
essences  of  ro.se,  violet,  jasmine,  ^t  al., 
are  a  tribute  to  the  race. 

Water-lily  bulbs  make  the  blanc-mange 
desserts  of  the  Oriental  table.  These  are 
really  nothing  but  a  form  of  the  so-styled 
water  chestnut.  They  have  been  used 
for  food  since  antiquity.  Their  nutritive 
value  compare  with  that  of  tapioca, 
sago  and  casava.  The  crystallized  violet 
and  rose  leaves  of  the  French  are  regu- 
larly imported  from  the  Nice  region,  re- 
tailing in  Manhattan  at  $1.50  a  pound. 
As  a  comfit  they  thus  retain  their  bou- 
quet well. 

Little  known  queer  seed  oils  used  by 
lavantine  peoples  in  Manhattan  are  the 
sesame  and  the  white-poppy-seed  oils.  The 
latter  has  fair  drying  properties,  so  is 
sometimes  used  by  artists  in  lieu  of  nut 
oils.  This  oil  from  the  white  poppy  seed, 
properly  bleached,  is  the  only  water-white 
vegetable  drying  oil  which  I  have  ever 
met.  All  other  oils,  I  believe,  are  at 
their  best  a  straw-colored  white. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  chestnut 
bread  of  the  Italians.  The  flour  is  read- 
ily purchasable  in  Manhattan.  For  form- 
ing into  cookies,  pastries,  little  cakes,  etc., 
no  sugar  is  required;  the  seven  per  cent, 
sugar  content  of  the  chestnut  is  sufficient 
sweetening.  In  these  days  of  sugar  fam- 
ine, even  though  of  temporary  duration 
and  caused  partly  by  transportation  trou- 
bles, this  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  edible 
sea-weeds  or  marine  food  plants  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  dulse  of  the  groc- 
eries of  Manhattan's  little  "Irish  Repub- 
lic" is  a  familiar  example.  The  Orientals 
iise  the  largest  variety,  which  is  nutri- 
tious and  slightly  aperitive.  The  agar- 
agar  forms  the  base  of  the  tremulous  gel- 
atine dishes  of  the  Orient.  The  Irish  dulse 
gives  to  soups  a  delectable  clam-broth 
flavor  which  they  do  not  possess. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread" 
is  an  invocation  common  among  all  na- 
tions, whatever  their  religion.  And  what 
curious  bread  forms  are  to  be  found! 
Many  of  them  you  would  not  believe 
were  breads  at  all,  unless  informed — as 
the  bread  sheeting  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
looks  like  so  much  chamois  leather;  the 
hard-tack  in  chain  form  of  the  Balkans 
and  south  Russia;  the  blood  bread  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries;  the  tissue- 
like gluten  sheets  of  the  Bosphorus;  the 
braised-in-oil  bean  bread  of  the  Japan- 
ese; the  tree-pith  biscuit  of  the  Mongols 
— and  so  on  until  a  score  of  <  ue  r  br.ad 
might  be  cited. 

The  ripened  eggs  of  the  Orient  are  as 
edible  and  nutritious  as  our  ripened 
cheeses — though  just  how  edible  that  is 
must  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  They 
are  matured  black  to  the  yolk,  and  all 
the  odors  of  decomposition  have  passed 
away,  save  maybe  a  feeble  earthy  odor 
with  an  ammoniac  suggestion.  They  are 
used  as  sold,  or  can  be  served  up  in  soup 
dishes.  The  flavor  is  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  oysters. 

The  land  of  Cathay  appears  to  be  the 
only  region  of  the  globe  given  to  matur- 
ing eggs  by  earth-preservation.  This  is  as 
logical  as  our  ripening  of  game  meats 
like  deer  and  bear  and  wild  fowl. 


A  FASCINATING  subject  .s  that  of 
'  *■  food,  a  subject,  moreover,  that  we 
Canadians,  set  in  our  ways  in  regard  to 
food  as  in  so  many  other  things,  know  little 
about.  We  have  our  food  in  countless 
varieties  but  there  are  foods  of  decidedly 
nutritious  and  tasty  variety  that  lie 
entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  knowl- 
edge. Go  to  the  ghetto  of  any  large  city 
and  you  will  find  foods  that  have  come  in 
from  the  Orient  or  in  some  cases  have 
been  made  on  the  spot,  which  will  be 
absolutely  foreign  to  you.  And  these 
strange  confections  and  breads  are  good. 

Hear  what  L.  Lodian  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  in  the  Scientific  Americav : 

Many  regions  of  the  earth  are  populated 
by  races  which  make  a  large  part  of  their 
diet  of  meat  and  meat  products;  but  again 
we  find  large  tracts  in  which  the  chief 
human  food  consists  of  vegetable  products 
--seeds,  flowers  and  bulbs.  Especially  in 
certain  sections  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  this 
tendency  calculated  to  impress  the  traveller 
and  many  of  the  items  which  thus  serve 
for  human  substance  seem  to  us  queer 
provender  indeed. 

The  inohn  of  Teutonic  lands,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  poppy-seed-covered  foodstuff 
which  is  very  nearly  whole  seed — that 
is,  the  poppy  seed  has  not  been  crushed 
or  milled  in  any  form,  but  has  been 
merely  lightly  pre.ssed  or  rolled  into  the 
sweet  dough,  and  then  put  through  the 
oven.  The  poppy  seed  has  been  so  lib- 
erally and  densely  scattered  over  the  sur- 
faces (both  sides)  of  the  mohn  that  the 
background  or  cereal  substance  under- 
neath is  never  visible.  This  is  much 
used  by  the  Central  European  colonies 
in  Manhattan  as  a  semi-dessert,  of  high 
nutritive  value.  It  is  baked  in  large 
sheets  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  desk 
blotter,  and  one  centimeter  thick. 

Of  all  seed  foods  this  is  the  most  mys- 
tifying to  the  casual  visitor  to  the  city's 
exotic  colonies.  You  can  roll  it  up  and 
send  it  through  the  mails  as  you  would 
a  sheet  of  music. 

Another  seed  food  fairly  well  known 
is  the  levantine  confection  known  as 
halva.  This  is  just  a  compound  of  se- 
same seed  and  sugar — though  of  recent 
years  maize  sugar  has  been  substituted 
for  cane.  It  is  of  melt-in-the-mouth  de- 
lectability,  and  is  the  most  sustaining 
confection  that  I  know;  so  heating  is  it 
that  its  use  during  warm  weather  is  al- 
most taboo.  Halm  is  in  use  from  the 
Mediterranean  overland  to  the  Pacific 
— in  fact,  no  other  confection  of  the  globe 
has  the  universality  for  which  this  sub- 
stance is  so  well  known. 

An  American-made  halva  is  sometimes 
compounded  with  cacao  powder.  The 
levantine  article  is  likewise  often  mixed 
with  the  choice  little  pistachio  and  pin- 
yon  nuts.  These  are  always  on  sale  in 
Manhattan. 

Many  other  Asiatic  small  breads,  baked 
fresh  daily,  are  hidden  under  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  sesame  seeds.  The  flavor  is  that  of  a 
tasty  bread-and-bacon  sandwich.  These 
seed  breads,  in  Manhattan,  will  be  found 
much  in  daily  use  by  a  curious  foreign 
colony  of  the  ghetto  known  as  the  "lost 
tribe."  Expelled  from  Spain  as  a  menace 
to  the  state  some  four  centuries  ago, 
they  settled  in  the  Levant.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  three  decades  many 
thousands  of  them  have  been  gradually 
penetrating  to  Manhattan.  Here  they 
have  their  own  daily  newspaper;  and 
all  through  these  centuries  they  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Spanish  language, 
which  they  speak  as  fluently  as  their  ac- 
quired Arabic.  Yet  they  remain  clan- 
nish and  keep  to  themselves  so  that  not 
even  the  old  Spanish  residents  in  New 
York  are  apt  to  know  of  the  existence 
in  the  city  of  some  score  of  thousands 
of  their  colinguists. 

An  interesting  colony,  this  triba  per- 
dida.  Among  them  you  find  the  lentil- 
seed  biscuit;  likewise  the  fragrant  rose 
marmalade,  of  rose  leaves  and  wild  honey, 
the  opening  of  a  container  of  which  makes 
a  room  odoriferous  from  the  bouquet  of 
the  large  white  damask  blossoms.  Rose 
marmalade   is   a   choice   tid-bit   between 


The  world  is  said  ever  to  have  had 
three  ages  of  doubt  and  mystery;  the 
stone  age,  a  woman's  age,  and  saus-age! 
Here  in  Manhattan  you  can  get  among 
the  Italians  a  chocolate-paste  in  sausage 
form;  also  print  (or  unsalted)  butter 
and  lard  in  sausage  skins.  The  Scotch 
put  up  an  oat  breadstuff  in  Bologna  skins; 
and  a  Pacific  concern  is  now  marketing 
a  sausage  ware  made  wholly  of  fish  meal. 
Of  course,  apart  from  foods,  one  can  pur- 
chase in  little  old  New  York  such  sporty 
articles  as  putty  and  soap  put  up  in  mem- 
brane links. 

Some  other  queer  foods  noted  during 
the  preparation  of  this  article  were  the 
peculiar  smoked   pears   of   the   Germar  . 
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wrinkled  to  unrecognizability;  the  pressed 
fig-coffee  of  what  is  now  the  Republic 
of  Austria  (usable  either  as  food  or  as 
beverage);  the  canned  snails  of  Spain 
and  Portugal;  the  jumbo  walnuts  of 
Chile  and  Manchuria,  measuring  nigh 
half  a  foot  in  girth:  the  gingerbread  in 
sausage  form  of  tit  south  Russians; 
chestnuts  the  size  .•:  goose-eggs  from 
Liguria;  sun-dried  de.ii-tish  from  Greece; 
white  chocolate  from  Switzerland;  buck- 
wheat macaroni  from  Japan;  bean  cheese 
from  Mongolia,  made  solely  from  the  ri- 
pened bean-curd;  figs  from  Izmir  with 
four-inch  spread,  of  honeyed  choiceness; 
Corean  macaroni  made  from  the  soy  bean; 
hollow  bamboo-shaped  bread  from  Japan 
again;  crystallized  cherry  blossoms  from 
the  same  land  -and  ajvast  number  of 
..T  oddities. 


League  of  Nations 

Peace  Office 

llow  the  League  May  Be   Used  to 

Meet  the  Military  and  Financial 

(^'onditions  That  Have  Arisen 

\  11  TRITING  in  a  recent  issue  of  Land 
'  »  and  Wain  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
outlines  how  the  instrumentality  of  the 
League  may  be  used  to  ensure 'a  lasting 
peace.  He  also  deals  with  some  aspects 
ofithe  Russian  situation  and  counsels  an 
agreement  with  that  country. 

Dealing  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
League,  he  says: 

"We  are  faced  at  once  with  two  pres.'^ing 
questions,  one  military  and  one  financial. 

It  is  almast  universally  agreed  that  the 
policy  followed  by  the  Entente  Powers 
with  regard  to  Russia  has  been  disastrous. 
We  need  not  here  try  to  trace  to  their 
various  origins  the  amazing  inconsistencies 
through  which  our  Governments  have 
plunged.  In  the  main  one  can  see  a 
i)attle  between  the  two  forces  inside  the 
Supreme  Council:  one  force  apparently 
small  but  vigorous,  the  other  much  more 
largely  supported  by  popular  feeling 
but  helpless  and  lacking  in  clarity  of 
thought.  The  important  point  is  that 
this  fluctuation  of  policy  has  been  through- 
out dependent  on  secrecy.  Every  nation 
lias  been  kept  in  the  dark.  Every  state- 
ment about  Russia  has  been  issued  with  a 
purpose.  It  is  as  though  some  .section  in 
the  War  Office  or  in  the  Quai  d'Orsay  had 
bundles  and  bundles  of  documents,  some 
old,  some  new,  some  genuine,  some  less 
genuine,  which  were  i.ssued  from  time  to 
time  a,s  it  was  thought  desirable  to  justify 
an  anti-Bolshevik  or  a  pro-Bolshevik 
move.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  wholly  injurious,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  put  an 
■end  to  it  as  soon  as  the  machinery  starts 
working. 

First,  the  Assembly  of  the  League  must 
have  the  facts  out,  so  far  as  they  are 
known.  They  will  probably  be  rather 
damaging  to  everybody,  but  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  as  the  present  state.  Next, 
as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  suggested,  the 
Council  of  the  League  should  arrange  for 
a  Commi.s.sion  cf  Inquiry  to  visit  Russia. 
The  Rus.sian  Government  have  asked  for 
this,  so  that  it  is  not  impracticable.  At 
the  same  time,  under  Article  25,  the 
League  should  set  the  Red  Cross  to  work 
at  the  task  of  repatriating  those  who  sur- 
vive of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Rassia  and 
Siberia.  Thirdly,  if  it  is  possible,  we  must 
liave  peace.  We  ought  to  have  had  it  a 
long  time  ago;  and  should  have  had  it  if 
neutral  opinion  had  had  its  due  weight  in 
our  counsels.  The  Council  of  the  League 
will  represent  the  Entente  Powers  plus 
four  neutrals;  the  Entente  Powers  are  al- 
ready evenly  divided  between  peace  and 
war,  so  the  neutrals  will  probably  decide 
the  matter. 

Europe  need"  this  peace  with  Russia 
badly,  almost  desperately;  but,  of  course, 
even  here  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can 
have  what  we  want.  In  their  early  days 
the  Bolsheviks  proclaimed  a  truceless  war 
against  all  their  neighbors  so  long  as  those 
neighbors  maintained  the  present  order  of 
society.  Bolshevism  was  to  be  an  interna- 
tional anarchist  crusade.  If  they  1  old  to 
that  view  peace  is  apparently  impossible. 
But  it  seems  to  be  almiwt  certain  that  they 
'•"ave  changed.  They  have  again  and 
.again  offered  peace.  Their  systern  of 
;t;overnmenl    has    been    greatly    modified. 
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So   They  Called  the  Expert  In 

Fred  Brock  vi  Baxter  and  Company  was  a  good  Office  Manager:  That  wa.s  an 
acknowledged  fact,  both  among  his  business  associates  and  the  boys  at  the  club.  People  discussed  his 
organizing  ability  and  the  capable  staff  with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself. 


ONK  tiiiiig  troubled  Fred,  though;  his  filing 
system  and  certain  details  of  office  routine. 
In  the  rush  of  two  years  of  unprecedented  busi- 
ness he'd  no  time  to  re-organize  his  system.  As 
a  rrsult  it  )iad  bicome  unwieldy;  papers  were  becoming 
increasinjjly  ditficult  to  find;  complaint  reports  were  com- 
ing ill  with  greater  frequency  from  tlie  "Chief"  and  other 
department  executives,  so  Miss  niompsoii,  the  filing  clerk 
reporteti. 

That  was  just  a  year  ago — before  Fred  Brock  called  to  his 
aid  the  System  Service  F.xpert  of  "Office  Specialty".     His 


business  day  is  much  pleasantcr  for  him  now — since  the 
"Office  Specialty"  System  Expert  analyzed  his  existing 
systems  and  submitted  a  plan  that  would  not  only  remedy 
the  immediate  trouble,  liut  make  ample  provisisn  for 
natural  expansion  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  is  the  type  of  expert  service  that  "Office  Specialty" 
is  rendering  to  its  thousands  of  clients  to-day —  a  concrete 
service  backed  by  the  resources  of  a  centralized  System 
Department  whose  cumulative  experience  in  solving  filing 
and  record-keeping  problems  in  iiany  different  kinds  of 
business  is  offered  to  you  in  yonr  individual  probleni  with- 
out fee  or  charge,  or  without  reservations  of  any   kind. 


SYSTEM  SERVICE 


"Office  Specialty"  System  Service  Experts  are  men  who 
merit  the  name  fA/»Cf^.  They  are  trained,  practical  men. 
They  will  gladly  make  your  office  routine,  record-keeping, 
or  filing  problems  their  own.  Their  value  to  themselves, 
ami  to  us,  depends  i:pon  the  value  of  their  service  to  you. 


Put  your  office  routine  or  record-keeping   problem   up   to 
our  nearest  Service  Store. 

THE  OFFICE   SPECIALTY  MFG.   CO.   LIMITED 
Home  Office  NEWMARKET  Canada 

Kxport  S;il,.s  Officr — 160  Iln.a.lwiiv,  Nrw  Vork  City 


Filinii  hlquifymcnt  Stores  at: 
roronto         Montreal         Ottawa        Halifax        Hamilton        Winnipeg        Regina        Edmonton         Calgary         Vancoiiver 


Business  Data 


Would  it  interest  you  to  get  all  information  published  from  time  to  time  on  industrial 
conditions  in  certain  districts? 

Do  you  ever  wish  to  refer  to  the  advertising  of  a  competitor,  the  past  quotations  of  certain 
stoclts,  the  expansion  of  factories,  the  fire  losses  or  any  data  that  may  assist  you  in  man- 
aging your  business? 

Our  service  is  a  decided  success  in  this  field  and  three  months'  trial  will  prove  to  you 
that  having  this  valuable  data  at  your  finger  ends  is  assuredly  worth  while 
We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  rates  and  suggest  a  service  that  you  will  use  daily. 

Canadian  Press  Clipping  Service 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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The  Diet  ^;'^^.,  INFLUENZA 


Horiick's 


ASK  FOR 

Horiick's 

The  Original 


and  Substitutes 

Forlnfants,  Invalids andGrowing Children  I  Rich  milk.malted  grain  extract  in  Powder 
The  Original  Food-Drink  For  All  Ages  |No  Cooking— Nourishing- Digestible 


EAGLE 


MOTOM 

smc 


yffrito  tO'day  for  our  bi^ 

Free  Catalogue 

•howing  our  full  liiicg  of  Bicycles  for  Men 
•nd  Women,  Boys  aud  Girls, 

MOTOR  CYCLES 
MOTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  Wheels,  Inner  Tubes, 
I,amps,  Bells,  Cyclometers,  Saddles,  Equip- 
ment and  Parts  of  Bicycles.  Vou  can  buy 
your  supplies  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27  Notre  Oame  Street  West.     MontraaL 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A  RESIDENTIAL   COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN  STUDENTS  ATTENDING 

McGlLL  UNIVERSITY 

(FoundeJ  cnj  endowed  hy  ike  hie  Rl.  Hen.  Baron  "!; 
StraUicona  and  Mount  Royal) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those  for 
men,  but  under  identical  conditions; 
and  to  degrees  in  music. 

Applications  for  residence  should  be 
made  early  as  accommodation  in  the 
College   is   limited. 

For  prospectus  and  information 
apply  to  The  Warden. 
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Canada 


TO  ENJOY  LIFE 

You  must  be  able  to  take  the  food  you  fancy 
without  discomfort— you  can  aid  digestion  and 
assimilation  and  insure  maximum  nutrition  by 
occasionally  taking  a  dose  of  the  famous  family 
remedy,  Beecham's  Pills. 

Under  their  safe,  gentle,  but  powerful  influence, 
you  can  shake  off  a  host  of  troubles  which  tend 
to  make  life  miserable.  Dyspepsia,  headaches, 
depression  and  want  of  tone,  to  mention  but  a 
few,  will  disappear;  and  you  will  be  blessed  by 
joys  of  solid  robust  health.  These  wonderfully 
efficient  pills  are  the  favorite  medicine  of  thou- 
sands of  families. 

What  Beecham's  Pills  have  done  for  them  they 
can  do  for  you.    After  taking  a  few  doses  you 
wil  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  your 
self  on  your  progress.      You  may  look 
forward  to  renewed  good  health,  and  to 
the  happiness  which  attends  a  life 
free  from  all  dyspeptic  ailments. 
There  is  no  need  to  deny  your 
self  your   favorite    dishes— 
they  will  not  inconvenience 
you  if  you 


TAKE 


In  boxes, 

25  cents 

and 

50  cents 


BEECHA^S  Pills 

^•THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  AnT^^^EDICINE  IN  THE  WODiTS  W 


Above  all,  they  are  now  a  real  Govern- 
ment, and,  like  most  Governments,  prob- 
ably care  more  about  preserving  themselves 
in  power  than  about  any  principle  or 
programme.  And  their  continuance  in 
power  probably  depends,  when  once  the 
stimulant  of  foreign  invasion  is  removed, 
on  the  comparative  comfort  or  discomfort 
of  the  national  life  under  their  rule.  So 
they  have  strong  motives  for  desiring  peace. 
When  once  peace  is  made,  if  the  Red 
Army  is  disbanded,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment shows  itself  reasonably  stable,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  inviting  Russia  to 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  She  is  far 
too  big  and  dangerous  to  be  left  outside, 
unbound  by  agreements,  uncontrolled  by 
meetings  in  counsel,  and  urged  into  enmity 
by  the  fact  of  exclusion. 

While  the  Bolsheviks  maintain  an  enor- 
mous conscript  army  general  disarmament 
is  not  practicable.  When  once  they  dis- 
band, the  path  ahead  becomes  clearer,  but 
still  not  entirely  open.  The  British  Em- 
pire will  always  need  garrisons  and  small 
expeditionary  armies.  The  subject  peoples 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  cannot  be  simply 
abandoned  to  the  new  massacres  which  will 
presumably  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Entente  troops.  Also  the  whole  French 
nation  feels,  and  is  quite  justified  in  feeling, 
that  it  must  be  protected  against  the 
revenge  of  Germany.  France  is  much 
weaker  than  Germany;  by  the  help  of 
England,  America,  Italy,  and  some  score 
of  other  nations,  she  has  beaten  Germany, 
and  beaten  her  very  badly;  and  now  the 
other  nations  are  proceeding  to  say  good- 
bye and  to  go  about  their  respective 
businesses.  France  has  every  reason  to  be 
alarmed. 

The  methods  which  some  French  mili- 
tarists would  have  preferred  are  frankly 
stated  by  M.  Hanotaux  in  his  remarkable 
volume  of  memorials  recently  published. 
They  are,  firs*,  enormous  black  armies 
recruited  in  Africa.  "On  demande  ce 
que  nous  cherchons  en  Afrique,"  says  M. 
Hanotaux.  "Tout  simplement,  des  soldats." 
Secondly,  the  permanent  economic  dis- 
integration and  political  dismemberment 
of  Germany.  M.  Hanotaux  wishes  to 
annex  all  German  territory  up  to  the  Elbe — 
not  the  Rhine— and  to  prevent  for  all 
time  any  form  of  union  between  the  various 
German  states.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
impossible  demands  for  the  surrender  of 
war  criminals  now  being  made  by  France 
upon  Germany  are  intended  to  furnish  an 
excuse  for  carrying  out  this  dismember- 
ment. Thirdly,  he  wishes  for  a  military 
alliance  between  France,  England,  and 
America. 

The  last  of  these  proposals  apparently 
is  refused  by  the  United  States;  the  others 
are  in  various  degrees  crimes  against 
civilization  and  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
mankind.  The  League  of  Nations  cannot, 
if  it  is  true  to  its  principles,  allow  any  one  of 
them.  And  that  refusal  throws  upon  the 
League  the  duty  of  safeguarding  France 
in  some  other  way.  For,  of  course,  France 
must  be  safeguarded. 


Italy  Behind  a 
Monarchistic  Plot? 

Romantic   Story    of   the   Effort   to 

Foist  the  Deposed  King  Nicholas 

Back  on  Montenegro 

\/fANY  strange  and  even  romantic 
^^^  things  are  happening  in  Europe  to- 
day as  a  result  of  the  chaos  of  peace — 
new  nations  coming  into  being;  old  ones 
crumbling;  devious  intrigues  over  borders 
and  crowns.  Perhaps  the  most  pictur- 
esque intrigue  that  beguiles  the  chancel- 
lories of  Europe  is  what  might  be  termed 
the  Montenegrin  tangle. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  peace  settlement, 
Montenegro  was  merged  into  the  new 
Jugoslav  nation  with  Serbia  and  the 
Jugoslav  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  which 
included  Croatia,  the  country  of  the 
Slovenes,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  the 
Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar.  Now  a  great 
turmoil  is  being  raised  by  the  adherents  of 
the  deposed  King  Nicholas  on  the  score 
that  he  was  deposed  by  external  intrigues 
and  that  the  people  of  Montenegro  are 
being  coerced  into  union  by  Serbian  gar- 
risons.    The  ears  of  prominent  statesmen 
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and  influential  editors  have  been  reached 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  story  has  gained 
wide  circulation.  The  real  facts  of  the 
case  are  now  presented  in  the  New  Europe 
by  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  the  editor  of  that 
publication,  which,  by  the  way,  has  an 
almost  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  whole 
European  situation. 

Mr.  Seton-Watson  shows  that  the  people 
of  Montenegro  are  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Serbs,  separated  from  their  countrymen 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Turks  conquered  Serbia,  the 
natives  of  the  mountainous  part  of  the 
country  withstood  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  hosts.  There  has  been  a  senti- 
ment for  union  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Serb  race  extending  down  through 
the  centuries.  Nicholas  encouraged  it  in 
the  early  days  of  his  reign  but  fought 
against  it  later  in  order  to  retain  his  throne. 
During  the  war,  when  Montengro  stood 
staunchly  with  Serbia,  Nicholas  conducted 
negotiations  secretly  with  Austria  and 
finally  consummated  an  early  peace  against 
the  will  of  his  people.  It  is  charged,  in 
fact,  that  he  and  his  sons  were  not  true 
to  the  country.  Mr.  Seton-Watson  goes 
further  and  claims  that  the  present  agita- 
tion is  being  fostered  in  Italy,  whose  king 
married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas.  On  this 
point,  he  writes: — 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  speak  very  plainly. 
Mr.  Plamenac's  support  lies,  not  in  the  dis- 
credited Court  of  Neuilly  nor  in  a  few  ob- 
scure  foreign   pamphleteers,   but   in   the 
official  world  of  Italy.'    The  real  reason 
why  certain  people  make  so  much  of  the 
"Serbian    conquest"    of    Montenegro    in 
November,  1918 — in  other  words,  of  the 
rapid   advance  of  the  combined   Franco- 
Jugoslav    forces— is    that    it    forestalled 
designs    for    an     Italian     occupation     of 
Cetinje,  which  would,  of  course,  have  been 
followed  by  a  foreign  restoration  of  King 
Nicholas.     As  it  was,  the  Italians  occupied, 
and  still  hold  Antivari,  which  they  use  as  a 
base  for  smuggling  arms  and  ammunition 
into    the    country    and    encouraging    the 
formation    of    disaffected    bands    in    the 
mountains.     On    no   less   than   three   oc- 
casions attempts  to  extend  this  sphere  of 
occupation   have  been  frustrated   by  the 
armed  civilian   population,   who  without 
the  help  of  any  troops  drove  the  Italians 
down    again    to    the    coast.     Meanwhile 
last  summer  the  Italian  military  barracks 
at    Gaeta    (between    Rome   and   Naples) 
were  made  a  centre  for  raising  a  well-paid 
corps  of  legionaries  to  fight  the  battles  of 
King  Nicholas  and— of  Italian   "Nation- 
alism"; and  the  Jugoslav  prisoners  of  war 
in  Italian  internment  camps  were  promised 
their  release  if  they  would  join  theselegions. 
Early  last  December  many  of  these  men 
mutinied  when  it  became  clear  that  they 
were  intended  to  fight  against  Jugoslavia. 
But  others  have  been  secretly  transported 
across  the  Adriatic  and  sent  into  Montene- 
gro to  make  "incidents"  and  keep  up  the 
pretence    of    popular    "risings."     It    was 
doubtless  brigands  of  this  type  who  were 
responsible  for   the  wanton   murder  last 
autumn  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Radovic.  an 
old  man   of  over  70.    That  the  Italian 
military  authorities  are  steadily  engaged 
in   encouraging   this  and   any   movement 
which  might  embarrass  the  new  Jugoslav 
state  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  Colonel 
Finzi,   head  of  the  secret  military  intel- 
ligence at  Trieste,  in  allying  himself  with 
Messrs.  Ivo  Frank  and  Sachs,  two  individ- 
uals who  have  been  the  disgrace  of  Croa- 
tian politics  for  twelve  years  past  and  have 
found    it    advisable    to   fly    the    country. 
During  the  war  their  group  was  in  touch 
b<)th  with  Prince  Mirko  and  with  the  ex- 
King's    agencies    in    Switzerland;    to-day 
they  and  he  are  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Italy    against    Jugoslavia.     It    would    be 
unfair   to   charge  Signor   Nitti   with   any 
direct   share   in    these   intrigues;    but    he 
knows  all  the  facts  and  connives  at  what  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure 
on   the   Government  of  Belgrade.     Until 
he  insists  upon  his  subordinates  playing 
the  game  towards  Jugoslavia  and  prevents 
his  Amba.ssadors  from  secretly  fanning  the 
anti-Jugoslav  campaign,  he  need  not  exfJect 
the  Jugoslavs  to  accept  his  amiable  phrases 
at  their  face  value.     He  has  only  to  put 
his  foot  down  at  Gaeta  and  Antivari  and 
to  stop  all  subsidies  and  the  Montenegrin 
agitation  will  die  a  natural  death. 
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thus  tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove    of    the    record. 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  At  These? 


A  poor  man  had  hardly  been  able  to 
,supply  his  wife  and  family  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  until  one  day  he  struck  it 
rich. 

"At  last,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"you  will  be  able  to  buy  yourself  some 
decent  clothes." 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she 
said.  "I'll  get  the  same  kind  the  other 
women  wear." — Asheville  Pusth. 


A  Colorado  man  was  telling  a  friend 
about  a  fishing  trip  which  he  proposed 
to  take  to  a  lake  in  that  state. 

"Are  there  any  trout  out  that  way?" 
asked  the  friend. 

"Thousands  of  'em,"  was  the  response. 

"Do  they  bite  easily?"  was  the  ne.xt 
question. 

"Do  they?"  repeated  the  fisherman. 
"Why  Billy,  they  are  absolutely  vicious!  A 
man  must  hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait  his 
hook!" — Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Washington  official  tells  of  two 
Britons  whorn  he  met  some  years  ago  while 
crossing  from  Europe.  The  Englishmen 
were  both  of  a  .=erious  and  conseryative 
turn  of  mind;  and,  although  they  shared 
the  same  stateroom,  had  seats  at  the  same 
table,  and  sat  side  by  side  in  their  deck- 
chairs,  they  did  not  address  each  other, 
since  they  had  not  been  introduced. 

When  New  York  was  near  at  hand,  one 
of  them  decided  that  it  was  time  to  waive 
conventionality  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  fellow-countryman. 

They  were  standing  side  by  side  at  the 
rail.  The  man  with  the  initiative  was  lost 
in  thought.  Finally,  when  he  had  decided 
upon  a  timely  introductory  remark,  he 
asked: 

"Going  over?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other  Briton,  "I 
rather  thought  I  would.  Are  you?" — Har- 
per's Magazine. 

,  Earnest  Inquirer  (collecting  statistics 
for  a  work  on  temperance):  "And  how 
many  glasses  of  beer  would  you — er — 
consume  in  a  day?" 

The  Drayman:  "Well,  I  can't  say, 
guv'nor.  Some  days  I  'as  about  twenty 
or  thirty;  an' then  again,  another  day  per- 
haps I  might  'ave  quite  a  lot." — Royal 
Magazine. 


Mr.  Hopper  (rising  from  table) — "Shall 
we   dance   this  fox-trot,    Mi.ss   Flopper?" 

Miss  Flopper — "That  wasn't  the  or- 
chestra starting  up — one  of  the  waiters 
just  dropped  a  tray  of  dishes."  -Life. 


"So  your  servant  has  left  you  again?" 
said  Mrs.  Laurel. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Beech. 

"What  was  the  matter?" 

"She  didn't  like  the  way  I  did  the  work." 
— Royal  Magazine. 


CURRENT  FICTION 

"Excuse  me!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon!" 

"Be  sure  and  come  to  see  us!" 

"I've  had  a  lovely  time." 

"We've  never  had  a  cross  word  since 
we've  been  married." 

"I'll  pay  you  this  to-morrow,  sure!" 

"I'd  rather  have  my  Ford  than  your  big 
car." 

"I'd  trust  my  husband  anywhere." 

"Oh,  it's  no  trouble  at  all!" 

"It  isn't  the  money;  it's  the  principle 
of  the  thing!" 

"I  just  finished  the  last  quart  I  had,  old 
man!" 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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The  Man  From  the  Desert 


Continued  from   page    15 


fix'this  unholy  thing;  tell  the  boy  that  he 
had  got  to  win  the  race  and  go  straight. 
Pud  was  no  sleuth  for  the  Jockey  Club ;  if 
he  could  crab  this  crooked  game  without 
hurting  the  best  jock  on  the  turf  he  was 
going  to  do  it.  Pud  was  pretty  human; 
that  was  why  he  was  the  best  loved  man 
in  the  Valhalla  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

After  the  third  race  he  got  a  chance  to 
take  Flett  to  one  side  for  a  brief  half- 
minute  and  say:  "My  boy,  you've  got  to 
win  the  Hudson  on  Magic;  if  you  don't 
I'm  going  to  say  right  out  in  loud  print 
why  you  didn't;  and  I'm  going  to  tell  your 
mother  why  you  didn't." 

Flett  gasped;  then  he  worded  a  little 
bluff. 

But  Connor,  ignoring  this,  said:  "You've 
got  to  ride  without  a  whip;  you've  got  to 
hand-ride  the  brown  home." 

The  boy's  face  went  white;  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  tongue  was  like  asbestos; 
his  articulation  was  simply  a  gasp. 

Pud's  gray  eyes  searched  the  little  man's 
face  solemnly: 

"You  see,  boy,  just  where  you  stand. 
I've  been  your  friend,  and  I'm  still  your 
friend  so  much  that  nobody  on  God's 
earth  can  get  out  of  me  what  I  know; 
but  this  is  pretty  near  the  last  call,  Dave. 
You've  got  to  leave  that  whip  at  home 
to-day  and  let  the  big  brown  win  his  own 
race.  I'll  get  that  damned  old  hypocrite, 
but  I'll  get  him  when  it  won't  hurt  you, 
boy;  I'll  wait  for  him." 

"I've  got  to  carry  the  whip,  Mr.  Con- 
nor," Flett  pleaded.  "Mr.  Bradley  don't 
take  no  advice  from  the  boys  that  rides 
the  horses  he  trains;  if  I  suggested  it  I'd 
get  hell." 

"That's  right,  Flett,"  Pud  said  musingly. 
Then  his  face  cleared  and  he  added: 
"You've  got  to  lose  the  whip  in  the  race — 
that  happens  sometimes.  Then  if  you 
are  beat  you've  got  your  alibi;  I'll  know  if 
it's  on  the  level  or  not,  and  I'll  protect  you 
or  slam  you,  according  to  how  you  ride." 

"If  Magic  tries  to  bear  out  on  me — " 

"The  whip  won't  help  you." 

'Not  if  I  hit  him,  but  if  I  just  shake 
it  alongside  his  head — " 

'Look  here,  Flett,"  and  Pud's  voice 
hardened,  "are  you  going  to  do  what  I  say 
or  have  I  got  to  make  you?" 

"I  will,  Mr.  Connor;  as  God's  my  judge 
I'll  ride  to  win.  I'll  lose  the  whip,  sir. 
I  must  go  now;  here  comes  Mr.  Bradley." 

JUST  before  the  Hudson  Handicap  Pud 
strolled  over  into  the  paddock. 

Magic  was  being  saddled  under  a  big 
elm  and,  as  Connor  stood  beside  Trainer 
Bradley,  he  heard  the  latter  say:  "Flett, 
I've  been  thinking  over  what  you  told  me 
about  the  brown  propping  this  morning 
when  you  cut  him  in  the  ribs,  and  I  think 
you'll  do  better  by  just  hand-riding  him. 
Give  your  whip  to  the  head  lad." 

Pud  started,  and  he  saw  the  boy's  face 
go  white  as  it  was  turned  toward  him. 
In  the  minds  of  both  was  the  same  thought 
—had  the  trainer  found  out  something? 
Pud  could  see  in  Flett's  eyes  the  troubled, 
beseeching  query,  and  he  shook  his  head 
reassuringly. 

"But  if  Magic  tries  to  run  out  at  the 
turn,  sir?"  Flett  suggested. 

"He  could  do  a  wide  turn  and  then  win," 
the  trainer  answered  confidently.  "He's 
a  notional  cuss — he's  got  brains;  he  never 
would  stand  for  the  whip,  and  if  he  sees 
it  in  your  hand  he'll  remember  that  you 
hit  him  this  morning,  and  expect  it  again." 

"I  hope  he  won't  try  to  bear  out,  sir." 

"I  know  he  won't,"  the  trainer  answered 
with  a  chuckle.  "Don't  you  see  that 
leather  pricker  on  the  left  side  of  his  bit — 
that'll  keep  him  in.  If  he's  coming  too 
wide  just  give  him  a  little  pull  in." 

Pud  could  see  from  the  trainer's  manner 
that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  anything — 
just  a  natural  precaution.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary happening  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

THEN  the  cry,  "Get  up!  Mount  your 
horses!"  sounded,  and  the  beautiful 
thoroughbreds,  blood  bay  and  golden 
chestnut,  with  the  big  seal  brown,  Magic, 
filed  out  to  the  course. 

.\s  they  paraded  past  the  Grand  Stand 
the  man  in  the  gray  hat  stood  close  to  the 
rail  watching  for  Magic  and  Osceola. 
There  they  came;  the  chestnut,  Osceola, 
in  the  lead— No.  1 — the  position  next  the 
rail.  Behind  him  was  a  bay.  Jack  Straw; 
and  next  was  the  brown,  Magic. 


Suddenly  Andrews  gave  a  gasp;  his 
cold,  fishy  eyes  widened  in  an  unbelieving 
stare.  The  boy  on  Magic  carried  no  whip. 
A  sudden  fear  seized  the  crook's  heart; 
Flett  must  have  double-crossed  him — 
must  have  told  the  trainer  something. 
Perhaps  Bradley  had  found  out  and  had 
taken  the  whip  away. 

Yes,  by  God,  the  boy  was  going  to  ride 
it  out;  there  was  the  sign  of  confirmation. 
Casually,  as  though  it  were  an  idle  move- 
ment, Flett's  right  hand  had  dropped  to 
the  saddle  cloth,  just  behind  the  saddle, 
and  his  fingers  were  caressing,  quite  idly, 
the  number.  No.  3,  on  the  corner  of  the 
saddle  cloth. 

The  Man  from  the  Desert  knew  this  as 
Flett's  message  to  his  girl  up  in  the  Stand 
that  No.  3  would  go  up  as  the  winner. 
What  an  escape  he  had  had  ! 

He  whirled  quickly,  and  searched  with 
his  eyes  the  tiers  of  seats  up  in  the  Stand. 
He  knew  where  the  girl  always  sat.  There 
she  was,  a  doll-faced  blond  in  a  neat  blue 
serge,  whispering  into  the  ear  of  a  short, 
stout  man  who  stood  in  the  passage  just 
beside  her. 

Now  the  man  had  left  the  girl's  side  and 
was  hurrying  down  the  steps.  Andrews 
knew  just  what  this  movement  meant; 
it  was  a  commissioner  hnrrying  to  put  the 
girl's  bet  on. 

Andrews  trailed  him  into  the  betting 
ring,  pushing  his  way  unperceived  through 
the  crowd  at  the  man's  very  back.  It  was 
a  task,  for  the  commissioner  was  looking 
for  the  very  best  odds.  Once  he  darted 
across  from  one  line  of  books  to  the  other 
side  elbowing  his  way  through  the  mass 
of  humans  like  a  hog  tearing  a  way  through 
a  herd  of  his  fellows. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  at  a  book,  shoved 
up  a  sheaf  of  bills  and  said  something; 
then  the  bookmaker  called  to  his  sheet- 
writer  as  he  passed  the  money,  "Hundred 
and  twenty  to  a  hundred.  Magic." 

That  was  all  Andrews  wanted  to  know. 
Flett's  girl  was  backing  Magic  and  the 
signal  was  right — the  boy  was  going  to  ride 
it  out  on  him.  Gad!  if  his  five  thousand 
had  already  been  down  on  Osceola  it 
would  have  been  burned  up! 

Like  lightning  flashed  through  his  mind 
just  what  he  must  do — he  must  back 
Magic  himself.  There  were  two  very 
good  reasons;  he  would  win,  and,  also,  if 
there  were  an  enquiry,  any  accusation 
against  him,  he  could  deny  it  and  show  that 
he  had  bet  on  Magic,  had  not  touched 
Osceola. 

He  stripped  a  thousand  dollar  bill  from 
the  roll  in  his  pocket,  and  stepping  to  the 
next  bookmaker,  said,  "Sol,  a  thousand  on 
Magic." 

.  The  big  heavy-paunched  Sol  Ikestein 
growled:  "All  right.  Mister  Sure-thing- 
Player;  but  no  more — no  more  to-day." 

Then  the  Man  from  the  Desert,  putting 
the  ticket  carefully  in  an  inside  pocket  of 
his  vest,  made  his  way  out  to  the  lawn. 

THE  horses  were  over  at  the  mile  post, 
nine  of  them.  Soon  they  were  lined 
up,  the  curious  mosaic  of  bright  colors 
shifting  like  the  colored  glass  in  a  kaleido- 
scope as  the  racers  wound  in  and  out,  in 
and  out,  back  and  forth,  interminably, 
restlessly. 

The  Man  from  the  Desert  went  up  into 
the  stand  and  sat .  down.  Already  he 
felt  that  he  had  won  out,  his  usual  good 
fortune  had  stood  by  him;  but  what  an 
escape!  By  the  merest  accident  he  had 
saved  his  five  thousand,  had  destroyed  the 
strongest  evidence  against  him  should 
there  be  an  enquiry,  and  also  would  prob- 
ably win  twelve  hundred. 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  in  the  stand; 
then  a  general  scraping  of  feet  as  people 
shifted  their  positions,  and  three  or  four 
cries  of,  "They're  off!"  Somewhere  down 
toward  the  betting  ring  a  bell  had  clanged. 

Pud  Connor,  sitting  in  the  Press-box, 
saw  a  yellow  streamer  float  along  the  rail 
on  the  far  side  of  the  course;  it  was  the 
chestnut,  Osceola,  away  to  a  flying  start. 
A  bay  had  his  head  lapped  on  the  chest- 
nut's quarter. 

A  man  standing  up  in  the  Press-box, 
looking  through  a  heavy  pair  of  binoculars, 
was  drooling:  "Osceola  a  length;  Jack 
Straw  second;  Magic  third;  Little  Ben  left 
at  the  Post."  His  voice  died  for  three 
seconds  and  then:  "Osceola  a  length; 
Jack  Straw  half-a-length;  .Magic  third." 


Made 
in  Canada 


The  DUNHAM 
Trap  in  position 
on  a  Radiator  i 


The  smallest  part  of  a  STEAM 
heating  system  is  the  most  important 


AFIRE  as  hot  as  Vesuvius 
under  the  biggest  boiler  ever 
made  could  not  force  steam 
through  a  heating  system  if  the 
radiators  were  clogged  with  air 
and  water  —  and  this  is  usually 
the  trouble  with  noisy,  leaky  ra- 
diators that  will  not  get  hot  all 
over.     You  know  this  kind. 

There  is  an  easy,  sure  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  troubles  in  exist- 
ing systems,  and  to  prevent  them 
in  new  systems.  Simply  insist 
that  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
be  specified  by  your  architect  and 
used  by  the  contractor.  It  is  you 
who  pay  the  coal  bills,  and  you 
who  want  heating  comfort;  you 


should  spend  a  little  time  inves- 
tigating this  standard  radiator 
trap  —  whether  you  intend  to 
build,  or  revamp  your  old  system. 

The  Iwo-pipe  steam  heating 
system  is  decidedly  the  most  effi- 
cient. The  Dunham  Trap  quickly 
returns  the  air  and  water  (con- 
densed steam)  to  the  boiler  room, 
or  cellar,  through  a  separate  pipe, 
but  keeps  all  the  steam  inside  the 
radiator.  Existing  steam  heating 
systems  can  be  "Dunhamized" 
quite  easily.  This  should  be  done 
now. 

Tell  us  what  type  of  building 
you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
send  suitable  information  at  once. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Limited.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Halifax  Vancouver  Winnipeg    JjC^;;^ 

Ottawa  Montreal  Calgary 

London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.I 
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Here's  a  New  Dainty    '^ 
to  Serve  '^ 

at  Your  Luncheons 


Olive  Butter  a  perfect- blendinif  of  crushed 
Kolden  Spiinish  olives,  pimentos  and  spices, 
makes  the  most  delectable  sandwiches,  salads 
and  appetizers  you  ever  served. 


^^i  Jeffress'' 

Tl,^  PRODUCED  BY      JV*     J       ^-^  *^  ^^  #    #    #     *^w  ^^ 

-^™^^  OLIVE  BUTTER 

Irresistible  Goodness -That's  alFi 

Ju8t  for  the  joy  of  it     try  a  jar  to-djty.  -^^ 

Treat    your    friends    and    family    to    a  ^C>^ 

tajte.«ur[>ris«    that    ia    supremely    Rood.  ^sS* 

Made   In    Canada    by  >S^ 

E.  W.  Jeffress,  Limited      ^^ 


Walkerville,  Ont. 
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Furniture  has  a  way  of 

getting    dinKV    a!l    too 

quickly.  Refinish  yours 

with  Vemicol. 


Those  floor  edge« 
around  your  rug — why 
not  ask  hubby  to  Vernl- 
col  them  some  Saturday 
afternoon  ? 


Vernicol 

Makes   things   do 
by   doing   them    over 


For  furniture  and  floors,  stairways  or 
doors,  it  is  an  over  niglit  youth  restorer. 

It  comes  in  a  can  and  goes  on  with  a 
brush.  Goes  on  so  ea?y  that  anyone 
who  can  paint,  can  use  it. 

It  has  an  almost  mystic  way  of  mak- 
ing old  things  look  new  and  of  keepinsi 
new  ones  from  getting  old.  It  comes  in 
such  an  ample  assortment  of  colors,  it 
will  do  practically  anything  you  want 
to  do  over.  It's  made  of  a  certain  kind 
of  high  grade  varnish,  made  just  a  cer- 


tain way  and  then  nii.xed  with  non-fad- 
ing pigments. 

The  mahogany  Vernicol  makes  things 
look  like  mahogany — not  like  some  glar- 
ing reddish  wood.  It's  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  once  you  start  using  it,  you 
will  want  to  \'crnicol  everything  in  sight. 

Send  for  circular  called  "Vernicol — 
Makes  ThingsDo  by  Doing  Them  Over" 
Vernicol.  like  all  Lowe  Brothers' pro- 
ducts, is  sold  by  the  one  leading  dealer 
in  each  tow::. 


LOWE  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 
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ONLY  TABLETS  MARKED 
"BAYER"  J^  ASPIRIN 

Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross" 


The  name  "Bayer"  stamped  on  tab-' 
lets  positively  identifies  the  only  gen- 
uine Aspirin, — the  Aspirin  prescribed 
by  physicians  for  over  nineteen  years 
and  now  made  in  Canada. 

Always  buy  an  unbroken  package 
•f  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which 


contains  proper  directions  for  Colds, 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Lumbago,  Rheumatism,  Neuri- 
tis, Joint  Pains,  and  Pain  generally. 
Handy  tin  bo.xes  containing  12  tab- 
lets cost  but  a  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell   larger   "Bayer"   packages. 


There  ia  only  one  Aspirin— "Bayer" — ^You  mnat  say  "Bayer" 

Aspirin  iB  the  trade  mark  (registered  in  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
acetlcacidester  of  Sallcylicacld.  Whiie  it  is  weii  Icnown  tliat  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  against  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
Will  be  stamped  with  their  general  trade  mark,   the  "Bayer  Crosa." 


Then  he  ran  through  the  eight  horses  as 
though  announcing  courses  of  a  dinner. 

As  they  rounded  the  upper  turn  Pud 
gave  a  little  squeak  of  joy.  He  could  see 
Flett  low  crouched  over  Magic's  withers, 
and  the  big  brown  was  stretching  out  in 
his  mighty  stride,  creeping  up,  inch  by  inch, 
on  the  flying  chestnut.  The  boy  on 
Osceola  was  riding  a  good  race;  glued  to 
the  rail  the  chestnut  was  being  rated 
beautifully — not  being  pushed,  just  run- 
ning free. 

As  they  swung  into  the  straight  Pud 
could  see  a  sudden  widening  of  the  space 
between  the  chestnut  and  the  brown. 
"Gad!"  he  moaned,  "Magic's  bearing  out; 
Poor  Flett!" 

Then  something  happened;  the  brown 
shot  forward  like  a  mad  horse;  he  cut  in 
diagonally  on  the  chestnut,  and  pinned  him 
to  the  rail;  then  galloping,  galloping  in  his 
giant  stride,  from  being  lapped  on  the 
chestnut,  he  headed  him.  Then  the  chest- 
nut was  blanked  from  their  view  by  the 
brown. 

"My  God!  Flett's  fouled  him!"  Pud 
groaned. 

And  all  up  the  straight  the  brown 
squeezed  the  chestnut  until  he  was  clear; 
then  he  came  away  to  romp'home. 

There  was  a  hush  in  the  stand  as  the  num- 
bers shot  up,  with  No.  3,  Magic's  number, 
on  top. 

The  hush  held  as  the  boys  turned,  dis- 
mounted, stripped  the  saddles  ofif,  and 
passed  over  the  scales.  The  favorite  had 
won.  but — . 

THE  thousand  waited.     Men  gathered 
in  3  big  throng  at  the  foot  of  the 
Judges'  Stand.    Would  anything  be  done? 

Ah!  yes,  a  little  man  in  a  white  jacket 
with  scarlet  stars,  the  rider  of  Osceola, 
ran  up  the  steps  of  the  Judges'  Stand. 

Somebody  in  the  crowd,  a  piker  who  had 
bet  ten  dollars  on  the  outsider,  cheered; 
a  hundred  growled:  "Shut  up!"  for  the 
favorite  had  won. 

Then  a  little  man  in  a  green  jacket  with 
red  cap  crept  up  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
the  stairway  to  the  Judges'  Stand. 

There  was  a  tense  wait  of  three  minutes. 
A  steward  spoke  through  the  tube  to  the 
other  side  of  the  track,  the  numbers  were 
hauled  down,  rearranged,  and  when  they 
were  run  up  again  No.  1,  Osceola's  number, 
was  on  top;  and  Magic's  number  was  not 
among  the  three — he  had  been  disqualified, 
placed  last. 

Men  cursed  the  little  man,  Flett,  who, 
up  in  the  stand,  had  said  to  the  Judges, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes:  "If  they  hadn't 
taken  my  whip  away  I  could  have  kept 
him  straight,  sirs.  I'd  just  have  shaken 
it  at  the  side  of  his  face  and  he'd  have  kept 
off;  but  the  pricker  hurt  him." 

Pud  had  come  down  to  mingle  with  the 
others  at  the  Judges'  Stand,  and  as  he 
turned  away  he  was  clutched  by  the  arm 
by  a  lanky,  sallow-faced  man,  Lafe- 
Hawkins  of  the  West;  and  Hawkins  was 
saying: 

"The  Man  from  the  Desert  has  got  your 
judges  same's  he  had  'em  out  West.  I'll 
allow  I  come  down  to-day  to  play  a  few 
slugs  of  gold  on  the  ponies  and  I  spotted 
Farmer  Gray.  I  guess  he  was  afraid  I'd 
split  on  him,  for  he  wised  me  up  to  Osceola, 
and  I  bet  five  hundred  at  ten  to  one  on  the 
sorrel." 

"Holy  Mackinaw!"  Pud  moaned;  "and 
he  bet  a  thousand  on  Magic — I  had  him 
trailed  by  a  Pinkerton,  and  he  saw  the 
bet  laid." 

"He  give  me  the  double-cross  again — " 

"No,"  Pud  explained;  "everybody,  the 
Man  from  Death  Valley  and  all,  have  been 
double-crossed  save  you.  I  guess  the  gods 
just  love  you — don't  die  young." 


The  Parts  Men  Play 

Continued  from  page  19 

man's  wife,  and  if  I  see  any  girl  thinking 
as  I  do  now,  I'll  know  what  a  little  fool 
she  is.  That's  what  happens  to  us — we 
get  used  to  things.  Those  of  us  who 
don't  either  get  a  divorce,  or  go  to  the 
devil,  or  just  live  out  our  little  farce. 
It  is  a  real  tragedy  of  English  life  that 
women  are  losing  through  disuse  the 
qualities  that  were  given  them.  That  is 
why  an  American  like  you  comes  here  and 
says  we  do  not  edit  ourselves  cleverly." 

The  rapid  succession  of  sentences  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  color  which  had  mount-  / 
ed  to  her  cheeks  slowly  subsided. 


VilcvimjcdLci 

Good  for  Kiddies 


you'llFind  outWhds  SoiS  around 
here  if  I  don/- ^ef  some  more 

Upton's  marmalade -^ 

The  T.  Upton  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton 


Dulcitone 

The   Light   Weight   Piano 
That  Never  Needs  Tuning 

TTHE  Dulcitone  has  a  delight- 
ful harp-like  tone,  with  keys 
and  touch  as  in  a  good  piano, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  an 
evening's  music  by  the  fireside, 
in  the  schoolroom,  hospital,  or 
on  board  ship. 

The  Dulcitone  is  equally  in- 
valuable at  home  and  abroad,  as 
the  tuning  forks  which  produce 
the  sounds  are  unaffected  by 
change  of  climate.  It  weighs 
only  60  lbs.,  takes  up  the  mini- 
mum of  flo6r  space  (36"  x  18"). 
and  has  a  compas.s  of  5  octaves. 

Price  $160  Net 
To  Canadian  buyers.  We  pack 
carefully,  insure  and  send 
freight  paid  to  any  shipping 
port,  or  railway  station  in  the 
Dominion  for  $22  extra,  cash 
with   order. 

Write  to-day  for  particular! 
to    the  Sole   Makers: 

THOMAS  MACHELL  &  SONS 

2       Greftt  Western   Road,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
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I  FEEL,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  only 
vaguely  understand  what  you  mean. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  you  are  looking 
at  it  too  much'  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
individualist?" 

"Women  are  all  individualists,"  she 
broke  in;  "or  they  are  until  society  breaks 
their  spirit.  This  lumping  of  people 
into  generations  and  tuning  your  son's 
brain  to  the  same  pitch  as  his  medieval 
ancestor's  doesn't  interest  women — that's 
man's  performance.  The  great  thing 
about  a  woman  is  her  own  life,  isn't  it? 
And  the  great  event  in  a  woman's  life  is 
when  she  has  a  child — because  it's  hers. 
This  class  and  family  stuff  comes  from 
men,  because  their  names  are  perpetuated, 
not  ours.  There  is  no  snobbery  equal  to 
men's;  it  is  more  noticeable  with  women, 
because  it  isn't  instinctive  with  them,  and 
they  have  to  talk  to  show  it." 

"Then,"  said  Selwyn,  "in  addition  to  an 
Irish  Rebellion,  we  may  look  for  one  from 
English  Women?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  know  when,  but  it  will 
come." 

He  produced  a  cigarette-case.  "Would 
you  care  for  a  cigarette  now?"  he  asked. 

"No,  thanks.    But  you  smoke." 

"Poor  England!"  he  said  in  pretended 
seriousness,  tapping  the  table  with  the 
end  of  the  cigarette,  "with  two  revolu- 
tions on  her  hands,  and  neither  party 
knowing  what  it  wants  " 

"We  may  not  know  what  we  want,"  she 
said,  "but,  as  an  Irishman  said  the  other 
day,  'We  won't  be  satisfied  till  we  get  it.' 
If  the  rebellion  of  our  women  doesn't  come, 
I  prophesy  that  in  a  couple  of  thousand 
years,  when  the  supermen  inhabit  the 
earth,  they  will  find  a  sort  of  land  mermaid 
with  an  expressionless  face,  perpetually 
going  through  the  motion  of  dealing  cards 
or  drinking  tea.  Then  some  old  fogy  will 
spend  ten  years  in  research,  and  pronounce 
her  an  excellent  example  of  the  extinct 
race  Femitia  Anglica." 

"As  one  of  the  tyrants  who  wishes  you 
well,"  said  Selwyn,  after  a  laugh  in  which 
she  joined,  "may  I  be  permitted  to  know 
what  women  want — or  think  they  want?" 

"Mr.  Selwyn,  revolutions  never  come 
from  people  who  think.  That  is  why  they 
are  so  terrible.  The  unhappiness  of  so 
many  English  women  comes  from  the  life 
which  does  not  demand  or  permit  the  use 
of  half  the  powers  they  possess.  Nor  does 
it  satisfy  half  their  longings.  Such  a  con- 
dition produces  either  stagnation  or  revolu- 
tion. Our  ultimatum  is — give  us  a  life 
which  demands  all  our  resources  and  per- 
mits'women  unlimited  opportunity  for 
self-development." 

"And  if  the  men  cannot  do  this?" 

"The  women  will  have  to  take  charge." 

"And  when  does  the  ultimatum  ex- 
pire?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"When  will  the  next  great  earthquake 
be?" 

THE  noise  of  the  party  in  the  cabinet 
partieulier  had  been  growing  apace  with 
the  reinforcement  of  champagne-bottles. 
The  strident  laughter  of  the  women 
dominated  the  lower  level  of  men's  voices, 
and  there  was  a  constant  clinking  of  glasses, 
punctuated  by  the. occasional  drawing  of  a 
cork,  which  always  whipped  the  gaiety 
to  a  feverish  pitch.  Monsieur  Beauchamp 
rubbed  his  hands  rather  anxiously.  He 
would  have  preferred  a  little  more  intrigue 
and  not  quite  so  much  noise.  But,  then, 
was  it  not  a  testimony  to  his  wine? — 
and  certainly  there  would  be  an  excellent 
bill. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  party  called  on 
someone  for  a  song.  There  was  a  ham- 
mering on  the  table,  a  promise  of  a  kiss  in  a 
girl's  voice  that  trailed  off  into  a  tipsy 
giggle,  the  sound  of  shuffling  chairs  and 
accompanying  hilarity  as  the  singer  was 
apparently  hoisted  on  to  the  table.  There 
came  a  crash  of  breaking  glass  as  his  foot 
collided  with  some  dinner-things. 

Monsieur  Beauchamp  winced,  but  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection  that  he 
could  charge  what  he  wished  for  the 
damage.  The  voices  were  hushed  at  the 
order  of  the  singer,  who  was  trying  to 
.enunciate  the  title  of  his  song. 


"I  shall  shing,"  he  said,  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  "  'Moon,  Moon,  Boo — 
(hie) — Booful  Moon,'  composhed  by  my- 
self at  the  early  age  of  sheven  months. 
"It  ish  very  pash — pashesh — it  ish  very 
shad,  so,  if  ye  have  tearsh,  pre — (hie) 
— pare  to  shed  'em  now." 

There  was  loud  applause,  which  the 
singer  interrupted  by  commencing  to  sing 
in  a  bass  voice  that  broke  into  falsetto 
with  such  frequency  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  which  voice  was  the  natural  one. 
He  started  off  the  verse  very  stoutly, 
but  was  growing  rather  maudlin,  when, 
reaching  the  chorus,  he  seemed  to  take  on  a 
new  lease  of  vitality  and  bellowed  quite 
lustily: 

"Moon,  Moon,  boo-oo-oo-ooful  Moon, 
Shining  reshplendantly,  raliantan'  tenderly; 
Moon,  Moon,  boo-oo — (hie) — booful  Moon — 
Tell  her  I  shy  for  her,  tell  her  I  die  for  her, 
Booful,  BOO-00-oofuI  Moon." 

"Now  then,  fellow  Athenians,  chorush, 
chorush!"  With  an  indescribable  medley 
of  discordant  howling  the  party  broke  into 
a  series  of  "Moon,  Moon,  Ijoo-oo-ooful 
Moon,"  which  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  as 
the  singer  fell  back,  apparently  uncon- 
scious, in  the  arrns  of  his  friends.  There 
was  a  murmuring  of  voices,  and  a  waiter 
was  sent  for  some  water  to  revive  the  young 
man. 

Considerably  disgusted  at  the  ending  to 
the  incident,  Selwyn,  who  had  turned  to 
look  towards  the  cabinet  partieulier,  once 
more  sought  his  companion's  eyes. 

Her  face  was  white;  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  color  in  the  cheeks. 

"Miss  Durwent,"  he  gasped,  "you  are 
not  well." 

"I  am  quite  well,"  she  answered  quickly, 
but  her  voice  was  weak  and   quivering. 
"I — I   thought   I   recognized   the  singer's 
oice.     That  was  all." 

npHE  curtain  of  the  cabinet  partieulier 
*■  was  drawn  aside,  and  two  youths  in 
evening-dress  emerged,  supporting  between 
them  the  dishevelled  singer,  who  was 
miserably  drunk,  and  whose  hat  almost 
completely  obscured  his  right  eye.  They 
were  followed  by  three  girls  with  untidy 
hair,  whose  flushed,  rouged  faces  had  been 
made  grotesque  by  clumsy  dabs  of  pow- 
der. 

The  singer's  hat  fell  off,  and  Monsieur 
Beauchamp,  who  was  hovering  about  with 
the  bill,  had  just  stooped  to  recover  it, 
when  Selwyn  heard  a  suppressed  cry  of 
pain  from  Elise  Durwent.  Thrusting 
her  chair  away  from  her,  she  made  for  the 
emerging  party  and  halted  them  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway. 

"Dick,"  she  said  breathle.ssly.     "Dick!" 

The  drunken  youth  raised  his  heavy 
eyelids  and  looked  with  bewildered  eyes  at 
his  sister.  One  of  the  girls  tried  to  laugh, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  insane 
lightness  of  his  eyes  and  the  agony  of  hers 
that  stifled  the  ribaldry  in  its  birth.  His 
face  was  as  pale  as  hers,  a  pallor  that  was 
accentuated  by  dark  hair,  matted  im- 
potently  over  his  forehead.  But  there  was 
a  careless,  debonair  charm  about  the  fel- 
low that  made  him  stand  out  apart  from 
the  other  revellers. 

"Hello,  sis!"  he  muttered,  trying  to  pull 
himself  together.  "My  li'l  sister  Elise — 
friends  of  mine  here — forget  their  names, 
but  jolly  good  fellosh — and  ladies  too; 
nice  li'l  ladies — " 

"Bravo,  Durwent!"  cried  one  of  his 
friends,  emitting  a  dismal  howl  of  en- 
couragement. 

"Dick!  Boy-blue!"  The  breathy  in- 
tensity of  her  voice  seemed  to  rouse  some 
latent  manhood  in  her  brother.  He  stif- 
fened his  shoulders  and  threw  off  his 
two  supporting  friends — a  manoeuvre 
which  enabled  Monsieur  Beauchamp  to 
present  his  trifling  bill  to  the  more  sober  of 
the  two.    "Why  aren't  you  at  Cambridge?" 

"Advice  of  conshul,"  he  muttered. 
"Refushe  to  answer."  He  shook  his  head 
solemnly  from  side  to  side. 

With  a  swift  gesture  she  turned  to  the 
American.  "This  is  my  brother,"  she 
said,  "and  I  know  where  his  rooms  are  in 
town.  If  you  will  bring  my  cloak,  I'll 
get  him  to  my  car  and  take  him  home." 
(To   be  Continued). 
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The  Market  Hunter 
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done  with  it.  I  guess  I  can  find  room  some- 
where under  ground  for  her,  and  a  few 
inches  on  top  of  the  ground  for  me  to  sit 
down  on." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,"  said  Gordon, 
reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  "You 
are  welcome  to  the  house  and  the  land,  and 
you  know  it.  I  only  ask  you  to  let  my 
game  alone." 

"Your  game?"  retorted  Jocelyn. 
"They're  wild  creatures,  put  there  by 
Him  who  fashioned  them." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Gordon,  dryly.  "My 
land  is  my  own.  Would  you  shoot  the 
poultry  in  my  barn-yard?" 

"If  I  did,"  cried  Jocelyn,  with  eyes 
ablaze,  "I'd  not  be  in  your  debt,  young 
man.  You  are  walking  on  my  father's 
land.  Ask  your  father  why!  Yes,  go 
back  to  the  city  and  hunt  him  up  at  his 
millionaire's  club  and  ask  him  why  you 
are  driving  Tom  Jocelyn  off  his  old  land!" 

"My  father  died  three  years  ago,"  said 
Gordon,  between  his  teeth.  \  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

Jocelyn  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  repeated  Gordon, 
with  narrowing  eyes. 

JOCELYN  stood  quite  still.  Presently 
♦J  he  looked  down  at  the  fish  on  the 
ground  and  moved  it  with  his  foot.  Then 
Gordon  asked  him  for  the  third  time  what 
he  meant,  and  Jocelyn,  raising  his  eyes, 
answered  him:  "With  the  dead  all  quar- 
rels die." 

"That  is  not  enough!"  said  Gordon, 
harshly.  "Do  you  believe  my  father 
wronged  you?" 

"He's  dead,"  said  Jocelyn,  as  though 
speaking  to  himself. 

Presently  he  picked  up  the  fish  and 
walked  towards  his  house,  gray  head  bent 
between  his  shoulders. 

For  a  moment  Gordon  hesitated,  then 
he  drew  his  gun  smartly  over  his  shoulder 
and  motioned  his  dogs  to  heel.  But  his 
step  had  lost  something  of  its  elasticity, 
and  he  climbed  the  hill  slowly,  following 
with  troubled  eyes  his  own  shadow,  which 
led  him  on  over  the  dead  grass. 

'T'HE  edge  of  the  woods  was  warm  in  the 
-*■  sunshine.  Faint  perfumes  of  the 
vanished  summer  lingered  in  fern  and 
bramble. 

He  did  not  enter  the  woods.  There 
was  a  fallen  log,  rotten  and  fragrant,  half 
buried  in  the  briers,  and  on  it  he  found  a 
seat,  calling  his  dogs  to  his  feet. 

In  the  silence  of  morning  he  could  hear 
the  pine-borers  at  work  in  the  log  he  was 
sitting  on,  sera-ape!  sera-ape!  scr-r-rape! 
deep  in  the  soft,  dry  pulp  under  the  bark. 
There  were  no  insecte  abroad  except  the 
white-faced  pine  hornets,  crawling  stiffly 
across  the  moss.  He  noticed  no  birds, 
either,  at  first,  until,  glancing  up,  he  saw  a 
great  drab  butcher-bird  staring  at  him 
from  a  dead  pine. 

At  first  that  inert  oppression  which  al- 
ways came  when  the  memory  of  his  father 
returned  to  him  touched  his  fine  lips  with 
gravity  too  deep  for  his  years.  No  man 
had  ever  said  that  his  father  had  dealt 
unfairly  with  men,  yet  for  years  now  his 
son  had  accumulated  impressions,  vague 
and  indefinable  at  first,  but  clearer  as  he 
grew  older,  and  the  impressions  had  al- 
ready left  the  faintest  tracery  of  a  line  be- 
tween his  eyebrows.  He  had  known  his 
father  as  a  hard  man;  he  knew  that  the 
world  had  found  him  hard  and  shrewd. 
And  now,  as  he  grew  older  and  understood 
what  the  tribute  of  honest  men  was  worth, 
even  to  the  dead,  he  waited  to  hear  one 
word.  But  he  never  heard  it.  He  had 
heard  other  things,  however,  but  always 
veiled,  like  the  menacing  outbreak  of  old 
man  Jocelyn — nothing  tangible,  nothing 
that  he  could  answer  or  refute.  At  times 
he  became  morbid,  believing  he  could  read 
reproach  in  men's  eyes,  detect  sarcasm  in 
friendly  voices.  Then  for  months  he 
would  shun  men,  as  he  was  doing  now, 
living  alone  month  after  month  in  the 
great,  silent  house  where  his  father  and  his 
grandfather's  father  had  been  born.  Yet 
even  here  among  the  Sagamore  Hills  he 
had  found  it — that  haunting  hint  that 
honw  had  been  moulded  to  fit  occasions 
when  old  Gotdon  dealt  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

He  glanced  up  again  at  the  butcher- 
bird, and  rose  to  his  feet.  The  bird's 
cruel  eyes  regarded  him  steadily. 

"You    wholesale    murderer,"    thought 
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Gordon,  "I'll  just  give  you  a  charge  of 
shot." 

But  before  he  could  raise  his  gun,  the 
shrike,  to  his  amazement,  burst  into  an 
exquisite  song,  sweet  and  pure  as  a  thrush's 
melody,  and,  spreading  its  slaty  wings, 
it  sailed  off  through  the  sunshine. 

"That's  a  new  trick  to  me,"  said  Gor- 
don, aloud,  wondering  to  hear  such  music 
from  the  fierce  feathered  criminal.  But 
he  let  it  go  for  the  sake  of  its  song,  and, 
lowering  his  gun  again,  he  pushed  into  the 
underbrush. 

The  yellow  beech  leaves  illuminated  the 
woods  above  and  under  foot;  he  smelled 
the  scent  of  ripened  foliage,  he  saw  the 
purple  gentians  wistfully  raising  their 
buds  which  neither  sun  nor  frost  could 
ever  unseal. 

In  a  glade  where  brambles  covered  a 

tiny  stream,   creeping  through  layers   of 

jewel-weed  and  mint,  the  white  setter  in 

the  lead  swung  suddenly  west,  quartered, 

wheeled,  crept  forward  and  stiffened  to  a 

I  point.     Behind  him  his  mate   froze  into  a 

silvery  statue.     But  Gordon  walked  on, 

;  gun  under  his  arm,  and  the  covey  rose  with 

.  a   roar   of   heavy  win^,   driving   blindly 

through  the  tangle  deep  into  the  dim  wood's 

depths. 

Gordon  was  not  in  a  killing  mood  that 
morning. 

When  the  puzzled  dogs  had  come  wag- 
ging in  and  had  been  quietly  motioned  to 
heel,  Gordon  stood  still  and  looked  around 
at  the  mottled  tree-trunks  glimmering 
above  the  underbrush.  The  first  beech- 
nuts had  dropped;  a  few  dainty  sweet 
acorns  lay  under  the  white  oaks.  Some- 
where above  a  squirrel  scolded  incessantly. 

AS  he  was  on  the  point  of  moving  for- 
ward, stooping  to  avoid  an  ozier, 
something  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  twig,  freshly 
broken,  hanging  downward  by  a  film  of 
bark. 

After  he  had  examined  it  he  looked 
around  cautiously,  peering  into  the  thicket 
until,  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  he  dis- 
covered another  twig,  freshly  broken, 
hanging  by  its  film  of  bark. 

An  ugly  flush  stained  his  forehead;  he 
set  his  lips  together  and  moved  on  noise- 
lessly. Other  twigs  hung  dangling  every 
few  yards,  yet  it  took  an  expert's  eye  to 
detect  them  among  the  tangles  and  clus- 
tering branches.  But  he  knew  what  he 
was  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  blind  trail, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  found  it.  It  was 
a  deadfall,  set,  and  baited  with  winter 
grapes. 

Noiselessly  he  destroyed  it,  setting  the 
heavy  stone  on  the  moss  without  a  sound; 
then  he  searched  the  thicket  for  the  next 
"line,"  and  in  a  few  moment  he  discovered 
another  broken  twig  leading  to  the  left. 

He  had  been  on  the  trail  for  some  time, 
losing  it  again  and  again  before  the  sus- 
picion flashed  over  him  that  there  was 
somebody  ahead  who  had  either  seen  or 
heard  him  and  who  was  deliberately  lead- 
ing him  astray  with  false  "lines"  that  would 
end  in  nothing.  He  listened;  there  was  no 
sound  either  of  steps  or  of  crackling 
twigs,  but  both  dogs  had  begun  growling 
and  staring  into  the  demi-light  ahead. 
He  motioned  them  on  and  followed.  A 
moment  later  both  dogs  barked  sharply. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  the  thicket  on  one 
side,  a  young  girl,  standing  in  the  more 
open  and  heavier  timber,  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  him  with  grave,  brown  eyes. 
Her  hands  were  on  the  silky  heads  of  his 
dogs;  from  her  belt  hung  a  great,  fluffy 
cock-partridge,  outspread  wings  still  lim- 
ber. 

He  knew  her  in  an  instant;  he  had  seen 
her  often  in  church.  Perplexed  and 
astonished,  he  took  off  his  cap  in  silence, 
finding  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  al- 
though the  dead  partridge  at  her  belt 
furnished  a  text  on  which  he  had  often 
displayed  biting  eloquence. 

After  a  moment  he  smiled,  partly  at 
the  situation,  partly  to  put  her  at  her  ea.se. 

"If  I  had  known  it  was  you,"  he  said, 
"I  should  not  have  followed  those  very 
inviting  twigs  I  saw  dangling  from  the 
oziers  and  moose- vines." 

"Lined  deadfalls  are  thoroughfares  to 
woodsmen,"  she  answered,  defiantly.  "You 
are  as  free  as  I  am  in  these  woods — but 
not  more  free." 

THE  defiance,  instead  of  irritating  him, 
touched  him.  In  it  he  felt  a  strange 
pathos — the  proud  protest  of  a  heart  that 
beat  as  free  as  the  thudding  wings  of  the 
wild  birds  he  sometimes  silenced  with  a 
shot. 


"It  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  gently; 
"you  are  perfectly  free  in  these  woods." 

"But  not  by  your  leave!"  she  said,  and 
the  quick  color  stung  her  cheeks. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  it,"  he 
replied. 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  desperately,  "that 
neither  I  nor  my  father  recognize  your 
right  to  these  woods." 

"Your  father?"  he  repeated,  puzzled. 

"Don't  you  know  who  I  am?"  she  said, 
in  surprise. 

"I  know  you  sing  very  beautifully  in 
church,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"My  name,"  she  said,  quietly,  "is  the 
name  of  your  father's  old  neighbor.  I  am 
Jessie  Jocelyn." 

His  face  was  troubled,  even  in  his  sur- 
prise. The  line  between  his  eyes  deepen- 
ed. "I  did  not  know  you  were  Mr. 
Jocelyn 's  daughter,"  he  said,  at  last. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment.  Present- 
ly Gordon  raised  his  head  and  found  her 
brown  eyes  on  him. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  wistfully,  "that  you 
would  let  me  walk  with  you  a  little  way. 
I  want  to  ask  your  advice.    Will  you?" 

"I  am  going  home,"  she  said,  coldly. 

She  turned  away,  moving  two  or  three 
paces,  then  the  next  step  was  less  hasty, 
and  the  next  was  slower  still.  As  he 
joined  her  she  looked  up  a  trifle  startled, 
then  bent  her  head. 

"Miss  Jocelyn,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
"have  you  ever  heard  your  father  say  that 
my  father  treated  him  harshly?" 

She  stopped  short  beside  him.  "Have 
you?"  he  repeated,  firmly. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  scornfully,  "your 
father  can  answer  that  question." 

"If  he  could,"  said  Gordon,  "I  would  ask 
him.     He  is  dead." 

She  was  listening  to  him  with  face  half 
averted,  but  now  she  turned  around  and 
met  his  eyes  again. 

"Will  you  answer  my  question?"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  replied,  slowly;  "not  if  he  is 
dead." 

Young  Gordon's  face  was  painfully 
white.  "I  beg  you.  Miss  Jocelyn,  to 
answer  me,"  he  said.  "I  beg  you  will 
answer  for  your  father's  sake  and — in 
justice  to  nv  father's  son'." 

"What  do  you  care — "  she  began,  but 
stopped  short.  To  her  surprise  her  own 
bitterness  seemed  forced.  She  saw  he  did 
care.     Suddenly  she  pitied  him. 

"There  was  a  promise  broken,"  she  said, 
gravely. 

"What  else?" 

"A  man's  spirit." 

They  walked  on,  he  clasping  his  gun 
with  nerveless  hands,  she  breaking  the 
sapless  twigs  as  she  passed,  with  delicate, 
idle  fingers. 

PRESENTLY  he  said,  as  though  speak- 
ing to  himself:  "He  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  dead,  nor  has  the  dead  with  him — 
now.  What  my  father  would  now  wish  I 
can  do — I  can  do  even  yet — " 

Under  her  deep  lashes  her  brown  eyes 
rested  on  him  pitifully.  But  at  his  slight- 
est motion  she  turned  away,  walking  in 
silence. 

As  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  in 
a  burst  of  sunshine  he  looked  up  at  her  and 
she  stopped.  Below  them  the  smoke 
curled  from  her  weather-racked  house. 
"Will  you  have  me  for  a  guest?"  he  said, 
suddenly. 

"A  guest!"  she  faltered. 

A  new  mood  was  on  him;  he  was  smiling 
now. 

"Yes,  a  guest.  It  is  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Miss  Jocelyn.  Will  you  and  your  father 
forget  old  quarrels  —  and  perhaps  for- 
give?" 

Again  she  rested  her  slender  hands  on 
his  dog's  heads,  looking  out  over  the  valley. 

"Will  you  forgive?"  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"I?     Yes,"  .she  said,  startled. 

"Then,"  he  went  on,  smilin'j,  "you  must 
invite  me  to  be  your  guest.  When  I  look 
at  that  partridge.  Miss  Jocelyn,  hunger 
makes  me  shameless.  I  want  a  second- 
joint  —indeed  I  do!" 

Her  sensitive  lips  trembled  into  a  smile, 
but  she  could  not  meet  his  eyes  yet. 

"Our  Thanksgiving  dinner  would  hor- 
rify you,"  she  said — "a  pickerel  taken  on  a 
gang-hook,  woodcock  shot  in  Brier  Brook 
swales,  and  this  partridge — "  she  hesitated. 

"And  that  partridge  a  victim  to  his  own 
rash  passion  for  wmter  grapes,"  added 
Gordon,  laughing. 

The  laugh  did  them  both  good. 

"I  could  make  a  chestnut  stufling,"  she 
said,  timidly. 

"Splendid!  Splendid!"  murmured  Gor- 
don. 


CUPID  has  never  lacked  a  tactful  messen- 
ger. Moir's  Chocolaties  convey  his  un- 
written messages  in  the  best  of  taste. 

As  a  gift  Moir's  Chocolates  always  reflect 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  back  to  the  giver.  In 
their  rich  coatings,  wide  variety  of  centres 
and  deliciousness  of  flavoring,  they  bespeak 
discrimination. 


MOIR'S  LIMITED, 


HALIFAX,  N.S. 
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Delicious  Desserts 

Ready  in  a  Jiffy 

The  dessert  problem  is  easily  solved  with  a  supply  of 
Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings  in  the  house.  They're  so 
easily  prepared — just  takes  a  few  minutes — and  so  invit- 
ing and  tasty.  You  can  safely  offer  them  to  your  most 
particular  friends. 

The  children  are  fond  of  them,  too.  They  never  tire  of 
their  deliciousness.  Give  them  all  they  want.  It  will 
do  them  so  much  good. 

Keep  a  selection  always  in  the  house.  They  will  save  you  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  worry.  Your  grocer  will  supply  you.  Tapioca, 
custard  and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package — at  all  grocers. 

Jhire  Gold  Desserts 

<^UICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing   Co.,  Ltd.,   Toronto 
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Your  Hair  Needs  "Danderine" 


Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless, 
thin,  scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and 
vitality.  Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at 
any  drug  or  toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp ;  check  dand- 
ruff and  falling  hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautify- 
ing "Danderine"  to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness, 
abundance.    Hurry,  Girls! 


"Are  you  really  coming?"  she  asked. 

Something  in  her  eyes  held  his,  then  he 
answered  with  heightened  color,  "I  am 
very  serious.  Miss  Jocelyn.     May  I  come?" 

She  said  "Yes"  under  her  breath. 
There  was  color  enough  in  her  lips  and 
cheeks  now. 

CO  young  Gordon  went  away  across  the 
'--'  hills,  whistling  his  dogs  cheerily  on, 
the  sunlight  glimmering  on  the  slanting 
barrels  of  his  gun.  They  looked  back 
twice.  The  third  time  she  looked  he  was 
gone  beyond  the  brown  hill's  crest. 

She  came  to  her  own  door  all  of  a  tremble. 
Old  man  Jocelyn  sat  sunning  his  gray  head 
on  the  south  porch,  lean  hands  folded  over 
his  stomach,  pipe  between  his  teeth. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "look!"  and  she 
held  up  the  partridge.  Jocelyn  smiled. 
All  the  afternoon  she  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  the  early  evening  sha- 
dows lengthened  across  the  purple  hills 
she  stood  at  the  door,  brown  eyes  searching 
the  northern  slope. 

The  early  dusk  fell  over  the  alder 
swales;  the  brawling  brook  was  sheeted 
with  vapor. 

Upstairs  she  heard  her  father  dressing 
in  his  ancient  suit  of  rusty  black  and 
pullmg  on  his  obsolete  boots.  She  stole 
into  the  dining-room  and  looked  at  the 
table.     Three  covers  were  laid. 

She  had  dressed  in  her  graduating  gown 
^a  fluffy  bit  of  white  and  ribbon.  Her 
dark  soft  hair  was  gathered  simply;  a 
bunch  of  blue  gentian  glimmered  at  her 
belt. 

Suddenly,  as  she  lingered  over  the  table, 
she  heard  Gordon's  step  on  the  porch, 
and  the  next  instant  her  father  came  down 
the  dark  stairway  into  the  dining-room 
just  as  Gordon  entered. 

The  old  man  halted,  eyes  ablaze.  But 
Gordon  came  forward  gravely,  saying, 
"I  asked  Miss  Jocelyn  if  I  might  come  as 
your  guest  to-night.  It  would  have  been  a 
lonely  Thanksgiving  at  home." 

Jocelyn  turned  to  his  daughter  in  silence. 
Then  the  three  places  laid  at  table  and  the 
three  chairs  caught  his  eye. 

"I  hope,"  said  Gordon,  "that  old  quar- 
rels will  be  forgotten  and  old  sAres  wiped 


out.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did  this 
mormng.  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Jocelyn;  the  land  is  yours  and  has  alwavs 
been  yours.  It  is  from  you  I  must  ask 
permLssion  to  shoot." 
Jocelyn  eyed  him  grimly. 
"Don't  make  it  hard  for  me,"  said 
Gordon.  "The  land  is  yours,  and  that 
also  which  you  lost  with  it  will  be  returned. 
It  IS  what  my  father  wishes— now." 

He  held  out  his  hand.    Jocelyn  took  it  ■ 
as  though  stunned. 

Gordon,  still  holding  his  hard  hand, 
drew  him  outside  to  the  porch. 

"How  much  did  you  have  in  the  Saga- 
more &  Wyandotte  Railway  before  our 
system  bought  it?"  asked  Gordon. 

"All  I  had — seven  thousand  dollars — 
Suddenly  the  old  man's  hand  began  to 
tremble.  He  raised  his  gray  head  and 
looked  up  at  the  stars. 

'That  is  yours  still,"  said  Gordon, 
gently,  "with  interest.  My  father  wishes 
It." 

Old  man  Jocelyn  looked  up  at  the  stars. 
They  seemed  to  swim  in  silver  streaks 
through  the  darkness. 

"Come,"  .said  Gordon,  gayly,  "we  are 
brother  sportsmen  now — and  that  sky 
means  a  black  frost  and  a  flight.  Will 
you  invite  me  to  shoot  over  Brier  Brook 
swales  to-morrow?" 

As  he  spoke,  high  in  the  starlight  a 
dark  shadow  passed,  coming  in  from  the 
north,  beating  the  still  air  with  rapid 
wings.  It  was  a  woodcock,  the  first 
flight  bird  from  the  north. 

"Come  to  dinner,  young  man,"  said 
Jocelyn,  excited;  "the  flight  is  on  and  we 
must  be  on  Brier  Brook  by  daybreak." 
In  the  blaze  of  a  kerosene-lamp  they 
sat  down  at  table.  Gordon  looked  across 
at  Jocelyn's  daughter;  her  eves  met  his,  ' 
and  they  smiled. 

Then  old  man  Jocelyn  bent  his  head  on 
his  hard  clasped  hands. 

"Lord,"  he  said,  tremulously,  "it  being 
Thanksgiving,  I  gave  Thee  extry  thanks 
this  A.M.  It  being  now  P.M.I  do  hereby 
double  them  extry  thanks"— his  mind 
wandered  a  little— "with  interest  to  date. 
Amen." 


Baseball  in  Canada 

Continued  from  page  25 


The  funniest  case  of  that  kind  of 
which  I  ever  heard  occurred  a  number  of 
years  ago,  the  great  man  in  this  instance 
being  a  pitcher.  He  was  a  big,  rangy 
fellow  with  a  shock  of  hair  that  stuck  out 
all  around  his  head,  and  a  clumsy  delivery. 
In  practice  he  used  to  hop  them  over  the 
plate,  however,  in  real  earnest  and  for  a 
time  I  entertained  hopes  of  him.  But 
in  practice  games  they  got  to  him  bright 
and  early.  He  never  lasted  through  the 
first  innings.  Finally,  a  friend  of  his  came 
to  me  and  explained  that  Bill  had  one 
weakness;  he  was  unsteady  at  the  start. 
"Just  let  Bill  get  through  the  first  innings,'' 
he  declared,  "and  he  won't  give  another 
hit  the  rest  of  the  game."  It  seemed  that 
Bill  had  been  that  way  right  through  his 
whole  career.  Whenever,  by  luck  or  good 
fielding,  he  managed  to  wriggle  through 
the  fatal  first,  he  was  a  world-beater  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  But  he  had  been 
beaten  with  some  regularity  in  the  first. 

During  the  training  season  and  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  schedule  I  started  him 
half-a-dozen  times  and  on  each  occasion 
the  opposing  batters  took  to  William's 
offerings  like  cats  to  salmon.  He  never 
lasted  more  than  the  one  inning. 

"Well,"  I  said  to  the  president  of  the 
club  finally,  "I  guess  Bill  is  a  busted 
phenom.  I've  done  my  duty  by  local 
sentiment  and  Bill  has  had  his  chance. 
We  can't  let  him  hand  away  any  more 
games  on  platters.    Bill's  through." 

And  then  Bill's  friends  came  forward 
with  a  suggestion.  They  had  figured  it  all 
out.  There  was,  after  all,  a  royal  road  to 
success  for  Bill. 

"Why  not  put  another  pitcher  in  for  the 
first  innings  and  then  let  Bill  start  in  the 
second?"  they  said. 

Such  reputation  as  I  may  have  had  for 
tact  in  that  town  I  lost  that  day! 

The  Worst  Decision  I  Ever  Knew 

A  ND  now  a  word  as  to  umpires.  We 
■^^  have  never  had  the  best  of  umpiring  in 
our  Canadian  leagues.  It  has  been,  after  all, 
a  matter  of  price.  To  get  good  men  you 
have  to  pay  good  salaries  and,  the  more 


you  pay,  the  better  service  you  get.  This 
year  we  are  boosting  our  figure  and  will 
unquestionably  get  better  men. 

I  think  the  rawest  decision  I  have  ever 
heard  of  was  "pulled"  on  me  on  an  oc- 
casion when  my  club  was  playing  an  exhibi- 
tion game  in  a  Western  Ontario  town. 
We  were  guaranteed  so  much  to  play  the 
date  but,  of  course,  the  money  was  not 
payable  until  after  the  game.  Arrange- 
nrients  had  been  made  for  an  outside  um- 
pire, but  he  did  not  arrive,  so  at  the  last 
minute  the  manager  of  the  local  team  said 
he  would  handle  the  indicator.  The 
game  started.  It  was  proving  pretty  easy 
for  p  and  the  umpire  began  to  get  "het 
up."  On  several  occasions  he  favored  his 
own  team  on  plays  that  were  not  at  all 
close  and  his  calling  at  balls  and  strikes 
became  weird  to  say  the  least.  But  we 
were  safely  ahead  so  we  didn't  have  much 
to  say  about  it.  Finally  with  three  men 
on  bases  and  none  out  one  of  my  team 
popped  a  Texas  leaguer  behind  second 
base  and  m  trying  to  get  it,  the  home 
second  baseman  and  the  centre  fielder  col- 
lided head  on  and  went  down.  Before 
the  dust  cleared  away,  four  runs  had  come 
in.  "Back  to  your  bases!"  roared  the 
umpire,  who  had  gone  purple  in  the  face. 
"Not  a  run  counts!" 

I  can  stand  for  a  lot  on  occasions  but 
this  was  too  much.  I  went  out  to  the 
umpire  and  gave  him  a  few  pointers  on  the 
rules  of  the  game.  He  wouldn't  listen 
tome. 

"Two  of  my  men  were  knocked  out," 
he  said  bitterly.  "Do  you  think  we  could 
play  you  seven  men  against  nine?" 

"Say  this  is  baseball,  not  lacrosse," 
I  said.  "I  won't  stand  for  any  raw  stuff 
like  that." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Then  I'll  call 
the  game  and  you  won't  get  one  cent  of 
your  guarantee.  I  hold  the  purse  as  well 
as  being  umpire." 

He  had  the  whiphand.  It  happened 
that  our  exchequer  was  none  too  healthy 
]ust  then  and  we  needed  the  money.  So  I 
took  my  players,  who  were  mad  as  hornets, 
to  one  side  and  explained  that  salaries 
were  more  important  than  principles  and 
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Let  the  Kiddies  taste  it  once 

—  that's  sufficient.     To-morrow  they  will  say  Kkovah 
Custard  again,  please  —  and  the  next  day,  too! 

Kkovah  Custard 

is  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome.  The  Kkovah  flavor  is — well — 
Kkovah  flavor  only.  Ask  the  kiddies,  they  know !  Your  grocer  will 
supply  you  in  15c  tins.    If  he  cannot,  write  direct  to 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham  of  Canada,  Limited 


81    PETER   STREET 


TORONTO.    ONTARIO. 


R.  \l.  BALLANTYNE,  LIMITED,  STRATFORD,  CAN. 


Beautiful  Lake  Louise 
The  Gem  of  the  Rockies 


YOU  who  think  you  should  know  Can- 
ada better — who  are  wondering  where 
you  should  seek  this  years  vacation — 
why  not  visit  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rock- 
ies, the  most  magnificent  mountain  region 
in  the  world  ? 

Glistening  snow -peaks  ten  thousand 
feet  and  higher  surrounding  you — trails 
to  walk,  to  ride,  and  to  climb  on  sure- 
footed mountain  ponies — fine  roads  for 
driving  and  motoring  mile-high  links  for 
the  golfer- -opportunities  almost  to  the 
point  of  embarassing  riches  for  the  Alpine 
climber-  warm  sulphur  swimming  pools — 
luxurious  hotels  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise, 
and  comfortable  mountain  chalets  at 
Emerald  Lake  and  Glacier,  with  music, 
dancing,  and  a  gay  social  life — trout- 
fishing  in  season,  sublime  scenery  and  big 
game  foi  the  camera  (and  in  September 
for  the  rifle)  camping  in  regions  of  un- 
paralleled majesty-  these  are  a  few  of 
the  delights  in  store. 

And  this  Mountain  Garden  of  the 
Giants  is  so  easy  to  reach  by 

Canadian  Pacific   Railway 

Gel  particulars  at  any  C.P.R.  Passenger  Agency 
W.  B.  Howard,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 
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as  you  go. 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


I  Can't  Find  It ! 

No  wonder  you  can't  find  it.  You  can't  remem- 
ber whether  you  put  it  on  the  pantry  shelf,  in 
the  cupboard  drawer  or  in  the  old  box  in  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen.  And  right  in  the  middle 
of  your  baking,  too. 


With  a  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  you  always  know  where 
to  hnd  it  because  there  is  a  place  for  everything. 
Our  illustrated  booklet  "A"  tells  yon  why  leading  dealers 
everywhere  are  handling  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinets.  Write 

for    It    to-day.  TraJi^  Mark 


The  Knechtel  Kitchen 

Cabinet  Co.,  Limited 

Hanover,   Canada 
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NECHTEL 
ITCH  EN 
.ABINET 


There   are   many    good 

Labels 
but  few  good  Vinegars 

GRIMBLE'S 
VINEGARS 

like  their  Labels  are  good 

and  their  Taste  is 

excellent 

Grimble's  Vinegar  Breweries  are 
in  London,  England 


that  we  had  better  give  in.  Back  we  went 
into  the  game  and  the  batter  lammed  out  a 
two-bagger! 

piNALLY  let  me  point  out  that  organ- 
^   ized  ba.sebal!  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
the    towns    that    have    participated.     It 
provides  a  healthy  interest  for  the  people 
of  the  town.     Baseball,  in  fact,  is  one  cure 
for   Bolshevism.     It   brings   outsiders   to 
town  and  helps  business.     It  advertises  ( }  i 
town.     I  honestly  believe   it   is   a    facto: 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  any  place 
If^Ki^'^S  ""^  P'^y^f^  J"st  as  good  ball  in 
the  Michigan-Ontario  as  they  were  play- 
ing in  the  International  and  the  Ontario 
clubs    got    splendid    backing.     It    put 
finer  edge  on  local  patriotism. 

This  factor  has  been  recognized  in  soni. 
quarters.  This  year  the  manufacturer 
in  a  town  not  represented  in  the  leagy 
offered  four  thousand  dollars  for  a  fran- 
chise. Unfortunately  there  was  no  vac- 
ancy to  offer  them. 

Daylight  saving  has  made  all  the  dif- 
ference    between   success   and   failure   in 
Canadian  baseball.     Last  year  we  called 
our  games  at  6.15  and  there  was  alwav 
plenty  of  time  to  finish  before  darkne- 
fell.     Some   of   the   factories   and    offici 
closed  at  5.00,  which  gave  the  employees  ;. 
chance  to  get  supper  before  going  to  th. 
game.     Hundreds  who  did  not  quit  until 
SIX  came  right  over  to  the  grounds  from 
work.     All   baseball   men   are   strong  for 
daylight  saving. 
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sickness.     Is    not    a    sick    Premier    the 
greatest    asset    it    carries    on    its    books? 
Were  Sir  Robert  Borden   hale  and  hearty 
and  in  his  prime  the  country  would  expect 
him  to  do  something.     And  any  form  of 
activity  might  breed  discord  in  his  heter- 
ogeneous flock.    So  long  as  he  is.  sick  and 
absent   he   is   part   of  the    price   Canada 
paid  for  freedom— one  of  the  casualties  of 
the  war.     As  such  he  is  above  criticism 
As  such  he  can  be  used  as  the  excuse  for 
carrying  on"  by  marking  time.     He  is 
where  he  can  do  the  Cabinet  a  lot  of  good 
without  a  chance  of  doing  it  any  harm 
^or  when  a  snarl  arises  any  solution  with  a 
iiorden  O.K.  smooths  things  out  perforce 
Anyway   Sir   Robert   may   be   back   in 
Uttawa  by  the  time  this  is  in  print      To 
resume  his  duties    as    Premier?  you  ask 
Heaven  forbid.     Surely  he  has  a   better 
conception  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  that 
Unionist  party  of  which  he  is  not  only  the 
leader  but  also  the  father.     Nothing  must 
be  done  to  disturb  the  peaceful  calm  under 
cover  of  which  the  White-Calder  leaven 
is  quietly  working.     Sir  Robert's  return 
to  active  Premiering,  might  result  in   a 
collapse  that  would  drive  him  entirely  out 
of  the  political  arena.     And  that  might 
bring  matters  to  a  premature  head.     For 
Sir  Thomas  White  could  hardly  assume 
the  Premiership  without  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  _  And  said  country    has  not  yet 
had  sufficient  time  to  return  to  those  sober 
senses    in    which    it    can    appreciate    its 
present  rulers. 

So  Sir  Robert  will  return  and  give  the 
party  his  blessing  and  prorogue  the  House 
And  the  country  will  continue  to  drift 
towards  those  same  sober  senses. 

Sir  George  Foster,  by  the  way,  has 
mellowed  wonderfully  of  late  years 
Taking  advantage  of  the  leisure  afforded 
by  his  elevation  to  the  Acting-Premiership 
he  IS  studying  French.  Occasionally  he 
delights  the  House  by  a  short  speech  in  the 
language  of  love  and  diplomacy.  To  be 
sure  the  Unionists  don't  understand  him 
and  it  is  a  good  guess  that  the  French- 
men don't  either.  But  it  adds  variety 
to  his  various  forms  of  uselessness  or  ver- 
satility: take  your  choice. 

A  S  to  the  Farmers  they're  largely 
-^i-  playing  the  part  of  spectators.  With 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  absent,  Dr.  Michael 
Clark,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes,  is  acting  leader  He  looks  as  if  the 
cares  of  leadership  rested  heavily  on  his 
shoulders.  Gould  of  Assiniboia  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  he 
runs  to  words  rather  than  ideas.  The 
others  are  waiting  and  watching.  They'll 
■■have  a  few  words  to  say  when  the  budget 
comes  down.  But  that  will  be  about  all. 
They  feel  that  the  Unionists  are  playing 
the  game  that  will  produce  a  change  of 
Government — so  why  should  they  inter- 
fere?—they  who  promise  to  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  that  change. 
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and  rushed  to  the  river  bed  to  recover 
gold,  the  gold  that  in  those  ^ays  was  still 
comparatively  plentiful.  Some  of  these 
enthusiasts  were  very  successful  and  se- 
cured the  equivalent  of  $150  to  $200  a  day. 
Finally,  however,  the  rapidly  mounting 
river  behind  the  slide  reached  the  top,  and 
the  water,  once  flowing  oyer,  quickly  be- 
gan to  eat  away  the  bank  of  sand.  Before 
many  days  the  river  was  following  its 
accustomed  course  and  the  gold-seekers 
were  once  more  placidly  engaged  in  grading 
the  railway  line. 

Blasting  through  the  Rockies 

THE  twenty-five  miles  of  work  along 
the  Fraser  River  from  Yale  to  Boston 
Bar  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction to  be  the  heaviest  work  of  its 
kind  ever  constructed  in  any  country. 
It  was  constructed  at  an  average  cost  of 
$150,000  a  mile  even  at  the  moderate 
contract  figures  of  those  days.  In  this 
stretch  of  work  there  are  innumerable 
tunnels,  varying  in  length  from  250  feet 
to  1,600  feet.  In  construction  work  of 
this  character  accidents  from  falling  rock 
were  unavoidable.  On  one  occasion  an 
engine  pulling  a  train  near  Keiffer  Station 
struck  one  of  these  rock  slides,  and  the 
-engine,  becoming  detached  from  the  train, 
plunged  over  the  bank,  a  distance  of  250 
feet,  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  track 
and  landed  right  side  up  on  the  rock 
debris  at  the  river  edge.  The  engineer  and 
fireman,  who  had  gone  over  with  the  engine, 
were  later  discovered  considerably  fright- 
ened, but,  barring  a  sizable  array  of  bruises, 
unhurt.  In  order  to  recover  that  engine 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  some  heavy 
tackle.  There  being  none  among  the 
supplies  on  hand,  Mr.  Haney  went  to 
Victoria  to  secure  what  he  needed.  Ar- 
riving there  he  found  all  the  stores  closed. 
It  seemed  strange  as  it  was  only  Wednes- 
day. Hunting  about  the  town,  however, 
he  finally  discovered  a  ship's  chandler 
whom  he  knew,  who  told  him  that  a  base- 
ball game  was  in  progress  at  the  park  and 
that  all  the  merchants  had  agreed  to  close 
for  the  event.  Haney  argued  and  pro- 
tested that  the  building  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railway  was  of  more  importance 
than  a  baseball  game,  but  apparently  the 
shop  keepers  thought  differently  and 
resolutely  refused  to  open  their  stores  to 
supply  him  with  what  he  needed.  As  a 
result  it  was  three  days  before  he  was  able 
to  get  a  boat  back  to  the  work.  "I  con- 
fess," says  Mr.  Haney,  "that  I  was  con- 
siderably surprised  at  the  very  evident 
lack  of  interest  of  a  great  number  of  the 
people  in  a  project  that  was  to  make  their 
province  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
Dominion." 

When  Haney  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  construction  work  in  British 
Columbia  the  work  showed  a  loss  of  some- 
thing like  two  and  a  half  millions  on  the 
three  years.  This  was  partially  the  fault 
of  the  type  of  labor  employed,  and  par- 
tially due  to  the  slow  handling  of  neces- 
sary materials,  and  delays  in  transporta- 
tion. In  all  departments  following  his 
arrival  there  was  a  speeding  up  and  sys- 
tematizing of  work.  The  necessary  sup- 
plies that  had  to  come  from  Victoria  on 
mule  back  along  the  Caribou  trail  en- 
tailed of  course  a  long  trip  and  many  de- 
tours. As  the  work  progressed  Haney 
solved  this  difficulty  in  some  degree  by 
transporting  goods  over  the  Upper  Fraser 
by  cables  across  the  chasm,  where  they 
were  reloaded  on  pack  mules  and  de- 
spatched to  their  destination.  This  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  following  the  trail 
till  the  bridge  across  the  river  was  reached. 
There  were  innumerable  gulches  and 
rivers  to  be  crossed  and,  as  iron  bridges 
had  at  that  time  not  come  into  general 
use,  these  were  spanned  by  wooden 
trestles.  Here  it  was,  Haney  discovered, 
that  a  very  material  element  of  delay 
occurred.  The  trestles  were  necessary 
for  the  advance  of  the  work,  yet  there  was 
often  a  very  serious  delay  in  cutting  the 
timbers,  and  later  in  shaping  them  at  the 
point  of  ase.  His  first  work,  therefore, 
was  to  develop  saw-mills  and  timber 
gangs  capable  of  providing  the  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  necessary.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  a  mill  capable  of  producing 
150,000  feet  of  timber  a  day,  which  wa.s 
shaped  there  and  sent  forward  ready  for 
immedi-ate  erection.  In  this  way  the 
greatest  element  of  delay  was  overcome 
and  the  bridges  were  built  well  ahead  of 


the  track.  It  was  under  his  management 
too  that  the  first  cantilever  bridge  built 
in  America  was  constructed  on  the  Fraser 
canyon,  of  steel  brought  from  England  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn. 

Haney  also  decided  to  produce  his  own 
nitro-glycerine,  large  quantities  of  which 
were  used  in  the  work  along  the  Fraser. 
He  developed  a  large  plant  in  which  they 
produced  their  own  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
bring  in  the  glycerine.  Just  when  this 
plant  was  completed  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion took  place  that  wrecked  this  plant 
and  broke  every  window  in  the  town  of 
Yale.  However,  the  plant  was  immediate- 
ly replaced  and  the  production  of  explosives 
on  the  spot  was  another  factor  in  speeding 
up  the  work. 

Rushing  the  Governor-General 

FROM  Savana's  Ferry  to  Eagle  Pass,  a 
distance  of.  150  miles,  the  work  was 
being  done  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  company  was  most  anxious  to 
have  the  line  connected  through  to  the 
coast,  so  an  effort  was  made  to  force  the 
construction.  Mr.  Haney  made  it  a  point 
to  go  over  the  whole  work  twice  a  month. 
He  travelled  mostly  on  horseback,  and  had 
horses  at  different  points  along  the  line. 
In  this  way  he  would  often  make  100 
miles  a  day.  He  was  thus  in  constant 
touch  with  his  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents, and  was  in  this  way  able  to  correct  loose 
methods  and  prevent  losses  and  to  make 
a  satisfactory  profit  for  the  contractors. 

Before  the  line  was  completed  Lord 
Lansdowne,  then  Governor-General,  in 
company  with  his  aide,  Lord  Melgund, 
later  Lord  Minto,  went  over  the  line. 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  a  singularly  quiet 
man  and  hardly  made  an  enquiry  or  a 
remark  during  the  trip,  though  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  everything.  He  and 
Lord  Melgund  were  travelling  on  the 
engine  with  Mr.  Haney,  and  the  engineer, 
anxious  to  show  how  well  the  track  was 
laid,  switched  that  train  along  at  a  good 
70  miles  an  hour.  Stopping  at  a  small 
station  to  take  water  Lord  Lansdowne 
broke  his  long  silence  by  the  enquiry: 

"How  far  is  it  to  Port  Moody?"  Some- 
thing about  48  miles,  he  was  told. 

"Will  you  be  running  as  fast  the  balance 
of  the  way?"  he  then  enquired. 

Haney,  not  unnaturally  thinking  that 
the  exhilaration  of  the  ride  had  pleased 
him,  informed  him  that  there  was  a  good 
road-bed  that  far  and  they  could  probably 
beat  the  past  pace. 

Lord  Lansdowne  steeled  himself  to  a 
further  effort  of  speech.  "I  have  a  wife 
and  family  in  Ottawa,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
rather  anxious  to  see  them  again,  so  if 
you  are  continuing  that  rate  of  travel, 
I  think  I  will  just  stay  here." 

Naturally  the  trip  from  there  on  was 
continued  at  a  somewhat  more  modest 
pace. 

Some   Interesting   Characters 

'  I  *HE  pioneer  days  in  the  West  produced 
-»■  some  interesting  and  striking  char- 
acters. One  of  the  men  that  Mr.  Haney  met 
in  these  days  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving, 
who  became  known  over  the  line  and 
throughout  the  better  part  of  British 
Columbia  as  "Father  Pat."  He  had  come 
out  from  Dublin  in  '83  to  assist  the  Eng- 
lish clergyman  at  Yale.  Mr.  Haney  met 
him  in  Kamloops  and  had  dinner  with 
him.  Sitting  down  after  the  dinner  he 
casually  mentioned  that  he  had  to  go  and 
baptize  the  children  of  a  settler  living 
across  the  river  eighteen  miles  up  the 
Thompson  River.  In  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
how  he  intended  to  go,  he  replied  that  he 
figured  on  walking. 

A  rancher  who  was  present  overheard 
him  and  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
horse  in  the  barn  that  he  could  use  if  he 
wished.  "Father  Pat"  thanked  him  and 
accepted  the  offer.  Thereupon  the  ran- 
cher went  in  the  barn,  blindfolded  the 
horse  and  brought  him  out.  No  sooner 
had  Father  Pat  mounted  and  the  bandage 
been  removed  from  its  eyes  than  the  horse 
began  to  buck  madly.  That  was  a  novel 
experience  for  Father  Pat,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  and  the  horse  parted  com- 
pany. However  the  horse  had  misjudged 
his  man.  He  managed  to  unseat  him  four 
times,  and  distribute  him  in  various  direc- 
tions about  the  landscape,  but  the  fifth 
time  Father  Pat  stayed  put,  and  the  horse 


Those  3  Chops 

Would  Buy  a  60 -Dish  Package  of 
Delicious  Quaker  Oats 

That's  rather  a  big  fact  to  consider. 

The  40-oent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  will  make  60  liberal  dishes. 
The  chops  will  serve  but  three. 

So  with  meats  or  eggs  or  fish. 

The  40  cents,  which  buys  a  60-dish  package  of  Quaker  Oats,  doesn't 
go  far  in  meat  foods. 

It  would  buy  you,  for  instance,  eight  eggs. 

Yet  the  oat  dish,  as  nutriment,  is  vastly  superior.  It  is  nearly  a 
complete  food  —  almost  the  ideal  food.  And  the  40-cent  package  con- 
tains as  many  calories  as  seven  pounds  of  round  steak. 

Some  40-Cent  Foods 

Based  on  Prices  at  this  Writing 


40  Cents 

Buys   a   60-Dish    Pack- 
age of  Quaker  Oats 


40  Cents 

Buys   Only  Eight 
Eggs 


40  Cents 

Buys  About  Enough 
Meat  to  Serve  Five 


Each  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  as  much  nutrition  as  $9  spent 
for  meat,  eggs  and  fish  on  the  average. 

You  get  nine  for  one,  based  on  calories  per  dollar.     See  the  table  below. 

The  40-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6221  calories,  the  energy 
measure  of  food  value.  Note  what  that  same  nutrition  costs  in  other 
necessary  foods  at  this  writing. 

This  argues  for  Quaker  Oats  breakfasts.  Serve  other  foods  at  dinner, 
for  you  need  variety.  But  start  the  day  with  this  supreme  food,  and  this 
money-saving  dish. 

Everybody  needs  it  every  day. 


Cost  of  6221 

Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats...  $0.40 

In  Average  Meats  2.89 

In  Average  Fish.  .   3.12 

In  Eggs 3.75 

In  Vegetables, 

from      .     68c  to  4.70 

From  Queen  Grains  Only 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  flakes  made 
from  ejueen  grains  only  -just  the  rich, 
plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds  from  a  bushel. 

They  make  the  oat  dish  doubly  in- 
viting, and  without  extra  cost. 
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The  Greatest  Essential  of 
the  Country  Home — 

Norrtferft  E/i^ctrk 

POWER  and  LIGHT 

For  with  its  installation  the  country  home 

IS    enabled    to    enjoy    the    convenience    and 

comforts  of  a  city  house. 

Northern  Electric  Power  and  Light  permits 

-RUNNING   WATER   on   every   floor    in 

garage  and  outbuildings. 

LIGHT,  a  pleasing  flood,  at  the  pressing  of 

D/^«r^Jj'  '^'lenever  and  wherever  needed. 

.u      ,  ,  *"*■  *^^®  lessening  of  household  and 
other  laborious  tasks. 

—  and  a  means  of  increasing  and  enjovine 
leisure  hours.  ■>  j     s 

What  present  owners  think  of  their  Plant 
and  how  cheaply  and  easily  you,  too,  can 
install  this  modern  time  and  money-saver 
will  gladly  be  told  you  upon  request  to  our 
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^*''*'""'  ^fSSlS^  Qunpamf  piease    send    without    obligation    on    my    part   further 
,.  ,,  information  about  Northern  Electric  Power  and  Light. 

(Address  Nearest  House) 

Name    

Address    


quietly  moved  off  on  the  errand  of  the 
church.  •  • 

Left  behind,  the  rancher  who  had  hugely 
enjoyed  the  sport,  was  overcome  with 
gloom  at  the  departure. 

"I  brought  that  there  boss  down  here 
to  sell,"  he  remarked  aggrievedly,  and  that 

d parson  has  rid  off  with  him.     He'll 

get  pitched  over  the  bank  and  the  horse 
with  him." 

The  rancher  was  just  as  mi.sguided 
about  Father  Pat  as  was  the  horse,  however. 
They  arrived— priest  and  the  horse-  at  the 
river,  but  the  rancher's  home  was  some 
distance  back  on  the  other  side,  and  did 
not  hear  his  halloa!  But  he  had  come  to 
baptize  those  youngsters  and  baptized 
they  should  be,  so  stripping  on  the  bank, 
he  piled  his  clothes  on  his  head  and  swam 
across  that  icy  mountain  stream,  dressed, 
found  the  cabin,  baptized  the  children 
and  was  back  in  Kamloops  long  before 
anyore  expected  to  see  him,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  rancher,  who  had  been  so 
certain  that  he  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time  that  he  had  even  ceased  to  mourn  for 
the  horse. 

Father  Pat  was  one  of  those  little  men 
who  have  a  lion's  heart,  fie  was  travel- 
ling one  day  with  the  superintendent  of 
track-laying,  a  man  named  Thomas 
Garvin.  Garvin  was  a  giantin  frame  with 
a  strength  to  match.  Long  association 
with  the  vagaries  of  railroad  gangs  had 
also  given  him  a  vocabulary  replete  with 
blasphemous  invectives  which  he  used 
with  freedom.  Father  Pat  remonstrated 
with  him  on  various  occasions,  pointing 
out  that  if  he  did  not  respect  him  he  might 
at  least  respect  the  cloth.  However, 
Garvin  was  quite  unconscious  that  his 
speech  was  offensive  and  continued  to  ex- 
press himself  fluently. 

Father  Pat  turned  to  some  of  the  other 
men  in  the  car,  explaining  to  them  that 
garbed  as  he  was  as  a  parson  he  could  not 
very  well  administer  correction,  but  that  if 
someone  would  agree  to  hold  his  clerical 
collar  safely,  he  thought  he  might  feel  far 
enough  divorced  from  the  cloth  to  teach 
the  giant  better  manners.  There  were 
willing  hands  offering  to  hold  the  collar 
and  the  clerical  coat,  whereupon  Father 
Pat  started  to  administer  the  lesson. 
Garvin  could  have  squeezed  him  to  pieces 
with  one  hand,  but  Father  Pat  was  care- 
ful that  he  should  not  geC  the  chance,  and 
as  Garvin  knew  nothing  of  the  manly  art 
and  Father  Pat  knew  a  good  deal,  the  giant 
was  soon  calling  for  mercy. 

Later  Garvin  and  he  became  firm  friends. 


Father  Pat  went  up  later  to  the  Rossland 
mining  camps  and  many  stories  are  told 
of  his  activities  and  his  influence.  Years 
later  he  was  found  frozen  to  death  near 
Montreal.  No  one  .seemed  to  know  just 
how  it  happened.  He  was  stopping  at  a 
place  near  Montreal  on  his  way  for  a 
visit  back  to  Ireland,  and  being  a  great 
walker  he  had  evidently  undertaken  to 
walk  to  the  city. 

TN  November  of  the  year  1885  the  final 
•*■  spike  was  driven  by  Lord  Strathcona 
at  Craigellachie,  B.C.,  linking  the  lines 
East  and  West,  leaving  only  some  finishing 
work  yet  to  be  done.  On  the  taking  over 
of  the  line  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way there  was  some  dispute  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  line,  which  the  com- 
pany claimed  was  not  according  to  speci- 
fications. In  describing  parts  of  the  line 
the  then  General  Manager,  William  Van 
Home,  described  several  spots  as  "hell- 
holes." In  response  to  this  criticism, 
however,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
pany were  operating  trains  on  the  line 
and  had  a  schedule  calling  for  a  running 
time  of  80  miles  an  hour  even  over  the 
places  of  which  they  so  bitterly  complained. 
When  Sir  William  was  asked  to  explain 
this  fact  he  replied  that  the  schedules 
were  printed  on  yellow  paper. 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  C.P.R. 
Haney,  acting  for  the  Government,  spent 
three  months  going  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Union  Pacific  securing  information  re- 
garding these  lines,  as  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  standard  maintained  on  these 
lines  in  1873  should  be  the  standard  set 
for  the  C.P.R.  in  1885.  The  Government 
stated  that  the  company  had  no  claim, 
that  the  work  had  been  done  according  to 
contract.  Finally  as  a  result  of  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  the  company  was  paid 
an  amount  that  the  Government  had  been 
ready  to  pay  before  any  discussion  had 
taken  place. 

The  line  at  the  present  time  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  when 
built  in  '83.  In  some  places  grades  have 
been  made  somewhat  easier,  and  the 
wooden  trestles  have  been  replaced  by 
steel,  which  was  little  used  in  the  early 
construction  days,  but  aside  from  that  the 
bit  of  railroad  construction  that  seems  so 
appalling  to  the  average  passenger,  with 
its  combination  of  rushing  torrents  and  the 
mountains  towering  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  road  level  was  then,  as  it  is  to- 
day, one  of  the  safest  parts  of  the  whole 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  system. 
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die,  Ronny  and  Algy  shuffled  closer  like 
leopards.  Freddie,  with  the  expression  of 
one  who  leads  a  forlorn  hope,  moved  his 
Adam's  apple  briskly  up  and  down  several 
times,  and  spoke. 

"How  do  you  do,  Lady  Underbill?" 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rooke?" 
Lady  Underbill  bowed  stifl=iy  and  with- 
out pleasure.  She  was  not  fond  of  the 
Last  of  the  Rookes.  She  supposed  the 
Almighty  had  had  some  wise  purpose  in 
creating  Freddie,  but  it  had  always  been 
inscrutable  to  her. 

"Like  you,"  mumbled  Freddie,  "to  meet 
my  friends.  Lady  Underbill,  Mr.  Dever- 
eux.     Mr.  Martyn." 

"Delighted,"  said  Algy  with  old-world 
courtesy. 

Lady  Underbill  regarded  this  mob- 
scene  with  an  eye  of  ice. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said.  "Have  you 
come  to  meet  somebody?" 

"I — er — we — er — why — er — "  This  wo- 
man always  made  Freddie  feel  as  if  he 
were  being  disembowelled  by  some  clumsy 
amateur.  He  wished  that  he  had  defied 
the  dictates  of  his  better  nature  and  re- 
mained in  his  snug  rooms  at  the  Albany, 
allowing  Derek  to  go  through  this  business 
by  himself.  "I— er — we — er— came  to 
meet  yoti,  don't  you  know!" 

"Indeed!     That  was  very  kind  of  you!" 
"Oh,  not  at  all." 

"Thought  we'd  welcome  you  back  to  the 
old  homestead,"  said  Ronny,  beaming. 

"What  could  be  sweeter?"  said  Algy. 
He  produced  a  cigar-case,  and  extracted 
a  formidable  torpedo-shaped  Havana.  He 
was  feeling  delightfully  at  his  ease,  and 
couldn't  understand  why  Freddie  had  made 
such  a  fuss  about  meeting  this  nice  old 
lady.    "Don't  mind  if  I  smoke,  do  you? 


Air's  a  bit  raw  to-day.  Gets  into  the 
lungs!" 

Derek  chafed  impotently.  These  un- 
sought allies  were  making  a  difficult  situa- 
tion a  thousand  times  worse.  A  more 
acute  observer  than  young  Mr.  Martyn, 
he  noted  the  tight  lines  about  his  mother's 
rnouth  and  knew  them  for  the  danger- 
signal  they  were.  Endeavoring  to  dis- 
tract her  with  light  conversation,  he  select- 
ed a  subject  which  was  a  little  unfortunate. 

"What  sort  of  crossing  did  you  have, 
mother?" 

T  ADY  UNDERBILL  winced.  A  cur- 
-•— '  rent  of  air  had  sent  the  perfume  of 
Algy's  cigar  playing  about  her  nostrils. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  face  turned  a 
shade  paler.  Freddie,  observing  this, 
felt  quite  sorry  for  the  poor  old  thing.  She 
was  a  pest  and  a  pot  of  poison,  of  course, 
but  all  the  same,  he  reflected  charitably,  it 
was  a  shame  that  she  should  look  so  green 
about  the  gills.  He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  must  be  hungry.  The  thing 
to  do  was  to  take  her  mind  off  it  till  she 
could  be  conducted  to  a  restaurant  and 
dumped  down  in  front  of  a  bowl  of  soup. 

"Bit  choppy,  I  suppose,  what?"  he  bel- 
lowed in  a  voice  that  ran  up  and  down  Lady 
Underbill's  nervous  system  like  an  elec- 
tric needle.  "I  was  afraid  you  were  going 
to  have  a  pretty  rough  time  of  it  when  I 
read  the  forecast  in  the  paper.  The  good 
old  boat  wobbled  a  bit,  eh?" 

Lady  Underbill  uttered  a  faint  moan. 
Freddie  noticed  that  she  was  looking 
deucedly  chippy,  even  chippier  than  a 
moment  ago. 

"It's  an  extraordinary  thing  about  that 
Channel  crossing,"  said  Algy  Martyn 
meditatively,   as   he  puffed   a   refreshing 
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loud.  "I've  known  fellows  who  could 
ravel  quite  happily  everywhere  else  in  the 
iforld — round  the  Horn  in  sailing-ships  and 
ill  that  sort  of  thing— yield  up  their  im- 
nortal  soul  crossing  the  Channel!  Ab- 
olutely  yield  up  their  immortal  soul! 
3on't  know  why.  Rummy,  but  there  it 
s!" 

"I'm  like  that  myself,"  assented  Ronny 

3evereux.     "That  dashed  trip  from  Calais 

rets  me  every  time.     Bowls  me  right  over! 

f  go  aboard,  stoked  to  the  eyebrows  with 

fseasick  remedies,  swearing  that  this  time 

ll'll  fool  'em,  but  down  I  go  ten  minutes 

j  after  we've  started,  and  the  next  thing  I 

[know    is    somebody  saying,    'Well,   well! 

fSo  this  is  Dover'!" 

\     "It's  exactly  the  same  with  me,"  said 

i  Freddie,  delighted  with  the  smooth,  easy 

way     the     conversation     was     flowing. 

"Whether  it's  the  hot,  greasy  smell  of  the 

jlengines " 

"It's  not  the  engines,"  contended  Ronny 

'evereux.     "Stands  to  reason  it  can't  be. 

rather  like  the  smell  of  engines.    This 

itation  is  reeking  with  the  smell  of  engine- 

igjease,  and  I  can  drink  it  in  and  enjoy 

St."    He  sniffed  luxuriantly.     "It's  some- 

Ithingelse." 

"Ronny's  right,"   said   Algy   cordially. 
"It  isn't  the  engines.     It's  the  way  the 
iboat   heaves   up  and  down   and   up  and 
Jown  and  up  and  down.  .  .  "     He  shifted 
his  cigar  to  his  left  hand  in  order  to  give 
with  the  right  a  vivid  illustration  of  a  Chan- 
nel steamer  going  up  and  down  and  up  and 
down  and  up  and  down.     Lady  Underbill, 
who  had  opened  her  eyes,  had  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  performance,  and  closed 
her  eyes  again  quickly. 
"Be  quiet!"  she  snapped. 
"I  was  only  saying.  ..." 
"Be  quiet!'' 
"Oh,  rather,'' 

T  ADY  UNDERBILL  wrestled  with 
^  herself.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
will  power  and  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh.  After  a  while 
her  eyes  opened.  She  had  forced  herself, 
against  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  to 
recognize  that  this  was  a  platform  on  which 
she  stood  and  not  a  deck. 

There  was  a  pause.  Algy,  damped,  was 
temporarily  out  of  action,  and  his  friends 
had  for  the  ni.oment  nothing  to  remark. 

"I'm  afraid  you  had  a  tiring  journey, 
mother,"  said  Derek;  "the  train  was  very 
late." 

"Now,  (roin-sickness,"  said  Algy,  com- 
ing to  the  surface  again,  "  is  a  thing  lots 
of  people  suffer  from.  Never  could  under- 
stand it  myself." 

"I've  never  had  a  touch  of  train-sick- 
ness," said  Ronny. 

"Oh,  I  have,"  said  Freddie.  "I've 
often  felt  rotten  on  a  train.  I  get  floating 
spots  in  front  of  my  eyes  and  a  sort  of  a 
heaving  sensation,  and  everything  kind  of 
goes  black.  ..." 

"Mr.  Rooke!" 

."Eh?" 

"I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  keep  the.se  confidences  for  the  ear  of 
your  medical  advi.ser." 

"Freddie,"  intervened  Derek  hastily, 
"my  mother's  rather  tired.  Do  you  think 
you  could  be  going  ahead  and  getting  a 
taxi?" 

"My  dear  old  chap,  of  course!  Get 
you  one  in  a  second.  Come  along,  Algy. 
Pick  up  the  old  waukeesis,  Ronny." 

And  Freddie,  accompanied  by  his  hench- 
men, ambled  off,  well  plea.sed  with  him- 
self. He  had,  he  felt,  helped  to  break  the 
ice  for  Derek  and  had  seen  him  safely 
through  those  awkward  opening  stages. 
Now  he  could  totter  off  with  a  light  heart 
and  get  a  bit  of  lunch. 

Lady  Underbill's  eyes  glittered.  They 
were  small,  keen,  black  eyes,  unlike 
Derek's,  which  were  large  and  brown.  In 
their  other  features  the  two  were  obviou-sly 
mother  and  son.  Each  had  the  same  long 
upper  lip,  the  same  thin,  firm  mouth,  the 
prominent  chin  which  was  a  family  char- 
acteristic of  the  Underbills,  and  the  jut- 
ting Underbill  nose.  Most  of  the  Under- 
bills came  into  the  world  looking  as 
though  they  meant  to  drive  their  way 
through  life  like  a  wedge. 

"A  little  more,"  she  said  tensely,  "and 
I  should  have  struck  those  unspeakable 
young  men  with  my ,  umbrella.  One  of 
the  things  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand, Derek,  is  whv  you  should  have 
selected  that  imbecile,  Rooke,  as  your 
closest  friend." 

Derek  smiled  tolerantly. 

"It  wa.s  more  a  ea.se  of  him  selecting 
me.  But  Freddie  is  quite  a  good  fellow 
really.     He's  a  man  you've  got  to  know." 
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you  Can  Paint  It! 

Climb  into  your  overalls  and  devote  two 
hours  to  slipping  a  new  coat  over  your  car — 
a  coat  of  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel,  which 
has  all  the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the 
original  factory  finish  and  just  about  doubles 
the  selling  value  of  the  car  —  or  its  pride 
value  to  you. 

Da-cote 

is  a  DOUGALL  Produdl 

Better  enamel  than  Da-cote  never  went  on  a  car,  yet 
it  is  prepared  expressly  for  amateur  use.  Anyone  can 
apply  it,  with  splendid  results.       It  dries  overnight. 

Da-cote  is  made  in  many  popular  colors.  You  can 
have  almost  any  combination  you  want. 


//  your  dealer  does  not  carry  DouSall  Da-cotc,  write  us  direct 
and  we  will  send  you  color  card  and  see  that  you  are  supplied 


'Save  the  surface  and 
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The  Dougall  Varnish  Co.  Limited 

Montreal 
"The  Varnish  that  Lasts  Longest" 

Associated  with  ML'RPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY,  U.S.A. 


PEACH  SfURT/llNS 

PEACH'S  CURTAINS  and  Lin«n  Buyers  Guide  Free 
Money  SaTinf  Memt.  DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOMS. 

ruiqiii'  (»i)p'>rtui»ity  save  difTeivnce  in  ixchiiiiKo, 
'J5c  on  $.  CvirtfttiiR,  Sifts,  iMuwliiw.  <;H,'^i?m(nt 
Kahrit-M,  i'retonnw,  Hmiseholtl  LincnA,  lliwieo'. 
rndcrwiur,  Blmmes.  63  yeara  reputation.  Write 
tfV'lHy  for  Guide. 
S.Peach  &  Sons,  Box  569,The  Looms,  Noltingham,  Enj. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  nu-lhod  i»  the  unly  wjiy  u»  pifvi.-tit  tlie 
hair  from  jfrowintr  aKiiin.  £asy,  pninlt^h-., 
harmlcB*.  No  scarft.  Booklet  fret*.  Write 
to-day.  enclosinK  3  NtnmpB.  We  teach 
lieauty   Culture, 

D.   J.    MAHLER 
135XX    Mahler    Park.  Providence.    R.I. 
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"Home"  Washer 

__e  waahtr  thai  not  only  washes  the  ciothes  mechamcal^.  bat  lioei  , 
it  better  than  ihcy  can  be  washed  by  hand.  Thrrei  no  'ikimping" 
br  ihe  "  HoBf  "  Washer  Imht  or  hr*»y  artjrJri  are  rlraiked  with 
equiil  thorouahncM.  There's  no  leanna  o(  deiirate  fabocs,  eithrr 
And  it  ti<»rs  the  wock  in  half  the  hme  I  No  more  lona-dniwo-out, 
backbrealuna  wa$li<i»r<  anywhere  ihen's  a  Maxwell  "Hocne" 
Washei ;  J  ust  rut  tlie  clothes  in,  and  the  re*  is  haidty  wort  at  all 
brrause  the  "  Hoaie"  'Washrfis  so  light,  D**»rle»»,  apdeasy-ninosDB. 
Kiidoscd  dears  make  it  absnlutriy  safe:  "spnngs'  make  coref  btt 
^  rniily.  Made  o(  best  quality  crorem,  handaomely  6ni^wd  Ruoa  by 
I  hand-i>ower  or  water -tflotor.     See  il  at  your  dealet'i. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  D«pC  J,     5<   Mai7».  0>L     34 
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The  Brush  that  Will 
Soften  Your  Beard 


You  may  be  using  a  Lather  Brush  with  a 
"French  Dome"  top  and  very  light 
bristles,  when  you  should  be  using  a  SIMMS 
Square  Top  and  Slightly  Oval  Top  Brush 
with  stout  badger  bristles  that  will  get  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  that  tough  beard  and 
soften  every  hair. 

There's  the  right  brush  for  your  beard — the 
right  shape,  the  right  bristles  "set  in  rubber" — 
the  right  handle  that  just  fits  your  hand — at  the 
right  price — in  the  200  different  styles  in 

LATHER  BRUSHES 

They  are  all  sturdy,  dependable  Brushes  —  all  made  to 
give  practically  a  lifetime  of  shaving  ease  and  comfort:. 

Remember  —  the  better  the  brush,  the  better  the  shave. 
Get  the  best  SIMMS  Lather  Brush  that  you  can  afford. 

Look  for  the  SIMMS  Trademark  on  the  brush  you  buy. 
Druggists,  Hardware  and  Department  Stores  carry  Simms 
Lather  Brushes. 

T.  S.  SIMMS  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Mak.cn  »!  "BETTER  BRUSHES"  /or  54  Vmm 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

BRANCHES:       MONTREAL       TORONTO       LONDON 
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"I  have  not  got  to  know  him,  and  I 
thank  heaven  for  it!" 

"He's  a  very  good-natured  fellow.  It 
was  decent  of  him  to  put  me  up  at  the 
Albany  while  our  house  was  let.  By  the 
way,  he  has  some  seats  for  the  first  night  of 
a  new  piece  this  evening.  He  suggested 
that  we  might  all  dine  at  the  Albany  and 
go  on  to  the  theatre."  He  hesitated  a 
moment.  "Jill  will  be  there,"  he  said, 
and  felt  easier  now  that  her  name  had  at 
last  come  into  the  talk.  "She's  longing  to 
meet  you." 

"Then  why  didn't  she  meet  me?" 

"Here,  do  you  mean?  At  the  station? 
Well  I — I  wanted  you  to  see  her  for  the 
first  time  in  pleasanter  surroundings." 

"Oh!"  said  Lady  Underbill  shortly. 

TT  is  a  disturbing  thought  that  we  suffer 
A  in  this  world  just  as  much  by  being 
prudent  and  taking  precautions  as  we  do 
by  being  rash  and  impulsive  and  acting  as 
the  spirit  moves  us.  If  .lill  had  been 
permitted  by  her  wary  fiance  to  come  with 
him  to  the  station  to  meet  his  mother,  it 
is  certain  that  much  trouble  would  have 
been  avoided.  True,  Lady  Underbill 
would  probably  have  been  rude  to  her  in 
the  opening  stages  of  the  interview,  but 
she  would  not  have  been  alarmed  and  sus- 
picious: or,  rather,  the  vague  suspicion 
which  she  had  been  feeling  would  not  have 
solidified,  as  it  did  now,  into  definite  cer- 
tainty of  the  worst.  All  that  Derek  had 
effected  by  his  careful  diplomacy  had  been 
to  convince  his  mother  that  he  considered 
his  bride-elect  something  to  be  broken 
gently  to  her. 

She  stopped  and  faced  him. 

"Who  is  she?"  she  demanded.  "Who 
is  this  girl?" 

Derek  flushed.  "I  thought  I  had  made 
everything  clear  in  my  letter." 

"You  made  nothing  clear  at  all." 

"By  your  leave!"  chanted  a  porter  be- 
hind them,  and  a  baggage-truck  clove 
them  apart. 

"We  can't  talk  in  a  crowded  station," 
said  Derek  irritably.  "Let  me  get  you 
into  a  taxi  and  take  you  to  the  hotel.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  want  to  know  about  Jill?" 

"Everything.  Where  does  she  come 
from?  Who  are  her  people?  I  don't 
know  any  Mariners." 

"I  haven't  cross-examined  her,"  said 
Derek  stiffly.  "But  I  do  know  that  her 
parents  are  dead.  Her  father  was  an 
American." 

"American!" 

"Americans  frequently  have  daughters, 
I  believe." 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  losing 
your  temper,"  said  Lady  Underbill  with 
steely  calm. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  by  all  this  talk,"  retorted  Derek. 
He  wondered  vexedly  why  his  mother  al- 
ways had  this  power  of  making  him  lose 
control  of  himself.  He  hated  to  lose  con- 
trol of  himself.  It  upset  him,  and  blurred 
that  vision  which  he  liked  to  have  of  him- 
self as  a  calm,  important  man  superior 
to  ordinary  weaknesses. 

"Jill  and  I  are  engaged,  and  there  is  an 
end  to  it." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Lady  Underbill, 
and  was  driven  away  by  another  bag- 
gage-truck. "You  know  perfectly  well," 
she  resumed,  returning  to  the  attack, 
"that  your  marriage  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  me  and  to  the  whole  of 
the  family." 

"Listen,  mother!"  Derek's  long  wait  on 
the  draughty  platform  had  generated  an 
irritability  which  overcame  the  deep- 
seated  awe  of  his  mother  which  was  the 
result  of  years  of  defeat  in  battles  of  the 
will.  "Let  me  tell  you  in  a  few  words 
all  that  I  know  of  Jill,  and  then  we'll  drop 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  a 
lady.     Secondly,  she  has  plenty  of  money ." 

"The  Underbills  do  not  need  to  marry 
for  money." 

"I  am  not  marrying  for  money!" 

"Well,  goon." 

"I  have  already  described  to  you  in  ray 
letter — very  inadequately,  but  I  did  my 
best — what  she  looks  like.  Her  sweetness, 
her  loveableness,  all  the  subtle  things 
about  her  which  go  to  make  her  what  she  is, 
you  will  have  to  judge  for  yourself." 

"I  intend  to!" 

"Well,  that's  all,  then.  She  lives  with 
her  uncle,  a  Major  Selby.  .  .  ." 

"Major  Selby?     What  regiment?" 

"I  didn't  ask  him,"  snapped  the  goaded 
Derek.  "And,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what 
does  it  matter?  " 

"Not  the  Guards?" 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know." 

"Probably  a  line  regiment,"  said  Lady 


Underbill    with    an    indescribable    snifl 

"Possibly.     What   then?"     He   pause 
to   play   his   trump   card.     "If   you   ap 
worrying     about     Major     Selby's     sociaj 
standing,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
Ui3ed  to  know  Father." 

'[What!    When?    Where?" 

"Years  ago,  in  India,  when  father  wa 
at  Simla." 

"Selby?  Selby?  Not  Christopher  Sell 
by?" 

"Oh,  you  remember  him?" 

"I  certainly  remember  him!  Not  tha 
he  and  I  ever  met,  but  your  father  ofte 
spoke  of  him." 

r\EREK  was  relieved.  It  was  abomir 
•L-'  able  that  this  sort  of  thing  should 
matter,  but  one  had  to  face  facts,  and, 
far  as  his  mother  was  concerned,  it  did 
The  fact  that  Jill's  uncle  had  known  hi 
dead  father  would  make  all  the  differenc 
to  Lady  Underbill. 

"Christopher  Selby!"  said  Lady  Unde* 
hill  reflectively.  "Yes!  I  have  often  hear4 
your  father  speak  of  him.  He  was  the 
man  who  gave  your  father  an  I.O.U.  to  payl 
a  card  debt,  and  redeemed  it  with  a  cheque 
which  was  returned  by  the  bank!" 

"What!" 

"Didn't  you  hear  what  I  said?  I  will 
repeat  it,  if  you  wish." 

"There  must  have  been  some  min- 
take." 

"Only  the  one  your  father  made  when 
he  trusted  the  man." 

"It  must  have  been  some  other  fellow."j 

"Of  course!"  said  Lady  Underhil 
satirically.  "No  doubt  your  father  kne^ 
hundreds  of  Christopher  Selbys." 

Derek  bit  his  lip. 

"Well,  after  all,"  he  said  doggedly, 
"whether  it's  true  or  not.  .  .  " 

"I  see  no  reason  why  your  father  should 
not  have  spoken  the  truth." 

"All  right.  We'll  say  it  is  true,  then. 
But  what  does  it  matter?  I  am  marrying 
Jill,  not  her  uncle." 

"Nevertheless,  it  would  be  pleasanter  if 
her  only  living  relative  were  not  a  swindler 
.  .  .  .Tell  me,  where  and  how  did  you 
meet  this  girl?" 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  not  refer 
to  her  as  'this  girl'.  The  name,  if  you 
have  forgotten  it,  is  Mariner." 

"Well,  where  did  you  meet  Miss  Mar- 
iner?" 

"At  Prince's." 

"Restaurant?" 

"Skating-rink,"  said  Derek  impatiently. 
"Just  after  you  left  for  Mentone.  Fred- 
die Rooke  introduced  me." 

"Oh,  your  intellectual  friend  Mr.  Rooke 
knows  her?" 

"They  were  children  together.  Her 
people  lived  next  to  the  Rookes  in  Wor- 
cestershire." 

"I  thought  you  said  she  was  an  Amer- 
can?" 

"I  said  her  father  was.  He  settled  in 
England.  Jill  hasn't  been  in  America 
since  she  was  eight  or  nine." 

"The  fact,"  said  Lady  Underbill,  "that 
this  girl  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rooke  is  nn 
great  recommendation." 

Derek  kicked  angrily  at  a  box  of  matches 
which  someone  had  thrown  down  on  the 
platform. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  possibly  get  it 
into  your  head,  mother,  that  I  want  to 
marry  Jill,  not  engage  her  as  an  under- 
housemaid.  I  don't  consider  that  she 
requires  recommendations,  as  you  call 
them.  However,  don't  you  think  the 
most  sensible  thing  is  for  you  to  wait  until 
you  meet  her  at  dinner  to-night  and  then 
you  can  form  your  own  opinion?  I'm 
beginning  to  get  a  little  bored  with  this 
futile  discussion." 

"As  you  seem  quite  unable  to  talk  on 
the  subject  of  this  girl  without  becoming 
rude,"  said  Lady  Underbill,  "I  agree  with 
you.  Let  us  hope  that  my  first  impression 
will  be  a  favorable  one.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  first  impressions  are  every- 
thing." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Derek, 
"for  I  fell  in  love  with  Jill  the  very  first 
moment  I  saw  her!" 

IV 

PARKER  stepped  back,  and  surveyed 
with  modest  pride  the  dinner-table  to 
which  he  had  been  putting  the  finishing 
touches.  It  was  an  artistic  job  and  a 
credit  to  him. 

"That's   that,"   said    Parker,   satisfied. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  fog,  which  had  lasted  well  into  the 
evening,  had  vanished  now,  and  the  clear 
night  was  bright  with  stars.    A  distant 
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murmur  of  traffic  came  from  the  direction 
of  Piccadilly. 

As  he  stood  there,  the  front-door  bell 
rang,  and  continued  to  ring  in  little  spurts 
of  sound.  If  character  can  be  deduced 
from  bell-ringing,  as,  nowadays,  it  ap- 
parently can  be  from  every  other  form  of 
human  activity,  one  might  have  hazarded 
the  guess  that  whoever  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door  was  determined,  impetuous 
and  energetic. 

"Parker!" 

Freddie  Rooke  pushed  a  tousled  head, 
which  had  yet  to  be  brushed  into  the 
smooth  sleekness  that  made  it  a  delight  to 
the  public  eye,  out  of  a  room  down  the 
passage. 

"Sir?" 

"Somebody  ringing." 

"I  heard,  sir.  I  was  about  to  answer  the 
bell." 

"If  it's  Lady  Underbill,  tell  her  I'll 
be  in  in  a  minute."  ^. 

"I  fancy  it  is  Miss  Mariner,  sir.  I  think 
I  recognize  her  touch." 

He  made  his  way  down  the  passage  to 
the  front  door,  and  opened  it.  A  girl 
was  standing  outside.  She  wore  a  long 
gray  fur  coat,  and  a  filmy  gray  hood 
covered  her  hair.  As  Parker  opened  the 
door,  she  scampered  in  like  a  gray  kitten. 

"Brrh!  It's  cold!"  she  exclaimed.  "Hul- 
lo, Parker." 

"Good  evening.  Miss." 

"Am  I  the  last  or  the  first  or  what?" 

Parker  moved  to  help  her  with  her  cloak. 

"Sir  Derek  and  her  ladyship  have  not 
yet  arrived.  Miss.  Sir  Derek  went  to 
bring  her  ladyship  from  the  Savoy  Hotel. 
Mr.  Rooke  is  dressing  in  his  bedroom  and 
will  be  ready  very  shortly." 

THE  girl  had  slipped  out  of  the  fur  coat, 
and  Parker  cast  a  swift  glance  of  ap- 
proval at  her.  He  had  the  valet's  unerring 
eye  for  a  thoroughbred,  and  Jill  Mariner 
was  manifestly  that.  It  showed  in  her 
walk,  in  every  move  of  her  small  active 
body,  in  the  way  she  looked  at  you,  in 
the  way  she  talked  to  you,  in  the  little 
tilt  of  her  resolute  chin.  Her  hair  was 
pale  gold,  and  had  the  brightness  of  color- 
ing of  a  child's.  Her  face  glowed,  and  her 
gray  eyes  sparkled.  She  looked  very 
much  alive. 

It  was  this  aliveness  of  hers  that  was 
her  chief  charm.  Her  eyes  were  good  and 
her  mouth,  with  its  small,  even  teeth, 
attractive,  but  she  would  have  laughed  if 
anybody  had  called  her  beautiful.  She 
sometimes  doubted  if  she  were  even  pretty. 
Yet  few  men  had  met  her  and  remained 
entirely  undisturbed.  She  had  a  magnet- 
ism. One  hapless  youth,  who  had  laid  his 
heart  at  her  feet  and  had  been  commanded 
to  pick  it  up  again,  had  endeavored  sub- 
sequently to  explain  her  attraction  (to  a 
bosom  friend  over  a  mournful  bottle  of 
the  best  in  the  club  .smoking  room)  in  these 
words:  "Don't  know  what  it  is  about  her, 
old  man,  but  she  somehow  makes  a  feller 
feel  she's  so  damned  interested  in  a  chap, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean."  And,  though 
not  generally  credited  in  his  circle  with  any 
great  acuteness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
speaker  had  achieved  something  approach- 
ing a  true  analysis  of  Jill's  fascination  for 
his  sex.  She  was  interested  in  everything 
that  Life  presented  to  her  notice,  from  a 
coronation  to  a  stray  cat.  She  was  vivid. 
She  had  sympathy.  She  listened  to  you 
as  though  you  really  mattered.  It  takes 
a  man  of  tough  fibre  to  resist  these  quali- 
ties. Women,  on  the  other  hand,  especi- 
ally of  the  Lady  Underbill  type,  can 
resist  them  without  an  effort. 

"Go  and  stir  him  up,"  said  Jill,  alluding 
to  the  absent  Mr.  Rooke.  "Tell  him  to 
come  and  talk  to  me.  Where's  the  nearest 
fire?  I  want  to  get  right  over  it  and 
huddle." 

"The  fire's  burning  nicely  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Miss." 

Jill  hurried  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
increased  her  hold  on  Parker's  esteem  by 
exclaiming  rapturously  at  the  sight  that 
greeted  her.  Parker  had  expended  time 
and  trouble  over  the  sitting-room.  There 
was  no  dust,  no  untidiness.  The  pictures 
all  hung  straight;  the  cushions  were  smooth 
and  unrumpled;  and  a  fire  of  exactly  the 
right  dimensions  burned  cheerfully  in  the 
grate,  flickering  cosily  on  the  small  piano 
by  the  couch,  on  the  deep  leather  arm- 
chairs which  Freddie  had  brought  with 
him  from  Oxford,  that  home  of  comfort- 
able chairs,  and  on  the  photographs  that 
Ktudded  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the 
mantelpiece,  the  place  of  honor,  was  the 
photograph  of  herself  which  she  had  given 
Derek  a  week  ago. 
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In  the  making  of 
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Save  the  Surface  and 
^7ou  save  all  fc/^xj„.,. 


BBWJiJJUP"!! 


The  Old  Time  Painter  says: 

"Maple  Leaf  Paints  and 
Varnishes  make  good  be- 
cause they're  made  good. ' 


The  Old-time  Painter  Says : — 

"Save  Your  New  Home" 

"Before  the  last  mechanic  leaves  your  new  home,  rain, 
moisture  and  weather  come  to  destroy  the  surfaces. 
Deterioration  and  depreciation  begin,  unless  these  sur- 
faces are  sufficiently  protected. 

"Good   paints   and   varnishes   are   the   best   protection. 
"Only  good  paints  and  varnishes  can  protect  in  the  most 
economical  way,  as  they  give  the  longest  wear. 
"They  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  your  new  home  well 
preserved  and  decorated. 

Maple  Leaf  Paints  and  Varnishes 

"Make  Good  Because  They're  Made  Good" 

"They  stand  between  the  surface  and  wind,  weather  and 
rain.     These  destructive  forces  are  not  allowed  to  attack 
the  surface — which  if  unprotected  would  permit  deterior- 
ation to  set  in.    "  Maple  Leaf  Brands  keep 
the   new   home  new,  if   you   repaint  with 
them  every  few  years.     They  enable  your 
home  to. give  the  maximum  of  service." 
"It  is  actual  economy  to  keep  your   new 
home  protected    with  Maple  Leaf  PaintS 
and  Varnishes." 
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"You're  simply  wonderful,  Parlter!  I 
don't  see  how  you  manage  to  make  a  room 
so  cosy!"  Jill  sat  down  on  the  club- 
fender  that  guarded  the  fire-place,  and 
held  her  hands  over  the  blaze.  "I  can't 
understand  why  men  ever  marry.  Fancy 
having  to  give  up  all  this!" 

"I  am  gratified  that  you  appreciate  it, 
Mi.ss.  I  did  my  best  to  make  it  comfort- 
able for  you.  I  fancy  I  hear  Mr.  Rooke 
coming  now." 

"I  hope  the  others  won't  be  long.  I'm 
starving.  Ha.s  Mrs.  Parker  got  something 
very  good  for  dinner?" 

"She  has  strained  every  nerve,  Miss." 
"Then  I'm  sure  it's  worth  waiting  for. 
Hullo,  Freddie." 

FREDDIE  ROOKE,,  resplendent  in 
evening  dress,  bustled  in,  patting  his 
tie  with  solicitous  fingers.  It  had  been 
right  when  he  had  looked  in  the  glass  in  his 
bedroom,  but  you  never  know  about  ties'. 
Sometimes  they  stay  right,  sometimes  they 
wiggle  up  sideways.  Life  is  full  of  these 
anxieties. 

"1  shouldn't  touch  it,"  said  .Jill.  "It 
looks  beautiful,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  in 
confidence,  is  having  a  most  disturbing 
effect  on  my  emotional  nature.  I'm  not 
at  all  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  resist  it  right 
through  the  evening.  It  isn't  fair  of  you 
to  try  to  alienate  the  aflfections  of  an  en- 
gaged young  person  like  this." 

Freddie  squinted  down,  and  became 
calmer. 

"Hullo,  Jill,  old  thing.  Nobody  here 
yet?" 

"Well,  I'm  here — the  petite  figure  seated 
on  the  fender — but  perhaps  I  don't  count." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  you  know." 

"I  should  hope  not,  when  I've  bought  a 
special  new  dress  just  to  fascinate  you. 
A  creation,  I  mean.  When  they  cost  as 
much  as  this  one  did,  you  have  to  call 
them  names.     What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Freddie  seated  himself  on  another  sec- 
tion of  the  fender,  and  regarded  her  with 
the  eyes  of  an  expert.  A  snappy  dresser, 
as  the  technical  term  is,  himself,  he  ap- 
preciated snap  in  the  outer  covering  of  the 
other  sex. 

"Topping!"  he  said  spaciously.  "No 
other  word  for  it!  All  wool  and  a  yard 
wide!  Precisely  as  mother  makes  it! 
You  look  like  a  thingummy." 

"How  splendid!  All  my  life  I've  wanted 
to  look  like  a  thingummy,  but  somehow 
I've  never  been  able  to  manage  it." 

"A  wood-nymph!"  explained  Freddie, 
in  a  burst  of  unwonted  imagery. 

"Wood-nymphs  didn't  wear  creations." 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean!"  He 
looked  at  her  with  honest  admiration. 
"Dash  it,  Jill,  you  know  there's  something 
about  you!  You're — what's  the  word? — 
you've  got  such  small  bones!" 

"Ugh!  I  suppose  it's  a  compliment, 
but  how  horrible  it  sounds!  It  makes  me 
feel  like  a  skeleton." 

"I  mean  to  say,  you're — you're  dainty!" 

"That's  much  better." 

"You  look  as  if  you  weighed  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half!  You  look  like  a  bit  of 
thistledown!  You're  a  little  fairy  princess, 
dash  it." 

"Freddie,  this  is  eloquence!"  Jill  raised 
her  left  hand,  and  twiddled  a  ring  finger 
ostentatiously.  "Er — you  do  realize  that 
I'm  bespoke,  don't  you,  and  that  my  heart, 
alas,  is  another's?  Because  you  sound  as 
if  you  were  going  to  propose." 

FREDDIE  produced  a  snowy  handker- 
chief, and  polished  his  eye-glass.  Sol- 
emnity descended  on  him  like  a  cloud. 
He  looked  at  Jill  with  an  earnest  paternal 
gaze. 

"That  reminds  me,"  he  said.  "I  wanted 
to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  you  about  all 
that — being  engaged  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  glad  I  got  you  alone  before 
the  Curse  arrived." 

"Curse?  Do  you  mean  Derek's  mother? 
That  sounds  cheerful  and  encouruging." 

"Well  she  is,  you  know,"  said  Freddie 
earnestly.  "She's  a  bird!  It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  it.  She  always  puts  the  fear 
of  God  into  me.  I  never  know  what  to 
say  to  her." 

"Why  don't  you  try  asking  her  riddles?" 

"It's  no  joking  matter,"  persisted  Fred- 
die, his  amicable  face  overcast.  "Wait  till 
you  meet  her!  You  should  have  seen  her 
at  the  station  this  morning!  You  don't 
know  what  you're  up  against." 

"You  make  my  flesh  creep  Freddie! 
What  am  I  up  against?" 

Freddie  poked  the  fire  scientifically, 
and  assisted  it  with  coal. 

"It's   this    way,    he   said.     "Of    course 
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dear  old  Derek's  the  finest  chap  in  the 
world." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Jill  softly.  She 
patted  Freddie's  hand  with  a  little  gesture 
of  gratitude.  Freddie's  devotion  to  Derek 
was  a  thing  that  always  touched  her. 
She  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  glow  in  sympathy 
with  the  glowing  coals.  "There's  nobody 
like  him!" 

"But,"  continued  Freddie,  "he  always 
has  been  frightfully  under  his  mother's 
thumb,  you  know." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Freddie.  How  could 
a  man  like  Derek  be  under  anybody's 
thumb?" 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you 
mean." 

"I  mean  it  would  be  rather  rotten  if  his 
mother  set  him  against  you." 

JILL  clenched  her  teeth.  The  quick 
temper  which  always  lurkei  so  very 
little  beneath  the  surface  of  her  cheerful- 
ness was  stirred.  She  felt  suddenly  chilled 
and  miserable.  She  tried  to  tell  herself 
that  Freddie  was  just  an  amiable  blunderer 
who  spoke  without  sense  or  reason,  but 
it  was  no  use.  She  could  not  rid  herself 
of  a  feeling  of  foreboding  and  discomfort, 
it  had  been  the  one  jarring  note  in  the 
sweet  melody  of  her  love-story,  this  appre- 
hension of  Derek's  regarding  his  mother. 
The  Derek  she  loved  was  a  strong  man, 
with  a  strong  man's  contempt  for  other 
people's  criticism;  and  there  had  been 
something  ignoble  and  fussy  in  his  atti- 
tude regarding  Lady  Underbill.  She  had 
tried  to  feel  that  the  flaw  in  her  idol  did 
not  exist.  And  here  was  Freddie  Rooke, 
a  man  who  admired  Derek  with  all  his 
hero-worshipping  nature,  pointing  it  out 
independently.  She  was  annoyed,  and 
she  expended  her  annoyance,  as  women  will 
<lo,  upon  the  innocent  bystander. 

"Do  you  remember  the  time  I  turned  the 
hose  on  you,  Freddie?"  she  said,  rising  from 
the  fender,  "years  ago,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, when  you  and  that  awful  Mason 
boy — what  was  his  name? — Wally  Mason 
— teased  me?"  She  looked  at  the  un- 
happy Freddie  with  a  hostile  eye.  It  was 
his  blundering  words  that  had  spoiled 
everything.  "I've  forgotten  what  it  was 
all  about,  but  I  know  that  you  and  Wally 
infuriated  me  and  I  turned  the  garden 
hose  on  you  and  soaked  you  both  to  the 
skin.  Well,  all  I  want  to  point  out  is  that, 
if  you  go  on  talking  nonsense  about  Derek 
and  his  mother  and  me,  I  shall  ask  Parker 
to  bring  me  a  jug  of  water,  and  I  shall 
empty  it  over  you!  Set  him  against  me! 
You  talk  as  if  love  were  a  thing  any  third 
party  could  come  along  and  turn  off  with 
;i  tap!  Do  you  suppose  that,  when  two 
people  love  each  other  as  Derek  and  I  do, 
that  it  can. possibly  matter  in  the  least 
what  anybody  else  thinks  or  says  even  if 
it  is  his  mother?  I  haven't  got  a  mother, 
but  suppose  Uncle  Chris  came  and  warned 
me  against  Derek.  .  .  ." 

Her  anger  suddenly  left  her  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come.  That  was  always  the  way 
with  Jill.  One  moment  she  would  be 
raging;  the  next,  something  would  tickle 
her  sense  of  humor  and  restore  her  in- 
stantly to  cheerfulness.  And  the  thought 
of  dear,  lazy  old  Uncle  Chris  taking  the 
trouble  to  warn  anybody  against  anything 
except  the  wrong  brand  of  wine  or  an  in- 
ferior make  of  cigar,  conjured  up  a  picture 
before  which  wrath  melted  away.  She 
chuckled,  and  Freddie,  who  had  been  wilt- 
ing on  the  fender,  perked  up. 

"You're  an  extraordinary  girl,  Jill! 
One  never  knows  when  you're  going  to 
get  the  wind  up." 

"Isn't  it  enough  to  make  me  get  the 
wind  up,  as  you  call  it,  when  you  say 
absurd  things  like  that?" 
"I  meant  well,  old  girl." 
"That's  the  trouble  with  you.  You 
always  mean  well.  You  go  about  the 
world  meaning  well  till  people  fly  to  put 
themselves  under  police  protection.  Be- 
sides, what  on  earth  could  Lady  Under- 
bill find  to  object  to  in  me?  I've  plenty  of 
money,  and  I'm  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  attractive  of  society  belles.  You 
needn't  take  my  word  for  that,  and  I  don't 
suppose  you've  noticed  it,  but  that's  what 
Mr.  Gossip  in  the  Morning  Mirror  called 
me  when  he  was  writing  about  my  getting 
engaged  to  Derek.  My  maid  showed  me 
the  clipping.  There  was  quite  a  long  para- 
graph, with  a  picture  of  me  that  looked 
like  a  Zulu  chieftainess  taken  in  a  coal- 
<'ellar  during  a  bad  fog.  Well,  after  that, 
what  could  anyone  say  against  me?  I'm 
a  perfect  prize!     I  expect  Lady  Underbill 


screamed  with  joy  when  she  heard  the 
news  and  went  singing  all  over  her  Ri- 
viera villa." 

"Yes,"  said  Freddie,  dubiously.  "Yes, 
yes,  oh,  quite  so,  rather!" 
Jill  looked  at  him  sternly. 
"Freddie,  you're  concealing  something 
from  me!  You  don'l  think  I'm  a  charming 
and  attractive  society  belle!  Tell  me 
why  not  and  I'll  show  you  where  are  wrong. 
Is  it  my  face  you  object  to,  or  my  manner, 
or  my  figure?  There  was  a  young  bride 
of  Antigua,  who  said  to  her  mate  'What  a 
pig  you  are!!'  Said  he,  'Oh,  my  queen, 
is  it  manners  you  mean,  or  do  you  allude 
to  my  fig-u-ar?'  Isn't  my  figuar  all 
right,  Freddie?" 

"Oh,  /  think  you're  topping." 
"But  for  some  reason  you're  afraid  that 
Derek's    mother    won't    think    so.     Why 
won't    Lady    Underbill    agree    with    Mr. 
Gossip?" 

Freddie  hesitated. 
"Speak  up!" 

"Well,  it's  like  this.  Remember  I've 
known  the  old  devil.  .  .  ." 

"Freddie  Rooke!  Where  do  you  pick 
up  such  expressions?     Not  from  me!" 

"Well,  that's  how  I  always  think  of  her! 
I  say  I've  known  her  since  I  used  to  go  and 
stop  at  their  place  when  I  was  at  school, 
and  I  know  exactly  the  sort  of  things  that 
put  her  back  up.  She's  a  what-d'you- 
call-it." 

"I  see  no  harm  in  that.  Why  shouldn't 
the  dear  old  lady  be  a  what-d'you-call-it? 
She  must  do  something  in  her  spare  time." 
"I  mean  to  say,  one  of  the  old  school, 
don't  you  know.  And  you're  so  dashed 
impulsive,  old  girl.  You  know  you  are! 
You're  always  saying  things  that  come 
into  your  head.  ..." 

"You  can't  say  a  thing  unless  it  comes 
into  your  head." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Freddie 
went  on  earnestly,  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  theme.  "You  say  rummy  things  and 
you  do  rummy  things.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  you're  impulsive." 

"What  have  I  ever  done  that  the  stern- 
est critic  could  call  rummy?" 

"Well,  I've  seen  you  with  my  own  eyes 
stop  in  the  middle  of  Bond  Street  and  help 
a  lot  of  fellows  shove  along  a  cart  that  had 
got  stuck.  Mind,  you,  I'm  not  blaming 
you  for  it.  .  .  ." 

"I  should  hope  not.  The  poor  old  horse 
was  trying  all  he  knew  to  get  going  and  he 
couldn't  quite  make  it.  Naturally,  I 
helped." 

"Oh,  I  know.     Very  decent  and  all  that, 
but  I  doubt  if  Lady  Underbill  would  have 
thought  a  lot  of  it.     And  you're  so  dashed 
chummy  with  the  lower  orders." 
"Don't  be  a  snob,  Freddie." 
"I'm   not   a   snob,"   protested  Freddie, 
wounded.     "When  I'm  alone  with  Parker, 
for  instance — I'm  as   chatty  as  dammit. 
But  I  don't  ask  waiters  in  public  restaur- 
ants how  their  lumbago  is." 
"Have  you  ever  had  lumbago?" 
"No." 

"Well,  it's  a  very  painful  thing,  and 
waiters  get  it  just  as  badly  as  dukes. 
Worse,  I  should  think,  because  they're 
always  bending  and  stooping  and  carrying 
things.  Naturally  one  feels  sorry  for 
them." 

"But  how  do  you  ever  find  out  that  a 
waiter  has  got  lumbago?" 
"I  ask  him,  of  course." 
"Well,  for  goodness  sake,"  said  Freddie, 
"if  you  feel  the  impulse  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  to-night,  try  and  restrain  it.  I  mean 
to  say,  if  you're  curious  to  know  anything 
about  Parker's  chilblains,  for  instance, 
don't  enquire  after  them  while  he's  handing 
Lady  Underbill  the  potatoes !  She  wouldn't 
like  it." 

Jill  uttered  an  exclamation. 
"I   knew  there  was  something!     Being 
so  cold  and  wanting  to  rush  in  and  crouch 
over  a  fire  put  it  clean  out  of  my  head. 
He  must  be  thinking  me  a  perfect  beast!" 
She  ran  to  the  door.     "Parker!    Parker!" 
Parker  appeared  from  nowhere. 
"Yes,  Mi.ss?" 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  forgot  to  ask  before. 
How  are  your  chilblains?" 

"A  good  deal  better.  Miss,  thank  you." 
"Did  you  try  the  .stuff  I  recommended?" 
"Yes,  Miss.     It  did  them  a  world  of 
good." 

"Splendid!" 

Jill  went  back  to  the  sitting-room. 
"It's  all  right,"  she  said   reassuringly. 
"They're  better." 

SHE  wandered  restlessly  about  the  room, 
ilooking  at  the  photographs 
"What  a  lot  of  giria  you  seem  to  know,   I 


Clean,  healthy  teeth— 

a  business  asset 

More  and  more,  sound  lustrous  teeth  are 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  sign  of  care 
and  efficiency.  Men  who  use  Royal 
Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  regularly  soon 
acquire  this  asset — and  a  feeling  of  well 
being,  with  good  digestion  added. 

ROYAL  VINOLIA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

is  a  scientifically  compounded  dentifrice 
of  the  highest  purity  and  quality  that  keeps 
the  teeth  and  mouth  in  a  state  of  whole- 
some cleanliness.  It  checks  the  destruc- 
tive acid  influences  it  preserves  the  teeth 
from  decay. 
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Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Powder  has 
the  same  superior  qualities.  Drug- 
gists and  stores  every  where  sell  them. 
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22    GRAIN   TRIANCULES    OF 

DIAPEPSIN 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

Roaistorpil   in  U.  .S.  I'ai.  Ofliro 


Stops  Indigestion,   Dyspepsia,    Heartburn, 
Gases,  Sourness  and  Stomach  Distress 


Eat  "Rape's  Diapepsin"  like  Candy- 
Makes     Upset     Stomachs     feel     fine 

Lartt  50  ctnt  case.     Any  drug  start.      Rtlitf  in  Jiv€  minuUif 
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Now  Is  The  Time  To  Paint 


If  you  have  delayed  painting,  your  property 
has  suffered.  Do  not  put  off  any  longer. 
Save  the  surface  and  you  Save  all.  Look 
around  and  you  will  find  many 
places,  both  inside  and  out  that 
call  for  a  coat  of  paint.  Now  is 
the  time.  Nature  is  re-decorating, 
get  in  line  and  do  the  same.  The 
most  economical  method  is  to  use 
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We  guarantee  the 
Martln-Senour 
100%  Pure  Paint 

(except  inside 
white  and  a  few 
dark  shades  that 
cannot  be  prepared 
from  lead  and  zinc), 
to  be  made  from 
pure  •  white  lead, 
pure  oxide  of  zinc, 
with  coloring  mat- 
ter in  proportionate 
quantities  neces- 
sary to  make  their 
respective  shades 
anci  tints,  with  pure 
linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine dryc«',  and 
to  be  entirely  free 
from  water,  ben- 
zine, whiting  and 
other  adulterations, 
and   SOLD  subject 

TO  CHEMICAL  AN- 
ALYSIS. 
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MARTIN-SENOUR 

100%  PURE 

PAINT  AND  VARN1$HES 


Their  covering  power  and  lasting  qualities  are  very 
great.  It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on  getting  this  popular 
brand.  For  whatever  painting  or  varnishing  you  do, 
there  is  a  special  MARTIN-SENOUR  Product,  each  one 
guaranteed  to  best  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made 

There  is  a  special  MARTIN-SENOUR  product  for 
every  surface  and  for  every  purpose.  Consult  our 
nearest  Dealer  Agent,  or  write  us  direct.  Our  booklet 
"Town  and  Country  Homes  "  mailed  free  on  request. 

tfAe  MARTIN-SENOUI^  Co. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   NAVAL   SERVICE. 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  CoIIeee  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  impartine 
a  complete  education  in  Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorougrh 
grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying  for  entry 
as  second   year  students    in  Canadian  Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation, History  and  Modem  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment of  further  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Naval  Service,   Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimalt 
near   Victoria,    B.C. 

G.   J.    DESBARATS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service, 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,   February,    1920. 
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r\UR  diamond  booklet  illui- 
^-'  tratcs  all  tha  newot  dia- 
mond ringa,  pina,  ear-rin^B,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
•ent  on  approval,  >o  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buvine. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  To'^PAyTs  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  7'<.%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dept.  4      6  Temperance  St..  Toronto.  Ont. 
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Mends  Pots  &.  Pans 


Cooking  utensils,  Graniteware,  Al- 
uminum, Enamelledware,  Tin,  Cop- 
per, Brass.  Iron,  etc.  Easy  to  use,  no 
tools  required,  ready  for  use  in  2 
minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for  ^  a  cent.  19 
cents  at  your  Dealer,  or  postpaid  by 
Vol-Peek.  R  -Co.  Box  2024.  Montreal 
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Freddie.  Are  these  all  the  ones  you've 
loved  and  lost?"  She  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  touched  the  keys.  The  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  chimed  the  half  hour. 
"I  wish  to  goodness  they  would  arrive," 
she  said. 

"They'll  be  here  pretty  soon,  I  expect." 

"It's  rather  awful,"  said  Jill,  "to  think 
of  Lady  Underbill  racing  all  the  way  from 
Mentone  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  CalaLs. 
and  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  from  Dover 
to  London,  simply  to  inspect  me.  You 
can't     wonder     I'm     nervous,     FVeddie.' 

The  eyeglass  dropped  from  Freddie's 
eye. 

"Are  you  nervous?"  he  asked,  astonished. 

"Of  course  I'm  nervous.  Wouldn't  you 
be  in  my  place?" 

"Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  it." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  I've  been  talking 
such  a  lot?  Why  do  you  imagine  I  snap- 
ped your  poor,  innocent  head  off  just  now? 
I'm  terrified  inside,  terrified!" 

"You  don't  look  it,  by  Jove!" 

"No,  I'm  trying  to  be  a  little  warrior. 
That's  what  Uncle  Chris  always  used  to 
call  me.  It  started  the  day  when  he  took 
me  to  have  a  tooth  out,  when  I  was  ten. 
'Be  a  little  warrior,  Jill,'  he  kept  saying. 
'Be  a  little  warrior!'  And  I  was."  She 
looked  at  the  clock.  "But  I  shan't  be  if 
they  don't  get  here  soon.  The  suspense  is 
awful."  She  strummed  the  keys.  "Sup- 
pose she  doesn't  like  me,  Freddie!  You  see 
how  you've  scared  me." 

"I  didn't  say  she  wouldn't.  I  only  said 
you'd  got  to  watch  out  a  bit." 

"Something  tells  me  she  won't.  My 
nerve  is  oozing  out  of  me."  Jill  shook  her 
head  impatiently.  "It's  all  so  vulgar! 
I  thought  this  sort  of  thing  only  happened 
in  the  comic  papers  and  in  music-hall 
songs.  Why  it's  just  like  that  song  some- 
body used  to  sing."  She  laughed.  "Do 
you  remember?  I  don't  know  how  the 
verse  went,  but.  ..." 

John  took  me  round  to  see  his  mother, 
his  mother, 
his  mother! 
And  when  he'd  introduced  us  to  each  other. 
She  sized  up  everything  that  I  had  on. 
She  put  me  through  a  cross-examination: 
I  fairly  boiled  with  aggravation: 
Then  she  shook  her  head, 
Looked  at  me  and  said: 
'Poor  John!     Poor  John!' 

"Chorus  Freddie,  Let's  cheer  ourselves  up! 
We  need  it!" 

'  'John  took  me  round  to  see  his  mother.  ." 

"His  mo-o-o-ther!"  croaked  FVeddie. 
Curiously  enough  this  ballad  was  one  of 
Freddie's  favorites.  He  had  rendered  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  success  on  three  separ- 
ate occasions  at  village  entertainments 
down  in  Worcestershire,  and  he  rather 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  get  about  as 
much  out  of  it  as  the  next  man.  He 
proceeded  to  abet  Jill  heartily  with  gruff 
sounds  which  he  was  under  the  impression 
constituted  what  is  known  in  musical 
circles  as  "singing  seconds." 

"His  mo-o-o-other!"  he  growled  with 
frightful  scorn. 

"And  when  he'd  introduced  us  to  each 
other,  .  .  " 

"0-o-other." 

"She  sized  up  everything  that  I  had  on!" 

"Pom-po»?i-pom!" 

"She  put  me  though  a  cross-examin- 
ation. .  .  ." 

Jill  had  thrown  her  head  back,  and  was 
singing  jubilantly  at  the  top  of  her  voice- 
The  appositeness  of  the  song  had  cheered 
her  up.  It  seemed  somehow  to  make  her 
forebodings  ridiculous,  to  reduce  them  to 
absurdity,  to  turn  into  farce  the  gathering 
tragedy  which  had  been  weighing  upon  her 
nerves. 

"Then  she  shook  her  head. 

Looked  at  me  and  said, 

Poor  John!.  .  .  " 

"Jill,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  my  mother!" 

"Poo-oo-oor  John!"  bleated  the  hapless 
Freddie,  unable  to  check  himself. 

"Dinner,"  said  Parker,  the  valet,  ap- 
pearing at  the  door  and  breaking  a  silence 
that  seemed  to  fill  the  room  like  a  tangible 
presence,  "is  served!" 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Three  Thicknesses 
of  Roofing 

THE  ROOF  on  this  cosy  little  home  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  like  thousands  of 
others  throughout  Canada,  is  laid  with 
Neponset  Twin  Shingles.  It  is  giving  perfect 
satisfaction  and  will  for  years  to  come. 


TVflN  SHIHEIES 

Asphalt  Saturation  -  Slate  Surfaced  -  Fire  Safe 

laid  four  inches  to  the 


The  only  twin  shingle 
manufactured,  makes 
a  roof  that  is  positively 
weather-tight  and  fire- 
resisting. 

Their  size  and  shape, 
—two  shingles  in  one, 
enables  them  to  be 
quickly  laid;  they  re- 
quire one-third  less 
nails ;  they  are  laid 
close  together,  have 
the  appearance  of  a 
slate  roof    and    being 


weather,  provide  a 
roof  that  is  three  thick- 
nesses over  the  entire 
surface. 

They  will  not  crack  or 
curl,  and  it  is  physic- 
ally impossible  for  rain 
or  snow  to  blow  in 
under  them.  Nepon- 
set TwinShingles  have 
a  crushed  slate  surface 
— red  or  green  in  color. 
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There  is  a  Neponset  dealer  in  your  district.     Write  us  for  liis  name 
and  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booi&let  **  Roofing  Canada." 
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'BIRD  &  SON  Limited,    Hamilton,  Ontario 

■  'Canailian  money,  Canadian  made,  should  be  spent  In  Canada  for  Canadian  trade." 


The  Last  of  a 

Historic  Bank 

Continued  from  page   7 

tunes  supposed  to  be  lying  unclaimed  in 
Coutts's  Bank,  but  the  recent  report  of  a 
Parliamentary  committee  showed  that 
these  stories  were  romances  without  foun- 
dation. Coutts's  Bank  had  many  pecu- 
liarities, however.  One  was  that  its  clerks 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  mustaches, 
though  they  might  grow  beards.  An- 
other was  that  it  had  no  name-plate  or 
sign  outside  to  show  that  it  was  a  bank. 
If  you  did  not  know  where  Coutts's  was, 
they  did  not  want  your  account  there. 

One  by  one,  the  old  London  private 
banks  are  being  swallowed  up.  Coutts's 
ceased  to  be  a  private  bank  in  1892,  when 
it  took  out  a  charter  as  a  limited  liability 
company,  and  more  recently  still  it  ab- 
sorbed the  old  house  of  Robartes  &  Lub- 
bock. Barclay's  has  gone  as  an  indepen- 
dent concern,  and  so  has  Martin's;  but 
Drummond's,  with  its  back  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  remains.  Drummond's  was 
founded  before  Coutts's  by  a  Drummond 
from  Perth,  another  Scot,  who  is  said  to 
have  advanced  money  to  the  young  Pre- 
tender, and  to  have  aided  his  impoverished 
Scottish  supporters  after  1745. 

If  the  Jacobite  Drummond  should  meet 
John  Campbell,  the  Whig,  among  the 
shades  to-day,  he  doubtless  will  "have  a 
crack  at  him"  over  a  ghostly  pinch  of 
snuff  on  the  passing  of  the  great  Whig 
bank. 


A  Business-like  King 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  Did  Great 

Work  For  the  Belligerents  in 

the  Recent  War 


K.  &  S.  TIRE  ANDlRLiBBER  GOODS  LIMITED 

Eranches:  TorontoJJMontresI,  Hamilton,   Winnipeg.  We»ton 


WHILE  Spain  was  not  numbered 
among  the  Allies  in  the  recent  war  her 
King  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
cause  and  during  the  war  he  conducted  a 
great  work  of  mercy  in  collecting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  wounded  and  missing, 
information  that  was  open  to  everyone. 
A  correspondent  writing  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  tells  somet  ing  of  this  work. 

In  a  small  room  tucked  away  on  one  of 
the  topmost  floors  of  the  enormous  Royal 
Palace  at  Madrid  the  offices  of  the  private 
secretary  of  the  King  of  Spain  are  located. 

Here  during  the  war  was  delivered  daily 
the  largest  royal  post-bag  in  Europe. 
For  King  Alfonso,  as  thousands  of  Britons 
gratefully  remember,  voluntarily  turned 
his  private  secretariat  into  a  clearing-house 
for  news  of  the  wounded  and  missing  of  all 
the  belligerents. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  the  number 
of  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Spanish  King 
totalled  several  millions,  and  the  monarch 
did  not  hesitate  to  contribute  large  sums  of 
money  from  his  privy  purse  to  increase  the 
staff  and  office  equipment  of  the  private 
secretariat  in  order  that  no  inquirer,  how- 
ever humble,  might  be  left  without  a  reply. 
King  Alfonso  himself  willingly  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  supervising  this 
work  of  mercy. 

The  private  secreta  y  to  the  King  of 
Spain  is  Don  Emilio  Maria  de  Torres,  a 
diplomatist  by  career,  who  enjoys  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  and  has  as  assistants 
several  secretaries  of  embassy.  He  pos- 
sesses a  quite  unusual  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  Spain,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
well-known  democratic  spirit  of  the  King, 
results  in  the  private  secretary's  depart- 
ment being  the  most  business-like  and 
most  accessible  of  all  public  offices.  The 
private  secretary  receives  a  salary  which 
does  not  amount  to  20,000  pesetas  (1,000 
pounds  roughly,  at  present  exchange 
values)  a  year,  nor  is  Tie  entitled  to  a 
carriage — something  of  an  exception  in  a 
palace  where  so  many  functionaries — 
physicians,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
the  like-  enjoy  this  privilege. 

All  petitions  to  the  King  and  requests 
for  employment  pass,  in  the  first  instance, 
through  the  Ministry  concerned. 

The  private  secretary  receives  the  peti- 
tions for  audiences  of  the  King  or  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  corrt;- 
spondence  dealing  with  investitures,  lis 
well  as  the  enormous  daily  mail  the  King 
receives  from  his  sulijrcL'-'. 


YOU  need 
never  lose 

the  original  color 
and  newness  of 
your  shoes  if  you 
use  superior  shoe 
polish. 

Brown, Gray,  White— in 
fact  all  colors  including 
cordo-tan  for  cordovans 

Whittemore's  i  •  Preserves  the 

3  big  points  of      leather. 

superiority —  a.  Gives  a  more 

lasting  shine. 

3.  Keeps  shoes 
looking  new. 


WAMom  oro  's 

ff     Shoe  Polishes 

•      ARE     SUPERIOR 


/  Can 
Succeed! 

"What  other  men 
have  accom- 
pliahed  through 
I.  C.  S.  help,  I  cap. 
If  the  I.  C.  S.  have 
raised  the  salaries 
of  other  men,  they 
can  raise  mine. 
To  me,  '.  C.  S. 
means  'I  CAN 
SUCCEED.'" 

Get  the  "I  Can  Succeecd"  spirit,  for 
the  International  Corresponiience , 
Schools  can  raise  your  salary  — 
whether  you're  a  doUar-a-day  man 
or  a  dollar-an-hour  man,  a  long-hour 
manor  short-hour  man, young  or  old. 

No  matterwhere  you  live,  what  you 
now  do,  or  how  little  time  or  money 
you  may  have,  the  I.  C.  S.  have  a 
Course  of  Training  to  fit  >'0«r  needs, 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  have  achieved  success 
through  I.  C.  S.  help  in  the  past  25 
years — over  100,000  are  now  study- 
ing, getting  ready  for  the  big  jobs 
nhead.  Join  them  and  make  yout 
l.fe  something  to  be  proud  of — you 
can  do  it. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  TODAY  and 
find  out  how;  it  won't  obligate  you  in  the 
(east.     , 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Dtpl.2a4    745  St.  C>th<riuSt..  W.  Moilrcal,  Cu. 

Explain,  without  obllEatlnK  me,  tiow  I  Ciin  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  p^or^  wiilch  I  mark  X. 

KLKOTItlrAt.  KNtaiHRKII 

Kl.ctrle  l.lrhlliir  knd  Itji. 

Electric  Wiring 

TeleBrnpti  tnuineer 


Tcleplione  Work 

■  EdlllMOAl,  KiVUIIIII^H 

M.vIibiiI.bI   Dr.rt.MRii 

llarlilH.  Nliop  rraetloe 

Toolmalier 

Gas  Rnolne  Operatlns 

CIVIL  r.NGINEKR 

Hurv.rinK    Bud    Maitplnff 
MIM.:   KIII(i-.MA\i>r  FKiJMt 
atiTlltNAItY  K.VdlNKKIl 
Marine   I' nttineer 
Ship   PtufLnian 
ARCHITF.C1 
tVnir^.lor  aitd  ItaMdar 
*«aia« 
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'  il  Workar 


JSALKSMANSHIP 

"ai>vi:r  USING 

Window  Trimmer 

Show  Card  Wrll« 

Sign  TiiJntcr 

Railroad  Trainman 

ll-LliSIKATING 

("urtonnfnii 

111  SIM^NS  Ili^ttflP.MKNT 

I'rivHto  Srcrcinrjr 

HOOKKIKl'l-lH 

Slftiotraptivr  and  TjpUt 

Ort,  Tub,  A(-co>inr«<it 

kajkk;  manager 

Railway  Accuuntani 
Commrrdal  Law 
GOOD  ENGUSH 
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Dishes  That  Men  Like 


Vfl 


7F.  Ere  always  looking  for  dishes  that  will 
'please  the  masculine  taste -dishes  which 
once  eaten  often  reappear  "by  special  request." 
In  these  Perfection  Salad  and  Snow  Pudding 
recipes  you  will  find  such  dishes,  for  they  have 
won  universal  favor  with  the  men  wherever 
they  have  been  served  and  I  know  they  have 
been  favorites  in  my  own  home  for  years. 
Nat  only  will  thf  nuacu1in«  mflmbera  of 
yonr  faniiiy  appreciate  the>w  dishes,  Init  yon 
will  like  "^em,  too,  beo&uae  they  are  etcr 
to  make  and  may  be  made  with  synip  in 
place  of  etigar,  when  thAt  precdoua  ■.liide 
soars  In  price  or  ia  imiKMalbl*  to  get. 


^  cupful  of  fijnip 

I  beaspo(»iful  salt 

I  cup  cabbage, 
finely  Shredded 

H  can  tweet  red 
peppers  or  fresh 
peppers  finely  cut 


PERFECTION  SALADJ 

1  enrelope  KNOX         ^  cup  su^ar  or 
Sparkling  Gelatine 

V^  cup  cold  water 
i4  cup  mild  vinegar 

2  cups  boiling  water 
2  cupfl  celery,  cut 

small 
S  tablespoonfiils 

lemou  juice 
Soak  the  gelatine  ia  cold  water  flra  minutes; 
add  rincsar,  lemon  juice,  boiling  water, 
sugar  and  salt;  stir  until  dissolved.  Strain, 
and  when  befnnning  to  set  add  remaining 
(ingredients.  Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  in 
cold  water  and  chill.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  or  cut  in  dice  and 
Borve  in  cases  made  of  red  or  green  pepiwrs; 
or  the  mixture  may  be  shaped  in  molds 
lined  with   pimentoes. 

In  my  recipes  no  special  molds  are  required— 
any  vegetable,  china  or  glass  diah  will  mold 
them  niody. 

NOTE  'Usefruib'insteaJ  t^  Hittahlts  in  ihtahwt 
recipe  and  you  hatt  a  delicious  fruit  salad. 

SNOW  PUDDING 

^  envelope  KNOX        %  cup  sugar  or 
Sparkling  Gelatine     '^  cup  of  syrup 
%  cup  cold  water         H  cup  lemon  juice 
I  cup  boiliiig  water       Whites  of  2  eggs 
Soak   gelatine   in    cold   water   five   minutes. 
dissolve    in    boiling    water    and    add    sugar, 
lemon  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  leonon; 
strain    and   set   aside:    occasionally   etir   mix- 
twre,  and  when  quite  thick  beat  with  wire 
spoon  or  whisk  until  frothy;  add  whites  ot 
eggs     beaten     stifF.     and     continue     beating 
until  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shajw.    Pile  bj 
.■^noonfuls    on    gla.'^s    dish,    or    put    in    mold. 
OhlU  and  serve  with  boiled   custard. 
NOTE — When  syrup  is  used  in   these  recipes  in 
place  of  sugar  omit  %  cupful  of  hotUng  water  from 
the  quantity  gicen  in  the  recipe. 

What  "4  to  1  **  Means 

My  gelatine  is  preferred  by  home  makers 
b«;aiLse  of  it-s  economy.  One  package  'of 
Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  will  serve  a  family 
of  six  with  four  different  salads  or  desserts 
for  four  luncheons  or  dinnera,  while  the 
ready-prepared  packages  will  do  for  only  one 
meal.  Th&t  is  why  experts  have  t>een  calling 
Knox  the  "4  to  1"  Gelatine— it  lasts  four 
times  as  long.  -  goes  four  times  as  far,  and 
serves  four  times  as  many  people  as  the 
ready -prepared  packages. 

Special  Home  Service 
There  are  many  other  ideas  and  "dishee 
that  men  like"  and  women,  too.  In  my 
recipe  books  "Dainty  Desserts"  and  "'Pood 
Economy."  Send  for  them,  enclosing  a  2c 
ttamp,  and  mentioning  your  grocer's  name. 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

Dept.  C;  ISOrSt.  Paul  St.  West.  MONTREAL 


Wherever 
a  recipe 
calls  for 
Gelatine — 
it  means 
KNOX" 
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The  New  Move  for  Child   Welfare 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy — Chief  of  a  National  Department 


'  N  ALL  their  cam- 
paigning for  reform, 
women  have  found 
that  after  a  few  years 
of  persistent  knock- 
,  ingatguarded  doors, 
'  lobbying  with  legis- 
lators and  in  divers 
ingenious  ways  of 
their  own  educating 
public  opinion,  sud- 
denly for  no  appar- 
ent special  reason 
the  obstacles  disap- 
pear, as  though  the 
hand  that  moved  them  knew  all  the  time 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  felt 
it  undignified  to  act  too  soon.  For  some 
time  women  have  resolved  and  petitioned 
for  a  Child  Welfare  Department  at  Ot- 
tawa. The  Department  has  just  been 
opened  and  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  has 
been  appointed  its  chief. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  responsible 
Government  position  open  to  a  woman  in 
Canada;  incidentally  it  carries  a  salary 
of  four  thousand  dollars.  And  like  Esther, 
it  seems  rather  as  though  Dr.  MacMurchy 
might  have  had  all  her  experience  and 
training  and  personal  gifts  "for  such  a  time 
as  this."  The  Government  evidently 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  they  were  not 
at  all  lax  in  their  requirements,  as  the  list 
of  qualifications  drawn  up  some  months 
ago  shows.  They  would  consider  for  the 
position  only  persons  "with  an  education 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  medical 
college,  at  least  seven  years'  experience  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  several  years  of 
which  must  have  been  in  connection  with 
child  welfare  work";  and  they  added  that 
"preference  would  be  given  to  those  with 
experience  in  teaching  children."  Dr. 
MacMurchy  had  had  teaching  experience 
for  several  years  before  she  studied  med- 
icine; she  spent  more  than  the  required 
seven  years  as  a  practising  physician,  and 
part  of  this  was  unquestionably  child  wel- 
fare work,  because  she  had  charge  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools  when  it  was 
first  begun  in  Toronto.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  branch  of  her  work  for  the 
children.  During  the  last  ten  years  she 
has  taken  part,  either  in  an  active  or  ad- 
visory capacity,  in  about  every  child  wel- 
fare movement  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

'TpHEN  the]  new  office  required  someone 
•*•  who  had"  published  literature  on  sub- 
jects related  to  child  welfare,  and  who  had 
had  experience  in  organizing  and  carrying  on 
educational  and  propaganda  courses,  in 
the  following  lines  of  social  service,  and 
had  investigated  and  reported  them: 
Infant,  child  and  mother  welfare,  feeble- 
mindedness, moral  turpitude,  illiteracy, 
working  conditions,  housing  problems,  pub- 
lic charities,  asylums,  industrial  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  prisons,  general  and 
juvenile  courts." 

It  would  be  a  staggering  order  for  most 
people,  but  it  is  all  familiar  ground  to  the 
doctor.  So  far  as  making  investigations 
and  reports  is  concerned  her  pet  hobby 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  seems  to  have 
been  the  turning  out  of  blue  books,  and 
they  are  as  full  of  human  interest  as  the 
best  fiction  going.  You  would  never 
recognize  them  as  Government  reports  if 
it  were  not  for  the  covers.  She  began  this 
work  while  she  was  still  in  private  practice. 


By  ETHEL   M.   CHAPMAN 

All  through  her  medical  work,  even  in  her 
teaching,  she  had  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  for  seven  years  before  she  went  with 
the  Ontario  Government  in  1913,  as 
Inspector  of  Feeble-Minded  and  of  Public 
Institutions,  she  had  made  a  report  to  the 
Government  every  year.  Altogether  she 
has  published  fourteen  of  these  reports  on 
the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded. 

It  was  also  during  her  private  practice 
that  she  began  her  investigations  in  the 
question  of  infant  mortality.  On  No- 
vember the  eleventh,  1909,  a  conference  on 
the  problem  of  Infant  Mortality  was  called 
at  Yale  University,  and  Dr.  MacMurchy 
went  to  Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  then  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  the  province,  and  told 


Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  head  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Child  Welfare. 

him  that  a  representative  from  Canada 
should  attend.  When  she  came  back  she 
told  the  Provincial  Secretary  further,  that 
she  had  enough  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  to  make  a  report — that  On- 
tario could  not  afford  to  go  on  without 
having  the  facts  of  the  matter  put  before 
the  people. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  really 
becorning  quite  interested  himself,  "you 
write  it,  and  however  foolish  it  is  I  suppose 
we'll  have  to  publish  it." 

This  was  the  first  report  on  Infant 
Mortality  published  by  any  Government. 
Some  time  after,  an  American  doctor 
inquired  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Washington,  for  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable on  Infant  Mortality.  "The  best 
book  on  Infant  Mortality,"  she  was  told, 
"has  been  written  by  a  Canadian  and  it's  a 
Government  report." 

It  was  the  first  of  Dr.  MacMurchy's 
three  books  on  the  subject,  and  the  tragedy 
of  it  is  that  they  are  now  out  of  print. 
One  of  the  first  moves  'n  the  interest  of 


child  welfare  should  be  to  have  then 
revived  and  spread  to  reach  every  muni- 
cipality and  every  home  to  the  last  pionea 
cabin  in  the  Dominion.  There  would  b« 
no  question  about  them  being  read; 
they  are  full  of  human  interest.  In  one 
place  she  says: 

"  'Herod  sent  forth  and  slew  all   the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  in  all  the 
coast  thereof  from  two  years  old  and  under, 
according  to  the  time  which  he  had  dili- 
gently inquired  of  the  wise  men.'     But 
the  crime  of  Herod  is  out-Heroded  by  the 
crimes  of  modern  civilization.     In  Bethle- 
hem then,  as  the  commentators  tell  us,  there 
were   perhaps   one  thousand  inhabitants 
and    the    slain    children    might    number 
twenty     or     thirty.      The      tragedy     of 
Bethlehem  pales  before  the  tragedy  of  the  f 
Babylon    of    modern    civilization."    And  • 
she     quotes     from     Sherman     Kingsk-y,  j 
"Where  the  white  hearse  goes  most  ofttn,  i 
there  you  will  find  the  weakest  placps  in  ! 
your  municipal  housekeeping." 

TN  ALL  her  campaigning,  writing,  speak- 
•'-  ing,  advising,  pulling  wires  in  one  way  or 
another  to  get  organized  bodies  working 
to  save  the  children.  Dr.  MacMurchy  never 
fails  to  see  things  in  the  broadest  possible 
way.  Perhaps  her  training  in  medicine 
has  given  her  an  insatiable  propensity  for 
searching  out  the  cause  of  a  trouble,  but 
she  can  always  see  the  connection  between 
a  high  infant  mortality  and  a  bad  housing 
arrangement  or  poverty;  or  between  the 
living  wage  and  illiteracy,  or  a  poor  school 
system;  or  between  mental  defect  and 
courts,  public  charities  and  correctional 
institutions.  Nor  does  she  hesitate  to  take 
these  troubles  right  to  the  doors  of  the 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  correct  them, 
and  she  usually  gets  what  she  wants. 
The  little  doctor  has  a  disarming  charm 
and  graciousness  of  personality,  but  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  an  issue  through  even 
the  cleverest  of  her  opponents  soon  learn 
that  they  are  meeting  a  brain  and  will 
quite  equal  to  their  own^  something  that 
works  as  quietly  and  effectively  as  a  steel 
mechanism  under  a  velvet  glove. 

In  1914  Dr.  MacMurchy  was  made 
Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  Here  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  helping  not  only  men- 
tally defective  children  but  also  those 
suffering  from  physical  handicaps.  Under 
her  direction  special  classes  were  organized 
in  different  schools  through  the  province 
for  the  children  that  needed  special  help. 
One  of  these  classes  was  made  up  of 
twenty  children  who  had  been  stricken 
with  infantile  paralysis  when  the  epidemic 
passed  over  the  city  a  few  years  before. 
Most  of  them  had  to  be  brought  to  school 
in  wheel-chairs,  and  the  class-room  was 
arranged  accordingly.  It  has  been  through 
her  work  with  auxiliary  classes,  too,  that 
Dr.  MacMurchy  has  been  able  to  forward 
the  idea  of  the  "farm  colony"  school  for 
mentally  defective  children.  In  fact,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  her 
work  for  the  children  through  the  schools. 
"All  reformers,  sooner  or  later,"  she  says, 
"come  knocking  at  the  school-room  door. 
Our  only  hope  of  reconstruction  is  through 
education."  She  has  published  several 
books  on  Auxiliary  Classes  and  a  rare  little 
gem  of  a  booklet  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
school  inspectors,  trustees  and  teachers 
of  backward  pupils. 

Continued   on  page  77 
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Start  "Housekeeping  TUgtit-  Get 
an  O^pex  Gleaner-  Jlrst  Ihing 

"You'll  be  in  a  home  of  your  own  next  month.  Begin  right  by  getting  an 
Apex  cleaner  like  mine)  \  Housework  ^iH  necer  tire  you.  Servants  won't 
annoy  you  and  your  work  will  always  be  quickly  over  with  and  well  done." 


It's  the  monotony  of  housework  that 
makes  it  hard  to  do.  Sweeping  and  dust- 
ing, stooping  and  bending  day  after][day 
tires  one  out. 

The  Apex  cleaner  takes  the  'sameness 
out  of  housekeeping,  lit  does  the  dis- 
agreeable cleaning  tasks  with  ease  and 
thoroughness.  The  Apex  inclined  nozzle 
reaches  clear  under  radiator,  davenpwrt, 
buffet,  china  closet  and  other  hard-to- 
move  objects.  The  divided  ^lozzle  of 
the  Apex   cleans  evenly  and  thoroughly 


and  only  the  Apex  can  do  theje  things. 
The  strong  even  suction  of  the  Apex 
gathers  all  surface  dirt  and  draws  the 
deeply  imbedded  gritty  particles  right  out 
of  rugs  and  carpets.  When  you  have  an 
Apex  in  your  home  it  will  give  you  hours 
of  time  to  keep  up  your  girlhood  friend- 
ships and  associations.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  housewives  find  the  Apex  al- 
most indispensable  in  their  homes  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily.  Start  house- 
keeping right — get  an  Apex   first   thing. 


THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 

Inl^lhc   United  Statea.   Tht  AjKX  Electrical  Diitributinf  Company,  Cleveland 
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The  Perfect  Shoe  for  vig- 
orous boys  and  girls — 
makes  them  comfortable, 
healthy  and  happy. 
Wise  mothers  buy  shoes 
shaped  to  fit  the  child's 
foot,  instead  of  expecting 
the  tender  feet  to  adapt 
themselves  to  badly 
shaped  shoes.  They  know 
that  ill-fitting  footwear 
ruins  the  health. 

"CHUMS"  Shoes  give  com- 
fort and  freedom,  being 
designed  on  the  natural 
lines  of  the  foot.  They 
strengthen  delicate  bones 
and  muscles,  prevent 
trouble  with  ankle,  arch 
or  instep,  and  allow  for 
growth  of  the  toes. 
All  styles  for  girls  and 
boys  from  3  to  14  years. 
Look  for  the  "CHUMS" 
Trademark,    r^-      J 


(JarlesA. 

KITCHENER.  ONT. 
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A  Home  Away  From  Home 


By   NELLIE   M.   EVANS 


npHIS  is  the  story  of  an  experiment  be- 
A  gun  April   1,   1919,  by  the  Dominion 
Council   of   the   Y.W.C.A.— scientists   of 
Girl  Welfare. 

First,  they  took  a  vacant  store,  with 
three  bright  rooms  above  it  and  furnished 
them.  This  they  did  for  the  benefit  of 
a  number  of  working  girls  who,  they  knew, 
wanted  a  place  to  go  for  lunch  where  they 
might  bring  all  or  part  of  their  lunch  from 
home  and  purchase  whatever  else  they 
wished  at  a  low  price;  girls  who  wanted  a 
quiet,  restful  place  where  they  might  spend 
the  spare  minutes  of  their  noon  hour  doing 
fancy  work,  writing  letters,  reading,  or 
sleeping;  girls  living  in  boarding  houses 
who  wanted  a  place  to  entertain  their  men 
friends  in  the  evening  with  some  degree 
of  privacy;  and  girls  who  wanted  to  meet 
other  girls  and  boys  in  a  club  that  would  be 
open  every  evening  of  the  week  to  provide 
enjoyable,  healthful  entertainrrient  at  a 
nominal  membership  fee. 

The  experiment  was  to  make  the  afore- 
mentioned store  space,  with  the  three 
rooms  above,  supply  the  various  wants  of 
the  girls  enumerated — perfectly  legiti- 
mate wants  which  have,  before  this, 
caused  immeasurable  discouragement  and 
unhappiness  amongst  innumerable  girls. 
Speaking  conservatively,  about  five  hun- 
dred girls  have  found  the  making  of  a 
living  in  a  big  city  a  happier  affair  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Blue 
Triangle  Recreation  Centre. 

In  the  upstairs  rooms,  lunch  is  served 
daily  to  an  average  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  girls.  The  furniture  is  plain  but 
cheerily  enhanced  by  cretonne  curtains 
at  the  windows  and  slip  covers  of  the  same 
material  on  the  chair  backs.  The  food 
is  light  but  most  daintily  served.  You 
inay  have  a  hot  drink,  soup,  vegetable 
dish,  toast,  muffins,  sandwiches,  ice  cream, 
or  cake  at  a  low  cost,  as  the  aim  is  only 
to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  food.  The 
waitresses  are  voluntary-workers  supplied 
through  the  Y.W.C.A.;  but  there  is  a  small 
permanent  kitchen  staff.  Girls  who  wish 
to  bring  all  or  part  of  their  lunch  are  wel- 
come to  use  china,  cutlery,  or  serviettes 
without  charge. 

After  lunch,  many  girls  go  downstairs 
to  the  cosy  rest  room  and  lie  down  for  a 
little  nap,  chat  with  a  friend,  read  a  book; 
or  do  embroidery.  Most  inviting  is  this 
downstairs  room  with  a  piano  at  one  side, 
shaded  floor  lamps,  wicker  chairs;  small 
tables  with  magazines,  cretonne -covered 
couches.  And  down  both  sides  of  the  room 
are  sections  curtained  off  with  cretonne 
hangings.  At  the  rear  is  a  smaller  separate 
room,  similarly  furnished  with  the  ad- 
dition of  billiard  tables,  crokinole  board, 
etc.  For  two  hours  at  noon  these  rooms 
are  always  full,  without  being  crowded; 
although  sometimes  a  girl  has  to  wait  her 
turn  for  an  empty  couch. 

In  the  evenings,  there  are  always  a 
number  of  men  being  entertained  here; 
and  more  than  one  romance  has  been 
fostered  in  these  cretonne -curtained  al- 
coves during  the  year.  So  far,  the 
privileges  of  the  Recreation  Centre  are 
free  to  any  girl  in  the  city.  Attractive 
posters  in  the  windows  state  that  it  is  open 
from  10  a.m.  to  10.  p.m.  for  girls  and  their 
men  friends.  But  upstairs  at  nights,  a 
very  active  club  carries  on  its  program. 
The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  annually; 
there  are  nearly  three  hundred  on  the  roll; 
and  the  attendance  varies  from  ten  to 
fifty  of  an  evening. 


The  programs  provided  are  varied  to 
suit  the  taste  of  everyone,  including  the 
men  who  generally  arrive  even  earlier  in 
the  evening  -than  the  girls.  They  did 
try  to  keep  one  evening  for  girls  alone,  but 
although  they  posted  notices  to  that  effect 
some  time  previous,  when  the  evening 
arrived,  those  present  were  thirteen  girls 
and  fourteen  men.  Every  night  a  pro- 
fessional "recreational  instructor"  is  in 
charge,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  you 
have  instruction  thrust  upon  you  whether 
you  want  it  or  not.  You  may  have  a  game 
of  cards  in  the  corner,  may  play  Badmin- 
ton, ten  pins,  quoits;  chat  by  the  open 
fireplace,  or  else  join  in  the  fun  led  by  the 
instructor.  There  is  a  magic  lantern  for 
throwing  songs  on  the  screen;  a  gramo- 
phone, and  a  piano  for  musical  purposes. 

One  night  the  entertainment  will  con- 
sist of  games  and  folk  dancing.  Another 
night  it  will  be  play-acting  under  Miss 
Thomas.  There  are  always  several  plays 
being  studied  so  that  no  one  need  be  with- 
out a  part;  and  every  now  and  then  there  is 
a  Big  Night  when  the  plays  are  produced. 
Sometimes  part  of  the  evening  may  be 
devoted  to  telling  stories,  discussing  books, 
or  acting  an  impromptu  movie  whose  plot 
is  enlarged  every  time  a  member  of  the 
cast  has  a  bright  idea.  Just  fancy  your- 
self harrowing  up  your  soul  for  the  his- 
trionic portrayal  of  such  a  character  as 
Percival  Clifford  the  Hero,  the  Vamp,  the 
Dear  Old  Father,  Pink  the  Brute,  or  Mike 
the  Bite  in  a  melodramatic  production 
entitled,  "The  Hidden  Treasure  or  A 
Lump  of  Coal." 

Every  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a 
half  hour  given  to  a  devotional  service. 
This  is  not  a  prayer  -  meeting,  but  a 
serious  discussion  of  life  problems.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  is  a  vesper  service  for 
which  they  try  to  secure  some  really  good 
singers  but  find  it  hard  to  find  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  up  the  afternoon. 

'^OW  it  would  almost  seem  that  this 
-'-^  delightful  institution  "ran"  itself. 
Not  so;  behind  all  these  inviting  activities 
are  the  kindly  faces  of  the  two  hostesses. 
Miss  Clark  and  Miss  Kindersley.  One  or 
other  is  there  in  the  evenings;  both  are  there 
all  day.  One  wonders  just  exactly  what 
their  functions  are,  so  qufetly  and  unob- 
trusively are  they  performed.  But  close 
surveillance  discloses  that  they  superin- 
tend the  serving  of  lunch;  straighten  the 
chairs  and  puff  up  the  cushions  in  the  down- 
stairs rooms  after  the  girls  have  gone  back 
to  work  each  afternoon.  Then  in  the 
evenings,  they  are  present  to  shake  hands 
with  shy  strangers  and  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  older  members  of  the  club;  or 
to  sit  by  the  fire  and  laugh  at  "the  young 
ones"  as  mothers  do  when  the  children  are 
having  a  party.  Since  Miss  Kindersley 
has  recently  returned  from  being  in  com- 
mand of  -  welfare  work  amongst  the 
"Waacs,  Wrens,  and  Wrafs"  of  the  Alder- 
shot  Division  in  England,  she  has  a  point 
of  contact  with  many  of  the  ex-soldiers 
who  attend  the  club. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  calls  this  Blue  Triangle 
Recreation  Centre  an  experiment.  The 
members  and  onlookers  call  it  an  un- 
doubted success  and  the  answer  to  several 
of  the  problems  with  which  working 
girls  are  confronted.  It  is  probable  that 
the  result  will  be  the  establishment  of  more 
institutions  of  a  like  nature  in  other  parts 
of  Toronto  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  the 
Dominion. 
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16  Toronto  Arcado,  TORONTO 

Cuticura  Is  All  You 
Need  For  Your  Skin 

Bathe  with  Cuticura  Soap  to  cleanse 
and  purify  the  pores.  If  Eigns  of  pimples, 
redness  oi  roughness  are  present  smear 
gently  v.' jtli  Cuticura  Ointment  before  bath- 
ing to  coothe  end  heal.  Torevery  purpose 
oi  the  toilet,  bath  and  nursery  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment  are  ideal. 
Soar.  2Sc,  Ointment  25  snd  50c.  Sold 
throughout  thcDominion.  Canadian  Depot: 
Lyroans.  Limited,  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal. 
Cuticura  Soati  vhaves  without  mus. 
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PEARLS  are  admired,  Finger- 
Tips  adored.  No  amount  of 
jewels  will  ever  make  up  unlovely 
fingers  but  beautiful  fingers  are 
in  themselves  pearls  beyond 
price. 

And  beautiful  fingers  may  be  had 
with    a  little  care — trifling  com- 
pared with  the  eff'ect  obtained— 
and  by  the  use  of 

HYGLO 

JMianicurePireparations 

— at  small  cost  when  you  consider 
the  beauty  achieved. 

T^e  lHY<3ajO  Complete  Manicure  Outfit  . 
costs  only  $1.50.  It  contains  HYGUO 
Cuticle  Kemover  and  Nail  Bleach,  HY- 
GOX)  NaU  Polish  in  cake  form.  HTGI>0 
Nail  Polish  Paste  (pink),  HYGIvO  Nail 
Wihite,  with  a  flexible  nail  file,  «nery 
board,  orange  stick,  and  cotton. 
These  and  other  HYGLO  preparatiwis 
including  rouges,  lip  sticks  and  znasoar- 
ine,  may  be  had  separately  at  25c,  3Cc, 


The  English  Polk  Dance  is  Beinar  Rapidly  Introduced   at  Canadian   Recreation    Centre* 


50c  and  66c. 

Trial  samples  of  HYGLO 
Cuticle  Remover  and  Nail 
Bleach  and  HYG€X)  NaU 
Powder,  emery  board,  orange 
stick  and  cotton  will  be  sent 
you  on  receipt  of  ten  cents 
in    ooin. 


GRAF    BROS.,  Inc. 

iEit.  1873) 
111  W«.l  24tli  St.,  N.  Y. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co., 

Inc. 

Stlkng  Afaits 

171  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 

10  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 

Can. 


This  Outfit  ?1. 50 
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To  insure  good  health,  to 
get  the  most  food  value 
from  your  meals,  and  to 
save  the  money  you  waste 
on  other  less  nutritious 
foods, 

Use 

PURITV 
FLOUR 

for 

all  your  baking 

and 

PURITV 

OATS 

for  better  porridge 

Western  Canada  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office:    Toronto 

Branches  at :   Winnipegr,    Brandon,    Cal- 
gary, Edntonton,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
St.  John,  Goderich 


The  New  Move 
for  Child  Welfare 

Continued  from  page  74 

OTHER  traits  which  the  Federal 
Government  felt  they  must  have  in 
the  chief  of  the  new  department  were 
"recognized  literary  ability;  ability  in 
public  speaking;  tact  and  good  judgment." 

Dr.  MacMurchy  is  fairly  well  known  to 
readers  of  Canadian  magazines  as  a  writer 
of  special  articles  on  educational  and  child- 
welfare  subjects,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  that  her  new  appointment  was 
announced,  her  new  book  "The  Almosts" 
went  on  the  market.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
feeble-minded,  but  it  is  a  literary  rather 
than  a  scientific  work  and  reflects  in  every 
chapter  the  author's  practical,  sym- 
pathetic, optimistic  attitude  to  the  un- 
fortunate of  all  classes.  "Human  nature 
is  a  thing  to  which  we  can  set  no  limits," 
she  says,  "and  which  requires  to  be  treated 
with  unbounded  hopefulness." 

So  far  as  the  personal  attributes  are 
concerned  she  has  been  happily  endowed 
for  the  most  responsible  position  in  public 
life.  Gifted  by  nature  and  experience 
with  unlimited  tact  and  poise  it  would  be  a 
rare  situation  that  she  could  not  meet. 
She  excels  as  a  platform  woman — one  of 
the  delightful  qualities  of  her  speaking 
being  that  she  never  wastes  the  time  of 
her  audience,  nor  gives  even  a  sentence 
that  is  not  worth  remembering. 

But  the  most  individual  thing  about 
Dr.  MacMurchy  is  her  human,  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  other  people  and  her 
understanding  of  human  problems.  She 
has  an  uncanny  ability  to  appreciate  al- 
most any  situation — even  if  it  has  never 
come  near  her  own  experience.  On  one 
occasion  some  soldiers'  wives  were  at- 
tending a  conference  preparatory  to  going 
out  to  a  new  pioneer  colony.  The  dis- 
cussion got  areund  to  the  things  they 
should  take  with  them,  and  it  was  be- 
coming rather  painful — there  was  so  much 
they  needed  and  so  little  they  had  to  take. 
While  everyone  else  was  wondering  what 
to  say  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  doctor 
with  her  usual  brightness  suggested, 
"And  if  you  can  get  some  slips  from  your 
friends'  house-plants,  be  sure  to  take 
them.  A  few  flowering  plants  seem  to  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  cheerful- 
ness into  a  house."  Instantly  every 
woman's  mind  was  off  on  a  new  tack; 
this  was  something  she  could  do. 

The  same  quick,  happy  appreciation 
of  domestic  problems  expressed  itself 
even  more  pointedly  at  a  child  welfare 
conference  where  a  rather  noted  speaker 
said:  "We  must  concentrate  on  the  mother. 
We  must  dignify,  purify  and  glorify 
motherhood  by  every  means  in  our  power." 
To  the  average  person  in  the  audience  it 
was  a  beautiful  thought.  To  the  doctor 
it  didn't  go  quite  far  enough.  "Who," 
she  asked,  "is  the  person  to  dignify,  purify 
and  glorify  motherhood?  Is  it  not  the 
baby's  father?"  It  was  possibly  the  first 
time  the  baby's  father  had  been  mentioned 
at  a  child  welfare  conference.  Men, 
everywhere,  will  thank  the  doctor  for  that. 

So  it  seems  that  the  welfare  of  Cana- 
dian children,  so  far  as  the  new  Depart- 
ment can  help,  will  be  pretty  well  looked 
after.  But  it  won't  be  done  just  after 
the  manner  of  a  "mere  department." 
Every  child,  every  parent  in  trouble  over 
a  child  and  every  public-spirited  person 
working  in  the  interests  of  children  can 
securely  feel  that  they  have  a  friend  at 
court. 


The  Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  Page  28 

back  here;  and  even  here  I  didn't  see  it  till 
—till  this  afternoon.  And  now — now 
I've  done  with  all  this.  I've  done  with 
the  easy  gentlemanly  life  of  spending 
money  and  being  waited  on.  I'm  not 
saying  it  isn't  all  right;  it's  only  not  all 
right  for  me.  I've  got  something  else 
to  do.  There  wa.s  a  time — you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do — when  a  poor  man  was  an 
offence  to  me,  and  an  uncultivated  person 
an  abhorrence.  I  was  a  snob  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  I  was  proud  of  being 
one.    And  now — " 

Pulling  down  the  shade,  and  turning 
completely  round,  she  stood  with  her  back 
to  the  window. 

"Yes,  Billy?    And  now—?" 

"It'd^Ino    use.     I    can't    tell    you.     I 


Thornton-Smith  C9 

Interior  dzcovatovs  &  Turnbher^. 

Gothic  Hall  of  Caen  Stone  Cement 
executed  &»  Furnished  by  us. 

zgKJn^STw,   Toronto. 
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from 

BETTER  SEEDS 


SOLD  BY  LEADING    MERCHANTS 
THROUGHOUT  CANADA 

Write  for  New  illustrated  Catalog 

STEELE .  BRIGGS  SEED  C'^^^^o 

'CANA0A.5     GftEATeST     SEED    HOUSE  " 
HAMILTON     -       TORONTO       —         WINNIPEG 
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A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boy 

UPPER  SCHOOL  LOWER  SCHOOL 
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MONARCH -KNIT 
SWEATER  COATS 

BESIDES  tKeir  ■Wide  varietp  of  colorings  and  fabrics,  the  Spring  and 
Summer  st^Jles  are  notable  for  certain  refinements  of  design  and 
finish  hitherto  lacking  in  garments  of  this  kind.  Naturally  such 
things  ha'Oe  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  vJould  suggest  now  as 
the  best  time  to  \'isit  ^lour  local  merchant  -while  his  assortment  is  still 
complete. 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Dunnville,    Ontario,   Canada 

Mannfaclurrrs  of  Monarch-Knit  Sweater  Coats  for  Men,  Women  and  Children;  also 
Monarch-Knii  Hosiery  for  Men  and  Women  and  Monarch  Hand  Knitting  Yearns 
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which  never  fails  in  its  cheerful 
invitation    to  breakfast,    comes 
more  frequently,  more  invitingly,  when  it's 

SEAL  BRAND   COFFEE 

that  is  used.    The  famous  Seal  Brand  flavour,  fragrance 
and  delicacy  are  sealed  right  into  the  Tin. 

InK,  I  and  2.1b  tins.   Never  sold  in  bulk.   Whole,  ground,  and  Rne-ground, 
for  Tricolators  and  otdinary  percolators.     At  all  good  dealers. 
'Terfect  Coffee— Perfectly  made"  tells  just  how  to  make  Coffee.     It's  free. 
WRITE  for  it. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 


To  Have  a  Good  Skin  is  to  be  Beautiful 

There  is  real  beauty  and  strong  attractiveness  in  a  person  who 
has  a  clear,  smooth  skin.  To  maintain  a  splendid  complexion 
is  easy  if  you  will  spend  a  little  time  daily  with  the  famous 
Princess  Preparations.  Pimples,  Blotches,  Blackheads  and  all 
non-infectious  skin  troubles  yield  to  treatment.  Start  treatments 
in  your  own  home  at  once.  Princess  Preparations  will  be 
sent   with   full    instructions   on   receipt  of  price. 


Prince«i   Complexion   Purifier 
Princess    Skin    Food 
Prince«8  Hair  Rejuvenator 
PrtncaBS   Cinderella   Cold  Cremm 
Princess  Face  Powder 
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The  Hiscott  Institute,  Limited,  59F  College  St.,  Toronto 


couldn't  explain  if  I  used  up  all  the  words 
in  the  dictionary.  It's  just  a  tugging  in 
my  heart  to  get  back  where — "  I  had  a 
sudden  inspiration.  "Read  that,"  I  said, 
taking  Felly's  letter  from  my  pocket. 

SHE  stood  under  the  central  bunch  of 
electrics  while  I  closed  the  suitcase  and 
fastened  the  straps.  Having  finished  the 
letter  she  handed  it  back  to  me. 

"Well?"  I  asked. 

"It's  just — just  a  common  person's  let- 
ter as  far  as  I  see,  and  rather  coarse. 
Boosey  might  have  written  it,  or  Miles  the 
chauffeur." 

"And  that's  all  you  see  in  it?" 

"What  more  is  there  to  see?" 

"That's  just  it.  That's  just  where  the 
inexplicable  thing  lies.  I  see,  or  rather  I 
feel,  a  tenderness  in  it  that  probably  no 
one  could  detect  but  myself.  Even  the 
reference  to  drinking — " 

"The  quart." 

"Yes;  the  quart.  You've  got  to  remem- 
ber how  small  the  margin  for  pleasure  is  in 
a  life  like  Sam's,  and  how  innocently  he 
and  Bridget  and  Jim  can  do  what  they 
had  much  better  let  alone.  They're  not 
vicious;  they're  only — how  shall  I  say? — 
they're  only  undeveloped.  We're  not 
such  saints  ourselves,  even  with  our 
development;  and  when  all  civilization 
has  bent  its  efforts,  Church  and  State 
together,  to  keep  their  minds  as  primitive 
as  possible  so  that  they'll  do  the  most 
primitive  kinds  of  work,  you  can't  blame 
them  if  they  take  their  pleasures  and  every- 
thing else  primitively.  We've  got  to  have 
another  educational  system — " 

"But  they  say  our  educational  system 
is  very  good  as  it  is." 

"As  far  as  it  goes;  but  we  still  have  one 
system  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  and  we  shall  never  get  equality  of 
mind  till  we  have  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  But  that's  only  a  detail. 
It  all  hangs  together.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned it  sums  itself  up  in  the  urging  that 
takes  me  back  among  simple  people  be- 
cause, because  I  love  them,Vio — that's  the 
only  word  for  it — and  in  their  way  they've 
loved  me." 

She  crossed  the  room  aimlessly. 

"Other — other  people  have — have  loved 
you,  as  you  call  it,  who — who  mayn't 
have  been  simple." 

"Y-yes.  But — but  in  the  cup  they 
handed  to  me  there  were  bitter  ingredients. 
In  the  cup  I'm  talking  of  there  was  only 
— love.  It  was  a  blind,  stumbling,  awk- 
ward, mannish  love,  if  you  like;  but  it 
was — love.  It  was  the  pure,  unadulter- 
ated thing,  as  ilnconseious  of  itself  as  the 
air  is.  The  girl  who  was  here  this  after- 
noon is  an  example  of  it.  For  anything  I 
know  she  was  an  idiot  to  have  come;  but 
she  came,  poor  soul,  because  she  thought — ' 

"Well,  what  did  she  think?" 

"That  if  Dick  Stroud  were  out  of  the 
way  I  should  have  a  better  chance  with 
you." 

CHE  was  still  moving  aimlessly  about 
'^  the  room,  picking  up  small  objects  and 
putting  them  down  again. 

"She  said — she  said  he'd  been  tagging 
round  after  her — it's  her  expression— for 
nearly  three  years." 

"To  my  practically  certain  knowledge 
that  is  so." 

"She  said,  too,  that  she  could  marry  him 
if  she  liked,  but  that  she  didn't  want  to." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that." 

"If  she  went  with  him  at  all,  she  said, 
it  would  probably  be — without  marriage, 
as  she  didn't  wish  to  be  bound  to  him." 

I  looked  up  in  curiosity. 

"And  did  she  say  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  her  going  with  him  at  all?" 

"I  think  she  did.  That's  what  made  me 
think  her  touched  in  her  mind  or  crazy. 
She  said  she  hadn't  decided,  or  something 
like  that;  but  as  she  was  going  to  be  an 
adventuress  she  had  to  begin  some  time, 
and  perhaps  it  might  as  well  be  with  him 
as  with  anyone  else.  She  spoke  as  if  it 
rested  entirely  with  her  to  take  him  or 
throw  him  away." 

Again  I  decided  to  be  cruel. 

"It  very  likely  does." 

She  was  standing  now  by  my  dressing 
table,  and  as  if  my  words  liad  meant 
nothing  to  her  she  said: 

"Aren't  you  going  to  take  your  hair- 
brush?" 

"Oh,  I  was  forgetting  to  put  it  in. 
Thanks." 

When  I  went  for  it  she  was  holding  it  in 
her  hand. 

"What  a  queer,  cheap^looking  thing! 
Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it?" 


Clean  your  carpets 

with  a 

BISSELUS 

Strong  Suction 

VACUUM  SWEEPER 

Has  greater  cleaning  suction 
than  the  average  electric  ai 
a  fraction  of  their  price. 
Don';  be  misled  by  its  out- 
ward appearance.  It  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  othti 
cleaners  of  this  type.  It  runs 
easier  and  cleans  better. 
With  this  Bissell  you  do  not 
need  electricity  to  keep  your 
carpets  and  rugs  clean;  it 
works  like  a  carpet  sweeper 
— with  one  hand. 
Let  your  dealer  show  you 
one  this  week.  Price,  $13  to 
$17.50;  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearing 
carpet  sweepers,  many  pat- 
terns ranging  down  from 
$9.50,  depending  upon  style 
and   locality. 

BISSELL    CARPET    SWEEPER ''CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls.  Ont. 

'Factory  I 

Grand'Rapids,  Mich. 

Oldat  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers 
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Are  You 
Self-Conscious 

Embarrassed  in  company?  Let  us  tell  you 
how  you  can  overcome  these  troubles  and 
acquire  poise,  confidence,  assurance  and  a 
mag^netic    personality.       Address 

THE  VERITAS  SCIENCE  INSTITUTE 
1400    Broadway  Desk    21  New    York 


End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 

Now  the  way  has  been 
found  for  scientiflcally  re- 
storing gray  hair  to  its  nat- 
ural color.  And  it  ia  offered 
to  women  in  Mary  T.  Gold- 
man's Scientific  Hair  Color 
^^^  Restorer. 

V  .    ▼^"^^"^  No       treatments      are       re- 

■  ■^     '       ^—"^  quired.      You    apply    it    your- 

self,      easily,       quickly       and 
;K\\  surely. 

'j'>fif      ^^^  W^«    urge    you    to    make    a 

V         ^l       nothing. 

Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 
A  Free  Test 

Cut  cut  the  coupon.  Mark  on  It  the  exact 
color  of  your  hair.  Mall  It  to  us.  and  we  will 
send  you  free  a  trial  bottle  of  MARY  T. 
GOLDMAN'S  and  one  of  our  special  combs. 
Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the 
results.  Then  you  will  know  why  thousands 
of  women  have  already  used  this  scientific 
hair  color  restorer. 

MARY  T.  GOI.DM.4N 

1693  Goldman  BldB.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  Imitations— Soldbv  Drngtjistf  Ererinthere 

I    Mary  T.  Goldman.  IfidSOeMmaa  BMC  St.  PkuLMhrn.  | 

I  Please  send  me  so\it  free  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T.  | 
>  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  si>ecial  comb.  | 
,  I  am  not  obligated  in  any  way  by  accepting  tiiis  free  _ 
■  offer.    The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is  J 

J  blacit jet  black dark  brown —  | 

-  medium  brown light  brown....  | 

I  Name I 

J  Street - Town. , 

I  Co.  -- -'  -Stmt* I 
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suppose  it  was'  at  Tours,  with  the 
er  things,  when — " 
Oh,  yes!     I  remember."    She  moved 

ward  the  door.     "Your  other  brushes — 

e  ebony  ones  with  the  silver  initials — 

at  I  gave  you  before — before  we  were 

arried — are  here.  They  were  with  the 
jings  found  on  the  bank  of  that.  .  .  . 
hey  forwarded  them  to  me.  Shouldn't 
pu — shouldn't  you — like  them?" 

'Thanks,  no.  This  sort  of  common 
ling  suits  me  better." 

•;  I  was  doing  the  last  things  about  the 
,)om.  She  was  standing  with  her  hand 
m  the  knob  of  the  door  which  was  half 
pen. 

"And  when  you're  back  in  New  York, 
iilly,  doing  that  kind  of  thing  you  talk 
bout,  shall  you  be — all  alone?" 

A  second's  reflection  convinced  me  that 
1  was  best  to  be  clear  about  everything. 
f  "At  first." 
Ij  "And  later?" 

;  I  pulled  open  a  drawer  from  which  I 
('new  I  had  taken  all  the  contents. 

"You   mean   when  we're  both — free?" 

"Suppose  I  put  it — when  you're  free?" 

"Oh,  then  there  may  be — someone  else." 

"Someone — I  know?" 

I  delved  into  another  drawer,  hiding 
ly  face.  "Someone  you  may  have  heard 
f;  but  I  don't — I  don't  think  you  know 
er." 

When  I  had  pushed  in  the  drawer  I 
used  myself;  but  I  was  alone  in  the  room. 
en  minutes  later  I  had  left  the  house 
ithout  a  goodbye  on  either  side. 

On  the  doorstep,  in  my  working  man's 
ostume,  and  with  the  everlasting  bag  and 
iitcase  in  my  hands,  I  looked  up  at  a  starry, 
indy  sky,  with  the  trees  of  the  Common 
jssing  beneath  it. 

"My  God,  what  an  end!"  I  cried,  in- 
■ardly. 

But  as  far  as  my  knowledge  or  purpose 
ent  an  end  it  was. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 


^OBLE  intentions  being  easier  to  con- 
^  ceive  than  to  carry  out  it  is  hardly 
urprising  that  on  settling  again  in  New 
"ork  I  found  myself  "let  down."  The 
ense  of  adventure  was  out  of  it,  while 
hat  of  the  mission  had  crept  in.  The  old 
•ieods  were  still  the  old  friends;  but 
my  intercourse  with  them  was  not  less 
pontaneous  it  was  certainly  more  self- 
onscious.  Back  in  my  squint-eyed  room, 
rith  the  new  paper  and  the  more  showy 
Bt  of  fungi,  the  knowledge  that  I  was  there 
ecause  I  chose  to  be  there  and  not  be- 

]ause  I  couldn't  help  it  marked  all  my 
oings  and  comings  with  a  point  of  inter- 
ogation. 
In  some  measure  too  it  was  a  point  of 
isapproval.  That  is  to  say,  those  who 
welcomed  me  back  took  me  somewhat  in 
he  spirit  of  a  "returned  empty." 

"Why,  yes,  of  course — if  you  want  it," 
ras  Miss  Smith's  reply  to  my  request  to 
lave  my  old  room  back  again;  but  her 
itonation  was  not  wholly  that  of  pleasure. 
■We  thought,  my  sister  and  I,  that  your 
ocial  duties  in  Boston  would  restrict 
'our  movements  for  the  future." 

I  had  pricked  their  little  bubble  of 
omance,  and  they  were  disappointed. 
That  one  who  had  been  their  lodger  was 
low  with  the  Olympian  gods  was  a  tale  to 
)e  told  as  long  as  they  had  a  room  to  let, 
ind  to  everyone  who  rented  one.  I  saw 
it  once  that  I  couldn't  ask  them  to  believe 
;hat  I  had  come  back  of  my  own  free  will. 
The  very  magnitude  of  my  hopes  com- 
)elled  me  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  them. 

"Punk,"  was  Belly's  comment,  when  1 
jraced  myself  to  tell  him  that  I  had  found 
lome  life  disillusioning. 

That  was  across  the  table  of  the  familiar 
sating-house,  as  we  took  our  first  meal 
;ogether.  I  was  obliged  to  explain  myself 
or  the  reason  that  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
ilso  1  read  the  conviction  that  I  hadn't 
'made  good."  Compelled  to  be  more 
jrimitive  than  I  should  have  liked,  I  had 
io  iDase  my  dissatisfaction  on  the  grounds 
jf  physical  restriction  rather  than  on  those 
af  divine  discontent. 

"Some  of  them  Boston  women  will  put 
the  lid  on  a  man  and  lock  it  down,"  he 
Dbserved,  further.  "Punk,  I  call  it.  Well, 
now  that  you've  broke  loose,  and  with  your 
wad,  I  suppose  you'll  be  givin'  yourself  a 
little  run." 

I  allowed  him  to  make  this  assumption, 
thankful  that  he  should  understand  me 
from  any  point  of  view;  but  it  was  not  the 
point  of  view  of  our  former  connection. 
That  a  man  should  be  down  on  his  luck 
was  one  thing;  but  that  having  got  on  his 
eet    he   should    deliberately     become    a 


waster  was  another.  In  any  light  but 
that  of  a  reversion  to  low  tastes  I  could 
never  have  made  Sam  see  my  return  to  the 
house  in  Meeting  House  Green.  For  low 
tastes  he  had  the  same  toleration  as  for 
misdemeanors;  but  he  did  not  disguise  the 
fact  that  for  a  man  who  had  got  his  chance 
he  considered  them  low  tastes. 

At  Creed  and  Creed's  I  received  a 
similar  tempered  welcome. 

"Sure  here's  Brogan,"  Bridget  called 
out  to  the  other  men,  on  seeing  me  enter 
the  cavern  where  four  of  them  were  at  the 
accustomed  work  of  sweeping  a  consign- 
ment that  had  just  been  unpacked.  Bur- 
lap and  sheepskins  were  still  strewn  about 
the  floor,  so  that  I  had  to  restrain  the  im- 
pulse to  pick  things  up  and  stack  them. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  compare  my  return 
to  that  of  a  spirit  which  has  passed  to  a 
higher  sphere  and  chooses  to  be  for  a  short 
time  re-embodied.  Denis,  the  Finn,  and  a 
small  wiry  man  a  stranger  to  me,  all  drew 
near  to  stare  solemnly.  My  visit  could 
only  be  taken  as  a  condescension;  not  as  a 
renewed  incorporation  into  the  old  life. 
From  that  I  had  been  projected  forever 
by  the  sheer  fact  of  not  having  to  earn  a 
living  in  this  humble  way. 

"Aw,  but  it's  well  you're  lookin'," 
Gallivan  said,  awesomely. 

"And  why  shouldn't  he  be  lookin'  well," 
Bridget  demanded,  "and  him  with  more 
butter  than  he's  got  bread  to  spread  it 
on?" 

"It's  different  with  us,"  the  Finn  said, 
bitterly,  "with  no  butter  and  not  enough 
bread,  and  more  mouths  to  feed  than  can 
ever  be  filled.  I'll  bet  you  Brogan  doesn't 
think  of  them,  now  that  he's  got  his  own 
bellyful!." 

It  seemed  to  me  an  opening. 

"Well,  suppose  I  did?  Suppose  I'd 
come  back  to  hand  down  some  of  the  but- 
ter—?" 

"Aw,  cut  it  out,  Brogan,"  the  Finn 
laughed,  joylessly.  "I  was  only  kiddin' 
you.  We  don't  pass  the  buck,  none  of  us 
don't.  What  you  got,  keep;  and  if  you 
don't,  then  the  more  fool  you." 

TN  Denis's  yearning  eyes  were  the  only 
A  signs  of  remote  comprehension  in  the 
company. 

"Sure  ye  don't  have  to  pass  the  buck 
just  because  y'  ask  the  saints  to  pray  for 
ye,  do  ye?  Pray  for  us,  Brogan.  Ye've 
got  nothing  else  to  do." 

It  was  another  opening. 

"I  wish  I  had,  Denis.  I've  found  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  loaf.  If  you  hear  of 
anything — " 

He  nodded,  with  beatified  aspiration  in 
his  leathery  old  face. 

"Aw,  then,  if  it's  that  way  you  feel  the 
Holy  Mother'll  find  ye  something,  Protes- 
tant though  y'are — ^just  as  sure  as  she 
showed  ould  Biddy  Murphy — and  her  a 
Protestant  too — that  me  mother  knew  in 
Ireland — where  there  was  two-and-six- 
pence  lyin'  in  the  mud,  and  she  with  the 
rent  comin'  due  the  next  mornin'.  This 
is  the  new  Brogan,"  he  continued,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  dark  wiry 
man,  who  responded  with  a  grin.  "He 
can't  talk  our  talk  hardly  not  at  all,  not 
no  more  than  the  monkey  I  used  to  tell 
you  about.  A  Pole  he  calls  hisself;  but 
I  niver  heard  of  no  such  nation  as  that  till 
I  come  to  this  country.  We  niver  had 
them  in  Ireland  at  all  at  all.  There  was 
Ulster  men,  and  Munster  men,  and  men 
from  the  County  of  Monaghan;  but  I 
niver  heard  tell  of  no  Poles.  Do  you  think 
they'd  have  sowls  like  us?  or  would  they 
be  like  Chinees  and  Japansey  men?" 

"For  Gawd's  sake,  here's  the  Floater," 
Bridget  warned,  softly,  and  every  man  got 
back  to  his  work. 

To  be  Continued. 
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IN  THE  NEXT 
ISSUE 

The  Concluding 
Instalment  Will 
Appear  of  "The 
Thread  of  Flame" 


5HOES 

MEN 


The 
"Albany 

The  "Albany"  is  in  demand  by  men 
who  desire  a  slender,  graceful  Shoe. 

Price 

Mahogany  Calf    .     .     $15.00 
Black  Calf  ....     $14.00 


TpHE    more    particular    you 

^  are  in   the   matter  of  your 

shoes,   the    more   strongly   we 

urge    you    to    put    Dack's    to 

the  test. 

*      . 
If  you  are  critical  of  style,  fit 

and  finish  we  can  please  you. 

May  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  it? 


No  matter  where  you  live  you 
can  wear  Dack's  Shoes  — simply 
send  for  Style  Book  and  Self- 
Measurement  Chart.  Shipping 
charges  are  prepaid  to  all  points 
in  Canada.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you. 


R.DACRsSONS.i!?!^ 

MAKER5  0F  MADE-TO-MEASURE 
SHOES   FOR   OVEK   100YEAR5 

73  W.  KING  STREET,  TORONTO 
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Clean  -  -  Sparkling  -  -  Inviting 


A  GOOD  meal,  daintily  served,  is 
most  fully  appreciated  when 
eaten  m  a  room  that  sparkles  with 
sunshine  and  cleanliness. 

Your  dining-room  will  always  have  this 
much-to-be-desired  appearance  if  you  use 
O-Cedar  Polish,  as  directed,  on  the  wood- 
work, floors  and  furniture. 

A  few  drops  of  O-Cedar  on  a  wet  cloth  will 


form  a  soft  lather  which  removes  any  Just 
and  grime  the  furniture  may  have  collected 

clotlf''  Thi  "'^^"  ^^/^^*=^  ^''nply  rub  a  dry 


CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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Hair  Aids" 

The  Switch  or  the 
Chignon  makes  pos- 
sible the  most  becom- 
i]ng  arrangement  of 
hair  otherwise  too 
scant  for  proper  dress- 
ing. 


You  can  receive  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts on  hair-goods  and  hair 
fashions  in  your  home,  by  sending 
for  Dorenwend's  descriptive  book- 
let 

The  same  careful  attention  is  ex- 
tended to  mail  orders  as  to  a 
personal  interview — satisfaction 
euaranteed. 

EatahlitheJ  oetr  fifty  years 

103-lOS  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO 


Sport  In 


BERMUDA'S 

climate  enables  you  lo 

play  golf  or  enjoy  any  other 

form  of  sport  all  the  year  round. 

Ridins         Driving         Bicycling        Tennis 

Fishing  Yachting  Canoeing 

under  the  most  ideal  climatic  conditions 

Bermuda's  yearly  average  temperature  is  70'* 

A  trip  to  Bermuda  will  do  your  health  a 

world  of  good,  and  you  can  get  there  in 

48  hours  from  New  York. 

See  your  local  Steamship'^        FURNESS  , 

agents  for  particulars  re    /BERMUDA  LINEJ 
rales  an(!  /      Kumcsa  House 

.mailings       ^v-       ->■"    7    ^  \Vh,.cl,.,IISir.. 
y5<»^  /         NEW  ^OHK 

^'^'^      Write  to  the 

^ — '     Secretary 

Bermuda  Trade  and 

Development  Board 

HAMILTON.  BERMUDA 

ior  Official  Touri.t  Coi 
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Powder  Always 
Shows  On  a 
Rough  Skin 

Do  you  realize  that  your 
skin  would  look  twice  as 
nice  if  you  used  a  finisliing 
cream  every  time  before  you 
put  on  face  powder? 


CREME  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  noa^freasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  velvet  The  favorite  for  20  years. 

In  jars  at  35c  and  75c  ^"'"^  *"  °™'  '•'^  ^'""'<*- 

,,     ,  „  Made  in  CANADA  bt 

Macl^ean,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited  The  Elcaya  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited 
Montreal  j^^^,  ^  ^.^^^^  p^^^,, 

Distributors  for  Canada  Montreal,  Canada 
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VERS  HARP  travels  tn 
pockets,  purses  and  hand  bags 
everywhere  that  people  go.  Ever- 
sharp  is  ever  ready  on  the  instant 
for  any  writing  work  no  tnatter 
ivhether  the  user  is  in  a  steamer 
chair,  a  Pullman  co77ipartment 
or  a  busy  office.    To  the  railroad 
inspector  checki?ig  freight  or  the 
naturalist,  taking  notes,   to   the 
housewife,    shopper,    worker, 
Evershafp  always  is  a  conven- 
_  lent  fountain  of  easy  pencil  writ- 
ing.   The  balanced  barrel  holds 
eighteen  inches  of  lead,  sufficient 
for  jnonths.    Make  swe  you  get 
Eversharp — the  name  is  on  the 
pencil.  All  sizes,  all  prices. 
Dealers  everywhere. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  hy 
THE  IVAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Western  Diitributars:  Ro-ivland  &  Campbell, 
Ltd. ,  Winnipeg,  A/anitoba.  Eastern  Distrihu 
tor<:     Consolidated   Optical    Co.,     Toronto., 
Ontario,  and  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


What  Prest-0-Lite  Service 
Means  to  the  Car  Owner 

Look  for  the  Prest-0-Lite  Service  Sign.  You 
will  always  find  it  swinging  from  the  doorway  of 
the  leading  storage  battery  service  station.  It  is 
a  kindly  invitation  to  drive  up  and  unload  all 
your  battery  worries  on  the  broad  shoulders  of 
the  local  representative  of  the  pioneer  service  to 
motorists. 

It  means  honest  advice  as  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  your  battery,  no  matter  who  made  it. 

It  means  testing  and  distilled  water  as  often- 
as  your  battery  needs  it. 

It  means  courteous  treatment  and  prompt 
attention  always. 

It  means  expert  advice  on  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  your  generator  to  your  battery,  to  pre- 
vent overcharging. 

It  means  reasonable  prices  when  repairs  or 
recharging  may  be  necessary. 

It  means  continuous  use  of  your  car  while 
battery  repairs  are  being  made. 

It  means  an  adequate  stock  of  new  Prest-0- 
Lite  Batteries,  and  battery  parts  for  all  makes  of 
cars.  ( 

The  Prest-0-Lite  Service  in  more  than  500 
Stations  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


He  can  prolong  the  life  of  your  battery  and  save  you 
Service        expensive  repair  bills,  if  you'll  let  him.    Better  make  his 
acquaintance  NOW. 


Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Dept.  C-119,Pre8t-0-Lite  Building  -  Toronto 

831  St.  Catherine  St.  W.  -         .         -  Montreal 

Montreal|Trust  Building         ...         Winnipeg 

Factories: 

Toronto        -        St.  Boniface 


Service  Stations  Everywhere 


PrestOLite 
Battery 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this-  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats  '  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Moths  are  unable  to  indulge  their  expensive  appetites  in  the 
depths  of  the  rug  that  is  frequently  beaten  by  The  Hoover. 
Those  which  burrow  deeply  to  feast  or  to  deposit  their  eggs 
are  speedily  removed,  together  with  all  destructive,  embedded 
grit.  Besides  beating.  The  Hoover  speedily  sweeps  up  all 
$>tubborn  litter,  rights  crushed  nap,  renews  colorings  and 
suction  cleans.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  these  essentials. 
And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in   the  world. 

Qi^e  HO  OVER 


ELECTRIC   SUCTION   SWEEPER 


Write  for  booklet,  "How  to 
Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner" 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

Hamilton,    Ontario 


VtBE^TS.. 
as  it  Sweeps 
as  ir  Cleans 


Made        in       Canada 


by       Canadians    —  for       Canadians 
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Test  the  Quality 
of  Investments 

Investments  should  make 

I.  Your  principal  secure 
z.  Your  income  certain 

3.  Your  funds  readily 
available. 

and  In  addition  they  should 

4.  Better  the  community 

5.  Or  help  necessary  in- 
dustrial or  commercial 
enterprises. 

Government  Bonds 
and  well  selected 
Municipal  and  Cor- 
poration Bonds  meet 
these    requirements. 


Suggestions  on   request 


A.E.  AMES  &  CO. 


Inststmtnt  Stcurttta 

Union  Bank  Building 
Transportation  Building 
74  Broadway 
Harris  Trust  Building 
Belmont  House 
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TOROHTO 

MONTREAL 

NEW  YORK 

■       CHICAGO 

VICTORIA 


Esterbrook  Pens 

For  Hard  and  Constant  Use 

Over  sixty  years'  experience  in 
making  pens  that  write  well  all  the 
tinie  goes  into  every  Esterbrook  pen. 
No.  048  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
used  pen  in  the  world.  Wherever  hard  work 
IS  required  of  a  pen  you  find  the  Esterbrook 
Falcon  Pen  No.  048.  It  is  made  of  finest  steel. 
'lP*^'"  /  P'°'^"*=°  to  produce  a  smooth  writing,  flex- 
ible yet  firm,  pen.  The  design  is  adapted  to  provide 
tor  the  great  variety  of  places  where  this  pen  is  found. 
1  °'  'f  l*Phone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for 
samples.  15c  a  dozen,  assorted,  or  of  your  favorite 
pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

16-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Csn.di.n  Agents  :   Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Csnada 


EsierhrookPens 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1851 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,  Explosion, 

Riots,  Ciril  Cominotioiu  and  Strikes 

HEAD  OFFICES         -        TORONTO 
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The    Industrial    Unrest   and   Its   Effect 
on  Investments 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  Editor  "The  Financial   Post." 


'  I  ''HE  spontaneous  "overall"  movement 
•*■  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  investor.  Not 
that,  in  one  sense,  it  matters  a  row  of 
pins  whether  the  average  man  dons  a 
garb,  rough-cut  out  of  denim;  or  insists  on 
an  all-wool  serge;  or  the  "rich  purple"  of 
the  olden  ages.  Nor  does  it  matter  much 
whether,  as  is  likely,  the  "overall"  prin- 
•ciple  fails  to  win  out,  and,  as  is  more 
probable,  is  superseded  by  what  has  been 
forced  on  most  of  us,  old  clothes  turned 
inside  out.  After  all  it  has  succeeded  inso- 
far as  to  send  forth  warning  signals  to 
whatever  class,  manufacturer  (including 
the  spinners),  jobber  or  retailer,  is  deemed 
most  responsible  for  the  present  excessive 
cost  of  clothing.  It  becomes  one  of  those 
small  but  gusty  clouds  in  the  sky  to  in- 
dicate that  all  will  not  be  clear  sailing  for 
those  who  are  forcing  up,  unduly,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  existence. 

When  a  certain  group  of  milk  con- 
sumers in  Quebec  Province  demanded 
14-cent  milk,  and  got  it,  they  iServed  an- 
other warning,  and  probably  performed  a 
public  service  by  so  doing. 

The  enlistment  of  organized  labor  as 
well  as  the  general  public  against  the 
"outlaw"  railway  strike,  was  a  movement 
not  only  against  a  callous  disregard  of 
contracts,  but  also  a  serious  attempt 
against  needlessly  or  unfairly  stimulating 
that  vicious  spiral  curve  of  ever-higher 
prices.  There  is  thus  a  hopeful  tendency 
among  the  public  to  say,  "Thus  far  and 
no  farther"  in  the  matter  of  prices;  to 
enforce  a  real  reconstructive  basis  to  our 
economic  system;  to  discourage  the  ex- 
travaganza of  loading  up  on  luxuries;  to 
concentrate,  and  therefore  increase  pro- 
duction of  essentials,  and  lower  the  cost 
in  proportion. 

A  well-known  writer  in  condemning  the 
expansion  of  credit,  declared  that  this  was 
directly  related  to  industrial  costs  and  to 
the  endless  cycle  of  wage  and  price  advances. 
The  cycle  calls  continually  for  more 
credit,  and  if  the  supply  is  to  be  provided 
indefinitely  the  "dollar"  in  which  wages 
are  paid  will  continue  to  depreciate  in 
purchasing  power,  and  the  whole  Industrial 
and  financial  situation  will  become  more 
and  more  hopelessly  confused. 

There  is  no  advantage  to  the  wage- 
earner  in  reducing  the  currency  to  mere 
stage  money,  which  has  no  definite  com- 
mand over  the  goods  he  wants  to  buy,  or 
in  having  the  industrial  structure  lifted 
up  in  a  vast  pyramid  of  credit,  which  will, 
sooner  or  later,  collapse  as  all  like  pyra- 
mids have  in  the  past. 

And  the  wage-earner  no  more  deserves 
the  reproof  than  anyone  else.  As  a 
recent  cartoon  pictured  it:  "Everyone" 
is  chasing  himseU — the  profiteer — around 
the  tree  and  never  catching  him  (self). 
"Everybody's  doing  it" — if  he  has  the 
chance — and  the  overall  warning  to  the 
profiteer  in  clothing  distribution  is  neither 
more  nor  less  warranted  than  a  similar 
warning  to  the  worker  who  employs 
the  force  of  a  majority  strike  to  establish 
an  increase  in  wages  unduly. 

Like  the  salary  man,  the  holder  of  in- 
vestments is  the  sufferer;  the  dividend  or 
interest  payment  has  seldom  Increased, 
and  his  return  consequently  is  diminished 
in  proportion.  But  the  nearer  we  are  to 
the  peak  of  the  price-load,  the  better  the 
bargains  for  the  new  purchaser.  Some 
alarm  has  been  felt  among  security  holders 
at  the  announcement  that  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  had 
been  forced  to  pay  7  per  cent,  for  money  for 
needed  equipment,  and  that  Ontario 
bonds  had  been  sold  in  New  York  to  yield 
7.20  per  cent. 
If  so,  how  far  below  par  would  6  per 


cent,  bonds  go?  And  where  would  5  per 
cent,  bonds  rest  in  their  decline?  What 
further  reduction  would  have  to  be  made  in 
5J^  per  cent.  Victory  bonds?  And  how 
far  down  would  7  per  cent,  preferred  stocks 
go?  And  what  higher  dividend  than  is 
now  paid  would  be  needed  to  keep  com- 
mon stocks  around  par? 

Fortunately  this  high  interest  move- 
ment has  not  seriously  affected  the  price 
of  the  tried  and  stable  securities,  but 
commodity  prices  must  soon  start  on  the 
decline  or  securities  will  weaken  under  the 
strain. 

Those  interested  in  the  Stock  Market 
would  note  a  eompre.ssion  in  activity  in  the 
Canadian  Exchanges  through  the  banks' 
refusal  to  increase  call  loans.  And  in 
many  cases  to  a  reduction  in  call  money 
on  the  Street.  This  was  a  necessary  step 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  loans  for  commercial  purposes, 
induced  by  the  heavy  upward  swing  of 
merchandise  prices.  The  statement  of 
the  chartered  banks  of  Canada  for  the 
month  of  March  shows  that  commercial 
loans  have  reached  the  highest  point  on 
record,  $1,322,367,030,  an  increase  of 
over  $205,000,000  during  the  year.  Indeed 
these  now  exceed  savings  deposits  by 
$125,000,000.  This  is  taxing  banking 
resources  severely.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  announced  that  there  will  not  be  another 
big  loan  this  Fall,  and  a  start  has  been 
made  at  Ottawa  in  reducing  expenditures 
from  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31st  last,  to  $537,000,000 
for  the  current  year,  although  this  still 
leaves  $82,000,000  to  be  provided  for 
outside  of  the  usual  revenues. 

For  all  present  conditions,  there  is  an 
underlying  strength,  to  the  market,  and 
with  cautious  buying  excellent  invest- 
ments are  fairly  plentiful. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  oil 
proposition.  Some  would  condemn  one 
and  all  as  "fakes,"  drawing  their  conclusions 
from  sundry  that  measured  up  to  such  a 
description.  They  forget,  however,  that 
the  oil  well  is  a  vital  form  of  industry,  and 
it  is  surprising  the  number  of  investors 
standing  well  up  in  the  upper  ranks 
among  financial  men,  and  investors  gen- 
erally, who  hold  oil  stocks.  Perhaps  two 
points  of  warning  are  in  order.  One 
subscriber  wrote  in  regard  to  some  "oil 
lands"  down  South  that  he  was  urged  to 
buy,  in  the  hope  that  some  oil  producing 
concern  would  come  along  and  pick  these 
lands  up. 

This  looked  rather  "thin,"  one  degree 
at  least  removed  from  a  "legitimate"  oil 
producing  proposition.  For  the  latter 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
directors  and  active  management  are 
reliable  men,  whose  presence  will  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
stock  will  be  expended  intelligently  in 
development  work,  and  secondly,  that 
there  is  a  fair  production  already  assured. 
For  there  are  oil  lands  and  oil  lands. 
But  given  the  two  conditions  the  specula- 
tor at  least  gets  a  fair  "run  for  his  money" 


Answers  To  Inquiries 

A  NSWERS  will  be  given  freely 
■^^^  to  subscribers  to  "MacLean's 
Magazine"  in  regard  Jo  indtistrial 
investments,  {if  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed)  by  addressing 
H.  H.  Black,  Resident  Editor  "The 
Financial  Post,"  128  Bleury  St., 
Montreal. 


Victory  Bond 
Owners 


with  coupo  s  due  May  1st 
experienced  the  satisfaction 
of  collecting  their  interest 
promptly  and  conveniently. 
The  wisest  thing  to  do  with 
this  interest  is  to  reinvest  it 
either  in  further  Victory 
Bonds,  which  ofl'er  a  substan- 
tial interest  return,  or  in 
other  high  grade  Canadian 
Government  or  Municipal 
Bonds.  We  offer  a  selection 
of  these  bonds,  with  a  wide 
choice  of  maturities,  and 
affording  an  interest  return 
of  as  high  as  T''r . 

Write  for  our  latest  list. 

Wood,Gundy&Co. 

Canadian    Pacific   Railway    Building 

Montreal  Tr,r/-vr.f  rv  Nw  York 

Saskatoon  1  OrOntO     London.  Eng. 
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TiVc  Valve  fn$j 
Maif  Become  'Da.ma.^ad.l 

Generally  it  will  be  because  you 
have  run  your  tires  with  the  valve- 
cap  off,  thereby  allowing  some  for- 
eign substance  to  enter  the  valve- 
Btetn. 

When  this  happens  you  should  have 
with  you  a  bte  of  SCHRADEK 
UNIVERSAL  VALVE  INSIDES. 
They  come  packed  five  in  a  dust- 
proof  tin  box,  each  inside  is  separ- 
ated from  the  others  to  insure  it 
reaching  the  user  in  perfect  con- 
dition.    Price  45c  Per  Box. 

A  SCHRADEKS  SON 

334  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Iiondon,  Eng.       New  York      Chicago 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

for    sale    by    All     Leading    Furnltur* 
Dealers. 

-MACEY    STYLE    BOOK."   full    of    In. 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


Panada  Furniture  Manufacturers 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO. 
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CANADA'S    TRADE   SCOUTS 


I 


T  takes  all  kinds  of  incidents  to  make  up  the 
everyday  life  in  the  average  Federal  depart- 
ment at  Ottawa,  and  just  when  you  are  strug- 
gling with  what  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  appro- 
priation for  the  service,  which  has  been  cut  "be- 
yond recognition"  owing  to  present  financial  conditions,  or 
just  when  you  are  vexed  with  any  of  the  numerous  criti- 
cisms, just  or  unjust,  which  may  reach  your  office,  it  is  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  to  receive  such  a  letter  as 
this: 

"1.  My  salary  is  so  cheap  that  I  have  to  owe  others 
money  every  month. 

2.  Your  bonus  is  too  small. 

8.  In  caae  I  stay  at  your  office  cannot  save  money 
for  an  unexpected  accident. 

4.  My  new  position  is  in  a  Japanese  concern 
where  they  give  me  better  salary  and  10  to  15  months 
salary  as  bonus. 

5.  I  should  like  to  become  a  business  man. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  to  request  you 

for  my  leaving,  against  my  will,  and  have  the  liberty 

of  introducing  Mr.  who  desires  to  get  position 

in  your  office  in  place  cf  mS." 

The  Department  does  not  always  receive  communica- 
tions as  polite  as  the  above,  which  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  one  of  our  subordinate  officers  in  Japan.  Under 
the  circumstances  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

I  imagine  that  paragraph  five  of  the  above— -"I  should 
like  to  become  a  business  man" — will  tickle  the  risibilities 
of  many  manufacturers  throughout  Canada,  who  will  see 
in  this  a  sly,  though  innocent,  dig  against  the  methods  of 
the  Department. 

A  few  days  before  this  was  written,  as  I  was  contemplat- 
ing the  instructions  to  the  effect  that  our  estimates  must  be 
eut  down  absolutely  "to  the  bone,"  and  struggling  to  see 
our  way  clear  to  carry  on  with  a  minimum  appropriation, 
it  was  certainly  a  comic  relief  to  have  the  following  letter 
placed  upon  my  desk: — 

"1545 St., 

Montreal,  March  18,  1920. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  24  Joke  Book. 

Yours  truly, 
SAM  COPPLE." 

That  wasn't  the  name  but  it  will  do.  But,  lest  the 
reader  might  infer  that  this  Department  has  nothing  to  do 
except  to  read  freak  letters,  let  me  explain  as  briefly  as  po.s- 
sible  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce— and  in  particular  that  Branch  of  it  which  was  creat- 
ed nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  more  recent  times  styled 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


We  Can  Achieve  the  Impossible 

CANADIAN  manufacturers,  with,  of 
course,  some  notable  exceptions, 
should  wake  up.  The  facilities  offered 
them  by  the  Department  to  increase 
•their  trade  abroad  are  greater  than  they 
can  avail  themselves  of.  Why  is  this? 
Because  too  many  of  us,  when  confront- 
ed by  new  problems,  are  prone  to  say: 

"It  can't  be  done." 

The  war,  however,  has  taught  us 
many  lessons,  and  one  of  these  is  that 
the  response  to  the  above  pe.ssimistic  as- 
sertion very  often  is  that  someone  goes 
ahead  and  achieves  the  apparently  im- 
possible. Over  and  over  again,  during 
the  recent  world  war,  supplieH  of  seem- 
ingly impossible  quantities  were  re- 
quired at  seemingly  impossible  dates  of 
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delivery;  difficulties  disappeared  as  efforts  progressed,  and 
— it  was  done. 

Canada  is  hugely  in  debt;  this  debt  must  be  paid.  Ex- 
port trade,  particularly  in  manufactured  commodities, 
is  the  surest  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Canada's  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  business  men  of  this  country  remarkable 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  speedy,  accurate  and  useful 
survey  of  foreign  markets.  The  chief  part  of  this  serviee 
is  furnished  by  our  twenty  "Trade  Scouts"  and  several 
Commercial  Agents,  who  are  scattered — with  intelligent 
prevision — throughout  every  continent.     The  Trade  Com- 

missioners  reside 

abroad,  usually  at 

some  permanent  post 

and  their  whole  time 

is  directly  devoted  to 

the   interests   of   the 

service  and  Canadian 

exporters. 

A    Commission    in 
Hussia 

ONE  of  the  most 
interesting  "as- 
signments" given  any 
Commissioner  is  that 
which  recently  fell  to 
the  lot  of  L.  D.  Wil- 
greas,  a  graduate  of 
McGill  University, 
who  went  to  A.siatic 
Russia  in    1916,   and 


remained  until  1919,  chiefly  at  Omsk  and  there- 
after at  Vladivostok.     In  February  last  he  and  his 
wife  were  bidden  God-speed  for  Europe,  where  Mr. 
Wilgress  will  have  as  his  territory  South  Russia, 
Roumania,     Poland,    Jugo-Slavia,    and    Czecko— 
Slovakia.     It  is  expected  that  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained, first-hand,  will  be  of  extraordinary  value.     Mr. 
Wilgress,  by  the  way,  married  a  Russian  lady,  and  as  he 
himself  is  a  fluent  Russian  scholar,  he  should  have  a  very 
fruitful,  as  well  as  adventurous,  career  during  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  as  it  is  now  known, 
had  its  origin  when  by  Order-in-Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  George  Foster,  in  1892,  three  part-time 
commercial  agents  were  appointed  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  in  1894  John  Short  Larke,  of  Bowmanville, 
Ontario,  was  sent  to  Australia.  The  latter  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  Canadian  sent  abroad  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  this  service;  he  was  appointed  by  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell,  then  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  Larke  died  in  Australia  after  many  years'  service  in 
the  interests  of  Canada. 

The  Doyen  of  the  Service 

THE  doyen  of  the  service  to-day  is  D.  H.  Ross,  a  busi- 
ness man  with  wide  experience  in  the  Antipodes,  wko 
was  sent  to  fill  the  position  of  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Melbourne.  Mr.  Ross  assumed  this  office  in 
1903,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  duties  which  he  has 
chosen  to  lay  on  himself  is  to  hold  a  July  1  celebration  in 
OUT  far-off  sister  Dominion.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in- 
cidentally, that  the  expenses  of  this  Dominion  Day  cele- 
bration, at  which  gather  together  all  Canadians  and  ex- 
Canadians  within  a  wide  radius  of  Melbourne,  come  out  of 
Mr.  Ross'  private  funds.  Sueh  occasions  are  always 
graced  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  members  of  tie 
Commonwealth  Cabinet. 

Several  returned  soldiers  are  now  included  among  the 
Trade  Commissioners.  When  war  broke  out  H.  R. 
Poussette  at  Buenos  Aire*,  and  G.  B.  Johnston,  at  Yoko- 
hama, volsnteered,  and  both  returned.  The  former  is 
also  a  veteran  of  the  Boer  war.  Mr.  Pousette  is  now 
engaged  in  a  world  tour  of  Canadian  offices  abroad, 
being  now  en  route  to  Calcutta,  where  he  will  spend  sereral 
months  investigating  trade  possibilities.  Mr.  Johnston, 
since  his  return,  has  been  stationed  in  Braail. 

Hercule  Barre,  who  saw  serviee  in  France  with  the  14th 
Battalion,  and  later  rose  to  Lt.-Colonel  in  charge  of  the 
150th  Battalion,  has  recently  accepted  the  Paris  post. 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  who  was  a  major  when  the  war  ended, 
is  in  Cuba;  A.  S.  Bleakney  is  in  Rotterdam,  and  J.  Vernon 
Mackenzie,  who  was  with  the  Independent  Air  Force, 
has  recently  left  to  revive  the  Glasgow 
office. 

There  are  also  three  Junior  Trade 
Commissioners,  in  training  for  posts 
abroad,  all  of  whom  saw  service:  John 
E.  Shortt;  E.  L.  McColl,  who  was  ;i 
gunner  major;  and  George  Roy  Stevens, 
who  went  over  with  the  "Pats." 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition 
to  the  Glasgow  Office,  there  are  four 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners.  The 
Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  U.  K.  is  Harrison  Watson,  who  is 
located  in  London,  and  arranges  to  co 
ordinate  the  work  of  his  office  with  that 
of  the  other  Commissioners  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  who  makes 
his  heftd<iuarters  at  Liverpool,  is  a 
specialist  in  fruit,  and  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness, in  addition  to  his  ordinary  routine 
lUrriiMin  Wauon.  London,  Kngiand.       work,  to  further  in  every  way  the  in- 
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I  •  rests  of  the  export  fruit  trade  of 
Canada.  He  'attends  as  many  of  the 
auctions  as  possible,  reports  at  fre- 
quent, stated  intervals  by  letter  and 
cable  as  to  prevailing  prices,  and 
gives  valuable  advice  on  such  sub- 
jects as  packing,  standard  barrels, 
trade  deliveries  and  the  highest 
markets — all  of  which  information 
is  placed  at  the  immediate  disposal 
of  Canadian  fruit  growers. 

The  two  other  Commissioners  in 
territory  are  J.  E.  Ray,  who  is  lo- 
cated at  Manchester,  and  Norman  D. 
Johnston,  who  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  Bristol.  You  will  note 
that  each  of  these  Commissioners 
is  located  at  a  strategic  point — to 
borrow  a  word  from  the  soldiers' 
vocabulary — and  is  in  a  position  to 
furnish  instantaneous  and  accu- 
rate information  on  any  subject 
whatsoever  to  any  Canadian  man- 
ufacturer, or  exporter. 

'TPHE  other  Trade  Commissioners  throughout  the  world 

■*■  are   located   in   the   Argentine   Republic,    Barbados, 

China,  Italy,  Japan,  Newfoundland,   New  Zealand   and 

South  Africa.     In  the  Argentine  we  have  B.  S.  Webb, 

who  is  fluent  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  E.  H.  S. 

Flood,    who    makes    his    headquarters    at    Bridgetown, 

Barbados,  is  reponsible  for  all  the  British  West  Indies  and 

British  Guiana.     W.  McL.  Clarke,   who    was  graduated 

from  Queen's  and  who  has  been  in  Italy  for  the  past  four 

years,  recently  made  an  extensive  and  exceedingly  useful 

survey  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  potentialities  of 

Spain.     Mr.  Clarke  speaks  and  writes  Italian  and  French 

and  has  a  good  knowledge  of 

Spanish,   German   and   Greek. 

One  of  the  newer  men  in  the 

^^^^  service  is  A.  E.  Bryan,  who  re- 

I  ^HVijIiS^'        ports  on   Japanese   prospects, 

^^^^j*  ^B^       making  his  head  office  at  Yoko- 

^^^■^  ^^B       hama.     Mr.  Bryan  speaks  Jap- 

j^^^F^^^H      anese,  and  though  born  in  Ja- 

,^l^^^^   ^^H       P^"  ^^  w^  educated  in  Canada, 

^Jj^^^   A   ^^M      graduating  from  Toronto  Uni- 

l^^^^^^^t  ^^H      versity.    Mr.  Bryan's  father 

^^^^^^^Sf^^H       Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 

^^^^^^^^^^^1  of  Tokio.     He  was  one 

^^^^^^^^^^pH  early  Canadian  mission- 

I^H^^H^m       aries  to  the  Orient.     Mr.  W.B. 

Nicholson  is  our  Commissioner 

in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 

and  W.  A.  Beddoe,  who  was  a 

well-known  journalist  in  Canada,  is  now  stationed  in  New 

Zealand. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
has  been  instructed  to  undertake  within  the  next  few 
weeks  a  trip  to  West  Africa,  wherie  he  will  enquire  into  the 
prospects  for  Canadian  goods  in  this  territory.  He  will 
leave  for  the  West  coast  as  soon  as  his  newly  appointed 
assistant,  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean,  reaches  Cape  Town.  The  countries 
which  Mr.  Egan  will  investigate  are  among  those  which 
are  comparatively  unknown  to  Canadian  exporters.  While, 
at  present,  they  cannot  be  reached  by  direct  steamship 
connections,  the  West  African  territories  can  be  reached 
by  trans-shipment.  A  direct  service  from  Canadian 
Atlantic  ports  is  promised,  however,  this  summer  The 
population  of  the  British  West  African  colonies  is  no  less 
than  20  millions,  in  addition  to  more  than  20  millions  of  a 
population  of  the  foreign  possessions  on  that  Coast. 
Exports  to  the  British  colonies  are  less  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  though  recent  information  indicates  that  some 
of  Canada's  exports  are  credited  to  the  United  States. 

The  Work  in  China 
TN  China,  Canada  is  represented  by  J.  W.  Ross,  who, 
*  besides  the  various  duties  normally  imposed  on  a  Trade 
Commissioner,  also  fills  several  functions.    During  one 
of  the  war  years,  he  reported  that  his  office 
was  concerned  with  the  following: 

"Giving  letters  of  introduction  to  visi- 
tors from  Canada  to  business  men,  British 
consuls  and  others  in  China. 

"Pointing  out  opportunities  for  extend- 
ing Canadian  trade. 

"Replying  to  enquiries  from  other  ports 
in  China  upon  many  subjects. 

"Giving  advice  to  prospective  settlers 
m  Canada  and  explaining  land  regulations, 
etc. 

"Making  enquiries  after  properties  in 
Canada  in  which  residents  of  China  are 
interested. 

"Writing  letters  upon  the  question  of 
alien  enemies  and  trading  with  the  enemy. 

^'Seeking  for  lost  relatives  in  China. 

"Arranging  for  passports  for  Canadians. 
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"A  good  deal  of  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the 
question  of  Chinese  students  going  abroad  to  complete 
their  education." 

What  the  Service  Costs 

'  I  ''HE  cost  of  maintaining  abroad  this  organization  of 

■»■  "Trade  Scouts"  during  1920  will  approximate  $200,000. 

The  salaries  of  Trade  Commissioners  are  not  large — 
one  of  the  men  recently  wrote  to  the  Department  that  the 
stipend  he  was  receiving  was  only  sufficient  to  permit  him 
to  exist  in  "genteel  poverty."  The  Junior  Trade  Com- 
missioners are  paid  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  annum, 
while  on  duty  in  Ottawa,  and  $5,000  when  the  full  rank  of 
Trade  Commissioner  is  attained  abroad.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  level  of  these  salaries  may  be  materially 
raised,  and  representations  to  this  effect  have  already  been 
made. 

Apropos  of  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  the  De- 
partment's experience  with  one  of  our  "office  boys." 
In  the  Far  East  native  "boys,"  who  are  grown  men  with 
families,  are  employed  at  what  would  seem  to  a  Canadian 
a  very  small  wage.  Some  months  ago  we  received  a 
plaintive  appeal  from  one  of  these  in  the  office  of  a  Trade 
Commissioner  in  the  Orient,  stating  that  he  found  it  some- 
what difficult  to  support  a  wife  and  five  children  on  18 
yen  a  month,  and  asking  that  he  be  granted  25  yen  a 
month,  that  is  to  say,  an  increase  from — at  normal  ex- 
change rates — $9.45  to  $12.50. 

The  request  for  this  increase  came  in  the  characteristic 
flowery  language  of  the  Orient: 

"I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  increase  my 
salary.  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  such  a  matter  but 
advance  in  living  cost  in  this  country  make  me  impossible 
to  live  with  my  present  salary.  I  hereupon  beseech  you 
that  you  will  kindly  increase  my  salary  as  other  firms  as  I 
have  much  difficulty  in  giving  support  to  my  wife  and  five 
children." 

He  got  the  increase — after  his  request  had  been  duly 
forwarded  to,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

T^HE  duties  of  a  Trade  Commissioner  are  briefly  told 
■*■  in  printed  instructions  issued  to  Canadian  Trade  offi- 
cials. "They  must: 

"Keep  before  them  the  fact  that  the  first  desire  of  the 
Government  is  that  they  should  endeavor  to  their  utmost 
to  increase  the  export  trade  of  Canada. 

"Study  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  they  have  been 
established,  especially  in  those  commodities  which  Canada 
can  supply." 

An  interesting  summary  of  the  functions  of  Consular 
officers  was  made  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Can- 
adian Club  at  Ottawa  some  years  ago  by  J.  Joyce  Broder- 
ick,  former  H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  New  York.  Mr.  Brod- 
erick  pointed  out  that  raw  materials  and  foodstuflfs  compel 
their  own  market—purchasers  come  in  search  of  them— 
but  the  producers  of  manufactured  goods  must  use  every 
available  source  at  their  command.  His  remarks  anent 
Consuls  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  Trade  Commis- 
sioners.    He  said: 

"Consuls  cannot  take  the 
place  of  individual  repre- 
sentatives of  private  firms 
nor  can  they  bring  nego- 
tiations to  a  conclusion.  A 
Consul  has  no  definite  pro- 
posal to  make  or  bargain 
to  offer.  He  cannot  create 
trade  but  he  can  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  it 
might  be  created.  He  can 
give  valuable  information, 
especially  in  remote  coun- 
tries, respecting  local  styles 
and  prejudices.  He  could 
tell  you  for  instance  that  a 
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dragon  is  popular  on  trademarks  in 
China,  a  rampant  leopard  in  India, 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  in  Uruguay: 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  sell  wash- 
tubs  in  Singapore,  where  they  wash 
their  clothes  in  midstream.  He 
can  furnish  you  with  reports  on 
shortage  of  crops,  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties of  trade,  harbor  improve- 
ments and  the  extension  abroad  of 
railroad  facilities  and  other  means 
of  transportation  which  open  up 
new  districts  to  commerce,  informa- 
tion on  investments  of  trade,  the 
increasing  or  the  declining  demand 
for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  and 
changes  in  taste  or  habits  of  life  as 
affecting  demands  for  imported 
articles." 

The  Trade  Commissioners  in 
gathering  information  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters  are 
led  into  many  channels,  and  havi 
some  very  interesting  and  instructive  experiences.  One  <,i 
the  features  of  the  service  is  the  exceptional  accuracy  of 
these  reports  which  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  BulUtin  and 
despatched  every  Monday  from  Ottawa  to  approximately 
8,000  readers. 

Some  very  gratifying  instances  of  the  results  attained 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department. 
Such  instances,  however,  are  not  always  readily  avail- 
able, for  the  reason  that  once  a  Trade  Commissioner  gets 
the  Canadian  exporter  and  the  foreign  buyer  into  cor- 
respondence the  latter,  like  the  fabled  Arab,  "folds  his 
tent  and  silently  steals  away."  Sometimes  the  Trade 
Commissioner  is  able  to  follow  up  the  business  begun  and 
continue  his  good  offices  to  advantage;  but  in  many  oas&s 
the  Canadian  exporter  does 
not  wish  it  known  where  he  is 
selling  his  goods,  nor  does  the 
foreign  importer  desire  others 
to  know  from  whom  he  is  pur- 
chasing his  supplies. 

The  Matter  of  Criticism 

'TpRADE  Commissioners  at 
•»■  times  indulge  in  criticism  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  matter 
of  packing,  of  the  failure  to 
maintain  standards  of  shipping 
goods  which  are  not  up  to 
sample,  or  of  their  methods  of 
financing  their  sales  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canadian 
firms  at  times  very  rightly  pro- 
test against,  perhaps,  a  paragraph  in  a  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's report  which  may  reflect  upon  a  large  trade,  such 
paragraph  being  based,  possibly,  upon  one  extreme  case. 
Not  infrequently  complaints  arise  abroad  as  to  the 
condition  or  quality  of  certain  goods  received  from  Canada, 
which  may  not  in  any  way  be  the  fault  of  the  Canadian 
exporter.  If  the  Trade  Commissioner  indulges  in  criticism 
blaming  the  exporter,  it  is  very  naturally  resented.  After 
all,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  whose 
exporters  are  perfect  in  their  methods  of  getting  after 
foreign  trade.  The  reports  of  foreign  trade  officials,  or 
consular  agents,  the  world  over,  have,  from  time  to  time, 
harsh  words  to  say  of  the  exporting  methods  of  their  own 
countrymen. 

No  doubt  this  interchange  of  criticism  is  beneficial  on 
the  whole  and  criticism  of  a  kind  must  always  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  such  criti- 
cisms, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  trade  of 
Canada  has  been  for  years  expanding  beyond  the  most 
extravagant  prophecies.  Year  after  year  it  has  been  one 
continuous  succession  of  record-breaking  increases. 

The  Niceties  of  Correspondence 
'TpHE  conduct  of  foreign  correspondence  is  one  that  is 
■■•  not  sufficiently  considered  by  many  concerns  engaged 
in  export  trade.    In  this  material  age,  especially  on  this  con- 
tinent, we  must  admit  that  many  business 
letters  are  entirely  lacking  in  those  nice- 
ties of  polite  language  which  have  become 
second  nature  to  the  European,  the  Latin- 
American    and    the    Oriental.     Unless    a 
letter  is  worded  with  extreme  politeness 
the  recipient  in  many  of  these  countries 
is  very  likely  to  despatch  it  upon  its  re- 
ceipt by  the  shortest  route  to  the  waste 
basket. 

I  always  find  correspondence  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  duties  of  the  daily  grind. 
To  relieve  the  monotony  of  official  life 
Dame  Fortune  seems  to  favor  this  De- 
partment with  a  large  number  of  "freak" 
letters,  one  or  two  of  which  I  have  referred 
to  above.  Readers  of  MacLean's  Magazine 
may  be  entertained  by  an  account  of  a 
few  of  these.       Continued  on  Page  54 
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THE   LITTLE   WARRIOR 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  front  door  closed  softly 
behind  the  theatre  party.  Din- 
ner was  over,  and  Parker  had 
just  been  assisting  the  expedition 
out  of  the  place.     Sensitive  to  at- 
mosphere, he  had  found  his  share  in  the  dinner  a  little 
trying.     It  had  been  a  strained  meal,  and  what  he  liked 
was  a  clatter  of  conversation  and  everybody  having 
good  time  and  enjoying  themselves. 

"Ellen!"  called  Parker,  as 
he  proceeded  down  the  pas- 
sage to  the  empty  dining- 
room.     "Ellen!" 

Mrs.  Parker  appeared  out 
of  the  kitchen,  wiping  her 
hands.  Her  work  for  the 
evening,  like  her  husband's, 
was  over.  Presently  what  is 
technically  called  a  "useful 
girl"  would  come  in  to  wash 
the  dishes,  leaving  the  even- 
ing free  for  social  intercourse. 
Mrs.  Parker  had  done  well 
by  her  patrons  that  night, 
and  now  she  wanted  a  quiet 
chat  with  Parker  over  a  glass 
of  Freddie  Rooke's  port. 

"Have  they  gone,  Horace?" 
she  asked,  following  him  into 
the  dining-room. 

Parker  selected  a  cigar 
from  Freddie's  humidor, 
crackled  it  against  his  ear, 
smelt  it,  clipped  off  the  end, 
and  lit  it.  He  took  the  de- 
canter and  filled  his  wife's 
glass,  then  mixed  himself  a 
whiskey-and-soda. 

"Happy  days!"  said  Par- 
ker. "Yes,  they've  gone!" 

"I  didn't  see  her  ladyship." 

"You  didn't  miss  much! 
A  nasty,  dangerous  specimen, 
fhe  is!  She's  got  a  motter 
'Always  merry  and  bright,'  I 

don't  think.  I  wish  you'd  had  my  job  of  waiting  on  'em, 
Ellen,  and  me  been  the  one  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  safe  out 
of  it  all.  That's  all  I  say!  It's  no  treat  to  me  to  'and 
dishes  when  the  atmosphere's  what  you  might  call  electric. 
I  didn't  envy  them  that  vol-au-vent  of  yours,  Ellen,  good 
as  it  smelt.  Better  a  dinner  of  'erbs  where  love  is  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  'atred  therewith,"  said  Parker,  helping 
himself  to  a  walnut. 

"Did  they  have  words?" 

Parker  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"That  sort  don't  have  words.  Ellen.     They  just  sit  and 
goggle." 

"How  did  her  ladyship  seem  to  hit  oflf  with  Miss  Mariner, 
Horace?" 

PARKER  uttered  a  dry  laugh. 
"Ever  see  a  couple  of  strange  dogs  watching  each 
other  sort  of  wary?  That  was  them!  Not  that  Miss 
Mariner  wasn't  all  that  was  pleasant  and  nice-spoken. 
She's  all  right.  Miss  Mariner  is.  She's  a  little  queen! 
It  wasn't  her  fault  the  dinner  you'd  took  so  much  trouble 
over  was  more  like  an  evening  in  the  Morgue  than  a 
Christian  dinner-party.  She  tried  to  help  things  along 
best  she  could.  But  what  with  Sir  Derek  chewing  his 
lip  'alf  the  time  and  his  mother  acting  about  as  matey  as  a 
pennorth  of  ice-cream,  she  didn't  have  a  chance.  As  for 
the  guv'nor — well,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him,  that's 
all.  You.  know,  Ellen,  sometimes  I'm  not  altogether  easy 
in  my  mind  about  the  guv'nor's  mental  balance.  He 
knows  how  to  buy  cigars,  and  you  tell  me  his  port  is  good  — 
I  never  touch  it  myself — but  sometimes  he  seems  to  me  to 
go  right  off  his  onion.  Just  sat  there,  he  did,  all  through 
dinner,  looking  as  if  he  expected  the  good  food  to  rise  up 
and  bite  him  in  the  face  and  jumping  nervous  when  I 
spoke  to  him.  It's  not  my  fault,"  said  Parker,  aggrieved. 
"/  can't  give  gentlemen  warning  before  I  ask  'em  if  they'll 
have  sherry  or  hock.  I  can't  ring  a  bell  or  toot  a  horn  to 
show  'em  I'm  coming.  It's  my  place  to  bend  over  and 
whisper  in  their  ear,  and  they've  no  right  to  leap  about  in 
their  seats  and  make  me  spill  good  wine.  (You'll  see  the 
spot  close  by  where  you're  sitting,  Ellen.  Jogged  my 
wrist,  he  did!)  I'd  like  to  know  why  people  in  the  spear  of 
life  which  these  people  are  in  can't  behave  them-selves 
rational,  same  as  we  do.  When  we  were  walking  out  and 
I  took  you  to  have  tea  with  my  mother,  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  meals  I  ever  ate.  Talk  about  'armony!  It 
was  a  love-feast!" 

"Your  ma  and  I  took  to  each  other  right  from  the 
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HOW  THE    STORY  STARTED 

CIR  DEREK  UNDERHILL,  wlw  has  become  en- 
^  gaged  to  Jill  Mariner,  receives  a  telegram  from  his 
mother,  who  does  not  know  Jill  and  who  is  noted  for  her 
determination,  thai  she  is  returning  at  once  from  the 
Riviera.  Derek  is  staying  with  his  old  school  friend 
Freddie  Rooke,  an  amiable  bachelor  of  independent 
means,  and  they  arrange  a  dinner  party  at  the  latter's 
rooms  for  the  night  of  Lady  Underhill's  arrival,  at  which 
she  is  to  meet  Jill.  Lady  Underhill  arrives  in  a  hostile 
frame  of  mind  and  shows  opposition  to  the  engagement, 
her  feelings  not  being  soothed  by  the  fact  that  she  inter- 
rupts a  duet  between  Freddie  and  Jill,  "John  took  me 
round  to  see  his  mother." 


start,  Horace,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  softly.  "That's  the 
difference." 

"Well,  any  woman  with  any  sense  would  take  to  Miss 
Mariner.  If  I  told  you  how  near  I  came  to  spilling  the 
sauce-boat  accidentally  over  that  old  fossil's  head,  you'd 
be  surprised,  Ellen.  She  just  sat  there  brooding  like  an 
old  eagle.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  Miss  Mariner's  a  long 
sight  too  good  for  her  precious  son!" 

"Oh,  but  Horace!  Sir  Derek's  a  baronet!" 

"What  of  it?  Kind  'earts  are  more  than  coronets  and 
simple  faith  than  Norman  blood,  aren't  they?" 

"You're  talking  socialism,  Horace." 

"No,  I'm  not.  I'm  talking  sense.  I  don't  know  who 
Miss  Mariner's  parents  may  have  been — I  never  enquired 
— but  anyone  can  see  she's  a  lady  born  and  bred.  But 
do  you  suppose  the  path  of  true  love  is  going  to  run  smooth, 
for  all  that?  Not  it!  She's  got  a  'ard  time  ahead  of  her, 
that  poor  girl!" 

"Horace!"  Mrs.  Parker's  gentle  heart  was  wrung.  The 
situation  hinted  at  by  her  husband  was  no  new  one — 
indeed,  it  formed  the  basis  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
stories  in  the  True  Heart  Novelties  Series,  of  which  she 
was  a  determined  reader — but  it  had  never  failed  to  touch 
her.  "Do  you  think  her  ladyship  means  to  come  between 
them  and  wreck  their  romance?" 

"I  think  she  means  to  have  a  jolly  good  try." 

"But  Sir  Derek  has  his  own  money,  hasn't  he?  I  mean, 
it's  not  like  when  Sir  Courtenay  Travers  fell  in  love  with 
the  milk-maid  and  was  dependent  on  hi.s  mother,  the 
Countess,  for  everything.  Sir  Derek  can  afford  to  do 
what  he  pleases,  can't  he?" 


Parker  shook  his  head  tolerantly. 
The  excellence  of  the  cigar  and  the 
soothing  qualities  of  the  whiskey- 
and-soda  had  worked  upon  him,  and 
he  was  feeling  less  ruffled. 

"You  don't  understand  these 
things,"  he  said.  "Women  like  her 
ladyship  can  talk  a  man  into 
anything  and  out  of  any- 
thing. I  wouldn't  care,  only 
you  see  the  poor  girl  is  mad 
over  the  feller.  What  she 
finds  attractive  in  him,  I 
can't  say,  but  that's  her  own 
affair." 

"He's  very  handsome, 
Horace,  with  those  flashing 
eyes  and  that  stern  mouth," 
argued  Mrs.  Parker. 
Parker  sniffed. 
"Have  it  your  own  way," 
he  said.  "It's  no  treat  to  me 
to  see  his  eyes  flash,  and  if 
he'd  put  that  stern  mouth  of 
his  to  better  use  than  advis- 
ing the  guv'nor  to  lock  up  the 
cigars  and  trouser  the  key, 
I'd  be  better  pleased.  If 
there's  one  thing  I  can't 
stand,"  said  Parker,  "it's  not 
to  be  trusted!"  He  lifted  his 
cigar  and  looked  at  it  censor- 
iously. "I  thought  so!  Burn- 
ing all  down  one  side.  They 
will  do  that  if  you  light  'em 
careless.  Oh,  well,"  he  con- 
tinued, rising  and  going  to 
the  humidor,  "there's  plenty 
more  where  that  came  from. 
Out  of  evil  Cometh  good," 
said  Parker  philosophically. 
"If  the  guv'nor  hadn't  been 
in  such  a  overwrought  state 
to-night,  he'd  have  remem- 
bered not  to  leave  the  key  in 
the  key-hole.  Help  yourself 
to  another  glass  of  port,  El- 
len, and  let's  enjoy  ourselves!" 

II 

WHEN  one  considers  how  full  of  his  own  troubles, 
how  weighed  down  with  the  problems  of  his  own 
existence  the  average  playgoer  generally  is  when  he  enters 
a  theatre,  it  is  remarkable  that  dramatists  ever  find  it 
possible  to  divert  and  entertain  whole  audiences  for  a 
space  of  several  hours.  As  regards  at  least  three  of  those 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  its  opening  performance, 
the  author  of  "Tried  by  Fire,"  at  the  Leicester  Theatre, 
undoubtedly  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

It  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  re- 
marks of  Parker,  the  valet,  that  the  little  dinner  at  Freddie 
Rooke's  had  not  been  an  unqualified  success.  Searching 
the  records  for  an  adequately  gloomy  parallel  to  the  taxi- 
cab  journey  to  the  theatre  which  followed  it,  one  can  only 
think  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow.  And  yet  even 
that  was  probably  not  conducted  in  dead  silence.  There 
must  have  been  moments  when  Murat  got  off  a  good  thing 
or  Ney  said  something  worth  hearing  about  the  weather. 

The  only  member  of  the  party  who  was  even  remotely 
happy  was,  curiously  enough,  Freddie  Rooke.  Originally 
Freddie  had  obtained  three  tickets  for  "Tried  by  Fire." 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  Lady  Underhill  had  obliged 
him  to  buy  a  fourth,  separated  by  several  rows  from  the 
other  three.  This,  as  he  had  told  Derek  at  breakfast, 
was  the  seat  he  proposed  to  occupy  himself. 

It  consoles  the  philosopher  in  this  hard  world  to  reflect 
that,  even  if  man  is  born  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards, it  is  still  possible  for  small  things  to  make  him 
happy.  The  thought  of  being  several  rows  away  from 
Lady  Underhill  had  restored  Freddie's  equanimity  like  a 
tonic.  It  thrilled  him  like  the  strains  of  some  grand,  .sweet 
anthem  all  the  way  to  the  theatre.  If  Freddie  Rooke  had 
been  asked  at  that  moment  to  define  happiness  in  a  few 
words,  he  would  have  replied  that  it  consisted  in  being 
several  rows  awa.v  from  Lady  Underhill. 

The  theatre  was  nearly  full  when  Freddie's  party  arrived. 
The  Leicester  Theatre  had  been  rented  for  the  season  by 
the  newest  theatrical  knight.  Sir  Chester  Portwood.  who 
had  a  large  following;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of 
the  play  in  the  final  issue,  it  would  do  at  least  one  night's 
busines.s.  The  stalls  were  ablaze  with  jewelry  and  crack- 
ling with  starched  shirt-fronts;  and  expensive  scents  per- 
vaded the  air,  putting  up  a  stiff  battle  with  the  plebeian 
peppermint  that  emanated  from  the  pit.  The  boxes  were 
filled,  and  up  in  the  gallery  grim-faced  patrons  of  the  drama 
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who  liuil  I- .shillings  at  the  door  and  intended  to 

get  a  .shill'.'u'i  worth  of  entertainment  in  return  sat  and 
waitpd  Flolidly  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

First  nights  at  the  theatre  always  excited  Jill.  The 
depression  induced  by  absorbing  nourishment  and  en- 
deavoring to  make  conversation  in  the  presenco  of  Lady 
Underbill  left  her.  The  worst,  she  told  herself,  had 
happened.  She  had  met  Derek's  mother,  and  Derek's 
mother  plainly  disliked  her.  Well,  that,  as  Parker  would 
have  said,  was  that.  Now  she  ju.st  wanted  to  enjoy  her- 
self. She  loved  the  theatre.  The  stir,  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation, the  warmth  and  life  of  it,  all  touched  a  chord  in 
her  which  made  depression  impossible. 

THE  lights  shot  up  beyond  the  curtain.  The  house- 
lights  dimmed.  Conversation  cea.sed.  The 
curtain  ro.se.  Jill  wriggled  herself  comfortably  in- 
to her  seat,  and  slipped  her  hand  into  Derek's.  She 
felt  a  glow  of  hai)piiiess  as  it  closed  over  hers.  All, 
she  told  herself,  was  right  with  the  world. 

All,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  drama  which  was 
unfolding  on  the  stage.  It  was  one  of  those  plays 
which  start  wrong  and  never  recover.  By  the  end 
of  tbc  first  ten  minutes  there  had  spread  through  the 
theatre  that  uneasy  feeling  which  comes  over  the 
audience  at  an  opening  ijerformance  when  it  realizes 
that  it  is  going  to  be  bored.  A  sort  of  lethargy  had 
gripped  the  stalls.  The  dress-circle  was  coughing. 
Up  in  the  gallery  there  was  grim  silence. 

Sir  Chester  Portwood  was  an  actor-manager  who 
had  made  his  reputation  in  light  comedy  of  the 
tea-cup  school.  His  numerous  admirers  attended  a 
first  night  at  his  theatre  in  a  mood  of  comfortable 
anticipation,  assured  of  something  pleasant  and 
frothy  with  a  good  deal  of  bright  dialogue  and  not 
too  much  plot.  To-night  he  seemed  to  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  that  spirit  of  ambition  which  intermit- 
tently attacks  actor-managers  of  his  class,  expres- 
sing itself  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  securely  as  light  comedians,  they 
can,  like  the  lady  reciter,  turn  right  around  and  be 
serious.  The  one  thing  which  the  London  public 
felt  that  it  was  safe  from  in  a  Portwood  play  was 
heaviness,  and  "Tried  by  Fir«"  was  grievously 
heavy.  It  was  a  poetic  drama,  and  tke  audience, 
although  loth  to  do  anybody  an  injustice,  was  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  it  was  written  in  blank  verse. 

The  acting  did  nothing  to  dispel  the  growing  un- 
easiness. Sir  Chester  himself,  apparently  oppressed 
by  the  weightiness  of  the  occasioa  and  the  responsibility 
of  offering  an  unfamiliar  brand  of  goods  to  his  public, 
had  dropped  his  customary  debonair  method  of  delivering 
lines  and  was  mouthing  his  speeches.  It  was  good  garg- 
ling, but  bad  elocution.  And,  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  himself,  he  had  entrusted  the  role  of  the  heroine  to  a 
doll-like  damsel  with  a  lisp,  of  whom  the  audience  disap- 
proved sternly  from  her  initial  entrance. 

It  was  about  half  way  through  the  first  act  that  Jill, 
whose  attention  had  begun  to  wander,  heard  a  soft  groan 
at  her  side.  The  seats  which  Freddie  Rooke  had  bought 
wsr*  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  seventh  row.  There  was 
only  one  other  seat  in  the  row,  and,  as  Derek  had  placed 
his  mother  on  his  left  and  was  sitting  between  her  amd  Jill, 
the  latter  had  this  seat  on  her  right.  It  had  been  empty  at 
t\\e  rise  of  the  curtain,  but  in  the  past  few  minutes  a  man 
iHid  slipped  silently  into  it.  The  darkness  prevented  Jill 
from  seeing  his  face,  but  it  was  plain  that  he  was  suffering 
and  her  sympathy  went  out  to  him.  His  opinion  of  the 
play  so  obviously  coincided  with  her  own. 

PRESENTLY  the  first  act  ended,  and  th«  lights  went  up. 
*  There  was  a  spatter  of  insincere  applause  from  the 
stalls,  echoed  in  the  dress-circle.  It  grew  fainter  in  the 
upper  circle,  and  did  not  reach  the  gallery  at  all. 

"Well?"  said  Jill  to  Derek.     "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

'Too  awful  for  word*,"  said  Derek,  sternly. 

He  leaned  forward  to  join  in  the  conversation  which  had 
started  between  Lady  Underbill  and  some  friends  she  had 
discovered  in  the  seat*  in  front,  and  Jill,  turning,  became 
aware  that  the  man  on  her  right  was  looking  at  her  intent- 
ly. He  was  a  big  man  with  rough,  wiry  hair  and  a  hum- 
orous mouth.  His  age  appeared  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
middle  twenties.  Jill,  in  the  brief  moment  in  which  their 
eyes  met,  decided  that  he  was  ugly,  but  with  an  ugliness 
that  was  rather  attractive.  He  reminded  her  of  one  of 
those  large,  loose,  shaggy  dogs  that  break  things  in  draw- 
ing-rooms but  make  admirable  companions  for  the  open 
road.  She  had  a  feeling  that  he  would  look  better  in 
tweeds  in  a  field  than  in  evening  dress  in  a  theatre.  He  had 
nice  eyes.  She  could  not  distinguish  their  color,  but  they 
were  frank  and  friendly. 

All  this  Jill  noted  with  her  customary  quickness,  and 
then  she  looked  away.  For  an  instant  she  had  had  an 
odd  feeling  that  somewhere  she  had  met  this  man  or  some- 
body very  like  him  before,  but  the  impression  vanished. 
She  also  had  the  impression  that  he  was  still  looking  at  her, 
but  she  gazed  demurely  in  front  of  her  and  did  not  attempt 
to  verify  the  suspicion. 

Between  them,  as  they  sat  side  by  side,  there  inserted 
itself  suddenly  the  pinkly  remorseful  face  of  Freddie  Rooke. 
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She  slipped  a  cerner 
of  her  cloak  across  her 
mouth  and  vrem  able  to 
breathe    more   freely. 


Freddie,  having  skirmished  warily  in  the  aisle  until  it  was 
clear  that  Lady  Underhill's  attention  was  engaged  else- 
where, had  occupied  a  seat  in  the  row  behind  which  had 
been  left  vacant  temporarily  by  an  owner  who  liked  re- 
freshment between  the  acts.  Freddie  was  feeling  deeply 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  felt  that  he  had  perpetrated  a 
bloomer  of  no  slight  magnitude. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  about  this,"  he  said  penitently. 
"I  mean,  roping  you  in  to  listen  to  this  frightful  tosh! 
When  I  think  I  might  have  gst  seats  just  as  well  for  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  topping  musical  comedies,  I  feel  like 
kicking  myself  with  some  vim.  But,  honestly,  how  was 
I  to  know?  I  never  dreamed  we  were  going  to  be  let  in  for 
anything  of  this  sort.  Portwood's  plays  are  usually  so 
dashed  bright  and  snappy  and  all  that.  Can't  think  what 
he  was.  doing,  putting  on  a  thing  Ijke  this.  Why,  it's 
blue  round  the  edges!" 

The  man  on  Jill's  right  laughed  sharply. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "the  chump  who  wrote  the  piece 
got  away  from  the  asylum  long  enough  to  put  up  the  money 
to  produce  it." 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  startles  the  well-bred  Londoner 
and  throws  him  off  his  balance,  it  is  to  be  addressed  un- 
expectedly by  a  stranger.  Freddie's  sense  of  decency  was 
revolted.  A  voice  from  the  tomb  could  hardly  have  shaken 
him  more.  All  the  traditions  to  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  had  gone  to  solidify  his  belief  bhat  this  was  one  of  the 
things  which  didn't  happen.  Absolutely  it  wasn't  done. 
During  an  earthquake  or  a  shipwreck  and  possibly  on  the 
day  of  Judgment,  yes.  But  only  then.  At  other  times, 
unless  they  wanted  a  match  or  the  time  or  something, 
chappies  did  not  speak  to  fellows  to  whom  they  had  not 
been  introduced.  He  was  far  too  amiable  to  snub  the 
man,  but  to  go  on  with  this  degrading  scene  was  out  of  the 
question.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  flight. 

"Oh,  ah,  yes,"  he  mumbled.  "Well,"  he  added  to  Jill, 
"I  suppose  I  may  as  well  be  toddling  back.  See  you  later 
and  so  forth." 

And  with  a  faint  "Good-bye-ee!"  Freddie  removed  him- 
self, thoroughly  unnerved. 

JILL  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  at  Derek.  He 
was  still  occupied  with  the  people  in  front.  She  turned 
to  the  man  on  her  right.  She  was  not  the  slave  to  eti- 
quette that  Freddie  was.  She  was  much  too  interested  in 
life  to  refrain  from  speaking  to  strangers. 

"You  shocked  him!"  she  said,  dimpling. 

"Yes.     It  broke  Freddie  all  up,  didn't  it!" 

It  was  Jill's  turn  to  be  startled.  She  looked  at  hiro  in 
astonishment. 

"Freddie?" 


"That  was  Freddie  Rooke,  wasn't  it?  Surely 
I  wasn't  mistaken?" 

"But  do  you  know  him?     He  didn't  seem  to 
know  you." 

"These  are  life's  tragedies.    He  has  forgottt 
me.     My  boyhood  friend!" 

"Oh,  you  were  at  school  with  him?" 
"No.     Freddie  went  to  Winchester,  if  I  n 
member.     I  was  at  Haileybury.    Our  acquaint 
ance  was  confined  to  the  holidays.      My  peopl< 
lived  near  his  people  in  Worcestershire." 

"Worcestershire!"    Jill    leaned    forward   ex- 
citedly.    "But  I  used  to  live  near  Freddie  in 
Worcestershire  myself  when   I  was  small.     I   knew 
him  there  when  he  was  a  boy.     We  must  base  met!" 
"We  met  all  right." 

Jill  wrinkled  her  forehead.  That  odd  familiar  look 
was  in  his  eyes  again.  But  memory  failed  to  re- 
spond.    She  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  remember  you,"  she  said.     "I'm  sorry." 
"Never  mind.     Perhaps  the  recollection  would  have 
been  painful." 
"How  do  you  mean,  painful?" 

"Well,  looking  back,  I  can  see  Jhat  I  mast  have 
been  a  very  unpleasant  child.  I  have  always  thought 
it  greatly  to  the  credit  of  my  parents  that  they  let  nrie 
grow  up.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  dropped 
something  heavy  on  rn«  out  of  a  window.  They  most 
have  been  tempted  a  fcundred  times,  but  they  re- 
frained. Yes,  I  was  a  great  pest  around  the  home. 
My  only  redeeming  point  was  the  way  I  worshi|iped 
you!" 
"What!" 

"Oh,  yes.  You  probably  didn't  notice  it  at  the 
time,  for  I  had  a  curioa^  way  of  expressing  my  adora- 
tion. But  you  remain  the  brightest  memory  of  a 
checkered  youth." 

Jill  searched  his  face  with  grave  eyes,  then  shook 
her  head  again. 

"Nothing  stirs?"  asked  the  man  sympathetically. 
"It's  too  maddening!     Why  does  one  forget  things?" 
she  reflected.     "You  aren't  Bobby  Morrison?" 
"I  am  not.     What  is  more,  I  never  was!" 


JILL  dived  into  the  past   once  more  and  emerged 
with  another  possibility. 

"Or     Charlie — Charlie    what     was     it? — Charlie 
Field?" 

"You  wound  me!  Have  you  forgotten  that  Charlie 
Field  wore  velvet  Lord  Fauntleroy  suits  and  long  golden 
curls?     My  past  is  not  smirched  with  anything  like  that." 

"Would  I  remember  your  name  if  you  told  me?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  forgotten  yours.  Your  surname. 
that  is.  Of  course  I  remember  that  your  Christian  nam* 
was  Jill.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  prettiest  mono- 
syllable in  the  language."  He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"It's  odd  how  little  you've  altered  in  looks.  Freddie's 
just  the  same,  too,  only  larger.  And  he  didn't  wear  an 
eye-glass  in  those  days,  though  I  can  see  he  was  bound  to 
later  on.  And  yet  I've  changed  so  much  that  you  can't 
place  me.  It  shows  what  a  wearing  life  I  must  have  led. 
I  feel  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  —  old  and  withered.  But  that 
may  be  just  the  result  of  watching  this  play." 

"It  is  pretty  terrible,  isn't  it!" 

"Worse  than  that.  Looking  at  it  dispassionately, 
I  find  it  the  extreme,  ragged,  outermost  edge  of  th«  limit. 
Freddie  had  the  correct  description  of  it.  He's  a  great 
critic." 

"I  really  do  think  it's  the  worst  thing  I  have  ever  seen." 

"I  don't  know  what  plays  you  have  seen,  bat  I  feel  yom're 
right." 

"Perhaps  the  second  act's  better,"  said  Jill  optimistically . 

"It's  worse.  I  know  that  sounds  like  boasting,  but  it's 
true.     I  feel  like  getting  up  and  making  a  public  apology." 

"But.  .  .  .  Oh!" 

Jill  turned  scarlet.  A  monstrous  suspieion  swept  over 
her. 

"The  only  trouble  is,"  went  on  her  companion,  "that 
the  audience  would  undoubtedly  lynch  me.  And,  though 
it  seems  improbable  just  at  the  present  moment,  it  may 
be  that  life  holds  some  happiness  for  me  that's  worth 
waiting  for.  Anyway,  I'd  rather  not  be  torn  limb  from 
limb.  A  messy  finish!  I  can  just  see  them  rending  me 
asunder  in  a  spasm  of  perfectly  justifiable  fury.  'She 
loves  me!'  Off  comes  a  leg.  'She  loves  me  not!'  Off 
comes  an  arm.  No,  I  think  on  the  whole  I'll  lie  low.  Be- 
sides, why  should  I  care?  Let  'em  suffer!  It's  their 
own  fault.     They  would  come!" 

JILL  had  been  trying  to  interrupt  the  harangue.  She 
was  greatly  concerned. 

"Did  you  write  the  play?" 

The  man  nodded. 

"You  are  quite  right  to  speak  in  that  horrified  tone. 
But,  between  ourselves  and  on  the  understanding  that  you 
don't  get  up  and  denounce  me,  I  did." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!" 

"Not  half  so  sorry  as  I  am,  believe  me!" 

"I  mean,  I  wouldn't  have  said " 

"Never  mind.     You  didn't  tell  me  anything  I  didn't 
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know."  The  lights  began  to  go  down.  He  rose.  "Well, 
they're  off  again.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me?  I  don't 
feel  quite  equal  to  assisting  any  longer  at  the  wake.  If 
you  want  something  to  occupy  your  mind  during  the  next 
act,  try  to  remember  my  name." 

He  slid  from  his  seat  and  disappeared.  Jill  clutched 
at  Derek. 

"Oh,  Derek,  it's  too  awful.  I've  just  been  talking  to  the 
man  who  wrote  this  play,  and  I  told  him  it  was  the  worst 
thing  I  had  ever  seen." 

"Did  you?"  Derek  snorted.  "Well,  it's  about  time 
somebody  told  him!"  A  thought  seemed  to  strike  him. 
"Why,  who  is  he?     I  didn't  know  you  knew  him." 

"I  don't.     I  didn't  even  know  his  name." 

"His  name,  according  to  the  programme,  is  John  Grant. 
Never  heard  'of  him  before.  Jill,  I  wish  you  would  not 
talk  to  people  you  don't  know,"  said  Derek  with  a  note  of 
annoyance  in  his  voice.  "You  can  never  tell  who  they 
are." 

"But.  ..." 

"Elspecially  with  my  mother  here.  Y  ou  must  be  more 
careful." 

'T'HE  curtain  rose.  Jill  saw  the  stage  mistily.  From 
*■  childhood  up,  she  had  never  been  able  to  cure  herself  of 
an  unfortunate  sensitiveness  when  sharply  spoken  toby  those 
she  loved.  A  rebuking  world  she  could  face  with  a  stout 
h..art,  but  there  had  always  been  just  one  or  two  people 
whose  lightest  word  of  censure  could  crush  her.  Her 
father  had  always  had  that  effect  on  her,  and  now  Derek 
had  taken  his  place. 

But  if  there  had  only  been  time  to  explain.  .  .  ."  Derek 
could  not  object  to  her  chatting  with  a  friend  of  her_^child- 
hood,  even  if  she  had  completely  forgotten  him  and  did 
not  remember  his  name  even  now.  John  Grant?  Mem- 
ory failed  to  produce  any  juvenile  John  Grant  for^her 
inspection. 

Puzzling  over  this  problem,  Jili 
missed  much  of  the  be  ;innint;  of  the 
second  act.  Hers  was  a  detachment 
which  the  rest  of  the  audience  would 
ijladly  have  shared.  For  the  poetic 
drama,  after  a  bad  start,  was  now 
plunging  into  worse  depths 
of  dullness.  The  coughing 
liad  become  almost  con- 
tinuous. The  stalls,  sup- 
ported by  the  presence  of 
large  droves  of  Sir  Ches- 
ter's personal  friends,  were 
struggling  gallantly  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of 
interest,  but  the  pit  and 
gallery  had  plainly  given 
up  hope.  The  critic  of  a 
weekly  paper  of  small  cir- 
culation, who  had  been 
shoved  up  in  the  upper 
circle,  grimly  jotted  down 
the  phrase  "apathetically 
received"  on  his  program. 
He  had  come  to  the  theatre 
that  night  in  an  aggrieved 
mood,  for  managers  usual- 
ly put  him  in  the  dress- 
circle.  He  got  out  his  pen- 
cil again.  Another  phra.se 
had  occurred  to  him,  ad- 
mirable for  the  opening  of 
his  article.  "At  the  Lei- 
cester Theatre,"  he  wrote, 
"where  Sir  Chester  Port- 
wood  presented  'Tried  by 
Fire,'  dullness  reigned  su- 
preme  " 

But  you  never  know. 
Call  no  evening  dull  till  it 
is  over.  However  uninter- 
(titing  its  early  stages  may 
have  been,  that  night  wa.s 
10  be  as  animated  and  ex- 
citing as  any  audience 
could  desire — a  night  to  be 
looked  back  to  and  talketl 
about.  Forjustasthecritic 
of  London  Gosxip  wrot<' 
these  damning  words  on  his 
program,  guiding  his  pen- 
cil uncertainly  in  the  dark, 
u  curious  yet  familiar  odor 
stole  over  the  house. 

The  stalls  got  it  first, 
;ind  sniffed.  It  rose  to  the 
drese-circle,  and  the  dress- 
circle  sniffed.  Floating  up, 
it  smote  the  silent  gallery. 
And,  suddenly,  coming  to 
life  with  a  single-minded 
abruptness,  the  gallery 
ceased  to  be  silent. 

"Fire!" 


Sir  Chester  Portwood,  ploughing  his  way  through  a 
long  speech,  stopped  and  looked  apprehensively  over  his 
shoulders.  The  girl  with  the  lisp,  who  had  been  listening 
in  a  perfunctory  manner  to  the  long  speech,  screamed 
loudly.  The  voice  of  an  unseen  stage-hand  called  thunder- 
ously to  an  invisible  "Bill"  to  "cummere  quick."  And 
from  the  scenery  on  the  prompt  side  there  curled  lazily 
across  the  stage  a  black  wisp  of  smoke. 

"Fire!     Fire!    Fire!" 

"Just,"  said  a  voice  at  Jill's  elbow,  "what  the  play 
needed!" 

The  mysterious  author  was  back  in  his  seat  again. 

CHAPTER  III 

IN  these  days  when  the  authorities  who  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  community  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
reiterate  encouragingly  in  printed  notices  that  a  full 
house  can  be  emptied  in  three  minutes  and  that  all  an 
audience  has  to  do  in  an  emergency  is  to  walk,  not  run,  to 
the  nearest  exit,  fire  in  the  theatre  has  lost  a  good  deal  of 
its  old-time  terror.  Yet  it  would  be  paltering  with  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  audience  which  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  opening  performance  of  the  new  play  at  the 
Leicester  was  entirely  at  its  ease.  The  asbestos  curtain 
was  already  on  its  way  down,  which  should  have  been 
reassuring;  but  then  asbestos  curtains  never  look  the  part. 
To  the  lay  eye  they  seem  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  will 
blaze  quickest.  Moreover,  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  the 
man  at  the  switchboard  to  turn  up  the  house-lights,  and 
the  darkness  was  disconcerting. 

Portions  of  the  house  were  taking  the  thing  better  than 
other  portions.  Up  in  the  gallery  a  vast  activity  was  going 
on.  The  clatter  of  feet  almost  drowned  the  shouting.  A 
moment  before  it  would  have  seemed  incredible  that  any- 
thing could  have  made  the  occupants  of  the  gallery 
animated,  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  had  put 
new  life  into  them. 


The  stalls  had  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  self-control 
Alarm  was  in  the  air,  but  for  the  moment  they  hung  on  the 
razor-edge  between  panic  and  dignity.  Panic  urged  them 
to  do  something  sudden  and  energetic;  dignity  counselled 
them  to  wait.  They,  like  the  occupants  of  the  gallery, 
greatly  desired  to  be  outside,  but  it  was  bad  form  to  rush 
and  jostle.  The  men  were  assisting  the  women  into  their 
cloaks,  assuring  them  the  while  that  it  was  "all  right" 
and  that  they  must  not  be  frightened.  But  another  curl 
of  smoke  had  crept  out  just  before  the  asbestos  curtain 
completed  its  descent,  and  their  words  lacked  the  ring  of 
conviction.  The  movement  towards  the  exits  had  not 
yet  become  a  stampede,  but  already  those  with  seats 
nearest  the  stage  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  more  fortunate 
individuals  near  the  doors  were  infernally  slow  in  removing 
themselves. 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  mutual  inspiration,  the  composure  of 
the  stalls  began  to  slip.  Looking  from  above,  one  could 
have  seen  a  sort  of  shudder  run  through  the  crowd.  It 
was  the  effect  of  every  member  of  that  crowd  starting  to 
move  a  little  more  quickly. 

A  hand  grasped  Jill's  arm.  It  was  a  comforting  hand, 
the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  not  lost  his  head.  A  pleasant 
voice  backed  up  its  message  of  reassurance. 

"It's  no  good  getting  into  that  mob.  You  might  get 
hurt.     There's  no  danger.     The  play  isn't  going  on." 

Jill  was  shaken;  but  she  had  the  fighting  spirit  and 
hated  to  show  that  she  was  shaken.  Panic  was  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  soul,  but  dignity  refused  to  be  dis- 
lodged. 

"All  the  same,"  she  said,  smiling  a  difficult  smile,  "it 
would  be  nice  to  get  out,  wouldn't  it?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  suggest  something  of  that  very 
sort,"  said  the  man  beside  her.     "The  same  thought  oc- 
curred to  me.    We  can  stroll  out  quite  comfortably  by  our 
own  private  route.     Come  along." 
Jill  looked  over  her  shoulder.     Derek  and  Lady  Under- 
bill were  merged  into  the 
mass    of    refugees.      She 
could  not  see  them.    For 
an  instant  a  little  spasm  of 
pique    stung    her    at    the 
thought  that  Derek  had 
deserted  her.    She  groped 
her  way  after  her  compan- 
ion,   and   presently    they 
came  by  way  of  a  lower 
box  to  the  iron  pass-door 
leading  to  the  stage. 

As  it  opened,  smoke 
blew  through,  and  the  smell 
of  burning  was  formidable. 
Jill  recoiled  involuntarily. 
"It's  all  right,"  said  her 
companion.  "It  smells 
worse  than  it  really  is.  And, 
anyway,  this  is  the  quick- 
est way  out." 

They  passed  through  on- 
to the  stage,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  world  of 
noise  and  confusion  com- 
pared with  which  the  audi- 
torium they  had  left  had 
been  a  peaceful  place. 
Smoke  was  everywhere.  A 
stage-hand,  carrying  a 
bucket,  lurched  past  them, 
bellowing.  From  some- 
where out  of  sight  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stage  there 
came  a  sound  of  chopping. 
Jill's  companion  moved 
quickly  to  the  switchboard , 
groped,  found  a  handle, 
and  turned  it.  In  the  nar- 
row space  between  the 
co'.ier  of  the  proscenium 
and  the  edge  of  the  asbe.s- 
tos  curtain  lights  flashed 
up:  and  simultaneously 
there  came  a  sudden  di- 
minution of  the  noise  from 
the  body  of  the  house.  The 
stalls,  snatched  from  the 
intimidating  spell  of  the 
darkness  and  able  to  see 
each  other's  faces,  dis- 
covered that  they  had  l)een 
behaving  indecorously  and 
checked  their  struggling,  a 
little  ashamed  of  theni- 
.Melvp«.  The  relief  would  be 
only  momentary,  but, 
while  it  lasted,  it  post- 
poned panic. 

"Go  straight  across  the 
stage,"  Jill  heard  her  com- 
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THE  DOCTOR— AND  THE    DRUG 


By  MAGISTRATE 

(JANEY 

NoTK. — Mrx.  Minphy's  articles  un  the  drug 
menace  in  ('anadn  are  creating  a  wide  stir. 
By  a  recent  mail  comes  word  from  Van- 
couver that  the  project  to  etart  a  hospital 
there  for  the  treatment  of  drug-addicts — a 
project  conceived  as  n  result  of  the  articles 
in  MacLkan's — is  well  under  way.  The 
plan  is  a  worthy  one  and,  unfortunately, 
a  very  necessary  one,  for  the  spread  of  the 
drug' habit  has,  as  Mrs.  Murphy  shows, 
reached  alatrming  proportions.  All  Pro- 
vincial Governments  should  give  considera- 
tion to  the  plan. 

From  the  many  letters  received  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  as  it  comes  from  Dr.  F.  T. 
Shearer,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Social 
Service  Council  of  Canada: — 

"/  have  been  following  with  interest  Mrs. 
.\rthur  Murphy's  articles.  May  I  con- 
gratulate you  as  the  editor  of  a  more  or 
less  general  magazin-e  upon  your  real  de- 
sire to  serve  the  cause  of  Canadian  citizen- 
ship by  attacking  this  evil  so  openly  and 
fearlessly,  and  in  having  this  done  by  such 
an  able  ivriter  as  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"It  is  by  such  views  that  the  Canadian 
public  will  be  educated  to  the  existence  of 
those  influences  which  insidiously  strike  at 
the  heart  of  our  nation,  and  it  is  only  as 
they  are  so  educated  that  treatment  of  these 
problems  becomes  possible.  The  public  de- 
sires what  is  best.  It  requires  comm,encing 
only  to  make  its  power  felt." 


WHEN  one  comes  to  consider  the  classes  who  have 
become  inveterate  users  of  soporific  drugs,  their 
reasons  for  indulging  themselves,  and  how  de- 
moralized they  become  through  the  habit,  one  is  apt  to 
recall  the  remark  Thackeray  made  about  music,  "For 
people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  jast  about  the  thing  they  would  like." 

When,  however,  you  study  the  addicts  more  closely, 
and  as  individuals,  you  will  find  that  a  large  number  of 
these  have  formed  the  habit  innocently,  and  that,  other- 
wise, they  have  not  been  either  criminal  or  degenerate. 

Because  it  enhances  their  capacity  for  work,  students 
"cramming"  for  an  examination  will  take  cocain  until, 
ultimately,  cocain  takes  them.  For  the  time  being  the 
drug  enables  them  to  rein  their  will  to  the  track  but,  after 
awhile,  they  break  and  so  lose  in  the  long  run. 

Having  used  the  parlance  of  the  ring,  it  might  be  relevant 
to  say  here  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  penalties  inflicted  on 
the  guilty  jockey,  a  horse  is  frequently  "doped"  or  "doc- 
tored" before  a  race  in  order  that  it  may  become  capable  of 
extra  effort.    The  effort  wears  off  in  about  half  an  hour. 

For  the  same  reason,  prize  fighters  and  bicycle  riders 
allow  themselves  to  be  braced  by  "flake"  before  entering 
the  rounds  or  races. 

In  schools  of  music,  there  are  students  who  take  cocain 
or  heroin  for  the  mental  effect  before  doing  "their  turn"  at 
recitals.  They  may  take  this  to  relieve  their  nervousness  or 
because  they  have  an  idea  this  lends  brilliance  to  their 
technique.  Indeed,  they  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that 
it  does. 

With  only  a  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  we  dare  not 
touch  on  the  writers  who  take  to  drug  dosage,  thinking 
thereby  to  find  the  "magic  nib." 

As  an  actuality,  the  drug  usually  makes  them  queer 
drivellers  who  are  out-of-key  with  life  generally.  These 
are  "the  profane  persons"  described  by  old  Gill,  the  com- 
mentator, "whose  writings  are  stuffed  with  lies,  lewdness, 
and  all  manner  of  wickedness."  By  throwing  a  glamor 
over  their  vice,  they  have  wrought  much  evil  among 
neurotic,  uncentred  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  aspired 
to  literary  distinction. 

Consumption  and  Opium 

pEOPLE  suffering  from  pulmonary  consumption  take  to 
1  smoking  opium  with  the  belief  that  it  is  a  specific. 
Every  Chinaman  who  iises  "the  dreamful  pipe"  will  de- 
clare this  to  be  a  fact.  That  smoking  affords  some  measure 
of  relief  is  borne  out  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  Dill  in  the 
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Lancet,  who  states  that  opium,  when  prepared  for  smoking 
in  a  certain  way,  eases  the  cough  and  acts  as  an  expector- 
ant. On  the  other  hand,  physicians  tell  us  that  consump- 
tion and  nephritis  are  two  of  the  diseases  which  most 
frequently  kill  morphinomaniacs. 

Some  persons  take  to  narcotics  because  of  curiosity; 
from  a  sense  of  adventure;  to  relieve  insomnia  or  because  of 
reduced  physical  condition.  Others  take  it  because  they 
are  jaded,  neurasthenic,  or  just  naturally  sluggish.  Added 
to  these,  are  the  great  army  of  men  and  women  who  are 
never  happy  unless  indulging  themselves. 

If  you  sit  at  a  window  on  a  main  thoroughfare  of  any 
city  and  watch  the  crowd  go  by,  you  will  observe  that 
nearly  every  second  person  is  smoking,  chewing  gum,  or 
munching  sweets.  As  you  watch  and  watch,  it  seems  as  if 
the  whole  world  has  become  one  horrific  mouth  that  can 
never  be  satisfied.  Maybe,  it  is  from  this  constant  habit 
of  tickling  the  palate  or  soothing  the  nerves,  that  our 
people  are  turning  to  strange  and  poisonous  drugs.  Who 
can  say? 

Certain  classes  of  society  seem  to  take  to  certain  drugs. 
We  have  shown  that  students,  sports  and  debauchees  are 
the  votaries  of  cocain  or  heroin,  or  of  mixed  addiction. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Towns  that 
reputable  doctors,  writing  on  this  subject,  have  alleged  that 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  own  profession  are  addicted  to 
drugs.  The  particular  drugs  were  not  specified,  but  it  is 
known  that  pharmacists,  druggists,  veterinarians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  take  more  readily  to  morphin  than  to 
other  drugs.  This  fact  is  difficult  of  explanation  unless  it 
be  by  reason  of  their  skill  in  using  the  hypodermic  needle, 
or  because  morphin  may  be  more  easily  available. 

Passing  on  the  Habit 

ALL  classes,  however,  have  one  peculiarity,  and  that  is 
their  desire  to  pass  on  the  habit.  A  single  drug  user 
in  a  community  should  be  considered  a  menace  to  the 
whole  of  it.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply  solely  to  urban 
districts.  One  is  amazed  to  find  how  the  use  of  degrading 
drugs  is  becoming  common  in  rural  communities. 

Last  summer  a  father  came  to  my  office  and  related  how 
his  daughter,  aged  fifteen,  had  become  inordinately  attach- 
ed to  a  woman  from  the  city  who  had  been  boarding  at  his 
farm.  When  the  woman  left,  the  girl  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  following,  declaring  she  must  have  some  of 
the  white  powder  the  lady  used  to  let  her  snuff  from  a 
handkerchief. 

The  father — a  simple,  unschooled  man — had  heard  of  a 
mysterious  concoction  called  a  love  philtre,  and  was  per- 
suaded something  of  this  nature  had  been  administered  to 
the  child,  thus  bringing  her  in  thrall  to  the  woman.  The 
story  of  the  girl's  "spells,"  however,  were  strongly  symp- 
tomatic of  cocain  dosage. 

After  a  while,  the  girl  seemed  less  nervous,  but  one  night, 
a  letter  was  taken  from  her  desk  showing  an  arrangement 
whereby  she  was  to  meet  this  woman,  when  a  young  man 
would  take  the  girl  on  to  the  United  States.  It  was  to 
frustrate  these  nefarious  plans,  and  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  woman's  alleged  machinations,  that  the  father 
came  to  me.  In  Canada,  we  are  altogether  too  lax  con- 
cerning subtle  crimes  on  the  person  which,  utterly  de- 
stroying the  victim,  amount  almost  to  a  murder.  The 
man  or  woman  who,  with  evil  intent,  administers  opiates 
to  unsuspecting  children,  even  in  small  doses,  must  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  a  kind  of  super-brute,  entirely  lacking 
in  any  feeling  so  definite  or  coherent  as  sympathy. 

Patent  medicines  which  have  a  wide  sale  secured  this 
because  of  the  lure  of  cleverly  worded,  advertisements. 
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How  far  the  public  have  been  misled  by  these  advertise- 
ments may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  "cures"  for  the  drug-habit  were  found  to  be  only 
means  of  selling  other  narcotics. 

After  using  certain  nerve  remedies  which  produced  sleep, 
people  naturally  drifted  into  the  use  of  cocain,  morphin, 
and  other  undisguised  somnifacients.  Under  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Proprietary  and  Patent  Medicine  Act,  assent- 
ed to  July  7th,  1919,  this  will  now  be  diflficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Clause  7  of  this  Act  provides  that  "no  proprietary  or 
patent  medicine  shall  be  manufactured,  imported,  exposed, 
or  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  in  Canada,  (o)  if  it  contains 
cocain  or  any  of  its  salts  or  preparations.  ...  or  (f),  if 
any  false,  misleading  or  exaggerated  claims  be  made  on  the 
wrapper  or  label,  or  in  any  advertisement  of  the  article." 

Clause  6  of  the  same  Act,  as  amended,  also  prohibits 
"the  manufacture,  importation,  or  sale  of  all  proprietary 
or  patent  medicines  containing  opium  or  its  derivatives 
for  internal  use." 

That  this  enactment  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  it  will  be  a  tremendous  factor  in 
suppressing  drug-addiction  must  be  frankly  and  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  knowing  ones 
have  little  difficulty  in  securing  chloroform,  ether,  strych- 
nine, chloral-hydrate,  opium,  cocain,  and  any  of  the  drugs 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  but  through  what 
channels  these  are  obtainable  we  are  unable  to  say. 

In  a  charge  preferred  before  us,  against  a  woman  for 
illegally  keeping  intoxicating  liquor  for  sale,  the  liquor 
turned  out  to  be  chloral-hydrate,  commonly  known  as 
"knock-out  drops."  From  the  evidence  of  the  analyst, 
it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  and  strength  of  these 
drops  were  sufficient  to  drug  the  whole  city.  Although  as 
black  as  the  proverbial  ace-o£-spades,  the  woman  set  up  a 
defence  that  the  stuff  was  used  by  her  as  a  complexion 
beautifier. 

Another  woman,  during  an  investigation  into  her  mental 
condition,  successfully  argued  that  she  was  not  at  all  in- 
sane but  only  distracted  from  the  use  of  snuff,  she  having 
twelve  boxes  of  it  hidden  away  in  her  trunk.  The  boxes 
were  found  to  contain  cocain,  or  "happy-dust." 

The  Scandinavians  in  Western  Canada,  in  order  to  set 
up  what  they  call  "a  quick  jag,"  drink  ether  mixed  with 
alcohol,  or  with  water.  To  obviate  this,  in  Alberta,  an 
Order-in-Council  was  passed  in  1918,  prohibiting  any 
chemist  or  druggist  from  having  in  his  possession,  or  selling 
for  medicine,  household  purpose,  or  for  external  use,  any 
formula  for  the  combination  of  alcohol  with  ether. 

Source  of  Supply 

IT  would  be  difficult,  as  before  intimated,  to  tell  all  the 
sources  from  which  these  inhibited  drugs  are  procured. 
In  large. centres,  in  Canada,  physicians  have  learned  not 
to  leave  their  vials  containing  narcotics  lying  around  loose- 
ly. The  careless  handling  of  drugs  in  some  hospitals  has 
given  opportunity  for  addicts  to  steal  narcotics.  Writing 
of  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  the  Superintendent  of  a 
large  Canadian  Hospital  says,  "In  our  hospital,  to-day, 
we  have  the  Drug  Control  System,  by  which  every  tablet 
is  accounted  for  and  no  stock  can  be  renewed  without  an 
accounting  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  last." 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  purchase  of  narcotics  at 
drug  stores,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  say  how  addicts 
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secure  supplies,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  in.  spite  of  the 
temptation  offered  in  the  shape  of  prodigious  profits,  the 
average  chemist  is  conscientious  and  will  not  sell  these 
except  within  the  prescribed  regulations. 

Addicts  have  told  us  that,  on  laying  their  money  on  a 
counter,  they  have  been  instructed  by  the  salesman  to 
help  themselves  out  of  a  certain  drawer,  and  that  no  record 
was  kept  cf  the  sale.  Perhaps,  the  clerks  are  most  re- 
sponsible fcr  the  sale,  and  for  the  leaking  of  sedative  drugs 
into  the  illicit  lanes  of  commerce.  These  clerks  steal  from 
their  employers  either  for  their  own  use  or  to  sell  it;  often 
for  both.  It  is  well  known  that  prostitutes  procure  these 
drugs  from  clerks  and  solicit  orders  from  other  prosti- 
tutes, getting  a  large  profit  on  the  sales. 

This  surreptitious  commerce  in  narcotics  is  largely  car- 
ried on  in  dance-halls  and  cafes,  where  incorrigible  or 
feeble-minded  girls  think,  by  indulging  in  these  drugs,  they 
are  "good  Indians"  and  "playing  the  game." 

In  this  idea,  the  girls  are  encouraged  by  those  parasites 
on  vice  whose  nefarious  business  it  is  to  break  down  their 
moral  nature  in  order  that  they  may  be  held  more  easily. 
These  men  are  the  limber-tongued,  unregenerate  rascals 
who  so  frequently  talk  about  "the  sex,"  and  of  "lovely 
woman,"  but  who  beat  her  upon  nearly  every  opportunity. 

Since  prohibitory  liquor  laws  have  come  into  force,  and 
pharmacists  may  only  sell  intoxicants  upon  a  doctor's 
prescription,  we  have  learned  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  filling  of  a  forged  prescription.  No  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  upon  the  pharmacist  to  verify  the  paper. 

When  sedative  drugs  are  concerned,  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  A  druggist  who  is  careless,  or  who  is  not  con- 
scientious, may  fill  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  prescriptions 
which  are  forgeries. 

In  the  year  1919,  it  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  in  New  York  City,  1,500,000  prescriptions 
for  the  illicit  procuring  of  narcotics  had  been  issued  and 
filled.  In  one  drug  store  the  police  found  a  box  con  taining 
50,000  of  these  prescriptions,  all  filled  in  the  preceding  ten 
months.  In  most  instances,  in  Canada,  wlien  the  police, 
under  Clause  5  of  the  Opium  and  Drugs  Act,  examine  the 
books  of  the  drugstores,  they  find  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  narcotic  drugs  purchased  from  the  wholesalers  can 
be  accounted  for.  The  pharmacist  explains  that  physi- 
cians purchased  these  by  the  vial,  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  that  no  accounting  of  the  sales  is  kept. 

The   Family   Physician 

BUT,  apart  from  self-medication  by  means  of  quack 
nostrums,  it  seems  Uke  elaborating  the  obvious  to 
explain  how  the  majority  of  chronic  inveterates  have 
acquired  the  drug-habit  by  means  of  prescriptions  given 
by  the  family  physician  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  explain  at  length  that  there 
are  acute  legitimate  addicts,  such  as  cancer  patients, 
or  other  sufferers,  who  are  dying  of  incurable  mala- 
dies and  that  these  sufferers  must  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  by  means  of  narcotics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opiate  group  of  medicines  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  Statutes,  above  quoted,  are  probably 
those  we  could  least  spare.  One  eminent  authority 
has  said:  "There  is  no  drug  which  will  replace  clini- 
cally and  therapeutically  the  opiate  group.  At 
present,  it  is  as  indispensable  in  meeting  emergency 
indications   as    is  the    scalpel   of    the   surgeon." 

Indeed,    we    personally    know   a    woman  -v 

who    had    suffered  horrible  agonies  for  _..*ttAv\i 

weeks     and   who  was    ultimate- 
ly  obliged    to    undergo    a    major 
operation.     Having   received    relief 
from  the  derivatives  of  the  poppy- 
flower,  she  wrote  thus: — "She  is  the 
beneficent  fairy  that    has  soothed  the 
hurt  of  the  world.     She  slows  the  living 
engine,   cools  the  flaming  wheels,   and 
banks  up  the  fires  so  that  the  flow  of       \ 
force  is  only  passive.     Thas  she  proves        * 
herself  a  defender  of  vitality,  a  repairer  of 
waste,  and  a  balm  for  hurt  minds.     Good 
Princess  Poppy!" 

Ah,  well!  it  may  be  wiser  to  confess  liere 
that  the  woman  "we"  know  was  ourself,  for 
someone  is  sure  to  find  it  out  and  so  with- 
stand us  to  our  face. 

Nevertheless,  the  morphin  tablet,  prescri^'od 
or  administered  by  the  physician,  is  often  a 
mere  labor-.saving  device  for  the  time  being,  and 
not  infrequently  proves  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
sitting  on  the  .safety-valve.     A  drug,  too,  which 
relieves  pain,  if  persisted  in,  ultimately  causes  pain. 
Even  novices  like  ourselves  know  this. 

An  eminent  Canadian  physician  writing  on  this 
says:  "Of  course  .some  acquire  the  habit  innocently, 
and  physicians  may  be  to  blame  for  it,  as  when  post- 
operative conditions  are  accompanied  by  prolonged 
pain,  or  when  a   patient  has  what  is   considered  a  more 

or   less  <'hronic  disease The  profession   must 

alwayr,  he  careful  to  very  guardedly  prescribe  such  drugs." 

When  by  an  evil  chance  a  doctor  has,  himself,  become  an 
addict  he  is  almost  sure  to  prescribe  narcotics  loosely  and 
oxtravagantly,  and  should,  accordingly,  be  barred  from 


practice.  Apart  from  the  errors  he  may  make,  such  a 
physician  attracts  to  himself  the  addicts  in  the  community 
who  want  prescriptions  or  drugs  in  bulk,  and  we  have  found 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  render  a  conviction  against 
him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Opium  and  Drugs  Act. 
The  enactment  allows  a  doctor  to  prescribe  narcotics 
for  "medicinal  purposes,"  but  does  not  interpret  these 
words.  The  Act  has  apparently  been  framed  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  every  physician  is  a  reputable  man  and  strict- 
ly professional,  whereas  such  is  not  uniformly  the  case. 

The  Gradual  Reduction  Method 

IN  this  connection,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as 
physicians  are  granted  special  privileges,  they  should 
receive  special  punishments  for  violation  of  the  Act. 
When  an  Information  is  laid  against  a  registered  medical 
practitioner  who  is  believed  to  be  exploiting  addicts,  if 
he  cannot  persuade  the  magistrate  to  allow  a  withdrawal 
of  the  charge,  he  takes  refuge  under  these  uninterpreted 
words,  setting  up  the  defence  that  he  was  treating  the 
addicts  with  the  object  of  ultimately  effecting  a  cure  by 
means  of  the  "gradual  reduction"  or  "ambulatory  method" 
of  treatment. 

Reputable  physicians  would  welcome  a  strict  construc- 
tion on  this  clause  by  the  Federal  authorities,  or  some 
amendment  whereby  they  would  be  able  to  prescribe 
legitimately  without  coming  under  suspicion  of  nefarious 
practice. 

In  Manitoba,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Narcotics 
Act,  when  a  physician  prescribes  opium  or  its  derivatives 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  patient  from  the  craving  of  the 
drug,  such  physician  is  required  to  make  a  physical  examin- 
ation of  the  patient,  and  to  report  in  writing  to  the  specially 
approved  Medical  Board,  the  name  and  address  of  such 
patient,  together  with  a  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  drug  prescribed  or  dispensed  in 
the  first  treatment.  When  the  patient  leaves  his  care, 
such  physician  must  report  in  writing  to  the  Medical 
Board  the  result  of  his  treatment. 

The  Whitney  Law  of  New  York  requires  that  all  pre- 
scriptions given  by  physicians  for  "gradual  reduction" 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Commissioner  at  Albany,  and  gives 
this  official  discretion  to  deal  with  any  physician  who 
appears  to  be  abusing  the  privilege.  That  some  such 
method  should  become  the  law  in  all  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces seems  evident. 

Even  with  these  restrictions,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 


I  Hospital  for  Drug  -Addicts 

Is  Urged  by  Col.  Mcintosh 


VICTORIA,  B.  C  March  1». — Alarmed  at  the  Bpre«ul  ot  the  dniff 
habit  among  the  returned  aolrfiers.  and  realizing  that  medical 
treatmeht  ts  necessary  for  their  cure.  t4eut.-Col.  J.  W,  Mcintosh, 
soldier  member  for  Vancouver.  Is  endeavoring  to  have  the  provincial 
government  Bet  aside  an  appropriation  this  yoar  to  establish  a  hos- 
pital for  the  special  treatment  of  drug-addicts.  Hon.  Ew.  J.  D.  Mac- 
lean, as  head  of  the  provincial  hospitals  and  asylums,  has  the  oi&tter 
now  under  consideration. 

"So  far  as  the  soldiers  are  concerned."  stated  Dr.  Mslntosh.  "I 
blame  their  nerve-shocked  condition,  which  craves  tor  stimulants,  for 
the  increase  -of  drug-taking  among  them.  Many  of  these  men  have 
suffer*-*  \eat  deal  In  hospitals  and  have  taken  opiates;  others 
£>-  \^  of  nerve  wrack." 

it  P  \psh  was  hea.d  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Second 

hospital    in   France   and    has  been    head   consultant 

military  hospitals  of  British   Columbia.   Speak- 

ntosh  points  out  that  drug-addicts  are  cases 

treatment.      To    merely    cot    off    the   supply   of 

make  a  man's  last  condition  wor^  than  his 


Prom  records  in  our  possession — these  being  known  to 
the  police — we  have  the  names  of  Canadian  doctors  who 
have,  until  the  present,  been  prescribing  as  high  as  100 
grains  of  cocain  in  each  prescription,  or  equal  to  four 
hundred   quarter-grain  tablets,   for  average  adult  doses. 

In  three  months,  this  winter,  it  was  found  that  a  certain 
physician  in  a  Western  town  had  issued  fifty-two  pre- 
scriptions for  sixty  grains  Of  morphin  and  three  thousand 
grains  of  cocain.  His  extravagance  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar, several  other  doctors  having  records  approximately 
high. 

In  this  same  period  of  three  months,  one  man  not  any 
considerable  distance  from  where  we  write,  was  able  to 
get  from  a  drug  company,  by  means  of  a  doctor's  pre- 
scriptions, nearly  seven  thousand  grains  of  opium. 

The  doctors  claim  these  prescriptions  were  given  to 
cure  the  victims  on  the  "gradual  reduction"  or  "ambula- 
tory method,"  and  were  without  charge.  Most  of  us  will 
refuse  to  credit  their  claim.  Men  who  are  "yellow" 
enough  to  supply  addicts,  however  much  they  suffered, 
with  narcotics  in  such 'large  bulk,  ought,  for  a  certainty, 
to  be  breaking  stones  in  some  jail  yard. 

These  facts  are  now  reported  to  the  Federal  Health 
authorities  and  one  is  almost  safe  in  saying  that,  for  the 
future,  these  physicians  may  be  depended  upon  to  co- 
operate with  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  or  take 
the  direful  consequences — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  no 
dealings  with  those  who  truckle  in  contraband. 

Having  in  mind  the  honorable,  self-sacrificing  character 
of  the  average  medical  doctor  in  Canada,  one  dislikes  to 
show  that  there  are  such  kittle-kattle  in  the  profession, 
but,  contrariwise,  because  of  the  deplorable  results  arising 
from  this  wholesale  prescribing  of  devilish  narcotics,  one 
must,  perforce,  tell  some  part  of  the  story. 

Public    Clinics 

A  FTER  the  arrest  of  the  New  York  doctors,  and  the 
■^^-  raid  on  the  drug-stores,  above  referred  to,  the  author- 
ities found  it  necessary  to  supply  the  addicts  with  small 
doses  of  drugs  to  relieve  their  sufferings  and  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  crime.  To  one  not  familiar  with  the  dis- 
turban  ce  that  attends  sudden  drug-withdrawal,  this  may 
seem  overly-paternal  on  the  part  of  the  City  Fathers,  but 
such  is  not  the  ease.  The  expert  who  drew  up  the  Boylan 
Bill  in  America  which  deals  with  the  regulations  of  drug.' 
has  said:  "To  deprive  an  addict  of  his  drug,  without  giving 
him  definite  medical  help,  inevitably  will  subject  him  to 
such  suffering,  such  incredible  and  indescribable  tor- 
_  ments  as  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  upon  mankind." 
To  obviate  this  suffering,  a  public  clinic  was  opened 
in  the  Department  of  Hedlth  when  one  hundred  vic- 
tims an  hour  registered  for  treatment.  On  this  oc- 
casion Mrs.  Sarah  Mulhal,  the  Advisory  Administra- 
tor of  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  was  obliged  to  call  fifty 
nurses  to  her  aid,  and  five  hundred  women  as  volun- 
teer workers 
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Hon.  Dr.  Maclean  as  to  whether  a  drugr-a4tllct 
ded   this   year   ia   expected    before   Wednesday 
comes  down. 
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the  unscrupulous  doctor  has  been 
prevented    from  prescribing  nox- 
ious drugs  ad  libitum.     In  April 
of  last  year,  in  New  York  City, 
it  was  found  that  thirty  physi- 
cians  had   formed   themselves 
into    a    drug   ring   and    were 
writing  .separately  as  many  as 
two    hundred    prescriptions    a 
day,  some  of  these  men  doing  no 
other  practice.     The  principal  drug 
dispensed  was  heroin.     This  was  ob- 
tained  through   the  regular   channels   at 
$12.00  and  $15.00  an  ounce,  but  retailed  at 
from  $60.00  to  $75.00  an  ounce  through  the 
prescriptions. 

The  investigators  found  that  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  addicts  were  less- than  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
included  a  remarkably   high    [)crcentago    of    discharged 
sailors  and  soldiers. 

.Shameful  (Conditions  in  (.anada 

T  F  you  say  these  conditions  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
*■  States,  and  do  not  concern  us  in  Canada,  you  speak 
without  advisement. 
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A  BOUT  this  time.  Commissioner  Copeland  of  the 
f*-  New  York  Health  Department  was  asked  whether 
it  was  possible  to  cure  the  craving  for  drugs  by  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  doses,  and  replied,  "Yes,  if  we  can  con- 
trol the  supply." 

It  is  told  in  the  Literary  Digest  that  when  this  ques- 
tion was  propounded  to  the  Commissioner,  the  case 
following  was  submitted  to  him:— "A  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  was  under  treatment 
for  the  habit  by  what  is  known  as  "the  reduction 
cure."  In  answering  the  question  as  to  what  progress 
had  been  made,  she  said  that  while  a  year  ago  she  was 
taking  25  grains  a  day,  she  was  now  using  15  grains. 
Could  such  a  reduction  be  legally  called  a  treatment 
for  cure  of  the  habit  under  the  law  or  would  the 
physician  and  druggist  be  liable?" 

"That,"  replied  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment, "would  be  a  matter  for  a  jury  to  decide,  but  as 
15  grains  a  day  is  a  long  way  from  a  cure,  I  should  think 
the  physician  would  be  in  danger  of  conviction.  Such  a 
case  would  certainly  make  him  liable  for  arrest.  The  plain 
intent  of  the  law  is  that  the  progress  of  the  treatment  must 
be  freedom  from  use  of  the  drug  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Many  of  the  so-called  'treatments  by  reduction'  are 
violations  of  the  law." 

In  a  letter  received  last  November  from  Dr.  James  A. 
Hamilton,  the  Cmnmissioner  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, New  York  City,  he  says:  "Persons  charged  with 
crime  and  known  to  be  drug  addicts  aro  committed 
to  our  institutions  by  the  Courts  for  treatment,  to  lie 
returned  to  the  court  for  trial  and  sentence  upon  tho 
certification  of  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  institution, 
to  the  effect  that  the  person  has  received  the  presrrilieii 
medical  treatment,  and  that  his  physical  condition  war- 
rants his  appearance  in  court.  This  treatment  crtetuis  over 
a  fteriixt  of  about  100  dayt<."  These  one  hundred  days, 
with  the  drugs  controlled  by  the  physician,  seem  to  be 
"the  reasonable  time"  referred  to  by  Commissioner  Cope- 
land. 

It  appears  dillicult,  however,  to  control  drugs  even  on 
Blackwell's  and  Riker  Islands  where  the  addicts  are  isolat- 
ed, for  Dr.  Hamilton  further  writes:  "It  is  absolutely  neces- 
CorUinued  on   Page  62 


THE    TUTTLE    AFFAIR 


1'1'ilINK;"  said  Algernon 
reflectively,  "it  was  Mr. 
Squeers,  the  eminent  educa- 
tionalist of  Dotheboys  Hall,  who 
observed  that  human  nature  is  'a 
rum  'un'." 

There  were  but  two  of  us  in  the 
smoking  room  of  the  Ellingham 
Country  Club.  I  was  there  as 
Algernon's  guest,  being  a  stran- 
ger to  the  locality.  There  had 
been  a  dance  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing—Country Club  winter  affair, 
straw  ride,  everything  truly  rural  «-; 

and  uncomfortable,  then  the  dance 
and  supper.  The  landscape  was 
snow-covered,  a  keen  wind  was 
blowing,  so,  after  the  straw-riders 
had  departed,  Algernon  suggested 
that  we  stay  the  night  at  the 
Club,  time  being  in  no  sense  of 
essence  of  the  contract  we  had 
with  the  world  at  large.  It  was 
also  Algernon's  suggestion  that 
we  switch  off  the  electric  illumin- 
ations and  sit  in  the  firelight.    It 

had,    he  said,    two   advantages,  ., 

first  the 

".lust  a  song  at  twilight. 
When  the  lights  are  low," 

feeling,  without  the  disturbance 
of  the  musical  part,  and,  second, 
it  added  to  our  sense  of  comfort 
to  think  of  the  poor  blighters 
shivering  in  the  wagons,  and  pre- 
tending that  they  liked  it.     On 

such  a  night,  in  such  a  place,  Algernon  is  an  ideal  com- 
panion. He  can  be  equally  entertaining  in  speech  or 
silence.  The  rest  of  his  name  is  Marjoribanks,  which,  for 
some  obscure  reason,  you  have  to  pronounce  "March- 
bank."  A  word  of  personal  description  may  not  be  super- 
fluous. Algernon  is  the  kind  of  man  who,  if  he  were  a 
woman,  would  be  called  "svelte"  by  the  lady  novelist. 
He  wears  a  monocle  with  grace  and  without  grimace. 
His  smooth  fair  hair  is  parted  so  exactly  you  feel  that,  if, 
by  some  horrid  mischance,  a  single  hair  got  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road,  he  would  topple  over  with  a  most  frightful 
crash.  Sartorially  one  might  say  that  Algernon  is  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  if  it  had  not  been 
said  so  often  before.  Algernon  is  a  lawyer,  though, 
surveying  him  casually,  you  wouldn't  think  him  capable  of 
distinguishing  a  tort  from  a  tadpole,  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  from  a  Nut  Sundae.  His  specialty  is  real  estate, 
and  he  has  been  known  to  draw  tears  from  a  jury  in  de- 
scribing the  iniquities  of  a  drain-pipe.  He  has  never 
married,  declaring  that  in  a  world  so  full  of  charming 
women,  it  would  be  unfair  discrimination  to  select  just 
one.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  he  is  sort  of  utility 
brother  or  cousin,  or  something  like  that,  to  many  de- 
lightful women. 

They  consult  him  in  matters  of  the  heart,  confide  secrets 
to  him,  and  rely  on  him,  with  touching  faith,  to  guide 
their  frail  barks  through  the  stormy  waters  of  amatory 
experiences. 

He  now  let  his  monocle  fall  upon  his  smart  vest,  ex- 
haled a  thin  column  of  blue  cigarette  smoke,  and  continued 
his  reflections. 

"And — ,"  said  he,  "I  think  Mr.  Squeers  was  probably 
quite  right."  Obviously  there  was  a  story  coming,  so  I 
maintained  a  discreetly  encouraging  silence.  Algernon  con- 
tinued: 

TT ER  name  was  Mildred.  You  don't  know  her,  or  her 
■»■  -1  people,  and  I  may  not  be  exact  in  non-essential  details. 
She  was  a  very  charming  girl,  never  more  so  than  in  her 
woe.  She  sat  on  the  grassy  edge  of  a  bunker,  her  eyes — 
when  they  were  not  being  dabbed  with  a  postage-stamp 
handkerchief— looking  seaward,  as  if  she  pondered  the 
intimations  of  mysterious  immensity.  Then  she  saw  me, 
patted  the  turf  by  her  side  very  hospitably,  and  gave  me  an 
appealing  look. 

Really  she  was  an  unusually  pretty  girl.  Her  gown  was 
blue,  the  kind  that  Paquin  and  Worth  make  for  stage 
dairymaids.  It  must  have  set  Abner  Oliphant,  Mildred's 
male  parent,  back  quite  a  bit.  And  that  leads  me  to  speak 
of  Abner.  It  was  amusing  to  reflect  on  his  being  the  father 
of  such  a  girl.  She  was  little,  a  fairy  kind  of  girl  with 
that  "little  head  sunning  over  with  curls"  style  to  her, 
while  Abner  wore  eighteen  size  collars,  and  had  a  waist 
measurement  well  up  in  the  fifties.  He  belonged  to  what 
may  be  called  the  "rumbustious"  school,  self-made,  and 
well  pleased  with  the  job.  He  started  business  as  valet  to 
a  pair  of  horses,  later  blooming  into  the  contracting  busi- 
ness.    Most  people  have  to  chase  money,  but  no  curled 
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matinee  idol  was  ever  so  pursued  as  Abner  by  the  jade 
Fortune.  By  the  time  he  reached  fifty  he  was  reckoned  a 
very  warm  man  financially.  However,  to  resume  my 
story: 

"Oh,  Algernon!"  she  exclaimed  at  length.  "It's  father 
again." 

"Each  one  has  his  or  her  little  cross,"  I  suggested. 

"You  see — ! — Oh,  Algy,  you  can't  know  what  an  im- 
mense relief  it  is,  in  these  crises  of  life,  to  have  one  to  whom 
one  may  turn,  certain  of  sympathy,"  she  said. 

She  had  an  extremely  pattable  hand,  so  I  soothed  her  as 
any  brotherly  or  fatherly  man  would  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances. 

"Father  takes  inexplicable  prejudices,  usually  against 
the  very  people  I  like,"  she  continued.  "And  he  simply 
refuses  to  tolerate  Peter." 

"Peter!"  I  exclaimed,  for  this  was  a  new  one.  Mildred 
had  a  curious  mania  for  collecting  masculine  names  and, 
the  entities  they  signified — Bobs  and  Harrys  and  Jacks — 
young  men,  crude  and  rather  primitive  as  I  observed  them. 
They  were  usually  ephemeral  in  her  active  esteem.  One 
day  you'd  see  them  flitting  about  in  the  garden  of  love,  as 
if  they  were  having  the  very  dickens  of  a  time,  and  the 
next  they'd  be  in  Mildred's  specimen  case — chloroformed, 
transfixed,  wings  neatly  outspread,  and  labelled  neatly. 
She  was,  in  that  line,  a  quite  indefatigable  girl. 

"Why,  yes — Peter  Beverley,"  she  replied,  lingering  over 
the  name  as  if  to  drink  in  its  melody.  "He  lives  at  Mas- 
borough  and  told  me  that  he  knew  you." 

THEN  it  all  came  back  to  me.  I  had  met  this  Peter 
man.  One  Saturday  afternoon  I  had  been  marooned 
by  business  in  Masborough,  and  having  an  hour  or  so  to 
spare,  sauntered  out  to  the  Golf  Club.  There  has  always 
been  a  sort  of  Jew  and  Samaritan  amity  between  the  clubs 
of  Masborough  and  Ellingham.  We  play  annual  team 
matches,  and  as  the  yearly  battle  was  to  be  fought  out  in  a 
few  weeks'  time  I  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  looking 
round  to  see  what  was  doing.  There  was  Tuttle  prancing 
round  the  links  in  his  usual  cocksure,  victorious  fashion, 
and  that  was  no  heartening  sight. 

Speaking  from  an  Ellingham  standpoint  Tuttle  was 
decidedly  a  persona  non  grata.  To  our  little  Israel  Tuttle 
was  about  as  popular  as  was  Goliath  of  Gath  to  that  of 
David's  time.  He  was  a  corking  good  golfer,  though  that 
was  not  the  reason  for  our  antipathy.  Figuratively  he 
came  forth  morning  and  evening  to  deride  the  feebleness 
of  Ellingham,  and  for  years  had  been  a  veritable  scourge 
to  us.  We  had  subscribed  for  cups  and  salvers  and  other 
prize  gauds,  only  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  Tuttle.  Long 
had  we  looked  for  a  champion  who  would  go  forth  with 
sling  and  stone  and  topple  old  Tuttle  over,  but  we  had 
looked  in  vain. 

I  had  no  mind  to  watch  Tuttle  slashing  his  way  over  the 
course,  so  I  cut  across,  purposing  to  return  to  town. 
Then  my  eye  was  arrested  by  sight  of  a  young  man  who 
was  playing  alone  on  a  remote  part  of  the  course.     I  say 


The   deadest  of  stymies.     .     .     , 

There  was  a  deep  g:roan  from  the 
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"arrested"  purposely.  As  I  saw 'him  drive  I  perceived  the 
born,  natural  golfer.  He  had  the  whippy,  slashing,  yet 
correct  style  that  has  soul  as  well  as  body  to  it.  He  hit 
long,  low,  raking  shots  that  had  positive  whiz  and  whistle 
to  them;  they  sang  like  bullets  over  the  green.  Then  the 
lad  could  use  his  irons,  and  his  mashie  shots  were  poems  in 
action,  while  his  putting  was  like  inexorable  Fate.  This, 
patently,  was  a  young  man  to  know.  After  watching  for 
a  time  I  continued  my  jaunt  toward  the  Club  House  en 
route  for  town.  There  I  met  an  acquaintance,  and  skil- 
ful pumping  enabled  me  to  get  some  information  about  the 
golfer  who  had  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  a  young- 
ster who  had  just  come  from  some  College  and  was  holding 
down  a  minor  job  in  some  engineering  works.  Masborough 
prides  itself  on  being  a  rather  exclusive  club.  If  you  seek 
election  to  membership  you  have  to  produce  certificates 
declaring  that  your  forbears  for  three  or  four  generations 
back  have  never  been  in  jail  or  politics,  and  proving  that 
you  have  been  christened  and  vaccinated  sucessfully,  and 
so  forth.  Youngsters,  especially  strange  youngsters,  are 
not  encouraged  to  seek  admission.  It  further  appeared 
that  this  kid,  Beverley  by  name,  while  a  gentlemanly  sort 
of  junior  person,  was  to  be  seen  about  the  town  where  he 
worked  in  overalls  and  grease.  Anyway  he  had  been  dis- 
couraged from  joining,  and  had  to  be  content  with  an 
occasional  game  on  a  visitor's  card,  or  as  a  member's  guest. 
My  informant  conveyed  to  me  the  personal  view  that  the 
kid  had  been  treated  rather  rottenly.  All  of  which  was 
interesting. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  jog  over  the  links  again  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  youth.  He  struck  me 
favorably,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  salubriousness  of  the 
Ellingham  course,  the  high  quality  of  our  social  fellowship, 
our  famed  hospitality.  I  found  him  cordial  but  unre- 
sponsive on  the  main  point.  He  said  he  had  little  time  for 
golf  outside  an  odd  game  now  and  again  on  the  Mas- 
borough links  when  he  could  get  it.  I  further  pointed  out 
the  classic  example  of  the  blighter  who  hid  his  talent  in  a 
napkin,  but  he  was  pleasantly  firm.  While  I  was  disap- 
pointed by  his  practical  refusal  I  was  attracted  by  he 
frank  charm  of  the  lad.  However,  no  use  yearning  for  the- 
unattainable,  so  I  put  the  youth  out  of  thought. 

All  this  now  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  patted 
Mildred's  hand. 

"So  he  is  the  latest  to  be  dabbed  on  the  nose  with  chloro- 
form, transfixed,  and  deposited  in  the  specimen-case?" 
I  asked,  a  new  hope,  nevertheless,  rising  within  my  soul. 
If  I  had  not  been  able  to  lure,  there  were  no  limits  to  the 
enchantment  of  Mildred.  She  regarded  me  with  a  look 
of  frigid  scorn. 

"There  are  times,  Algy  dear,  when  you  border  on  the 
almost  vulgar,"  she  said.  "And — oh,  Algernon,  I  am  in 
such  great  need  of  advice  and  consolation." 

"You  may  command  me  illimitably  in  either  capacity,' 
I  replied. 

"They  say  you  are  awfully  clever.  Even  father  says 
so  sometimes,"  she  cooed. 


II  "That  is  laurel  beyond  the  Olympian,"  I  acknowledged 
modestly. 

"And  father  is  so  utterly  unreasonable  at  times,"  she 
lamented. 

"That  is  the  besetting  sin  of  fathers,"  I  told  her.  "But 
give  me  the  facts,  Mildred,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  advise 
and  console  the  more  intelligently." 

"You  are  too  lovely  for  words,"  and  she  edged  delight- 
fully nearer,  thrusting  a  small  hand  within  my  available 
arm.  "I  am  going  to  make  a  truly  heart  to  heart  con- 
fidant of  you.  You  see,  Algy,  I  met  Peter  several  weeks 
ago  in  Masborough.  It  was  at  a  small  dance,  and  he  was 
as  nice  as  possible.  We  might  have  known  each  other  for 
whole  years.  We  danced  together  quite  a  lot,  for  our 
steps  matched  wonderfully,  then  we  talked,  quite  seriously, 
in  the  conservatory,  and  it  was  one  of  those  darling  moon- 
lighty  nights,  you  know.  We  discovered  we  liked  the 
same  kind  of  books  and  plays,  and  I  found  out  that  Peter 
knew  heaps  and  heaps  of  the  nicest  poetry.  He  recited 
and  quoted  bits  delightfully.  After  that  we  met  some- 
times when  I  went  over  to  Masborough,  and  occasionally 
I  happened  to  see  him  when  he  came  to  Ellingham.  And 
then  came  the  catastrophe.  One  day  father  met  us,  or 
rather  caught  up  to  us,  when  Peter  and  I  were  walking 
along  the  shore  road.  It  was  a  windy  afternoon  and  the 
sea  was  quite  magnificent.  The  wind  nearly  blew  me  away 
and  I  believe  it  would  have  actually  done  so  had  Peter  not 
— well,  supported  me.  We  happened  to  be  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  regaining  our  breath,  and  Peter  happened  to  be 
protecting  me.  I  believe  his  arm  may  have  been  round 
my  waist,  and  then,  just  at  this  instant,  who  should  come 
along  from  behind  but  father!  It  was  awfully  windy  and 
the  sea  was  making  the  most  terrible  racket,  so  we  didn't 
hear  him  in  time.  You  may  guess — knowing  father — 
what  he  said  to  me  when  I  got  home." 

"Yes,  I  can  guess,"  I  answered. 

"He  spoke  in  the  stagiest  way  about  clandestine  meetings, 
unseemly  conduct,  and  horrible  things  of  that  nature, 
oh,  the  most  outrageous  things,"  she  went  on.  "He 
called  Peter  a  young,  smutty-faced  whippersnapper,  said 
that  the  woods  were  full  of  his  kind,  that  he  hadn't  a 
dollar  in  the  world,  and  no  influence  to  push  him  along,  and 
that  so  far  from  being  able  to  keep  a  wife  he'd  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  a  couple  of  goldfish. 
I   listened   to  it   with    calm   and   superior   indignation." 

"Making  no  defence,  I  suppose?"  I  asked,  knowing  better. 

"Of  course  I  defended  Peter,"  she  admitted  most  stout- 
ly. "Father  gets  much  more  reasonable  when  you  fight 
back — of  course,  in  my  case,  quite  dutifully.  I  told  him 
that  Peter  was  a  most  unusual  young  man,  one  who  read 
books,  knew  oodles  of  poetry,  and  that  one  day  he  would 
be  one  of  the  master  minds  of  Canada.  I  reminded  him  of 
Lord  Strathcona,  and  other  great  men  who  started  with 
nothing  and  made  barrels  of  money. 

"At  first  father 
just  sniffed,  and 
then  he  roared  in 
his  most  obnox- 
ious fashion  . 
Then  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  when 
he  and  mother 
married  he  was 
earning  only  six- 
teen dollars  a 
week.  This  did 
some  good,  for  it 
put  him  into  a 
pleasanter  tem- 
per but  he  is  still 
quite  inexorable 
about  Peter.  He 
said  that  I  was  in 
my  cradle  only 
the  other  day, 
and  that  when  I 
did  get  married  I 
ought  to  choose 
some  solid,  sens- 
ible young  man 
like  John  Por- 
didge.  He  always 
has  John  at  the 
back  of  his  mind 
in  discussions  of 
this  kind.  Of 
course  if  John 
went  to  him  and 
suggested  marry- 
i  ng  me  father 
would  snap  his 
head  off,  and 
John's  awfully 
afraid  of  him,  but 
father  uses  him 
on  such  occasions. 
N  ow  you  see, 
Algy,  I  love  my 
(lad  most  tremen- 
doasly,  and  hate 
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to'do  anything  that  really  vexes  him.  I've  told  Peter  all 
about  this,  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 
When  I  do  get  married  to  Peter  I  want  to  do  it  with 
father's  full  knowledge  and  approbation." 

"That  is  charmingly  noble  and  daughterly  of  you,"  I 
approved.  "The  thing  desired,  as  I  take  it,  is  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  to  be  sought  between  your  father  and  this 
Peter  young  man?" 

"I  don't  know  what  a  modus  what-do-you-call-it  is, 
but  I've  no  doubt  it  is  the  very  thing  to  be  desired,"  she 
said.  "In  plain  language  I  want  to  have  my  own  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  father  feel  that  he's  having  his." 

From  this  I  gathered  that  Mildred  was  a  developed 
woman,  with  the  essential  knowledge  of  men  and  their 
foibles  that  proclaim  her  the  superior  creature. 

"I  will  give  the  project  my  most  earnest  consideration," 
I  promised.  "Though  I  can't  conceal  from  you  my  con- 
viction that  the  hardest  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  was 
trivial  compared  with  the  task  of  inducing  your  father  to 
change  his  mind." 

"I  have  every  confidence  in  you,  Algernon,"  she  replied 
in  a  woman's  graceful  way  when  she  has  saddled  responsi- 
bility on  your  shoulders.  Novelists  speak  of  the  eternal 
triangle,  but  here  was  an  affair  with  five  angles,  if  I  in- 
clude myself,  and,  with  Mildred  also  included,  six  angles! 
I  never  was  much  good  at  geometry  and  so  forth — I 
know  reasonably  well  what  a  triangle  and  a  quadrangle 
are,  but  after  that  knowledge  fails,  perhaps  mathematical 
sharks  would  speak  of  the  problem  as  sexangular;  if  so,  it 
would  be  more  fascinatingly  neat  than  most  jumbles  of  the 
kind.  If  therefore,  speaking  Euclidically,  the  eternal 
triangle  is  a  problem,  what  of  an  infernal  sexangle?  Abner 
Oliphant — Peter  Beverley — the  Tuttle  man — John  Por- 
didge — Mildred,  my  client — myself!    Count  'em! 

T>UT  I  haven't  told  you  anything  luminous  about  John. 
•tJ  He  was  the  kind  of  young  man  of  whom  nobody  could 
say  anything  but  the  most  unadulterated  good — the  solid 
young  citizen  of  sterling  qualities.  A  bit  slow,  maybe, 
but,  oh!  thundering  sure.  He  was  the  kind  the  parents  of 
marriageable  daughters  cast  covetous  eyes  upon,  for  he 
had  oodles  of  dough,  being  son  of  the  junior  partner  in 
Oliphant  and  Pordidge.  Possibly  he  was  concealed  some- 
where about  the  place  as  a  "Co.,"  though  of  that  I  am  not 
positive.  John  had  always  been  serious,  and,  doubtless, 
always  would  be  serious.  When  Ellingham  fathers  lec- 
tured their  male  offspring  on  their  erratic  ways  they  in- 
evitably wound  up  with : 

"Look  at  John  Pordidge!  Why  can't  you  follow  his 
example?" 

The  wonder  was  that  John  had  never  been  lured  into  a 
dark  alley  and  pitilessly  slain  by  irate  and  vengeful  lads. 
Often  the  good  are  unpopular.  Beyond  all  doubt  John 
would   make   some  worthy  girl   an   ideal   husband — good 
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provider,  handsome  allowance,  never  late  for  meals,  no 
deviations  whatever  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
to  be  walked  by  the  model  husband.  He  was  plainly 
headed  for  an  estimable,  solid  life,  and  a  white  marble 
slab  on  the  church  wall,  when  he  had  gone  to  join  the 
Church  triumphant,  testifying  his  sterling  qualities.  He 
took  up  golf,  attracted  by  the  calm  dignity  of  it.  It  was 
not  like  football,  where  one  may  be  pounded  to  a  jelly,  or 
baseball,  in  which  a  man  has  to  run  violently,  and  slide 
to  bases  on  his  stomach  and  face.  John  tackled  golf  just 
as  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  a  proGlem  in  algebra, 
and  by  dint  of  assiduous  practice  became  somewhat  of  a 
mechanical  adept,  in  fact,  at  this  epochal  time,  he  was,  on 
the  cards,  the  Ellingham  top-notcher;  which,  of  course,  is 
no  great  compliment  to  Ellingham  golf.  He  could  gen- 
erally stalk  round  in  about  85,  and  again,  on  superlative 
days,  it  might  be  82.  This  last  was  when  his  mind  was 
free  from  carking  cares  and  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
him.  The  trouble  with  Pordidge's  golf  was  that  it  was 
soulless,  uninspired.  Moreover  he  hadn't  the  pep  of  a 
vivacious  flea.  He  was  not  exactly  yellow,  but  just  a 
natural  wilter.  A  truculent,  breezy,  fighting  chap,  who 
wasn't  really  within  a  stroke  a  hole  of  John  in  skill  would 
mash  him  to  pulp  by  breezy  aggressiveness.  In  the  pinch 
he  would  curl  up;  everybody  knew  it,  and  John  realized  it 
himself.  If  there  was  a  real,  bouncing  passion  in  his  life, 
it  was  for  Mildred  Oliphant.  Their  marriage  had  always 
been  talked  of  as  an  ideal  thing,  and,  down  in  his  soul, 
John  felt  that  he  had  a  sort  of  equitable  mortgage  on  her. 
He  was  rather  scared  of  her,  for  she  was,  as  you  know  by 
this  time,  quite  lively  in  her  nice  way.  Doubtless  she 
flirted  with  John,  for  he  was  a  male  person. 

Abner,  who  liked  a  sporting  game  in  most  things,  was 
anxious  to  play  safe  with  his  girl,  Mildred,  and  he  knew  that 
if  she  married  John  Pordidge  she  would  dwell  in  unbroken 
peace  and  comfort,  and  that  meant  a  whole  lot  considering 
the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  rapscallions  round  a  girl 
with  money.  Consequently  Abner,  while  he  would  have 
barked  and  growled  at  John  just  as  at  any  other  young  man 
who  approached  Mildred  matrimonially,  thought  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Oliphant  and  Pordidge  families 
and  fortunes  merged.  He  was  what  might  be  called  a 
"benevolent  neutral." 

T  T  had  once  been  my  fortune  to  pull  off  a  case  for  Abner 
■•■  Oliphant.  It  was  a  case  he  was  keen  on  winning,  his 
adversary  being  none  other  than  Tuttle  of  Masborough. 
The  two  had  a  fearful  ruction  about  the  right  of  the  public 
to  walk  across  the  corner  of  a  certain  cow  pasture,  belonging 
to  Tuttle,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  want  to 
walk  across.  Tuttle,  in  his  lordly  way,  fenced  up  the 
path,  whereupon  Abner  immediately  broke  down  the 
fence  and  walked  over  the  pasture,  which  was  just  the  kind 
of  thing  Abner  would  dote  on  doing.  In  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings that  fol- 
lowed we  beat 
Tuttle,  and  Ab- 
ner's  heart  warm- 
ed to  me  enthusi- 
astically. I  be- 
lieve if  I  were 
justly  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  Ab- 
ner would  storm 
the  jail  to  rescue 
me,  which  indi- 
cates the  kind  of 
chap  he  was. 
Shortly  after  I 
was  retained  by 
Mildred  I  met 
Abner  on  the 
road.  He  was 
walking  out  to  the 
links,  so  I  joined 
m.  Inthecourse 
polite  conver- 
tion  I  inquired 
out  the  well- 
■ing  of  my  fair 
lient. 
"Oh,  Mildred's 
all  right,"  he  re- 
sponded, rather 
brusquely  I 
thought.  "The 
only  trouble  with 
Mildred  is  that 
she's  too  darn 
popular.  It  wor- 
ries me,  Alger- 
non." 

"Stewardship 
implies  responsi- 
bility," I  re- 
minded him. 

"She's  cut  and 
about,  here, 
there,  and  every- 
where, the  whole 
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time,"  he  grumbled.  "When  she  happens 
to  be  homt,  my  place  is  just  jammed  with 
visitor;!,  mostly  boys.  They  fill  up  the 
rooms  in  winter,  and  lumber  up  the  ver- 
andahs in  summer,  till  you'd  think  I  ran  a 
'gentlemen  only'  hotel.  All  kinds  too,  for 
she's  broad-minded — curates  and  law 
sprigs,  and  doctors  without  any  practices, 
newspaper  pups,  and  plain  business  nin- 
compoops, with  a  raft  of  odds  and  ends, 
mostly  odds.  I  seem  an  interloper  in  my 
place  and  I  don't  like  it  a  bit." 

"What  else  can  you  expect?"  I  asked. 
"One  day  she'll  pick  the  winner,  shoo  the 
rest  off,  and  you'll  do  the  benediAion 
stunt." 

"Only  the  day  before  yesterday  she  was 
in  her  cradle,  and  yesterday  she  was  in 
short  frocks.  She's  only  a  kid,  and  I  hate 
to  think  about  her  getting  married  and 
packing  up  and  leaving  me.  She's  all  I've 
got,  Algernon,  all  that  counts  in  my  real 
life. 

"The  mischief  is  that  she  takes  shines  to 
lads  I've  no  manner  of  use  for.  When  the 
time  does  come  for  her  to  settle  down  I'd 
feel  comfortable  if  she  picked  out  a  solid 
chap  like  John  Pordidge.  Between  you 
and  me,  Algernon,  she's  picked  up  a  young 
fellow  over  at  Masborough,  fellow  called 
Beverley— Peter  Beverley.  I'm  told 
there's  nothing  against  him,  but  he's  just 
a  sort  of  mechanic — engineer  they  call  'em 
all  these  days.  Educated,  college  man, 
respectable  folks,  and  all  that,  makes  about 
twenty  a  week.  I  know  I  came  up  from 
the  ranks  myself,  and  as  a  rule  I  try  not  to 
put  any  dog  on,  but  a  man  thinks  differ- 
ently about  his  girl  than  he  does  of  him- 
self. I  want  Mildred  to  have  the  best  kind 
of  a  deal'when  it  comes  to  the  marriage 
game,  and  you  know  that  often  a  girl  with- 
out a  penny  has  a  better  show  than  one 
with  money;  she's  likelier  to  get  a  straight 
runner." 

"John's  a  fine  lad  some  ways,"  I  con- 
ceded.    "A  bit  solid  perhaps." 

"You  want  weight  for  the  tail  of  a  kite," 
said  Abner,  and  just  then  we  arrived  at  the 
Club  House. 

HE  had  no  sooner  got  inside  the  door 
than  rain  began  to   descend  in   tor- 
rents, clouds  blew  in  from  the  sea,  it  looked 
like  a  soaking  afternoon.     Still  there  are 
worse  places,  on  a  wet  afternoon,  than  the 
Nineteenth  Hole.    A  fair  company  was 
out,  so  we  settled  into  comfortable  chairs 
and  took  to  pipes,  et  cetera,  the  club,  et 
cetera,  being  quite  unusual.    On  the  tall 
sideboard  was  a  rather  imposing  silver 
shield  under  a  glass  case,  and  by  its  side,  in  an  open  velvet 
box,  a  little,  fat  gold  medal.     The  shield  was  a  challenge 
affair  that  symbolized    the    eternal  rivalry  between  the 
Masborough  and  Ellingham  Clubs.     Each  year  a  team  of 
eight  of  the  chosen  from  each  institution  met  in  combat  on 
the  links.    The  winning  club  held  the  shield  for  the  year, 
and  had  its  name  inscribed  thereon.     Not  only  so,  but  the 
medal  scores  of  the  rival  players  were  kept  in  the  matches, 
and  the  man  with  the  lowest  score  became  entitled  to  the 
little  fat  medal,  in  his  own  absolute  right,  and  the  heady 
title  of  Inter-Club  champion.     This  year  the  fray  was  to 
take  place  at  Ellingham,  and  was  due  to  come  off  in  one 
week  from  this  wet  day.    The  competition  had  been  going 
on  for  five  years,  and  five  times  the  name  of  Masborough 
appeared  on  the  shield;  five  times  also  the  little  fat  gold 
medal  had  gone  to  Masborough,  to  none  other  than  the 
Tuttle  man.     Naturally,  on  such  an  afternoon,  the  presence 
of  the  two  gauds  was  a  horrid  blight  on  the  club  spirit. 
There  had  been  no  need  of  Masborough  to  send  them  on  a 
week  ahead  of  the  competition,  but  that  was  just  a  bit  of 
their  inspired  maliciousness. 

"Put  'em  in  the  refrigerator,  or  the  coal  bin!"  growled 
one  annoyed  member. 

"It  isn't  the  presence,  or  the  annual  absence,  of  the 
shield  I  mind  so  much,"  said  Barrett,  the  notary.  "It's 
the  fact  that  these  medals  go  to  the  Tuttle  man.  He's 
going  about  Masborough  grumbling  because  he's  got  to 
buy  a  new  cabinet  to  hold  'em.  Are  the  teams  picked 
yet?" 

"Here  they  are  on  the  Notice  Board,"  said  Mellin,  pro- 
ceeding to  read  the  pairs  beginning  with  Pordidge  versus 
Tuttle,  and  going  on  through  the  list.  When  he  finished 
all  you  could  hear  were  sighs  and  the  heavy  swishing  of 
the  rain  on  the  windows.  Tuttle  was  on  every  mind.  It 
was  monstrous,  it  was  ridiculous,  it  was  pathetic.  Por- 
didge versus  Tuttle — Well  might  angels  weep  over  it. 

Meantime  John  Pordidge  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
nervously  toying  with  a  cigarette.  He  wasn't  a  bad-look- 
ing  chap.     He  had  nice  little  Vandyke  whiskers,   that 
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I  Boothed  her  as  any  brotirerly  man  would  have  done  under  aimilar  circamatances. 

helped  to  conceal  his  emotions,  and  he  wore  his  golfing 
smoked  glasses  that  further  masked  him.  Nobody  felt 
for  him  much  but  the  utmost  pity.  He  looked  so  darned 
cowed  and  wormy.  Then  Battersby,  who  is  a  fellow 
who  boasts  he  always  says  what's  on  his  mind — which 
does  not  say  much  for  his  mind — addressed  John  directly. 

"John,  why  don't  you  get  up  steam  and  bump  Tuttle 
into  oblivion?"  he  asked  fatuously.  It  was  like  bidding  a 
mouse  bump  an  active  cat  out  of  the  way. 

"I'll  do  my  best,  and  no  man  can  do  more,"  Pordidge 
replied  mildly.  We  all  knew  what  that  best  would  be. 
When  Tuttle  ramped  on  to  the  field  John  would  just  curl 
up.  Of  course  we  might  have  put  up  some  other  man 
against  Tuttle,  but  there  was  always  the  fond  hope  that 
one  day  John  would  come  out  of  his  shell,  and  surprise 
everybody.  In  the  Club  handicap  list  he  was  four  strokes 
better  than  the  next  man. 

Then  Oliphant,  who  had  been  quieter  than  usual,  spoke 
up,  but  reflectively  rather  than  censoriously. 

"I  believe  I'd  give  almost  anything  I  have  to  see  the 
sleep  wallop  put  over  on  Tuttle  next  Saturday.-  Nothing 
would  be  too  good  for  the  hero,"  he  said. 

"Even  to  my  daughter  and  the  half  of  my  kingdom," 
chimed  in  Bullens,  who  fancies  he  is  rather  pat  that  way. 
Doubtless  it  was  said  without  thought  of  Mildred,  but  I 
could  see  the  color  stealing  through  John  Pordidge's 
whiskers. 

"Something  like  that,"  said  Abner  rather  heedlessly, 
for  he  was  a  trifle  absent-minded  in  his  contemplation  of 
the  baubles  on  the  sideboard. 

WHEN  we  rose  to  leave,  Pordidge  came  bustling  across 
and  begged  us  to  let  him  give  us  a  lift  in  his  car. 
"John,"  said  Abner,  when  we  were  on  our  way,  "if 
you'd  only  buck  up  and  land  fatally  on  Tuttle's  dough 
box  I'd  never  forget  your  service.  You  pack  a  tidy  game, 
and  if  you'd  pull  it  on  Tuttle  there's  no  telling  what  might 
happen.  What  you  want  is  the  Will  to  Victory.  Adopt 
the  offensive  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    Well,  I  get  off 


here.     Much  obliged  for  the  lift,  John, 
but  do  try  to  balk  that  blighter." 
.|  Pordidge  obligingly  whirled  me  to  my 

J  domicile.     When  we  reached  it  he  said: 

:  "Would  you  mind  if  I  talked  wit;  you 

'  a  minute,  Algernon?" 

I  bade  him  enter  the  house,  wondering 
what  he  had  on  his  mind. 

"It  is  dreadfully  embarrassing,"  he  said. 
"I  mean  about  this  match.  I  feel  as  if  the 
burdens  of  the  world  were  on  my  shoulders. 
It's  no  use  you  fellows  looking  askance  at 
me,  for  I'd  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
beat  Tuttle.     But  how  am  I  to  do  it?" 

It  was  rather  pathetic,  but  presently,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Pordidge's  craven  la- 
mentations I  got  rather  feci  up.  I  resetted 
this  talk  of  wanting  to  please  Mr.  Oliphant. 
and  grew  indignant  at  the  thought  of  a  worm 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Mildred.  Possibly 
I  became  somewhat  severe.  I  suggested 
that  there  was  a  hypnotist  of  reputedjparts 
in  a  near-by  city,  and  that  he  had  put  a 
countryman,  who  had  hardly  seen  a  piano 
before,  under  his  mighty  spell,  and,  while 
thus  hypnotized,  the  patient  had  rattled  off 
Beethoven  and  that  kind  of  stuff  as  ifjjhe 
had  been  Paderewski. 

"Get  him  to  treat  you,  John,"  I  advised. 
"Lret  him  impress  it  on  you  that  you  are 
Harry  Vardon.  Then  upsetting  Tuttle 
would  be  ea.sy  as  rolling  off  a  log." 

He  smiled  wanly  as  he  made  for  the  door. 

"I'd  love  to  win,"  he  bleated  finally. 
"Mr.  Oliphant  wants  it  so  much,  and — I 
think  it  would  please  Mildred." 

"She's  crazy  about  it,"  I  prevaricated 
mildly.  "And,  if  a  man  won't  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  a  girl  Uke 
Mildred  he  is  utterly  hopeless." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  he  promised  feverishly 
and  went  off. 


"TpHE  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  church 
-*■  I  had  a  full  view  of  Pordidge,  for  he 
belongs  to  the  choir.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  he  was  the  prey  of  corroding  thoughts. 
He  tugged  away  at  his  beard  in  a  way  he 
had  when  excited.  That  evening  he  came 
to  see  me,  and  he  looked  positively  hag- 
gard. 

"I've  been  thinking  much  of  this  match 
with  Mr.  Tuttle,"  he  said.  "It's  a  dreadful 
predicament.     I  suggested  to  the  secretary 
this  afternoon  that  I  should  be  diplomatic- 
ally ill  on  Saturday,  and  so  drop  from  the 
team,  but  he  was  furious,  accused  me  of 
cowardice  before  the  enemy,  and  said  that 
if  I  got  my  rights  I'd  be  shot  to-morrow 
morning  at  sun-up.     Now  what  is  to  be 
done,  Algernon?    I  ask  you  not  as  a  mere 
man,  nor  even  as  a  golf  enthusiast,  but  as  an  expert  in 
advice  and  consolation.     Hitherto  I  have  borne  an  un- 
blemished reputation,   but  I  would  like  to  please  Mr. 
Oliphant  and   Mildred — particularly   Mildred.     You  re- 
member what  Mr.  Oliphant  said  in  the  Club  Room,  in 
the  presence  of  many  people?    He'd  give  a  whole  lot  to 
the  man  who  smashed  Tuttle,  nothing  would  be  too  good 
for  him — eVen  the  half  of  his  kingdom  and  his  daughter." 

"My  dear  man,  that  was  figurative,  Oriental,  merely 
hyperbolic,"  I  said. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  such  were  his  words,"  John  replied 
stubbornly. 

"Very  good,"  I  said.  "Then  go  forth,  decapitate  Tuttle, 
take  his  gory  head  on  a  salver  to  Abner,  and  demand  your 
guerdon.  Before  you  rhapsodize,  deliver  the  goods.  Of 
coures  Tuttle  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  correct  sporting 
way.  It  would  not  be  quite  the  thing  to  poison  his  tea, 
pot  him  from  behind  a  fence,  or  hurl  a  bomb  at  him.  He 
has  to  be  humbled  on  the  green." 

"That's  so,"  he  admitted.  "And  the  fact  remains,  my 
dear  Algernon,  that  I  personally  have  as  much  chance  of 
beating  Tuttle  as  I  have  of  winging  my  way  to  Mars  or 
some  such  place." 

"Then  the  whence  and  why  of  this  talk  about  reward?" 
I  demanded  coldly. 

"In  love,  as  in  war,  one  passes  beyond  the  ordinary 
rules  of  conduct,"  he  replied.  "If  I  cannot  beat  Tuttle, 
may  not  another,  of  greater  skill,  do  it?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  I  conceded.  "Tuttle's  no  world- 
beater.  There  are  hundreds  who  could  lift  his  scalp  before 
breakfast  and  not  count  it  much  of  a  deed." 

"Suppose,  Algernon!"  and  he  took  me  by  the  coat  but- 
ton. There  was  a  mad  light  in  his  eyes.  "I  say  suppose 
—  suppose  this  person,  the  destroyer  of  Tuttle,  was  to 
seem  to  be  John  Pordidge?  That  he  was  made  up  to> 
counterfeit  me,  and  that,  after  he  had  disposed  of  Mr. 
Tuttle  he  was  to  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  I  took  up  and 
Continued  on  Page  64 
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of   all   international    rela- 
tions. 

It  was  first  coined  by  the  military  and 
naval  observers  of  all  the  Governments 
sent  abroad  to  study  the  strategy  of  the 
Great  War.  Then  it  found  its  way  into 
the  secret  official  report  of  the  great 
practical  scientists  whom  each  nation 
involved  in  the  War,  employed  to  devise 
new  inventions  to  counteract  submarine 
and  mine  and  aeroplane. 

The  phrase  is  "Land  Power." 

Note  it  well! 

It  is  destined  to  become  in  the  next  fifty  years  the  same 
pivotal  focus  of  national  defence  that  the  phrase  "Sea 
Power"  implied  for  the  past  three  hundred  years;  and  there 
is  not  a  big  fuel  or  engineering  scientist,  naval  or  military 
man,  who  observed  the  past  War,  who  does  not  realize  this. 

Naval  Men  See  Land  Power 

TT  is  the  real  reason  why  so  many  Americans  smile  con- 
*■  temptuously  at  President  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  as 
the  fatuous  myth  of  an  impracticable  dreamer,  who  does 
not  know  facts  and  refuses  to  recognize  them,  even  when 
they  impinge  with  irresistible  impact  against  his  stubborn 
determination  of  the  whole  League,  or  no  League. 

"Land  Power"  is  the  pivot  of  that 'Greater  Britain 
which  King  George  foresaw  when  he  visited  Canada  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  again  fore- 
saw when  he  recently  crossed  the  Canadian  prairies. 
Both  princes  had  their  training  in  the  navy;  and  the 
British  navy  was  the  first  to  realize  what  was  happening, 
though  the  American  navy  was  a  close  second;  and  their 
realization  is  likely  to  leak  out  in  the  American  Naval 
Enquiry,  like  secrets  whispered  by  boys  suddenly  out  of 
school. 

No.  I  am  not  referring  to  Canada  as  "the  Granary  of  the 
Empire,"  the  way  we  used  to  talk  in  the  old  hard  times  of 
the  North-West,  when  we  were  trying  to  bolster  up  our 
own  depression  with  hope  deferred. 

It  is  a  deeper  and  subtler  thing  than  that. 

It  is  a  new  line-up  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
Russia  and  Germany  foresee  and  are  forefending  by  pre- 
paring to  get  together. 

It  is  a  new  line-up,  which  makes  Canada,  not  a  pivot, 
but  the  pivot  of  the  British  Empire. 

British  statesmen  see  it.  That  is  why  they  are  eager  and 
willing  for  Canada  to  have  her  own  embassy,  or  legation, 
or  whatnot  here. 

It  will  bring  more  British  capital  into  Canada  in  the 
next  twenty  years  than  was  invested  in  the  United  States 
in  a  century;  and  if  you  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  was 
British  capital  that  financed  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  opening  of  the  American  West. 

It  will  bring  more  capital  into  Canada  in  the  next 
twenty  years  than  all  the  two  billions  of  American  capital 
poured  into  Canada  in  the  last  ten  years. 

During  the  War,  the  Navy  did  not  tell  secrets,  but  the 
most  of  us  knew  if  we  cared  to  know  that  wonderful 
scientific  devices  were  perfected  for  listening  in  on  v/ireless 
messages,  for  directing  the  spiral  course  of  an  underseas 
bomb,  for  detecting  the  approach  of  a  submarine  or  surface 
ship  for  a  radius  of  four  miles,  for  camouflaging  blockade 
runners,  so  that  in  one  trial  case  a  blockade 
runner  actually  defied  hitting  by  all  the 
big  coast  guns  and  war  vessels  guarding  the 
coast  firing  at  her  for  a  radius  of  four  miles 
for  four  hours. 

Germany  knows  this.  When  she  sank 
her  fleet  she  knew  that  she  suffered  little 
loss  and  put  the  Allies  to  great  expense. 

Russia  knows  this,  and  will  work  a  union 

with  Germany,  unless  the  Allies  beat  Ger-      | 

many  to  it  in  an  alliance  with  Russia;  for 

what  most  of  us  do  not  take  in  is  that  all  these  scientific 

devices  cut  both  ways. 

If  we  may  listen  in  on  wireless  messages,  so  may  the 
enemy. 

If  an  underseas  bomb  can  be  directed  unerringly  on  a 
piral  course,  the  submarine  is  ten  times  a  more  dangerous 
-hark  to  Sea  Power  than  ever  before;  and  if  scientific 
•amouflage  can  defy  hitting  by  all  the  warships  in  the 
'.orld  in  a  radius  of  four  miles  for  four  hours,  the  same 
amouflage  renders  the  submarine  invulnerable.  The 
nation  t'lat  is  best  equipped  and  with  the  greatest  number 
of  submarines  is  safe  from  attack,  and  invulnerable  in 
naval  war. 


By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 

Author  of  "The  Canadian  Commonwealth,"  "Lord  of  the  North,"  etc 

The  End  of  Costly  Navies 

NAVAL  men  don't  like  that  word  invulnerable.  They 
don't  like  it  for  two  reasons.  If  the  submarine  is 
invulnerable,  it  means  the  end  of  costly  navies.  It  means 
the  end  of  big  appropriations  for  navies,  which  in  the  past 
has  always  worked  out  in  countless  ramifications  of  ship 
yards  and  steel,  and  political  support.  It  spells  the  doom 
of  Sea  Power  except  in  terms  of  land  defence.  The  old 
line  men  don't  like  that,  though  the  new  blood  and  the 
scientists  know  it  has  been  proved  by  the  War.  Also  all 
navy  men  hate,  loathe  and  despise  submarine  work.  It  is 
murderous.  It  is  unethical.  It  is  the  deed  of  a  hidden 
assassin,  violating  all  codes  of  sea  or  land.  Then,  physical- 
ly, it  is  plain  hell,  destructive  of  morale,  and  discipline, 
and  nerves,  and  mental  balance.  No  crew  will  stand  it  for 
a  long  term  and  no  commander  can  command  it  for  a  long 
term.  Germany  could  maintain  her  submarine  warfare 
only  by  the  wildest  exaggeration  of  honors  in  reward  and 
the  widest  latitude  as  to  discipline  and  stimulants  when 
ashore.  Navy  men  hate  the  submarine;  but  there  it  is — a 
Frankenstein  thing  of  evil,  a  menace  sounding  the  doom 
of  the  very  thing  it  was  created  to  defend — Sea  Power. 

Old  line  navy  men  are  setting  their  faces  against  the 
inevitable.  New  blood,  guided  by  scientific  facts,  is  facing 
and  forefending  against  the  inevitable. 

"Do  you  realize,"  I  was  asked  by  a  scientist,  who  did 
more  with  new  inventions  in  bombs  and  hydrophones  and 
fuel  devices  for  the  Allied  navies  than  any  man  living, 
"do  you  realize  Admiral  Mahan's  Sea  Power  will  have  to 
be  re-written?  It  will  have  to  be  re-written  Land  Power; 
and  all  the  nations,  who  don't  want  to  be  wiped  out,  will 
have  to  line  up  with  the  new  order. 

"People  thoughtlessly  criticize  England  for  a  quick 
conciliatory  peace  with  Russia,  the  Russia  of  the  Soviets, 
when  she  is  ready  to  thrash  the  Turks  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat;  but  do  they  stop  to  think?  If  England  does  not  gain 
Russian  friendship,  Germany  will.  (This  man's  most 
brilliant  son — an  inventor  like  himself — was  killed  by  a 
German  submarine.)  If  Russia  and  Germany  lock  power 
and  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  submarines,  of 
which  they  have  the  scientific  secrets  as  well  as  we,  they 
can  defy  the  world.  Supremacy  becomes  not  Sea  Power, 
but  Land  Power — Land  Power  reinforced  by  sufliicient 
submarines  to  guard  the  coast  and  harry  commerce  at  sea. 
Then  where  is  England?  Where  is  the  United  States? 
Naval  supremacy  becomes  a  question  of  land  defence; 
and  England's  boasted  trade,  which  is  her  life  blood,  and 
our  foreign  trade,  without  which  half  our  factories  would 
have  to  shut  down  on  a  moment's  notice  as  they  did  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  would  be  boxed  up,  hermetically 
sealed. 


NoTK. — In  the  accompanying  a:rticle  Miss  Laut  spins  a  fascinating 
theory  on  tvhich  she  hangs  the  statement  that  Canada  Jms  become  the 
pivot  of  the  British  Empire.  She  prophesies  a  future  for  Canada  greater 
than  any  Canadian  has  yet  dared  to  predict— a  future  based  not  only  on 
our  huge  territory,  but  on  our  untapped  sources  of  oil  and  fuel.  This 
article  will  make  you  think  of  a  tremendous  future  for  the  Dominion. 


trade;  and  you  strangle  the  Empire. 
Drive  a  wedge  between   England 
and  the  United  States;  and  you 
throw  the  gift  of  the  gods  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  heroes  into  the  lap  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  so  plain  I  gasp  that  our  penny  poli- 
ticians don't  see  it.    If  we  permit  that  to 
happen,  it  is  continent  against  continent, 
America    against    Europe,    and    Europe 
against  Asia — Asia   menacing   our   West 
Coast — and  what  is  to  hinder  except  our 
defence  of  land  base  submarines?     And 
how  many  submarines  do  you  think  we 
have— facts,  you  know,  not  hot-air  self  gratulations? 

"Let  me  tell  you  some  inside  facts  that  seem  to  have  no 
connection  but  are  vital  as  death  and  taxes;  and  remember 
I  was  an  adviser  to  the  navy  when  all  this  was  going  on. 
I  was  on  the  ships  trying  out  devices  again  and  again. 

"We  have  boasted  how  we  got  the  German  submarines. 
Did  we?  We  had  submarine  chasers  in  the  hundreds. 
We— I  am  speaking  of  the  U.  S.  navy— had  private  yachts 
transformed  into  coast  guards  and  scouts  by  the  thousands. 
We  literally  seeded  certain  sections  of  the  North  Sea  with 
mines.  Do  you  know  how  many  German  'subs'  we  ac- 
tually got?  The  chasers  got  exactly  five.  The  scouts 
and  guards  say  they  got  four  —  makes  nine  ^  doesn't 
it?  Well;  by  actual  count,  seven  German  'subs'  are  the 
tally  of  the  American  navy;  and  the  mines  got — " 
he  paused— "by  actual  count  not  one.  That  is  why  the 
navy  men,  who  care  more  for  their  country  than  for  vain 
glory  and  medals,  are  determined  to  blow  the  lid  off  secrecy 
and  let  the  truth  out  and  force  a  reorganization  along 
scientific  lines.  The  mistake  Germany  made  was  in 
beginning  the  war  before  she  had  enough  submarines  to 
defy  the  world.  Her  boastfulness  over  vaunted  as  usual 
and  fell  short.  If  she  had  had  enough  submarines  to  cripple 
the  Allies'  navies  as  she  almost  crippled  the  merchantmen 
at  one  stage  of  the  war—"  he  paused.  What  I  inferred 
from  his  silence  was  that  the  United  States  would  have 
fought  its  Somme  and  Chateau-Thierry  up  in  Canada 
repelling  the  German  invasion  which  the  Kaiser  had 
definitely  planned  for  Canada. 

Sea  Power  Changed  to  Land  Power 

"tJERE  is  the  trouble,"  he  said.  "You  think  our  hydro- 
•*■  ■*■  phones  and  detectors  protect  our  big  dreadnaughts; 
but  it  works  just  the  other  way.  As  long  as  the  ship  is 
above  water,  the  detector  can  find  a  target  within  a  hair's 
breadth,  can  hear  every  footfall  above  decks,  can  register 
every  lift  of  a  man's  hand,  or  turn  of  his  head  if  he  is  up  in 
the  crow's  nest  on  the  look-out.  But  you  equip  the  sub- 
marine with  the  same  apparatus;  and  where  does  your 
big  dreadnaught  get  off?  It  gets  off  the  earth  and  the  sea 
straight  to  bottom  quicker  than  I  can  utter  these  words; 
for  get  this  point  clear — as  soon  as  the  submarine  sub- 
merges and  zig-zags,  the  waves  of  the  sea  deflect  the 
detector.  We  know  she  is  there  sharking  under  some- 
where in  a  radius  of  four  miles;  but  the  waves  deflect  the 
register  and  we  can't  tell  within  four  miles  where  she  is. 

"But  she  knows  where  we. are  to  a  hair's  breadth  and 
she  can  send  a  spiral  bomb  after  us  to  a  hair's  breadth; 
and  your  $20,000,000  ship  with  5,000  troops  aboard  may 
be  junk  in  twenty  seconds  in  the  bottomless  sea. 

"These  are  scientific  facts  learned  bitterly  and  at  great 
cost  in  this  war;  and  we  can!t  evade  them. 

"They   change   Sea    Power    to    Land 

Power,  and  it  is  for  Land  Power  we  must 

all  fortify  ourselves. 

"That's  where  Canada  comes  in  as  the 

pivot  of  the  British  Empire. 


Canada  the  Pivot  of  Empire 

"  'T'HAT  is  why  I  say  the  change  from  Sea  Power  to  Land 
-*■  Power  makes  Canada  the  pivot  of  the  Empire  to-day. 
"That  is  why  you  will  see  British  capital  pour  into 
Canada,  not  to  escape  war  taxes,  but  because  Canada  mast 
become  the  ba.se  of  British  supplies,  the  link  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  material  defence 
against  an  Orient  which  is  plotting  to  become  hostile,  or  a 
Russian-German  alliance  which  is  now  overtly  hostile. 
With  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
hostile—"  he  threw  up  his  hands  -"the  avalanche  isn't 
coming— it  is  here  if  we  permit  that.    Strangle  British 


The  Importance  of  Oil  Supply 

LET  me  tell  you  of  a  trial  we  gave  our 
biggest,  fastest  ship.    She  made  her 
test  the  fastest  a  big  ship  has  ever  gone — 
how  fast  is  a  naval  secret;  and  we  loaded 
her  with  men  to  the  limit  to  go  across.     Her  hydrophone 
registered  a    'sub.'      She  made  two  to  three  miles  fjister 
getting  away  from  that  .submarine  in  the  dark  than  she 
made  on  her  trial  spin.     If  the  'sub'   had  had  speed  and  a 
hydrophone  to  locate  her  — "  he  didn't  finish  the  sentence. 
"Then  how  about  Daniel's  big  Navy  Bill?"  I  asked. 
He    laughed.     "Ask    the    scientists,"    he    answered, 
".lu.'it-one- big— bluff— to     the     taxpayers      if    Wilson 
oarrias  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  1920  elections.     You 
pay  a  big  tax  bill,  or  pa-ss  the  Treaty!     Whereas  what  we 
really  ward  for  safely  is  a  treaty  with  England  and  Canmla 
Continued  on  Page  68 
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CHAPTER  VII  —  Continued 

OLWYN  nodded  his  under- 
standing. He  hardly  knew 
what  words  he  could  speak 
that  might  not  hurt  her. 

"Listen,  Dick  dear,"  she  said,  stepping  very  close  to 
him  and  taking  his  hand  in  hers.  "Please  don't  say  any- 
thing.   Just  come  with  me  and  I'll  take  you  to  your  rooms." 

Through  the  befuddled  wits  of  the  young  fellow  came 
the  sound  of  the  voice  that  had  dominated  his  childhood. 
He  smelt  the  freshness  of  the  long  grass  in  the  Roselawn 
meadows;  with  his  disordered  imagination  he  heard  again 
the  clattering  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  country  road, 
and  he  saw  his  sister  with  her  copper-tinted  hair  flung  to 
the  breeze.  With  a  look  of  mixed  wonder  and  pain  in  the 
yellowish  blue  of  his  eyes,  he  allowed  her  to  take  his  arm, 
and  together  they  went  slowly  downstairs  and  through  the 
throng  of  diners  craning  their  necks  to  see,  while  the  party 
he  had  left  emitted  snorts  and  howls  of  contempt. 

Selwyn  reached  the  door  in  time  to  help  the  drunken 
youth  into  the  car,  and  then  placed  the  cloak  about 
Elise's  shoulders.    She  put  out  her  hand. 

"Good  night,"  she  said. 

"But  you  will  permit  me  to  come?"  he  said.  "1  could 
be  of  assistance." 

"No — no,"  she  said  tensely,  "please — I  want  to  be  alone 
■with  him.  Have  no  fear,  Mr.  Selwyn.  Poor  old  Dick 
would  do  anything  for  me." 

He  held  her  hand  in  his.  "Miss  Durwent,"  he  said, 
"I  cannot  express  what  I  mean.  But  if  this  makes  any 
difference  at  all,  it  is  only  that  I  admire  you  infinitely  more 
for— " 

"No — please — please  say  nothing  more,"  she  cried  with 
a  sound  of  pain  in  her  voice. 

"But  may  I  come  and  see  you  again?" 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  pressed  it  against  her  brow. 

"Yes.  I — I  don't  know.  Good-night.  Please  don't 
say  any  more."  The  words  ended  in  a  choking,  tearless 
sob.  She  stepped  into  the  car,  and  with  no  further  sign 
to  him  threw  in  the  clutch  and  started  away. 

Huddled  in  the  corner,  his  pale  face  glistening  in  the 
1  amplight  of  the  street,  the  Honorable  Richard  Durwent 
lay  in  a  drunken  sleep. 

CHAPTER    VIII 
Intermezzo 

IT  was  several  months  later  —  May,  to  be  precise — 
when  Austin  Selwyn  made  the  determination,  common 
to  most  men,  to  remain  in  for  an  evening  and  catch  up  in 
his  correspondence. 

After  the  manner  of  his  species,  he  produced  a  small  army 
of  letters  from  various  pockets,  and  spreading  them  in  a 
heap  on  his  desk,  proceeded  to  answer  the  more  urgent  and 
postpone  the  less  important  to  a  further  occasion  when 
conscience  would  again  overcome  indolence.  For  an  hour 
he  wrote  trivial  politenesses  to  hostesses  who  had  extended 
hospitality  or  were  going  to  do  so;  there  was  a  reply  to  a 
literary  agent;  one  to  a  moving  picture  concern;  an  answer 
to  a  critic;  and  a  note  of  thanks  to  an  admirer. 

Having  disposed  of  these  sundry  matters  he  sat  back  in 
his  chair  and  read  a  long  letter  that  had  been  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  bearing  the  postage  stamp  of  the  United  States 
of  America.     At  its  finish  he  settled  himself  comfortably, 
lit  a  cigar,  and,  squaring  his  shoulders,  wrote  a  reply  to  the 
Reverend  Edgerton 
Forbes,    rector    of    St. 
Giles'  Episcopal  Church 
Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  .    -.jj 

"London,  May  12,  1914 

"My  Dear  Edge, — 
I've  been  supplying 
your  friend  the  devil 
with  all  sorts  of  cobble- 
stones recently,  but, 
my  dear  old  boy,  if  I  had 
written  you  every  time 
I  intended  to,  you  would 
have  had  no  time  to  pre- 
pare those  knock-out 
sermons  of  yours. 

"In  your  letter  you 
hint  at  possible  heart 
entanglements  for  me. 
Do  you  not  know  that  to  ' 

a  writer  all  women  are  'copy?'  Even  when  he  falls  in  love 
your  author  is  so  busy  studying  the  symptoms  that  he 
usually  fails  to  inform  the  lady  until  she  has  eloped  with 
some  other  clown.      ^ 

"I  must  admit  that  you  were  partly  correct  in  your 
surmise.  I  almost  fell  in  love  last  November  with  a  girl 
who  invariably  angered  me  when  I  was  with  her,  but  clung 
to  my  mind  next  day  like  an  unfinished  plot.     I  saw  her 
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SYNOPSIS: — Lady  Durwent,  the  commoner   wife  of  an  English  peer, 
has  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Dick,  the  latter  a  headstrong  lad  always  in 
trouble,  and  one  daughter  Elise.    Finding  herself  barred  from  the  inner 
circles  oj  society  on  account  of  her  plebeian  birth,  she  cultivates  unusual 
people  and  so  in  course  of  lime,  when  Malcolm  has  grown  up  and  joined 
the  Guards  and  Dick  has  been  rusticated  from  College  and  Elise  has  become 
a  beautiful,  though  rebellious  young  lady.  Lady  Durwent 
gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  young  American  author, 
Austin  Selwyn.     The  latter  uh  attracted  by  Elise  who 
appears  to  him  to  have  a  character  of  great  complexity. 
He  persuades  her  to  have  dinner  with  him  at  a  West- 
End  restaurant.     They  are  disturbed  by  sounds  of  loud 
hilarity  and  find  that  Dick  is  in  the  next  compartment, 
in  a  drunken  condition,  with  a  parly  of  gay  friends. 


quite  frequently  up  to  February,  when  I  went  to  the    ' 
Continent,  but  have  not  called  on  her  since  my  re- 
turn. 

"I  met  her  first  at  her  mother's  town  house,  where 
there  were  several  people  who  admitted  their  great- 
ness with  an  aplomb  one  was  forced  to  admire.    This 
girl  sort  of  sat  there  and  said  nothing,  but  her  silence 
had  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  some  of  the  talk.     We 
had  our  first  chat  that  night  by  the  fire,  next  morning 
went  riding  in  Rotten  Row,  and  had  dinner  together 
the  same  night.     Fast  travelling,  you  say?     On  paper, 
yes,  but  actually  I  don't  know  the  girl  any  better  now 
than  the  night  I  met  her.     She's  a  strange  creature; 
self-willed,  fiery,  sweet,  and  sometimes  as  clever  as 
your  Ancient  Adversary.     But  friendship  with  her 
makes  me  think  of  the  days  when  I  was  a  kid.     My 
great  hobby  was   building  sky-scrapers  with  blocks, 
and  very  laboriously  I  would  erect  the  structure  up 
to  the  point  when  'feeding  time'  or  'washing  time'  or 
'being  shown  to  the  minister'  used  always  to  intervene. 
When  I  returned,  the  blocks  had  always  fallen  d3;vi. 
Well,  friendship  with  Elise  (pretty  name,  isn't  it?)  is  not 
unlike  my  experience  with  the  blocks.     You  can  leave  her, 
firmly  convinced  that  at  last  you  are  on  a  basis  of  real 
understanding,  and  two  or  three  days  later,  when  you  meet 
her  again,  you  find  all  the  blocks  lying  around  in  disorder. 
Instead  of  a  friend,  one  is  an  esteemed  acquaintance.     The 
only  way  to  win  her,  I  suppose,  would  be  to  call  at  dawn  and 
stay  until   midnight.     It  would  be  a  bit  trying,   but  I 
get  awfully  'fed  up'  (as  they  say  over  here)  with  being 
constantly  recalled  to  the  barrier. 

"Of  course,  you  old  humbug,  I  can  see  you  pursing  your 
lips  and  saying:  'Does  Austin  really  love  her?  If  he  did  he 
would  be  unable  to  see  her  faults.'  It's  an  exploded 
theory  that  love  is  blind.  Good  Heavens!  if  a  man  in 
love  can  see  in  a  giri  beauty  which  doesn't  exist,  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  he  will  be  unable  to  see  the  faults 
that  dot 

"But  candidly, 
I  don't  think  I  am 
in  love  with  this 
young  lady.  I 
might  be  if  I  were 
given  half  a  chance, 
but  then  emotional 


As  she  drove  throoffh  the  TillsKe 
she  purred   with  contentment. 
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icebergs  were  always  my  specialty.  I  meet  a  dozen  girls 
who  treat  me  with  a  tender  cordiality  that  is  touching; 
then  there  comes  into  my  course  one  who  expresses  a  sort 
of  friendly  indifference,  and  there  I  stay  scorching  my 
wings  or  freezing  my  toes — whichever  figure  of  speech 
you  prefer. 

"She  makes  me  think  of  a  painting  sometimes,  one  that 
changes  in  appearance  with  the  varying  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  sky.  But,  Edge,  given  the  exact  light  that  her 
beauty  needs,  she  is  a  masterpiece.  In  some  strange  way 
her  personality  has  given  me  a  new  pleasure  in  Corot  and 
Diaz.  It  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  it  is  so.  I  feel  my 
powers  of  description  are  inadequate  really  to  picture 
Elise  to  you.  She  is  truly  feminine,  and  yet  when  she  is 
with  other  women  her  unique  gift  of  personality  makes 
them  merely  feminine.  'Lordy,  Lordy,'  as  a  nigger  of 
mine  used  to  say,  'dis  am  becomin'  abtuse.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
girl  is  a  result  of  conflicting 
elements  of  heredity.  I 
haven't  met  her  father,  but 
I  gather  that  he  is  a  good 
old  Tory  of  blameless  re- 
spectability and  has  -a 
deep-seated  disbelief  in 
evolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  girl's  mother  is 
rather  a  buxom  and  florid 
descendant  of  a  vigorous 
orth  of  England  family, 
the  former  members  of 
which,  with  the  exception 
of  her  father,  were  highly 
esteemed  smugglers.  The 
lady's  grandfather,  Elise 
tells  me,  was  known  as 
'Gentleman  Jce,'  and  was 
as  adventurous  a  cut- 
throat as  a  small  boy's  im- 
agination could  desire. 

"Well,  Mr.  Parson,  you 
can  imagire  what  happen- 
ed when  t!ie:-e  conflicting 
elements  of  heredity  were 
brought  together.  In  the 
language  of  .science,  there 
was  one  r,egative  result 
and  two  positive.  The  first 
mentioned  is  a  son  Mal- 
colm, whom  I  have  not 
met.  He  has  a  commission 
in  the  Cavalry,  is  a  devil  at 
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billiards,  can't  read  a  map,  and  rides  like  a  Centaur. 
"Of  the  positive  results  it  seems  to  me  I  may  have  al- 
ready mentioned  one — Elise.  The  other  is  Richard,  the 
tragedy  of  the  family.  Poor  Dick  was  practically  kicked 
out  of  Eton  for  drunkenness  when  he  was  about  fifteen. 
For  the  past  year  or  so  he  has  been  at  Cambridge,  but  he 
got  in  with  a  bad  set  there,  and  after  several  warnings  has 
been  'sent  down' — or,  in  ordinary  language,  expelled.  It 
appears  that  the  old  combination  of  'booze'  and  women  got 
the  better  of  him,  though  there's  something  oddly  fine 
about  the  fellow  too.  He  was  hitting  an  awful  pace  at 
Cambridge,  and  when  he  tried  to  pass  off  a  fourth-rate 
chorus  girl  as  the  Duchess  of  Turveydrop,  the  axe  descend- 
ed. As  the  masquerading  duchess  was  rather  noisy  and 
very  'elevated,'  you  can  see  that  there  must  have  been 
complications. 

"Of  course  his  governor  was  furious  and,  settling  a  very 
small  allowance  on  the  poor  beggar,  turned  him  out  of  th9 
family  home  and  forbade  him  to  ever 
darken,  etc.,  etc.  (see,  split  infinitive 
and  all,  any  'best  seller'  of  a  few  years 
back.) 

"Does  this  seem  at  all  incongruous 
to  you?  These  so-called  aristocrats 
bring  a  son  into  existence,  and,  pro- 
viding he's  a  decent-living,  rule-abid- 
ing chap,  he  is- sheltered  from  the 
world  and  kept  for  the  enriching  of 
their  own  hot-house  of  respectability. 
But — if  one  of  them  upsets  the  ash- 
can  and  otherwise  messes  up  the  family 
escutcheon,  the  father  says:  'You 
have  disgraced  our  traditions.  Get 
thee  hence  into  the  cold,  outside  world 
After  this  you  belong  to  it.' 

"Damned  generous  of  paterfamiUas, 
isn't  it?  Only,  as  one  of  the  cold, 
outside  world,  I  can't  help  wondering 
why,  if  Milord  is  going  to  keep  his 
good  apples  for  himself,  we  should 
have  to  accept  the  rotten  ones? 

"Concerning  Cambridge — I  spent  a 
week-end  there  recently  with  Doug 
Watson  of  Boston,  who  is  taking 
Engineering.  Cambridge  is  quite  a 
little  community,  as  separate  from  the 
rest  of  England  as  the  Channel  Islands. 
On  the  Saturday  evening  I  was  there, 
Watson  took  a  punt,  and  with  con- 
siderable dexterity  piloted  me  along 
the  Cam  with  its  green  velvet  banks 
and  overhanging  trees.  The  river  is 
an  exquisite  thing,  and  there  was  a 
sensuous  drowsiness  in  the  beauty  of 
the  hour  before  dark. 

"The  lawns  from  the  back  of  the 
colleges  slope  down  to  the  river,  and  as 
we  passed  along  we  noticed  group 
after  group  of  students  drinking 
coffee  made  from  percolators  in  their 
possession.  There  was  something  al- 
most pastoral  in  the  sight  of  those 
young  Britishers  in  such  complete  re- 
pose. Perhaps  I  should  have  enjoyed 
it  all  without  question  if  it  had  not 
been  that,  a  week  before,  I  had  visited 
a  poor  little  Non-conformist  preacher 
who  labors  on  an  empty  stomach  to  a 
little  congregation  in  a  chain-making 
district.  Edge,  the  sights  I  saw  there 
were  not  good  for  any  man  to  see  and 
remain  quiet.  Women  work  at  the 
fires  when  pregnant,  and  fuddle  them- 
selves with  beer  at  night;  the  men 
are  a  shiftless  lot,  who  spend  their 
lives  hand  in  hand  with  poverty  and 
think  only  of  beer,  'baccy,'  and  loaf- 
ing. You  know  I'm  no  temperance 
man,  but  I  hate  to  see  beer  the  goal  of 
men's  ambitions.  In  one  school 
there  was  a  class  with  forty  'back- 
ward' children.  That's  the  kinder 
word.  Edge,  but  the  real  one  is  'imbecile.'  Think  of  it — 
forty  human  destinies  that  must  be  lived  out  to  a  finish! 
They  tell  me  that  conditions  are  improving  there.  1  hope 
so,  in  Heaven's  name. 

"It  was  that  visit  I  had  in  mind  when  punting  along  the 
Cam.  A  man  is  a  fool  to  pit  his  little  mind  against  so 
vast  and  wonderful  an  edifice  as  a  great  university  like 
Cambridge,  but  one  thought  which  occurred  more  than 
once  to  me  was  whether  or  not  a  man  can  be  considered 
educated  if  he  be  ignorant  of  human  misery  existing  be- 
yond the  college  gates.  In  the  Scottish  universities  the 
Pjofessor  of  Latin  is  called  Professor  of  Humanity.  I 
wonder.  Edge,  if  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  chair  of  Human- 
ity in  a  wider  sen.se  in  all  universitias? 

•  "On  Sunday  we  went  to  one  of  the  churches  and,  with 
eleven  others,  managed  to  present  a  formidable  con- 
gregation of  thirteen.  The  preacher's  prayer,  which  he 
read,  was  a  superb  piece  of  work.     He  started  off  with  the 


King  and  the  Royal  Family,  passed  on  to  titled  and  landed 
gentry,  after  them  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy,  leaders  of 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  all  those  in  more  or  less  authority, 
then  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  after  several 
categories  I  have  forgotten,  he  reached  the  commoners,  and 
(in  an  appropriate  tone  of  voice)  hoped  we  should  live  in 
IDeace,  one  with  another. 

"Think  of  it.  Edge,  in  this  enlightened  age!  I  wanted 
to  go  up  to  him  after  the  service  and  ask  him  why  he  had 
left  out  the  minor  poets,  but  Doug  stopped  me,  which  is 
perhaps  just  as  well.  He  might  have  added  a  prayer  for 
Americans  after  the  commoners. 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  the  English  Church  is  losing 
its  grip.  I  don't  mean  that  snobbery  of  the  kind  I  have 
described  is  common,  but  in  the  development  of  Church 
character  it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  of  Christ's  birth 
into  a  humble  walk  of  life  is  drifting  steadily  further  from 
the    clerical    consciousness.     The   timid   snobbery   which 
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permeates  so  much  of  English  life,  and  reaches  its  wretched 
climax  in  the  terms  'working  class'  and  'lower  classes,' 
finds  condonement  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Even  in  its 
humorous  aspect,  when  Mrs.  Retired  Naval  Officer  starts 
to  swank  it  over  Mrs.  Retired  Army  Officer  (senior  service, 
deah  boy,  y'know),  and  so  on  down  the  line,  the  local 
rector  too  often  takes  an  active  part  in  seeing  that  the 
various  grades  are  punctiliously  preserved.  Of  course 
there  are  glorious  exceptions  to  all  this,  and  they  are  the 
men  who  count. 

"I  suppose  at  home  we  are  just  as  bad,  and  that  even 
so  democratic  a  preacher  as  yourself  doesn't  take  supper  on 
Sunday  night  with  the  poorest  parishioner.  Perhaps 
living  in  a  strange  country  makes  a  man  see  many  things 
he  would  not  notice  in  his  own. 

"To  finish  with  Cambridge— we  joined  a  party  of  two 
large  punts  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  with  about  twnlvn 
college  chaps  and  local  (approved)  girls  ve  v  i 


picnic  up  the  river.  The  girls  were  fairly  pretty  and  ter- 
rifically energetic,  insisting  upon  doing  an  equal  share  in 
the  punting  and  managing  to  look  graceful  while  they 
manoeuvred  the  punts,  which  were  really  fair-sized  barges. 
And  when  we  reached  the  picnic  place  they  made  all  the 
preparations,  and  waited  on  us  as  if  we  were  royal  invalids. 
Bless  their  hearts!  Edge,  to  restore  a  man's  natural 
vanity,  commend  me  to  life  in  England.  Coming  home  we 
played  the  gramophone,  and,  with  appropriate  flirtation, 
floated  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the  holding  of  hands  and 
the  hearing  of  music. 

"And,  theologian  as  you  are,  if  you  deny  the  charm  of 
that  combination,  I  renounce  you  utterly. 

"Just  one  more  Cambridge  thought.  (This  letter  has 
as  many  false  endings  as  one  of  your  sermons).  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  native  students  from  India  in 
attendance,  and  I  noticed  that  these  men,  many  of  them 
striking-looking  fellows,  were  left  pretty  much  to  themselves. 
The  English  answer  when  spoken  to 
and  offer  that  well-bred  tolerance  ex- 
erted by  them  so  easily,  but  the  In- 
dian student  must  feel  that  he  is  not 
admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
I'm  not  certain  that  the  dark  races 
can  be  admitted  as  equals — but  what 
effect  on  India  will  it  have  if  these  fel- 
lows are  educated,  then  sent  back 
with  resentment  fermenting  their 
knowledge  into  sedition?  It  may  be 
another  case  where  the  Englishman  is 
instinctively  right  in  his  racial  psy- 
chology; or,  again,  it  may  be  a  further 
example  of  his  dislike  to  look  facts 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"Of  course  we  have  our  own  racial 
problem,  and  have  hardly  made  such 
a  success  of  it  that  we  can  afford  to 
offer  advice. 

"Well,  Edge,  this  letter  has  run  on 
to  too  great  a  length  to  permit  of  any 
European  treatment.  That  will  have 
to  wait.  Of  course  I  have  paid 
several  visits  to  Paris  and  understand 
as  never  before  the  saying:  'Every 
man  loves  two  countries— his  own  and 
France.' 

"Edge,  why  is  it  that  people  who 
travel  always  have  the  worst  char- 
acteristics of  their  nationality?  On 
the  Continent  one  sees  Englishmen 
wearing  clothes  that  I  swear  are  never 
to  be  seen  in  England,  and  their  wo- 
men so  often  appear  angular  and  semi- 
masculine,  whereas  at  home — but 
then  you  know  what  an  admirer  I  am 
of  English  women.  And  our  own 
people  are  worse.  Tell  me:  at  home 
when  a  gentleman  talks  to  you,  does 
he  keep  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  and 
merely  resonate  through  his  nose?  Or 
is  that  a  mannerism  acquired  through 
travelling? 

"But  enough,  old  boy.  Time  has 
covered  too  vast  an  acreage  of  thought 
already.  Oh  yes — about  my  writing. 
I  have  been  doing  very  little  recently, 
but  can  feel  the  tide  rising  to  that 
point  where  it  will  of  necessity  over- 
flow the  confines  of  my  lethargy.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  several 
of  the  foremost  writers  here,  and  there 
is  no  question  about  it,  they  are  doing 
excellent  work.  But  I  wish  that  I 
,  *  could  feel  a  little  more  idealism  in 

3,'  their  work.    The  whole  country  here  is 

■wS^  X  parched    for   the   lack    of   Heaven's 

moisture  of  idealism.  People  must; 
have  an  objective  in  their  lives,  and 
the  Arts  should  combine  with  the 
Church  in  creating  it. 

"Of   course   there   is   an   amazing 

amount  of  drivel  written  over  here, 

most  of  which,  I  think,  would  never  get  past  the  office-boy 

of  an  American  publication,    ^he  English  short  story  and 

the  English  music-hall  are  things  to  be  avoided. 

"Before  I  end,  have  you  .seen  Gerard  Vanderwater 
recently?  I  heard  that  he  joined  the  diplomatic  service 
at  Washington  after  leaving  college.  I  often  think  of  him 
with  his  strange  pallor,  but  suggestion  of  brooding  strength. 
Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  everyone  respected  him  and 
yet  he  really  never  had  a  close  friend?  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  he  carried  about  with  him  a  sense  of  impending 
tragedy.     Find  out  what  he  is  doing  and  let  me  know. 

"Well,  old  boy,  in  another  few  months  I  shall  pack  up 
and  return  to  America,  and  once  more  woo  the  elusive 
editor.  I  am  looking  forward  to  sitting  by  your  fireside 
and,  through  the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  weaving  again 
our  old  romances.  I  am  really  proud  of  you,  Edgerton, 
and  know  that  you  must  be  a  tremendous  power  for  good. 
Continued  on  Page   67 
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T  TEN  minutes  before  live 
in  the  evening  tlip  office 
doors  of  the  Florida  and 
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Key  West  Railway  Company 
flew  open,  and  a  young  man 
emerged  in  a  hurry. 

Suit-case  in  one  hand,  um- 
brella in  the  other,   he  sped 

along  the  corridor  to  the  elevator-shaft,  arriving  in  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lighted  roof  of  the  cage  sliding 
into  depths  below. 

"Down!"  he  shouted;  but  the  glimmering  cage  dis- 
appeared, descending  until  darkness  enveloped  it. 

Then  the  young  man  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head,  seized 
the  suit-case  and  umbrella,  and  galloped  down  the  steps. 
The  spiral  marble  staircase  echoed  his  clattering  flight; 
scrub-women  heard  him  coming  and  fled;  he  leaped  a 
pail  of  water  and  a  mop;  several  old  gentlemen  flattened 
themselves  against  the  wall  to  give  him  room;  and  a  blond 
young  person  with  pencils  in  her  hair  lisped  "Gee!"  as  he 
whizzed  past  and  plunged  through  the  storm-doors,  which 
swung  back,  closing  behind  him  with  a  hollow  thwack. 

Outside  in  the  darkness,  gray  with  whirling  snow- 
flakes,  he  saw  the  wet  lamps  of  cars  shining,  and  he  darted 
along  the  line  in  frantic  search  for  his  own. 

"Oh,  there  you  are!"  he  panted,  flinging  his  suit-case 
up  to  a  snow-covered  driver.  "Do  your  best  now;  we're 
late!"  And  he  leaped  into  the  dark  interior,  slammed  the 
door,  and  sank  back  on  the  cushions,  turning  up  the  collar 
of  his  heavy  overcoat. 

THERE  was  a  young  lady  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
car,  buried  to  her  nose  in  a  fur  coat.  At  intervals  she 
shivered  and  pressed  a  fluffy  muff  against  her  face.  A 
glimmer  from  the  sleet-smeared  lamps  fell  across  her 
knees. 

Down-town  flew  the  car,  swaying  around  icy  corners, 
bumping  over  car-tracks,  lurching,  jouncing,  while  its 
silent  occupants,  huddled  in  separate  corners,  brooded 
moodily  at  their  respective  windows. 

Snow  blotted  the  glass,  melting  and  running  down;  and 
over-  the  watery  panes  yellow  light  from  shop  windows 
played  fantastically,  distorting  vision. 

Presently  the  young  man  pulled  out  his  watch,  fumbled 
for  a  match-box,  struck  a  light,  and  groaned  as  he  read  the 
time. 

At  the  sound  of  the  match  striking,  the  young  lady 
turned  her  head.     Then,  as  the  bright  flame  illuminated 
the  young  man's  face,  she  sat  bolt  upright,  dropping  the 
muff  to  her  lap  with  a  cry 
of  dismay. 

He  looked  up  at  her. 
The  match  burned  his  fin- 
gers; he  dropped  it  and 
hurriedly  lighted  another; 
and  the  flickering  radiance 
brightened  upon  the  face 
of  a  girl  whom  he  had 
never  before  laid  eyes  on. 

"Good  heavens!"  hesaid. 
"Where's  my  sister?" 

THE  young  lady  was 
startled,  but  resolute. 
"You  have  made  a  dread- 
ful mistake,"  she  said; 
"you  are  in  the  wrong 
car — " 

The  match  went  out; 
there  came  a  brief  moment 
of  darkness,  then  the  driver 
turned  a  corner,  and  the  • 
ghostly  light  of  electric 
lamps  played  over  them  in  . 
quivering  succession. 

"Will  you  please  stop 
this  car?"  she  said,  un- 
steadily. "You  have  mis- 
taken it  for  yours.  I  was 
expecting  my  brother." 

Stunned,  he  made  no 
movement  to  obey.  A  sud- 
den thrill  of  fear  passed 
through  her. 

"1  must  ask  you  to  stop,"  she  faltered. 

The  idiotic  blankness  of  his  expression  changed  to  acute 
alarm.  ,^ 

"Stop  this  car?"  he  cried.  "Nothing  on  earth  can  induce 
rae  to  stop  this  car!" 

"You  must!"  she  insisted,  controlling  her  voice.  "You 
must  stop  it  at  once!" 

"How  can  I?"  he  asked,  excitedly;  "I'm  late  now;  I 
haven't  one  second  to  spare!" 

"Do  you  refuse  to  leave  this  car?" 

"I  beg  that  you  will  compose  yourself — " 

"Will  you  go?"  she  insisted. 
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A  JOUNCE  sent  them  flying  towards  each  other;  they 
■^*-  collided  and  recoiled,  regarding  one  another  in  breath- 
less indignation. 

"This  is  simply  hideous!"  said  the  young  lady,  seizing 
the  door-handle. 

"Please  don't  open  that  door!"  he  said.  She  tried  to 
wrench  it  open;  the  handle  stuck — or  perhaps  the  strength 
had  left  her  wrist.  But  it  was  not  courage  that  failed  her, 
for  she  faced  him,  head  held  high,  and— 

"You  coward!"  she  said. 

Over  his  face  a  deep  flush  burned — and  it  was  a  good  face 
too, — youthfully  wilful,  perhaps,  with  a  firm,  clean-cut 
chin  and  pleasant  eyes. 

"If  I  were  a  coward,"  he  said,  "I'd  stop  this  car  and  get 
out.  I  never  faced  anything  that  frightened  me  half  as 
much  as  you  do!" 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  one  hand  twisting 
at  the  knob. 

"Don't  you  suppose  that  this  mistake  of  mine  is  as 
humiliating  and  unwelcome  to  me  as  it  is  to  you?"  he  said. 
"If  you  stop  this  car  it  will  ruin  somebody's  life.  Not 
mine — if  it  were  my  own  life,  I  wouldn't  hesitate." 

Her  hand,  still  clasping  the  silver  knob,  suddenly  fell 
limp. 

"You  say  that  you  are  in  a  hurry?"  she  asked,  with 
dry  lips. 

"A  desperate  hurry,"  he  replied. 

"So  am  I,"  she  said,  bitterly;  "and,  thanks  to  your 
stupidity,  I  must  Aiake  the  journey  without  my  brother!" 

THERE  was  a  silence,  then  she  turned  towards  him 
again: 
"Where  do  you  imagine  this  car  is  going?" 
"It's  going  to  Cortlandt  Street — isn't  it?"    Suddenly 
the  recollection  came  to  him  that  it  was  her  car,  and  that 
he  had  only  told  the  driver  to  drive  fast. 

The  color  left  his  face  as  he  pressed  it  to  the  sleet-shot 
window.  Fitful  flickers  of  light,  snow,  darkness — that 
was  all  he  could  see.  ^^^ 

He  turned  a  haggard 
countenance  on  her;  he 
was  at  her  mercy.  But 
there  was  nothing  vindic- 
tive in  her. 

"I  also  am  going  to  Cort- 
landt Street;  you  need  not 
be  alarmed,"  she  said. 

The  color  came  back  to 
his  cheeks.  "I  suppose,"  he 
ventured,  "that  you  are 
trying  to  catch  the  Eden 
Limited,  as  I  am." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  coldly; 
"my  brother — "  An  ex- 
pression of  utter  horror 
came  into  her  face.  "What 
on  earth  shall  I  do?"  she 
cried;  "my  brother  has  my 
ticket  and  my  purse!" 

A  lunge  and  a  bounce 
sent  them  into  momentary 
collision;  a  flare  of  light 
from  a  ferry  lantern  flash- 
ed in  their  faces;  the  car 
stopped  and  a  porter  jerk- 
ed open  the  door,  crying: 

"Eden  Limited?  You'd 
betterhurry.lady.  They're 
closing  the  gates  now." 


the  sound   of  the  match  striking,   the   young    lady 
turned   her  head. 


They  sprang  out  into 
the  storm,  she  refusing  his 
guiding  arm. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  she 
"I  must  go  on  that  train,  and' I  haven't 


said,  desperately, 
a  penny." 

"It's  all  right;  you'll  take  my  sister's  ticket,"  he  said, 
hurriedly  paying  the  driver. 

A  porter  seized  their  two  valises  and  dashed  towards 
the  ferry-house;  they  followed  to  the  turn-stile,  where  the 
tickets  were  clipped. 

"Now  we've  got  to  run!"  he  said.  And  off  they  sped, 
slipped  through  the  closing  gates,  and  ran  for  the  gang- 
plank, where  their  porter  stood  making  frantic  signs  for 
them  to  hasten.  It  was  a  close  connection,  but  they  made 
it,  t  o  the  unfeigned  amusement  of  the  passengers  on  deck. 


A  young  man   emerged   in  a   hurry. 

"Sa-ay!"  drawled  a  ferry-hand,  giving  an  extra  twist 
to  the  wheel  as  the  chains  came  clanking  in,  "she  puts  the 
bunch  on  the  blink  f 'r  a  looker.     Hey?" 

"Plenty,"  said  his  comrade;  adding,  after  a  moment's 
weary  deliberation,  "She's  his  tootsy-wootsy  sure.  B 
and  G." 

The  two  young  people,  who  had  caught  the  boat  at 
the  last  second,  stood  together,  muffled  to  the  eyes, 
breathing  rapidly.  She  was  casting  tragic  glances  astern, 
where,  somewhere  behind  the  smother  of  snow.  New  York 
City  lay;  he,  certain  at  last  of  his  train,  stood  beside  her, 
attempting  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  arrange  them  in 
some  sort  of  logical  sequence. 

BUT  the  harder  he  thought,  the  more  illogical  the  entire 
episode  appeared.  How  on  earth  had  he  ever  come  to 
enter  a  stranger's  car  and  drive  with  a  stranger  half  a 
mile  before  either  discovered  the  "situation?  And  what 
blind  luck  had  sent  them  to  the  destination  he  also  wa- 
bound  for — and  not  a  second  to  spare,  either? 

He  looked  at  her  furtively;  she  stood  by  the  rail,  her 
fur  coat  white  with  snow. 

"The  poor  little  thing!"  he  thought.  And  he  said: 
"You  need  not  worry  about  your  section,  you  know,  I  have 
my  sister's  ticket  for  you." 

After  a  moment's  gloomy  retrospection  he  added: 
"When  your  brother  arrives  to  knock  my  head  off  I'm 
going  to  let  him  do  it." 

She  made  no  comment. 

"I  don't  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you  ever  could  pardon 
what  I  have  done?" 

"No,"  she  said.     "I  never  could." 

A  brief  interval  passed,  disturbed  by  the  hooting  of  a 
siren. 

"If  you  had  stopped  the  car  when  I  asked  you  to — " 
she  began. 

"If  I  had,"  he  said,  "neither  you  nor  I  could  have  caught 
this  train." 

"If  you  had  not  entered  my  car,  I  should  have  been  here 
at  this  moment  with  my  brother,"  she  said.  "Now  I  am 
here  with  you — penniless!" 

He  looked  at  her  miserably,  but  she  was  relentless. 

"It  is  the  cold  selfishness  of  the  incident  that  shocks  me," 
she  said;  "it  is  not  the  blunder  that  offended  me — " 
She  stopped  short  to  give  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself; 
but  he  did   not.     "And  now,"   she  added,   "you   have 
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reduced   me   to   the   necessity   of — bor- 
rowing money — " 

"Only  a  ticket,"  he  muttered. 

But  she  was  not  appeased,  and  her 
silence  was  no  solace  to  him. 

After  a  few  minutes   he  said:   "It's 
horribly    cold    out 
here;  would  you  not 
care  to  go  into  the 
cabin?" 

She  shook  her 
head,  and  her  cheeks 
grew  hot,  for  she 
had  heard  the  ob- 
servations of  the 
ferrymen  as  the  boat 
left.  She  would 
freeze  in  obscurity 
rather  than  face  a 
lighted  cabin  full 
of  people.  She 
looked  at  the  porter 
who  was  carrying 
their  valises,  and  the 
dreadful  idea  seized 
her  that  he,  too, 
thought  them  bride 
and  groom. 

Furious,  half 
frightened,  utterly 
wretched,  she 
dared  not  even  look 
atthemanwhoseun- 
heard-of  stupidity 
had  put  such  hu- 
miliation upon  her. 

Tears  were  close 
to  her  eyes;  she 
swallowed,  set  her 
head  high,  and 
turned  her  burning 
cheeks  to  the  pelt- 
ing snow. 

Oh,  he  should  rue  it  some  day!  When,  how,  where, 
she  did  not  trouble  to  think;  but  he  should  rue  it,  and  his 
punishment  should  leave  a  memory  ineffaceable.  Pon- 
dering on  his  future  tribulation,  sternly  immersed  in  visions 
of  justice,  his  voice  startled  her: 

"The  boat  is  in.     Please  keep  close  to  me." 

DUMP!  creak— cre-ak!  bump!  Then  came  the  clank 
•*-'  of  wheel  and  chain,  and  the  crowded  cabin,  and  pressing 
throngs  which  crushed  her  close  to  his  shoulder;  and, 
"Please  take  my  arm,"  he  said;  "I  can  protect  you  better 
so."  >, 

A  long,  covered  way,  swarming  with  people,  a  glimpse 
of  a  street  and  whirling  snowflakes,  an  iron  fence  pierced 
by  gates  where  gilt-and-blue  officials  stood,  saying  monot- 
onously: "Tickets!  Please  show  your  tickets.  This  way 
for  the  Palmetto  Special.  The  Eden  Limited  on  track 
number  three." 

"Would  you  mind  holding  my  umbrella  a  moment?" 
he  asked. 

She  took  it. 

He  produced  the  two  tickets  and  they  passed  the  gate, 
following  a  porter  who  carried  their  luggage. 

Presently  their  porter  climbed  the  steps  of  a  sleeping- 
car.  She  followed  and  sat  down  beside  her  valise,  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  polished  window-sill,  and  her  flushed 
cheek  on  her  hand. 

He  passed  her  and  continued  on  towards  the  end  of  the 
car,  where  she  saw  him  engage  in  animated  conversation 
with  several  officials.  The  officials  shook  their  heads,  and, 
after  a  while,  he  came  slowly  back  to  where  she  sat. 

"I  tried  to  exchange  into  another  car,"  he  said.  "It 
cannot  be  done." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to?"  she  asked  calmly. 

"I  suppose  you  would  -would  rather  I  did,"  he  said. 
1  '11  stay  in  the  smoker  all  I  can." 

She  made  no  comment.  He  stood  staring  gloomily  at 
he  floor. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  at  last.  "I'm  not  quite  as 
.^elfish  as  you  think.  My — my  younger  brother  is  in  a  lot 
j  of  trouble — down  at  St.  Augu.stine.  I  couldn't  have 
saved  him  if  I  hadn't  caught  this  train.  ...  I  know  you 
m't  forgive  me;  so  I'll  say — so  I'll  ask  permission  to  say 
^'ood-bye." 

"Don't-  please  don't  go,"  she  said,  faintly. 

He  wheeled  towards  her  again. 

"How  on  earth  am  I  to  dine  if  you  go  away?"  she  asked. 
I've  a  thou.sand  miles  to  go,  and  I've  simply  got  to  dine." 

"What  a  stupid  brute  I  am!"  he  said,  between  his  teeth. 
1  try  to  be  decent,  but  I  can't.  I'll  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  spare  you — indeed  I  will.  Tell  me,  would  you 
firefer  to  dine  alone — " 

"Hush!  people  are  listening,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
It's  bad  enough  to  be  taken  for  bride  and  groom,  but  if 
people  iti  this  car  think  we've  quarrelled  I — I  simply 
cannot  endure  it." 

"Who  took  us  for — that?"  he  whispered,  fiercely. 
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He    never    would    have   ordered    rice   padding 


"Those  people  behind  you;  don't  look!     I  heard  that 
horrid  little  boy  say,   'B.  and  G.!'  and  others  heard  it.  , 
I — I  think  you  had  better  sit  down  here  a  moment." 

He  sat  down. 

"The  question  is,"  she  said,  with  heightened  color, 
"whether  it  is  less  embarrassing  for  us  to  be  civil  to  each 
other  or  to  avoid  each  other.  Everybody  has  seen  the 
porter  bring  in  our  luggage:  everybody  supposes  we  are  at 
least  on  friendly  terms.  If  I  go  alone  to  the  dining-car, 
and  you  go  alone,  gossip  will  begin.  I'm  miserable  enough 
now — my  position  is  fal.se  enough  now.  I — I  cannot 
stand  being  stared  at  for  thirty-six  hours — " 

"If  you  say  so,  ^'11  spread  the  rumor  that  you're  my 
sister,"  he  suggested,  anxiously.     "Shall  I?" 

TpVEN  she  perceived  the  fatal  futility  of  that  suggestion. 
-'--'  "But  when  you  take  off  your  glove  everybody  will 
know  we're  not  B.  and  G.,"  he  insisted. 

She  hesitated;  a  delicate  flush  crept  over  her  face;  then 
she  nervously  stripped  the  glove  from  her  left  hand  and 
extended  it.  A  plain  gold  ring  encircled  the  third  finger. 
"What  shall  I  do?"  she  whispered.  "I  can't  get  it  off. 
I've  tried,  but  I  can't." 

"Does  it  belong  there?"  he  asked  seriously. 

"You  mean,  am  I  married?  No,  no,"  she  said,  impati- 
ently; "it's  my  grandmother's  wedding-ring.  I  was  just 
trying  it  on  this  morning — this  morning  of  all  mornings! 
Think  of  it!" 

She  looked  anxiously  at  her  white  fingers,  then  at  him. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  asked,  naively;  "I've  tried 
soap  and  cold-cream,  but  it  won't  come  off." 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "Fate  appears  to 
be  personally  conducting  this  tour,  and  it's  probably  all 
right—"  He  hesitated.  "Perhaps  it's  better  than  to 
wear  no  ring — " 

"Why?"  she  asked,  innocently.  "Oh,  perhaps  it's 
better,  after  all,  to  be  mistaken  for  B.  and  G.  than  for  a 
pair  of  unchaperoned  creatures.     Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"Yefe,"  he  said,  vaguely. 

There  came  a  gentle  jolt,  a  faint  grinding  sound,  a 
vibration  increasing.  Lighted  lanterns,  red  and  green, 
glided  past  their  window. 

"We've  started,"  he  said. 

Then  a  negro  porter  came  jauntily  down  the  aisle, 
saying  something  in  a  low  voice  to  everybody  as  he  passed. 
And  when  he  came  to  them  he  smiled  encouragement  and 
made  an  extra  bow,  murmuring,  "First  call  for  dinner,  if 
you  please,  madam." 

'"pIIEY   were   the   centre   of   di.screet   attention   in    the 
*  dining-car;  and  neither  the  ring  on  her  wedding-finger 
nor  their  bearing  and  attitude  towards  each  other  were 
needed  to  confirm  the  general  conviction. 

He  tried  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  it  easy  for  her,  but 
he  didn't  know  how,  or  he  never  would  have  ordered  rice 
pudding  with  a  confidence  that  set  their  own  negro  waiter 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 
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She  bit  her  red 
lips  and  looked  out 
of  the  window;  but 
the  window,  black- 
ened by  night  and 
quicksilvered  by  the 
snow,  was  only  a 
mirror  for  a  very 
lovely  and  dis- 
tressed face. 

Indeed,  she  was 
charming  in  her 
supposed  role;  their 
fellow  passenger's 
criticisms  were  ex- 
ceedingly favorable. 
Even  the  young  imp 
who  had  pronounc- 
ed them  B.  and  G. 
with  infantile  unre- 
serve appeared  to 
he  impressed  by  her 
f  resh,  y  oungbeauty ; 
and  an  old  clergy- 
man across  the  aisle 
beamed  on  them  at 
intervals,  and  every 
beam  was  a  bene- 
diction. 

As  for  them,  em- 
barrassment an  d  de- 
pression  were  at 
first  masked  under 
a  polite  gayety;  but 
the    excitement    of 
llie  drama  gained  on 
them;    appearances 
were  to  be  kept  up 
in    the   roles    of    a 
comedy    absolutely 
forced  upon  them; 
and    that    brought 
exhilaration.         "^ 
From  mental  self-absolution  they  ventured  on  mentally 
absolving   each   other.     Fate   had   done   it!     Their   con- 
sciences were  free.     Their  situation  was  a  challenge  in 
itself,  and  to  accept  it  must  mean  to  conquer. 

Stirring  two  lumps   of  sugar  into  his   cup   of   coffee, 
he  looked  up  suddenly,  to  find  her  gray  eyes  meeting  his 
across  the  table.     They  smiled  like  friends. 
"Of  what  are  you  thinking?"  she  asked. 
"I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  you  had  forgiven  me," 
he  said,  hopefully. 

"I  have" — she  frowned  a  little — "I  think  I  have." 
"And — you  do  not  think  me  a  coward?" 
"No,"   she  said,   watching   him,    chin  propped   on  her 
linked  fingers. 

He  laughed  gratefully. 

"As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,"  he  observed,  "if  we  had  met 
anywhere  in  town — under  other  circumstances — there  is  no 
reason  that  I  can  see  why  we  shouldn't  have  become  ex- 
cellent friends." 

"No  reason  at  all,"  she  said,  thoughtfully. 
"And  that  reminds  me,"  he  went  on,  dropping  his  voice 
and  leaning  across  the  table,  "I'm  going  to  send  back  a 
telegram  to  my  sister,  and  I  fancy  you  may  wish  to  send 
one  to  your  wandering  brother." 

"I  suppose  I'd  better,"  she  said.     An  involuntary  shiver 
passed  over  her.     "He's  probably  frantic,"  she  added. 
"Probably,"  he  admitted. 

"My  father  and  mother  are  in  Europe,"  she  observed. 
"I  hope  my  brother  hasn't  cabled  them." 

"I  think  we'd  better  get  those  telegrams  off,"  he  said, 
motioning  the  waiter  to  bring  the  blanks  and  find  pen 
and  ink. 

"TpHEY  waited,  gazing  meditatively  at  each  other. 
*  Presently  he  said : 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that  sends  me  flying  down 
to  Florida  at  an  hour's  notice.  I  think  some  explanation 
is  due  you — if  it  wouldn't  bore  you?"  • 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"Why,  then,  it's  that  headlong  idiot  of  a  brother  of 
mine,"  he  explained.  "He's  going  to  try  to  marry  a  girl 
he  has  known  twenty-four  hours — a  girl  we  never  heard  of. 
And  I'm  on  my  way  to  stop  it! — the  young  fool! — and  I'll 
stop  it  if  I  have  to  drag  him  home  by  the  heels!  Here's 
the  telegram  we  got  late  this  afternoon — a  regular  bomb- 
shell." He  drew  the  yellow  bit  of  "ir""-  fr.i.i.  Ki\:  iim-i';! 
pocket,  unfolded  it,  and  read: 

"'St.    Au^u^un»•,    tMiiMUa. 

"  'I  am  going  to  marry  to-morrow  the  loveliest  girl 
in  the  United  States.  Only  met  her  yesterday.  Love 
at  first  sight.  You'll  all  worship  her!  She's  eighteen,  a 
New  Yorker,   and   her  name  is   Marie   Hetherford. 
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CHAPTER  XXlW—Conlinued 
I  ACK  at  their  work  they  had  no  time  for 
further  conversation;  and  in  some  way, 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  in  words,  I  felt 
myself  eliminated  from  their  fellowship.    They 
would  always  be  friendly;  but  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their 
flesh,  which  had  once  been  the  outcome  of  a  common  need, 
was  no  longer  theirs  norrfnine.     I  could  look  in  on  them  in 
this  non-committal  way  as  often  as  I  chose;  but  I  should 
never  get  any  farther. 

Something  of  the  sort  was  manifest 
when  I  next  met  Lydia  Blair.  Our 
standing  toward  each  other  was  dif- 
ferent. Little  as  she  had  understood 
me  before,  she  understood  me  less  in 
this  new  role  than  in  any  other. 

"You  sure  are  the  queerest  guy  I 
ever  met,"  she  said,  at  one  time  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  "I  sometimes 
wonder  if  you're  all  there." 

But  that  was  after  I  had  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  try  to  make  her  see  my 
point  of  view  toward  life,  and  failed. 
Before  that  she  had  been  sympa- 
thetic. 

Our  first  conversation  had  been  over 
the  telephone,  when  I  had  called  up 
Clotilde's  to  ask  if  Miss  Blair  had  re- 
turned from  Boston. 

"Miss  Blair  at  the  phone,"  was  the 
reply.     "Who's  this?" 

Somewhat  timidly  I  said  I  was  Mr. 
Harrowby,  repeating  the  name  twice 
before  she  recognized  it  as  mine. 
Having  invited  her  to  dine  with  me 
and  go  to  the  theatre,  I  got  a  quaver- 
ing, "Sure!"  which  lacked  her  usual 
spontaneity. 

"You  don't  seem  pleased,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I'm  pleased  enough.  I'm 
only  wondering  if — if  you  are." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be,  when  I've 
asked  you?"  ' 

"Well,  I  put  my  foot  in  it  for  fair, 
didn't  I?" 

"You  mean  in  Bdston?  Oh,  that 
was  all  right!  I  know  you  meant  to 
do  me  a  good  turn;  and  perhaps 
you've  done  it." 

"Oh,  I  meant  to;  but  I  sure  did  get  a 
lesson.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me 
to  keep  my  fingers  out  of  other 
people's  pies;  and  I'm  going  to  from 
this  time  on." 

TN  the  evening,  seated  opposite  me 
*^  at  the  little  table  at  Josephine's, 
with  the  din  of  a  hundred  diners  giving 
us  a  sort  of  privacy,  she  told  me  more 
about  it. 

"You  see,  it  was  this  way.  He'd 
always  been  talking  to  me  about  this 
rich  young  Boston  widow  he'd  met  at 
Palm  Beach,  trying  to  get  my  mad 
■up." 

"What  did  he  say  of  her?" 

"Well,  the  sort  of  thing  he  would 
say.  He's  a  good  judge  of  a  woman, 
you  must  admit;  and  he  thought  she 
was  about  the  classiest.  It  was  when 
I  began  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted  to 
be  that  he  sprang  that  on  me,  said  she 
was  the  model  for  me  to  study,  and 
that  when  it  came  to  the  dressy  vampire  Agnes  Dunham 
wasn't  in  it." 

"Did  he  call  this—this  Boston  lady  a  dressy  vampire?" 

"Oh,  he  didn't  mean  that.  It  was  only  that  for  anyone 
who  wanted  to  be  a  dressy  vampire  she  was  a  smart  style. 
A  vampire  mustn't  look  a  vampire,  or  she  might  as  well 
go  out  of  business.  The  one  thing  I  criticized  in  Agnes 
Dunham  in  The  Scarlet  Sin  was  that  a  woman  who  ad- 
vertised herself  so  much  as  an  adventuress  wouldn't  get 
very  far  with  her  adventuring." 

"Isee.     You'd  go  in  for  a  finer  art." 

"I'd  go  in  for  pulling  the  thing  off,  whatever  it  was; 
but  that's  not  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  To  go  back  to 
what  he  was  always  saying  about  this  Boston  lady  —  it 
made  me  crazy  to  see  her.  In  the  corset  business  I'd  got 
intimate  wth  a  good  many  society  women  and  most  of 
them  were  gumps.  For  one  good  vampire  there  were  a 
hundred  with  the  kick  of  a  boiled  potato.  That  made  me 
all  the  crazier  to  see.  ...  and  I  thought  about  it  and 
thought  about  it.  Then  one  day  Harry  called  me  on  the 
phone  to  say.  ...  You  see,  he's  living  with  the  AveriUs 
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and  when  that  Mrs.  Mountney.  .  .  .  Well,  when  he  told 
me  who  you  were,  and  that  the  lady  wasn't  a  widow  any 
more  than  I  am — well,  I  simply  laid  down  and  passed  away. 
To  think  that  you — the  fellow  we'd  been  putting  down  as  a 
mystery  and  a  swell  crook—" 

"What  did  you  put  me  down  for  then — when  you  found 
out?" 

"We  didn't  get  a  line  on  it  all  at  once.  That  was  later. 
Mrs.  Mountney  told  Lulu,  and  Stroud  told  me;  and  so — " 

"Did  you  all  believe  what  you  heard?" 

"It  was  pretty  hard  not  to,  wasn't  it,  after  the  queer 
things  you'd  been  doing?  There  was  just  one  person 
who  stuck  it  out  that  it  wasn't  true;  and  that  was  little 
Milly.  She  didn't  say  much  to  the  family;  but  to  me  she 
declared  that  if  all  the  armies  in  France  were  to  swear  to 
it  she'd  still  know  there  was  some  mistake.  She's  another 
one  I  can't  make  out." 

"What  can't  you  make  out  about  her?" 

"Whether  she's  got  a  heart  in  her  body,  or  only  a  hard- 
boiled  egg." 

"Oh,  I  fancy  she  has  a  heart  all  right." 


"I  used  to  fancy  the  same  thing,  or  rather  I 
took  it  for  granted;  but  ever  since — well,  she 
just  stumps  me." 

CHE  reverted  to  the  subject  of  her  errand  in 
•-^  Boston  and  what  came  of  it. 

"It  wasn't  till  I  began  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  there  that  it  seemed  to  me—"  the  veil  of  tears  to  which 
her  eyas  were  liable  descended  like  a  distant  mist— "that 
it  seemed  to  me  a  darned  shame." 

"What  seemed  to  you  a  darned  shame  in  particular?" 

"Well,  first  that  Dick  Stroud  should  be  pulling 
the  wool  over  any  other  woman's  eyes — especially 
a  rich  one—and  then  that  he  should  be  upsettin' 
your  apple-cart  when  you'd  had  so  much  trouble 
already.  After  that  it  all  came  easy." 
"What  came  easy?" 

"Getting  to  know  Mrs.  Harrowby — and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  The  first  once  or  twice  I  didn't  see  how 
to  bring  in  Dick  Stroud's  name  without  seeming  to 
do  it  on  purpose;  but  after  I  met  you  in  the  upstairs 
hall,  why,  it  was  just  natural.  Say,  you  copped  a 
peach  when  you  got  married;  do  you  know  it?" 
"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  I've  got  eyes  in  ray  head;  and  say. 
she's  the  one  I  saw  you  with  that  time  I  told  you 
about — ever  so  long  ago — and  it  must  have  been  in 
New  York.     I  suppose  some  guy  had  taken  me  to  a 
swell  restaurant  to  blow  me  in  for  a 
dinner — but  anyhow  she  was  the  one 
The  minute  I  saw  her  back  I  knew 
there   were   not   two   such   speakimj 
>  backs  in  the  world.     As  for  me  model- 

ling myself  on  her,  well,  an  old  hour- 
glass pair  of  stays  might  as  well  try 
to  be  Clotilde's  Number  Three  Cora 
Pearl.  And  say,  she's  some  sport, 
isn't  she?  When  I  told  her  more 
about  Dick  Stroud  and  me,  after  you'd 
gone  away  that  afternoon,  she  never 
turned  a  hair.  Mrs.  Mountney  says 
she  was  going  to  marry  him  if  you 
hadn't  turned  up,  and  even  now  he's 
hoping  to  marry  her;  but  when  I  let 
her  have  the  whole  bunch  of  truth  she 
took  it  like  a  rag-doll  will  take  a  pin- 
prick. Never  moved  a  muscle,  or 
showed  that  it  wasn't  just  my  story, 
and  not  a  bit  her  own.  Of  course  1 
took  my  cue  from  that — it  was  my  line 
•  all  along — and  was  just  the  poor  work- 
ing girl  telling  her  life-history  to  a 
sympathetic  lady  just  as  they  hand  it 
out  in  books;  but  she  carried  the  thing 
off  something  swell.  In  fact  she  made 
me  more  than  half  think — " 

"What?"  I  questioned,  when  she 
held  her  idea  suspended  there. 
"I  don't  believe  I'll  tell  you.     There  lare 
things  a  man  had  better  find  out  for  himself: 
do  you  know  it?" 

"I  shan't  find  out  anything  for  myself,''  1 
said,  "because — because  I've  given  up  the  fight." 
She  stared  at  me  with  eyes  wide-open  in  in- 
credulous horror. 

"You've  given  up  the  fight — for  a  peach  like 

that!    Well,  of  all  the  poor  boobs!"     Leaning 

back  in  her  chair  she  scanned  my  appearance 

"I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  when  1 

saw  you  got  up  like  that.     You  can  beat  Walter 

Haines,  the  quick-change  man,  when  it  comes  to 

clothes,  believe  me.     What  have  you  got  on 

now?" 

I  explained  that  it  had  been  my  Sunday  suit 

during  the  time  I  had  been  working  at  Creed  and  Creed's. 

"Then  for  Gawd's  sake  go  and  take  it  off,  before  we  start 

for  the  theatre.     I'll  wait  for  you  here.     You  can  go  and 

come  in  a  taxi.     I've  been  looking  at  you  all  along,  and 

thinking    it  must  be  the    latest    wrinkle    from  Boston. 

Boston  has  funny  ways,  now  hasn't  it?  and  so — " 

TT  was  here  that  I  ventured  on  the  exposition  of  my  new 
A  scheme  of  life,  getting  no  appreciation  beyond  the 
question  as  to  my  sanity  quoted  above.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing, as,  after  the  theatre,  I  drove  her  back  to  Miss  Flower- 
dew's  in  a  taxi,  she  summed  up  the  situation  thus: 

"Look-a-here!  I  never  did  take  stock  in  that  bum 
story  of  your  being  a  quitter  on  the  battlefield;  but  now  I 
sure  will  if  you  walk  out  and  hand  the  show  over  to  Dick 
Stroud.  Why,  he's  worth  two  of  you!  Look  how  he 
sticks!  He'll  get  me  one  of  these  days,  just  by  his  stick- 
ing— if  I'm  not  careful;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  woman 
life  that — Why,  I'm  ashamed  to  go  round  with  such  a  guy. 
And  say,  the  next  time  you  ask  me  to  dinner,  you'll 
not  be  got  up  like  the  bogie-man  dressed  for  his  wife's 
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funeral.  You'll  look  like  you  did  the  other  day  in  Boston, 
or  the  first  time' I  saw  you — or  it  will  be  nix  on  little  Lydia." 
Drinkwater's  tone  was  similar  and  yet  different.  It  was 
different  in  that  while  his  premises  as  to  "sticking"  coin- 
cided with  Lydia's  his  conclusions  were  not  the  same. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  the  same  Drinkwater.  More  than 
two  years  having  passed  since  I  had  seen  him  I  found  in 
him  more  than  two  years  of  development.  A  crude  boy 
when  last  we  had  met,  association  with  a  man  like  Averill, 
combined  with  his  own  instinct  for  growth,  had  made  him 
something  of  a  man  of  the  world  not  the  less  sympathetic 
for  his  honest  pug-face  and  his  blindness.  The  fact  that 
he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  university  club  was  an 
indication  of  progress  in  itself. 

He  gave  me  his  confidences  before  I  offered  mine,  sketch- 
ing a  career  in  which  stenography  figured  as  no  more  than 
the  handmaid  to  a  passion  for  biological  research.  From 
many  of  the  details  of  research  he  was,  of  course,  pre- 
cluded by  his  blindness;  but  his  methodical  habits,  his 
memory,  and  his  faculty  for  induction  had  more  than  once 
put  Averill  on  the  track  of  one  thing  when  looking  for  an- 
other. It  was  thus  that  they  had  discovered  the  ophida 
paroiidea  while  experimenting  for  the  germ  of  the  Spanish 
influenza.  Incidentally,  his  salary  had  been  creeping 
upwards  in  proportion  as  he  made  himself  more  useful. 

"And  Lydia's  been  a  wonder,"  he  declared,  his  face 
shining.  "Talk  about  sticking!  The  way  that  girl's 
stuck  to  me  in  every  kind  of  tight  place—!  Always  think- 
ing of  other  people,  and  how  to  pull  them  out  of  the  holes 
they  get  into — !  In  the  Middle  Ages  she'd  have  been  a 
saint.  Now  she's  just  an  up-to-date  New  York  girl.  .  .  ." 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  rhapsody  I  was  ready  to 
tell  him  a  part  of  my  own  life-tale,  on  which  I  found  him 
more  responsive  than  anyone  I  had  met.  As  to  my  mental 
misfortunes  in  France  he  accepted  the  narrative  without 
fiuestioning.  When  I  came  to  what  I  painted  as  domestic 
conditions  outlived  on  both  sides  he  passed  the  topic 
over  with  the  lightness  born  of  tact.  You  see,  it  was  an 
altogether  older  and  more  serious  Drinkwater  with  whom 
i  had  to  deal;  and  yet  with  one  not  less  enthusiastic. 

I  discovered  this  when,  with  much  misgiving,  I  hinted  at 
the  task  to  which  I  wished  to  dedicate  anything  left  in 
my  life. 

"You've  got  it,  old  boy,"  he  half  shouted,  slapping  his 
leg.  "There  are  three  or  four  big  jobs  through  which  we 
white  Americans  have  got  to  save  our  country,  and  among 
them  the  free  play  of  class-contribution  is  almost  the  first. 
Say,  these  fellows  that 
KO  jazzing  about  class- 
warfare  get  my  goat. 
Class  -  CO  -  operation  is 
what  we  want;  and  it's 
what  classes  come  into 
existence  to  give.  You 
can't  suppress  classes, 
not  yet  awhile  at  any 
rate,  in  a  country  full  of 
inequalities;  but  what 
we  can  do  is  to  get  the 
classes  that  form  them- 
selves spontaneously  to 
take  their  gifts  and  pass 
'em  on  to  each  other. 
Each  works  out  some- 
thing that  another 
doesn't,  and  so  can  bene- 
fit the  bunch  all  round. 
Say,  Jasper,  you'll  hit 
the  nail  of  one  of  our  big- 
gest national  weaknesses 
right  on  the  head — as 
soon  as  you've  learnt 
how  to  do  it." 

"Yes,  but  the  learn- 
ing how  to  do  it  is  just 
where  the  hitch  seems  to 
tome  in.  I've  been  in 
New  York  three  weeks, 
and  I'm  just  where  I 
was  when  I  came." 

"Say,  I'll  give  you  a 
line  on  that.  Do  you 
know  how  a  young  fel- 
low in  a  country  town-- 
I  don't  know  anything 
ii)Out  swell  places  like 
\ew  York — becomes  a 
arber?" 
I  said  that  I  didn't, 
!  hat  I  had  never  given  a 
'  hought  to  the  subject. 

"Well,  he  doesn't 
i  arn,  and  nobody  ever 
'  caches  him.     He  just 
its  round  in  the  barber- 
hop,  brushing  hats  and 
anging    up    overcoats, 
and  wishing  to  the  Lord 
he  was  a  barber— and  all 
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of  a  sudden  he  is  one.  He's  watches  the  shaves  and  hair- 
clips,  hardly  knowing  he's  been  doing  it — but  wishing  like 
blazes  all  the  while — and  at  last  it  comes  to  him  like  song 
to  a  young  bird.  Now  you've  just  got  to  sit  round.  Sit 
tight  and  sit  round.  Wish  and  watch  and  watch  and  wish, 
and  the  divine  urge  that  turns  a  youngster  into  a  barber 
because  that's  what  he's  got  his  heart  on  will  steer  you 
into  the  right  way.  This  isn't  going  to  be  anything  you 
can  learn,  as  you'd  learn  to  drive  a  motor  or  dissect  a  dead 
body.  It  won't  be  a  profession,  it'll  be  a  life,  that'll  show 
you  the  trick.  Don't  try  to  hurry  things,  Jasper;  and 
don't  expect  that  three  weeks  or  three  months  or  three 
years  are  going  to  make  this  mum  old  world  fork  you  out 
its  secrets.  Just  stick — and  if  you  don't  do  the  thing 
you're  aiming  at  you'll  do  another  just  as  useful.  Why, 
the  doctor  was  going  to  chuck  all  his  experiments  on  the 
influenza  bug  when  I  persuaded  him  to  keep  at  it;  and  so  he 
discovered  the  thing  that  scientists  have  been  after  ever 
since  Dockendorff  thought  he'd  tracked  it  down  as  long 
ago  as  eigh teen-ninety-three.    Ail  sticking!' ' 

CHAPTER  XXV 

T  CONFESS  that  I  was  comforted  by  these  hearty  words 
*-  and  braced  in  a  determination  that  was  beginning  to 
splutter  out.  Drinkwater's  divine  urge  was  not  unlike 
my  own  thread  of  flame  and  Denis's  Holy  Mother  who  was 
a  light  even  to  the  feet  of  Protestants.  It  was  the  same 
principle — that  of  a  guide,  an  impulse,  an  illumination, 
which  our  own  powers  could  generate  when  lifted  up  to, 
and  associated  with,  the  universal  beneficence.  I  decided 
to  take  his  formula,  "Wish  and  watch,  and  watch  and 
wish,"  as  the  device  of  my  knight-errantry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  by  the  sheer  process  of  wishing  I  secured  a  secondary 
position  for  myself  in  the  Textile  Department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  while  by  that  of  watching  I  found 
that  one  of  Bridget's  boys  and  two  of  the  Finn's  had 
aptitude  highly  worth  developing  right  along  this  line. 
It  wasn't  much;  but  it  was  a  beginning  in  the  way  in  which 
I  hoped  to  go,  and  might  lead  to  something  more. 

In  all  this  time,  as  you  can  imagine,  Vio  was  my  ruling 
thought,  and  guessing  her  intentions  my  daily  occupation. 
Since  she  presumably  wanted  a  divorce  there  were  doubtless 
grounds  on  which  she  could  secure  one  by  going  the  right 
way  to  work;  but  as  to  whether  she  was  doing  this  or  not 
nothing  had  yet  been  said  to  me.  Nothing  was  said  to  me 
of  any  kind.  I  had  not  written  to  her,  nor  had  she  to  me; 
and  my  other  communication  with  Boston  was  only  through 


"I    wish   you    could    make   tome   allowance*    for    me,    Billy.' 
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my  bankers.  Even  that  was  growing  more  irregular  since 
I  had  changed  my  business  address  to  Meeting  House 
Green. 

What  I  was  chiefly  seeking  was  forgetfulness.  Lydia 
had  reproached  me  with  being  a  "poor  boob"  in  giving  up 
the  struggle  for  Vio's  love;  but  Lydia  hadn't  known  the 
wound  Vio  had  inflicted.  The  more  I  thought  of  that 
the  more  I  felt  it  due  to  the  dignity  of  love  to  attempt 
neither  explanation  nor  defence.  On  mere  circumstantial 
evidence  Vio  had  believed  me  guilty  of  the  crime  she  would 
probably  have  rated  as  the  blackest  in  the  calendar.  I 
couldn't  forgive  that.  I  had  no  intention  of  forgiving  it. 
The  more  I  loved  her  the  less  I  could  forget  that  she  had 
returned  my  love  in  this  way.  The  most  chivalrous  thing 
I  could  do,  the  most  merciful  toward  her,  and  the  most 
tender,  was  what  I  was  doing.  I  could  leave  her  without 
a  contradiction,  so  justifying  tacitly  whatever  she  may  have 
thought,  and  putting  no  restraint  on  her  future  liberty  of 
action. 

I  SAID  so  to  Mildred  Averill  when  we  talked  it  over 
about  the  middle  of  March.  I  had  not  intended  to 
renew  this  connection  unless  a  sign  was  made  from  the 
other  side;  but  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  line  from  Miss 
Averill  begging  me  to  come  and  see  her  in  the  apartment 
she  had  taken  for  herself  in  Park  Avenue,  where  at  last  she 
had  a  little  home.  Knowing  that  my  duties  kept  me  at  the 
Museum  on  week-days  she  had  fixed-  the  time  for  a  Sun- 
day afternoon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  met  in  the  previous 
December,  so  that  I  found  little  change  in  her  now.  As  I 
had  noticed  then  she  had  grown  more  spiritual,  with  an 
expression  of  restfulness  and  peace. 

"That's  because  I  don't  struggle  so  much,"  she  explained, 
in  answer  to  my  remark  on  this  change;  "I  don't  fight  so 
much.     I'm  not  nearly  the  rebel  I  used  to  be." 

"Does  that  mean  that  you've  made  up  your  mind  to 
let  things  go?" 

"No;  to  let  things  come.  That's  what  I  wouldn't  do 
before.  I  wanted  to  hurry  them,  to  force  them,  to  drag 
them  along.  I  began  to  see  that  life  has  its  own  current 
upwards,  and  that  we  succeed  best  by  getting  into  it  and 
letting  it  carry  us  onward." 

"But  doesn't  that  theory  tend  to  take  away  one's  own 
initiative?" 

"I  don't  know  that  initiative  is  any  good  if  it's  directed 
the  wrong  way.     Did  you  ever  watch  a  leaf  being  carried 

down  stream?  As  long 
as  it's  in  the  current  it 
goes  swiftly  and  safely. 
Then  something  catches 
it  and  throws  it  into 
some  little  side-pool  or 
backwater  where  it  goes 
fretting  and  swirling  and 
tearing  itself  to  pieces 
and  never  getting  any- 
where. Well,  it's  some- 
thing like  that.  I  was 
in  a  side-pool,  lashing 
round  and  round  and 
churning  my  spirit,  such 
as  it  is,  into  nervous  irri- 
tations of  every  kind, 
making  myself  the  more 
furious  because  my  ef- 
forts were  to  no  purpose. 
"How  did  you  get  into 
the  current  again?" 

"By  wishing,  in  the 
first  place.  It  began  to 
seem  to  me  such  a  fool- 
ish thing  that  being 
given  all  the  advantages 
in  the  world  I  could  do 
nothing  but  frustrate 
them.  I  was  like  a  per- 
son with  a  pack  of  cards 
in  his  hand,  not  knowing 
how  to  play  any  game.  I 
longed  to  learn  one,  even 
the  simplest;  and  I  think 
it  was  the  idea  of  the 
simplest  that  saved  me." 
"I'm  not  sure  that  I 
get  that  -the  simplest." 
"Oh,  it's  nothing  ab- 
struse or  original.  I 
suppose  it's  no  more 
than  the  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  doing  the  duty 
that's  nearest.  Hithorto 
I'd  felt  that  nothing  was 
a  real  duty  but  what  was 
far  away.  Then  I  began 
to  see  that  right  under 
our  own  roof.  .  .  You 
see,  Boyd  and  Lulu 
Continued  on  Page  42 


WE  MUST  SCRIMP  and  SAVE 


WITH  the  passing  of 
the  years  of  extra- 
ordinary expendi- 
ture,  the   country    is   faced 

with  an  enormous  debt.  It  is  the  feeling  of  everyone  that 
our  national  debt  should  not  be  auginonted  for  any  but 
the  most  crucial  reasons.  Indeed  it  is  the  general  feeling 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  most  rigid  period  of  economy, 
for  a  period  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  Governmental 
receipts,  and  restricting  public  works  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits. 

It  is  easier  of  course  to  commend  such  a  course  than  to 
follow  it.  The  war,  while  over,  has  left  in  its  wake  a  series 
of  extraordinary  expenditures,  that  can  not  be  scamped. 
These  include  a  heavy  figure  of  thirty-eight  millions  to  com- 
plete demobilization,  thirty-four  millions  for  re-establish- 
ment, twenty-eight  millions  for  pensions,  fifty  millions 
for  land  settlement.  Stiff  as  these  expenditures  are,  there 
are  none  who  will  quarrel  with  them.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  war  obligation  that  Canada  assumed  with  her 
entrance  into  the  war.  These  and  sundry  other  charges 
have  made  a  vast  difference  in  Canada's  expenditures  as 
<'ompared  with  pre-war  years. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  Government  is 
wisely  endeavoring  to  adopt  such  a  policy.  The  Sher- 
brooke  Daily  Record  commenting  on  the  Governmental 
estimates  finds  in  them  no  cause  for  criticism: 

"The  Parliamentary  estimates  for  national  expenditure 
for  the  fiscal  year  show  an  economical  prevision  that  can 
scarcely  call  for  criticism  in  any  quarter,  on  the  ground  of 
extravagance.  The  annual  interest  on  our  public  debt  is 
over  142  millions.  Our  railway  deficits  amount  to  nearly 
50  millions.  About  28  millions  are  required  for  pensions. 
This  necessary  expenditure  eats  up  practically  all  available 
funds.  Expansion  is  too  expensive  this  year.  And  the 
Government  admits  it. 

"At  no  time  has  the  necessity  for  economy  been  more 
imperative  than  now.  Our  national  debt  is  large.  The 
revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  required  annual  ex- 
penditure. That  more  taxation  will  be  one  solution,  is 
inevitable." 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  in  commenting  on  the 
difference  in  the  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  March 
last  and  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  says: 


National  Opinion  Favors  Strict  Economy 

"We  should  like  to  think  that  the  enormous  difference, 
$363,702,803,  stood  for  so  much  ground  gained  in  the  way 
of  retrenchment,  but  the  .supplementary  estimates  are 
yet  to  be  brought  down.  We  take  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  the.se  are  not  to  be  large.  Whatever  their  amount 
may  be,  it  will  still  leave  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  present  year  and  that  proposed  for  next 
year  hardly  less  than  $300,000,000." 

Continuing  the  Mail  and  Empire  speaks  very  favorably 
of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Government  to  this  out- 
standing problem: 

"The  Government  is  dealing  with  the  financial  situation 
in  a  very  judicious  manner.  It  gives  due  consideration  to 
the  urgent  need  for  reducing  the  outlay,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  does  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  the 
returned  men  and  the  carrying  on  of  constructive  opera- 
tions that  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  country, 
operations  which  had  very  largely  to  be  suspended  through- 
out the  time  of  war.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  further 
additions  to  the  public  debt  be  avoided.  The  total  out- 
lay called  for  the  present  estimates  cannot  be  met  out  of 
the  revenues  that  are  now  coming  into  the  national 
TreEisury.  These  will  go  very  far,  but  they  must  be  supple- 
mented either  by  additional  revenues  or  by  borrowing. 
It  may  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  tide  over  the 
twelve  months  without  floating  another  bond  issue.  Any 
temporary  loans  it  may  have  to  obtain  may  be  paid  off 
out  of  current  revenue  in  1922  if  by  that  time  the  needs  on 
railway  account,  on  demobilization  account,  on  land 
settlement  account,  and  on  Government  shipbuilding 
account  have  been  satisfied.  With  these  special  obligations 
off  its  hands,  the  Government  should  be  able  to  make  an- 
other sharp  reduction  in  the  programme  of  expenditure 
for  the  year  after  next.  Very  possibly,  too,  measures  for 
increasing  the  revenue  will  have  been  adopted  in  the  mean- 
time." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Canada's  debt  is  inclined  to  question  the  Government's 
presentation  of  its  case,  as  being  inclined  to  weaken  its 
position.  Canada's  position  is  too  strong,  it  claims,  to 
necessitate  the  presentation,  as  assets,  of  uncollectible 
debts: 


"A    return    presented    to 
Parliament  shows  the  gross 
debt  of  Canada  on  February 
28th  last  to  have  been  $3,- 
149,099,000,  and  the  net  debt  $1,916,000,000,  the  differ- 
ence representing  assets  set  forth  as  having  a  value  of 
$1,233,103,000.     Unfortunately   these   latter    figures   are 
rnore  in  the  nature  of  book  accounts  than  concrete  securi- 
ties.    No  cloud  of  doubt  falls  upon  the  Dominion  debt, 
but  some  misconceptions  may  be  caused  by  the  presenta- 
tion  as  as.sets   of   uncollectible    debts   due  the   country, 
debts  which  yield  no  interest  and   the  principal  of  which 
cannot  be  recovered." 

In  still  another  editorial  the  Gazette  takes  a  favorable 
view  of  the  situation,  contending  that  with  reasonable 
care  rapid  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
country  is  to  be  expected : 

"If  the  Government  can  manage  to  cut  its  coat  according 
to  this  cloth,  the  balance  sheet  twelve  months  hence  will 
present  a  fairly  favorable  appearance.  None  of  these 
figures  include  operation  of  the  National  railways,  which 
imposed  a  deficit  of  $47,000,000  on  the  Federal  exchequer 
in  1919,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  give  better  results  for 
some  time  to  come.  What  can  be  said  is  that  the  finances 
of  the  year  have  worked  out  as  well  as  expected,  and  that, 
quit  of  the  war  outlay,  a  rapid  improvement  will  be  made. 
"The  Finance  Minister,  however,  is  a  long  way  from  strik- 
ing a  balance  between  income  and  outgo.  Every  resource 
of  revenue  must  be  husbanded  and  rigid  economy  be  prac- 
tised to  avoid  undue  expansion  of  public  debt.  It  is  not  a 
time  to  take  on  new  engagements." 

The  Edmonton  Morning  Bulletin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
frankly  critical  of  the  Government's  handling  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  country.  It  can  see  little  effort 
at  economy:   • 

"Figures  brought  down  at  Ottawa,"  it  states,  "show 
that  while  last  year  the  total  expenditure  of  the  country 
was  swelled  by  446  millions  spent  on  war  account,  the 
Government  plans  to  spend  this  year  within  three  dollars 
and  ninety  cents  per  head  as  much  as  last.  As  the  esti- 
mates work  out  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, the  extent  to  which  "thrift"  has  been  employed  in 
pruning  the  program  is  not  large  enough  to  be  material. 

"A  worse  feature  of  the  showing  is  that  the  expenditure 
on  consolidated  fund  account — that  is  from  revenue — is 
Continued  on  Page  74 


SPARKS   From   MANY  ANVILS 


THEY'RE    REAL    CLIMBERS 
The    potato    is    looking    up.      It    ha?    always    had    eyes, 
and  now  it  has  wings. — Toronto  Globe. 

BETTER    AT    THAT 
Slogan   for   1914:    Deutchland   Uber  Alles. 
Slogan   for   1920:    Denim   Over-alls.—Montreal   Star. 

WORSE  AND  WORSE  ! 
Poor  old  Ireland  passied  through  the  heathen  era;   later, 
the    Christian    era,    and    now    the    DeVa!-era.    -Kitchener, 
Ont.,  News-Record. 

TROUSER   CREASES   DO    NOT    KILL 
It  i.s  far,  far  better  for  a  king  to  be   interested  in   the 
crease  of  his   trousers  and   the   shape  of  his   top   hat   than 
in   the   whetting   of   his   sword   and    the   burnishing   of   his 
helmet. — Toronto  Star. 

AND  IF  THEY   LET   HIM   KEEP   IT 
A   story   from   Finland   has   it   that   a   newspaper   editor 
was    arrested    in    a    coal-bin.      Wonder    whether    he    found 
what  he  was  after?     Kitchener  News-Record. 

A  CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE 
Berlin    reports    that    the    difnger    is    passed,    but    omits 
to   say   which   one. — Toronto   Globe. 

NO,  ALGERNON- JUST  THE  SUIT 
Don't  let  the  price  quoted  lead  you  to  believe  that  the 
automobile  in   the  spring  clothing  advertisement  goes  with 
the    suit. — Regina    Pout. 

OH,  OBVIOUSLY 
The    true    democrat    will    scorn    to    wear    a    rhinestone 
buckle  on  his  overalls.— Toronto  Globe. 

WOULD   THIS   BE   OFFICIAL  ? 
Any    time   a    woman   candidate    throws    her   hat    in    the 
ring,  it  will  be  last  season's   hat.— Kingston,  Ont..  British 
Whig, 

LIFE'S  VITAL  INTERESTS 
The   marriage   of   Mary   Pickford   and    Doug    Fairbanks 
seenris   to   have   created   more   interest   than   the   League   of 
Nations    or    the    crisis    in    Germany. — Peterborough,    Ont., 
Examiner. 

A  FREE  RELIGION 
If    you    don't    believe    salvation    is    free    look    over    the 
schedule   of    salaries   paid    ministers   and    you    will    at   least 
be  convinced  that  it  is  almost  free.     Kingston  British  Whig. 


LACKS  CONVICTION 

The  former  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  thinks  it  would 
be  better  for  Germany  to  restore  the  monarchy,  but  de- 
clares that  he,  himself,  has  no  particular  interest  in  the 
crown.  Sounds  much  like  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  refusing 
the   Premiership. — Saskatoon   Phoenix. 


The   public   payroll  I 

Darling  in  New  York  "Tribune." 


WHO    PAYS  ? 
The  Waterloo  editor  spent  six  hours  yesterday  figuring 
out   his   income   tax   and   came    to    the   conclusion    that   the 
Government  owed  him  $11. — Kitchener,  Ont.,  News-Record. 

MENE    TEKEL 
A    great    increase    in    drunkenness    indicates    that    the 
Province  has  been  dried  but  found  wanting. — Toronto  Globe. 

SO   HAVE   HIRED    MEN— 
And  to-day  the  hired  man  has  the  use  of  the  best  driving 
horse,  the  Ford  and  sits  in  the  front  parlor,  besides.    Times 
have    changed. — Lindsay,    Ont.,    Warder. 

EXPOSED 

Millionaire  Stays  in  Bed  While  Shirt  is  Washed. — Head- 
line. 

It  must  have  been  a  masculine  millionaire.  A  woman 
millionaire  under  such  circumstances  would  have  put  on 
her  hat  and  gone  to  a  party. — Saskatoon  Daily  Star. 

THAT  TORONTO  SKEPTIC 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  that  soon   many   leading  church- 
men will  believe  in  spirits.     Not  Ben  Spence. — London,  Ont., 
Advertiser. 

MORE   FINESSE 
It   is   something   new    for   a   man    to   hold   up   a   council 
with  a  revolver.     It  is  usually  done  less  crudely  by  means 
of   a   deputation. — Toronto   Star. 

THE  BETTER  PART  OF  VALOR 
Attacks    continue    on    Secretary    Daniels    for    giving    a 
medal    to    his    wife's    brother.      Written,    probably,    by    un- 
married  editors   who   don't   understand. — Saskatoon   Star. 

BUT    HE'S    SENSIBLE 
The   man   who   has  a  patch   put   on   his   trousers   is   not 
the  kind  of  draft  evader  one   reads  most  about. — Turner's 
Weekly. 

THE   MOST   INTERESTING   FACTS 

After  a   time  "divorced   by ;"  may  be   added   to   the 

"directed    by ;"    and    "screened    by ;"    introduction 

to   certain   moving   picture   films. — Vancouver  Province. 

THE    MAIL    ON    MALES 
A  girl  imagines  that, some  men  remain   in   the  bachelor 
class  because  they  do  not  understand  women — but  a  widow 
knows    better. — Fredericton    Mail. 
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The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new'  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day< 


High  Lights  of  the  Revolution 

Some  Vivid  Stories  of  the  Upheaval  in  Germany  which  drove  Wilhelm  from  the  Teuton  Throne. 

Struggled  to  Retain  His  Rights  as  King  of    Prussia. 


OOME  most  vivid  pictures  of  events 
'^  leading  up  to  and  during  the  German 
revolution  are  contributed  by  F.  Sefton 
Delmer  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A 
few  extracts  from  his  colorful  story  are 
appended: 

In  March  1918  a  fugitive  German  sailor 
came  running  into  Geneva  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  quiet  little  British  Consulate 
in  the  Rue  Levrier.  He  brought  strange 
news  which  he  wished  to  have  transmitted 
post-haste  to  Whitehall.  He  told  how  the 
German  sailors  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  sick 
of  the  War,  sick  of  the  semi-starvation, 
and  of  the  submarine  compulsion,  but  sick 
most  of  all  of  the  selfishness,  the  arro- 
gance, the  browbeating  and  profiteering 
of  their  officers,  and  convinced,  moreover, 
that  Germany  was  not  only  bound  to  lose 
but  deserved  to  lose  the  War,  had  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  High  Sea  Fleet  and  take 
it,  hull,  gun  and  hawser,  across  the  North 
Sea,  there  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  admirals.  The  plot  had,  at  the 
la,st  moment,  failed,  and  the  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny  had  been  shot.  The  British 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  at 
Geneva,  sceptical  at  first,  were  gradually 
convinced  by  the  mass  of  manifestly 
authentic  technical  details  concerning  the 
Fleet.  How  this  messenger  went  back  to 
Kiel,  what  he  took  with  him,  how  he  re- 
turned to  Geneva  in  May,  how  he  was 
tracked  down  by  the  agents  of  the  German 
Embassy  at  Berne  and  how,  in  terror  lest 
the  Swiss  Government  should  yield  to  the 
loud  German  demands  for  his  extradition, 
he  was  finally  provided  with  a  forged  pass- 
port and  spirited  away  in  safety  into  France 
does  not  concern  us  here.  His  message 
was  the  "little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,"  the  portent  on  the  horizon 
of  the  catastrophic  storm  that  was  soon 
to  fill  the  whole  German  heavens.  If 
Berlin  had  hitherto  been  the  intellectual, 
Kiel  now  became  the  physical  centre  of 
the  coming  Revolution.  Biassed  people 
may  ascribe  the  spirit  of  defaitisme  in  the 
German  fleet  to  cowardice.  Although  in 
its  mode  of  utterance  traceable  to  Russia, 
this  German  naval  defaitisme  was  in  its 
naive  human  pathos  a  moral  protest. 
Where  the  money  came  from  that  financed 
the  movement  should,  perhaps,  for  the 
moment,  not  be  too  closely  inquired  into. 
The  ideas,  at  least,  came  from  Russia. 
In  Munich  andin  Berlin,  in  December  191&, 
I  repeatedly  heard  German  sailors  preach- 
ing their  evangel  to  audiences  whom  they 
were  trying  to  convert.  1  heard  them  de- 
scribe how,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  com- 
mands to  the  contrary,  they  had,  after 
their  victories  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga  in  1917, 
got  into  touch  with  the  sailors  of  the  van- 
quished Russian  fleet  and  learned  with 
fanatical  conviction  to  share  their  stand- 
point. From  their  Ru.ssian  confrerex  they 
had  imbibed  the  idea  that  it  was  the  one 
duty  of  the  proletariat  to  bring  the  War  to 
an  end  by  refusing  to  fight.  I  heard  them 
at  a  meeting  in  Munich  in  the  bitterest 
terms  denounce  their  officers  and  "that 
bloodhound  Von  Scheer,"  as  they  called 
their  Admiral.     Each  sailor  cited  some  new 


By  F.  SEFTON  DELMER 

reason  for  hatred  of  the  oflBcer  class  and 
one,  more  eloquent  than  the  rest,  called 
upon  those  of  his  comrades  who  were 
wearing  the  black  and  white  ribbon  of  the 
Iron  Cross  to  pluck  it  ofT  and  spurn  it  as 
the  badge  of  a  hateful  system  of  lies  and 
exploitation.  Numbers  of  those  present 
quietly  left  their  precious  ribbons  lying 
among  the  empty  beer  mugs  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 


Before  Noske  had  got  to  Kiel,  however, 
whole  battalions  of  ardent  proselytizers 
from  the  Kiel  sailors  had  shot  like  rockets 
east  and  south  over  Germany,  to  flash 
their  doctrines  into  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Cologne,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Gera,  Munich  and 
Berlin.  At  these  towns  they  at  once  got 
into  secret  touch  with  the  soldiery,  preach- 
ing to  them  the  gospel  of  the  ideal  Soviet 
world  that  was  coming  and  appealing  to 
them  not  to  fire  a  shot  when  the  moment 
came  for  the  proletariat  to  storm  the 
Government  citadels.  These  missionaries 
of  revolution  were  all  in  mufti  and  moved 
about  unsuspected  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion. Great  was  the  amazement  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Munich  when  on  the  first 
day  of  the  revolution,  November  7,  they 
found  the  streets  suddenly  full  of  the  blue- 
jackets, armed  with  rifles,  hand-grenades 
and  side-arms.  The  sailors  whom  I  saw 
in  Munich  were  smart,  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  young  men,  who  had  obviously 
been  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness 
for  propaganda  purposes.  Most  of  them 
were,  moreover,  excellent  platform  speak- 
ers. The  funds  that  supported  the  In- 
dependents' movement  came  to  a  large 
extent  from  M.  Joffe,  the  Bolshevist 
Minister  accredited  by  Lenin  to  the  Court 
of  Berlin  .Joflfe,  on  his  enforced  depar- 
ture, on  the  5th  of  November,  1918,  en- 
trusted further  large  sums  of  money  to 


Dr.  Oskar  Cohn,  and,  as  Dr.  Cohn  con- 
fessed in  January  1919,  these  funds  were 
used  by  him  for  revolutionary  purposes. 
The  famous  sealed  train  in  which  Germany 
sent  Lenin  and  his  comrades  across  the 
Vistula  into  Russia  will  stand  in  history  as 
a  modern  parallel  to  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  Horse.  With  grim  humor,  after 
Brest-Litovsk,  Russia  answered  with  a 
similar  device,  sending  the  said  Joffe  to 
Berlin  with  millions  of  roubles  in  his  purse 
with  which  in  its  turn  to  debauch  the  pro- 
letariat of  the  State  that  had  debauched 
Russia.  Germany's  General  Staff,  blind 
till  it  was  too  late,  permitted  the  trick. 
General  Hoffman,  with  that  bitter  boxer- 
like smile  of  his,  complained  to  me  in 
Berlin,  in  March  1919,  the  rattle  of 
Spartacist  machine-guns  outside  lending 
irony  to  his  remarks,  that  he  had  in  vain 
implored  Ludendorff  not  to  allow  Joffe 
to  come  into  Germany,  but  to  have  him 
perform  his  diplomatic  functions,  for 
caution's  sake,  from  some  town  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  frontier. 


In  Berlin,  after  the  publication  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  note,  the  abdication  of  the 
Kaiser  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable 
preliminary  to  the  achievement  of  a  satis- 
factory peace.  By  many  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  Jonah  whose  sense  of 
decency  ought  to  lead  him  to  jump  over- 
board of  his  own  accord.  Among  the 
masses  of  the  people  the  bitterness  over 
the  lost  war  had  produced  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  against  the  Kaiser  and  his  House, 
and  both  at  the  front  and  at  home  the  wish 
that  he  might  go  and  go  quickly  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  by  no  means  ambiguous. 
Nevertheless,  Berlin's  desire,  voiced  by 
Prince  Max,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
Kaiser.  The  dramatic  story  of  events  at 
the  G.H.Q.  at  Spaa  is  best  told  by  Count 
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von  der  Schulenburg,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  ex-Crown  Prince's  Army,  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  conversation  in  Berlin  in 
March  1919.  When  von  der  Schulen- 
burg reached  Spaa  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
9th  of  November  he  thought  that  the 
Emperor's  advisers  had  lost  their  heads. 
The  commanders  of  the  armies,  the  great 
captains,  were  all  assembled  there  to  draw 
up  a  report  for  the  guidance  of  His  Majesty. 
Hindenburg  stood  frowning  over  two  tele- 
grams he  held  in  his  hand,  one  announcing 
that  there  was  revolution  in  Berlin,  the 
other  that  disaffection  was  rife  among  the 
troops  at  the  front.  All  railway  and  tele- 
graph lines,  commissariat  depots  and  even 
the  Rhine  bridges  were  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  A  little  later  Schulen- 
burg heard  that  the  Field  Marshal  and 
General  Groener  were  about  to  motor  over 
to  the  country  house  occupied  by  the 
Kaiser  to  advise  his  abdication;  Schulen- 
burg implored  them  to  take  no  such  step, 
but  their  minds  were  made  up.  They 
invited  him  to  accompany  them. 

At  the  conference  with  the  Kaiser  that 
now  followed.  General  Groener  depicted 
the  situation  of  the  Army  as  absolutely 
desperate.  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verviers 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  reserves  in  many  places  were 
making  common  cause  with  the  disaffected 
troops  whom  nothing  short  of  the  Kaiser's 
abdication  would  satisfy.  The  army  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
its  supplies.  To  think  of  marching  on  Berlin 
to  quell  the  rebellion  was,  in  such  circum- 
stances, out  of  the  question.  The  loyalty 
of  the  troops  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
depended  upon.  Schulenburg  maintained, 
however,  that  there  were  loyal  troops 
enough  left  to  make  the  experiment  worth 
trying.  "I  be.seech  Your  Majesty  to 
trust  your  Army  and  make  the  attempt!" 
"Then,"  said  Groener  significantly,  "the 
troops  will  march  back,  but  not  under 
Your  Majesty." 

At  this  juncture  the  Kaiser's  telephone 
rang  and  he  was  informed  by  the  Imperial 
Chancery  in  Berlin  that  street  firing  was 
already  going  on  in  the  capital.  "Im- 
mediate abdication,"  said  the  voice,  "is 
the  only  step  His  Majesty  can  take  if  he 
wishes  to  p.-event  civil  war  and  rescue  the 
Monarchy  for  the  future."  Schulenburg 
now  advised  that  whatever  happened  the 
Kaiser  should  abdicate  only  as  German 
Emperor  and  resolutely  retain  his  rights 
as  King  of  Prussia.  In  great  perturbation 
the  Kaiser  quitted  the  room  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  his  adjutant  in  the  garden. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  Crown  Prince  was 
announced  and  for  half  an  hour  was  closet- 
ed alone  with  his  father.  At  1.30  p.m. 
the  Kaiser  commissioned  Excellency  von 
Hintz  to  telephone  to  the  Chancery  and 
tell  them  that  His  Majesty  had  decided 
to  abdicate  as  Kaiser  but  not  as  King  of 
Prussia,  and  that  he  would  lead  the  Army 
back  to  Berlin.  At  8.19  p.m.  came  tht- 
crushing  message  from  Prince  Max  thiit 
he  had  that  day  published  the  news  of  thi- 
Kaiser's  abdication  without  waiting  to 
receive  the  actual  word  from  him.  In  the 
conference  that  now  cn.suod,  at  which  the 
Kaiser  was  not  present,  both  Hindenburg 
and  Groener  insisted  that  the  Kaiser  should 
leave  the  Army  and  go  to  Holland  without 
a  moment's  delay  as  no  one  could  guarantee 
his  personal  safety  even  for  a  single  night. 
Thus  fell  the  Kaiser  and  with  him  his  two- 
an<l-twenty  paladins,  the  Kings  and 
Grand  Dukes  of  the  Federal  States  of 
Germany. 
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Th(>  voiue  from  the  Berlin  Chancery  that 
t:ele()honed  in  such  alarm  to  the  Kaiser  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  9th  November  con- 
cerning firing  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  seems 
to  have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  hasten 
the  Kaiser's  decision,  for  there  was  no 
firing  to  speak  of  till  the  following  day. 
Nor  does  the  voice  seem  to  have  said  any- 
thing of  the  mysterious  but  all-important 
order  that  had  gone  forth  from  the  War 
Office  that  morning  to  all  commanding 
officers  in  the  Mark,  forbidding  them  to 
fire  on  the  revolutionary  populace.  No  one 
knows  even  yet  who  it  was  that  gave  this 
order,  upon  which  so  much  depended. 
Some  make  General  von  Scheuch,  others 
General  von  Linsingen,  others  again  Prince 
Max  of  Baden  responsible.  The  riddle 
remains  for  history  to  solve. 


When  I  got  to  Berlin  on  the  15th  of 
December  1918,  the  quarrel  between  the 
Official  Socialists  and  the  "whole-hog" 
followers  of  Liebknecht  was  already  in 
full  swing.  They  would  hear  nothing  of 
the  proposed  National  Constituent  As- 
sembly which  was  to  decide,  on  the  basis 
of  an  election  by  the  entire  nation,  Ger- 
many's future  form  of  government.  They 
insisted  that  a  Soviet  Government  was  the 
only  panacea.  "All  power,  political  and 
economic,  must  be  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  W.  and  S.  Councils."  This  was  the 
one  question  eternally  debated  at  the 
street  corners  and  argued  by  stump  orators 
on  every  square  up  till  the  6th  of  January. 
Under  my  window,  at  the  corner  of  Fried- 
rich  Strasse  and  Unter  den  Linden,  I 
could  hear  them  disputing,  debating  and 
wrangling  as  I  lay  in  bed,  sometimes  till 
half-past  one  in  the  morning.  Lieb- 
knecht had  already  begun  his  appeal  to 
the  street,  seeking  to  incite  the  populace 
by  means  of  long  processions  of  factory 
workers  and  unemployed  through  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  city.  He  himself, 
sitting  well  back  with  eyes  gleaming  in  the 
shadow  of  his  motor-car,  looking  like  an 
animal  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  drove 
through  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  scores 
of  thousands  of  gaunt  and  grimy  disciples, 
male  and  female.,  "His  long  imprison- 
ment has  fanaticized  him.  He  is  no  longer 
the  same  man,"  his  friend,  Frau  Dr.  C, 
said  to  me.  On  the  top  of  his  car  was 
mounted  a  machine-gun  bearing  a  placard 
with  the  words  "To  be  used  only  in  self- 
defense."     At  various  notable   points   en 
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route  the  car  would  halt  and  Liebknecht 
from  the  top  of  it  would  deliver  his  in- 
exhaustible harangues  in  denunciation  of 
Scheidemann  and  Ebert.  Sometimes, 
from  some  great  house  before  which  he  had 
halted,  a  hand  would  put  aside  the  blind 
and  a  face  peep  out  for  an  instant,  only  to 
withdraw  in  terror  when  threatened  with 
the  fists  ^of  women  below  and  cries  of 
"String  them  up  to  the  lamp-posts!" 
As  Liebknecht's  opponents  also  took  to 
organizing  street  demonstrations,  it  was 
clear  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a 
collision.  The  Liebknecht  danger  hung 
like  a  nightmare  over  the  city,  and, 
whether  from  policy  or  powerlessness, 
the  Government  at  that  time  did  little  to 


check  it.  As  the  crowds  marched  through 
the  streets,  they  from  time  to  time  shouted 
in  chorus  their  hoarse  eternal  "Nieder 
mit  Scheidemann!  Nieder!  Nieder!  Nieder!" 
Those  three  last  long-drawn  Nieders,  with 
a  pause  after  each,  still  sound  in  my  ears 
like  the  bellow  of  some  Stygian  sea.  It 
was  quite  a  natural  progression  for  this 
sound  to  change  to  machine-gun  fire  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  then  at  the  beginning 
of  January  to  fill  Berlin  with  civil  war  and 
street  fighting.  Politically  the  experience 
of  that  week's  wild  chaos  and  murder  broke 
the  chances  of  Communism  in  Berlin, 
and  with  Communism  fell  the  cause  of  the 
Independents,  which  was  more  or  less 
associated  with  it. 
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The  Flight  of  Cabrera  From  Guatemala  Ends   Long  Tenure  of  Office- 

But  Accomplished  Much  Good. 


-Was  a  Ruthless  Despot, 


TN  these  days  the  way  of  the  Dictator 
*  is  hard.  Not  only  are  kings  being  pretty 
generally  deposed  in  Europe  but  the  still 
more  absolute  though  uncrowned  kings  of 
America  are  going  into  the  discard. 
No  longer  does  it  seem  possible  for  one 
man  to  acquire  a  grip  on  the  destinies  of 
any  people  and  hold  it  as  they  did  in  the 
palmy  days  of  mushroom  Latin  republics 
and  military  oligarchies.  The  New  York 
Times,  in  commenting  on  the  hurried  de- 
parture of  Cabrera  from  Guatemala, 
calls  him  "The  last  of  the  Dictators." 
A  picturesque  figure  is  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  for  twenty-two  years  president 
and  absolute  ruler,  now  a  fugitive.  T.  R. 
Vbarra  tells  it  in  the  Times  as  follows: 

It  looked  last  week  as  if  the  opponents 
of  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  despotic 
monarch — it  seems  absurd  to  call  him  by 
his  oflScial  title  of  President— of  Guatemala 
had  at  last  driven  him  from  power.  After 
an  unbroken  rule  of  twenty-two  years  this 
last  of  Latin  American  dictators  sud- 
denly found  himself  attacked  in  Guate- 
mala City,  his  capital,  by  rebel  soldiers, 
and  compelled  to  fly  to  save  his  life. 

The  grim  old  chap  fought  hard  to  turn 
the  tables  on  his  enemies,  as  he  has  so 
often  done  before  in  his  sensational  ca- 
reer. At  one  time  his  forces,  hemming 
vn  the  capital  from  every  side,  had  be- 
gun bombarding  it;  and  the  dictator's  re- 
entry into  the  city  was  imminent. 

And  Guatemala  knows  only  too  well 
what  such  a  re-entry  means.  There 
have   been    plenty   of   plots   against    Ca- 
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brera  before,  and  each  time  plenty  of 
men — women,  too  in  some  cases — have 
been  stood  up  against  a  wall  and  shot. 
His  way  since  he  came  to  power  in 
Guatemala  in  1898,  has  been  soaked  in 
blood;  the  prisons  have  been  packed 
with  his  political  opponents;  mysterious 
stories  have  been  constantly  told  of  how 
influential  foes  of  his  have  disappeared 
forever,  leaving  no  trace  of  what  befell 
them. 

For  Cabrera  takes  no  chances.  Even 
his  apologists  admit  that  his  methods 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  drastic.  One  of 
them  wrote  in  the  course  of  a  favorable 
estimate  of  the  Guatemalan  dictator: 

"Doubtless  he  has  overplayed  the 
'Off  with  his  head!'  game."  If  that  is 
what  an  admirer  puts  it,  think  of  what 
his  enemies  have  to  say! 

Cabrera  is  the  last  of  the  breed  of 
genuine  Latin  American  dictators.  He 
is  an  anachronism.  He  has  projected 
himself  into  an  era  in  which  "Presi- 
dents" staying  in  power  from  decade 
to  decade  are  distinctly  unfashionable; 
in  which  there  is  altogether  too  much 
interest  among  Latin  Americans  in  elec- 
tions and  votes  and  other  strange  things 
prevalent  in  North  America. 

Yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  era, 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  maintained  him- 
seU,  snapping  his  fingers  at  all  attempts  to 
oust  him.  He  holds  the  world's  record  for 
escaping  assassination. 

Only  two  long-distance  autocrats  of 
Latin  America  have  ruled  more  than 
Cabrera's  total  of  twenty-two  years — 
Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico  and  Dr.  Francia, 
the  famous  ruler  of  Paraguay.      The  other 


most  famous  dictators  of  Central  and 
South  America,  despite  the  long  terms 
of  office,  have  not  succeeded  in  equal- 
ling Cabrera's  total  of  years  as  "Presi- 
dent" of  his  native  land,  "elected"  by 
the  "votes"  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  born 
Nov.  21,  1857,  at  the  City  of  Quezalte- 
nango,  in  the  interior  of  Guatemala.  He 
studied  law  at  the  national  capital  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Retalhuleu  and,  in  1886,  Chief 
Justice  of  his  native  city  of  Quezalte- 
nango.  But  these  posts  were  not  big 
enough  for  his  ambitions.  He  managed 
to  get  himself  appointed  "Segundo  Desig- 
nado,"  or  Second  Vice-President,  of  the 
republic  And  then,  when  President  Bar- 
rios— quite  a  little  long-distance  ruler 
himself — was  assassinated  in  1898,  Ca- 
brera saw  his  chance.  As  Second  Vice- 
President,  he  was  not  the  man  who 
would  automatically  succeed  Barrios — 
there  was  a  First  Vice-President  in  the 
way.  But  that  trifle  didn't  bother  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  walked  into  a  meet- 
ing of  the  big  men  of  the  Barrios  Gov- 
ernment, laid  a  revolver  down  on  the 
table  before  them,  and  remarked: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  President  of  Guate- 
mala!" 

He  was  right.  And  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala  ever  since.  The 
term  "President,"  as  has  been  hinted, 
is  putting  it  far  too  mildly.  A  Czar  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  Czarism,  a  Roman 
Emperor  at  the  height  of  Imperial  Rome's 
power,  a  bloodthirsty  despot  of  the  Far 
East,  might  well  envy  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  firmly  seated  on  his  Central 
American   throne  in  this  year   of  grace 


1920,  cheerfully  acting  in  a  way  that 
would  have  made  a  tyrant  of  antiquity 
blush  for  fear  that  he' was  overdoing  things. 

His  rule  was  absolute.  His  capacity 
for  attending  to  details,  for  keeping  an 
eye  on  everything  that  will  insure  hi.i 
remaining  sole  arbiter  of  Guatemalan 
destinies,  was  simply  marvellous.  The 
members  of  the  Guatemalan  Assembly, 
though  it  is  e.xternally  a  perfectly  good 
legislative  body,  modelled  on  the  Parlia 
ments  of  really  democratic  lands,  are 
simply  his  creatures — or  so  his  enemies 
say.  His  Cabinet  Ministers  are  slaves. 
Everywhere  Cabrera  has  spies.  Nobody, 
native  or  foreign,  enters  or  leaves  Guate- 
mala without  having  his  every  move 
reported  to  the  despot.  So  terrible  is 
this  system  of  espionage,  so  acute  the 
suspicion  aroused  by  the  dictator's 
methods,  so  well  known  his  ruthless- 
ness  when  once  he  has  decided  to  swoop 
down  on  somebody,  that  hLs  name  is 
never  mentioned  in  Guatemala  except 
in  whispers.  Every  man  suspects  his 
neighbor. 

Cabrera  has  amassed  an  enormous  . 
fortune,  it  is  said,  largely  by  confisca- 
tion of  plantations  and  other  properties 
in  Guatemala.  His  principal  foes  are 
among  the  land-owning  class,  many  of 
whom  he  has  driven  from  their  coun- 
try in  order  to  confiscate  their  holdings. 

It  is  no  sinecure  to  be  rich  in  Guate- 
mala. A  Guatemalan  called  Herrera, 
reputed  to  be  the  next  richest  man  in 
the  land  after  the  dictator,  has  been 
jailed  over  and  over  again  in  order  that 
he  might  be  persuaded  to  give  a  "vol- 
untary contribution"  toward  running 
the  Government.  Cabrera,  it  b  said, 
becoming  bored  finally  at  this  constant 
round  of  arresting  Herrera,  remarked 
that  the  only  way  of  getting  all  Her- 
rera's  money  away  from  him  was  to  kill 
him.  However,  he  was  afraid  that  for- 
eign nations  might  object  to  this,  be- 
cause of  the  second  richest  man's  great 
prominence,  so  he  reluctantly  allowed 
him  to  stay  alive. 

He  has  a  large  army,  which  he  keeps 
efficient,  since  he  realizes  quite  well  that 
his  power  rests  on  bayonets.  The  private 
soldiers  are  recruited  by  force  and  get 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  The  officers, 
too,  are  poorly  paid,  but  they,  like  bhe 
civilian  officials  of  Cabrera,  are  not,  ac- 
cording to  common  bdfef,  deprived  of 
means  of  improving  their  stipends. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  attempts 
on  his  life,  Cabrera,  it  is  said,  wears  a 
bulletproof  coat.  Another  story  is  to 
the  effect  that,  fearing  poison,  he  would 
take  no  food  except  that  specially  pre- 
pared for  him  by  his  mother,  which  was 
served  to  him  in  a  hermetically  closed 
steel  casket  which  he  opened  himself  at 
the  table. 

There  seems  small  room  for  doubt  that 
Cabrera's  regime  is  ruthless  and  his 
methods  utterly  despotic,  but  his  de- 
fenders insist  that,  on  the  whole,  his 
long  reign  has  brought  more  good  than 
evil  to  Guatemala.  He  has  improved 
the  country's  finances,  they*  say,  carried 
out  many  important  public  works,  re- 
formed and  liberalized  the  laws,  fostered 
agriculture,  introduced  modern  systems 
of  sanitation.  Above  all,  they  declare, 
he  has  shown  himself  such  a  zealous  be- 
liever in  education  that  he  has  installed 
in  Guatemala  a  really  up-to-date  school 
system  based  on  American  models.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Mr.  Winslow, 
American  Consul -General  at  Guatemala 
City,  made  some  years  ago,  there  were 
few  villages  in  Guatemala  which  had  no 
schools,  and,  in  Guatemala  City,  with  a 
population  of  about  100,000,  there  were 
three  colleges,  eight  institutes  and  twenty- 
five  public  schools.  A  few  years  ago 
Cabrera  caused  to  be  built  at  his  capital 
an  imposing  building  called  the  "Temple 
of  Minerva"  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  education. 

During  the  great  war,  the  Guatemalan 
dictator,  according  to  report,  was  in- 
strumental in  nipping  in  the  bud  a  Ger- 
man plot  for  causing  revolutionary  out- 
breaks throughout  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican republics  and  extending  them,  if 
possible,  to  Panama  and  Colombia.  The 
German  Minister  at  Guatemala,  Herr 
Lehmann,  was  said  to  be  the  master-mind 
behind  this  plot,  and  Herr  Eckhardt, 
German  Minister  at  Mexico,  was  also 
named  as  one  of  its  instigators.  Cabrera, 
it  was  said,  got  wind  of  it,  warned  the 
United  States  Government  and  thus 
effectually  blocked  its  progress. 
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Johnson's  Car  Savers 

Keep  Your  Car  Young 


START  today  to  reduce  the  depreciation 
of  your  automobile.       You  can  do  it 

yourself  with  but  very  little  effort.  An  hour 
or  two  a  month  and  JOHNSON'S  CAR  SAVERS  will 
prove  their  value  in  dollars  and  cents  when  you  come 
to  sell  or  turn  in  your  car.  There  is  a  JOHNSON 
CAR  SAVER  for  every  purpose.      No  experience  is 

necessary  for  their  use — they  can  all  be  applifed  by  the  amateur 
with  perfect  satisfaction, 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover — the  easiest,  cleanest, 
safest  and  most  satisfactory  remedy  for  carbon.     It  will 

save  you  from  ^3.00  to  ^5.00  over  other  methods  without  laying 
up  your  car.  You  can  easily  do  it  yourself  in  ten  minutes 
— without  even  soiling  your  hands — and  the  cost  is  trifling.     Pints,  $2.25. 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement — in  liquid  form  and 
easy  to  use.     Will  ordinarily  seal  leaks  in  from  two  to 

ten  minutes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  remove  the  radiator  cap  and 
pour  it  in.     Pints,  $2.25. 

Johnson's  Black-Lac — a  perfect  top  dressing.  One 
coat  imparts  a  rich,  black  surface  just  like  new.     Easy 

to  apply — dries  in  fifteen  minutes— is  permanent,  water-proof 
and  inexpensive.     Pints,  $1.75. 

Johnson's  Stop-Squeak  Oil — penetrates  between 
the  spring  leaves,  thoroughly  lubricating  them.  Simply 

paint  it  on  with  a  brush  or  squirt  it  on  with  an  oil  can.  Reduces 
the  liability  of  spring  breakage.     Pints,  75c. 

Johnson's  Cleaner — for  body,  hood  and  fenders.  It 
removes  spots,  stains,  tar  alkali — preparing  the  surface 
for  a  polish.      Contains  no  grit  or  acid.      Half-pound  cans,  50c. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid — for  polishing 
body,  hood  and  fenders.  Imparts  a  hard,  dry,  glass-like 
polish  which  does  not  collect  or  hold  the  dust.     Preserves  and 

protects  the  varnish.      Pints,  $1.25. 

Johnson's  Auto-Lak — an  automobile  body  varnish 
that  amateurs  can  use  successfully.     Goes  on  easily  and 

quickly — you  can  finish  your  car  one  day  and  drive  it  the  next. 
A  pint  is  sufficient  for  varnishing  a  roadster.     Pints,  $1.00. 

W'Q  have  just  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  on  which  to  erect  a  Canadian  plant.  We  are  absorbing 
Canadian  exchange  and  have  subscribed  heavily  to  Canadian  bonds. 


Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you. 
on  Keeping  Cars  Young — it's  free. 


Write  for  our  booklet 
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S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  M,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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Paying  the  Price 


IN  the  struggle  of  modern 
business,  he  has  lacked 
the  stamina  to  win.  His 
vitality  is  low,  his  wits 
dulled  by  the  slow^  poison' 
ing  of  infecting  Pyorrhea 
germs. 

Many  a  man  of  middle 
age  thus  pays  the  price  of 
dental  neglect.  Pyorrhea  is 
a  disease  of  the  gums,  but 
its  germs  invade  the  body 
and  weaken  its  resistance 
to  physical  ills. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with 
tender  and  bleeding  gums. 
Then  the  gums  recede,  the 
teeth  decay,  loosen  and  fall 
out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  the 
Pyorrhea  germs  which 
breed  in  pockets  about  the 
teeth. 

If  you  are  Hearing  forty, 
watch  your  gums.  Four  out 
of  five  people  over  forty 
have  Pyorrhea.  Visit  your 
dentist  often  for  tooth  and 
gum   inspection — and   use 


Forhans    For   the    Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums 
will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or 
check  its  progress,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  consistently. 
Ordinary  dentifrices  can' 
not  do  this.  Forhan's  will 
keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy — the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down. 
Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and 
back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Mas- 
sage your  gums  with  yourForhan- 
coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  arc  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger, 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60C  tubes  in  Canada 
and  U.  S.  If  your  druggist  can- 
not supply  you,  send  to  us  direct 
and  we  will  mail  tube  postpaid. 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
Checfes  Pyorrheo 


Is  Japan  on  Verge  of  Revolution 

Bolshevist   Doctrines,    Fostered   by    Lenin,    Are    Spreading    ii: 
the  Land  of  the  Mikado 


THAT  Japan  is  on  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tion as  a  result  of  tfie  propaganda  of 
the  Ru.ssian  Bolshevists  is  an  idea  that  is 
gaining  ground  in  well-informed  circles 
in  Europe.  Current  Opinion  sums  up  the 
information  available  on  the  subject  as 
follows: 

In  the  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  Japanese  lower 
hou.se  there  has  been  a  tendency  at  Tokyo 
to  emit  despatches  of  an  optimistic  nature 
regarding  the  political  situation.  The 
date  assigned  for  the  general  election  was 
changed  after  having  been  tentatively 
fixed  and  no  newspaper  in  Western  Europe 
.seems  able  to  ascertain  when  the  contest  at 
the  polls  will  be  concluded.  How  the 
strikes  in  the  industrial  centres  pro- 
gress, or  what  measures  have  been  taken 
against  the  proletarian  revolutionaries 
who  have  been  active  since  the  triumphs  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  far  East,  are 
other  matters  involved  in  mystery.  There 
is  to  the  Western  journalist  mind  every 
evidence  that  the  press  is  severely  censored, 
and  this  confirms  the  impression  of  the 
London  Telegraph  that  the  "unrest"  in 
Japan  has  attained  proportions  that 
bring  revolution  itself  within  measur- 
able distance.  The  British  paper  is 
inclined  to  think  that  for  the  next  year, 
at  least,  Japan  will  play  no  such  con- 
spicuous part  in  world  politics  as  her 
Katos  and  her  Gotos  have  suggested. 
The  check  administered  by  Bolshevik 
victories  in  Siberia  to  Japanese  policy  is 
conceded  at  Tokyo  itself  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Hara.  It  would  be  too  much  to  infer, 
says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung — which  like 
all  German  dailies  follows  this  situation 
closely — that  Japan  _  will  now  have  to 
modify  her  attitude  in  China;  but  there 
have  been  important  withdrawals  of  her 
troops  from  the  trans-Siberian  line. 
The  Jiji  and  other  Tokyo  organs  intimate 
that  the  ministry  is  reconsidering  its  whole 
policy  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  There 
are  negotiations  on  foot  with  the  Bol- 
shevik Government. 

Proletarians  in  Japan  have  been  affected 
by  the  propaganda  with  which  the  whole 
far  East  is  now  humming,  and  this  propa- 
ganda is  traced  by  the  Berlin  Kreuz 
Zeitung  to  the  activities  of  Bolshevik 
agents.  It  has  become  a  recognized 
feature  of  Lenin's  policy  to  include 
Japanese  among  the  students  of  revolu- 
tionary Socialism  who  are  affiliated  with 
his  "third_  international."  One  of  these 
youths,  said  to  belong  to  an  ancient  and 
renowned  cl^n,  left  Moscow  last  year  on  his 
way  home,  halting  for  a  time  in  China 
where  he  took  part  in  the  strife  between 
North  and  South.  The  revolutionary 
Japanese  press  is  issued  at  Moscow 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bolsheviki 
and  is  then  smuggled  to  the  far  East 
for  circulation  among  Japanese  troops 
in  Siberia  as  well  as  among  the  workers 
in  the  Japanese  mills.  Branches  of  the 
revolutionary  Socialist  party  exist  in 
all  the  centres  of  Japanese  population. 
Political  meetings  are  organized  not  to 
promote  the  action  of  a  constitutional 
party  at  the  polls  but  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  the  seizure  of  power. 
Soldiers  put  down  a  strike  of  miners.  A 
soviet  was  discovered  flourishing  among 
the  mill-workers  and  match-dippers  of 
Hyogo  and  Kobe.  There  was  an  abortive 
effort  at  a  revolt  among  the  workers  in  the 
handicrafts  at  Kyoto.  Here  and  else- 
where the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism  was 
established.  Sabotage  was  a  feature  of  the 
great  dockyard  strike  at  Kawasaki. 

Some  eighteen  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  the  first  Bolshevik 
conspiracy  against  the  dynasty  in  Japan 
and,  in  the  light  of  what  the  London 
Timex  has  said,  the  defeat  of  Koltchak  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  situation  in  Siberia 
have  combined  to  make  the  position  of  the 
Japanese  clans  and  the  new  "war  bour- 
geoisie" increasingly  difficult  at  home. 
As  long  as  the  forces  of  Japan  were  strong 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  these  Bolshevist 
conspiracies  could  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
There  were  disaffections  of  Japanese 
troops  in  Asia  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  little.  The  suppression  of  these 
mutinies  with  every  circumstance  of 
severity  by  Terauchi's  Government  left  an 
inheritance  of  insubordination  with  which 


Hara  was  not  always  able  to  deal.  For 
over  a  year  past  the  discipline  of  Japanese 
troops  in  the  Asiatic  theatre  has  not  been 
all  that  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  adds  the  Kreu^  Zeitung. 
Japanese  troops  got  more  and  more  out  of 
hand.  Complaints  were  made  by  the 
Americans  and  the  Briti-sh  when  these 
Dreaches  of  discipline  became  gross  -but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  commanders 
were  not  aljle  to  deal  so  summarily  with 
Japanese  in  the  ranks.  There  was  a  new 
spirit  altogether.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  at  Tokyo  to  ignore  and  conceal  the 
facts  in  these  affairs. 

The  strife  between  North  and  South  in 
China,  which  has  filled  the  Oriental  world 
with  its  gospel  of  revolt,  seems  to  the 
London  News  to  have  spread  a  spirit  of 
emancipation  among  the  ma.sses  in  Japan. 
Here,  again,  the  Bolsheviki  were  astute. 
The  coolies  imported  in  such  large  numbers 
by  the  Government  of  the  Czar  were  of 
great  use  to  Lenin  when  he  set  up  his 
Soviets.  Some  of  these  Chinese  proved 
amenable  to  the  propaganda  in  which  the 
Bolsheviki  excel.  They  were  converted  in 
some  instances  to  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  subsequently  returned  to 
China,  where  they  made  excellent  teachers 
of  Bolshevism.  One  cannot  look  very 
deeply  into  the  causes  underlying  the  un- 
rest in  China  without  finding  the  very  cause 
at  work  that  gives  so  much  trouble  to  the 
clans  in  Japan.  Bolshevist  dortrines 
are  imbibed  by  Japanese  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  The  Chinese  have  exploited 
their  peculiar  genius  for  the  establishment 
of  secret  societies  in  doing  the  work  of 
Lenin.  The  spirit  thus  created  spread  with 
such  dire  results  that  the  Tokyo  Govern- 
ment has  grown  suspicious  of  Japanese 
laborers  who  come  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try from  regions  known  to  be  saturated 
with  the  gospel  of  Bolshevism.  The 
ferment  in  China  is  one  reason  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  Japanese  clansmen  to  get  a 
hold  upon  that  country. 

If  there  had  not  existed  a  discontented 
and  submerged  Japan,  says  the  Kolnische 
/Zeitung.  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Lenin  Government  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  stage  of  revolutionary  energy. 
The  outside  world  has  been  allowed  to 
know  only  that  "modern"  Japan  upon 
the  Prussian  model  which  is  so  peculi- 
arly the  creation  of  the  Itos  and  the 
elder  statesmen.  It  is  a  Japan  which 
to  a  great  extent  had  no  more  reality  than 
the  "progressive"  Mexico  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
a  Japan  extolled  by  organs  of  British  im- 
perialism, celebrated  by  official  ban- 
queters, represented  by  well  -  groometi 
aristocrats  at  the  courts  of  the  old-world 
potentates.  The  Gotos  and  the  Makinos 
and  the  Uchidas  stand  for  a  Japan  that 
seems  a  trifle  out  of  date  to  the  German 
daily.  The  "new"  Japan  is  still  to  be 
properly  differentiated  from  the  "modern" 
Japan,  the  new  Japan  which  stands 
defiantly  before  the  millionaires  and  the 
clans  and  refuses  to  listen  to  any  teacher 
who  does  not  use  the  lingo  of  revolution. 
Soviet  Russia  has  had  the  keenness  of  vision 
to  direct  this  unknown  Japan  and,  because 
a  spirit  of  revolt  pervades  it,  the  Hara 
ministry  was  a  failure.  The  effort  to  ex- 
ploit the  fall  of  the  Czar  was  a  failure.  The 
imperialism  of  Goto  is  a  failure.  "Modern" 
Japan  will  be  lucky,  says  the  Cologne  or- 
gan, if  it  does  not  go  down  in  fire  and  blood, 
but  how  can  it  escape  if  Lenin  keeps  up  his 
propaganda?  He  knows  the  Oriental 
world  better  than  it  is  known  by  any  Wes- 
tern statesman  and  alone  among  the  powers, 
adds  this  commentator,  Soviet  Russia  has 
evolved  a  winning  policy  in  Asia.  Our 
contemporary  concludes  with  the  predic- 
tion that  whatever  Government  may  stay 
on  in  Tokyo  will  yet  have  to  throw  the 
Western  world  over  and  come  to  terms 
with  the  "men  in  Moscow."  The  alterna- 
tive is  the  overthrow  of  the  Japanese 
dynasty,  of  the  clans,  of  the  elder  states- 
men and  the  whole  "modernization." 


IN  NEXT  ISSUE 

Another  Race  Horse  Story 
By  W.  A.  FRASER 

"A  SAFE  BET" 
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Canada's 
National  Milk 


Just  when  you  want  it 


Isn't  it  good  to  have  an  un- 
limited supply  of  milk  for  all 
your  needs  in  cooking — 
when  you  want  it?  Fine 
country  milk,  rich  and  good 
awaits  your  every  use  in 

/3ortle4i4 

ST.  CHARLES  BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

WITH  THE  CREAM  LEFT  IN 


SI.  CHARLE5 


It  makes  better  gravies,  richer  chocolate,  cream- 
ier white  sauces  for  creamed  dishes,  whips  to 
top  your  dessert  and  lends  its  cream  to  coffee. 


Always  have  a  supply  of  Borden's 

St.   Charles  Evaporated    Milk  on 

hand  -  you  may  purchase  it  from 

your  grocer. 


THE  BORDEN  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Montreal 
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— Review  of  Rericws  Secttoa 


Ffotn  the 
Time  I  Left  the 
"^         Old  Home 

to  strike  out  for  myself,  my  great  problem  was  to 
find  a  means  of  safely  employing  my  savings  so 
that  I  might  get  from  them  all  the  earnings  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

You  know  one's  savings  are  just  as  much 
entitled  to  good  wages  as  any  other  worker.  One 
day  I  found  the  very  plan  I  was  on  the  look-out 
for.  It  was  so  simple  I  wondered  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  myself.  It  was  the  Systematic 
Investment  Plan  so  ably  arranged  by  J.  M. 
Robinson  fio  Sons,  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange. 

Their  interesting  and  very  clear  little  booklet 
(which  came  to  me  by  return  mail  in  answer  to  my 
request)  showed  me  how  I  could  invest  as  I  saved 
and  get  a  full  interest  return  on  my  money. 

It  is  a  wonderful  little  system  and  has  put  me 
on  the  high  road  to  independence.  The  best  of  it 
is  that  it  is  cumulative — the  longer  it  goes,  the 
faster  it  grows. 

Try  it  yourself  and  profit.  Build  up  your 
capital ;  build  up  your  income.  Make  your  dreams 
come  true. 

Send  for  booklet  H  to-day. 

J.  M.  Robinson  &  Sons 


Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Established  1889 

MONTREAL;  P.O.— ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
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Adding,  Listing  and  Calculating 
Machines 

Rebuilt  Machines  Guaranteed  at  the  Right  Price 

We  can  lupply  from  stock  almost  any  model  of  any  make,  and 
backup  each  machine  with  a  guarantee  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  also  handle  a  large  stock  of  rebuilt  type- 
writers. 

AGENTS  FOR   THE  WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER 

OFFICE    MACHINERY    &    SUPPLY    CO. 

ST.  JOHN  52  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal  HALIFAX 


Write  TO-DAY  for 

your  FREE  COPY 

of  this  book 


"The  Book  of  a  Thousand 
Wonders" 

Packed  with  helpful  suggestions  and  hints  on 
every  kind  of  home  furnishing ;  profusely  illus- 
trated— our  1920  Furniture  Catalogue  forms  a 
valuable  guide  and   reference  book. 

There's  a   FREE  COPY  for  YOU 

Just  drop  US  a  post  card,  and  your  copy  will  be 
sent   by    return    mail.      No   obligation. 

Burroughes'  Easy  Payment  Plan 

enables  you  to  obtain  any  article  of  furniture  en 
a  system  that  makes  payment  easy.  A  small  sum 
secures  your  purchase.  We  pay  freight  charges 
to    any    railroad   station    in    Ontario. 

^^     Furniture  Co.      i*^ 

Limited 
Dept.  32,  Queen  Street  We.t,  Toronto 


Who  Can  Be  Trusted 

Surety  Expert  Tells  of  Rules  on  Which  Bonding  is  Conducted- 
Happy  Men  Do  Not  Steal. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  JOYCE 
President,  Nationtil  Surety  Co.,  New  York. 


WHO  can  be  trusted?  Diogenes  search- 
ing with  his  lantern  for  an  honest 
man,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  people  who  can  be  trusted.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  companies  which 
make  a  business  of  bonding  people  and 
grow  prosperous  at  it,  so  the  average  of 
honesty  among  men  and  women  must  be 
high. 

By  long  study  of  statistics  and  risks, 
the  bonding  companies  have  been  able  to 
figure  pretty  accurately  the  kind  of  people 
who  can  be  trusted  most  and  William  B. 
Joyce,  president  of  the  National  Surety 
Company,  New  York,  tells  of  some  of  the 
accepted  ideas  in  the  American  Magazine 
as  follows: 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  on  human 
nature.  As  soon  as  you  get  everyone 
nicely  labelled  and  put  on  the  proper  shelf 
of  the  cabinet,  some  fellow  out  in  Chicago 
or  Medicine  Hat  goes  off  on  a  tangent  and 
violates  all  the  rules.  Yet,  day  in  and  day 
out,  a  surety  company  builds  up  a  certain 
"law  of  averages"  covering  the  resista- 
bility  to  temptation  of  people  of  various 
races,  ages,  occupations,  tempers  and 
tendencies. 

A  happily  married  man,  for  instance,  is 
a  better  risk  than  a  bachelor.  I  would  say 
the  chances  were  six  to  one  in  his  favor. 
Yet  some  of  the  largest  and  most  deliber- 
ately calculated  embezzlements  on  record 
have  been  committed  by  married  men, 
with  happy  homes,  children,  social  posi- 
tion, church  standing,  and  apparently 
everything  in  the  world  to  live  for. 

Newcomers  in  the  surety  business  have 
lots  of  things  to  learn  about  human 
nature.  I  remember  discussing  a  certain 
prospect  with  a  young  salesman  of  our 
company. 

"We  can't  bond  that  man,"  he  broke 
in  suddenly.     "He's  a  crank." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  as  I  answered: 

"When  you've  been  in  this  business, 
my  boy,  as  long  as  I  have,  you'll  know 
that  'cranks'  are  never  dishonest.  It's 
usually  the  smooth,  suave,  hail-and-well- 
met  fellow  who  causes  our  losses.  The 
eccentric  person  who  wears  weird  clothing, 
or  has  weird  ideas,  and  isn't  afraid  to 
express  them,  could  be  trusted  with  the 
queen's  jewels.  There's  no  camouflage 
about  him.  You  know  right  where  he 
stands." 

There's  the  same  sort  of  psychology 
back  of  the  fact  that  a  very  profane  man 
is  almost  never  a  defaulter.  He  may 
shock  our  sensibilities,  but  he  won't  often 
bother  our  bank  account.  All  his  protests 
against  life  evaporate  in  language.  They 
do  not  sour  down  inside  of  him. 

Jumping  to  the  other  extreme,  the  big, 
fat,  good-natured  man  can  almost  always 


be  trusted.  He  isn't  corroded  by  worry 
and  dissatisfaction — two  very  common 
causes  of  defalcations. 

Foreigners,  as  a  rule,  ha\«  a  weaker 
sense  of  moral  obligation  than  the  native 
American.  Yet  the  best  risks  in  the  whole 
wide  world  are  the  Chinese. 

Among  the  European  peoples  I  believe 
the  Hollanders  rate  highest  in  integrity. 
They  are  very  frugal  and  inclined  to  be 
phlegmatic — to  think  before  they  act.  The 
excitable  Latin  races  yield  to  temptation 
much  more  readily,  but  their  embez- 
zlements are  more  likely  to  be  petty. 
When  the  deliberate 'Hollander  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  decides  to  steal,  he  is  likely  to  take 
"lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

People  of  the  Northern  races,  by  and 
large,  are  less  prone  to  purloin  than  those 
of  the  Southern  races,  but  they  sometimes 
default  heavily  when  they  do  step  over 
the  line.  The  same  parallel  may  be 
drawn  between  young  folk  and  those  of 
maturer  years.  Youth  falls  more  readily, 
but  age  is  likely  to  fall  far  harder. 

The  "remittance  man,"  whether  he 
comes  from  London,  Berlin,  Hongkong,  or 
Buenos  Aires,  is  a  poor  one  to  bond. 

The  man  who  saves  money  almost 
never  steals.  He  has  slight  temptation 
to  do  so.  You  can  safely  employ  a  thrifty 
man. 

An  especially  bad  risk  is  the  vain  and 
spectacular  man — who  tries  to  dress  like 
a  millionaire  on  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  and  who  is  forever  attempting  to 
create  an  impression  of  false  prosperity. 
The  man  who  has  an  extravagant  wife,  or 
a  luxury-loving  sweetheart,  is  often  sub- 
jected to  great  temptation.  We  think 
twice  before  bonding  him. 

The  husband  with  an  unhappy  home 
life  is  a  poorer  prospect  than  the  one  who 
has  his  share  of  domestic  bliss.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  worry  and  discontent.  Frequently 
he  seeks  out  fast  company.  If  we  are 
asked  to  bond  a  man  who  is  divorced,  or 
who  has  a  divorce  pending,  we  always  look 
carefully  into  the  facts. 

Speculation  is  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  embezzlement.  The  records  of 
any  surety  company  are  black  with  many 
a  tragedy  due  to  this  cause  alone. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compile  sta- 
tistics to  show  the  comparative  honesty 
of  women  and  men,  at  least  until  women 
more  generally  hold  the  positions  of 
financial  responsibility  now  largely  filled 
by  men.  Our  experience  is  that  the 
woman  is  the  better  insurance  risk.  I  am 
certain  that  her  defalcations  are  smaller. 
Sometimes  they  are  pitifully  petty. 

I  recall  the  case  of  one  twenty-three- 
year-old  telephone  girl  who  ruined  her 
business  career  by  raising  one  of  her 
firm's  checks  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  spending  the  proceeds  on  bon- 
bons, theatre  tickets,  and  similar  things. 


Triumph  of  Sane  Management 

How  Head  of  American  Railroad  Has  Averted  All  Danger  of 
Strikes  by  Treating  Employees  and  Public  Fairly. 


T  JNDER  the  heading  "A  Triumph  of 
^^  Sane  Management,"  the  Financial 
Post  tells  the  following  story: 

Hon.  Chauncey  Depew,  chairman,  New 

York  Central  Railway,  perhaps  the  most 

popular     personality     on     the     continent 

to-day;  the  best  example  of  what  a  great 

business  executive  ought  to  be,  celebrated 

j    his  86th  birthday  yesterday.     No  doubt 

!    he  put  in,  as  usual,  a  ten-hour  day  of  hard 

I    work  at  his  office  and  three  or  four  hours 

entertaining  old  friends  at  his  home  in  the 

evening. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  he  has  passed 

',    through    what   is.  probably   the    greatest 

i    triumph  of  his  entire  business  and  political 

career.     When  thousands  of  railwaymen 

in   the  States,   inspired  by  revolutionary 

I    agitators,  deserted  their  work  and  caused 

;    more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  traffic, 

I    the  employees  of  the  New  York  Central 

almost  to  a  man  stayed   on   their  jobs. 


Trains  continued  to  run  and  on  time. 
Running  into  the  same  station  in  New 
York  alongside  the  Central  is  the  N.Y., 
N.H.,  and  H.  Railroad,  bu'  -'t  had  to 
abandon  all  but  two  of  its  Important 
trains.  The  man  primarily  responsible 
for  this  very  happy  state  of  affairs  was 
Hon.  Chauncey  Depew.  If  the  Canadian 
Northern  interests,  the  Toronto  Electric 
interests,  the  Bell  Telephone  interests, 
and  a  few  other  institutions  had  treated 
the  public  as  the  heads  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  as  Mr.  Depew  has 
treated  his  employees  and  the  public, 
there  would  be  no  cry  for  public  ownership 
in  Canada  to-day.  Sir  Adam  Beck  would 
have  had  to  adopt  some  other  cry  or  pre- 
judice to  attain  his  personal  ambitions  and 
ends. 

If  the  clique  in  control  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  the  last 
few  years  had  treated  labor,  had  treated 
the  farmers,  had  treated  the  general  public 
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Trade  Mark  Registered 

"Paints  ajid  Varnishes  for  every  purpose" 


'Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU  (P^^')^^ 


Economy  demands  that  you  keep  all  metal  surfaces 
protected  against  wind,  rain,  sun  and  changing 
atmospheric  conditions-that  you  guard  against  rust. 

Positive  protection  is  assured  if  you  coat  those 
metal  surfaces  with  O.P.W.  Metal  Paint.  It  is 
weather  proof.  It  increases  the  life  and  the  worth 
of  the  material  on  which  it  is  used. 

You  will  find  O.P.W.  Paints  and  Varnishes  on  sale 
in  most  all  good  hardware  stores. 


OTTAWA    PAINT    WORKS    LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


OTTAWA,    CANADA 

TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 
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UPTON'S 

Pure 

Orange 

Marmalade 

n  —i—tn 

Just  Fruit  and  Pure 
Granulated  Sugar 

"Delightfully 
Appetizing" 

0(— — JO 

Ask   for  Upton's 

in  Glass  Jars  or 

Gold  Lined 

Tins, 

At  Your  Grocers' 


Is  Justly  proud  of 
her  Silverware 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  and 
attractive  on  the  table  than 
highly  polished,  glittering  silver. 

Ideal 
Silver  Cream 


will  keep  your  silver  looking  its 
best.  It  is  so  convenient  to  use 
and  gives  such  a  high  and  last- 
ing polish. 

It  will  not  scratch  nor  stick  in 
the  chasing.  It  is  also  good  for 
polishing  gold,  nickel,  copper  or 
brass. 

Try  it  for  cleaning  plate-glass, 
mirrors,  statuary,  etc.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  the  results. 

You  can  get  it  from  your  dealer. 

Canadian   Polishes,   Limited 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


a.s  Mr.  Depew  has  dealt  with  N.Y.  Central 
labor  and  its  clients,  there  would  not  be 
this  unjustifiable  antipathy  to  the  protec- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  Canadian  industry 
that  exists  through  Canada  to-day.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  Canada  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  to-day  in  which  manu- 
facturers— the  hardest  working,  most 
valuable  class  in  the  community — are 
regarded  more  or  less  as  highwaymen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Depew's  secret  is  very  simple 
and  easy — recognition  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  rights  of  labor.  He 
has  been  absolutely  straight  and  his  men 
trusted  him.  When  he  assumed  office — 
many  years  ago — the  New  York  Central 
was  as  much  disliked  as  is  the  Toronto 
Street  Railway  to-day.  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
the  chief  owner,  was  alleged  to  have  said 
"The  public  be  damned."  Mr.  Depew's 
first  act  was  to  call  representative  em- 
ployees about  him  to  explain  to  them  that 
he  was  one  of  themselves,  a  worker,  and 
that  their  first  aim  in  life  must  be  to  give 
good  service,  cordial  service,  polite  service 
to  their  passengers,  to  shippers  and  to  the 
public  generally.  Next  came,  he  said, 
the  duty  of  the  shareholders  of  the  rail- 
road, which  was  to  see  that  its  workers 
were  generously  paid,  properly  protected 
and  treated  as  intelligent,  fair-minded 
men.  Finally  they  must  aim  to  get  such 
income  as  would  enable  them  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  system,  improve  the 
service  and  pay  fair  rates  of  interest  to  the 
shareholders. 

Business  in  Canada  is  in  a  very  critical 
situation  to-day,  because  of  labor  misun- 
derstandings. With  $50,000  a  year  young 
Chauncey  Depew  at  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  of 
our  Legislatures,  and  more  of  our  corpora- 
tions and  institutions,  our  authorities 
could  afford  to  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
professional  revolutionists  whose  personal 
magnetism,  lying  prospects  and  promises 
are  to-day  creating  great  anxiety,  particu- 
larly in  Eastern  Canada,  because  of  erup- 
tive probabilities  in  a  volcanic  situation. 

Home  Rule 

for  England 

.1  n  Argument  For  Founding  a^Pctr- 

Hament  to  Handle  Domestic 

Business  Only 

By  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS 

TT  is  interesting,  during  the  storm  over 
-'■  the  settlement  of  Irish  affairs,  to  turn 
to  a  suggestion  that  something  in  the 
way  of  Home  Rule  is  needed  in  England. 
It  appears  in  the  Contemporary: 

This  perhaps  is  enough  to  say  on  the 
generally  accepted  need  of  devolution. 
If  that  need  is  to  be  met  by  the  creation 
of  subordinate  Parliaments,  is  not  the  claim 
of  England  among  the  strongest?  So  far 
as  regards  Parliamentary  legislation  for 
special  localities,  Scotland  has  long  come 
off  best.  Of  the  earnestness  and  reality 
of  a  Scotch  demand  for  Home  Rule  I 
would  speak  with  respect  and  sympathy. 
At  the  same  time,  she  has  managed  without 
Home  Rule  to  get  her  own  way  as  usual. 
A  case  of  an  important  Bill,  affecting 
Scotland  only,  being  altered  against  the  will 
of  Scotch  members,  would  be  a  portent 
and,  with  regard  to  Committee  work  on 
such  Bills,  to  other  than  Scotch  members 
the  Committee  would  be  a  bed  of  thistles 
not  lightly  to  be  ventured  on.  Ireland, 
of  course,  is  a  special  case.  But  when 
Irish  Members  are  present  they  have 
hitherto  taken  up  their  share  of  Parlia- 
mentary time,  sometimes  even  a  little 
more.  The  separate  nationalism  of  Wales 
has  developed  in  the  Parliamentary  sphere 
in  comparatively  recent  times  and  is 
obviously  destined  to  go  much  further. 
Even  here,  on  purely  Welsh  matters, 
Welsh  opinion  carries  great  weight  and 
separate  legislation  for  Wales  is  becoming 
more  frequent.  But  with  England,  there 
is  no  amelioration  of  the  fact  that 
measures  affecting  England  only  have  to 
take  their  chance  without  any  special 
preference  in  the  general  ruck  of  Parlia- 
mentary business.  And  because  of  Eng- 
land's size  and  population,  the  general 
remarks  about  the  congestion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  apply  chiefly  to  her.  Indeed 
the  main  problem  of  devolution,  allowing 
for  the  exceptional  case  of  Ireland,  is  a 
problem  of  devolution  to  England.  Ac- 
cordingly, has  not  the  time  come,  not 
only  for  members  of  the  Speaker's  Confer- 


Use  Baby's  Own 
Soap.  It's  "Best 
for  Baby  — Best 
for  ycu", 

Cleantinn: — Healing — Fragrant 
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AS  I  was  cranking  up  the 
*  ^  family  democrat  last  night, 
I  gave  my  arm  a  nasty  wrench. 
This  morning  I  couldn't  comb 
my  hair. 

Of  course  I  groaned  and 
muttered,  and  of  course  my  wife 
hurried  to  the  rescue.  She  sat 
me  down  in  a  chair,  seized  my 
comb  and  commenced  to  part  my 
hair  so  as  to  brush  it  over  the 
thin  spot  on  top. 

Suddenly  she 
paused.  1  couid 
feel  her  fingers 
moving  lightly 
over  the  top  of 
my  Bcalp.  1 
wondered  if  she 
had  missed  a  few 
more  hairs. 

"Why",  she 
said,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve you  are  go- 
ling  to  be  bald 
'after  all.  I  just 
wish  you  could 
sec  the  hundreds 
of  new  hairs  that  are  coming  in." 

Are  you  sure,  I  asked  her  anxiously 
—that  they  are  arriving  not  departing^ 
■'  Certain",  said  she. 
Guess  it  must  be  that  dressiiig  the 
barber  told  me  to  get  for  dandruff,  and 
to  keep  my  hair  in  good  condition.  I 
got  to  using  it  each  morning  because  it 
smells  so  clean  and  fresh.  I  don  t 
know  what  they  call  it — the  bottle  is 
there  on  my  chiffonier! 

"It's  Corson's 
Eau  de  Quinine", 
said  my  wife.     "My, 


it  smells  nice!"  as 
she  removed  the 
cork.  "I'd  keep  on 
using  it  if  I  were 
you". 

Ask  for  Corson's  Hair  Tonic  at  all 
drugstores,  ^  Price  50c  and  $1.00. 
It'a  made  in  Canada.  Applications 
of  "Corson's"  at  all  first  class  barber 
shops. 

Corson^ 

(EAU  DE    QUITSINE) 

BADEt  TONIC 
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CARbLR  for   Your   Daughter 

NLiCot.MJ— Ue  mcwt  womanly  of  prolea- 
61UUA.  A  oart'cr  of  independence,  pies- 
tigi',  and  service,  which  wins  gmtefu] 
appnecaation.  Graduate*  ctf  ftrst-«las8  sohooJa- 
ai-e  aiisurM  constant,  congenial  employmeni 
at  B(M>d  s.ilaiie.-^,  with  many  peis<>nal  expenses 

saved      Choice.  I  privaU.  hoapita  ,    Bch  o  ,    induBtria  , 
r  nub  ic  nur»in>r,  with  oppurtunuy  foi  adviin.cme   t  to 
executive  poHitionx. 

B^UcCctfk  Irained  NurBcsi,  a  e  in  mp^cla  demand. 
ortd  fam,.  »  amtaiium.  with  1000  pa  u-hf.  and  bu- 
pcrb  equipment,  fh  »I>'t«i  war_.t,  aboiai-rieti,  treat- 
g  mna  iumd, 

•    training  in  H 

alth    Rec  nstraction, 


added  to 

Itt'     catioi  ai 


■  nment; 


iaif«'»';  peasant 
luiiiuii  i*-t;.  u>  ex  .use  (.-aitliy  nu-t:  me  -v  »  .»,  »..^,^  w. 
»IWip<-  yi-a  Muder.tH  ma  r  te  a  y  tfmt-  but.  hou  d 
Rpp  )  at  <j  e  \Vrit(-  I<  r  i|  \itit,ntfit  pnmi  «>  tUH  Battl* 
Creek  Sanitarium  &  Hospital  Traintns  School  tor 
Nurses,  Box  52.  Battle  Creeii,  Mich. 


Ybu  Can  Earn 
NEW  MACHINE 


Make  $3,000  a  ynar  and 
mnro  to  Btart.  You  in'<*<I  no  *'x- 
p«'rlpnnp.  Opoil  »  'l'lr<»  Kcpjilr 


Shcip  with  llayw«KMl  I'.fiiitpiix-nt,  Lot  tho  nioner 
roll  in.  IJnHiii*'Ni»  KrowB  fa-^t.  Ynu'rn  wcin  a  real 
manufacturer.     I'vcry   auto  boUI  iii('aii>*  more 

tires  to  iitiMid.    lit-muu-i  fur  your 

worii  ftiii'K'i  of  Hupiily. 

SEND  FOR  BIO  FREC  BOOK 

'Hum  (civefl  all  thft  fat-tw.  'I  t>ll*(  how 
r>vt.irt.  How  to  Hiicccft],  A  villtl- 
al>l<-  i;til(I(^  to  rl<-heM  and  wealth. 
W  riUt  toflav.  A  iKtHtal  will  <io.  Gut 
\oiir  FIt(-;f;  copy. 
ii>TW00D  imc  •  EguirucKT  compxt 
l<i»i>Ct>iial«n. 


ence,  but  for  the  public  generally,  to  con- 
sider whether  a  subordinate  Parliament  for 
England  is  not  a  matter  of  practical  pol- 
itics? It  is  quite  true  that  at  present 
there  is  no  active  propaganda  for  it.  That 
is  probably  because  the  public  does  not 
recognize  how  this  question  is  involved 
in  any  effective  system  of  devolution. 
And  also  because  the  very  size  of  Eng- 
land hinders  such  a  concentration  of  pol- 
emic on  this  point  as  is  easy  in  Scotland 
and  Wales. 

Indeed,  to  many,  the  size  of  England 
may  seem  the  greatest  difficulty.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sit  for  English  con- 
stituencies, and  a  Parliament  for  English 
domestic  affairs  would  be  far  larger  and 
so  in  some  ways  more  powerful  than  those 
for  Scotland  and  Wales.  And  it  is  true 
that  in  no  other  country  where  there  are 
subordinate  legislatures  is  any  one  of 
them  so  preponderant  as  that  of  England 
would  be.  These  are  real  difficulties  and, 
so  far  as  they  go,  furnish  sound  arguments. 
But  in  matters  of  high  statesmanship 
there  are  always  valid  arguments  against 
any  course.  The  real  question  is,  do  these 
outweigh  the  reasons  for  a  Parliament 
for  the  whole  of  England?  Constitutional 
change  to  be  justified  and  permanent  must 
recognize  actual  facts,  and  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  England,  large  though  it  be,  is 
one  and  indivisible  for  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion? It  has  now  had,  apart  from  Welsh 
absorption  of  Monmouthshire,  the  same 
area  for  eight  hundred  years.  There  have 
been  uniform  laws  throughout.  Com- 
pared with  other  countries,  there  is  great 
uniformity  of  custom.  The  few  exceptions 
such  as  Gavelkind  in  Kent,  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  very  rarity.  Types  of 
local  authorities  are  identical  throughout 
the  country:  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
County  Council  for  Lancashire  and  Rut- 
land. The  Corporations  of  Birmingham 
and  Bideford  are  identical  in  form.  And 
the  sense  of  National  Unity  to  which  all 
these  things  contribute  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  conditions  of  the  last  century. 
The  enormous  number  of  people  employed 
either  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  by  Local 
Authorities,  or  by  organizations  like  the 
railways  of  wide  geographical  extent, 
are  drawn  indifferently  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  many  cases  are  liable 
to  be  moved  from  North  to  South  or  East 
to  West  as  a  matter  of  course.  England 
is  the  real  unit  of  administration  for  such 
people  as  teachers,  Post  Office  servants, 
and  others. 

A  similar  movement  can  be  noted  in  the 
spheres  of  religion,  of  sport,  and  of  social 
habits.  In  religion,  apart  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  essentially 
international  in  character  and  organiza- 
tion, religious  societies  become  more  na- 
tional in  frame-work.  The  Church  of 
England  ecclesiastically  is  two  provinces, 
Canterbury  and  York,  independent  and 
practically  co-equal,  but  this  aspect  fades 
before  the  vision  of  a  National  Church 
Council  expressing  a  National  Church. 
The  various  Free  Churches  arising  en- 
tirely apart  from  geographical  considera- 
tions are  now  organized  under  National 
Unions  which  did  not  exist  of  old,  and  which 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  for  England 
alone  without  Wales.  It  is  so  also  with 
the  amusements  of  the  people;  the  same 
football  draws  crowds  at  Newcastle  and 
Plymouth;  Yorkshire  and  Hampshire 
compete  for  the  County  Championship 
m  cricket.  Disputes  as  to  hunting  in  a 
particular  district  are  referred  to  an 
Association  of  Masters,  whose  authority 
extends  throughout  the  country  and, 
whether  it  be  the  organization  of  industries, 
of  employers  or  employed,  or  of  the  learned 
professions,  it  is  the  national  organiza- 
tion which  tends  to  direct  and  decide. 
Even  in  the  basic  habit  of  where  to  live 
,  and  where  to  work  we  find  more  and  more, 
;  both  in  cases  of  wealth  and  of  manual 
,  labor,  that  the  work  is  in  one  place  and  the 
j  home  is  another,  from  the  extreme  case 
I  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  North  who  has 
acquired  a  place  in  the  South  to  the  or- 
dinary instance  of  the  u.ser  of  workmen's 
trains  who  may  sleep  as  far  as  thirty  miles 
from  the  spot  where  he  spends  his  day 
All  these  various  characteristics  of  the 
age  go  to  break  up  the  isolation  of  local- 
ities and  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  of 
England  as  England. 

Nor  is  the  case  against  Home  Rule  for 
the  whole  of  England  made  stronger 
when  the  possible  alternatives  are  con- 
sidered. If  for  various  reasons  any  Eng- 
lish subordinate  Parliament  should  be  no 
larger  than,  say,  that  of  Scotland,  it  would 
mean  the  breaking  of  England  into  three 
or  four   provinces,   conceivably,   one  for 
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The  Margin  of  Safety 

Toucher,  heavier,  stroneer  in  all  their  Darts 
than  ordinary  routine  service  requires — Yale 
Padlocks,  like  the  steel  rails  of  the  railroad, 
have  the  streng-th  plus  that  enables  them  to 
successfully  withstand  the  shock  of  extraordin- 
ary emergency 

That  reserve  of  extra  strength,  the  margin  of 
safety,   is   in-built  into  Yale  Padlocks. 

Enduring,  tough  metals.  Test  methods  that 
check  each  stop  in  material  and  malting.  De- 
signed with  the  skill  of  long  years — each  part 
of  mechanism  of  the  Yale  Padlock  is  precise  to 
exactness. 

Simple,  compact,  safe,  you  can  depend  with 
confidence  upon  Yale  Padlocks,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  ench  one  is  built  to  meet  the  de- 
mands you  will  make  on    it. 

The  trade-mark  "Yale"  stands  for  the  name  of  the 

E  maker  of  Yale  products   -not  for  a  type  of  lock.      It  is 
the  abbreviated  siKnature  of  the  manufacturers. 
Canadian  maJe  Yak  ProJucfs  art  told  ihrouih- 
out  the  Dominion. 
Some  Y«lf  Products 


Canadian  made  Yale 
FroducU  bear  the  trade- 
mark "Yale"  aa  a  e>iii- 
bol  of  Ltieir  niaivin  of 
safety.  The  same  tmdti- 
mark  that  guarantees 
Yale  Cylinder  Nijtht 
Latches.  Door  Closers, 
and  Builders'  LoctLs  and 
HaT'liinie. 


Yale 
Build- 
ers' 
Hard- 
ware 


Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches 


■Canadian  Yale  6i  'lowne  Limited.  Makera 

_^ St.Cntharlnff  B  .   Ontofio 
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A  CHARM  ALL  ITS  OWN! 

DISTINCTIVE  in  design  and  possessing  a 
tonal    richness    so    deep    and    true    that 
musicians  have  accorded  it  the  right  to 
claim  comparison  in  tone  to  a  fine  grand. 

NORDHEIMER 

Apartment    Upright 

Highest  quality  is  highest  economy  in  piano 
buying.  The  Apartment  Upright  sells  for  $600 
east  of  Fort  William.  Transportation  cost  to 
more  distant  points  added. 

Write  for  Design  Book  "M,"  showing  full  range 
of  Nordheimer  Pianos. 

NORDHEIMER 

Piano  and  Music  Company,  Limited 
Corner    Yonge    and    Albert    Streets,     Toronto 

Canadian  Distributors  for  the  Aeolian  Vocalion,  Canadian 
Representatives  for  Steinway  &  Sons.  Makers  of  the 
NORDHEIMER  PIANO. 
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Analysis 
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Canadian  Stocks 


This  edition  brings  up  to  date  the 
classification  and  analysis  of  eighty 
issues,  comprising  all  the  important 
common  and  preferred  stocks  listed  on 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange. 

The  careful  investor  will  find  the 
information  given  of  constant  service. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  free  on 
application. 

Write  Jor  "Analysis  A-7J" 


Greenshields  &  Co. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Issues 

17  St.  John  St.,  Montreal 

Toronto  Ottawa 
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England  north  of  Trent,  one  for  London 
and  the  Home  counties,  one  for  the  coun- 
try south  of  Thames  and  Severn,  and  one 
for  the  Midlands,  with  possibly  East 
Anglia.  Such  machinery  would  neither 
be  informed  by  historic  traditions  (for 
whose  pulses  now  beat  at  the  thought  of 
the  Heptarchy?)  nor  by  the  tendency  of 
the  time.  The  whole  administrative  sys- 
tem of  the  country  would  be  broken  up,  the 
provinces  would  compete  against  each 
other  for  the  best  men  and  the  lowest 
salaries,  and  the  consequent  struggle  of  all 
employed  persons  to  get  in  each  province 
the  best  offered  elsewhere  would  be  al- 
ways choking  the  machine  with  sand. 
Rival  legislatures  passing  different  laws 
"on  the  same  subject  would  be  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  natural 
boundaries  and  that  the  differences  of 
law  between  the  county  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  that  on  the  other  did  not 
correspond  to  any  differences  of  natural 


condition.  Fancy  South  Derbyshire  un 
der  a  different  Parliament  from  North 
Leicestershire,  or  Berkshire  from  Oxford- 
shire, or  Hertfordhire  from  Bedfordshire! 
There  would,  of  course,  be  real  divergencies 
in  the  general  character  of  some  of  the 
provinces — the  north  mainly  industrial, 
that  south  of  Thames  and  Severn  mainly 
rural— but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  differences  would  help  the  harmon- 
ious working  of  devolution.  At  present 
the  man  who  makes  his  fortune  in  wool  or 
cotton  and  buys  an  estate  in  Dorset  or 
Devon  does  at  any  rate  pay  his  taxes 
towards  funds  by  which  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  benefit,  but  if  wealth  were  taken 
from  the  North  to  be  spent  in  the  South, 
and  the  contribution  in  taxes  were  limited 
only  to  those  matters  controlled  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
not  the  latent  friction  between  indastrial 
and  residential  England  remain  latent  no 
longer? 


Is  Berlin  Most  Wicked  City? 

Conditions  Have  Become  Very  Bad  —  Vice  oj  Repulsive  Kinds 
Found  on  Every  Hand  —  Debauchery  and  Hunger  Hand  in  Hand. 

By  HARRY  J.  GREENWALL 

these  appeals  are  worded  in  thinly  veiled 
language.  But  it  is  when  night  falls 
that  Berlin  really  lets  itself  go.  All  over 
the  centre  of  the  city,  as  well  as  further 
out  in  Charlottenburg,  there  are  innu- 
merable dancing  and  drinking  places. 
These  places  are  supposed  to  close  at 
eleven  o'clock,  but  only  the  few  better- 
conducted  ones,  such  as  the  Palais  de 
Danse,  think  of  obeying  instructions. 

Close-curtained  windows  hide  scenes  of 
extraordinary  depravity.  German  cham- 
pagne flows  like  water.  Berliners  will 
tell  you  that  they  drink  and  danee  in 
order  to  forget. 

Like  night-prowling  wolves,  men  and 
women  haunt  the  approaches  to  the  well- 
known  hotels  and  offer  to  conduct  stran- 
gers to  these  haunts  of  vice.  If  one 
speaks  English,  there  is  a  tremendous 
rush  of  these  parasites.  They  crowd 
round  one  and  literally  fight  for  the  right 
to  lead  you  to  a  dancing  place.  "Come, 
Englishman,  come,"  they  call  in  English. 

Americans  are  also  included  in  this  in- 
vitation, for  both  English  and  Americans 
are  respected,  but  not  even  the  desire  to 
earn  marks  will  tempt  the  pests  to  speak 
to  a  Frenchman.  The  hatred  for  the 
French  in  Germany  passes  all  beliefs. 
French  music,  however,  is  not  hated.  I 
found  Herr  Stern,  the  conductor  of  the 
band  at  the  Hotel  Adlon,  the  same  man 
who  created  an  international  incident  by 
playing  "Deutschland  uber  Alles,"  fiddling 
a  selection  from  the  latest  Parisian  success, 
"Phi-Phi."  All  night  long  the  music 
plays,  corks  pop,  and  the  dance  sweeps  on. 

It  is  only  when  the  sun  begins  to  creep 
up  in  the  sky  that  the  revellers  stagger  out 
into  the  streets,  to  face  the  pinched-faced 
poor  scouring  the  ashbins  for  potato  peel- 
ings and  rotting  cabbage  stalks. 


T  tAS  Berlin  become  the  most  wicked 
■^  ■*■  city  in  the  world?  Harry  J.  Green- 
wall,  writing  in  the  Express  (London),  says 
so: 

When  night  .falls  in  Berlin  it  hides  the 
scars,  dirt,  and  general  dilapidation  of 
the  German  capital.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  Germans  were  rightfully  proud  of 
their  capital;  it  was,  indeed,  a  city  that 
went  by  clockwork.  True,  the  word  ver- 
boten  was  often  before  one's  eyes  and  in 
one's  ears,  but  everything  worked  so  well 
that  one  could  forgive  the  municipal  drill 
sergeant  who  made  Berliners  obey  his  will. 
"Time  was  when  the  tramways,  overhead 
railways,  the  underground,  and  the  streets 
formed  a  Mecca  visited  by  foreign  muni- 
cipalities in  search  of  perfection.  'They 
found  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  Berlin. 
Life  was  earnest,  but  exceedingly  cheap 
there.  Now  it  is  go-as-you-please  and 
fantastically  expensive. 

Berlin  is  badly  scarred  by  rifle  and  ma- 
chine-gun bullets,  but  the  awful  condi- 
tion of  the  city  is  not  due  to  the  fighting 
which  took  place  during  the  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions.  Like  a  house 
abandoned  by  the  tenants  and  neglected 
by  the  landlord,  Berlin  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  The  streets,  once  so  clean  and 
well  swept,  are  now  littered  with  paper. 
Always  known  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
moral cities  of  Europe,  Berlin  has  not 
changed  since  its  decline.  Religion  is 
rapidly  losing  its  hold  on  the  people,  and 
the  marriage  tie  is  no  longer  respected. 
In  the  arcade  linking  up  the  Friedrich- 
strasse  with  Uhter  den  Linden,  as  well  as 
in  one  or  two  other  places,  there  are  what 
are  known  as  "open  letter-boxes."  This 
is  a  kind  of  glass  showcase  in  which  one 
can  expose,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  marks  per 
week,  invitations  to  theopposite  sex,  and 


A  Millionaire  of  Mystery 

Man  of  Great  Wealth  Who  Wanders  About  Europe  in  Philan- 
thropic Quest — Source  of  Wealth  Unknown. 


T^HERE  is  in  Europe  to-day  a  man  of 
*-  enormous  wealth  who  can  in  many 
respects  be  compared  to  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo.  He  is  a  cosmopolite, 
with  no  fixed  home  and  the  source  of  his 

i  inexhaustible  riches  is  quite  as  mysterious 
as  in  the  case  of  Dumas'  revengeful  count. 

I    His  name  is  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff  and  he  lives 

j  variously  in  London,  Paris,  Athens,  Ma- 
drid   and    Monte    Carlo.     Something    of 

I    his  story  is  told  in  the  Express  (London): 

The  "Millionaire  of  Mystery,"  as  he 
is  called,  is  the  uncrowned  caliph  of  to- 
day; a  direct  descendant  of  the  romantic 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  celebrated  in  ancient 
story.  He  moves  from  one  capital  to 
another,  enveloped  always,  as  was  the 
classic  caliph  of  fiction,  in  the  cloak  of 
mystery.    Suddenly    he    appears    before 


some  astonished  Scheherazade,  bestows 
an  amazing  gift,  and  as  suddenly  departs. 

He  gave  500,000  I.  a  year  to  the  Greek 
Government  during  the  Balkan  wars. 
The  city  of  Athens  received  100,000 1. 
from  him  for  the  establishment  of  a 
radio-telegraph  station.  He  presented  20,- 
000  I.  to  a  fund  for  training  French  ath- 
letes for  the  Olympic  Games.  He  estab- 
lished a  chair  of  Aeronautics  in  the  Paris 
Sorbonne,  at  a  cost  of  28,000  I.,  and  a 
similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Petro- 
grad.  He  gave  25,000  I.  to  London  Uni- 
versity for  a  chair  of  Flying,  and  a  like 
amount  to  Oxford  for  a  chair  of  French. 
Palatial  legations  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment have  been  provided  by  him  in 
nearly  every  capital  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  any  estimate 
upon  his  gifts  to  charity,  for  this  modern 
al-Raschid  discloses  his  identity  only 
when  he  must.  He  shuns  the  limelight 
of  publicity,  always  keeping  his  own  per- 
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Everywhere — White  Teeth 

Millions  are  using  a  new  way  to  get  them 


All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


A  new  way  of  teeth  cleaning  is  now 
widely  adopted.  Millions  have  already 
tried  it.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  it.  And  thousands  of  new  users 
start  it  every  day. 

You  see  the  results  on  every  hand, 
perhaps  in  teeth  you  envy.  This  is  to 
urge  you  to  try  for  ten  days  the  method 
those  people  use.  The  test  is  easy,  simple, 
pleasant,  and  there  is  no  charge. 

Today  we  fight  film 

We  have  learned  that  dull  teeth  are 
generally  due  to  a  film  coat.  And  that 
most  tooth  troubles  are  caused  by  it. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  which  you 
feel  with  your  tongue.  It  is  ever-present, 
ever-forming.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  Then  it  may  do 
ceaseless  damage  until  a  vigorous  dental 
cleaning,  for  a  short  time,  takes  it  off. 

*  *  *  If  if 

It  is  that  film-coat  which  discolors — 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.    Also  of  other  troubles. 

Tooth  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing,  despite  the  wide  use  of  the 
tooth  brush.  Few  of  the  careful  escape 
them.  Now  we  know  that  the  reason  lies 
in  film.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
not  dissolve  it.  The  tooth  brush  leaves 
much  of  it  intact. 


Now  you  can  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  a  way  to  combat  that  film. 
And  it  opens  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Able  authorities  have  proved  the 
method  by  clinical  and  laboratory  tests. 
Five  years  of  tests  place  the  results  be- 
yond question.  Now  the  method  is  em- 
bodied in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent 
— a  tooth  paste  complying  with  all  mod- 
ern requirements.  Through  dental 
advice  and  through  home  tests,  this  new 
method  is  fast  coming  into  world-wide 
use. 

Applies  a  Digestant 

The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  So 
Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant of  albumin.  The  object  is  to  dissolve 
the  film,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  makes  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  found  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Now  active  pepsin 
can  be  every  day  applied. 

Combined  with  pepsin  are  other  fac- 
tors which  modern  authorities  have 
decided  essential. 


This  is  the  method  you  are  urged  to 
try.  Compare  the  results  with  the  old 
methods.  Read  how  those  results  are 
accomplished.  Then  decide,  by  the  clear 
effects,  what  you  and  yours  should  use. 


REG.  IN       ^mmm^mmammmm^mmm^mma^K^m 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  combined  with  two  other 
newly  recognized  essentials.  Now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere.  Supplied  by  druggists  in 
large  tubes. 


Watch  them 
whiten 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  they 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  dis- 
appears. You  will  know  then 
what  is  best. 


Note  how  many  teeth 
now  glisten 

When  you  see  pearly  teeth  ask  your 
friends  how  they  get  them.  They  will 
probably  say  they  are  Pepsodent  users. 

Then  make  this  ten-day  test  and  see 
how  your  own  teeth  shine.  Mark  how 
clean  they  feel. 

It  will  be  a  revelation. 


Beauty  largely  depends 
on  the  teeth 

Removing  the  film  means  whiter  teeth,  because 
the  film-coat  dims  them.  That  is  the  first  result, 
and  to  many  the  most  appealing. 

But  combating  film  means  more  than  that.  It 
means  cleaner  teeth,  and  safer.  Film  causes 
most  tooth  troubles.  Its  constant  removal  may 
have  life-long  effects,  of  very  great  importance. 

You  should  see  what  they  mean.  Cut  out  thi' 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  457,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  lO-Day  Tubo  "<■  P<.p>.,..lnnt  to 


NI.Y  ONE  r\n¥.  TO  A  FAMILY 
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Repairing    a    tube   with         Tube  repaired  and  ready 
the  Goodyear  Tube  Re-         for  talcing. 
pair  Kit. 


MADE 


ANADA 
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Get  All  the  Tire  Mileage  You 

Buy! 


The  average  motorist  is 
only  getting  about  60%  to 
80%  of  the  mileage  which 
is  built  into  his  tires  at  the 
factory. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  be- 
hind the  Goodyear  Service 
Station  policy  and  Good- 
year Tire-Savers. 

Many  tires  are  ruined  by 
poor  tubes  and  lack  of  tube 
care. 

Buy  good  tubes  and  give 
them  the  best  of  care. 

Clean  the  rust  from  rims  when 
you  change  a  tire. 

Be  sure  the  inside  of  the  casing 
is  clean  before  you  insert  the  tube. 

Learn  to  use  a  sprinkle  of  Good- 
year French  Talc  to  prevent 
chafing  and  friction. 

Keep  your  valves  clean  and  air- 
tight and  the  air  pressure  up. 

Carry  spare  tubes  in  Goodyear 
Tube  bags  to  prevent  injury  by 
loose  tools  and  from  chafing. 


Let  your  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer  show  you 
the  advantages  of  Goodyear 
Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
how  to  use  the  Goodyear 
Tube  Repair  Kit. 

He  is  glad  to  do  this,  and 
many  other  things  that  save 
tires,  to  increase  your  mile- 
age. He  knows  that  long 
mileage  tires  bring  custo- 
mers to  him. 

He  is  taught  by  Goodyear 
that  low-cost-per-mile  has 
built  for  Goodyears  the 
largest  sale  of  any  tire  in 
the  world. 

To  supplement  his  work,  we 
will  gladly  send  you,  free, 
our  Tire  Conservation 
Course.  Write  us  at  Toronto 
for  this  course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Toronto  -  Ontario 
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LAC 


For  Staining  and  Varnishing 
in  One  Operation 


CHER-WILL-LAC  is  a  Sherwin- 
^  Williams  product,  a  transparent 
Stain  and  Varnish,  one  Coat  of  which  will 
restore  the  original  finish  on  doors, 
floors,  furniture  and  interior  woodwork 
of  every  description. 

Sher-Will-Lac  reproduces  on  inex- 
pensive woods  a  real  representation 
of  any  finished  hard  wood. 

Anybody  can  apply  Sher-Will-Lac. 
No  special  skill  is  needed.  It  dries 
hard  overnight  and  gives  a  tough 
waterproof  and  heat-proof  surface 
that  will  not  crack,  scale  or  wash 
away.  Made  in  the  following 
attractive  shades: 


CHERRY 

roseIwood 
light  oak 

DARK  OAK 
GOLDEN  OAK 
LIGHT  MAHOGANY 


GREEN 

WALNUT 

GROUND 

EBONY 

t)ULL  BLACK 

NATURAL 


DARK  MAHOGANY 
and  put  up  in  quarter  pints,  half  pints, 
pints,  quarts,  half  gallons  and  gallons 
all  full  imperial  measure. 

Your  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  will  aid 
you  in  your  color  selection. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ^^^^ 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

of  Canada.  Limited, 

PAINT,    VARNISH    A    COLOR     MAKERS 
LINSEED        OIL         CRUSHERS 


TORI  ES:    Montreal 


■<  ;  PEC.    London,     e  n?^ 


Summer  comes  early  and  stays  late 

ice  iitiull^vf     ^'■°'"  '^'  ^™^rivers  and  lakes  are  free  of  OWN 

ice  until  they  freeze  over  again  their  beauties  are  his  to  dis-  YOUR 

cover  and  enjoy.    Send  for  our  latest  catalog  and  full  infornSation.  nWK 

THE  LAKEF.ELD  CANOE  AND  BOAT  COMPANY.  LIMITED  ''^'' 

LAKEFIELD,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 


Kingston,    -     Ont. 
ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course 

ln.^y  be  covered  by 

corrcspoudence 

SCHOOL   OF    COMMERCE 

BANKING 

MEDICINE  EDUCATION 

Mining,  Chemical,    Civil, 

Mechanical    and     Electrical 

ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL       HAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

July  and  August  December  to  April 

ALICE  KING,  .^.ctlng  Registrar 
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sonality  carefully  veiled.  A  genuine  Ori- 
ental flavor  pervades  the  most  com- 
monplace of  his  affairs. 

Years  ago — he  is  now  sixty-seven— the 
son  of  a  Greek  mother  and  Rassian  father, 
who  were  living  in  comparative  poverty 
in  Russia,  he  came  to  Paris  to  seek  for- 
t""e-  To-day  he  lives  in  magnificence 
and  luxury  beyond  the  dreams  of  ancient 
princes.  He  enjoys  the  fellowship  of  the 
elect,  the  homage  of  beauty,  the  adula- 
tion of  statesmen,  the  esteem  of  scholars 
He  dines  with  the  rulers  of  nations.  Ht 
can  match  gold,  art  treasures,  castles 
estates,  ships,  banks,  and  commercial 
enterprises  with  any  Croesus  of  Europe. 
Sir  Basil  it  was  whose  influence  caused 
the  Greeks  to  array  themselves  with  the 
Allies  against  Germany.  His  many  help- 
ful war  activities  won  him  the  grateful 
recognition  of  a  dozen  countries.  Ger- 
many placed  a  startling  price  upon  his 
head,  and  his  every  movement  became  an 
especial  mark  of  her  espionage  system. 

He  is  an  international  power — this  un- 
assuming little  man  of  mystery-— but  not 
one  person  in  a  million  knows  anything 
about  him.  Even  his  business  associates 
have  learned  very  little  concerning  his 
affairs.  They  do  not  know  how  much 
money  he  is  worth,  or  how  he  amas-sed 
his  fabulous  wealth.  They  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  philanthropic  contributions. 
They  cannot  say  where  he  is  to  be  found. 
St  Basil  is  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Limited,  and 
of  a  number  of  other  large  London  firms. 
He  has  great  shipping  interests  in  the 
north.  He  is  reputed  to  control  half  a 
hundred  banks,  and  to  have  extensive 
business  interests  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe. 

This  uncrowned  potenate,  who,  prac- 
tically unknown,  has  become  a  dominant 
figure  m  world  affairs;  this  romantic 
caliph,  who  appears  from  nowhere  to 
render  invaluable  assistance  to  striver.« 
for  culture  and  progress,  and  who  pours 
gold  into  the  impoverished  coffers  of 
universities  and  Governments,  is  a  re- 
tiring, distinguished-looking  little  man, 
with  kindly  blue-grey  eyes,  an  intellectual 
face,  and  white  hair,  moustache,  and  im- 
perial. He  seems  always  to  be  in  a 
genial  mood.  It  is  stated  that  he  has 
never  been  known  to  appear  without  a 
red  carnation  in  the  lapel  of  his  smartlv  • 
cut  morning  coat. 

Sir  Basil  spends  most  of  his  time  at 
one  or  another  of  his  chateaux  in  France, 
or  at  Monte  Carlo,  taking  fleeting  trips 
to  London  and  other  capitals  three  or 
four  times  a  .year.  The  peasants  in  the 
villages  near  his  various  chateaux  look 
upon  him  with  the  same  reverent  admira- 
tion and  wonder  that  children  bestow 
upon  fairy  godmothers.  He  is  to  them 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world  beside 
Marshal  Poeh.  He  owns  1,000,000,000 
francs,  they  have  heard,  and  he  is  lavish 
in  his  gifts  to  them. 

Sir  Basil  now  stays  while  in  at  London  at 
the  Carlton.  Until  recently  he  main- 
tained a  palatial  double  suite  in  a  fashion- 
able residential  hotel  in  the  West  End. 
He  had  kept  the  apartments  twelve  years, 
living  in  them  three  or  four  weeks"  each 
year.     He  is  a  bachelor. 


Relics  of  Russian 
Saints  All  Frauds 

Wcuc.  Figures  Were  in  Coffins  Sup- 
posed to  Hold  Incorruptible 
Bodies  of  Saints 
By  DR.  PETER  J.  POPOFF. 

'T^HE  Bolsheviks  have  ripped  the  veil 
'^  from  many  pet  illusions.  Their  ruth- 
less hands  have  revealed  diplomatic 
secrets,  carefully  concealed  treaties  and, 
now,  religious  myths. 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Popoff,  writing  in  Current 
History,  tells  how  they  have  proved  the 
holy  rehcs  of  Russia  to  be  nothing  but 
gross  deceptions: 

There  are  scores  of  monasteries  in 
Russia  containing  relics  of  saints,  which 
until  lately,  were  peacefully  resting  in 
their  shrines  of  silver  and  gold.  For 
centuries  the  dark  people  of  Russia,  by 
thousands,  made  pilgrimages  to  these 
monasteries,  reverently  prostrated  them- 
selves before  what  they  believed  to  be 
the    incorruptible    bodies    of   saints,    and 
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^       DON'T 

y^     be  caught  short  of  stock 
when  the  season  opens. 

GRUMBLE'S 

can  supply 
All   Your   Vinegar    Requirements 

Remember  I      Orders  are  dispatched  in 

rotation. 

"First  Come,  First  Served" 

and 

The  Quality  "SECOND  TO  NONE" 

Grimble's  Vinegar  Breweries  are  in 
London^  Engfland. 

BEPUBSENTATIVES : 

Winnipeg—Messrs.    H.    P.     Pennock    &    Co., 

Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
-Montreal    and    Toronto— Messrs.    'Maelure    & 

Langley,    Ltd.,    11    St.    Nicholas    Street, 

■\tontreal,     and     12     Front    Street     East, 

Toronto. 
Vancouver,     B.C.— ^Ir.    H.    C.    Janion,    708 

Mercantile  Building,  Vancouver. 


V^ENUS 
PENCILS 

TTNEQUALLED  in  their  smooth. 
^  firm,  non-crumbling  leads; 
their  thoroughly  seasoned  and  per- 
fectly grained  wood-VENUS  PEN- 
CILS are  famed  as  the  highest  quality 
pencils  in  the  world. 

17  Black,  and  3  Copying  degrees 

American  Lead^Pencil  Company 

240  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


DOESN'T  MISS  A  SINGLE  RAT 

When  you  u.>e  "Uough  On  Kats"  you  use  the 
.-wrest  method  of  exterminating  this  dangerous, 
<Ii-3tructive  pest.  "Rough  On  Rats"  geta  them  , 
;tll  in  two  or  three  nights.  Mix  it  with  one 
fn.xl  the  first  niffht,  change  the  kind  of  food 
the  next  night;  iiae  an  entirely  different  food 
tlie  third  night.  No  more  rats  after  that.  Occa- 
sional uai  of  "Rough  On  Rats"  keeps  them 
away.  Dniggij^ts  ami  general  stores  sell  "Rough 
On  Rats."     We  do  not  sell  direct. 

Sand  for  our  booklet. '•EndiciKiltat--*  and  Mico."    Mailed  free 

^''«-  E.S.WELLS,  ChemisI 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Classified  Advertising 

10  cents  per  word  per  month 
HEtP  WANTED 
\\TE  WANT  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN 
to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions.  Ju8t  drop  us  a  card.  Airency 
Divi-sion,  MacLean's  MaKazine,  143  Uni- 
versity Ave,.  Toronto. 

ADVERTISING  PAYS  THE  READER 

uJT  PAY.S  TO  ADVERTISE"— AND  AD- 
vertinjnK  pays  not  only  the  advertiser 
and  publi.^her.  but  pays  you  too.  It  keeps 
you  informed  about  the  things  you  need  in 
order  to  live  a  profitable,  happy  and  useful 
life  in   this  aee  of  proizress. 


CHORTHAND  BARN     BIG     MONEY 

I-earn  by  mail.  Rapid  course.  Small 
cost.  Write  for  free  lesson,  Sharwell  Ex- 
perl   School.   Nulley.   N.J.  (R) 


liberally  contributed  according  to  their 
means  copper,  silver  and  even  gold  coins. 
This  was  the  largest  source  of  income  of 
the  Russian  Church. 

The  Bolsheviki  decided  to  find  out  and 
expose  before  the  people  the  real  state 
of  these  relics.  In  the  presence  of  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  first  exami- 
nation of  a  saint's  relics  took  place  last 
year  in  the  City  of  Varonesh  (where  the 
writer  of  these  lines  had  lived  and  studied 
theology  for  five  years,  1864-69).  In  the 
monastery  of  that  name,  the  relics  of  St. 
Mitrofan,  a  contemporary  and  co-worker 
of  Peter  the  Great,  were  opened  and 
found  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  human 
body  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Varonesh,  who  was  present  at 
the  examination,  remarked:  "It  is,  of 
course,  very  sad  to  look  at  such  a  thing." 
Next  were  examined  the  relics  of  St. 
Tikhon  at  Zadonsk,  in  Varonesh  Province, 
and  found  to  consist  of  cardboard  con- 
taining some  bones.  And  the  Archbishop 
declared:  "I  especially  believed  in  the 
relics  of  St.  Tikhon,  for  they  stood  out 
with  such  clearness  from  the  coffin  that 
one  had  a  perfect  impression  of  a  human 
body  which  had  just  been  put  in  there. 
When  I  received  information  from  the 
Abbot  of  the  Zadonsky  monastery  of 
what  was  really  found  there  I  was  very 
much  grieved,  because  I  shared  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  the  relics  of  Tikhon 
were  fully  preserved." 

The  effect  produced  by  these  dis- 
closures on  the  people  was  overwhelm- 
ing. On6  Constantin  N.  Stechelkoff,  who 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Mitrofan,  declared:  "Until  the 
examination  of  the  relics  I,  as  a  believer, 
stood  in  the  church  feeling  fear  in  my 
heart.  When  the  relics  were  opened  and 
the  deception  was  revealed  all  my  faith 
vanished  and  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  dis- 
gust and  contempt  for  this  brazen  de- 
ception," 

Together  with  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims,  I,  too,  over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  had  reverently  kissed  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  hand  of  St.  Mitrofan, 
seen  through  a  minute  opening  in  the 
white  kid  glove  of  the  saint.  I,  too,  had 
taken  part  in  the  invocation  of  St.  Mitro- 
fan, then  believed  to  be  a  "great  miracle 
worker,"  to  pray  the  Lord  for  us. 
Now,  after  the  revelation  of  that  gross 
deception,  how  can  they  pray  thus  any 
more?  And  what  will  become  of  the 
Mitrofanievsky  monastery,  since  the  le- 
gend of  the  relics  of  St.  Mitrofan  is  rude- 
ly destroyed? 

In  last  April  at  a  conference  of  work- 
men's delegates  in  Tver,  counting  forty 
men,  the  question  of  the  relics  was  taken 
up.  There  came  three  priests  and  argued 
earnestly  against  the  proposal  to  open 
the  local  relics.  But  all  the  deputies 
present,  except  four,  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. On  May  18  there  took  place 
in  Tver  the  examination  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Michael  "the  Pious,"  and  of  St. 
Arseny,  "the  miracle  worker."  Still  earl- 
ier, on  April  9,  there  were  opened  the 
relics  of  St.  Vasily  and  St.  Constantine 
in  the  cathedral  of  Yaroslavl,  and  those  of 
St.  Theodor  in  the  Spassky  monastery. 
In  all  these  cases  there  were  found  some 
bones,  cotton  and  charcoal  splinters. 

A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  the 
opening  of  the  relics  of  St.  Alexander 
Svirsky,  one  of  the  most  famous  saints 
of  the  Russian  Church.  It  caused  the 
Rev.  M.  T.  Gomin,  a  priest,  to  leave  the 
church  and  address  the  following  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  O^onetzk  and  Petro- 
zavodsk: 

The  relics  of  Alexander  Svirsky,  which 
were  disclosed  to  be  a  figure  of  wax, 
showed  a  blasphemous  exploitation  of  the 
common  people  by  a  group  of  selfish 
monks.  You,  the  high  clergy,  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  this  deception,  but  you 
carefully  hid  it  from  us,  the  common 
priests,  and  the  people  in  general.  You 
allowed  the  worship  of  idols  in  place  of 
saints,  encouraging  it  by  your  own  ex- 
ample and  preaching.  You  intentionally 
•darkened  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  people 
and  deceived  the  trusting  Russia,  Woe 
to  you  when  the  enlightened  people  rise 
and  move  on  you  in  their  terrible  anger, 
demanding  an  answer  and  an  account 
which  you  will  be  unable  to  give,  (The 
Friend  of  Russia,  December,  1919), 

In  1895,  when  I  was  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  there  was  a  question  about  an 
immediate  opening  of  the  relics  of  Ser- 
afim  in  the  Sarovsky  monastery.  A 
court  physician,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  committee _that  made  a  preliminary 
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A  mere  touch  will  end  it- 

So  with  corns 


A  spot  on  your  hand  is 
ended  vrith  a  touch  of  soap. 
You  don't  cover  it  and  keep  it. 

A  touch  of  Blue-jay  ends  a 
corn,  as  easily  and  surely. 
Then  why  pare  and  coddle 
corns,  and  let  them  stay  for 
years? 

Millions  of  people  nowa- 
days end  all  corns  in  this  way: 

They  drop  on  liquid  Blue- 
jay  or  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 

The  ache  stops.  The  toe 
from  that  moment  is  comfort- 


able.   And  shortly  the  entire 
corn  loosens  and  comes  out. 

The  method  was  perfected 
in  this  world-famed  laboratory. 
It  is  gentle,  scientific,  sure.  It 
is  now^  the  recognized,  the 
model  way  of  dealing  with  a 
corn. 

It  means  to  those  who  know 
it  a  lifetime  without  corns. 

It  you  let  corns  spoil  happy 
hours,  you  should  learn  the 
folly  of  it.  Try  Blue-jay  tonight. 
Your  druggist  sells  it. 


Bl 


ue=jay 

Plaster   or   Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited     Chicago    Toronto    New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dreo'^inga  and  Allied  Products 


I^HE  hand  processes — seven  of  them — by 
»-which  every  single  Spencerian  Pen  is 
carefully  and  separately  fashioned,  are  what 
make  Spencerian  Pens  so  long  lived,  so  uni- 
form in  quality  and  so  perfect  in  their  writing 
points.    We  might  add  that  this  same  indi 


Send  lOefor  10  sampU 
pens,  and  get  free,  thai 
fascinating  hook, 
"What  Your  Hand- 
•writing  Reveals." 

Address: 


vidua]  care  has  made  them  the  standard  for  SPENCE;RIAN  PEN  CO 
over  half  a  century.     At  aM  good  daaUis.  3^9  Broadway.  Nev*  York 
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The  Piano  Record 

is  a  Critical  Test 

TpO  reproduce  the  music  of  a  piano  is  one  of 
■*■  the  severest  tasks  you  can  put  to  a  phono- 
graph. The  result  is  usually  tinkly  and  weak. 
Insist  on  hearing  a  piano  record  as  well  as  the 
others  before  you  buy. 

TME  IMSTRUMSNT  OV  QUALITY 

CLSAR    AS   A    BELL 

The  "Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World"  wel- 
comes this  test  because  it  demonstrates  the  greater  beauty 
of  the  Sonora,  which  renders  all  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  with  matchkss  beauty  and  faithfulness. 
Playing  all  makes  of  disc  records  perfectly  with-r 
attachments,  and  having  the  tone  which  won  the  highest 
score  for  quality  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  the 
Sonora,  clear,  true  and  expressive,  is  the  instrument  you 
are  proud  to  possess. 

Prices  from  $105.00  to  $2,500.00 

Nearly  all  Sonora  Models  are  Made  in  Canada 

I.  MONT  AGNES  &  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors 

Dept.  M.,  Ryrie  Building         -         Toronto 
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40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 
Permanent  Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles.  They  play  from 
50  to  100  times  without  being  changed. 


Figure   "A"  —  Ordinary 
Steel   Needle   fitting   record 
groove.     It  is  quite  logical 
-.,. '       that    the    ordinary     needle 
becomes   of  larger   diameter  at  the   en- 
gagement   point  '  as    the    needle    wears 
down    (owing    to    its    taper   form)    and 


thus  tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove  of  the  record. 

Figure  "C" — Sonora  semi-permanent 
needle,  with  parallel  sides,  which  fits 
the  record  groove  accurately  always 
while  wearing,  and  prolongs  life  of 
record. 


Tknu  Cradu-Loud-Madiam~Soft 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Wholesale    Distributors,     Dept.  M,     RYRIE    BLDG.,    TORONTO 


examination  of  the  relics,  spread  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Holy  Synod  in- 
sisted upon  the  assertion  that  Serafim's 
body  was  found  incorruptible,  he,  as  an 
honest  man,  would  be  bound  to  disclose 
the  truth.  Whereupon  the  Metropolitan 
Isidor,  then  President  of  the  Synod, 
found  it  necassary  to  publish  a  letter  in 
the  Novoe  Vremya  (the  New  Times) — an 
act    unheard    of    before-  to    the    effect 


that,  thouirh  only  some  bones  and  a 
handful  of  hair  were  found,  yet  Serafim 
would  be  canonized  because  the  people 
believed  in  his  miraculous  power,  which 
had  been  manifested  many  times.  The 
public  was  shocked  on  hearing  that  Sera- 
fim was  to  be  proclaimed  a  saint,  though 
his  body  had  not  been  incorruptible,  for 
until  then  such  things  were  considered 
in  Ru.ssia  totally  incompatible. 


The  Thread  of  Flame 

Continued  from  page  2.5 


weren't  very  happy,  and  I'd  been  leaving 
them  to  shift  for  themselves  while  I  tried 
to  do  things  for  people  like  Lydia  Blair 
and  Harry  Drinkwater  and  a  lot  of  others 
who  were  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  So  I  began  to  wonder  if  I 
couldn't.  .  .  .  and  to  wish.  .  .  .  And  it's 
so  curious;  the  minute  I  did  that  the  things 
I  could  do  were  right  there — just  as  if  they'd 
been  staring  me  in  the  face  for  years 
and  I  hadn't  had  the  eyes  to  see  them." 

"What  sort  of  things?" 

"Oh,  hardly  worth  naming  when  it 
comes  to  words.  Not  big  things;  little 
things.  If  Lulu  wanted  something  she 
couldn't  find  in  New  York — a  particular 
sort  of  scarf  or  chain  or  piece  of  music, 
no  matter  what — I'd  tell  Boyd  and  he'd 
send  for  it — and  of  course  you  .see!  Or 
if  Lulu  said  anything  nice  about  Boyd- 
which  she  did  now  and  then — I'd  make  it  a 
point  of  telling  him.  .  .  That's  the  sort  of 
thing;  nothing  when  you  come  to  talk 
about  it,  and  yet  in  practice.  .  .  That's 
what  I  mean  by  the  simplest — the  easiest 
and  most  natural;  and  so  I  formed  a  kind 
of  principle." 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  is?" 

"Only  that,  whoever  you  are,  your 
work  is  given  you  ;  you  don't  have  to  go 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  look  for  it. 
That  queer  boy,  Harry  Drinkwater,  gave 
me  the  secret  of  it  first.  I  asked  him  one 
day  how  it  was  that  in  spite  of  all  his  handi- 
caps he  managed  to  get  on  so  well .  He  said 
he  had  only  one  recipe  for  success,  which 
was  wishing  and  watching  and  watching 
and  wishing.  He  said  there  was  no  door 
that  wouldn't  open  to  you  of  its  own  ac- 
cord if  you  stood  before  it  long  enough 
with  that  Sesame  in  your  heart.  I  re- 
member his  saying,  too,  that  in  the  matter 
of  work,  desire — desire  that's  not  wrong  of 
course — was  our  first  point  of  contact 
with  the  divine,  since  the  thing  that  we 
urgently  wish  to  do  is  the  thing  by  which 
we  re-express  the  God  who  has  first  ex- 
pressed Himself  in  us.  The  most  impor- 
tant duty  then  is  to  find  out  what  we  really 
want,  and  then  to  wish  and  watch.  Most 
of  us  don't  know  what  we  want — or  if  we 
do  we're  not  clear  enough  about  it — and  so  • 
we  get  lost  in  confusion  like  travellers  in  a 
swamp.  Of  course  he  said  it  all  much  more 
quaintly  than  I'm  doing  it;  but  that  was 
the  gist,  and  it  helped  to  put  me  into  the 
line  of  thought  in  which  I've — I've  found 
content." 

"That  is,  you  analyzed  first  what  it 
was  you  really  wanted  to  do." 

"Exactly;  and  I  discovered  two  things; 
first,  that  I  didn't  want  anything  half  so 
much  as  to  help — I've  told  you  that 
before — unless  it  was  the  happiness  of  the 
people  to  whom  I  was  nearest.  I  found 
too  that  if  I  began  at  the  beginning  and 
followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  I'd 
get  farther  in  the  end.  Up  to  that  time 
I'd  begun  in  the  middle,  and  so  could 
get  neither  backwards  nor  forwards,  as 
I  used  to  complain  to  you." 

Having  thought  this  over  I  said: 

"You're  fortunate  in  having  the  people 
to  whom  you're  nearest  close  enough  to  you 
for — for  daily  intercourse  and  influence." 

There  was  distinct  significance  in  her 
response. 

"Perhaps  I'm  fortunate  in  never  having 
turned  my  back  on  them  as  long  as  they 
were  in  need  of  me.  Do  you  remember 
how  I  used  to  want  a  home  of  my  own? 
Well,  something  kept  me  at  least  from 
that.  Whenever  I  came  face  to  face  with 
doing  what  I've  felt  free  to  do  at  last 
there  was  always  a  second  thought  that 
held  me  back.  If  Boyd  and  Lulu  had  had 
children  it  would  have  been  different. 
But  Lulu  didn't  want  any— till — till 
lately — and  so  I  felt  that  something  was 
needed  to  ease  the  grinding  of  the  wheels 
between  them.  I  did  recognize  that. 
But  now  that  they've  got  the  little  boy — " 

"Got  a  little  boy?"  I  said,  in  astonish- 
ment. 


"Why,  yes.  Didn't  anyone  tell  you? 
Two  weeks  old  to-day,  and  such  a  darlingr 
One  day  he  looks  like  Lulu,  and  the  next 
like  Boyd,  and  they're  both  as  happy  as 
two  children.  That's  why  I've  felt  free 
to  be  my  own  mistress  —to  this  extent- 

at  last.  Things  do  work  out,  you  know, 
if  you'll  only  give  them  half  a  chance— 
and  stop  fretting.  That's  another  thing," 
she  smiled.  "It  came  to  me  one  day  in 
church  when  they  were  reading  the 
Psalms,  though  I'd  often  heard  the  words 
before  without  paying  them  attention. 
'Fret  not  thywlf,  ehe  xhall  thou  he  moved  to 
do  evil.'  I  suppose  people  worried  three 
thousand  years  ago  just  as  we  do  to-day; 
and  had  to  be  told  not  to.  Well,  I've 
tried  not  to  fret  myself,  and  I've  got  on, 
oh,  so  much  better." 

CHE  was  so  serene,  that,  as  I  passed  my 
'-^  cup  for  more  tea,  I  ventured  on  some- 
thing from  which  otherwise  I  should  have 
shrunk.  _       * 

"I'm  a  little  surprised  that  in  your 
analysis  of  the  things  you  really  wanted 
you've  forgotten  the  one  most  people 
crave  for  first." 

She  took  this  with  her  customary  simple 
directness. 

"Oh,  no,  I  haven't.  It's  only  that 
something  seems  to  have  been  left  out  of 
me — that  I  don't  demand  it  as  much  as 
many  other  women;  and  then^t's  hard 
to  put  into  words — the  conviction  has 
come  to  me  that — that  whenever  I'm 
ready  for  it  I  shall  get  it.  I'm  not  ready 
for  it — yet."  Her  amber  eyes  rested  on 
me  with  the  utmost  truthfulness.  "It's 
odd;  but  I'm  not.  The  very  fact  that  I 
don't  demand  it — yet — some  women,  you 
know,  are  like  that — and  I  suppose  some 
men — but  that  very  fact  shows  that  it's 
wiser  not  to  congest  one's  life  by  tackling 
too  many»  things  at  a  time.  The  one 
thing  I'm  growing  certain  of  is  that  it  all 
depends  on  oneself  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  windows  of  heaven  are  open  to  pour 
us  out  blessings,  and  that  whatever  I 
want,  within  reason,  I  shall  get  in  the  long 
run." 

It  was  partly  this  theory  of  life,  and 
partly  a  sense  of  assurance  and  relief,  that 
led  me  on  to  talk  of  my  personal  situation. 
As  Drinkwater  had  done  she  dismissed 
my  mental  misfortunes  as  incidental, 
interesting  pathologically,  but  not  morally 
decisive.  As  to  my  return  to  New  York  . 
after  having  actually  found  my  way  home 
I  felt  obliged  to  give  her  some  explanation. 
It  was  while  I  was  doing  this  that  she  asked 
as  if  casually: 

"Do  you  like  Colonel  Stroud?" 

"No,"  I  said,  bluntly.     "Do  you?" 

"I  can  see  that  he  has  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion— for  other  women."  She  added, 
more  thoughtfully:  "I  don't  trust  him." 

"Neither  do  I." 

"I  thought  not.  That's  what  makes  me 
wonder — " 

She  hesitated  so  long  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  say: 

"Wonder— what?" 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  not  go  on." 

"Plea.se  do." 

"I  only  will  on  condition  that  you 
authorize  me — " 

"I  authorize  you  to  say  anything  you 
choose." 

"Well,  then,  since  you  don't  trust  him, 
I  wonder  how  you  could  expose  any 
woman  to — to  his  influence." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't.  The — the  events  all 
took  place  while  I  was  away — and  I've 
no  control  over  them." 

"No  control  perhaps;  but  there  are  other 
things  in  life  besides  control." 

"I  know  that;  but  what  things,  for  in- 
stance, do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  lots  of  things."  She  looked  about 
the  room  as  if  not  attaching  much  im- 
portance to  her  words.     "Love,  for  one." 

"But  in  this  case  love  has  to  be  counted 
out." 

"^an    you    ever    count    out    love?     I 
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BY  this  brilliant  Red  Star  you  can  quickly  recognize  this 
famous  advanced  type,  all-the-year-'round  oil  stove 
which  has  all  the  beauty,  sturdiness  and  efficiency  of  a  fine 
city  gas  range.  Women  everywhere  are  delighted  with  the 
convenience,  cleanliness  and  marvelous  cooking  of  this  in- 
comparable oil  stove. 

— the  oil  stove  without  wicks  or  wick  substitutes. 

— the  oil  stove  that  makes  gas  from  kerosene,  gasoline  or 

distillate,  and  burns  it  like  a  gas  range. 
— the  oil  stove  with  big  83^-lb.  grey  iron  burners  that 

produce  enough  heat  for  any  cooking  or  baking  need — 

at  a  25%  saving  in  fuel, 
—the  oil  stove  that  bakes,  boils,  roasts  or  fries  anything, 

from  a  delicate  custard  to  a  big  roast,  as  deliciously  and 

as  quickly  as  on  any  city  gas  range. 

Sold  by  leading  furniture  and  hardware  dealers.     Look  for  the  Red  "Star. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Red  Star  book  of  cookery  tests. 
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or  some  better  material  for 
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thought  that  was  the  one  permanent  fac- 
tor in  existence,  though  the  skies  were  to 
fall. 

"It  may  be  a  permanent  factor,  and  yet 
have  to  remain  in  abeyance." 

.She  laughed. 

"Nonsense!  Who  ever  heard  of  love 
rernaining  in  abeyance?  You  might  as 
well  talk  of  fire  remaining  in  abeyance' 
when  it's  raging,  or  water  when  it's  burst- 
mg  a  dam,  or  any  other  element  in  active 
operation.  If  I  loved  anyone,  no  matter 
now  little,  I  should  want  to  save  them  from 
a  man  like  Colonel  Stroud." 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you'd  been 
considered  guilty  of — " 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter  what  anyone 
thinks  of  so  poor  a  thing  as  oneself?  I 
mean  that  oneself  to  oneself  is  so  very 
unimportant." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?" 

"Of  course  I  know  that  there  are  other 
points  of  view,  and  that  from  some  of  them 
oneself  to  oneself  is  the  most  vital  of  all 
considerations.  But  in  the  detail  of  what 
other  people  think  of  one — " 

"Even  when  the  other  people  are  those 
of  whom  you  think  most  in  all  the  world—?" 

"Let  us  think  most  of  them  then.  Don't 
let  us  think  most  about  ourselves." 

"Do  you  suppose  I'm  thinking  most 
about  myself  now?  I  a.ssure  you  I'm 
not." 

"She  laughed  again,  not  lightly,  but 
rather  pitifully. 

"I  must  leave  you  to  judge  of  that." 

XXVI 

T  DID  judge  of  it,  all  through  that 
*■  spring,  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  right.  It  was  not 
the  only  occasion  on  which  Mildred  Averill 
and  I  talked  the  matter  over;  but  it  be- 
came at  last  a  subject  on  which  agreeing 
to  differ  seemed  our  only  course.  The 
time  came  when  I  remembered  with  an 
inward  blush  that  I  had  once  feared  that 
this  clear-eyed,  well-poised  girl,  who  had 
really  found  herself,  might  be  in  love  with 
me.  What  her  exact  sentiment  toward 
me  was  I  have  never  been  able  to  name 
further  than  to  put  it  under  the  head  of  a 
"deep  interest."  Had  circumstances  been 
m  our  favor  that  interest  might  at  one 
time  have  ripened  into  something  more- 
but  from  that  she  was  saved  by  the  in- 
stinct which  told  her  that  in  spite  of  my 
assertions — as  to  which  she  nevertheless 
didn't  charge  me  with  untruth  —  I  was 
a  married  man. 

One  more  detail  I  must  add  concerning 
her. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  early  May 
I  had  gone  to  her  to  talk  over  the  great 
news  of  the  day,  that  the  peace  terms  had 
been  handed  to  the  enemy  at  Versailles 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  the 
one  person,  outside  my  colleagues  in  the 
Museum,  with  whom  I  could  discuss  the 
topics  nearest  to  my  heart.  With  Pelly, 
Bridget,  the  Finn,  and  even  with  Miss 
Smith,  I  had  friendly  arguments  as  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  similar  matters  of 
public  concern;  but  they  rarely  went 
beyond  the  catch-words  of  the  news- 
papers. 

"My  dear  father,"  Miss  Smith  would 
say  gently,  "who  was  an  eminent  oculist 
in  his  time— Dr.  Smith— you  may  have 
heard  of  him — used  to  say  that  his  policy 
was  to  keep  this  country  out  of  entanghng 
alliances.  That  was  his  expression— en- 
tangling alliances.  I  always  think  of  it 
when  I  see  foreigners." 

"From  awl  I  hear,"  Bridget  informed  me, 
"this  here  League  o'  Nations  they  make  so 
much  talk  about  is  on'y  to  help  the  Eng- 
lish to  oppress  Ireland." 

"Will  it  bring  down  prices?"  the  Finn 
demanded,  if  ever  I  spoke  of  it  with  him, 
and  when  I  confessed  that  I  couldn't  be 
sure  that  it  would  he  dismissed  the  theme 
with,  "Then  that's  all  I  want  to  know." 
"Punk,  I  call  it,"  was  Felly's  verdict, 
"unless  Lloyd  George  is  for  it:  and  what- 
ever he  says  goes  with  me." 

TpHIS  being  the  scope  of  my  conversa- 
-*■  tions  on  the  subject  it  became  a  special 
pleasure  to  air  my  opinions  with  one  who, 
while  not  always  agreeing  with  me,  took 
in  such  matters  the  same  kind  of  interest 
as  myself. 

We  were,  therefore,  in  what  is  called 
the  thick  of  it  when  a  shuffling  and  laughing 
were  heard  from  the  hall.  Suspending 
our  remarks  to  look  up  in  curiosity,  we 
saw  Lydia  come  in  leading  Drinkwater. 
From  the  festive  note  in  their  costumes 
Miss  Averill  leaped  to  a  conclusion. 
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Red-ripe  tomatoes,  plump  and  juicy  and 
fresh  from  the  dewy  vines,  are  blended  with 
rare  spices  and  pure  vinegar  into  that 
premier  of  all  relishes — Libby's  Catchup. 

Packed  in  Canada 
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"That's  the  Bike  I 
Want,  Dad" 

"It's  one  like  Bob  Harding's. 
"He   isn't  a  bit  stronger  than  I  am.  Dad. 
But  he  can  always  trim  me,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  strain.    My  cheap  old  bike  doesn't  run 
as  easy  as  his  C.C.M. 

"This  is  the  third  season  for  his  C.C.M.,  too, 
and  it  runs  just  like  new." 

"Is  that  so,  Jimmy?" 

"Yes,  there's  good  stuff  in  the  C.C.M.,  Dad." 

"It's  a  beauty  to  look  at,  Jimmy." 

"Sure.  And  the  swell  nickelling  and  bright 
enamelling  won't  wear  off." 

"When  Bob's  C.C.M.  gets  dusty  he  wipes  her 
off  and  she  looks  just  like  new." 

"Oh,  well,  Jimmy,  I  see  your  heart's  sel:  cn  a 
C.C.M.  If  you'll  promise  to  study  hard  and  pass 
into  the  next  room,  I'll  give  you  a  C.C.M.  Bicycle." 

C.C.M.  Bicycles  are  the  pride  of  the  boys.  They 
have  earned  their  good  reputation  by  standing  up 
under  the  extra  strain  .'.nd  wear  that  sturdy,  active 
lads  are  bound  to  give  a  bicycle. 

The  C.C.M.  has  the  new  Hercules  Positive  Drive 
Brake — the  Coaster  Brake  without  a  side  arm. 

Ask  the  C.C.M.  dealer  to  show  you  the  18-inch 
curved  bar  model — the  bicycle  the  boy  won't 
outgrow. 

C  CM 

Bicycles 

Columbia^Massey—Red  Bird 
Perfect— Cle  veland 

90%  Made  in  Canada — 
100%  Value. 

Canada    Cycle    & 

Motor  Co.,  Limited 

WESTON,   ONTARIO 

Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg     Vancouver 


Over  1.000  C.C.M.    Ser- 
vice Stations    in  Can- 
ada.  Look  for  this  sign. 
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"Not"  shu  (Tied,  a.s  llie  two  stood  gig- 
gling   sheepishly    before    her    tea-table. 
"You  haven't!" 
"We  have." 
The  statement  was  his. 
"I  talked  him  into  it,"  Lydia  declared, 
laughingly.     "He  didn't  want  to,  but  I  was 
afraid  that  if  I  didn't  tie  him  by  the  leg 
he'd  fly  the  coop." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "what  about  your 
great  career?" 

"Oh,  well,  I've  put  that  off  a  bit.  I  can 
always  take  it  up  again.  Anyhow,  you 
never  heard  of  an  adventuress  who  wasn't 
married.  She  doesn't  have  to  stay  married 
but  a  single  woman  who's  an  adventuress 
gets  nowhere.  The  Rassian  countess  in 
The  Scarlet  Sin  had  been  married  twice — 
first  to  a  professor  that'd  be  Harry — 
and  then  to  a  count.  I  can  begin  looking 
forward  to  the  count  right  now,  because 
Harry  is  what  you  may  call  a  thing  of  the 
past." 

When  they  had  giggled  themselves  out 
again,  to  'go  and  give  the  news  to  someone 
else.   Miss  Averill  said,  whole-heartedly: 
"Well,  I'm  glad." 

Thinking  of  Vio  and  Stroud  I  asked  why. 
"Because  Lydia  is  safe  for  a  while  any- 
how." 

"Didn't  you  think  she  was  safe  already?" 
"Not  wholly.     There  was  Komeone." 
"Someone  she  liked?" 
"No,   someone   she   didn't   like.     That 
i  was   the   funny    part    of   it.     But   about 
four  or  five  months  ago  she  came' to  me  with 
so  incoherent  a  tale  that  I  couldn't  make 
anything  out  of  it.     There  was  a  man-  a 
gentleman  she  said  he  was — who  wanted 
her  to  go  off  with  him:  and  to  save  some- 
one else  she  began  to  think  she  ought  to  do 
it.  I  really  can't  tell  you  what  it  was,  be- 
cause I  couldn't  get  it  straight;  only  there 
was  a  wild,  foolish,  lovely  idea  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  it,  and  now  it's  over.     He  won't  get 
her;  and  if  ever  anyone  deserved  an  ex- 
quisite thing  like  her  it's  Harry  Drink- 
water.     He  can't  see  how  pretty  she  is,  of 
course;  but  he  gets  the  essence  of  a  beauty 
that  is  more  than  physical." 
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CASH'S   WOVEN   NAMES 

now  being  made  at  Brantford  to  meet 
the  Canadian  demand 

Produced  on  this  Loom 

Weaves  your  name  in   full,   initials  or  monograms,  on   a 

fine   cambric    tape. 

Names   and  Initials   can  be   woven    in   Red.   Blue,    Black, 

Navy  Green  or  Yellow  on  White  or  Black  Tapes. 

They  identify  your  linens,  woolens  and  knitted  sramentfl. 

Protect  them  from  loss. 

Orders  filled  in  a  week  or  ten  days  through  your  dealer. 

or  write   us   direct  for  samples   and  order  blanks.      Any 

one   individual    name    for 

3    doz.,    $1.00  S    doz.,    $1.50 

12    doz.,      2.25  24    doz.,      4.00 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc.,  Box  9300,  Brantford,  Ontario 


WE  DROPPED  the  terms  of  Peace 
and  the  League  of  Nations  and  frankly 
discussed  love.  I  had  already  told  her 
that  for  me,  notwithstanding  all  the  con- 
ditions, there  was  no  woman  in  the  world 
but  Vio. 

"And  for  me,"  she  laughed,  "there's — 
there's  Lohengrin."  My  expression  must 
have  betrayed  my  curiosity  because  she 
went  on:  "Haven't  I  told  you  that  it's 
all  a  matter  for  ourselves  whether  the 
blessings  of  existence  are  ours  or  not; 
and  what  blessing  is  greater  than  a  good 
husband  when  one  wants  one?  When 
Elsa  was  in  need  of  a  defender  she  went 
down  on  her  knees — a  method  of  expressing 
her  point  of  view — and  he  came  right  out 
of  the  clouds.  There's  always  a  Lohengrin 
for  every  woman  born — and  there's  al- 
ways an  Elsa  for  every  man — and  whether 
or  not  they  find  each  other  largely  rests 
on  their  understanding  of  the  source  from 
which  Elsas  and  Lohengrins  come." 

"And  you're  sure  of  your  own  Lohen- 
grin?" 

She  answered  with  a  laughing  air  of 
challenge: 

"Perfectly.  Whenever  I  give  the  right 
call  I  know  he'll  be  on  the  way." 

But  this  optimism  didn't  weigh  with  me. 
Knowing  all  I  did  of  love  and  life  the  simple 
performance  of  simple  tasks  began  to 
seem  to  me  that  most  satisfying  food  for 
men.  From  nearly  all  of  those  whom  I 
have  quoted  I  made  the  synthetic  gleaning 
of  bees  in  a  garden  of  flowers,  building  my 
own  little  cell  for  my  soul  and  storing  it. 
I  needed  such  a  cell.  As  May  passed 
and  June  came  in  there  was  much  in  the 
trend  of  public  life  to  make  those  who  had 
yearned  and  hoped  and  looked  forward 
cynical.  The  splendid  spiritual  freedom 
for  which  people  had  given  their  efforts 
and  their  sons  was  plainly  not  to  be 
achieved.  If  the  human  race  had  moved 
higher  it  was  not  directly  apparent  at 
Versailles  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
while  in  America,  the  home  of  the  ideal, 
the  land  in  which  so  many  of  the  heart- 
stirring  watchwords  had  been  coined,  pas- 
sion, selfishness,  distortion,  extortion,  and 
contortion  were  the  chief  signs  of  the  new 
times.  North  of  us  Canada,  hitherto 
so  tranquilly  industrious,  was  threatened 
with  internal  convulsion;  south  of  us 
Mexico,  which  some  of  us  had  hoped  was 
pacified,  was  a  prey  to  new  distress.  For 
me,  to  keep  my  sanity  amid  all  this  con- 
flict of  forces,  a  little  secret  temple  of  my 
own  became  a  necessity,  and  to  it  I  retired. 
It    wasn't    much.     Having    built    my 


shrine  with  what  I  had  harvested  from 
Drinkwater,  Lydia,  Mildred  Averill,  and 
the  rest,  I  hid  myself  there  with  some  half- 
dozen  disciples.  They  were  Bridget's 
boy,  the  Finn's  two  sons,  and  three  or 
four  of  their  chums  whom  they  had  brought 
in.  Not  only  did  their  young  affection 
give  me  something  I  sorely  needed  in  my 
inner  life,  but  I  had  the  hope  that  building 
on  them  I  was  doing  something  for  the 
future.  Grown  men  and  women  were 
beyond  my  endeavors.  These  fresh  souls, 
with  their  nearness  to  God,  understood 
my  faltering  speech  which  fell  so  far  short 
of  the  ideas  I  was  trying  to  interpret. 

They  were  simple  ideas,  connected  with 
practical  beauty.  That  is,  with  the 
Mu.seum  as  what  we  called  our  clubhouse 
all  man's  treasures  of  material  creative  art 
were  ours.  These  we  were  taking  in  their 
order,  beginning  with  my  own  specialty 
of  all  things  woven,  from  the  crudest 
specimens  of  ancient  linens  up  to  the 
splendors  of  the  tapestries,  and  going  on 
to  kindred  and  allied  crafts.  Not  only 
art  was  involved  in  this,  but  history, 
biography,  travel,  romance,  and  every- 
thing else  that  adds  drama  to  human 
accomplishment.  To  me,  with  the  big 
void  in  my  life,  it  was  the  most  nearly 
satisfying  thing  I  knew  to  reveal  to  these 
eager  little  minds  something  of  the  wonders 
with  which  the  world  was  full;  to  them, 
with  their  ugly  homes,  cramped  outlooks, 
and  misshapen  hopes,  it  was,  I  fancy, 
much  what  the  marvels  of  the  next  world 
will  be  to  those  accustomed  to  the  dwarfed 
conceptions  of  this. 

Saturday  afternoons  were  the  days  of 
our  reunions  and  we  came  to  the  last  in 
June.  It  was  a  fatal  date — the  28th — 
marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
tragedy  through  which  the  new  world  be- 
gan to  dissociate  itself  forever  from  the 
old.  As  contemporary  history  was  a 
large  part  of  our  interest,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  efforts  stage  by  stage,  the 
occasion  naturally  came  in  for  comment. 

ON  THAT  particular  day  we  were  in  the 
great  room,  which  as  far  as  I  know 
has  no  rival  in  any  other  museum  in  the 
world,  where  the  whole  history  of  ceramic 
art  is  visually  unfolded  in  order,  from  the 
crude,  strong  products  of  the  Han,  Tang, 
and  Sung  dynasties  in  China,  up  through 
the  manifold  efflorescence  of  European 
art  to  such  American  work  as  that  of 
Bennington,  Cincinnati,  and  Dedham, 
which  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new 
departure. 

We  had  come  to  that  section  of  the  room 
where  were  displayed  the  first  representa- 
tive pieces  brought  back  from  the  East  by 
merchants  and  ambassadors,  and  so 
voyages  of  discovery  were  in  order. 
Marco  Polo,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  the 
Dutch,  English,  and  Portuguese  explorers 
had  been  discussed,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  to  my  boys  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  Delft-ware  as  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  abundance  what  the  Oriental  traders 
brought  over  only  in  small  quantities. 
'The  specimens  of  Delft  being  on  shelves 
but  little  above  the  floor  I  was  crouched 
in  a  half-sitting  position,  with  the  lads 
hanging  over  my  shoulders.  Not  till  I 
had  finished  this  part  of  my  exposition 
did  I  rise,  to  find  on  turning  that  a  lady 
was  looking  on. 

Recognition  on  my  part  lagged  behind 
amazement.  Tall,  slender,  distinguished, 
dressed  in  black,  and  somewhat  thickly 
veiled  for  a  day  in  June.  It  was  the 
sort  of  apparition  to  make  a  man  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  senses.  Before  my 
lips  could  frame  a  word  she  held  out  some- 
thing toward  me,  saying  simply : 
"Billy,  I  came  to  bring  you  this." 
The  boys  fell  back,  knowing  by  instinct 
that  the  moment  was  one  of  dramatic 
significance  to  me,  and  looking  on  over- 
awed. 

What  I  had  in  my  hand  I  saw  at  once  to 
be  nothing  but  a  copy  of  one  of  the  New 
York  papers  that  appears  in  the  after- 
noon. That  it  contained  some  announce- 
ment affecting  me  went  without  .saying, 
and  a  half-dozen  terrors  crowded  into  my 
mind  at  once.  Without  my  knowing  it 
she  might  have  got  a  divorce;  she  might 
have  got  a  divorce  and  re-married;  she 
might  have  lost  her  money;  I  might  have 
lost  mine;  someone  near  to  us  might  be 
dead. 

I  held  the  paper  stupidly,  staring  at  her 
through  the  veil,  and  opening  the  journal 
without  seeing  it.  When  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  first  page  it  was  entirely  a  white 
blankness,  except  for  a  single  word  in 
enormous  letters : 
"PEACE!" 
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In  response  to  a  National  Demand 

Fruit  Flavor  Chiclets 


ADAMS  Chiclets,  candy-coated  and  peppermint  flavor, 
have  been  dominantly  accepted  as  Canada's  most 
delicious  chewing  gum  confection. 

The  charm  of  their  "Really  Delightful"  form  has  created 
a  demand  from  the  many  who  prefer  a  fruit  flavor. 

Now  weare  producing  a  Fruit  Flavor  Chiclet  as  delightful 
to  those  who  prefer  this  flavor  as  Chiclets  always  have  been 


to. those  who  prefer  peppermint. 
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The  new  ] 
fitting  companion 
peppermint  "'  ' 


k  Chiclet  comes  to  you  in  a  pink  packet, 
to  the  famous  gold  and  yellow  packet 


iclets. 


—an  Adams  product,  particularly  prepared 


The  Original  Candy-Coated  Gum 


Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
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and  he  sure  to  wrik  it 
onthz  Royal  Typewriter'' 


HE  perfect  presswork  of  the  "Royal"  Typewriter  carries  the 
better  kind  of  business  message  in  as  fine  form  as  your  thoughts 
themselves!  "Royal"  writing  adds  to  the  typewritten  letter 
a  clearness  and  dignity  which  instantly  strikes  the  eye  and 
compels  attention. 

The  "Royal"  way  is  good  business.  Its  beautiful  presswork 
has  the  distinction  which  makes  one  letter  stand  out  among 
many.  "Royal"  clear-cut  type  impressions  reinforce  the 
result-getting  power  of  business  correspondence.  Forceful 
quality  is  added  to  every  letter  you  sign. 

Get  the  facts— Compare  the  work,  and  you  will  choose  the 
"  Royal "  Typewriter. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

107  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal,  Canada 

Toronto,  90  King  Street  West 
Hamilton.  34  Hughson  St.  So.  Winnipeg,  251  Notre  Dame  St. 


TYPEWRITERS 


"COMPARE     THE     WORK 
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MY  EYES  lifted  themselves  to  hers; 
fell  to  that  one  word  again;  lifted 
themselves  to  hers  once  more.  She  stood 
impassive,  motionless,  waiting. 

"So — so  they've  signed  it,"  was  all  I 
could  find  to  stammer  out. 

"Yes;  they've  signed  it.  I — I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know." 

"Of  course."  Further  than  this  super- 
ficial fact  I  was  too  dazed  to  go;  but  I 
knew  I  must  get  rid  of  the  boys.  'Turning 
to  Patsy  Bridget  I  said:  "Patsy,  could  you 
take  the  other  boys  home,  and  see  them 
safely  to  their  doors?" 

"Sure!"  Patsy  answered,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  fifteen. 

"Aw,  we  don't  want  no  one  to  take  us 
home,"  the  elder  of  the  Finn's  boys  pro- 
tested indignantly.  "I'm  twelve,  goin' 
on  thirteen.  Me  and  me  kid  bruwer 
goes  all  over  N'York.  Don't  we.  Bron- 
cho?" 

Another  lad  spoke  up. 

"I  come  from  me  aunt's  house  in  Harlem 
right  down  to  East  Thirty-Fourth  Street, 
all  by  meself  and  me  little  sister." 

It  was  Vio  who  arranged  the  matter  to 
everyone's  satisfaction.  With  her  right 
hand  on  one  boy's  shoulder  and  her  left 
on  another's  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
authority: 

"You  see,  this  is"  the  way  it  is.  The 
war  is  over  at  last.  They've  just  signed  the 
peace  treaty,  and  I've  come  to  tell  Mr. 
Harrowby.  But  now  that  we've  got 
peace  we've  got  to  go  on  fighting — only 
fighting  in  a  better  way  and  for  better 
things.  Now,  you're  a  little  army,  with 
Mr.  Harrowby  as  your  Commander-in- 
Chief,  like  Marshal  Foch.  But  under  him 
you're  all  officers,  according  to  your  ages. 
Patsy  is  the  general,  and  you're  the 
colonel — "  she  continued  to  the  elder  Finn 
boy. 

"Aw,  no,  he's  not,  Miss,"  one  of  the 
other  lads  declared,  tearfully.  "  I'm 
older'n  him.  He's  only  twelve  goin' 
on  thirteen,  and  I'm  thirteen  goin'  on 
fourteen." 

This  too  was  adjusted,  and  with  a  dollar 
from  Vio  for  ice-cream  sodas,  the  general 
tramped  out,  followed  by  colonel,  major, 
captain,  and  lieutenants,  each  keeping  to 
his  rank  by  marching  in  Indian  file.  I  had 
never  before  seen  Vio  in  this  light,  and 
something  new  and  human  that  had  not 
entered  into  our  previous  relations  sud- 
denly was  there. 

T  EFT  alone  with  her  I  was  in  too  great 
*-'  a  tumult  of  excitement  to  find  words 
for  the  opportunity. 

"How  did  you  know  where  to  find  me?" 
was  the  question  I  asked,  stupidly. 

"Miss  Averill  told  me.  She  said  you'd 
be  here  with  your  boys,  and  she  thought 
you'd  told  her  you'd  be  doing  this  particu- 
lar subject.  I  went  through  some  of  the 
other  rooms  first—" 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  her." 

"I  didn't  till— till  lately.  I  was  in- 
terested in  making  her  acquaintance  be- 
cause of  things  Alice  Mountney  said— 
and  you  said — " 

"What  did  I  say?" 

"Oh,  nothing  of  much  importance, 
except  for  showing  me  that — that  she  was 
the  one." 

"What  one?" 

"The  one  you  spoke  of — the— the  last 
evening.  That's — that's  what's  made  me 
come  to  New  York,  Billy — to  see  if  I 
could    do    anything — to — to    help    out.' 

"To  help  out— how?" 

"Oh,  Billy,  don't  make  yourself  dull. 
You  know  that  nothing  can  be  done  unles.s 
I — or  you — or  one  of  us — should  take  the 
first  step — " 

I  asked,  with  a  casual  intonation: 

"How's  Stroud?" 

Fire  flashed  right  through  the  thickness 
of  the  veil,  but  she  answered  in  the  tone 
I  had  taken. 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since — since  that  girl — " 

"She's  married." 

"Oh,  is  she?    I  hope  it's  to  someone — " 

"It's  to  someone  as  true-blue  as  she." 

"She  is  true-blue,  Billy.  I  see  that  now. 
She — she  must  be  —  tohave  wanted  to  do  - 
what  she  did— for — a  woman  like  me, 
who — " 

She  took  a  step  or  two  toward  one  of  the 
cases,  where  she  pretended  to  examine  the 
lustre  of  a  great  Moorish  plaque. 

"She's  an  erratic  little  thing,"  I  .said, 
finding  it  easier  to  talk  of  a  third  person 
rather  than  of  our.selves,  "all  pluck,  and  high 
spirit  and  good  heart — harum-scarum — 
and  yet  a  greit  deal  wiser  than  you'd 
think." 


She  turned  round  from  the  plaque, 
without  coming  nearer  to  me. 

"I  just  want  to  say  that  the  things  she 
told  me — the  things  she  pretended  to 
betray — were  things  I  knew  more  or  less 
already.  I'd  been  coming  to  the  same 
conclusions  for  myself,  only  I  hadn't  quite 
reached  them.  .  .  And  then  you  came 
back — and  everything  was  so  strange — 
after  I'd  been  in  mourning  for  you — and 
given  those  prints  as  a  memorial  in  your 
name.  ...  I  wish — "  I  detected  some- 
thing like  a  sob — "I  wish  you  could  make 
some  allowances  for  me,  Billy." 

The  minute  was  a  hard  one  for  me,  but 
I  stood  my  ground. 

"I  make  all  allowances,  Vio;  I've  no 
hard  feelings  whatever." 

She  advanced  toward  me  by  a  pace. 

"Then  will  you  do  this  for  me?  If  I 
can  find  a  way  to — to  give  you  your 
liberty  will  you— will  you  marry  Mildred 
Averill— and — and  be  happy?" 

'  I  ''HOUGH  my  heart  was  going  wild  I 
■*■  know  my  eyes  must  have  been  cold,  as 
I  said: 

"I  can't  promise  you  that,  Vio,  for  a 
double  reason.  First,  I'm  not  in  love  with 
her;  and  then  she's  not  in  love  with  me." 

"Oh,  but  I  thought  she  was.  Every- 
body says  so." 

"Who's  everybody?" 

"Well — well,  Alice  Mountney." 

"I  can  see  how  Alice  Mountney  might 
make  that  mistake;  but  it  is  a  mistake, 
Vio,  and  please  let  my  saying  so  convince 
you.  I'll  be  quite  frank  with  you  and  say 
that  I  thought  so  once  myself.  I'll  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  at  one  time— if 
everything  had  been  different — it  might 
have  happened.  But  —  but  everything 
was  as  it  was — and  so.  .  .  Well,  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is  that  there's  nothing  in 
it;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  take  that  as 
decisive." 

"Then— then— who  is  it?" 

"No  one.  I've  found  my  work — a 
very  humble  work,  as  you've  just  seen — " 

"A  very  fine  and  useful  work." 

"I  hope  so;  and  I'm  not — not  unhappy — 
specially." 

She  moved  along  the  line  of  cases,  as  if 
carelessly  examining  the  contents. 

"What's  that?"  she  asked,  coming  to  a 
pause. 

Obliged  to  go  close  to  her,  I  was  careful 
not  to  touch  so  much  as  the  surface  of  her 
clothes. 

"It's  just  a  cup  and  saucer — Ludwigs- 
burg — an  old  Rhine  valley  factory  now 
extinct.  They  liked  those  little  fancy 
scenes." 

"It  seems  to  be  a  woman  pleading  with 
a  man,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  looks  like  that.  It  probably  means 
nothing  beyond  a  bit  of  decoration." 

"And  he  seems  so  implacable,  while 
she's  down  on  her  knees,  poor  thing!" 
She  looked  round  at  me.  "Are  you  busy 
here  still?" 

"Oh,  there  are  always  things  to  do. 
Why?" 

"I  thought  you  might  walk  back  to — 
to  the  hotel  with  me." 

I  took  out  my  watch,  though  unable  to 
read  the  time  even  when  I  looked  at  it. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid — " 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not."  There  was  a 
repetition  of  the  catch  in  the  tone  that 
suggested  a  sob.  "Billy,  aren't  we— 
aren't  we  going  to  be  friends?" 

I  couldn't  soften  toward  her.  I  felt 
no  springs  of  forgiveness. 

"Why  should  you  want  to  be  friends  with 
me?" 

"Becau.se  I  can't  help  it  for  one  thing," 
she  cried;  "and  for  another — "  Turning 
away  wearily  she  began  to  move  toward 
the  door.  "Of  course  if  you  don't  want 
to  I  can't  urge  it,  and  so  must  learn  to 
get  along  by  myself." 

Something  in  the  last  phrase  prompted 
me  to  say: 

"Is  there  anything  specially  wrong?" 

"No;  only  everythmg  specially  wrong. 
If  you  had  come  back  to  the  hotel  with  mc 
I  could  have  told  you." 

"Can't  you  tell  me  now?  Is  it  about  - 
about  Stroud?"- 

"Oh,  no,  Billy.  Can't  you  forget  about 
that?  I  have.  He's  dropped  out  of  my 
existence.  That  was  all  a  mi-stake— like 
the  other  things." 

"What  other  things?" 

"All  the  other  things."  She  pointed  to 
the  big  word  PEACE  staring  at  us  from  a 
chair  to  which  I  had  thrown  the  news- 
paper. "Look  at  that.  Doesn't  it  make 
all  the  last  five  years  seem  unreal— like 


A  MAN  IS  AS  OLD  AS  HIS  ARTERIES 

Importance  of  Keeping  Our  Blood  Pressure  Down 


By  W.  A.  GRIFFITHS,  Phm.  B. 


Were  you  ever  tested  for  life  insurance? 
If  so,  and  your  age  is  anywhere  around 
the  forty  mark  or  over,  you  will  recollect 
how  carefully  the  physician  was  in  ascer- 
taining your  exact  Blood  Pressure,  and, 
if  very  high,  anywhere  say  above  150,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  your  policy  would  be 
granted  or  not. 

■B- 
You  are  probably  aware  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arteries  regulates  your  Blood 
Pressure,  and  the  lower  this  pressure  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  heart  to  pump  the 
blood  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  long 
life  that  we  should  aim  to  keep  our 
arteries  as  young  as  possible. 

The  reason  for  High  Pressure  is  attri- 
buted to  many  causes,  and  occurs  earlier 
in  life  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits  or 
those  with  indoor  occupations,  who  have 
confined  themselves  too  closely  to  busi- 
ness for  continuous  years— in  most  cases 
from  Constipation,  or  continually  taking 
laxatives  or  cathartics  of  different  kinds 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  system  regular- 

The  best  means  of  keeping  the  system  in 
perfect  working  order,  reducing  the  Blood 
Pressure  and  preventing  hardening  of  the 
arteries  lies  in  taking  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  long  walks  in  the  open,  golfing, 
horseback  riding  or  other  mild  exercises, 
and  keeping  the  system  regulated  at  all 
times.  Avoid  taking  laxatives  in  any  form, 
as  they  diminish  the  vitality. 

Internal  bathing  by  means  of  the  J.  B.  L. 
Cascade  has  done  more  to  prolong  life 
and  keep  active  business  men  and  women' 
up  to  the  1007c  standard  of  efficiency  than 
any  other  means  known.  Its  occasional 
use  perfectly  cleanses  the  intestines  and 
keeps  them  clean,  so  that  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  these  parts  once  every 
24  hours  does  not  become  contaminated 
and-  is  not  allowed  to  poison  the  system. 
High  pressure  lessens,  sleepless  nights  are 
gone.  Indigestion  is  a  trouble  unknown  to 
internal  bathers,  rheumatism  disappears, 
and  likewise  many  other  ills  directly 
caused  from  Constipation. 


It  is  a  proven  fact,  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Chas.  T.  Tyrrell,  inventor  of  the 
J.  B.  L.  Cascade,  in  his  own  case,  that 
internal  bathers  live  longer  than  those 
who  are  not.  Dr.  Tyrrell,  25  years  ago, 
was  told  by  his  physician  that  he  could  not 
live  more  than  two  years  at  the  most,  and 
attributes  his  long  life  to  the  use  of  the 
J.  B.  L.  Cascade. 

The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
at  present  86  years  of  age,  who  personally 
directs  his  large  business  every  day  from 
his  own  desk.  He  has  been  a  user  of  the 
J.  B.  L.  Cascade  now  for  years,  and  tells 
his  many  friends  that  internal  bathing  is 
alone  responsible  for  his  wonderful  health 
and  energy  at  this  age.  I  could  also  men- 
tion many  similar  eases  almost  equal  to 
this  that  have  come  directly  under  my 
notice  during  the  past  ten  years. 

If  you  want  to  live  longer  and  alwa.vs 
be  fit  and  free  from  the  many  ills  which 
are  liable  to  creep  on  us  as  years  advance, 
learn   more   about  this   important   subject. 

Write  to  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  Suite  246, 
Tyrrell  Building,  163  College  St.,  Toronto, 
and  you  will  receive  a  64-page  book,  called 
"The  What,  the  Why,  the  Way  of  Internal 
Bathing,"  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention 
having  read  this  article  in  MacLean's 
Magazine. 

Over  half  a  million  bright,  intelligent 
Canadians  and  Americans  who  use  the 
J.  B.  L.  Cascade  are  very  enthusiastic  on 
internal  bathing,  and  if  you  want  to  re- 
gain your  health  and  keep  it  just  write  for 
this  booklet  while  it  is  on  your  mind, 
and  you  will  learn  from  it  much  to  your 
advantage  regarding  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Personally  I  am  very  enthusiastic  on 
internal  bathing,  because  I  have  seen  what 
it  has  done  in  illness  as  well  as  in  health, 
and  I  believe  that  every  person  who  wishes 
to  keep  in  as  near  a  perfect  condition  as  is 
humanly  possible  should  at  least  be  in- 
formed on  this  subject.  You  will  probably 
learn  something  about  yourself  which  you 
have  never  known  through  reading  this 
little   book   to   which   I   refer. 
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Send  for  our  new  catalog  and  pick  out  a  glorious,  radiant  Gophir 
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AS  years  roll  on,  Gutta  Percha  Tires  roll  up  a  record 
^  that  stands  for  bigger  values,  bigger  mileage  and 
endurance. 

For  country  roads,  for  city  streets,  for  the  careful 
driver  and  the  speedster,  Gutta  Percha  Tires  are  the 
synonym  for  easy  riding  and  a  season  of  minimum 

Tire  Trouble.  Gutta  Percha  Tires 
are  not  only  "The  Tires  that  Give 
Satisfaction",  but — 


"The  Tires  It  Pays  to  Buy 


yy 


Sold  by  Dealers  all  over 
the  Dominion 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber 

Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factory: 

TORONTO 

Branches:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Toronto, 
Fort  William,    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Calgary, 
Edmonton,     Saskatoon,     Lethbridge, 
Vancouver,     Victoria 
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nightmare  after  you've  got  up?     Well, 
lat's  the  way  I  feel  now — about — about 


Canadian  National  Railuiaiis 


Hi 


Make  Your  Magazine 
Give  You  Full  Value 

You  do  not  get  out  of  MacLean's 
Magazine  all  that  it  has  for  you  of 
interest  and  value  unless  you  read 
the  advertisements  it  contains. 

You  get  information  from  them.  You 
learn  all  about  many  things  that  are  of 
so  much  personal  importance  in  your 
life.  They  keep  you  posted.  They  tell 
you  what  is  new  and  desirable. 

Make  a  practice  of  reading  the  advertise- 
ments in  each  issue  of  MacLean's.  Read 
them  as  news  from  the  business  world, 
published  for  your  benefit.  They  will 
help  you  to  live  better  and  dress  better 
and  make  more  of  your  income  in  every 
way. 


"About  me?" 

"Of  course." 

"Do  you  mean  that — ?"' 

She  nodded,  without  waiting  for  me  to 
finish  tha  question.  "I  never,  never 
should  have  thought  it  at  all  only  that 
Wolf  and  Dick  Stroud  and  even  the  mili- 
tary authorities  —" 
"But  I  want  it  very  plainly,  Vio— " 

"I'll  tell  you  as  plainly  as  you  like, 
Billy,  but — but  not  now.  I'm  too  wor- 
ried— " 

"But  what  about?     Is  it—?" 

"Oh,  everything,"  she  burst  out  des- 
perately,— "money  for  one.  Didn't  you 
see  how  shabby  the  house  was — and  run 
down? — and — "  the  sobs  began  to  come 
freely  now,  and  without  restraint — "and — 
and  Lulu  Averill  has  a  little  boy — a  per- 
fect   darling — and    our    little    Bobby — " 

"I'll  go  back  with  you  to  the  hotel," 
I  said  quietly,  "only  don't — don't  cry 
here,  with  people  coming  in  and  out — " 

SHE  dried  her  eyes,  drew  down  her  veil, 
and  took  her  sunshade  from  a  corner. 
Picking  up  the  paper  she  had  brought, 
I  folded  it,  and  slipped  it  into  my  pocket. 
I  began  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  prove  a 
souvenir. 

On  the  way  to  the  main  exit  we  passed 
though  a  corridor  lined  with  cases  of  old 
silver. 

"Do  you  think  your  boys  would  like  a 
day  with  those  things?"  she  asked,  with 
the  slight  convulsion  of  her  throat  that  a 
child  has  after  tears. 

"I'm  sure  they  would." 

"I  could — I  could  take  them — some 
day — when  you  didn't  want  to  go — if 
you'd  let  me.  It's  one  of  the  few  things  I 
know  something  about." 

"I'm  afraid  it  would  bore  you." 

She  paused  for  just  an  instant.  "Bore 
me?  Billy,  nothing  will  ever  bore  me 
again    so    long    as    you — you    let    me — " 

THE 


As  she  could  say  no  more  we  resumed  our 
walk. 

Out  in  the  open  a  boy  rushed  up  to  us, 
a  Slavic  creature  with  huge  questioning 
eyes. 

"Peace,  Mister!  Peace,  Miss!  Buy 
one!  Great  historic 'casion!" 

They  were  like  doves,  all  up  and  down 
the  avenue — white,  fluttering,  bearing  the 
one  blessed,  magical  word.  They  were 
in  motor-cars,  carriages,  and  on  the  tops 
of  omnibuses — all  white,  all  fluttering, 
all  blessed,  and  all  magical.  Up  and 
down  and  everywhere  the  cry  burst  from 
hundreds  of  raucous  little  throats: 

"Peace!     Peace!    PEACE!" 

"It's  like  coming  out  into  a  new  world, 
isn't  it?"  I  said. 

"It  is  a  new  world — for  me.  Do  you 
remember  saying  that  day  when  you  first 
came  home,  that  the  new  world  made  the 
war?  Now  it's  made  something  else,  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  there'll  be  just  as 
much  struggle  called  for,  only  with  a  dif- 
ference. "Then  the  hard  things  were  done 
to  break  us  down;  now  they  may  be  just 
as  hard,  only  they'll  be  to  build  us  up. 
The  east  isn't  farther  from  the  west,  is  it? 
than  these  two  motives.  I've  never 
wanted  to  build  up  anything  in  my  life; 
but  now  I  feel  as  if — " 

Once  more  we  walked  silently  among  the 
doves,  listening  to  that  throaty,  lasty 
cry  that  was  sheer  music : 

"Peace!     Peacel    PEACE!" 

We  had  come  to  that  avenue  in  the 
park  sacred  to  little  boys  and  girls,  when 
she  said: 

"He's  a  darling — Lulu  Averill's  baby; 
and  they — they  quite  understand  each 
other — now." 

This  second  reference  prompted  me  to 
give  her  a  long  sidewise  look,  but  she  did 
not  return  it. 

"Perhaps — "  I  ventured. 

"Oh,  Billy!" 

It  was  barely  a  sigh,  but  for  the  minute 
it  was  enough  for  me,  as  she  pressed  for- 
ward,   with    veiled    profile    set,    like    one 
gazing  into  the  future. 
END 


The  Precipitate  Lover 

Continued  from  page  23 


He  looked  up  angrily.  "What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Think?"  she  stammered— "think?"  She 
dropped  her  hands  helplessly,  staring  at 
him.  "Marie  Hetherford  is  my  sister!" 
she  said. 

"Your — sister,"  he  repeated,  after  a 
long  pause —    "Your  sister!" 

She  pressed  a  white  hand  to  her  fore- 
head, clearing  her  eyes  with  a  gesture. 

"Isn't  it  too  absurd!"  she  said,  dreamily. 
"My  sister  sent  us  a  telegram  like  yours. 
Our  parents  are  abroad.  So  my  brother 
and  I  threw  some  things  into  a  trunk  and — 
and  started!  Oh,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  like  this?" 

"Your  sister!"  he  repeated,  dazed. 
"My  brother  and  your  sister.  And  I  am 
on  my  way  to  stop  it;  and  you  are  on  your 
way  to  stop  it — " 

She  began  to  laugh — not  hysterically, 
but  it  was  not  a  natural  laugh. 

"And,"  he  went  on,  "I've  lost  another 
sister  in  the  shuffle,  and  you've  lost  an- 
other brother  in  the  shuffle,  and  now  there's 
a  double-shuffle  danced  by  you  and  me — " 

"Don't.  Don'V."  she  said,  faint  from 
laughter. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  said.  "And  I'll  say 
more!  I'll  say  that  Destiny  is  taking 
exclusive  charge  of  our  two  families,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  if  your  brother  and 
my  sister  were  driving  around  New  York 
together  at  this  moment  looking  for  us!" 

'TpHEIR  laughter  infected  the  entire 
■*■  dining-car;  every  waiter  snickered; 
the  enfant  terrible  grinned;  the  aged  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England  beamed  a 
rapid  fire  of  benediction  on  them. 

But  they  had  forgotten  everybody  ex- 
cept each  other. 

"PYom  what  I  hear  and  from  what  I 
know  personally  of  your  family,"  she  said, 
"it  seems  to  me  that  they  never  waste 
much  time  about  anything." 

"We  are  rather  in  that  way,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "I  have  been  in  a  hurry  from  the 
time  you  first  met  me — and  you  see  what 
my  brother  is  going  to  do." 

"Going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  let 
him?" 

"Let  him?"  He  looked  steadily  at  her, 
and  she  returned  the  gaze  as  steadily. 
"Yes,"  he  said,    "I'm  going  to  let   him. 


And  if  I  tried  to  stop  him  I'd  get  my 
deserts.  I  think  I  know  my  brother  Jim. 
And  I  fancy  it  would  take  more  than  his 
brother  to  drag  him  away  from  your  sis- 
ter." He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Is  she 
like — like  you?" 

"A  year  younger — yes,  we  are  alike.  .  . 
And  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  let  him 
— marry  her?" 

"Yes — if  you  don't  mind." 

The  challenge  was  in  his  eyes,  and  she 
accepted  it. 

"Is  your  brother  Jim  like  you?" 

"A  year  younger — yes.  .  .  May  he 
marry  her?" 

She  strove  to  speak  easily,  but  to  her 
consternation  she  choked,  and  the  bright 
color  dyed  her  face  from  neck  to  hair. 

This  must  not  be:  she  must  answer  him. 
To  flinch  now  would  be  impossible — giving 
a  double  meaning  and  double  understand- 
ing to  a  badinage  light  as  air.  Alas! 
II  ne  faut  pas  badiner  avec  I'amourl  Then 
she  answered,  saying  too  much  in  an  effort 
to  say  a  little  with  careless  and  becoming 
courage. 

"If  he  is  like  you,  he  may  marry  her.  .  . 
I  am  glad  he  is  your  brother." 

The  answering  fire  burned  in  his  face; 
she  met  his  eyes,  and  twice  her  own  fell 
before  their  message. 

HE  leaned  forward,  elbows  on  the  table, 
hot  face  between  his  hands;  a  careless 
attitude  for  others  to  observe,  but  a  swift 
glance  warned  her  what  was  coming — 
coming  in  a  low,  casual  voice,  checked  at 
intervals  as  though  he  were  swallowing. 

"You  are  the  most  splendid  girl  I  ever 
knew."  He  dropped  one  hand  and  picked 
up  a  flower  that  had  slipped  from  her 
finger-bowl.  "You  are  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  will  not  think  me  crazy  for 
saying  this.  We're  a  headlong  race. 
Will  you  marry  me?" 

She  bent  her  head  thoughtfully,  pressing 
her  mouth  to  her  clasped  fingers.  Her 
attitude  was  repose  itself. 

"Are  you  offended?"  he  asked,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

There  was  a  slight  negative  motion  of 
her  head. 

A  party  of  assorted  travellers  rose  from 
their  table  and  passed  them,  smiling  dis- 
creetly; the  old  minister  across  the  aisle 
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ITH  all  her  appreciation  of  the  elaborate  service  ac- 
Lordcd  her  in  her  Hotel  or  Club,  the  woman  of  taste 
rarely  tries  to  emulate  it  on  her  home  table.  Instead  she 
keeps  her  accessories  few  and  simple — and  is  very  careful 
to  have  them  right. 

Her  Cjrapes  are  separated  into  dainty  clusters  before  they  come  to  the  table. 
Sharp-pointed,  sharp-edged  (^ummunity  Fruit  Knives  for  ■Apples,  Teaches 
and  Tears.  -y{nd  for  'Berries  or  'Preserved  Fruits — never  the  ordinary  table- 
spoon; but  this  Community  P'ruit  Spoon,  with  its  generous  bowl,  set  on  the 
handle  at  just  the  correct  angle  for  serving  daintily  from  a  deep  di^h. 


Indeed,  one  finds  the  Berry  Spoon 
almost  indispensable  also  for  6Wrt^/j, 
J^arge  'Vegetables.,  and  serving  from 
a  Casserole  or  Tudding  'Dish. 


CORRECT  SERVICE 
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THE  days  of  the  stiff  and 
stilted  figure  are  gone 
forever.  The  war  has  made 
women  realize  that  their 
usefulness  depends  upon 
their  physical  activity  and 
freedom  of  action. 

BIAS  PILLED  CORSETS 
enable  you  to  breathe  nor- 
mally. Do  not  interfere 
with  the  free  actions  of 
the  body.  Give  that  ease 
and  comfort,  combined 
with  grace  and  smartness, 
which  every  woman  de- 
sires and  requires  of  a 
corset. 


Illustration  shows  Style 
333,  (Registered  Design) 
for  stout  figures.  Controls 
superfluous  flesh,  retains 
natural  form,  cannot 
stretch  out  of  shape. 


Write  us  NOW  for  the 
name  and  address  of  our 
representative  in  your 
vicinity.  Useful  hints 
on  fitting  and  self-mea- 
surement Free  upon  re- 
(tuest. 
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Use  Sweet  Milk— Sour  Milk 

Buttermilk  or  water 

with 

EGG-0 

Baking  Iknvder 

Egg-O    Baking   Powder  Co..,  Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 


BOOK  ON 

/^d0^ 

DOG 

w^^^ 

DISEASES 

'  wK^ 

AND 

-^ 

How  to  Feed 

America's 

Mailed   free    to    any 
address  by  the 

Pioneer 
Dog 

Author 

H.    CLAY    GLOVER 
CO.,  INC. 

Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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MALT-HOP 

is  the  friend  of  foo<l  and  good  fellowship.  SeiTe 
your  silpsts  Malt-Hop.  It  is  c?er  ready.  You 
cannot  buy  it  in  stores,  you  make  it  yourself  with 
the  help  of  our  famous  Extract.  Trj-  onoe  and 
1k>  convinced  of  its  superb  test  Non-intoxicating 
but  a  substantial  and  satisfying  drink.  One  can 
only  $1.60,  sufticient  for  makiuf;  7  gallons  of  tJii« 
beverage.  Oivler  from  .Standard  I.Mail  Order  Hotise. 
Box    1«35,    Dept.    7,    Winnipeg.   Man. 


iiiu.sed  in  his  coffee-cup,  caressing  his 
shaven  face  with  wrinkled  fingers.  The 
dining-car  grew  very  still. 

"It's  in  the  blood,"  he  said,  under  his 
breath;  "my  grandparents  eloped;  my 
father's  courtship  la.sted  three  days  from 
the  time  he  first  met  my  mother  -you 
see  what  my  brother  has  done  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  .  .  .  We  do  things  more 
quickly  in  these  days.  .  .  Please  pleaste 
don't  look  so  unhappy!" 

"I— I  am  not  unhappy.  .  .  I  am  willing 
to — hear  you.  You  were  saying  something 
about  -about — " 

"About  love." 

"I— think  so.  Wait  until  those  people 
pa.ss!" 

He  waited,  apparently  hypnotized  by 
the  beauty  of  the  car  ceiling.  Then: 
"Of  course,  if  you  were  not  going  to  be 
my  sister-in-law  to-morrow,  I'd  not  go 
into  family  matters." 

"No.  of  course  not,"  she  murmured. 

SO  he  gave  her  a  brief  outline  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  she  listened  with  bent 
head  until  there  came  the  pause  which 
was  her  own  cue. 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  this?"  she  asked, 
innocently. 

"It — it — why,  because  I  love  you." 

On  common  ground  once  more,  she  pre- 
pared for  battle,  but  to  her  consternation 
she  found  the  battle  already  ended  and 
an  enemy  calmly  preparing  for  her  sur- 
render. 

"But  when  -  when  do  you  propose  to — 
to  do  this?"  she  asked,  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

"Now,"  he  said,  firmly. 

"Now?     Marry  me  at  once?" 

"I  love  you  enough  to  wait  a  million 
years — but  1  won't.  I  always  expected 
to  fall  in  love;  I've  rather  fancied  it  would 
come  like  this  when  it  came;  and  I  swore 
I'd  never  let  the  chance  slip  by.  We're  a 
headlong  family— but  a  singularly  loyal 
one.  We  love  but  once  in  our  lifetime: 
and  when  we  love  we  know  it." 

"Do  you  think  that  this  is  that  one 
time?" 

"There  is  no  doubt  left  in  me." 

"Then" — she    covered    her    face    with 
her  hands,  leaning  heavily  on  the  table 
"then  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do?" 

"Promise  each  other  to  love." 

"Do  you  promise?" 

"Yes,  I  do  promise,  forever.    Do  you?" 

She  looked  up,  pale  as  a  ghost,  "Yes," 
she  said. 

"Then-please  say  it,"  he  whispered. 

Some  people  rose  and  left  the  car.  She 
sat  apparently  buried  in  colorless  reverie. 
Twice  her  voice  failed  her;  he  bent  nearer; 
and — I 

"I  love  you,"  she  said. 


Canada's  Trade 
Scouts 

Continued  fronTPaye  1 0 

One  English^correspondent,^  having 
great  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, asked  if  it  would  be  pos.sible  for  us 
to  obtain  for  him  "a  good  sound  railway 
proposition  to  put  forward  in  England," 
adding,  "I  have  two  strong  capitalistic 
groups  behind  me  who  are  prepared  to 
give  me  letters  or  credentials  in  either  case 
up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  milHon  sterling." 

Letters  are  received  from  all  over  the 
world,  one  coming  from  a  distant  point  in 
the  United  States  asking  the  Department 
to  have  the  telephone  exchange  moved 
from  one  point  in  British  Columbia  to 
another,  the  writer  incidentally  applying 
for  the  position  of  exchange  operator. 
If  From  China  there  came  a  letter  one  day 
with  the  story  that  the  writer  was  en- 
deavoring to  withstand  a  plot  which  had 
been  "fostered  up  against  me,"  and  a  free 
passage  to  Canada  was  requested  to  en- 
able the  writer  to  live  under  the  British 
flag. 

For  many  years  the  Department  has 
received  long  letters  from  a  correspondent 
who  desires  to  establish  steamship  services 
at  immense  cost  to  almost  every  country 
in  the  world.  Descriptions  of  ships  are 
given  and  the  writer  displayed  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  cost  of  construction, 
speed  and  consumption  of  coal,  but  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  writer 
was  an  old  man  who  in  his  day  had  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  but  at  present  is  an  inmate 
of  a  workhouse  in  England,  his  sole  occupa- 
tion being  the  writing  of  innumerable 
letters,  with  a  queer  perverted  Naew  that 


SHOE 
POLISHES 

liQuids  and  pastes.  For  Hack 
wKiie.  i£in.  dark  brown  or 
ox-blood  shoes. 

TmC    r  *"    V^LLLf     CO"«ifiATION5     LTCa,  HAMILTON.  OHT. 
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'THIS  is 
■*■  Richard  A. 
Oldham.  He  earned  $2200.00 
in  four  months  with  a  Hay- 
wood Tire  Repairing  outfit.  For 
20  years  he  was  telegraph  operator  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway.  He  is  now  5.S  years 
old.  He  answered  my  advertisement— quit 
his  job— bought  a  plant  and  opened  a  busi- 
ness. He  just  wrote  me  "I  have  made  more 
in  eight  months  than  2 '  <  years  as  operator." 
There  are  now  500  stations  where  tire  re" 
pairing  is  nejjlected. 

I  Must  Have  500  Men 

To  Fill  These  Positions 

I  have  a  Bi^  interesting  Book  to  send  you. 
It  tells  all  about  tires— gives 
inside  figures  and  profit.  Send 

for  it!    What  Oldham  aiiri  othera 
are  doin^  You  can  do.    SUoOO.OO  to 
$4,000.00  per  year  is  conservative. 
Like  Mr.  OUih.im— One  machine 
will  start  you.    Then  open  a  sh^p. 
Youcansecbus  nessallaround  you.  Put 
out  a  Haywoof^  Si^n  and  business  will 
cometoyou.  Now  get  started.  Send  for 
the  Big  Book  j.nd  start  making  monfy. 
M.  I  ;AVWOOD,  Pres. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 

1212  Capito'  Ave.       Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


MI-RITA 

SUPERFLUOUS 

HAIR 

REMOVER 

.\  treatment  that  will 
remove  permanently 
;tU  Superfluous  Hair 
from  the  fact  or  any 
part  of  the  body 
without  leaving  a 
mark  on  the  most  de- 
licate skin.  Removes 
entire  hair  roots  and 
destroys  the  hair 
duct.  No  electric 
needle,  burning  caus- 
tics or  powders  used. 
One  application  of  Mi-Rita  Mill  quickly  and  comi^etely 
remove  all^  undesirable  hair  without  i>ain,  leaving  the 
skin   wrft  and  (mi<»oth. 

Bveij"  wpman  who  Ls  troubled  with  superfluous  hair 
should  know  that  Mi-Rita  will  jxTmanently  destroy 
the  most  stiiblHini  growth  of  hair,  and  this  treatment 
eiin   Ik-   iL^e*!  successfully  at   home. 

StnJ /or  Free  Beauty  Boo^  listing 
OUT  exciusice  preparalions  for 
beautifying    the   skiri    and    hair. 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Sote  Owner  of  the  Mi-Rita  Treatment 

Dept.  J     1112  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  U.S.\. 

Established  22  years. 


QSCSID! 


None  Genuine  Without 
This  Trade-Mark. 
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he  may  some  day  achieve  the  establish- 
nent  of  severalsteamship services. 
You  may  ask  why  letters  regarding 
steamship  services  should  come  to  this 
Department.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  granting  of  steamship 
subsidies  comes  within  the  scope  of  our 
duties.  This  gives  rise  to  some  interesting 
and  naive  correspondence.  The  Depart- 
ment pays  subsidies  to  various  companies 
for  performing  steamship  services  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  Canada,  as  well  as  some 
overseas  services,  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale  of  some  extraordinary  letters.  In  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  primitive  folk  in 
outlying  points,  the  Department  becomes 
the  source  from  which  all  blessings  flow. 
The  arrival  of  the  steamship  once  or  twice 
a  week — or  less  frequently — is  the  sole 
event  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  life 
and  therefore  to  the  Department  is  direct- 
ed every  complaint  against  the  ship,  even 
though  it  be  a  side  of  bacon  which  has  gone 
astray,  or  a  ship's  cook  has  been  dismissed. 
One  humorous  relief  in  our  daily  routine 
was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  certain 
lady  who  complained  of  the  bread  made 
from  almost  all  of  the  well-known  brands 
of  flour  manufactured  in  Canada.  A  copy 
of  her  letter  was  religiously  sent  to  all  the 
manufacturers  involved,  some  of  whom 
took  the  complaint  in  all  good  faith  and 
stated  that  they  would  make  a  special 
effort  to  show  the  complaining  lady  the 
excellence  of  their  respective  brands  of 
flour.  Others  expressed  some  surprise 
that  the  Department  should  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  letter,  but  intimated  that 
possibly  it  was  but  a  tribute  to  industry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  One  manufacturer 
suggested  that  the  lady  should  be  trans- 
ported immediately  to  the  "glory  land." 
He  added: 

"Nothing  but  angel  food  will  satisfy 
this  heaven-born  girl.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  any  lady  so  richly  blessed  with  a  taste 
for  things  eternal  should  be  condemned 
to  live  on  this  mundane  sphere  and  eat 
bread!" 

For  some  years  we  have  had  a  most 
prolific  correspondent  who  communicates 
with  us,  notwithstanding  that  no  reply  is 
vouchsafed,  putting  through  orders 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  and 
opening  ofiices  all  over  the  world.  The 
dnfortunate  writer  of  these  letters,  how- 
ever, while  showing  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  shipping  conditions  and 
business  methods,  indicates  that  he  is  not 
accountable  for  his  actions.  He  has 
communicated  with  some  of  the  Trade 
Commissioners,  informing  them  that  he 
has  passed  through  his  bankers  a  credit 
amounting,  in  one  case,  to  $28,000,000, 
and  requesting  the  Trade  Commissioner 
to  ship  immense  quantities  of  raw  silks 
of  various  grades,  giving  the  minutest 
details  of  qualities  required. 

One  correspondent  sent  in  a  letter  in 
copperplate  chirography,  carefully  punc- 
tuated, concerning  a  matter  which  was  at 
the  moment  of  no  importance.  A  careful 
reply  was  sent  to  him  and  soon  after  there 
was  received  a  similar  letter  from  the  cor- 
respondent which  wa.s  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  former  letter,  except  with  the 
change  of  date.  Thinking  the  first  letter 
had  not  been  received  a  reply  was  again 
sent  in  ternxs  somewhat  the  .same  as  in  the 
previous  communication.  The  correspon- 
dent apparently  was  not  satisfied,  for  there 
followed  fifteen  other  letters,  identical 
with  the  former  communications,  all  of 
them  exact  copies  of  the  previous  letters, 
even  to  every  mark  of  punctuation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  change  in  date. 

Speaking  of  punctuation,  a  Minister, 
whose  name  perhaps  I  had  better  not  men- 
tion, complained  to  his  private  secretary 
that  a  letter  had  been  improperly  punc- 
tuated by  one  of  the  latter's  stenographers 
The  private  secretary  took  the  letter  out 
to  his  office  and  expressed  rather  stronjjSy 
his  opinion  as  to  the  faulty  punctuaJ.ion. 
One  of  the  messengers  sitting  by  the  cli)or, 
with  the  usual  me.ssenger's  immobile 
countenance,  dryly  remarked: 

"Miss is  evidently  the  one  who  put 

the  'punk'  in  'punctuation'." 

One  correspondent  in  a  far-awa^  British 
pos.session  began  his  letter:  "In  the  words 
of  Julius  Ceasar,  Whereas  I  eitled  your 
attention  to  a  ca.se  which  has  been  before 
the  British  Parliament,  etc.,  etc.,"  and 
thereafter  launched  into  a  claim  of  10,000 
pounds,  by  reason  of  his  life  having  be'en 
attempted,  the  writer  states: — "And  in 
pursuit  of  my  life  being  shot,  I  had  to 
Bwim." 
B^The  Department  was  therefore  required 


to  send  a  despatch  to  His  Majesty  "show- 
ing loyalty  and  patriotism  because  justice 
must  be  imparted  for  Scotland  and  for 
freedom.  My  heart  has  bled  in  five 
successive  fields  of  fighting  being  conquered 
and  dismayed,  I  ask  you  to  send  an  an- 
swer." 

I  hesitate  to  further  utilize  your  space 
in  reciting  freak  letters,  but  as  this  article 
was  being  written  the  following  gem  was 
received: 

"I  have  discovered  or  think  I  have 
through  studying  this  last  ten  years  what 
might  easy  be  said  to  be  the  change  that 
came  over  this  planet  this  two  thousand 
years,  or  the  Resurrection  of  the  19th 
Century,  which  I  think  if  one  nation  adopts 
it  every  nation  in  the  world  will  adopt  it 
too.  If  I  am  right  I  would  like  to  see 
Canada  adopt  it  first  come.  If  I  am  right 
and  Canada  adopts  it  will  I  receive  a  mil- 
lion half  of  it  in  twenty  year  Government 
Bonds,  interest  to  be  paid  the  same  as 
other  Bonds  and  the  other  half  to  be  put 
in  the  Bank  of  Montreal  to  my  credit." 

Canada  Can  Meet  the  World 

BUT  to  return  to  more  serious  things: 
permit  me  in  conclusion  to  make  the 
assertion  that  Canadians  can  meet  every 
nation  of  the  world  in  foreign  markets  in 
open  competition.  I  believe  this  to  be 
amply  proven,  yet  the  development  of 
foreign  markets  will  always  remain  a  ques- 
tion demanding  the  most  studious  atten- 
tion. There  are  some  Canadian  firms 
whose  names  have  'become  household 
words  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
They  have  put  tremendous  energy  into 
the  expansion  of  their  foreign  business, 
and  as  a  result  they  now  occupy  a  very 
proud  position  in  their  respective  fields 
in  almost  every  country,  meeting  squarely 
all  competitors.  This  shows  what  can  be 
done  and  is  all  the  more  meritorious  in 
those  lines  of  manufactured  goods  which 
have  no  advantage  over  many  other  com- 
peting countries.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  them  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  their 
competitors  enjoy  cheaper  labor  conditions. 

Canada  is  no  longer  an  inconsiderable 
unit  among  the  world's  commercial  na- 
tions, but  the  struggle  is  becoming  keener 
and  competition  more  fierce  in  every 
market.  The  future  demands  most  care- 
ful consideration.  Although  Canada's  ex- 
ports are  increasing  rapidly  every  year, 
yet  it  must,  in  all  frankness,  be  admitted 
that  this  increase  has  been  due  not  only  to 
increased  values  nor  to  greater  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters,  but 
largely  by  reason  that  a  keener  demand 
has  arisen  abroad  for  goods  which  Canada 
can  supply. 

Although  the  necessity  of  filling  demands 
of  home  consumption  has  prevented  many 
enterprising  firms  from  seeking  foreign 
markets,  yet  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
home  consumption  will  have  reached 
the  "saturation"  point,  and  to-day  the 
call  comes  insistently  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  for  not  only  the  goods  that 
Canada  can  supply,  but  it  comes  to  Canada 
for  Canadian  yoods.  See  to  it  that  the  call 
is  answered  and  the  name  of  Canada  con- 
tinues to  be  held  high  in  the  esteem  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

One  final  message  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested-make full  use  of  Canada's  "Trade 
Scouts." 

Canada  is  Producing  Pictures 

npHE  general  public  have  little  idea  of 
-*■  the  miscellaneous  services  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. For  example,  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  inspection  of  gas  meters,  or  the  prose- 
cution of  a  dealer  for  having  a  false  scale 
in  his  possession,  to  the  production  of 
moving  pictures. 

The  latter  work,  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  concerned, 
is  the  infant  industry  of  the  Department. 
While  the  work  was  only  started  in  1917, 
its  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
Bureau  of  Exhibits  and  Publicity,  whence 
these  moving  pictures  emanate,  is  a  branch 
of  the  Department  occupying  an  entire 
building  in  Ottawa,  and  boasts  of  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  motion 
picture  producing  plants  on  the  continent. 
Canadian  pictures  produced  by  the  De- 
partment are  now  seen  by  thousands  of 
people  in  Canada  nightly;  and  though  it 
may  be  thought  a  somewhat  extravagant 
statement  to  make,  I  may  .say  that  our 
pictures  have  been  shown  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
now  carrying  a  message  of  Canadian  in- 
dustrial activities  around  the  world.  As 
the  ancient  Greek  philosopher  said:  "The 


A  Smart  Brogue  Oxford 

Fashion  decrees  this  dressy  mannish  sensible 
shoe  for  the  woman  who  loves  the  great  outdoors. 

You  cannot  get  a  better  fit,  smarter  style,  more 
sincere  crafting  or  a  greater  measure  of  service  than 
is  to  be  obtained  in  this  and  all  other  HARTT 
GOLD  MEDAL  SHOES.  You  can  prove  this 
statement  at  the  cost  of  a  little  time  and  effort. 
Look  up  the  local  store  that  sells  Hartt  shoes 
and  be  the  judge. 

Every  Hartt  shoe  carries  a  double 
guarantee — the  maker's  and  that  of 
an  honest  reliable  dealer. 

Jfyoa  don  I  know  where  iohay 
Harll  shoes,   write  us    direct. 

THE  HARTT 
BOOT  &  SHOE  CO.  Limited 
FREDERICTCN,  N.B. 


As  fresh  from  the 
package  as  from 
the  oven. 


M^ormicks 

Jersey  Cream  Sodas 


I  actory  at  LONDON,  Canada 

Branches     at      Montreal,      Ottawa,      HamiUi..., 
Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Port  Arthur,  St.  John,  N.U. 


.igston. 
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PASCO 


Wire 


Wheels 


10  Reasons  Why 

PASCO  Wire  Wheels 

Are  Popular 


1 .  They  are  trued  and  balanced  on 
a  special  truing  stand  and  balancing 
machine. 

2.  Due  to  the  special  method  of 
truing  the  wheel — thereby  securing 
equal  spoke  tension — breaking  and 
loosening  of  spokes  is  practically 
eliminated. 

3.  They  save  tires  because  the 
metal  absorbs  and  radiates  heat 
which  is  fatal  to  tires. 

4.  PASCO  wire  wheels  are  five 
times  the  strength  of  any  wood 
wheel,  size  for  size. 

5.  The  tangent  method  of  spoke 
lacing  gives  greater  curb  clearance. 


6.  The  spokes  do  not  interfere  with 
the  valve  stem — the  largest  sized 
air  chuck  can  be  used. 

7.  The  hub  cap  is  locked  to  the 
axle  by  double  lock  nuts  with  right 
and  left  threads  permitting  no  side- 
sway  or  wobble. 

8.  It  takes  less  than  three  minutes 
to  change  a  PASCO  on  the  road. 

9.  Their  symmetry  enhances  the 
beauty  of  your  car. 

10.  An  easy  wheel  to  clean — an 
ordinary  wire  wheel  brush  does  the 
job. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  PASCO  or  write  our  nearest  House 

Northar/i  Ekctric  Compa/fy 

LIMITED 

Montreal        Halifax        Quebec        Ottawa        Toronto        Hamilton         London 
Windsor        Winnipeg        Regina        Calgary        Edmonton        Vancouver 


The  Games  Arm  is  the  most 
efficient  and  perfect  substi- 
tute for  the  human  arm  ever  devised,  as  thousands  of  users 
have  tei?tified.  The  absolute  control  it  gives,  its  sureness  and 
comfort,  has  earned  awards  from  hospitals  and  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Most  "Human"  of  all  Artificial  Limbs 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  containing  photographs  of 
users  of  the  Games  Arm  and  testimonials  of  its  wonderful  effi- 
ciency.   Write  for  catalogue  No.  CIO 

Carne's  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Toronto.  610  Lumsden  Bldg. 


fashion  says 
the  use  or 


is  necessary  so  lonft  as  sleeve-  

less  gowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for  "J 

sleeves  are    worn.    It  assists   freedom  of  ' 
movement,    unhampered    ferace,     modest 
elegance  and  correct  style.    That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well 
known  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  quick,  safe  and 
certain  removal  of  hairy 
ferowths.  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless 
with  no  pain  or  discolora- 
tion. Beauty  specialists 
recommend  Delatone  for 
reinoval  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Drvggixtn  tell  Delalon* 
or  an  original  1  ox.  jar 
will  be  maiUd  to  any 
ttddrean  on  rtc«ipt  of 
^  tlby 

LYMAN  BROS.  &  CO.,  LIMITED  ju 

Dept.  MT,  71  Front  St.  Ea«t,  Toronto,  Ont.     Qft 


him  forever?"  He  sprnl  most  of  a  week 
on  his  article  on  "Native  Geniuses," 
Patricia  top  hole,  lots  of  reflected 
glow  over  the  musty  town.  He  con- 
cluded with  the  name  of  th2  Westehii 
hamlet  tifhere  Patricio  was  spending 
the  summer  v.ith  Uncle  Dan,  and  the 
cow-town  editor  had  quoted  liim,  ful- 
some, word  for  word. 

"Loathsome?"  said  Patricia. 
"Don't  you  s-ee?"  she  flared.  "Paul  will 
be  reading  it  this  very  minute.  He'll 
stampede,  I  tell  you.  Everj-thing  wa.^^ 
jagged  last  night,  his  mood,  the  storm. 
The  new  thing  that  was  being  born  across 
it  all  he  may  not  have  named  yet-  new- 
born things  are  so  little  and  so  helple.ss. 
so  ready  to  fall  back  again  ofT  the  edge  of 
life.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  write,  but  some- 
thing gets  into  my  blood  and  beats  and 
beats  until  I  release  it  at  a  pen-point  and 
have  peace!  I  don't  want  to  be  famou.s 
and  fussed,  but  jast  to  be  a  girl  and  have  a 
good  time.  It  has  been  a  darling  summer, 
all  fun  and  freedom,  and  nobody  knowing 
but  you.  And  Paul — oh,  great  will  be 
the  scare  of  him,  as  Gilla  says,"  and  she 
laughed  in  spite  of  her  bleak  spirits. 

'  I  'HE  storm-harridans  were  wearied  the 
■*■  day  after  and  sulked  and  shivered 
away.  The  world  was  bearable  again,  but 
not  yet  delectable.  Everyone  looked  en- 
during and  frazzled.  Paul  came  in  the 
early  afternoon,  glossy  in  the  grand  white 
collar  Patricia  had  ordered  into  exile  after 
Gilla's  revelation  that  first  night  in  June. 
He  anchored  restive  Delilah  with  a  weight 
and    gravely    rang    the    Dominie's    bell. 

"  'The  Kneir,"  Patricia  said  to  me, 
pinching  up  her  face  to  a  grin,  "  'The 
Knell  of  Parting  Day',"  and  wrappwi 
herself  in  furs. 

Before  they  came  back,  I  was  called  out 
to  a  distant  ranch  to  a  man  desperately 
ill  with  pneumonia.  He  died  before  the 
Doctor  and  I  arrived,  but  I  stayed  with 
the  bewildered  wife  until  after  the  funeral. 
So  it  was  several  days  later  when  I  knocked 
in  the  evening  at  Patricia's  door.  Her 
muffled  response  held  as  much  invitation 
as  anything  else,  so  I,  pushing,  came  into 
darkness  save  for  the  moon-facing  win- 
dow where  her  slender  length  curled  into 
an  unbelievably  crumpled  ball,  a  ball 
vibrant     with     some     choking     emotion. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Patricia  Cleary?" 
I    demanded,    my    hand    on    the    knob. 

She  put  a  finger  to  her  lashes,  then  held 
the  shining  drop  to  the  moon. 

"I'm  crying,  it  seems,"  she  sounded, 
amazed  herself.  "The  documentary  evi- 
dence proves  conclusively  that  I  have 
wept.     Advance,  Friend!" 

"But  why  on  earth  are  you  crying?" 

"Because  I'm  a  Native  Genius.  "The 
paper  says  so." 

"Shame  on  you!" 

"Because,  moreover,  the  wife  of  the 
Dominie  has  lectured  me  about  the 
Member's  morals." 

"But  you  can't  help  the  Member's 
morals." 

"No,  but  I  can  his  motor — at  least  I  ban 
help  going  in  it." 

Now  I  was  vouchsafed  a  glimmer  of 
light. 

"Paul  Manning  took  Katie  Calhoun  to 
the  roller-rink  last  night,"  stated  Patricia 
soberly. 

"But  who  delivered  Paul  over  to  the  tip- 
tilt  of  Kathleen's  features?"  I  demanded. 

"Me,"  she  said,  "for  being  clever,  capital 
CLEVER,  and  the  devil  who  abides  in 
local  papers  proud  of  Native  Geniuses, 
the  devil  and  Patricia  Cleary,  a  Brain  and 
not  a  Woman." 

Then  I  remembered,  and  Patricia  took 
up  her  tale  again  from  where  the  door- 
bell rang  last  Sunday.  They  had  gone 
by  the  old  quarry  and  the  runabout 
slanted  pretty  badly. 

"Hang  on,  Shakespeare!"  Paul  said, 
looking  out  at  her  from  the  conner  of  a 
quizzical  eye.  She  flushed  and  was 
miserable. 

"Shut  up,"  she  told  him,  like  any  pert 
thing  in  the  railway  flats  below,  and  he 
shut  up  for  a  while. 

"Once  I  went  to  Sunday  School  myself.'" 
he  said  bye-and-bye,  "but  I'm  not  long 
on  those  Jew-chums.  Was  it  Abraham 
who  entertained  —  native  genius  un- 
aware?" 

In  an  angry  spasm  she  reached  for  the 
paper  she  saw  sticking  out  of  his  pocket 
and  shredded  it  furiously  across  the  prairie 
as  they  hit  their  old  trail  West. 

"A  paper  chase?"  he  guessed,  then 
turned  and  looked  at  her  soberly,  resent- 
fuUy.     "All  the  trails  we  went,"  and  you 
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not  to  have  told  me  of  your  own  trail 
that  you  had  inked!  I'd  have  bought  all 
you  wrote,  if  I'd  known." 

"A  lot  he'd  have  cared  for  them!" 
Patricia  protested  to  me.  "He  hates 
everything  'lit'r'y.'  But  he  was  feeling 
all  left  out,  you  see.  And  I,  Patricia 
Cleary  of  the  flying  tongue,  sat  there 
wretchedly  inarticulate.  And  our  lovely 
companionship  lay  all  jangled  between  us." 

"What  does  it  matter?"  she  stammered 
ruefully  to  him,  after  a  while.  "I'm  just 
the  same  as  before  you  knew." 

"No,  you're  not,"  he  said. 

And  she  wasn't,  she  told  me,  and  shiver- 
ed at  the  memory  of  the  afternoon.  The 
acrid  taste  of  the  storm-devils  was  still 
in  the  air,  and  the  prairie  that  had  allured 
and  coaxed  and  magicked  for  so  long,  had 
gone  big  and  cold  and  silent,  all  morose 
and  inhospitable.  Paul  was  constrained 
and  Patricia  grew  crosser  and  more  cross. 
They  tried  to  talk — when  before  had  they 
iried  to  talk? — but  more  and  more  they 
fell  into  silences,  those  chasmy  silences 
where  dead  things  drop.  Cold  purples 
and  grays  came  down  from  the  Tamarack 
Hills  and  they  drove  home  in  a  bleak 
light,  the  old,  impish  tumble-weeds  hop- 
ping along  in  the  last  of  the  wind,  uneasy, 
derisive  brats  of  ghosts.  When  Paul  said 
good-bye  and  drove  off  down  the  darkling 
hill,  Patricia  knew  that  Episode  was  over. 

"Martha  goes  to  the  roller-rink,"  she 
finished  soberly.  "Martha  has  seen  Paul 
there  with  Katie  Calhoun  this  week. 
They  were  friends,  it  seems,  before  I  came. 
Paul!  A  roller  rink!  And  a  night  like 
this!" 

The  glamor  had  gone  from  the  prairie, 
I  o  be  sure,  but  the  storm  had  also  gone, 
and  the  night  was  brisk  and  bright  enough 
with  the  ravelling  moon,  the  world  normal 
and  poised  and  business-like  again.  The 
horn  of  a  motor  sounded  outside.  Patricia 
K'ot  to  her  feet  and  flashed  a  light  above 
her  mirror. 

"Is  my  face  all  mussed  up?"she  asked 
me.  "Yes,  Martha,"  to  the  girl  at'  her 
door,  "say  I'll  be  down  presently." 

"Of  course  I'm  going,"  she  said  to  me 
sharply,  although  I  had  spoken  no  word. 
"No  one  shall  ever  know  that  I  mind. 
But  I'll  never  wear  that  shimmering  grey 
veil  again,  and  I  won't  let  the  motor 
take  me  on  one  of  the  blessed  old  trails 
that  the  runabout  ever  went.  The  Mem- 
ber won't  mind  my  being  capital  clever  so 
long  as  I'm  a  woman,  reasonably  young  and 
good  to  look  upon  according  to  his  lights. 
I've  been  dodging  those  lights  all  summer." 
She  caught  her  breath  between  a  laugh  and 
a  sob. 

"I'll  listen  to  him  talk  about  himself 
and  his  recent  political  honors,  and  we'll 
-tay  with  things  of  the  world,  worldly, 
But  the  Member's  eyes  are  too  open,  not 
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work  either.  His  activities  ran  the  whole 
,  gamut  of  the  paper  distributing  business. 
I  For  the  first  year  or  two  he  hauled  paper 
Trom  the  railroad  yards  to  their  diminutive 
warehouse  all  day  long,  dropped  in  at 
night  after  a  hurried  supper  and  put  up  the 
arders  that  had  come  in  during  the  day. 
The  next  day  he  would  be  out  selling.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  they  realized  that 
things  had  not  gone  very  well.  They 
:athered  around  the  desk  in  the  little 
:  liree  foot  square  office  and  went  over 
their  affairs.  When  the  thing  was 
totalled  up,  it  was  discovered  that  they  ' 
were  worse  off  by  about  $1,200  than  they 
had  been  two  years  before.  Not  an 
lencouraging  outlook  after  two  years  of  the 
hardfst  kind  of  work,  and  it  would  be 
beyond  human  nature  if  A.  E.  Schofield 
had  not  looked  with  some  degree  of  regret 
at  the  comfortable  traveller's  salary  that  he 
had  left  to  make  this  venture.  However, 
after  they  had  gone  over  everything  and 
found  jast  how  unpromising  the  thing  look- 
I,  they  decided  that  there  was  yet  hope, 
md  that  given  time  the  hard  work  would 
ring  its  return.  How  well  their  faith 
md  works  were  justified  is  an  old  story 
now  in  St.  John,  where  the  plant  is  one  of 
the  established  industries. 

Aside  from  his  recent  appointment  to  the 
mayor's  chair  Mr.  Schofield  has  had  a 
variety  of  outside  interests.  For  instance 
he  was  chairman  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Patriotic  Association  ;  and  president  of  the 
(Ireat  War  Veterans'  Building  Committee, 
that   has   built   a    splendid    hall    for    the 


Veterans  in  St.  John  which  is  rented  to 
them  at  one  dollar  a  year.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Loan  Committee  of  the  Farm 
Settlement  Board,  also  Provincial  chairman 
of  the  Food  Board.  He  is  also  on  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Union 
Club,  and  is  a  past  master  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  In  addition  he  plays  golf.  In  fact 
golf  and  the  pleasant  task  of  watching 
Ayrshire  cattle  put  on  the  beef  and  brawn 
that  means  money  might  be  described  as 
his  two  main  diversions. 

A  Newspaper  Man  for  Half  a  Century 

NOT  infrequently  a  family  and  an  in- 
dustry grow  up  together,  not  so  often 
a  family  and  a  newspaper,  but  the  name  of 
the  Acadian  Recorder,  and  the  family 
name  of  Blackadar,  have  been  almost  a 
synonym  in  the  public  life  of  Nova  Scotia 
for  over  a  century. 

The  Acadian  Recorder  by  reason  of  its 
long  history  is,  and  has  been,  a  large  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  many  of 
the  old  families  of  the  province  it  has  been 
a  visitor  for  generations.  It  has  its  own 
systems  of  business  and  its  own  make-up 
and  it  has  its  staunch  and  loyal  friends. 

But  behind  the  paper  there  is  always  the 
figure  of  a  Blackadar  with  a  hand  very 
definitely  on  the  helm,  and  through  its 
instrumentality,  a  man  who  is  not  aggres- 
sively in  the  public  eye  still  wields  a 
distinct  influence  in  the  community. 

The  present  head  of  the  company  is 
C.  C.  Blackadar,  who  has  been  in  the  office 


sealed  like  Paul's,  so  ho  for  my  most  Quaker 
garb.  Then  Uncle  Dan  is  coming  in,  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  we're  off  east  for  the. 
winter  to  city  life  and  wine-y  folk  and  what 
Gilla  Mududa  calls  'big  dresses.'  Per- 
haps a  taste  of  vermouth  will  sharpen  my 
desire  for  the  old  gay  life  that  I  had 
dropped  so  utterly  and  with  such  great 
content.  Will  I  drop,  do  you  think,  this 
moonlit,  vagabond  life  so  well?"  j 

She  was  dressing  listlessly  enough  as  she    | 
talked,  tucking  her  sheen  of  hair  under  a    , 
green  bonnet,  swathing  her  slender  length    j 
in    a   long,    green    cloak.     But    the   very    ; 
sombreness    of    her    vesture    made    more    j 
startling  the   golden.    Eastern   shine   and    \ 
grace  of  her.     She  turned  in  the  door  as 
she  went  out,  tall  and  slim,  like  a  swayed 
lily  in  tight  green  leaves,  the  subduing 
green  bonnet  only  holding  more  fitly  the 
flower  of  her  face,  a  dazzling,  warm,  white 
oval    dusted    across    with    little,    golden, 
boyish    freckles.     Her    gold-flecked    eyes, 
that  mostly  looked  violet,  to-night  were 
very   wistful   below   the   puck-like  brows    ' 
where  the  capricious  quality  of  her  was 
made   most   manifest.     The   usual   eager 
asking  of  her  face  was  quieted  now  by  the    I 
droop  of  her  red  lips.     Above  and  around 
it  all,  the  escaping,  curling,  coppery-gold 
of  her  hair.     I  was  genuinely  sorry  for  the 
Member  with  his  too-opened  eyes. 


\/fy  EYES  were  misty  and  my  fire 
^'-^  dying  and  wan  as  I  picked  "Little 
Pieces"  from  the  tiger-skin  and  rose  a  bit 
stiffly  at  the  sound  of  a  baby's  whimper 
from  the  nursery  beyond  my  room.  'The 
book  opened  at  the  page  where  the  brown 
little  artiste,  swept  along  on  the  highest 
wave  of  her  extraordinary  triumphs, 
visits  the  old  singer  dying  obscure  in 
Paris,  old  Valerie  who  had  sung  to  kings 
and  to  crowds  and  once  wore  the  fickle 
heart  of  the  world  around  her  throbbing 
throat.  They  spoke  naked  truth  to  each 
other  in  a  few  broken,  unbearable  words, 
spoke  of  the  burthen  of  gifts,  told  of  how 
thorns  had  to  take  the  place  of  flowers, 
and  rain  of  sunshine,  and  emptiness  of 
crowding  glee,  ere  their  reluctant  faces 
lifted  away  from  the  low,  scented,  peopled 
fields  to  the  bleak,  shining  heights.  "  'How 
the  Mother  Mary  must  have  pleaded'," 
half-quoted  old  Valerie,  "  'against  the 
shadowing  glory  across  her  human  woman- 
hood of  bearing  a  Divine  Babe'." 

All  of  that,  I  think,  was  what  Patricia 
dimly  felt  and  meant  when  she  turned  in  the 
door,  her  troublesome  smile  shadowy  across 
the  droop  of  her  lips,  and  shrugged  a 
shoulder  at  me,  saying,  "It's  just  what  that 
Saskatoon  editor  wrote  yesterday  in  his 
Proverbs,  'One  of  the  worst  things  about 
Brains  is  how  lonesome  they  make  any- 
body'." 


In  your  milk  dish  use 
Puffed  Wheat 

They  are  -^vhole  «i;rains  puffed 
fo  lnil)l)les.  eight  times  normal 
.size.    Toasting  lia?  given  them 
a  most  enticing  lia\or.    Every 
food  cell  is  exploded  so  every 
atom    feeds.     The 
greatest    food     in 
existence  is  Puffed 
Wheat    in     milk.  — 

yet    it   tastes    like       z^''     .m, 
fioating  tidbits.  ■  ^ 


Mix|Ptiffed  Rice  with  your 
berries 

You  serve  Puffed  Grains  with 
i-reani  and  sugar,  but  also  mix 
them  with  yoiir  fruit.«.  The  flimsy. 
Hnvory  I'litt'ed  Hice  grains  add  a 
—  -  deliglitful     blend. 

'I'liey  add  to  fruit 
what  flaky  crust 
adds  to  shortt'aki' 
iir  to  ]iie. 


Try  melted  butter 

Some  add  butter,  then  milk  and 
sugar,  to  multiply  delights.    But  also 
cri.sp    and    Ijutter    like    peanuts    or 
popcorn    for   hun- 
gry    children     in 
the      afternoons. 
Then     the    grains 
ta.ste    like    confec- 
tions,    and     they 
are     vastly     more 
h  e  a  1 1  h  f  ul.  you 
know. 

Each  has  its  own  delights 

The  two  Puffed  Grains  are  as  distinct  as  two  foods  well  can  bo 
One  needs  them  both. 

But  each  is  a  steam-exploded  grain.  All  are  shot  from  guns.  Every 
food  cell  is  blasted  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete.  And  the  two 
delightful  flavors  give  variety  to  grain  food. 

Thus  two  premier  grains  are  made  more  hygienic,  more  inviting 
than  they  ever  were  before.  Serve  at  all  hours  in  the  summer,  in  all 
ways  and  abundantly.  . 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Whole  grains  steam-exploded     8  times  normal  size 


On  lc«  Cream  -I'uffcil  Rice  or  Corn  Pull 
laste  like  niit-mcat»  piHTeJ.  * 


The  supreme 
morning  dainties 

I'utfed  CJrain.s  form  the 
finest  cereal  dishes  ever 
-erved  at  Breakfast.  No  grain 
foods  compare  witli  them  in 
texture  or  in  taste.  And 
never  were  grain  foods  go 
fitted  to  digest. 


The  Quaker  0^^^  (pmpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Maker  a 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Let  Your  Own  Ear  Be  the  Judge 

Hear    the   Phonograph   First, 
Then- -Listen  to  the  Salesman 

You  do  not  require  to  be  a  musical  critic  to  detect 
the  vast  difference  in  tone  quality  in  the  various 
phonographs. 

The  Sonora's  supremacy  of  tone  is  perceptible  to 
the  untrained  ear.  This  matchless  tone — sw^eet, 
clear,  true  and  incomparably  lovely,  was  recognized 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  by  the  only  jury 
which  heard  and  tested  all  the  phonographs  ex- 
hibited. This  jury  recommended  that  the  Sonora  be 
given  a  marking  for  tone  quality  higher  than  that 
given  to  any  other  phonograph  or  talking  machine. 


,  >^^  ^'  INSTRUMSNT  OP  QUALITY 

Sunor] 

^^^^    CLS/%^    AS   A    SELL      ^ 


The  Sonora  plays  all  disc  records.  Its  cabinets  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful — exhibiting  in  many  models  the  famous  "bulge" 
design  (made  by  a  patented  process) 

The  Sonora  is  famous  for  its  extra-long-running,  silent, 
powerful  motor. 

Hear  the  Sonora  in  critical  comparison.  Let  your  ear  judge 
of  its  tone  supremacy. 

Nearly  all  Sonora  Models  arc  now  made  in  Canada 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 


40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 
Permanent  Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles.  They  play  from 
50  to  100  times  without  being  changed. 


Figure  "A"  —  Ordinary 
Steel  Needles  ftttinK  record 
Kroove.  It  ife  quite  logical 
__  that  the  ordinary  needle 
becomes'  of  larger  diameter  at  the  en- 
gaeement  point  as  the  needle  wears 
down    (owing    to    its    taper    form)    and 


thus  tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove  of  the  record. 

Figure  "C" — Sonora  semi-permanent 
needle,  with  paraJllel  sides,  which  fits 
the  record  groove  accurately  always 
while  wearing,  and  prolongs  life  of 
record. 


Three  Gradma~Loud~Medium^Soft 

I.  MONTAGNES  &    COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  RYRIE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 


of  the  paper  for  54  years,  in  fact  since  he 
was  14  years  of  age.  His  father  had  owned 
the  paper  before  him,  and  his  uncle  before 
that. 

He  could  set  type  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  when  he  had  to  stand  on  a 
box  to  reach  the  case.  He  would  come 
down  to  the  office  at  5  a.m.  and  work 
until  8  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  school. 
When  his  father  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  55,  young  Blackadar,  then  four- 
teen years  of  age,  left  school  and  went 
definitely  into  the  newspaper  office,  that 
was  then  in  charge  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
left  the  newspaper  in  1874  to  become  post- 
master of  Halifax.  Before  taking  over 
the  entire  charge  of  the  newspaper  on  the 
departure  of  his  brother,  C.  C.  Blackadar 
had  received  a  grounding  that  few  news- 
paper men  can  claim  to-day.  Twelve 
hours  a  day  for  work  was  considered  a 
modest  working  day  and  he  enjoyed  it. 
Mr.  Blackadar  has  seen  great  changes 
in  the  city  of  Halifax  in  the  years  that  he 
has  sat  at  the  editorial  desk  of  the  Recorder. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  around  Halifax 
to-day  who  was  there  when  he  first  entered 
the  business.  Conditions  have  changed 
and  many  another  man  would  have  been 
dismayed  by  these  changes.  Not  so  C.  C. 
Blackadar.  He  continues  to  run  his  paper 
as  he  has  done  for  over  half  a  century. 
The  paper  is  still  set  up  by  hand  as  in  the 
old  days.  He  is  at  the  office  every  morn- 
ing at  6.30  a.m.  just  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
goes  back  to  breakfast  with  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  off  his  conscience. 
He  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  paper  and 
directs  its  editorial  policy.  There  is  not 
a  line  of  editorial  matter  that  goes  into 
its  pages  that  has  not  been  read  in  proof 
by  Mr.  Blackadar  himself,  and  he  reads 
without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

He  has  decidedly  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  In  the  last  Federal  election 
the  Acadian  Recorder  was  the  only  paper 
that  opposed  Union  Government.  He  has 
the  courage  too  to  trust  to  his  record  for 
his  living.  The  Recorder  does  not  appeal 
either  for  business  or  for  subscription.  It 
is  a  decided  force  in  its  own  circle  and  there 
it  fears  no  competition. 

C.  C.  Blackadar  is  intimately  associated 
with  many  of  the  activities  of  his  native 
city.  Being  a  director  to  him  means  some- 
thing. He  looks  upon  it  as  a  trust  and  is 
present  at  every  meeting,  often  at  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  himself.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Royal  Bank  and  president 
of  the  Acadia  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
But  Mr.  Blackadar's  activities  have  been 
chiefly  of  a  philanthropic  nature.  Many 
years  ago  when  as  a  young  man  he  was 
doing  reportorial  work  on  the  Recorder,  he 
came  across  a  number  of  cases  where  old 
men  had  died  alone  in  the  poor  house. 
This  fact  made  quite  an  impression  on  him, 
and  he  believed  that  it  was  only  because 
people  did  not  know,  that  such  things  were 
possible,  and  that  if  they  were  aware  of  the 
facts  they  would  be  glad  to  assist.  Out  of 
this  idea  has  grown  the  Home  for  Aged 
Men,  of  which  Mr.  Blackadar  is  president. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  once,  and  was  only 
well  in  order  again  when  the  great  Halifax 
explosion  destroyed  it  once  more.  How- 
ever, it  is  once  again  restored  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of 
its  founder  and  president.  In  addition  to 
this  Mr.  Blackadar  is  president  of  the 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
?nd  a  director  of  the  S.P.C.A.  To  all  of 
these  he  gives  a  full  measure  of  his  atten- 
tion and  generous  support. 

The   Champion  of  a   Port 

DUPERT  W.  WIGMORE,  Unionist 
^^  member  for  St.  John-Albert,  has  made 
a  decided  place  for  himself  in  the  life  of  his 
native  city  of  St.  John.  Here  he  was 
born  in  1872  and  here  he  has  lived  his  life. 
He  started  simply  enough.  They  will 
tell  you  in  St.  John  how  Rupert  Wigmore 
used  to  drive  a  milk  wagon  about  the 
streets.  Whether  that  is  merely  a  flight 
of  the  imagination  as  a  result  of  his  later 
association,  as  manager,  with  the  Sussex 
Milk  and  Cream  Company,  and  the  Sussex 
Milk  and  Butter  Company,  or  whether 
it  is  a  fact,  is  of  interest  but  not  of  particular 
importance.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  association  with  these  companies 
gave  him  a  large  acquaintanceship  through- 
out the  sections  adjoining  St.  John.  He 
made  friends,  not  because  he  had  any  idea 
that  these  friends  would  be  of  value  to 
him.  He  had  no  political  aspirations,  and 
made  friends  because  that  was  his  natural 
way.  But  anyway,  there  weren't  many 
people  in  Kings  or  St.  John  Counties  who 
did  not  know  the  big,  upstanding  figure  of 


Rupert  Wigmore,  and  who  were  not  willing 
to  bank  on  his  initiative  and  judgment  in 
matters  of  business. 

But  while  he  was  making  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  surrounding  counties,  he  was 
also  developing  a  name  for  shrewd  busi- 
ness judgment,  for  enterprise  and  pro- 
gressiveness.  As  a  result  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  St.  John  and 
remained  in  that  office  until  the  city  adopt- 
ed the  Commission  form  of  Government  in 
1912.  In  the  election  of  that  year  there 
was  a  very  closely  fought  campaign.  There 
was  a  special  Citizens  Committee  whose 
avowed  policy  was  to  remove  from  public 
office  all  those  who  had  held  office  under  the 
old  Aldermanic  system.  It  was  not  that 
there  was  any  particular  feeling  against 
any  of  the  Aldermen,  but  because  they 
thought  that  in  adopting  the  new  system, 
it  was  better  to  cut  clean  from  old  tradi- 
tions. So  they  campaigned  heartily  against 
Wigmore  with  the  rest.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  looked  as  though  all  the 
old  Aldermen  had  a  very  fair  chance  of 
returning  to  seclusion.  Those  who  op- 
posed his  election,  however,  counted  with- 
out reckoning  his  widespread  circle  of 
friends.  In  place  of  being  ejected  alto- 
gether Wigmore  went  in  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  charge  of  the  department  of 
Water  and  Sewerage.  His  handling  of 
that  department  put  it  into  a  very  high 
state  of  efficiency,  while  he  had  provided 
for  the  future  in  plans  laid  out  by  one  of 
the  leading  hydraulic  engineers  in  Eastern 
America. 

It  was  Mr.  Wigmore's  personal  popular- 
ity, combined  with  a  very  strong  confidence 
in  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  that  brought 
him  into  Parliament.  During  the  Unionist 
convention  in  St.  John  in  1917,  there  was  a 
considerable  doubt  as  to  who  should  be  the 
candidate.  It  was  at  this  convention  that 
the  spoken  demand  that  Wigmore  should 
make  the  fight,  became  so  insistent  that 
there  could  be  no  question  that  he  was  the 
man  to  contest  the  riding  in  the  interests 
of  the  Unionist  Cause. 

The  abandonment  of  a  work  and  a 
cause  to  which  he  had  given  his  best  efforts 
and  in  which  his  heart  was  wrapped  up, 
and  the  retirement  from  civic  office,  en- 
tailed considerable  financial  loss,  but  the 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country  and 
the  demand  of  the  people,  representing  all 
classes  and  creeds,  was  so  insistent  that 
Mr.  Wigmore  could  hardly  do  other  than 
accept,  and  on  December  7th,  1917,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

His  initiative  ability  at  organizing  and 
faculty  for  successful  achievement  is 
evidenced  in  the  record  of  a  visit  to  St 
John  of  a  party  of  Parliamentarians  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  and  determining  on  the 
ground  the  present  needs  and  future  re- 
quirements of  the  port  of  St.  John.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  not  only  were  the 
visiting  members  convinced  that  Mr. 
Wigmore  is  correct  in  his  contention  that 
St.  John  deserves  better  cf  Canada  than 
Canada  has  so  far  seen  fit  to  mete  out  to 
the  great  port  on  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
visitors  asserted  that  Mr.  Wigmore  had 
demonstrated,  during  the  tour  of  St.  John 
that  the  city  had  made  remarkable  sacri- 
fices of  her  own  interests  to  build  bigger 
and  better  waterfront  facilities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation's  inter-ocean  traffic. 

Mr.  Wigmore  has  been  strongly  urged 
to  again  accept  nomination  for  City 
Commissioner,  but  he  has  declined,  feeling 
that  he  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
citizens  and  port  of  St.  John  by  remaining 
at  Ottawa  and  using  his  every  effort  to 
have  the  Government  bring  down  a  pro- 
gram of  national  development  for  thf 
port. 

Mr.  Wigmore  has  always  been  a  devotee 
of  sport  of  all  kirids.  Advancing  years  and 
growing  responsibilities  have  shut  him  out 
from  some  of  his  favorite  sports,  but  he  i 
still  an  ardent  swimmer  and  boatman  an< 
an  enthusiastic  motorist.  In  his  youn( 
days  Rupert  Wigmore  was  an  all-roun( 
athlete  and  was  well  known  as  an  amateui 
champion  bicycle  rider  in  the  meets 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Mr.  Wigmore  in  January,  1918,  entered 
into  partnership  with  Thomas  Nagle, 
lumber  dealer,  and  the  firm  of  Nagle  & 
Wigmore,  steamship  agents  and  ship 
brokers,  was  established.  The  new  finr 
has  speedily  become  an  important  factoi 
in  the  business  life  of  St.  John. 

CENATOR  WILLIAM  DENNIS  isj 
^  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 
city  of  Halifax.  As  president  and  ownea 
of  the  Herald  and  Mail,  and  Sunday 
Leader,  he  occupies  a  commanding  posi' 
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PROTECT  exposed  surfaces  against 
the  action  of  wind,  sun,  rain, 
ice-coatings,  and  frost.     Paint 
and  [varnish  now.    Save  the  surface 
and  you  save  all. 

Specify  O.  P.  W.  to  beautify  and  pro- 
tect all  surfaces.  There  are  O.  P.  W. 
paints  and  varnishes  for  all  industrial 
and  domestic  purposes.  All  made  to 
endure— they  are  weather  proof— they 
guard  against  rust  and  decay— they 
lengthen  the  life  of  buildings  and 
materials  on  which  they  are  used. 

O.P.W 

Trade  Mark  RecUtered 

^^Paints  and\Farnishes  for  every  purpose" 

OTTAWA  PAINT  WORKS  LIMITED 

OTTAWA,  CANADA 
MONTREAL  LTORONTO  VANCOUVER 
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A  World-Famed  Trip  Through  Canada^s  Finest  River  Scenery 


A    GLORIOUS  boat  trip — through  a  wealth   of  magnificent  scenery  that 
even  the  wonderful  beauties  of  the  old  world  cannot  excel,  is  the  trip 
called 

^^ Niagara  to  the  Sea^' 


You  may  satisfy  your  every  desire  for  beauty, 
thrills,  interesting  sights  and  supreme  comfort. 

The  trip  down  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  has  once  seen 
those  green  clad  Thousand  Islands  that  Nature 
has  strewn  like  a  necklace  of  jewels  over  the  broad 
channel  of  this  mighty  river. 

Would  you  thrill  to  a  new  experience?  Come 
"shoot"   the  tossing,  tumbling  waters  of  the   St. 


Lawrence   Rapids — it  will   exhilarate   and   charm 
you. 

Are  you  interested  in  historic  Romance?  Then 
quaint  old  Quebec  will  furnish  you  boundless  en- 
joyment. 

Finally  the  boat  steams  slowly  up  through  the 
impressive  canyon  of  the  Saguenay,  where  those 
mighty  Capes — Trinity  and  Eternity — tower 
higher  than  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 


Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map  and  guide 
to  John  F.  Pierce,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  200  R.  &  O.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADA     STEAMSHIP     LINES     LIMITED 


The  Choice  of  the  Epicure 

Opton^ 

wwmm 

ORANGE  NARNALADE 

i^Ask  Your  Grocer  For  1)PT0NS-1n  GLA:>t>  Jars  or  Gold  Lined  Tins 


Cooling   Salad 

Where  is  there  a  housewife 
who  does  not  know  the  value 
of    that    tasty    dish  ' 

Jeffress' 

MARONA 

Salad  Dressing 

Makes  good  33 I  ids  Better. 


rt 


i.'  quickly  and  easily  prepared  and 
adds  just  the  loucti  that  makes  a 
.^(.I'cessful   salad. 

At  Your  Grocer's 
E.  W.  Jeffress,  Limited,  Walkerville,  Onl. 
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tion.     Moreover  he  has  made  the  position 
himself.     When  he  arrived  from  England 
a  good  many  years  ago  he  had  a  modest 
job  in  prospect  and  50  cents  in  his  pocket. 
The  difference  between  that  day  and  this  is 
a  matter  of  hard  work  and  enthusiasm,] 
and   a  widespread   interest  that  has  led! 
him  into  many  business  ventures,  some  of  j 
which   have  left  him  the  poorer,  but  inf 
most   cases   his   enthusiasm   and   interest] 
have  enabled  him  to  pull  through  with  at] 
least  a  modest  profit  for  himself. 

William  Dennis  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1856,  and  at  twelve  years  of  j 
age  he  was  travelling  for  his  uncle,  one  of 
the  Parnells,  the  famous  Bristol  scale 
manufacturers.  He  was  in  Torquay  one 
day,  when  he  heard  a  man  speak  on  the 
advantages  of  Canada  as  a  land  of  op- 
portunity for  young  men.  It  was  Dr. 
Clay,  who  was  representing  the  Canadian 
Government.  A  little  later,  seeing  the 
Doctor  on  the  street,  he  stopped  him  and 
asked  if  he  had  a  job  for  him  in  Canada. 
Dr.  Clay  had  to  admit  that  he  did  not  have 
one  in  mind  at  the  moment. 

"But  wait  a  month  or  so,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  find  something  and  write  you." 

Young  Dennis  found  a  letter  waiting 
for  him  a  few  months  later,  telling  of  a 
position  as  clerk  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  not  a  particularly  brilliant  oppor- 
tunity, but  Dennis  saw  beyond  the  im- 
mediate present  to  a  possible  future,  and 
not  so  very  long  after  he  was  in  Truro  ready 
to  go  to  work,  with  a  total  remaining  capital 
of  50  cents. 

He  continued  to  clerk  at  Truro  for  a 
few  years,  then  went  to  Halifax  and  found 
a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Express,  that  is 
now  known  as  the  Herald,  and  is  owned  by 
the  young  English  lad  who  sought  a  job 
there  years  ago. 

Dennis  was  always  a  worker  and  he 
made  good  as  a  newspaperman.  For  a 
while  he  had  dreams  of  the  farther  West, 
and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Richardson 
on  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  for  a  year,  but  he 
returned  to  the  Herald  and  has  given  to  it 
and  the  Daily  Mail  his  unceasing  devotion 
ever  since. 

Let  nobody  think  that  Senator  Dennis, 
even  though  his  political  duties  call  him 
to  Ottawa ,  has  ceased  to  have  a  very  definite 
control  of  the  policy  of  these  papers.  His 
life  is  centred  in  the  office  of  the  Herald 
and  Mail.  When  in  the  city  he  is  at  the 
office  from  7.20  till  2  p.m.,  and  even  when 
in  Ottawa  he  is  in  constant  touch  with  the 
papers  by  telegraph. 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  the  Senator  that 
his  eldest  son,  just  starting  in  the  business 
when  the  war  broke  out,  was  killed  at 
Vimy  Ridge. 

While  Senator  Dennis  maintains  a  very 
definite  control  of  his  papers,  the  editors 
and  men  in  his  employ  will  tell  you  that 
the  oversight  is  never  obtrusive.  The 
man  who  is  set  to  serve  the  paper  does  so 
in  his  own  way.  Senator  Dennis  knows 
that  newspapers  have  a  way  of  gathering 
about  them  the  loyalty  of  the  men  who 
serve  them,  and  he  is  wise  enough  to  let 
these  men  express  that  loyalty  in  the  way 
that  comes  naturally  to  them.  "You  are 
in  charge  of  this,"  he  says  in  effect,  "go 
ahead  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it." 
That  is  his  system,  put  a  man  on  his  own, 
and  let  him  sink  or  swim,  for  he  believes 
that  the  bulk  of  them  will  swim. 

One  man  commenting  on  his  outstanding 
characteristic,  spoke  of  his  amazing  youth- 
fulness  of  viewpoint.  "He  has  an  en- 
thusiasm and  a  boyishness  of  outlook 
that  often  makes  us  feel  like  old  men  our- 
selves," said  one  of  the  young  members  of 
his  staff. 

When  a  man  is  up  in  years,  and  when 
physical  infirmities  have  laid  their  hands 
on  him,  you  might  expect  that  they  would 
touch  his  mental  viewpoint  also.  But  in 
Senator  Dennis  they  have  not.  He  is  just 
as  free  from  the  hampering  bonds  of  tradi- 
tion, just  as  vitally  interested  in  every- 
thing, and  just  as  keen  as  he  was  almost 
half  a  century  ago. 

This  very  eagerness  and  unconvention- 
ality  is  one  of  the  things  that  some  people 
find  it  difficult  to  understand.  He  is 
ready  to  take  an  interest  in  almost  any- 
thing, and  if  there  is  an  opportunity  any- 
where he  is  ready  to  take  a  chance  on  it. 
This  characteristic  has  led  him  into  a  lot  of 
surprising  businesses,  from  meat  markets 
to  theatres,  garages  and  nurseries.  Wher- 
ever he  sees  a  possibility  of  betterment  he  is, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  one  who  knows  and 
admires  him,  .  "ready  to  take  a  flier," 
He  is  not  always  successful  in  these  ven- 
tures, but  he  is  mainly  so,  and  he  is  al- 
ways able  to  put  into  the  thing  something 
that  at  least  makes  it  a  better  business. 
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A  Great  Industry  in  Peril 


Contined  from  Page  7 


at  present  about  ends  the  program.  And 
the  reason  again  is  not  a  question  of  orders 
but  of  money. 

The  yards  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
bid  on  large  contracts  of  late  from  foreign 
governments,  notably  for  the  French 
Government,  and  these  orders  could  be 
arranged  if  they  could  be  financed.  But 
ships  run  into  money  fast,  and  while  these 
construction  companies  are  strong  and 
capable  of  meeting  any  reasonable  demand 
for  credit,  they  cannot  possibly  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  this  business  "indefinitely 
on  credit. 

The  best  offers  of  business  being  re- 
ceived at  the  present  time  provide  for  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  during 
course  of  construction,  and  the  balance 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  at  an  interest 
rate  to  be  mutually  arranged.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  even  a  comparatively 
small  ship  will  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
-  thousands  of  dollars,  it  will  be  seen  that 
such  a  method  of  financing  would  be  ruin- 
ous for  any  private  company,  no  matter 
how  strong. 

Yet  foreign  countries  cannot  face  the 
situation  of  buying  on  Canada's  present 
exchange  rate.  Enquiries  there  are  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  indicate  a  keen  desire 
to  buy,  but  unfortunately  all  negotiations 
on  these  enquiries  end  the  same  way;  in 
proposals  of  payment  aimed  to  free  the 
purchaser  from  the  increased  financial 
burden  imposed  by  the  serious  exchange 
situation. 

There  could  be  only  one  result  if  these 
conditions  were  permitted  to  prevail. 
Other  markets  would  be  developed,  either 
in  the  country  originating  the  demand,  or 
in  some  other  country  where  the  exchange 
IS  not  so  adverse,  or  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
ship-builder  to  make  business  possible. 
Such  a  turn  of  events  of  course  would  prac- 
tically mean  the  death  of  this  great  in- 
dustry. These  are  the  days  of  promise, 
the  days  in  which  a  sure  and  sound  founda- 
tion can  be  laid  for  future  business.  The 
great  yards  of  the  world  that  have  hereto- 
fora  provided  the  world's  ships  are  crowd- 
ed to  their  capacity.  There  is  a  chance 
to  get  the  bu.siness,  and  to  establish  a 
reputation,  that  would  carry  the  industry 
over  leaner  years. 

Two  Possible  Remedies 

IT  IS  idle  to  suggest  a  danger  unless  a 
*■  remedy  is  possible.  There  are  then  two 
possible  remedies  that  have  been  proposed 
for  existing  ills.  The  first  is  that  the 
Government  should  in  a  measure  sub- 
sidize the  shipbuilding  plants,  so  that  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  split  the  exchange 
with  possible  customers.  It  is  urged  by  ' 
those  interested,  that  this  would  not  be 
anything  in  the  nature  of  "pap  feeding." 
They  would  still  be  faced  with  an  adver.se 
exchange  and  would  have  to  fight  keenly  to 
get  the  business;  but  at  least  they  would 
have  a  fighting  chance.  The  other  pro- 
posed solution  that  has  been  advanced  is 
that  the  Government  be  asked  to  finance 
the  deal,  in  such  a  way  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  price  could  be  paid 
in  Canadian  funds  on  the  completion  of 
the  work,  and  the  balance  held  over  for 
say  five  years  in  which  time  there  is  a 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  exchange 
would  have  returned  to  normal.  The 
Government  has  done  as  much,  it  is  urged, 
for  various  other  industries  in  Canada 
during  the  war  years;  industries  indeed 


where  the  burden  of  financing  has  borne 
much  more  heavily  upon  the  country  than 
it  would  in  the  case  of  this  particular  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  at  last  the 
Government  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
take  action.  They  have  been  slow  to 
move,  because  governments  are  always 
more  or  less  at  the  bidding  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole, 
knowing  little  of  this  growing  industry, 
were  not,  interested.  There  was  and  is 
perhaps  reason  for  the  Government  to 
fear  that  some  sections  of  the  people  would 
be  inclined  to  charge  them  with  something 
akin  to  paternalism  if  any  move  were 
made.  That  there  is  nothing  of  truth  in 
such  an  idea  is  surely  evidenced  by  the 
facts  given  above. 

The  Government  Plan 

TN  THE  concluding  days  of  the  session 
^  there  will  come  before  parliament  a 
resolution  that  will  have  to  do  with  the 
safeguarding  of  this  industry.  The  bonus- 
ing  proposal  noted  above  has  been  con- 
sidered and  rejected,  and  in  place  of  it  the 
Government  proposes  to  adopt  in  some 
measure  at  least  the  second  suggestion. 
Under  this  resolution  the  Government 
proposes  to  back  the  notes  of  the  purchaser 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price.  As  security  for  this  endorsation 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Minister 
of  Marine  are  required  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  contracts  are  bona  fide.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  must  be 
paid  to  the  builder  on  the  placing  of  order 
and  the  remaining  forty  per  cent,  during  the 
course  of  construction.  The  first  notes 
have  Government  backing  for  a  period  of 
21  months,  and  the  remaining  notes  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore that  the  constructing  companies  are 
still  left  to  bear  a  very  considerable  measure 
of  the  financing  burden. 

The  Government  requires  as  security 
that  the  ships  shall  be  mortgaged  and  in- 
sured in  the  name  of  the  Government  until 
the  transaction  is  completed.  In  in- 
stances where  such  mortgage  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
vessels  building  for  foreign  owners,  such 
securities  for  the  payment  of  these  promis- 
sory notes  shall  be  provided  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 

Providing  that  this  proposal  becomes 
effective  in  something  approaching  its 
present  form  there  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  shipbuilding  industry  of 
Canada  will  be  able  to  weather  the  storm. 
It  may  be  built  up  until  in  the  years  to 
come,  it  will  hold  a  preniier  position  among 
Canadian  business  activities. 

Certainly  if  the  Maritimes'  shipbuilding 
plants  can  weather  the  present  storm  there 
is  little  question  but  that  they  will  prosper. 

The  great  steel  merger  involving  as  it 
does  so  much  money  and  so  many  activ- 
ities must  develop  its  own  shipping  facil- 
ities, to  a  considerable  extent  at  least. 
In  this  fact,  there  is  a  bright  promise  for  the 
Maritime  shipbuilding  plants  which  by 
reason  of  their  aflJliation  with  this  merger 
will  naturally  benefit  by  this  building 
program. 

Whatever  be  the  future,  and  whatever 
be  the  remedies  needed  to  meet  an  un- 
friendly present,  it  would  seem  unquestion- 
able that  this  great  industry  should  not  be 
perniitted  to  again  fall  into  decline.  The 
Maritimes  were  born  to  a  seafaring  destiny, 
and  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  they  were 
robbed  of  their  heritage. 


Saving  a  Newspaper 

Continued  from  page  19 


himself  long  enough  to  remark  that  some- 
times paper   was    held  up  at  the   freight 
Ifice     owing    to    funds    for     its    release 
fing     unavailable.        Both     ladies     felt 
■  hat  the  foreman   had   been   dowered  at 
■  irth  with  an   almpst  superhuman  intel- 
Kence.     Their  belief  was  confirmed  when 
ireful  investigations  unearthed  the  fact 
'hat    there    actually    was    paper    at    the 
freight    office.     The    only    difficulty    was 
that  the  charges  were  fairly  heavy,  and 
they  did  not  have  the  money.     However 


they  owed  money  on  the  newspaper,  and 
there  was  no  use  piking  on  a  matter  of 
paper  to  put  it  before  the  public.  Even- 
tually the  money  was  borrowed  at  seven 
per  cent,  and  the  precious  paper  released. 

The  First  Complaint 

'TPHE  first  issue  of  the  Tribune  brought 
■■•  its  own  troubles.  It  brought  for  one 
thing  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  dour  Scotchman, 
who  dropped  in  to  demand  a  statement  of 
policy.     "I've  been  a  subscriber  to  this 
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j7 Summer  Jiecessity 

The  Pure  Powdered  Separated  Milk 


convenient  and  always  ready  for  use.  It  will  not  sour  in  hot 
weather  and  remains  fresh  and  sweet  until  the  last  particle  is 
used  from  the  tin. 

With  a  supply  of  Klim  in  the  house  this  Summer,  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  your  milk  supply. 

The  bright,  clean,  KLIM  Plants  are  located  in  the  centres  of 
rich  dairy  districts.  Klim  is  made  daily  from  tested  milk  by  the 
wonderful  "Spray"  process,  which  removes  only  the  water  and 
dries  the  milk  solids  into  a  fine  white  powder. 

Try  Klim  for  cakes,  pies  and  for  all  cooking  and  baking,  and 
in  coffee  and  cocoa. 

It  is  only  by  using  Klim  that  you  can  learn  of  its  wonderful  convenience 
and  natural  milk  flavor.  Order  a  supply  from  your  Grocer  to-day.  You  can 
net  it  in  the  blue-and-white  striped  tins  in  \U  pound,  1  pound,  or  the  10  pound 
tins.     One  pound  will  make  four  quarts  of  pure  iiijuid  separated  milk.  "•» 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  81  Prince  William  St.,  319  Craig  St.  W.,         132  James  Ave.  E., 

TORONTO.  ST.  JOHN.  MONTREAL.  WINNIPEG. 

British  Columbia  Distributors:    Kirkland  &  Rose,  132  Water  Street,  VANCOUVER. 
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contains  all  of  the  fat  of  the  original  rich  whole  milk  from  which 
it  is  made.  It  is  the  rich  creamy  milk  that  comes  from  the  finest 
dairy  farms  and  from  which  only  the  water  is  removed.  Because 
of  its  richness  in  fat,  it  is  not  sold  through  Grocery  Stores,  but  is 
Bold   direct    by   mail   to   you. 


Sign  the  order  form,  attach 
one  dollar,  and  mail  to  our 
nearest  office.  You  will  receive  a  trial  pound  and  a 
quarter  tin   with  price   list  and  free  Cook   Book. 

Order  your   tin   to-day   and   learn   how   convenient 
and  good  Powdered  Whole  Milk  is. 


CANADIAN    MILK    PRODUCTS    LIMITED 

(Address   our  nearest  office.) 
Please    mail    a    pound    and    a    quarter    tin    of 
Brand    Powdered    Whole    Milk,    Price   List   and 
Book.     Enclosed  is  One  Dollar. 

NAME 

ADDRESS    ; 

(Print  your  name  and  address  for  clearness) 
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For   Sunburn 

after  a  lazy  hour  at"  the  beach,  a 
speedy  hour  on  the  tennis  court  or  a 
round  of  the  golf  links,  splash  the 
burned  skin  freely  with 


Absorbine.J- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


It  cools  and  soothes  instantly — takes  out  all 
soreness  and  inflammation.  And  the  next 
day,  only  a  slightly  deeper  coat  of  tan  as  a 
reminder  of  the  day's  sport. 
Absorbine  Jr.  is  used  with  absolute  safety 
and  with  equally  beneficial  results  on  the 
rugged  skin  of  the  athlete  or 
the  most  delicate  complexion  of 
the  debutante. 

No  vacation  kit  is  safeIy"'com- 
plete  without  a  bottle  of  Absor- 
bine Jr..  for  its  healing  uses  are 
so  many  and  so  efficacious. 
$1.25  a  bottle  at  most  druggists 
or  delivered.  A  Liberal  Trial 
Bottle  will  be  mailed  to  your 
address  upon  receipt  of  lOc  in 
stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,   Inc. 

506  Lyman  Building^,  Montreal 


"Vburlire  Valve  Inside- 
May  Become  Damaged 

WHEN  your  tire  loses  pres- 
sure unduly  and  there  is 
no  puncture — look  to  the 
valve-inside!  Put  in  a  new  one 
and  note  the  improvement. 
Schrader  Universal  Valve  In- 
sides  are  the  world*a  standard 
for  quality  and  service.  Carry  a 
box  in  your  kit  all  the  time — only 
46c  a  box  anywhere  in  Canada- 

A.  Schrader*s  Son  Inc. 

334   East    King    St.,    Toronto 
London,  £ng..  New  York,  Chicagu 

ScHRADER  Universal 

VALVE  INS  IDES 


For  5 Days  Wear 

We  II  send  you  a  sJeniiinn  Clnz^hir  r!.v_ 


™„^^1".» *.""'*  /?"  =>  genuine  Gophir  Gem. 
mounted  in  solid  Mkt  gold,    so  yoS  can  -^i^i 

T  FROM''rm'ite;;,."'"*'OU  CAN  TELL 
r^nh-???  ^  DIAMOND- SEND  IT  BACK. 
?l?  HI  „,**?'  ""  *'"•  '"'<'  diamonds,  stand 
6  lifetime"  '  '*"''  ^"^  guaranteed  for 

.w.^^LT'''?.  *^^,'*  X°"''  "a°>"  and  address  for 
the  ^^  Gophir  Gem  book.       Select  from  it 

.'f%Vu°"wtnft*'-.eep"'^.-rpt/l'irst,'- 

^oircr-e'd/tTs  g-o*!.-.*"  '"°-'"'  N"  ""-"«• 

ofo,f^?,„I°?'!^''"  booklet,  and  full  ditails 
ot  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co  .  Limited 

Dept.  N7  140  Yonge  St.   Toronto 


The  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Feature  now  Standard 

Equipment  on  every  new   Packard   Car. 

Makes  any  gasoline  a  Perfect  Fuel. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


paper  for  years,"  he  said  sternly,  "because 
it  was  Conservative,  and  I'm  not  minded 
to  see  it  change  now.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  changing  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I 
will  discontinue  my  subscription,  and  there 
are  sixteen  other  Jamiesons  taking  it  and 
they  will  stop  too." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  "it  won't  be 
Liberal,  and  it  will  be  temperance,  and 
what  else  I'll  have  to  let  you  know  later." 
Mr.  Jamieson  went  away  with  the  scowl 
still  on  his  face,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  sat 
down  to  make  a  little  note  regarding  Mr. 
Jamieson's  visit  to  town.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  not  a  Jamieson  was  dropped  from  the 
list. 

There  was  another  trouble,  and  that 
was  in  regard  to  a  policy  for  the  paper. 
Miss  Forbes  and  Mrs.  Fielding  sat  down  to 
figure  the  matter  out,  and  they  decided 
that  it  didn't  matter  so  much  what  the 
policy  was  as  long  as  it  was  a  fighting  one. 
Politics  is  usually  something  that  will  stir 
the  blood  down  in  the  Maritimes,  but  an 
election  was  just  over,  and  they  felt  that 
the  cream  of  the  excitement  was  off  for  the 
time  being.  That  would  come  later, 
but  at  the  moment  something  else  was 
needed.  They  were  both  temperance 
advocates,  and  that  looked  like  a  good 
cause. 

Windsor  was  a  Scott  Act  town,  but 
despite  that  fact  there  were  15  saloons 
more  or  less  openly  retailing  liquor.  The 
two  ladies  sitting  down  together  argued 
that  there  would  probably  be  as  much 
fight  in  this  question  as  in  any  other  that 
could  be  discovered,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly right.  No  sooner  was  this  policy 
decided  on  than  the  Tribune  appeared  with 
a  blazing  attack  on  the  liquor  traffic  in 
general  and  on  the  administration  of  the 
Scott  Act  in  the  town  of  Windsor  in  par- 
ticular. They  demanded  that  either  the 
law  be  enforced  or  that  the  sellers  be  grant- 
ed a  license.  They  pointed  out  the 
insidious  danger  of  this  hole-and-corner 
business;  told  what  it  was  likely  to  do, 
and  pointed  out  some  definite  instances  of 
what  it  actually  was  doing.  If  John  Doe, 
the  son  of  a  prominent  family  in  the  town, 
was  arrested  for  being  drunk,  when  there 
was  supposedly  no  liquor  to  get  drunk  on, 
John  Doe's  name  appeared  in  print  with 
the  details  of  the  case,  but  without  com- 
ment. In  this  policy  the  paper  has  never 
varied.  It  gives  the  news  and  will  not 
suppress  names. 

A  Crusade  Against  Liquor 

THE  attack  on  the  liquor  interests, 
which  were  pretty  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  town,  brought  about  a  bitter  fight. 
Even  much  of  the  better  element  in  the 
town  was  only  half  in  sympathy  with  the 
Tribune's  campaign.  Entrenched  interests 
always  gain  a  certain  sympathy  from  the 
mollusc  type  of  individual  who  hates  a 
change  of  surroundings,  and  whose  doc- 
trines is  always  "let  it  alone." 

Windsor  stirred  uneasily,  and  grew 
restive  under  the  persistent  argument 
that  the  "blind  tiger"  should  be  forced  to 
go. 

"Don't  you  think,",  said  a  friend  of  the 
two  ladies  dropping  into  the  office,  if  you 
can  speak  of  dropping  in  an  office  that 
requires  a  toilsome  climb  up  stairs,  "Don't 
you  think  that  you  are  going  a  little  too 
strong?  There  is  a  lot  of  feeling  in  the 
town." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  "that's 
what  we  were  hoping  for." 

"But  it's  pretty  strong  feeling,  and  there 
are  a  crowd  of  people,  a  rough  lot  from  the 
district,  who  might  be  troublesome.  I'm 
afraid  if  you  keep  on,  that  they  will  raid 
the  office  and  throw  your  plant  into 
the  street."     , 

"As  long  as  they  leave  us  enough  type 
to  spell  "Temperance,"  Mrs.  Fielding  snap- 
ped back,  "we  will  publish  this  paper." 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  a 
struggle,  and  Miss  Forbes,  who  presides 
at  the  business  end,  found  it  pretty  hard 
sledding.  She  had  to  see  that  there  was 
enough  money  forthcoming  to  pay  the 
weekly  charges. 

"Have  we  enough  money  to  pay  the 
wages?"  Mrs.  Fielding  would  ask  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

"No,  but  we  will  have,"  would  come  the 
prompt  reply  from  Miss  Forbes,  and  she 
would  start  out  and  collect  accounts  till  the 
necessary  funds  were  in  hand.  That  was 
hard  business,  but  it  was  sound  business, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  the 
Windsor  Tribune  has  lain  in  the  fact  that 
its  proprietors  were  not  afraid  to  ask  for 
the  money  that  was  due  them. 
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f  A  Hard  Struggle 

T)UT  as  the  campaign  for  temperance 
-'-'  went  on  the  collecting  grew  harder. 
One  large  advertiser  discontinued  his 
advertising  entirely,  because,  as  he  said, 
the  paper  was  "a  dirty  rag."  It  was  a 
hard  blow,  but  instead  of  backing  down 
they  redoubled  their  attacks  on  the  liquor 
interests.  They  received  threatening  let- 
ters, and  were  solemnly  warned  time  and 
again  by  their  friends.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened, that  is  nothing  happened  to  them. 
But  gradually  the  town  feeling  began  to 
turn  to  the  side  of  the  paper.  The 
molluscs  clambered  ofT  their  rocks,  and 
began  to  believe  that  there  might  be  a 
worse  catastrophe  than  a  change,  and  one 
by  one  the  "blind  tigers"  began  to  slink 
away  till  the  mere  name  of  Windsor  was 
sufficient  to  parch  the  throats  of  the 
bibulously  inclined. 

And  so  gradually  they  won  out.  The 
advertiser  who  had  thought  the  Tribune 
"a  dirty  rag,"  forgot  that  remark  and 
announced  proudly  that  it  was  the  only 
paper  with  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth. 
That  typified  the  change  in  sentiment  of 
the  community,  and  ended  the  lean  years. 
Working  together  steadily  and  per- 
sistently, for  Miss  Forbes  had  given  up 
her  school  and  was  busy  all  the  time  drum- 
ming up  business  for  the  paper,  they  had 
made  the  Tribune  a  factor  in  the  com- 
munity. They  worked  together  in  this  as 
they  have  done  in  all  the  business  of  the 
paper,  although  Mrs.  Fielding  has  devoted 
most  of  her  attentions  to  the  editorial  side 
and  Miss  Forbes  to  the  business  manage- 
ment. 

A  gentleman  dropped  in  one  day,  in  an 
embittered  spirit.  Something  had  dis- 
I)leased  him,  and  he  was  bent  on  cancel- 
ling his  subscription.  He  had  doubtless 
announced  his  intention  to  his  wife  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  had  thus  gained  the 
desperate  courage  that  comes  of  the 
bridges  burned.  He  announced  his  com- 
plaints, and  outlined  his  intentions  to 
Miss  Forbes.  Miss  Forbes  at  once  counter- 
ed with  a  variety  of  reasons  as  to  why  he 
should  not  adopt  the  course  proposed. 
Mrs.  Fielding,  scenting  the  battle  from  afar, 
drifted  in,  and  added  her  arguments  to 
those  of  Miss  Forbes.  For  the  moment 
the  business  and  editorial  departments 
ceased  to  function  and  all  energies  were 
focussed  on  the  circulation  end.  The 
man's  protests  were  beaten  down  in  a 
torrent  of  argument.  He  threw  up  his 
hands  in  despair, stopping  only  longenough 
to  stick  his  head  back  into  the  office  and 
announce,  "I  give  it  up,  what  the  one  of 
you  doe.sn't  think  of^  the  other  does." 
But  the  name  did  not  come  ofT  the  list. 
That  disgruntled  gentleman  had  put  his 
finger  on  the  vital  point  in  the  success  of 
the  Windsor  Tribune.  "What  the  one  of 
you   doesn't   think   of,   the   other   does." 

A  New  Building  Planned 

npHE  business  began  to  prosper,  and 
A  there  began  to  be  a  little  money  in  the 
treasury,  and  their  pride  began  to  revolt 
at  the  little  printing  shop  over  the  store. 
There  was  a  fine  corner  lot  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  town.  It  had  for- 
merly been  the  site  of  an  hotel,  but  the 
hotel  had  been  burned  down  some  years 
previous,  and  only  its  blackened  skeleton 
remained.  The  ladies  pondered  over  the 
matter,  and  to  them  it  seemed  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  touch  of  poetic  justice  if  the  old 


grog  shop  should  give  place  to  the  tem- 
perance newspaper.  Finally  the  lot  came 
up  for  sale  and  Mrs.  Fielding  again  jour- 
neyed to  the  court  house  and  bid  it  in. 
It  lay  idle  for  some  time,  and  finally  in 
1914  they  decided  to  build.  They  had 
nice  plans  drawn  by  an  architect  and  paid 
$200  for  them.  They  looked  nice,  but 
when  Miss  Forbes  and  Mrs.  Fielding  got 
together  and  discussed  them,  they  did  not 
seem  just  to  suit,  so  it  was  decided  to 
scrap  them,  and  Miss  Forbes  herself  drew 
others  that  took  into  a-ccount  that  it 
was  a  newspaper  office,  and  that  it  needed 
a  large  side  wall  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Windsor  Tribune  could  be  blazened  forth 
in  letters  so  large  that  he  who  walked,  ran, 
or  motored  might  read.  For  this  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  ideals  of  the  proprietors. 

The  plans  were  completed  and  the  great 
war  broke  out  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  The  ladies  were  anxious  to  get 
right  on  with  the  work,  but  there  were 
croaking  friends  who  foresaw  dire  possi- 
bilities. "The  Germans  might  come  sail- 
ing up  the  river  any  day,"  they  said, 
"and  blow  your  new  building  into  kingdom 
come." 

The  ladies,  however,  were  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  bogey  of  a  special  German 
hate  for  the  Tribune,  and  despite  all 
arguments  they  decided  to  go  ahead. 

They  contracted  for  the  building.  When 
they  had  secured  the  whole  contract  they 
went  over  it  and  decided  that  they  were 
being  gouged,  and  that  the  process  was 
neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  So  in- 
stead of  one  contract  they  made  several, 
with  the  bricklayers  for  construction  work, 
for  which  they  themselves  placed  the  orders 
for  brick;  with  the  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  electrician.  The  building  when  com- 
pleted was  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Wind- 
sor. They  put  in  a  new  press  and  when 
they  were  located  in  the  new  building, 
they  had  paid  the  original  mortgage 
and  had  a  clear  receipt  for  the  new  press  as 
well.  They  have  a  circulation  that  covers 
a  20 -mile  radius  about  Windsor,  and 
stretches  farther  afield.  They  have  a 
business  that  has  more  than  doubled  even 
since  they  went  into  their  new  building, 
and  ask  either  of  these  ladies  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  though  they  have  worked 
hard,  they  have  had  a  thoroughly  good  time. 

Mrs.  Fielding  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  first  woman  member  on 
record.  She  is  also  president  of  the  local  Red 
Cross,  and  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe 
in  Halifax  spent  six  weeks  there  helping  to 
organize  the  relief  in  her  own  energetic 
way,  which  entailed  riding  on  loads  of 
coal  to  assure  their  delivery,  and  similar 
decisive  measures.  During  her  absence 
Miss  Forbes  ran  the  paper. 

They  are  both  fighters,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Mrs.  Fielding  wields  a  force- 
ful pen,  but  is  fortunately  gifted  with  a 
legal  type  of  mind  that  has  been  a  pro- 
tection against  the  possibility  of  libel  ac- 
tions, even  in  the  most  strenuous  days  of 
their  campaign.  Miss  Forbes  is  the  busi- 
ness end,  a  very  keen,  systematic  and  fear- 
less business  getter. 

Probably  had  Charles  Lamb  taken  time 
to  sit  down  and  study  the  antics  of  that 
dog  of  his,  he  might  have  been  relieved  of 
his  apprehension  that  its  "intellectuals" 
were  in  danger.  Certainly  the  people  of 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  light  of  six- 
teen years  of  successful  effort,  have  for- 
gotten that  they  ever  thought  the  scheme 
of  two  women  to  own  and  operate  a  news- 
paper, was  close  akin  to  madness. 


Pegging  the  Dollar  at  Par 
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counter  current  of  $100,000,000  a  year  plus 

1,14    per   cent,  exchange,   or  $114,000,000. 

Because  many  Canadians  hold  American 

securities;    and    the    dividends    on    these 

securities  come  into  Canada  at  a  premium 

lof  14;    or  if  the  Canadians  holding  Amer- 

in  securities  are  also  some  of  the  buyers 

;    the  $800,000,000  of  American  goods, 

ly    may    sell    the    American    securities 

'•r  here  to  pay  part  of  the  $800,000,000 

'■t    indebtedness.     Insurance    business    to 

the    value    of    $619,261,713    was    under- 

"  ritten  by  American  companies  in  Canada 

'   1918;  and  while  the  yearly  rates  took 

"ney  out  of  Canada,  the  maturing  policies, 

Ht  ran  on  an  average  one  out  of  seven, 

>'ok  money  back  into  Canada;  and  those 

factors   may   be   regarded   as   the   never- 

slips    keeping    Canadian    exchange    from 

sliding  down  to  50. 


But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  American  sellers 
cannot  afford  to  let  Canadian  exchange 
slide  down  to  50  per  cent.  They  can  no 
more  afford  to  lose  sales  working  up  to  a 
billion  a  year,  than  Canada  can  to  lose  sales 
of  only  $440,000,000  a  year  to  that  country. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Americans  hold 
$700,000,000  of  various  forms  of  Canadian 
securities.  They  don't  want  their  dividends 
at  a  face  discount  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Exact  Explanation 

T3EF0RE  going  further,  it  is  worth 
*-'  while  quoting  the  old  Bullion  Report  of 
100  years  ago,  which  has  become  the  Magna 
Charta  of  British  world  finance.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  suspended  gold  pay- 
ments just  before  the  opening  of  the  New 
Century,  and  by  1810,  with  the  constant 
drain  on  gold  to  pay  the  mercenary  troops 


Away  Goes  the  Washtub 

You'll  never  want  them  again 
once  you  have  used  the 


CATARACT 

ElectricWasher 


It  makes  wash  day  an  easy  day !  By  the 
magic  figure  8 — an  exclusive  feature — the 
hot,  soapy  water  swirls  through  the  clothes 
in  a  figure  8  movement  which  forces  it 
through  them  FOUR  TIMES  as  often  as  in 
the  ordinary  washer! 

The  swinging  reversible  wringer  is  mov- 
able, and  can  be  swung  from  the  washer  to 
the  rinse  water,  to  the  blueing  water,  and 
then  over  to  the  clothes  basket  without  mov- 
ing or  shifting  the  washer  an  inch. 

There  are  no  parts  in  the  tub  to  rub 
against  the  clothes,  and  cause  wear  and  tear. 
You  can  wash  EVERYTHING  in  the  1900, 
from  heavy  blankets  and  table  linen  to  soft, 
frilly  blouses. 

The  1900  is' easy  and  economical  to  oper- 
ate, costing  less  than  2c  an  hour  to  lom. 
Washes  the  clothes  in  8  to  10  minutes,  and 
comes  in  two  sizes,  holding  the  equivalent 
of  8  to  12  sheets. 

THE  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

365  Yonge  St.  -  Toronto 


The  water  swirU 
through  the  clothes 
in  a  figure  8  move- 
ment —  four  times 
as  often.  An  exclu- 
sive feature  of  the 
19  0  0  Cataract 
Electric   Washer. 


It  i*  likely  that  we  have 
a  dealer  in  your  vicin- 
ity. If  you  will  write 
us  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  booklet  en- 
titled "George  Brin- 
ton's  Wife"  we  will 
send  on  the  name  of 
the  1900  dealer  near 
you. 


CA 
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Make  it  Gleam  as  When  New 


UNDERNEATH  the 
coat  of  dust  that 
covers  your  car,  hides 
a  radiant  brilHance, 
that  a  cleaning  and  a 
poHshing  with  O-Cedar 
will  restore  to  its  glis- 
tening newness. 

Remember  how  proud 
you  were  of  your  car's 
appearance  the  day  you 
bought  it.  You  will  be 
equally  proud  of  it  after 
a  little  rub  with  0-Cedar 
Polish,  and  delighted  to 
notice  that  the  hard,  dry 
brilliance  does  not  collect 


dust  easily.  What  little 
does  collect  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  cloth  or  an 
O-Cedar  Duster. 

IBest  cf  all  is  the  fact  that 
O-Cedar  will  prolong  the  life  of 
the  varnish.  This  feature  in 
itself  is  a  joy  to  every  enthusi- 
astic motorist. 

O-Cedar  is  the  Polish  that 
brightens  and  preserves  floors, 
woodwork  and  furniture.  It  ii 
just  as  effective  as  a  Polish  that 
will  prolong  the  life  of  the  var- 
nish on  your  motor  car. 

O-Cedar  Polish  in  bottles, 
25c.  and  50c.  In  cans,  $1.25. 
$2.00  and  $3.00.  At  your 
Hardware  or  Grocery  Shop. 

O-Cedar  Polish  Mop,  with- 
out handle,  $1.50. 

The  handle  —  54  inches  in 
length — is  25c.  extra. 


CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
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REGULAR  SAILINGS 

TO 

IQUEENSTOWN    SOUTHAMPTON] 

LIVERPOOL  LONDON 

(PLYMOUTH  LONDONDERRY! 

CHERBOURG        GLASGOW 

and   Ports   of  the 

MEDITERRANEAN    and   LEVANT 
Schedules  on   Application 

21-24  State  Street      New  York  City 

Or   Branches   and   Agencies 


£Pnak 

TO       EUROPE 


fighting  Napoleon,  circulation  of  paper 
money  had  increased  from  9,000,000i. 
to20,309,990i. 

Paper  currency  circulation  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  present  World  War  from 
I    $15,000,000,000  to  $45,000,000,000,   exclu- 
i    sive  of  Russia. 

;        Says  the  old  Bullion  Report  of  a  hun- 

!    dred  years  ago:    "The  money  price  of  gold 

remains  unaltered,  hut  when  the  paper  money 

increases  faster  than  production,  the  price 

of  goods  rises  to  equal  the  circulation. 

"The  excess  of  paper  money  not  conver- 
tible to  gold  cannot  be  exported  to  other 
countries,  and  cannot  be  converted  into 
specie,  remains  in  circulation  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  increasing  prices. 

"A  currency  not  exportable  (paper), 
nor  coinable  in  gold,  has  caused  the  rise  in 
prices  and  has  caused  the  fall  in  exchange 
18  per  cent,  below  par. 

"The  free  convertibility  of  paper  to 
bullion,  and  the  free  exportation  of  gold 
will  limit  the  fall  of  our  exchange. 

"Exchange  at  par  equals  the  sum  of  cur- 
rency in  gold  in  one  country  equalling  the 
sum  of  currency  in  another  country. 

"When  a  rise  in  prices  comes,  the  cur- 
rency in  circulation  is  above  the  needs  of 
commerce,  and  when  the  circulation  can  no 
longer  be  converted  into  specie,  there  is  no 
check  on  an  over  issue  of  paper. 

"The  banks  used  to  supply  paper  cur- 
rency as  a  basis  of  circulation  for  gold  in 
reserve. 

"When  cash  payments  were  suspended, 
the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the  actual 
trade  of  the  country  combined  with  pro- 
found science  in  money  and  circulation 
would  not  enable  any  set  of  men  to  adjust 
and  keep  always  adjusted  the  rigid  pro- 
portion of  circulating  medium  to  the  wants 
of  trade.  National  exchange  has  done  this 
through  shipping  the  precious  metals  sub- 
ject to  1  per  cent,  for  coinage  and  1  per 
cent,  for  wear. 

Americans  Want  It  at  Par 

npWO   years   ago,    when    Canada's   ex- 

■*■  change  began  to  sag  to  2  per  cent.,  the 

exchange  officer  of  the  greatest  bank  in 


Wall  Street,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
second  man  in  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  said  to  me  (and  I  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Sun: — "/  see  no  reason 
on  earth  why  exchange  cannot  be  pegged  at 
par  with  Canada,  either  by  formal  or  in- 
formal agreement.  I  cannot  see  who  will 
lose  a  cent  by  it.  Any  excess  we  get  by 
charging  exchange  against  her  currency  will 
never  compensate  us  for  les.<5ening  her  market 
for  our  goods,  or  compensate  bankers  for 
lessening  Canada's  bank  deposits  in  this 
country." 

A  week  later,  the  Bankers'  Investment 
Company  came  out  with  the  same  declara- 
tion, adding  this:  Canada's  currency  being 
in  the  same  coin  value  as  our  own  in  rela- 
tion to  Sterling,  there  is  no  more  .lense  in 
penalizing  her  currency  by  a  discount  be- 
cav.se  she  is  not  getting  gold  for  the  Sterlimj 
owing  to  her,  than  there  would  be  to  discount 
California's  currency  because  her  banks 
might  have  given  long-time  credit  to  China." 

Said  another  bank  officer,  whose  name  I 
regret  I  cannot  give:  "The  exchange  rate 
against  Canada  to-day  really  represents  a 
doubt  that  she  will  not  get  her  debts  to 
her  in  pounds  sterling  paid.  This  is 
ridiculous.  England  i.s  -shipping  us  gold 
every  week,  and  is  getting  back  to  a  basis  of 
gold  currency  and  deflated  paper  faster  than 
we  are.  Except  for  a  few  commodities  like 
gasoline,  prices  are  lower  in  England  for 
necessities  than  they  are  here.  That  mean.'? 
her  excess  paper  currency  is  being  invisibly, 
but  none  the  less  gradually,  retired  for  the 
gold  base.  Ours  isn't.  We  are  still  in- 
flating by  lavish  spending  and  prices  of  all 
necessities  are  still  going  up.  If  gold  con- 
tinues to  be  shipped  out  of  this  country 
and  prices  to  increase  and  paper  money  to 
increase,  exchange  may  shift  against  our 
dollar  as  it  did  in  Spain  during  the  War." 

With  sentiment  unanimous  both  North 
and  South  of  the  Boundary  for  pegging  the 
dollar  at  par  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  why  isn't  it  done?  Because  no 
men,  nor  set  of  men,  have  made  a  drive  to  get 
it  done,  though  not  getting  ii  done  is  costing 
Canada  yearly  more  than  she  is  spending  for 
her  magnificent  Soldier  Settlement. 


The   Little   Warrior 

Continued  from  page  18 


ceeded  Jill.  "Well,  that  was  how  I  lost 
mine.  It's  a  long  story,  and  it's  not 
worth  talking  about,  but  that's  how 
things  stand,  and  I've  got  to  find  work 
of  some  sort,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
I  should  have  a  better  chance  of  find- 
ing it  on  the  stage  than  anywhere  else." 

"I'm  terribly  sorry." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  How  much  would 
these  people,  Goble  &  Cohn,  give  me  if 
I  got  an  engagement?" 

"Only  forty  a  week." 

"Forty  dollars  a  week!  It's  wealth! 
Where  are  they?" 

"Over  at  the  Gotham  Theatre,  on 
Forty-second  Street." 

"I'll  go  there  at  once." 

"But  you'll  hate  it.  You  don't  realize 
what  it's  like.  You  wait  hours  and 
hours,  and  nobody  sees  you." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  walk  straight  in 
and  say  that  I've  come  for  work?" 

Nelly's  big  eyes  grew  bigger.  "But 
you  couldn't!" 

"Why  not?" 

"Why,  you  couldn't!" 

"I  don't  see  why." 

Mr.    Brown   intervened   with    decision. 

"You're  dead  right,"  he  said  to  Jill 
approvingly.  "If  you  ask  me,  that's 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do.  Where's 
the  sense  in  hanging  around  and  get- 
ting stalled?  Managers  are  human  guys, 
some  of  'em.  Probably  if  you  were 
to  try  it,  they'd  appreciate  a  bit  of  gall. 
It  would  show  'em  you'd  got  pep.  You 
go  down  there  and  try  walking  straight  in. 


They  can't  eat  you.  It  makes  me  sick 
when  I  see  all  »hose  poor  devils  hanging 
about  outside  these  offices,  waiting  to  get 
noticed  and  nobody  ever  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  You  push  the  office  boy  in 
the  face  if  he  tries  to  stop  you,  and  go  in 
and  make  'em  take  notice.  And,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  leave  your  name  and  address! 
That's  the  old,  moth-eaten  gag  they're 
sure  to  try  to  pull  on  you.  Tell  'em 
there's  nothing  doing.  Say  you're  out 
for  a  quick  decision!  Stand  'em  on 
their  heads!" 

Jill  got  up,  fired  by  this  eloquence. 

She  called  for  her  check. 

"Good-by,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
do  exactly  as  you'  say.  Where  can  I 
find  you  afterward?"  she  said  to  Nelly. 

"You  aren't  really  going?" 

"I  am!" 

Nelly   scribbled   on   a   piece   of   paper. 

"Here's  my  address.  I'll  be  in  all 
evening." 

"I'll  come  and  see  you.  Good-by,  Mr. 
Brown.     And  thank  you." 

"You're    welcome!"    said    Mr.    Brown. 

Nelly  watched  Jill  depart  with  wide 
eyes.  "Why  did  you  tell  her  to  do  that?" 
she  said. 

"Why  not?"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "I 
started  something,  didn't  I?  Well,  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  be  leaving  too.  Got 
to  get  back  to  rehearsal.  Say,  I  like 
that  friend  of  yours,  Nelly.  There's  no 
yellow  streak  about  her!  I  wish  her 
luck!" 

To  be  Continued 


The  Parts  Men  Play 
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C'ROM  the  time  that  Austin  Selwyn  re- 
*  ceived  the  note  there  was  nothing  else  in 
his  mind — as  in  Elise's — but  the  coming 
meeting.  As  playwrights  planning  a 
scene,  each  went  through  the  encounter  in 
prospect  a  dozen  times,  reading  into  it 
the  play  of  emotions  which  was  almost 


certain  to  dominate  the  affair.  Although 
completely  ignorant  of  her  motive  in 
writing  to  him,  Selwyn  invented  a  hundred 
different  reasons — only  to  discard  them  all. 
Nor  was  Elise  more  able  to  satisfy  herself 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  not  his  actions  that  were  difficult  to 
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Li\e  the  cool  of  the  evening — they  refresh  you! 


llow  the  cool  air  of  the  evening  refreshes  you  after  tlie  long  duy 
heat!  And  so  with  these  refreshing  bottled  diainties — they  cool 
and'  rest  your  hot,  parched  tlu'oat 

The  little  mixed  iiickles  are  brimming  full  of  delectable  juices. 
They  are  as  fresh  and  crisp  as  tender  celery  hearts.  Tlioy  have 
the  gentle  tang  of  cider. 

And  the  olives — with  that  indescribable  olive  flavor  w.  uu 
all  so  fond  of — moist  and  cool  and  restful. 

Libby's  Pickles  and  Olives  are  just  right.  Eaten  a<  a  umucr 
or  luncheon  relish  they  give  a  delightful  sense  of  hunger,  quicken- 
ing the  most  lagging  appetite 

Order  from  your  own  grocer  a  supply  of  Libby's  Pickles.  They 
come  in  a  wide  assortment.  There  are  dill  pickles;  mixed  |)ickles, 
sweet  and  sour;  cucumber  pickles,  sweet  and  sour;  and  olives. 
You  will  find  them  a  delightful  addition  to  any  menu.  They 
are  i>acked  in  Canada. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Can. 
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Improving  Our 
Service 


The  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association  decided  last  year  that  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Company  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  newspaper 
organization  in  Canada  and  must  therefore 
pay  the  highest  annual  fee  to  the  Associ- 
ation. The  Montreal  Star  with  its  two  big 
weeklies  comes  second,  but  the  "Star"  group 
had  been  doing  business  for  18  years  before 
the  MacLean  Company  began.  While  we 
have  not  the  details  upon  which  the  Press 
Association  based  their  decision  we  under- 
stand they  figured  that  the  MacLean  Com- 
pany had  a  larger  advertising  revenue.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Lord  Atholstan's  properties 
probably  carry  a  third  more  advertising,  use 
more  paper  and  have  a  greater  total  circiila- 
tion.  The  MacLean  papers  on  the  other 
hand  get  more  revenue  from  circulation; 
have  to  pay,  perhaps,  three  times  as  much 
in  salaries  and  wages  and  show  consider- 
ably less  profit. 

Extra  good  service  to  readers  first  and 
advertisers  next  has  been  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Colonel  MacLean  has  built 
during  these  33  years.  In  this  work  every 
rtian,  woman  and  junior  apprentice  on  our 
staff  has  had  a  share.  We  have  tried  to 
gather  about  us  and  train  the  best  experts 
in  the  country.  Here  is  the  latest  example 
of  what  we  are  doing : 

In  the  recent  annual  examinations  of  the 
Toronto  Technical  School,  session  1919-20, 
in  the  Typography  branch — that  is  the  de- 
partment where  they  learn  how  to  set  type — 
only  27  boys  out  of  the  whole  city  passed,  of 
whom  10,  or  nearly  38  per  cent.,  were  boys 
out  of  our  own  Composing  Room,  while  in 
two  out  of  the  three  classes  MacLean  boys 
stood  at  the  head. 

Several  of  our  papers  are  the  best  of  their 
class  in  the  world,  but  we  are  still  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  service  we  are  giving.  As 
we  can  afford  it,  as  the  country  grows,  as  our 
business  grows,  the  service  will  be  improved. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  take  these  Technical 
School  results  as  an  evidence  of  our  efforts 
to  serve  them  better  and  better,  for  by  giv- 
ing a  superior  training  to  these  boys  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  still  better 
work  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 

Readers  can  help  us  to  give  them  a  better 
service  by  sending  in — direct  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  or  General  Manager — 
criticisms  and  suggestions. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 


forecast,  but  her  own.  Would  her  dislike 
of  him  be  intensified?  Would  she  ex- 
perience again  the  momentary  rapture 
of  that  summer  afternoon? 

It  was  fortunate  that  another  lover  had 
appeared  for  Marian,  so  that  the  desertion 
of  Maynard  did  not  leave  her  moping 
untidily  about  the  place.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  are  so  singularly  lacking 
in  self-sufficiency  that,  except  when  in  the 
company  pf  men,  they  are  as  flat  as 
champagne  from  which  the  sparkle  has 
departed. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  Elise  was 
again  alone  the  following  evening,  dreading 
Selwyn's  arrival,  yet  impatient  of  delay. 

A  few  minutes  after  eight  she  heard 
him  knock,  and,  going  to  the  street  door, 
opened  it  for  him.  The  night  was  a 
vaporish,  miserable  one,  blurring  his 
figure  into  indistinctness,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  hoarse,  as  though  the 
damp  tendrils  of  the  mist  had  penetrated 
to  his  throat. 

Answering  something  to  his  greeting, 
she  led  him  through  the  hallway  into  the 
sitting-room.  He  paused  as  he  entered. 
Without  looking  back,  she  crossed  to  the 
fireplace,  and  kneeling  down,  stirred  the 
fire. 

"May  I  help?" 

"No,  thanks.     I  prefer  to  do  it." 

Her  answer  had  followed  so  swiftly  on 
his  question  that  he  stopped  in  the  act  of 
stepping  forward.  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder  with  a  swift,  searching  glance. 

HIS  face  was  a  tired  gray,  and  the  silk 
scarf  thrown  about  his  neck  looked 
oddly  vivid  against  the  black  evening 
clothes  and  overcoat.  But  if  his  face  sug- 
gested weariness,  his  eyes  were  alive  with 
dynamic  force.  The  intensity  of  the  man's 
personality  strangely  moved  Elise.  She 
felt  the  presence  of  a  mind  and  a  body 
vibrating  with  tremendous  purpose — a 
man  who  drew  vitality  from  others,  yet 
charged  them  in  return  with  his  own  great- 
er store. 

To  her  he  seemed  to  have  divorced  him- 
self from  type — he  had  lost  even  the  usual 
characteristics  of  race.  With  the  thought, 
she  wondered  how  far  his  solitary  life  had 
effected  the  transition,  if  his  idealism  had 
brought  him  loneliness. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  stand?"  he  replied. 

She  acquiesced,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
chair  from  which  Maynard  had  run  the 
emotional  gamut  the  previous  evening. 
His  desire  to  stand  annoyed  her.  It  was 
nothing,  but  at  the  very  beginning  it  in- 
troduced an  element  of  duelling. 

"You  look  pale,"  she  said.  "I  hope  you 
have  not  been  unwell." 

"No — no,  it  is  merely  that  I  have  been 
so  little  out  of  doors.  I  could  not  gather 
from  your  note  what  kind  of  work  you 
were  engaged  in.  I  see  you  are  an  am- 
bulance-driver.    I  congratulate  you." 

His  voice  conveyed  nothing  but  polite 
interest  in  an  obvious  situation.  With 
over-sensitive  apprehension  she  listened 
for  any  suggestion  of  sarcasm  that  lay 
behind  his  words,  but  she  could  detect 
nothing  beyond  mere  impersonal  courtesy 
— that,  and  a  far-ofl  weariness,  as  of  one 
who  has  passed   the  borders   of  fatigue. 

"I  wrote  to  your  mother,"  he  said, 
"when  I  heard  of  your  elder  brother's 
death.  It  must  have  been  a  great  grief 
to  you  all." 

She  did  not  answer  him.  His  manner 
was  so  cold  that  he  might  have  been  delib- 
erately disposing  of  a  number  of  prepared 
comments  rendered  imperative  by  the 
laws  of  polite  intercourse. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  us  know  yoii  had 
seen  Dick?"  she  said  abruptly. 

"Then — you  have  heard?"  He  raised  his 
eye-brows  in  surprise. 

"Only  last  night,  by  the  merest  accident. 
He  might  have  been  killed  in  France,  and 
we  should  never  have  known  about  it." 
Her  words  were  resentful  and  swift. 
"Will   you   please   tell   me   about   him?" 

Omitting  the  incident  of  Archibald's 
tavern,  Selwyn  told  of  the  chance  meeting 
with  Dick,  the  encounter  with  Johnston 
Smyth,  the  night  at  the  rooms  in  St. 
James's  Square,  and  the  subsequent 
glimpse  of  them  marching  through  White- 
hall. 

"Your  brother  asked  me  to  saying  no- 
thing," he  said  calmly.  "That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  did  not  let  you  know." 

"Had  Dick  changed  at  all?"  she  asked, 
trying  to  make  her  words  as  listless  as  his. 
"I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  something 
that  he  said.  You  must  know  more  about 
him  than  just — "  , 
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"I  don't  think  he  had  changed,"  said 
Selwyn;  and  for  the  first  time  his  voice 
was  tinged  with  compassion.  "He  spoke 
of  you  with  a  kind  of  worship.  I  suppose 
you  know  how  he  idolizesyou." 

His  dark  eyes  looked  at  her  through 
partially  closed  eyelashes,  but  only  the 
manner  in  which  her  fingers  compressed 
the  fold  of  her  skirt  betrayed  the  turmoil 
of  her  feelings. 

"Is  that  all  you  can  tell  me?" 

"That  is  all."  He  made  no  attempt  to 
elaborate  the  conversation  or  to  introduce 
any  new  theme.  The  scene  which  had 
promised  to  be  so  dramatic  was  actually 
dragging  with  uncomfortable  silences. 
She  waited  long  enough  for  him  to  speak, 
but  when  he  remained  silent — it  was  a 
sardonic  silence  to  her — she  rose  from  the 
chair  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
determined  to  bring  an  interview  to  a 
close. 

"Thank  you  for  coming  so  promptly," 
she  said.  "I  am  most  grateful  for  your 
kindness  to  Dick — and  I  know  enough  of 
the  law  to  realize  that  you  were  taking  a 
risk  in  hiding  him." 

"It  was  nothing  at  all,"  he  said.  He 
looked  at  her  for  an  indication  that  her 
questions  were  at  an  end. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  taxi," 
she  ventured  helplessly. 

ipOR  the  first  time  he  smiled,  and  she 
A  reddened  with  mortification.  He  had 
been  so  cool  and  unyielding,  so  bloodless, 
that  he  had  forced  her  to  a  disadvantage. 
She  knew  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
strain  of  the  affair  on  her,  yet  he  had  done 
nothing  to  ease  it.  If  she  could  have 
projected  her  mind  into  his  she  would 
have  seen  that  his  conduct  was  as  inex- 
plicable to  himself  as  to  her.  He  knew  he 
was  hurting  her.  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause her  warm  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
were  creating  a  torment  in  his  soul  that 
he  could  not  curb  the  impulse  to  wound 
her.  It  may  have  been  the  subconscious 
knowledge  that  where  one  can  hurt  one 
can  conquer,  that  dominated  his  actions. 
While  she  resented  the  invulnerability 
with  which  he  guarded  his  own  feelings, 
it  is  probable  that  any  different  attitude 
on  his  part  would  have  brought  forth  a 
more  active  unkindness  on  hers.  When 
men  and  women  love,  strange  paradoxes 
are  found. 

They  went  to  the  door  together,  and  in 
the  brighter  light  of  the  hall  Elise  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  he  was  considerably 
thinner  and  that  his  brow  was  like  marble. 
She  felt  a  little  stab  of  pity  for  him,  for- 
getting his  own  lack  of  sympathy  towards 
herself;  she  caught  a  faint  realization  of 
what  he  must  have  endured  for  it  to  have 
marked  him  so  indelibly. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  "that  you 
ought  to  go  to  the  seaside  for  a  while? 
You  are  not  looking  at  all  well." 

His  lips  grew  firmer,  but  there  was  a 
curious  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  to- 
wards her.  "I  have  work  to  do  here," 
he  said  crisply. 

''I  know — but  surely — " 
"In  London,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  fanatic's  ecstasy  in  his 
voice;  "it  is  impossible  to  forget  life.  I 
don't  want  my  mind  soothed  or  lulled. 
You  can  always  hear  the  challenge  of  the 
human  destiny  in  London."  He  had  held 
his  head  erect,  and  had  spoken  louder  than 
was  his  custom;  but,  checking  himself,  he 
made  a  queer,  dramatic  gesture  with  his 
liands. 

The  fire  of  his  spirit  swept  over  her. 
Once  more  she  stood  close  to  him  as  she 
had  done  so  many  times  in  her  thoughts. 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  loved  or 
detested  him.  .  .  She  was  fascinated — 
trembling — longing  for  him  to  force  her 
to  surrender  in  his  arms — knowing  that 
she  would  hate  him  if  he  did.  She  gave  a 
little  cry  as  Selwyn,  almost  as  if  he  read 
her  conflicting  throughts,  took  her  arms 
with  his  hands  once  more. 

"If  we  had  both  been  English,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  so  parched  that  it  seemed 
to  have  been  scorched  by  his  spirit,  "or 
if  we  had  met  in  other  times  than  these, 
things  might  have  been  different.  I  know 
what  you  think  of  me  for  the  work  I  am 
doing,  but  it  would  b^  as  impossible  for  me 
to  give  it  up  as  for  you  to  think  as  I  do. 
We  come  of  two  different  worlds,  you  and 
L  ■  .  I  am  sorry  we  have  met  to-night. 
For  me,  at  least,  it  has  reopened  old 
wounds.    And  it  is  all  so  useless." 

CHE  made  no  reply,  but  as  his  eyes  were 
*-'  lowered  to  her  face  and  he  saw  once 
more  the  trembling  lips,  her  unsoiled 
womanliness,     her    whole    vivid,    lonely. 


gripping  charm.  .  .  a  look  of  suffering 
crossed  his  face.  He  realized  the  hopeless- 
ness of  it  all,  but  the  admission  was  like 
tearing  out  a  thread  which  had  been  woven 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  his  being. 

"We  both  have  our  work  to  do,"  he  said 
wearily,  letting  his  arms  drop  to  his  side. 
"Good-night." 

She  answered,  but  did  not  give  him  her 
hand.  With  a  repetition  of  the  farewell 
he  left  her,  and  she  walked  musingly  into 
the  room  again.  She  felt  a  flush  of  anger 
at  his  daring  to  say  their  friendship  was 
impossible,  when  she  had  not  even  sug- 
gested that  it  could  ever  be  resumed. 
His  vanity  knew  no  bounds.  .  .  She  was 
furious  at  having  let  him  hold  her  as  he 
did — even  more  furious  with  the  knowledge 
that  she  would  not  have  resisted  if  he  had 
kissed  her. 

"And  not  once,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
little  catch  of  her  breath,  "did  he  call  me 
•Elise'." 

CHAPTER  XVII 


Moonlight 

'TpWO  summers  came  and  went,  and  the 
-*■  little  park  in  St.  James's  Square  rested 
once  more  beneath  its  covering  of  autumn 
leaves. 

Selwyn,  who  was  still  occupying  the 
rooms  of  the  absent  New  Yorker,  was 
looking  over  his  morning  mail.  The 
thinning  of  his  hair  at  the  temples  was 
more  pronounced,  and  here  and  there  was 
the  warning  of  premature  gray.  He  had 
lost  flesh,  but  his  face  had  steadied  into 
a  set  grimness,  and  his  mouth  had  the 
firmness  of  one  who  had  fought  a  long  up- 
hill fight. 

Looking  through  a  heavy  mall,  he  ex- 
tracted a  letter  from  his  New  York  agent. 

"Oct.  2nd,  1916. 
'  "Dear  Mr.  Selwyn, — You  will  be  interest- 
ed to  know  that  the  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion caused  by  your  writings  in  America 
has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  them  to  Mr.  J.  V. 
Schneider  for  foreign  rights.  They  have 
been  translated,  and  will  shortly  appear  in 
the  press  of  Spain,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
the  various  states  of  South  America. 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  for- 
ward more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
comments  of  our  press  on  your  work,  but 
in  my  whole  literary  experience  I  don't 
remember  any  writer  who  has  caused  such 
a  storm  of  comment  on  every  appearance 
as  you.  As  you  can  see  by  the  selection  I 
have  made,  the  papers  are  by  no  means 
entirely  favorable.  I  feel  that  you  should 
know  that  you  are  openly  accused  of  pro- 
Germanism,  of  being  a  conscientious 
objector,  etc.,  etc. — all  of  which,  of  course, 
means  excellent  advertisement. 

"I  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  whether 
you  would  care  to  conduct  a  lecture-tour. 
There  is  a  Mr.  C.  B.  Benjamin,  who  is 
financially  interested  in  Mr.  Schneider's 
affairs,  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  you  al- 
most anything  within  reason,  if  you  care  to 
state  your  terms. 

"Of  course  the  most  discussed  article  of 
all  is  'The  Island  of  Darkness,'  in  which 
you  accuse  Britain  of  contributing  so 
largely  towards  bringing  about  the  present 
war.  The  German-American  organiza- 
tions and  the  strong  Irish  section  here  were 
especially  jubilant,  and  everyone  concedes 
that  it  has  awakened  a  great  deal  of  resent- 
ment against  Britain  that  had  been  for- 
gotten since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Even  your  detractors  admit  that  'The 
Island  of  Darkness'  will  live  as  a  literary 
classic. 

"Your  first  ten  articles  have  been  made 
into  book  form  under  the  title  America's 
War,  and  are  selling  most  satisfactorily. 
The  first  edition  has  gone  into  40,000 
copies.  The  attached  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Express  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
reception  given  the  book  by  the  pro- 
Entente  press. 

"Your    September    statement  will    go 

forward  to-morrow  with  cheque  covering 

foreign  rights,  royalties,  etc.— I  am,  Mr. 
Selwyn,  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  T.  LYONS." 

"IXT'ITH   hardly   more   than    a   merely 
'  »   casual  interest,   Selwyn   glanced   at 
the  clipping  attached  to  the  letter.     It  was 
from  the  editorial  page  of  theExpress: 

"THE  MENACE  OF  SELWYN 

"In  1912  Austin  Selwyn  was  known  as  a 
younger  member  of  New  York's  writing 
fraternity.  He  had  done  one  or  two  good 
things   and   seve        mediocre   ones,    but 


A  Wish  -  -  icy  Come  True 


Kitchen  refinements  are  gradually  re- 
placing the  old  drudgery-making,  inefficient 
methods  of  housekeeping. 

Housewives  the  country  over  have  wished 
for  a  refrigerator  that  would  do  away  with 
the  nuisance  of  leaky  drip-pans,  and  clogged 
drain  pipes — of  dirt-tracked  floors,  and  the 
damp,  germ-laden,  fluctuating  temperature 
of  melting  ice. 

The  wish  mothered  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion, and  an  even,  dry,  chill  cold  of  electric 
refrigeration  was  perfected,  known  as 
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stead   of  the   varying   temperature    of   any   ice-cooled    re- 
frigerator, you  have  a  positive,  even  coldness. 

"JACK  FROST"  refrigeration  comes  from  a  small, 
compact,  silent  machine,  electrically  operated — at  a  cost 
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for  table  use — freezes  pure  table  water  into  frozen  cubes. 
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Delightful  Puddings 

In  a  Few  Minutes 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  Pure  Gold 
Quick  Puddings  is  their  easy  method  of  preparation. 
It  is  almost  magical  the  way  a  delicious  pudding  arises 
in  a  few  minutes.  You'll  find  them  invaluable  when 
there  is  only  a  short  time  in  which  to  prepare  a  meal. 
Keep  a  selection  always  in  the  house.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised how  often  they  will  help  you.  They  are  always 
sureof  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Tapioca, 
custard  and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package  at 
all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 
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Three   Careers   oi   Independence,   PremfigCt   Service 


WHICH  WOULD   YOU   RATHER    BE  ? 


A  Nurse  ? 

Tho  most  womanly  of  prof<-s 
Sions.  Graduates  of  first-cla.s.^ 
Bdiods  are  assured  constant, 
congenial  employment  at  good  . 
salaries,  with  many  personal  ex- 
peniiies  saved.  Choice  of  private, 
bospital,  school,  industrial,  pub- 
lic hesilth  nursing,  with  ad- 
Tanceraent  to  executive  positions, 
[Battle  Creek  trained  nuises  in 
Bpeoial  demand,  world-famou.^ 
Sanitarium,  with  1,00D  patients, 
gives  opportun  i  ties  f cr  o»>evJ  al 
training  in  Hydrotherapy,  Mas- 
sage. Dietetics,  Health  Recou-  t 
stniction,  adderl  to  usual  course. 
Recreational  advantages :  plea- 
sant environment:  no  taltion  fee:  merit 
aUowance,  2100  -  er  roi*.  Btodenta  ma? 
•ntttrany  time,  but  should  applr  at  rnC' 
Write  for  il  nstra+ed  cataloK,  B.C 
Sanitarium  TraininR  School  fwr, 
Nuraes,  Box  118,  BattleCrcek,  Mich  •' 


A  Dietitian  ? 

Or  a  Teacher  of  Home  Econom- 
ia>  The  demand  i.s  greater 
than  can  be  met.  2-yi-.  Course 
for  Dietitians,  preparing  for  luc- 
rative positions  in  t-olleges,  clubs, 
hotels,  sanitariums,  hospitals, 
etc.  Social  Service  woi'k.  2^yr. 
C«urae  for  Teacher.^  of  Home 
Economics  in  public  or  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Our  grad- 
uates in  special  demand.  Excep- 
tional advantages,  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, recreation.  health- 
buildinK.  Partial  self-aupport  plan  if 
desired.  Write  for  iUuBtratcdprospt-ctuK. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  Box  lis, 
"     l:«  Creak,  Hicb. 


TheB«  Schools  arc  an  ootgrowth 

3f  the  educHtion?!  war'-  of  i  ii.' 
Battle  Crpek  Sanitarium,  ard 
make  usi?  of  Ita  Huapital, 
Laboratories,  GTmnasinnui, 
Athletic  Courts,  etc. 


A  Director  of 
Physical  Training 

Or    a     I'laygromid     Directoi— ui 
sehool.s,  college.s,  Y.   W.   C.   A   s, 
clubs,    big    plants — pleasant,    re- 
munerative,    constructive     woifc,  '. 
mainly   outdoors.     Complete,    di-  I 
versified    training,    in    chaige    C.  | 
Ward   Crampton,    recent  director 
physical    training    ,N.    Y.    public 
schools;   superb    equipment,    out- 
door   and     indoor    gymnasiums, 
swimming    j)'.c!.>,    atii.ttic    fields,  ^ 
courts,  etc. :  games,  ae.sthetic  and 
folk     dancing,      pageantry,      giri 
.scout      courses.        Special      1  yr.  i 
course,      l-all    tei-m    begins    i5*;p    ' 
tember.      Low    tuition,    jit-Jf-bup 
port  jilan.     Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  Xonnal  School  of  Phv 
sical     Ethical  ion.     Box     118, 
Battle    Creek,    Mich. 


^    f  %*^V^ 


|tLrthir'{SXS?'oi!^345?  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  SCHOOLS    »£J,X„^J?."    , 


The  Secret 
Delight  of  a 
Youthful  Skin 

THE  woman  who  values 
her  appearance  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  the 
secret  delight  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  velvety  skin. 

?b'ffeix.-m/>/e/orjB»/a_"AlittleCREMEELCAYArubbed 

gently  into  the  skin;  then  if  you  need  color,  a  very  little  rouge 
spread  carefully  over  the  cheeks  before  the  cream  is  quite  dry; 
and  after  that  the  film  of  Elcaya  face  powder  over  all.'* 

CREME  ELCAYA 

Is  a  delightful,  non-greasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  velvet.  .       The  favorite  for  20  yearfc 

In  jars  at  3.5c  and  75c  ^'"^  »"  """^  "'«  *<"'''• 

Made  ill  CANADA  by 
Tas  Elcaya  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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MacLcan,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited 
Montreal 

IhstrUnttvrs  for  Camilla 


James  C.  Crane,  Prcs't. 
Montreal,  Canada 


promised  to  reach  the  doubtful  altitude  of 
best-sellership  without  difficulty.  To-day 
Selwyn  is  the  mouthpiece  of  neutrality. 
He  has  preached  it  in  a  language  that  will 
not  permit  of  indifference.  He  has  succeed- 
ed in  surrounding  his  doubtful  idealism  with 
a  vigorousness  that  commands  attention 
even  if  not  respect.  Right  in  the  heart  of 
London  he  is  turning  out  insidious  propa- 
ganda which  is  being  seized  upon  by  every 
neutral  American  who  has  his  own  reasons 
for  wanting  us  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  one  man's 
writing  could  in  itself  sway  a  great  nation, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  vehicle  which  is 
being  used  to  the  limit  by  every  pro- 
German  agency  in  this  free  land. 

"Truly  we  are  a  strange  people.  We 
have  a  President  who  deliberately  cuts  his 
political  throat  with  a  phrase,  "Too  proud 
to  fight";  but  because  we  think  Wilson  is  a 
greater  man  than  he  himself  knows,  we  sew 
up  the  cut  and  send  him  back  for  another 
term.  In  the  same  way,  although  every 
red-blooded  American  has  in  his  heart  been 
at  war  with  Germany  since  the  Lusitania, 
we  permit  this  man  Selwyn  to  go  on 
cocaining  the  conscience  of  our  people  until 
our  flag,  which  we  have  loved  to  honor,  is 
beginning  to  be  a  thing  of  shame.  He 
should  be  brought  back  from  England  and 
interned  here  with  a  few  'neutral'  Ger- 
man-Americans. He  certainly  can  write, 
and  perhaps  from  confinement  he  might 
give  us  a  second  De  Profundis.  His 
book,  America's  War,  which  is  now  on  the 
market,  is  a  series  of  arguments  showing 
that  America  is  at  war  with  the  causes  of 
the  war.  It  is  a  nice  conceit.  Our  advice 
is  to  add  the  book  to  your  library — but 
don't  read  it  for  ten  years.  In  that  time 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  work  of  a 
brilliant  mind  prostituted  (and  in  this  we 
are  placing  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion on  Mr.  Selwyn's  motives)  by  intel- 
lectual perversion." 

Without  the  expression  of  his  face  unfier- 
going  any  change,  Selwyn  carefully  placed 
the  letter  on  his  file  and  took  from  the 
envelope  a  number  of  American  press 
clippings.  Choosing  them  at  random,  he 
contented  himself  with  reading  the  head- 
ings: 

"Author  of  'The  Island  of  Darkness 
again  hits  out." 

"  'Britain  has  thrived  on  European 
medievalism,'  says  Austin  Selwyn." 

"M^ore  hot  air  from  the  super-Selwyn." 

"Selwyn  is  the  spokesman  for  enlight- 
ened America." 

"Masterful  thinker,  masterful  writer,  is 
the  author  of  'The  Island  of  Darkness.'  " 

"What  does  Selwyn  receive  from  Ger- 
many?" 

"The  arch-hypocrite  of  American  let- 
ters." 

With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  threw 
them  to  one  side.  "A  pack  of  hounds!" 
he    muttered,    "howling    at    the    moon." 

pjE  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pon- 
•*^  dered  over  the  written  word  that 
could  leap  such  spaces  and  carry  his  mes- 
sage into  countries  which  he  had  never 
seen.  It  was  with  a  deeper  emotion  than 
just  the  author's  pleasure  at  recognition 
that  he  visualized  his  ancestor  leaving  Hol- 
land for  the  New  World,  and  the  strange 
trend  of  events  which  was  resulting  in  the 
emigrant's  descendant  sending  baclt  to  the 
Netherlands  his  call  to  higher  and  world 
citizenship. 

Still  ruminating  over  the  power  that  had 
become  his,  he  noticed  a  letter,  on  the 
envelope  of  which  was  written  "On  Active 
Service,"  and  breaking  the  seal,  found  that 
it  was  from  Douglas  Watson,  written  at  a 
British  hospital  in  France.  As  Selwyn 
read  it  the  impassiveness  of  his  face  gave 
way  to  a  look  of  trouble.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  months  there  was  the  quick 
play  of  expression  about  his  lips  and  his 
eyes  that  had  always  differentiated  him 
from  those  about  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  put  it 
down,  and  crossing  to  the  French  windows, 
leaned  against  them,  while  his  fingers 
drummed  nervously  on  the  glass.  With  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  as  though  he  re- 
sented its  having  been  written  at  all,  he 
picked  up  the  letter  once  more,  and  turning 
the  pages,  quickly  reached  the  part  which 
had  affected  him  so: 

".  .  .  .  They  tell  me  I'm  going  to  lose 
my  arm,  and  that  I'm  out  of  it;  but  they're 
wrong.  I'm  going  back  to  America  just 
as  soon  as  they  will  let  me,  and  I'm  going 
to  tell  them  at  home  what  this  war  is 
about.  And,  what's  more,  I'm  going  to 
tell  them  what  war  is.     It  isn't  g.reat  armies 


moving  wonderfully  forward  'a.s  if  on 
parade,'  as  some  of  these  newspaper  fel- 
lows tell  you.  It's  a  putrid,  rotten  busi- 
ness. After  Loos  dead  men  and  horses 
rotted  for  days  in  the  sun.  War's  not  a 
thing  of  glory;  it's  rats  and  vermin  and 
filth  and  murder.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
killed  a  German.  He  hadn't  a  chance  to 
get  his  gun  up  before  I  stuck  him  with  my 
bayonet  like  a  pig.  As  he  fell,  his  helmet 
rolled  off;  he  was  about  eighteen,  with  sort 
of  golden  hair,  and  light,  light  blue  eyes. 
I've  been  through  some  hell,  Austin,  but 
when  I  saw  his  face  I  cried  like  a  kid.  To 
you  that's  another  argument  for  our  re- 
maining neutral.  To  me  that  poor  little 
Fritzie  is  the  very  reason  America  should 
have  been  in  it  from  the  first.  Can't 
you  see  that  this  Prussian  outfit  is  not 
only  murdering  Frenchmen  and  Russians 
and  Britishers,  but  is  murdering  her  own 
men  as  well?  If  America  had  been  in  the 
war  it  would  have  been  over  now,  and 
every  day  she  holds  back  means  so  many 
more  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  dead. 
"For  the  love  of  Mike,  Austin,  clear 
your  brains.  I  have  seen  your  stuff  in 
American  papers  sent  over  to  me,  and  it's 
vile  rot.  "To-morrow  they're  going  to  take 
my  left  arm  from  me,  but — " 

SELWYN  crumpled  the  letter  in  his 
hand  and  hurled  it  into  the  fireplace. 
Plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  he 
paced  the  room  as  he  had  done  that  night 
when  Watson  had  called  to  tell  him  he  wa.s 
going  to  enlist.  He  was  seized  with  an 
mcoherent  fury  at  it  all — the  inhumanity 
of  it — the  degradation  of  the  whole  thing. 
But  through  the  formless  cloud  of  his 
thoughts  there  gleamed  the  one  incessant 
phrase,  "about  eighteen,  with  sort  of  golden 
hair,  and  light,  light  blue  eyes.".  .  .  Why 
should  that  groove  his  consciousness  so 
deeply?  He  had  heard,  unmoved,  of  the 
death  of  Malcolm  Durwent.  .  .  A  month 
ago  he  had  read  how  Captain  Fensome  of 
Lady  Durwent's  house- party  had  been 
killed  trying  to  rescue  his  servant  in  No 
Man's  Land.  .  .  The  sight  of  Dick  Dur- 
went and  Johnston  Smyth  marching  away 
had  been  only  a  spur  to  more  intensive 
writing.  .  .  .  Then  why  should  that  halt- 
ingly worded  sentence  lie  like  ice  against 
his  heart?.  .  . 

A  sharp  pain  shot  through  his  head. 

Stopping  his  walk  he  leaned  once  more 
against  the  windows,  and  rested  his  hot 
face  on  the  grateful  coolness  of  the  glass. 

What,  he  questioned,  had  he  accom- 
plished, after  all?  He  had  gained  the  ears 
of  millions,  but  the  war  was  no  nearer  a 
close.  America  was  neutral — that  was 
true.  But  why  wag  America  neutrall 
Had  he  falsely  idealized  his  own  country? 
Was  her  aloofness  from  the  world-war  the 
result  of  a  passionate,  overwhelming  realiza- 
tion of  her  God-deputed  destiny  as  he  had 
imagined? 

Hitherto  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
writings  in  the  English  press  chronicling 
the  passing  of  the  world's  gold  reserve 
from  London  to  New  York.  He  had 
ignored  the  evidence  of  nation-wide  pros- 
perity from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  San 
Francisco.  All  such  things  he  had  dis- 
missed as  unavoidable,  unsought  material 
results  of  America's  spiritual  neutrality. 

Yet.  .  .  .  while  the  wheels  of  prosperity 
were  turning  at  such  a  pitch,  there  was  a 
boy  lying  dead.  .  .  .  about  eighteen.  .  . 

He  beat  his  fist  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  Who  was  this  Schneider  who  had 
purchased  foreign  rights  of  his  articles? 
What  sort  of  a  man  was. this  Benjamin 
.who  wanted  him  to  lecture?  Were  they, 
as  he  had  supposed,  men  of  vision  who 
wished  to  co-operate  in  achieving  the 
great  unison  of  Right?.  .  .  Or  were  they 


The  thought  was  hideous.  Was  it 
possible  that  those  writings,  born  of  his 
mental  torture,  robbing  him  of  every 
friend  he  valued — was  it  thinkable  that 
they  had  been  used  for  gross  purposes? 

His  fingers  again  played  rapidly  against 
the  windows  as  he  wrestled  with  the  sud- 
den ugly  suspicion.  At  last,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, he  sank  into  a  chair. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do,"  he 
said  decisively;  "return  to  America  at  once. 
If,  as  I  have  thought,  her  neutrality  is  in 
tune  with  the  highest;  if  my  fellow- 
countrymen  are  imbued  with  such  a  spirit 
of  infinite  mercifulness  that  from  them  will 
flow  the  healing  streams  to  cure  the 
wounds  of  bleeding  Europe — then  I  have 
carried  a  lamp  whose  light  reflects  the 
face  of  God.  .  .  But  if.  .  .  " 
(To   be  Continued) 
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An  Orphanage  That  Is  a  Home 


ORPHANS,  like  the 
poor,  are  always  with 
us,  and  so  long  as  we 
have  orphans  we  must  have  some  place  to 
take  care  of  them.  This  necessity  con- 
veys to  most  of  us  the  idea  of  an  institu- 
tion, an  "orphans'  home"— a  place  than 
which  it,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  there 
are  few  sadder.  But  we  have  just  found  an 
:phanage  that  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
institution — that  is  rather  a  combination 
home  and  high-class  boarding-school.  The 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  thought  of 
it,  founded  it,  and  are  carrying  it  on  at 
Oakvilfe,  Ontario. 

The  first  happy  circumstance  eon- 
■fted  with  the  orphanage  is  that  it 
situated  in  the  country,  on  a  farm 
•  its  own.  The  children  have  the 
ireedom  of  the  fields  and  orchards, 
and  the  natural  wholesome  influence 
of  an  environment  of  growing 
things — you  can  appreciate  what 
this  means  only  if  you  have  seen 
children  looking  out  through  the 
bars  of  a  city  institution's  paved 
rn  closure.  There  is  also  the  great 
[vantage  that  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh,  home-grown  things 
to  eat.  The  store-room  is  a  place 
to  delight  the  heart  of  a  boy  with  a 
boy's  natural,  perpetual  appetite. 
They  have  already  packed  about  a 
hundred  dozen  eggs  for  the  winter 
and  they  are  using  fresh  eggs  from 
the  farm  right  along.  Last  year 
they  canned  three  thousand  pounds 
of  fruit,  also  home-grown;  there  isn't  much 
of  it  left,  but  from  the  time  the  first  straw- 
berries ripen,  they  have  an  abundance  of 
fresh  fruit.  They  cure  their  own  bacon 
and  they  have  more  milk  and  cream  than 
they  can  use  from  their  own  dairy  herd. 
So  far  as  food  goes  the  place  is  at  least 
partially  self  supporting. 

And  of  course  the  boys  do  some  of  the 
farm  work.  On  Saturdays  and  during 
the  summer  holidays  they  are  supposed 
to  work  in  the  forenoons;  the  afternoons 
are  their  own  to  spend  as  they  like,  but  a 
lot  of  them  apply  for  work  in  the  after- 
noons as  well — they  are  paid  for  their 
work  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten  cents 
an  hour.  They  also  have  their  own  in- 
dividual garden  plots  to  culti- 
I  vate  just  as  they  like;  if  they 
I  have  any  produce  to  sell  the 
home  buys  it  from  them— 
'''■:ey  are  not  allowed  to  peddle 
It  through  the  town,  because  the 

i'  townspeople  have  a  very  fine 
regard  for  the  boys  and  the 
superintendent    doesn't    want 


By    ETHEL    M.    CHAPMAN 


this  to  be  lessened  or  taken  advantage  of 
in  any  way. 

npHE  home  itself  would  make  a  most 
-*■  creditable  college  residence.  It  is  a 
brown  tile  building,  attractive  in  design, 
fireproof  throughout,  and  planned  to  give, 
wherever  possible,  the  cosy,  cheerful  ap- 
pointments of  a  real  home.  The  dormi- 
tories are  large  and  airy,  with  only  five 
single  beds  in  a  room — very  springy,  white- 
enamel,  white-spreaded  beds    they  are — 


the  family  life  jdea  by  having 
small  tables  each  to  seat  four. 
If  there  are  two  children  be- 
longing to  one  family  they  sit  at  the  same 
table.  And  just  about  meal  time  no  place 
in  the  building  is  more  inviting  than  the 
kitchen,  with  all  its  /spiced  and  savoury 
smells  of  fresh  baked  pies  and  other  home- 
cooked  things.  Visitors  passing  through 
notice  that  the  bill-of-fare  is  the  same  for 
the  staff  as  it  is  for  the  children. 


Spring  finds  no  delicate,  indoor  children  on  the  orphanagre  farm. 


and  to  forestall  any  chance  of  the  room 
looking  like  a  ward,  the  walls  are  made 
interesting  with  pictures  and  pennants. 
The  girls'  dormitories  are  on  the  third 
floor,  the  boys'  on  the  second.  Each 
floor  has  its  own  bathrooms,  four  of  them, 
and  in  addition  to  these  they  have  shower 
baths,  with  a  swimming-pool  in  the  base- 
ment; Downstairs  there  is  a  study  room, 
a  room  with  plants  set  in  window  alcoves 
and  a  fireplace  and  little  tables,  where  the 
children  work  at  their  school  lessons  from 
seven  to  eight  every  evening.  The  dining- 
room  is  not  at  all  like  an  institutional 
dining-room.  Instead  of  the  usual  long 
table  running  the  full  length  of  the  room, 
the  .superintendent  has  tried  to  work  in 


THE  same  visitors,  surveying  the  general 
furnishings  of  the  place,  the  player 
piano  and  the  victrola,  gifts  of  different 
Forester's  courts,  the  hand  carved 
hall  seat  with  back  reaching  almost 
to  the  ceiling,  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  came  from  the  home  of  Oron- 
hyatekha  and  for  which  private  in- 
dividuals have  offered  fabulous 
prices,  the  polished  floors  and  shin- 
ing stair-rail,  might  consider  it  an 
unwarrantable  expense  to  keep  up 
such  a  place  for  a  crowd  of  riotous, 
growing  children.  But  the  children 
appreciate  their  surroundings  quite 
as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  most 
other  children  in  a  good  home,  and 
the  expense  of  caring  for  it  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  considered,  because 
they  do  it  themselves.  There  is  no 
drudgery  in  the  work  as  it  is  ar- 
ranged here.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  to  run  an  0-Cedar  mop  over 
a  polished  floor;  it  is  no  hardship 
for  a  boy  to  make  his  own  bed,  or 
for  a  girl  to  clear  the  table.  The  children 
have  their  own  regular  "turns"  for  doing 
these  things  and  they  seem  to  like  to  have 
their  turns  come  around — incidentally 
they  are  getting  a  valuable  domestic 
training.  'The  house  staff  consists  only 
of  the  steward,  A.  G.  Homestead;  his  wife, 
the  matron;  and  an  assistant  steward,  A. 
G.  Smith,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  an 
ideal  companion  for  the  boys  and  an  in- 
valuable help  when  they  come  to  their 
High  School  work,  a  cook  and  a  house- 
maid— and  it  is  a  household  of  forty- 
eight  children.  "We  couldn't  get  maids 
of  the  kind  we  want,"  the  steward  ex- 
plained, "and  we  could  never  get  maids  to 
do  the  work  as  well  or  as  willingly  as  the 
boys  do  it.  They  are  so  ready 
to  help,  it's  a  pleasure  to  ask 
them  to  do  anything." 

T  T  IS  in  this  happy  enthusiasm 
■••  and  initiative  that  we  have 
the  real  test  of  the  place  as  a 
home  for  children.  Many  a 
shining,  perfectly  cared  for  in- 
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What  a  home  like  thia,  and  the  free  run  of  the  farm  means  to  the  children,      can    be   appreciated   only   after  aeeing   other   children    looking  throavh   the 

bara  of  a  city  inatitution's  paved  inclo&ure. 


A  happy 
Baby 

This  baby  never  cries  be- 
cause of  chafes,  as  so 
many  babies  do. 

Mother  dusts  the  delicate 
skin  with 

KORA-KOrilA 

which  prevents  chafing. 

MOT[HERS 

Do  your  babies  cry  in  this  hot 
weather?  Are  they  fretful 
with  legs  and  backs  all  red  and 
raw? 

Hot  weather  is  trying  to  the 
sensitive  skins  of  babies.  They 
perspire  very  easily.  Their 
tender  skins  become  so  soft 
that  the  least  rubbing  almost 
tears.  A  too-tight  bincjier  or 
the  edge  of  a  diaper  may  easily 
be  torment  with  them. 

Look  at  baby  after  being  un- 
dressed, and  if  diaper  rash  is 
evident  or  redness  shows  that 
clothes  have  chafed — dust  at 
once  with 

MENNEIN 

KORA-KONIA 

and  see  that  baby  gets  relief. 
But  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  If  your  baby  is  all  right 
now — avoid  future  trouble  of 
this  kind  by  using 

KOKft-Konia 

for  its  prevents  as  well  as  heals. 
It    is    a    soft,    silky,    medicated 

powder,  Bpecially  prepared  to  comfort 
and  soothe  the  tender  skin  of  babies. 
It  is  made  by  Mennen,  who  has  been 
making-  the  famous  Bora  ted  Talcum 
Powder  for  Babies  for  40  years.  KORA- 
KONIA  is  more  than  a  Talcum  Powder. 
It  has  medicinal  inKredients  which  heal 
aa  well  as  soothe.  It  forms  a  thin 
protective  film  over  the  tender  places 
and  guards  from  rubbing  whilst  it  helps 
Nature   to  heal. 


The  Mennen 
Company 

Factory:    Montreal 

Sales  Office: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie 

&.  Co.^  Limited 

10  McCaul  Street 
Toronto 
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Keep  your 
shoes  neat 


IVesorve  die! 
JLeathec 


SHOE 
POLISHES 

LiQuids  and  pastes.  For  Hack, 
white,  tan.  dark  brown  or 
ox-blood  sboes. 

TMC    rr  OAHXV     CO«PORATiON5    LTO,  HAMILTON.  ONT. 


NEVER-FAILING  EXTERMINATOK 

iNo  need  to  be  troubled  with  rats  and  mice. 
"Rough  On  Eats"  never  fails  to  clear  the 
premises  of  these  pests  when  used  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  is  not  a  ready-mixed 
exterminator;  rata  do  not  learn  to  avoid  it 
because  the  food  you  mix  it  with  can  be 
changed  as  necessary.  It  tempts  old  and 
young  rats  alike.  At  drug  and  general 
stores.  We  do  not  sell  direct,  "Ending 
Rats  and  Mice"— bObklet— sent  free. 
E.  3.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


DEAFNESS      IS     MISERY 

I  know  becauw  Iwai  Deaf  anJ  had  Hfead-  Noise* 

for  over, 30  year*.  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Urums  rmored  my  hearing  and  stopped  Head  Noise*, 
and  will  do  It  (or  you.  They  arc  Tiny  Megaphone«. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effeciive  when  Deafneaa 
l!,u'V.**4>''''^*""^  °^  ^y  Perforated,  Partially  or 
Wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  to  put  in. 
W»y  to  uke  out.  Are  '-'Unseen  Comforu''  la- 
ejpensive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  my  •worn 
•tatement  of  how  1  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 


Suite  319,  ?•  5th  Af«QU« 


New  York  Oiy 


MARK  THE 
SCHOOL 

LINEN 

WITl 


CASH'S  WOVEN  NAMES 

FVevent  loss  at  the  Uundry.  Thcfjr  ure  neat  and  dti^* 
able.  Matie  in  many  styles  in  fast  colors  of  Red,  Blu^ 
BUck.  Navy,  YcJIow  or  Grven. 

I  12  dox.     $2.75 
Your  full  name  (or<    6    *'  2.00 

1    3     "  l.N 

Samples  of  carloiu  atyka  Icnlfrte 
J.  «  J.  CASH.  Inc.,  B.1 9SM,  Branlhrd.  OnL 


stitution  would  kill  this  just  as  effectively 
as  a  prison-house.  It  is  an  influence  that 
exists  sometimes  in  schools  and  even  hos- 
pitals; doctors  know  that  the  most  orderly 
regulations,  white  sterile  beds  and  proper 
physical  care,  do  not  always  cure  curable 
patients.  The  herding  of  children  to- 
gether in  a  colorless  institutional  mass  is 
perhaps  the  most  deadening  influence 
possible  to  personality  and  character. 

The  superintendent  of  the  home,  J.  C. 
Morgan,  appreciates  this  as  few  people  do. 
As  public  school  inspector  for  thirty-seven 
years  he  had  had  a  lot  to  do  with  children 
before  he  took  over  the  care  of  the  For- 
esters' orphans,  but  even  more  valuable 
than  his  experience  was  the  natural  love 
and  understanding  of  children  that  has 
made  him  "Daddy  Morgan"  to  every 
fatherless  waif  coming  under  his  care.  The 
smaller  children  run  all  over  the  farm  after 
him;  the  older  ones  arrange  their  meetings 
more  adroitly  but  just  as  effectively;  they 
all  go  to  his  home  for  private  visits  on 
every  possible  excuse;  it  is  the  first  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  orphanage,  a  director 
who  sees  each  child  as  an  individiial.  And 
the  second  reason  is  like  the  first — a 
steward  and  his  wife  who  can  create  in  the 
residence  an  atmosphere  of  family  life. 
To  look  into  the  big  dining-room  on  a 
winter  evening,  with  a  wood  fire  blazing  in 
the  fireplace  and  apples  roasting  on  the 
fender,  the  tables  pushed  back  and  the 
children  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  phon- 
ograph or  player-piano — for  there's  never  an 
evening  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
isn't  in  use,  one  sees  just  a  flock  of  care- 
free children  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
way  they  like  best.  The  steward  and 
his  wife  are  always  there  supervising  these 
gatherings,  but  it  isn't  any  more  like  super- 
vising than  the  kindly  directing  of  any 
father  and  mother  helping  to  entertain 
at  their  children's  party. 

In  other  ways  the  system  is  planned  to 
preserve  the  children's  self  respect,  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  natural,  normal 
citizens.  They  do  not  wear  uniforms. 
The  steward  says  that  the  most  difficult 
order  he  has  from  the  superintendent  is, 
when  he  buys  clothes  for  the  boys,  to  get 
forty  different  styles  of  suits.  His  wife 
naturally  hasn't  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a  variety  of  dresses  for  the  girls. 
They  attend  the  public  school  and  get  the 
child's  normal  experience  in  citizenship 
and  community  life.  They  may  even  have 
a  few  educational  advantages  over  the 
average  child  in  the  tutoring  they  receive 
in  the  evenings,  and  in  the  fine  physical 
training  they  get  in  their  own  gymnasium. 
Children  who  have  been  in  the  orphanage 
a  year  or  two  are  fairly  expert  with  clubs 
and  dumb-bells.  Girls  as  well  as  boys 
swim  like  South  Sea  Islanders.  They 
have  their  own  baseball  ground  and  cricket 
field,  and  in  the  winter  their  own  skating- 
rink.  Every  child  who  is  old  enough  to 
skate  has  hockey  skates  and  knows  how  to 
use  them.  Even  their  religious  training 
has  a  characteristic  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness— they  attend  the  Anglican  church  in 
the  morning  and  not  infrequently  churches 
of  other  denominations  in  the  evenings. 
"The  aim  of  the  Executive  Council," 
says  the  superintendent,  "is  that  the  home 
shall  be  the  children's  home  while  they're 
here  and  afterwards,  and  that  it  shall 
turn  them  out  good  men  and  women, 
fitted  for  this  world  and  the  next." 

DERHAPS  it  is  through  the  churches 
*■  that  they  make  some  of  their  best 
friends  in  the  town,  for  the  orphanage 
children  are  very  well  liked  in  the  com- 
munity. Women  say  they  can  tell  an 
orphanage  boy  by  his  mannerly  deport- 
ment on  the  street  and  the  older  ones  are 
often  invited  to  the  finest  homes  in  the 
neighborhood;  even  after  they  leave  the 
orphanage  they  come  back  to  these  homes 
for  week-ends.  One  very  good  friend  in 
the  district  makes  a  practice  of  giving 
special  treats  to  the  children  collectively — 
he  always  gives  them  a  motor  trip  to  the 
Toronto  Exhibition  and  at  Christmas  time 
sends  his  men  to  put  up  a  tree  and  wire  it 
for  lighting.  Somehow  the  home  has 
popularized  itself. 

T  TP  to  the  present,  children  from  the 
C' orphanage  have  never  been  adopted 
into  private  homes.  A  new  regulation  has 
just  been  made,  by  which,  in  exceptional 
cases,  applications  for  adoption  will  be 
considered.  The  superintendent  was  in- 
fluenced to  this  step  by  a  case  some  years 
ago  when  a  wealthy  man  in  an  Ontario 
town  fell  in  love  with  a  little  three-year-old 
girl  in  the  orphanage  and  wanted  to  adopt 
her.  Under  the  regulations  at  that  time 
she  could  not  be  adopted,  and  the  man 


took  another  little  girl.  She  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  fine  home,  and  when  he 
died  after  she  had  grown  up  he  left  her  a 
little  fortune  of  her  own.  Still,  in  any 
case  of  adoption,  the  society  will  demand 
every  safeguard  for  the  child. 

Another  form  of  adoption,  however,  is 
practised  extensively.  Each  child  in  the 
orphanage  is  "adopted"  by  a  court  of 
Foresters,  who  write  to  him  regularly, 
send  him  presents  at  Christmas  time  and 
on  his  birthday  and  sometimes  take  a  little 
monthly  collection  for  him.  Some  of  the 
children  when  they  leave  the  orphanage 
have  savings  in  the  bank  amounting  close 
to  a  hundred  dollars  from  gifts  and  their 
own  earnings.  They  usually  leave  when 
they  are  about  sixteen  years  old,  after 
they  have  had  one  or  two  years  in  High 
School;  and  if  possible  they  go  to  the  town 
of  the  Court  which  adopted  them;  this 
Court  helps  them  to  find  work  and  friends 
and  in  general  keeps  a  kindly  eye  over  the 
next  four  or  five  critical  years  of  their 
lives.  When  one  boy  of  a  particularly 
clever  mechanical  turn  of  mind  left  the 
orphanage  the  Court  to  which  he  was  sent 
gave  him  a  complete  college  course  in 
electrical  engineering. 

IN  addition  to  caring  for  the  orphans  in 
the  home,  the  Foresters  have,  for  years, 
been  running  a  system  of  Mothers'  Pen- 
sions to  provide  for  the  half-orphans  who 
have  lost  their  fathers.  They  are  at  present 
paying  allowances  for  eight  hundred  chil- 
dren according  to  their  needs,  and  they  are 
perfectly  assured  of  the  efficient  working 
out  of  a  mothers'  pension  scheme.  A 
glance  over  the  superintendent's  daily 
mail  shows  how  effectively  he  is  able  to 
keep  in  touch  with  these  children  even  by 
letter. 

After  all,  it's  the  persona!  element  more 
than  anything  else  which  is  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  whole  institution. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  unlimited  faith  in  the 
good  in  every  boy,  and  he  has  an  almost 
uncanny  aptitude  for  finding  it.  "I 
started  out  many  years  ago,"  he  says, 
"with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  bad  boy.  My  experience  has  proved 
that  there  isn't.  Of  course  if  a  boy  has 
lost  his  parents  and  been  in  an  undesirable 
environment  for  some  time  before  we  get 
him,  he  may  have  acquired  some  danger- 
ously bad  habits,  but  the  life  here  seems  to 
naturally  cure  them.  One  of  the  best 
boys  we  ever  had  was  sent  to  us  from  a 
'reform'  school  with  the  record  of  being 
unmanageable;  one  of  our  most  trust- 
worthy graduates  was  originally  an  accom- 
plished pickpocket.  When  a  boy  comes 
to  us,  I  see  him  first  in  my  own  home  and 
we  come  to  a  certain  understanding. 
Speaking  of  what  we  expect  of  him,  I  say, 
'I  expect  you'll  be  mischievous;  I  was, 
myself,  when  I  was  your  age — and  you 
may  be  punished  for  it.  I  would  like  you 
to  be  obedient,  but  you  may  not  be,  al- 
ways, and  you'll  certainly  be  punished  in 
some  way  for  disobedience.  But  two 
things  I  want  and  must  have:  first,  every- 
thing you  tell  me  must  be  true,  because 
from  now  on  I'm  going  to  believe  every- 
thing you  say;  second,  I  don't  want  you  to 
do  or  say  or  think  anything  that  you 
wouldn't  want  your  Dad,  if  he  were 
living,  to  know  about.'  .  .  .  We  try  to 
make  them  unselfish,"  the  superintendent 
adds,  "but  you  can't  expect  too  much 
in  the  way  of  unselfishness  from  children. 
Honesty  and  purity  however  are  essentials, 
and  our  boys  go  from  us  with  a  pretty 
high  standard." 

....  If  this  were  just  the  story  of  how 
one  fraternal  society  takes  care  of  its  or- 
phans, there  would  be  no  worth-while 
purpose  In  telling  it.  The  object  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  is  that  it  points  a  new  direc- 
tion for  other  children's  institutions — 
homes,  shelters,  reformatories.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  argued  that  this  is  an  expensive 
scheme,  that  to  care  for  all  our  unfortunate 
child  driftwood  in  this  way  would  cost  the 
country  and  the  municipality  too  much. 
Still,  the  children  whose  characters  have 
been  deformed  in  institutions  of  another 
type  cost  the  country  and  the  municipality 
quite  a  lot  in  other  ways.  Statisticians 
tell  us  that  it  costs  one-tenth  as  much  to 
prevent  crime  as  it  does  to  punish  it;  and 
a  lot  of  the  people  whom  we  call  criminals 
and  send  from  one  prison  to  another  for 
safe-keeping,  tell  us  that  they  got  their 
first  start  in  some  near-prison  type  of 
"home"  or  reformatory  where  they  were 
unfairly,  inconsiderately,  sometimes  even 
brutally  treated  and  herded  with  a  crowd 
of  others  whose  souls  were  seething  with, 
the  same  bitterness  as  their  own.  If' 
some  of  the  boys  who  came  through  the 
Oakville  Orphanage  had  been  sent  to  an 


Have  You 

Pains, 

Cramps, 

Callouses, 

or  a 

Burning 

Sensation 


at  or  near   wh«re   the   finf«r 
points?     If  to. 

DR.SCHOLL 

haa  perfected  a  special  appli- 
ance, known  ai  tiie 

Anterior  Metatarsal 
Arch  Support 

which  will   positivetjr    reiiave 
that  particular  foot  atkneat. 

For  SaU  at  aU 
Reliable  Shoe   Demlmre 

Write  for  Dr.  SchoU'i  Free 

Booklat,  "Treatmeat  aad 

Care  of  the  Feet". 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Ui. 

Dept.  Nl 
112  Adelaide  St.   E.,  Toreole 


Every  Blemish 
Removed  In 

Ten  Days 


Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This  Pape; 
How  FREE 


YOUR    COMPLEXION    MAKES    OR     MAR^ 
YOUR    APPEARANCE 


Pearl  La  Sage,   former  aetreta  who  offen 
women  her  remarkable  complexicn  treatment 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  ■  i. — 
■ation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  phyili 
cians  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  yoar  life  osea  any 
thing  like  It,  Makes  muddy  complexion,  red  BiMta,  ptm-> 
plea,  blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic,  Ni 
cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve, plaster. bandage, mask, mas, 
sage,  diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn''. 
matter  whether  or  not  your  complexion  ia  a  "fright," 
whether  your  face  ia  full  cf  muddy  epots^  peppery  mack 
heads,  embarrassing  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whethe:! 
your  skin  is  rough  ana  "poreyv"  and  you've  tried  almoei. 
everything  under  the  son  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes,  Thii 
wonderfurtreatraent  in  just  ten  days,  positively  removal 
svery  blemish  and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way 
Yoo  look  yearsyounger.  It  gives  the  ekin  the  bloom  anc 
tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose.  In  10  days  you  can  b* 
the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  mat 
ter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methodi 
now  known  ar«  cast  aside.  Your  face,  ^en  arms 
hands,  shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondesi 
dreams  All  this  I  willabsolutely  provetoyou  before yotii 
own  eyes  in  your  mirt'or  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  it 
very  pleasant  to  use.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it 

Let  me  tell  yon  about  this  reiJly  astounding  trcatmem 
free.  You  take  no  risk — send  no  money— post  your  nam* 
and  addresa  on  coupon  below  and  1  will  give  you  foU  par 
ticulars  by  next  mail— Free. 


•FREE COUPON' 


IPEARL  LA  SAOe,   Dept.  278 

S8  SI.  P.lor  St.,  MOMTREAL,  F.Q.,  Cm. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  clear  xoy  complexion  In  ten 
days;  alao  Bend  me  Fearl  La  Sage  Beauty  Book,  all  f  lEE. 


Otr.. 


..Prov  ■ 


f 


average  "boys'  home,"  things  might  have 
been  very  different  with  them.  As  it  is, 
one  is  a  wireless  operator  of  some  reputa- 
tion, another  is  a  buyer  for  a  large  depart- 
ment store,  one  is  an  electrical  engineer, 
eighteen  enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy 
during  the  war  and  three  of  these  have 
commissions. 

And  if  we  cannot  have,  for  all  the  coun- 
try's homeless  children,  the  fine  building 
and  rather  expensive  appointments  of  the 
Foresters'  Orphanage,  we  could  at  least 
have  a  comfortable,  homelike  place  not 
crowded  into  a  city  block,  but  out  in  the 
open  spaces  of  the  country  on  a  farm  of  its 
own.  We  could  take  the  children  out  of 
uniforms  and  send  them  to  the  public 
school,  and  we  could  have  larger  Govern- 
ment grants  to  give  each  home,  especially 
those  for  infants  and  small  children,  a 
staff  large  enough  so  that  every  child 
might  have  the  individual  attention  it 
needs — a  condition  which  is  not  found  in 
many  of  our  infants'  homes  and  shelters. 
And  we  could  have  these  people  of  the 
type  who  would  make  up  to  the  children 
something  of  their  birthright  of  a  real 
home  and  family  life  and  affection. 


I  Business  and  Investments 

Continued  from  page  4 
Lion  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Ltd. 

Hanover,  Ont. — Have  some  stock  in 
Lion  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  How 
long  vrill  it  take  before  any  dividends  are 
realized,  and  what  rate  of  dividend  should 
the  company  pay  after  they  are  started? 
Do  you  advise  me  to  hold  on  to  all  the  stock 
I  have  purchased  and  buy  more? 

ANSWER  — Cannot  advise  you  to  buy 
more  stock.  Would  have  looked  more 
favorably  on  proposition  had  the  list  of 
directors  contained  some  practical  and 
successful  tire  men.  But  president  is  set 
down  as  a  "student-at-law" ;  another,  a 
railway  man;  a  third,  an  official  of  the 
Flax  Growers'  Association;  a  fourth,  a 
hardware  merchant;  and  a  fifth,  a  lawyer. 
It  is  quite  true  that  tire  companies  in  the 
past  have  made  money,  but  think  the 
prospectus  emphasizes  too  much  this  fact, 
for  this,  in  itself,  is  no  guarantee  as  to  what 
profits  this  company  will  make. 

As  to  when  dividends  will  be  paid,  and 
i\  what  they  will  be,  not  even  the  directors 
j  themselves  could  answer.     The  result  of 
1  future  operations  alone  can  determine  this, 
j  Would     suggest     you     write     Company, 
personally,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  board 
i  of  directors  to  the  manufacturing  process. 
Brompton — Riordon 
From  a  Banker. — Would  you  be  in  favor 
I  of  selling  my  Brompton  stock  and  investing 
I  in  Riordon  first  preferred  8  per  cent,  stock? 
ANSWER. — Your    Brompton    stock — 
DOW   split   into   two  with   a   6   per   cent. 
dividend  on  each — would  seem  at  present 
market  price,  136-140,  to  have  discounted 
immediate    future.     Hence    it    might    be 
advisable  for  you  to  sell  and  get  a  higher 
security  in  a  preferred  stock,  such  as  you 
mention.     This  is  a  reasonably  safe  invest- 
ment, pays  8  per  cent,  and  is  cumulative, 
and  the  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  of  common 
stock  gives  you  a  yield  of  close  to  9  per  cent. 
Dominion  Bridge  as  Speculation 
P.,  Winnipeg,  Man. — What  do  you  think 
of  Dominion  Bridge  stock  as  a  speculative 
investment? 

ANSWER. — Could  hardly  recommend 
it  as  an  investment  even  at  present  low 
price,  at  which,  if  dividend  rate  of  8  per 
'(•nt.  is  maintained,  yield  would  be  well 
liver  8  per  cent.  The  company  has  found 
the  period  since  the  war  ended  rather  hard 
travelling.  Personally,  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  comparatively  small  profits 
!  Iiat  came  to  parent  company  from  muni- 
lions  operations  of  subsidiaries.  Recently 
a  new  subsidiary  was  formed.  Indeed 
the  endle,ss  formation  of  subsidiaries  by 
riimpanies  mi^ht  well  be  the  subject  of 
restrictive  legislation . 

A  Host  of  Inquiries 
Other  inquiries  that  were  received  and 
answered   during   the   last   two   weeks   of 
June  include  the  following: 

Spanish  River;  C.P.R.;- Brazilian;  Steel 
of  Canada;  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel, 
preferred;  Provincial  Paper,  preferred; 
Industrial  Alcohol;  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine;  Stromburg;  Quebec  Railway; 
North  American  Wireless  Corporation; 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada;  Zenith  Cor- 
poration; Great  Lakes  Refining  Company; 
Mid-West  Packing  Company;  the  Mac- 
kay  Company;  Mutual  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  many  more. 
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You  Said 
I Could 
Earm 
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An  houp 


■  Have 
Earned 


OriEllouR 


That  is  what  R.  J.  Lovett,  a  returned  soldier 
of  Montreal,  wrote  us  after  he  had  partially 
completed  his  Course  in  Show  Card  Writing. 
He  found  the  work  light  and  pleasant.  He 
writes  that  he  made 

$25  A  WEEK 

working  evenings  and  spare  time  only.  H«  received 
$6.00  for  one  card. 

We  h*ve  just  as  big  an  opportunity  for  you.  You 
can  make  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  an  hour  Writing  Show 
Cards.  'Quickly  and  easily  learned  by  our  simple 
mediod. 

No  Canvassing  or  Soliciting 

We  teach  you  how  and  sell  your  work. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars 

American  Show  Card  School 

230  Ryrie  Bldg.  -  Toronto,  Can. 


The  Diet  tiS-SLr  INFLUENZA 


Horlick's 


_^  ^  ASK  FOR 

Horlick's 

The  Original 

Avoid 
Imitations 
and  Substitutes 

Pur  Infants,  InvalidsandGrowing  Children  j  Rich  milk,!malted  grain  extract  in  Powder 
TJiE  X)riginal  Food-Dxink  IFor  All  Ages  J  No  Cooking— Nourisliing- Digestible 


ife 


.  ^  Malted /^JL  Milk  ^ 


^^  .^^^       ^„  Electric  Grills  with  a  New 

^HP  ^IHB^^^^        Indestructible  Element 

f  4"m^a?'grill   No  155  When  You  buy  a  "Superior"  Grill,  you  get 

I  '        '  an  appliance  which  is  decidedly  "SUPERIOR" 

1  in  every  way. 

■  Not  only  are  "Superior"  Grills  to  be  preferred  as  to  design,  workmanship\ and  finish,  but 

M  our  element  makes  the  grill  practically  everlasting — "Superior"  Grills  do  not  burn  out 

or  "short  circuit."  Remember  that  the  "Superior"  Grill  is  the  only  one  with  this  type 
of  element,  so  look  for  the  name  to  avoid  disappointment  and  to  secure  long  satisfactory 
service. 

In  spite  of  their  many  advantages,  "Superior"  electric  appliances  cost  less  than  usual. 
They  are  entirely  made  in  Canada,  there  is  no  duty  or  exchange  addec^to  the  price.  Every 
"Superior"  appliance  is  fully  guaranteed  for  one 
year.     Aluminum  utensils  are  supplied. 

When  buying  a  Grill,  Toaster  or  Iron, 
tell  your  dealer  you  want  "Superior." 
He  has  them,  or  can  gel  them  from 
his  wholesaler. 

"SUPERIOR"- all  that  the  name  implies. 

MANUFACTURED   BY 


Superior  Electrics,  Limited 


PEMBROKE,  ONT. 


SUPERIOR 

SINGLE  MBATORIIL 


No.  161 
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Study 
this 
"X-Ray 
Picture 


fINCE  all  electric  irons  look  pretty  much  alike   in   their    outside 
appearance,  how  are  you  to  judge  which    will    really   give    you 
superior  service?     That  is  the  very  question  this  "X-Ray"  view  of 
the  Canadian  Beauty  Iron  enables  you  to  answer  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 


Cuks  hours 
oul  of 
Ironing 
Time 


Should  you  take  the  Canadian  Beauty 
Iron  apart  you  would  see  at  (B)  the  tip 
of  the  element.  The  tape-like  wire  is 
the  source  of  heat.  It  is  wound  around 
mica  that  is  entirely  free  from  mineral 
veins.  This  clear  mica  costs  more,  but 
it  means  better  service.  The  winding  is 
graduated  to  provide  exactly  the  proper 
distribution  of  heat.  As  the  point  of 
the  ironing  surface  is  the  first  to  strike 
the  cold  damp  materials,  the  tip  of  the 
Canadian  Beauty  Iron  is  extra  hot. 

The  element  lies  between  the  sole 
plate  and  a  carefully  made  pressure  plate 
which  you  see  outlined  in  the  picture. 
The  element  fits  with  such  nicety  of 
precision  that  no  dead  air  epacos  occur. 
Thus  the  heat  is  conducted  from  the 
element  quickly  and  without  loss  to  the 
ironing  surface  of  the  sole  plate.  Danger 
of  burn-outs  is  minimized. 

You'll  be  grateful,  too,  for  that  heavily 
ntckelled  sole  plate  with  the  mirror- 
smooth  ironing  surface  that  glides  over 
the  heaviest  linen  like  a  skate  over 
ice. 

Look  at  the  attached  ^hackstand  at 
(D)  in  the  picture.  How  handy  not  to 
have  to  be  continually  lifting  the  heavy 


iron  and  locating  the  old  fashioned 
iron  rest  that  often  gets  hot  and  is 
always  in  the  way.  Just  tip  the  Cana- 
dian Beauty  iron  up  on  end  anywhere — 
the  hackstand  is  convenient — and  it 
won't  topple  over. 

And  see  how  cord  troubles  are  mini- 
mized by  the  strong  wire  guard  (C) 
protecting  the  cord  from  breakage  as  it 
enters  the  plug. 

Note  the  cool  handle  (A).  The 
handle  strap  touches  the  iron  at  only  two 
small  points,  thus  preventing  heat  from 
reaching  the  handle.  It  is  shaped  to 
fit  your  hand  and  is  placed  in  precisely 
the  proper  position  for  correct  balance. 
Surprising  how  much  energy  and  nerve 
force  this  will  save  you. 

Ask  your  husband  what  he  thinks  of 
these  mechanical  details. 

Wouldn't  it  be  fine  not  to  have  to 
carry  the  old  fashioned  six  pound  irons 
back  and  forth  to  a  hot  stove.  Get 
a  Canadian  Beauty  Iron.  Just  turn 
on  the  electric  current  and  stand  or 
sit  at  your  work  till  your  ironing  is 
done— and  it  is  finished  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time. 


The  New 


See  th  is  Canadian  Bea  uty  Iron  at  your  dealer''  s.      Write  us  direct  for  attractive  literature. 

Renfrew  Electric  Products  Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont, 

Makers  of  the  famous  Canadian  Beauty  Three-heat  Grill  and  Electric  Toaster 
Canadian  Distributors  of  Mannins-Bozcnian  Quality  percolators,  chafing  dishes,  teapots 


Cbnadian  BeaxitY 
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Electric  Iron 
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Six  Tire|s  that 
have  BIG  Mileage 
built  in  them 


« 


Royal  Cord"  — "Nobby "— 


".Chain" 


a 


D. 


j^..^..*  ^'o  minion 

"Grooved"— "Plain" 


» 


every 

one  of  these  treads  is  a 
superior  value  at  the  price. 
Long  mileage  is  built  into  all 

DOMINION 
TIRES 

by  skilled  designers  and  tire 
makers  with  the  best  materials 
that  money  can  buy.  This 
is  why  the  majority  of  ex- 
perienced motorists  in  Canada 
use  Dominion  Tires. 


The  dealer  who  handles  "Dominion 
Tires,"  Inner  Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  will  give  you  courteous 
attention,  good  service 
and  sound  advice  on 
all  tire  questions.  It 
will  pay  you  to  go 
to  him.  25s 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT 


OWNERS  who  have  driven  this  car 
for  long  periods,  over  great  dis- 
tances, and  under  all  conditions  of  travel, 
find  that  its  povi'er  is  increased  and  it 
runs  even  more  quietly  after  miles  of 
use.  They  declare  the  only  change  in 
the  Willys- Knight  Sleeve-Valve  motor 
is  improvement  with  use. 


They  find  a  source  of  steadily 
growing  satisfaction  in  its  daily  con- 
sistency of  performance,  and  reali- 
zation that  its  sleeve-valves  need  no 
adjustment. 

From  this  accumulated  experience 
of  owners,  you  can  judge  what  the 
Willys-Knight  car  will  mean  to  you. 


Willys-Knight  Booklet  on  Request 


Head  Office  and  Factories: 
Toronto,  Canada 


WILLYS-OVERLAND    LIMITED 

Sedans.  Coupes,  Touting  Cars  ar.d  Roadsters 


Branches:  Toronto   Montreal, 
Winnipeg  and  Regina 
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Can  the.  word  "thoroughbred"  be  appHed  to  a  machine?  In  the  case  of  the  "Royal"  type- 
writer we  beUeve  it  can,  for  speed,  strength  and  stamina  are  combined  in  its  construction. 

■'Royal"  action  is  direct,  snappy — a  clear-cut  impression  results.  Its  touch  is  adjustable, 
instantly,  to  personal  preference.  Its  speed  outruns  the  fingers.  Big  Business  has  adopted  it 
— for  its  endurance  puts  an  end  to  the  "trading  out"  evil. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

107  Notre  Dame  Street  West,  Montreal,  Canada 

Toronto,  90  King  Street  West  c.       » 

Hamilton,  34  Hughson  Street  South  Winnipeg,  251  Notre  Dame  Street 

"COMPARE  THE  WORK" 
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CANADA'S 

NATIONAL 

WEALTH 

Canada's  national  wealth  haa 
been  carefully  estimated  at 
over  $20,000,000,000,  or  over 
$2,200  per  capita,  and  the 
annual  national  income  at 
$3,500,000,000,  or  over  $400 
for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  -  the  Dominion. 
Canadia  thus  ranks  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  countries  in 
the  world. 

We    have   every   facility   for 

handling  war  loan  busineKS, 

and  solicit  your  orders. 

A.E.  AMES&CO. 


Invatment  Securities 


EslablieheJ  1889 


UNION  BANK  BLDG.  -  .  TORONTO 
TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.  -  MONTREAL 
74  BROADWAY  -  -  .  NEW  YORK 
BELMONT  HOUSE  -  -  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
HARRIS  TRUST  BLDG.    -       -       CHICAGO 


First  Aid 

To  Damaged  Valves 

DON'T  throw  away  the  tube 
because  the  thread  of  the 
valve  is  injured.  Repair 
it  in  a  few  minutes  with  this 
handy  Schrader  Universal  5  in  1 
tool.  It  consists  of :  Tap,  Die, 
Valve-inside  Remover,  Reamer, 
and  Deflater.  With  it  you  can  re- 
move insides  from  valve  stems, 
repair  damaged  cap  threads, 
re-tap  inside  thread,  ream  dam- 
aged cap  seat,  deflate  tubes.  It 
will  save  you  many  dollars  and 
yet  costs  only  45  cents  anywhere 
in    Canada. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,    INC. 
334  East  KiDg  Stmt,  Toronto 

London,  Eng.,  New  York,  Chicaeo 

Schrader  Universal 

VALVE  REPAIR  TOOL 


An  English  Suit — 

Have  Your  Suit  made  in 
Huddersfieldf      England 

Finest  English  Clotiis— Our  Hiid- 
derstiekl  Solid  WoisLeds  are  world 
famous — Suits  hulividually  cut — no 
readj'-made  or  senii-reaily  metliods 
— linings,  etc.,  Al.  Direct  from 
loom  to  wearer,  no  inlddleuieri, 
30%  to  C,(}%  belter  value  tfian  pos- 
sible ill  Canada.  Suits  mailed 
from  $35. 

Free  Patterns 

of  Hudilersfleld  Solid  Worsteds, 
Eugiiftb  arki.  Scotch  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc..  and  Copvrigiil  Self-measure 
Cliart,  mailed  free  anywiiere.  floth 
Ijy  tlie  yard  also  8L]>jjlled. 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction.  Suits 
on  7  djys'  approval.  Casli  refund 
if  suit  returned. 

Oroves    &    Undley,    Export    Clothiers 
66  The  Lion,  Huddersfield,  England 


BusiNEss<5  Investments 


Western   Crop    Prospects    Promise 
Good  Business 


THE  eyes  of  the  business  world  are 
naturally  turning  now  towards  the 
West,  and  will  be  kept  glued  there  for  some 
months  to  come.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  industrial  world  takes  off  its  hat  to 
agriculture,  and  acknowledges  its  place  in 
the  Canadian  sun.  Each  week  seems  to 
indicate  an  improved  final  outcome,  and 
the  unfavorable  results  that  were  antici- 
pated earlier  are  fortunately  being  re- 
versed. This  will  prove  an  excellent  tonic 
to  business  conditions  all  over  Canada. 
Price  conditions  continue  to  restrict 
the  taking  on  of  new  contracts  by  jobbers 
and  retailers,  and  in  some  directions,  not- 
ably in  hides  and  wool,  declines  in  raw 
materials  have  had  their  effect  on  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  goods,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials 
actually  employed  in  these  goods  were  not 
bought  on  the  present  lower  levels.  An- 
other potent  factor  has  been  the  revolt  of 
the  public  against  the  maintenance  of  high 
prices,  and  the  demand  for  immediate 
relief.  That  this  should  be  taken  up 
seriously  by  all  parties  concerned,  in 
their  own  interests,  has  been  emphasired 
in  these  columns  before.  In  support  of  this 
stand  there  is  to  hand  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  This 
draws  attention  to  the  falling  off  in  pur- 
chasing by  the  general  public,  and  declares 
that  "available  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  change  is  due  to  the 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  purchase  at  current  prices  rather  than 
an  actual  lessening  of  purchasing  power." 
It  adds  that  growing  out  of  the  campaign 
to  eliminate  extravagance  and  the  recent 
talk  of  much  lower  prices  there  has 
"developed  a  tendency  to  withhold  pur- 
chasing in  anticipation  of  price  reductions." 
It  goes  on: 

"The  important  task  of  the  immediate 
present  is  to  remove  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  de- 
mand for  essential  goods.  One  step  in  this 
direction  should  be  to  make  necessary 
price  reductions  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  and  thus  revive  a  normal  move- 
ment of  the  goods A  review  of  all 

the  factors  in  the  situation  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  retailers  would  be  able  to 
remove  reasonable  amounts  of  essential 
goods,  provided  they  were  offered  at  ma- 
terial  reductions   in   price." 

The  editorial  in  question  develops  a 
line  of  argument  that  was  maintained  in 
these  columns  one  month  ago,  in  remarking 
that  "manufacturers  could  well  afford  to 
produce  most  of  the  essential  lines  at  a 
figure  that  would  make  such  prices  (that 
is  at  material  reductions)  possible,  and 
yet  leave  a  reasonable  profit."  A  warning 
is  issued  to  manufacturers  against  con- 
tinuing on  the  present  basis  and  risking  the 
cancellation  of  a  large  proportion  of  orders 
booked,  and  concludes:  "It  would  be  well 
if  merchants  and  manufacturers  could 
agree  on  a  policy  which  would  provide 
moderate  reductions  in  prices  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  and  reasonable  com- 
mitments for  future  delivery  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants." 

The  Real  Asset  in  Paper  Stocks 

The  recent  almost  phenomenal  advances 
in  the  prices  of  "paper"  stocks  have 
justified  all  that  has  been  urged  in  their 
behalf  as  investments  in  this  department. 
They  were  singled  out  at  the  time  when 
they  were  little  more  than  starting  their 
rise,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that  they 
were  in  a  singularly  favorable  position 
among  the  industries  of  Canada.  There 
was  the  scarcity  of  newsprint,  and  latterly 
of  pulp,  the  world  over;  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing prices  that  have  made  production 
in  Canada  profitable  to  an  abnormal 
degree.  But  even  so,  the  recommenda- 
tion to  invest  along  these  lines  Tiv-ould  not 
have  been  given  had  there  not  been  behind 
the  present  prosperity  in  the  industry  the 
much  more  substantial,  because  permanent 


condition  underlying  the  securities  con- 
cerned, in  the  possession  by  the  respective 
companies  of  timber  limits  whose  value 
was  certain  to  increase  as  other  available 
supplies,  in  countries  like  the  United 
States,  continued  to  be  depleted  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  The  timber  limits  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  companies  operating  in 
Canada  must  be  adjudged  as  by  far  their 
most  valuable  asset,  and  the  real  guaran- 
tee of  future  prosperity.  Here  too,  in 
addition  to  operating  profits,  the  industries 
can  rely  on  steadily  increasing  values 
accruing  to  the  raw  materials  that  they 
hold  in  their  own  possession. 

A  10-Point  or  25-Point  Man 

A  remark  that  was  just  made  to  me  by  a 
friend  illustrates  a  point  that  needs  re- 
stating again  and  again.  This  man  had 
bought  25  shares  of  a  certain  stock  for 
reasons  that  were  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
indeed  have  since  justified  his  purchase. 
However  a  few  months  ago  a  slump  in  the 
whole  market  came;  his  stock  went  down 
with  the  rest;  he  had  no  more  ready  money 
to  cover,  and  he  lost  the  several  hundred 
dollars  that  he  put  up  as  margin.  Had  he 
been  able  to  hold  on  he  would  to-day  be 
well  on  to  one  thousand  dollars  ahead. 
As  he  put  it:  "I  was  only  a  ten-point  man, 
and  I  thought  I  was  a  twenty-five."  If 
you  buy  on  margin,  see  that  you  can  back 
up  your  purchase  with  at  least  double  the 
broker  asks.  Incidentally  the  tightness 
of  money  for  speculative  purposes  has 
forced  brokers  to  increase  the  scale  of 
margins  required.  Intentionally  or  not, 
they  are  thus  performing  a  valuable  service 
to  the  "ten-point"  men. 

The  In-and-Outers 

While  on  this  point  it  might  be  remarked 
that  as  a  "rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss," 
so  the  in-and-outers  have  failed  signally  to 
profit  by  the  remarkable  advances  in  the 
Canadian  stock  market  the  past  fewmonths, 
notably  in  the  pulp  and  paper  stocks. 
Time  and  again  men  have  come  to  me  and 
remarked  that  they  wei'e  "investing"  in 
such  a  stock,  and  I  have  asked  the  reason 
underlying  the  investment.  Perhaps  a 
day  or  two  later  they  would  come  and 
remark  that  the  stock,  having  a  point 
or  two  of  a  rise,  they  thought  the 
"move"  was  over,  and  it  was  time  to  get 
out.  They  would  get  out;  the  stock  would 
continue  to  rise;  they  would  be  tempted  in 
again  to  repeat  the  former  experience,  so 
that  in  a  total  advance  covering  a  few 
months  of  say  thirty  points,  they  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight,  and 
Continued  on  page  63 
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nural    beauty    of    the     Holel 
1  Golf  Course,  coupled  with  the  charm- 
ing BportinesB  of  its  18  hnU-s,  has  earned  for  it  Ihe 
undiaputed  leadership  of  the  American  resort  courses 


■  tinciion  should  have  a  course  of  sach  prestige. 
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What  Cash  You  Need 

When  TravelHng 

— and  more  particularly,  when  large 
sums  are  required — is  best  carried  in  the 
form  of  a  Letter  of  Credit,  issued  by  The 
Merchants  Bank. 

This  old  established  form  of  international  bank- 
ing, is  preferred  by  many  experienced  travellers 
because  of  its  absolute  security. 

Letters  of  Credit  are  cashed  only  by  banks  or 
banking  corporations,  and  after  the  identity  of 
the  holders  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bank  officials.  This  insures  safety,  and 
guards  against  loss  and  theft. 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.     OF      CA.NA.DA.  Established  1864. 

391  branches  in  Canada  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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John   Addington  Symonds,  essayist  and  historian,   who  dedicated  a 

book  to  Mrs.  Aaquith  because  she  had   read   it   in   manuscript  and 

had  frankly  told  him  she  did  not  like  it. 


FIRST  CHAPTERS 

My  Friends  "The  Souls" 

ONE  ever  knew  how  it  came  about  that  I  and 
my  particular  friends  were  called  "The  Souls." 
Arthur  Balfour  once  told  me  that  before  I  and  my 
particular  group  of  friends,  generally  known  as  the  Souls, 
appeared  in  London,  prominent  politicians  never  met  each 
other.     He  added.: 

"No  history  of  our  time  will  be  complete  unless  the 
influence  of  the  Souls  upon  society  is  dispassionately  and 
accurately  recorded." 

The  same  question  of  Home  Rule  that  threw  London 
back  in  1914  to  the  old  parochialisms  was  at  its  height  in 
1886  and  1887;  but  in  our  house  in  Grosvenor  Square  and, 
later,  in  those  of  my  intimate  friends — everyone  met; 
Randolph  Churchill,  Gladstone,  Asquith,  Morley,  Cham- 
Ijerlain,  Balfour,  Roseberry,  Salisbury,  Hartington,  Har- 
court,  and  I  might  have  added  jockeys,  actors,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  every  amba.ssador  in  Europe;  we  never  cut 
anybody — not  even  our  friends — or  thought  it  amusing  or 
di.stinguished  to  make  people  feel  uncomfortable;  and  our 
decision  not  to  sacrifice  private  friendship  to  public  politics 
was  envied  in  every  capital  in  Europe;  it  made  London  the 
centre  of  the  most  interesting  society  in  the  world  and  gave 
men  of  different  tempers  and  opposite  beliefs  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discus-sing  them  without  heat  and  without  re- 
porters. There  is  no  individual  or  group  powerful  enough  ' 
among  us  now  to  attempt  a  salon  of  this  kind. 

The  daring  of  that  change  in  London  society  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  unconscious  and  accidental  grouping 
of  brilliant,  sincere  and  loyal  friends  like  ourselves  gave 
rise  to  considerable  jealousy. 

The  fashionable — or  what  was  called  "smart  set"  of  those 
days — centred  round  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King 
IMward  VII,  and  had  Newmarket  for  its  headquarters. 
,\s  far  as  1  could  see,  there  was  more  exclusiveness  in  the 
raiinir  world  than  I  had  ever  observed  among  the  Souls, 
;uid  the  only  time  I  ever  went  to  Newmarket  the  welcome 
extended  to  me  by  the  shrewd  and  select  company  there 
made  me  feel  exactly  like  an  alien. 

We  did  not  play  bridge  or  baccarat  and  our  rather 

•Biirl  Curzon  of  Kedleaton,  present  Secretary  for  I'oreitfn  AfTaira. 


intellectual   and    literary    after-dinner    games    were 
looked  upon  as  pretentious. 

Arthur  Balfour — the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Souls  and  idolized  by  every  set  in  society — was  the 
person  who  drew  the  enemy's  fire.  He  had  been 
well  known  before  he  came  among  us  and  it  was 
considered  an  impertinence  on  our  part  to  make 
him  play  pencil  games  or  be  our  intellectual  guide 
and  critic.  All  the  young  men  in  my  circle  were  clever 
and  became  famous  and  the  women,  al- 
though not  more  intelligent,  were  less 
wordly  than  their  fashionable  con- 
temporaries and  many  of  them  both 
good  to  be  with  and  distinguished 
to  look  at. 

What   strikes   me    most   on    look- 
ing   back    at    those    ten    years    is 
the    loyalty,    devotion    and    fidel- 
ity which  we  showed  one  another  and 
the  pleasure  which  we  derived    from 
friendships  that  could    not  have  sur- 
vived a  week  had  they  been  accompani 
ed  by  gossip,  mocking,  or  any  personal  petti- 
ness.    Most  of  us  had  a  depth  of  feeling   and  moral 
and  religious  ambition  that  I  miss  in    the  clever 
young  men  and    women  of  to-day.     Our  after- 
dinner  games  were  healthier  and  more  inspiring 
than   theirs.     "Breaking  the  news,"  for  in- 
stance, was  an  entertainment  that  had  a  cer- 
tain vogue  among  the  younger  generation 
before  the 
war.      It 
consisted 
of  two 
peo- 
p  1  e 
acting 
together 
and  convey- 
ing to  their 
audience 
various 


ways  in  which  they  would  receive  the  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend  or  a  re'ation,  and  was  considered 
extraordinarily  funny;  it  would  never  have  amused  any  of 
the  Souls.  The  modern  habit  of  pursuing,  detecting  and 
exposing  what  was  ridiculous  in  simple  people  and  the 
unkind  and  irreverent  manner  in  which  slips  were  made 
material  for  epigram  was  unbearable  to  me.  The  school 
of  thought— which  this  group  called  "anticant"— encour- 
aged hard  sayings  and  light  doings  which  would  have  pro- 
foundly shocked  the  most  frivolous  of  us.  Brilliance 
of  a  certain  kind  may  bring  people  together  for 
amusement,  but  it  will  not  keep  them  together 
for  long;  and  the  young, 
hard,  pre-war  group 
that  I  am  thinking 
of  was  scattered 
and  shcrt-lived. 
The  present 
Lord  Curjon,of 
Kedleston*  also 
drew  the  enemy's 
fire  and  was  prob- 
ably more  directly 
responsible  for  the 
name  of  the  Souls 
than  anyone. 
He  was  a  conspicuous 
young  man  of  ability, 
with  a  ready  pen, 
a  ready  tongue, 
an  excellent 
sense  of 
humour  in 
private 
life,  and 
intrepid 
social 
boldness. 
He  had 
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Editor's  Note.  —  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half  Mrs.  Asquith,  wife  of  the 
former  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  has 
been  engaged  in  writing  her  auto- 
biography. She  approached  it  reluc- 
tantly but,  once  started,  gained  an 
ever-increasing  zest  with  the  result 
that  she  has  produced  a  most  remark- 
able story.  All  Britain  has  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  material  with 
great  interest  and  impatience,  for  Mrs. 
Asquith  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  daring,  f.s  well  as  one  of  the  most 
talked-of  women  of  her  time. 
MacLean's  has  purchased  the  ex- 
clusive magazine  rights  for  Canada, 
and  will  run  the  narrative  in  regular 
and  long  instalments.  No  reader  can 
afford  to  miss  a  single  instalment  of 
this  remarkable  narrative. 


appearance  more  than  looks,  a  keen,  lively  face  and  a 
sanguine  self-confidence  that  was  almost  vulgar.  Like 
every  young  man  of  exceptional  promise,  he  was  called  a 
prig.  The  word  was  so  misapplied  in  those  days  that,  had 
I  been  a  clever  young  man,  I  should  not  have  felt  any 
self-confidence  til!  the  world  had  called  me  a  prig.  He  was 
a  remarkably  brilliant  person  in  an  exceptional  generation. 
He  had  persistent  ambition  and  what  he  claimed  for  him- 
self—"middle-class  method."  Some  of  my  friends  thought 
George  Wyndham  more  original— just  as  Cust  was  a  better 
scholar.  They  may  have  been  right,  but  I  always  said— 
and  have  a  record  of  it  in  my  early  diaries— that  George 
Curzon  would  easily  outstrip  his  rivals.  He  had  two  in- 
calculable advantages  over  the  others:  he  was  chronically 
industrious  and  self-sufficing  and  though  he  was  Oriental 
in  his  ideas  of  color  and  ceremony  and  had  a  childish  love 
of  grandeur  and  fine  people  and  a  moderate  sense  of  pro- 
portion, he  was  never  self-indulgent;  he  took  infinite  trouble 
about  everything,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  He  was  a 
fir*-rate  host  and  boon-companion;  he  neither  ate,  nor 
drank,  nor  smoked  too  much. 

No  one  could  turn  with  more  elasticity  from  work  to 
play  than  George  Curzon  and  he  showed  me  and  mine  a 
steady  and  sympathetic  love  over  a  long  period  of  years; 
even  now,  if  I  died— although  he  belongs  to  the  more  con- 
ventional and  does  not  mix  with  people  of  the  opposite 
political  parties— he  would  write  my  obituary  notice. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  telling  he  was  threatened  with 
lung-trouble  and  was  ordered  abroad  by  his  doctors.  We 
were  very  unhappy  and  assembled  at  a  farewell  banquet  to 
which  he  entertained  us  in  the  Bachelors'  Club  on  the  10th 
July,  1889.  We  found  a  poem  welcoming  us  on  our  chairs 
when  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  which  we  were  all  honorably 
and  categorically  mentioned.  Some  of  our  critics  called 
us  "the  Gang" — to  which  allusion  is  here  made — but  this 
name  developed  permanently  into  the  Souls. 

TPHE  repetition  of  this  dinner  two  years  later  was  more 
than  the  West-end  of  London  could  stand,  and  I  was 
the  object  of  much  obloquy.  I  remember  dining  with 
Sir  Stanley  and  Lady  Clarke  to  meet  King  Edward- 
then  Prince  of  Wales— when  my  hostess  said  to  me,  in  a 
loud  voice,  across  the  table. 

"There  were  some  clever  people  in  the  world  before  you 
were  born,  Miss  Tennant!" 

Feeling  rather  nettled,  I  replied: 

"Please  don't  pick  me  out.  Lady  Clarke,  as  if  I  alone 
were  responsible  for  the  stupid  ones  among  whom  we  find 
ourselves  to-day." 

I  was  young  and  intolerant,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
rude.  Being  perfectly  free  from  suspicion  I  was  seldom 
on  the  defensive,  but  when  attacked  was  quite  equal  to  the 
situation. 

I  here  quote  some  of  the  verses  of  George  Curzon's 
poem: 

10th  July,  1889. 

Ho!  list  to  a  lay 

Of  that  company  gay, 
Compounded    of    gallants    and    graces. 

Who  gathered  to  dine. 

In   the   year   '89 
In  a  haunt  that  in  Hamilton  Place  is. 


There,  there,  were  they  met. 

And  the  banquet  was  set 
At  the  bidding  of  Georgious  Curzon ; 

Brave  youth!  'tis  his  pride, 

When  he  errs,  that  the  side 
Of  respectable  license  he  errs  on. 

Around  him  that  night — 

Was    there    e'er    such    a    sight? — 

Souls    sparkled    and    spiHts    expanded 
For  of  them  critics  sang. 
That,   tho'   christened   the   Gang, 

By  a  spiritual  link  they  were  banded. 

Souls  and  spirits,  no  doubt. 

But  neither  without 
Fair    visible    temples    to    dwell    in; 

E'en  your  image  divine 

Must  be  girt  with  a  shrine. 
For  the  pious  to  linger  a  spell  in. 

There    was    seen    at    that    feast 

Of     this     band     the     high-priest. 
The  heart  that  to  all  hearts  is  nearest; 

Him    that    nobody    steal 

F^om  the  true  Commonweal, 
Tho'  to  each  is  dear  Arthur  the  dearest. 

Thisrefers  to  Arthur  Balfour;  I  skip    and  come  to  his 
description  of  my  two  sisters  and  myself : 
Here  a  trio  we  meet 
Whom   you   never  will   beat 
Tho'  wide  you  may  wander  and  far  go; 
From  that  wonderful  art 
Of  that  gallant  old  Bart. 
Sprang  Charty  and  Lucy  and  Margot. 

To  Lucy   he  gave 

The  wiles  that  enslave; 
Heart  and  tongue  of  an  angel  to  Charty; 

To  Margot  the  wit 

And  the  wielding  of  it, 
That  make  her  the  joy  of  the  party. 

After  nine  more  verses  it  ends  with  the  following: 

Now  this  is  the  sum 

Of  all  those  who  had  come 
Or  ought  to  have  come  to  that  banquet. 

Then  call  for  the  bowl 

Flow  spirit  and  soul; 
Till  midnight  not  one  of  you  can  quit! 

And  blest  by  the  gang 

Be  the  rhymster  who  sang 
Their    praises    in    doggerel    appalling 

More  now  were  a  sin — 

No,  waiters  begin! 
Each  soul  for  consomme  is  calling! 


when  I  was  a  girl.  He  came  over  to  Glen  while  he  was 
staying  with  Lord  and  Lady  Reay — who  were  our  neigh- 
bours. 

I  wired  to  him  the  other  day  to  congratulate  him  on 
being  made  an  Earl.  I  asked  him  in  what  year  it  was  that 
he  first  came  to  Glen,  and  this  is  his  answer: 


\ 


'•^i,    ^4. 


Lady  Londonderiy,  the  mother  of  the  present  Marquis,  of  whom 
Mr».  A«iuith  writes:  "She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  happy,  cour- 
ageous and  violent,  and  her  mind  had  a  firm  grip  on  the  obvious." 

npHE  Eari  of  Midleton  *— better  known  as  St.  John 

^  Brodrick —  I  knew  before  I  met  Arthur  Balfour  or  any 

of  the  Souls.     He  was  the  first  friend  of  interest  that  I  made 

•Ri«ht  Hon.  Earl  of  Midleton,  Piper  Harm.  Godalming. 


'Dearest  Margot, 


"Jan.    12th,    1920. 


"I  valued  your  telegram  of  congratulation  the  more 
that  I  know  you  and  Henry  (who  has  given  so  many  and 
refused  all)  attach  little  value  to  titular  distinctions.  In- 
deed it  is  the  only  truly  democratic  trait  about  you, 
except  a  general  love  of  Humanity,  which  has  always  put 
you  on  the  side  of  the  feeble.  I  am  relieved  to  hear  you 
have  chosen  such  a  reliable  man  as  Crewe — with  his  literary 
gifts — to  be  the  only  person  to  read  your  autobiography. 

"My  visit  to  Glen  in  Reay's  company  was  October, 
1880,  vifhen  you  were  sixteen.  You  and  Laura  flashed  like 
meteors  on  to  a  dreary  scene  of  empty  seats  at  the  luncheon 
table  (the  shooting  party  didn't  come  in)  and  filled  the 
room  with  light,  electrified  the  conversation  and  made  old 
R — y  falter  over  his  marriage  vows  within  ten  minutes. 
From  then  onwards  you  have  always  been  the  most  loyal 
and  indulgent  of  friends,  forgetting  no  one  as  you  rapidly 
climbed  to  fame  and  were  raffled  for  by  all  parties — from 
Sandringham  to  the  crossing-sweeper. 

"Your  early  years  will  sell  the  book, 
i  "Bless  you, 

ST.  JOHN." 

TIJ  E  was  one  of  the  rare  people  who  tell  the  truth.  Some 
•*■  -'■  people  do  not  lie  but  have  no  truth  to  tell;  others  are 
too  agreeable — or  too  frightened — and  lie;  but  the  majority 
are  indifferent;  they  are  the  spectators  of  life  and  feel  no 
responsibility  towards  their  neighbor. 

St.  John  Midleton  is  fundamentally  humble  and  truth- 
ful; he  is  one  of  the  few  people  I  know  who  would  risk 
telling  me  or  anyone  he  loved,  before  confiding  to  an  inner 
circle,  faults  which  both  he  and  I  think  might  be  corrected. 
I  have  had  a  long  experience  of  inner  circles  and  am  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  "Remember  your 
friend  has  a  friend."  I  think  you  should  either  leave  the 
room  when  your  friends  are  abused  or  be  prepared  to  warn 
them  of  what  people  are  saying.  This  is  an  unpopular 
view  of  friendship  but  neither  St.  John  nor  I  would  think 
it  loyal  to  join  in  the  laughter  or  censure  of  a  friend's  folly. 

Arthur  Balfour,  himself  the  most  persistent  of  friends, 
said  laughingly:  "St.  John  pursues  us  with  his  malignant 
fidelity";  this  was  only  a  colored  way  of  saying  that  he  had 
none  of  the  detachment  common  to  friends;  but  as  long  as 
we  are  not  merely  responsible  for  our  actions  to  the  police 
so  must  I  believe  in  trying  to  help  those  we  love. 

CT.  JOHN  has  found  a  better  place  in  the  hearts  of  men 
^  than  in  the  fame  of  newspapers.  His  first  marriage 
was  into  a  family  who  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
particular  quality  and  flavor;  even  his  mother-in-law — a 
dear  friend  of  mine — never  understood  him,  and  was  amaz- 
ed when  I  told  her  that  although  I  was  in  love  with  one  of 
her  children  her  son-in-law  was  worth  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether, because  he  had  more  nature  and  enterprise.  I 
have  tested  St.  John  now  for  many  years  and  never  found 
him  wanting. 

The  young  man  I  referred  to — with  whom  I  was  in  love — • 
was  handsome,  charming  and  intelligent,  but  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  in  a  matrimonial  mood  and  as  I  was  fonder 
of  him  than  he  was  of  me  I  felt  it  might  be  a  bad  opening 
for  my  career.     He  wrote  this  poem  to  me: 

"MARGOT 

"To  turn  the  dark  to  light,  the  gloom  to  gay. 

To  laugh,  to  kiss,  to  cling,  then  flee  away; 

To  shake   the   curls  that   dance   about  her  brow 

And,  nestling,  whisper  I  may  love  her  now; 

To  be  now  near,  now  far,  yet  ever  there, 

A  swallow  glancing  through  the  summer  air.  .  .  . 

Such  is  her  wayward  way,  her  childish  charm; 

And  with  all  this,  to  speak  the  depths  of  love. 

And  then  at  even  creep  and  bend  her  head 

Upon  my  heart — a  flower  closed  when  day  is  dead." 

Written  New  Year's  Day,  1893 


Other  Prominent   Souls 

(^EORGE  PEMBROKE  and  George  Wyndham  were 
^-^  the  handsomest  of  the  Souls.  Pembroke  was  the 
son  of  Sidney  Herbert,  famous  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  during  the  Crimea.  There  is  no  one  left  to-day  at 
all  like  George  Pembroke.  His  combination  of  intel- 
lectual temperament,  social  gregariousness,  variety  of 
tastes — yachting,  art,  sport  and  literature — his  beauty  of 
person  and  hospitality  to  foreigners  and  new-comers  made 
him  the  distinguished  centre  of  any  company  that  he 
joined.  His  first  present  to  me  was  Butcher  and  Lang's 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  which  he  wrote  on  the 
frontispiece: 
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"To  Margot  who  most  reminds  me  of  Homeric  days, 
1884,"  and  his  last  was  his  wedding  present — a  diamond 
dagger  which  I  always  wear  next  to  my  heart. 

Among  the  Souls,  Milly  Sutherland,*  Lady  Windsor,! 
and  Lady  Granbytt  were  the  women  whose  looks  I  admired 
most.  Lady  Brownlow**  was  Lady  Pembroke's  hand- 
some sister.  Lady  Granby,  Gladys  Ripon  and  Lady 
Windsor  were  all  women  of  great  beauty— Lady  Brown- 
low  a  Roman  coin,  Violet  Rutland  a  Burne-Jones  Medusa, 
Gladys  Ripon  a  court  lady,  Gay  Windsor  an  Italian  Prim- 
itif  and  Milly  Sutherland  an  English  lyric.  Betty  Mont- 
gomery, my  first  and  last  girl  friend,  was  a  brilli  ant  woman 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Souls.  She  came  of  a 
clever  family,  her  father  was  Queen  Victoria's  famous 
private  secretary — Sir  Henry  Ponsonby— and  one  of  the 
stron  gest  Liberals  I  ever  knew. 
Her  sister  Maggie,  though 
socially  uncouth,  had  a  touch 
of  her  father's  genius.  She 
said  of  a.  court  prelate  one 
day  at  Windsor  Castle, 
"There  goes  God's  butler!" 

The  Souls  were  subjected 
to  searching  criticism  and 
were  not  popular. 

I  had  a  conversational 
scrap  which  caused  some 
talk  among  our  social  critics. 
Lady  Londonderry,  the 
mother  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis, was  a  beautiful  woman 
a  little  before  my  day;  she 
was  happy,  courageous  and 
violent,  and  her  mind  held  a 
firm  grip  on  the  obvious.  She 
was  not  of  a  forgiving  nature, 
though  she  was  impulsive 
and  kind;  she  said  to  me 
once  with  much  energy: 

"I  am  a  good  friend  and  a 
good  hater ;  nokiss-and-make- 
friends  about  me,  my  dear!" 

I  have  often  wondered 
since,  as  I  did  then,  what  the 
difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  enemy  is.  She 
was  not  so  well  endowed  in- 
tellectually as  her  rival  and 
enemy  Lady  de  Grey,  but 
she  had  a  stronger  will  and 
sounder  temptations. 

There  was  nothing  wistful, 
reflective,  or  retiring  about 
Lady  Londonderry:  she  was  keen 
and  impenitent. 

I  have  mentioned  Lady  Londonderry — ^who  was  not 
of  the  Souls — because  it  was' with  her  that  I  crossed  swords. 

My  Friendship  With  Symonds 

"YXrE  were  accused  enlre  autrex  of  being  conceited,  and  of 
*  '  talking  about  books  which  we  had  not  read — -a  habit 
which  I  have  never  had  the  temerity  to  acquire.  .John 
Addington  Symonds,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  had 
brought  out  a  book  of  essays.  They  were  not  very  good 
and  caused  no  sensation,  but  were  read  in  small  literary 
coteries. 

One  night,  after  dinner,  I  was  sitting  in  a  circle  of  fash- 
ionable men  and  women — none  of  them  particularly  inti- 
mate with  me— when  Lady  Londonderry  opened  the  talk 
about  books.  Hardly  knowing  her  I  entered  with  an  inno- 
cent zest  into  the  conversation;  I  was  taken  in  by  her 
mention  of  Symonds'  "Studies  in  Italy."  Launching  out 
upon  style,  I  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rubbish 
written  about  it,  but  it  was  essential  that  you  should  write 
simply.  At  this,  some  one  twitted  me  with  our  pencil- 
game  of  Styles,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  should  know 
the  author  from  hearing  a  casual  pa.ssage  read  out  loud 
from  one  of  his  books.  I  said  that  some  writers  would  be 
easy  to  recognize — such  as  Meredith,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey, 
or  Browning — but  that,  when  it  came  to  others — men  like 
Scott  or  FVoude  for  instance — I  should  not  be  ao  sure  of 
myself.  At  this  there  was  an  outcry:  Froude,  having  the 
finest  style  in  the  world  ought  surely  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  everyone!  I  was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  company  had  made  a  complete  study  of  Froude's 
style,  but  I  had  not;  I  said  that  I  could  not  be  sure,  because 
his  writing  was  too  smooth  and  perfect,  and  that,  when  I 
read  him,  I  felt  rather  as  if  I  was  swallowing  down  arrow- 
root— this  shocked  them  profoundly.  I  added  that,  unless 
I  were  to  stumble  across  a  horseman  coming  over  a  hill, 
or  something  equally  fascinating,  I  should  not  even  be 
sure  of  recognizing  Scott's  style.  This  scandalized  the 
company.  Lady  Londonderry  then  asked  me  if  I  admired 
Symonds'  writing.  I  told  her  I  did  not,  although  I  liked 
some  of  his  books.    She  seemed  to  think  this  was  a  piece 

•The  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

tThe  present  Countess  of  Plymouth. 

ttThe   present  DucSieas   of   Rutland. 

••Countess  of  Brownlow,  who  died  a  few  years  &ko. 


of  swagger  on  my  part,  and,  after  disagreeing  with  a  lofty 
shake  of  the  head,  she  said,  in  a  challenging  manner: 

"I  should  be  curious  to  know  what  you  have  read  by 
Symonds!" 

Feeling  I  was  being  taken  on,  I  replied,  rather  chillily: 
"Oh,  the  usual  sort  of  thing!" 

Lady  Londonderry,  visibly  irritated  and  with  the  con- 
fident air  of  one  who  has  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  the 
company,  said: 

"Have  you  by  any  chance  looked  at  'Essays  Suggestive 
and  Speculative,'  Miss  Tennant?" 
Margot:  "Yes,  I've  read  them  all." 
Lady  Londonderry:  "Really!     Do  you  not  approve  of 
them?" 
Margot:  "Approve?    I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 
Lady  Londonderry:  "Do  you 
not  think  the  writing  beautiful 
—the  style,  I  mean?" 

Margot:  "I  think  they  are  all 
very  Vad,  but  then  I  don't  ad- 
mire Symonds'  style." 

Lady  Londonderry:   "I  am 
afraid  you  have  not  read  the 
book." 
This  annoyed   me.  I  saw  the 
company  were  de- 
lighted 
with 


Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleiton,  former 
Viceroy  of  India,   and  Minister  of 
Foreign    Affairs  In    the    Lloyd    George 
Government,    whom   Mrs.    Asquith   de- 
scribes as  a  "remarkably  brillant  person 
in  a  brilliant  generation."  Centre:  Mis« 
Peggy  Rush,  the  beautifnl  actress,  who 
married  George  St.  John   Brodrick. 


crude 


their    spokes- 
woman.    I  thought 
it   unnecessarily   rude  ^ 

and  more  than  foolish.  I 
looked  at  her  calmly  and 
said  : 

"I  am  afraid.  Lady  London- 
derry, you  have  not  read  the 
preface.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  me:  Symonds  was  a  friend  of 
mine;  I  was  staying  at  Davos 
at  the  time  he  was  writing  these 
essays;  he  was  rash  enough  to 
ask  me  to  read  one  of  them  in 
manuscript,  and  write  what- 
ever I  thought  upon  the  margin. 
This  I  did;  he  was  rather  offend- 
ed by  something  I  scribbled;  I 
was  so  surprised  at  his  minding 
that  I  told  him  he  was  never  to 
show  me  any  of  his  work  before 
publication  again,  at  which  he 
forgave  me  and  dedicated  the 
book  to  me." 

One  of  the  less  fashionable 
Souls  was  my  friend  Lionel 
Tennyson.  He  was  the  second 
son    of     the     poet    and     was 

an  official  in  the  India  Office.  He  had  an  untidy  appear- 
ance, a  black  beard  and  no  manners;  he  sang  German  beer 
songs  in  a  lusty  voice  and  wrote  good  verses. 

He  once  asked  me  what  I  would  like  him  to  give  me  for  a 
birthday  present  and  I  said: 

"If  you  want  to  give  me  pleasure,  take  me  down  to  your 
father's  country  house  for  a  Saturday  to  Monday." 

This  Lionel  arranged;  and  he  and  I  went  down  to  Aid- 
worth  Haslemere  together. 

While  we  were  talking  in  the  train  a  distinguished  old 
lady  got  in.  She  wore  an  ample  black  satin  skirt,  small 
black  satin  slippers  in  goloshes,  a  sable  tippet,  and  a  large 
picturesque  lace  bonnet.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  listen- 
ing to  our  conversation,  because  she  was  reading  with  an 
air  of  concentration,  but  on  looking  at  her,  I  observed  her 
eyes  fixed  on  me.  I  wore  a  scarlet  cloak  trimmed  with 
cock's  feathers  and  a  black  three-cornered  hat.  When  we 
arrived  at  our  station  the  old  lady  tipped  a  porter  to  find 


out  from  my  luggage  who  I  was  and  when  she  died — several 
years  later — she  left  me  in  her  will  one  of  my  most  valuable 
jewels.  Her  name  was  Lady  Margaret  Beaumont,  and  I 
made  both  her  acquaintance  and  friendship  before  her 
death. 

Lady  Tennyson  was  more  or  less  an  invalid,  so  we  were 
received  on  our  arrival  by  the  poet.  Tennyson  was  a 
magnificent  creature  to  look  at.  He  had  everything: 
height,  figure,  carriage,  features,  and  expression.  Added 
to  this  he  had  what  George  Meredith  said  to  me  about  him 
"the  feminine  hint.  .  .  .to  perfection." 

He  greeted  me  by  saying:  "Well,  are  you  as  clever  and  as 
spurty  as  your  sister  Laura?" 

"I  had  never  heard  the  word  'spurty'  before  nor  in- 
deed have  I  since;  to  answer  this  kind  of  frontal  attack  one 
has  to  be  either  saucy  or  servile — I  rather  think  I  was 
neither,  but  just  stupid.  We  sat  down  to  tea;  he  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  him  to  dress  for  dinner: 

"Your  sister  said  to  me  that  I  was  untidy,  if  not  dirty." 
Margot:  "Did  you  mind  this?" 

Tennyson:  "I  wondered  if  it  was  true;  do  you  think  I'm 
dirty?" 

Margot:  "You  are  very  handsome." 
Tennyson:  "I  can  see  by  that  remark  that  you  think  I 
am.    Very  well  then,  I  will  dress  for  dinner.     Have  you 
read  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle's  letters?" 

Margot:  "Yes,  I  have;  and  I  think  them  excellent. 
It  seems  a  pity,"  I  added  with  the  commonplace  that  is 
apt  to  overcome  one  in  a  first  conversation  with  a  man  of 
eminence,  "that  they  ever  married.  With  anyone  but 
each  other  they  might  have  been  perfectly  happy." 

Tennyson:  "I  totally  disagree  with  you.  By  any  other 
arrangement  four  people  would  have  been  unhappy  in 
stead  of  two." 

After  this  I  went  up  to  my   room.     The  hours   kept 
at  Aldworth  were  peculiar.    We  dined  early  and  after 
dinner  the  poet  went  to  bed.     At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
he  came  downstairs,  and,  if  asked,  would  read  his 
Ipoetry  to  the  company  till  past  midnight. 
\    I  dressed  with  great  care  that   first  night  and, 
placing  myself  next  to  him  when  he  came  down  after 
dinner,  I  asked  him  to  read  out  loud  to  us. 
Tennyson:  "What  do  you  want  me  to  read?" 
Margot:  "Maud." 

Tennyson:    "That    was  the  poem  I  was  cursed  for 

writing.     When  it  came  out  no  word  was  bad  enough 

^      for  me  ?      I    was  a  blackguard,   a   ruffian  and  an 

».  atheist!    You  will  live  to 

have  as  great  a  contempt 
for  literary  critics  and  the 
public  as  I  have,  my  child!" 
While  he  was  speaking, 
I  found  on  the  floor  among 
piles  of  books  a  small  copy 
of  Maud,  a  shilling  volume 
bound  in  blue  paper;  I 
■put  it  into  his  hands  and, 
pulling  the  lamp  nearer 
him,  he  began  to  read. 

There  is  only  one  man — 
a  poet  also — who  reads  as 
my  host  did;  and  that  is 
my  beloved  friend  Profes- 
sor Gilbert  Murray.  When 
I  first  heard  him  at  Oxford 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  felt 
as  if  the  old  poet  were  with 
me  again. 

T  SAT  very  still.   Tenny- 
A  son's  reading  had   the 
lilt,    the    tenderness,    and 
the    rhythm    that    make 
music  in  the  soul.    It  was 
neither  singing,  nor  chant- 
ing, nor  speaking,  but  a 
subtle  mixture  of  the  three; 
the  effect  was  one  of  haunt- 
ing harmonies  that  left  me 
profoundly  moved. 
He  began : 
"Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden"  and,  skipping  the  next 
five  stanzas,  went  on  to: 

"I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend,"  and 
ended  with: 

"There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  Ls  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 
The  red  rose  cries,  'She  is  near,  she  is  near"; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  'She  is  late': 
The   larkspur   listens,    'I    hear,    I    hear'; 
And  the  lily  whispers,  'I  wait.' 

"She    is    coming,    my    own,    my   sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were    it    earth    in    an    earthy    bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 
Continued  on  Page  50 


Professor   Gilbert  Murray — himself  a   poet — whom    Mrs. 

Asquith   claims  la  the  only   man   who  could   read  m» 

Tennyson  did. 
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To-dsy  there  is  a  new  king  in  Ottawa. 


THE  political  wheel  has  taken  another  turn. 
Just  a  month  ago  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  slipped 
back  into  his  place  looking  healthy,  well  groomed 
and  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  It  looked  on  the  surface 
as  if  the  Union  Government  had  resumed  its  general  drift 
towards  1922  and  dissolution  with  nothing  but  dis- 
tant mutterings  to  disturb  its  solemn  and  dignified 
calm.  Not  by  word  of  mouth  had  the  Premier  indicated 
even  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  that  he  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  shuffling  off  the  political  coil. 

To-day  there  is  a  new  King  in  Ottawa.  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen,  who  twelve  years  ago  was  a  struggling  young 
lawyer  in  Portage  la  Prairie,  wields  the  sceptre.  Every- 
thing is  changed  except  the  general  drift.  That  goes  on 
and  on  and  continues  to  be  the  Union  Govern- 
ment's only  asset.  But  pardon  the  slip  of  the  pen. 
It  is  no  longer  the  Union  Government.  It  is  now  the 
administration  of  the  National  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Party.  One  of  the  last  edicts  of  the  good  Sir  Robert  • 
changed  the  name.  But  it  is  the  old  case  of  the  rose  under 
any  other  name  refusing  to  give  off  a  different  odor.  For 
the  Cabinet  contains  the  same  old  faces  with  one  notable 
exception.  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  has  packed  his  uplift  in 
his  little  truck  and  moved  into  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 
Of  course  Hon.  Martin  Burrill  has  also  retreated  to  the 
Parliamentary  Library.  But  he'll  create  quite  as  much 
stir  there  as  he  did  on  the  Treasury  benches.  For  Hon. 
Martin  is  an  inoffensive  chap,  a  thorough  English  gentle- 
man who  plays  a  nice  game  of  golf,  but  who  will  slip  out  of 
the  political  scenery  without  leaving  even  a  vacancy  that 
must  be  filled. 

A  Real  Caucus  This 

BUT  all  this  is  ahead  of  the  story.  That  story  starts 
like  some  other  chunks  of  Canadian  history,  with 
July  1st.  Through  the  previous  weeks,  while  the  states- 
men were  spending  millions  for  the  country  and  picking 
off  a  trifle  for  themselves  in  the  shape  of  increased  indemni- 
ties. Sir  Robert  had  intimated  once  or  twice  that  the  boys 
should  stick  around  as  there  was  to  be  a  real  live  little 
caucus  after  the  show  in  the  big  tent  had  closed  down. 
Most  of  them  stayed,  more  out  of  curiosity  than  from  any 
fixed  idea  that  anything  would  happen.  They  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  Sir  Robert  resigning  and  being 
coaxed  back  into  the  harness  by  the  tears  and  cheers  of  the 
caucus  that  they  rather  looked  on  the  whole  performance 
as  a  bit  of  a  bore.  But  they  owed  something  to  a  Premier 
who  had  just  granted  a  raise  of  wages  all  round.  So  they 
stuck  and  the  Dominion  Day  caucus  was  somewhat  of  a 
success  in  regard  to  attendance.  And  those  members 
who  drowsed  through  the  early  part  of  Sir  Robert's  hour 
long  address  sat  up  and  began  to  rub  their  eyes  towards 
the  finish.  Then  and  not  till  then  did  it  dawn  on  them 
that  their  ailing  chief  intended  to  resign  and  to  stay 
resigned.  For  once  in  his  life  Sir  Robert  spoke  in  tones 
that  none  could  fail  to  understand.  He  told  of  his 
failing  health,  that  he  might  bear  up  under  the  burdens 
of  office  for  a  month  or  two  or  even  a  year  or  two  but 
that  the  break  must  come  sooner  or  later.  It  might 
come  during  a  campaign  or  on   the  brink  of  an  elec- 
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tion.  'Twere  better  far  to  do  their  parting  now  than  to 
postpone  it  'til  perhaps  he  was  in  the  hospital  and  them- 
selves in  the  throes  of  political  dissolution. 

For  once  the  voice  of  entreaty  was  hushed.  There  was 
none  so  selfish  as  to  ask  his  self-sac.ificing  chief  to  again 
lay  hinxself  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  Even  good  old 
Sir  George  Foster,  the  leader  of  the  sob  chorus,  dried  his 
eyes  as  he  reflected  that  the  man  who  was  as  much  a 
casualty  of  the  war  as  if  he  had  stood  in  the  front  line 
trenches  was  entitled  to  demobilization  now  that  peace 
had  settled  over  a  troubled  world.  Moreover,  every- 
body was  too  busy  wondering  who  the  new  Premier  would 
be  to  give  much  thought  to  the  old  one.  It  was  ever  thus: 
the  homage  goes  to  the  King  who  reigns.  The  dead  one 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  a  notice  in  the  obituary  column  and 
a  nice  marble  tombstone. 

The  Tories  Take  a  Hand 

A  NYWAY  that  leadership  problem  was  so  perplexing 
■^^  that  the  caucus  took  a  couple  of  hours  off  to  think  it 
over.  Parliament  was  prorogued  as  they  thought  but 
that  did  not  interfere  with  profundity.  It  is  one  of  the 
jobs  for  which  a  grateful  country  pays  its  Governor- 
General. 

Back  in  the  caucus  room  the  Cabinet  made  its  first 
move.  It  obligingly  suggested  that  it 
relieve  the  caucus  of  the  work  of  select- 
ing a  successor  to  Sir  Robert.  Strange 
to  say  the  old  Tory  element,  who  form 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  Unionist — beg 
pardon  National  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive Party — demurred.  They  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion. Moreover,  in  recent  days  their 
hearts  had  been  troubled.  They  had 
seen  their  Premier  swayed  by  Liberal- 
Union  counsel  in  certain  legislation  'til 
it  looked  as  if  he  considered  their  feel- 
ings as  secondary  to  those  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Franchise  Act,  where  Hon.  Hugh 
Guthrie  of  Liberal  extraction  and  Hon. 
James  Calder  of  the  same  ilk  held  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  cohort?  of  Mackenzie  King 
and  made  the  Government  following  swallow  the  results 
thereof.  Those  Tories  feared  the  same  influence  in  the 
Premier-making.  The  muttered  growl  that  went  up 
warned  the  Cabinet  to  keep  off  the  grass.      ••< 

So  they  talked  new  policy  for  a  time  and  Hon.  James 
Calder  explained  the  beauties  of  that  new  "National 
Liberal  and  Conservative"  name.  It  is  in  sections  you 
know.  And  gentle  James  smilingly  demonstrated  how  it 
could  be  unjointed  and  taken  apart  to  allow  each  section 
to  be  used  in  the  constituency  it  best  fitted.  In  a  Tory 
hive  the  two  front  sections  could  be  dropped.  In  a  Grit 
stronghold  the  middle  length  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
And  though  Hon.  James  left  something  to  be  inferred  it 
has'since  been  pointed  out  the  "National"  has  on  at  least 
one  former  occasion  worked  wonders  in  Quebec.  A  plat- 
form'-was  of  course  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment,  so 
the  one  Sir  Robert  submitted  to  caucus  last  fall  was 
brought  down  from  the  attic,  dusted  a  bit  and  labelled 
O.K.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  read  to  the  cauctis. 
That  was  a  working  meeting  and  only  the[idle  read  party 
platforms.  ._j 


To  Select  a  Leader  by  Secret  Ballot 

"yiT'HILE  all  this  harmless  chatter  was  under  way  the 
*  »  busy  brains  of  the  Cabinet  were  at  work  and  when 
opportunity  offered  they  had  a  fresh  leadership  proposition 
ready  for  their  not  too  loving  nor  even  too  loyal  followers. 
Those  followers,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  would  select 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  as  their  leader.  They  would  do  this 
partly  because  he  was  the  only  Tory  of  suitable  age  and 
acceptable  qualifications  and  partly  becaase  they  knew  he 
was  not  wanted  by  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  So  the  proposi- 
tion came  from  somewhere  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  should 
exercise  his  prerogative  and  choose  the  name  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  His  Excellency  but  that  in  doing  so  he  should  be 
guided  by  letters  of  recommendation  written  by  his  fol- 
lowers and  mailed  to  his  address. 

To  the  assembled  Tories 
this  looked  like  a  secret  bal- 
lot for  the  leadership  and 
they  departed  wearing  on 
their  faces  smiles  of  content 
and  in  their  hearts  feelings  of 
supreme  confidence  that  the 
next  Premier  of  Canada 
would  be  a  good  Tory,  viz. 


Eren  good  old  Sir  Georipe  Foster,  the  leader  of  the  sob  choras,  dried  his  eyes  aa  h« 
reflected  that  the  man  who  was  as  rauch  a  casualty  of  the  war  as  if  he  had  stood  im 
the  front  line  trenches,  was  entitled  to  demobilization  now  that  peace  had  settled  oyer 

a  troubled  world. 


and  to  wit;  one  Arthur  Meighen.  But  later  in  the 
evening  the  smiles  soured  and  the  confidence  turned  to 
something  akin  to  consternation.  For  it  was  discovered 
that  while  Sir  Robert  would  be  guided  he  was  iby  no 
means  to  be  governed  by  the  result  of  the  ballot. 
In  other  words  the  letters  were  merely  for  Sir  Robert's 
information.  He  would  read  and  digest  them  and  then 
go  ahead  and  appoint  whom  he  blooming  well  pleased. 

White  Could  Have  Won? 

IT  was  along  about  here  that  the  wires  began  to  hum 
and  the  old  Tories  started  to  howl.  "We  want  Meighen" 
was  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  latter,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  hunted  their  political  bargain  counter  for 
"something  just  as  good."  "They  might  have  found  it,  too, 
had  not  their  intelligence  department  played  them  false. 
That  department  reported  that  Sir  Thomas  White,  who 
sometime  ago  sidestepped  further  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  could  be  coaxed  back  into  the  arena. 
Acting  on  this  information  the  Cabinet  chorus  sung  an 
ode  to  White.  Also  they  cut  loose  from  all  other  candi- 
dates. They  made  it  a  straight  fight  between  White  and 
Meighen.  'They  would  have  won  too  but  for  one  little 
thing.     That  was  that  Sir  Thomas  wouldn't  have  this  job. 

Sir  Thomas  was  dug  out  of  the  wilds  of  Muskoka,  brought 
to  Ottawa  on  a  private  car  by  the  Governor-General's 
secretary  and  offered  a  Premiership  set  out  on  a  silver  salver 
and  all  tied  up  with  pink  ribbons.  He  pushed  it  away 
with  his  open  hand.  He  would  have  none  of  it.  He  said 
he  was  a  sick  man.  But  at  that  he  wasn't  half  as  sick  as 
the  statesmen  who  sat  around  and  saw  all  their  schemes 
go  a-glimmer — who  saw  Sir  Thomas  turn  down  the  .plum 
each  would  have  given  his  soul  to  get  for  himself  and  a  large 
part  of  his  worldly  goods  to  keep  away  from  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen . 


Wesley  Rowell  haa  packed  his  uplift  in  his  little  trunk  and  moTed  into 
more  congenial  atmosphere. 


The  Fight  to  Oust  Meighen 

TT  was  on  a  Wednesday,  the  nearest  thing  to  Ash 
■*■  Wednesday  Ottawa  ever  knew,  that  most  of  this 
happened.  "The  news  spread  that  Sir  Thomas  White 
had  refused  the  Premiership  and  that  all  that  was 
left  was  Meighen.     But  still  Sir  Robert  and  his  ad- 
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\Tsers  wrestled  with  their  grief  and  vainly  sought  for  a 
way  out.  The  personal  advisers  were  Hons.  Reid,  Bal- 
lantyne  and  Calder.  You'll  notice  that  they  were  two- 
third  Liberal-Union.  It  might  also  be  added  that  they 
were  three-thirds  anti-Meighen.  They  met  in  the  old 
East  Block  that  has  sheltered  a  Macdonald  and  a  Laurier 
and  sought  to  save  the  country  from  a  Meighen. 

When  the  newspaper  correspondents  made  their  rounds 
in  the  morning  it  was  Sir  Robert  himself  who  shooed  them 
out  of  the  corridor.  "I  will  make  a  statement  at  four 
o'clock,"  he  said,  and  his  manner  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
hospitality.  When  they  went  back  at  four  it  was  to  find 
the  block  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon  of  secret  service  men  and 
in  the  face  of  each  was  written  that  which  meant  "No 
newspaper  men  need  apply."  From  the  mystery  chamber 
came  the  terse  announcement,  "Statement  at  8  p.m." 
But  neither  did  that  statement  come  at  eight.  At  eleven 
o'clock  a  tired  but  still  coldly  smiling  Premier  met  the 
press  gang  and  briefly  said,  "I  will  retire  Saturday. 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  will  be  asked  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment." In  less  concise  terms  the  information  was  con- 
veyed that  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Hon.  N.  W. 
Rowell,  who  months  and  months  ago  had  decided  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  law,  and  Hon.  Martin  Burrill,  who  had 
found  a  job  to  his  liking,  would  serve  under  the  new  leader. 

Thus  were  the  mighty  humbled  and  made  to  lick  the 
hand  of  their  conqueror.  Thus  were  the  wiles  of  a  Calder 
set  at  nought  by  the  blundering  of  misguided  friends  and 
failure  to  provide  his  shock  force  with  the  right  kind  of 
supports. 

Could  Have  Put  Over  Drayton 

I7OR  in  inside  circles  the  suspicion  still  lingers  that  if  the 
"  Cabinet  had  not  staked  their  all  on  Sir  Thomas  White 
they  could  have  "put  over"  Sir  Henry  Drayton.  The 
inventor  of  luxury  taxes  had  strong  outside  support.  He 
was  acceptable  to  Quebec  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
in  safe  and  sane  society  that  if  the  Farmer  invasion  is  to  be 
stopped  the  two  old  manufacturing  provinces  will  have  to 
forget  their  racial  and  religious  disputes  and — but  what  is 
the  use?  They  fought  for  White  and  fighting  fell.  It  is  all 
over  but  the  cheers  for  Meighen. 

And  be  it  said  of  that  loyal  Cabinet,  they  did  their  best 
to  cheer,  albeit  there  was  not  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
noise  they  produced.  During  that  awful  Wednesday  it 
had  been  borne  in  on  them  that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great 
to  keep  their  beloved  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  general 
election.  Also  it  may  have  occurred  to  them  that  a  min- 
ister who  doffs  his  toga  loses  not  only  his  popularity  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  but  his  stipend  as  well. 
That  stipend  had  been  but  recently  raised  to  $14,000  by 
their  own  capable  hands.  Had  they  labored  that  others 
might  reap  the  harvest?  They  had  not.  So  when  Hon. 
Arthur  stepped  around  and  offered  each  of  them  a  further 
occupancy  of  his  job  he  touched  his  hat  with  a  grateful 
"Thank'ee,  sir."  And  the  ship  of  state  sailed  or  drifted  on 
with  a  new  skipper  but  the  same  old  crew. 

As  this  is  being  written  the  Cabinet  has  not  yet  been 
named.  But  it  is  well  known  that  it  will  be  full  of  old 
familiar  faces,  with  only  here  and  there  a  man  about  whom 
the  public  may  be  curious.  Two  of  these  will  come  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  No  new  leader  can  afford  to 
start  out  with  a  Cabinet  that  contains  no  representative 
from  east  of  Montreal.  So  somebody  has  to  be  picked 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  somebody  from  New  Brunswick. 
The  principal  qualification  required  of  applicants  will  be 
safe  constituencies.  And  sad,  sad  to  relate  safe  con- 
stituencies are  even  much  scarcer  than  are  statesmen. 
At  the  time  of  writing  who  can  name  a  really  safe  riding 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 
Can  you? 

What  Manner  of  Man  is  Meighen? 

AND  now  that  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  has  achieved  his 
ambition — for  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  lot  that  got 
out  in  the  open  and  looked  for  the  job  that  is  supposed  to 
look  for  the  man  —you  may  be  asking  what  manner  of  man 
he  is.  He  is  small  and  spare  and  splits  the  air  even  as  he  is 
accased  of  splitting  hairs.  He  has  an  almost  saturnine 
countenance.  He  is  merciless  in  debate  and,  like  most 
others  of  that  ilk,  is  very  sensitive  to  criticism. 
And  yet  withal  he  is  human  and  has  many 
characteristics  that  win  him  friends.  Those 
who  know  him  best  like  him  most  and  his  head 
has  not  been  turned  by  his  rather  meteoric 
flight  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Though 
Manitoba  claim.s  him  for  herown,  even  if  she 
may  perchance  refuse  to  re-elect  him,  he  is 
originally  from  Ontario.  He  was  born  in  the 
old  stone  town  of  St.  Marys,  of  poor  but  honest 
parents,  and  the  daily  papers  are  still  booming 
the  bread  his  mother  bakes.  He  took  the  royal 
road  to  political  greatness — from  the  law 
school  to  the  law  practices  and  thence  by  easy 
stages  the  heati  of  t  he  law  factory.  He  knows 
little  of  men  and  less  of  the  science  of  politics. 
Amusing  tales  are  told  of  how  that  Professor 
of  Politics,  smiling  James  Calder, has  worked 
on  his  credulity.  And  right  here  it  might  be 
poted  thiit  Mr.. Meighen  is  a  bad  forgetter,  as 


Hon.  James  and  others  in  the  Cabinet  may 
sooner  or  later  discover.  Just  at  present 
they  are  his  honored  colleagues.  When 
the  time  comes  that  he  can  dispense  with 
their  services  there  will  be  a  neat  row  of 
scalps  hanging  in  a  certain  wigwam.while  a 
yelping  lot  of  states- 
men will  be  feeling  for 
their  hair.  W/       >|; 

Will  He  Reorganize 

A  ND  it  may  not  be 
■^~^  very  long  till  that 
time  arrives  either. 
For  Hon.  Arthur  real- 
izes that  his  party 
must  be  reorganized 
beneath  the  shades  of 
Opposition.  Also  he 
must  know  that  his 
peculiar  gifts  fit  him 
for  leader  of  the  Op- 
position rather  than 
for  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact  he 
has  been  heard  to  re- 
mark jocularly  that  he 
was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  Premiership 
but  for  Leader  of  the 

Opposition.  Moreover  he  is  a  more  or  less  humble  in- 
dividual, to  whom  $14,000  per  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
looks  ample  for  light  housekeeping.  So  should  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  fail  to  respond  promptly  to  the  crack  of  his 
whip  he  may  at  any  moment  throw  them  to  the  wolves, 
or  in  other  words  the  elections,  and  start  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  his  new  household.  In  truth,  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  has  given  Hon.  Arthur  the  whip  hand  over  his 
enemies  and  there  is  not  too  much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  coursing  through  his  veins  to  keep  him  from 
wielding  it  somewhat  mercilessly. 

From  the  foregoing  you  may  gather  some  idea  of  the 
young  Premier — he  is  the  youngest  Premier  the  Brilish 
Empire  has  produced  since  the  days  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
for  he  is  in  his  45th  year.  To  sum  up  he  is  a  fighter  and  so 
fond  of  a  debate  that  he  sometimes  gets  into  an  argument 
with  himself.  He  is  ambitious  enough  to  attempt  to  rule  a 
hostile  people  with  the  aid  of  a  hostile  Cabinet.  He  is  a 
protectionist  from  the  free  trade  West  and  protectionist 
Quebec  extends  to  him  an  even  more  generous  measure  of 
hatred  than  it  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Borden.  His  reputation 
as  the  defender  of  the  indefensible  in  the  House  has  not 
endeared  him  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  Govern- 
ment he  leads  may  have  no  future,  but  Hon.  Arthur  fondly 
believes  that  he  personall  y  has. 

The  Day  of  Young  Leaders 

WITH  these  few  kind  words  we  may  leave  the  Premier 
to  his  troubles,  only  pausing  to  further  remark  that 
Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  who  threatened  to  be  the  first  to 
get  out,  was  the  first  to  be  sworn  in.  Also  to  further  point 
out  that  Hon.  Arthur  has  no  monopoly  of  those  troubles 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  lives  of  public  men.  Hon. 
Mackenzie  King  has  a  few  of  his  own,  while  there  are 
enough  left  over  to  keep  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  from  getting 
lonesome. 

And  the  mention  of  these  great  men  recalls  that  Canada 
is  no  longer  looking  to  her  older  statesmen  for  counsel. 
Mr.  Meighen  is  a  young  man  as  politicians  go.  The  Liberal 
Leader  is  but  a  year  older.  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  is  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  only  forty-three  years  having  passed 
over  his  head.  With  three  youthful  gladiators  in  the 
ring  one  would  naturally  look  for  lively  times  in  Parliament. 
But  if  trouble  comes  it  will  bear  the  brand  of  the  Meighen. 
Otherwise  there  must  be  a  great  reversal  of  form. 

Hon.  Mackenzie  King  spent  the  session  dodging  trouble. 
He  made  a  lot  of  noise  over  unimportant  trifles  and  either 
kept  his  mouth  shut  or  dealt  in  ambiguous  terms  with  the 
more    important   issues.     The   net   result   was   that   the 


When  the  time  comes  when  he  can  dupenae  with  their 
vices  there  will  be  a  neat  row  of  scalps  han^inv  in  m  eertmim 
wigwam,  while  a  yelping:  lot  of  statesmen  will  be  feeiiac  for 
their    hair. 


The  leadership 
caucus  look  i 


problem   was  so  perplexinjr  that  the 
t  couple  of  hours  to  think  it  over. 


Unionists,  as  they  still  must  be  called  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  paper  and  the  extravagance  of  the  new  name, 
treat  him  with  good-natured  contempt.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  that  has  happened  to  him  is  that  he  has  been 
taken  into  Hon.  Jacques  Bureau's  political  stable.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  Hon. 
Jacques  the  Liberal  party  has  found  a  new  boss.  The 
merry  little  Frenchman  from  Three  Rivers  packs  quite  a 
bundle  of  guile  beneath  his  smiling  exterior.  He  trained 
Ernest  Lapointe,  planted  him  in  Laurier's  constituency 
and  made  him  the  acknowledged  Leader  of  the  Frenchmen 
in  Federal  circles.  It  has  become  a  by-word  at  O.ttawa: 
"If  you  want  anything  from  the  Frenchmen,  you'll  have 
to  see  Jacques." 

The  man  who  can  swing  the  Frenchmen  carries  the 
Opposition  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Hon.  Mackenzie 
King  has  taken  time  off  from  preparing  set  speeches  to 
learn  this  much.  So  he  is  already  halter  broke.  It  was 
indeed  funny  to  see  Hon.  Jacques  steering  his 
Leader  during  the  debates  on  the  Shipbuilding  Bill  and  the 
increased  indemnities.  Jacques  was  for  both  measures, 
heart  and  soul.  Mr.  King  would  fain  have  gone  against 
both,  but  his  new  boss  sat  in  with  him,  kept  him  entirely 
out  of  the  shipbuilding  dispute  and  only  let  him  go  far 
enough  against  the  larger  pay  envelope  to  make  his  attack 
look  like  the  poorest  kind  of  camouflage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  new  boss  does  not  appear  anxious  to  put  Mr. 
King  in  well  with  the  people,  and  it  looks  more  and  more  as 
if  Quebec  would  come  back  to  a  new  Parliament  as  one  of 
the  largest  groups  and  that  its  Leader  would  not  be  Mac-' 
kenzie  King  but  Ernest  Lapointe. 

As  for  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  he  was  out  of  the  House  for  most 
of  the  session  through  illness.  When  he  came  back  he 
played  more  or  less  the  part  of  a  spectator.  This  gave 
ground  for  suspicion  that  he  is  too  decent  a  fellow  to  make 
a  good  politician.  But  this  may  be  an  under-estimation. 
With  the  Government  making  enemies  at  every  turn  and 
the'  Opposition  overlooking  all  opportunities  to  gather 
them  into  their  fold  the  Farmer  Leader  may  have  been 
wise  enough  to  realize  that  all  he  had  to  was  to  sit  still  and 
let  things  happen.  Anyway  they  did  happen  and  are 
happening.  He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  lucky,  or  un- 
lucky, individuals  whom  Providence  has  picked  for  high 
places.     For  such  there  is  no  escape. 

Take  the  latest  developments  in  Quebec  for  example. 
When  Gouin  went  out  and  Taschereau  came  in  Sir  Charles 
Fitzpatrick  practically  secured  control  of  provincial  affairs 
in  the  Lower  Province.  Master  of  political  intrigues  Sir 
Charles  may  be,  but  he  is  no  favorite  with  the  Habitant. 
Moreover,  there  is  down  there  a  Minister 
of  Agriculture  named  Caron  who  is  reputed 
to  be  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  man 
in  the  Quebec  Cabinet.  There  are 
those  who  know  Quebec  well  who  predict 
that  Mr.  Caron  will  not  pull  steadily 
under  Fitzpatrick-Taschereau  guidance 
and  that  he  may  at  any  moment  step  out 
and  form  a  little  Farmer  Party  of  his 
own.  If  he  does  look  out  for  squalls  that  will 
blow  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  nearer  and  yet  nearer 
to  the  Premiership.  Caron  stands  well  with 
his  countrymen  and  with  him.self.  It  might 
be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  He  may  at 
any  time  make  a  move  that  will  settle  once 
for  all  the  argument  over  which  is  to  be  the 
largest  group  in  the  Parliament  following  the 
general  election  that  cannot  much  longer  be 
postponed. 


THE   LITTLE   WARRIOR 
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THE  offices  of  Messrs. 
Goble  &  Cohn  were 
situated,  like  every- 
thing else  in  New  York  that 
appertains  to  the  drama,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Times 
Square.  They  occupied  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Gotham 
Theatre,  on  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  As  there  was 
no  elevator  in  the  building 
except  the  small  private  one 
used  by  the  two  members  of 
the  firm,  Jill  walked  up  the 
stairs,  and  found  signs  of  a 
thriving  business  beginning 
to  present  themselves  as  early 
as  the  third  floor,  where  half 
a  dozen  patient  persons  of 
either  sex  had  draped  them- 
selves like  roosting  fowls  up- 
on the  banisters.  There  were 
more  on  the  fourth  floor,  and 
the  landing  of  the  fifth,  which 
served  the  firm  as  a  waiting 
room,  was  quite  full.  It  is 
the  custom  of  some  theatrical 
managers — the  lowest  order 
of  intelligence  known  to  sci- 
ence, with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Umax  maxi- 
mus  or  garden  slug — to  omit 
from  their  calculations  the 
fact  that  they  are  likely 
every  day  to  receive  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  whom 
they  will  be  obliged  to  keep 
waiting;  and  that  these 
people  will  require  some- 
where to  wait.  Such  con- 
siderations never  occur  to 
them.  Messrs.  Goble  &  Cohn 
had  provided  for  those  who 
called  to  see  them  one  small 
bench  on  the  landing,  con- 
veniently situated  at  the  in- 
tersecting point  of  three 
drafts,  had  let  it  go  at  that. 

Nobody,  except  perhaps  the  night  watchman,  had  ever 
seen  this  bench  empty.  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day 
you  happened  to  call,  you  would  always  find  three  wistful 
individuals  seated  side  by  side  with  their  eyes  on  the  tiny 
anteroom,  where  sat  the  office  boy,  the  telephone  girl,  and 
Mr.  Coble's  stenographer.  Beyond  this  was  the  door 
marked  "Private,"  through  which,  as  it  opened  to  admit 
some  careless,  debonair,  thousand-dollar-a-week  comedian 
who  sauntered  in  with  a  jaunty  "Hello,  Ike!"  or  some  furred 
and  scented  female  star,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession 
were  greeted,  like  Moses  on  Pisgah,  with  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land,  consisting  of  a  large  desk  and  a  sec- 
tion of  a  very  fat  man  with  spectacles  and  a  bald  head, 
or  a  younger  man  with  fair  hair  and  a  double  chin. 

The  keynote  of  the  mass  meeting  on  the  landing  was  one 
of  determined,  almost  aggressive,  smartness.  The  men 
wore  bright  overcoats  with  bands  round  the  waist;  the 
women  those  imitation  furs  which  to  the  uninitiated  eye  ap- 
pear so  much  more  expensive  than  the  real  thing.  Every- 
body looked  very  dashing  and  very  young,  except  about 
the  eyes.  Most  of  the  eyes  that  glanced  at  Jill  were  weary. 
The  women  were  nearly  all  blondes,  blondness  having 
been  decided  upon  in  the  theatre  as  the  color  that  brings 
the  best  results.  The  men  were  all  so  much  alike  that 
they  seemed  to  be  members  of  one  large  family — an  illusion 
which  was  heightened  by  the  scraps  of  conversation, 
studded  with  "dear's,"  "old  man's,"  and  "honey's,"  which 
came  to  Jill's  ears.  A  stern  fight  for  supremacy  was  being 
waged  by  a  score  or  so  of  lively  and  powerful  young  scents. 
For  a  moment  Jill  was  somewhat  daunted  by  the  spec- 
tacle, but  she  recovered  almost  immediately.  The  ex- 
hilarating and  heady  influence  of  New  York  still  wrought 
within  her.  The  berserk  spirit  was  upon  her,  and  she 
remembered  the  stimulating  words  of  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Brown  and  Widgeon,  the  best  Jazz-and-hokum  team  on 
the  Keith  Circuit.  "Walk  straight  in!"  had  been  the  bur- 
den of  his  inspiring  address.  She  pushed  her  way  through 
the  crowd  until  she  came  to  the  small  anteroom. 

T  N  THE  anteroom  were  the  outposts,  the  pickets  of  the 
■'■  enemy.  In  one  corner  a  girl  was  hammering  energeti- 
cally and  with  great  speed  on  a  typewriter;  a  second  girl, 
seated  at  a  switchboard,  was  having  an  argument  with 
Central  which  was  already  warm  and  threatened  to  de- 
scend shortly  to  personalities;  on  a  chair,  tilted  back  so  that 
it  rested  against  the  wall,  a  small  boy  sat  eating  candy  and 
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Three  wistful  individuaU  seated  side  by  Bide. 

reading  the  comic  page  of  an  evening  newspaper.  All 
three  were  inclosed,  like  zoological  specimens,  in  a  cage 
formed  by  a  high  counter,  terminating  in  brass  bars. 

Beyond  these  watchers  on  the  threshold  was  the  door 
marked  "Private."  Through  it,  as  Jill  reached  the  outer 
defenses,  filtered  the  sound  of  a  piano. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  boorishness  of  theatrical  managers' 
office  boys  cannot  be  the  product  of  mere  chance.  Some- 
where, in  some  sinister  den  in  the  criminal  districts  of  the 
town,  there  is  a  school  where  small  boys  are  trained  for 
these  positions,  where  their  finer  instincts  are  rigorously 
uprooted  and  rudeness  systematically  inculcated  by  com- 
petent professors.  Of  this  school  the  candy-eating  Cer- 
berus of  Messrs.  Goble  &  Cohn  had  been  the  star  scholar. 
Quickly  seeing  his  natural  gifts,  his  teachers  had  given  him 
special  attention.  When  he  had  graduated,  it  had  been 
amid  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the  entire  faculty.  They 
had  taught  him  all  they  knew,  and  they  were  proud  of  him. 
They  felt  that  he  would  do  them  credit. 

This  boy  raised  a  pair  of  pink-rimmed  eyes  to  Jill, 
sniffed — for,  like  all  theatrical  managers'  office  boys,  he 
had  a  permanent  cold  in  the  head — bit  his  thumb  nail,  and 
spoke.  He  was  a  snub-nosed  boy.  His  ears  and  hair  were 
vermilion.  His  name  was  Ralph.  He  had  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  pimples. 

C  YNOPSIS: — Jill  Mariner  is  engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Under- 
^  hill,  whose  mother  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  alliance  and 
exerts  all  her  energy  to  turn  her  son  against  Jill.  One  day 
Jill  comes  home  to  find  that  her  uncle  and  trustee.  Major 
Selby,  has  lost  her  entire  fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  same  day  she  receives  a  note  from  Derek  breaking  off 
the  engagement.  She  and  her  uncle  decide  to  sell  the  house 
and  furniture  and  go  to  America.  Here  she  stays  with 
an  almost  unknown  uncle  at  Brookport,  while  Major  Selby 
goes  on  to  New  York,  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes. 
The  house  at  Brookport  proves  a  cheerless  abode,  and  Jill, 
with  only  twenty  dollars,  leaves  for  New  York,  intent 
on  finding  her  Uncle  Chris.  Meanwhile  Sir  Derek's 
world  thinks  he  has  throivn  up  Jill  on  account  of  her  financial 
losses  and  decides  to  make  things  hot  for  him.  Meanwhile 
Jill,  almost  penniless  and  unable  to  find  her  Uncle  Chris, 
confronts  New  York.  Here  she  meets  Nelly  Bryant,  an 
actress  who  advises  her  to  seek  employment  with  Goble  and 
Cohn,  theatrical  producers. 


"Woddyerwant?"  inquired! 
Ralph,  coming  within  an  ace- 
of  condensing  the  question 
into  a  word  of  one  syllable. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Goble." 

"Zout,"  said  the  Pimple- 
King,  and  returned  to  his- 
paper. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  al- 
ways be  class  distinctions. 
Sparta  had  her  kings  and  her 
helots;  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table  its  knights  and  its 
scullions;  America  her  Simon 
Legree  and  her  Uncle  Tom. 
But  in  no  nation  and  at  no- 
period  of  history  has  anyone 
ever  been  so  brutally  superior 
to  anyone  else  as  is  the- 
Broadway  theatrical  office- 
boy  to  the  caller  who  wishes 
to  see  the  manager.  Thomas 
Jefferson  held  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these- 
rights  are  life,  liberty,  andthe- 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The- 
atrical office  boys  do  not  see- 
eye  to  eye  with  Thomas.  Froii>. 
their  pinnacle  they  look  down 
on  the  common  herd,  the- 
canaille,  and  despise  them. 
They  coldly  question  their 
right  to  live. 


JILL  turned  pink.  Mr. 
Brown,  her  guide  and- 
mentor,  foreseeing  this  situa- 
tion, had,  she  remembered, 
recommended  "pushing  the 
office  boy  in  the  face";  and 
for  a  moment  she  felt  like- 
following  his  advice.  Pru- 
dence, or  the  fact  that  he  was- 
out  of  reach  behind  the  brass- 
bars,  restrained  her.  Without  further  delay  she  made  for 
the  door  of  the  inner  room.  That  was  her  objective,  and 
she  did  not  intend  to  be  diverted  from  it.  Her  finger* 
were  on  the  handle  before  any  of  those  present  divined  her 
intention.  Then  the  stenographer  stopped  typing  and  sat 
with  raised  fingers,  aghast.  The  girl  at  the  telephone 
broke  off  in  mid  sentence  and  stared  round  over  her  shoul- 
der. Ralph,  the  office  boy,  outraged,  dropped  his  paper 
and  constituted  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  invaded 
force.     "Hey!" 

Jill  stopped  and  eyed  the  lad  militantly.  "Were  you 
speaking  to  me?" 

"Yes,  I  was  speaking  to  you!" 

"Don't  do  it  again  with  your  mouth  full,"  said  Jill, 
turning  to  the  door. 

The  belligerent  fire  in  the  office  boy's  pink-rimmed  eyes 
was  suddenly  dimmed  by  a  gush  of  water.  It  was  not  re- 
morse that  caused  him  to  weep,  however.  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment  he  had  swallowed  a  large,  jagged  piece  of 
candy,  and  he  was  suffering  severely. 

"You  can't  go  in  there!"  he  managed  to  articulate,  his 
iron  will  triumphing  over  the  flesh  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  speak. 

"I  am  going  in  there!" 

"That's  Mr.  Coble's  private  room." 

"Well,  I  want  a  private  talk  with  Mr.  Coble." 

Ralph,  his  eyes  still  moist,  felt  that  the  situation  was 
slipping  from  his  grip.  This  sort  of  thing  had  never  hap- 
pened to  him  before.     "I  tell  ya  he  zout!" 

Jill  looked  at  him  sternly.  "You  wretched  child!"  she 
said,  encouraged  by  a  sharp  giggle  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  switchboard.  "Do  you  know  where  little  boys  go 
who  don't  speak  the  truth?  I  can  hear  him  playing  the 
piano.  Now  he's  singing!  And  it's  no  good  telling  me  he's 
busy.  If  he  was  busy,  he  wouldn't  have  time  to  sing. 
If  you're  as  deceitful  as  this  at  your  age,  what  do  you 
expect  to  be  when  you  grow  up?  You're  an  ugly  little 
boy;  you've  got  red  ears  and  your  collar  doesn't  fit!  I 
shall  speak  to  Mr.  Goble  about  you." 

With  which  words  Jill  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

"Good  afternoon,"  she  said  brightly. 

A  FTER  the  congested  and  unfurnished  discomfort  of 
■^^  the  landing,  the  room  in  which  Jill  found  herself  had 
an  air  of  coziness  and  almost  of  luxury.  It  was  a  large 
room,  solidly  upholstered.     Along  the  farther  wall,  filling 
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nearly  the  whole  of  its  space,  stood  a  vast  and  gleaming 
desk,  covered  with  a  litter  of  papers  which  rose  at  one  end  of 
it  to  a  sort  of  mountain  of  playscripts  in  buff  covers. 
There  was  a  bookshelf  to  the  left.  Photographs  covered 
the  walls.  Near  the  window  was  a  deep  leather  lounge,  to 
the  right  of  which  stood  a  small  piano,  the  music  stool  of 
which  was  occupied,  by  a  young  man  with  untidy  black 
hair  that  needed  cutting.  On  top  of  the  piano,  taking  the 
eye  immediately  by  reason  of  its  bold  brightness,  was 
balanced  a  large  cardboard  poster.  Much  of  its  surface 
was  filled  by  a  picture  of  a  youth  in  polo  costume  bending 
over  a  blond  goddess  in  a  bathing  suit.  What  space  was 
left  displayed  the  legend: 

ISAAC  GOBLE  AND  JACOB  COHN 
Present 
The  Rose  of  America 
(A   Musical   Fantasy) 
Book  and  Lyrics  by  Otis  Pilkington 
Music  by  Roland  Trevis 

Turning  her  eyes  from  this,  Jill  became  aware  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  desk;  and  she 
perceived  that  a  second  young  man,  the  longest  and  thin- 
nest she  had  ever  seen,  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  his  feet, 
length  upon  length,  like  an  unfolding  snake.  At  the 
moment  of  her  entry  he  had  been  lying  back  in  an  office 
chair,  so  that  only  a  merely  nominal  section  of  his  upper 
structure  was  visible.  Now  he  reared  his  impressive  length 
until  his  head  came  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
ceiling.  He  had  a  hatchet  face  and  a  receding  chin,  and  he 
gazed  at  Jill  through  what  she  assumed  were  the  "tortoise- 
shell  cheaters"  referred  to  by  her  recent  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Brown. 

"Er.  .  .  .  ?"  said  this  young  man  inquiringly  in  a  high, 
flat  voice. 

Jill,  like  many  other  people,  had  a  brain  which  was 
under  the  alternating  control  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
forces.  It  was  like  an  automobile  steered  in  turn  by  two 
drivers,  the  one  a  dashing,  reckless  fellow  with  no  regard 
for  speed  limits,  the  other  a  timid  novice.  All  through  the 
proceedings  up  to  this  point  the  dasher  had  been  in  com- 
mand. He  had  whisked  her  along  at  a  breakneck  speed, 
ignoring  obstacles  and  police  regulations.  Now,  having 
brought  her  to  this  situation,  he  abruptly  abandoned  the 
wheel  and  turned  it  over  to  his  colleague,  the  shrinker. 
Jill,  greatly  daring  a  moment  ago,  now  felt  an  overwhelm- 
ing shyness. 

She  gulped,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly.  The  thin  man 
towered  over  her.  The  black-haired  pianist  shook  his 
locks  at  her  like  Banquo. 

"I — "  she  began. 

Then,  suddenly,  womanly  intuition  came  to  her  aid. 
Something  seemed  to  tell  her  that  these  men  were  just  as 
scared  as  she  was.  And,  at  the  discovery,  the  dashing 
driver  resumed  his  post  at  the  wheel,  and  she  began  to  deal 
with  the  situation  with  composure. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Goble." 

"Mr.  Goble  is  out,"  said  the  long 
young  man,  plucking  nervously  at  the 
papers  on  the  desk.  Jill  had  affected 
him  powerfully. 

"Out!"  She  felt  she  had  wronged  the 
pimpled  office  boy. 

"We  are  not  expecting  him  back  this 
afternoon.     Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

HE  spoke  tenderly.    This  weak- 
minded  young  man — at  school  his 
i  coarse  companions  had  called  him  Simp 
;  — was  thinking  that  he  had  never  seen 
I  anything  like  Jill  before.  And  it  was  true 
:  that  she  was  looking  very  pretty,  with 
her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  spark- 
ling.    She  touched  a  chord  in  the  young 
:  man  which  seemed  to  make  the  world 
a    flower-scented    thing,    full    of    soft 
music.     Often  as  he  had  been  in  love 
at  first  sight  before  in  his  time,  Otis 
^  Pilkington  could  not  recall  an  occasion 
on  which  he  had  been  in  love  at  first 
sight  more  completely  than  now.  When 
she   smiled    at    him   it   was    as   if   the 
gates  of  heaven   had  opened.     He  did 
not  reflect  how  many  times,  in  similar 
circumstances,    these   same   gates    had 
opened  before,  and  tha^  on  one  occa- 
sion when  they  had  done  so  it  had  cost 
him  eight  thousand  dollars  to  settle  the 
case  out  of  court.     One  does  not  think 
'if  these  things  at  such  times,  for  they  strike  a  jarring 
liote.     Otis  Pilkington  was  in  love.     That  was  all  he 
knew,  or  cared  to  know. 
"Won't  you  take  a  seat,  Miss — " 
"Mariner,"  prompted  Jill.     "Thank  you." 
"Miss   Mariner,   may    I     introduce   Mr.    Roland 
Trevis?" 

The  man  at  the  piano  bowed.     His  black  hair 
heaved  upon  his  skull  like  seaweed  in  a  ground  swell. 
"My  name  is  Pilkington.     Otis  Pilkington." 
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troductions was  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  telephone  bell 
on  the  desk.  Otis  Pilkington,  who  had  moved  out  into 
the  room  and  was  nowhere  near  the  desk,  stretched  forth  a 
preposterous  arm  and  removed  the  receiver. 

"Yes?  Oh,  will  you  say,  please,  that  I  have  a  conference 
at  present."  Jill  was  to  learn  that  people  in  the  theatrical 
business  never  talked;  they  always  held  conferences. 
"Tell  Mrs.  Peagrim  that  I  shall  be  calling  later  in  the  after- 
noon, but  cannot  be  spared  just  now."  He  replaced  the 
receiver.  "Aunt  Olive's  secretary,"  he  murmured  in  a 
soft  aside  to  Mr.  Trevis.  "Aunt  Olive  wanted  me  to  go 
for  a  ride."  He  turned  to  Jill.  "Excuse  me.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you.  Miss  Mariner?" 

Jill's  composure  was  now  completely  restored.  This 
interview  was  turning  out  so  totally  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  expected.  The  atmosphere  was  cozy  and 
social.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  back  in  Ovington  Square, 
giving  tea  to  Freddie  Rooke  and  Ronny  Devereux  and  the 
rest  of  her  friends  of  the  London  period.  All  that  was 
needed  to  complete  the  picture  was  a  tea  table  in  front  of 
her.  The  business  note  hardly  intruded  on  the  proceed- 
ings at  all.  Still,  as  business  was  the  object  of  her  visit, 
she  felt  that  she  had  better  approach  it. 

"I  came  for  work." 

"Work!"  cried  Mr.  Pilkington.  He,  too,  appeared  to  be 
regarding  the  interview  as  purely  of  a  social  nature. 

"In  the  chorus,"  explained  Jill. 

Mr.  Pilkington  seemed  shocked.  He  winced  away 
from  the  word  as  though  it  pained  him. 

"There  is  no  chorus  in  'The  Rose  of  America',"  he  said. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  musical  comedy." 

Mr.  Pilkington  winced  again.  "It  is  a  musical  fantasy ," 
he  said.  "But  there  will  be  no  chorus.  We  shall  have," 
he  added,  a  touch  of  rebuke  in  his  voice,  "the  services  of 
twelve  refined  ladies  of  the  ensemble." 

TILL  laughed.     "It  does  sound  much  better,  doesn't  it!" 
•J  she  said.     "Well,  am  I  refined  enough,  do  you  think?" 
"I  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  you  will  join  us,"  said  Mr. 
Pilkington  promptly. 

The  long-haired  composer  looked  doubtful.  He  struck 
a  note  up  in  the  treble,  then  whirled  round  on  his  stool. 

"If  you  don't  mind  my  mentioning  it,  Otie,  we  have 
twelve  girls  already." 

"Then  we  must  have  thirteen,"  said  Otis  Pilkington 
firmly. 

"Unlucky  number,"  argued  Mr.  Trevis. 

"I  don't  care.  We  must  have  Miss  Mariner.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  she  is  exactly  the  type  we  need." 

He  spoke 
feelingly. 
Ever  since 
the  business 
of  engaging 
a  company 
had  begun. 
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he  had  been  thinking  wistfully  of  the  evening  when  "The 
Rose  of  America"  had  had  its  opening  performance — at 
his  aunt's  house  at  Newport  last  summer — with  an  all- 
star  cast  of  society  favorites  and  an  ensemble  recruited 
entirely  from  debutantes  and  matrons  of  the  younger  set. 
That  was  the  sort  of  company  he  had  longed  to  assemble 
for  the  piece's  professional  career,  and  until  this  afternoon 
he  had  met  with  nothing  but  disappointment.  Jill 
seemed  to  be  the  only  girl  in  theatrical  New  York  who  came 
up  to  the  standard  he  would  have  liked  to  demand, 
"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Jill. 
There  was  another  pause.  The  social  note  crept  into 
the  atmosphere  again.  Jill  felt  the  hostess's  desire  to  keep 
conversation  circulating. 

"I  hear,"  she  said,  "that  this  piece  is  a  sort  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera." 

Mr.  Pilkington  considered  the  point. 
"I  confess,"  he  said,  "that  in  writing  the  book,  I  had 
Gilbert  before  me  as  a  model.    Whether  I  have  in  any 
sense  succeeded  in — " 

"The  book,"  said  Mr.  Trevis,  running  his  fingers  over 

the  piano,  "is  as  good  as  anything  Gilbert  ever  wrote." 

"Oh,  come,  Rolie!"  protested  Mr.  Pilkington  modestly. 

"Better,"  insisted  Mr.  Trevis.     "For  one  thing,  it  is 

up-to-date." 

"I  do  try  to  strike  the  modem  note,"  murmured  Mr. 
Pilkington. 

"And  you  have  avoided  Gilbert's  mistake  of  being  too 
fanciful." 

"He  was  fanciful,"  admitted  Mr.  Pilkington.  "The 
music,"  he  added,  in  a  generous  spirit  of  give  and  take, 
"has  all  Sullivan's  melody  with  a  newness  of  rhythm 
peculiarly  its  own.     You  will  like  the  music." 

"It  sounds,"  said  Jill  amiably,  "as  though  the  piece  is 
bound  to  be  a  tremendous  success." 

"We  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington.  "We  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  public  is  beginning  to  demand 
something  better  than  what  it  has  been  accustomed  to. 
People  are  getting  tired  of  the  brainless  trash  and  jingly 
tunes  which  have  been  given  them  by  men  like  Wallace 
Mason  and  George  Bevan.  They  want  a  certain  polish. 
It  was  just  the  same  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  day.  They 
started  writing  at  a  time  when  the  musical  stage  had  reach- 
ed a  terrible  depth  of  inanity.  The  theatre  was  given  over 
to  burlesque  of  the  most  idiotic  description.  The  public- 
was  waiting  eagerly  to  welcome  something  of  a  higher  class. 
It  is  just  the  same  to-day.  But  the  managers  will  not  see- 
it.  'The  Rose  of  America'  went  up  and  down  Broadway 
for  months,  knocking  at  managers'  doors." 

"It  should  have  walked  in  without  knocking,  like  me," 
said  Jill.  She  got  up.  "Well,  it  was. 
very  kind  of  you  to  see  me  when  I  came 
in  so  unceremoniously.  But  I  felt  it  was 
no  good  waiting  outside  on  that  landing. 
I'm  so  glad  everything  is  settled.  Good- 
by." 

"Good-by,  Miss  Mariner."  Mr.  Pil- 
kington took  her  outstretched  hand  de- 
voutly. "There  is  a  rehearsal  called  for 
the  ensemble  at — when  is  it,  Rolie?" 

"Eleven  o'clock,  day  after  to-mor- 
row, at  Bryant  Hall." 

"I'll  be  there,"  said  Jill.  "Good-by, 
and  thank  you  very  much." 

The  silence,  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  room  as  she  left  it  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Trevis. 
"Some  pip!"  observed  Mr.  Trevis. 
Otis    Pilkington    awoke    from    day- 
dreams with  a  start. 
"What  did  you  say?" 
"That  girl.  ...  I  said  she  was  some 
pippin!" 

"Miss  Mariner,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington 
icily,  "is  a  most  charming,  refined,  cul- 
tured, and  vivacious  girl,  if  you  mean 
that." 

JILL  walked  out  into  Forty-second 
Street,  looking  about  her  with  the 
eye  of  a  conqueror.  Very  little  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  New 
York  since  she  had  entered  the  Gotham 
Theatre,  but  it  seemed  a  different  city 
to  her.  An  hour  ago  she  had  been  a 
stranger,  drifting  aimlessly  along  its 
rapids.  Now  she  belonged  to  New  York 
and  New  York  belonged  to  her.  She 
had  faced  it  squarely,  and  forced  from 
it  the  means  of  living.  She  walked  on 
with  a  new  jauntiness  in  her  stride. 

She  reached  the  Fifth  Avenue  corner. 
A  stream  of  automobiles  which  had 
been  dammed  up  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  began  to  flow  swiftly  past. 
They  moved  in  a  double  line,  red  limou- 
sines, blue  limousines,  mauve  limou- 
sines, green  limousines.  She  stood 
waiting  for  the  flood  to  cease,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  there  purred  past  her  the 
biggest  and  reddest  limousine   of   all. 
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11  was  a  colossal  vehicle  with  a  polar  bear  at  the  steering 
wheel  and  another  at  his  side.  And  in  the  interior, 
very  much  at  his  ease,  his  gaze  bent  courteously  upon 
u  massive  lady  in  a  mink  coat,  sat  Uncle  Chris. 

For  a  moment  he  was  so  near  to  her  that,  but  for  the 
closed  window,  she  could  have  touched  him.  Then 
the  polar  bear  at  the  wheel,  noting  a  gap  in  the  traffic, 
stepped  on  the  accelerator  and  slipped  neatly  through. 
The  car  moved  swiftly  on  and  disappeared. 

Jill  drew  a  deep  breath.    The  traffic  halted  again. 
She  crossed  the  avenue,  and  set  out  once  more  to  find 
Nellie  Bryant.     It  occurred  to  her,  five 
minutes  later,  that  a  really  practical  and 
quick-thinking  girl   would    have   noted       _^^: 
.  \,p  .1... Tiber  of  the  limousine.  f 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  rehearsals  of  a  musical  comedy 
—a  term  which  embraces  "musical 
fantasies"  — generally   begin   in   a   de- 
sultory  sort  of  way    at    that    curious 
building,  Bryant  Hall,  on  Sixth  Avenue 
just  off  Forty-second  Street.    There  in 
a  dusty,  uncarpeted  room,  simply  fur- 
nished with  a  few  wooden  chairs    and 
some  long  wooden  benches,  the  chorus 
—or,    in    the    case    of    "The    Rose    of 
America,"   the  ensemble— sit   round   a 
piano  and  endeavor,  with  the  assistance 
of   the    musical    director,    to   get   the 
words  and  melodies  of  the   First  Act 
numbers  into  their  heads.     This  done, 
they  are  ready  for  the  dance  director  to 
instill  into  them  the  steps,  the  group- 
ings, and  the  business  for  the  encores,  of 
which  that  incurable  optimist  always  seems 
to  expect  there  will  be  at  least  six.     Later  the 
principals   are   injected   into   the   numbers. 
And  finally,  leaving  Bryant  Hall  and  dodging 
about  from  one  unoccupied  theatre  to  an- 
other,   principals   and    chorus   rehearse   to- 
gether, running  through  the  entire  piece  over 
and  over  again  till  the  opening  night  of  the 
preliminary  road  tour. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the  first  morn- 
ing with  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Saltzburg,  the 
musical  director,  a  brisk,  busy  little  man  with 
benevolent  eyes  behind  big  spectacles,  who 
bustled  over  to  the  piano,  sat  down,  and 
played  a  loud  chord,  designed  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  bugle  blast,  rallying  the  ladies  of  the  en- 
semble from  the  corners  where  they  sat  in 
groups,  chatting.  For  the  process  of  making  one  another's 
acquaintance  had  begun  some  ten  minutes  before  with 
mutual  recognitions  between  those  who  know  each  other 
from  having  been  together  in  previous  productions.  There 
followed  rapid  introductions  of  friends.  Nelly  Bryant  had 
been  welcomed  warmly  by  a  pretty  girl  with  red  hair, 
whom  she  introduced  to  Jill  as  Babe.  Babe  had  a  wil- 
lowy blond  friend,  named  Lois:  and  the  four  of  them  had 
seated  themselves  on  one  of  the  benches  and  opened  a 
conversation;  their  numbers  being  added  to  a  moment 
later  by  a  dark  girl  with  a  Southern  accent  and  another 
blond.  Elsewhere  other  groups  had  formed,  and  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  noise  like  the  chattering  of  starlings. 
In  a  body  by  themselves,  rather  forlorn  and  neglected, 
half  a  dozen  solemn  and  immaculately  dressed  young  men 
were  propping  themselves  up  against  the  wall  and  looking 
on,  like  men  in  a  ballroom  who  do  not  dance. 

Jill  listened  to  the  conversation  without  taking  any 
great  part  in  it  herself.  She  felt,  as  she  had  done  on  her 
first  day  at  school,  a  little  shy  and  desirous  of  effacing  her- 
self. The  talk  dealt  with  clothes,  men,  and  the  show  busi- 
ness, in  that  order  of  importance. 

ON  this  scene  of  harmony  and  good-fellowship  Mr. 
Saltzburg's  chord  intruded  jarringly.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral movement,  and  chairs  and  benches  were  dragged  to 
the  piano.  Mr.  Saltzburg  causing  a  momentary  delay 
by  opening  a  large  brown  music  bag  and  digging  in  it  like 
a  terrier  at  a  rat  hole,  conversation  broke  out  again. 

Mr.  Saltzburg  emerged  from  the  bag,  with  his  hands  full 
of  papers,  protesting. 

"Childrun!  Chil-drun!  If  you  please,  less  noise  and 
attend  to  me!"  He  distributed  sheets  of  paper.  "ActOne, 
Opening  Chorus.  I  will  play  the  melody  three — four  times. 
Follow  attentively.  Then  we  will  sing  it  la-la-la,  and 
after  that  we  will  sing  the  words.     So!" 

He  struck  the  yellow-keyed  piano  a  vicious  blow,  pro- 
ducing a  tinny  and  complaining  sound.  Bending  forward 
with  his  spectacles  almost  touching  the  music,  he  plodded 
determinedly  through  the  tune,  then  encored  himself,  and 
after  that  encored  himself  again.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  removed  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them.  There  was  a 
pause. 

"Izzy,"  observed  the  willowy  young  lady  chattily, 
leaning  across  Jill  and  addressing  the  Southern  girl's 
blond  friend,  "has  promised  me  a  sunburst!" 

A  general  stir  of  interest  and  a  coming  close  together 
of  heads. 


"Ne,  no,  no!     Sour!    Sour!     Sour! 


"What!     Izzy!" 

"Sure,  Izzy!" 

"Well!" 

"He's  just  landed  the  hat-check  privilege  at  the  St. 
Aurea!" 

"You  don't  say!" 

"He  told  me  so  last  night  and  promised  me  the  sunburst. 
He  was,"  admitted  the  willowy  girl  regretfully,  "a  good  bit 
tanked  at  the  time,  but  I  guess  he'll  make  good."  She 
mused  a  while,  a  rather  anxious  expression  clouding  her 
perfect  profile.  She  looked  like  a  meditative  Greek  god- 
dess. "If  he  doesn't,"  she  added  with  maidenly  dignity, 
"it's  the  last  time  /  go  out  with  the  big  stiff.  I'd  tie  a  can 
to  him  quicker'n  look  at  him!" 

A  murmur  of  approval  greeted  this  admirable  sentiment. 

"Childrun!"  protested  Mr.  Saltzburg.  "Childrun!  Less 
noise  and  chatter  of  conversation.  We  are  here  to  work! 
We  must  not  waste  time!  So!  Act  One,  Opening  Chorus. 
Now,  all  together.     La-la-la.  .  .  " 

"La-la-la.  .  .  " 

"Tum-tum-tumty-tumty.  .  .  " 

"Tum-tum-tumty.  ..." 

Mr.  Saltzburg  pressed  his  hands  to  his  ears  in  a  spasm  of 
pain. 


"No, 
La-la-la 


no,    no!     Sour!     Sour!     Sour!.  .  .  Once    again. 


ROUND-FACED  girl  with  golden  hair  and  the  face 
of  a  wondering  cherub  interrupted,  speaking  with  a 


A 

lisp: 

"MithterThalzburg." 

"Now  what  is  it.  Miss  Trevor?" 

"What  sort  of  a  show  is  this?" 

"A  musical  show,"  said  Mr.  Saltzburg  severely,  "and 
this  is  a  rehearsal  of  it,  not  a  conversazione.  Once  more, 
please.  ..." 

The  cherub  was  not  to  be  rebuffed. 

"Is  the  music  good,  Mithter  Thalzburg?" 

"When  you  have  rehearsed  it,  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self.    Come,  now.  ..." 

"Is  there  anything  in  it  as  good  as  that  waltz  of  yours 
you  played  us  when  we  were  rehearthing  'Mind  How 
You  Go?'    You  remember.    The  one  that  went.  .  .  " 

A  tall  and  stately  girl,  with  sleepy  brown  eyes  and  the 
air  of  a  duchess  in  the  servants'  hall,  bent  forward  and  took 
a  kindly  interest  in  the  conversation. 

"Oh,  have  you  composed  a  varlse,  Mr.  Saltzburg?" 


she   asked   with    pleasant   condescension.     "How    inter- 
esting, really.     Won't  you  play  it  for  us?" 

The  sentiment  of  the'meeting  seemed  to  be  unanimous 
in  favor  of  shelving  work  and  listening  to  Mr.  Saltzburg's 
waltz. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Saltzburg,  do!" 
^  "Please!" 

^  "Someone  told  me  it  was  a  pipterino!" 

V  '  "I  cert'nly  do  love  waltzes!" 

"Please,  Mr.  Saltzburg!" 
Mr.   Saltzburg  obviously  weakened. 
His   fingers   touched   the   keys   irreso- 
lutely. 

"But,  childrun!" 

"I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  all  of  us,"  said  the  duchess  gra- 
ciou-sly,  "if  you  would  play  it.  There  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  a  good 
varlse." 

Mr.  Saltzburg  capitulated.     Like  all 
musical  directors,  he  had  in  hLs  leisure 
.  moments  composed  the  complete  score 
of  a  musical  play  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  waylaying  librettists  on  the  Rialto 
and  trying  to  lure  them  to  his  apart- 
ment to  listen  to  it,  with  a  view  to  busi- 
ness.    The  eternal  tragedy  of  a  musical 
director's  life  is  comparable  only  to  that 
of  the  waiter  who,  him.self  fasting,  has 
to  assist  others  to  eat.     Mr.  Saltzburg 
had  lofty  ideas  on  music,  and  his  soul  revolted 
at  being  compelled  perpetually  to  rehearse  and 
direct  the  inferior  compositions  of  other  men. 
Far  less  persuasion  than  he  had  received  to-day 
was  usually  required  to  induce  him  to  play  the 
whole  of  his  score. 

"You  wish  it?"  he  said.  "Well,  then!  This 
waltz,  you  will  understand,  is  the  theme  of  a 
musical  romance  which  I  have  composed.  It 
will  be  sung  once  in  the  first  act  by  the  heroine, 
then  in  the  second  act  as  a  duet  for  heroine  and 
hero.  I  weave  it  into  the  finale  of  the  second 
act,  and  we  have  an  echo  of  it,  sung  off  stage, 
in  the  third  act.  What  I  play  you  now  is  the 
second-act  duet.  The  verse  is  longer.  So! 
The  male  voice  begins — " 

A  pleasant  time  was  had  by  all  for  ten  min- 
utes. 
"Ah,  but  this  is  not  rehearsing,  childrun!"  cried  Mr. 
Saltzburg  remorsefully  at  the  end  of  that  period.     "This 
is  not  business.     Come  now,  the  opening  chorus  of  Act 
One,  and  please  this  time  keep  on  the  key.     Before  it  was 
sour,  sour.     Come!     La-la-la.  ..." 
"Mr.  Thaltzburg!" 
"Miss  Trevor?" 

"There  was  an  awfully  thweet  fox-trot  you  used  to  play 
us.     I  do  wish.  .  .  ." 

"Some  other  time,  some  other  time!  Now  we  must 
work.     Come,  La-la-la.  .  .  " 

"I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it,  girls,"  said  the  cherub 
regretfully.     "Honetht,  it  was  a  lalapalootha!" 
The  pack  broke  into  full  cry: 
"Oh,  Mr.  Saltzburg!" 
"Please,  Mr.  Saltzburg!" 
"Do  play  the  foxtrot,  Mr.  Saltzburg!" 
"If  it  is  as  good  as  the  varlse,"  said  the  duchess,  stooping 
once  more  to  the  common  level,  "I  am  sure  it  must  be 
very  good  indeed."     She  powdered  her  nose.     "And  one 
so  rarely  hears  musicianly  music  nowadays,  does  one!" 
"Which  foxtrot?"  asked  Mr.  Saltzburg  weakly. 
"Play  'em  all!"  decided  a  voice  on  the  left. 
"Yes,  play  'em  all,"  bayed  the  pack. 
"I  am  sure  that  that  would  be  charming,"  agreed  the 
duchess,  replacing  her  powder  puff. 

MR.  SALTZBURG  played  'em  all.  This  man  by  now 
seemed  entirely  lost  to  shame.  The  precious  min- 
utes that  belonged  to  his  employers,  and  should  have  been 
earmarked  for  "The  Rose  of  America,"  flitted  by.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  ensemble,  who  should  have 
been  absorbing  and  learning  to  deliver  the  melodies  of 
Roland  Trevis  and  the  lyrics  of  Otis  Pilkington,  lolled  back 
in  their  seats.  The  yellow-keyed  piano  rocked  beneath  an 
unprecedented  onslaught.  "The  proceedings  had  be- 
gun to  resemble  not  so  much  a  rehearsal  as  a  happy 
home  evening,  and  grateful  glances  were  cast  at  the  com- 
placent cherub.  She  had,  it  was  felt,  shown  tact  and 
discretion. 

Pleasant  conversation  began  again. 

".  .  .  And  I  walked  a  couple  of  blocks,  and  there 
was  exactly  the  same  model  in  Schwartz  &  Gulderstein's 
window  at  twenty-six  fifty.  .  .  " 

".  .  .  He  got  on  at  Forty-second  Street,  and  he  was 
kinda  fresh  from  the  start.     I  could  see  he  was  carrying 
a  package.     At  Sixty-sixth  he  came  sasshaying  right  down 
the  car,  and  said:  'Hellow,  patootie!'    Well,  I  drew  myself  : 
up.  ..." 

".  .  .  'Even  if  you  are  my  sister's  husband,'  I  said 
to  him.     Oh,  I  suppose  I  got  a  temper.     It  takes  a  lot 
Continued  on  Page  53 
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One  of  the  women  stepped  forward.      "What  are  yon  doing  here?" 


B 


ALL  afternoon  Andrews,  the 
Man  from  the  Desert,  and 
Stewart  Owen  had  wandered 
about  the  Club  Enclosure  of  the 
Woodbine  Course,  and,  as  the  horses 
went  to  the  post  in  each  race,  had 
climbed  up  a  back  stairway  to  the  top  of  the  Stand  to 
watch  them  gallop. 

It  was  a  new  experience  to  Owen  to  watch  race  after 
race  pulled  off  and  not  have  a  bet,  for  he  was  a  mining 
promoter,  and,  as  such,  a  gambler;  prosaic  things,  with  no 
chance  for  a  quick  win  or  lose,  were  too  cold  for  his  fevered 
blood.  Perpetually  he  fingered  the  big  diamond  in  his  tie 
irritably. 

It  was  like  the  time  he  had  gone  on  the  water  wagon  and 
had  observed,  with  a  thrill  of  self-pride,  his  fellow  mining 
men,  each  with  a  foot  on  the  rail  as  they  tossed  off  the 
loquacity  juice.  To-day  was  a  day  off  in  the  betting; 
to-morrow  the  big  coup  was  to  eventuate.  Since  their 
last  big  win  over  Red  Devil,  the  Man  from  the  Desert 
had  somewhat  monotonously  admonished: 

"You  sit  tight,  Mr.  Owen;  we're  on  velvet  now,  an'  we'll 
take  a  breather.  I  got  a  better  one  than  Red  Devil  in  the 
pickle  bar'I;  yes,  sir,  by  gum!"  And  the  patriarch  had 
pulled  lean  fingers  through  the  gray  beard,  and  showed  his 
yellow  fangs  in  a  soulless  grin. 

And  to-morrow  the  juicy  thing  was  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
pickle  barrel;  Drummer  was  to  be  run  in  the  Woodstock 
Plate — and  win  it. 

As  each  race  wa.s  run  the  Man  from  the  Desert,  stop- 
watch in  hand,  covered  the  horses  with  his  powerful  field 
glasses,  and  always  his  comments  were:  "There  aint  nothin' 
gallopin'  to-day  can  take  Drummer's  measure";  or  "Drum- 
mer would  just  lie  behind  that  bunch  breezin',  and  gallop 
over  the  top  of  'em  in  the  stretch." 

Once  Owen  jibed,  "Have  we  got  to  bust  the  water  cart 
to  bring  home  this  Drummer  colt — does  our  psychology 
friend  sit  into  this  game?" 

And  old  Andrews  had  answered  solemnly:  "Drummer's  a 
plugger — he's  kind  of  like  a  cart  horse;  he  aint  got  no 
psychology.  D'you  remember  King  James,  or  Phil 
Dwyer's  Banquet?  P'raps  you  don't  —  you're  a  young 
one;  but  he's  kind  of  like  they  was.  He'll  go  out  there  on 
to  the  track  lookin'  as  if  he  was  sore  at  'em  wakin' 
him  so  early,  an'  he'll  stand  down  at  the  barrier  as  if 
he  was  waitin'  for  a  feed  of  oats;  an'  when  the  web- 
bin'  shoots  up,  there  he'll  be  humpin'  along  same's  if 
he  was  off  on  a  trip  to  Toledo,  an'  had  no  fixed  date 
to  arrive.  He'll  jus'  gallop,  an'  gallop,  an'  break 
their  hearts." 

When  the  last  race  had  been  run,  the  Man  from  the 
Desert  said:  "We'll  jus'  wait  till  all  these  gas  wag- 
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gons've  got  away  an'  I'll  show  you  '01'  Reliable' 
what  the  boys  call  him." 


-that's 


"yiTHEN  the  crowd  had  thinned  out,  Andrews  led  Owen 

'  »  out  through  the  paddock,  across  the  parking  square, 
and  down  to  the  row  of  stalls  in  Stable  A,  the  backs  of 
which  abutted  on  Queen  St.  They  were  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  race  course. 

"He's  in  here,"  Andrews  said,  as  they  stopped  in  front 
of  Stall  13.  To  a  negro  stableman  he  added:  "Jim,  open 
the  door;  my  friend  wants  to  have  a  peep  at  Drummer." 

When  the  door  was  swung  Owen's  handsome  face  lighted 
up,  and  a  grin  displayed  his  white,  even  teeth:  "Putting 
one  over,  old  Mr.  Snookums,  eh?"  he  laughed.  "That's 
old  psychology— Red  Devil,  isn't  it?" 

The  darkey  exploded  in  indignation:  "What  you  sayin', 
mistah!  Red  Devil's  an  ash  cart  hawse  specified  alongside 
this  stake  hoss!" 

And  Andrews  added:  "He's  kinder  looks  like  him,  bein'  a 
chestnut  an'  all,  Mr.  Owen,  but — "  he  stooped  under  a  bar 
that  halved  the  doorway,  and  slipping  his  fingers  in  the 
halter  turned  the  horse  around— "Ked  Devil  }ias  got  a 
white  cloven  hoof  in  his  forehead,  an'  this  hawse  aint  got 
nothin';  he's  jus'  plain  sorrel  from  heel  to  muzzle." 

"He's  got  a  pair  of  hips  on  him  like  a  Siwash  squaw," 
Owen  grunted. 

"Yes,"  Andrews  affirmed,  "them's  the  push,  the  pro- 
pellers. Men  talk  a  lot  about  the  angle  of  a  hawse's 
shoulder,  an'  his  cannon  bones,  an*  whether  he's  over  on 
the  knees  or  straight  as  a  lamp  post,  but  gimme  a  long,  lean 
neck,  like  Drummer's  got,  an'  the  power  behind,  an'  I 
know  I've  got  speed  an'  stayin'  both.  An'  if  you'll  look 
at  the  width  of  that  forehead,  young  man,  an'  'em  placid, 
sleepy  eyes,  you'll  know  he's  got  brains,  an'  aint  feared 
of  nothin'." 

He  turned  the  horse  back  till  the  immense  quarters  were 


IS'oTf';. — Last  year  there  appeared  a  race  Jtorse  story 
by  W.  A.  Fraaer  in  M.\cLe.\n's,  "Owners  Up,"  that 
the  editors  believed  was  just  about  the  best  ever 
written.  But  "The  Night  Riders"  is  just  as  good.  It 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  classic  of  the  race  track. 


facing  the  door;  then  he  ran  a  fore- 
finger down  a  crease  in  a  mighty  hip, 
saying:  "See  that  little  gutter,  Mr. 
Owen?  That  shows  that  there  aint 
no  fat  left;  he's  all  bone  an'  sinew, 
that's  what  '01'  Reliable'  is — he  never 
was  better  in  his  life.  I'm  tellin'  you  this,  Mister,  'cause 
we've  got  to  bet  big  money  to-morrow  to  win  much- 
he  won't  be  more'n  two  to  one  at  the  outside.  I've  done 
all  I  know  how  to  cover  him  up,  not  lettin'  him  work  out  a 
full  mile-an'-eighth,  easin'  him  up  a  furlong  in  the  middle 
of  every  gallop;  but  the  dockers  're  gettin'  foxy;  they've 
seen  that  long  lope  of  his,  an'  see  him  come  home  breezin' 
m  1.55  an'  they've  guessed  the  rest.  They're  callin'  him 
to  win." 

^  Owen  pointed  to  the  number  above  the  door,  No.  13. 
"What  th'  hell  d'  you  expect,  camping  in  that  hoodoo 
jomt?  It's  dollars  to  doughnuts  he'll  go  over  the  rail, 
cross  a  leg,  or  get  disqualified  in  the  race,"  he  declared. 
"If  the  bookmakers  was  all  like  you,"  the  Man  from  the 
Desert  sighed,  "I'd  get  six  or  eight  to  one  for  my  money. 
Here's  your  friend.  Red  Devi',"  he  added,  as  they  moved 
down  to  Stall  11.  "He's  as  big  as  the  other  hawse— six- 
teen-two— but  Drummer  could  lose  him  at  a  mile-'n-a- 
quarter." 

A  S  'THEY  rode  back  to  the  hotel  in  Owen's  car,  the 

■'■  *-  mining  man   kept   lamenting  the   hoodoo  number. 

There  was  a  touch  of  impatience  in  the  unemotional 

Desert  Man's  voice  as  he  put  logical  deduction  against 

this  mental  vagary. 

"Drummer  has  showed  me  good  enough  to  run  that 
mile-'n-eighth  to-morrow,  with  a  hundred  an'  sixteen 
pounds  on  his  back,  in  1.51  or  52,  an'  the  track  record  is 
1.52.  This  track's  three  seconds  slower  'n  Saratoga.  " 
"Look  here.  Uncle,"  and  Owen  let  the  smile  fade  from 
his  face,  "you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  racing  is  luck  pure 
and  simple;  it's  the  devilish  uncertainty  of  the  thing— why. 
hang  it!  haven't  all  the  bookmakers  got  big  automobiles 
and  don't  they  spend  money  like  drunken  fish?  And 
d'you  think  that  one  of  'em  Johnnies  would  get  up  on  :i 
stand^to  make  a  book  if  it  was  numbered  137  Why  in  the 
name^of  Mike  don't  you  shift  him  into  some  other  stall?" 
'"Cause  I  aint  superstitious.  I  don't  play  cards 
on  a  hunch;  three  aces  on  the  deal  is  better'n  a  bob- 
tail flush,  I  figger.  If  you  don't  feel  like  backin' 
Drummer  to-morrow,  as  we  agreed,  you  can  pull 
your  freight.  I'll  run  for  the  stake— that's  three 
thousand,  an'  bet  purty  nigh  every  dollar  I've  got 
myself." 

"I  aint  leading  up  to  no  quittin',"  Owen  objected; 
"I'm  in  the  game  to  stay." 
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They  had  dinner  together  at  the  hotel,  and  in  spite  of 
the  Man  from  the  Desert's  conviction  that  Drummer  was  a 
certainty,  Owen  felt  the  metaphysical  impact  of  the  ill- 
reputed  No.  13;  something  would  happen,  he  knew. 

Owen  had  been  brought  up  in  the  mining  West,  or  rather, 
like  Topsy,  he  had  just  "growed  up" ;  very  little  schooling, 
so  his  mind,  bright,  active,  and  clever,  was  still  the  mind  of 
a  boy — subject  to  impulse.  The  spirit  of  the  West  had 
been  casual;  a  hunch,  or  a  dream,  or  a  sub-conscious  belief 
winning  lucky  prospectors  more  fortunes  than  mining 
engineers'  scientific  reports. 

Owen  studied  the  lean  brown  face  of  the  Man  from  the 
Desert,  and  something  of  why  his  obsession  failed  to  in- 
fluence the  other  crept  into  his  mind.  Andrews'  mouth 
was  like  that  of  a  jack-fish — practically  no  lips;  it  was  a 
slit  through  which  food  was  put,  or  from  which  came  the 
workings  of  that  machine-like  mind.  His  eyes  were  cold 
—a  greenish-blue;  selfish,  absolutely;  seeing  only  the  main 
point,  the  deductable  possibilities. 

"It's  just  this  way.  Uncle,"  Owen  said;  "I  never  sat  into 
a  game  in  my  life  feeling  I  ought  to  keep  out  that  I  didn't 
lose.  There's  something  works  here" — and  he  tapped  his 
chest— "that  rings  like  a  bell  on  the  target  when  I've  a 
true  bead.  I  went  to  see  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  run,  and 
I  got  a  four-ways  tout  on  Dandelion  as  the  winner.  I 
went  into  the  paddock  to  have  a  look  at  this  pony.  The 
horses  were  being  led  around  in  a  ring,  and  every  time  I 
took  a  peep  all  I  could  see  was  a  big  bay  mare  with  No.  13 
on  her  saddle  cloth — her  name  was  'Tokalon.'  I  got  a 
hunch  right  there  that  I  ought  to  back  her,  because  it  was 
being  shoved  under  my  nose.  The  reason  I  couldn't 
see  Dandelion,  I  learned  after,  was,  that  he  hadn't  been 
brought  into  the  paddock,  being  a  bad  actor.  But  my 
racing  friend  was  a  man  like  yourself,  Unole,  all  hard  facts, 
and  before  we  got  to  the  books  he'd  talked  me  over.  I 
bet  five  hundred  on  Dandelion,  at  three  to  one,  and  let 
Tokalon — who  was  thirty  to  one — run  for  Sweeny.  Well, 
Tokalon  beat  Dandelion.  You'll  find 
that  all  in  the  books." 

"That  aint  nothin',"  Andrews  an- 
swered disconsolately;  "she  was  the 
best  hawse,  that's  all,  an'  had  a  light 
weight.  Anyway,  you'd  've  won  on 
thirteen  that  time." 

"Yes,  and  the  hunch  was  that  I 
would;  to-day  it's  that  I'll  lose — see?" 

As  they  rose  from  dinner  and  went 
out  to  the  rotunda,  Andrews  began  to 
react;  the  other's  persistency,  his  song 
of  "Nevermore,"  was  actually  per- 
forming the  impossible.  He  sat  down 
on  a  lounge  to  smoke  a  cigar  while 
Owen  wandered  about. 

TN  HALF-AN-HOUR  Owen  came 
■»■  back,  and  sitting  down  beside  An- 
drews said:  "You  know  Ben  Hawke, 
the  bookie,  don't  you.  Uncle?" 

"I  do;  but  if  I  was  asked  that  ques- 
tion by  a  stranger  I'd  say,  no." 

"I  guess  he's  kind  of  like  that." 

"What  about  him?" 

"Well,  we  were  in  the  bar  havin'  a 
shot  in  the  wrist,  three  or  four  of  us, 
and  they  got  talking  King  John  to  win 
the  Woo  dstock  Plate—" 

"Yes,  that's  Ben  Hawke's  horse, 
though  he  runs  as  Pete  Murphy's." 

"When  I  said  something  about 
Drummer,  Ben  offered  to  lay  five 
thousand  to  two  against  him." 

The  Man  from  the  Desert  frowned. 
"P'raps  he's  bettin'  on  number  thir- 
teen too,"  he  said  sarcastically.  "Did 
you  take  the  bet?" 

"I  didn't  tell  him  Drummer  was  in 
thirteen  stall." 

"Nobody  has  to  tell  Ben  Hawke 
anythin' ;  he's  got  a  couple  of  burglars 
paid  to  spy  on  every  stable,  an'  he 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  Drummer 
can  give  King  John  ten  pounds  at  a 
mile-'n-eighth;  an'  to-morrow  King 
John  carries  a  hundred  an'  twenty- 
four  pounds  more  'n  Drummer'll 
pack." 

l,s"What  does  he  want  to  lay  against 
him  for?" 

"Takin'  a  chance,  I  guess.  Drum- 
mer might  die,  or  get  sick,  or  be 
scratched  before  race  time  to-morrow, 
an'  you'd  lose  your  bet.  If  the  horse 
starts  he'd  probably  lay  it  off." 

Andrews  rose,  saying,  "There's  my 
trainer.  Cooper;  I've  got  to  talk  to 
him.     I'll  .see  you  later." 

"Come  up  to  my  room,"  he  said  to 
Cooper  when  the  two  met. 

In  the  room  Andrews  said:  "Ben 
Hawke    offered  to   lay  five  thousand 


to  two  against  Drummer,  Cooper,  an'  Drummer  ought  to 
be  an  eight-to-five  chance  if  he  goes  to  the  post." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Andrews,  he's  got  that  horse- 
doper,  Memphis  Jack,  here— that's  the  fellow  got  six  months 
at  New  Orleans  for  night  ridin'." 

"Gener'ly  there  aint  much  of  that— it  don't  come  off 
more'n  once  in  ten  years;  but  Owen's  been  croakin'  all 
evenin'  about  Hoodoo  13;  an'  I'm  kinder  like  an'  ol' 
lady  at  a  revival  meetin',  I  feel  somethin'  pullin'  me." 

Andrews  unlocked  a  trunk,  and  transferred  from  it  to  his 
pockets  a  revolver,  a  Yale  lock,  a  tin  of  wax,  and  a  bottle. 
Cooper  watched  this  performance  listles-sly,  comprehend- 
ingly;  he  mentally  anticipated  the  Man  from  the  Desert's 
next  words: 

"I'll  take  a  taxi  out  to  the  stables.  Memphis  can't  pick 
this   lock.     It's   damn   nonsense,   but   I'll   sleep   better." 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  go  instead?"  Cooper  asked. 

"No,  you  stay  here  an'  keep  your  ears  open;  the  gang's 
about.  I  see  Ben  Hawke  an'  that  wire-tapper,  Goener, 
purty  thick." 

WHEN  Andrews,  leaving  his  taxi  outside,  walked  into 
Stable  A,  he  found  his  stableman,  Jim,  sitting  in 
front  of  Stall  13  strumming  softly  an  old  banjo,  and  puffing 
at  a  very  bad  cigar.  At  sight  of  Andrews  the  darkey  tried 
to  hide  the  banjo  behind  hid  back. 

"Better  cut  the  music  out,  Jim,"  Andrews  admonished; 
"that  horse'U  need  all  his  sleep  to-night — he's  got  some 
job  to-morrow." 

"De  ol'  feller  likes  it,  boss;  he  jes  loves  dat  li'le  tinkle- 
tinkle  on  de  banjo.  Guess  he  kinder  thinks  he's  down  in 
ol'  Kentuck  again.  He's  a-roostin'  in  de  hay,  now,  boss, 
snorin',  dat's  what  '01'  Reliable's'  doin'." 

"Been  anybody  pokin'  'bout,  .Jim?" 

"No,  sir,  dere  ain'.  I'd  've  give  'em  dat,"  and  he  point- 
ed to  a  hickory  stable  broom  handle.  "Dat's  for  vis'tors 
dat  ain'  no  right  hangin'  'round." 


"He  kinder  looks  like  him,  bein'  a  ehcatnnt  an'  all,  Mr.  Owen,  Imt 


"Well,  listen  to  me,  now,  Jim.  You  been  with  me  a  long 
time,  aint  you,  nigger?" 

"I  has,  boss." 

"Well,  I'm  dependin'  on  you  to-night."  He  took  the 
Yale  lock  from  his  pocket.  "I'm  goin'  to  put  this  on 
Drummer's  door,  an'  you  put  the  key  in  your  pocket. 
Here's  a  pistol  for  you.  I  want  you  to  sleep  in  No.  12  stall 
with  the  little  mare.  If  you  hear  a  noise,  pop  out;  an' 
if  there's  anybody  tryin'  to  get  to  Drummer  pump  a  bullet 
into  him." 

"I'll  make  a  strainer  ob  him,  boss." 

"An'  if  anybody  comes  about  don't  let  'em  give  you  a 
drink — it'd  be  doped." 

"I  never  take  a  drink  when  I'm  on  de  stables  at  night." 

"Jim  there's  bad  niggers  an'  good  niggers,  but  there 
never  was  a  nigger  that  wouldn't  lie.  You  do  take  a  drink; 
but  you  don't  get  drunk,  or  I  wouldn't  keep  you.  You're 
goin'  to  take  a  drink  to-night,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  give  it  to 
you — then  no  more.  Here's  a  dollar.  You  go  down  to 
the  Duke  of  York  Hotel  along  Queen  St. — it's  only  about 
eight  blocks,  an'  bring  back  a  flask  of  the  best  Scotch." 

The  darkey  disappeared. 

THIS  order  seemed  a  little  odd  as  the  Man  from  the 
Desert  had  passed  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  way  down, 
and  there  was  a  hotel  at  the  course. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  Andrews  was  a  very  busy  man 
indeed  in  his  preparations  to  offset  the  plans  of  whoever 
might  want  to  get  at  Drummer. 

But  when  Jim  returned  he  saw  a  brass  Yale  lock  on  the 
door  of  13,  and  Andrews  was  puffing  stolidly  at  a  cigar. 
He  handed  the  key  to  Jim,  saying,  "Put  this  in  your  pocket, 
an'  don't  give  it  up  if  you  have  to  kill  a  man." 

He  took  the  flask  and  emptied  half  of  its  contents  on  the 
ground,  tears  rising  to  the  darkey's  eyes  at  this  wanton 
waste. 

"There's  two  drinks,  Jim,"  he  said;  "take  one  now,  an' 
onet'wardmornin'.  Will  you  promise 
that?" 

"Yes,  sah.  I  guess  I  gits  what  you 
means,  boss — dat  I'll  sit  up  dere  in  dat 
stall  all  night  waitin'  for  dat  drink." 

"If  you  take  good  cai-e  of  01'  Re- 
liable, he'll  win  to-morrow,  an'  you 
get  a  hundred  dollars;  an'  whatever 
you  see,  or  hear,  or  find  out,  mum's 
the  word  till  I  come  early  in  the  morn- 
in'.  If  any  pryin'  son-of-a-gun  wants 
o  pump  you,  you  jus'  say,  'I  don't 
know  nothin'.  Don't  open  up  any  of 
the  stalls  till  I  come." 

"Jes  as  you  say,  boss;  I  can  give  an 
oyster  ten  pounds  in  de  Deef  an'  Dumb 
Stakes  when  I  git  de  straight  tip." 

WHEN  the  Man  from  the  Desert 
had  gone  Jim  took  the  flask, 
and  opening  the  door  of  Stall  12,  said, 
in  his  soft,  negro  voice:  "It's  on'y  me, 
li'l  gal— Jim.  Don'  you  worry  none, 
honey,  you  jest  go  right  on  sleepin'."^ 

He  stood  the  flask  up  in  a  corner, 
handling  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  an 
orchid,  muttering:  "Dere  you  is,  you 
red-head  debbil!  You  stay  dere  till 
'bout  fou'  clock,  or  p'raps  free;  but 
don'  you  whistle,  nor  make  no  noise, 
'cause  I  got  to  keep  ma  promise  to  de 
boss.     You  jes  go  sleep,  li'l  bottle." 

He  came  out  again,  closed  the  door, 
and  taking  up  his  banjo  picked  from 
its  strings  a  tremulous  wail  He  could 
see  along  the  line  of  stables  two  men 
squatted  about  a  blanket  shooting 
craps.  Sometimes  a  voice  carried  to 
his  ear:  "Come  on  you  'leven";  some- 
times a  laugh,  sometimes  an  oath. 

The  Scotch  whisky  had  roused  him 
to  a  mild  venturesomeness;  picking 
the  banjo  palled  upon  him.  He 
leaned  it  against  the  stall  door,  and 
sauntered  down  to  the  players. 

It  was  Memphis  Jack,  tlie  evil  mul- 
atto, who  said  cheerily,  "Squat  down, 
nigger,  an'  roll  the  bones." 

Jim  held  back;  but  the  itch  was  on 
him— his  fingers  tingled.  Mr.  An- 
drews had  said  nothing  about  rolling 
the  bones,  and  if  he  sat  back  up  yon- 
der alone,  he'd  keeping  thinking  of  the 
whisky  in  the  flask. 

"Here,  Jim,  roll  'em  for  me  ageo. 
Bill,"  Memphis  said;  "I've  got  a  littlr 
somethin' — I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

Memphis  went  down  along  the 
stable  to  a  stall,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Jim,  now  interested,  remained  in 
the  game.  But  when  the  bottle  was 
passed  he,  true  to  his  promise,  refused 
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fto  drink.  "No,  sah,  Mistah  Memphis,  I  got  to  watch  de 
'winner  ob  de  Woodstock  Plate  to-night,  an'  I  don'  mix  ma 
licker  an'  ma  bus'ness,"  he  declared. 

Memphis  laughed  disagreeably.  "Drummer!"  he  sneer- 
ed. "When  did  that  ol'  cart-horse  ever  beat  a  horse  like 
King  John?  I  guess  you'd  better  look  out,  nigger,  that 
somebody  don't  steal  him  an'  take  him  down  to  New  York 
to  beat  Colin." 

"Dey  got  a  mighty  nice  chance  to  steal  him,  Mistah 
Memphis,  wit'  a  Yale  lock  on  de  door',  wit'  de  key  in  ma 
pocket,  an'  a  gun  in  de  othah";  and  Jim  displayed  the  two 
instruments  of  protection.  "An'  dis  li'l  coon'll  be  right 
dar,  sleepin'  in  box  12  wit'  de  li'l  mare." 

Memphis  shot  an  evil  glance  across  the  blanket  at  Bill, 
and  the  latter  nodded. 


npHEY  played  for  an  hour,  the  gleaming  cubes  holding 
■*•  them  so  intense  that  scarce  a  word  escaped,   but, 
"Come  on  you  seben — come  eleben!    ma    bones!"    and 
other  vocabulary  of  the  game. 

Suddenly  Memphis  said:  "Leave  me  out  for  a  round — 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

He  rose  and  went  into  a  stall  that  held  the  racing 
accoutrements  of  the  string  of  horses  that  were  really 
owned  by  Ben  Hawke,  though  they  were  nominally 
Murphy's — the  Murphy  Stable.  Here  he  took  from  his 
pocket  a  curious  surgical-looking  coiftrivance.  It  was  a 
short  hypodermic  syringe  attached  to  a  ring. 

Memphis  filled  this  from  a  bottle  and  slipped  the  ring 
over  the  second  finger  of  his  right  hand.  The  plunger  lay  in 
his  palm,  and  the  needle  along  beneath  his  finger.  Mem- 
phis placed  the  needle  point  against  his  left  hand,  pressed 
the  plurger  gently  by  closing  his  right  slightly,  and  a  drop 
of  fluid  lay  in  his  palm. 

"That's  all  right,  Mistah  Jim — that'll  give  you  a  nice 
night's  sleep,  nigger,"  and  he  laughed. 
Then  Memphis  went  back  to  the  game. 
Jim  was  rolling  the  dice,  and  threw  seven.     As  he 
reached    for   the    bones    again    Memphis   exclaimed 
angrily:  "Here,  nigger,  you  lose  the  bones;  you  jus' 
rolled  five — this  aint  the  first  round!" 

With  both  hands  he  grasped  the  hand  that  covered 
the  dice,  and  drove  the  needle  into  a  finger. 

Jim,  with  a  cry  of  pain,  cried:  "What  de  debbil  you 
got  in  you'  han',  yeller  man — a  razor?  What  you 
stick  in  ma  fingah,  Memphis?" 

"I  aint  got  nothin';  mus'  be  my  fingah  nail  scratch 
you^    Why  you  don't  let  go  the  bones?" 

"How  I  goin'  let  go  when  you  squeeze  ma  han', 
yeller  man?" 

Finally  Jim  got  his  hand  free  and  looked  at  his  finger 
by  the  light  of  the  flickering  stable  lamp.  "It  was 
jes  de  same's  a  bee  stung  me,"  he  said. 

"Guess  it  was  thistle  out  of  the  hay  hangin'  to  this 
blanket,"  Bill  suggested. 

Jim  put  the  finger  in  his  mouth  and  sucked  it. 
"Mought've  been  a  damn  wasp  fell  out  de  hay — 
it  stings,"  he  grunted  between  pulls  at  the  finger 
with  his  thick  lips.  "Guess  I'll  go  up  de  stable 
an'  put  some  arnica  on  it;  I'm  gettin'  kind  ob 
sleepy." 

He  gathered  up  the  silver  that  was  his  stake  and 
slouched  back  to  Stall  12. 

"That  nigger'U  be  dead  to  the  world  in  twenty 
minutes,"  Memphis  declared;  "then  we'll  get  that 
key." 

'"pHE  two  had  a  pull  at  the  bottle,  and,  turning 
*-  out  the  stable  lamp,  sat  plotting  for  half-an- 
hour.     Then  they  rose,  slipped  quietly  along  and 
entered  the  stall  where  Jim  lay  sleeping  under  the 
effects  of  the  drug.     They  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  and  Memphis  found  the  key  to  the  Yale 
lock.     Then  the  two  men  came  out,  closed  the 
door  again,  and  the  mulatto  said:  "I'll  go  up  to  the  Duke 
of  York  and  phone  Ben  to  make  sure  that  ol'  guy  an' 
Cooper's  in  bed;  if  they're  fixed  for  the  night  we'll  wait  an 
hour  an'  then  give  Drummer  his  joy  ride.     I'd  phone  from 
the  hotel  here,  but  there's  a  lot  of  fellers  in  the  bar  and 
what  they  don't  see  they  can't  tell." 

In  twenty  minutes  Memphis  was  back. 

"I  got  Ben  all  right,"  he  said  to  Bill,  "an'  he  says  that 
both  of  'em  is  in  the  hay.  In  about  half-an-hour  you  take 
a  saddle,  a  comb,  a  brush,  an'  a  couple  of  cloths  to  dry 
Drummer  out  over  to  that  little  patch  of  trees  in  behind 
the  old  mill.  Drummer'U  win  the  Woodstock  Plate  to- 
morrow— I  guess  not.  I  owe  that  ol'  whiskered  son-of-a- 
Run  somethin'.     It  was  that  ol'  thief  got  me  sent  down." 

"Don't  break  Drummer  down.  Jack,"  the  other  man  said 
in  low  tones;  "just  gallop  him  till  he's  tired.  The  Davies 
Course  is  heavy,  but  the  goin's  good.  Give  him  about 
four  miles  at  a  stiff  clip,  that'll  take  the  edge  off  him." 

"I  aint  got  nothin'  agen  the  horse,"  Memphis  answered; 
"but  if  it  was  that  ol'  wall-eyed  son-of-a-gun  that  owns 
him  I'd  slit  his  throat." 

It  was  still  dark,  though  a  faint  tint  of  silver  in  the 
eastern  sky  suggested  that  a  moon  was  climbing  just  be- 
yond the  hills,  when  Memphis  silently  unlocked  the  door 
<  >f  Stall  13,  speaking  softly  to  soothe  the  horse  as  he  entered. 


At  a  flicker  of  the  electric  light  he  carriel,  the  che~>tnut, 
sensing  a  stranger,  canted  to  his  feet. 

Memphis  shut  off  the  light,  slipped  a  bridle  over  the 
horse's  head,  and  led  him  out,  locking  the  door  behind 
him;  out  through  the  corner  gate  on  to  Queen  Street  he 
went,  and  along  to  where  Bill  waited  with  a  saddle  in  the 
shadow  of  trees. 

"The  Davies  Course  is  about  three  miles  from  here," 
Bill  said,  "and  you  ought  to  be  back  in  an  hour-an'-a- 
half.   Walk  him  all  the  way  back.  Jack,  to  let  him  cool  out." 

"He  won't  take  no  holdin'  comin'  home,"  Memphis 
sneered.  "I'll  have  to  keep  him  goin'  after  I've  done  with 
him  in  the  gallop.  Four  miles  with  a  hundred  an'  fifty 
on  his  back'll  take  the  ginger  out  of  him,  I  guess." 

"Don't  mark  him  with  whip  or  spur,"  Bill  cautioned. 
"When  old  Andrews  finds  him  in  the  mornin'  too  tired  to 
eat,  his  new  Yale  lock  all  nice  in  place  an'  the  key  in  nigger 
Jim's  pocket,  he'll  just  think  Drummer's  got  botts,  or  flu, 
or  indigestion.  I'll  be  here  when  you  come  back,  Jack. 
Now  up  you  go." 

TV/T  EMPHIS  lifted  to  the  saddle,  and,  keeping  to  the  back 
-"-^J-  streets,  trotting  and  cantering,  he  swung  along  to  the 
Davies  track.  When  he  came  to  the  C.P.R.  track  at 
Leaside,  he  knew  he  was  almost  there. 

Presently  he  turned  through  a  gate  that  yielded  to  his 
lift  of  the  latch,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  across 
fields,  a  second  gate  in  a  board  fence  that  surrounded  the 
little  three-quarter-mile  track  was  also  not  locked. 

The  moon  had  now  topped  the  trees  that  bordered  the 
farm,  throwing  a  mystic  glamor  over  the  course.  It  was 
an  ideal  spot  for 
this  stolen  night 
ride;  the  track  was 
high  and  dry  but 
sandy;  there  was  a 
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board  fence  on  the  outside 
and  a  low,  white-painted  rail 
on  the  inside. 

Memphis  laughed  evilly  as  he  knotted  the  bridle  rein  to 
the  right  length  for  his  grip,  and  hunching  the  horse  with 
his  knees  broke  him  into  a  canter,  and  then,  with  a  tickle  of 
the  spurs,  into  a  gallop.  Round  the  egg-like  oval  the  big 
chestnut  was  driven. 

And  presently  the  thunder  of  his  hoofs  carried  to  the  ears 
of  two  ladies  who  lived  in  a  little  house  near  the  entrance 
to  the  track.  They  raised  chickens  and  supervised  the 
track. 

Through  a  window  they  saw  the  mysterious  rider  flash 
past  in  the  ghostly  moonlight,  and,  being  capable,  they 
quickly  dressed  and  .slipped  out  to  the  track. 

As  Memphis  swung  up  the  home  stretch  in  his  fourth 
round  suddenly  an  electric  searchlight  blared  at  him  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  track,  and  his  mount  startled,  propped. 
So  precipitate  was  the  stoppage  that  the  mulatto  all  but 
went  over  his  horse's  head,  and  his  cap  flew  off. 

Pulling  himself  back  in  the  saddle,  his  startled  eyes  be- 
held a  disconcerting  vision.  He  would  have  laughed  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  angry  at  the  interruption. 

The  two  women,  gray-haired,  wore  riding  breeches,  top 
boots,  and  serviceable  jackets.  One  of  them  held  a  flash- 
light and  the  other  an  automatic  pistol.  Memphis  could 
see  the  weapon^  though  it  was  held  down  at  the  pos- 
sessor's side. 


"Get  cut  of  the  way,  there,  you  two,  or  I'll  gallop  you 
down,  you  fools!"  he  cursed  brutally. 

A  placid,  cultured  voice  answered  him:  "What  are  you 
doing  on  this  track?  This  is  private  property,  and  you 
have  no  business  here." 

"Do  you  happen  to  be  Bob  Davies's  grandmother?" 
Memphis  sneered. 

One  of  the  women  stepped  forward,  and  turning  the 
lapel  of  her  jacket,  showed  a  silver  badge. 

"I'm  in  charge  of  this  track;  I'm  a  special  constable; 
and  if  I  have  any  more  insolence  from  you  we'll  lock  you 
up  and  phone  for  a  policeman.     What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Memphis  could  see  the  right  hand  of  the  other  woman 
come  up  to  a  horizontal  position;  and  the  steel  barrel  of  the 
automatic  looked  cold  and  merciless  in -the  moonlight. 
He  was  a  quick-witted  crook,  and  he  realized  that  with 
these  quiet  ladies  bluff  was  of  no  value.  His  one  object 
now  was  to  get  away  quietly.  He  had  galloped  the  horse 
four  rounds,  three  miles  instead  of  four,  but  it  would  be 
enough. 

"I  was  only  exercisin'  my  boss  so  the  dockers  wouldn't 
time  him,"  he  answered  solemnly;  "I  wasn't  doin'  no  harm 
to  this  ol'  dirt  track.  If  you'll  please  hand  me  up  that  cap 
I'll  take  him  back  to  the  stables.  I  didn't  think  there  was 
no  harm  in  jus'  workin'  my  hoss  here." 

/^NE  of  the  women  picked  up  the  cap  and  putting  it  in  a 
^-^  pocket,  said,  as  she  flashed  the  electric  light  full  in  the 
mulatto's  face: 

"I  think  there's  something  wrong  about  this,  mister,  and 
I'll  just  keep  the  cap  to  identify  you.  I'll  know  your  face 
again,  too." 

A  cold  chill  shot  up  the  mulatto's  back.  "Gimme  the 
cap,"  he  pleaded;  "I  aint  doin'  no  harm." 

"No!"  the  woman  answered  decisively.  "And  if  you 
don't  get  off  this  course  at  once  I'll  make 
you  dismount,  march  you  into  the  house 
and  lock  you  up  in  a  room.  I  should  do 
that  anyway." 

Memphis  knew  he  was  beaten;  those 
self-possessed  sisters  would  not  yield,  he 
could  see;  even  if  he  got  the  better  of  a 
struggle  it  would  lead  to  a  police  case. 

"I'll  go,"  he  declared,  "but  you  aint  got 
no  business  to  keep  my  cap — I  aint  doin* 
no  harm." 

He    turned    the    horse    and    passed 
through  the  gate. 

Dreading  that  they  might  get  busy 
over  the  phone  he  trotted  and  cantered 
back  instead  of  walking  the  horse,  so  the 
chestnut  was  still  in  a  lather  of  sweat 
when  he  came  to  the  little  bluff  of  trees. 
The  two  men  worked  with  feverish  haste 
trying  to  dry  him  out,  Memphis  even 
stripping  off  his  shirt  to  use  as  an  extra 
cloth.  Then  the  tired  horse  was  led  back 
to  Stall  13,  Memphis  scraping  out  his 
hoofs  with  a  knife-hook  to  re- 
move the  traces  of  dirt. 

Just   as  he   had   cleaned   the 
fourth  hoof  a  noise  startled  him. 
He  sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it 
on  a  crack,  and  peeped  out;  but 
"~"  there  was  nobody  in  sight.     In  his 

startled  haste  he  had  dropped  his 
knife  in  the  deep  bedding;  but  he 
dared  not  flash  his  light  to  find  it, 
and  a  hurried  groping  failed  to  lo- 
cate it. 

Cursing  softly  he  slipped  out, 
locked  the  door,  popped  in  to  No. 
12,  and  put  the  key  in  nigger  Jim's  pocket.     Then  he  dis- 
covered what  the  startling  noise  had  been — it  was  Jim 
moaning  and  tossing  about  in  his  drugged  sleep. 

TN  THE  morning  the  sporting  page  of  two  papers  de- 
■*•  clared  that  the  Woodstock  Plate,  the  historic  race  that 
had  been  run  for  over  twenty-five  years,  lay  between  King 
John  and  Drummer.  But  in  the  noon  papers  there 
was  an  ominous  note  by  the  sporting  editor  that  Drummer 
might  not  be  a  starter  in  the  Woodstock  Plate — that  he 
had  not  been  out  for  a  gallop  that  morning;  that  he  was 
reported  sick,  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  mystery 
about  the  matter,  because  his  trainer.  Cooper,  declared  he 
would  start. 

Twenty  minutes  before  the  first  race  Judge  Frank  drew 
the  Man  from  the  Desert  to  one  side  in  the  Club  Enclosure, 
and  said: 

"Now,  Andrews,  all  we  want  here  is  straight  racing.  We 
don't  take  any  interest  in  the  betting  except  when  it  stops 
the  horses.  Of  course  Cooper  is  registered  sis  the  owner  of 
that  stable— that  complies  with  the  racing  rules  -but  you 
finance  him,  to  say  the  least.  Both  of  you  have  had  knocks 
in  the  South — that  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with;  but  here 
we  try  to  keep  the  racing  as  clean  as  we  can.  If  a  man  races 
to  win  here  we  don't  meddle  with  him  unless  he's  been 
reported  to  the  Club,  then  we've  got  to." 
Continued  on  Page  50 
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IT'S  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  the  handy  man 
of  the  community. 
Lenix  Ballister,  the  colored  diplomat  of 
Chatville  East,  while  not  exactly  such,  was  in 
many  regards  what  might  be  justly  termed  "A 
friend  in  need"  to  many  of  his  neighbors.     A 
funeral  would  have 
been  an  inauspicious 
occasion,  indeed, 
without  Lenix  rid- 
ing in  the  pall- 
bearers'democrat, 
ahead   of  the   pro- 
cession, and  he  had 
been  known  to  con- 
duct the  entire  fun- 
eral   from    digging 
the  grave  to  preach- 
ing the  funeral  ser- 
mon.    On   one  oc- 
casiwi  he  had  acted 
as  change-taker  at 
a  garden-party,  but 
onlyonce.  Justwhy 
his  services,  in  this 
connection,  were 
never  again  desired 
is  not  definitely 
known.     Certain 
jealous,  narrow- 
minded  people,  it  is 
true,  had  hinted 
that  it  was  because 
he  had  split  the  pro- 
ceeds  with  the 
church,     fifty-fifty; 
but  such  nasty  in- 
sinuations  are 
scarcely  things  to  be 
considered.      From 
time  immemorial 
martyrs  have  been 
slandered,  stoned, 
abused  and  burned 
at   the  stake,   and 
they  have  never  de- 
nied nor  retaliated. 
Why  should  he? 

Lenh's  good-Samaritan  specialty 
lay,  it  might  be  said,  in  helping  the 
under-dog.  Under-dog  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  man  who  has  been 
cornered  by  bigger  and  stronger  men  and  thrown  down  . 
Lenix  helped  such  a  one  whenever  possible.  This  he  did 
for  two  reasons,  sympathy  for  the  down-and-outer,  and 
contempt  for  law  which  had  made  him  such. 

True  he  scorned  the  under-dog  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  caught,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  reaching  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  down  one  whenever  possible. 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  the  busy  Chatville 
police-court  did  not  find  Lenix  giving  testimony  in  behalf 
of  some  luckless  wayfarer.  Judge  McDool  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  having  him  at  all  his  sessions  that  he 
hated  to  start  the  mills  of  Justice  without  him.  "Are  we 
to  open  court  without  Lenix,  to-day?"  he  would  say; 
and  the  lawyers  would  chuckle  and  the  policeman  grin 
from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  a  standing  joke  of  Judge  McDool's. 
The  old  Judge  used  to  say  of  Len's  testimony,  that  it 
was  the  most  powerful  dissertation  of  fiction,  compiled  to 
fit  the  occasion,  combined  with  flowery  and  unmeaning 
language,  that  any  court  had  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to. 

Undoubtedly,  the  judge  was  right.  But  Len's  testi- 
mony was  usually  a  little  more  than  this,  because  it  in- 
variably carried  with  it— conviction. 

Lenix  had  kissed  that  old  Bible,  lying  on  the  witness- 
stand,  so  many  times  that  he  knew  the  number  of  pebbles 
in  Its  leather  cover.  Always,  his  deportment  in  court 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  times,  it  is  true,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  give  just  the  variety  of  testimony 
he  desired  to  give,  but  he  was  always  willing  to  swear  to 
something  and  stick  to  it.  The  lawyer  had,  long  since, 
given  up  trying  to  rattle  him,  or  attempting  to  make  him 
deny  soriie  previous  assertion.  In  a  way,  they  respected 
Len,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  no  matter  how  clear  a  case 
they  had,  there  was  no  way  of  telling  just  how  it  would  go 
until  he  had  given  his  testimony. 

r^N  this  particular  morning  Lenix  was  at  the  police- 
^tcourt  early.  A  subpoena  had  been  quietly  handed 
him  the  night  before.  True,  the  usual  dollar  for  expenses, 
and  time,  had  not  accompanied  it,  nevertheless  in  the 
quiet  of  the  bam,  in  the  sputtering  light  of  a  lantern, 
Lemxjhad  read  the  subpoena  and  had  failed  utterly  to 
decipher  it. 
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All  he  could  learn  was 
that  he  was  being  sum- 
moned to  give  testimony  in  the 
case  of  one  Lem  Smith,  charged 
with  stealing  a  brick-and-mortar 
hod  from  one  James  Jinkins. 
Len  was  in  a  quandary.  He 
did  not  think  he  knew  James  Jinkins.  He  was  sure  he 
didn't  know  Lem  Smith.  What  a  brick-and-mortar  hod 
was,  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Of  course,  what  he 
would  say,  on  oath,  would  be  in  favor  of  the  prisoner; 
that  was  why  he  was  being  subpoenaed.  But  who  was  the 
prisoner?  How  did  he  come  to  get  caught?  What  did 
Smith  want  with  it,  anyhow? 

So,  he  had  come  down  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  this 
morning,  in  hopes  of  securing  some  information  concerning 
the  stolen  article,  and  of  getting  a  chance  to  have  a  word 
or  two  in  private  with  the  prisoner.  He  wished  to  know 
many  things— particularly  why  one  dollar  cash  had  not 
accompanied  the  subpoena. 

He  had,  accordingly,  walked  around  the  lock-up  twice, 
stretching  his  long  neck  in  vainly  striving  to  probe  the 
darkness  of  its  outer  cells.  But  Luck  was  against  him, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wore  his  horseshoe  attached  to 
the  trouser-band  beneath  his  vest.  He  failed  to  locate 
Smith,  who  was  likely  locked  securely  in  one  of  the  inner 
cells. 

A  trifle  worried,  Lenix  at  length  slowly  climbed  the 
steps  of  the  lock-up,  and  entered  the  silent,  musty  court- 
room. Never  in  all  his  police-court  experience  had  Lenix 
felt  so  helpless  to  give  needed  succor  to  an  under-dog. 

The  big,  bare  room  in  which  Judge  McDool  had  dis- 
pensed justice  and  pronounced,  for  twenty  years,  or  more, 
the  words  which  made  many  a  poor  prisoner  glad  or  sor- 
rowful, was  entirely  empty.  Not  even  the  burly  officer, 
Stanton,  was  there  to  ask  Len  if  he  had  wiped  his  feet 
before  entering.  But  the  officer's  coat  was  there,  hanging 
on  a  peg,  and  Stanton  would  not  be  far  away  from  his 
coat.  Lenix  glanced  at  the  clock  above  the  judge's  desk. 
Court  wouldn't  open  for  fifteen  minutes  yet.  He  shuffled 
his  feet  restlessly  and  glanced  about  him.  Then  he  put 
on  his  hat.  He  had  never  been  allowed  to  wear  his  hat  in 
court  before.  If  Luck  had  only  led  him  in  there  a  little 
sooner,  he  thought,  there  was  no  telling  just  what  liberties 
he  might  have  taken  with  the  sanctity  of  that  hated  spot. 
However,  there  were  a  few  more  little  things  he  might  do 
during  the  brief  time  at  his  disposal,  such  as  spit  on  the 
floor  and  scratch  some  varnish  off  the  railing;  and  these 
things  he  proceeded  to  do  without  loss  of  time. 


Suddenly,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  officer's 
braided  and  brass-buttoned   coat.     A  folded 
paper  protruded  from  its  pocket,  and  on  the 
top   of  the  paper  was   printed   WARRANT. 
Len's  knowledge  of  warrants,  summonses,  and 
so    forth,    was    by    no    means     small.      He 
slid  a  little  further 
down  the  bench  un- 
til the  coat  brushed 
his    face;    then    he 
stood  up  and  deftly 
extracted  the  war- 
rant from  the  pock- 
et.   Quickly  he  ex- 
amined it,  then  with 
a    low    whistle    he 
slipped   it  back   in 
the  pocket  again. 

"Lor  amighty!" 
he  murmured.  "Dat 
warran  t  am  f  er 
Homer  Hudson, 
an'  it's  swared  out 
by  ole  man  Stacey, 
de  chickun  farmer. 
Homer's  done  bein' 
'rested  fer  stealin' 
chickuns." 

A  HEAVY  step 
■^^  was  heard  as- 
cending the  stair, 
accompanied  by  a 
slower,  lighter  one. 
Len  slid  back  along 
the  bench  and  whip- 
ped off  his  hat,  just 
as  Judge  McDool 
and  Officer  Stanton 
entered. 

Judge  and  officer 

glanced  at  Len  and 

exchanged  a  knowing  smile.     Stanton    reached 

for  his  coat,  then  cast  a  suspicious  eye  on  Lenix. 

"How  long  yer    been  here,  Len?"  he  asked,  casually 

enough. 

"Jes  dis  minute  come  in,  officer." 

Len  was  edging  gently  and  nonchalantly  towards  the 
stairway.  "Jes  drapped  in  t'inkin'  cou't  would  be  open; 
but  my  watch,  I  fin',  am  twenty  minutes  fas'." 

"So  you've  had  the  whole  court  house  to  yourself,  eh?" 
"Yes,  sah.    I  fin'  dough  dat  my  watch  am  twenty  min- 
utes fas'." 

Len  smiled  and  turned  towards  the  stairs.  The  officer 
barred  his  way. 

"No,  you  don't,"  he  growled. 
Judge  McDool  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"What  is  it,  officer?"  he  enquired. 

"Your  Worship,"  Stanton  replied,  "I>have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  coon,  here,  knows  that  there  is  a  war- 
rant out  for  Homer  Hudson,  and  that  it  is  his  purpose  to 
warn  him  of  the  fact." 

"Deed,  yore  honor — "  Lenix  started  to  deny,  but  the 
Judge  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"In  that  case  he  would  be  deliberately  interfering  with 
an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,"  spoke  the  judge 
sternly.    "Place  him  under  arrest." 

Stanton  touched  Len's  shoulder  and  he  sat  down  de- 
jectedly on  the  bench.  The  officer,  wearing  a  broad  smile, 
went  out  and  down  the  stairs.  Len  sat  with  eyes  glued 
to  the  window.  Finally  he  saw  Stanton's  figure  moving 
along  the  street. 

"Dat  bull's  goin'  down  ter  Chatville  East  ter  'res' 
Homer,"  he  soliloquized.  "Homer  '11  be  dreamin'  ob  de 
angels.     He'll  be  took  asleep  in  bed." 

Len  was  suffering  all  the  tortures  of  one  whom  Luck  has 
sneered  at.  Not  only  had  he  been  frustrated  in  his  at- 
tempt to  warn  Homer,  but  he  had  been  arrested  himself. 
This  was  due  to  Stanton's  jealousy,  he  reasoned.  Stan- 
ton had  hated  him  ever  since  the  night  he  had  assisted 
the  big  detective  in  rounding  up  the  bank-robbers. 
There  was  no  telling  what  might  be  done  to  him  now. 
He  knew  of  cases  where  innocent  people  had  been  rail- 
roaded into  jail  on  very  trivial,  trumped-up  charges. 

Five  long,  dragging  minutes  passed;  then  Judge  McDool 
glanced  up  again.  Len  looked  at  him,  dumb  appeal  in  his 
eyes. 

"Ballister,"  said  the  judge.  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Officer  Stanton  was  a  little  hasty  in  arresting  you.  Also, 
that  I  exceeded  my  authority  somewhat  in  ordering  your 
arrest.     You  are  at  liberty." 

Joy  leaped  into  Len's  soul  and  threw  handsprings  all 
across  it.  Joy  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  got  hastily  off  the 
bench  and  made  for  the  door. 
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"T'anks,  yore  honor." 

He  was  going  to  warn  Homer.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
the  judge's  voice  stopped  him. 

"Just  a  minute,  Ballister.  If,  by  any  possible  chance,  it 
is  your  intention  to  warn  Hudson,  you  might  as  well  give 
it  up.  Constable  Stanton  has  several  minutes  the  start 
of  you." 

Len  saw  it  all  now.  It  had  been  a  plant,  a  deliberate, 
low-down  plant  to  hold  him  back  while  Stanton  got  a 
good  lead.  He  fumed  in  his  heart,  but  the  face  he  turned 
towards  the  judge  was  tranquil  and  innocent. 

"  Yo'  worship,  I  wasn't  aimin'  ter  warn  nobody." 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he  met  numbers  coming  up, 
the  usual  crowd  of  sordid-minded  people  which  a  police- 
court  always  attracts,  reluctant  witnesses,  lawyers,  all 
on  their  way  to  the  mills  of  Justice.  That  mill  would  start 
grinding  in  exactly  four  minutes.  Len  quickened  his 
steps. 

Once  outside,  he  ducked  behind  the  building,  crossed  a 
vacant  lot  and  slipped  into  a  feed-stable  on  a  narrow  street. 
A  bald-headed  negro  was  seated  on  a  stool,  greasing  a 
rusty-looking  harness. 

"Jim,  le'  me  use  yer  phone  a  minute?" 

"Sure,  Len,  go  right  inter  office." 

Len  entered  the  office  and  called  up  a  number. 

"Dat  yo'  Abe?  Well,  it's  Len  talkin'.  'Abe,  lis'en,  an' 
lis'en  wif  ebery  t'ing  yer  got!  Homer  is  slated  fer  chickun- 
takin'.  Stanton's  on  his  way  ober  dar  to  'res'  him,  now! 
Abe,  yo'  all  get  a  hustle  on,  an'  cross  fields  right  quick. 
Yo'  warn  Homer.  Tell  him  I  say  he's  ter  go  up  in  hay- 
loft an'  burrow  deep.  Tell  him  ter  stay  dere  till  I  come — 
What's  dat?  Lor'  amighty!  yo'  all  say  he's  on  his  way  up 
town,  now?  Well,  dat  settles  it  den.  He'll  jes'  natually 
fly  inter  Stanton's  arms." 

With  a  sigh,  Len  hung  up  the  receiver  and  trailed  along 
outside,  forgetting  to  thank  the  stable-keeper.  Slowly, 
with  dragging  feet,  he  sought  the  police-court  again.  As 
he  turned  towards  the  stairs  he  saw  Stanton  and  Homer 
approaching  the  building,  side  by  side.  "Dey's  got  him," 
groaned  Len.  "Dey's  sure  got  pore,  careless  Homer. 
Dere  am  some  people  dat  shouldn'  be  born  niggers,  nohow, 
an'  Homer's  one  ob  'em.  Kaynt  eben  steal  a  trifiin' 
chickun  er  two  wifout  bein'  caught!" 

Shaking  his  head  sadly,  Len  ascended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  court  house,  to  offer  whatever  testimony  he 
best  could,  in  favor  of  an  unknown  nigger  named  Lem 
Smith,  who  had  stolen  something  known  as  a  brick-and- 
mortar  hod,  also  to  collect,  if  possible,  one  dollar  witness- 
fees,  from  said  Smith. 

D  OSS  HOLD  A  WAY  of  the  Brady 
^  mill  was  mad  clean  through. 
He  bustled  about  through  the  build- 
ing with  that  bobbing,  uncertain 
step  which  characterizes  all  mill- 
bosses  when  things  are  not  just  go- 
ing right.  With  hard  hat  crushed 
low  on  his  shaven  head,  Holdaway 
was  making  a  systematic  canvass  of 
the  workers  under  his  supervision, 
giving  each  in  a  few,  well-chosen, 
caustic  words,  what  is  known  in 
stave-mill  parlance  as  a  calling- 
down.  With  a  final  glare  about 
him,  he  passed  on  into  the  office  and 
motioned  the  cashier  over  to  the 
wicket. 

"Tom,  Len  Ballister  done  fall 
down  on  me  again  ter  day.  I'se  go- 
in'  ter  hoi'  out  his  week's  wages," 
he  said. 

"All  right.  Boss."  The  cashier 
grinned  and  lifted  one  of  the  little 
envelopes  out  from  among  its  fel- 
lows.    "Will  you  sign  for  it?" 

With  a  grunt,  Holdaway  signed 
the  pay  sheet  and  crammed  the 
envelope  into  his  vest  pocket.  "I 
sure  wish  I  was  able  ter  fire  dat 
Len,"  he  growled,  "but  I  kaynt  fin' 
anudder  cutter  like  him." 

"What's  he  been  up  to  now?"  the 
cashier  enquired. 

"Nuthin'  unusual,  fer  him.  He 
done  ask  fer  an  hour  ofl,  dis  mornin', 
ter  act  as  witness  in  police-cou't 
case.  Now  it's  five  o'clock,  jes'  an 
hour  afore  quittin'  time,  an'  he  aint 
back  yit.  The  cutter  in  his  place  is 
slow.  Us  am  exactly  one  t'ousand 
staves  short  ob  our  daily  output,  an' 
dat  all  means  us'U  lose  dat  Nestle- 
ton  order." 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  but 
the  cashier  called  to  him. 

"Are  you  going  to  allow  Len  pay 
for  to-day,  Boss?  I  didn't  know  he 
was  away,  and  I  made  up  his  regu- 
lar salary." 

Holdaway    paused.     "Well,    yo' 


kin  jes'  bet  I'se  not  goiu'  ter  allow  him  pay  fer  ter  day. 
I'se  in  a  hurry  dough,  Tom;  so  I'll  jes'  fish  out  $3.00  from 
his  envelope  an'  yo'  all  kin  take  it  outer  mine.  Is  dat 
satisfactory?" 

"Perfectly  O.K."  The  cashier  turned  back  to  his 
books,  "Isn't  that  Len  the  limit?"  he  chuckled.  "He'll 
worry  poor  Boss  Holdaway  to  death  yet.  Likely  Len  has 
got  wind  of  the  Slabville  Old  Boys'  Reunion,  and  has  gone 
over  there." 

BUT  Len  had  heard  of  no  Reunion.  More  serious  mat- 
ters were  claiming  his  attention.  An  under-dog  without  a 
friend  in  the  world  had  been  trussed,  hog-tied,  muzzled 
and  securely  crated,  preparatory  to  a  little  trip  to  that 
sordid  dog-pound  known  to  the  world  generally  as  the 
penitentiary.     That  under-dog  was  Homer. 

Homer  had  been  arrested  on  a  chicken-stealing  charge 
and  cast  into  jail.  The  judge  had  refused  bail  offered  by 
the  prisoner  himself,  who  had  even  suggested  his  willing- 
ness to  raise  it  from  $500  to  $1,000.  But  the  judge  had 
said  "No."  Consequently  Homer  must  languish  in  a 
rat-infested  cell  until  Monday  morning,  when* his  trial 
would  take  place  before  Judge  McDool.  And  this  was 
only  Saturday. 

Of  course,  Len  did  not  go  back  to  his  work  at  the  mill! 
He  never  even  thought  of  his  work  at  the  mill.  Homer 
was  a  poor  down-and-out  nigger  who  needed  a  friend. 
Had  Len  been  in  Homer's  place,  he  knew  what  Homer 
would  do.  Consequently,  having  through  his  testimony 
freed  prisoner,  Lem  Smith,  Len's  first  act  was  to  visit 
Homer. 

Homer's  first  words  to  him  were.  "Len,  I'se  completely 
did  fer.  I  want  yo'  ter  hab  my  house  an'  back-yard  fer 
yo'self.  I'll  nebber  lib'  ter  get  back  from  the  peneten- 
tiary." 

Len's  eye  worked  and  his  mouth  fluttered,  as  he  an- 
swered: "Shoo,  Homer,  yo'  all  won't  get  no  chance  ter 
eben  glimpse  dat  penetentiary.  I'se  goin'  ter  get  yo' 
clear  off,  I  is." 

"Dat  kaynt  jes'  be,  Len.  It  kaynt  jes'  be.  I  knowed 
right  well  when  dat  black  cat  cross  my  paff  las'  night, 
sumfin  doleful  'ud  happen,  an'  it  sure  has." 

"Why  fo'  yo'  let  'em  catch  yer.  Homer?" 

"Fer  why?  Cause  I  wasn't  knowin'  no  bulls  was  af'er 
me.  I  didn't  steal  no  chickuns  from  ole  man  Stacey, 
nohow." 

Len  nodded.  Evidently  Homer's  mind  was  a  little  un- 
balanced, otherwise  he  would  surely  know  that  he  could 
confess  fully  and  freely  to  him.     "Be  dat  as  it  maybe. 


"Jim,   le'    me   use   yer   phone    •   mlnnte?" 


Homer.  It  Stan's  dat  dey's  gaddered  yo'  inter  de  fold. 
How  bes'  yer  goin'  ter  bus'  out,  remains  to  be  seen." 

"Len,  I'se  gotter  stay  in  dis  place  all  two  nights.  De 
jedge  he  won't 'cept  my  bail." 

"I  know.     It's  mighty  tough,  Homer.     'Tis  so." 
Homer  shuddered.     "Dere's   rats  in   dis   place,   Len. 
Big,  hungry-lookin'  rats  dat'll  bite  scallops  down  my  jaw- 
bones.    God-amitty,  I  isn't  eben  goin'  ter  las'  long  enuf 
ter  get  ter  dat  penetentiary,  I  isn't!" 

TT  E  shivered  so  that  the  bars,  grasped  in  his  huge  hands, 
•*•  -1  shook.  The  guard  came  sauntering  over,  to  stand 
before  him.  "No  use  trying  to  shake  them  rods  loose," 
he  growled.  "They're  cemented  in.  Now  you  be  good, 
or  I'll  put  you  in  the  dungeon."  He  gave  Homer  a  fierce 
look  and  strode  back  to  his  old  position. 

"Homer,  who  all  yo'  want  ter  defend  yo'?"  Len  whisper- 
ed the  question. 

Homer's  close-cropped  head  shot  out  antagonistically, 
"I  reckon  I  aint  wantin'  nobody  ter  defen'  me.  I  kin 
defen'  myse'f,  if  so  dey  gib  me  a  chance.  I  kin  lick  all 
dese  policeman  stacked  togedder,  an'  dey  all  knows  it. 
If  dey  start  any  rough-house  stuff,  Len,  I'll  spread  em 
about  in  small  particles;  yo'  watch  me!" 

"No,  Homer,  yo'  don'  understan'.  I  mean,  what 
lawyer  yo'  want  me  ter  get  to  plead  yore  cause  in  cou't, 
Monday  mornin'?" 

Homer  was  silent.  At  last  he  spoke  hopelessly.  "Oh 
what's  de  use.  Dis  here  t'ing  is  a  plant,  a  pure  plant, 
Len.  Dey  put  up  a  job  on  me,  dat's  all.  If  I  stole  Sta- 
cey's  chickuns,  I'd  sure  tell  yo'  I  did.  But  Len,  I  didn't 
steal  no  chickuns  from  him  nohow.  Dat's  as  true  aa  yore 
name's  Len." 

"Holy  Moses!"  Len  crammed  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  whistled  low  and  solemnly.  "Homer,  dat's  all  de 
queeres'  t'ing  I  ebber  heered  tell  on.  Whyfo'  yo'  specs 
dey  did  it,  den.  Homer?" 

Homer  shrugged.  "Oh,  de  police,  dey  t'ink  it's  all 
right.  Dey  got  plenty  of  circumstances  evidence  ag'in 
me,  I  reckon.  It  aint  de  police  what's  doin'  it,  it's  some- 
body else.  Dey  fin'  Plymouth-rock  fedders  in  my  back- 
yard, an'  dressed  chickuns  in  my  pantry.  Course  de 
police  t'ink  I'se  guilty,  Len." 

"Homer,  how  come  yo'  sent  ober  two  dressed  chickuns 
ter  my  place  las'  night?"  Len's  tones  were  insinuating, 
if  not  a  little  suspicious. 

"Dere  yo'   go,   Len.     Straight  off,   yo'   all  jumps  at 
conclusions.     But  yo'  am  wrong,  I  tole  yer.     I'm  swearin' 
I  didn't  steal  no  chickuns  from  ole  man  Stacey,  yo'  kin 
believe  it." 

Len  sighed.  "Well,  Homer,  I'se 
goin'  out  now  ter  hunt  up  a  good 
lawyer  an'  I'll  fotch  him  in  here.  If 
yo'  care  ter  tell  him  all  yo'  feel  like 
keepin'  from  yore  frien',  Len,  all 
hunky.  I'd  say  tell  him  eberyt'ing." 
"I'll  tell  him  de  trufe,  nuflfin 
more." 

"Trufe's  enough.  I'll  come  straight 
back  soon.  Homer.     So  long." 

Homer  did  not  respond.  He  had 
sunk  dismally  down  on  his  cot,  his 
face  in  his  hands,  his  lips  moving 
and  his  eyes  rolling. 

The  guard,  watching  from  a  dis- 
tance, touched  Len  on  the  shoulder 
as  he  came  up.  "That  nigger's 
prayin',"  he  scoffed.  "He's  so  scared 
he's  near  white." 

Len  cast  an  eye  back  on  the 
drooping  Homer.  "Dat  nigger  aint 
doin'  so  much  prayin'  as  he  is  think- 
in',"  he  answered.  "It's  not  'tall 
unlikely  dat  de  feller  dat  work  dis 
plant  on  him  '11  lose  his  teefe  an' 
eyesight  soon's  he  am  liberated." 

"Oh,  it's  no  plant,"  the  guard 
growled.  "That  Homer  was  caught 
with  the  goods.  He'll  be  takin'  a 
nice  little  railroad  journey  about 
Monday.  That  is,"  he  added  with  a 
chuckle,  "if  the  rats  don't  eat  him 
between  now  and  then." 

Len  drew  the  guard  further  down 
the  hall.  "Look  yo',"  he  whispered. 
"Dat's  cell  number  tw>'"tv-fn',  .i;it 
Homer's  in,  aint  it?" 
"Yep." 

"Well,  aint  dat  de  cell  what  ole 
man  Gilbert  done  hang  himself  ter 
dcff  in,  free  month-s  ago?" 

"Yep.  That's  the  cell.  The  old 
man  choked  himself  to  death  with 
his  braces." 

Len  glanced  pleadingly  into  the 
officer's  face.  He  wanted  to  beg 
him  not  to  tell  Homer  that  a  man 
had  committed  suicide  in  that  cell. 
He  knew  such  intelligence  would 
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CHAPTER  XVU— Continued 

THAT  night  a  glorious  moon- 
light silvered  the  roof-tops  of 
old  London,  touching  its  jum- 
bled architecture  with  fantastic  beau- 
ty. 

Vagrant  towers  and  angular  church 
spires,  uninspired  statuary,  and  weary, 
smoke-darkened  trees  shed  their  gar- 
ments of  commonplaceness  and  shim- 
mered like  the  mosques  and  turrets  of 
an  enchanted  city. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  that  are 
sent  to  remind  us  that  Beauty  still 
lives;  a  night  to  challenge  our  mad 
whirl  of  bargaining  and  barter,  to  urge 
us  to  raise  our  eyes  from  the  grubbing 
crawling  of  avarice;  a  night  to  awaken 
old  memories,  and  to  stir  the  pent-up 
streams  of  poetry  lying  asleep  in  every 
breast. 

It  was  a  moonlight  that  descended 
on  old  England's  troubled  heart  as  a 
benediction.  Her  rivers  were  glim- 
mering paths  winding  about  the 
countryside;  her  villages  and  her 
heavy-scented  country  lanes  shared 
its  caress  with  open  meadows  and 
murky  cities.  The  sea,  binding  the 
little  islands  in  its  turbulent  immen- 
sity, drew  the  night's  beauty  to  its 
bosom,  and  the  spray  of  foam  rising 
from  the  surf  was  a  shower  of  star- 
dust  leaping  towards  the  moon. 

As  a  weary  traveller  drinks  thirstily 
at  a  pool,  Selwyn  wandered  about  the 
streets  trembling  with  emotion  in  the 
breathless  ecstasy  of  the  night.  All 
day  the  conjured  picture  of  the  Ger- 
man boy,  guilty  of  no  crime  save  de- 
votion to  his  Fatherland,  had  haunted 
him  like  the  eyes  of  a  murdered  man. 
It  had  robbed  him  of  the  power  of 
constructive  thought,  and  stopped  his 
writing  with  the  decisiveness  of  a 
sword  descending  on  his  wrist;  it  had 
made  the  food  on  his  table  tasteless 
and  given  him  a  dread  of  the  solitude 
of  his  rooms. 

With  nerves  that  contracted  at 
every  untoward  sound,  he  had  gone 
out  at  dark,  and  gradually  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  night  had  soothed  and 
calmed  him  as  the  dew  of  dusk 
cools  the  earth  after  the  heat  of  a 
summer's  day.  The  familiar  strains 
of  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata 
came  to  his  mind,  and  as  he  walked  he 
idly  traced  the  different  movements  of 
the  music  in  the  moods  of  the  even- 
ing's witchery. 

His  steps,  like  his  thoughts,  pur- 
sued a  tangled  course,  and  led  him  in- 
to the  prosaic  brick-and-mortar  mon- 
otony of  Bayswater,  but  the  moon 
was  lavish  in  her  generosity,  and 
strewed  his  path  with  glinting  strands 
of  light.  He  paused  in  a  quiet  square 
to  get  his  bearings.  .  .  There  was  the 
heavy  smell  of  fallen  leaves  from  the  gardens  on  the'  other 
side  of  the  railing. 

His  mind  was  still  playing  the  slow  minor  theme  of  the 
sonata's  opening  movement.  .  .  . 

CUDDENLYtthe  air  was  shattered  with  the  noise  cf 
'^  warning  guns.  As  if  released  by  a  single  switch,  a 
dozen  searchlights  sprang  into  the  sky,  crossing  and  blend- 
ing in  a  swerving  glare.  There  was  the  piercing  warning  of 
bugles  and  the  heavy  booming  of  maroons. 

Dazed  by  the  swiftness  of  it  all  Selwyn  leaned  against 
the  low  iron  fence.  A  boy  scout  whirled  past  on  a  bicycle, 
his  bugle  hoarse  and  discordant;  an  old  woman  went 
whimpering  by,  hatless,  with  a  protesting  child  in  her  arms; 
an  ambulance,  clanging  its  gong,  rounded  the  corner  with 
reckless  speed;  a  mightier  searchlight  than  any  of  the  rejt 
swept  the  sky  in  great  circles. 

It  seemed  only  a  matter  of  seconds,  though  in  reality 
much  longer,  when  the  American  heard  a  faint  crunching 
sound  in  the  distance, followed  by  a  deep,  sullen  thud.  In 
1  apid  succession  came  three  more,  and  the  defence  guns  of 
London  burst  into  action,  changing  the  nighfinto  Bedlam. 

Still  motionless,  he  listened,  awestruck,  to  the  din  of  the 
weird  battle  with  an  unseen  foe,  when  the  cough  of  ex- 
ploding shells  in  the  air  grew  appreciably  louder.     Raising 
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the  whine  and  barking  of  the  shells 
like  a  pack  of  dogs  trying  to  repel 
some  monster  of  the  jungle. 
There  was  a  deafening  crash. 


Aostin  Selwyn  stood  in  the  ruins  of  the  house. 

SYNOPSIS: — Lady  Durwent,  the  commoner  wife  of  anKng- 
lish  peer,  has  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Dick,  the  latter  a 
headstrong  lad  always  in  trouble,  and  one  daughter  Elise. 
When  Malcolm  has  joined  the  Guards  and  Elise  is  a  beautiful 
debutante  Lady  Durwent  gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  younj 
American  author,  Austin  Selwyn.  The  latter  is  attracted  by 
Elise.  He  is  invited  to  a  house  party  at  the  Durwent  coun- 
try estate.  During  his  stay  there  the  war  breaks  out  and  in 
the  course  of  a  country  walk  with  Elise,  Selwyn  proposes  and 
is  refused.  He  returns  to  London  the  same  day.  The  Hon- 
orable Malcolm  is  recalled  from  Scotland  and  is  killed  in  a 
cavalry  charge  soon  after  rejoining  his  regiment.  One  night 
returning  to  his  rooms,  via  the  Embankment,  Selwyn  encounters 
Dick  Durwent,  who  was  in  China  ivhen  war  broke  out  and  has 
come  back  to  enlist.  Selwyn  takes  him  home  for  the  night 
sand  a  week  later  sees  him  marching  with  a  band  of  recruit 
in  the  wake  of  a  Highland  regiment.  For  the  next  two  years 
Selwyn  remains  in  London  writing  a  series  of  anti-war 
articles  for  the  American  press.  His  agent  in  New  York 
now  suggests  his  returning  to  America  to  conduct  a  lecture 
tour  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  Mr.  Benjamin. 

a  whirlwind  of  dust,  a  motor-car  swerved  dangerously  into 
the  square,  and  with  a  roar  sped  up  the  road,  carrying 
to  their  aerodrome  three  British  airmen.  As  if  driven  by  a 
gale,  the  battle  of  the  clouds  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 


SELWYN  was  thrown  against  the 
fence,  and  almost  buried  beneath 
a  shower  of  bricks  and  earth.  With 
the  roar  of  a  rushing  waterfall  in  his 
ears,  and  blood  streaming  from  a 
wound  in  his  forehead,  he  sank  to  his 
knees  and  for  a  moment  lost  con- 
sciousness; but  mastering  his  weak- 
ness, he  staggered  to  his  feet  and 
looked  wildly  about.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  street  where  there  had  been 
a  house,  there  was  a  smoking  chaos. 
A  little  crowd  had  appeared  seemingly 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  a 
woman  was  shrieking  horribly. 

Selwyn  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
hand  and  gazed  stupidly  at  the  blood 
which  covered  it.  The  roar  of  the 
guns  was  louder  than  it  had  yet  been, 
and  from  a  few  streets  away  cnme  the 
crunch  of  another  bomb,  shaking  the 
earth  with  the  explosion  which  fol- 
lowed. Selwyn  leaned  impotently 
against  a  post,  and  a  quivering,  un- 
canny laugh  broke  from  his  lips.  It 
was  all  so  grotesque.  .  .  so  absurd.  . 
Human  beings  didn't  do  such  things.  . 
It  was  a  joke — a  mad  jest.  He  held 
his  sides  and  laughed  with  uncontrol- 
lable mirth. 

Then  his  whole  form  became  rigid 
in  a  moment.  A  man  had  shouted 
something — there  had  been  a  wail 
from  the  crowd — was  it  true?— some- 
one buried  alive? — a  little  girl? 

Selwyn  staggered  across  the  road, 
and  roughly  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  found  a  solitary  policeman, 
hindered  by  willing,  undirected  hands, 
digging  in  the  wreckage  as  best  he 
could,  while  a  couple  of  women  sobbed 
hysterically  and  wrung  their  hands. 
Those  who  watched  hardly  knew 
what  had  happened,  but  they  saw  a 
hatless,  bleeding  figure  appear  and, 
with  the  incision  of  snapping  hawsers, 
question  the  policeman  and  the  weep- 
ing women.  They  heard  his  quick 
commands  to  the  men,  and  saw  him 
jump  into  the  centre  of  the  debris. 
With  the  instantaneous  recognition  of 
leadership  his  helpers  threw  themselves 
to  the  work  with  a  frenzy  of  deter- 
mination. Lifting,  digging,  pulling 
with  torn  hands  and  arms  that  ached 
with  strain,  they  struggled  furiously 
towards  the  spot  where  it  was  known 
the  girl  was  buried.  They  were  like 
starving  wolves  tearing  at  the  carcass 
of  an  animal.  They  yelled  encour- 
agement and  fought  through  the 
chaos — and  still  the  stranger  whipped 
them  into  madness  with  his  cries. 

There  in  the  smoke  and  the  choking 
dust  Austin  Selwyn  shook  in  the  grip 
of  the  greatest  emotion  he  had  ever  known.  A  girl  was 
buried  — a  fraction  of  a  minute  might  mean  her  life.  With 
hot  breath  and  pulses  on  fire,  he  led  his  unknown  men 
through  the  choking  ruins  to  where  one  small,  insignificant 
life  was  imprisoned. 

An  ambulance  sounded  its  gong,  and  drew  up  by  the 
crowd;  the  storm  of  the  guns  continued  to  rage,  but  no 
one  thought  of  anything  but  the  fight  of  those  men  for  one 
little,  unknown  life. 

At  last.  .  .  They  had  uncovered  a  great  iron  beam  which 
had  struck  on  a  stone  foundation  and  left  a  zone  of  safety 
beneath.  Eager  hands  gripped  it,  dragging  it  aside,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  sound  as  the  stranger  lowered  himself 
into  the  chasm.  A  minute  later  he  reappeared,  and  a 
shout  broke  from  the  onlookers.  ...  He  was  carrying  a 
little  form  in  his  arms. 

But  when  they  saw  his  face,  a  hush  fell  on  everyone. 
She  was  dead.  " 

WILD-EYED,  with  the  ghastliness  of  his  pallor  show- 
ing through  the  coating  grime  and  blood,  Austin 
Selwyn  stood  in  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and  the  brown 
tresses  of  the  child  fell  over  his  arm. 

Kind  hands  were  stretched  out  to  him,  but  he  shook 
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them  oS  angrily.  He  was  talking  to  the  thing  in  his 
arms — muttering,  crooning  something. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  face  to  the  skies.  In  the  glare  of  the 
searchlights  a  gleaming,  silvery,  oblong-shaped  form  was 
turning  and  twisting  like  an  animal  at  bay.  They  heard 
him  catch  his  breath,  then  their  blood  was  frozen  by  a 
choking,  heartrending  cry  of  agony  and  rage. 

It  was  the  cry  of  the  crystal-gazer  who  has  had  his  crystal 
dashed  from  his  eyes,  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of 
murder. 

The  crowd  remained  mute,  helpless  and  frightened  at  the 
spectacle,  when  they  saw  a  young  woman  approach  him,  a 
girl  dressed  in  the  khaki  uniform  of  an  ambulance-driver. 

"Austin,"  they  heard  her  say,  "please  give  me  the  little 
girl." 

With  a  stupid  smile  he  handed  the  child  to  her,  and  she 
laid  it  on  a  stretcher.  When  it  had  been  taken  away,  she 
took  Selwyn's  hand  in  hers  and  led  him,  unresisting,  to  the 
ambulance. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

Elise 

rARLY  next  morning  in  a  large  military  ward  of  a 
A-*  London  hospital,  Austin  Selwyn  woke  from  a  sleep  that 
had  been  charged  with  black  dreams,  and  tried  to  recall  the 
events  leading  to  his  present  whereabouts. 

By  slow,  tortuous  process  he  reconstructed  the  previous 
evening  as  far  as  the  moment  when  he  had  heard  the  warn- 
ing guns — after  that  the  incidents  grew  dim,  and  faded  into 
incoherency.  He  seemed  to  remember  rushing  somewhere 
in  a  motor  vehicle.  .  .  He  distinctly  recalled  seeing  a 
policeman  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Yes,  that  was  very  clear — 
quite  the  most  vivid  impression  of  the  whole  night,  in  fact. 
He  would  hang  on  to  that  policeman. 

With  the  care  of  an  Arctic  explorer  establishing  his 
base  before  going  farther  into  terra  incognita,  he  attached 
the  threads  of  his  wandering  mind  to  that  limb  of  the  law 
and  groped  in  all  the  directions  of  his  memory's  compass. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Tired  out  with  the  futile  efforts  he 
had  made,  his  bandaged  head  sank  back  in  the  pillows,  and 
the  vivid  policeman  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  reluctantly 
surrendered  as  a  negligible  means  of  solution. 

When  he  next  awoke  it  was  to  the  sound  of  many  voices. 
There  were  two  that  were  very  close — one  on  either  side  of 
him,  in  fact.     Affecting  sleep,  Selwyn  listened  carefully. 

"Wot's  that  you  say,  Jock?"  said  a  Cockney  voice  to  his 
left. 

"I  was  obsairvin',"  said  the  other,  "that  number  twenty- 
sax  is  occupied  this  mornin'." 

"Ow  yus,  so  it  is.  I  was  'oping  as  'ow  me  pal  the  Duke  of 
Mudturtle  would  buy  the  plice  next  to  mine.  But  he 
don't  look  a  bad  cove,  wot  you  can  see  under  'is  farncy 
'eaddress." 

"I  dinna  think  he  can  be  o'  the  airmy.  His  skin's  as 
pale  as  a  lassie  in  love." 

"In  the  army,  Jock?  Don't  hinsult  'im.  'E's  one  of  the 
'eroes  of  the  'ome  front — hindispensibles,  they  calls  'em." 

"Weel,  weel,  now,"  expostulated  the  Scot,  "dinna  tak 
ower  muckle  for  granted.  We  canna  a'  gang  tae  the  war, 
or  wha  wud  bide  at  hame  and  make  the  whusky?" 

"By  Gar!"  said  a  third  patient  opposite,  sitting  up  sud- 
denly and  speaking  in  the  disjointed 
but  strangely  musical  dialect  of  the 
French-Canadian,  "she  is  a  wise 
feller,  dis  Scoachie." 

"Bonn  swoir,  Frenchy,"  said  the 
Cockney  graciously.  "'Ow  alley 
you  maintenongs?" 

"Verra  good,  Tommee. 
How  isdegodamBow  bells?" 

"Well,  the  last  toime  I 
sees  me  old  side-kick  the 
Lord  Mayor,  'e  says  as  'ow 
they  was  took  by  a  Canadian 
for  a  soovenir." 

"Na,"  said  the  Scotsman 
reprovingly,  "I'm  thinkin' 
yon's  exaggerated." 

"By  Gar!"  said  the  French 
Canadian.  "See,  the  orderly 
come  now  with  water  for 
shav'  Back  in  de  bush  or  on 
de  long  portage  I  ahav'  once, 
twice,  perhaps  tree  time  a 
month.  Always  before  I 
meet  my  leetle  girl  I  shav'. 
But  when  I  say  good-bye 
and  go  to  war — by  gollies!  de 
army  make  me  for  do  it  every 
day.  My  officier,  he  say: 
'What  for  you  no  shav'  dis 
morning?'  'Sair,'  I  say,  'I 
no  kees  de  Boche — I  keel 
him.'  He  say  noding  to  dat  excep': 
'Look  at  you.      I  shav'  every  day.  7ji// 

Do  you  preten'  I  doan'  fight?'  'Well,'  ^  /f 

I  say,  'if  de  cap  feets  you  smoke  it.' 
And  tor  no  reason  he  give  me  tree  time 
extra  for  carry  de  godam  ration." 
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AT  THIS  stage  the  arrival  of  wash-basins  interrupted 
further  anecdote  and  philosophy,  and  the  entire  ward 
became  animated  with  soldiers  performing  their  ablutions; 
some  sitting  up  in  bed,  others  on  the  edge  of  their  beds, 
and  a  few  so  weak  that  they  could  just  turn  painfully  on 
their  sides  and  wait  for  other  hands  to  help. 

A  burst  of  hearty  greetings  told  Selwyn  that  someone 
must  have  entered  the  ward,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he 
felt  the  presence  of  a  nurse  beside  him. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  gently  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder.     "How  is  your  head  feeling?" 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  face  bending 
over  his.  "I  think  it's  all  right,"  he  said  weakly.  "But, 
nurse,  won't  you  tell  me  how  I  got  here?" 

She  dipped  a  wash-cloth  into  a  basin  and  bathed  his 
hands  and  face. 

"You  were  hit  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  last  night's  air- 
raid. I  wasn't  on  duty  when  you  came  in,  but  the  night 
sister  said  you  were  quite  delirious — though  you  seem  ever 
so  much  better  this  morning,  don't  you?  I'll  take  your 
temperature,  and  after  you've  had  some  breakfast  I'll 
put  a  new  dressing  on  your  wound." 

She  was  just  going  to  insert  the  thermometer  between  his 
lips  when  he  stopped  her  with  his  hand.  "Nurse,"  he  said, 
"why  was  I  brought  here — among  soldiers?" 

"Because  every  hospital  is  filled  to  capacity.  The 
casualties  are  so  heavy  just  now."  Her  voice  was  still 
kind,  but  there  was  a  look  of  resentment  in  her  eyes  at  his 
question. 

"Please  don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  Selwyn  wearily. 
"It  is  only  the  feeling  that  I  have  no  right  here.  This  cot 
should  be  for  a  soldier,  and  I'm  a  civilian.  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can and — and  if  you  only  knew — " 

"Just  a  minute,  now,  until  we  get  this  temperature,  and 
then  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it." 

WITH  his  lips  silenced, but  his  doubts  by  no  means  so, 
he  watched  her  move  down  the  ward  in  commence- 
ment of  the  countless  duties  of  her  day.  She  was  a  woman 
of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  still  young  and  possessed 
of  a  womanliness  that  softened  her  whole  appearancewith 
a  tranquil  restfulness.  But  beneath  her  eyes  and  in  the 
texture  of  the  skin,  faint  wrinkles  were  showing,  thinly 
pencilled  protests  against  overwork,  that  no  treatment 
could  ever  eradicate.  On  the  red  collar  of  her  uniform  was 
a  badge  which  told  that  she  had  gone  to  France  with  the 
first  little  army  of  regulars  in  1914. 

Noting  her  calloused  hands  and  the  too  rapid  approach  of 
life's  midsummer,  Selwyn  watched  her  and  wondered  what 
recompense  could  be  offered  for  those  things.  In  ordinary 
life,  given  the  privileges  and  the  opportunities  which  she 
deserved,  she  would  have  been  another  of  those  glorious 
English  women  whose  beauty  is  nearest  the  rose.  She 
would  have  been  a  wife  to  grace  any  home,  and  as  a  mother 
her  charm  would  have  been  twofold.  But  for  more  than 
two  years  incessant  toil  and  endless  suffering  had  been  the 
companions  of  her  days,  and  the  not  over-strong  body 
was  giving  to  the  ordeal. 

But  as  his  heavy  thoughts  drifted  slowly  through  this 
channel  he  saw  grinning  patients  who  were  well  enough  to 
get  out  of  bed  to  help  her.  As  if  she  carried  some  magic 
gem  of  happiness,  her  soft  voice  and  deft  touch  brought 

smiles  to  eyes  that  had 
been  scorched  in  the 
flames  of  hell.  Men  look- 
ed up,  and  seeing  her, 
believed  once  more  in 
life;  and  hope 
crept   into   their 


Hw  eyea  lit  with  udden  radiance. 
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hearts.  Men  in  the  great  shadowy  valley  murmured  like 
a  child  in  its  sleep  when  a  ray  of  morning  sunshine,  stealing 
through  the  curtains,  plays  upon  its  face. 

And  of  the  many  things  which  Selwyn  learned  that  day, 
one  was  that  those  ministering  angels,  those  women  of 
limitless  spirit  and  depthless  sympathy,  have  memories 
of  mute,  unspoken  gratitude,  beside  which  the  proudest 
J-riumphs  of  the  greatest  beauties  are  but  the  tawdry,  tinsel 
glory  of  a  pantomime  queen. 

A  FTER  the  nurse  had  taken  the  thermometer  from 
-'^  Selwyn  and  marked  his  temperature  on  a  chart  which 
she  placed  beside  him,  breakfast  was  brought  in,  and  he 
was  propped  up  with  pillows. 

"Guid  mornin',"  said  the  Highlander.  "I  hope  ye're 
nane  the  waur  o'  your  expeerience." 

"Not  'im,"  broke  in  the  Cockney,  eating  his  porridge 
with  great  relish.     "It  done  'im  good." 

"I  am  very  well,"  said  Selwyn  haltingly.  "I  hope  my 
arrival  did  not  disturb  any  of  you  last  night." 

At  the  sound  of  his  carefully  nuanced  Bostonian  accent 
there  was  a  violent  dumb-play  of  smoothing  the  hair  and 
arranging  the  coats  of  the  pyjamas,  while  one  Tommy 
placed  a  penny  in  his  eye  in  lieu  of  a  monocle. 

"I  was  'oping,"  said  the  Cockney  with  a  solemn  wink 
to  the  gathering,  "as  'ow  number  26  would  be  took  by  a 
toff,  and  blime!  if  it  aint.  It  were  gettin'  blinkin'  lone- 
some for  me  with  only  Jock  'ere  and  Frenchy  opposite, 
who  aint  bad  blokes  in  their  wy,  but  orful  crude  for  my 
likin'." 

"Where  did  it  hit  ye?"  asked  the  Scot  encouragingly. 

"On  the  head,"  said  Selwyn,  pointing  to  his  bandage. 

"Mon,  mon,  that's  apt  to  be  dangerous." 

"Nah  then!"  cried  the  Cockney,  reaching  for  his  tem- 
perature chart,  "we'll  open  the  mornink  proper  with  the 
'Ymn  of  'Ate.  In  cise  you  don't  know  the  piece,  m'lud, 
you  can  read  it  off  your  temperacher-ticket.  Steady  now 
— everybody  got  a  full  breath?     Gow!" 

With  great  zest  all  the  patients  who  were  able  to  sit  up 
broke  into  a  discordant  jumble  of  scales  as  they  followed 
the  course  of  their  temperatures  up  and  down  the  chart. 
Gradually,  one  by  one,  they  fell  out  and  resumed  their 
breakfast  until  the  Scotsman  was  the  only  one  singing. 

"Ye  ken,"  he  said,  pausing  temporarily  and  looking  at 
Selwyn,  "yon  should  be  rendered  with  proper  deegnity." 
With  which  explanatory  comment  he  finished  the  last  six 
notes  and  solemnly  replaced  the  chart  on  the  ledge  behind 
him,  as  if  it  were  a  copy  of  Handel's  Messiah. 

THE  last  note  had  hardly  died  away  when  a  violent 
controversy  broke  out  between  a  pair  of  Australian 
soldiers  on  one  side  and  almost  the  entire  ward  on  the  other. 
The  thing  had  started  by  one  of  the  Anzacs  venturing  the 
modest  opinion  that  if  Britain  had  had  a  million  Australian 
troops,  they,  the  present  gathering,  would  be  "hoch, 
hoching"  in  Berlin  (apparently  a  delightful  prospect)  in- 
stead of  being  cooped  up  in  a  London  hospital. 

The  little  Cockney  was  just  going  to  utter  a  crushing 
sarcasm,  the  French-Canadian  had  taken  in  a  perfectly 
stupendous  breath,  the  Highlander  was  calmly  tasting  the 
flavor  of  his  own  reply,  when  the  impending  torrent  was 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  chaplain,  who  wished  every- 
one a  somewhat  sanctimonious  "Good-day." 

"I  shall  read,"  he  said,  putting  on  a  pair  of  glasses, 
"the  latest  communique  from  the  front.  We  have  done 
very  well.  The  news  is  quite  good,  quite  good,  "^/ii^• 
morning  on  a  front  of  three  miles,  after  an  intense  artillery 
preparation,  the  Australians' — " 
'"Ooray!"  roared  the  Cockney. 

The  glasses  popped  off  the  chaplain's 
startled  nose,  and  he  just  managed  by  a 
brilliant  bit  of  juggling  to  rescue  them 
before  they  reached  the  floor. 

"I— I,"  he  ventured,  smiling  blandly, 

"am  delighted  at  your  enthusiasm,  but 

you  did  not  let  me  finish.      'This  rrwrn- 

ing'— -am,  um,  ah—  'three  miles'— ma, 

um,  yes — 'three  miles,  after  an 

intense  artillery  preparation. 

the  Australians' — " 

'"Ooray!"  It  was  a  deaf- 
ening roar  from  the  whole 
crowd. 

J"  'The  Australians—'  " 
'"Ooray!" 
"  'The—  •' 
"•Oo-" 
"Really,   men,   you   mu^i 
control  yourselves.    We  are 
all  glad  and  sustained  by  any 
victory,  however  slight,  but 
you  must  not  give  way  to 
unmeaning  boisterousness. 
'This  morning  on  a  front  oj 
three  miles,  after  an  inleiiKr 
artillery  preparation,  the  A«j- 
tralians — '  " 

There  was  a  medley  of  submerged, 
prolonged  snores.  The  chaplain  looked 
Continued  on  Page  56 
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IT  MAY  surprise  some 
of  those  who  have  been 
kind  enough  to  favor  me 
with  their  hatred  and  bitter  denuncia- 
tion since  the  day  when  the  Ontario 
Temperance  Act  went  into  force,  to  fee 
told  that  until  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  was  formed  and  I  became  connected  with  it,  I 
had  never  been  engaged  in  any  kind  of  prohibition  work. 
To  be  sure,  when  I  had  lived  in  the  United  States  I  had 
watched  the  various  prohibition  efiforts  -Third  Party, 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  the  rest— but  my  life  had  been 
occupied  with  other  causes  and  I  was  never  particularly 
attracted  by  the  professional  prohibitionist  of  either  sex 
and  felt  but  slight  sympathy  with  many  of  their  methods, 
however  deeply  I  sympathized  with  their  purpose. 

But,  with  the  opening  of  the  war,  it  so  clearly  seemed  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  conserve  its  full  strength  and 
to  stop  all  possible  waste  that  both  my  mind  and  heart  ^ 
were  challenged  to  the  utmost  service. 

Billy  Sunday  Started  It 

V/f  Y  FIRST  connection  with  the  campaign  in  Ontario 
^^^  was  at  the  Billy  Sunday  meeting  in  the  Arena  at 
Toronto,  where  I  took  the  collection,  those  in  charge  imag- 
ining that  I  possessedsomemagicalpowertoseparatepeople 
from  their  money.  I  had  not  looked  with  favor  upon 
Sunday's  coming,  regarding  his  preaching  as  coarse  and 
vulgar  and  fearing  an  unfavorable  reaction.  It  was  a 
distinct  surprise  to  discover  that  the  two  addresses  which 
Billy  gave  in  Toronto  were  by  far  the  most  unanswerable 
arguments  for  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  that  I  had 
ever  heard,  even  with  John  B.  Gough  among  those  whom 
I  had  listened  to. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  assuming  the  leadership  of 
the  movement,  though  I  had  been  urged  strongly  to  do  so 
by  many  of  my  friends,  among  whom  were  J.  F.  McKay, 
then  of  the  Globe,  who  first  mentioned  it  to  me;  J.  H. 
Gundy,  who  afterward  became  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee;  Col.  F.  H.  Deacon,  the  late  A.  R.  Williams, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Grant,  Dr.  T.  Albert  Moore  and  James  Hales. 
The  reason  they  gave  for  coming  to  me  was  that  I  was  free 
from  party  affiliations,  having  but  recently  become  a 
Canadian  citizen.  They  said:  "If  you  will  take  up  this 
work,  it  will  at  once  show  its  non-partisan  character." 
They  also  thought  that  I  might  induce  leading  men  who, 
like  myself,  had  not  been  active  in  prohibition  work,  to 
unite  with  the  Committee  and  give  its  work  their  active 
support. 

Billy  Sunday's  meetings  in  the  Arena  drew  crowds  from 
all  parts  of  the  Province.  He  spoke  in  the  afternoon  and 
again  in  the  evening.  The  audience  included  many  clergy- 
men, not  a  few  from  those  denominations  that  were  not 
particularly  sympathetic  with  sensational  revivalism. 
Several  members  of  the  Ontario  Government  were  present 
and  the  late  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  was,  I  remember,  profound- 
ly impressed  by  Sunday's  addresses.  Those  addresses 
were  delivered  with  all  the  torrential  fury  of  which  the 
evangelist  is  the  master.  His  elocution  violated  all  con- 
ventions. He  poured  out  a  stream  of  vituperation  as 
Niagara  pours  its  waters  into  the  abyss.  He  raved  and 
roared,  pacing  the  platform  from  end  to  end  and,  as  a 
climax,  mounting  the  pulpit,  from  which  point  of  vantage 
he  looked  down  into  hell  and  advised  the  devil  to  go  out  of 
business,  and  having  a  sign  out,  "Rooms  to  Rent,"  because 
the  people  here  in  this  world  were  "going  forGodso  strong." 

But  in  spite  of  mannerisms  that  in  anyone  else  would 
have  been  highly  offensive,  he  carried  the  whole  audience 
forward  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  his  facts  and  by  his 
clear  demonstrations  of  the  relation  between  drink  and 
crime,  and  sobriety  and  human  happiness.  One  result  of 
the  meetings  was  a  collection  amounting  to  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  dollars,  but  a  far  more  important  con- 
tribution was  the  general  publicity  and  the  confident 
fighting  spirit  which  i  t  put  into  the  workers  from  all  over 
Ontario. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Committee 

'TpHE  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  at  that  time  in  a 
•*■  very  peculiar  and  somewhat  precarious  position  in  so 
far  as  its  composition  was  concerned.  It  was  intended  to 
be  strictly  non-partisan  and  was  pledged  to  secure  war- 
time prohibition.  The  moving  spirit  in  it  was  that  brilliant 
young  knight  of  prohibition,  Newton  Wylie,  and  with  him 
were  considerable  numbers  of  Liberals  and  a  few  Con- 
servatives, most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  had  been  ardent 
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supporters  of  Rowell  and  his  "Abolish  the  Bar"  policy, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  be 
busy  trying  to  resuscitate  an  issue  which  the  voters  of  the 
Province  had  buried  a  few  months  before.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  one  favorable  condition  in  the  fact  that  Sir 
William  Hearst,  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  prohibition, 
was  Premier,  but  it  was  undouljtedly  true  that  the  Con- 
servative Party,  firmly  intrenched  in  Queen's  Park,  was  not 
likely  to  be  friendly  to  any  prohibition  proposal,  especially 
if  it  originated  with  the  Liberals,  who  had  made  it  a  party 
issue  and  had  been  defeated  upon  it.  I  felt  keenly  my 
lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with  public  men  and  with 
Governments  and  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Committee  to  become  its  leader.  'Then  on  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  side  there  were  difficulties. 
The  traditions  of  the  Association  movement  were  against 
its  General  Secretaries  becoming  conspicuous  in  moral 
reform  movements,  owing  to  the  fact  that  among  its  con- 
stituents there  were  those  who  differed  as  to  methods  and 
it  was  not  considered  the  duty  of  the  Association  or  its 
officers  to  take  direct  action  in  regard  to  reform  movements, 
especially  those  that  seemed  to  involve  political  implica- 
tions. But,  at  last  the  objections  of  the  Board  were  over- 
come and  I  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  to 
lead  the  Prohibition  forces. 

I  Call   on  the  Premier 

ONE  of  my  first  moves  was  to  call  upon  the  Premier 
and  explain  what  it  was  proposed  to  do.  He  received 
me  very  cordially  and  listened  patiently  to  the  outline  of 
our  plans.  I  explained  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  develop  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
prohibition,  but  merely,  by  means  of  petitions,  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Provinces  a  free  chance  to  express  themselves. 


I  also  assured  him  that  thK 
movement  was  and  shouU 
be  absolutely  non-partisafl 
and  that,  if  I  ever  discovered  it  wa=^ 
becoming  anything  else,  I  would  leavt 
it  and  denounce  it.     I  reminded  hin 
that  both  he  and  Sir  James  Whitne; 
had  declared  that  the  Government  would  go  as  far  as  th' 
people  demanded  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  objei  ■ 
to  our  giving  the  people  the  chance  to  express  their  opinio: 
upon  the  prohibition  situation  as  it  had  been  affected  b; 
the  war.     I  promised  him  that  we  would  keep  him  absolutf 
ly  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  our  work  and  said  tha 
we  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  to  avoi'; 
embarrassing  them  in  all  that  we  did;  we  only  asked  him  a 
that  time  not  to  allow  the  political  organization  of  which  Iv 
was  the  head  to  oppose  our  work.     We  wanted  only  :. 
free  chance  to  discover  and  make  known  the  people's  wil: 
The  Premier  expressed  his  personal  sympathy  with  pre 
hibition  and  spoke  of  the  difficulties,  owing  to  its  havit.w 
been  taken  up  by  the  Liberals  as  a  party  issue.     We  separ 
ated   with   mutual    expressions    of    personal    confidenct-. 
The  Premier  made  no  promises  at  that  time  or  at  any  otht- 
until  he  was  prepared  to  tell  me  what  the  Governmei. 
policy  would  be.     I  told  him  that  I  would  not  ask  him  to  1  ■ 
as  free  with  respect  to  his  plans  as  I  would  be  with  regar- 
to  those  of  the  Committee  because  we  fully  recognized  hi 
position  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Government  of  tl  ■ 
Province. 

A 'VERY  real  difficulty  which  I  faced  was  that  ther> 
-^*-  were  too  many  Liberals  in  our  Committee,  or  bettc 
too  few  Conservatives.     I  remember  recounting  to  one  ' 
my  Conservative  friends  the  Conservative  membership  ;.' 
that  time,  and  when  I  mentioned  a  certain  Toronto  gentl- 
man  whom  I  will  call  Brown,  my  friend  said:  "Oh  ye 
I  know  Brown.     He's  a  Tory  who  always  votes  Grit! 
But  gradually  we  were  able  to  correct  the  balance  and  i 
was  done  chiefly  by  choosing  the  chairman  of  the  Count; 
organizations  from  among  Conservatives  and  by  addiii, 
only  those  who  belonged  to  that  party  to  the  Committ(  • 
The  Liberal  members  of  the  Committee  who  were  acti\ ' 
in  its  work  fully  agreed  with  that  policy,  for  their  intere-" 
in  prohibition  was  not,  as  their  political  opponents  wev 
apt  to  think  and  openly  say,  chiefly  partisan. 

Gradually  the  movement  took  shape  and  develops 
enormous  strength.  Our  organizers  were  generally  ve. : 
discreet  and  tactful,  and  we  had  but  little  trouble  in  secu- 
ing  the  right  kind  of  co-operation.  Our  greatest  difficulr 
was  with  those  sections  where  temperance  organizatio; 
had  been  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  denunciatic 
and  where  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  citizens,  ai 
those  not  very  influential,  were  identified  with  such  wor 

In  one  place  there  was  a  prominent  organization  mac 
up  of  ultra-prohibitionists;  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Libera 
in  politics.     They  represented  a  very  small  minority  of  t  i, 
voting  population.     When  the  returns  from  the  varic. 
counties  came  in  this  county  showed  the  smallest  percf ; 
tage  of  any  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  special  grot. 
of  workers  into  it  in  order  that  the  inertia  of  the  peo) 
who  were  not  affiliated  with  the  old-line  temperance  wo; 
might  be  overcome  and  their  co-operation  secured.     Tl 
task  was  much  harder  than  when  new  elements  were  i 
ganized  independently.     In  fact  one  great  handicap,  whir 
any  reform  is  sure  to  have,  results  from  the  excesses  a; 
extravagances  both  of  statement  and  method  by  its  we 
intentioned    advocates.     Another    is    the    tendency 
workers  to  grow  stale  both  in  spirit  and  method. 

Co-Operation  the  Keynote 

/^NE  of  the  keynotes  of  our  effort  was    co-operalii 
^^  with  the  Government  and  with  all  people,  whateM 
their  previous  position  had  been  with  respect  to  prohil 
tion  or  whatever  their  personal  habits  as  to  total  abstinent 
who  then  thought  war-time  prohibition  a  desirable  thit  , 
The  chairman  of  the  Toronto  Committee  was  not  a  tot. 
abstainer  and  it  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  sue! 
man  leading  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Province,  where  v 
desired,  and  secured,  the  co-operation  of  many  such  mt 
If  we  had  merely  had  as  supporters  of  the  work  of  t! 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  those  who  had  voti 
for  Rowell  and  "Abolish  the  Bar"  we  could  not  ha 
succeeded.     It  was  because  of  our  methods  and  o 
purpose  that  we  commended   ourselves  to  thi  . 
sands  who,  though  prohibitionists,  were  Conse^^ ; 
tives  and  too  loyal  to  forsake  their  party  for  t;  > 
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Liberals  upon  the  prohibition  issue,  and  also  to  many  who 
were  not  prohibitionists,  but  who  felt  that  the  waste  caused 
by  drink  should  be  stopped  during  the  war. 

Our  Publicity  Campaign 

A  S  THE  work  developed  our  newspaper  publicity 
-^*-  attracted  general  attention.  Our  advertisements 
were  full  of  confidence  and  optimism.  In  fact  in  all 
campaigns  intended  to  lead  the  public  to  action,  expecta- 
tions of  success  is  one  of  the  vital,  if  not  the  most  vital 
element.  When  I  asked  Newton  McConnell,  the  car- 
toonist, to  prepare  some  cartoons  for  us  his  first  suggestions 
were  a  picture  of  a  Dreadnought,  labelled  Prohibition, 
sinking  the  submarines,  which  were  the  saloons  and  liquor 
shops,  and  another  showing  the  hotels  and  grog  shops  being 
destroyed  by  some  sort  of  mighty  engine  called  Prohibition. 

"No,  that  is  not  the  idea,"  I  said.  "Give  us  cartoons 
which  show  Prohibition  as  saving  life  and  property  rather 
than  destroying  anything." 

The  result  was  "Old  Man  Ontario"  holding  his  money 
bags,  out  of  which  his  dollars  were  pouring  through  a  big 
hole.  He  was  looking  at  it  with  a  peculiarly  determined 
look  and,  holding  a  needle  with  a  thread  called  Prohibition. 
He  was  saying:  "I'm  going  to  sew  it  up." 

We  used  this  cartoon  widely  in  the  newspapers  and  on 
bill  boards  and  it  attracted  immediate  attention  and  was 
the  best  single  piece  of  printed  matter  which  we  used. 

Keeping  on  the  Offensive 

'TpHE  side  which  strikes  the  first  blow  also  has  a  great 
*•  advantage.  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  al- 
ways in  the  lead  and  the  Personal  Liberty  League,  at  that 
time  an  organization  whose  officers  were  unknown,  was 
always  on  the  defensive.  The  only  man  who  openly 
opposed  us  over  his  own  name  was  a  Toronto  liquor  seller 
who  directed  his  attacks  against  me  personally.  It  was 
Hiy  habit  to  read  the  Toronto  newspapers  and  the  clippings 
furnished  by  an  agency  very  carefully.  One  morning  a 
particularly  virulent  advertisement  appeared  signed  by  the 
aforesaid  vendor  of  strong  drink.  I  called  him  on  the 
telephone. 

"Is  this  Mr.  — ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  this  is  Mr.  Warburton  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred." 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not." 

"Yes,  it  is.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  conducting 
our  campaign  on  the  basis  of  good  will  and  that  I  have  no 
ill  feeling  towards  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  are  abusing 
me  in  the  papers.  I  hear  that  you  keep  the  law  and  I 
I'ongratulate  you  upon  it." 

There  were  no  more  attacks  from  that  source! 

The  Globe  Rocked  the  Boat 

TT  WAS  a  surprise  to  us  that  no  daily  r>ewspaper  in  the 
Province  opposed  the  movement.  The  Gtobf,  that  sheet- 
anchor  of  Liberalism  in  Canada,  was  very  anxious  to  help 
the  good  cause,  but  at  one  time  "rocked  the  boat"  to  a 
very  dangerous  degree  by  publishing  an  editorial,  "Not 
the  Dead  Hand,"  in  which  it  rather  violently  urged  the 
Premier  to  act  for  himself  instead  of  following  too  closely 
the  Whitney  tradition.  It  was  well  intentioned  but  dan- 
gerous and  caused  us  some  little  embarrassment.  For 
by  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the  Government  was 
swinging  around  to  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  move- 
ment. 

Its  strength  was  very  apparent 
•-ats  of  the  mighty  and  would  sit 
there  willy  nilly  until  1919  were 
feeling  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  The  Premier  had  said 
to  me:  "I  think  you  are  wise  in 
working  with  the  Government, 
for  it  is  from  us  that  you  will  get 
i'lything  that  is  due." 

-Stories  reached  us  of  commit- 
tees from  political  organizations 
visiting  the  Parliament  buildings 
■  1  tind  out  what  the  Government 
iiilicy  was,  but  they  came  away 
without  knowing. 

[he  Premier  Decides  for 
Prohibition 

T~*HE   Premier  was  take      sick 

■*•    one  day  he  sent  for  me  and 
told  me  that  his  policy  had  been 
decided  upon  and  he  discussed  with 
me  what  the  method  of  proced- 
ure which  he  had  determined   to 
take  should  be.  That  method  was 
afterwards  followed  out  in  every 
•I  ail  as  the  Premier  explained  it 
1  me,  lying  in  his  bed  at  home, 
lie  said:  "I  have  decided  to  in- 

")duce  a  measure  providing  for 
prohibition  ba.sed  on  the  Mac- 
donald  Act  of  Manitoba.  The 
reason  for  doing  this  is  that  this 
Act  has  been  declared  constitu- 


tional by  the  Privy  Council  and  I  am  anxious  that  what 
is  done  shall  not  be  based  upon  any  uncertain  or  untested 
law." 

The  Premier  told  me  that  he  knew 
he  was  taking  his  political  life  in  his 
hands,  but  that  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  do  it  because  he  was  convinced  the 
course  the  Government  had  decided 
upon  was  right. 

"It  will  not  be  an  easy  thing,"  he 
said,  "for  the  Government  to  carry  the 
measure  through.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  party  who  are  sincere 
friends  of  temperance  but  who  do  not 
think  that  prohibition  is  the  best 
means  of  promoting  it." 

I  should  like  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
Sir  William  Hearst.  In  all  of  my 
cortferences  with  him,  during  the  try- 
ing days  which  preceded  as  well  as 
those  which  followed  the  adoption  of 
the  Ontario  Temperance  Act,  I  never 
knew  him  to  discuss  the  subject  upon 
any  but  the  highest  ground.  He 
wished  to  do  what  was  for  the  public  interest,  to  settle 
the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  permanent  solu- 
tion easier  by  taking  it  out  of  party  politics  and  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  act  as  he  did,  knowing  that  it  meant  the 
loss  of  political  friends  and  no  end  of  trouble.  I  never 
knew  him  to  make  a  promise  which  he  did  not  keep,  nor 
to  outline  a  course  which  he  had  decided  upon  that  he  did 
not  follow. 

The  Big  Parade 

TT  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  events  which 
•*■  culminated  in  the  big  parade  and  the  presentation  of  the 
monster  petition.  After  the  Premier  had  decided  upon 
his  policy  we  were  prepared  to  give  up  the  parade,  but  it 
was  finally  thought  that  a  public  demonstration  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

It  was  a  monster  parade.  Standing  with  members  of 
the  Government  in  the  Premier's  room  watching  the 
procession  coming  up  University  Avenue  through  the  snow 
the  late  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  said: 

"Are  you  sending  the  people  down  another  street  to 
march  pastagain?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  I.  "Not  being  a  politician  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

The  Petition  was  presented  by  E.  C.  Clement,  K.C., 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Premier  replied  in 
a  speech  outlining  what  the  Government  would  do.  The 
room  where  we  were  was  crowded.  Various  members  of 
the  Government  were  with  the  Premier,  some  of  them 
known  not  to  be  personally  sympathetic.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  temperance  folk  was  great  and  they  called  out  the 
Cabinet  members  one  by  one  and  made  them  commit 
themselves  publicly.  It  was  a  bit  like  a  Methodist  class- 
meeting  with  Hearst  as  the  leader,  and  being  of  that  faith 
he  fitted  the  part  well.  In  that  connection  an  amusing 
incident  had  occurred  in  one  of  our  previous  meetings. 
I  was  urging  confidence  in  the  Government  and  an  un- 
ceasing spirit  of  loyalty  and  good  will. 

"Yes,"  said  one  member,  always  ready  for  a  fair  scrap, 
"but  you've  got  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into  them!" 

Father  Minehan,  who  was  present,  exclaimed:  "That's 
impossible,  there  are  too  many  Methodists  in  the  Govern- 
ment!" 

T  EXPERIENCED  what  all  re- 
■*■  formers  have  to  put  up  with,  a 
torrent  of  abuse  from  friends  of 
the  traffic,  sometimes  over  the 
telephone  and  frequently  by  mail. 
In  one  part  of  the  Province  it  was 
reported,  and  taken  seriously  by 
some,  that  I  was  a  German  agent 
in  the  pay  of  Germany  and  that 
my  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
revenues  of  the  Province.  On 
the  door  of  my  residence  I  found 
written  one  morning  in  large 
prints:  "Free  beer  for  the  working 
classes!" 

The  aftermath  politically  has 
been  very  interesting.  The  Lib- 
erals, were  to  some  extent,  robbed 
of  their  thunder.  Mr.  Rowell, 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of 
prohibition  are  beyond  praise  and" 
grow  out  of  a  deep  personal  con- 
viction, acted  squarely  in  support 
of  the  Government  and  carried 
his  followers  with  him.  There 
was  no  division  in  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  in  the  House.  But  it  must 
have  been  a  bit  trying  to  see  the 
party  which  had  never  been  a 
HON.  NBWTON  WESLBY  KOWELL  prohibition  party,  and  is  not  now, 

Le«i.r  .f  th.  Opp<»iiion.  who  thr.w  hi.  wri,ht        putting  through  an  advanced  pro- 

wHh  the  Gorernment  in  ^U  prohibition  l«cisl>tion.  hlbltlOn  measure. 


SIR   WILLIAM   HEARST 

Who   put  the    Ontario   Temperance    Act    on 

the  statute  boolcfi. 


Those  who  sat  in  the 


I  studiously  avoided  private  conversations  with  the 
Liberal  Leader  purely  as  a  matter  of  tact  and  good 
strategy.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  high  honor  and  was  sure  that  he 
would  support  the  Government,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do  in  the  House, 
if  they  would  adopt  any  advanced 
temperance  legislation.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Conservative  Party 
leaders  being  quite  suspicious, 
friends  of  Mr.  Rowell  advised  him 
to  keep  his  policies  in  the  back- 
ground so  that  the  Government 
might  the  more  readily  adopt 
prohibition.  When  the  Premier 
had  decided  upon  his  policy  Mr. 
Rowell  assured  me  that  he  would 
support  it  loyally,  which  he  did, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  ability.  I  always 
took  pains  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  Ontario  Temperance  Act 
was  not  the  same  as  Mr.  Rowell's 
"Abolish  the  Bar"  policy  of  1914. 
The  only  real  criticism  that  could  be  made  against  the 
Liberal  platform  of  1914  was  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  and  was  not  complete  prohibition.  The  Ontario 
Temperance  Act  went  as  far  as  the  Government  and  its 
advisers  felt  they  had  the  power  to  go.  In  this  respect  it 
was  an  advance  upon  the  Liberal  programme.  Then  it 
is  far  easier  when  in  Opposition  to  criticize  a  Government 
than  it  is  when  in  power  to  actually  introduce  and  put 
through  a  measure  which  is  sure  to  provoke  violent 
hostility. 

For  this  reason  the  Province  owes  a  great  debt  to  Sir 
William  Hearst,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  moral  hero  in  the 
crisis  that  arose.  The  late  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  was  reported 
to  me  as  saying  at  the  time:  "This  prohibition  business 
will  wreck  the  Government." 

So  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Premier  knew  the  risk 
hewas  taking  and  deserves  full  credit  for  it. 

A^^HEN  the  by-elections  began  to  come  in  the  liquor 
^  '  people's  one  aim  was  "anything  to  beat  Hearst." 
The  Government  candidate  was  defeated  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  and,  where  he  was  elected,  his  majority  was  greatly 
reduced.  I  know  of  scores  of  Liberals  who  felt,  as  I  did, 
that  Hearst  deserved  their  support  because  of  what  he 
had  done  for  prohibition.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  expect 
Liberals  to  desert  Rowell,  or  his  candidates,  espyecially 
when  the  candidates  were  equally  outspoken  with  the 
Conservative  candidates  upon  the  question  of  supporting 
the  Ontario  Temperance  Act.  Many  Conservatives 
think  that  the  Government's  defeat  in  the  last  election 
was  due  to  Hearst's  support  of  prohibition,  but  this  cannot 
be  the  case  because  the  farmers  are  all  prohibitionists  and, 
on  that  issue,  would  support  any  Government  that  favored 
it.  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  prohibition  other  issues 
crowded  it  out  of  the  people's  minds,  or  they  thought  that 
by  voting  for  the  Referendum  they  registered  their  wills 
sufficiently  and  they  wanted  a  change  in  Government  for 
altogether  different  reasons. 

It  will  probably  be  seen  that  the  action  of  Sir  William 
Hearst  did  actually  take  prohibition  out  of  party  polities 
and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  that  realm  again. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  or  in  any  other  event,  Hearst 
will  be  remembered  for  his  connection  with  temperance 
legislation  after  all  other  acts  of  his  are  forgotten,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  his  unceasing  loyalty  in  supporting 
all  measures  that  had  to  do  with  running  the  war. 


A  STORY-TELLER'S  STORY 

Some  men  are  born  story-tellers.  They 
Iiave  that  native  gift  that  enables  them  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  pi.cturesqv£.  Where 
some  iH,en  see  onlii  a  passing  incident,  they 
see  something  that  is  worth  remembering ; 
where  some  men  can  chronicle  only  hare 
facts,  they  find  the  living  something  be- 
hind that  makes  these  facts  young  and  vital 
and  appealing.  Of  such  is  Col.  George  Ham, 
who  i.i  known  the  counfry  orrr  a.v  n  horn 
raconteur. 

In  the  Augiiiil  I'jlli,  i.^...u  ,,,  .M..i  ..i,.,..  .s 
Magazine  there  begins  the  story  of  Col. 
Ham's  eventful  life,  ivritten  ufith  all  the 
verve  that  has  made  him  a  welcome  figure 
in  any  gathering.  It  is  a  story  full  of  in- 
cident and  interest.  Col.  Ham  has  been 
everywhere  and  seen  everything.    He  tells 

of  them  all  in  thi."  ? "■■'  record.   It  is  the 

story-teller  at  his  '  <;  story-teller  tell- 

ing his  oivn  story. 


THE    PREMIER    AND    THE    PRESS 


How  the  New  Government  Leader  Appears  to  Canadian  Editors 


WHEN  the  Governor-General,  on  the  advice  of 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  called  upon  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Meighen  to  form  a  Government  it  did  not 
come  as  a  tremendous  surprise  to  the  country.  There  were 
other  po  isibilities,  but  there  was  at  least  an  even  chance  for 
Meighen.  The  even  chance  turned  out  to  be  somewhat 
more  than  even  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  no  small  task  of  forming  a  Government 
and  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
National  Liberal  and  Conservative  Party. 

The  newspaper  comment  on  his  appointment  and  on  the 
probable  success  of  liis  effort  to  give  the  country  a  Govern- 
ment, differs  largely  and  generally  according  to  the  political 
stripe  of  each  newspaper's  policy. 

"He  will  be  the  youngest  statesman,"  says' the  St.  John, 
N.B.,  Standard,  and  no  doubt  the  word  statesman  is  used 
advisedly,  "ever  called  to  assume  the  duties  of  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  and  his  future  career  will  be  watched 
not  only  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  also  with  the  fullest 
confidence,  by  the  people  of  this  Dominion." 

The  Fredericton,  N.B. (Gieoner  is  still  more  glowing  in  its 
tribute: 

"He  is  the  ablest  man  in  the  public  life  of  Canada,  and  in 
Canada  we  have  quite  a  number  of  eminent  men.  His 
view  of  public  questions  is  invariably  broad;  he  is  practical, 
temperate,  insistently  logical,  a  student  of  affairs  with 
great  capacity  for  work,  devoted  to  copstitutional  govern- 
ment, a  powerful  debater." 

The  St.  John,  N.B.,  Telegraph  hardly  sees  in  the  new 
leader  one  who  represents  all  the  elements  sponsoring  the 
new  party. 

"Liberals,"  it  finds,  "who  follow  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen 
are  receiving  some  thinly  disguised  warnings  from  Con- 
servative newspapers,  and  are  being  told,  in  effect,  that 
whatever  the  party  name  may  be  the  Meighen  ministry 
will  be  dominated  by  Conservatives  and  Conservative 
policies." 

The  Globe,  St.  John,  N.B.,  haii  somewhat  the  same 
opinion: 

"His  call  to  the  Premiership  is  not  only  acceptable  to  the 
party,  but  follows  a  very  decided  expression  of  party  opin- 
ion in  his  support." 

The  Times  of  the  same  city  sees  in  his  appointment  a 
promise  of  action. 

"Whether  men  admire  the  new  Premier  or  not,"  it  says, 
"they  recognize  in  him  a  man  of  action.  Whether  his 
tenure  of  office  be  long  or  short  there  will  be  something 
doing  all  the  time."     . 

The  Montreal  Gazette  sees  in  the  youth  of  the  new  Premier 
an  indication  of  better  things. 

"Premier  Meighen,"  it  says,  "has  injected  new  blood 
into  the  Cabinet,  and,  better  even  than  that  he  has  in- 
fused young  blood.  The  Government  may,  therefore, 
be  fairly  described  as  a  Government  of  men  whose  vitality 


has  not  been  exhausted,  and  who  have  not  outlived  the 
ardor  of  youth. 

And  again  the  same  paper  points  out: 

"A  recent  weakness  in  the  Union  Ministry  has  been  its 
tentative  character.  Formed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  its  function  in  great  degree  ceased  with  the  ending  of 
the  war.  The  new  Government  must  show  action.  The 
aloofness  from  the  electorate  of  recent  years  cannot  con- 
tinue if  victory  is  to  be  gained  when  the  appeal  to  the 
electors  comes." 

The  Toronto  Star  sees  a  situation  very  clearly  marked. 

"All  the  forces  of  Conservatism,"  it  says,  "will  naturally 
gather  to  his  banner.  His  Premiership,  in  fact,  has  finally 
clarified  the  situation  so  far  as  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  are  concerned." 

"Premier  Meighen  has  made  some  progress  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  safety-first  Cabinet,"  says  the  Toronto  Globe. 
"Nine  members  have  been  sworn  in,  of  whom  seven  were 
in  the  Borden  Administration.  The  two  new  men  are 
Conservatives.  That  is  natural.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
Government  of  to-day  for  anyone  who  is  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  Liberalism." 

The  Toronto  World  is  frankly  pleased  with  the  choice  of 
the  Premier,  though  not  quite  so  thoroughly  pleased  with 
the  Cabinet  he  has  chosen. 

"It  may  seem  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles," 
it  says,  "to  have  a  new  Premier  with  an  old  Cabinet.  Prob- 
ably the  country  would  be  just  as  well  pleased  if  Mr. 
Meighen  built  his  house  out  of  new  material." 

In  another  editorial  it  comments : 

"Mr.  Meighen  is  by  nature  a  partisan,  but,  after  all,  we 
still  have  party  government  in  Canada.  He  may  be  trust- 
ed to  organize  his  followers,  to  boldly  announce  his  policy, 
and  prepare  to  carry  on  an  aggressive^ampaign." 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  sees  in  the  new  Premier 
the  hope  of  the  present  Government. 

"There  is  no  closer  student  of  our  affairs,"  it  says, 
"than  he  has  been.  He  will  prove  an  acceptable  leader, 
and  we  hope  the  country  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  him  long  at  the  head  of  its  affairs." 

"As  Solicitor-General,"  says  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
"Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Mines,  and  latterly  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Superintendent  General  of 
Indian  Affairs,  successively,  he  demonstrated  his  ability, 
even  as  a  leader  in  the  higher  sphere  of  public  service, 
which  he  is  now  entering." 

The  Hamilton  Herald  had  a  preference,  but  failing  this 
is  quite  satisfied  with  the  appointment. 

"Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Meighen,"  it  says,  "the 
Federal  Government  will,  in  the  Herald's  opinion,  be  less 
strong  and  will  have  less  assurance  of  success,  than  it 
would  have  been  and  had  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Thomas  White.  But,  excepting  the  former  Finance  Min- 
ister, we  know  of  no  other  man  better  qualified  by  ability. 


character,  experience  and  circumstances  to  be  the  successor 
of  Sir  Robert  Borden  than  is  the  brilliant  barrister  from 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man." 

Not  so  the  Times  of  the  same  city.  It  sees  in  the  ap- 
pointment an  admission  that  it  is  but  a  forlorn  hope. 

"The  belief  is  general,"  it  comments,  "that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Meighen  as  Premier  is  tantamount  to  a 
notice  that  the  Government  is  facing  defeat  when  it  goes 
to  the  polls.  It  will  be  to  all  intents  a  discredited  Tory 
Government  no  matter  how  it  may  be  tinctured  by  the 
presence  of  a  few  Liberals,  who  appear  to  be  willing  to 
forswear  their  Liberalism  for  the  sake  of  office  under  a 
Tory  Government." 

"Hon.  Mr.  Meighen,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  London 
Advertiser,  "can  scarcely  feel  that  the  future  looks  sunny, 
saddled  as  he  is  with  the  men  whose  record  has  placed  the 
administration  in  such  disfavor  throughout  the  country." 

The  London  Free  Press,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
destinies  of  the  three  political  parties  are  in  the  hands  of 
young  men,  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar, 
and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  states: 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Meighen,  and,  we  believe, 
of  Canada,  that  he  should  be  the  first  of  the  three  to  be 
Prime  Minister." 

The  St.  Thomas  Times-Journal, -while  speaking  gener- 
ously of  the  new  Premier,  is  non-committal  in  regard  to  its 
opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment. 

"Mr.  Meighen,"  it  says,  "picks  up  the  reins  of  power, 
therefore,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  older 
political  parties,  and  it  will  be  for  him  to  disclose,  in  the 
comparatively  brief  period  that  will  intervene  between  his 
taking  up  the  task  of  leadership  and  the  next  appeal  to  the 
country,  the  real  metal  of  which  he  is  made  and  the 
path  along  which  he  proposes  to  guide  the  Canadian 
people.  He  has  talent,  courage,  energy,  but  higher  quali- 
ties than  even  these  are  now  demanded." 

The  Kitchener  News-Record  is  more  direct  in  its  state- 
ment. 

"No  new  leader,"  it  claims,  "and  no  camouflaged  party 
name  will  serve  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Canada." 

The  opinion  of  the  St.  Catharines  Standard  can  be  judged 
from  its  opening  paragraph  in  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
subject: 

"In  the  highly  competent  hands  of  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
has  been  entrusted  the  task  of  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion." 

The  Times-Journal  of  Fort  William  sees'a  long,  hard  row 
for  the  new  Premier  to  hoe: 

"The  task  to-day  is  up  to  Arthur  Meighen.  It  is  for 
him  to  show  that  he  is  a  big  enough  man  to  dominate  a 
coalition,  for  such,  as  its  name  implies,  will  be  the  national 
Continued '  on  Page  40 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


The  Vexed  Question. — Gouin  has  gone,  but  where  is 
he  going? — TorontoGtobe. 

*  *  * 

Defined. — Compromise:  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
worm  and  bird  would  both  be  late.— Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  * 

The  Crafty  Benedict. — After  a  man  is  married  he 
begins  to  put  the  big  bills  on  the  inside  of  the  roll.— King- 
ston Whig. 

*  *  * 

The  Busy  Needle. — About  the  only  use  of  the  needle 
the  girls  of  to-day  know  is  to  change  it  for  each  record. — 
Regina  Post. 

*  *  * 

But  That  Is  Half  the  Joy.— If  you  have  half  an  hour 
to  spare,  don't  spend  it  with  someone  who  hasn't. — The 
Western  Review. 

*  *  * 

Our  Deceitful  Exterior. — There  are  probably  a  lot  of 
good  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  look  the  part. — 
Kitchener  Record. 

*  *  * 

The  Growing  Problem. — Seems  to  be  getting  harder 
all  the  time  to  tell  just  what  it  was  that  the  war  made  the 
world  safe  for.— EdmontonBuHeiiw. 


Restaurant  Grades. — The  prevailing  variety  of  new 
potatoes  now  served  in  restaurants  is  known  to  patrons  as 
;he  "dwarf." — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  ♦ 

But  the  Neighbor  Spreads  His.— People  would  be  a 
better  lot  if  they  cared  as  much  about  heaven's  opinion  as 
the  neighbor's. — Calgary  Morning  Alhertan. 


Pollyanna  Stuff. — Only  a  man's  philosophy  will  en- 
able him  to  bear  the  burdens  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
philosophy  of  others. — Toronto  Telegram. 


ARaraAvis. — The  story  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
captivated  by  a  humble  shop  girl  sounds  fishy.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  humble  shop  girl? — Cobalt  Daily  Nugget. 


Those  Soft-Hearted  Sitters. — A  newspaper  is  once  in 
a  while  a  portable  screen  used  by  men  to  obstruct  their  view 
of  a  woman  standing  up  in  a  street  car.— Cobalt  Nugget. 


Hope  They  Did. — All  things  considered  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Western  members  to  go  straight  home  instead 
of  routing  themselves  f  .o.b.  via  Montreal. — Ottawa  Journal. 


Headgear. — A  church  in  Toronto  has  been  turned  into  a 
hat  factory.  The  change  is  after  all  only  a  slight  one  how- 
ever. Folks  will  now  get  hats  there  instead  of  halos. — 
Toronto  Stor. 


Expressive  of  What? — "My  daughter  was  married 
yesterday  and  I  got  drunk,"  confided  a  Toronto  "souse" 
to  a  constable.  Qiiery — Celebrating  or  drowning  sorrow? 
— Owen  Sound  Advertiser. 


With  Reservation. — Chancellor  Fehrenback  displays 
characteristics  of  the  canny  Scot  when  he  declares  that 
Germany  must  fulfill  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty — ' 
as  far  as  possible. — Hr.milton  Spectator. 


Ineffectual. — If  David  had  put  mud  only  in  his  sling 
Goliath  would  have  lived  to  dangle  his  little  Philistinette 
on  his  knee  and  tell  her  all  about  what  her  grandad  did 
in  the  great  war. — London  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Hard  on  Si. — Our  country  correspondent  says  Uncle 
Si  Hornswoggle  tried  to  explain  politics  to  his  wife  the 
other  day,  and  the  doctor  thinks  Uncle  Si  will  be  around 
again  in  about  a  week. — Sydney,  N.S.,  Review. 

*  *  * 

The  Moral. — An  economical  Connecticut  woman  who 
kept  her  money  in  her  stocking  had  to  have  her  leg  cut 
off,  her  money  having  poisoned  it.  The  moral  is  it's  better 
to  have  your  leg  pulled  many  times  than  amputated  once. 

— Toronto  Star. 

*  *  * 

Cost  of  Living  in  Missouri. — A  Missouri  wife  fed 
arsenic  to  her  husband,  but,  as  the  Oregon  Journal  says, 
she  couldn't  afford  to  feed  him  sugar,  nor  potatoes,  nor 
beef-steak,  nor  strawberries,  so  what  else  could  the  poor 
woman  do? — Saskatoon  Star. 


The  Judgment  of  Our  Friends. — :A  London,  Ont., 
woman  seized  a  shotgun  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  caller 
attacked  by  a  savage  dog.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away 
the  dog  was  out  of  sight  and  the  visitor  busy  picking  pellets 
out  of  his  legs. — Vancouver  Province. 
*  *  * 

Fully  Equipped. — Says  a  special  Washington  despatch 
to  the  New  York  Times:  "The  President  also  has  auto- 
mobiles in  which  he  may  spin  into  the  suburbs."  And, 
perhaps  he  has  a  safety  razor  so  that  he  can  have  a  shave 
when  so  disposed. — Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 
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An  Authoritative  Estimate  of  Kitchener 

His  Greatness  and  Weaknesses — He  Tried  to  Do  Too  Much — His  Ignorance  of  Tactical  Problems. 

By  COLONEL  A.  C.  REPINGTON 


A  N  estimate  of  the  work  of  Kitchener 
■'^*-  as  War  Minister  in  the  first  years  of 
the  great  struggle  is  found  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  from  Colonel  Repington,  formerly 
military  expert  of  the  London  Times  and 
later  of  the  Post.  Repington  knew 
Kitchener  as  few  men  did  and  understood 
not  only  the  contradictions  of  the  great 
man's  character  but  the  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties under  which  he  labored.  Con- 
sequently the  estimate  that  he  makes 
probably  comes  closer  to  the  truth  than 
anything  that  has  yet  appeared.  He 
writes,  in  part: 

He  had  been  little  at  home  since  his 
early  days  of  the  Palestine  survey,  and  not 
much  in  touch  with  the  home-staying 
public.  They  had  however  seen  him  go 
from  triumph  to  triumph  and  had  con- 
ceived for  him  a  sort  of  religious  veneration. 
Like  the  gods  of  ancient  times  he  seemed 
to  dwell  in  the  clouds,  and,  like  them,  to 
descend  occasionally  to  earth  to  share  in 
the  combats  of  mortals.  If  he  had  weak- 
nes.ses,  the  public  knew  them  not.  His 
distance  from  home,  his  distaste  of  pub- 
licity, his  isolated  grandeur,  and  his  repute 
for  efficiency  and  success  in  peace  and  war, 
wove  a  kind  of  legend  round  his  name,  and 
in  the  day  of  trial  the  people  turned  to 
him  instinctively  and  with  one  accord. 
No  man  had  ever  sought  public  applause 
le.ss,  and  no  man  had  ever  more  completely 
gained  it.  It  was  with  the  universal  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  British  people 
at  home  and  abroad  that  Kitchener  took 
up  the  reins  at  the  War  Office  and  entered 
upon  his  tremendous  task. 

His  character,  his  habits,  and  the  bent 
of  his  mind  had  meanwhile  not  remained 
unaffected  by  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  especially  by  his  long  contact 
with  the  East,  and  by  that  peculiar  lone- 
someness  which  had  become  incidental  to 
his  strange  and  uncommon  career.  The 
surveys  of  Palestine  and  Cyprus  had  taken 
him  away  from  all  but  a  very  few  of  his 
fellow  men.  So  had  his  position  as  In- 
telligence Officer  during  the  Gordon  Re- 
lief Expedition.  He  had  never  spent  those 
long  years  in  subordinate  posts,  so  paralyz- 
ing to  initiative  and  independence,  which 
usually  rivet  the  chains  of  custom  and 
routine  upon  all  but  a  few  choice  and  some- 
times turbulent  spirits.  Governor  of  the 
Red  Sea  Littoral,  and  then  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  Army,  he  was  thrown  constantly 
on  his  own  resourcee,  and  grew  accustomed 
to  think  and  decide  for  himself.  Limited 
to  a  wonderfully  meagre  military  budget 
by  Lord  Cromer,  he  learned  to  plan,  plot, 
and  devise  to  do  much  with  little.  He 
became  less  a  Commander  than  an  Im- 
proviser-in-Chief.  He  was  much  alone, 
and  when  his  success  at  the  Atbara  fight 
secured  to  him  definitely  the  leading  in  the 
last,  phase  of  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan 
he  remained  in  that  position  of  prominent 
isolation  which  is  almost  inherent  in  a  high 
command.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
India.  Kitchener  had  many  loyal  and 
zealous  lieutenants  and  ■iulinr.Htiates.    His 


men  served  him  well.  But  we  can  name 
only  one  or  two  who  were  in  the  first  rank  of 
capacities,  and  it  remained  true  through 
all  those  years  that  he  grew  accustomed  to 
use  executants  but  never  to  need  col- 
leagues. 

He  also  became  all  unconsciously  a 
Westerner  with  an  Eastern  mind.  He  was 
penetrated  through  and  through  by 
Eastern  ideas  and  Eastern  habits  of  thought 
and  methods  of  work.  His  mind  uncon- 
sciously absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  East, 
and  lent  itself  readily  to  those  practices 
of  secrecy  in  which  the  East  excels.  With 
a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  Arabic  he 
dearly  loved  to  talk  by  the  hour  to  natives 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  friendly  or  the 
reverse,  and  he  lost,  if  he  ever  possessed, 
the  power  of  addressing  British  audiences. 
A  good  rider,  with  fine  seat  and  hands,  he 
led  an  active  life  until  injured  by  an  acci- 
dent in  India,  and  retained  till  this  time  the 
tall,  slim  figure  which  so  became  him  and 
added  such   distinction   to  his  presence. 

The  politicians  in  London  formed,  for 
the  greater  part,  a  wrong  estimate  of 
Kitchener  because  they  did  not,  could  not, 
or  would  not,  understand  him.  Many  of 
Kitchener's  new  heads  of  departments 
trembled  at  his  nod.  He  was,  to  most  of 
them,  a  mystery  and  a  terror.  The  old 
hands  knew  too  much  for  his  alarming 
personality  to  terrify  them,  and  had  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  speak  to  him  open- 
ly and  with  the  utmost  frankness.  There 
were  not  enough  of  his  old  and  devoted 
friends  with  him  to  stem  the  current  that 
set  in  against  him  for  reasons  which  I  will 
not  now  indicate,  and  minds  were  poisoned 
against  the  Chief  because  he  had  not  the 
men  round  him  to  counteract  this  poison 
which  was  disseminated  by  insidious 
means.  Absorbed  by  the  immensity  of 
his   task    Kitchener   ignored    all   attacks, 


open  and  covert.  He  expected  others  to  be 
as  devoid  of  personal  ambition  as  he  was 
himself,  and  could  not  understand  that 
anyone  should  have  any  thought  or  aim 
but  for  the  victory  of  his  country.  He 
thought  that  his  old  method  of  doing 
everything  himself,  and  of  ignoring  or 
snubbing  the  Press,  would  serve  as  it  had 
served  before,  and  that  he  could  keep  all 
his  secrets  to  himself.  In  such  a  demo- 
cratic epoch,  and  in  the  citadel  of  the 
Empire,  the  thing  was  not  possible,  and 
neither  Kitchener  nor  his  methods  ever 
adapted  themselves  altogether  to  the 
entirely  novel  atmosphere  of  a  national 
war. 

He  was  also,  in  effect,  on  the  day  when 
he  entered  the  portals  of  a  War  Office' 
which  he  had  always  detested,  extraor- 
dinarily unfitted  by  any  special  training  or 
experience  to  grapple  with  European  and 
hoine  affairs.  Towards  politicians  in  gen- 
eral he  felt  all  the  contemptuous  indif- 
ference common  to  the  Army  officer. 
Of  home  politics  he  knew  little  and  cared 
less.  He  had  scarcely  visited  any  Euro- 
pean countries,  had  never  diligently  studied 
European  military  thought,  organization, 
or  strategy,  had  never  attended  foreign 
manoeuvres  or  inspected  foreign  Armies, 
and  had  not  followed,  as  many  of  our  best 
officers  had  done,  all  the  plans  and  pro- 
jects of  European  Staffs  to  meet  the  case 
which  arose  when  we  found  ourselves  sud- 
denly at  war  with  Germany  in  August 
1914.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  our 
military  conversations  with  the  French 
which  had  been  in  progress  since  January 
1906;  he  had  never  been  consulted  about 
our  military  organization  and  plans  of 
campaign,  and  when  he  was  called  to 
office  he  had  no  time  to  examine  the 
premises  upon  which  our  initial  strategy 
was  already  and  irrevocably  based.     He 
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had  to  act,  and  act  quickly,  with  the 
enemy  at  the  gate,  and  all  the  greater 
credit,  and  indeed  marvel,  is  it,  that  his 
mam  decisions  were  sound,  and  that,  on 
the  great  questions  that  arose  immediately 
for  settlement,  he  formed  judgments  which 
history  must  respect. 

In  the  first  War  Committee,  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  at  the  War  Office,  Kitchener 
was  at  first  omnipotent.  His  word  was 
law,  and  almost  all  his  wishes  were  carried 
out.  But  mobilization  had  removed  to 
France  the  best  men  of  the  General  Staff 
and  no  one  had  realized  that  in  a  worid- 
wide  Imperial  war  it  was  indispensable  to 
maintain  in  London  the  best  available 
talent  to  advise  the  Government  on 
General  Staff  problems,  including  strategy, 
operations,  and  war  organization.  Kitch- 
ener, accustomed  to  settle  everything 
himself,  in  effect  cumulated  in  his  person 
the  functions  of  War  Secretary  and  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  in  so  doing  he  "tested  unduly 
his  abnormal  capacity  for  work,"  as  Sir 
George  Arthur  cautiously  puts  it.  The 
work  of  an  administrator  and  of  a  strategist 
is  distinct,  and  no  man,  nor  even  Super- 
man, can  efficiently  combine  the  two  roles 
in  such  a  war  as  that  into  which  we  were 
all  unpreparedly  thrown.  The  First  Re- 
port of  the  Dardanelles  Commission  ex- 
plains some  of  the  serious  lapses  and  dis- 
appointments which  resulted  from  this 
departure  from  principle,  and  also  serves 
as  a  warning  that  the  lessons  of  experience 
are  not  neglected  without  paying  the  price. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  terrible  char- 
acter of  the  contest  began  to  affect  men's 
tempers  and  nerves,  our  failure  to  over- 
come the  enemy  further  lowered  Kitch- 
ener's prestige  in  the  eyes  of  his  political 
colleagues.     Mr.   Asquith's  treatment  of 
Commanders  by  land  and  sea  was  through- 
out irreproachable.     He  always  displayed 
the  greatest  patience,  courtesy,   and  con- 
sideration towards  them.    But  the  nerves 
of    others    were    on    edge.     Kitchener's 
obsession  for  secrecy  irritated  some  of  his 
colleagues.     The   perennial    antipathy    of 
the  black  coat  for  the  uniform  asserted  its 
customary  and  maleficent  sway,  and  some 
aspiring  souls  yearned  for  the  first  place  in 
the  limelight  which  Kitchener  continued 
to   fill.     He  himself  almost  ignored   the 
growing  hostility  of  the  Cabinet  and  sel- 
dom    alluded     to     it.     His     biographer, 
modelling  himself  on   his   hero,  scarcely 
mentions  these  difficulties.     But  they  were 
serious.     They    prompted    the    proposal 
that  Kitchener  should  go  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean in  the  autumn  of  1915,  and  when  he 
was  there,  they  led  to  a  second  invitation 
that  he  should  pass  on  to  Egypt  and  assume 
control    there.     Kitchener    saw    through 
these  designs  and  his  reply  to  the  telegram 
was  curt.     He  had  taken  "the  seals  of  office 
with  him,  and,  sending  Home  to  Egypt 
in  his  place,  he  quietly  returned  home  and 
placed   his  resignation   in    Mr.    Asquith's 
hands  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  London. 
The    Prime    Minister    had    remained    his 
best  if  not  his  last  friend  in  the  Cabinet  and 
peremptorily   refused   to   part  with   him. 
Kitchener  resumed  his  office.     Like  Wel- 
lington, he  had  eaten  the  King's  salt  and 
was  prepared  to  toil  wherever  his  services 
could  be  most  useful,  nor  did  he  make  any 
diflicullies   when    Sir   William    Robertson 
came  home  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  was  given 
the    right    of    conveying    the    Cabinet's 
instructions  to  Commanders  in  the  field. 
In  these  circumstances  Kitchener  displayed 
a  greatness  of  mind  and  a  restraint  over 
himself  which  are  lessons  to  all. 
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Organizing  the  Russian  Millions 

How  the  Bolshevists  Are  Planning  to  Train  and  Direct  the  Large  Forces  at  Their  Disposal 

By  LEON  TROTZKY 


'TpHE  following  article,  which  appeared 
*■  in  theEkorwmilchesknyaZhizn  from  the 
pen  of  Leon  Trotzky,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
Lenine  and  some  say  the  real  power  in 
Soviet  Russia,  is  reprinted  because  it  tells 
clearly  how  the  Bolshevists  are  attempting 
to  organize  Russia.  Trotzky  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  militant  of  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  aggressive  attempt  to  organize  the 
man  power  of  Russia  outlined  is  his  own 
plan.     He  says  in  part: 

So  long  as  we  have  not  received  com- 
plete and  safe  guaranties  for  the  security 
of  Soviet  Russia's  frontiers,  so  long  as  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
not  been  stabilized  and  we  are  threatened 
with  sudden  and  unforewarned  attacks,  we 
have  no  right  to  start  demobilization. 
But  though  we  may  keep  the  army  under 
arms,  we  shall  use  larger  or  smaller  portions 
for  economic  services.  We  may  with- 
draw from  the  army  workmen  specially 
needed  by  our  industries,  and  order  them 
by  hundreds  or  thousands  to  important 
work,  and  again,  in  case  of  necessity,  re- 
turn them  at  any  moment  to  the  front. 
The  present  situation  of  the  Third 
army  is  as  follows:  This  army  has  ac- 
complished its  military  task.  It  con- 
sists of  no  less  than  150,000  men.  (I 
may  now  openly  quote  this  figure.) 
This  army  is  highly  trained  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  has  itself  asked  if  it 
might  be  used  for  labor  purposes,  its 
military  work  being  accomplished. 

Following  are  the  conditions  of  "labor 
duty."  First  of  all  we  must  preserve 
the  army  as  a  unit,  and  preserve  it  on  a 
war  footing.  It  is  not  to  be  dispersed  and 
it  must  be  given  clear  and  simple  tasks. 
Of  course  the  army  cannot  take  charge  of 
the  management  of  a  machine  factory  or 
textile  mill,  nor  handle  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  repair  railroad  cars,  but  it  can 
accomplish  a  great  amount  of  work,  for 
which  large  forces  are  required,  such  as 
chopping  and  transporting  of  wood,  cut- 
ting peat,  or  supplying  and  transporting 
foodstuffs.  As  long  as  the  army,  as  such, 
is  used  for  work  on  a  large  scale,  or  in 
divers  smaller  groups  at  factories,  it  is 
directed  by  the  organizations  administrat- 
ing the  industries  of  this  district  or  factory. 
In  other  words,  the  army  can  be  employed 
for  industrial  service  only  when  so  ordered 
by  the  Soviet  of  National  Economy  of 
the  Province,  by  the  District  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National 
Economy,  or  by  other  duly  authorized 
bodies. 

The  same  applies  to  farm  work,  which 
the  army  undertakes  only  when  called 
upon  by  the  National  Commissariat  of 
Agriculture.  This  prevents  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  Government's  plans  for  central- 
izing of  control  over  production.  An- 
other condition,  where  the  army  is  used 
for  labor  purposes,  is  that  the  soldiers' 
rations  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  local 
workmen. 

Workmen  had  to  permit  temporar- 
ily that  the  army  was  better  fed  than 
themselves,  because  our  soldiers  were 
exposed  to  greater  privations,  and  were 
suffering  more  from  typhus  than  even  our 
starving  laborers.  But  Red  army  laborers 
cannot,  of  course,  continue  to  be  better 
fed  than  the  neighboring  Ural  workmen. 
For  this  purpose  the  Third  army  has  been 
ordered  by  the  National  Commissariat  of 
Supply,  to  distribute  to  the  Ural  proletariat 
of  the  same  region — and  this  is  a  large  one 
— rations  equal  to  those  of  the  Red  army 
soldiers. 

It  is  natural  that  the  local  Trade 
Unions  and  the  political  Soviets  will 
remain,  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
close  touch  with  this  army,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  misunderstandings  between 
the  military  and  local  labor  organizations. 
The  reports  we  receive  from  our  com- 
rades in  the  Ural  region  prove  that  they 
understand  fully  their  duties.  A  spirit 
of  superiority  of  one  over  the  other  does 
not  and  could  not  exist  among  the  pro- 
letariat, as  the  army's  leaders  are  them- 
selves laborers.  Naturally  changes  have 
to  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  for  labor  purposes. 


In  to-day's  conference  with  the  leading 
laborers  of  the  army  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  local  Soviet  and  party  organiza- 
tions,   namely,    the   revolutionary   Com- 
missariat, and  committee  representing  the 
Agricultural  Section,  the  Soviet  of  National 
Economy,  the  Trade  Unions,  the  District 
Committee   of   Supply,   and   the  railroad 
officials,  a  plan  of  action  was  worked  out 
and   ordered.     The  oflicials  in   charge  of 
the  different  economic  branches,  in  par- 
ticular    the     Agricultural     Section     and 
the   Soviet    of    National    Economy,    will, 
during   the    next   few    days,    give   exact 
figures   of   the   number   of   workers   and 
the  quantity  of  machinery  required  im- 
mediately  to   restore    production    to   the 
normal.     A  workman  with  large  experience 
in  different  branches  of  industry  will  be 
appointed  chief  of  the  army  staff.     His 
assistant  will  be  the  former  chief  of  staff, 
an  officer  of  the  general  staff.     As  soon  as 
the  army  returns  to  military  duties,  they 
will  exchange  places  again,  and  the  former 
chief  of  staff  will  take  full  charge.     The 
Department  of  Operation  of  the  army  is 
now    called    Operation    Department    for 
Labor.     In   this   capacity    it    directs    the 
soldiers   as   workers.     Formerly   this    de- 
partment used  to  give  the  order,   "take 
such  and  such  villages";  or  "advance  so  and 
so  many  versts  in   a  certain   direction." 
Now  the  orders  sound  differently:  "a  cer- 
tain number  of  cubic  fathoms  of  wood  are 
to  be  prepared  in  such  or  such  a  district." 
All  orders  issue  from  this  department,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  laborer  of  large 
experience. 

Just  think,  comrades,  of  what  enor- 
mous importance  the  centralized  tele- 
graph and  telephone  communication  is 
to  the  army.  Every  regiment  has  its 
own  telephone  system  and  can  estab- 
lish direct  communication  with  its  divi- 
sion, brigade,  and  army  staffs.  Here  you 
have  a  great  labor  force  scattered  over 
large  districts,  all  trained  to  execute  the 


orders  given  to  them  exactly  as  received, 
and  reporting  on  the  work  completed  at  the 
end  of  each  day. 

Instead  of  the  Department  of  Intel- 
ligence, a  statistical  one  has  been  or- 
ganized, in  which  the  same  personnel 
is  employed.  The  telephone  detachment, 
referred  to  just  now,  remains  unchanged. 
It  has  an  enormous  task  before  it,  to  unite 
by  telephone  all  labor  detachments  and 
their  administrations  with  the  general 
army  staff,  so  that  the  staff  is  informed 
every  day,  at  two  o'clock,  the  results  of 
each  day's  work.  A  technical-scientific 
department  will  be  organized  in  addition 
to  the  Soviet  of  the  Labor  army,  to  work 
out  the  general  plans.  It  will  consist  of 
the  most  experienced  Communist  laborers, 
and  the  appointed  chiefs  of  various  de- 
partments and  detachments. 

Naturally  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Many  mistakes  will  be  made  and  later 
remedied.  But  the  system  cannot  be  at 
fault,  for  it  has  the  same  foundation  as  our 
whole  Soviet  system. 

Here  we  have  several  thousands  of 
Ural  and  other  workmen  of  standing 
leading  this  labor  army.  We  also  have 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  peasants 
of  different  degrees  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence who  are  led  by  these  labor  offi- 
cers. What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  It 
is  a  small  image  of  entire  Soviet  Russia, 
a  small  image  of  our  entire  oconomic 
life,  consisting  of  millions  of  laborers 
and  millions  of  peasants.  Its  leaders  ' 
are  the  minority  of  more  intelligent 
peasants  and  a  majority  of  our  city 
laborers.  Why  should  this  organizatirn 
not  succeed,  if  Soviet  Russia,  as  a  whole, 
succeeds?  After  making  our  first  experi- 
ment with  the  Ural  army,  we  have  tried 
it  elsewhere.  Already  the  Second  army  — 
though  for  some  reason  it  i=  n- 1  called  so, 
but  keeps  the  old  name  of  "Reserve  army" 
— has  been  equipped  for  work  in  the  trans- 
portation service. 


Wants  British-Japanese  Treaty  Renewed 

It  Is  in  the  Best  Interests  of  Both  Countries  to  Continue  the 

Alliance 

By  MARQUIS  OKUMA 


\  LTHOUGH  there  is  a  large  section  of 
■^^^  the  press  of  Japan  which  appears 
hostile  to  Britain  and  adverse  to  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  us,  it  is  very  significant 
that  Marquis  Okuma,  former  Premier  of 
Japan,  has  made  a  statement  to  the 
press    favoring    a    renewal.     He    writes: 

"Because  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the 
United  States  may  be  unable  actually  to 
participate  in  the  alliance  to  be  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  but  if 
such  participation  should  be  made  possible 
or  should  be  desired  by  the  American 
people,  America  would  surely  be  welcomed 
into  the  group  so  as  to  form  a  triple  alli- 
ance and  thus  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
Orient  with  greater  efficiency. 

"Without  the  alliance,  what  about  the 
future  of  India,  and  that  of  China,  and  that 


of  Siberia?  The  fact  is  indisputable  that 
for  all  the  success  the  British  Government 
has  attained  so  far  in  the  administration  of 
India,  there  are  many  malcontents  in  that 
country.  The  fact  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  northern  India  are  Mohammedans,  who 
are  as  militaristic  as  they  are  religious. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire  there 
has  been  increasing  unrest  among  them. 
To  make  the  situation  worse,  the  Bol- 
sheviki  are  now  very  active  on  the  borders 
of  both  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan. 

"At  such  a  critical  period  as  this  nothing 
could  have  a  worse  influence  on  them  than 
an  impression  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  is  no  more  and  that  the  Japanese 
would  not  interfere  whatever  might  happen 
in  India. 

"The  same  theory  may  be  applied  to 
Japan  as  regards  China  and  Siberia." 


A  Comparison  of  Mons  and  Jutland 

Some  Striking  Likenesses  and  Differences  in  Two  Crucial  En- 
gagements of  the  Great  War 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B 

crossed  its  track  diagonally  from  west  to 
east  and  launched  an  attack  against  the 
French  Fifth  Army,  which  was  north-east 
of  the  British  at  the  time. 

An  admiral's  outlook  differs  from  a 
general's.  Fleets  can  manoeuvre  round 
and  round  each  other  "like  fencers  in  an 
arena,"  without  thereby  starving  each 
other;  as  far  as  food  is  concerned  they 
could  do  so  for  months,  only  want  of  fuel, 
upon  which  their  power  of  movement  de- 
pends, compels  them  in  course  of  time  to 
seek  a  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 


'  I  ''HE  difference  between  army  operations 
■*■  and  fleet  operations  is  vividly  described 
by  Sir  George  Aston  in  an  article  on  Jut- 
land and  Mons  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

"The  analogy,"  he  says,  "between  the 
night  movements  after  Jutland  and  the 
army  movements  for  the  few  days  after 
Mons  is  curious.  Scheer,  thinking  that  he 
wa.s  retreating  from  Jellicoe,  was  really  fol- 
lowing him  up,  and  crossed  his  track  diagon- 
ally, as  we  have  seen.  Von  Kluck,  thinking 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  British  army. 


Now  that  the  responsible  commanders  on 
both  sides  have  written  books  about  thr- 
battle  we  know  quite  enough  to  reconstruct 
the  story  for  ourselves,  and  there  is  great 
human  interest  in  following  the  events  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  commanders  them- 
selves, and  pondering  whether  we,  know- 
ing only  what  they  knew  at  critical  mo- 
ments, would  havedonethesame  as  they  did . 

This  leads  us  to  Mons  (August  23,  1914  '. 
Kluck,  soon  after  that  battle,  did  cross  the 
line  between  our  army  and  Amiens,  it.s 
advanced  base,  fed  from  the  coast  at 
Havre.  By  Hamley,  and  other  military 
historians,  we  find  the  principle  laid  down 
that  an  army,  when  compelled  to  retreat, 
does  so  almost  invariably  in  the  direction 
of  its  base.  The  direction  of  the  British 
retreat  after  Mons  and  Le  Cateau  enabled 
them  to  intervene,  refreshed  and  reinforced 
at  a  critical  stage  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  How  was  it  that  they  were  re- 
freshed and  reinforced,  and  not  starved 
and  dispersed,  when  Von  Kluck  had  cut 
across  the  line  of  communication  through 
Amiens  to  Havre?  The  answer  is  that, 
by  holding  command  of  the  sea,  we  were 
able  to  move  the  base  from  Havre  to  the 
Loire  and  to  open  up  a  new  line  of  com- 
munication, with  an  advanced  base  at 
Le  Mans.  It  was  a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment, to  which  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid. 

We  can   form  some  conception  of  the 
dramatic  suddenness  of  a  catastrophe  at 
sea,  like  the  explosion  of  the  magazines  of 
Indefatigable,  Queen  Mary,  or  Invincible. 
We  can  imaginr  the  coolness  and  deter- 
mination requir  d  of  a  leader  like  Beatty 
forming  a  momentous  decision  on  sighting 
Scheer's  battle  fleet,  a  few  minutes  after 
the  top  of  a  turret  close  to  him  had  been 
sent  spinning  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air, 
or  the  rapidity  of  judgment  called  for  in 
J^'licoe  when   deciding,   on   hearsay  evi- 
dence,  in  which  direction  to  deploy  the 
Grand   Fleet.     We  can  feel  with  Smith- 
Dorrien  in  his  decision  to  stand  at  bay  at 
Le  Cateau  with  his  sorely  harassed  troops 
CO  beat  off  the  enemy  before  continuing  his 
retreat;  or  with  French  in  his  desire  for  a 
combined  attack  as  a  desperate  measure  on 
August  31.     But  it  is  difficult  to  visualize 
the  problem  presented  to  those  at  Havre 
who   were    confronted   with   the   task   of 
moving  to  another  harbor,   far  less  suit- 
able    for    the     purpose,     the    thousands 
of    tons    of   stores    and    supplies    already 
landed  for  the  British  army,  and  to  divert 
to  another  route  the  transport  required  to 
take  those  stores  to  the  front,  knowing  all 
the  time  that,  unless  the  problem  could  be 
tackled  successfully,  disaster  to  the  British 
army    would    be    inevitable.     Not    only 
were  stores  and  supplies  affected,  but  also 
men  and  guns.     How  it  was  all  done  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  war.     For  instance, 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  shortened  the 
line  of  communication   of  his  army  from 
about  400  to  about  80  miles  by  changing  his 
base  from  Lisbon  to  Santander,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain.  In  1882  the  Britisharmj~,and 
its  base,  were  moved  from  Alexandria  to 
Ismailia     on     the     Suez     Canal.     There 
were  similar  changes  of  base  by  the  Jap- 
anese   in    the    Manchurian    war.     Unfor- 
tunately historians,  having  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  public,  tell  us  little  about  such  matters 
as  weights  of  stores  to  be  moved  under  such 
conditions,  or  the  time  occupied  in  move- 
ment and  in  reorganization  of  that  delicate 
structure,  the  line  of  communication  of  an 
army.     It  is  difficult  to  inspire  such  sub- 
jects    with     dramatic     interest.     Never- 
theless, it  is  upon  such  work  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  army  in  the  field  in  a  great 
measure    depends.     Kitchener's    conquest 
over  Mahdism  in  the  Soudan  depended  as 
much  upon  his  patient  months  of  work  push- 
ing a  railway  across  the  desert  as  it  did 
upon  the  great  fight  at  Atbara,  or  the  cli- 
max  of   Omdurman.     But   we   do   know, 
from  the  official  history,  the  time  taken  in 
1882  to  move  the  British  base  from  Alex- 
andria   to    Ismailia.     Let    us    remember 
that  on  that  occasion  the  move  was  fore- 
seen   as    the    main    plan    of    operations: 
there  had  been  plenty  of  time  to  prepare, 
and    to   work    out    all   the   details.     The 
British  army  affected  was  smaller  by  at  least 
80  per  cent,  than  the  army  in  the  Mons 
retreat,  and  it  had  not  fought  a  general 
action.     Then,     again,     the     weights     of 
stores  and  supplies  per  man  were  much 
smaller.        On  September  6  the  British 
army,   kept  supplied   the  whole  time   in 
spite  of  the  change  of  base,  rested,  refresh- 
ed, and  reinforced,  marched  forward  again 
?.nd  crossed  the  line  of  the  Grand  Morin 
River    the    next    day. 
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Why  Germany  Guessed  Wrong^ 

Some  Facts  With  Reference  to  Bernstorff  and  Wilson,  and  Ger- 

manic-U.S.  'Relations 


\  SKETCH  of  Von  Bernstorff  appears 
^^  in  the  National  Review  from  an  anony- 
mous contributor,  containing  some  im- 
portant statements  of  fact  with  reference 
to  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
:he  United  States.  It  reads,  in  parts,  as 
follows: 

My  first  contact  with  German  diplo- 
macy was  with  Graf  von  Bernstorff,  then 
still  fairly  junior  in  the  carriere, but  to-day 
I  personage  who  has  his  place  in  history; 
jiie  of  the  many,  in  fact,  who  in  the  hour  of 
iermany's  downfall  came  before  his  com- 
latriots — nay,  before  the  world  at  large — 
■vith  a  carefully  and  voluminously  wrought 
ipologia  pro  vita  sua,  the  gist  of  which  is 
ust  this,  that,  had  the  HohenzoUern 
Empire  but  listened  to  Count  BernstorfT's 
advice,  all  would  have  been  well.  In  this 
respect  the  Count  does  not  stand  alone, 
;>ut  is  in  the  distinguished  company  of 
jrominent  German  statesmen  and  soldiers 
vho  (as  it  now  turns  out)  all  knew  what 
vas  the  right  thing  to  do,  but — did  not  do 
;t. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for 
'  'ount  Bernstorff's  argument,  that,  had  his 
lovernment  adhered  to  the  cautious  ways 
)f  the  "Old  Diplomacy,"  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  one  of  two  things  would  have 
lappened,  narnely,  either  the  Wilhelm- 
-trasse  would  have  sent  to  Washington  an 
imbassador  who  possessed  its  confidence, 
md  then,  in  the  crisis  of  a  world-war, 
lave  asked  him  his  advice  and  taken  it; 
'f  a  social  figurehead  would  have  been 
si>!ected  and  never  consulted.  That  would 
nave  been  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
or,  the  German  system  being  what  it  is, 
L  was  notorious  that  at  a  number  of  im- 
:)ortant  posts  ambassadors  were  not  kept 
in  courant  of  policy  to  anything  like  the 
■xtent  as  were  their  charges  d'affaires, 
vho  alone  knew  what  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
intended. 

The  last  time  I  came  across  Count 
Bernstorff  must  have  been  in  the  summer  of 
1912  in  Munich  at  the  Hotel  Continental. 
I  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  best 
)olitical  heads  in  Germany,  an  expert  on 
:he  foreign  affairs  of  his  country,  now  dead, 
who  foresaw  both  the  war  and  Germany's 
political  debacle,  but  not  her  military  down- 
"all.  I  was  just  about  to  present  my  re- 
peats when  my  friend  stopped  me  with 
he  remark:  "Don't  waste  time  talking  to 
lim.  He  is  the  second  biggest  fool  we 
lave  in  our  diplomatic  service."  "Who 
^  the  biggest,  then?"  I  asked.  "Oh, 
Pourtales,  of  course,  our  Ambassador  in 
St.  Petersburg." 

I  have  often  thought  over  this  incident, 
but  in  the  light  of  after  events,  and  at  the 
hand  of  the  official  reports  which  Bern- 
storff furnished  to  his  Government,  con- 
sidered that  the  judgment  was  too  severe. 
For  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton was  neither  a  fool  nor,  indeed,  a  great 
diplomatist. 

For  we  know,  and  always  have  known, 
mat  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  saw  right 
und  reported  as  he  should  have.  Who,  in 
this  respect,  were  his  advisers  is  not  clearly 
established,  but  the  credit  of  having  lis- 
tened to  them  is  his.  No  doubt,  it  did  not 
-equire  a  superhuman  effort  to  jadge  the 
')bvious  trend  of  events  on  the  spot,  yet, 
we  repeat,  it  remains  to  his  credit  that  he 
did. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  not  listen? 

The  story  told  from  a  German  point  of 
view  and  independently  of  Bernstorff  is 
this.  The  early  submarine  warfare  was 
temporarily  abandoned  by  the  Germans 
)pcause  neither  the  sea-going  merit  of  their 
ubmarines  nor  their  number  justified  its 
ontinuance.     That  is  why  they  gave  way. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1916,  General  von 
Falkenhayn,  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  suc- 
ession  to  Von  Moltke,  after  much  trouble 
conferences  at  Posen  and  elsewhere,  one 
)f  which  even  the  Emperior  would  not 
attend  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  issue 
between  soldiers),  made  the  so-called 
"German  Western  View"  prevail,  that  is  to 
'ay,  arresting  Hindenburg's  victorious 
progress  in  the  East,  sought  a  decision  on 
the  French  front.  Out  of  this  policy  arose 
the  giant  battle  of  Verdun,  the  assault  on 
that  fortress  which,  in  1914,  had  held  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia's  Fifth  Army. 
It  was,  of  course,  to  be  a  surprise-attack, 
lor  the  Germans  to  this  day  {vide  Luden- 


dorff's  War  Memories,  vol.  i,  p.  17)  remain 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  Allies  never 
knew  their  intentions. 

General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  at  the 
time  just  taken  over  the  Chief  Command 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  and 
one  of  his  first  actions  was  to  warn  the 
French,  who,  however,  replied  that  they 
knew  all  there  was  to  know.  Yet  the 
event  proved  that  they  were  not  adequate- 
ly prepared. 

But  the  Germans  were  unlucky.  At  the 
insistence  of  their  weather  expert  tkey 
postponed  the  assault  for  a  week  (and 
missed  splendid  weather!),  then,  starting, 
had  to  fight  in  a  snowstorm  a  few  days 
after  zero.  In  a  word,  the  surprise  failed, 
General  Petain  arrived  in  time  and  re- 
organized the  defence  (his  orders  were 
given  and  issued  in  seventy-five  minutes!) 
and  Verdun  resisted.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Germans,  too  deeply  com- 
mitted to  have  the  strength  of  mind  to 
draw  back,  mounted  a  systematic  and 
large-scale  offensive  which,  on  July  1st, 
was  cut  short  by  the  first  Somme  battle. 

At  this  time  General  Von  Falkenhayn, 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  realizing  the  cost  in 
lives  which  the  methodical  reduction  of 
Verdun  would  entail,  startled  the  Berlin 
Foreign  Office  by  a  request  for  an  assur- 
ance that  Germany  would  do  nothing 
calculated  to  bring  the  United  States  of 
America  into  the  war,  as  otherwise  he  was 
willing  to  serve  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a 
Battalion  Commander,  if  necessary,  but 
could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  re- 
maining Chief  of  the  General  Staff!  His 
reference  was,  of  course,  to  U-boat  war- 
fare. 

Though  no  one  doubted  that  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  Verdun  could  be  made  to 
fall,  if  the  Germans  were  left  undisturbed, 
this  "blood  bath"  nevertheless  chilled  the 
most  martial  spirits,  and  captured  Ger- 
man officers  along  the  entire  front  repeated 
a  mot  d'ordre  which  insinuated  that  the 
war  would  not  be  decided  by  force  of  arms 
alone. 

At  that  time  Count  Bernstorff  went  to 
see  the  President,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
usual  careful  "rehearsal"  at  his  Embassy, 
said  nothing  imprudent  whatever.  But, 
having  left  his  presence,  he  ran  into  Mr. 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  question  about  the  war,  replied: 
"It  will  not  be  decided  by  force  of  arms 
alone." 

This  remark,  reported  to  the  President, 
was  interpreted  by  him  as  a  sure  sign  of 
German  determination  to  resume  unrestrict- 
ed submarine  warfare,  and  he  resolved, 
then  and  there,  to  prepare  to  counter  it. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  of  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse, to  satisfy  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  sent  for  their  best  experts,  their 
best  "Anglo-Saxon  psychologists,"  and 
asked  them  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
America  in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  un- 
restricted U-boat  warfare.  The  all  but 
unanimous  verdict  of  their  Swiss  agents 
was  to  the  effect  that  America  was  bluffing, 
that  Wilson  did  not  know  his  own  mind, 
that  the  country  was  divided  in  opinion, 
that  the  Germans  were  beloved,  etc.,  etc. 

But  a  few  solitary  dissentients  there  were, 
one  of  whom  was  a  notorious  German  Pro- 
fessor (who  got  into  trouble  with  his 
students  for  "want  of  patriotism").  He 
argued  as  follows: 

The  information  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  is  too  exclusively  derived  in  tne 
United  States  and  in  Switzerland  from  in- 
formants who  are  in  the  bulk  German- 
Americans,  and  therefore  biased.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  a  self-educated  man,  but  not 
exactly  highly  educated,  because  in  his 
youth  his  father's  profession  entailed  much 
change  of  domicile,  and,  as  a  result,  a 
frequent  change  of  school.  He  entered 
the  higher  spheres  of  political  life  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  suffers  from  that  too. 
But  in  him  lives  all  that  was  best  in  Eng- 
lish Puritanism;  it  is  the  mainspring  of  his 
actions.  We  (Germans)  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  American  merchant-nation  as 
the  slave  of  the  mighty  dollar,  but  will 
find  that  it  is  anything  but  that,  for  a 
great  power  like  America  (which  has  fought 
England  on  this  issue  before  now)  is  not 
submitting  to  be  told  by  us  where  her  ships 
may  go.  Unquestionably  she  will  enter 
the  war. 

Further,  if  as  a  result  of  our  challenge 
America  becomes  our  enemy,  the  world 
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Wethey's  Pure  Jam  is  irresistible  in  its 
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will,  for  the  first  time,  behold  a  great  na- 
tion entering  a  war  with  the  certainty  of 
nothing  but  material  loss.  This  is  so  true 
and  constitutes  so  great  a  departure  in 
political  life  as  to  be  without  precedent, 
even  if,  in  the  event,  the  American  people 


should  swerve  from  their  pristine  ideal 
and  imitate  the  European  land-hungering 
Powers.  .  .  . 

The  German  Government  carefully 
considered  this  advice  of  the  minority, 
but  rejected  it. 


Good 
for  Everything 

When  one  is  maid-of-all-work, 
as  well  as  mistress,  Ivory  proves 
itself  again  the  ideal  soap. 

Ivory  Soap,  as  most  housekeepers 
know,  is  a  wonderfully  efficient, 
all-round  cleanser.  Yet,  because 
it  is  also  the  best  possible  soap 
for  the  toilet  and  daily  bath, 
it  leaves  the  hands  soft,  white 
and  attractive  for  one's  social 
duties. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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Foiling  the  Diamond  Smuggler 

How  Custom  Officials  Are  Meeting  the  Wiles  of  These  Clever 

Smugglers 

By  H.  GERNSBACK 


DIAMOND  smuggling  was  formerly  a 
very  easy  and  profitable  practice, 
the  minute  size  of  the  gems  making  it 
easy  to  dispose  of  them  in  unexpected 
places — of  late,  however,  the  detection  of 
such  smugglers  has  been  raised  to  a  fine 
art.  H.  Gernsback,  writing  in  theElectrical 
Experimenter,  tell  some  stories  of  the 
methods  adopted  to  foil  the  customs 
official  and  how  science  has  stepped  in  to 
meet  the  danger. 

Women,  Mr.  Gernsback  claims,  go  to 
almost  any  extreme  and  carry  the  gems  in 
the  most  unheard-of  places;  thus  they  often 
baffle  the  cleverest  custom  house  sleuth. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment maintains  a  foreign  offlce  that  re- 
cords all  sales  of  gems  made  to  Americans, 
perhaps  the  United  States  would  lose  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  actually  does. 
As  the  matter  stands.  Uncle  Sam  has  agents 
in  Paris  or  Antwerp,  the  centres  of  the 
great  diamond  activities,  and  as  soon  as 
a  sale  is  recorded,  the  fact  is  immediately 
cabled  to  the  United  States,  and  nine  tirnes 
out  of  ten  the  person  who  brings  the  dia- 
monds or  gems  into  the  United  States  is 
known  at  the  time  the  ship  docks.  And 
in  case  the  diamonds  are  not  declared,  the 
traveller  is  detained  and  a  search  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  ladies,  diamonds  will 
be  found  hidden  in  the  hair,  inside  of  pow- 
der puffs,  buried  in  powder  boxes,  even 
hidden  in  lip  rouge  sticks.  Then  we  have 
the  case  where  a  toilet  mirror  has  its  han- 
dle cunningly  hollowed  out,  and  the  dia- 
monds or  pearls  cleverly  inserted.  In  this 
way  a  prominent  American  smuggled,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  several  dozen  priceless 
pearls.  Even  the  corset  is  used,  in  which 
the  diamonds  or  gems  are  sewn  in;  here 
the  top  part  of  the  bodice  is  usually  resort- 
ed to.  Then  we  have  the  ladies'  millinery, 
which  affords  a  convenient  and  safe  stor- 
age for  the  gems.  The  heels  of  the  shoes 
are  of  course  old  offenders,  and  this  method 
of  smuggling  is  still  in  use,  but  only  by 
amateurs,  because  the  seasoned  smuggler 
would  never  think  of  such  a  foolish  hiding 
place,  for  it  is  here  that  the  search  usually 
begins. 

As  for  the  gentleman  smuggler,  there  is 
hardly  an  object  which  he  has  not  used  in 
the  past  for  smuggling  purposes.  Thus  we 
have  the  inside  of  smoking  pipes  specially 
made  for  the  occasion.  Concealing  stones 
in  the  barrels  of  fountain  pens  is  an  old 
trick.  So  is  the  tooth-paste  tube,  backs  of 
ebony  hair  brushes  and  clothes  brushes, 
handles  of  shaving  brushes,  etc.  Then  we 
have  the  clever  trick  of  hiding  the  stones 
or  jewelry  inside  the  knot  of  a  four-in- 
hand  tie,  which  might  be  overlooked  by  an 
unambitious  custom  house  sleuth. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  cleverest  in- 
ternational smugglers  frequently  made  trips 
during  the  winter.  One  day  while  his 
steamer  docked  in  New  York,  one  of  his 
fur-coat  buttons  became  entangled  in  a 
wire  netting  at  the  dock  and  one  of  the  but- 
tons ripped  off.  This  man  was  watched  by 
a  custom  house  officer,  as  he  made  a  much 
too  elaborate  dive  for  such  an  innocent  ob- 
ject as  an  overcoat  button.  The  customs 
inspector,  however,  beat  him  to  it,  and  be- 
fore returning  the  button  he  noticed  some- 
thing shiny  on  the  inside  where  it  was 
sewn  to  the  coat.  An  investigation  fol- 
lowed, and  it  was  found  that  each  and 
every  one  of  these  big  buttons  contained 
two  or  three  fairly  large  cut  diamonds. 
As  there  were  six  buttons,  each  containing 
gems,  Uncle  Sam  was  being  heavily  cheat- 
ed of  thousands  of  dollars  duty  on  each 
trip. 

Then  we  had  the  fastidious  gentleman 
smuggler  who  had  an  elaborate  toilet  set 
containing  many  bottles  for  all  sorts  of 
medicines,  ointments,  etc.  Of  course  he 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  place  the 
stones  inside  of  the  ointment,  because  here 


it  is  where  the  custom  house  officials 
would  search  first.  This  particular  smug- 
gler had  the  corks  of  the  bottles  hollowed 
out  and  simply  hid  stones  inside  of  the 
corks,  which  latter  were  masterpieces  of 
deception,  and  served  their  purpose  for  a 
good  many  years. 

I  listened  interestedly  and  attentively  to 
these  various  accounts.  I  casually  men- 
tioned that  if  the  custom  house  people 
were  on  the  alert  and  used  up-to-date 
scientific  methods,  such-  smuggling  would 
be  relegated  to  the  stone  age,  because 
science  has  means  to-day  of  combatting 
just  such  smuggling.  My  assertion  was 
greeted  with  a  general  ha-ha,  and  every 
one  of  the  men  present  stated  that  if 
they  really  wanted  to  do  smuggling,  which 
of  course  they  would  not  (Oh,  no!)  they 
certainly  would  find  means  of  doing  it.  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  occasion  for 
making  good  their  claims,  so  I  wagered  one 
of  the  spokesmen  one  hundred  dollars  that 
I  would  be  able  to  detect  any  smuggling 
upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  no  matter 
how  cleverly  he  hid  the  diamonds.  The 
only  condition  I  made  was  that  he  was  to 
bring  the  diamonds  on  shore  himself  hid- 
den away  somewhere  either  on  himself  or 
in  his  luggage.  In  other  words,  no  trick 
was  to  be  resorted  to  of  using  an  accomplice 
to  smuggle  out  the  diamonds  afterward. 
This  condition  was  accepted  and  the  wager 
placed  with  Mr.  S— . 

There  were  as  yet  two  days  left  before 
the  Lusitania  was  to  dock  at  its  Chelsea 
piers  in  New  York.  That  evening  I  sent 
a  simple  telegram,  not  coded  either,  to  the 
Collector  of  Port  of  New  York,  and 
retired,  dead  sure  of  my  hundred  dollars. 

The  Lusitania  duly  docked  in  New  York 
and  when  our  baggage  was  searched  I 
casually'  strolled  over  to  one  of  the  cus- 
toms inspectors  and  brought  him  over  to 
Mr.  S — .  I  mentioned  that  I  had  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  that  Mr.  S —  was 
attempting  to  smuggle  in  certain  diamonds 
without  having  declared  them.  Mr.  S — 
stood  by  and  grinned  broadly  and  said 
nothing.  The  custom  house  men  ran  over 
the  declaration  papers  of  Mr.  S — ,  on 
which  many  diamonds  had  been  declared. 
Turning  to  Mr.  S —  he  said,  "I  under- 
stand there  is  a  charge  against  you  by  this 
gentleman  that  you  are  trying  to  smuggle 
diamonds  into  the  United  States.  What 
have  you  to  say?" 

Mr.  S —  shook  his  head.  "Here  is 
my  luggage,  and  here  are  my  declared 
stones.  In  case  you  wish  to  make  a 
search,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service." 

The  custom  house  officer  bade  Mr.  S — 
and  myself  to  follow  him  into  a  small 
room,  and  all  his  baggage  was  taken  into 
the  room  as  well.  The  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  was  on  hand  himself  and 
upon  identification  he  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  thanked  me  for  the  telegram  and 
the    information    it    contained   therein. 

We  were  taken  into  an  adjoining  room  in 
which  was  a  medium-powered  X-ray  outfit. 
At  the  sight  of  this  Mr.  S —  slightly 
raised  his  eyebrows,  while  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  winked  at  me  knowingly.  The 
customs  people  quickly  went  through  Mr. 
S — 's  baggage,  and  selected  such  objects 
as  they  thought  were  of  particular  interest 
to  them.  They  probed  and  shook  his 
shoes  to  see  if  there  were  any  concealed 
stones  in  the  heels,  and  set  them  carefully 
aside  along  with  all  the  other  objects. 
One  of  the  men  then  started  the  X-ray 
apparatus  and  inspected  each  and  every 
suspected  object  through  the  fluoroscope. 
Shoes,  hair-brushes,  pipes,  etc.,  were  soon 
eliminated,  but  when  the  operator  came 
to  a  cake  of  toilet  soap,  he  smiled  broadly 
and  laid  it  aside.  Several  more  objects 
gave  negative  results  until  he  came  to  the 
shaving  brush.  One  look  and  more  broad 
smiles.  Finally  Mr.  S —  was  asked  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  bulb  and  he  was 
carefully  X-rayed,  not  a  part  of  his  body 
escaping  the  merciless  rays  that  search 
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out  everything.  But  there  was  nothing 
hidden  on  Mr.  S —  as  far  as  could  be 
learned. 

The  operator  then  shut  off  the  current 
and  turning  on  the  light  again,  which  had 
been  turned  off  while  the  search  was  going 
on,  he  took  the  cake  of  soap  and  broke  it 
in  two.  Sure  enough,  inside  of  it  there 
was  a  IJ^-karat  diamond  hidden  in  a  hole 
neatly  cut  out  by  means  of  a  penknife. 
From  another  piece  of  soap  a  plug  had 
been  fashioned,  the  hole  closed  up,  and 
after  Mr.  S —  had  washed  his  hands  a 
number  of  times  no  one  could  have  told 
that  the  cake  of  soap  contained  almost  a 
thousand  dollar  diamond. 

The  case  of  the  shaving  brush  was  al- 
most identical.  Mr.  S —  had  whittled 
a  hole  into  the  handle  of  the  brush  and 
had  hidden  therein  one  big  diamond.  The 
hole  had  then  been  closed  by  a  wooden 
plug  from  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  and 
after  carefully  sandpapering  the  end  and 
polishing  it  by  means  of  a  little  oil,  the 
hole  could  not  be  detected  except  by  the 
X-ray. 

I  turned  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port  and 


told  him  under  what  conditions  the  dia- 
monds had  been  smuggled,  and  that  the 
entire  incident  was  based  upon  a  bet  and 
that  Mr.  S —  had  not  really  intended  to 
smuggle  the  diamonds.  Mr.  S — ,  who  was 
well  known  to  the  custom  house  officials, 
was  of  course  released  immediately  and  his 
diamonds  were  not  confiscated  either,  as 
Mr.  S —  had  safeguarded  himself  by  send- 
ing another  radio  shortly  after  mine  had 
left  informing  the  custom  house  of- 
ficials of  the  circumstances,  stating  that  he 
was  smuggling  diamonds  on  a  bet  and  de- 
claring their  value  ahead  of  his  arrival. 
For  that  reason,  of  course,  there  was  no 
legality  for  confiscating  the  diamonds, 
although  technically  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt at  smuggling. 

My  bet  having  been  paid,  we  shook 
hands  all  around  and  departed. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  to-day  dia- 
monds cannot  be  smuggled  successfully,  no 
matter  how  cunning  the  plan.  The  X-ray 
will  show  up  a  concealed  diamond,  pearl 
or  other  precious  stone,  as  clearly  demon- 
strated. 


Benefits  of  Soldier  Settlement 

By  COLONEL  ANDREW  T.  THOMPSON 


pOLONEL  ANDREW  T.  THOMP- 
^  SON,  a  former  M.P.  for  Haldimand, 
who,  with  his  two  sons  served  overseas 
throughout  the  war,  has  an  article  in  the 
Military  Gazette  in  favor  of  the  increase  in 
indemnities.    He  has  this  to  say : 

The  Soldier  Settlement  Board  con- 
tinues its  sane  and  steady  activity. 

The  scheme  upon  which  it  is  working, 
the  settlement  of  soldiers  on  the  land,  has 
passed  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  already  advantages  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  country  at  large,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  men  themselves,  are  accru- 
ing. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
is  a  business  organization  of  very  excep- 
tional merit.  One  can  well  trust  any 
estimate  made  by  it.  It  has  carefully 
worked  out  the  value  to  the  railways  of 
each  farmer  carrying  on  his  avocation  with 
average  success,  in  the  three  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces, and  it  reaches  the  surprising 
total   of   some  $700.00  per  annum. 

If  this  be  the  result  to  the  railways, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  to 
the  revenues  of  the  country. 

While  the  individual  farmer  pays  little 
indeed  by  way  of  income  tax,  his  contribu- 
tion by  way  of  indirect  taxation  is  not 
small.  On  most  of  what  he  wears  and 
uses  he  pays  a  customs  duty,  but  the 
matter  does  not  at  all  end  there,  for  while 
there  is  no  revenue  by  way  of  customs  on 
goods  of  Canadian  manufacture,  the  in- 


dividuals supplying  them  pay  the  Income 
tax,  and  the  companies  the  Business  Profits 
tax. 

And  so  it  comes  that  directly  and  in- 
directly the  prosperous  farmer  is  a  good 
large  contributor  to  the  Dominion  Treas- 
ury. Already  about  15,000  soldier  set- 
tlers have  been  established  on  the  land. 
Their  aggregate  payments  must  amount  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  in  assis- 
tance to  our  annual  outlay.  Nor  does  the 
matter  stop  there.  These  men  are  open- 
ing up  new  sections  of  country,  and  in- 
ducing others,  not  of  the  soldier  class,  to 
settle  in  their  neighborhoods,  thus  spread- 
ing the  good  work. 

The  Government  security  is  fair.  It  is 
not  so  absolutely  secure  as  is  that  of  the 
loan  company  which  advances  say  6 J 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land,  butinthf 
great  majority  of  cases  the  soldier  will 
make  good,  and  will  in  time  repay  his  ad- 
vance, both  principal  and  interest. 

Even  where  he  falls  down,  the  land  will 
revert  to  the  State,  and  the  loss  upon  a 
re-sale  will  be  small. 

And  here  we  must  congratulate  the 
Board  on  the  care  it  ha?  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  to  whom  aid  has  been 
given.  The  applicant  has  had  to  show 
"the  goods"  before  assist  nee  was  granted 
him.  As  a  result  failure  will  be  at  a 
minimum,  which  is  good  alike  for  the 
soldier  and  the  country. 

We  believe  that  no  branch  of  the  Public 
Service  is  better  administered  than  that 
directed  by  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board. 


— From  lK>ndon  "Punch," 
THE    RECKONING. 
GermaJiy. — "Yon    remember   me?       I    made   this   my    headquarter* 

some   time   ajro — but   had   to   leave   rather   hurriedly." 
Belgium. — "I've   not   fornrotten.        I've   Itept   your   bill    for   you." 
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Never  a  corn 

on  millions  of  feet  nowadays 


Do  you  know  that  millions 
of  people  who  use  Blue-jay 
keep  entirely  free  from  corns? 

If  a  corn  appears  it  is  ended 
by  a  touch.  A  Blue-jay  plaster 
or  a  drop  of  liquid  Blue-jay  is 
applied. 

The  corn  pain  stops.  Soon 
the  whole  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out 

The  method  is  scientific.  It 
is  gentle,  easy,  sure.  Old-time 
harsh  treatments  are  supplant- 
ed by  it  vi'h  everjone  who 
knows  it. 


It  is  made  by  a  world-fsimed 
laboratory,  which  ever^  phy- 
sician respects. 

It  is  now  applied  to  some 
20  million  corns  a  year.  You 
can  see  that  corn  troubles  are 
fast  disappearing. 

Then  wfiy  pare  corns  and 
keepihcii?  Why  use  methods 
which  are  out-of-date? 

Try  this  new -day  method. 

See  what  it  does  to  one  corn. 

You  will  never  forget  its  quick 

and  gentle  action.  Your  drug- 

ist  sells  Blue-jay. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The   Scientific   Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited     Chicago    Toronto     New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


National  Advertising  and 
Household  Budgets 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  these  day.s  about  Budgets.  They  affect 
every  houisehold  iu  Canada.  They  call  for  intelligent  and 
scientific  distribution  of  ex{>enditures.  They  call  for  the  pur- 
chase of  merchandise  of  dependable  and  uniform  high 
quality  at  lowest  possible  prices 

Canadian  housewives  are  greatly  intereste<l  iu  Budgets — in 
keeping  household  expenses  at  low  level — without  sacrificing 
the  cjuality  of  the  food  they  eat,  tlie  clothes  they  wear,  the 
musical  instruments  they  use,  and  tiie  household  furnishing- 
and  labor-saving  devices  they  buy. 

National  advertising  taJve.«  the  guesswork  out  of  buying,  ll 
is  the  advertiser's  expres.siion  of  faith  in  his  merchandise.  Tl 
is  a  guarantee  of  quality.  Advertising  keeps  the  quality  up 
Inferior  merchandise  cannot  ma.squerade  in  the  qualit} 
clothes  of  advertising.  National  advertising  increases  demand 
and  production  and  lowers  the  selling  price  to  you. 

Advertisements  show  you  how  to  buy  most  efficiently  and 
economically.    Read  the  advertisements. 
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Shoes  Influence 
Child's  Future 


The  shoes  your  children  wear 
influence  their  character  and 
carriage  as  well  as  making  or 
marring  the  beauty  of  their 
feet  for  life.  Gel  Chums 
shoes  for  them  and  you  reap 
the  reward  of  happy,  sweet- 
tempered  youngsters. 

Made  to  the  natural  sliape  of 
the  foot  and  giving  the  re- 
quired support  to  tender 
bone  and  muscle,  (?hnms 
provide  perfect  comfort. 

With  feet  uncramped  and 
happy,  the  child  has  a  buoy- 
ancy and  ease  of  step.  And 
aa  the  foot  develops,  un- 
hindered by  badly  construct- 
ed shoes,  it  retains  the  per- 
fect shape  of  baby  days. 
Chums  shoes  are  correct 
in  shape,  durable  in  quality 
and  smart  in  style. 
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Inoculating  to  Prevent  Hay  Fever 

J  New  Treatment  That  Eradicates  the  Disease  by  Developing  the  Bodily  Functions  That  Fight 

the  Irritants  That  Cause  the  Trouble 


C'OR  countless  years  many  people  have 
^  suffered  yearly  with  the  disease  known 
as  hay  fever.  A  disease  not  dangerous  in 
itself,  yet  one  extremely  debilitating.  The 
sufferers  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year 
they  will  be  compelled  to  suffer  from  its 
effects.  Till  a  short  time  ago  no  cure  was 
known.  It  was  known  that  the  pollen  of 
certain  flowers  and  grasses  caused  the 
malady,  but  only  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  there  been  any  definite  steps  to 
take  advantage  of  this  knowledge  to  pro- 
vide a  cure.  Now  the  cure  has  been  ac- 
complished by  means  of  inoculation. 
Hawthorne  Daniel,  writing  in  the  World's 
Work,  tells  of  the  new  treatment: 

Only  recently  a  successful  treatment  for 
hay  fever  has  been  developed.  Recog- 
nized as  a  disease  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  it  has  nevertheless  heretofore  defied 
treatment  and  has,  as  regularly  as  clock- 
work, put  in  its  appearance  at  its  proper 
season,  filling  its  victims'  eyes  with  tears, 
calling  into  play  countless  handkerchiefs, 
upsetting  the  dispositions  of  those  subject 
to  it,  and  sapping  their  energy  by  long 
and  violent  fits  of  sneezing.  But  now  a 
simple  preventive  treatment  is  available, 
that  benefits  to  some  degree  practically 
everyone  who  submits  to  it,  and  many  of 
the  watery-eyed  victims  of  yester-year  now 
find  it  possible  to  stay  in  their  pollen- 
contaminated  districts  all  summer  long 
without  shedding  a  single  tear. 

Hay  fever  was  recognized  as  a  disease 
about  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, but  it  was  not  until  1819  that  it  was 
scientifically  described,  and  only  in  1833 
was  the  pollen  of  flowering  plants  suggested 
as  the  cause.  And  even  then  nearly  forty 
years  were  to  pass  before  ragweed,  the  rtiost 
widespread  malefactor  in  America,  came 
in  for  its  share  of  the  blame. 

But  despite  its  history  it  was  not  until 
1910  that  the  present  method  of  treating 
it  began  to  be  developed,  and  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  the  treat- 
ment been  widely  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession.  Now,  however,  hay  fever  treat- 
ments are  simple  and  effective,  and  so 
little  apparatus  is  required  and  there  are  so 
few  complexities  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  family  doctor  being  unable  to 
benefit  those  unfortunates  among  his 
patients  who  are  periodically  overcome  by 
tears  and  sneezes. 

The  principal  causes  of  hay  fever  are  the 
pollens  of  certain  grasses  and  weeds,  which, 
carried  about  by  the  wind,  affect  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  eyes  and  respira- 
tory organs.  Susceptibility  to  the  at- 
tacks seems  to  be  largely  hereditary,  but 
sometimes  it  is  not,  and  the  fundamental 
reason  for  them  is  still  to  be  discovered. 
The  disturbance  may  cause  but  slight  in- 
convenience in  certain  individuals,  while  in 
others  the  manifestations  are  severe,  in- 
volving the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  eyes,  and  even  of  the  lungs, 
bringing  on  asthmatic  symptoms  of  a 
more  or  less  severe  character.  In  many 
cases  this  latter  condition  proves  very 
distressing  to  the  sufferer. 

The  susceptibility  or  sensitiveness  varies 
not  only  with  individuals  but  also  with  the 
amount  of  pollen  that  may  be  floating  in 
the  air.  Pollen  grains  are  present  in 
limited  quantities  or  in  abundance  as  the 
flowering  plants  themselves  are  plentiful  or 
otherwise.  And  furthermore,  there  are 
pollens  that  are  easily  carried  about  in  the 
air  and  others  that  fall  to  the  ground  of  their 
own  weight.  All  these  factors  have  a  bear- 
ing, but  fortunately  there  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  pollens  that  affect  the 
sufferers. 

From  this  explanation  it  can  be  seen  that 
hay  fever  is  an  over-sensitiveness  to  certain 
pollens.  Therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
that  the  victim  should  undergo  some  course 
of  treatment  that  will  "desensitize"  that 
sensitiveness  and  hay  fever  can't  exist. 
The  process  is  simple  and  is  effective  in 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Superficially  the  treatment  seems  to  be 
similar  to  the  treatments  given  to  prevent 


By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 

smallpox,  typhoid,  or  other  germ  dis- 
eases. In  actual  effect  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  In  inoculating  a  patient  against 
typhoid  a  quantity  of  vaccine  is  injected, 
by  means  of  a  hypodermic  needle,  into  his 
.system.  This  vaccine  contains  a  large 
number  of  the  germs  of  typhoid,  not, 
however,  in  a  virile  state.  They  have  been 
killed  and  consequently  are  eliminated  by 
the  body  cells  and  the  white  corpuscles, 
which  are  the  warriors  of  the  blood, 
and  in  overcoming  them  the  white  cor- 
puscles and  the  cells  build  up  additional 
strength  get  in  practice,  so  to  speak — to 
destroy  live  germs  should  they  put  in  their 
appearance.  After  a  series  of  these  in- 
jections the  white  corpuscles  and  the  body 
cells  have  been  trained  until  even  the  most 
virile  typhoid  bacilli  are  unable  to  resist 
their  swift  and  energetic  attacks. 

But  in  hay  fever  the  process  is  reversed. 
Certain  cells  or  tissues  of  the  body  have  al- 
ready been  stimulated  in  some  strange  way 
that  is  yet  to  be  explained,  so  that  they  vi- 
ciously attack  the  inoffensive  pollen  grains 
whenever  the  two  come  into  contact,  as  they 
are  certain  to  do  when  the  cells  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and 
throat  have  become  sensitive  and  pollen 
is  present  in  the  air.  It  is  this  ferocious 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the 
mucous  membranes  that  produces  in- 
flammation and  brings  on  the  disagree- 
able hay  fever  symptoms.  So  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hay  fever  there  must  be  an  effort 
made  to  calm  down  the  tempers  of  the 
excitable  cells,  or  to  prevent  their  un- 
necessary and  troublesome  attacks  on  the 
pollen  grains,  with  which  they  actually  have 
no  cause  for  war.  The  two  could  live  in 
peace  together  except  for  their  state  of 
mind.  The  world  at  present  holds  many 
examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

So  in  treating  hay  fever  patients  in- 
jections are  made  of  an  "antigen,"  which 
tends,  according  to  the  theory,  to  deaden 
the  "anti-bodies"  which  are  the  theoretical 
somethings  in  the  cells  that  urge  them  on 
to  their  attacks.  According  to  this 
theory  the  cells  themselves  have  very  good 
dispositions,  but  the  hay  fever  sufferer, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  developed 
these  "anti-bodies"  in  just  those  cells  of 
the  nose,  eyes,  and  throat  that  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  when  pollen  is  floating 
in  the  air.  The  "anti-bodies"  are  said  to 
be  guilty  of  urging  the  cells  on  to  their 
unnecessary  attacks,  in  a  fashion  some- 
what similar,  perhaps,  to  the  way  a 
group  of  small  boys  will  urge  some  one  of 
their  number  to  attack  the  inoffensive  new- 
comer in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  against 
these  theoretical  "anti-bodies"  that  the 
"antigen"  is  directed.  Before  attempting 
to  explain  what  this  "antigen"  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  list  some  of  the  causes  of  hay 
fever. 


Hay  fever  manifests  itself  in  two  prin- 
cipal forms;  early  hay  fever,  which  is  in 
evidence  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  ' 
middle  of  July,  and  late  hay  fever,  which 
begins  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
lasts  until  frost. 

First  in  importance  as  affecting  those 
subject  to  early  hay  fever  are  the  grasses — 
timothy,  red-top,  June  grass,  sweet  vernal, 
low  spear,  and  orchard  grass.  But  to  be 
included  with  the  grasses  are  a  number  of 
minor  trouble  makers  such  as  rye,  wheat, 
quickgrass,  and  such  trees  as  locust, 
chestnut,  and  maple,  besides  daisies,  roses, 
honeysuckle,  privet,  and  others  of  still 
les.ser  importance. 

Among  the  causes  of  late  hay  fever  two 
varieties  of  ragweed  are  pre-eminent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  for  the  group  of 
grasses  in  early  summer  and  ragweed  later 
in  the  season,  hay  fever  would  all  but  cease 
to  exist.  But  there  are  other  pollens  in 
the  late  hay  fever  season  that  cause  some 
trouble.  Goldenrod,  chrysanthemums, 
dahlias,  zinnias,  clematis,  marsh  grass,  and 
asters  sometimes  cause  otherwise  unbid- 
den tears  to  flow  and  bring  on  occasional 
sneezes. 

Now  in  order  to  prevent  these  attacks  of 
hay  fever  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a 
series  of  injections  of  "antigens"  or  pollen 
extracts.  These  injections  begin  several 
weeks  before  the  hay  fever  season  and  an 
injection  is  made  every  several  days — 
perhaps  three  times  a  week — until  well  into 
the  season.  There  are  specialists  who  use 
a  different  extract  for  each  one  of  the  causes 
from  which  their  patients  suffer,  and  others 
who  combine  the  extracts  into  one  general 
mixture,  which  tends  to  eliminate  all  the 
difficulty.  There  are  arguments  for  each 
side,  but  they  seem  to  be  about  equal  so 
far  as  results  are  concerned.  The  object 
of  both  treatments  is  to  deaden  the  so- 
called  anti-bodies  by  accustoming  them  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  material  to 
which  they  so  strenuously  object.  Ordin- 
arily the  series  of  injections  immunize  or 
partly  immunize  the  patient  for  one  season 
only,  but  usually  he  responds  more  readily 
to  successive  treatments  in  following  years. 
The  cost  of  the  treatments  vary,  but  sel- 
dom are  they  exorbitant. 

Nor  is  it  only  hay  fever  that  is  success- 
fully treated  by  this  method.  Asthma, 
which  for  so  long  has  offered  many  ob- 
stacles to  treatment,  is  even  more  success- 
fully corrected  than  is  hay  fever,  and  no 
longer  is  it  necessary  for  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  to  gasp  for  air  and  fail  to  find  relief. 

The  success  of  the  treatment  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  already  the  work  is  very 
widely  known  and  recognized.  Clinics 
have  been  established  in  some  of  the  most 
important  hospitals  of  the  country,  and 
more  will  probably  be  established  in  the 
near  future. 


Is  England  Tending  Dry  ward? 

England  Will  be  Dry  Within  Ten  Years  Seems  to  be  a  Growing 

Conviction 

By  WILLIAM  E.  (Pussyfoot)  JOHNSON. 


TS  England,  the "presenfstronghold  of  the 
*■  liquor  interests,  tending  toward  tem- 
perance. William  E.  ("Pussyfoot")  John- 
son, who  has  been  campaigning  in  the 
country  and  who  lost  an  eye  in  a  little 
difference  with  Oxford  University  students, 
outlines  the  situation  in  Current  Opinion. 
He  believes  that  within  '10  years  Britain 
will  join  the  dry  forces. 

"If  America  stands  firm  and  make's 
good  on  Prohibition,  England  will  adopt  the 
same  policy  within  ten  years."  David 
Lloyd  George  made  that  remarkable 
statement  to  a  friend  but  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  Premier  is  not  making  such  state- 
ments from  the  house-tops.  It  is  not 
there  that  he  always  reveals  his  inner- 
most convictions.  But  Lloyd  George 
is  by  no  m«ans  alone  in  this  opinion. 
Similar  statements   have  been   made  to 


me  during  the  past  few  months  by  some 
of  the  most  influential  captains  of  industry 
in  Great  Britain,  men  who  are  not  pro- 
hibitionists, not  total  abstainers,  and  who 
have  never  been  mentioned  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  Temperance  reform. 
Curiously  enough,  these  men  generally  fix 
upon  the  same  limit  of  life  for  Mr.  Barley- 
corn in  Britain — ten  years,  and  even  the 
drinkers  among  them  welcome  the  prospect 
which  they  see  developing.  Down  in 
Africa  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  talked  with  one 
of  the  most  important  captains  of  industry 
in  the  "Midlands,"  a  knight  of  the  British 
Empire,  whose  employees  are  counted  by 
the  thousands,  but  whose  name  for  obvious 
reasons  I  cannot  give.  This  is  what  he 
said:  "I  drink  whiskey  three  times  a  day 
at  meals.  Yet  I  have  a  personal  grudge 
against  it.  My  father  drank  himself  to 
death,  and  my  younger  brother  did  the 
same  thin^.  I  suffer  in  my  business  be- 
cause  of   It.     I   want   to   see   the   whole 
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The  most  humiliating  moment  in  my  life 


When  J  overheard  the  cause  of 
my  unpopularity  among  men 


A  CHICAGO  girl  writes  to  me:  "Oh,  if  I 
had  only  read  one  of  your  articles  years 
ago!  Many  times  I  have  heard  women 
criticize  you  for  publicly  discussing  such 
a  delicate  personal  subject.  But  I  know  what  i 
would  have  been  saved  had  I  known  these  facts 
sooner,  and  I  know  that  many  of  these  women 
who  criticize  you  would  benefit  by  taking  your 
message  to  themselves. 

"I  learned  the  facts  about  myself,  as  un- 
pleasant facts  often  are  learned,  by  overhearing 
two  girl  friends  talk  about  me. 

"  'Why  don't  the  men  dance  with  her,'  one 
of  them  said.  "Here  came  a  few  words  I 
couldn't  catch,  and  then — 'of  course  she's 
unconscious  of  it,  poor  dear,  but  she  does  suffer 
frightfully  from  perspiration.' 

"It  was  the  most  humiliating  moment  in  my 
life!  I,  who  had  prided  myself  on  my  dainti- 
ness, had  overlooked  what  men  could  not." 

An  Old  Fault — Common  to  Most  of  Us 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  are  not  subject  to  this  odor, 
though  seldom  conscious  of  it  themselves. 
Perspiration  under  the  arms,  though  more 
active  than  elsewhere,  does  not  always  pro- 
duce excessive  and  noticeable  moisture.  But 
the  chemicals  of  the  body  do  cause  noticeable 
odor,  mere  apparent  under  the  arms  than  in 
any  other  place. 

The  underarms  are  under  very  sensitive 
nervous  control.  Sudden  excitement,  embar- 
rassment even,  serves  as  a  nervous  stimulus 
sufficient  to  make  perspiration  there  even  more 
active.  The  curve  of  the  arm  prevents  the 
rapid   evaporation   of  odor  or  moisture — and 


the  result  is  that  others  become  aware  of  this 
subtle  odor  at  times  when  we  least  suspect  it. 

How  Weil-Groomed  Men  and  Women  are 
Meeting  the  Situation 

Well-groomed  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  meeting  this  trying  situation  with  methods 
that  are  simple  and  direct.  They  have  learned 
that  it  cannot  be  neglected  any  more  than  any 
other  essential  of  personal  cleanliness.  They  give 
it  the  regular  attention  that  they  give  to  their 
hair,  teeth,  or  hands.  They  use  Odorono,  a 
toilet  lotion  specially  prepared  to  correct  both 
perspiration  moisture  and  odor. 

Odorono  was  formulated  by  a  physician  who 
knew  that  perspiration,  because  of  its  peculiar 
qualities,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
methods  of  cleanliness — excessive  moisture  of 
the  armpits  is  due  to  a  local  weakness. 

Odorono  is  an  antispetic,  perfectly  harmless. 
Its  regular  use  gives  that  absolute  assurance'of 
perfect  daintiness  that  women  are  demanding— 
that  consciousness  of  perfect  grooming  so 
satisfying  to  men.  It  really  corrects  the  cause 
of  both  the  moisture  and  odor  of  perspiration. 


Use  Odorono  regularly,  just  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  At  night  before  retiring,  put  it  on  the 
underarms.  Allow  it  to  dry,  and  then  dust  on  a 
little  talcum.  The  next  morning,  bathe  the 
parts  with  clear  water.  The  underarms  will 
remain  sweet  and  dry  and  odorless  in  any 
weather,  in  any  circumstances!  Daily  baths 
do  not  lessen  its  effect. 

Saves  Gowns  and  Cleaner's  Bills 

Women  who  find  that  their  gowns  are  spoiled 
by  perspiration  stain  and  an  odor  which  dry 
cleaning  will  not  remove,  will  find  in  Odorono 
complete  relief  from  this  distressing  and  often 
expensive  annoyance.  If  you  are  troubled  in 
any  unusual  way,  or  have  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  relief,  let  us  help  you  solve  your  prob- 
lem. Write  to-day  for  our  free  booklet. 
You'll  find  some  very  interesting  information  in 
it  about  all  perspiration  troubles! 

Address  Ruth  Miller,  The  Odorono  Co.,  48 
Blair  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  all  toilet 
counters  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  35c, 
60c  and  $1.00.  By  mail,  postpaid,  if  your 
dealer  hasn't  it. 

Men  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet, 
"The  Assurance  of  Perfect  Grooming." 

Address  mail  orders  or  requests  as  follows: 
For  Canada  to  The  Arthur  Sales  Co.,  61  Adel- 
aide St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ont.  For  U.  S.  A.  to 
The  Odorono  Company,  48  Blair  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  For  France  to  The  Agencie 
Americaine,  38  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Paris. 
For  Switzerland  to  The  Agencie  Americaine,  17 
Boulevard  Helvetique,  Geneve.  For  England 
to  The  American  Drug  Supply  Co.,  6  Northum- 
berland Ave.,  London,  W.C.  2.  For  Mexico 
to  H.  E.  Gerber  &  Cia.,  2a  Gant«,  19,  Mexico 
City. 

Made  in  Canada 
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ir   Service    Plan    Reduces 
ire    Sales,    But    Increases 
Goodyear  Sales 

^  Goodyear  policy  which  induces 
ers  to  save  a  tire  rather  than 
one  at  the  moment  is  respon- 
;r  all  we  do  to  keep  down  tire 
^  It  is  this  policy  that  has  im- 
)  help  motorists  avoid  or  cure 
of  line,  tread  cuts,  stone  bruises, 
on,  scraped  side -walls  and  other 


of  Saving  Tires  brings  such 
turns  in  mileage  that  Goodyear 
ile  is  lower  than  that  of  tires 
ice  quality  and  service  to  price 


scount. 
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SO  widely  known  that  motorists 
ioodyear  Tires  than    any  other 
world. 


)dyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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How  Far  Does  Your  Car 

"Drag"  its  Tires  in 

Every  Mile? 

That's  another  way  of  asking  if 
your  wheels  are  properly  aligned, 
if  your  brakes  are  perfectly  round 
and  true  on  both  wheels. 

And  it  is  just  a  hint  of  how  serious 
is  this  matter  of  dragging  or  slid- 
ing tires. 

A  wheel  out  of  line  constantly 
drags  its  tire. 

If  badly  out  of  line  a  hundred 
miles  of  such  driving  may  strip 
a  tire  of  its  whole  tread.  If  only 
slightly  out  of  line,  the  mileage  is 
still  reduced  by  a  considerable 
percentage. 

Knowing  the  many  things  that 
Goodyear  is  doing  to  conserve 
tires — knowing  of  the  nation- 
wide system  of  Goodyear  Service 
Stations  —  you  understand  why 
Goodyear  has  not  neglected  wheel 
alignment  and  brakes. 

Goodyear  Service  Stations,  im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  of 
alignment,  will  gladly  test  your 
wheels  and  brakes. 
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DEPAKTMBNT  OF  THE   NAVAL  SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  Collcse  is  establMied  for  the  purpose  of  trnpartlnR 
a  complete  education   in   Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  Qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  fa  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifyin«r  for  entry 
as   second  year  students  in   Canadian  Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation, History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment of  further  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Naval   Service,   Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimalt, 
near  Victoria,  B.C. 

G.  J.  DESBARATS. 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,  February,   1920. 
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lEoronto 
Canaba 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

UPPER  SCHOOL  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities,   Royal    Military  College  and  Business. 
AUTUMN  TEHM  COMMENCES  ON  SEPT.  14TH.   1«M 
CnlenJar  sail  m  appUcatlm.  REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A..  LL.D.  HcaJmiila 


ST.  MARGARET'S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
FuU-   Academic  CourBe,  from   Preparatory  to  Honour  Matriculation.     Full  Commercial  Courw— 

Music — Art— Household  Science — Physical^Education— Games— Swimming. 

Mrs.  Georfte  Dickson,  President  Miss  Florence  H.  M.  Neelands,  B.A..  Principal 

School  Reoptns  WtJntsiay.  StpttmhtT  15.  CalenJar  sent  an  appUeaUon. 


Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Three  separate  reAidences,  new,  apecially  built  and  equipped :  1.  Lower  School  for  Boys 
under  fourteen.  2.  Dean's  House,  for  Boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  3.  Upper  8<ihool  for 
Advanced  Pupils.  Gymnasium  and  Swinuning:  Baths.  Fine  Hoclcey  Rink.  Athletic  Fields 
and  Playgrounds  unsurpassed.  Eigrhty  acres.  Mild  climate.  School  re-opens  September 
14th.      For  calendar,  etc..  apply  to  the  Bursar. 
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C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


College 


TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  15th  AT  9  A.M. 


BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

A  CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Patron — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ontario 


Beautiful    grounds. 

Courses   from  Junior  School  to   Univer- 
sity  preparation. 

Music,    arts,    physical    culture,    outdoor 
sports,    swimming    pool    and    rink. 
Highly  qualified  teachers  in  all  branches. 


For  Calendar  apply  to  MISS  F.  E.  CARROLL.  PRINCIPAL. 
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651  SPADINA  AVENUE 
TORONTO 

RESIDENTIAL   AND    DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Principal    .    MISS    J.    J.    STUART 

(Succeesor    to    Mlaa    Veals) 
CUtsloal  Tripoi.   Cambridge   University, 
England. 
Large.       well- Ten  tilated       house,       pleasantly 
ittuated.      Highly   qualified  etaff  of   Canadian 
and      European      teachers.        The     curriculum 
shows     close     touch     with     modem     thought 
and    education.       Preparation    for    mabrlcula- 
tloo     examinations.       Special    attention     given 
to    Individual    needs. 

Outdoor    Games 
School  Bfl-Opeim  New     Prospectus 

September  16  from    Mlaa    Stuart. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.     Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.  CANADA 


Alma  College 


provides  attractive,  home-like  sur- 
roundings for  100  girls.  Excellent 
instruction  in  Matriculation,  Com- 
mercial, Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Household  Science.  Write  for 
calendar  to  the  Principal,  P.  S. 
Dobson,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


Real    HARRIS.    LEWIS,    anti    SHETLAND 

HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from  the  Makers 

LichtweirhU  for  Ladies  and  Medium 

for    Gents. 

Patterns   and    Prices  on    Application 

8.   A.    NBWALL   &   SONS,   Dept.   M.C.. 

Stomoway,    Scotland. 

State  shade  desired,  and  whether  for 

Gents'   or  Ladies'  Wear. 


infernal  thing  wiped  out,  my  glass  along 
with  the  others." 

The  day  before,  I  talked  with  a  Britisher 
who  had  never  been  in  America,  yet  who 
represented  in  Britain  a  coterie  of  the  most 
powerful  American  concerns  which  we  call 
a  "Trust."  He,  too,  had  felt  the  touch 
of  the  Yankee  dry  inspiration.  He  said: 
"We  have  to  come  to  it  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  want  to  pull  every  string  that  I 
can  to  bring  a  dry  England  to  pass." 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  rode  from  Scotland  to 
London  in  the  same  compartment  with 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
North  of  England.  He  did  not  know 
who  I  was  but  knew  only  that  I  was  an 
American.  He  had  just  returned  from 
America,  where  he  went  to  purchase 
American  machinery,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth,  for  his  factories.  He  was 
not  a  prohibitionist,  not  even  a  temper- 
ance man.  He  said:  "England  is  import- 
ing one  -  half  as  much  as  she  exports. 
America  is  exporting  twice  what  she  im- 
ports. She  has  freed  herself  from  the 
handicap  of  drink.  There  is  no  use  talk- 
ing about  American  prohibition  being  a 
temporary  emotional  thing.  America 
means  business  and  she  will  not  only  re- 
tain prohibition  but  she  will  enforce  it. 
We  have  to  get  a  move  on  us  and  abolish 
this  handicap  of  drink  or  we  are  gone. 
We  can't  compete  in  industry  with  dry 
America."  Recently  I  talked  with  the 
dominant  man  in  thirteen  of  the  largest 
industrial  enterprises  in  Ireland,  and 
was  entertained  by  him  at  his  club. 
He  was  an  abstainer  but  has  never  been 
known  as  interested  in  temperance  affairs 
in  any  way.  His  associates  around  him  at 
the  table  were  mostly  drinkers,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  had  whiskey  and  soda  in  front  of 
them  (iurir.g  the  tiiscussion.  To  the 
last  man  they  agreed  that  drink  in  Great 
Britain  was  doomed,  and  that  the  sooner 
the  end  came  the  better,  though  it  termin- 
ated their  own  drinking.  Most  of  these 
men  around  the  table  have  since  identified 
themselves  in  a  quiet  way  with  the  move- 
ment to  remove  the  drink  hobbles  from 
the  limbs  of  British  industry. 

For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
cur in  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
non  -  prohibition  Britishers  that  Eng- 
land is  apt  to  be  a  prohibition  nation 
within  a  decade.  Yet  to  the  casual  ob- 
server who  looks  only  upon  the  surface  of 
events,  this  prediction  will  seem  a  dream 
of  the  wildest  type.  "The  Trade"  never 
seemed  stronger  or  more  firmly  intrenched. 
It  was  never  more  defiant,  more  blatant, 
more  aggressive.  While  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  liquor  trade,  vociferously 
protests  against  a  return  to  the  pre-war 
conditions  of  drunkenness  and  vice,  yet  the 
trade  is  waging  a  successful  fight  for  the 
removal  of  all  war  restrictions  upon  the 
traffic.  So  powerful  is  this  interest  that 
most  of  these  war  restrictions  have  already 
been  abolished. 

This  is  quite  natural  because  at  the 
last  General  Election  practically  every 
one  of  the  known  temperance  members 
of  Parliament  was  elected  to  stay  at 
home.  The  only  exceptions  were  Sir 
Donald  Maclean  and  Sir  John  MeCal- 
lum  of  Paisley,  and  the  latter  has  since 
died.  The  Government  is  a  coalition 
one,  and  Sir  George  Younger,  one  of 
the  largest  brewers  of  Scotland,  is  the 
Coalition  whip  as  well  as  the  Unionist 
whip. 

Those  who  look  to  the  present  British 
Government  for  any  solution  to  the  liquor 
problem  are  apt  to  look  a  long  time  before 
they  see  anything.  The  Government  was 
formed  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  conclusion 
of  a  satisfactory  peace.  The  "Drys" 
laid  aside  their  claims  in  its  formation. 
The  "Wets"  did  not.  They  success- 
fully schemed  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests without  regard  to  the  general 
weal.  That  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  the  Government  is  opposed  to 
temperance  reform.  While  practically 
all  the  dry  leaders  were  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heap  in  the  general  elections, 
many  members  were  seated  who  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  trade.  The 
by-elections  that  have  since  arisen  have 
generally  resulted  in  the  election  of  dry 
members,  notably  in  the  triumph  of  Lady 
Astor  from  Plymouth  and  the  success  of 
H.  H.  Asquith  at  Paisley.  Some  of  the 
mernbers  of  the  Government  itself  are 
distinctly  friendly  to  temperance  advance, 
notably  the  Premier,  but  the  Government 
is  so  constituted  that  it  can  make  no  ad- 
vance step  of  importance.  "The  praise- 
worthy ardor  of  the  Premier  is  nullified 
by  the  influence  of  his  Coalition  whip. 
Now  in  view   of  this  forbidding  sur- 
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Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 


Full  Arts*  Course  —  Also  High 
School  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments. Boarding  and  Day  School. 


Ideal,    healthful   location. 
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ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A  RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN  STUDENTS  ATTENDING 

McGlLL  UNIVERSITY 

{Foundtd  and  enjowal  by  the  late  RL  Hon.  Baion 
Stralheona  and  Mount  Roj/at) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those  for 
men,  but  under  identical  conditions; 
and  to  degrees  in  Music. 
Applications  for  residence  should  be 
made  early  as  accommodation  in  the 
College  is  limited. 

For  prospectus  and  information 
apply  to   The  Warden. 
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face  aspect,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  may 
be  the  basis  of  the  prediction  that  England 
will  become  dry  in  ten  years?  There  are 
one  or  two  preliminary  observations  to 
make.  First,  no  man  in  England  has 
expressed  himself  with  more  ferocity 
against  "The  Trade"  than  has  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  there  is  no  man  in 
Britain  who,  in  the  end,  more  certainly 
.  has  his  own  way.  Another  factor  in  the 
situation  is  the  character  of  the  British 
people.  Instead  of  being  so  conservative 
as  many  suppose,  no  nation  has  pushed 
socialistic  and  reform  measures,  except 
the  liquor  reform,  to  a  greater  e.xtent. 
When  a  new  proposition  is  presented, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  British  people 
is  to  grouse  around  for  a  while,  to  balk 
and  roar;  but  they  will  really  examine 
it  and,  if  good,  sooner  or  later  adopt  it. 
This  talk  about  British  conservatism 
and  reverence  for  law  is  more  or  less 
apocryphal. 

Until  quite  recently,  temperance  ad- 
vocates could  hold  all  the  meetings  they 
chose,  say  what  they  chose,  where  they 
chose  and  when  they  chose,  without  dan- 
ger of  serious  interference.  Their  activ- 
ities were  generally  ignored.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  situation  changed.  The  liquor 
organizations  awoke  to  a  sense  of  real 
danger.  They  sent  out  circular  let- 
ters to  their  local  leaders,  appealing  to 
them  to  turn  out  in  force  and  make 
life  miserable  for  the  dry  speakers.  The 
result  is  that  few  meetings  in  the  last 
four  months  have  been  free  from  disorder, 
and  scores  have  been  broken  up  entirely, 
the  speakers,  in  many  cases,  being  rescued 
by  the  police  through  back  doors  or  cellar 
••vindows. 

In  addition,  the  trade  has  inaugu- 
rated a  colossal  campaign,  inserting  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers,  send- 
ing out  wet  speakers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, getting  out  posters  in  large  quanti- 
ties, putting  anti-prohibition  labels  on 
whiskey  bottles  by  the  million.  It  has 
employed  Louis  Raemakers  to  draw 
public  house  cartoons.  The  fact  that 
■'The  Trade"  has  become  so  thoroughly 
aroused  is  significant  evidence  of  the  real 
progress  of  the  reform. 

.\nother  form  of  evidence  is  the  re- 
vival of  numerous  schemes  of  betterment 
and  control  of  the  drink  traffic.  The 
movement  for  the  "reformed  public  house," 
which  has  been  more  or  less  theoretical 
for  many  years,  is  being  promulgated  as 
never  before.  This  has  resulted  in  a  bill, 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  being  seriously  considered,  look- 
to  the  civilization  of  the  public  house.  Even 
the  liquor  organizations  have  prepared 
a  "Reform  Bill,"  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  beating 
tom    toms    about    the    country    seeking 
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popular  support  for  it.  But  the  movement 
for  relief  that  has  received  the  greatest 
momentum  is  that  for  the  State  Purchase 
of  the  Trade.  !!  ~ 

Scottish  labor,  however,  has  taken  a 
more  advanced  step.  At  the  Scottish 
Divisional  Conference  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  held  on  December  27,  1919, 
a  resolution  declaring  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Trade  was  voted  down  and  a 
motion  declaring  for  total  prohibition  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  97  to  58.  Some  of  the 
State  Purchase  promoters  are  advocating 
that  plan  as  an  alternative  for  prohibition, 
but  the  greater  number  are  urging  it 
as  a  stepping-stone    toward  prohibition. 

England  is  in  much  the  same  situation 
as  the  hen  who  hatched  a  flock  of  ducks 
that  persisted  in  going  into  the  pond. 
She  hatched  the  United  States,  which  has 
gone  dry.  She  hatched  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  that  has  taken  to  water.  She 
hatched  Newfoundland,  which  has  out- 
lawed the  saloon.  She  hatched  New  Zea- 
land, a  majority  of  whose  voters  re- 
cently voted  for  the  dry  program.  She 
hatched  Australia,  where  the  dry  move- 
ment is  assuming  formidable  proportions. 
She  hatched  South  Africa,  where  a  national 
dry  movement  has  developed  into  a  real 
power.  She  hatched  India,  and  India  has 
cried  aloud  until  she  has  been  given  the 
power  of  self-determination  as  to  the 
liquor  trade,"  under  which  a  native  move- 
ment has  developed  that  is  sure  to  drive 
the  drink  traffic  out  of  a  large  part  of  that 
country  during  the  next  few  years.  She 
hatched  British  East  Africa,  and,  a  week 
before  this  is  written,  a  high  official  of  that 
Colony  was  in  my  office  in  London  for 
consultation  asking  aid  in  promoting  a  dry 
movement  in  that  remote  country.  To 
add  to  the  national  complications,  23  of 
the  26  members  of  Parliament  from  Ulster 
are  demanding  self-determination  for  Ire- 
land on  the  liquor  question.  The  Sinn 
Fein  members  are  not  in  their  seats — 
most  of  them  are  in  jail — but  it  is  known 
that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  in  favor 
of  the  local  veto,  and  that,  if  the  solution 
of  Irish  affairs  is  left  to  Ireland,  the  local 
veto  is  sure  to  come,  and  to  come  quickly. 
The  Local  Veto  measures  for  Ireland 
and  Wales  were  backed  by  practically 
unanimous  delegations  from  Wales,  Ire- 
l.ind  and  Scotland,  being  defeated  solely 
by  English  members. 

England,  which  has  spread  democracy 
over  the  world,  will  not  long  deny  self- 
determination  to  her  own  people  in  respect 
to  drink,  and  self-determination  will  spell 
prohibition  in  England  as  it  has  in  her 
colonies  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
British  people,  who  led  the  world  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  will  not  be  found  in  the 
tail  of  the  procession  when  the  drink  oppres- 
sion is  finally  eliminated  from  civilization. 


Russia's  Foreign  Policy 

An  Interesting  Study  of  Russia's  Foreign  Political  Aims  and  nf 
Some  of  Those  Who  Are  Helping  to  Shape  These  Aims 

By  PROFESSOR   GEORGE  YOUNG. 


"T^HAT  the  influences  governing  condi- 
-*■  tions  in  Central  Europe  centre  in 
Moscow  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  London, 
is  the  contention  of  Professor  George 
Young,  writing  in  the  New  Europe.  He 
gives  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  story  that 
the  Russian  foreign  policy  is  aimed  to 
wreck  European  society. 

The  general  impression  in  England  of 
Moscow's  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  a  deliberate  design  to  wreck  European 
society  in  general  and  the  British  Empire 
in  particular.  That  it  is  conceived  by  a 
clique  of  cosmopolitan  Communist  Jews, 
with  a  megalo-maniac  militarist,  Trotsky, 
at  their  head.  That  these  men  have 
usurped  the  autocracy  of  Russia,  but  are 
unsupported  by  all  that  is  really  Russian. 
That  their  policy  while  proclaiming  phil- 
anthropic platitudes,  like  ours,  is  really, 
like  ours,  a  profiteering  economic  imperial- 
;.-.m. 

Now,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all 
this,  and  yet  the  whole  conception  is  so 
false  that  it  could  only  have  existed  in 
regard  to  a  country  and  conditions  of  which 
nothing  was  known  but  the  tattle  of  refugee 
governes-ses,  and  the  tendencious  reports  of 
secret  agents. 

Under  the  old  Tartar  Wall,  and  in  the 


back  premises  of  what  was  once  the  Hotel 
Metropole  and  is  now  the  First  House  of 
the  Soviets,  there  is  an  alley  and  a  back 
door.  Inside  there  is  a  back  hall,  with  a 
girl  behind  a  table  and  a  back  stairs.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  row  of  little  rooms,  once 
servants'  bedrooms.  That  is  the  Wes- 
tern Department.  Another  row  on  the 
next  floor  is  the  Eastern  Department. 
In  the  outside  rooms,  people  wait  all  day 
for  passports;  in  the  inside  rooms  the  cor- 
respondents wait  all  night  for  news  and 
interviews.  For  this  Foreign  Office  works 
the  clock  round.  Formal  business  is  done 
during  the  day,  real  work  at  night.  Dur- 
ing the  small  hours,  Cicerin,  in  his  modest 
room  upstairs,  is  in  wireless  touch  with 
the  world  and  administers  in  radio  waves 
those  shocks  to  our  imperial  constitution 
we  find  so  trying. 

Now,  as  to  the  Jews.  Trotsky  is  in 
charge  of  army  matters,  and  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  tremendous  task.  He  is  a 
Carnot,  not  a  Napoleon;  a  Von  Moltke, 
not  a  Ludendorff.  He  knows  his  limita- 
tions. Russian  Communism  is  taking  no 
chances  of  a  military  dictatorship.  The 
name  of  Boudennyi,  the  daring  cavalry 
leader  who  rounded  up  Denikin  and  rode 
round  the  Poles,  is  in  everyone's  mouth, 
but  I  have  never  once  seen  it  in  print. 
Kamenev,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  some- 
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For  Real  Comfort  Stop 
At  This  Buffalo  Hotel 

When  you  visit  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  add  to 
your  pleasure  and  comfort  by  stopping  at  the  Lenox. 

Quietly  situated,  yet  very  convenient  to  busi- 
ness, theater  and  shopping  districts  and  Niagara 
Falls  Boulevard. 

The  service  and  the  surroundings  are  of  the 
sort  that  will  make  you  want  to  come  again. 

European  plan.  Fireproof,  modem.  Excep- 
tional cuisine.  Every  room  an  outside  room. 
From  $2 JO  per  day. 

On  Empire  Tours.  Road  Map  and  running 
directions  free. 

C.  A.  MINER,  Managing  Director 

North  Street  at  Delaware  Ave. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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thing  like  Kitchener  in  appearance,  makes 
no  impression  as  a  personality.  If 
Trotsky  is  allowed  public  prominence,  it  is 
because  the  party  feels  that  he  knows  his 
place.  The  .fews  among  the  real  rulers 
of  Russia  are  few  in  number,  and  to  look 
on  them  as  an  inner  cabinet  is  absurd. 
Cicerin  and  Krassin  are  Russians,  and  the 
only  Jews  prominent  in  foreign  policy  are 
Radek  and  Litvinov.  Where  personal 
jealousies  arise,  it  is  not  the  Jew  that  has 
the  best  of  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  men.  Suppose  you 
wanted  to  find  out  what  our  foreign  policy 
on  any  point  was,  and  you  went  constantly 
to  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  right  time — say 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon — 
you  might  perhaps  some  day  see  an  Assis- 
tant Secretary's  private  secretary's  assis- 
tant and  get  a  re-hash  of  a  Times  leader 
of  the  week  before  last.  Suppose  you  are 
in  Moscow  and  enquire  what  is  Russia's 
foreign  policy  on  any  point,  you  are  asked 
if  you  want  to  talk  to  Cicerin  about  it. 
Yes — then  drop  in  between  two  and 
three.  No — in  the  morning.  You  find 
Cicerin,  weary-eyed  but  very  wideawake. 
"Our  policy?  Here  it  is,"  says  he,  going 
over  to  a  large  map.  He  seizes  your 
stick,  and  in  swift  stabs  and  sweeping 
cuts  he  shows  the  facts  and  forces  which 
make  up  that  policy.  He  explains  how 
white  has  put  itself  in  a  position  in  which 
red  must  checkmate  in  three  moves.  He 
is  as  objective  and  positive  about  it  as  if 
he  were  explaining  the  rules  of  counter- 
point. 

Our  idea  that  Russia  means  to  ride  to 
the  Empire  of  the  East  upon  red  ruin  and 
revolution  is  all  wrong,  Cicerin  explains. 
The  Eastern  Nationalist  reform  movement 
that  Russia  is  exploiting  to  our  embar- 
rassment have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Russian  internationalist  revolution. 
Mustapha  Kemal  in  Turkey  and  Kutchuk 
Khan  in  Persia  are  in  conflict  with  us 
because  we  have  allied  ourselves  with 
corrupt,  reactionary  regimes  in  order  to 
exploit  these  countries  economically.  "If 
we  wished  to  make  Turkey,  Persia  and 
Central  Asia  Communist,"  says  Cicerin, 
"we  could  not  do  so.  But  we  want  them 
as  democratic  buffer  States,  to  protect  us 
against  more  interventions  from  you. 
You  can  see  this  is  so  from  our  supporting 
a  bourgeois  republic  in  Georgia  and  our- 
selves setting  up  the  same  sort  of  republic 
in  Siberia.  Our  interests  in  the  East 
are  the  same  as  yours,  and  we  could  at  any 
time  say  so  in  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
our  renouncing  political  propaganda  and 
you  economic  penetration.  But  we  can 
afford  to  wait.  For  you  have  succeeded 
in  putting  the  facts  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy and  the  forces  of  psychology  against 
you." 

He  is  right.  The  tide  has  turned,  and 
time  is  now  running  against  us.  Russia 
is  fast  making  peace  with  the  Finns  at 
Dorpat,  and  soon  the  Petrograd  water- 
gate  will  be  opened  through  the  blockade 
and  added  to  the  Revel  sallyport.  Already 
a  long  train  of  trucks,  with  ploughs,  seed 
potatoes,  printing  paper  and  medicines, 
leaves  Revel  daily.  Already  the  mines 
are  being  swept  off  Kronstadt.  And  with 
the  blockade  goes  our  best  basis  of  bar- 
gaining. The  main  clauses  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Letts,  including  the  frontiers, 
are  already  settled.  The  Lettish  peace 
opens  the  line  to  Riga.  Lithuania  is  un- 
important, and  depends  on  the  Polish 
settlement.  Peace  with  Poland  offers  no 
difficulties,  and  is  much  nearer  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Some  say  Moscow 
could  turn  Warsaw  Red  to-morrow  if  it 
wished  it,  and  that  Warsaw  knows  it. 
With  Polish  pressure  goes  our  next  best 
basis  of  bargaining.  Roumania  is  strictly 
neutral,  awaiting  an  agreement  as  to 
Bessarabia,  to  which  Moscow  will  accede. 
Peace  with  Georgia  was  made  in  half  an 
hour  a  month  ago.  The  new  frontiers  of 
Armenia,  to  include  Trebizond  and  a 
transmigration  of  populations  such  as  was 
effected  recently  in  "Thrace  with  Bulgaria, 
have  now  been  settled  by  Russian  media- 
tion. The  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  are  allied 
with  Russia,  like  the  Tartars  of  Azerbaijan. 
Persian  nationalism  seeks  Russian  sup- 
port, and  Persia  is  going  Red  rapidly. 
Khiva  is  Red  already.  Bokhara  could  be 
turned  Red  at  any  moment.  The  Far 
Eastern  Republic  of  Siberia  at  Verkhny- 
Udinsk,  which  will  shortly  extend  to 
Vladivostok,  is  only  kept  by  Moscow's 
influence  in  the  pink  of  propriety.  If  we 
stick  in  the  mud  of  our  old  diplomacy 
much  longer,  the  line  will  not  run  through 
Turkey,  Persia  and  Kashgar,  but  through 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  India  and  China. 
Continued  on  page  40 
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Avoid  Sickness— Efficiency's  Enemy 

You  know  what  it  means — some  em- 
ployee off  here,  another  there — a 
broken  link  in  the  system  of  your 
plant  that  causes  delay. 
Safeguard  the  health  of  your  em- 
ployees with 
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■  ng  utensils, 
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potitpaid  by  Vol- Peek  Co..  Box  2024. 
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to  ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  might  be  selling  a  new,  better,  more 
economical  food;  or  a  utensil  that  would  save 
money  and  time ;  or  an  article  that  wouki 
add  greatly  to  your  comfort  and  well-being — bu' 
you   would   never   know    It. 
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CTAMPS— WE  OFFER  HUNDRED  DIF- 
ferent  foreign,  indudinsr  war  ussues. 
Catalogue,  hinges  for  13c.  We  buy  stamps. 
MaikB  Stamp  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 
(F.R.) 

BOOKS 

VOLUMES  ON  EVERY 
subject.  Second-hand  and 
new.  Books  bought.  Catalofiruea  post  free. 
W.  &  G.  Foyle,  125  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,   England.  (F.R.  15) 

TNDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
857  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell, B.A.,   Principal.  (F.R.) 

A  GENTS  —  New  SCIENTIFIC  DISCO  V- 
ery — laboratory  finds  greatest  safety- 
first  invention  of  the  age.  Marvellous, 
<^emically  treated  cloth ;  one  rub  over  rain 
or  snow  blurred  auto  windshield,  street 
car  or  engine  window,  and,  presto  I  glass 
clears  off  perfectly  ;  one  rub  good  24  hours. 
Works  like  magic.  Provides  safety  and 
comfort.  Automobile  owners,  motormen, 
engineers  excited  over  thifl  invention.  Sells 
everywhere.  Our  money  makers  earning 
$36  to  $75  weekly.  Secure  your  rights  to 
territory.  Investigate.  Write  now.  Auto 
Accessories  Co..  40S)  Plaza  Bldg.,  Ottawa. 
Ont.  (F.R.) 
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gOOKS  ON  EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY 
and  every  conceivable  subject.  Over 
1,000.000  in  stock,  second-hand  and  new  at 
lowest  prices.  State  wants  and  send  for 
Catatogue  No.  23A.  post  free.  We  have  tfie 
books  you  want.  W.  &  G.  Foyle,  Ltd..  121- 
125,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  EncrUmd. 
(FJl.  £B) 

Vy^E  WILL  START  YOU  IN  THE  CLEAN- 
ing  and  dyeing  business,  little  capital 
needed,  big  profits.  Write  for  booklet.  The 
Ben-Vonde  System,  Dept  C-D,  Charlotte 
N.C. 
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pRIVATE  NURSES  EARN  $15  TO  $30  A 
week  :  learn   without  leaving  home :   de- 
scriptive  booklet   sent   free.      Royal    College 
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Simmons  Limitedf  1920 
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The  "CHATSWORTH" 
Design  1901— in  Twin  Pair 

Made  of  Simmons  new  Square  Steel 
Tubing — Seamless,  smooth  and  beauti- 
fully finished. 

Exquisitely  enameled  in  the  accepted 
Decorative  Colors. 

Has  the  Simmons  patented  pressed 
steel  Noiseless  Corner  Locks.  Easy  roll- 
ing casters. 

Your  choice  of  Tivin  Pair  and  Double 
Width.     Specially  pleasing  in  Twin  J'air. 


GET  a  good  soufid  sleep  every 
nigiit — -every  nerve,  every 
muscle  relaxed — and  Nature 
will  fill  your  body  with  new  energy, 
and  wake  you  up  fit  and  fine. 

Every  muscle  relaxed!  No  one  can 
sleep  perfectly  with  nerves  on  edge 
or  muscles  tense. 

This  is  the  reason 
why  doctors  are  urg- 
ing Twin  Beds — so 
one  sleeper  will  not 
disturb  the  other,  or 
communicate  a  cold 
or  other  infection. 

The  reason,  too,  why  you  should 
be  sure  your  bed  is  noiseless.  Just 
the  little  creak  of  a  wooden  bed,  or 
the  rattle  of  an  ordinary  metal  bed, 
is  enough  to  put  the  nerves  on  edge, 
even  though  it  may  not  actually 
wake  you  up. 

And  a  good  reason  why  your 
spring  should  be  even  and  resilient, 
your  mattress  and  pillows  sanitary 
and  restful. 


The  truly  noiseUss  Bed  ij  tlic  Simmons 
Metal  Bed — built  for  sleep  by  Simmons 
Limited. 

Just  as  the  sleep-inducing  Spring  is  a 
Simmons  "Waldorf,"  of  specially  tempered 
spring  coils.  Fine  springs  that  fitthe  con- 
tour of  the  body  and  support  the  spine  in  a 
straight  line,  insuring  perfect  circulation 
and  restoring  the  energy  used  up  in  the 
fatigue  of  the  day. 

Simmons  Felt  Mattresses  are  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years'  study  of  equipment 
for  sound,  natural  sleep.  Made  of  pure 
new  cotton  in  clean,  sun-lit  factories.  Used 
in  thousands  of  fastidious  Canadian  homes. 

And  Simmons  Pillows,  which  rest  the 
head  and  neck  exactly  as  they  need  to  be 
rested. 

Simmons  Limited  is  a  specialist  in  Twin 
Beds — a  pioneer  in  that  fine  modern  prin- 
ciple of  a  separate  bed  for  each  sleeper. 
*  *  * 

Simmons  Metal  Beds,  Springs,  Mattress- 
es, Pillows,  Day  Beds  and  Children's  Cribs 
are  the  most  sought  after  sleeping  equip- 
ment m  leading  stores  all  over  the  country. 

The  prices  are  little  if  any  Jiigher  than 
for  ordinary  beds. 

And  when  you  are  selecting  your  Sim- 
mons Beds  with  an  eye  to  their  appearance 
in  the  room,  you  will  see  that  Simmons 
has  for  the  first  time  established  beautiful 
and  authoritative  design  in  Metal  Beds. 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject!  ff'nte  us  fur  the  booklet,  "D'hai 
Leading  Medical  Journals  and  Health  Magazines  Say 
about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound  Sleep."  Free  of  charge. 

SIMMONS  LIMITED 
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"It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have 
all  our  six  stores  equipped  with  Bur- 
roughs Machines  as  well  as  one  in  our  main 
office.  Without  them  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  handle  the  large  volume  of 
business  we  do  and  have  100  per  cent 
iiccuracy." 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Frizzle. 


What  Mr.  Frizzle  Does  You  Can  Do 

{Read  the  opposite  page) 

Some  one  or  more  of  the  many  models  of  Burroughs  Add- 
ing, Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  Machines  has  a  definite 
place  in  your  business,  both  in  respect  to  giving  you  more 
accurate  information  about  the  condition  of  that  business  and 
in  the  correction  of  errors.  Each  type  and  kind  of  Burroughs 
machine  inevitably  delivers  profit  to  its  owner. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces 
machines  for  Adding,  for  Bookkeeping  and 
for  Calculating — among  them  a  model 
which  will  fit  into  any  business,  large  or 
small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  an  exceedingh- 
short  time. 


Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many 
Canadian  cities — St.  John,  N.  B.;  Halifax, 
N.  S. ;  St.  Johns,  Nfld . ;  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
P.  Q. ;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon, Sask. ;  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alta.; 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Addin.g  -Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor,  Ont. 


Machines 
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What  Can  Be  Done 

With  an  Adding  Machine 


By  R.  J.   FRIZZLE,  Frico  Stores,  Calgary,  Alberta 


Our  Burroughs  Machines  are  used  on  the 
counter  in  connection  with  a  cash  register 
to  total  up  purchases  as  the  customers  pass 
out.  They  are  also  used  in  taking  stock 
each  month  and  for  making  out  daily  pass 
slips  to  be  sent  to  the  office  in  the  main  store. 

In  this  store  we  use  a  Burroughs  to  balance 
the  cash  book,  reconcile  bank  accounts, 
check  invoices,  take  stock  in  the  main  store 
monthly,  add  up  stock  sheets,  total  delivery 
slips,  showing  cost  and  selling  price  of 
goods  delivered  from  warehouse  and  make 
out  in  total  a  monthly  statement  for  each  of 
our  stores.  In  addition  to  that  we  add  up 
journal  entries,  and  take  off  a  monthly  trial 
balance. 

We  operate  our  stores  by  modern,  up-to- 


date  methods  but  even  if  we  should  go  back 
to  the  old  way  of  doing  it,  we  would  not 
attempt  to  do  so  without  a  Burroughs.  We 
certainly  profit  by  using  the  machines  to 
total  items  in  cash  sales.  I  even  go  so  far 
as  to  tell  employees  not  to  add  even  two  items 
mentally  because  I  have  found  that  a  fellow 
may  be  an  excellent  salesman  and  yet  very 
poor  at  addition. 

Comparison  of  our  physical  inventory 
with  our  book  records  shows  whether  cus- 
tomers are  getting  goods  they  do  not  pay 
for.  You  can  see  what  a  valuable  thing  it 
is  to  have  a  check  on  this.  It  would  be  im- 
possible without  mechanical  figuring.  In 
addition  to  all  the  other  benefits  we  get,  our 
machine  undoubtedly  saves  us  the  cost  of 
an  extra  clerk  in  the  office. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor,  Ont. 


Machines 
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—Review  of  Reviews  Section 


Russia's  Foreign  Policy 


Continued  from  page  36 


We  cannot  fight  Eastern  nationalism  and 
liberalism  with  white  terror  and  black 
troops.  Why  should  we  let  the  Russians 
exploit  all  the  true  forces  and  facts  of 
foreign  relationships  against  us? 

We  have  given  them  the  main  historical 
forces  such  as  nationalism  and  liberalism. 
They  already  have  geographical  facts  in 
their  favor.  For  example,  they  suggested 
I  should  study  things  on  the  spot  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Central  Asia.  "How  long  will 
it  take?"  I  asked.  "Coming  from  us," 
they  said,  "you  can  pick  it  all  up  in  a  few 


days.  We  can  put  you  through  in  seven 
days  to  Bokhara  or  about  the  same  to 
Sivas."  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would 
have  taken  the  British  Government  to  get 
me  from  Lonflon  to  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  or  Central  Asia,  and  what  sort  of 
reception  would  it  have  got  me  there? 
Why,  from  Moscow  to  London  took  me 
seven  days,  and  at  that  I  cut  down  the 
record  by  three  days.  And,  for  three 
years  now,  all  Eastern  movements  have 
centred  in  Moscow;  not,  as  once,  in  Lon- 
don. 


The  Premier  and  the  Press 


Continued  from  Page  24 


Cabinet.  It  is  a  more  serious  undertaking 
than  to  step  into  the  leadership  of  an  old- 
line  party,  and  will  require  a  breadth  of 
vision  and  the  ability  to  combine  tactful 
compromise  with  the  qualities  of  a  real 
leader." 

Thus  speaks  the  Sentinel-Review,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.: 

"Mr.  Meighen  is  very  well  qualified 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  straight  Conservative 
party;  his  qualification  for  drawing,  hold- 
ing and  leading  a  mixed  following  re- 
mains to  be  proven." 

The     Guelph     Herald     believes     that: 

"Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  will  have  a 
strong  case  to  present  to  the  people  in  the 
next  general  appeal." 

The  News-Chronicle,  Port  Arthur,  is 
glowingly  enthusiastic. 

"Hon.  Mr.  Meighen,"  it  says,  "comes 


to  the  Premiership  of  Canada  free  of  party 
entanglements,"  and  continues:  "He  has 
shown  himself  fearless  and  great-minded, 
capable  of  grappling  with  matters  that 
others  feared  to  tackle." 

The  Kingston  Standard  too  is  favorably 
impressed  with  the  appointment. 

"Anyone,"  it  says,  "recalling  his  career 
must  be  struck  with  the  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  which  is  said  to  be  the  meaning  of 
genius,  which  he  has  consistently  shown." 

The  St.  Marys  Argtis  reserves  its  opinion 
pending  his  future  action. 

"If  at  this  time,"  it  says,  "after  he  has 
chosen  his  Cabinet,  he  dissolves  Parlia- 
ment and  appeals  to  the  people  for  a  man- 
date for  his  Prime  Ministership,  his  posi- 
tion as  a  national  figure  is  assured  and 
established." 


The  Power  of  a  National  Press 

Or  nil  countries  in  the  world  that  need  what  you  might  call  national 
cohesion  Canada  is  the  first.  To  make  a  nation  of  less  than  9  million^ 
people,  planted  over  an  area  big  enough  to  hold  at  least  50  millions,  is  one 
of  the  stiffest  political  contracts  ever  undertaken  in  history.  For  fifty-three 
years  Canada  hai  been  working  at  this  problem,.  Politicians,  railway  men, 
financiers,  manufacturers  and  many  other  varie'des  of  people,  all  patriotically 
inclined,  have  taken  part  in  the  great  nation-making  effort.  They  produced 
Confederation,  transcontinental  railways,  protective  tariffs,  a  national  banking 
system,,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Labor  movementj 
These  ivere  all  necessary  in  their  day.  Some  of  them  are  still  necessary.  The 
militia  took  a  hand  and  the  Canadian  army  in  Europe  became  a  world-famous 
expression  of  Canadian  nationality.  The  Canadian  Press  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Associated  Press  did  their  part  to  pull  the  country  together  in  am, 
organization  of  neim.     Jt  was  gradually  recognized  that: 

"If  you  are  going  to  have  a  real  nation  acrtnething  nationally  hwrnan  must 
lie  built  upon  tvhat  politicians,  railway  builders,  manufacturers  and  bankers 
laid  doivn  for  a  foundation." 

In  response  to  this  recognized  need  came  the  national  magazines,  which  are 
doing  a  human  work  that  can't  be  done  by  the  newspapers.  The  newspaper  is 
local.  In  its  most  natural  form,  the  country  weekly,  it  is  as  local  as  a  bye-< 
election.  In  its  m,ost  poiverful  form,,  as  a  metropolitan  daily,  it  is  local  for  every- 
thing but  its  telegraphic  and  cable  despatches.  Less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
issue  of  the  average  big  daily  circulates  outside  the  city  and  less  than  10  per. 
cent,  beyond  the  province  in  which  it  w  published.  Less  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  issue  of  the  average  monthly,  twice-a-month  or  weekly  periodical  cir- 
culates inside  the  province,  and  less  than  10  per  cent,  inside  the  city  of  pub- 
lication. 

A  nation-wid,e  periodical  gets  its  material  from  writers  all  over  the  country, 
circulates  to  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast,  follows  all  railway  and  telegraph 
lines,  ignores  provincial  boundaries,  political  parties,  class  distinctions,  religious 
denominations  and  racial  limits.  In  a  country  of  vast  distances,  sparse  popu- 
lation, bewildering  nationalities  and  many  gmall  towns,  it  stands  for  unity  of 
national  interest  and  sentiment.  It  carries  the  same  message  to  Nanaimo,  B.C., 
as  to  Siimmerside,  P.E.I.  Its  unit  is  the  whole  country,  no  less  and  no  more. 
When  it  purveys  general  information  or  features  articles  that  illustrate  any 
other  country,  it  does  so  from  a  national  angle. 

It  is  important  that  Canadians  in  any  province,  in  business,  in  professional 
life,  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  Legislature,  in  Parliament,  recognize, 
the  truly  national  character  of  these  publications.  If  Canadianism  fails  in  this 
it  might  as  well  never  have  originated  Confederation  and  all  the  nationalizing 
institutions  that  followed  it.  If  Canadianism  is  loyal  to  this  there  is  no  political 
party  and  %o  Parliament  that  can  afford  to  ignore  the  necessity  of 
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The  Cobalt  Nugget  is  hopeful  but  un- 
<-ertain: 

"Premier  Meighen,  by  careful  choice  of 
men  to  fill  the  vacant  Cabinet  positions, 
may  be  enabled  to  bring  into  action  an 
administration  that  will  have  a  chance  of 
securing  and  holding  public  sympathy  in 
these  times  of  unrest. 

A  Western  Premier 

FROM  the  papers  representing  the 
Western  provinces  there  is  an  almost 
universal  note  of  approval  that  the  Premier- 
ship has  at  last  gone  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Aside  from  this  general  approval,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  the  same  diversity 
of  opinion  here  as  elsewhere. 

"Mr.  Meighen's  accession  to  the  Premier- 
ship opens  the  door,  for  him,  to  opportun- 
ity," says  the  Manitoba  Free  Pres.s.  "The 
Premiership,  in  itself,  will  probably  be  a 
mere  temporary  gift  of  fortune  at  this  time. 
What  is  of  value  to  Mr.  Meighen  is  that  he 
has  attained  the  leadership  of  a  political 
organization  which  will  command  the 
support  of  very  powerful  influences,  and  is 
likely  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  coming 
political  history  of  Canada." 

"Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,"  comments 
the  Saskatoon  Star,  "was  a  marked  man 
from  the  time  of  his  first  session  in  the 
House.  He  has  an  extraordinary  gift  of 
speech.  But  speech  was  only  the  out- 
ward and  audible  sign  of  a  fine  character 
and  an  unusual  mentality.  Speech  with 
Meighen  is  orderly,  fluent." 

The  Moose  Jaw  Daily  News  is  eminently 
satisfied  with  the  choice. 

"Judging,"  it  says,  "from  his  past 
record,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Meighen  is  fully 
capable  of  the  task  that  lies  before  him. 
He  has  by  his  aggressive  and  constructive 
policies  of  the  past  justified  his  fitness  for 
leadership,  and  in  spite  of  a  very  difficult 
situation  he  can  be  relied  on 
to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Government   successfully." 

So  also  the  Lethbridge 
Herald: 

"The  new  Premier  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  honor  that  has 
been  paid  him.  As  a  Western 
man  the  selection,  in  the 
honor  that  goes  with  it,  will 
be  a  welcome  one  in  this  part 
of  Canada." 

The  Edmonton  Morning 
Bxdletin  looks  at  the  matter 
from  a  different  angle,  how- 
ever. 

"The  selection  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen,  it  believes, 
"as  Premier  dissipates  the 
camouflage  declaration  of 
principles  by  the  alleged  new 
party  organization.  The  party 
must  be  as  the  leader  is.  A 
reactionary  leader  of  a  pro- 
gressive party  is  an  impos- 
sibility." 

Somewhat  in  the  same 
strain  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Morning  Alberlan: 

"He  is  a  hard-working, 
clever,  competent  member  of 
the  Government,  but  he  is 
Tory  in  his  methods,  Tory  in 
his  ideas  and  Tory  in  his 
ideals.  That  is  probably  the 
most  serious  criticism  that 
can  be  offered.  But  it  is  a 
very  serious  criticism." 

"Mr.  Meighen  was  the  logi- 
cal choice  to  succeed  Sir  Robert 
Borden,"  says  the  Daily  News 
of  Nelson,  B.C. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  in 
commenting  on  the  choice 
says: 

"Among  the  supporters  of 
the  Dominion  Government 
the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  as  Premier 
will  be  received  with  satis- 
faction. There  was,  in  fact, 
no  other  choice  possible  that 
would  have  been  so  good." 
And  it  continues:  "He  is 
temperamentally  perhaps  just 
a  little  too  fond  of  fighting 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  fight, 
but  he  has  energy  and  abil- 
ity and  he  has  used  them 
both  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  acknowledged,  and  per- 
fectly proper,  ambition." 


The  Vancouver  Province  is  inclined  to  be 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  new  Prefriier, 
to  give  him  his  chance,  for  it  realizes,  that 
while  has  done  much  in  the  past  his  present 
position  entails  new  obligations. 

"He  will  make  him.self  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  questions  of  policy  and  ad- 
ministration which  he  is  expected  to  under- 
stand and  explain.  He  will  not  be  lacking 
in  ideas  or  the  courage  to  express  them  and 
follow  them  up,"  and  later:  "Hitherto 
Mr.  Meighen  has  had  need  to  be  a  good 
administrator,  a  clever  politician  and  a 
skilled  publicist.  Now  he  has  to  prove 
himself  a  statesman." 

On  the  whole  there  appears  in  the  press 
comment  to  be  a  sportsmanlike  feeling  that 
the  new  leader  should  be  given  his  chance 
to  prove  himself.  Just  how  that  shall  be 
done  of  course  varies  with  the  varying 
ideas  of  the  different  mediums. 

Consider  the 

Telephone  Girl 

Instances  of  Steadfastness  and  Dar- 
ing That  Besprinkle  Telephone 
History 

By   SHERMAN   ROGERS 

TN  the  terrific  snowstorm  of  last  winter 
that  demoralized  the  transportation 
system  of  New  York  City  for  days,  the 
telephone  exchange  was  in  operation. 
Sherman  Rogers  heard  of  the  determined 
effort  the  telephone  girls  had  made  to  get 
to  work.  The  argument  that  there  was  no 
way  to  get  there  did  not  weigh  with  them; 
they  felt  that  they  must  get  there  all  the 
more  because  of  the  increased  burden  that 
the  tie-up  would  impose  on  the  system. 
Considering  some  instances  that  came 
under  his  observation,  interested  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  he  made  some  investigations 
regarding  the  history  of  telephone  girls 
that  was  published  in  the  Outlook,  New 
York : 

First,  last,  and  all  the  time  in  the  great 
mass  of  individual  cases  that  I  went  over 
during  the  several  days  of  solid  reading  the 
telephone  girl  had  always  kept  her  head, 
manifested  a  wonderful  initiative,  and  in 
case  of  emergency  she  never  lost  any  time 
waiting  for  instructions  from  those  higher 
up  or  requesting  authority,  but  with  that 
intuition  which  only  a  woman  possesses, 
invariably  performed  the  right  service  at 
the  right  time. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  in  one  maga- 
zine article  or,  for  that  matter,  in  a  hun- 
dred, to  give  honorable  mention  to  the 
hundreds  of  cases  that  deserve  a  Carnegie 
medal. 

But  deeds  of  heroism  paralleling  great 
sacrifices  and  bravery  in  military  history 
are  only  one  of  the  manifold  attributes  of 
the  telephone  girl.  She  has  proved  her 
sterling  quality  in  a  great  variety  of  valu- 
able services  to  entire  communities.  When 
great  storms  strike  cities,  and  average  oflice 
forces  remain  at  home,  we  always  find  that 
the  telephone  girl  is  on  the  job,  if  there  is 
a  way  under  the  sun  to  get  to  that  job. 
In  instances  too  numerous  to  mention  girls 
have  walked  miles,  through  rain,  sleet,  and 
snow,  to  get  to  the  switchboard  when  all 
other  means  of  communication  had  been 
put  out  of  commission.  When  scourges 
have  struck  the  country,  like  the  great 
"flu"  epidemic,  the  telephone  girls,  half 
ill,  have  managed  some  way  to  stick  to 
their  job  until  relieved,  and  then,  in  many 
cases,  have  collapsed;  but  as  long  as  there 
was  enough  vitality  left  in  their  loyal  bodies 
they  have  remained  on  duty. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  and  tells  of  tele- 
phone operators  who  have  played  the  part 
of  heroines  in  catastrophes  of  various  kinds 
— fire,  flood,  and  storm.  Invariably,  he 
finds,  when  tornadoes  or  other  raging 
storms  have  swept  down  on  cities,  towns, 
or  hamlets,  the  telephone  operator  has 
stayed  on  the  job  and  performed  her  duty 
with  coolness  and  despatch.  He  cites  S 
few  instances: 

A   cyclone  struck   Bardwell,   Ky.,   and' 
carried  away  one  side  and  the  roof  of  thi 
telephone  building.     It  left  the  operator 
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Cheaper  than  Express 


What:  Truck? 
Ask  the  Driver- 
He  knows 


Record  5/^/^e  Run 

Totals 

Gasoline  used-isa-sgal 
Lubrica ting  Oil  used-agal 
Elapsed  Time  ii-Doys 
Miles  Travelled       i^io 

Averages 

Gasoline  Miles^^gal^es 
Lubricating  Oil  176.25 
Speed  8. 

Costs  

Total  per  mi/e(M/o)mile3.i^ 
per  Ton  per  wile.  08 
per  Ton  mile     .16 


Old 3^  Ton   National  TRock 

On  MIO  Mile  Trip 

Sets  New  Record  For  Low  Cosi 

Think  of  it.  1410  miles  at  9c  per  ton  mile,  made  by  a  truck  4  years  old.  It 
is  a  National  record — set  by  a  National  Truck. 

This  is  how  it  was  made.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  manufacturers  of  the  National 
Truck  ran  short  of  certain  parts  which  could  only  be  obtained  in  Philadelphia. 
Railroad  shipments  from  Philadelphia  had  fallen  down.  Embargo  prevented 
express  shipments.  Yet  something  had  to  be  done.  Production  must  not  be 
interrupted. 

A  31/2-ton  National  was  drafted  from  the  service  department  and  dispatched  to 
Philadelphia.  The  return  trip  was  1410  miles  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  all  kinds 
of  country.  A  careful  record  of  costs  was  kept,  using  the  National  System 
adopted  by  the  Truck  Owners'  Conference.  The  results  are  printed  in  the 
panel. 

Study  these  figures  carefully.  They  hold  a  vital  message.  National  owners 
everywhere  are  getting  similar  results.  Won't  you  let  us  show  you  what  a 
National  will  do  for  you? 

Five   Models — 1-,    IVz-,   2-,   SVz-   &  5-Ton. 


Manufactured  By 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CAR  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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Sunset  Soap  D>^S 

The  Best  Dye  Under  the  Sun 

Sunset  color  is  boiled  in  to  stay— does  not  crock,  fade 
or  wash  out.  The  gentle  boiling  does  not  injure  the 
fabric  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  color 
fast,  causing  it  to  thoroughly  penetrate  every  thread 
and  fibre. 
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;i'.°t  'ft™  '•>?  '•"."'•"   Is  "the'simpTestrsafesT,  7me2 
fast    home    dye    to    use,    ant!    tlie 
most   economical   and  satlufactori. 

Moj/  of  the  belttt  stores  carry  Sunset 
—03^  for  your  facorite  color  or  send 
U3  your  dealer's  name  anj  fifteen 
cents  and  we  will  mail  a  eake  postpaid 

NORTH  AMERICAN   DYE   COR- 
PORATION LIMITED 
Dept.  N.     Toronto,  Canada 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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IT  WILL  DO  YOUR  WORK  MORE  QUICKLY 

Acme  No.  1  fiinder  is  just  the  machine  you  need 
for  heavy  office  work,  and  for  fastening  samples 
of  carpets,  hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace 
etc.     Holds  100  staples.     Won't  clog 
or    buckle.      Does    the    work 
quickly  and  easily. 

Will  cut  down  expenses  and  save 
time  and  money  in  office,  factory 
or  store.     Very  simple  and  durable. 

Let  us  supply  yonr  requirements. 
Write  for  booklet  "A."  which  shows 
the  complete  Acme  line  and  the 
many     uses. 

ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 
THE  ACME  STAPLE  COMPANY 
PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Ltd 


The  Acme 
No.  1 
Binder 


59  St.   Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Camden.  N.J.,   U.S.A. 

London,  England 


Miss  Alice  Howells,  at  the  switchboard, 

iinder  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with  the  wind 

and  rain  beating  about  her.     However  she 

I    notified  other  districts  in  the  path  of  the 

I   storm  and  stuck  to  her  post  until  her  duty 

I    was  finished. 

!       During  the  great  storm  that  swept  over 
Texas  in  August,  1915,  telephone  operators 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part.    Literally 
thousands  of  people  were  called  from  points 
f  danger  by  the  operators,  who  passed  the 
word  ahead  of  the  wind.    Afterward,  with 
the  gale  shrieking  about  them,  amid  the 
crash  of  collapsing  buildings,  and  working 
in  water  above  their  ankles,  they  remained 
steadfast,  directing  assistance;  none  of  them 
flinched.     At  Beaumont,  after  the  cyclone 
had  passed,  Miss  Daisy  Neal,  the  operator, 
could  not  be  found,  but  the  following  day, 
I    sitting  before  a  lifeless  switchboard,  they 
found  her,  and  she  explained  that  she  was 
just  waiting  for  the  lines  to  come  in.  Others 
had  fled,  but  not  she.     In.Texas  City  dur- 
i    ing  the  storm  that  swept  across  the  State 
[   fully  three  hundred  people  had  crowded  in 
I   the   telephone   exchange   building.     Miss 
Pearl  Wilma  Nash,  chief  operator,  and  Miss 
j    Nina  Cox,  night  chief,  were  at  the  switch- 
i    board.     In  the  terror  and  confusion  of  that 
awful  night  no  telephone  work  ever  sur- 
j   passed  the  task  that  befell  these  two  brave 
women.    At   nine   o'clock   the   roof   was 
blown  oflf  the  building,  but  they  Still  held 
their  places.    The  girls  were  ordered  to 
cease  their  efforts,  but  both  refused.     At 
9.15  a  terrific  crash  was  heard  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  shrieks  of 
refugees,  when  a  newly  constructed  build- 
ing close  at  hand  collapsed.     Only  a  few 
local  telephones  were  still  working,  but 
over  these  lines  the  two  heroic  operators 
flashed  their  calls  for  help.    At  9.40  there 
was  little  left  to  do  at  the  switchboard,  and 
these  two  women   immediately  went   to 
work  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  in- 
jured   and    dying.     Undergarments    were 
torn  up  to  make  bandages,  painful  injuries 
were  dressed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  dead  closed . 
For  twenty-four  hours  after  the  telephone 
lines  were  dead  they  remained  beside  the 
wounded  who  needed  assistance. 

The  gale  that  swept  across  Nebraska  in 
March,  1913,  and  struck  Webster  brought 
out  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  local  ex- 
change girls.  When  the  windows  were 
blown  in  and  glass  chandeliers  fell  on  the 
heads  of  the  operators,  for  a  moment  every- 
thing was  in  darkness;  the  girls  themselves 
were  blown  away  from  the  switchboard  but 
only  for  a  moment;  they  returned  at  once, 
some  bruised  and  many  cut  and  bleeding. 
Thus  injured,  they  worked,  however,  on 
through  the  trying  hours,  while  their  locker 
room  was  filled  with  the  dead,  djang, 
and  badly  injured.  While  the  darkness 
settled  down  on  the  town  and  through  the 
broken  windows  came  the  cries  of  the  in- 
jured, the  wails  of  the  forsaken,  and  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  the  rescuers,  through  it 
all  the  poor,  bleeding  hands  nimbly  flew; 
and  when  the  storm  was  over  and  other 
districts  had  been  notified  of  the  impending 
danger  and  every  possible  help  summoned, 
they  found  one  of  the  girls  at  the  switch- 
board plugging  calls  with  one  hand— the 
other  had  been  broken  when  the  crash 
struck  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Whole  towns  have  been  saved  from  fire 
by  the  quick  wits  of  telephone  girls,  we  are 
told.  Some  cases  of  presence  of  mind  and 
resourcefulness  are  given : 

In  1913,  when  fire  destroyed  the  Hart- 
ford Hospital,  Miss  Pauline  Hopp  stuck  to 
the  switchboard,  although  it  was  in  flames. 
Those  who  escaped  that  dreadful  night 
were  deeply  indebted  to  the  courageous 
operator.  When  fire  struck  Liberty,  Mo., 
in  1914,  telephone  girls  stuck  to  their  posts, 
warning  people  of  the  danger,  until  the 
burning  building  was  enveloped  in  flames 
and  remained  at  their  posts  until  they  were 
carried  away  by  force.  Miss  Irene  Handle 
proved  herself  a  heroine  in  the  Castle 
Shannon  fire  in  Pittsburgh  in  1915.  When 
the  flames  broke  through  the  floor  of  the  . 
Deer  Building  she  immediately  put  all  the 
plugs  in  the  switchboard  and  began  ringing 
bells  on  all  telephones  in  residences  and 
business  houses  in  Castle  Shannon.  She 
remained  at  her  post  until  she  was  over- 
come by  smoke. 

In  a  fire  in  an  apartment  house  at  204 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City,  the 
telephone  operator  warned  everyone  in  the 
house,  though  her  room  was  enveloped  in 
flames.  She  was  still  swiftly  plugging  at 
her  switchboard  when  the  firemen  arrived. 
In  Jamesburg,  N.J.,  in  October,  1916,  Miss 
Belle  Mathews  remained  at  her  post,  sum- 
moning aid  from  near-by  towns  until  the 
flames  had  eaten  through  the  floor  and 
ignited  her  dress.    She  was  carried,  un- 
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consciuus,  uDwn  an  outside  ladder.  In  an 
recent  fire  at  412  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  Miss  Ruby  Dwyer  remained  at  her 
post  of  duty  until  everyone  else  had  got 
out  of  the  building,  although  fire  was  all 
about  her  while  she  was  notifying  every- 
one in  the  place. 

A  characteristic  switchboard  incident 
occurred  in  the  Decorators'  Supply  Com- 
pany fire  in  Chicago.  With  a  muflSed  roar 
the  flames  shot  through  the  building  and 
enveloped  the  entire  first  floor.  There  were 
many  people  in  the  building  who  were  in 
danger.  Everyone  in  the  office  grabbed 
his  hat  and  made  for  the  nearest  exit.  Miss 
Nellie  Deutsch,  the  telephone  operator,  im- 
mediately started  in  plugging  every  de- 
partment in  the  plant.  As  the  employees 
went  filing  past  the  switchboard  the  oper- 
ator was  repeatedly  begged  to  flee  for  her 
life.  Finally  when  someone  reached  over 
and  tried  to  pull  her  away  from  the  board, 
the  complacent  operator  swung  around  and 
exclaimed:  "Get  out;  you'd  better  get  out 
while  you've  got  time  or  there  will  be  no- 
body home  but  the  remains.  I'm  going 
to  stay  here  until  I've  called  everybody, 
and  I'll  get  along  much  faster  if  you  quit 
pulHng  at  my  sleeves."  And  with  fire, 
smoke,  and  water  pouring  into  the  room, 
she  stuck  at  her  post  until  everyone  had 
been  notified,  and  then,  with  her  eyes  red 
with  smoke,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  coat 
and  walked  out  past  a  group  of  firemen, 
who  gazed  at  her  in  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment. 

Standing  out  in  bold  relief  among  the 
hundreds  of  press  reports  is  the  story  of 
Tessie  McNamara,  an  operator  at  the 
Kingsland,  N.J.,  munitions  plant,  who 
saved  several  thousand  lives  by  her  quick 
wit  and  iron  nerve.  Miss  McNamara 
happened  to  glance  out  of  a  window  which 
overlooked  a  long  avenue  of  concrete  and 
iron  one-story  buildings  of  the  munitions 
plant,  and  noted  a  wisp  of  smoke  curling 
from  the  eaves  of  a  building  stored  with 
two  hundred  gallons  of  gasoline.  Right 
close  to  this  building  were  six  cars  stored 
full  of  TNT  in  bulk.  In  a  shed  just  next  to 
the  tracks  over  seventy-five  thousand  shells 
were  packed  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the 
Russian  Army.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
only  a  few  yards  apart.  Miss  McNamera 
galvanized  to  action;  she  knew  full  well 
that  she  still  had  time  to  reach  safety; 
she  knew  what  was  going  to  happmn  when 
the  fire  reached  the  TNT  and  loaded  shells; 
but  she  didn't  hesitate;  her  nimble  fingers 
flew  up  and  down  the  switchboard,  notify- 
ing the  workmen  in  the  various  sheds  to 
get  all  the  men  out  at  once.  This  brave 
operator  saw  the  fire  leap  from  the  gasoline 
shed  toward  shed  28,  and  it  required  all 
the  nerve  she  could  summon  to  stick  to 
her  post,  because  she  knew  what  would 
happen.  Nearly  ten  minutes  had  passed 
since  she  saw  the  smoke  curling  from  the 
gasoline  shed.  In  that  ten  minutes  her 
fidelity  and  courage  had  got  warning  to 
every  building  of  the  thirty-six  in  the 
twenty-acre  plant.  Nearly  four  thousand 
men  had  either  reached  or  gone  through 
the  gates  to  the  open  roads  and  mead- 
ows— then  shed  28  let  go.  As  Miss 
McNamara  sent  in  her  final  calls  red-hot 
fragments  of  steel  ripped  from  the  burst- 
ing shells  and,  flung  high  in  the  air,  de- 
scended on  the  roof  of  the  headquarters 
building,  a  few  feet  from  her  head.  One 
just  grazed  her,  and  then  she  fainted. 
They  carried  her  out  to  safety.  It  was  all 
over  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  during  that  time 
she  had  saved  four  thousand  lives. 

The  telephone  girl  had  a  chance  to  reveal 
herself  as  a  flood  heroine  during  the  great 
Dayton  flood  which  swept  Ohio  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  said  that  in  this  emergency  the 
girls  all  stuck  to  their  posts,  abundant 
testimony  to  that  eflfect  being  forthcoming 
from  all  the  towns  in  the  affected  area. 
Specific  cases  of  individual  heroism  in  flood 
emergencies  in  other  places  are  also  given, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Certainly  no  individual  in  the  world's 
history  is  deserving  of  more  credit  than 
Mrs.  Rooke,  the  telephone  operator  at 
Folsom,  N.M.,  who  stuck  to  her  post  when 
a  terrific  flood  swept  down  Cimarron  Creek, 
engulfing  the  town.  This  brave  woman 
received  word  that  the  flood  was  sweeping 
down  the  valley,  and  was  advised  to  flee 
for  her  life.  However,  she  did  not  flee. 
She  started  plugging  every  line  on  the 
board,  and  kept  at  her  task  until  everyone 
within  reach  had  been  notified.  While  still 
sending  out  calls  farther  down  the  valley 
the  full  force  of  the  raging  torrent  struck 
the  exchange,  and  they  found  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  heroic  operator  twelve  miles 
down  the  canon,  with  her  head-piece  still 
strapped  to  her  ears. 
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likely  throw  Homer  into  a  bran  new  variety 
of  fit.  "Dat  coon'll  be  seein'  ghosts 
runnin'  chariot-races  wif  rat  teams,"  he 
thought.  "I  must  shet  dis  policeman's 
mouf,  er  I'll  hab  ter  be  comin'  down  here 
nights  ter  keep  dat  Homer  company." 

The  guard  was  watching  Len  intently. 
"Is  that  nigger  scared  of  ghosts,  Len?" 
he  asked,  with  a  wicked  grin. 

Len  dolefully  shook  his  head.  "Dat's 
jes  de  trubble,"  he  answered.  "He's 
de  very  opposite,  he  is.  Nebber  knowed 
sech  a  morbid-minded  nigger  in  my  life  as 
he  is.  Why,  he'd  be  so  sot-up  if  he  knowed 
dat  a  feller  killed  himself  in  dar,  he'd  look 
on  his  imprisonment  as  a  privilege.  He's 
great  fer  suicides,  murders  an'  dem  sorter 
fings.  Homer  is.  Guess  I'll  go  back  an' 
tell  him;  it'll  cheer  him  heaps  ter  know  dat 
he's  sleepin'  whar  a  dead  man  lay,  an'  us 
all  don't  min'  passin'  'long  a  little  cheer, 
do  us,  officer?" 

Len  turned  back  towards  the  cell,  but 
the  guard's  big  hand  gripped  his  shoulder, 
"No  you  don't,"  he  snarled.  "You  let 
him  be!  We  don't  believe  in  passing  along 
good  cheer,  as  you  call  it,  in  this  place. 
That  nigger's  not  going  to  know  a  thing 
about  old  man  Gilbert  strangling  himself 
in  there.  He  don't  deserve  to.  I  had  a 
hunch  he  was  the  kind  of  coon  would  bite 
his  way  through  a  stone-wall  to  get  away 
from  a  ghost,  but  if  he's  as  you  say,  why — 
But  say,  he  must  be  a  queer  nigger,  that?" 

"Sure  am.  Ebery  Satterday  night  he 
takes  his  blanket  an'  goes  down  to  de  ole 
cemetary,  in  de  weepin'  wilier  grove,  an 
sleeps  dere  among  de  graves.  Been  doin' 
it  fer  years,  he  has.  If  he  kin  fin'  an  open 
grave,  so  much  de  better,.  He  curl  right 
up  in  it  an'  go  ter  sleep.  He  say  de  ghosts 
an  spirits  done  tell  him  wonderful  t'ings, 
down  dere,  long  'bout  midnight.  I  do 
suttinly  wish  yo'd  let  me  hint  sumfin' 
'bout  dat  suicide,  or  tole  him  'bout  it 
yorse'f?" 

The  guard's  eyes  were  bulging.  "Good 
Lor',  and  I'm  on  duty  here  until  to-mor- 
row morning,"  he  shivered. 

"Well,  yo'  get  Homer  ter  tole  yo'  'bout 
the  spirits,  den,"  said  Len  as  he  made  for 
the  iron-bound  door. 

"Where  you  goin'  now?"  asked  the 
guard. 

"I'se  goin'  ter  get  a  lawyer  for  Homer." 

"Well,  you  might  as  well  save  your  time. 
No  lawyer,  who  knows  his  record,  will 
serve  him,  and  I  guess  they  all  know  it." 

Len  pondered  this  bit  of  intelligence  for  a 
moment.  "Oh,  well,  all  I  kin  do  is  try," 
he  smiled. 

The  guard  unlocked  the  big  door  and 
Len  stepped  outside.  "Dere  won't  be  no 
talk  ob  ghosts  in  dis  here  pleasure-resort 
dis  night  ob  our  Lord,"  he  soliloquized,  as 
he  blinked  up  at  the  sunlight. 

■^OON  came.  Len,  hot  and  perspiring, 
^  ^  was  still  'boring  his  way  about  the 
city  in  search  of  a  lawyer  to  defend 
Homer  at  his  coming  trial.  He  had,  so 
far,  been  unsuccessful.  But  he  was  not 
discouraged.  Noon  passed.  The  one 
o'clock  whistle  of  Brady's  stave-mill 
sounded,  but  Len  did  not  so  much  as  hear 
it,  let  wonder  how  Boss  Holdaway  was 
getting  along  without  his  champion  stave- 
cutter.  So,  until  five  o'clock  he  worked 
and  sweated,  unmindful  that  he  had  had 
no  dinner,  doing  his  best  to  hire  a  lawyer 
for  his  erring  and  too-trustful  friend  in  the 
lock-up. 

At  five  o'clock  he  dragged  his  laggard 
steps  towards  the  prison.  His  heart  was 
sunk  to  low  zero.  He  was  hot,  weary  and 
discouraged.  He  was  hungry  enough  to 
eat  the  big  guard  who  admitted  him  once 
again  to  Homer's  presence. 

Homer  stood  grasping  the  bars  of  his 
cell,  like  a  big  gorilla  lately  pressed  into 
captivity.  The  sole  illuminating  ray  in 
the  place  was  Homer's  gold  tooth,  and  it 
was  dim  as  though  tarnished  with  doubts 
and  fears  of  its  owner.  That  tooth  gleam- 
ed for  the  fraction  of  a  instant  in  one  of  the 
most  hopeless,  most  pitiful  smiles  Len  had 
ever  .seen,  flashed  like  a  spark  of  hope 
through  the  sombreneas  of  despair,  as 
Len's  steps  came  jauntily  towards  him. 

"Len,  did  yo'  all  «et  him?  Who  am 
he?"  Homer  swallowed  hard  and  gazed 
pleadingly  out  into  the  tranquil  face  of  his 
friend. 

"Don'  jes'  know  yit.  Homer,"  lied  Len, 
cheerfully.  "Dere's  five  of  de  bes'  law- 
yers here  wants  ter  take  de  case,  but  I 
havri't  decided  which  one  '11  get  it.  Fact 
is,"  he  said,  frowning,  "I  don'  believe  I'll 
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HEN  every  soft,  gentle  breeze  beckons  one  out-of-doors, 
and  housework  seems  tedious,  you  have  not  much  energy 
for    cleaning  and  moving  heavy  furniture  about. 

fl  The  never-ending,  dreaded,  daily  struggle  with  dirt,  dust  and 
dangerous  foreign  matter  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  home  where 
the  Premier  resides. 

ffl  The  Premier  is  made  of  aluminum,  like  the  bodies  of  line  motor 
cars.  It  is  extremely  light,  weighing  less  than  twelve  pounds, 
although  it  has  three  times  the  power  of  the  heaviest  machine. 

ffl  The  Premier  is  made  in  two  models — one  with  motor-driven 
brush,  the  other  with  suction-driven  brush. 

For  Sale  by  dealers  everywhere 
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A  Story-teller's 
Story 

THERE  are  plenty  of  men  who  have 
a  good  story  to  tell,  but  few  of  these 
stories  live  in  the  telling.  Even  the  best 
story  may  fall  flat  unless  the  teller  knows 
the  art,  unless  he  has  the  seeing  eye  for 
those  little  details  and  shades  of  mean- 
ing that  show  the  true  raconteur. 

IT  is  rare  that  the  man  with  the  story, 
and  the  story-teller  are  combined  in 
the  same  person,  and  when  it  happens 
it  means  a  world  of  enjoyment  for  the 
listener  or  reader, 

COL.  GEORGE  HAM,  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway,  has  a 
Dominion-wide  reputation  as  a  story- 
teller. Drop  into  any  place  where  well- 
known  men  foregather,  and  sometime 
during  the  evening  someone  will  prob- 
ably say,  "George  Ham  has  a  story" — 
and  the  speaker  will  go  on  to  narrate 
one  of  the  yarns  of  Canada's  Prince  of 
Story-tellers. 

MacLean's  Magazine  will  publish 
not  one,  but  all  the  stories. 

TT7"1TH  the  August  15th  issue  there 
^  '  will  start  the  reminiscences  of 
George  Ham,  told  as  only  he  can  tell 
them.  Perhaps  the  word  reminiscences 
calls  to  the  mind  of  some  people  the  idea 
of  dusty  tomes  of  deadly  dullness.  Not 
so  these  reminiscences.  George  Ham,  in 
the  course  of  an  eventful  life,  has  been 
almost  everywhere,  has  faced  many 
queer  situations,  and  has  met  the  great 
and  near-great,  and  the  not  great  at  all. 
It  is  a  fascinating,  intimate  story,  told  by 
a  born  story-teller. 

One  of  the  feature  serials 

This  is  one  of  the  feature  serials  that  is 
making  MacLean's  Magazine  eagerly 
awaited  in  a  multitude  of  Canadian 
homes.  It  is  one  that  no  one  should  miss. 
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possible  limits.  If  you  do  not  secure  yo%m-  copy  promptly  you 
may  miss  it  altogether.    Do  not  take  chances'  in  this  regard. 


let  any  ob  dees  here  Chatville  lawyers 
hab  de  case.  Dey  don't  deserve  it.  It'll 
jest  about  make  any  of  dem  a  big  reputa- 
tion, an'  us  isn't  in  the  reputation-makin' 
business." 

"Dat's  so,  Len,"  gasped  the  trembling 
Homer,  who  was  in  a  position  to  agree 
with  anything  Len  said. 

"So,  I  aim,  af'er  dark,  ter  dribe  ober 
ter  Bridgetown  an'  get  counsel  dere." 

".Jes'  as  yo'  t'ink  bes',  Len." 

"Yes,  dats  what  I'll  do,  Homer,  but 
fust,  dough,  I'll  hab  ter  go  down  ter  mill 
an'  draw  my  week's  pay,  in  case  dat  law- 
yer ask  fer  retainin'  fee — dat  is  unless  yo' 
all  happen  ter  hab  a  len  spot  on  yo',  HomerV 

"What  dat  retainin'  fee,  Len?" 

"Why,  it's  what  yo'  hab  ter  pay  one  ob 
dem  big  criminal-lawyers  in  advance, 
supposin'  yo'  want  him  bad  enuff.  My 
week's  wages  am  comin'  ter  me  from  mill, 
an'  I  jes'  go  get  it,  dat  is  unless  yo'  happen 
ter  hab  a  ten  spot  on  yo'  Homer"!" 

"I'segot  it,  Len.     Here 'tis." 

Homer  went  down  in  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  roll  of  bills.  "Is  dat  ten 
spot  enuff,  Len?" 

"Reckon  so."  Len  transposed  the  bill 
to  his  own  pocket,  "For  de  time  bein'," 
he  added  by  way  of  afterthought.  "Dat 
lawyer'll  likely  tax  yo'  ten  more,  pervidin' 
he  get  yo',  off." 

"Tell  him  I'll  gib  him  twenty,"  Homer 
whispered  eagerly.  Len  removed  his  felt 
hat  and  scratched  his  crinkly  head,  "I 
dunno  'bout  tellin'  him  dat,  comin'  as  it 
does  from  yo',  direct.  Homer,"  he  said 
seriously,  "it  almos'  too  much  like  a 
bribe.  'Tole  yer  what  be  better,  jes  yo' 
gib  rne  two  more  ob  dem  tens,  an'  I'll  say 
ter  dat  lawyer  dat  I'se  got  it,  an'll  pay  it 
to  him  soon's  yo're  free.  He'll  likely  not 
trus'  me,  an'll  ask  me  ter  put  up  dat 
twenty  in  some  third  party's  ban's.  I'll 
den  put  up  dat  twenty  yo'se  goin'  ter  gib 
me  now,  see?" 

"Jes  so."  There  was  no  warmth  in 
Homer's  tones,  but  promptly  he  withdrew 
his  roll  and  peeled  off  two  more  ten  dollar 
notes. 

"If  he  kaynt  get  yo'  off,  course  he  don't 
get  dis  twenty,"  Len  assured  Homer,  as  he 
put  the  money  away. 

"Den  yo'  kin  keep  it,  Len,"  groaned 
Homer.  "  'Twon't  be  no  good  ter  me. 
I'll  be  in  jail,  I  will;  er  dead,  maybe." 

"Homer,  don'  yo'  worry.  Jes'  yo'  all 
remember  ole  Len  am  workin'  fer  yo', 
toof  an'nail." 

"I'se  rememberin',  Len.  Yo'  allars 
stood  by  me,  Len." 

"Allars  will."  Len  shuffled  his  feet 
nervously  and  put  on  his  hat,  wrong-side- 
to.  "Now  I  mus'  get  goin'.  Homer.  I'll 
come  ober  tomorrie.  It's  Sunday,  an' 
I  won't  hab  ter  work.  Keep  up  yore 
nerves.  Homer,  an'  don'  chaw  too  much 
tobaccer.  Here's  a  pictur'-book  I  done 
buy  yo' ter  pass  time  away." 

Len  drew  from  his  inside  pocket  a  book, 
which  Jane  Ann  had  only  that  morning 
intrusted  to  him  to  hand  back  to  a  neigh- 
bor from  whom  she  had  borrowed  it,  and 
passed  it  through  the  bars  to  the  now 
smiling  Homer. 

"Golly,  I  do  so  like  lookin'  at  pictures, 
Len." 

"Dat's  good.  Well,  see  yo'  tomorrie. 
Homer.     So  long." 

"Good-bye,  Len,"  said  Homer  solemnly. 

T  EN  bought  some  bananas  and  a  sack 
^  of  doughnuts  at  a  restaurant  and  ate 
them  on  his  way  down  to  the  mill.  He  was 
going  down  to  draw  his  week's  pay,  and 
in  his  active  mind  there  was  just  a  tiny 
little  cloud  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  successful  in  getting  his  pay- 
envelope.  Boss  Holdaway  was  a  keen- 
visioned  man,  and  would  hold  out  on  him 
unless  he  employed  strategy.  Boss  would 
be  carrying  his  week's  salary  in  his  pocket, 
I  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  that. 
,  The  six  o'clock  whistle  had  not  finished 
blowing  when  Len  passed  into  the  time- 
office,  and  stood  expectantly  waiting  for 
the  cashier  to  pass  out  his  week's  pay- 
envelope. 

The  cashier  glanced  up  with  a  grin. 
"Boss  Holdaway  took  yours,  Len,"  he 
informed  him. 

"I  see,"  Len  stepped  back  and  flecked 
the  dust  from  a  shoe  with  his  felt  hat. 
"He  all  signed  fer  it,  I  s'pose,  Mister 
Jackson?" 

"Yes.  There's  a  day's  pay  to  be  taken 
out  of  it  though,  Boss  said  he'd  take  it 
out,  and  I  could  keep  it  out  of  his." 

"Jes  so.     Much  obliged." 

Len  back-tracked  from  the  office,  and 
with  eyes  watchful  and  long  neck  craned, 
went  looking  for  Holdaway. 


He  found  the  Boss  berating  one  of  the 
tadders.  Len  stood  respectfully  by,  until 
Holdaway  turned  and  saw  him.  Then  he 
smiled. 

"Well,"  said  Holdaway,  "What  yo' 
want,  Len?" 

"De  cashier  done  tell  me  dat  yo'  got 
my  pay-envelope.  Mister  Holdaway." 

"Dat's  so.  What  about  it?  Yo'  aint 
goin'  ter  get  it  till  nex'  Satterday— " 

Len's  eyes  opened  in  feigned  surprise. 
"Why  so?"  he  asked  blankly. 

"I'll  tell  yo'  why  so.  Yo'  got  ter  quit 
layin'  down  on  me  de  way  yo'  been  doin'. 
We'se  short  in  our  orders,  an'  yo'  stay 
'way  all  day  from  yore  work.  Now,  yo' 
don't  get  no  money  till  nex'  week." 

"But  Boss,  I  done  sent  li'l'  Willy  Jones 
down  here  ter  explain  'bout  Jane  Ann's 
accident.     Sholey  he  come?" 

"No,  he  didn't.  What  accident  happen 
ter  yo'  wife,  Len?" 

Holdaway  was  a  family  man  himself. 

"Why,  her  fell  offin  a  stepladder  dis 
mornin',  jes  afore  I  get  back  from  police- 
cou't.  She  break  bofe  her  legs  an'  bofe 
her  arms." 

Holdaway's  mouth  fell  open.  "Good 
Lor',"  he  exploded.     "Yo'  don'  say  so!" 

"Been  unconscious  all  day."  Len 
plucked  a  sliver  from  a  green  stave  and 
chewed  it  nervously.  Holdaway  noted, 
for  the  first  time,  his  tired  eyes,  his  shaking 
hands. 

"What  do  doctor  say  'bout  her,  Len?" 
he  asked  in  a  friendly  tone. 

"One  ob  dem  say  she's  in  bad  way.  De 
udder  free  claim  she'll  get  roun'  ag'in." 

Four  doctors!  Holdaway  gasped,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  drew  out 
Len's  envelope.  "Here's  yore  week's  pay, 
Len,"  he  said  sympathetically. 

"T'anks,  Boss."  Len  took  the  envelope 
and  moved  dejectedly  away.  He  paused 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard.  "Mister  Holda- 
way, if  yo'  an'  Misses  Holdaway  could 
drap  in  an'  see  Jane  Ann,  sometime,  af'er 
her's  past  danger  point,  I'd  be  right  grate- 
ful." 

"Sure,  Len,  us'U  be  glad  ter  do  dat. 
When  had  we  bes'  come?" 

Len  pondered  a  moment.  "I'se  hopin' 
dat  af'er  two  weeks,  say,  her'll  be  suf- 
ficiently recovered  ter  welcome  ole  frien's. 
S'pose  us  say  two  weeks  from  ter  night. 
Boss?" 

"All  right,  Len.  Two  weeks  from  ter 
night,  it  is.  If  yo'se  wantin'  anyfing,  send 
ober." 

Len  nodded  and  pursued  his  solitary 
way  out  of  the  mill  yard.  It  was  not  until 
he  went  to  the  office  for  his  own  envelope, 
and  counted  the  contents  that  Holdaway 
remembered,  with  a  start,  that  he  had 
neglected  to  deduct  the  day's  pay  from  that 
of  his  cutter. 

"Dat   Len,"   he  scowled,    "I   not   only 
lose  sleep  ober  him,  but  I  loses  money  too. 
No  won'er  dat  nigger  hab  accidents  in  his ' 
family." 

*  +  ♦ 

TT  was  very  late,  Saturday  night;  one  of 
-•-  those  dark  still  nights  with  soft  summer 
rain  falling  steadily  to  patter  dream-music 
on  the  shingles,  a  night  for  sleeping  if 
ever  there  was  one.  But  Lenix,  lying 
between  the  cool  sheets  of  his  bed,  beside 
the  snormg  Jane  Ann,  lay  wide  awake. 
Not  even  a  conscious-ridden  sinner  could 
have  been  more  wide-awake  than  he. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  failed  in  appeasing 
Jane  Ann's  wrath  at  having  stayed  away 
from  his  meals  all  day  long,  and  gone 
sky-larking  off- at  night  with  her  sorrel- 
driving  mare,  because  a  box  of  candy  and 
a  new  hair-ornament  had  turned  that 
trick  beautifully.  It  was  not  at  thought 
of  what  Boss  Holdaway  might  pointedly 
tell  him  when  he  discovered  that  he,  Len, 
had  lied  shamelessly  to  him.  Neither  was 
it  the  fact  that  he  could  find  no  lawyer 
either  in  Chatville  or  Bridgetown  willing  _ 
to  defend  Homer  at  Monday's  trial. 
Nothing  so  trivial  as  these  things  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  wakefulness. 

Staring  up  into  the  darkness,  Len 
reviewed  the  evening's  work.  He  had, 
on  pretext  of  getting  old  Fanny  shod, 
driven  off  early  in  the  evening,  filled  with 
hope  of  securing  legal  help  for  Homer. 
On  the  road  he  had  met  that  tall,  dis- 
tinguished, yellow  nigger,  Byron  Max- 
well, driving  old  man  Stacey's  spirited 
span  of  bays.  Maxwell  had  smiled  con- 
temptuously at  Len's  turnout  and  had 
held  in  his  bays  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
with  him.  Len  had  never  liked,  never 
trusted  that  nigger  with  the  polished  airs 
and  the  pullman-car  manners.  He  was 
an  interloper  in  Chatville,  anyway.  No- 
body knew  him,  nor  knew  where  he  came 
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from.  But  Byron  was  there  with  the 
personality  which  won  him  friends,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young  folks.  He  was 
the  handsomest,  best-mannered  colored 
man  they  had  ever  seen.  The  ladies 
simply  went  wild  over  him,  the  young  men 
copied  his  dress  and  his  swagger.  Ap- 
parently he  had  plenty  of  money.  He 
boarded  just  outside  the  town  at  Stacey's 
place.  He  drove  Stacey's  span  of  bays. 
He  took  Stacey's  pretty  daughter,  Dorcas, 
out  driving.  He  sang  in  the  Baptist 
church  choir  and  recited  at  the  social 
functions.  His  accomplishments  were 
many.  He  wore  splendid  clothes  and  his 
tan  shoes  were  the  envy  of  every  young 
colored  man  in  town.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  college-bred  man  through 
and  through. 

Lenix  did  not  believe  it.  On  general 
principles  he  did  not  believe  it.  He 
didn't  want  to  believe  it,  consequently,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  not  so. 
He  was  suspicious  of  that  yaller  nigger 
with  the  tan  shoes,  the  sunny  smile  and  the 
scent  on  his  handkerchief.  He  had  even 
so  far  proven  him  a  fake  in  at  least  one 
particular.  The  newcomer  had  boasted  of 
his  boxing  prowess  and  had  hinted  that  he 
wouldn't  mind  showing  some  of  the  latest 
stunts  in  the  game,  providing  he  could 
get  somebody  nervy  enough  to  stand  up 
before  him  in  the  ring.  Lenix  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  accommodate  him.  He 
had,  apparently,  after  much  wheedling, 
secured  a  man  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
take  Byron's  punishment.  A  night  had 
been  set  for  the  match — or  rather  exhibi- 
tion. At  the  la.st  minute  the  yellow  nigger 
had  tried  to  back  down,  but  was  held  to  his 
agreement.  So  it  was  up  to  him  to  show 
the  beefy,  awkward  opponent,  whose  gold 
tooth  shone  in  a  trustful  smile,  just  what 
a  man,  who  knew  how,  could  do  with  the 
gloves.  He  started  in  to  do  it.  When 
Homer  Hudson  was  through  with  him, 
they  took  Byron  home  on  a  door.  He  had 
never  liked  Lenix  since  then,  and  Lenix 
knew  it.  He  knew  too  that  Maxwell 
hated  Homer  for  the  whipping  he  had  re- 
ceived at  his  hands. 

So,  this  night,  when  Maxwell  stopped 
him  on  the  road  and  sneeringly  asked  him 
what  Homer  would  do  now,  that  his 
chicken-diet  had  been  cut  off,  he  simply 
shook  his  head  and  answered  sadly, 
"I  don'  know,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  sure  don'." 

Humility,  that  was  the  thing.  Len 
had  always  found  it  the  best  card  in  his 
deck.  Humility  will  get  you  anything, 
almost.  Humility  will  disarm  your  en- 
emies even  if  it  does  make  a  certain  variety 
of  friend  despise  one.  So,  Len  had  been  all 
humility  and  had  answered  the  yellow 
nigger  politely  and  innocently. 

"Mr.  Stacey  says  he  will  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Homer  Hudson,"  Maxwell  had 
smirked  as  he  clucked  to  the  bays. 

Len  had  driven  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
on. 

At  Bridgetown  he  had  been  unable  to 
secure  a  pleader  for  Homer.  At  length, 
he  had  turned  discouraged  towards  the 
shed  in  which  old  Fanny  patiently  stood. 
When  passing  the  grocery  store  of  Jim 
Weaver,  Jim  had  come  and  hailed  him. 
Jim  had  drawn  him  inside  and  asked  him  a 
question.  Len  had  answered  that  ques- 
tion. Jim  had  told  him  something  more, 
asked  a  little  favor  of  him.  Len  had 
promised  to  grant  that  favor,  but  right 
there  was  where  he  began  to  see  light, 
bespeaking  hope,  victory,  freedom — for 
Homer! 

What  he  knew  now,  not  even  the  gar- 
rulous Weaver  could  guess.  Len  had 
driven  home  like  one  in  a  dream.  Now  as 
he  lay  staring  towards  the  rafters,  he 
whispered  over  and  over,  "I  can't  get 
Homer  counsel,  but  I  kin  get  him  somefin' 
much  better."  And  having  planned  his 
campaign  to  his  liking,  Len  promptly 
fell  asleep. 

""PWICE  during  the  following  Sunday 
*-  forenoon  he  awoke  only  to  twist  his 
nose  into  the  pillow  and  doze  again.  He 
would  get  up  at  noon  ready  for  a  roast 
chicken  dinner.  He  had  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday  afternoon  found  him  down  at 
Homer's  isolated  home  in  the  valley,  the 
hound  pup  at  his  heels.  Quietly  he  made 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  yard  and  out- 
buildings. He  found  the  Plymouth-rock 
chicken-feathers  in  a  corner  of  the  yard, 
also  a  metal  lead  pencil  with  gold-washed 
cap  on  which  were  engraved  two  initials. 
Len,  spelling  out  the  intricate  hierogly- 
phics was  not  at  ail  surprised.  He  sat 
down  on  the  door-step  of  Homer's  lonely 


cottage  and  gave  himself  upXto^deep 
thought. 

All  afternoon  Len  worked,  worked  to 
use  his  own  words,  "Like  a  nigger."  That 
evening  he  visited  Homer  and  a  caucus 
followed,  in  which  the  one  member  was 
optimistic  and  the  other  shrouded  in  gloom 
of  the  darkest  variety. 

To  all  the  bright  arguments  offered  by 
Len,  Homer  had  but  one  answer.  "No 
lawyer — no  chance  ob  freedom.  Jedge 
McDool  say,  'Cotch  a  nigger,  jug  him.' 
Dat's  de  law."       •   . 

Len  left  Homer  weeping  weakly,  his 
tears  printing  disks  as  big  as  nickel-pieces 
on  the  dust  of  his  cell  floor,  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

■jV/f  ONDAY  morning  found  Len  early  at 
-'-*-*■  the  court-house,  but  already  the 
usual  curious  crowd  were  there  awaiting 
the  opening  of  the  doors.  Punctually  at 
ten  o'clock,  Judge  McDool  ascended  the 
stairs,  behind  him  a  group  of  legal  lights 
carrying  black  bags  and  chatting  -  and 
laughing  together,  just  as  though  there 
was  no  such  things  as  hopeless  souls 
hanging  on  the  arguments  they  would 
offer  in  their  behalf. 

Len  watched  them  contemptuously. 
"Dere  dey  go,"  he  muttered.  "Knowin'  all 
what's  worf  knowin'  in  dis  here  worl',  an 
despisin'  de  unlearned.  Not  one  ob  dem 
shysters  but  t'ink  he  knows  quite  as  much 
as  God,  not  one  ob  em  but  t'inks  he  could 
bes'  Him  in  argument,  if  so  he  had  de 
chance."  Which  simply  goes  to  show  the 
feeling  Len  entertained  towards  the  legal 
profession. 

Old  man  Stacey  was  there,  sitting  bolt 
upright  at  the  table,  a  group  of  his  wit- 
nesses about  him.  The  prosecuting  at- 
torney was  there,  a  big,  pompous  man  with 
a  Roman  nose  and  a  wide  ribbon  on  his 
glasses.  He  blustered  about  and  gave 
orders  to  the  other  lawyers.  Apparently 
he  had  no  respect  for  anyone  present, 
not  even  the  judge  on  the  bench.  Byron 
Maxwell  was  there,  seated  among  Stacey's 
witnesses,  looking  up  smiling  and  urbane 
as  a  pansy  looks  above  mere  grass.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  pinch-back  suit,  spotless 
linen  and  dotted  tie.  His  expression  was 
bored  and  superior.  The  other  negroes 
surveyed  him  admiringly. 

Court  opened  with  a  jump.  Several 
minor  cases  were  disposed  of  with  light- 
ning speed.  Then  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney stood  up  and  glared  about  him. 
Len,  sitting  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
failed  to  catch  what  was  being  said,  but 
as  Judge  McDool  nodded,  a  big  police- 
man came  in,  leading  Homer  by  the  arm. 

Len's  mind  drifted  off  a  little,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  his  surroundings  poor 
Homer  was  standing  up  in  the  prisoner's 
dock,  his  eyes  rolling  and  his  thick  lips 
trembling  in  nervous  fear.  The  judge 
gazed  upon  him,  sternly,  from  above  his 
glasses.  "Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  he  ad- 
dressed him,  "You  have  heard  the  charge 
preferred  against  you.  Are  you  guilty 
or  innocent?" 

"I'se  innocent."  Homer  simply  sput- 
tered the  answer.  If  ever  the  face  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  dock  mirrored  guilt,  that 
face  was  Homer's. 

"Has  the  prisoner  no  counsel?"  Judge 
McDool  addressed  the  question  to  the 
pompous  prosecuting  attorney.  That 
gentleman  shook  his  head  and  rubbed  his 
long  nose  irritably.  "I  believe  not,  your 
worship." 

"Poor  devil,"  muttered  one  of  the 
lawyers  grouped  about  the  table,  to  his 
neighbor.  "He's  in  for  a  nice  long  visit 
to  the  pen." 

"Only  a  miracle  can  save  him,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "And  the  age  of 
miracles  is  past." 

The  judge,  the  tips  of  his  slender 
fingers  pressed  together,  sat  frowning. 

"Have  you  no  counsel,  prisoner?"  he 
asked,  not  unkindly. 

Homer  shook  his  head.  "No  sah,  yo' 
worship.     I  aint  none." 

There  was  something  of  contempt  in  the 
glance  the  old  judge  threw  to  the  legal 
lights  seated  about  the  table. 

Then  he  addressed  Homer  again. 
"Would  you  like  me  to  postpone  your 
trial  until  you  can  secure  a  lawyer  to 
defend  your  suit?" 

Homer  gazed  about  him  helplessly  and 
shook  his  head.  The  prosecuting  at- 
torney smiled  grimly.  "Your  worship," 
he  said,  urbanely,  "the  prisoner  has  had 
two  whole  days  in  which  to  arrange  for 
coun.iel.  I  would  suggest  that  your  ord- 
ship  allow  the  case  to  proceed." 

The  judge  paid  no  attention  to  the 
speaker.     lie  was  gazing  down  in  a  far 
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manufacture,  even  to  the  handles,  receives  our 
careful,  personal  supervision.  Each  TAYLOR 
BROS.  RAZOR  is  a  perfect  razor.  The  keen, 
velvet  edge  ensures  years  of  clean,  cool,  smooth 
shaving  comfort. 

We  stand  back  of  every  statement  we  make. 
You  get  "Satisfaction  or  a  new  razor." 
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T 


AYLOR  RrOS 


.n   in  Canada   to  experi- 
comfort    that    a    Taylor 


We   want  every   m 

ence    the    shaving 

Bros.  Razor  gives. 

We   are  making  it  easy  for   you  to  obtain 

this   shaving  comfort. 

CLIP  THE  COUPON 

Now — To-day.     Talce  it  to  your  dealer.   He 

stocks   our   razors   or   can   quickly   get   one 

for  you. 

The   COUPON   is   good   for   50    CENTS   on 

the   purchase  price  of  any  of  our  razors. 

They   range   in   price   from   $5.00  to   $2.50 

each. 

If  your  dealer   will   not   supply   you 

us  direct.     Get  one  of  these  quality 

razors  and  enjoy  a  quality  shave. 

Tavlnr  Rrn<5     ^  McNab  St.  North 
1  ayiOr  OrOS.    Hamilton,  Ontario 


r 


on    the 
BROS. 


purchase 
RAZOR 


I  This  Coupon  | 
I  is  good  for  | 

.  J  50  Cents  | 

price    of    any    TAYLOR       | 
I 


Sign    your    name    and    address,    and    take 
it    to    your    dealer. 


Name 


write 


Address      

To  the  Dealer— This  coupon,  when  sign- 
ed by  customer,  will  be  honored  by  us  for 
its    full    face    value. 

TAYLOR  BROS. 
I      9  McNab  St.  North,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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corner  of  the  court-room,  where  a  slight 
commotion  was  taking  place. 

"With  yore  permission,  yore  wuship,"' 
spoke  a  calm  voice,  "I'll  act  as  counsel 
fer  de  prisoner." 

Lenix  Ballister  came  down  the  aisle, 
slowly. 

Instantly  the  calm  decorum  of  the 
court-house  was  disturbed  into  a  loud 
buzzing  and  clapping  of  hands.  The 
lawyers  grou|>ed  around  the  table  were 
laughing. 

The  gavel  rapped  out  sharply.  "Ord^r 
or  I  shall  have  the  court  cleared." 

Silence  fel'  once  more. 
"You  nave  my  permission  to  act  as  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  Mr.  Ballister."    Judge 
McDool  settled  back  in  his  throne.     "Let 
us  proceed  with  the  case,  please." 

'TpHE  prosecuting  attorney  arose,  with 
-*■  dignity,  and  adjusted  his  glasses. 
One  long,  killing  look  he  gave  Lenix, 
then  turning  his  back  upon  the  inter- 
loper, he  spoke. 

"Call  the  first  witness.    Andrew  White." 

"Andrew  White,"  repeated  the  uni- 
formed dignitary  who  acts  as  court- 
parrot. 

A  short-bodied,  long-legged  negro  with 
one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  came 
forward  to  the  witness  stand. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  beamed  on 
him  in  a  friendly  fashion,  as  he  took  the 
oath  with  impressive  dignity. 

"Your  name  is  Andrew  White?" 

"Yes  sah." 

"You  are,  I  believe,  employed  by  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Stacey." 

"Yes  sah.  I  does  his  chores  nights  and 
mornin's." 

"Did  you,  on  the  night  of  July  fifteenth, 
see  Homer  Hudson,  the  prisoner?" 

"Yes  sah,  I  sure  seen  him." 

"Will  you  please  state  just  where  you 
saw  him?" 

"He  was  loafin'  roun'  on  de  road  jes' 
outside  Mister  Stacey's  hen-houses." 

"Did  his  attitude  impress  you,  at  the 
time,  as  being  peculiar?" 

"Sure  did.  He  done  hide  his  head 
when  I  pass  him  an'  he  hab  a  sack  ober 
his  arm." 

"Just  so,  Mr.  White.  Now  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  the  court  exactly  what 
you  did  after  finding  the  prisoner  loafing 
about  the  premises  of  your  employer?" 

"Yes  sah.  Fust  off  I  go  up  to  Mister 
Stacey's  house  to  tell  him  bout  seein' 
Hudson  dere.  I  fin'  dat  Mister  Stacey's 
away  in  country.  I  meet  up  wif  Mister 
Byron  Maxwell,  who  am  trainin'  Mister 
Stacey's  young  bosses.  I  tell  Mister 
Maxwell  bout  seein'  Hudson  near  chicken- 
pens.  Mister  Maxwell  he  say  dat  Mister 
Stacey's  been  losin'  powerful  many  fat 
Plymouth  chickuns  lately.  He  say  us  bes' 
sneak  down  an'  look  about  Hudson's 
premises,  while  he's  away.  9o  us  sneak 
down  ter  Hudson's  place  an'  us  fin'  a 
heap  ob  feathers  down  in  corner  ob  his 
yard.  Us  come  away  den,  an'  I  went 
along  homt.  Nex'  mornin'  Mister  Stacey 
and  Mister  Maxwell  dey  come  lookin'  fo' 
me.  Dat  night,  it  seem,  Mister  Stacey's 
coops  was  entered  ag'in,  an'  twenty  fat 
hens  stole.     Dat's  all  I  knows,  sah." 

'T*HE  prosecuting  attorney  smiled  com- 
-*■  mendingly.        "Thanks,    Mr.    White. 
You  may  stand  down." 

"Jes'  a  minute,  if  yo'  please." 

Lenix  moved  forward  and  stood  before 
the  witness. 

"Yo'  say  yo'  all  tends  ter  Mister  Stacey's 
chores,  Mister  White?" 

"I  does." 

"Yo'  tend  ter  de  chickuns,  as  well  as  de 
bosses  an'  cattle?" 

"No.     Don'  tend  de  chickuns." 

"Will  yo'  please  'splain  to  de  cou't 
what  yo'  was  doin'  in  de  vicinity  of  de 
chickun-coops  on  de  night  of  July  fif- 
teenth?" 

"Why— I— I—." 

"No  quibblin',  if  yo'  please.  Ans'er, 
what  was  yo'  doin'  near  de  chickun-coops 
on  dat  night?" 

"I  jes'  happened  dar,  dat's  all.  If 
yo'  all  means  ter  'sinuate—" 

Len  glanced  at  his  worship.  The 
judge  scowled  at  the  witness. 

"Please  hold  yourself  strictly  to  ev 
dence,  witness,"  he  adjured,  sternly. 

Len  pointed  a  long  finger  at  the  witne.-- 
"Yo'  knew  dat  Mister  Stacey  was  'w:. 
from  home  on  dat  night,  didn'  yo'?" 

"No,  not  'xactly — " 

"Didn'  yo'?" 

"No,  yo'  see — " 


"Didn'  yo'  tell  Abe  White,   yore  third 

j  cousin,  dat  afternoon  yo'  say  yo'  saw  de 

prisoner  loafin'   near   coops,   dat   Mister 

Stacey  had   gone  ter  country  an'  wouldn' 

be  back  till  near  midnight?" 

"Well,  maybe  I  did." 

"Den  yo'  didn'  jes'  'xactly  go  lookin' 
fer  Mister  Stacey,  as  yo'  say  yo'  did, 
knowin'  dat  he  was  off  from  home?" 

"Come  ter  think  ob  it,  I  didn'." 

"Yo'  all  went  lookin'  fer  Mister  Max- 
veil  instead,  didn'  yo'?" 

"Reckon  so." 

"Mister  Maxwell  an'  yo'  am  mighty 
good  frien's,  I  understan'.  Cronies,  so's 
to  speak?" 

"We'se  fair  frien's,  yes." 

Len  stood  thinking,  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets. 

"Mister  White,"  he  said  suavely,  "re- 
viewin'  yore  past  experience  in  de  chickun- 
takin'  business,  do  yo'  all  fink  a  man  who 
understood  dat  perfession  as  well  as  yer- 
self  would  be  loafin'  roun'  in  plain  view  ob 
any  passer-by,  close  in  ter  a  coop  he  con- 
templated visitin'?" 

The  witness'  mouth  fell  open. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  leaped  to  his 
feet.  "I  object,  your  worship,"  he  cried. 
"The-  witness  is  not  obliged  to  answer  that 
question.  Neither  must  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  cast  insinuations  on  the  character 
of  the  witness." 

TUDGE  McDOOL'S  face  was  hiddea  be- 
•^  hind'  his  handkerchief.  The  lawyers 
about  the  table  were  grinning  broadly. 

"Yore  worship,"  bowed  Len,  blandly, 
"I  hab  no  wish  ter  stray  from  de  paff  nar- 
row justice  done  allow  me.  I  will  put  de 
question  in  a  different  way." 

He  turned  to  the  witness  again. 

"If  yo'  intended  to  steal  chickuns. 
Mister  White,  would  yo'  be  snoopin' 
'round  de  coop  long  about  dusk,  waitin' 
fer  de  dark  ob  de  moon?" 

"But  I  don'—" 

"Ans'er,  yes  or  no." 

"No,  den." 

"T'anks.  Dat's  all."  Len  sat  down, 
and  the  witness  walked  dazedly  from  the 
stand. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner  allowed  the 
following  three  witnesses  to  give  testi- 
mony without  cross-examination.  Even 
Mr.  Stacey  himself,  whose  evidence  was 
not  of  great  value  to  his  cause,  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  down  without  being  asked  a 
question  by  Lenix. 

The  most  damaging  evidence  so  far  offer- 
ed was  that  given  by  the  ofl^cer,  Stanton, 
who  had  arrested  Homer.  Following  the 
placing  of  the  prisoner  in  the  lock-up,  he 
had  visited  Homer's  home  ?.nd  had  found 
several  plump  chickens  dressed  and  ready 
for  the  pan. 

It  was  not  until  the  dandified  and  smil- 
ing Byron  Maxwell  took  the  stand,  that 
Len  stiffened  from  thought,  and  glanced 
up  at  Homer's  black  face. 

"That  nigger,  Len,  is  smart  as  a  razor," 
whispered  one  lawyer  to  another.  "You 
watch  him,  now.  He's  got  a  bomb  up  his 
sleeve  for  that  sleek,  yellow  coon.  I  saw 
him  wink  at  the  prisoner." 

The  pompous  prosecuting  attorney  was 
greatly  pleased  with  this  witness.  Never 
in  his  long  legal  career  had  he  met  with  a 
witness  so  simply  clear  in  the  delineation 
of  damaging  evidence  against  a  prisoner  as 
Mr.  Maxwell  was  proving  himself.  Not 
only  did  he  corroborate  Mr.  White's 
testimony,  but  he  offered  other  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

He  had,  he  swore,  seen  Homer  cleaning 
the  stolen  chickens  by  the  light  of  a  lan- 
tern. Previous  to  this  he  had  come  upon 
the  prisoner  one  night,  early  in  July, 
attempting  to  pry  a  board  from  the  high- 
'  tice  surrounding  the  chicken-yard,  and 

■id  warned  him  that  he  must  stay  away 
■r()m  the  place  or  he  would  inform  Mr. 
stacey.  Homer  had  promised.  Then  had 
billowed  the  theft  of  the  chickens.     Wit- 

'iss  admitted  that  he  had  not  wished  to 
I 'cuse  the  prisoner  until  he  was  absolutely 
ure  he  held  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
iim.  Once  having  secured  this,  he  had 
-;()ne  to  Mr.  Stacey  with  it  and  the  warrant 
nad  been  sworn  out  for  the  prisoner's 
arrest. 

""pHE  prosecuting  attorney  thanked  the 
^  witness.     "Your  worship,  I  think  this 

jncludes  the  case—"  he  began,  when 
l.cn  stepped  up  and  forward  again. 

The    prosecuting    attorney,     his    face 
flaming  and  his  cheeks  puffed  out  in  anger, 
-ank  into  a  chair. 
"Mister  Maxwell,"  asked  Len,  softly. 

How  long  yo'  been  in  dis  town?" 
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The  witness  lost  his  smile.  "About 
two  months,"  he  answered. 

"What's  yore  perfession?" 

"I  object,"  howled  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 

"Objection  overruled,"  snapped  the 
judge.     "Proceed,  Mr.  Ballister." 

"What  yore  perfession?"  Len  repeated. 

"I'm  an  evangelist,  by  profession.  But 
I'm  also  an  adept  at  training  thorough- 
bred horses." 

"Quite  so.  Any  udder  perfession,  er 
trade?" 

"Yes,  I  am  a  barber,  also." 

"Eber  been  a  porter  on  train?" 

"No." 

"Yo'  say  dat  yo'  seen  de  prisoner  clean- 
in'  chickuns  by  lantern  light.  Whar  was 
yo'  all  at  de  time?" 

"I  was  behind  the  hedge." 

"How  far  away  from  prisoner?" 

"I  should  say  about  thirty  yards." 

"Are  yo'  prepared  to  say,  on  yore  oaf, 
dat  it  was  chickuns  he  was  cleanin'?" 

"Well,  I  am  sure — " 

"Can  yo'  swear  it  was  chickuns?" 

"I  am  positive.  Yes.  I  can  swear  they 
were  chickens." 

"Yo'  know  chickuns  when  yo'  see  un, 
don'  yo?" 

"Certainly." 

"Dat's  what  I  was  led  to  beliebe.  Yo' 
all  are  in  chickun-business,  yoreself, 
aint  yer?" 

With  a  boUnd  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  on  his  feet  again.  "Your  worship," 
he  stormed,  "Are  you  going  to  allow  this 
court  of  law  to  be  turned  into  a  Comedy 
Theatre.     This  negro  is  crazy." 

"The  question  is  perfectly  in  order," 
returned  the  judge,  severely.  "And  you 
will  please  address  prisoner's  counsel  by  his 
dignified  name." 

He  turned  and  nodded  to  Lenix. 

"I  ast  yo'  if  yo'  am  in  de  chickun- 
business  yo'self ,  Mister  Maxwell?" 

"No,  I  am  not." 

"But  you  sell  dressed  chickuns,  doesn' 
yo'?" 

The  yellow  face  of  the  witness  grew  a 
trifle  grey.     "No,  I  do  not." 

"Haven't  yo'  all  been  takin'  dressed 
chickuns  ober  ter  Bridgetown,  an'  sellin' 
em  dar?" 

"No."    The  answer  was  very  faint. 

Len  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"Thin'  hard  now.  Didn'  yo',  only  las' 
Satterday  mornin',  took  two  baskets  ob 
dressed  fowls  ober  ter  Bridgetown,  an' 
sell  em?" 

"Certainly  not." 

Len  sighed.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
snorted  and  rubbed  his  nose. 

Len  turned  slowly  towards  the  witness, 
who,  believing  his  grilling  over,  was  pre- 
paring to  depart. 

"Mister  Maxwell,  hab  yo'  ebber  been 
'rested  fer  chickun  stealin'?" 

The  prosecuting  attorney  hurled  himself 
to  his  feet.  "I  object  to  this  farce — " 
your  worship. 

"Be  careful,  Lenix,"  warned  the  judge. 

"Yore  honor,  an'  my  learned  frie'd," 
said  Len  suavely.  "I  purpose  showin' 
de  cou't  dat  de  witness  in  de  stan'  is  de 
man  who  has  been  stealin'  Mister  Stacey's 
chickuns." 

Silence,  deep  and  profound,  followed 
this  remarkable  statement  of  counsel  for 
seconds,  and  then  the  old  court-house 
fairly  rocked  with  cheers  and  hand-clap- 
pings. It  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before 
order  could  be  restored. 

"Proceed,  Mr.  Ballister,"  then  scowled 
the  judge,  whose  wrist  ached  from  hand- 
ling the  gavel. 

Len  turned  once  more  to  the  witness. 
"I  ask  yo'  again,  hab  yo'  eber  been  'rested 
fer  chickun-stealin'?" 

"No." 

Len  produced  the  pencil  with  the 
initials.  "Is  dis  pencil  wif  de  'nitials 
B.M.  yours.  Mister  Maxwell?" 

"No." 

"Dat's  all." 

Byron  stepped  down,  defiantly,  and 
Lenix  turned  to  the  judge.  "I'd  like  Mr. 
Wm.  Weaver  called  as  witness,  yore 
honor." 

"Mister  Weaver,"  said  Lenix,  to  the  tall, 
red-headed  man  who  took  the  stand. 
"Yo'  keeps  a  grocer-store  at  Bridgetown, 
I  believe?" 

"I  do." 

"Yo'  saw  the  las'  witness.  Mister  Max- 
well.    Does  yo'  know  him?" 

"In  a  business  sense  only." 

"Please  explain  what  yo'  all  mean  by 
'business  sense'.  Mister  Weaver." 

"Well,  Maxwell  has  been  bringing  me  in 
dressed  fowl,  from  time  to  time.' 
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Keeping  the  pores  opeu  and 

CLEANSED  with  Lifebuoy 

means  a  healthy  skin. 


The  Tonic  Bath 

It  is  decidedly  a  gain  to  find  a  soap  that 
makes  the  bath  a  refreshing  delight.  It  is 
decidedly  a  boon  to  find  in  that  soap  a 
health  bringer  as  well.  That  is  the  double 
benefit  you  gain  with 

HEALTH 

To  a  soap  base  of  the  utmost  purity  we  add  -a 
gentle  disinfectant  agent  that  makes  the  skin 
"glow  with  health".  The  healing,  copious  lather 
of  Lifebuoy  thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  and 
leaves  them  d:sinfected  and  swttt. 


The  mild  Lifebuoy  odour  quickly 

vanishes  after  use.      All  grocers 

sell  Lifebuoy. 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITEl' 

TORONTO  f 


Three    Careers    vl    it\depetiaent:tL,    Pre9tige,    Service 

WHICH  WOULD   YOU   RATHER    BE  ? 


A  Nurse  ? 

The  most  womanly  ol  ppofos- 
Bions.  Graduat.es  of  flrst-claaa 
Bc^oods  are  a-ssured  ooxutani, 
congenial  tmployment  at  good 
salaries,  with  many  peraonal  ex- 
penfles  saved.  <'hoice  of  private, 
hoepital,  .school,  industrial,  pub- 
lic health  nursine,  with  ad- 
Tancement  to  executive  poeitiotis. 
Battle  Creek  trained  nurees  in 
special  demand,  world-famous 
Sanitarium,  with  l.OOO  patdenl.^, 
gives  opi>ortunIti«i  fer  sp«;t.i.il 
training  in  Hydrotherapy,  Mas- 
sage. J)ieteticfi.  Health  Recon' 
Btruction,  added  to  iisual  course. 
Recreational  ailvanta^e-s ;  plea- 
MBt«nvironinent:  no  tuition  f»e:  mont 
allowance.  SlOO  rmr  7««r.  Stadi-nta  ms] 
mntmr may  %\n>* .  but  should  appir  atones 
Write  for  il  ii«tr»t«d  cat«I«B.  B.C. 
SaniUrium  Trninlnii  St-bool  tar  ^ 
Nunva.BoxlIK,  B*ttl«Cret-k.  Mich  / 


A  DietitiiEur?        | 

Or  a  Teacher  of  Home  Econom- 
ics       The     demand     is     greater 
tlian   can    be  met.     2-yr.    Course 
for  Dietitians,  preparing  for  luc- 
ij   rative  positions  in  colleges,  clubs, 
i   hotels,      sanitariums,      hospitals, 
,'    etc.     iHocial    Service    work.     2-yr. 
"■',    Course    for    Teachers    of    Homo 
i    Kconomics    in    public   or   private 
i  HchooU  and   colleges.     Oiir  grad- 
;    nates  in  si>ecial  demand.     E.xcep- 
tlonal    advantages,    pleasant    mir- 
mundin^-;,       ncnafion.      lualth- 
'-)   bulldtnic.       I'artfal  t>«lf->Qpport  plan   (( 
i    deBlre<r  WrltcfurilluatrateFd  prwipectua. 


A  Director  of 
Physical  Training 

Or  a  I'laygmund  IWifCtor— in 
schools,  coUtges,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'», 
clubs,  big  planti*— plea-sant,  re- 
munerative, a^n-stnictive  work. 
mainly  ouUlooi-s.  Cimiiplete.  di- 
verrtititxl  trainJiiK,  in  c^iaiye  O. 
\Var<l  Crampton.  rewnt  diieotor 
physical  training  ,N.  Y.  public 
scliools;  aupirb  eQuipmeut,  out- 
door and  nul.>3r  gymnaalums, 
nwimmmg  p'jc.U.  atliatic  ncldfl, 
oourt.s,  etc, ;  gamt«,  acstlif  tic  and 
folk  dancing,  pageantry,  glH 
scout  co\irwt-s.  Special  l-yr. 
oouise.  Fall  tenn  begins  ti*s^ 
tember.  (Low  tuition,  aclt-Mjh 
port  plan.  Writ*  for  iUnstrated 
oa-talog.  Noimal  School  of  Phy- 
.  ■iC4U  EUuc&tion,  Box  11». 
Battle  Greek.  Mich. 


^  ^X^''*^ 


i 


ffAi:ir5s;:iJrf.*r."d*r.".^  battle  creek,  sanitarium  sc  hools  "!?.;?>': 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TELEPHONE  PEN 


DEAFNESS      IS      MISERY 

Iknow  t»f<:«u.r  I  w«.  rV«(  .it!  laA   tIcaJ  Nols«» 

I'jt   ovrr    •'*   ^^  .  ....  ,.i' >r    .\--r  >=,,.i ;,     !-,f 

Dni  mil  rr  "' 

«nd  will   -'  > 

Cinnot  L'--  ■• 

(«  C»UtpJ   !■-)■   l-  Jl.i'Mt    ■■'(     !■  ■>' 

Wholly  IJcttroyrd  N«tur»  n. 

eaty    to   ukc   out.     Arc    '  'n- 

•ipcniive.       Write    (or    It<>  ^     ■     ■■    '     tii>  svsura 
•tatemcnt  of  how  1  recovncd  my  hrtnnf 

A.  O.  LEONARD 


Saila  319,  M  ilh  Anton 


;,'«w  York  Ov 
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A  Voice  Crying  in  the 
Wilderness 

SOME    have    called    the    Financial 
Post's  long  campaign  for  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  Hydro. 

THERE    are   other   voices    now — 
Voices  from  all  parts  of  Ontario 
— Voices  demanding: 

Q  Is  this  Hydro  proposition  sound  ? 

QHas  Sir  Adam  sold  100,000  horse 
power  he  can't  deliver  ? 

Q  Is  Guelph  in  a  difficult  position  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  agreement 
with  the  Hydro  Commission  ? 

Q  Are  Ontario  factories  being  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  Sir  Adam's 
failure  to  give  the  promised  power  ? 

These  voices  find  answer  in  the  weekly  issues  of 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  In  the  July  23  issue 
there  is  a  graphic  story  of  Guelph's  experience. 
A  part  of  the  answer  was  given  in  Col.  J'.  B.  Mac- 
lean's statement  of  last  week.  A  part  has  been 
given  in  previous  issues — a  part  will  be  given  in 
numbers  yet  to  come. 

You'll  enjoy  these  articles  on  this  vital  question. 
Nothing  dull  about  them.  There's  mightv  little 
that  is  dull  in  THE  FINANCIAL  POST— that  is 

for  men  and  women  interested  in  public  affairs, 
in  business,  in  finance  in  a  broad  way. 

Hadn't  you  better  subscribe  for  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST?  Send  in  the  at- 
tached coupon  and  we  will  at  once  enter 
your  name  on  our  lists. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Annual  Subscription  $5.00. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

Please    enter   me    as    a    regular    subscriber,    commencing    at    once. 
I  wUl  forward  *      %^M  to  pay  for  my  subscription  for  the  first  year. 


Namt . 
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Please  Write  Plainly 


"Turkeys,  geese,  er  ducks,  Mister 
Weaver?" 

"Chickens." 

"Oh,  chickuns.  Did  Mister  Maxwell 
eber  tell  yo'  where  he  was  gettin'  dem 
chickuns?" 

"Yes,  I  asked  him  and  he  told  me  his 
employer,  Mr.  Stacey,  was  sending  them 
in.  He  said  my  price  was  two  cents  better 
than  he  could  get  at  Chatville." 

"Jes'  so  " 

LEN  glanced  at  the  judge.  "Dat 
finishes  de  case  fer  de  'fence,  yore 
wuship.  I  feel  assured  dat  yore  honor 
will  see  dat  de  prisoner  hab  been  de  victim 
of  cleber  rogues  who  sought  ter  fa,sten 
guilt  on  ter  him." 

"Do  you  wish  to  cross-question  the 
witness?"  asked  the  judge  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney. 

But  that  gentleman  was  gathering  up 
his  papers  and  simply  shook  his  head. 

There  was  a  slight  commotion  near  the 
door.  A  tall,  yellow  negro  was  seen  striv- 
ing to  work  himself  outside  through  the 
spectators.     Judge   McDool's   voice   rang 


out:  "Stanton,  place  that  man,  Byron 
Maxwell,  under  arrest."  Then  turning 
to  the  wondering  Homer,  he  said: 

"Prisoner,  you  are  honorably  dis- 
charged." 

A  cheer  rocked  the  building.  Homer's 
gold  tooth  gleamed  and  glittered  with  all 
the  radiancy  of  a  forty-caret  diamond,  as 
he  stepped  from  the  dock  a  free  man. 

"Len,"  said  Homer  when  they  were 
once  more  out  in  God's  sweet  air  and  sun- 
shine. "Len,  yo'  all  mus'  hab  worked  like 
sin  fer  ter  plan  a  case  like  yo'  all  put  up? 
Len,  I'se  powerful  proud  ob  yo',  an' 
grateful  ter  yo'." 

Len  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Sho, 
taint  nuffin'  'tall.  Homer.  A  feller  hab 
ter  work  hard  if  we  wanter  earn  firty 
dollars  counsel  fees  by  gettin'  his  client 
off  scot>-free.  "But  Homer,  lis'en;  whar 
did  yo'  get  dem  dressed  chickuns,  yo' 
had?" 

Homer  glanced  fearfully  about. 

"Oh  dem  dressed  chickuns?  Why,  I 
done  lifted  one  of  Byron  Maxwell's  baskets 
he  had  ready  ter  take  ober  ter  Mister 
Weaver,  dat's  whar  I  get  'em." 


The  Nig-ht  Riders 

Continued  from  Page  17 


"I  know,  judge,  all  'bout  that;  my 
hawses  win  whenever  they  can  up  here. 
What've  I  been  accused  of?" 

"Nothing:  if  you  had  I  wouldn't  be 
talking  to  you,  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  stewards.  This  is  unofficial  advice. 
Drummer  is  a  logical  contender  with  King 
John  in  the  Woodstock  Plate;  don't  you 
think  he  is?" 

"I  don't  think  he's  a  contender,  I  think 
he's  a  the  winner,  judge." 

"He  wasn't  out  of  the  stable  this  morn- 
ing, and  he's  reported  sick.  If  a  man 
starts  a  horse  that's  sick  in  that  race,  the 
books'U  know  it  and  they'd  just  steal  from 
the  public  the  money  bet  on  him,  and  we're 
here  to  protect  our  patrons." 

"The  hawse  aint  sick;  if  he'd  been  sick 
I'd  scratched  him  before  one  o'clock. 
Cooper  doesn't  work  all  his  hawses  every 
mornin',  an'  when  one  of  'em's  to  go  in  a 
race  he  often  don't  gallop  that  one.  Drum- 
mer didn't  get  a  work-out  'cause  he  didn't 
need  it.  I  leave  that  matter  to  the 
trainer,  an'  Cooper  says  Drummer's 
fit's  a  fiddle.  He's  a  sluggish  hawse  an' 
would  benefit  more  by  feelin'  keen  than 
he  would  be  a  gallop." 

"Well,  Andrews,"  Judge  Frank  said, 
with  a  friendly  smile:  "I'm  just  advising 
you  that  if  Drummer  starts  and  runs  a 
bad  race  Cooper  is  going  to  be  on  the  car- 
pet; and  the  least  he'll  get,  unless  he  can 
clear  himself,  will  be  that  he  will  be  told 
to  take  his  horses  away." 

"But,  judge,  the  purse  's  worth  nigh  three 
thousand  bucks,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  bet  all  I 
can  afford,  a  thousand,  on  him.  An'  a 
friend  of  mine  is  goin'  to  bet  three  or  four 
thousand  on  him.  How  could  I  make 
anythin'  by  havin'  him  down  the  course  at 
the  finish?" 

"All  right,  Andrews,  I've  had  my  say: 
I  know  this  will  be  talked  over  by  the 
stewards,  and  I'll  tell  them  what  you  say." 

"You  tell  'em  from  me  that  Drummer'll 
win;  if  he  doesn't  you  tell  Cooper  to  take 
his  stable  away — an'  that's  a  bet.  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you,  judge,  for  your 
square  deal." 

'TpHE  Man  from  the  Desert  had  scarce 
■*■  escaped  from  Judge  Frank's  inquisi- 
tion when  he  was  beset  by  Owen.  'That 
young  gentleman's  usually  smiling  face 
was  sardonic  in  its  deep  gloom. 

"What's  all  this  in  the  paper  about 
Drummer,  uncle?" 

"'Taint  nothin'  but  bunk." 
"But  it's  all  over  the  paddock." 
"The  touts  in  the  paddock  don't  win 
my  races,   my  boy,"   Andrews   answered 
curtly. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Andrews,"  Owen  said, 
a  nigger  that's  put  me  on  to  two  or  three 
good  winners  at  this  meeting  says  there's 
something  doing." 

"What  does  he  say  is  doin',  this  nigger?" 

"He  says  that  Drummer  was  stole  out 

of  his  stall  last  night  and  galloped,  and  that 

King  John   is  a  certainty — a  ten-to-one- 

on  chance." 

"They  couldn't  've  galloped  my  hawse 
without  my  knowin'  it,  young  man.  There 
was  a  Yale  lock  on  the  door,  and  the  key 
was  in  my  stableman's  pocket;  that  lock 


was  all  good  and  tight  this  morning,  the 
key  was  still  in  Jim's  pocket,  an'  I  had  the 
other  one.  If  you  can't  take  my  word  that 
Drummer'll  win  the  Woodstock  Plate, 
you'd  best  foller  that  nigger's  tip;  then,  I 
guess,  you'll  find  that  thirteen  is  your 
hoodoo." 

Strangely  enough  this  last  sentence  had 
the  opposite  effect  from  that  intended. 
The  wording  of  thirteen  hoodoo  struck 
Owen  full  on  his  superstition  bump.  By 
gad!  that  was  the  very  thing.  Here  was 
what  was  hanging  in  abeyance  when  he 
discovered  that  unlucky  number.  And 
against  everything,  his  subconscious  con- 
viction, the  rumors  of  the  paddock,  and  his 
knowledge  that  Drummer  had  not  been  on 
the  course  in  the  morning,  was  just  the  old 
patriarch's  word  that  his  horse  would  win. 
Ab  Alden  had  warned  him  that  Andrews 
was  a  deep  one,  that  there  was  no  fathom- 
ing him.  And  there  had  been  something 
suspicious  about  Lady  Gay's  race  in 
Mount  Royal  when  the  jockeys  were 
shifted  by  the  stewards. 

"Well,  uncle,"  he  said  after  a  little 
pondering.  "I  don't  like  it  any  more  than 
if  I  was  going  to  marry  a  girl  I'd  never  seen 
— it's  too  much  in  the  dark.  If  I  can  get 
over  that  feeling  I'll  bet  two  thousand  on 
Drummer.  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  done  as 
they  go  to  the  post,  so  you'll  know  whether 
you're  on  or  not." 

"Well,  here's  just  a  word  of  advice  to 
you,  young  man,  'cause  I  don't  claim  to 
dislike  you  none.  If  you  won't  bet  on 
Drummer  don't  bet  on  King  John,  then 
you  can't  lose.  If  I  felt  that  number 
thirteen  had  hoodooed  a  race  for  me  I'd 
leave  it  alone.  I  wouldn't  try  to  pick  the 
winner  out  of  'bout  ten  other  starters." 

As  Owen  walked  away  the  fish  eyes  of 
the  old  man  followed  him  with  almost  a 
look  of  friendliness  in  them.  He  took  two 
or  three  quick  steps  as  though  he  would 
overtake  the  other;  then  he  checked, 
muttering:  "No,  I'm  hanged  if  it's  up  to 
me  to  tell  my  bus'ness  to  anybody!  Some- 
thin'  might  go  wrong,  anyway,  an'  if  it 
does  I'll  have  troubles  enough." 

THE  rumor  was  certainly  all  over  the 
paddock  and  betting  ring.  Drummer 
was  most  effectually  disparaged;  men 
spoke  in  low  tones  to  each  other  t'nat  the 
race  was  all  set  for  King  John  to  win. 
Goldcrest  was  second  choice;  even  Mike 
Daley's  Leather  Stockings  found  backers, 
because  old  Mike  was  a  wise  guy  who 
always  had  something  up  his  sleeve. 

The  Woodstock  Plate  was  the  third  race. 

When  Drummer  was  led  up  from  stable 
A  to  the  paddock,  he,  was  clothed  in  a 
heaA-y  blanket,  and  was  taken  directly  into 
the  little  railed-in  circle  and  there  led  round 
and  round  by  Jim.  He  was  a  sleepy 
looking  horse  at  all  times,  but  now  he 
plodded  as  though  he  walked  in  a  dream, 
oblivious  of  everything.  His  dejected, 
heavy  air  seemed  to  substantiate  the  many 
versions  that  were  related  of  his  condition. 

Trainer  Cooper  stood  at  the  entrance  to      W 
the  saddling  stall  seemingly  disinterested, 
morose.     To  one  or  two  questions  from 
friends    he   answered   curtly:    "My   horse 
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ought  to  have  a  good  chance;  he  likes  the 
distance." 

They  would  have  liked  to  have  asked, 
"Is  he  well?"  or,  "Has  he  been  got  at?" 
but  hesitated.  There  was  something  in 
the  set  of  Cooper's  square  jaw  that  sug- 
.:gested  he  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors. 
It  confirmed  the  general  suspicion  that 
something  was  wrong. 

And  the  horse  had  travelled  out  in  the 
betting;  at  first  he  was  two  to  one  against; 
now  he  was  four  to  one. 

A  young  man  came  from  the  betting 
ring  and  showed  Cooper  his  race  card  with 
the  odds  marked  on  it.  King  John  was 
six  to  five,  Goldcrest  two  to  one,  and 
Drummer  at  fours.  Cooper  glanced  at 
the  card  and  then  turned  his  head  away 
as  though  not  interested. 

In  the  same  circle  of  curious  men  tha 
fronted  the  stall  one  said  to  another: 
"Did  you  see  that?  They're  not  backing 
him;  that's  his  betting  commissioner,  and 
there's  no  sign  of  a  stable  play.  Drum- 
mer is  off,  or  isn't  meant  to-day." 

"Yes,  looks  like  it,  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  foxy  old  salamander  that  really  owns 
the  stable  isn't  betting  on  King  John. 
I'm  going  to  play  the  favorite,  anyway." 

AT  THIS  time  Andrews  elbowed  his 
way  into  the  betting  ring,  glanced  up 
and  down  the  double  row  of  bookmakers, 
and  then  pushed  on  till  he  stood  in  front 
of  Ben  Hawke,  who  was  on  the  block  in 
front  of  his  betting  stand.  On  the  black- 
board beside  Hawke  was  chalked,  i}4 
in  front  of  Drummer's  name — the  horse 
was  43^  to  1. 

The  Man  from  the  Desert  drew  a  little 
fold  of  bills  from  his  trousers  pocket,  and 
passing  them  to  Hawke  said,  "A  thousand 
on  Drummer." 

Hawke  turned  and  scanned  the  betting 
sheet,  asking,  "How  is  Drummer,  George?" 

"Very  little  in  on  him,"  the  sheet  writer 
answered. 

"Four  thousand  and  a  half  to  a  thousand. 
Drummer,"  Hawke  called,  passing  the 
money  back  to  the  cashier. 

As  he  handed  the  ticket  to  Andrews  he 
said  in  a  low  voice:  "Step  around  to  the 
back;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Andrews  went  to  the  back  of  the  box, 
and  Hawke,  leaning  over  the  rail,  till  his 
mouth  was  close  to  the  patriarch's  ear,  said : 
"If  the  horse  you  call  Drummer  wins  this 
race,  I'm  going  to  have  the  stewards  make 
you  prove  that  it  is  Drummer;  see,  old 
man.  The  real  Drummer  never  could  beat 
King  John,  but  you  aint  got  Drummer 
there,  you've  only  got  his  name." 

"You  mean,  Ben,"  Andrews  answered 
back  in  as  low  a  voice  as  the  other's, 
"the  stewards  '11  have  to  prove  this  aint 
Drummer — that's  what  you  mean;  an' 
they  can't  do  it,  'cause  there  aint  no  other 
— this  is  the  only  hawse  o'  that  name." 

Andrews  had  drawn  a  cap  from  his 
pocket.  He  held  it  up  so  that  Hawke 
could  see  it,  saying: 

"If,  when  my  hawse  wins  this  race,  you 
don't  cash  this  ticket  without  any  howl, 
the  stewards're  going  to  ask  you  why  your 
yellow  man,  Memphis  Jack,  stole  my  hawse 
out  of  his  stall  last  night  an'  galloped  him 
on  the  Davies  track." 

"That's  a  lie,  Andrews;  Memphis 
didn't." 

"This  mornin'  when  I  found  he  had 
drugged  my  man,  Jim,  las'  night,  an'  found 
in  the  hawse's  hoof  the  wax  I'd  put  there 
with  gravel  in  it,  an'  I  picked  up  from  the 
straw  this  knife  of  Memphis's,  I  knew  he'd 
been  night  rode."  Andrews  held  up  in  his 
palm  the  knife  the  mulatto  had  lost. 
"I  guessed  they  had  galloped  him  on  the 
Davies  track,  so's  not  to  be  seen,  an  so's 
not  to  break  the  hawse  down.  I  took  a 
trip  over  there  an'  found  two  ol'  gals  that'd 
seen  Memphis  an'  the  chestnut  gallopin'. 
They  gave  me  this  cap,  an'  it  belongs  to 
Memphis.  They  seen  him  close  up  with  a 
flashlight,  an'  if  he's  brought  face  to  face 
with  'em,  they'll  swear  to  it." 

Consternation  sat  on  Hawke's  evil  face. 
"Just  a  bluff!"  he  snarled. 

"'Taint  no  bluff.  You  take  my  tip, 
Ben  Hawke,  an'  don't  start  no  trouble"; 
and  Andrews,  putting  the  cap  in  his  pocket, 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  colliding  with 
Owen  as  the  latter  elbowed  his  way  in. 

"You'd  better  back  my  hawse,  Mr. 
Owen,"  Andrews  said  quietly,  "'cause  he's 
goin'  to  win." 

'TpHE  young  man  hesitated,  looked  into 
'■  the  stolid  eyes  of  the  Man  from  the 
Desert,  and  said:  "I  wasn't  going  to, 
Uncle  ^I  tell  you  straight;  but  you're  so 
cocksure,  I  guess  I  will." 


Again  the  old  man  half  turned,  as  though 
he  would  detain  Owen.  There  was  |a 
spasmodic  twist  to  the  leather  face  as  if  he 
were  fighting  out  something  mentally; 
but  the  surging  maelstrom  of  eager  bettors 
had  swallowed  up  the  athletic  mining  man, 
and  Andrews  pushed  on  out  to  the  lawn, 
muttering:  "His  funeral  aint  mine,  any- 
way. Over  seven  thousand  in  bets  an' 
stakes  aint  so  bad— 'taint  so  bad  at  all!" 

Owen  brought  up  against  Ab  Alden's 
stand. 

"What  d'you  want,  Owen?"  Ab  asked, 
grinning  at  the  handful  of  bills  the  young 
man  held. 

"What  about  Drummer,  Ab?"  Owen 
asked  in  a  whisper,  as,  grasping  the  box, 
he  lifted  himself  to  the  bench  at  the 
bookmaker's  side. 

"Don't  you  touch  him!  My  docker 
tells  me  that  he  was  night-rode  last  night; 
it's  leaked.  Leave  the  race  alone,  kid; 
there  aint  no  money  for  Drummer,  it's  all 
King  John." 

Owen  shoved  the  bills  back  in  his  pocket, 
and  buffeting  his  way  out,  saw  the  string 
of  thoroughbreds  winding  its  way  from 
the  paddock  gate  on  to  the  course. 

Just  as  he  came  to  the  little  turnstile 
that  admitted  to  the  Club  Enclosure,  he 
saw  nigger  Jim  with  his  eyes  riveted  on 
No.  4,  the  Drummer.  The  horses  were 
opposite  the  Club  lawn  and  the  48th 
Highlanders  band  was  playing  The  Swanee 
River.  Drummer  stopped,  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  across  to  the  lawn  as  though  he 
were  drinking  in  the  sweet  strains. 

Nigger  Jim  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  and  wheeling  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy 
saw  Owen. 

"Look  at  dat  ol'  boss,  Mr.  Owen — jes' 
look  at  him!  He's  jes'  lubs  de  music;  he's 
a  human,  he  is — he  aint  no  animal.  I  can 
put  him  to  sleep  mos'  any  time  tinklin'  de 
ol'  banjo.  He  t'inks  he's  had  a  dream  an' 
is  back  in  ol'  Kentuck.  Good  Lor'! 
Won't  he  jes'  tow-rope  'em  mules  home  in 
disrace." 

OWEN  swung  through  the  turnstile, 
and  casting  his  eyes  up  to  the  Club 
Stand  saw  Andrews  sitting  placidly  on  a  top 
step,  the  field  glasses  hanging  idly  in  his 
hand. 

As  Owen  took  a  seat  beside  the  Man  from 
the  Desert  he  grinned  sheepisly  and  said, 
with  hesitation:  "I  aint  touched  the  race. 
Uncle.  Ab  tells  me — "  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper — "that  he  got  a  straight 
tip  that  somebody  stole  Drummer  out  of 
his  stall  and  night-rode  him." 

Owen  had  expected  to  see  Andrews  start 
at  this;  but  the  latter  answered  quietly, 
without  taking  his  eye  from  the  horses 
that  were  now  going  down  to  the  post, 
"Ab's  a  purty  smart  feller — there  aint 
much  goes  on  that  he  don't  know." 

That  was  all. 

Owen  studied  the  grim,  white-whiskered 
face.  What  was  behind  that  mask? 
Andrews  hadn't  denied  that  the  horse  had 
been  night-riden.  Did  he  think  that  in 
spite  of  that  Drummer  could  win?  Or  was 
it  all  some  devilish  plant  between  the 
crooked  bunch  that  owned  King  John  and 
this  old,  subtle  manipulator  of  events? 
Had  Andrews  taken  offence  at  something 
Owen  had  done,  and  was  trying  to  make 
him  dump  two  thousand  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  the  bookmakers?  The  two 
thousand  would  go  to  Ben  Hawke,  for  his 
odds  against  Drummer  were  half  a  point 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  book,  and 
Owen  would  have  taken  the  longest  odds. 

He  felt  that,  considering  all  these 
devilish  things,  he  was  well  out  of  it  in 
leaving  the  race  alone.  Good  old  No.  13 
had  probably  saved  him. 

THE  race  was  a  mile  and  an  eighth, 
and  the  horses  were  now  lined  up  be- 
hind the  barrier  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stretch  run. 

Three  times  a  quiver  ran  over  the  little 
sea  of  humans  in  the  stand,  and  men  sprang 
to  their  feet;  but  three  times  it  was  the 
erratic  Goldcrest  breaking  through — no 
start.  ^4 

Owen,  watching,  could  see  that  the  big 
chestnut.  Drummer,  had  stood  quiet,  or 
been  turned  around  by  his  jockey. 
Once  there  was  a  mix-up  like  a  tangle  of 
many  colored  ribbons;  Goldcrest  had  lash- 
ed out  with  his  heels,  and  landed  fair  in 
the  ribs  of  another  horse.  But  Jockey 
Kelly  had  swung  the  obedient  Drummer 
clear  of  the  fracas,  and  the  big  chestnut 
stood  behind  the  mob  waiting  till  he  would 
be  urged  into  place  again. 

There!  Owen  saw  the  green  jacket  on 
Drummer    flatten    down    to    the    horse's 


Into  the  Grip  withYouv 
Dark  Palm  Beach  Suit 

Wear  the  ^lain  ^an  for  the  Trip 

Toni^Kt,  at  the  Shore,  you'll  unpack  that  new  dark 
Palm  Beach,  and  sally  forth  fresh  and  spruce. 
On  the  train  the  li^ht  shade's  the  thin^.  <55 

Let  your  neighbor  doff  his  coat  and  mop  his  brow. 
You'll  be  comfortable  from  the  first  toot  of  departure 
to  the  final — "This  way  out."  <5J 

cAs  to  dust  and  dirt — what  matters!  A  trip  to  the 
tub  returns  your  PaLM  BeACH  as  clean  and  spotless 
as  your  White  Silk  Shirt.  <5J 

By  all  means — two  Palm  Beach  Suits  £ot  the  ^o-away. 
And — if  you  value  your  own  discretion — insist  that 
they  be  the  GENUINE.  The  PALM  BEACH  label  in 
the  suit  is  your  safeguard.         cAt  all  ^ood  clothiers. 

THE  <VALU  ^EACH  cMILLS 

Goodall  Worsted  Company,  Sanford,  Me. 

A.  Rohaut,  Selling  A^ent,   229  Fourth  Avenue.  cNew  York 


You  *  1 1  know  it'  s 
the  Genuine  when 
you  see  the  *Palm 
fBeach    Label. 


UfiMrvJcl 


REGrSTERED     U.S.    PATENT   OFFltiE 


THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  ONLY  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

Trademark  registered  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  and  in  Canada. 


Genuine  Palm  Beach 
Suits  are  shown  in 
many  patterns — dark 
colors  as  well  as  li^t. 
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PALlMALlj_ 

of  am  ou^   (y^ffarette^ 


At  tlve  Tea  Hour 


.TIRES 


-^  "Made  of  Mileage" 

Ask  for  them  at  all  good  dealer*  and  garaKcs  C  ( 

K.  &  S.  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods   Limited 

Branches:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton,   Winnipeg,  Weston 


'  withers,  one  green  arm  swished  a  whip,  the 
sleepy  chestnut  sprang  forward  as  if 
galvanized  into  life,  the  web  shot  upward, 
and  cries  of,  "They're  ofl!"  went  up. 

The  chestnut  that  had  stood  somnolent- 
ly at  the  post  was  racing  with  the  leaders; 
four  horses  almost  abreast  were  being 
driven  with  whip  and  spur  for  the  rail 
position — the  shortest  way  home  of  the 
circuit. 

Now  they  could  hear  the  thunder  of 
many  hoofs;  the  windlashed  silk  jackets 
fluttered  and  crackled  like  many-colored 
flags  as  the  ten  horses  flooded  past  the 
stand  on  their  way  around  that  mile 
loop. 

Drummer  was  lapped  on  the  horse  that 
lay  next  the  rail,  Goldcrest,  and  as  they 
swung  around  the  sharp  upper  turn,  Owen 
saw  Kelly  pull  the  big  chestnut  back  and 
inward  till  his  head  nodded  at  the  switch- 
ing tail  of  Goldcrest. 

"That's  some  ridin',  boy,"  Andrews 
muttered  from  beneath  his  levelled  glasses. 
"I  told  him  Goldcrast  couldn't  go  the 
route  but  would  get  the  lead.  Goldcrest 
when  he  tires  about  the  lower  turn  there'll 
swing  wide — he's  got  a  heart  like  a  mush- 
melon;  then  you'll  see  somethin',  Mr. 
Owen,  'cause  Drummer'll  only  be  getting 
warmed  up  then — he's  a  cold-blooded 
fish." 

Down  the  back  stretch,  straight  across 
from  the  Stand,  the  ten  horses  galloped, 
some  beginning  to  trail  already;  the  terrific 
pace  Goldcrest  had  set  was  beginning  to 
tell  on  the  horses  that  weren't  quite  good 
enough. 

King  John,  a  bay  with  a  white  face,  who 
had  been  partly  cut  off  at  the  upper  turn, 
was  now  threading  his  way  through  the 
strung-out  horses.  He  was  in  sixth  place; 
now  he  was  fifth;  then  he  had  passed  the 
fourth  horse  and  his  nose  was  at  Drum- 
mer's quarter. 

"King  John's  overhauling  Drummer!" 
Owen  said. 

"Coyn  is  ridin'  King  John,  he's  hustlin' 
him,  an'  Kelly  is  sittin'  still  on  my  haw.se," 
the  dry,  alkaline  voice  rasped. 

A  ROUND  the  lower  turn  they  swung, 
■^*-  still  carried  at  that  fierce  pace  by 
Goldcrest,  who  now  had  drawn  out  into  a 
lead  of  a  length. 

Down  on  the  lawn  a  strained,  nervous 
bettor  cried:  "There  comes  Goldcrest, 
you  buy!    He'll  get  all  this  dough!" 

And  King  John's  head  was  at  Drummer's 
girth. 

Somebody,  a  step  lower  than  Owen,  said : 
"Drummer's  tiring — King  John's  got  him 
now;  Goldcrest  can't  win!" 

There  was  a  shuffling  wait  of  intensity,  a 
scraping  of  feet,  a  craning  of  necks,  as  the 
horses  took  the  turn  into  the  stretch. 
It  was  curiously  like  the  fade-out  in  a 
moving  picture,  for  instead  of  the  brown 
figure  of  Goldcrest  next  the  rail  was  the 
chestnut  form  of  Drummer.  And  beside 
him,  edging  in  between  him  and  Goldcrest 
was  the  bay.  King  John. 

Andrews   lowered   his  glasses,   and   his 


flat-toned  eyes  rested  quizzically  on  Owen 
as  he  drawled. 

"That  thirteen  wa»  a  hoodoo,  young 
man." 

"Is  Drummer  beat?" 

"No;  he  can't  lose  now.  Any  time 
Drummer's  got  the  lead  and  the  rail 
comin'  in  to  the  stretch  there  aint  no  hawse 
at  this  track  can  reach  the  tape  first.  1 
mean  thirteen  was  your  hoodoo,  not  mine." 

Owen  raised  his  glasses  again,  cursing 
softly  under  his  breath.  Yes,  the  Man 
from  the  Desert  was  right.  Kelly  was 
sitting  hunched  like  a  monkey,  not  a 
move  of  his  arms,  but  his  face  turned  side- 
ways, watching  that  King  John  did  not 
creep  up  on  him. 

The  boy  on  King  John  was  riding  with 
whip  and  spur;  but  now  the  big  galloping 
chestnut  had  opened  up  a  lead  of  a  length; 
and  as  they  flashed  pa.st  the  Judges' 
Stand  it  was  two  lengths. 

The  horse  of  the  evil  rumor  had  won. 

WHEN  they  had  weighed  in,  and 
Drummer,  blanketed,  was  being  led 
to  his  stable  by  the  grinning  Jim,  Andrews- 
said:  "Jus'  wait  for  me,  young  man.  I've 
got  a  little  ticket  here,  an'  if  Ben  Hawke 
cashes  it  without  no  kick  I  want  to  show 
you  somethin'." 

In  five  minutes  the  Man  from  the  Desert 
was  back,  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
saying,  "Come  with  me,  Mr.  Owen," 
led  the  way  down  to  Stable  A. 

There  Andrews  drew  a  key  from  his 
pocket  and  unlocked  Stall  11.  He  mo- 
tioned Owen  to  enter,  and  followed  closing 
the  door. 

He  drew  a  medicine  bottle  from  his 
pocket,  and  turned  the  chestnut  horse  that 
was  there,  about.  He  dampened  a  sponge 
from  the  bottle  and  rubbed  the  forehead  of 
the  horse  that  was  plain  chestnut,  and,  as 
he  rubbed,  a  white  mark,  a  cloven  hoof, 
appeared.  Then  he  stepped  back  and 
said: 

"Mr.  Owen,  this  is  the  hawse  they  night- 
rode.  Red  Devil.  I  kinder  thought  there 
was  something  doin',  an'  I  changed  Drum- 
mer an'  Red  Devil  into  each  other's  stalls. 
The  hawses  is  like  twins  except  that 
Drummer  aint  got  no  star  in  his  forehead. 
I  figured  that  if  Ben  Hawke  believed 
Drummer  had  been  night-rode  he'd  stretcli 
his  odds  considerable.  I  was  leavin' 
this  dyed,  not  knowin'  but  I  might  need 
it  as  evidence,  but  I  guess  Ben's  quit." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  about  this  be- 
fore the  race.  Uncle?"  Owen  asked,  re- 
proach in  his  voice. 

"I  nigh  did,  twice;  but  I  figgered  if  you 
didn't  believe  me  when  I  told  you  he'd 
win ,  you  wouldn't  take  no  stock  in  this  yarn . 
I  needed  to  have  somethin'  on  Ben  Hawke, 
an'  if  there'd  been  a  leak,  an'  he  was  had 
up,  he'd  a  tried  to  get  back  at  me  with 
somelie." 

"It  was  my  own  fault.  Uncle;  but  when 
wise-guy  Ab  was  fooled,  I  aint  so  bad. 
It  was  hoodoo  thirteen — that's  what  it 
was,"  Owen  answered  generously. 


The  Life  Story  of  Mrs.  Asquith 
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Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And   blossom   in   purple   and   red." 

When  he  had  finished  he  pulled  me 
on  his  knee  and  said : 

"Many  may  have  written  as  well  as 
that,  but  nothing  that  ever  sounded  so 
well — " 

I  could  not  speak. 

He  then  said  that  he  had  had  an  un- 
fortunate experience  with  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  had  read  Maud. 

Tennyson:  "She  was  sitting  on  my  knee 
as  you  are  doing  now,  and  after  reading, 

'Birds    in    the    high    Hall-garden 
When     twilight     was     falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud 
They  were  crying  and  calling,' 
I    asked    her   what    bird   she   thought    I 
meant — she    said    'a    nightingale.'     This 
made  me  so  angry  that  I  nearly  flung 
her  to  the  ground.    I  said: 

"No,  fool!     ROOKV 

I  felt  rather  sorry  for  the  young  lady, 
but  was  so  afraid  he  was  going  to  stop 
reading  that  I  quickly  opened  The  Princess 
and  put  it  into  his  hands. 

I  have  got  the  little  Maud  bound  in  its 
blue  paper  cover  with  my  name  written 
in  it  by  "Tennyson. 


My  Friendship  With  Stephen 

T  HAD  another  friend:  James  Ken- 
■^  neth  Stephen — too  pagan,  wajnivard, 
and  lonely  to  be  available  for  the  Souls, 
but  exceptionally  brilliant — he  wrote  un- 
der the  initials  J.  K.  S.  One  afternoon  he 
came  to  see  me  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and. 
being  told  by  the  footman  that  I  was  riding 
in  the  Row,  he  asked  for  tea,  and  while  he 
was  waiting  for  me,  wrote  the  following 
parody  of  Kipling  and  left  it  on  my  writing- 
table  with  his  card; 

"P.S.    The  Man  who  wrote  It. 

"We  all  called  him  The  Man  who  wrote 
It.  And  we  called  it  what  the  man  wrote, 
or  It  for  short — all  of  us,  that  is,  except 
The  Girl  who  Read  It.  She  never  called 
anything  'It.'  She  wasn't  that  sort  of 
girl,  but  she  read  It,  which  was  a  pity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  The  Man  who 
wrote  It. 

"The  man  is  dead  now. 

"Dropped    down    a    cud    out    beyond     I 
Karachi,    and    was    brought    home    more 
like    broken    meat    in    a    basket    than    a 
man  who  wrote.    But  that's  another  story. 

"The  girl  read  It,  and  told  It,  and 
forgot   all    about   It,    and    in    a   week    It 
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CANADA'S 

GOES  TO 

MUSKOKA 
lA  BAIE  DE  CHAUEUR 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 
ST.  JOHN  RIVER  VALLEY 
NOVA  SCOTIA -BY" 
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OR 

NIPIGON 
qUETICO 
MIKAKI 

OUT  OF  DOOR 
LOWER  ST.  LAWRENCE  AND 
MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

QUEBEC  AND  ~ 
NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

PRAIRIES,  ROCKIES  6- 
PACIFIC  COAST 


FREE     COPIES    OF  ABOVE     PUBLICATIONS     ON 
APPLICATION  TO  GEINERAL  PASSENGER    DEPARTMENT 
VANCOUVER       WINNIPEG        TORONTO 
MONTREAL        QUEBEC  MONCTON 


Canadian  National  Railiuaus 


"^^ 


" — w^ith  mind  at  ease 

Free  play  of  arms  and  unrestraiAed  action  are 
permitted  the  user  of  Delatone.    Unreserved  and 
simple  ^race  is  desired  by  sensible  persons.    Use  Delatone 
and  you  can  follow  the  present  fashions  at  the  seashore, 
in  the  ballroom,  at  dinners,  parties  — any- 
where.    It  encourages  untrammeled 
movement,  unaffected  elegance  and  guile- 
less ^race.     That  is  why — 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific  prep- 
aration for  the  quick,  safe  and  certain  removal  of 
hairy  growths,  no  matter  how  thick  or  stubborn. 

Beauty  specialists  recommend  Delatone  for  the 
removal  of  objectionable  hair  from  the  face,  neck 
or  arms.  After  application,  the  skin  is  clear,  firm 
and  hairless. 

/ ''  ['y;;  >,s/s  >icll  Delatone:  or  an  original  1-oz.  jar  willbe  mailed  to  any  address  vponreeeipt  oftl  by 

Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  "^R^Jft^T'ifoNTlRio" 
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^    On  tHe  Insulator 
=    look  for 


ampion 


It  is  your  guarantee  of  efficient,  satisfactory  and  economical  spark 
plug  service. 

It  is  the  selection  of  over  300  manufacturers  of  motor-cars,  trucks, 
tractors  and  gasoline  engines  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Could  proof  of  service  value  be  more  conclusive? 

Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs,  with  our  famous  "3450"  insu- 
lators and  our  patented  copper  asbestos  gaskets,  are  a  combination 
that  insure  perfect  ignition  and  dependable  service  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

They  withstand  shock,  vibration,  expansion  and  hard  usage  to  an 
unusual  degree,  in  or  out  of  your  motor. 

Be  sure  "Champion"  is  on  the  insulator  of  the  plug  that  we  have 
developed  for  your  particular  motor. 

Any  dealer  in  motor  supplies  can  sell  you  the  right  type 

CKaxnpion  SparK  Plug  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

"Windsor,  Ontario 

Largest  Factory  in  Canada  making  Spark  Plugs  exclusively 


Champion  AA-53 

H-lQCh,  18  lona 
Price  $1.00 

Fur  UM  in  McLaughlin  carl,  trsctors, 
trucks  and  stationary  engines 
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EdKC 

Before    Stropping 

(Magnified) 


Edrre 

After    Stropping 

(Magnified) 


ONLY  a  sharp  blade  gives  a  perfect  shave. 
An    unstropped    blade    cannot    give    as 
good  a  shave  to-day  as  it  did  yesterday 
and  must  soon  be  discarded. 

The  exclusive  self-stropping  feature  of 
the  AutoStrop  Razor  ensures  from  each  blade 
as  perfect  a  shave  each  day  as  the  day  before. 
It  is  as  easy  to  clean  as  to  strop — nothing  to 
unscrew  or  take  apart. 

Any  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  to  you,  guarantee  satis- 
faction, or  refund  of  purchase  price. 

Only  $5.00 — complete  with  strop — twelve 
blades  in  an  attractive  assortment  of  cases 
(to  suit  any  purpose. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Limited 

AutoStrop  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 
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^utoStrop  Razor  J 

-sharp&is  itself     ^ 
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The  Afternoon  Tea 


When  friends  drop  in  during  the  afternoon  or  you 
have  a  little  "affair,"  it  is  often  a  puzzling  matter  to 
find  some  little  dainty  to  serve. 

Pure  Gold  Jellies  are  exceedingly  appropriate  for  such 
an  occasion.  Their  inviting  appearance — their  de- 
licious, rich  flavor— are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the 
palate.  Each  package  is  a  high  standard  of  quality. 
Not  one  will  ever  disappoint  you.  All  true  fruit 
flavors,  in  strawberry,  raspberry,  red  currant,  pine- 
apple, lemon,  orange,  cherry  and  vanilla.  Order  a 
selection  from  your  grocer. 


Pure  Gold  Desserts 

JELLY  POWDER^ 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturinft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


was  all  Over  the  station.  I  heard  it 
from  old  Bill  Buffles  at  the  club  while 
we  were  smoking  between  a  peg  and  a 
hot  weather  dawn." 

I  was  delighted  with  this.  Another 
time  he  wrote  a  parody  of  Myers's  Si. 
Paul  for  me.  I  will  only  quote  one 
verseout  of  eight: 

"Lo!  what  the  deuce  I'm  always  saying 
'Lo'  for 

God  is  aware  and  leaves  me  uninformed. 
Lo!  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  go  for; 

Lo!  there  is  naught  inadequately  formed. 

He   ended   by   signing   his   name   and 
writing: 
"Souvenez-vous  si  les  vers  que  je  trace 

Fussent  parfois  (je  I'avoue!)  I'argot, 
Si  vous  me  trouvez  un  peu  trop  d'audace 

On  ose  tout  quand  on  se  dit  'Margot'." 

My  dear  friend  J.  K.  S.  was  responsible 
for  the  aspiration  now  frequently  quoted: 
"When  the  Rudyards  cease  from  Kipling 

And    the    Haggards    Ride    no    more." 

A  Word  as  to  Symonds 

ALTHOUGH  I  can  hardly  claim  Sy- 
monds as  a  Soul,  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  all  of  us  that  I  must  write 
a  short  account  of  him. 

I  was  nursing  my  sister  Pauline  Gordon 
Duff  when  I  first  met  John  Addington 
Symonds,  in  1885,  at  Davos. 

I  climbed  up  to  Am  Hof*  one  after- 
noon with  a  letter  of  introduction,  which 
was  taken  to  the  family  while  I  was  shown 
into  a  wooden  room  full  of  charming 
things.  As  no  one  came  near  me,  I  pre- 
sumed every  one  was  out,  so  I  settled 
down  peacefully  among  the  books,  pre- 
pared to  wait.  In  a  little  time  I  heard  a 
shufBe  of  slippered  feet  and  someone 
pausing  at  the  open  door. 

"Has  she  gone?"  was  the  querulous 
question  that  came  from  behind  the 
screen;  and  in  a  moment  the  thin,  curious 
face  of  John  Addington  Symonds  was 
peering  at  me  round  the  corner. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  answer: 
"No!  I  am  afraid  she  is  still  here!" 
Being  the  most  courteous  of  men, 
he  smiled  and  took  my  hand,  and  we 
went  up  to  his  library  together  and  had  a 
talk.  He  smoked  a  very  small  cigar,  the 
size  of  a  cigarette,  and  we  discussed  his 
friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He  said 
that  Mrs.  Symonds  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  the  long  visits  which  this  distin- 
guished man  and  his  wife  paid  them  at 
Davos;  that  Louis  slept  with  his  back  to  the 
light  and  Mrs.  Louis  in  the  same  bed 
with  her  face  to  it;  that  they  wrote 
opposite  each  other  till  after  lunch; 
that  they  were  not  particular,  and  that, 
what  with  hemorrhages,  ink  and  cold 
mutton  gravy,  her  beautiful  sheets  were 
much  spoiled. 

Symonds  and  I  became  very  great 
friends. 

After  putting  my  sister  to  bed  at  9.30, 
I  climbed  every  night  by  starlight  up  to 
Am  Hof,  where  we  talked  and  read  out 
loud  till  one,  and  often  two,  in  the  morning. 
I  learned  more  in  those  winter  nights  at 
Davos  than  I  had  ever  learned  in  my  life. 
We  read  'Plato's  Dialogues  and  The  Re- 
public together;  Swift,  Voltaire,  Browning, 
Walt  Whitman,  Edgar  Poe  and  his  own 
Renaissance,  besides  passages  from  every 
author  and  poet,  which  he  turned  up 
feverishly  to  illustrate  what  he  wanted  me 
to  understand. 

Symonds's  conversation  is  described 
in  Stevenson's  essay  on  Talks  and  Talkers; 
but  no  one  could  ever  really  give  the  fancy, 
the  epigram,  the  swiftness  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  not  only  expressed  himself 
but  engaged  you  in  conversation.  This 
and  his  affection  combined  to  make  him 
an  enchanting  companion. 

The  Swiss  postmen  and  foresters  some- 
times joined  us  at  midnight  and  drank 
Italian  wines  out  of  beautiful  glass  which 
our  host  had  brought  from  Venice.  These 
were  our  only  visitors  when  Mrs.  Symonds 
and  the  handsome  girls  went  to  bed.  We 
would  see  our  peasants  off  from  the 
front  door  and  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
dark,  listening  as  they  cracked  their  whips 
and  yelled  their  yodels  far  down  the  snow 
roads  into  the  starry  nights. 

YY/'HEN  I  first  left  him  and  returned 
*  '  to  England,  Mrs.  Symonds  told 
me  he  sat  up  all  night  filling  a  little 
blank  book  with  his  own  poems  and 
translations,  which  he  posted  to  me  in 
the  early  morning.  We  corresponded 
till  he  died,  and  I  kept  every  letter  that 

•The  country  house  of  J.  A.  Symonds, 


They  Know  That  Cudcura 
WiU  Soothe  and  Heal 

Whether  it  is  an  itching,  burning 
skin  trouble,  an  annoying  rash,  irri- 
tation, cut,  wound  or  burn  Cuticura 
will  soothe  and  in  most  cases  heal. 
First  bathe  with  Cuticura  Soap  and 
hot  water.  Dry  and  anoint  with 
C  icura  Ointment.  In  purity,  deli- 
cate medication  and  refreshing  fra- 
grance Cuticura  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  most  discriminating. 
Soap  2Sc,  Ointment  25  and  SOc.  Sold 
throughouttheDominion.  Canadian  Depot: 
LgnjaM,  Limited,  St.  Paul  St..  Montreal. 
Cuticura  Soap  ahaTci  without  mug. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


'Diamond   Dyes"   Make  Old  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New 


Doa't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a  new, 
rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric,  whether  -wool, 
silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods  —  dresses, 
blouses,  stockings,  skirts,  children's  coats,  drai>er- 
ies — everything  I 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer  show  you 
"Diamond   Dye"   Color  Card. 

Wells    and    Richardson    Co.,    Limited.    Montreal, 
Canada,  and    Burlington,   Vt. 


Skin  Disease — 
What  Causes  It? 

After  years  of  humiliation,  or  even  torture  from 
some  skin  disease,  without  the  slightest  relief,  you 
may  well  ask:  "What  is  the  cause  of  skin  disease?" 
Some  doctors  say  "It's  in  the  blood,  '  otheis  "It's  ta 
the  skin  itself,"  but,  unfortunately,  no  one  knowi. 
We  do  know,  however  that  for  25  years  a  doctor'! 
prescription  known  as  D.  D.D.  has  had  remarkable 
success  with  all  sorts  of  skin  trouble  ranging  from 
simple  pimples  to  torturing  eczema.  This  is  proved 
by  thousands  of  letters  from  grateful  users.  We 
make  no  extravagant  claims,  l^t  the  ietten  be- 
low speak  for  themselves. 

Entire  Body  CoTcred  —  Docton  Said  It  Wu  Scrofnlt 

A  year  ago  I  was  a  fright.  I  wm  tonnent*-d  beyond 
"wnrj*.  I  could  not  sleep.  I  tried  several  doctttrs.  They 
said  it  waa  scrofula.  Then  Mrs.  Ryder  of  Brookvale  said, 
"Try  D.  D.  D.  It  hr^^v^^  me  and  I  think  it  will  help  you." 
I  used  two  sample  bottles  and  tbree  dollar  bi'ltles.  I  bavo 
seen  no  Bores  or  pimples  for  live  montlis,  thanks  to  your 
wouderfiil  D.  D.  I).  JOHN  M,  CL^VRK. 

Brookvale,  N.  B.,  Cantula. 

**The  Sample  Alone  Healed  Me 

After  10  Yean  of  Eczema'^ 

I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  fa^'lal  ©cxetna  for  about  tea 
years  I  was  tresited  unavallingly  by  several  do  "ora 
and  remedies,  Iseiitfor  a  sample  bottle  of  D,  D.  D.  T^© 
sample  alone  healed  me  and  I  have  had  no  return  of  tba 
trouble  Bin<-o.  MRS.  ilEMtV  IIARVEV. 

Black  Lake.  Que. 
If  Mothers  Only  Knew  the  Value  of  D.  D.  D. 

Mybaby  hadafp.arful  ra-ilion  his  head  and  farp,  W» 
trieaevi-ry  availiiblo  ointment^  etc.,  but  It  di>l  no  pood. 
At  last  we  trit'd  your  preparation  and  I  am  thankful  to 
Bav  be  is  hcuh-±  If  mothers  only  knew  the  valuo  of  your 
preparatiou  tbey  would  use  no  wther. 

Youre  very  oinrerely, 

655  Yonge  Street.  Toronto,  OnC  MRS.  A.  ASHBY. 

Trial  Bottle 

Sent  on  Request 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  ft  generous  trfal 
bottle  of  D.  D.  D.  Preicription.  The  first  touch  of 
D.  D.  D,  will  give  you  instant  relief.  Send  today. 
Boclose  lOc  to  cover  coit  of  packing  and  postage 

D.  D.  D*  COnp&ny  Dei>t.MMTor»Bt»'Oat. 
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wonder  what 
thinks   of   his 


he  ever  wrote  to  me  and  loved  him  much. 
He  was  the  first  person  who  besought  me 
to  write. 

"You  have  I'oreille  juste"  he  would 
say,  "and  I  value  your  literary  judg- 
ment." 

If  only  he  were  alive  now  I  would 
show  him  this  manuscript;  and  if  any 
one  could  make  anything  of  it  by  his 
counsel,  appreciation,  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, my  autobiography  would 
become  famous. 

I  shall  always  think  John  Morley 
the  best  talker  I  ever  heard,  and  after 
him  Symonds  and  Birrell;  George  Meredith 
was  too  much  of  a  ■prima  donna,  and  was 
very  deaf  and  uninterruptable  when  I 
knew  him,  but  he  was  amazingly  good  even 
then.  Alfred  Austin  was  a  friend  of  his, 
and  had  just  been  made  Poet  Laureate  by 
Lord  Salisbury  when  my  beloved  friend 
Admiral  Maxse  took  me  to  see  him  for  the 
first  time.  Feeling  more  than  usually 
stupid,  I  said  to  him: 

"Well,  Mr.  Meredith,  I 
your  friend  Alfred  Austin 
appointment." 

Shaking  his  beautiful  head,  he  replied: 

"It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  a  bantam 
is  thinking  when  it  is  crowing." 

I  will  end  this  chapter  of  triumphant 
youth  with  a  note  which  my  friend  Lady 
Frances  Balfour — one  of  the  few  intellec- 
tual women  I  have  met — sent  me  from  her 
father,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  won- 
derful orator  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he 
was  like  a  cannon  being  fired  off  by  a 
canary. 

Frances  asked  me  to  meet  him  at 
dinner,  and  I  sat  next  to  him.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  he  quoted 
these  words  that  he  had  heard  in  a  sermon 
by  Dr.  Caird:  "Oh!  for  the  time  when 
Church  and  State  shall  no  longer  be  the 
watchword  of  opposing  hosts,  when  every 
man  shall  be  a  priest,  and  every  priest  shall 
be  a  king,  as  priest  clothed  with  righteous- 
ness, as  king  with  power!" 

I  made  him  write  it  down  for  me,  and 
we  discussed  preachers  and  politics  at  some 
length  before  I  left  the  house. 

The  next  morning  he  wrote  to  his  daugh- 
ter: 

"Argyll  Lodge, 

"Kensington. 

"How  dare  you  ask  me  to  meet  a.  syren? 
"Your  affectionate, 
"A." 
To  be  Continued 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  Page  14 

to  arouse  it,  y'know,  but  I  c'n  get  pretty 
mad.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .You  don't  know  the  half  of  it, 
dearie;  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it! 
A  one-piece  bathing  suit!  Well,  you  could 
call  it  that,  but  the  cop  on  the  beach  said 
it  was  more  like'a  baby's  sock.    And  when 

".  .  .  So  I  said:  'Listen,  Izzy,  that'll 
be  about  all  from  you!  My  father  was  a 
gentleman,  though  I  don't  suppose  you 
know  what  that  means,  and  I'm  not  accus- 
tomed. .  .  " 
"Hey!" 

A  voice  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
door  had  cut  into  the  babble  like  a  knife 
into  butter;  a  rough,  rasping  voice,  loud 
nnd  compelling,  which  caused  the  con- 
'  f^rsation  of  the  members  of  the  ensemble 
'  J  cease  on  the  instant.  Only  Mr.  Saltz- 
iirg,  now  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  musicianly 
ffrvor,  continued  to  assault  the  decrepit 
piano,  unwitting  of  an  unsympathetic 
audience. 

"What  I  play  you  now  is  the  laughing 
;  rio  from  my  second  act.  It  is  a  building 
lumber.  It  is  .sung  by  tenor,  principal 
')median,  and  soubrette.  On  the  second 
refrain  four  girls  will  come  out  and  two 
lioys.  The  girls  will  dance  with  the  two 
men,  the  boys  with  the  soubrette.  So! 
On  the  encore  four  more  girls  and  two 
more  boys.  Third  encore,  solo  dance  for 
specialty  dancer,  all  on  stage  beating  time 
by  clapping  their'  hands.  On  repeat,  all 
sing  refrain  once  more,  and  off.  Last 
encore,  the  three  principals  and  specialty 
dancer  dance  the  dance  with  entire  chorus. 
It  is  a  great  building  number,  you  under- 
stand. It  is  enough  to  make  the  success 
of  any  musical  play,  but  can  I  gei  a  hearing? 
No!  If  I  ask  managers  to  listen  to  my 
music,  they  are  busy!  If  I  beg  them  to 
give  me  a  libretto  to  set,  they  laugh  — 
ha!  ha!"  Mr.  Saltzburg  gave  a  spirited 
and  lifelike  representation  of  a  manager 


Highest  quality  long-fibre 
asbestos  spun  in  the  form 
of  yarn  around  wire  used 
as  a  base. 


This  shows  a  surface 
treatment  discarded  by  us 
years  ago 


Here  is  partial  impregna- 
tion also  discarded  by  us 


And  this  illustrates  the 
COMPLETE  and  THOR- 
OUGH impregnation  of 
genuine  Raybestos 


A  coil  of  Raybestos  edged 
with  Silver,  ready  for  in- 
stallation 


we  are  able 


to  guarantee  one 
years  wear  ! 


Raybestos  Brake  Lining  WEARS  like  a 
strip  of  steel.  It  is  designed  and  built  to 
WEAR,  so  that  the  car  owner  receives 
additional  service  for  less  cost.  It  is 
this  sturdy  WEAR  that  gives  security 
and  control  at  all  times,  in  any  emerg- 
ency. Here  we  show  you  why  we  are 
able  to  guarantee  one  year's  WEAR. 
We  use  genuine  long  fibre  asbestos. 
We  impregnate  every  fibre  of  Raybes- 
tos by  a  special  and  secret  chemical 
treatment  which  vastly  increases  its 
ability  to  WEAR. 

Here  is  genuine  asbestos.  Here  is  genuine  impregna- 
tion. Here  is  genuine  WEAR.  To  get  genuine  Ray- 
bestos, "Look  for  the  Silver  Edge." 

Canadian  Made  for  Canadian  Trade 


CANADIAN  RAYBESTOS  CO.,  LTD. 


PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA 


Darkens  Eyebrow* 
and  Lashes 

It  makes  them  appear 
much  longer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are— 
easily  applied  and  per- 
fectly harmless. 
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MAVBCLLINC*'  prie*  7Sb. 


"LASH-BROW-INE"   price  SOc 
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ment  wtUiimliatior.Ritlwuy^luf.K  r<.r"THK  M  A  YMKLI.ui 
»ma  Hn  iibi.vr  uii  rv<-(  y  l.i.x  of  hoih  i.ri'i'Mrut'""".  We  « 
Bnt«>a  y..ii  will  b«  cleliithte.l  or  r.-funtl  iTic-.  Hur  out  th 
right  now  Bo  ttml  ym  will  m.t  r-irir.-t  tli-  c.>rr<vf  iiBrncH. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

kL    4303     4t   Grand  Boulwvard  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS         h 


WHO    KNOWS? 


WHEN  fire  may  break  out 
in  your  home  you  may  be 
far  away.  Protect  your  Victory 
Bonds,  Jewelry,  Wills,  Mort- 
gages and  Insurance  Papers.  A 
Taylor  "199"  will  give  you 
ample  protection  and  eliminate 
the  dangerous  possibility  of 
loss. 

J.  &  J.  Taylor 

LIMITED 

EstablUlied  IS.'iS 

Toronto  Safe  W' 
TORONTC 

Branehmts 
Montreal      Winn 
Vancouver 
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The  right  soap  for  S\in  Beauty 


THE  beauty  of  your  skin 
depends  largely  upon  the 
healthful  activity  of  the  deli- 
cate skin-pores. 

Fairy  Soap  leaves  the  tiny  pores 
healthfully    active  because   its 


pure  lather  cleanses  so  thoroughly, 
and  rmses  ojf  easily,  perfectly. 

Make  friends  with  pure,  easy 
rinsing  Fairy  Soap.  But  be  sure 
to  use  Fair  y  consistently  both  for 
your  complexion  and  your  bath. 


BHOKFAI R  BAN  KS13S3 


T, 


Your  Hair  Needs  "Danderine'' 

ve  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.    You  can  have  lots  of 
,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.    Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless, 
scraggly  or  fading.     Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and 
ty.    Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at 
•ug  or  toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp ;  check  dand- 
'1  falling  hair.    Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautify- 
)anderine"    to    restore    its    life,    color,    brightness, 
.nee.    Hurry,  Girls! 


laughing  ha-ha  when  begged  to  disgorge  a 

libretto.     "Now    I    play    it   once    more!" 

"Like   hell   you   do!"   said   the   voice. 

"Say,  what  is  this,  anyway?    A  concert?" 

]\/IR.  SALTZBURG  swung  around  on  the 
''*  music  stool,  a  startled  and  appre- 
hensive man,  and  nearly  fell  off  it.  The 
divine  afflatus  left  him  like  air  oozing  from 
a  punctured  toy  balloon,  and,  like  such  a 
balloon,  he  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  limp 
and  flat.  He  stared  with  fallen  jaw  at  the 
new  arrival. 

Two  men  had  entered  the  room.  One 
was  the  long  Mr.  Pilkington.  The  other, 
who  looked  shorter  and  stouter  than  he 
really  was  beside  his  giraffelike  companion, 
was  a  thick-set,  fleshy  man  in  the  early 
thirties  with  a  blond,  clean-shaven,  double- 
chinned  face.i  He  had  smooth,  yellow 
hair,  an  unwholesome  complexion,  and 
light  green  eyes,  set  close  together.  From 
the  edge  of  the  semicircle  about  the  piano 
he  glared  menacingly  over  the  heads  of  the 
chorus  at  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Saltzburg. 
"Why  aren't  these  girls  working?" 
Mr.  Saltzburg,  who  had  risen  nervously 
from  his  stool,  backed  away  apprehensively 
from  his  gaze,  and,  stumbling  over  the 
stool,  sat  down  abruptly  on  the  piano, 
producing  a  curious  noise  like  Futurist 
music.  "I — we—  Why,  Mr.  Goble.  .  ." 
Mr.  Goble  turned  his  green  gaze  on  the 
concert  audience,  and  spread  discomfort 
as  if  it  were  something  liquid  which  he  was 
spraying  through  a  hose.  The  girls  who 
were  nearest  looked  down  flutteringly  at 
their  shoes;  those  farthest  away  concealed 
themselves  behind  their  neighbors.  Even 
the  duchess,  who  prided  herself  on  being 
the  possessor  of  a  stare  of  unrivalled  haught- 
iness, before  which  the  fresh  quailed  and 
those  who  made  breaks  subsided  in  con- 
fusion, was  unable  to  meet  his  eye;  and  the 
willowy  friend  of  Izzy,  for  all  her  victories 
over  that  monarch  of  the  hat  checks, 
bowed  before  it  like  a  slim  tree  before  a 
blizzard. 

Only  Jill  returned  the  manager's  gaze. 
She  was  seated  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
semicircle,  and  she  stared  frankly  at  Mr. 
Goble.  She  had  never  seen  anything  like 
him  before,  and  he  fascinated  her.  This 
behavior  on  her  part  singled  her  out  from 
the  throng,  and  Mr.  Goble  concentrated 
his  attention  on  her. 

For  some  seconds  he  stood  looking  at 
her;  then,  raising  a  stubby  finger,  he  let  his 
eye  travel  over  the  company,  and  seemed 
to  be  engrossed  in  some  sort  of  mathema- 
tical calculation. 

"Thirteen,"  he  said  at  length.  "I 
make  it  thirteen."  He  rounded  on  Mr. 
Pilkington.  "I  told  you  we  were  going  to 
have  a  chorus  of  twelve." 

Mr.  Pilkington  blushpd  and  stumbled 
over  his  feet.  "Ah,  yes.  .  .  yes,"  he 
murmured  vaguely.     "Yes!" 

"Well,  there  are  thirteen  here.  Count 
'em  for  yourself."  He  whipped  round  on 
Jill:  "What's  your  name?  Who  engaged 
you?" 

A  croaking  sound  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ceiling  indicated  the  clearing 
of    Mr.    Pilkington's    throat.     "I — er — / 
engaged     Miss     Mariner,     Mr.     Goble." 
"Oh,  you  engaged  her?" 

LIE  stared  again  at  Jill.  The  inspec- 
*  '■  tion  was  long  and  lingering,  and 
affected  Jill  with  a  sense  of  being  inade- 
quately clothed.  She  returned  the  gaze  as 
defiantly  as  she  could,  but  her  heart  was 
beating  fast.  She  had  never  yet  been 
frightened  of  any  man,  but  there  was 
something  reptilian  about  this  fat,  yel- 
low-haired individual  which  disquieted 
her,  much  as  cockroaches  had  done  in  her 
childhood.  A  momentary  thought  flashed 
through  her  mind  that  it  would  be  hor- 
rible to  be  touched  by  him.  He  looked 
soft  and  glutinous. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Goble  at  last  after 
what  seemed  to  Jill  many  minutes.  He 
nodded  to  Mr.  Saltzburg.  "Get  on  with 
it!  And  try  working  a  little  this  time! 
I  don't  hire  you  to  give  musical  enter- 
tainments." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Goble,  yes.  I  mean  no,  Mr. 
Goblet" 

"You  can  have  the  Gotham  stage  this 
afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Goble.  "Call  the 
rehearsal  for  two  sharp." 

Outside  the  door  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Pilkington.  "That  was  a  fool  trick  of 
yours,  hiring  that  girl.  Thirteen!  I'd 
as  soon  walk  under  a  ladder  on  a  Friday 
as  open  in  New  York  with  a  chorus  of 
thirteen.  Well,  it  don't  matter.  We 
can  fire  one  of  'em  after  we've  opened  on 
the  road."  He  mused  for  a  moment. 
"Darned  pretty  girl,  that!"  he  went  on 
meditatively.     "Where  did  you  get  her?'! 


Dulcitone 

The  Light  Weight    Piano 
That  Never  Needs  Tuning 

TPHE  Dulcitone  has  a  delight- 
ful  harp-like  tone,  with  keys 
and  touch  as  in  a  good  piano, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  an 
evening's  music  by  the  fireside, 
in  the  schoolroom,  hospital,  or 
on  board  ship. 

The  Dulcitone  is  equally  in- 
valuable at  home  and  abroad,  as 
the  tuning  forks  which  produce 
the  sounds  are  unaffected  by 
change  of  climate.  It  weighs 
only  60  lbs.,  takes  up  the  mini- 
mum of  floor  space  (36"  x  18"), 
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"She — ah— came  into  ttie  office  when 
you  were  out.  She  struck  me  as  being 
essentially  the  type  we  required  for  our 
ensemble,  so  I — er — engaged  her.  She—" 
Mr.  Pilkington  gulped.  "She  is  a  charm- 
ing, refined  girl!" 

"She's  darned  pretty,"  admitted  Mr. 
Goble,  and  went  on  his  way  wrapped  in 
thought,  Mr.  Pilkington  following  tim- 
orously. It  was  episodes  like  the  one  that 
had  just  concluded  which  made  Otis  Pil- 
kington wish  that  he  possessed  a  little 
more  assertion.  He  regretted  wistfully 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  can 
put  their  hat  on  the  side  of  their  heads  and 
shoot  out  their  chins  and  say  to  the  world 
"Well,  what  about  it!"  He  was  bearing 
the  financial  burden  of  this  production. 
If  it  should  be  a  failure,  his  would  be  the 
loss.  Yet  somehow  this  coarse,  rough 
person  in  front  of  him  never  seemed  to 
allow  him  a  word  in  the  executive  policy  of 
the  piece.  JHe  treated  him  as  a  child.  He 
domineered  and  he  shouted  and  behaved 
as  if  he  were  in  sole  command.  Mr. 
Pilkington  sighed.  He  rather  wished 
he  had  never  gone  into  this  undertaking. 

Inside  the  room  Mr.  Saltzburg  wiped  his 
forehead,  his  spectacles,  and  his  hands. 
He  had  the  aspect  of  one  who  wakes  from 
a  dreadful  dream. 

"Childrun!"  he  whispered  brokenly. 
"Childrun!  If  you  please,  once  more. 
Act  One,  Opening  Chorus.  Come!  La- 
la-la!" 

"La-la-la!"  chanted  the  subdued  mem- 
bers of  the  ensemble. 

DY  the  time  the  two  halves  of  the  eom- 
pany,  ensemble  and  principals,  melted 
into  one  complete  whole  the  novelty  of  the 
new  surroundings  had  worn  off,  and  Jill 
was  feeling  that  there  had  never  been  a 
time  when  she  had  not  been  one  of  a 
theatrical  troupe,  rehearsing.  The  pleas- 
ant social  gathering  round  Mr.  Saltzburg's 
piano  gave  way  after  a  few  days  to  some- 
thing far  less  agreeable  and  infinitely  more 
strenuous,  the  breaking-in  of  the  dances 
under  the  supervision  of  the  famous 
Johnson  Miller.  Johnson  Miller  was  a 
little  man  with  snow-white  hair  and  the 
india-rubber  physique  of  a  juvenile  acrobat. 
Nobody  knew  actually  how  old  he  was, 
but  he  certainly  looked  much  too  advanced 
in  years  to  be  capable  of  the  feats  of  en- 
durance which  he  performed  daily.  He 
had  the  untiring  enthusiasm  of  a  fox 
terrier,  and  had  bullied  and  scolded  more 
companies  along  the  rocky  road  that  leads 
to  success  than  any  half-dozen  dance 
directors  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  his 
handicap  in  being  almost  completely  deaf. 
He  had  an  almost  miraculous  gift  of  pick- 
ing up  the  melodies  for  which  it  was  his 
business  to  design  dances  without  ap- 
parently hearing  them.  He  seemed  to 
absorb  them  through  the  pores.  He  had 
a  blunt  and  arbitrary  manner,  and  in- 
variably spoke  his  mind  frankly  and 
honestly — a  habit  which  made  him  strange- 
ly popular  in  a  profession  where  the  lan- 
guage of  equivoque  is  cultivated  almost  as 
sedulously  as  in  the  circles  of  international 
diplomacy.  What  Johnson  Miller  said 
to  your  face  was  official,  not  subject  to 
revision  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned; 
and  people  appreciated  this. 

Izzy's  willowy  friend  summed  him  up  one 
evening  when  the  ladies  of  the  ensemble 
were  changing  their  practice  clothes  after 
a  particularly  strenuous  rehearsal,  de- 
fending him  against  the  Southern  girl, 
who  complained  that  he  made  her  tired. 

"You  bet  he  makes  you  tired,"  she  said. 
"So  he  does  me.  I'm  losing  my  girlish 
curves,  and  I'm  so  stiff  I  can't  lace  my 
shoes.  But  he  knows  his  business  and 
he's  on  the  level,  which  is  more  than  you 
can  say  of  most  of  these  guys  in  the  show 
business." 

"That's  right,"  agreed  the  Southern 
eirl's  blond  frierjd.  "He  does  know  his 
business.  He's  put  over  any  amount  of 
shows  which  would  have  flopped  like 
dogs  without  him  to  stage  the  numbers." 

The  duchess  yawned.  Rehearsing  al- 
ways bored  her,  and  she  had  not  been 
greatly  impressed  by  what  she  had  seen 
of  "The  Rose  of  America." 

"One  will  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  can 
make  a  success  of  thw  show!  I  confess  I 
find  it  perfectly  ridiculous." 

"Ithn't  it  the  limit,  honetht!"  said  the 
cherub,  arranging  her  golden  hair  at  the 
mirror.  "It  maketh  me  thick!  Why  on 
earth  ith  Ike  putting  it  on?" 

The  girl  who  knew  everything— there 
is  always  one  in  every  company— hastened 
to  explain. 

"I  heard  all  about  that.  Ike  hasn't 
any  of  his  own  money  in  the  thing.     He's 
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getting  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  show 
for  running  it.  The  angel  is  the  long 
fellow  you  see  jumping  around.  Pil- 
kington  his  name  is." 

"Well,  it'll  need  to  be  Rockefeller  later 
on,"  said  the  blond. 

"Oh,  they'll  get  thomebody  down  to 
fixth  it  after  we've  been  out  on  the  road  a 
couple  of  days,"  said  the  cherub  optimis- 
tically. "They  alwayth  do.  I've  seen 
worse  shows  than  this  turned  into  hits. 
All  it  wants  ith  a  new  book  and  lyric  and 
a  different  thcore." 

"And  a  new  set  of  principals,"  said  the 
red-headed  Babe.  "Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  bunch?" 

The  duchess,  with  another  tired  sigh, 
arched  her  well-shaped  eyebrows  and 
studied  the  effect  in  the  mirror.  "One 
wonders  where  they  pick  these  persons 
up,"  she  assented  languidly.  "They  re- 
mind me  of  a  headline  I  saw  in  the  paper 
this  morning — 'Tons  of  Hams  Unfit  for 
Human  Consumption.'  Are  any  of  you 
girls  coming  my  way?  I  can  give  two  or 
three  of  you  a  lift  in  my  limousine." 

"Thorry,  old  dear,  and  thanks  ever 
tho  much,"  said  the  cherub,  "but  I  in- 
structed Clarence,  my  man,  to  have  the 
Continued  on  page  62 


The  Parts  Men  Play 

Conlinued  from  Page  18 

up  indignantly.  With  the  exception  of 
Selwyn  and  the  two  Australians,  everyone 
had  followed  the  lead  of  the  Cockney  and 
disappeared  underneath  the  bed-clothes. 

"This,"  said  the  good  man,  "this 
frivolity  at  such  a  harrowing  moment  in 
our  country's  destiny  is  neither  seemly  nor 
respectful.  Cheerfulness  is  admirable,  un- 
til it  descends  to  horse-play." 

With  which  parting  salvo  the  worthy 
chaplain,  who  had  never  been  to  France, 
and  who  was  doing  the  best  he  could  ac- 
cording to  his  clerical  upbringing,  left  his 
unruly  flock,  taking  the  communique  with 
him. 

A  LITTLE  later  the  doctor  made  his 
-^*-  rounds,  pronouncing  Selwyn's  wound 
as  not  dangerous,  but  assuring  him  he  was 
lucky  to  be  alive.  Another  inch  either 
way  and.  .  .  .  Passing  on  to  the  Scots- 
man, he  stayed  a  considerable  length  of 
time;  but  as  the  screen  was  set  for  the 
examination,  the  American  had  no  way  of 
knowing  its  nature. 

And  so  with  constant  badinage,  seldom 
brilliant  but  never  unkind,  the  morning 
wore  on.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  Selwyn 
saw  a  wheeled  stretcher  brought  into  the 
ward  and  the  Highlander  lifted  on  to  it. 

"Jock,"  said  the  little  Cockney,  "I 
'opes  as  'ow  everythink  will  come  out 
orlright." 

"By  Gar,  Scoachie!"  cried  the  French- 
Canadian,  "I  am  sorree.  You  are  one 
dam  fine  feller,  Scoachie." 

"Dinna  worry  yesel's,"  said  the  man 
from  the  North.  "I'm  rare  an'  lucky  that 
it's  to  be  ma  richt  leg  and  no'  the  left,  for 
that  richt  shank  o'  mine  was  aye  a  wee 
thing  crookit  at  the  knee  and  didna  dae 
credit  tae  the  airchiteeture  o'  tither  ane." 

Thus,  amid  the  rough  encouragement  of 
his  fellows,  and  by  no  means  unconscious 
of  the  dignity  of  his  position,  the  High- 
land soldier  was  taken  away  to  the  oper- 
ating-room. 

The  French-Canadian  made  a  remark  to 
Selwyn,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  re- 
petition that  he  heard  him. 

A  BOUT  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  a 
■^^  little  stream  of  visitors  began  to 
arrive,  and  Thomas  Atkins,  with  his  ex- 
traordinary adaptability,  gravely,  if  some- 
what inaccurately,  answered  the  catechism 
of  well-meaning  old  ladies,  and  flirted 
heartily  and  openly  with  giggling  "flap- 
pers." 

■To  the  visitors,  however,  Austin  Selwyn 
paid  no  heed.  He  was  enduring  the  lassi- 
tude which  follows  a  fever.  He  knew  that 
the  crisis  had  come,  the  hour  when  he 
must  face  fairly  the  crash  and  ruin  of  his 
work;  but  he  put  it  off  as  something  to 
which  his  brain  was  unequal.  Like  slow, 
drifting  wisps  of  cloud,  different  phrases 
and  incidents  floated  across  his  mind, 
shadows  of  things  that  had  left  a  clear 
imprint  upon  his  senses.  With  the  odd 
vagrancy  of  an  undirected  mind,  he  found 
himself  recalling  a  few  of  Hamlet's  lines, 
and  smiling  wanly  to  think  how  after  all 
those    years   the    immortal   Shakespeare 
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could  give  words  to  his  own  thoughts  — 
".  .  .  .  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory;  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  air.  .  .  this 
brave  o'er-hanging  firmament — this  ma- 
jestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why, 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul 
and    pestilent    congregation    of    vapors." 

The  wings  of  memory  bore  him  back  to 
Harvard,  where  once  in  a  scene  from  Ham- 
let he  had  mouthed  those  very  words,  little 
dreaming  that  in  a  few  short  years  he 
shjiild  lose  the  sense  of  euphony  in  the 
cruel  realization  of  their  meaning. 

Then,  before  he  saw  her  or  heard  her 
step,  he  knew  that  she  had  come.  His 
heart  quickened,  and  his  breathing  was 
tremulous  with  mingled  emotions. 

"Well,"  she  said,  coming  to  his  bedside 
and  offering  her  hand,  "how  is  the  in- 
valid?" 

"Elise,"  he  said;  "it  is  wonderful  of  you 
to  come."  He  looked  at  her  khaki  uni- 
form, and  driver's  cap  which  imprisoned 
her  hair.  "Now,"  he  went  on  dreamily, 
"it  all  comes  back  to  me.  .  .  It  was  you 
who  brought  me  here." 

"Had  you  forgotten  that  already?" 
she  said,  bringing  a  chair  to  the  bedside. 

"I  couldn't  remember,"  he  answered 
weakly.  "All  I  know  is  that  I  was  walking 
alone — and  there  came  a  blank.  When  I 
woke  up,  I  was  here  with  a  head  that  didn't 
feel  quite  like  my  own.  But  I  knew  some- 
how that  you  had  been  with  me." 

"What  does  the  doctor  say  about  your 
wound?" 

"It  is  not  serious." 

"You  have  heard  since  what  happened?" 

"Yes." 

"It  was  absolutely  topping  the  way  you 
fought  for  that  child's  life." 

tj  E  made  a  deprecatory  gesture,  and  for 
-'■■*■  a  moment  conversation  ceased.  He 
was  wondering  at  her  voice.  A  subtle 
change  had  come  over  it.  Her  words 
were  just  as  uncomfortably  rapid  as  in  the 
first  days  of  their  friendship,  but  there  was 
a  hidden  quality  caught  by  his  ear  which 
he  could  not  analyze.  Looking  at  her  with 
eyes  that  had  waited  so  long  for  her  com- 
ing, he  felt  once  more  the  affinity  she  held 
with  things  of  nature.  Her  presence 
obliterated  everything  else.  They  were 
alone — the  two  of  them.  The  hospital, 
London,  the  world,  were  dimmed  to  a  dis- 
tant background. 

"After  such  a  night,"  he  said,  "it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  make  this  effort." 

"Not  at  all.     We're  cousins,  you  know." 

"I— I  don't—" 

"The  Americans  and  the  English,  I 
mean.  Relatives  always  go  to  each 
other's  funerals,  so  I  thought  I  might 
stretch  a  point  and  take  in  the  hospital." 

"Oh!.  .  .  That  was  all?" 

"Goodness,  no!  You  automatically  be- 
came a  protege  of  mine  when  I  picked  you 
up  last  night.  Isn't  that  a  horrid  expres- 
sion?— but  frightfully  fashionable  these 
unmoral  days." 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said  slowly, 
"but  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  you 
came  here  because.  .  .  well,  because  you 
wanted  to." 

"So  I  did.  An  air-raid  casualty  is  ever 
so  much  more  romantic  than  a  wounded 
soldier.  If  he  lives  through  it,  he  always 
proposes  the  very  next  day  either  to  the 
nurse  or  to  the  ambulance-driver,  whereas  a 
Tommy,  after  his  third  wound,  becomes  so 
blase." 

"You  shouldn't  torture  me,"  he  said, 
wincing  noticeably  under  the  incision  of 
her  words. 

Just  for  a  fleeting  instant  her  eyes  were 
softened  with  a  tender  look  of  self-reproach. 
His  heart  warmed  at  the  sight,  but  before 
he  could  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  a 
creation  of  his  own  fancy,  it  had  passed; 
and  once  more  she  was  holding  him  at  bay 
with  her  impersonal  abruptness. 

"Will  you  tell  me  about  yourself?" 
he  urged.     "Please." 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Everything,  everything!"  he  blurted 
out,  impetuously  leaning  forward.  "My 
Heavens!  Don't  you  know  how  I've  longed 
and  waited  for  this  moment  ever  since  that 
night  at  your  flat?  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  you — what  you've  done — where 
you've  been,  and.  .  .  .and  in  what  mys- 
terious way  you've  changed." 

"Have  I  changed?" 

"Of  course  you  have.  You're  trying  to 
appear  just  as  you  were  when  we  first  met, 
but  you  can't  do  it.  Even  if  I  hadn't 
noticed  the  difference  in  you,  I  should 
have  known  that  no  one  could  live  through 
these  times  and  remain  the  same." 

"Why  not?    Haven't  you?" 


What  a  Beautiful  Skin 

Why  envy  another  woman's  beautiful  skin  when  you  can  make  your  own 
^1  C,°'u  ,  1  ^'"■'^'  "Oman  who  has  a  good  skin  can  make  It  beautiful  to 
all  behoUlers.  Princess  Preparations  are  proved  by  a  quarter  century  practical 
use.  to  be  elective  and  unfailing.  Write  m  about  your  skin  and  we  wHl 
acmse  you  Our  preparations  are  sure  relief  for  Pimples,  B>8ckhea<ls. 
Wrinkles,    Undue    Rednejss,    Eczema    and    all    non-lnfertious    skhi    troubles. 

Princess    Complexion    Puriiier     $1.60 

Princess  Cold  Cream 75 

Princess    Face    Powder    75 

Princess    Hair   Rejuvenator 1.50 

The  Hiscott  Institute,  Limited 

59F  College  Street  -  _  _  Toronto 


HORLICKs 


SMaltedM***^ 


Horlick's 

Malted  Milk 

Used  successfully  Everywhere  nearly  %  eentoif 

Made  under  sanitary  conditions  from  clean,  ricn. 
milk,  with  extract  of  our  specially  malted  gndn. 
The  Food-Diinic  Is  prepared  by  stirring  the  powder  in  water. 
Infanta  cmd  Children  thrioe  on  it.  Agrees  witK  the 
weakest  stomach  of  the  Invalid  and  Agedm 
Invigoratiiig  as  a  Quick  Lunch  at  offlce  or  ttSAiOo 

Ask  for  Horlick'S  The'ori^'L 
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"He  Deposits  $500  a  Monthf 


"S 


"A  few  years  ago  he  started  at 
Browning's  at  $15  a  week.  Married, 
had  one  child,  couldn't  save  a  cent. 
One  day  he  came  in  here  desperate — 
wanted  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars — 
wife  was  sick. 

"I  said, 'Billy,  I'm  going  to  give  you 
something  worth  more  than  a  loan — some 
good  advice — and  if  you'll  follow  it  I'll  let 
you  have  the  hundred,  too.  You  don't  want 
to  work  for  $15  a  week  all  your  life,  do  youf ' 
Of  course  he  didn't.  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  there's 
a  way  to  climb  out  of  your  job  to  something 
better.  Take  up  a  course  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  in  the  work 
you  want  to  advance  in,  and  put  in  some  of 
your  evenings  getting  special  training.  The 
Schools  will  do  wonders  for  you — I  know, 
we've  got  several  I.  C.  S.  boys  right  here  in 
the  bank.' 

"That  very  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton 
and  a  few  days  later  he  had  started  studying 
at  home.  Why,  in  a  few  months  he  had 
doubled  his  salary!  Next  thing  I  knew  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  his  department,  and 
two  months  ago  they  made  him  Manager. 
And  he's  making  real  money.  Owns  his  own 
home,  has  quite  a  little  property  beside,  and 
he's  a  regular  at  that  window  every  month. 
It  just  shows  what  a  man  can  do  in  a  little 
spare  time." 

Employers  are  begging  for  men  with 
ambition,  men  who  really  want  to  get  ahead 
in  the  world  and  arc  willing  to  prove  it  by 
training  themselves  in  spare  time  to  do  some 
one  thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind   of  a  man  1 


EE  that  man  at  the 
Receiving  Teller's 
window?  That's  Billy 
King,  Manager  for  Brown- 
ing Company.  Every 
month  he  comes  in  and 
deposits  $500.  I've  been 
watching  Billy  for  a  long 
time — take  almost  as  much 

interest  in  him  as  I 
do  in  my  own  boy. 


The  International  Correspondence  Schools  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  help  you  prepare  for  some- 
thing better  if  you'll  give  them  the  chance. 
More  than  two  million  men  and  women  in 
the  last  28  years  have  taken  the  I.  C.  S. 
route  to  more  meney.  Over  110,000  others 
are  getting  ready  in  the  same  way  right  now. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  let 
others  climb  over  you  when  you  have  the 
same  chance  they  have?  Surely  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  find  out  just  what  there  is  in  this 
proposition  for  you.  Here  is  all  we  ask: 
Without  cost,  witkouf  obligating  yourself  in 
any  way,  simply  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 

r^  ».*  ^^  ..—  -w   TKAR    OUT  MEHK  ^-"  "^  ^"^  '~~  "^^ 
INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOL* 
,  CANADIAN,  LIMITED 

I   Dept.207710  St.  OatHerln.  St.,  W.       Montrell.  0»ii»<l» 
Explain,  without  obllgallnu  me,  how  1  can  quall^  for 
the  position,  or  In  tho  subject,  he/ore  which  I  mark  X. 
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ocolatos 

THOUSAN  DS  of  men  commenced 
to  eat  Moir's  Chocolates  while 
in     service     overseas.        They 
craved  the  nourishing  candy   with 
the    distinctive    taste     and     wrote 
home  for  more  Moir's. 

Just  as  tea  is  now  an  afternoon 
beverage  with  service  men,  so  have 
they  become  attached  to  the  habit 
of  eating  Moir's  Chocolates  when- 
ever that  old  trench  craving  for 
sweets  comes  upon  them.  They 
know  Moir's  Chocolates  have  a 
hundred  or  more  varieties  of 
fillings — and  have  found  those  that 
suit  their  taste. 


Let  the  Kiddies  taste  it  once 

— that's  sufficient.  To-morrow  they  will  say  Kkovah 
Custard  again,  please — and  the  next  day  too! 

Kkovah  Custard 

U  abMlaUly  pure  and  wholesome.  The  Kkovah  flavor  i«— well— 
Kkovah  flavor  only.  Ajsk  the  kiddies,  they  know!  Your  dealer  will 
aopply  yoa  in  15c.  tins.     If  he  cannot,  write  direct  to 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham  of  Canada,  Limited 

"    PKTER  STREET  TORONTO.   ONTAKIO 


itilll. 
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He  laughed  grimly,  and  his  head  sank 
back  on  the  pillows.  "I  want  to  know  all 
about    you,    Elise,"    he    repeated    dully. 

"Very  well."  She  smoothed  her  skirt 
with  her  hands,  and  folded  them  Quakeress 
fashion.  "As  you  know,  I  once  had  a  flat 
in  Park  Walk — which  I  shared  with  var- 
ious and  variegated  female  patriots,  also 
engaged  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  motor- 
cars. Edna  was  the  first  one  to  follow 
Marion,  after  she  and  I  quarrelled,  but 
Edna  couldn't  break  the  habit  of  wander- 
ing into  the  Ritz  for  luncheon  every 
second  day  with  only  a  shilling  in  her 
pocket. 

"But  I  don't  see  how — " 

"You  poor  innocent!  Someone  always 
paid — don't  worry.  So  we  parted  com- 
pany on  that  issue,  and  I  asked  Mabel  to 
take  Edna's  place.  Mabel  was  frightfully 
nice,  but  took  to  opium  cigarettes,  and 
then  to  heroin.  She  disappeared  one  night 
and  never  came  back.  Poor  girl!  Her 
going  made  room  for  Lily,  who  read  the 
very  nicest  modern  novels,  and  always 
cried  through  the  love  scenes.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  her  sitting  up  in  bed  read- 
ing a  book,  eating  chocolates,  and  sob- 
bing like  a  crocodile.  Lily  had  only  one 
weakness — marrying  Flying  Corps  officers. 
It  was  really  the  army's  fault  giving  two  of 
her  husbands  leave  at  the  same  time." 

Selwyn  frowned.  "What  a  dreadful 
experience,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  She  gave  a  little 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  but  the  spirit  of 
badinage  had  vanished  both  from  her  face 
and  from  her  voice.  "It  didn't  take  long 
to  lose  most  of  one's  illusions.  It  is  one 
thing  to  meet  people  as  Lord  Durwent's 
daughter,  and  quite  another  as  a  free- 
lance ambulance-driver.  I've  seen  what 
people  really  are  since  I've  been  on  my 
own,  and  I'm  sick  of  the  whole  thing." 

"You  don't  mean  that,  Elise." 

"I  do.  Men  are  rotten,  and  women 
are  cats." 

rj  E  smiled  quizzically,  but  she  kept  her 
••■  ■*•  eyes  averted  from  his.  It  almost 
appeared  as  if  she  were  determined  to 
retain  her  pose  of  callousness  at  any  effort, 
but  his  sense  of  psychology  told  him  that 
this  first  conjecture  was  correct.  The 
girl  who  had  endured  was  trying  to  hide 
herself  behind  the  personality  of  her  old 
self. 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  is  an 
old  trick  of  women  to  talk  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  themselves.  I  don't  care  what 
you  have  seen — you  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  these  long  months 
and  believe  in  your  innermost  soul  that 
either  men  or  women  are  rotten.  In 
many  ways  I  feel  as  if  what  little  knowledge 
I  possess  dates  from  last  night;  and  I 
have  learned  things  about  men  right  here 
in  this  ward  to-day  that  have  made  me 
humble.  These  chaps  that  we  call  ignorant, 
the  lower  classes.  .  .  .  why,  they  are 
superb,  wonderful.  I  tell  you  they  have 
greatness  in  them.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  them — " 

"Haven't  I  seen  them?"  she  cried,  with  a 
little  catch  in  her  throat,  "hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times.  Almost  every  day, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  I've  gone  to 
meet  the  Red  Cross  trains.  I  have  seen 
men  die  while  being  lifted  out  of  the  am- 
bulance— men  who  would  try  to  smile 
their  thanks  to  us  just  before  the  end  came. 
I  have — "  She  caught  her  hands  in  a 
tight  grip,  and  her  eyes  welled  with  tears. 
"But  they're  just  jingoes,  I  suppose," 
she  said,  blending  a  scornfulness  with  her 
repressed  grief. 

"I  have  deserved  this,"  said  Selwyn,  his 
face  drawn.  "Nothing  that  you  can  say 
is  half  so  bitter  as  my  thoughts." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,"  she  said. 

"If  ever  a  man  was  sincere,  I  was,  Elise. 
Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  followed  the 
one  path,  thinking  there  was  a  great  light 
ahead.  .  .  .  Now,  I  am  afraid  that,  per- 
haps, it  was  only  a  mirage." 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  she  replied  vehemently. 
"I  hated  you  for  thinking  English  women 
would  not  aid  their  men  to  fight,  and  I 
wanted  never  to  see  you  again.  But  do 
you  remember  when  I  said  that  the  glory 
of  war  was  in  women's  blood?  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  it  at  the  be- 
ginning; for,  when  I  first  saw  the  wounded 
arrive,  I  was  madly  excited.  I  wanted  to 
shout  and  cheer.  But,  as  the  months  have 
gone  on,  and  I  have  seen  our  soldiers  maim- 
ed and  bleeding  and  suffering.  .  .  while 
thousands  of  their  women  at  home  have 
simply  broken  loose  and  lost  all  sense  of 
decency  or  self-respect  —  oh,  what's  the 
use?" 

"But  you  mustn't  forget  the  women  who 


have  done  such  great  things  for  the  coun- 
try." 

"I  know — but  what's  it  all  for?  Since 
this  battle  of  the  Somme  our  casualties 
have  been  frightful,  and  every  day  means 
so  many  of  our  real  men  killed,  and  so 
many  more  shirkers  and  rotters  in  pro- 
portion to  carry  on  the  life  of  England. 
We've  had  our  women's  revolution  all 
right.  There  are  not  many  of  the  old 
barriers  left,  but  what  a  mess  we  have 
made  of  our  freedom!  When  I  think  of 
all  that,  and  then  recall  what  you  said 
about  war.  .  .  I  know  that  you  were  right 
and  we  were  wrong." 

"You  are  wonderfully  brave,"  said  Sel- 
wyn, "not  only  for  having  done  so  much, 
but  in  telling  me  that." 

"No,"  she  said,  lowering  her  eyes  to  the 
gloves  which  she  held  in  her  hand;  "I  have 
lost  all  my  courage.  Every  night  I  feel 
as  if  another  day  of  meeting  the  wounded 
would  kill  me.  .  .  If  it  could  only  end! 
Anything  would  be  better  than  these  awful 
casualty  lists." 

"Elise."  He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  leaned  towards  her.  "You  prove 
yourself  a  woman  when  you  say  that.  .  .  . 
but  you're  wrong.  I  can't  give  my  reasons 
yet,  but  since  last  night  I  have  been  seeing 
clearer  and  clearer  that  Britain  not  only 
must  not  lose,  but  she  must  win."  I  know 
other  men  have  said  it  ten  thousand  times, 
but  only  to-day  have  I  begun  to  see  that, 
in  its  own  strange,  unidealistic  manner, 
this  Empire  is  fighting  for  civilization." 

"Then" — her  eyes  were  lit  with  sudden, 
glistening  radiancy — "then  you  don't 
think  our  men  have  died  uselessly?" 

"I  could  not  believe  in  God,"  he  an- 
swered, wondering  at  the  calm  certainty  of 
his  voice  uttering  things  which  would  have 
infuriated  him  a  few  hours  before,  "if  I 
thought  that  this  war's  dead  had  fallen 
for  nothing.  .  .  "  His  hand,  which  had 
been  raised  in  gesture,  fell  limply  on  the 
bed.  "Up  to  yesterday,"  he  went  on 
slowly,  "I  reasoned  truth;  to-day — I  feel 
trutli.  .  .  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  always  so, 
that  higher  knowledge  begins  with  end  of 
reasoning." 

FOR  a  couple  of  minutes  neither  spoke, 
and  his  head  was  throbbing  with  anvil 
beats.  Twice  she  started  to  speak,  but 
stopped  each  time  as  though  distrustful  of 
her  own  words. 

"I  am  going  back  to  America,  Elise," 
he  said,  without  looking  at  her,  "to  try  and 
discover  what  I  really  think.  Out  of  all 
these  wasted  months,  with  last  night's 
climax  of  damnable  murder,  every  con- 
viction has  been  stripped  from  me,  except 
two;  first,  that  Germany,  for  her  own  sake 
and  for  the  future  of  humanity,  must  be 
beaten;  the  other.  .  .  .  well,  it  is  hardly  a 
conviction.  It  is  more  like  a  hunger,  a 
gnawing  hunger,  for  a  civilization  that  will 
in  some  manner  atone  for  all  these  lives 
that  have  been  lost." 

A  wall  of  pain  pressed  against  his  head, 
and  his  face  went  gray  with  agony.  In  an 
instant  she  was  standing  over  him  ar- 
ranging his  pillows,  and  soothing  his  temple 
with  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  hands. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months,  he 
knew  the  help  and  compassion  of  a  woman 
— and  the  woman  was  Elise.  He  was  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  weary  from  the  long 
travail  of  the  mind,  and  her  presence,  with 
its  indefinable  fragrance  of  clover  and 
morning  flowers,  was  as  exquisite  music  to 
his  senses. 

"If  you  only  knew,"  he  murmured,  "how 
I  have  longed  for  this  moment.  And 
though  I  have  been  dreading  the  hour  when 
I  should  have  to  face  the  future,  and  admit 
my  terrible  failure  to  myself — your  com- 
ing has  made  it  all  so  easy.  Listen,  Elise 
dear.  ..." 

The  Cockney  patient  leaned  over  witha 
bag  in  his  hand.  "'Ave  a  gripe?"  he  said 
genially. 

"No,  th— "  began  Selwyn. 

"Thanks  so  much,"  said  Elise,  taking 
the  bag  and  picking  a  small  cluster  for  the 
American,  afterwards  handing  the  bag 
back  to  the  Tommy. 

"'Ave  a  few  yourself,  won't  yer?"  said 
the  warrior. 

"May  I?" 

"'Ere,"  said  the  Cockney,  with  mock 
brusqueness.     "Tike  a  bunch." 

As  she  selected  two  or  three  of  the  grapes 
and  smiled  her  acknowledgments  to  the 
delighted  donor,  Selwyn's  conception  of 
the  new  Elise  grew  in  certainty.  Without 
being  in  the  least  dictatory,  she  had  over- 
ruled his  thoughtless  refusal  of  the  fruit; 
and,  equally  without  patronage  or  maudlin 
effusiveness,  she  had  contrived  to  make  the 
most  of  the  little  incident,  giving  as  much 
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They  remain 
black  to 
the  end 

You  may  subject  Haw- 
ley-Dyed  Stockings  and 
Socks  to  the  roughest 
laundry  treatment,  but 
they  will  still  retain 
their  inimitable  deep, 
dense,  black  lustre. 

Hawleys 

Hygienic 

Black: 


British  Dve 


For  Cotton  and  Thread  Stockings  and  S«cks 

is  guaranteed  fast  and 
actually  improves  the 
quality  of  the  hosiery 
upon  which  it  is  dyed. 

Hawley-Dyed  Stockings  and 
Socks  are  made  in  two  distinct 
finishes— "Cashmere"  and  "Silk" 
Finish.  Every  pair  bears  the 
Hawley  mark  wliich  guarantees 
the  dye  to  be  stainless,  perspira- 
tion proof,  and  absolutely  fast. 

when    buying  «^r^^hTC»^ 

S.ock,n^and     S,,,,^^^^^^^^ 

Sole  Dyers  (to  the  Trade  only) 
A.   E.    HAWLEY   &   CO.,  LTD. 

Sketchley    Dye    Works,    Hinckley,    England 


MOTHERSILL'S 

SEASICK  REMEDY 

It  prevents  and  relieves  nausea. 
Officially  adopted  by  Steamship 
Companies  on  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  Contains  no  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, opium,  chloral,  coal  tar  pro- 
ducts or  their  derivatives, nor  o'her 
habit  forming  drugs. 

Sold  by  leading  drugrgists  —  60c 
and  $1.20  on  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


SEASICK 
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IN 

^CANADA 


WRITE  WELL& 
LAST  LONGER 
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pleasure  to  the  wounded  Britisher  as  was 
possible  in  so  trifling  a  matter. 

But,  small  as  it  was,  Selwyn  noted  her 
delicacy,  and  the  quick  understanding  of 
the  different  personalities  involved.  Many 
people  possess  the  virtue  of  unselfishness: 
to  him,  it  seemed  that  Elise  had  attained 
to  the  art. 

PERHAPS  from  the  very  intensity  of 
their  previous  talk,  the  threads  snapped 
and  her  quickly  uttered  sentences,  with  the 
accompanying  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  showed 
him  that  he  could  hope  for  little  more  than 
badinage  for  the  rest  of  her  visit.  Almost 
as  if  she  desired  to  eradicate  the  memory 
of  her  emotional  admission,  she  gave  her 
vivacity  full  play.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
tried  to  bring  back  the  close  intimacy  of 
their  souls,  but  she  fenced  him  off  and  met 
his  heart-hungry  glances  with  the  gayest  of 
smiles. 

Roselawn,  she  told  him,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  convalescent  home,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Durwent  were  living  in 
one  of  the  wings.  Practically  all  the 
servants  had  enlisted  or  gone  into  war-work, 
and  even  Mathews,  the  groom,  after  per- 
juring himself  before  a  whole  regiment  of 
army  doctors,  had  been  accepted  .(with 
grave  official  doubts)  for  military  service. 

Interspersed  with  these  details  she  re- 
counted incidents  of  her  London  life  as  an 
ambulance-driver,  and  it  was  all  her  lis- 
tener could  do  to  follow  the  swift  irrelevance 
of  her  course.  Only  once  did  she  pau.se 
when,  in  answer  to  his  question,  she  told 
him  she  had  heard  nothing  of  Dick. 

But  though  her  sentences  still  had  the 
crispness  of  a  whip,  and  though  her  cheeks 
were  lit  with  life's  fire,  as  in  the  days  when 
she  led  Boy-blue  through  leafy  paths  of 
adventure,  she  was  not  the  Elise  of  former 
times. 

Marred  as  she  had  then  been  by  the 
domination  of  her  intensive  dissatisfaction, 
the  tyranny  of  her  moods,  the  lack  of 
human  response,  yet  she  had  gripped  his 
imagination  as  no  other  woman  had  ever 
done.  But  out  of  the  moonlight,  in  the 
very  presence  of  hell's  vapors,  had  come 
the  new  Elise  whose  utmost  efforts  could 
not  succeed  in  belying  her  changed 
personality.  She  had  lived  in  close  com- 
panionship to  suffering,  and  though  in  her 
dislike  of  self-righteousness  and  her  hatred 
of  mock  sentimentality  she  tried  to  deny 
the  fact  even  to  herself,  her  experiences  had 
diffused  all  her  wilful,  unbridled  paradox 
with  the  warm  glow  of  sympathy— that 
gentle,  wonderful,  secret  gift  of  deft  under- 
standing: that  transcendent  power  of  the 
mind  to  penetrate  another's  soul,  and  call 
to  life  the  slumbering  best. 

Even  her  face,  the  revelation  of  the  soul, 
showed  her  achievement.  There  was  no 
longer  the  pouting  of  warring  lips,  and  the 
dulling  of  eyes,  demanding  their  little 
moments  of  ascendency.  She  had  not 
lost  her  spontaneity  or  the  instinctive 
charm  which  had  made  her  seem  so  much 
more  in  tune  with  out-of-doors  than  with 
the  confines  of  a  house,  but  all  had  blended. 
Her  spirit  and  her  body  had  become  an 
indissoluble  unison.  In  the  forgetfulness 
of  self,  she  had  found  herself. 

And  while  his  veins  were  coursing  with 
the  potent  fluid  of  his  love  for  her,  and 
only  her — he  found  himself  glorying  in  the 
very  femininity  of  the  girl.  Even  in  the 
quick  exchange  of  conversation,  and  in  the 
grip  of  his  newly-awakened  passion,  his 
mind  experienced  a  delight  in  contrasting 
her  with  the  women  he  had  known. 

He  had  seen  so  many  whose  only  at- 
tempt at  individuality  was  an  aping  of 
men's  habits  and  mannerisms;  he  had  met 
such  numbers  in  his  own  country  who  had 
let  the  acquiring  of  a  certain  tabloid  intel- 
lectuality make  them  sexless;  he  had  en- 
countered countless  women,  too  frivolous 
or  callous  or  timorous  to  admit  the  verities 
of  life.  .  .  .  But  before  him  was  a  girl 
whose  warm-colored  pride  of  womanliness 
linked  her  with  the  great  women  of  the 
past. 

The  daughters  of  vikings,  looking  out  to 
sea  with  their  bosoms,  like  its  own,  rising 
and  subsiding  in  the  salt-foamed  air.  .  . 
the  daughters  of  Norman  kings  following 
their  fathers  into  the  Saxons'  land.  .  .  the 
daughters  of  Royalists  defying  the  Round- 
head hordes.  .  .  This  English  girl,  in  her 
admission  and  acceptance  of  woman- 
hood's traditions,  had  become  sister  to  all 
of  these. 

And    looking    at    her    with    half-open, 
dreamy  eyes,  the  unuttered  words  came  to 
Selwyn:  "Daughter  of  a  great  past  .... 
Mother  of  a  greater  future." 
To   be  Conliniied 
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SOiLED  stockings  wear  out 
soonest!  LUX-washed 
stockings  last  the  longest. 
Its  so  simple  and  easy  to  wash 
them  m  the  quickly  made, creamy 
LUX  lather.  Do  it  without  twist- 
ing or  rubbing.  Do  it  in  a  very 
few  moments.  Iron  while  damp 
with  a  warm  iron  and  the  daintiest,  sheerest 
stockings  look  like  new — for  LUX  is  so  pure  that 
it  will  harm  nothing  that  pure  water  may  touch. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  LUX.     Grocers  and 
departmental  stores  sell  it. 
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Only 


It's  So  Easy  to  Keep 
the  Closet  Shining 

Sani-Flush  is  made  for  just  that  one  thing 
— to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  your  closet 
bowl  shining  white  and  odorless.  All  of  the 
hard,  unpleasant  work  that  it  used  to  cost  ta 
have  a  clean  closet  bowl  is  done  by  Sani- 
Flush.  No  more  dipping  out  of  water,  scrub- 
bing nor  scouring.  Just  follow  the  directions 
on  the  can  and  stains  and  deposits  of  every 
sort — in  every  cranny  of  the  bowl  and  trap 
will  disappear.  Vigorous  cleaner  that  it  is, 
Sani-Flush  cannot  hurt  the  plumbing. 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

10-12-14  McCaul  Street 
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-"Out  of  your  whole  day 
give  but  a  moment." 


Before  you  dress 
in  the  morning — 

Before  you  retire  at  night — 
powder  all  over  with 

T/IL^VJn  POWb^RS 


SH  Tim 


The  result  will  sur- 
prise you. 

A  feeling  of  freshness 
that  lasts  through  the 
day. 

No  clothes  clinging; 
no  skin  irritation;  an 
atmosphere  of  clean- 
ness,  freshness, 
charm. 

Sprinkle  a  little  in 
your  shoes  before 
walking. 

Dust  between  the 
sheets  on  a  hot  Sum- 
mer's night. 

Mennen  Violet  Tal- 
cum— Fresh  as  the 
morning. 

Mennen  Sen  Yang — 
Redolent  of  the 
East. 

Mennen  Cream  Tint 
—  for  those  who 
find  a  white  Talcum 
unbecoming. 

Mennen  Flesh  Tint-— 
The  "first"  Flesh 
Tint  Talcum. 

And  the  famous 
Mennen  Borated 
Talcum  for  Baby — 
Has  been  unequalled 
for  forty   years. 

The  Mennen  Co. 

Factory:  Montreal 

Sales  Office: 

Harold   F.   Ritchie 

&  Co.,  Limited 

10  McCaul  Street 

Toronto 
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Women  AND 


Thei^^^] 


The   Lady  of  Rowancroft    Gardens 


[JHIS  is  not  the  story  of  a 
woman's  business  suc- 
cess—though it  is  that, 
too,  in  a  way.  It  is 
rather  a  story  of  how  a 
woman  turned  the  work 
she  loved  into  a  means 
of  earning  a  living,  and 
of  the  interest  it  paid 
back  to  her  in  countless 

unreckonable   ways   as   she   went   along. 
As  a  young  woman  in  her  city  home. 

Miss  Blacklock  had  loved 

flowers  and,  for  the  pure 

pleasure  of  it,  had  grown 

them  "till  it  hurt  her  con- 
science to  spend  so  much 

money  on  roots  and  seeds 

and  bulbs  and  the  hundred 

other    things   that    go    to 

make  a  garden."  Then  her 

church  started  the  talents 

plan  of  raising  money.  Her 

conscience   didn't   trouble 

her  at  all  when  she  was 

spending    money    for    the 

church,  so  she  enlarged  her 

garden  and  grew  flowers  to 

sell.     When  her  father  died,  leaving  her 

alone,  she  wanted  an  interest  in  life  and 

she  wanted  to  get  out  to 

the  country,  so  she  began 

looking  around  for  a  place 

of  ten  acres,  which  seems 

to  be  the  ideal  size  for  a 

woman's  flower  farm. 
It  was  right  here  that 

she  came  up  against  her 

first  difficulty.    Nice  little 

ten-acre  farms,  suitable  in 

soil  and  contour  and  local- 
ity for  horticulture,  are  un- 
believably scarce.     About 

the   only   chance   of   ever 

finding  one,  is  to  set  out 

with  the  vision  to  see  how 

an  unpromising  bit  of  land 

may  be  made  to  blossom. 

Miss  Blacklock  looked  first 

where  countless  others  had 

looked  before  her  and  found 

nothing.     Then   she  went  farther  into  a 

less  well-known  and  more  beautiful  sec- 
tion.     One     day 

she  looked  up  the 

river  flowing 

through  Meadow- 
vale  and  caught  a 

glimpse  of  a  bit 

of    hill    between 

the  willows. 

"That's    what    I 

want,"    she    an- 
nounced   to    her 

companion,  a  wo- 
man who  also  had 

an  artist's  eye  for 

landscape.       "Of 

course  it  is,"  her 

friend     agreed, 

"anyone  would 

want    that,    but 

you  won't  get  it. 

The  owner  won't 

break  up  his  farm 

to  give  you  that 

particular  piece  of 

it."  He  did,  how- 
ever,  after  some 

persuasion,  and 

the  following 

spring  Miss 

Blacklock  moved 

out  to  her  farm. 


By    ETHEL    M.    CHAPMAN 

TT  was  no  garden  of  Eden.  The  beauty 
•*•  at  that  time  was  all  in  the  view  of  the 
river  flats.  The  farm  itself,  except  for  a 
piece  of  woodlot  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
was  as  bald  as  Golgotha.  The  photograph 
taken  the  day  Miss  Blacklock  arrived 
shows  the  very  commonplace  aspect  it 
presented  with  the  men  digging  a  well,  a 
few  timbers  laid  for  the  foundation  of  a 
temporary  cottage,  and  one  portable 
chicken-house,  standing  against  the  horizon 
like  a  shack  on  a  prairie.     In  the  fall  of 


The  farm  wh«n  Miss  Blacklock  came  to  it  the  first  sprinsr 

the  same  year  she  took  another  photo- 
graph.    It  is  rather  hard  to  believe  that 


The  same  spot  in   the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

such  a  change  could  be  accomplished  in 
six  months  but  photographs  cannot  lie. 


The  Tiew  which  first  inflaenced  MiM  Blacklock  to  buy  Rowancroft. 


Her  original  plan  was  to  grow  flowers  for 
cutting,    and    she    would    probably    have 
had  the  quickest  returns  from  this  line  if 
the   scarcity   of   labor   had   not   made   it 
impossible  to  develop  it  to  any  extent. 
The  safer,  wiser  course  seemed  to  be  to 
specialize  in  roots,  bulbs  and  seeds.     Per- 
haps, too,  this  was  more  interesting  since 
she  was  fond  of  hybridizing  and  develop- 
ing plants  of  her  own.     Anyway  she  had 
her  grounds  just  nicely  started  with  plant- 
ings made  for  the  first  year's  crop  when  the 
war  came.    Nothing  short 
of  flood  or  drought  could 
have  been  more  disastrous 
to  a  horticultural  business. 
The    call    went    over    the 
country  for  people  to  dig 
up  their  flower  beds  and 
plant      vegetables;     there 
seemed  no  reasonably  sound 
excuse  for  growing  flowers 
at  all.  "We  didn't  actually 
dig  out  our  flowers,"  said 
Miss  Blacklock,   "but  we 
didn't  extend  our  plantings 
any  during  the  war.  What 
the  place  might  have  been 
with  those  five  years  given  to  developing 
the  business,  you  can  imagine." 

Still  she  considers  it  no 
hardship  that  her  personal 
plans  were  interfered  with. 
The   lady   of   Rowancroft 
Gardens    has    an    artistic 
temperament  tempered 
with  a  rare  amount  of  com- 
mon    sense     and     public 
spirit.    On  account  of  the 
potato  famine  this  spring, 
she     put     in     somewhere 
around  two  acres  of  pota- 
toes, and  we  gather  that 
she  takes  no  special  de- 
light in  growing  potatoes, 
nor  that  they  are,  by  any 
means,  her  most  remuner- 
ative crop.    Weather  con- 
ditions,   too,    have   some- 
times played  rather  rough- 
ly with   her  work.      Last 
winter,   in  spite  of  careful  covering,  the 
severe   weather   killed   every   canterbury 
bell,  most  of  the 
phlox  and  some  of  - 
the  hollyhocks. 
In  the  spring  with 
the  true  farmer's 
optimism,  she 
planted   more   of 
them;  no  farmer 
ever  looks  for  two 
bad  seasons  in 
succession. 


npHERE'S  an 
A  unusual  com- 
bination of  the 
dreamer  and  the 
doer  in  the  lady 
of  Rowancroft 
Gardens.  "This 
was  such  a  beau- 
tiful little  spot," 
she  said,  "that  I 
was  almost  afraid 
to  take  it  for  fear 
of  spoiling  it.  I 
haven't  had  time 
to  do  much  per- 
manent planting 
except  some  ever- 
greens and  low 
shrubbery     lead- 
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\/OU  wonder  why  so  many 
■*  men  get  bald?  A  doctor  told 
me  why  the  other  day.  Because 
they  aren't  careful  to  dry  their 
hair.  Many  a  chap  washes  hia 
whole  head  when  he  washes  his 
face,  but  he  doesn't  dry  his  hair 
as  carefully  as  he  does  his  skin. 
And  the  mouths  of  the  hair  folli- 
cles catch  cold.  They  get  catarrh 
and  exude  an  oily  substance. 
This  dries  over  the  root  in  a 
ccaly  formation  and  is  eventually 
rubbed  off  and  called  dandruff. 
After  a  while,  the  cold  becomes 
chronic,  the  hair  falls  out,  and 
the  follicles  close  up. 

When  you  look 
at  all  the  bald 
heads  around 
y  o  u — y  o  u  '  1 1 
agree  with  me 
that  it  is  worth 

careful.     However, 

utmost 


care,    your 


while   being 

despite   the 

Ecalp  will   catch   cold    at   times. 

Llut  that  neeo  not  worry  you  if  you 
give  your  hair  atten- 
tion. Use  Corson's 
Hair  Tonic  every 
morning — it's  an  ex- 
cellent dressing  for 
the  hair  and  it  keeps 
the  scalp  in  6ne  con- 
dition, relieves  cold 
and  irritation  and  so 
prevents  dandruff. 

It's  made  in  Canada — you'll 
like  its  fresh,  clean  fragrance. 
You  can  get  it  at  any  drugstore. 
Costs  50c  and  $1,00.  Applica- 
tions of  "Corson's"  at  all  first 
class  barber  shops. 

Cors(m*s 

(EAU  DE   quinine:  ) 

HAnt  TONIC 


KEEP  YOUR  SHOES   NEAT 


White 

Slioe 

Dressing 

WHITE     ^0""  Men's  Women's      vvSrrp 
iiouio     and  Children's  Shoes      cake; 
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ing  into  the  woodlot  and  I  did  take  pains 
to  get  a  decent  curve  on  the  drive.  Apart 
from  these,  we  have  been  so  busy  we've 
just  planted  things  where  they  would  do 
well." 

These  masses  of  plants  put  just  "where 
they  would  do  well,"  however,  have  run 
to  a  ra\'ishing  style  of  beauty  of  their 
own.  Tall,  spiky  clumps  of  delphiniums 
in  varying  shades  of  mauve  and  blue, 
vivid  little  groups  of  poppies  blowing  in 
the  wind,  here  a  misty  swaying  bush 
of  baby's  breath  and  there  the  "scarlet 
lightning"  from  a  grandmother's  garden, 
columbines  in  shady  places  developed  to  a 
rare  degree  of  elegance,  low  borders  of 
brown-eyed  Susans,  and  here  and  there  a 
flaunting  hollyhock — and  the  bees  hum- 
ming through  in  the  sun  all  day  like 
an  orchestra  tuning  up — well,  it  seems 
just  what  a  garden  was  meant  to  be. 
"Perhaps  we  wouldn't  get  such  a 
beautiful  effect  if  we  planned  it,"  Miss 
Blacklock  remarked.  "The  secret  of 
landscape  gardening  is  to  follow  Nature. 
Nature  never  plants  stiffly  and  she  is  very 
prodigal  of  her  colors.  There  are  few 
colors  that  clash  in  flowers  except  some  of 
the  magenta  pinks  and  scarlets." 

She  does  not  grow  roses  for  the  market, 
but  she  has  one  or  two  rare  Japanese 
roses  and  an  old-fashioned  cabbage  rose 
from  a  friend's  garden  grows  wild  in  a 
corner  of  its  own.  A  wild  raspberry 
creeps  out  from  under  a  lilac  hedge  and 
climbs  over  a  stump.  "I  suppose  when 
you  have  time  you'll  chop  that  old  rasp- 
berry down,"  her  friends  occasionally 
suggest,  to  which  she  replies,  "Indeed  I 
won't.  I'm  just  beginning  to  learn  how 
beautiful  a  raspberry  is.  In  the  summer 
with  its  glossy  green  leaves  and  shining 
red  and  black  berries,  it  radiates  a  most 
healthful  cheerfulness;  in  the  fall  the 
stalks  are  as  red  as  fire."  Her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  natural  beauty  of  things  even 
extends  to  sparing  a  wild  apple  tree  in  the 
lane  for  the  sake  of  its  blossoms  in  spring 
and  its  scarlet  fruit  in  ripening  time. 
It  sounds  rather  incongruous  to  say  that 
Miss  Blacklock  has  taken  considerable 
trouble  to  beautify  her  woodlot.  A  for- 
mer owner  at  one  time  used  this  part  of 
the  place  for  a  deer  park,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  deer  browsed  off  the  ferns  and 
wild  fiowers  until  there  were  finally  none 
left.  One  of  Miss  Blacklock's  assistants,  a 
woman  who  is  also  a  practical  naturalist, 
has  taken  special  pains  to  get  the  woods 
replanted  and  has  brought  ferns  and  hy- 
paticas  from  some  distance  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  if  all  the  visitors  who  come  to 
Rowan  croft  do  not  appreciate  the  rasp- 
berry bush,  they  seem  to  unanimously  like 
the  ferns,  for  almost  everyone  who  wanders 
into  the  woodlot  comes  back  with  an  arm- 
ful, exclaiming:  "Look  at  the  lovely 
ferns  I  found  in  your  woods." 

TN  addition  to  the  mixed  planting  there 
-'■  are  large  solid  beds  of  peonies  for  cut- 
ting, and  of  delphiniums,  the  latter  making 
a  patch  of  blue  which  shows  for  miles 
along  the  highway.  Only  under  the 
direction  of  a  flower-lover  like  Miss  Black- 
lock  can  the  average  person  fully  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  a  delphinium.  She  knows 
because  she  has  developed  special  varieties 
of  her  own.  Pointing  out  one  which  per- 
haps seems  very  modest  compared  to  the 
others,  she  will  observe,  "That's  a  wonder- 
ful delphinium — not  wonderful  in  its 
particular  beauty,  perhaps,  but  wonderful 
in  that  it  is  a  pure  mauve  without  a  trace 
of  blue — it  might  make  a  good  parent 
flower  from  which  to  develop  a  pure 
mauve  delphinium." 

With  peonies,  too,  she  has  developed 
special  varieties  of  her  own.  These  and 
the  iris  are  about  the  only  flowers  she 
grows  for  cutting,  and  she  has  turned  out 
some  specimens  so  exquisite  in  form  and 
delicate  in  coloring,  that,  she  says,  to  see 
the  average  person  turn  from  them  to  a 
gaudy  poppy,  is  like  seeing  someone  turn 
from  Mischa  Elman  to  ragtime.  Looking 
at  a  gorgeous  border  of  yellow  gaillardia 
flaunting  their  heads  in  the  wind,  she  re- 
marked: "Flowers  like  that  are  excellent 
for  a  border.  They're  graceful  and 
showy  and  artistic,  but  of  course  they're 
not  lovable  flowers  like  a  lilac." 

So  we  see  something  of  what  her  whole 
garden  community  means  to  her  in  the 
way  of  companionship.  People  wonder 
sometimes  how  she  knows  them  all  by 
name.  "You  can  remember  the  names  of 
your  children,  can't  you?"  she  will  ask 
them.  "My  flowers  are  my  children." 
So  far  as  other  statistics  go  she  is  hopeless- 
ly  indefinite.     One   visitor   in   the   peony 


Let  Your  Own  Ear  Be  the  Judge 

Hear   the   Phonograph   First, 
Then- -Listen  to  the  Salesman 

You  do  not  require  to  be  a  musical  critic  to  detect 
the  vast  difference  in  tone  quality  in  the  various 
phonographs. 

The  Sonora's  supremacy  of  tone  is  perceptible  to 
the  untrained  ear.  This  matchless  tone — sweet, 
clear,  true  and  incomparably  lovely,  was  recognized 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  by  the  only  jury 
which  heard  and  tested  all  the  phonographs  ex- 
hibited. This  jury  recommended  that  the  Sonora  be 
given  a  marking  for  tone  quality  higher  than  that 
given  to  any  other  phonograph  or  talking  machine. 


THE  IMSTRUMSNT  or  QUALITY 


The  Sonora  plays  all  disc  records.  Its  cabinets  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful — exhibiting  in  many  models  the  famous  "bulge" 
design  (made  by  a  patented  process) 

The  Sonora  is  famous  for  its  ejrtra-long-running,  silent, 
powerful  motor. 

Hear  the  Sonora  in  critical  comparison.  Let  your  ear  judge 
of  its  tone  supremacy. 

Nearly  all  Sonora  Models  are  now  made  in  Canada 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 


40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 
Permanent  Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles.  They  play  from 
50  to  100  times  without  being  changed. 


Fisrure  "A"  —  Ordinary 
Steel  Needles  fitting  record 
Krouve.  It  )&  quite  logical 
that  the  ordinary  needle 
beoomes  of  larger  diameter  at  the  en.- 
gaeemen t  poin t  as  the  needle  weara 
down    (owing    to    its    taper   form)    and 


piXiB  tenda  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove  of  the  record, 

Pigura  "C" — Sonora  semi-permanent 
neecQe,  witih  parallel  aMm,  wiiioh  Mb 
Ifce  record  groove  accurately  always 
wftiEIe  wearing,  and  prolongs  life  of 
record. 


Thrmm  CraJm* — L»ud  -MmtNtantSoft 

I.  MONTAGNES  &    COMPANY 
Dept.  "M"  RVRIE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 
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A  Smart  Brogfue  Oxford 

Fashion  decrees  this  dressy  mannish  sensible 
shoe  for  the  woman  who  loves  the  great  outdoors. 

You  cannot  get  a  better  fit,  smarter  style,  more 
sincere  crafting  or  a  greater  measure  of  service  than 
is  to  be  obtained  in  this  and  all  other  HARTT 
GOLD  MEDAL  SHOES.  You  can  prove  this 
statement  at  the  cost  of  a  little  time  and  effort. 
Look  up  the  local  store  that  sells  Hartt  shoes 
and  be  the  judge. 

Every  Hartt  shoe  carries  a  double 
guarantee — the  maker's  and  that  of 
an  honest  reliable  dealer. 


ONLY  TABLETS  MARKED 
"BAYER"    ARE   ASPIRIN 


Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross" 


The  name  "Bayer"  on  Aspirin  is 
like  Sterling  on  silver.  It  positively 
identifies  the  only  genuine  Aspirin, — 
the  Aspirin  prescribed  by  physicians 
for  over  nineteen  years  and  now 
made  in   Canada. 

Always  buy  an   unbroken  package 


of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which 
contains  proper  directions  for  Colds, 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earaciie,  Neu- 
ralgia, Lumbago, , Rheumatism,  Neuri- 
tis, Joint  Pains,  and  Pain  generally. 
Tin  boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  but 
a  few  cents.    Larger  "Bayer"  packages. 


There  i«  only  one  Aspirin— "Bayer"— Ton  mnst  lay  "Bayer" 

Aaplrin  la  the  trade  mark  (registered  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
acctlcacldestcr  of  Sallcyllcacld.  While  It  Is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
manufacture,  to  assist  the  public  against  Imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
wlU  be  atunped  with  their  general  trade  mark,   the  "Bayer  Cross." 


Part   of   the   peony   plantation    at    Rowaneroft. 


season,  looking  over  what  appeared  to  be 
acres  of  bloom,  casually  inquired  how  many 
blossoms  she  had.  "I  don't  know,"  she 
replied,  "but  you  can  count  them  if  you 
like." 

STILL  there  is  nothing  haphazard  or  un- 
calculated  in  the  management  of  her 
place.  Her  advice  to  women  going  into 
flower  farming  is  to  work  into  it  gradually 
and  learn  as  they  go  along,  otherwise 
they  can  sink  almost  any  amount  of  capital 
in  the  business.  It  is  almost  necessary, 
however,  to  cultivate  enough  ground  to 
keep  at  least  one  man  busy,  as  some  of 
the  work  is  too  heavy  for  most  women. 
On  her  own  place  she  has  two  women 
assistants  and  two  men.  She  does  not 
need  to  advertise  her  stuff — the  demand  is 
sometimes  greater  than  she  can  supply 
and  people  come  and  buy  it  on  the  grounds. 
She  does  get  out  her  own  catalogues  for 
circulation  among  her  regular  customers, 
but  it  has  not  been  necessary  yet  to  make 
any  effort  to  enlarge  the  field.  The 
horticulturist  who  grows  good  stuff  and 
sells  it  true  to  name,  she  says,  will  see  the 
demand  for  it  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Before  her  own  work  made  such  heavy 
demands  on  her  time,  Miss  Blacklock 
made  a  hobby  of  laying  out  landscape 
gardens  for  other  people.  She  is  still 
warmly  interested  in  the  flower  garden 
about  the  average  home.  "The  busy 
home  woman  hasn't  much  time  for  a  gar- 
den," shesays, "but  sheshouldhave  beauty 
around  her  home.  Hardy  perennials  and 
shrubs  are  the  solution.  It  is  very  un- 
restful  to  have  flower  beds  dotted  about 
the  lawn — the  restful,  natural  way  is  to 
have  shrubbery  and  a  border  around  the 
outside   of   the   lawn,    and   an    unbroken 


grass  plot  in  the  middle,  with  a  tree  or 
two  to  provide  shade  where  it  is  needed. 
I  would  also  advise  the  busy  woman  not 
to  try  to  grow  troublesome  things — fighters 
that  scramble  over  other  plants,  or  things 
that  seed  all  over  the  place.  You  may 
miss  a  lot  of  beauty  by  barring  these  out, 
but  to  save  work  it  is  better  to  plant  only 
things  that  behave  nicely,  like  peonies, 
iris,  lemon  lilies,  baltonia,  delphiniums, 
hardy  phlox  and  bulbs  of  all  kinds.  Tulips 
can  be  planted  around  peonies,  deep  enough 
not  to  interfere  with  cultivation.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  in  laying 
out  a  border,  that  while  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  charming  border  with  things  that 
don't  give  trouble,  you  can't  have  it  in  a 
space  two  feet  deep.  Bays  from  the 
border  jutting  out  into  the  lawn  add  in 
terest,  but  in  laying  out  any  features  like 
this  don't  make  the  common  error  of  having 
the  irregularity  regular,  like  the  scalloped 
edge  of  a  flannel  petticoat." 

And  Miss  Blacklock  has  helped  to  plan 
many  such  borders.  We  gather  that  half 
the  pleasure  of  her  country  place  come? 
from  the  joy  of  helping  her  neighbors 
with  their  gardens.  Of  course  there  is  her 
natural  love  of  the  country  and  especially 
of  this  particular  bit  of  it.  "The  river  is 
mine  just  to  the  hawthorn  tree,"  she  re- 
marked, "but  I  don't  enjoy  the  whole  of  it 
any  less  for  that.  And  when  I  come  out  here 
in  the  spring  and  go  to  sleep  at  night  lis 
tening  to  the  purl  of  the  water  and  the 
wind  in  my  own  pine  trees,  I  know  it  is 
exactly  the  life  for  me  and  however  hard 
the  work  may  be,  or  however  uncertain 
the  returns,  I  wouldn't  trade  with  anyone." 
Incidentally  in  her  genuine,  simple  way 
she  is  living  out  the  mission  of  "the  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road,"  and  being  a 
friend  to  all  who  come  her  way. 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  56 


street   car   waiting   on    the   corner,    and 
-he'll  be  tho  upset  if  I'm  not  there." 

MELLY  had  an  engagement  to  go  and 
help  one  of  the  other  girls  buy  a 
spring  suit,  a  solemn  rite  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  by  oneself;  and 
Jill  and  the  cherub  walked  to  the  cor- 
ner together.  Jill  had  become  very  fond 
of  the  little  thing  since  rehearsals  be- 
gan. She  reminded  her  of  a  London 
sparrow.  She  was  so  small  and  perky 
and  so  absurdly  able  to  take  care  of 
herself. 

"Limousine!"  snorted  the  cherub.  The 
duchess's  concluding  speech  evidently 
still  rankled.  "She  gives  me  a  pain  in 
the  gizthard!" 

"Hasn't  she  got  a  limousine?"  asked 
Jill. 

"Of  course  she  hasn't.  She's  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  demonstrator 
in  the  Speedwell  Auto  Company,  and 
he  thneaks  off  when  he  can  get  away 
and  gives  her  joy  rides.  That's  all  the 
limousine  she's  got.  It  beats  me  why 
girls  in  the  show  business  are  alwayth 
tho  crazy  to  make  themselves  out  vamps 
with  a  dozen  millionaires  on  a  string. 
If  Mae  wouldn't  four-flush  and  act  like 
the  Belle  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  she'd  be 
the  nithest  girl  you  ever  met.  She's 
mad  about  the  fellow  she's  engaged  to, 
and  wouldn't  look  at  all  the  millionaires 


in  New  York  if  you  brought  'em  to  her 
on  a  tray.  She's  going  to  marry  him 
as  thoon  as  he's  thaved  enough  money 
to  buy  the  furniture,  and  then  she'll 
thettle  down  in  Harlem  thomewhere 
and  cook  and  mind  the  baby  and  regu- 
larly be  one  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
All  that's  wrong  with  Mae  ith  that  she's 
read  Gingery  Stories  and  thinkth  that's 
the  way  a  girl  has  to  act  when  she'tb 
in  the  chorus." 

"That's  funny,"  said  Jill.  "I  should 
never  have  thought  it.  I  swallowed  the 
limousine  whole." 

The  cherub  looked  at  her  curiously. 
Jill  puzzled  her.  Jill  had,  indeed,  been 
the  subject  of  much  private  speculation 
among  her  colleagues. 

"This  ith  your  first  show,  ithn't  it? 
she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Thay  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
chorus,  anyway?" 

"Getting  scolded  by  Mr.  Miller  most- 
ly, it  seems  to  me." 

"'Thcolded  by  Mr.  Miller!'  Why 
didn't  you  say  'bawled  out  by  Johnny*? 
That'th  what  any  of  the  retht  of  W 
would  have  said." 

"Well,  I've  lived  most  of  my  life  in 
England.  You  can't  expect  me  to  talk 
the  language  yet." 

"I  thought  you  were  English.  You've 
got  an  acthent  like  the  fellow jwho  plays 
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Negligee  Shirts 

Have  a  Distinctive  Stjle 

Made  of  fine  pure  wool  Zephyr  and 
Wool  TafFeta,  in  exclusive  patterns, 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Shirts  have  all  the 
"appearance"  which  superior  material 
and  skilled  workmanship  give  to  Jaeger 
Goods.  pg^  superior  to 

cotton  or  linen,  not 
only    for    exercise 
and  outdoor  sports, 
but  also  for  year 
Jround   wear   in 
5  office,  or  when  tra- 
velling.    Made  in 
all  sizes,  with  single 
or    double    cuffs, 
shirt  or  coat  style. 
For  Saleat  Jaeger  Stores 
and  Agencies  through- 
oot  the  DomiaioD. 
A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  free  en  application. 

DR.JAEGER^""|^,*~''"CO.LiMiTED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  *' founded  1883",      * 


You  need 
never  lose 

the  original  color 
and  newness  of 
your  shoes  if  you 
use  superior  shoe 
polish. 

Brown, Gray,  White— in 
fact  all  colors  including 
cotdo-tan  for  cordovans 

Whittemore's  i .  Preserves  the 
3  big  points  of      leather, 
superiority —  2.  Gives  a  more 
~  lasting  shine. 

3.  Keeps  shoes 
looking  new. 


WfiiHemorQ's 

ff     Shoe  Polishes 

ARE     SUPERIOR 


Campana  's 
Italian  Balm 

is  just  as  delightful  a 
preventative  of  sun- 
burn and  of  chafing 
from  perspiration  as 
it  is  of  chapped  hands 
and  cracked  lips. 

Always  keep  a  bottle 
handy.  Druggists  sell 
it.  35c  up. 

^E.  G.  WEST,  Distributors 
80  George  Street,  Toronto 


the  dude  in  thith  show.    Thay,  why  did 
you  ever  get  into  the  show   business?" 

"Well — well,  why  did  you?  Why  does 
anybody?" 

"Why  did  I?  Oh  I  belong  there.  I'm 
a  regular  Broadway  rat.  I  wouldn't 
be  happy  anywhere  elthe.  I  was  born 
in  the  show  business.  I've  got  two 
thithers  in  the  two-a-day  and  a  brother 
in  thtock  out  in  California,  and  dad's 
one  of  the  betht  comedians  on  the  bur- 
lethque  wheel.  But  anyone  can  thee 
you're  different.  There's  no  reathon  why 
you  should  be  bumming  around  in  the 
chorus." 

"But  there  is.  I've  no  money,  and  I 
can't  do  anything  to  make  it." 

"Honetht?" 

"Honest." 

"That's  tough."  The  cherub  pon- 
dered, her  round  eyes  searching  Jill's 
face.     "Why    don't    you    get    married?" 

Jill   laughed.    "Nobody's   asked    me." 

"Somebody  thoon  will,  At  least,  if 
he's  on  the  level,  and  I  think  he  ith. 
You  can  generally  tell  by  the  look  of  a 
guy,  and,  if  you  ask  me,  friend  Pilking- 
ton's  got  the  license  in  hith  pocket  and 
the    ring    all    ordered    and    everything." 

"Pilkington!"  cried  Jill  aghast. 

She  remembered  certain  occasions  dur- 
ing rehearsals  when,  while  the  chorus 
idled  in  the  body  of  the  theatre  and 
listened  to  the  principals  working  at  their 
scenes,  the  elongated  Pilkington  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  next  seat  and 
conversed  sheepishly  in  a  low  voice. 
Could  this  be  love?  If  so,  it  was  a  terrible 
nuisance.  Jill  had  had  her  experience  in 
London  of  enamored  young  men  who, 
running  true  to  national  form,  declined 
to  know  when  they  were  beaten,  and  she 
had  not  enjoyed  the  process  of  cooling 
their  ardor.  She  had  a  kind  heart,  and  it 
distressed  her  to  give  pain.  It  also  got  on 
her  nerves  to  be  dogged  by  stricken  males 
who  tried  to  catch  her  eyes  in  order  that 
she  might  observe  their  broken  condi- 
tion. She  recalled  one  house  party  in 
Wales  where  it  rained  all  the  time,  and 
she  had  been  cooped  up  with  a  victim 
who  kept  popping  out  from  obscure  cor- 
ners and  beginning  all  his  pleas  with 
the  words:  "I  say,  you  know.  .  .  !"  She 
trusted  that  Otis  Pilkington  was  not 
proposing  to  conduct  a  wooing  on  those 
lines.  Yet  he  had  certainly  developed 
a  sinister  habit  of  popping  out  at  the 
theatre.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
startled  her  by  appearing  at  her  side 
as  if  he  had  come  up  out  of  a  trap. 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Jill. 

"Oh,  yeth!"  insisted  the  cherub,  wav- 
ing imperiously  to  an  approaching  street 
car.  "Well,  I  must  be  getting  up-town. 
I've  got  a  date.    Thee  you  later." 

The  street  car  bore  her  away.  The 
last  that  Jill  saw  of  her  was  a  wide  and 
amiable  grin.  Then  turning,  she  beheld 
the  snakelike  form  of  Otis  Pilkington  tower- 
ing at  her  side. 

To  be  Continued 


Business   and     ' 

Investments 

Continued  from  page  4 

often  less.  Indeed,  the  common  custom 
is,  if  a  stock  sags  a  few  points  to  sell  out  and 
take  a  loss,  regardless  of  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  security.  Such  participa- 
tion is,  of  course,  almost  undiluted  gamb- 
ling. The  only  sane  attitude  towards  the 
stock  market,  if  a  limited  holding  of  any 
security  is  decided  on,  is  to  ascertain  the 
industrial  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
stock,  and  if  these  are  convincing  according 
to  the  best  advice  obtainable,  to  sit  back 
and  let  the  stock  market  development 
come  on  in  its  due  course,  without  being 
frightened  into  selling  out  by  reason  of  the 
day-to-day  aspect  of  the  situation.  More- 
over the  broker  who  in  each  case  has  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  makes 
a  careful  study  of  the  securities  he  recom- 
mends, is  the  safest  one  to  deal  with. 


ANSWERS   TO    INQUIRIES 

Anawerg  will  he  given  freely  to 
subacribera  to  MacLean's  Magazine 
in  regard  to  induatrial  inveatmenta 
(if  a  atampcd  addreaaed  envelope  it 
encloaed)  by  addresaing  H.  H.  Black, 
Reaident  Editor  "The  Financial  Boat," 
128  Bleury  St.,  MontreaL 
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Cooler  Than  Ice — Without 
Ice  on  Hottest  Summer  Days 

No  matter  how  hot  and  sultry  the  summer 
day,  "Jack  Frost"  continues  to  make  cold. 
Dry,  pure,  chill  cold  without  ice — and  without 
attention. 

Just  set  the  thermostat  at  the  desired  tem- 
perature— switch  on  the  electric  current — and 
"Jack  Frost"  goes  to  work  silently,  tirelessly  to 
guard  the  family  health. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  a  reliable 
cold  maker  that  never  fails  even  on  hottest 
days.  Instead  of  damp,  melting,  mussy,  germ- 
laden  ice,  "Jack  Frost"  gives  a  constant  frigid 
cold  that  keeps  food  crisp,  and  milk  fresh  for 
days.  All  without  the  worry  and  muss  of  ice 
and  at  less  cost  than  ice. 

"Jack  Frost's"  superconvenience  is  the 
making  of  cubes  of  pure,  clear  ice  for  table 
use. 

"Jack  Frost"  is  also  made  in  larger  sizes 
for  clubs,  restaurants,  butcher  shops,  grocery 
stt)res  and  other  commercial  houses. 

Write  or  'phone  for  descriptive  bulletin. 

Telephone  Junction  9596 

The   Toronto  Laundry  Machine  Company,  Limiteii 

1963  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto 
CUT  OUT  AND   MAIL  COUPON 


Please  send  information  about  "Jack  Frost." 


Name 


L 


Address City 


_J 
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KEADY  ROOFING 


SATURANT 


COATING 


The  Tripod  of  Ready  Roofing 

There  is  much  more  to  ready-rooling  than  appears  on  the  surface.  You  can't 
judge  a  roofing  by  its  looks  alone. 

The  three  principal  elements  of  ready-roofing — felt,  saturant,  and  coating — 
may  be  compared  to  a  tripod.  This  tripod  supports  the  quality  of  the  roofing. 
If  one  leg  fails,  quality  sufFers.  When  you  buy  Ru-ber-oid  you  know  that  no 
flaw  will  develop  and  a  leaky  roof  result.  The  tripod  which  supports  Ru-ber- 
oid  Quality  is  sound  at  every  point.     Briefly,  here  are  the  facts:  — 

The  saturant  used  in  Ru-ber-oid  is  composed  of 
the  highest  grade  of  bituminous  materials.  It  is 
forced  into  the  felt  under  heat  so  that  every  pore 
is  filled.     It  stays  where  it  is  put;  it  cannot  evaporate. 


The  backbone  of  ready-roofing  is  felt.  Upon  its 
quality,  primarily,  depends  the  life  of  the  roofing. 
Because  of  this  fact  The  Standard  Paint  Ct)m- 
pany  of  Canada  makes,  in  its  own  factory,  the 
felt  which  goes  into  Ru-ber-oid  Roofing.  This 
important  work  is  intrusted  to  no  outside  con- 
cern. We  know  that  only  materials  of  the  highest 
grade  are  used  in  the  making  of  our  felt. 

Saturant 

The  saturant,  properly  compounded  and  applied, 
preserves  the  felt  and  will  remain  unchanged  for 
many  years.      //  will  not  evaporate. 


Coating 

The  function  of  the  coating  is  to  seal  in  the 
saturant.  Ru-ber-oid  coating  compound  is  a 
special  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
compounded  vifith  high  grade  asphalt.  These 
materials  can  be  mixed  in  many  combinations 
but  the  one  used  for  Ru-ber-oid  will  last  longest 
without  becoming  hard  or  brittle,  peeling,  pow- 
dering, blistering  or  drying  up. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

OF   Canada.  Limited 

52  Victoria  Square,    Montreal,   Que. 

Winnipeg  Toronto  Vancouver  Highlands 

MAKERS  OF 

RU-BER-OID 

ROOFING 

There  is  but  one  Rn-ber-oid—Look  for  the  Man  on  the  Label. 
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"Cascarets"  act  on  Liver  and  Bowels  without  Griping  or  Sickening  you — 
So  Convenient!  You  wake  up  with  your  Head  Clear,  Complexion  Rosy, 
Breath  and  Stomach  Sweet— No  Biliousness,   Headache  or  Upset  Stomach. 


HOTEL  ST.  JAlffiS 

Time*    Square,    New    York    City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  W.  45th  St. 
3    Blocks   from   Grand    Central   Station. 


Much  favored 
by  women  trav- 
elling without 
escort. 


40  Theatres,  all 
principal  shops 
and  churches,  3  to 
S  minutes  walk. 

2  minutes  of  all 
•  u  b  ways,  "L" 
roads,  surface 
cars,    bus    lines. 


All   Outside 

Rooms 

Hot  and  Cold 

Running  Water 

in  every  room. 


WtiU  jot  rales  and  booklet 

W.  JOHNSON  QUINN.  Muager 

Formerly  of  Hotel  Webster 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed   at  These? 


-First  worthy  to  hi» 
in'   i'   the 


Scots  Worthies, 
companion: 

"Did  ye   hear   Duncan 
sermon?" 

Second  Worthy: — "Aye,  perfectly  di»- 
gracefu';  he  waukend's  a'." — The  British 
Weekly. 


Less  Particular  Nowadays — Literary 
Matron — What  does  Shakespeare  mean 
by  his  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  "Go 
to?" 

Malter-of-fad  Husband— "Well,  perhaps, 
he  thought  it  wouldn't  be  polite  or  proper 
to    finish    the    sentence." — Stray   Stories. 


Concerning  Chickens. — An  Atlanta 
man  asked  an  old  darky  what  breed  of 
chickens  he  considered  the  best. 

"All  kinds  has  der  merits,"  replied 
Caesar,  after  a  moment's  consideration. 
"De  white  ones  is  de  easiest  to  find,  but 
de  black  ones  is  de  easiest  to  hide  aftah 
yo'  gits  'em." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Observe  the  Consequences. ^ — Miranda 
— Did  you  ever  flirt  when  you  were  young, 
auntie?" 

Auntie — "I'm  afraid  I  did,  my  dear. 

Miranda — "And  were  you  punished  for 
it?" 

Auntie — Well — er — I  married  your  Uncle 
George. — New  York  World. 


Defined.— 

class,  when 
"unaware." 
the  meaning. 

One  little 
and  gave  the 

"Unaware 
and  take  off 
Work. 


A  teacher  was  reading  to  her 
she  came  across  the  word 
She  asked  if  any  one  knew 

girl  timidly  raised  her  hand 

following  definition: 
is   what   you   put   on   first 
last." — New  York  Christian 


Not  These  Days. — Mr.  Hopeful  (to 
former  man-of-all-work):  Come  out  to  my 
place  to-morrow,  Joe.  I  have  several 
things  for  you  to  do." 

Joe. — How  much-a  you  pay? 

"Oh,  I'll  pay  you  what  it's  worth,  all 
right." 

"No — no.  No  can  work  for  that." — 
Life. 


Over  the  Minimum. — Colored  caddies 
are  employed  on  a  certain  golf-course  in 
the  South.  On  one  occasion  a  stranger 
asked  one  of  them : 

"What  is  considered  a  good  score  on 
these  links?" 

"Boss,"  replied  the  youngster,  solemnly, 
"most  of  de  gents  tries  to  do  it  in  as  few 
strokes  as  dey  kin,  but  it  gin'r'Uy  takes 
some  more." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Explained. — "Why  is  it  that  you  have 
never  married,  Sam?"  asked  the  white 
woman  of  the  shiftless  colored  man  who 
did  odd  jobs  for  her.  "Won't  any  of  the 
girls  have  you?" 

"Oh,  yas'm,  they'd  have  me  all  right," 
replied  Sam.  "But  it's  this-a-way.  When 
I  feels  like  gettin'  married,  I  aint  got  no 
$2  for  a  license.  And  when  I  has  $2,  I 
feels  too  rich  to  get  married." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Within  Bounds. — While  making  a 
visit  to  New  York,  a  man  unmistakably  of 
country  origin  was  knocked  down  in  the 
street  by  an  automobile.  A  crowd  in- 
stantly surrounded  him  with  condolences 
and  questions. 

"Are  you  hurt,  my  friend?"  kindly 
asked  a  gentleman,  who  was  first  among 
the  rescuers  as  he  helped  the  stranger  to 
his  feet  and  brushed  the  mud  and  dust 
from  his  clothes. 

"Well,"  came  the  cautious  reply  of  one 
evidently  given  to  non-committal  brevita^ 
of  speech,   "it    aint  done  me  no  good. 

—Judge- 
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7'N  offices,  clubs,  homes,  hotels  and 
summer  camps,  the  smartly  styled 
Eversharp  is  seen  in  thousands  of 
vest-pockets,  purses  and  writing 
hands.  Everywhere  the  beauty  of 
the  ever  sharp  and  never  sharpened 
pencil  reflects  good  taste,  good  writ- 
ing and  the  precision  ofWahl  work- 
manship.   Its  pocket  clip  or  chain 
ring,  plus  handy  eraser,  adds  to  the 
convenience  of  its  permanent  point 
just  as  its  point  adds  to   the  ease 
and  neatness  of  writing.  Make  sure 
you  get  Eversharp — the  name  is  on 
the  pencil.      In  gold   and  silver, 
plain  and  etched — from  $1.75  up- 
ward.    Dealers   everywhere. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

THE  IVAHL   COMPANY,  Chicago 

Western   Distributors:    Ro-ivland   &    Campbell, 
Ltd.,H'innipeg,  Manitoba.  Eastern  Distributors: 
Consolidated   Optical    Co.,     Toronto,     Ontario, 
and  Montreal,   Quebec. 


ESmnSBARP 

Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 
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Here's  Your  Assurance  of 

Sure  Starts  and  Bright  Lights 

When  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  Prest-0-Lite  Storage  Battery  you 
get  more  than  a  Battery;  more  than  a  mere  accessory  to  your  motor 
car.  Every  Prest-0-Lite  Battery  is  the  company's  pledge  to  the  car 
owner  of  a  positive  and  efficient  starting-and-lighting  service. 
Prest-0-Lite  Service  begins  to  work  for  you  from  the  moment  you 
press  your  starter  or  switch  on  your  lights;  for  the  first  time.  Prest-0- 
Lite  Service  is  with  you  wherever  you  go ;  you  find  it  waiting  for  you 
just  around  the  corner,  on  the  main  street,  at  the  cross  roads,  always 
ready  to  respond  to  your  starting-and-lighting  requirements  —  in  500 
cities,  towns  and  villages  throughout  Canada. 

When  you  buy  a  new  car,  remember  that  a  Prest-0-Lite  Storage  Bat- 
tery as  standard  equipment  is  proof  that  the  manufacturer  has  given 
the  most  careful  thought  to  satisfactory  starting-and-lighting  service. 
If  your  present  battery  needs  replacement,  remember  there  is  a  power- 
ful Prest-0-Lite  Storage  Battery  of  correct  size  and  capacity  for  every 
make  and  model  of  automobile. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Depi.-c-ns  Prest-O-Lite    Building,  Toronto 
831  St.  Catherine' St.  W.,  Montreal 
Montreal  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg 'J^ 


^^^^^^^  Montreal  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg  J^             ^^^^^^  \w(!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^  FACTORIES                                                ^^^^^^^  V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^i^^^^^k  Toronto                                                                  ^^^H^^^^  ^^V^^^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^           ^^^^H  Service  Stations  Everywhere                 ^     ^^^H  ^^^r^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


The  perennial  beauty  of  a  valuable  rug  is  the  reward  of  frequent 
and  thorough  cleaning.  Such  cleaning  is  easy  to  perform  with  The 
Hoover  because  it  beats.  .  .  as  it  sweeps,  as  it  suction  cleans.  All 
injurious  embedded  grit  is  fluttered  out  by  gentle  beating.  All  stub- 
born litter  is  detached  by  swift  sweeping.  All  loose  dirt  is  withdrawn 
by  strong  suction.  Only  The  Hoover  combines  these  three  essential 
operations.  And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

-Di^e  HOOVER 


ELECTRIC  SUCTION  SWEEPER 


Write  for  booklet,  "How  to 
Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner," 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Hamilton,    Ontario 


It  BEATS,.. 

as  it  Sw^eeps 
as  it  Cleans 


31  a  d  e      in      Canada  —  by      Canadians  —  for      Canadians 


""iSjr.?r*.S"jvA;*i  'fdii\ 
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Canada's 
National  Wealth 


Canada's  National  Wealth  has 
been  carefully  estimated  at  over 
$20,000,000,000,  or  over  $2,200  per 
capita,  and  the  annual  national 
income  at  $3,500,000,000,  or  over 
$400  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  Dominion. 

11  cannot  be  too  frequently  point- 
ed out  that  VICTORY  BONDS  are 
backed  by  this  vast  wealth  and 
earning  power.  They  are  baclied  by 
the  varied  resources,  developed  and 
undeveloped,  and  by  all  the  assets 
of  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  security  is  not  only  unquestion- 
able, but  is  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  afforded  by  any  investment  in 
Canada. 

We    have    every   facility   for   hand- 
ling War  Loan  business  and  solicit 
your    orders. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

Investment   Securities 
Established    1889 

Union  Bank  Bldg.  -  Toronto 
Transportation  Bldg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  -  -  New  York 
Belmont  House  -  -  -  Victoria 
Harris     Trust    Bldg.  -     -     Chicago 


EsierbrookPen^ 


Esterbrook 
'Jacksor>  Stub  No.  442 

,       "you  like  a  stub  pen  you  will 
/  get  the  most  satisfaction  from  the 
V"'^  ?   '""  '""  ''sht  stub. 
...  Hfxible.   yet  firm,   easy  and  sure, 
glide,  freely  over  tne  paper  with  least 
muscular  effort. 
'  ,Jc.?AV^°'\   who  write  a  great  deal,  accountants, 
reco  dmg  clerks,  lawyers,  this  pen  offers  a  relief 
trom  strain,  writer  s  cramp,  etc 

There  are  other  Esterbrook  Pens  for  all  writing 

S^rfZ?-   Every  Esterbrook  Pen  maintains  the  high 

Stondard  of  excellence  established  by  over  60  yea/s 

of  uniform  good  work.  j'-;"'^ 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFC   CO 

16-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

_t-»nad.an  Ageplg:   Brown  Bros..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


EsierbrookPens 


^Ima  College 


The  popular  Residential 
School  for  Girls  will  re- 
open on  September  13. 
Write    for  calendar   to 

Principal  P.  S.  Dobson,  M.A. 
St.  Thomas,  Ont, 


Business  &  Investments 


Indications    of    Probable    Decline    Are 
Steadily  Growing 


THE  steadily  growing  feeling  that  the 
peak  of  prices  has  been  reached  is 
being  gradually  confirmed.  Not 
that  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  there  is 
any  immediate  prospect  of  spectacular 
declines,  nor  yet  that  there  may  not  be 
further  advances  in  individ-ual  lines,  but 
merely  that  taking  the  field  of  commo- 
dities as  a  whole  the  average  of  prices  a 
month  or  more  hence  will  probably  show 
at  least  a  modest  decline  on  the  prices  in 
existence  to-day. 

The  factor  that  has  done  the  most  to 
force  prices  up  was,  of  course,  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  coming  on  an  inadequate 
production.  That  is  the  phase  of  the 
situation  that  is  gradually  being  reme- 
died. It  is  true  that  a  good  many  manu- 
facturers are  still  proclaiming  a  record 
demand,  and  in  some  cases  no  doubt  this 
contention  is  justified,  but  in  others  there  is 
a  definite  policy  being  adopted  of  more  or 
less  limiting  production,  which  is  evidence 
enough  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
production  to  exceed  the  demand. 

At  the  present  time  of  course  all  business 
is  faced  by  an  unusually  dull  period.  The 
refusal  of  the  banks  to  extend  long  credits 
to  merchants  whether  retail  or  wholesale, 
and  to  go  even  farther  and  exert  pressure 
to  collect  outstanding  loans,  has  forced 
many  merchants  who  were  carrying  heavy 
stocks  to  consider  the  necessity  of  liquidat- 
ing these  stocks  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice 
has  grown  in  the  past  years  of  carrying 
stocks  far  in  excess  of  what  was  considered 
wise  or  safe  a  few  years  ago.  The  con- 
tinually mounting  prices  have  given  at 
least  a  semblance  of  justification  for  such 
practice,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in  produc- 
ing a  demand  in  excess  of  normal.  Not 
only  have  merchants  bought  for  their 
actual  needs,  but  they  have  continued  to 
discount  the  future  by  buying  not  only 
for  their  present  needs  but  for  their  prob- 
able needs  of  the  future,  when  possibly 
stocks  would  not  be  available. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  mer- 
chants have  been  carrying  during  the  past 
years  stocks  three  or  four  times  heavier 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  prior 
t©  the  war,  and  these  idle  stocks  were 
part  of  the  demand  that  was  gradually 
forcing  the  prices  higher. 

Sooner  or  later  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  was  going  to  end  disastrously,  so 
the  banks  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  forcing 
this  excess  stock  into  circulation,  by  re- 
fusing the  financial  assistance  necessary  to 
carry  it.  The  result  is  that  retailers  are 
selling  from  stock  and  have  been  for  some 
time.  That  means  dull  business  for  the 
wholesalers,  who  have  therefore  adopted 
the  same  policy  and  have  discontinued 
purchasing  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturer  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  over- 
taking his  demand,  if  it  is  not  already  over- 
taken. And  unquestionably  there  is  being 
gradually  built  up  a  surplus  that  will  mean 
a  gradual  recession  in  price.  Of  course 
raw  materials  continue  high,  and  in  so 
much  provide  a  firming  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. But  even  here  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  toward  declines.  Sugar  is  easier 
and  is  declining  week  by  week,  not  to  a 
spectacular  extent  but  still  declining. 
Coffee  is  showing  a  similar  weakness. 
There  are  marked  declines  in  rice,  and  so  it 
goes  in  the  food  list.  There  are  certain 
instances  like  teas,  where  the  indications 
point  to  slight  advances,  but  this  is  general- 
ly in  lower  grades  that  have  to  the  present 
been  selling  well  below  the  general  market 
figure,  but  the  general  tendency  is  lower, 
while  the  promise  of  bumper  harvests  has 
caused  material  breaks  in  the  grain  market, 
that  will  eventually  have  their  influence 
on  a  wide  range  of  other  commodities. 
In  hardware  lines,  it  is  true,  there  is  a 
general  slackness.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
stocks  are  so  low  that  in  some  warehouses 
they  are  almost  non-existent.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  steel,  which  of 


course  is  the  dominating  product  in  the 
great  bulk  of  hardware  lines.     But  steel  is 
not    actually    scarce.    The    great    steel 
plants  are  overloaded  with  reserves  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  the  demand,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  this 
production  to  the  points  where  it  is  needed. 
The   shortage   of   railroad   rolling   stock 
would  have  been  a  serious  enough  factor 
to  face  in  itself,  but  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  moving    coal  with  rapidity  has 
necessitated  the  devotion  of  a  large  part  of 
the  rolling  stock  to  this  service  entirely, 
thus   removing   it   from    general   service. 
When  this  crisis  has  been  passed,  there 
will  be  a  rapid  change  in  this  situation. 
In  the  drygoods  and  clothing  lines  the 
tendency  for  the  retailer  to  live  off  his 
own  fat  is  more  acute  perhaps  than  any- 
where else.     The  clothing  manufacturers 
have  faced  a  serious  situation  in  the  num- 
ber  of   cancellations  that  have   come   to 
them.    Now  with  the  prospect  of  a  bum- 
per crop  in  the  West  and  elsewhere  they  are 
coming  to  a  new  feeling  of  confidence. 
They  see  a  possibility  of  many  of  these 
orders  being  reinstated,  and  of  business 
returning  to  the  happy  position  of  a  year 
ago.  While  this  is  so,  however,  they  have 
taken  to  heart  the   indications,  that  are 
about  them  everywhere,  that  the  public 
is  tired  of  high  prices.     They  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  the  dis- 
favor of  the  public  would  be  a  more  serious 
factor  than  a  loss  of  business,  and  they  are 
honestly    doing    their    best    to    maintain 
prices  at  figures,  at  least  no  higher  than 
their  present  levels.    True,  much  of  the 
orders   for   delivery   up    to   next  spring's 
stocks,   were   made   on    a   basis   of   raw 
materials  that  were  at  their  very  highest, 
and  therefore  there  is  little  probability  of 
any  marked  decline  before  a  year  from  this 
Fall,  but  unquestionably  declines  will  be 
in  order  then.  The  cloth  mills  of  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  instead  of  turning 
down  orders,  are  looking  for  business,  and 
have  stocks  to  spare.    The  day  of  advances 
is    over   and   the  day  of  recessions  is  at 
hand. 

There  is  another  factor  that  is  going  to 
be  of  paramount  importance  in  the  mer- 
chandising situation  of  the  country  this 
year.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  set  price  on  wheat,  the 
farmer  selling  through  the  Canada  Wheat 
Board  was  given  a  participating  certificate 
that  entitled  him  to  share  in  the  profits. 
The  first  disbursement  on  these  certificates 
is  to  be  made  on  August  1st.  There 
were  500,000  certificates  issued  in  the  West 
and  100,000  in  the  East.  Each  of  these 
certificates  represents  some  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  grain,  and  they  are  to  be  re- 
deemed at  30  cents  a  bushel.  In  other 
words  there  will  be  many  millions  of 
dollars  disbursed  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country  in  the  next  month  or  so.  This 
money,  coming  as  it  does  as  a  kind  of 
"gentle  rain  from  heaven, "will  unquestion- 
ably be  a  large  factor  in  business.  It  is 
money  that  will  be  going  into  circulation 
instead  of  being  tied  up  at  the  command 
of  the  Wheat  Board.  Just  what  the  effect 
of  this  disbursement  will  be  it  isimpossible 
to  say,  but  unquestionably  it  will  mean  an 
increased  buying  movement  that  will 
mean  improved  business  in  a  wide  variety 
of  industries. 
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SEVENTY  BUSY  YEARS 

What  I  Have  Seen  and  Heard  and  Done  in  that  Time 
By  COLONEL  GEORGE  H.  HAM 


NOTE.  —  Herewith  begin  the  reminiscences  of  Col.  Gem-ge 
Ham.  The  editors  believe  that  Colonel  Ham's  story  of  his  own 
eventful  and  busy  life,  interlarded  as  it  is  with  stories  of  all  tlie 
interesting  a^id  prominent  people  that  he  has  met  {he  knows  every- 
one more  or  less)  will  prove  one  of  the  miost  readable  features  that 
this  or  any  other  magazine  has  ever  offered.  George  Ham  has 
always  been  known  as  a  clever  and  witty  speaker  and  the  prince  of 
raconteurs.  He  now  proves  that  he  can  write  as  entertainingly  as 
he  can  talk.   The  next  instalment  will  tell  of  Winnipeg  in  early  days. 


I 


Georsre    Bam    at    a    period    that    he    would 

perhaps    himself    term    his    "callow    youth." 

From  an  old  tin  type. 


T  HAS 
been 
said  by 
facetious 
friends  that 
I  have  sev- 
eral birth- 
places. How- 
ever  that 
may  be, 
Trenton, 
Ontario,  is 
the  first 
place  where 
I  saw  light, 
on  August 
23rd,  1847, 
ind  on  the  spot  where  I  was  born  has  been  erected  a  touch- 
ing memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  hotel,  which  was  an 
intimation,  if  we  believe  in  fate  or  predestination,  that 
my  life  should  be  largely  spent  in  such  places  of  public 
resort.  After  events  confirmed  this  supposition.  Hotels 
have  been  largely  my  abiding  place,  from  London,  Eng- 
land, to  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Merida  in  Yucatan  as  far  north  as  Edmonton. 

My  father  was  a  country  doctor  but,  tiring  of  being 
called  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  attend  a  distant  kid 
with  the  stomach-ache,  or  a  gum-boil,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted with  driving  over  rough  roads  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
to  visit  non-paying  patients,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
medicine,  studied  law,  passed  the  necessary  examinations, 
and  in  1849  moved  to  Kingston  and  was  associated  with 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  A.  Macdonald.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  a  sort  of  Pooh-bah  at  Whitby, 
Ontario,  when  the  county  of  Ontario  was  separated  from 
the  county  of  York,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  then  Home 
District.  When  questioned  about  my  early  life,  it  was 
usual  for  inquisitive  friends  to  ask:  "How  long  have  you 
been  in  Kingston?"  And  my  truthful  answer — -".Just 
two  years" — invariably  evoked  a  smile  and  the  satirical 
remark  that  that  was  about  the  usual  sentence. 

My  first  recollections  in  babyhood  were  of  my  arm  bei  ng 
vaccinated  before  I  was  three  years  old,  and  to  mollify 
any  recalcitrancy — I  didn't  know  what  that  word  meant 
then — a  generous  portion  of  fruit  cake  thickly  covered 
with  icing  was  diplomatically  given  me.  I  immediately 
shoved  out  my  other  arm  for  another  dose  of  vacckie  with 
the  cake  accompaniment,  but  it  didn't  work.  Another 
recollection  is  my  going  oiit  with  my  sister  Alice  to  see  a 
military  parade.  We  took  along  the  family's  little  pussy 
carefully  wrapped  in  my  sister's  new  pelisse.  At  the 
corner  of  Princess  and  Bagot  streets,  the  martial  music  of 
the  band  frightened  pussy  and  with  a  leap  she  disappeared 
under  an  adjoining  building,  pelisse  and  all.  That's 
seventy-odd  years  ago,  but  every  time  I  visit  Kingston, 
even  to  this  day,  I  watch  around  Bagot  street  to  see  if  the 
cat's  come  back.    Which  she  hasn't;  nor  has  the  pelisse. 


When  I  Was  At  School 

WHITBY  was  first  called  Windsor,  and  I  have  a  map 
drawn  in  1841,  on  which  that  name  appears.  It  was 
changed  shortly  after.  School  days  at  Whitby,  at  the 
primitive  district  Henry  Street  school,  were  just  about  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  school  boy's;  and  the  pleasurable 
monotony  was  only  broken  by  such  events  as  the  school- 
house  catching  fire,  or  the  teacher  being  ill,  which  granted 
us  a  few  real  honest-to-goodness  holidays.  Some  of  us 
deeply  regretted  that  the  darned  old  place  hadn't  burned 
down  altogether,  as  the  holidays  would  have  been  pro- 
longed indefinitely.  Snowballing  matches  between  the  Gram- 
mar and  District  schools  kept  the  boys  busy,  during  favor- 
able winter  weather,  and  it  was  only  when  the  snow  disap- 
peared that  one  school  did  not  invade  the  precincts  of  the 
other,  sometimes  with  disastrous  effects.  These  affairs 
were  not  Sunday  school  picnics,  and  no  quarter  was  ever 
asked  or  given.  One  of  the  Grammar  army  got  plugged  in 
the  ear  in  a  severe  combat  by  a  snowball  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  good-sized  stone,  and  when  he  was  keeled  over, 
there  was  no  first  aid  to  the  wounded,  but  a  savage  re- 
prisal. Cricket  was  also  a  favorite  game,  but  it  was  not 
aggressive  enough.  Football  and  shinny— especially  on 
the  ice,  where  the  Town  and  the  Bay  met  every  Saturday 
for  a  whole  day's  conflict — afforded  more  and  better  op- 
portunities for  personal  encounters  and  were  more  popular 
games.  The  goals  were  a  mile  apart,  and  I  never  knew  of  a 
game  being  scored  by  either  side.  Golf,  croquet  and  sim- 
ilar sports  were  unknown,  but  would  have  been  scorned 
as  too  insipid.  But  we  played  One-old-cat  or  Two-old- 
cat — predecessor  of  baseball.  Prisoner's  base  gave  fine 
opportunities  for  running  and  wrestling,  and  had  many 
devotees.  Don't  think  that  the  boys  were  any  rougher 
than  the  boys  in  any  other  school,  but  in  the  glorious  old 
days  rough  and  tumble  was  usually  preferred  to  more 
sedate  and  lady-like  games. 

I  Own  a  Race  Horse 

WHITBY  in  the  early  days  was  also  a  great  horse- 
racing  centre.  There  was  a  mile  track  up  near 
Lynde's  Creek,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of  sports 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — but  the  number  of  non- 
paying  spectators,  who  drove  into  town  and  hitched  their 
wagons  just  outside  the  fence,  was  also  very  large.  Nat 
Ray,  and  the  Ray  boys  of  Whitby,  were  the  leading  local 
sports,  and  Quimby  and  Forbes,  of  Woodstock,  were  the 
pool  sellers,  and  such  men  as  Joe  Grand,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  Toronto;  John  White,  M.P.  for  Halton;  Bob 
Davies,  Roddy  Pringle  of  Cobourg;  W.  A.  Bookless  of 
Guelph,  and  Gus  Thomas  of  Toronto,  were  regular  atten- 
dants. Purses  of  $400  downwards,  big  sums  in  those  days, 
were  offered.  Black  Tom,  Charlie  Stewart,  Lulu,  Storm, 
Jack  the  Barber,  were  amongst  the  horses  that  ran.  Black 
Tom— Nat  Ray's  horse— could  trot  in  2.40,  which  was  then 
a  good  record.  Storm  —oh,  well  Storm — it  was  an  appro- 
priately named  horse.     It  was  raffled  and  Jack  Stanton — 


Georgre  Ham  as  he  appears  to-day — brifrht.  eiUertaininff 
and  active,  despite  his  73  years. 


Jack  was  starter  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club  in 
Toronto,  and  was  as  good  a  sport  as  ever  lived — and  a 
couple  of  other  fellows  and  I  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
to  win  it.  Storm  was  contrary  as  a  petulant  maid,  and 
when  we  had  no  money  on  her  would  win  hands  down,  and 
when  we  bet  our  last  nickel — good-bye  to  our  money.  I 
lost  all  my  little  money  on  Storm,  and  willingly  gave  Jack 
Stanton  my  share  in  the  contrary  horse.  If  I  remember 
aright,  he  came  out  about  even.  Jack  always  smoked  a 
certain  grade  of  cigars,  which  th«i  sold  at  five  cents,  and' 
thought  they  were  the  best  in  the  land.  In  after  years, 
when  I  had  recuperated  financially,  I  would  bring  him  up' 
some  special  Havanas,  which  cost  25  cents,  and  give  him- 
one,  just  to  see  him  light  it,  and,  while  I  wasn't  looking, 
throw  it  away  in  disgust,  and  light  one  of  his  own  ropes,, 
which  he  really  enjoyed.  How  I  delighted  in  Jack  telling 
me  that  the  cigar  was  a  fine  one,  he  presuming  that  I 
would  think  he  meant  the  25-cent  cigar,  and  I  knowing  he- 
was  referring  to  his  nickel  nicotine. 

Then  the  sports  in  town  for  the  races  played  poker  at 
night  at  the  oflSce  of  Nat  Ray's  livery  stable.  The  first 
night  I  played,  and  in  the  first  hand,  I  had  a  pair  of  deuces, 
and  so  green  was  I  that  when  Charlie  Boyle  made  a  raise  of 
$5.00  I  sensdessly  stayed,  drew  three  cards  and  with  the 
luck  of  a  greenhorn  pulled  in  two  other  deuces.  Charlie 
filled  his  two  pair,  and  had  a  full  house.  He  bet  $5.00  and 
I,  thinking  I  had  two  pair,  and  not  knowing  their  value, 
raised  him  $6.00.  Finally  he  called  and  threw  down  his 
ace  full.  I  said  I  had  two  pair  and  when  I  showed  the  two 
pair — of  deuces — there  was  a  general  hilarity;  Charlie' 
said  he  had  never  in  his  life  ran  up  against  a  greenhorn 
who  didn't  beat  him.  I  didn't  know  that  n*y  two-pair 
were  fours.  I  cleaned  up  $65.00  that  night  and  thought,, 
as  all  greens  do,  that  I  knew  all  about  poker.  I  learned 
differently  in  the  following  nights. 

In  1870,  the  Queen's  cup  was  the  great  event  of  the 
meeting.  That  was  when  Charlie  Gates'  Jack  Bell  won. 
There  was  a  big  field,  and  Charlie's  horse  was  in  it— one  of 
the  rank  outsiders.  Terror  was  a  prime  favorite.  Charlie 
always  liked  the  younger  generation,  and  when  I  asked  him 
what  horse  to  bet  on,  he  said  any  one  but  Jack  Bell. 
Such  is  the  perversity  of  youth  that  I  immediately  placed 
my  money  on  Jack.  The  favorite  led  for  the  first  mile, 
but  in  the  next  quarter  was  passed  by  Jack  on  the  Green 
and  another  horse  and  Jack  Bell  closed  upon  the  leaders, 
and  coming  down  the  home  stretch  forged  ahead  and  won 
by  nearly  a  length.     Terror  was  fifth,  and  I  was  again  a 
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capitalist.  All  the  winnings  were  made  by  such  amateurs 
as  myself,  and  it  wasn't  because  of  our  good  judgment  or 
experience,  but  on  luck.  That  was  one  of  the  memorable 
races  of  the  early  days,  and  is  not  forgotten  to  this  day  by  a 
lot  of  old-timers. 

Put  on  the  First  Train 

TN  THE  fall  of  1856,  the  town  schools  had  a  holiday,  be- 
*  cause  on  that  day  the  first  railway  passenger  train  was 
to  arrive  in  Whitby.  The  pupils  were  assembled  up  town 
at  the  High  School,  then  called  the  Grammar  School. 
The  Public  School  pupils  led  the  procession,  preceded  by 
the  town  band,  and  the  Grammar  School  formed  the  rear 
of  the  column,  under  command  of  Mr.  William  McCabe, 
who  was  then  the  only  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School. 
Arriving  at  the  station,  we  were  lined  up  alongside  the 
track.  About  8  p.m.  a  train  with  three  passenger  cars 
arrived  from  Toronto,  filled  with  invited  guests.  The 
locomotive  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  on  the  front  and 
sides  was  a  piece  of  bunting  on  which  was  painted  the 
words  "Fortuna  Sequitur."  We  were  ordered  to  make  a 
note  of  these  words  and  produce  a  translation  thereof  on 
the  following  day.  We  generally  agreed  that  "Let  or  may 
fortune  follow"  was  about  the  meaning  of  these  Latin 
words.  The  train  moved  on  to  Oshawa  where  John 
Beverley  Robinson  and  others  delivered  addresses. 

On  the  return  of  the  train  from  Oshawa,  a  number  of 
school  boys  boarded  the  car  during  the  stoppage  at  Whitby, 
and  then  occurred  the  first  and  only  time  I  was  ever  put 
off  a  train.  I  was  bound  to  make  the  trip  to  Toronto  as  I 
had  never  experienced  a  ride  on  a  railway 
train.  The  conductor  put  my  brother,  four 
years  my  senior,  and  myself  off  the  rear  end 
of  the  car.  We  ran  to  the  front  end,  only  to 
be  again  ejected.  This  was  a  little  discour- 
aging I  will  candidly  admit,  but  we  made  an- 
other bolt  for  the  front  entrance,  and  when 
the  irate  conductor  threateningly  ordered  us 
off,  some  of  the  compassionate  passengers 
told  him  to  give  the  boys  a  show,  which  he 
grudgingly  did;  and  to  Toronto  we  went.  In 
the  other  cars,  the  invited  guests  protested 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Whitby  youths, 
but  they,  too,  notwithstanding  the  threats 
and  warnings  of  the  conductor,  stuck  to  the 
train.  Neither  my  brother  nor  myself  had  a 
cent,  but  that  didn't  worry  us  at  all,  and  when  W, 
we  arrived  in  Toronto,  it  was  after  dusk.  No 
one  knew  when  the  train  would  leave  for 
Whitby,  and  so  we  had  to  sit  in  that  car,  ^, 
hungry  as  bears,  until  good  old  Hugh  Fraser  of 
Whitby  loomed  up  about  ten  o'clock  with  some 
crackers  and  cheese,  after  which  we  didn't 
care  a  continental  what  old  time  the  train 
would  leave — crackers  and  cheese  are  very 
invigorating.  The  other  fellows  pooled  all 
the  money  they  had  and  Jack  Wall  (after- 
wards Dr.  John  Wall  of  Oshawa),  who  had 
been  attending  college  in  Toronto,  rustled  some  more 
crackers  and  cheese,  which  seemed  to  be  the  sole  and  only 
article  of  food  on  the  menu  that  night.  The  clock  struck 
4  a.m.  as  we  reached  home,  completely  tired  out  but 
happy  as  clams.  I  was  the  first  boy  at  school  next  morning 
and  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Rides  on  railways  then  were 
big  events  of  the  mightiest  importance.  I  remember  that 
the  G.T.R.  car  was  No.  2,  and  a  third  of  a  century  later 
I  again  rode  in  the  same  old  car,  then  on  the  Caraquet 
Railway  in  New  Brunswick.  But  as  I  had  a  pass  the 
conductor  did  not  dare  throw  me  off  once— let  alone  twice. 

A  hot  battle  was  waged  between  Gordon  Brown,  of  the 
Globe,  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Trunk  engineering  staff, 
as  to  the  road  and  its  equipment  and  as  to  its  time-table 
for  the  excursion  train.  No  one  was  hurt,  although 
threats  were  made,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
engineer  sent  a  challenge  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  which 
he  did  not  accept  or  pay  any  attention  to,  except  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  the  Globe. 

Some  of  My  Boy  Friends 

'TpHERE  were  some  pretty  bright  boys  who  graduated 
-*■  from  those  schools  and  made  a  name  for  themselves  in 
the  world.  John  Dryden  became  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario;  Johnny  Bengough,  who  was  always  handy 
with  his  pencil,  evolved  into  a  great  cartoonist  and  pub- 
lished Grip  in  Toronto;  Hamar  Greenwood,  who  had  a 
great  gift  of  the  gab,  went  to  England,  was  knighted,  and 
appointed  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland;  Jack 
Wetherall  went  to  New  York  and  achieved  position  and 
wealth  as  an  advertising  manager,  for  Lydia  Pinkham, 
whose  female  pills  are  peerless  and  unparalleled  (so  he 
says);  Dick  Blow  became  mayor  of  the  town;  Jim  Bob 
Mason— his  name  wasn't  Jim  Bob,  but  that's  what  we 
called  him— went  to  the  States  where  his  son,  Walt  Mason, 
I  am  informed,  is  making  a  fortune  writing  popular  prose 
poems.  D.  F.  Burke  (we  called  him  Dan)  went  to  Port 
Arthur,  and  when  he  died  a  few  years  ago  left  a  big  fortune 
thu.s  distancing  most  all  his  old  comrades  in  worldlv 
good  fortune.  Dan  got  a  charter  for  the  Port  Arthur, 
Hay  Lake  Railway,  and  used  to  be  chaffed  over  its  con- 
struction  equipment,   which   jealous-minded   people   like 


ex-Mayor  George  Graham  of  Fort  William  and  myself 
said  consisted  of  a  mule  and  a  bale  of  hay,  and  that  when 
the  mule  had  eaten  all  the  hay,  he  died  of  starvation. 
George  Dickson  was  one  of  the  prize  pupils,  and  afterwards 
became  principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and  Billy 
Bullard  won  equal  distinction  in  industrial  work  at  Ham- 
ilton. George  Bruce  was  a  model  pupil,  entered  the 
ministry,  and  afterwards  when  I  heard  him  preach  in  a 
Presbyterikn  church,  I  felt  like  giving  him  three  cheers. 
Danforth  Roche  was  a  stolid  scholar  in  the  school,  but 
when  he  struck  out  for  him.self,  he  had  the  biggest  depart- 
mental store  north  of  Toronto,  at  Newmarket,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  extensive  advertisers  in  the 
Province.  Joe  White  is  town  clerk  at  Whitby,  and  a 
mighty  good  one.  Abe  Logan  went  to  the  Western  States 
and  accumulated  a  fortune.  Frank  Warren  stayed  at 
home,  entered  the  medical  profession,  and  became  mayor 
of  the  town.  Frank  Freeman,  who  belonged  to  the  Free- 
man Family  Band,  consisting  of  father,  two  sisters  and 
himself — real  artists — is  still  a  musician,  and  I  came  across 
him  leading  the  orchestra  at  Tom  Taggart's  big  hotel  at 
French  Lick  Springs,  Indiana,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Fred  Lynde  went  to  Madoc  in  Hastings  County,  and  was 
successful  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  the  last  I  heard 
of  him  was  that  he  was  a  proud  grandfather.  George  D. 
Perry  is  manager  of  the  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph 
Co.,  and  his  brother  Peter  a  successful  educationalist  in 
Fergus,  Ont.  George  Ray  went  to  Manitoba  and  became 
reeve  of  a  municipality.  Bob  Perry  became  a  C.P.R. 
representative  at  Bracebridge,  Ontario,  and  his  brother 


GtoTte  Ham  (reetinr  «  "bunch"  »f  newspaper  "boys." 

Jack  is  a  well-to-do  resident  of  Vancouver.  Jimmy 
Lawlor  is  in  the  Government  service  at  Ottawa,  and  Tom- 
my Bengough  is  one  of  the  best  official  stenographers  in 
the  employment  of  the  same  city.  The  Laing  boys  became 
lost  to  sight.  Harry  Watson  and  Bill  McPherson  followed 
the  crowd  that  went  to  Toronto,  and  their  sisters  married 
well,  Jessie  McPherson  becoming  the  wife  of  Dr.  Burgess, 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Verdun, 
just  outside  of  Montreal.  Jimmy  Wallace  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  entering  the  audit  department  of  one  of  the  big 
railway  companies  forged  to  the  front,  and  Billy  Wolfenden , 
who  unknown  to  his  parents  used  to  steal  away  at  night 
to  learn  telegraphy  and  railway  work  at  the  Grand  Trunk 
offices,  went  West  suddenly  and  finally  became  General 
Passenger  Agent  for  the  Pere  Marquette  road.  When  the 
U.S.  Administration  took  over  all  the  railroads  a  few  years 
ago,  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  for  his  region. 
John  A.  McGillivray  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
chief  secretary  for  the  Order  of  Foresters.  "Adam  at 
Laing's"  was  the  only  name  that  Adam  Borrowman  was 
known  by  for  years,  Laing's  being  the  largest  general  store 
in  the  town.  Now  he  is  more  than  comfortably  fixed 
near  Chicago.  The  Laurie  boys  went  to  Manitoba,  started 
business  and  farming  at  Morris  and  prospered.  John  H. 
Gerrie  went  West,  and  is  now  managing  editor  of  the 
San  FVancisco  Bulletin. 

Later  on  Georgie  Campbell  and  her  sister,  Flo,  became 
brilliant  and  very  popular  stars  on  the  American  stage 
as  May  and  Flo  Irwin.  Many  is  the  time  I  dandled  May 
on  my  knee.  The  la!5t  time  I  saw  her,  she  had  become  "fair, 
fat  and  forty,"  and  fear  my  old  rheumatic  limbs  would  now 
prevent  me  from  repeating  the  operation.  There  are  many 
others  that  I  cannot  recall,  scattered  all  over  the  inhabited 
globe.  Some  have  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond,  and  of  those 
living  the  bright  eyes  by  this  time  have  grown  dim  and  the 
various  shades'  of  hair  have  turned  gray,  but  in  my  heart 
of  hearts,  I  believe  that  if  we  could  only  turn  back  the 
universe  and  regain  us  our  youth,  there  would  be  general 
rejoicing  amongst  us  and  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town 
to-night. 

The  law  was  proposed  to  be  my  profession — after 
graduating  from  'Toronto  University — but  as  there  were 


very  few  who  were  learned  in  legal  lore  and  had  achieve 
high  distinction  and  greatly  accumulated  wealth 
immediate  vicinity,  I  balked,  and  went  into  news] 
work  in  the  old  Chronicle  office  at  Whitby. 

One  reason  for  this  was  my  previous  experience 
I  was  a  mere  kid  and  visiting  grandfather's  old  home" 
South  Fredericksburg,  opposite  the  upper  gap  of  the  Ba; 
of  Quinte,  that  venerable  ancestor  of  mine  confided  in  mi 
that  he  wished  to  make  his  will  without  the  knowledge  O' 
the  family  and  suggested  that  I  should  draw  up  the  d 
ment.     In  school-boy  hand  the  will  was  drawn  up,  a 
while  it  suited  grandfather  all  right  enough,  I  wasn't 
cock-sure  it  was  in  the  right  form  and  phraseology. 
I  commandeered  a  horse  the  next  day  and  stole  off 
Napanee,  18  miles  away,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Wilkinson 
afterwards  Judge  Wilkinson,  whom  I   had  met  at  m; 
father's  house  in  Whitby.     He  pronounced  the  will  to  b 
perfectly  legal,  and,  having  all  of  $2.00  in  my  pocket,  '. 
rather  ostentatiously  asked  him  his  fee. 

"Nothing,"   he  smilingly  replied.     "Nothing  at  all- 
we  never  charge  the  profession  anything — ^never." 

And  thus  I  was  able  to  get  an  elaborate  25c  dinner  at  th 
hotel.    So  when  the  question  of  my  future  came  up, 
thought  if  it  was  so  blamed  easy  to  be  a  lawyer,  I  wante( 
something  harder. 

The  Rod  Was  Never  Spared 

TPHERE  were  stricter  teachers  in  the  late  SO's  and  earlj 
■^  60's  than  there  are  to-day  and  the  "ruler"  was  mori 
frequently  and  generously  applied.  I  got  my  full  share 
One  day  I  was  unmercifully  punished,  an< 
for  a  wonder,  I  didn't  deserve  it.  In  mj 
wrathful  indignation,  I  told  the  teacher,  i 
Mr.  Dundas,  a  fine,  scholarly  Scotchman  o: 
the  best  old  type,  that  I  was  only  a  boy  bui 
that  when  I  grew  up  I  was  going  to  kill  him 
That  threat  didn't  go  with  him,  and  he  agairj 
vigorously  applied  the  ruler  to  different  parts 
of  my  aching  anatomy.  I  dared  not  go  homt 
and  tell  of  this,  or  I  would  have  run  the 
chance  of  another  whipping — for  there  wert 
no  curled  darlings  then  who  could  successfullj 
work  upon  the  mistaken  sympathies  of  in- 
dulgent but  foolish  parents.  When  I  hac 
grown  up  and  returned  on  a  visit  to  Whitby. 
I  met  my  good  old  stern  teacher  and  remind- 
ed him  of  my  threat.  He  had  not  forgotten 
it.  But  I  told  him  I  wished  he  would,  for  he 
had  not  thrashed  me  half  as  much  as  I  de- 
served, generally  speaking.  I  put  my  arms 
around  him,  and  the  tears  that  flowed  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks  told  me  I  was  forgiven, 
We  had  veal  pot-pie  for  dinner  that  night 
I  didn't  succeed  as  well  in  another  episode, 
when  a  pupil  at  the  Grammar  School,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  lamented  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McCabe,  afterwards  manager  of  the 
North  American  Life  Assurance  Co.  in  To- 
ronto. We  used  to  call  it  "playing  hookey"  in  those  days 
when  a  pupil  absented  himself  from  school  to  loaf  around 
the  swimming  hole  at  Lynde's  creek  and  swim  and  fish  the 
whole  day.  A  note  from  one's  parents  was  always  a  good 
excuse  and  my  beloved  mother,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
never  failed  to  provide  me  with  one.  ijut  Mr.  McCabe 
got  a  little  leery  of  these  numerous  maternal  excuses,  and 
insisted  I  should  get  a  note  from  my  father,  which  placed 
me  in  an  uncomfortable  fix.  It  was  either  expulsion  or  a 
paternal  note.  I  explained  to  father  as  plausibly  as  I 
could  and  got  the  note — which  was,  it  struck  me,  alto- 
gether too  freely  given.  Fortunately  I  could  read  it  by 
placing  it  against  the  light,  and  it  briefly  but  unmis- 
takably read: 

"William  McCabe,  Esq. — 
Please  lick  the  bearer,  (sgd.)  John  V.  Ham." 
I  had  rather  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour  wend- 
ing my  way  to  school,  when  a  short  distance  from  that «.  ,, 
place  of  learning,  I  saw  a  brother  scholar,  Paddy  Hyland,   \  ' 
coming  up  another  street.     Before  he  caught  up  to  me, 
I  was  limping  like  a  lame  duck.     Poor  Paddy,  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  great  Irish  heart,  sympathetically  asked  me  what 
was  my  trouble,  and  without  a  qualm  of  conscience,  I 
tersely  but  mendaciously  told  him: 
"Sprained  my  ankle." 

"Poor  old  fellow,"  said  Paddy  and  he  carefully  and 
gently  helped  me  along  to  school.  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?"  he  asked  in  great  distress  at  my  supposed  mis- 
fortune. 

"You  can,  Paddy.  Just  take  this  note  to  Mr.  McCabe." 
On  reaching  school  I  sank  into  my  seat  at  the  rear  of  the 
room.  Paddy  promptly  presented  the  note,  and  I  eagerly 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  interview.  Mr.  McCabe  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  I  saw  a  smile  come  over  his 
face  as  he  read  the  note.    Then  he  called  to  me: 

"Here,  you,  come  up  here."  _    ] 

I  hobbled  up.     He  tried  to  look  sternly  at  me  and  saidr  » , 
"It's  all  right  this  time,  but  don't  you  try  it  on  me  again."  "^ 
My  sprained  ankle  miraculously  improved  immediately. 
My  first  assignment  on  the  Chronicle  happened  this  way: 
While  working  on  the  case  I  had  taught  myself  a  hybrid 
sort  of  shorthand,  which  any  competentstenographer  nowBf 
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iays  would  look  upon  as  a  Chinese  puzzle.     Mr.  W.  H. 

Higgins,  a  clever  and  experienced  newspaper  man  of  more 

than  local  reputation,  composed  the  sole  editorial  and 

•eportorial  staff,  and  one  day  there  were  two  gatherings — a 

special  meeting  of  the  County  Council  at  Whitby  and  a 

Conservative  convention  at  Brooklin,  six  miles  north— 
uitj(Jjnd  only  one  Mr.  Higgins.  My  op- 
Jiiedji  portunity  came.  In  despair  at  not 
m^  getting  a  more  suitable  representa- 
ifliei  five,  he  unwillingly  sent  me  to  Brook- 
1  up ,  in.  Well,  say,  when  I  turned  in  my 
itia'j  report  early  Monday  morning,  the 
glgn  boss  was  astounded.  No  wonder. 
[flif  jj  J  wrote  and  rewrote  that  blessed  re- 

lOTt  during  all  Saturday  night,  and 

;he  greater  part  of  Sunday  and  it 

Afasn't   till   near   dawn    on    Monday 

that  it  was  finished.    And  after  all 

it  only  filled  three  columns.     Any  ex- 

.lerienced  reporter  would  have  written 

t  within  three  or  four  hours.     I  was 

mid  $5.00  for  the  report,  and  it  wasn't 

io  much  the  money  I  cared  for  as  the 

mcouraging  words  Mr.  Higgins  gave 

ne.    Thereafter  I  reported  the  town 

•ouncil,  and  brought  in  news  items — 
luently  written  and  rewritten  and 
jn  written  again — and  some  not 
Jy  written  but  absolutely  rotten — 
id  my  salary  was  increased  to  eight 
lUars  a  week,  but  I  kept  on  the  case 
the  same  time. 


MacLean's    Magazine 

greatest  excitement  prevailed  during  the  campaign. 
I  was  too  young  to  have  a  vote  then,  but  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  say.  There  were  others.  Canvassing  of  votes  was 
kept  up  continuously  and  large  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
pended. It  was  necessary  in  a  good  many  cases  to  pay 
men  to  vote  for  their  own  party.     On  the  night  of  the  first 
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-although  ap- 
„    parently   robust   and   strong — in- 
;.'I,  tacements  of  future  wealth  lured  me  to  Walkerton,  way 
'..^^j^  ip  in  Bruce  County,  where  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
''  ;,  Ir.  Ed.  Kilmer,  kept  a  general  store.     I  was  to  be  a  part- 
,^  '   er,  after  a  little  experience  behind  the  counter.     That 
,"!.  artnership  never  materialized.    I  used  to   practise  on 
^'  ,  J  jdng  up  parcels  of  tea  and  coflfee  and  sugar,  and,  somehow 
'       other,  I  would  invariably  put  my  thumb  clumsily  through 
le  paper,  and  have  to  start  all  over  again.    I  could  sell 
xes  and  bar  iron  all  right  enough,  but  everyone  wasn't 
■uying  those  articles.     One  day  a  lady  had  me  take  down 
he  greater  part  of  the  dress  goods  on  the  shelves  and  al- 
'ays  wanted  something  else  than  what  was  in  stock.    My 
atience  was  exhausted,  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Kilmer,  and  sug- 
ested  he  should  attend  to  the  lady,  mentioning  inciden- 
illy  that  I  honestly  believed  baled  hay  was  really  what 
tie    needed — and    forthwith    resigned.    As    a    complete 
lilure  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  country  store,  I  always 
rided  myself  that  I  was  a  huge  success.    But  I  left  town 
le  next   day,   and   never  became   a   merchant   prince. 
To  indulge  in  outdoor  life,  the  township  of  Darlington 
ast  and  West  Whitby  were  traversed  by  me  as  sub- 
?ent  for  a  farmers'  insurance  company.     There  was  not 
luch  difficulty  in  securing  renewals  of  policies,  but  it  was 
phill  work  to  get  new  business.    The 
eneral  excuse  for  refusal  to  insure 
as  that  Mr.  Farmer  had  been  insured 
?fore  and  had  never  made  anything 
it  of  it.   My  throat  used  to  get  dry  as 
tin  horn  in  trying  to  explain  that 
le  Company  couldn't  exactly  guar- 
atee  a  "blaze,"  but  the  insurance 
alicy  was  to  protect  the  insured  in 
»se    of    fire.     Perhaps,    glibness    of 
mgue  was  not  one  of  my  long  suits, 
'"*  nd  the  work  did  not  appeal  to  me. 
onsequently  I  sent  in  my  resigna- 
on  and  returned  to  more  congenial 
ork. 


MOMENTOUS      election      was 
that  in  South  Ontario  in  1867— 
le  first  one  held  after  the  Confedera- 
on  of  Canada    had    been  consum- 
mated. 

Hon.  George  Brown,  of  the  Globe, 
le  leader  of  the  Reform  party,  was 
anding.  The  riding  had  always 
„in  staunchly  Reform  and  had  re- 
!«  iteed  Oliver  Mowat  and  other  Re- 
J"*  timers  by  sweeping  majorities.  In 
i  election  two  years  previously  Hon. 
«  N.  Gibbs,  of  Oshawa,  the  Con- 
irvatiye  candidate,  had  joined  hands 
Ith  Sir  John  Macdonald,  whose  co- 
ition with  Hon.  George  Brown  had 
>t  been  long-lived.  This  election 
as  to  be  a  test  one,  and  upon  its  re- 
lit depended  whether  the  new  Can- 
la  should  be  under  Liberal-Conserva- 
ve  or    Reform    rule.       There   was 


A  study  in  contrMts— the  waterfront  of  Montreal  about  the  time  that  this  narrative  begina 


day's  polling,  I  was  with  Jimmy  Cook,  then  of  Robertson 
&  Cook,  of  the  Toronto  Telegraph,  who  was  a  practical 
telegrapher.  The  returns,  as  Mr.  Brown  figured  them 
out,  gave  him  a  majority  of  11,  with  one  poll  to  hear  from. 
Complete  returns,  as  Jimmy  Cook  got  them,  gave  Brown  a 
majority  of  one.  But  while  that  was  almost  an  even 
break,  the  Reformers  were  in  great  glee,  and  while  they 
were  celebrating  the  Liberal-Conservatives  got  down  to 
work  and  arranged  for  relays  of  teams  to  bring  the  distant 
voters  the  next  day  to  the  polls.  At  three  o'clock  next 
afternoon  the  Union  Jack  went  up  in  front  of  Jake  Bryan's 
Tory  Hotel— there  were  Grit  and  Tory  hotels  then— and  at 
the  close  of  the  poll  Gibbs  had  a  majority  of  69. 

Mr.  Brown  started  for  his  Toronto  home  on  the  following 
afternoon  train,  and  while  at  the  Whitby  station  walked 
up  and  down  the  platform  with  a  friend.  A  man  named 
Jago,  an  employee  of  the  railway,  who  had  had  a  serious 
personal  difference  with  the  defeated  candidate,  was  in  the 
waiting  room,  and  on  Mr.  Brown  passing  the  door,  he  would 
stick  his  head  out  and  tauntingly  shout: 

"You  got  licked,  Mr.  Brown,  you  got  licked." 
Brown  kept  walking  and  Jago  kept  on  taunting  him  upon 
his  defeat.     This  at  last  so  exasperated  the  Honorable 
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and  Mr.  Brown  was  hurried  to  his  coach.  It  was,  of 
course,  reported  all  over  the  country  that  Brown  had 
assaulted  the  man  and  grievously  injured  him. 

Stories  of  Pets 

We  generally  have  had  pet  animals  in  the  family,  and 
amongst  them  were  a  French 
Canadian  chestnut  stallion,  llJi 
hands  high,  and  Major,  Fido,  Bis- 
marck and  Toby,  of  the  canine  family, 
and  old  Tom  of  the  feline  tribe.  Pas- 
coe,  the  pony,  was  a  beauty,  and  I 
guess  he  must  have  been  a  Protes- 
tant, for  one  Twelfth  of  July,  when 
an  Orange  parade  was  passing  with 
bands  playing,  he  ran  amongst  a  group 
of  onlookers  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house  and  seizing  Miss  Annie 
Carroll,  a  young  lady  visiting  my 
mother,  by  the  shoulders  with  his 
teeth  threw  her  down  and  tried  to 
trample  on  her.  Fortunately  we  in- 
terfered in  time  and  prevented  her 
from  being  hurt.  Annie  was  the 
only  Roman  Catholic  in  the  crowd— 
and,  unless  Pascoe  had  had  strong 
religious  convictions,  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  should  have 
deliberately  picked  on  the  only  R.  C. 
in  the  party. 

Fido  was  a  little  black  and  tan  with 
a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  he  knew 
when  Sunday  came  around.     He  ac- 
companied the  family  to  St.  John's 
Church,  over  a  mile  away,  and  always 
heralded  our  coming  with  loud  sharp 
barks,  which  never  ceased  until  all  of 
us,  including  Fido,  were  seated  in  the  pew.     This  got  to 
be  a  nuisance,  and  Fido  was  confined  in  the  barn  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning.    When  we  tried  to  find  Fido  the 
next  Sunday  morning,  to  tie  him  in  the  barn,  his  dogship 
could  not  be  found— until  we  reached  St.  John's,  where 
Fido  with  his  infernal  loud  bark  was  waiting  at  the  church 
door,  and  joined  us  as  usual  in  the  morning  devotions. 
Bismarck  was  named  after  the  ex-Chancellor  of  Germany, 
because  he  looked  like  him,  and  was  a  good  watch-dog! 
I  had  been  away  from  home  for  five  years,  and,  returning 
one  evening,  was  met  at  the  gate  by  Biz,  who  growled  at 
me.     We  stood  facing  each  other  for  several  minutes 
Biz  evidently  determined  that  I  should  not  go  further' 
and    I    awaiting    developments.     Finally    I    called    out' 
"Why,  Biz."     While  he  had  forgotten  me,  he  instantly 
recognized  my  voice  and  jumped  joyfully  at  me,  wagged 
the  stump  of  his  short  tail  vigorously  and  gave  every 
demonstration  of  joy.    Poor  Major,  who  had  reached  an 
advanced  age,  and  for  whom  food  was  specially  cooked 
by  mother,  went  out  one  evening,  ate  some  ground  glass 
mixed  with  lard  which  some  fiends  had  placed  on  the  streets, 
came  home  and,  lying  with  head  on  the  doorstep,  passed 
away  with  a  wistful   look  in  his  great  brown  eyes,  which 
brought  tears  to  ours.     Toby,  who 
joined  my  family  of  recent  years  and 
is  still  with  us,  is  a  French  foxhound 
and  can  do  anything  requiring  intel- 
ligence except   talk.     Toby  is   very 
I  fond  of  my  grandson  George,  whose 

•,  especial  pet  she  is.     She  had  never 

seen  a  German  helmet  to  our  knowl- 
edge, but  one  day  when  George  put 
one  on  she  ferociously  flew  at  him  in  a 
towering  rage.  He  went  out  of  the 
room  and  returned  with  a  German 
forage  cap  on  his  head,  and  again  the 
dog  made  a  quick,  vicious  dash  at 
him,  and  he  had  to  hide  the  offending 
headgear  before  she  could  be  quieted. 
There  was  intelligence  for  you,  but 
not  so  much  as  she  displayed  when,  as 
George  wrote  me  at  Atlanta:  "Toby 
is  getting  along  fine.  She  bit  the 
Chinaman  to-day,  when  he  brought 
the  laundry  bill." 


I 


Jen  voting  in  those  days,  and  two 
iys'  polling,  it  being  generally  conceded  that  the  candidate 
ho  headed  the  poll  on  the  first  day  would  be  the  winner 
leetings  were  held  nightly  throughout  the  riding,  and  the 


Poetry — and  Me 

MIGHT  as  well  candidly  admit 
two  things,  and  the  admission  is 
made  with  not  too  much  vaunting 
pride.  The  first  is  that  I  once  had 
great  aspirations  of  being  a  poet,  and 
while  I  had  not  the  nerve  to  imagine 
I  would  reach  the  top-notcher  class 
with  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Tennyson, 
Bobby  Burns,  Campbell  and  other  no- 
ted writers,  I  had  fond  hopes  of  at  least 
having  my  effusions  printed  (at  my  own 
expense)  in  some  magazine  or  other 
^  .,..,,,,      ,  ,  as  a  starter,  until  Fame  would  over- 

Oeorge,  that  he  made  a  dash  for  Jago  and  grabbed  him  by  take  me,  and  then—  But  Fame  couldn't  even  catch  up 
the  lapels  of  the  coat.  But  just  then  the  train  came  in,  tome,  let  alone  overtake  me,  although  some  of  my  effusions 
friends  interfered,  the  conductor  shouted.  "All  aboard"  Ccmtinued  on  Page  55 


The  aame  spot — identically  the  same  spot— in   Montreal  as  it   is  to-day. 


The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 


By 

I  L  L 


THIS  tale  begins  among  a  tangle 
of  tales  round  a  name  that  is 
at  once  recent  and 
legendary.  The  name  is 
that  of  Michael  O'Neill, 
popularly  called  Prince 
Michael;  partly  because  he  claimed 
descent  from  ancient  Fenian  princes, 
and  partly  because  he  was  credited 
with  a  plan  to  make  himself  Prince 
President  of  Ireland,  as  the  last  Na- 
poleon did  of  France.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  gentleman  of  honorable 
pedigree  and  of  many  accomplish- 
ments; but  two  of  his  accomplish- 
ments emerged  from  all  the  rest.  He 
had  a  talent  for  appearing  when  he 
was  not  wanted,  and  a  talent  for  dis- 
appearing when  he  was  wanted; 
especially  when  he  was  wanted  by  the 
police.  It  may  be  added  that  his  dis- 
appearances were  more  dangerous 
than  his  appearances.  In  the  latter 
he  seldom  went  beyond  the  sensa- 
tional; pasting  up  seditious  placards, 
tearing  down  official  placards,  making 
flamboyant  speeches  or  unfurling  for- 
bidden flags.  But  in  order  to  effect 
the  former,  he  would  sometimes  fight 
for  his  freedom  with  a  startling  energy, 
from  which  men  were  someti^nes  lucky 
to  escape  with  a  broken  head  instead 
of.  a  broken  neck.  His  most  famous 
feats  of  escape,  however,  were  due  to 
dexterity  and  not  to  violence. 

On  a  cloudless  summer  morning  he 
had  come  down  a  country  road  white 
with  dust,  and  pausing  outside  a  farm- 
house, had  told  the  farmer's  daughter, 
with  elegant  indifference,  that  the 
local  police  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 
The  girl's  name  was  Bridget  Royce, 
a  sombre  and  even  sullen  type  of 
beauty,  and  she  looked  at  him  darkly, 
as  if  in  doubt,  and  said,  "Do  you  want 
me  to  hide  you?"  Upon  which  he 
only  laughed,  leapt  lightly  over  the 
stone  wall  and  strode  towards  the 
farm,  merely  throwing  over  his  shoul- 
der the  remark  "Thank  you,  I  have 
generally  been  quite  capable  of  hiding 
myself."  In  which  proceeding  he 
acted  with  a  tragic  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  women;  and  there  fell  on  his 
path  in  that  sunshine  a  shadow  of 
doom. 

WHILE  he  disappeared  through 
the  farm-house,  the  girl  remain- 
ed for  a  few  moments  looking  up  the 
road,  and  two  perspiring  policemen 
came  ploughing  up  to  the  door  where 
she  stood.  Though  still  angry,  she 
was  still  silent;  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  the  officers  had  searched 
the  house  and  were  already  inspecting 
the  kitchen  garden  and  cornfield  be- 
hind it.  In  the  ugly  reaction  of  her 
mood,  she  might  have  been  tempted 
even  to  point  out  the  fugitive,  but  for 
a  small  difficulty;  that  she  had  no 
more  notion  than  the  policemen  had 
of  where  he  could  possibly  have  gone. 
The  kitchen-garden  was  enclosed  by 
a  very  low  wall,  and  the  cornfield  be- 
yond lay  aslant  like  a  square  patch  on  a  great  green  hill  on 
which  he  could  still  have  been  seen  even  as  a  dot  in  the 
distance.  Everything  stood  solid  in  its  familiar  place;  the 
apple-  tree  was  too  small  to  support  a  climber;  the  only 
shed  stood  open  and  obviously  empty;  there  was  no  sound 
save  the  droning  of  summer  flies  and  the  occasional  flutter 
of  a  bird  unfamiliar  enough  to  be  surprised  by  the  scare- 
crow in  the  field;  there  was  scarcely  a  shadow  save  a  few 
blue  lines  that  fell  from  the  thin  tree;  every  detail  was 
picked  out  by  the  brilliant  daylight  as  if  in  a  microscope. 
The  girl  described  the  scene  later,  with  all  the  passionate 
realism  of  her  race;  and  whether  or  no  the  policemen  had  a 
similar  eye  for  the  picturesque,  they  had  at  least  an  eye  for 
the  facts  of  the  case;  and  were  compelled  to  give  up  the 
chase  and  retire  from  the  scene.  Bridget  Royce  remained, 
as  if  in  a  trance,  staring  at  the  sunlit  garden  in  which  a  man 
had  just  vanished  like  a  fairy.  She  was  still  in  a  sinister 
mood;  and  the  miracle  took  in  her  mind  a  character  of 
unfriendliness  and  fear,  as  if  the  fairy  were  decidedly  a 
bad  fairy.     The  sun  upon  the  glittering  garden  depressed 
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'Thank  you,  1  have  grenerally  b€cn  quite  capable  of  hidinsr  myself.' 


her  more  than  darkness;  but  she  continued  to  stare  at  it. 
Then  the  world  itself  went  half-witted;  and  she  screamed. 
The  scarecrow  moved  in  the  sunlight.  It  had  stood  with 
its  back  to  her  in  a  battered  old  black  hat  and  a  tattered 
garment;  and  with  all  its  tatters  flying,  it  strode  away 
across  the  hill. 

She  did  not  analyze  the  audacious  trick  by  which  the 
man  had  turned  to  his  advantage  the  subtle  effects  of  the 
expected  and  the  obvious;  she  was  still  under  the  cloud  of 
more  individual  complexities;  and  she  noticed  most  of  all 
that  the  vanishing  scarecrow  did  not  even  turn  to  look  at 
the  farm.  And  the  fates  that  were  running  so  adverse  to 
his  fantastic  career  of  freedom  ruled  that  his  next  adven- 
ture, though  it  had  the  same  success  in  another  quarter, 
should  increase  the  danger  in  this  quarter.  Among  the 
many  similar  adventures  related  of  him  in  this  manner,  it 
is  also  said  that  some  days  afterwards  another  girl,  named 
Mary  Cregan,  found  him  concealed  on  the  farm  where  she 
worked;  and  if  the  story  is  true,  she  must  also  have  had  the 
shock  of  an  uncanny  experience.     For  when  she  was  busy 


at  some  lonely  task  in  the  yard,  si 

heard  a  voice  speaking  out  of  the  wei 

and  found  that  the  ecce) 

PT^     T   ^^T   f^   TT  trie  had  managed  to  drc 

J\.  1  1  >(    Vv*   H/  himself  into  the   l?uck« 

which  was  some  little  ws 
below,  the  well  only  partly  full  ■ 
water.  In  this  case,  however,  he  hs 
to  appeal  to  the  woman  to  wind  t 
the  rope.  And  men  say  it  was  wh« 
this  news  was  told  to  the  other  woma 
that  her  soul  walked  over  the  bord- 
line  of  treason. 

Such  at  least  were  the  stories  told 
him  in  the  countryside,  and  there  we: 
many  more;  as  that  he  had  stood  ins 
lently  in  a  splendid  green  dressin 
gown  on  the  steps  of  a  great  hot< 
and  then  led  the  police  a  chase  throuf 
a  long  suite  of  grand  apartments,  ar 
finally  through  his  own  bedroom  on  ' 
a  balcony  that  overhung  the  rive 
The  moment  the  pursuers  stepped  c 
to  the  balcony  it  broke  under  ther 
and  they  dropped  pell  mell  into  tl 
eddying  waters;  while  Michael,  wV 
had  thrown  off  his  gown  and  dived,  w: 
able  to  swim  away.  It  was  said  th 
he  had  carefully  cut  away  the  proj 
so  that  they  would  not  support  an; 
thing  so  heavy  as  a  policeman.  B\ 
here  again  he  was  immediately  fo 
tunate,  yet  ultimately  unfortunat 
for  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  men  w; 
drowned,  leaving  a  family  feud  whi< 
made  a  little  rift  in  his  popularit; 
These  stories  can  now  be  told  in  son 
detail,  not  because  they  are  the  mo 
marvellous  of  his  many  adventure 
but  because  these  alone  were  m 
covered  with  silence  by  the  loyah 
of  the  peasantry.  These  alone  four 
their  way  into  official  reports;  and 
is  these  which  three  of  the  chi 
officials  of  the  country  were  readir 
and  discussing  when  the  more  remarl 
able  part  of  this  story  begins. 

NIGHT  was  far  advanced  and  tl 
lights  shone  in  the  cottage  th 
served  for  a  temporary  police  stati( 
near  the  coast.  On  one  side  of  it  we 
the  last  houses  of  the  straggling  villa) 
and  on  the  other  nothing  but  a  was 
moorland  stretching  away  towan 
the  sea,  the  line  of  which  was  broki 
by  no  landmark  except  a  solitai 
tower,  of  the  prehistoric  pattern  st 
found  in  Ireland,  standing  up  as  sle 
der  as  a  column  but  pointed  like 
pyramid.  At  a  wooden  table,  in  fro 
of  the  window  which  normally  looki 
out  on  this  landscape,  sat  two  men 
plain  clothes  but  with  something  of 
military  bearing;  for  indeed  they  we 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  detective  servi 
of  that  district.  The  senior  of  t; 
two,  both  in  age  and  rank,  was  a  sturc 
man  with  a  short  white  beard  ai 
frosty  eyebrows,  fixed  in  a  frow 
which  suggested  rather  worry  thi 
severity. 

His  name  was  Morton,  and  he  was 
Liverpool  man  long  pickled  in  tl 
Irish  quarrels,  and  doing  his  du 
among  them  in  a  sour  fashion  not  altogether  unsympatheti 
He  had  spokenj  a  few  sentences  to  his  companio 
Nolan,  a  tall  dark  man  with  a  cadavorous  equine  Iri 
face,  when  he  seemed  to  remember  something  ai 
touched  a  bell  which  rang  in  another  room.  The  su 
ordinate  he  had  summoned  immediately  appeared  with 
sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

"Sit  down,  Wilson,"  he  said.     "Those  are  the  depa 
tions,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  third  officer. 


'I  think  I've  got  i 
there  is  to  be  got  out  of  them,  so  I  sent  the  people  away 

"Did  Mary  Cregan  give  evidence?"  asked  Morton,  wi 
a  frown  that  looked  a  little  heavier  than  usual. 

"No,  but  her  master  did,"  answered  the  man  calli 
Wilson,  who  had  flat  red  hair  and  a  plain  pale  face,  n 
without  sharpness.  "I  think  he's  hanging  round  the 
himself  and  is  out  against  a  rival.  There's  always  sol 
reason  of  that  sort  when  we  are  told  the  truth  about  an 
thing.     And  you  bet  the  other  girl  told  right  enough 

"Well,  let's  hope  they'll  be  some  sort  of  use,"  remark' 
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Nolan,  in  a  somewhat  hopeless  manner,  gazing  out  into  the 
darkness. 

"Anything  is  to  the  good,"  said  Morton,  "that  lets  us 
know  anything  about  him." 

"Do  we  know  anything  about  him?"  asked  the  mel- 
ancholy Irishman. 

"We  know  one  thing  about  him,"  said  Wilson.  "And 
it's  the  one  thing  that  nobody  ever  knew  before.  We 
know  where  he  is." 

"Are  you  sure?"  enquired  Morton,  looking  at  him  sharp- 
ly- 

"Quite    sure,"    replied    his  assistant.     "At   this   very 

minute  he  is  in  that  tower  over  there  by  the  shore.  If  you 
go  near  enough,  you'll  see  the  candle  in  the  window." 

AS  HE  spoke,  the  noise  of  a  horn  sounded  on  the  road 
outside,  and  a  moment  after  they  heard  the  throb- 
bing of  a  motor  car  brought  to  a  standstill  before  the 
door.     Morton  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Thank  the  Lord  that's  the  car  from  Dublin,"  he  said. 
"I  can't  do  anything  without  special  authority,  not  if  he 
were  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  tower  and  putting  out  his 
tongue  at  us.     But  the  Chief  can  do  what  he  thinks  best." 

He  hurried  out  to  the  entrance  and  was  soon  exchanging 
greetings  with  a  big  handsome  man  in  a  fur  coat,  who 
brought  into  the  dingy  little  station  the  indescribable  glow 
of  the  great  cities  and  the  luxuries  of  the  great  world. 

For  this  was  Sir  Walter  Carey,  an  official  of  such  emin- 
ence in  Dublin  Castle  that  nothing  short  of  the  case  of 
Prince  Michael  would  have  brought  him  on  such  a  journey 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  But  the  case  of  Prince  Michael, 
as  it  happened,  was  complicated  by  legalism  as  well  as 
lawlessness.  On  the  last  occasion  he  had  escaped  by  a 
forensic  quibble  and  not  as  usual  by  a  private  escapade; 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  at  the  moment  he  was 
amenable  to  the  law  or  not.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
stretch  a  point;  but  a  man  like  Sir  Walter  could  probably 
stretch  it  as  far  as  he  liked. 

Whether  he  intended  to  do  so  was  a 
question  to  be  considered.  Despite  the 
almost  aggressive  touch  of  luxury  in 
the  fur  coat,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  Sir  Walter's  largeleonine  head  was 
for  use  as  well  as  ornament;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  soberly  and  sanely 
•enough.  Five  chairs  were  set  round  the 
plain  deal  table;  for  Sir  Walter  had 
brought  with  him  a  young  relative  and 
;secretary named  Home  Fisher;  a  rather 
.languid  young  man  with  a  light  mous- 
tache and  hair  prematurely  thinned.  Sir 
Walter  listened  with graveattention,  and 
'his  secretary  with  polite  boredom,  to  the 
string  of  episodes  by  which  the  police  had 
itraced  the  flying  rebel  from  the  steps  of 
"the  hotel  to  the  solitary  tower  beside  the 
sea.  There  at  least  he  was  cornered  be- 
tween the  moors  and  the  breakers;  and 
ithe  scout  sent  by  Wilson  reported  him  as 
-writing  under  a  solitary  candle;  perhaps 
.composing  another  of  his  tremendous 
proclamations.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  typical  of  him  to  have  chosen  it  as 
"the  place  in  which  finally  to  turn  to  bay. 
He  had  some  remote  claim  on  it,  as  on  a 
family  castle;  and  those  who  knew  him 
thought  him  capable  of  imitating  the 
iprimitive  Irish  chieftains,  who  fell  fight- 
iing  against  the  sea. 

"I  saw  some  queer-looking  people 
leaving  as  I  came  in,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Carey.  "I  suppose  they  were  your  wit- 
nesses. But  why  do  they  turn  up  here 
at  this  time  of  night?" 

Morton  smiled  grimly. 

"They  come  here  by  night  because 
"they  would  be  dead  men  if  they  came 
here  by  day.  They  are  criminals  com- 
:mitting  a  crime  that  is  more  horrible 
here  than  theft  or  murder." 

"What  crime  do  you  mean?"  asked 
'the  other,  with  some  curiosity. 

"They  are  helping  the  law,"  said 
Morton. 


'T^HERE  was  a  silence;  and  Sir  Walter 

•*"  considered   the   papers   before   him 

with   an    abstracted   eye.     At   last   he 

;  spoke. 

"Quite  so;  but  look  here,  if  the  local 

.feeling  is  as  lively  as  that,  there  are  a 

.good  many  points  to  consider.  I  be- 
lieve the  new  Act  will  enable  me  to  collar 
him  now  if  I  think  it  best.  But  is  it 
best?  A  serious  rising  here  would  do  us 
no  good  in  Parliament;  and  the  Govern- 

.ment  has  enemies  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland.  It  won't  do  if  I  have  done 
what  looks  a  little  like  sharp  practice, 

.and  then  only  raised  a  revolution." 

"It's  all  the  other  way,"  said  the  man 
called  Wilson,  rather  quickly.     "There 


won't  be  half  so  much  of  a  revolution  if  you  arrest  him  as 
there  will  if  you  leave  him  loose  for  three  days  longer. 
But  anyhow,  there  can't  be  anything  now-a-days  that 
the  proper  police  can't  manage." 

"Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Londoner,"  said  the  Irish  detective, 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  Cockney  all  right,"  replied  Wilson.  "And  I 
think  I'm  all  the  better  for  that.  Especially  at  this  job, 
oddly  enough." 

Sir  Walter  seemed  slightly  amused  at  the  pertinacity  of 
the  third  officer;  and  perhaps  even  more  amused  at  the 
slight  accent  with  which  he  spoke,  which  rendered  rather 
needless  his  boast  about  his  origin. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  "that  you  know  more 
about  the  business  here,  because  you  have  come  from 
London?" 

"Sounds  funny,  I  know,  but  I  do  believe  it,"  answered 
Wilson.  "I  believe  these  affairs  want  fresh  methods. 
But  most  of  all  I  believe  they  want  a  fresh  eye." 

The  superior  officers  laughed;  and  the  red-haired  man 
went  on  with  a  slight  touch  of  temper. 

"Well,  look  at  the  facts.  See  how  the  fellow  got  away 
every  time,  and  you'll  understand  what  I  mean.  Why  was 
he  able  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  scarecrow,  hidden  by 
nothing  but  an  old  hat?  Because  it  was  a  village  police- 
man, who  knew  the  scarecrow  was  there;  was  expecting  it, 
and  therefore  took  no  notice  of  it.  Now  I  never  expect  a 
scarecrow.  I've  never  seen  one  in  the  street,  and  I  stare 
at  one  when  I  see  it  in  the  field.  It's  a  new  thing  to  me, 
and  worth  noticing.  And  it  was  just  the  same  when  he 
hid  in  the  well.  You  are  ready  to  find  a  well  in  a  place 
like  that;  you  look  for  a  well;  and  so  you  don't  see  it.  I 
don't  look  for  it;  and  therefore  I  do  look  at  it." 

"It  is  certainly  an  idea,"  said  Sir  Walter,  smiling. 
"But  what  about  the  balcony?  Balconies  are  occasionally 
seen  in  London." 

"But  not  rivers  right  under  them,  as  if  it  was  in  Venice," 
replied  Wilson.  -^ 


The  wooden  door  of  the  tower  moved  on  ita  nutj  (Inces,  and  Prine*  HichBel  e«n«  Into  th* 


"It  is  certainly  a  new  idea,"  repeated  Sir  Walter,  with 
something  like  respect.  He  had  all  the  love  of  the  lux- 
urious classes  for  new  ideas.  But  he  also  had  a  critical 
faculty,  and  was  inclined  to  think,  after  due  reflection, 
that  it  was  a  true  idea  as  well. 

Growing  dawn  had  already  turned  the  window  panes 
from  black  to  grey  when  Sir  Walter  got  abruptly  to  his 
feet.  The  others  rose  also,  taking  this  for  a  signal  that  the 
arrest  was  to  be  undertaken.  But  their  leader  stood  for  a 
moment  in  deep  thought,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  come 
to  a  parting  of  the  ways. 

CUDDENLY  the  silence  was  pierced  by  a  long,  wailing 
'^  cry  from  the  dark  moors  outside.  'The  silence  that 
followed  it  seemed  more  startling  than  the  shriek  itself; 
and  it  lasted  until  Nolan  said  heavily: 

"'Tis  the  banshee.     Somebody  is  marked  for  the  grave." 
His  long,  large-featured  face  was  as  pale  as  a  moon;  and  it 
was  easy  to  remember  that  he  was  the  only  Irishman  in  the 
room. 

"Well,  I  know  that  banshee,"  said  Wilson,  cheerfully, 
"ignorant  as  you  think  I  am  of  these  things.  I  talked  to 
that  banshee  myself  an  hour  ago;  and  I  sent  that  banshee 
up  to  the  tower;  and  told  her  to  sing  out  like  that,  if  she 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  our  friend  writing  his  proclamation." 
"Do  you  mean  that  girl,  Bridget  Royce?"  asked  Morton, 
drawing  his  frosty  brows  together.  "Has  she  turned 
King's  Evidence  to  that  extent?" 

"Yes,"  said  Wilson.  "I  know  very  little  of  these  local 
things,  you  tell  me.  But  I  reckon  an  angry  woman  is 
much  the  same  in  all  countries." 

Nolan  however  seemed  still  moody  and  unlike  himself. 
"It's  an  ugly  noise  and  an  ugly  business  altogether,"  he 
said.  "If  it's  really  the  end  of  Prince  Michael,  it  may  well 
be  the  end  of  other  things  as  well.  When  the  spirit  is  on 
him,  he  would  escape  by  a  ladder  of  dead  men,  and  wade 
through  that  sea  if  it  were  made  of  blood." 

"Is  that  the  real  reason  of  your  pious  alarms?"  asked 
Wilson,  with  a  slight  sneer.  / 

The  Irishman's  pale  face  blackened 
with  a  new  passion. 

"I  have  faced  as  many  murderers  in 
County  Clare  as  you  ever  fought  with  in 
Clapham  Junction,  Mr.  Cockney,"  he 
said. 

"Hush,  please,"  said  Morton  sharply. 
"Wilson,  you  have  no  kind  of  right  to 
imply  doubt  of  your  superior's  conduct. 
I  hope  you  will  prove  yourself  as  coura- 
geous and  trustworthy  as  he  has  always 
been." 

The  pale  face  of  the  red-haired  man 
seemed  a  shade  paler,  but  he  was  silent 
and  composed;  and  Sir  Walter  went 
up  to  Nolan,  with  marked  courtesy, 
saying:  "Shall  we  go  outside  now,  and 
get  this  business  done?" 

Dawn  had  lifted,  leaving  a  wide 
chasm  of  white  between  a  great  grev 
cloud  and  the  great  grey  mooriand, 
beyond  which  the  tower  was  outlined 
against  the  daybreak  and  the  sea. 

Something  in  its  plain  and  primitive 
shape  vaguely  suggested  the  dawn  in  the 
first  days  of  the  earth;  in  some  prehis- 
toric time  when  even  the  colors  were 
hardly  created,  when  there  was  only 
blank  daylight  between  cloud  and  clay. 
These  dead  hues  were  only  relieved  by 
one  spot  of  gold;  the  spark  of  the  candle 
alight  in  the  window  of  the  lonely  tower 
and  burning  on  into  the  broadeni-ag  day- 
light. As  the  group  of  detectives,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cordon  of  policemen,  spread 
out  into  a  crescent  to  cut  off  all  escape 
the  light  in  the  tower  flashed  as  if  it 
were  moved  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
out.  They  knew  the  man  inside  had 
realized  the  daylight,  and  blown  out  his 
candle. 

"There  afe  other  windows,  aren't 
there,"  said  Morton.  "And  a  door,  of 
course,  somewhere  round  the  corner. 
Only  a  round  tower  has  no  corners." 

"Another  example  of  my  small  sug- 
gestion," observed  Wilson  quietly. 
"That  queer  tower  was  the  first  thing  I 
saw  when  I  came  to  these  parts;  and  I 
can  tell  you  a  little  more  about  it;  or  at 
any  rate  the  outside  of  it.  There  are 
four  windows  altogether;  one  a  little 
way  from  this  one,  but  just  out  of  sight. 
Those  are  both  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
so  is  the  third  on  the  other  side,  making 
a  sort  of  triangle.  But  the  fourth  is 
just  above  the  third;  and  I  suppose  it 
looks  on  an  upper  floor." 

"It's  only  a  sort  of  loft,  reached  by  a 

ladder,"  said  Nolan.     "I've  played  in 

the  place  when  I  was  a  child.     It's  no 

more  than  an  empty  shell."    And  his 

Continued  on  Page  53 
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A  CLEARING  HOUSE  of  LABOR 


A  Very  Remarkable    System   being  Worked   Out  in  Canada 

By       J.       L.       RUTLEDGE 


A  CERTAIN 
contractor  in 
Y  o  r  k  t  o  n 
scratched  his  head  in  per- 
plexity. He  could  use  five 
hundred  men  right  at  this 
very  moment  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  therf  was  about 
as  much  chance  of  his  get- 
ting them  as  there  was  that 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  might  be 
found  lapping  at  his  office 
door.  He  had  combed  the 
city  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
the  neighborhood  by  news- 
paper advertising.  This  had 
brought  in  a  few  workers, 
and  appeals  to  public  em- 
ployment agencies  had 
brought  in  a  few  others,  of  a 
sort.  He  figured  that  he  was 
pretty  well  through  and  that 
the  work  would  be  tied  up 
till  there  was  some  easing  of 
the  labor  market. 

Walking  down  the  street 
he  noticed  the  sign  of  the 
Government  Employment 
Agency.  "I  might  pick  up 
an  extra  man  or  so,"  he 
ruminated,  "but  1  doubt  it. 
However  it  is  worth  the 
chance."     And  he  went  in. 

"Five  hundred  men  you 
want?  Good  steady  job? 
Good  pay?  Guess  we  can  fix 
you  up  all  right,"  said  the 
superintendent.  "Let's  see." 
He  went  to  a  file  and  turned 
over  some  pink  sheets.  "Yes," 

he  said.  "I  can  get  you  two  hundred  men  here  in  two 
days.  If  you  drop  in  this  afternoon,  I'll  tell  you  when  you 
can  expect  the  others." 

"Oh,  cut  out  the  kidding,"  replied  the  contractor, 
"I've  gone  over  this  section  with  a  fine  tooth  comb, 
and  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  whole  county  out  of  hospital 
who  isn't  already  working." 

"Well,  you  want  'em,  don't  you?"  demanded  the  Govern- 
ment employment  man. 

"Sure  I  want  'em." 

"Well  then,  you  come  round  this  afternoon,  and  I'll 
tell  you  about  it." 

When  the  contractor  had  departed  the  Government 
man  went  over  his  slips  again,  then  telegraphed  his  pro- 
vincial centre  in  Regina.  When  the  answer  came  back  he 
noted  down  100  on  a  pad,  and  sent  another  wire  to  Win- 
nipeg. The  reply  to  that  wire  added  another  125  on  the 
pad.  The  Government  man  thought  a  moment,  then  got 
out  another  file,  and  looked  it  over.  What  he  discovered 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  put  a  wire  through  to 
Ottawa. 

The  reply  to  this  wire  and  the  contractor  arrived  at  the 
same  time.  "Just  a  second,"  said  the  Government  man, 
"while  I  look  at  this." 

"Well,"  he  said,  looking  up.  "We've  got  your  five 
hundred  men  for  you.  Two  hundred  of  them  ought  to  be 
along  in  a  couple  of  days,  as  I  told  you.  I  got  75  in  Mani- 
toba. They  oughtn't  to  take  a  great  while  longer.  There 
are  fifty  from  Alberta.  It  will  take  them  a  few  days  extra; 
and  the  chaps  from  B.C.  won't  be  along  for  about  a  week, 
but  I  should  think  the  gang  from  Northern  Ontario  should 
arrive  about  the  same  time.  So  you  can  pretty  well 
figure  on  your  500  men  in  a  week's  time." 

"Well,"  said  the  contractor,  "well  I'll  be — " 

During  the  course  of  the  next  week  men  were  dropping 
off  every  train.  Instead  of  five  hundred  idle  men  scattered 
over  Canada,  there  were  five  hundred  men  earning  good 
wages,  and  there  was  work  being  accomplished.  And  that 
is  what  the  Clearing  House  of  Labor,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Employment  Service  of  Canada,  is  doing. 

A  Nation-Wide  System 

TT  WAS  in  March,  1914,  that  a  British  Columbia  Royal 
■*•  Commission  on  Labor  recommended  that  every  city 
with  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  over  should  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  public  employment  bureau.  And 
further  they  advocated  that  National  Labor  bureaus  should 
be  inaugurated  to  take  the  place  of  the  private  agencies 
through  Canada. 

Then  came  the  Great  War,  with  all  that  it  meant  to 
Canada  in  depleted  man  power.  The  labor  question 
ceased  to  be  of  as  vital  importance.  There  was  no  surplus, 
there  was  only  a  deficit;  and  though  various  other  Royal 
Commissions  were  appointed  it  has  only  been  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  when  the  returning  soldiers  have  again 
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made  the  problem  one  of  vital  importance,  that  the  matter 
has  been  given  real  study.  But  in  that  time  there  has 
grown  up  a  remarkable  system  under  the  direction  of 
Bryce  M.  Stewart,  a  system  touched  with  imagination, 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  an  employment 
bureau  may  be  something  more  than  a  way  of  getting  a 
man  a  job;  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  rectifying  the  un- 
certainties of  labor;  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  producing 
new  industries;  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  educating  the 
coming  generation  out  of  the  unskilled  to  the  skilled  labor 
class. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  Government  Employ- 
ment Service  make  one  fact  stand  out  clearly,  and  that  is, 
that  the  real  cause  of  labor  shortages  and  labor  gluts 
lies  largely  in  the  remoteness  of  employment — the  fact 
that  the  job  and  the  man  are  frequently  at  different  points. 
Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  either  the  job  or  the  man.  For 
instance,  the  fall  of  winter  summarily  concludes  any 
railroad  construction  work  on  the  Western  prairies.  That 
is  no  one's  fault.  It  is  a  natural  condition  that  leaves  a 
lot  of  men  without  jobs  in  the  winter  months  to  become  a 
burden  on  the  prairie  municipalities.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  keen  demand  for  lumbermen  in  the  woods  about 
Ottawa  and  Northern  Ontario.  Here,  too,  it  is  a  seasonal 
demand,  only  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  remedy  is  to  meet  the  demand  of  one 
point  with  the  overplus  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  to 
iron  out  the  peaks  of  the  labor  market  to  a  reasonable 
level.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Government  Employment 
Service  is  setting  itself  to  do.  But  in  the  doing  it  has 
learned  much  about  the  problems  that  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  It  has  learned,  too,  that  there  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  met,  and  it  is  going  about  the  matter  in  a 
systematic  way,  rooting  out  these  difliculties,  tracing  them 
to  their  source,  and  finding  the  remedy. 

A  Home  Problem 

THE  Employment  Service  has  found  out,  among  other 
things,  that  fundamentally  the  employment  problem 
is  a  home  problem.  Men  want  to  work  at  home  with  their 
own  families;  they  want — and  the  country  wants  also — 
that  they  should  live  a  domestic  life,  on  which  nationhood 
is  built. 

This  would  seem  to  preclude  the  simple  solution  of  the 
problem  suggested  above,  of  being  able  to  move  men  to 
fill  the  job.  But  the  Employment  Service  has  found  out 
another  thing. 

It  has  found  out  that  this  factor  is  very  frequently  off- 
set by  other  factors.  The  mason  in  Montreal  may  have  a 
particular  interest  in  work  in  London.  "Wife's  people 
live  in  London,"  he  says,  "and  the  old  girl  would  like  to 
get  back.  Got  a  letter  from  Bill,  too,  the  other  day  and  he 
says  there's  plenty  of  work,  so  you  can  count  on  me  for  that 
job." 

And  again  experience  has  proven  that  there  is  another 


element  that  makes 
the  movement  of  lar 
bor  less  complicated 
than  the  home  idea  would 
imply.  It  has  discovered  that, 
there  is  a  very  considerable 
body  of  men  without  homes 
who  are  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure.  This  is  not  a 
theory,  it  is  a  demonstrable 
fact.  If  a  regular  means  of 
finding  employment  in  dis- 
tant parts  is  not  available 
they  will  become  stowaways 
for  the  South  Seas,  or  ride 
the  bumpers  for  British  Col- 
umbia, setting  up  what  the 
railroads  call  a  dead-head 
movement.  They  are  men 
blindly  seeking  an  objective. 
They  will  move  on  the  breath 
of  a  rumor.  "I  met  a  fellow 
from  Winnipeg,"  says  one 
man  to  another,  "and  he 
says  there's  lots  of  work  out 
there."  At  once  your  ad- 
venturer is  on  his  way,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  the  other  had  spok- 
en of  was  for  carpenters  while 
he  was  a  watchmaker,  un- 
mindful, too,  of  the  fact  that 
the  speaker's  judgment  may 
have  been  faulty,  and,  if  not, 
that  the  situation  might  have 
changed.  They  pass  the  very 
employment  for  which  they 
are  fitted  because  they  have 
not  heard  of  it,  perhaps  to 
travel  five  hundred  miles  be- 
yond, where  no  labor  is  available. 

This  is  a  useful  force  gone  to  waste,  for  the  essence  of 
the  Government  Employment  idea  is  to  keep  labor  at 
home  where  possible,  and,  to  those  of  adventurous  dis- 
position, to  direct  them  where  suitable  occupations  are  to 
be  found,  and  so  to  hold  the  movement  in  proper  and  useful 
channels.  The  whole  effort  is  toward  a  decasualization  of 
labor,  and  the  dovetailing  of  seasonal  industries.  When 
the  home  plant  shuts  down,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  fire 
or  some  similar  mishap,  the  worker  is  out  of  a  job.  Of 
course,  the  idea  is  to  get  him  back  on  another  job  as  near 
his  present  one  as  possible  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  to  keep  him  there.  That  means  the  least  loss  of  time 
for  the  worker  and  for  the  employer  the  least  expenditure 
on  transportation  and,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  permanency  of 
employment. 

The  man  out  of  work  puts  his  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
Employment  Service.  He  has  immediately  at  his  service 
seventy-five  employment  offices,  established  from  Halifax 
to  Victoria,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  labor  departments 
of  the  various  provinces. 

Knowing  the  Facts  of  Labor 

THERE  is  nothing  particularly  complicated  about  the 
system.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  knowing  the  facts 
about  labor  supply  and  demand,  something  that  has  only 
been  intermittently  considered  before,  and  of  co-relating 
them  on  a  country-wide  basis.  It  works  somewhat  on  this 
system:  The  head  of  the  local  bureau  each  night  totals  up 
the  labor  situation  in  his  own  district.  He  finds  perhaps 
that  he  has  more  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and,  perhaps, 
masons  than  the  local  industries  can  absorb,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  local  employers  comes  an  insistent 
demand  for  plasterers,  tool  makers,  and,  perhaps,  book- 
keepers. He  has,  in  other  words,  a  surplus  of  labor  in 
some  lines  and  an  unsatisfied  demand  in  others.  Now  in 
the  good  old  days  the  same  conditions  existed.  The 
bricklayer  out  of  a  job  hit  the  trail  with  a  stick,  and  a  red 
bandana  handkerchief  around  his  belongings.  He  travel- 
led at  a  venture,  probably  to  points  where  there  was  a^ 
little  demand  for  his  services  as  there  was  at  home.  i 

But  note  the  simplicity  of  the  system  that  is  slowly  and 
surely  beginning  to  change  all  this.  The  local  represen- 
tative telegraphs  his  provincial  headquarters,  giving  full 
details  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  his  centre.  When  the 
clearing  house  officer  opens  his  mail  in  the  morning  he 
finds  just  such  a  report  from  each  office  in  the  province. 

Then  begins  the  work  of  co-relating  these  various  con- 
ditions. The  lumber  hands  wanted  at  Port  Arthur  can 
be  secured  from  Ottawa,  where  the  superintendent  reports 
a  decline  in  lumbering  activity  and  many  lumbermen  out 
of  employment.  The  plasterers  wanted  for  the  new  tech- 
nical school  at  London  have  just  been  released  from  work 
on  the  Parliament  buildings  in  Ottawa.  The  clearance 
oflScer  wires  the  superintendent  and  he   has  the  unplaced 


laborers  just  where  the  demand  for  their  services  is  found, 
and  the  superintendent  arranges  for  the  transfer. 

Making  the  Long  Jumps 

BUT  of  course  the  province  is  only  a  community  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  shifting  of  labor  from  one  place  to 
another  within  the  confines  of  the  province  does  not  entail 
any  great  difficulties.  But  frequently  the  difficulty  is 
province-wide.  For  instance,  the  Western  provinces  during 
the  harvest  season  have  a  demand  that  cannot  be  met 
within  their  own  limits. 

Now,  when  the  labor  situation  in  the  various  provinces 
has  been  ironed  out  as  smoothly  as  possible,  there  re- 
mains the  possibility,  indeed  the  probability,  that  the 
clearance  officer  of  the  provincial  headquarters  will  be  faced 
with  the  same  difficulty  as  was  the  local  superintendent^ 
a  surplus  of  laborers  in  some  line  of  work  and  an  unsup- 
plied  demand  in  another. 

Money  is  tight,  and  up  in  the  mining  sections  of  Cobalt, 
Sudbury,  and  the  Sault,  metal  miners  are  being  laid  off. 
Obviously  there  is  no  other  employment  to  be  found  for 
them  in  their  own  line  within  the  province,  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  an  interprovincial  movement.  This  is  done 
through  a  provincial  clearance  department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg,  and  branches  at 
Moncton,  N.B.,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  clearing  officer 
of  the  province,  after  doing  his  best  to  distribute  the  sur- 
plus labor  in  his  own  department  and  to  meet  the  demand, 
reports  any  surplus  of  either  to  the  interprovincial  clearing 
officer. 

The  interprovincial  officer,  having  a  record  of  thesurplus 
labor  throughout  the  Dominion  and  of  the  demand  for 
workers  by  employers,  sets  about  the  task  of  transferring 
the  worker  to  the  job. 

To  facilitate  this  transfer  movement,  where  such  be- 
comes necessary,  the  Government  Employment  Service  has 
a  working  arrangement  with  practically  all  the  railroads 
whereby  second-class  fares  are  issued  at  2^  cents  a  mile. 
As  these  trips  often  run  into  a  thousand  miles  or  more,  as 
in  a  recent  instance  where  a  number  of  carpenters  were 
transferred  from  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  is  an  important  factor. 

Limiting  Labor  Loss 

TT  IS  to  be  remembered  too  that  this  plan  operates  with 
A  speed  as  well  as  efficiency.  The  laborer  who  would  be 
out  of  work  in  his  home  town  goes  to  the  employment 
agency,  discovers  where  his  services  are  needed,  and  is  on 
his  way  without  delay. 

Because  provision  is  made  for  these  transfers  covering 
great  distances,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  long 
jumps  are  encouraged.  It  is  a  point  of  pride  for  the  local 
superintendent  to  place  his  men  near  home.  The  effort 
is  not  to  develop  a  demand  for  labor,  but  rather  to  settle 
men  in  steady  jobs  and  avoid,  where  possible,  the  loss  of 
time  and  money  incident  to  long  transfers.  But  in  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  certain 
industries,  such  as  that  of  the  Western  grain  farm,  that 
develop  an  intense  seasonal  demand  that  must  be  met. 
Men  must  be  available  f  jr  the  harvest  season,  and  so  also 
with  other  occupations  that  are  seasonal  in  their  char; 
acter. 

Some  Facts  and  Figures 

IT  MIGHT  be  interesting  to  consider  the  actual  move- 
ment of  labor  under  the  Employment 
Service.  In  the  period  April  5,  1919,  to 
March  27,  1920,  there  were  16,116  in- 
terprovincial transfers.  In  the  same 
period  there  were  23,962  transfers  within 
the  province,  making  a  total  of  40,078. 

During  the  period  March  1,  1919,  to 
May  1,  1920,  the  placements  in  regular 
employment  totalled  377,478,  and  the 
placements  in  casual  jobs  60,873  (a 
casual  job  is  one  of  one  week's  duration 
or  less),  making  a  grand  total  of  438,351. 
Of  the  regular  placements,  25,104  were 
women  and  352,374  were  men.  The 
bulk  of  the  casual  placements  were  wo- 
men. 

The  number  of  vacancies  for  regular 
employment  for  men  and  women  notified 
to  the  Service  during  the  period  in  re- 
view was  515,520,  of  which  62,600  were 
for  women  and  452,920  for  men.  In 
addition,  65,061  vacancies  for  casual 
employment  were  reported.  This  makes 
a  grand  total  of  580,581  vacancies  noti- 
fied to  the  Service. 

The  placements  in  regular  employ- 
ment for  the  period  amounted  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  applications  for  employment 
and  73.2  per  cent,  of  the  vacancies  for 
regular  positions  notified  by  employers. 

The  private  employment  agencies 
have  met  this  demand,  in  a  way,  in  past 
years.  But  there  is  an  essential  weak- 
ness in  the  distribution  of  labor  through 
such   an   agency,   because   the   agency 
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profits  on  the  individual  transaction,  whereas  good  em- 
ployment work  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  burn- 
overs.  Of,  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to  group  all  public 
labor  agencies  together  and  call  them  all  bad.  But, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  effort  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  devoted  toward  the  money  making  end,  and  the 
money  making  end  for  the  public  employment  bureau  is  to 
put  the  man  on  the  job.  Whether  he  is  suited  to  the  job, 
or  whether  he  stays  on  it,  or  even  arrives  at  it,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  moment,  because  these  agencies  get  their 
payment  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  transaction  when  the 
worker  and  the  job  are  introduced  to  one  another. 

At  the  best  it  is  a  faulty  system,  at  the  worst  it  develops 
into  a  very  serious  menace.  The  public  employment 
agency  unquestionably  rendered  a  service  in  the  days  of 
expansion,  but  its  offences  were  many.  After  the  seeker 
for  employment  has  paid  his  three  dollar  fee,  he  was  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation  of  the  employ- 
ment conditions.  Sometimes  he  found  that  there  was  a 
strike  on  at  the  plant  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  that  he  was 
labelled  as  a  scab,  or  that  the  employment  was  at  a  camp 
fifty  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  that  he  had  to  beat  it 
through  the  bush  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  torment  of 
black  flies.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  miners 
brought  from  Scotland  to  work  in  British  Columbia 
mines,  to  find  on  arrival  that  there  was  in  progress  at  the 
mines  a  strike  of  which  they  had  not  been  made  aware. 
On  learning  this  they  refused  to  work,  which  naturally 
still  further  complicated  the  labor  problem  of  that  place. 
There  are  instances,  too,  of  agencies  overcharging  for 
transportation  and  meals.  Again,  there  are  instances  of 
splitting  fees  with  foremen  to  encourage  them  to  fire  the 
new  arrivals,  and  thms  keep  up  a  continual  stream  of  casual 
labor. 

These  are  not,  of  course,  practices  common  to  reputable 
labor  agencies.  But  even  in  the  best  agency  work,  the 
stress,  as  has  been  said,  is  laid  upon  getting  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  the  job,  and  the  profit,  is  made  on  numerous 
turnovers. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  Government  Employment 
Bureau,  there  is  no  charge,  and  consequently  no  induce- 
ment to  questionable  courses.  There  is  a  real  effort  to 
develop  a  condition  where  men  will  be  employed  at  con- 
genial tasks  all  the  time,  and  this  presupposes  an  effort  to 
select  the  man  for  the  job,  so  that  he  will  be  contented  to 
remain. 

The  neutrality  that  the  Employment  Service  must 
maintain  requires  that,  where  occupations  are  opened  be- 
cause of  a  strike  of  former  workers,  this  labor  demand  shall 
be  placed  before  the  unemployed  laborer.  But  it  also  re- 
quires that  the  laborer  shall  be  made  conversant  with  all 
the  facts.  He  takes  the  job  or  leaves  it  at  his  own  volition 
knowing  all  the  conditions  that  exist. 

What  the  Employer  Thinks  of  the  Service 

IN  ADDITION,  the  man  has  his  transportation  arranged 
for,  and  his  trip  planned  for  him.  Just  how  effectively 
this  system  has  worked  out  is  evidenced  by  some  letters 
received  by  the  Employment  Service. 

Take  this  extract  for  instance  from  the  letter  of  a  Mani- 
toba farmer: 

"The  fact  that  only  one  agency  is  handling  labor  is  an 
advantage  to  employer  and  employee  alike.  Not  in 
thirty  odd  years  have  labor  conditions  been  so  favorable 
during  harvest  months.     You  have  been  able  to  send  us  a 
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good  class  of  labor  from  the  eastern  provinces,  and  you 
were  able  to  tell  these  men  just  what  was  being  paid  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  let  the  farmers  know  just  what 
they  would  have  to  pay,  so  that  the  men  knew  just  what  to 
ask,  and  the  farmer  just  what  he  would  have  to  expect  to 
pay.  It  has  done  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  har- 
vester was  holding  the  farmer  up. 

"Men  have  employment  within  a  few  hours  of  arrival. 
In  fact,  not  more  than  two  or  three  had  to  pay  fcir  a  meal 
in  the  village  before  going  to  work.  In  past  years  it  was 
customary  to  see  a  dozen  or  more  able  bodied  men  lying 
around  the  village  during  the  early  days  of  harvest  waiting 
for  higher  wages,  but  that  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past  now." 

Or  here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  a  lumber 
company:  "W^e  used  to  get  a  very  unsatisfactory  type  of 
man,  and  had  often  to  pay  for  the  man's  time  and  railway 
fares  both  ways,  and  in  the  end  we  have  had  as  many  as 
thirty  men  in  one  lot  jump  their  fares.  Under  your 
system  we  are  free  of  that  difficulty.  The  men  are  in- 
structed how  to  get  here,  where  to  get  lunches,  etc.  As  a 
result  they  arrive  in  good  spirits  and  there  are  no  kickers 
among  them.' 

Charting  Labor  Seas 

THE  old  bogey  of  the  laborer,  that  there  is  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  and  that  no  more  can  be  developed 
is  being  pretty  well  discredited  in  these  modern  times,  and 
there  is  no  factor  that  aids  so  materially  in  doing  this  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Probably  the  most 
important  work  being  done  by  the  Employment  Service 
is  not  the  actual  placing  of  men  in  employment,  but  is 
found  in  the  charting  of  the  labor  situation,  because  this 
study  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  labor  sea  is  bringing 
about  an  understanding  of  conditions  that  permits  of  the 
remedy  or  prevention  of  those  that  are  disadvantageous  or 
dangerous.  There  is  a  certain  periodicity  to  labor  short- 
ages and  labor  gluts.  There  are  two  peaks  in  the  year  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart,  and  one  of  these  is  of 
labor.  Knowing  this  fact,  knowing  too  when  it  is  likely 
to  arrive,  it  is  possible  to  make  provision  to  meet  it.  But  it 
is  not  only  this  periodicity  that  can  be  forecast  with  more 
or  less  accuracy.  This  is  due  more  or  less  to  the  nature  of 
the  labor.  There  is  another  factor,  affected  more  or  less 
by  local  conditions,  a  glutted  market,  tight  money,  the 
hundred  and  one  things  that  tend  t©  slow  up  the  wheels  of 
industry.  This  cannot  be  charted  as  reaciily.  But  this 
much  can  be  done  and  is  being  done:  It  can  be  forecast 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  since,  through  the  various 
sources  of  information,  come  a  thousand  and  one  indica- 
tions of  probabilities  in  the  labor  market.  These  are  co- 
related  and  sent  out  by  the  interprovincial  officer  in  the 
form  of  a  bulletin.  These  are  growing  tendencies.  What 
can  be  done  to  meet  them?  Much  can  be  done,  when  the 
system  has  been  thoroughly  developed. 

Government  Work  as  a  Safety  Valve 

FIRST,  there  is  the  evening  out  of  the  labor  market 
that  will  meet  the  worst  phases  of  the  situation,  and 
then  there  is  the  possibility  of  using  government  work  as  a 
safety  valve.  If  provincial  employment  seems  flush,  if 
building  permits  are  mounting  into  millions,  and  demand 
for  labor  is  increasing  week  by  week,  then  is  the  time  for 
the  governments,  both  Dominion  and  Provincial,  to  release 
with  a  sparing  hand  the  employment  which  they  control. 
Much  government  work  permits  of  deferment.  Works 
such  as  new  post  oflfices  and  armories, 
works  of  reclamation  and  conservation 
need  not  be  pressed;  the  delay  of 
months  will  not  be  of  great  importance. 
But  when  the  barometrics  of  the  service 
indicate  that  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
private  employment  has  been  reached, 
and  that  the  labor  market  is  descending 
into  the  trough,  then  is  the  time  for  the 
Government  to  release  the  governmental 
employment  that  has  been  held  in  abey- 
ance for  just  such  an  occasion.  Some 
day  this  will  be  done  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  and  when  Government  employ- 
ment is  used  as  a  balance  wheel  the  labor 
market  will  be  fairly  steady. 

But  there  is  still  another  service  pro- 
vided by  these  interprovincial  bulletins. 
The  head  of  a  local  exchange  notices 
in  one  of  these  bulletins  that  there  is  a 
good  coppersmith  available.  He  drops 
in  to  sec  the  head  of  a  plant  who  has  use 
for  this  type  of  work. 

"I  notice,  Mr.  Smith,"  he  says,  "that 
there  is  a  good  copptn^imith  available  at 
such  and  such  a  place,  and  I  thought 
that  possibly  it  would  be  good  business 
for  you  to  snap  him  up." 

Smith  thinks  over  the  matter.  He 
hadn't  felt  any  need  for  an  extra  copper- 
smith, but  then  he  remembered  that  in 
the  pa.<!t,  when  he  had  wanted  one,  he 
had  found  some  difficulty  in  locating  one 
through  an  employment  ag«ncy.  Per- 
Conlinued  on  page  50 
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THE   LITTLE  WARRIOR 


CHAPTER  XI— Continued 

MR.  PILKINGTON  seem- 
ed nervous  but  deter- 
mined. His  face  was 
half  hidden  by  the  silk  scarf  that 
muffled   his   throat,   for   he   was 

careful  of  his  health  and  had  a  fancied  tendency  to  bron- 
chial trouble.  Above  the  scarf  a  pair  of  mild  eyes  gazed 
down  at  Jill  through  their  tortoiseshell-rimmed  spectacles. 
It  was  hopeless  for  Jill  to  try  to  tell  herself  that  the  tender 
gleam  behind  the  glass  was  not  the  love-light  in  Otis  Pil- 
kington's  eyes.     The  truth  was  too  obvious. 

"Good  evening,  Miss  Mariner,"  said  Mr  Pilkington, 
his  voice  sounding  muffled  and  far  away  through  the  scarf. 
"Are  you  going  uptown?" 

"No,  downtown,"  said  Jill  quickly. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington. 

Jill  felt  annoyed,  but  helpless.  It  is  difficult  to 
bid  a  tactful  farewell  to  a  man  who  has  stated  his 
intention  of  going  in  the  same  direction  as  yourself. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  the  unspoken 
offer  of  Otis  Pilkington's  escort.  They  began  to 
walk  down  Broadway  together. 

"I  suppose  you  are  tired  after  the  rehearsal?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pilkington  in  his  precise  voice.  He 
always  spoke  as  if  he  were  weighing  each  word  and 
clipping  it  off  a  reel. 

"A  little.     Mr.  Miller  is  very  enthusiastic." 

"Has  he  said  anything  about  the  piece?" 

"Well,  no.  You  see,  he  doesn't  confide  in  us  a 
great  deal,  except  to  tell  us  his  opinion  of  the  way 
we  do  the  steps.  I  don't  think  we  impress  him  very 
much,  to  judge  from  what  he  says.  But  the  girls 
say  he  always  tells  every  chorus  he  rehearses  that 
it  is  the  worst  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with." 

"And  the  chor — the — er — ladies  of  the  ensemble? 
What  do  they  think  of  the  piece?" 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  they  are  very  good  judges, 
are  they?"  said  Jill  diplomatically. 

"Yo.u  mean  they  do  not  like  it?" 

"Some  of  them  don't  seem  quite  to  understand 
it." 

\/f  R.  PILKINGTON  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I  am 
-'•'-^  beginning  to  wonder  myself  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
little  over  the  heads  of  the  public,"  he  said  ruefully.  "When 
it  was  first  performed — " 

"Oh,  has  it  been  done  before?" 

"By  amateurs,  yes,  at  the  house  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wad- 
desleigh  Peagrim,  at  Newport,  last  summer.  In  aid  of 
the  Armenian  orphans.  It  was  extraordinarily  well  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion.  We  nearly  made  our  expenses. 
It  was  such  a  success  that,  against  my  aunt's  advice,  I 
decided  to  give  it  a  Broadway  production.  Between  f  ur- 
selves,  I  am  shouldering  practically  all  the  expenses. 
Mr.  Goble  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  'The  Rose  of  America.'  Those  are  entirely  in  my 
hands.  Mr.  Goble,  in  return  for  a  share  in  the  profits,  is 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  regards  the  man- 
agement and  booking  of  the  piece.  I  have  always  had 
the  greatest  faith  in  it.  Trevis  and  I  wrote  it  when  we 
were  in  college  together,  and  all  our  friends  thought  it 
exceptionally  brilliant.  My  aunt,  as  I  say,  was  opposed 
to  the  venture.  She  holds  the  view  that  I  am  not  a  good 
man  of  business.  In  a  sense,  perhaps,  she  is  right.  Tem- 
peramentally, no  doubt,  I  am  more  the  artist.  But  I  was 
determined  to  show  the  public  something  superior  to  the 
so-called  Broadway  successes,  which  are  so  terribly  trashy. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  is 
possible,  with  the  crude  type  of  actor  at  one's  disposal  in 
this  country,  to  give  a  really  adequate  performance  of  such 
a  play  as  'The  Rose  of  America.'  These  people  seem  to 
miss  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  its  subtle  topsy-turvy  humor, 
its  delicate  whimsicality.  This  afternoon" — Mr.  Pilking- 
ton cho'Ked — "this  afternoon  I  happened  to  overhear  two 
of  the  principals,  who  were  not  aware  that  I  was  within 
earshot,  discussing  the  play.  One  of  them — these  people 
express  themselves  curiously — one  of  them  said  that  he 
thought  it  a  quince,  and  the  other  described  it  as  a  piece  of 
Gorgonzola  cheese!  That  is  not  the  spirit  that  wins  suc- 
cess!" 

Jill  was  feeling  immensely  relieved.  After  all,  it  seemed, 
this  poor  young  man  merely  wanted  sympathy,  not  ro- 
mance. She  had  been  mistaken,  she  felt,  about  that  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  It  was  not  the  love-light:  it  was  the  light  of 
panic.  He  was  the  author  of  the  play.  He  had  sunk  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  its  production,  he  had  heard  people 
criticizing  it  harshly,  and  he  was  suffering  from  what  her 
colleagues  in  the  chorus  would  have  called  cold  feet.  It 
was  such  a  human  emotion,  and  he  seemed  so  like  an  over- 
grown child  pleading  to  be  comforted  that  her  heart 
warmed  to  him.  Relief  melted  her  defenses.  And  when, 
on  their  arrival  at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Mr.  Pilkington 
suggested  that  she  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea  at  his  apart- 
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"We'll  find  the  little  lady  for  you." 


C  YNOPSIS: — Jill  Mariner  is  engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Under- 
^  hill,  whose  mother  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  alliance,  and 
exerts  all  lier  energy  to  turn  her  son  against  Jill.  One  day 
Jill  comes  home  to  find  that  her  uncle  and  trustee.  Major 
Selby,  has  lost  her  entire  fortune  on  ike  Stock  Exchange.  The 
same  day  she  receives  a  note  from  Derek  breaking  off  the 
engagement.  She  and  her  uncle  decide  to  sell  the  house  and 
furniture  and  go  to  America.  Here  she  stays  with  an  almost 
unknown  uncle  at  Brookport,  while  Major  Selby  goes  on  to 
New  York  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes.  The  house  at  " 
Brookport  proves  a  cheerless  abode,  and  Jill,  with  only  twenty 
dollars,  leaves  for  New  York,  intent  on  finding  her  Uncle 
Chris.  Meanwhile  Sir  Derek's  world  thinks  he  has  thrown 
up  Jill  on  account  of  her  financial  losses  and  decides  to 
make  things  hot  for  him.  Jill,  almost  penniless  and  unable 
to  find  her  Uncle  Chris,  confronts  New  York.  Here  she 
meets  Nellie  Bryant,  an  actress,  who  advises  her  to  seek  em- 
ployment with  Globe  and  Cohn,  theatrical  producers.  Jill 
accepts  the  advice  and  being  new  to  the  theatrical  world  makes 
a  bold  entrance,  and  makes  an  immediate  conquest  of  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Otis  Pilkington,  who  is  acting  as  the 
"Angel"  of  the  Rose  of  America  company,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  chorus  learns  something  of  stage  life. 


ment,  which  was  only  a  couple  of  blocks  off  Madison 
Avenue,  she  accepted  the  invitation  without  hesitating. 


Mr.  Pilkington  con- 


/^N  HIS  way  to  his  apartment 
^^  tinued  in  the  minor  key. 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  dependent  on  Aunt  Olive,  or  anything 
like  that,"  he  vouchsafed  as  he  stirred  the  tea  in  his  Japa- 
nese-print-hung studio.  "But  you  know  how  it  is.  Aunt 
Olive  is  in  a  position  to  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  if 
I  do  anything  foolish.  At  present  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  she  intends  to  leave  me  practically  all  that  she  pos- 
sesses. Millions!"  said  Mr.  Pilkington,  handing  Jill  a  cup. 
"I  assure  you,  millions!  But  there  is  a  hard  commercial 
strain  in  her.  It  would  have  the  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  her  if,  especially  after  she  had  expressly  warned  me 
against  it,  I  were  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  over  this 
production.  She  is  always  complaining  that  I  am  not  a 
business  man  like  my  late  uncle.     Mr.  Waddesleigh  Pea- 


grim  made  a  fortune  in  smoked 
hams." 

Jill  was  now   completely  dis- 
armed.   She  would  almost  have 
patted    this    unfortunate   young 
man's   head    if   she   could    have 
reached  it. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  about  the  piece,"  she  said.     "I've 
read  somewhere  or  heard  somewhere  that  it's  the  surest 
sign  of  a  success  when  actors  don't  like  a  play." 

Mr.  Pilkington  drew  his  chair  an  imperceptible 
inch  nearer.     "How  sympathetic  you  are!" 

Jill  perceived  with  chagrin  that  she  had  been  mis- 
taken after  all.  It  was  the  love-light.  The  tor- 
toiseshell-rimmed spectacles  sprayed  it  all  over  her 
like  a  couple  of  searchlights.  Otis  Pilkington  was 
looking  exactly  like  a  sheep,  and  she  knew  from  past 
experience  that  that  was  the  infallible  sign.  When 
young  men  looked  like  that,  it  was  time  to  go.  "I'm 
afraid  I  must  be  off,"  she  said.  "Thank  you  so 
much  for  giving  me  tea.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  afraid 
about  the  play.  I'm  sure  it's  going  to  be  splendid. 
Good-by." 

"You  aren't  going  already?" 
"I  must.  I'm  very  late  as  it  is.  I  promised — " 
Whatever  fiction  Jill  might  have  invented  to  the 
detriment  of  her  soul  was  interrupted  by  a  ring  at 
the  bell.  The  steps  of  Mr.  Pilkington's  Japanese 
servant  crossing  the  hall  came  faintly  to  the  sitting 
room. 

"Mr.  Pilkington  in?" 

Otis  Pilkington  motioned  pleadingly  to  Jill.  "Don't 
go!"  he  urged.  "It's  only  a  man  I  know.  He  has 
probably  come  to  remind  me  that  I  am  dining  with 
him  to-night.  He  won't  stay  a  minute.  Please 
don't  go." 

Jill  sat  down.  She  had  no  intention  of  going  now. 
The  cheery  voice  at  the  front  door  had  been  the 
cheery  voice  of  her  long-lost  uncle.  Major 
Christopher  Selby. 

CHAPTER  XII  • 

UNCLE  CHRIS  walked  breezily  into  the  room 
flicking  a  jaunty  glove.     He  stopped  short  on 
seeing  that  Mr.  Pilkington  was  not  alone. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  understood — "  He  peered 
at  Jill  uncertainly.  Mr.  Pilkington  affected  a  dim, 
artistic  lighting  system  in  his  studio,  and  people  who 
entered  from  the  great  out-doors  generally  had  to  take  time 
to  accustom  their  eyes  to  it.     "If  you're  engaged — " 

"Er — allow  me — Miss  Mariner — Major  Selby." 

"Hullo,  Uncle  Chris!"  said  Jill. 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  ejaculated  that  startled  gentleman- 
adventurer,  and  collapsed  on  to  a  settee  as  if  his  legs  had 
been  mown  from  under  him. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you  all  over  New  York,"  said  Jill. 

Mr.  Pilkington  found  himself  unequal  to  the  intellectual 
pressure  of  the  conversation.  "Uncle  Chris?"  he  said  with 
a  note  of  feeble  inquiry  in  his  voice. 

"Major  Selby  is  my  uncle." 

"Are  you   sure?"   said   Mr.    Pilkington.     "I   mean — " 

Not  being  able  to  ascertain,  after  a  moment's  self- 
examination,  what  he  did  mean,  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

"Whatever  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  Uncle  Chris. 

"I've  been  having  tea  with  Mr.  Pilkington." 

"But — but  why  Mr.  Pilkington?" 

"Well,  he  invited  me." 

"But  how  do  you  know  him?" 

"We  met  at  the  theatre." 

"Theatre?" 

Otis  Pilkington  recovered  his  power  of  speech.     "Miss 
Mariner  is  rehearsing  with  a  little  play  in  which  I  am  in 
terested,"  he  explained. 

Uncle  Chris  half  rose  from  the  settee.  He  blinked 
twice  in  rapid  succession.  Jill  had  never  seen  him  so 
shaken  from  his  customary  poise.  "Don't  tell  me  you  have 
gone  on  the  stage,  Jill!" 

"I  have.     I'm  in  the  chorus.  .  .  ." 

"Ensemble,"  corrected  Mr.  Pilkington  softly. 

"I'm  in  the  ensemble  of  a  piece  called  'The  Rose  of 
America.'     We've    been    rehearsing    for    ever    so    long." 

Uncle  Chris  digested  this  information  in  silence  for  a 
moment.     He  pulled  at  his  short  mustache. 

"Why,  of  course!"  he  said  at  length.  Jill,  who  knew  him 
so  well,  could  tell  by  the  restored  ring  of  cheeriness  in  his 
tone  that  he  was  himself  again.  He  had  dealt  with  this 
situation  in  his  mind  and  was  prepared  to  cope  with  it. 
The  surmise  was  confirmed  the  next  instant  when  he  rose 
and  stationed  himself  in  front  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Pilkington 
detested  steam  heat  and  had  scoured  the  city  till  he  had 
found  a  studio  apartment  with  an  open  fireplace.  Uncle 
Chris  spread  his  legs  and  expanded  his  chest.  "Of  course," 
he  said.  "I  remember  now  that  you  told  me  in  your  letter 
that  you  were  thinking  of  going  on  the  stage.   My  niece," 
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explained  Uncle  Chris  to  the  attentive  Mr.  Pilkington, 
"came  over  from  England  on  a  later  boat.  I  was  not  ex- 
pecting her  for  some  months.  Hence  my  surprise  at 
meeting  her  here.  Of  course.  You  told  me  that  you 
intended  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  I  strongly  recommended 
you  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  learn  the 
ground  work  thoroughly  before  you  attempted  higher 
flights." 

"Oh,  that  was  it?"  said  Mr.  Pilkington.  He  had  been 
wondering. 

"There  is  no  finer  training,"  resumed  Uncle  Chris, 
completely  at  his  ease  once  more,  "than  the  chorus. 
How  many  of  the  best-known  actresses  in  America  began 
in  that  way!  Dozens.  Dozens.  If  I  were  giving  advice 
to  any  young  girl  with  theatrical  aspirations,  I  should  say: 
'Begin  in  the  chorus!'  On  the  other  hand,"  he  proceeded, 
turning  to  Mr.  Pilkington,  "I  think  it  would  be  just  as 
well  if  you  would  not  mention  the  fact  of  my  niece  being  in 
that  position  to  Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim.  She  might 
not  understand." 

"Exactly,"  assented  Mr.  Pilkington. 

"The  term 'chorus'.  .  .  " 

"I  dislike  it  intensely  myself." 

"It  suggests.  ..." 

"Precisely." 

Uncle  Chris  inflated  his  chest  again,  well  satisfied. 
"Capital!"  he  said.  "Well,  I  only  dropped  in  to  remind 
you,  my  boy,  that  you  and  your  aunt  are  dining  with  me 
to-night.  I  was  afraid  a  busy  man  like  you  might  for- 
get." 

"I  was  looking  forward  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington, 
charmed  at  the  description  of  himself. 

"You  remember  the  address?  Nine,  East  Forty-first 
Street.     I  have  moved,  you  remember." 

"So  that  was  why  I  couldn't  find  you  at  the  other  place. 
The  man  at  the  door  said  he  had  never  heard  of  you." 

"Stupid  idiot!"  said  Uncle  Chris  testily.  "These  New 
York  hall  porters  are  recruited  entirely  from  homes  for  the 
feeble-minded.  I  suppose  he  was  a  new  man.  Well, 
Pilkington,  my  boy,  I  shall  expect  you  at  seven  o'clock. 
Good-by  till  then.     Come,  Jill." 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Pilkington,"  said  Jill. 

"Good-by  for  the  present,  Miss 
Mariner,"  said  Mr.  POkington, 
bending  down  to  take  her  hand. 
The  tortoiseshell  spectacles  shot 
a  last  soft  beam  at  her. 

A  S  THE  front  door  closed  be- 
•^"^  hind  them  Uncle  Chris  heav- 
ed a  sigh  of  relief.  "Whew!  I 
think  I  handled  that  little  con- 
tretemps with  diplomacy!  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  diplomacy,  I 
think!" 

"If  you  mean,"  said  Jill  severe- 
ly, "that  you  told  some  disgrace- 
ful fibs.  ..." 

"Fibs,  my  dear — or,  shall  we 
say  artistic  moldings  of  the  un- 
shapely clay  of  truth — are  the.  .  . 
How  shall  I  put  it?.  .  .  Well, 
anyway,  they  come  in  dashed 
handy.  It  would  never  have  done 
for  Mrs.  Peagrim  to  have  found 
out  that  you  were  in  the  chorus. 
If  she  discovered  that  my  niece 
was  in  the  chorus,  she  would  in- 
fallibly suspect  me  of  being  an 
adventurer.  And  while,"  said 
Uncle  Chris  meditatively,  "of 
course  I  am,  it  is  nice  to  have 
one's  little  secrets.  The  good 
lady  has  had  a  rooted  distaste  for 
girls  in  that  perfectly  honorable 
but  maligned  profession  ever 
since  our  long  young  friend  back 
there  was  sued  for  breach  of 
promise  by  a  member  of  a  touring 
company  in  his  sophomore  year 
at  college.  We  all  have  our  pre- 
judices. That  is  hers.  However, 
I  think  we  may  rely  on  our  friend 
tc  say  nothing  about  the  matter. 
But  why  did  you  do  it?  My  dear 
child,  whatever  induced  you  to 
take  such  a  step?" 

Jill  laughed.  "That's  prac- 
tically what  Mr.  Miller  said  to  me 
when  we  were  rehearsing  one  of 
the  dances  this  afternoon,  only 
he  put  it  differently."  She  linked 
her  arm  in  his.  "What  else  could 
I  do?  I  was  alone  in  New  York 
with  the  remains  of  that  twenty 
dollars  you  sent  me,  and  no  more 
in  sight." 

"But  why  didn't  you  stay 
down  at  Brookport  with  your 
Uncle  Elmer?" 


"Have  you  ever  seen  my  uncle  Elmer?" 

"No.     Curiously  enough,  I  never  have." 

"If  you  had,  you  wouldn't  ask.  Brookport!  Ugh! 
I  left  when  they  tried  to  get  me  to  understudy  the  hired 
man,  who  had  resigned." 

"What?" 

"Yes,  they  got  tired  of  supporting  me  in  the  state  to 
which  I  was  accustomed — I  don't  blame  them! — so  they 
began  to  find  ways  of  making  me  useful  about  the  home. 
I  didn't  mind  reading  to  Aunt  Julia,  and  I  could  just 
stand  taking  Tibby  for  walks.  But  when  it  came  to 
shovelling   snow    I   softly   and  silently   vanished  away." 

"But  I  can't  understand  all  this.  I  suggested  to  your 
uncle — diplomatically — that  you  had  large  private  means." 

"I  know  you  did.  And  he  spent  all  his  time  showing 
me  over  houses  and  telling  me  I  could  have  them  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  cash  down."  Jill  bubbled. 
"You  should  have  seen  his  face  when  I  told  him  that  twenty 
dollars  was  all  I  had  in  the  world!" 

"You  didn't  tell  him  that!" 

"I  did." 

UNCLE  CHRIS  shook  his  head  like  an  indulgent  father 
disappointed  in  a  favorite  child.  "You're  a  dear  girl, 
Jill,  but  really  you  do  seem  totally  lacking  in — how  shall 
I  put  it? — finesse.  Your  mother  was  just  the  same.  A 
sweet  woman,  but  with  no  diplomacy,  no  notion  of  hand- 
ling a  situation.  I  remember  her  as  a  child  giving  me 
away  hopelessly  on  one  occasion  after  we  had  been  at  the 
jam  cupboard.  She  did  not  mean  any  harm,  but  she  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  a  tactful  negative  at  the  right 
time."  Uncle  Chris  brooded  for  a  moment  on  the  past. 
"Oh,  well,  it's  a  very  fine  trait,  no  doubt,  though  incon- 
venient. I  don't  blame  you  for  leaving  Brookport  if  you 
weren't  happy  there.  But  I  wish  you  had  consulted  me 
before  going  on  the  stage." 

"Shall  I  strike  this  man?"  asked  Jill  of  the  world  at 
large.  "How  could  I  consult  you?  My  darling,  precious 
uncle,  don't  you  realize  that  you  had  vanished  into  thin 
air,  leaving  me  penniless?  I  had  to  do  something.  And 
now  that  we  are  on  the  subject,  perhaps  you  will  explain 


your  movements.    Why  did  you  write  to  me  from  that 
place    on    Fifty-seventh    Street   if   you   weren't   there?" 

Uncle  Chris  cleared  his  throat.  "In  a  sense — when  I 
wrote — I  was  there." 

"I  suppose  that  means  something,  but  it's  beyond  me. 
I'm  not  nearly  as  intelligent  as  you  think,  Uncle  Chris,  so 
you'll  have  to  explain." 

"Well,  it  was  this  way,  my  dear.  I  was  in  a  peculiar 
position,  you  must  remember.  I  had  made  a  number  of 
wealthy  friends  on  the  boat,  and  it  is  possible  that — un- 
wittingly— I  gave  them  the  impression  that  I  was  as  com- 
fortably off  as  themselves.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  im- 
pression they  gathered,  and  it  hardly  seemed  expedient 
to  correct  it.  For  it  is  a  deplorable  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  majority  of  rich  people  that  they  only — er — ex- 
pand— they  only  show  the  best  and  most  companionable 
side  of  themselves  to  those  whom  they  imagine  to  be  as 
wealthy  as  they  are.  Well,  of  course,  while  one  was  on  the 
boat,  the  fact  that  I  was  sailing  under  what  a  purist  might 
have  termed  false  colors  did  not  matter.  The  problem 
was  how  to  keep  up  the — er — innocent  deception  after  we 
had  reached  New  York.  A  woman  like  Mrs.  Waddes- 
leigh Peagrim — a  ghastly  creature,  my  dear,  all  front  teeth 
and  exuberance,  but  richer  than  the  Sub-Treasury — looks 
askance  at  a  man,  however  agreeable,  if  he  endeavors  to 
cement  a  friendship  begun  on  board  ship  from  a  cheap 
boarding  house  on  Amsterdam  Avenue.  It  was  imperative 
that  I  should  find  something  in  the  nature  of  what  I  might 
call  a  suitable  base  of  operations.  Fortune  played  into 
my  hands.  One  of  the  first  men  I  met  in  New  York  was 
an  old  soldier  servant  of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  been  able 
to  do  some  kindnesses  in  the  old  days.  In  fact — it  shows 
how  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  returns  to  us  after  many 
days — it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  loan  from  me 
that  he  was  enabled  to  emigrate  to  America.  Well,  I 
met  this  man,  and,  after  a  short  conversation,  he  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  hall  porter  at  that  apartment 
house  which  you  visited,  the  one  on  Fifty-seventh  Street. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  I  knew,  many  wealthy  people  go 
south,  to  Florida  and  the  Carolinas,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  might  be  a  vacant  apartment  in  his  building. 
There  was.     I  took  it. " 

"But  how  on  earth  could  you 
afford  to  pay  for  an  apartment  in 

*' WMI  MltJMlM  ^  P''*'^^  '''^^  that?" 

UNCLE  CHRIS  coughed.  "I 
didn't  say  I  paid  for  it.  I 
said  I  took  it.  That  is,  as  one 
might  say,  the  point  of  my  story. 
My  old  friend,  grateful  for  favors 
received  and  wishing  to  do  me  a 
good  turn,  consented  to  become 
my  accomplice  in  another — er — 
innocent  deception.  I  gave  my 
friends  the  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  apartment  house, 
living  the  while  myself  in  sur- 
roundings of  a  somewhat  hum- 
bler and  less  expensive  character. 
I  called  every  morning  for  letters. 
If  anybody  rang  me  up  on  the 
telephone,  the  admirable  man 
answered  in  the  capacity  of  my 
servant,  took  a  message,  and  re- 
layed it  on  to  me  at  my  boarding- 
house.  If  anybody  called,  he 
merely  said  that  I  was  out.  There 
wasn't  a  flaw  in  the  whole  scheme, 
my  dear,  and  its  chief  merit  was 
its  beautiful  simplicity." 

"Then  what  made  you  give  it 
up?     Conscience?" 

"Conscience  never  made  me 
give  up  anything,"  said  Uncle 
Chris  firmly.  "No,  there  were  a 
hundred  chances  to  one  against 
anything  going  wfong,  and  it  was 
the  hundredth  that  happened. 
Everything  was  going  swimming- 
ly when  my  man  suddenly  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  destiny  had 
intended  him  for  a  chauffeur-gar- 
dener, and  he  threw  up  his  posi- 
tion!" 

"Leaving  you  homeless!" 

"As  you  say,  homeless — tem- 
porarily. But,  fortunately,  I 
have  been  amazingly  lucky  all 
through;  it  really  does  seem  as  if 
you  cannot  keep  a  good  man 
down — fortunately  my  friend  had 
a  friend  who  was  janitor  at  :< 
place  on  East  Forty-first  Street. 
and  by  a  miracle  of  luck  the  only 
apartment  in  the  building  was 
empty.  It  is  an  office  building, 
but,  like  some  of  these  places,  it 
had  one  small  bachelor's  apart- 
ment on  the  top  floor." 
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"And  you  are  the  small  bachelor?" 

"Precisely.  My  friend  explained  matters  to  his  friend — 
a  few  financial  details  were  satisfactorily  arranged — and 
here  I  am,  perfectly  happy  with  the  coziest  little  place 
in  the  world,  rent  free.  I  am  even  better  off  than  I  was 
before,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  my  new  ally's  wife  is  an 
excellent  cook,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  one  or  two 
very  pleasant  dinners  at  my  new  home.  It  lends  verisimili- 
tude to  the  thing  if  you  can  entertain  a  little.  If  you  are 
never  in  when  people  call,  they  begin  to  wonder.  I  am 
giving  dinner  to  your  friend  Pilkington  and  Mrs.  Peagrim 
there  to-night.  Homey,  delightful,  and  infinitely  cheaper 
than  a  restaurant." 

"And  what  will  you  do  when  the  real  owner  of  the  place 
walks  in,  in  the  middle  of  dinner?" 

"Out  of  the  question.  The  janitor  informs  me  that  he 
left  for  England  some  weeks  ago,  intending  to  make  a  stay 
of  several  months." 

"Well,  you  certainly  think  of  everything." 

"Whatever  success  I  may  have  achieved,"  replied  Uncle 
Chris  with  the  dignity  of  a  captain  of  industry  confiding 
in  an  interviewer,  "I  attribute  to  always  thinking  of  every- 
thing." 

JILL  gurgled  with  laughter.  There  was  that  about  her 
uncle  which  acted  on  her  moral  sense  like  an  opiate, 
lulling  it  to  sleep  and  preventing  it  from  rising  up  and  be- 
coming critical.  If  he  had  stolen  a  watch  and  chain,  he 
would  somehow  have  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  he 
had  acted  for  the  best  under  the  dictates  of  a  benevolent 
altruism. 

"What  success  have  you  achieved?"  she  asked,  interested. 
"When  you  left  me  you  were  on  your  way  to  find  a  for- 
tune.    Did  you  find  it?" 

"I  have  not  actually  placed  my  hands  upon  it  yet," 
admitted  Uncle  Chris.  "But  it  is  hovering  in  the  air  all 
round  me.  I  can  hear  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  dollar 
bills  as  they  flutter  to  and  fro,  almost  within  reach.  Sooner 
or  later  I  shall  grab  them.  I  never  forget,  my  dear,  that  I 
have  a  task  before  me— to  restore  to  you  the  money  of 
which  I  deprived  you.  Some  day —  be  sure — I  shall  do  it. 
Some  day  you  will  receive  a  letter  from  me  containing  a 
large  sum — five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand, 
whatever  it  may  be — with  the  simple  words  'First  instal- 
ment'." He  repeated  the  phrase,  as  if  it  pleased  him: 
"First  Instalment!" 

Jill  hugged  his  arm.  She  was  in  the  mood  in  which  she 
used  to  listen  to  him  ages  ago  telling  her  fairy  stories. 

"Go  on!"  she  cried.  "Go  on!  It's  wonderful!  Once 
upon  a  time  Uncle  Chris  was  walking  along  Fifth  Avenue 
when  he  happened  to  meet  a  poor  old  woman 
gathering  sticks  for  firewood.  She  looked  so 
old  and  tired  that  he  was  sorry  for  her,  so  he 
gave  her  ten  cents,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  janitor,  and  suddenly  she  turned  into  a 
beautiful  girl  and  said :  'I  am  a  fairy!  In  return 
for  your  kindness  I  grant  you  three  wishes!' 
And  Uncle  Chris  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
said:  'I  want  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  send 
to  Jill!'  And  the  fairy  said:  'It  shall  be 
attended  to.    Anything  else,  please?'  " 

"It  is  ail  very  well  to  joke,"  protested  Uncle 
Chris,  pained  by  this  flippancy,  "but  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  shall  not  require  magic  assistance 
to  become  a  rich  man.  Do  you  realize  that  at 
houses  like  Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim's  I  am 
meeting  men  all  the  time  who  have  only  to  say 
one  little  word  to  make  me  a  millionaire?  They 
are  fat,  gray  men  with  fishy  eyes  and  large 
waistcoats,  and  they  sit  smoking  cigars  and 
brooding  on  what  they  are  going  to  do  to  the 
market  next  day.  If  I  were  a  mind  reader,  I 
could  have  made  a  dozen  fortunes  by  now.  I 
sat  opposite  that  old  pirate  Bruce  Bishop  for 
over  an  hour  the  very  day  before  he  and  his 
gang  sent  Consolidated  Peanuts  down  twenty  points. 
If  I  had  known  what  was  in  the  wind,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
restrained  myself  from  choking  his  intentions  out  of  the 
fellow.  Well,  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  one  of 
these  days  one  of  these  old  oysters  will  have  a  fleeting 
moment  of  human  pity  and  disgorge  some  tip  on  which  I 
can  act.  It  is  that  reflection  that  keeps  me  so  constantly 
at  Mrs.  Peagrim's  house."  Uncle  Chris  shivered  slightly. 
"A  fearsome  woman,  my  dear!  Weighs  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  and  as  skittish  as  a  young  lamb  in  spring- 
time! She  makes  me  dance  with  her!"  Uncle  Chris's 
lips  quivered  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  and  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  "Thank  Heaven,  I  was  once  a  footballer!" 
he  said  reverently. 

"But  what  do  you  live  on?"  asked  Jill.  "I  know  you  are 
going  to  be  a  millionaire  next  Tuesday  week,  but  how 
are  you  getting  along  in  the  meantime?" 

UNCLE  CHRIS  coughed.  "Well,  as  regards  actual 
living  expenses,  I  have  managed  by  a  shrewd  business 
stroke  to  acquire  a  small  but  sufficient  income.  I  live  in  a 
boarding-house,  true,  but  I  contrive  to  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  its  door,  which,  by  the  bye,  badly  needs  a  lick 
of  paint.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  Nervino?" 

"I  don't  think  so.     It  sounds  like  a  patent  medicine." 


"It  is  a  patent  medicine."  Uncle  Chris  stopped  and 
looked  anxiously  at  her.  "Jill,  you're  looking  pale,  my 
dear." 

"Am  I?     We  had  rather  a  tiring  rehearsal." 

"Are  you  sure,"  said  Uncle  Chris  seriously,  "that  It  is 
only  that?  Are  you  sure  that  your  vitality  has  not  be- 
come generally  lowered  by  the  fierce  rush  of  metropolitan 
life?  Are  you  aware  of  the  things  that  can  happen  to  you 
if  you  allow  the  red  corpuscles  of  your  blood  to  become 
devitalized?     I  had  a  friend.  ..." 

"Stop!    You're  scaring  me  to  death." 

UNCLE  CHRIS  gave  his  mustache  a  satisfied  twirl. 
"Just  what  I  meant  to  do,  my  dear.  And  when  I  had 
scared  you  sufficiently  you  wouldn't  wait  for  the  story  of 
my  consumptive  friend!  Pity!  It's  one  of  my  best! 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  had  been  having  much  the 
same  trouble  myself  lately,  but  the  other  day  I  happened 
to  try  Nervino,  the  great  specific.  .  .  I  was  giving  you  an 
illustration  of  myself  in  action,  my  dear.  I  went  to  these 
Nervino  people — happened  to  see  one  of  their  posters 
and  got  the  idea  in  a  flash— I  went  to  them  and  said: 
'Here  am  I,  a  presentable  man  of  persuasive  manners  and 
a  large  acquaintance  among  the  leaders  of  New  York 
society.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  have  me  hint 
from  time  to  time  at  dinner  parties  and  so  forth  that 
Nervino  is  the  rich  man's  panacea?'  I  put  the  thing  lucid- 
ly to  them.  I  said:  'No  doubt  you  have  a  thousand  agents 
in  the  city,  but  have  you  one  who  does  not  look  like  an 


Just   as   he  is    wondering  if  he  was   really    wise   in   taking   two 
helping  of   lobster  Newliurg. 

agent  and  won't  talk  like  an  agent?  Have  you  one  who  is 
inside  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  at  their  very  dinner  tables, 
instead  of  being  on  the  front  step,  trying  to  hold  the  door 
open  with  his  foot?  That  is  the  point  you  have  to  con- 
sider.' They  saw  the  idea  at  once.  We  arranged  terms — 
not  as  generous  as  I  could  wish,  perhaps,  but  quite  ample. 
I  receive  a  tolerably  satisfactory  salary  each  week,  and  in 
return  I  spread  the  good  word  about  Nervino  in  the  gilded 
palaces  of  the  rich.  Those  are  the  people  to  go  for,  Jill. 
You  catch  one  of  them  after  dinner,  just  as  he  is  wondering 
if  he  was  really  wise  in  taking  two  helpings  of  the  lobster 
Newburg,  and  he  is  clay  in  your  hands.  I  draw  my  chair 
up  to  his  and  become  sympathetic  and  say  that  I  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  trouble  myself  until  recently,  and  mention 
a  dear  old  friend  of  mine  who  died  of  indigestion,  and 
gradually  lead  the  conversation  round  to  Nervino.  I  don't 
force  it  on  them.  I  don't  even  ask  them  to  try  it.  I 
merely  point  to  myself,  rosy  with  health,  and  say  that  I  owe 


everything  to  it,  and  the  thing  is  done.  They  thank  me 
profusely  and  scribble  the  name  down  on  their  shirt  cuffs. 
And  there  you  are!  I  don't  suppose,"  said  Uncle  Chris 
philosophically,  "that  the  stuff  can  do  them  any  actual 
harm." 

They  had  come  to  the  corner  of  Forty-first  Street. 
Uncle  Chris  felt  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  key. 

"If  you  want  to  go  in  and  take  a  look  at  my  little  nest, 
you  can  let  yourself  in.  It's  on  the  twenty-second  floor. 
Don't  fail  to  go  out  on  the  roof  and  look  at  the  view.  It's 
worth  seeing.  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
city.  A  wonderful,  amazing  city,  my  dear,  full  of  people 
who  need  Nervino.  I  shall  go  on  and  drop  in  at  the  club 
for  half  an  hour.  They  have  given  me  a  fortnight's  card 
at  the  Avenue.    Capital  place.     Here's  the  key." 

JILL  turned  down  Forty-first  Street  and  came  to  a 
mammoth  structure  of  steel  and  stone  which  dwarfed 
the  modest  brown  houses  beside  it  into  nothingness.  It 
was  curious  to  think  of  a  private  apartment  nestling  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  She  went  in,  and  the  elevator 
shot  her  giddily  upward  to  the  twenty-second  floor.  She 
found  herself  facing  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  end- 
ing in  a  door.  She  mounted  the  steps,  tried  the  key,  and, 
turning  it,  entered  a  hallway.  Proceeding  down  the  pas- 
sage, she  reached  a  sitting-room. 

It  was  a  small  room,  but  furnished  with  a  solid  comfort 
which  soothed  her.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York  she  had  the  sense  of  being  miles  away 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city.  There  was  a  com- 
plete and  restful  silence.  She  was  alone  in  a  nest  of  books 
and  deep  chairs,  on  which  a  large  grandfather's  clock 
looked  down  with  that  wide-faced  benevolence  peculiar 
to  its  kind.  So  peaceful  was  this  eyrie,  perched  high  above 
the  clamor  and  rattle  of  civilization,  that  every  nerve  in  her 
body  seemed  to  relax  in  a  delicious  content. 

The  mantelpiece  was  Jill's  first  objective.  She  always 
made  for  other  people's  mantelpieces,  for  there,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  is  the  character  of  a  proprietor  revealed. 
This  mantelpiece  was  sprinkled  with  photographs,  large, 
small,  framed,  and  unframed.  In  the  centre  of  it,  standing 
all  alone  and  looking  curiously  out  of  place  among  its 
large  neighbors,  was  a  little  snapshot. 

It  was  dark  by  the  mantelpiece.  Jill  took  the  photo- 
graph to  the  window,  where  the  fading  light  could  fall  on  it. 
Why,  she  could  not  have  said,  but  the  thing  interested  her. 
There  was  mystery  about  it.  It  seemed  in  itself  so  in- 
significant to  have  the  place  of  honor. 

The  snapshot  had  evidently  been  taken  by  an  amateur, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  lucky  successes  which  happen  at 
rare  intervals  to  amateur  photographers  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  with  their  hobby.  It  showed  a  small  girl  in  a 
white  dress  cut  short  above  slim,  black  legs,  standing  on 
the  porch  of  an  old  house,  one  hand  swinging  a  sunbon- 
net,  the  other  patting  an  Irish  terrier  which  had  planted 
its  front  paws  against  her  waist  and  was  looking  up  into 
her  face  with  that  grave  melancholy  characteristic  of 
Irish  terriers.  The  sunlight  was  evidently  strong,  for 
the  child's  face  was  puckered  in  a  twisted  though  engaging 
grin.  Jill's  first  thought  was:  "WhatajoUy  kid!"  And 
then,witha  leaping  of  the  heart  that  seemed  tosendsome- 
thing  big  and  choking  into  her  throat,  she  saw  that  it 
was  a  photograph  of  herself. 

With  a  swooping  bound  memory  raced  back  over  the 
years.  She  could  feel  the  hot  sun  on  her  face,  hear  the 
anxious  voice  of  Freddie  Rooke — then  fourteen  and  for 
the  first  time  the  owner  of  a  camera — imploring  her  to 
stand  just  like  that  because  he  wouldn't  be  half  a  minute 
only  some  rotten  thing  had  stuck,  or  something.  Then 
the  sharp  click,  the  doubtful  assurance  of  Freddie  that 
he  thought  it  was  all  right  if  he  hadn't  forgotten  to  shift 
the  film  (in  which  case  she  might  expect  to  appear  in 
combination  with  a  cow  which  he  had  snapped  on  his 
way  to  the  house),  and  the  relieved  disappearance  of 
Pat,  the  terrier,  who  didn't  understand  photography. 
How  rtiany  years  ago  had  that  been?  She  could  not 
remember.  But  Freddie  had  grown  to  long-legged 
manhood,  she  to  an  age  of  discretion  and  full-length 
frocks,  Pat  had  died,  the  old  house  was  inhabited  by 
strangers — and  here  was  the  silent  record  of  that  sunlit 
afternoon,  three  thousand  miles  away  from  the  English 
garden  in  which  it  had  come  into  existence. 

THE  shadows  deepened.  The  top  of  the  great  building 
swayed  gently,  causing  the  pendulum  of  the  grand- 
father's clock  to  knock  against  the  sides  of  its  wooden  case. 
Jill  started.  The  noise,  coming  after  the  dead  silence, 
frightened  her  till  she  realized  what  it  was.  She  had  a 
nervous  feeling  of  not  being  alone.  It  was  as  if  the  shadows 
held  goblins  that  peered  out  at  the  intruder.  She  darted 
to  the  mantelpiece  and  replaced  the  photograph.  She 
felt  like  some  heroine  of  a  fairy  story  meddling  with  the 
contents  of  the  giant's  castle.  Soon  there  would  come 
the  sound  of  a  great  footstep,  thud-thud.  .  .  Thud. 

Jill's  heart  gave  another  leap.  She  was  perfectly  sure 
she  had  heard  a  sound.  It  had  been  just  like  the  bang- 
ing of  a  door.  She  braced  herself,  listening,  every  muscle 
tense.  And  then,  cleaving  the  stillness,  came  a  voice 
from  down  the  passage: 

Continued  on  Page  56 
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The  LIFE  STORY  of  MRS.  ASQUITH 


Two  studies   of  Mrs.    As- 

guith    at    different    stages 

of  her  career. 


The  Wife  of  the  Former  Premier  in  a 
Brilliant  Narrative 

II— MY  EARLY  MARRIED  LIFE 


but  the  Asquiths  were  all  remark- 
able in  different  ways.  Raymond 
and  Violet  the  most  striking, 
Arthur  the  most  capable,  Herbert 
a  poet,  and  Cyril  the  shyest  and 
the  rarest. 

It  is  not  because  I  took  charge 
of  Cyril  at  an  early  age  that  I  say 
he   is   more   my   own    than   the 
others,  but  because  although  he 
did  not  always  agree  with  me — he 
never   misunderstood   me.      He 
said  at  Murren  one  day  when  he 
was  seventeen  and  we  had  been 
ha\'ing  a  talk  on  life  and  religion : 
"It  must  be  curious  for  you,  Margot,  seeing 
all  of  us  laughing  at  things  that  make  you  cry." 
This  showed  remarkable  insight  for  a  school-, 
bey. 

My  step-daughter  Violet,  *  though  intensely 
feminine,  would  have  been  a  remarkable  man. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  examination  she 
could  not  have  passed.     Ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl  she  had  perfect  self-possession  and 
patience.     She  loved  dialectics  and  could 
put    her    case   eloquently,    logically    and 
plausibly.     Although  quite  as  unemotional 
she  had  more  keenness,  enterprise,  and  in- 
dignation than  the  others  and  was  without 
shyness    or   trepidation    of    any 
kind.     She    was    more    brilliant 
than  the  young  people  round  her. 


WE  WERE  married    on   the    10th   of   May,    1894. 
Our  register  was  signed  by  four  Prime  Ministers, 
Mr.   Gladstone,  Lord  Rosebery,   Arthur  Balfour 
and  my  husband.     We  spent  the  first  part  of  our  honey- 
moon at  Mells  Park,  lent  us  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Horner, 
and  the  second  at  Clovelly  Court. 

I  do  not  think  if  you  had  ransacked  the  world  you  could 
have  found  natures  so  opposite  in  temper,  temperament, 
and  outlook  as  myself  and  my  step-children  when  I  first 
knew  them. 

If  there  was  a  difference  between  the  Tennants  and 
Lytteltons  of  laughter,  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
Tennants  and  Asquiths  of  tears;  Tennants  believed  in 
appealing  to  the  hearts  of  men,  firing  their  imagination, 
and  penetrating  and  vivifying  their  inmost  lives.  They 
had  a  little  loose  love  to  give  to  the  whole  world.  The 
Asquiths— without  mental  flurry  and  with  perfect  self- 
mastery,  believed  in  the  free  application  of  intellect  to 
every  human  emotion;  no  event  could  have  given  heighten- 
ed expression  to  their  feelings.  Shy,  self-engaged,  critical 
and  controversial,  nothing  surprised  them  and  nothing 
upset  them.  We  were  as  zealous  and  vital  as  they  were 
detached,  and  as  cocky  and  passionate  as  they  were  modest 
and  emotionless. 

They  rarely  looked  at  you,  and  never  got  up  when  any- 
one came  into  the  room.  If  you  had  appeared  downstairs 
in  a  waterproof  or  a  bathing-gown  they  would  not  have 
observed  it,  and  would  certainly  never  have  commented 
upon  it  if  they  had.  Whether  they  were  glowing  with  joy 
to  .'^^ee  you,  or  thrilled  at  receiving  a  friend,  their  welcome 
was  equally  composed.  They  were  devoted  to  each  other 
and  never  quarrelled;  they  were  seldom  wild  and  never 
naughty.  Perfectly  self-contained,  truthful  and  deliberate, 
I  never  saw  them  lose  themselves  in  my  life,  and  I  have 
I- ■■■flly  ever  seen  the  saint  or  hero  that  excited  their  dis- 
rested  emotion. 

■■  hen  I  thought  of  the  storms  of  revolt— the  rage,  the 
■air,  the  wild  enthusiasms  and  reckless  adventures,  the 
ui-imtes  that  finished  not  merely  with  fights  but  with  fists 
in  our  nursery  and  school-room,  I  was  stunned  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  Asquith  temper.     It  was  their  attitude 
towards  life  that  was  different  to  my  own.     They  over- 
bed br&ins-which  was  a  strange  fault— as  they  were, 
rilliantly  clever, 
iardly  any  Prime  Minister  has  had  famous  children, 


but  being 
delicate 

never  went  ■ 

through  the 
mill  of  criti- 
cism and  ri- 
valry which  , 
was  the  daily 
bread  of  my 
girlhood. 
She  saw  life 
through  her 
own  spec- 
tacles. She 
had  the 
same  pene- 
trating sense 
of  humor  as 
her  brother 
Ray  mon  d 
and  quite  as 
much  pres- 
ence of  mind 

in  retort.  Her  gift  of  e.xpression  was  amazing  and  she  had 
a  remarkably  fine  memory.  She  and  my  daughter  Eliza- 
beth were  the  only  girls,  except  myself,  that  I  ever  met  who 
were  real  politicians,  nqt  merely  interested  in  the  personal 
side — whether  Mr.  B.  or  C.  spoke  well,  or  were  likely  to 
get  promotion,  or  had  told  this  or  that  Cabinet  secret — 
but  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  Parliament 
they  followed  and  knew  what  was  goittg  on  at  home  and 
abroad.  Violet  Bonham  Carter  has  I  think  a  great 
political  future  in  the  country — if  not  in  the  Commons. 
She  is  a  natural  speaker,  easy,  eloquent,  witty,  short  and 
of  imperturbable  "sangfroid." 

Life  in  the  House  is  neither  healthy,  useful  nor  appro- 
priate for  a  woman  and  the  functions  of  a  mother  and  a 
member  are  not  compatible.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
my  husband  and  I  were  against  giving  the  franchise  to 
women. 

We  were  all  wonderfully  happy  as  a  family  together, 
but  looking  back  I  think  I  was  far  from  clever  with  my  step- 
family.  They  grew  up  goofi  ■'"  '  '-i""-— •'■''  i. >.i, ..«....!, ...n,- 
of  me. 

•Lady   Bonham  Carter. 


I  do  not  know  which  of  us  was  considered  the  most 
courageous  in  our  marriage,  my  husband  or  myself.  In 
every  one  of  my  letters  of  congratulation  there  was  a 
note  of  warning;  no  doubt  step-relationships  are  not  natural , 
and  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or 
wantonly,  but  reverently,  discreetly  and  soberly. 

Gladstone  and  Lord  Morley  wrote  me  these  letters  on  my 
engagement: 

"May  5th,   1894. 
"You  have  a  great  and  noble  work  to  perform.     It  is  a 
work   far  beyond   human   strength.     May   the   strength 
which  is  more  than  human  be  abundantly  granted  you. 
"Ever  yours, 

"W.  E.  G." 
I  remember  on  receiving  it  saying  to  my  beloved  friend 
Con  Manners: 

"Gladstone  thinks  my  fitness  to  be  Henry's  wife  should 
be  prayed  for  like  the  clergy;  'Almighty  and  Everlasting 
God,  who  alone  workest  great  marvels.  .  .  .'." 
John  Morley  wrote  this: 

"95,  Elm  Park    Gardens 
"South  Kensington, 
"S.W. 

"March  7, 1894. 
"My  dear  Miss  Margot: 

"Now  that  the  whirl  of  congratulations  must  be  ceasing, 
here  are  mine,  the  latest  but  not  the  least  warm  of  them  all. 
You  are  going  to  marry  one  of  the  finest  men  in  all  the 
world,  with  a  great  store  of  sterling  gifts  both  of  head  and 
heart,  and  with  a  life  before  him  of  the  highest  interest, 
importance  and  power.     Such  a  man  is  a  compan- 
ion that  any  woman  might  envy  you.   I  dare  say 
you  know  this  without  my  telling  you.     On  the 
other  part,  I  will  not  add  myself  to  those  im- 
pertinents  who — as  I  understand  you  to  report — 
wish  you  'to  improve.'     I  very  respectfully  wish 
nothing  of  the  sort.     Few  qualities  are  better 
worth  leaving  as  they  are  than   vivacity,  wit, 
freshness  of  mind,  gayety  and  pluck.     Pray  keep 
them  all.     Don't  improve  by  an  atom. 

"Circumstance  may  have  a  lesson  or  two  to 
teach  you,  but  'tis  only  the  dull  who  don't  learn, 
and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  such  a  pair  have  happy 
years  in  front  of  them. 

"You  ask  for  my  blessing,  and  you  have 
it.  Be  sure  that  I  wish  you  as  unclouded 
a  life  as  can  be  the  lot  of  woman,  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  let  me  count  myself  your 
friend.  I  possess  some  aphorisms  on  the 
married  state — but  they  will  keep.  I  only 
let  them  out  as  occasion  comes. 

"Always  yours  sincerely, 

"JOHN  MORLEY." 

*  *  * 

Looking  back  now  on  the  first  years  of 
my  marriage,  I  cannot  exaggerate  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel  for  the  tolerance, 
patience  and  loyalty  that  my  step-children 
extended  to  a  stranger;  for,  although  I  in- 
troduced an  enormous  amount  of  fun, 
beauty  and  movement  into  their  lives,  I 
could  not  replace  what  they  had  lost. 

Henry's  first  wife,  Helen  Asquith,    was   an 

exceptionally   pretty,   refined    woman;    never 

dull,  ndver  artificial,  and  of  single-minded  goodness — but 

without  illusions     she  was  a  wonderful  wife  and  a  devoted 

mother. 

She  was  less  adventurous  even  than  lior  children. 
She  told  me  in  one  of  our  talks  how  much  she  regretted 
that  her  hu.sband  had  taken  silk  and  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  I  .said  in  a  glow  of  surprise: 

"Surely,  Mrs.  Asquith,  you  are  ambitious  for  your 
husband!     Why,  he's  a  wonderful  man!" 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  speaking  another 
language,  and  about  something  she  had  never  thought  of. 

The  Pro-German  Calumn> 

IF  MY  step-children  were  patient  with  me  1  dare  not 
say  what  their  father  was;  then;  are  some  reservations 
that  the  boldest  biographer  cannot  reveal,  and  I  shall 
only  write  of  my  husband's  charact^-r-^his  loyalty,  lack  of 
vanity,  freedom  from  self,  warmth  and  wiilth  of  sympathy 
—in  connection  with  politics  and  not  with  myself;  but  since 
1  have  touched  on  this  subject  I  will  give  one  illustration  of 
!s  nature. 
When  the  full  meaning  of  the  disreputable  general  elec- 
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tion  of  1918,  with  its  many  foul  and  false  cries,  was  burned 
into  me  at  Paisley  this  year  by  our  Coalition  opponent 
re-repeating  them,  I  said  to  Henry  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart: 

"Oh,  if  I  had  only  quietly  dropped 
all  my  friends  of  German  name  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  never  gone  to 
say  good-by  to  those  poor  Lichnow- 
skys,  these  lies  propagated  for  political 
reasons  would  never  have  been  told, 
and  the  grotesque  pro-German  stunt 
could  not  have  been  started."  To 
which  he  replied: 

"God  forbid!  I  would  rather  ten 
thousand  times  be  out  of  public  life 
forever." 


The  Death  of  Raymond  Asquith 

RAYMOND  ASQUITH  was  born 
on  the  6th  of  November,   1878, 

and  was  killed  fighting  against  the 

Germans  on  the  15th  of  September, 

1916,  before  his  regiment  had  been  in 

action  ten  minutes. 

He    was    the    most    distinguished 

young  man  of  his  day:  beautiful  to 

look  at  and  an  intellectual  compan- 
ion of  the  highest  order,  light  in  hand, 

brilliant  in  answer  and  interested  in 

affairs.     Raymond  was  charming  from 

his  boyhood,  and  I   only  remember 

him  once  in  his  life  getting  angry  with 

me.     He  had  been  urged  to  go  into 

politics   by    both    his   wife    and    his 

father,  and  had  been  invited  by  the 

Liberal  association  of  a  northern  town 

to  become  their  candidate.     He  was 

complaining  about  it  one  day,  saying 

how  dull,  how  stupid,  how  boring  the 

average  constituents  of  all  electorates 

were.     I  told  him  I  thought  a  closer 

contact  with  common  people  would 

turn   out  not   only  more  interesting 

and  delightful  than  he  imagined,  but 

that  it  would  be  the  making  of  him. 

He  flared  up  at  once,  and  made  me 

appear  infinitely  ridiculous;  but  being 

on  sure  ground,  I  listened  with  amuse- 
ment. 
The    discussion    ended    amicably, 

neither  of  us  having  deviated  by  a 

hair's  breadth  from  our  original  posi- 
tions.    He  and  I  never  got  on  each 

other's  nerves,  though  two  more  differ- 
ent beings  never  lived.      His    arctic 

analysis  of  what  he  looked  upon  as 
"cant"  always  stirred  his  listeners  to  a 
high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
One  day  when  he  was  at  home  for 

his  holidays  we  were  having  tea  all  to- 
gether, and  to  amuse  the  children  I  began  asking  riddles. 
I  told  them  I  had  only  guessed  one  in  my  life,  but  it  had 

taken  me  three  days.    They  asked  me  what  it  was,  and 
I  said: 

"What  is  it  that  God  has  never  seen 

seldom — and  we  see  every  day?" 
Raymond  instantly  answered: 
"A  joke." 

I  felt  that  the  real  answer,  which  was 
very  tepid  after  this. 

In  1907  he  married  from  10  Downing  Street  Katherine 
Homer,  a  beautiful  creature  of  character  and  intellect,  as 
lacking  in  fire  and  incense  as  himself.  Their  devotion  to 
each  other  and  happiness  was  a  perpetual  joy  to  me.  I  felt  I 
had  in  some  small  way  contributed  to  it,  as  Katherine 
was  the  daughter  of  Laura's  greatest  friend. 

Frances  Horner,  Lady  Horner  of  Metis,  was  more  like  a 
sister  to  me  than  anyone  outside  my  family.  She  was  one 
of  the  few  women  who  had  a  salon  in  London  before  she 
married.  There  may  be  women  as  well  endowed  with 
heart,  head,  temper  and  temperament  as  Frances,  but  I 
have  only  met  three:  Lady  de  Vesci — whose  niece 
Cynthia  married  our  poet  son  Herbert — Lady  Desborough 
— of  whom  I  shall  write  later  on — and  my  daughter  Eliza- 
beth. With  most  women  the  impulse  to  crab  is  much 
greater  than  to  praise,  and  grandeur  of  character  is  sur- 
prisingly absent  from  them. 

His  death  was  the  first  great  sorrow  in  my  step-children's 
lives,  and  an  anguish  to  me  and  his  father.  It  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  everyone.  My  husband's  natural  pride 
in  him  had  always  been  great.  We  had  discussed  him  so 
often  when  we  were  alone,  his  personal  charm  and  wit,  his 
little  faults,  and,  above  all,  the  success  which  awaited  him, 
that  his  loss  haunted  us.  Henry's  grief  darkened  the 
waters  in  Downing  Street  at  a  time  when  had  they  been 
clear  certain  events  could  never  have  taken  place.  When 
Raymond  was  dying  on  the  battlefield  he  gave  the  doctor 
his  flask  to  give  his  father.  Henry  placed  it  by  the  side  of 
his  bed,  and  it  was  never  moved  till  we  left  Whitehall. 


Among  many  letters,  this  one  from  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  present  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  gave  my  husband 
the  most  comfort: 


-that  kings  see 


"an  equal"  was 


One  of  the  last  pictures  of  Mr.   Gladstone. 

"33,    Eccleston   Square, 
"S.W. 
"Sept.  18,  1916. 
"My  Dear  Asquith: 

"A  generation  has  passed  since  Raymond's  mother  died 
and  the  years  that  have  gone  make  me  feel  for  and  with 


An  aarir  pictnre  of  John  Morley. 


you  even  more  than  I  would  then.     Raymond  has  had  a 
brilliant  and  unblemished  life:  he  chose  with  open-eyed 
courage  the  heroic  part  in  this  war,  and  he  has  died  as  a 
hero. 

"If  this  life  be  all,  it  matters  not 
whether  its  years  be  few  or  many,  but 
if  it  be  not  all,  then  Raymond's  life 
is  part  of  something  that  is  not  made 
less  by  his  death,  but  is  made  greater 
and  ennobled  by  the  quality  and 
merit  of  his  life  and  death. 

"I  would  fain  believe  that  those  who 
die  do  not  suffer  in  the  separation 
from  those  they  love  here;  that  time  is 
not  to  them  what  it  is  to  us,  and  that 
to  them  the  years  of  separation,  hf 
they  few  or  many,  will  be  but  as  yes- 
terday. 

"If  so,  then  only  f-or  us,  who  are  left 
here,  is  the  pain  of  suffering  and  the 
weariness  of  waiting  and  enduring; 
the  one  beloved  is  spared  that.  There 
is  some  comfort  in  thinking  that  it  is 
we,  not  the  loved  (me,  that  have  the 
harder  part. 

"I  grieve  especially  for  Raymond's 
wife,  whose  suffering  I  fear  must  be 
what  is  unbearable.  I  hope  the 
knowledge  of  how  the  feeling  of  your 
friends  and  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
of  this  nation  only,  for  you  is  quicken- 
ed and  goes  out  to  you  will  help  you 
to  continue  the  public  work,  which  is 
now  more  than  ever  necessary,  and 
will  give  you  strength.  Your  courage 
I  know  never  fails. 

"Yours  affectionately, 
"EDWARD  GREY." 

Close   to  Death's  Door 

T  QUOTE  the  following  out  of  my 
■*■  Diary: 

May  18th. 
"Sir  John  Williams*  would  havp 
been  a  remarkable  man  in  any  coun- 
try, but  in  Wales  he  was  unique.  He 
was  a  man  of  profound  feeling  and 
knowledge,  neither  brilliant  nor 
treacherous,  and  was  absolutely  truth- 
ful.    He  was  my  doctor. 

"My   sisters   Charlotte   and   Lucy 
and  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  were  in 
the  room  when  I  began  to  feel  ill  the 
night  of  my  first  confinement.     My 
gamp — an    angular-faced,    admirable 
old  woman — was  called  Jerusha  Tay- 
lor, 'out  of  the  Book  of  Kings,'  as  she 
told   me   proudly.    Henry   held   my 
hands,  and  I  was  sobbing  in  an  arm- 
chair, feeling  the  panic  of  pain  and 
fear  which  no  one  can  realize  who  has  not  had  a  baby. 
"When  Williams  arrived  I  felt  as  if  salvation  must  be 
near — my  whole  soul  and  every  beat  of  my  heart  went  out 
in  dumb  appeal  to  him — his  tenderness  bred  in  me  a  love 
and  gratitude  which  I  shall  never  allow  to  fade,  and  which 
was  intensified  by  all  I  saw  of  him.     He  seemed  to  think  a 
narcotic  might  calm  my  nerves  and  allay  my  pains.     Henry 
was  lying  by  my  side  in  a  tremor  of  sympathy.     The 
sleeping-draught  might  have  been  water  for  all  the  effect 
it  had  on  me,  so  he  gave  me  chloroform. 

"  'Oh!  doctor,  dear  doctor,  stay  with  me  to-night,  just 
this  night,  and  I  will  stay  with  you  any  night  you  like," 
I  said  as  the  darkness  was  beginning  to  nod  at  me. 

"Williams  was  too  anxious,  my  nurse  told  me,  to  hear 
a  word  I  said. 

"At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Henry  went  to  fetch  the 
anaesthetist,  and  in  his  absence  Williams  took  me  out  of 
chloroform.  Then  I  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of  another 
worlS — if  pain  is  evil  then  it  was  hell,  if  not — I  expect  I  got 
nearer  the  other  world  than  I  have  ever  been  before .  .  . 
"I  saw  Dr.  Bailey  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  a 
bag  in  his  hand,  and  Charty's  outline  against  the  lamp. 
Then  my  head  was  placed  on  the  pillow  and  a  black  thing 
came  between  me  and  the  light  and  closed  over  my  mouth 
— a  slight  beating  of  carpets  sounded  in  my  brain  and  I 
knew  no  more.  .  .  . 

"When    I    came    to    consciousness    about    twelve    the 

next  morning,  I  saw  Charty  looking  at  me.     I  said  to  her: 

"  'I  can't  have  any  more  pain;  it's  no  use'   {faintly). 

"Charty:     'No — no — darling,     you    won't    have     any 

more.'     (Silence.) 

"Margot:  'But  you  don't  mean  it's  all  over?' 
"Charty  (soothingly) :  'Go  to  sleep,  dearest.' 
"I   was  so   full   of   chloroform   I   could   hardly  speak. 
Charty  went  out  of  the  room.     Later  on  the  nurse  told  me 
that  the  doctor  had  had  to  sacrifice  my  baby;  and  that  I 

•Sir  John  Williams  at  Aberystwyth,  Wales. 
Continued  on  page  47 
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Children  and  Fools — and  Married  People 


THE  whole  structure  of  so- 
ciety and  of  business  is  built 
up  on  lies — white  ones  for 
the  most  part,  but  lies  nevertheless. 
If  we  stopped  telling  them  the  whole  ■ 
world  would  crumble  without  warn- 
ing." 

It  was  this  succinct  remark,  utter- 
ed in  Mrs.  Carrington's  most  flip- 
pant and  inconsequent  manner,  that 
caused  all  the  trouble  at  Gray 
Gables.  It  might  have  passed  harm- 
lessly, as  did  m«st  of  her  speeches, 
'iad  not  Lady  Stephens  challenged 
i  tie  truth  thereof.  Mrs.  Carrington 
was  an  acknowledged  iconoclast; 
Lady  Stephens  was  equally  noted 
for  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  her  candor  was 
refreshing  if  a  bit  disconcerting  on 
occasions. 

The  evening  of  bridge  was  over. 
Tables  had  been  pushed  aside  and 
comfy  chairs  drawn  within  the 
radius  of  a  cheerful  wood  fire.  On 
a  low  table  glistened  heavy  decan- 
ters, a  bowl  of  ice,  crystal  clear,  and 
glasses  of  multitudinous  size  and 
purpose.  A  delightful  sense  of  in- 
formality pervaded  the  handsome 
room  with  its  deep-cushioned  cou- 
ches, its  parchment-shaded  lights, 
its  tables  littered  with  books  and 
magazines.  Hangings  of  chintz 
whereon  birds  of  gaudy  plumage 
disported  themselves  amid  spec- 
tacular foliage  gave  a  brilliant 
touch  to  windows  from  which  rolled 
a  terraced  lawn  bordered  by  quaint 
box-hedges  and  trees  of  formal  cut. 
Beds  of  richest  bloom  formed 
splotches  of  color  against  a  sward 
of  velvet  smoothness,  and  exquisite 
bits  of  statuary  gleamed  from  be- 
tween classic  urns  that  topped  the 
balustrade.  Altogether  Gray  Gables 
was  a  very  charming  country 
house  and  Mrs.  Philip  Harriman 
rather  prided  herself  on  her  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  of  guests  to 
share  its  hospitality. 


TN  THIS  particular  party  were 
*■  David  Gregory,  the  steel  mag- 
nate, and  his  waspish  but  clever 
wife;  Billy  Christie,  whose  portraits 
in  dry  point  provided  his  bread 
with  a  very  liberal  covering  of  but- 
ter and  jam;  Geraldine  Baker,  who 
kept  herself  in  hats,  and  six  prize 
Pekinese  in  collars  by  her  winnings 
at  bridge;  Lady  Stephens,  the 
widow  of  a  British  admiral,  who  at 
forty  possessed  all  the  charm  and 
vivacity  that  had  made  her  a  belle 
at  twenty;  Mrs.  Carrington  and  her 
scientific  but  somewhat  visionary 
husband. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  even  infallibility  has  its  lapses,  and 
when  Mrs.  Harriman  invited  Floyd  Harding  and  Aileen 
Dana  to  join  this  carefully  chosen  party  of  congenial 
intimates  she  overlooked  the  detail  of  a  broken  engagement, 
which  was  recalled  to  her  mind  by  the  manifestly  con- 
strained greeting  between  the  two  on  their  unexpected 
meeting.  However,  the  mistake  had  been  made  and  the 
mischievous  god  of  Destiny  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
twiddling  his  toes  and  winking  wickedly  at  the  nearest 
goddess. 

To  repair  the  damage  as  far  as  possible,  Mrs.  Harriman 
began  a  secret  canvass  of  her  guests,  pledging  each  one  by 
everything  that  she  considered  holy  to  help  her  in  keeping 
the  quondam  lovers  apart.  A  veritable  system  of  winks 
and  signs  grew  apace  and  the  team-play  involved  was  a 
credit  to  all  concerned. 

DUT  to  return  to  Mrs.  Carrington's  somewhat  sweeping 
■'-'  assertion. 

"My  dear,"  chirped  Lady  Stephens,  holding  her  liqueur 
glass  towards  the  light/  "don't  you  think  you  are  a  bit 
general?  I'd  hate  to  think  of  Billy  Christie  as  Ananias  and 
you  as  Sapphira.  Keep  away  from  the  telephoue  during 
storms  or  you  might  attract  the  lightning  as  they  did. 
Be  warned!" 

"Now,  Adelaide,  don't  set  up  as  a  moral  censor.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  don't  always  tell  the  truth. 


iBy    CAMERON    NELLE 


SON 


"Dinner  ia  served.  Madam  I' 


Confess  it."     Mrs.  Carrington  shook  the  fragments   of  ice 
in  her  glass  towards  her  friend. 

"Of  course  one  can't  go  about  hurting  people's  feeling  s 
by  telling  the  bald  truth.  If  one  can't  say  something 
agreeable,  why  trouble  to  say  anything?  Why  is  the  truth 
always  supposed  to  be  disagreeable?"  She  sipped  the 
last  of  her  creme  de  menthe  between  very  pretty  lips,  and  her 
gray  eyes  rested  quizzically  on  Isabel  Carrington,  who  was 
gazing  absently  into  the  dancing  flames.  "Your  answer, 
Isabel!  Like  the  Duke  in  'As  You  Like  It'  I  love  to  cope 
with  you  when  you  are  in  these  moods.  You  are  so  full  of 
matter!" 

"Why,  if  I'd  told  Jim  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  we'd  have  been  divorced  the  day 
after  our  wedding — wouldn't  we,  dear?"  Her  hand  rested 
lightly  upon  her  husband's  knee. 

"Of  course  I  don't  know  just  how  much  you  held  back, 
but  since  our  marriage  you  seem  to  have  reformed — out- 
wardly at  least."  Carrington  regarded  his  handsome  wife 
with  one  of  his  rare  smiles  and  a  look  of  humble  adoration. 

"Just  take  your  own  case,  Adelaide.  If  1  asked  your 
candid  opinion  about  a  new  hat  that  you  thought  perfectly 
hideous,  you'd  look  me  smilingly  over  with  your  head  on 
one  side  like  an  impertinent  sparrow.  Then  you'd  fairly 
purr  with  admiration  and  tell  me  that  it  was  ravishing- 
exquisite — quite  the  most  becoming!  My  dear,  I  can 
fairly  hear  you  now.     And  yet  you  claim  that  you  are  an 


honest  woman!"  Isabel  Carring- 
ton's laugh  resembled  the  tinkling 
of  Japanese  wind-be1ls. 

"I'd  hate  to  think  that  your  facts 
are  as  mixed  as  your  metaphors, 
Isabel!  I  might  say  all  that — with 
mental  reservations!  At  least  I 
should  have  made  you  feel  com- 
fortable and  saved  your  husband 
the  price  of  a  new  hat,  and  that  is 
not  wholly  damnable,  is  it?" 

"Mental  reservations!  That's 
just  it!  Everyone  has  a  mental  resei- 
vation  tucked  away  somewhere  as 
a  sop  to  conscience  and  no  one  but 
children  and  fools  tell  the  absolute 
truth.  You  all  know  I  am  right 
but  you  are  too  virtuously  orthodox 
to  admit  the  fact.  'Tell  the  truth 
and  shame  the  devil'!  I  am  con- 
vinced that  very  few  of  us  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  that  gentleman's 
face!" 

"Come — come,  Mrs.  Carrington! 
You're  giving  us  men  a  black  eye 
too,"  protested  David  Gregory  as 
he  sent  fragrant  rings  of  smoke 
scudding  through  the  air.  "I 
don't  like  to  believe  that  my  busi- 
ness relations  are  conducted  on  such 
lines  as  your  theory  suggests.  Don't 
you  give  us  credit  for  a  measure  of 
honesty?" 

"A  certain  amount — yes.  But  if 
you  were  strictly  honest  with  your 
business  associates  your  manufac- 
tories would  close  to-morrow,  for  no 
two  people  in  the  offices  or  shops 
would  be  on  speaking  terms.  A 
Tower  of  Babel  effect,  don't  you 
know.  Anyway,  what  are  busi- 
ness tact  and  diplomacy  but  sugar- 
coated  pills?"  Mrs.  Carrington 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  with  a 
combative  twinkle  in  her  eye 
awaited  Gregory's  reply. 

"We  are  not  like  women  in  that 
respect,"  he  said  slowly.  "We  elimin- 
ate the  personal  to  a  large  extent  and 
so  avoid  the  petty  conflicts  of  social 
life.  Women  have  to  resort  to  sub- 
terfuge— " 

"Now,  Mr.  Gregory,  you  are  go- 
ing over  to  the  enemy,"  cried  Lady 
Stephens  with  mock  tragedy. 
"You're  back  on  that  old  notion  of 
one  standard  for  the  man — another 
for  the  woman.  Why  shouldn't  wo- 
men be  just  as  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings as  men?  You  don't  grant 
them  the  same  latitude  in  other 
matters  of  morality." 

"The  dear  creatures  must  have 
some  means  of  protection — from 
each  other!"  bubbled  Miss  Baker  as 
she  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair  with  a  gold  mesh-bag  con- 
taining her  evening's  winnings.  "The  cat  has  claws,  the 
porcupine  quills — we  lie!  ^  It's  a  wise  provision  of  nature. 
although^I  must  admit  that  I  prefer  not  to  use  it  unless 
absolutely  necessary." 

"Is  a  lie  ever  really  necessary?"  parried  Lady  Stephens. 
"Necessary  and  justifiable.  No  one  in  this  age  is  so 
Puritanical  as  to  think  that  the  truth  must  be  told  at  all 
costs.  The  naughty  Abigail  or  Priseilla  would  invent 
some  tale  to  save  herself  from  the  pillory  or  the  duck- 
pond.  Why,  every  old  rags-and-bones  man  could  hail  us 
to  our  door  if  we  couldn't  send  a  polite  message  to  say  that 
we  are  out!  No,  the  age  in  which  we  live  calls  for  lies  and 
— we  give  'em!" 

MRS.  CARRINGTON  tapped  her  firm,  even  teeth 
with  a  string  of  Venetian  beads  that  glistened  against 
her  blue  gown,  and  cast  a  dazzling  smile  in  the  direction 
of  Billy  Christie.  That  volatile  person  was  busily  ab- 
sorbed in  trying  to  make  Aileen  Dana  forget  the  nearness 
of  Floyd  Harding,  while  Mrs.  Gregory  tactfully  kept 
Harding  from  colliding  with  his  erstwhile  fiancee.  The 
situation  seemed  well  in  hand  but  ta.xed  the  utmost  powers 
of  the  hoste.ss  and  her  secret  cohorts. 

"I  think  you  are  right  -within  certain  limits,"  said 
Nettie  Gregory,  "but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  number  of 
people — well,  say  people  like  ourselves— intimates  under 
one  roof,  enjojnng  the  hospitality  of  a  mutual  friend. 
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and  With  a  fairly  good  Icnowledge  of  each  other's  foibles  — 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  couldn't  speak  the  absolute 
truth  for  a  day  and  remain  good  friends  at  the  end  of  it?" 

"Let's  try  it — that's  the  best  way  to  prove  my  theory. 
Before  going  to  bed  to-night  let  us  all  agree  to  be  absolutely 
honest  with  each  other  until — say  dinner  to-morrow  night. 
Is  it  a  go?"  Mrs.  Carrington's  cheeks  glowed  as  she  leaned 
towards  the  interested  circle.  She  dearly  loved  an  argu- 
ment and  as  dearly  loved  to  prove  the  truth  of  her  frequent 
daring  assertions. 

"Well,  I  for  one  am  not  afraid  to  try  it,"  declared  Lady 
Stephens  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  a  tall,  graceful  figure 
whose  severely  made  gown  admirably  displayed  her  easy 
motion  and  lithesomeness.  "At  present  I  am  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  age  demands  its  pound  of  flesh  and  I 
want  my  little  bed." 

"Who'll  promise?"  demanded  Mrs.  Carrington  with  the 
air  of  an  auctioneer  at  the  block.  "As  sponsor  of  the  plan 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  own  medicine.  I  hereby  swear  to 
tell  the  absolute  truth  for  one  whole  day  regardless  of 
consequences."  Dramatically  she  raised  a  pretty  hand, 
upon  which  glimmered  many  diamonds,  and  paused  for  a 
reply. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  try.  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
refreshing  to  hear  truth  for  a  change.  One  so  rarely  hears 
it  from  anyone  except  one's  husband  and  he  is  more  or  less 
biassed,  of  course."  Mrs.  Gregory  threw  a  kiss  to  her 
spouse,  and  with  mock  seriousness  or  flippant  inconsequence 
her  declaration  was  laughingly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

As  if  loath  to  leave  the  cheeriness  and  companionship  of 
the  cosy  room,  no  one  was  over  hasty  in  saying  good-night 
and  a  full  half  hour  had  elapsed  between  Lady  Stephens' 
departure  and  that  of  Billy  Christie  who  had  tactfully 
engineered  Aileen  to  the  foot  of  the  wide  stairs  and  returned 
for  a  final  whiskey  and  soda. 

II 

'TpHE  breakfast  room  at  Gray  Gables  was  the  cheeriest 
-•-  room  in  the  house — a  room  wonderfully  fitted  for 
starting  off  the  day  with  a  good  taste  in  one's  mouth  and  a 
complacent  charity  in  one's  heart.  Natures  usually 
reticent  at  the  morning  repast  expanded  under  the  benign 
influence  of  sunshine  and  bacon  perfectly  prepared.  From 
quaintly  carved  urns  real  ivy  clambered  over  a  white  trellis 
and  hung  in  graceful  wreaths  against  a  buff-colored  wall. 
Canaries  trilled  from  wicker  cages;  a  wrought  iron  pedestal 
supported  an  aquarium  wherein  flashed  fish  of  blue  and 
gold,  over  which  a  bronze  dolphin  sprayed  a  shower  that 
formed  rainbows  in  the  morning  sun.  Small  white  tables, 
gaily  painted  with  bunches  of  ornate  bloom,  were  placed 
about  the  room,  tastefully  set  with  china  of  old  English 
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design.  Wicker  racks  contained  the  morning  papers  and 
latest  magazines. 

One  by  one  the  house-party  drifted  into  the  room,  all 
agreeable  and  ready  for  the  day's  amusements.  Some  had 
plannedaroundofgolf;  Miss  Baker  and  DavidGregory 
hadarranged  a  ride  to  Crystal  Cave;with  the  carefully 
veiled  intent  of  keeping  him  from  an  embarrassing 
encounter  with  Aileen  Dana,  Lady  Stephens  had 
asked  Harding  to  motor  her  to  the  village  where  she 
had  to  post  an  important  letter.  With  equally  apparent 
tact  Billy  Christie  had  invited  Aileen  to  tramp 
through  the  fragrant  woods  to  an  old  house  which 
boasted  a  perfectly  well-behaved  ghost,  visible  only 
at  midnight  and  then  discreetly  elusive. 

The  meal  was  cheerfully  hilarious.  The  appetites 
were  those  of  healthy,  normal  people  whose  souls  are 
not  above  the  enjoyment  of  perfectly  cooked  food  and 
delicious  coffee.  Once  or  twice  Aileen  caught  Harding 
looking  her  way,  but  she  immediately  addressed  her- 
self to  her  sweetbreads  and  with  heightened  color  nibbled  a 
fragment  of  toast.  It  certainly  was  awkward,  but  with- 
out creating  an  embarrassing  situation  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day  or  to  seek  the  shelter  of  her  own  room. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  met  since  the  breaking 
of  an  engagement  which  their  friends  had  considered  ideal. 
There  had  been  a  quarrel — a  very  bitter  one — Ijut  beyond 
that  fact  not  even  their  most  intimate  circle  knew  just  why 
the  breach  had  occurred.  Aileen  was  a  trifle  thinner,  a 
wee  bit  distrait  at  times,  but  her  beauty  was  quite  as 
alluring,    her   spirit    undaunted,    her   charm   undimmed. 

She  looked  unusually  well  this  morning  in  a  smart  tailor- 
made  gown  made  for  tramps  across  breezy  downs  or  for 
clambering  over  difficult  paths.  Her  olive  cheeks  glowed 
with  health;  her  gray  eyes  with  their  heav>'  dark  lashes 
shone  at  one  moment,  were  demurely  pensive  the  next. 
The  brown  hair  was  arranged  so  simply  that  she  had  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  slight,  handsome  boy. 

Harding  was  equally  attractive  in  his  way — tall,  well 
moulded,  with  soft  fair  hair,  a  fascinating  chin,  and  a  smile 
so  frank  and  cheery  that  with  both  men  and  women  he 
was  quite  irresistible.  He  was  the  pet  of  his  various 
clubs,  the  darling  of  women  with  sons  of  his  own  age,  and 
the  perfect  knight-errant  of  every  romantic  debutante. 
And  yet  Aileen  Dana  had  thrown  him  over. 

r>  Y  HALF-PAST  ten  Gray  Gables  was  practically  deserted 
-'-'  save  for  the  servants  who  moved  noiselessly  from  room 
to  room  attending  to  their  household  duties.  Having 
given  full  orders  for  the  day  Mrs.  Harriman  had  left  their 
execution  in  the  hands  of  an  eflBcient  staff  and  taken 
Nettie  Gregory  for  a  jaunt  in  her  runabout. 

I  t   w  a  s   a 
wonderful 
morning.  The 
gorgeous  color- 
ing  of  early 
October  had 
tinted  hill  and 
dale.   Sumachs 
glowed  crim- 
son amongst 
the  reddish 
gold  of  chang- 
ing  maples  ; 
like  graceful 
ladies  slender 
birches  gleam- 
ed white  amid  the 
darker  bronze  of 
pine  and  oak.    A 
slight  haze  over- 
spread meadow 
and  lane,  and  the 
faint  smell  of 
wood-smoke 
mingled  with  the 
freshness  of  a  per- 
fect  autumnal 
day. 

Aileen  and  her 
companion  walk- 
edbriskly  through 
paths  carpeted 
with  pine  needles 
andmany-colored 
leaves.     They 
reached  the  haunt- 
ed house  which,  true 
to  tradition,  was  as 
dirty  and  forsaken 
as  could  be  desired. 
A  musty  smell,  flap- 
ping shutters,   and 
creaking  floors  gave 
the  atmosphere 
necessary  to  spinal 
tremors,  and  a 
squirrel  that  dashed 
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across  the  hall  with  cheeks  ridiculously  full  imparted  an 
added  sense  of  abandonment  to  the  crazy  dwelling. 

Having  explored  the  empty  rooms  they  sat  upon  the 
worn  doorstep  in  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sun.     The 

world  seemed  strangely  at 
peace,  but  a  sense  of  in- 
completeness caused  an  in- 
definable ache  in  Aileen's 
heart,  a  feeling  of  detach- 
ment that  marred  the  per- 
fect setting  of  her  sur- 
roundings. 

With   hands  lying   idly 
in  her  lap  she  watched  thf 
play  of  light  and  shade  up- 
on   the   fallen   leaves.     A 
cricket  chirruped  from   a 
pile  of  Itones.    A  spray  of 
Michaelmas  daisies  brush- 
ed against  her  skirt  and  a 
belated  stalk  of  golden-rod 
swayed    upon    its    stem. 
Billy  Christie  watched  her 
appraisingly  and  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist.     With  no 
prelimin- 
a  r  y  r  e  - 
marks  he 
plunged 
into  an  un- 
expected 
declara- 
t  i  o  n   of 
the  sublime   passion. 
From  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  is  but  a 
step  and   in  spite  of 
his  earnestness  and  her 
own    surprise    Aileen 
felt  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable desire  to 
laugh. 

"Look  here,  Aileen, 
there's  no  use  in  beat- 
ing about  the  bush. 
You  must  see  that  I 
am  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  you — every- 
one else  does.  I  want  you,  little  girl,  very,  very  much. 
How  about  it?  Don't  you  think  I  could  make  you  happy?" 
Billy  leaned  toward  her  in  an  attempt  to  seize  one  of  her 
slight  brown  hands,  which  was  gently  but  firmly  with- 
drawn. 

"Why— Billy— I— I — I  had  never  given  it  a  thought, 
to  be  quite  candid.  We're  ju.st  good  friends,  you  know — " 
Aileen  paused,  at  a  loss  for  words  as  Billy  drew  an  inch  or 
two  nearer,  a  flush  upon  his  rather  puffy  cheeks,  his  fat 
legs,  encased  in  golfing  togs,  uncomfortably  crossed  like  a 
camp  stool. 

"I  had  begun  to  think  that  you  did  like  me  a  little,  dear. 
I'm  on  Easy  Stre'et  now  and  can  give  you  a  mighty  good 
time.  Other  girls  have  apparently  found  me  passable  — 
why  can't  you  care  for  me  too,  Aileen?  Be  candid — 
you  know  we  are  bound  to  be  truthful  to-day!" 

/^HRISTIE  laughed  as  if  he  thought  she  was  trying  to 
^-^ cloak  her  real  feelings  behind  a  mask  of  indifference  and 
that  their  pledge  of  the  night  before  would  force  her  to 
confess  the  happy  truth. 

"Well,  if  you  insist,  Billy — I  never  could  marry  a  fat 
man!"  Her  reply  came  a  trifle  unwillingly  but  there  was  a 
dancing  light  in  the  gray  eyes. 

"Fat!  I'm  not  so  terribly  fat  for  a  fellow  of  my  build. 
Anyway,  I  could  reduce!"  There  was  a  trace  of  wounded 
vanity  in  his  tone,  a  deepening  flush  in  cheeks  that  were 
almost  pendulous  as  he  leaned  towards  her. 

"And  then,  you  know,  Billy — you're  rather  bald.  I'd 
hate  to  have  a  bald-headed  husband." 

Billy  was  silent.  It  was  as  if  she  had  rubbed  salt  into 
an  open  wound. 

"Lots  of  young  fellows  are — haven't  much  hair,"  he 
answered  with  a  distinct  shade  of  resentment. 

"But  then,  Billy,  you  are  too  old,"  Aileen's  voice  trailed 
into  silence  as  she  watched  a  fuzzy  caterpillar  threading  its 
way  down  an  avenue  of  dead  leaves. 

"Oh,  of  course  if  you  are  bent  on  insulting  a  fellow,  we 
might  as  well  get  back  to  the  house.  I  am  not  too  old  for 
the  rest  of  the  crowd,  I  guess."  Aileen  had  touched  him 
in  the  raw  and  he  rose  ponderously  from  his  humble  seat. 
She  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet,  a  look  of  genuine  regret 
in  her  face. 

"I  am  sorry,  Billy — but  you  would  have  the  truth,  you 
know.  Can't  we  go  on  being  friends?"  Her  hand  rested 
on  his  arm  and  her  face  was  sweetly  serious. 

"Friends  aren't  so  brutally  frank  as  a  rule,"  he  growled 
petulantly.  "It  must  be  getting  near  lunch  time — we'd 
better  be  getting  on."  He  strode  along  the  path  of  leaves 
that  crisped  beneath  his  tread  and  with  a  mischievous 
light  in  her  eyes  Aileen  followed  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
Continued  on  page  46 
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A  FEW  minutes  1  ater  she  rose  to  go. 
"I  have  stayed  much  too  long," 
she  said.     "I  do  hope  you'll  get 
better  quickly." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  translate  the  meaning  of  the  moment  into 
language.  He  had  worked  against  her  country;  while  she 
plied  her  rounds  of  mercy,  he  had  written  on  the  debase- 
ment and  the  fallacy  of  it  all.  Lying  in  the  wreck  of  his 
idealism,  in  the  grip  of  physical  pain,  dreading  the  torture 
of  his  own  thoughts — could  he  express  what  her  coming 
had  meant?  He  wanted  to  tell  her  of  his  heart-hunger, 
of  his  loneliness,  his  gratitude,  understanding,  reverence, 
and,  above  all,  of  his  love.  There  was  so  much  that  it  made 
him  silent. 

"Good-bye,  Elise,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye,"  she  answered. 

That  was  the  end.     Of  such  paltry  substance  are  words. 

"By  Gar!"  said  the  French-Canadian,  looking  after  her 
as  she  disappeared  down  the  ward.  "She  make  me  tink 
of  ray  leetle  girl  Marie;  only  Marie,  mebbe,  is  only  so 
high,  comme  ca,  and  got  de  black  hair,  so!  I  am  homeseek. 
Yes.    It  mak  me  verra  homeseek.    Godaml" 

CHE  did  not  come  again.  Every  morning  his  heart 
"^  quickened  with  hope,  and  each  afternoon  grew  heavy 
with  discouragement  as  the  hours  passed  by  without  the 
step  he  listened  for.  The  arrival  of  mail  was  an  instant  of 
mad  expectancy  and  mute  resignation.  But  every  day 
carried  its  cargo  of  renewed  hope,  and  he  grudged  the  very 
hours  of  sleep  that  separated  him  from  it. 

He  wrote  to  her  three  times — pleaded  with  her  to  come 
again.  He  begged  forgiveness  for  omitted  or  committed 
things  which  might  have  hurt  her,  but  no  reply  came.  He 
thought  of  writing  to  Roselawn,  fancying  she  might  have 
gone  there,  but  he  was  certain  that  before  it  could  reach 
her  she  would  have  come  again  and  they  would  only  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  any  misunderstanding. 

He  blamed  himself  for  a  hundred  imaginary  crimes.  He 
had  not  asked  her  if  she  would  return.  .  .  Perhaps  he  had 
carelessly  uttered  words  that  wounded  her.  ...  He  knew 
her  pride;  knew  that  after  their  parting  at  the  flat  it  must 
have  been  hard  for  her  to  make  the  first  move  towards 
reconciliation — and  she  might  have  mistaken  his  joy  for 
petty  personal  triumph. 

Or — had  he  been  an  utter  fool?  Was  this  her  punish- 
ment of  him?  With  the  consummate  artistry  of  her  sex, 
had  she  simulated  sympathy  and  forbearance  to  make  his 
torture  all  the  more  exquisite?  He  dismissed  the  sugges- 
tion as  something  vile,  but  feeding  on  his  doubts  and  long- 
ings, it  grew  stronger  and  more  insistent  with  every  hour's 
passing.  A  hundred  times  a  day  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
lived  the  sweet  memory  of  her  visit,  but  with  the  gathering 
arraignments  of  his  doubts,  he  wondered  if  it  had  all  been 
the  studied  act  of  the  English  girl's  reprisal  on  the  American 
who  had  dared  to  challenge  her  nation. 

Weary,  weary  hours;  the  inactivity  of  the  body  lending 
fuel  to  the  flames  of  his  mind.  ...  He  determined  to  dis- 
miss her  from  his  thoughts,  and  with  his  power  of  mental 
discipline  he  reduced  his  mood  to  one  of  mute  resignation. 

Then  the  thought  of  America  came  to  him,  and  he  was 
seized  with  an  impetuous  craving  for  his  own  country,  his 
own  land,  where  men's  natures  were  broad  and  mountain- 
ous, like  America  itself.  He  pictured  New  York  towering 
into  the  skies,  the  charming  homes  of  Boston,  where  so 
many  happy  hours  had  been  spent  in  genial,  cultured  con- 
troversy. He  smelt  the  ozone  of  the  West,  where  sandy 
plains  melted  into  the  horizon;  where  men  lived  in  the 
open,  and  a  man  was  your  friend  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  was  following  the  same  trail  as  yourself. 

America.  .  .  .He  was  impatient  now  of  every  day  that 
kept  him  in  England.  He  felt  that  his  emotions,  his 
brain,  his  convictions  would  all  be  rudderless  until  he 
breathed  once  more  the  air  of  the  New  World  with  its 
vassal  oceans  bringing  tribute  to  both  East  and  Western 
coasts. 

He  would  not  call  himself  a  failure  or  a  success  until 
he  looked  on  his  handiwork  in  the  light  of  the  great 
Republic.  As  his  ancestors  leaving  the  shores  of  Holland 
and  Ireland;  as  millions  of  men  and  women  had  done  with 
the  Old  World  dwindling  away  in  the  di.stance,  he  looked 
towards  America  for  the  answer  to  existence. 

'T'EN  days  after  his  admis.sion  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
*■  the  hospital  for  his  rooms  in  St.  .James's  Square. 

He  took  his  leave  of  the  little  group  who  had  been  his 
companions  for  the  time — the  little  Cockney  with  his  in- 
ces-sant  exuberance;  the  FVench-Canadian,  picturesque  of 
language  and  imagination;  the  one  remaining  Australian, 
vigorous  of  viewpoint  and  forceful  of  temperament;  the 
nurse,  carrying  Florence  Nightingale's  lamp  through 
the  blackness  of  war.  ...  He  tried  to  say  a  little  of  what 
was  bursting  for  utterance,  but  they  only  laughed  and 
fenced  it  off.  They  wished  him  "Cheerio— good-bye— 
Koud  lurk":  ami  he  wnndi^rfl  if  Hio  <vVioIe  realm  of  lived 
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C  YNOPSIS : — Lady  Durwenl,  the  commoner  wife  of  auEng- 
^lish  peer,  has  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Dick,  the  latter  a 
headstrong  lad  always  in  trouble,  and  one  daughter  Elise. 
When  Malcolm  has  joined  the  Guards  and  Elise  is  a  beautiful 
debutante  Lady  Durwent  gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  young 
American  author,  Austin  Selwyn.  The  latter  is  attracted  by 
Elise.  He  is  invited  to  a  house  party  at  the  Durwent  coun- 
try estate.  During  his  stay  there  the  war  breaks  out  and  in 
the  course  of  a  country  walk  with  Elise,  Selwyn  proposes  and 
is  refused.  He  returns  to  London  the  same  day.  The  Hon- 
orable Malcolm  is  recalled  from  Scotland  and  is  killed  in  a 
cavalry  charge  soon  after  rejoining  his  regiment.  For  the 
next  two  years  Selwyn  remains  in  London  writing  a  series  of 
anti-war  articles  for  the  American  press.  His  agent  in 
New  York  now  suggests  his  returning  to  America  to  conduct 
a  lecture  tour  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  Mr.  Benjamin. 
An  air  raid  on  London,  the  gallant  fight  of  the  wounded 
Selwyn  to  rescue  a  little  girl  from  the  ruins,  th«  finding  of  her 
dead  body,  were  part  of  the  grim  night,  whose  close  found 
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florist's,  he  purchased  roses  for  the  nurse;  then,  stopping  at 
a  tobacconist's,  he  left  a  generous  order  for  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  ward.  After  that  he  went  directly  to  the 
American  Consul's  office  and  made  arrangements  for  his 
return  to  New  York. 

TT  WAS  late  in  December  when,  driving  to  Waterloo  to 
■•■  catch  the  boat-train  to  Southampton,  Selwyn  was  held 
up  in  the  Strand  by  the  crush  of  people  welcoming  the 
arrival  of  Red  Cross  trains  from  the  Front. 

Leaning  out  of  the  window,  he  watched  the  motor-cars 
and  ambulances  coming  out  from  the  station  courtyard, 
while  London's  people,  as  they  had  done  from  the  begin- 
ning, welcomed  the  unknown  wounded  with  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs and  flowers,  with  hearts  that  wept  and  faces  that 
bravely  smiled. 

With  a  suppressed  cry,  Selwyn  opened  the  door  and  leap- 
ed into  the  crowd.  He  had  seen  her  driving  one  of  the 
ambulances,  and  he  fought  his  way  furiously  through  the 
human  mass  to  the  open  roadway.  But  it  was  useless. 
The  ambulance  had  disappeared. 

Struggling  back  to  the  taxi,  he  re-entered  it,  and  turn- 
ing round/  made  for  Waterloo  Bridge  by  way  of  the  Em- 
bankment. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Great  Neutral 
/^NE  afternoon  a  tall,  heavily  built  young  man  entered 
^^  his  house  on  128th  Street,  New  York,  and  after  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  coat  and  hat,  rubbed  his  hands  in  genial 
appreciation  of  his  own  hearth  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
raw,  outside  air.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gray  lounge  suit, 
a  clerical  collar  alone  denoting  his  vocation. 

"There's  a  gentleman  in  your  den,  Mr.  Forbes,"  said 
his  housekeeper,  appearing  from  the  kitchen.  "He  said 
he  was  an  old  friend,  and  would  wait." 

"What 's  his  name?" 

"Mr.  Selwyn,  sir." 

"Austin  Selwyn?  By  George!"  Taking  the  stairs 
three  at  a  time,  the  energetic  clergyman  burst  into  the 
library  and  advanced  with  both  hands  outstretched.  "For 
the  love  of  Pete!"  he  ejaculated  most  unclerically.  "How 
are  you,  my  boy?  Let  me  have  a  look  at  you.  Still  the 
same  old  Sel,  eh?  A  little  thinner,  I  think,  and  not  quite  so 
much  hair — humph.  Sit  down;  have  that  easy-chair; 
tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Well,  wellt  This  is  an  un- 
expected treat." 

The  Rev.  Edgerton  Forbes,  who  had  been  looking  Selwyn 
over  after  the  custom  of  tailors  about  to  offer  sartorial 
advice,  ceased  his  inspection,  and  shook  hands  all  ov'er 
again. 

"Edge,"  said  Selwyn,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "you 
can't  imagine  what  your  welcome  means  to  me." 

"My  dear  boy,  you  never  doubted  its  warmth?" 

"Yes,  I  did,  old  man.  .  .  .  after  what  I've  been  writing." 

The  athletic  clergyman  laughed  uproariously.  "I 
suppose  you're  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Englishman  now,  and 
want  your  cup  of  tea.     Well,  I'll  joi"  "mm      m—  p.^-!^.-....  •• 


Going  to  the  door,  he  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  and  returned,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  venting  his  surplus  energy 
in  a  variety  of  hearty  noises  expressive 
of  pleasure  at  seeing  his  old  friend. 
"Now,  start  at  the  beginning,"   he 
said,  "and  give  me  everything.     The  semaphore's  up,  and 
there's  a  clear  track  ahead." 

"But  I  want  to  know  about  things  here  first." 
"After  you,  my  son.     Put  it  over  now.    By  the  way, 
that's  a  nasty  scar  on  your  head.     How  did  you  get  it?" 

TN  A  FEW  words  Selwyn  traced  the  course  of  eventswhich 
•*■  had  led  to  his  crusade  against  Ignorance,  a  crusade  which 
had  in  an  inexplicable  way  turned  particularly  against 
England.  He  spoke  of  Doug  Watson's  letter  with  its 
description  of  the  slaughtered  German  boy,  and  he  told  of 
the  air-raid  in  the  moonlight,  the  climax  to  his  long  orgy 
of  idealism.  He  touched  lightly  and  humorously  on  his 
hospital  experience,  but  not  once  did  he  mention  the  inner 
secret  of  his  heart.  To  the  whole  recital  Forbes  listened 
with  a  genuineness  and  a  bigness  of  sympathy  which  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  his  body  as  well  as  his  mind. 

"That  is  pretty  well  everything,"  said  Selwyn.  "I 
have  come  back  here,  humble  and  perplexed,  to  try  and 
get  my  bearings.  There  have  been  two  men  financing 
my  stuff,  and  they  must  account  to  me  for  the  uses  to 
which  they  have  put  it.  Edge,  I  was  sincere.  Not  one 
word  was  written  but  I  put  my  very  life-blood  into  it." 

The  arrival  of  tea  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  author's 
self-revelation,  and  his  host  busied  himself  with  his  hospit- 
able duties. 

Selwyn  passed  his  hand  querulously  over  his  face.  The 
clergyman  looked  at  him  with  a  feeling  of  pervading  com- 
passion. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  about  Gerard  Van  Derwater,"  said 
Selwyn.     "How  is  he?" 

"Van's  very  well.  He  is  in  the  Intelligence  Division 
right  here  in  New  York." 

"I  heard  he  was  engaged  to  Marjory  Shoreham." 

"Yes — he  was.  They  broke  it  off  a  few  weeks  ago: 
or  rather,  she  did." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Selwyn  earnestly. 
"I  always  liked  her  immensely,  and  I  was  glad  that  poor 
old  Van  had  been  the  lucky  suitor.  You  remember  how  I 
used  to  say  that  he  always  carried  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
impending  tragedy,  although  he  was  never  gloomy  or 
moody  about  it." 

"Well,  Austin,  I  think  the  tragedy  has  come." 

"I  must  see  him,"  said  Selwyn.  "In  coming  back  here, 
you  and  he  were  the  two  I  wanted  most  to  meet.  I 
knew  that  neither  of  you  would  withdraw  your  friendship 
without  good  reason;  but  also  I  knew  you  would  tell  me 
bluntly  where  I  stood.  Why  did  Marjory  break  off  with 
Van?" 

The  clergyman  told  what  he  knew,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  story  Selwyn  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  must  see  Van  at  once,"  he  said.  "There's  something 
in  this  we  can't  decipher  on  the  surface.  If  you  will  give 
me  his  number,  I'll  find  out  when  we  can  get  together." 

Receiving  the  necessary  information,  Selwyn  went 
downstairs  to  the  telephone,  returning  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  the  den. 

"I  just  caught  him,"  he  said  to  his  host,  "and  I  am  going 
to  his  rooms  at  nine  to-night." 

"Good  work.  Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  the 
English.  You'll  find  me  the  most  attentive  audience  you 
ever  had." 

TT  WAS  tfieatre  time  when  Selwyn  left  his  hotel  and 
■^  walked  over  to  Broadway.  That  diagonal,  much- 
advertised  avenue  of  Gotham  was  ablaze  with  light.  From 
shop  windows,  from  illuminated  signs;  from  office  buildings, 
street-cars,  and  motors,  the  carnival  of  theatre  hour  was 
lit  with  glaring  brilliancy.  Women  in  all  the  semi-barbaric 
costliness  with  which  their  sex  loves  to  adorn  itself  of  a 
night,  stepped  from  limousines  with  their  tiny  silvery  feet 
twinkling  beneath  the  load  of  gorgeous  furs  and  vivid 
opera-cloaks;  while  well-groomed  men,  in  the  smart  in- 
significance of  their  evening  clothes,  guided  the  perilous 
passage  of  their  fair  consorts  from  the  motor's  step  to  the 
pavement. 

Momentarily  reduced  to  the  democracy  of  pedestrianism, 
they  would  lose  themselves  in  the  surging  mob  of  pleasUre- 
seekers  .  .  .  shop-girls  on  their  way  to  a  cinema;  rural 
visitors  shocked  and  thrilled  with  everything;  keen-faced, 
black-haired  Jews  speculating  on  life's  profits;  sallow- 
faced,  lustrous-eyed  girls  hungry  for  romance,  imagining 
every  be-gowned  woman  to  be  an  adventuress,  and  every 
man  a  Prince  Charming;  here  and  there  an  Irish  police- 
man proving  that  his  people  can  control  any  country  but 
their  own.  .  .  Of  such  threads  is  woven  the  pattern  of 
New  York's  theatre  hour  on  Broadway. 

From  sheer  inability  to  stem  the  traffic,  Selwyn  stepped 
into  d  doorway.     ""   *'-"  „!,i.,wito  ^:,i„  ,>f  Hio  >;tr,.(>t   a 


theatrical  sign  announced  that  "Lulu"  was  "the  biggest, 
most  stupendous  comedy  of  the  season."  He  wondered 
what  constituted  largeness  in  a  comedy.  .  .  surely  not 
the  author's  wit?  Before  he  could  formulate  a  solution  of 
the  mystery,  a  great  overhead  sign  suddenly  ignited  with 
the  searching  question, 

DO  YOU  CHEW  SWORDSAFE'S  GUM? 
Hastily  detaching  his  mind  from  the  biggest,  most 
stupendous  comedy  of  the  sea.son,  he  stared  at  the  inter- 
rogation of  the  gum  company.  It  suddenly  disappeared, 
however,  and  then  he  saw  that,  like  the  goblins  who  chased 
the  small  boy  who  was  lost,  the  business  interests  of  New 
York  had  a.ssumed  a  violent  interest  in  his  personal  habits. 
What  underwear  did  he  buy?  Did  he  know  that  Hot- 
door's  shaving-soap  was  used  by  76  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
manhood  of  America?  There  was  only  one  place  hu- 
manly conceivable  where  lingerie  could  be  purchased; 
to  prove  it,  the  illuminated  signboard  promptly  showed  a 
lady  in  a  costume  usually  confined  to  boudoirs.  To 
equalize  the  immodesty  of  the  sexes,  a  near  male  neighbor, 
at  a  height  of  two  hundred  odd  feet,  did  an  electrified  turn 
by  putting  on  and  taking  off  a  pair  of  trouser-suspenders. 

DO  YOU  CHEW  SWORDSAFE'S  GUM? 
That  was  the  question.     What  importance  could  a  mere 
war  have  in  comparison  with  that?     Blinking  in  the  glare, 
Selwyn  left  the  doorway  and  made  for  Madison  Avenue, 
where  Van  Derwater's  rooms  were. 

'  I  'HE  clocks  were  just  striking  nine  when  he  reached  the 
-■■  number  he  wanted,  and  a  negro  servant  led  him  up- 
stairs. As  Selwyn  entered.  Van  Derwater  rose  from  hi.s 
chair  and  greeted  him  with  a  restrained  courtliness  that 
was  gentlemanly  to  a  degree,  but  had  an  instantly  chilling 
effect  on  the  visitor.  It  was  the  room  the  owner  used  for 
lounging  or  reading,  and  the  only  light  was  the  shaded  one 
on  the  table. 

Van  Derwater  had  just  passed  thirty,  but  the  premature 
thinness  of  his  hair  in  front,  the  listless  droop  of  his  heavy 
shoulders,  and  the  bluish  pallor  about  his  firm  jaw,  con- 
trived to  make  him  appear  older  than  he  was.  There  was 
a  kindliness  in  the  wrinkles  about  his  eyes,  and  his  mouth, 
though  solid,  was  not  lacking  in  indications  of  intuitive 
understanding.  It  was  perhaps  the  formality  of  his  bear- 
ing, the  stiffness  of  his  body  from  the  hips,  that  gave  him 
the  air  of  one  who  belonged  by  right  to  a  past  and  more 
ceremonious  age. 

Although  Van  Derwater  encouraged  his  guest,  after  the 
exchange  of  greetings,  to  talk  of  his  voyage  and  its  atten- 
dant experiences,  Selwyn  was  aware  that  he  was  placing  a 
cold  impersonal  wall  between  them.     His  old  friend  was 
interested,    courteous,    intellectually    even    cordial,    but 
Selwyn  knew  he  was  being  kept  at  a  distance.     He 
f  or-ced  the  talk  to  old  intimacies— recalled  the  game 
when,    together,    they    had    crossed 
Yale's  line  in  the  closing  moments  of 
the  great  rugby  match— brought  back 
a  host  of  joint  experiences,  trivial  in 
themselves,  but  hallowed  by  time. 

Van  Derwater  remembered  them 
all.  For  each  one  he  had  the  slight 
smile  of  his  mouth  and  the  quizzical 
weariness  of  his  eyes,  but  when  the 
conversation  would  droop  after  each 
outburst  of  reminiscence,  he  would 
not  make  the  least  attempt  to  lift  it 
up  again.  Finally,  being  convinced 
that  nothing  could  come  of  so  blood- 
less a  meeting,  Selwyn  dropped  the 
impersonal  mask. 

"I  was  mighty  sorry,"  he  said,  "to 
hear  that  you  and  Marjory  have 
broken  off  your  engagement." 

"It  was  her  wish:  not  mine."  His 
voice  was  deep  and  rich,  but  almost 
monotonous  in  its  lack  of  inflection. 

"I  was  talking  to  Forbes  to-day," 
went  on  Selwyn  tenaciously.  "He  had 
been  to  see  Marjory." 

"Yes?" 

"Marjory  told  him  that  you  didn't 
care  enough  for  her  to  go  overseas.  I 
should  think  she  would  realize  that 
such   a  matter  concerns  you  only." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it."  For  the  first 
time  the  other's  manner  showed  signs 
of  vitality.  "It  means  everything  to 
her.  She  wants  to  feel  that  the  man 
she  marries  is  big  enough  to  go  and 
help  France.  I  admire  her  for  it.  I 
wish  there  were  more  women  with  her 
character." 

Selwyn  shifted  his  chair  uneasily. 
"But— I  don't  understand,"  he  stam- 
mered.    "You  told  her  you  wouldn't  go." 

"Well— what  of  it?" 

"Look  here.  Van,"  said  Selwyn  vehemently,  "we  have 
been  friends  for  many  years.     I  came  to  you  to-night  be- 
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cause  my  whole  career  is  at  a  standstill.  I  want  to  tell 
you  everything — I  must  do  it— but  I  can't  as  long  as  you 
withhold  your  confidence.  It  isn't  curiosity  on  my  part — 
you  know  that.  I  want  to  bring  back  the  old  sense  of 
understanding  we  once  had." 

"You  haven't  changed,"  said  Van  Derwater,  an  in- 
scrutable smile  playing  about  his  mouth.  "You  always 
had  a  habit  of  piercing  people's  moods  no  matter  what 
defence  they  put  up.  But  if  you  want  candor,  I'll  tell 
you  frankly  I  am  sorry  you  came  here  this  evening.  I  knew 
that  it  would  be  difl^cult  to  keep  from  hurting  you,  and  for 
old-times'  sake  I  didn't  want  to  do  that.  As  you  know, 
I  have  never  made  friends.  You  and  Forbes  were  the 
nearest  thing  to  it,  and  I  suppose  you  two  meant  more  than 
I  would  ever  care  to  admit.  You  might  ring  the  bell  over 
your  head.     The  fire  needs  more  coal." 

AS  the  negro  obeyed  his  master's  instructions  and  stoked 
the  fire  into  vigor,  the  two  friends  sat  without  speak- 
ing. Selwyn  was  mute  with  apprehension  of  what  he  was 
to  hear;  the  older  man  was  dreading  the  words  he  had  to 
utter.  To  certain  strong  natures  it  is  more  painful  to 
inflict  than  to  receive  a  wound. 

"If  you  want  my  story,"  resumed  the  host,  after  the 
servant  had  left  the  room,  "and  as  you  are  concerned  you 
have  a  right  to  hear  it,  this  is  how  it  goes.  I  went  into 
the  diplomatic  service.  Then  I  met  Marjory.  I  needn't 
say  what  that  meant  to  me.  For  the  first  time,  I  think,  I 
knew  what  living  was.  Shortly  after  came  the  war.  I 
first  thought  that  if  America  remained  neutral  as  a  coun- 
try, it  was  not  up  to  individuals  to  quarrel  with  that  atti- 
tude. Then  came  the  Lusitania.  I  wanted  to  go  over  at 
once,  but  hated  to  suggest  it  to  Marjory.  One  night, 
though,  to  my  delight,  the  plucky  little  girl  mentioned  it 
herself.  I  hurried  back  to  Washington  and  offered  my 
resignation,  but  the  chief  urged  me  to  remain  three  months 
longer,  saying  that  I  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  re- 
organization of  a  certain  branch  of  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion in  New  York.  To  cut  the  story  short,  months  and 
months  went  on,  and  they  refused  to  release  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  directing  an  investigation  of  German 
foreign  diplomacy  that  was  of  so  delicate  a  nature  I  dared 
not  mention  it  to  Marjory.     At  its  conclusion  I  went  to 
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Washington  and  demanded  that  they  let  me  go — I  gave 
my  exact  reason.  The  chief  said  he  would  give  me  a  repl> 
in  a  week,  but  I  told  him  that  no  matter  what  he  wrote  ] 
would  go  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  It  was  while  ] 
was  waiting  for  the  answer  that  Marjcffy  said  it  rested  wit! 
me  whether  or  not  the  engagement  was  to  be  broken.  1 
told  her  that  I  would  be  able  to  state  my  position  in  a  coupU 
of  days.  Well — the  letter  came.  Perhaps  you  had  bettei 
see  it.     You  can  read  it  to  yourself ." 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and  searching  among  the  paper; 
produced  a  correspondence-form  bearing  an  official  stamp 
He  handed  it  to  Selwyn. 

"Washington,    November   2,    1916 
"Personal  and  Confidential. 

"My  Dear  Van  Derwater, — As  a  boyhood  friend  oi 
your  father's  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  accede  to  youi 
request  for  release  from  your  present  duties.  I  may  saj 
that  in  my  desire  to  do  the  fairest  thing  by  you,  I  went  s( 
far  as  to  place  the  facis  of  the  matter  before  the  Presidem 
himself.  He  agreed  with  me  that  your  services  entitlec 
you  to  every  possible  consideration;  but  he  also  pointed  out 
that  the  intimate  knowledge  of  our  secret  diplomacy  whicl 
you  have  gained  marks  you  as  too  valuable  a  man  to  !ei 
go  lightly.  I  finally  secured  his  consent,  but  an  hour  late 
he  sent  for  me  again.  It  was  to  talk  over  a  new  enemj 
that  has  arisen  in  this  fight  of  the  present  administratior 
to  weld  the  conflicting  elements  of  our  nation  into  a  single- 
thinking  whole.  I  refer  to  the  ultra-pacifist  section  whicl" 
has  grown  so  large  recently. 

"You  told  me  once  that  you  knew  this  fellow,  Austir 
Selwyn.  I  am  sorry  to  set  friend  againist  friend,  but  hi; 
influence  over  the  cultured  and  pacific  elements  has  to  b( 
met  sternly  and  at  once.  We  cannot  take  personal  actior 
against  him  because  he  is  within  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  a 
neutral  country,  but  nevertheless  his  writings  are  proving 
as  strong  a  disrupting  force,  stronger,  in  fact,  than  many  ol 
the  clumsier  methods  employed  by  subjects  of  belligerent 
nations. 

"Word  has  reached  us  that  in  all  probability  this  nation 
will  be  faced  shortly  with  the  most  momentous  decision  oi 
the  war.  Therefore  I  must  insist  that  you  take  charge  oi 
the  anti-disruptionist  propaganda.  I  shall  be  in  New, 
York  next  Wednesday,  and  will  discuss  with  you  the  meth 
ods  by  which  we  can  stem  the  tide  of  disloyal  pacifisnr 
as  exemplified  by  this  man  Selwyn. 

"We  have  no  hold  over  you,  my  boy;  but  in  the  name  ol 
this  great  Republic  which  is  struggling  against  such  odd 
for  unification  of  her  national  life,  I  bid  you  re- 
main at  your  post.  I  know  that  the  son  of  m> 
old  friend  Colonel  Van  Derwater  will  not  questior 
an  order, — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  WALTER  GALLEY." 
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S  SELWYN  finished  the  letter,  a  flush  swepi 
into  his  cheeks  and  his  jaw  stiffened  with  his 
old  fighting  mannerism. 

"This  is  infamous,"  he  cried  hotly.  "Do  you 
accuse  me  of  disloyalty  to  my  own  country?" 

"I  do,"  said  Van  Derwater  calmly. 

Selwyn's  fists  clenched  with  fury.  "Van,"  he 
said,  his  voice  quivering  with  suppressed  passion, 
"I  may  have  been  blind — I  can  see  where  I  have 
injured  you  and  many  others — but  when  you  or 
Galley  say  that  I  have  been  trying  to  disrupt 
America,  you  lie.  There  is  no  one  more  passion- 
ately devoted  to  his  country  than  I." 

"Which  is  your  country?"  said  Van  Derwater 

Through  the  dim  light  of  the  room  the  eyes 
of  the  two  men  met.  Selwyn's  were  blazing  like 
hot  coals.  Van  Derwater's  were  cold  and  steely 

"What  have  I  done,"  said  Selwyn,  twice 
checking  himself  before  he  could  trust  his  voice, 
"but  tried  to  show  that  war  is  wrong — that  men 
without  quarrel  are  killing  each  other  now 
that  every  nation  has  contributed  to  this  terrible 
thing  by  its  ignorance? — What  is  there  in  that 
which  merits  the  name  of  traitor?" 

Van    Derwater   shrugged    his   shoulders,    and 
taking  a  book  from  the  table,  idly  studied  its 
cover.     "Since  the  war  began,"  he  said,  his  voice 
calm   and   low,    "the   United    States    has   been 
trying  to  speak  with  one  voice,  the  voice  of 
united  people.     It  was  the  plain  duty-  of  every 
American   to   aid   the   Administration   in   that. 
Instead — what   have    we   found?     Pro-Germans 
plotting  outrage,  and  pro-Britishers  casting  slurs; 
conspiracy,  political  blackmailing,  financial  pres- 
sure— everywhere  she  has  looked,   this  country 
has  found  within  her  borders  the  factors  of  dis- 
ruption.    We  have  fought  them  all.     We  have 
refused  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled  into  choosing 
false  national  destiny.     At  the  moment  that  we 
seem    to    have    accomplished    something — with 
Europe  looking  to  us  for  the  final  decision  that  must  come 
— you,  and  others  of  your  kind,  contrive  to  poison  the 
great   educated,    decent-thinking    class   that   we    always 
thought  secure.   Your  cry  of  "Peace — peace — at  any  prii 
Continued  on  page  42  ' 
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THE  days  that  have  fallen 
on  Ireland  are  dark  in- 
deed, and  the  darker,  be- 
cause there  is  no  hint  of  possible  compromise  to  point  to  a 
better  future.     Sinn  Fein  and  Ulsterite  seem  to  have  given 
rein  to  a  gospel  of  hate  that  is  a  sad  promise  for  the  future. 

Such  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Canadian  press  on 
the   attitude   and   happenings   in   the    "distressful   isle." 

Out  of  a  multitude  of  comments  there  are  few  that  sug- 
gest any  concrete  remedies.  There  are  some  that  counsel 
a  strong  hand,  and  a  policy  of  repression.  There  are 
others  that  foresee  such  a  policy  as  almost  inevitable  and 
are  truly  sorry.  There  are  still  others  who  argue  that 
such  a  policy,  like  others  .that  have  been  tried,  will  surely 
fail.  There  is  needed,  they  claim,  a  new  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  understanding,  and  only  a  settlement  based  on 
such  an  ideal  can  last.  But  while  they  argue  they  are 
ready  to  admit  that  there  is  no  indication  of  this  changed 
spirit  and  little  promise  of  it  dawning. 

The  Canadian  press  is  practically  a  unit  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  policy  of  rapine  and  murder,  that  has  soiled  the 
Sinn  Fein  propaganda,  and  has  made  the  solution  so  much 
the  harder. 

"It  is  a  tragedy,"  says  the  Toronto  Globe,  "that  the 
moderate  opinion  of  Ireland  is  almost  inarticulate,  be- 
cause moderation  is  punished  both  in  the  North  and  the 
South." 

The  whole  emphasis  on  both  sides,  it  points  out,  is  laid 
on  force,  from  the  murderous  work  of  the  Sinn  Fein  to  the 
intemperate  language  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  All  this 
hate  and  disunion,  it  urges,  is  a  heritage  of  the  past,  not  a 
product  of  the  present.  It  sees  the  only  ray  of  hope  in  the 
moderate  men  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  If 
Sir  Edward  Carson  would  forget  his  role  of  firebrand  and 
set  himself  to  rally  this  element  all  might  yet  be  well. 
"There  would  be  a  chance  of  rallying  a  large  body  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  against  the  Sinn  Fein  folly  and  menace 
if  the  Ulster  leaders  would  show  a  spirit  of  reasonable- 
ness." 

And  again: 

"The  cure  for  Ireland's  ills  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  war 
of  creeds,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment by  men  of  all  creeds  and  political  parties." 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  voices  a  sterner  gospel. 

"EuphemLstic  phrases,"  it  says,  "will  not  restore  peace. 
The  revolt  must  be  suppressed  and  the  men  responsible 
for  jeopardizing  life  and  property  punished." 

"The  time  demands  that  every  Briton  resident  in  Ire- 
land and  out  should  line  up  against  the  disorderly  element 
now  rampant  in  the  country  and  assist  the  constituted 
authorities  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolt." 

The  St.  John,  N.B.,  Standard,  is  of  somewhat  the  same 


opmion. 
"Londonderry,"  it  says,  "recently  illustrated  on  a  small 
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scale  what  would  happen  throughout  the  whole  of  Ulster 
if  a  single  Parliament  were  set  up  in  Dublin  to  govern  all 
Ireland." 

And  after  outlining  the  black  list  of  crimes  that  have 
besmirched  the  Sinn  Fein  standard,  it  finds  therein  a 
justification  for  Ulster. 

"The  Ulster  Loyalists  note  these  outrages,  and  they  are 
a  fighting  people.  It  is  the  Government's  duty,  not  theirs, 
to  maintain  the  law  and  protect  the  citizens;  but  when 
feelings  reach  the  boiling  point,  as  they  have  done  in 
Londonderry,  there  is  civil  war  and  bloodshed." 

The  Hamilton  Herald  quotes  with  some  measure  of 
approval  the  brutally  plain  words  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

"There  are  only  two  courses  open,"  said  Carson — "either 
surrender  to  the  Irish  republic  or  organization  of  forces  to 
insure  that  the  Government  is  not  beaten." 

"Doubtless,"  it  continues,  "the  new  measures  that  are 
in  a  measure  couched  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
words  will  bring  more  sorrow  to  Ireland."  But  it  goes  on: 
"The  sooner  the  storm  breaks,  the  sooner  it  will  be  over. 
When  it  has  passed,  may  its  passing  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace  for  poor  Ireland  and  of  amicable 
relations  with  the  sister  isle!" 

The  London  Advertiser  too  is  for  a  repressive  measure, 
directed  against  the  disturbers  to  meet  the  Irish  situation. 

"The  Home  Rule  Bill,"  it  says,"  is  all  right  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  evidently  it  must  go  farther  if  it  is  to  bring 
peace  at  last  to  the  distressful  isle.  Let  the  Irelands  be 
given  a  just  and  generous  measure  of  dominion  self-govern- 
ment, let  the  assassins  at  the  same  time  be  repressed,  even 
by  armored  cars  if  necessary,  and  let  the  North  and  South 
have  real  inducements  to  bury  the  old  hatchet  and  unite; 
Ireland  should  then  be  in  the  way  of  a  golden  age  again." 

The  St.  John,  N.B.,  Times  and  Star  views  the  Irish  situa- 
tion in  anything  but  an  optimistic  light. 

"It  is  easy  to  say:  'Give  Ireland  what  she  wants,'  but 
what  one  part  of  Ireland  wants  the  other  does  not,  and  until 
some  basis  of  compromise  between  the  extremists  can  be 
reached  there  will  be  no  permanent  peace." 

And  it  goes  on  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
meeting  existing  conditions.  It  sees  a  situation  that  has 
been  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand. 

"The  home  rule  that  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  in  John  Redmond's 
time  would  now  arouse  no  enthusiasm.  Matters  are  rapidly 
nearing  a  crisis  of  grave  proportions." 

"It  is  questionable  if  Ireland's  condition  and  Ireland's 
outlook  was  ever  as  serious  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour," 
say  the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  It  has  no  solution  to  offer, 
but  it  sees  very  clearly  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
present  days. 


"If  the  channel  of  St.  George 
which  divides  Ireland  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  only  a  hundred  miles  wider  Britain  could  afford  to 
separate  peacefully  and  allow  the  Irish  pepple  to  fight  out 
their  own  problems  in  their  own  way.  Bat  the  proximity 
of  the  island  to  England  readers  such  a  solution  hazardous." 

In  any  event  in  its  opinion  such  a  policy  "would  be  harsh 
and  cruel  to  an  ultra-loyal  population." 

It  lays  its  finger  too  on  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  when 
it  says: 

"The  attitude  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  United  States 
population  coupled  with  the  often  unthinking  conduct  of 
people  who  prattle  about  freedom  and  liberty  adds 
additional  complication  to  an  already  over-complicated 
issue." 

"The  Irish  question  cannot  be  settled  by  either  the 
Carsonites  or  the  Sinn  Feiners  acting  independently. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  settlement  it  must  be  one  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  reasonable  men,"  says  the  Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review,  and  it  continues: 

"No  doubt  the  Government  could  have  crushed  the 
Sinn  Fein  revolt  by  military  force;  but,  perhaps  it  has  real- 
ized that  the  Irish  question  is  not  to  be  settled  by  bayonets 
and  machine-guns.  The  problems  of  governing  Ireland 
in  a  civilized  way  would  still  remain  even  if  the  Sinn  Feiners 
were  all  smothered  in  their  own  blood." 

And  again  it  says: — 

"If  Ireland  cannot  be  conquered — permanently  con- 
quered— by  force,  much  less  can  it  be  governed  by  force." 

The  Montreal  Gazette  sees  in  the  rioting  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  no  new  thing.  Nor  does  it  find  in  these 
things  any  particular  significance — similar  occurrences, 
it  points  out,  had  followed  the  unveiling  of  O'Connell's 
monument.  But  what  it  does  see  is  the  ever-widening 
breach,  each  incident  of  which  makes  it  harder  to  find  some 
common  level  of  understanding. 

"The  end  will  come,"  it  says,  with  a  certain  solemnity 
of  tone,  "as  usual.  Superior  military  and  moral  force  will 
prevail  and  the  disturbers  will  go  back  to  their  work.  The 
ill-feeling  created  or  aggravated,  though  largely  local,  will 
make  more  difficult  the  task  of  giving  Ireland  a  Govern- 
ment that  can  administer  justice  and  maintain  peace,  a 
task  for  which  ministers  in  London  seem  to  lack  the  essen- 
tials of  a  united  mind  and  a  clear  policy." 

That  the  solution  might  be  found  in  giving  Ireland 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  Government  we  enjoy, 
but  bereft  of  certain  of  our  privileges,  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  Saskatoon  Star. 

Through  all  the  comment  runs  this  same  strain.  Not 
that  the  situation  is  unsolvable,  but  that  it  is  unsolvable 
while  it  is  considered  in  bitterness  and  hate  by  the  two 
parties  to  the  question.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  common  ground,  before  Ireland's  future  is  decided. 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  afid  WHIMSICALITY 


A  Poultry  Note. — When  chickens  come  home  to  roost, 
"spij  mother  knows  the  movie  shows  are  out. — Kingston  Whig. 

*  *  * 

Bending  Made  Easy. — The  thinner  the  Germans  get 
4the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. — Cobalt 
Nugget. 


Epitomized. — The  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  this  from 
Henry  Ford's  Dearborn  Independent:  "Talk  is  cheap, 
women  love  a  bargain,  and  there  you  are!" — Regina  Post. 


Changing  the  N.  B. — The  Ottawa  Journal  now  alters 
the  N.  B.  of  New  Brunswick  to  No  Booze. — Lethbridge 
Herald. 


Not  So  Civil.- 

nipeg  Free  Presf 
Toronto  Globe. 


-The  civil  war  in  Ireland,  notes  the  Win- 
,   isn't  exactly    that    kind   of  a  war. — 


Swan  Songs. — Jazz  is  reported  to  be  dying.  There's 
no  other  way  to  account  for  the  strange  noise  it  makes. — 

Saskatoon  Phoenix. 

*  *  « 

The  Angel's  Mistake.— The  little  bit  of  heaven  that 
fell  out  of  the  sky  one  day  evidently  wasn't  Ireland  after 
all.  -  Ottawa.  Journal. 

•  ♦  • 

Super-Safe. — The  war  made  the  world  too  darn  fafe 
for  gentlemen  who  think  400  per  cent,  a  legitimate  profit. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

♦  *  * 

Solomon's  Secret. — Men  who  try  laying  down  the 
law  to  their  wives  probably  wonder  how  Solomon  lived  so 
long. — Calgary  Alhertan. 

*  .     *  * 

Pulling  the  Pastoral  Limb. — Nearly  every  family 
keeps  a  Bible  where  the  pastor  can  see  it  when  he  makes 
an  unexpected  call. — Fredericton,  N.B.,  Mail. 

♦  *  * 

r'Not  Following  the  Popular  Idea. — These  are  the 
I  days  that  everybody  is  thinking  of  going  to  the  country 
except    the    new    Federal    Government. — Toronto    Star. 
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-Bronatnip   in   San   Francljco   "Chronicle.* 
Still  Rnnninc  Wild. 


Proves  Nothing. — Two  watch  chains  on  a  young  man's 
vest  are  about  as  much  evidence  of  a  watch  as  parting 
his  hair  in  the  middle  is  of  brains. — St.  Thomas  Times- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Providence  and  the  Reporter. — Those  born  beautiful 
can  thank  their  Creator;  then  there  are  those,  says  a  cruel 
exchange,  who  can  thank  the  reporter  at  their  marriage. — 
Kitchener  Telegraph. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Those  Perilous  Extremities. — Somebody  has  dis- 
covered that  tobacco  smoke  is  not  injurious  to  frogs. 
The  most  injurious  thing  to  frogs,  we  know  of,  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  edible  legs. — Toronto  Telegram. 

*  ♦  * 

Professional  Etiquette.— The  Kansas  City  Star  ask.s 
a  pertinent  question.  Is  a  plumber  who  visits  your  cellar, 
it  asks,  bound  to  the  same  professional  secrecy  as  a  doctor 
to  whom  you  confide  your  ills? — Saskatoon  Star. 
«  •  * 

Where  Enthusiasm  Counts. — It  beats  the  band  how 
a  T.  B.  M.  who  would  die  if  he  had  to  do  a  little  spade 
work  for  half  an  hour  will  go  out  with  a  golf  stick  in  his 
mit  and  make  the  dirt  fly  all  the  afternoon.  -Sydney,  N.S.. 

Review. 

*  »  • 

Collins  Comes  Back.— The  fact  that  twenty-two 
thousand  cases  of  gin  have  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the 
steamer  Scandinavian  leads  one  to  susi>ect  that  a  heroic 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  resurrect  "John  Collins."— Hamilton 

Spectator. 

*  • 

Somebody's  Stringing  the  K.  P.— An  investigation  of 
workmen's  libraries  in  England  shows  that  Browning-^ 
usually  considered  unintelligible  by  the  "upper  classes" 
— is  by  far  the  most  popular  poet,  and  "Paracelsus"  better 
known  than  any  other  long  poem  by  an  English  author.— 
London,  Ont.,  Free  Press. 


THE    SHINING     BAND 


BEFORE  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sag- 
amore  Fish  and 
<  lame  Association  had  erected  their 'hand- 
some clubhouse  and  before  they  had  begun 
to  purchase  those  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest,  mountain,  and  stream  which  now 
belongs  to  them,  a  speculative  lumber- 
man with  no  capital,  named  O'Hara, 
built  the  white  house  across  the  river  on 
a  few  acres  of  inherited  property,  settled 
himself  comfortably  with  his  wife  and 
child,  and  prepared  to  acquire  all  the 
timber  in  sight  at  a  few  dollars  an  acre 
....  on  credit.  For  thus,  thought  he, 
is  the  beginning  of  all  millionaires. 

So  certain  was  O'Hara  of  ultimately 
cornering  the  standing  timber  that  he 
took  his  time  about  it,  never  dreaming 
that  a  rival  might  disturb  him  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sagamore  County. 

He  began  in  the  woodland  which  he 
had  inherited,  which  ran  for  a  mile  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  This  he  leisure- 
ly cut,  hired  a  tew  river  drivers,  ran  a 
few  logs  to  Foxville,  and  made  money. 

Now  he  was  ready  to  extend  busi- 
ness on  a  greater  scale;  but  when 
he  came  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
score  or  more  of  landholders,  he  found 
himself  in  the  alarming  position  of  a 
bidder  against  an  unknown  but  clever 
rival,  who  watched,  waited,  and  quietly 
forestalled  his  every  movement. 


TT  TOOK  a  long  time  for  O'Hara  to 
^  discover  that  he  was  fighting  a  com- 
bination of  fifteen  wealthy  gentlemen 
from  New  York.  Finally,  when  the 
Sagamore  Club,  limited  to  fifteen,  had 
completed  operations,  O'Hara  suddenly 
perceived  that  he  was  bottled  up  in  the 
strip  of  worthless  land  which  he  had  in- 
herited, surrounded  by  thousands  of 
acres  of  preserved  property — outwitted, 
powerless,  completely  hemmed  in.  And 
that,  too,  with  the  best  log-driving  water 
betwixt  Foxville  and  Canada  washing 
the  very  door-sill  of  his  own  home. 

At  first  he  naturally  offered  to  sell,  but 
the  club's  small  ofi'er  enraged  him,  and  he 
swore  that  he  would  never  sell  them  an 
inch  of  his  land.  He  watched  the  new 
club-house  which  was  slowly  taking 
shape  under  the  trowels  of  masons  and 
the  mallets  of  carpenters;  and  his  wrath 
grew  as  grew  the  house. 

The  man's  nature  began  to  change; 
an  inextinguishable  hatred  for  these 
people  took  possession  of  him,  became 
his  mania,  his  existence. 

His  wife  died;  he  sent  his  child  to  a  convent  school  in 
Canada  and  remained  to  watch.  He  did  the  club  what 
damage  he  could,  posting  his  property,  and  as  much  of  the 
river  as  he  controlled.  But  he  could  not  legally  prevent 
fishermen  from  wading  the  stream  and  fishing;  so  he  filled 
the  waters  with  sawdust,  logs,  barbed-wire,  brambles,  and 
brush,  choking  it  so  that  no  living  creature,  except  perhaps 
a  mink,  could  catch  a  fish  in  it. 

The  club  protested,  and  then  offered  to  buy  the  land 
on  O'Hara's  own  terms.  O'Hara  cursed  them  and  built  a 
dam  without  a  fishway,  and  sat  beside  it  nights  with  a 
loaded  shot-gun. 

He  still  had  a  few  dollars  left;  he  wanted  millions  to 
crush  these  rich  men  who  had  come  here  to  mock  him  and 
take  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth  for  their  summer's  sport. 

He  had  a  shrewd  young  friend  in  New  York,  named 
Amasa  Munn.  Through  this  man,  O'Hara  began  to 
speculate  in  every  wild-cat  scheme  that  squalled  aloud  for 
public  support;  and  between  Munn  and  the  wild-cats  his 
little  fortune  spread  its  wings  of  gold  and  soared  away, 
leaving  him  a  wreck  on  his  wrecked  land. 

But  he  could  still  find  strength  to  watch  the  spite  dam 
with  his  shot-gun.  One  day  a  better  scheme  came  into  his 
unbalanced  brain;  he  broke  the  dam  and  sent  for  Munn. 
Between  them  they  laid  a  plan  to  ruin  forever  the  trout- 
fishing  in  the  Sagamore;  and  Munn,  taking  the  last  of 
O'Hara's  money  as  a  bribe,  actually  secured  several  barrels 
full  of  live  pickerel  and  shipped  them  to  the  nearest  station 
on  the  Sagamore  and  Inland  Railway. 

But  here  the  club  watchers  caught  Munn,  and  held  him 
and  his  fish  for  the  game-wardens.  The  penalty  for  in- 
troducing trout-destroying  pickerel  into  waters  inhabited 
by  trout  was  a  heavy  fine.     Munn  was  guilty  only  in  intent, 
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I  wUh  you   would  sit  down  and  talk  to  me,"  said  the  ffirl,   without   raising'  her  head. 


but  the  club  keepers  swore  falsely,  and  Peyster  Sprowl,  a 
lawyer  and  also  the  new  president  of  the  Sagamore  Club, 
pushed  the  case;  and  Munn  went  to  jail,  having  no  money 
left  to  purge  his  sentence. 

O'Hara,  wild  with  rage,  wrote,  threatening  Sprowl. 

Then  Sprowl  did  a  vindictive  and  therefore  foolish  thing; 
he  swore  out  a  warrant  for  O'Hara's  arrest,  charging  him 
with  blackmail. 

npHE  case  was  tried  in  Foxville,  and  O'Hara  was  acquit- 
■*■  ted.  But  a  chance  word  or  two  during  the  testimony 
frightened  the  club  and  gave  O'Hara  the  opportunity  of  his 
life.  He  went  to  New  York  and  scraped  up  enough  money 
for  his  purpose,  which  was  to  search  the  titles  of  the  lands 
controlled  by  the  Sagamore  Club. 

He  worked  secretly,  grubbing,  saving,  starving;  he 
ferreted  out  the  original  grants  covering  nine-tenths  of 
Sagamore  County;  he  disinterred  the  O'Hara  patent  of 
1760;  and  then  he  began  to  understand  that  his  title  to 
the  entire  Sagamore  Club  property  was  worth  the  services, 
on  spec,  of  any  first-class  Centre  Street  shyster. 

The  club  got  wind  of  this  and  appointed  Peyster  Sprowl, 
in  his  capacity  of  lawyer  and  president  of  the  club,  to  find 
out  how  much  of  a  claim  O'Hara  really  had.  The  club 
also  placed  the  emergency  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  Sprowl's  command  with  carle-blanche  orders  to 
arrest  a  suit  and  satisfy  any  claim  that  could  be  beaten  by 
money  and  talent. 

Now  it  took  Sprowl  a  very  short  time  to  discover 
O'Hara's  claim  was  probably  valid  enough  to  oust  the 
club  from  three-quarters  of  its  present  holdings. 

He  tried  to  see  O'Hara,  but  the  lumberman  refused 
to  be  interviewed,  and  promptly  began  proceedings.     He 


also  made  his  will ;  for  he 

was  a  sick  man.     Then 

he  became  a  sicker  man, 

and  suspended  proceedings  and  sent  for 

his  little  daughter. 

Before  she  arrived  he  called  Munn  in, 
gave  him  a  packet  of  papers,  and  made 
him  burn  them  before  his  eyes. 

"They're  the  papers  in  my  case,"  he 
said.  "I'm  dying;  I've  fought  too  hard. 
I  don't  want  my  child  to  fight  when  I'm 
dead.  And  there's  nothing  in  my  claim, 
anyway."  This  was  a  lie,  and  Munn 
suspected  it. 

When  the  child,  Eileen,  arrived, 
O'Hara  was  nearly  dead,  but  he  gather- 
ed sufficient  strength  to  shove  a  locked 
steel  box  towards  his  daughter  and  tell 
her  to  keep  it  from  Munn,  and  keep  it 
locked  until  she  found  an  honest  man  in 
the  world. 

The  next  morning  O'Hara  appeared 
to  be  much  better.  His  friend  Munn 
came  to  see  him;  also  came  Peyster 
Sprowl  in  some  alarm,  on  the  matter  of 
proceedings  threatened.  But  O'Hara 
turned  his  back  on  them  both  and 
calmly  closed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  their 
presence. 

Munn  went  out  of  the  room,  but  laid 
his  large,  thin  ear  against  the  door. 
Sprowl  worried  O'Hara  for  an  hour,  but, 
getting  no  reply  from  the  man  in  the 
bed,  withdrew  at  last  with  considerable 
violence. 

O'Hara,  however,  had  fooled  them 
both:  he  had  been  dead  all  the  while. 

'T^HE  day  after  the  funeral,  Sprowl 
*■  came  back  to  look  for  O'Hara's 
daughter;  and  as  he  peeped  through  the 
doorway  of  the  squalid  flat  he  saw  a  thin, 
yellow-eyed  young  man ,  with  a  bony  face, 
all  furry  in  promise  of  future  whiskers^ 
rummaging  through  O'Hara's  effects. 
This  young  gentleman  was  Munn. 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  disordered 
room  sat  the  child,  Eileen,  a  white, 
shadowy  elf  of  six,  reading  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

Sprowl  entered  the  room;  Munn  look- 
ed up,  then  coolly  continued  to  rummage. 
Sprowl  first  addressed  himself  to  the 
child,  in  a  heavy,  patronizing  voice: 

"It's  too  dark  to  read  there  in  that 
corner,  young  one.  Take  your  book  out 
into  the  hall." 

"I  can  see  better  to  read  in  the  dark," 
said  the  child,  lifting  her  great,  dark- 
blue  eyes. 
"Go  out  into  the  hall,"  said  Sprowl,  sharply. 
The   child   shrank   back,   and   went,   taking  her  little 
jacket  in  one  hand,  her  battered  traveling-satchel  in  the 
other. 

If  the  two  men  could  have  kftown  that  the  steel  box  was 
in  that  satchel  this  story  might  never  have  been  told. 
But  it  never  entered  their  heads  that  the  pallid  little  waif 
had  sense  enough  to  conceal  a  button  to  her  own  profit. 
"Munn,"  said  Sprowl,  lighting  a  cigar,  "what  is  there  in 
this  business?" 

"I'll  tell  you  when  I'm  done,"  observed  Munn,  coolly. 
Sprowl  sat  down  on  the  bed  where  O'Hara  had  died, 
cocked  the  cigar  up  in  his  mouth,  and  blew  smoke,  musingly 
at  the  ceiling. 

Munn  found  nothing,  not  a  scrap  of  paper,  not  a  line. 
This  staggered  him,  but  he  did  not  intend  that  Sprowl 
should  know  it. 

"Found  what  you  want?"  asked  Sprowl,  comfortably. 
"Yes,"  replied  Munn. 
"Belong  to  the  kid?" 
"Yes;  I'm  her  guardian." 

The  men  measured  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
"What  will  you  take  to  keep  quiet?"  asked 
"I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars." 

"I  want  five  thousand,"  said  Munn,  firmly. 
"I'll  double  it  for  the  papers,"  said  Sprowl. 
Munn  waited.     "There's  not  a  paper  left, 
"O'Hara  made  me  burn  'em." 

"Twenty  thousand  for  the  papers,"  said  Sprowl,  calmly. 

"My   God,    Mr.    Sprowl,"   growled   Munn,   white  and 

sweating  with  anguish.     "I'd  give  them  to  you  for  half 

that  if  I  had  them.     Can't  you  believe  me?     I  saw  O'Hara 

burn  them." 


minute. 
Sprowl. 


he  said; 
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"Whatwere  you  rummagingfor,then?"demandedSprowl. 

"For  anything — to  get  a  hold  on  you,"  said  Munn, 
-uUenly. 

■'Blackmail?" 

Munn  was  silent. 

"Oh,"  said  Sprowl,  lazily.  "I  think  I'll  be  going, 
hen — " 

Munn  barred  his  exit,  choking  with  anger. 

"You  give  me  five  thousand  dollars,  or  I'll  stir  'em  up 

■  look  into  your  titles!"  he  snarled. 

Sprowl  regarded  him  with  contempt;  then  another  idea 
■  ruck  him,  an  idea  that  turned  his  fat  face  first  to  ashes, 

en  to  fire. 

A  MONTH  later  Sprowl  returned  to  the  Sagamore  Club, 
^  *■  triumphant,  good-humored,  and  exceedingly  content- 
ed. But  he  had,  he  explained,  only  succeeded  in  saving  the 
club  at  the  cost  of  the  entire  emergency  fund — one  hun- 
ired  thousand  dollars — which,  after  all,  was  a  drop  in  the 
;ucket  to  the  remaining  fourteen  members. 

The  victory  would  have  been  complete  if  Sprowl  had 
also  been  able  to  purchase  the  square  mile  of  land  lately 
occupied  by  O'Hara.  But  this  belonged  to  O'Hara's 
daughter,  and  the  child  flatly  refused  to  part  with  it. 

"You'll  have  to  wait  for  the  little  slut  to  change  her 
mind,"  observed  Munn  to  Sprowl.  And,  as  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  Sprowl  and  the  club  waited. 

Trouble  appeared  to  be  over  for  the  Sagamore  Club. 
Munn  disappeared;  the  daughter  was  not  to  be  found; 
the  long-coveted  land  remained  tenantless. 

Of  course,  the  Sagamore  Club  encountered  the  petty 
difficulties  and  annoyances  to  which  similar  clubs  are 
sooner  or  later  subjected;  disputes  with  neighboring  land- 
owners were  gradually  adjusted;  troubles  arising  from 
poachers,  dishonest  keepers,  and  night  guards  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  settled  without  harshness  or  rancor; 
minks,  otters,  herons,  kingfishers,  and  other  undesirable 
intruders  were  kept  within  limits  by  the  guns  of  the  watchers 
although  by  no  means  exterminated;  and  the  wealthy  club 
was  steadily  but  unostentatiously  making  vast  additions 
to  its  splendid  tracts  of  forest,  hill  and  river  land. 

After  a  decent  interval  the  Sagamore  Club  made  cautious 
inquiries  concerning  the  property  of  the  late  O'Hara, 
only  to  learn  that  the  land  had  been  claimed  by  Munn, 
and  that  taxes  were  paid  on  it  by  that  individual. 

For  fifteen  years  the  O'Hara  house  remained  tenantless; 
anglers  from  the  club  fished  freely  through  the  mile  of 
river;  the  name  of  Munn  had  been  forgotten  save  by  the 
club's  treasurer,  secretary  and  president,  Peyster  Sprowl. 

However,  the  members  of  the  clu'j  -  ;>ver  forgot  that  in 
the  center  of  their  magnificent  domain  lay  a  square  mile 
which  did  not  belong  to  them;  and  they  longed  to  possess 
it  as  better  people  than  they  have  coveted  trea-sures  not 
laid  up  on  earth. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  members  of  the 
Sagamore  Club  continued  harmonious  in  as  far  as  their 
social  intercourse  and  the  general  acquisitive  policy  of  the 
club  was  concerned. 

There  existed,  of  course,  that  tacit  mutual  derision 
based  upon  individual  sporting  methods,  individual  pre- 
ferences, obstinate  theories  concerning  the  choice  of  rods, 
reels,  lines,  and  the  killing  properties  of  favorite  trout- 
flies. 

]V/f  AJOR  BRENT  and  Colonel  Hys- 
^^^  sop  continued  to  nag  and  sneer 
at  each  other  all  day  long,  yet  they  re- 
mained as  mutually  dependent  upon 
each   other  as   David  and  Jonathan. 
For  thirty  years  the  old  gentle- 
men had  angled  in  company,  and 
gathered  inspiration   out  of  the 
same  books,  the  same  surround- 
ings, the  same  flask. 

They  were  the  only  guests  at 
the  club-house  that  wet  May  in 
1900,  although  Peyster  Sprowl 
was  expected  in  June,  and  young 
Dr.  Lansing  had  wired  that  he 
might  arrive  any  day. 

An  evening  rain-storm  was  drench- 
ing the  leaded  panes  in  the  smoking- 
room;  Colonel  Hyssop  drummed  ac- 
companiment on  the  windows  and 
smoked  sulkily,  looking  across  the 
river  towards  the  O'Hara  house,  just 
visible  through  the  pelting  downpour. 

"Irritates  me  every  time  I  see  it," 
he  said. 

"Some  day,"  observed  Major  Brent, 

mfortably,  "I'm  going  to  astonish 

.uall." 

"How?"    demanded    the    Colonel, 

rsely. 

The  Major  examined  the  end  of  his 

i^arette  with  a  cunning  smile. 

'It  isn't  for  sale,  is  it?"  asked  the 
try  to  be  mysterious;  it  irritates  me." 

Major  Brent  savored  his  cigarette  leisurely. 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  he  inquired. 

The  Colonel  intimated  profanely  that  he  could. 


"Well,  then,"  said  the  Major,  in  calm  triumph,  "ther'e's 
a  tax  sale  to-morrow  at  Foxville." 

"Not  the  O'Hara  place?"  asked  the  Colonel,  excited. 

The  Major  winked.  "I'll  fix  it,"  he  said,  with  a  patron- 
izing squint  at  his  empty  glass. 

But  he  did  not  "fix  it"  exactly  as  he  intended;  the  taxes 
on  the  O'Hara  place  were  being  paid  at  that  very  moment. 

He  found  it  out  next  day,  when  he  drove  over  to  Foxville; 
he  also  learned  that  the  Rev.  Amasa  Munn,  Prophet  of  the 
Shining  Band  Community,  had  paid  the  taxes  and  was 
preparing  to  quit  Maine  and  re-establish  his  colony  of 
fanatics  on  the  O'Hara  land,  in  the  very  center  and  heart 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  rigidly  exclusive  country  club 
in  America. 

That  night  the  frightened  Major  telegraphed  to  Munn- 
ville,  Maine,  an  offer  to  buy  the  O'Hara  place  at  double  its 
real  value.  The  business-like  message  ended:  "Wire 
reply  at  my  expense." 

The  next  morning  an  incoherent  reply  came  by  wire, 
at  the  Major's  expense,  refusing  to  sell,  and  quoting  several 
passages  of  Scripture  at  Western  Union  rates  per  word. 

The  operator  at  the  station  counted  the  words  carefully, 
and  collected  eight  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  from  the 
Major,  whose  fury  deprived  him  of  speech. 

r^OLONEL  HYSSOP  awaited  his  comrade  at  the  club- 
^^  house,  nervously  pacing  the  long  veranda,  gnawing  his 
cigar.  "Hello!"  he  called  out,  as  Major  Brent  waddled  up. 
"Have  you  bought  the  O'Hara  place  for  us?" 

The  Major  made  no  attempt  to  reply;  he  panted  vio- 
lently at  the  Colonel,  then  began  to  run  about,  taking 
little,  short,  distracted  steps. 

"Made  a  mess  of  it?"  inquired  the  Colonel,  with  a  badly 
concealed  sneer. 

He  eyed  the  Major  in  deepening  displeasure.  "If  you 
get  any  redder  in  the  face  you'll  blow  up,"  he  said,  coldly; 
"and  I  don't  propose  to  have  you  spatter  me." 

"He-he's  an  impudent  swindler!"  hissed  the  Major, 
convulsively. 

The  Colonel  sniffed:  "I  expected  it.  What  of  it?  After 
all,  there's  nobody  on  the  farm  to  annoy  us,  is  there?" 

"Wait!"  groaned  the  Major— "wait!"  and  he  toddled 
into  the  hall  and  fell  on  a  chair,  beating  space  with  his 
pudgy  hands. 

When  the  Colonel  at  length  learned  the  nature  of  the 
threatened  calamity,  he  utterly  refused  to  credit  it. 

"Rubbish!"  he  said,  calmly— "rubbish!  my  dear  fellow; 
this  man  Munn  is  holding  out  for  more  money,  d'ye  see? 
Rubbish!  rubbish!  It's  blackmail,  d'ye  see?" 
^^  "Do  you  think  so?"  faltered  the  Major,  hopefully. 
"It  isn't  possible  that  they  mean  to  come,  is  it?  Fancy 
all  those  fanatics  shouting  about  under  our  windows — " 

"Rubbish!"  said  the  Colonel,  calmly.  "I'll  write  to  the 
fellow  myself." 

A  LL  through  that  rainy  mpnth  of  May  the  two  old 
cronies  had  the  club-house  to  themselves;  they  slopped 
about  together,  fishing  cheek  by  jowl  as  they  had  fished 
for  thirty  years;  at  night  they  sat  late  over  their  toddy, 
and  disputed  and  bickered  and  wagged  their  fingers  at  each 
other,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  perfect  gravity  of  gentle- 
men who  could  hold  their  own  with  any  toddy  ever  brewed. 
No  reply  came  to  the  Colonel,  but  that  did  not  dis- 
courage    him. 

"They  are  playing  a  waiting  game,"  he  said, 
sagely.     "This  man  Munn  has  bought  the  land 
from  O'Hara's  daughter  for  a  song,  and  he  means 
to  bleed  us.     I'll  write  to  Sprowl;  he'll  fix  things." 
"*»  Early  in  June  Dr.  Lansing  and  his  young  kins- 

man, De  Witt  Coursay,  arrived  at  the  club-house. 


Colonel.     "Don't 


"If  you  eel  any  redder  In  the  face,  you'll  blow 
up."   he  said. 


They  also,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Munn's  object  was  to 
squeeze  the  club  by  threats. 

The  second  week  in  June,  Peyster  Sprowl,  Master  of 
Fox-Hounds,  Shadowbrook,  appeared  with  his  wife,  the 
celebrated  beauty,  Agatha  Sprowl,  nee  Van  Guilder. 

Sprowl,  now  immensely  large  and  fat,  had  few  cares 
in  life  beyond  an  anxious  apprehension  concerning  the 
durability  of  his  own  digestion.  However,  he  was  still  able 
to  make  a  midnight  mouthful  of  a  Welsh  rarebit  on  a  hot 
mince-pie,  and  wash  it  down  with  a  quart  of  champagne, 
and  so  the  world  went  very  well  with  him,  even  if  it  wabbled 
a  trifle  for  his  handsome  wife. 

"She's  lovely  enough,"  said  Colonel  Hyssop,  gallantly, 
"to  set  every  star  in  heaven  wabbling."  To  which  the 
bull-necked  Major  assented  with  an  ever-hopeless  attempt 
to  bend  at  the  waistband. 

Meanwhile  the  Rev.  Amasa  Munn  and  his  flock,  the 
Shining  Band,  arrived  at  Foxville  in  six  farm  wagons,  sing- 
ing "Roll,  Jordan!" 

Of  their  arrival  Sprowl  was  totally  unconscious,  the 
Colonel  having  forgotten  to  inform  him  of  the  threatened 
invasion. 

II 

'  I  *HE  members  of  the  Sagamore  Club  heard  the  news 
-*•  next  morning  at  a  late  breakfast.     Major  Brent,  who 
had  been  fishing  early  up-stream,  bore  the  news,  and  de- 
livered it  in  an  incoherent  bellow. 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that?"  demanded  Colonel  Hyssop, 
setting  down  his  cocktail  with  unsteady  fingers. 

"Mean?"  roared  the  Major;  "I  mean  that  Munn  and  a 
lot  o'  women  are  sitting  on  the  river  bank  and  singing 
'Home  Again'!" 

The  news  jarred  everybody,  but  the  effect  of  it  upon 
the  president,  Peyster  Sprowl,  appeared  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  gravity.  That  gentleman's  face  was  white 
as  death;  and  the  Major  noticed  it. 

"You'll  have  to  rid  us  of  this  mob,"  said  the  Major, 
slowly. 

Sprowl  lifted  his  heavy,  overfed  face  from  his  plate. 
"I'll  attend  to  it,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  and  swallowed  a  pint 
of  cl  aret. 

"I  think  it  is  amusing,"  said  Agatha  Sprowl,  looking 
across  the  table  at  Coursay. 

"Amusing,  madam!"  burst  out  the  Major.  "They'll 
be  doing  their  laundry  in  our  river  next!" 

"Soapsuds  in  my  favorite  pools!"  bawled  the  Colonel. 
"Damme  if  I'll  permit  it!" 

"Sprowl  ought  to  settle  them,"  said  Lansing,  good- 
naturedly.  "It  may  cost  us  a  few  thousands,  but  Sprowl 
will  do  the  work  this  time  as  he  did  it  before." 

Sprowl  choked  in  his  claret,  turned  a  vivid  beef-color, 
and  wiped  his  chin.  His  appetite  was  ruined.  He  hoped 
the  ruin  would  stop  there. 

"What  harm  will  they  do?"  asked  Coursay,  seriously — 
"beyond  the  soapsuds?" 

"They'll  fish,  they'll  throw  tin  cans  in  the  water,  they'll 
keep  us  awake  with  their  fanatical  pow-wows — confound 
it,  haven't  I  seen  that  sort  of  thing?"  said  the  Major, 
passionately.  "Yes,  I  have,  at  nigger  camp-meetings! 
And  these  people  beat  the  niggers  at  that  sort  of  thing!" 

"Leave  'em  to  me,"  repeated  Peyster  Sprowl,  thickly, 
and  began  on  another  chop  from  force  of  habit. 

"About  fifteen  years  ago,"  said  the  Colonel,  "there  was 
some  talk  about  our  title.  You  fixed  that,  didn't  you, 
Sprowl?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sprowl,  with  parched  lips. 

"Of  course,"  muttered  the  Major;  ^'it  cost  us  a  cool 
hundred  thousand  to  perfect  our  title.  Thank  God,  it's 
settled." 


CPROWL'S  immense  body 
^  turned  perfectly  cold;  he  buri- 
ed his  face  in  his  glass  and  drained 
it.  Then  the  shrimp-color  re- 
turned to  his  neck  and  ears,  and 
deepened  to  scarlet.  When  the 
earth  ceased  reeling  before  his 
apoplectic  eyes,  he  looked  around 
furtively.  Again  the  scene  in 
O'Hara's  death-chamber  came 
to  him;  the  threat  of  Munn,  who 
had  got  wind  to  the  true  situa- 
tion, and  the  bribing  of  Munn  to 
silence. 

But  the  club  had  given  Sprowl 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
perfect  its  title;  and  Sprowl  had 
reported  the  title  perfect,  all  pro- 
ceedings ended,  and  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars   to    Amasa    Munn,    as 
;;uardian    of    the    child    of 
O'Hara,  in  full  payment  for 
the   O'Hara   claims   to   the 
club  property. 

Sprowl's  coolness  began  to 
return.  If  five  thousand  dola 
lars    had    stopped    Munn'- 
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mouth  once,  it  might  stop  it  again.  Besides,  how 
could  Munn  know  that  Sprowl  had  kept  for  his  own 
uses  ninety-five  thoasand  dollars  of  his  club's 
money,  and  had  founded  upon  it  the  House  of 
Sprowl  of  many  millions?  He  was  quite  cool  now — 
a  trifle  anxious  to  know  what  Munn  meant  to  ask 
for,  but  confident  that  his  millions  were  a  buckler 
and  a  shield  to  the  honored  name  of  Sprowl. 

"I'll  see  this  fellow,  Munn,  after  breakfast,"  he 
said,  lighting  an  expensive  cigar. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  volunteered  Lansing,  casually, 
strolling  out  towards  the  veranda. 

"No,  no!"  called  out  Sprowl;  "you'll 
only  hamper  me."  But  Lansing  did 
not  hear  him  outside  in  the  sunshine. 

Agatha  Sprowl  laid  one  fair,  heavily 
ringed  hand  en  the  table  and  pushed 
her  chair  back.  The  Major  gallantly 
waddled  to  withdraw  her  chair;  she 
rose  with  a  gesture  of  thanks,  and  a 
glance  which  shot  the  Major  through 
and  through — a  wound  he  never  could 
accustom  himself  to  receive  with 
stoicism. 

Mrs.  Sprowl  turned  carelessly  away, 
followed  by  her  two  Great  Danes — 
a  superb  trio,  woman  and  dogs  beauti- 
fully built  and  groomed,  and  expensive 
enough  to  please  even  such  an  ama- 
teur as  Peyster  Sprowl,  M.F.H. 

"Gad,  Sprowl!"  sputtered  the  Ma- 
jor, "your  wife  grows  handsomer  every 
minute — and  you  grow  fatter." 

Sprowl,  midway  in  a  glass  of  claret, 
said:  "This  simple  backwoods  regime 
is  what  she  and  I  need." 


<ld-fashioned And  I  mean  it,  madam." 

The  leader  had  eluded  him;  he  uncoiled  it 

again;  she  mechanically  took  it  between  her 

delicate  fingers  and   held  it  steady  while  he 

measured  and  shortened  it  by  six 

inches. 

"Do  you   think,"  she  said,  be- 
tween her    teeth,   "that  it  is  your 
padlock  me  to  that — in 


mission  to 
there?" 

Lansing 
eyes 


A  GATHA  SPROWL  was  certainly 
-'^  handsome,  but  the  Major's  eye- 


sight was  none  of  the  best.     She  had 

not  been  growing  younger;  there  were 

lines;  also  a  discreet  employment  of 

tints  on  a  very  silky  skin,  which  was  not  quite  as  fresh  as  it 

had  once  been. 

Dr.  Lansing,  strolling  on  the  veranda  with  his  pipe, 
met  her  and  her  big  dogs  turning  the  corner  in  full  sunlight. 
Coursay  was  with  her,  his  eager,  flushed  face  close  to  hers; 
but  he  fell  back  when  he  saw  his  kinsman  Lansing,  and 
presently  retired  to  the  lawn  to  unreel  and  dry  out  a  couple 
of  wet  silk  lines. 

Agatha  Sprowl  sat  down  on  the  veranda  railing,  ex- 
changing a  gay  smile  across  the  lawn  with  Coursay;  then 
her  dark  eyes  met  Lansing's  steel-gray  ones. 

"Good-morning,  once  more,"  she  said  mockingly. 

He  returned  her  greeting,  and  began  to  change  his  mist 
leader  for  a  white  one. 

"Will  you  kindly  let  Jack  Coursay  alone,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"No,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

"Are  you  serious?"  she  asked,  as  though  the  idea  amused 
her. 

"Of  course,"  he  replied,  pleasantly. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  came  here  because  he  came?"  she 
inquired  with  faint  sarcasm  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  perfect  good  nature.  "You 
see  he's  my  own  kin;  you  see  I'm  the  old-fashioned  sort — 
a  perfect  fool,  Mrs.  Sprowl." 

There  was  a  silence;  he  unwound  the  glistening  leader; 
she  flicked  at  shadows  with  her  dog- whip;  the  Great  Danes 
yawned  and  laid  their  heavy  heads  against  her  knees. 

"Then  you  are  a  fool,"  she  concluded  serenely. 

He  was  young  enough  to  redden. 

Three  years  ago  she  had  thought  it  time  to  marry  some- 
body, if  she  ever  intended  to  marry  at  all;  so  she  threw 
over  half  a  dozen  young  fellows  like  Coursay,  and  married 
Sprowl.  For  two  years  her  beauty,  audacity,  and  im- 
prudence kept  a  metropolis  and  two  capitals  in  food  for 
scandal.  And  now  for  a  year  gossip  was  coupling  her  name 
with  Coursay's. 

"I  warned  you  at  Palm  Beach  that  I'd  stop  this,"  said 
Lansing,  looking  directly  into  her  eyes.  "You  see,  I  know 
his  mother." 

"Stop  what?"  she  asked,  coolly. 

He  went  on:  "Jack  is  a  curiously  decent  boy;  he  views 
his  danger  without  panic,  but  with  considerable  surprise. 
But  nobody  can  tell  what  he  may  do.  As  for  me,  I'm 
indifferent,  liberal,  and  reasonable  in  my  views  of.  .  .  . 
other  people's  conduct.  But  Jack  is  not  one  of  those 
'other  people',  you  see." 

"And  /  am?"  she  suggested,  serenely. 

"Exactly;  I'm  not  your  keeper." 

"So  you  confine  your  attention  to  Jack  and  the  Deca- 
logue?" 

"As  for  the  Commandments,"  he  observed,  "any  ass  can 
shatter  themwith  his  hind  heels,  so  why  should  he?  If 
he  mtist  be  an  ass,  let  him  be  an  original  ass — not  a  cur." 

"A  cur,"  repeated  Agatha  Sprowl,  unsteadily. 

"An  affaire  de  coeur  with  a  married  woman  is  an  affair  de 
cur,"  said  Lansing,  calmly — "Gallicize  it  as  you  wish,  make 
it  smart  and  fashionable  as  you  can.     I  told  you  I  was 


Ama^a    Munn,    a    thin 
haired,     full-bearded 


long 
man. 


turned,    following    her 
She  was  looking  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"No,"  replied 
Lansing  serenely; 
"but  I  shall  see  that 
you  don't  transfer 
the  padlock  to.  .  . 
that,  out  there" — 
glancing  at  Coursay 
on  the  lawn. 

'  Try  it,"  she 

breathed,    and 

let    go    of    the 

•^         leader,  which 

^  ^  very  crinkles, 
the  cast  of 
brightly  color- 
ed flies  dancing 
in  the  sunshine. 
"Oh,  let  him 
alone,"  said 
Lansing,  wear- 
ily; "all  the 
men  in  Man- 
hattan are  driveling  about 
you.  Let  him  go;  he's  a 
sorry  trophy  —  and  there's 
no  natural  treachery  in  him 
.  .  .  it's  not  in  our  blood 
.  .  .  ^  it's  too  cheap  for  us, 
and  we  can't  help  saying  so  when  we're  in  oiir  right  minds." 
There  was  a  little  color  left  in  her  face  when  she  stood  up, 
her  hands  resting  on  the  spiked  collars  of  her  dogs.  "The 
trouble  with  you,"  she  said,  smiling  adorably,  "is  your 
innate  delicacy." 

"I  know  I  am  brutal,"  he  said,  grimly;  "let  him  alone." 

She  gave  him   a   pretty   salutation,  crossed  the  lawn, 

passed  her  husband,  who  had  just  ridden  up  on  a  powerful 

sorrel,  and  called  brightly  to  Coursay:  "Take  me  fishing. 

Jack,  or  I'll  yawn  my  head  off  my  shoulder." 

Before  Lansing  could  recover  his  wits  the  audacious 
beauty  had  stepped  into  the  canoe  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn, 
and  young  Coursay,  eager  and  radiant,  gave  a  flourish  to 
his  paddle,  and  drove  it  into  the  glittering  water. 

If  Sprowl  found  anything  disturbing  to  his  peace  of 
mind  in  the  proceeding,  he  did  not  betray  it.  He  sat 
hunched  up  on  his  big  sorrel,  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  clear- 
ing, where  the  white  gable-end  of  O'Hara's  house  rose 
among  the  trees. 

Suddenly  he  wheeled  his  mount  and  galloped  up  the 
river  road;  the  sun  glowed  on  fiis  broad  back,  and  struck 
fire  on  his  spurs,  then  horse  and  rider  were  gone  into  the 
green  shadows  of  the  woods. 

TO  PLAY  spy  was  not  included  in  Lansing's  duties  as 
he  understood  them.  He  gave  one  disgusted  glance 
after  the  canoe,  shrugged,  set  fire  to  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe, 
and  started  slowly  along  the  river  towards  O'Hara's  with  a 
vague  idea  of  lending  counsel,  aid,  and  countenance  to  his 
president  during  the  expected  interview  with  Munn. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  he  met  Major  Brent  and  old 
Peter,  the  head-keeper.  The  latter  stood  polishing  the 
barrels  of  his  shot-gun  with  a  red  bandanna;  the  Major  was 
fuming  and  wagging  his  head. 

"Doctor!"  he  called  out,  when  Lansing  appeared; 
"Peter  says  they  raised  the  devil  down  at  O'Hara's  last 
night!     This  can't  go  on,   d'ye  see!     No,   by  Heaven!" 

"What  were  they  doing,  Peter?"  asked  Lansing,  coming 
up  to  where  the  old  man  stood. 

"Them  Shinin'  Banders?  Waal,  sir,  they  was  kinder 
rigged  out  in  white  night-gounds — robes  o'  Jordan  they  call 
'em — an'  they  had  rubbed  some  kind  o'  shiny  stuff — 
like  matches —  all  over  these  there  night-gounds,  an'  then 
they  sang  a  spell,  an'  then  they  all  sot  down  on  the  edge 
o'  the  river." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Lansing,  laughing. 

"Wait!"  growled  the  Major. 

"Waal,"  continued  old  Peter,  "the  shinin'  stuff  on  them 
night-gounds  was  that  bright  that  I  seen  the  fishes  swim- 
min'  round  kinder  dazed  like.  'Gosh!'  sez  I  to  m'self, 
'it's  like  a  Jack  a-drawnin'  them  trout — yaas'r.'  So  I 
hollers  out,  'Here!  You  Shinin'  Band  folk,  you  air  a-drawin' 
the  trout.  Quit  it,'  sez  I,  ha'sh  an'  pert-like.  Then  that 
there  Munn,  the  Prophet,  he  up  an'  hollers,  'Hark  how  the 
heathen  rage!'  he  hollers.  An'  with  that,  blamed  if  he 
didn't  sling  a  big  net  into  the  river,  an'  all  them  Shinin' 
Banders  ketched  holt  an'  they  drawed  it  clean  up-stream. 
'Quit  that!'  I  hollers,  'it's  agin  the  game  laws!'     But  the 


Prophet  he  hollers  back,  'Hark  how  the  heathen  rage!' 
Then  they  drawed  that  there  net  out,  an'  it  were  full  o' 
trout,  big  and  little — " 

"Great  Heaven!"  roared  the  Major,  black  in  the  face. 

"I  think,"  said  Lansing,  quietly,  "that  I'll  walk  down  to 
O'Hara's  and  reason  with  our  friend  Munn.  Sprowl  may 
want  a  man  to  help  him  in  this  matter." 

Ill 

VXT'HEN   Sprowl   galloped   his  sorrel   mare  across  the 
^  »   bridge  and  up  to  the  O'Hara  house,  he  saw  a  man  and 
a  young  girl  seated  on  the  grass  of  the  river-bank,  under  the 
shade  of  an  enormous  elm. 

Sprowl  dismounted  heavily,  and  led  his  horse  towards 
the  couple  under  the  elm.  He  recognized  Munn  in  the 
thin,  long-haired,  full-bearded  man  who  rose  to  face  him; 
and  he  dropped  the  bridle  from  his  hand,  freeing  the  sorrel 
mare. 

The  two  men  regarded  each  other  in  silence;  the  mare 
strayed  leisurely  up-stream,  cropping  the  fresh  grass:  the 
young  girl  turned  her  head  towards  Sprowl  with  a  curious 
movement,  as  though  listening,  rather  than  looking. 

"Mr.   Munn,  I  believe,"  said  Sprowl,  in  a  low  voice. 

"The  Reverend  Amasa  Munn,"  corrected  the  Prophet, 
quietly.     "You  are  Peyster  Sprowl." 

Sprowl  turned  and  looked  full  at  the  girl  on  the  grass. 
The  shadow  of  her  big  straw  hat  fell  across  her  eyes;  she 
faced  him  intently. 

Sprowl  glanced  at  his  mare,  whistled,  and  turned  square- 
ly on  his  heel,  walking  slowly  along  the  river-bank.  The 
sorrel  followed  like  a  dog;  presently  Munn  stood  up  and 
deliberately  stalked  off  after  Sprowl,  rejoining  that  gentle- 
man a  few  rods  down  the  river-bank. 

"Well,"  said  Sprowl,  turning  suddenly  on  Munn, 
"what  are  you  doing  here?" 

From  his  lank  height  Munn's  eyes  were  nevertheless 
scarcely  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  burly  president. 

"I'm  here,"  said  Munn,  "to  sell  the  land." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Sprowl,  curtly.     "How  much?" 

Munn  picked  a  buttercup  and  bit  off  the  stem.  With 
the  blossom  between  his  teeth  he  surveyed  the  sky,  the 
river,  the  forest,  and  then  the  features  of  Sprowl. 

"How  much?"  asked  Sprowl,  impatiently. 

Munn  named  a  sum  that  staggered  Sprowl,  but  Munn 
could  perceive  no  tremor  in  the  fat,  blank  face  before  him. 

"And  if  we  refuse?"  suggested  Sprowl. 

Munn  only  looked  at  him. 

Sprowl  repeated  the  question. 

"Well,"  observed  J.lunn,  stroking  his  beard  reflectively, 
"there's  that  matter  of  the  title." 

This  time  Sprowl  went  white  to  his  fat  ears.  Munn 
merely  glanced  at  him,  then  looked  at  the  river. 

"I  will  buy  the  title  this  time,"  said  Sprowl,  hoarsely. 

"You  can't,"  said  Munn. 

A  terrible  shock  struck  through  Sprowl;  he  saw  through 
a  mist ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  a  tree-trunk  for  support, 
mechanically  facing  Munn  all  the  while. 

"Can't!"  he  repeated,  with  dry  lips. 

"No,  you  can't  buy  it." 

"Why?" 

"O'Hara's  daughter  has  it." 

"But — she  will  sell!  Won't  she  sell?  Where  is  she?" 
burst  out  Sprowl. 

"She  won't  sell,"  said  Munn,  studying  the  ghastly  face 
of  the  president. 

"You  can  make  her  sell,"  said  Sprowl.  "What  is  your 
price?" 

"I  can't  make  her  sell  the  title  to  your  club  property," 
said  Munn.  "She'll  sell  this  land  here.  Take  it  or  leave 
it." 

"If  I  take  it — will  you  leave?"  asked  Sprowl,  hoarsely. 

Munn  smiled,  then  nodded. 

"And  will  that  shut  your  mouth,  you  dirty  scoundrel?" 
said  Sprowl,  gripping  his  riding-crop  till  his  fat  finger- 
nails turned  white. 

"It  will  shut  my  mouth,"  said  Munn,  still  with  his  fixed 
smile. 

"How  much  extra  to  keep  this  matter  of  the  title  quiet — 
as  long  as  I  live?" 

"As  long  as  you  live?"  repeated  Munn,  surprised. 

"Yes,  I  don't  care  a  damn  what  they  say  of  me  after 
I'm  dead,"  snarled  Sprowl. 

MUNN  watched  him  for  a  moment,  plucked  another 
buttercup,  pondered,  smoothed  out  his  rich,  brown, 
silky  beard,  and  finally  mentioned  a  second  sum. 

Sprowl  drew  a  check-book  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  filled  in  two  checks  with  a  fountain  pen.  These 
he  held  up  before  Munn's  snapping,  yellowish  eyes. 

"This  blackmail,"  said  Sprowl,  thickly,  "is  paid  now  for 
the  last  time.  If  you  come  after  me  again  you  come  to 
your  death,  for  I'll  smash  your  skull  in  with  one  blow,  and 
take  my  chances  to  prove  insanity.  And  I've  enough 
money  to  prove  it." 

Munn  waited. 

"I'U  buy  you  this  last  time,"  continued  Sprowl,  recover- 
ing his  self-command.  "Now,  you  tell  me  where  O'Hara's 
Continued  on  page  38 
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Is  Europe  Crumbling? 


A  Startling  Summary  of  Conditions  in  the  Defeated  and  Newly  Created  Countries  —  //  -Small 
European  Countries  Collapse  a  General  Breakdown  of  Civilization  May  Ensue. 
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■p  ECENTLY  Henry  P.  Davison,  the 
■*-^  prominent  American  financier  and 
head  of  the  Red  Cross,  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  good  investment 
for  the  United  States  to  spend  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  small 
countries  of  Europe.  He  reasoned  it  out 
that,  without  help,  the  small  European 
countries  would  collapse  and  that  their 
fall  might  involve  a  general  breakdown  of 
civilization. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  serious  conditions  depicted 
by  French  Strother  in  the  course  of  an 
article     in     World's     Work.     He     writes: 

Imagine  first  the  condition  which  exists 
in  that  shifting  zone  of  new  republics  and 
altered  monarchies  which  lies  eastward 
from  the  solid  civilizations  of  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland, stretch- 
ing to  the  fluctuating  boundary  line  of  that 
chaos  which  was  Russia. >  Here  is  a  cor- 
ridor of  new  nations — the  boiling  metal  of 
old  nationalistic  aspirations  poured  into 
new  moulds  from  the  caldron  of  war, 
seething  with  the  released  inter-racial 
hatreds  of  a  thousand  years,  still  too  freshly 
turned  from  the  molten  mass  of  old  empires 
to  have  fixed  their  new  forms  either  geo- 
graphically or  politically.  From  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Black  Sea  there  are  nearly  a 
dozen  of  these  new  nations,  beginning  with 
the  tiny  republics  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia 
on  the  north,  through  restored  Poland, 
defeated  Germany,  freshly  created  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  diminished  Hungary  and 
Austria  to  the  swollen  kingdoms  of 
Rumania  and  Greater  Serbia.  Taken  at 
their  face  value,  these  are  pretentious 
political  structures.  The  reality,  of  course, 
is  far  otherwise.  In  none  of  these  coun- 
tries is  there  a  government  in  power  which 
knows  what  fortune  to-morrow  will  bring 
forth.  Several  of  them  have  not  even  a 
fundamental  law,  such  as  our  Constitution. 
Some  of  them,  small  as  they  are,  are  still 
rent  by  inter-racial  hatreds.  In  all  of 
them,  including  the  largest,  there  is  a 
bitter  division,  politically  expres.sed,  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor.  We  may  guess 
something  of  their  political  situation  by 
imagining  that  the  United  States  were 
without  a  Constitution,  that  it  were 
governed  by  a  President  and  a  Congress 
chosen  feverishly  in  the  midst  of  war, 
and  that  one-third  of  our  population  were 
made  up  of  Germans  who  had  been  active 
German  sympathizers,  another  one-third 
of  violently  anti-British  Irish,  and  the 
remainder  of  ordinary  American  stock; 
that  these  divisions  "perpendicularly" 
by  race  were  bisected  "horizontally"  into 
equally  antagonistic  groups  of  Socialists 
and  Conservatives— and  some  idea  is 
given  of  the  merely  political  difl^culties 
confronting  these  new  peoples. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  the  worst  of 
the  facts.  Add  to  the  foregoing  that  for 
100    miles    in   either   direction    from    the 
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cordon  sanitaire  (roughly  the  28th  degree  of 
olngitude,  east)  typhus  fever  is  raging  in  a 
population  undernourished,  with  prac- 
tically no  medical  supplies,  and  woefully 
lacking  in  physicians. 

But  the  most  terrible  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  its  permanent  results — the 
thing  which  brings  in  its  train  all  the  other 
woes,  physical  and  political—is  the  utter 
breakdown  of  that  productive  industry 
which  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
life  itself.  Here  again  the  imagination 
must  be  spurred  to  reproduce  a  picture  in 
the  mind  which  is  adequate  to  suggest 
the  facts,  and  here  again  an  analogy  may 
be  drawn  in  the  United  States. 

Picture  first  the  territory  extending 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 
Imagine  the  states  comprised  within  this 
region — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  rest — to  be  each  a  separ- 
ate nation,  with  its  own  government,  and 
each  hostile  to  its  neighbors.  Imagine 
that  each  state,  upon  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  had  seized  all  the  railroad  cars 
and  locomotives  then  within  its  boun- 
daries, and  now  refused  to  permit  any  one 
of  them  to  pass  beyond  these  boundaries. 
Imagine  a  custom-house  on  either  side  of 
every  boundary  line,  and  that  every  car- 
load of  freight  shipped,  let  us  say  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  was  actually  stop- 
ped at  every  custom-house,  the  goods 
actually  removed  from  the  freight  car, 
appraised  by  the  revenue  officers  of  the 
new  state  and  loaded  afresh  on  to  another 
freight  car  operated  by  that  state  and 
carried  across  it  only  to  the  boundary  of 
the  state  next  to  the  south,  where  this 
entire  operation  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated. This  particular  car-load,  travel- 
ing over  the  tracks  of  the  present  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
would,  soon  after  leaving  Boston,  be  halted 


at,  let  us  say,  Adamsdale,  at  the  easterly 
boundary  of  Rhode  Island,  where  it  would 
be  unloaded  and  passed  through  the 
Rhode  Island  custom-house,  reloaded  on  a 
freight  car  belonging  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Government  and  carried  on  to  the  next 
custom-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Stonington, 
Conn.,  where  the  operation  would  be 
repeated,  traveling  thence  in  a  third  car  to 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  or  Portchester,  N  Y., 
where  it  would  be  loaded  on  to  a  fourth 
car  for  its  final  destination  in  New  York 
City. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  confront  the  shipper. 
Instead  of  the  dozens  of  freight  trains  which 
now  daily  traverse  this  road  unimpeded 
and  at  fair  speed,  imagine  perhaps  one 
freight  train  and  at  most  not  more  than 
two  a  week  from  Boston  to  New  York. 
If  only  this  were  the  evil  confronting  that 
region,  imagine  what  would  become  of 
the  complex,  highly  organized;  delicately 
inter-related,  inter-state  trade,  which  is 
the  very  life  blood  of  that  manufacturing 
and  trading  community. 

The  situation  in  mid-eastern  Europe  is 
infinitely  worse  than  this.  Let  us  carry 
our  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania-New 
York-New  England  region  further.  Imagine 
that  none  of  these  states  had  a  coal  supply 
more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  and 
that  some  of  them  had  only  30  per  cent. 
What  would  happen  this  winter?  The 
first  allotment  of  the  scanty  coal  supply 
would  have  to  go  to  householders — the 
demand  for  the  continuance  of  life  itself 
would  make  it  imperative  that  the  people 
be  not  allowed  to  freeze.  The  next 
allotment  of  coal  would  go  to  the  gas  and 
electric  lighting  companies — houses  must 
be  lit  or  household  functions  must  cease; 
and  streets  must  be  lit,  or  crime  will  be- 
come an  intolerable  peril.  The  next 
allotment   of  coal   would  go  to  the  rail- 
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roads— people  and  food  and  goods  must 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  civiliza- 
tion must  revert  to  the  passive  agricultural 
state  of  three  centuries  ago.  The  last 
allotment  of  all  would  go  to  the  factories— 
and  in  Pennsylvania-New  York-New  Eng- 
land the  factories  are  the  livelihood  of  60 
per  cent,  of  the  people.  How  soon  would 
that  region  regain  its  normal  livelihood 
upon  such  a  supply  of  coal? 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our 
ditticulties.  Imagine  further  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  able-bodied  workmen 
of  that  region  had  been  engaged  in  four 
years  of  war,  that  many  of  them  were 
buried  in  northern  France,  that  many 
more  were  permanently  disabled,  that 
many  more  were  wandering  about  the 
country,  far  from  the  particular  factories 
that  had  utilized  their  particular  kind  of 
skill.  How  would  the  manufacturer  of 
sewing  machines  in  Bridgeport,  whose 
factory  had  been  closed  for  four  years, 
set  about  to  resume  the  producticn  of  these 
machines,  in  a  plant  constructed  to  cor- 
■■f'.ate  the  complex  operations  of  25,000 
skilled  laborers,  every  one  of  whose  useful- 
ness depends  upon  the  simultaneous  work 
of  the  other  24,999? 

Still  another  problem.  Imagine  that 
Pennsylvania  -  New  York -New  England 
had  been  shut  off  from  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  about  four  years.  Imagine 
that  during  those  four  years  manufac- 
turers in  Chicago  had  learned  to  make 
sewing  machines  as  good  as  the  Bridgeport 
manufacturer  used  to  make,  and  had  made 
steady  customers  of  all  the  old  customers 
of  the  Bridgeport  man.  What  is  the 
Bridgeport  manufacturer  going  to  do  with 
his  sewing  machines,  even  if  he  can  find 
the  coal  and  the  labor  he  needs  to  make 
them? 

Transpose  this  fanciful  picture  of  north- 
eastern United  States  to  northeastern 
Europe,  and  it  becomes  the  grim  reality 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  alone  that 
the  Viennese  are  starving,  that  the  Poles 
are  dying  of  typhus,  that  the  red  spectre  of 
Bolshevism  hovers  over  the  half-crazed 
crowds  of  Lodz  and  Budapest.  It  is  that 
the  very  organism  of  society  is  so  wracked 
and  dismembered  that  these  peoples  are 
helpless  to  reorganize  it  and  to  put  in 
process  those  functions  of  productive 
labor  by  which  they  may  earn  to-mor- 
row's bread  —to  say  nothing  of  replacing 
that  accumulated  store  of  wealth  which  is 
the  capital  to  finance  the  labor  of  the 
day  after.  It  is  not  only  that  individual 
life  is  threatened — civilization  is  at  stake — 
that  structure  of  society  which  makes  the 
individual  life  worth  living,  and  for  which 
mankind  has  toiled  and  built  for  sixty 
centuries. 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  this  to  us?  Grant 
its  truth.  Grant  its  horror.  But  we  are 
doing  our  duty  of  charity;  that  done, 
what  have  we  left,  except  pity,  and  thanks- 
giving that  we  have  escaped  so  terrible  a 
fate? 

But  have  we  escaped  it?  Can  a  hun- 
dred million  people  starve,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  have  plenty?  Can  industry  over 
one-third  of  a  continent  go  to  pieces,  and 
our  factories  go  unscathed?  Can  civiliza. 
tion  disappear  over  a  wide  area  of  thp 
earth's  surface,  and  survive  in  these  Unitp,i 
States?  ° 
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The  Real  Issue  in  Ireland 


A  Clear  Statement  of  the  Situation  as  It  Exists  To-day 

the  Trouble  Lies. 

By  VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M. 


Where 


A  SINCERE  effort  to  explain  the  Irish 
situation  to  Americans  is  made  by 
Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  in  an  article  in 
an  American  edition  of  the  London  Times. 
If  anyone  is  in  a  position  to  accomplish 
this  difficult  feat  of  explanation  it  is 
Viscount  Bryce,  for  he  has  served  not  only 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland  but  also  as 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  where 
he  achieved  a  general  popularity.  He 
writes  in  part: 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  Irish 
question  generally,  nor  the  conduct  of 
recent  British  Governments,  nor  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement.  My  sole  object  is  to  set 
forth  shortly  and  clearly  some  material 
facts  which,  though  patent  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  events  during 
the  last  40  years,  do  not  seem  to  be  known 
to  or  duly  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
American  people,  though  of  course  known 
by  those  few  who  closely  follow  the  course 
of  events. 

England  is  constantly  represented  to  the 
American  people  as  the  oppressor  of  Ire- 
land. They  are  told  to  think  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  harsh  and  selfish  nation,  unfaithful 
to  its  own  traditions  of  freedom,  treating 
unhappy  Ireland,  of  whose  miseries  it 
was  the  cause,  with  a  cruelty  such  as 
Russia  showed  to  Poland,  and  Austria 
used  to  show  to  Italy.  The  Irish  people 
are  represented  as  a  practically  united 
nation,  differing  in  race  and  religion  from 
the  English,  cherishing  memories  of  for- 
mer greatness,  and  demanding  with  a  single 
voice  to  be  delivered  from  an  alien  yoke. 

These  two  pictures  never  were  true. 
Ireland,  doubtless,  did  receive  in  former 
days  much  hard  treatment  from  England, 
as  indeed  every  country  was  in  times  past 
ill-treated  by  those  who  had  conquered  it. 
But  for  the  last  seven  centuries  Ireland 
has  never  been  a  united  country  as  against 
England,  for  there  has  been  in  Ireland  a 
pro-English  section,  larger  or  smaller  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  important.  The 
time  when  Ireland  came  nearest  to  speak- 
ing with  one  voice  was  in  1780 — the  time 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  when  the  Protest- 
tant  and  Anglo-Irish  section  of  the  nation 
— then  as  now  a  minority — received  the 
sympathy  of  the  then  unenfranchised 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  successful  de- 
mand for  the  abolition  of  an  English 
authority  in  which  Ireland  was  not  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  although  the 
Irish  people  were  never  united  in  antagon- 
ism to  England,  the  English  people  as  a 
whole  did  for  more  than  60  years  after  the 
union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  1800  reject  the 
demands  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  by  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  and  other  Irish  leaders  down  to 
Parnell  for  a  measure  of  wide  self-govern- 
ment. During  those  years  the  English 
insisted  on  treating  Ireland  as  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  saying  that  as  the  Irish 
people,  Protestants  and  Catholics  (after 
1829)  alike,  were  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament  with  an  equal  suffrage 
and  a  representation  (in  Later  years) 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  contented  therewith. 
In  this  sense,  then,  although  the  Irish 
people  were  not  united  in  their  demand  for 
self-government,  there  was  an  antagonism 
between  the  two  islands,  not  merely  be- 
cause there  were  unredressed  grievances 
(down  to  1869  regarding  the  Church,  and 
to  1881  regarding  the  land)  but  also  be- 
cause the  English  were  practically  united 
in  their  refusal  to  Ireland  of  the  special 
treatment  which  many  of  her  spokesmen 
demanded,  and  which  most  of  us  now  think 
ought  to  have  been  given. 

That  state  of  things  ended  in  1886. 
That  year  was  a  turning  point  of  vital 
significance  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
islands,  and  it  is  this  significance  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  understood  in 
America. 

In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone,  convinced  that 
the  claim  for  Home  Rule,  which  had  at  the 
election  of  1885  .received  the  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  Irish  voters,  was  a  just 
claim  and  ought  to  be  granted,  induced 
his  party  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Home  Rule. 


Believing  that  both  countries  would  fare 
better  if  self-government  were  granted  to 
Ireland,  because  peace  and  good-will 
would  grow  up  between  them,  he  brought 
in  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  which,  however, 
failed  to  pass.  In  1893  he  brought  in  a 
second  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  but  was  rejected  in  the  Hoase  of 
Lords.  His  party  continued  to  proclaim 
Home  Rule  as  their  deliberate  and  settled 
policy,  and  it  w^  one  of  his  greatest  ser- 
vices to  both  countries  that  by  that  policy 
the  opposition  between  the  two  peoples 
was  brought  to  an  end,  because  at  least 
half  of  the  English  people  and  much  more 
than  half  of  the  Scottish  people  had  taken 


testant— for  in  Ireland  the  dividing  line 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
Home  Rule  does  not  altogether  correspond 
with  distinctions  either  of  race  or  of  re- 
ligion. There  are  plenty  of  Home  Rule 
Protestants  of  English  stock,  and  some 
anti-Home  Rulers  who  are  Catholic  and  of 
Celtic  stock.  Now  it  is  the  resistance  of 
this  one-fourth  that  has  delayed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Home  Rule  question.  How 
far  they  are  justified  in  their  opposition, 
how  far  the  British  Government  was 
justified  in  allowing  itself  to  be  alarmed  by 
their  threats  of  forcible  resistance — upon 
these  points,  as  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  generally,  I  say 
nothing  here,  though  I  have  often  expressed 
my  opinion  in  Parliament.  It  is  always  a 
difficult  question  to  say  (as  America  has 
found  more  than  once)  how  far  majorities 
have  a  right  to  coerce  minorities,  and  to 
discuss  that  question  much  space  would  be 
needed. 

The  really  important  thing  is  that 
Americans  should  understand  that  the 
question   of  self-government  for  Ireland, 


WANTED— A   WIDER   OUTLOOK 

"We  do  gaze  each  through  our  knot-hole,  and  do  dream  broad  heaven 
is  but  the  spot  we  see."  So  wrote  a  great  thinker  many  years  ago. 
He  spoke  a  great  truth,  for  men  in  all  ages  ha,ve  been  inclined  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  thinking  within  very  narrow  bounds.  To  the  Romans 
Gaul  was  the  Ultima  Thule,  the  last  land,  the  uttermost  horizon.  To 
the  average  Roman,  indeed,  the  "Ultima  Thule"  was  probably  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Row/e  itself. 

With  the  passing  years,  the  few  wide  thinkers,  the  few  great  ad- 
venturers, have  pushed  our  horizons  back,  given  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  greater  field.  But  with  it  all  we  are  still  inclined  to  gaze  through  the 
knot-hole,  that  shows  us  our  little  community,  our  individual  interests, 
our  few  friends  and  our  limited  enthusiasms,  and  still  we  dream  that 
broad  heaven  is  this  place  we  see. 

All  well  enough  in  its  way,  well  enough  to  have  our  local  prides  and 
appreciations,  but  it  is  not  that  way  that  nations  are  made.  We  have 
the  grain  grower  in  the  West  thinking  one  thing  and  the  manufacturer 
in  the  East  another.  And  the  men  by  the  sea  in  the  East  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  men  by  the  sea  in  the  West.  We  hame  at  times 
a  bitterness  engendered  by  race,  creed,  and  language,  hints  of  dis- 
union, breaths  of  a  wind  of  misunderstanding  and  distrust,  a  thousand 
varying  viewpoints,  the  viewpoint  of  the  knot-hole  of  the  district,  and 
little  enough  to  draw  us  together. 

What  we  need  is  a  wider  vision,  that  we  may  discard  our  knot-hole 
viewpoint,  and  look  out  on  the  broad  sky  that  domes  the  whole  country. 
We  want  a  vision  that  can  take  in  the  interest'!  of  the  Western  prairies, 
and  the  interests  of  the  habitant  farms  of  the  East,  that  will  put  an  end 
to  the  bickerings  between  one  section  and  another  of  the  country.  We 
want  to  see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  town  or  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  National  Press  is  so  essential  for  Canada. 
There  is  an  actual  need  for  national  magazines  that  can  cover  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,  that  can  foster  no  local  prejudice,  but  by  their 
nature  can  bring  to  the  country,  as  a  whole,  knowledge  of  how  men  in 
this  part  of  the  country  and  that,  are  living,  that  can  tell  of  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  ideals.  So  it  is  possible  to  discount  the  points  of 
divergence,  and  m,ake  strong  the  common  bonds.  They  are  the  prophets 
of  the  larger  vision  that  means  so  much  to  Canada^  They  are  the 
only  factor  that  can  make  for  lasting  peace  and  unity,  the  only  factor 
that  can  build  a  national  spirit  on  the  basis  of  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing. And  that,  because  the  national  magazines  are  the  only  medium 
that  can  touch  the  people  everywhere.  Yes,  the  national  magazines  are 
the  soundest  insurance  against  disruption,  the  strongest  assurance  of  a 
common  ideal  of  nationhood,  that  exists  to-day.  They  are  the  medium 
through  which  Canadians  can  find  their  wider  horizon. 


their  stand  beside  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  in  the  demand  for  Home  Rule. 

In  1914  the  then  Liberal  Prime  Minister 
succeeded  in  passing  a  Home  Rule  Bill, 
which  is  now  on  the  Statute  Book.  Its 
operation  was  postponed  because  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  passing  the  war  broke 
out,  and  it  appeared  impossible  during  the 
war  to  introduce  some  amendments  which 
the  Bill  was  felt  to  require.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  1914,  a  decision, 
never  since  reversed,  was  given  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  favor  of  Home  Rule. 
If  the  Act  has  not  yet  taken  effect,  it  is 
for  a  reason  which  I  must  now  explain. 

A  section  of  the  Irish  people,  which  is 
roughly  estimated  at  one-fourth,  has 
steadily  objected  to  Home  Rule,  and  that 
part  of  this  section  which  dwells  in  the 
north-eastern  counties  has  declared  that  if 
Home  Rule  were  imposed  upon  them  they 
would  resist  it  by  force  of  arms.  This 
section  is  mainly,  but  not  entirely.  Pro- 


whatever  form  it  may  take,  is  no  longer  a 
question  between  the  two  islands,  as  it 
was  50  years  ago,  but  a  question  between 
two  sections  of  the  Irish  people — one 
much  larger  than  the  other,  but  each 
embittered  by  the  strife  of  the  thirty-four 
years  that  have  passed  since  1886. 

In  England  and  Scotland  bitterness  over 
Home  Rule  has  now  quite  disappeared,  for 
the  large  majority,  even  of  those  who 
formerly  opposed  it  as  prejudicial  to  Eng- 
lish interests,  have  now  come  to  see  that 
Home  Rule  is  inevitable  and  ought  to  be 
conceded,  since  it  is  the  only  path  to  peace. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  tp  what 
form  Home  Rule  should  take,  just  as  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  Irish 
majority,  some  of  whom  prefer  a  qualified 
measure  of  autonomy,  while  others  go 
farther  and  desire  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  Americans  should  now  realize  that 
the    English    people,    taken    as    a    whole. 
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desires  and  intends  to  go  as  far  as  it  can 
(short  of  an  absolute  separation  of  the 
two  Lslands,  and  subject  to  whatever  safe- 
guards a  regard  for  the  minority  may  seem 
to  require)  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  English  have  given  ample  proof  of 
their  good-will  towards  Ireland  by  the 
sums  of  money  which  Parliament  has 
voted  for  Irish  purposes  during  the  last 
30  years,  and  by  the  large  extent  to  which 
it  has  pledged  its  national  credit  in  guar- 
anteeing loans.  The  results  of  these 
grants  and  loans  have  been  to  make  Ireland 
more  prosperous,  and  the  people  better  off 
than  they  have  been  for  many  centuries. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Acts  more  than  half  of  the  tenant 
farmers  have  become,  or  are  now  becoming, 
owners  of  the  land  they  occupy  and  culti- 
vate, as  the  rest  of  these  farmers  will  be 
when  the  process  is  complete.  Those 
who,  like  myself,  remember  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  along  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  sixty-five  years  ago,  are  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  wretchedness  of 
those  days  and  the  standard  of  comfort 
and  health  attained  to-day. 

Unfortunately  this  change  in  English 
sentiment  has  not  yet  produced  in  Ireland 
the  impression  that  might  be  desired. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
performance  of  the  promise  of  Home  Rule 
has  been,  from  various  causes,  so  long 
delayed.  I  cannot  here  explain  those 
causes,  nor  discuss  how  far  they  have 
justified  postponement.  All  I  wish  to 
explain  is  that  they  are  not  due  to  any  fal- 
tering in  the  purpose  of  the  English  people 
to  fulfil  their  promise,  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1914.  But  there  is  also  another 
reason.  Long  as  they  have  dwelt  side  by 
side,  the  two  peoples  do  not  yet  under- 
stand one  another.  The  English,  very 
few  of  whom  know  anything  about  Irish 
history,  cannot  see  why  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Irishmen  should  still  bitterly  resent 
the  in  j  uries  inflicted  on  their  forefathers,  and 
should  show  such  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea  of  a  separate  Irish  nationality. 
Why  not,  they  say,  forget  the  past  and  let 
us  shake  hands  and  make  a  new  depar- 
ture? We  are  not  the  English  of  100  years 
ago,  we  do  not  oppress  you,  and  do  not 
want  to  oppress  you.  We  want  to  live 
as  friends  and  partners. 

But  the  present  Irish  generation,  still 
brooding  over  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  does 
not  realize  that  the  English  people  have 
undergone  a  complete  change  of  heart, 
and  are  now  not  only  seeking  to  cure  the 
practical  evils  brought  to  their  knowledge, 
but  heartily  desire  that  complete  reconcile- 
ment which  the  grant  of  autonomy,  or 
some  kind  of  Home  Rule,  is  needed  to 
produce.  In  the  Ireland  of  to-day,  and 
in  both  sections  of  that  Ireland,  the 
memories  of  distant  days  of  strife — 
memories  of  Aughrim  and  Limerick,  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  Siege  of 
Derry,  and  the  insurrection  of  1798 — 
still  so  possess  and  obsess  men's  minds 
that  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  con- 
tinue to  think  of  England  not  as  she  is  now, 
but  as  if  she  were  still  the  oligarchical 
Government  which  ruled  a  century  ago  in 
times  which  the  English  of  to-day  have 
quite  forgotten. 

It  is  these  memories  of  ancient  strife 
that  still  embitter  the  two  hostile  sections 
of  Ireland's  inhabitants.  If  too  little  of 
Irish  history  is  known  or  remembered  in 
England,  too  much  is  known  and  remem- 
bered in  Ireland.  People  there  are  still 
filled  with  recollections  of  wrongs  done  or 
suffered,  and  refuse  to  drink  of  the  waters 
of  forgetfulness,  sometimes  a  healthful 
and  necessary  potion.  It  is  not  in  Ireland 
only  that  such  recollections  are  too  vivid. 
All  over  Europe  the  passion  of  nationality 
is  keeping  alive  angry  memories  which  a 
wiser  patriotism  might  allow  to  die  away. 
Here  is  the  great  difficulty  with  which 
England  has  to  deal.  Here  is  the  cause 
which  might  produce  that  sanguinary 
civil  war  between  the  two  hostile  sections 
in  Ireland  which  the  English  people  seek 
to  avert.  If  only  a  way  could  be  found^ 
as  some  day  it  must  be  found — of  reconcil- 
ing these  hostile  elements,  a  wide  scheme 
of  autonomy  would  be  soon  secured. 
•The  way  seemed  on  the  verge  of  being 
found  not  many  months  ago,  and  many  of 
us  believe  it  can  and  will  be  found. 
Anyhow  let  me  repeat  once  more 
that  it  is  in  the  divisions  within  Ireland 
itself,  not  in  any  want  of  good-will  on 
England's  part,  that  there  lies  the  obstacle 
— and  practically  the  only  obstacle — 
which  still  delays  that  peaceful  settle- 
ment which  the  British  democracy  sincere- 
ly desire. 
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Try  this  famous  treatment 
tonight 

Wring  a  soft  cloth  from  very  hot 
water,  lather  it  well  with  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap,  then  hold  it  to  your  face 
When  the  heat  has  expanded  the 
pores,  rub  in  very  gently  a  fresh 
lather  of  Woodbury's.  Repeat  this 
hot  water  and  lather  application  sev- 
eral times,  stopping  at  once  if  your 
nose  feels  sensitive.  Then  finish  by 
rubbing  the  nose  for  thirty  seconds 
with  a  piece  of  ice.  Always  dry  your 
skin  carefully. 

You  will  find  this  treatment  and 
the  other  famous  treatments  for  the 
commoner  troubles  of  the  skin  in  the 
booklet  wrap|)ed  around  every  cake 
of  Woodbury's   Facial   Soap. 


Conspicuous 


nose  pores 


How  to  reduce  them 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  causes 
conspicuous  nose  pores,  the  bug- 
bear of  so  many  girls? 

The  pores  of  the  face  are  not  as  fine 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the 
nose  especially,  there  are  more  fat 
glands  than  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
more  activity  of  the  pores. 

These  pores,  if  not  properly  stimu- 
lated and  kept  free  from  dirt,  clog  up 
and  become  enlarged. 

That  is  the  reason  why  conspicuous 
nose  pores  are  so  common. 

Try  the  special  treatment  for  this 
trouble  given  above  and  supplement  it 
with  the  steady,  genera!  use  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  the  work 
of  a  skin  specialist  who  devoted  his 


life  to  a  study  of  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  skin. 

After  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  this 
Woodbury  treatment,  you  will  begin 
to  see  an  improvement  in  your  skin. 
But  do  not  expect  to  change  immedi- 
ately a  condition  resulting  from  long- 
continued  exposure  and  neglect.  Make 
this  special  treatment  a  daily  habit. 
Before  long  you  will  see  how  it  gradu- 
ally reduces  the  enlarged  pores  until 
they  are  inconspicuous. 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  and  begin  to-night  the  treatment 
your  skin  needs.  You  will  find  Wood- 
bury's on  sale  at  any  drug  store  or 
toilet  goods  counter  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  A  25-cent  cake  will 
last  a  month  or  six  weeks. 


;TMADE-ff 
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"Your  treatment  for  one  week" 

A  beautiful  little  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin  preparations  sent  to  you  for  25  cents 


Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature  set 
of  Woodbury's  skin  preparations,  containing 
your  complete  Wuodhury  treatment  for  one 
week. 

You  will  find,  first  thf  little  booklet,  "A 
.Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  telling  you  the 
special  treatment  your  skin  needs;  then  a 
trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's   Facial   Soap — 


enough  for  seven  nights  of  any  treatment;  a 
sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial 
Cream  and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Cold 
Cream  and  Facial  Powder,  with  directions 
showing  you  just  how  they  should  be  used. 
Write  to-day  for  this  special  new  Woodbury 
outfit.        Address     The   .\ndrew   Jergens   Co., 

Limited,      TOW      S'---' i--      '^•-•■•*        "■■••♦■h, 

Ontario. 
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Still  beautiful 
by  Candle-Light 


BUT  the  pitiless  light  of  day 
tells  a  different  story.  Lips 
have  lost  their  soft,  red  pout  — 
the  mouth  seems  hard  and  old ; 
while  the  ivory  pillar  of  her 
throat  shows  the  subtle  marks 
of  Time. 

It  is  in  the  withering  of  the 
tissues  of  mouth  and  throat  that 
age  is  first  revealed.  The  degen' 
eration  of  tissue  that  comes  with 
Pyorrhea  is  not  unlike  the  dc 
generation  of  age. 

The  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted.  The  final  stage  of 
Pyorrhea  is  a  repulsive  toothless- 
ness  that  brings  sagging  muscles 
and  sunken  cheeks. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  become  es' 
tablishedin  your  mouth.  Remem' 
ber — this  insidious  disease  of  the 
gums  is  a  menace  to  your  health 
as  well  as  to  your  beauty.  To  its 
infecting  germs  have  been  traced 
many  of  the  ills  of  middle  age. 

Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection.  Watch 
/our   gums  for  tenderness   and 


bleeding  (the  first  symptom  of 
Pyorrhea)  and  use  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea— or  check  its 
progress  —  if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary  den- 
tifrices  cannot  do  this.  Forhan's 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healinp  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev- 
ices. Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
—  gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and 
U.  S.  If  your  druggist  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
mail  tube  postpaid. 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


The  New  Terror  in  Russia 

General  Wrangel  Has  Inaugurated  Ruthless  Rule  in  One  Section 

of  the  Country  —  Refugees  Unwilling  to  Return  to  Russia. 

By  SIR  PERCIVAL  PHILLIPS. 


ANEW  "terror"  has  started  in  Russia. 
In  a  corner  of  the  terror-ridden  land, 
Cleneral  Wrangel  has  set  up  his  regime  on 
an  anti-Bolshevist  ticket  and  according  to 
Sir  Percival  Phillips,  who  writes  to  the 
London  Express  from  Constantinople, 
he  is  as  free  with  the  firing  squad  and  the 
hempen  rope  as  the  Bolshevists  them- 
selves.    He  writes: 

A  terror  greater  than  the  Red  Terror 
hangs  over  the  ex-soldiers  of  Denikin's 
army  who  still  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
the  Allies  in  Constantinople  and  on  the 
pleasant  islands  near  by.  They  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  being  sent  back  to 
Rus.sia  to  fight  or,  what  is  far  worse,  to 
work. 

General  Wrangel  wants  them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  average 
Russian  refugee  has  outworn  his  wel- 
come. Since  General  Wrangel  took  over 
his  bankrupt  fragment  of  non-Bolshevist 
territory  and  converted  ■  it  into  a  going 
concern,  nearly  all  the  really  patriotic 
exiles  have  gone  back  voluntarily  to  help 
in  its  reconstruction.  Those  who  remain 
are  idlers,  who  are  quite  content  to  draw 
British  rations,  kiss  the  hands  of  pow- 
dered near-princesses  in  the  Petit  Champs, 
and  lounge  along  the  Grand  Rue  de  Pera 
in  full  war  kit  and  many  decorations. 

The  camps  which  house  the  rank  and 
file  of  male  refugees  have  become  centres 
of  disaffection.  Bolshevist  propagandists 
have  been  discovered  at  work.  Factional 
feuds  have  resulted  in  serious  casualties. 
The  other  day  a  gigantic  Cossack  quar- 
relled with  a  comrade  over  cards,  and 
killed  him  with  an  axe.  They  ignore  all 
discipline,  overstay  their  leave,  and 
generally  treat  their  British  benefactors 
with  scorn,  not  to  say  contempt.  The 
last  thing  they  contemplate  doing  is 
going  back  to  that  unpleasant,  hunger- 
stricken,  vodkaless  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  where  the  new  army  has  been  ham- 
mered into  being.     But — 

General  Wrangel  wants  them,  and  it 
appears  that  they  must  go. 

Tiring  finally  of  the  constant  quarrels, 
and  the  eruption  of  forbidden  firearms  in 
one  Russian  "labor"  camp,  the  British 
authorities  recently  re-exported  some  400 
male  refugees  to  Sebastopol. 

They  were  furious.  The  night  before 
they  left,  over  sixty  broke  camp,  and  had 
to  be  rounded  up  by  military  police.  Six 
others  made  a  bolt  for  liberty  before  the 
steamer  left  the  Bosphorus,  and  were 
hauled  back  ignominiously.  British  sen- 
tries  picketed   the  ship   during  the  voy- 


age. When  she  anchored  in  the  harbor 
at  Sebastopol  a  brisk  staff  officer  came 
aboard   and  looked   the  passengers  over. 

"Splendid,"  he  said.  "General  Wrangel 
will  be  pleased." 

"What  will  he  do  with  them?"  asked 
an  officer  of  the  escort. 

"Put  them  in  the  army  or  on  war 
work  here,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  they  say  they  won't  fight  or 
work,"  said  the  British  officer. 

"General  Wrangel  will  see  to  that," 
said  the  other.  "They  will  be  asked 
to-morrow  morning:  'Will  you  join  the 
army  or  go  to  work?'  If  they  say  'No,' 
we  shall  'hang  them  up'." 

"Hang  them  up?" 

"On  those  trees  in  the  main  street. 
Had  you  arrived  yesterday  you  would 
have  found  twelve  men  hanging  there. 
They  refused  to  obey  orders." 

And  that  is  General  Wrangel's  little 
way.  He  "hangs  them  up."  His  execu- 
tion trees  were  horridly  fruitful  during  the 
early  weeks  of  his  regime.  He  hanged 
soldiers  out  of  hand  for  disobedience;  he 
hanged  officers  for  not  attending  to  their 
duties  or  for  getting  drunk;  he  hanged,  so 
I  am  told,  a  Red  Cross  nurse  who  was 
guilty  of  ill-treating  a  helpless  invalid. 
The  executions  are  wholly  informal. 
Simply  a  rope  and  two  or  three  strong  men 
to  hoist  the  condemned  aloft.  As  many 
as  three  bodies  have  been  left  dangling 
from  one  telegraph  pole  as  an  object-lesson 
to  the  garrison. 

This  policy  has  encouraged  the  Rus- 
sians wonderfully.  Languid  refugees, 
with  hate  in  their  hearts,  have  been 
transformed  into  brisk  and  willing  work- 
men within  an  hour  of  their  arrival  on 
Russian  soil.  The  arsenal  at  Sebasto- 
pol, the  army  workshops,  the  great  drill 
grounds  are  all  humming  with  activity, 
and  there  are  no  laggards. 

In  refugee  circles  here  forced  repatria- 
tion is  described  as  "going  to  visitWrangel." 
Already  there  is  a  perceptible  thinning  of 
the  throng  of  bemedalled  veterans.  A 
Russian  in  uniform  has  become  an  object 
of  keen  scrutiny  by  the  police,  and  the 
demand  for  "papers"  is  unpleasantly  in- 
sistent. 

The  little  princesses  and  near-prin- 
cesses (careful  inquiry  tends  to  show  that 
there  cannot  be  more  than  three  Russian 
ladies  in  Constantinople  who  are  not  of 
noble  birth)  are  disconsolate.  So  are 
the  gentlemen,  whose  grim  host  is  beckon- 
ing to  them  from  the  further  side  of  the 
Black  Sea. 


Threat  to  Transfer  Canadians 

Borden  in  1918  Insisted  on  Better  Handling  of  Our  Armies. 

By  Lt.-Col.  J.  B.  MACLEAN 


A  SENSATIONAL  story  is  told  by 
Colonel  MacLean  in  theFinancial  Post 
in  the  course  of  ^n  article  dealing  with  the 
necessity  of  frankness  and  honesty  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  in  dealing  with 
the  public.     Rewrites: 

'  But  other  Canadians  in  France  were  not 
afraid  to  expose  the  rottenness — now  con- 
firmed by  the  famous  correspondent, 
Philip  Gibbs — of  the  war  management  by 
the  incompetence  of  the  Imperial  Head- 
quarters Staff,  to  which  so  many  appoint- 
ments were  due  to  political,  family  and 
even  profiteering  pull.  But  for  the  fear- 
less attitude  of  General  Sir  Arthur 
Currie  and  the  courageous  support  of  Sir 
Robert  Borden  in  1918 — during  which  he 
threatened  to  transfer  the  Canadian  army 
from  British  to  French  control  rather  than 
abandon  Paris,  and  retreat  to  the  coast  as 
the  British  politicians  had  decided— the 
developments  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. 

"The  Canadians  came  here  to  fight,  not 
to  retreat,"  were  the  words  used  by  Sir 


Robert  in  his  final  ultimatum  to  Lloyd 
George,  as  his  fist  descended  with  stirring 
emphasis  on  the  table.  Make  no  mistake. 
When  he  used  the  word  "Canadian" 
he  did  not  mean  Canadian-born  alone — 
but  the  Old  Countrymen,  Americans  and 
others  who  served  with  equal  distinction 
under  the  Canadian  army  leaders,  who  in 
the  later  years  got  there  by  capacity,  not 
by  pull.  In  fact  one  of  Sir  Arthur's  most 
valuable  aids  was  an  Imperial  staff  officer 
lent  him  as  a  technical  adviser. 

We  have  always  believed  Mr.  Lyon 
failed  in  his  duty  to  his  paper,  to  his  party 
and  to  the  Canadian  people.  Had  he 
not  suppressed  the  disgraceful  facts  as  he 
must  have  found  them;  had  he  given  them 
in  the  Globe,  then  the  organ  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  the  Borden  Government 
could  not  have  overlooked  them,  and 
earlier  action  would  have  been  taken.  As 
it  was  some  articles  in  a  Canadian  maga- 
zine, inspired  by  men  in  the  Canadian 
army,  were  the  basis  which  caused  the 
Prime  Minister  to  go  to  England  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  spot,  issue  the  ultimatum 
which  changed  the  whole  war  situation. 
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World-Wide  Demand  for  Goodyear s  Quality  of 
Belting  and  Hose  Makes  Advisable  Some 

Changes  in  Brand  Names  ""^^ 


Exampie-GOODYEAR  1  ^Z:''^:^^!^-" 


Klingtite' 


T 


HE  most  widely  known  belting 
in  Canada  to-day  is  "Extra 
Power." 


Now  you  will  buy  this  same  belting 
as  Goodyear  Klingtite  belting  — 
**Klingtite"  —  a  name  adaptable  to 
world-wide  use. 

In  our  Sales  messages  you  will  read  of 
Goodyear  Klingtite  instead  of  Good- 
year Extra  Power. 

Our  Belting  men  will  talk  to  you  of 
Goodyear  Klingtite  instead  of  "Ex- 
tra Power." 

The  familiar  brand  names  of  Good- 
year Belting,  Hose  and  Packing  have 
been  changed  so  that  each  of  these 
products  may  be  called  by  the  same 
name  in  Australia,  Evirope,  South 
Africa,  India,  Japan,  China  and  other 
countries,  as  in  Canada. 

The  new  brand  names  are  such  that 
they  can  be  used  and  understood  in 
practically  every  language  and  coun- 
try without  change. 

Some  of  the  former  names  designed 
and  reserved  for  Canadian  use  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  complication 


of  languages  and  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  some  of  these  foreign  countries. 

Goodyear  Belting,  Hose  and  Pack- 
ing, made  in  Canada,  have  become 
products  of  world-wide  sales. 

You  will  welcome  the  development  of 
this  phase  of  our  business  because  it 
means  the  building  up  in  Canada  of 
another  world-wide  manufactory.  It 
means  increased  demand  and  pros- 
perity for  Canadian  workers.  It 
means  economy  and  service  for  you. 

Particularly  to  you,  it  means  that  ef- 
ficient engineers  and  factory  super- 
intendents the  world  over  endorse 
vour  choice  when  you  secure  belting, 
hose  and  packing  for  your  plant. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  the  nearest 
Goodyear  branch  for  a  man  trained 
by  Goodyear  in  belting,  hose  and 
packing  problems  to  call  on  you.  No 
obligation. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches: — Halifax,   Si.  John,  Quebec,   Montreal,   Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg,  Retina, 
Sask_atoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver. 
Service  stocl^s  in  smaller  cities. 


Only  the  Name  is  Changed 


(The  New  Name  of  EXTRA  POWER  BELT) 
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'Fronri    Trapper  to    Wearer" 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
satisfied  you  simply  return  the  furs 
at  our  expense,  and  we  send  back 
your  money  in  full. 

That  is  our  guarantee.  Can 
anything  be  fairer  ? 

We  couldn't  afford  to  do  busi- 
ness on  this  basis  unless  we  know 
our  furs  are  right . 

We  know  that  99  people  out  of 
everv  100  are  delighted  with  their 
"Hailam  Furs." 

It  is  also  much  cheaper  to  buy  your  fiys  by  this  method.  Hallam's  furs 
come  direct  from  the  trapper,  and  go  direct  to  you,  thus  you  save  the 
middlemen's  i)rofits  axd  expen,ses. 

'  Simply  write  out  your  order  for  the  fur  coat  or  set  you  have  selected  from 
Hallam's  Book  of  Fur  Fashions  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  money. 


Delivered  to  You 


Grey 

Wolf 

Set 

$19.95 


Ip-Q    iriT    Hallam's  1921  Cdition 
J?    l!V.C^lL/  Book  of  Fur  FasHions 


Address 
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Tue, 
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and 


by   reburn  mail       3^ 
ceive  this  booK-'^/ 


you  will  receive  bKis  book 


BOOK  or 
[Fur  Fashions 

1921   EitHlon 

More  interesting  than  ever,     Tlw 
48  pages  contain  over  300  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  of  Hallam 
furs  as  they  appear  on  real  live  peo* 
pie     This  book  is  fUled  with  real 
bargains  in  fur  coats  and  sets,    at 
prices  same  to  everybody  anywhere 
in  Canada.     We  guarantee  to  sat- 
isfy youorrcfundyourmoncy.   Send 
ioT  >*Mf  copy  to-day .    1 1  wiU  be  glad- 
ly mailed  lo  you  free  of  charge. 


DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

You  may  keep  posted  with  earliest  news  on  any  subject  through  the  use  of  Newspaper  Clippings. 
We  can  furnish  you  with  special  information  that  will  save  you  money  and  open  opportunities 
for  new  business.  We  read  all  papers  in  Canada  and  United  States  and  can  send  you  original 
items  from  the  newspapers  relating  to  your  business. 

CANADIAN    PRESS    CLIPPING    SERVICE,    143  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO 


Can  We  Lengthen  Human  Life 

Research  of  the  Ancient  Alchemists  is  Taken  Up  by  Science. 

By   EUGENE   LYMAN    FISK.    M.D. 


tJAS  man  to  be  contented  with  his 
three  score  years  and  ten,  or  are  there 
possibilities  of  improvement  that  may  mean 
a  longer  life  span?  Dr.  Eugene  FHsk, 
writing  in  the  North  American  Review, 
takes  up  the  question. 

"Is  old  age  a  disease?"he  asks,  and 
answers  "No,  it  is  not  a  disease,  but  it  is 
disease.  Neither  old  age,  middle  age  nor 
youth  are  functions  of  time.  They  are 
physical  states,  the  mere  expressions 
of  definite  incident  forces  with  which 
time  has  no  more  to  do  as  a  factor  in 
causation  than  a  tape  measure  with  the 
height  of  a  man.  This  is  elementary, 
obvious  and  incontrovertible,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  stating  it  as  a  principle  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  generally  ignored,  not  only 
in  popular  thought  and  language,  but  in 
philosophic  and  scientific  discussion  of  the 
problems    relating    to    human    existence. 

Current  notions  with  regard  to  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  are  based  largely  upon 
superficial  observation  and  tradition.  True 
we  are  faced  by  the  undeniable  fact  that 
one-half  of  the  people  die  before  sixty 
years  of  age.  A  lifetime  of  seventy  years 
IS  considered  as  representing  the  human 
life  cycle  and  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  by 
biological,  if  not  by  a  divine,  law.  In  a 
sense  this  is  true.  That  is,  the  human 
organism  has  evolved  through  many 
phases  to  a  type  that  resists  the  unfavor- 
able factors  in  environment  and  faults  in 
its  own  structure  for  that  period. 

These  casualties  are  accepted  more  or  less 
philosophically  as  "acts  of  God,"  and  no 
definite  attempt  to  reduce  the  mortality 
from  such  causes  has  been  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  epidemic  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. In  fact,  the  death  rate  from  these 
chronic  maladies  has  increased  in  this 
country  during  the  past  thirty  years  and 
there  has  been  no  favorable  influence  on  the 
mortality  in  the  later  ages  of  life,  although 
in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  even  in  Prussia, 
the  census  returns  indicate  an  improve- 
ment in  the  death  rate  at  each  age  period. 

Evidently  there  is  work  to  do  along  this 
line  and  these  are  the  problems  that  in- 
terest most  deeply  those  who  joined  in 
founding  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 
These  men  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  value 
of  mere  life  extension.  The  sheltering  and 
pampering  and  protecting  of  a  defective 
organism  in  order  to  drag  out  a  few  more 
years  of  a  more  or  less  miserable  existence 
would  not  be  a  fundamental  service  to 
humanity,  although  the  duty  of  medical 
science  is  always  to  conserve  life  without 
regard  to  the  burden  that  it  places  on 
society.  The  real  meaning  of  life  exten- 
sion work  lies  in  its  ideal  of  living  on 
higher  planes  of  existence,  in  attaining  a 
broader  physical  and  psychic  life,  in  devel- 
oping the  latent  resources  of  mankind  and 
in  training  man  to  make  the  most  of  his 
endowments  and  of  his  environncent. 


What  warrant  have  we  for  assuming  that 
such  things  are  possible?  Does  the  failure 
thus  far  materially  to  increase  the  life 
span,  in  spite  of  scientific  progress,  prove 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  Sisyphean  task, 
and  working  against  nature  or  some  irre- 
vocable higher  law?  To  me  the  testi- 
mony from  the  field  of  biology  where  pro- 
found changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
life  cycles  of  other  organisms,  offers  a 
conclusive  answer.  The  human  organism 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  living 
organisms.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  life 
cycles  are  not  pre-ordained  or  immutably 
fixed,  we  may  face  the  problem  of  extend- 
ing the  human  life  cycle,  of  expanding  the 
power  of  the  human  organism  exactly-  as 
we  would  face  such  problems  in  the  labora- 
tory when  dealing  with  the  fruit  fly  or  the 
sea  urchin  or  the  star  fish  or  the  tadpole. 
There  are  living  organisms  such  as  the 
red-wood  tree,  that  have  a  life  cycle  ap- 
parently limited  only  by  the  geologic  age  in 
which  they  live.  There  are  others  that 
live  but  a  day  because  of  obviously  faulty 
structure.  Working  with  the  fruit  fly, 
Loeb  and  others  have  prolonged  the  life 
cycle  of  this  organism  900  per  cent,  merely 
by  keeping  it  at  a  lowered  temperature  and 
protecting  it  from  adverse  external  fac- 
tors, such  as  infection  and  poison. 

Probably  we  have  here  an  expres- 
sion of  a  fundamental  law  of  life.  Bar- 
ring accident  or  injury,  all  organisms  die 
through  fault  in  their  structure  or  their 
adaptation;  because  they  are  poisoned, 
infected  or  deprived  of  essential  factors 
that  maintain  life.  These  definite  causes 
of  disease,  old  age  and  death  can  actually 
be  grouped  under  definite  categories  that 
will  include  all  possible  factors  yet  to  be 
discovered  that  could  influence  the  life 
cycle  of  man.  These  categories,  are  as 
follows:  Heredity,  Infection,  Poison,  Food 
deficiency.  Food  excess.  Hormone  deficiency 
(Hormones  aresubstances  essential  tomain- 
taining  the  equilibrium  of  health  and  the 
efficient  fu-ictioning  of  organs.  They  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  a  number  of  glands 
and  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid,  adrenals, 
pituitary,  sexual  glands,  the  pancreas  and 
possibly  some  others),  Hormone  excess 
(actually  poison).  Physical  injury  or 
strain.  Psychic  injury  or  strain,  Physical 
apathy.  Psychic  apathy. 

I  have  no  dogmatic  opinion  and  would 
not  venture  to  assert  that  modern  man  is 
distinctly  inferior  physically  to  ancient 
man,  but  I  have  a  very  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  present  physical  condition  of  man, 
and  that  is,  that  he  is  far  below  a  reasonable 
standard    of    animal  excellence. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  nobody  wants 
to  live  longer  than  the  present  life  span. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  if  simple  means  be 
found  greatly  to  prolong  human  life,  that 
is,  without  working  for  it,  few  would  be 
found  to  make  the  decision  against  utilizing 
it,  and  no  doubt  nations  would  fight 
for  it. 


American  Atrocities  in  Haiti? 

U.  S.  Troops  Tortured  and  Slaughtered  the  Natives,  According  to 

American  Journalist. 

By  HERBERT  J.  SELIGMANN 


A  CCORDING  to  Herbert  J.  Seligmann, 
■^^  an  American  journalist  writing  in 
The  Nation  (New  York),  the  Americans 
have  been  guilty  of  various  excesses, 
amounting  even  to  atrocities,  in  their  occu- 
pation of  Haiti.  Whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  his  statements  is  a  matter  that 
can  be  determined  only  after  investigation. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  his  charges  will 
create  a  great  stir.  He  writes,  in  part: 
To  Belgium's  Congo,  to  Germany's 
Belgium,  to  England's  India  and  Egypt, 
the  United  States  has  added  a  perfect 
miniattire  in  Haiti.  Five  years  of  violence 
in  that  Negro  republic  of  the  Caribbean, 
without  sanction  of  international  law  or  any 
law  other  than  force,  is  now  succeeded  by 


an  era  in  which  the  military  authorities 
are  attempting  to  hush  up  what  has  been 
done.  The  history  of  the  American 
invasion  of  Haiti  is  only  additional  evidence 
that  the  United  States  is  among  those 
Powers  in  whose  international  dealings 
democracy  and  freedom  are  mere  words, 
and  human  lives  negligible  in  face  of  racial 
snobbery,  political  chicane,  and  money. 
The  five  years  of  American  occupatio:!. 
from  1915  to  1920,  has  served  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  white  civilization  which 
still  burns  black  men  and  women  at  the 
stake.  For  Haitian  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  a  number  estimated  at  3,000. 
innocent  for  the  most  part  of  any  offerLW, 
have  been  shot  down  by  American  machine 
gun  and  rifle  bullets;  black  men  and  women 
have  been  put  to  torture  to  make  them 
give  information;  theft,  arson,  and  murder 
have    been    committed    almost   with    im- 
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punity  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
Haitians  by  white  men  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States.  Black  men 
have  been  driven  to  retreat  to  the  hills 
from  actual  slavery  imposed  upon  them 
by  white  Americans,  and  to  resist  the  armed 
invader  with  fantastic  arsenals  of  ancient 
horse  pistols,  Spanish  cutlasses,  Napo- 
leonic sabres,  French  carbines,  and  even 
flintlocks.  In  this  five  years'  massacre  of 
Haitians  less  than  twenty  Americans  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  action. 

Of  all  this  Americans  at  home  have  been 
kept  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss  in 
Cape  Haitien  informed  me  in  April,  1920, 
that  he  had  found  it  impossible  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  owing  to  military 
censorship,  to  send  a  single  cable  dispatch 
concerning  military  operations  in  Haiti, 
to  the  United  States.  Newspapers  have 
been  suppressed  in  Port  au  Prince  and 
their  editors  placed  in  jail  on  purely  poli- 
tical grounds.  Even  United  States  citi- 
zens in  Haiti  told  me  of  their  fear  that  if 
they  too  frankly  criticized  "the  Occupa- 
tion," existence  in  Haiti  would  be  made 
unpleasant  for  them.  During  my  stay 
of  something  over  a  month  in  Haiti  several 
engagements  occurred  between  Haitian 
revolutionists  and  United  States  Marines. 
Early  in  April,  Lieutenant  Muth,  of  the 
Haitian  gendarmery,  was  killed,  his  body 
mutilated,  and  a  marine  wounded.  In 
that  engagement,  as  in  others  which  oc- 
curred within  a  few  weeks  of  it,  Haitian 
revolutionists  or  cacos  suffered  casualties 
of  from  five  to  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 
No  report  of  these  clashes  and  casualties, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  published  in  any 
newspaper  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can military  occupation  which  has  placed 
Haiti  under  martial  law  do  not  want  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  know  what 
has  happened  in  Haiti. 

For  this  desire  for  secrecy  there  are  the 
best  of  reasons.  Americans  have  conceived 
the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
be  protection  extended  by  the  United 
States  to  weaker  states  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  against  foreign  aggression. 
Under  cover  of  that  doctrine  the  United 
States  has  practised  the  very  aggressions 
and  tyrannies  it  was  pretending  to  fight 
to  safeguard  weaker  states  against.  In 
1915,  during  a  riot  in  the  capital  of  Haiti, 
in  which  President  Vilbrun  Guillaume  Sam 
was  killed,  the  mob  removed  a  man  from 
the  sanctuary  he  had  claimed  in  the 
French  legation.  It  is  said  the  French 
threatened  to  intervene,  also  that  the 
German  Government  had,  before  the 
European  war,  demanded  control  of  Haitian 
affairs.  In  justifying  its  invasion  of  Haiti 
in  1915,  the  United  States  makes  use  of 
the  pretext  with  which  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  justified  its  invasion  of 
Belgium  in  1914.  The  invasion  was  one  of 
defense  against  any  Power  which,  taking 
control  of  Haiti,  a  weaker  state,  might  use 
its  territory  as  a  base  for  naval  action 
against  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  United 
States. 

Instead  of  maintaining  a  force  of  marines 
at  Port  au  Prince  sufficient  to  safeguard 
foreign  legations  and  consulates  against 
violence,  the  United  States  proceeded  to 
assume  control  of  the  island.  The  Amer- 
ican hold  was  fortified  by  a  convention 
empowering  the  United  States  to  admin- 
ister Haitian  customs  and  finance  for 
twenty  years,  or  as  much  longer  as  the 
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United  States  sees  fit;  and  by  a  revised 
constitution  of  Haiti  removing  the  pro- 
hibition against  alien  ownership  of  land, 
thus  enabling  Americans  to  purchase  the 
most  fertile  areas  in  the  country.  Thence- 
forward Haiti  has  been  regarded  and  has 
been  treated  as  conquered  territory.  Mili- 
tary camps  have  been  built  throughout  the 
island.  The  property  of  natives  has  been 
taken  for  military  use.  Haitians  carrying 
a  gun  were  for  a  time  shot  at  sight.  Many 
Haitians  not  carrying  guns  were  also  shot 
at  sight.  Machine  guns  have  been  turned 
into  crowds  of  unarmed  natives,  and 
United  States  marines  have,  by  accounts 
which  several  of  them  gave  me  in  casual 
conversation,  not  troubled  to  investigate 
how  many  were  killed  or  wounded.  In 
some  cases  Haitians  peaceably  inclined 
have  been  afraid  to  come  to  American 
camps  to  give  up  their  weapons  for  fear 
they  would  be  shot  for  carrying  them. 

The  Haitians  in  whose  service  United 
States  marines  are  presumably  restoring 
peace  and  order  in  Haiti  are  nicknamed 
"Gooks"  and  have  been  treated  with  every 
variety  of  contempt,  insult,  and  brutality. 
I  have  heard  officers  wearing  the  United 
States  uniform  in  the  interior  of  Haiti 
talk  of  "bumping  off"  (i.e.  killing")  "Gooks" 
as  if  it  were  a  variety  of  sport  like  duck 
hunting.  I  heard  one  marine  boast  of 
haying  stolen  money  from  ?.  peaceable 
Haitian  family  in  the  hills  whom  he  was 
presumably  on  patrol  to  protect  against 
"bandits."  I  have  heard  officers  and  men 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  say 
they  thought  the  island  should  be  "cleaned 
out";  that  all  the  natives  should  be  shot; 
that  shooting  was  too  good  for  them; 
that  they  intended  taking  no  prisoners; 
that  many  of  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  had  been  "allowed  to  escape," 
that  is,  shot  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
attempted  flight.  I  have  seen  prisoners' 
faces  and  heads  disfigured  by  beatings 
administered  to  them  and  have  heard 
officers  discussing  those  beatings:  also  a 
form  of  torture — "sept" — in  which  the 
victim's  leg  is  compressed  between  two 
rifles  and  the  pressure  against  the  shin 
increased  until  agony  forced  him  to  speak. 
I  know  that  men  and  women  have  been 
hung  by  the  neck  until  strangulation  im- 
pelled them  to  give  information.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  "bon  habitant" 
(■good  citizen)  pass  which  all  Haitians  in 
the  interior  have  been  required  to  carry 
and  present  to  any  marine  who  might  ask 
to  inspect  it.  Failure  to  carry  the  pass 
formerly  involved  being  shot  or  arrested. 
Arrest  for  trivial  offenses  has  involved 
detention  in  Cape  Haitien  and  Port  au 
Prince  for  as  long  as  six  months.  In 
justice  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Marine  Corps  it  should  be  said  that  many 
of  them  detest  what  they  have  had  to  do  in 
Haiti.  One  officer  remarked  to  me  that  if 
he  had  to  draw  a  cartoon  of  the  occupation 
of  Haiti  he  would  represent  a  black  man 
held  down  by  a  white  soldier,  while  another 
white  man  went  through  the  black  man's 
pockets.  Other  officers  and  men  have 
criticized  the  entire  Haitian  adventure  as  a 
travesty  upon  humanity  and  civilization 
and  as  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  But  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  mind  among  the  men  sent  to 
assist  Haiti  has  been  such  determined  con- 
tempt for  men  of  dark  skins  that  decency 
has  been  almost  out  of  the  question.  The 
American  disease  of  color  prejudice  has 
raged  virulently. 


The  Strong  Man  of  Mexico 

Obregon,  One-armed  Leader  of  Yaquis,  is  Now  the  Dictator  of 
That  War-ridden  Country. 

By  AGNES  C.  LAUT. 
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A  COLORFUL  sketch  of  Obregon, 
■'*  Mexico's  latest  "man  of  destiny," 
appears  in  the  Forum,  from  the  pen  of 
Agnes  C.  Laut.  Miss  Laut  writes  in  part, 
as  follows: 

Obregon  has  been  the  dark  horse  of 
Mexican  leaders,  whether  he  be  elected 
President,  or  chosen  as,  military  dictator. 
He  is  yet  the  dark  horse  of  Mexican 
leadership,  because,  whether  he  wins  or 
loses,  as  military  leader  or  as  President, 
his  success  or  failure  will  alike  create  a 
dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
.And     Obregon     never     fails.     Even     his 


enemies  admit  that;  and  no  man  in  Mexico 
has  bitterer  enemies  or  loyaler  friends. 
He  is  no  half-way  kind  of  man.  Car- 
ranza  feared  him  and  gave  his  support  to 
Pablo  Gonzales,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a 
blood  relative  of  the  First  Chief,  in  order 
to  create  a  counterfoil  against  Obregon; 
butGonzalessaw  which  way  public  opinion 
was  swinging,  and  went  over  from  Car- 
ranza  to  Obregon,  which  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  dictator.  And  he  is  the  only  man 
who  can  control  the  Yaquis;  and  the  Ya- 
quis have  never  yet  been  conquered  by  any 
man. 

The  one  joint  of  weakness  in  his  armor 
is  his  health.     He  lost  an  arm  and  he  is  an 
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ill  man.  Apart  from  that  he  has  escaped 
death  by  a  hair  both  by  bullet  and  secret 
poisoning  so  often  that  his  followers  con- 
sider he  has  a  charmed  life. 

He  has  made  serious  mistakes,  as  all 
strong,  quick  actors  hedged  by  treacheries 
are  prone  to  do.  At  one  stage  in  his 
career,  he  could  save  himself  from  the 
Carranza  junta  only  by  a  quick  alliance 
with  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  he  got  the  sup- 
port of  100,000  of  them  before  his  enemies 
knew  what  he  was  doing;  but  that  antagon- 
ized the  conservative  middle-class  business 
men.  At  another  stage  in  his  career  he 
was  infuriated  by  the  Catholic  church 
getting  a  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos  for  the 
Huerta  crowd,  and  he  waged  a  furious 
campaign  against  the  church  in  politics. 
That  antagonized  another  powerful  group. 
Then  he  was  violently  pro-German  and 
anti-American.  The  Germans  were  win- 
ning and  Obregon  had  been  brought  up  on 
anti-gringo  school  books,  nourished  by 
gringo  hatred  in  his  own  heart;  and  that 
inspired  bitter  enmity  among  the  Allies. 
Yet  when  Obregon  came  to  know  Ameri- 
cans and  visited  American  cantonments,  in 
spite  of  himself  he  became  the  trusted 
friend  of  Americans;  and  to-day  he  does 
all  his  business  with  Americans  and  his 
financial  agent  in  America  is  a  former  editor 
of  a  New  York  paper,  who  now  handles  all 
Obregon's  funds  through  an  Arizona  bank. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  if  Obregon  could  go  back 
five  years  and  rescind  all  he  said  against 
Americans,  he  would  go  back  and  sponge 
out  the  foolish  words  of  an  angry  threat 
about  "running  all  Americans  out  of 
Mexico."  In  fact,  his  first  words  in 
ejecting  Carranza  from  Mexico  were  that 
the  anti-American  policy  of  Mexico  had 
been  "national  suicide"  and  a  "tragedy." 
He  is  loyal  to  the  death  to  his  friends, 
and  relentless  to  his  foes,  and  just  as  re- 
lentless to  his  followers  who  fail.  Here 
are  two  or  three  stories  to  illustrate  his 
traits: 

A  great  many  friends  will  protest  they 
will  die  for  you;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
five  dollar  bill,  they  are  not  sure  they  want 
to  live  for  you.  That  isn't  Obregon's 
brand.  Once  when  Villa  had  Obregon  in 
his  power  in  Chihuahua,  he  happened  to 
have  on  his  person  in  gold  and  negotiable 
bills  $40,000.  It  is  also  a  safe  wager 
Villa  did  not  know  that  money  was  on 
Obregon's  person.  Obregon  sent  for  the 
American  newspaper  man  who  is  now  his 
financial  agent.  "If  they  get  me,"  he  said, 
"they  will  also  get  my  subordinate  officers. 
They  are  poor.  Their  families  will  be 
left  destitute.  Take  that" — handing  the 
American  the  $40,000 — "and  if  I  am  bump- 
ed off,  distribute  it  equally  among  the 
families  of  the  officers." 

That  is  one  side  of  Obregon's  character. 
Here  is  another.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
in  his  car  several  representatives  of  the 
foreign  embassies  from  Mexico  City. 
There  had  been  a  battle.  A  mortally 
wounded  peon  was  howling  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  for  his  mother.  "Does  that  blank 
fool  think  I  am  an  incubator?"  he  asked, 
and  through  the  car  window,  by  one  well- 
aimed  shot,  the  wounded  crier  was  stilled 
forever  by  a  shot  from  some  Obregon 
officer. 

Twice  Villa  had  the  death  squad  ordered 
to  shoot  Obregon;  but  he  was  stopped  by 
the  insolent  nonchalance  of  the  man. 
"What  would  you  shoot  me  for?"  he  asked 
without  the  flinch  of  an  eyelash.  "If 
you  shoot  me,  you'll  only  split  the  Car- 
ranza party  and  make  a  present  of  the 
country  to  foreigners.  If  we  hold  together 
we  can  hate  each  other,  but  we  can  keep 
Mexico  for  the  Mexicans,"  and  Villa  knew 
it  was  true,  for  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment men  were  on  the  spot;  and  he  ordered 
the  death  squad  back  to  barracks,  roaring 
and  swearing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  like  an 
enraged  bull,  as  he  relinquished  the  chance 
at  prey  in  hand. 

What  brought  the  split  between  Obregon 
and  Carranza  isn't  hard  to  guess.  Obregon 
was  the  strong  man;  but  the  United  States 
had  recognized  Carranza.  Whatever  Car- 
ranzamayhavebeen, himself, it  washis  tragic 
misfortune  to  be  surrounded  by  dishonest 
scoundrels  who  threatened  his  life  and 
ultimately  assassinated  him,  as  I  predicted 
more  than  a  year  ago  they  would  assassin- 
ate him,  if  his  luck  changed.  However 
cruel  Obregon  may  have  been  on  occasion, 
he  has  always  fought  with  a  certain  code  of 
honor,  and  his  worst  enemies  have  never 
accused  him  of  dishonesty,  or  faltering  in 
loyalty  to  his  friends. 

One  episode  will  explain  why,  though 
Carranza  and  Obregon  held  together,  their 
military  commanders  could  never  operate 
in  the  same  field  together.     It  was  down  in 


Vera  Cruz.  A  Carranza  relative  was  in 
charge.  There  was  at  that  time  no  em- 
bargo on  the  importation  of  firearms. 
Remington  30-30  shells  were  being  used. 
The  Carranza  man  had  2,500  men.  Ten 
million  rounds  of  ammunition  came  in. 
The  Carranza  general  reported  it  all  "shot 
off,"  and  requisitioned  one  hundred  mil- 
lion rounds.  That,  too,  came  in.  It,  too, 
was  reported  "shot  off."  If,  as  the 
Germans  figured,  one  bullet  out  of  25 
should  hit  a  man,  this  general  must  have 
"winged"  four  million  enemies,  but  that 
was  not  his  game.  He  called  in  a  little 
foreign  broker — not  an  American — turned 
the  ammunition  all  over  to  the  little 
broker,  and  sold  it  back  to  the  Government. 
This  was  done  three  times.  The  little 
Austrian  broker  boasted  that  he  cleaned 
up  $200,000  as  his  share  of  the  deal. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  made 
Obregon  froth  at  the  mouth.  It  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  makes  "him  bitter  ene- 
mies to  this  day  in  the  Carranza  junta. 
Then  there  were  other  little  things. 
Obregon  wanted  to  be  first  to  Mexico 
City.  He  was  held  back  by  red  tape  till 
Carranza  beat  him  to  it.  That  hap- 
pened over  and  over  in  all  Obregon's 
campaigns.  It  perhaps  explains  why 
Obregon  would  not  go  against  Villa,'  when 
Qarranza's     men     couldn't     whip     Villa. 

He  won  the  Yaquis  by  the  simple,  but 
in  Mexico  altogether  unusual,  proceeding 
of  practising  what  he  preached.  He  be- 
lieved the  Yaquis  could  be  pacified  only 
by  having  their  own  land  to  till.  Now 
Obregon  has  descended  from  a  Mexican 
family  rich  in  lands.  Would  he  divide 
those  lands  up  with  the  Yaquis?  That  is 
exactly  what  he  did,  though  he  did  not 
give  them  title  unless  they  bought.  He 
would  set  aside  an  acre  or  two  acres  to  a 
family.  He  would  advance  the  family 
a  plow,  a  horse  or  mule,  and  one  sack  of 
beans  to  plant — all  to  be  charged  against 
returns.  Now  one  sack  of  garbonza 
beans  will  produce  280  sacks  worth  $14  to 
$18  a  sack.  All  advances  were  charged 
against  returns;  then,  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  Obregon  took  25  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits. 

But  he  went  farther  than  this.  As  all 
farmers  know,  the  trick  is  not  to  raise  a 
crop.  It  is  to  sell  the  crop  without  letting 
middlemen  steal  all  the  profits;  so  Obregon 
created  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  Sonora 
for  garbonza  beans.  They  must  all  sell 
beans  to  him;  and  controlling  all  beans, 
he  raised  the  price  to  $18  a  sack.  Of 
course,  enemies  howled  at  the  word 
monopoly;  but  his  worst  enemies  have 
never  accused  him  of  cheating  the  growers 
one  cent.  Compare  his  methods  with 
Alvarado's  socialistic  experiment  on  the 
same  line  with  henequen  in  Yucatan,  when 
all  profits  wen  t  to  overhead  expenses  and  the 
growers  were  reduced  to  ruin.  Yet 
Alvarado  is  to-day  Obregon's  finance 
minister,  which,  in  itself,  holds  seeds  of 
future  quarrels. 

Obregon  had  always  been  a  colonel  in 
his  own  home  guards;  so  when  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  he  called  to  his  six  hundred 
Yaquis  all  the  others  who  would  come.  It 
may  be  asked  how  the  Yaquis  got  their 
firearms  and  how  they  get  them  to-day. 
Yaquis  work  on  the  American  side  of  the 
border.  They  go  constantly  back  and 
forward  across  the  border,  and  when  they 
go  back  to  Mexico  they  carry  shells  with 
them.  And  they  are  very  sparing  of 
shells.  They  use  the  knife.  When  they 
find  an  empty  shell,  they  run  lead  into  it, 
put  in  their  own  fulminating  cap  and  use 
it  again.  It  is  a  shell  crueler  than  dum- 
dum bullets. 

So  when  Obregon  reached  Mexico  Citv 
he  had  15,000  men.  It  was  then  the 
Carranza  junta  began  to  fear  him  and  be- 
gan to  conspire.  Obregon  countered  so 
quickly,  his  enemies  quaked.  Dr.  Atl, 
a  madly  enthusiastic  I.  W.  W.  man,  edu- 
cated in  Paris  in  all  the  tenets  of  Red 
Revolution,  was  called  in.  One  can  imagine 
how  Obregon's  land  policy  appealed  to  Atl. 
Atl  got  out  among  the  unions.  Conduc- 
tors, drivers,  taxi  men,  deserted  in  droves 
to  join  Obregon's  army.  When  Obregon 
left  Mexico  City,  he  had  35,000  men  and 
his  enemies  were  powerless  to  touch  him; 
and  he  has  never  forgotten  Atl.  When 
Atl  went  broke  from  the  very  excess  of  his 
own  theories,  it  was  Obregon  kept  him  in 
pocket  money,  and  as  late  as  July,  1918, 
Obregon  sent  Atl   $100   in   Los  Angeles. 

But  the  association  with  Atl  raised  an- 
other host  of  enemies — the  Carranza  junta 
and  the  old  safe  conservatives.  He  was  too 
powerful  for  open  attack,  but  secret  attempt 
after  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  Once 
a  conspiracy  bribed  an  Indian  boy  to  sell 
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him  some  cones  of  poisoned  ice  cream. 
Word  through  Indian  friends  came  to 
Obregon.  In  sheer  bravado,  Obregon 
ordered  the  boy  to  help  himself  to  a  cone. 
-Tl*he  boy  of  course  picked  out  an  unpoison- 
ed  one.  "Oh,  I'll  take  that,"  said  Obre- 
gon, beginning  to  munch  the  boy's  safe 
cone,  and  he  handed  the  boy  another  cone. 
The  little  Indian  went  from  yellow  to 
green  with  fear  and  began  to  weep.     Obre- 


gon went  on  unconcernedly  eating  other 
cones.  Luck  was  with  him.  He  didn't 
chance  to  pick  the  poisoned  cones,  but  the 
boy  didn't  dare  to  eat  the  cone  given  to 
him.  A  confession  followed.  The  con- 
spirators were  summoned.  They  were 
given  the  cones.  One  merchant  died  on 
the  spot.  I  forget  whether  three  or  five 
of  the  conspirators  were  shot,  but  all  the 
press  announced  was  ptomaine  poisoning. 


The  Shining  Band 

Continued  from  Page  26 


child  is,  and  how  you  are  going  to  prevent 
her  from  ever  pressing  that  suit  which  he 
dropped." 

"O'Hara's  daughter  is  here.  I  control 
her,"  said  Munn,  quietly. 

"Vou  mean  she's  one  of  your  infernal 
flock?"  demanded  Sprowl. 

"One  of  the  Shining  Band,"  said  Munn, 
with  a  trace  of  a  whine  in  his  voice. 

"Where  are  the  papers  in  that  proceed- 
ing, then?  You  said  O'Hara  burned  them, 
you  liar!" 

"She  has  them  in  a  box  in  her  bed- 
room," replied  Munn. 

"Does  she  know  what  they  mean?" 
asked  Sprowl,  aghast. 

"No — but  I  do,"  replied  Munn,  with  his 
ominous  smile. 

"How  do  you  know  she  does  not  under- 
stand their  meaning?" 

"Because,"  replied  Munn,  laughing, 
"she  can't  read." 

Sprowl  did  not  believe  him,  but  he  was 
at  his  mercy.  He  stood  with  his  heavy 
head  hanging,  pondering  a  moment,  then 
whistled  his  sorrel.  The  mare  came  to 
ihim  and  laid  her  dusty  nose  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  see  these  checks?"  he  said. 

Munn  assented. 

"You  get  them  when  you  put  those 
papers  in  my  hands.  Understand?  And 
when  you  bring  me  the  deed  of  his  cursed 
property  here — house  and  all." 

"A  week  from  to-day,"  said  Munn; 
his  voice  shook  in  spite  of  him.  Few  men 
can  face  suddden  wealth  with   a   yawn. 

"And  after  that—"  began  Sprowl,  and 
glared  at  Munn  with  such  a  fury  that  the 
Prophet  hastily  stepped  backward  and 
raised  a  nervous  hand  to  his  beard. 

"It's  a  square  deal,"  he  said;  and  Sprowl 
knew  that  he  meant  it,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

The  president  mounted  heavily,  and 
sought  his  bridle  and  stirrups. 

"I'll  meet  you  here  in  a  week  from  to-day 
hour  for  hour;  I'll  give  you  twenty-four 
hours  after  that  to  pack  up  and  move,  bag 
and  baggage." 

"Done,"  said  Munn. 

"Then  get  out  of  my  way,  you  filthy 
teast!"  growled  Sprowl,  swinging  his  horse 
and  driving  the  spurs  in. 

Munn  fell  back  with  a  cry;  the  horse 
plunged  past,  brushing  him,  tearing  out 
across  the  pasture,  over  the  bridge,  and 
far  down  the  stony  road  Munn  heard  him 
galloping.  He  had  been  close  to  death; 
he  did  not  quite  know  whether  Sprowl  had 
meant  murder  or  whether  it  was  care- 
lessness or  his  own  fault  that  the  horse  had 
not  struck  him  and  ground  him  into  the 
sod. 

However  it  was,  he  conceived  a  new 
respect  for  Sprowl,  and  promised  himself 
that  if  he  ever  was  obliged  to  call  again 
upon  Sprowl  for  financial  assistance  he 
would  do  it  through  a  telephone. 

A  DOZEN  women,  dressed  ahke  in  a 
rather  pretty  gray  uniform,  were 
singing  up  by  the  house;  he  looked  at 
them  with  a  sneer,  then  v/alked  back 
along  the  river  to  where  the  young  girl 
still  sat  under  the  elm. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said,  abrupt- 
ly, "and  I  don't  want  any  more  refusals  or 
reasons  or  sentiments.  I  want  to  see  the 
papers  in  that  steel  box." 

She  turned  towards  him  in  that  quaint, 
hesitating,  listening  attitude. 

"The  Lord,"  he  said,  more  cheerfully, 
^'has  put  it  into  my  head  that  we  must 
journey  onee  more.  I've  had  a  prayerful 
wrestle  out  yonder,  and  I  see  light.  The 
Lord  tells  me  to  sell  this  land  to  the  stran- 
.gers  wrthout  the  gates,  and  I'm  going  to 
sell  ittothe  glory  of  God." 

"How  can  you  sell  it?"  said  the  girl, 
quietly. 

"Isn't  all  our  holdings  in  common?" 
•demanded  Munn,  sharply. 

"You  know  that  I  am  not  one  of  you," 
said  the  girl. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  said  Munn;  "you  don't 


want  to  be  because  the  light  has  been  de- 
nied you,  but  I've  sealed  you  and  sanctified 
you  to  the  Shining  Band,  and  you  just 
can't  help  being  one  of  us.  Besides," 
he  continued,  with,  an  ugly  smile,  "I'm 
your  legal  guardian." 

This  was  a  lie;  but  she  did  not  know  it. 

"So  I  want  to  see  those  papers,"  he 
added. 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  legal  matters;  I've  got  to  examine 
'em  or  I  can't  sell  this  land." 

"Father  told  me  not  to  open  the  box 
until.  .  .  I  found  an.  .  .  honest  man," 
she  said,  steadily. 

Munn  glared  at  her.  She  had  caught 
him  in  a  lie  years  ago;  she  never  forgot  it. 

"Where's  the  key?"  he  demanded. 

She  was  silent. 

"I'll  give  you  till  supper-time  to  find 
that  key,"  said  Munn,  confidently,  and 
walked  on  towards  the  house. 

But  before  he  had  fairly  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  the  elm  he  met  Lansing  face 
to  face,  and  the  young  man  halted  him  with 
a  pleasant  greeting,  asking  if  he  were  not 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Munn. 

"That's  my  name,"  said  Munn,  briefly. 

"I  was  looking  for  Mr.  Sprowl;  I  thought 
to  meet  him  here;  we  were  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  netting  of  trout  in  the  river," 
said  Lansing,  good-humoredly. 

Munn   regarded   him   in   sulky  silence. 

"It  won't  do,"  continued  Lansing, 
smiling;  "if  you  net  trout  you'll  have  the 
wardens  after  you." 

"Oh!  and  I  suppose  you'll  furnish  the 
information,"  sneered  Munn. 

"I  certainly  will,"  replied  Lansing. 

MUNN  had  retraced  his  steps  towards 
the  river.  As  the  men  passed  before 
Eileen  O'Hara,  Lansing  raised  his  cap. 
She  did  not  return  his  salute;  she  looked 
towards  the  spot  where  he  and  Munn  had 
halted,  and  her  face  bore  that  quaint, 
listening  expression,  almost  pitifully  sweet, 
as  though  she  were  deaf. 

"Peter,  our  head-keeper,  saw  you  net- 
ting trout  in  that  pool  last  night,"  said 
Lansing.  . 

Munn  examined  the  water  and  muttered 
that  the  Bible  gave  him  his  authority  for 
that  sort  of  fishing. 

"He's  a  fake,"  thought  Lansing,  in  sud- 
den' disgust;  involuntarily  he  glanced 
around  at  the  girl  under  the  elm.  The 
beauty  of  her  pale  face  startled  him.  Sure- 
ly innocence  looked  out  of  those  dark  blue 
eyes,  fixed  on  him  under  the  shadow  of 
her  straw  hat.  He  noted  that  she  also 
wore  the  silvery-gray  uniform  of  the  elect. 
He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  house, 
where  a  dozen  women,  old  and  young, 
were  sitting  out  under  the  tree,  sewing 
and  singing  peacefully.  The  burden  of 
their  song  came  sweetly  across  the  pasture; 
a  golden  robin,  high  in  the  elm's  feathery 
tip,  warbled  incessant  accompaniment  to 
the  breeze  and  the  flowing  of  water  and 
the  far  song  of  the  women. 

"We  don't  mean  to  annoy  you,"  said 
Lansing  quietly;  "I  for  one  believe  that  we 
shall  find  you  and  your  community  the 
best  of  courteous  neighbors." 

Munn  looked  at  him  with  his  cunning, 
amber  yellow  eyes  and  stroked  his  beard. 

"What  do  you  want,  anyway?"  he  said. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  want,"  said  Lansing, 
sharply;  "I  want  you  and  your  people  to 
observe  the  game  laws." 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,  young  man," 
said  Munn,  coarsely,  and  turned  on  his 
heel.  Before  he  had  taken  the  second  step 
Lansing  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
spun  him  around,  his  grip  tightening  like  a 
vise. 

"What  y'  doing?"  snarled  Munn, 
shrinking  and  squirming,  terrified  by  the 
violent  grasp,  the  pain  of  which  almost 
sickened  him. 

Lansing  looked  at  him,  then  shoved  him 
out  of  his  path,  and  carefully  rinsed  his 
hands  in  the  stream.  Then  he  laughed 
and  turned  around,  but  Munn  was  making 


rapid  time  towards  the  house,  where  the 
gray-clad  women  sat  singing  under  the 
neglected  apple-trees.  The  young  man's 
eyes  fell  on  the  girl  under  the  elm;  she  was 
apparently  watching  his  every  movement 
from  those  dark-blue  eyes  under  the  straw 
hat. 

HE  took  ofiF  his  cap  and  went  to  her,  and 
told  her  politely  how  amiable  had  been 
his  intentions,  and  how  stringent  the  game 
laws  were,  and  begged  her  to  believe  that 
he  intended  no  discourtesy  to  her  com- 
munity when  he  warned  them  against  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  trout. 

He  had  a  pleasant,  low  voice,  very  at- 
tractive to  women;  she  smiled  and  listened, 
offering  no  comment. 

"And  I  want  to  assure  you,"  he  ended, 
"that  we  at  the  club  will  always  respect 
your  boundaries  as  we  know  you  will 
respect  ours.  I  fear  one  of  our  keepers  was 
needlessly  rude  last  night — from  his  own 
account.  He's  an  old  man;  he  supposes 
that  all  people  know  the  game  laws." 

Lansing  paused;  she  bent  her  head  a 
trifle.  After  a  silence  he  started  on, 
saying,  "Good-morning,"  very  pleasantly. 
"I  wish  you  would  sit  down  and  talk  to 
me,"  said  the  girl,  without  raising  her  head. 
Lansing  was  too  astonished  to  reply; 
she  turned  her  head  partly  towards  him 
as  though  listening.  Something  in  the 
girl's  attitude  arrested  his  attention;  he 
involuntarily  dropped  on  one  knee  to  see 
her  face.     It  was  in  shadow. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am,"  she  said, 
without  looking  at  him.  "I  am  Eily 
O'Hara." 

Lansing  received  the  communication 
with  perfect  gravity.  "Your  father  owned 
this  land?"  he  asked. 

"Yes;  I  own  it  now.  .  .  .  I  think." 
He  was  silent,  curious,  amused. 
"I  think  I  do,"  she  repeated;  "I  have 
never  seen  my  father's  will." 

"Doubtless  your  lawyer  has  it,"  he 
suggested. 

"No;  I  have  it.  It  is  in  a  steel  box; 
I  have  th3  key  hanging  around  my  neck 
inside  my  clothes.  I  have  never  opened 
the  box." 

"But  why  do  you  not  open  the  box?" 
asked  Lansing,  smiling. 

She  hesitated;  color  crept  into  her. 
cheeks.  "I  have  waited,"  she  said; 
"I  was  alone;  my  father  said — that — that 
— "  She  stammered;  the  rich  flush  deep- 
ened to  her  neck. 

Lansing,  completely  nonplussed,  sat 
watching  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that 
young  face. 

"My  father  told  me  to  open  it  only  when 
I  found  an  honest  man  in  the  world,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

The  undertone  of  pathos  in  her  voice 
drove  the  smile  from  Lansing's  lips. 

"Have  you  found  the  world  dishonest?" 
he  asked,  seriously. 

"I  don't  know;  I  came  from  Notre  Dame 
de  Sainte  Croix  last  year.  Mr.  Munn 
was  my  guardian  .  .  .  .said  he  was  .... 
I  suppose  he  is." 

Lansing  looked  at  her  in  sympathy. 
"I    am    not   one   of    the    community," 
she  said.     "I  only  stay  because  I  have  no 
other  home  but  this.     I  have  no    money 
....  at   least   I   know   of   none  that   is 
mine."     Lansing  was  silent  and  attentive. 
"I — I  heard  your  voice  ...  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you — to  hear  you  speak  to  me," 
she  said.     A  new  timidity  came  into  her 
tone;  she  raised  her  head.     "I — somehow 
when   you   spoke — I   felt   that  you — you 
were     honest."     She    stammered     again, 
but  Lansing's  cool  voice  brought  her  out  of 
her  difficulty  and  painful  shyness. 
"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked. 
"I'm  Dr.  Lansing,"  he  said. 
"Will  you  open  my  steel  box  and  read 
my    papers   for    me?"    she    inquired,    in- 
nocently. 

"I  will — if  you  wi^,"  he  said,  impulsive- 
ly; "if  you  think  it  wise.  But  I  think  you 
had  better  read  the  papers  for  yourself." 
"Why,  I  can't  read,"  she  said,  apparent- 
ly surprised  that  he  should  not  know  it. 
"You  mean  that  you  were  not  taught  to 
read  in  your  convent  school?"  he  asked 
incredulously. 

A  curious  little  sound  escaped  her  lips; 
she  raised  both  slender  hands  and  unpinned 
her  hat.  Then  she  turned  her  head  to 
his. 

The  deep-blue  beauty  of  her  eyes  thrilled 
him;  then  he  started  and  leaned  forward, 
closer,  closer  to  her  exquisite  face. 

"My  child,"  he  cried,  softly,  "my  poor 
child!"  And  she  smiled  and  fingered  the 
straw  hat  in  her  lap. 

"Will  you  read  my  father's  papers  for 
me?"  she  said. 


"Yes — yes — if  you  wish.  Yes,  indeed!" 
After  a  moment  he  said:  "How  long  have 
you  (seen  blind?" 

IV 

THAT  evening,  at  dusk,  Lansing  came 
into  the  club,  and  went  directly  to  his 
room.  He  carried  a  small,  shabby  satchel; 
and  when  he  had  locked  his  door  he  open- 
ed the  satchel  and  drew  from  it  a  flat  steel 
box. 

For  half  an  hour  he  sat  by  his  open 
window  in  the  quiet  starlight,  considering 
the  box,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his 
hands.  At  length  he  opened  his  trunk, 
placed  the  box  inside,  locked  the  trunk, 
and  noiselessly  left  the  room. 

He  encountered  Coursay  in  the  hall,  and 
started  to  pass  him  with  an  abstracted  nod, 
t^en  changed  his  mind  and  slipped  his 
arm  through  the  arm  of  his  young  kinsman. 

"Thought  you  meant  to  cut  me,"  said 
Coursay,   half  laughing,   half   in   earnest. 

"Why?"  Lansing  stopped  short;  then, 
"Oh,  because  you  played  the  fool  with 
Agatha  in  the  canoe?  You  two  will  find 
yourselves  in  a  crankier  craft  than  that  if 
you  don't  look  sharp. 

"You  have  an  ugly  way  of  putting  it," 
began  Coursay.  But  Lansing  scowled  and 
said: 

".lack,  I  want  advice;  I'm  troubled,  old 
chap.  Come  into  my  room  while  I  dress 
for  dinner.  Don't  shy  and  stand  on  your 
hind-legs;  it's  not  about  Agatha  Sprowl; 
it's  about  me,  and  I'm  in  trouble." 

The  appeal  flattered  and  touched 
Coursay,  who  had  never  expected  that  he, 
a  weak  and  spineless  back-slider,  could 
possibly  be  of  aid  or  comfort  to  his  self- 
sufficient  and  celebrated  cousin.  Dr. 
Lansing. 

They  entered  Lansing's  rooms;  Coursay 
helped  himself  to  some  cognac,  and 
smoked,  waiting  for  Lansing  to  emerge 
from  his  dressing-room. 

Presently,  bathed,  shaved,  and  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  Lansing  came  in,  tying  his 
tie,  a  cigarette  unlighted  between  his  teeth. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  "give  me  advice,  not  as 
a  self-centred,  cautious,  and  orderly 
citizen  of  Manhattan,  but  as  a  young  man 
whose  heart  leads  his  head  every  time! 
I  want  that  sort  of  advice;  and  I  c^n't 
give  it  to  myself." 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  demanded  Coursay, 
incredulously. 

"By  Heaven,  I  do!"  returned  Lansing, 
biting  his  words  short,  as  the  snap  of  a 
whip. 

HE  turned  his  back  to  the  mirror, 
lighted  his  cigarette,  took  one  puff, 
threw  it  into  the  grate.  Then  he  told 
Coursay  what  had  occurred  between  him 
and  the  young  girl  under  the  elm,  reciting 
the  facts  minutely  and  exactly  as  they 
occurred. 

"I  have  the  box  in  my  trunk  yonder," 
he  went  on;  ".the  poor  little  thing  managed 
to  slip  out  while  Munn  was  in  the  barn; 
I  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  road." 

After  a  moment  Coursay  asked  if  the 
girl  was  stone  blind. 

"No,"  said  Lansing;  "she  can  distin- 
guish light  frcm  darkness;  she  can  even 
make  out  form—in  the  dark:  but  a  strong 
light  completely  blinds  her." 

"Can  you  help  her?"  ..  -.-t  Coursay, 
with  quick  pity. 

Lansing  did  no  answei  the  question, 
but  went  on:  "Il's  been  coming  on— 'his 
blindness — since  he.'  fifth  year;  she  ^.ould 
always  see  to  read  better  in  dark  corners 
than  in  a  full  light.  For  the  hist  two  year.5 
she  has  not  been  able  to  see:  and  she  o) 
only  twenty,  Jack — only  twenty  " 

"Can't  you  help  her?"  repealed  Coursay, 
a  painful  catch  in  his  throat 

"I  haven't  examined  her,"  said  Lansing 
curtly. 

"But — but  you  are  an  expert  in  that 
sort  of  thing,"  protested  his  cousin; 
"isn't  this  in  your  line?" 

"Yes;  I  sat  and  talked  to  her  half  an 
hour  and  did  not  know  she  was  blind.  She 
has  a  pair  of  magnificent  deep-blue  eyes; 
nobody,  talking  to  her,  could  suspect  such 
a  thing.  Still — her  eyes  were  shaded  by 
her  hat." 

"What  kind  of  blindness  is  it?"  asked 
Coursay,  in  a  shocked  voice. 

"I  think  I  know,"  said  Lansing.  "I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  has 
a  rather  unusual  form  of  lamellar  cataract." 

"Curable?"  motioned  Coursay. 

"I  haven't  examined  her;  how  could  I — 
But  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

"And  if  you  operate?"  asked  Coursay, 
hopefully. 

"Operate?  Yes — yes,  of  course.  It  is 
needling,  you   know,  with   probability  of 
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Standard  Touring  Car 

Has  every  refinement  you  would  demand  in 
a  high-priced  car: 

One-man  top  with  snap-on  curtain  fasteners,  glass 
windows  in  back. 

Sloping,  double  ventilating  windshield 

Demountable  rims. 

Tire  carrier. 

Non-skid  rear  tires. 

Leather  door  grips. 

Horn  button  mounted  on  top  of  steering  column. 

Seating  space  re-arranged  to  give  maximum  riding 
comfort. 

Headlights  equipped  with  approved  non-glare  lens. 


Electric  starting  and  lighting  equipment 
furnished,  ij  desired,  at  additional  cost 
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repetition.  We  expect  absorption  to  do 
the  work  for  us — bar  accidents  and  other 
things." 

"When  will  you  operate?"  inquirod 
Coursay. 

Lansing  broke  out,  harshly:  "God  knov.^ : 
That  swindler,  Munn,  keeps  her  a  prisoner 
Doctors  long  ago  urged  her  to  suiimit  In  ai 
operation;  Munn  refused,  and  he  and  hi 
deluded  women  have  been  treating  her  Ir, 
prayers  for  years — the  miserable  mounte- 
bank!" 

"You  mean  that  he  won't  let  you  try 
to  help  her?" 

"I  mean  just  exactly  that.  Jack." 

COURSAY  got  up  with  his  clinched  hand.s 
swinging  and  his  eager  face  red  as  a 
pippin.  "Why,  then,"  he  said,  "we'll  go 
and  get  her!  Come  on;  I  can't  sit  here 
and  let  such  things  happen." 

Lansing  laughed  the  laugh  of  a  school- 
boy bent  on  deviltry. 

"Good  old  Jack!  That's  the  sort  of 
advice  I  wanted,"  he  said,  affectionately. 
"We  may  see  our  names  in  the  morning 
papers  for  this;  but  who  cares?  We  may 
be  arrested  for  a  few  unimportant  and 
absurd  things — but  who  cares?  Munn 
will  probably  sue  us;  who  cares?  At  any 
rate,  we're  reasonably  certain  of  a  double- 
headed  column  in  the  yellow  press;  but  do 
you  give  a  tinker's  damn?" 

"Not  one!"  said  Coursay  calmly. 

Then  they  went  down  to  dinner. 

Sprowl,  being  unwell,  dined  in  his  own 
rooms;  Agatha  Sprowl  was  more  witty 
and  brilliant  and  charming  than  ever; 
but  Coursay  did  not  join  her  on  the  ver- 
andah that  evening,  and  she  sat  for  two 
hours  enduring  the  platitudes  of  Colonel 
Hyssop  and  Major  Trent,  and  planning 
serious  troubles  for  Lansing,  to  whose 
interference  she  attributed  Coursay's  non- 
appearance. 

BUT  Coursay  and  Lansing  had  other 
business  in  hand  that  night.  Fortune, 
too,  favored  them  when  they  arrived  at 
the  O'Hara  house;  for  there,  leaning  on  the 
decaying  gate,  stood  Eileen  O'Hara,  her 
face  raised  to  the  sky  as  though  seeking  in 
the  soft  star-radiance  which  fell  upon  her 
lids  a  celestial  balm  for  her  sightless  eyes. 
She  was  alone;  she  heard  Lansing's 
step,  and  knew  it,  too.  FVom  within  the 
house  came  the  deadened  sound  of  women's 
voices  singing: 

"Light     of    the    earth     and    sky. 
Unbind  mine  eyes. 
Lest  I  in  darkness  lie 
While  my  soul  dies. 
Blind,    at   Thy   feet   I    fall, 

All  blindly  kneel. 
Fainting,  Thy  name  I  call; 
Touch  me  and  heal!" 

In  the  throbbing  hush  of  the  starlight 
a  whip-poor-will  called  three  times;  the 
breeze  rose  in  the  forest;  a  little  wind  came 
fragrantly,  puff  on  puff,  along  the  road, 
stirring  the  silvery  dust. 

She  laid  one  slim  hand  in  Lansing's; 
steadily  and  noiselessly  they  traversed  the 
dew-wet  meadow,  crossed  the  river  by  the 
second  bridge,  and  so  came  to  the  dark 
club-house  under  the  trees. 

'There  was  nobody  visible  except  the 
steward  when  they  entered  the  hall. 

"Two  rooms  and  a  bath,  John,"  said 
Lansing,  quietly;  and  followed  the  steward 
up  the  stairs,   guiding  his  blind   charge. 

The  rooms  were  on  the  north  angle; 
Lansing  and  Coursay  inspected  them 
carefully,  gave  the  steward  proper  direc- 
tion, and  dismissed  him. 

"Get  me  a  telegram  blank,"  said  Lansing. 
Coursay  brought  one.  His  cousin  pen- 
cilled a  despatch  and  the  young  man  took 
it  and  left  the  room. 

The  girl  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  silent, 
intent,  following  Lansing  with  her  sight- 
less eyes. 

"Do  you  trust  me?"  he  asked,  pleas- 
antly. 

"Yes.  ...  oh,  yes,  with  all  my  heart!". 

He  steadied  his  voice.  "I  think  I  can 
help  you —  I  am  sure  I  can.  I  have 
sent  to  New  York  for  Dr.  Courtney 
Thayer." 

He  drew  a  long  breath;  her  beauty  al- 
most unnerved  him.  "Thayer  will  operate; 
he's  the  best  of  all.     Are  you  afraid?" 

She  lifted  one  hand  and  held  it  out, 
hesitating.     He  took  it. 

"No,  not  afraid,"  she  said. 

"You  are  wise;  there  is  no  need  for  fear. 
All  will  come  right,  my  child." 

She  listened  intently. 

"It  is  necessary  in  such  operations  that 
the  patient  should,  above  all,  be  cheerful 
and — and  happy — " 


"Oh,  yes.  .  .  .and  I  am  happy!  Truly! 
truly!"  she  breathed. 

""  -and  brave,  and  patient,  and  obedient 

and—"  His  voice  trembled  a  trifle. 
"You  must  lie  very  still,"  he  ended, 
liHstily. 

"Will  you  be  here?" 

"Yes — yes,  of  course!" 

"Then  I  will  lie  very  still." 

HE  LEFT  her  curled  up  in  an  easy-chair, 
smiling  at  him  with  blind  eyes;  he 
scarcely  found  his  way  down-stairs  for  all 
his  eyesight.  He  stumbled  to  the  grill- 
room door,  felt  for  the  knob,  and  flung  it 
open. 

A  flood  of  yellow  light  struck  him  like  a 
blow;  through  the  smoke  he  saw  the  wine- 
flushed  faces  of  Colonel  Hyssop  and 
Major  Brent  staring  at  him. 

"Gad,  Lansing!"  said  the  Major,  "you're 
white  and  shaky  as  a  ninety-nine-cent  toy 
lamb.  Come  in  and  have  a  drink,  m' 
boy!" 

"I  wanted  to  say,"  said  Lansing,  "that 
I  have  a  patient  in  5  and  6.  It's  an  emer- 
gency case;  I've  wired  for  Courtney  Thayer. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  privilege  and  courtesy 
of  the  club  for  my  patient.  It's  unusual; 
it's  intrusive.  Absolute  and  urgent  neces- 
sity is  my  plea." 

The  two  old  gentlemen  appeared  startled 
but  they  hastily  assured  Lansing  that  his 
request  would  be  honored;  and  Lansing 
went  away  to  pace  the  verandah  until 
Coursay  returned  from  the  telegraph 
station. 

In  the  grill-room  Major  Brent's  pop 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Colonel  in  inflamed 
inquiry. 

"Damme!"  snapped  the  Colonel,  "does 
that  young  man  take  this  club  for  a  hos- 
pital?" 

"He'll  be  washing  bandages  in  the  river 
next;  he'll  poison  the  trout  with  his  anti- 
septic stuffs!"  suggested  the  Major,  shud- 
dering. 

"The  club's  going  to  the  dogs!"  said  the 
Colonel,  with  a  hearty  oath. 

But  he  did  not  know  how  near  to  the 
dogs  the  club  already  was. 

V 

TT  IS  perfectly  true  that  the  club  and 
■'■  the  dogs  were  uncomfortably  close  to- 
gether. A  week  later  the  crisis  came  when 
Munn,  in  a  violent  rage,  accused  Sprowl  of 
spiriting  away  his  ward,  Eileen  O'Hara. 
But  when  Sprowl  at  last  comprehended 
that  the  girl  and  the  papers  had  really 
disappeared,  he  turned  like  a  maddened 
pig  on  Munn,  tore  the  signed  checks  to 
shreds  before  his  eyes,  and  cursed  him 
steadily  as  long  as  he  remained  within 
hearing. 

As  for  Munn,  his  game  appeared  to  be 
up.  He  hurried  to  New  York,  and  spent 
a  month  or  two  attempting  to  find  some 
trace  of  his  ward,  then  his  money  gave  out. 
He  returned  to  his  community  and  wrote 
a  cringing  letter  to  Sprowl,  begging  him 
to  buy  the  O'Hara  land  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  risk  the  legality  of  the  transfer.  To 
which  Sprowl  paid  no  attention.  A  week 
later  Munn  and  the  Shining  Band  left  for 
Munnville,  Maine. 

It  was  vaguely  understood  at  the  club 
that  Lansing  had  a  patient  in  5  and  6. 

"Probably  a  rich  woman  whom  he  can't 
afford  to  lose,"  suggested  Sprowl,  with  a 
sneer;  "but  I'm  cursed  if  I  can  see  why  he 
should  turn  this  club  into  a  drug-shop  to 
make  money  in!"  And  the  Colonel  and 
the  Major  agreed  that  it  was  indecent  in 
the  extreme. 

To  his  face,  of  course,  Sprowl,  the  Colonel 
and  the  Major  treated  Lansing  with  per- 
fect respect;  but  the  faint  odor  of  anti- 
septics from  rooms  5  and  6  made  them  mad- 
der and  madder  every  time  they  noticed  it. 

MEANWHILE  young  Coursay  had  a 
free  bridle;  Lansing  was  never  around 
to  interfere,  and  he  drove  and  rode  and 
fished  and  strolled  with  Agatha  Sprowl 
until  neither  he  nor  the  shameless  beauty 
knew  whether  they  were  standing  on  their 
heads  or  their  heels.  To  be  in  love  was  a 
new  sensation  to  Agatha  Sprowl;  to  believe 
himself  in  love  was  nothing  new  to  Coursay, 
but  the  flavor  never  palled. 

What  they  might  have  done — what, 
perhaps,  they  had  already  decided  to  do — 
nobody  but  they  knew.  The  chances  are 
that  they  would  have  bolted  if  they  had  not 
run  smack  into  that  rigid  sentinel  who 
guards  the  pathway  of  life.  The  sentinel 
IS  called  Fate.  And  it  came  about  in  the 
following  manner: 

Dr.  Courtney  Thayer  arrived  one  cool 
day  early  in  October;  Lansing  met  him 


with  a  quiet  smile,  and,  together,  these 
eminent  gentlemen  entered  rooms  5  and  6. 

A  few  moments  later  Courtney  Thayer 
came  out,  laughing,  followed  by  Lansing, 
who  also  appeared  to  be  a  prey  to  mirth. 

"She's  charming — she's  perfectly  charm- 
ing!" said  Courtney  Thayer.  "Where  the 
deuce  do  these  Yankee  convent  people  get 
that  elusive  Continental  flavor?  Her 
father    must    have   been    a    gentleman." 

"He  was  an  Irish  lumberman,"  said 
Lansing.  After  a  moment  he  added: 
"So    you    won't    come    back,     doctor?" 

"No,  it's  not  necessary;  you  know  that. 
I've  an  operation  to-morrow  in  Manhat- 
tan; I  must  get  back  to  town.  Wish  I 
could  stay  and  shoot  grouse  with  you,  but 
I  can't." 

"Come  up  for  the  fall  flight  of  wood- 
cock; I'll  wire  you  when  it's  on,"  urged 
Lansing. 

"Perhaps;  good-bye." 

Lansing  took  his  outstretched  hand  in 
both  of  his.  "There  is  no  use  in  my  trying 
to  tell  you  what  you  have  done  for  me, 
doctor,"  he  said. 

Thayer  regarded  him  keenly.  "Thought 
I  did  it  for  her,"  he  remarked. 

Instantly  Lansing's  face  turned  red- 
hot.  Thayer  clasped  the  young  man's 
hands  and  shook  them  till  they  ached. 

"You're  all  right,  my  boy — you're  all 
right!"  he  said  heartily;  and  was  gone  down 
the  stairs,  two  at  a  jump — a  rather  lively 
proceeding  for  the  famous  and  dignified 
Courtney  Thayer. 

LANSING  turned  and  entered  rooms  5 
and  6.  His  patient  was  standing  by 
the  curtained  window.  "Do  you  want 
to  know  your  fate?"  he  asked,  lightly. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  out  of  her 
lovely  eyes;  the  quaint,  listening  expression 
in  her  face  still  remained,  but  she  saw  him, 
this  time. 

"Am  I  well?"  she  asked,  calmly. 

"Yes.  .  .  .  perfectly." 

She  sat  down  by  the  window,  her  slender 
hands  folded,  her  eyes  on  him. 

"And  now,"  she  asked,  "what  am  I  to 
do?" 

He  understood,  and  bent  his  head  He 
had  an  answer  ready,  trembling  on  his 
lips;but  a  horror  of  presuming  on  her  grati- 
tude kept  him  silent. 

"Ami  to  go  back.  .  .  .to  him?"  she  said, 
faintly. 

"God  forbid!"  he  blurted  out.  With  all 
his  keen  eyesight,  how  could  he  fail  to 
see  the  adoration  in  her  eyes,  on  her 
mute  lips'  quivering  curve,  in  every  line  of 
her  body?  But  the  brutality  of  asking  for 
that  which  her  gratitude  might  not  with- 
hold froze  him.  It  was  no  use;  he  could 
not  speak. 

"Then— what?  Tell  me;  I  will  do  it," 
she  said,  in  a  desolate  voice.  "Of  course 
I  cannot  stay  here  now." 

Something  in  his  haggard  face  set  her 
heart  beating  heavily;  then  for  a  moment 
her  heart  seemed  to  stop.  She  covered 
her  eyes  with  a  swift  gesture. 

"Is  it  pain?"  he  asked  quickly.  "Let 
me  see  your  eyes!"  Her  hands  covered 
them.  He  came  to  her;  she  stood  up,  and 
he  drew  her  fingers  from  her  eyes  and  look- 
ed into  them  steadily.  But  what  he  saw 
there  he  alone  knows;  for  he  bent  closer, 
shaking  in  every  limb;  and  both  her  arms 
crept  to  his  shoulders  and  her  clasped 
hands  tightened  around  his  neck. 

Which  was  doubtless  an  involuntary 
muscular  affection  incident  on  successful 
operations  for  lamellar  or  zonular  catar- 
act. 


THAT  day  they  opened  the  steel  box. 
She  understood  little  of  what  he  read 
to  her;  presently  he  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  arid  remained 
staring,  reading  on  and  on  in  absorbed 
silence. 

Content,  serene,  numbed  with  her 
happiness,  she  watched  him  sleepily. 

He  muttered  under  his  breath:  "Sprowl! 
What  a  fool!  What  a  cheap  fool!  And 
vet  not  one  among  us  even  suspected  him  of 
Ihatt" 

After  a  long  time  he  looked  up  at  the 
girl,  blankly  at  first,  and  with  a  grimace  of 
disgust.  "You  see,"  he  said,  and  gave  a 
curious  laugh — "you  see  that — that  you 
own  all  this  land  of  ours — as  far  as  I  can 
make  out." 

After  a  long  explanation  she  partly 
understood,  and  laughed  outright,  a  clear 
child's  laugh  without  a  trace  of  that  sad 
undertone  he  knew  so  well. 

"But  we  are  not  going  to  take  it  away    ^ 
from  your  club — are  we?  "  she  asked .  ; 

"No,"  he  said;  "let  the  club  have  the    J 
land — your  land!     What  do  we  care?     We 
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"She  is  Pretty— Yes; 

But  notice  those  dingy  teeth" 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


They  are  due  to  film 

Think  how  dull  teeth  lessen  countless 
women's  charms.  And  that  dullness  is  due 
to  a  film. 

That  film  is  on  all  teeth.  It  is  constantly 
forming.  If  you  don't  combat  it,  it  may 
cling  and  tartar  may  form.  It  may  absorb 
.stains  and  discolor.  Then  the  teeth  become 
conspicuously  shabby. 

The  film  when  new  is  viscous.  You  can 
feel  it  with  your  tongue.  But,  if  not  re- 
moved, it  forms  a  coat — a  cloudy  coat,  and 
in  some  places  tartar.  It  enters  crevices 
and  stays.  And,  besides  destroying  luster, 
it  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

How  teeth  are  ruined 

Modern  scientists  have  proved  that  film 
is  the  teeth's  chief  enemy.  It  causes  many 
troubles  which  very  few  escape. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  ot  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Also  of  many  other  troubles,  local  and  in- 
ternal. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  cannot  dis- 
solve film,  so  the  tooth  brush  has  left 
much  of  it  intact.  The  vigorous  dental 
cleanings  which  remove  it  come  too  far 
apart.  Thus  millions  find  that  well- 
brushed  teeth  discolor  and  decay.  And 
statistics  show  that,   despite   all   cleanly 


methods,   tooth   troubles   have   been   con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  long  war  on  film 

Dental  science  has  for  years  been  seek- 
ing a  film  combatant,  out  every  method 
long  proved  inefficient. 

Then  came  the  idea  of  applying  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  pepsin 
was  to  dissolve  film,  then  to  day  by  day 
combat  it. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
So  that  way  long  seemed  barred.  Then 
science  discovered  a  harmless  activating 
method,  and  active  pepsin  could  be  every 
day  applied. 

Now  a  way  to  end  it 

Able  authorities  subjected  the  method 
to  many  clinical  and  laboratory  tests. . 
Thousands  of  dentists  have  for  years  been 
watching  its  results.  Its  harmless  eflfi- 
ciency  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 
And  now  leading  dentists  everywhere  are 
urging  its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  now  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  It  is  based  on 
active  pepsin,  but  it  also  meets  other 
modern  requirements.  In  three  great 
ways  it  brings  to  people  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 

The  evidence  is  free 

Pepsodent  quickly  proves  itself.  The  re- 


suits    are    evident    and    quick.  ' 

The  user  sees  and  feels  it  doing 
what  has  not  been  done  before. 

So,  to  quickly  spread  the  facts,  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 
Also  a  book  explaining  all  the  reasons  for 
results. 

This  is  to  urge  every  woman  to  get  it. 
Not  for  her  own  sake  alone,  but  for  her 
family's  sake.  Nearly  everyone  sulfers 
from  that  film  unless  it  is  successfully 
combated,  and  some  results  are  life-long 
in  eflFect. 

See  what  Pepsodent  does,  then  judge 
what  its  constant  use  will  mean  in  your 
home. 


Millions  of  teeth  now  glisten 

Millions  of  people  are  now  using  Pepsodent.     You 

see  glistening  teeth  now  wherever  you  look.     Ask 

your  friends  about  them.     They  will  probably  say 

that  those  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth  are  due  to 

Pepsodent 

Then  try  it  yourself.     Watch  the  results  on  your 

own  tteth.    Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  combined  with  two  other 
newly-recognized  essentials.  Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere,  used  by  millions  of  people  and  sup- 
plied by  every  druggist  in  large  tubes. 


Note  the  change 
in  a  week 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  1(1- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
tho  teeth  feel  after  usiny-. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  flim-coat  dis- 
appears. The  results  are  both 
quick  and  convincing. 


r 


lO-DAY  TUBE  FREE 


-n 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.    703,    1104    S.    Wabasl 
I     Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  ti. 

I 


L 


Only  One  Tube  to  a  Family 
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BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

A  CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Patron— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ontario 


Beautiful   Krounda. 

Courses  from  Junior  School  to  Univer- 

Bity  preparation. 

Muaic,    arts,    physical    culture,    outdoor 
sports,    swimming    pool    and    rink. 
Highly  qualified  teaohera  in  all  branches. 


For  Calendar  apply  to  MISS  F.  E.  CARROLL.  PRINCIPAL. 
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Nourishing, 
Digestible, 
No  Cooking. 
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For  Infaats,  bTaliJt  and  Growiof  CiuldnB.     Rich  Milk,  Malted  Grain  Extract  in  Powdei. 


'rtscoe 


1921  Model 


Which  is  most  important  in  a  car — 

ECONOMY?  COMFORT?  APPEARANCE?  STRENGTH? 

From  a  viewpoint  of  Briscoe  manufacturers,  all  are  equally 
important,  and  the  1921  Model  Briscoe  embodies  every  one  of 
these  features  developed  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Economy  of  operation  has  been  a  Briscoe  feature  for  so  long 
that  the  words  "Briscoe"  and  "Economy"  are  almost  inseparable 
in  the  Motor-Car  World.  The  famous  Briscoe  Motor  that  has 
established  that  wonderful  record  for  low  gasoline  consumption 
is  expected  to  achieve  even  greater  triumphs  in  the  1921  Briscoe 
by  reason  of  new  refinements  in  motor  and  design. 

The  appearance  of  the  1921  Briscoe  is  a  masterly  accomp- 
lishment in  itself.  The  tilted  radiator,  a  new  Briscoe  feature, 
adds  a  trim  smartness  to  Briscoe's  beauty  of  line.  At  the  same 
time  tilting  the  radiator  at  this  slight  angle  gives  a  straight  line 
'  drive  from  front  bearing  to  rear  axle,  and  greatly  increases  the 
cooling  efficiency  to  the  maximum.  The  new  Briscoe  color  called 
BRISCOE  TRUE  BLUE  and  the  upholstering  of  genuine  long 
grain  leather  further  enhances  its  rich  appearance. 

Briscoe  light  weight  has  accomplished  a  saving  in  tires  as 
exceptional  as  the  fuel  saving.  Although  weight  has  been  re- 
duced in  the  1921  Briscoe  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  correct 
engineering  principles,  not  one  atom  of  strength,  sturdiness,  or 
comfort  has  been  sacrificed.  In  fact  the  Briscoe  Spring  Suspen- 
sion with  a  long,  low  semi-elliptic  spring  has  accomplished  an 
action  that  completely  absorbs  all  road  shocks,  conserving  the 
wear  on  the  car  as  well  as  increasing  the  riding  comfort. 

The  1921  Briscoe  by  its  record  in  gasoline,  and  tire  mileage; 
by  its  comfort  and  ease  of  riding  and  handling,  will  prove  that 
Briscoe  Engineers  have  developed  to  marvellous  perfection  the 
features  that  make  for  unqualified  satisfaction  in  a  motor  car. 
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will  never  come  here  again!"  He  sat  a 
moment,  thinking,  then  sprang  up.  "We 
will  go  to  New  York  to-morrow,"  he  said; 
"and  I'll  just  step  out  and  say  good-bye 
to  Sprowl — I  think  he  and  his  wife  are  also 
going  to-morrow;  I  think  they're  going  to 
Europe,  to  livel  I'm  sure  they  are;  and 
that  they  will  never  come  back. 

And,  curiou-sly  enough,  that  is  exactly 
what  they  did;  and  they  are  there  yet. 
And  their  establishment  in  the  Americaii 
colony  is  the  headquarters  for  all  nobility 
in  exile,  including  the  chivalrous  Orleans. 

Which  is  one  sort  of  ju.stice — the  Lansing 
sort;  and,  anyway,  Coursay  survived  and 
married  an  actress  a  year  later.  And  the 
club  still  remains  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Eileen  Lansing's  land;  and  Major 
Brent  is  now  its  president. 

As  for  Munn,  he  has  permanently  retired 
to  Munnville,  Maine,  where  it  is  reported, 
he  has  cured  several  worthy  and  wealthy 
people  by  the  simple  process  of  prayer. 


The  Parts  Men  Play 

Continued  from  page  22 

let  us  have  peace,"  has  done  its  work. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  Austin, 
you  have  been  a  traitor." 

Selwyn  rose  furiously  to  his  feet.  "This 
is,  the  end  of  our  friendship,"  he  said,  with 
his  voice  almost  choking,  and  his  shoul- 
ders chafing  under  the  passion  which  pos- 
sessed him.  "Your  chief  has  chosen  to 
name  me  as  a  reason  for  keeping  you  in 
America,  and  so  it  is  I  who  have  come  be- 
tween you  and  Marjory.  For  that  I  am 
sorry.  But  when  you  question  my  loyalty 
to  America — that  is  the  finish." 

Van  Derwater  had  also  risen  to  his  feet 
and  with  the  utmost  courtesy  listened  to 
Selwyn's  outburst.  More  than  ever  there 
was  a  mystic  atmosphere  of  the  Past  in  his 
bearing.  He  might  have  been  a  diplomat 
of  the  sixteenth  century  bidding  adieu  to  a 
thwarted  enemy  plenipotentiary. 

"Austin,"  he  said,  with  the  merest 
inclination  of  his  head,  and  his  arms  hang- 
ing wearily  by  his  sides,  "we  live.  .  .  in 
difficult  times." 

With  an  angry  gesture,  Selwyn  left  the 
room  and,  taking  his  coat  and  hat  from  the 
negro,  went  again  into  the  street. 

Closing  his  study  door,  Van  Derwater 
moved  slowly  to  his  chair,  and,  lifting  his 
book,  opened  it.  For  a  long  time  he 
gazed  at  the  open  page  without  reading  a 
line.     "Difficult    times,"    he    murmured. 

STILL  seized  with  uncontrollable  fury, 
Selwyn  stamped  his  way  through  the 
streets.  Colliding  heavily  with  a  passer- 
by, he  turned  and  cursed  him  for  his 
clumsiness.  He  cherished  a  mad  desire 
to  return  to  Van  Derwater's  rooms  and 
force  an  apology  by  violence.  He  had 
expected  criticism,  reproach,  even  abuse — 
but  that  any  man  should  brand  him  trea- 
sonous!  

He  spat  into  the  gutter,  and  a  sound  that 
was  almost  a  snarl  escaped  from  his  throat. 
He  stopped,  irresolute,  and  the  wound  in 
his  head  burst  into  a  violent  pain.  He 
leaned  against  a  post  until  the  agony  had 
passed,  and  once  more  he  made  for  Broad- 
way. At  the  sight  of  his  face  glowing- 
red  with  passion,  girls  tittered  and  men 
drew  aside. 

Crossing  the  road,  he  stood  to  let  a 
street  car  pass,  its  covered  wheels  giving  an 
odd  resemblance  to  an  armored  car, 
when  an  extra  burst  of  light  made  him 
look  up. 

It  was  the  gum  advertisement  again. 

CHAPTER  XX 
A  Night  in  January 

NEXT  morning  when  Selwyn  left  his 
hotel,  a  few  desultory  snowflakes  were 
falling  through  the  air,  and  moistly  expir- 
ing on  the  asphalt  pavements.  It  lacked 
a  few  minutes  of  nine,  and  the  thousands 
who  man  the  machinery  of  New  York's 
business  were  hurrying  to  their  appointed 
places.  People  who  had  to  catch  trains 
were  hurrying  to  stations;  and  people  who 
had  nowhere  to  go  were  hurrying  still 
faster.  Taxi-cabs  were  rushing  people 
across  the  city;  and  other  taxi-cabs  were 
rushing  them  back  again.  The  overhead 
railway  was  rattling  and  roaring  its  noisy 
way;  the  surface  cars  were  clattering  and 
clanging  through  the  traffic;  and  every  half- 
minute  the  subways  were  belching  up 
cargoes  of  toilers  into  the  open  air. 
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New  York  was  in  a  hurry. 

All  night  the  great  engine  of  a  million 
parts  had  lain  idle,  but  morning  was  the 
signal  that  every  wheel  must  leap  into 
action  again,  driven  by  the  inexhaustible 
army  of  human  souls.  Hurry,  noise, 
clamor,  greed,  fever,  progress.  .  .  An- 
other day  had  dawned! 

Crossing  Broadway  to  reach  Fourth 
Avenue,  Selwyn  could  not  repress  a  smile 
at  the  stricken  glory  of  the  great  Midway. 
The  illuminated  signs  that  had  searched 
the  secret  crevices  of  the  mind  and  had 
aided  the  iridescent  foam  seen  from  the 
harbor,  looked  tawdry  and  vulgar,  like  a 
circus  on  a  rainy  morning.  Even  the 
theatres,  with  their  sign-bearing  super- 
latives, were  garish  and  illusion-shattering. 
There  was  almost  an  apologetic  air  about 
the  bill-boards  proclaiming  their  nightly 
offering  to  be  the  "biggest  ever." 

Selwyn  began  to  resent  that  word 
"biggest."  One  of  the  sad  things  about 
America  is  that  she  started  out  to  make 
language  her  slave — only  to  find  that  it  is 
becoming  her  master. 

ENTERING  a  great  office  building  he 
consulted  the  directory-board,  and 
was  swooped  up  to  the  twenty-fourth 
floor  in  a  non-stop  elevator.  Finding  the 
room  of  his  literary  agent,  he  went  in,  but 
a  young  lady  told  him  Mr.  Lyons  was  in 
Chicago. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Selwyn.  "I 
shall  see  him  when  he  returns.  But  I 
want  a  couple  of  addresses.  Have  you  the 
file  of  letters  to  me?  Austin  Selwyn  is  my 
name." 

The  younglady  was  gratifyingly  flustered 
at  the  announcement  and  by  her  haste  to 
produce  the  required  letters  indicated  the 
esteem  in  which  her  employer  held  the 
author. 

"It  was  early  last  September,"  said  he. 
"Mr.  Lyons  mentioned  two  names:  a 
Mr.  Schneider,  who  purchased  foreign 
rights  of  my  stuff;  and  someone  who 
wanted  me  to  lecture — yes,  that  is  the 
letter.  Could  you  give  me  the  addresses 
of  these  gentlemen?" 

.  She  wrote  them  on  a  card  and  gave  it  to 
him.  "Mr.  J.  V.  Schneider,"  she  said,  "is 
in  the  Standard  Exchange  Building,  just 
one  block  below  here;  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Benja- 
min is  on  28th  Street,  in  the  United  Manu- 
facturing Corporation." 

Thanking  her  for  her  courtesy,  Selwyn 
left  the  office,  and  going  directly  to  Mr. 
Schneider's  place  of  business,  sent  in  his 
card.  He  was  ushered  through  a  large 
room  where  a  dozen  typewriters  were 
clicking  noisily,  and  reaching  the  private 
office  of  Mr.  Schneider,  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  small,  crafty-faced  man, 
whose  oily  smile  and  air  of  deference  did 
not  harmonize  with  his  eyes,  which  were  as 
shifty  and  gleaming  as  those  of  a  rat.  He 
shook  hands  with  his  visitor,  and  then 
clawed  at  the  papers  on  his  desk  with 
moist  fingers  that  were  abnormally  long. 

"Well,  Mister  Selvyn,"  said  Mr.  Schnei- 
der gutturally,  "to  vot  do  I  attribute  dis 
honor?     Have  a  cigar — sit  down." 

"May  I  break  the  rule  of  your  office?" 
said  the  author,  indicating  a  sign  on  the 
wall  which  read:  NIX  ON  THE  WAR. 
"If  you  will  be  so  kind,  I  want  to  speak  of 
matters  not  far  removed  from  that  sub- 
ject." 

Mr.  Schneider  shifted  his  cigar  to  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  laughed  immoder- 
ately. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  roared,  leaning  for- 
ward, and  thrusting  a  long,  dirty  finger  into 
Selwyn's  chest.  "That  is  vot  I  call  mine 
adjustable  creed.  For  most  peoples  vot 
gom'  here— NIX.  But  for  fine  fellers 
likeyou"-" 

WITH  a  greasy  chuckle  he  mounted  his 
chair  and  turned  the  sign  about. 
On  the  reverse  side  there  was  a  coat-of- 
arms,  and  the  words:  DEUTSCHLAND 
UBER    ALLES. 

"Vot  you  tink?"  grinned  Mr.  Schneider, 
speaking  from  the  altitude  of  the  chair. 
"Goot,  ugh?"  He  turned  the  thing  about 
and  stepped  down  again,  wringing  his 
hands  in  huge  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
thing.  "You  can  spik  blainly.  Mister 
Selvyn,"  he  went  on  amiably.  "Ve 
unnerstan'  each  odder,  heinl  Von't  you 
smoke  one  of  dem  cigars?" 

"No,"  said  Selwyn.  He  looked  at  the 
little  man  for  about  ten  seconds,  then, 
crassing  to  the  wall,  wrenched  the  sigri 
away,  nail  and  all. 

"Here,  here,"  protested  Mr.  Schneider, 
backing  warily  to  the  door,  "vot  for  you  do 


this?  Vot  you  mean,  you  great  big  four- 
Rusher?" 

The  young  man  eyed  the  sign  and  then 
the  German's  head,  apparently  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  them  together.  Mr. 
Schneider  further  developed  his  plan  of 
retreat  by  taking  a  grasp  of  the  door 
handle. 

"That's  for  people  who  say  'Nix  on  the 

War,'  "  said  Selwyn,  breaking  the  sign  in 

his  hands  as  if  it  were  made  of  matchwood. 

And  this  is  for  your  damned  Deutsch- 

land!" 

He  broke  the  remainder  over  his  knee, 
and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  flat  desk,  up- 
settmg  an  ink-bottle  the  contents  of  which 
dripped  juicily  to  the  floor. 

"But  aint  you,"  said  Mr.  Schneider,  in  a 
voice  that  was  almost  a  squeal,  "don't 
you  got  no  resbect  for  Chermany?  Only 
yesterday  der  ambassador,  he  tole  me  that 
after  the  var,  for  all  you  wrote  to  help  der 
Faderland,  der  Kaiser,  himself,  vill  on  you 
bestow — " 

Before  the  speaker  could  acquaint  the 
author  with  the  exact  nature  of  the  honor 
in  store  for  him,  Selwyn  had  seized  him  by 
the  coat  lapels,  and  was  shaking  him  so 
violently  that  Mr.  Schneider's  natural 
talent  for  double-facedness  was  developed 
to  a  pitch  where  an  observant  looker-on 
might  have  counted  at  least  five  of  him 
vibrating  at  once. 

"You  dirty  little  hound,"  said  Selwyn, 
without  relaxing  in  the  least  the  shaking 
process,  "if  you  ever  use  my  name  again, 
or  send  out  anything  written,  or  supposed 
to  be  written  by  me,  I'll — " 

For  once  words  failed  him,  and  lifting 
the  little  man  almost  off  the  floor,  he  de- 
posited him  violently  on  his  own  desk,  in 
the  midst  of  the  pool  formed  by  the  ink. 

"Nix  on  the  war!"  snorted  Selwyn 
defiantly,  putting  on  his  hat.  He  was 
going  to  add  a  few  more  crushing  remarks, 
but,  altering  his  mind,  went  out,  slam- 
ming the  door  so  violently  that  all  the 
typewriters  engaged  in  sending  out  Ger- 
man propaganda  were  startled  into  an  in- 
stant of  silence. 

As  for  Mr.  Schneider,  he  sat  still  amidst 
the  wreck  of  his  desk,  pondering  over  a 
famous  definition  of  war  given  by  an 
American  general  named  Sherman. 

VyiTHOUT    waiting    to    catch     the 
VV  driver's  eye,  the  impetuous  idealist 
overtook  an  empty  taxi-cab,  and  jumped 
into  it. 

"United  Manufacturing,  28th  Street," 
he  called.     "Make  it  fast." 

On  arrival  at  his  destination  he  found 
that  Mr.  C.  B.  Benjamin  was  the  president 
of  the  United  Manufacturing  Company, 
which — so  a  large  calendar  stated— was  the 
biggest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  universe. 
It  had  more  branches,  more  output,  more 
character,  more  push  than  any  other 
three  enterprises  in  America. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  in,  but  could  be  seen 
only  by  appointment,  so  said  a  sleek- 
haired  young  man   of  immaculate  dress. 

"Give  him  that  card,  and  tell  him  I  want 
to  see  him  at  once,"  said  Selwyn,  with  a 
forcefulness  that  caused  a  look  of  pain  to 
cross  the  young  man's  countenance. 

"Please  sit  down,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do." 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  Selwyn  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  go  right  in,  which  he 
did,  going  past  a  number  of  people  who 
had  various  big  propositions  to  put  before 
the  big  man  when  they  could  gain  his  ear. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Selwyn,"  said  the 
president,  a  smartly  dressed  Jew,  with  a 
shrewd  face,  and  an  unquestionable  dignity 
of  manner.  "You  have  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, I  see." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
come  right  down  to  business?" 

"Mind?  How  else  could  I  have  built 
up  the  United  Manufacturing  Company? 
Have  a  cigar?" 

"No,  thanks.  Mr.  Benjamin,  you  wrote 
my  agent  that  you  wanted  me  to  lecture  on 
thefallacy  of  war." 

"Sure,"  said  the  president. 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

Mr.  Benjamin  removed  his  spectacles 
and  wiped  them  carefully.  Putting  them 
on,  he  surveyed  his  visitor  through  them. 
After  that  he  took  them  off  again,  and 
winked  confidentially.  "Mr.  Selwyn,"  he 
chuckled,  "you  aint  a  child  and  I  see  that 
I  can't  put  over  any  sob  stuff  with  you. 
I  told  your  agent  I  would  pay  him  real 
money  for  you  to  lecture.  Well,  take  it 
from  me,  when  the  president  of  the  United 
Manufacturing  Company  pays  out  any  of 
his  greenbacks  he  don't  expect  nothing  for 
something,  eh?" 
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Away  from  the  rattle  and  dust  of  the  city,  out 
where  the  still  places,  the  woods,  and  the  fern- 
sweet  air  make  you  feel  a  new  existence;  where 
it  feels  good  to  breathe  deep;  where  you  eat  and 
sleep  and  gain  pounds  in  days.    The  only  sport 

way  to  get  there  is  by  motor,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  sport 
and  the  pleasure  of  motoring  is  to  travel  without  any  tire 
trouble.  For  such  a  trip,  make  sure  your  car  is  equipped  with 
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It   may   cost   you 
money 

to   ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  might  be  selling  a 
new,  better,  more  economical 
food;  or  a  utensil  that  would 
save  money  and  time;  or  an 
article  that  would  add  great- 
ly to  your  comfort  and  well- 
being;  or  some  better  ma- 
terial for  making  shoes  or 
clothing — but  you  would 
never  know  it. 


"I    don't    understand 
Selwyn  quietly. 


you — yet,"   said 


MR.  BENJAMIN  leaned  back  in  his 
swivel  chair  and  cut  the  end  of  a 
cigar  with  a  little  silver  knife.  "Business," 
he  said,  "is  business,  eh?" 

"Agreed,"  was  the  terse  response.  "I 
am  still  waiting  to  know  why  you  offered 
your  money  to  me." 

Mr.  Benjamin  leaned  forward,  and  tak- 
ing up  his  glasses,  waved  them  hypnotically 
at  the  young  man.  "Simply  business,"  he 
said.  "Same  with  you — same  with  me. 
You  write  all  this  dope  against  war — 
why?  Because  you  know  there's  big 
money  in  it.  I  pay  you  to  lecture  because 
you  can  help  to  keep  America  out  of  the 
war.  In  1913  I  was  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  To-day  I  have  ten 
million.  We  are  wise  men,  Mr.  Selwyn, 
both  of  us.  While  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
fight,  you  and  I  make  money." 

As  if  his  bones  were  aching  with  fatigue, 
Austin  Selwyn  rose  wearily  to  his  feet,  and, 
without  comment,  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
office.  .  .  But  the  clerks  noticed  that  his 
face  was  ashy-pale,  like  that  of  a  prisoner 
who  has  received  the  maximum  sentence  of 
the  law. 

THE  days  that  followed  were  the  bitter- 
est Austin  Selwyn  had  ever  known. 

It  is  not  in  the  plan  of  the  Great  Dra- 
matist that  men  shall  look  on  life  and  not 
play  a  part.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
who  escape  the  call-boy's  summons,  and 
gaze  on  human  existence  much  as  a  passing 
pageant,  but  even  for  them  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  moment  called  Death 
when   every   man    must   take   the   stage. 

For  years  Austin  Selwyn  had  stood  apart, 
mingling  with  those  who  were  enduring 
the  sword-thrusts  of  fate,  as  an  author 
chats  with  the  players  on  the  stage  between 
the  acts.  Even  the  great  tragedy  of  war 
had  served  only  to  enrich  the  processes  of 
his  mind.  It  is  true  he  had  known  com- 
passion, sorrow,  and  anger  through  it,  but 
they  were  only  counterfeit  emotions,  bom 
of  the  grip  of  war  on  his  imagination. 

But  at  last  life  had  reached  out  its 
talons  and  grasped  him.  For  every  human 
experience  he  had  avoided,  he  was  to  know 
it,  multiplied.  Stripped  of  his  last  hope  of 
justifying  his  idealism,  he  saw  remorse, 
discouragement,  a  sense  of  utter  futility, 
the  scorn  of  friends,  the  applause  of 
traitors.  .  .  he  saw  them  all  as  shadows 
closing  into  blackness  ahead  of  him. 

He  tried  to  return  to  England,  but  pass- 
port difficulties  were  made  insurmount- 
able. He  went  to  Boston,  only  to  find 
that  those  he  valued  turned  against  him, 
and  those  he  detested  welcomed  him  as 
a  comrade.  He  returned  to  New  York, 
but  every  avenue  of  activity  was  closed 
to  him,  save  the  one  he  had  chosen  for 
himself — that  of  world^pacifism. 

He  had  always  been  a  man  of  strong, 
underlying  passions,  and  in  his  veins  there 
was  the  hot,  undissipated  blood  of  youth; 
but  his  brain  had  been  the  controlling 
force  in  every  action  of  his  life.  Hitherto 
he  had  never  questioned  its  cornplete 
mastery;  but  as  he  pondered  over  his  fall 
he  knew  that  it  was  his  brain  that  had 
ridden  him  to  it.  He  no  longer  trusted  its 
workings.  It  had  proved  rebel  and  brought 
him  to  disaster. 

And  with  that  inner  challenge  came  the 
supreme  ordeal  of  his  life. 

As  rivers,  held  imprisoned  by  winter,  will 
burst  their  confines  in  the  spring  and  over- 
run the  land,  all  the  passions  which  had 
been  cooled  and  tempered  by  his  intel- 
lectual discipline  swarmed  through  his 
arteries  in  revolt.  No  longer  was  the 
brain  dominating  the  body;  instead,  he 
was  on  fire  with  a  hundred  mad  flames  of 
desire,  springing  from  sources  he  knew 
nothing  of.  They  clung  to  him  by  day  and 
haunted  him  at  night.  They  sang  to  him 
that  vice  had  its  own  heaven,  as  well  as 
hell — that  licentiousness  held  f  orgetfulness. 
He  heard  whispers  in  the  air  that  there 
were  drugs  which  opened  perfumed  caves 
of  delight;  and  secret  places  where  sin 
was  made  beautiful  with  mystic  music 
and  incense  of  flowers. 

When  conscience — or  whatever  it  is  in 
us  that  combats  desire — urged  him  to 
close  his  ears  to  the  voices,  he  cursed  it  for 
a  meddlesome  thing.  Since  Life  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  he  would  take 
it  up!  If  he  had  to  travel  the  chambers  of 
disgrace  and  discouragement  he  would 
go  on  to  the  halls  of  sensual  abandonment. 
Life  had  torn  aside  the  curtain — it  was  for 
him  to  search  the  recesses  of  experience. 
To  be  Continued. 
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Germany  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

//  Indemnities  Are  Not  Exacted,  the  Teutons  Will  Use  Resources  to  Conquer  World  Trade. 

By  HERBERT   KAUFMAN 


•p  ETURNING  from  a  trip  through 
*^  Germany,  Herbert  Kaufman,  the  well- 
known  American  writer  and  editor  of 
McClure's  Magazine,  writes  to  the  London 
Times  that  Germany  is  in  a  sound  position, 
is  recovering  rapidly  and  in  a  position  to 
pay  full  indemnities.  On  the  latter  point 
he  agrees  with  Col.  MacLean,  who  declared 
in  MacLean's  Magazine  over  a  year  ago  that 
Germany  was  able  to  make  full  reparation. 
Mr.   Kaufman  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

If  Germany  is  threatened  by  Bol- 
shevism and  despair,  the  ominous  signs 
were  signally  lacking  in  the  region  from 
which  I  have  just  returned. 

If  Germany  is  incapable  of  preserving 
law  and  order,  without  the  maintenance  of 
great  bodies  of  armed  men,  the  disaffected 
multitudes  offered  as  excuse  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  military  forces  are  concen- 
trated beyond  the  area  of  my  observations. 

While  Germany's  envoys  have  been 
bickering,  dickering,  finessing,  haggling, 
and  playing  for  time  across  the  border, 
her  people  are  making  roads,  repairing 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  building 
houses,  pushing  production,  and  culti- 
vating every  inch  of  arable  ground  with  an 
intensity  that  betokens  unbroken  moral 
and  undeterred  resolve. 

Given  many  more  months  of  grace  and 
the  shrewd  Teuton  will  have  much  of  his 
indemnity  money  securely  and  irreparably 
invested  in  concrete  houses,  highways, 
rails,  and  ballast. 

The  rnilliards  for  which  the  Supreme 
Council  is  ineffectually  reaching  lie  heaped 
along  the  roadside  ready  for  eager  shovels. 
They  are  being  transmitted  into  mortar 
and  moulded  into  bricks.  I  speak  only 
for  the  section  I  have  personally  visited, 
l)ut  if  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  as  well 
ordered  and  industrious,  if  the  remaining 
population  is  carrying  on  with  equal 
fervour,  German  skill  and  German  will 
can  cope  with  the  very  reasonable  debt 
owed  to  justice  and  the  victims  of  her 
megalomania. 

Germany  is  suffering  from  shortages, 
but  so  is  all  civilization.  The  mark  has 
woefully  depreciated,  but  not  beyond  the 
recuperative  capacity  of  such  an  efficient 
people. 

Meat  is  expensive  in  Germany,  not  in- 
trinsically dearer  than  in  many  other 
lands.  There  is  no  linen.  Fats  are  still 
scarce,  soap  is  costly,  fabrics  of  all  sorts  in 
limited  supply,  but  German  bones  are 
still  well  upholstered,  and  the  common 
fare  is  more  varied  and  nutritious  than 
Italy's  or  .lapan's.  Sundays  and  holidays 
are  marked  by  throngs  of  picnickers,  by- 
lanes  are  crowded  with  bicycles  and 
pleasure  carts.  Horses  are  numerous  and, 
if  anything,  far  too  plump. 

If  defeat  and  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  Allies  have  soured  the  German  char- 
acter and  offered  a  fertile  surface  for  Bol- 
shevism, the  German  has  suddenly  become 
past  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
and  these  are  the  merriest  lot  of  anarchists 
I  have  ever  met. 

Folk  generally  are  not  well  dressed — 
they  never  have  been.  Shoes  are  not 
smart — German  foot-gear  never  was,  but 
if  boots  are  clumsy,  they  are  sound  and 
efficient,  and  thus  far  neither  sabot  nor 
<'logs  seem  necessary,  even  for  the  farmers. 

The  loudly  bewailed  lack  of  fuel  has  not 
yet  affected  the  vast  southern  forests. 
The  slopes  of  the  Schwarzwald  seem  as 
thickly  timbered  as  ever,  and  every  little 
copse  is  as  trim  as  a  public  park.  There 
may  be  a  lack  of  metal,  but  it  is  not  ap- 
parent on  the  telegraph  poles.  Germany 
has  metal  enough  and  money  enough  to 
kcej)  her  communications  in  pre-war  con- 
dition, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
America  or  France  or  England. 

As  for  necessities  the  beer  is  unspeak- 
able—but so  is  that  of  England.  One 
may  fill  any  ordinary,  need  at  the  chemist's, 
chocolates  and  bon  bons  of  fair  quality 
can  be  had  at  every  turn.  The  bread  is 
very  poor,  but  it  suffices,  and  I  have  eaten 
worse  at  home. 

The  best  meal  I  have  had  in  Europe  was 
at  thf  Hotel  Stephanie  in  Baden-Baden. 
For  a  dinner  (two  persons)  comprising 
cocktails  of  orange  juice  with  English  gin 
and  a  dash  of  absinthe,  a  perfect  consomm^, 


a  young  Rhine  salmon,  with  mayonnaise 
such  as  neither  London  nor  Paris  provides, 
hors  d'oeuvres  decidedly  better  than  the 
Pre-Catalan  or  Claridge's  can  furnish, 
steaks  of  infinite  tenderness,  with  marrow 
Bordelaise  sauce,  new  peas,  new  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter,  a  bottle  of  Himmelreich 
Gracher,  and  the  best  Java  coffee,  together 
with  the  chauffeur's  food  and  drinks  (in- 
cluding a  15  per  cent,  tax.)  I  paid  exactly 
372  marks  (about  21.  10s.  at  present  rate 
of  exchange.  And  this,  mind  you,  at  an 
hotel  which  even  the  manager  of  the  famed 
Crillon  acknowledges  to  be  the  best  on  the 
Continent. 

The  recent  maitre  d'holel  of  the  Hotel 
Chatham,  Paris,  one  of  the  head  waiters 
of  the  Carlton,  and  a  former  chef  de  service 
of  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  approach- 
ed my  table  at  intervals  and  renewed 
acquaintance,  but  none  of  the  three  at- 
tempted in  the  least  to  propagandize, 
except  by  expressing  the  hope  that  America 
would  soon  interest  itself  in  furnishing 
milk  and  better  flour  for  the  younger 
children,  who,  they  assured  me,  were  sadly 
in  need  of  both. 

They  were  excellently  dressed,  robust, 
evidently  contented,  and  hinted  that  I 
would  soon  find  them  back  at  their  old 
posts. 

Nowhere  did  I  encounter  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  outer  world's  attitude  toward 
the  Germans.  They  feel  certain  that  once 
the  details  of  settlement  have  been  ar- 
ranged we  shall  severally  welcome  them 
back  to  the  fold  and  afford  them  all  past 
opportunities    to    prosper    in    our   midst. 

But  there  is  no  servility,  no  cringing;  a 
strange  dignity  rather,  and  well-measured 
courtesy,  as  befits  a  people  satisfied  as  to 
their  status  and  worth. 

In  Karlsruhe  I  spent  several  hours  at 
Police  Headquarters  inquiring  for  an 
American  friend  who  had  married  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Technical  High  School  there, 
and,  while  a  search  was  being  made  through 
the  records,  had  ample  opportunity  for 
conversation  with  the  officials.  They  ex- 
pressed no  regret  over  Germany's  position, 
and  in  nowise  endeavoured  to  win  my 
sympathy.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon several  prisoners  were  brought  in  and 
ordered  to  find  work,  it  being  explained  to 
me  that  idlers  are  no  longer  permitted. 
The  headquarters  telephone  operator 
asserted  that  the  moral  throughout  in  that 
section  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that 
infractions  of  law  and  order  are  well 
within  the  norm. 

Karlsruhe  is  tidy,  its  pleasure  gardens 
well  patronized,  children  as  lusty  as  those 
on  the  streets  of  London.  The  latest 
Paris  modes  were  in  evidence,  building 
operations  are  in  full  blast,  and  factories 
running  on  schedule. 

I  found  one  batch  of  cattle  waiting  for 
shipment  at  the  railroad  yards,  but  saw 
only  one  milk  cow,  one  goat,  and  no  sheep. 

While  Germany's  heavy  mortality  is 
proclaimed  by  crowded  graveyards,  there 
are  an  astonishing  number  of  sound,  hearty 
young  fellows  about — about  as  well 
dressed  and  good-humored  as  one  usually 
saw  before  1914. 

One  reads  of  weak  Governments  and 
potential  revolutions,  but  there  are  no 
obtruding  signs  of  mismanagement  or 
national  dissatisfaction.  To  me,  Germany 
appeared  alive,  vital,  and  prosperous — 
neither  repentant  nor  j-egretful.  She  is 
wasting  no  time  in  douleant  or  day  dreams. 
Her  head  is  clear  and  soundly  set  upon  her 
shoulders.  Neither  her  aspect  nor  her 
activities  support  the  veiled  threats  and 
unctuous  pleas  presented  at  Spa. 

I  speak  only  for  such  parts  as  I  have 
seen;  I  knew  the  old  Germany,  and  there  is 
little  about  the  new  that  is  manifestly 
different. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  she  can 
pay  her  obligations  without  undue  diffi- 
culty. My  hope  is  that  she  will  be  made  to 
pay  in  full.  Defeat  has  not  broken  her 
spirit,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  altered  her 
character. 

Revenge  is  not  written  in  the  amount 
demanded  for  reparation,  and  reparation 
will  be  scantily  served  even  by  the  full 
amount.  If  any  nation  in  Europe  must 
put  up  with  hardships  and  inefficiencies, 
Germany  deserves  to  be  that  Power. 
But  Germany  is  rapidly  making  herself 


efficient  with  the  funds  that  France  and 
England  and  Belgium  must  have  to  be 
competent,  comfortable,  habitable  com- 
monwealths again. 

If  the  Allies  permit  much  further  dally- 
ing they  will  find  the  money  they  seek 
planted  in  the  fields,  sealed  in  walls,  nailed 
to  railroad  sleepers,  stretched  on  poles, 
cannily  invested  beyond  reclamation  in  the 
wherewithals  to  reconquer  world  trade — 
and  possibly  more. 


The  Empress  Eugenie 

"Tj^ RANGE  cannot  be  beaten  twice.' 
■*  These  v/ords  were  said  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  to  two  young 
officers  who  were  taken  to  see  her  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  with  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  They  were  with 
the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
constant  friend  of  the  French  Em- 
press. One  of  the  officers  was  a  Scot, 
the  other  a  grandson  of  Queen  Victor- 
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ia.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  that  France  which 
the  ancient  Empress  loved  in  her  ex- 
ile as  she  had  loved  it  in  the  days  of 
her  glory,  the  last  Empire.  The  party 
sat  at  lunch.  More  than  sixty  years 
separated  the  gracious,  lined  and  quiv- 
ering face  from  the  youths  whose 
marching  orders  were  at  hand. 
"Never  can  it  be  beaten  again,"  she 
said,  and  the  proud  light  flitted  across 
her  face,  "but,  for  myself,  I  feel  I 
must  be  departing  again  in  disguise." 
So  had  she  left  France,  as  an  invalid 
lady,  and  in  an  English  yacht  she 
crossed  the  Channel,  a  weary  exile, 
separated  from  husband  and  son.  She 
was  spared  to  see  the  salvation  of 
France,  the  overthrow  of  the  military 
ambitions  which  had  been  the  ruin  of 
the  Empire.  Her  share  in  the  ambi- 
tions of  her  President  Emperor  are 
now  part  of  the  legends  of  their  reign. 
"Flier  comme  un  ecossais."  Proud 
and  brave  as  s.  Scot  should  be  she  was. 
The  Emperor  left  her  Regent,  and  she 
would  not  leave  her  post  till  she  knew 
all  was  lost.  Proudly,  in  the  Crimea, 
she  bade  him  go  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
front,  and  she  gave  the  last  hostage  of 
her  great  ambitions  when  she  sent  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  fight  the  battles  ol 
Britain. 


Low£/f  Building  Q>srs 


Join  our  Home  Builder's  Club  for  lower  building  co»t».  Save  up 
to  $500.00  on  material*  alone.  Get  free  plans.  Secure  materials 
of  guaranteed  grade.  Our  plan  is  simplicity  itself.  So  simple 
that  you  ctui  secure  all  the  materials  for  your  home  (masonary 
excepted)  by  a  simple  order  of  five  words.  No  guesswork  about 
plans.  No  bargaining  for  materials.  No  uncertainty  as  to 
_.-.«.r.        quality.     If  you   are   building  soon 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
TO  CLUB  MEMBERS 


To  the  fir«l  50  Member*  of  our 
Home  Builder*'  Club  we  are  offerinc 
ipecial  price*  on  material*  which 
will  mean  a  total  *aving  of  upvrard* 
of  $500.00  on  materials,  to  say 
nothing  of  $100.00  or  more  Mred 
on  Free  Plan*.  Club  Member*  ar* 
thus  assured  of  a  substantial  laTsaf 
in  co*t,  and  mw  further  fnarastM 
that  all  material*  will  be  of  tW  bert 
■nd  most  suitable  grAde  wad  ^pMlity 
ht  the  work  in  hand.  Jein  with  ■> 
for  lower  prices  asd  ftiaranteed 
quality.  Membership  in  eiar  Home 
Builders'  Club  must  be  limited  to 
fifty.  Be  among  the  first  to  join. 
Get  the  home  of  yoor  choke  bttilt 
this  season.  Write  the  secretary  to- 
day. 

BOOK  OF 
HOMES 

Over    50    selected    de- 
signs  to  choose   from. 
Book  free  to  intend- 
ing   home   builder*. 
Write     today     for 
"Book  of  Homes" 
and     information 
about      the 
"H    me  Build- 
er*'  Club." 


Address: 

Secretary, 

Home  Builders'  Club 


write  the  dub  secretary  today  and 
get  full  information  and  free  Book 
of  Homes. 

Immediate  Delivery  of  Materials 

FREE    PLANS 

Club  Members  receive  everything  to  build 
the  house  of  their  choice  complete  (with  the 
single  exception  of  masonry  materials).  AH 
lumber,  millwork,  frames,  wirtdows,  doors, 
mouldings,  flooring,  hardware,  paint,  shingles, 
eavetroughing,  with  furnace  and  plumbing 
where  desired.  We  can  ship  your  complete 
bill  of  materials  within  n  few  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  order.  Every  Club  Mentber  receives 
Free  Plans  and  Blue  Prints,  Free  Specification 
pnd  Bill  of  Material  and  Free  Advice  from  our 
Home  Planning  Department. 
Write  today 
for  all  infor' 
mation. 


g  Uepartment.      

F/?££ 


The  HALLIDAY  COMPANY  LJmJM 

HAMILTON    -    CANADA 


iteNow 
{/or  Biggest 
Best 
Result5 
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Many  Canadian  Beauties  owe 
much  of  their  exquisite  com- 
plexions to  the  creamy,  skin- 
healing,  fragrant  lather  of 
"Baby  s  Own  Soap". 


/U  ife.it  far  Bahy 
and  Best  /or  You. 

ALBERT  SOAPS  LIMITED. 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 


m 


Have  You 

Pains, 

Cramps, 

Callouses, 

or  a 

Burning 

Sensation 


^  at  or   near   where  the    finger 

~  points  ?     If  so, 

I  DR.  SCHOLL 

^  has  perfected  a  special  appli- 

^  ance,  known  as  the 

1  Anterior  Metatarsal 

S  [Arch  Support 

^  which  will  Ipositivcly    relieve 

^  that  particular  foot  ailment. 

^  For  Sale  at  all 

g  Reliable   Shoe    Dealer t 

M  Write  for  Dr.  Scholl's   Free 

^  Booklet.  "Treatment  and 
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His  pace  and  the  distance  between  them 
prevented  conversation,  and  if  she  hazard- 
ed a  remark  it  was  met  by  an  uncom- 
prising  back  and  a  curt  reply  hurled  over 
the  shoulder  of  her  guide. 

Immediately  on  reaching  Gray  Gables, 
Christie  withdrew  to  his  room  to  read  his 
morning's  mail,  while  Aileen  lounged  on  the 
deserted  terrace,  basking  in  the  warm 
sunlight  and  wondering  how  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  getting  along. 

Ill 

THE  mid-day  meal  was  not  quite  such 
a  success  as  breakfast  had  been.  There 
was  less  spontaneity,  less  garrulity.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  a  subtle 
spirit  of  unrest  and  constraint.  Billy 
Christie  was  absent  and  when  Mrs.  Harri- 
man  explained  that  he  had  been  called 
back  to  town  on  an  urgent  matter  there 
was  a  general  gasp  of  incredulity.  Billy's 
indifference  to  matters  imperative  when 
his  own  pleasure  was  at  stake  was  well 
known  and  everyone  but  Aileen  made 
mental  speculations  as  to  the  real  reason. 

"Has  the  truth  been  too  much  for  poor 
Billy?"  laughed  Lady  Stephens,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  his  companion 
of  the  morning. 

Aileen's  steady  gaze  met  them  without 
any  sense  of  embarrassment,  but  Mrs. 
Harriman  turned  the  conversation  into 
less  dangerous  channels. 

Various  plans  were  made  for  the  after- 
noon and  in  the  general  lottery  Aileen  and 
Harding  were  distributed  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  The  majority  were  going  motor- 
ing; one  or  two  were  to  play  tennis  with 
some  neighbors  who  were  coming  over  for 
the  afternoon; four  devotees  of  bridge  had 
arranged   for    a    table   in    the   sun-room. 

The  afternoon  was  as  perfect  as  the 
morning  had  been  and  when  Aileen  re- 
turned from  a  drive  at  half-past  six  she  was 
ravenously  hungry  and  wondering  how 
she  could  wait  until  seven  thirty  for  her 
dinner.     Tea  had  been  served  long  ago. 

She  lingered  over  her  bath,  dressed 
slowly,  and  read  snatches  from  an  elabor- 
ate copy  of  the  Sonnets  from  the  Por- 
tuguese which  lay  on  the  table  beside  her 
bed.  And  still  she  found  time  on  her  hands. 
The    house    seemed    unnaturally    quiet. 

At  exactly  half-past  seven  she  descended 
to  the  living-room,  which  she  found  to  be 
empty.  She  glanced  at  the  ormolu  clock 
and  compared  its  time  with  that  of  her 
wrist-watch.  They  agreed  to  the  minute. 
The  situation  was  puzzling  and  never  be- 
fore had  she  known  Mrs.  Harriman  to  be 
late. 

She  was  examining  with  •  interest  an 
exceptionally  fine  piece  of  Cloisonne 
on  the  mantel  when  a  sudden  step  caused 
her  to  turn.  Floyd  Harding  faced  her, 
looking  unusually  handsome  in  his  evening 
dress.  They  regarded  each  other  with 
evident  embarrassment.  Harding  turned 
suddenly  crimson  but  Aileen  grew  strange- 
ly white  and  still.  Her  heart  thumped 
wildly  and  her  knees  became  weak  and 
non-supporting.  The  room  was  horribly 
still. 

At  last  Harding  said  very  softly,  "I  am 
sorry,  Aileen.  I  thought  the  others 
would  be  down  or  I  should  have  waited." 

"Please  don't  apologize.  There  is  no 
particular  reason  why  you  should  hide 
yourself.  The  rest  will  be  down  in  a  min- 
ute, I  imagine.  It  is  dinner  time,  isn't 
it?" 

"Quite — and  I  could  eat  a  house  with 
mushroom  sauce.  What  did  you  do  this 
afternoon?"  His  tactful  descent  to  the 
.commonplace  relieved  the  situation  mark- 
edly and  they  were  soon  talking  quite 
naturally  about  matters  of  general  interest 
in  which  the  personal  bore  no  part. 

A  MAID  entered  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Harriman  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
attack  of  neuralgia  and  would  be  unable  to 
preside  at  dinner,  which  she  requested 
should  go  on  without  her.  Harding  looked 
quizzically  at  Aileen,  whose  eyes  flashed  a 
comprehending  response. 

Almost  within  a  minute,  a  second  white- 
capped  maid  brought  a  message  from  Lady 
Stephens  to  the  efTect  that  her  ladyship 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  toothache  and  had 
gone  to  bed  with  a  camphor  bottle! 

Next  entered  Langley  of  the  Harriman 
menage,  who,  with  a  face  as  non-com- 
mita!  as  that  of  the  town-clock,  announced 


with  the  proper  shade  of  credence  that 
Mr.  Carrington  had  turned  his  ankle  in 
tennis  and  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the 
city  at  eight  o'clock.  Mrs.  Carrington 
was  attending  him  and  would  be  unable 
to  dine  with  the  other  guests. 

"Next!"  said  Harding,  sotto  voce,  and  as 
if  taken  at  his  word  Mi.ss  Baker's  maid 
entered  solemnly  with  the  news  that  her 
mistress  had  had  a  fainting  fit  while  dress- 
ing but  that  she  was  now  resting  quietly 
and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  awakened. 
She  still  held  the  centre  of  the  stage  when 
from  the  wings  again  appeared  Langley 
the  inscrutable,  bearing  the  sad  tidings 
that  Mr.  Gregory  had  been  called  to  a 
sudden  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Gregory  must  leave 
within  the  hour  and  did  not  care  for  any 
dinner. 

"Dinner  is  served,  madam!"  Being 
the  only  one  to  whom  the  title  applied 
Aileen  looked  in  dismay  at  Harding,  who 
was  regarding  her  intently  with  his  very 
honest  eyes. 

"Shall  we  go  in,  Aileen?  It  seems  that 
we  are  the  only  two  who  have  not  met  with 
sudden  accidents  or  who  haven't  suc- 
cumbed to  illness.  I  wonder  what  their 
real  reasons  are?"  His  voice  was  thrilling- 
ly  confidential. 

"Too  much  truth,  I  fear,"  laughed  Aileen 
as  she  took  his  arm. 

As  they  entered  the  dining-room  their 
faces  were  as  impassive  as  those  of  the 
two  footmen  and  three  maids  who  waited 
to  serve  them.  With  careful  forethought 
on  the  part  of  their  hostess  their  places 
had  been  arranged  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  table,  but  as  Harding  stood  beside 
Aileen's  chair  she  said,  "Hadn't  you  better 
sit  a  little  nearer?  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  you  so  far 
away."  He  seated  himself  beside  her  and 
the  ten-course  dinner  began.  Aileen  was 
dressed  in  a  clinging  gown  of  black,  against 
which  her  clear  skin  shone  softly  beneath 
the  light  of  many  candles. 

Alone  in  the  handsome  room  with  its 
heavy  Jacobean  furniture,  its  massive 
silver,  its  gleaming  glass  and  fragrant 
flowers,  they  ate  with,  the  healthy  appetite 
of  young  people  who  enjoy  each  course  as 
if  it  were  to  be  the  only  one.  The  five 
soft-footed  attendants  plied  them  with 
dish  after  dish,  hovering  about  them  as  if 
they  were  King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
having  a  quiet  meal  enfamille. 

"Real  cosy,  isn't  it?"  queried  Harding 
as  he  deftly  parted  a  squab  from  its  wing. 
"Almost  domestic — eh,  Aileen?"  this  last 
rather  daringly.  Aileen  did  not  reply  but 
took  a  sip  of  port. 

CONVERSATION  was  somewhat  re- 
stricted and  of  a  decidedly  impersonal 
trend.  If  the  servants  wondered  at  the 
sudden  diminution  of  the  happy  party 
their  countenances  gave  no  evidence  of 
the  fact.  To  them  it  might  have  been  a 
daily  occurrence  to  wait  upon  two  people 
seated  at  a  perfectly  appointed  table  with 
covers  laid  for  twelve.  The  meal,  how- 
ever, passed  with  less  embarrassment  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  two 
who  had  been  so  rigidly  barred  from  each 
other's  society  laughed  and  chatted  with 
a  naturalness  and  ease  that,  if  feigned,  de- 
ceived themselves  as  successfully  as  it  did 
their  attendants.  Perhaps  they  were 
fortified  by  the  presence  of  these  silent 
ministers.  Under  their  august  protection 
they  lingered  over  their  ice  cream  and 
liqueur,  but  when  no  further  excuse  for 
remaining  at  the  table  presented  itself 
they  returned  to  the  living-room,  where  a 
huge  fire  blazed  snappingly  on  the  hearth. 
A  tufted  Chesterfield  stood  invitingly  in 
the  ruddy  glow  and  into  its  chintz-covered 
depths  Aileen  sank  with  a  little  sigh  of 
pleasure.  Harding  leaned  against  the 
mantel,  regarding  her  with  his  serious  blue 
eyes.  The  butler  appeared  with  cofifee 
on  a  Benares  tray  and  they  then  found 
themselves  alone  with  no  prospect  of  an 
interruption  to  their  tete-a-tete. 

Harding  finished  his  coffee,  tossed  his 
cigarette  into  the  fire  and  deliberately  sat 
down  beside  his  erstwhile  fiancee.  Her 
cup  of  Sevres  trembled  slightly  as  she  raised 
it  to  her  lips  and  she  looked  very  hard  at 
the  brightly  blazing  logs. 

"Well,  Aileen,  it  looks  as  if  the  gods 
have  taken  a  hand  in  our  aff'airs,  doesn't 
it?     Let  me  take  your  cup."     Having  rid 
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Bis  path  of  this  fragile  but  potent  obstruc- 
tion he  brazenly  took  the  hand  thus  freed 
for  action.  That  it  lay  unresisting  but 
unresponsive  within  his  own  dismayed 
him  not. 

"Aileen — do  you  still  hate  me  as  much 
as  you  said  you  did  the  last  time  we  were 
together?"  Aileen  was  silent  but  a  mist 
played  treacherously  before  her  eyes  as 
she  stared  at  the  lapping  flames. 

"Is  it  all  over,  dear — is  your  love 
for  me  entirely  dead?"  He  spoke  very 
gently  and  his  fingers  closed  reassuringly 
upon  the  slight  ones  that  rested  so  lightly 
and  so  warmly  within  his. 

'Yes,  Floyd — quite  dead."  Her  tone 
was  firm  but  not  particularly  convincing 
and  Harding  drew  a  little  closer. 

"Remember,  Aileen,"  he  said  humor- 
ously but  with  an  underlying  depth  of  pas- 
sion and  earnestness,  "remember  that  you 
are  under  oath  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Do  you  affirm  in  the  preser^ce  of  you  and 
of  me  and  of  both  of  us  together  that  you 
no  longer  have  a  spark  of  affection  for  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  and  that  you 
want  him  to  drop  your  hand  eftsoons  and 
go  into  outer  darkness  where  there  will  be 
wailing — " 

"Oh,  Floyd — don't  be  ridiculous!  You're 
mixing  the  law  and  the  gospel  most  ter- 
ribly. Why  can't  you  be  serious  and  talk 
sense  for  once  in  your  life?"  Aileen  laughed 
as  she  used  to  and  her  inquisitor  felt  a 
sudden  surge  of  confidence  steal  warmingly 
through  his  veins. 

"-•Vileen  Dana — you  haven't  answered 
my  civil  question.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
drop  your  hand!  Oh,  dearest,  can't  you 
see!  Can't  you  see!  These  last  weeks 
have  been  beyond  all  description.  Little 
girl — say  that  you  still  care — that  you 
didn't  mean  what  you  told  me  in  July." 
All  the  levity  had  vanished  from  voice  and 
manner,  bantering  had  given  way  to  a 
solemn  and  passionate  earnestness  that 
thrilled  the  girl  at  his  side.  Her  fingers 
tightened  on  his  and  the  mistiness  of  her 
beautiful  eyes  grew  until  the  flames  were 
but  dancing  lights  of  red  and  gold. 

All  resistance  seemed  to  leave  her.  A 
deep  sense  of  peace  crept  into  her  heart, 
a  feeling  of  completeness  that  she  had  not 
felt  for  many  a  long  day.  All  she 
realized  was  that  the  bitterness  in  her 
heart  was  dead,  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  at  her  side  pleading,  pleading  for  what 
was  already  his.  She  turned  to  him  with 
a  cry  as  of  a  homing  bird  and  his  arms  en- 
closed her  in  the  sweetest  and  safest  of  all 
harborage. 

Long  they  sat  there,  silent  and  won- 
drously  content.  Betty  thought  of  Billy 
Christie  and  laughed  softly.  "What  is  it, 
dear?"  asked  Harding. 

"-Just  a  pre-nuptial  secret,  boy.  Isn't 
it  funny  how  few  people  can  stand  the 
absolute  truth.  Look  at  our  friendly  little 
party — everybody  furious  at  somebody 
else  for  telling  the  truth.  They  are  all 
hiding  behind  pretended  aches  and  pains 
or  leaving  for  home  without  saying  good- 
bye. It  seems  as  if  the  only  ones  who  can 
stand  the  truth  from  each  other  without 
getting  peeved  are  the  married  people!" 

"Or  those  about  to  be  married,  dear," 
whispered  Harding  with  his  cheek  pressed 
close  to  hers. 

And  the  mischievous  god  of  Destiny 
who  looked  on  from  the  unseen  places 
grabbed  the  goddess  of  Chance  and  kissed 
her  soundly  upon  the  lips. 
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ought  to  be  grateful  for  being  spared,  as  I 
had  had  a  very  dangerous  confinement. 

"When  Sir  John  Williams  came  he 
looked  white  and  tired,  so  did  Henry,  and, 
finding  my  temperature  was  normal,  he 
said  fervently: 

"  'Thank  you,  Mrs.  Asquith.' 

"I  was  too  weak  and  uncomfortable  to 
realize  all  that  had  happened.  What  I 
suiiere'l  from  the  smallest  noise  I  can  hard- 
ly describe!  I  would  watch  nurse  slowly 
approiching  me  and  then  burst  into  a  sud- 
den perspiration  when .  her  cotton  dress 
cri;ik!e1  a^'inst  the  chintz;  I  shivered  with 
fear  w/.e.i  t'.e  blinds  were  drawn  up  and 
shutters  unfastened;  anyone  moving  up  or 
downstairs,  placing  a  tumbler  on  the 
1  lirble  wash-hand-stand,  or  reading  a 
I  .>,  .■,o>,,,r     (.-  fven  a  letter — would  bring 
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is  sold  direct  by  mail  to  you.  Sikh  the  order  form. 
attach  one  dollar,  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office.  You 
will  receive  a  trial  pound  and  a  quarter  tin  with  price 
list   and    free    Cook    Book. 

Order  your   tin   to-day  and   learn   how   convenient  and 
jyood    POWDERED    WHOLE    MILK   ia. 


CANADIAN   MILK    PRODUCTS    LIMITED    11-103 

(Address   our  nearest  office) 
Please    mail    a    pound    and    a    quarter    tin    of    Klim 
Brand    Powdered    Whole    Milk.    Price    List,    and    Cook 
Book.      Enclosed    is   ONE   DOLLAR. 

NAME    

ADDRESS  

(Print   your    name   and   address    for  clearness) 


fashion  says 
the  use  of 


is  necessary  so  lon^  as  sleeve- 
less ^owns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are  worn.  It  assists  freedom  of 
movement,  unhampered  ferace,  modest 
elefeance  and  correct  style.    That  is  why 

I  "they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  en  old  and  well 
known  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  quick,  safe  and 
certain  removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless 
with  no  pain  or  discolora- 
tion. Beauty  specialists 
recommend  Delaton«  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

DruggiaU  9*11  Delatont 
or  an  original  1  oz.  jar 
vfill  be  maiUd  to  any 
addrttiB  on  rtctipt  of 
$lby 

LYMAN  BROS.  &  CO..  LIMITED  /j 

Dept.  MT,   71  Front  St.gEaBt.  Toronto.  Ont.     CJa 


A  Dainty  Dessert-  Healthful,  Wholesome     sM 

ClPTON^ 

ORANGE  NARHAUDE 

^Ask  Your  Grocer  For  UPTONS-In  GiAib Jars  or  Gold  Lined  1  insJ 


M  a  c  L  e  a  n 


Ai  a  g  a  z  1  n  e 


Jee  this  Round  ylllAVDod  Horn 
When  you 
\isii  the 
Exhibition 


When  you  set  out  to  buy  a  phonograph,  judge  it  by  the 
Tone. 

On  this  standard — which  is  the  true  and  the  enduring 
standard — the  BRUNSWICK  measures  fully  up  to  the 
most  exacting  demand. 

Tone  waves  travel  in  circles — that's  why  it  is  the  only 
phonograph  with  a  Horn  or  Tone  Amplifier,  moulded 
entirely  from  choice  wood  and  oval  in  shape  to  comply 
perfectly  with  the  laws  of  acoustics. 

The  BRUNSWICK  is  also  the  only  phonograph  having 
the  all-record,  all-needle  ULTONA,  which  plays  all  makes 
of  records  with  the  precise  needle,  correct  diaphragm  and 
exact  weight.  No  attachments — nothing  to  take  off  or 
put  on.     The  Ultona  is  complete. 

Ask  to  see  the  wonderful  new  four-spring  Brunswick 
Silent  Motor. 

At  the  Toronto  "EX" 

Visit  the  Brunswick  Booth  in  the  Process  BIdg.  and  aslt  to 
hear  the  Brunswick's  wonderful  tone  from  any  make  of  record, 
including  the  new  Brunswick  Record. 

THE  MUSICAL   MERCHANDISE   SALES   CO. 

SOLE  CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS      -      -      819  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


Nainsooks,  Cambrics,  Madapolams  and  India  Longcloths 

For  Baby's  Dresses,  Children's  and  Mother's  Whitewear. 

Now — more  than  ever  before — it  is  important  that  you  buy  goods  of 

known  quality. 

The  name  "HORROCKSES"  on  the  selvjdge  means  the  world's 

standard  of  excellence  in  cotton  fabrics. 

It  is  convenient  to  get  "HORROCKSES",  for  all  the  leading  stores 

carry  these  reliable  fabrics. 

For  name  of  the  nearest  store  where  procurable,  write 


JOHN  E.  RITCHIE,  Canadian  Jigent, 

591  St.  Catlierine  Street  We»t, 

Montreal. 

Branches  :    Toroutc  and  Vancouver. 


Made  iy  HORROCKSES, CREWDSON& CO., 

LimiUd 
Cotton  Spinners  nnd  Manufacturers 

Manchester,  England.  35 


©ntario  Habies'  College 


IHTBY, ONTARIO 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  14,  1920 


i^c  t.ho,il  10    Second  Year  Univeriity,  HouBehold  Science,  Music:   Instrumental  and  Vocal,   Com- 
'  ' L  ition,  .An,  Civic  and  Parliamentary  Studies,  Gymnasium  Work  and  Swimming. 

For  Calendar  apply  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A..  Principal 


tears  into  my  eyes,  and  the  door  opening 
suddenly  made  me  tremble. 

"One  day  Williams  and  Henry  canie  into 
my  bedroom  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
Tiiorning,  and  from  then  till  the  end  of 
!  uly  I  never  moved  off  the  flat  of  my  back, 
i  had  contracted  a  clot  of  blood  and  was 
.Kuffering  from  phlebitis.  My  leg  was 
swathed  in  cotton  wool.  To  take  away 
the  pain  morphia  was  injected  in  my  arm 
for  over  rfx  weeks  every  night.  This  had 
a  wonderful  effect  on  me — it  restored  my 
nervous  system,  started  my  appetite,  and 
put  me  in  good  spirits.  Williams  became  a 
nurse  of  the  first  order,  his  understanding 
and  skill  filled  me  with  confidence. 

"Queen  Victoria  took  an  interest  in  my 
confinement  and  wrote  Henry  a  charming 
letter;  she  sent  messengers  constantly  to 
ask  after  me,  and  I  answered  her  myself 
once  in  pencil,  as  Henry  was  at  the  Home 
OflSce. 

"I  was  lying,  as  usual  (after  being  shut 
up  in  the  dark  for  an  hour  and  a  half), 
looking  at  the  bunches  of  hawthorn  on  the 
wall-paper,  when  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
card  was  sent  up  to  me  and  my  door  was 
darkened  by  his  huge  form. 

"It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him — 
I  had  seen  most  of  my  political  and  other 
friends  while  I  was  convalescing.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Birrell,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
John  Morley,  Arthur  Balfour,  Haldane, 
Sir  A.  Lyall,  Admiral  Maxse,  etc.  There 
is  nothing  so  sympathetic  as  a  man,  and  I 
found  them  all  very  healing. 

"When  Sir  William  came  into  my  room 
he  observed  my  hunting  whips  hanging 
from  a  rack,  and  said : 

"  'I  am  glad  to  see  those  whips!  Asquith 
will  be  able  to  beat  you  if  you  play  fast 
and  loose  with  him.  That  little  tight 
mouth  of  his  convinces  me  he  has  the 
capacity  to  do  it.' 

"After  my  nurse  left  the  room  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  I  should  have  an 
ugly  woman,  however  good  she  might  be, 
and  told  me  that  his  son  Bobby  had  been 
in  love  with  his  nurse  and  wrote  to  her  for 
several  years.  He  added  in  his  most 
ribald  Hanoverian  vein : 

"  'I  encourage  my  boys  all  I  can  in  this 
line — it   promises   well   for   their  future.' 

"After  some  talk,  Mr.  Morley's  card  was 
brought  up,  and,  seeing  Sir  William  look 
subdued,  I  told  the  servant  to  ask  him  to 
wait  in  my  boudoir,  and  assured  Sir  Wil- 
liam that  I  was  in  no  hurry  for  him  to  go, 
but  after  a  little  time  he  insisted  on  John 
Morley  coming  up.  We  had  a  good  talk, 
starting  by  abusing  men  who  minded 
other  people's  opinion  of  them,  or  what  the 
newspapers  said.  Knowing  as  I  did  that 
both  of  them  were  highly  sensitive,  I  en- 
couraged the  conversation : 

"John  Morley:  'I  can  only  say  I  agree 
with  what  Joe  once  said  to  me,  'I 
would  rather  the  newspapers  were  for 
me  than  against  me.'  " 

"Sir  William:  'My  dear  chap,  you 
would  surely  not  rather  have  the  Daily 
Chronicle  on  your  side:  why,  bless  my  soul! 
our  party  has  had  more  harm  done  it 
through  the  Daily  Chronicle  than  anything 
else.' 

"Margot:  'Do  you  think  so?  I  think 
its  screams,  though  pitched  a  little  high, 
are  effective.' 

"John  Morley:  'Oh,  you  like  Massing- 
ham,  of  course,  because  your  husband 
is  one  of  his  heroes.' 

"Sir  William:  'Well,  I'm  glad  to  say 
he  always  abuses  me.' 

"John  Morley:  'And  me  also — though 
not  perhaps  quite  so  often!' 

"Margot:  'I  would  like  him  to  praise 
me.  I  think  his  description  of  the  House 
of  Commons  debate  quite  brilliant,  and 
there  is  great  edge  in  his  writing.  The 
politics  of  the  paper  changed  strangely 
over  Lord  Rosebery!'  Feeling  this  was 
ticklish  ground,  I  turned  it  off  and  jumped 
on  to  Goschen. 

"Sir  William:  'It  is  sad  to  see  the  way 
Goschen  has  lost  his  hold  in  the  coun- 
try— he  has  not  been  well  treated  by  his 
colleagues.' 

"This  I  also  felt  to  be  risky,  so  I  said 
boldly  that  I  thought  Goschen  had  done 
wonders  in  the  House  and  country  con- 
sidering he  had  a  poor  voice  and  was 
cautious.  I  told  them  I  loved  him  per- 
sonally. Sir  William,  returning  to  his 
ribald  tone,  said  that  most  ladies  had  com- 
plained to  him  that  Goschen  was  not 
sufficiently  'entreprenant';  after  some 
laughter  he  took  his  departure,  promising 
to  bring  me  roses  from  Malwood. 

"John  Morley — the  most  fascinating  of 
men — stayed  on  with  me  and  suggested 
quite  seriously  that  when  we  went  out  of 


office  (which  might  happen  any  day  j  nc 
and  I  should  write  a  novel  together.  He 
said  that  if  I  would  write  the  plot  and  do 
the  women,  he  would  manage  the  men  and 
politics.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  the  old 
Wilkie  Collins  idea  of  a  plot  with  a  hundred 
threads  being  drawn  into  one  woof,  or  did 
he  prefer  modern  nothingness — a  shred  of  a 
story  attached  to  unending  analysis  and 
the  infinitely  little  commented  upon  with 
elaborate  humor.  He  scorned  the  latter. 
I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  back 
permanently  to  literature,  and  discusstd 
all  his  wonderful  writing.  I  chaffed  him 
about  the  way  he  had  spoken  of  me  before 
our  marriage — how  it  had  been  repeated  to 
me  that  he  had  said  my  light-hearted  in- 
discretions would  ruin  Henry's  career,  and 
I  asked  him  what  I  had  done  since  to  merit 
his  renewed  confidence. 

"He  did  not  deny  having  criticized  me, 
for  although  'Honest  John'  —  the  name  he 
went  by  among  the  Radicals — was  singu- 
larly ill-chosen,  I  never  heard  of  Morley 
telling  a  lie.  He  was  quite  impenitent  and 
I  admired  his  courage. 

The  Liberal  Government  Beaten 

"  A  FTER  an  engrossing  conversation, 
■^^  every  moment  of  which  I  loved,  he 
said  goodbye,  and  I  leant  back '  quietly 
gazing   at    my   prints    of    old    London. 

"Henry  came  into  my  room  and  told 
me  the  Government  had  been  beaten  by 
seven  on  a  vote  of  censure  passed  on  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  in  Supply  (small  arms 
ammunition).  I  looked  at  him  wondering- 
ly  and  said: 

"  'Are  you  sad,  darling,  that  we  are  out?' 

"Asquith:  'Only  for  one  reason,  I 
wish  I  had  completed  my  prison  reforms. 
I  have,  however,  appointed  the  best  com- 
mittee ever  seen  who  will  go  on  with  my 
work.  Ruggles-Brise  is  a  splendid  little 
fellow.' 

"At  that  moment  he  received  a  note  to 
say  he  was  wanted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  once.  Lord  Rosebery  had  been 
.sent  for  by  the  Queen.  This  excited  us 
much;  he  went  straight  down  to  West- 
minster. .  .  .  John  Morley  had  missed  the 
division  as  he  was  with  me  and  Har- 
court  had  only  just  arrived  at  the  House 
in  time  to  vote  in  this  fateful  division. 

"Henry  came  in  at  1  a.m.  to  say  good- 
night. He  generally  said  his  prayers  by 
my  bed-side.  He  told  me  that  St.  John 
Brodrick's  motion  to  reduce  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  salary  by  a  hundred  pounds 
had  turned  the  Government  out,  that 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  indignant  and 
hurt — that  few  of  our  men  were  in  the 
House  and  that  Akers  Douglas,  the  Tory 
Whip,  could  not  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
handed  the  figures  to  Tom  Ellis — our  chief 
Whip — who'  returned  them  to  him  silently. 

"Rosebery  resigned  and  went  straight 
down  to  Windsor.  The  next  morning  St. 
John  Brodrick  came  to  see  me,  full  of 
excitement  and  sympathy.  He  was  rather 
anxious  to  know  if  we  minded  his  being 
instrumental  in  our  downfall.  .  .  I  am  so 
fond  of  him  that  of  course  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  mind — a  week  sooner  or 
later  makes  no  difference,  and  St.  John's 
division  was  only  one  out  of  many  indica- 
tions that  our  time  was  up.  Henry  came 
back  from  the  Cabinet  in  the  middle  of 
St.  John's  visit  and  shook  his  fist  in  fun  at 
'our  enemy';  he  was  tired,  but  good  hum- 
ored as  ever. 

A  Character  Sketch 

"T  WILL   finish   this  part  of   my  auto- 

■•-  biography  with  a  character  sketch  of 
myself  out  of  my  diary  written  nine 
weeks  before  the  birth  of  my  fifth  and  last 
baby  in  1906. 

"I  am  not  pretty,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  my  expression,  although 
I  observe  it  is  this  that  is  particularly 
dwelt  upon  if  one  is  plain  enough — but 
I  hope  when  you  feel  as  kindly  towards 
your  fellow  creatures  as  I  do  that  some  of 
that  warmth  may  modify  an  otherwise 
thin  and  rather  knifey  'contour.' 

"My  figure  has  remained  the  same: 
slight,  well-balanced  and  active.  Be- 
ing socially  courageous  and  not  at  all 
shy,  I  think  I  can  come  into  a  room 
as  well  as  many  people  of  more  appear- 
ance and  prestige.  I  do  not  propose  to 
treat  myself  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  No. 
I  shall  neither  excuse  myself  from  praise, 
nor  shield  myself  from  blame — I  shall  pu* 
down  the  figures  as  accurately  as  I  can  and 
leave  others  to  add  them  up. 

"I  think  I  have  imagination — readii  i' 
this  you  may  be  tempted  to  add  'and  ni ; 
much  sense  of  humor'  (!),  but  I  will  e.\- 
plain  what  I  mean.  I  have  imaginatit-; 
born  not  of  fancy  but  of  feeling;  a  concep 
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tin  of  the  beautiful — not  merely  in  poetry, 
ijsic,  nature  and  art,  but  in  human 
Hngs.  I  have  insight  into  human  nature, 
(rived  not  only  from  a  courageous  and 
i  heraian  experience,  but  also  from  imag- 
iition;  and  I  have  a  clear — though  dis- 
tnt — vision  down  dark,  long,  and  often 
c.ergent  avenues  of  the  ordered  meaning 
(  God.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
tat  my  religion  is  a  vibrating  reality  never 
E-ay  from  me,  and  this  is  all  I  shall  write 
ton  the  subject. 

"It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  one 
uans  by  'imagination,'  but  I  think 
i  is  greater  than  invention,  or  fancy. 
Iremember  discussing  the  question  with 
J  Addington  Symonds  and  to  give  him  a 
Isty  illustration  of  what  I  meant  I  said 
Jthought  naming  a  Highland  regiment 
'he  Black  Watch'  showed  a  high  degree  of 
[.agination.  He  was  pleased  with  this 
-and  I  may  add  that  both  he  and  Jowett 
(Jd  me  I  had  imagination.  In  an  early 
l^e-letter  to  me,  Henry  wrote: 
"  'Imaginative  insight  you  have  more 
tan  anyone  I  ever  met!' 
"I  think  I  am  deficient  in  one  form  of 
agination — and  Henry  will  agree  with 
is — I  do  not  always  know  what  hurts 
r  friends'  feelings — friends'  and  rela- 
ns' — never  strangers'  or  acquaintances'; 
»se  I  impress  favorably! 
"I  have  a  great  longing  to  help  those  I 
re — this  leads  me  to  intrepid  personal 
ticism.  I  don't  think  I  should  mind 
ything  that  I  have  said  to.  others  being 
d  to  me,  but  one  never  can  tell.  I  have 
£en  adverse  criticism  pretty  well  all  my 
I  have  got  a  good,  sound  digestion 
d  personally  prefer  knowing  the  truth. 
im  not  vain  or  touchy;  it  takes  a  lot  to 
end  me,  but  when  I  am  hurt  the  scar 
nains.  I  am  not  ungenerous,  but  I 
I  not  really  forgiving.  I  feel  differently 
out  people  who  have  hurt  me:  my  con- 
ence  has  been  shaken,  my  opinion 
inged.  Worldly  people  say  that  ex- 
inations  are  always  a  mistake;  but 
ving  it  out  is  the  only  chance  anyone 
1  ever  have  of  retaining  my  love.  There 
no  healer  in  Time  for  me:  I  am  not 
aid  of  suffering  too  much  in  life,  but 
ich  more  afraid  of  feeling  too  little. 
le  of  my  complaints  against  the  short- 
is  of  life  is  that  there  is  not  time  enough 
feel  pity  and  love  for  enough  people, 
im  infinitely  compassionate  and  moved 
my  foundations  by  other  people's 
sfortunes. 

As  I  said  in  my  1888  character- 
Stch,  truthfulness  is  hardly  a  virtue 
th  me:  the  temptation  lies  all  the  other 
.y.  I  cannot  discriminate  between 
iths  that  need,  and  those  that  need  not 
told.  Want  of  courage  is  what  makes 
many  people  lie.  It  would  be  difficult 
me  to  say  exactly  what  I  am  afraid  of. 
lysically  and  socially  not  much;  morally 
s,  I  am  afraid  of  a  good  many  things — 
jrimanding  servants,  bargaining  in  shops 
,  to  turn  to  more  serious  things,  the  loss 
my  health,  the  children's  or  Henry's — 
pray  against  these  last  possibilities  in 
ery  recess  of  my  thoughts. 
"With  becoming  modesty  I  have  said 
at  I  am  imaginative,  loving  and  brave! 
hat,  then,  are  my  faults? 
"I  am  fundamentally  nervous,  im- 
lient,  irritable  and  restless.  These 
ly  sound  slight  shortcomings,  but  they 
to  the  foundation  of  my  nature,  crip- 
ng  some  of  my  activity,  lessening  my 
iluence  and  preventing  me  achieving 
ything  remarkable.  I  wear  myself  out 
a  hundred  unnecessary  ways,  regretting 
e  trifles  I  have  not  done,  arranging  and 
•arranging  what  I  have  got  to  do,  and 
lat  everyone  else  is  going  to  do,  till  I 
n  hardly  eat  or  sleep.  To  be  in  one 
sition  for  long  or  sit  through  meals  is  a 
■sitive  punishment  to  me.  I  am  tre- 
endously  energetic,  orderly  and  indus- 
'  ous,  but  I  am  just  a  little  too  quick. 
m  driven  along  by  my  temperament  till 
ire  myself  and  other  people. 

("I  did  not  marry  till  I  was  thirty  and 
lew  neither  London  nor  society  till  I  was 
fnty.  This  luckily  gave  me  time  to 
I'l;  I  collected  nearly  a  thousand  books 
my  own  before  I  married.  If  I  had  had 
il  application — as  all  the  Asquiths  have 
I  should  by  now  be  a  well-educated 
•  man,  but  this  I  never  had.  I  am  not 
all  dull,  never  bored  or  stale,  but  I 
n't  seem  to  be  able  to  grind  at  uncon- 
■lial  things.  I  have  a  good  memory  for 
oks  and  conversations,  but  bad  for  poetry 
id  dates— wonderful  for  faces,  and  pitiful 
r  names. 

"Physically  I  have  done  pretty  well, 
ride  better  than  most  women  and  have 
lent  or  wasted  more  time  on  it  than  any 


woman  of  intellect  ought  to.  I  have 
broken  both  collar-bones,  all  my  ribs,  and 
my  knee-cap,  dislocated  my  jaw,  fractured 
my  skull,  gashed  my  nose,  and  had  five 
concussions  of  the  brain,  but  though  my 
horses  are  to  be  sold  next  week* — I 
have  not  lost  my  nerve.  I  dance,  drive 
and  skate  well;  I  don't  skate  very  well,  but 
I  dance  really  well.  I  have  a  talent  for 
drawing  and  am  intensely  musical,  playing 
the  piano  with  a  touch  of  the  real  thing, 
but  have  neglected  both  these  accomplish- 
ments. I  may  say  here  in  self-defence 
that  marriage  and  five  babies,  five  step- 
children and  a  husband  in  high  politics 
have  all  contributed  to  this  neglect,  but 
the  root  of  the  matter  lies  deeper.  I  am 
restless. 

"After  riding,  what  I  have  enjoyed 
doing  most  in  my  life  is  writing.  I 
have  written  a  great  deal  but  do  not 
fancy  publishing  my  exercises.  I  have 
always  kept  a  diary  and  commonplace 
books;  for  many  years  I  wrote  care- 
ful criticisms  of  everything  I  read.  It  is 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  I 
think  of  my  own  writing.  Arthur  Balfour 
says  I  am  the  best  letter-writer  he  knows. 
Henry  tells  me  I  write  well,  and  Symonds 
said  I  had  I'oreille  juste.  I  am  not 
elaborate  or  too  clever  and  I  think  I  have 
natural  style — short  and  vivid.  My 
thoughts  pass  easily  into  words.  When 
I  have  anything  to  say  I  can  generally 
express  it;  but  writing  of  the  kind  that  I 
like  reading  I  cannot  do;  it  is  a  long  appren- 
ticeship— possibly  if  I  had  had  this  ap- 
prenticeship forced  upon  me  by  circum- 
stances I  should  have  done  it  better  than 
anything  else.  I  am  a  conscious  critic  of 
books  and  know  what  I  think  while  I 
am  reading.  I  do  not  take  my  opinions 
from  other  people  and  have  not  got  'a 
lending-library  mind'  as  Henry  well 
described  that  of  a  friend  of  ours.  From 
this  point  of  view — not  a  very  high  one — 
I  might  be  called  original. 

"When  I  read  Arthur  Balfour's  books 
and  essays  I  realized  what  a  beautiful 
English  style  he  wrote.  Raymond, 
whose  intellectual  taste  was  as  fine  as  his 
father's,  wrote  in  a  paper  for  his  All  Souls 
Fellowship  that  Arthur  had  the  finest 
style  of  any  living  writer.  Raymond  and 
Henry  often  justify  my  literary  verdicts. 

"From  my  earliest  age  I  have  been 
a  collector — not  of  anything  particu- 
larly valuable  but  of  letters,  old  photo- 
graphs of  the  family,  famous  people,  and 
odds  and  ends.  I  don't  lose  things. 
Our  cigarette  ash  trays  are  plates  from  my 
dolls'  dinner-service.  I  have  got  china, 
books,  whips,  knives,  match-boxes  and 
clocks  given  me  since  I  was  a  small  child. 
I  have  kept  our  early  copy-books  with 
all  the  family  signatures  in  them  and 
many  trifling  landmarks  of  nursery  life, 
milestones  in  my  intellectual  development. 
I  am  punctual,  tidy  and  methodical: 
detesting  indecision,  change  of  plans  and  the 
egotism  that  this  involves.  I  am  a  little 
stern  and  severe  except  with  children,  for 
these  I  have  endless  elasticity.  Many  of 
my  faults  are  physical.  If  I  could  have 
chosen  my  own  life— more  in  the  hills 
and  less  in  the  traffic— I  should  have  slept 
better  and  might  have  been  less  over- 
wrought and  disturbable.  But  after  all 
I  am  on  a  man-of-war  (as  Evan  Charteris 
once  said  to  me  when  I  was  prospecting 
my  future  married  life),  which  is  better 
than  being  on  a  pirate  ship,  and  is  a  pro- 
fession in  itself. 

"Well,  I  have  finished,  I  have  tried  to 
relate  of  my  manners,  morals,  talents, 
defects,  temptations  and  appearance  as 
faithfully  as  I  can  and  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  I  had  to  con- 
fess and  expose  one  opinion  of  myself 
which  might  differentiate  me  a  little 
from  other  people,  I  should  say  it  was  my 
power  of  love  coupled  with  my  power  of 
criticism;  what  I  lack  most  is  what  Henry 
possesses  above  all  men,  equanimity, 
sweetness,  self-control,  and  the  authority 
that  comes  from  moderation  and  a  perfect 
sense  of  proportion.  I  can  only  pray  that 
I  am  not  too  old  or  too  stationary  to 
acquire  these. 

"MARGOT  ASQUITH." 

"Begun  at  Littlestone,  June  1st,  1906; 
finished  at  Rothes,  August  5th,  of  the 
same  year." 

"P.S.  This  is  my  second  attempt 
to  write  about  myself.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  my  old  character-sketch  of  1888 
is  not  the  better  of  the  two.  ...  It  is 
more  external— but,  after  all,  what  can  one 

•My  horses  were  sold  at  Tattersall's,  Jun«  11. 
1906. 
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Coca-Cola's  birth  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  soft 
drink  industry.  Coca-Cola  has  been  the  backbone  of  the 
soda  fountain  trade.  It  has  been  a  powerful  builder  of 
incidental  business  to  its  dispensers,  and  carried  many 
an  enterprise  which  has  made  it  a  trade  "leader." 

For  many  years  it  has  far  outsold  any  other  soft  drink 
in  the  world.  It  has  made  the  5-cent  piece  the  biggest 
buying  power  in  a  beverage.  Year  by  year  its  inimitable 
quality  reads  a  greater  and  more  distinctive  meaning 
into  "Delicious  and  Refreshing,"  that  stand  for  Coca- 
Cola  the  world  over. 

Coca-Cola  has  the  most  comprehensive  system  of  distri- 
bution known  to  industry. 

The  soft  drink  best  known  and  best  liked,  Coca-Cola 
stands  approved  by  two  American  generations.  Its 
genuine  delicious  and  refreshing  quality,  steadily  main- 
tained and  insured  above  imitations,  is  the  reason  why 
the  American  millions  have  made  it  theirs.  Each  year 
it  has  made  friends  of  new  millions.  Each  year  its  "signs 
of  popularity"  have  multiplied  upon  the  great  avenues 
of  American  life,  its  cheerful  colors  brightening  the  street 
corners  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cities  and  towns,  its  name 
more  familiar  than  the  very  names  of  the  streets  them- 
selves. 

Coca-Cola  is  rapidly  reaching  out  into  international 
trade.  Distribution  following  the  growing  demand  for 
a  natural  drink  that  answers  natural  thirst  is  fast  be- 
coming universal.  Today  it  is  sold  everywhere  in  North 
America;  in  Panama,  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australia;  in  London,  Paris,  Egypt  and  the 
Orient.  It  is  being  advertised  in  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Greek,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  tongues. 
"Delicious  and  Refreshing"  differ  with  each  language, 
but  everywhere  their  meaning  is  the  same  —  while  in  all 
languages  the  world  over  Coca-Cola  has  but  one  name 
and  is  delicious  and  refreshing. 

Coca-Cola's  34  years  of  constructive  Yesterdays  have 
made  the  big  Today  which  moves  into  the  greater  To- 
morrow—its progress  vitalized  by  vision  of  a  world 
institution,  its  growth  sustained  by  the  high  principle  of 
merchandising:  quality  maintained,  insured  above  imita- 
tion, and  made  known  everywhere. 
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MacLean's    Magazine 


To  insure  good  health,  to 
get  the  most  food  value 
from  your  meals,  and  to 
save  the  money  you  waste 
on  other  less  nutritious 
foods, 

Use 

PURITV 

FrauR 

for 

all  your  baking 

and 

puRiry 

OATS 

for  better  porridge 

Western  Canada  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office:    Toronto 

Branches  at:   Winnipeg,   Brandon,   Cal- 
gary, Edmonton,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
St.  John,    Goderich 


say  of  one's  inner  self  that  corresponds  with 
what  one  really  is,  or  what  one's  friends 
think  one  is?  Just  now  I  am  within  eight 
or  nine  weeks  of  my  baby's  birth  and  I  am 
inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view — I  am  in- 
clined to  sum  up  my  life  in  this  way: 
"  'An  unfettered  childhood  and  tri- 
umphant youth;  a  lot  of  love-making  and 
a  little  abuse;  a  little  fame  and  more  abuse; 


a  real  man  and  great  happiness;  the  love  of 
children  and  seventh  heaven;  an  early 
death  and  a  crowded  memorial  service.' 

"MARGOT  ASQUITH." 

In  the  next  instalment  Mrs.  Asquith 
will  tell  how  she  first  met  her  husband  and 
gives  some  vivid  impressions  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  others. 


A  Clearing  House  of  Labor 


Continued  from  page  13 


haps  if  he  had  another  man,  he  could  go 
into  that  particular  branch  of  his  business 
a  little  bit  more  ambitiously.  The  boys 
on  the  road  were  clamoring  for  something 
a  little  new.  "Well,  send  him  along," 
he  tells,  the  superintendent.  "I  guess  we 
can  use  him  all  right." 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  had 
been  no  job  for  that  man.  It  was  only  the 
fact  that  someone  knew  he  wanted  one, 
that  set  the  superintendent  looking  for  an 
opening. 

That  sort  of  thing  has  grown  so  common 
in  the  Service  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  comment.  There  are  similar  instances 
every  day.  Instances  where  the  super- 
intendents have  gone  out  and  found  the 
jobs,  or  where  an  unhopeful  manufacturer 
has  dropped  in  at  the  Service  office  as  a 
sort  of  hundred  to  one  chance  of  getting 
what  he  wanted. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  jeweller  at  Vancou- 
ver who  has  been  looking  eagerly  for  a 
skilled  watchmaker,  and  who,  through 
the  Service,  finds  the  man  he  needs  in  a 
little  town  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  skilled  fur  designer, 
released  from  a  Calgary  fur  house,  who 
finds  a  very  attractive  opening  with  an  all 
year  fur  house  at  Brandon. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  ship  draftsman,  let 
out  at  Vancouver  on  the  completion  of  a 
contract,  who  finds  suitable  employment 
with  a  Montreal   shipbuilding   Company. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  more  familiar  trans- 
fer of  Eastern  workers  to  Western  harvest 
fields. 

Fostering  New  Industries 

AND  then  again  there  is  an  even  more 
interesting  and  more  romantic  turn  to 
it  wherein  the  Service  has  been  enabled  to 
actually  aid  in  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries that  have  grown  to  be  a  substantial 
factor  in  Canadian  business  life,  giving 
new  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
men.  In  some  instances  their  operations 
have  reached  even  beyond  the  shores  of 
Canada. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  noted  here  that  no 
man  is  ever  brought  from  abroad,  before 
the  most  careful  combing  of  the  labor 
market  in  Canada  has  proved  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  . 

It  may  be  the  demand  of  an  entirely 
new  industry,  sprung  up  out  of  the  post- 
bellum  readjustment,  toy  making,  pipe 
making  or  some  industry  of  the  kind  which 
was  practically  unknown  in  Canada. 

For  instance,  an  industry  in  Montreal 
must  have  an  expert  in  waxing  dolls'  heads. 
He  is  not  to  be  found  in  Canada.  That 
point  is  made  clear  by  a  very  thorough 
investigation.  "Very  well,"  says  the 
Service,  "we'll  get  him  for  you  elsewhere." 
Now  this  man  is  not  only  not  taking  any- 
one else's  job,  but  he  is,  like  so  many  other 
men  who  are  secured  in  this  way,  a  pivotal 
man;  about  him  a  new  industry  can  be 
built  giving  employment  to  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  Canadian  workers.  An  ex- 
pert dye  man  may  make  a  dye  industry. 
An  expert  on  dolls'  heads  may  make  a 
toy  industry. 

Placing   Teachers 

NOR  does  the  Employment  Service 
hold  itself  to  labor  skilled  and  un- 
skilled so  called,  but  to  workers  with  hand 
and  brain.  In  the  professional  and  busi- 
ness section  already  much  has  been  done  in 
securing  positions  for  teachers,  for  in- 
stance. Especially  is  this  so  in  the  West. 
Within  the  course  of  the  past  few  months 
176  teachers  have  been  placed  in  Sas- 
katchewan schools  without  any  fee  to  any 
teachers'  agency,  that  usually  costs  the 
applicant  anywhere  from'$15  to  $40.  A  large 
number  of  returned  men  have  also  been 
settled  in  their  profession  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. Especially  has  this  been  the  case 
with  engineers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
found  permanent  employment. 

This  returned  man  problem  brings  up 


another  feature  of  the  Service's  work. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  men 
handicapped  in  war  or  in  industry  through 
injury  or  accident.  Obviously  an  or- 
ganization of  the  kind  outlined  has  an 
enormous  advantage  by  reason  of  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  It  has  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  employment  of  the  country 
passing  through  its  records.  An  alert 
employment  interviewer  in  this  job  will  see 
an  opportunity  for  a  man  who  has  lost  an 
arm,  or,  in  that  job  which  requires  that  a 
man  shall  be  constantly  seated,  he  finds 
a  place  for  the  man  who  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  both  legs.  Or  again  in  the  watch- 
man's place,  where  his  years  will  be  of  no 
disadvantage,  a  position  for  a  man  of  60, 
who  cannot  compete  successfully  in  the 
open  market. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the 
services  of  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
in  despair,  and  to  give  them  a  new  sense  of 
usefulness  and  another  chance. 

The  whole  system  depends  for  its  effec- 
tiveness on  an  understanding  of  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  first  time  that  Canadians 
have  realized  that  just  as  you  can  urider- 
stand  and  forecast  weather  probabilities, 
so  you  can  forecast  the  probabilities  in  the 
labor  situation.  It  is  a  new  science,  but 
one  that  is  being  mapped  and  charted  by 
means  of  graphs  and  other  methods,  so 
that,  in  a  few  years'  time,  when  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  comparison  of  conditions  in  years 
as  well  as  months,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
labor  upheavals  to  descend  on  us  un- 
awares. 

Whence  Conies  the  Information 

WHENCE  does  the  information  come 
that  permits  of  this  system  of  chart- 
ing? It  comes  through  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  various  provinces.  It  comes 
through  the  officials  of  the  Employment 
Service  who  are  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  who  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  local  conditions,  and  trained  to  in- 
terpret them.  But  these  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  sources  of  information. 
For  instance,  the  Service  has  the  assis- 
tance of  the  secretaries  of  a  large  number 
of  labor  unions,  from  whom  they  receive 
details  of  skilled  laborers  who  are  seeking 
employment. 

'The  Service  also  receives  weekly  reports 
from  5,000  employers  in  all  branches  of 
industry — men  who  have  in  their  estab- 
lishments about  700,000  employees.  This 
is  a  fairly  good  sample  of  the  labor  market 
and  certainly  it  is  sufficient  to  provide 
reliable  information  regarding  conditions. 
Each  employer  tells  weekly  the  number 
of  employees  he  has  on  the  payroll,  and 
the  number  he  anticipates  a  week  hence. 
These  are  assembled  by  industries,  and  the 
Employment  Service  is  able  to  indicate 
from  week  to  week,  whether  employment 
in,  say,  the  textile  industry  is  up  or  down, 
and  the  percentage  of  change.  Through 
January  and  February  of  this  year,  for 
instance,  conditions  were  almost  static, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  holiday  and  in- 
ventory period,  but  since  March  of  this 
year  expansion  has  been  fairly  general, 
and  the  5,000  representative  employers 
have  roughly  50,000  more  workers  on  the 
payroll  than  on  January  15th.  It  does 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to 
appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  infor- 
mation such  as  this  in  stabilizing  labor 
conditions. 

Some  Difficulties  and  Dangers 

NOW,  of  course,  there  are  some  objec- 
tions raised  to  the  methods  of  the 
Service,  and  some  difficulties  that  are 
bound  to  creep  in.  Let  us  instance  a  few. 
Here  is  an  employer  who  wants  a  trained 
man  for  certain  work  in  a  paper  niill. 
Does  he  go  to  the  Employment  Service? 
In  this  case  he  does  not.  Says  the  em- 
ployer: "Your  theory  is  all  right,  but  it 
doesn't  fit  in  my  case.  I  want  a  man  who 
understands  the  business,  and  my  fore- 
man can  pick  that  man  better  than  you 


can  because  he  knows  the  business  fror 
the  ground  up.  I'll  advertise  for  my  man. 
Now  this  sounds  a  plausible  enough  ide; 
certainly.  There  is  this,  however,  to  b 
said  against  it,  that  for  every  man  that  th- 
foreman  sees,  the  Service  would  see  dozens 
How  then  is  it  possible  to  offset  this  lacl 
of  expert  knowledge?  That  very  prob 
lem  has  been  faced  and  a  remedy  pro 
vided.  It  works  this  way.  In  ever;! 
industry  requiring  expert  work,  there  ari 
certain  technical  processes  that  could  b 
known  only  to  the  expert  worker.  Thes 
are  outlined  in  the  form  of  questions,  wit 
the  correct  answer  appended. 

Suppose  there  is  a  large  demand  fo 
glass  workers.  The  various  offices  of  th 
Service  give  notice  that  such  workers  ar 
required.  When  these  apply  the  super 
intendent  takes  out  the  form  which  deal 
with  the  particular  department  of  th 
industry  for  which  workers  are  neede< 
He  puts  these  test  questions  to  the  appl 
cant  and  checks  the  answer  with  tha 
given  on  the  form.  In  this  way  he  ca 
eliminate  men  who  are  manifestly  unfi 
for  the  job,  and  by  the  readiness  of  the; 
answers  he  can  judge  of  their  probabl 
capabilities.  In  this  way  the  whol 
spread  of  the  Service  is  available  for  th 
employer. 

Now  there  is  still  another  objection  the 
is  raised,  and  that  is,  that  making  publi 
the  labor  demand  unsettles  workers  wh 
are  placed  in  occupations  at  the  timi 
For  instance,  recently  there  came  to  one  t 
the  branches  of  the  Service  an  order  fc 
ten  carpenters  at  a  stated  salary.  The 
at  once  posted  notice  of  the  deman( 
The  demand  came  from  an  outside  poir 
where  wages  were  ten  cents  an  hour  high* 
than  they  were  in  the  neighborhooi 
Promptly  ten  carpenters  who  were  en 
ployed  at  the  place  applied  for  these  job 
Obviously  if  the  superintendent  ha 
snapped  these  men  up  there  would  ha% 
been  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  employe 
The  superintendent  put  the  matter  befoi 
the  employer  and  a  meeting  was  arrange 
between  him  and  the  ten  carpenter 
Having  been  supplied  with  full  informatic 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  service,  1 
was  able  to  point  out  to  his  men  that  tl 
job  they  were  considering  was  in  a  larj 
city,  where  they  would  be  a  distam 
from  their  work,  where  their  general  e: 
penses  would  be  increased.  He  was  ali 
able  to  point  out  that  this  work  was  on! 
for  a  few  months,  while  his  work  w; 
permanent.  Finally  an  increase  of  fi-' 
cents  an  hour  was  agreed  on  to  the  mutu 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned  and  tl 
ten  carpenters  remained  on  the  job. 

Of  course,  there  are  employers  who  a 
going  to  object  to  this  organization 
labor  on  a  national  basis.  They  are  co; 
tented  with  the  local  supply  and  demar 
basis  that  often  makes  it  easy  for  them 
pick  up  labor  at  next  to  nothing.  Vi 
have  all  known  of  places  where  labor  w 
secured  for  say  $2.00  a  day  that  wsu 
have  cost  $4.50  a  day  at  another  poir 
These  days  are  passing  and  the  Emplo 
ment  Service  is  helping  them  to  pass,  ar 
only  the  unthinking  will  regret  the  fa( 
The  days  are  coming  when  it  will  not  1 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  pay 
worker  less  than  he  is  worth,  nor  a  work 
to  demand  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  f 
labor  will  be  evenly  distributed.  Th^ 
will  be  destroyed  the  chief  cause  of  indu 
trial  unrest,  the  unjustifiable  difference 
wage  for  the  same  work  under  simil 
conditions. 

Making  Generation  of  Expert  Worlce 

THERE  is  one  other  phase  of  the  Ei 
ployment  Service's  activity  that 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  That 
the  matter  of  its  handling  of  the  juven: 
worker.  Probably  no  one  will  deny  t 
general  proposition  that  much  of  the  u 
employment  that  strikes  the  country  frc 
time  to  time  is  due  to  unskilled  lab« 
Men  have  gained  the  casual  labor  hal 
largely  because  they  have  not  becoi 
interested  in  any  job  sufficiently  to  make 
a  life  work. 

These  men  leave  school  as  soon  as  t 
law  allows,  jump  on  a  grocery  cart, 
join  a  messenger  service,  and  think  thi 
have  found  employment.  At  18  they  af 
earning  the  wages  at  which  they  began,  a; 
at  20  they  realize  that  they  are  gro\ 
men  without  any  real  experience  for  mcj 
remunerative  occupations.  Their  late- 
abilities  have  never  been  appraised  a; 
related  to  world  demand. 

The  Employment  Service  plans  and  b' 
under  way  a  scheme  to  take  up  the  ta 
of  making  these  coming  workers  an  ecc 
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The  Husband  Speaks 
on  **  Value 


.) ) 


UTWTY  idea   of   value    is   getting  every  cent 
^^  of  your    money's   worth.      And,    man 
alive!    it's  going    some    if  you   can   beat  the 
value  our  family  gets  out  of  a 


Swift  s  Premium  Ham 


Look  for  the  blue 
"no-parboiling"  tag 
whenever  you  buy  ham. 


"We  Buy  it  Whole,  because  the  dealer  gives  us  a  lower  price 
that  way.  We've  used  the  centre  slices  broiled  and  fried  with 
eggs — the  small-end  made  a  gorgeous  old-fash- 
ioned boiled  dinner — the  butt-end  baked  is  deli- 
cious, and  as  a  midnight  snack  saves  me  many  a 
downtown  lunch." 


Swift's  Premium  Ham  has  a  distinctive  mild 
flavor  that  can  be  instantly  recognized — created 
only  by  careful  selection  and  the  exclusive  Swift 
cure. 


Order  from  your  Butcher  or  Grocer. 


Swift   Canadian   Co. 

Limited 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Edmonton 


M-33 
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Preserve  and  Beautify  Every  Surface 


To  retain  the  new  brilliance  of  your 
furniture— to  keep  floors  and 
woodwork  brightly  gleaming— to 
have  on  every  wood  surface  a  lustre 
that  is  clean  and  sparkling  use 
O-Cedar  Polish  in  every  room. 

It  cannot  fail  to  preserve  and 
beautify.  Your  fine  mahogany, 
your  rich  walnut,  or  your  fumed 
oak,  will  take  on  that  beautiful 
lustrous  appearance  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "The  O-Cedar 
Result".  A  result  surprisingly 
different  to  that  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  A  wet  cloth,  a  few 
drops  of  O-Cedar  on  it— a  light 
rubbing    to   remove    all    dust    and 


film— then  a  brisk  polishing  with  a 
dry  cloth;  and  you  have  a  surface 
that  gleams  brightly,  with  the  grain- 
beauty  of  the  wood  revealed  in  all 
its  original  charm.  A  few  drops  of 
O-Cedar  on  the  cloth  when  dusting, 
will  prolong  the  life  of  this  lustrous 
finish. 

This  same  lasting  brilliance  is  j  ust  as  easily 
secured  on  floors  by  the  O-Cedar  Polish  Mop. 
Whether  for  hard  wood  or  soft  wood,  the 
treatment   is  the  same;  and 
your   floors    will    be    cleaner, 
brighter,  prettier,  than  they 
ever  were  before. 


-N 


O-Cedar  Polish  23c  to  $3.00  sixes. 
O-Cedar  Polish  Mop,  without 
handle,  $1.50 — the  handle, 54inches 
long^,  is  25c  extra.  Both  Polish  and 
Mop  at  your  Hardware  or  Grocery 
Shop. 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

LIMITED 
TORONTO 


CLEANS  AS  IT  POLISHES 

OCedar 

^^  V-^  Polish 

MADt  IM  CAWAD* 

HARDWOOD  FIOORS 

FURNITURt.    PIANOS 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  CADRIACES 

MM  FM  MNtwlNO  ASV  MOP 


Gives  a  Hard. Dry  Lu^ire 
(xcellfnt  for  Dtjs!in;.y 

On*  G.II0.  t"ip.n.)  Ucu'j'-   '      "  I 

Channell  Chemical  Co 


Polish 
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omic  asset.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  schools 
give  notice  in  advance  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  leaving  to  go  to  work.  The 
school  records  will  then  be  searched  and 
the  child's  particular  abilities  will  be  taken 
into  account.  The  parents'  wishes  will  be 
taken  into  account,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  young  worker  will  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  is  doing  the  thing  he  likes 
to  do,  and  where  he  is  engaged  in  an  occu- 
pation in  which  he  can  take  some  pride. 
The  employer's  co-operation  will  be 
enlisted.  He  will  tell  what  the  next  step 
up  will  be,  and  what  training  will  qualify 
for  this  position.  The  Service  will  follow 
the  boy  up,  get  him  in  touch  with  the 
technical  school,  which  will  give  him  the 
necessary  training  and  vocational  guid- 
ance to  enable  him  to  become  a  skilled 
laborer,  abl  to  triumph  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  industry.     This  is  real  prevention 


and  means  a  small  employment  problem  a 
generation  hence.  It  means  that  new 
industries  can  be  built  because  of  a  more 
skilful  population. 

0f  course  all  this  needs  co-operation, 
the  co-operation  of  the  labor  interests  and 
of  the  manufacturing  and  labor-employing 
interests.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
way  by  the  appointment  of  provincial 
and  Dominion  councils  who  have  repre- 
sentatives from  each  department  on  their 
committees.  This  and  the  tact  with 
which  the  Service  has  been  conducted  has 
proven  a  safeguard  against  any  feeling 
'Shat  the  interests  of  one  class  were  being 
fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is 
smoothing  down  the  peaks  of  labor  and 
labor  demand,  and  that  means  solid  in- 
dustrial development,  and  combined  with 
that  it  means  fair  and  equable  treatment 
for  the  worker. 


The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 


Continued  from  page  11 


sad  face  grew  sadder,  thinking  perhaps 
of  the  tragedy  of  Jiis  country,  and  the 
part  that  he  played  in  it. 

"The  man  must  have  got  a  table  and 
chair  at  any  rate,"  said  Wilson,  "but 
no  doubt  he  could  have  got  those  from 
some  cottage.  If  I  might  make  a  sug- 
gestion, sir,  I  think  we  ought  to  approach 
all  the  five  entrances  at  once,  so  to 
speak.  One  of  us  should  go  to  the  door 
and  one  to  each  window;  McBride  here 
has  a  ladder  for  the  upper  window." 

Mr.  Home  Fisher,  the  languid  secre- 
tary, turned  to  his  distinguished  relative 
and  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "I  am 
rather  a  convert  to  the  Cockney  school  of 
psychology,"  he  said,  in  an  almost  in- 
audible voice. 

The  others  seemed  to  feel  the  same  in- 
fluence in  different  ways;  for  the  group 
began  to  break  up  in  the  manner  indicated. 
Morton  moved  towards  the  window  im- 
mediately in  front  of  them,  where  the 
hidden  outlaw  had  just  snuffed  the  candle; 
Nolan  a  little  further  westward  to  the 
next  window;  while  Wilson,  followed  by 
McBride  with  the  ladder,  went  round  to 
the  two  windows  at  the  back.  Sir  Walter 
Carey  himself,  followed  by  his  secretary, 
began  to  walk  round  towards  the  only  door, 
to  demand  admittance  in  a  more  regular 
fashion. 

"He  will  be  armed,  of  course,"  remarked 
Sir  Walter  casually. 

"By  all  accounts,"  replied  Home  Fisher, 
"he  can  do  more  with  a  candlestick  than 
most  men  with  a  pistol.  But  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  have  the  pistol  too." 

EVEN  as  he  spoke,  the  question  was 
answered  with  a  tongue  of  thunder. 
Morton  had  just  placed  himself  in  front 
of  the  nearest  window,  his  broad  shoulders 
blocking  the  aperture.  For  an  instant  it 
was  lit  from  within  as  with  red  fire,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thundering  throng  of  echoes. 
The  square  shoulders  seemed  to  alter  in 
shape;  and  the  sturdy  figure  collapsed 
among  the  tall  rank  grasses  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  A  puff  of  smoke  floated  from 
the  window  like  a  little  cloud.  The  two 
men  behind  rushed  to  the  spot  and  raised 
him ;  but  he  was  dead. 
:  Sir  Walter  straightened  himself  and 
f  called  out  something  that  was  lost  in  an- 
other noise  of  firing;  it  was  possible  that  the 
yiolice  were  already  avenging  their  com- 
rade from  the  other  side.  Fisher  had  al- 
ready raced  round  to  the  next  window;  and 
a  new  cry  of  astonishment  from  him  brought 
his  patron  to  the  same  spot.  Nolan,  the 
Irish  policeman,  had  also  fallen,  sprawling 
all  his  great  length  in  the  grass;  and  it  was 
red  with  his  blood.  He  was  still  alive 
when  they  reached  him,  but  there  was 
death  on  his  face;  and  he  was  only  able  to 
make  a  final  gesture  telling  them  that  all 
was  over;  and  with  a  broken  word  and  a 
heroic  effort  motioning  them  on  to  where 
his  other  comrades  were  besieging  the 
tiack  of  the  tower.  Stunned  by  these 
rapid  and  repeated  shocks,  the  two  men 
could  only  vaguely  obey  the  gesture,  and 
tl riding  their  way  to  the  other  windows  at 
the  back,  they  found  a  scene  equally 
startling,  if  less  final  and  tragic.  The 
other  two  officers  were  not  dead  or  mor- 
tally wounded;  but  McBride  lay  with  a 
broken  leg  and  his  ladder  on  top  of  him, 
evidently  thrown  down  from  the  top  win- 
dow of  the  tower;  while  Wilson  lay  on  his 
face,  quite  still  as  if  stunned,  with  his  red 
head   among  the  grey  and  silver  of  the 


sea-holly.  In  him,  however,  the  im- 
potence was  but  momentary;  for  he  began 
to  move  and  rise  as  the  others  came  round 
the  tower. 

"My  God,  it's  like  an  explosion,"  cried 
Sir  Walter;  and  indeed  it  was  the  only 
word  for  this  unearthly  energy,  by  which 
one  man  had  been  able  to  deal  death  or 
destruction  on  three  sides  of  the  same 
small  triangle  at  the  same  instant. 

Wilson  had  already  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  with  splendid  energy  flew  again 
at  the  window,  revolver  in  hand.  He 
fired  twice  into  the  opening  and  then  dis- 
appeared in  his  own  smoke;  but  the  thud 
of  his  feet  and  the  shock  of  a  falling  chair 
told  them  that  the  intrepid  Londoner  had 
managed  at  last  to  leap  into  the  room. 
Then  followed  a  curious  silence;  and  Sir 
Walter,  walking  to  the  window  through 
the  thinning  smoke,  looked  into  the  hol- 
low shell  of  the  ancient  tower.  Except  for 
Wilson,  staring  around  him,  there  was  no- 
body there. 

'  I  ^HE  inside  of  the  tower  was  a  single 
■*■  empty  room,  with  nothing  but  a  plain 
wooden  chair  and  a  table  on  which  were 
pens,  ink  and  paper  and  the  candlestick. 
Half  way  up  the  high  wall  there  was  a  rude 
timber  platform  under  the  upper  window; 
a  small  loft  which  was  more  like  a  large 
shelf.  It  was  reached  only  by  a  ladder 
and  it  seemed  to  be  as  bare  as  the  bare 
walls.  Wilson  completed  his  survey  of 
the  place,  and  then  went  and  stared  at  the 
things  on  the  table.  Then  he  silently 
pointed  with  his  lean  forefinger  at  the  open 
page  of  the  large  note-book.  The  writer 
had  suddenly  stopped  writing,  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  word. 

"I  said  it  was  like  an  explosion,"  said 
Sir  Walter  Carey  at  last.  "And  really  the 
man  himself  seems  to  have  suddenly  ex- 
ploded. But  he  has  blown  himself  up, 
somehow,  without  touching  the  tower. 
He's  burst  more  like  a  bubble  than  a 
bomb." 

"He  has  touched  more  valuable  things 
than  the   tower,"  said   Wilson   gloomily. 

There  was  a  long  silence;  and  then  Sir 
Walter  said  seriousdy:  "Well,  Mr.  Wilson, 
I  am  not  a  detective.  And  these  unhappy 
happenings  have  left  you  in  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  business.  We  all  lament 
the  cause  of  this;  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  myself  have  the  strongest  confidence 
in  your  capasity  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
What  do  you  think  we  should  do  next?" 

Wilson  seemed  to  rouse  himself  from  his 
depression,  and  acknowledge  the  speaker's 
words  with  a  warmer  civility  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown  to  anybody.  He  called 
in  a  few  of  the  police  to  assist  in  routing  out 
the  interior;  leaving  the  rest  to  spread 
themselves  in  a  search-party  outside. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "the  first  thing  is  to 
make  quite  sure  about  the  inside  of  this 
place,  as  it  was  hardly  physically  possible 
for  him  to  have  got  outside.  I  suppose 
poor  Nolan  would  have  brought  in  his 
banshee;  and  said  it  was  supernaturally 
possible.  But  I've  got  no  use  for  dis- 
embodied spirits  when  I'm  dealing  with 
facts.  And  the  facts  before  me  are  an 
empty  tower  with  a  ladder,  a  chair  and  a 
table." 

"The  Spiritualists,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
with  a  smile,  "would  say  that  spirits  could 
find  a  great  deal  of  use  for  a  table." 

"I  dare  sey  they  could  if  the  spirits 
were  on  the  table,  in  a  bottle,"  replied 


August  Nights 

Will  bring  to  millions 
Bubble  Grains  in  Milk 

Don't  put  aside  your  Puffed  Grains  when  breakfast 
ends  in  summer.  Children  want  them  all  day  long,  and 
there's  nothing  better  for  them. 

The  supreme  dish  for  luncheon  or  for  supper  is  puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  The  airy  grains — puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size — taste  like  food  confections.  Yet  every 
morsel  is  whole  wheat  with  every  food  cell  blasted. 


The  finest  foods 
ever  created 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice 
are  the  finest  grain  foods  in  ex- 
istence. 

Never  were  cereals  so  enticing. 
The  grains  are  fairy-like  in  tex- 
ture, the  flavor  is  like  nuts.  They 
seem  like  tidbits,  made  only  to  en- 
tice. 

Yet  they  are  major  foods,  with 
every  food  cell  steam-exploded,  so 
digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

They  will  take  the  place  of  pas- 
tries, sweets,  etc.,  if  you  serve 
them  all  day  long.  And  at  meal- 
time they  will  make  whole-grain 
foods  tempting. 


Summer  mornings 

Puffed    Grains    with    cream    and    sugar 
form    the   supreme    breakfast   dainty. 


With  your  berries 

Puffed  Grains  form  an  ideal  blend. 
The  flimsy,  flaky  globules  add  what 
crust  adds   to  a  shortcake. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Whole  Grains  Puffed 

to  Bubbles 
8  Times  Normal  Size 


On  ice  cream 

Puffed  Grains  taste  'like  airy  nut-meats, 
an<t  they  melt  into  the  cream.  Tbe 
dish    is   made  doubly   deligrhtful. 


Puffed  Grains  are  made  by  Prof. 
Anderson's  process.  A  hundred 
million  steam  explosions  occur  in 
every  kernel.  They  are  the  best- 
cooked  grain  foods  in  existence. 
Serve  both  kinds,  at  all  hours,  in 
all  the  ways  folks  like  them. 


At  playtime 


Pufl«d  Grains  are  crispofi  and  dou.^eti 
with  melted  .butter.  Then  children  eat 
them  dry  like  nut-meats,  and  every 
taste  is  srrain-food. 


TtoQp^lc^  OA^^^nH'^^^ 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Makeri 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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ACADIA  UNIVERSITY 

WOLFVILLE      -      -      Nova  Scotia. 

Departments 

Ads  and  Sciences.    Applied  Science-    Theoiogy. 
Degrees 

B.A..  B.Sc,  B.Th..  M.  A.,  and  certificates 
admitting  to  the  best  technical  schools. 
First  two  years  in  Apiculture  given  as 
electives  in  B.Sc,  course.  First  year  in 
Medicine.  Law.  and  Theology  given  as 
electives  in  B.A.  course. 

Equipment 

Largest  undergraduate  faculty  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Three  new  and 
splendidly  equipped  Science  Buildings. 
Modern  gymnasium  and  physical 
training. 

Expenses 

Expenses  light,  and  over  $2,000.00 
given  in  prizes  and  scholarships  yearly. 
Send  for  calendar  to 

Rev.  GEORGE  B.  CUTTEN,  Ph.D..  D.D..  Ll.D.. 

Presideiil. 

Nexl  term  begins  September  2*ih.  I<t2« 

ACADIA  LADIES'  SEMIIVARV 

WOLFVILLE      -       -      Nova  Scotia. 

A  Residential  School 

The  Aim. —To  prepare  Girls  and  Young 
Women  for  Complete  Living. 

The  Courses. — Twelve  ;  including  College 
Malrlculailon,  General.  Music,  Ait.  Ex- 
pression. Household  Science,   Business. 

The  Faculty.  — Twenty-four  Teachers  of  fine 
personality  and  Suecial  Training. 

The  Equipment. — Modern  and  First  Class 
in  every  respect. 

A  Junior  School. —  For  Younger  Pupils. 

Information.— Write  for  illustrated  book  to 
Rev.  H.  T.  DeWOLFE.  O.D..  Principal. 

Ntfxt  term  begins  September  Ist,  1920. 


Acadia  Collegiate  and 
Business    Academy 

A  Residential  School"  for  Boys  and 

Young  Men 

Ninety-Second  Year 

Courses.- Collegiate.    Manual    Training 

Business  Special  Courses. 
Features  -  Modern  Residence.  Good  Equip- 
ment, Ideal  Location,  Splendid  Fnviron- 
ment,     Modern     Gymnasium,     Exper- 
ienced Teaching  Staff.   Moderate  Cost, 
For  illu»tra»ed  Catalogue  of  information 
apply  to 
Principal  W.L.ARCHIBALD.  Ph.D.. 
WOLFVILLE      -      -      Nova  Scotia. 

Next  term  open»  Sepiembcr  Ist.  itJO 


Wilson,  with  a  curl  of  his  pale  lip.  "The 
people  round  here,  when  they're  all  soddf^n 
with  Irish  whisky,  may  believe  in  such 
things.  I  think  they  want  a  little  educa- 
tion in  this  country." 

Home  Fisher's  heavy  eyelids  fluttered 
in  a  faint  attempt  to  rise;  as  if  he  were 
tempted  to  a  lazy  protest  against  the 
contemptuous   tone   of   the   investigator. 

"The  Irish  believe  far  too  much  in  spirits 
to  believe  in  spiritualism,"  he  murmured. 
"They  know  too  much  about  'em.  If  you 
want  a  simple  and  childlike  faith  in  any 
spirit  that  comes  along,  you  can  get  it  in 
your  favorite  London." 

"I  don't  want  to  get  it  anywhere,"  said 
Wilson  shortly.  "I  say  I'm  dealing  with 
much  simpler  things  than  your  simple 
faith;  with  a  table  and  a  chair  and  a  lad- 
der. Now  what  I  want  to  say  about  them 
at  the  start  is  this:  They  are  all  three 
made  roughly  enough  of  plain  wood.  But 
the  table  and  the  chair  are  fairly  new  and 
comparatively  clean.  The  ladder  is  covered 
with  dust  and  there  is  a  cobweb  under  the 
top  rung  of  it.  That  means  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  first  two  quite  recently  from 
some  cottage,  as  we  supposed;  but  the 
ladder  has  l)een  a  long  time  in  this  rotten 
old  dustbin.  Probably  it  was  part  of  the 
original  furniture;  an  heirloom  in  this 
magnificent  palace   of  the  Irish   kings." 

Again  Fisher  looked  at  him  under  his 
eyelids;  but  seemed  too  sleepy  to  speak; 
and  Wilson  went  on  with  his  argument. 

"Now  it's  quite  clear  that  something 
very  odd  has  just  happened  in  this  place. 
The  chances  are  ten  to  one,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  it  had  something  specially  to  do  with 
this  place.  Probably  he  came  here  because 
he  could  only  do  it  here;  it  doesn't  seem 
very  inviting  otherwise.  But  the  man 
knew  it  of  old;  they  say  it  belonged  to  his 
family;  so  that  altogether,  I  think,  ever>-- 
thing  points  to  something  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tower  itself." 

"Your  reasoning  seems  to  me  excellent," 
said  Sir  Walter,  who  was  listening  atten- 
tively.   "But  what  could  it  be?" 

"You  see  now  what  I  mean  about  the 
ladder,"  went  on  the  detective.  "It's 
the  only  old  piece  of  furniture  here,  and  the 
first  thing  that  caught  that  Cockney  eye 
of  mine.  But  there  is  something  else. 
That  loft  up  there  is  a  sort  of  lumber  room 
without  any  lumber.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
it's  as  empty  as  everything  else;  and  as 
things  are,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  the  ladder 
leading  to  it.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  can[t 
find  anything  unusual  down  here,  that  it 
might  pay  us  to  look  up  there." 

He  got  briskly  off  the  table  on  which  he 
was  sitting  (for  the  only  chair  was  allotted 
to  Sir  Walter)  and  ran  rapidly  up  the  lad- 
der to  the  platform  above.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  the  others,  Mr.  Fisher  going 
last,  however,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
siderable nonchalance. 

AT  THIS  stage,  however,  they  were 
destined  to  disappointment;  Wilson 
nosed  in  every  corner  like  a  terrier  and 
examined  the  roof  almost  in  the  posture  of 
a  fly;  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  had 
to  confess  that  they  were  still  without  a 
clue.  Sir  Walter's  private  secretary  seem- 
ed more  and  more  threatened  with  inap- 
propriate slumber;  and  having  been  the 
last  to  climb  up  the  ladder,  seemed  now 
to  lack  the  energy  even  to  climb  down 
again. 

"Come  along,  Fisher,"  called  out  Sir 
Walter  from  below,  when  the  others  had 
regained  the  floor.  "We  must  consider 
whether  we'll  pul  the  whole  place  to  pieces 
to  see  what  it's  made  of." 

"I'm  coming  in  a  minute,"  said  the  voice 
from  the  ledge  above  their  heads;  a  voice 
somewhat  suggestive  of  an  articulate 
yawn. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  asked  Sir 
Walter  impatiently.  "Can  you  see  any- 
thing there?" 

"Well,  yes,  in  a  way,"  replied  the  voice 
vaguely.    "In  fact  I  see  it  quite  plain  now." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Wilson  sharply, 
from  the  table  on  which  he  sat  kicking  his 
heels  restlessly. 

"Well,  it's  a  man,"  said  Home  Fisher. 

Wilson  bounded  off  the  table  as  if  he 
had  been  kicked  off  it.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  he  cried.  "How  can  you  possibly 
see  a  man?" 

"I  can  see  him  through  the  window," 
replied  the  secretary  mildly.  "I  see  him 
coming  across  the  moor.  He's  making  a 
bee-line  across  the  open  country  towards 
this  tower.  He  evidently  means  to  pay  us 
a  visit.  And  considering  who  it  seerns  to 
be,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  polite  if  we 
were  all  at  the  door  to  receive  him."    And 


the  secretary  came  in  a  leisurely  manner 
down  the  ladder. 

"Who  does  it  seem  to  be?"  Wilson  re- 
peated in  astonishment. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  the  man  you  call 
Prince  Michael,"  observed  Mr.  Fisher  air- 
ily. "In  fact  I'm  sure  it  is.  I've  seen  the 
police  portraits  of  him." 

There  was  a  dead  silence;  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter's usually  steady  brain  seemed  to  go 
round  like  a  windmill. 

"But  hang  it  all,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Even  supposing  his  own  explosion  could 
have  thrown  him  half  a  mile  away,  with- 
out passing  through  any  of  the  windows, 
and  left  him  alive  enough  for  a  country 
walk — even  then,  why  the  devil  should  he 
walk  in  this  direction?  The  murderer 
does  not  generally  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
crime  so  rapidly  as  all  that." 

"He  doesn't  know  yet  that  it  is  the  scene 
of  his  crime,"  answered  Home  Fisher. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  You 
credit  him  with  rather  singular  absence  of 
mind." 

"Well,  the  truth  is,  it  isn't  the  scene  of 
his  crime,"  said  Fisher,  and  went  and  look- 
ed out  of  the  window. 

THERE  was  another  silence,  and  then 
Sir  Walter  said  quietly:  "What  sort  of 
notion  have  you  really  got  in  your  head, 
Fisher?  Have  you  developed  a  new 
theory  about  how  this  fellow  escaped  out 
of  the  ring  round  him?" 

"He  never  escaped  at  all,"  answered  the 
man  at  the  window  without  turning  round. 
"He  never  escaped  out  of  the  ring,  because 
he  was  never  inside  the  ring.  He  was  not 
in  this  tower  at  all;  at  least  not  when  we 
were  surrounding  it." 

He  turned  and  leaned  his  back  against 
the  window;  but  in  spite  of  his  usual 
listless  manner,  they  alrnost  fancied  that 
the  face  in  shadow  was  a  little  pale. 

"I  began  to  guess  something  of  the  sort 
when  we  were  some  way  from  the  tower," 
he  said.  "Did  you  notice  that  sort  of 
flash  or  flicker  the  candle  gave  befoife  it  was 
extinguished?  I  was  almost  certain  it 
was  only  the  last  leap  the  flame  gives  when 
a  candle  burned  itself  out.  And  then  I 
came  into  this  room,  and  I  saw  that." 

He  pointed  at  the  table;  and  Sir  Walter 
caught  his  breath  with  a  sort  of  curse  at  his 
own  blindness.  For  the  candle  in  the 
candlestick  had  obviously  burnt  itself 
away  to  nothing;  and  left  him,  mentally 
at  least,  very  completely  in  the  dark. 

"Then  there  is  a  sort  of  mathematical 
question,"  went  on  Fisher,  leaning  back 
in  his  limp  way  and  looking  up  at  the  bare 
-walls,  as  if  tracing  imaginary  diagrams 
there.  "It's  not  so  easy  for  a  man  in  the 
third  angle  to  face  the  other  two  at  the 
same  moment;  especially  if  they  are  at  the 
base  of  an  isosceles.  I  am  sorry  if  it 
sounds  like  a  lecture  on  geometry,  but — " 

"I'm  afraid  we  have  no  time  for  it," 
said  Wilson  coldly.  "If  this  man  is  really 
coming  back,  I  must  give  my  orders  at 
once." 

"I  think  I'll  go  on  with  it,  though," 
observed  Fisher,  staring  at  the  roof  with 
insolent  serenity. 

"I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  let  me 
conduct  my  enquiry  on  my  own  lines," 
said  Wilson  firmly.  "I  am  the  officer  in 
charge  now." 

"Yes,"  remarked  Home  Fisher  softly, 
but  with  an  accent  that  somehow  chilled 
the  hearer.     "Yes.     But  why?" 

SIR  WALTER  was  staring;  for  he  had 
never  seen  his  rather  lackadaisical 
young  friend  look  like  that  before.  Fisher 
was  looking  at  Wilson  with  lifted  lids;  and 
the  eyes  under  them  seemed  to  have  shed 
or  shifted  a  film,  as  do  the  eyes  of  an  eagle. 

"Why  are  you  the  officer  in  charge 
now?"  he  asked.  "Why  can  you  conduct 
the  enquiry  on  your  own  lines  now? 
How  did  it  come  about,  I  wonder,  that  the 
elder  officers  are  not  here  to  interfere  with 
anything  you  do?" 

Nobody  spoke;  and  nobody  can  say  how 
soon  anyone  would  have  collected  his  wits 
to  speak;  when  a  noise  came  from  without 
It  was  the  heavy  and  hollow  sound  of  a 
blow  upon  the  door  of  the  tower;  and  to 
their  shaken  spirits  it  sounded  strangely 
like  the  hammer  of  doom. 

The  wooden  door  of  the  tower  moved  on 
its  rusty  hinges  under  the  hand  that  struck 
it;  and  Prince  Michael  came  into  the  room. 
Nobody  had  the  smallest  doubt  about  his 
identity.  His  light  clothes,  though  frayed 
with  his  adventures,  were  the  fine  and  al- 
most foppish  cut;  and  he  wore  a  pointed 
beard  or  imperial,  perhaps  as  a  further 
reminiscence  of  Louis  Napoleon;  but  he 
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was  a  much  taller  and  more  graceful  man 
than  his  prototype.  Before  anyone  could 
speak,  he  had  silenced  everyone  for  an 
instant,  with  a  slight  but  splendid  gesture 
of  hospitality. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "this  is  a 
poor  place  now;  but  you  are  heartily 
welcome." 

Wilson  was  the  first  to  recover,  and  he 
took    a    stride    towards    the    new-comer. 

"Michael  O'Neill,  I  arrest  you  in  the 
King's  name  for  the  murder  of  Francis 
Morton  and  James  Nolan.  It  is  my  duty 
to  warn  you — " 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Wilson,"  cried  Fisher 
suddenly.  "You  shall  not  commit  a 
third  murder." 

SIR  WALTER  CAREY  rose  from  his 
chair,  which  fell  over  with  a  crash  be- 
hind him.  "What  does  all  this  mean?" 
he  called  out  in  an  authoritative  manner. 

"It  means,"  said  Fisher,  "that  this  man. 
Hooker  Wilson,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  his 
head  in  at  that  window,  killed  his  two  com- 
rades who  had  put  their  heads  in  at  the 
other  windows,  by  firing  across  the  empty 
room.  That  is  what  it  means.  And  if 
you  want  to  know,  count  how  many  times 
he  is  supposed  to  have  fired;  and  then 
count  the   charges  left  in   his  revolver." 

Wilson,  who  was  still  sitting  on  the  table, 
abruptly  put  a  hand  out  for  the  weapon 
that  lay  beside  him.  But  the  next  move- 
ment was  the  most  unexpected  of  all;  for 
the  Prince  standing  in  the  doorway  passed 
suddenly  from  the  dignity  of  a  statue  to  the 
swiftness  of  an  acrobat,  and  rent  the  revol- 
ver out  of  the  detective's  hand. 

"You  dog,"  hp  cried.  "So  you  are  the 
type  of  English  truth,  as  I  am  of  Irish 
tragedy.  You  who  come  to  kill  me,  wad- 
ing through  the  blood  of  your  brethren. 
If  they  had  fallen  in  a  feud  On  the  hillside, 
it  would  be  called  murder,  and  yet  your 
sin  might  be  forgiven  you.  But  I,  who  am 
innocent,  I  was  to  be  slain  with  ceremony. 
There  would  be  long  speeches  and  patient 
judges;  listening  to  my  vain  plea  of  in- 
nocence, noting  down  my  despair  and  dis- 
regarding it.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  call 
assassination.  But  killing  may  be  no 
murder;  there  is  one  shot  left  in  this  little 
gun,  and  I  know  where  it  should  go." 
Wilson  turned  quickly  on  the  table 
and  even  as  he  turned  he  twisted  in  agony; 
for  Michael  shot  him  through  the  body 
wliere  he  sat,  so  that  he  tumbled  off  the 
table  like  lumber. 

The  police  rushed  to  lift  him;  Sir  Walter 
stood  speechless,  and  then,  with  a  strange 
and  weary  gesture.  Home  Fisher  spoke. 

"You  are  indeed  a  type  of  the  Irish 
tragedy,"  he  said.  "You  were  entirely 
in  the  right;  and  you  have  put  yourself  in 
the  wrong." 

The  Prince's  face  was  like  marble  for  a 
space;  then  there  dawned  in  his  eyes  a 
light  not  unlike  that  of  despair.  He  laugh- 
ed suddenly  and  flung  the  smoking  pistol 
on  the  ground. 

"I  am  indeed  in  the  wrong,"  he  said, 
"I  have  committed  a  crime  that  may  justly 
bring  a  curse  on  me  and  my  children." 

Home  Fisher  did  not  seem  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  very  sudden  repentance; 
he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  man,  and  only  said 
in  a  low  voice:  "What  crime  do  you  mean?" 

"I  have  helped  English  justice,"  replied 
Prince  Michael.  "I  have  avenged  your 
King's  officers ;  I  have  done  the  work  of  his 
hangman.  For  that  truly  I  deserve  to  be 
hanged." 

And  he  turned  to  the  police  with  a 
gesture  that  did  not  so  much  surrender 
to  them;  l)ut  rather  command  them  to 
arrest  him. 

THIS  was  the  story  that  Home  Fisher 
told  to  Harold  March,  the  journalist, 
many  years  after,  in  a  little  but  luxurious 
restaurant  near  Piccadilly.  He  had  invited 
March  to  dinner  some  time  after  the  affair 
he  called  "The  Face  in  the  Target";  and 
the  conversation  had  naturally  turned  on 
that  mystery  and  afterwards  on  earlier 
memories  of  Fisher's  life;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  was  led  to  study  such  problems 
as  those  of  Prince  Michael.  Home 
Fisher  was  fifteen  years  older;  his  thin 
hair  had  faded  to  frontal  baldness,  and 
his  long  thin  hands  dropped  less  with 
affectation  and  more  with  fatigue.  And  he 
told  the  story  of  the  Irish  adventure  of  his 
youth,  because  it  recorded  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  had  ever  come  in  contact 
with  crime,  or  discovered  how  darkly  and 
how  terribly  crime  can  be  entangled  with 
law. 

"Hooker  Wilson  was  the  first  criminal 
I  ever  knew,  and  he  was  a  policeman," 
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explained  Fisher,  twirling  his  wine-glass. 
"And  all  my  life  had  been  a  mixed-up 
business  of  the  sort.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  real  talent,  and  perhaps  genius ;  and 
well  worth  studying  both  as  a  detective  and 
a  criminal.  His  white  face  and  red  hair 
were  typical  of  him;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  are  cold  and  yet  on  fire  for  fame;  and 
he  could  control  anger  but  not  ambition. 
He  swallowed  the  snubs  of  his  superiors  in 
that  first  quarrel,  though  he  boiled  with 
resentment;  but  when  he  suddenly  saw  the 
two  heads  dark  against  the  dawn  and 
framed  in  the  two  windows,  he  could  not 
miss  the  chance,  not  only  of  revenge,  but 
of  the  removal  of  the  two  obstacles  to  his 
promotion.  He  was  a  dead  shot,  and 
counted  on  silencing  both,  though  proof 
against  him  would  have  been  hard  in  any 
case.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  a 
narrow  escape,  in  the  case  of  Nolan,  who 
lived  just  long  enough  to  say  'Wilson'  and 
point.  We  thought  he  was  summoning 
help  for  his  comrade;  but  he  was  really 
denouncing  his  murderer.  After  that  it 
was  easy  to  throw  down  the  ladder  above 
him  (for  a  man  up  a  ladder  cannot  see 
clearly  what  is  below  and  behind)  and  to 
throw  himself  on  the  ground  as  another 
victim  of  the  catastrophe. 

"But  there  was  mixed  up  with  his 
murderous  ambition  a  real  belief,  not  only 
in  his  own  talents,  but  in  his  own  theories. 
He  did  believe  in  what  he  called  a  fresh 
eye;  and  he  did  want  scope  for  fresh 
methods.  There  was  something  in  his 
view;  but  it  failed  where  such  things  com- 
monly fail;  because  the  fresh  eye  cannot 
see  the  unseen.  It  is  true  about  the  ladder 
and  the  scarecrow;  but  not  about  the  life 
and  the  soul;  and  he  made  a  bad  mistake 
about  what  a  man  like  Michael  would  do 
when  he  heard  a  woman  scream.  All 
Michael's  very  vanity  and  vainglory  made 
him  rush  out  at  once;  he  would  have  walk- 
ed Dublin  Castle  for  a  lady's  glove.  Call 
it  his  pose  or  what  you  will;  but  he  would 
have  done  it.  What  happened  when  he 
met  her  is  another  story,  and  one  we  may 


never  know;  but  from  tales  I've  heard 
since,  they  must  have  been  reconciled. 
Wilson  was  wrong  there;  but  there  was 
something,  for  all  that,  in  his  notion  that 
the  new-comer  sees  most;  and  that  the 
man  on  the  spot  may  know  too  much 
to  know  anything.  He  was  right  about 
some  things.    He  was  right  about  me." 

"About  you?"  asked  Harold  March,  in 
some  wonder. 

"I  am  the  man  who  knows  too  much  to 
know  anything;  or  at  any  rate  to  do  any- 
thing," said  Home  Fisher.  "I  don't  mean 
especially  about  Ireland.  I  mean  about 
England.  I  mean  about  the  whole  way 
we  are  governed,  and  perhaps  the  only 
way  we  can  be  governed.  You  asked  me 
just  now  what  became  of  the  survivors  of 
that  tragedy.  Well,  Wilson  recovered  and 
we  managed  to  persuade  him  to  retire. 
But  we  had  to  pension  that  damnable 
murderer  more  magnificently  than  any 
hero  who  ever  fought  for  England.  I 
managed  to  save  Michael  from  the  worst; 
but  we  had  to  send  that  perfectly  inno- 
cent man  to  penal  servitude  for  a  crime 
we  know  he  never  committed;  but  it  was 
only  afterwards  that  we  could  connive 
in  a  sneakish  way  at  his  escape.  And  Sir 
Walter  Carey  is  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country,  which  he  would  probably  never 
have  been,  if  the  truth  had  been  told  of 
such  a  horrible  scandal  in  his  department. 
It  might  have  done  for  us  altogether  in 
Ireland;  it  would  certainly  have  done  for 
him.  And  he  is  my  father's  old  friend,  and 
has  always  smothered  me  with  kindness. 
I  am  too  tangled  up  with  the  whole  thing, 
you  see,  and  I  was  certainly  never  born  to 
set  it  right.  You  look  distressed  not  to 
say  shocked;  and  I'm  not  at  all  offended  at 
it.  Let  us  change  the  subject  by  all 
means,  if  you  like.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  Burgundy?  It's  rather  a  discovery 
of  mine,  like  the  restaurant  itself." 

And  he  proceeded  to  talk  learnedly  and 
luxuriantly  on  all  the  wines  of  the  world; 
on  which  subject,  also,  some  moralists 
woijld  consider  that  he  knew  too  much. 
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were  highly  spoken  of  by  friends  who  had 
borrowed  or  wanted  to  borrow  money 
from  me.  Here  is  one,  which  I  did  not 
dash  off — just  like  that,  but  labored 
several  years  at  it,  and  forget  now  whether 
it  is  finished  or  not.  It  was  my  intention 
to  make  it  an  epic;  as  I  read  it  now,  it 
looks  most  like  an  epicac.    But  here  it  is: 

I  wonder  if  in  the  early  dawn, 

When  upon  God's  great  creating  plan 
He  builded  sky  and  sea  and  land 

And  moulded  clay  into  living  man. 
Why  used  He  earth  in  this  grand  work 

Instead  of  carving  hardened  stone? 
Was   it   because   He   knew   that   man 

Could  not — would  not — live  alone? 
Then  using  the  very  softest  dust 

He  made  Man  plastic — so  his  coming  mate 
Could  always  mould  him  as  she  wished. 

Which  she  has  done  since   Eve  He  did 

[create 

That  reminds  me  of  a  Bill  Smith  coming 
into  the  Gazette  office  at  Whitby  one  day  a 
good  many  years  ago  and  telling  me  he  was 
composing  an  elegy  on  his  little  dead 
brother,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
print  it  for  him.  I  told  him  we  were  a 
little  short  of  space,  but  if  it  didn't  occupy 
more  than  three  or  four  columns  I  would  do 
my  level  best.  In  a  couple  of  weeks,  in 
marched  William,  and  very  grandilo- 
quently laid  his  masterpiece  before  me. 
It  wasn't  as  long  as  he  had  been  writing  it. 
Infact  it  read: 

"That  little  brave. 
That  little  slave. 

They  laid  him  in  the  cold,  cold  grave." 
William  Smith. 

One  beautiful  thing  about  it  was  that, 
like  the  speech  of  one  of  Joe  Martin's 
Cabinet  ministers,  out  in  British  Columbia, 
it  was  of  his  own  composure.  "The  circu- 
lation of  the  Gazette  increased  largely  that 
week,  for  William  came  in  and  absent- 
mindedly  took  away  a  couple  of  dozen 
copies  to  send  to  sympathizing  friends  and 
weeping  relatives. 

An  Exaggerated  Report 

'T'HE  other  admission  is  that  false  re- 

■l  ports  about  a  person  are  never  true. 

For  instance,  fifteen  years  ago  the  Char- 

lottetown,   P.E.I. ,  Oaiardian  unblushingly 


reported  my  death,  and  while  the  reading 
of  the  obituary  notice  was  not  uninterest- 
ing, it  was  not  altogether  self-satisfying. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"With  sincere  regret  many  thousands 
of  people  will  learn  of  the  death  of 
George  H.  Ham  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Montreal.  Very  few  men  had 
so  extensive  an  acquaintance  or  so 
many  friends.  He  was  full  of  good-will 
for  everybody.  During  his  illness  let- 
ters and  telegrams  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  expressing  most  sincere  desires 
tor  his  recovery,  but  it  had  been  other- 
wise ordered.  He  leaves  a  memory 
fragrant  with  the  kindnesses  that 
thousands  have  received  at  his  hands." 

Of  course,  I  didn't  demand  a  retraction, 
but  when  Mr.  J.  B.  McCready,  the  editor, 
was  seen  during  my  visit  to  Charlottetown, 
a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  willing  to  make 
one.  Finally  Mac  and  I  agreed  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  spoil  a  good 
news  item,  just  because  it  wasn't  alto- 
gether correct.  So  we  let  it  go  at  that, 
although  I  have  always  maintained  it 
wasn't  true. 

But  to  this  day,  the  paragraph,  neatly 
framed  in  becoming  black,  lies  before  me  on 
my  office  desk,  and  when  anything  goes 
wrong,  and  I  feel  down  in  the  mouth,  I 
pick  it  up  and  read  it  and  say  to  myself: 

"Oh,  well,  things  might  be  worse;  this 
might  have  been  true."  Which  is  some 
consolation. 

A  Brief  Summary 

AFTER  a  brief  newspaper  experience 
in  Guelph,  Uxbridge,  and  as  correspon- 
dent of  the  Toronto  press,  I  started  out  in 
May,  1875,  for  some  Western  point  not 
definitely  determined  on.  Prince  Arthur's 
Landing  offered  no  particular  attraction 
for  a  rambling  reporter  in  those  days,  so 
I  headed  for  Winnipeg,  and  reached  there 
— after  experiencing  the  first  steamboat 
collision  in  the  Red  River — with  $4.00  in 
pocket,  $10  of  which  I  owed.  Being  a 
practical  printer,  I  was  offered  a  position 
on  the  Free  Press,  after  besieging  the  office 
for  a  week.  Then  I  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
city  editor,  and  in  less  than  four  years 
published  a  paper  of  my  own — the  Tribune 
— which  was  afterwards  amalgamated  with 
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the  Timeg,  of  which  I  became  managing 
editor.  Then  ill-health  caused  my  retire- 
ment, and  a  beneficent  Government  made 
me  Registrar  of  Deeds  for  the  County  of 
Selkirk.  The  introduction  of  the  Torrens 
system,  which  required  the  registrar  to  be 
a  l)arrister  of  ten  years'  standmg,  knocked 
me  out  of  the  position,  although  I  produced 
any  number  of  witnesses  that  I  had  a 
longer  standing  than  that  at  the  bar  (now 
abolished)  and  so  I  returned  to  journalism 
— no,  I  didn't — to  newspaper  work;  I 
always  wore  socks  and  had  my  hair  cut 
regularly.  After  sixteen  years  of  constant 
work  in  the  bustling  city,  I  was  sent  for  by 
Mr.  (Sir  William)  Van  Home,  who  kindly 


added  my  name  to  the  pay-roK  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Now,  in  1920,  having  passed  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  regulated  three  score  and  five  of  the  4 
C.P.R.,  I  plug  away  at  my  desk  or  on  the  t 
trains  just  as  cheerfully  and  as  hopefully  as 
I  did  in  my  younger  days — crossing  the 
continent  at  least  twice  or  more  times 
every  year  and  sometimes  visiting  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  with  an  occasional 
odd  trip  once  in  an  age  to  the  Old  Country, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  Bahama  Islands  or  New- 
foundland. The  rest  of  my  time  is  spent 
at  home,  of  which  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  will  be  told  in  later  issues. 
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Jusi  see  them  Pullman  porters, 
Dolled  up  with  scented  waters 
Bought    with    their    dimes    and    quartersl 
See,  here  they  come\     Here  they  cornel 
For    an    instant    Jill    could    not    have 
said  whether  she  was  relieved  or  more 
frightened  than  ever.     True,  that  numb- 
ing  sense    of   the    uncanny    had    ceased 
to   grip    her,    for    reason    told    her    that 
spectres  do  not  sing  ragtime  songs.    On 
the   other   hand,    owners    of   apartments 
do,  and  she  would  almost  as  readily  have 
faced  a  spectre  as  the  owner  of  this  apart- 
ment.    Dizzily  she  wondered  how  in  the 
world  she  was  to  explain  her  presence. 
Suppose  he  turned  out  to  be  some  awful, 
choleric   person   who  would   listen  to  no 
explanations. 
Oh,     see     those     starched-up     collars'. 
Hark    how    their    captain    hollers 

"Keep   timet     Keep   timeV 
It's  worth   a   thousarid  dollars 
To  see  those  tip  collectors.  .  . 
Very  near  now.    Almost  at  the  door: 
Those    upper-berth     inspectors. 
Those    Pullman    porters    on    parade] 
A  dim,  shapeless  figure  in   the  black 
of  the  doorway.     The  scrabbling  of  fin- 
gers on  the  wall. 

"Where  are  you,  dammit?"  said  the 
voice  apparently  addressing  the  elec- 
tric-light switch. 

Jill  shrank  back,  desperate  fingers 
pressing  deep  into  the  back  of  an  arm- 
chair. Light  flashed  from  the  wall  at 
her  side.  And  there,  in  the  doorway, 
stood  Wally  Mason  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

IN  these  days  of  rapid  movement,  when 
existence  has  become  little  more  than  a 
series  of  shocks  of  varying  intensity, 
astonishment  is  the  shortest-lived  of  all  the 
emotions.  The  human  brain  has  trained 
itself  to  elasticity  and  recovers  its  balance 
in  the  presence  of  the  unforeseen  with  a 
speed  almost  miraculous.  The  man  who 
says  "I  am  surprised!"  really  means  "I 
was  surprised  a  moment  ago,  but  now  I 
have  adjtisted  myself  to  the  situation." 
There  was  an  instant  in  which  Jill  looked 
at  Wally  and  Wally  at  Jill  with  the  eye  of 
total  amazement,  and  then  almost  simul- 
taneously, each  began — the  process  was 
subconscious — to  regard  this  meeting,  not 
as  an  isolated  and  inexplicable  event,  but 
as  something  resulting  from  a  perfectly 
logical  chain  of  circumstances.  Jill  per- 
ceived that  the  presence  in  the  apartment 
of  that  snapshot  of  herself  should  have 
prepared  her  for  the  discovery  that  the 
place  belonged  to  someone  who  had  known 
her  as  a  child,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  her  to  be  stunned  by  the  fact  that  this 
someone  was  Wally  Mason.  Wally,  on 
his  side,  knew  that  Jill  was  in  New  York — 
and  had  already  decided,  erroneously,  that 
she  had  found  his  address  in  the  telephone 
directory  and  was  paying  an  ordinary  call. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  little  unusual  that  she 
should  have  got  into  the  place  without  ring- 
ing the  front  door  bell  and  that  she  should  be 
in  his  sitting-room  in  the  dark;  but  these 
were  minor  aspects  of  the  matter.  To  the 
main  fact,  that  here  she  was,  he  had  ad- 
justed his  mind,  and  while  there  was  sur- 
prise in  his  voice  when  he  finally  spoke,  it 
was  not  the  surprise  of  one  who  sus- 
pects  himself  of  seeing  visions. 

"Hullo!"  he  said. 

"Hullo!"  said  Jill. 

It  was  not  a  very  exalted  note  on  which 
to  pitch  the  conversation,  but  it  had  the 
merit  of  giving  each  of  them  a  little  more 
time  to  collect  themselves. 

"This  is —  I  wasn't  expecting  you!" 
said  Wally. 


"I    wasn't    expecting    you\"    said    Jill. 

There  was  another  pause,  in  which  Wally, 
apparently  examining  her  last  words  and 
turning  them  over  in  his  mind,  found  that 
they  did  not  square  with  his  preconceived 
theories. 

"You  weren't  expecting  me?" 

"I  certainly  was  not!" 

"But — but   you   knew   I   lived   here?" 

Jill  shook  her  head.  Wally  reflected  for 
an  instant,  and  then  put  his  finger,  with  a 
happy  inspiration,  on  the  very  heart  of  the 
mystery. 

"Then  how  on  earth  did  you  get  here?" 

HE  was  glad  he  had  asked  that.  The 
sense  of  unreality  which  had  come  to 
him  in  the  first  startling  moment  of  seeing 
her  and  vanished  under  the  influence  of 
logic  had  returned  as  strong  as  ever.  If 
she  did  not  know  he  lived  in  this  place, 
how  in  the  name  of  everything  uncanny 
had  she  found  her  way  here?  A  mom- 
entary wonder  as  to  whether  all  this  was 
not  mixed  up  with  telepathy  and  mental 
suggestion,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  came 
to  him.  Certainly  he  had  been  thinking 
of  her  all  the  time  since  their  parting  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel  that  night  three  weeks  and 
more  back.  .  .  .  No,  that  was  absurd. 
There  must  be  some  sounder  reason  for 
her  presence.     He  waited  for  her  to  give  it. 

Jill  for  the  moment  felt  physically  in- 
capable of  giving  it.  She  shrank  from  the 
interminable  explanation  which  confronted 
her  as  a  weary  traveller  shrinks  from  a  dusty 
far-stretching  desert.  She  simply  could 
not  go  into  all  that  now.  So  she  answered 
with  a  question:  "When  did  you  land  in 
New  York?" 

"This  afternoon.  We  were  supposed 
to  dock  this  morning,  but  the  boat  was 
late."  Wally  perceived  that  he  was  being 
pushed  away  from  the  main  point,  and 
jostled  his  way  back  to  it.  "But  what  are 
you  doing  here?" 

"It's  such  a  long  story." 

Her  voice  was  plaintive.  Remorse 
smote  Wally.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  sympathetic. 
Not  a  word  had  he  said  on  the  subject  of 
her  change  of  fortunes.  He  had  just 
stood  and  gaped  and  asked  questions. 
After  all,  what  the  devil  did  it  matter  how 
she  came  to  be  here?  He  had  anticipated 
a  long  and  tedious  search  for  her  through 
the  labyrinth  of  New  York,  and  here  fate 
had  brought  her  to  his  very  door,  and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  ask  why  instead  of 
being  thankful.  He  perceived  that  he  was 
not  much  of  a  fellow. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "You  can 
tell  me  when  you  feel  like  it."  He  looked 
at  her  eagerly.  Time  seemed  to  have 
wipped  away  that  little  misunderstanding 
under  the  burden  of  which  they  had  parted. 
"It's  too  wonderful  finding  you  like  this!" 
He  hesitated.  "I  heard  about — every- 
thing," he  said  awkwardly. 

"My—"  Jill  hesitated  too.  "My  smash?" 

"Yes.  Freddie  Rooke  told  me.  I  was 
terribly  sorry." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jill. 

THERE  was  a  pause.  They  were  both 
thinking  of  that  other  disaster  which 
had  happened.  The  presence  of  Derek 
Underbill  seemed  to  stand  like  an  unseen 
phantom  between  them.  Finally  Wally 
spoke  at  random,  choosing  the  first  words 
that  came  into  his  head  in  his  desire  to 
break  the  silence. 

"Jolly  place,  this,  isn't  it?" 

Jill  perceived  that  an  opening  for  those 
tedious  explanations  had  been  granted  her. 

"Uncle  Chris  thinks  so,"  she  said  de- 
murely. 
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■  Wally  looked  puzzled. 

"Uncle  Chris?    Oh,  your  uncle?" 

"Yes." 

"But — he  has  never  been  here." 

"Oh,  yes.  He's  giving  a  dinner  party 
here  to-night." 

"He's — what  did  you  say?" 

"It's  all  right.  I  only  began  at  the  end 
of  the  story  instead  of  the  beginning.  I'll 
tell  you  the  whole  thing.  And  then- 
then  I  suppose  you  will  be  terribly  angry 
and  make  a  fuss." 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  lad,  as  Freddie 
Rooke  would  say,  for  making  fusses.  And 
I  can't  imagine  being  terribly  angry  with 
you." 

"Well,  I'll  risk  it.  Though,  if  I  wasn't 
a  brave  girl,  I  should  leave  Uncle  Chris  to 
explain  for  himself  and  simply  run  away." 

"Anything  is  better  than  that.  It's  a 
miracle  meeting  you  like  this,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  it. 
Tell  me  anything,  but  don't  go." 

"You'll  be  furious." 

"Not  with  you." 

"I  should  hope  not  with  me.  I've  done 
nothing.  I  am  the  irinocent  heroine. 
But  I'm  afraid  you  will  be  very  angry  with 
Uncle  Chris." 

"If  he's  your  uncle,  that  passes  him. 
Besides,  he  once  licked  the  stuffing  out 
of  me  with  a  wangee.  That  forms  a  bond. 
Tell  me  all." 

Jill  considered.  She  had  promised  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  know  what  was  the  beginning. 

"Have  you  heard  of  Captain  Kidd?" 
she  asked  at  length. 

"You're  wandering  from  the  point, 
aren't  you?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  Have  you  heard  of 
Captain  Kidd?" 

"The  pirate?    Of  course." 

"Well,  Uncle  Chris  is  his  direct  lineal 
descendant.  That  really  explains  the 
whole  thing." 

Wally  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"Could  you  make  it  a  little  easier?"  he 
said. 

"I  can  tell  you  everything  in  half  a 
dozen  words,  if  you  like.  But  it  will  sound 
awfully  abrupt." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Uncle  Chris  has  stolen  your  apart- 
ment." 

Wally  nodded  slowly.  "I  see.  Stolen 
my  apartment." 

"Of  course  you  can't  possibly  under- 
stand. I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  whole 
thing,  after  all." 

WALLY  listened  with  flattering  atten- 
tion as  she  began  the  epic  of  Major 
Christopher  Selby's  doings  in  New  York. 
Whatever  his  emotions,  he  certainly  was 
not  bored. 

"So  that's  how  it  all  happened,"  con- 
cluded Jill. 

For  a  moment  Wally  said  nothing.  He 
seemed  to  be  digesting  what  he  had  heard. 

"I  see,"  he  said  at  last.  "It's  a  variant 
of  those  advertisements  they  print  in  the 
magazines.  'Why  pay  rent?  Own  some- 
body else's  home'!" 

"That  does  rather  sum  it  up,"  said  Jill. 

Wally  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
'He's  a  corker!" 

Jill  was  immensely  relieved.  For  all  her 
courageous  bearing  she  had  not  relished 
the  task  of  breaking  the  news  to  Wally. 
She  knew  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor, 
but  a  man  may  have  a  sense  of  humor 
and  yet  not  see  anything  amusing  in 
having  his  home  stolen  in  his  absence. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  not  angry." 

"Of  course  not." 

"Most  men  would  be." 

"Most  men  are  chumps." 

"It's  so  wonderful  that  it  happened  to 
be  you.  Suppose  it  had  been  an  utter 
stranger!     What  could   I   have  done?" 

"It  would  have  been  the  same  thing. 
You  would  have  won  him  over  in  two 
minutes.     Nobody  could  resist  you." 

"That's  very  sweet  of  you." 

"I  can't  help  telling  the  truth.  George 
Washington  was  just  the  same." 

"Then  you  don't  mind  Uncle  Chris 
i       giving  his  dinner  party  here  to-night?" 

"He  has  my  bles.sing." 

"You  really  are  an  angel,"  said  Jill 
gratefully.  "From  what  he  said,  I  think 
he  looks  on  it  as  rather  ,a-n  important  func- 
tion. He  has  invited  a  very  rich  woman, 
who  has  been  showing  him  a  lot  of  hospi- 
tality— a  Mrs.  Peagrim.  ..." 

"Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim?" 

"Yes.     Why,  do  you  know  her?" 

"Quite  well.  She  goes  in  a  good  deal 
for  being  Bohemian  and  knowing  people 
who  write  and  paint  and  act  and  so  on. 


That  reminds  me.  I  gave  Freddie  Rooke 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  her." 

"Freddie  Rooke!" 

"Yes.  He  suddenly  made  up  his  mind 
to  come  over.  He  came  to  me  for  advice 
about  the  journey.  He  sailed  a  couple  of 
days  before  I  did.  I  suppose  he's  some- 
where in  New  York  now,  unless  he  was  going 
on  to  Florida.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  his 
plans  were." 

JILL  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  depres- 
sion. Much  as  she  liked  Freddie,  he 
belonged  to  a  chapter  in  her  life  which  was 
closed  and  which  she  was  trying  her  hardest 
to  forget.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of 
Freddie  without  thinking  of  Derek,  and  to 
think  of  Derek  was  like  touching  an  ex- 
posed nerve.  The  news  that  Freddie  was 
in  New  York  shocked  her.  New  York  had 
already  shown  itself  a  city  of  chance  en- 
counters. Could  she  avoid  meeting  Fred- 
die? 

She  knew  Freddie  so  well.  There  was 
not  a  dearer  or  a  better-hearted  youth  in 
the  world,  but  he  had  not  that  fine  sensi- 
bility which  pilots  a  man  through  the 
awkwardnesses  of  life.  He  was  a  blun- 
derer. Instinct  told  her  that,  if  she  met 
Freddie,  he  would  talk  of  Derek,  and,  if 
thinking  of  Derek  was  touching  an  ex- 
posed nerve,  talking  of  him  would  be  like 
pressing  on  that  nerve  with  a  heavy  hand. 
She  shivered. 

Wally  was  observant.  "There's  no  need 
to  meet  him,  if  you  don't  want  to,"  he  said. 

"No,"  said  Jill  doubtfully. 

"New  York's  a  large  place.  By  the 
way,"  he  went  on,  "to  return  once  more  to 
the  interesting  subject  of  my  lodger,  does 
your  uncle  sleep  here  at  nights,  do  you 
know?" 

Jill  looked  at  him  gratefully.  He  was 
no  blunderer.  Her  desire  to  avoid  Freddie 
Rooke  was,  he  gave  her  tacitly  to  under- 
stand, her  business,  and  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  intrude  on  it.  She  liked  him  for 
dismissing  the  subject  so  easily. 

"No,  I  think  he  told  me  he  doesn't." 

"Well,  that's  something,  isn't  it!  I  call 
that  darned  nice  of  him!  I  wonder  if  I 
could  drop  back  here  somewhere  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Are  the  festivities  likely 
to  be  over  by  then?  If  I  know  Mrs. 
Peagrim,  she  will  insist  on  going  off  to  one 
of  the  hotels  to  dance  directly  after  dinner. 
She's  a  confirmed  trotter." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  apologize,"  began 
Jill  remorsefully. 

"Please  don't.  It's  absolutely  all  right." 
His  eye  wandered  to  the  mantelpiece,  as  it 
had  done  once  or  twice  during  the  conversa- 
tion. In  her  hurry  Jill  had  replaced  the 
snapshot  with  its  back  to  the  room,  and 
Wally  had  the  fidgety  air  of  a  man  whose 
most  cherished  possession  is  maltreated. 
He  got  up  now  and,  walking  across,  turned 
the  photograph  round.  He  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  at  it. 

Jill  had  forgotten  the  snapshot.  Cur- 
iosity returned  to  her 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  she  asked. 

Wally  turned.     "Oh,  did  you  see  this?" 

"I  was  looking  at  it  just  before  you 
nearly  frightened  me  to  death  by  appearing 
so  unexpectedly." 

"Freddie  Rooke  sold  It  to  me  fourteen 
years  ago." 

"Fourteen  years  ago!" 

"Next  July,"  added  Wally.  "I  gave 
him  five  shillings  for  it." 

"Five  shillings!  The  little  brute!"  cried 
Jill  indignantly.  "It  must  have  been  all 
the  money  you  had  in  the  world!" 

"A  trifle  more,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  All 
the  money  I  had  in  the  world  was  three-and 
six.  But  by  a  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence  the  curate  had  called  that 
morning  and  left  a  money  box  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  village  organ  fund.  .  .  . 
It's  wonderful  what  you  can  do  with  a  turn 
for  crime  and  the  small  blade  of  a  pocket 
knife!  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  made 
money  quicker!"  He  looked  at  the  photo- 
graph again.  "Not  that  it  seemed  quick  at 
the  moment.  1  died  at  least  a  dozen  agon- 
izing deaths  in  the  few  minutes  I  was 
operating.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
slowly  time  goes  when  you  are  coaxing  a 
shilling  and  a  sixpence  out  of  somebody 
else's  money  box?  Centuries!  But  I  was 
forgetting.  Of  course  you've  had  no 
experience." 

"You  poor  thing!" 

"It  was  worth  it." 

"And  you've  had  it  ever  since!" 

"1  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  all  Mrs. 
Waddesleigh  Peagrim's  millions,"  said 
Wally  with  sudden  and  startling  vehem- 
ence, "if  she  offered  me  them."  He  paused, 
"She  hasn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 


MAY  ALLISON 
"Of  all  shampoos  I 
h;tve  ever  used  Watkins 
MUL5IF1ED  COCOANUT 
OIL  SHAMPOO  is  by  tar 
the  superior."  ^ 


pROPER  SHAMPOOING  is  what  makes  beautiful 
■*  hair.  It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural 
wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 
Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washings  to  keep 
it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp, 
makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  is  why  leading  motion 
picture  stars,  theatrical  people,  and  discriminating  women   use 

WATKINS 


This  clear,  pure  and  en- 
tirely greaseless  product 
cannot  possibly  injure,  and 
does  not  dry  the  scalp  or 
make  the  hair  brittle,  no 
matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will 
cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thorough- 
ly. Simply  moisten  the  hair  with 
water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an 
abundance  cf  rich,  creamy  lather, 
which  rinses  out  easily,  removine 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff 
and  excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  quick- 
ly and  evenly,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  thicker  and 
hea\  ier  than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scalp 
soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy, 
wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  WATKINS  MUL- 
SIFIED  COCOANUT  OIL 
SHAMPOO  at  any  drug  store.  A  4- 
ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

•JHE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO. 
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What  of  Your  Future? 


ARE  you  rely- 
ing uixin  Fate 
to  provide  you  a 
future  of  wealth 
and  content;  to 
bring  about  some 
miracle  which  will 
make  you  rich  in  a 
moment  ?  If  so  you 
are  building  the 
fabric  of  your  future 
on  a  foundation  of 
shifting  sand. 

There  is  but  one 
way  to  build  on  the 
rock  of  certainty, 
and  that  is  to  save 
systematically  and 
invest  your  savings 
wisely. 

Our  Systematic  Investment  Plan  was  devised  to  enable  you  to 
do  this.  It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  kind  of 
securities  which,  by  reason  of  their  absolute  safety,  commend 
themselves  to  Trust  and  Insurance  companies  as  desirable 
investments,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  small,  regular,  instalments. 

It  helps  you  to  form  the  habit  of  systematic  saving  and  invest- 
ment ;  it  both  safeguards  and  increases  your  savings;  it  is  the 
ladder  up  which  you  may  climb  to  financial  independence. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  booklet  H  explaining 
the  Systematic  Investment  Plan  in  detail.  It 
has  proved  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  ambition. 


J.  M.  ROSINSON  ^  SONS 

Memt^ers  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 

Established  1899 
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When  the  kiddies  come  romping  home 
from  school  they  want  some  wholesome 
dainty  to  appease  their  healthy  little 
appetites.  Mother  knows  how  they  love 
Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings — how  good 
they  are  for  them,  too.  That's  why  she 
often  leaves  them  one.  She  can  prepare 
it  so  easily  in  a  few  minutes  just  before 
she  goes  out. 

See  how  much  your  children  will  like 
them — and  the  grown  folks,  too.  Get  a 
selection  from  your  grocer.  Tapioca, 
custard  and  chocolate,  15c.  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qOICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


THERE  was  a  silence.  Jill  looked  at 
Wally  furtively  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat.  She  was  seeing  him  with  new  eyes. 
It  was  as  if  this  trifling  incident  had  re- 
moved some  sort  of  a  veil.  He  had  sud- 
denly become  more  alive.  For  an  in- 
stant she  had  seen  right  into  him,  to  the 
hiddfn  deeps  of  his  soul.  She  felt  shy 
and  embarrassed. 

"Fat  died,"  she  said  at  length.  She 
felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something. 

"I  liked  Pat." 

"He  picked  up  some  poison,  poor  dar- 
ling. .  .  .How  long  ago  those  days  seem, 
don't  they!" 

"They  are  always  pretty  vivid  to  me.  I 
wonder  who  has  that  old  house  of  yours 
now." 

"I  heard  the  other  day,"  said  Jill  more 
easily.  The  odd  sensation  of  embar- 
rassment was  passing.  "Some  people 
called.  .  .  what  was  the  name?.  .  .  . 
Debenham,  I  think." 

Silence  fell  again.  It  was  broken  by  the 
front-door  bell,  like  an  alarm  clock  that 
shatters  a  dream. 

Wally  got  up.     "Your  uncle,"  he  said. 

"You  aren't  going  to  open  the  door?" 

"TThat  was  the  scheme." 

"But  he'll  get  such  a  shock  when  he  sees 
you." 

"He  must  look  on  it  in  the  light  of  rent. 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  have  a  little 
passing  amusement  from  this  business." 

He  left  the  room.  Jill  heard  the  front 
door  open.  She  waited  breathlessly.  Pity 
for  Uncle  Chris  struggled  with  the  sterner 
feeling  that  it  served  him  right. 

"Hullo!"  she  heard  Wally  say. 

"HuUo-ullo-uUo!"  replied  the  exuberant 
voice.  "Wondered  if  I'd  find  you  in, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  say,  what  a 
deuce  of  a  way  up  it  is  here.  Sort  of  gets  a 
chappie  into  training  for  going  to  heaven, 
what?    I  mean,  what?" 

Jill  looked  about  her  like  a  trapped 
animal.  It  was  absurd,  she  felt,  but  every 
nerve  in  her  body  cried  out  against  the 
prospect  of  meeting  Freddie.  His  very 
voice  had  opened  old  wounds  and  set  them 
throbbing. 

She  listened  in  the  doorway.  Out  of 
sight,  down  the  passage,  Freddie  seemed 
by  the  sounds  to  be  removing  his  overcoat. 
She  stole  out  and  darted  like  a  shadow 
down  the  corridor  that  led  to  Wally's 
be^.room.  The  window  of  the  bedroom 
opened  on  to  the  wide  roof  which  Uncle 
Chris  had  eulogized.  She  slipped  noise- 
lessly out,  closing  the  window  behind  her. 

I  SAY,  Mason,  old  top,"  said  Fred- 
die, entering  the  sitting-room,  "I 
hope  you  don't  mind  my  barging  in  like 
this,  but  the  fact  is  things  are  a  bit  thick. 
I'm  dashed  worried,  and  I  didn't  know 
another  soul  I  could  talk  it  over  with. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wasn't  sure  you  were 
in  New  York  at  all,  but  I  remembered  hear- 
ing you  say  in  London  thatyou  were  popping 
back  almost  at  once,  so  I  looked  you  up 
in  the  telephone  book  and  took  a  chance. 
I'm  dashed  glad  you  are  back.  When  did 
you  arrive?" 

"This  afternoon." 

"I've  been  here  two  or  three  days. 
Well,  it's  a  bit  of  luck  catching  you. 
You  see,  what  I  want  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice about.  ..." 

Wally  looked  at  his  watch.  He  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  Jill  had  taken 
to  flight.  He  understood  her  feelings 
perfectly,  and  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  inopportune  Freddie  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"You'll  have  to  talk  quick,  I'm  afraid," 
he  said.  "I've  lent  this  place  to  a  man  for 
the  evening,  and  he's  having  some  people 
to  dinner.    What's  the  trouble?" 

"It's  about  Jill." 

"Jill?" 

"Jill  Mariner,  you  know.  You  re- 
member Jill?  You  haven't  forgotten 
my  telling  you  all  that?  About  her  losing 
her  money  and  coming  over  to  America?" 

"No.    I  remember  you  telling  me  that." 

Freddie  seemed  to  miss  something  in 
his  companion's  manner,  some  note  of 
excitement  and  perturbation. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  as  if  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  this  to  himself,  "you 
hardly  know  her,  I  suppose.  Only  met 
once  since  you  were  kids,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  I'm  a  pal  of  hers, 
and  I'm  dashed  upset  by  the  whole 
business,  I  can  tell  you.  It  worries  me, 
I  mean  to  say.  Poor  girl,  you  know, 
landed  on  her  uppers  in  a  strange  country. 
Well,  I  mean,  it  worries  me.    So  the  flrst 


thing  I  did  when  I  got  here  was  to  try  to 
find  her.  That's  why  I  came  over,  really, 
to  try  to  find  her.  Apart  from  anything 
else,  you  see,  poor  old  Derek  is  dashed 
worried  about  her." 

"Need  we  bring  Underbill  in?" 

"Oh,  I  know  you  don't  like  him  and 
think  he  behaved  rather  rummily  and 
so  forth,  but  that's  all  right  now." 

"It  is,  is  it?"  said  Wally  dryly. 

"Oh,    absolutely.     It's    all    on    again." 

"What's  all  on  again?" 

"Why,  I  mean  he  wants  to  marry 
Jill.  I  came  over  to  find  her  and  tell 
her  so." 

Wally's  eyes  glowed.  "If  you  have 
come  over  as  an  ambassador.  .  .  " 

"That's  right.  Jolly  old  ambassador. 
Very  word  I  used  myself." 

"I  say,  if  you  have  come  over  as  an 
ambassador  with  the  idea  of  reopening 
negotiations  with  Jill  on  behalf  of  that 
swine.  ..." 

"Old  man!"  protested  Freddie,  pained. 
"Pal  of  mine,  you  know." 

"If  he  is,  after  what's  happened,  your 
mental  processes  are  beyond  me." 

"My  what,  old  son?" 

"Your  mental  processes." 

"Oh,  ah!"  said  Freddie,  learning  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  any. 

WALLY  looked  at  him  intently. 
There  was  a  curious  expression  on 
his  rough-hewn  face. 

"I  can't  understand  you,  Freddie.  If 
ever  there  was  a  fellow  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  the  only  possible 
view  of  Underbill's  behavior  in  this  busi- 
ness, I  should  have  said  it  was  you. 
You're  a  public-school  man.  You've 
mixed  all  the  time  with  decent  people. 
You  wouldn't  do  anything  that  wasn[t 
straight  yourself  to  save  your  life.  Yet  it 
seems  to  have  made  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence in  your  opinion  of  this  man  Under- 
bill that  he  behaved  like  an  utter  cad  to  a 
girl  who  was  one  of  your  best  friends. 
You  seem  to  worship  him  just  as  much  as 
ever.  And  you  have  travelled  three  thou- 
sand miles  to  bring  a  message  from  him  to 
Jill — Good  God!  Jill — to  the  effect,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand  it,  that  he  has  thought 
it  over  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
after  all,  she  may  possibly  be  good  enough 
for  him!" 

Freddie  recovered  the  eyeglass  which 
the  raising  of  his  eyebrows  had  caused 
to  fall,  and  polished  it  in  a  crushed  sort 
of  way.  Rummy,  he  reflected,  how 
chappies  stayed  the  same  all  their  lives 
as  they  were  when  they  were  kids.  Nasty, 
tough  sort  of  chap  Wally  Mason  had  been 
as  a  boy,  and  here  he  was,  apparently  not 
altered  a  bit.  At  least,  the  only  improve- 
ment he  could  detect  was  that,  whereas 
in  the  old  days  Wally,  when  in  an  ugly 
mood  like  this,  would  undoubtedly  have 
kicked  him,  he  now  seemed  content  with 
mere  words.  All  the  same,  he  was  being 
dashed  unpleasant.  And  he  was  all  wrong 
about  poor  old  Derek.  This  last  fact  he 
endeavored  to  make  clear. 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  realize.  You've  never  met 
Lady  Underbill,  have  you?" 

"What  has  she  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Everything,  old  bean,  everything. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any  trouble  of  any  descrip- 
tion, sort,  or  order.  But  she  barged  in 
and  savaged  poor  old  Derek  till  she  ab- 
solutely made  him  break  off  the  en- 
gagement." 

"If  you  call  him  'poor  old  Derek' 
again,  Freddie,"  said  Wally  viciously, 
"I'll  drop  you  out  of  the  window  and 
throw  your  hat  after  you!  If  he's  such  a 
gelatin-backboned  worm  that  his  mother 
can — " 

"You  don't  know  her,  old  thing!  She's 
the  original  hellhound!" 

"I  don't  care  what — " 

"Must  be  seen  to  be  believed,"  mumbled 
Freddie. 

"I  don't  care  what  she's  like!  Any 
man  who  could — " 

"Once  seen,  never  forgotten!" 

"Damn  you!  Don't  interrupt  every 
time  I  try  to  get  a  word  in!" 

"Sorry,  old  man!   Sha'n't  occur  again!" 

Wally  moved  to  the  window  and  stood 
looking  out.  He  had  much  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Derek  Underbill,  but 
Freddie's  interruptions  had  put  it  out 
of  his  head,  and  he  felt  irritated  and 
baffled. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,"  he  remarked 
savagely,  "that  if  you  have  come  over 
here  as  an  ambassador  to  try  and  effect 
a    reconciliation    between    Jill    and    Un- 
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ierhill,  I  hope  to  God  you'll  never  find 

ler." 

FREDDIE  emitted  a  weak  cough,  like 
a  very  far-off  asthmatic  old  sheep. 
He  was  finding  Wally  more  overpower- 
ing every  moment.  He  had  rather  for- 
gotten the  dear  old  days  of  his  child- 
hood, but  this  conversation  was  begin- 
ning to  refresh  his  memory;  and  he  was 
realizing  more  vividly  with  every  mo- 
ment that  passed  how  very  Wallyish 
!Wally  was — how  extraordinarily  like  the 
Wally  who  had  dominated  his  growing  in- 
tellect when  they  were  both  in  Eton  suits. 
Freddie  in  those  days  had  been  all  for 
peace,  and  he  was  all  for  peace  now.  He 
made    his    next    observation    diffidently. 

"I/io»efound  her!" 

Wally  spun  round.     "What!" 

"When  I  say  that  I  don't  absolutely 
imean  I've  seen  her.  I  mean  I  know 
where  she  is.  That's  what  I  came  round 
jto  see  you  about.  Felt  I  must  talk  it  over, 
syou  know.  The  situation  seems  to  me 
jdashed  rotten  and  not  a  little  thick.  The 
jfact  is,  old  man,  she's  gone  on  the  stage. 
In  the  chorus,  you  know.  And,  I  mean  to 
say — well,  if  you  follow  what  I'm  driving 
at,  whftt,  what?" 

"In  the  chorus?" 

"In  the  chorus!" 

"How  do  you  know?" 

Freddie  groped  for  his  eyeglass,  which 
had  fallen  again.  He  regarded  it  a  trifle 
sternly.  He  was  fond  of  the  little  chap, 
but  it  was  always  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  whole  trouble  was  that,  if  you  wanted 
to  keep  it  in  its  place,  you  simply  couldn't 
register  any  sort  of  emotion  with  the  good 
old  features;  and,  when  you  were  chatting 
with  a  fellow  like  Wally  Mason,  you  had 
to  be  registering  something  all  the  time. 

"Well,  that  was  a  bit  of  luck,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  When  I  first  got  here, 
you  know,  it  seemed  to  me  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  round  up  a  merry 
old  detective  and  put  the  matter  in  his 
hands,  like  they  do  in  stories.  You 
know!  Ring  at  the  bell.  'And  this, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Watson,  is  my  client 
now.'  And  then  in  breezes  client  and 
spills  the  plot.  I  found  a  sleuth  in  the 
classified  telephone  directory,  and  tod- 
dled round.  Rummy  chaps,  detectives! 
Ever  met  any?  I  always  thought  they 
were  lean,  hatchet-faced  Johnnies  with 
inscrutable  smiles.  This  one  looked  just 
like  my  old  Uncle  Ted,  the  one  who  died 
of  apoplexy.  Jovial,  puffy-faced  bird, 
who  kept  bobbing  up  behind  a  fat  cigar. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  what  whacking  big 
cigars  these  fellows  over  here  smoke? 
Rummy  country,  America.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  way  this  blighter  could 
shift  his  cigar  right  across  his  face  without 
moving  his  jaw  muscles.  Like  a  flash! 
Most  remarkable  thing  you  ever  saw,  I 
give  you  my  honest  word!    He — " 

"Couldn't  you  keep  your  Impression.s 
of  America  for  the  book  you're  going 
to  write,  and  come  to  the  point?"  said 
Wally  rudely. 

"Sorry  old  chap,"  said  Freddie  meekly. 
"Glad  you  reminded  me.  Well—  Oh, 
yes.  We  had  got  as  far  as  the  jovial  old 
human  bloodhoun'd,  hadn't  we?  Well, 
I  put  the  matter  before  this  chappie. 
Told  him  I  wanted  to  find  a  girl,  showed 
him  a  photograph,  and  so  forth.  I  say," 
said  Freddie,  wandering  off  once  more  into 
speculation,  "why  is  it  that  coves  like  that 
always  talk  of  a  girl  as  'the  little  lady'? 
This  chap  kept  saying:  'We'll  find  the 
little  lady  for  you!'  Oh,  well,  that's 
rather  off  the  rails,  isn't  it?  It  just 
floated  across  my  mind,  and  I  thought 
I'd  mention  it.  Well,  this  blighter  pre- 
sumably nosed  about  and  made  inquiries 
for  a  couple  of  days,  but  didn't  effect 
anything  that  you  might  call  substan- 
tial. I'm  not  blaming  him,  mind  you. 
I  shouldn't  care  to  have  a  job  like  that 
myself.  I  mean  to  say,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  what  a  frightful  number  of 
girls  there  are  in  this  place,  to  have 
to—  Well,  as  I  say,  he  did  his  best, 
put  didn't  click;  and  then  this  evening, 
just  before  I  came  here,  I  met  a  girl 
I  had  known  in  England — she  was  in 
a  show  over  there— a  girl  called  Nelly 
Bryant — " 

'/Nelly  Bryant?     I  know  her." 

"Yes?  F'ancy  that!  She  was  in  a 
thing  called  'Follow  the  Girl'  in  London. 
Did  you  see  it  by  any  chance?  Top- 
ping show!  There  was  one  scene  where 
the — 
"Get  on!  Get  on!  I  wrote  it." 
"You  wrote  it?"  Freddie  beamed  simple- 
hearted  admiration.     "My  dear  old  chap, 


I  congratulate  you!  One  of  the  ripest  and 
most  all-wool  musical  comedies  I've  ever 
seen.  I  went  twenty-four  times.  Rum- 
my I  don't  remember  spotting  that  you 
wrote  it.  I  suppose  one  never  looks  at  the 
names  on  the  program.  Yes,  I  went 
twenty-four  times.  The  first  time  I  went 
was  with  a  couple  of  chappies  from — " 

"Listen,  Freddie!"  said  Wally  fever- 
ishly. "On  some  other  occasion  I  should 
love  to  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  but 
just  now — " 

"Absolutely,  old  man.  You're  per- 
fectly right.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  Nelly  Bryant  told  me  that  she 
and  Jili  were  rehearsing  with  a  piece 
called  'The  Rose  of  America'." 

"  'The  Rose  of  America'!" 

"I  think    that  was  the  name  of  it." 

"That's  Ike  Coble's  show.  He  called 
me  up  on  the  phone  about  it  half  an 
hour  ago.  I  promised  to  go  and  see  a 
rehearsal  of  it  to-morrow  or  the  day  after. 
And  Jill's  in  that?" 

"Yes.  How  about  it?  I  mean,  I  don't 
know  much  about  this  sort  of  thing,  but 
do  you  think  it's  the  sort  of  thing  Jill 
ought  to  be  doing?" 

Wally  was  moving  restlessly  about 
the  room.  Freddie's  news  had  disquieted 
him.     Mr.  Goble  had  a  reputation. 

"I  know  a  lot  about  it,"  he  replied, 
"and  it  certainly  isn't."  He  scowled  at 
the     carpet.     "Oh,     damn     everybody!" 

"pREDDIE  paused  to  allow  him  to  pro- 
•*•  ceed,  if  such  should  be  his  wish,  but 
Wally  had  apparently  said  his  say. 
Freddie  went  on  to  point  out  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  which  was  troubling  him 
greatly.  "I'm  sure  poor  old  Derek  wouldn't 
like  her  being  in  the  chorus!" 

Wally  started  so  violently  that  for  a 
moment  Freddie  was  uneasy. 

"I  mean  Underbill,"  he  corrected  him- 
self hastily. 

"Freddie,"  said  Wally,  "you're  an  aw- 
fully good  chap,  but  I  wish  you  would 
exit  rapidly  now!  Thanks  for  coming 
and  telling  me.  Very  good  of  you.  This 
way  out!" 

"But,  old  man — !" 

"Now  what?" 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  discuss 
this  binge  and  decide  what  to  do  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Some  other  time.  I  want  to  think 
about  it." 

"Oh,  you  will  think  about  it?" 

"Yes,  I'll  think  about  it." 

"Topping.  You  see,  you're  a  brainy 
sort  of  feller,  and  you'll  probably  hit 
something." 

"I   probably   shall   if   you   don't   go." 

"Eh?  Oh,  ah,  yes!"  Freddie  strug- 
gled into  his  coat.  More  than  ever  did 
the  adult  Wally  remind  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous stripling  of  years  gone  by.  "Well, 
cheerio!" 

"Same  to  you!" 

"You'll  let  me  know  if  you  scare  up 
some  devilish  fruity  wheeze,  won't  you? 
I'm  at  the  Biltmore." 

"Very  good  place  to  be.     Go  there  now." 

"Right-ho!     Well,  toodle-oo!" 

"The  elevator  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,"  said  Wally.  "You  press  the 
bell  and  up  it  comes.  You  hop  in  and 
down  you  go!  It's  a  great  invention! 
Good  night!" 

"Oh,  I  say.     One  moment — " 

"Good  nightl"  said  Wally. 

He  closed  the  door  and  ran  down  the 
passage. 

"Jill!"  he  called.  He  opened  the  bed- 
room  window   and   stepped   out.     "Jill!" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Jill!"  called  Wally  once  again,  but 
again  there  was  no  answer. 

WALLY  walked  to  the  parapet  and 
looked  over.  Below  him  the  vastness 
of  the  city  stretched  itself  in  a  great 
triangle,  its  apex  the  harbor,  its  sides 
the  dull  silver  of  the  East  and  Hudson 
Rivers.  Directly  before  him,  crowned 
with  its  white  lantern,  the  Metropoli- 
tan tower  reared  its  graceful  height 
to  the  stars.  And  all  around,  in  the 
windows  of  the  tall  buildings  that  looked 
from  this  bastion  on  which  he  stood  almost 
squat,  a  million  lights  stared  up  at  him, 
the  unsleeping  eyes  of  New  York.  It  was 
a  scene  of  which  Wally,  always  sensitive 
to  beauty,  never  tired,  but  to-night  it  had 
lost  its  appeal.  A  pleasant  breeze  from 
the  Jersey  shore  greeted  him  with  a  quick- 
ening whisper  of  springtime  and  romance, 
but  it  did  not  lift  the  heaviness  of  his  heart. 
He  felt  depressed  and  apprehensive. 
To  be  Continued. 


Shoes  of  Real  Value- 


We  do  not  make  shoes  to  sell  at 
a  low  price.  We  are  equipped  to  make 
good  shoes  only — shoes  that  will  give 
you  honest  service — that  will  retain 
their  shape  to  the  end. 


'  Albany ' 

Mahogany  Calf 
$15.00 
Black  Calf 
$14.00 


5HOES 

MEN 


have  successfully  stood  the  test  by  their  good 
wearing  qualities  for  over  a  hundred  years. 


We  have  consistently  bought  the  best  leather 
on  the  market  during  the  century  we  have  been 
in  business,  and  are  doing  it  to-day.  This  is  our 
old-fashioned  idea  of  service  to  our  customers. 
This  should  appeal  to  you. 


Delivered 

anywhere  in 

Canada 


We  will  send  you  a  Style 
Book  and  Self-measuring 
Chart,  if  you  live  out  of 
town. 


Come  in  and 
see  us  when 
in  Toronto 


R.DACKsSONS.^^^ 

MAKERS  OF  MEN'S  SHOES 
FOR  OVER  100  YEARS 

73  ^V.KING  STREET, TORONT© 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


Spencerian  Pens  are  today  what 
they  have  been  all  these  years — 
the  best  pens  made.  The  finest  pen 
steel,  a  perfect  writing  point  and 
extra  long  life  make  them  so.  That 
fascinating  book,  "What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals",  and  10 
sample  pens,  different  patterns, 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

S40  Broadway  New  York  City 


Made  in  England 


RneMedium. 

StuL  and 
Ball  pointed 


Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Three  aeparate  reaidrncea,  new,  nMcimlly  built  and  eqaipped:  1.  Lower  School  for  Boys 
under  fourti^n.  2.  Dean'i  Houae,  for  Boy«  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  S.  Upper  8<Jhool  for 
AdTanced  Pupila.  Gymnaalnm  and  SwinuninK  Bathe.  Fine  Hockey  Kink.  Athletic  Fields 
u>d  Playrrounda  nnsurpaned.  Eirhtj  acre*.  Mild  climate.  School  re-opena  September 
14th.     For  calendar,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Burur. 
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"The  Darling!" 

The  visitors  say,  as  Baby 
looks  up  and  "coos"  and 
smiles.  Mother  knows  what 
keeps  her  cherub  contented 
in  this  hot  weather. 
Ever\'  morning  after  the 
bath  she  dusts  with 

KORA-KOniA 


That  prevents  chafing  and 
rawness.  Little  babies'  sen- 
.sitive  skins  are  so  liable  to 
irritation.  The  hot  days  are 
often  torment  to  them.  They 
perspdre  so  easily,  and  the 
least  little  seam,  of  even  the 
daintiest  clothing,  rubs  the 
soft    skin    until    it's    almost 


raw. 


KORA-KONIA 


is  specially  prepared  for 
babies'  tender  skins.  It  is  a 
soft,  silky,  medicated  powder 
with  healing  virtues,  which 
forms  a  thin  protective  film 
which  guards  against  rub- 
bing. If  the  tender  skin  is 
raw,  MENNEN  KORA- 
KONIA  quickly  heals.  It 
is  waterproof;  excessive  per- 
spiration will  not  wash  it 
awav. 


The  Mennen 
Company 

Factory;    Montreal 

Sales  Office 

Harold  F.  Ritchie' 
&  Co.,  Limited 
10  McCaul  Street 
.Toronto 
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For  the  Soldier  Settler's  Family 

By    ETHEL    M.    CHAPMAN 


PICTURE  alittle  homeon  theprairie— 
a  young  man  just  a  few  months  out  of 
the  army  trying  to  get  his  bearings  in  a 
new  occupation,  beginning  to  farm  with 
the  responsibility  of  debt  and  the  small 
first  returns  that  always  go  with  the  be- 
ginning of  a  farming  venture — his  young 
wife,  just  a  few  months  in  a  new  country, 
trying  to  adapt  herself  to  a  new  life,  a  little 
homesick,  lonely  for  neighbors,  a  trifle 
discouraged  perhaps,  because  she  does  not 
seem  to  fit  in.  It  is  very  different  this 
sordid  business  of  making  a  living  on  the 
land,  from  the  high-hearted  adventure  of 
marrying  in  the  excitement  of  a  time  when 
few  things  more  commonplace  than  life 
and  death  had  to  be  considered. 

But  the  man  wanted  to  farm.  Perhaps 
he  didn't  know  anything  about  farming, 
but  the  out-door  life  of  the  army  lured 
him  to  take  the  land  the  Government 
offered  him  and  to  go  farming.  And  the 
woman  perhaps  knew  nothing  of  farming, 
but  she  wanted  to  go  wherever  he  went, 
so — 

Of  course  the  Government  was  glad  to 
get  the  soldier  families  settled  on  the  land. 
A  country  with  the  vast  unoccupied  spaces 
of  Canada  needs  settlement,  and  it  very 
much  needs  production.  And  if  the 
Government  was  going  to  give  loans  to 
some  thousands  of  settlers,  with  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  in  which  to  pay  the 
money  back,  it  needed  some  form  of  super- 
vision to  carry  the  scheme  through,  so 
there  came  into  being  a  Soldier  Settlement 
Board. 

At  first  that  was  all.  Evidently  it  never 
occurred  to  anyone  that  however  fine  a 
thing  it  might  be  for  the  country,  no  soldier 
was  going  to  assume  an  indebtedness 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  either  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the 
waste  spaces  of  the  country  or  to  make  food 
cheaper  for  the  people  who  do  not  produce 
it  for  themselves.  The  man  who  applies 
for  land  has  almost  always,  somewhere  in 
mind,  the  idea  of  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children,  whether  these  exist 
in  reality  or  in  his  vaguest  hopes  for  the 
future.  Further,  no  one  seemed  to  realize 
at  first  that  while  a  man  can  get  along 
without  a  wife  and  a  home  of  his  own  in  any 
other  vocation,  they  are  almost  absolute 
necessities  if  he  owns  and  works  a  farm. 
If  the  wife  is  not  contented,  or  if  the  home 
conditions  are  not  livable  for  the  family, 
the  farm  business  cannot  prosper.  This 
soon  proved  out  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Returns  from  the  farm  for  the  first  year 


were  often  small;  neighbors  sometimes  did 
not  make  advances  to  the  soldier  settler's 
wife;  in  times  of  illness,  doctors  were  far 
away  and  help  was  impossible  to  get, 
and  one  farm  after  another  was  abandoned 
when  there  was  really  a  good  future  ahead, 
if  only  the  immediate  difficult  time  could 
have  been  tided  over.  That  is  why  the 
Soldier  Settlement  Board  opened  a  Home 
Branch,  a  department  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  woman  and  the  home  just  as 
the  original  Board  took  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  man  and  the  farm. 

THE  work  flourished  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Board  appointed  as  super- 
intendent Mrs.  Jean  Muldrew,  a  woman 
who    could    appreciate    every    difficulty 


Mrs.    Jean    Muldrew,    Director    of    the 
"Home  Branch." 


the  soldier  settler's  wife  would  be  likely 
to  come  up  against,  and  who  would  be  able 
to  find  the  most  practical,  permanent 
solution  of  that  difficulty.  Mrs.  Muldrew 
knew  conditions  in  Canada  from  the  West 
to  the  East;  she  knew  farm  life;  she  was  a 
specialist  in  Home  Economics;  she  had 
directed  other  big  movements  for  women 
before  and  during  the  war,  and  she  knew 
what  it  was  to  suffer  loss  through  the  war 
herself.  Altogether  she  was  a  woman  with 
the  right  heart  and  brain  and  executive. 
In  order  to  get  a  hand  on  every  soldier 
settler's  family,  it  was  necessary  to  put  a 
representative  .or  director  in  each  of  the 


district  offices  of  the  Board  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  it  was  the  district  director's 
business  to  get  in  touch  with  each  family, 
so  far  as  this  was  possible,  and  to  find  what  i 
was  most  needed  in  her  territory.  Only ' 
women  trained  in  Home  Economics,  who 
knew  country  life,  and  who  could  do  any- 
thing that  a  pioneer  woman  on  a  farm 
would  have  to  do,  were  employed  for  this 
work.  Much  of  the  real  value  of  their 
work  would  depend  on  their  personal 
visits  to  the  homes  and  it  was  made  clear 
to  them  that  their  purpose  in  this  wt<s  not 
supervision,  and  not  inspection — that  'hey 
should  go  into  the  homes  of  the  settlers 
and  find  out  their  greatest  need,  or  if  a 
woman  were  making  an  especial  success  of 
her  job,  link  her  up  in  the  plan  of  helping 
someone  else. 

One  district  director  jizst  appointed  to 
the  work  wrote  to  headquarters:  "I  do 
not  know  what  to  undertake.  Will  you 
please  give  me  some  instructions?"  And 
the  superintendent  wrote  back:  "I  can- 
not tell  you  what  to  do  at  this  distance,  but , 
go  out  into  the  homes  of  your  settlers, 
find  out  the  greatest  need  and  work  straight 
towards  it."  In  about  two  weeks  the  dir- 
ector wrote  back  saying  that  the  greatest 
need  was  for  nursing  and  medical  care. 
The  superintendent  at  once  approached 
the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  and  asked 
them  if  they  were  ready  to  send  nurses 
to  these  unorganized  districts.  With  the 
result  that  a  nurse  is  now  working  in  that 
area.  This  is  the  long  suit  in  the  de- 
partment's methods:  they  have  no  money 
of  their  own  to  spend  on  the  settlers,  but 
when  difficulty  occurs,  they  always  seem 
able  to  link  them  up  with  some  other 
body  that  can  help  them.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  case  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Soldiers' 
Civil  Re-establishment,  or  some  women's 
organization,  but  seldom,  when  they  have 
fully  carried  out  their  campaign,  do  they 
fail  to  find  sympathy  and  help. 

ONE  of  their  finest  accomplishments  has 
been  their  health  work.  In  the  sparse- 
ly settled  districts,  the  need  for  maternity 
care  especially  is  seriotis.  A  doctor  in 
one  section  of  the  West  wrote:  "I  do  not 
think  we  are  worse  off  on  the  whole  than 
some  other  communities,  but  I  am  sure 
that  over  half  the  women  who  have  borne 
children  here,  are  suffering  from  injuries 
that  have  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
They  cannot  get  out  without  a  great  deal 
of  expense  in  travelling;  it  is  impossible 
to  get  help  to  care  for  the  ones  at  home, 


The  aettlen'  wiTC*  broncht  their  children  and  made  a  remlar  two  weeks  of  the   course   at  Moose  Jaw. 
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Canadian  Beau^ 

Electric  Toaster 


CbnadianBeaug^' 

Bcctiic  iroa 

HANDLE  always 
cool — shaped 
and  properly 
balanced  for  non-fa- 
tigue ironing — tip  al- 
ways correct  heat — ex- 
tra smooth  ironing  sur- 
face— attached  cool 
hackstand  (just  tip 
iron  back  when  not 
in  use.) 


The  Toaster  de  Luxe 


OF   jCOURSE    you    agree    that  your 
toaster  should  be  more  than  some- 
thing merely  useful  like  ordinary 
toasters  are — it  should  be   a  real 
ornament  to  your  dainty  table  setting. 

Now  comes  the  toaster  de  luxe.  The  beautifully 
designed,  brilliantly  finished  Canadian  Beauty 
Toaster  will  grace  the  most  lovely  of  table  settings. 

A  toaster  you  can  be  proud  of — the  envy  of 
your  friends.  And  one  that  will  serVeyou  better 
than  any  other  toaster  ever  made. 

This  is  the  only  toaster  with  our  specially  de- 
signed toast  rack.  The  springs  enable  the  rack  to 
keep  the  toast  in  place  and  cannot  bum  out,  for 
they  are  placed  away  from  the  heat.  And  this 
rack  won't  bum  your  fingers.    It  is  really  cool. 

The  Canadian  Beauty  Toaster  makes  delightful  golden 
brown  toast — -always  evenly  heated,  due  to  graduated  wind- 
ing of  element  (the  unique  way  in  which  the  wire  is  wound 
about  the  mica.) 

Get  the  Canadian  Beauty  Toaster — the  very  latest  toast- 
er— the  toaster  de  luxe.      Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Renfrew  Electric  Products,  Ltd.,  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Canadian  Distributors  of  Manning-Bowman 
Quality  percolators,  chafing  dishes,  teapots 


m 
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ChnadianBGat^ 

LARGEST  cooking 
surface  (8  inches) 
— cooks  above 
and  below  coils  at 
same  time- — two  pans 
and  reflectorplate — use 
grill  for  toasting,  boil- 
ing,, frying  or  broiling 
— cooks  everything 
from  an  egg  to  a  steak. 
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Nocturne  $268.00 


SONORA-- 

The  Sweet-Toned  Phonograph 

If  there  was  only  some  way  of  making  you  realize 
through  this  printed  page  just  how  this  remarkable 
Phonograph  reproduces  the  human  voice,  and  the 
sweet  and  mellow  tones  of  the  violin! 

There's  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  sweet  resonance — a 
difTerence  between  the  Sonora  and  most  Phonographs 
you  hear — that  can  only  be  realized  when  you  hear  the 


THE  INSTRUMENT  or  QUALIIV 

CLEAR    AS   A    BELL 


The  Sonora's  Sweet  Tone  received  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  a  higher  marking  for  tone  quality  than  that 
given   any    other  Phonograph* 

For  your  own  satisfaction  go  to  your  nearest  dealer  and 
hear  it.  Hear  the  records  that  are  really  masterpieces 
^Records  that  require  an  instrument  of  quality  to  do 
them  justice.  Ask  to  hear  the  Sonora  play  a  piano  record 
—the   severest   test   you   can   give   a   phonograph. 

You  pay  no  luxury  tax  on  a  Sonora 


I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 


40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 

Permanent  Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles  They  play  from 
50  to  100  times  without  being  changed. 


Figrure  "A"  —  Ordinary 
Steel  Needle  fitting  record 
groove.  It  ifi  quite  logical 
tiiat  the  ordinary  needle 
becomes  of  larger  diameter  at  the  en- 
gagement point  as  tihe  needJe  wears 
down    (owing    to    its    taper   form)    and 


thus  tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove  of  the  record. 

Figure  "C" — Sonora  sem.i-permanent 
needle,  with  parallel  sides,  which  fits 
the  record  groove  accurately  always 
w^hile  wearing,  and  prolongs  life  of 
record. 


Threm  Gradmm — Loud — Mmdium^Soft 

I.   MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  RYRIE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 


% 


K^ 
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Attending  a  poultry  lecture  in  the  course  at  Goelph.      Insti,  Miss  WiUiamn,  the  district  director. 


and  the  distance  is  in  many  cases  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  the  place  in 
time  to  prevent  the  damage." 

The  department's  methods  of  meeting 
conditions  like  these  may  not  have  been 
alike  in  any  two  places.  In  one  instance 
they  approached  the  Red  Cross,  told  them 
of  the  situation  and  asked  if  they  were 
ready  to  put  in  outposts — that  was  in 
November  of  last  year.  In  January  the 
Red  Cross  pledged  themselves  to  equip, 
and  maintain  for  two  years,  three  Red 
Cross  outposts  in  the  unorganized  district 
north  and  east  of  Prince  Albert. 

From  British  C  olumbia  a  director  reports : 
"In  conjunction  with  organization  workers, 
I  am  trying  to  establish  a  'Health  Centre' 
in  the  well-settled  Courtenay  Valley  where 
we  have  a  large  provincial  group  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  returned  soldiers. 
They  have  great  need  of  a  Victorian  or 
Red  Cross  nurse  with  a  clinic  and  beds  for 
emergency  cases.  It  will  be  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  community  and  the  Red 
Cross  and  Victorian  Order,  and  in  case  of 
a  recurrence  of  the  flu  epidemic  would  be 
a  centre  from  which  the  situation  could  be 
handled.  ...  I  have  arranged  for  proper 
care  of  maternity  cases,  and  transporta- 
tion to  hospital  by  the  local  M.D.'s  own 
motor  car  without  extra  expense.  The 
hospital  is  making  special  rates  for  soldiers' 
wives,  and  is  within  fairly  easy  reach, 
by  motor,  of  most  of  the  settlers." 

And  one  of  the  delightful  things  in  this 
health  campaign  is  that  the  scheme  pro- 
vides for  taking  care  of  individual  cases. 
In  one  personal  visit  in  Northern  Saskatche- 
wan, one  of  the  visitors  found  a  little  child 
absolutely  perfect  from  head  to  foot  except 
that  the  little  feet  were  turned  in  and  de- 
formed so  that  she  would  never  be  able  to 
walk  on  them.  The  director  took  this 
case  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Association, 
who  immediately  told  her  to  have  the 
child  taken  to  the  best  surgeon  that  could 
be  secured,  and  they  would  pay  the  bill. 
This  was  done  and  the  child  will  now  walk 
normally — but  probably  nothing  would 
ever  have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for  the 
visit  of  the  Home  Branch  director. 

Again  a  settler  wrote  to  Mrs.  Muldrew 
for  assistance  in  caring  for  a  child  who  had 
been  crippled  with  infantile  paralysis. 
This  was  in  Ontario.  She  took  the  case  to 
Mrs.  Plumptre,  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  at 
once  sent  for  the  child  and  its  mother,  had 
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the  little  girl  taken  to  a  Toronto  hospital, 
the  operation  was  performed  and  the  child 
cared  for  during  the  six  weeks  of  healing 
and  sent  home  with  a  new  brace,  a  new 
shoe  and  a  new  chance  for  normal  growth. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  director  found  a 
woman  who  with  her  two  small  boys  had 
carried  on  the  farm  during  her  husband's 
absence,  and  having  had  a  loan  from  the 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  to  pay  off  their 
indebtedness,  she  became,  for  legal  pur- 
poses, "the  wife  of  the  soldier  settler." 
She  had  done  the  work  of  the  farm  forlfork 
three  years,  had  hauled  the  grain  through  |koe 
cold  and  storm,  cared  for  cattle  and  horses 
through  all  weather  and  had  completely 
ruined  her  health.  The  director  per- 
suaded her  to  have  a  medical  examination, 
upon  which  the  doctor  told  her  she  must 
go  at  once  to  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis JBd 
and  take  three  months'  rest.  They  are 
hoping  to  save  her  and  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Association  will  pay  every  cent 
of  indebtedness. 

In  addition  to  looking  after  such  in^ 
dividual  cases,  the  department  has  beer  ^^\ 
able  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  genera 
educational  work.  In  every  case  when 
they  have  learned  that  a  baby  is  expected 
they  have  sent  the  mother  pamphlets  or 
pre-natal  care  and  the  care  of  the  baby 
They  have  also  distributed  bulletins  on  thi 
care  and  feeding  of  children. 
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TOWARD  the  close  of  last  winter,  thi  fia, 
district  director  stationed  at  Moosi 
Jaw  felt  that  if  she  could  reach  the  womei 
who  had  had  such  a  trying  experience  oiRs  f 
their  farms  during  the  terrible  winterpajj 
take  them  off  the  farm  for  even  a  week  an( 
bring  them  into  town  where  they  coul< 
meet  other  women,  where  they  would  havi 
some  instruction  in  the  work  they  ha( 
undertaken  and  where  they  would  have 
complete  change  from  the  farm,  that  the; 
would  meet  their  work  in  the  summe 
with  new  strength  and  interest.  Th 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  this  out  wa 
that  the  Home  Branch  had  no  money  an' 
the  settlers  had  no  money.  Through  mos 
of  the  district  the  year's  crop  had  been 
failure.  Then  many  of  the  women  wer 
wives  of  settlers  ^who  had  just  started 
and  anyone  knows  there  isn't  much  comin 
in  from  a  farm  the  first  year,  so  howeve 
much  the  women  might  want  to  come  t  ^ 
town,  few  of  them  would  have  money  t    C 
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The   domestic  science  class  in   the  coarse  at  Charlottetown. 
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pay  for  their  transportation  or  their  board 
when  they  got  there. 

Realizing  all  this,  the  director,  who  had 
been  in  close  touch  with  all  the  organiza- 
tions in  her  centre  during  the  winter,  went 
to  them  again  and  put  her  case  before 
them.  Without  hesitation  the  Red  Cross 
offered  to  pay  for  their  transportation, 
and  the  Local  Council  of  Women  under- 
took to  billet  them  for  a  week.  The 
University  of  Saskatchewan  would  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  putting  on  the  course, 
giving  the  best  instructors  they  had  in 
Child  Welfare,  the  Care  of  Babies,  the 
Selection  of  Foods  and  Cooking,  Bread- 
making,  Sewing,  Dairying,  Gardening, 
iPoultry  Raising,  Community  Work,  Home 
Hygiene  and  the  Adolescent  Age  of  the 
Child. 

Seventy-two  women  attended  the  course, 
bringing  with  them  some  twenty-two 
babies.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  the 
Great  War  Veterans'  Women's  Associa- 
tion entertained  them  at  afternoon  tea,  a 
§g  concert  and  evening  supper,  and  sent  them 
i^  in  automobiles  to  their  billets.  Realizing 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  heavy  babies, 
the  merchants  of  town  loaned  the  mothers 
baby  carriages  for  the  week.  Every 
day  for  the  next  five  days  a  dinner  and 
3upper  were  prepared  by  the  various 
churches,  Methodist,  Anglican,  Catholic, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian,  where  the 
women  had  their  meals  together,  and  be- 
came better  acquainted.  On  the  final 
day  they  had  a  christening  of  five  babies. 
As  most  of  the  women  when  they  went  back 
to  their  homes  would   be   miles  from   a 

I  doctor  or  dentist,  the  director  arranged 
for  medical  and  dental  treatment  for  those 
who    needed    it.     Every    moving    picture 

1  show  was  open  to  them  for  the  entire  week, 
and  altogether  they  had  the  time  of  their 
lives. 

Other  courses  have  been  held  at  Regina, 
Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Dodsland,  Battle- 
ford,  Saskatoon,  Guelph  and  Charlotte- 
town.  One  very  practical  feature  of  the 
svork    at     Charlotteton    was    a   series  of 

■'  lessons  on  making  over  old  clothes.  A 
woman's  club  in  the  town  had  collected 
ieveral  bales  of  second-hand  clothing  to 
be  made  over  for  the  children  in  the 
Orphanage.  The  instructors  borrowed 
'■•^  what  they  needed  of  these  for  lessons  in 

i*  remodelling  old  clothes  into  children's 
garments  and  even  used  them  for  demon- 
trations    in    dyeing.     In    Charlottetown, 

■'again,  the  people  showed  a  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation.  The  Home  Branch  had  no 
director  on  the  Island,  but  Miss  Helen 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Muldrew's  assistant  at 
headquarters,  was  there  during  the  course, 
and  Miss  Campbell  does  not  hesitate  to 
put  the  cause  of  the  settler's  family  before 
people.  Miss  Saunders,  the  supervisor 
of  Women's  Institutes  of  the  province, 
gave  the  course  in  cooking;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  provided  rooms  and 
supplies;   the  staff  of  the   Experimental 

i4Farm,  the  Livestock  Branch  and  several 
commercial  firms  gave  lessons  in  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  curing  meat  and  gardening. 

t  The    Rotary    Club    voted    one    hundred 

ejdollars  toward  the  course  in  dressmaking 
and  millinery;  the  matron  of  the  hospital 
gave  free  instruction  in  nursing  and  took 
the  pupils  to  the  hospital  for  demonstra- 
tions in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  in  bathing 
and  dressing  a  baby. 
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WHAT    these    courses   mean    to    the 
women    can    be   better   appreciated 
from   their   own   letters   written   to   Mrs. 
Muldrew  after  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
farm.     "These  courses  are  the  best  things 
that    could    happen,     especially    for    us 
English    girls   who    were   so    ignorant    of 
country    life,"   says    one    war-bride.     "I 
think  if  you  could  have  seen  me  before  I 
took  the  course  and  now,  you  would  under- 
stand.    1  was  so  discouraged  and  miserable 
here  on  the  prairie  after  being  used  to  a 
city,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up. 
My  bread  would  not  go  right  and  I  was  so 
[afraid   of  the  cattle.     I   did  so  want  to 
'  liflp  my  husband,  but  he  thought  I  was  not 
;ipable  and  I  u.sed  to  think  so  myself. 
\'ow  I  think  he  is  a  bit  surprised  with  me. 
Me  asks  my  opinion  and  explains  and  tells 
ip.e  everything,  so  that  I  don't  feel  lonely 
any  more.  He  tells  me  I  am  quite  a  help.  It 
lertainly  has  drawn  us  together  and  made 
us  happier,  and  I  go  at  my  work  now  with 
my  whole  heart  in  it.     I  don't  think  it  is 
I  possible  to  be  happier,  as  I  am  quite  con- 
j  tent  now  to  be  on  the  prairie  and  I  have 
I  your  course  to  thank  for  it.  If  only  you 
I  could   have  read  the  resolutions   I   made 
:  while   I  sat  listening  to  those   lectures   in 
the  City  Hall,  and  I  think  I  have  kept 
!  them  all." 


Another  writes:  "I  think  I  was  helped 
mentally  more  than  in  actual  information, 
as  I  can  say  without  conceit  that  I  was  a 
pretty  good  cook  before.  The  day  at  the 
creamery  taught  me  several  things  about 
making  butter  that  I  didn't  know.  You 
will  probably  remember,  however,  that  I 
told  you  I  did  not  like  the  farm.  I  have 
not  the  same  longing  to  leave  it  now. 
Since  being  away  from  it  for  only  those 
few  days  and  meeting  so  many  lovely 
women,  I  have  something  to  look  back 
upon.  I  can't  just  explain  the  difference, 
but  you  will  perhaps  understand.  I  ex- 
pect to  visit  one  of  the  ladies  I  met  at 
Moose  Jaw  some  time  this  summer.  .  .  . 
We  are  nearly  through  seeding  and  the 
country  is  looking  really  lovely.  I  have 
one  hen  setting  and  am  going  to  set  an- 
other to-night,  but  will  write  you  again 
and  let  you  know  how  I  get  along  with 
them." 

And  another:  "I  did  indeed  benefit 
greatly  from  the  week's  course  and  my 
husband  and  I  are  daily  putting  into  prac- 
tice some  of  the  hints  I  brought  home.  We 
have  been  very  successful  with  our  dairy 
work,  especially  since  that  visit  to  the 
creamery,  where  I  felt  I  asked  an  awful 
stream  of  questions.  .  .  At  Moose  Jaw 
I  met  for  the  first  time  a  representative 
number  of  Canadian  women  and  you  all 
seemed  to  have  such  lofty  ideals  and 
standards.  It  was  an  uplift  to  me  after 
eight  months  spent  on  the  prairie,  just  a 
breath  of  the  atmosphere  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  in  Scotland.  And  I  felt 
that  if  we  could  give  that  uplift  to  all 
these  girl-wives  what  boundless  good  it 
would  do.  Somehow  I  think  that  when 
one  has  brought  the  true  atmosphere  to  the 
home,    everything    else    falls    into    line." 

SO  THE  work  goes.  It  isso  individual 
and  personal  that  every  week  brings 
something  new.  They  have  distributed 
clothing,  hunted  up  lost  luggage,  helped 
to  bring  wives  across  the  sea  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  sweethearts  to  be  married  to 
men  on  farms,  and  they  have  a  sheaf  of 
letters  on  file  from  bachelors  asking  them 
to  find  them  wives. 

And  never  does  it  fail  in  interest.  On 
one  of  her  trips  through  the  West,  Mrs. 
Muldrew  found  the  wife  of  a  settler  living 
in  a  two-roomed  shack  whose  own  paint- 
ings are  hung  in  the  Liverpool  galleries. 
She  said  she  could  not  write  home  and  tell 
her  people  that  she  was  hard  up,  but  since 
the  director  of  the  district  had  come  to  her 
help  she  was  absolutely  all  right. 

A  director  in  British  Columbia  tells  of 
another  case  which  illustrates  the  resource- 
ful, broad-minded  methods  of  the  institu- 
tion. "Many  of  the  women  I  visit  are 
lonely,"  she  says,  "especially  the  French 
brides.  One  in  particular  is  worthy  of 
mention — a  smart  business  woman  who 
had  always  lived  in  Paris,  who  is  musical 
and  sings  well,  and  now  lives  on  a  little 
farm  where  she  tends  the  chickens,  milks 
the  cows,  etc.,  but  is  so  lonely  for  all  that  is 
left  behind.  I  found  her  in  a  nervous, 
broken-hearted  state  of  mind  seemingly 
through  loneliness,  nervous  indigestion  and 
a  "can't  sleep"  condition — and  longing  for 
her  church  (Catholic),  and  all  things  dear 
to  her  former  life.  She  needed  medical 
attention,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
needed  more  than  that.  I  was  able  to 
brighten  her  up  through  familiar  French 
songs,  and  have  arranged  with  her  hus- 
band for  her  to  come  to  Vancouver  and 
consult  a  doctor,  when  I  will  put  her  in 
touch  with  her  church,  and  with  people 
of  her  own  country,  who,  I  know,  will  be 
able  to  help  her." 

Perhaps  when  it  has  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originated,  the  Home 
Branch  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board 
will  live  on  as  one  of  the  best  precedents 
we  have  in  the  way  of  practical,  humani- 
tarian social  service. 


According  to  Scriptures. — A  bashful 
curate  found  the  young  ladies  in  the  parish 
too  helpful.  At  last  it  became  so  embar- 
rassing that  he  left. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  met  the  cu- 
rate who  had  succeeded  him. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "how  did  you  get 
on  with  the  ladies?" 

"Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  said  the  other. 
"There  is  safety  in  numbers,  you  know." 

"Indeed?"  said  the  ex-curate.  "I  only 
found  it  in  Exodus!"— Poastny  Show, 
London. 


Four  well-known  Westclox 


\70U  like  an  honest  clock 

-'■  for  the  same  reason  you 

like  an  honest  man.  You 

can  depend  on  what  it  says. 

Westclox  alarms  make  and 
hold  so  many  friends  because 
they  run  and  ring  on  time. 

The  secret  of  their  de- 
pendability is  inside  the  case 
— Westclox  construction. 

The  wheels  turn  on 
needle-fine  pivots  of  pol- 
ished steel.  Friction  is 
greatly  reduced;  the  clock 
runs  more  smoothly  and 
gives  you  longer  service. 


Big  Ben,  America,  Sleep- 
Meter  and  Baby  Ben  are 
the  four  top-notchers  of  the 
Westcloxline.  ButallWest- 
clox  alarms  have  this  same 
construction.  The  men  who 
make  Big  Ben  take  pride  in 
making  every  Westclox  right. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look 
for  the  Westclox  mark  of 
good  timekeeping  on  the 
dial  and  tag  of  the  clock  you 
buy.  Then  you  will  have  a 
timekeeper  that  you  can  de- 
pend on  for  honest,  faithful 
service. 


Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  makers  of  Westclox 
Peterborough,  Ontario 


Powder  Always 
Shows  On  a 
Rough  Skirt] 

Do  you  realize  that  your 
skin  would  look  twice  as 
nice  if  you  used  a  finishing 
cream  every  time  before  you 
put  on  face  powder? 


r 


Try  this  simple  formula— "A  littleCREME  ELCAYA  rubbed 
gently  into  the  skin;  then  if  you  need  color,  a  very  little  rouge 
spread  carefully  over  the  cheeks  before  the  cream  is  quite  dry; 
and  after  that   tlie  film  of  Elcaya  face  powder  over  alL' 

CREME  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  n(M:^[reasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  velvet  The  favorite  for  20  yeor«. 

I      .  .    ^.  J   (ic_  Sold  all  over  the  world. 

In  jars  at  3.ic  and  75c  MaJ.in  caxapa  h 

MacLean,  Benn  fc  Nelson,  Limited       Tub  Elcaya  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited 
Montreal  James  C.  Crane.  Prrs't. 

6D  Dislrilmlars  for  CanaiLi  Montreal.  Canada 
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CANADA'S     LEADING     HOTEL 

W(^t  ®5iinbs;or 

Dominion  Square,  Montreal 

European  Plan  Exclusively,  Headquarters  for  Conventions,  Centrally  Located, 
Service  Unsurpassed,  Rates  on  Application. 

John  Davidson,  Manager 

Cable  Addrem:  "Windreal,"  Montreal 


ROUGH  ON  RAJC 


A  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bul- 
letin »ay»:  "The  best  bait  usually  is  food  of  a 
kind  that  the  rats  and  mice  do  not  get  in  the 
vicinity.  The  bait  should  be  Icept  fresh  and  at- 
tractive and  the  kin**  changed  when  necessary." 
"Rough  on  Rats"  mixes  with  any  food.  It  rids 
premises  of  pests — quickly,  thoroughly,  cheaply. 
Get  it  at  drug  and  general  stores.  We  do  not 
sell  direct.  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice."  our  book- 
let,   sent    free;    WRITE 

•  E.  S.  WELLS,  ChemisJ       Jersey  City,  N.J.  I 
H*a*it4*ae***ft^**fc 


tat 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These 


^^ 


Muleology. — On   mules   we   find   t| 
legs  behind 
And  two  we  find  before; 
We  stand  behind  before  we  find 
What  the  two  behind  be  for! 

— Lafayette  Tj\ 


Father's  Forte.— Teacher:   "Why 
you  late?" 

Pupil:  "Mother  heard  that  a  man  II 
been  arrested  for  stealing  hens  and  beat| 
two  policemen,  and  she  sent  me  to 
whether  it  was    father." — Kloda   Ha| 
Copenhagen. 

Adding  to  the  Prophets.— "Who 
those  birds  over  there?"  yelled  the  mo| 
director. 

"The   twelve   apostles,"   answered 
camera  man. 

"Well,  we  ought  to  have  at  least  eig| 
een." — The  Siren. 


Letting  It  Ride.— Irish  porter  (vl 
had  been  shifted  from  Killaloo  to  Bal 
hooly):     "Killaloo!    Killaloo!    Killalo 

Station  master:— "This  isn't  Killal| 
— ifsBallyhooly." 

Porter:   "W«|l,   phwat  does  it  ma1| 
anyhow?  Noboay's  getting  out." — Lone 
Opinion. 

A  Dark  Thought.— 

Didje  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
White  the  bride  always  wear  at  a  w| 

ding, 

Is  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  joy  I 
Then  please  explain  why  the  groori| 
Is  always  dressed  in  Black? 

—Cornell  Wid\ 


A  Tactful  Reproof. — Mrs.  Smythel 
WiHoughby:  "Was  the  grocer's  boy  I 
pudent  again  this  morning,  Clara,  w:| 
you  telephoned  the  order?"  I 

Clara:  "'E  was,  mum!    But  I  dici 
'arf  give  'im  wot  for.    I  sez,  'Who  d'| 
blinkin'   well  think  you're   a-talkin' 
I'm    Mrs.    Smythe    der  Willoughby'!'| 
Punch. 


An  Unpopular  Part.  — A  four-yeai^l 
Vancouver  boy  overheard  his  mother  tf  I 
ing  with  an  aunt  about  her  family  of  thi 
young  sons.  I 

"What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  the  avi 
"that  one  of  them  couldn't  have  beei| 
girl  !  " 

Every  hair  on  the  child's  tow  head  rl 
in  horrified  resentment.  With  his  fl 
wide  apart  and  his  face  red  he  confronj 
the  two  women. 

"Yes,"   he  shrilled,    "and   who  wo| 
'a'   been   'er?    I   wouldn't   'a'   been 
Jack     wouldn't     'a'     been     'er.     Hal 
wouldn't  'a'  been  'er." — Saturday  Erenf 
Post. 


Not  Chivalry,  but  Caution.— Enterl 

the  crowded  street  car  the  stout  woi)| 
tried  vainly  to  get  her  fare  out  of 
pocket,  which  she  had  tightly  buttonedl 
a  precaution  against  pickpockets.  J 
several  moments  she  worked  at  the  b| 
tons,  and  then  the  man  next  to  her  i 
"Allow  me  to  pay  your  fare,  mada 

"No,  thank  you,"  was  the  reply;  t| 
once  more  she  began  at  the  buttons  on  i 
pocket. 

After  a  while  the  male  passenger  ffj 
more  asked:  "Won't  you  allow  me  I 
your  fare,  madam?" 

"Certainly  not,"  was  the  acrid 
"I  have  my  fare  if  I  can  get  at  it." 

"I  only  suggested  it,  madam,"  w  . 
quiet  reply,  "because  you  have  alp 
unbuttoned  my  suspenders  three  tin 
— The  London  Royal. 
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DOMINION 
TIRES 

are  built  for 

MILEAGE 


What  does  the  mo- 
torist look  for  more 
than  any  other  qual- 
ity in  tires  ?  You 
eage! 

And  because  they 
deliver  more  mileage; 
give  greater  dollars 
and  cents  value- 
Dominion  Tires  en- 
joy the  largest  sale 
among  experienced 
Canadian  motorists. 

Six  distinct  treads  for 
every  car — every  road 
— every  purpose. 


RUBBER 


The  "Dominion  Tire"  dealer  is  a  good 
man  to  become  acquainted  with.  He 
can  give  you  helpful  advice  and  save 
you  money.  He  knows  Tires,  Tubes 
and  Accessories.  That  is  why  he 
carries  the  "Dominion"  line. 
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Apex  Features 

The  Apex  u)ilh\ib  inclined- 
dieided  nozzle  and  horizontal 
motor  glides  easily  under  low- 
built  furniture,  draws  up  the 
dust  from  around  chair  and 
table  legs,  and  cleans  close  up 
to  base-boards.  Apex  suction 
is  just  as  powerful  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  nozzle  open- 
ing as  in  the  center.  This 
insures  even,  thorough  clean- 
ing all  the  way  across. 


A\ore  Leisure   Fot  vVYotlier 

"Mother,  think  how  we  all  profit  from  your  Apex  Cleaner.  When  I'm  at  school  I  won't  worry  about 
you  and  your  old  brooms  and  dust  cloths.  You'll  have  this  place  so  orderly  that  the  neighbors  will 
wonder  how  you  do  it  and  yet  have  so  much  time  to  spare.  You've  already  got  Dad  guessing  how  it  is 
that  you  seem  so  well  and  carefree,  while  the  house  is  cleaner  than  ever." 

The  Apex  Electric  is  one  of  the  oldest  Suction  Cleaners  made.  It  em- 
bodies exclusive  features  that  every  practical  woman  wants  in  a  cleaner. 
Its  design  is  basically  correct  for  maximum  efficiency.  Its  successful 
operation  is  proved  in  more  than  a  quarter  million  homes  today. 


The  Apex  brush  and  suction  action  gets  all  lint,  threads,  dust,  moth 
eggs,  and  dirt  out  of  fabrics.  It  insures  a  sanitary  home.  No  more  layers 
of  dust  on  the  tops  of  the  door  frames,  because  by  getting  the  dirt  where 
it  begins — on  the  floor — the  Apex  keeps  it  from  traveling. 


Improve  your  housecleaning — save  your  time.     There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  Apex  usefulness  in  your  own  home.     Write  us  if  you  do  not  know  his  name. 

THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited 
102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  Toronto,  Ontario 

In    the    United     States.    The    Apex    Electrical    Distributing    Company.    Cleveland.    Ohio 


ELECTRIC  SUCTION  CLEANER 
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zTEe  golden  bar  with 

tfie  clean  naptha  odor 


Smell  Fels-Naptha 

You  can  recognize  the  clean  odor  of  naptha 
instantly.  It  is  real  naptha  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  loosen  dirt.  Blindfolded,  you  can  tell 
Fels-Naptha  from  all  other  soaps. 

For  Washing  Machines 

Fels-Naptha  helps  the  machine  do  even  better 
work.  Does  not  make  inside  of  machine  sticky. 
For  especially  soiled  pieces,  rub  with  Fels-Naptha 
and  let  them  soak  )4.  hour  or  more.  ThS  gives 
the  naptha  a  chance  to  loosen  dirt  and  gives  the 
machine  a  good  start. 

Make  your  cwn  flakes  containing  naptha 

The  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  is  a  great  help  in 
washing  finery.  Just  shave  off  some  chips  or 
curls  of  Fels-Naptha,  dissolve  promptly  and  work 
up  bubbly  suds.  The  naptha  dissolves  the  dirt, 
and  the  soap  washes  clean.  Better  than  soap 
alone. 

Hovi  many  uses  in  your  home  ? 

Fels-Naptha  takes  spots  out  of  rugs,  carpets, 
cloth,  draperies.  Brightens  woodwork  instant- 
ly. Cleans  enamel  of  bath  tub,  washstand,  sink. 
Safely  cleans  anything  cleanable. 


ELS-NAPTHA  is  golden  because  of  the  natural  color 
of  the  good  materials  that  help  to  hold  the  naptha. 
And  Fels-Naptha  does  hold  its  naptha — to  the  very 
last    sliver! 

The  clean  naptha  odor  of  Fels-Naptha  proves  that  reai  naptha 
is  in  it.  Naptha,  somewhat  similar  to  gasoline,  is  that  surprising 
dirt-loosener  used  by  dry-cleaners  to  cleanse  and  freshen  cloth 
— even  the  most  delicate  fabrics  and  colors. 


Fels-Naptha  is  good  soap  plus  real 
naptha,  combined  the  Fels-Naptha  way 
the  greatest  clothes-cleansing  combina- 
tion ever  invented — a  super-soap. 

When  Fels-Naptha  comes  in  contact 
with  water  (even  cool  or  lukewarm)  the 
naptha  instantly  and  completely  mixes 
with .  the  water.  It  gets  into  every  fibre 
of  the  cloth.  It  seeks  out  the  dirt  and 
loosens  its  hold.  Then  the  foamy  white 
Fels-Naptha  suds  speedily  flush  the  dirt 
away.     This  saves  hard  rubbing. 

Clothes  come  out  of  a  Fels-Naptha 
wash  thoroughly  clean  and  sweet.  White 
fabrics  keep  snowy-white.  0(  course  you 
may  boil-  clothes  with  Fels-Naptha  if  you 
choose,  but  there  is  no  need — Fels-Naptha 

FELS  &.  CO., 


will  loosen   dirt  without  the   aid  of  hot 
water. 

If  you  use  a  washing-machine 
Fels-Naptha  will  help  it  do  even  better 
work. 

The  golden  bar  with  the  clean  naptha 
odor  means  an  easier,  quicker  washday 
in  your  home ;  cleaner,  brighter  clothes 
that  last  longer,  because  no  hard  rubbing 
nor  boiling  have  been  necessary. 

Three  things  identify  Fels-Naptha — 
the  clean  naptha  odor,  the  golden  bar, 
and  the  red-and-green  wrapper.  Be  sure 
of  these  three.  Get  the  genuine 
Fels-Naptha.  Your  grocer  has  it  ready 
for  you. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Investment  Yields 
Now  High 

Since  1914  incomes  ob- 
tainable from  the  highest 
grade  investments  in- 
creased to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent.  For 
instance,  bonds  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada 
yielded  3.5%  to  3.9%. 
The  present  yield  obtain- 
able varies  from  5.41% 
to  6.01%,,  and  similarly 
the  yield  obtainable  on  all 
municipal  securities  has 
increased  from  50%  to 
75%  over  the  incomes  of 
1914. 

We  strongly  recommend 
that  purchasers  take  ad- 
vantage of  present  extra- 
ordinarily favorable  price 
levels,  with  their  accom- 
panying high  income 
yields. 

August  List  on  Request 
Inquiries  Invited 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 


Incestment  Sectlrilies 


Eslablhhed  1889 


Union^Bank'^Bldg.  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BIdg.  -  Montreal 
74iBroadway  -  New  York 
Belmont  House  -  Victoria,  B.C. 
Harris  Trust^Bldg.      -      Chicago 


The    Three  Big  Reasons 
why 

nENNISTEEl 

^^F  ^    Mode  in  Canada        ^^^ 

Steel  Lavatory  Partitions 

should  be  in  every  school,  factory,  indus- 
trial plant  and  public  building,  are  because 
bhey    are 

1 .  Fireproof 

2.  Hygienic 

3.  Non-Markable. 

Your  building?  isn't  modern  without  this 
eriuipment. 

We  also  make 
Steel     Shelving,     Lockers,     Cabinets.     Bins. 
Stools,    Chairs,   etc.,    Ornamentiil    Iron    and 
Bronae.  Commerciiil  Wirework  of  all  kinds, 
General    Builders'   Ironwork. 

Write  for  folders. 

;The  Dennis  Wire  and  Irom 

Works  Co.  Limited 

London 

Halifax  Montreal  Ottawa 

Toronto  Hamilton  Winnipeg 

Calgary  Vancouver 


British  America  Assurance  Co 

Incorporated  A.D.  1S33 

A««eU  Over  $3,500,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Autamobiie   ind  Hail  Iiuuranci 
HEAD  OFFICES 
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TELEPHONE  PEN 


Obtainable  of   all  Stationer* 


Business  &  Investments 


Era  of  Excessive   Price  Nears  Its  End 

By  n.  H.  BLACK 


AS  THE  Fall  season  approaches  one 
of  the  most  promising  barometers  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  crop  pros- 
pects far  in  advance  of  last  year's,  all  the 
more  beneficial  probably,  as  earlier  reports 
were  not  as  bright,  and  in  the  presence  of 
our  wildly  extravagant  notions  these  days 
it  seems  better  that  gifts  of  good  fortune 
be  not  revealed  to  us  at  one  stroke.  With 
a  return  of  industrial  and  other  conditions 
to  more  normal  relations,  the  wealth  repre- 
sented by  our  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops 
in  the  West  will  be  falling  once  more  into 
the  important  position  it  formerly  occupied 
in  the  make-up  of  our  prosperity.  The 
industrial  East  could  ask  for  no  more  en- 
couraging sign. 

For  some  industries  are  looking  longing- 
ly for  encouraging  signs  about  this  time. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  revolt  of 
the  public  and  the  retailer  against  exces- 
sively high  prices  of  commodities.  This 
was  bound  to  fall  more  heavily  upon  some 
industries  than  on  others:  and  probably 
the  woollen  and  boot  and  shoe  are  feeling 
the  brunt  just  now.  A  large  proportion 
of  Canadian  shoe  factories  are  closed  down, 
simply  because  the  retailers  refused  to 
place  orders  for  Fall  delivery  at  existing 
prices,  owing  to  the  decline  in  leather 
prices  that  they  thought  ought  to  imply  a 
decline  in  the  manufactured  goods,  and 
also  as  a  result  of  light  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  some  months  past.  The 
net  result  would  appear  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  be  that  a  compromise  must  be 
made  in  prices  by  the  factories  before  buy- 
ing will  recommence  to  any  extent,  with  a 
return  of  business,  but  a  lower  margin  of 
profit  for  these  same  factories.  Which 
in  itself,  if  it  is  not  too  severe,  will  not  be  a 
calamity,  but  a  perfectly  justifiable  work- 
ing out  of  the  law  of  compensation. 

This  same  principle  is  bound  to  extend 
to  many  other  industries  before  long.  The 
drop  in  the  price  of  grains  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction  of  lower  prices 
to  the  public:  the  result  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  thus  not  a  hardship  to  the 
farmer,  but  one  more  sign  that  the  era  of 
excessive  prices  must  end,  and  carrying  a 
warning  that  those  who  seek  to  retain 
such  prices  artificially  are  bound  to  lose 
in  the  end.  The  sooner  the  decline  be- 
begins,  the  more  gradual  it  will  prove,  and 
the  least  injurious  to  the  various  groups 
that  represent  each  stage  in  the  process 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  consumer. 

Slump  Suggests  Instalment  Buying 

The  recent  severe  break  in  the  Can- 
adian stock  market  which  represented  in  a 
number  of  securities  a  temporary  decline 
of  10,  15,  20  or  more  points,  and  resulted 
in  heavy  losses  for  a  number  of  legitimate 
investors — or  speculators — who  were  un- 
able to  meet  the  calls  of  brokers  for  "mar- 
gins" sufficient  to  make  up  the  declines 
that  had  taken  place,  serves  to  impress 
once  again  the  risk  that  attends  the  aver- 
age attempt  to  deal  in  margins,  and  to 
make  more  clear  the  superiority  of  invest- 
ments on  what  is  called  generally  the  "in- 
stalment" plan.  Reference  has  been  mad« 
to  this  in  previous  issues,  but  enquiries 
that  have  been  received  suggest  that  some 
further  •  particulars  may  prove  beneficial 
to  a  number  of  readers. 

In  brief,  the  instalment  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  "systematic  investment" 
plan,  gives  the  investor  the  advantage  of 
securing  a  part  ownership  in  bonds  or 
preferred  or  common  stocks  through  an 
initial  payment  far  less  than  a  full  value 
of  the  security.  Moreover,  the  investor 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  being  called  upon 
without  warning  to  make  sudden  payments 
in  case  of  a  slump  in  the  price  of  the  secur- 
ity in  which  he  has  been  investing.  That 
is,  a  number  of  reputable  financial  houses 
are  willing  on  a  payment  averaging  about 
20  or  25  per  cent,  of  value  of  certain 
securities,  to  place  these  to  the  credit  of 


the  investor  and  allow  him  month  by 
month  gradually  to  complete  his  purchase 
by  smaller  payments,  which  often  run  into 
15  or  20  months  or  even  two  years.  In 
the  meantime,  he  is  credited  with  the 
dividends  or  interest  payments  made  on 
the  stocks  or  bonds,  and  these  as  a  rule 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  inter- 
est charges  made  by  the  investment  house 
for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money 
still  owing  to  them  at  the  time.  If  the 
stock  or  bond  declines  in  value  on  the 
market  price,  the  firm  and  not  the  investor 
stands  behind  the  purchase,  insisting  only 
that  the  original  agreement  of  monthly 
payments  be  carried  out.  If  the  investor 
finds  that  he  is  unable  to  continue  these 
payments,  the  firm  may  sell  his  security 
at  the  market  price,  and  if  it  has  gone  up 
since  the  transaction  was  begun,  they  will 
not  only  return  the  investor  the  full 
amount  he  has  paid  in  by  instalments,  but 
the  increase  in  the  market  price  of  his 
security  that  has  been  registered  from  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Will   Exercise   Care 

It  is  obvious  that  a  house  that  deals  in 
instalment  purchases  will  be  very  careful 
before  it  assumes  a  liability  where  there 
might  exist  much  risk  to  the  purchaser. 
In  the  ordinary  margin  dealing  the  buyer 
can  get  any  stock  he  wishes  no  matter  how 
risky  it  may  seem  to  the  broker,  because 
he  is  held  responsible  for  any  declines 
that  may  take  place.  But  in  the  instal- 
ment plan  the  firm  is  careful  to  deal  only 
in  good  bonds  and  reliable  preferred  stocks, 
and  the  best  of  the  common  stocks  where 
the  company  is  in  a  strong  financial  and 
industrial  position  and  the  regular  divi- 
dends seem  reasonably  certain  of  being 
maintained.  This  is  done  as  a  common 
protection  to  the  financial  house  and  the 
investor  himself.  Such  a  plan  also  causes 
both  parties  to  disregard  the  most  unfavor- 
able end  of  marginal  buying,  the  case  of  a 
man  who  jumps  into  the  market  for  a  few 
days  to  take  advantage  of  some  coming 
movement  in  the  stock  which  has  been 
tipped  off  to  him  from  some  sure  (?)  source. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  works  out, 
one  firm  states  that  if  the  price  of  a  security 
runs  between  $10  and  $25  the  first  pay- 
ment will  be  $5,  that  is  between  50  and 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value.  On  such  a 
purchase  the  monthly  payment  is  only  $1. 

Between  $25  and  $50  a  share,  the  first 
payment  is  $10  and  the  monthly  payment 
$2. 

Between  $100  and  $125  a  share,  the  first 
Continued  on  page  74 


Victory    Bonds 
a   Bulwark 


Just  as  the  Great  Silent 
Fleet  was  England's  sure 
shield  against  the  asr- 
gressiveness  of  German 
Kaiserism,  so  are  Victory 
Bonds  your  strongest  bul- 
wark against  misfortune 
and  a  "rainy  day."  The 
security  is  unrivalled.  In- 
terest is  prompt  and  sure, 
and  should  necessity  arise 
for  immediate  cash,  your 
Victory  Bonds  can  be 
readily  sold.  Further- 
more, no  other  security 
maintains  its  value  so 
well. 

Mail  your  order  or  write 
for    particulars. 

Wood,    Gundy    &    Company 
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Money  may  be  lost  or  stolen. 

Travellers'  Cheques,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  cashed  by  banks,  hotels,  trans- 
portation companies  and  stores  at  their 
face  values,  and  enable  you  to  raise 
-ready  money  wherever  you  happen  to 
be.  If  lost,  they  are  of  no  value  to  the 
finder;  if  stolen  or  destroyed,  they  will  be 
1  replaced    without    extra    charge.      Use 

them  for  your  next  I'ourney. 
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'AVING    seen 
to    i  t     myself 

that  the  sentinels  were  posted 
as  I  had  ordered,  I  returned  to  the 
house,  and  to  the  chair  wherein  I  had 
passed  most  of  the  day.     Glad  enough 
was  I  to  sit  down  again,  for  the  pike- 
wound  under  my  arm,  though  no  lon- 
ger quite  so  unbearable,  pained  me  never- 
theless in  a   dull,  steady  way  that  caused 
me  by  now  to  feel 


A    TALE    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 
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"I  have   been  to  his  quarters,  sir, 
but  he  is  not  yet  rode  in." 
said  I  sharply.     "Whither  is  he 
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illumined  by  the  flame  beneath  it;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
something  of  apprehension  in  his  eyes. 


very  weak.  Old 
Spanton  brought 
me  some  wine,  and, 
being  my  family 
servant  as  well  as 
my  senior  sergeant, 
was  urgent  to  dress 
the  hurt  with  a  fresh 
pad,  against  the  doc- 
tor's next  visit,  which 
would  not  be  until 
morning.  Whereat  I  found  that  my 
humor  was  as  sore  as  my  body — 
the  thought  of  the  kindly  but  heavy 
fingers  at  the  wound  setting  me  to 
revile  the  poor  fellow  so  harshly 
that  he  went  forthwith  from  the 
room,  forgetting  to  light  the  candles. 

The  open  window  beside  me  look- 
ed upon  the  west,  and  for  a  while  I 
sat  gazing  thither,  quite  content  to 
have  no  glare  of  tapers,  since  the 
closing  of  darkness  about  me,  and 
the  cool,  pure  hue  of  the  sky  for  a 
space  above  the  skyline,  were,  some- 
how, soothing  to  my  pain.  The 
sun  was  gone,  and  across  three- 
fourths  of  the  heavens  was  a  spread 
of  dense  cloud,  touched  here  and 
there  with  violet,  but  most  lowering 
and  black  with  night.  Between  the 
edge  of  it  and  the  earth,  however, 
was  a  void  of  clear  and  lovely  green; 
and  this  I  watched  until  its  color 
was  fading  and  the  stars  shone 
whitely  init. 

The  evening  was  very  still,  but 

■  it  a  sound  of  life  came  to  me  from 

ic  face  of  the  country.     I  heard 

■thing  save,   in   and  aroimd   the 

liouse,  frequent  voices  of  my  men, 

Shelverdene's  Regiment  of  Horse, 

and  now  and  again  the  blowing  or 

whinnying  of  our  beasts. 

At  length  I  was  disturbed  from 
my  ease  by  two  questions  which  rose, 
wellnigh  together,  in  my  mind. 
Why  was  not  Louis  Stuart  come  to 
me  for  my  night-orders?  Why  were 
the  troopers  yet  astir,  when  I  had 
bidden  them  lie  down  early,  to  be 
ready  for  any  length  of  riding  and 
skirmishing  to-morrow? 

I  stood  up  and  called  for  Spanton. 
Sundry  voices  echoed  the  cry,  and 
soon  he  opened  my  door,  a  lanthorn 
in  his  hand.  Discovering  my  dark 
state,  he  walked  quickly  to  the 
table,  craving  my  pardon;  and  un- 
fastened his  lanthorn  to  light  the 
candles  therefrom. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Stuart?"  I  asked. 
He  looked  up,  his  face  strongly 
d  V 


The  door 


flunc  open.     I  aaw  not  LoaU,  but  I  mw  ■  face  I  waa  wi  nnpnvarMl  for  that  I  itared  at  It  in  com- 
plete   bewUderment,    (iTlnc    heed    to    nothlns   cIm.     It  waa  the  face  of  a  child. 


"Rode 
gone?" 

"He  and  his  corporal  went  to  the  forge — where 
the  Scots  company  from  Graham's  Brigade  are 
being  shod." 

I  laid  one  hand  on  the  table  to  steady  myself,  his 
words  having  given  me  such  surprise  and  instant  dread 
that  I  was  turned  somewhat  giddy. 

"Spanton,  man!"  I  said.  "How 
durst  thou  suffer  him  to  ride  out 
thus?  Two  English  miles,  and  he 
gone  with  but  a  corporal.  Wert 
thou  mad  as  he?"  I  drank  from 
the  wine-cup  before  me,  and  got  to 
my  chair.  I  leaned  back  in  it 
trembling,  and  knew  for  the  first 
time  how  thoroughly  my  wound 
had  sapped  me.  "Wert  thou  mad, 
Spanton?"  I  repeated. 

Holding  a  candle  aslant,  with  the 
flame  stretching  high  and  the 
grease  sputtering  down,  he  had  ob- 
served me  anxiously — afraid,  I 
think,  that  I  should  swoon;  for  his 
relief  when  I  was  settled  in  the 
chair  was  very  plain.  Not  until 
then  did  he  speak. 

"Under  favor,  sir,  I  heard  no 
word  of  this  till  Mr.  Stuart  was  an 
hour  gone.  And  I  hoped  that  your 
honor  might  be  getting  some  sleep, 
so  came  not  at  once  to  trouble  you." 
He  put  down  the  candle  and  closed 
the  lanthorn.  "But  I  have  mount- 
ed twenty  men,  and  now,  by  your 
leave,  I  will  take  them  and  meet  Mr. 
Stuart  on  his  road  home."  Going 
towards  the  window,  he  added, 
"'Tis  not  yet  dark,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
would  be  much  delayed  at  the 
forge." 

He  spoke  as  one  who  felt  no  real 
alarm,  but  he  pulled  hard  on  his 
gray  moustache  as  he  frowned  into 
the  dimness  without. 

"Shall  I  start  forth?"  he  asked. 

"This  moment,"  I  said  vehe- 
mently. "Leave  Sergeant  Kirwan 
here  with  the  men — and  race  as  fast 
as  the  ground  will  let  you.  I  have 
Kyle  Cleod  in  my  mind." 

"Ay,  your  honor,  I  was  thinking 
on  him  when  I  horsed  the  men." 

He  saluted  and  left  me;  and  in 
the  briefest  time  there  reached  my 
ears  a  jingle  of  steel  equipment  and 
then  the  roll  of  a  fairly  good  canter. 

I  SLID  lower  in  the  chair,  lifted 
my  legs  on  to  a  stool,  and  so  wait- 
ed, near  to  groaning  aloud  at  Louis 
Stuart's  folly  and  my  faulty  care  of 
him.  Louis  was  seventeen  years 
old.  On  my  preparing  to  bring  my 
regiment  from  Sussex  to  the  north 
his  mother  had  entrusted  him  to  me, 
to  be  shown  some  soldiering.  I 
wished  rather  that  the  lad  should 
begin  his  warfare  on  the  Continent, 
but  she  would  not  be  dissuaded,  for 
all  my  telling  her  what  a  sorry  busi- 
ness this  crushing  of  the  men  of  the 
Covenant  was   like   to   be.    Pah! 
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and  what  miserable  work  it  had  proved!  I  shifted 
my  feet  impatiently  as  my  thoughts  flashed  back 
over  the  last  ten  days.  For  no  other  liege  than  King 
Charles  (though  I  risked  my  head  for  disobedience) 
would  I  have  allowed  Shelverdene's  Horse  to  charge 
and  chase  and  rove  after  an  enemy  so  little  to  my 
taste — religious,  honest  men  the  bulk,  despite  their 
rebel  spirit,  men  who  had  been  treated  ill;  yet  with 
some  pretty  villains  in  their  midst  and  some  vile 
thieves  on  their  skirts;  and  all  so- mixed  that,  when  I 
gave  no  quarter  to  some  that  seemed  the  worst,  I 
perhaps  did  learn  anon  that  they  were  such  as  I 
would  fain  have  spared. 

Nevertheless  there  was  one  rogue  of  many  crimes 
whose  face  both  Louis  and  I  had  seen,  and  whom  I 
meant  to  hang  without  shrift— the  fellow  that  the 
countryfolk  called  Kyle  Cleod.  We  had  been  with- 
in an  inch  of  taking  him,  but  he  had  gained  a  copse 
and  dodged  my  troopers,  crying  before  he  vanished 
that  Shelverdene  should  pay  for  hunting  him.  And 
thereafter  he  and  certain  others  would  contrive  to 
draw  near  my  lines  at  night.  They  fired  on  and 
wounded  three  of  the  sentinels;  they  shot  at,  but 
missed,  Sergeant  Kirwan,  who  had  run  forth  in  the 
dusk  after  a  horse  which  was  broken  loose;  and  they 
would  get  clear  away  from  the  pursuits  which  I 
launched  upon  them.  It  was  because  of  Kyle 
Cleod  that  I  feared  so  for  Louis. 

I  turned  in  the  chair,  my  armpit  throbbing  nastily 
again,  and  stared  down  the 
length  of  the  room.  I  had 
known  some  wretched  shel- 
ters when  fighting  for  France 
in  the  English  Brigade;  and 
I  was  wont  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  the  comfort  of  this  lodging 
the  more  in  that  the  house 
was  not  filched  from  a  hap- 
less owner,  but  lent  to  me  by 
a  loyal  gentleman.  Though 
the  chamber  had  been  mine 
only  a  short  while,  yet,  with 
my  trunk  and  my  strong- 
box, my  two  or  three  books 
and  my  papers,  all  to  be  seen 
about,  it  had  ere  this  acquired  a  familiar  air,  which  would 
cheer  me  much  as  I  rested  from  my  repugnant  employ- 
ment, and  wondered  how  long  it  would  last. 

But  now  I  found  the  room  changed,  become  utterly 
mournful  and  desolate;  and  I  felt  that  if  evil  chanced  to 
Louis  no  place  on  earth  would  ever  be  otherwise  than 
desolate  to  me.    His  mother's  sorrow  would  haunt  me. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  (and  she  soon  to 
be  wed  and  lost  to  me),  I  had  loved  her  dearly;  and,  though 
I  was  long  since  quit  of  that  mood,  yet  was  she  a  sweet 
friend  that  I  had  liefer  die  than  harm.  In  entreating  me 
to  take  Louis  she  had  told  me  divers  reasons  for  her  desire. 
The  most  of  them  were  but  coaxing  toys,  such  as,  that  she 
would  have  him  grow  to  be  like  none  other  captain  but 
mjrself;  amid  them,  however,  was  her  true  reason,  very 
earnestly  spoken.  She  knew  that,  for  her  sake,  I  should 
guard  him  tenderly. 
And  a  jab  from  a  half-pike  had  made  me  forget  him! 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  believe  that  by  now  he  was 
met  with  Spanton,  and  safe.  Faith!  not  again  should  he 
play  a  trick  of  this  sort.  I  would  forbid  him  to  go  beyond 
my  call.  This  very  night  should  his  bed  be  fetched  hither 
and  he  sleep  within  a  yard  of  me. 

From  far  out  in  the  gloom  there  was  borne  to  my  ear  a 
faint  sound— "plup!"  Again  "plup!".  .  .  "plup!"  And 
then  no  more. 

In  a  moment  I  was  at  the  window,  hanging  hard  upon 
the  sill  by  my  elbow,  my  legs  so  shaking  that  I  scarce 
could  stand.  Three  pistol-shots — away  towards  the  forge! 
There  was  warranty  for  the  despair  that  sickened  me. 
Fearing  to  fall,  I  raised  my  other  arm  to  the  sill,  getting 
a  bad  stab  from  my  hurt,  and  took  a  few  deep  breaths  of 
the  night  air,  now  turned  cool.  Being  somewhat  revived 
by  them,  I  faced  round.  I  could  stay  idle  no  longer.  I 
must  ride  forth  and  learn  all.  But  when  I  made  a  pace, 
the  room  looked  to  jerk  this  way  and  that,  and  I  stumbled 
and  reeled — and  presently  discovered  myself  lying  side- 
ways in  a  chair,  with  a  vague  belief  that  I  had  lain  thus 
for  some  minutes. 

And  I  had!  For  horses  were  stamping  and  voices 
mingling  loudly  under  the  window,  and  heavy  steps  were 
at  my  door. 

"Louis!"  I  cried. 

'T'HE  door  was  flung  open.  I  saw  not  Louis,  but  I  saw 
•*•  a  face  I  was  so  unprepared  for  that  I  stared  at  it  in 
complete  bewilderment,  giving  heed  to  nothing  else.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  child,  a  maid  of  nine  or  ten;  a  most  pretty 
chit,  with  great  blue  eyes  and  tossed-about  hair  that  was 
between  chestnut  and  gold.  Her  head  was  thrown  back 
and  her  little  teeth  were  clenched  angrily;  and  she  caught 
at  the  doorpost  as  if  to  stay  herself  from  coming  farther. 
And  then  I  saw  that  Spanton's  arm  was  about  her  and  he 
was  half-carrying,  halt-pushing,  her  to  me.  A  yard 
(rem  me  he  allowed  her  to  find  her  feet,  and  released  her. 


With  dcTont  thankfulneaa   I  cried   his   t  une,  repeatinc  it  two  or  three  times. 


But  immediately  another's  hand  dart- 
ed forth  and  gripped  her  shoulder.  Raising  my  eyes  to 
find  who  held  her,  I  perceived  Raylish,  the  corporal  who 
had  ridden  to  the  forge  with  Louis.  He  was  bare-headed, 
with  the  bright-red  patch  of  a  fresh  wound  in  his  hair,  and 
with  his  left  eye  closed  and  (from  the  blood  about  it) 
badly  harmed.  He  appeared  not  to  heed  his  injuries. 
His  mien  was  full  of  excitement  and  rage;  and  in  the  faces 
of  the  two  troopers  who  were  behind  him  I  saw  the  same 
blending. 

As  for  the  child,  whose  cheeks,  I  now  noted,  were  wet 
from  tears— she  stood  looking  at  me  with  her  teeth  still 
clenched  and  her  color  radiantly  high.  Despite  that  she 
breathed  as  though  on  the  point  to  break  into  sobs,  despite 
the  fright  which  I  could  read  behind  her  helpless,  indig- 
nant anger,  she  strove  to  show  me  nothing  except  anger. 
The  words  of  my  old  first  commander,  anent  noble  courage 
in  children  being  a  sure  proof  of  gentle  birth,  crossing  my 
mind,  I  said  to  myself  that  this  slip  of  a  girl  whom  my  men 
had  for  some  purpose  seized  was  no  mean  fellow's  daughter. 

I  spoke  to  Spanton.'  "Mr.  Stuart?"  I  asked;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  recollected  homily  on  courage,  and  the 
example  before  me,  that  should  have  shamed  any  man  from 
cowardice,  I  flinched  in  dread  of  what  he  should  say. 

"Taken  off  by  Kyle  Cleod — to  be  flogged  and  hanged, 
so  Raylish  heard  Kyle  shout  when  he  and  his  thieves 
sprang  on  them.     Taken  off—"     He  pointed  to  the  child. 
"And  she  knows  whither,  this  whelp  of  evil.     We  might 
save  him,  and  she  will  not  tell!    Ah,  would  I  not  have  laid 
into  her  with  a  stirrup,  but  she  is  softly  dressed,  so  I  feared 
who  she  might  be.     Ask  her,  sir.     I  deemed  she  would  tell 
you."     He  bent  over  the  maid.   "Hearken,"  he  said, 
menacingly,    "this   is   his   worship   the    colonel,    the 
Right    Honorable    Sir    Edmund    Shelverdene.    And 
you  answer  not,  he  can  kill  you." 

"Cease  that!"  I  said,  getting  up.  "Was  Mr. 
Stuart  taken  some  fifteen  minutes  since,  when  three 
shots  were  fired?" 

"Ay;  and  within  three  minutes  we  were  at  the  place. 
They  heard  us  bearing  down,  and  fled  off  with  him — 
tarried  not  to  finish  Raylish,  who  was  in  the  ditch, 
stunned." 

"They  had  three,  or  more  like  two, 
minutes'  start  of  you?" 

"Ay,  your  honor,  but  on  ponies  over 
quiet  turf,  and  the  night  fallen  thick  of  a 
sudden." 

"What  did  you?" 

"Sent  three  pursuits,  six  men  each — one 
party  riverward,  one  the  opposite  way,  and 
one  on  down  the  road,  lest  they  swerved  back  to  it;  and  two 
men  stayed  by  me  and  Corporal  Raylish." 

"She  was  there,  sir,"  cried  the  corporal,  and  he  swung 
the  girl  nearer  me.  "She  was  there,  stood  by  the  road- 
edge  with  a  lanthorn ;  and  when  I  lay  in  the  ditch  I  was  not 
so  senseless  but  I  heard  her  speak  to  them,  and  them  answer 
as  they  moved  off,  but  all  so  Scotly  sjiid  I  could  not  know 
the  meaning." 


I  motioned  his  hand  from  her  and  set  mine  gently  where 
it  had  been.  "You  understand  English,  child?"  I  asked. 
"You  are  not  of  the  highlands?" 

She  held  her  head  stiffly  in  wilful  silence,  her  eyes  avert- 
ed. Then  her  teeth  relaxed,  but  only  to  bite  her  nether 
lip. 

"She  speaks  it  well  as  I,"  said  Spanton. 

At  that  she  let  her  lip  go  free.  "I  am  English,"  she  said, 
softly  but  clearly.  "My  father  is  Mr.  Denis  Irby,  that 
will  sore  punish  you  for  stealing  me." 

The  name  made  plain  to  me  whence  came  her  spirit. 
Well  I  knew  Denis  Irby  by  repute — a  stubborn,  fearless 
man  of  old  family,  a  supporter  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
exceeding  bitter  in  Parliament  against  the  King.  He 
was  possessed  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  Border,  and  hav- 
ing a  house  not  far  from  this  very  one,  wherein  some 
English  oflScers  were  lodged,  had  hastened  thither,  it  was 
reported,  with  great  truculence,  "to  see  that  no  harm  was 
done  to  his  goods,"  the  authorities,  though  little  pleased  at 
one  so  disaffected  being  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles,  not 
caring  to  gainsay  him. 

All  this,  however,  but  flashed  into  and  from  my  mind. 
I  had  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  Denis  Irby.  I  turned  the 
child  slightly,  wishing  to  judge  her  truthfulness  by  her 
eyes  while  I  further  questioned  her,  but  she  would  not 
lift  them  above  my  sash. 

"Did  Kyle  Cleod's  men — they  that  fought  with  the 
young  officer — tell  you  to  what  place  they  were  carrying 
him?"  I  asked,  having  no  belief  that  they  would  do  so 
aimless  a  thing. 

She  hesitated,  and  then:  "I  heard  them  say  among  them- 
selves. Therefore  Kyle  Cleod  bade  me  run  aside  from 
Shelverdene's  soldiers,  and  to  tell  no  word  to  them,  if 
they  caught  me."  Without  warning  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  mine,  fixed  them  defiantly.  "I  will  tell  no 
word,"  she  said. 


H' 


ER  knowledge  brought  a  cry  to  my  lips.     Scant 
hope  did  the  parties  that  had  been  despatched  to 
search  blindly  give  me.     But  here  verily  was  the 
chance  to  snatch  Louis  from  death. 

"Mount  a  dozen  men,"  I  said  to  Spanton; 
and  in  the  stress  of  my  mind  I  shook  the 
child  roughly.  "You  knew,"  I  said.  "You 
knew,  and  would  not  tell  my  men,  though 
ycu  could  have  saved  this  poor  young  gentle- 
'     Tell  me  now — now!" 

She  jerked  herself  from  me, 
and   stood    putting   back   the 
edge  of  her  gown  to  her  throat, 
whence  I  had  dragged  it.    Her 
eyes  filled  with    tears,   yet 
shone  furiously    at  me.     "I  will  not  tell,"  she 

said,  her  voice  gasping,  because  of  her  sobs,  but  rising 
shrill.  "I  would  not  save  a  Shelverdene  bully.  I  wisll 
him  dead." 

There  was  an  oath  from   Raylish.  the    corporal  who 
Continued  on  pair    '3  ' 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  BOOM 


Second  Article  in  the  Series  of  Reminiscences,  Seventy  Busy  Years 


WINNIPEG 
is  a  live 
wire  city. 
rhat  does  not  have  to  be 
proven.    Almost  any  one 
rf  its  progressive  business 
fnen   Mvill   admit   that,   if 
•ornered,  but  it  is  doubt- 
jul  if  in  its  couple  of  hun- 
thousand    or   so    of 

iple  it  holds  as  many  or 
distinguished    "live 

'es"  as  did  the  muddy, 

erally  disreputable  vil- 
that   in,    say,    1873, 

;h  a  thousand  or  perhaps 

len    hundred   people, 
ggled  along  Main  Street 

im  Portage  Avenue  to 
town's  Bridge,  near  the 
)resent  site  of  the  City 
Jail,  and  sprawled  between 
lllain  Street  and  the  river. 
:t  was  without  sidewalk 
«■  pavements;  it  had 
leither  water  works,  sewer- 
ige  nor  street  lights.  The 
learest  railroad  was  at 
Moorhead  on  the  Red 
Jiver,  225  miles  away. 
[ts  connection  with  the 
mter  world  was  one,  or 
jossibly  two,  steamers  on 
;he  Red  River  in  the  sum- 
ner,  and  by  weekly  stage 
n  winter.  It  boasted  tele- 
fraph  connection  with  the 
United  States  and  Eastern 
Canada  by  way  of  St. 
Paul,  during  the  intervals 
when  the  line  was  working. 
Although  essentially  Can- 
adian it  was  practically  cut 

Dff  from  direct  connection  with  Canada.  The  Dawson 
route  to  Port  Arthur  could  be  travelled  with  great  labor, 
pains  and  cost;  but  did  not  admit  of  the  transportation  of 
supplies.  All  freight  came  by  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
CO  Moorhead,  otherwise  by  steamer,  fiat  boat  or  freight 
team  to  Winnipeg. 

But  the  Winnipeg  of  that  day  was  recognized  to  be 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  gateway  to  the  Canadian  Prairie 
West  where  lay  the  hope  of  Canada's  future  greatness. 
The  transfer  of  governmental  authority  over  Rupert's 
Land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Canada  had 
taken  place  in  1869;  Canadian  authority  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  first  Red  River  expedition  of  1870;  a  trans- 
continental railway  was  to  be  built  at  an  early  date  that 
would  displace  the  primitive  conditions  then  existing. 
The  doors  of  vast  opportunity  lay  wide  open  and  Can- 
ada's adventurous  sons  flocked  to  Winnipeg  to  have  a 
part  in  the  great  expansion — the  building  of  a  newer  and 
greater  Canadian  West.  They  were  big  men,  come  together 
with  big  purpose.  Their  ideas  were  big,  and  they  fought 
for  the  realization  of  them.  They  struggled  for  place  and 
power  and  advantage,  not  with  regard  to  the  little,  isolated 
village  which  was  the  field  of  their  activities  and  en- 
deavors; but  always  with  an  eye  to  the  city  that  now  is  and 
to  the  great  plains  as  they  how  are. 

They  saw  what  was  coming;  they  were  there  to  bring  it. 
Yet  those  who  lived  to  see  their  visions  realized,  as  they 
ire  to-day,  are  few  and  far  between.  The  boom  of  1881 
seemed  to  promise  that  realization,  while  the  pioneers  of 
!.he  early  '70's  were  still  to  the  fore.  But  the  promise  of 
'  he  boom  was  not  fulfilled — then.  It  was  only  a  mirage, 
irid  when  it  passed  it  left  the  majority  of  the  pioneers 
ilown  off  the  map  financially  and  otherwise.  And  they 
ever  "came  back."  Since  the  boom  of  1882,  the  soul  of 
Winnipeg  has  never  been  what  it  was  before.  The  later 
Winnipeg  may  be  a  better  city,  but  it  is  not  and  never  can 
be  the  same  city.  It  was  a  short  life  from  '71  to  '82,  but 
while  it  lasted,  it  was  life  with  a  "tang"  to  it — a  "tang" 
horn  of  conditions  that  cannot  be  repeated  and  therefore 
( iiiinot  be  reproduced. 


A    Winnipeg    landmark,    the   old    Fort    Garry    Gate.        The    inset 

shows  Colonel  Ham  in  his  early  Winnipeg  days.      To  the  left  is 

a    photograph    of    his    "double,"    a    well-known    member    of    the 

British  aristocracy. 

By  COL.  GEORGE  H.  HAM 


W 


The  Live  Wires  of  the  Seventies 

HO  were  those  live  wires  of  the  '70's?  I  shall  just 
mention  a  few  whose  reputations  have  been  estab- 
i  lished  before  the  world  by  after  events.  No  one  will  deny 
the  outstanding  ability  and  commanding  position  in 
national,  im|)erial  and  even  world  affairs,  achieved  by  the 
late  Lord  .Strathcona.  In  Winnipeg  in  those  early  '70's 
he  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
resident  in  Winnipeg,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  that 
concerned  the  business  or  politics  of  the  country. 

"Jim  "  Hill  fiatboated  down  the  Red  River  from  Aber- 


crombie  and  Moorhead  to 
Winnipeg  in  '70,  '71  and  '72. 
In  '73  he  was  the  chief  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Hill,  Griggs 
&  Company,  owning  and  oper- 
ating the  small  steamer  Selkirk 
on  the  Red  River  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "Kittson  Line"  (really  the  H.B.C.)  steamer 
International.  .Alex.  Griggs  was  captain  of  the  Selkirk, 
Hill  rustled  business  and  was  general  manager.  How 
small  that  day  of  small  things  was  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  stern  wheel  steamboats  on  the  Red 
River  transported  all  supplies  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  trade 
of  the  vast  north-west;  and  at  that  the  International  was 
laid  up  in  the  fall  for  lack  of  business.  Of  course  they  had 
to  meet  the  competition  of  flat  boats.  In  any  case  Hill 
was  squeezed  out  of  the  transportation  business  on  the 
Red  River.  The  Selkirk  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
"Kittson"  line  and  Hill  entirely  withdrew  his  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  West.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  joined  forces  with  his  late  opposition  on  the  Red 
River  in  organizing  and  pushing  what  became  the  Great 
Northern  railway  system  of  to-day. 

Amongst  the  men  of  the  '70's,  or  indeed  before  the  '70's, 
was  Jas.  H.  Ashdown,  one  of  the  many  who  entered  in  the 
business  race,  and  one  of  the  few  who  has  realized  to  the 
full  the  success  for  which  he  hoped  and  planned.  Mr. 
Ashdown  was  in  Winnipeg  before  the  transfer  to  Canada — 
no  doubt  in  expectation  of  the  event.  As  a  Canadian  he 
opposed  the  ambitions  of  Louis  Riel  and  was  imprisoned 
by  Riel  during  his  short  reign.  A  careful  but  enterprising 
business  man,  the  boom  of  1882,  that  destroyed  so  many  of 
his  business  colleagues  and  competitors,  left  him  unshaken. 
His  business  has  steadily  expanded  since  that  time. 
To-day  Mr.  Ashdown  belongs  to  his  business.  In  the 
'70's  he  was  a  fighting  force  for  progress.  In  the  struggle 
for  competition  and  lower  freight  rates  on  the  Red  River  he 
took  a  leading  part,  and  was  the  means  of  establishing  the 
"Merchants  Line,"  consisting  of  the  Minnesota,  and  the 
Manitoba.  The  Manitoba  was  sunk  on  her  first  trip  by  a 
collision  with  the  Kittson  Line  International.  While 
that  seemed  likely  to  put  the  Merchants  Line  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  course  of  the  subsequent  damage  litigation  was 
such  that  a  favorable  arrangement  towards  Winnipeg 
merchants  was  made  by  the  Kittson  Line;  and  this  bridged 
over  the  river  freight  conditions  until  the  arrival  of  the 
railways.  In  later  days  when  financial  difficulties  seemed 
likely  to  overcome  the  big  city,  Mr.  Ashdown  became  mayor 
and  admittedly  put  the  city  on  its  feet.  No  one  to-day 
will  deny  Mr.  Ashdown  the  attribute  of  being  a  live  wire. 

Another  old  timer  of  the  early  '70*8  to  establish  his  title 
to  rank  with  the  best  of  them  under  modern  conditions 


was  "Sandy"  Mac- 
donald.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Winnipeg  in  the 
'70's  but  did  not  go  into 
business  for  himself  until 
after  the  boom.  However, 
he  soon  made  up  for  lost 
time.  During  the  slow 
moving  decades  that  fol- 
lowed the  boom,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  expanded  his  whole- 
sale grocery  business  until 
it  spread  all  over  the  West 
from  Winnipeg  to  the 
Coast.  Some  years  ago  he 
sold  out  to  a  then  recently 
organized  company  for 
several  millions.  But  his 
activities  did  not  cease. 
With  a  new  organization 
he  is  doing  as  much  and  as 
widespread  a  business  as 
ever,  following  his  own  or- 
iginal lines  as  to  cash  sales 
and  co-operative  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Macdonald  is 
essentially  a  progressive 
along  all  lines  and  has 
served  the  modern  city 
both  as  alderman  and 
mayor. 

But  a  city  must  have 
other  interests  than  com- 
merce and  transportation 
if  it  is  to  be  a  real  city. 
Education  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 
Now  that  there  is  a 
Manitoba  University 
and  a  number  of  col- 
leges given  to  higher 
education  along  all 
accepted  modern  lines, 
representing  an  expendi- 
ture of  millions,  it  is  in 
order  to  recall  that  the 
first  Manitoba  college  was 
established  through  the 
single-minded  purpose  and 
almost  single-handed  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  still  occupies  a  high  place 
amongst  the  educationists  of  the  West.  Manitoba  College 
was  begun,  like  almost  all  else  in  those  early  '70's,  on  faith 
in  the  future  and  a  determination  to  be  ready  for  it  when  it 
came.  The  chief  trade  of  the  city  was  in  buffalo  robes 
from  the  plains;  production  from  the  farms,  limited  as  it 
was  at  best,  had  been  paralyzed  for  several  successive 
seasons  by  the  grasshopper  plague.  The  immigrants,  who 
were  arriving,  needed  almost  everything  more  than  they 
did  education.  And  yet  Dr.  Bryce,  having  the  future  in 
mind,  worked  on.  It  is  a  long  road  from  the  Manitoba 
College  of  1873  to  the  University  and  College  of  1920. 
But  Dr.  Bryce  has  been  pushing  the  cause  through  every 
change  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  to-day  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes  with  which  he  entered  on  the  work. 
Lord  Strathcona  and  "Jim"  Hill  have  passed  from  the 
scene  of  their  efforts  and  triumphs.  Messrs.  Ashdown 
and  Macdonald  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce  are  still  here  to  answer 
for  themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  names 
exhaust  the  list  of  outstanding  figures  who  held  the  stage 
in  those  early  years.  They  are  merely  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples that  prove  beyond  argument  the  live  wire  character 
of  the  early  population. 

The  Rivalry  Between  Smith  and  Schultz 

AN  INSTANCE  of  the  rivalry  of  those  early  giants  was 
that  between  Donald  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  Schultz. 
Mr.  Smith  was  commis.sioner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, by  far  the  most  powerful  commercial  organization 
in  the  West,  which  also  controlled  the  only  inlet  and  outlet 
of  trade  or  travel  by  its  "Kittson"  line  of  steamers  on  the 
Red  River.  He  was  active  in  civic,  provincial  and  federal 
politics  and  was  considered  by  the  new  Canadian  influx 
to  be  anti-Canadian  and  non-progressive.  Dr.  Schultz 
was  a  Canadian  physician  from  Windsor,  Ontario,  who  had 
come  to  the  Red  River  settlement  and  established  himself 
in  medical  practice  before  the  transfer  of  1869.  He  had 
championed  the  Canadian  cause  both  before  and  during 
the  Riel  rebellion,  and  escaped  Riel's  vengeance  by  leaving 
the  country  in  the  middle  of  winter;  but  his  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  rebels.  When  he  returned  in  the  wake 
of  the  first  expedition  he  was  of  course  in  strong  favor  with 
the  constantly  increasing  Canadian  element  of  the  popula- 
tion.    At  the  same  time  in  his  practice  as  a  physician  he 
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acquired  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  native  Red  River 
settlers,  so  that  he  was  in  a  strong  position  to  contest  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Smith's  political  support.  He  had  some 
aptitude  for  trade  as  well  as  for  medicine,  politics  and  real 
estate  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  vision  of  the  future 
was  as  far  reaching  and  on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who  was  the  first  representative  from  Manitoba 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Both  were  men  of  boundless  energy  and  ambition.  They 
were  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  all  points  and  at  all 
times.  While  Dr.  Schultz  helped  to  ultimately  defeat 
Mr.  Smith  for  parliament,  the  latter  finally  carried  away 
the  prize  of  railway  construction  and  control  that  had  been 
the  great  dream  of  Dr.  Schultz.  Although  the  doctor 
was  finally  distanced  in  the  race  by  his  great  rival  he 
nevertheless  achieved  a  large  measure  of  distinction.  He 
sat  in  the  Commons  and  afterwards  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  made  a  knight  and  for  years  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Manitoba.  Had  his  health  not  broken  down,  his  death 
following,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  he  might  ultimately 
have  gone.  These  facts  are  mentioned  not  to  revive 
ancient  animosities  but  to  prove  that  the  men  who  achieved 
success  did  not  do  so  because  they  had  the  field  to  them- 
selves. They  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way;  then  as 
much  as  now  or  possibly  then  more  than  now. 

The  Political  Leaders 

A^ENERALLY  speaking,  the  politicians  of  Manitoba 
^-J  in  the  '70's  were  of  higher  calibre  than  is  generally 
found  in  new  countries.  Head  and  shoulders  above  all  was 
Hon.  John  Norquay,  a  native,  who  became  Premier  after 
the  retirement  of  Hon.  A.  R.  Davis,  a  very  shrewd  poli- 
tician. Mr.  Norquay,  who  personally  resembled  Sir 
James  Carroll,  the  Maori-Irishman  or  Irish-Maorian  of 
New  Zealand,  was  a  high  minded  statesman,  eloquent 
beyond  ordinary  and  his  honesty  and  motives  were  never 
questioned,  except  by  the  cheap  agitating  politicians. 
His  sudden  death  was  a  loss  to  Canada,  for  had  he  lived 
he  would  have  left  his  mark  at  Ottawa.  Hon.  Thomas 
Greenway  was  his  sturdy  opponent  and  they  were  great 
bosom  friends.  There  were  others  like  John  Winram, 
Col.  McMUlan,  H.  M.  Howell,  Tom  Scott,  Hugh  Suther- 
land, Gilbert  McMicken,  Stewart  Mulvey,  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie, Hon.  Joseph  Royal,  C.  P.  Brown,  D.  M. 
Walker,  Tom  Daly,  Hon.  A.  A.  C.  Lariviere, 
Senators  Girard  and  Sutherland,  Joseph  Ryan, 
Dr.  O'Donnell,  E.  P.  Leacock,  Charlie  Mickle, 
Alex.  Sutherland,  E.  H.  G.  Hay,  with  whom  at 
later  date  were  associated  Hon.  Joseph  Martin, 
Clifford  Sifton,  Dr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Wilson,  Sir 
R.  P.  Roblin,  Sir  James  Aflien,  L.  M.  Jones, 
T.  W.  Taylor,  W.  B.Scarth.Hon.  Robt.  Rogers 
and  many  others,  all  of  whom  played  their  part 
in  the  development  of  the  country. 

I  Strike  Winnipeg 

VX/TIEN  I  struck  Winnipeg,  the  embryo 
»  »  city  was  just  putting  on  its  first  pants. 
The  route  from  Eastern  Canada  was  made  in 
summer  by  the  Great  Lakes  to  Duluth  or  by 
rail  through  Minnesota  to  Fargo  or  Moorhead 
—just  across  the  Red  River  from  each  other— 
the  one  being  in  Minnesota  and  the  other  in 
Dakota;  and  then  by  boat  to  the  future  Wes- 
tern Metropolis.  I  went  up  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Thunder  Bay,  walked  across  the  ice  and 
rowed  up  the  Kamnistiska  River  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam on  May  24th,  1875.  Then  I  drove  over  to 
Port  Arthur,  where  at  Julius  Sommer's  tavern, 
I  sat  down  to  a  table  covered  with  a  checkered 
red  and  white  table  cloth  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  The  food  was  good  enough— what 
there  was  of  it— and  plenty  of  it  such  as  it  was. 
After  a  short  stay,  I  took  the  steamer  for 
Duluth  and  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Moorhead. 
My  seat-mate  on  the  train  from  Duluth  to 
Moorhead  was  Billy  Bell— now  Col.  William 
G.  Bell,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Winnipeg. 
There  were  no  sleeping  cars  then.  At  Aitken, 
Mmnesota,  a  lumbering  centre,  one  of  those 
wild-eyed  lumber-jacks  with  his  red  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  his  trousers  stuck  in  his 
top  boots,  leaped  on  the  car,  and,  furiously 
brandishing  a  revolver,  swaggered  down  the 
aisle. 

"Who  am  I?"  was  his  constant  cry,  to  the 
half-scared  occupants  of  the  coach.  "Say 
who  am  I?  blankety,  blankety,  blank  my 
blankety  blank  eyes,  who  am  I?" 

As  he  approached  our  seat,  his  voice  became 
if  possible  a  little  louder  and  the  revolver  was 
flourished  a  little  more  frantically.  It  peeved 
me.  So  I  grabbed  Billy  by  the  arm,  and  look- 
mg  the  disturber  in  the  eye,  sharply  remarked: 

"Billy,  tell  the  gentleman  who  he  is!" 

That's  all  there  is  to  the  story,  for  the  bully 
sulwided  and  vamoosed  by  the  rear  door  amidst 
the  sighs  of  relief  and  hearty  laughter  of  the 
passengers. 

The  boat  trip  from  Moorhead  to  Winnipeg 


occupied  a  couple  of  days  and  nights.  There  was  keen 
competition  between  the  old  Kittson  Line  and  the  Mer- 
chants Line.  I  was  a  pa.ssenger  on  the  IrUernational, 
which  left  first  for  the  north.  The  Manitoba  passed  us 
some  distance  down  the  river,  reached  Winnipeg,  and  on 
its  return  south-bound  trip  was  at  Lemay's  Point,  about 
five  miles  from  Winnipeg,  during  the  night.  In  rounding 
the  bend,  the  IrUernational,  dcjubtless  not  unintentionally, 
made  a  straight  run  for  her,  struck  her  under  the  guards, 
and  she  partially  sank.  I  was  unceremoniously  thrown 
out  of  my  berth,  and  rushed  to  the  cabin,  which  was  the 
scene  of  wild  confusion  and  uproar.  One  scared  fellow- 
passenger  loudly  shouted  that  the  boat  was  sinking, 
and  just  then  the  mate  came  along,  and,  hitting  him  a 
wallop  on  the  ear,  which  knocked  him  down,  said:  "You're 
a  dom  liar.     It's  the  other  boat  that's  sinking." 

Something  About  Hotels 

WINNIPEG  warmly  welcomed  the  new-comer,  and 
made  him  feel  at  home.  The  old  Davis  House  on 
Main  Street  had  been  the  only  hotel  in  town  but,  as  popu- 
lation increased,  the  Grand  Central  and  International 
were  its  rivals,  and  afterwards  the  Queen's — the  palace 
hotel  of  the  Northwest,  as  it  was  ostentatiously  adver- 
tised— was  built,  and  with  it  the  Merchants. 

Later  came  the  Leland,  Winnipeg,  Golden,  Grand 
Union,  Imperial,  Pat  O'Connor's,  St.  Nicholas,  George 
Velie's,  Gault  House,  Denny  Lennon's,  Billy  O'Connor's 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  more  to  fill  in  the  imme- 
d'iate  wants,  until  the  Manitoba,  an  offspring  of  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific,  was  erected,  only  to  be  shortly  after  destroyed 
by  fire.  Now  the  city  has  the  Royal  Alexandra  and  Fort 
Garry,  which  rank  amongst  the  finest  hotels  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  host  of  smaller  but  very  comfortable  places. 
Winnipeg  during  and  ever  since  the  boom  has  never  lacked 
splendid  restaurants.  Clougher's  and  Jim  Naismith's 
and  the  Woodbine  were  the  leading  ones,  but  that  old 
veteran,  Donald  McCaskill,  had  a  mania  for  opening  and 
closing  eating  places  with  astounding  regularity.  Chad's 
place  at  Silver  Heights  was  a  pleasant  and  well-run  resort. 
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but  one  can't  ■play  ball  all  winter  and  so  other  games  were 
played  in  some  of  which  what  are  called  chips  were  sub- 
stituted to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  except  perhaps 
the  losers. 

All  of  this  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  north-end  hotels 
was  called  the  California,  and  its  proprietor  was  Old  Man 
Wheeler.  When  in  the  late  '70's  it  was  determined  to 
form  a  Conservative  Association,  the  California  was  choseoi 
as  the  place  for  the  gathering  of  the  faithful  in  that  localityii 
Hon.  D.  M.  Walker,  afterwards  appointed  to  a  judgeship 
and  myself  were  in  charge  of  the  meeting.  We  arrivi 
early  to  see  that  all  necessary  arrangements  had  _ 
completed.  Sitting  in  an  upper  room  the  Judge  asked  „ 
if  I  knew  what  Wheeler's  politics  were  and  I  said  I  didn' 
but  would  ascertain.  So  I  stamped  on  the  floor,  whi 
was  the  usual  signal  that  someone  was  wanted.  01 
Man  Wheeler  quickly  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  thi 
Judge  asked: 

"Wheeler,  what  are  your  politics?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  he  replied,  "I'll  take  a  little  Scotch." 

The  meeting  was  a  huge  success,  after  such  an  auspicious 
opening.     The  Judge  said  it  could  not  help  but  be. 

The  Trials  of  a  Reporter 

\X/'HILE  Winnipeg  in  the  '70's  was  in  a  sort  of  Happy 
''»  Valley,  with  times  fairly  good  and  pretty  nearly 
everybody  knowing  everybody  else  or  knowing  about  them, 
the  reporter's  position  was  not,  at  all  times,  a  very  pleasant 
one,  for  on  wintry  days,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  40 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  down,  and 
there  were  no  mails  and  nothing  startling  doing  locally, 
it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  Free  Press,  then  a  comparatively 
small  paper,  with  interesting  live  matter.  A  half-dozen 
or  so  drunks  at  the  police  court  only  furnished  a  few  lines, 
nobody  would  commit  murder  or  suicide,  or  even  elope  to 
accommodate  the  press,  and  the  city  council  only  met  oncj 
a  week;  but  we  contrived  to  issue  a  sheet  every  day  th-« 
was  not  altogether  uninteresting.  Of  course  when  anye 
thing  of  consequence  did  happen,  the  most  was  made  of  it. 
The  city  council  was  an  attraction  to  many  citizens, 
and  spirited  encounters  were  frequent  and  popular  with 
the  assembled  crowd.  At  one  meeting  Aid.  Frank  Corn- 
ish called  Aid.  Alloway  a  puppy,  and,  when  asked 
by  the  mayor  to  apologize,  did  so  by  saying  that 
when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  his  brother  alder- 
man was  not  a  puppy,  but  a  full  grown  dog. 
This  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  wor- 
ship, whereupon  Aid.  Cornish  very  humbly  and 
penitently  apologized  to  the  entire  canine  race. 
Aid.  Wright  and  Aid.  Banning  had  a  regular 
set-to  at  another  meeting,  in  which  both  got 
the  worst  of  it.  "Them  was  the  days."  It 
was  said  of  Mr.  Cornish  that  when  he  was 
mayor  of  Winnipeg — he  was  the  first — he 
hauled  himself  up  before  himself  on  a  charge  of 
being,  well,  let's  say  not  too  sober,  and  fined 
himself  $5.00  and  costs.  The  attendants  at  the 
police  court  loudly  applauded  this  Spartan  act, 
until  they  heard  the  mayor  say  to  himself: 

"Cornish,  is  this  your  first  offence?"  and 
culprit  Cornish  blandly  informed  Mayor  Corn- 
ish that  it  was.  Then  his  worship  addressing 
himself  to  himself  said: — 

"Well,  if  it's  your  first  offence,  Cornish,  I'll 
remit  your  fine."  And  the  laughter  was  re- 
sumed. 

The  Big  Winnipeg  Boom 

'TpHEN  came  the  boom  of  1881-2  and  seal- 
A  skin  coats  and  cloaks  and  diamond  pins  and 
diamond  brooches  and  diamond  rings  were 
greatly  in  evidence.  The  city  was  all  ablaze 
with  the  excitement  of  prospective  riches. 
Champagne  replaced  Scotch  and  soda,  and 
game  dinners  were  very  common.  Auction 
sales  were  held  daily  and  nightly,  and  in  the 
auction  rooms  of  Jim  Coolican  and  Joe  Wolf 
people  bought  recklessly.  Property  changed 
hands  quickly  at  greatly  enhanced  values.  Cer- 
tainly a  land  office  business  was  being  done. 
The  craze  spread  to  the  rural  districts  and  land 
surveyors  and  map  artists  worked  overtime  to 
fill  orders.  Lots  in  Winnipeg  were  plotted  for 
miles  beyond  the  city  limits.  Some  non-exist- 
ing "cities"  were  placed  on  the  eastern  market, 
and  some  swamps  were  brazenly  offered  in 
Winnipeg.  If  there  ever  was  a  fool's  paradise, 
it  sure  was  located  in  Winnipeg.  Men  made 
fortunes — mostly  on  paper — and  life  was  one 
continuous  joy-ride. 

A  lot  of  us  boarded  at  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
then  run  by  Jim  Ross,  at  whose  table  a  quiet 
coterie  sat.  Amongst  the  personnel  of  the 
party  was  La  Touche  Tupper,  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  lived,  but  a  little  inclined  to  vain  boast- 
'  ing.  He  was  a  fairly  good  barometer  of  the 
daily  land  values.  Some  days  when  he  claimed 
to  have  made  $10,000  or  $15,000  everything  was 
Continued  on  page  63 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

SPRING,  whose  coming  the 
breeze  had  heralded  to  Wal- 
ly  as  he  smoked  upon  the 
roof,  floated  graciously  upon  New 
York  two  mornings  later.     The 
city  awoke  to  a  day  of  blue  and  gold  and  to  a  sense 
of  hard  times  over  and  good  times  to  come.     In  a 
million  homes  a  million  young  men  thought  of 
sunny  afternoons  at  the  Polo  Grounds;  a  million 
young  women  of  long  summer  Sundays  by  the 
irowded  waves  of  Coney  Island.     In  his  apart- 

ent  on  Park  Avenue,  Mr.  Isaac  Goble,  sniffing 
the  gentle  air  from  the  window  of  his  breakfast 
.room,  returned  to  his  meal  and  his  Morning  Tele- 
graph with  a  resolve  to  walk  to  the 
theatre  for  rehearsal:  a  resolve  which  had 
also  come  to  Jill  and  Nelly  Bryant,  eat- 
ing stewed  prunes  in  their  boarding 
house  in  the  Forties.  On  the  summit  of 
his  sky-scraper,  Wally  Mason,  perform- 
ing Swedish  exercises  to  the  delectation 
of  various  clerks  and  stenographers  in 
the  upper  windows  of  neighboring  build- 
ings, felt  young  and  vigorous  and  opti- 
mistic; and  went  in  to  his  shower  bath 
thinking  of  Jill.  And  it  was  of  Jill,  too, 
that  young  Mr.  Pilkington  thought  as  he 
propped  his  long  form  up  against  the 
pillows  and  sipped  his  morning  cup  of 
tea.  He  had  not  yet  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  inspecting  the  day  for  himself, 
but  his  Japanese  valet,  who  had  been 
round  the  corner  for  papers,  had  spoken 
well  of  it;  and  even  in  his  bedroom  the 
sunlight  falling  on  the  carpet  gave  some 
indication  of  what  might  be  expected 
outside.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
days  a  certain  moodiness  which  had 
affected  Otis  Pilkington  left  him,  and  he 
dreamed  happy  day-dreams. 

The  gayety  of  Otis  was  not,  however, 
entirely  or  even  primarily  due  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  weather.  It  had  its 
source  in  a  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  Jill's  Uncle 
Chris  on  the  previous  night.  Somehow, 
before  he  was  fully  aware  of  what  he  was 
saying,  he  had  begun  to  pour  into 
Major  Selby's  sympathetic  ears  the 
story  of  his  romance.  Encouraged  by  the 
other's  kindly  receptiveness,  he  had  told 
him  all — his  love  for  Jill,  his  hopes  that 
some  day  it  might  be  returned,  the 
difficulties  complicating  the  situation 
owing  to  the  known  prejudices  of  Mrs. 
Waddesleigh  Peagrim  concerning  girls 
who  formed  the  personnel  of  musical- 
comedy  en-sembte.  To  all  these  out- 
pourings Major  Selby  had  listened  with 
keen  attention,  and  finally  had  made  one 
of  those  luminous  suggestions,  so  simple 
yet  so  shrewd,  which  emanate  only  from  your  man  of  the 
world.  It  was  Jill's  girlish  ambition,  it  seemed  from  Ma- 
jor Selby's  statement,  to  become  a  force  in  the  motion- 
picture  world.  The  movies  were  her  objective.  When 
she  had  told  him  of  this,  said  Uncle  Chris,  he  had  urged 
her,  speaking  in  her  best  interests,  to  gain  experience  by 
joining  in  the  humblest  capacity  the  company  of  some  good 
musical  play,  where  she  could  learn  from  the  best  masters 
so  much  of  the  technique  of  the  business.  That  done,  she 
«ould  go  about  her  life  work,  fortified  and  competent. 

What,  he  broke  off  to  ask,  did  Pilkington  think  of  the 
idea? 

PILKINGTON  thought  the  idea  splendid.  Miss 
Mariner,  with  her  charm  and  looks,  would  be  wonderful 
in  the  movies. 

There  was,  said  Uncle  Chris,  a  future  for  a  girl  in  the 
movies. 

Mr.    Pilkington    agreed    cordially.     A    great    future. 

"Look  at  Mary  Pickford!"  said  Uncle  Chris.  "Millions 
a  year!" 

Mr.  Pilkington  contemplated  Miss  Pickford,  and  agreed 
again.  He  instanced  other  stars — le.s.ser  luminaries, 
perhaps,  but  each  with  her  thousands  a  week.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it —a  girl's  best  friend  was  the  movies. 

"Observe,"  proceeded  Uncle  Chris,  gathering  speed  and 
expanding  his  chest  as  he  spread  his  legs  before  the  fire, 
"how  it  would  simplify  the  whole  matter  if  Jill  were  to 
become  a  motion-picture  artist  and  win  fame  and  wealth 
in  her  profession.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
my  boy,  that  she  would.  As  you  say,  with  her  appearance 
and  charms.  .  .  .  Which  of  these  women  whose  names 
you  see  all  along  Broadway  in  electric  lights  can  hold  a, 
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candle  to  her?  Once  started,  with  the  proper  backing 
behind  her,  her  future  should  be  assured.  And  then.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  as  regards  her  feelings,  I  cannot  speak,  as  I 
know  nothing  of  them,  but  we  will  assume  that  she  is  not 
indifferent  to  you — what  then?  You  go  to  your  excellent 
aunt  and  announce  that  you  are  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Jill  Mariner.  There  is  a  momentary  pause.  'Not  the 
Jill  Mariner?'  falters  Mrs.  Peagrim.  'Yes,  the  famous 
Miss  Mariner!'  you  reply.  Well,  I  ask  you,  my  boy,  can 
you  see  her  making  any  objection?  Such  a  thing  would  be 
absurd.  No,  I  can  see  no  flaw  in  the  project  whatever." 
Here  Uncle  Chris,  as  he  had  pictured  Mrs.  Peagrim  doing, 
paused  for  a  moment.  "Of  course  there  would  be  the 
preliminaries." 

"The  preliminaries?" 

Uncle  Chris's  voice  became  a  melodious  coo.  He 
beamed  upon  Mr.  Pilkington.  "Well,  think  for  your- 
self, my  boy!  These  things  cannot  be  done  without 
money.  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  my  niece  to  waste 
her  time  and  her  energy  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profes- 
sion, waiting  years  for  a  chance  that  might  never  come. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  and  that,  in  the  motion- 
picture  profession,  is  the  place  to  start.  If  Jill  is  to  become 
a  motion-picture  artist,  a  special  company  mast  be  forme  1 
to  promote  her.  She  must  be  made  a  feature,  a  star,  from 
the  beginning.  That  is  why  I  have  advised  her  to  accept 
her  present  position  temporarily,  in  order  that  she  miy 
gain  experience.  She  must  learn  to  walk  before  she  runs. 
She  must  study  before  she  soars.  But  when  the  moment 
arrives  for  her  to  take  the  step  she  must  not  he  hampered 
by  lack  of  money.  Whether,"  said  Uncle  Chris,  smoothing 
the  crease  in  his  trousers,  "you  would  wish  to  take  shares  in 
the  company  yourself.  .  .  ." 


".  .  .  is  a  matter,"  proceeded 
Uncle  Chris,  ignoring  the  inter- 
ruption,"foryouyourselftodecide. 
Possibly  you  have  other  claims 
on    your    purse.     Possibly    this 
musical  play  of  yours  has  taken  all  the 
cash  you  are  prepared  to  lock  up.     Pos- 
sibly you  may  consider  the  venture  too 
speculative.     Possibly.  .  .  There  are  a 
hundred  reasons  why  you  may  not  wish 
to  join  us.     But  I  know  a  dozen  men — 
I  can  go  down  Wall  Street  to-morrow 
and  pick  out  twenty  men — who  will  be 
glad  to  advance  the  necessary  capital.     I 
can  assure  you  that  I  personally  shall 
not  hesitate  to  risk — if  one  can  call  it 
risking — any  loose  cash  which  I   may 
have  lying  idle  at  my  banker's." 

He  rattled  the  loose  cash  which  he  had 
lying  idle  in  his  trousers  pocket — fifteen 
cents  in  all — and  stopped  to  flick  a  piece 
of  fluff  off  his  coat  sleeve.  Mr.  Pilking- 
ton was  thus  enabled  to  insert  a  word. 
"How  much  would  you  want?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"That,"  said  Uncle  Chris  meditative- 
ly, "is  a  little  hard  to  say.  I  should 
have  to  look  into  the  matter  more  closely 
in  order  to  give  you  the  exact  figures. 
But  let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  you  put  up — what  shall  we  say? — 
a  hundred  thousand?  fifty  thousand?.  .  . 
no,  we  will  be  conservative.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  not  begin  with  more  than 
ten  thousand.  You  can  always  buy 
more  shares  later.  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall  begin  with  more  than  ten  thousand 
myself." 

"I  can  manage  ten  thousand  all  right." 
"Excellent.     We  make  progress;  we 
make  progress.     Very  well,  then.     I  go 
to  my  Wall  Street  friends — I  would  give 
you  their  names,  only  for  the  present,  till 
\  something  definite  has  been  done,  that 

would  hardly  be  politic — I   go  to  my 
Wall  Street  friends,  and  tell  them  about 
the  scheme,  and  say:   'Here  is  ten  thou- 
sand dollars!     What  is  your  contribution?'    It 
puts  the  affair  on  a  businesslike  basis,  you  un- 
derstand.    Then  we  really  get  to  work.     But 
use  your  own  judgment,  my  boy,  you  know. 
Use  your  own  judgment.     I  would  not  think  of  per- 
suading you  to  take  such  a  step  if  you  felt  at  all 
doubtful.     Think  it  over.     Sleep  on  it.     And,  what- 
ever you  decide  to  do,  on  no  account  say  a  word  about 
it  to  Jill.     It  would  be  cruel  to  raise  her  hopes  until 
we  are  certain  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  enable  her 
to  realize  them.     And,  of  course,  not  a  word  to  Mrs. 
Peagrim." 
"Of  course." 

"Very  well,  then,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Chris  affably. 
"I  will  leave  you  to  turn  the  whole  thing  over  in  your  mind. 
Act  entirely  as  you  think  best.  How  is  your  insomnia, 
by  the  way?  Did  you  try  Nervino?  Capital!  There's 
nothing  like  it.  It  did  wonders  for  m^\  Good  night, 
good  night!" 

OTIS  PILKINGTON  had  been  turning  the  thing  over 
in  his  mind,  with  an  interval  for  sleep,  ever  since. 
And  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  better  the  scheme  ap- 
peared to  him.  He  winced  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the 
ten  thousand  dollars,  for  he  came  of  Jjrudent  stock  and 
had  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  parsimony,  but,  after  all, 
he  reflected,  the  money  would  be  merely  a  loan.  Once 
the  company  found  its  feet,  it  would  be  returned  to  him  a 
hundred-fold.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  would 
put  a  completely  different  aspect  on  his  wooing  of  Jill, 
as  far  as  his  aunt  Olive  was  concerned.  Why,  a  cousin 
of  his — young  Brewster  Philmore  -had  married  a  movie 
star  only  two  years  ago,  and  nobody  had  made  the  slightest 
objection.  Brewster  was  to  be  seen  with  his  bride  fre- 
quently beneath  Mrs.  Peagrim's  roof.  Against  the  higher 
strata  of  Bohemia,  Mrs.  Peagrim  had  no  prejudice  at  all. 
(Juite  the  reverse,  in  fact.  She  liked  the  society  of  those 
whose  names  were  often  in  the  papers  an-d  much  in  the 
public  mouth.  It  seemed  to  Otis  Pilkington,  in  short,  that 
love  had  found  a  way.  He  sipped  his  tea  with  relish,  and, 
when  the  Japanese  valet  brought  in  the  toast  all  burned 
on  one  side,  chided  him  with  a  gentle  sweotne.?s  which, 
one  may  hope,  touched  the  latter's  Oriental  heart  and  in- 
spired him  with  a  desire  to  serve  this  best  of  employers 
more  efficiently. 

At  half  past  ten  Otis  Pilkington  removed  his  dressing 
gown  and  began  to  put  on  his  clothes  to  visit  the  theatre. 


There  was  a  rehearsal  call  for  the  whole  company  at  eleven. 
As  he  dressed,  his  mood  was  as  sunny  aa  the  day  itself. 

And  the  day,  by  half  past  ten,  was  as  sunny  as  ever 
spring  day  had  been  in  a  country  where  spring  comes 
early  and  does  its  best  from  the  very  start.  The 
sky  beamed  down  on  a  happy  city.  To  and  fro  the  citi- 
zenry bustled,  aglow  with  the  perfection  of  the  weather. 
Everywhere  was  gayety  and  good  cheer,  except  on  the 
stage  of  the  Gotham  Theatre,  where  an  early  rehearsal, 
preliminary  to  the  main  event,  had  been  called  by  Johnson 
Miller  in  order  to  iron  some  of  the  kinks  out  of  the  "My 
Heart  and  I"  number,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
male  chorus,  the  leading  lady  was  to  render  in  Act  One. 

On  the  stage  of  the  Gotham  gloom  reigned  literally, 
because  the  stage  was  wide  and  deep  and  was  illuminated 
only  by  a  single  electric  light;  and  figuratively,  because 
things  were  going  even  worse  than  usual  with  the  "My 
Heart  and  I"  number,  and  Johnson  Miller,  always  of  an 
emotional  and  easily  stirred  temperament,  had  been  goaded 
by  the  incompetence  of  his  male  chorus  to  a  state  of 
frenzy.  At  about  the  moment  when  Otis  Pilkington  shed 
his  flowered  dressing  gown  and  reached  for  his  trousers 
(the  heather  mixture  with  the  red  twill),  Johnson  Miller 
was  pacing  the  gang^way  between  the  orchestra  pit  and 
the  first  row  of  orchestra  chairs,  waving  one  hand  and 
clutching  his  white  locks  with  the  other,  his  voice  raised 
the  while  in  agonized  protest. 

"Gentlemen,  you  silly  idiots,"  complained  Mr.  Miller 
loudly,  "you've  had  three  weeks  to  get  these  movements 
into  your  thick  heads  and  you  haven't  done  a  damn  thing 
right!  You're  all  over  the  place!  You  don't  seem  able 
to  turn  without  tumbling  over  each  other  like  a  lot  of 
Keystone  Kops!  What's  the  matter  with  you?  You're 
not  doing  the  movements  I  showed  you;  you're  doing  some 
you  have  invented  yourselves,  and  they  are  rotten!  I've 
no  doubt  you  think  you  can  arrange  a  number  better  than 
I  can,  but  Mr.  Goble  engaged  me  to  be  the  director,  so 
kindly  do  exactly  as  I  tell.  Don't  try  to  use  your  own 
intelligence,  because  you  haven't  any.  I'm  not  blaming 
you  for  it.  It  wasn't  your  fault  that  your  nurses  dropped 
you  on  your  heads  when  you  were  babies.  But  it  handi- 
caps you  when  you  try  to  think." 

Of  the  seven  gentlemanly  members  of  the  male  ensemble 
present,  six  looked  wounded  by  this  tirade.  They  had 
the  air  of  good  men  wrongfully  accused.  They  appeared 
to  be  silently  calling  on  Heaven  to  see  justice  done  between 
Mr.  Miller  and  themselves.  The  seventh,  a  long-legged 
young  man  in  faultlessly  fitting  tweeds  of  English  cut, 
seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  not  so  much  hurt  as  embar- 
rassed. It  was  this  youth  who  now  stepped  down  to  the 
darkened  footlights  and  spoke  in  a  remorseful  and  con- 
science-stricken manner;  "I  say!" 

\/fR.  MILLER,  that  martyr  to  deafness,  did  not 
^^^  hear  the  pathetic  bleat.  He  had  swung  off  at 
right  angles  and  was  marching  in  an  over-wrought  way  up 
the  central  aisle  leading  to  the  back  of  the  house,  his 
india-rubber  form  moving  in  convulsive  jerks.  Only 
when  he  had  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  did  he  perceive 
the  speaker  and  prepare  to  take  his  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"What?"  he  shouted.     "Can't  hear  you!" 

"I  say,  you  know,  it's  my  fault,  really." 

"What?" 

"I  mean  to  say.  ..." 

"What?    Speak  up,  can't  you?" 

Mr.  Saltzburg,  who  had  been  seated  at  the 
piano,  absently  playing  a  melody  from  his  un- 
produced  musical  comedy,  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  services  of  an  interpreter  were  needed.  He 
obligingly  left  the  music  stool  and  crept,  crab- 
like,  along  the  ledge  of  the  stage  box.  He  placed 
his  arm  about  Mr.  Miller's  shoulders  and  his  lips 
to  Mr.  Miller's  left  ear,  and  drew  a  deep  breath: 

"He  says  it  is  his  fault!" 

Mr.  Miller  nodded  adhesion  to  this  admirable 
sentiment. 

"I  know  they're  not  worth  their  salt!"  he  re- 
plied. 

Mr.  Saltzburg  patiently  took  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
breath. 

"This  young  man  says  it  is  his  fault  that  the 
movement  went  wrong!" 

"Tell  him  I  only  signed  on  this  morning,  laddie," 
urged  the  tweed-clad  young  man. 

"He  only  joined  the  company  this  morning!" 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Miller.  "How  do  you  mean, 
warning?"  he  asked . 

Mr.  Saltzburg,  purple  in  the  face,  made  a  last 
effort. 

"This  young  man  is  new,"  he  bellowed  care- 
fully, keeping  to  words  of  one  syllable.     "He  does 
not  yet  know  the  steps.     He  says  this  is  his  first 
day  here,  so  he  does  not  yet  know  the  steps.     When  he 
has  been  here  some  more  time  he  will  know  the  steps. 
But  now  he  does  not  know  the  steps." 

Mr.  Miller  waved  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  divine  des- 
pair, spun  round,  darted  up  the  aisle,  turned,  and  bounded 
back. 
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C  YNOPSIS:— Jt'H  Mariner  is  engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Uruler- 
^  hill,  whose  mother  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  alliance,  and 
exerts  all  her  energy  to  turn  her  son  against  Jill.  One  day 
Jill  comes  home  to  find  that  her  uncle  and  trustee.  Major 
Selby,  has  lost  her  entire  fortune  on  the  Slock  Exchange!  The 
same  day  she  receives  a  ruilc  from  Derek  breaking  off  the 
engagement.  She  and  her  tincle  decide  to  sell  the  house  and 
furniture  and  go  to  America.  Here  she  stays  wUh  an  almost 
unknown  uncle  at  Brookpori,  while  Major  Selby  goes  on  to 
New  York  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes.  The  house  at 
Brookport  proves  a  cheerless  abode,  and  Jill,  with  only  twenty 
dollars,  leaves  for  New  York,  intent  on  finding  her  Uncle 
Chris.  Meanwhile  Sir  Derek's  world  thinks  he  has  thrown 
up  Jill  on  account  of  her  financial  losses  and  decides  to 
make  things  hot  for  him.  Jill,  almost  penniless  and  unable 
to  find  her  Uncle  Chris,  confronts  New  York.  Here  she 
meets  Nellie  Bryant,  an  actress,  who  advises  her  to  seek  eny- 
ployment  with  Gable  and  Cohn,  theatrical  producers.  Jill 
accepts  the  advice  and  being  new  to  the  theatrical  world  makes 
a  bold  entrance,  and  makes  an  immediate  conquest  of  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Otis  Pilkington,  who  is  acting  as  the 
"Angel"  of  the  Rose  of  America  company,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  chorus  learns  something  of  stage  life.  While  having 
tea  with  Pilkington,  Uncle  Chris,  who  does  not  know  of  her 
presence  in  New  York,  drops  in.  Jill  learns  of  his  unique 
method  of  living  in  the  city,  by  borrowing  the  apartment  oj 
people  who  are  out  of  town.  Being  led  to  his  latest  home  and 
left  by  her  uncle,  Jill  is  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  owner, 
who  turns  out  to  be  Wally  Mason. 


"What  can  I  do?"  he  wailed.  "My  hands  are  tied! 
I  am  hampered!  I  am  handicapped!  We  open  in  two 
weeks,  and  every  day  I  find  somebody  new  in  the  company 
to  upset  everything  I  have  done.  I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Goble 
and  ask  to  be  released  from  my  contract.  I  shall.  .  .  . 
Come  along,  come  along,  come  along  now!"  he  broke  off 
suddenly.  "Why  are  we  wasting  time?  The  whole 
number  once  more.  The  whole  number  once  more  from 
the  beginning!" 

THE  young  man  tottered  back  to  his  gentlemanly 
colleagues,  running  a  finger  in  an  agitated  manner 
round  the  inside  of  his  collar.  He  was  not  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  In  a  large  experience  of  amateur  theatricals 
he  had  never  encountered  anything  like  it.  In  the  breath- 
ing space  afforded  by  the  singing  of  the  first  verse  and 
refrain  by  the  lady  who  played  the  heroine  of  "The  Rose 
of  America,"  he  found  time  to  make  inquiry  of  the  artist 
on  his  right.     "I  say!     Is  he  always  like  this?" 

"Who?     Johnny?" 

"The  sportsman  with  the  hair  that  turned  white  in  a 
single  night.  The  barker  on  the  sky  line.  Does  he  often 
get  the  wind  up  like  that?" 

His  colleague  smiled  tolerantly. 

"Why,  that's  nothing!"  he  replied.  "Wait  till  you  see 
him  really  cut  loose!     That  was  just  a  gentle  whisper!" 

"My  God!"  said  the  newcomer,  staring  into  a  bleak 
future. 

The  leading  lady  came  to  the  end  of  her  refrain,  and  the 


Miller  could  be  perceived — dimly — with  all  his   fingers 
entwined  in  his  hair. 

"Clear  the  stage!"  yelled  Mr.  Miller.  "Not  you!" 
he  shouted,  as  the  latest  addition  to  the  company  began 
to  drift  off  with  the  others.     "You  stay!' ' 

"Me?" 

"Yes,  you.     I  shall  have  to  teach  you  the  steps  by  you*-; 
self,  or  we  shall  get  nowhere.     Go  upstage.    Start   thtf' 
music   again,    Mr.    Saltzburg.    Now,    when   the   refrain 
begins,  come  down.     Gracefully!     Gracefully!" 

The  young  man,  pink  but  determined,  began  to  come' 
down  gracefully.  And  it  was  while  he  was  thus  occupied 
that  Jill  and  Nelly  Bryant,  entering  the  wings,  which  were 
beginning  to  fill  up  as  eleven  o'clock  approached,  saw  him. 

"Whoever  is  that?"  said  Nelly. 
"New  man,"  rephed  one  of  the  chorus  gentlemen.   "Came 
this  morning." 

Nelly  turned  to  Jill. 

"He  looks  like  Mr.  Rooke!"  she  exclaimed. 

"He  is  Mr.  Rooke!"  said  Jill. 

"He  can't  be!" 

"He  i.s!" 

"But  what  is  he  doing  here?" 

Jill  bit  her  lip.  "That's  just  what  I'm  going  to  ask  him 
myself,"  she  said. 


JILL'S  opportunity  for  a  private  conversation  with 
Freddie  did  not  occur  immediately.  Fcr  ten  minutes 
he  remained  alone  on  the  stage,  absorbing  abusive  tuition 
from  Mr.  Miller;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  further  ten 
minutes  was  occupied  with  the  rehearsing  of  the  number 
with  the  leading  lady  and  the  rest  of  the  male  chorus. 
When,  finally,  a  roar  from  the  back  of  the  auditorium 
announced  the  arrival  of  Mr  Goble,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicated  Mr.  Coble's  desire  that  the  stage  should  be  clear- 
ed and  the  rehearsal  proper  begin,  a  wan  smile  of  recogni- 
tion and  a  faint  "What  ho!"  was  all  that  Freddie  was  able 
to  bestow  upon  Jill  before,  with  the  rest  of  the  ensemble, 
they  had  to  go  out  and  group  themselves  for  the  opening 
chorus.  It  was  only  when  this  had  been  run  through  four 
times  and  the  stage  left  vacant  for  two  of  the  principals  to 
play  a  scene  that  Jill  was  able  to  draw  the  last  of  the  Rookes 
aside  in  a  dark  corner  and  put  him  to  the  question:  "Fred- 
die, what  are  you  doing  here?" 

Freddie  mopped  his  streaming  brow.  Johnson  Miller's 
idea  of  an  opening  chorus  was  always  strenuous.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  ensemble  was  supposed  to  be  guests  at 
a  Long  Island  house  party,  and  Mr.  Miller's  conception  of 
the  gathering  suggested  that  he  supposed  house-party 
guests  on  Long  Island  to  consist  exclusively  of  victims  of 
St.  Vitus's  dance.  Freddie  was  feeling  limp,  battered,  and 
exhausted;  and,  from  what  he  had  gathered,  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come. 

"Eh?"  he  said  feebly. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh,  ah,  yes!  I  see  what  you  mean!  I  suppose  you're 
surprised  to  find  me  in  New  York,  what?" 

"I'm  not  surprised  to  find  you  in  New  York.  I  knew 
you  had  come  over.  But  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  on  the 
stage,  being  bullied  by  Mr.  Miller." 

"I  say,"  said  Freddie  in  an  awed  voice,  "he's  a  bit  of  a 
nut,  that  lad,  what?  He  reminds  me  of  f'.e  troops  of 
Midian  in  the  hymn.  The  chappies  who  prowled  and 
prowled  around.  I'll  bet  he's  worn  a  groove  in  the  carpet 
Like  a  jolly  old  tiger  at  the  zoo  at  feeding  time.  Wouldn't 
be  surprised  at  any  moment  to  look  down  and  find  him 
biting  a  piece  out  of  my  leg!" 
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'•I'm  the  biy  noise  I" 


gentlemen  of  the  ensemble,  who  had  been  hanging  about 
upstage,  began  to  curvet  nimbly  down  toward  her  in  a 
double  line;  the  new  arrival,  with  an  eye  on  his  nearest 
neighbor,  endeavoring  to  curvet  as  nimbly  as  the  others. 
A  clapping  of  hands  from  the  dark  auditorium  indicated 
—inappropriately — that   he    had   failed   to   do   so.     Mr. 


JILL  seized  his  arm  and  shook  it.  "Don't 
ramble,  Freddie!  Tell  me  how  you  got  here." 
"Oh,  that  was  pretty  simple.  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  this  chappie,  Pilkington,  who's  run- 
ning this  show,  and  we  having  got  tolerably  pally 
in  the  last  few  days,  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  let  me  join  the  merry  throng.  I  said  I  didn't 
want  any  money,  and  the  little  bit  of  work  I  would 
do  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  so  he  said: 
'Right  ho!'  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  here  I  am 

"But  why?     You  can't  be  doing  this  for  fun, 
surely?" 

"Fun!"     A  pained  expression  came  into  Fred- 
die's face.     "My  idea  of  fun  isn't  anything  in 
which  jolly  old  Miller,  the  bird  with  the  snowy 
hair,  is  permitted  to  mix.     Something  tells  me 
that  that  lad  is  going  to  make  it  his  life  work 
picking  on  me.     No,  I  didn't  do  this  for  fun.     I 
had  a  talk  with  Wally  Mason  the  night  before 
last,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  being  in  the 
chorus  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  you  ought  to  be 
doing,  so  I  thought  it  over  and  decided  that 
ought  to  join  the  troupe  too.     Then  I  could  al- 
ways be  on  the  spot,  don't  you  know,  if  there  was 
any  trouble.     I  mean  to  say,  I'm  not  much  of  a 
chap,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  still  I  might  come  in 
handy  one  of  these  times. '  Keep  a  fatherly  eye  on  you, 
don't  you  know,  and  what  not!" 
Jill  was  touched.     "You're  a  dear,  Freddie!" 
"I  thought,  don't  you  know,  it  would  make  poor  old 
Derek  a  bit  easier  in  his  mind." 
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Jill  fr(>ze.     "I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
^1    Derek,  Freddie,  please." 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  must  be  feeling. 
Pretty  sick,  I'll  bet,  what?     But  if  you 
ovyfj   could  see  him  now.  ..." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  him!" 
"He's  pretty  cut  up,  you  know.     Re- 
jrets  bitterly  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
tota    He  wants  you  to  come  back  again." 
"I  see!     He  sent  you  to  fetch  me?" 
"That  was  more  or  less  the  idea." 
"It's  a  shame  that  you   had   all   the 
trouble.     You  can  get  messenger  boys  to 
Cij    JO  anywhere  and.  do  anything  nowadays. 
Perek  ought  to  have  thought  of  that." 
i  Freddie     looked     at     her     doubtfully, 
"•you're  spoofing,  aren't  you?     I  mean  to 
say  you  wouldn't  have  liked  that!" 

"I  shouldn't  have  disliked  it  any  more 
than  his  sending  you." 

"Oh,  but  I  wanted  to  pop  over.      Keen 
see  America  and  so  forth." 
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ILL  looked  past  him  at  the  gloomy  stage. 
Her  face  was  set  and  her  eyes  sombre. 
Can't  you  understand,  FVeddie?  You've 
,„„Bniown  me  a  long  time.  I  should  have 
*';  thought  that  you  would  have  found  out  by 
_'  low  that  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  pride. 
" '  '  S  Derek  wanted  me  back,  there  was  only 
one  thing  for  him  to  do — come  over  and 
and  me  himself." 

'Rummy!     That's    what    Mason    said 
ivhen  I  told  him.     You  two  don't  realize 
how  dashed  busy  Derek  is  these  days." 
"Busy!" 

Something  in  her  face  seemed  to  tell 
Freddie  that  he  was  not  saying  the  right 
thing,  but  he  stumbled  on:  "You've  no 
notion  how  busy  he  is.  I  mean  to  say, 
elections  coming  on  and  so  forth.  He 
daren't  stir  from  the  metrop." 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  expect  him  to  do 
anything  that  might  interfere  with  his 
career,  could  I!" 

.Absolutely  not.     I  knew  you  would  see 

„  it!"  said  Freddie,  charmed  at  her  reason- 

,;l!.|  ableness.     All  rot,  what  you  read  about 

1  women  being  unreasonable.     "Then  I  take 

_(  it  it's  all  right,  eh?" 

'^    "AH  right?"  -  '"j^'f^ 

"I  mean  you  will  toddle  home  with  me 
at  the  earliest  opp.  and  make  poor  old 
Derek  happy?" 

Jill    laughed    discordantly.     "Poor    old 
Derek!"  she  echoed.     "He  has  been  badly  treated,  hasn't 
he?" 

Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  said  Freddie  doubtfully. 
"You  see,  coming  down  to  it,  the  thing  was  more  or  less 
his  fault,  what?" 
"More  or  less!" 
"I  mean  to  say.  ..." 
"More  or  less!" 

Freddie  glanced  at  her  anxiously.  He  was  not  all  sure 
now  that  he  liked  the  way  she  was  looking  or  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke.  He  was  not  a  keenly  observant  young 
man,  but  there  did  begin  at  this  point  to  seep  through  to 
his  brain  centres  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  well. 

"Let  me  pull  -myself  together!"   said    Freddie    warily 
^to  his  immortal  soul.     "I  believe  I'm  getting  the  rasp- 
berry!"    And  there  was  silence  for  a  space. 

jjjjiW'T'HE  complexity  of  life  began  to  weigh  upon  Freddie. 

'  •*■  Life  was  like  one  of  those  shots  at  squash  w^ich  seem 

so  simple  till  you  go  to  knock  the  cover  off  the  ball,  when 

the  ball  sort  of  edges  away  from  you  and  you  miss  it. 

Life,  Freddie  began  to  perceive,  was  apt  to  have  a  nasty 

back  spin  on  it.     He  had  never  had  any  doubts,  when  he 

fj„   had  started,  that  the  only  difficult  part  of  his  expedition  to 

!;„'    /bnerica  would  be  the  finding  of  Jill.     Once  found,  he  had 

^^    Resumed  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  hear  his  good 

j°     news  and  would  joyfully  accompany  him  home  on  the 

f     next  boat.     It  appeared  now,  however,  that  he  had  been 

[       too  sanguine.     Optimist  as  he  was,  he  had  to  admit  that, 

'f,     lis  (ar  as  could  be  ascertained  with  the  naked  eye,  the 

.  j]    Jolly  old  binge  might  be  said  to  have  sprung  a  leak. 

;,,,!        He  proceeded  to  approach  the  matter  from  another 

angle.     "I  say!" 

"Yes?" 

"You  do  love  old  Derek,  don't  you?     I  mean  to  say, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  love  him  and  all  that  sort  of  rot?" 
"I  don't  know!" 

'  Vou  don't  know!  Oh,  I  say,  come  now!  You  must 
hunr'.  Pull  up  your  socks,  old  thing.  I  mean,  pull 
yourself  together!  You  either  love  a  chappie  or  you 
don't." 

Jill  smiled  painfully.  "How  nice  it  would  be  if  every- 
thing were  as  simple  and  straightforward  as  that.  Haven't 
you  over  heard  that  the  dividing  line  between  love  and  hate 


"Freddie,   what  are  you   doing:  here?" 

is  just  a  thread?  Poets  have  said  so  a  great  number  of 
times." 

"Oh,  poets!"  said  Freddie,  dismissing  the  genus  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  He  had  been  compelled  to  read 
Shakespeare  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  at  school,  but  it  had 
left  him  cold,  and  since  growing  to  man's  estate  he  had 
rather  handed  the  race  of  bards  the  mitten.  He  liked 
Doss  Chider-doss's  stuff  in  the  Sporting  Times,  but  beyond 
that  he  was  not  much  of  a  lad  for  poets. 

"Can't  you  understand  a  girl  in  my  position  not  being 
able  to  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  loves  a  man  or  de- 
spises him?" 

Freddie  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said.  "It  sounds 
dashed  silly  to  me!" 

"Then  what's  the  good  of  talking?"  cried  Jill.  "It 
only  hurts." 

"But — won't  you  come  back  to  England?" 

"No." 

"Oh,  I  say,  be  a  sport!     Take  a  stab  at  it!" 

Jill  laughed  again— another  of  those  grating  laughs 
which  afflicted  Freddie  with  a  sense  of  foreboding  and 
failure.  Something  had  undoubtedly  gone  wrong  with 
the  works.  He  began  to  fear  that  at  some  point  in  the 
conversation — just  where  he  could  not  say — he  had  been 
less  diplomatic  than  he  might  have  been. 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  inviting  me  to  a  garden  party! 
No,  I  won't  take  a  stab  at  it.  You've  a  lot  to  learn  about 
women,  Freddie!" 

"Women  are  rum!"  conceded  that  perplexed  ambassa- 
dor. 

Jill  began  to  move  away. 

"Don't  go!"  urged  Freddie. 

"Why  not?  What's  the  use  of  talking  any  more? 
Have  you  ever  broken  an  arm  or  a  leg,  Freddie?" 

"Yes,"  said  Freddie,  mystified.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  last  year  at  Oxford,  playing  soccer  for  the  college  in 
a  friendly,  some  blighter  barged  into  me  and  I  came  down 
on  my  wrist.     But.  ..." 

"It  hurt?" 

"Like  the  deuce!" 

"And  then  it  began  to  get  better,  I  suppose.  Well. 
u.sed  you  to  hit  it  and  twist  it  and  prod  it,  or  did  you  leave 
it  alone  to  try  and  heal?  I  won't  talk  any  more  about 
Derek!  I  simply  won't!  I'm  all  smashed  up  inside,  and 
I  don't  know  if  I'm  ever  going  to  get  well  again;  but  at 
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least  I'm  going  to  give  myself  a  chance. 
I'm  working  as  hard  as  ever  I  can,  and 
I'm  forcing  myself  not  to  think  of  him. 
I'm  in  a  sling,  Freddie,  like  your  wrist,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  prodded.  I  hope  we 
shall  see  a  lot  of  each  other  while  you're 
over  here — you  always  were  the  greatest 
dear  in  the  world — but  you  mustn't  men- 
tion Derek  again,  and  you  mustn't  ask  me 
to  go  home.  If  you  avoid  those  subjects, 
we'll  be  as  happy  as  possible.  And  now 
I'm  going  to  leave  you  to  talk  to  poor 
Nelly.  She  has  been  hovering  round  for 
the  last  ten  minutes,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  speak  to  you.  She  worships  you,  you 
know!" 

FREDDIE   started   violently.     "Oh,    I 
say!    What  rot!" 

Jill  had  gone,  and  he  was  still  gaping 
after  her  when  Nelly  Bryant  moved  toward 
him — shyly  like  a  worshipper  approaching 
a  shrine. 
"Hello,  Mr.  Rooke!"  said  Nelly. 
"Hullo-ullo-uUo!"  said  Freddie. 
Nelly  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  his  face.  A 
fleetingimpression  passed  through  Freddie's 
mind  that  she  was  looking  unusually  pretty 
this  morning;  nor  was  the  impression  un- 
justified. Nelly  was  wearing  for  the  first 
time  a  spring  suit  which  was  the  outcome 
of  hours  of  painful  selection  among  the 
wares  of  a  dozen  different  stores,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  suit  was  just  right 
seemed  to  glow  from  her  like  an  inner  light. 
She  felt  happy,  and  her  happiness  had 
lent  an  unwonted  color  to  her  face  and  a 
soft  brightness  to  her  eyes. 

"How  nice  it  is,  your  being  here!" 
Freddie  waited  for  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion, the  question  with  which  Jill  had  open- 
ed their  conversation;  but  it  did  not  come. 
■  He  was  surprised,  but  relieved.  He  hated 
long  explanations,  and  he  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  loyalty  to  Jill  could  allow  him 
to  give  them  to  Nelly.  His  reason  for 
being  where  he  was  had  to  do  so  intimately 
with  Jill's  most  private  affairs.  A  wave 
of  gratitude  to  Nelly  swept  through  him 
when  he  realized  that  she  was  either  in- 
curious or  else  too  delicate-minded  to 
show  inquisitiveness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  delicacy 
that  kept  Nelly  silent.  Seeing  Freddie 
here  at  the  theatre,  she  had,  as  is  not  un- 
common with  fallible  mortals,  put  two  and  two  to'gether 
and  made  the  answer  four  when  it  was  not  four  at  all. 
She  had  been  deceived  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Jill, 
whom  she  had  left  in  England  wealthy  and  secure,  she 
had  met  again  in  New  York  penniless  as  the  result  of  some 
stock-exchange  cataclysm  in  which  she  remembered, 
with  the  vagueness  with  which  one  recalls  once-heard 
pieces  of  information,  Freddie  Rooke  had  been  involved. 
True,  she  seemed  to  recollect  hearing  that  Freddie's 
losses  had  been  comparatively  slight,  but  his  presence  in 
the  chorus  of  "The  Rose  of  America"  seemed  to  her  proof 
that,  after  all,  they  must  have  been  devastating.  She 
could  think  of  no  other  reason  except  loss  of  money  which 
could  have  placed  Freddie  in  the  position  in  which  she 
now  found  him,  so  she  accepted  it;  and,  with  the  delicacy 
which  was  innate  in  her  and  which  a  hard  life  had  never 
blunted,  decided,  directly  she  saw  him,  to  make  no  allu- 
sion to  the  disaster. 

Such  was  Nelly's  view  of  the  matter,  and  sympathy 
gave  to  her  manner  a  kind  of  maternal  gentleness  which 
acted  on  Freddie,  raw  from  his  late  encounter  with  Mr. 
Johnson  Miller  and  disturbed  by  Jill's  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  poor  old  Derek,  like  a  healing  balm.  His 
emotions  were  too  chaotic  for  analysis,  but  one  thing  stood 
out  clearly  from  the  welter — the  fact  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
with  Nelly  as  he  had  never  been  glad  to  be  with  a  girl 
before,  and  found  her  soothing  as  he  had  never  supposed  a 
girl  could  be  soothing. 

They  talked  of  unimportant  things,  and  every  minute 
found  F'reddie  more  convinced  that  Nelly  was  not  as  other 
girls.     He  felt  that  he  must  see  more  of  her. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "when  this  binge  is  over — when  the 
rehearsal  finishes,  you  know — how  about  a  bite  to  eat?" 
"I  should  love  it.    I  generally  go  to  the  Automat." 
"The  how-much?    Never  heard  of  it." 
"In  Times  Square.     It's  cheap,  you  know." 
"I  was  thinking  of  the  Coamopolis." 
"But  that's  so  expensive." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Much  the  same  as  any  of  the  other 
places,  isn't  it?" 

Nelly's    manner   became    more    motherly    than    ever. 

She   bent  forward   a?>d   touched   his   arm   affectionately. 

"You  haven't  to  keep  up  any  front  with  me,"  she  said 

gently.     "I   don't  care  whether  you're  rich  or  poor,   or 
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THE  SOUL  of  a  SCHOOLBO 


A  LARGE  map  of  London  would  be 
needed  to  display  the  wild  and  zig- 
zag course  of  one  day's  journey  un- 
dertaken by  an  uncle  and  his  nephew;  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  of  a  nephew  and  his 
uncle.  For  the 
nephew,  a  school- 
boy on  a  holiday, 
was  in  theory  the 
god  in  the  car,  or 
in  the  cab,  tram, 
tube  and  so  on; 
while  his  uncle 
was  at  most  a 
priest  dancing  be- 
fore him  and 
offering  sacri- 
fices. To  put  it 
more  soberly,  the 
schoolboy  had 
something  of  the 
stolid  air  of  a 
young  duke  doing 
the  Grand  Tour; 
while  his  elderly 
relative  was  re- 
duced to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  courier, 
who  nevertheless 
had  to  pay  for 
everything  like  a 
patron.  The 
schoolboy  was 
officially  known 
as  Summers  Min- 
or, and  in  a  more 
social  manner  as 
Stinks,  the  only 
public  tribute  to 
his  career  as  an 
amateur  photo- 
grapher and  elec- 
trician.  The 
uncle  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas 
Twyford,  a  lean 

and  lively  old  gentleman  with  a  red,  eager 
face  and  white  hair.  He  was  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  a  country  clergyman;  but  he  was 
one  of  those  who  achieve  the  paradox  of 
being  famous  in  an  obscure  way  because 
they  are  famous  in  an  obscure  world.  In  a 
small  circle  of  ecclesiastical  archeologists,  who  were  the 
only  people  who  could  even  understand  each  other's  dis- 
coveries, he  occupied  a  recognized  and  respectable  place. 
And  a  critic  might  have  found  even  in  that  day's  journey 
at  least  as  much  of  the  uncle's  hobby  as  of  the  nephew's 
holiday.  His  original  purpose  had  been  wholly  paternal 
and  festive.  But  like  many  other  intelligent  people,  he 
was  not  above  the  weakness  of  playing  with  a  toy  to  amuse 
himself,  on  the  theory  that  it  would  amuse  a  child.  His 
toys  were  crowns  and  mitres  and  croziers  and  swords  of 
state;  and  he  had  lingered  over  them,  telling  himself  that 
the  boy  ought  to  see  all  the  sights  of  London.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  after  a  tremendous  tea,  he  rather  gave  the 
game  away  by  winding  up  with  a  visit  in  which  hardly  any 
human  boy  could  be  conceived  as  taking  an  interest;  an 
underground  chamber  supposed  to  have  been  a  chapel, 
recently  excavated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames; 
and  containing  literally  nothing  whatever  but  one  old 
silver  coin.  But  the  coin,  to  those  who  knew,  was  more 
solitary  and  splendid  than  the  Koh-i-noor.  It  was  Roman 
and  was  said  to  bear  the  head  of  St.  Paul;  and  round  it 
raged  the  most  vital  controversies  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  It  could  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that  the  con- 
troversies left  Summers  Minor  comparatively  cold. 

INDEED  the  things  that  interested  Summers  Minor,  and 
•*■  the  things  that  did  not  interest  him,  had  mystified  and 
amused  his  uncle  for  several  hours.  He  exhibited  the 
English  schoolboy's  startling  ignorance  and  startling  know 
ledge;  knowledge  of  some  special  classification  in  which  he 
can  generally  correct  and  confound  his  elders.  He  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  at  Hampton  Court,  on  a  holiday, 
to  forget  the  very  names  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  or  Williarn 
of  Orange;  but  he  could  hardly  be  dragged  away  from  some 
details  about  the  arrangement  of  the  electric  bells  in  the 
neighboring  hotel.  He  was  solidly  dazed  by  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  is  not  so  unnatural  since  that  church  became 
the  lumber-room  of  the  larger  and  less  successful  statuary 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  he  had  a  magic  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  Westminster  omnibuses,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  omnibus  system  of  London,  the  colors 
and  numbers  of  which  he  knew  as  a  herald  knows  heraldry. 
He  would  cry  out  against  a  momentary  confusion  between 
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Home  Fisher  had  collapsed  into  a  chair,  his  eye»  starine  at  vacancy. 

The  Third  in  the  Series  of  Mystery  Stories, 
"The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much" 


until  one  of  the  royal  princes  publicly 
stored  it  to  the  shrine  to  which  it  was  su; 
posed  to  belong.  Other  causes  combinei 
to  concentrate  official  vigilance  upon  itf 
there  had  been  a  scare  about  spies  carryinj 
explosives  ia' 
small  objects; 
and  one  of  thos»^ 
experimental  or 
ders  that  pass  like 
waves  over 
bureaucracy 
had  decreed  first 
that  all  visitors 
should  change- 
their  clothes  for  a 
sort  of  oflficia! 
sackcloth,  and 
then  (when  thi» 
method  caused 
some  murmurs) 
that  they  should 
at  least  turn  out 
their  pockets. 
Colonel  Morris, 
the  officer  in 
charge,  was  a 
short,  active  man 
with  a  grim  and 
leathery  face  but 
a  lively  and  hum- 
orous eye;  a  con- 
tradiction borne 
out  by  his  con- 
duct; for  he  at 
once  derided  the 
safeguards  and 
yet  insisted  ort 
them. 

"I  don't  care  ai 
button  myself  for 
Paul's  Penny  or 
such  things,"  he 
admitted  in  an- 
swer to  some  an- 
tiquarian open- 
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a  light  green  Paddington  and  a  dark  green  Bayswater 
vehicle,  as  his  uncle  would  at  the  identification  of  a  Greek 
ikon  and  a  Roman  image. 

"Do  you  collect  omnibuses,  like  stamps?"  asked  his 
uncle.  "They  must  need  a  rather  large  album.  Or  do 
you  keep  them  in  your  locker?" 

"I  keep  them  in  my  head,"  replied  the  nephew,  with 
legitimate  firmness. 

"It  dees  you  credit,  I  admit,"  replied  the  clergyman. 
"I  suppose  it  were  vain  to  ask  for  what  purpose  you  have 
learnt  that  out  of  a  thousand  things.  There  hardly  seems 
to  be  a  career  in  it;  unless  you  could  be  permanently  on  the 
pavement,  to  advise  old  ladies  getting  into  the  wrong  bus. 
Well,  we  must  get  out  of  this  one,  for  this  is  our  place. 
I  want  to  show  you  what  they  call  St.  Paul's  Penny." 

"Is  it  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral?"  asked  the  youth  with 
resignation,  as  tkey  alighted. 

\  T  THE  entrance  their  eyes  were  arrested  by  a  singular 
J^  figure  evidently  hovering  there  with  a  similar  anxiety 
to  enter.  It  was  that  of  a  dark  thin  man  in  a  long  black 
robe  rather  like  a  cassock;  but  the  black  cap  on  his  head 
was  of  too  strange  a  shape  to  be  a  biretta.  It  suggested 
rather  some  archaic  head-dress  of  Persia  or  Babylon. 
He  had  a  curious  black  beard  appearing  only  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  chin;  and  his  large  eyes  were  oddly  set  in  his 
face  like  the  flat  decorative  eyes  painted  in  old  Egyptian 
profiles.  Before  they  had  gathered  more  than  a  general 
impression  of  him,  he  had  dived  into  the  doorway  that  was 
their  own  destination. 

Nothing  could  be  seen  above  ground  of  the  sunken 
sanctuary  except  a  strong  wooden  hut,  of  the  sort  recently 
run  up  for  many  military  and  official  purposes,  the  wooden 
floor  of.  which  was  indeed  a  mere  platform  over  the  ex- 
cavated cavity  below.  A  soldier  stood  as  a  sentry  out- 
side, and  a  superior  soldier,  an  Anglo-Indian  officer  of 
distinction,  sat  writing  at  the  desk  inside.  Indeed  the 
sightseers  soon  found  that  this  particular  sight  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  extraordinary  precautions.  I  have 
compared  the  silver  coin  to  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  in  one 
sense  it  was  even  conventionally  comparable;  since  by  a 
historical  accident  it  was  at  one  time  almost  counted 
among  the  Crown  jewels,  or  at  least  the  Crown  relics; 


ings  from  the  clergyman,  who  was  slightly 
acquainted   with   him,    "but   I   wear  the 
King's  coat,  you  know,  and  it's  a  serious 
thing  when  the  King's  uncle  leaves  a  thing- 
here  with  his  own  hands  under  my  charge. 
But  as  for  saints  and  relics  and  things,  I 
fear  I'm  a  bit  of  a  Voltairian;  what  you  would  call  a  skeptic." 
"I'm  not  sure  it's  even  skeptical  to  believe  in  the  Royal 
Family  and  not  in  the  Holy  Family,"  replied  Mr.  Twy- 
ford.    "But  of  course  I  can  easily  empty  my  pockets,  to 
,  show  I  don't  carry  a  bomb." 

THE  little  heap  of  the  parson's  possessions,  which  he  left 
on  the  table,  consisted  chiefly  of  papers,  over  and  above 
a  pipe  and  a  tobacco  pouch  and  some  Roman  and  Saxon 
coins.  The  rest  were  catalogues  of  old  books,  and  pam- 
phlets like  one  entitled  "The  Use  of  Sarum";  one  glance  at 
which  was  sufficient  both  for  the  colonel  and  the  school- 
boy. They  could  not  see  the  use  of  Sarum  at  all.  The 
contents  of  the  boy's  pockets  naturally  made  a  larger  heap, 
and  included  marbles,  a  ball  of  string,  an  electric  torch, 
a  magnet,  a  small  catapult  and  of  course  a  large  pocket- 
knife,  almost  to  be  described  as  a  small  tool-box;  a  com- 
plex apparatus  on  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  linger; 
pointing  out  that  it  included  a  pair  of  nippers,  a  tool  for 
punching  holes  in  wood,  and  above  all  an  instrument  for- 
taking  stones  out  of  a  horse's  hoof.  The  comparative- 
absence  of  any  horse  he  appeared  to  regard  as  irrelevant; 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  appendage  easily  supplied.  But  when 
the  turn  came  of  the  gentleman  in  the  black  gown,  he  did 
not  turn  out  his  pockets,  but  merely  spread  out  his  hands, 

"I  have  no  possessions,"  he  said. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  empty  your  pockets  and 
make  sure,"  observed  the  Colonel  gruffly. 

"I  have  no  pockets,"  said  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Twyford  was  looking  at  the  long  black  gown  with 
a  learned  eye. 

"Are  you  a  monk?"  he  asked,  in  a  puzzled  fashion. 

"I  am  a  magus,"  replied  the  stranger.  "You  have  heard 
of  the  Magi,  perhaps?     I  an-,  a  magician." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  exclaimed  Summers  Minor,  with  prominent 
eyes. 
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UT  I  was  once  a  monk,"  went  on  the  other.     "I  am 


have  escaped  into  eternity.  But  the  monks  held  one 
truth  at  least,  that  the  highest  life  should  be  without 
possessions.  I  have  no  pocket  money  and  no  pockets; 
and  all  the  stars  are  my  trinkets." 
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"They  are  out  of  reach  anyhow,"  observed  Colonel 
I  Y  .orris,  in  a  tone  that  suggested  that  it  was  well  for  them. 
f  I  ?ve  known  a  good  many  magicians  myself  in  India; 
1  Bngo-plant  and  all.  But  the  Indian  ones  are  all  frauds, 
}1  swear.  In  fact  I  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  showing  them 
illie^l  P'  ^o""®  ^""  *h^"  I  have  over  this  dreary  job,  anyhow. 
;^jl  iit  here  comes  Mr.  Symon,  who  will  show  you  over  the 
ujiljr    id  cellar  downstairs." 

„„..     :  Mr.  Symon,  the  official  guardian  and  guide,  was  a  young 
an,  prematurely  grey,  with  a  grave  mouth  which  con- 
lasted  curiously  with  a  very  small  dark  moustache  with 
pxed  points,  that  seemed,  somehow,  separate  from  it,  as  if 
jblack  fly  had  settled  on  his  face.     He  spoke  with  the 
'    int  of  Oxford  and  the  permanent  official;  but  in  as  dead 
jfashion  as  the  most  indifferent  hired  guide.     They.de- 
ided  a  dark  stone  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  Symon 
,   eed  a  button  and  a  door  opened  on  a  dark  room;  or 
ther  a  room  which  had  an  instant  before  been  dark.     For 
most  as  the  heavy  iron   door  swung  open  an   almost 
inding  blaze  of  electric  lights  filled  the  whole  interior, 
lie  fitful  enthusiasm  of  Stinks  at  once  caught  fire,  and  he 
[gerly  asked  if  the  lights  and  the  door  worked  together. 
"Yes,  it's  all  one  system,"  replied  Symon.     "It  was  all 
id  up  for  the  day  His  Royal  Highness  deposited  the 
ig  here.     You  see  it's  locked  up  behind  a  glass  case 
ictlyasheleftit." 

tM  oiil\  ^'-'■'^NCE  showed  that  the  arrangements  for  guarding 
'.  , ,  .  the  treasure  were  indeed  as  strong  as  they  were  simple. 
w  single  pane  of  glass  cut  off  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  an 
,  "1^  m  frame-work  let  into  the  rock  waHs  and  the  wooden  roof 
'"  ove;  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  re-opening  the  case 
,"*'  thout  elaborate  labor,  except  by  breaking  the  glass, 
,™"  rich  would  probably  arouse  the  night  watchman,  who  was 
.man  ^^ys  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  even  if  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
W"t  close  examination  would  have  showed  many  more  in- 
Mam,  nious  safeguards;  but  the  eye  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
',m-  jryford  at  least  was  already  riveted  on  what  interested 
"»•?  m  much  more;  the  dull  silver  disc 
"^^»*:  rich  shone  in  the  white  light  against 
°J^  »lain  background  of  black  velvet. 

'<St.  Paul's  Penny,  said  to  commem- 

»te  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Britain,  was 

obably  preserved  in  this  chapel  until 

e  eighth  century,"  Symon  was  saying 

his  clear  but  colorless  voice.     "In  the 

ith  century  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 

rried  away  by  the  barbarians,  and  it 

ippears,  after  the  conversion  of  the 

rthern  Goths,  in  the  possession  of  the 

)yal  Family  of  Gothland.     His  Royal 

ighness  the  Duke  of  Gothland  retained 

always  in  his  own  private  custody,  and 

len  he  decided  to  exhibit  it  to  the  pub- 

,  placed  it  here  with  his  own  hand.     It 

is  immediately  sealed  up  in  such  a 

inner — " 

Unluckily  at  this  point  Summers 
inor,  whose  attention  had  somewhat 
•ayed  from  the  religious  wars  of  the 
nth  century,  caught  sight  of  a  short 
igth  of  wire  appearing  in  a  broken 
tch  in  the  wall.  He  precipitated  him- 
f  at  it,  calling  out,  "I  say,  does  that 
nnect^" 

r  WAS  evident  that  •  it  did  connect. 

For  no  sooner  had  the  boy  given,  it  a 

■itch  than  the  whole  room  went  black 
I  if  they  had  all  been  struck  blind;  and 
I  instant  afterwards  they  heard  the 
1 11  crash  of  the  closing  door. 
j"Well,  you've  done  it  now,"  said 
linon  in  his  tranquil  fashion.  Then 
i-er  a  pause  he  added,  "I  suppose  they'll 
iss  us  sooner  or  later,  and  no  doubt 
ley  can  get  it  open;  but  it  may  take 
;rne  little  time." 

There  was  a  silence;  and  then  the  un- 

nquerable  Stinks  observed: 

"Rotten  that  I  had  to  leave  my  elec- 

'■  torch." 

'I  think,"   said   his   uncle,   with   re- 
■  aint,   "that  we  are  sufficiently  con- 

faced  of  your  interest  in  electricity." 
Then  after  a  pause  he  remarked  more 
liably:  "I  suppose  if  I  regretted  any 
my  own  impedimenta,  it  would  be  the 
lie.  Though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
t  much  fun  smoking  in  the  dark, 
trything  seems  different  in  the  dark." 
"Everything  is  different  in  the  dark  " 
I'l  a  third  voice,  that  of  the  man  who 
iled  himself  a  magician.  It  was  a 
ry  musical  voice,  and  rather  in  con- 
Ht  with  his  sinister  and  swarthy  vis- 
[■e,  which  was  now  invisible.  "Perhaps 
|>u  don't  know  how  terrible  a  truth  that 
All  you  see  are  pictures  made  by  the 
n,  faces  and  furniture  and  flowers  and 
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trees.  The  things  themselves  may  be  quite  strange  to  you. 
Something  else  may  be  standing  now  where  you  saw  a 
table  or  a  chair.  The  face  of  your  friend  may  be  quite 
different  in  the  dark." 

A  short,  indescribable  noise  broke  the  stillness.  Twyford 
started  for  a  second,  and  then  said  sharply:  "Really,  I 
don't  think  it's  a  suitable  occasion  for  trying  to  frighten  a 
child." 

"Who's  a  child?"  cried  the  indignant  Summers,  with  a 
voice  that  had  a  crow  but  also  something  of  a  crack  in  it. 
"And  who's  a  funk  either?     Not  me." 

"I  will  be  silent  then,"  said  the  other  voice  out  of  the 
darkness.     "But  silence  also  makes  and  unmakes." 

'"pHE  required  silence  remained  unbroken  for  a  long  time 
A  until  at  last  the  clergyman  said  to  Symon  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  suppose  it's  all  right  about  air?" 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  the  other  aloud,  "there's  a  fireplace 
and  a  chimney  in  the  office  just  by  the  door." 

A  bound  and  the  noise  of  a  falling  chair  told  them  that 
the  irrepressible  rising  generation  had  once  more  thrown 
itself  across  the  room.  They  heard  the  ejaculation,  "A 
chimney!  Why  I'll  be — "  and  the  rest  was  lost  in  muffled 
but  exultant  cries. 

The  uncle  called  repeatedly  and  vainly;  groped  his  way 
at  last  to  the  opening,  and  peering  up  it  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  disc  of  daylight,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
fugitive  had  vanished  in  safety.  Making  his  way  back  to 
the  group  by  the  glass  case,  he  fell  over  the  fallen  chair,  and 
took  a  moment  to  collect  himself  again.  He  had  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak  to  Symon,  when  he  stopped,  and  sud- 
denly found  himself  blinking  in  the  full  shock  of  the  white 
light.  And  looking  over  the  other  man's  shoulder,  he  saw 
that  the  door  was  standing  open. 

"So  they've  got  at  us  at  last,"  he  observed  to  Symon. 
The  man  in  the  black  robe  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
some  yards  away,  with  a  smile  carved  on  his  face. 

"Here  comes  Colonel  Morris,"  went  on  Twyford,  still 
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speaking  to  Symon.  "One  of  us  will  have  to  tell  him  how 
the  light  went  out.     Will  you?" 

But  Symon  still  said  nothing.  He  was  standing  as  still 
as  a  statue,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  black  velvet  behind 
the  glass  screen.  He  was  looking  at  the  black  velvet 
because  there  was  nothing  else  to  look  at.  St.  Paul's 
Penny  was  gone. 

/^OLONEL  MORRIS  entered  the  room  with  two  new 
^-^  visitors;  presumably  two  new  sightseers  delayed  by 
the  accident.  The  foremost  was  a  tall,  fair,  rather  languid 
looking  man  with  a  bald  brow  and  a  high-bridged  nose; 
his  companion  was  a  young  man  with  light  curly  hair  and 
frank  and  even  innocent  eyes.  Symon  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  the  newcomers;  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  not 
realized  that  the  return  of  the  light  revealed  his  brooding 
attitude.  Then  he  started  in  a  guilty  fashion,  and  when  he 
saw  the  elder  of  the  two  strangers,  his  pale  face  seemed  to 
turn  a  shade  paler. 

"Why,  it's  Home  Fisher,"  and  then  after  a  pause  he  said 
in  a  low  voice:  "I'm  in  the  devil  of  a  hole,  Pusher." 

"There  does  seem  a  bit  of  a  mystery  to  be  cleared  up," 
observed  the  gentleman  so  addressed. 

"It  will  never  be  cleared  up,"  said  the  pale  Symon.  "If 
anybody  could  clear  it  up,  you  could.  But  nobody 
could." 

"I  rather  think  I  could,"  said  another  voice  from  outside 
the  group;  and  they  turned  in  surprise  to  realize  that  the 
man  in  the  black  robe  had  spoken  again. 

"You?"  said  the  Colonel  sharply,  "and  how  do  you 
propose  to  play  the  detective?" 

"I  do  not  propose  to  play  the  detective,"  answered  the 
other,  in  a  clear  voice  like  a  bell.  "I  propose  to  play  the 
magician.  One  of  the  magicians  you  show  up  in  India, 
Colonel." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment;  and  then  Home  Fisher  sur- 
prised everybody  by  saying,  "Well,  let's  go  upstairs,  and 
this  gentleman  can  have  a  try." 

He  stopped  Sjfhion,  who  had  an  auto- 
matic finger  on  the  button,  saying: 
"No,  leave  all  the  lights  on.  It's  a  sort  of 
safeguard." 

"The  thing  can't  be  taken  away  now," 
said  Symon  bitterly. 

"It  can  be  put  back,"  replied  Fisher. 
Twyford  had  already  run  upstairs 
for  news  of  his  vanishing  nephew, 
and  he  received  news  of  him  in  a  way 
that  at  once  puzzled  and  reassured  him. 
On  the  floor  above  lay  one  of  those  large 
paper  darts,  which  boys  throw  at  each 
other  when  the  schoolmaster  is  out  of  the 
room.  It  had  evidently  been  thrown  in 
the  window;  and  on  being  unfolded  dis- 
played a  scrawl  of  bad  handwriting 
which  ran:  "Dear  Uncle,  I  am  all  right. 
Meet  you  at  the  hotel  later  on,"  and 
then  the  signature. 

Insensibly  comforted  by  this,  the 
clergyman  found  his  thoughts  reverting 
voluntarily  to  his  favorite  relic,  which 
came  a  good  second  in  his  sympathies  to 
his  favorite  nephew.  And  before  he 
knew  where  he  was  he  found  himself  en- 
circled by  the  group  discussing  its  loss 
and  more  or  less  carried  away  on  the 
current  of  their  excitement.  But  an 
undercurrent  of  query  continued  to  run 
in  his  mind,  as  to  what  had  really  hap-  ■ 
pened  to  the  boy,  and  what  was  the 
boy's  exact  definition  of  being  all  right. 

Meanwhile  Home  Fisher  had  con- 
siderably puzzled  everybody  with  his 
new  tone  and  attitude.  He  had  talked 
to  the  Colonel  about  the  military  and 
mechanical  arrangements,  and  displayed 
a  remarkable  knowledge  both  of  the  de- 
tails of  discipline  and  the  technicalities 
of  electricity.  He  had  talked  to  the 
clergyman,  and  shown  an  equally  sur- 
prising knowledge  of  tjie  religious  and 
historical  interests  involved  in  the  relic. 
He  had  talked  to  the  man  who  called 
himself  a  magician:  and  not  only  sur- 
prised but  scandalized  the  company  by 
an  equally  sympathetic  familiarity  with 
the  most  fantastic  forms  of  Oriental  oc- 
cultism and  psychic  experiment.  And 
in  this  last  and  least  respectable  line  of 
enquiry  he  was  evidently  prepared  to 
go  furthest;  he  openly  encouraged  the 
magician,  and  was  plainly  prepared  to 
follow  the  wildest  ways  of  inve.^tigation 
in  which  that  magus  might  lead  him. 

"How  would  you  begin  now?"  he  en- 
quired, with  an  anxious  politeness  that 
reduced    the  Colonel  to  a  congestion  of 


rage. 


"St.  PavF*  pamjr  mm  pnlmblr  pnanrad  In  this  chapel  antU  tit*  aUrliUi  etntarr.' 


"It  is  all  a  question  of  a  force;  of  estab- 
Continued  on  page  56 


How  I  First  Met  My  Husband 


ONE  night 
in    1896 
we  werfe 
dining  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Reay. 
I  was  introduced 
to    the    great    South    African 
millionaire,  Robinson,  of  Rob- 
inson's Deeps,  who  had  taken  Dudley  House  for 
the  London  season.    He  was  tall  and  deaf,  and  as 
he  offered  me  his  arm  to  take  me  in  to  dinner,  he 
paused  and  said — looking  down  at  me — in  a  voice 
of  thunder: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

To  which  I  replied  almost  as  loud: 

"Asquith!" 

Still  standing  and  blocking  the  way  to  the  dining-room 
he  said: 

"Any  relation  to  the  famous  Asquith?" 

At  which  I  shouted: 

"Wife!" 

Slightly  doubting  and  completely  quelled  we  went  in  to 
dinner  together  and  sat  down  opposite  Sir  Donald  Wallace 
— the  foreign  editor  of  the  Times. 

London  had  been  bouleverse  by  the  news  of  the  Jameson 
Raid — an  enterprise  which  had  covered  England  with 
ridicule  and  the  friends  of  Rhodes  and  Chamberlain  with 
confusion.  The  excitement  was  intense.  There  had  been 
a  famous  telegram  published  in  the  Times — a  sort  of  S.  O.  S. 
from  the  loyalists  in  South  Africa— imploring  Rhodes  or  any 
other  warrior  of  British  birth  to  go  and  save  them;  followed 
by  a  poem  from  the  Laureate  about  "Girls  in  the  gold- 
reefed  City";  and  to  crown  the  whole  affair  a  letter  from 
Lady  Warwick* — better  known  by  the  name  given  to  her 
lately  by  our  daughter,  Violet  Bonham  Carter,  of  "Com- 
rade Warwick" — in  which  she  said  President  Kruger  was 
"the  savage  chief  of  a  nomadic  tribe" — aletter  which  I  was 
afterwards  told  had  been  written  for  her  by  one  of  the 
Intelligenzia  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Opinions  varied, 
and  conversations  buzzed  round  the  Rand  and  the  Raid. 
I  asked  my  millionaire  to  tell  me  something  about  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  hear  details  of  the  Jameson  affair. 

Robinson:  "Have  you  ever  been  there?" 

Margot:  "No — " 

Robinson:  "Are  you  rich?" 

Margot:  "No,  but  my  father  is — " 

Robinson:  "Who  is  your  Arthur?" 

Margot:  "I  never  said  Arthur,  I  said  Father! — " 

Robinson:  "Oh! — Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  made  my 
money  if  you'll  tell  me  afterwards  how  he  made  his." 

I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  but  soon  became  absorbed  in  his 
story. 

He  told  me  he  had  started  life  as  a  poor  man,  and  kept  a 
small  store;  that  one  day  a  friend  came  to  him  whom  he 
knew  a  little  and  said  that  he  was  in  great  difficulties,  and 
that  if  he  could  be  helped  by  the  loan  of  fifty  pounds  his 


•CounteaB  of  Warwick. 
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life  would  be  saved.     He  promised  he  would  pay  it  back 
and  Robinson  lent  him  the  money. 

Time  passed,  but  he  heard 
nothing  of  his  debtor.    Two 
years  later  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  him;  he  had 
been    away    trekking 
out   of   reach    of   all 
posts.  Enclosed  was  a 
map  giving  a  detailed 
description  of  a  field 
on  a  farm  which  he 
said  would  some  day 
be  of  enormous  value; 
he  had  prospected  it 
and  found  gold  there. 
He  enclosed  his  debt 
and  Robinson  started 
off  the  same 
day  up  coun- 
try. 

The  owner 
of  the  farm 
was   a   Boer 
who  received 
him  with 
suspicion. 
They  walk- 
ed   all    over 
the  estate, 
and  when 
they  came  to 
the  field  indicated  on 
the    map,    Robinson 
said  it  looked  an  arid 
kind  of  place,  but  that 
he  would  like  to  buy 
it  as  he  did  not  sup- 
pose it  would  be  dear,  and   he 
wanted  to  start  farming  in  a  mild 
fashion. 

To  his  surprise  the  Boer  opened 
his  mouth  rather  wide,  asking 
him  $500  *  to  which  Robinson  de- 
murred. 

But  the  farmer  was  obdurate, 
so  he  gave -way  and  bought  the 
field.     When   the  business   was   over,   they   returned   to 
lunch  in  the  bosom  of  the  Boer  family— a  neighbor  or  two 
having  strayed  in.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
the  host,  gazing  steadily  at  Robinson,  lifted  his 
glass  and  said  he  proposed  drinking  his  health  in 
honor  of  the  day's  sale.     With  a  rapid  wink  at  his 
son  and  heir  he  gulped  down  some  of  the  country 
claret. 

Mr.  Robinson  ended  the  story  by  telling  me 
that  after  this  he  was  pursued  by  the  women  and 
children  of  the  place,  offering  him  wooden  dolls 
and  cheap  ornaments  as  they  looked  upon  him  as 
a  zany  capable  of  buying  anything. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Robinson 
Gold  Mines  worth  many  millions  now. 

The  Jameson  Raid 

AT  THE  end  of  the  story  I  turned  to  my  other 
neighbor,  feeling  I  had  perhaps  neglected  him, 
and  found  him  in  the  throes  of  an  argument  about 
the  Jameson  Raid:  he  said  Jameson  was  a  hero  in 
spite  of  his  failure,  and  that  he  himself  was  an  Im- 
perialist, and  thought  it  was  high  time  we  fought 
the  Boers.  He  added  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day 
that  it  was  only  the  damned  radicals  that  critic- 
ized Jameson,  and  they  were  well  known  to  love 
every  country  but  their  own.  After  talking  a 
little  time  I  found  the  young  Imperialist's  con- 
versation was  not  so  new  to  me  as  Robinson's,  and 
fearing  lest  he  would  find  out  that  I  was  a  damned 
radical,  I  turned  round  and  asked  why  the  girls  in 
the  gold-reefed  city  had  sent  the  farhous  telegram. 

Robinson:  "That  telegram  came  from  London!" 

On  hearing  this  Sir  Donald  Wallace  leant  across 
the  table  and  said  that  he  was  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  could  contradict  this,  as  the  tele- 
gram had  passed  through  his  hands  before  being 
published  in  the  Times.  Robinson,  not  hearing 
what  he  said,  interrupted  by  giving  me  a  poke 
with  his  elbow  and  saying: 

•I  am  not  quite  sure  if  this  was  the  exact  BUm. 


An  unusually  good  photograph  of 
Mrs.  Asquith  and  (inset)  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Asquith  about  the  time  when 
he  began  to  command  attention  in 
the    Liberal     ranks. 


"What  is  he  tall 

ing  about?  Doesb 

say  I'm  a  liar?" 

Margot  (firmly  ami  loudly) :  "Yes,  Mr.  Rol 

inson." 

I  have  often  wondered  since  what  the  tru 
history  of  that  telegram  was,  for  though  Sir  Donald  Wa 
lace  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honor,  I  always  thought  him 
trifle  green,  as  the  schoolboys  would  say. 

Lord  Kitchener  once  said  to  me  when  I  asked  hii 
who  he  thought  were  the  best  men  and  women  he  had  evt 
known: 

"I  should  say  Lady  Waterford*  and  Dr.  Jameson. 

He  said  that  his  experience  of  the  so-called  Loyalis 
in  South  Africa  had  not  been  a  good  one;  they  were  peop 
of  no  sort  of  judgment  and  far  too  fond  of  money;  that  1 
had  never  known  them  right  on  any  political  questio; 
and  ended  by  saying  Doctor  Jim  was  the  only  one  of  tl 
lot  that  never  made  a  shilling  and  was  a  really  fine  fello\ 
K.  was  right.  Dr.  Jameson  was  an  uncommon  person  ar 
had  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  nature.  I  heard 
equally  high  testimony  paid  to  him  by  a  greater  man  ths 
K.,  General  Botha. 

My  husband  and  I  met  the  Doctor  first — a  week  or  t( 
days  before  he  was  sentenced  in  Bow  Street — at  Georgiai 
Lady  Dudley's  house;  and  the  night  before  he  went 
prison  he  dined  a  trois  with  my  husband  and  me  in   Cavei 
dish  Square. 

Dr.  Jim  had  great  personal  magnetism,  and  could  ( 
what  he  liked  with  my  sex.  He  was  one  of  those  men  wl 
if  he  had  been  a  quack  could  have  made  a  vast  fortune  as 
doctor,  a  thought-reader,  a  faith  healer  or  in  any  of  the 
by-paths;  but  he  was  without  quackery  of  any  kind, 
never  thought  him  a  fine  judge  of  people,  but  here  I  may  1 
wrong.  If  his  brains  had  been  as  good  as  his  hature 
would  have  had  a  commanding  position  in  any  countr 
The  reason  that  convinced  me  that  they  were  not  w 
when  he  told  us  of  the  great  scheme  that  had  failed;  whi 
was  to  kidnap  Kruger  and  carry  him  off  in  person.  Tl 
somewhat  jejune  intention  was  frustrated,  and  James 
was  had  up  in  the  police  courts. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Raid  could  not,  however, 
confined  to  Jameson.     Both  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Chamb( 
Iain's  reputations  were  involved,  and  everyone  was  stirre 

Admirers  of  Rhodes  went  about  saying  if  his  name  w 
struck  off  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors  they  would  sh 
Joe  up,  and  admirers  of  Chamberlain  were  going  to  sh( 
someone  else  up,  and  a  Government  Committee  v, 
appointed  to  show  everyone  up.  The  secret  history  of  tl 
time  will  probably  never  be  written.  I  remember  openi 
the  front  door  of  20,  Cavendish  Square  to  Chamberlain  o 
morning  and  showing  him  in  to  Henry's  library.  At 
end  of  a  long  visit    I    went  in  and  said  to  my  husbar 

"What  did  Joe  want?" 


•Sister  of  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort. 


An  early  photograph  of  Mrs.  Asquith.  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  now 
Countc«B  Bibeaco. 
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Henry:  "He  asked  me  if  I  would  serve  on  the  Committee 
of  Enquiry  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Raid — they  call  it 
the  Rhodes  Commission — and  I  refined." 

Margot:  "Why  did  you  refuse?" 

Henry:  "Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?" 

The  Wonderful  Cecil  Rhodes 

T  NEVER  spoke  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  but  I  met  him  once  at  a 
A  party  in  10,  Downing  Street,  when  Arthur  Balfour  was 
Prime  Minister. 

It  was  in  1898,  when  South  Africa  was  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed   turmoil.     Alfred    Milner,    the    then    Lord    High 
Commissioner,    was    writing    letters    from    Cape    Town 
,  warning  us  of  the  exact  situation,  but  the  Government 
did  not  believe  in  these  warnings. 

Balfour  had  been  told  that  if  you  listen  to  the  man  on  the 

spot  you  cannot  go  wrong,  and  that  Rhodes — the  great 

hero  of  South  Aff-ica — was  the  proper  person  to  consult 

,    about  the  Boer  problem  over  which  Milner  and  so  many  of 

-.    us  were  exercised. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  name  that  was  famous  all  the  world 
over.  Men  and  women  trembled  before  him.  A  phrase 
much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  "Think  Imperially,"  was  at- 
tributed to  him,  also  the  poignant,  epigram  quoted  by  the 
more  enlightened  Tariff  Reformers  that  it  was  not  the 
Article  but  the  Art  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  British 
trade.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  credit  him  with  both 
these  mots,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  lightest  word  carried 
weight.  Lord  Fisher,  writing  to  me  from  the  Admiralty, 
quoted  a  talk  he  had  had  with  Rhodes,  which  impressed 
him  deeply;  his  letter  ended  with:  "Rhodes  is  a  wonderful 
fellow!  I  will  finish  my  long  letter  by  quoting  a  clever 
thing  he  said  to  me  to-day: 

"  'I  have  found  one  thing,  and  that  is,  if  you  have  an 
idea  and  it  is  a  good  idea,  if  you  will  only  stick  to  it,  you 
will  come  out  all  right.' 

"Your  affectionate, 

FISHER." 

On  arriving  at  Arthur  Balfour's  party  at  10,  Downing 
Street  to  meet  Cecil  Rhodes,  I  took  my  host  aside  and  ask- 
ed him  if  "the  man  onthespof' — always  a  favorite  with  the 
stupid — had  given  him  his  views  on  South  Africa. 

Balfour:  "Yes,  he  doesn't  think  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  war;  he  says  not  only  that  the 
Boers  won't  fight,  but  that  they  can't." 

[        Thinking  Imperially  made  us  confi- 

'^'     dent  that  after  an  experience  of  twenty 

■  years  in  South  Africa,  Rhodes  must  know 
his  Boers  and  we  took  comfort  together. 
I  looked  round  me  but  saw  no  one 
of  interest,  so  I  penetrated  into  the 
next  room.  There  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  Burne-Jones  Legend  of  the 
Briar  Rose  hung  on  the  ugly  panelling 
put  up  by  Disraeli  in  the  Downing 
Street  dining-room;  but  much  more 
remarkable  than  this  innovation  was 
the  circle  of  fashionable  and  crouch- 
ing ladies  at  Rhodes's  feet.  He  sat 
like  a  great  bronze  gong  among  them, 
and  I  had  not  the  spirit  to  disturb 
their  worship. 

When  I  First  Met   My  Husband 

T  FIRST  met  my  husband  in  1891  at 
A  a  dinner  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  had  never  heard  of  him  in  my  life, 
which  gives  some  indication  of  how 
much  time  I  was  wasting  on  two 
worlds — I  do  not  mean  this  and  the 
next — but  the  sporting  and  dramatic. 
I  sat  next  to  him.  I  was  immensely 
impressed  by  his  conversation  and  his 
clean  Cromwellian  face.  He  was  dif- 
ferent to  all  the  others  and,  although 
abominably  dressed,  had  so  much  per- 
sonality that  I  made  up  my  mind  at 
once  that  here  was  a  man  who  could 
help  me  and  would  understand  every- 
thipc.  It  never  crossed  my  brain 
that  he  vvas  married,  nor  would  that 
':;ive  mattered.  ■' 

It  was  a  glorious  night;  and  after 
dinner,  when  we  all  walked  on  the 
Terrace,  I  was  flattered  to  find  my 
new  friend  by  mv  side.  Lord  Batter- 
sea — our  hof>t — who  adored  my  hus- 
band and  had  flamboyant  manners, 
openly  chaffed  me,  and  tried  to  separ- 
ate us,  but  with  tact  and  determina- 
tion this  frontal  attack  was  resisted. 
He  aTid  I  retired  to  the  darkest  part 
of  the  Terrace  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  we  gazed 
into  the  river  and  talked  till  far  into  the  night. 

Our  host  and  party— thinking  I  had  gone  home  and  that 
Henry  had  returned  to  the  Hou.se  when  the  division  bell 
rang — had  disappeared:  and  when  we  finished  our  con- 
versation the  Terrace  was  deserted  and   the  sky  was  light. 

We  met  a  few  days  later,  diningwith  Sir  Algernon  West— 


a  very  dear  and  early  friend  of  mine.',  ^After  this  we  saw 
each  other  constantly.  I  found  out  from  something  he 
said  that  he  was  married  and  lived  at  Hampstead.  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  a  shy  man,  and  in  some 
ways  this  is  true  of  him  even  now;  I  am  glad  that  I  never 
observed  it  at  the  time,  as  shy  people  worried  me.  I 
liked  modesty— I  pitied  timidity — but  I  was  bored  with 
shyness. 

I  cannot  truly  say  that  the  word  shy  described 
Henry;  he  was  a  little  gauche  in  movement,  and  blushed 
when  he  was  praised,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  afraid 
of  anyone,  or  disconcerted  by  any  social  dilemma.     His 

unerring  instinct  into  all  sorts  of  people  and  affairs 

quite  apart  from  his  intellectual  temperament  and  learn- 
ing—his incredible  lack  of  vanity  and  freedom  from 
self  struck  me  at  once;  he  made  everyone  talk  well 
which  always  convinces  people  that  they  are 
not  being  flattered,  but  being  clever.  .' ' 

When  I  found  that  he  was  married  I  asked  w 

him  to  bring  his  wife  to  dinner,  which  he  did 
Directly  I  saw  her  I  said: 

"I  do  hope,  Mrs.  Asquith, 
you  have  not  minded  your 
husband  dining  here  without 
you,  but  I  rather  gathered 
Hampstead  was  too  far  away 
for  him  to  get  back  to  you 
from  the  House.  You  must 
let  me  know  and  come  with 
him  whenever  it  suits  you." 

Our  Engagement  Causes 
Perturbation 

IN  MAKING  my  profound 
and  attaching  friendship 
with  the  stranger  of  that 
House  of  Commons  dinner  I 
had  placed  myself  in  a  dif- 
ficult position  when  Helen 
Asquith  died.  To  be  a  step- 
wife  and  a  step-mother  was 
unthinkable,  but  at  the  same 
'time  the  moment  had  arrived 
in  my  life  when  a  decision — 


Lady  Ruidolph  Chnrchill. 

involving  a  great  change — had  become  inevitable.  I  had 
written  to  Peter  Flower*  before  we  parted  every  day  for 
nine  years — with  the  exception  of  the  months  he  had  spent 
flying  from  his  creditors  in  India — and  I  had  prayed  for 
him  every  night,  but  it  had  not  brought  more  than  hap- 
piness to  both  of  us,  and  when  I  deliberately  said  good- 

•The  story  of  Peter  Flower  will  be  told  fully  in  a  later  Inatal- 
mcnt. 


bye  to  him  I  shut  down  a  page  of  my  life  which  even  if 
I  had  wanted  to  I  could  never  have  reopened.  When 
Henry  told  me  he  cared  for  me,  that  unstifled  inner  voice, 
which  we  all  of  us  hear  more  or  less  indistinctly,  told  me 
that  I  should  be  untrue  to  myself  and  quite  unworthy  of 
life  if,  when  such  a  man  came  knocking  at  the  door,  I  did 
not  fling  it  wide  open. 

^^^^  The    rumour    that   we    were    engaged 

^^^^^^        to  be  married  caused  perturbation  amount- 
^^^^^^^^         ing  to  consternation    in    certain    circles. 
■^••^I^™        Both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Randolph 
W     *•    fl        Churchill,  without  impugning  me  in  any 
^        way,  deplored  the  marriage,  nor  were  they 
by  any  means  alone  in  thinking  such  a 
union  might  ruin  the  life  of  a 
promising  politician.    Some  of 
my  own  friends  from  another 
point  of  view  were  equally  ap- 
prehensive; to  start  my  new  life 
(/charged    with    a    ready-made 
family" of  children  brought  up  very  dif- 
ferently to  myself,  with  a  man  who  play- 
ed no  games  and  cared  for  no  sport,  in 
London  instead  of  the  country,  with  no 
money  except  what  he 
could  make  at  the  Bar, 
was,  they  thought,  tak- 
ing too  many  risks. 

My  Melton 
friends    said   it 
was  a  terrible 
waste  that  I  was 
not    marrying    a 
sporting  man! 
and  told  me 
afterwards 
that  they 
nearly  sign- 
ed a  round 
robin  to  beg 
me  never  to 
give  up  hunt- 
ing. 

I  w  a  s 
much  more  afraid  of  spoiling 
my  husband's  life  than  my 
own.  I  had  never  seen  any 
of  his  children  except  little 
Violet  when  I  became  en- 
gaged; and  he  only  took  me 
Mrg.  Asquith'.s  daughter,  taken     to  see  them  Once  before  we 

at  a  fancy  dress  ball,   shortly       ^g-„     married  He     never 

before    her    marriage    to    Vis-  ^'^    mdrriea.         ne     never 

count  Bibesco.  spoke  of  them,  except   one 

day  when,  after  my  asking 
him  if  he  thought  they  would 
hate  me,  and  cataloguing  my  grave  imperfections  and 
moderate  qualifications  for  the  part,  he  stopped  me  and 
said  that  his  eldest  son,  Raymond,  was  remarkably  clever 
and  would  be  devoted  to  me.  He  added  thoughtfully: 
"I  think  and  hope  he  is  ambitious." 

This  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  me;  we  had  always  been 
told  what  a  wicked  thing  ambition  was,  but  we  were  a 
fighting  family  of  high  spirits  and  hot  temper  as  well  as 
exceedingly  competitive,  so  we  had  acquiesced  without 
(conforming.  This  remark  profoundly  impressed  me  and  I 
pondered  it  in  my  heart. 

Disapproving  of  long  engagements  I  hurried  on  my 
marriage  all  I  could;  first  to  avoid  the  month  of  May,  and 
next  to  escape  the  cataract  of  advice  by  which  my  friends 
thought  to  secure  both  my  husband's  and  my  own  matri- 
monial bliss. 

One  night  after  our  engagement  we  were  dining  with  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Campbell-Bannerman.  While  the  wo- 
men were  talking  and  the  men  drinking,  dear  old  Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  other  elderly  ladies  and  political  wives 
took  me  on  as  to  the  duties  of  the  spouse  of  a  possible 
Prime  Minister:  they  were  so  severe  that  at  the  end  of  it 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  should  be  doing  the  proper 
thing  by  sleeping  with  him. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  the  drawing-room  I 
felt  depressed  and,  clinging  to  his  arm,  I  switched  him  off 
into  a  corner  and  said  I  feared  the  ladies  took  me  for  a 
jockey  or  a  ballet  girl,  as  I  had  been  abjured  to  give  up 
dancing,  riding,  and  acting,  etc.  He  patted  my  hand, 
said  he  knew  no  one  better  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  great 
politician  than  myself  and  ended  by  saying  that,  while 
I  was  entitled  to  discard  exaggeration  in  rebuke,  it  was 
a  great  mistake  not  to  take  criticism  wisely  and  in  a  spirit 
which  might  turn  it  to  good  account. 

1  have  often  thought  of  this  when  I  see  how  brittle  and 
egotistical  people  are  at  the  smallest  disapprobation. 
There  is  no  greater  test  of  size  than  the  way  people  take 
criticism;  but,  judging  stature  by  this  standard,  most 
people  are  dwarfs. 

To  be  Continued 
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In  the  next  instalment  Mrs.  Asquith  tells  of  the  outbreak 
of  war,  of  the  breathlesi^  moments  when  Britain  tro.-<  trying  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  idea  of  war,  and  of  the  varying  panorama 
of  personages  thai  passed  by  and  through  the  doors  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 
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WHEN  WE   LOCKED  UP   FRITZ 


THE  subject-mat- 
ter of  this  article 
is,  for  the  most 
part,  entirely  new  to  the  Can- 
adian public.  During  the  years 
of  the  Great  War,  the  press  of 
Canada  kept  almost  complete 
silence  on  the  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  enemy  aliens  within  our 
borders;  and  the  stray  tags  of  in- 
formation that  found  publication 
were  garbled,  inaccurate  and  lack- 
ing in  perspective.  I  have  there- 
fore attempted  to  deal  briefly 
but  comprehensively  with  the 
problem  of  the  alien  enemy  as 
confronted  in  August,  1914,  and 
with  the  general  solution  evolved 
by  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Upon  this  broader  background 
of  the  alien  menace  in  wartime, 
I  have  tried  to  paint  more  inti- 
mate details  of  the  two  most 
typical  internment  camps  in 
Canada.  Fort  Henry,  Kingston, 
represents  a  distinct  type  of  de- 
tention camp  situated  in  the 
civilized  southern  fringe  oi  our 
country  and  designed  not  for  the 
employment  of  interns  but  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  more  danger- 
ous and  virulent  prisoners  of  war. 
Kapuskasing,  on  the  other  hand, 
opened  up  in  the  primeval  wil- 
derness of  the  James  Bay  slope, 
is  the  earliest,  most  permanent 
and  most  important  of  the  numer- 
ous working  camps  which  func- 
tioned throughout  the  less  civil- 
ized parts  of  Canada.  Many  of 
the  annals  and  anecdotes  of  these 
camps  have  little  intrinsic  value 

in  themselves  but  are  set  forth  as  being  characteristic  of  a 
phase  of  life  unique  in  Canadian  history  and  practically 
unknown  to  the  public.  The  choice  of  these  two  stations 
for  special  treatment  has  been  further  determined  by  the 
fact  of  my  service  on  the  staff  of  both  posts. 

A  Wartime  Problem 

ON  AUGUST  4th,  1914,  Canada  found  herself  at  war 
with  Germany  and  Austria;  and  awoke  also  to  the 
presence  within  her  borders  of  close  upon  a  million  descen- 
dants of  these  hostile  races.  Twentieth  century  facilities 
for  travel  had  made  possible,  and  the  policy  of  unrestricted 
immigration  had  made  inevitable,  the  inundation  of  the 
country  by  an  alien  flood.  The  census  of  1911  had  re- 
vealed the  establishment  in  the  Dominion  of  393,320 
Germans  and  129,103  Austro-Hungarians,  or  a  total  of 
522,423  of  enemy  origin.  By  1914  this  number  had  been 
swollen  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  our  total  population. 
The  great  majority  of  these  aliens  had,  of  course,  become 
naturalized  as  Canadian  citizens ;  many  had  even  been 
bom  in  this  country  of  enemy  stock;  and  their  general 
attitude  was  consistently  loyal  to  their  British  allegiance. 
Yet  though  intestine  hostility  on  a  large  scale  was  never 
anticipated  or  realized,  there  still  remained  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  situation.  The  problem  to  be  faced  had  three 
main  aspects:  (1)  many  naturalized  German-Canadians 
were  German  in  sympathy;  (2)  a  press  with  pro-enemy 
inclinations  was  active,  especially  in  the  Western  pro- 
vinces; and  (3)  many  of  the  unnaturalized  enemy  aliens 
were  busy  in  the  interests  of  the  foe. 

The  least  of  these  troubles  came  from  the  naturalized 
aliens.  Many  of  these  people  were  sincere  enough  in  their 
loyalty  to  Canada.  A  large  number  of  German  extrac- 
tion, especially  in  Ontario,  were  natives  and  staunch 
citizens,  whose  ancestors  had  come  north  in  company 
with  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  the  days  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  But  many  of  the  newer  arrivals  had 
close  friends  and  relatives  in  the  German  army  and  watched 
the  conflict  with  very  mixed  feelings.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  in  Western  Canada,  where  there  were  large 
homogeneous  settlements  of  Germans  and  Austrians  who 
still  spoke  their  own  languages  and  were  as  yet  ignorant 
and  unappreciative  of  Canadian  democracy  and  institu- 
tions. Too  rapid  injection  of  alien  population  in  these 
Western  provinces  had  made  impossible  any  efficient  degree 
of  assimilation,  and  the  newcomers  still  remained  German 
and  Austrian  in  thought  and  sympathy,  scarcely  touched 
by  the  slow  metabolism  of  nationalization.  There  were, 
indeed,  a  few  gratifying  outbursts  of  loyalty,  as  when,  in 
September  1914,  a  meeting  of  3,000  naturalized  aliens  in 
Winnipeg  pledged  its  moral  and  material  support  to  Great 
Britain.  But  it  was  consistently  feared  that  some  of  our 
more  recent  citizens  might  not  be  above  suspicion;  for 
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The  gardens  at  Fort  Henry  and  the  prisoners  who  worked  them. 


under  Article  25  of  the  German  Imperial  and  State  Na- 
tionality Law  of  July  22nd,  1913,  a  German  was  enabled 
to  retain  his  German  nationality  and  rights  even  when 
naturalized  in  a  foreign  country,  and  hence  a  German- 
Canadian  was  no  more  a  British  subject  in  the  eyes  of 
German  law,  after  taking  the  oath,  than  he  was  before. 
Similar  enactments  were  passed  in  Austria.  It  seemed 
obvious  that  a  German  or  Austrian  spy  would  be  safer, 
freer,  and  more  likely  to  get  information  as  a  naturalized 
citizen  than  otherwise,  and  the  menace  of  this  most 
astounding  piece  of  legislative  duplicity  was  only  now 
fully  realized.  However,  the  Federal  Government  deemed 
it  wisest  to  refrain  from  seeking  or  fomenting  trouble  and 
decided  to  take  action  only  in  cases  of  overt  hostility.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  of  all  naturalized  citizens  was  to  be 
taken  as  sincere  and  valid,  and  all  offenders  against  their 
new  citizenship  were  to  be  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  or  sedition.  But  no  such  case  was  ever  pushed  to  a 
drastic  conclusion.  There  were  occasional  disturbances  in 
parts  of  Ontario,  but,  as  a  chauvinistic  Anglo-Saxon 
minority  was  to  some  extent  blameworthy,  no  impeach- 
ments were  made. 

The  Amiable  Government 

BUT  the  greatest  problem  of  all  lay  in  the  presence 
in  Canada  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  enemy  aliens 
who  were  still  unnaturalized  and  owed  no  allegiance  to 
the  country.  Many  thousands  of  these  men  were  reservists 
who  were  now  seeking  to  rejoin  their  armies  in  Europe; 
others  were  agents  of  Germ?.ny's  world-wide  spy  system 
and  were  feverishly  active  in  their  hour  of  opportunity; 
still  others,  though  innocent  of  premeditated  activities, 
could  not  be  trusted  to  refrain  from  spontaneous  out- 
bursts of  anti-British  speech  or  occasional  acts  of  sabotage. 
But  the  Government  preferred  to  believe  that  the  majority 
of  these  enemy  aliens  were  peaceable  and  well-dispositioned 
and  sought,  as  a  means  of  confining  trouble  to  the  active 
few,  to  reassure  the  generality  of  the  well-affected.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  August  7th,  three  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  an  Order-in-Council  was  passed  proclaiming  that 
immigrants  of  German  (and  afterwards  Austrian  and 
Turkish)  nationality,  pursuing  their  xjsual  vocations  quietly 
in  various  parts  of  Canada,  "shall  not  be  arrested,  detained, 
or  interfered  with  unless  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  engaged  in  espionage  or  attempting  to 
engage  in  acts  of  a  hostile  nature  or  to  give  information  to 
the  enemy  or  unless  they  otherwise  contravene  any  law, 
order  or  proclamation."  At  the  same  time  the  Minister 
of  Militia  was  authorized  to  prevent  German  officers  or 
reservists  leaving  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
Europe.  Many  hundreds  were  soon  arrested  at  Montreal, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  other  points  in  the  East,  but  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  supervise  thoroughly  the  long  bor- 


der line  of  the  Western 
provinces.  Moreover, 
the  next  three  months 
made  it  more  and  more  evident 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
military  police  to  keep  a  general 
watch  for  enemies  and  to  arrest 
those  whom  they  detected.  They 
needed  also  to  know  whom  to 
watch,  and  to  this  end  a  new  and 
more  comprehensive  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  elaborated. 

This  new  system  aimed  at  the 
identification  and  supervision  of 
all  unnaturalized  enemy  aliens 
throughout  Canada.  An  Order-in 
Council  published  on  October 
28th,  1914,  authorized  the  open- 
ing in  various  Canadian  cities  of 
offices  for  the  registration  of  such 
aliens  and  in  each  case  a  registrar 
was  appointed  as  the  district 
superintendent  of  the  work.  All 
aliens  of  enemy  nationality  were 
ordered  to  report  at  one  of  these 
offices  within  one  month  of  its 
opening  and  once  a  month  there- 
after. No  such  alien  might 
leave  Canada  without  a  permit 
from  a  registrar  and  the  issuing 
of  permits  was  limited  to  those 
who  could  not  materially  assist 
by  active  service,  information,  or 
otherwise,  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
All  aliens  refusing  to  register  or 
report  were  to  be  interned  as 
prisoners  of  war,  with  their  fam- 
ilies dependent  on  them.  The 
Dominion  Police  and  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  were  given 
large  powers  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  policy,  including  the  pre- 
vention of  any  overt  act  of  individual  hostility  and  the 
oversight  of  many  persons  who  gave  up  work  at  the  begin- 
ning of  war  to  go  back  to  Germany  and  Austria  or  who 
were  discharged  by  employers  out  of  patriotic  preference 
for  Canadian  labor.  The  greatest  danger  in  regard  to  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  was  not  anticipated  from  the 
working  classes  so  much  as  from  those  in  business.  Most  of 
the  Austrians  were  workingmen  and  though  they  might 
have  caused  trouble  if  not  kept  under  observation,  it  was 
the  German  commercial  agents  and  those  in  similar  posi- 
tions who  were  most  likely  to  prove  dangerous.  These 
latter  were  educated,  pushful,  and  intelligent,  and  many 
of  them  had  seen  service  in  the  German  forces. 

Work  of  Interning  Begins 

TT  WAS  in  this  direction  that  the  registrars  were  to  find 
■*-  their  most  difficult  work.  As  had  been  expected,  the 
scrutiny  of  registration  disclosed  the  activity  of  many 
reservists  and  German  agents,  and  all  such  were  promptly 
interned.  By  the  end  of  six  months  70,000  aliens  were 
reporting  monthly  to  the  registrars  and  5,000  others  were 
in  internment  camps.  Some  enemies,  especially  of  the 
commercial  classes,  took  longer  to  unearth  but  good  work 
was  done  by  the  police.  On  May  10th,  1915,  Paul  Hoff- 
man, of  Toronto,  was  interned  for  lauding  the  fate  of  the 
Lusitania.  Six  days  later  two  clever  spies,  Kiefer  and 
Moser,  also  of  Toronto,  were  taken  into  custody.  And 
on  May  20th  Siegfried  Muendheim,  of  Quebec,  was  also 
interned.  While  the  popular  legend  that  he  had  built 
cement  gun-bases  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  may  be  dis- 
missed as  ridiculous,  he  was  none  the  less  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  agents  of  the  German  Secret  Service  on  this 
continent  and  was  in  constant  communication  with  its 
headquarters  in  New  York.  It  was,  of  course,  irrpossible 
to  keep  all  registered  aliens  under  sun.'3illa".ice  at  all  times 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tl.at  many  enemy  agents, 
especially  among  the  well-td-do,  led  a  double  life  with 
impunity.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  registration  and 
police  supervision  brought  in  substantial  harvests  month 
after  month  throughout  the  war,  and  it  was  not  until 
January,  1920,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, that  the  Government  brought  the  system  to  an  end. 

Otter  Is  Appointed 

THE  work  of  registration  and  arrest  was,  however,  only 
the  smaller  half  of  the  solution  of  the  alien  problem. 
A  more  formidable  task  was  the  safe-keeping  and  main- 
tenance of  the  thousands  who  were  interned,  and  to  ad- 
minister this  work  there  was  authorized  by  Order-in- 
Council  on  November  1st,  1914,  a  new  Federal  department 
ancillary  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  entitled  the 
Department  of  Internment  Operations.  The  Director  of 
this  new  service  was  Major-General  Sir  William  D.  Otter, 
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doyen  among  Senior  officers  in  Canada.  By  this 
ppointment  he  received  authority  to  establish  and  organ- 
ize detention  camps  throughout  the  Dominion  and  to 
employ  prisoners  on  any  needed  work;  and  to  facilitate 
his  task  he  was  given  supervisory  power 
over  the  various  registrars  and  full 
authority  todemand  from  the  Officer  Com- 
manding any  Military  District  whatever 
troops  he  might  require  for  the  main- 
tenance of  internment  camps  anywhere 
in  Canada.  While  serving  under  the 
Director  such  officers  and  men  were 
seconded  to  him  for  duty,  discipline, 
rations  and  quarters,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Militia  and  Defence  still  issued 
all  pay  and  men's  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. The  extent  of  the  powers  thus 
conferred  on  General  Otter  were  not 
fully  realized  by  many  district  officials 
and  in  the  years  which  followed  there  were 
occasional  attempts  by  local  Dogberrys 
to  question  or  thwart  his  authority. 

The  Department  of  Internment  Oper- 
ations came  into  existence  in  November 
and  the  first  year  of  its  administration 
saw  a  period  of  growth  and  active  expan- 
sion. The  organization  of  the  various 
camps  was  carried  on,  on  the  founda- 
tions already  laid  by  the  Militia  De- 
partment. Numerous  collecting  centres 
had  been  established  on  Melville  Island 
and  in  the  citadel  at  Hahfax;  at  the  St. 
Antoine  Street  Station,  Montreal;  in 
Stanley  Barracks,  Toronto,  and  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort 
William,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  and  Nan- 
aimo.  At  these  centres  prisoners  were  in- 
•  terned  temporarily  until  a  sufficient 
number  had  been  garnered  in  to  warrant  a  transfer  move- 
ment to  a  permanent  detention  station.  Of  these  per- 
manent stations,  situated  in  or  near  towns  and  enforcing 
no  alien  employment.  Fort  Henry,  Kingston,  is  the  earliest 
and  most  characteristic  and  will  therefore  receive  more 
detailed  treatment  in  the  chapters  that  follow.  Leth- 
bridge,  in  Southern  Alberta,  and  Vernon,  in  the  Okanagan 
district  of  British  Columbia,  were  two  other  early  detention 
stations. 

On  this  rough  framework  the  Director  proceeded  to  build . 
The  winter  of  1914-15  saw  a  tremendous  ingathering  of 
aliens.  Hundreds  of  German  and  Austrian  reservists 
were  rounded  up.  Many  Turks  were  brought  in  from 
Hamilton  and  Brantford.  In  Montreal,  the  city  officials 
solved  their  annual  problem  of  supporting  thousands  of 
unemployed  Austrians  through  the  winter  by  having  the 
Registrar  order  their  internment.  Fort  Henry  soon  held 
500  prisoners  and  could  house  no  more.  Lethbridge  and 
Vernon  were  in  like  condition.  Other  detention  stations 
were  established  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia;  at  Beauport 
Armories,  Quebec,  and  at  Brandon,  Manitoba,  but  all 
these  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  alien  influx.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  inaugurate  a  number  of  working  camps 
where,  remote  from  civilization,  prisoners  could  be  forced 
into  useful  employment.  Kapuskasing,  hitherto  only  an 
unknown  siding  on  the  Transcontinental  seventy  miles 
west  of  Cochrane  in  the  wilderness  of  Hyperborean  On- 
tario, was  founded  on  December  14th,  1914,  by  a  trainload 
of  Ruthenians  and  their  escort,  brought  from  Fort  Henry. 
Kapuskasing  was  not  only  the  earliest  but  also  the  most 
typical,  the  most  productive,  the 
most  permanent  and  the  most 
important  of  all  the  working 
camps,  and  as  such  will  loom 
large  in  the  later  chapters  of  this 
article.  Petawawa  Camp,  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  was  established 
at  almost  the  same  time,  and  a 
month  later  Spirit  Lake,  a  sister 
camp  to  Kapuskasing,  was  open- 
ed in  Northern  Quebec,  136  miles 
east  of  Cochrane.  Similar  expan- 
sion took  place  further  west  and 
working  camps  were  set  up  at 
Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  at 
Morrissey,  Edgewood,  Mara  Lake 
and  Field  in  British  Columbia. 
By  the  summer  of  1915  the  Head 
'  mice  at  Ottawa  wa.s  supervising 
i-ume  nineteen  collecting  centres, 
detention  stations,  and  working 
camps  with  a  total  population  of 
nearly  5,000  prisoners.  Amherst, 
Fort  Henry,  and  Vernon  were  al- 
most entirely  Germany  by  origin. 
The  working  camps  were  peopled 
almost  altogether  by  Slavs.  At 
Spirit  Lake  and  Kapaskasing 
farm  land  was  being  hewn  out  in 
the  virgin  forests  of  the  Great 
flay  Belt.  Several  of  the  Western 
'■iimi)s  were  engaged  in  road  con- 


struction, especially  in  the  Rockies.  Vernon  and  Spirit 
Lake  were  the  only  camps  where  an  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  wives  and  children  along  with  the  prisoners. 
Small  villages  were  erected,  separate  from  the  main  camp. 


Morrissey  in  British  Columbia,  an  Austrian  camp,  and 
Vernon  in  the  same  province,  a  pan-German  settlement 
with  a  married  establishment. 
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and  here  the  married  prisoners  lived  with  their  families. 
The  domestic  establishment  at  Vernon  persisted  until 
after  the  signing  of  peace,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  local 
commandant,  but  the  women  of  Spirit  Lake  returned  three 
years  earlier  to  civilization,  where  they  received  a  small 
monthly  allowance  from  the  Government. 

As  the  first  year  of  administration  had  been  a  period  of 
expansion,  so  the  next  two  years  witnessed  the  gradual 
enforcement  of  a  policy  of  centralization.  Halifax  was 
closed  into  Amherst;  Beauport  and  Stanley  Barracks  into 
Fort  Henry.  Following  a  riot  at  Petawawa,  the  ring- 
leaders were  shipped  to  Fort  Henry  and  the  rest  of  the 
camp  sent  to  Kapuskasing.  Brandon  was  closed  into 
Lethbridge.  The  latter  was  later  abolished.  Edgewood, 
Jasper  Park,  Field,  Nanaimo,  and  Mara  Lake  were  all 
abandoned  for  one  reason  or  another.  During  the  winter 
of  1916-17  many  thousands  of  Ruthenian  and  Turk  laborers 
were  released  on  parole  to  work  for  various  large  corpora- 
tions. Spirit  Lake,  when  partially  depopulated,  was 
demoralized  by  an  obstinate  strike  amongst  those  remain- 
ing and  the  camp  was  finally  closed  into  Kapuskasing  in 
February  1917.  The  latter  camp  too  was  soon,  through 
wholesale  paroling  of  all  except  the  sick  and  the  dangerous, 
reduced  to  a  few  dozen  individuals.  Then,  in  May  1917, 
Fort  Henry  was  closed  and  the  400  Germans  there  taken  to 
Kapuskasing.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  prisoners  at 
Banff  were  also  shipped  to  New  Ontario.  This  now  left 
only  four  camps  in  Canada^Amherst  in  Nova  Scotia  with 
800  German  sailors ;  Kapuskasing  in  Ontario,  a  penal 
station  with  the  polyglot  dregs  of  all  Canadian  stations; 
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Life  in  an  Internment  Camp 

OW  I  shall  tell  something  of  the  life 
at  Fort  Henry.  Realizing  the  evil 
effects  of  long  confinement  and  inaction 
on  the  mind,  the  Commandant  sought 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  all  legiti- 
mate activities  among  the  prisoners.  A 
workshop  was  provided  where  those  so 
inclined  might  manufacture  curios  and 
souvenirs,  models  of  ships,  quaintly 
carved  trays,  leather  canes,  and  articles 
of  furniture.  Several  turned  to  brush  and 
palette,  one  or  two  showing  real  artistic 
ability.  Another  prisoner,  Dreschsel  by 
name  and  a  lithographer  by  trade,  manu- 
factured an  amazingly  ingenious  printing 
press  from  a  few  boards  and  pieces  of  old 
iron  which  lay  about,  and  printed  from 
etchings  on  limestone  blocks  taken  from 
the  demolished  wall.  I  possess  many 
specimens  of  the  work  of  this  captive 
Gutenberg  and  believe  them  to  be  very 
good  indeed. 

Music  and  the  drama  also  flourished 
during  this  mild  reign.  A  covered  band- 
stand was  built  in  the  Lower  Square  by 
the  prisoners  and  a  brass  band  was  soon 
giving  open  air  concerts  on  M^ednesdays 
and  Sunday  afternoons.  A  string  or- 
chestra had  eighty-five  adherents  and  a 
leather  -  lunged  choral  society,  the 
"Gesangsverein  Deutschland,"  practised 
lustily.  A  theatrical  club  also  sprang  into 
being,  was  permitted  to  turn  two  of  the 
angle  rooms  into  a  theatre  and  green  room,  built  a  stage, 
and  acted  many  German  plays  in  costume. 

Pets  multiplied  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  There 
were  scores  of  mongrel  dogs  and  dozens  of  unpedigreed 
cats,  rabbit-hutches  galore,  and  several  pens  of  chickens. 
Some  men  kept  white  mice;  others  captured  English 
sparrows  and  caged  them.  The  king  of  the  petmongera 
was  a  big  German  sailor  named  Wolters.  He  had  always 
at  least  one  dog;  had  caught  and  tamed  a  muskrat;  and 
had  at  one  time  kept  a  pet  snake.  But  the  climax  of  hia 
enthusiasm  came  when  two  bear  cubs,  mascots  of  the  156th 
Battalion,  which  were  left  behind  when  the  unit  departed 
for  England,  were  turned  over  to  his  care  by  Lt.-  Col. 
Brown,  the  G.S.O.  of  the  district.  Wolters  immediately 
christened  them  Fritz  and  Fanny  and  set  about  their  edu- 
cation. They  were  cleaned  and  groomed  daily;  thei^ 
feeding  and  discipline  were  their  trainer's  monopoly  and 
were  used  to  a  purpose;  and  before  long  the  cubs  began  to 
exhibit  clumsy  but  very  amusing  tricks.  In  March  1917 
they  were  confiscated  by  the  local  Army.Service  Corps,  but 
did  not  fall  among  sympathetic  masters  and  were  soon 
chivied  to  death. 

Amateur  and  professional  gardeners  also  sought  ta 
enliven  the  scene  of  their  captivity.  Gardens  were  planted 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Square  between  the  doorways, 
and  an  especially  fine  flower-garden  was  built  on  the  south 
side  against  the  wall  of  the  Upper  Fort.  In  this  garden 
stood  the  life-sized  statue  of  a  nude  athlete  crouched  and 
lifting  a  heavy  shot  in  his  left  hand.  This  was  the  work  of 
an  Austrian  intern,  Franz  Skiera,  and  was  not  without 
merit.  Some  months  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  fort  by  Intern-v 
ment  Operations,  and  at  a  time, 
when  it  was  being  used  as  a  de- 
mobilization depot,  this  statue- 
was  demolished  by  the  order  of  a 
patriotic  Officer  Commanding. 

Pastries  and  Potions 

MORE  commercially-minded 
than  this  alien  sculptor  wa& 
one  Derouet,  an  Alsatian  and  a 
pastrycook,  who  secured  permi^-^ 
sion  to  open  up  a  caf6  in  the  most, 
westerly  casemate  on  the  ground 
floor.  Here  he  sold  pastries  and 
coffee  and  waxed  fat  in  canteen 
tickets.  His  stand  wiis  known  as- 
the  "Caf6  Hindenburg"  and  did  a 
roaring  bu.'iiness  every  pay-day. 

Some  Germans,  however,  thirst-^ 
ed  for  more  potent  portions  than 
Derouet's  coffee  and  manufac^ 
tured  under  cover  of  darkness 
stills  for  the  distillation  of  the 
beverage  they  sought.  One  day 
almost  the  entire  band  was  found 
in  a  drunken  stupor  and  careful 
search  revealed  a  most  ingenious 
piece  of  apparatas  made  chiefly 
of  biscuit  tins,  lengths  of  pipe^ 
Continued  on  Page  57 
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SUPPOSE  most  people  would  admit 
without  hesitation  their  delight  in  any 
suggestion  of  romance.  Personally,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  bachelor  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  I  revel  in  it.  So  do  you,  I  dare 
say.  Our  difficulties  would  commence  only  when  we 
attempted  to  reconcile  our  definitions  of  romance.  For 
example,  these  newspaper  men  can  smell  a  romantic  situa- 
tion in  an  affair  which  drives  me  to  Jeyes'  Fluid  and  a 
hot  bath. 

The  engagement  of  my  goddaughter  Miriam  to  Alan 
Cowen  was  not  as  bad  as  that,  but  I  could  never  persuade 
myself  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  disastrous  folly. 
Miriam  is  the  only  girl  I  can  tolerate,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
selfish  in  my  attitude  towards  her.  She  is  necessary  to 
my  comfort,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  pretend 
pleasure  when  I  see  some  young  fool  monopolizing  her 
attention.  Not  that  I  protest;  to  do  so  would  be  foolish 
and  useless.  Flirtation  is  the  natural  safety-valve  for  a 
girl  of  twenty,  and  I  am  not  yet  mad  enough  to  risk  my 
position  of  confidant  by  raving  against  the  breathle.ss 
excitement  of  manipulating  half-a-dozen  jealous  adorers. 
No.  My  policy  has  been  to  pretend  an  unconcern  I  do 
not  feel,  and  to  wait  with  what  patience  I  can  for  the  na- 
tural reaction  and  my  opportunity.  The  scheme  worked 
well  until  Cowen  came  along,  and  he,  having  neither  man- 
ners nor  patience,  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  game 
and  knocked  me  out  in  one  round. 

They  met  in  some  ballroom  or  other,  and  only  a  brain 
full  of  romantic  nonsense  could  have  conceived  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  acquaintance  developing  into  friendship. 
Miriam  Frances  Wymondham  Vincent  is  the  daughter  of  a 
house  that  can  boast — but  never  does — a  descent  from 
Plantagenet  founders.  Alan  Cowen  admits — very  freely — 
confound  him! — an  ascent  from  the  respectable  artisan 
class  too  recent  to  be  free  from  impossible  connections  with 
all  kinds  of  five-roomed  dwellings.  Miriam  is  as  dainty  a 
girl  as  you'll  meet  anywhere.  Alan  is  a  clumsy,  powerful 
man  witli  a  distressing  chin  and  hard,  gray  eyes.  He 
represents  the  class  which  I  for  one  cannot  tolerate — the 
successful  fighter.  You  know  the  kind.  Self-made  is, 
I  believe,  their  own  phrase,  and  in  my  experience  they 
never  free  themselves  from  the  faults  of  their  own  handi- 
work. 

X/f  IRIAM  tells  me  that  her  first  impression  of  Alan 
■'•■'■  Cowen  was  an  amazed  discomfort.  He  positively 
glared  at  her  from  across  the  room,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  experienced  that  suspicion,  so  dreaded  by  all 
women,  that  something  about  her  was  conspicuous  and 
wrong.  She  was  being  criticized  adversely,  or  she  thought 
she  was,  which  is  worse.  Her  cheerful  occupation  of 
keeping  three  contesting  males  amused  became  suddenly 
impossible  and  unimportant.  The  sensation  began  by 
annoying  and  ended  by  interesting  her.  She  asked 
Cowen'sname. 

As  if  he  had  known  that  the  moment  was  his,  and  the 
fruits  thereof,  Cowen  clinched  the  impression  he  had  made. 
Walking  heavily  across  the  room,  he  fixed  one  of  the  young 
men  with  his  domineering  gaze — they  all  de- 
tested him,  of  course — and  demanded  an  in- 
troduction.    The  ceremony  accomplished,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  by  offering  his  arm  to 
Miriam  and 
taking   her   ir-  fp 

resistiblyaway. 
Miriam  re- 
peated his 
opening  sen- 
tence to  me  the 
next  day,  and 
it  was  typical 
of  the  man. 

'  'I  do  not 
dance, "  he 
said,  "and  I  never 
make  a  fool  of  my- 
self by  trying.  Will 
you  sit  out  with 
me?" 

My  jealousy 
where     Miriam     is 
concerned  having 
been  admitted,  you 
will  understand  that 
I  was  quick  to  read 
the   danger  in   her 
manner  when  she  talked  about  Cowen. 
His  abrupt  speech  was  a  new  exper- 
ience for  her.    She  sat  on  the  edge  of 
my  table  telling  me  about  him,  and  her 
eyes   positively   danced  with  excite- 
ment. 

"Wasn't  he  just  too  quaint?"  she 
aid.     "It  was  about  half-past  twelve, 
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and  he  must  have  known  that  my  programme  was  full. 
I  don't  look  the  kind  of  girl  who  hides  an  empty  programme, 
do  I?  His  assurance  was  not  very  flattering,  and  I  told 
him  straight  away  that  I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  manage  it; 
and  what  do  you  think  he  said?  He  looked  at  me  in  a 
dictatorial  kind  of  way.  'You  can  manage  anything  if 
you  want  to;  and  if  you  don't,  I'm  wasting  my  time.' 
He  did,  honestly.  Wasting  his  time?  Well,  you  know, 
what  could  I  say  after  that?" 

I  could  think  of  several  very  effective  things  she  might 
have  said,  but  then  I  am  not  a  young  girl  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  a  new  experience.  What  Miriam  really 
did  say  was  equivocal — but  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  like 
Cowen.  He  took  her  away  and  talked  to  her.  Of  course 
he  told  her  all  about  his  struggles  and  his  successes,  and  I 
don't  doubt  Miriam  found  it  very  romantic.  The  story 
as  I  have  heard  it  from  other  sources  is  one  of  ruthless 
determination  and  cruel  disregard  for  moral  scruple.  A 
man  does  not  emerge  from  the  mob  in  ten  years  by  wearing 
kid  gloves  and  dealing  gently  with  rivals;  but  in  a  broad 
outline  unpleasant  details  are  lost — one  cannot  blame 
Cowen  for  that.  Miriam  was  more  and  more  impressed. 
So  was  Cowen.  When  Miriam  is  interested  her  eyes 
sparkle  and  her  energetic  expression  makes  her  little  face  a 
positive  miracle  of  delightful  inspiration.  She  is  so  eager, 
so  transparent.  I  know  exactly  how  she  must  have  thrown 
Cowen's  imagination  into  a  sudden  industry  of  castle- 
building.  She  was  just  what  he  had  dreamed  about  but 
never  believed  to  exist. 

"I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  wonderful,"  she  said.  "He 
is;  isn't  he,  darling?  A  real  , man,  able  to  do  things. 
Fancy  Reggie  Santella  thrown  into  the  position  Mr.  Cowen 
had  to  face!" 

This  was  unfair  to  poor  Reggie,  who  has  his  points,  and 
is  devoted  to  Miriam.     I  felt  obliged  to  protest. 

"Or  me,  for  that  matter,"  I  said,  with  just  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  my  voice.  Miriam  sprang  down  from  the 
table  and  kissed  me. 

"Why,  you  silly  darling,  you  are  not  jfealous,  are  you?" 
she  asked.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  think  of  you  fighting  any- 
body. It  would  be  too  tragic.  Mr.  Cowen's  life  has  been 
very  exciting  and — and  romantic,  but  you — you  are  my 
dear  godfather." 

T  AM  a  fool.  I  swallowed  the  sugar  and  asked  for  more. 
*■  The  question  of  Alan  Cowen  dropped,  and  we  talked  of 
other  things  more  pleasant  and  soothing.  It  was  not  until 
Miriam  was  going  that  she  referred  to  the  experience  at  the 
dance  again.  She  had  said  good-bye  very  prettily,  and 
was  at  the  door  when  she  turned  suddenly  to  me. 

"Do  you  think — ?"  she^began,  and  then  stopped.     She 
was  blushing  and  a  trifle 
confused. 

"Do  I  think— ?" 
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"Oh      no- 
thing."       She 
hesitated,  half 
in  and  half  out 
of  the  room. 
Whatever  the 
question  which 
was    troubling 
her,   it  was 
sending  waves 
of    red    across 
her  face.     She 
closed  the  door 
and  came  back 
a    little    way. 
"Mr.  Cowen  is 
very  dis- 
turbing," 
she  whis- 
p  e  r  e  d  , 
looking  at 
me  with 
troubled 
eyes.   "He 
says" — 
she  hesi 
t  a  t  e  d 


Keg:)?ie  said  nothing  for  Beveral  minutes, 
lauffhed  suddenly. 


cX'«^\  : 


"1  told  him   I   thoavht  he  was   wonderful,"  she  said. 


again, 

then  went  on  with  a  rush — "he  says  he  will  look  out  for 
me  and  make  me  the  next  important  business  of  his  life." 
She  repeated  this  astonishing  speech — astonishing  both  on 
account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  declaration  and  the 
peculiar  qualification  "the  next  important  business" — 
and  then  seemed  to  realize  how  startling  it  must  sound  to 
me,  for  before  I  could  reply  she  was  gone. 

That  was  my  introduction  to  Alan  Cowen  as  an  aspirant 
for  my  goddaughter's  hand.  Possibly  the  affair  was 
romantic.  It  was  undoubtedly  serious  and  very  distaste- 
ful to  me.  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  Miriam's 
common-sense  must  show  her  the  difference  between  a 
stimulating  acquaintance  and  a  prospective  husband,  but 
I  was  not  surprised  when  the  news  came  to  me  that  she  was 
engaged.  Cowen,  consistent,  overpowering,  masterful, 
completed  his  wooing  in  three  whirlwind  attacks.  Miriam 
— my  Miriam — was  engaged  to  marry  a  man  who  presented 
in  all  respects  a  complete  contrast  to  herself;  and  I  was 
asked  to  congratulate  her.  The  first  act  of  the  romance 
was  complete,  and^  the  curtain  about  to  rise  on — what? 

T  CALLED  on  Miriam  two  or  three  days  after  the  an- 
•'-  nouncement.  It  needed  that  length  of  time  to  make  me 
even  reasonably  sensible.  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  en- 
courage a  young  girl's  wilfulness  by  opposing  it,  but  I  was 
finding  it  mor^  than  usually  difficult  to  play  my  part  as 
the  indulgent  friend.  I  muttered  my  congratulation  with 
as  good  an  imitation  of  sincerity  as  I  could  manage,  shook 
Cowen's  big  hand,  winced  under  his  ridiculous  grip,  and 
then  wandered  away  from  the  circle  of  tea-drinkers  to  join 
Reggie  Santella.  I  like  him,  and  could  almost  have  for- 
given him  if  he  had  been  the  successful  lover. 

"Well,  Reggie,"  I  said,  "and  what  do  you  think  of  our 
little  drama?" 

He  smiled  at  me  with  surprising  cheerfulness.  "Queer 
start,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "I  feel  rather  as  if  I'd  missed  my 
cue  somewhere,  but  I've  seen  plays  where  a  lot  of  the  action 
takes  place  off." 

I  stared  at  him.  I  think  I've  known  him  ever  since  he 
was  a  snub-nosed  youngster  with  lanky  legs  and  a  cheeky 
grin,  and  I  recognised  at  once  that  something  had  been 
happening  to  him  which  I'd  missed.     I  hate  missing  things. 

"What  exactly  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  curious  as  any 
old  gossip  at  her  back  gate. 

Reggie  was  watching  Miriam,  and  had  no  eyes  for  me, 
but  I  dare  say  he  found  it  pleasant  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to.  Anyway,  it  didn't  need  half  the  brains  Reggie 
stowed  away  somewhere  to  guess  my  sympathies. 

"I've  been  pretty  keen  on  Miriam  for  a  long  time," 
he  said,  "but  I've  had  a  comedy  part  all  the  show.  Comic 
relief,  that's  been  about  my  ticket.  Passing  the  time  until 
the  hero  arrived.  And  here  he  is,  sir;  here  he  is.  Strong 
man  stunt,  romantic  past,  everything  complete.  Ring 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.     Exit  comic  relief." 

His  words  were  bitter  enough  and,  on  the  whole,  what 
one  might  have  expected  from  a  disappointed  lover;  but 
Reggie  was  not  speaking  bitterly.  He  seemed  to  be  rather 
amused,  merely  acting  his  part.  He  turned  to  me  sudden- 
ly. 

"That  is  what  you  think,  isn't  it,  Sir  John?  But  I  see 
it  differently.  Alan  Cowen  may  win  through  with  it  or 
he  may  not.     I  think  he  will  not.     He  is  up  against  a 


^^Kigher  proposition  than  he  imagines,  and  he  is  missing  his 
ifWies  wholesale.    He  does  everything  wholesale,  you  know." 
This  was  the  only  sneer  Reggie  permitted  himself,  and  I 
readily  excused  its  bad  taste. 

"You  think,  then?"  I  said  tentatively. 
Reggie  stood  up.     "I  think  he  hasn't  won  yet,"  he  said, 
looking  at  me  with  quiet  confidence,   "and  I  know  he 
thinks  he  has." 

HE  WALKED  away  from  me  and  joined  Miriam  at  the 
tea-table.     I   stayed   where   I   was.     The  youngster 
was  giving  me  food 
for  thought.    Theo- 
retically a  man  has 
'  o  business  talking 
as  he  had  done  about 
-  another   man's  en- 
gagement; but  after 
i  all,  Reggie  was  first 
on  the  field,  and  if 
I  he had  the  backbone 
1  for  the  fight,  I  for 
j  one  was    ready  to 
i)  give  him  fair  scope; 
[  my   trouble   began 
I  when  I  tried  to  cal- 
j  culate  his  chances. 
He  had  shown  no 
signs  of  strength  or 
ability  up  to  now. 
Would  the  sudden 
changeh6ld,ormust 
I  see  my  last  hope 
crumple     up     into 
mediocrity  again? 
The   chances  were 
against  the  boy,  I 
decided  reluctantly. 

The  other  visitors 
departed,  one  by 
one,  and  soon  there 
were  only  the  four 
of  us  left:  Reggie, 
Miriam,  Cowen,  and 
I.  Reggie  was  chat- 
ting easily,  keeping 
Miriam  amused, 
steadily  ignoring 
Cowen.  I  tried  to 
engage  the  older 
man'sattention.but 
he  was  too  little 
concerned  even  to 
pretend  interest. 
He    was    watching 

the  others,  and  he  cared  nothing  for  my  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  This  magnificent  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  out- 
siders was  one  of  his  strongest  weapons,  as  you  will  know 
if  you  have  ever  tackled  a  man  strong  enough  to  do  it 
naturally.  I  was  an  outsider,  and  I  was  not  long  in  realiz- 
ing it  and  taking  my  proper  place. 

"No,  Miriam,"  Reggie  was  saying,  "not  a  single  brief! 
My  eloquence  is  still  a-mouldering  in  my  breast,  and  not  a 
criminal  believes  in  my  powers." 

"Oh,  you  poor  boy!  What  a  time  you  have  to  wait 
before  you  sit  on  the  Woolsack  or  wherever  it  is." 

I  am  not  surprised  at  Cowen's  ill-concealed  displeasure. 
The  two  young  people  made  an  attractive  picture  together 
—Miriam  so  fair,  so  eager,  so  young,  and  Reggie,  straight- 
backed,  cleanly  built,  obviously  in  the  best  of  condition, 
an  athlete  trained  for  all  kinds  of  sport,  and  perfectly 
modelled  for  his  work.  His  wavy  brown  hair  and  hum- 
orous blue  eyes  removed  the  hint  of  weakness  which  a 
medium  chin  and  a  lazy  mouth  would  have  given  to  his 
face.  In  appearance  he  was  a  perfect  mate  for  Miriam, 
and  he  knew  it.  So  did  Cowen.  The  knowledge  undoubt- 
edly lent  sting  to  his  sudden  interruption. 

"No  man  need  wait  for  work  to  come  to  him,"  he  said 
roughly.  "Men  who  do  things  go  out  after  opportunity 
•  'iid  find  it." 

I  was  watching  Miriam  keenly,  and  she  betrayed  by  a 
sudden  movement  of  startled  surprise  that  she  had  tem- 
porarily forgotten  her  fianc6.     I  glanced  at  him.     He  had 
loticedittoo. 

"Oh,  but,  Alan,"  said  Miriam  quickly,  "Reggie  is  a 
barrister.     It  isn't  just  the  same,  is  it?" 

"That  depends,"  said  Cowen,  "whether  Mr.  Santella  is  a 
barrister  merely  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  else.  If  he 
needs  money  and  he  is  out  to  make  an  income  he  needn't 
wait  for  briefs.  And  I  think  some  of  my  City  friends 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  earning  money." 

This  was  really  terrible  for  Miriam.    The  man  was 
!  ossibly  reckless,  driven   to  brutality  by  jealousy;  but 
von  that  was  no  excuse. 

Reggie  didn't  wink  at  mc,  but  he  let  his  eyes  wander  in 

my  direction  for  a  moment  before  they  came  pleasantly 

t'l  rest  on  his  attacker,  and  I  began  to  understand  his 

ptimism.     Cowen,  dogmatic  and  aggressive,  was  allowing 

I'is  irritation  to  destroy  his  discretion,  and  Reggie  was  out 
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to  encourage  him. 
a  little,   and  her 


I  looked  at  Miriam.     She  was  blushing 
eyes  were  troubled.     There  were  un- 
doubtedly possibilities  in  the  situation. 

"As  you  know  so  much  about  my  affairs,  I  may  as  well 
admit,"  said  Reggie,  "that  my  private  income  barely  pays 
the  interest  on  my  debts.  But  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do, 
you  know.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  professional  etiquette." 

COWEN  rose  and  walked  over  to  Miriam's  side.     He  was 
now  very  close  to  Reggie,  and  as  he  stood,  firmly 
planted   on   his  feet,   strong,   dominant,   supremely  self- 


Incredible  as  it  seenu,  he  was  blind  to  the  impression  he  was  makinz  on  Miriam. 
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angrily.     "I  don't  know  how  I  resisted  the  temptation 
to  go  out  after  him  with  his  own  weapons." 

I  was  feeling  pretty  sick  myself.  Reggie  had  not  played 
up  as  I  had  hoped.  "Yes,"  I  said  gloomily,  "you  gave  him 
full  permission  to  walk  on  you.  Why  ever  didn't  you 
stand  up  like  a  man  and  let  Miriam  see  that  you  can  hold 
your  corner?" 

Reggie  said  nothing  for  several  minutes,  and  then  he 
laughed  suddenly.-  "You  are  not  so  clever  as  I  thought 
you,"  he  said.  "Fancy  allowing  a  youngster  like  me  to 
give  you  points." 

I  was  annoyed. 
The  afternoon  had 
provided  several  un- 
pleasant incidents, 
and  now  I  was  being 
patronized  by  a 
youngster  of  twen- 
ty-six. "What  do 
you  mean?"  I  ask- 
ed irritably.. 

Reggie  stopped. 
"I  am  going  in 
here,"  he  said. 
"Think  it  over.  Sir 
John:  think  it  over; 
and  see  if  you  don't 
agree  with  me  that 
Miriam  finds  the 
masterful  brute  less 
romantic  when  he 
tramples  on  her 
friends." 

He  left  me,  and  I 
walked  on  thought- 
ful and  more  im- 
pressed than  ever 
with  the  remarkable 
change  in  Reggie. 
The  cheerful, 
empty-headed 
youngster  was 
developing  rapidly 
into  a  perfect  Ma- 
chiavelli;  and  as  I 
let  my  imagination 
run  on  Miriam's  im- 
pressions of  that 
ridiculous  discus- 
sion my  spirits  rose 
rapidly  towards  op- 
timism. The  boy 
might  pull  it  off, 
after  all! 


confident,  he  might  have  stood  for  an  allegorical  figure  of 
success.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  he  was  blind  to  the  im- 
pression he  was  making  on  Miriam. 

"I  have  only  one  recommendation  for  men  in  your  posi- 
tion," he  said.  "Take  your  coat  off,  take  your  gloves  off, 
forget  your  miserable  profession,  and  start  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  you  are  any  good,  you'll  come  up;  if  you  are  not, 
you'll  stay  down.  But  at  least  you  will  be  facing  your 
own  problenLs  and  not  shuffling  them  on  to  someone  else." 

I  waited  for  Reggie's  reply.  None  came.  I  looked  at 
Miriam.  She  was  uncomfortably  watching  the  two  men. 
Now,  surely  was  Reggie's  chance  to  make  a  smashing 
attack  on  the  ridiculous  speech  his  rival  had  made.  The 
silence  was  becoming  noticeable. 

"Really,  Mr.  Cowen,"  I  said,  unable  to  remain  silent, 
"don't  you  think  that  sort  of  thing — " 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  said,  interrupting  me  ruthlessly. 
(I  hate  interruptions.  They  leave  me  suspended  in  mid- 
utterance,  and  are  so  unnecessary.  Like  every  other 
middle-aged  bachelor,  I  value  my  own  opinions,  and  men 
like  Cowen  have  no  sense  of  fair-play.)  "I  hold  that  every 
young  man  should  stand  on  his  own  feet,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  me,  but  talking  at  Reggie.  "Every  pound 
owed  is  a  pound  stolen." 

I  sat  up,  positively  bewildered.  This  brutal  method  of 
conducting  a  discussion  surpassed  my  worst  expectations. 
Stolen! 

"Oh,    Alan,   dear,"   said    Miriam.     "I   don't   think — " 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  anyone's  feelings,"  said  Cowen, 
without  showing  any  very  marked  signs  of  penitence; 
"but  I  am  speaking  generally  on  a  subject  which  affects 
me  strongly.     I  intend  no  personal  implication." 

Reggie  shook  his  head  with  a  characteristic  movement 
like  a  frolicsome  dog  shaking  the  water  from  its  ears  after  a 
swim. 

"Don't  apologize,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "I'm  a  careless 
beggar  about  money,  but  I  started  the  discussion  and  it's 
my  funeral.  You  rather  took  my  breath  away.  I'm 
not  quite  u.sed  to  your  methods.  Very  likely  you  are  right, 
though."     He  looked  for  his  hat  and  stick. 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  too.  The  bracing  atmosphere  was 
affecting  my  mental  lungs.     I'm  not  used  to  it. 

When    we   were  out    in  the   street    Reggie  exhaled   a 


deep     breath. 


'Heavens!     what    a     man!"    he    said 


THERE  was  an  interval  of  three  weeks  between  the 
afternoon  of  Miriam's  At  Home  and  the  final  struggle 
for  victory  between  the  very  dis-similar  rivals.  During 
those  weeks  I  waited  impatiently  for  some  definite  move- 
ment, but  so  far  as  I  could  follow  the  game  from  my  very 
badly  placed  position  nothing  happened  at  all.  I  met  Miriam 
occasionally  and  noted  the  puzzled  uncertainty  in  her  eyes. 
I  made  excuses  for  talking  to  Cowen  in  his  club  and  found 
him  irritable  and  more  than  usually  disinclined  for  courtesy 
and  gossip;  and,  lastly,  I  questioned  Reggie  as  to  his 
campaign,  without  much  success.  I  was  driven  steadily 
back  on  the  unpalatable  conclusion  that  no  one  of  the 
principals  was  interested  in  my  curiosity,  and,  unflattering 
though  their  attitude  was,  it  convinced  me  that  each  one 
of  them  recognised  a  coming  crisis  and  had  no  time  to 
worry  about  an  amiable  nobody.  I  say  amiable  in  self- 
defence.  Probably  their  description  was  less  flattering. 
Certainly  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  excuse  the  shameless 
eavesdropping  which  enabled  me  to  witness  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  little  drama.  Difficult,  do  I  say?  Im- 
possible would  be  truer.  Having  admitted  so  much,  I  will 
abandon  the  attempt  and  merely  confess  the  truth.  I  was 
far  too  deeply  interested  to  consider  for  a  moment  an  honest 
withdrawal. 

We  were  all  at  the  Brillingford  place  for  the  week-end. 
It  was  what  the  newspaper  men  call  a  brilliant  and  select 
party  of  beautiful  ladies  and  distinguished  men,  and,  like 
all  other  week-end  parties,  it  was  very  mixed,  very  bois- 
terous, and  very  crowded.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Reggie 
Santella  is  at  home,  and  he  organises  with  devastating 
energy  all  kinds  of  high-spirited  games,  from  hunt-the- 
slipper  to  amateur  theatricals.  Miriam,  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  finds  this  kind  of  thing  highly 
exciting,  and  is  not  yet  grown-up  enough  to  prefer  bridge 
to  dancing.  I  don't  know  that  I  need  elaborate  the  situa- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  you  have  youth,  high  spirits, 
thoughtless  gaiety,  and  Reggie  and  Miriam;  on  the  other 
you  have  Alan  Cowen  and  the  hovering  menace  of  his 
engagement-ring.  So  much  was  on  the  table:  the  only 
question  remaining  to  be  settled  was,  which  of  the  two 
sides  could  count  on  love  as  an  ally?  I  didn't  know:  I 
question  whether  Miriam  did.  Reggie  felt  sure  he  did, 
and  Alan  Cowen  was  beginning  to  realize  that  his  own 
Continued  on  page  55 
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Both  in  mind  and  in 


noon  next  day 
before  Selwyn 
woke  from  a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep 
body  there  was  the  listlessness  which  follows  the  passing  of 
a  crisis,  but  for  the  first  time  in  many  days  he  felt  the 
impulse  to  face  life  again,  to  accept  its  bludgeonings 
unflinching. 

He  was  almost  fully  dressed  when  a  messenger  arrived 
with  a  letter.     It  was  from  Edgerton  Forbes. 

"My  Dear  Austin, — I  have  been  trying  to  get  hold  of 
you  for  the  past  week,  but  you  are  as  elusive  as  a  hundred 
dollar  bill.  Douglas  Watson  has  returned  from  the  front, 
minus  an  arm,  and  he  has  asked  as  many  ex-Harvard 
men  as  possible  to  meet  him  at  the  University  Club. 
We  are  having  dinner  there  to-night  in  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me.  I'll  pick  you  up 
at  your  hotel  at  seven,  and  we  can  walk  over.  If  it  is  all 
right,  send  word  by  the  messenger. — As  ever. 

"FORBES." 

Selwyn's  first  instinct  was  to  refuse.  He  had  no  desire 
to  meet  Watson  again  just  yet,  nor  did  he  want  to  face  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived  at  Harvard.  But  the  thought  of 
another  lonely  night  arose — night,  with  its  germs  of  mad- 
ness. 

"Tell  Mr.  Forbes,"  he  said,  "that  I  shall  expect  him  at 
seven." 

A  FEW  minutes  before  the  time  arranged,  the  clergy- 
man called,  and  they  started  for  the  club.  The  air 
was  raw  and  chilling,  and  people  were  hurrying  through 
the  streets,  taking  no  heed  of  the  illuminated  shop  windows, 
tempting  the  eye  of  woman  and  the  purse  of  man.  In  al- 
most every  towering  building  the  lights  of  offices  were 
gleaming,  as  tired,  routine-chained  staffs  worked  on  into 
the  night  tabulating  and  recording  the  ever-increasing 
prosperity  of  the  times. 

The  times! 

Ordinary  forms  of  greeting  had  changed  to  mutual 
congratulations  on  affluence.  Anecdotes  of  business  men 
were  no  longer  of  struggle  and  privation,  but  of  record 
outputs  and  maximum  prices.  Theatres,  caf&,  cinema 
palaces,  churches,  hotels— they  had  never  seen  such  times. 
Success  was  in  the  very  dampness  of  the  air  as  thousands 
of  people  looked  at  it  from  the  cosy  interior  of  limousines, 
people  who  had  never  aspired  higher  than  an  occasional 
taxi-cab.  The  times!  Dollars  multiplied  and  begot 
great  families  of  dollars.  .  .  and  Broadway  glittered  as 
never  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  trend  of  thought  made  con- 
versation between  the  friends  difficult,  but  after  two  or 
three  desultory  attempts  they  walked  on  without  speaking. 
As  they  were  entering  the  majestic  portals  of  the  club, 
Selwyn  was  reminded  of  a  question  he  had  intended  all 
day  to  ask. 

"Edge,"  he  said,  "have  you  heard  anything  of  Marjory 
Shoreham?" 

"She  sailed  two  weeks  ago  for  France,"  answered  the 
clergyman. 

THEY  were  directed  to  an  upper  floor,  where  they  found 
a  hundred  or  so  guests  who  claimed  Harvard  as  their 
alma  maier.  Although  most  of  his  old  acquaintances  were 
quite  cordial,  Selwyn  felt  oddly  self-conscious.  He  caught 
sight  of  Gerard  Van  Derwater  with  his  impassive  courtli- 
ness dominating  a  group  of  active  but  less  impressive  men; 
and  behind  them  he  saw  Douglas  Watson  of  Cambridge 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  guests.  .  .  but  he  pleaded  a  head- 
ache to  Forbes,  and  sought  a  secluded  corner,  where  he 
remained  until  dinner  was  announced. 

Like  all  affairs  where  men  are  alone  and  the  charming 
artifices  of  femininity  are  missing,  there  was  a  severity 
and  a  formality  which  did  not  disappear  until  the  ministra- 
tions of  wine  and  food  had  engendered  a  glow  which  did 
away  with  shyness.  The  table  was  arranged  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  U,  with  Watson  beside  the  chairman  at  the 
head. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dinner  conversation  and  hilarity 
were  growing  apace.  Men  were  forgetting  the  scramble  of 
existence  in  the  recollection  of  old  college  days,  when  their 
blood  was  like  wine  and  the  world  a  thing  of  adventure. 
Mellowed  by  retrospect,  they  laughed  over  incidents  that 
had  caused  heartburnings  at  the  time;  and  as  they  laughed, 
more  than  one  felt  a  swelling  of  the  throat.  It  was,  per- 
haps, just  an  odd  streak  of  sentiment  (and  the  man  who  is 
without  such  is  a  sorry  spectacle).  ...  or  it  may  have 
been  the  memory  of  ideals,  aspirations,  dreams — left  be- 
hind the  college  gates. 

"Gentlemen."  The  chairman  had  risen  to  his  feet. 
Cigars  were  lit;  and  he  was  greeted  with  the  usual  applause. 
"Gentlemen,  we  have  gathered  here  at  short  notice  to  wel- 


SJYNOPSIS: — Lady  Uurwent,  the  commoner 
'  wife  of  an  English  peer,  has  two  sons,  Mal- 
colm and  Dick,  and  one  daughter,  Elise.  When 
Malcom  has  joined  the  Guards  and  Elise  is  a 
beautiful  debutante  Lady  Durwent  gives  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  a  young  American  author,  Austin 
Selwyn.  The  latter  is  attracted  by  Elise.  He  is 
invited  to  a  house  party  at  the  Durwent  country 
estate.  During  his  stay  there  the  war  breaks  out 
and  in  the  course  of  a  coimtry  walk  with  Elise 
Selwyn  proposes  and  is  refused.  For  the  next 
two  years  Selwyn  remains  in  London  writing  a 
series  of  anti-war  articles  for  the  American  press. 
His  agent  in  New  York  now  suggests  his  re- 
turning to  America  to  conduct  a  lecture  tour 
under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  Mr.  Benjamin. 
An  air  raid  on  London,  the  gallant  fight  of  the 
wounded  Selwyn  to  rescue  a  little  girl  from  the 
ruins,  the  finding  of  her  dead  body,  were  part 
of  the  grim  night,  whose  close  found  him  in  the 
military  ward  of  a  London  hospital.  There  Elise 
visits  him,  and  he  announces  his  changed  view- 
point and  his  intention  of  returning  to  America, 
where  he  finds  himself  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
German.  Over  in  the  trenches  Dick  Durwent,  to 
stifle  a  panic  that  comes,  at  times,  to  all  men, 
drinks  heavily  of  a  supply  of  rum  that  fate  has 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  is  discovered  drunk 
on  duty. 

Come  an  old  boy  of  Harvard 
— Douglas  Watson.  He  has 
a  message  which  he  wants  to 
deliver  to  us,  and  not  only 
because  he  is  one  with  us  in 
tradition  would  we  listen, 
but  his  empty  sleeve  is  a 
mute  testimony  that  he  has 
fought  in  a  cause  which — 
though  not  our  own — is  one 
which  I  know  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  man  in  this 
room.  I  shall  not  detain 
you,  gentlemen,  but  ask 
your  most  attentive  hearing 
for  Mr.  Watson." 

A  S  THE  guest  of  the  even- 
-'*■  ing   rose  to  speak,   he 
was  greeted  with  prolonged 
applause,  which  broke  into 
"For  he's  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low," and  ended  in  a  college  football  yell.     Dur- 
ing it  Selwyn  sat  motionless,  his  alert  mind  trying 
to  decipher  the  difference  between  Watson's  face  and 
the  others.     It  was  not  only  that  they  were,  almost 
without    exception,    clean    shaven,    and    that    Watson 
wore  a  small  military  moustache;  the  dissimilarity  went 
beyond    that.    Although    obviously    nervous,    Watson's 
eyes  looked  steadily  ahead  as  those  of  a  man  who  has 
faced  death  and  looked  on  things  that  never  were  intended 
for  human  vision.     It  had  left  him  aged — not  aged  as  with 
years,  but  by  an  experience  which  made  all  the  keen-faced 
men  about  him  seem  clever  precocities  whose  mentalities 
had  outstripped  the  growth  of  their  souls. 

And  studying  this  phenomenon,  Selwyn  became  con- 
scious of  the  American  business  face. 

Although  differing  in  coloring  and  shape,  there  was  in 
practically  every  case,  the  lips  thin  and  straight,  the  eyes 
narrowing  and  restlessly  on  the  qui  vive,  the  nervous, 
muscular  tension  from  the  battle  for  supremacy  in  feverish 
competition,  the  dull,  leaden  complexion  of  those  who 
disregard  the  sunshine.  .  .  These  combined  in  a  clear 
impression  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  capacities  with 
which  to  meet  the  affairs  of  the  day.  What  one  missed 
in  all  their  faces  was  a  sense  of  the  centuries. 

No — not  in  all.  At  the  table  opposite  to  Selwyn  was 
Gerard  Van  Derwater,  whose  self-composure  and  air  of 
formal  courtliness  made  him,  as  always,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinctive, almost  lonely,  personality. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Watson,  as  the  applause 
and  singing  died  away.  His  fingers  pressed  nervously 
on  the  table,  and  his  first  words  were  uneven  and  jerky. 
"I  needn't  tell  you  I  am  not  a  speaker.  I  have  a  great 
message  for  you  chaps,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  express 
it.  That  was  my  reason  for  asking  to  speak  to  ex-Harvard 
men.  I  did  it  because  I  knew  I  should  have  men  who 
thought  like  I  did — men  who  looked  on  things  the  same 
way  as  myself.     I  knew  you  would  be  patient  with  me. 


Lady  Erskin  herself 
wafl  a  s>lump  little 
miniature. 


and  I  was  certain  you  would  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  I  bring  from  France." 

He  paused  momentarily,  and  shifted  his  position,  but 
his  face  had  gained  in  determination.  A  few  of  his  listeners 
encouraged  him  audibly,  but  the  remainder  waited  to  see 
what  lay  behind  the  intensity  of  his  manner. 

"I  don't  want  pity  for  my  wound,"  he  resumed.  "The 
soldier  who  comes  out  of  this  war  with  only  the  loss  of  an 
arm  is  lucky.  Put  that  aside.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me 
as  an  American  who  loves  his  country  just  as  you  do,  and 
who  once  was  proud  to  be  an  American." 

HE  RAISED  his  head  defiantly,  and  when  he  spoke 
again  the  indecision  and  the  faltering  had  vanished. 
"Gentlemen,  the  question  I  bring  is  from  France  to 
America.  It  is  more  than  a  question;  it  is  a  challenge. 
It  is  not  sent  from  one  government  to  another  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  heart  of  France  to  the  conscience  of 
America.  They  don't  understand.  Month  after  month, 
the  women  there  are  seeing  their  sons  and  husbands  killed, 
their  homes  destroyed,  and  no  end  in  sight.  And  every 
day  they  are  asking,  'Will  America  never  come?'  My 
God!  I've  seen  that  question  on  a  thousand  faces  of 
women  who  have  lost  everything  but  their  belief  in  this 
country.  I  used  to  tell  them  to  wait — it  would  come.  I 
said  it  had  to  come.  When  the  Hun  sank  the  Lusitania 
I  was  glad,  for  at  last,  I  told  them,  America  would  act. 
Do  you  know  what  the  British  Tommies  were  saying  about 
you  as  we  took  our  turn  in  the  line  and  read  in  the  papers 
how  Wilson  was  conversing  with  Germany  about  that  out- 
rage? I  could  have  killed  some  of  them  for  what  they 
said,  for  I  was  still  proud  of  my  nationality — but  time 
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went  on  and   the  French  people  asked  'When?'  and  the 
British  Tommy  laughed. 

"If  I'm  hurting  any  of  you  chaps,  think  of  what  I  felt. 
One  night  behind  the  lines  a  soldiers'  concert  party  gave  a 
show.  Two  of  the  comedians  were  gagging,  and  one  asked 
the  other  if  he  knew  what  the  French  flag  stood  for,  and 
he  said  'Yes — liberty.'  He  asked  him  again  if  he  knew 
what  the  British  flag  stood  for,  and  he  said,  'Yes — free- 
dom.' 'Then,'  he  said,  'what  does  the  American  flag 
stand  for?'  'I  can't  just  say,'  said  the  other  one,  'but 
I  know  that  it  has  stood  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  for  two  years.' 
The  crowd  roared — officers  and  men  alike.  I  wanted  to 
get  up  and  fight  the  whole  outfit;  but  what  could  I  have 
said  in  defence  of  this  nation?  America — our  country 
here — has  become  a  vulgar  joke  in  men's  mouths." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  poured  himself  a  glass  of 
water.  No  one  made  a  sound.  There  was  hot  resent- 
ment on  nearly  every  face,  but  they  would  hear  him  out 
without  interruption. 

"The  educated  classes  of  England,"  he  went  on,  "are 
different  in  their  methods,  but  mean  the  same  thing. 
They  say  it  is  America's  business  to  decide  for  herself,  but 
the  Englishman  conveys  what  he  means  in  his  voice,  not 
in  his  words.  When  I  was  hit  I  swore  I  would  come  back 
here  and  find  out  what  had  changed  the  nation  I  knew  in  the 
old  days  into  a  thing  too  yellow  to  hit  back.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  said  I  had  fought  in  a  cause  that  is  not  yours. 
jl  beg  to  differ.  There  are  hundreds  of  Americans  fighting 
to-night  in  France.  They're  with  the  Canadians — they're 
with  the  French — they're  with  the  British.  Ask  them  if 
this  cause  isn't  ours.  I  lay  beside  a  Princeton  grad  in 
hospital.  He  had  been  hit,  serving  with  the  Durhams. 
'I'm  never  going  back  to  America,'  he  said.  'I  couldn't 
stand  it.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  died — but  I  don't  think 
you  like  that  picture  any  more  than  I  do." 

Bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  crash,  Watson 
leaned  forward  and  with  flashing  eyes  poured  out  a  stream 
of  words  in  which  reproach,  taunts,  accusations,  and  plead- 
ing were  weirdly  mixed.  He  told  them  they  should  re- 
move the  statue  of  Liberty  and  substitute  one  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  In  a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  he  asked  what 
they  had  done  with  the  soul  left  them  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic.  He  pictured  the  British  troops  holding  on 
with  nothing  but  their  indomitable  cheeriness,  and  dying 
as  if  it  were  the  greatest  of  jokes.  In  one  sentence  he 
visualised  Arras  refugees  fleeing  from  it,  and  New  York 
glittering  with  prosperity.  With  no  relevancy  other  than 
that  born  of  his  tempestuous  sincerity,  he  thrust  his  words 
at  them  with  a  ring  and  an  incision  as  though  he  were  in 
the  midst  of  an  engagement. 

"That  is  all,"  he  said,  when  he  had  spoken  for  twenty 
minutes.  "In  the  name  of  those  Americans  who  have 
died  with  the  Allies;  in  the  name  of  the Lusiiania's  murder- 
ed; in  the  name  of  civilization — I  ask.  What  have  you  done 
with  America's  souU" 

He  sat  down  amidst  a  strained  silence.  Everywhere 
men's  faces  were  twitching  with  repressed  fury.  Some 
were  livid,  and  others  bit  their  lips  to  keep  back  the  hot 
words  that  clamored  for  utterance.  The  chairman  made 
no  attempt  to  rise,  but  by  a  subconscious  unanimity  of 
thought  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  one  man  whose  ap- 
pearance had  undergone  no  change.  As  if  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  legal  presentation  of  an  impersonal  case, 
Gerard  Van  Derwater  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with 
the  same  courtly  detachment  he  had  shown  from  the 
beginning  of  the  afifair. 

"  \|R.  VAN  DERWATER,"  said  thejchair- 
^^^  man   hoarsely;   and  a  murmur  indi- 
cated that  he  had  voiced  the  wish  of  the 

gathering. 

Slowly,  almost  ponderously,  the  diplomat 

rose,  bowing  to  the  chairman 

;ind  then  to  Watson,  who  was 

looking  straight  ahead,  his  face 

flushed  crimson. 
"Mr.  Chairman  — 

Mr.  Watson — Gentle- 
men," said  Van  Der- 

■vater.  He  stroked  his 

rhin  meditatively,and 

looked   calmly   about 

as  though  leisurely  re- 

'■:illing    a    tit-bit    of 

anecdote     or    quota- 
tion.       "Our    friend 

from  overseas  has  not 

erred  on  the  side  of 
ubl«rfuge.      He   has 

i'oen  frank  —  excel- 

"ntly  frank.  He  hal- 
oid us  that  this  Re- 
public has  become  a 

jest,  and  that  we  are 

responsible.   I  assume 

from  several  of  your 

faces  tha'  you  are  not 

pleased  with  the  truth. 

Surely    you    did    not 

need  Mr,  W»tson  tc 
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tell  you  what  they  are  saying  in  England  and  France. 
That  has  been  obvious — unpleasantly  obvious — and,  I 
suppose,  obviously  unpleasant." 

He  smiled  with  a  little  touch  of  irony,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar  to  a  plate. 

"Mr.  Watson,"  he  resumed,  "has asked  what  we  have 
done  with  America's  soul.  That  is  a  telling  phrase,  and  I 
should  like  to  meet  it  with  an  equally  telling  one — but 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  phraseology,  but  of  the  deepest 
thought.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will,  look  back  with  me  over 
the  brief  history  of  this  Republic.  There  are  great  truths 
hidden  in  the  Past. 

"In  1778  Monsieur  Turgot  wrote  that  America  was  the 
hope  of  the  human  race — that  the  earth  could  see  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  of  the  asylum  at  last  open  to  the  down- 
trodden of  all  nations.  Three  years  later,  the  Abb  6 
Taynals,  writing  of  the  American  Revolution,  said  :  'At 
the  sound  of  the  snapping  chains,  our  own  fetters  seem  to 
grow  lighter,  and  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  air 
we  breathe  grows  purer  at  the  news  that  the  universe 
counts  some  tyrants  the  less.'  Ten  years  after  that  the 
editor  Prudhomme  declared,  'Philosophy  and  America 
have  brought  about  the  French  Revolution.' 

"I  will  not  weary  you,  gentlemen,  with  further  extracts, 
but  I  ask  you  to  note — and  this  is  something  which  many  of 
our  public  men  have  forgotten  to-day — that  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  our  career  we  were  inextricably  involved 
with  European  affairs.  Entangling  alliances — no!  But 
segregation — impossible!" 

For  an  instant  his  cold,  academic  manner  was  galvanized 
into  emphasis.  His  listeners,  who  were  still  smarting  under 
Watson's  words,  and  had  been  restless  at  the  unimpas- 
sioned  tone  of  Van  Derwater's  reply,  began  to  feel  the  grip 
of  his  slowly  developing  logic. 

"Thus,"  the  speaker  went  on,  "at  the  commencement, 
our  national  destiny  became  a  thing  dominated  by  the 
philosophy  of  humanitarianism.  When  we  had  shed  our 
swaddling  clothes  and  taken  form  as  a  people,  the  issue  of 
the  North  and  the  South  began  to  rise.  Because  of  his 
realization  of  the  part  America  had  to  play  in  human 
affairs,  Lincoln,  the  great-hearted  Lincoln,  said  we  must 
have  war.  Against  the  counsel  of  his  cabinet,  loathing 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  bloodshed,  this  man  of  the 
people  declared  that  there  could  be  no  North  or  South, 
but  only  America.  And  to  secure  that  he  plunged  this 
country  into  a  four  years'  war — four  years  of  untold 
suffering  and  terrible  bravery.  When,  during  the  struggle, 
Lincoln  was  informed  that  peace  could  be  had  by  dropping 
the  question  of  the  slaves'  emancipation,  his  answer  was  the 
proclamation  that  all  men  were  free.  With  his  great  heart 
bleeding,  he  said,  'The  war  must  go  on.'  Philosophy  and 
America  brought  on  the  French  Revolution.  Philosophy 
and  humanitarianism  brought  on  the  war  of  North  and 
South. 

"The  psychology  of  America,  which  had  been  hidden 
beneath  the  physical  side  of  our  rebellion,  took  definite 
form  as  a  result.  The  gates  of  the  country  were  open  to 
the  entire  world.     The  downtrodden,  the  persecuted,  the 
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discouraged,  the  helpless.  .  .  no  matter  of  what  creed  or 
nationality,  they  saw  the  rainbow  of  hope.  By  hundreds' 
of  thousands  they  poured  into  this  country.  Slav  and' 
Teuton,  Galician,  Italian,  Belgian,  Jew,  in  an  endless 
stream  they  came  to  America,  and,  true  to  Washington: 
and  Lincoln,  she  received  them  with  the  words,  'Welcome^ 
free  men.'  And  so  we  shouldered  the  burdens  of  the  Past, 
and  men  who  had  been  slaves — white  as  well  as  black — 
drank  from  the  fountain  of  freedom." 

'"pHERE  was  no  applause,  but  men  were  leaning  forward,. 
A  afraid  they  might  miss  a  single  word.  Van  Derwater's; 
depth  of  human  understanding,  his  lack  of  passion,  his 
solitariness  that  had  been  likened  to  an  air  of  impending' 
tragedy,  held  his  listeners  with  a  magic  no  one  could  have' 
explained.  He  might  have  come  as  a  spirit  of  times  that 
had  passed,  so  charged  with  the  ages  was  his  strange,, 
powerful  personality. 

"FVom  an  open  sky,"  he  continued,  "came  the  present 
war.  The  older  nations,  knit  by  tradition  and  startled  by 
its  imminence,  flew  to  arms  at  a  word  from  their  leaders. 
France,  who  had  been  our  friend,  looked  to  us;  but  what 
was  our  position?  In  fifty  tongues  our  citizens  cried  out 
that  it  was  to  escape  war  that  they  had  come  to  America. 
Could  we  tell  the  Jew  that  Russia,  which  had  persecuted 
him  to  the  point  of  madness,  was  on  the  side  of  mercy?" 
Could  we  convince  the  Teuton  that  his  Fatherland  had 
become  sudddenly  peopled  with  savages?  Could  we  say 
to  the  Irishman,  bitterly  antagonistic  to  England,  that 
Britain  was  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  small  nations?" 
Could  we  ask  the  Greek,  the  Pole,  the  Galician,  to  go  back 
to  the  continent  from  which  they  had  come,  and  give  their 
blood  that  the  old  order  of  things  might  go  on? 

"But,  you  ask,  what  of  the  real  American,  descended 
from  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Rebellion  and  the  Civil 
War?  Yes — what  of  him?  From  earliest  boyhood  he 
has  been  taught  that  Britain  is  our  traditional  enemy. 
To  secure  existence  we  had  to  fight  her.  To  maintain 
existence  we  fought  her  again  in  1812.  When  we  were- 
locked  in  a  death-struggle  with  the  rebellious  South,  she- 
tried  to  hurt  our  cause — although  history  will  show  that 
the  real  heart  of  Britain  was  solidly  with  the  North.  In 
one  day  could  we  change  the  teaching  of  a  lifetime?  The 
soul  of  America  was  not  dead,  but  it  was  buried  beneath 
the  conflicting  elements  in  which  lay  her  ultimate  strength- 
but  her  present  weakness. 

"What,  then,  was  the  situation?  Events  had  outridden, 
our  national  development.  Whether  it  could  have  been 
avoided  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Whether  our  education  was 
at  fault,  or  whether  materialism  had  made  us  blind — 
these  things  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  only  know  that  this  war 
found  us  potentially  a  nation  but  actually  a  babel  of 
tongues.  Without  philosophy  and  humanitarianism  this 
nation  could  not  go  to  war — and  in  those  two  things  we 
were  not  ready. 

"I  do  not  belittle  the  many  gallant  men  who  have  left 
these  shores  to  fight  with  the  Allies,  but  I  say  that  in  a 
world  crisis  the  voices  of  individuals  cannot  be  heard  unless 
they  speak  through  the  medium  of  their  nationality.   The 
qufstion  from  France  is  not  'Will  Americans  never  come?' 
but  'Will  America  never  come?'  When  the  war 
found  the  Americanisation  of  our  people  unfin- 
ished,it  became  theduty  of  every  loyal  man  in 
the  Republic  to  give  his  life-blood  to  achieve 
solidarity.     Do  you  think  we  could  not  see 
that  the  Allies  were  fighting  our  battle?    It 
was  impossible  for  this  nation  that 
had  shouldered  the  problems  of 
the  Old  World  not  to  see  it — so 
we    began    the    edu- 
cation of  all  our  people. 
We  could  have  hurled 
this  nation  into  war 
at  almost  any  hour  by 
an  appeal  to  national 
dignity,  but  our  des- 
tiny  was   imperative 
in  its  demands.    Not 
in  heat,  which  would 
be  bound  to  cool;  not 
in  revenge,  which 
would  f  oon  be  forgot- 
ten; but  by  philosophy 
and  liuniiiiii1ariani;m 
alone  could  this  great 
republic    go  to  war." 
A    messenger    had 
entered  the  room  and 
handed  a  note  to  the 
chairman.     It  was  passed  along  to 
Van  Derwater's  place  and  left  in 
front  of  him.     He  took  it  up  with- 
out opening  it,  and  fingered  it  idly 
as  he  spoke. 
"A  nation  does  not  need  to  be  at  war,"  he 
went  on,  "to  find  that  traitors  are  in  her  midst. 
The  struggle  of  tliis  Administration  for  unity  of 
thought  has  been  thwarted  right  and  left  by  men  of  no 
vision,  men  drunk  with  greed,  men  blinded  with  education 
Continued  on  Page  50 
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Canada's  Views  on  the  Polish  Situation 

Danger  of  Further  Wars  Must  be  Prevented 


BACK  of  all  the  comments  of  the  Canadian  Press  on 
the  present  situation  in  Poland  is  the  haunting 
dread  that  this  situation  might  be  the  opening 
doors  of  another  great  war  that  might  again  embroil 
Europe  and  once  more  steep  the  world  in  blood.  There  is 
also  the  underlying  determination  that  such  a  thing  must 
not  be,  and  that  some  arrangement  must  be  reached  that 
will  protect  the  world  from  anything  remotely  approach- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  Armageddon  the  world  has  lived 
through  in  the  years  past. 

The  importance  that  is  set  on  this  struggle,  in  itself  of 
comparatively  limited  numerical  importance,  is  evidenced 
by  such  comments  as  this  from  the  Toronto  Globe. 

"News  of  an  armistice  would  brighten  the  European 
sky  more  than  any  event  since  Germany's  surrender." 

The  Montreal  Stiar  in  an  editorial,  "The  Clouds  are 
Lifting,"  outlines  the  armistice  terms  suggested  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  states  that  they  "afford  the 
first  real  promise  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  hostilities 
which  have  threatened  for  four  weeks  to  make  Central 
Europe  once  again  the  battle-ground  of  the  nations.  They 
are  reassuring,"  it  continues,  "in  that  they  conform  closely 
with  the  minimum  terms  which  Lloyd  George  laid  down 
ten  days  ago  as  an  acceptable  basis  of  settlement." 

The  Regina  Post,  commenting  on  the  situation,  before 
the  later  turn  of  events  that  had  swung  the  pendulum  once 
more  in  favor  of  Poland,  stated: 

"The  Allies  have  only  one  course  open  to  them  if 
Lenine's  troops  continue  to  press  forward.  They  must  go 
to  the  aid  of  Poland  and  enter  into  war  on  an  elaborate 
scale  with  Russia.  This  situation,"  it  continues,  "is  as 
unfortunate  as  it  was  unnecessary,"  and  goes  on  to  show 
that  Poland's  grab  for  power  was  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  her  difficulty.  With  it  all,  however,  the 
Posl  sees  no  other  course  but  to  uphold  Poland. 

The  Manitoba  Free  Press  on  the  other  hand  sees  in  the 
present  armed  conflict  in  North  Europe  a  situation  that 
plays  definitely  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet. 

"It  enables  them  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  the 
negotiations  which  will  give  Russia  back  her  place  in  the 
European  family  of  nations.     After  nearly  two  years  of 


— Pease  in  the  Newark   "News." 
What   are  they  gfoinsr  to  do   about  it? 

fruitless  "adventuring"  against  the  Soviets,  that  is  the 
position  the  "leading  powers  of  the  Entente"  must  accept, 
or  take  the  desperate  alternative  of  declaring  a  war  whose 
potentialities  British  statesmen,  at  least,  are  in  no  wise 
anxious  to  contemplate,  let  alone  set  free." 

"The  Allies,"  it  concludes,  "cannot  safely  make  war  on 
Russia.  That  is  the  dominating  fact  and  the  augury 
from  which  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  European  turmoil 
may  be  predicted." 

The  Calgary  Alberian  voices  a  very  urgent  plea  for 
peace;  that  this  bickering  of  one  force  with  another  that 


endangers  the  peace  of  the  world  shall  be  brought  to~  a 
close. 

"There  are  many  little  wars,"  it  says,  "in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  the  most  serious  being  the  war  between  the 
Soviet  government  and  the  Polish  people.  These  dis- 
turbances prevent  universal  peace.  But  the  big  nations 
of  the  world,  and  the  people  of  the  earth,  have  no  liking  for 
war.  What  the  world  desires  more  than  anything  else 
at  the  present  time  is  real  peace." 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  too  sees  the  need  of  im- 
mediate action  to  bring  about  peace  with  the  Soviet,  and 
so  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  Europe  that  is  being  so  serious- 
ly jeopardized  by  such  situations  as  exist  in  Poland  at  the 
present  time. 

"The  danger,"  it  contends,  "is  not  so  much  that  of 
military  domination  by  the  Reds,  but  the  affording  of 
an  opportunity  to  Germany  to  tear  up  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
This  would  re-create  the  European  war,  and  bring  the 
world  to  disaster.  The  supreme  effort  of  British  leaders 
is  required  to  stave  off  the  development  of  another  great 
crisis.  The  policy  of  making  peace  with  Russia  has  been 
very  unpopular  in  France,  but  even  the  French  Govern 
ment  now  has  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Government." 

"Seemingly,"  says  the  Edmonton  Bulletin,  "the 
governments  of  Britain  and  Prance  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  process  of 
sacrificing  friends  at  the  request  of  enemies,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  they  will  both  stand  together  and 
stand  by  their  associates.  It  was  high  time  that  that  dec- 
laration of  a  positive  Allied  policy  was  made.  It  can  have 
only  one  effect,  that  of  reassuring  all  the  Allied  states  that 
it  is  to  their  interests  to  preserve  a  solid  front  until  the 
turmoil  has  subsided  and  national  affairs  have  been  restor- 
ed on  a  permanent  basis." 

It  is  evident  that  while  the  sympathy  of  Canadians  is 
emphatically  with  the  Poles  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
time  has  come  when  differences  should  be  met  by  negotia- 
tion and  not  by  appeal  to  arms.  There  is  an  unquestioned 
feeling  that  it  is  no  time  for  war,  and  that  every  means 
should  be  adopted  to  forestall  such  a  thing  at  the  present 
time  and  to  provide  against  it  in  the  future. 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


The  Susceptable  Police. — Within  a  year  six  Chicago 
policewomen  have  resigned  and  left  the  force.  They 
merely  arrested  six  male  culprits  and  instead  of  sending 
them  down,  took  them  down  for  life. — Quebec  Telegraph. 

*  *  *  * 

Mere  Amateurs. — Passengers  on  a  railroad  train  in 
the  West  have  been  robbed  by  what  are  designated  in  the 
despatches  as  "amateur  highwaymen,"  this  apparently  at 
once  diverting  suspicion  from  the  Pullman  car  porters. — 
Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

From  Experience.— Old  Doc  Cook  could  tell  Lenine 
there  is  little  profit  in  making  a  dash  for  the  Pole.— King- 
ston, Ont.  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

No  Dearth  of  News.— People  used  to  ask,  what  would 
be  in  the  papers  when  the  war  stopped,  but  things  keep 
right  on  happening.— Regina  Post. 

*  *  *  * 

Fatal  Beauty.— A  New  York  woman  poured  acid  on 
her  husband's  handsome  face  because  he  was  too  attrac- 
tive and  killed  him.  That  is  a  danger  most  of  us  husbands 
do  not  run. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Difference.— Repentence  is  often  confounded  with 
determination  not  to  get  caught  again.— Cobalt  Nugget. 

*  *  *  » 

Not  Wet  Goods.— Prohibition  suits  are  said  to  be 
quite  the  rage  on  the  Port  Stanley  beach.  They  are  the 
kind  you  put  on  and  keep  dry.— St.  Thomas,  Ont.  Times- 
Journal. 

*  *  *  » 

The  Wrong  Crop.— Another  little  trouble  is  that  too 
few  people  are  raising  food  and  too  many  are  raising  hell. — 
Kingston,  Ont.  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  » 

Small  and  Useless. — The  new  cent  piece  is  said  to 
have  made  its  appearance  in  the  city  but  few  people  have 
seen  it.  This  is  on  par  with  what  it  will  buy  nowadays. — 
Kingston  Standard. 


Fore  Ordained. — An  ordinary  woman's  waist  is  thirty 
inches  around.  An  ordinary  man's  arm  is  about  thirty 
inches  long.  How  admirable  are  thy  works,  oh  nature! — 
Kerroberk,  Sask.  Citizen. 

*  *  *  * 

Naturalists  Note. — Says  an  exchange:  "One  of  the 
most  curious  of  fishes  is  the  puffer,  so  called  because  of  its 
strange  power  to  inflate  its  stomach.  We  have  a  lot  of 
'puffers'  right  in  our  midst  with  the  same  power,  only  we 
don't  call  them  fish — that  is,  not  to  their  face." — Owen 
Sound,  Ont.  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  * 

What's  in  a  Name? — Amongst  the  other  evils  resulting 
from  the  nefarious  activities  of  the  Red  forces  may  be 
noted  the  re-entry  of  that  unspellable,  unpronouncable 
nuisance,  Przasnysz  into  the  daily  despatches. — Toronto 
Star. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Real  Job. — The  Chicago  News  is  convinced  that 
trying  to  get  the  Soviet  Government  into  any  sort  of  work- 
able agreement  recalls  the  late  Col.  Roosevelt's  simile  of 
"nailing  cranberry  jelly  to  the  wall." — Toronto  Globe. 

*  *  »  • 

Has  Enough  on  Hand.— -The  western  farmer  has 
plenty  to  keep  him  busy  these  days  without  advice. — 
Manitobai^ree  Press. 

*  *  *  » 

Still  Winning  the  War. — Surrendered  German  war- 
ships arriving  in  the  United  States  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Uncle  Sam  continues  to  do  his  bit  toward  winning 
the  war. — Toronto  Mail  andEmpire. 

*  *  *  * 

Fitted  For  the  Job.— The  Shah  of  Persia  has  abdicated, 
according  to  the  news  from  an  European  paper.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  a  republic  has  been  established  the 
Alberian  would  like  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  Canadian 
politicians  who  would  make  satisfactory  successors  to  the 
Persian  Shah. — Calgary  Alberian. 

*  *  *  * 

Brick-Bat  Freedom. — If  Irishmen  have  not  lost  their 
traditional  sense  of  humor  some  of  them  must  be  enjoying 


the  spectacle  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  offering  Dr. 
Mannix  the  freedom  of  that  city. — TorontoGtobe.  ■.^, 

t  *  *  * 

A  Cellar  Viewpoint. — To  find  some  men's  attitude  on 
the  liquor  question  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  inside  of  their 
cellar. — Cobalt,  Ont.  Nugget. 

*  *  *  * 

Neutral  Horse  Racing.— It's  easier  to  win  money  by  a 
mental  bet  on  a  horse  race  than  it  is  by  an  actual  wager. — 
Fredericton,  N.B.  Mail. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Satisfied  Customer.— Headline:  "Wilson  Pleases  the 
Swiss."  Well,  that's  something  to  be  thankful  for,  any- 
way, isn't  it,  Mr.  President?— London,  Ont.  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  * 

Would  Use  More  Care.— If  men  could  but  see  the 
consequences  of  the  evil  things  they  do  they  would  prob- 
ably try  to  avoid  the  consequences  while  they  were  doing 
the  evil. — Toronto  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Bore. — Is  a  double-barreled  nuisance.  As  the 
Dearborn  Independent  says,  he  doesn't  know  how  to  waste 
his  time  alone. — Regina  Post. 

*  «  *  * 

A  Choice  in  Ravens.— In  these  days  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  we'd  rather  have  Elijah's  raven  than  Poe's. — 
Calgary  Alberian. 

*  *  *  * 

That  New  Treatment.— A  Los  Angeles  man,  aged  84, 
has  started  taking  dancing  lessons.  One  of  the  monkeys 
at  the  zoo  must  be  minus  a  few  glands. — Vancouver 
Province. 

*  *  *  * 

They  Are  Satisfied. — British  workers,  who  undoubted- 
ly won  one  war,  seem  quite  disinclined  to  win  any  more. — 
Toronto  Telegram. 

*  *  *  * 

Changing  Indications. — Once  price  was  an  indication 
of  value;  now  it  is  an  indication  of  nerve. — Kingston  Whig. 
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new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Will  Britain  Suffer  Eclipse  by  Sea? 

Naval  Expert  Deprecates  Government  Control  of  Shipping  If  Supremacy  Is  To  Be  Retained. 


r^ISCUSSING  the  prospects  of  Great 
*-^  Britain  retaining  her  position  as 
first  maritime  power,  Archibald  Hurd  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  speaks  strongly 
against  the  State  control  of  shipping. 
He  says  in  part: —   • 

In  contrast  with  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  entirely  dependent  up- 
on the  sea.  "Upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom lives  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  port,  and 
a  further  20  per  cent,  on  canals  which  are 
served  by  ports.  There  is  no  considerable 
centre  of  population  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  dependent  on  oversea 
trade  which  is  more  than  fifty  miles  from  a 
port.  These  ports  range  from  the  big 
ports  which  are  able  to  accommodate 
ships  of  all  sizes,  down  to  those  which  can 
only  handle  the  small  coaster  of  100  tons, 
and  in  great  measure  the  number  of  people 
to  be  served  already  determines  the  capa- 
city of  the  port." 

//  by  any  chance,  whether  foreign  com- 
petition   or   Government    interference    with 
what  is  essentially  an  individualistic  in- 
stitution,  our  mercantile  marine  seriously 
declined,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  half  our 
working  population  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury we  supported  a  population  of  rather 
less  than   16,400,000,  whereas  to-day  we 
maintain  on  a  far  higher  standard  of  living 
no  fewer  than  47,000,000,  the  population 
of  Ireland  in  the  meantime  having  de- 
clined   by    upwards    of    1,000,000.     It   is 
apparent   that   our   sea-power   is   an   ex- 
pression   of    national    necessity.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions 
throughout  the  country  are  still  unconscious 
of  the  extent  to  which  their  members  are 
dependent  for  work  on  the  external  trade 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  initiative, 
courage,  and  resource  of  the  great  pioneers 
of  British  industry.     We  do  not  live  in  an 
'•conomic    vacuum,    as    their    statements 
suggest;   our   prosperity   depends   on   our 
ability  to  hold  our   place  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  to  maintain  our  supremacy  on 
the  seas,    our    merchant     ships    serving 
us  as  the  railways  serve  the  United  States. 
The  movement  of  Labour  opinion  in- 
dicates that  the  lessons  of  the  disastrous 
Government  control  during  the  war  have 
been  lost  upon   no  small  portion  of  the 
people   of   this   country,   for   the   Labour 
Party  is  committed  to  the  nationalization 
of  shipping. 

The  conception  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine,  worked  by  a  central  organ- 
ization, is  one  which  is  calculated  to  make 
experienced  shipowners,  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  despair  of  the 
sanity  of  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
It  would  have  to  control  the  movement  of 
upwards  of  8,000  steatnships,  apart  from 
several  thousand  sailing  vessels,  barges, 
tenders,''  and  the  other  miscellaneous  craft 
which  serve  the  larger  ships;  and  of  those 
steams'.iips  no  mean  proportion  trade  be- 
tween foreign  ports  carrying  at  times  ex- 
clusively foreign  goods. 

We  can  only  hope  to  hold  our  position 
on  the  seas  if  the  British  mercantile  marine 


By  ARCHIBALD  HURD. 

is  able  to  offer  efficient  service.  It  was 
efficient  service  which  enabled  us  to  attain 
the  position  of  carriers  of  half  the  ocean- 
borne  commerce  in  the  world.  Because 
Government  control  all  the  world  over  is 
necessarily  inefficient,  the  organization 
reacting  only  slowly  to  changing  conditions, 
American  shipowners  and  merchants  have 
been  led  to  demand  that  Government- 
built  vessels  shall  be  transferred  to  private 
ownership,  the  State  merely  assisting  to 
encourage  shipping  by  the  reservation  of 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
its  dependencies  (including  the  Philip- 
pines,) by  the  dexterous  manipulation  of 
the  tariff,  by  legislation  favoring  American 
shipowners  at  the  expense  of  rivals,  or  by 
other  measures,  such  as  Germany  adopted 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
If,  in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
American  policy,  this  country  were  to 
nationalize  its  shipping,  not  only  would  the 
mercantile  marine  shrink  under  costly  and 
wasteful  administrative  methods,  but  its 
decline  would  affect  adversely  every  trade 
and  industry  in  this  country,  reducing  the 
volume  of  employment.  In  particular, 
the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries 
would  be  injured,  for  our  maritime  su- 
premacy supports  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  will  in  future  have  their  most 
serious  rivals  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

We  shall  be  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
if  we  imagine  that  now  that  Germany 
has  for  a  time  been  banished  from  the  seas, 
we  have  little  serious  competition  to  fear. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  movement 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  supported 
not  merely  by  large  sections  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  trading  classes,  but  by  no 
mean  portion  of  the  workers.  And  there 
are  other  mercantile  marines  besides  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  competition 
of  Japan,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europe,  in  the  sea-carrying 
trade,  will  be  more  severe  in  the  future 
than  it  was  before  the  war.  These  ship- 
owners have  built  up  large  reserves,  and 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  immune  from 
many  restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon 
British    shipowners    by    Parliament,    be- 


sides being  subject  to  far  less  onerous 
taxation. 

Apart  from  questions  of  efficiency,  the 
overwhelming  argument  against  nation- 
alization of  shipping  which  must  appeal 
to  all  who  desire  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  in  particular,  is  that  State 
Control  might  bring  the  two  countries 
into    positions    of    definite    antagonism. 

We  are  face  to  face  in  the  demand  for 
nationalization  with  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  especially  the  peace  of 
the  English  speaking  peoples.  It  would 
involve  the  respective  Governments  in 
disputes,  the  consequences  of  which  would 
be  far  more  serious  than  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  occur  from  time  to  time 
between  individual  traders.  Individual 
traders   when   they   have   a    dispute   can 


either  refer  it  to  a  court  of  law  or  com- 
promise. They  may  even  fight  it  out, 
but  the  fight  is  one  in  which  only  guineas 
are  split  and  only  themselves  are  involved. 
"With  Governrnents  as  parties  to  disputes 
the  point  of  national  honor  would  preclude 
compromise,  and  there  would  be  no  court 
of  appeal  save  the  appeal  of  arms." 

We  in  this  insular  country  cannot  recog- 
nize too  soon  that  in  the  immediate  future 
we,  as  the  foremost  sea-carriers  of  the 
world,  shall  be  confronted  with  keen  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  American  and 
other  mercantile  marines.  So  long  as 
that  competition  is  conducted  with  justice 
and  equity,  we  shall  have  no  cause  of 
complaint;  and,  even  if  American  shipping 
is  subsidized  or  otherwise  favored  by  State 
policy,  it  will  behoove  us  to  watch  the  course 
of  events  without  feelings  of  bitterness  or 
animosity.  We  possess  no  inalienable 
right  to  the  position  of  the  sea-carriers  of 
the  world,  and  if  we  are  to  regain  our 
primacy  we  must  do  so  by  offering,  as  we 
offered  in  1914  and  earlier  years,  the  most 
efficient  service,  and,  for  the  rest,  place 
our  reliance  on  the  sea  instinct  and  sea 
aptitudes  which  we  have  inherited. 


The  New  Diplomacy 

The  Changes  That  Must  Come  in  the  Intercommunication  of 
Race — Germany's  Part  Therein. 

By   COUNT   VON   BERNSTORFF 


TN  AN  article  appearing  in  the  Neue 
*■  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  Count  Von  Berns- 
torff,  who  was  German  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  when  that  country  was 
not,  as  now,  at  war  with  Germany, 
contends  that  a  world  was  destroyed  with 
the  signing  of  peace,  and  that  out  of  its 
ruins  there  must  grow  a  new  world,  in 
which  Imperialism  shall  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  sees  in  the  League  of  Nations 
not  as  now  constituted,  but  as  it  may  be- 
come, the  great  hope  of  the  world.  He 
sees  Germany,  a  republican  Germany,  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  League.  He  also 
gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  G'er- 
many  can  never  again  be  anything  but  a 
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premier. 

Count  Czernin  says,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  book  upon  the  World  War: 
"In  spite  of  all  their  apparent  power,  in 
spite  of  their  mighty  armies,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Council  of  Four  presumed  to  un- 
dertake, a  world  was  destroyed  at  Ver- 
sailles. Neither  Versailles  nor  Saint- 
Germain  has  produced  a  work  which 
will  endure.  Slowly  and  with  untold 
pains  a  new  world  will  be  born.  Glory 
to  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
build this  new  world." 

"The  Age  of  Imperialism,"  as  some 
call  our  epoch,  culminated  at  Versailles. 
Will  its  end  be  sudden?  Was  the  Con- 
gress of  Versiylles  the  last  bestial  orgy  of  a 
moribund  world-conception?  Or  will  it 
take  another  world  tragedy  to  remove  the 
Moloch  of  Imperialism  from  the  stage  of 
history  for  good  and  all?  Until  this  ques- 
tion is  answered,  we  cannot  answer  a 
second  question,  whether  a  new  diplomacy 
will  evolve  out  of  the  present  chaos,  or 
the  old  methods  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, characterized  by  secrecy  and 
imperialist  intrigue,  are  to  continue. 
Our  future  foreign  policy  thus  prom- 
ises to  be  involved  in  a  coming  battle 
between  the  new  diplomacy  and  the 
old  imperialism. 

President  Wilson  was  the  first  prom- 
inent statesman  to  emphasize  during 
the  war  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  better 
diplomatic  system,  to  insure  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  Wilson  stated  prob- 
lems but  did  not  solve  them.  We  may 
consider  the  physical  breakdown  of  the 
President  either  the  cause  or  the  conse- 
quence of  his  failure.  However  that  may 
be,  I  consider  it  the  mission  of  the  German 
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people  to  take  up  with  peaceful  means  the 
fight  for  a  new  diplomacy  where  Wilson 
relinquished  it. 

Many  will  raise  the  objection  that 
our  nation  can  no  longer  have  a  foreign 
policy,  because  it  has  no  power.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  power  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  enforcing  political  plans 
and  ideals.  But  this  power  need  not  be 
exclusively  military.  Let  us  merely  re- 
call the  damage  we  suffered  during  the 
recent  war  on  account  of  our  political 
backwardness,  and  on  account  of  hav- 
ing arrayed  against  us  the  idealism  of 
the  whole  world.  Let  us  recall  again 
the  unhappy  and  powerful  propaganda 
of  Bolshevism,  at  a  time  when  Russia 
was  helpless  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  If  the  German  nation  places 
itself  unitedly  behind  a  policy  of  ideal- 
ism and  moral  justice,  our  nation  of 
eighty  million  people  cannot  be  ignored, 
although  its  physical  power  is  shat- 
tered and  it  has  neither  an  army  nor  a 
fleet. 

No  new  diplomacy  can  rise  in  Ger- 
many without  the  support  of  public 
opinion.  That  public  opinion  should 
guard  against  crystallizing  in  nation- 
alist slogans,  but  it  should  none  the 
less  be  an  unmistakable  expression  of 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  nation. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  public  sentiment  of  Germany,  be- 
cause it  must  create  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  success  of  a  new  di- 
plomacy. Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
the  first  condition  relates  to  domestic 
policies.  Germany's  restoration,  which 
is  the  profoundest  hope  and  highest 
political  end  of  every  citizen,  can  be 
realized  only  through  democracy.  Every 
effort  to  recover  new  vitality,  new  free- 
dom, and  new  greatness,  by  any  other  road, 
will  lead  to  nothing  but  disappointment, 
failure,  and  misery. 

Even  the  Germans  who  are  not  convinc- 
ed Republicans  and  Democrats  must  learn 
to  recognize  that  for  practical  political 
reasons  any  other  form  of  government 
is  impossible.  We  cannot  recover  our 
prosperity  under  any  other  condition, 
because  the  Entente  will  halt  us  promptly 
if  we  yen  rre  to  set  up  either  a  reactionary 
constitutio    or  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

We  can  now  discover  in  the  speeches 
of  Entente  statesmen  a  dawning  recog- 
nition that  the  treaties  of  Versailles 
and  Saint-Germain  must  be  revised, 
unless  the  whole  world  is  to  plunge  into 
ruin.  In  the  meantime,  however,  other 
countries  seem  to  be  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  dictators  of  Versailles  com- 
mitted a  disastrous  blunder  when  they 
neglected  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
programme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world,  and  confined  themselves  instead 
solely  to  punishing  Germany.  Neither  the 
war  nor  the  period  after  the  war  has 
brought  forward  a  single  statesman  wit'i  a 
mind  and  genius  large  enough  to  com 
prehend  the  immense  world-embracing 
problem  facing  us. 

A  new  diplomacy  cannot  be  born  un- 
til the  present  distortion  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  been  converted  into  an 
ideal  league.  Under  any  other  condi- 
tions the  Entente  will  attempt  to  rule 
the  world  by  a  second  Holy  Alliance, 
evoking  inevitably  a  counter-alliance; 
and  like  all  previous  groups  relying 
merely  upon  force,  it  too  will  disappear 
into  the  Orkus  of  world  history,  sur- 
rendering its  supremacy  to  some  new 
and  stronger  group. 

So  great  is  the  injury  done  to  the 
idea  of  a  league  of  nations  by  the  Cove- 
nant of  Versailles,  that  most  Germans 
now  regard  a  reform  of  its  constitution 
Utopian.  So  they  propose  a  foreign 
policy  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  speedy  or  at  least  ultimate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Entente.  However,  in  spite 
of  its  present  unpopularity,  the  idea  of 
a  league  of  nations  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail, because  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
hope  for  the  world.  According  to  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  revise  its 
terms.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  for- 
get that,  in  spite  of  all  the  faults  in  its 
construction,  a  league  of  nations  is  really 
m  existence  for  the  first  time  in  history— 
a  league  which  Immanuel  Kant  character- 
ized more  than  a  century  ago  as  a  German 
conception,  and  as  an  imperative  ideal  of 
humanity. 

A  German  whose  moral  fancies  are  averse 
to  substituting  judicial  procedure  for  force 
of  arms,  who  refuses  faith  to  the  ideal  of  a 
league  of  nations  and  insists  on  regarding 


it  Utopian,  should  in  any'  case  have 
enough  practical  common  sense  to  know 
that  progress  toward  an  ideal  league  of 
nations  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
Germany.  If  the  fever  of  nationalism 
should  seize  our  people  again,  the  Entente 
will  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  let  us  regain  our 
strength.  We  must  keep  firmly  before 
us  the  fact  that  our  new  diplomacy  must 
have  for  its  primary  and  principal  object 
the  moral  and  economic  regeneration  of 
the  German  nation.  Under  any  other 
condition  we  shall  continue  to  be  an  object 
and  not  a  subject  in  international  affairs; 
and  even  were  the  Bintente  to  fall,  our 
situation  would  not  be  improved.  More 
than  this,  our  new  diplomacy  must  aim 
conscientiously  to  fulfill  so  far  as  we  are 
able  our  obligations  under  the  treaty  we 
have  signed.  This  is  demanded  of  us  by 
those  considerations  of  loyalty  and  honor 
which  must  inspire  a  new  diplomacy. 
The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  part 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  in  spite  of  all 
its  defects  it  remains  the  best  feature  of 
that  treaty.  It  provides  us  at  least  with  a 
hope,  which  is  denied  by  every  other  pro- 
vision of  that  document.  If  we  become 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
shall  enjoy  equal  and  reciprocal  rights  with 
all  other  countries.  Only  by  establishing 
such  equal  and  reciprocal  rights,  will  it  be 
possible  to  restore  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  world,  which  is  an  impera- 
tive condition  precedent  for  the  recovery 
of  Europe.  This  new  economic  structure 
can  have  no  other  foundation  than  a  league 
of  nations;  and  only  from  such  an  organiza- 
tion can  we  procure  the  economic  aid  which 
will  compensate  us  in  some  degree  for  what 
we  have  lost. 

I  consider  it  illusory  for  Germany  to 
inaugurate  an  active  agitation  abroad 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  with  in- 
dividual   Entente    states,    with    a    view 


to  securing  a  revision  of  the  treaties  of 
Versailles  and  Saint-Germain.  I  con- 
sider it  a  delusion  to  fancy  that  we  can 
secure  anything  by  such  tactics.  More 
than  that,  I  consider  this  delusion  most 
dangerous.  But  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  we  should  stand  steadfast  by 
the  League  of  Nations  idea  alone;  and 
in  all  large  questions  affecting  our  economic 
recovery,  we  should  appeal  to  a  true 
league  of  nations  as  an  ultimate  authority. 
Before  the  war  there  was  nothing 
really  worth  while  which  Germany  could 
not    have    had    without    fighting    for    it. 


We  might  have  broadened  our  colonia 
possessions  peaceably,  as  our  agreement 
with  England  in  1914  provided.  To-day 
unhappily  the  situation  is  very  different. 
Since  our  military  defeat  there  are  many 
desirable  things  which  a  victorious  war 
might  secure  for  us.  In  spite  of  that,  we 
cannot  and  must  not  contemplate  another 
war.  We  must  open  our  minds  to  the 
conviction  that  a  new  era  has  arrived, 
and  that  the  only  hope  for  future  gen- 
erations is  in  a  different  kind  of  world- 
organization  from  any  that  we  have 
known  in  the  past. 


Golf  is  Sweeping  World 

Tremendous  Impetus  That  Game  is  Gaining — All  Men  to  Play? 


By  GEORGE  ADE 


THAT  golf  is  sweeping  across  America 
in  such  strides  that  soon  every  town  of 
2,500  will  have  its  own  course  is  the  pre- 
diction made  by  George  Ade,  author  of 
"Fables  in  Slang."  What  he  says  refers 
specifically  to  the  United  States,  but  it 
applies  almost  equally  to  Canada.  Are 
we  approaching  the  golf  age?  He  writes 
in  part: 

Coming  down  to  cases,  the  prophecy 
toward  which  we  are  preambling  is  that 
golf,  hitherto  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  society  column  and  holding  no  in- 
terest except  for  city  dwellers,  is  going  to 
carry  its  fluttering  flags  to  countless  dales 
and  hillsides,  and  become  a  life-saving 
diversion  for  small  towns  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 


The  Press  an  Organ  ot  Nation  Building 

/CANADIAN  national  journalism  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  takes  centuries  to 
'^  develop  the  genius  of  a  people.  Canada  is  slowly  developing.  Her  history, 
while  devoid  of  many  tragic  passages,  yet  exhibits  a  record  of  stirring  growth  and 
development  which  was  not  wrought  without  conflict  of  mind  and  soul,  sometimes  of 
body.  It  is  when  we  come  to  look  batk  on  what  was  that  we  can  venture  to  prophesy 
for  the  future.  And  one  thing  is  "vi  nt  now,  in  the  pages  of  Canadian  colonial 
history,  that  as  in  the  past  a  libera'izing,  nationalizing,  unifying  press  was  in  the 
main  absent,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  future  agencies  of  nationhood. 

Consider  a  few  outstanding  poin's.  Canada  has  inherited  her  utmost  boundaries, 
but  the  development  of  her  interior  is  still  in  progress.  This  mere  physical  fact, 
so  great  in  its  proportions,  calls  for  imaginative,  tactful  and  harmonizing  literary 
influences.  This  a  free  press,  broad  in  spirit  and  locally  untrammelled,  can  best 
give.  Neither  the  East,  nor  the  Centre,  nor  the  West  is  the  voice  of  Canada.  From 
these  three  chords  must  there  be  evolved  a  true  harmony.  That  unified  tone  will  be 
found  to  be  the  voice  of  Canada.  Is  it  possible  to  think  that  as  rapid  progress  can 
be  made  in  Canada  if  only  provincial  voices  clash  in  discord?  It  is  the  part  of  the 
national  press  to  collect  the  claims  of  East  and  Centre  and  West  and  so  find  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  matter. 

Canada  has  but  one  great  industry,  the  exploitation  of  the  land  and  its  resources. 
Somewhat  opposed  to  this  but  really  depending  upon  it,  is  a  growing  industrialism 
barely  four  decades  old  and  great  enough  to  have  its  power  challenged  by  the  agricul- 
tural class.  The  line  of  cleavage  between  shop  and  farm  has  been  felt  socially  in  the 
past,  yet  now  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  economic  issue,  threatening  the  content  of  the 
past.  Where  is  the  remedy?  None  may  say,  but  a  free  and  broad  press,  scanning 
all  sides  of  the  issue,  can  greatly  assist. 

And  again,  we  have  a  neighbor,  friendly  yet  powerfully  aggressive.  Against 
such  competition  on  all  possible  lines  there  should  be  brought  out  in  our  borders 
such  a  development  of  economic  and  agrarian  power  as  will  yield  the  most  for  our 
citizens  individually  and  increase  our  prestige  nationally.  Towards  this  powerful 
neighbor  we  must  show  the  same  aggressive  yet  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry.  This 
is  part  of  the  game  of  the  nations.  Nations,  like  individuals,  grow  in  that  way. 
We  must  neither  despise  nor  become  the  bondslaves  of  our  neighbors.  So  the  cultiva- 
tion of  self-help  and  national  pride  of  conquest  is  one  duty  to  which  the  national 
press  of  Canada  is  addressing  itself. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  aim  to  despise  nor  belittle  the  value  of  strong  local  issues  and 
dominant,  aggressive  if  sectional  power.  There  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which 
"provincialis7n"  is  the  saving  of  the  mass  just  as  it  is  the  distinctive  flavor  of  the 
individual.  It  is  culture  and  progress  in  its  first  stages.  Just  as  the  Puritanism 
of  the  sixteenth  century  gave  Britain  a  moral  tone  which  persists  where  English  is 
spoken,  so  the  virile  political,  agrarian,  industrial  movements  of  East  and  West — 
while  selfish  and  narrow  in  aim — may  well  be  moulded  into  an  enduring  strain  of 
national  development.  The  application  of  this  principle  applies  to  all  legislative 
enactments,  lohether  concerning  tariffs  or  direct  taxation.  Class  against  class, 
striving  for  the  mean  and  safe  course,  can  not  afford  to  dispense  with  nor  neglect 
the  national  press  as  a  forum.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  racial  and  political 
strife  of  Canada  in  the  nineteenth  century —  Upper  against  Lower — might  have 
been  more  easily  and  safely  as.^uaged  by  the  influence  of  a  press  which  could  have 
mirrored  to  each  faction  the  real  and  passionless  claims  of  its  opponent? 

Indeed,  one  dominant  note  might  very  well  run  through  all  nation-wide  contro- 
versy in  Canada.  That  is  the  note  put  there  by  our  British  forbears  when  in  the 
constitution  and  settlement  follou'ing  the  conquest  of  1759  they  fixed  as  a  portion 
of  our  national  status,  in  its  first  document,  the  principles  of  toleration  and  freedom. 
They  taught  us  to  respect  facts  that  are,  as  opposed  to  ideals  that  may  not  be.  When 
the  impossible  happens  and  Canada  becomes  homogeneous,  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment rvill  have  become  shorn  of  disturbing  friction,  and  not  until  then.  Until  then 
our  national  way  is  clear.  A  function  of  our  national  press  is  to  emphasize  this 
and  mediate  it  In  the  masses. 


Numerous  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
expended  within  the  next  ten  years  for 
tees  and  fairways  and  greens  and  traps 
and  waterpipes  and  horse-mowers. 

Myriads  of  bu-siness  and  professional 
men  residing  in  country  seats  and  their 
neighboring  satellites  are  going  to  attire 
themselves  in  shameless  knickers  and  short- 
sleeved  shirts  and  renew  their  youth  in  the 
green  fields  and  beside  the  still  waters. 

Men  who  are  too  old  for  tennis  and 
baseball,  and  too  masculine  for  croquet 
and  too  negligent  to  hold  themselves  to 
any  drudging  routine  of  "exercises,"  are 
going  to  find  in  golf  a  real  elixir  of  youth — 
the  only  golden  panacea  that  will  bring 
back  a  has-been. 

They  are  going  to  come  out  of  their 
slouching  laziness  and'  have  springs  put 
into  their  legs. 

Just  as  prohibition  started  in  the  coun- 
try schoolhouses  and  moved  without 
pause  to  Fifth  Avenue,  so  is  golf,  follow- 
ing the  reverse  route,  now  bearing  down 
upon  the  areas  of  scattered  population. 

Golf  stood  the  test  of  centuries  of  Scot- 
land, invaded  England  in  the  Victorian 
period,  and  obtained  a  small  foothold  over 
here  early  in  the  nineties. 

The  first  clubs  were  near  the  very  large 
cities:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 

Next  it  established  itself  near  the  cities 
of  the  second  division  in  point  of  size — 
the  Clevelands  and  Saint  Pauls  and  Louis- 
villes. 

By  1910  there  was  no  city  of  100,000 
which  did  not  have  appended  to  it  at 
least  one  good  eighteen-hole  course. 

The  next  ramification  took  in  every 
corporate  settlement  that  could  claim  a 
population  of  20,000  or  more.  By  1915 
we  knew  in  Iroquois  township  that  golf 
was  being  played  at  Logansport,  sixty 
miles  to  the  east;  at  La  Fayette,  fifty  miles 
to  the  southeast;  at  Danville,  Illinois, 
forty  miles  to  the  southwest;  and  at  La 
Porte,  sixty  miles  to  the  north. 

About  the  time  the  war  disarranged  our 
plans  golf  architects  and  the  sporting 
goods  wholesalers  and  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers (these  being  the  fellows  who  stick 
pins  in  maps  and  keep  tab  on  the  new 
outcroppings)  knew  that  golf  had  just 
about  made  a  clean-up  of  all  the  towns  of 
10,000  or  more.  Also,  the  signs  were  un- 
mistakable that  it  was  getting  ready  to 
sweep  down  on  every  borough  with  a 
census  rating  of  2,500  or  more. 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means? 

When  the  only  clubs  were  found  near 
cities  of  500,000  or  more,  the  game  looked 
as  exclusive  and  remote  to  the  corn  belt  as 
polo  or  baccarat. 

When  it  wrapped  its  pleasant  tentacles 
around  all  the  towns  of  100,000  or  more, 
then  the  list  of  clubs  became  quite  for- 
midable, and  the  newspapers  began  to 
mystify  95  per  cent,  of  their  readers  with 
the  jargon  of  the  tournaments. 

Next,  if  you  will  blacken  on  the  map  all 
the  towns  of  20,000  or  more,  and  then  fill 
in  between  by  pegging  the  towns  of  10,000 
or  more,  you  will  find  that  the  whole 
U.  S.  A.  is  speckled. 

After  that,  knowing  that  each  one  of 
these  spots  has  become  a  training  school 
for  all  the  tributary  towns,  and  that 
extension  is  inevitable,  start  in  to  mark 
all  the  towns  of  2,500  or  more,  and  when 
you  have  finished  the  job,  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  the  map  of  our  beloved  country 
will  look  like  a  platter  of  caviar. 

Is  golf  going  into  the  smaller  towns? 
Undoubtedly.  You  have  heard  it  called 
a  "rich  man's  game."     That  is  because  so 
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ny  clubs  adjacent  to  big  cities  have  to 

a  lot  of  fancy  real  estate,  and  are  ex- 

vagant  in  the  management  of  the  club- 

luse  and  the  course,  and  pay  fancy 
aries.  The  dues  and  assessments  in 
ny   of   these   clubs   have   terrified   the 

ayer  of  moderate  means.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  little  nine-hole  clubs  in  the 
smaller  towns  have  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness. The  public  courses,  operated  by 
municipalities  and  usually  charging  a  small 
playing  fee,  are  congested  with  players 
from  dawn  until  dusk. 

In  Scotland  the  clerk  or  millhand  re- 
turns from  his  work  at  five-thirty  p.m.  or 
thereabouts,  has  his  tea  and  seed  cake, 
and  goes  out  on  the  "links"  and  plays  18 
holes,  for  the  twilight  does  not  thicken 
until  after  nine  o'clock.  He  has  his  supper 
after  the  game.  A  set  of  clubs  will  last 
him  for  years.  He  will  average  several 
rounds  to  every  ball  used  up.  Would 
Scotland  tolerate  a  game  intended  for 
spendthrifts?     Don't  ask  foolish  questions. 

With  the  gradual  cutting  down  of  the 
working  day  in  America,  the  Saturday 
half-holidays,  the  dull  intervals  in  both 
factory  and  farm  towns  when  all  business 
is  condensed  into  a  few  "rush  hours"  each 
week,  don't  you  see  that  we  have  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  of  all  ages  who 
will  be  candidates  for  golf  every  summer 
afternoon  and  evening?  Furthermore,  for 
these  house  dwellers  to  get  into  the  free 
open,  with  the  springy  turf  under  their 
feet,  and  the  green  stretches  ahead  of  them 
and  the  ecstasy  of  contest  tugging  at  their 
hearts — it  will  be  a  God's  blessing  to  every 
one  of  them. 

The  hard  roads  and  the  multiplication 
of  moderate-priced  cars  have  eliminated 
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distance  for  the  people  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. Every  man  who  lives  within 
twenty  miles  of  a  golf  course  can  get  from 
his  desk  to  the  first  tee  within  an  hour. 
The  city  man  with  membership  in  a  subur- 
ban or  country  club  will  average  at  least 
an  hour  from  his  office  to  the  clubhouse. 
Therefore,  when  you  figure  on  supporting 
memberships  for  clubs  that  will  soon  be 
organized  you  must  understand  that  the 
town  fifteen  miles  away  is  just  the  same  as 
across  the  street.  The  Hazelden  Golf 
Club,  out  at  my  country  home  in  Indiana, 
which  started  as  a  private  experiment  and 
evolved  into  a  community  enterprise,  is 
thirteen  miles  from  Kentland,  the  couaty 
seat.  Nearly  one  half  of  our  members  live 
in  Kentland.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
course  every  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
playing  season,  and  the  whole  crew  comes 
over  on  Sunday.  The  other  players  come 
from  Goodland,  nine  miles  south,  and 
Brook,  two  miles  to  the  east.  A  nine-hole 
golf  course  with  a  supporting  membership 
of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
doesn't  even  have  to  be  near  a  town.  If 
it  is  within  riding  distance  of  a  population 
which  is  not  entirely  vegetable  in  char- 
acter it  will  find  promoters  and  players 
and  boosters. 

And  when  golf  once  gets  into  a  com- 
munity it  isn't  a  flare-up  that  fades  away, 
like  archery  or  ping-pong.  It  becomes  as 
intrinsic  as  the  mating  instinct  and  as 
perennial  as  the  Masonic  fraternity.  The 
blamed  thing  isn't  a  "game  "  at  all.  It  is 
a  life  work.  When  a  man  consecrates 
himself  to  it,  he  is  liable  to  slacken  up  on 
all  other  obligations.  That  is  why  it  is 
in  order  to  announce:  "Look  out  for  your 
husbands!    Golf  is  coming." 


European  Crisis  Affects  This  Continent 

Europe,  W'hose  Activities  Are  Mainly  in  a  Manufacturing  Line,  is 
Faced  by  the  Serious  Pr-oblems  of  Reconstruction. 

By  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 


pRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  formerly 
*^  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  City,  and  an  authority  on 
world  finance,  deals  once  more  with  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  Europe,  and 
points  out  that  it  becomes  a  question  as  to 
whetlicr  Europe  can  keep  itself  from  starv- 
ing, before  th.^  next  harvest  provides  it 
with  that  margin  of  security  necessary  for 
the  redevelopment  of  its  commercial 
fabric.  Mr.  Vanderlip  points  out  the 
conditions  that  have  resulted  in  Europe 
developing  into  a  manufacturing  centre. 
"Fifty  years  ago  the  population  of 
Kurope  was  beginning  to  press  with  a 
good  deal  of  severity  upon  the  productive 
powers  of  European  fields.  The  cost  of 
food  production  was  high  and  would  have 
rapidly  become  higher  if  there  had  been  an 
attempt  further  to  increase  domestic 
productivity.  It  was  discovered  that  by 
developing  industrially  and  drawing  food 
from  distant  and  fertile  fields  conditions 
of  life  could  be  made  much  easier.  So  an 
increasing  mass  of  the  population  of  several 
countries  of  Europe  began  to  devote  its 
i>nergies  to  manufacturing  and  to  the 
ommerce  which  resulted  in  the  exchange 
of  these  manufactured  products  for  food, 
raised  in  distant  lands. 

These  easier  conditions  of  life  were  fol- 
lowed, as  easier  conditions  always  have 
Vjeen  followed,  by  a  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation. It  has  been  estimated  that,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  one  hun- 
dred million  people  in  Europe  were  gaining 
their  food  supply  by  manufacturing  goods 
for  export.  Those  goods  paid  for  the  food 
and  raw  materials  which  this  increasing 
population  needed,  and  which  Europe 
could  not  produce  directly. 

We  have  witnessed  a  valiant  effort  on 
the  part  of  European  people  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting back  to  the  old  mdustrial  order.  In 
some  countries  these  efforts  have  been  at 
le;i.st  partially  successful.  In  others  the 
dilficultie.s  proved  too  great  to  be  over- 
come and  there  has  been  steady  disintegra- 
tion. 

England  has  made  marked  progress  in 
the  direction  of  recovery,  Belgium,  hav- 
ing in  some  ways  fewer  difficulties,  par- 
ticularl"  a  comparatively  small  accumula- 
tion of  war  debt,  has  made  more  progress 
toward    recovery    than    any    other    Con- 


tinental nation.  In  Italy  there  has  been 
recovery  in  some  lines  of  industry,  but 
prostration  has  continued  in  others. 
Italy  was  in  gome  ways  more  severely 
hurt  than  any  other  Entente  nation.  The 
problem  of  balancing  her  international 
trade  is  extremely  difficult.  She  is  making 
a  noble  effort  to  put  her  house  in  order. 
Italy  seems  to  me  especially  to  merit  our 
interest,  sympathy  and  help.  France  has 
in  some  directions  made  considerable 
recovery.  Her  recovery  is  noteworthy 
in  parts  of  the  devastated  district.  But  her 
international  trade  balance  is  distressingly 
unfavorable;  her  post-war  domestic  budget 
extremely  high  and  unbalanced.  Her 
taxes  have  been  largely  increased;  but 
there  is  still  a  gap  between  Government 
income  and  expenditures  that  will  test 
the  genius  of  her  financial  administration. 

The  difficulties  presented  to  the  newly- 
formed  nations,  stretching  all  the  way  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  have  in 
part  proved  insurmountable.  Industry 
is  still  paralyzed.  Transportation  has 
deteriorated.  National  credit  has  had  to 
face  unbalanced  domestic  budgets.  Cur- 
rency inflation  has  been  used  to  help  meet 
budget  deficits.  The  standard  of  value 
has  consequently  depreciated,  Taken  al- 
together, the  difficulties  that  these  nations 
are  facing  seem  greater  to-day  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Russia  presents  a  story  by  itself.  Under 
a  communistic  regime  industrial  production 
has  been  disappointing.  Communism  saw 
its  way  clearly  through  a  division  of  exist- 
ing property,  but  seems  to  have  been 
wofully  lacking  in  the  genius  for  efficient 
production.  The  transportation  system 
in  Ru-ssia  has  continued  to  deteriorate  and 
is  to-day  perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  normal  economic  national  life. 
With  a  grain  crop  in  Southern  Russia  the 
best  in  seventeen  years,  there  has  been 
wholesale  starvation  in  some  of  the  cities. 
Transportation  was  inadequate  to  move 
the  products.  The  almost  unlimited  in- 
flation of  the  currency  so  depreciated  its 
value  that  peasants  would  not  willingly 
part  with  their  produce  in  exchange  for 
worthless  money  which  would  not  buy  the 
manufactured  products  which  they  needed. 

England  has  shown  masterly  ability  in 
dealing  with  its  foreign  trade  policy.  As  a 
result  various  industrial  lines,  and  par- 
ticularly its  textile  manufacturing,  have 
been  urged  to  an  activity  which  results  in 
production  on  a  great  scale.     The  British 
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I^hat  does  your 
mirror  sayf 

The  mirror  tells  a  pleasing  tale  to  the 
woman  who  uses  nothing  but  Ivory- 
Soap  for  her  toilet,  shampoo  and  daily 
bath.  It  praises  her  firm,  clear  skin, 
glowing  with  the  pink  undertone  of 
perfect  health.  It  compliments  her 
hair — soft  and  lustrous  and  vigorously- 
alive. 

Ivory's  value  lies  in  the  absolute  purity 
of  its  ingredients  and  in  its  freedom 
from  uncombined  alkali  and  harsh  dry- 
ing materials.  It  cannot  irritate  the 
tenderest  skin  nor  impair  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  hair. 

The  belles  of  forty  years  ago  retained 
their  roseleaf  complexions  by  the  use 
of  Ivory  Soap.  Women  today  can  find 
no  better  foundation  for  lasting  loveli- 
ness of  skin  and  hair  than  the  continued 
use  of  Ivory's  thick,  creamy,  fragrant, 
refreshing  lather. 
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demand  for  imported  raw  material,  food, 
and,  in  a  less  important  measure,  manu- 
factured products  has,  however,  far  ex- 
ceeded her  ability  to  make  counter-bal- 
ancing exports. 

Continuing  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  a  word 
of  criticism  for  his  own  country. 

In  the  period  since  the  arrnistice  we 
have  used  in  domestic  expansion  much 
that  might  have  been  used  in  saving 
Europe  from  progressing  toward  the 
present  danger  point  in  industrial  dis- 
organization. We  have  been  extrava- 
gant in  our  consumption  of  goods  and 
in  our  domestic  use  of  credit.  We  have 
lacked  information  and  leadership.  Our 
Government  has  given  us  little  authorita- 
tive information  and  less  leadership.  Our 
bankers  have  been  engrossed  with  their 
domestic  concerns  and  have  given  only 
secondary  consideration  to  the  foreign 
situation.  World  leadership  was  laid  at 
our  feet,  but  we  have  not  assumed  its 
responsibilities  and  we  may  lose  some  of 
the  opportunities  that  might  have  been 
ours. 

We  need  to  understand  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  foreign  trade — that  it 
means  something  more  than  selling  goods 
abroad — and  if  in  the  future  we  are  to 
have  large  favorable  trade  balances  we 
must  co-operate  in  financing  the  credit 
to  pay  for  them. 

The  crisis  in  Europe  is  at  hand.  We 
may  not  know  what  way  it  will  turn 
until  food  is  available  from  the  next 
harvest.  If  the  people  who  are  most 
hard  pressed  for  food  can  go  through  to 
the  next  harvest  without  the  pressure 
driving  them  into  political  revolution, 
Europe  may  start  back  toward  recupera- 
tion. If  the  revolution  in  Germany 
extends,  if  the  want  and  despair  in  other 
countries  lead  to  other  revolutions,  if 
work  has  to  be  found  for  the  Russian 
army,  there  may  be  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  world  tragedy.  The  economic 
principles  which  have  been  the  great 
moving  forces,  and  which  I  have  tried 
briefly  to  outline,  are,  I  believe,  almost  as 
inexorable  as  natural  laws.  These  forces 
are  divergent  and  complicated.  No  one 
can  predict  with  certainty  what  the  re- 
sultant will  be.  To  me  it  is  not  an  evi- 
dence of  pessimism,  however,  if  one  tries 
to  examine  these  forces  and  to  make  such 


estimate  as  he  can  of  the  general  directioi 
in  which  they  are  working. 

America  has  probably  lost  a  grea< 
opportunity.  If  we  had  had  a  clea; 
world  vision,  if  we  had  acted  in  accordana 
with  our  duty,  the  result  would  also  hav< 
been  in  our  best  interest.  There  seemi 
little  that  we  are  likely  to  do  which  wi! 
now  change  the  course  of  events  betweer 
to-day  and  the  next  harvest.  The  forces' 
that  are  shaping  Europe  will  operate  with- 
out much  interference  from  us.  Oui 
first  task  now  is  to  put  our  own  hou-se  ir 
order.  We  should  halt  national  extrava- 
gance. We  should  attempt  to  balanci 
our  national  budget  and  wake  up  to  th< 
fact  that  governmental  expenditures  hay« 
been  exceeding  governmental  income,  ir 
spite  of  high  income  taxes,  by  a  hundrec 
millions  a  month.  We  must  do  thes< 
things  before  we  are  in  a  position  effec- 
tively to  discuss  how  we  can  best  help 
Europe. 

In  Europe  events  may  travel  rapid- 
ly, with  the  German  revolution  as  the 
centre  of  interest;  or  perhaps  therf 
may  be  only  a  miserable  dragging  on 
until  the  next  harvest,  and  then  somt 
new  life  and  some  substantial  steps 
toward  recuperation  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. If  we  were  to  stretch  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  Italy,  I  believe  we  could 
make  certain  that  Italy  would  not  be 
included  in  the  Bolshevik  area.  If  Italy 
finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  credit 
needed  to  buy  food,  coal  and  raw  ma- 
terial, which  must  be  obtained  from 
outside  her  boundaries,  there  might  be 
disturbance  there. 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  think  of  the 
misery  that  must  be  endured  by  the 
people  of  many  nations  through  no  fault 
of  the  individuals.  Their  hurt  comes 
from  the  inexorable  action  of  economic 
law.  The  result  of  such  action  can  only 
be  influenced  in  a  large  way  by  inter- 
national co-operation.  More  than  ever 
in  our  history  there  is  a  call  for  sound 
economic  leadership.  It  makes  one  see 
the  need  in  a  democracy  of  an  educated 
public  opinion  which  will  recognize  econ- 
omic principles.  Only  through  the  com- 
prehension of  those  principles,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  there  be  hope  for  efficient  interna- 
tional co-operation  to  save  Europe  from 
many  more  long  and  weary  months  of 
distressing  economic  struggle. 


British  Business  Combines 

Mergers  of  British  Commercial  Interests  Increasing  Daily. 


npHE  business  merger,  so  common  in  the 
-^  United  States  and  Canada,  is  becoming 
even  more  common  in  Britain.  Every- 
where large  business  interests  are  merging 
with  other  large  interests,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  the  future  will  see  all  British 
business  comprised  in  a  few  vast  combina- 
tions. An  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  deals 
interestingly  with  this  world  business 
development. 

"English  business  mergers  still  go 
on  with  such  amazing  rapidity  as  to 
afford  nothing  better  than  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  tremendous  drama  trans- 
forming and  remoulding  the  fundamentals 
of  world  trade.  Try  as  we  may,  this 
country  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  a 
movement  which  penetrates  to  the  vitals 
of  domestic  commerce  in  Great  Britain, 
extends  to  the  heart  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  stretches  across  the  sea  to 
North  and  South  America. 

An  atom  of  the  significance  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole  is  conveyed  in 
the  news  that  Harrod's  of  London  will 
enlarge  their  capital  by  1,800,000/.  to 
purchase  the  Gath  and  Chaves  chain  of 
retail  stores  in  the  Argentine  and  Chile. 
A  minor  motive  in  this  deal  is  to  provide  a 
larger  field  of  distribution  for  goods  to  be 
made  in  English  factories,  which  will  pass 
their  production  through  the  retail  stores 
directly  to  the  consumers  of  the  world. 

But  the  Harrod's  expansion  also  typifies 
a  movement  which  has  been  in  progress 
in  England  for  three  years  or  more  and  in 
the  United  States  in  a  lesser  degree  since 
the  passage  of  the  Webb  and  the  Edge 
laws.  Both  countries  have  been  consoli- 
dating their  forces  for  the  contest  in  the 
world's  markets.  The  English  mergers, 
however,  are  inherently  different  from  our 
export  combinations  because  they  change 
the  whole  commercial  fabric  of  the  nation 


by  welding  homogeneous  units  almost 
unequalled  in  size  and  power  and  exer- 
cising the  same  prerogatives  in  domestic 
competition  as  in  the  contest  with  foreign 
adversaries  in  foreign  markets. 

Our  copper,  steel,  cotton  and  other 
associations  formed  to  promote  export 
trade  are  combinations  only  beyond  the 
three  mile  limit.  The  advantages  arising 
from  centralized  domestic  management, 
combined  control  of  production  and  prices 
and  the  power  to  crush  domestic  competi- 
tion belong  to  the  English  but  not  to  the 
American  form  of  combination.  The 
movement  has  not  gone  ahead  in  England 
without  obstructions.  Governmental  in- 
vestigation, however,  has  resulted  in  de- 
cisions similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  our  Govern- 
ment against  the  Steel  Corporation.  "The 
mere  possession  of  power  to  control  prices 
and  prevent  competition  does  not  imply 
that  this  power  will  be  used  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  interest. 

With  such  quasi  approval  of  the  British 
Government  the  hundreds  of  old  estab- 
lished English  banks  and  industries  have 
integrated  into  gigantic  centralized  cor- 
porations. Harrod's  is  one  of  four  firms 
which  practically  control  the  greater  part 
of  high-class  British  retail  trade,  the  three 
others  being  John  Barker,  Debenham  & 
Freebody,  and  Selfridge,  the  latter  person 
an  American  who  has  chosen  the  some- 
what different  method  of  expansion  by 
establishing  new  branches  rather  than  by 
acquiring  going  businesses,  the  process  pur- 
sued by  the  others. 

The  banking  business  of  the  whole 
British  Empire  centres  around  a  group 
of  five  great  banks  with  thousands  of 
branches  and  correspondents  throughout 
the  world.  All  the  other  lines  of  industry 
and  finance  have  been  similarly  unified, 
giving  a  vast  centralized  business  system  of 
bewildering  magnitude. 


ILL 
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Little  Frocks 

Soiled  in  No  Time — 

Can  be  Washed  Just  as  Quick 

TINY  rompers  of  pink  and  blue,  Mistress  Betty's  Cunning  little  smocks 
and  underthings — all  are  treated  with  a  fine  disregard  by  little  people 
who  love  to  play  with  all  their  might. 

But  Mother-Who-Is-Wise  views  the  rumpled  mussy  clothes  with  unraffled 
calm.  Into  the  shiny  copper  tub  of  her  1900  Cataract  Electric  Washer  she 
pops  them,  and  turns  on  the  electric  current.  Back  and  forth  smoothly  rocks 
the  tub,  swishing  the  warm  soapy  water  through  the  clothes  in  a  Figure  "8" 
motion — that  famous,  exclusive  movement  which  makes  the  1900  Cataract 
superior  to  any  other  washing  machine. 

No  parts  in  that  gleaming  copper  tub  to  rub  against  the  tiny  underthings. 
Nothing  to  wrench  off  buttons,  or  tear  the  finest  Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes. 

Through  the  swinging  reversible  wringer  they  go — which  also  operates 
electrically — and  in'  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  out  they  come  and  are 
gaily  nodding  and  fluttering  on  the  sunny  clothes  lines,  spotless  and  fresh  as 
new. 

And  in  the  very  same  tub  go  the  heaviest  sheets  and  table  linens;  for  the 
1900  is  a  very  democratic  machipe  which  washes  everything  equally  well 
— all  because  of  that  famous  Figure  "8." 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  1900  Washer  write  us  for  the 
book,  GEORGE  BRINTON'S  WIFE,  interesting  fiction  with  some  surprising 
facts  included. 


The  water  swirls  through 
the  clothes  in  a  Figure  "8" 
motion  four  times  as  often 
as  in  the  ordinary  washer. 


The  Nineteen  Hundred  Washer   Company 


36S  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


JOHN  STANPIELD, 
President. 

BECAUSE  a  man  has  done  a  thing  once  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  he  should  be  expected  to  do  it  again. 
But  if  he  does,  and  then  again  and  again,  there 
arises  a  strong  probability  that  he  will  continue  so  to  do; 
for  there  you  have  the  intangible  thing  called  habit  that 
regulates  all  our  lives. 

Or,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  idea.  Because  a  man's 
father,  or  his  father's  father  has  done  this  thing,  he  is  the 
more  likely  to  do  it  also,  because  a  tradition,  that  is  the 
handing  down  of  an  idea  from  generation  to  generation, 
becomes  operative. 

To  put  this  proposition  into  more  practical  terms,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  new  business  should  not  produce  the 
acme  of  quality.  But  it  has  no  history  to  suggest  that  it 
will.  Because  a  business  has  for  half  a  century  laid  a 
stress  on  the  quality  of  its  produce Js  equally  no  reason 
for  claiming  that  it  will  always  do  so.  But  there  is  this 
much:  in  the  one  case  there  is  no 
habit  of  giving  quality  to  safeguard 
the  new  business  against  a  tempta- 
tion of  larger  profits,  while  in  the 
second  case  there  is  a  habit  and  tra- 
dition of  service  rendered  and  qual- 
ity given  that  stands  behind  that 
firm  and  assures  it  against  such 
temptations.  It  has  a  record  of  a 
good  name  to  lose,  a  tangible  asset 
handed  down  through  generations. 
It  was  very  close  to  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  a  young  man  entered 
one  of  the  woollen  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, then  as  now  known  as  the 
centre  of  the  woollen  industry.  He 
was  a  lad  eager  to  learn,  interested 
and  confident  in  the  future  of  the 
industry.  Before  long  he  was  mas- 
ter of  a  little  mill  of  his  own.  He 
took  an  honest  pride  in  the  work  it 
was  turning  out,  and  kept  within 
him  always  the  idea  that  though 
other  men  might  claim  to  turn  out 
more  goods  than  could  possibly  be 
produced  by  his  mill  no  one  of 
them  could  produce  goods  of  better 
workmanship  or  higher  quality. 
And  so   Charles  Stanfield  built  a 

business  on  real  worth,  that  was  eventually  to  reach  out 
into  another  country,  and  to  carry  there  the  ideal  of  honest 
quality  that  had  grown  to  be  an  accepted  fact  in  Bradford. 
And  it  happened  in  this  way.  To  the  Stanfield  mill  in 
Bradford,  came  Charles  E.  Stanfield,  the  nephew  of  the 
owner,  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  business.  Here  as  a  young 
man  he  served  his  time;  learning  much  of  the  woollen 
trade  from  his  uncle,  whose  life  interest  it  had  become. 
Here  too  he  caught  the  idea  that  quality  was  the  first 
essential,  and  that  building  on  that  basis  of  honest  service 
to  the  customer  was  the  only  sound  business  policy.  It 
was  an  idea  that  was  ground  into  him  with  his  growing 

knowledge  of  business,  for 
his  uncle  was  an  authority 
on  woollen  yarns  and  took 
a  justifiable  pride  in  their 
wearing  qualities. 

"Charles," 
he  would  say. 


By    J.     L.     COLVIN 

"we  want  to  make  them  just  as  well  as  we  know  how,  and 
we  want  to  learn  all  we  can,  so  that  no  one  can  possibly 
make  them  any  better.  And  if  they  last  a  lifetime,  why 
there  is  always  another  generation  to  sell." 

But  for  all  that  Charles  E.  Stanfield  was  brought  up  to 
love  the  business  and  to  take  a  pride  in  it  as  his  uncle  had 
done  before  him,  there  was  a  restless  spirit  in  him  that 
rebelled  at  the  quiet  humdrum  life  of  Bradford.  He 
wanted  to  go  somewhere  else;  to  start  for  himself;  to  prove 
himself  in  some  new  field.  He  talked  the  matter  over  with 
his  uncle,  and  told  him  of  his  desire  to  go  to  Canada.     His 
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The    original    plant,    known    as    the    Tryon    Woollen    Mills    at    Tryon,    P.E.! 

uncle  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  the  whisper  of  adventure 
did  not  call  to  him  as  it  did  to  the  younger  man.  But 
while  he  was  too  old  a  man  to  cut  loose  himself  from  the 
surroundings  of  a  lifetime,  he  appreciated  his  nephew's 
viewpoint,  and  saw  with  him  a  large  future  in  the  growing 
country  of  Canada.  Finally  after  much  discussion,  his 
uncle  agreed  with  him  that  he  should  go  to  Canada,  and 
agreed  also  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary  money  to 
provide  milling  machinery. 

The  place  young  Charles  Stanfield  selected  for  his  home 
and  for  the  creation  of  his  business  was  Tryon,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Here  he  set  up  his  mill,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  kept  to  his  peaceful  and  not  too  aggressive  way, 
manufacturing  worsted  and  woollen  cloths,  becoming 
letter  perfect  in  this  art,  a  real  authority  on  wool  and  all  that 
pertained  thereto,  so  that  in  the  little  circle  in  which  they 
were  distributed  his  goods  were  a  by-word  for  honest 
manufacture  and  great  wearing  qualities. 

Charles  Stanfield  had  passed  the  age  of  adventure.  He 
was  contented  with  his  lot  but  he  was  not  slow 
to  realize  that  the  small  mill  with  its  limited 
output  could  not  provide  much  of  an  outlook 
for  a  growing  family,  nor  yet  supply  very  ade- 
quately their  material  needs.  So  once  again 
he  started  out  to  find  a  new  field  of  endeavor 


where  the  opportunities  would  be  larger.  He  decided" 
seek  for  some  place  along  the  lines  of  the  newly  open 
Intercolonial  Railway.  He  chose  Truro,  Nova  Scot 
as  a  good  centre  of  distribution,  with  a  fertile  and  promisi  ^ 
country  all  around  it. 

When  he  built  the  first  factory  opposite  the  railwa 

station,  for  all  that  he  had  a  wide  vision  of  the  possibiliti 

of  the  business  he  never  dreamed  of  a  great  industr 

stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  and  a  name  known  in  eve 

village  or  hamlet  large  enough  to  boast  a  general  store,  y 

such  is  the  present  of  that  business  built  on' the  traditio 

of  the  past,  of  service  and  quality  and  business  honest 

Shortly  after  this  mill  was  built  in  1870,  he  found  a  situ 

tion  that  appeared  more  suitable  to  him,  some  two  mil 

out  of  town,  where  the  Union  Mills  were  built.   One  othi 

move  there  was  in  the  history  of  the  business  when  the' 

two  mills  were  disposed  of  and  a  new  plant  was  built  (^ 

the  banks  of  the  Salmon  river,  t 

present  site  of  Stanfield's  Limite 

,,j^       The  original  buildings  of  this  pla 

:6        were  completed  in  1882,  and  Chart 

;        Stanfield   at  once  began  his  loi! 

hoped  for  and  long  delayed  policy 

^       expansion. 

These  were  not  the  days  whi 
the  world  could  be  said  to  be  agajj 
for  something  new.  People  we 
conservative,  they  were  not  lookii 
for  anything  new.  Moreover  th« 
had  come  to  look  to  Britain  fi 
most  of  their  cloth  fabrics  and 
believe  that  they  could  not  be  Oi 
tained  elsewhere.  Charles  Staii 
field  however  was  not  to  be  daun 
ed.  He  knew  he  understood  tl 
woollen  business.  He  knew  tt 
that  given  time  he  could  prove  1 
the  people  that  the  goods  that  can 
from  his  mill  were  second  to  non 
whether  of  British  or  Canadia' 
manufacture.  It  was  with  th 
courageous  spirit  that,  in  compan 
with  his  sons  .John  and  Frank,  Y 
began  the  great  work  of  building  u 
a  sound  and  profitable  business,  an 
in  this  small  mill  on  the  banks  of  th 
Salmon  river  there  were  produce 
the  first  Cardigan  jackets  and  Bannockburn  tweeds  to  1 
made  in  Canada. 

If  you  want  these  goods,  the  public  had  said,  you  have  t 
go  to  Great  Britain  for  them.  "Not  so,"  said  Charh 
Stanfield,  "if  you  want  them,  we  will  make  them  for  yo 
here,  and  we  will  make  them  as  they  should  be  made,  an 
stake  our  reputation  on  their  quality." 

It  was  Charles  Stanfield  too  who  originated  the  novi 
idea  of  selling  stockings  by  the  yard.  The  times  wei 
more  primitive  then  than  now,  and  there  was  need  f( 
something  that  could  withstand  wear,  whose  quality  wi 
more  toward  wearing  qualities  than  a  mere  matter  of  shap: 
and  comeliness.  There  wasn't  much  in  the  nature  of 
foot  in  these  stockings  by  the  yard,  but  they  had  durabi 
ity,  and  they  found  a  ready  market. 

Charles  Stanfield  was  getting  along  in  years,  and  trut 
to  say,  the  business  was  not  proving  much  of  a  mone 
maker.  The  goods  manufactured  in  the  Stanfield  mill  wei 
known  far  afield,  and  there  was  growing  up  a  confidence  i 
anything  that  bore  the  name  of  Stanfield,  that  was  gradi 
ally  calling  the  products  of  their  mill  into  territories  foi 
merly  unknown.  But  for  all  this,  it  was  not  a  profitabl 
business.  The  two  sons  realized  this  well  enough,  realize, 
too  the  reason;  their  efi'orts  were  too  scattered.  The; 
were  making  goods  that  could  not  be  bettered,  but  the? 
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were  so  varied  in  character  that  the  costs  of  marketing  them 
ate  up  the  profits  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made.  Seeing 
that  he  was  past  the  age  when  he  had  energies  to  spare  for 
the  difficult  task  of  remodeling  a  business,  Charles  Stan- 
field  decided  to  sell  out  and  offered  the  business  to  his  two 
sons,  John  and  Frank.  It  was  in  1896  that  they  obtained 
control,  having  purchased  the  business  from  their  father, 
giving  him  their  notes  in  payment.  They  went  into  the 
pie^ent  and  the  future  of  the  business  carefully,  and  de- 
cided thr "  it  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  one  plant  to  handle 
all  the  '  t  es  that  they  were  at  that  time  turning  out  with 
any  pre  ^3ct  of  profit. 

It  lemained  then  to  consider  what  lines  they  would 
retain,  and  what  they  would  specialize  on.  For  years  past 
these  two  sons,  John  and  Frank,  had  been  spending  their 
time  investigating  the  question  of  the  shrinking  of  wool 
If  they  could  achieve  a  woollen  garment  that  would  not 
shrink,  they  were  confident  that  it  could  be  sold  at  a  profit. 
It  was  an  idea  that  the  father  before  them  had  been  ex- 
perimenting on  from  his  youth.  At  last  they  had  dis- 
covered the  answer  to  this  vexed  problem,  and  "Stanfield's 
Unshrinkable  Underwear"'  was  given  to  the  world.  But 
the  trouble  was  that  this  was  only  one  of  many  lines.  It  was 
their  best  business  proposition,  but  because  stress  had  to  be 
■aid  on  selling  so  many  lines,  sufficient  stress  was  not 
perhaps  laid  on  the  selling  of  this  premier  line.  When 
the  two  sons  therefore  sat  down 
to  look  over  the  business,  they 
unhesitatingly  decided  that 
there  should  be  fewer  lines,  and 
that  their  "Unshrinkable  Un- 
derwear" should  be  given  the 
place  it  deserved. 

This  policy  wa§  no  sooner 
decided  upon  than  it  was 
brought  into  action.  The  ma- 
chinery for  making  woollen 
cloth  was  scrapped.  From  that 
day  in  1896,  when  this  policy 
was  decided  on,  the  history  of 
the  concern  has  been  one  of 
steady  progress.  With  the  lim- 
ited number  of  lines  they  now 
handled  the  two  Stanfield 
brothers  set  about  making  a 
real  market  for  their  product. 
They  believed  in  it,  and  they 
advertised  their  belief,  and 
they  built  that  business  from  a 
production  of  two  dozen  per 
day,  for  an  uncertain  market, 
to  a  production  of  over  five 
hundred  dozen  per  day  and  a 
market  that  more  than  equals 
the  demand,  and  that  in  this 
one  line  alone.  They  had 
achieved  that  important  factor 
in  sales  of  pinning  a  name  to  a 
product  and  a  reputation  of  highest  quality  to  the  name. 
Year  after  year  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Truro 
plant.  The  old  plant  gave  place  to  one  of  the  most  modern 
mills  in  Canada  and  year  by  year  this  has  been  growing  in 
extent  and  in  character  as  one  of  the  most  modern  plants 
in  the  country.  In  these  buildings  the  stress  has  been 
laid  on  permanence,  they  were  not  being  built  for  the 
moment,  but  for  the  years  to  come,  for  the  growing  business 
that  was  foreseen.  The  operating  rooms  are  bright  and 
airy,  and  one  glance  at  the  contented  and  happy  faces  of 
the  workers  is  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  casual  onlooker 
that  they  are  well  in  body  and  contented  in  mind.  They 
are  interested  in  their  work,  and  have  a  fee'ing  of  friend- 
.ship  toward  the  firm  that  employs  them,  and  they  are 
consequently  eager  to  give  their  best  service  The  fac- 
tory is  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  its  operatives, 
and  every  safety  appliance.  Nothing  costs  too  much  if  it 
can  ensure  the  life  and  health  of  the  workers,  there  is 
everywhere  throughout  the  plant  an  element  of  mutual 
good-will. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this,  to  this  element  of  human  good 
will  and  enthusiasm  that  means  so  much  in  the  creation  of  a 
faultless  product,  is  their  perfection  in  meckanieal  equip- 
ment. Whatever  equipment  can  improve  the  production 
la  instantly  installed.  Mechanically  the  plant  is  the  acme 
.of  modern  machinery  and  equipment. 

For  all  that  there  has  been  a  continual  series  of  additions 
to  the  Truro  plant  that  have  spread  it  over  a  very  consider- 
;able  space,  it  became  growingly  certain  that  this  plant 
would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  business. 
It  was  in  1916  that  this  fact  became  patent.  The  demand 
for  the  commodities  of  the  company  was  far  exceeding 
their  ability  to  supply.  Other  mills  were  needed,  and  it 
was  felt  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  would  be  advisable 
to  operate  a  separate  plant.  This  decision  rcsultej  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Amherst  Woollen  Mills  at  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia.  To-d<iy  these  mills  are  owned  and  operated 
on  the  same  careful  system  that  obtains  in  the  parent  mills 
at  Truro.  At  the  pre.sent  time  the  company  has  over  four 
hundred  employees  in  its  Truro  Mills  and  hundreds  as  well 
at  Amherst.  This  m  itself  is  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  growing  popularity  of  Stanfield's  Underwear. 
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Indeed  it  might  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  there 
is  no  more  popular  brand  of  underwear  in  Canada  than 
that  which  hails  from  the  East  and  bears  the  well  known 
name  of  Stanfield's.  It  did  not  achieve  this  position  with- 
out effort,  however.  It  was  steadily  and  consistently 
advertised.  From  the  hoardings  that  call  attention  to  the 
merits  of  Stanfield's  Underwear  in  the  town  of  Truro  itself, 
there  is  a  practically  uninterrupted  trail  of  similar  announce- 
ments across  the  continent.  In  newspapers  and  magazines 
the  honest  worth  of  Stanfield's  Unshrinkable  Underwear 
has  been  preached  as  a  persistent  gospel. 

All  this  of  course  means  business.  Yet  no  one  knows 
better  than  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  company, 
that  advertising  cannot  achieve  anything  unaided,  that 
back  of  every  advertised  article  must  be  a  real  and  demon- 
stratable  value  if  the  advertising  is  not  to  fall  on  arid 
ground.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  five  thousand 
dealers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  who  are  not  only 
handling  this  underwear,  but  who  have  grown  to  under- 
stand the  proposition,  and  who  in  their  service  to  their 
customers  are  pushing  this  line. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  mill  of  the  uncle  in  Tryon, 
P.E.I.,  to  the  great  mills  of  Truro  and  Amherst,  and  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  modest  earnings  of  those  days  to  the  four 
million  dollars  annual  turnover  of  the  present  time. 
There  is  perhaps  only  one  point  of  connection  between 


A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  present  plant,  showing  the  enormous  development  since   the   early  days 


that  business  of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  and  that  of 
the  present  day,  and  that  is  found  in  the  unswerving  ad- 
herence to  an  ideal  of  quality,  that  no  consideration 
must  take  precedence  of  the  idea  that  the  customers  must 
not  only  get  the  worth  of  their  money  but  must  get  the 
very  best  article  that  can  be  produced  in  the  line.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  thought  of  now,  or  rather  it  has  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  thinking  that  for  that  reason  no 
one  would  think  of  stressing  now.  It  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  firm  that  in  the  rush  and  eager  competition 
of  the  present  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  this 
guiding  principle.  It  is  said  that  men  are  known  by  the 
goods  they  produce.  If  this  is  so  one  might  well  expect 
to  find  good  men  at  the  head  of  this  company,  men  who 
stand  as  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  which  have  made 
the  business  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  men  at  the  head  to-day  are  the  two  sons  of  Charles 
E.  Stanfield,  the  third  generation  in  the  business.  John 
Stanfield,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  was  born  while  the 
father  was  still  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  1868.  Im- 
mediately after  finishing  his  common  school  education  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  great  Pacific  Woollen  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
then  the  largest  mills  of  their  kind  on  the  continent. 
Here  he  got  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  most  modern 
practices  in  woollen  manufacture.  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  production  end  of  the  business  he  had  few  equals, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Canada  to  join  his  brother  in  the 
business  at  Truro,  and  to  look  after  the  manufacture  of 
"Stanfield's  Unshrinkable  Underwear"  he  came  as  a  real 
expert  in  woollen  manufacturing. 

In  1907  he  retired  from  the  active  management  of  the 
company  and  went  into  politics.  With  both  Fe.3eral  and 
Provincial  Governments  against  him  he  won  the 
famous  by-election  in  November  of  that  year. 
"Honest  John,"  as  he  was  popularly  known,  was 
re-elected  in  1908  and  1911,  and  when  the  Con- 
servative Government  went  into  power  he  was 
elected  chief  whip. 

In  1915  he  resigned  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Government   in   a   military   capacity.     Through 


his  untiring  energy  he  raised  one  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Highland  regiments,  that  was  generally  known  as  "Stan- 
field's Unshrinkables."  He  was  appointed  their  Colonel, 
and  in  company  with  three  other  regiments  of  Nova 
Scotia  Highlanders,  he  went  over  in  command.  Owing  to 
a  serious  operation  he  was  unfortunately  compelled  to 
return  home,  and  has  since  been  leading  a  retired  life.  He 
is  still  the  President  of  Stanfield's  Limited,  and  gives  to 
the  business  a  good  part  of  his  time  and  attention.  It  is 
probable  too  that  he  will  be  heard  from  again  in  the 
political  arena,  for  no  man  wears  better  than  John  Stan- 
field, and  he  has  a  staunch  following  in  the  riding  that  he 
represented  so  long. 

Frank  Stanfield  is  the  actual  working  head  of  the  business. 
He  was  born  on  Main  Street  of  Truro,  where  he  still 
lives.  He  went  to  work  at  fourteen  years  of  age  as  office 
boy  in  the  factory,  and  from  that  humble  beginning  he  has 
gone  to  the  top,  not  merely  because  he  was  the  son  of 
his  father,  but  because  his  early  training  through  every 
branch  of  the  business  and  especially  his  solid  grounding 
in  the  selling  end,  joined  with  a  natural  aggressiveness 
and  foresight,  has  marked  him  out  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
organizing  and  administrative  ability. 

There  aren't  many  men  who  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  actual  selling  on  the  road  than  has  Frank 
Stanfield.  He  has  made  all  the  small  town  circuits,  and 
all  the  big  circuits  as  well.  He 
knows  the  trade  from  coast  to 
coast  from  actual  first  hand 
experience.  He  knows  the 
problems  that  face  that  trade 
and  is  in  a  position  therefore 
not  only  to  advise  and  assist 
his  salesmen  now  on  the  road, 
but  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
merchant  and  to  frame  his  sell- 
ing policy  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  merchant  as  well  as  that  of 
the  house.  This  close  connec- 
tion between  the  actual  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  firm  and 
his  customers  has  been  a 
great  source  of  strength  to  the 
company.  He  has  been  with  the 
business  through  all  his  work- 
ing years  and  has  made  it  his 
chief  interest.  It  is  a  hobby 
with  him,  as  well  as  a  business, 
and  while  he  is  distinctly  the 
man  behind  the  gun,  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  business  shall 
succeed  as  a  business  venture, 
but  that  it  shall  also  live  up  to 
its  traditions. 

In  addition  to  his  experience 
on  the  road  he  has  been  and 
still  is  the  buyer  of  the  wool 
used  in  the  Stanfield  products, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  better  authority  in 
Canada  on  the  type  of  wool  used  by  the  company.  While 
it  is  certain  that  Frank  Stanfield,  who  is  the  administrative 
head  of  the  firm,  has  little  time  for  outside  activities,  he  has 
had  to  answer  the  call  of  public  service.  For  a  number  of 
sessions  he  has  represented  the  riding  of  Colchester,  and 
though  he  frankly  admits  that  he  has  not  the  time  to  de- 
vote to  these  services  that  he  thinks  the  services  demand, 
the  electors  evidently  think  differently,  for  they  keep 
sending  him  back  session  after  session.  Till  quite  recently 
the  Stanfield  family  and  the  Stanfield  business  had  the 
novel  honor  of  representing  their  constituency  in  both 
houses,  John  Stanfield  being  representative  from  Col- 
chester in  the  Federal  house  and  Frank  Stanfield  the 
representative  of  the  same  riding  in  the  Provincial  House. 
In  addition  to  the  task  of  managing  the  bu.siness  and 
representing  his  fellow  constituents  in  parliament  he  has 
devoted  much  time  to  perfecting  the  design  of  certain 
articles  of  children's  clothing.  The  result  has  been  that 
he  has  personally  patented  "Stanfield's  Adjustable  Com- 
bination," and  "Stanfield's  Adjustable  Sleepers  for  Grow- 
ing Children,"  that  are  recognized  as  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  garments  of  their  kind  manufactured  on 
the  continent. 

"^'Frank  Stanfield  has  four  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Frank 
Stanfield,   Jr.,   graduated   this 
year  and  is  entering  the  busi- 
ness, thus    bringing    the    four 
generations  into  the 
company. 
Conl.  on  next  page 
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Champion 
Heavy  Duty 

JAS-43,  H-!nch-18 

Price  $1.00 

For  use  in  heavy  service 
motor  cars,  trucjcs, 
tractors  and  engines. 


"3450"  Insulators 

R.esist  Knocks,  SHocks, 
Heat  and  Expansion 
to  A  Wonderful  Degree 

They  are  so  hard  and  tough  that  they 
stand  up  under  treatment  that  is  never 
experienced  even  in  emergency  use  in 
a  motor  or  engine. 

You  can  heat  them  white  hot,  then 
douse  them  in  water — knock  them  with 
a  wrench — drive  them  though  a  cake  of 
lead — drop  them  on  the  floor — and  you 
won't  find  even  a  chip  or  a  crack  in 
the  glaze. 


ammon 


Dependable 
Spark  Plug's 

all  have  "3450"  insulators. 

Any  dealer  in  motor  supplies  can  sup- 
ply you  with  the  correct  plug  for  your 
engine — insist  that  "Champion"  ap- 
pear on  the  insulator  as  well  as  on 
the  box. 

Champior'  Spark  Plug  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

l¥indsor,   Ontario 


Largest  Factory  in  Canada 
making   Spark   Plugs    exclusively 
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DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

You  may  ktep  postedVith  earliest  new»  on  any  subject  through  the  use'of  Newspaper  Clippings. 
We  can  furnish  you  with  special  information  that  will  save  you  money  and  open  opportunities 
for  new  businesa.  We  read  all  papers  in  Canada  and  United  States  and  can  send  you  original 
items  InHn  the  newspapers  relating  to  your  business. 

CANADIAN    PRESS    CLIPPING    SERVICE.    H3  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO 


There  may  be  nothing  in  the  idea  of 
traditions  in  business,  but  it  is  hard  to 
escape  the  logic  of  facts.  Back  in  the 
little  mill  at  Tryon,  the  grand  uncle  and 
father  of  the  present  owners  did  their 
best  to  create  a  product  that  in  the  little 
community  they  served  should  be  known 
as  the  epitome  of  trustworthiness.  They 
were  so  known,  and  this  fact  stood  behind 
them  when  they  went  farther  afield  to  bid 
for  new  business.  Into  the  present  busi- 
ness, changed  as  it  is  from  those  former 
days,  has  gone  the  work  of  three  genera- 
tions; three  generations  of  the  study  of  the 
products  used,  three  generations  of  effort 
to  make  the  product  produced  the  best 
that  could  be  produced.  The  span  of 
time  has  meant  something  to  the  business, 
and  its  multitude  of  friends  throughout 
Canada  recognize  this  fact,  recognize 
too  that  being  the  sons  of  the  man  who 
made  the  business  entails  a  real  obligation, 
and  that  these  sons  have  felt  it  as  such  and 
have  spared  no  pains  to  live  up  to  the 
fine  business  traditions  of  the  early  days  of 
their  house. 

Quality  must  go  in  before  the  name 
Stanfields'  goes  on. 


British  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ments Compared 

A    Contrast   Between    Westminster 
and  the  White  House  as  Re- 
vealed by  the  War 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

IN  THE  course  of  an  article  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  on  the  use  that 
the  women  of  America  will  make  of  the 
ballot  now  that  it  is  at  last  in  their  hands, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  gives  a  spirited 
comparison  between  the  British  form  of 
government  and  the  American.  She 
writes: 

The  fact  is  that  women  have  come  into 
their  political  own  at  an  interesting,  but 
rather  discouraging,  time.  The  general 
feeling  is  one  of  doubt  and  discouragement. 
Brought  in  the  last  three  years  to  its  first 
crucial  test,  how  has  the  republican  form 
of  government  stood  the  strain?  Until 
three  years  ago  we  were  on  trial  before  the 
nations  of  the  world,  a  vast  experiment. 
Up  to  that  time  the  experiment  was  ap- 
parently successful.  But  now — the  new- 
comer wonders.  We  have  seen  that  our 
republic  in  time  of  stress  reveals  itself  as  a 
great  autocracy,  a  one-man  autocracy,  of 
necessity  a  blind  follower  except  at  that 
one  time  in  every  four  years  when  we  elect 
a  President.  Wisely  led  or  badly  led, 
our  autonomy  is  gone.  The  unknown 
factor  in  the  equation,  the  X,  must  al- 
ways be  the  character  of  the  man  we  put 
into  office.  There  is  no  recall.  The 
divorce  scandal  of  impeachment  revolts  us. 
Besides,  it  impugns  our  judgment.  We 
must  say,  in  effect,  that  we  have  made  a 
colossal  error. 

A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link. 

The  newcomer,  confused  by  those 
smaller  issues  which  obscure  the  greater 
ones,  is  driven  back  to  the  Constitution, 
perhaps  the  most  statesmanly  expression 
of  will  in  the  world  to-day.  That  it  has 
tended  toward  a  constantly  increasing 
centralization  of  power  is  neither  a  weak- 
ness nor  a  mistake.  We  require  a  strong 
federalization  to  make  us  a  nation,  acting 
as  a  unit  and  not  a  mathematical  number 
of  states. 

But  it  has  given  us,  to  the  newcomer's 
eyes,  a  curiously  rigid  and  inelastic  form  of 
government.  One  wonders,  very  humbly, 
if  the  time  may  not  come,  and  that  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  when  a  govern- 
ment that  fails  to  recognize  the  will  of  the 
people  will  automatically  go  out  of  power, 
when  the  vast  discontent  of  an  entire  na- 
tion may  find  some  expression  other  than 
grumblings,  legislative  obstruction  and 
howls  from  the  alarmists. 

In  England  the  government  must  go 
back  to  the  people  for  vindication  and,  if 
not  supported,  goes  out  of  power. 

And  isn't  it  true — the  newcomer  must 
ask  questions,  and  so  learn — that  by  this 
system  we  lose  something,  and  that 
something  the  value  of  the  minority? 
In  a  parliamentary  form  of  government 
the  minority  is  of  great  importance.  It 
may  by  a  switch  of  public  opinion  become 
at  any  time  the  majority.    With  this  in  I 


Common -sense 
Shoes 

Whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, at  school  or  at  play, 
in  any  season,  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  shoe  conducive 
to  health  and  happiness  in 
a  child, — ^the  shoe  that  i.? 
designed  to  the  natural 
shape  of  the  foot. 

"Chums"  shoes  stand  out 
prominently  in  this  cate- 
gory. They  are  common- 
sense  shoes,  —  they  give 
support  to  the  tender 
bones,  and  assure  proper 
comfort  by  leaving  room 
for  the  natural  spread  of 
the  toes. 

Freedom  from  foot  ailments  in 
youth  means  a  great  deal  in  later 
years,  and  by  getting  "Chums" 
Shoes  for  your  children  you  will 
be  amply  repaid.  Not  only  do 
"thums"  promote  health,  but 
they  afford  surprisingly  long 
wear.  Their  quality  alone  rep- 
resents an  economy. 

All  sizes  and  styles  for 
children  from,  S  to  H 
years   of   age. 

Make  sure  it  is  the 
Chums  trademark 
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mind,  it  keeps  its  organization,  recognizes 
its  own  strength  and  waits  its  time. 

With  us  it  seems  to  the  novice  that  we 
lose  this  valuable  minority  which,  after  all, 
represents  a  certain  goodly  portion  of  the 
people.  Between  elections  it  goes  out  of 
power,  becomes  disorganized  and  negligible 
save  as  a  party  of  negation,  and  has 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  the  next 
election.  Its  eyes  are  always. fixed  ahead 
and,  so  looking,  it  stumbles  over  the  present 
and  falls  ignominiously. 

Our  greatest  political  vice  is  our  lethargy. 
Why  are  we  lethargic?  Is  it  not  possibly 
because,  having  voted,  we  become  helpless 
until  the  next  election? 

The  person  who  has  lived  for  any  length 
of  time  in  England  is  always  conscious  of  a 
live,  day-to-day  interest  in  politics.  There 
is  no  lethargy  there.  The  reason  for  it  is 
that  in  England  the  political  situation  does 
not  stay  put.  To  an  onlooker  the  situa- 
tion changes  with  almost  hectic  rapidity. 
It  has  its  faults,  of  course,  but  it  does  to  an 
amazing  degree  keep  up  the  voters'  in- 
terest and  kill  lethargy. 

Yet  there  is  reason  in  the  republican 
form  of  government  which  is  ours,  as 
against  the  democracy  that  is  England. 
■The  republican  form,  by  which  the 
people  speak  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, is  an  easier  method  of  crystal- 
lizing mass  desire  and  mass  will.  It  is 
more  orderly.  It  tends  toward  solidity, 
although  that  solidity  sometimes  develops 
an  inflexibility  that  leaves  us  helpless  and 
angry.  But  the  system  of  representa- 
tives presupposes  the  good  faith  of  those 
representatives,  and  now  and  then  that 
fails  us. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  great  state  voted  to 
enfranchise  its  women,  but  the  duly 
elected  senator  from  that  state  went  to 
Washington  and  voted  against  the  Suf- 
frage Amendment.  And  his  state  was 
helpless. 

A  few  months  ago,  at  the  Roosevelt 
home  at  Oyster  Bay,  I  met  a  senator  from 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  considered  it  his  province  to 
represent  the  will  of  his  constituents,  or 
to  give  them  what  was  good  for  them. 
He  said  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  give 
them  what  was  good  for  them.  I  am  still 
wondering  whether  he  was  right  or  not, 
and  whether  we  have  representative 
government  or  paternalism. 

However  inelastic  the  government  given 
us  by  the  Constitution — and  it  does  leave 
us  helpless  for  a  time  when  the  human 
equation  fails  us  and  our  representatives 
fail  to  keep  the  faith — it  started  out  with 
one  major  premise  which  has  been  lost  and 
abandoned.     It   made  the  second   choice 


of  the  electors  of  the  country  for  President 
Vice-President.  By  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  we  have  changed 
that,  but  it  had  its  value.  The  second 
choice  of  a  great  people  is  lost,  and  goes 
back  to  Grover  Cleveland's  "innocuous 
desuetude." 

And  our  Vice-President  to-day  is  an 
emergency  precaution  only.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall said  at  one  time  that  for  a  long 
time  he  had  wondered  what  it  was  that  the 
vice  presidency  resembled,  but  that  he  had 
finally  discovered  it;  the  vice  presidency 
resembled  a  man  who  was  having  a  catalep- 
tic fit,  because  a  man  who  was  having  a 
cataleptic  fit  was  fully  conscious  of  all  that 
went  on  around  him,  but  was  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot. 

The  attitude  of  politics  toward  women 
to-day  is  one  great  interrogation  mark. 
To  carry  on  the  same  figure,  the  attitude 
of  women  toward  politics  may  well  be  one 
great  exclamation  point.  But  why  should 
there  be  this  query  about  women?  And 
this  anxiety?  The  anxiety  is  curiously  like 
that  of  the  small  boy  who  has  been  doing 
something  he  shouldn't  and  now  has  to  go 
home  and  face  mother. 

There  is  a  lot  of  hysteria  in  it  among 
some  men.  And  they  in  their  turn  talk 
a  great  deal  about  hysterical  impulses 
among  women,  the  fact  being  that  one  sex 
is  exactly  as  prone  to  emotional  frenzy  as 
the  other,  with  a  shade  in  favor  of  women, 
to  whom  when  God  sent  child-bearing  he 
sent  also  a  measure  of  stoicism  and  a 
slightly  more  phlegmatic  nervous  system 
than  he  gave  the  male.  Women  are  less 
hysterical  than  men,  more  guarded  in 
their  impulses,  and — I  say  this  in  all 
modesty! — less  self-seeking  in  their  aims. 

And  with  that  fallacy,  suppose  we  ex- 
plode another  one.  Let  us  get  away  from 
the  belief  that  women  are  only  interested 
in  such  legislation  as  directly  affects  their 
homes  and  their  immediate  lives.  They 
know,  or  they  will  soon  know,  that  all 
legislation  reacts  on  the  home.  Those 
who  believe  that  women  in  politics  will 
limit  themselves  to  the  domestic  angle 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  severe  surprise. 
They  are  housekeepers,  of  course,  and 
wasteful  government  housekeeping  will 
undoubtedly  anger  them.  They  will  cer- 
tainly insist  on  an  end  to  the  bickering 
over  a  national  budget  system  and  de- 
mand one  quickly.  Running  a  great 
business  without  a  table  of  overhead  charges 
and  costs  should  have  been  abandoned 
long  ago.  And  they  are  going  to  struggle 
with  the  spoils  system,  although  with  less 
prospect  of  success,  because  no  miser 
hoards  his  gold  as  do  our  legislators  the 
privileges  of  bounty  and  its  quid  pro  quo. 


Shelverdene's   Plot 


Continued  from  page  10 


started  forward,   casting  up  his  hand  to 
strike  her. 

"Stand  off!"  I  commanded,  throwing 
out  my  arm.  And  on  his  obeying,  with  a 
gulp  of  consternation  at  having  almost 
struck  me  by  mischance,  I  reproved  him 
not  for  his  unruliness,  being  aware  of  the 
deep  affection  he  had  for  Louis.  "Child," 
I  said,  "you  must  tell;  for  my  soldiers  have 
never  harmed  you,  save  to  bring  you  here." 
"They — you — "  Her  breast  heaved  des- 
perately as  she  fought  for  her  voice. — 
"You  hanged  Jim,  that  was  Edith's  father 
— she  whose  cottage  I  ran  from  my  bed  to, 
this  night;  for  she  is  ill  of  sorrow.  You 
hanged  innocent  Jim — Shelverdene  beast!" 
She  was  beside  herself  now,  her  teeth 
clicking,  her  hands  tight-gripped,  and 
I  thought  she  would  leap  at  me.  But, 
after  another  straining  of  her  breast,  she 
suddenly  fell  calmer,  and,  for  all  her  tears, 
was  more  coolly  taunting  than  I  should 
ever  have  credited  of  a  child.  "And  you 
think  to  hang  Kyle  Cleod.  .  .  Ah,  no,  he 
was  Jim's  friend,  and  he  gave  me  my  six 
birds.  .  .  Ah,  no,"  she  said  again,  linking 
her  hands  behind  her,  and  regarding  me 
with  a  marvellous  grown-up  demeanour. 
"For  I  will  tell  nothing — nothing.  I  am 
no  poor  Covenant  girl  that  you  dare  beat, 
Shelverdene  coward!  My  father  will  put 
his  boot  on  your  neck." 

"Sweetheart,"  I  said,  "you  have  well 
scolded  me.  Now  forgive,  and  say  where 
is  my  friend.  Look  you,  I  will  spare 
Kyle  Cleod.     Ay,  in  troth  I  will." 

I  meant  my  words;  and  I  was  sure  the 
pleading  of  my  tone  must  touch  her. 
Eagerly  I  waited  for  her  reply,  conscious 
that  Raylish  and  the  two  troopers,  leaning 
forward,  were  rigid  in  their  expectancy. 


She  was  also  still,  her  head  a  little  drooped. 
For  seconds  nothing  moved  in  the  room 
save  (door  and  window  being  open)  the 
candle  flames  and  our  shadows  jumping 
up  and  down  the  wall.  And  then  she 
shook  her  head. 

That  sign,  which  declared  that  with  her 
utmost  will  she  would  resist  me  and  ensure 
that  Louis  should  die,  was  more  than  I 
could  endure.  Spanton's  coming  with  her 
had  rallied  my  strength  for  a  time;  but  in 
those  moments  of  suspense,  I  had_  felt  it 
.slip  from  me  and  my  wound  fluttering  and 
pulsing  as  though  a  barb  were  writhing 
in  it.  I  intended  that  when  she  answered 
saying  where  Louis  was,  I  would  immediate- 
ly go  to  my  chair.  Then  her  refusal, 
firm  as  a  stone  fence,  rallied  me  again — 
and  more. 

"Where  is  Kyle  Cleod?" I  shouted;  and, 
pas,sing  one  hand  behind  her,  I  caught  her 
arm  with  the  other,  and  lifted  it  and  began 
to  bend  it  cruelly,  not  caring  how  I  hurt 
myself  so  long  as  I  pained  her  into  discover- 
ing the  truth. 

"Where?"  I  shouted  again,  bending 
harder. 

HER  face  was  upraised  to  me.  She 
breathed  agonisedly  through  her  nos- 
trils. Her  lips  dropped  apart  and  she 
groaned;  but  her  blue  eyes,  speaking  to 
mine,  told  me  that  I  might  murther  her, 
but  she  would  not  tell. 

I  loosed  my  hands  from  her,  stepped 
back  quivering  to  the  nearest  chair,  and 
sank  therein. 

"I  cannot,"  I  said  despairingly. 

"Leave  that  to  me,  your  honor,"  cried 
Raylish.  But  seeing  him  go  to  her,  with 
his  teeth  bared,  I  would  not  have  it. 
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$125  Per  Year 

Saved  on  breakfasts 

A  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  saves  the  average  family  about  35 
cents,  compared  with  meat,  eggs,  fish,  etc.  And  that  means  over 
$125   per   year. 

Starting  the  day  on  oats  means  a  family  better  fed.  The  oat 
is  the  food  of  foods.  It  is  rich  in  elements  which  all  people  need 
and   which   many   people  lack. 

Oats  yield  1810  calories  of  nutriment  per  pound.  That's  twice 
what  round  steak  yields.  Oats  form  almost  the  ideal  food  in 
balance  and  completeness. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats — the  cream  of  oats — cost  but  one  cent  per 
large  dish.       Or  about  as  much  as  a  bite  of  meat. 

Breakfast 
for  Five 


5  dishes  Quaker  Oats  .  5c 
10  eggs  about  40c 

5  latnb  chops  60c 

5  servings  fish  40c 


13c  a  Day 

A  boy  needs  about  2,000 
calories  of  nutriment  per  day. 
Those  2,000  calories  cost  13c 
in  Quaker  Oats — in  eggs  about 
$1.20. 

Foods  are 
rated  by  calories 
— the  energy 
measure  of  nu- 
triment. With 
too  few  calories 
one  is  underfed. 
And  calories  in 
some  foods  cost 
ten  times  a  s 
much  as  in 
others. 


Cost  per  1000  Ca 

Quaker  Oats    .     . 
Average  Meats 
Average  Fish    .     . 
Hen's  Eggs       .     . 
Milk    .     .     .     .     - 

lories 

6,^c 
45c 
50c 
60c 
20c 
to  75c 

Vegetables 

Uc 

for  a  Boy 

Variety  is  necessary.  But 
Quaker  Oats  supplies  the  su- 
preme food  at  breakfast,  and  at 
minimum  cost.  Let  the  costly 
foods  come  later  in  the  day. 

Note  how 
foods  differ  in 
cost  when  you 
figure  their 
food  value.  ' 
Here  is  the  cost 
of  some  neces- 
sary foods,  bas- 
ed on  prices  at 
this   writing. 


To  make  the  oat  dish  welcome 


The  finest  nav(}r  comea  in  Quaker  Oats. 
This  brand  Ih  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — 
just  the   rich,   plump,  flavory  oats.     We  get 

Packed  In  Sealed  Round  Fachagea  with  Removable  Cover 


but  ten  pounds  from  a  buslicl."  Because"  of 
this  flavor,  oat  lovers  the  world  over  send 
here  for  Quaker  Oats. 
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The  joundaiion  of  good  dress,  li'k'  ihe  foundation  oj  good 
arl,  is  an  understanding  oj  proportion  and  grace  of  line. 
In  the  figure  of  ecery  woman  lie  the  possibilities  of  beauty, 
yet  so  elusive  that  an  ill-chosen  corset  may  distort  it  to 
unattractioeness. 


THE    FOUNDATION 
OF     GOOD     DRESS 


It  has  been  written  that  violent  contrasts  destroy  the  very 
basis  of  art  and  maim  the  truth. 

It  is  easy  for  the  thoughtless  woman  to  distort  her  figure 
with  unbecoming  corset  styles  that  destroy  her  natural 
beauty.  The  possibilities  of  becoming  dress  vanish  in 
the  violence  of  contrast  between  too-large  bust,  too-small 
waist  and  too-large  hips — always  the  disfiguring  marks  of 
the  over-corseted  figure.  To  be  obviously  corseted  is  to 
flout  beauty. 

Good  taste  in  dress  must  find  its  first  expressioa  in  the 
proper  corset.  There  are  many  Gossard  Front  Lacing 
Corsets  designed  to  accent  the  natural  charm  of  every 
type  of  figure.  Whatever  your  corset  needs,  there  are 
many  models  created  in  accordance  with  the  unchanging 
principles  of  beauty  that  will  assure  you  graceful  lines 
and  faultless  proportions,  gained  by  a  healthful  support 
so  comfortable,  so  pliable  as  to  permit  the  full  expression 
of  that  grace  of  motion  that  is  the  birth-right  of  ever\ 
woman. 

At  this  time  of  generally  unsatisfactory  buying  conditions, 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  Gossards  are  still  moderately 
priced.  The  cost  of  Gossard  Corsets  represents  tliat  fair 
price  where  the  utmost  in  quality  has  been  reached,  and 
every  Gossard  will  give  you  a  wearing  service  that  alone 
will  justify  its  cost. 

The  Canadian  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  LimilcJ 
366-378  AJelalJe  Street  West,  Toronto 


In  ttiut,  fit,  style,  wear — aery 


GOS  SAM 

Front  Lacing 

E 


you  buy  must  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  you.  If  it  is  not — return  it  You  will 
find  these  original  front  lacing  corsets  at  those  stores  you  patronize  most,  where 
high  principles  of  merfhandising  make  ectry  sale  conditional  upon  your  complete 
s  tisfcciion. 


'Twas  then  that  Spanton  spoke  from  the 
doorway,  whither  he  had  come  from  order- 
ing the  new  mounting.  "Sir,  what  of  the 
bootkin,  that  the  gentleman  from  the 
Council  brought  yesterday?" 

His  face  was  furrowed  grimly,  yet  he 
winked,  and  I  read  his  plan.  To  find  her 
leg  in  the  boot  would  surely  terrorise  a 
child,  though  she  were  Denis  Irby's 
wonderful  daughter. 

"Ay,  put  her  to  it,"  I  said;  and  I  rested 
ray  brow  on  my  hand,  conjuring  horrid 
visions  of  what  was  being  done  to  Louis, 
and  anon  determining  to  grip  this  child 
and  beat  her  raw.  But  my  strength  was 
finished. 

The  setting-down  of  something  before 
me  caused  me  to  lower  my  hand.  I  looked 
at  the  boot,  a  device  I  had  never  seen, 
.which  appeared  to  me  liker  a  clumsy, 
warped  bucket  than  a  boot;  and  I  noted  it 
was  new,  so  that  the  iron  garters  had  a 
dull  polish  and  the  wood  smelt.  Truly, 
it  was  a  revolting  thing.  I  waved  it  from 
me,  and  Raylish  bore  it  some  yards  off, 
Spanton  following  him,  holding  a  great 
wooden  hammer  and  wedges. 

I  glanced  towards  the  child.  She  was 
pale,  yet  not  overmuch;  she  returned  my 
scrutiny,  and  smiled — ay,  smiled!  Per- 
chance she  deemed  there  was  to  be  no 
more  than  this  show. 

"I  think  you  will  meet  my  father  in  the 
morning,"  she  said. 

Raylish  asked  if  the  boot  should  not  be 
screwed  to  the  floor.  I  answered  we  had 
no  time  for  that.  Whereupon  he  put  a 
chair  by  it,  and  drew  a  length  of  rope  from 
his  pocket. 

"Nay,"  I  said;  "how  can  she  sit  and  be 
booted,  and  she  so  small?  She  must  be 
stood  in  it — you  hold  her,  Spanton.  .  . 
Raylish,  begone  and  have  your  hurts  looked 
to."  For  I  would  not  trust  Raylish  to 
have  any  handling  of  her;  and  I  knew 
'twould  save  me  trouble  if  he  were  well 
away  from  the  room. 

"And  quick,  quick,  Spanton!"  I  added. 
"Think  on  the  minutes  we  waste." 

CPANTON  laid  down  the  mallet  and  the 
'-^  wedges,  and  came  and  took  the  child  by 
her  arm.  She  leaned  from  him,  setting  her 
lips;  at  which  he  swept  her  from  the  floor 
and  carried  her,  hard  put  to,  I  would  vow, 
not  to  whisper  a  word  of  comfort  to  her. 
But  the  stake  was  too  grave  for  that. 

He  bore  her  to  the  boot,  thrusting  the 
chair  aside;  and  then  there  was  a  pause, 
he  and  the  two  troopers  looking  from  one 
another  to  me;  the  reason  being  that  they 
knew  no  more  surely  than  I  the  proper 
manner  of  putting  to  the  boot. 

"Haste — doff  her  shoe,  and  in,"  I  urged 
them. 

Purtlin,  the  elder  trooper,  took  the  shoe 
from  her  left  foot,  slipping  off  the  hose  also, 
and  lifting  the  skirt  of  her  gown  beyond 
her  knee  and  tucking  it  beneath  Spanton's 
arm.  She  tried  no  struggle,  and  for  the 
moment  that  she  was  held  poised  thus, 
seemed  not  even  to  stir,  her  arms  hanging, 
her  head  against  Spanton's  breast-plate, 
her  bared  leg  straight  down  by  his  riding- 
boot,  and  so  white  and  slender,  with  a  little 
slim  foot  very  pretty,  and  all  so  babyish, 
that  to  see  it  nauseated  me  with  myself; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  I  was  imagining 
the  voice  of  Louis's  mother  imploring 
me,  and  that  I  was  certain  I  should  not 
go  too  far,  I  should  have  given  up  the 
scheme  there  and  then. 

Spanton  lowered  the  child,  and  her  leg 
was  in  the  boot,  Purtlin  stooping  and  hold- 
ing the  limb  by  the  knee,  that  she  could  not 
withdraw  it.  Stretching  his  free  hand  to 
the  wedges,  he  slid  one  to  him  and  slipped 
it  in  by  the  side  of  her  leg,  which,  however, 
was  so  slight  as  to  let  the  wedge  drop  a 
long  way  down.  Whereat  he  took  an- 
other, and  placed  that  between  her  leg 
and  the  first;  yet  this,  too,  fitted  but  loose- 

ly. 

Something  which  I  believed  to  have 
been  told  me  occurred  to  me. 

"The  wedges  are  wrong.  They  should 
be  more  at  the  back  of  the  leg,"  I  said. 

"Nay,  under  your  honor's  favor,"  re- 
plied Hodgett,  the  second  trooper,  who 
now  was  holding  the  mallet.  "For  how, 
then,  can  I  strike?" 

Well,  since  he  would  not  strike,  what 
matter?    So  I  let  it  be. 

"Where  is  Kyle  Cleod?"  I  said  to  the 
maid.  "Now,  mark  thee,  child — Hodgett, 
lift  the  hammer — now,  mark  thee,  child, 
an'  thou  sayest  not  this  instant,  thy  leg 
shall  be  broke  to  pieces." 

She  gave  no  answer,  but  set  her  teeth 
and  shut  her  eyes;  and  her  hand  nearer  me 
held  a  corner  of  Spanton's  coat,  to  help 
i    her  to  endure. ' 


Averting  my  gaze  in  blank  hopeless' 
ness,  I  allowed  it  to  rove  to  the  window; 
and  the  murk  of  the  outside  night  wrought 
upon  me.  Somewhere  therein  was  Louis, 
dead  by  now.  And  yet,  it  might  be,  not 
dead — able  to  be  brought  to  me  scantly 
harmed,  to  greet  me  with  his  quick, 
fond  smile,  if  this  child  would  but  speak, 
this  child  who  was  striving  for  his  death. 
I  stood.  Scarce  could  I  keep  my  feet, 
the  beating  of  my  armpit  was  so  poignant 
and  so   dazing.     But  a   demon   had   me. 

"Strike,"  I  said  to  Hodgett,  and  my 
tone  told  him  this  was  no  play. 

He  looked  at  me,  astonished;  and  I  was 
aware  of  Spanton's  face  turned  my  way  in 
protest. 

"Strike,  Hodgett,"  I  said. 

He  raised  the  hammer  higher — and 
hesitated.  Then  his  arms  stiffened;  he 
held  it  motionless.  I  felt  my  fury  blaze. 
Yet  some  fleeting  vestige  of  self-control 
enabled  me  to  speak,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
child,  giving  each  of  them  a  last  chance. 

"Tell  me!"  I  cried  to  her,  "or  instantly 
shall  this  man  strike  with  the  hammer. 
Tell  me!" 

Taking  no  heed  of  my  demand,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  trying  to  look  up  into 
Spanton's  face.     She  dragged  at  his  sleeve. 

"He  doth  intend  it,"  I  heard  her  whisper. 
"Kill  me,  pray,  pray!  Get  me  so  from 
Shelverdene." 

Then,  despite  those  piteous  words,  my 
remnant  of  control  was  gone.  I  thrust 
forth  a  finger  menacingly  at  Hodgett. 
"One  blow.  .  .  Deal  it!"  I  ordered. 

"Sir — your  honor!"  cried  Spanton.  "Nay 
nay!" 

And  Hodgett,  lowering  the  hammer  and 
scowling  upon  me,  muttered  he  would  not. 

"You  mutinous  dogs!"  I  said  chokingly. 
I  went  with  a  lurch  to  the  chest  whereon 
lay  my  pistols;  and,  holding  one,  swung 
round  upon  Hodgett.  "Strike,  you  traitor 
cur,"  I  called,  "or  I  shoot  you  for  mutiny." 

For  a  space,  giving  me  a  look  of  sudden, 
bold  hatred,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
dreamed  to  see  from  one  of  my  own  troopers 
he  plainly  weighed  his  life  against  other 
things.  Then,  "'Tis  you  honor  shall 
answer  to  Heaven  for  this,  not  1,"  he  said, 
and  whipped  aloft  the  hammer  and  smote 
savagely  upon  the  inner  wedge. 

There  was  a  shriek  from  the  child,  the 
piercingest,  most  echoing,  most  awful 
sound  possible  to  hear,  and  her  head  fell 
on  her  shoulder,  her  senses  gone. 

I  laid  the  pistol  on  the  table  and  walked 
to,  and  leaned  against,  the  window-sill, 
my  face  to  the  night. 

"Spanton,^'  I  said,  "if  I  am  shot  in  the 
back,  I  deserve  it,  and  care  not,  and  will 
forgive  any  that  does  it." 

"Your  honor!"  cried  the  voices  of  the 
three  honest  fellows  behind  me.  And 
Hodgett  added,  "I  bore  it  ill,  your  honor, 
yet   I    am   your   honor's   faithful   man." 

"When  she  is  free  of  the  boot,"  I  said, 
"place  her  on  my  bed,  Spanton,  and  strive 
to  win  her  round  with  brandy,  for  she  may 
die.  And,  Spanton — send  straightway  for 
Dr.  Travers,  and  for  her  father,  Mr. 
Denis  Irby,  at  the  house  where  Ensign 
Latour  is. .  .  Bid  Mr.  Irby  bring  his  rapier 
or  duello-pistols  and  a  friend.  .  .  He  will 
not  want  to  wait  for  morning,"  I  ended 
bitterly. 

"Ay,  sir" — a  wedge  fell  to  the  floor^ 
"there,  she  is  free  now,  and" —  He  broke 
off  with  an  exclamation.  "Your  honor, 
the  wedge  was  on  her  ankle,  and  a  splinter 
has  drove  right  in.     Look,  your  honor." 

"No,  take  her!"  I  said,  staring  into  the 
darkness. 

THEY  went  away,  and  I  endeavored  to 
force  my  mind  from  what  I  had  done, 
and  to  mourn  undistracted  for  Louis. 
Presently  I  caught  the  drumming  of  hoofs 
— the  first  of  the  search-parties  returning. 
For  a  while  it  sounded  no  nearer;  then  of  a 
sudden  it  was  very  close.  I  was  descried 
against  the  light  of  the  room,  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  advance  there  rang  out  the 
voice  of  Louis,  excited,  gay,  and  eager  to 
reassure  me: 

"Sir!     Sir!     Ho,  sir!" 

I  bent  forward;  and  into  the  illumined  i 
space  beneath  the  window  rode  the  band,  \ 
and  drew  rein — half-a-dozen  troopers,  and,  ' 
sitting  behind  one  of  them,  Louis,  hatless, 
and  clad,  above  the  belt,  only  in  his  coat, 
as  I  perceived  from  its  gaping  open  and 
showing  his  bare  body.     None  the  less  he  ' 
waved  his  hand  in  bright-spirited  salutation 
with  just  that  fond  smile  which  I  had  re- ; 
called,  believing  'twould  never  again  greet 
me.  _   J 

With  devout  thankfulness  I  cried  his 
name,  repeating  it  two  or  three  times. 
Then,  to  screen  my  emotion,  I  said  abrupt-] 
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ly  to  the  men,  "This  rescue  was  well  done 
by  you  boys."  For,  from  the  prompt 
advantage  which  several  took  of  the  light 
to  examine  themselves  and  their  mounts 
for  trivial  wounds,  I  could  tell  it  had  been 
a  rescue  wdth  plying  sword. 

"Ay,- sir,  indeed  'twas  well  done,"  said 
Louis.  "There  shall  be  a  purse  of  guineas 
for  these  lads  and  for  Spanton,  who  sent 
them  scouring — and  the  best  corn  we  have 
for  two  other  of  my  helpers,  that  I  think 
will  trot  hither  presently,  Raylish's  horse 
and  mine."  He  laughed  merrily.  "Sir, 
in  truth  the  discovery  of  me  was  strange.  . 
And  none  too  soon,"  he  added,  suddenly 
graver. 

"What  befell?" 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  and  poured  forth 
the  tale.  "Kyle  Cleod  brought  me  to  a 
hollow  by  the  river.  He  muffled  my 
mouth,  stripped  my  shoulders,  and  tied  me 
to  a  tree  to  beat  me  ere  he  hanged  me — 
all  this  without  a  spark  of  light,  for  fear 
that  I  should  betray  him.  He  gave  me  one 
lash  —  "  Louis  grimaced  —  "and  then  was 
there  a  galloping  on  the  turf.  I  knew  'twas 
niy  grey  following  me,  with  Raylish's 
horse.  They  were  smarted  by  pistol 
balls  in  the  attack,  and  broke  away  when 
we  were  forced  from  the  saddle. 

"Kyle  guessed  the  beasts  were  ours,  and 
spoke  a  quick  order  to  his  fellows — not  to 
shoot,  I  deem.  But  one  on  the  edge  of  the 
dell  loosed  his  pistol.  These  fine  lads 
saw  the  flash,  and  were  upon  us  like  the 
very  wind.  They  cut  down  four  of  the 
enemy — though  Kyle  slipped  them  again.  . 
Four,  sir,  of  those  pests."  Louis's  voice 
became  wheedling,  in  anticipation  of  the 
talk  I  should  have  with  him  when  we  were 
alone.  "So  there  is  nothing  to  regret, 
eh,  sir?" 

"Dismount.  Come  hither,"  I  said 
harshly. 

I  faced  round  to  the  empty  room,  and 
moved  a  few  steps.  Nothing  to  regreO.  The 
little  maid  seemed  yet  to  stand  before 
me,  so  pretty,  so  intrepid,  so  hopelessly 
in  my  power. 

I  caught  at  my  lips,  but  a  sob  broke 
from  them  before  I  contrived  to  steady 
myself  to  receive  Louis. 

NIGHT  was  fallen,  and  a  mist  about  us, 
when  the  schooner  dropped  a  small 
anchor  to  hold  her  from  drifting  too  much 
in.  The  last  breath  of  wind  and  the  flow 
of  the  tide  had  brought  us  to  the  very  place 
we  sought,  as  we  knew  from  having  seen 
the  lights  of  Hastings  ere  the  mist  thick- 
ened. We  were  midway  'twixt  there  and 
Beachy  Head,  a  quarter-mile  off  the  lonely 
coast  (the  schooner  drawing  but  shal- 
lowly),  and  arrived  upon  the  hour  when 
we  were  first  to  be  expected.  So  it  was 
with  extreme  satisfaction  that  I  prepared 
to  land,  although  I  should  do  this  in  the 
guise  of  an  invader  of  my  country;  for 
which  circumstance  the  usurping  Prince  of 
Orange  was  to  blame,  he  now  holding  the 
English  throne,  and  King  James,  and  such 
true  men  as  could  get  to  him,  holding 
Ireland,  where  His  Majesty  was  like  to 
have  a  hard  fight,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hollander  prince's  army  being  gone 
thither,  and  the  prince  himself  just  pas.sed 
over  to  join  him. 

A  hope  that  I  might  give  this  prince  a 
counter-stroke  which  would  spin  the  crown 
from  his  head  had  led  me  here  to  the 
Sussex  shore.  The  design  was  of  my  own 
planning,  but,  of  course,  entered  upon  with 
His  Majesty's  approval  and  aid;  and  I 
cherished  it  lovingly,  not  only  for  what 
success  would  mean  to  His  Majesty,  but, 
since  I  was  no  more  unselfish  than  other 
men,  for  what  it  would  mean  to  me — a 
dukedom  and  a  pension,  and  my  name 
graved  large  in  history.  Sussex  was  my 
native  part,  where  I  was  wont  to  have  un- 
common influence,  and  wherefrom,  in  the 
old  days,  I  had  raised  Shelverdene's 
Regiment  of  Horse — merged  with  the 
main  cavalry  on  my  retirement  in  '81, 
and  long  since  lost  sight  of.  I  was  come 
now  to  raise,  not  a  regiment,  but  the  coun- 
ty, ay,  and  all  South  England,  for  the 
King;  which,  if  my  influence  still  held,  to 
give  me  a  nucleus  in  Sussex,  I  believed  I 
should  verily  do. 

For  this  grand  enterprise  I  was  accom- 
panied by  no  force^ — forty-two  soldiers 
were  my  strength.  Success  would  depend, 
under  Providence,  upon  the  welcome  I  re- 
ceived, not  upon  the  numbers  I  landed 
with.  His  Majesty  had  offered  me  a  full 
regiment,  which  he  could  ill  afford  to 
spare,  and  I  had  refused  it.  If  my  wel- 
come were  good  I  should  get  recruits  by 
the  hundred;  if  it  were  bad  I  and  one  regi- 
ment could  accomplish  nothing,  and,  in  all 
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Lessons  in  Tire -Saving 

THE  Goodyear  Tire  Conservation  Course,  in  6 
lessons,  is  a  miniature  encyclopedia  of  tire-saving, 
outlining  for  the  benefit  of  the  motorist  the  things 
he  should  do  to  prevent  tire  injuries,  and  to  cure 
those  injuries  if  they  do  occur.  Its  specific  purpose 
is  to  help  squeeze  the  very  last  mile  out  of  tires. 

The  course  parallels  the  service  of  the  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer.  He,  also,  will  explain  to 
you  the  prevention  of,  and  the  cures  for,  tread  cuts, 
under -inflation,  wheels  out  of  line,  sand  blisters, 
fabric  breaks;  he  will  supply  you  with  Goodyear 
Tire  Savers  which  will  prolong  the  life  of  your 
tires.  He  can  test  your  wheels  for  alignment.  He 
can  calculate  the  proper  air  pressure  for  your  tires. 
The  motorist  who  utilizes  this  service  is  getting 
extra  mileage — lower  cost-per-mile — than  the  motor- 
ist who  buys  on  a  price  or  discount  basis. 

In  the  local  Goodyear  Service  Station  you  will 
find  the  Goodyear  Tire  Conservation  Course  dis- 
played in  the  holder  shown  here.    Ask  for  your  set. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

All■^Afeal}ler  Tires  are  All-Wheel  Tires 
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Lenore  UlricSays: 

Beauty  at  your  finger  tips 
speaks  volumes  for  you  in  pub- 
lic. I  consider  HYGLO  the  best 
insurance  for  well  kept  hands. 


A' 


the  little  French- 
Canadian  girl  in  "Tiger 
Rose,"  Miss  Ulric  brought 
to  the  great  outdoors  a  figure 
of  superb  daintiness,  perfect 
in  every  detail  to  the  tips 
of  her  delicately  groomed 
fingernails. 

She,  and  other  beauties  of  the  stage, 
■who  realize  the  necessity  of  a  faultless 
toilette,  without  qualification  endorse 
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Simple  to  use,  yet  incomparable  in  re- 
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to  beautify  without  injuring  the  skin; 
cosmetique  for  eyebrows  and  eyelashes, 
in  black,  brown  and  blonde  (remove 
with  water),  lip  sticks,  eyebrow  pen- 
■:ils,  etc.,  at  35c,  50c,  $1.00  and  $1.50. 


Small  trial  samples  of  Hyglo 
Cuticle  Remoter  and  Nail 
Powder  sent  on  receipt  of 
lOc  in  coin. 
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Many  a  carefully  prepared   salad  has  been 
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likelihood,  would  die  forthwith,  every  man 
of  us. 

But,  in  troth,  I  had  no  foreboding  of 
flisaster.  I  had  plotted  the  affair  most 
subtly,  using  the  discreetest  messengers  to 
arrange  a  tryst  with  certain  reliable 
Sussex  friends,  who  declared  my  reception 
would  be  wholly  favorable;  and  I  had  sailed 
not  from  Waterford  until  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  sailed  to  Ireland,  when,  I  pre- 
saged, the  attention  of  the  English  govern- 
ment would  be  directed  thither. 

To-night  a  score  of  my  friends  should  be 
on  the  shore  yonder,  with  a  drove  of 
horses  for  the  forming  of  our  cavalry,  and 
for  transporting  the  armament  I  had 
brought — two  fine  brass  field-pieces,  a 
demi-cannon,  ten  barrels  of  powder,  and 
:ibove  two  hundred  carbines  and  muskets. 
And  other  trustworthy  persons  should  be 
forgathering,  with  every  available  weapon 
and  horse,  at  divers  points  within  a  small 
radius,  prepared  to  join  me  so  soon  as  they 
were  advertised  I  was  here;  so  that,  when 
morning  broke,  there  would  be  a  little 
army  drawn  up,  for  loyal  men  to  haste  to. 
The  cargo  of  ordnance  and  munitions 
was  to  go  ashore  after  us.  Leaving  my 
ensign  and  two  gunners  to  watch  to  its 
careful  lowering  into  the  boats,  and  bidding 
the  shipmaster  sound  his  bell  frequently  to 
guide  the  boats  as  they  returned  to  him  in 
the  mist,  I  climbed  down  to  one  of  these, 
of  which  there  were  three  now  floating  on 
the  water,  laden  with  my  company.  The 
sea  was  quite  smooth,  though  there  was  a 
gentle  wash  of  it  against  the  beach,  which 
told  us  how  to  head;  and,  despite  the 
momentous  hours  that  lay  before  me,  I 
discovered  enjoyment  in  being  rowed  over 
the  placid  surface.  I  drew  long  breaths  of 
the  air  of  Sussex,  and  thought  on  the 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  see  the  green  plain 
of  Pevensey  marsh  and  the  rampart  of 
South  Downs  hills  in  the  early,  shimmering 
sunlight  of  to-morrow. 

Because  of  the  mist  the  schooner's 
lamps  could  not  be  marked  from  the  shore; 
therefore,  when  our  prows  stopped  at  the 
shingle  (no  hail  having  greeted  the  noise  of 
our  oars),  I  ordered  some  one  to  give  the 
whistle,  which  he  did  several  times,  very 
loud  and  clear.  But,  though  we  sat  still 
for  a  space  listening,  we  heard  nothing  in 
reply. 

There  was  a  touch  of  ill-omen  about  the 
silence,  and  even  a  touch  of  chill  at  my 
heart  as  I  wondered  whether  an  incredible 
thing  could  occur — my  attempt  fail  weakly 
in  its  very  beginning,  through  some  strange 
error.  But  at  once  I  threw  off  this  humor. 
"Out,"  I  cried  to  my  fellows. 
Then  I  sent  back  the  boats,  which, 
voyaging  to  and  fro  for  an  hour,  brought 
the  equipment;  and  this  I  had  borne  to  a 
grass  bank  by  the  top  of  the  beach. 
After  which,  allowing  my  men  to  drop 
down  and  rest,  I  stood  with  ears  astrain, 
not  daring  to  believe  but  that  soon  I 
should  hear  the  reinforcements.  Two  or 
three  times  I  gave  a  start  of  blithe  relief, 
certain  that  I  had  distinguished  many 
soft  footfalls;  yet  a  second  later  they  were 
not  to  be  detected. 

"You  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  place. 
Sir  Edmund?"  asked  Nayford,  the  ensign, 
quitting  the  demi-cannon,  whereon  he  had 
long  sat  alert,  to  join  me. 

"None,"  I  answered.  "Below  us  is  the 
path  by  which  they  were  to  come,  and 
thirty  yards  from  us  the  cross-path  by 
which  they  were  to  halt.  .  .  No,  'tis  the 
fog  delays  them,  or  another  trifling  mat- 
ter." 

"Ay,"  said  he,  and  remained  with  me, 
breathing  a  dance-tune;  but  soon  recol- 
lected himself  and  craved  pardon  for  his 
easiness,  saying  the  sea-murmur  had  be- 
guiled him. 

A  further  ten  minutes  were  passed,  when 
I  threw  up  my  hand  and  snapped  my 
fingers;  he,  in  the  same  instant,  exclaiming, 
"'There!" 

"Sergeant,  order  your  men,"  I  said;  and 
when  that  was  done,  in  two  ranks,  and  the 
bustle  thereof  was  ceased,  very  numerous 
steps  were  to  be  heard  on  the  path  and  on 
the  beach  itself. 

"Some  are  on  the  shingle  to  our  left,  sir, 
also,"  said  Nayford. 

"Yes,"  said  I  merrily.  "They  are  com- 
ing in  well."  I  raised  my  voice,  speaking 
to  the  men.  "Now,  ye  boys,  we  shall  give 
a  sharp  twist  to  history." 

'TpO    MY  dumbfounding,  to  the  utter  be- 
-*■    wilderment  of  us  all,  there  ran  through 
the  mist  a  trailing,  woman's  laugh — sweet 
beyond  telling,  mocking  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  anon  it  changed  to  words : 
Write   it   in   the   History   Book, 
"Shelverdene  and  all   are  took." 
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Once    more    the    voice    was    laughter, 
joyous,  derisive  laughter;  and  then,  again: 
Write  it  in   the  History  Book, 
"Shelverdene  and   all    are   took. 
Brought  to  London  from  the  shores. 
Hanged  and  drawn  and  cut  in  fours." 

"Madam,"  I  said,  "I  beseech  you  haste  in- 
to shelter,  or  you  will  say  no  more  such 
pretty  poetry;  for  'Shelverdene  and  all'  are 
going  to  shoot." 

Then  I  spoke  towards  the  chiefest 
trampling  of  feet — many  scores  of  them,  and 
almost  upon  us. 

"We  are  for  King  James,"  I  said. 
"Are  you  folk  for  the  Dutch  gentleman?" 

"Sir  Edmund  Shelverdene  and  those 
with  you,  put  down  your  arms,  and  then 
let  no  man  move  from  where  he  stands." 

"Oh,  nay,"  I  said;  "I  think  we  shall 
fight  for  it." 

I  turned  to  my  troop,  whereof  the  front 
rank,  though  not  a  yard  from  me,  was 
scarce  to  be  discerned.  A  device  was  in 
my  brain  to  order  a  retreat  at  full  speed  to 
a  distance  of  fifty  paces.  Then  should 
every  man  face  about  again  and  crouch  or 
lie  fiat,  and  fire  his  carbine  in  the  direction 
of  the  powder-barrels,  which  by  that  time 
our  enemies  would  have  reached.  I 
hoped  that  a  fortunate  shot,  discharging 
the  powder,  would  cast  a  fair  part  of  the 
foe  skyward,  and  afford  me  a  chance  of 
victory  yet,  if  my  men  were  not  too  stun-. 
ned  to  charge  upon  the  remnant  ere  they 
recovered  from  the  shock;  and  the  crushing 
despair  which  had  fallen  on  me  went,  and 
my  spirit  surged  buoyantly  as  I  imagined 
this  triumph. 

But,  alas!  before  I  had  given  two  words 
of  command,  a  quick,  dull  flicker  lit  the 
visages  of  my  soldiers,  and  the  enemy's 
muskets  deafened  our  ears.  A  few  of  our 
carbines  answered,  and  we  were  at  grips, 
striking  and  being  stricken  blindly,  and 
we  driven  backward  on  a  run  from  weight 
of  odds. 

The  scuffle  lasted  little  above  a  minute; 
for,  as  I  learned  after,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  against  us — one  hundred 
regulars  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  the 
rest  volunteers  from  traitorous  parts  of 
the  country. 

At  the  commencement,  springing  round 
when  the  volley  sounded,  I  fired  both  my 
pistols  and  hurled  them  after  the  bullets. 
Then,  shouting  to  my  boys  to  keep  close 
to  me,  and  we  would  burst  a  road  through 
to  Hastings,  I  drove  into  the  mist,  my 
sword  levelled,  so  that  it  would  spit  any- 
thing save  armour  it  came  against.  I 
got  a  fellow  who  wore  no  plate,  probably  a 
Fusilier,  and,  whipping  the  blade  forth 
from  him,  pierced  another  while  I  was 
being  flung  back.  A  third,  using  a  clubbed 
musket,  by  the  feel  of  the  stroke,  knocked 
the  sword  from  my  hand.  I  hit  at  him 
with  my  fist,  giving  a  shiver  as  I  did  so,  for 
a  wild  bayonet  thrust  had  grazed  my 
cheek,  an  inch  from  the  eye.  My  fist 
landed,  but  he  who  received  it  caught  my 
arm,  and,  a  side  rush  sweeping  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  fight,  we  grappled  closely  and 
fell,  and  presently  were  left  to  battle  un- 
disturbed on  the  grass,  I  having  him  by  the 
throat  so  that  he  could  in  no  wise  sum- 
mon help.  And  soon,  my  knee  touching  a 
big  flint  stone,  I  slipped  down  a  hand  for  it, 
and  thus  beat  him. 

T  ROSE  and  straightened  my  peruke,  and 
*■  paused  to  recover  some  breath  ere 
rushing  back  to  the  melee;  and  then  I 
realised  it  was  over.  The  beach  was  loud 
with  voices,  but  they  were  calm,  saying 
such  things  as,  "How  many  prisoners, 
lieutenant?"  "Here  is  a  wounded  one  of 
them,  sir." 

I  clenched  my  hands,  and  in  this  grievous 
moment  hot  tears  crept  down  my  cheeks. 
Here  was  the  end  of  Shelverdene's  Plot, 
that  had  promised  so  much,  and  the  end  of 
the  brave  boys  who  had  been  trusted  to  me. 

At  first  I  was  going  forward  to  surrender 
myself.  If  that  would  have  brought  me 
death  swiftly,  I  would  have.  But  the 
sombre  prospect  of  cell  and  trial  and  scaf- 
fold withheld  me.  For  a  short  time  I 
tarried,  hearing  the  schooner  busy  with  her 
gear,  and  surmising  whether  she  could  get 
away  with  this  lack  of  wind.  Then, 
shrugging  my  shoulders,  I  walked  inland, 
wishing  I  knew  how  many  of  my  friends 
were  betrayed  and  whether  any  could 
shelter  me. 

I  followed  no  path,  but  made  for  the 
centre  of  the  marshland.  Ever  and  anon, 
since  I  could  not  see  on  what  I  was  setting 
my  foot,  I  tripped  over  tufts  of  rushes  or 
sank  knee-deep  in  a  bed  of  swamp;  and  at 
length,  though  advancing  so  warily  that  I 
slid  either  foot  onward,  rather  than  step- 


Opeed — Accuracy ! 
^  the  essentiaLs. 


Important  letters  mtt.st  be  t3'pe<l 
and  finished  "On  Time."  So  the 
modern  Stenographer  who  is  no 
mere  carbon  copy  of  the  girl  at  the 
next  desk,  but  alert,  alive  and  dis- 
tinctly individual — works  to  the 
tick  of  the  Elgin. 

Down  on  Time — done  on  Time 
— home  on  Time  I 
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Wear  an  Elgin — the  watch  that 
helps  you  dictate  the  terms  of  your 
own  income — the  symbol  oiAchieve- 
metii. 


There  is  a  Jezvcler  in  your  zn'cintty 
who  carries  a  p/eastn^  select  ion  of 
Elgin  Watches — -faithful guardians 
of  Time. 
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and  Lashes 

It  makes  tlit-m  afipe.ir 
much  lonKer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are— 
easily  applied  and_ per- 
fectly harmless. 
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MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

4303-41  Crand  Boulavard  CHICAOO,  ILUNOIS 


iL   4303-41  Grand  Boulavard  CHICAGO.  ILUNOIS      \ 


Dye  That  Skirt, 
Coat  or  Blouse 


"Diamond  D.vc8"  Make  Old.  Shabby,  Faded 
Apparel  Just  Like  New 

Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,"  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods  dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children's   coats,   draperies— everything! 

A   Direction   Book   is   in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card. 

Wells    and    Richardson    Co.,   Limited, 
Montreal,    Canada,    and    Burlington,    Vt. 


It   may   cost   you 
money 

to  ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  might  be  selling  » 
new,  better,  more  economical 
food ;  or  a  utensil  that  would 
save  money  and  time ;  or  an 
article  that  would  add  great- 
ly to  your  comfort  and  well- 
being;  or  some  better  ma- 
terial for  making  shoes  or 
clothing — but  you  would 
never  know  it. 
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1  Three  girls  with  Burroughs  Calculators 
begin  the  chain  of  figure  operations  in  this 
wholesale  grocery  establishment.  Each  day 
they  extend  between  four  hundred  and  six 
hundred  order  forms  from  which  the  invoices 
are  made  out.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
extensions  are  made  daily,  involving  extensions 
of  invoices  and  travelers'  sales  records  on  all 
goods  sold,  right  on  the  order  form.  Without 
Calculators  it  would  require  at  least  three 
additional  persons  to  make  calculations. 


2  In  this  view  of  the  general  office  of  H.  P. 
Eckardt  85  Company  you  see  the  ledger- 
posting  operation  in  the  foreground.  One 
young  lady  is  calling  off  items  from  the  invoices 
which  are  kept  in  a  special  book  for  this  purpose, 
while  the  other  girl  posts  to  the  ledger  cards. 
Since  the  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  machines 
were  installed,  they  have  been  able  to  take  care 
of  all  the  ledger  posting,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
of  at  least  two  trained  bookkeepers,  which 
Would  pay  for  a  machine  annually. 


3  Here  is  a  closer  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
bookkeeping  department.  The  909c- auto- 
matic operation  of  the  Burroughs  Machines 
insures  100%-efficient  bookkeeping.  Notice  how 
neat  and  orderly  everything  appears,  the  work 
is  done  very  rapidly  yet  without  any  fuss  or 
muss.  Progress  from  the  original  order  to  the 
final  posting  is  exceedingly  rapid  because  errors 
are  eliminated  as  well  as  all  useless  operations, 
of  which  there  would  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
daily  if  the  work  were  done  with  pen  and  ink. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor,  Ont. 


Machines 
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INVOICE -POSTING 


Handling  Figures  at 
Wholesale  and  Detail 

in  the  Wholesale  Grocery  Establishment  of 
H.  P.  Eckardt  8C  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. 


From  this  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  big 
figure  job  with  which  these  wholesale  grocers 
are  confronted  as  well  as  the  speedy  and 
economical  way  in  which  they  handle  it. 

Mr.  Richardson,  the  office  manager,  and 
chief  accountant,  says,  "This  combination  of 
Burroughs  Calculators  with  the  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machine  works  out  in  our  busi- 
ness in  an  ideal  way.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  applicable  to  many  other  business  con- 
cerns, particularly  those  who  are  in  a  whole- 
sale business  as  we  are. 

"We  know  all  our  extensions  are  correct 
to  the  fraction  of  a  cent  when  they  go  to  the 
bookkeeping  machine  to  be  posted.  We  do 
the  work  with  speed  so  much  greater  than 
would  be  possible  with  pen  and  ink  that  there 
is  no  comparison.  Our  posting  work  is  never 
delayed  because  of  belated   posting    media. 


Every  account  in  our  books  shows  a  balance 
legibly  printed  at  all  times.  We  have  no 
month-end  rush  work  and  delays  and  we  can 
get  a  trial  balance  the  first  time  every  month. 
This  enables  us  to  get  statements  out  prompt- 
ly which  makes  for  good  collections. 

"The  Burroughs  machines  do  something 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  but  which  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  is 
in  direct  touch  with  the  work.  They  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  figures.  They  allow  our 
office  staff  to  go  home  clear  minded  and  un- 
fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  to  come 
back  in  the  morning  ready  lor  the  day's 
work.  In  our  business  we  believe  it  is  just  as 
important  to  guard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  employees  as  any  factory  manager 
would  consider  it  —  and  surely  brain  work  is 
even  more  tiring  than  physical  labor." 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

The  standard  Burroughs  line  embraces  machines 
for  Adding,  for  Bookkeeping  and  for  Calculating — 
among  them  a  model  which  will  fit  into  any  business, 
large  or  small,  and  repay  its  cost  in  the  saving  of  a 
few  months. 


Burroughs  offices  are  maintained  in  many  Canadian 
cities — St.  Johns,  Nfld.;  Halifax,  N.  S.;  St.  John, 
N.  B.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask.; 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
P.  Q.;  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited    JnS  Windsor, Ont 
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Make  IfoursclF  Fit 


1  he  bright,  active,  healthy,  clear-minded 
man — with  the  elastic  step,  clear  eye. 
clean,  wholesome  skin  and  sunny  smile  en- 
joys life.  If  you  suffer  from  either  dyspepsia 
or  biliousness,  your  brain  is  disabled  for  the 
time,  no  matter  what  its  capacity  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  You  are  utterly  unfitted 
to  think  clearly  and  quickly  and  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  those  who  are  healthy  and 
clear-brained. 


Beechams  Pills 

"  The  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Medicine  in  the  World" 

will  fit  you  to  fight  life's  battles  by  overcoming 
your  digestive  disorders.  Beecham's  Pills  will 
positively  do  you  more  good  than  all  the  brain 
tonics  and  nerve  foods  you  have  ever  tried. 
1  hey  make  you  fit  both  mentally  and  physic- 
ally. They  cleanse  the  digestive  tract,  put 
your  digestive  organs  in  order,  eradicate  the 
poisons  that  are  polluting  your  blood  and 
lowering  your  mental  activity;  they  will  fill 
your  arteries  with  pure,  fresh  blood,  and 

Clear  Your  Brain 

Sold  Everywhere  in  Canada 
In  Boxes,  25  cents 


Tasty  and  Healthful— 

KEEN'S  D.S.F.  MUSTARD 

gives  an  improved  "taste"  to  all  meats,  fish,  game,  poultry, 

and   makes  them   easily   digpsted.     Use   it   with  every  meal  55 

Canadian  Agents:  MAGOR,  SON  &  CO.,  Limited,  MONTREAL— TORONTO 


NOJOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 


-Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  Tlwt 

I  make niybklLhcar,  after  beiD^d^ lor  iSyi 

these  Artificial  Ear  Drums,   f  ; 

wear    Ihem    day  and  nieht.4 

They  aic  perfectly  cocnkwt-l 

able.  NooDC  s«esthem.WriteH 

me  and  I  will  tell  yoa  a  true  1 

story,  how  I  gotdcftjaod  how  

I  puake  yoa  bear.       Ad<^ess  P&t.  m«t.  t,  l«j 

EC.  F.  WAY,  JkrtHlctel  Ew  Drun  C^  flw  > 
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STAMMERING 


Ituttering  overcome  posiliveiy^Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  C;raduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Frecadvice  and  literature 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.  CANADA 


ped,  because  I  was  come  to  where  there 
were  many  water-dikes,  I  dropped  clean 
into  one  of  these,  managing  to  fall  erect, 
but  having  the  water  sousing  round  my 
neck.  A  little  while  later  I  splashed  into  a 
second,  in  the  very  same  manner.  Climb- 
ing from  this,  I  threw  into  it  my  heavy 
back-and-breast  plates,  trusting  thus  to 
prolong  my  strength.  But  sorne  two 
hours  from  leaving  the  beach,  having  lost 
my  bearings,  and  being  too  shaken  by 
my  falls  and  too  hampered  by  my  wet 
clothes  to  struggle.further,  I  sank  upon  the 
ground. 

For  a  minute  thereafter  I  lay  on  my 
elbow  thinking  of  the  countless  happy 
hours  I  had  passed  on  the  marsh,  in  youth, 
in  maturer  years,  always  with  the  future 
bright  and  never  hinting  that  one  night  I 
should  return,  a  wrecked,  discredited 
fugitive,  in  my  forty-eighth  year. 

Then  I  rolled  over  on  my  side,  stretched 
out  my  legs  with  a  great  sigh,  and  slept. 

WHEN  I  awoke  I  believed  for  a  space 
that  it  was  the  sound  of  a  cannon 
which  had  roused  me.  For,  sitting  up  and 
finding  the  part  of  the  sea  in  front  of  me  so 
adance  and  aglitter  with  sunlight  that  my 
eyes  could  not  endure  it,  I  looked  westward 
and  saw  a  ball  of  white  smoke  rising 
from  a  warship,  which  was  heeling  off 
round  Beachy  Head — in  pursuit  of  the 
schooner,  I  did  not  doubt.  But  then  I 
heard  a  human  sound,  a  low,  rapturous 
murmur;  and,  turning  my  head  another 
inch  and  glancing  up,  I  discovered,  lean- 
ing forward  betwixt  me  and  the  sky,  and 
framed  in  a  great,  broad-leaved,  furry 
black  hat,  with  dewdrops  from  some  shaken 
bush  hanging  to  the  brim,  a  lady's  face — 
high  above  me  because  she  stood  on  a 
bank. 

The  face  was,  maybe,  a  shade  thin,  but 
gay  with  the  color  of  health,  and  pretty  in- 
deed. The  hair,  blown  about  and  between 
chestnut  and  gold,  and  the  big  blue  eyes, 
seemed  to  stir  in  me  a  memory  of  some  one 
I  once  had  seen  or  dreamed  of,  but  I 
could  not  recall  whom.  The  eyes  were 
shining^ay,  and  the  lips  were  laughing, 
with  such  a  strange,  exultant  welcome  that 
I  was  sadly  puzzled.  My  gaze  fell  to  the 
lady's  throat,  finely  moulded,  and  bare, 
from  the  flat  setting  of  her  lace  collar;  and 
then  it  fell  upon  other  particulars.  Her 
cloak  was  cast  back,  and  beneath  her  left 
arm  was  a  crutch.  In  her  right  hand  was  a 
long,  polished  pistol,  hanging  apparently 
in  carelessness,  yet,  it  seemed  to  me,  held 
very  ready.  I  looked  down  the  length  of 
her  slender  crutch  and  saw  the  foot  it 
aided,  a  narrow  foot,  comely  still,  but  with 
the  heel  clear  of  the  ground  and  the  toe 
pointing  straightly  to  the  turf  in  a  way 
most  pitiful  to  see.     Then  I  knew  her. 

I  was  surprised  I  had  not  known  her 
instantly,  for,  though  I  had  not  seen  her 
for  eleven  years — and  she  a  child  then — 
she  had  dwelt  very  constantly  in  my 
thoughts  until  some  two  years  past,  when 
her  implacable  spirit  had  caused  me  to 
put  her  from  my  mind. 

Denis  Irby's  daughter.  .  .  In  the  moment 
of  recognition  there  rose  before  me,  not 
one,  but  many  remembrances,  like  clear 
pictures,  of  which  I  seemed  to  read  all 
details  during  that  brief  moment — an 
inexplicable  thing.  I  recalled  the  first 
wretched  weeks  I  passed  in  London  on  my 
return  from  Scotland,  when  I  had  to  en- 
dure the  news  that  the  child  I  had  shame- 
fully booted  was  lamed  for  life;  and  the 
staunchness  of  my  friends  exasperated 
rather  than  comforted  me,  so  that  I  did 
fight  with  Colonel  Loomer  for  his  saying  I 
had  rightly  served  the  girl.  I  recalled 
my  frequent  entreatings  of  Denis  Irby  that 
he  would  bring  me  to  her — and  his  cold 
denying  me.  I  recalled  how,  on  realising 
she  was  growing  to  womanhood,  I  sent  her" 
year  by  year  on  lier  birthday,  which  I  had 
learned  the  date  of,  a  letter — conjuring  her 
to  receive  me,  to  offer  me  some  chance  of 
making  a  little  amends;  bidding  her  know 
that  my  sword,  my  influence,  my  all,  save 
my  Faith  and  my  Allegiance,  were  hers  to 
be  done  with  as  she  listed.  Every  of 
which  letters  was  despatched  back  to  me, 
with  no  word,  but  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
drawn   contemptuously   across   the   page. 

And  I  recalled  the  springtime  morn- 
ing in  '88  when,  Denis  Irby  being  under 
much  suspicion,  Louis  Stuart  (a  captain 
by  then)  had  been  sent  with  others  to 
seize  his  papers.  I  was  lodged  in  White- 
hall. At  the  first  bruit  of  what  was  afoot 
I  went  to  His  Majesty,  and  craved  his 
sanction  to  accompany  the  party.  Where- 
upon King  James's  worn  face  had  relaxed  a 
jot,  and  a  kindly  satire  gleamed  in  his 
mournful,  heavy  eyes. 
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'In  the  interests  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
suspect,  Ned?"  asked  he.  Then,  seeing  me 
frankly  troubled  for  an  answer,  he  bade  me 
go  with  Louis,  adding  graciously  that  he 
was  assured  which  person,  of  those  that 
went  to  Mr.  Irby's  house,  would  watch 
most  tenderly  over  the  King's  safety. 

Denis  Irby  was  from  home;  and  his 
daughter,  on  learning  of  my  arrival,  had 
hurriedly  withdrawn  (so  I  was  told)  to 
some  chamber  of  her  own.  Feeling  her 
presence  in  every  room  we  entered,  I  kept 
with  Louis  and  Sir  F.  Pochin,  a  magistrate, 
and  scanned  such  documents  as  they 
found — with  no  intent,  of  course,  to  destroy 
aught,  but  to  prime  myself  for  defending 
Irby,  should  that  prove  necessary. 

We  discovered  no  treason.  But  from  a 
little  box  in  a  music-room — a  box  that  had 
been  very  carefully  locked,  Louis  took 
something,  which,  after  a  glance,  he  gave  to 
me,  with  a  whimsical  look. 

It  was  an  engraving  of  myself,  bought 
from  some  print-seller.  Below  my  delinea- 
tion was  the  customary  jumbled  flourish  of 
printed  words:  "The  Most  Honorable  Sir 
Edmund  Dene  Shelverdene,  Bt.;  One  of  His 
Majesty's  Lords-Lieutenant,"  and  thus 
onward.  But  there  was  another  inscrip- 
tion, done  very  daintily  and  womanly  with 
a  quill — writ  privily  to  my  image;  yet  I 
could  not  resist  reading  it: 

"Able,  brave,  high-natured — men  say 
thou  art;  blindly  loyal  to  the  King,  element 
when  thy  foe  is  weak,  ruthless  when  strong. 
QUOTHA!  how  fair  a  character.  And  thy 
brow  doth  bear  it  out] 

"But  I  know  thy  clemency,  do  1  not?  Was 
I  thy  strong  foe,  thou  arch-tormentor,  that 
sent  me  to  limp  through  life,  and  smoothly 
asked  my  pardon?  I  knmv  thy  clemency. 
And  be  thy  other  virtues  true  or  false,  one 
day,  through  me,  thy  mouth  shall  lie  in  the 
dust." 

I  noted  something,  and  held  the  print 
up  to  the  light;  and  I  could  not  but  smile 
wearily  to  observe  a  group  of  holes, 
pierced  in  my  breast  by  a  vengeful  needle. 
I  replaced  the  print  in  the  box,  which  held 
nothing  more  save  silks  and  sewing-work. 
Anon,  hearing  Louis  ask  Pochin  whether 
he  would  have  the  chamber  searched 
wherein  the  lady  was,  I  bade  them  pass  a 
message  to  her  by  one  of  her  own  ser- 
vants, inquiring  if  she  had  any  of  her 
father's  papers  there — saying  I  would 
vouch  for  the  honor  of  her  reply.  Which 
being  done,  and  the  servant  carrying  more 
than  the  message,  she  returned  answer  that 
she  had  no  writing  in  the  room,  yet  would 
wish  the  gentlemen  below  to  come  and 
prove  that  for  themselves,  if  they 
brought  not  with  them  the  fellow  who  had 
so  insolently  presumed  to  vouch  for  her 
honor. 

CUCH  were  the  remembrances  that  had 
'-^  me  spell-bound,  until  the  lady  softly 
spoke,  bringing  me  to  realise  that  she  and 
I,  with  the  fragrant  marshland  around  us 
and  the  azure  sky  overhead,  were  come  to- 
gether in  no  vision  of  the  past,  but  in  a 
present  circumstance  which  was  evidently 
as  diverting  to  her  as  'twas  like  to  prove 
ill  for  me. 

"Shelverdene!"  she  whispered  in  de- 
light. "It  is  you,  as  I  thought  from  my 
telescope." 

"Denis  Irby's  daughter,"  I  said,  shifting 
a  trifle,  to  face  her  squarely,  and  clasping 
my  hands  about  one  knee.  "Why  would 
you  never  meet  me?"  I  asked. 

Her  head  drooped  teasingly  to  one  side. 
She  smiled  on,  but  her  eyes  had  a  deadly 
fierceness  which  she  made  no  endeavor  to 
hide.  "What  meeting  could  compare  with 
this?"  she  asked.  "Behold  the  great  cap- 
tain, fallen  and  a  runaway.  King  James's 
Hope,  set  on  the  ground,  with  muddied 
peruke  and  lost  cravat — and — and  blood 
on  his  cheek."  There  was  a  hint  of  falter- 
ing in  her  voice,  of  waning  smile,  when 
she  japed  at  my  blood.  But,  "Great 
captain,"  she  taunted,  her  smile  back 
again,  "may  I  have  the  aid  of  your  sword, 
of  your  mighty  influence?" 

Then,  indeed,  her  smile  faded;  and, 
turning  her  face  from  me,  she  laid  the  wrist 
of  her  hand,  which  held  the  pistol,  athwart 
her  forehead,  as  though  disquieted.  And 
I  heard  her  murmur,  "Am  I  cruel  as  he?" 

Recollecting  she  was  off  her  guard,  she 
turned  again,  veering  the  pistol  towards  me 
as  she  lowered  it;  yet,  most  strangely, 
something  of   gentleness  was   about   her. 

"I  will  not  be  paltry  with  the  truth," 
she  said.  "Thou  wert  a  captain,  and  a 
power,  and  a  sure  blade,  that  wished  to 
serve  me."  Therewith,  however,  she  raised 
her  chin  suddenly,  with  a  motion  of  im- 
patience, of  stress.     "Oh,  what  things  do 
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Murray -Kay's 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 

(now  ready) 
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Larger  in  size,  more  complete  in  selections. 

Two  assurances  you   have  in  ordering  from  Murray-Kay's 
are  promptness  and  satisfaction. 
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„  I  Weal  I 
FountaihPen 


Schools  open  soon  now^ 
then  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

Every  student  should  have 
the  favorite  pen  for  the 
opening.  It  encourages 
better  writing,  and  the  taking  of  ample  notes^ 
forming  habits  that  are  invaluable  through- 
out life. 

$2.50  invested  now  supplies  a  lifelong  friend 
— the  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen — in  a 
style  that  exactly  suits  the  individual  hand. 

L.  EL  Waterman  Compzuay,  Limited 

179  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 


I  speak!  I  think  I  am  all  bewildered  with 
gladness,  to  see  thee  stricken  utterly,  and 
the  headsman  waiting  for  thee.  .^ .  You 
planned  to  serve  me,  to  soften  me\"  Had 
she  deliberately  lashed  it,  her  temper 
could  not  have  leapt  more  hotly.  "MeV 
she  cried.  "That  you  tortured  and  maimed, 
you  very  fiend.  .  .  It  was  my  part,  not 
yours,  to  say  how  you  should  pay  for  your 
Vjlack  villainy." 

And  then  in  a  breath,  as  a  short  while 
before,  she  was  teasing,  smiling,  deadly 
withal. 

"You  have  paid  somewhat  already, 
Sbelverdene?" 

"Two  duellos  with  your  father,  and  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  King's 
Courts." 

"Two  more  duellos  in  Dublin,"  said  she. 

"So!"  I  cried;  "were  you  responsible  for 
those?" 

She  nodded.  "I  ever  intended  to  take 
the  matter  in  my  own  hands.  I  was  in  no 
haste;  but  when  you  quitted  England  I 
deemed  I  were  best  begin.  I  sent  two  of 
my  friends  to  kill  you,  but  your  sword  was 
overmasterly.  Last  month  I  .sent  an- 
other." 

"He  sought  ftie  not." 

"Nay,  he  did  far  better.  He  chanced 
upon,  and  discovered  to  me,  Shelverdene's 
most   wicked    design    against    England." 

"You!"  I  gasped.     "You!" 

"I  am  to  be  thanked  for  the  foiling  of  it. 
I  bade  my  friend  no  more  think  to  fight 
you,  but  to  cozen  you  and  your  brother- 
plotters;  and  so  we  learnt  all,  which  my 
father  disclosed  to  the  government.  Thus 
was  I  privileged  to  be  with  them  that 
awaited  you  last  night.  .  .  Are  you  not 
sorry  you  adjured  me  to  shelter  from 
the  bullets,  Shelverdene?" 

IN  HER  mien  now  were  the  completest 
mockery  and  triumph;  and,  her  hat 
being  high-crowned,  so  that  it  reminded 
me  of  a  witch's  hat,  she  made,  to  my  think- 
ing, a  picture  of  a  beautiful,  cruel  witch. 
Yet,  because  she  moved  slightly,  showing 
me  how  her  foot  dragged,  I  had  no  wish  to 
upbraid  her  save  on  one  point. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  "I  am  glad  you 
escaped  harm,  for  there  is  great  justice  in 
all  you  have  done  to  me.  But  I  blame 
you  for  the  slaying  of  the  poor  lads  that 
were  with  me." 

"  You  slew  them.  You  would  not  suffer 
them  to  yield.  Also,  came  they  not 
hither  to  slay  others?"  Her  eyes  flashed 
indignantly. 

I  answered  no  word,  having  scant  in- 
clination to  argue.  For  a  space  I  stared 
down  at  my  clasped  hands.  Yet  I  could 
perceive  a  movement  she  made,  a  gesturing 
outward  of  her  pistol-hand  from  her  side, 
and  its  sinking  back;  the  movement  (no 
threat  to  me)  so  telling  of  troubled  thoughts 
that  I  looked  up  astonished — to  find  that 
trouble  was  in  her  face,  though  forth- 
with it  was  changed  to  composure. 

"All  I  have  done  to  you,  Shelverdene?" 
she  said,  taking  up  the  phrase  I  had  used. 
"That  were  stingy  payment  to  me.  What 
I  shall  do  will  be  better."  With  a  sudden 
action  she  aimed  the  pistol  at  my  head. 
"Have  you  any  arm?" 

I  raised  my  eyebrows.  I  think  I  smiled 
at  this  menace. 

"Not  a  penknife,"  I  replied. 

She  let  the  pistol  hang  by  her  side  again. 
"Then  my  purpose  is  very  easy  to  carry 
out.  I  am  lodged  at  a  farmhouse,  a  mile 
from  here,  where  are  stout  herdsmen  that 
will  bind  you  in  readiness  for  the  soldiers. 
I  bade  not  any  corne  with  me  when  I 
spied  you,  for  I  desired  that  we  should 
speak  privily."  She  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
of  contentment,  her  head  falling  anew  to 
one  side.  "Shelverdene,  I  shall  feel  paid 
in  a  week  or  two,  when  you  are  on  the 
scaffold-boards;  nothing  can  save  you  from 
them." 

"Nothing  in  the  world,  madame,  ex- 
cept your  foolishness  to  bring  no  men. 
I  shall  not  go  to  the  farm." 

"Then  I  will  shoot  you." 

"I  trust  you  will,  for  you  have  so  ruined 
me,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  a  pistol  ball." 
I  held  my  eyes  on  hers  to  let  her  read  from 
them  I  was  not  fibbing;  and  in  an  instant 
her  prettiness  and  her  lamed  condition 
stirred  me  most  deeply,  and  I  was  forced 
to  add,  "Verily,  child,  I  think  I  want  to 
die  by  your  hand,  if  that  will  end  the 
debt  between  us.  This  sight  of  you  hath 
made  me  more  than  ever  wish  to  end  it. 
And  to  be  shot  by  you,  out  here  in  the 
country  sunshine,  will  be  a  sweeter  way  to 
die  than  I  had  hoped  for." 

She  searched  my  eyes  intently,  deeming, 
I  imagined,  that  I  had  descended  to  craven 
flattery  on  the  chance  of  coaxing  mercy 


from  her.  Finding  that  I  was  calmly  in 
earnest,  she  could  not  keep  a  flicker  of 
surprise  from  her  own  eyes.  I  saw  thern 
soften  eloquently  for  a  bare  second,  and  a 
darker  color  in  her  cheeks.  But  then  sli  ■ 
gibed,  as  though  she  had  fathomed  nn' 
wrongly. 

"Nay,  Shelverdene;  thou  wilt  not  cajol. 
me  at  last  with  sneakish  words  and  a  goo<i 
looking  face."  She  bent  more  towards 
me,  and  her  lips  actually  quivered  fa>' 
from  an  access  of  anger.  "Ay,  of  a  surety, 
thou  art  good-looking,  though  older  tha: 
my  father.  .  .  .  Good-looking!"  Hi  r 
voice  rose  vibrantly,  and  she  held  h(  r 
maimed  foot  forth  an  inch  for  metonon  . 
"Good-looking — limber.  And  see  what 
thou  hast  made  of  me, that  was  but  a  child  - 
in  thy  power,  and,  for  love  of  Holy  Gospel  | 
should  have  been  spared.  .  .  Dost  thou 
dream  I  shall  have  pity?  Nay,  Shelver- 
dene, nor  pity  enough  to  kill  thee.  I  shall 
shoot  through  thy  knee  or  hip;  and  thou 
wilt  not  crawl  far  while  I  am  gone  for  tin- 
herdsmen — I  warrant  me  thou  wilt  not." 

She  rested  with  ^eater  dependence  on 
her  crutch,  breathing  quickly  from  her 
speech.  Lifting  her  pistol,  she  surveyed 
carefully  the  priming  and  the  cocked 
hammer,  yet  with  the  corner  of  an  eye  on 
me.  Anon:  "I  must  be  closer  for  delicate 
shooting,"  she  said;  and,  moving  a  few 
yards,  to  where  the  bank  sloped  gradually 
to  my  level,  but  having  always  that  comer 
of  an  eye  on  me,  she  picked  her  way  down 
in  a  mode  both  graceful  and  sad  to  watch, 
and  came  right  to  me. 

"It  is  true  you  have  no  weapon?"  she 

"What  odds  if  I  had?"  I  said  sullenly. 
"I  put  you  to  the  question  that  I  might 
save  a  lad's  life.  I  would  not  hurt  your 
finger-tip  to  save  my  life." 

"More  cunning  words."  Her  mouth 
rippled  tauntingly.  "You  hope  still  I 
may  prove  a  fool — eh,  Shelverdene? 
Well,  I  think  you  have  no  weapon;  and 
so" — she  looked  longingly  at  the  side  of 
the  bank  just  opposite  to  us,  which  was 
well  nigh  perpendicular  to  the  flat  turf — 
"and  so  I  am  very  safe  to  sit. — A  crutch 
is  a  weary  thing  in  marshland.  .  No!" 
she  cried,  as  I  would  have  risen  to  aid  her. 
"I  will  not  take  courtesy  from  you,  that 
I  mean  shall  perish  like  a  dog." 

CKILFULLY  she  lowered  herself,  and 
^  sat  with  her  back  against  the  bank, 
laying  the  crutch  to  one  side  of  her,  and 
resting  the  long,  polished  pistol  on  the 
other,  but  never  ceasing  to  hold  this. 
The  sun  had  begun  to  pour  hotly  on  the 
bank.  She  took  off  her  great  heavy 
witch's  hat,  shook  out  the  curls  she  had 
freed,  and  leaned  her  head  lazily  amid  the 
grass. 

I  had  a  queer  thrill  of  pleasure  at  per- 
ceiving how  fair  was  her  brow,  and  how 
enhanced  her  hair  when  uncovered.  She 
discerned  my  thoughts. 

"Yes,"  she  said  derisively,  "despite  my 
foot  I  lack  not  wooers,  for  all  that  you 
spoiled  twain  in  Dublin.  .  .  I  am  told 
you  are  not  wed,  wondrous,  quick-handed 
swordsman." 

"'Tis  so,"  I  answered. 

"I  am  pleased.  I  had  liefer  not  bring 
sorrow  to  a  woman — or  a  child.  .  .  Hola\ 
How  Cometh  Master  Swift-hand  by  an  old 
rapier  scar  on  the  throat?" 

"By  the  finest  blade  that  was  in  Britain 
— one  Colonel  Loomer,"  said  I  thought- 
lessly. 

Her  eyelashes  fell.  She  gave  an  uneasy 
sigh.  "I  know  why  you  fought.  Lacka- 
day!  that  I  do  know.  .  .  Yet,  not  that — 
nothing — shall  put  me  from  my  purpose." 

"Regarding  this  purpose,  madame,"  I 
said;  "I  will  not  suffer  to  be  carried  to 
prison.  Be  resigned  to  that.  You  say 
you  will  but  wound  me."  I  smiled 
tauntingly  in  my  turn.  "I  shall  find 
means  to  be  dead  ere  you  come  back." 

S.he  lifted  her  lashes,  meeting  smile  with 
smile. 

"Very  brave.  But  I  deem  you  will  do 
as  I  bid  when  I  point  my  pistol  at  your 
knee,  which  shall  be  in  a  minute,  when  I 
am  rested." 

Her  tone  rang  with  confidence.  Well  I 
knew,  though,  that  my  will  would  be 
stronger  than  hers  in  this  matter;  and, 
perchance  with  some  disdain,  I  diverted 
my  gaze  from  her,  and  contemplated 
steadily  the  grass  beside  her  cheek. 

The  bank  was  parched,  and  the  long 
grass,  in  contrast  to  the  herbage  round 
about,  already  much  browned.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  half-hid  hole  a  yard  to  the 
right  of  her;  and  presently  my  attention 
was  caught  by  an  unaccountable  pattern 
showing  through  the  grass  between  the 
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A  "Beaver  Brand"  hardwood  floor  ex- 
cites the  admitation  of  all  who  see  it. 
Its  beautiful  finish  and  high  quality  pro- 
claim it  the  "King  of  Floors." 


A  good  housekeeper  takes  a  pride 
in  her  hardwood  floors.  She  knows 
the  work  they  save  her  and  the 
value  they  add  to  her  home. 


Oak,    either    plain   or    quarter-cut    for   the 
downstairs  rooms. 

Beech,  Birch  or  Maple  upstairs. 
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Nothing  Refreshes 
Like  Lifebuoy 

When  you  feel  all  tired  out — no  energy 
left  —  nothing  refreshes  like  Lifebuoy. 
A  thorough  wash  with  its  rich,  creamy  lather 
will  make  you  feel  like  a  different  person. 

It  puts  a  mild,  healthful  antiseptic 
right  into  the  pores  of  your  skin.  You  feel 
fit  all  over,  and  "  look  "  the  difference.  You 
fairly  glow  with  health. 

Try  Lifebuoy  to-day.     You  can  get  it  at 
any  grocery,  drug  or  department  store. 
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HEALTH  SOAP 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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If  You  SELL 

MALT  VINEGAR 

Be  Sure  You  BUY 

MALT   VINEGAR 

The  public  deserves  to  get 
the  purity  for  which  it  pays. 
All  Grimble's  Vinegars  are 
pure  brewed  Vinegars. 
Not  synthetic  imitations. 
Grimble's  do  not  compete 
with  your  productions. 
Grimble's  Breweries  are  in 
LONDON     and     LEITH, 
Great  Britain. 

Representatives 
WI.V.N  I  I'fX;— Messrs.     H.     I'.     Peiinock     &     Co.. 

U.i.,    Wlnnlpee. 
MONTUKAI,    AND    TORONTO— Mesara,    Maclure 

&     l.aiiKley,     Ltd.,     11     St.     Nlcliolas     Street, 

Montreal,   atui   12  Frotit  Street  Kaat,  Toronto. 
VANCOUVER.      DC— Mr.      H.      C.      Janlon.      709 

Mercantile    Building,     Vancouver. 


PELM  ANISM— f/ie  one  sure  path  to  Prosperity 


TIMELY  INFORMATION 

You  may  keep    posted  on   any 
subject  by  a  regular  service  of 

Press  Clippings 

We  can  place  on  your  desk  each  day  all 
the  important  news  of  changes  or  de- 
velopments that  affect  your  line 
of  business.     Write — 

CANADIAN 
PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Heads    of   Firms,    Directors, 
Managers  and  Ministers 
enrolling  daily — Amaz- 
ing increases  in 
incomes  re- 
ported. 


More 
than  3 
million 
people 
have  writ- 
ten to  the 
Pelman  In- 
stitute for  a 
free   copy   of 
"Mind   and 
Memory."  it  i 
one  of  the  most  widely 
read  books  in  the  world 


Remarkable    figures,    showing    th?    enthusiasm    with    which    Pelmanism    is    now 

being  adopted  by  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  have  recently  been  published. 

These  statistics  show  that  over  500,000  people  are  now  practising  Pelmanism  as 

a  means  of  increasing  their  Intellectual  and  business  efficiency.     Letters  are 

daily  received  from  Pelmanists  reporting  that  they  have  doubled,  trebled  and 

even    quadrupled    their   incomes   as    a   direct   result   of   making   themselves 

mentally  fit,  alert  and  proficient  by  this  means. 

Extract  from   Supplementary   Report  by  William  Duncan  Ogg,  Minister, 

Student  No.  10380. 

"I  have  not  niis.se,l  a  day  when  there  has  not  been  some  thbtight  given  to  me  In  some 
of  the  lessons.  1  liave  not  always  had  tlie  t)oolc  in  hand;  the  lessons  seem  to  become 
part  of  Diy  sub-conscious  mind,  and  some  iKilnl  or  suggestion  Ls  neJtrly  always 
present.  1  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  It  means  sn  iniic-li  1o  me  1  will  never  bo  able 
to  express  all  the  gratitude  1  feet  to  you  aiid  to  the  Providence  of  tiod  that  brought 
the  I'elman  Institute  to  my  attention." 

These   men    and   women    include   members   of   practically   every 

Profession,  Business,  Industry,  and  Occupation   in  the  world. 

It   would   be    almost   impossible   to    mention    a   single   branch 

of    industry    or    commerce    in    which    "Pelmanists"    are    not 

"making  good"  and  forging  to  the  front 

FREE   OFFER 


To  all  business  men  and  women 
— in    fact,    to    every    reader    of 
this   jotlrnal.    wliatever   his   or 
her    business,    profession,    or 
oocUDation  may  be— the  Pel- 
man   Institute  offers  a  full 
explanation    of    the    prin- 
ciples of  Pelmanism  and 
the  benefits  whirih  follow 
when    these     principles 
are  put  in  operation. 
A  copy  of  "Mind  and 
Memory,"      which 


contains  a  complete  Synopsis  of 
the  12  lessons,  toKether  with  a 
full  reprint  of  Truth's  famous 
Report  on  the  work  of  the  Pel- 
man  Institute,  and  part.lcuIarB 
showing  how  the  complete  Course 
can  l>e  secured  at  a  reduced  fee, 
may  be  obtained  gratia  and  post 
free  by  any  reader  of  Maclean's 
Masazine  who  applies  to-day  to 
the  Pelman  Institute.  Suite  723, 
Temple  BuildinK,  Toronto, 
Canndfi. 


OTiUBoo/^  y^ee  —  ZCae  ^fie  Cotton 


No  one  pressed    to  enrol 

Those  readers  who  would  like  to    learn 

further  particulars     of    this     wonderful 

Course  before    deciding    to   enrol    should 

wrHe  to  the   Pelman    InstKute   to-day.      No 

obllsation  Is  involved,  and  no  one  Is  pressed 

to  enrol.     Send  the  coupon  printed  on    this 

paKe  to-day  to  the  Pelman  Instttute.  Canadian 

Branch,  Suite  723,  Temple  Buildlns.  Toronto. 

Then  by  return  you  will  recfflvr   gratis  and   post 

free:     I  A.  copy  of  "Mind  »nd  Memory."  which 

contains  ■  full  description  of  the  Pelman  System: 

2.  A  reprint  of  "Truth's"  spoclal  report     on    the 

work    of  the   Pelman    InstHute;      3.   A     form  enabllnit 

you  to  enrol  for  the  complete  Course  on  special  terms. 


To   the    Pelman    Insttitulp. 
Canadian    Branch,    723    Temple    Bulldins,   Toronto,    Can. 
Sirs. — Please    sotkI    me    free    n    copy    of    the    book,    "Mind    and 
Memory,"  a  copy  of  "Truth's"  latest  Report,  nnd  partieulora  of  the 
offer  entitling  me  to  take  n  complete  course  of  IVImanism  on  special  terms. 


MR.    (MRS,    or    MI.^.^i 
STREET    (or   R.R.) 
TOWN    or    CITY     


All    Correapondence   is   Conftdentia', 
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MANY  uncertain  values  in  shoes  exist  at  present — 
making  it  particularly  essential  that  good  judgment 
be  used  in  selecting  your  footwear. 


5HOE5 

^TEN 


The 

"Chester" 


hc*ve  always  possessed  a  standard  of  quality,  style  and 
comfort  that  they  obviously  are  the  best  value  obtainable. 

Good  Shoes  cannot  be  made  at  a  low  price,  but  because  of 

the  "Dack"  enduring  featiires,  "Back's"  shoes  are  most 

economical  in  the  end. 

Write  our  Mail  Order  Department  for  the  latest 
"Dack"  Book  of  Styles,  which  will  be  mailed  by  re- 
turn with  Self -Measurement  Chart. 


-a  new  "Dack"  model 

— an  ideal  choice  for  any  season. 

Black  and  Tan  Calf,  $16.00. 


Mail  Order  Department 
7VA  KING  STREET  W.,  TORONTO 


-•'•- '""' Save  Labor 

Buy  That  Home  Now      Save  Money 

BRANTFORD  Sectional  Cottages  provide  a  broad  range  of  modem  houses 
built  in  sections  at  our  factory  now  ready  for  shipment  and  ready  for  erec- 
tion tlie  day  received  by  the  purchaser."  Compare  any  of  our  houses  with  the 
same  house  erected  by  a  contractor  and  we  guarantee  you  a  saving  of  at  least 
40  per  cent.     Save  weeks  of  time  and  hundreds  of  dollars. 

BRANTFORD  SECTIONAL  HOMES 


are  built  to  the  last  detail  in  ova 
factory  and  cased  for  shipment  with 
all  features  ready  to  bolt  together. 
These  homes  are  made  of  the  best 
material  purchased  in  large  quantities. 
Great  economies  are  effected  by  fac- 
tory pi  oduction. 


A  variety  of  buildings  are  available.  In 
addition  to  many  types  of  houses,  we  manufac- 
ture ready-to-erect  buildings  ranging  from 
small  stores  and  garages  to  schools  and 
churches.  Our  descriptive  literature  deals  with 
the  housing  and  building  problem  in  a  big,  direct 
way.  Consult  us  for  your  building  needs.  Our 
extensive  facilities  and  fifty  years*  experieace 
will  be  at  your  service. 


SCHULTZ  BROS.  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,    ONTARIO 

"We  have  what  you  need  in  sectional  homes  and  buildings"         I^*?   C  •'IS 


hole  and  her.  It  was  a  dark,  zig-zag  rib-' 
bon,  edged  with  a  length  of  dark  blotches. 
Of  a  sudden  all  moved  undulatingly,  with 
a  gloss  as  of  oil  now  visible  around  them; 
and  1  saw  rise,  within  a  hand's-breadth  of 
the  white  throat  before  me,  the  head  of 
a  snake. 

I  swayed  forward  on  to  my  toes.  "Do 
not  shoot!"  I  whispered;  and,  leaping  with 
my  whole  strength,  I  fell  across  my  captor. 
My  knee  snapped  the  crutch;  the  long 
pistol,  jabbed  like  lightning  against  my 
midriff,  slid  as  it  was  fired,  and,  1  was  sure, 
blew  a  hole  to  put  one's  head  through  in 
the  back  of  my  coat;  but  the  only  happen- 
ing which  interested  me  was  that  I  had  the 
serpent's  head  safe  in  my  palm,  and  was 
crushing  it  finely,  the  beast  squirming  and 
like  a  steel  spring  to  feel. 

Denis  Irby's  daughter,  her  face  close  to 
niine  and  her  rage  frenzied,  wrenched  the 
pistol  from  between  us  and  struck  my 
cheek-bone  savagely  with  it,  holding  me 
with  her  left  hand.  She  swung  the  pLstol 
to  let  me  have  a  rare  buffet — and  the 
lashing  body  of  the  snake  touched  her 
wrist.  She  looked,  screamed  in  horror, 
and  released  me. 

Whereat  I  jumped  up,  set  one  boot  on 
the  snake,  freed  his  head,  and  stamped  the 
life  out  of  him.  Then,  turning  to  the  girl, 
I  saw  her  sitting  with  the  whitest  face, 
watching  the  still  moving  snake. 

"\/rADAME,"  I  said,  "will  you  not  let 
■'-'-'■  me   charge  the  pistol,   for  fear   I 
shall  escape?" 

"The  poison-adder,"  she  muttered  qua- 
veringly,  "such  as  killed  the  ploughman  last 
Tuesday."  And  then  she  looked  at  me. 
"Your  hand?    You  held  it!" 

I  had  been  groping  round  my  back  for 
powder-sparks.  Now  I  glanced  at  my 
palm.  There  was  a  hurt  spot,  pinched 
and  nicked,  which  reminded  me  of  a 
squeeze  from  a  gun-hammer. 

She  saw.  "And  you  have  no  knife," 
she  cried.  "Nor  I!"  She  stooped  and 
ripped  a  silver  buckle  from  her  shoe,  and 
held  it  forth.  "It  is  sharp.  Slash, 
tear,  make  the  blood  pour." 

I  moved  a  few  paces  from  her,  to  where  a 
pool  was,  and — though  only  to  soothe  her, 
since  a  dose  of  snake-venom  offered  an 
excellent  escape  out  of  my  troubles — 
tore  and  gashed  my  palm  deeply,  bathing 
it  also. 

"Suck,  suck,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  harder! 
Come  hither,  that  I  may  try." 

"Nay,  indeed,"  I  answered — several 
times,  for  she  persisted. 

But  anon,  turning  to  her  after  I  had 
rinsed  my  mouth,  I  found  her  coming 
towards  me  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
For  a  second  I  was  amazed.  Then  I 
understood — her  crutch  was  broke. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  "will  you  be  pitiful 
in  one  thing,  and  let  me  not  see  this?.  .  .  . 
Madame!"  I  pleaded,  and  stopped,  too 
disordered  to  say  more. 

"I  think  you  are  bled  enough,"  she  said, 
kneeling  and  then  sitting  back  on  her 
heels  in  a  fashion  which  told  me  that  the 
maimed  foot  had  no  suffering  in  it.  She 
took  a  handkerchief  from  her  breast. 
"Have  you  one?"  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head,  having  lost  mine  on 
the  beach,  where,  together  with  my  neck- 
bands, my  ruffles  had  been  torn  off. 

She  looked  down  at  her  collar,  doubling 
her  chin  into  her  throat  in  an  attitude  that 
was  most  alluring.  Then  she  untied  the 
cord  of  the  collar  and  drew  it  off. 

"Suck  again,"  she  said;  "give  the  wounds 
another  wash,  then  come  hither  to  me." 

And  I  stood  by  her,  perceiving  with  con- 
tent that  her  color  was  all  returned,  while 
she  bound  my  hand  with  the  collar  and  the 
kerchief.  That  done,  with  no  hurry,  even 
pensively,  I  thought,  she  glanced  up  at 
me  with  a  glorious  smile,  her  eyes  bereft 
of  any  shadow  of  dislike. 

"Sir  Edmund  Shelverdene,  this  makes  a 
great  difference." 

"You  have  forgiven  me  a  little  of  my 
wrong,  madame?"  I  asked,  my  voice 
trembling  with  eagerness. 

"A  serpent  would  have  bit  me  in  the 
throat,"  she  said,  "methat  meantto  have 
you  die.  You  saw.  You  knew  it  must 
rescue  you.  You  knew  I  should  shoot. 
But,  to  save  me,  you  risked  my  pistol  and 
put  your  bare  hand  on  the  snake.  Verily, 
Sir  Edmund" — with  a  revi\'ing  of  mockery, 
but  this  very  sweet  now — "verily,  it  were 
unthinkable  I  should  forgive." 

She  lifted  her  hands  to  me,  and  swift 
was  I  to  clasp  them  and  to  rest  my  lips 
on  one.  Then  quietly  she  said,  "Your 
left  hand  was  the  nigher  to  the  snake; 
but  wise  were  you,  and  'twas  your  sword 
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\JJte  largest  selling  ^^ 
quality  pencil 
in  the  world 

ENUS 
PENCILS 


THOSE  who  want  smooth, 
firm,  non-crumbling  leads 
select  the  matchless  vENUS 
— perfect  for  exacting  work — 
a  comfort  in  drawing  and 
writing. 

1 7  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  bold  heavy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 
For   general   writing 
and  sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean   fine   lines 

2H-3H-4H-SH-SH 

For  delicate  thin  lines 

7H-8H-9H 

For     general     writing     tiio     most 
popular   degree    is    "Hit." 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.,  $1.50 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.,   1.75 

Atslalioners  and  stores 
throushoul   the   world. 


American  Lead 
Pencil  Co. 


240  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


hand,  your  fast  hand,  you  drove  athwart 
me  with  such  speed  I  could  not  see  it. 
Your  sword  hand,  that  did  reproach  and 
wring  me  in  my — my  dreams  to  slay  you, 
so  that  I  jeered  it  viciously  to-day." 

"Reproach — wring?"  I  aslted,  raising 
my  eyes  to  look  at  her. 

"My  father — dear,  gallant  man,  is  yet 
no  Shelverdene  or  Loomer  with  the 
sword.  Did  not  your  hand  twice  spare 
him?" 

"If  so,  child," — for  I  would  not  lie  to 
her — "methinks  his  death  is  the  only 
suffering  in  all  the  world  I  have  not  given 
you." 

And  picturing  the  long,  piteous  contest 
in  her  soul  which  her  words  had  told  of, 
I  kept  her  hands,  watching  her  eyes  grow 
ever  sweeter  as  they  widened  slowly, 
bidding  me  perceive  how  fully  I  was  par- 
doned. Ay,  I  kept  her  hands  for  a  minute. 
Then,  when  they  were  leaving  me,  I 
asked  with  a  sigh:  "Have  you  a  charge  for 
your  pistol?  'Twould  be  of  use  to  me." 
"No."  She  regarded  me  questioningly, 
uneasily,  her  fingers  stayed  by  my  words. 
"Little  matter,"  I  said,  and  kissed  her 
hand  again.  "Since  you  forgive,  I  am 
happy,  and  the  scaffold  will  not  force  me 
to  be  otherwise." 

She  shook  my  hands  reprovingly. 
"Why  talk  of  scaffold?  Is  not  that  for- 
got between  us?" 

"I  saw  soldiers  searching  for  me,  as  I 
washed  my  hand,"  I  replied.  "Perchance, 
they  heard  not  the  pistol;  yet  I  can  in  no 
wise  escape." 

Her  fingers  tightened  sharply  round 
mine.  "Aid  me  to  rise,"  she  said;  and 
when  she  was  risen  she  added:  "Will  you 
hold  me?  I  cannot  stand  very  surely 
alone." 

I  gently  steadied  her  by  her  arms,  and 
strange  it  was  to  be  holding  her  thus,  near 
to  me — strange,  delightful;  but  the  re- 
morse of  it!  "Oh,  child,"  I  said.  "If 
I  could  have  lived!  If  you  would  have  let 
me  woo  you! — for  in  this  half-hour  I 
have  come  to  love  you  madly  and  for 
ever!.  .  .  Child,  if  I  could  have  been  your 
husband,  to  pass  my  life  in  serving  you 
tenderly,  in  striving  to  make  amends!" 
I  laughed  sadly.  "Faith!  The  power 
that  would  have  been  yours!  For  did 
ever  we  differ  on  a  question,  you  should 
need  but  to  bid  me  hold  you,  but  to  point 
to  your  crutch,  and  straightway  I  should 
think  as  you." 

"Come,"  she  said,  "you  are  very  care- 
less of  your  peril.  Now  is  not  to  woo,  but 
to  do."  And  yet,  with  a  soft,  caressing 
gesture,  she  raised  her  hand  and  touched 
the  bruise  which  the  pistol  had  left  on  my 
cheek.  "You  must  carry  me  to  the  farm," 
she  said.  "Have  you  strength?  You 
look  so  weary." 

"Strength  to  carry  you  anywhither," 
I  answered,  lifting  her  in  my  arms,  "if 
the  soldiers  hinder  me  not.  But  assuredly 
they  will." 

I  moved  a  pace,  and  stopped,  observing 
her  hat  and  pistol  lying  on  the  grass. 

"Leave  them,"  she  said;  "I  want  to 
bring  you  quick  to  Elphick's  farm." 
"Simon  Elphick's?"  I  asked,  walking 
forth  past  the  bank  with  her;  and,  on  her 
nodding,  I  said,  "I  think  he  would  be 
friendly  tome." 

"I  know,"  she  replied,  "from  his  bearing 
when  I  spoke  ill  of  you.  And  my  father 
will  be  your  friend  when  he  learns  of  this 
morning.  I  must  instantly  send  to  Lon- 
don for  him."  She  shifted,  and  slipped 
her  arm  over  my  shoulder,  saying  that  thus 
would  she  less  burthen  me;  and  continued, 
"No  soldiers  are  at  the  farm.  'Twill  be  a 
marvel  if  Elphick,  and  my  father  and  I 
— your  known  enemies — cannot  hide  you 
securely  there  and  put  you  over  the  sea." 
Her  face  lit  with  confidence;  and  my 
arms  tightened  about  her  as  I  looked  on  it, 
telling  her  of  my  gratitude.  But  I  was 
sure  she  would  have  no  chance  to  help  me. 

OUR  straight  path  to  the  farm  lay  clear, 
but  on  starting  I  had  noted,  a  half- 
mile  to  one  side  of  it,  the  heads  of  soldiers, 
in  the  midst  of  some  bushes  they  were 
beating  for  me.  For  a  while,  however, 
I  gazed  on  her,  unheeding  the  fellows. 
I  should  see  enough  of  them  anon,  but 
never  more  in  life  see  these  lips  and  eyes. 
When  I  looked  up,  the  soldiers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  bushes,  their  faces  being 
toward  us,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  for 
they  were  a  good  distance  ofT.  Then  sud- 
denly they  hurried  to  intercept  us.  By 
their  scarlet-and-yellow  "night-caps"  and 
the  form  of  their  like-colored  coats,  I 
could  tell  they  were  Fusiliers,  whom  the 
government,  perhaps  for  money-saving, 
had  kept  in  their  uniform.s  of  King  James. 


LUX 

Tor  Soft  blankets! 

Keep  your  blankets  soft,  woolly  and  com- 
fortable! Guard  them  carefully  in  the  wash 
and  they  will  repay  you  with  a  doubled  life. 
The  safest  of  all  blanket  baths  is  with  the 
rich,  creamy,  cleansing  LUX  suds. 

The  best  way  to  wash  blankets. — Use  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  LUX  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Whisk  into  a 
thick  lather  in  very  hot  water.  Add  cold  water  until 
suds  are  lukewarm.  Work  your  blankets  up  and 
down  in  the  suds  and  squeeze  the  suds  repeatedly 
through  the  soiled  spots.     Do  not  rub. 

Rinse  the  blankets  in  three  lukewarm  waters. 
Pass  through  a  loose  wringer  or  squeeze  the  water  out. 
Do  not  twist.  Dry  in  the  shade 
in  a  moderate  temperature. 


TKatWhiff  "=^ 
r  ofFraj^rance 

which  never  fails  in  its  cheerful 
invitation    to  breakfast,   comes 
more  frequently,  more  invitingly,  when  it's 

SE.AL  BRAND   COFFEE 

that  is  used.    The  famous  Seal  Brand  flavour,  fragrance 
and  delicacy  are  sealed  right  into  the  Tin. 

In  Jj,  I  and  2-Ib  tins.   Never  sold  in  bulk.    Whole,  ground,  and  Fine-grouad^ 
for  TricoUtors  and  ordinary  percolators.     Ac  alt  good  dealers. 
*'Perfect  Coffee — Perfectly  made"  tolls  just  how  to  make  Coffee,     It*a  ^re* 
WRII  B  foe  iu 
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vu  get  more  than 
^hrake  lining  when 
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Edged  with  Silver 

Canadian  Made 

for 
Canadian   Trade 


Raybestos  is  built  of  genuine 
long  fibre  asbestos,  especially 
treated  to  withstand  the  most 
gruelling  service.  It  is  real 
brake  lining. 

That  is  not  all.  Raybestos 
WEARS  and  WEARS  and 
WEARS.  It  is  definitely  and 
positively  guaranteed  to  WEAR 
one  year. 

Not  only  does  the  owner  obtain 
complete  control  of  his  car, 
but  saves  money,  time  and 
trouble.  First  cost  is  the  only 
cost  for  at  least  12  months. 

Raybestos  is  a  big  factor  of 
safety.  WEAR  is  guaranteed. 
Service  assured.  Economy 
naturally  follows. 

That  is  why  you  get  MORE 

than  brake  lining  when  you 

buy  Raybestos, 


THE  CANADIAN  RAYBESTOS  CO. 

LIMITED 

Peterborough  -  Ontario 
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Your  Lamp 

Into  a 
Quick-Lite" 

If  you  have  an  old  style 

torcb'RCDerating  Kosoline  table 
lamp  with  Kood^foant,  Bend  It  to 
un  by  Pari*«l  Post  and  have  it  fixed 
m.  We  will  m^ke  It  fnt  j  a  *'Quleh.- 
Llt*"  match'Iitintlng  lamp  that  will  cive  yon  years  of 
••titfactory  service.  Wo  will  also  clean  and  test 
your  lamp,  retuminar  It  In  perfect  working  order. 
Tha  Oulck*LitB  burner  costs  $,!.00  the  cleaning 
andtestlngr^a  FREE.   The  Quiek-Lttt  barner 

liflhlsWilha  Match  ^:.f:^^i  17^J^ 

bcAher  of  alcohol  No  delay  hunting  'round  for  torch. 
YoD  merely  hold  a  lifihted  match  under  the  patent 
coti  and  in  an  inatant  you  have  a  wonderful,  bnlliant. 
vtrong,  white  light,  mellow  end  refitful  to  the  eyefl. 
Send  yoor iBmf)  and  ^^.'^Oatoncetoneareit  hoaae. 
and  have  it  made  over  better  than  it  was  when  new. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 
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I  bent  again  over  her  I  bore. 

"I  shall  not  get  to  the  farm,"  I  said. 

"There  are  soldiers  running  to  cut  me  off." 

She   turned   her   head   quickly   to   see. 

"I  believe  you  will  get  to  the  farm," 

she  replied  quietly.     "Wait,  I  will  stand 

for  a  little,  that  you  may  take  ease;  for 

you  must  not  put  me  down  when  they  are 

near.  .  .  Nay,  face  not  to  them,  though 

they  be  so  far."    She  stood  between  my 

hands,  fingering  a  loose  button  of  my  sleeve 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 

pride  that  I  durst  not  deem  I  was  the 

reason  of,  "I  suppose  that  most  soldiers 

know  Colonel  Shelverdene's  face?" 

"I  can  vouch  for  those  Fus'liers,"  I 
answered.  "I  saw  much  of  them  two 
years  ago,  when  I  took  a  command  again 
on  troubles  threatening  the  King.  Ay, 
since  they  seek  me,  they  will  recall  my 
face." 

"'Tis  well  I  have  a  plan,"  she  said.  She 
began  to  pull  off  her  cloak.  "You  must 
wear  this,  to  cover  the  hole  I  have  shot 
through  your  coat;  else  will  the  soldiers 
think  it  was  done  last  night  on  the  beach." 
Together  we  got  the  cloak  about  me, 
and  she  fell  silent,  leaning  once  or  twice  to 
peer  past  me  to  find  how  near  were  the 
soldiers. 

"Lift  me,"  she  bade  at  length — with  a' 
tiny  gasp  and  a  hot  flushing  of  her  cheeks 
that  I  could  not  account  for. 

"Sir  Edmund,"  she  said,  as  I  obeyed — • 
and  her  arm  closed  round  my  neck;  "to 
hide  your  face,  yet  give  them  no  suspicion, 
I — I  shall  play  your  lover — your  bold, 
horrid  lover."  She  met  my  eyes  implor- 
ingly, rapid,  nervous  twitchings  at  her 
nostrils.  "Sir  Edmund,  you  will  know 
it  is  all  make-believe?"  She  glanced  to- 
wards the  Fusiliers,  and  threw  her  other 
arm  round  my  neck.  "Sink  your  head," 
she  whispered.  "Do  all  I  say;  and  when 
you  cannot  see  I  will  guide  you." 

She  had  contrived  to  press  my  peruke 
partly  across  my  face,  which,  moreover, 
was  now  in  her  hair,  so  that  I  could  use 
but  one  eye.  That  showed  me  the  soldiers 
standing  prepared  for  our  coming,  their 
officer  taking  a  pace  in  our  direction. 
He  was  some  hundred  yards  away, 
when  the  arms  about  me  drew  my  head 
right  down.  The  cheek  of  Denis  Irby's 
daughter  lay  against  my  peruke,  and  my 
face  was  held  hard  upon  her  bare  neck. 
"Make-believe,"  she  reminded  me  tre- 
mulously; "for  who  shall  look  for  Shel- 
verdene's face  on  my  breast?" 

And  then,  her  arm  and  shoulder  rising 
to  guard  me  more,  she  began  to  carol  and 
to  laugh,  and  to  direct  me  by  calling, 
"Straight  forward — to  the  right — to  the 
right,"  her  tones  thrilling  against  my 
mouth,  of  which  the  lips  were  folded,  and 
clenched  by  my  teeth,  for  I  must  have 
kissed  the  place  whereon  it  was  pressed, 
had  I  not  fought  my  hardest  to  be  guiltless 
of  such  dishonor. 

I  felt  the  racing  beat  of  her  heart,  yet 
her  voice  had  only  cool  laughter  in  it  when 
presently  she  cried: 

"Captain  Grey,  I  broke  my  crutch;  but 
he  who  is  to  wed  me  came  and  found  me." 
I   heard   a  man   reply,   saying  envious 
things  of  me. 

"To  the  left  straight — my  blind  horse," 
she  cried;  and  we  were  through. 
*  *  * 

I  had  a  week  for  wooing  her,  but,  in  some 
marvellous  wise,  she  was  back  in  my  arms 
as  my  promised  wife  ere  half  that  time  was 
passed;  and  on  the  night  that  Denis  Irby 
was  to  lead  me  to  the  fishing-galliot  which 
would  sail  me  over  to  France,  I  kept  him 
many  minutes  waiting  for  me  at  the  gate  of 
the  farm.  His  daughter's  voice  and  mine 
had  bidden  him  believe  the  delay  was  for 
stuffing  my  pockets  with  sandwiches  and  a 
brandy-flask.  Doubtless  he  believed  no 
such  tale,  and,  maybe,  he  smiled — 
little  guessing  what  relentless  importuning 
of  him  was  being  hatched  in  the  porch  of 
the  house.  For  there,  the  dear  lips  which 
spoke  against  mine  were  urging,  "Beg  him 
let  me  follow  thee  soon.  Beg  him!  beg 
him!"  And  mine  were  replj'ing,  "Three 
miles  to  the  galliot,  sweetheart!  And  I 
will  din  his  ears  at  every  step." 


The  Parts  Men  Play 

Continued  from  page  25 

and  so-called  idealism.  Mr.  Watson, 
you  ask  what  we  have  done  with  America's 
soul.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done 
for  it.  There  are  many  of  us  in  this  room 
who  have  given  everything  we  have — 
our  time,   our  friends,  and  things  which 
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and  offers  a  worthy  opportunity  for  larger 
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we  valued  more  than  life — because  we  have 
respected  the  trust  imposed  on  us  of  main- 
taining America's  destiny.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  empty  sleeve.  .  .  But  let  me 
assure  you  that  we,  also,  have  known 
suffering.  Because  we  believe  in  America, 
first,  last  and  always  in  America,  we  have 
stayed  here,  enduring  sneers  and  con- 
tumely, in  order  that  when  America 
speaks  it  will  be  like  the  sound  of  a  rushing 
cataract  —  one  voice,  one  heart,  but  the 
voice  and  heart  of  Humanity.  In  no 
other  way  can  America  go  to  war.  .  . 
until  that  moment  arrives,  I  shall  wear  this 
garb  of  neutrality  as  proudly  as  any  soldier 
his  uniform  of  honor." 

HE  SAT  down,  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  crowd  was  on  its  feet.  Men 
cheered  and  shouted  and,  unashamed, 
tears  ran  down  many  faces.  With  his 
heart  pounding,  and  his  eyes  blinded  with 
emotion,  Selwyn  did  not  make  a  move. 
He  could  only  watch,  through  the  mist, 
the  figure  of  Gerard  Van  Derwater  with  its 
cloak  of  loneliness.  He  saw  him  look  down 
at  the  message  and  break  the  seal  of  the 
envelope.  He  saw  a  flush  of  color  sweep 
into  the  pallid  cheeks  and  then  recede 
again.  Still  with  the  air  of  calmness  and 
self-control,  Van  Derwater  rose  again  to 
his  feet.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said.  The 
room  was  hushed  instantly  and  every 
face  was  turned  towards  him.  "Gentle- 
men, 1  have  received  a  message  from  my 
headquarters.  .  .  Germany  has  announced 
the  resumption  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare." 

For  a  moment  the  room  swam  before 
Selwyn's  eyes.  The  shouts  and  exclama- 
tions of  the  others  seemed  to  come  from  a 
distance.  And  suddenly  he  found  that  he 
was  on  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  like  bril- 
liants and  his  voice  rang  out  above  all  the 
other  sounds.  "Van,"  he  cried.  "Does 
this  mean  war — at  last?" 

With  steady,  unchanging  demeanor  his 
former  friend  looked  at  him.  "Yes,"  he 
said.     "At  last." 

And  as  they  watched,  they  saw  Van 
Derwater's  hands  contract,  and  for  a 
moment  that  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
his  whole  being  shook  in  a  convulsive  trem- 
or of  feeling.  Then,  in  a  silence  that  was 
poignant,  he  sank  slowly  into  his  chair, 
his  shoulders  drooping,  listless  and  weary. 
With  eyes  that  were  seeing  into  some  secret 
world  of  their  own,  he  gazed  dreamily 
across  the  room,  and  a  smile  crept  into  his 
face — a  smile  of  one  who  sees  the  dawn 
after  a  long,  bitter  night. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said,  with  lips  that 
trembled  oddly.    ' '  Thank  God." 

CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Smuggler  Breed 

ON  AN  April  evening,  fifteen  months 
later,  a  certain  liveliness  could  have 
been  noted  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  The  occasion  was  another  season 
of  opera  in  English,  and  as  the  offering  for 
the  night  was  Madam  Butterfly  the  usual 
heterogeneous  fraternity  of  Puccini  wor- 
shippers were  gathering  in  large  numbers. 

Although  the  splendour  of  Covent 
Garden,  which  had  been  closed  for  the 
war,  was  missing,  the  boxes  held  their 
modicum  of  brilliantly  dressed  women; 
and  through  the  audience  there  was  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  soldiers,  mostly 
from  the  British  Dominions  and  America, 
grasping  hungrily  at  one  of  the  few  war-time 
London  theatrical  productions  that  did 
not  engender  a  deep  and  lasting  melan- 
choly— to  say  nothing  of  a  deep  and  lasting 
doubt  of  English  humor  and  English 
delicacy. 

•  In  one  of  the  upper  boxes  Lady  Erskin 
had  a  small  unescorted  party.  Lady 
Erskin  herself  was  a  plump  little  miniature 
who  was  rather  exercised  over  the  dilemma 
of  whether  to  di.splay  a  huge  feathery  fan 
and  obliterate  herself,  or  to  sacrifice  the 
fan  to  the  glory  of  being  stared  at  by  com- 
mon people.  With  her  was  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  a  country  rector,  who  assumed  such 
an  elaborate  air  of  ennui  that  anyone  could 
have  told  it  was  her  first  time  in  a  box. 
Between  them  was  Lady  Erskin's  rather 
pretty  daughter,  and  behind  her,  with  all 
her  vivid  personality  made  glorious  in  its 
setting  of  velvety  cloak  and  creamy  gown, 
was  Elise  Durwent,  enjoying  a  three  days' 
respite  from  her  long  tour  of  duty. 

■The  lights  went  out,  and  with  the  rising 
of  the  curtain  the  little  drama  of  tenderness 
and  cruelty,  expressed  in  the  medium  of 
heart-gripping  harmonies  and  climwes, 
held  the  stage.  From  the  distance.  Butter- 
fly could  be  heard  approaching,  her  voice 
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The    small    illustration    shows   how   a    Dunham    Radiator   Trap    looks   when 
fitted  to  a   radiator.     The  Trap   is  permanently  adjusted   at   the   factory 
never    needs    attention 

New  Life  for  Old  Heating  Systems 

Did  your  steam  radiators  leak,  knock,  and 
gurgle  last  winter?  Were  they  half -hot?  Did 
you  have  to  force  the  steam  pressure  up  to  five 
or    six    pounds    to    get    things    warmed    up? 

If  you  can  say  one  "Yes,"  you  will  welcome  an 
easy  way  to  overcome  such  troubles— whether 
they  have  been  in  a  home,  apartment,  office,  store 
or  factory — for,  above  all,  you  want  heating  com- 
fort. 

Such  troubles  are  due  to  chronic  clogging-up 
of  the  heating  system.  The  air  and  water  (con- 
densed steam)  interfere  with  the  circulation  of 
the      steam.  Remove        these       trouble-makers 

through  a  separate  pipe,  and  you  get  perfect 
heating  comfort — more  hours  of  comfort  per  ton 
of  coal.     And  this  is  exactly  what  is  accomplished 

by 
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cO'Operateg  closely 
with  the  architect, 
con  tractor  and 
heating  enginetr. 
This  service  take» 
care  of  you  long 
after  the  job  is 
completed.  Ask 
your  local  contraC' 
Ifir. 
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an    ounce    of    steam    e«i'ape,     the      Dunham      Trap  \ 

retnoves    Ihe    Irouhlc-maklng    air    ami     watiT.        Tlir 
clrculatea    freely    at    low    pressure;    radlatow    <]uletly    get    hot    all 
orer:   you    hare    all    the    heat   you   want,    when   you    want    U. 

It  will  repay  you  many,  many  Mraee  to  haye  your  present 
Bloam  hcatliiR  system  '■I>unhanil/e.l,"  Tell  u»  exactly  what 
kinil  of  a  hulldlns  y»u  have,  or  Intend  to  bulUI.  an<l  wo  will 
make  our  recommendatlnna  nc-orilltinly.  Do  this  now— l>Wor» 
winter     (lefa    iWwei. 
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Black  Wolf  Set 


is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  wonderful  values  .sliown 
in  Ilallani's  1921  Book  of 
Fur  Fashions — which  will 
be  sent  to  you 


Black  Manchurian 
Wolf  Scarf  is  of  mcdiuni 
quality,  glossy,  durable 
and  hard  wearing. 
Trimmed  with  paws, 
heads  and  tails_  and 
measures  about  47  inches 
In  length  and  about  7  inches  wide. 
Lined   with    Poplin.  4&ft  t\(\ 

U  375.  Scarf,  delivered  to  you     9*9m\f\* 

Muff  to  match  is  made  pillow  shape, 
large  and  roomy,  with  cosy,  soft  bed.  It  is 
trimmed  with  head  and  tail  and  lined  with 
satin  Venetian.  Complete  with  wrist  cord 
and  ring.  4&7   Q^ 

M  370.  Muff,  delivered  to  you     ^  «  •  W** 

The  above  scarf  or  muff  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  receipt  of  raon'^y. 

ADDRESS   IN   FULL  AS   BELOW 


It  contains  48  pages  il- 
lustrated with  reproduc- 
tions from  actual  photo- 
graphs. Page  after  page  is 
packed  with  beautiful  bar- 
gains iu  Fur  Coats  and  Sets 
all  at  "trapper  to  wearer" 
prices. 

Every  Hallam  Fur  Gar- 
ment is  sold  with  this 
GUARANTEE— If  a  Hal- 
lam Fur  Garment  does  not 
satisfy  you  when  you  re- 
ceive it  simply  send  it  back 
and  we  will  at  once  return 
your  money  in  fuU. 

Hallam's  is  the  only  firm 
in  Canada  selling  Furs 
exclusively  by  mail  from 
trapper  to  wearer  and  guar- 
anteeing them.  No  matter 
where  yoxi  live  (in  Canada) 
the  prices  are  the  same  to 
everybody — every  where. 
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limited 
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DBPAKTMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  College  ia  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a    complete   education    in    Naval    Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying  for  entry 
as    second    year   students    in    Canadian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation, History  and  Modem  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment of   furtiier  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  t^e  De- 
partment of  the   Naval    Service.    Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimalt, 
near   Victoria,    B.C. 

G.  J.   0BSBARATS. 
Deputy  Minister   of   the    Naval   Service. 
Unauthorized   publication  of  this  advertisement  will   not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,   February,    1920. 


^e/fd  your  Pots  dnd  Pans . 
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coming  nearer  as  the  typical  Puccini 
progres:  iuns  followed  her  ascent.  There 
was  till'  marriage— the  cursing  of  Butter- 
fly by  the  Bonze— and  the  exquisite  love 
duct,  so  full  of  passionate  abandon,  and 
yet  shaded  with  such  delicacy  and  beauty. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  where  the 
orchestra  adds  its  overpowering  tour  de 
orce  to  the  singers',  the  audience  burst  in- 
to applause  that  lasted  for  several  minutes. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  gratitude  of  hun- 
dreds of  war-tired  souls  whose  bonds  had 
been  relaxed  for  an  hour  by  the  magic 
touch  of  masic. 

"Do  you  think  the  tenor  is  good-look- 
ing?" asked  Lady  Erskin  of  no  one  in 
particular. 

"Who  is  that  in  the  opposite  box,  with 
the  leopard's  skin  on  her  shoulders?" 
queried  the  rector's  wife. 

"I  think  Butterfly  is  topping,"  said 
Lady  Erskin's  daughter.  "I  always  weep 
buckets  in  the  second  act." 

"I  should  like  to  die  to  music  like  that," 
said  Elise,  almost  to  herself. 

CLOSE  by  a  communication  trench 
Dick  Durwent  stood  shivering  in  the 
cool  night  air.  He  was  waiting  to  go  for- 
ward on  sentry  duty,  the  remainder 
of  the  relief  having  gathered  at  the  other 
end  of  the  reserve  trench  in  which  he  was 
standing;  but  though  it  was  spring  there 
was  a  chill  and  a  dampness  in  the  air  that 
seemed  to  breathe  from  the  pores  of  the 
mutilated  earth.  A  desultory  shelling 
was  going  on,  but  for  a  week  past  a  com- 
parative calm  had  succeeded  the  hideous 
nightmare  of  March  and  early  April,  when 
Germany  had  so  nearly  swept  the  board 
clean  of  stakes. 

He  heard  the  voices  of  a  carrying  party 
coming  up,  and  suddenly  he  crouched  low. 
There  was  a  horrible  whine,  growing  to  a 
shriek — and  a  shell  burst  a  few  yards  away. 
Shaken  and  almost  deafened,  Durwent 
remained  where  he  was  until  he  saw  an 
object  roll  almost  to  his  feet.  It  was  a 
jar  of  rum  that  was  being  brought  up  for 
issue.  He  lifted  the  thing  up,  and  again 
he  shivered  in  the  raw  air  like  one  sicken- 
ing of  the  ague.  Quick  as  the  thought 
itself,  he  put  the  jar  down,  and  seizing  his 
water-bottle,  emptied  its  contents  on  the 
ground.  Kneeling  down,  he  filled  it  with 
rum,  and  leaving  the  jar  lying  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  would  appear  to  have  spilled 
a  certain  amount,  he  hurriedly  joined  the 
rest  of  the  relief  warned  for  duty. 

Dick  had  been  on  guard  in  the  front  line 
for  an  hour  when  he  received  word  that  a 
patrol  was  going  out.  A  moment  later 
they  passed  him,  an  officer  and  two  men, 
and  he  saw  them  quietly  climb  over  the 
paiapet  which  had  been  hastily  improvised 
when  the  battalion  took  over  the  position. 
They  had  been  gone  only  a  couple  of 
minutes  when  pistol  shots  rang  out,  and  the 
flares  thrown  up  '•evealed  a  .shadowy  fight 
between  two  patrols  that  had  met  in  the 
dark.  The  firing  stopped,  and  Durwent's 
eyes,  staring  into  the  blackness,  saw  two 
men  crouching  low  and  dragging  something 
after  them.  He  challenged,  to  find  that 
it  was  the  patrol  returning,  and  that  the 
one  they  were  bringing  back  was  the 
officer,  killed. 

The  trench  was  so  narrow  that  they  could 
not  carry  him  back,  and  they  left  the  body 
lying  on  the  parapet  until  a  stretcher  could 
be  fetched. 

r~\ULLED  as  he  had  become  to  terrible 
*-^  sights,  the  horror  of  that  silent, 
grotesque  figure  began  to  freeze  Dick 
Durwent's  blood.  A  few  minutes  before 
it  had  been  a  thing  of  life.  It  had  loved 
and  hated  and  laughed.  ...  its  veins 
had  coursed  with  the  warm  blood  of 
youth.  .  .  .  and  there  it  sprawled,  a 
ghastly  jumble  of  arms  and  legs.  .  .  . 
motionless,  silent,  dead.  He  tried  to 
keep  his  eyes  turned  away,  but  it  haunted 
him.  When  he  stared  straight  ahead  into 
the  dark  it  beckoned  to  him — he  could  see 
the  fingers  twitching.  And  not  till  he 
would  creep  near  would  he  be  satisfied 
that,  after  all,  it  had  not  moved. 

"Sherwood,"  he  heard  a  quivering  voice 
to  his  right.  It  was  the  nearest  sentry,  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy  who  had  called  him 
by  the  name  given  him  by  Austin  Selwyn, 
the  name  under  which  he  had  enlisted. 

"What's  the  matter?"  called  Durwent. 

Without  his  rifle,  the  little  chap  stumbled 
towards  him,  and,  dark  as  it  was,  Dick 
could  see  that  his  face  was  livid  and  his 
eyes  wide  with  terror. 

"Sherwood,"  whimpered  the  boy,  "I 
can't  stand  it — I've  lost  my  nerve.  .  .  . 
That  thing  there — there.  ...  It  moves. 
It's  dead,  and  it  moves.  .  .  .  Look.  It's 
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She  never  knew 
how  close  she  came  to  happiness 

Between  the  lines  of  his  letter 
I  read  the  whole  unfortunate  story 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  girl  who  will  never 
know  why  "Dick"  (which  is  not  his  real 
name)  suddenly  stopped  coming  to  see  her 
— when  he  so  apparently  had  been  quite  inter- 
ested. Perhaps  she  wonders  sometimes  what 
it  was — but  he  could  not  tell  her  and  she  will 
probably  never  guess. 

He  wrote  me  the  story  and  it  made  me  glad- 
der than  ever  that  we  have  dared  to  publish 
these  articles  about  perspiration.  In  spite  of 
the  sharp  comment  they  have  aroused! 

She  was,  he  said,  a  pretty  girl  and  an  intel- 
ligent one.  She  knew  how  to  dress  and  was 
blessed  with  personal  charm.  But — she  had 
overlooked  one  weakness. 

A  moment's  impression  several  times  repeated 
and  the  thing  was  done.  Never  again  could  he 
think  of  her  quite  as  he  had  before. 

How  many  girls,  without  knowing  it,  have 
had  a  similar  experience? 

An  old  fault— common  to  most  of  us 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  are  not  subject  to  this  odor  of 
perspiration,  though  seldom  conscious  of  it 
themselves.  Perspiration  under  the  arms, 
though  more  active  than  elsewhere,  does  not  al- 
ways produce  excessive  and  noticeable  moisture. 
But  the  chemicals  of  the  body  do  cause  notice- 
able odor,  more  apparent  under  the  arms  than 
in  any  other  place. 

The  underarms  are  under  very  sensitive 
nervous  control.  Sudden  excitement,  embar- 
rassment even,  serves  as  a  nervous  stimulus 


sufficient  to  make  perspiration  there  even  more 
active.  The  curve  of  the  arm  prevents  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  odor  or  moisture — and  the 
result  is  that  others  become  aware  of  this 
subtle  odor  at  times  when  we  least  suspect  it. 

How  well-groomed  men  and  women 
are  meeting  the  situation 

Well-groomed  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  meeting  this  trying  situation  with  methods 
that  are  simple  and  direct.  They  have  learned 
that  it  cannot  be  neglected  any  more  than  any 
other  essential  of  personal  cleanliness.  They 
give  it  the  regular  attention  that  they  give  to 
their  hair,  teeth,  or  hands.  They  use  Odorono, 
a  toilet  lotion  specially  prepared  to  correct  both 
perspiration  moisture  and  odor. 

Odorono  was  formulated  by  a  physician  who 
knew  that  perspiration,  because  of  its  peculiar 
qualities,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
methods  of  cleanliness — excessive  moisture  of 
the  armpits  is  due  to  a  local  w.eakness. 

Odorono  is  an  antiseptic,  perfectly  harmless. 
Its  regular  use  gives  that  absolute  assurance  of 
perfect  daintiness  that  women  are  demanding — 
that  consciousness  of  perfect  grooming  so  satis- 
fying to  men.  It  really  corrects  the  cause  of 
both  the  moisture  and  odor  of  perspiration. 

Make  it  a  regular  habit! 

Use  Odorono  regularly,  just  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  At  night  before  retiring,  put  it 
on  the  underarms.  Allow  it  to  dry,  and 
then  dust  on  a  little  talcum.     The  next  morn- 


ing, bathe  the  parts  with  clear  water.  The 
underarms  will  remain  sweet  and  dry  and  odor- 
less in  any  weather,  in  any  circumstances! 
Daily  baths  do  not  lessen  its  effect. 

Women  who  find  that  their  gowns  are  spoiled 
by  perspiration  stain  and  an  odor  which  dry 
cleaning  will  not  remove,  will  find  in  Odorono 
complete  relief  from  this  distressing  and  often 
expensive  annoyance.  If  you  are  troubled  in 
any  unusual  way,  or  have  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  relief,  let  us  help  you  solve  your  prob- 
lem. Write  to-day  for  our  free  booklet. 
You'll  find  some  very  interesting  information 
in  it  about  all  perspiration  troubles! 

Address  Ruth  Miller,  The  Odorono  Co.,  49 
Blair  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  all  toilet 
counters  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  85c, 
60c  and  $1.00.  By  mail,  postpaid,  if  your 
dealer  hasn't  it. 

Men  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  booklet, 
"The  Assurance  of  Perfect  Grooming." 

Address  mail  orders  or  requests  as  follows: 
For  Canada  to  The  Arthur  Sales  Co.,  61  Adel- 
aide St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont.  For  U.S.A.  to 
The  Odorono  Company,  49  Blair  Avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  For  France  to  The  Agencie 
Americaine,  38  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Pans. 
For  Switzerland  to  The  Agendo  Americaine, 
17  Boulevard  Helvetique,  Geneve.  For  England 
to  The  American  Drug  Supply  Co.,  6  Northum- 
berland Ave.,  London,  W.C.  2.  For  Mexico 
to  H.  E.  Gerber  &  Cia.,  2a  Gante,  19,  Mexico 
City. 

Made  in  Canada 
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grinning   at   me   now.    I'm   going   back. 
I  can't  stay  here — I  can't." 

"Steady,  steady,"  said  Durwent,  grip- 
ping the  boy  by  the  shoulders  and  shaking 
nim  roughly.  "Pull  yourself  together. 
Don't  be  a  kid.  You've  seen  far  worse 
than  this  and  never  turned  a  hair." 

"I   can't  help  it,"   whined  the  boy. 
"There's  dead  men  walking  out  there  all 
over.     Can't  you  see  them?     They  whisper 
in  the  dark — I  can  hear  them  all  the  time. 
I'm  going  back." 

"You  can't,  you  little  idiot.  They'll 
shoot  you." 

"I  don't  care.    Let  them  shoot." 

"Where's  your  rifle?  Get  back  to  your 
post.  If  you're  caught  like  this,  there'll  be  a 
firing-party  at  daybreak  for  you." 

"I  don't  care,"  cried  the  lad  hysterically. 
"They  can't  keep  me  here.     I'm  going — " 

"Here — "  throwing  the  young  fellow 
against  the  parapet  and  holding  him  there 
by  leaning  heavily  against  him,  Durwent 
felt  for  his  water-bottle  and  withdrew  the 
stopper.  "Drink  this,"  he  said,  forcing 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  between  the  boy's 
lips.  "Take  a  shot  of  rum.  It  will  put 
the  guts  back  into  you." 

The  young  soldier  choked  with  the  burn- 
ing liquid,  and  tears  oozed  from  his  eyes, 
but  the  chill  of  the  body  passed,  and  with 
it  the  chill  of  cowardice.  With  a  half- 
whimper,  half-laugh,  he  forced  a  silly, 
coarse  jest  from  his  lips.  "Where  did  you 
get  it,  Sherwood?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Dick.  "Come  on 
now.     Back  you  go — and  stick  it   out." 

THE  second  act  of  Madam  Butterfly  was 
in  progress. 

With  the  sure  touch  of  high  artistry,  both 
composer  and  librettist  had  delineated  the 
result  of  Pinkerton's  faithlessness — a 
faithlessness  that  was  obvious  to  every  one 
but  Cho-cho-san,  whostill  believed  that  her 
husband  would  return  with  the  roses. 
Firm  in  her  trust,  she  pictured  to  Sauzuki 
the  day  when  he  would  come,  "a  little 
speck  in  the  distance,  climbing  the  hillock" 
— how  she  would  wait  "a  bit  to  tease  him 
and  a  bit  so  as  not  to  die  at  our  first  meet- 
ing"— ending  with  the  triumphant  assur- 
ance (born  of  her  woman's  intuition,  which, 
alas,  proves  so  frequently  unreliable) 
that  it  would  all  come  to  pass  as  she  told. 
She  knew  it. 

And  so  to  the  visit  of  the  American 
consul,  who  tries  to  tell  her  that  her  hus- 
band has  written  that  he  has  tired  of  her — 
she,  poor  soul,  reading  in  his  words  the 
message  that  he  still  loves  her.  Then  the 
final  tableau  of  the  act  with  Butterfly, 
her  baby  and  Sauzuki  standing  at  the  Shosi 
facing  the  distant  harbour  where  his  ship 
has  jiist  been  signalled.  Softly  the  hum- 
ming of  the  priests  at  worship  ceases,  and 
the  curtain  descends  on  what  must  always 
remain  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  pathos — 
a  story  that  will  never  lose  its  appeal  while 
woman's  trust  in  man  lends  its  charm  to 
drab  existence. 

"The  tenor  didn't  come  in  at  all  in  that 
act,"  said  Lady  Erskin. 

"Really,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  fixing 
her  lorgnette  on  the  opposite  box,  "that 
person  with  the  leopard's  skin  looks  absol- 
utely like  a  cannibal." 

"I'm  just  swimming  in  tears,"  was  the 
comment  of  Lady  Erskin's  daughter. 

Elise  said  nothing;  nor  did  she  hear  them 
speak.  Her  heart  was  fluttering  wildly, 
and  her  hands  were  clasped  tightly  to- 
gether. She  had  heard  a  far-away  cry 
....  and  the  voice  was  Dick's. 

'T'HE  raw  air  of  the  night,  the  dread  of 
-*-  that  loathsome,  silent  thing,  the  haunt- 
ing terror  of  the  boy's  eyes  a  few  minutes 
before,  the  whine  of  shells,  all  bored  their 
way  into  Dick  Durwent's  brain.  He  be- 
gan to  tremble.  With  every  bit  of  will- 
power he  fought  it  off,  but  he  felt  the 
fumes  of  madness  coming  over  him. 

For  days  on  end  he  had  had  no  rest. 
In  the  Fifth  Army  debacle  of  March,  his 
battalion  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  break, 
although  remnants  had  fought  as  few  men 
had  ever  fought  before;  and  when  they  had 
been  reorganized  they  were  moved  back 
into  the  line,  under-manned,  ill-equipped, 
and  branded  with  disgrace.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  three  years'  service  at  the 
front,  and  his  nerves  were  at  the  breaking- 
point.  Mounds  of  earth  ahead  of  him,  and 
gnarled,  dismembered  trees,  began  to  take 
the  ghostly  shapes  that  the  frightened 
boy  had  told  of. 

Mumbling  meaningless  things,  he  reach- 
ed for  his  water-bottle  and  poured  a  mouth- 
ful of  rum  down  his  throat.  It  set  his 
heart  beating  more  firmly,  and  his  blood 
was  no  longer  like  ice  in  a  sluggish  river. 


He  replaced  the  stopper  and  resumed  his 
watch,  but  every  fibre  of  his  body  was 
craving  for  more  of  the  alcohol.  With  set 
teeth  he  struggled  for  self-control  but 
every  instinct  was  fighting  against  him.  He 
took  another  sip— then  a  long  draught  of 
the  Hcorching  liquid,  and  leaned  against  the 
parapet.  He  pressed  his  hot  face  against 
the  damp  earth,  and  burrowed  his  fingers 
into  it  in  a  frenzied  effort  for  self-mastery. 
Again  he  drank,  and  his  mouth  burned 
with  the  stuff.  His  head  was  swimming, 
and  he  could  hear  surf  breaking  on  a  rocky 
coast.  The  dead  man  was  grinning  at 
him,  but  death  no  longer  held  any  terrors 
for  him.  He  raised  the  bottle  in  a  mock 
toast  and  drank  greedily  of  the  rum  again. 

The  pounding  of  the  waves  puzzled  him. 
He  could  not  remember  that  they  were  near 
any  water.  But  more  and  more  distinctly 
he"could  hear  the  roll  of  surf  dashed  into 
spray  against  the  shore.  .  .  It  was  strange 
.  .  .  .Once  more  he  pressed  the  bottle  to 
his  lips,  and  it  set  his  very  arteries  on  fire. 
Yes.  .  .  .Over  to  the  left  he  could  see  the 
glimmer  of  the  ocean.  There  was  a  light; 
someone  was  beside  it.  It  was  Elise. 
She  was  giving  a  signal.  That  was  it — 
the  smugglers  were  landing  their  contra- 
band, and  she  was  signalling  that  all  was 
clear. 

He  looked  over  to  the  dead  man.  The 
corpse  was  rising  to  its  feet.  It  had  all 
been  a  hoax  on  its  part — it  was  an  excise 
officer.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  light, 
too.  His  men  would  be  near,  and  they 
would  capture  Elise — and  afterwards,  the 
smugglers,  led  by  their  great-grandfather. 
He  would  have  to  warn  her.  He  couldn't 
shout,  for  that  would  give  everything 
away.    He  would  crawl  near  to  her  first. 

He  finished  the  rum,  draining  the  bottle 
to  the  last  drop,  and  started  to  creep  along 
the  trench,  his  heavy,  powerless  limbs 
carrying  him  only  inches  where  his  imagin- 
ation made  it  yards.  He  looked  back 
once.  The  dead  man  was  following  him. 
It  had  become  a  race  between  hirnself  and  a 
corpse.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  light.  .  .  . 
He  could  see  Elise  quite  plainly.  .  .  She 
was  looking  out  towards  the  sea. 

Feeling  his  muscles  growing  weaker,  and 
fearful  that  the  dead  man  would  overtake 
him,  he  struggled  to  his  feet  .and  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  mouth. 

"Elise!"  he  yelled,  "Elise!" 

And  with  the  roar  of  surf  in  his  ears,  he 
sank  to  the  ground  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

THE  last  act  of  Madam  Butterfly  was 
ending.  The  cruel  little  story  wound 
to  a  close  with  the  return  of  Pinkerton  and 
his  sympathy-uninspiring  American  wife, 
and  then  the  suicide  of  Butterfly  —  the 
logical,  but  comparatively  unmoving  finale 
to  the  opera. 

But  Elise  neither  saw  the  actors  nor 
heard  the  music.  With  her  hands  cover- 
ing her  eyes,  she  had  been  listening  for  the 
voice  of  Dick.  She  could  hear  it,  distant 
and  faint,  growing  nearer  as  if  he  were  com- 
ing towards  her  through  a  forest.  There 
was  in  it  a  despair  she  had  never  heard 
before.  He  was  in  danger — where  or 
how  she  could  not  fathom — but  over  the 
surging  music  of  the  orchestra  she  could 
hear  the  voice  of  Boy-blue  crying  through 
the  infinity  of  space. 

The  opera  was  over,  and  there  was  a 
storm  of  applause  that  developed  into  an 
ovation. 

"The  tenor  isn't  really  handsome,  after 
all,"  said  Lady  Erskin. 

"I  think  the  women  of  to-day  are  shame- 
less," said  the  rector's  wife,  casting  a  last 
indignant  glance  at  the  box  across  the 
theatre. 

"I  feel  a  perfect  rag,"  said  Lady  Erskin's 
daughter.  "Good  Heavens,  Elise,  what's 
the  matter?" 

"Nothing.  .  .  I — I  don't  know,"  Elise 
answered,  looking  up  with  terror-stricken 
eyes.  "I'm  just  overwrought.  That's 
all." 

"You  poor  dear,"  said  Lady  Erskin. 
"You  shouldn't  take  the  opera  so  seriously. 
After  all,  it  didn't  really  happen — and  I 
have  no  doubt  in  real  life  the  tenor  is  quite 
a  model  husband  with  at  least  ten  chil- 
dren." 

"T^RUNK,"  said  the  company  com- 
'-^  mander,  stooping  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  Dick  Durwent.  "He  was  all  right 
when  he  took  over.  Where  did  he  get 
the  stuff?" 

"Smell  that,  sir,"  said  the  subaltern  of 
the  night,  handing  him  a  water-bottle. 

"Humph.  .  .  This  looks  bad.  Have 
him  carried  to  the  rear  and  placed  under 
arrest." 

To  be  Continued 
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Miriam    Decides 
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aefinite    assumptions    were    questionable. 
And  there  we  all  were. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  I  was  sitting  in 
the  summer-house  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
thinking  about  engagement-rings  and 
broken  promises,  when  two  young  people 
crossed  the  lawn  and  sat  down  on  the  seat 
which  Providence  had  placed  just  within 
hearinjg.  We  will  not  enter  again  on  the 
question  of  my  excuses.  I  stayed  where  I 
was,  and  watched.  Reggie  was  whisper- 
ing, and  from  where  I  sat  it  was  impossible 
lO  distinguish  words;  but  neither  was  it 
jiecessary.  I  understood  perfectly  what 
was  happening.  After  two  days  of  bril- 
liant demonstration,  Reggie  was  punctu- 
ating his  experiment  by  an  impassioned 
appeal  and  the  old  argument.  Moreover, 
Miriam  was  listening.  When  a  girl  as 
honest  as  Miriam  condescends  to  listen  to 
such  an  appeal  it  is  safe  to  assume  a  half- 
surrender.  The  first  intoxication  of  ro- 
mantic devotion  to  strength  as  shown  by  a 
i  self-made  man  was  proving  unequal  to  the 
steady  disappointments  of  ordinary  social 
exchanges.  In  place  of  the  capable, 
dominating  personality  which  had  cap- 
tured her  emotion,  Miriam  was  directing 
her  attention  to  the  very  different  spectacle 
presented  by  a  stolid,  imperfectly  civilized 
outsider  staggering  round  in  the  mazes  of 
a  world  he  is  never  likely  to  understand, 
Reggie  Santella,  always  hovering  near  her 
in  a  kind  of  animated  demonstration  of 
what  a  man  can  do  to  make  life  easy  and 
exciting,  underlining  by  a  hundred  little 
courtesies  and  attentions  all  the  blunders 
of  the  other.  .  .  . 

MIRIAM  leaned  nearer  to  Reggie. 
The  two  figures  blended  into  one  in 
the  half  light,  and  a  coming  kiss  cast  its 
shadow  before.  Another  moment,  and 
Cowen's  fate  would  have  been  sealed. 
Another  moment:  but  the  man  arrived. 
"Miriam,"  he  said  harshly.  "You  for- 
got to  bring  a  wrap." 

The  two  young  people  sprang  to  their 
feet,  betraying,  as  young  people  do,  their 
guilty  feeling.  Miriam  shivered  a  little 
and  accepted  without  protest  the  attentions 
of  her  fiance  as  he  adjusted  her  cloak. 
Reggie  stood  by  in  angry  discomfort. 
It  was  an  embarrassing  situation  for  him, 
undoubtedly.  Another  moment.  .  .but  a 
miss  is  sometimes  better  than  a  mile. 
It  would  have  been  so  simple  to  explain 
to  Cowen  that  Miriam  desired  her  freedom, 
but  she  had  not  yet  definitely  admitted 
the  desire,  and  Santella's  hands  were  tied. 
"If  you  will  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "I'll 
find  someone  who'll  play  billiards.  A 
grand  night,  isn't  it,  Cowen?"  He  turned 
away. 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Santella,"  said 
Cowen.  Reggie  came  back  willingly. 
His  rival's  tone  was  menacing,  and  I 
know  what  delight  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel 
must  have  given  Reggie  in  his  disappoint- 
ment. "I  am  not  a  patient  man," 
continued  Cowen  grimly,  "and  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  comedy.  More  than 
enough.  Miriam  has  got  to  decide  here 
and  now  which  of  us  is  to  have  the  right 
to  claim  her." 

Reggie     laughed     lightly.  "Really, 

Cowen,"  he  said,  "your  methods  are  de- 
lightfully direct  and,  considering  the 
engagement-ring  Miriam  wears,  rather 
ridiculous.     You — " 

"Don't  be  a  liar  as  well  as  a  fool,"  said 
Cowen  roughly. 

There  was  a  silence  which  lasted  a  very 
long  time  after  this  insulting  speech. 
Reggie  could  not  resent  it,  for  Miriam 
knew  it  to  be  based  on  truth.  He  had 
ignored  the  engagement-ring  when  they 
were  alone,  and  his  diplomatic  speech  was 
pretence. 

"You  are  a  brutal  hitter,  Cowen,"  he 
said  at  last.  "I  should  like  to  save  Miriam 
all  I  can,  but  if  you  will  have  it  I  cannot 
object.  I  love  her,  and  I  believe  she  loves 
me.  You  can  never  make  her  happy.  I 
can.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it?" 
Cowen  turned  to  Miriam.  "Give  me 
the  ring,"  hesaid;then  added  impatiently, 
as  Miriam  hesitated,  "Give  it  to  me." 
He  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  moment  and 
then  threw  it  from  him.  No  one  moved 
until  the  last  sounds  of  its  fall  were  lost  in 
silence.  "It  is  gone,"  he  said.  "You  are 
free,  Miriam.  I  want  no  unwilling  wife. 
If  you  love  Santella,  go  to  him." 

In  my  secure  retreat  I  moved  restlessly. 


What  a  man!  His  every  action  was  a 
mistake,  and  apparently  he  was  too  blind 
to  see. 

Miriam,  already  doubtful  between  two 
conflicting  appeals,  was  having  the  worst 
side  of  her  first  choice  thrust  roughly  under 
her  notice.  Unyielding,  obstinate,  brutal- 
ly disregarding  the  natural  need  of  a  young 
girl  for  sympathetic  understanding,  Cowen 
was  forcing  her  away  from  him.  I  began 
to  feel  sorry  for  him,  standing  there  in  his 
disastrous  independence,  disdainful  of  just 
the  weapons  he  should  have  used.  I  have 
never  liked  the  man,  but  I  longed  to  shout  a 
warning  to  him.  If  he  continued  as  he  had 
begun,  he  had  not  a  dog's  chance. 

"Miriam,  darling,"  said  Reggie  in  an 
eager  voice  which  was  not  quite  under 
control,  "I  am  waiting.  Will  you  come  to 
me?    I — I  love  you." 

I  WAITED,  eyes  straining  against  the 
darkness,  to  catch  the  first  movement  on 
Miriam's  part;  but  none  came.  She  stood 
perfectly  still,  waiting  for  something  more, 
something  which  only  a  woman  could 
understand.  The  silence  became  unbear- 
able. I  felt  it,  even  I,  and  I  knew  what  it 
must  be  to  those  others.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  Cowen  who  gave  the  first 
cry  of  distress. 

"Choose,  girl!"  he  said  harshly.  "I  can- 
not bear  much  more.  Don't  you  see  how 
hard  it  is  for  me  to  keep  hands  off  him? 
Choose  quickly,  before  I  shake  the  life  out 
of  the  impudent  young  devil!" 

Reggie  cried  out  angrily,  and  sprang 
forward,  but  Miriam  moved  at  last. 

"Be  quiet,  Reggie,"  she  said,  and  then 
ignored  him — "Alan,  if  you  care  for  me  so 
much,  why  don't  you  try  to  make  things 
easier  for  me?" 

I  can  understand  Reggie's  disappoint- 
ment and  his  anger  at  Cowen's  insolent 
contempt,  but  I  cannot  excuse  his  next 
speech.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  he  should 
have  recognised  that  mistakes  at  such  a 
time  are  fatal. 

"Don't  ask  him,  Miriam,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  realise  the  fellow  hasn't  a 
notion  that'  anybody  else  exists  besides 
himself?     He  never  had!" 

The  unconcern  of  the  other  two  was  a 
crushing  comment  on  this  speech.  They 
ignored  it. 

"I  have  tried,  Miriam,"  said  Cowen, 
"and  I  have  failed.  That  is  why  I  give 
ypu  your  freedom.  Your  happiness  is  my 
only  concern,  and  I  thought  that  my  love 
would  show  me  how  to  make  you  happy. 
I  was  wrong,  perhaps.  I  am  not  equal  to 
the  task;  but  at  least  I  am  strong  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way." 

WHEN  I  heard  that  speech  I  recog- 
nised that  the  crucial  period  was 
past  and  the  climax  reached.  When  a 
dogmatic  man  of  masterful  disposition 
attains  to  deep  humility  before  the  girl  he 
loves  his  battle  is  ended.  So  long  as  Alan 
Cowen  held  on  to  the  truth  he  was  grasp- 
ing he  would  hold  the  key  to  Miriam's 
heart.  Trouble  there  might  be  in  store 
for  them,  and  difficulty;  but  for  the  first 
time  in  my  experience  of  him  Cowen  was 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to  realise  that 
the  method  which  conquers  the  world  is 
powerless  against  a  woman's  heart;  and 
with  such  a  man  to  understand  is  to  con- 
quer. 

"Reggie,"  said  Miriam,  turning  to  the 
boy  who  had  in  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour 
pa.ssed  from  conquest  to  defeat,  "please 
leave  us." 

He  went  without  a  word.  There  was  no 
appeal  against  so  gentle  a  verdict.  I  made 
cautious  preparations  for  departure,  too. 
My  curiosity  is  strong,  but  my  moral  code 
is  not  lax  enough  to  allow  me  to  disregard 
the  rule  which  brings  the  curtain  down  on 
the  stage  at  this  point  in  a  play.  As  I 
edged  away  in  the  shadows  I  heard  just  a 
part  of  Miriam's  confession. 

"I  have  not  been  very  fair  to  you,  dear," 
she  said;  "but  I  am  going  to  change  all 
that.  You'll  try  to  find  my  ring  to-mor- 
row, won't  you?    And  I'll  try." 

I  made  my  escape  and  heard  no  more. 
It  was  quite  a  long  time  before  Miriam  and 
her  lover  returned  to  the  house,  so  I  am 
glad  I  managed  to  get  away  in  time. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  romance  is  personal 
and  not  subject  to  definition. 
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"The  proudest  moment  of 

our  lives  had  come!" 

"It  was  our  own  home !  There  were  two  glistening  tears  in  Mary's  eyes, 
ytt  a  smile  was  on  her  lips.    I  knew  what  she  was  thinking. 

"Five  years  before  we  had  started  bravely  out  together.  The  first  month 
had  taught  us  the  old.  old  lesson  that  two  cannot  live  as  cheaply  as  one.  I 
had  left  school  in  the  grades  to  go  to  work  and  my  all  too  thin  pay  envelope 
was  a  weekly  reminder  of  my  lack  of  training.  In  a  year  Betty  came  — 
three  mouths  to  feed  now.  Meanwhile  living  costs  were  soaring.  Only  my 
ba  ary  and  I  were  standing  still. 

"Then  one  niaht  Mary  came  to  me.  Mim.'  she  said,  'Why  don't  you  bo  to  school  aeain- 
n  'ht  here  at  home?  'Vou  can  put  in  an  hour  or  two  after  supper  each  night  while  I  sew. 
Learn  to  do  some  one  thinif.    You'll  make  good— I  know  you  will. 

"Well,  we  talked  it  over  and  that  very  nieht  I  wrote  to  Scranton.  A  few  days  later  I  had 
Ulten  up  a  course  in  the  work  1  was  in.    It  was  surprismg  how  rapidly  the  mysteries  of  our 

bu'-iness  became  clear  to  me  — took  on  a  new     ,^____  —  _  ti.ii  out  umt — 

lascination.  Inalitllewhileanopcniniicame.      |   international  cORBESPONOiNCe    schools 

I  was  ready  for  it  and  was  promoted— with     .  Canadian,  limited 

an  increase.    Then  I  was  advanced  acain.     I    Dsvt.  30P,749  St.  Catbcrlnt  8t.,W.      Montrul,  OaoAte 

'1  liere  was  money  enough  to  even  lay  a  little 

aside.    So  it  went. 

■  And  now  the  fondest  dream  of  all  has 
come  true.  We  have  a  real  home  of  our  own 
with  the  little  comforts  and  luxuries  Mary 
had  always  lonaed  for,  a  little  place,  as  she 
says,  that  Betty  can  be  proud  to  crow  up  in." 

"I  look  back  now  in  pity  at  those  first  blind 
St  imbling  years.  Kach  evciiinii  after  supper 
the  doors  of  opportunitv  had  swung  wide 
a'ld  I  had  passed  them  by.  How  eratcful  I 
an  that  Mary  helped  me  to  see  that  niuht  the 
L  jlden  hours  that  lay  within." 

In  city,  town  and  country  all  over  America  there 
E-e  men  wHh  liappy  famllloa  •nd  proupcrous  homes 
because  they  lot  Ihe  International  Correspondence 
Schools  come  to  them  In  the  hours  arier  supper  and 
prepare  them  (or  hlircerwork  at  better  pay  More 
t  llan  two  million  men  and  women  In  the  last  2«  years 
have  advanced  themselves  throiigh  spare  llmu  study 
with  the  I,  C.  S.  Ovec  one  hundred  thousand  rlffht 
now  arc  tnrnlna  their  evenings  to  profit.  Hundreds 
are  startlnu  every  day. 

You.  too,  can  have  the  position  you  want  In  the 
work  you  like  best.  Vou  can  have  a  salary  that  will 
^ve  your  family  Ihfl  kind  of  a  homo,  Ihe  comforts, 
th*!  Utile  luxuries  that  you  would  like  them  to  have. 
Vci,  you  p:m !  No  matter  what  your  age.  your  occu- 
Pilljn,  or  your  means— you  can  do  It ! 

All  we  ask  Is  the  chance  to  prove  It.  That's  fair, 
Hntr'  ThcnmarkaiidmailthUcouoon.  Thcre'sno 
(ibllgatbm  nod  not  a  penny  nf  cost.  Hut  It  may  bathe 
most  Important  step  you  ever  took  In  your  life. 


Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  (or 
the  position,  or  In  the  subject,  ^f/o^e  which  I  mark  X. 
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Live   them   again    in 

The  Canadian  Wilds         ''■' 
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The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  clear  pure  atmosphere ; 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you  I 

RESIDENT  SPORTMAN'S  REPRESENTATIVES! 

F.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  COCHRANE,  ONT. 
^.  N.  McDOUGALL,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

will  gladly  furnish  advice  and  assistance  In  completing  plant. 

Fof  Copies  of  OUT  OF  DOOR  Bookleli,  write 

PAtseogcr   Traffic   Dcputmcot 

TORONTO     :     MONTREAL     :     MONCTON      :     WINNIPEG     :     VANCOUVER 
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8  a,m, 

9  a.m, 
10  a,m. 


—and  still  you're  tired.  Not  iired— but 
weary.  Kind  of  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing, at  variance  with  everybody. 

It's  so  usual.  Too  usual,  for  you're  in- 
clined to  ignore  that  languid  depressed 
feeling. 

Decide  now  to  feel  refreshed  each  morning 
— eager  and  ready  for  work  and  play 
alike.     Decide  now  to  be  HEALTHY. 

Kkovah  Health  Salts  are  a  well-tried 
maker  and  keeper  of  health.  They  rid  the 
system  of  impurities,  cleanse  the  blood, 
stimulate  the  liver.  Just  give  a  helping 
hand  to  nature. 


fn  tins,  of  alt  Jeatcrs 


Makes  you  fit—Keeps  you  fit 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Limited 

s  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 
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IL  :.ii,t{  communications  for  a  force," 
i.'|'!'''<!  that  adept  affably,  ignoring  some 
military  mutterines  about  the  police  force. 
"It  i.s  what  you  m  the  West  used  to  call 
animal  magnetism;  but  it  is  much  more  than 
that.  I  had  better  not  say  how  much 
more.  As  to  setting  about  it,  the  usual 
method  is  to  throw  some  susceptible  person 
into  a  trance;  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
bridge  or  cord  of  communication,  by  which 
the  force  beyond  can  give  him,  as  it  were, 
an  electric  shock,  and  awaken  his  higher 
senses.  It  opens  the  sleeping  eye  of  the 
mind." 

"I'm  susceptible,"  said  Fisher,  either 
with  simplicity  or  with  a  baffling  irony. 
"Why  not  open  my  mind's  eye  for  me? 
My  friend  Harold  March  here  will  tell 
you  I  sometimes  see  things,  even  in  the 
dark." 

"Nobody  sees  anything  except  in  the 
dark,"  said  the  magician. 

Heavy  clouds  of  sunset  were  closing 
round  the  wooden  hut;  enormous  clouds  of 
which  only  the  corners  could  be  seen  in  the 
little  window  like  purple  horns  and 
tails,  almost  as  if  some  huge  monsters 
were  prowling  round  the  place.  But  the 
purple  was  already  deepening  to  dark 
grey;  it  would  soon  be  night. 

"Do  not  light  the  lamp,"  said  the  magus 
with  quiet  authority  arresting  a  move- 
ment in  that  direction.  "I  told  you  before 
that   things   only   happen   in   the   dark." 

HOW  such  a  topsyturvy  scene  ever  came 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  Colonel's  office, 
of  all  places,  was  afterwards  a  puzzle  in  the 
memory  of  many,  including  the  Colonel. 
They  recalled  it  like  a  sort'  of  nightmare, 
like  something  they  could  not  control. 
Perhaps  there  was  really  a  magnetism  about 
the  mesmerism;  perhaps  there  was  even 
more  magnetism  about  the  man  mesmer- 
ized. Anyhow  the  man  was  being 
mesmerized,  for  Home  Fisher  had 
collapsed  into  a  chair  with  his  long 
limbs  loose  and  sprawling  and  his  eyes 
staring  at  vacancy;  and  the  other  man  was 
mesmerizing  him;  making  sweeping  move- 
ments with  his  darkly  draped  arms  as  if 
with  black  wings.  The  Colonel  had  passed 
the  point  of  explosion;  and  he  dimly  realiz- 
ed that  eccentric  aristocrats  are  allowed 
their  fling.  He  comforted  himself  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  already  sent 
for  the  police  who  would  break  up  any 
such  masquerade;  and  with  lighting  a 
cigar  the  red  end  of  which,  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  glowed  with  protest. 

"Yes,  I  see  pockets,"  the  man  in  the 
trance  was  saying.  "I  see  many  pockets, 
but  they  are  all  empty.  No;  I  see  one 
pocket  that  is  not  empty." 

There  was  a  faint  stir  in  the  stillness  and 
the  magician  said:  "Can  you  see  what  is 
in  the  pocket?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  "there  are 
two  bright  things.  I  think  they  are  two 
bits  of  steel.  One  of  the  pieces  of  steel  is 
bent  or  crooked." 

"Have  they  been  used  in  the  removal  of 
the  relic  from  downstairs?" 
"Yes." 

There  was  another  pause  and  the 
enquirer  added.  "Do  you  see  anything 
of  the  relic  itself?" 

"I  see  something  shining  on  the  floor; 
like  the  shadow  or  the  ghost  of  it.  It  is 
over  there  in  the  corner  beyond  the  desk." 
There  was  a  movement  of  men  turning 
anfl  then  a  sudden  stillness  as  of  their 
stiffening.  For  over  in  the  corner  on  the 
wooden  floor  there  was  really  a  round  spot 
of  pale  light.  It  was  the  only  spot  of  light 
in  the  room.  The  cigar  had  gone  out. 
"It  points  the  way,"  came  the  voice  of 
the  oracle.  "The  spirits  are  pointing  the 
way  to  penitence,  and  urging  the  thief  to 
restitution- — I  can  see  nothing  more."  His 
voice  trailed  off  into  a  silence  that  lasted 
solidly  for  many  minutes,  like  the  long 
silence  below  when  the  theft  had  been 
committed.  Then  it  was  broken  by  the 
ring  of  metal  on  the  floor,  and  the  sound  of 
something  spinning  and  falling  like  a  tossed 
halfpenny. 

"Light  the  lamp,"  cried  Fisher  in  a 
loud  and  even  jovial  voice,  leaping  to  his 
feet  with  far  less  languor  than  usual.  "I 
must  be  going  now,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
it  before  I  go.  Why,  I  came  on  purpose 
to  see  it." 

THE  lamp  was  lit,  and  he  did  see  it; 
for  St.  Paul's  Penny  was  lying  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet. 
"Oh    as   for   that,"    explained    Fisher, 


when  he  was  entertaining  March  and 
Twyford  at  lunch  about  a  month  later,  "I 
merely  wanted  to  play  with  the  magician 
at  his  own  game." 

"I  thought  you  meant  to  catch  him  in  his 
own  trap,"  said  Twyford.  "I  can't  mak? 
head  or  tail  of  anything  yet;  but  to  my 
mind  he  was  always  the  suspect.  I  don't 
think  he  was  necessarily  a  thief  in  the  vul- 
gar sense.  The  police  always  seem  to 
think  that  silver  is  stolen  for  the  sake  of 
silver;  but  a  thing  like  that  might  well  be 
stolen  out  of  some  religious  mania.  A 
runaway  monk  turned  mystic  might  well 
want  it  for  some  mystical  purpose." 

"No,"  replied  Fisher.  "The  runaway 
monk  is  not  a  thief.  At  any  rate  he  is  not 
the  thief.  And  he's  not  altogether  a  liar 
either.  He  said  one  true  thing  at  least 
that  night." 

"And  what  was  that?"  enquired  March. 

"He  said  it  was  all  magnetism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  done  by  means  of  a 
magnet." 

Then,  seeing  they  still  looked  puzzled, 
he  added.  "It  was  that  toy  magnet  be- 
longing to  your  nephew,  Mr.  Twyford." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  objected 
March.  "If  it  was  done  with  the  school- 
boy's magnet,  I  suppose  it  was  done  by  the 
schoolboy." 

"Well,"  replied  Fisher  reflectively,  "it 
rather  depends  which  schoolboy." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

"The  soul  of  a  schoolboy  is  a  curious 
thing,"  Fisher  continued  in  a  meditative 
manner.  "It  can  survive  a  great  many 
things,  besides  climbing  out  of  a  chimney. 
A  man  can  grow  grey  in  great  campaigns, 
and  still  have  the  soul  of  a  schoolboy.  A 
man  can  return  with  a  great  reputation 
from  India  and  be  put  in  charge  of  a  great 
public  treasure,  and  still  have  the  soul  of  a 
schoolboy,  waiting  to  be  awakened  by  an 
accident.  And  it  is  ten  times  more  so 
when  to  the  schoolboy  you  add  the  skeptic, 
who  is  generally  a  sort  of  stunted  school- 
boy. You  said  just  now  that  things  might 
be  done  by  religious  mania.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  irreligious  mania?  I  assure 
you  it  exists  very  violently;  especially  in 
men  who  like  showing  up  magicians  in 
India.  But  here  the  sceptic  had  the 
temptation  of  showing  up  a  much  more 
tremendous  sham  nearer  home." 

ALIGHT  came  into  Harold  March's 
eyes  as  he  suddenly  saw,  as  if  afar  off, 
the  wider  implication  of  the  suggestion. 
But  Twyford  was  still  wrestling  with  one 
problem  at  a  time. 

"Do  you  really  mean,"  he  said,  "that 
Colonel  Morris  took  the  relic?" 

"He  was  the  only  person  who  could  use 
the  magnet,"  replied  Fisher.  "In  fact 
your  obliging  nephew  left  him  a  number  of 
things  he  could  use.  He  had  a  ball  of 
string,  and  an  instrument  for  making  a 
hole  in  the  wooden  floor — I  made  a  little 

Elay  with  that  hole  in  the  floorin  my  trance, 
y  the  way:  with  the  lights  left  on  below, 
it  shone  like  a  new  shilling." 

Twyford  suddenly  bounded  on  his  chair. 

"But  in  that  case,"  he  cried,  in  a  new 
and  altered  voice,  "why  then  of  course — 
you  said  a  piece  of  steel — " 

"I  said  there  were  two  pieces  of  steel," 
said  Fisher.  "The  bent  piece  of  steel  was 
the  boy's  magnet.  The  other  was  the 
relic  in  the  glass  case." 

"But  that  is  silver,"  answered  the 
archeologist,  in  a  voice  now  almost  un- 
recognizable. 

"Oh,"  replied  Fisher  soothingly,  "I 
daresay  it  was  painted  with  silver  a  little." 

There  was  a  heavy  silence,  and  at  last 
Harold  March  said,  "But  where  is  the 
real  relic?" 

"Where  it  has  been  for  five  years," 
replied  Home  Fisher.  "In  the  possession 
of  a  mad  millionaire  named  Vandam,  in 
Nebraska.  There  was  a  playful  little 
paragraph  about  him  in  a  society  paper  the 
other  day,  mentioning  his  delusion,  and  say- 
ing he  was  always  being  taken  in  about 
relics." 

HAROLD  MARCH  frowned  at  the 
tablecloth;  then  after  an  interval  he- 
said:  "I  think  I  understand  your  notion 
of  how  the  thing  was  actually  done;  accord- 
ing to  that  Morris  just  made  a  hole  and 
fished  it  up  with  a  magnet  at  the  end  of  a 
string.  Such  a  monkey  trick  looks  like 
mere  madness;  but  I  suppose  he  was  mad, 
partly  with  the  boredom  of  watching  over 
what  he  felt  was  a  fraud.  But  it's  just  the* 
whole  thing  that  knocks  me." 
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Fisher  was  looking  at  him  with  level 
lids  and  an  immovable  manner. 

"Every  precaution  was  taken,"  he  said. 
"The  Duke  carried  the  relic  on  his  own 
person,  and  lacked  it  up  in  the  case  with 
this  own  hands." 

I     March  was  silent;  but  Twyford  stam- 
'mered.     "I  don't  understand  you.     You 
give  me  the  creeps.     Why  don't  you  speak 
plainer?" 

"If  I  spoke  plainer  you  would  under- 
stand me  less,"  said  Home  Fisher. 

"All  the  same  I  should  try,"  said  March, 
still  without  lifting  his  head. 

"Oh  very  well,"  replied  Fisher  with  a 

sigh,  "the  plain  truth  is,  of  course,  that  it's 

a  bad  business.     Everybody  knows  it's  a 

,  bad  business,  who  knows  anything  about 

it.     But  it's  always  happening  and  in  one 

way  one  can  hardly  blame  them.     They 

get  stuck    on   a  foreign  princess  that's  as 

i  stiff  as  a  Dutch  doll,  and  they  have  their 

l  fling.     In  this  case  it  was  a  pretty  big 

fiing." 

THE  face  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twyford 
certainly  suggested  that  he  was  a  little 
out  of  his  depth  in  the  seas  of  truth;  but 
as  the  other  went  on  speaking  vaguely,  the 
old  gentleman's  features  sharpened  and 
set. 

"If  it  were  some  decent  morganatic 
affair  I  wouldn't  say:  but  he  must  have 
been  a  fool  to  throw  away  thousands  on  a 
woman  like  that.  At  the  end  it  was  sheer 
blackmail;  but  it's  something  that  the  old 
ass  didn't  get  it  out  of  the  tax-payers. 
He  could  only  get  it  out  of  the  Yank,  and 
there  you  are." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Twyford  had  risen  to 
his  feet. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  my  nephew  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,"  he  said.  "And  if  that's 
what  the  world  is  like,  I  hope  he  will  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"I  hope  not,"  answerwl  Home  Fisher. 
"No  one  knows  so  well  as  I  do  that  one 
can  have  far  too  much  to  do  with  it." 

For  Summers  Minor  had  indeed  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  and  it  is  part  of  his  higher 
significance  that  he  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story,  or  with  any  such  stories. 
The  boy  went  like  a  bullet  through  the 
tangle  of  this  tale  of  crooked  politics  and 
crazy  mockery  and  came  out  on  the  other 
side,  pursuing  his  own  unspoilt  purposes. 
From  the  top  of  the  chimney  he  climbed 
he  had  caught  sight  of  a  new  omnibus,  whose 
color  and  name  he  had  never  known;  as  a 
naturalist  might  see  a  new  bird  or  a  botan- 
ist a  new  flower.  And  he  had  been  suffici- 
ently enraptured  in  rushing  after  it,  and 
riding  away  upon  that  fairy  ship. 


When    We    Locked 
Up  Fritz 

Continued  from  page  21 

and  tin  pails.  Similar  attempts  to  drown 
their  sorrows  in  alcohol  were  discovered 
from  time  to  time,  the  chief  ingredients  in 
the  distillate  being  potato  peelings,  dried 
apples,  and  prunes. 

According  to  the  Hague  Convention 
prisoners  were  to  be  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  but  none  of  the  Fort 
Henry  interns  expressed  any  desire  for 
clerical  visitation,  so  none  was  thrust  upon 
them.  Two  pious  members  of  the  Amar- 
anatha  Brotherhood  (sic)  did  ask  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  Kingston  and  seek  for 
fellow  sheep  of  their  especial  fold,  but  they 
were  told  to  invite  their  friends  to  come  to 
the  Fort  for  worship:  and  they  never  came. 
Mr.  Rutsky,  a  Lutheran  pastor  from 
Ottawa,  made  semi-monthly  calls  during 
part  of  1915.  The  only  other  pastoral 
visitant  in  the  history  of  the  internment 
station  was  a  Catholic  priest  from  King- 
ston, and  rosaries  which  he  left  with  his 
Kulturkampf  audience  were  next  day  hurled 
playfully  about  the  Lower  Square. 

But  this  native  playfulness  found  wider 
and  more  constant  expression  in  athletics. 
Hough  gymnasium  apparatus  was  manu- 
factured and  kept  constantly  in  use.  Ten- 
nis tournaments  whiled  away  the  summer 
afternoons  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
the  soccer  club  in  white  knickers  and 
jerseys  filled  the  Lower  Square  with  dust 
and  cheers. 

The  Commandant  also  set  aside  one 
casemate  as  a  library  and  schoolroom,  and 
paid  one  prisoner  to  supervise  the  place. 
The  rough  plank  shelves  held'  .several 
hundred  volumes  in  German,  French,  and 
Knglish,  all  in  constant  circulation.  Cla.sses 
were  organized  in  Spanish,  Mathematics, 


Cord 

or 

Fabric. 


Economy  is  a  sav- 
ings  bank  into 
which  men  drop 
pennies  and  get 
dollars   in    return. 

The  economy  of 
Partridge  Tires  is 
in  their  durability. 
By  giving  long  ser- 
vice they  save  new 
tire  costs,  and  their 
dependable  wear- 
ing qualities  elim- 
inate the  expense 
of  repairs. 
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See  Them  Smiling 

Watch  the  expression  of  delight  in  Jimmy's  eyes. 
Observe  the  broad  grin  on  Dad's  face.  They  knew 
what  was  coming  for  c'essert  and  were  careful  not  to 
eat  too  much  beforehand.  That's  the  only  fault  with 
Pure'Gold  Quick  Puddings — ^they're  so  good  the  fam- 
ily is  never  satisfied.  Bat  mother  doesn't  mind  be- 
cause it  only  takes  her  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  them. 

Order  a  supply  from  your  grocer.  Tapior  i,  custard 
and  chocolate,  15  cents  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Cb.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Engineering,  Navigation,  Bookkeeping, 
Stenography,  and  English.  Prisoners  with 
the  nec-et«ary  qualifications  acted  as  teach- 
ers and  the  enrolment  of  pupils  was  heavy. 
Indeed,  there  were  not  many  interns  who 
were  not  striving  in  some  way  or  other 
to  keep  mind  and  body  from  stagnation 
and  decay. 

Hate  and  Horseplay 

THE  pent/-in  energies  of  several  hundred 
interna  were  constantly  finding  new 
modes  of  expression  apart  from  the  activ- 
ities mentioned,  ranging  from  midday 
calithumps  to  midnight  attempts  to 
escape.  Two  of  the  former  events  which 
were  staged  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1916 
are  worthy  of  detailed  treatment. 

The  first  was  a  demonstration  of  Ger- 
man patriotism  and  Anglophobia,  but  as  its 
form  was  somewhat  mystifying  (as  none  of 
the  Canadian  spectators  understood  Ger- 
man, and  as  the  prisoners'  answers  to  in- 
quiries were  altogether    equivocatory)  its 
true  nature  was  not  realized  at  the  time. 
On   August  the  29th,  1916,  the  original 
party  of  eighty-three  German  sailors  who 
had  come  first  to  Fort  Henry  in   1914 
celebrated  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
arrival.     A  model  of  the  ship   which  had 
brought  them  to  Montreal  had  been  care- 
fully built,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  the 
men   formed   a  procession   and  marched 
solemnly  around  the  Lower  Square  with 
the  steamer.    The  band  led  the  column, 
followed  by  John  Balkmann,  an  old  chief 
steward;  then  came  four  sailors,   two  in 
white  and  two  in  oilskins,  carrying  the 
model  ship  aloft  on  their  shoulders,  and 
finally  the  main  body  of  the  party  walking 
slowly  with  bowed  heads.    One  might  have 
fancied  that  they  were  emulating  Joshua 
and  his  followers  and  were  carrying  their 
ark  about  the  inside  of  their  Jericho  in  the 
hope  that  the  walls  would  fall  down  flat 
before  them.     And  so  far  as  the  strength 
of   the   battlements  was   concerned   they 
would   have    had    immeasurably   greater 
reason  for  hope  than  had  the  son  of  Nun. 
But  Jericho  was  not  in  their  thoughts. 
After  they  had  twice  encircled  the  square 
a  halt  was  made  and  the  ship  set  down  on 
some  billets  of  firewood  wreathed  about 
with  flowers.     Then  appeared  Neptune,  a 
tall  Prussian  dressed  in  a  monkish  habit 
and  carrying  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  trident; 
whereupon  the  sailors  formed  in  a  silent 
half-circle  before  him  and  listened  respect- 
fully while  he  relieved  himself  of  a  long 
harangue  in  German.     This  finished,  the 
pyre  was  set  alight;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  ship  had  been  utterly  consumed  that 
the  assembly  at  last  broke  silence  and  dis- 
persed.   The  few  troops  present  knew  no 
German  and  both  Neptune's  oration  and 
the   incendiary   rites   left   them   blankly 
mystified.    Indeed,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Fort,  just  after  the  performance,  I  was 
given    several    different    and    conflicting 
interpretations    of   the    affair.     However, 
in   February    1917,   while   searching   the 
Green  Room  of  the  prisoners'  theatre  I  was 
fortunate  enough   to   find   the   complete 
original  manuscript  of  the  August  speech; 
and  I  proffer  a  portion  of  it  here  in  free 
translation.    The  true   character   of  the 
ritual  will  be  quite  manifest:— 

Beloved   German   Sailors, — 

Two  whole  years  have  to-day  flown  by  since 
fate  broupht  you  to  Fort  Henry  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  I  learned  at  noon  to-day  from 
a  fine  German  merchant^submarine  (i.e.,  the 
Deutschland)  in  the  wide  water  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  so  the  god  of  the  sea  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  his  goal  on  time 
and  now  stands  among  you.  trident  in  hand, 
to  bring  you  a  hearty  German  greeting  from 
your  brave  brothers  of  the  army  and  navy.  It 
18  certiiinly  no  easy  thing  for  you  in  these 
stirring  times  to  be  condemned  to  inactivity  in 
taie  land  of  your  foes  and  cut  off  from  the 
whole  outside  world ;  doubly  hard  for  you  who 
have  been  used  to  wind  and  storm  and  the 
waves  of  ocean  to  be  torn  away  from  your 
calling  for  so  long.  But,  I  pray  you,  endure 
yet  a  little  and  even  in  these  unenviable  straits 
show  your  enemies  that  German  sailors  hold 
their  flag  high  in  all  circumstances  and  en- 
dure the  mischances  of  war  and  captivity  with 
«he  courage  of  the  German  breed.  Gaze  thank- 
fully across  the  wide  water  and  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  your,  comrades  with  the  rousing  de- 
claration: Germany,  Germany  over  the  whole 
world:  the  greatest  peril  threatening  your  dear 
Fatherland  has  been  victoriously  driven  off. 
Your  many  enemies,  in  the  north  the  envious 
greedy  English,  in  tihe  east  the  barbarous 
Russians,  in  the  south  the  treacherous  Italians, 
on  the  west  the  revengeful  French,  have  sought 
this  past  week  to  break  through  the  German 
lines  with  combined  strength,  hoping  to  ]-<; 
the  storms  of  war  beat  on  the  German  coun- 
trywide. But  the  Allies  have  not  reaped  the 
fruit  of  their  expectations.  All  their  concerted 
attacks  have  melted  away  like  snow  in  the 
warm  sun.  Your  many  foes  must  now  ac- 
knowledge, if  they  are  honorable,  that  they  are 
unable  to  conquer  the  German  forces.  .  .  . 
My    dear    German    sailors,    my    time    grows 
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short  and  I  must  return  to  my  element,  for 
great  deeds  are  yet  to  be  done  ere  peace  is 
attained.  Gladly  will  I  carry  your  stout  greet- 
inf?  to  your  German  kinfolk  and  tell  them  how 
many  brave  German  sailors  wait  here  impati- 
ently for  the  honorable  summons  to  join  them 
after  the  war  in  the  development  of  a  new 
Greater  Germany,  to  work  with  all  their  mig"ht 
for  the  beloved  Fatherland.  Farewell  I  Endure 
the  captivity  that  remains  in  true  German 
fashion  and  hold  fast  to  the  knowledge  that 
some  day  soon,  God  willing,  you  may  sit  once 
more  in  the  dear  company  of  your  loved  ones. 

What  do  I  see  here  ?  An  English  ship  which 
brought  you  to  Canada  and  captivity  two  long 
years  ago.  And  I  see,  too,  a  pile  of  faggots 
and  a  torch.  (The  ship  is  lit.)  And  as  this 
ship  is  now  consumed  and  sinks  in  ashes,  so 
may  your  enemy's  navy  and  shipping  be  de- 
stroyed and  sunk  in  the  immeasurable  depths 
of  the  sea,  till  at  last  you  win  a  complete  and 
glorious   victory. 

Plans    to    Escape 

BUT  public  performances  formed  only 
one  outlet  for  captive  energy  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  it  boiled  and  seethed  in 
illicit  depths  seeking  to  burst  through  the 
grey  stone  walls  to  freedom.  As  the  first 
thought  of  the  Commandant  was  to  keep 
his  charges  safe,  so  the  first  thought  of  the 
prisoner  was  to  escape.  And  with  these 
restless  spirits  chafing  continually  at 
barriers  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
custodians  came  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wakeful  and  unceasing  vigilance.  To  be 
sure  the  outer  wall  interposed  five  feet  of 
solid  limestone,  windowless  except  for 
narrow  embrasured  slits;  and  those  who 
might  succeed  in  piercing  through  would 
still  find  the  outer  circumvallation  of  the 
moat  rising  sheer  before  them  and  patrolled 
by  armed  sentries.  Yet  there  were  reck- 
less ones  whom  even  this  did  not  daunt, 
and,  besides  five  main,  well-established 
attempts  to  tunnel  out,  there  were  con- 
stant efforts  being  made  to  commence 
operations  without  detection.  Sentries, 
too,  were  watched  carefully  and  the  beats 
and  hours  of  duty  of  the  careless  or  in- 
competent noted.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done; but  so  great  were  the  natural  de- 
fences of  the  place  that  no  prisoners  ever 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  interior 
of  the  Fort.  Nevertheless,  their  continual 
activity  was  a  source  both  of  anxiety  and 
diversion,  for  while  those  in  authority 
felt  occasional  qualms  of  responsibility, 
both  they  and  the  private  on  his  beat 
hoped  earnestly  for  some  genuine  excite- 
ment to  break  the  dull  monotony  of  sta- 
tion life. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  early  in 
1915  before  the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers 
had  closed  up  the  underground  passages 
under  the  moat.  A  long,  narrow  entrance- 
way  to  the  north-east  passage  was  used  for 
storing  ice  and  some  of  the  prisoners 
secured  a  key  to  the  door.  They  were 
soon  busy  in  the  reverse-fire  chambers  east 
of  the  moat,  boring  a  tunnel  into  the  outer 
wall.  The  task  which  they  thus  set  them- 
selves called  for  tunnelling  through  fifty 
yards  of  stone  and  rubble;  their  chief 
tools  were  old  Enfield  ramrods  broken  in 
two  and  filed  to  a  chisel  point;  but  their 
spirit  was  voiced  "some  time  later  by  an 
intern  who  explained  that  "a  man  can 
dig  a  long  way  in  two  years." 

Nor  did  they  lack  daring  when  their 
plans  were  discovered.  The'  military 
police  who  entered  the  chambers  one 
day  from  the  moat  found  a  blanket  hung 
up  in  the  doorway  of  the  farthest  cell  and 
on  entering  saw  rough  tools  scattered  about 
near  a  hole  which  had  been  started  in  the 
wall.  They  left  to  report  their  discovery 
and  on  return  in  a  few  moments  found  the 
blanket  gone  and  the  tools  hidden  neatly 
away  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  hole. 
Following  this  attempt  the  R.C.E.  put  a 
cement  plug  in  the  inner  entrance  of  the 
moat  tunnel  and  a  brick  partition  across 
the  passageway  at  the  top  of  the  inner 
stairs. 

Shortly  after  this,  four  prisoners  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  a  hole  through  this  brick 
partition,  and  had  chiselled  well  into  the 
cement  plug  before  they  were  caught  red- 
handed.  A  few  days'  detention  was  their 
only  punishment. 

They  were  soon  busy  again.  One  of  the 
ground-floor  angle-rooms  was  used  for 
storing  lumber  and  cement,  and  prisoners 
in  the  room  above  made  a  trap-door  in 
their  floor  and  descended  at  night  to  work 
without  interruption.  Their  plans  were, 
however,  discovered  quite  early,  and  work 
languished  for  a  time. 

On  July  l.st,  1916,  a  motor-boat  belong- 
ing to  Lt.-Col.  Fee  and  moored  in  Navy 
Bay  became  refractory.  Three  prisoner- 
of-v/ar  mechanics,  August  Dembick,  Tony 
Babel,  and  Christian  Schmidt,  were  accord- 
ingly taken  down  to  set  the  engine  to 
rights,  and  were  very  rashly  left  in  the 


boat  wi-h  one  unarmed  policenaan.  All 
three  had  been  regarded  as  "trusties"  and 
it  was  further  supposed  that  the  supply  of 
gasoline  on  board  was  insufficient  to  carry 
the  boat  any  distance.  However,  no  one 
took  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  tank  and 
carelessness  met  its  just  deserts  when  the 
prisoners  took  charge  of  the  launch  and 
ran  it  across  to  the  States,  marooning  the 
helpless  policeman  on  an  island  by  the 
way.  The  Commandant  was  in  Kingston 
while  this  farce  was  being  enacted  and  the 
full  blame  rests  on  one  of  his  subordinates. 

On  August  23rd,  1916,  two  first-class 
prisoners,  Erwin  John  and  Wilhelm  Bru- 
backer,  escaped  to  the  States  after  pre- 
parations which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
under  way  for  at  least  two  months. 
During  this  summer  the  first-class  prisoners 
had,  after  signing  a  parole  to  make  no 
attempt  to  escape,  been  allowed  out  for 
some  hours  daily  on  the  grassy  slope  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Advanced  Battery  and 
had  there  made  themselves  a  large  vege- 
table garden.  A  special  sentry  was  posted 
in  the  East  Martello  Tower  and  another 
patrolled  back  and  forth  along  the  top  of 
the  river-wall  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
enthusiastic  gardeners.  But  along  the 
east  and  south  sides  of  the  garden,  planted 
so  as  to  give  privacy  from  the  sentries' 
gaze,  was  a  tall  and  flourishing  forest  of 
Indian  corn;  and  behind  this  screen  the 
prisoners  fussed  with  infinite  care  and  at- 
tention over  a  row  of  small  rectangular 
beds  laden  with  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
celery,  or  green  beans.  Few  could  have 
guessed  that  under  one  splendid  bed  of 
tomatoes,  eight  feet  by  four,  lurked  a  large, 
empty  box,  lined  with  blankets  and  capable 
of  accommodating  two  men. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  Brubacker  and 
John  withdrew  their  paroles,  but  the 
Commandant,  instead  of  acting  on  this 
warning,  took  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  bravado 
and  permitted  the  pair  to  go  out  with  their 
comrades  the  following  afternoon.  About 
five  o'clock  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
the  Fort  again  and  counted  in  one  by  one  at 
the  gate,  like  Palestinian  sheep.  The 
defiant  two  were  missing  and  the  staff 
grew  profane.  The  sentries  were  placed 
under  arrest,  as  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
claimed  that  their  fellows  had  escaped  by 
boat  from  the  water-front;  though  the 
sentries  themselves  denied  this  strenuously 
and  vowed  that  no  boat  had  been  near  the 
shore  all  afternoon.  The  garden  was 
searched  and  the  neighborhood  scoured 
but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  missing 
men.  After  dark,  however,  they  came 
forth  from  their  place  of  sepulture  beneath 
the  ripe  tomatoes,  waded  around  the  wave- 
washed  bastion  of  the  East  Martello 
Tower,  and  worked  their  way  along  the 
shore  of  Dead  Man's  Bay.  For  two  days 
they  dodged  search  parties  and  at  last 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Gananoque  where 
they  stole  a  farmer's  rowboat  and  crossed 
to  the  United  States. 

A  Wholesale  Effort 

ON  Sunday,  February  4th,  1917,  Q.M.S. 
James  Anderson  asked  to  speak  to  me 
in  private.     It  transpired  that  he  had  been 
given  a  tip  that  some  sixty  prisoners  were 
planning  to  escape  that  night.     He  had 
been  unable  to  learn  anything  more  definite. 
We  decided  to  keep  the  matter  to  ourselves 
and  to  undertake  a  tour  of  exploration. 
We  were  soon  down  in  the  moat  wading 
through  snow-drifts  and  searching  in  every 
port-hole  for  signs  of  recent  damage,  but 
we   could   find   nothing.     There   only   re- 
mained the  caponiere,  a  long,  low  bastion 
of  stone  which  ran  out  into  the  moat  from 
the    centre    of    the    north    wall.      This 
defensive  work    had    formerly  been   con- 
nected with  the  ground  floor  of  the  Fort 
by  a  doorway  just  opposite  the  partition 
wall   between   two   casements    known   as 
12B  and  13B  and  was  thus  connected  with 
both   by   a  short,   three-foot  passage-way. 
In   1915  the  Engineers  had  bricked  wall 
level  with  12B,  thus  leaving  a  small  cup- 
board in  the  corner  of  13B.    The  portholes 
of   the   caponiere  were  below  snow-level, 
but  we  felt  that  this  was  our  last  hope,  so 
dug  away  the  snow  from  a  port  on  the 
east  side.      To  our  delight  we  found  that 
the  stone  had  been  chiselled  away  from 
the    inner    faces    of    the    embrasure.     In 
point  of  girth  Sergt.  Anderson  was  close 
kin  to  Falstaff,  but  fortunately  I  myself 
was  more  lathlike,  so  I  stripped  off  my 
great  coat  and  squirmed  down  head  first 
into  the  gloom  of  the  caponiere.     In  sum- 
mer its  floor  was  flooded  with  water  but  all 
was  now  solid  ice.     I  picked  myself  up  and 
began  my  search  by   the  light  of  a  few 
matches.     Stretched  out  on  the  ice  were 
the  component  parts  of  an  extension  ladder 
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which  could  liave  scaled  the  ^^'aHs  of  tn^ 
moat,  and  underneath  the  bnckec  tip 
doorway  was  a  narrow  hole  stuffed  with 
sacking.  Tht  way  of  escape  was  indeed 
complete.  I  had  seen  enough  and  was 
soon   liusliing   myself   off   in    the   moat 

outside.  ^  ,      J  ii. 

Deciding  to  act  at  once,  I  re-entered  the 
Port  and  -tarted  on  my  daily  inspection 
of  quarters.  On  reachmg  13B  I  sought 
out  the  cupboard  adjoining  the  old  doorway 
to  the  caponiere.  The  corner  was  dark 
and  murky,  so  I  had  the  room  captain,  a 
big,  sulphurous  German  named  Belitz, 
l^ht  matches  while  I  examined  the  place. 
The  cupboard  was  full  of  old  clothes  and 
on  the  floor  were  several  pairs  of  boots. 
These  were  cleared  away  under  protest, 
and  for  a  moment  I  was  nonplussed:  for 
the  walls  were  untouched  and  the  floor  was 
of  solid  cement.  But  another  match 
revealed  a  narrow  crack  along  the  edge  of 
the  floor.  I  set  my  finger  to  it,  pulled, 
and  the  whole  cupboard  floor  lifted  in  one 
piece.  The  original  cement  had  been 
torn  out,  a  board  cover  made,  and  new 
cement  bound  to  this  by  chicken  wire. 
Underneath,  of  course,  lay  the  route  to 
freedom.  I  ordered  the  occupants  of  the 
room  to  move,  bag  and  baggage,  to  a  vacant 
casement  farther  down  the  square, 
and  then  went  and  reported  the  whole 
affair  to  the  Commandant. 

The  illicit  exit  had  been  discovered  but 
still  lay  open  and  it  was  not  long  after 
nightfall  before  we  were  sharply  reminded 
of  the  fact.  Two  officers  going  down  to 
visit  the  room  heard  a  wild  scramble  as 
they  drew  near  the  door  and  on  entering 
saw  a  pair  of  legs  disappearing  through  the 
ceiling  and  a  lone,  belated  prisoner  seeking 
frantically  to  follow.  He  was  seized  and 
put  in  detention;  and  a  sentry  was  quietly 
left  in  the  lower  room.  An  hour  later  the 
prisoners  in  the  room  above  tried  once  more 
to  descend  through  their  trap-door  and 
make  a  reckless  dash  for  liberty,  but  a 
rifle  bullet  put  a  full  stop  to  their  sortie. 

The  Strike  at  Kapuskasing 

THE  outstanding  incident  of  my  term 
at  Kapuskasing  was  an  insurrection 
that  broke  out  among  the  prisoners. 
In  mid-August  the  Commandant  announc- 
ed that  two  hundred  men  were  required  to 
pile  firewood  in  the  brule  to  the  west;  and 
that  an  extra  working  ration  of  four  ounces 
of  bread  and  four  ounces  of  meat  per  man 
per  day  would  be  issued  to  all  prisoners  in 
the  camp  employ.  To  serve  the  latter,  a 
separate  kitchen  had  just  been  built,  a  new 
and  separate  staff  of  cooks  appointed,  and 
one  of  the  two  dining  halls  set  aside  pro- 
visionally for  workers  only. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by 
open  revolt  of  the  intransigents,  who  at 
once  organized  a  strike  committee  of  six, 
one  from  each  bunkhouse,  and  issued  a 
pronunciamento  threatening  violence  to 
all  who  might  fall  in  with  the  Comman- 
dant's scheme.  One  of  the  ringleaders 
was  an  old  head  cook,  a  squabby  runt  of  a 
German,  who  delivered  a  public  tirade  of 
abuse  and  accusation  against  the  author- 
ities and  was  backed  up  in  his  insolence  by 
"das  Kommittee,"  who  declared  that  they 
would  wreck  the  new  kitchen  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  use  it.  On  the  opening  day 
of  the  new  messing  system  the  Com- 
mandant went  alone  into  the  Compound 
to  supervise  operations.  As  he  stood  by 
the  kitchen  a  large  mob  gathered  around 
him  with  stones  and  billets,  but  he  coolly 
produced  a  revolver  and  outfaced  the 
rioters,  who  lacked  individual  daring  and 
gradually  slunk  away.  A  large  number  of 
well  -  dispositioned  prisoners  had  volun- 
teered for  work  on  the  wood  gang  and  at 
dinner  time  most  of  these  lined  up  before 
the  workers'  dining-hall.  But  the  com- 
mittee issued  brief  orders,  and  four  plug- 
uglies  proceeded  to  assault  one  of  the 
burliest  of  the  workers.  Strong  as  he  was 
he  proved  no  match  for  the  quartet  and 
was  almost  dead  before  their  fingers  could 
be  torn  from  his  throat.  Late  that  night 
another  prominent  worker  was  stabbed  as 
he  lay  in  his  bunk.  A  reign  of  terror 
broke  out  and  next  morning  the  workers' 
cooks  refused  to  proceed,  as  they  feared 
for  themselves. 

That  day,  August  the  28th,  saw  the 
climax  of  the  storm.  The  four  assailants 
of  the  day  before,  Barg,  Druzovic,  Hake 
and  Kuhn,  were  under  arrest,  and  the 
committee  boldly  demanded  their  release. 
Rennert,  the  rebel  cook,  was  especially 
rampant,  but  was  soon  enticed  out  for 
discussion  with  hidden  intent  to  incar- 
cerate him.  , 

All  five  men  were  brought  up  to  the 
Commandant's    office   about    11.00   a.m. 


AS  I  was  cranking  up  the 
family  democrat  last  night. 
I  gave  my  arm  a  nasty  wrench. 
This  morning  I  couldn't  comb 
my  hair. 

Of  course  1  groaned  and 
muttered,  and  of  course  my  wife 
hurried  to  the  rescue.  She  sat 
me  down  in  a  chair,  seized  my 
comb  and  commenced  to  part  my 
hair  so  as  to  brush  it  over  the 
thin  spot  on  top. 

_  Suddenly     aha 

fiaused.  1  could 
eel  her  fingers 
movinE  lightly 
over  tne  top  of 
my  scalp.  1 
wondered  if  she 
had  misaed  a  few 
more  hairs. 

"Why",  she 
said.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve you  are  go- 
ing to  be  bald 
after  alL  1  just 
wish  you  could 
see  the  hundreds 
of  new  hairs  that  are  coming  in." 

Are  you  sure.  I  asked  her  anxiously 
— that  they  are  arriving  not  depBrting> 
"  Certain",  said  she. 
Guess  it  must  be  that  dressing  the 
barber  told  me  to  get  for  dandruff,  and 
to  keep  my  hair  in  good  condition.  I 
got  to  using  it  each  morning  t>ecau8eit 
smells  so  clean  and  fresh.  I  don  t 
know  what  they  call  it — the  bottle  is 
there  on  my  chiffonier  1 

"It's  Corson'.s 
Eau  de  Quinine", 
said  my  wife.  "My, 
it  smells  nice!  "  as 
she  removed  the; 
cork.  "I'd  keep  on 
using  it  if  I  were 
you". 

Ask  for  Corson's  Hair  Tonic  at  all 
drugstores.  Price  50c  and  $1.00. 
It's  made  in  Canada.  Applications 
of  "Corson's"  at  all  first  class  barber 
shops. 

Corson^ 

(EAU  DE   QUININE) 

HAnt  TONIC 


Test  Tire  Pressure  With 
Pvunp  Hose  Connected 

SCREW  the  Schrader  Univer- 
sal Pump  Connectiop  to 
the  renuUir  hose-couplinj? 
of  either  hand  or  power  pump, 
and  you  can  use  the  Pressure 
Gaufie  without  removins?  hose 
from  valve.  This  saves  you  a 
lot  of  time  and  troubb.  You 
simply  place  your  pressure  gauge 
over  deflating  pin.  This  handy 
little  device  costs  only  65  cents, 
but  it  adds  greatly  to  your  con- 
venience. 

Schrader  Universal 
pump  connection 

Made  in   Canada  by  \ 

A.  Schradar's     Son,   Inc. 

334  East  King  Str  eet,  Toronto 
London,  Eng.,   New    York,  Chicago 
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and  given  a  long  interview.  Meanwhile 
we  had  kept  a  secret  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  Compound  and  learned  that  the  com- 
mittee were  determined  to  rush  the  front 
gate  in  case  their  martyrs  were  not  re- 
stored to  them.  Three  of  our  officers  had 
gone  sick  that  morning  so  I,  although 
nominally  Paymaster,  was  put  in  charge  of 
a  small  armed  party.  The  Compound 
gate  faced  south  and  directly  opposite  it, 
ten  paces  away,  stood  the  detention  hut. 
About  noon  the  egregious  five  left  the 
Commandant's  ofl5ce  and  an  enthusiastic 
platoon  fell  in  facing  the  gate.  A  furious 
crowd  mside  the  fence  cursed  and  shouted 
at  us,  and,  as  they  saw  their  friends  wave 
farewell  from  the  gaol  door  surged  omin- 
ously against  the  frail  gate.  However, 
as  we  prepared  to  fire  they  lost  courage 
and  faded  abusefuUy  away. 

There    followed    two    long    months    of 
tension.     The     Federal     Department     of 
Justice  was    opposed  to  the  use  of  force 
and  its  wishes  had  to  be  obeyed.     The 
insurgents  had  put  the  fear  of  death  into 
the  Compound  and  ruled  jealously.     Win- 
ter was  drawing  near,  and  of  the  requisite 
supply  of  10,000  cords  of  firewood  not  a 
stick  had  been  brought  in.     But  peaceful 
methods  were  insisted  on  and  the  Consul- 
General  of  Switzerland  to  Canada,  who 
represented     German     interests     in     this 
country  at  the  time,  was  asked  to  visit  the 
camp  and  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement. 
The  Consul,  Mr.  Iseli,  sensed  the  situation 
at   once   and   appealed   to   the   prisoners, 
as  the  representative  of  their  Government, 
to  perform  this  work  as  necessary  for  their 
own    good,    promising    protection    to    all 
who  should  respond.     Following  this,  he 
went,  after  lock-up,  accompanied  only  by 
myself,  into  each  bunkhouse,  and,  sitting 
down  among  the  hostile  inmates,   called 
for   volunteers.     His   politeness,    his   per- 
suasive reasonableness,  his  graceful  cajolery 
in  their  own  language   were    everywhere 
greeted  with  insolence,  which,  however,  he 
bore  with  admirable  self-restraint;  but  as 
he  walked  away  from  the  last  shrill  hive  he 
almost   wept   with   exasperation.     Every 
peaceful  advance  that  he  had  made  had 
been  met  with  deliberate  affront,  except 
for  a  surreptitious  explanation  from  the 
workmgmen   that   they  dared   not   brave 
the     violence     of     the     committee.     The 
latter  demanded  from  the  Consul  a  direct 
message  from  their   own   home   Govern- 
ment ordering  them  to  furnish  the  wood- 
supply  and   with   this    ultimatum   in    his 
portfolio  he  left  the  camp  in  great  disgust. 

Autumn  wore  on  and  the  Commandant 
made  arrangements  to  have  troops  cut  and 
haul  enough  wood  for  their  own  needs,  at 
the  same  time  informing  the  committee 
that  the  Compound  would  receive  no  fuel 
until  his  original  plans  were  accepted. 
The  early.frosts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  slope 
grew  keener  and  every  day  brought  us 
information  of  the  growing  discredit  of 
the  rebels  and  of  the  rise  of  a  party  who 
favored  work  as  at  least  a  necessary  evil. 
'Then,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  Consul 
arrived  again  bringing  a  communication 
from  the  German  Foreign  Office  which 
instructed  the  interns  to  do  all  necessary 
work,  including  the  hauling  and  cutting 
of  wood,  inside  camp  boundaries.  The 
intransigents  tried  now  to  interpret  the 
"boundaries"  as  the  barbed  wire  fence 
about  the  Compound,  but  the  Consul 
declared  the  camp  limits  to  include  all 
the  farm  property  to  the  west  and  ordered 
them  to  set  about  their  work.  He  also 
announced  that  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  conceded  an  extra 
twenty-five  cents  per  man  per  day  for  all 
engaged  on  the  wood  supply,  and  with  this 
measure  of  Government  surrender  to  save 
their  faces,  the  committee  gave  in  and  the 
strike  wasi  at  an  end. 


Forest   Fugitives 

'TPHE  location  of  Kapuskasing  Camp  was 
-*•  well  calculated  to  discourage  escape; 
700  miles  of  wilderness  lay  between  it  and 
Winnipeg,  and  Toronto  was  almost  equally 
remote;  there  were  no  roads  or  settlements 
in  the  immediate  south  where  runaways 
could  find  food  or  shelter;  insect  pests  in 
'summer  and  arctic  cold  in  winter  made  the 
forests  almost  unendurable;  the  Compound 
was  girded  about  with  a  double  zone  of 
barbed  wire  fencing;  and  outside  working 
parties  were  guarded  jealously.  And  yet 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1917  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ten  attempts  to  escape, 
three  of  them  successful. 

The  first  absentee  was  a  German  named 
Vennewald  who,  one  July  afternoon, 
slipped  away  from  a  bush  escort  and  dis- 
appeared.    About  noon  two  days  later  he 


walked  into  camp  and  gave  himself  up. 
His  face  was  swollen  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition with  fly  bites  and  his  nerves  were 
badly  shaken  for,  like  Goldilocks,  he  had 
become  unpopular  with  a  family  of  bears 
The  following  week,  undismayed  by  the 
fate  of  this  luckless  scout,  two  other  Ger- 
mans, Sass  and  Schmidt,  bolted  into  the 
mosquito-ridden  forests,  but  they  too  reap- 
peared in  a  couple  of  days  to  report  for 
punishment.  And  while  they  languished 
in  the  cells  of  the  detention  hut,  a  prisoner 
named  Kenke  was  arrested  for  insolence 
and  led  in  to  keep  them  company.  The 
interior  of  the  gaol  was  divided  off  into 
eight  separate  cells,  each  with  a  heavily 
barred  and  bolted  door.  Round  about  all 
the  cells  ran  a  narrow  corridor,  lighted  only 
by  two  small,  barred  windows.  Now 
Kenke  was  a  scion  of  the  Anakim,  form- 
idable in  stature  and  of  amazing  strength; 
and  during  the  midnight  hours  he  bent 
aside  the  iron  bars  of  his  cell  door,  let  him- 
self into  the  corridor,  wrenched  the  bars 
from  an  outside  window  and  departed, 
taking  Sass  with  him.  The  pair  were  never 
seen  again  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  rode 
out  on  a  through  freight  before  the  alarm 
was  given. 

Then,  one  Sunday  morning  in  August, 
two  interns,  Radloff  and  Druzovic,  made 
a  bolt  from  the  sick  parade,  which  was 
lined  HP  outside  the  hospital  and  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Compound.  Chase  was  at 
once  given  and  the  men  run  down  before 
they  reached  the  bush  a  mile  away. 
Treiber  and  Wolting,  another  coup'e, 
were  a  little  more  fortunate,  and  on  their 
escape  from  a  wood  escort  were  m'ssing 
for  over  a  week.  Believing  that  they 
would  attempt  to  leave  by  the  railway,  the 
Commandanfplaced  pickets  on  ai:-  bridges 
over  the  Groundhog  River  to  the  east  and 
the  Missinaibi  River  to  the  west  and  the 
strays  walked  into  the  arms  of  the  latter 
patrol  one  night  about  midnight. 

Early  in  September,  while  the  strike 
was  in  progress,  two  German  teamsters, 
Pngge  and  Pagel,  decamped  and  were 
never  recaptured.  As  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  picket  the  railway  and  search 
trains,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
had  tried  to  take  to  the  woods  and  had  died 
of  starvation  and  exposure. 

The  only  attempt  to  escape  on  a  large 
scale  also  came  during  the  strike  period, 
and  Its  frustration  helped  much  to  break 
down  resistance  in  the  Compound.     Per- 
sistent  rumors    reached    us    of    a    tunnel 
leading  fiom  No.  1  Bunkhouse,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  buildings  in  the  second- 
class  yard,  so  on  the  30th  of  September, 
about  11.00  p.m.,  four  of  us  officers  started 
out   to   explore   the   situation.     We   first 
dug  a  small  opening  under  the  west  wall  of 
the  bunkhouse  and  found  that  fresh  clay 
had    been    packed    in    tightly   under   the 
flooring.     Adjourning  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,  we  warned  all  prisoners  that  they 
must  stay  in  their  bunks  or  risk  being 
fired   on;  and   then  examined  the  floor. 
We  found  it  clear  and  inviolate  except  for  a 
small   seaman's   chest   under   one   bunk- 
section,  and  on  moving  this  we  discovered  a 
neat  trap-door.     Two  of  us  descended  at 
once.     Directly    beneath    was    a    moist 
pit,  eight  feet  by  four,  drained  by  a  sump 
and  ventilated  by  long  lateral  air-shafts. 
From  this  pit  led  a  subterranean  passage- 
way, about  four  feet  in  height  and  three 
in  width,  carved  out  of  the  clay,  floored 
with  wood,  aTid  strongly  underpinned.  This 
tunnel  ran  due  west  for  about  fifty  yards 
to  the  substrata  beneath  a  building  occupied 
by  some  first-class  prisoners,  who  had  a 
private  trap-door  entrance  to  it  in   the 
corner  of  a  bedroom,   and   then   headed 
northwest   towards     the    Quartermaster's 
Stores  which  stood  outside  the  fence  sixty 
yards   away.     In   the  Stores  lay   all   the 
spare  rifles  and  ammunition  of  the  camp 
and  the  tunnelling,  if  successful,  would  have 
permitted  a  surprise  attack  by  a  hundred 
armed  Germans. 

An  exceedingly  intrepid  venture  was 
made  soon  after  by  Franz  Skiera  and 
Frank  Kleier,  the  former  noted  at  Fort 
Henry  for  his  sculpture,  the  latter  notorious 
for  his  illicit  distilling.  The  fecal  matter 
of  the  camp  latrines  at  Kapuskasing  was 
removed  daily  by  a  sanitary  gang  of  three 
prisoners  who  drove  a  wagon  carrying 
three  large,  stinking  hogsheads  for  the  pur- 
pose. One  afternoon,  while  the  wagon 
was  halted  in  the  Compound  and  the  escort 
was  dreaming,  Kleier  and  Skiera  climbed 
into  two  of  the  barrels.  Their  friends  of 
the  sanitary  gang  clapped  on  the  heavy 
hds,  drove  the  wagon  out  to  the  stable- 
yard,  and  parked  it  for  the  night.  Two 
hours  later,  when  it  had  grown  dark,  the 
long  -  suffering    pair    issued    from    their 
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AuUrStroD  Razor 


Edire 
'""v  Stroppinir 
^  Magnified) 


TT'S  the    stropping  that 


Edge 

After  StroppinK 

(Magnified) 


counts!  Any  razor  is  soon 
ruined  by  unskilled  strop- 
ping.    There  is  one  and  one  only  razor  that  sharpens  itself 

the  AutoStrop  Razor.     You  can't  strop  it  wrongly just  slio 

the  strop  through  the  frame  and  a  few  strokes  to  and  fro  will 
renew  the  blade  edge. 

Any  dealer  will  demonstrate  the  AutoStrop  Razor  to  you 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  refund  of  purchase  price  Only  $5  00 
—complete  with  strop  and  twelve  blades  in  an  attractive  as- 
sortment of  cases  to  suit  any  purpose. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Limited 

AutoStrop  Building.  Toronto,  Canada 


MADE   IN    CANADA 


Your  Hair  Needs  ''Danderine" 

Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don't  let  it  stay  lifeless, 
thin,  scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and 
vitality.  Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  at 
any  drug  or  toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp ;  check  dand- 
ruff and  falling  hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautify- 
ing Danderine"  to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness, 
abundance.      Hurry,    Girls! 


i(,    '  '       :g-places    and    vanished. 

'I'  er  Skiera  was  arrested  in 

lifai-  .,  o...,kuichewan,  by  the  Mounted 

Police.  Kleier  was  never  recaptured. 

Dutch   Deliveries 

r   ,,, ;    on    the    bridge   deck    of    the 

A  Pretorian  and  stared  ahead.  It  was 
evening  and  we  had  just  passed  the  Hook 
of  Holland  on  our  way  up  the  Maas  River 
to  Rotterdam.  A  silence  of  mingled  in- 
terest and  expectation  lay  over  the  crowded 
decks  fore  and  aft;  for  some  of  those  who 
watched  saw  the  soft,  strange  beauties  of 
an  unfamiliar  land,  and  many  saw  the 
threshold  of  home. 

Twelve  days  earlier,  on  a  frosty  Sep- 
tember mornmg,  500  German  interns  had 
been  checked  up  the  gangway  from  the 
wharves  at  Quebec.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  deport  without 
exception  all  prisoners  still  held  in  1919, 
and  this,  the  second  large  shipment,  was  to 
be  in  my  charge.  The  escort  comprised  a 
score  of  troops,  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  a  medical  officer.  There 
were  no  other  passengers,  as  the  steamer 
had  been  specially  chartered  for  the  party. 
The  days  that  followed  were  very  peace- 
ful. Discipline  was  of  course  maintained 
and  a  daily  program  insisted  upon.  The 
first  and  second  -  class  prisoners  were  kept 
separate;  the  former  occupied  second-class 
cabins  and  were  allowed  the  use  of  the 
upper  deck  amidships;  the  latter  slept 
steerage  and  aired  on  the  deck  aft.  Two 
fully  armed  sentries  were  kept  on  duty, 
one  commanding  each  of  these  two  decks. 
Prisoners  were  allowed  out  from  7.00  a.m. 
to  8. p.m.  except  at  10.30  a.m.,  when  all  had 
to  gather  in  their  respective  rooms  while 
I  made  a  daily  inspection  of  quarters.  A 
daily  fatigue  of  twenty  men  was  impressed 
for  carrying  up  rations  from  the  hold; 
and  this,  along  with  the  cleaning  of  quarters, 
was  the  only  work  done.  There  was  no 
discontent  or  unrest  among  the  prisoners. 
Most  of  them  were  sailors  and  nearly  all 
had  been  interned  for  five  long  years,  so 
this  return  to  the  sea  softened  all  grievances. 
Few  were  anxious  to  return  to  Germany, 
but  escape  from  the  limbo  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  too  sweet  a  reality  to  make  them 
grumble  over  their  destination. 

Glorious  sunshine  and  fair  winds  en- 
hanced the  pleasure  of  the  crossing.  Day 
succeeded  day  of  halcyon  weather.  The 
decks  were  crowded  from  morning  till 
night,  and  after  dark  a  concert  would  be 
held  in  the  steerage  dining-room.  Both 
an  orchestra  and  a  brass  band  were  on 
board,  and  these  took  turns  in  making 
merry  with  waltzes  by  Strauss  and  marches 
by  Waldteufel  and  Blankenburg.  From 
Land's  End  to  Dungeness  we  encountered 
foul  winds  and  driving  rain,  but  the  sky 
cleared  at  Folkestone  and  we  passed  the 
pharos  and  white  cliffs  of  Dover  in  bright 
sunlight.  The  only  delay  was  off  Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  where  we  waited  over  night 
in  order  to  negotiate  the  North  Sea  mine- 
fields by  daylight.  Thence  we  crossed  to 
Flushing  and  up  the  coast  to  the  Hook  of 
Holland. 

And  now  we  were  steaming  slowly  up 
the  Maas  on  the  last  sixteen  miles  of  our 
journey.  The  sun  had  already  set  but  a 
rosy  glow  still  lit  up  the  West  and  touched 
the  landscape  with  deepening  shadows. 
On  our  left  the  country  sank  down  into 
soft  meadows  of  velvet  green,  broken  here 
and  there  by  canals  and  long  rows  of 
poplars.  Far  to  the  north  the  spires  of 
Delft  just  pricked  the  skyline.  On  our 
right  lay  broad,  treeless  acres  of  lush  grass 
intersected  by  wide  channels  of  Rhine 
water.  And  before  us  blinked  the  distant 
lights  of  Rotterdam. 

The  twilight  deepened  and  by  the  time 
we  had  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
the  background  was  shrouded  and  indis- 
tinct and  we  could  only  gaze  at  the  blaze  of 
light  to  right  and  left  from  ships,  wharves, 
and  factories,  and  sniff  curiously  at  the 
tidings  of  cheese,  hops,  smoked  herrings, 
and  burnt  leather  brought  us  by  a  gener- 
ous wind.  About  9.30  p.m.  two  small 
tugs  took  charge  and  by  ten  o'clock  we 
were  safely  moored  at  a  dingy  wharf  and 
alongside  of  a  long  frame  shed. 

Our  only  visitor  that  night  was  a  Herr 
Paulsen,  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  announced 
that  a  Dutch  escort  would  arrive  to  take 
over  from  us  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning. 
He  explained  that  the  Dutch  Government 
was  providing  free  transportation  to  Wesel 
for  both  the  prisoners  and  their  luggage, 
but  that  they  had  refused  to  accept  any 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  latter. 
We  arranged,  therefore,  to  have  six  of  the 
prisoners  elected  by  their  comrades  as  a 
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^     Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 

:^:.age.  who  suffered  for  many 
f  years    and    was  absolutely 
helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 
who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
ing horseback  and  playing 
tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
y  child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 
vV:  about  the  house  after  wearing 
- ;  a   Philo    Burt    Appliance    3 
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30  Days'  Trial 

We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.     There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer.    The  photographs  , 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic              A 
and    easily   adjusted   the           ^   ^^Jii»».^ 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how    different    from    the 
old    torturous  plaster. 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 
Every  sufferer  with  a 
weakened    or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 
Price  within  reach  of  all. 
Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If   you    will  describe  the  caa 
it    wilt   aid   U3  in    ftiving    yo 
dfflnite    information   at  once. 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

Odd  Fellows  Temple,  jAmcslown,  N.Y. 
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baggage  committee  which  would  check 
all  property  from  the  Pretorian  into  a 
lighter  and  thence  into  their  special  train. 
With  plans  thus  made,  we  waited  for  the 
morning. 

Rising  at  daybreak,  we  found  the  harbor 
waters  infested  with  bum-boats,  like  so 
many  poisonous  and  disreputable  water- 
beetles.  Breakfast  was  disposed  of,  hand- 
baggage  packed,  and  quarters  swept  clean. 
At  8.15  I  called  the  roll  in  person  through- 
out the  ship,  finding  all  present  and  ready 
to  debark  and  all  rooms  left  in  good  order. 
As  souvenirs  of  Canadian  hospitality,  I 
permitted  each  man  to  retain  the  plate, 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  cup  issued  him  in 
camp.  Shortly  before  9.00  the  Dutch 
escort  arrived,  about  a  score  of  well-built 
men  in  blue-gray  uniforms  and  quaint 
kepis.  The  prisoners  were  disembarked  at 
once  and  in  a  few  minutes  passed  within 
the  shed  on  the  wharf,  where  there  were 
benches,  tables,  writing  materials,  and 
facilities  for  buying  anything  from  post- 
cards to  Schiedam  gin. 

Meanwhile  Dutch  stevedores  were  busily 
transferring  the  heavy  baggage  from  the 
hold  to  a  lighter  alongside.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  had,  like  Jacob,  become  possessed 
of  much  substance  while  sojourning  in  a  far 
country,  and  there  were  over  seven  hundred 
heavy  pieces  of  luggage  to  handle.  The 
prisoners'  committee  was  present  and  alert 
— wisely  too,  for  a  couple  of  bum-boats  had 
moored  to  the  lighter  and  their  crews  sat 
leering  on  the  gunwale  next  to  the  bag- 
gage, evidently  hoping  to  seduce  some  un- 
wary suitcase.  By  11.00  a.m.  all  had  been 
checked  out  correctly,  however,  the  lighter 
was  covered  over,  and  the  committee  went 
ashore  to  join  their  comrades. 

As  the  captain  wished  to  cross  the  North 
Sea  by  daylight  and  as  the  Pretorian  was 
already  some  days  overdue  at  Avonmouth, 
we  cast  off  immediately.  A  score  or  so  of 
the  Germans  pushed  past  a  Dutch  sentry 
at  the  shed  door  and  came  out  on  the  slip 
to  see  us  off.  All  had  large  dahlia  or  aster 
blossoms  in  their  lapels  and  bottle-necks 
winked  from  every  second  pocket.  Gin 
and  approaching  freedom  had  made  them 
very  happy  and  excited,  and  they  were 
rapidly  becoming  tipsy  in  their  preliminary 
celebration.  There  was  no  malice  or 
vituperation  in  their  farewell.  Spartacism 
wa.s  their  favorite  theme.  They  loudly 
damned  the  Kaiser  and  all  his  generation, 
and  declared  with  great  gusto  that  we  might 
expect  them  back  in  a  few  weeks  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  "Bolshevismus"  in  our  sleepy 
colony.  But  of  abuse  for  Canada  or  our- 
selves we  heard  nothing.  And  we  soon 
left  behind  these  Teuton  radicals  with 
their  hectic  shoutings,  their  bulging 
pockets,  and  their  garish  boutonnieres. 
Thus,  in  Rotterdam,  I  had  my  last  glimpse 
of  Fort  Henry  and  Kapuskasing. 
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lovely.  The  next  day,  when  he  could  only 
credit  himself  with  $3,000  or  $4,000  to  the 
good,  things  were  not  as  well,  and  when 
the  profits  dropped,  as  some  days  they 
did,  to  a  paltry  $500  or  $600,  the  country 
was  going  to  the  dogs.  We  faithfully 
kept  count  of  La  Touche's  earnings,  and  in 
the  spring  he  had  accumulated  nearly  a 
million  in  his  mind.  There  were  others. 
And  all  went  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell, 
with  wealth  and  wine  on  every  hand, 
until  one  day,  when  lots  in  Edmonton  were 
placed  on  the  market,  the  craze  ran  higher 
than  ever  before.  It  was  a  frightful 
frenzy.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the 
locality  of  the  property,  people  invested 
their  money  in  lots  at  fabulous  prices. 
Many  overbought,  some  tried  to  unload 
and  the  next  morning  there  was  a  slump, 
and  you  couldn't  give  away  property  as  a 
gift.  The  boom  had  busted.  Where,  the 
day  previous,  the  immense  throng  had 
gathered  in  such  numbers  that  window 
panes  were  smashed,  in  their  eagerness  to 
buy,  only  those  who  wanted  to  sell 
were  seen.  It  was  the  morning  after 
the  night  before.  And  a  mighty  sad 
one  it  was. 

And  Winnipeg  came  down  to  earth 
again. 

For  some  time  after  the  big  boom  busted, 
there  was  a  decided  sag  in  the  finances  of 
many  a  Winnipegger.  Of  course,  I  kept 
in  the  procession,  and  managed  to  worry 
along  pretty  well,  as  I  had  a  very  warm 


friend  in  the  lateTChief  Justice  Howell, 
then  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Archibald 
&  Howell.  We  kept  flying  kites  with  a 
good  measure  of  success,  for  he  had  a  high 
financial  standing,  and  we  never  had  a 
misunderstanding  but  once.  It  was  all 
over  a  similarity  of  figures  and  a  series  of 
curious  coincidences.  We  had  a  note  for 
$175  in  the  bank,  and  it  was  overdue. 
A  renewed  note  was  promptly  given — 
most  of  the  promptness  being  due  to  the 
urgent  request  of  the  bank  manager.  It 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Howell's  current 
account  had  exactly  $175  to  his  credit, 
and  strange  to  say  I  was  overdrawn  just  a 
similar  amount.  The  bank  at  once  wiped 
out  my  indebtedness  with  the  note,  and 
then  took  Mr.  Howell's  $175  to  pay  it. 
When  my  good  friend  gave  a  small  cheque 
the  next  day,  it  was  returned  to  him  with  the 
ominous  "N.  S.  F."  marked  legibly  upon  it. 
My,  but  he  was  wrathy,  and  in  his  anger 
came  to  me.  We  were  both  dumbfounded, 
but  finally  it  got  through  my  wool  how  the 
thing  was  done,  and  we  both  looked  at 
each  other  like  two  lost  babes  in  the  wood. 
So  we  went  out  and  soundly  cussed  all 
financial  institutions  in  existence,  and  were 
only  reconciled  to  our  fate  after  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Clougher's. 

Another  time — but  here  is  the  letter  Mr. 
Howell  received  from  me,  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  was  sent  me  a  short  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Archibald,  who  found  it  in  his 
late  partner's  papers: 

St.    Boniface,    Man., 
13  March,   1888 
My  dear  H.  M., 

Have  been  chasing  you  around  for  a 
couple  of  days,  but  of  course  you  were 
evading  service.  That  blooming  old 
note  of  yours — now  down  to  the  respect- 
able figure  of  $41 — is  past  due,  and 
Frank  Patton  demands  that  it  shall  be 
fixed  up  before  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion. I  have  suggested  that  he  wait 
till  monopoly  is  done  away  with,  or  a 
Tory  is  elected,  or  my  other  debts  are 
paid,  or  Ginger  Snooks  is  elected  alder- 
man—but he  places  the  limit  at  the 
opening  of  navigation.  So  you  must 
either  chip  in  $10  (I've  that  much  to  my 
credit)  and  endorse  a  note,  which  I  will 
sign,  or  pray  on  your  knees  for  a  late 
spring.  If  there  is  another  boom  we 
ought  to  have  this  little  financial  under- 
taking wiped  out  in  a  couple  of  years. 
In  haste  yours, 
(Sgd.)    GEORGE   H.   HAM 

P.S.— Could  you  get  F.  L.  Patton  to 
suggest  some  bank  which  would  be  a 
combined  father,  mother  and  hired  girl 
to  us,  like  the  Federal  has  been? 

You  know  the  now  defunct  Federal  was 
a  real  bank — none  of  those  confounded 
money  grabbers,  which  insist  on  quick 
settlements.  That  was  when  good  old 
Tom  Renwick  was  manager  of  the  Winni- 
peg branch.  You  could  always  depend 
upon  being  assisted  in  any  personal  financial 
crisis,  and  when  the  bank  closed  its  doors 
I  only  owed  it  $20,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Hammond  wanted  to  wipe  off,  but  I 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  Great  Caesar,  if 
some  one  would  only  start  another  Federal 
Bank,  it  would  do  a  rushing  business. 
Certainly  I  would  be  amongst  its  very 
first  and  best  customers. 

The  Inside  Story  of  a  Deal 

TT  WAS  in  January,  1882,  that  Mr. 
••■  Robert  S.  White,  then,  as  now,  chief 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  whose 
casual  acquaintance  I  had  previously 
made  in  the  East,  arrived  one  morning  at 
Winnipeg,  on  an  interesting  mission.  He 
was  accompanied  by  General  J.  S.  Williams 
of  New  York;  or,  as  Mr.  White  took  pains 
to  tell  me,  he  was  merely  General  Williams' 
cicerone  for  the  trip.  Their  object  was 
to  purchase  the  charter  of  the  Great 
Northwest  Telegraph  Company.  It  came 
about  in  this  way;  the  Union  Mutual 
Telegraph  Company  had  been  organized 
in  New  York  a  few  months  previously  by 
Messrs.  Evans,  Moore  and  other  financial 
magnates  as  a  competitor  of  the  Western 
Union.  A  considerable  mileage  of  wire 
had  been  strung  and  was  in  operation. 
It  was  important  for  the  Union  Mutual  to 
obtain  connection  with  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  other  principal  Eastern  points  in 
Canada.  Learning  of  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Northwest  "Telegraph  charter  they 
decided  to  buy  it  if  possible.  General 
Williams  was  deputed  to  proceed  to 
Montreal  to  confer  with  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Hosmer,  now  a  leading  figure  in  Can- 
adian finance,  railways,  banking  and  in- 
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SONORA-- 

The  Sweet-Toned  Phonograph 

If  there  was  only  some  way  of  making  you 
realize  through  this  printed  page  just  how 
this  remarkable  Phonograph  reproduces 
the  human  voice,  and  the  sweet  and  mel- 
low tones  of  the  violin ! 

There's  a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  sweet 
resonance — a  difference  between  the 
Sonora  and  most  Phonographs  you  hear — 
that  can  only  be  realized  when  you  hear 


The  Sonera's  Sweet  Tone  received  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  a  higher  marking  for  tone  quality 
than  that  given  any  other  Phonograph. 

For  your  own  satisfaction  go  to  your  nearest  dealer  and 
hear  it.  Hear  records  that  are  really  masterpieces — 
Records  which  require  an  instnament  of  quality  to  do 
them  justice.  Ask  to  hear  the  Sonora  play  a  piano 
record — the  severest  test  you  can  give  a  phonograph. 

You  pay  no  luxury  tax  on  a  Sonora 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 


40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 

•  Permanent  Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles.  They  play  from 
50  to  100  times  without  being  changed. 


Figure  "A"  —  Ordinary 
Steel  Needle  fitting  record 
groove.  It  is  quite  logical 
that  the  ordinary  needle 
becomee  of  larger  diameter  at  tJie  en- 
gagement point  as  the  needle  wears 
down    (owing    to    its    taper    form)    and 


thus  tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove   of   the    record. 

Figure  "C" — Sonora  semi-permanent 
needle,  with  parallel  sides,  which  fits 
the  record  groove  accurately  always 
while  wearing,  and  prolongs  life  of 
record. 
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I.   MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 
Dept,  "M"  RYRIE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 


dMstr\  .vho  had  then  left  the  position  of 
iii;in:.;;,ir  of  the  Dominion  Telegraph  Corn- 
par  -,  ;it  Montreal  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Union  Mutual.  It  wa.s  agreed  that 
(Joneral  Williams  with  Mr.  White  should 
proceed  to  Winnipeg. 

Time  pressed.  It  had  leaked  out  that 
the  Western  Union  was  hot  after  the 
G.N.W.  charter.  The  telegraph  lines  to 
Winnipeg  being  under  control  of  that 
company,  the  risk  of  a  me.ssage  to  myself 
to  obtain  options  on  the  G.N.W.  shares 
held  in  Winnipeg  was  deemed  too  great. 
So  the  conspirators,  Williams  and  White, 
proceeded  by  rail.  Fortune  did  not  favor 
them,  they  arriving  at  Winnipeg,  about 
two  days  after  Erastus  Wiman's  agent, 
acting  for  the  Western  Union,  had  secured 
the  plum.  And  it  was  a  plum,  the  G.N.W. 
charter  being  of  the  blanket  variety;  good 
for  all  kinds  of  telegraph  construction  and 
operation  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  within 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ^ly  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Western 
Union  agent  for  the  whole  capital  stock  of 
the  G.N.W.  was  about  $8,000.  When 
Hon.  John  Norquay  and  his  associates,  who 
Jiad  parted  with  their  stock,  learned  what 
General  Williams  was  prepared  to  pay, 
what  they  said  was  quite  unfit  for  publica- 
tion. However,  we  solaced  our  sorrows  in 
the  club  and  took  it  out  of  Mr.  Wiman 
in  the  manner  customary  to  such  incidents. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  how  nearly 
the  Great  Northwest  Telegraph  charter 
escaped  the  Western  Union,  which  soon 
after  that  date  became  perpetual  lessee  of 
the  property  linked  up  under  the  former 
name,  and  in  which  the  old  Montreal 
Telegraph  Company  was  merged. 

Lord  Strathcona — and  Profanity 

IN  THE  general  election  of  1878,  the 
A  then  constituency  of  Lisgar,  which 
included  Winnipeg  and  the  country  around 
it,  was  contested  by  the  then  Hon.  Donald 
A.  Smith  and  the  Hon.  Alex.  Morris,  who 
was  previously  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Manitoba.  It  was  a  very  closely  contested 
election  and  Donald  A.  (as  the  afterwards 
Lord  strathcona  was  generally  alluded  to) 
won  by  the  narrow  majority  of  9.  For 
some  hours  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
the  result  was  in  grave  doubt,  owing  to  the 
returns  from  St.  Charles  not  being  re- 
ceived. The  general  impression  was  that 
Mr.  Morris  was  elected.  There  was  deep 
consternation  in  the  Smith  camp  and  while 
Mr.  Smith  himself  was  not  at  all  a  pro- 
fane man,  circumstances  caused  him  to 
swear  by  proxy,  so  to  speak.  Bob  Woods 
was  his  right  hand  man,  and  when  things 
looked  decidedly  sombre  Bob  gave  vent 
to  his  pent-up  feelings  and  burst  forth 
into  language  which  he  did  not  usually 
indulge  in.  Trying  to  console  his  chief, 
he  very  forcibly  remarked : 

"Oh,  blank  the  blank  sons  of  guns, 
they're  a  lot  of  low-down  dirty  blankety, 
blank  traitors  and  scoundrels." 

And  the  supposed  defeated  candidate, 
clasping  his  hands  and  rubbing  them  as  if 
washing  them  in  invisible  water — a  pecu- 
liarity of  his — acquiescently  replied : 

"Are  they  not,  Mr.  Woods,  are  they 
not?" 

"Yes,  and  they  are  a  miserable  black- 
livered  lot  of  blankety,  blank  pirates  and 
political  prostitutes." 

"Are  they  not,  Mr.  Woods,  are  they 
not?"   Mr.   Smith  enquiringly   coincided. 

"Judas  Iscariot  was  a  Simon  Pure 
white  angel,  compared  with  these  blankety, 
blank  blackguards  and  cut-throats." 

And  Mr.  Smith  again  agreed  by: 

"Was  he  not,  Mr.  Woods,  was  he  not?" 

"And  they  can  all  go  to  h — "  (not 
heaven)  hotly  thundered  Bob. 

"Can  they  not,  Mr.  Woods,  can  they 
not?"  sympathetically  came  Mr.  Smith's 
reply. 

And  this  conversation  unceasingly  kept 
up,  until  the  missing  returns  came  in,  and 
showed  that  the  expected  defeat  had  been 
turned  into  victory. 

And  that  was  the  nearest  that  the  future 
Lord  strathcona  was  ever  known  to  in- 
dulge in  profanity. 

The  Republic  of  Manitoba 

A  WELL-KNOWN  if  not  very  promin- 
-^^  ent  resident  of  Winnipeg  was,  Mr. 
Thomas  Spence,  who  arrived  in  the'60's. 
He  was  well  educated  and  possessed  of  the 
average  amount  of  brains,  but  he  was  not 
by  any  means  in  the  first  or  second  rank  of 
statesmen,  capitalists  or  commercial  mag- 
nates. And  yet  Tom,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  the  first  and  only  president  of  a 
Canadian  republic  that  ever  existed. 
When    the    authority    of    the    Hudson's 
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ii        P-'^^  Company  was  nearing  an  end,  Tom 
I        flit?  "»nself  to  Portage  la  Prairie,  then 
little  more  than  a  hamlet,  and  founded  the 
Kepubhc  of  Manitoba,  which  was  to  be 
altogether     self-supporting     and     to     be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  in  fact  a  government  on 
Its  own  hook.     Tom  surrounded  himself 
with  a  committee  of  five  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  provide  for  the  levying  of 
taxes,  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
makmg  of  Indian  treaties,  the  construction 
of  roads  and  other  public  works,   all   of 
which  he  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies.    In  a  little 
oyer  four  months  after  the  dispatch  of 
his   letter.    President   Spence  received   a 
body  blow  in  the  shape  of  an  acknowledge- 
ment from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Ohandos  in  which  he  was  plainly  told  that 
his      so-called    self-supporting     govern- 
ment had  no  force  in  law"  and  "no  author- 
ity to  create  or  organize  a  government 
without  reference  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
<-;2"?Pany  or  the   Crown,"   and   he  was 
officially  warned  that  he  and  his  coad- 
jutors were  acting  illegally  and  incurring 
grave  responsibilities.      The  republic  then 
collapsed--long  before  it  had  reached  its 
first  birthday.    It  was  an  inglorious  end- 
ing, and  Tom's  roseate  dreams  of  a  proud 
presidential  career  were  rudely  shattered. 
A  ^''-president  returned  to  Winnipeg, 
and  became  satisfied  with  a  fairly  good 
position  m  the  local  Government  service, 
but  he  always  insisted  that,   if  he  had  been 
given  a  chance,  the  Republic  of  Manitoba 
would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  countries  in  the  universe 
—at  any  rate  it  would  have  been  larger 
f!^  Ki  **u   P"ncipality   of   Monaco,  more 
fertile  than  Greenland,  not  so  torrid  as 
i'lorida  nor  as  mountainous  as  Mexico, 

Twitzlrlanli.''^'  '^^'^  "  '''^  '  "^^  - 


The  Plot  to  Secede 

QNE  of  the  most  exciting  of  the  episodes 
in  which  I  figured  was  the  secession 
meeting  held  in  the  third  storey  of  a  big 
^oi'  iF/r  "P'nediately  opposite  the  city 
hall.  Mack  Howse,  Charles  Stewart  and 
some  other  disgruntled  people  called  the 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  that  Manitoba 
should  secede  from  the  Dominion.  T  J 
Lynskey,    of    the    Government    Railway' 

earning  this,  resolved  to  head  off  the  dis- 
loyal gathering.  Obtaining  a  card  of 
admission  a  few  hundred  imitation  ones 
^^yi/I'^^u'^  ^""^  distributed  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good.     When  the  meet- 


ing opened  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  chair, 
the  hall  was  packed— but  not  with  faces 
familiar  to  many  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  an  Englishman  and 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  views,  seeing  before 
him  what  might  be  a  hostile  audience,  dis- 
creetly gave  a  moderate  address,  and  when 
the  secession  motion  was  read,  there  were 
loud  calls  for  Mr.  Wilson,  father  of  Charlie 
and  Herb  Wilson,  the  lawyers,  and  himself 
a  barrister  of  high  standing.  He  was  a 
staunch  Liberal  and  also  a  staunch  Can- 
adian, and  the  merciless  tongue-lashing  he 
gave  the  seceders  in  a  twenty  minute 
speech,  would  have  done  credit  to  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  himself.  His  perora- 
tion, if  not  grand,  was  effective.  'Turning 
to  the  chairman,  he  shouted  at  him: 

"And  now,  sir,  if  it  were  not  for  your 
gray  hairs  and  your  advanced  age  I  would 

And  he  glanced  significantly  at  the  open 
window  near  him. 

■There  were  calls  for  me  and  I  was  trying 
to  keep  the  young  men  around  me  in  leash, 
but  I  simply  told  them  that  I  had  not  come 
to  speak,  but  to  listen,  but  if  it  would  facil- 
itate matters  at  all,  I  would  move  that  the 
chairman  be  a  committee  of  one  to  secede. 
This  fully  met  the  views  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  meeting  and  when  Johnny 
Gurn,  who  kept  a  restaurant  which  was 
not  run  altogether  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples, rose  and  said:  "I  seconds  the 
motion,"  pandemonium  broke  loose  and  the 
meeting  broke  up.  In  descending  tha 
long  flights  of  stairs  some  attempts  were 
made  by  too  enthusiastic  individuals  to 
interfere  with  the  malcontents  but  there 
were  enough  of  us  to    safeguard  them. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  my  door- 
bell rang—  I  lived  in  Fort  Rouge  then— 
and  on  going  to  the  door  who  should  be 
there  but  Charlie  Stewart.  Inviting  him 
in,  and  offering  him  and  myself  some  liquid 
refreshments,  he  began  to  explain  about  the 
meeting.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was 
who  were  the  real  instigators  of  the  affair, 
but  say  what  I  would,  he  would  not  be- 
tray his  friends.  All  I  got  out  of  him  as  he 
left  the  house  at  daybreak  was: 

"But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Ham, 
there'll  be  no  more  meetings  for  me  on  a 
third  storey.  Ground  floors  for  me  every 
time  after  this." 

And  thus  ended  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Manitoba,  for  if  the 
secession  motion  had  found  its  way  into 
the  American  and  European  press,  as  it 
was  intended  it  should,  the  results  might 
have  been  serious. 


The    Little   Warrior 

Continued  front  pagt  16 


what.  I  mean  of  course,  I'm  awfully  sorry 
you  ve  lost  your  money,  but  it  makes  it  all 

thfnk'^or  ^ "'  *°  ^^  '^^^  P^'"'  '^°"'*  y°" 

"Lost  my  money?" 

"Well  I  know  you  wouldn't  be  here 
If  you  hadn't.  I  wasn't  going  to  say 
anything  about  it,  but  when  you  talked 
01  the  Cosmopohs,  I  just  had  to.  You 
lost  your  money  in  the  same  thing  Jill 
Mariner  lost  hers,  didn't  you?  I  was 
sure  you  had  the  moment  I  saw  you  here. 
Who    cares?    Money    isn't    everything!" 

0 

A  STONISHMENT  kept  Freddie  silent 
'  y-  for  an  instant;  after  that  he  re- 
f-ained  from  explanations  of  his  own 
free  will.  He  accepted  the  situation  and 
rejoiced  m  it.  Like  many  other  wealthy 
and  modest  young  men,  he  had  always 
had  a  sneaking  suspicion  at  the  back 
01  his  mind  that  any  girl  who  was  de- 
cently civil  to  him  was  so  from  mixed 
motives-or,  more  likely,  motives  that 
were    not    even    mixed.     Well,    dash    it, 

uif  "^f  ^  ^'■'  ^*^°  seemed  to  like  him, 
although  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  broke  to  the  wide.  It  was  an  in- 
toxicating experience.  It  made  him  feel 
a  better  chap.  It  fortified  his  self- 
rospect, 

r.Ii^°i'  know,"  he  said,  stammering  a 
little,  for  he  found  a  sudden  difliculty  in 
controlling  his  voice,  "you're  a  dashed 
good  sort!" 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  think  so." 
u  was  a  silence— as  far,  at  least, 
as  ho  and  she  were  concerned.  In  the 
outer  world,  beyond  the  piece  of  scenery 
under  whose  shelter  they  stood,  stirring 
things  loud  and  exciting  things,  seemed 
w  be  happening.  Some  sort  of  an  argu- 
ment appeared   to  }^  in   progress.     -The 


rasping  voice  ofJMr.  Goble  was  making 
Itself  heard  from  the  unseen  auditorium. 
These  things  they  sensed  vaguely,  but 
they  were  too  occupied  with  each  other 
to  ascertain  details. 

"What  was  the  name  of  that  place 
again?"  asked  Freddie.  "The  what-ho 
— something?" 

"The  Aiitomat?" 

"That's  the  little  chap!  We'll  go 
there,  shall  we?" 

"The  food's  quite  good.  You  go  and 
help  yourself  out  of  slot  machines,  you 
know." 

"My  favorite  indoor  sport!"  said  Fred- 
die with  enthusiasm.  "Hullo!  .What's 
up?  It  sounds  as  if  there  were  dirty  work 
at  the  crossroads!" 

The  voice  of  the  assistant  stage  man- 
ager was  calling,  sharply  excited,  agi- 
tation in  every  syllable. 

"All  the  gentlemen  of  the  chorus  on 
the  stage,  please!  Mr.  Goble  wants  all 
the    chorus    gentlemen    on    the    stage!" 

"Well,  cheerio  for  the  present,"  said 
Freddie.  "I  suppose  I'd  better  look  into 
this." 

He  made  his  way  on  to  the  stage, 

THERE  is  an  insidious  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  a  rehearsal 
of  a  musical  play  which  saps  the  finer 
feelings  of  those  connected  with  it. 
Softened  by  the  gentle  beauty  of  the 
spring  weather,  Mr.  Goble  had  come 
to  the  Gotham  Theatre  that  morning  in 
an  excellent  temper,  firmly  intending 
to  remain  in  an  excellent  temper  all 
day.  Five  minutes  of  "The  Rose  of 
America"  had  sent  him  back  to  the  nor- 
mal; and  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven 
he  was  chewing  his  cigar  and  glower- 
ing at  the  stage  with  all  the  sweetness 
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For  Real  Comfort  Stop 
At   This ^Buffalo^Hotel 

When  you  visit  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  add  to  your  pleasure  and  comfort 
by   stopping  at  the  Lenox. 

Quietly  aituated,  yet  very  convenient 
to  business,  theatre  and  shopping  districts 
and   Niagara  Falls   Boulevard. 

The  service  and  the  surroundings  are  of 
the  sort  that  will  make  you  want  to  come 
again. 

European  plan.  Fireproof,  modern.  Ex- 
:eptional  cuisine.  Every  room  an  outside 
room.     From    $2.50   per  day. 

On  Empire  Tours.  Road  Map  and  run- 
ning   directions    free. 

C.   A.    MINER,    Managing   Director 

North    Street    at    Delaware   Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Make  good  stoves  and 
Cooking  utensils. 
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A  Serviceable  Roof  and 
— A  Handsome  Roo£ 

Combine  service  with  beauty  and  good  taste  in  roof- 
ing your  home.  It  costs  no  more  to  use  good  roofmg 
—roofing  that  gives  an  iair  of  dignity  and  refinement 
so  lacking  in  ordinary  roofing. 


TWIM  SHINGLES 

Asphalt  Saturation— Slate  Surfaced— Fire  Safe. 


Supply  a  roof  that  combines  dura- 
bility and  service  with  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  appearance. 

For  protection  from  heat,  cold, 
rain,  storms  and  the  risk  of  exter- 
nal fires,  caused  by  sparks  and 
burning  embers,  *'Neponset"Twin 
Shingles  are  rendering  excellent 
service  on  thousands  of  residences, 
bungalows,  churches,  schools  and 
public  buildings  throughout 
Canada. 
"'Neponset"  Twin  Shingles  are  the 


only  Twin  Shingles  manufactured. 
They  are  two  shingles  in  one,  thus 
reducing  the  time  of  laying,  and  the 
number  of  nails  required  by  one- 
third. 

"Neponset"  Twin  Shingles  are  so 
designed  that  they  can  be  laid  close 
together,  assuring  a  roof  that  is  ab- 
solutely weather-tight,  while  re- 
taining the  appearance  of  a  slate 
roof. 

"Neponset"  Twin  Shingles  are 
made  in  two  colors,  red  or  green. 


"Thera  U  a  "NepoiMet"  dealer  in  your  district.     Write  us  for  hi* 
Bune    and  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  liooklet  "Roofing  Canada." 

Made  in  Canada  by 

BIRD  &  SON  LIMITED,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Canadian  money,  Otuadian  made,  should  be  spent  in  Canada  for  Canadian  trade.' 
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gone  from  his  soul.  When  Wally  Mason 
arrived  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  and 
dropped  into  the  seat  beside  him,  the 
manager  received  him  with  a  grunt  and 
even  omitted  to  offer  him  a  cigar.  And 
when  a  New  York  theatrical  manager 
does  that,  it  is  a  certain  sign  th^t  his 
mood  is  of  the  worst. 

One  may  find  excuses  for  Mr.  Goble. 
"The  Rose  of  America"  would  have 
tested  the  equanimity  of  a  far  more 
amiable  man,  and  on  Mr.  Goble  what 
Otis  Pilkington  had  called  its  delicate 
whimsicality  jarred  profoundly.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  lower-browed 
school  of  musical  comedy,  where  you 
shelved  the  plot  after  the  opening  number 
and  filled  in  the  rest  of  the  evening  by 
bringing  on  the  girls  in  a  variety  of 
exotic  costumes,  with  some  good  vaude- 
ville specialists  to  get  the  laughs.  Mr. 
Coble's  idea  of  a  musical  piece  was  some- 
thing embracing  trained  seals,  acrobats, 
and  two  or  three  teams  of  skilled  buck- 
and-wing  dancers,  wi^h  nothing  on  the 
stage,  from  a  tree  to  a  lamp  shade,  which 
could  not  suddenly  turn  into  a  chorus 
girl.  The  austere  legitimateness  of  "The 
Rose  of  America"  gave  him  a  pain  in  the 
neck.  He  loathed  plot,  and  "The  Rose 
of  America"  was  all  plot. 

Why,  then,  had  the  earthly  Mr.  Goble 
consented  to  associate  himself  with  the 
production  of  this  intellectual  play? 
Because  he  was  subject,  like  all  other 
New  York  managers,  to  intermittent 
spasms  of  the  idea  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  revival  of  comic  opera.  Some- 
times, lunching  in  his  favorite  corner 
in  the  Cosmopolis  grill  room,  he  would 
lean  across  the  table  and  beg  some  other 
manager  to  take  it  from  him  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  revival  of  comic  opera — 
or,  more  cautiously,  that  pretty  soon  the 
time  was  going  to  be  ripe  for  a  revival  of 
comic  opera.  And  the  other  manager 
would  nod  his  head  and  thoughtfully 
stroke  his  three-  chins  and  admit  that, 
sure  as  God  made  little  apples,  the  time 
was  darned  soon  going  to  be  ripe  for  a  re- 
vival of  comic  opera.  And  then  they  would 
stuff  themselves  with  rich  food  and  light 
big  cigars  and  brood  meditatively. 

WITH  most  managers  these  spasms, 
which  may  be  compared  to  twinges 
of  conscience,  pass  as  quickly  as  they 
come,  and  they  go  back  to  coining  money 
with  rowdy  musical  comedies,  quite 
contented.  But  Otis  Pilkington,  happen- 
ing along  with  the  script  of  "The  Rose  of 
America"  and  the  cash  to  back  it,  had 
caught  Mr.  Goble  in  the  fuU  grip  of  an 
attack,  and  all  the  arrangements  had  been 
made  before  the  latter  emerged  from  the 
influence.    He  now  regretted  his  rash  act. 

"Say,  listen,"  he  said  to  Wally,  his 
gaze  on  the  stage,  his  words  proceeding 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  "you've 
got  to  stick  around  with  this  show  after 
it  opens  on  the  road.  We'll  talk  terms 
later.  But  we've  got  to  get  it  right; 
don't  care  what  it  costs.    See?" 

"You  think  it  will  need  fixing?" 

Mr.  Goble  scowled  at  the  unconscious 
artists,  who  were  now  going  through  a 
particularly  arid  stretch  of  dialogue. 

"Fixing!  It's  all  wrong!  It  don't  add 
up  right!  You'll  have  to  rewrite  it  from 
end  to  end." 

"Well,  I've  got  some  ideas  about  it. 
I  saw  it  played  by  amateurs  last  sum- 
mer, you  know.  I  could  make  a  quick 
job  of  it  if  you  want  me  to.  But  will 
the  author  stand  for  it?" 

Mr.  Goble  allowed  a  belligerent  eye 
to  stray  from  the  stage,  and  twisted  it 
round  in  Wally's  direction. 

"Say,  listen!  He'll  stand  for  any- 
thing I  say!  I'm  the  little  guy  that 
gives  orders  around  here.  I'm  the  big 
noise!' 

As  if  in  support  of  this  statement, 
he  suddenly  emitted  a  terrific  bellow. 
The  effect  was  magical.  The  refined 
and  painstaking  artists  on  the  stage 
stopped  as  if  they  had  been  shot.  The 
assistant  stage  director  bent  sedulously 
over  the  footlights,  which  had  now  been 
turned  up,  shading  his  eyes  with  the 
prompt  script. 

"Take  that  over  again!"  shouted  Mr. 
Goble.  "Yes,  that  speech  about  life 
being  like  a  watermelon.  It  don't  sound 
to  me  as  though  it  meant  anything." 
He  cocked  his  cigar  at  an  angle  and 
listened  fiercely.  He  clapped  his  hands. 
The  action  stopped  again,  "Cut  it!" 
said  Mr.  Goble  tersely. 

"Cut  the  speech,  J^Ir.  Goble?"  queried 
the   obsequious   ass.  tant  stage   director. 
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"Yes.     Cut  it!     It  don't  mean  nothing!" 

Down  the  aisle,  springing  from  a 
seat  at  the  back,  shimmered  Mr.  Pilk- 
ington,  wounded  to  the  quick. 

"Mr.  Goble!     Mr.  Goble!" 

"Well?" 

"That  is  the  best  epigram  in  the  play." 

"The  best  what?" 

"Epigram.  The  best  epigram  in  the 
play." 

Mr.  Goble  knocked  the  ash  off  his 
cigar.  "The  public  don't  want  epigrams! 
The  public  don't  like  epigrams!  I've 
been  in  the  show  business  fifteen  years, 
and  I'm  telling  you!  Epigrams  give  them  a 
pain  under  the  vest.     All  right,  get  on!" 

MR.  PILKINGTON  fluttered  agi- 
tatedly. This  was  his  first  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Goble  in  the  capacity  of 
stage  director.  It  was  the  latter's  cus- 
tom to  leave  the  early  rehearsals  of  the 
pieces  with  which  he  was  connected  to 
a  subordinate  producer,  who  did  what 
Mr.  Goble  called  the  breaking  in.  This 
accomplished,  he  would  appear  in  per- 
son, undo  most  of  the  other's  work, 
make  cuts,  tell  the  actors  how  to  read 
their  lines,  and  generally  enjoy  himself. 
Producing  plays  was  Mr.  Goble's  hobby. 
He  imagined  himself  to  have  a  genius 
in  that  direction,  and  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  induce  him  to  alter  any  decision 
to  which  he  might  have  come.  He  re- 
garded those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him  with  the  lofty  contempt  of  an  Eastern 
despot. 

Of  this  Mr.  Pilkington  was  not  yet  aware. 

"But,  Mr.  Goble!' 

The  potentate  swung  irritably  round 
on  him.  "What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
Can't  you  see  I'm  busy?" 

"That  epigram.  .  .  " 

"It's  out!". 

"But.  ..." 

"It's  out!" 

"Surely,"  protested  Mr.  Pilkington, 
almost  tearfully,  "I  have  a  voice.  .  .  " 

"Sure  you  have  a  voice,"  retorted 
Mr.  Goble,  "and  you  can  use  it  any  old 
place  you  want,  except  in  my  theatre. 
Have  all  the  voice  you  like!  Go  round 
the  corner  and  talk  to  yourself!  Sing 
in  your  bath!  But  don't  come  using  it 
here,  because  I'm  the  little  guy  that 
does  all  the  talking  in  this  theatre!  That 
fellow  gets  my  goat,"  he  added  com- 
plainly  to  Wally  as  Mr.  Pilkington 
withdrew  like  a  foiled  python.  "He 
don't  know  nothing  about  the  show 
business,  and  he  keeps  butting  in  and 
making  fool  suggestions.  He  ought  to 
be  darned  glad  he's  getting  his  first 
play  produced  and  not  trying  to  teach 
me  how  to  direct  it."  He  clapped  his 
hands  imperioasly.  The  assistant  stage- 
manager  bent  over  the  footlights.  "What 
was  that  that  guy  said?  Lord  Finch- 
ley's  last  speech.    Take  it  again." 

THE  gentleman  who  was  playing  the 
part  of  Lord  Finchley,  an  English 
character  actor  who  specialized  in  Lon- 
don "nuts,"  raised  his  eyebrows,  an- 
noyed. Like  Mr.  Pilkington,  he  had 
never  before  come  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Goble  as  stage  director,  and,  accus- 
tomed to  the  suaver  methods  of  his  na- 
tive land,  he  was  finding  the  experience 
trying.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  agony  of  having  that  watermelon 
line  cut  out  of  his  part.  It  was  the 
only  good  line,  he  considered,  that  he 
had.  Any  line  that  is  cut  out  of  an 
actor's  part  is  always  the  only  good  line 
he  has. 

"The  speech  about  Omar  Khayyam?" 

he   inquired    with   suppressed    irritation. 

"I  thought  that  was  the  way  you  said 

it.    All  wrong!    It's  Omar  of  Khayyam." 

"I    think    you    will    find    that    Omar 

Khayyam  is  the — ah — generally  accepted 

version  of  the  poet's  name,"  said  the  por- 

''trayer  of  Lord  Finchley,  adding  beneath 

'lis  breath:  "You silly  a.ss!" 

"You  say   Omar   of    Khayyam,"   bel- 
:  )wed  Mr.  Goble.    "Who's  running  this 
how,  anyway?" 
"Just  as  you  please." 
!VIr.  Goble  turned  to  Wally. 
"Three   actors.  .  .  "    he    began,    when 
Mr.    Pilkington    appeared    again    at    his 
♦  Ibow. 

"Mr.  Goble!     Mr.  Goble!" 

I  "What  is  it  noj<)?" 

II  "Omar  Khayyam  was  a  Persian  poet. 
■'  His  name  v,  as  Khayyam." 

"That  wasn't  the  way  /  heard  it," 
aid  Mr.  Goble  doggedly.  "Did  j/ok?" 
lie  inquired  of  Wally.  "I  thought  he 
was  born  at  Khayyam. 

"You're    probably    quite    right,"    said 


Wally,  "but,  if  so,  everybody  else  has 
been  wrong  for  a  good  many  years.  It's 
usually  supposed  that  the  gentleman's 
name  was  Omar  Khayyam.  Khayyam, 
Omar  J.  Born  1050  A.D.,  educated  pri- 
vately and  at  Bagdad  University.  Rep- 
resented Persia  in  the  Olympic  Games 
1072,  winning  the  sitting  high  jump 
and  the  egg-and-spoon  race.  The  Khay- 
yams  were  quite  a  well-known  family 
in  Bagdad,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk 
when  Omar,  who  was  Mrs.  Khayyam's 
pet  son,  took  to  drink  and  writing  poetry. 
They  had  had  it  all  fixed  for  him  to  go  into 
his  father's  date  business." 

Mr.  Goble  was  impressed.  He  had  a 
respect  for  Wally's  opinion,  for  Wally 
had  written  "Follow  the  Girl,"  and  look 
what  a  knockout  that  had  been.  He 
stopped  the  rehearsal  again. 

"Go  back  to  that  Khayyam  speech!" 
he  said,  interrupting  Lord  Finchley  in 
mid-sentence. 

The  actor  whispered  a  hearty  Eng- 
lish oath  beneath  his  breath.  He  had 
been  up  late  last  night,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fair  weather,  he  was  feeling  a 
trifle  on  edge. 

"  'In  the  words  of  Omar  of  Khay- 
yam. .  .  .'  " 

Mr.  Goble  clapped  his  hands.  "Cut 
that  'of,'"  he  said.  "The  show's  too 
long,  anyway." 

And,  having  handled  a  delicate  mat- 
ter in  masterly  fashion,  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  chewed  the  end  off  an- 
other cigar. 

FOR  some  minutes  after  this  the  re- 
hearsal proceeded  smoothly.  If  Mr. 
Goble  did  not  enjoy  the  play,  at  least 
he  .made  no  criticism  except  to  Wally. 
To  him  he  enlarged  from  time  to  time  on 
the  pain  which  "The  Rose  of  America" 
caused  him. 

"How  I  ever  came  to  put  on  junk  like 
this  beats  me,"  confessed  Mr.  Goble 
frankly. 

"You  probably  saw  there  was  a  good 
idea  at  the  back  of  it,"  suggested  Wally. 
"There  is,  you  know.  Properly  han- 
dled, it's  an  idea  that  could  be  made 
into  a  success." 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"Oh,  a  lot  of  things,"  said  Wally 
warily.  In  his  younger  and  callower 
days  he  had  sometimes  been  rash  enough 
to  scatter  views  on  the  reconstruction  of 
plays  broadcast,  to  find  them  gratefully 
absorbed  and  acted  upon  and  treated  as  a 
friendly  gift.  His  affection  for  Mr, 
Goble  was  not  so  overpowering  as  to  cause 
him  to  give  him  ideas  for  nothing  now. 
"Any  time  you  want  me  to  fix  it  for  you, 
I'll  come  along.  About  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  would  meet  the  case, 
I  think." 

Mr.  Goble  faced  him,  registering  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  horror. 

"One  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  fixing 
a  show  like  this?  Why  darn  it,  there's 
hardly   anything   to   do   to   it!     It's  in!" 

"You  called  it  junk  just  now." 

"Well,  all  I  meant  was  that  it  wasn't 
the  sort  of  thing  I  cared  for  myself. 
The  public  will  eat  it!  Take  it  from 
me,  the  time  is  just  about  ripe  for  a 
revival  of  comic  opera." 

"This  one  will  want  all  the  reviving 
you  can  give  it.     Better  use  a  pulmotor." 

"But  that  long  boob,  that  Pilking- 
ton— he  would  never  stand  for  my  handing 
you  one  and  a  half  per  cent." 

"I  thought  you  were  the  little  guy 
who  arranged  things  round  here." 

"But  he's  got  the  money  in  the  show." 

"Well,  if  he  wants  to  get  any  out, 
he'd  better  call  in  somebody  to  rewrite 
it.  You  don't  have  to  engage  me  if  you 
don't  want  to.  But  I  know  I  could  make 
a  good  job  of  it.  There's  just  one  little 
twist  the  thing  needs,  and  you  would 
have  quite  a  different  piece." 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Goble 
casually. 

"Oh,  just  a  little — what  shall  I  say? 
— a  little  touch  of  what-d'you-call-it 
and  a  bit  of  thingummy.  You  know  the 
sort    of    thing!    That's    all    it    wants." 

Mr.   Goble  gnawed   his  cigar,  baffled. 

"You  think  so,  eh?"  he  said  at  length. 

"And  perhaps  a  suspicion  of  je-ne- 
sais-quoi,"  added  Wally. 

Mr.  Goble  worried  his  cigar  and  es- 
sayed a  new  form  of  attack. 

"You've  done  a  lot  of  work  for  me," 
he  said.     "Good  work!" 

"Glad  you  liked  it,"  said  Wally. 

"You're  a  good  kid!  I  like  having 
you  around.  I  was  half  thinking  of 
giving  you  a  show  to  do  this  fall.     Cork- 
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ing  book.  French  farce.  Ran  two  years 
in  P.tvis.  But  what's  the  good  if  you 
waul  tlifi earth?" 

"Always  useful,  the  earth.  Good  thing 
to  have. 

"See  here,  if  you'll  fix  up  this  show 
for  half  of  one  per  cent.,  I'll  give  you 
the  other  to  do." 

"You  shouldn't  slur  your  words  so. 
Kor  a  moment  I  thought  you  said  'half 
of  one  per  cent.'  One  and  a  half,  of 
course,  you  really  said." 

"If  you  won't  take  half,  you  don't  get 
the  other." 

"All  right,"  said  Wally.  "There  are 
lots  of  other  managers  in  New  York. 
Haven't  you  seen  them?  Rich,  enter- 
prising men,  and  all  of  them  love  me 
like  a  son." 

"Make  it  one  per  cent.,"  said  Mr. 
Goble,  "and  I'll  see  if  I  can  fix  it  with 
Pilkington." 

"One  and  a  half." 

"Oh,  damn  it,  one  and  a  half  then," 
said  Mr.  Goble  morosely.  "What's  the 
good  of  splitting  straws?" 

"Forgotten  Sports  of  the  Past — Split- 
ting the  Straw.  All  right.  If  you  drop 
me  a  line  to  that  effect,  legibly  signed 
with  your  name,  I'll  wear  it  next  my 
heart.  I  shall  have  to  go  now.  I  have 
a  date.  Good-by.  Glad  everything's 
settled  and  everybody  happy." 

FOR  some  moments  after  Wally  had 
left,  Mr.  Goble  sat  hunched  up  in  his 
orchestra  chair,  smoking  sullenly,  his 
mood  less  sunny  than  ever.  Living  in 
a  little  world  of  sycophants,  he  was 
galled  by  the  offhand  way  in  which 
Wally  always  treated  him.  There  was 
something  in  the  latter's  manner  which 
seemed  to  him  sometimes  almost  con- 
temptuous. He  regretted  the  necessity 
of  having  to  employ  him.  There  w^, 
of  course,  no  real  necessity  why  he  should 
have  employed  Wally.  New  York  was 
full  of  librettists  who  would  have  done 
the  work  equally  well  for  half  the  money, 
but,  like  most  managers,  Mr.  Goble's 
mental  processes  were  like  those  of  a  sheep. 
"Follow  the  Girl"  was  the  last  outstanding 
musical  success  in  New  York  theatrical 
history;  Wally  had  written  it;  there- 
fore nobody  but  Wally  was  capable  of 
rewriting  "The  Rose  of  America."  The 
thing  had  for  Mr.  Goble  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  fate.  Except  for  deciding  men- 
tally that  Wally  had  swelled  head,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done. 

Having  decided  that  Wally  had  swelled 
head,  and  not  feeling  much  better,  Mr. 
Goble  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
stage.  A  good  deal  of  action  had  taken 
place  there  during  the  recently  concluded 
business  talk,  and  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Finchley  was  back  again  playing  another 
of  his  scenes.  Mr.  Goble  glared  at  Lord 
Finchley.  He  did  not  like  him,  and  he 
did  not  like  the  way  he  was  speaking  his 
lines. 

The  part  of  Lord  Finchley  was  a 
non-singing  role.  It  was  a  type  part. 
Otis  Pilkington  had  gone  to  the  straight 
stage  to  find  an  artist,  and  had  secured 
the  not  uncelebrated  Wentworth  Hill, 
who  had  come  over  from  London  to  play 
in  an  English  comedy  which  had  just 
closed.  The  newspapers  had  called  the 
play  thin,  but  had  thought  Wentworth- 
Hill  was  an  excellent  comedian.  Mr.  Hill 
thought  so  too,  and  it  was  consequently  a 
shock  to  his  already  disordered  nerves 
when  a  bellow  from  the  auditorium  stopped 
him  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  speeches 
and  a  rasping  voice  informed  him  that 
he  was  doing  it  all  wrong. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Mr.  Hill, 
quietly  but  dangerously,  stepping  to  the 
footlights. 

"All    wrong!"    repeated     Mr.     Goble. 

"Really?"  Wentworth  Hill,  who  a 
few  years  earlier  had  spent  several  terms 
at  Oxford  University  before  being  sent 
down  for  aggravated  disorderliness,  had 
brought  little  away  with  him  from  that 
seat  of  learning  except  the  Oxford  manner. 
This  he  now  employed  upon  Mr.  Goble 
with  an  icy  severity  which  put  the  last 
touch  to  the  manager's  fermenting  state 
of  mind.  "Perhaps  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  just  how  you  think  the 
part  should  be  played?" 

Mr.    Goble    marched    down    the    aisle. 

"Speak  out  to  the  audience,"  he  said, 
stationing  himself  by  the  orchestra  pit. 
"You're  turning  your  head  away  all 
the  darned  time." 

"I  may  be  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Hill, 
"but  I   have  played  a  certain  amount. 
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Mr.    Hill, 
a     green- 


-lon't  you  know,  in  pretty  good  com- 
'  ianies,  and  I  was  always  under  the  im- 
ression  that  one  should  address  one's 
emarks  to  the  person  one  was  speak- 
ig  to,  not  deliver  a  recitation  to  the 
allery.  I  was  taught  that  that  was 
he  legitimate  method." 

rHE   word   touched   off   all   the  dyna- 
mite in  Mr.  Goble.     Of  all  the  phrases 
■  1    the    theatre,    he    detested    most    the 

legitimate   method."     His   idea   of   pro- 

ucing  was  to  instruct  the  cast  to  come 
iown  to  the  footlights  and  hand  it  to 
3m.     These  people  who  looked   upstage 

nd  talked  to  the  audience  through  the 
.acks  of  their  necks  revolted  him. 

"Legitimate!  That's  a  hell  of  a  thing 
o  be!  Where  do  you  get  that  legitimate 
tuff?     You  aren't  playing  Ibsen!" 

"Nor  am  I  playing  a  knockout  vaude- 
ille  sketch." 

"Don't  talk  back  at  me!" 

"Kindly  don't  shout  at  me!  Your 
oice  is  unpleasant  enough  without  your 
lisingit." 

Open  defiance  was  a  thing  which  Mr. 
roble  had  never  encountered  before, 
nd  for  a  moment  it  deprived  him  of 
reath.  He  recovered  it,  however,  al- 
lost  immediately. 

"You're  fired!" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said 
I'm  resigning."  He  drew 
overed  script  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
;  with  an  air  to  the  pallid  assistant  stage 
irector.  Then,  more  gracefully  than  ever 
■reddie  Rooke  had  managed  to  mpve  down 
tage  under  the  tuition  of  Johnson  Miller, 
e  moved  upstage  to  the  exit.  "I  trust 
hat  you  will  be  able  to  find  someone  who 
nil  play  the  part  according  to  your 
ieas!" 

"I'll  find,"  bellowed  Mr.  Goble  at  his 
anishing  back,  "a  chorus  man  who'll 
lay  it  a  damned  sight  better  than  you!" 
[e  waved  to  the  assistant  stage  director. 
Send    the    chorus    men    on    the    stage!" 

"All  the  gentlemen  of  the  chorus  on 
he  stage,  please!"  shrilled  the  assistant 
tage  director,  bounding  into  the  wings 
ke  a  retriever.  "Mr.  Goble  wants  all 
he    chorus   gentlemen    on    the   stage!" 

There  was  a  moment,  when  the  seven 
lale  members  of  "The  Rose  of  Amer- 
;a"  ensemble  lined  up  self-consciously 
efore  his  gleaming  eyes,  when  Mr. 
loble  repented  his  brave  words.  An 
ncomfortable  feeling  passed  across  his 
lind  that  fate  had  called  his  bluff  and 
hat  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  good, 
ill  chorus  men  are  exactly  alike,  and 
hey  are  like  nothing  else  on  earth.  Even 
^r.  Goble,  anxious  as  he  was  to  over- 
5ok  their  deficiencies,  could  not  persuade 
imself  that  in  the  ranks  stood  anything 
ke  an  adequate  Lord  Finchley. 


A  ND    then,    just    as    a    cold    reaction 
A  from  his  fervid  mood  was  about  to 
et  in,  he  perceived  that  Providence  had 
een    good    to    him.     There,    at    the    ex- 
reme   end    of   the    line,    stood    a    young 
lan    who,    as   far    as    appearance    went, 
^as   the   ideal   Lord   Finchley — as  far  as 
ppearance     went,     a     far     better     Lord 
Inchley    than    the    late    Mr.    Hill.     He 
eekoned  imperiously. 
"You  at  the  end!" 
"Me?"  said  the  young  man. 
"Yes,  you.     What's  your  name?" 
"Rooke.     Frederick   Rooke,   don't  you 

MOW." 

"You're  English,  aren't  you?" 

"Eh?     Oh,  yes,  absolutely!" 

"Ever  played  a  part  before?" 

"Part?  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean.  Well, 
1  amateur  theatricals,  you  know,  and 
U  that  sort  of  rot." 

His  words  were  music  to  Mr.  Coble's 
are.  He  felt  that  his  Napoleonic  action 
lad  justified  itself  by  success.  His  fury 
eft  him.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  beam- 
ng,  one  would  have  said  that  he  beamed  at 
"■feddie. 

"Well,  you  play  the  part  of  Lord 
''inchley  from  now  on.  Come  to  my 
ffice   this   afternoon    for   your   contract. 

lear  the  stage.  We've  wasted  enough 
ime." 

Five  minutes  later,  in  the  wings, 
"reddie,  receiving  congratulations  from 
^f>lly  Bryant,  asserted  him.self. 

"Not    the    Automat    to-day,    I    think, 

hat?  Now  that  I'm  a  jolly  old  star 
nd  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  can't  be 
lone.  Directly  this  is  over  we'll  roll 
ound  to  the  Cosmopolis.  A  slight  cele- 
iration  is  indicated,  what?  Right  ho! 
ially  round,  dear  heart,  rally  round!" 
To  he  Continued 
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The  value  of  Ru-ber-oid  has  been 
known  for  many  years  in  the  far 
East.  Many  large  and  important 
buildings  in.  China  and  Japan  are 
roofed  with   this  durable  material.. 


The   World's   Approval 

Universal  use  of  an  article  over  a  long  period  of  years  is  proof 
of  universal  approval.  When  you  are  buying  ready-roofing 
remember  this  with  reference  to  Ru-ber-oid. 

The  whole  world  knows  Ru-ber-oid  and  knows  that  it  makes 
good.  For  years  and  years  it  has  been  used  in  eveo'  quarter 
u  ^  &'^^-  It  has  withstood  the  tropic  heat  of  India  and 
the  Arctic  cold  of  Greenland.  Wherever  it  has  gone  it  has 
made  friends  and  kept  them. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  During  all  the  years  that  Ru-ber-oid 
has  been  made— and  it  was  the  first  ready-roofing  on  the  mar- 
ket—its high  quality  has  been  maintained  inviolate.  Neither 
low  competitive  prices  nor  any  other  considerations  have  affected 
the  standard  set  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  This  requires  that 
Ru-ber-oid  shall  be  absolutely  the  best  in  every  respect  which 
The   Standard    Paint   Company  knows  how  to  make. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy— because  it  is  made  to  meet  a  standard 
of  quality  not  a  standard  of  price—  Ru-ber-oid  appeals  especially 
to  those  who  realize  that  low  first  cost  does  not  mean  economy 
in  the  long  run. 

Ask  your  building  material  or  hardware  dealer  for  Ru-ber-oid. 
Remember  that  there  is  only  one  Ru-ber-oid  Roofing. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

OF  Canada,  limited 

52  Victoria  Square,  Montreal,  Que. 

WIKNIPia  TONONTO  VANCOUVCR  MISMLANDS 
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RUBEROID 

ROOFING 

There  is  but  one  Ru-ber-oid     Look  for  the  Man  on  the  Label 
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fashion  says 
the  use  or 


is  necessary  so  long  as  sleeve- 
less feowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are   worn.   It  assists   freedom  of 
movement,    unhampered    grace,    modest 
elegance  and  correct  style.    That  i.s  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

DeUtoneisan  old  and  well 
known  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  quick,  safe  and 
certain  removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
cletir,  firm  and  hairless 
with  no  puin  or  discolora- 
tion. Beauty  specialists 
recommend  Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionabU 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms, 

Druogistn  »«ll  Dclaton* 
or  an  oriffinal  1  ox.  jar 
toill  ba  TnaiUd  to  any 
oHdrM**  on  r«o«tpt  a/ 
^  $lbv 

LYMAN  BROS.  &  CO..  LIMITED  /* 

Dept.  MT,  71  Front  St.  Eaat,  Toronto,  Ont.    ^S^ 


^ , 

V         "For  the  Kiddies  Between  Meal  Piece" 

<JPTON^ 

ORANGE  MARMALADE 

^Ask  Your  Grocer  For  UPT0NS-1n  GiAii  Jars  or  Gold  Lined  Tins 
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An ''Inch-High*' 
Icing 

■pjAVE  you  ever  wondered  how  to 
■^  make  a  fluffy  "inch-high"  icing 
#oft  insfde — but  firlosfty  and  smootii  on 
top  7 

1 1  wtt*  my  tlUcovt-ry  one  day  while  1  liig  a 
a  lahr.  that  th<>  ad<lUiuii  of  Krxix  Spurkling 
(Jelatlne  made  a  litRlier,  sofu-r,  better  froni- 
Ing,  one  that  Iwikrd  as  though  »ix  egn  whUea 
bad  been  twed  In  tt  Inslead  of  junt  twot 
And  BO  I  have  been  using  it  In  my  "fluffy 
Inch-hlgli"  IrWiga— as  my  friends  call  tliem 
—ever   Mliioe. 

Try  the  following  recipe  for  yourself.  It  Is 
■ure  to  please  you,  for  It  1m  economical 
and  the  egg  yolks  left  from  ihe  Irlng  can 
be  used  In  making  the  cake.  Served  alone 
or  with  coffee  whip— made  from  the  coffee 
left  over  from  breakfast — It  makes  a  rie- 
llgbtful  ending  to  a  simple  home  luncheon 
or    dinner. 

FLUFFY  ICING 

1    teaspoonful    Knox    Sparkling    Oelatlne 
8     Ublespoonfula     cold     water 
%    teaapoonful    ranUla    1    cup    suBar 
^    cup    hot    water  2    egg    white.s 

SoaJt  gelatine  In  cold  water  and  dissolve 
by  melting  over  hot  water.  Add  sugar  to 
tbe  U  cupful  of  hot  water  and  cook  di- 
rectly over  fire  u[itil  syrup  will  spin  a 
thread.  "^t^  ''tit  .  heat,  or  remove  pan 
from  fire,  aiftl  add  liquid  gelatine  imme- 
diately, pouring  it  through  strainer  into 
the  ayrup.  Have  egg  whites  beaten  until 
stiff  on  a  platter,  and  very  slowly  add 
syrup,  beating  constantly  between  addi- 
tiODS.  When  all  the  syrup  has  been  atlded, 
add  vanilla  (or  a  combination  of  vanilla 
and  1  teaapoonful  of  orange  extract  If  de- 
sired), pour  icing  in  top  of  double  boiler 
and  cook  over  hot  water,  beating  con- 
stantly with  a  slotted  or  other  wooden 
spoon.  When  Icing  becomes  so  thick  spoon 
can  be  drawn  through  it  without  icing 
running  together  again,  spread  quickly  on 
cake,  evening  top  with  a  broad-bladed 
knife.  If  the  icing  should  lo.se  its  shine, 
continue  icing  cake  as  usual  but  leave  a 
little  of  the  icing  in  the  double  boiler;  to 
this  add  two  or  three  table.tpoonfuls  hot 
water  and  cook  tintll  thickened,  but  not 
•a  thick  as  the  first  Icing.  Pour  this  on 
top  of  the  dull  icing  and  a  glossy  finish 
will    be    the    result. 

//  dairtd,  half  of  Mi  recl/ic  may  be  mtJ  as  a  calfe 
filling  preeloui  la  cooking  In  lie  JouHc  iolltr.  and 
Hi  oUtcr  half  mej  as  an  Icing.  This  quanllly  will 
make  an  inch-high  icing  for  Hi  lop  of  a  medium- 
sited  cake.  For  a  layer  cake,  double  Ihe  quaniilles 
gieen  here. 

COFFEE  WHIP 

1    envelope    Knox    Sparkling    Gelatine 

H    cup    cold    water 

3    cupe    clear    strong    colTee 

%    cup  sugar  Juice   of   one    lemon 

Beak    gelatine    in     cold     water    five     minutes 

and   dissolve   in   hot   coffee;   add   lemon   iulce 

and    sugar,    stir    until    dissolved.       Cool    and 

■train.      When    partially    thickened,    beat    with 

fork   or   egg    whip    until    light    and    fluffy    and 

turn   Into  «   mold,  first   dipped  in   cold   water 

Serve   with    milk   or   cream. 

One  box  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  makes 
twenty-four  Individual  servings  or  serves  a 
family  of  six  with  four  different  desserts 
or  salads  for  tour  different  meals 
Not  only  fluffy  Icings,  but  delicate  marsh- 
mallow  froainga  and  cake  fillings,  too,  can 
™^h?'"'^,^"''  ,'^'"'^  Sparkling  Gelatine  to 
gether    with    salads,    relishes,    meat    and    fish 

dMM«°"      '"    """'^    number    of    delicious 

Send  for  my  recipe  books  -Dainty  Desscrls"  and 
tooi  Economy  in  which  you  will  find  many 
rr>ore  economical  recipes  and  -special  occasion  " 
aishes.  I  Will  send  them  to  you  upon  request  if  you 
enclose  a  2c  stamp  for  postage  and  mention  uour 
grocer  s  name. 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

D«pt.  C,  180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 


"  Wherecer 
a  recipe 
Calls  for 

Gelatine — 
il  means 
KNOX" 


nil  pocilave 
contains  an 
tnveiope  of  pure 
Lemon  Flaoor 
for  the  can- 
tonience  of  the 
busy  housewife. 
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the  side-tracking  in- 
terests of  the  high  school  girl.  However, 
discerning  a  mother  you  may  be,  if  you 
would  drop  around  to  the  dressing  room 
of  the  High  School  where  your  own  blos- 
soming, 'teen  age  daughter  attends,  some- 
where about  the  time  the  recess  bell  rings, 
you  might  get  the  shock  of  your  mother- 
hood. You  would  be  about  sure  to  find  as 
many  girls  as  could  crowd  around  the 
mirror,  active  with  powder-puff  and  rouge 
and  lip-stick  as  a  vaudeville  chorus.  You 
would  see  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  wear- 
ing the  Frenchiest  coiflures  shown  in  the 
movies,  and  you  would  see  clothes — well, 
like  nothing  you  wore  when  you  were  six- 
teen. It's  all  very  well  to  rail  and  regret 
about  it,  but  it  doesn't  do  any  good.  The 
girl  herself  doesn't  mind  it;  she  has  grown 
so  blase  to  the  criticisms  of  her  make-up 
and  her  georgette  blouse  and  her  camisole, 
that  one  could  almost  believe  she  delighted 
in  the  publicity.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  smile  and  call  it  "a  phase  she's 
passing  through" — only  for  the  possibility 
that  she  may  not  come  through  safely. 
Of  course  there's  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  the  girl — with  all  the  girls 
from  all  the  good  homes  of  the  town. 
Perhaps  she  likes  to  be  daring;  maybe  she 
just  doesn't  want  to  be  different  from  the 
others.  In  any  case,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  she  doesn't  really  know  why 
people  need  take  it  so  seriously,  for  there's 
one  indefensible  fault  in  anything  our 
educational  system  tries  to  do  to  meet  the 
school  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  apart  from 
books  and  laboratories — it's  too  negative 
and  too  impersonal  to  reach  a  sympathetic 
place  in  their  interests.  An  inspired 
teacher  here  and  there  can  do  it,  but  the 
whole  problem  has  come  to  be  something 
big  enough  for  the  combined  efforts  of 
parents  and  teachers  and  anyone  else 
interested  not  only  in  girl  welfare,  but  in 
the  future  of  both  boys  and  girls  attending 
our  high  schools. 

TN  THE  public  schools,  mothers  especial- 
^  ly  have  come  closer  to  an  understanding 
of  school  problems  through  Home  and 
School  clubs,  Parent-Teacher  associations 
and  other  organizations  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Important  as  this  intimacy  with 
school  affairs  may  be  while  the  children  are 


The  ace  of  the  gang  ipirit.       It  need*  directing  and  andcntandinr. 


in   the   public   school,   it   is   vastly   more 
needed  when  they  reach  the  High  School 
with  all  that  this  means  in  the 
way  of  change  in  their  school 
work  and  in  their  own  personal 
development.    This  is  the  time 
when   boys   and   girls  show   a 
tendency  to  get  away  from  the 
home;   they   begin   to   go   out 
nights;  they  are  less  free  with 
their  confidences;  in  fact  the 
adolescent    period    is    a    time 
when  few  parents  know  their 
own    children.       To    estrange 
things  more,  so  far  as  school 
matters  go,  the  average  parent 
does    not    know    much    about 
what  the  children 
are    studying    at 
High  School.     It 
was  easy  enough 
to    follow    them 
through  the  pro- 
cesses of  simple 
arithmetic  and 
spelling  and  ele- 
mentary   geo- 
graphy  and   his- 
tory, even  to  help 
them   with   their 
home-work  when 
occasion  required, 
but  when  it  comes 
to  Latin  and  al- 
gebra and  ancient 
history    as    it    is 
taught  to-day 
even    the    fairly 
well  educated 
parent    may    be 
somewhat  at  sea. 
Frequently 
too   the    parents 

of  High  School  students  do  not  know  their 
children's  teachers.  It  was  simpler  in  the 
public  school.  They  only  had  one  teacher 
at  a  time  and  she  was  usually  a  very 
approachable  person.  The  average  High 
School  teacher  is  rather  a  superior  being 
to  the  modest  little  mother  who  barely 
knows  her.  She  moves  in  the  "best 
society"  in  town,  and  while  she  may  be 
intimate  enough  with  the  lawyer's  wife 
and  the  doctor's  wife  she  frequently  has 

not  met 
the  car- 
penter's 
wife  even 
when  the 
car  p  en- 
ter's home 
supplies 
her  most 
promising 
pupils.  It 
isn't  her 
fault  —  al- 
together. 
It  is  just 
the  natur- 
al working 
out  of  the 
prevailing 
custom 
which 
makes  no 
provision 
for  parents 
and  teach- 
ers to  get 
together 
on  ground 
of  c  o  m  - 
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Sixteen  hasn*t  changed  at  hei 
in  sixty  years.  It's  only  cloth 
and  customs  that  make  the  d 
ference — but  some  of  these  nc 
dealing  with. 


mon  interest — about  the  mc 
vital  interest  of  each  of  thei 
Suppose  when  the  Hi( 
School  opens  in  your  tov 
this  Fall,  some  women  wl 
cared  enough  to  take  tl 
trouble  would  approach  the  teachers  wi 
regard  to  forming  a  co-operative  socie 
for  the  promotion  of  anything  in  the  way 
school  welfare.  There  is  no  doubt  th; 
the  teachers  would  welcome  the  ide 
What  they  want  more  than  anythii 
else  is  the  sympathetic  co-operatii 
of  parents  and  a  cultivation  of  publ 
opinion  along  the  lines  of  better  educatio 
Once  started,  such  a  club  could  arran; 
evening  gatherings  where  parents  ar 
pupils  and  teachers  could  become  bett 
acquainted  in  an  ordinary,  friendly  soci 
way,  and  where  they  could  each  leai 
something  of  the  subject  that  is  the  re 
reason  for  their  meeting.  Perhaps  yoi 
school  has  "At  Homes"  now  where  you  g 
all  dressed  up  and  are  "received"  by  tl 
staff,  pass  a  few  commonplaces  with  ;,oi 
neighbors,  see  your  children  disport  then 
selves  in  party  clothes,  and  come  awa 
as  much  a  stranger  to  the  real  school  li 
as  ever.  They  may  be  very  prett; 
pleasant  little  affairs  but  they  don't  g 
far  enough. 

Suppose  in  addition  to  these  functior 
something  less  formal  could  be  arrange 
for  one  or  two  evenings  every  month  < 
the  school  year.  If  someone,  appreciatin 
the  value  of  the  High  School  in  adu 
education  would  start  a  scheme  to  s( 
people  studying  with  their  children,  wht 
miracles  might  be  wrought.  Perhaf 
Mary  is  having  a  glorious  year  wit 
"As  you  Like  It."  Why  couldn't  th 
teacher  who  makes  the  story  so  glowin 
and  human  for  her,  give  an  "As  You  Lik 
It"  evening  for  parents  when  her  fathf 
and  mother  could  attend  and  afterward 
go  home  to  read  and  discuss  and  enjo; 
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["Shakespeare  with  their  daughter  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  The  same  would  apply 
to  practically  any  of  the  High  School 
subjects.  Few  people  know  what  the 
school  is  trying  to  get  at  in  its  teaching  of 
science,  yet  there  are  lots  of  mechanics 
who  might  he  taking  a  course  in  science 
with  their  boys. 

BUT  the  teacher-jMirent  club  has  prob- 
lems more  difficult  than  these  to  deal 
with.  It  so  happens  that  the  High  School 
age  is  the  most  "difficult"  as  well  as  in 
some  respects  the  most  beautiful  in  a  life 
time.  It  is  impressionable  and  idealistic, 
ready  to  respond  to  inspiration  and  full  of 
hero-worship,  but  by  some  strange  over- 
sight of  Nature,  manhood  or  womanhood 
seems  to  arrive  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the 
instinct  to  govern  it.  There  are  all  those 
girls  crowding  around  the  mirror  in  the 
dressing  room — why?  For  no  other  reason 
than  the  woman's  time  old  desire  to  be 
attractive.  Sixteen  of  to-day  is  not  really 
very  different  from  sixteen  of  sixty  years 
ago,  who  spent  many  an  agonizing  night 
with  her  hair  in  curl  papers,  but  she  has  a 
different  way  of  expressing  herself.  Clothes 
and  customs  have  changed,  and  some  of 
these  clothes  and  customs  need  dealing 
with.  Young  people  of  the  middle  teen 
ages  enjoy  a  rather  unlimited  amount  of 
freedom,  in  these  days.  After  a  girl  from 
a  home  of  the  good  old  conservative  shel- 
tering kind  has  finished  with  high  school, 
served  her  term  at  a  finishing  school  and 
had  her  "coming  out"  party,  she  gees 
about  decorously  chaperoned  for  a  while. 
During  the  time  she  is  passing  from  a 
hoydenish  tomboy  to  a  demure  debutante 
she   is   not   nearly   as   carefully   guarded. 

A  Canadian  town  was  horrified  last 
winter  when  it  was  found  that  a  number 
of  the  sixteen  year  old  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  best  families  were  meeting  clandes- 
tinely on  the  school  campus  in  the  evenings, 
in  a  most  compromising  way.  The 
parents  had  suspected  nothing.  The  girls 
left  home  in  the  evenings  supposedly  to 
study  their  lessons  at  the  homes  of  other 
girls;  the  boys,  if  they  were  questioned  at 
ail,  gave  equally  passable  excuses.  Every- 
one considered  it  an  unprecedented  case, 
except  the  social  worker  in  the  town,  she 
knew  that  the  same  thing  had  occurred,  is 
occurring,  in  other  places.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  it? 

There's  no  more  lovely  creature  under 
the  heavens  than  a  sixteen  year  old  girl, 
unaffected  happy,  serious,  just  glimpsing 
the  wonder  of  her  womanhood — no  more 
charming  individual  than  the  grown  up 
boy  fired  with  the  same  ideals  and  am- 
bitions as  the  young  men  who  went  out 
to  teach  our  public  schools  twenty  years 
ago  and  left  his  influence  to  the  good  of  his 
pupils  to  this  day.  But  you  can't  look 
over  a  roomful  of  high  school  girls  without 
seeing  a  great  many  who  need  someone 
to  clear  their  vision,  to  help  them  to  be 
sensible.  You  can't  find  any  class  of  high 
school  boys  without  some  cases  of  per- 
versity and  weakness  that  need  special 
directing  and  building  up. 

Among  his  dreams  for  a  broader  educa- 
tion. Professor  S.  B.  McCready  has  a 
scheme,  which  like  most  of  his  ideas  will 
probably  be  put  into  practice  before 
everyone  has  finished  criticising  it  as  too 
Utopian,  a  scheme  to  give  the  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  the  vital  thing  in  their  educa- 
tion which  has  always  been  neglected. 
The  plan  is  to  have  on  every  High  School 
staff  a  woman  with  the  special  gift  of 
personality  and  sympathy  which  make  her 
naturally  a  leader  of  girls  and  their  con- 
fidante. She  would  have  to  be  a  qualified 
teacher  and,  in  most  schools,  would  have 
to  teach  some  of  the  regular  subjects  on 
the  curriculum,  but  her  special  work 
would  be  to  teach  the  girls  something  of 
how  to  live— the  responsibility  of  woman- 
hood and  citizenship  what  her  vote 
.should  mean  in  the  governing  of  the  coun- 
try later  on,  and  what  her  personal  in- 
fluence means  just  now.  For  it's  of  no 
use  to  talk  to  a  girl  about  the  immodesty 
of  her  dress  or  the  thoughtlessness  of  her 
deportment  unless  you  give  her  a  reason 
that  is  vital  and  human,  that  will  appeal 
to  that  finest  of  instincts  stirring  close  to, 
and  right  along  with  the  troublesome  de- 
sire to  "dress  up."  It  means  teaching  her 
something  of  the  ethics  of  sex  hygiene 
and  motherhood. 

And  the  plan  likewise  provides  for  a 
young  mun  to  take  the  same  place  with  the 
High  School  boys,  to  lead  them  in  their 
sports,  to  instil  in  them  the  British  spirit 
of  fair  play,  the  principle  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opponent  because  he  is  on 


the  other  side — in  general  to  teach  them 
the  ideals  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

THERE  is  so  much  that  a  few  clear 
visioned  women  could  do  to  help. 
In  one  Canadian  city  a  few  years  ago  some 
of  the  mothers  and  teachers  organized  a 
High  School  Women's  Institute.  From 
the  very  first  it  was  a  reform  society. 
There  was  a  nice  new  library  in  the  town 
and  the  women  wanted  to  hold  their 
meetings  there  because  the  school  was, 
well,  rather  dirty.  But  the  teachers  felt 
that  if  the  children  could  spend  five  days 
a  week  in  the  school,  their  parents  could 
stand  it  for  one  afternoon  a  month,  and 
possibly  some  good  might  come  of  it. 
The  mothers  came  and  were  disgusted 
with  the  school  housekeeping.  They  left 
a  message  to  that  effect  written  in  the  dust 
on  the  walls  and  they  sent  a  note  to  the 
school  board  about  it.  It  was  something 
of  a  shock  to  the  board.  Never  before 
had  anyone  suggested  to  them  what  they 
should  or  should  not  do  concerning  school 
affairs  and  they  rather  resented  the  inter- 
ference, especially  from  women.  Then — 
as  it  always  happens  after  the  first  shock 
to  an  established  custom  has  passed,  some- 
one saw  a  glimmer  of  sense  in  it;  someone 
else  saw  a  whole  lot  of  fun  in  a  situation 
that  could  drive  the  chairman  of  the  board 
to  a  white  fury,  and  someone  came  out 
boldly  and  said  that  the  women  were 
right — if  the  school  was  dirty  something 
should  be  done  about  it;  another  suddenly 
enlightened  the  chairman  "Why  that's 
your  dirty  old  school,  Jones;  it's  up  to 
you."  And  Jones,  that  night,  his  wrath 
still  warm,  searched  out  the  janitor  and 
ordered  him  to  get  a  vacuum  cleaner  and 
clean  the  school.  And  again  the  women, 
hearing  what  was  being  done,  were  not 
satisfied.  "A  vacuum  cleaner!"  they 
sto^med.  "What  that  school  needs  is 
soap  and  hot  water  and  scrubbing." 

Of  course  it  finally  got  all  that,  but  it 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  mothers  had  monthly  meetings  with 
the  teachers  and  studied  the  welfare  of  the 
High  School  student  as  it  could  be  pro- 
moted in  the  home.  Believing  that  con- 
ditions in  the  parks  and  amusement  places 
of  the  town  were  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  young  people,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  social  worker  invested 
with  the  authority  of  police  woman. 
They  arranged  educational  features  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  town — for  instance 
at  one  time  they  borrowed  an  Art  Loan 
collection  from  Boston  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  pictures  for  the  school 
and  partly,  to  give  the  town's-people  a 
week's  series  of  entertainments  with  lec- 
tures on  art  subjects.  They  started  two 
playgrounds  in  the  town  and  helped  the 
public  schools  to  get  playground  equip- 
ment. And,  as  it  always  happens,  the 
greatest  thing  was  the  invisible.  They 
got  the  whole  city  interested  in  education 
and  infiuenced  public  opinion  to  call  for 
larger  school  grants  and  to  secure  such 
definite  improvements  as  a  Household 
Science  department  in  the  school.  Their 
work  might  well  go  down  as  a  precedent 
in  community  service. 

But  whatever  you  undertake,  be  demo- 
cratic in  your  organization.  You  want  the 
leaders  of  the  community  of  course. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  a  doc- 
tor interested,  who  would  know  just  where 
the  danger  line  came  in  for  the  teen  age 
girl,  when  both  home  ambitions  and  school 
demands  forced  her  beyond  the  safe  en- 
durance of  her  own  new  physical  life. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  .some  mother  who 
doesn't  think  to  come  to  the  doctor  just 
before  the  June  examinations  and  explain 
that  Mary's  studying  hard  for  her  matricu- 
lation, also  she  is  trying  her  intermediate 
exam  in  music — she  is  young  for  either  of 
these,  of  course,  but  she  would  feel  so 
badly  if  she  failed  and  -can  he  give  her 
something  to  tide  her  over?  And  the 
doctor  finds  Mary  perhaps  on  the  verge  of 
a  physical  breakdown,  from  which  no 
drugs  can  ever  fully  restore  her.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  matters  on  which  mothers 
and  teachers  should  get  together.  Yet 
valuable  as  is  this  professional  advice  and 
interest  of  outside  members,  the  club  is 
really  for  the  teachers  and  parents.  It  is 
important  that  you  get  every  mother  in- 
terested for  the  sake  of  your  own  children 
as  well  as  hers.  Intelligent  motherhood, 
like  education,  will  gain  no  marked 
impetus  while  it  is  restricted  to  a  fortun- 
ate few.  It  must  be  made  a  general 
possibility  in  order  to  become  a  general 
benefit. 


Gillette 

Safety  Razor 


You  can  shave 
yourself  perfectly 
in  FIVE  minutes 
with  this  razor. 

How  does  that  com- 
pare with  your  present 
performance  ? 

If  you  like  something 
solid  to  grasp,  select" 
either  the  Bulldog 
(shown  below),  or  the 
Big  Fellow. 
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MONTREAL 


Canada   College 

C.  S.  FOSBERY.  M.A.,  Head  Master 


lERM  COMMENCi;S  SBTh-MBER  l^lh  AT  9  A.M. 


Soronto 
Canaha 


^t.  ^v^ttio'i  College 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

UPPER  SCHOOL  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Univcrsitiu,   Royal   Military  College  and   Businesa. 
AUTUltUI  TBRM  OOMMXSCVa  ON  SSPT.  14TH.   1«M 
Cmlmltr  laU  <hi  tpfillcaUtn.  REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALO.  M.A..  LL.D  flaJmasIn 


ST.  MARGARET'S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Fulli   Academic  Course,  from  Preparatory  to  Honour  Matriculation.     Full  Commercial  CourB«— 

Music —Art-  Household  Science— Physical  Education  — Games -Swimming. 

Mrs.  George  Dickson.  Preuldent  Mlas  Florence  H.  M.  Neelands,  B.A.,  Principal 

5cAoo/  Rtoptns  WedntaJay,  SepUmher  15.  Calendar  stnl  on  appUeaUon. 


Ontario  J.Mti'  College 


WHITBY,  ONTARIO 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  14,  1920 


Public  school  to  Second  Year  University,  Household  Science,  Music  (Instrumental  and  Vocal),  Com- 
mercial, Elocution,  Art,  Civic  and  Parliamentary  Studies,  Gymnasium  Work  and  Swimming. 

For  Calendar  apply  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A.,  Principal 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Combines  ideal  outdoor  life  with  catetul 
teaching  and  guardianship. 
Highly  trained  staff".     Wonderful  location 
iioo  feet  above  the  sea,  in  200  acres.    30 
miles  from  Shctbtooke. 

ACADEMIC  —  Preparation  for  Junior  and 
Senior  Matriculation  and  a  practical  Hnglish 
Course. 

BUSINESS  —  Thorough  Courses  in  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,    Commercial    Law, 
Shorthand,    Typewriting    and    French   in 
Bugbee  Business  College. 
MUSIC — Piano,  Volceand  Violin  in  Eastern 
Townships  (^Conservatory  of  Music. 
MANUAL  ARTS— Woodwork,  Metal  Work, 
Mechanical    Drawinp,       Cooking,    Dress- 
making and  Home  Nursing. 
PRIMARY    and    INTERMKDIATE — 
for  Children  below  Academic  Grade. 

School  re'Opens  Sept.  i^tb.  Write  for  booklets  to 
Rev.  J.  E.  Griffith.  B.A.,  Principal.  Sianstead.Que. 


Montreal 
Conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

Full  Arts'  Course  —  Also  High 
School  and  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments. Boarding  and  Day  School. 


Ideal,    healthful   location. 

Spacious  grounds.     Beautiful 

neyv.  fireproof  buildines. 


BEV.  W.  H,  KINGSTON,  S.J.,  Rector 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGE    FOR 

WOMEN    STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGlLL   UNIVERSITY 

(founVW  anJ  mJomd  hy  the  bOc  RL  Hon.  Barm 
Stlathcona  and  Mount  Royal) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those  for 
men,  but  under  identical  conditions; 
and  to  degrees  in  Music. 
Applications  for  residence  should  be 
made  early  as  accommodation  in  the 
College    is    limited. 

For   prospectus    and    information 
apply   to   The   Warden. 


==#lEn  iWator— 

651  SPADINA   AVENUE 
TORONTO 

RESIDENTIAL   AND   DAY 
SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

Principal     -     MISS    J.    J.    STUART 

(Sucressor    to    Miss    VeaLs) 

Classical    Tripos,    Cambridge    University, 

England. 

Large,  weli-ventUaii'il  hou.se,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. Highly  qualified  staff  of  Canadian  and 
European  teachers.  The  curriculum  shows 
close  touch  with  modem  thought  and  educa- 
tion. Preparation  for  matriculation  examina- 
tions. Special  attention  given  to  Individual 
needa. 

Outdoor  Games 
School    Ke-Opena  New   Prospectus 

September    16.  from    Mi«s    Stuart 


Ridley    College,   St.    Catharines,   Ont. 

Three  separate  residences,  new,  specially  built  and  equipped:  1.  Lower  School  for  Boys 
under  fourteen.  2.  Dean's  House,  for  Boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  3.  Upper  school  for 
Advanced  1'upil.s.  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Baths.  Fine  Hockey  Rink.  Athletic  Fields 
and  Playgrounds  unsurpassed.  Eijrhty  acres.  Mild  climate.  School  re-open.s  September 
i4th.       For  calendar,  etc.,  apply  to  the   Burs&r. 


Alma  College 


provides  attractive,  home-like  sur- 
roundings for  100  girls.  Excellent 
instruction  in  Matriculation,  Com- 
mercial, Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Household  Science.  Write  for 
calendar  to  the  Principal,  P.  S. 
Dob3on,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


Business  and 

Investments 

'  'onlinued  frmn  page  4 

1  v  IN'  '  L  Ls  $25  and  the  monthly  payment 

hcLween  $175  and  $200  a  share,  the 
first  payment  is  $40  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment $8.  Other  values  are  figured  pro- 
jiortionately. 

It  thus  follows  that  for  a  stock  of  the 
value  of  $100  an  initial  payment  of  $20 
can  be  paid  with  monthly  payments  run- 
ning over  the  next  20  months. 

In  case  of  bonds  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  actual  market  price,  but  a  first  pay- 
ment of  10  per  cent,  is  required  and  month- 
ly payments  thereafter  of  6  per  cent., 
extending  in  this  way  over  20  months  for 
the  full  payment. 


ANSWERS  TO    INQUIRIES 

Answers  will  he  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  industrial 
investments  (if  a  statwped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed)  by 
addressing  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  Financial 
Post,"  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 


Answers    to    Inquiries 

C.  p.  R.  as  Investment 

WINDTHORST,  Sask.— (a)  As  a  sub- 
scriber to  MacLean's  Magazine  /  am  ,in- 
terested  in  your  replies  to  Investment 
Queries.  Last  January  I  bought  20  shares 
C.P.R.  common.  The  shares  are  down  in 
price  since,  and  I  have  a  notion  to  buy 
some  more.  Would  be  obliged  if  you  wottld 
give  your  opinion  on  thege. 

NAPANEE,  Ont.— (b)  Do  you  think 
C.P.R.  stock  at  present  quoted  price  a  good 
l/uy?  What  are  the  probabilities  of  its  contin- 
uing its  present  dividends  of  seven  per  cent, 
and  three  per  cent.?  Do  you  think  the 
American  investors  have  absorbed  the  stock 
held  by  German  interests?  What  influence 
has  the  said  held  stock  on  present  market 
price? 

ANSWER.— I  consider  C.P.R.  stock 
one  of  the  sterling  investments  on  the 
market.  Decline  in  price  due  to  a  number  of 
causes:  European  selling  to  take  advantage 
of  exchange;  the  unfavorable  position  of 
U.  S.  railways  for  several  years  past; 
serious  declines  in  earnings  as  a  result  of 
much  heavier  operating  costs,  (labor, 
coal,  etc.,)  and  the  rather  unfair  attitude 
of  a  large  section  of  the  public  towards 
adequate  rate  increases.  However,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  maintenance 
of  present  10  per  cent,  dividend  rate,  and 
earnings  will  benefit  materially  by  coming 
freight  and  passenger  increases.  Large 
holdings  of  land  in  West  are  a  very  valu- 
able asset  that  must  come  in  some  form  to 
the  shareholders,  and  the  company's 
strategic  position  in  regard  to  routes  links 
it  closely  with  development  of  Canada. 

Would  suggest,  however,  (in  case  of  A) 
that  you  consider  two  points:  stock  market 
is  unsettled  at  present  particularly  owing 
to  European  situation,  and  it  might  be 
better  to  await  a  more  settled  condition 
before  investing  much  more;  and,  secondly, 
have  you  thought  of  the  advisability  of 
dividing  your  investments  over  several 
securities?  I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of 
"all  the  eggs  in  one  basket."  ( 

L.   R.   Steel   Stock 

H.,  Bruce  Station,  Ont.— M'omW  like 
to  have  your  opinion  on  investing  money 
in  L.  R.  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  new  chain 
of  stores,  5c  <o  $1.00. 

ANSWER. — Looks  like  a  fair  specula- 
tive investment.  Company  is  acquiring 
stores  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
first  one  to  be  opened  in  this  country  being 
in  Goderich.  Chain  stores,  when  well 
managed,  along  5,  10, 15c,  etc.,  lines  have 
in  the  main  proved  successful,  and  the 
head  of  this,  L.  C.  Steel,  has  shown  ability 
in  this  direction.  It  is  of  course  a  new 
venture,  but  should  have  reasonable 
prospects  of  success. 

How  to  Sell  Victory  Bonds. 

NAPANEE,  Ont.— Which  would  be  the 
better  way   to   dispose  of  1923   and   1934 


i 


Government  bonds,  through  a  broker  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  a  bond  sales  house? 
ANSWER. — A  reliable  bond  house  or 
broker,  it  does  not  matter  which.  The 
prices  on  all  Victory  bonds  are  fixed,  so 
that  you  would  receive  the  same  amount 
either  way. 

Is  the  League  of 
Nations  Doomed? 

British  Government  Policy  Said  to 

Endanger  the  Entente  and  Seal 

Eate  of  the  League 

"T  TNLESS  we  wake  up  to  realities  we 
may  discover  one  morning  that  it  is 
not  France  who  is  isolated,  but  we  our- 
selves, holding  up  a  disreputable  Ger- 
many under  one  arm  and  a  decaying  Hol- 
land under  the  other."  Thus  writes  a 
contributor  to  the  Fortnightly  Review 
in  an  article  headed  "Why  the  League  of 
Nations  Languishes."  He  strongly  con- 
demns Britain's  policy  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  claiming  that  while  in  one  breath 
we  say  Turkey  is  to  liye  in  the  nextjwe 
deprive  her  of  her  source  of  life  and  while 
doing  so,  we  pose  as  champions  of  a  League 
of  Nations.     He  then  continues: 

"And  from  Poland  and  Turkey  I  pass  to 
Holland.  Our  tenderness  for  the  Dutch 
is  the  great  stumbling-block  between  us 
and  the  Belgians,  The  old  Orange  sym- 
pathies after  1914  became  inexcusable. 
It  was  those  sympathies  that  led  us  to 
subscribe  tamely  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Conference,  to  the  effect  that 
Holland  was  to  surrender  none  of  her 
territory  or  sovereign  claims.  The  accep- 
tance of  this  decision  closed  the  door  to 
Belgian  claims,  and  left  the  Belgian 
people  dissatisfied.  It  precluded  discus- 
sion even  of  their  rights  in  Limburg  and 
on  the  lower  Scheldt.  Ignorance  of  the 
true  character  of  those  rights,  of  the  in- 
tolerable pretensions  of  the  Dutch  to 
shut  the  Scheldt,  a  strictly  Belgian  and 
French  river,  under  a  musty  parchment 
of  1648 — here,  if  anywhere,  was  there  a 
duty  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  throw  a 
juridical  monstrosity  into  the  fire — may 
have  explained  to  some  extent  the  tame 
apathy  with  which  the  public  received  this 
grave  decision,  that  carried  with  it  the 
blighting    of    Belgium's    dearest    hopes. 

When  we  read,  then,  in  the  French 
papers,  or  in  the  reports  of  the  debates  in 
the  French  Chamber,  that  doubts  are  cast 
on  the  loyalty  of  England  and  that  the 
Entente  is  in  peril,  we  must  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  French  are  very 
huffy  and  that  they  magnify  trifling 
points  of  difference  or  misunderstanding. 
The  cause  lies  far  deeper  in  a  conviction 
that  France  and  England  no  longer  hold 
the  same  point  of  view,  It  is  said  that 
England  is  thinking  too  much  of  her  own 
personal  ends  and  too  little  of  the  needs  of 
much-injured  France,  which  suffered  so 
grievously  by  the  war  and  which  is  now 
suffering  still  more  by  the  failure  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  peace.  The  efforts 
made  to  uplift  Germany,  to  provide  her 
with  food  and  spirits  against  money  that 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  indemnities,  have  created 
bewilderment  and  indignation. 

With  these  growing  doubts  and  the 
resentment  they  engender,  it  is  not  only 
the  Entente  that  is  in  peril,  but  the  fate  of 
a  League  of  Nations  is  sealed.  France  and 
Belgium  will  be  no  parties  to  a  League 
which  is  tainted  with  pro-German  and 
Dutch  sympathies,  and  that  is  the  only 
conclusion  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
existing  Government  leaves  open  to  them. 

"The  conviction  is  growing  in  Paris  that 
France  must  seek  safety  in  firm  alliances 
wherever  she  can  find  them,  and  that  she 
will  have  to  take  material  guarantees  for 
Germany's  continued  breaches  of  faith.  .  . 
.  .  .  and  unless  we  wake  up  to  realities 
we  may  discover  one  morning  that  it  is 
not  France  who  is  isolated,  but  we  our- 
selves, holding  up  a  disreputable  Germany 
under  one  arm  and  a  decaying  Holland 
under  the  other. 


Binks. — Confound  it,  Mary!  I  didn't 
bring  those  raisins  home  for  you  to  make 
pie  of  I — Life. 
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The  Domestic 
Science 
Teacher 
Speaks 


^:.. 


"This  ham  needs 
no  parboiling" 


^^^T^HE  old  custom  of  soaking  and  parboiling 
-^  ham  before  it  was  baked  or  broiled  was 
an  irksome  task.  And,  in  the  process,  a  lot  of 
the  flavor  and  much  of  the  food  value  were  lost. 
In  Swift's  Premium  you  have  a  ham  that  needs 
no  parboiling  because  it  is  cured  with  scientific 
care.  There  is  just  enough  salt,  just  enough 
sugar,  just  enough  smoking  and  just  enough 
time  allowed  in  curing  to  ensure  a  uniform 
flavor  that  is  pleasing  and  'different'.  The  'blue 
tag'  identifies 


Swift's  Premium  Ham 

and  is  your  guarantee  of  quality." 


It's  economy  to  buy  a  whole 
Ham  -  you  bake  the  butt, 
boil  the  shank  and  broil  or 
fry  the  centre  slices. 


Order  from  your  Butcher 
"^         or  Grocer. 


Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto         Winnipeg         Edmonton 
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Every  ^man  IGiows 


THE  importance  of  keeping  upholstery  free  from  dust  and  dirt 
It  is  just  as  essential  that  your  tapestry-covered  chairc  and 
the  cushions  of  your  automobile  should  be  regularly  cleaned,  as  it 
is  for  your  carpets  and  floor  coverings. 

fl  The  Premier  will  remove  imbedded  dust  from  carpets  or  up 
bolstered  furniture,  quickly  and  easily.     An  average  size  carpet 
can  be  cleaned  perfectly  in  five  to  eight  minutes. 

ffl  The  Premier  is  made  of  aluminum,  and  weighs  less  than  twelve 
pounds,  yet  it  has  three  times  the  power  of  the  heaviest  machine.  It 
cleans  by  suction.  The  Premier  is  made  in  two  models— two  types, 
o^e  with  motor-driven  brush,  the  other  with  suction-driven  brush. 

For  Sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 


ELECTRIC  CLEANER 


Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  Limited 

Head  Office     -     TORONTO 

Branch  Offices  :  Montreal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,   Halifax,   Sydney,  St.  John,  Ottawa 

Hamilton,  London,   Windsor,   Cobalt,   South  Porcupine,   Winnipeg,  Calgary, 

Edmonton,  Nelson,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
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BOOK  ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

AMB 

How  to  Feed 

MaiUd  tf   to   uny 
Anthor 

H.  OAT   GLOVER 
CO..  INC 

NSW  YOKK,  VAJk.. 

pouGH  ON  Rats 


Clear  your   house   and   keep 
it   free  of   rats   and   mice  with ' 
old     reliable     "Rough    on     Rats." 
Kills     them     all   quickly — and    they^ 
"DON'T  DIE  IN  THE  HOUSE" 

Hougli  on  Rats"  suroessfuUy  exterminates  these 
pests  where  other  preparations  fall.  Mix  It  with 
foods  that  rata  and  mice  will  eat.  Change  the 
kind  of  food  whenever  necessary.  Don't  be  i)ea- 
tered— get  "Rough  on  Rata"  at  drug  and  general 
stores.  We  do  not  sell  direct  Send  for  booklet. 
"Knding   Rats    and    Mire."' 

E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemut.        Jersey  City.  N.J. 

OriKinalor   of    "Rough    on    Rata.' 


British  Overcoats 

For  Canadian  Men 

hiflividiiiiliy    cut   to   per- 
wnial  niL-asmv:*  fi\>m  Pun- 
\V  o  o  1       Clotlw.         N  o 
ready -mad  fs.     Ni)  "semi- 
uadifs."      Direct     from 
\oun\      to      WL-aivm,      no 
niiiMlenitii.   Al  quality  linintrs  aiil 
fittings.     3flc/r    to  60c^  better  valiu- 
liiun      \im      «et      in      your      locality. 
Mailed       dtret-t       for      $32.         Suits 
e^iuaily    good    fi-uui    $35. 

Free  Patterns 

of  HiKldi-rslifM  Solid  Worsbetls. 
KngliAh  .  am!  Scotch  ISveeds. 
Serges,  etc..  and  cN>pyrtffht  Self- 
measuring  c^art,  mailed  free  any- 
where. Cloth  by  the  yard  also 
{tiippUed. 

Guaranteed SatU faction.  Over- 
coats on  7  days'  approval.     Cash   re- 
fund if  suit  is  returned. 
Groves    &    Lindley,     Export    Clothiers 
66  The  Lion,  Hudders6eM,  England 


Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These? 


Triumphant  Neutrality. — Three  Krn- 
tuckians  were  killed  in  a  fight  over  a  doK. 
The  dog  is  alive  because  he  ran  away  and 
Hid.  All  of  which  proves  that  brains  will 
triumph  in  the  end. — Johnston  Democrat. 


What's  the  Hurry?-- "My  dear,  I 
dreamed  I  saw  a  man  running  away  with 
you  last  night." 

"And  what  did  you  do?  The  usual 
stupid  thing,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  I  merely  asked  him  why  he  was 
running!" — Cartoons  Magazine. 


Prejudiced. — Y.M.C.A.  Man  (ovemeaK) 
"Now,  if  you  don't  study  French  in  a  class, 
you'll  speak  the  language  the  way  a  New 
York  Dago  speaks  English.  You  don't 
want  to  do  that,  do  you?" 

Hardened  Doughboy:  "That's  the  way  a 
foreign   language  ought  to  be  spoke!" 
Stanford  Chaparral. 


The  Rural  Correspondence  School 

Jed  Hicksleigh — "  Postmaster,  he's  the 
smartest  feller  hereabout — speaks  six  lan- 
guages.'! 

Travelling  Salesman — "Learned  them  in 
college,  I  presume." 

Jed  Hicksleigh — "No,  he  jes'  kinda  got 
onta  'em  readin'  postal  cards." — New 
York  World. 

The     Popular     Instalment     Plan.  - 

The  congregation  of  a  Southern  church, 
being  desirous  of  honoring  their  pastor, 
wrote  to  the  dean  of  a  certain  faculty: 
"We  want  to  get  our  beloved  pastor  a 
D.D.  We  enclose  all  the  money  we  can 
raise  at  present.  Be  good  enough  to  send 
one  D.  now.  We  hope  to  raise  sufficient 
for  the  other  D.  by  and  by."— Toronto 
Globe. 


Three  little  girls  received  each  a  silver 
spoon  as  a  gift,  and  they  were  bragging 
about  them. 

-     "Mine,"  said  one  of  them,  "says  'From 
Papa'  on  it." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  second. 
"Mine  says  'From  your  Loving  Papa'." 

"Mine,"  said  the  third,  with  a  superior 
air,  "says  'Hotel  Washington'."— Ladic."' 
Home  Journal. 

His  Viewpoint. — An  American  pater- 
familias patiently  followed  for  several 
weeks  a  wife  and  daughter  who  were  more 
keen  than  he  was  about  visiting  Roman 
ruins.  At  last  he  rebelled  and_  laid  down 
this  rule — 

"I'll  go  with  you  to  see  any  buildmgs 
that  still  have  roofs  on  'em,  but  as  to  the 
rest,   I  say,  let  bygones  be  bygones." 
Windsor  Magazine. 


At  a  dinner  in  New  York,  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  the  clever  artist,  told  this 
story  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
artistic  atmosphere: 

"You  can't  escape  the  artistic  atmos- 
phere. Even  my  cook  cannot  escape  it. 
She  came  into  the  studio  today,  and  said: 
"About  the  potatoes  for  lunch,  sir— will 
you  have  them  in  their  jockets  or  in  the 
nood?"— rr!<tt  Seeker. 


A  small  boy  came  hurriedly  down  the 
street,  and  halted  breathlessly  in  front  of  a 
stranger  going  in  the  same  direction. 

"Have  you  lost  half  a  crown?"  he  asked 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"Y-es,  yes,  I  believe  I  have!"  said  the 
stranger,  feeling  in  his  pockets.  "Have 
you  found  one?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  small  boy.  "I  just 
want  to  see  how  many  have  been  lost 
to-day.  Yours  makes  fifty-four!" — London 
Tit-Bits. 


MacLean's    Magazine 


VER  Y  day  Ever  sharp  saves  writ- 
_    ing  time  for  hosts  of  users.     Every 
hour  Eversharp  helps  business  people, 
housewives,  students,   society  folk  and 
travelers.      Every    minute    Eversharp 
keeps  a  sharp  point — yet  it  is  never 
sharpened.      One  filling   of  Eversharp 
Leads  writes  2^0,000  words  at  10,000 
words  per  penny.    Fashioned  with  Wahl 
precision,  Eversharp  accompanies  dainty 
party  frocks  or  smart  dress  clothes  as 
appropriately  as  workaday  outfits. 
Make    sure  you  get   Eversharp — the 
name  is  on   the  pencil.     All  styles,  all 
prices.     Handy  eraser  and  pocket  clip 
or  chain   ring.      Dealers   everywhere. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by 
THE     WAHL     COMPANT,     Chicago 

IVeslern   Distributors :    Ro'wland  &  Ca7npbelt, 
Ijd.,    Winnipeg,    Manitoba.     Eastern    Distributors: 

Consolidated   Optical   Co.,     Toronto,    Ontario,    and 

Montreal,  Quebec. 
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More  than  500  Prest-0-Lite  Service 
Stations  in  Canada,  efficiently  served 
by  our  great  factories  at  Toronto 
and  St.  Boniface. 


Prest-0-Lite  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Prest-O-Lite  Building  -  Toronto 
831  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 
Montreal   Trust   Building,  Winnipeg 
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MacLeari's   Magazine 


The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


For  years,  in  the  finest  mansions  of  two  continents, 
The  Hoover  has  been  prolonging  the  beauty  of  the 
costliest  rugs  that  have  been  woven.  It  steadfastly 
has  beaten  out  all  the  harmful  embedded  grit,  swept 
Up  all  the  stubborn  litter,  brushed  straight  the  velvety 
nap,  revived  the  rich  colorings  and  suction  cleaned 
the  surfaces.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  this.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

^eHO  OVER 


ELECTRIC     SUCTION     SWEEPER 


Myrtle  for  booklet,  "How  to 
Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner" 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


It  BEATS. 
as  it  Sweeps 
as  it  Cleans 


iM  a   d  e      in      Canada  —  by      Canadians  —  for     Canadians 
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The  Greatest 
Investment 

Bargain 
in  Canada 


The  present  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  indicated  by  the 
splendid  crops,  increasing  for- 
eign trade,  increased  bank 
clearings,  the  unprecedented 
bunk  deposits,  and  numerous 
other  factors,  prove  conclusive- 
ly that  Canadians  are  well  able 
to  keep  up  the  record  of  1918- 
1919  when  they  purchased  $1,- 
200,000,000  of  Victory  Bonds. 
The  current  supply  is  by  no 
means  unlimited.  As  compared 
with  the  total  purchased  by  the 
public  in  the  last  two  years  it 
is  infinitesimal.  Immediate  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the 
present  prices.  If  you  have 
funds  available  buy  to  the 
limit.  Victory  Bonds  are  Can- 
ada's one  best  security. 

H-'f  vire  txceUently  ofu/pfioj  to  serve  you  anJ  your 
orders  will  receive  our  heat  attention. 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

InDalmenI  Sccurilits  Eltahllihed  1889 

Union  Bank  BIdg.  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BIdg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  New  York 
Belmont  House  -  Victoria,  B.C. 
Harris  Trust  BIdg.  Chicago 


EsierbrookPens 


Made  in  Amerlta^- 
Uted  'round  ttle  world 


Esterbrook  Pens 

For  Hard  and  Constant  Use 

Over  sixty  years'  experience  in 
making  pens  that  write  well  all  the 
.  ''me  goes  into  every  Esterbrook  pen. 
No.  048  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
used  penin  the  world.  Wherever  hard  work 
IS  required  of  a  per;  you  find  the  Esterbrook 
Falcon  Pen  No.  048.  It  is  made  of  finest  steel, 
especially  processed  to  produce  a  smooth  writing,  flex- 
ible vet  firm,  pen.  The  design  is  adapted  to  provide 
tor  the  great  variety  ol  places  where  this  pen  is  found, 
send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for 
samples.  [5c  a  dozen,  assorted,  or  of  your  favorite 
pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

16-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Cnadi.n  Agent.  ;   Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


EshrbrookPens 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporatad  A.D.  IS51 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000.00 

Fir«,  Marine,  Automobile,  Ezploiion, 

Riot*,  Cril  Commotioa*  and  Strikaa 

HEAD  OFFICES         -        TORONTO 


The  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Feature  now  Standard 

Equipment  on  every  new   Packard   Car. 

Makes  any  gasoline  a  Perfect  Fuel. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


Business  <5  Investments 


T^HE  final  outcome  of  the  struggle  in 
A  Europe  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Soviet  forces  is  still  undecided  in  its  de- 
tails, but  enough  seems  certain  to  conclude 
that  the  darkest  world  cloud  that  has 
menaced  the  legitimate  development  of 
business  since  early  in  the  war  has  been 
driven  from  the  sky.  Canada  had  its 
test  in  the  effort  at  Winnipeg  to  over- 
throw constitutional  Government;  the 
United  States  did  not  wait  for  a  formal 
challenge  in  any  overt  act  but  went  out 
boldly,  swept  up  the  would-be  revolution- 
Lsts  in  its  nation-wide  net,  jailed  some, 
deported  others  and  broke  the  back  of  the 
incipient  Soviet  tyranny  in  America. 
With  the  smashing  of  the  Bolshevik! 
armies  the  world  now  breathes  more 
freely.  The  eyes  of  the  business  and 
financial  world  are  turned  still  to  one 
shadow  that  overhangs,  the  ugly  threat  of 
the  Council  of  Action  in  Great  Britain,  an 
amazing  procedure  half  excused  only  by 
the  bungling  diplomacy,  or  lack  of  it,  in 
the  whole  Russian  business.  But  the 
moderate  element  among  the  working  men 
of  England  give  signs  of  resuming  again 
their  sane  control  of  affairs,  and  a  political 
crisis  and  a  gigantic  industrial  strike  both 
seem  likely  to  be  averted. 

Wisely  Graduating  the  Decline 

TT  IS  all  a  necessary  part  of  the  war 
■*■  aftermath;  the  "reconstruction"  that 
business  life  has  had  to  pass  through; 
part  of  the  leveling-up  process  that  would 
have  had  to  come  even  if  there  had  been 
no  war.  And  the  business  world  may 
well  be  thankful  that  all  is  proceeding  in 
as  orderly  a  manner  as  it  is.  Almost 
equally  important  with  the  labor  phase  is 
the  reconstruction  of  prices  on  a  downward 
trend.  Boot  and  shoes  down  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  woollen  mills  in  the  United 
States  closed  by  the  scores  through  the 
protest  of  the  trade  and  the  public  against 
excessive  prices.  Now  comes  an  impend- 
ing drop  in  flour  prices,  and  sugar  is  down 
two  cents.  Let  the  latter  step  of  the 
refiners  be  commended  as  a  sagacious 
move;    a    step    towards    graduating    the 


decline  as  an  alternative  to  a  sharper  one 
later  on  that  might  mean  serious  losses. 
A  move  that  many  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture would  be  well  advised  to  follow, 
instead  of  blindly  insisting  on  their  war- 
time scale  of  profits,  that  were  dictated 
by  common  sense  then  as  a  measure  of 
protection,  but  now  must  rank  in  most 
instances  as  profiteering,  and  a  most 
foolish  brand  of  it  at  that.  An  easy 
decline  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  sheer 
fall,  to  a  great  depth. 

A  Good  Margin  of  Profits 

jV/f  ANY  months  ago  the  suggestion  was 
^^^  made  in  these  columns  that  when  the 
readjustment  of  prices  was  effected,  and 
even  in  the  course  of  it,  the  percentage  of 
profits  of  most  industrial  companies  would 
be  cut  down.  The  importance  of  this  in 
regard  to  investment  lies  in  the  necessity 
for  a  goodly  margin  over  dividend  require- 
ments. If  an  investment  is  made  in  a 
security  whose  dividend  was  just  covered 
during  inflated  prices  and  profits,  it  is 
only  natural  to  assume  that  the  contin- 
uance of  this  dividend  may  be  in  danger 
in  the  near  future.  This  is  where  preferred 
stocks,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  bond 
issues,  are  superior  at  this  time  to  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  keenest  discrimination 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  should  be  exercised 
at  times  like  the  present. 

Discrimination  Needed 

T^HERE  are  a  few  classes  of  securities, 
■*■  notably  pulp  and  paper,  where  the  gen- 
eral rule  as  to  lessened  profits  is  likely  to  be 
an  exception  in  the  immediate  future  at  all 
events.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling 
that  a  pulp  and  paper  project  must  be  an 
attractive  one  for  the  investor.  But  here 
as  in  all  others  careful  discrimination  is 
required:  as  one  investment  house  declares 
in  a  warning  note;  there  are  some  that  are 
radically  defective  in  not  possessing  a 
"proper  and  well-balanced  combination  of 
large  supplies  of  pulpwood,  water-power, 
mechanical  plant  and  transportation 
facilities,  and  under  efficient  management 
as  to  operation  and  marketing." 


Answers  to  Inquiries 


A  VARIED  range  of  inquiries  has  been 
-^^1-  received  during  the  past  fortnight. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these — 
and  a  very  human  one, — came  from  a 
school  teacher  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
frame  of  mind  that  she  reveals  is  so  typical 
of  that  of  a  large  number  of  investors  that 
it  will  serve  as  a  most  pointed  warning. 
She  wrote  as  follows: 

Am  a  school  teacher  on  a  salary  which 
I  like  to  tie  up  as  I  receive  it.  I  have  a 
$500,  $50,  and  $10  war  bond  and  am  not 
satisfied  to  keep  any  more  at  such  small 
interest,  neither  do  I  want  to  risk  these 
war  bonds  in  farm  land  chances,  on  chance 
of  quick  turnover. 

Now  I  thought  I  would  like  to  take  small 
amounts  like  $50,  $100  and  buy  bits  of 
stock  on  a  good  fat  margin.  I  would  leave 
it  to  your  judgment  entirely  whose  to  buy, 
how    much    margin    and    where    to    sell. 

I  have  one  lot  in  Saskatoon  just  op- 
posite the  University  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  value  in  15  —  20  years  from 
now.  Would  it  be  a  good  move  to  buy  and 
fix  up  a  little  house  and  move  it  on  to  rent 
to  working  people? 

Each  time  that  I  have  $300  or  $400  some 
unexpected  family  situation  causes  me  to 
spend  it,  so  how  would  it  be  to  buy  cheap 
lots  in  Northern  towns  of  Alberta,  etc. 
which  are  bound  to  be  cities  in  10  — 15 
years  and  let  them  be  there? 

Could  I  get  in  with  small  amounts  on 
mining  and  oil  stocks?  For  I  believe  the 
era  of  the  quack  mining  companies  is 
gone  and  the  huge  and  colossal  mining 
interests  will  be  handled  by  real  sound 
capital  of  the  Government. 

I  could  make  good  money  buying  and 
selling  even  one-quarter  section  per  year, 
but  am  afraid  to  venture  without  $2000  or 


$3000  to  cover  crop  failures  and  second 
payments,  that  would  come  unexpectedly. 
Have  you  any  suggestions? 

Oils,     Mining,     Lands— Why    Beware 

A  N  ANSWER  was  sent  to  her  immedi- 
f^  ately — anticipating  a  later  one  deal- 
ing  with    investments    in    more    detail — 
in  which  she  was  urged  strongly  to  leave 
mining  and  oil  stocks  entirely  alone.     It 
was  added  that   "they  are  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  methods  in  which  a  person 
could  risk  money  that  are  appealing  to  the 
public  to-day.    Under  certain  conditions 
investment  in  these  might  be  counted  as 
legitimate,  but  the  risk  is  so  great  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  great,  that  no  one  who 
goes  into  them  should  do  so  without  being 
well  able  to  risk  every  cent  that  he  put  in. 
There  are  oil  stocks  that  will  earn  good 
profits  for  those  who  put  their  money  in 
them  and  mining  stocks  also,  but  anyone 
who  has  gone  into  the  question  knows  that 
for  one  who  makes  money  in  an  oil  stock 
or  a  mining  stock  a  dozen  or  probably  a 
hundred    lose    money.    There   is    not    a 
single  proposition  in  the  market  to-day  in 
which  there  would  be  a  guarantee  to  you  of 
getting  a  return  of  the  money  that  you 
put  in.     Nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
in  the  near  future  any  Government  control 
of  mining  or  oil  stocks  will  be  established, 
or  that  the  investors  in  these  will  be  any 
better  protected  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past." 

This  inquirer  was  urged  also  not  to 
start  buying  and  selling  land.  Not 
only  was  there  no  guarantee  of  the  return 
to  her  of  her  money  or  any  interest  on  her 
investment,  but  going  into  it  in  the  way 
she  mentioned  would  require  a  large  amount 
of  capital. 


How  Victory 
Bonds  Affect 
Your  Income 


We  have  prepared  a 
pamphlet  showing  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived 
from  buying  Victory 
Bonds  at  existing  prices, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
possessor  of  a  substantial 
income. 

It  shows  the  interest  re- 
turn from  taxable  invest- 
ments required  to  equal 
the  net  return  of  6.87% 
obtainable  from  Tax  Free 
Victory  Bonds. 

Write  for  a  copy 
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WILL  THE   OLD  PARTIES   UNITE? 

Shap] 


How  Federal  Politics  Are   Shaping  Out 

Bj/    J.    K.    MUNRO 


HE  era  of  political  oratory  has  taken  on 

a  new  lease  of  life.     With  Premier  Meig- 

hen  pouring  out  eloquence  in  one  end  of 

jjie  country,  Hon.  Mackenzie    King  elocuting 

another  and  farmers'  picnics  breaking  out 

:e  smallpox  in  all  corners  of  Ontario  the  man  who  cannot 

;tisfy  his  craving  for  spell-binding  must  be  more  or  less 

a  glutton  for  platitudes.     In  short  everybody  in  high 

olitical  spots  acts  as  if  there  was  an  election  in  the  offing. 

ut  there  isn't.     The  present  Parliament  will  draw  its 

increased   indemnities  for  one  more  session  or  maybe  two, 

before  Premier  Meighen  goes  to  the  country. 

Hon.  Arthur  would  like  to  do  it  sooner,  but  the  same 
influences  that  kept  a  disgruntled  Cabinet  from  kicking 
over  the  traces  when  Sir  Robert  Borden  retired  are  still  at 
work.  They  can  see  no  ray  of  hope  on  the  present  political 
horizon,  but  they  are  determined  to  stick  till  the  last  dog 
is  hanged,  in  the  hope  that  some  King  Canute  may  arise  to 
beat  back  the  threatening  waves  of  farmer  votes.  So  they 
cheer  up  the  sad-faced  young  Prerriier  with  stories  that 
every  day  he  and  his  cause  are  growing  in  favor  with  that 
country  he  fain  would  serve.  They've  also  rigged  him  out 
with  the  semblance  of  an  organization.  He  now  has  an 
organizer;  also  a  political  business  manager  in  the  person  of 
John  Baifi,  who  got  his  elementary  education  at  the  foot- 
stool of  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton;  and  at  least  one  abortive 
attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  him  with  a  press  agent. 

A  Lonesome  Little  King 

BUT  withal  Little  Arthur  is  the  most  lonesome  little 
King  who  ever  sat  on  the  Ottawa  throne.  The  Cabinet 
is  not  of  his  choosing;  he  himself  is  far  from  being  their 
choice.  They  are  both  with  him  and  "again"  him. 
There  is  not  one  man  around  his  council  table  to  whom  he 
can  look  for  guidance  and  sympathy. 

Yes,  the  Premier  stands  alone,  gazes  out  over  the  heads 
of  a  sullen  circle  of  so-called  advisers  and  vainly  scans  the 
country  beyond  for  cheery  word  or  look.  So  do  you  wonder 
that  those  who  would  fend  off  elections  feed  him  what  he 
craves?     And,    truth    to    tell,    the    sharp-tongued    little 
lawyer  whom  fate  has  ushered  into  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
is  a  more  likeable  person  since  his  greatness  was,  thrust 
upon  him.     He  realizes  his  responsibilities  and  is  trying 
to  shed  the  clever  nastiness  that  characterized  his  utter- 
ances when,  as  a  minor  mem- 
icr    of    the    Cabinet,    he    was 
ontinually    shoved    into    the 
breach  to  excuse  the  inexcus- 
able.    You  begin  to  wonder  if 
after  all  there  is  not  greatness 
concealed     somewhere     about 
him  when  you  see  him  modest- 
ly carrying  the  burden  of  high 
niFice  and   honestly   trying  to 
make    his   words    become    the 
place  he  yet   may   ornament. 
The  sneering  smile  is  gone  from 
his  face  and  the  one  that  so 
infrequently    replaces    it    has 
something  peculiarly  plaintive 
about  it.    Always  a  pessimist, 
lion.  Arthur  would  appear  to 
have  found  the  fruit  of  realized 
ambition     but    ashes    in     his 
mouth.      For   his   face   grows 
daily  more  mournful,  his  physi- 
<al  frailness  becomes  morp  pro- 
nounced and,  if  there  is  sun- 
shine behind  the  clouds  that 
conceal  his  future,  he  betrays 
by  neither  word  or  look  any 
sign    that    he    has    caught    a 
glimpse  of  it. 


ILLUSTRATED     BY     LOU     SKUCE 
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Look  At  Silent  James 

|UT  to  turn  from  the  sad-eyed  young  Premier  to  a 
more  amusing  subject  take  a  long,  close  look  at  Silent 
James  Calder.  Can  you  tell  us  what  he  contemplates 
doing  next?  If  you  can,  kindly  hurry  a  bit  and  relieve 
the  curiosity  of  an  impatient  public.  There  is  always  a 
trace  of  secret  amusement  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  James' 
eyes.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  condensed  mystery  that 
emanates  from  his  person.  Sometimes  you  get  a  clue  to 
what  he  is  thinking — but  not  often.  Just  recently  he  is 
said  to  have  hinted  in  his  own  secretive  way  that  he  is 
tied  up  to  a  bunch  of  dead  ones.  Now  Silent  James' 
favorite  sport  never  was  acting  as  pall-bearer.  He 
demonstrated  that  in  the  autumn  of  1917  when  he  deserted 
his  idolized  Laurier  and,  swinging  in  behind  the  Union 
band  wagon,  speedily  crawled  up  to  a  place  on  the  driver's 
seat.  Calder  loved  Laurier.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
present  Government,  save  and  except  James  Calder,  for 
whom  he  wastes  any  affection.  Moreover,  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  when  the  time  is  opportune  Premier 
Meighen  will  throw  him  to  the  Tory  wolves.  No  one  can 
move  faster  than  James  when  he  decides  to  move — and 
he  may  decide  to  move  at  any  moment  now.  He  is  going 
out  as  a  member  of  the  tariff  commission.  Some  people 
would  award  him  the  Victoria  Cross  for  going  back  to  his 
native  free-trade  Regina  as  a  member  of  that  Tory  tariff 
commission.  But  James  knows  that  he  is  living  in 
"parlous"  political  times.  He  may  figure  to  turn  the 
peril  to  his  advantage?  Could  you  even  imagine  him 
turning  in  a  minority  report  on  the  tariff  and  with  it  his 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Meighen  Cabinet? 

James  Calder  has  still  a  lot  of  personal  friends  in  that 
Great  West  that  denounces  him  so  fiercely.  If  he  turned 
a  trick  like  that  wouldn't  those  friends  gather  him  again 
to  their  bosom  and  wouldn't  the  old  Saskatchewan  ma- 
chine swing  back  into  its  old  busy  hum  once  again  if 
James  again  donned  the  overalls  and  ministered  to  its 
wants  with  a  brand  new  can  of  free  trade  oil? 

Of  course  all  this  is  only  supposition.     But  keep  an 


The  erm  of  political  oratory  haa  takm 


a  nrw   Ifaao  of  lift. 


eye  on  James.  He  won't  sit 
by  while  someone  else  is 
digging  a  political  grave  for 
him.  He  is  very  much  alive 
to  the  situation.  Once  he 
makes  up  his  mind  where  he 
wants   to   go   he'll   go   with 


The  most  lonesome  little  king  who  ever  sat  on  the  Ottawa  throne. 


some  suddenness.  The  political  way  is  a  bit  hazy  at 
present  but  James  has  good  eyes  and  a  strong  pair  of 
political  glasses.,  Premier  Meighen  will  have  to  make  a 
quick  move  to  get  the  jump  on  Gentle  Silent  James. 

Commission  Is  Not  Tory 

THAT  tariff  commission  of  which  Mr.  Calder  is  a  mem- 
ber is  not  too  "Tory"  in  its  make  up.  Sir  Harry 
Drayton,  Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie  and  Hon.  James  Calder  are  its 
full  line-up  and  there's  not  an  old  hardshell  Tory  in  the  lot. 
For  Sir  Harry  Drayton  was  broad  enough  in  his  political 
views  to  get  a  job  under  an  Ontario  Grit  Government  and 
as  for  Dr.  Tolmie  no  one  can  tell  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty just  what  he  was  before  he  bobbed  up  as  a  Unionist. 
At  that  he's  a  pretty  good  sort  of  person  to  meet  and  a 
pretty  fair  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

But  figure  as  you  may,  that  Commission  assays  about 
66  per  cent.  Grit.  Some  people  put  the  percentage  higher 
than  that.  They  say  it  would  be  75  per  cent.  Grit  with 
James  Calder  on  it  if  the  other  two  members  were  hide- 
bound Tories.  Perhaps  the  Premier  didn't  want  to  offend 
his  Native  West  by  sending  out  Commissioners  who  would 
wave  the  old  N.  P.  flag  with  too  much  enthusia.sm.  For 
you  know  political  observers  from  the  prairies  give  Hon. 
Arthur  a  chance  to  again  carry  his  old  seat  of  Portage  La 
Prairie.  They  also  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  the  only  con- 
stituency, barring  one  or  two  in  the  cities,  that  the  Unionist 
can  hope  to  carry  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Swinfting  a  Gentle  Hoof 

SO  MUCH  for  Hon.  Arthur  and  Gentle  James.  Turn  from 
them  for  a  moment  to  Hon.W.L.  Mackenzie  King.  The 
Boy  Leader  of  Liberalism  is  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  North 
York,  which  he  fondly  hopes  to  represent  in  the  next 
Parliament.  Occasionally  he  hops  out  for  a  day  or  two  to 
make  another  speech,  or  the  same  one  over  again,  but  as  a 
rule  he's  pretty  busy  around  home.  His  newest  specialty 
is  attending  all  the  country  dances  and  dancing  with  every 
girl  at  each  party.  Is  it  a  winner?  Well  it  might  be  if 
Hon.  Mackenzie  was  a  born  dancer.  But  he  isn't.  And 
when  you  tramp  all  over  a  lady's  shoes  at  night  she  isn't 
always  ready  to  get  out  and  vote  for  you  the  next  morning. 
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Anyway  President  Burnaby  of  the  U.F.O.,  who  has  the 
Farmer  nomination,  is  conducting  a  different  sort  of 
campaign  and  unless  Hon.  Willie  takes  the  precaution  to 
run  in  more  than  one  constituency  he  may  find  himself 
seatless  after  the  next  general  election.  And  wouldn't 
the  French  Parliamentary  delegation  rejoice  if  he  did? 
They'd  just  rally  around  Ernest  Lapointe  and  try  to  forget 
a  certain  Grit  convention  at  which  they  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  a  leader.  However,  the  Boy  Leader  may  dance 
his  way  into  Parliament.  Since  the  lady  voter  was  turned 
loose  in  the  land  the  man  who  tries  to  guess  an  election  is 
no  better  than  a  weather  prophet. 

Crerar  Still  Playing  Sphinx 

ONE  man  however  hasn't  been  heard 
from  since  the  House  closed.  That's 
Bobs  Farmer  T.  A.  Crerar.  He  was  an 
afRicted  man  during  the  session.  First 
blood  poisoning  and  then  boils  came  his 
way.  If  you  think  he  was  happy,  turn 
back  and  read  the  Book  of  Job.  So  soon 
as  the  session  was  over  he  hiked  for  his 
"shack"  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  in  a  new  stock  of  health.  So 
lar  as  noise  goes  he  is  there  yet. 

But  because  their  leader  hasn't  been 
giving  an  imitation  of  a  brass  band,  don't 
think  the  Farmers  haven't  been  busy. 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  thought  to  be 
impervious  to  improved  styles  in  politics 
surprised  the  world  by  sending  a  present- 
able Farmer  delegation  to  the  Provincial 
legislature.  Later  reports  from  authentic  sources  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  Farmer  movement  is  sweeping  over  the 
Bluenose  province  like  a  prairie  fire.  From  Quebec  too 
come  reports  that  Farmer  meetings  are  being  held  in  all 
comers  of  the  home  of  the  habitant.  Moreover  anxious 
eyes  are  on  Caron,  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
How  long  will  he  continue  to  serve  under  Premier  Tas- 
chereau?  How  soon  will  he  cut  the  strings  that  bind  him 
to  a  Government  he  despises  and  go  out  on  his  own  as  a 
leader  of  the  French  Farmer  hosts? 

Quebec  is  torn  to  shreds  politically.  There  is  a  Gouin 
faction,  a  Bureau -Lapointe  faction  and  a  Fitzpatrick 
(action.  There  is  also  a  Farmer  faction  aborning.  At  the 
next  general  election  a  bold  attempt  will  be  made  to 
reunite  them  all  under  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription: 

"Quebec  is  waiting  for  her  day." 

If  the  province  can  be  stampeded  by  fervid  French 
speeches  and  appeals  to  stand  by  to  protect  the  French 
language  it  may  send  a  solid  delegation  to  Ottawa  under 
the  command  of  Bureau  and  Lapointe.  But  this  popular 
pair  have  crafty  opponents  in  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick.  The  two  latter  are  liable  to  put  a 
spoke  in  their  wheel  and  if  out  of  the  ensuing  wreck  you 
should  see  emerge  a  horny-fisted  delegation  headed  by 
M.  Caron  don't  be  surprised. 

And  if  Quebec  goes  Farmer  or  partially  Farmer  you  can 
guess  the  rest.  The  Farmer-Labor  forces  will  control  the 
next  Parliament  and  form  the  next  Government.  Some 
people  will  tell  you  the  Farmer  movement  is  dying  out. 
Listen  to  them  patiently  and  then  go  your  way  and  look 
around  for  where  they  got  their  information.  It  emanates 
from  the  same  influences  that  are  keeping  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  in  his  place  and  providing  him  with  a  Cabinet. 
There  are  more  Farmer  voters  in  this  country  to-day  than 
th^re  were  a  year  ago.  There  will  be  more  a  year  from 
to-day  than  there  are  now.  They've  just  begun  to  feel 
their  power  and  like  wolves  who  have  tasted  blood  they're 
ravenous  for  more.  The  wisest  of  them  will  admit  that 
no  Farmer  Government — no  purely  class  Government — 
could  hope  to  be  permanent.  But  with  the  after-the-war 
feeling  in  the  political  air  they  know  that  any  party  that 
represents  a  new  order  of  things  has  a  chance  to  get  far 
enough  and  last  long  enough  to  leave  its  mark  on  the  body 
politic.  They  have  hopes,  some  of 
them,  of  driving  the  two  old  parties  into 
one  and  forming  a  permanent  people's 
party  in  opposition  to  it. 

Will  the  Old  Parties  Unite? 

"^OR  would  it  appear  that  their  hopes 
■'•^  are  entirely  groundless.  They  had 
an  election  in  Manitoba  the  other  day 
that  left  Premier  Norris  and  his  Liberal 
forces  a  bit  curtailed  as  to  numbers. 
The  Opposition  was  divided  into  groups 
but  taken  as  a  whole  it  was  too  numer- 
ous for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
Government.  Premier  Norris  was 
forced  to  look  around  for  help  and  he  is 
even  said  to  have  extended  an  olive 
branch  to  his  ancient  enemies,  the  Tories. 
Of  course  there  were  obstacles  in  the 
way.  One  of  them  was  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Liberals  had  secured  their 
own  elections  by  pledging  their  support 
to  the  Farmer  candidate  in  the  next  Federal  election.  But 
Premier  Norris  did  not  despair.  He  was  a  speaker  at  the 
Portage  picnic  that  welcomed  Premier  Meighen  back  to  his 
old  home  town.  Moreover  he,  a  little  later,  spent  a  week 
in  Ottawa,  where  he  had  frequent  and  friendly  interviews 
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with  the  Unionist  chief  —  interviews  that  the   Farmers 
watched  with  rather  suspicious  eyes. 

Then  there's  that  Colchester  election  down  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Prominent  Liberals  from  down  by  the  sea  pre- 
dict the  election  of  Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy  in  tones  of  satis- 
faction.    They  are  getting  afraid  of  the  Farmer  uprising— 


f 


Will   Premier   MeiKhen    throw   him   to  the   Tory   wolvea? 


The    Boy   Leader   may   dance   his   way   into    Parliament 


He   swuns   behind   the    Union    band   wagon. 

afraid  that  it  will  develop  into  a  landslide  that  will  play 
hob  with  things  as  they  are.  And  no  well-ordered  Liberal 
of  the  old  school  wants  any  changes  in  our  system  of 
Government  except  perhaps  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
party  that  is  doing  the  governing.    So  you  will  observe 


the  old  parties  are  gradually  drawing  together  to  resist 
the  offensive  of  the  common  enemy.  If  they  can  crush 
him  they'll  get  out  again  and  fight  among  themselves  for 
the  spoils  of  office  with  all  their  old  enthusiasm.  But  if 
they  can't  crush  him  their  alliance  may  be  prolonged  into 
a  permanency. 

Truth  about  the  Bye-Elections 

REFERENCE  to  that  Colchester 
^^^    ,  seat  reminds  me  that    the  bye- 

,  imtM  ^  elections  are  coming  on — on  the  easy 

easy  payment  plan.  St.  John,  N.B. 
and  Colchester,  N.S.  come  first. 
They're  the  safest  Unionist  seats  in 
sight.  That's  why  their  occupants 
were  elevated  to  the  Cabinet.  Hon. 
R.  W.  Wigmore  appears  to  have  a 
cinch.  "Wig,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  "boys"  in  Room  16,  is 
neither  an  orator  nor  a  statesman. 
Ten  years  or  so  ago  he  was  driving  a 
milk  wagon  and  the  one  best  guess  is 
that  he  drove  it  well  and  was  mighty 
popular  along  his  route.  He  brought 
his  popularity  to  Ottawa  when  his 
voice  was  more  frequently  heard  in 
choruses  on  division  nights  than  in  the 
debates  in  the  House.  He  ornament- 
ed a  back  bench.f  or  he's  a  good-looking 
chap.  Also  he  had  a  fair  share  of 
that  scarcest  of  all  things  at  Ottawa, 
hard  common  sense.  He's  under  no 
delusions.  He  knows  that  it  was  his 
safe  seat  rather  than  his  mental  equipment  that  carried 
him  into  the  Cabinet,  so  he  hastened  back  home  and  made 
the  sort  of  speech  that  makes  the  New  Brunswick  elector 
get  into  the  booth  and  vote. 

"St.  John  has  never  got  what  was  coming  to  her  at 
Ottawa,"  was  the  burden  of  his  song.  "But  she'll  get  it 
now  or  you'll  hear  something  drop." 

You'll  probably  recollect  that  the  great  Winter  Port 
has  for  sometime  had  a  deal  on  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  the  latter  to  take  over  St.  Johi^'s  docks.  That 
deal  hasn't  been  completed  yet.  It  seems  fairly  safe  to 
predict  that  it  won't  be  completed  till  after  the  bye-election. 
It  is  also  reasonably  safe  to  predict  that  Mr.  Wigmore 
will  be  elected  to  look  after  a  few  of  the  important  details. 
Anyway  things  look  so  rosy  for  "Wig"  that  Hon.  Dr. 
Pugsley,  who  thought  of  stepping  down  from  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  dais  to  run  against  him,  has  changed  his  mind. 
"Sweet  William"  may  decide  to  return  to  Parliament  at 
the  next  general  election  but  for  the  present— well,  he 
doubtless  thinks  he  owes  it  to  his  country  to  wear  the 
honors  with  which  she  has  crowned  him  for  yet  a  little 
longer. 

Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy  has  a  rather  different  proposition. 
Colchester  has  been  always  looked  on  as  a  safe  Tory 
seat  but  at  the  recent  provincial  elections  it  underwent  a 
change  of  heart  and  elected  a  couple  of  farmers.  Mr. 
McCurdy  is  a  substantial  sort  of  chap  whose  string  of 
brokers'  offices  testify  to  his  ability  as  a  business  man. 
But  he's  hardly  likely  to  stampede  a  hostile  electorate  into 
voting  for  him.  If  the  Parliament  building  were 
burned  while  he  was  making  a  speech  there 
wouldn't  be  many  fatalities.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  could  read  a  wedding  notice  and  make  it 
sound  like  an  obituary.  But  he  has  an  abundance 
of  this  world's  goods,  he  is  said  to  be  a  good  ad- 
ministrator and  he  gives  good  dinners.  There 
are  also  mill  owners  down  there  with  influence 
and  a  vacant  seat  in  the  senate  that  one  or  more 
of  them  might  fancy.  On  the  whole  you  have  to 
concede  Mr.  McCurdy  a  chance. 

And  if  the  Meighen  Government  can  elect  both 
its  new  Ministers  won't  it  have  a  mandate  from 
the  people  to  carry  on  for  a  year  or  two  longer? 
Won't  it  then  be  in  a  position  to  look  on  with  a 
degree  of  equanimity,  while  a  Farmer  is  hammer- 
ing the  life  out  of  its  candidate  in  East  Elgin? 
And  can't  it  smilingly  watch  J.  Hon.  Burnham 
being  re-elected  in  West  Peterboro  even  if  J. 
Ham  did  resign  as  a  protest  against  the  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  bring  on  a  general  election?  As 
for  Yale,  B.C.,  vacated  by  Hon.  Martin  Burrill 
called  to  other  fields  of  usefulness,  it  should  send 
along  a  Unionist  to  mix  in  with  the  last  two.  So 
you  see  the  bye-election  outlook  is  not  so 
dark  from  a  Government  standpoint  as  it 
might  have  been.  It  would  have  to  be 
a  lot  worse  to  make  the  Meighen  Gov- 
ernment take  the  responsibilityof  throwing 
the  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  general 
election. 

But  have  you  missed  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell?  He 
has  gone  out  from  'among  us  leaving  hardly  a 
ripple  on  the  political  waters.  When  the  date  of 
referendum  vote  was  postponed  from  October  to 
April  someone  may  have  suspected  that  Hon.  Wesley  was 
not  at  Ottawa.  He  isn't  either  though  nobody  seems  to 
know  for  certain  just  where  he  has  gone.  One  report 
says  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  South  Africa.  Anyway  he  is 
taking  a  well-earned  rest  and  the  country  is  enjoying  it. 
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kF  COURSE,"  asserted 
Hiddgens,  "Lexington 
will    win    this    Elimina- 

jtion  Contest.     He  was  high  gun 

I  at  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Buf- 

Ifalo;  broke  a  hundred  straights 

|at  the  traps  yesterday." 

His  companion  nodded  and 
(rent    on     with     his     breakfast. 

fHiddgens  was  agent  for  the  Du- 

iLond  Powder  Company  and  un- 

Idoubtedly  had  the  right  dope  on 

Ithe  shooters.   Jennings,  however, 

f  was  too  much  of  an  American  to 

tallow  such  a  bald  statement  to 

I  stand  unchallenged. 

"Luck,"  he  mumbled,  with  his 

[mouth  full. 

"Luck     nothing!"      Hiddgens 

lleaned  across  the  table  and  tap- 
ped his  friend's  arm  with  a  long 

Ifinger.     "Listen,  son,  I  know  'em 

iall.     Don't  you  let  anyone  hear 

lyou  pull  that  luck  stuff  in  con- 

Pnection  with  trap-shooting;  if 
you  do,  you're  going  to  be  shut 
away  in  a  padded  cell.  I  tell 
you  when  it  comes  to  smashing 
blue-rocks— it's  steady  nerve  and 
accuracy  of  eye  that  counts." 

Jennings  pushed  back  his  chair 
from  the  table.  The  manner  in 
which  his  jaw  shot  out  as  he  hit 
the  end  from  a  cigar  signified  his 
desire  to  carry  the  argument  fur- 
ther. 

"I'll  bet  you  one  hundred 
round  dollars  this  chap  Lexington 
doesn't  win,"  he  said.  "Wait," 
as  the  other  opened  his  mouth  to 
accept,  "better  not  take  me  up  till 
you  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
You  profess  to  know  all  the  crack 
shots  on  the  continent,  don't 
you?  Now  just  let  me  ask  you — 
are  you  sure  you  do?" 

Hiddgens' face  flushed  at  this 
unwonted  reflection  on  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

"Billy,"  he  said  seriously,  "I 
would  be  a  mighty  poor  powder 
salesman  if  I  didn't  know  all  the 
high  average  shooters.  It's  my 
business  to  know  'em,  just  as  it  is 
your  bu-siness,  as  an  automobile 
salesman,  to  know  all  race  win- 
ners. You  profess  to  know  all  the 
dare-devil  drivers  in  the  world, 
don't  you?" 

"Now  that's  just  it,"  inter- 
posed Jennings.  "For  a  long 
time  I  kidded  myself  into  think- 
ing that  I  did.  Then  I  found  out 
that  I  didn't,  and  right  then  I 
began  to  realize  that  it  wasn't  so 

blamed  essential  that  I  knew  speed-artists  as  it  was  that 
I  knew  the  car  I  was  selling.  Right  now  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  Barney  Oldfield  is  still  driving,  retired  or  dead; 
but  I  do  know  that  I  am  selling  more  cars  than  I  ever  did 
in  my  life." 

"But,"  explained  Hiddgens,  "with  me  it's  different, 
Lexington  uses  our  powder;  a  great  many  high-average 
shooters  use  it.  Every  time  a  DuLond  user  wins,  it's  a 
feather  in  our  cap,  don't  you  see?" 

"After  all,"  observed  Jennings  dryly,  "I  don't  suppose 
the  DuLond  Company  cares  a  hoot  whether  your  customer 
uses  their  powder  to  break  clay  birds  or  blow  up  stumps, 
so  long  as  you  sell  the  blamed  stuff.  Most  companies  are 
queer  that  way;  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  product 
seems  to  warp  their  sporting  propensities  woefully.  I 
remember  when  Franks  won  the  big  road  race  with  one 
of  our  specials,  and  I  telegraphed  the  good  news  to  the 
old  man,  he  wired  straight  back,  'Never  mind  Franks. 
Evidently  he  knows  a  good  thing.  You  get  after  the  fel- 
lows who  don't.'  " 

LJIDDGENS  laughed.  "Quite  a  lot  in  it,  too,"  he  ad- 
■»•  •*■  mitted.  "Still,  I'm  inclined  to  watch  the  score- 
board pretty  closely;  besides,  I  like  the  sport  myself  and 
spend  many  a  happy  hour  at  the  traps.  Well,"  he  glanced 
up  suddenly,  "how  about  that  little  bet?  does  it  still 
stand?" 

"A  veritable  Giberalter,"  nodded  Jennings.  "And  just 
to  show  you  that  a  guy  superstitious  enough  to  believe  in 
Luck  may  be  a  real  game  sport  on  occasion,  I'll  pick  the 


M^-» 


He  ^azed  at  her  ruefully  and  suddenly  the   realization  of  what  he  had  done  assailed  and  overwhelmed  him. 


man  to  beat  Lexington.  Furthermore,"  as  Hiddgens  sat 
back  and  surveyed  him  commiseratingly,  "just  so  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I'll  pick  him  now. 
Glance  over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you'll  see  him — that 
little  chap  who  is  making  a  breakfast  off  toast  and  milk, 
seated  near  the  shade  of  the  sheltering  palm,  yonder. 
Know  him?"  he  asked,  as  Hiddgens,  on  pretext  of  signalling 
the  waiter  for  his  check,  glanced  at  the  lone  diner. 

Hiddgens  made  no  reply.  He  took  the  check  from  the 
waiter  and  led  the  way  from  the  grill. 

Not  until  they  were  in  Jennings'  car  and  gliding  smooth- 
ly across  the  park  did  he  speak.  Then,  as  though  to  him- 
self, he  exclaimed,  "By  George,  that's  funny." 

"dh  it  is,  is  it?"  rejoined  Jennings.  "Well  it  may  be 
funny  to  lose  good  money,  and  that,  old  dear — if  you'll 
pardon  the  poetry — is  exactly  what  you  are  about  to  do." 

"I  mean,  Jimmy,  it's  odd  you  picking  the  little  Doc  to 
beat  Lexington.  You  see  those  two  are  competitors  in  a 
bigger  thing  than  the  Grand  American  Handicap." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  that  too,"  Jennings  said.  "But 
if  you're  sparring  to  cover  possible  losses  by  inveigling  me 
into  backing  my  little  man  to  win  in  the  great  and  glorious 
competition.  Love,  you  might  as  well  save  your  breath. 
Love  and  transatlantic  flights,  my  boy,  are  two  things  I 
simply  won't  wager  one  cent  on.  I'll  admit  I  understand 
neither." 

"But  seriously,"  said  Hiddgens,  as  the  car  drew  up  be- 
fore his  office,  "I  believe  you've  picked  the  one  man  who 
stands  a  chance  of  beating  Lexington  in  the  big  shoot; 
not  that  I  think  he'll  do  it,  remember,  but  it's  possible. 


Now,  as  for  the  other  — " 
"As  for  the  other,"  put  in  Jen- 
nings, "what  I  said  about  trans- 
atlantic flights  and  love  goes. 
I'm  taking  no  chances.  See  you 
at  the  Woolsley  to-morrow  night 
at  seven,"  he  called  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  glided  away. 
"And  come  lined." 

JENNINGS  drove  straight  back 
to  the  Winto  Grill.  Entering, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  Palm 
Room,  and  on  across  to  where  a 
slight,  tweed-clad  man  was  buried 
in  the  morning  paper.  Doctor 
Notingham  glanced  around  en- 
quiringly, as  a  hand  was  placed 
on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  stood 
up,  his  fair  face  flushing  and  his 
mild  blue  eyes  beaming  with 
pleasure,  as  he  grasped  the  hand 
extended  to  him. 

"Why,  Jimmy,"  he  exclaimed. 
"It's  good  to  see  you  again." 
He  signalled  to  the  watching 
waiter.  "Sit  down,  old  man,  and 
have  some  breakfast;  I've  just 
finished  mine." 

Jennings  gazed  down  at  the 
little  man  from  his  six  foot  one. 
"Ingie,"  he  said,  using  the  old 
college  appellation,  "I've  already 
had  one  breakfast  with  you,  only 
you  didn't  know  it."  He  pulled 
his  friend  into  a  chair  and  took 
one  beside  htm.  "I  was  back  in 
the  grill  yonder,  with  another 
chap,"  he  explained.  "For  certain 
reasons  I  couldn't  make  my 
presence  known,  to  you  at  the 
time.  This  gent  I  was  with  has 
a  lot  of  worth-while  dope  on  the 
shooters.  Naturally  he  wouldn't 
have  unbosomed  himself  to  me  so 
freely  had  he  guessed  that  I  had 
grown  up,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
fellow  who  bids  fair  to  beat  the 
champion.  And,  Ingie,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "I  want  you  to  beat 
Lexington." 

The  other  glanced  at  him  quick 
ly.     "Why?" 

"Because  I  have  a  bet  on  you." 
Doctor  Notingham  pressed  the 
tips  of  his  long,  slender  fingers  to- 
gether  and   gazed   thoughtfully 
before  him. 

"Knowing  how  slight  a  value 
you  set  on  money,  Jimmy,  I 
would  say  that  is  not  the  real 
reason,"  he  laughed. 

"Well,   supposing   there's   an- 
other reason?      How   about   it, 
will  you  do  your  best?     That's 
why  I  came  back,  Ingie,"  he  continued,  as  his  friend  re- 
mained silent.   "I  guessed  that  you  intend  to  let  Lexington 
win.     And  I  know  why;  you  think  she  wants  him  to  win." 
Still  the  little  doctor  did  not  speak. 
Jennings  lighted  a  cigarette  and  waited. 
"You  see,  Jimmy,"  the  little  man  spoke  at  length, 
"to  be  high  gun  in  the  Elimination  Contest  does  not  mean 
so  much  to  me,  but  it  means  quite  a  lot  to  Lexington.     He 
has  counted  on  it.    He  believes  he  can't  lose— and  he  has 
made  others  believe  it.     He  raised  his  eyes  to  Jennings'. 
"And,"  he  added,  "she  does  want  him  to  win." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  Jennings  shot  back.  "Did 
she  say  so?" 

"No;  oh  no;  but  naturally  any  girl  would  wish  the  man 
she  is  going  to  marry — " 

"But  she  isn't  going  to  marry  Lexington,"  Jennings 
interrupted,  "not  by  a  large  demijohn-full,  she  isn't;  she's 
going  to  marry  you,  Ingie." 

"Me?"  repeated  his  friend  weakly.  "Oh  no,  you're 
wrong,  positively  wrong.  If  you  knew  Helen  Graydon, 
you  couldn't  imagine  anything  more  preposterous  than 
her  marrying  a  little  shrimp  like  me,  when  she  can  have  a 
big,  handsome  chap  like  Lexington." 

"Oh,  hell!"  exploded  Jennings,  "you  make  me  tired. 
Just  the  other  day  I  saw  an  article  in  a  medical  journal 
which  said  that  you  were  the  most  famous  eye-specialist 
on  the  continent.  You  are  too;  you  know  it.  And  you 
could  be  even  more  famous  if  you  weren't  everlastingly 
letting  some  other  fellow  steal  your  thunder.  You  know 
that  blamed  well.     And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
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intellect  doesn't  count  more  for  than 
anything  else  with  a  woman  of  Miss 
Graydon's  stamp?  Say!  did  she  tell 
you  it  did  when  you  proposed?"  he 
flashed.     "Did  she?" 

"Why,  Jimmy,"  said  the  little  doc, 
"I  have  never  proposed  to  her." 

"What?"  Jennings  sat  back  in  his 
chair  and  fixed  hi.s  steel  grey  eyes 
accusingly  on  his  friend.  "Never  pro- 
posed to  her?  Well,  holy  smoke! 
what  have  you  been  thinking  about? 
You've  been  in  love  with  her  for  more 
than  a  xear  and  have  never — " 

"Tell  me  then,  how  in  the  name  of 
goodnes.s  do  you  know  that  she  prefers 
another  man  to  yourself?"  he  asked. 
"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Oh,  I  .simply  know  it,  Jimmy." 
The  eyes  that  sought  Jennings'  were 
pleading,  suffering. 

"All  right,"  he  said  gently,  ashamed 
of  his  insistence,  "we  won't  say  any 
more  about  it.  From  what  I've  heard 
outside  I  just  put  two  and  two  together, 
that's  all.  Naturally,  I  wanted  to 
help  if  I  could,  but  I  guess  I  can't  do 
much.  I  just  want  to  say  another 
word  and  then  we'll  call  it  quits, 
Ingie.  When  we  went  to  school  to- 
gether, you  u.sed  to  be  a  good  fighter; 
I  don't  remember  you  ever  lying  down. 
Well,  that's  what  you're  doing  now, 
no  doubt  of  it;  lying  down  to  this 
cock-sure  egotist,  Lexington.  Now 
listen,  I'm  willing  to  gamble  a  year's 
sales-commissions  that  you  can  lick 
your  rival,  and  while  I  don't  profess 
to  know  much  about  women,  I  do 
know  that  most  of  them  prefer  a  win- 
ner to  a  quitter.     Get  me?" 

"I — I  think  so,  Jimmy." 

"All  right  son,  fere's  your  cue. 
Now  then,  come  along;  and  I'll  drop 
you  where  you  want  to  go." 

"I  was  thinking  of  going  down  to  the 
traps,"  said  the  little  doc,  "I  take  my 
practice  in  the  mornings,  generally." 

"Then  traps  it  is.  I'll  go  down 
with  you  and  watch  you  make  a 
straight  score." 


'T~'HEY  drove  out  to  the  club-ground  and  Jennings  saw 
^  his  friend  pulverize  fifty  straight  clay  birds  without  a 
miss.  He  had  half  expected  to  meet  Hiddgens  and  the 
crack  Lexington  at  the  traps.  A  few  inquiries  elicited  the 
information  that  the  champion  usually  took  his  practice 
shoot  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  in  the  evening. 

"Perhaps  we'll  come  back  then,"  he  said  to  the  doctor,  as 
they  purred  cityward.  "I'm  curious  to  see  this  favorite  in 
action." 

"It  will  be  worth  your  while,"  returned  the  other. 
"He  possesses  all 
the  essentials  that 
go  to  make  a  trap- 
shooter.  Clear  eye, 
cool  nerve,  confi- 
dence." 

"Particularly 
confidence,  I  under- 
stand," said  Jen- 
nings meaningly. 

"Oh,  Lexington's 
a very  decent chap, " 
defended  the  Doc, 
"and  a  clean  sport 
all  through." 

"Of  course;  but 
he's  somewhat 
spoiled  by  success, 
isn't  he?  Over- 
rates himself  just  a 
trifle,  I'm  told,  and 
under-rates  the 
other  chap.     Eh?" 

"Well,"  the  Doc 
observed  reluctant- 
ly, "he  has  made  a 
wonderful  record, 
don't  you  see.  Any 
other  man  in  his 
place  would,  per- 
haps, feel  quite  as 
he  feels  about  it. 
He's  the  best  shot 
in  America.  It's 
something  to  be 
proud  of  — don't 
you  think  so?" 

Jennings  smiled. 


mammmmmam 


They  dined  that  nif^ht  in  a  rustic  nook  adjoining  the  conservatory. 


He  had  known  the  man  beside  him  since  they  were  boys. 
He  had  never  quite  understood  his  queer  loyalty  and  fair- 
mindedness,  his  willingness  to  step  aside  and  allow  the 
other  fellow  to  reap  all  the  laurels.  He  remembered  how 
it  had  been  at  college.  Notingham  had  towered  head  and 
shoulders  over  his  class-mates  in  the  unravelling  of  mtri- 
cate  logarithms;  and  yet  somehow  nobody  seemed  to  real- 
ize it — least  of  all  Notingham  himself. 

The  realization  of  what  the  man  beside  him  had  use- 
lessly sacrificed  and  was  still  sacrificing,  stirred  a  childish 
anger  within  him.  A  little  modesty  was  all  right— but 
an  over-supply  of  it  was  a  millstone.     Jennings  had  not 


"Doc,"  he  whispered,  "Get  him,  get  him.' 


achieved  the  place  as  best  salesman  in 
the  State  without  learning  that  the 
world  considers  the  over-rating  of 
one's  human  powers  human,  the  un- 
derrating of  them  suicidal. 

And  here  was  Notingham,  the 
wizard  eye-specialist,  who  had  for 
years  performed  marvelous  operations 
for  which  others  got  the  credit,  stand- 
ing aside  as  was  his  wont,  in  this,  the 
biggest  event  that  can  come  into  a 
man's  life.  He  loved  Helen  Gray  don 
and  was  too  modest  to  tell-  her  so. 
He  overrated  Lexington  and  under- 
rated him.self.  He  was  standing  a.side 
— as  he  had  always  stood  aside.  He 
intended  allowing  Lexington  to  out- 
shoot  him,  and  he  intended  Lexington 
to  win  Helen  Graydon  from  him.  And 
he  was  the  little  Notingham  who  had 
never  lain  down  to  an  opponent  in  the 
old  scrapping  days. 

"The  devil!"  Jennings  uttered  the 
word  fervently.  The  little  Doc  start- 
ed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
"what's  the  matter?" 

"You!"  Jennings  grumbled,  and 
threw  the  gear  into  high. 

'npHEY  shot  up  along  an  incline  into 
■*-  a  wide  avenue  shaded  with  maples. 
It  was  not  until  the  needle  of  the 
speedometer  hovered  about  sixty  that 
the  little  Doc  spoke  mildly. 

"There's  a  cop  on  a  motor  cycle, 
behind  us — " 

"I know,"  returned  Jennings.  "I'm 
going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  test  his 
machine  out." 

He  leaned  a  little  forward  and  the 
purr  of  the  big-  car  became  a  shrill 
hum. 

"How  far  out  is  Colonel  Graydon's 
home?" 

Notingham's  eyes  were  on  the 
speedometer.  '  'Sixty-seven — seventy- 
two — we're  almost  there,"  he  shiver- 
ed.   Why—?" 

"Just  remembered  that  I've  got  to 
sell  him  a  car." 

"But  I  should  get  back  to  the  office,"  protested  Noting- 
ham.    "There  will  be  patients  waiting." 

"Let  'em  wait.     It's  their  turn  to  wait.     You're  through 
giving  yourself  over  to  others;  it's  time  you  were  getting 
something  for  yourself." 
"But—" 

"Shut  up!    Just  glance  back  and  see  if  that  cop  is 
gaining  any,  will  you?" 

"He's  turning,  and  is  going  back." 

Jennings     chuckled.     "He's    got     my    number    then. 
That  means  four  fines  this  week,  and  the  week  is  still 

young." 

Five  minutes 
later  they  turned 
into  a  wide,  gravel- 
led drive-way  twist- 
ing between  huge 
chestnuts.  Colonel 
Graydon,  wealthi- 
est man  in  the  state 
andtrue  southerner, 
certainly  had  an  eye 
for  beauty,  Jennings 
told  himself.  Those 
spacious  grounds  of 
velvet  green  be- 
neath leafy  shadow, 
gemmed  with  mar- 
ble fountains  which 
tinkled  a  little  song 
as  they  threw  rain- 
bows to  happy  birds, 
might  have  been 
lifted  from  a  moun- 
tain-hemmed valley 
of  the  South  and 
placed  here  in  de- 
fiance of  the  busy 
mart  whose  throb- 
bing  pulse-beat 
could  not  molest  it. 
In  fact  the  whole 
effect  was  typically 
southern.  Huge 
palms  lifted  from 
sheltering  hot- 
houses graced  the 
drive-way.  Glorious 
Cont'd  on  page  44. 


WHEN  THE  WAR   CLOUDS  BURST 

My  Recollections  of   10   Downing  Street — The   Work  of  Kitchener 


The   Kingr*   whose  opinion   of 
Mr.    Asquith    is    here    griven. 


TEN  Downing  Street 
ought  to  be  as  well  known 
in  London  as  the  Albert 
Memorial  or  the  Marble  Arch, 
but  it  is  not;  I  lived  there  a 
long  time,  from  April,  1908,  till 
December,  1916,  and  almost  al- 
ways had  to  tell  the  taxi-drivers 
their  way.  They  would  take 
me  to  Down  Street,  Piccadillj', 
when  I  was  sleepy  and  unob- 
servant at  night,  or  risked  hurl- 
ing the  umbrellas  and  the  chil- 
dren on  to  the  pavement  by 
opening  the  door  suddenly  from 
their  seats  and  asking  where 
ten  Downing  Street  was. 

It  is  a  quiet  by-street  off 
Whitehall,  and  of  such  diffident 
architecture,  that  having  seen 
it  once,  the  most  ardent  tourist 
would  hardly  recognize  it  on 
seeing  it  again.  Liver-colored 
and  squalid  outside,  it  gives 
little  or  no  idea  to  the  passer- 
by of  what  it  is  really  like. 

The  whole  time  I  lived  at 
number  10 — knowing  as  it  did 
every  cabinet  secret,  and  what 
was  going  on  all  over  Europe — 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  re- 
serve with  which  that  historic 
house  t  r  e  a  t'fi'd  t  h  e'^  public 
and  its  dislike  of  self-advertisement.  Even  the  press, 
though  they  have  in  many  ways  penetrated  the  Prime 
Minister's  heart,  have,  never  divulged  the  secret  of  his 
home.  It  is  true  they  were  not  given  a  fair  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  either  its  inhabitants  or  its 
inside  in  our  Administration,  but  since  our  departure  10 
Downing  Street  has  daily  extended  wide  arms  to  newsmen, 
and  to  an  outsider  there  appears  to  be  more  Press  than 
Policy  in  that  quiet  cul-de-sac;  but  nevertheless  no  one 
really  knows  as  much  as  I  do  about  "The  Prime  Minister's 
lodgings" — as  they  were  called  in  the  sixties — because  no 
family  lived  there  as  long  at  a  time  as  we  did. 

As  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  "giving  information  to 
the  enemy" — a  formula  which  was  found  useful  at  ques- 
tion-time in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year%  of  the 
War— I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  Downing  Street 
from  1914  to  1916. 

Anyone  Could  Get  In 

TTAVING  been  intimate  with  five  Prime  Ministers — 
-'■  ■*■  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Rosebery,  Balfour  and  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  I  thought  I  knew  10  Downing  Street 
pretty  well — but  when  I  went  there  I  found  I  was  wrong. 

I  myself  have  no  bump  of  locaity  but  when  I  heard  of 
intelligent  people  going  out  of  one  of  my  five  drawing- 
room  doors  and  finding  themselves  in  the  garden — not 
knowing  the  least  how  they  got  there — I  felt  convinced 
there  were  complications  in  the  place  which  I  would  have 
to  overcome.  The  first  time  I  went  downstairs  and  found 
myself  in  the  back-garden  instead  of  the  front  hall  I  had 
to  retrace  my  steps  through  a  sepulchral  basement.  Had 
it  not  been  for  many  mildly  lit  telephones,  and  a  meander- 
ing messenger  I   would  not  have  found  my  way  back. 

I  never  knew  what  prevented  anyone  coming  into  the 
house  at  any  time;  some  would  say — after  lunching  with  us 
— that  nothing  had!  It  is  true  there  was  a  hall  porter 
who  opened  the  door  as  motors  drove  up,  but  he  looked 
flurried  when  I  spoke  to  him,  as  if  I  had  come  in  by  the 
wrong  door.  Poor  man!  He  sat  in  his  chair  snatching 
pieces  of  cold  mutton  at  odd  hours,  and  was  never  alone. 
Tired  chauffeurs  shared  the  Daily  Mirror  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  strange  people — not  important  enough  to  be 
noticed  by  the  secretaries  or  messengers — sat  on  hard  sills 
in  the  windows  watching  him;  or  the  baize  doors  would 
fly  open  and  he  found  himself  faced  by  me,  seeing  a  parson, 
publican  or  protectionist  out  of  the  house.  But  our  porter 
was  not  a  strong  man,  and  any  determined  baronet  about 
the  time  of  the  King's  birthday  could  have  penetrated  into 
10,  Downing  Street. 

Our  earliest  visitor  after  the  milkman  was  our  chief 
whip — Percy  Illingworth,  a  man  of  temper,  authority  and 
devotion  who  died  of  typhoid,  poisoned  by  a  dinner  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons,  which  at  that  time  surprised  no  one. 
He  was  a  serious  loss- to  my  husband,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Gulland,  a  good  friend  and  typical  Scot,  who  died 
this  year  to  the  sorrow  of  us  all.  Our  whip  generally  found 
the  Prime  Minister  picking  out  objects  of  interest  in  the 
newspapers  and  opening  his  boxes.  After  going  through 
letters  and  the  gossip  and  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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Wife  of  the  former  British   Prime  Minister 


succeeded  by  Lord 


mons  he  was 
Kitchener. 

My  Impressions  of  Kitchener 

A  GREAT  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  talked  about  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. He  was  a  lovable,  clumsy  fel- 
low with  a  touch  of  genius,  and 
adored  not  only  by  soldiers  and 
civilians,  but  recognized  and  hailed 
by  everyone. 

He  was  a  great  gentleman  in  his 
own  way,  and  the  most  popular 
figure  in  a  crowd  that  was  ever  seen. 
They  loved  what  they  called  his 
brave,  honest  face,  his  inexorable 
will,  and  way  of  damning  the  con- 
sequences! Lord  Milner — who  work- 
ed with  him  during  the  Boer  war — 


The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Kitchenei 
the  least  upset  was  when  he  went 
secretly  to  France  to  order  French  to 
attack  instead  of  to  withdraw  from 
Paris. 

was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  less 
courage,  scruple,  and  candour;  and 
of  an  altogether  subtler,  more  foreign 
type.  This  popular  illusion  was  a 
constant  source  of  amusement  to 
me!  Kitchener'scommandingheight 
and  personal  prestige  gave  him 
natural  advantages  over  Milner 
but  his  frank  desert  eye  was  mis-, 
leading,  and  he  was  less  like  what 
the  public  thought  him  than  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  just  as  there 
is  a  difference  between  iron  that  is 
wrought  and  iron  that  is  cast,  so 
Kitchener  was  cast  by  the  world's 
judgment.  He  was  a  great  diplo- 
matist. I  do  not  at  all  know  if  the 
popular  idea  of  mild  persistent  lying, 
which  is  connected  with  high  diplo- 
macy, is  correct,  but  Kitchener's 
methods  were  oriental.  His  life  had  been  largely  spent 
among  the  blacks  and  tans,  who,  when  they  were  not  over- 
powered, were  invariably  outwitted  by  him.  He  had  never 
lived  with  his  superiors,  and  seldom  with  his  equals. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  regretted  Henry  making 
him  his  Minister  of  War  in  1914.  I  had  known  him  since 
I  was  a  girl,  and  spent  a  winter  with  him  in  Cairo  and 
thoroughly  understood  both  his  powers  and  his  charm, 
and  his  limitations.  There  were  some  things  he  could 
never  appreciate,  and  his  life  in  India  had  con.siderably 
thickened  him.  He  never  understood  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment; theindesire  to  enlist  together  from  the  same  villages 
and  in  the  .same  regiments  and  above  all  their  ardent  and 
legitimate  desire  to  take  their  priests  with  them — he 
treated  with  contempt;  had  he  not  done  this  I  think  Ireland 
would  have  remained  in  the  war  till  the  end.  The  Irish 
are  born  fighters,  and  the  war  gave  England  a  great 
opportunity,  but  they  were  thoroughly  mishandled,  and 
though  I  besought  him  one  afternoon,  when  he  was  having 
tea  with  me,  on  my  knees  to  let  them  take  their  priests  to 
the  front  he  made  difficulties,  and  the  recruiting  failed. 
I  had  often  <:ried  at  our  invariable  insane  tactics  with  the 


Irish,  and  everyone  hoped  for  better  things  with  a  new 
ruler.  I  had  a  row  with  Lord  Kitchener  about  the  English 
as  well  as  the  Irish  soldiers. 

Oue  of  the  big  recruiting  stations  was  on  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade  touching  our  garden  in  Downing  Street. 
Every  morning  my  heart  beat  as  I  watched  men  of  different 
heights  and  ages,  ill  and  well  dressed,  ill  and  well  fed,  in 
hats  and  caps,  with  grave  faces  carrying  bags  in  a  long 
thin  queue  below  my  windows.  Engraved  upon  my  mem- 
ory are  scenes  of  unforgettable  pathos  in  those  first  six 
months  of  1914 — that  wonderful  year  in  which  every 
individual  conscience  was  appealed  to  in  noble  phrase,  and 
in  which  without  noise,  vulgarity,  or  flourish  men  took 
their  stands  like  sailors  on  a  ship  at  their  appointed  places. 
There  was  always  a  crowd  on  the  Parade,  and  when  the 
men  came  out  of  the  recruiting  tent  they  were  lustily 
cheered  as  they  marched  off  to  death,  stepping  to  the  music 
of  the  massed  bands. 

I  was  waked  before  six  every  morning  by  the  thud  of  the 
feet  of  the  soldiers  marching  with  the  monotony  of  a 
metronome;  but  what  was  if  possible  more  upsetting  was 
the  muffled  and  uneven  march  of  the  civilians. 

One  grey  morning  there  was  no  music  below  my  windows, 

and  hardly  any  crowd.     I  saw  a  woman  trying  to  prevent 

her  man  going  into  the  tent  to  recruit.     She  wound  her 

arms  round  him  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  line.     He  did 

not  resist  at  first,  and  I  watched  them  arguing  together 

while  the  others  tramped  off  in  twos  and  twos.     When  the 

last  lot  had  recruited  the  woman  was  still  standing  arguing; 

at  last  the  man  turned  away  from  her  and  went  towards  the 

tent;  she  knelt  down  suddenly  and  covered  her  face  with 

her  hands.     The  officials  were  inside  and  no  one  was  on  the 

parade  ground.        He  walked 

back,  lifted  her  up,  and  put  his 

arms  round  her  and  kissed  her; 

then  he  went  into  the  tent. 

I  got  back  into  bed  and 
cried.  No  one  who  had  neither 
a  son  nor  a  husband  fighting 
can  even  dimly  imagine  the 
agony  of  war  in  those  first  years 
and  when  a  loquacious  vis- 
countess, too  flippant  to  feel 
and  too  noisy  to  pray,  who  had 
hardly  ever  been  inside  our 
doors,  pandered  to  the  public 
and  the  press  at  Plymouth  the 
other  day  by  saying  she  had 
been  constantly  to  10  Downing 
Street  on  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance during  the  early  part 
of  the  war  and  had  been  horri- 
fied at  the  indifference  we  dis- 
played, she  was  not  only  lying 
but  displaying  the  kind  of 
cruelty  which  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  women.  No  man 
would  have  said  that  of  any 
family  who  had  had  one  son 
killed,  another  shell-shocked 
and  the  third  maimed  for  life. 


Queen   Alexandra, 


whose   g-raciousness   pleased 
Boers. 


the 


Kitchener  Never  Hated 

AFTER  what  I  had  seen  on 
the  Horse  Guards'  Parade, 
I  sent  for  Kitchener  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  stopped  the  bands.  I  told  him  people 
should  be  allowed  to  feel  like  heroes  when  they  were  going 
to  die,  even  if  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  that  he  would 
get  fewer  men  by  stopping  the  music;  he  said  he  had  more 
than  enough  recruits;  I  challenged  him  and  said  I  would 
back  myself  against  him  to  get  the  bands,  and  added  that  it 
was  nonsense  to  say  he  had  enough  men  if  he  really  thought 
the  war  was  going  to  last  over  three  years — that  I  myself 
thought  it  would  last  longer.  (I  did  not  really  think  this 
though  I  said  to  tlie  Queen  of  the  Belgians  in  the  first 
week  of  August,  1914,  it  would  certainly  last  over  two, 
which  was  not  a  bad  prophecy  considering  most  of  my 
friends  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  thought  it  would  be  over 
by  Christmas.) 

He  smiled  sweetly  at  me  and  returned  to  the  War  Office. 
I  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  directly  he  had  gone  and 
appealed  to  the  King.  After  that  the  massed  bands  played 
every  day. 

Kitchener  was  devoted  to  my  husband  and  came  some- 
times three  times  a  day  to  10  Downing  Street.  Henry 
showed  him  infinite  patience  and  courtesy.  One  day  I 
had  been  discussing  with  him  various  members  of  our 
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cabinet  for  some  of  whom  he  had  a  great  contempt.  He 
told  me  he  was  proud  of  hating  no  one-  then  correcting 
himself  mentioned  the  name  of  one  man  bs  his  single  ex- 
ception. I  told  him  that  he  was  quite  wrong  about  the 
man,  whom  I  knew  well. 

Lord  Kitchener: — "He  deserted  you  also,  I  understand, 
when  London  society  dropped  you  and  the  Prime  Minister 
over  Home  Rule." 

To  which  I  replied:  "Yes,  he  did,  but  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  cad  because  he  drops  me.  You  are  proud  of  hating 
no  one,  but  that  is  not  difficult  if  you  care  for  no  one  very 
much!  How  many  people  do  you  love?  I  know  you 
loved  Rlancie  Waterford,  but  whom  else?" 

He  mentioned  a  few  names,  among  others  Lady  Salisbury 
and  Lady  Dcsborough,  and  ended  by  saying: 

"You  need  not  twit  me,  as  you  know  quite  well  what  I 
feel  for  the  Prime  Minister." 

Lord  Kitchener  shared  with  my  husband  a  stubborn 
optimism  throughout  the  war.  He  despised  the  people 
who  rushed  from  the  raids  to  Brighton,  or  showed  any  sort 
of  panic.  Those  who — awed  by  rumor — spent  their 
breath,  tired  their  bodies,  and  wasted  their  time  in  spy- 
hunting,  met  with  his  unmeasured  contempt.  The  only 
time  I  ever  saw  Kitchener  the  least  upset  was  when  he  went 
secretly  to  France — a^ter  Poincar6's  anxious  telegram — 
to  order  Sir  John  French  to  attack  instead  of  to  withdraw 
from  Paris. 

We  had  been  spending  the  week-end  at  Lympne  Castle 
in  Kent  and  motored  up  to  Downing  Street  after  midnight. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The  honor  of  England  depended 
on  our  taking  a  right  and  prompt  decision.  My  husband 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  only  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  had  his  advice  not  been  fol- 
lowed he  would  have  resigned.  Luckily 
Sir  John  French  thought  better  of  his 
original  intention  and  after  Kitchener's 
historic  visit  our  troops  remained  to 
support  the  French. 

Germany  Sued  Early  for  Peace 

¥T  WAS  the  early  days  of  1914  that 
■*■  supplied  the  acid  test  to  all  men. 
No  one  will  ever  know  till  secrets  can  be 
told  the  weight  of  responsibility  that  fell 
upon  my  husband  at  that  time.  Bring- 
ing a  busy,  happy,  peaceful  island  like 
England  into  a  war  against  an  unknown 
foe  with  your  chief  colleague  ignorant 
and  hesitating,  another  irresponsible  and 
ebullient,  and  several  resigning,  added 
to  the  personal  strain  of  knowing  that  at 
any  moment  either  or  all  of  your  three 
sons  might  be  killed,  was  more  than  any 
ordinary  nature  could  have  borne.  The 
pertinacity,  coolness  and  courage  re- 
quired then  was  immense,  but  my  hus- 
band had  his  final  reward.  In  spite  of 
a  campaign  of  the  crudest  mendacity 
and  ralumny,  amounting  to  persecution 
— shrieks  about  shells,  boastings  over 
the  crescent  and  the  cross,  and  brayings 
as  to  who  won  the  war— the  Germans 
sued  for  peace  under  our  administra- 
tion—two days  after  we  left  10  Downing 
Street. 

It  was  Henry's  inflexible  decision  over 
Sir  John  French  that  first  attracted 
Kitchener  to  him.  He  recognized  a  man  of  more  intel- 
lect than  his  own.  When  he  came  to  say  good-bye  to  me 
—two  days  before  he  was  drowned— he  told  me  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  worth  all  his  colleagues  put  together; 
he  said  that  among  the  men  and  women,  peers  and  poli- 
.ticians,  soldiers  and  civilians  that  he  had  met  during  the 
war  my  husband  had  shown  the  most  courage  and  wisdom, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  him  rattled  even  in  the  days  of 
the  long  retreat. 

The  King  told  me  that  he  had  said  much  the  same  to 
him  in  his  farewell  visit. 

I  do  not  think  my  husband  would  ever  have  broken 
silence  over  what  has  been  called  the  Asquith-French 
controversy  if  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Lord  Kitchener, 
had  not  been  slandered. 

One  night  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Lord  French's 
memoirs  we  were  dining  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
King  told  me  of  a  talk  he  had  had  with  Kitchener.  I  was 
afraid  of  my  memory  and  I  did  not  make  a  note  of  our 
conversation  at  the  time,  so  I  wrote  to  Lord  Stamfordham 
and  this  was  his  answer. 

"Buckingham  Palace,  1918. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Asquith: — 

"The  figures  which  you  ask  for  are  these.  In  August, 
1914,  Kitchener  told  His  Majesty  that  a  contract  had  just 
been  signed  for  twenty-nine  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
in  America. 

"  'Are  you  mad?'  the  king  said. 

"Kitchener:  'No  not  quite!  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
British  have  fired  on  the  Western  front  a  hundred  and  forty 
million  rounds.' 


"As   usual  your   Henry   gave  nobody  away  over  the 
ammunition  scandal  and  bore  the  blame  of  others. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"STAMFORDHAM." 

.Milner  More  Warlike  than  Kitchener 

LORD  MILNER  was  more  different  to  his  Boer  war  col- 
league than  it  is  possible  to  imagine  — without  aspiring 
to  the  frank  desert  stare  of  Kitchener,  his  was  a  straighter 
if  less  elastic  nature.  He  was  cultured  and  quick  in  intel- 
lect as  the  other  was  uncertain,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  he  had  a  violent  mind.  His  imperialism  was  always 
a  trifle  summary.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
Lord  K.  was  that  he  hated  war.  You  might  have  supposed 
from  Milner's  refined,  rather  donnish  manner  that  he  would 
shrink  from  fighting  and  that  Kitchener  was  almost  a 
typical  beau  sahreur,  but  the  reverse  was  true.  There  is 
one  thing  of  which  I  am  quite  sure,  no  one  can  ever  tell 
who  the  people  will  be  that  think  war  wicked,  that  think 
it  folly,  or  that  think  it  noble.  The  pieces  de  resistance 
in  every  club  say  it  is  inevitable  and  glorious  but  "it  is 
easy  to  be  a  bloodhound  on  the  hearth-rug"  as  Mr. 
Maguire,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  once  said  to  me.  I  can 
only  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  have  never  met  a 
single  person  who  has  been  improved  by  this  war.  The 
extravagant  are  more  extravagant,  the  cranks  are  crankier, 
the  back-biters  more  spiteful,  the  rich  more  frightened,  the 
poor  more  restless,  the  clergy  more  confused,  and  the 
government  more  corrupt.  The  clever  novels  of  the  day 
are  fatiguingly  indecent,  and  there  is  more  nakedness, 

levity,  blasphemy 
and  materialism 
than  I  have  ever 
seen  before. 

Lord  Milner's 
political  leanings 
wereat  oncebureau- 
cratic  and  social- 
istic. He  had  in- 
finite charm  and 
persuasion.  He  did 
not  understand  his 
fellow  creatures  as 
Kitchener  did,  but 
he  cared  for  more 
people  and  would 
have  done  more 
for  them.  His  com- 
panionship was  an 
unending  intellec- 
tual stimulus  to  me. 
I  print  a  poem  he 
wrote  in  1891,  but 


Lord    Milner — ' 


"He  wa»  cultured'  , 
and  quiqk— .flat  " 
he  had  a  violent 
mind.  His  im- 
jerialism  was  al- 
ways a  trifle 
summary." 

it  would  be 
misleading 
to  suppose 
from  this 
that  he  loved 
me;  being  the 
wonderful 
friend  he  is, 
if  he  had  ever 
really  cared  he 
would  never 
have  dropped 
me. 


An   early  picture  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Asquith. 


"Dear  days,  that  flew  like  moments  past. 

Yet  held  the  life  of  years; 
Fraught  with  a  joy  too  rare  to  last 

A  pang  too  sharp  for  tears. 

"How  oft,  when  sullen  ennui's  powers 

Beset  my  soul  again. 
Shall  I  recall  these  glowing  hours 

Of  quickened  sense  and  brain! 

"And  thou,  whose  Being's  magic  touch 

Such  music  woke  in  mine. 
Forgive  me,  if  I  loved  too  much 

Who  loved  but  to  resign. 


"Go,  gladden  others:  shine  afar! 

Not  mine  the  jealous  mood 
To  let  a  selfish  yearning  mar 

My  changeless  gratitude. 

"One  glance  through  Heaven's  open  gate  3 

Gives  kinship  with  the  blest;  } 

Nor  hapless  who,  however  late,  ] 
Have  lived  to  love  the  best." 

Botha  Biggest  Man  I  ever  Knew 

I  MENTIONED  Lord  Milner's  name  in  connection  with 
Lord  Kitchener's  because  they  worked  together  in  the 
Boer  war,  but  a  far  greater  figure  than  either  of  these  was 
General  Botha.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  men  I  have 
ever  known.  A  great  soldier,  a  great  diplomatist  and  a 
great  citizen.  He  never  forgot  that  his  country  owed  its 
freedom  to  my  husband  and  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
apart  from  his  gratitude  he  had  a  personal  love  for  us  both. 
I  sat  next  to  him  at  a  famous  lunch  given  at  Buckingham 
Palace  by  King  Edward  VII.  A  curious  meal  to  which 
every  one  of  the  South  African  swells,  governors,  presidents, 
many  of  their  soldiers,  and  all  our  prominent  loyalists — 
as  they  were  foolishly  called — had  been  invited.  It  was  a 
reconciliation  party  given  in  return  to  South  Africa  for  its 
noble  gift  to  the  Queen  of  the  Cullinan  diamond — sub- 
scribed and  paid  for  by  the  Boers  at  Botha's  instigation, 
and  much  resented  by  our  Loyalists — it  was  a  strange 
medley!  Men  who  had  been  fighting  each  other  a  short 
time  before,  and  men  like  Jameson  who  had  been  condemn- 
ed to  death,  others  like  President  Steyn,  still  fretting  from 
defeat,  and  the  entire  British  colony  piqued  and  enraged 
by  our  amazing  peace  were  collected  together;  the  only 
really  happy  people  at  that  meal  were  our  beloved  Sovereign 
and  his  Queen. 

After  lunch,  as  it  threatened  to  be  dull,  I  said  to  Queen 
Alexandra  that  I  thought  it  would  entertain  her  guests  if 
she  allowed  the  Boer  subscribers  to  hold  the  diamond, 
which  was  hanging  like  a  large  chandelier  from  her  neck, 
in  their  hands  and  look  at  it.  Being  a  gracious  and 
unconventional  person  she  found  the  idea  delightful  and, 
throwing  back  her  beautiful  little  head,  placed  the  huge 
jewel  in  the  hands  of  all  the  South  Africans  who  were 
brought  up  and  presented  to  her.    . 

General  Botha  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  after  this  and 
we  made  friends  for  life. 

The  General  was  a  big  man.  He  looked  like  a  Southern 
French  wine-merchant.  He  told  me  that  when  Lord 
Roberts  in  the  South  African  war  had  had  the  bright  idea 
of  burning  down  the  Boer  farms.  President  Kruger  was  so 
enraged  that  he  said  he  in  his  turn  would  blow  up  the 
mines.  To  this  Botha  strongly  objected,  but  Kruger 
threatened  the  British  again  and  again,  hoping  that  this 
order  would  be  rescinded.  But  though  it  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approval— General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and 
others  ^vigorously  protesting  against  it — the  farm  burning 
continued. 
.  General     Botha    (with    a   slightly 

foreign  accent,  speaking  with  great 
deliberation):  "From  that  moment  I 
'  was  unpopular  with  the  Boer  popula- 
tion. They  told  me  one  day  that 
some  of  our  men  had  been  ordered  by 
Kruger  to  blow  up  a  certain  mine .  I 
had  them  all  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
the  night." 

Margot:  "Were  you  so  powerful?" 
General  Botha:  "I  began  as  a  troop- 
er, but  in  a  short  time  became  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  war  lasted 
from  1899  till  1902.  Three  years  is  a 
a  long  time.  .  .  .After  arresting  my 
countrymen  things  became  very  pain- 
ful. Old  homes  of  my  friends — rich 
and  big  buildings — were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  many  children  were 
turned  roofless  on  the  veldt.  I  some- 
times almost  wished  that  my  own 
farm,  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
biggest,  would  be  burnt  too — for  not 
till  then  was  I  likely  to  regain  my 
popularity.  My  little  son  went  all 
through  the  campaign  with  me.  He 
was  thirteen  years  old  and  when  he 
rode  through  the  deep  fords  I  tied  his  feet  together  under 
the  pony's  stomach  and  strapped  him  to  my  side. 

"One  evening  we  were  going  home  together  after  a  hard 
day.  It  had  been  raining  and  the  ford  was  high;  I  got  off 
and  strapped  his  feet  as  usual,  and  we  swam  at  right 
angles  up-stream;  I  was  more  frightened  in  that  moment 
than  at  any  other  in  the  whole  war.  Tired  out  we  climbed 
out  of  the  water  on  to  firm  ground  and  rode  home  in  silence 
while  the  day  dropped.  As  we  neared  my  farm  I  saw  a 
thin  line  of  smoke.  It  went  high  and  straight  into  the 
sky;  'So  it  has  come  at  last!'  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  could 
not  truly  say  I  was  glad." 

He  was  an  excellent  'raconteur'  of  the  commentless 
kind,  which  is  what  I  care  for.     The  only  remark  that  is 
Continued  on  page  49 


A   SOLDIER    AT   McGILL 

How  and  Why  Sir  Arthur  Currie  Was  Appointed 


THE   appointment  to  the  principalship  of  a  great 
university  of  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a  graduate 
.  of   the  schools   is  certainly  a  considerable  deviation 

Ifrom  the  accepted  practice.  From  time  immemorial  the 
I  custom  has  been  to  hold  scholarship  as  an  essential,  yet, 
I  when  the  name  of  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  was  mention- 
fed  to  replace  that  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  whose  appoint- 
|inent  as  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  had  required 
I  the  cancellation  of  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  McGill 
fUniversity,  Montreal,  the  suggestion  met  with  universal 
f  approval, 

The  fact  is  typical  of  a  changing  attitude  of  the  public 
t  toward  the  university  and  of  the  university  toward  the 
i  public.  The  old  idea  of  the  scholastic  set  apart  from  the 
[world  is  dead,  and  in  its  place  has  come  the  idea  of  the 
[scholastic  as  a  leading  and  leavening  factor  in  public  life. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  is  not  the  graduate  of  any 
[college.  He  had  a  good  general  education.  As  a  boy  of 
eighteen  he  gained  his  first-class  teacher's  certificate,  and 
[taught  school  for  several  years.  Beyond  that  he  has 
[gained  his  training  in  the  University  of  the  World,  by  rub- 
tbing  shoulders  with  men,  and  by  facing  large  responsibil- 
Hties. 

Colonel  J.  B.  MacLean,  writing  in  MacLean's  Magazine 

la  good  two  years  ago,  declared  that  the  large  administra- 

Itive  gifts  General  Currie  had  shown  himself  to  possess, 

|and  the  prestige  and  influence  that  his  former  position 

would  give  him  over  future  generations,  were  assets  too 

valuable  to  be  lost.     Colonel  MacLean  suggested  at  that 

time  that  General  Currie  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 

head  of  a  large  educational  institution.     That  was  before 

his  appointment  or  any  appointment  to  McGill  had  been 

considered. 

Subsequently  the  position  was  offered  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  a  former  professor  of  anatomy  at  McGill,  and  the 
invitation  was  accepted.  It  was  generally  conceded  then 
that  the  appointment  was  a  wise  one,  providing  leadership 
under  a  man  of  proven  administrative  ability.  The  ap- 
pointment later  of  Sir  Auckland  to  Washington  came, 
therefore,  as  a  considerable  blow  to  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  University.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
fill  his  place  as  best  they  could,  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  make  sugges- 
tions. 

Looking  for  the  Man 

'TPHERE  were  a  number  of  names  under  consideration, 
A  among  them  that  of  Prof.  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  holding  the 
Gladstone  chair  of  Public  Institutions  and  Government  at 
Oxford  University,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol. 

A  representative  of  the  committee  went  to  England  to 
consult  with  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  and  to  look  over  the 
British  educational  field  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  suitable 
incumbent  there.  Professor  Adams  met  this  representa- 
tive in  London,  and  definitely  refused  to  have  his  name 
considered.  He  was  not,  he  said,  an  administrator,  but  a 
teacher,  and  a  teacher  he  must  remain.  He  mentioned 
four  men,  however,  of  whom  Oxford  University  was 
especially  proud,  any  one  of  whom  he  thought  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  position. 

With  a  mind  somewhat  unsettled  the  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  called  on  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. 
Sir  Auckland  had  several  names  to  suggest,  and  the  other 
spoke  of  those  who  had  been  under  con.sideration  in  Canada. 

"Hasn't  the  war  produced  someone  for  McGill?"  asked 
the  Canadian  representative  mentioning  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Sir  Arthur  Currie  had  been  tentatively  suggested. 
Geddes  thought  it  over  for  a  moment. 

"That's  the  man  for  McGill,"  he  said,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Geddes  knew  the  University  and  its 
peculiar  needs.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "the  more  I  think  of  it 
the  more  confident  I  am  that  he  is  the  right  man." 

Consulting  again  with  Professor  Adams,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  names  he  had  suggested,  the 
representative  brought  up  Currie.  Without  hesitation 
Professor  Adams  agreed  that  he  was  the  best  choice. 

Before  leaving  England  the  Canadian  repre.sentative 
met  the  Ma.ster  of  Balliol,  and  here  again  he  received  a 
hearty  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  General 
Currie. 

The  Board  Affirms  the  Choice 

tJIS  name  was  thefefore  presented  to  the  Board  It 
came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, especially  to  the  business  men  on  the  Board,  who 
would  not  have  thought  of  recommending  one  who  might 
(lave  been  called  a  non-academic  man.     When  it  developed 
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General    Sir    Arthur    Currie,    K.C.B.,    G.C.M.G. 
The  newly-appointed  president  of  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

however,  that  the  academic  members  of  the  Board,  who 
represented  two-thirds  of  its  personnel,  were  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  choice,  the  business  members  were  quick  to 
show  their  approval. 

There  were  a  variety  of  reasons  raised  as  to  why  General 
Currie  was  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  position.  A  man  of 
unquestioned  idealism,  he  could  give  to  the  organization 
under  his  control  the  inspiration  without  which  any  educa- 
tional system  would  become  a  dead  thing.  His  creation 
and  administration  of  the  Canadian  Corps  in  France 
had  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
organizing  ability,  while  his  service  in  France  gave  ample 
evidence  of  a  statesmanlike  leadership. 

When  the  representatives  called  on  General  Currie  and 
put  the  proposition  to  him  his  first  words  were: 

"But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  college  graduate." 

"We  know  that,"  they  replied,  "and  have  taken  it  fully 
into  consideration.  We  will  give  you  whatever  teaching 
staff  you  require." 

With  this  assurance  that  he  was  not  sailing  under  any 
false  colors,  and  would  not  be  depended  on  for  any  kind  of 
scholastic  work,  General  Currie  accepted  the  invitation  to 
become  principal  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest  educational 
institutions. 


What  the  New  Principal  Says 

QENERAL  CURRIE  has  little  to  say  with  reference 
^^J  to  his  appointment.  "I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
thought  of  any  policy  in  regard  to  the  principalship  of 
McGill,"  he  stated,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry.  "Looking 
after  the  hundred  and  one  details  of  my  present  office  of 
Inspector  General  of  the  Canadian  Forces  takes  all  my 
time.  Anyway  I  don't  think  it  will  be  possible  to  formu- 
late any  policy  until  I  am  better  posted  in  regard  to  the 
University  than  I  am  at  present.  When  I  take  up  my 
work  in  Montreal  I  mean  to  spend  some  time  in  studying 
the  history  of  the  University,  and  not  only  that  but  what 
it  has  stood  for,  and  still  stands  for,  not  only  in  Montreal, 
or  in  Canada,  but  in  the  Empire.  Of  course  I  know  some- 
thing of  McGill,  many  of  the  boys  over  in  France  came 
from  there.  I  remember  once  in  France  passing  a  lot  of 
the  boys  coming  from  the  front  line.  I  happened  to  stop 
beside  a  peculiarly  muddy  and  dishevelled  private.  He 
wasn't  clean  and  he  was  evidently  dog  tired,  but  he  was 
cheerful. 

"Well,  how  are  things  going?"  I  asked  him.  'Fine  sir, 
fine,'  he  replied.  Then  came  the  conventional  question, 
'What  were  you  doing  before  you  came  out  here?' 

"  'Well,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  grin.  'I  used  to  be  a 
lecturer  at  McGill  University.' 

"I  can  say  this  much,  that  I  am  glad  to  get  this  oppor- 
tunity, because  it  seems  to  me  a  large  opportunity. 

An  Unchanged  Viewpoint 

"I  came  back  from  the  War,  as  I  think  most  of  those  who 
returned  did  come,  with  a  feeling  that  we  must  be  coming 
to  a  world  that  had  changed  for  the  better,  that  all  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  must  have  meant  something.  But 
I  found,  as  others  have  found,  that  there  was  no  change; 
that  there  was  at  any  rate  no  change  of  heart.  Men  were 
fighting  for  the  dollar  with  the  same  passion  and  the  same 
disregard  of  the  suffering  of  others  as  they  had  years  before. 
There  was  little  difference  in  the  viewpoint  toward  life. 
There  was  little  indication  of  a  growth  of  a  national  spirit. 
The  same  petty  jealousies  prevailed  between  the  different 
sections  and  provinces  as  had  prevailed  before  we  went 
away.  There  was  little  appreciation  of  the  world  situation 
either,  and  apparently  little  interest  regarding  it. 

"I  took  my  position  with  the  Canadian  Army  in  Canada, 
thinking  that  I  could  bring  into  use  some  of  the  things  I 
had  learned  overseas.  But  I  found  out  that  I  was  hedged 
around  by  limitations,  set  by  people  who  saw  in  all  mili- 
tary organization  a  growing  menace.  With  the  circum- 
scribed conditions  prevailing  it  took  little  persuasion  to 
make  me  leave  the  military  life  though  I  have  learned  to 
love  it.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  in  McGill 
there  might  be  a  real  opportunity  for  me  to  work  out  some 
of  my  ideas,  that  would  help  to  develop  a  more  sane  and 
wholesome  ideal  of  nationhood.  I  might  help  to  maintain 
an  esprit  de  corps  and  might  be  in  a  measure  instrumental 
in  turning  out  good  citizens  with  an  appreciation  of  what 
good  citizenship  means. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  university  is  merely  a  factory  for 
turning  out  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  engineers  and  teach- 
ers. I  want  to  see  it  a  great  seat  of  learning  where 
students  could  not  only  come  to  get  their  certificates,  but 
where  they  could  get  a  vision  of  citizenship,  where  they 
could  learn  to  better  serve  their  fellow  men,  where  they  can 
develop  high  character,  good  morals,  and  sound  health  as 
well  as  intellectual  abilities,  and  where  a  diploma  is  only 
the  milestone  on  the  road  to  a  better  type  of  citizenship. 

"So  much  I  would  like  to  do.  How  it  can  be  done,  I 
do  not  know,  but  at  least  I  see,  in  the  principalship  of 
McGill  University,  an  opportunity  as  wide  as  any  offering 
to-day." 

The  New  Spirit 

THERE  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  appointment  of  a 
military  leader  to  this  position  at  the  present  time. 
He  brings  to  the  work  a  personal  prestige  that  will  be  a 
great  asset  to  the  University.  He  brings  as  well  a  knowl- 
edge of  young  men  and  their  ways,  for  it  was  an  army  of 
boys  barely  beyond  college  age  that  he  commanded,  that 
should  make  him  a  great  administrator.  But  beyond 
that  this  choice  is  a  wise  one  because  he  goes  to  his  posi- 
tion as  a  representative  of  the  new  spirit  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  war.  A  spirit  that  understands,  because  it 
has  seen  and  known  all  the  horrors  of  those  long  years, 
that  out  of  them  there  must  come  some  better  ideal  of 
citizenship  and  patriotism  than  the  world  has  yet  known. 


THE  LITTLE  WARRIOR 

By    PELHAM    GRENVILLE    WODEHOUSE 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Cos- 
mopolis  is  the  exact  center  of 
New  York,  the  spot  where  at 
certain  hours  one  is  sure  of  meeting 
everybody  one  knows.  The  first 
person  that  Nelly  and  Freddie  saw 
as  they  passed  througli  the  swing  doors  was  Jill.  She  was 
seated  on  the  chair  by  the  big  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall. 

"What  ho!"  said  Freddie.     "Waiting  for  some  one?" 

"Hullo,  Freddie.  Yes,  I'm  waiting  for  Wally  Ma.son. 
I  got  a  note  from  him  this  morning,  asking  me  to  meet 
him  here.  I'm  a  little  early.  I  haven't  congratulated 
you  yet.     You're  wonderful!" 

"Thanks,  old  girl.  Our  young  hero  is  making  pretty 
hefty  strides  in  his  chosen  profesh,  what!  Mr.  Rooke, 
who  appears  quite  simple  and  unspoiled  by  success,  replied 
to  our  representative's  inquiry  as  to  his  future  plans  that  he 
proposed  to  stagger  into  the  grillroom  and  imbibe  about 
eighteen  dollars'  worth  of  lunch.  Yes,  it  is  a  bit  of  all 
right,  taking  it  by  and  large,  isn't  it?  I  mean  to  say,  the 
salary,  the  jolly  old  salary,  you  know — quite  a  help  when 
a  fellow's  lost  all  his  money!" 

Jill  was  surprised  to  observe  the  Last  of  the  Rookes 
was  contorting  his  face  in  an  unsightly  manner  that 
seemed  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  wink,  pregnant  with  hidden 
meaning.  She  took  her  cue  dutifully,  though  without 
understanding. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied. 

Freddie  seemed  grateful.  With  a  cordial  "Cheerio!" 
he  led  Nelly  off  to  the  grillroom. 

"I  didn't  know  Jill  knew  Mr.  Mason,"  said  Nelly  as 
they  sat  down  at  their  table. 

"No?"  said  Freddie  absently,  running  an  experienced 
eye  over  the  bill  of  fare.  He  gave  an  elaborate  order. 
"What  was  that?  Oh,  absolutely!  Jill  and  I  and  Wally 
were  children  together." 

"How  funny  you  should  all  be  together  again  like  this!" 

"Yes.     Oh,  good  Lord!" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"It's  notHng.  I  meant  to  send  a  cable  to  a  pal  of  mine 
in  England.     I'll  send  it  after  lunch." 

FREDDIE  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  tied  a  knot 
in  it  He  was  slightly  ashamed  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  such  a  precaution,  but  it  was  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  His  interview  with  Jill  at  the  theatre 
had  left  him  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  for  him  to  do  and  that  was  to  cable  poor 
old  Derek  to  forget  impending  elections  and  all  the 
rest  o.'  it  and  trickle  over  to  America  at  once.  He  knew 
that  he  would  never  have  the  courage  to  reopen  the  matter 
with  Jill  herself.  As  an  ambassador  he  was  a  spent  force. 
If  Jill  was  to  be  wooed  from  her  mood  of  intractability, 
Derek  was  the  only  man  to  do  it.  Freddie  was  convinced 
that,  seeing  him  in  person,  she  would  melt  and  fall  into  his 
arms.  Too  dashed  absurd,  Freddie  felt,  two  loving  hearts 
being  separated  like  this,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
replaced  his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  relieved,  and  con- 
centrated himself  on  the  entertainment  of  Nelly.  A 
simple  task,  for  the  longer  he  was  with  this  girl  the  easier 
did  it  seem  to  talk  to  her. 

JILL,  left  alone  in  the  lobby,  was  finding  the  moment? 
pass  quite  pleasantly.  She  liked  watching  the  people 
as  they  came  in.  One  or  two  of  the  girls  of  the  company 
fluttered  in  like  birds,  were  swooped  upon  by  their  cavaliers 
and  fluttered  off  to  the  grillroom.  The  red-headed  Babe 
passed  her  with  a  genial  nod,  and,  shortly  after,  Lois 
Denham,  the  willowy  recipient  of  sunbursts  from  her 
friend  Izzy  of  the  hat  checks,  came  by  in  company  with  a 
sallow,  hawk-faced  young  man  with  a  furtive  eye,  whom 
Jill  took — correctly — to  be  Izzy  himself.  Lois  was  looking 
pale  and  proud,  and,  from  the  few  words  which  came  to 
Jill's  ears  as  they  neared  her,  seemed  to  be  annoyed  at 
having  been  kept  waiting. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  the  swing  doors 
revolved  rather  more  violently  than  usual,  and  Mr. 
Goble  burst  into  view. 

There  was  a  cloud  upon  Mr.  Goble's  brow,  seeming 
to  indicate  that  his  grievance  against  life  had  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted;  but  it  passed  as  he  saw  Jill, 
and  he  came  up  to  her  with  what  he  would  probably  have 
claimed  to  be  an  ingratiating  smile.  "Hello!"  said  Mr. 
Goble.     "All  alone?" 

Jill  was  about  to  say  that  the  condition  was  merely 
temporary  when  the  manager  went  on:  "Come  and  have  a 
bit  of  lunch." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Jill  with  the  politeness  of 
dislike,  "but  I'm  waiting  for  some  one." 

"Chuck  him!"  advised  Mr.  Goble  cordially. 

"No,  thanks,  I  couldn't,  really." 

The  cloud  began  to  descend  again  upon  Mr.  Goble's 
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SYNOPSIS :-JiM  Mariner  U 
engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Undcr- 
hill,  whose  mother  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  alliance,  and  exerl.^ 
all  her  energy  to  turn  her  son 
against  .Jill  One  day  Jill  comcx 
home  'c  find  thai  her  uncle  and 
trnsttr,  Major  Selby,  has  lost  hir 
entire  fortune  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
ihange.  The  same  day  she  re- 
ceives a  note  from  Derek  breaking 
off  the  engagement.  She  and  her 
uncle  decide  to  sell  the  house  and 
furniture  and  go  to  America. 
Here  she  stays  vnth  an  abnoi^t 
unknown  uncle  at  Brookport, 
while  Major  Selby  goes  on  to 
New  York  to  retrieve  their  folk  n 
fortunes.  The  house  at  Brook- 
port  proves  a  cheerless  abode,  and 
Jill,  with  only  twenty  dollars, 
leaves  for  New  York,  intent  on 
finding  her  Uncle  Chris.  Mean- 
while Sir  Derek's  world  thinks  he 
has  thrown  up  Jill  on  account  of 
her  financial  losses  and  decides 
to  make  things  hot  for  him.  Jill, 
almost  penniless  and  una\>le  to 
find  her  Uncle  Chris,  confronts 
New  York.  Here  she  meets 
Nellie  Bryant,  an  actress,  who 
advises  her  to  seek  employment 
with  Goble  and  Cohn,  theatrical 
producers.  Jill  accepts  the  ad- 
vice and  being  new  to  the  theat- 
rical world  makes  a  bold  entrance 
and  makes  an  immediate  cort- 
quest  of  the  susceptible  heart  of 
Otis  Pilkington,  who  is  acting  as 
the  "Angel"  of  the  Rose  of  Amer- 
ica company,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  chorus  learns  something  of 
stage  life.   While  having  tea  with 

Pilkington,  Uncle  Chris,  who  does  not  know  of  her  presence 
in  New  York,  drops  in.  Jill  learns  of  his  unique  method 
of  living  in  the  city,  by  borrowing  the  apartment  of  people  who 
are  out  of  town.  Being  led  to  his  latest  home  and  left  by  her 
uncle,  Jill  is  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  owner,  who 
turns  out  to  be  Wally  Mason.  In  the  meantime,  Freddie 
Rooke,  a  friend  of  both  Jill  and  Derek,  arrives  in  America 
and,  with  the  idea  of  looking  after  Jill,  joins  the  men's  chorus. 


brow.  He  was  accustomed  to  having  these  invitations 
of  his  treated  as  royal  commands. 

"Come  along!" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  impossible." 

Mr.  Goble  subjected  her  to  a  prolonged  stare,  seemed 
about  to  speak,  changed  his  mind,  and  swung  off  moodily 
in  the  direction  of  the  grillroom. 

He  had  hardly  gone  when  Wally  appeared. 

"What  was  he  saying  to  you?"  demanded  Wally. 

"He  was  asking  me  to  lunch." 

Wally  was  silent  for  a  moment.  His  good-natured 
face  wore  an  unwonted  scowl. 

"He  went  in  there,  of  course?"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
grillroom. 

"Yes." 

"Then  let's  go  into  the  other  room,"  said  Wally.  He 
regained  his  good  humor.  "It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to 
come.     I  didn't  know  whether  you  would  be  able  to." 

"It  was  very  nice  of  you  to  invite  me." 

Wally  grinned.  "How  perfect  our  manners  are!  It's 
a  treat  to  listen!  How  did  you  know  that  that  was  the 
one  hat  in  New  York  I  wanted  you  to  wear?" 

"Oh,  these  things  get  about.     Do  you  like  it?" 

"It's  wonderful.     Let's  take  this  table,  shall  we?" 

'T*HEY  sat  down.  At  the  end  of  the  room  an  orchestra 
A  was  playing  a  tune  that  she  remembered  and  liked. 
Her  mind  went  back  to  the  last  occasion  on  which  she 
and  Wally  had  sat  opposite  each  other  at  a  restaurant. 
She  returned  to  the  present  to  find  Wally  speaking  to  her. 

"You  left  very  suddenly  the  other  night,"  said  Wally. 

"I  didn't  want  to  meet  Freddie." 

Wally  looked  at  her  commiseratingly.  "I  don't  want 
to  spoil  your  lunch,"  he  said,  "but  Freddie  knows  all. 


Mr.  Rooke,  who  appears  quite  simple  and  unspoiled  by  success." 


He  has  tracked  you  down.  He  met  Nelly  Bryant,  whom 
he  seems  tohave  made  friends  with  in  London,  and  she  told 
him  where  you  were  and  what  yu  were  doing.  For  a 
girl  who  fled  at  his  mere  approac>-  ihe  night  before  last, 
you  don't  seem  very  agitated  by  the  ntv/s,"  he  said  as  JilL 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"You  haven't  heard?" 

"Heard  what?" 

"Freddie  got  Mr.  Pilkington  to  put  him  in  the  chorus: 
of  the  piece.  He  was  rehearsing  when  I  arrived  at  the 
theatre  this  morning,  and  having  a  terrible  time  with  Mr. 
Miller.  And,  later  on,  Mr.  Goble  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
man  who  was  playing  the  Englishman,  and  the  man  threw 
up  his  part,  and  Mr.  Goble  said  he  could  get  anyone  in  the 
chorus  to  play  it  just  as  well,  and  he  chose  Freddie.  So 
now  Freddie  is  one  of  the  principals,  and  bursting  withi 
pride!" 

Wally  threw  his  head  back  and  uttered  a  roar  of  appreci- 
ation, which  caused  a  luncher  at  a  neighboring  table  to  drop* 
an  oyster  which  he  was  poising  in  mid-air. 

"Don't  make  such  a  noise!"  said  Jill  severely.  "Every- 
one's looking  at  you." 

"I  must!  It's  the  most  priceless  thing  I  ever  heard. 
I've  always  maintained,  and  I  always  will  maintain,  that 
for  pure  lunacy  nothing  can  touch  the  musical-comedy 
business.  There  isn't  anything  that  can't  happen  in 
musical  comedy.     'Alice  in  Wonderland'  is  nothing  to  it." 

"Have  you  felt  that  too?  That's  exactly  how  I  feel. 
It's  like  a  perpetual  Mad  Hatter's  Tea  Party." 

"But  what  on  earth  made  Freddie  join  the  company 
at  all?" 

A  sudden  gravity  descended  upon  Jill.  The  words 
had  reminded  her  of  the  thing  which  she  was  perpetually- 
striving  to  keep  out  of  her  thoughts. 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  be  there  to  keep  an  eye  on  me.'" 

Gravity  is  infectious.  Wally's  smile  disappeared. 
He,  too,  had  been  recalled  to  thoughts  which  were  not 
pleasant. 

WALLY    crumbled    his    roll.     There    was    a    serious, 
expression  on  his  face.     "Freddie  was  quite  right. 
I  didn't  think  he  had  so  much  sense." 

"Freddie  was  not  right,"  flared  Jill.  The  recollection 
of  her  conversation  with  that  prominent  artist  still  had  the : 
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power  to  fire  her  independent  soul.     "I'm  not  a  child. 

I  can  look  after  myself.      What  I  do  is  my  own  business." 
"I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  find  that  your  business  is 

several  people's  business.    I  am  interested  in  it  myself. 

I  don't  like  your  being  on  the  stage.     Now  bite  my  head 

off!" 

"It's  very   kind   of  you   to  bother  about   me.  ..." 
"I  said  'Bite  my  head  off!'     I  didn't  say  'Freeze  me!' 

I  take  the  license  of  an  old  friend  who  in  his  time  has  put 

worms  down  your  back,  and  I  repeat:  I  don't  like  your 

being  on  the  stage." 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  would  have  been  so" 

— Jill    sought    for    a    devastating    adjective — "so    mid- 
Victorian!" 

"As  far  as  you  are  concerned,   I'm  the  middest  Vic 

torian  in  existence.     Mid  is  my  middle  name."     Wally 

met  her  indignant  gaze  squarely.     "I — do — not — like — 

your — being — on — the — stage!  Especially  in  any  company 

which  Ike  Goble  is  running." 
"Why  Mr.  Goble  particularly?" 
"Because  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  you  ought  to  be 

coming  in  contact  with." 
"What  nonsense!" 
"It  isn't  nonsense  at  all.     I  suppose  you've  read  a  lot 

about  the  morals  of  theatrical  managers.  ..." 

"Yes.  And  it  seemed  to  me  exaggerated  and  silly." 
"So  it  is.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  most  of  them. 
As  a  general  thing,  they  are  very  decent  fellows — extra- 
ordinarily decent  if  you  think  of  the  position  they  are  in. 
I  don't  say  that  in  a  business  way  there's  much  they  won't 
try  and  put  over  on  you.  In  the  theatre,  when  it  comes  to 
business,  everything  goes  except  biting  and  gouging. 
'There's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  runs  north  of  fifty- 
three!'  If  you  alter  that  to  'north  of  Forty-first  Street,'  it 
doesn't  scan  as  well,  but  it's  just  as  true.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Golden  Rule  is 
suspended  there.  You  get  used  to  it  after  you  have  been 
in  the  theatre  for  a  while,  and,  except  for  leaving  your 
watch  and  pocketbook  at  home  when  you  have  to  pay  a 
call  on  a  manager,  and  keeping  your  face  to  him  so  that  he 
can't  get  away  with  your  back  collar  stud,  you  don't  take 
any  notice  of  it.  It's  all  a  game.  If  a  manager  swindles 
you,  he  wins  the  hole  and  takes  the  honor.  If  you  foil 
him,  you  are  one  up.  In  either  case  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  pleasantness  of  your  relations.  You  go  on  calling 
him  by  hLs  first  name,  and  he  gives  you  a  couple  of  cigars 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  says  you're  a  good  kid. 
There  is  nothing  personal  in  it.  He  has  probably  done  his 
l)est  friend  out  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  the  same  morning, 
and  you  see  them  lunching  together  after  the  ceremony  as 
happily  as  possible.  You've  got  to  make  allowances 
for  managers.  They  are  the  victims  of  heredity.  When 
a  burglar  marries  a  hat-check  girl,  their  offspring  goes  into 
the  theatrical  business  automatically,  and  he  can't  shake 
off  the  early  teaching  which  he  imbibed  at  his  father's 
knee.     But  morals.  ..." 

WALLY  broke  off  to  allow  the  waiter  to  place  a  fried 
sole  before  him.     Waiters  always  select  the  moment 
when  we  are  talking  our  best  to  intrude  themselves. 

"As  regards  morals,"  resumed  Wally,  "that  is  a  different 
matter.  Most  managers  are  respectable,  middle- 
aged  men  with  wives  and  families.  They  are 
in  the  business  to  make  money,  and  they  don't 
want  anything  else  out  of  it.  The  girls  in  their 
companies  are  like  so  many  clerks  to  them,  just 
machines  that  help  to  bring  the  money  in.  They 
don't  know  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  speak  to.  But 
our  genial  Ike  is  not  like  that."  Wally  consumed 
a  mouthful  of  sole.  "Ike  Goble  is  a  bad  citizen. 
He  paws!  He's  a  slinker  and  a  prowler  and  a 
leerer.  He's  a  pest  and  a  worm!  He's  fat  and 
soft  and  flabby.  He  has  a  greasy  soul,  a  withered 
heart,  and  an  eye  like  a  codfish.  Not  knocking 
him  of  course!"  added  Wally  magnanimously. 
"Far  be  it  from  me  to  knock  anyone!  But, 
speaking  with  the  utmost  respect  and  viewing 
him  in  the  most  favorable  light,  he's  a  combin- 
ation of  tomcat  and  the  things  you  see  when  you 
turn  over  a  flat  stone!  Such  are  the  reasons  why 
I  am  sorry  that  you  are  in  his  company." 

Jill  had  listened  to  this  diatribe  with  a  certain 
uneasiness.  Her  brief  encounters  with  Mr.  Goble 
told  her  that  every  word  was  probably  true.  She 
could  still  feel  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  being 
inspected  by  the  eye  which  Wally  had  compared 
— quite  ju.stly — to  that  of  a  codfish.  But  her  pride 
forbade  any  admission  of  weakness. 
"I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Wally.  "And  you 
could  probably  take  care  of  yourself  if  you  fell 
into  a  muddy  pond.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  stand 
on  the  bank  and  watch  you  doing  it.  I  know 
what  girls  in  the  chorus  have  to  go  through. 
Hanging  about  for  hours  in  drafts,  doing  nothing, 
while  the  principals  go  through  their  scenes,  and 
yelled  at  if  they  try  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captiv- 
ity with  a  little  light  conversation.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  admitted  Jill.     "There  has  been  a  good 
lot  of  that." 


"There  always  is.  I  believe  if  the  stage  carpenter  was 
going  to  stick  a  screw  in  a  flat,  they  would  call  a  chorus 
rehearsal  to  watch  him  do  it.  Jill,  you  must  get  out  of  it. 
It's  no  life  for  you.     The  work — " 

"I  like  the  work." 

"While  it's  new,  perhaps,  but — " 

Jill  interrupted  him  passionately.  "Oh,  can't  you 
understand!"  she  cried.  "I  want  the  work.  I  need  it.  I 
want  something  to  do,  something  to  occupy  my  mind. 
I  hate  talking  about  it,  but  you  know  how  things  are  with 
me.  Freddie  must  have  told  you.  Even  if  he  didn't, 
you  must  have  guessed,  meeting  me  here  all  alone  ,and 
remembering  how  things  were  when  we  last  met.  You 
must  understand!  Haven't  you  ever  had  a  terrible  shock 
or  a  dreadful  disappointment  that  seemed  to  smash  up  the 
whole  world?  And  didn't  you  find  that  the  only  possible 
thing  to  do  was  to  work  and  work  and  work  as  hard  as  ever 
you  could?  When  I  first  came  to  America  I  nearly  went 
mad.  Uncle  Chris  sent  me  dowm  to  a  place  on  Long  Island 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  think.  I  couldn't 
stand  it:  I  ran  away  and  came  to  New  York  and  met 
Nelly  Bryant,  and  got  this  work  to  do.  It  saved  me.  It 
kept  me  busy  all  day  and  tired  me  out,  and  didn't  give  me 
time  to  think.  The  harder  it  is  the  better  it  suits  me.  It's 
an  antidote.  I  simply  wouldn't  give  it  up  now.  As  for 
what  you  were  saying,  I  must  put  up  with  that.  The 
other  girls  do,  so  why  shouldn't  I?" 

"They  are  toughened  to  it." 

"Then  I  must  get  toughened  to  it.  What  else  is  there 
for  me  to  do?     I  must  do  something." 

"Marry  me!"  said  Wally,  reaching  across  the  table  and 
putting  his  hand  on  hers.  The  light  in  his  eyes  lit  up  his 
homely  face  like  a  lantern. 

THE  suddenness  of  it  startled  Jill  into  silence.  She 
snatched  her  hand  away  and  drew  back,  looking  at 
him  in  wonderment.  She  was  confusedly  aware  of  a 
babble  of  sound — people  talking,  people  laughing,  the 
orchestra  playing  a  lively  tune.  All  her  senses  seemed  to 
have  become  suddenly  more  acute.  She  was  intensely 
alive  to  small  details.  Then,  abruptly,  the  whole  world 
condensed  itself  into  two  eyes  that  were  fastened  upon  hers 
— compelling  eyes  which  she  felt  a  panic  desire  to  avoid. 

She  turned  her  head  away,  and  looked  out  into  the 
restaurant.  It  seemed  incredible  that  all  these  people, 
placidly  intent  upon  their  food  and  their  small  talk,  should 
not  be  staring  at  her,  wondering  what  she  was  going  to  say, 
nudging  each  other  and  speculating.  Their  detachment 
made  her  feel  alone  and  helpless.  She  was  nothing  to 
them,  and  they  did  not  care  what  happened  to  her,  just  as 
she  had  been  nothing  to  those  frozen  marshes  down  at 
Brookport.  She  was  alone  in  an  indifferent  world,  with 
her  own  problems  to  settle  for  herself. 

Other  men  had  asked  Jill  to  marry  them— a  full  dozen 
of  them,  here  and  there  in  country  houses  and  at  London 
dances,  before  she  had  met  and  loved  Derek  Underbill, 
but  nothing  that  she  had  had  in  the  way  of  experience  had 
prepared 
her  for  Wal- 
ly. These 
others  had 


rather  lika  the  Babta  in  th«  Wood." 


given  her  time  to  marshal  her  forces,  to  Collect  herself 
to  weigh  them  thoughtfully  in  the  balance.  Before 
speaking  they  had  signaled  their  devotion  in  a  hundred 
perceptible  ways— by  their  pinkness,  their  stammering 
awkwardness,  by  the  glassy  look  in  their  eyes.  They  had 
not  shot  a  proposal  at  her  like  a  bullet  from  out  of  the 
cover  of  a  conversation  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
emotions  at  all. 

Yet,  now  that  the  shock  of  it  was  dying  away,  she  began 
to  remember  signs  she  should  have  noticed,  speeches 
which  ought  to  have  warned  her.  .  . 

"Wally!"  she  gasped. 

She  found  that  he  affected  her  in  an  entirely  different 
fashion  from  the  luckless  dozen  of  those  London  days. 
He  seemed  to  matter  more,  to  be  more  important,  almost— 
though  she  rebelled  at  the  word  —  more  dangerous. 

"Let  me  take  you  out  of  it  all!  You  aren't  fit  for  this 
sort  of  life.     I  can't  bear  to  see  you.  .  .  " 

TILL  bent  forward  and  touched  his  hand.  He  started 
•J  as  though  he  had  been  burned.  The  muscles  of  his 
throat  were  working. 

"Wally,  it's — "  She  paused  for  a  word.  "Kind"  was 
horrible.  It  would  have  sounded  cold,  almost  super- 
cilious. "Sweet"  was  the  sort  of  thing  she  could  imagine 
Lois  Denham  saying  to  her  friend  Izzy.  She  began  her 
sentence  again.  "You're  a  dear  to  say  that,  but.  .  " 
Wally  laughed  chokingly. 

"You  think  I'm  altruistic?  I'm  not.  I'm  just  as  selfish 
and  self-centered  as  any  other  man  who  wants  a  thing  very 
badly.  I'm  as  altruistic  as  a  child  crying  for  the  moon. 
I  want  you  to  marry  me  because  I  love  you,  because  there 
never  was  anybody  like  you,  because  you're  the  whole 
world,  because  I  always  have  loved  you.  I've  been 
dreaming  about  you  for  a  dozen  years,  thinking  about  you, 
wondering  about  you— wondering  where  you  were,  what 
you  were  doing,  how  you  looked.  I  used  to  think  that  it 
was  just  sentimentality,  that  you  merely  stood  for  a  time  of 
my  life  when  I  was  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  since. 
I  used  to  think  that  you  were  just  a  sort  of  peg  on  which  f 
was  hanging  a  pleasant  sentimental  regret  for  days  which 
could  never  come  back.  You  were  a  memory  that  seemed 
to  personify  all  the  other  memories  of  the  best  time  of  my 
life.  You  were  the  goddess  of  old  associations.  Then  I 
met  you  in  London,  and  it  was  different.  I  wanted  you— 
you!  I  didn't  want  you  because  you  recalled  old  times  and 
were  associated  with  dead  happinesses,  I  wanted  pou' 
I  knew  I  loved  you  directly  you  spoke  to  me  at  the  theatre 
that  night  of  the  fire.  I  loved  your  voice  and  your  eyes 
and  your  smile  and  your  courage.  And  then  you  told  me 
you  were  engaged.  I  might  have  expected  it,  but  I 
couldn't  keep  my  jealousy  from  showing  itself,  and  you 
snubbed  me  as  I  deserved.  But  now.  .  .  things  are 
different  now.  Everything's  different,  except  my  love  " 
Jill  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  beside  her.  A  man  at  the 
next  table,  a  corpulent,  red-faced  man,  had  begun  to  stare 
He  could  have  heard  nothing,  for  Wally  had  spoken  in  a 
low  voice,  but  apparently  something  more  inter- 
esting was  happening  at  their  table  than  at  any 
of  the  other  tables,  and  he  was  watching  with  a 
bovine  inquisitiveness  which  affected  Jill  with  a 
sense  of  outrage.  A  moment  before,  she  had  re- 
sented the  indifference  of  the  outer  world.  Now, 
this  one  staring  man  seemed  like  a  watching 
multitude.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
felt  that  the  red-faced  man  suspected  it. 

"Wally.  .  .  "  Her  voice  broke.  "It's  impos- 
sible." 

"Why?    Why,  Jill?" 
"Because.  .  .  Oh,  it's  impossible!" 
There  was  a  silence. 

"Because.  .  .  "  He  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  speaking.     "Because  of  Underbill?" 

Jill  nodded.  She  felt  wretched.  The  mon- 
strous incongruity  of  her  surroundings  oppressed 
her.  The  orchestra  had  dashed  into  a  rollicking 
melody,  which  set  her  foot  tapping  in  spite  of 
herself.  At  a  near-by  table  somebody  was  shout- 
ing with  laughter.  Two  waiters  at  a  service  stand 
were  close  enough  for  her  to  catch  snatches  of 
their  talk.  They  were  arguing  about  an  order  of 
fried  potatoes.  Once  again  her  feelings  veered 
round,  and  she  loathed  the  detachment  of  the 
world.  Her  heart  ached  for  Wally.  She  could 
not  look  at  him,  but  she  knew  exactly  what  she 
would  see  if  she  did — honest,  pleading  eyes  search- 
ing her  face  for  something  which  she  could  not 
give. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

The  table  creaked.  Wally  leaned  farther  for- 
ward. He  seemed  like  something  large  and 
pathetic — a  big  dog  in  trouble.  She  hated  to  be 
hurting  him.  And  all  the  time  her  foot  tapped 
accompaniment  to  the  ragtime  tune. 

"But  you  can't  live  all  your  life  with  a  mem- 
ory," said  Wally. 

Jill  turned  and  faced  him.  His  eyes  seemed  to 
leap  at  her,  and  they  were  just  as  she  had  pictured 
them. 
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"You  don't  understand,"  she  said  gently.  "You 
don't  understand." 

"It's  ended.    It's  over." 

Jill  shook  her  head. 

"You  can't  still  love  him,  after  what  has  happened!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jill  unhappily. 

The  words  seemed  to  bewilder  Wally  as  much  as  they 
had  bewildered  P'reddie. 

"You  don't  know!" 

Jill  shut  her  eyes  tight.  Wally  quivered.  It  was  a 
trick  she  had  had  as  a  child.  In  perplexity,  she  had  al- 
ways screwed  up  her  eyes  just  like  that,  as  if  to  shut  herself 
up  in  herself. 

"Don't  talk  for  a  minute,  Wally,"  she  said.  "I  want  to 
think." 

HER  eyes  opened.  "It's  like  this,"  she  said.  He  had 
seen  her  look  at  him  in  exactly  the  same  way  a  hundred 
times.  "I  don't  suppose  1  can  make  you  understand, 
but  this  is  how  it  is.  Suppose  you  had  a  room,  and  it  was 
full— of  things.  Furniture.  And  there  wasn't  any  space 
left.  You— you  couldn't  put  anything  else  in  till  you  had 
taken  all  that  out,  could  you?  It  might  not  be  worth 
anything,  but  it  would  still  be  there,  taking  up  all  the 
room." 

Wally  nodded.  "Yes,"  he 
said.     "I  see." 

"My  heart's  full,  Wally  dear. 
I  know  it's  just  lumber  that's 
choking  it  up,  but  it's  difficult 
to  get  it  out.  It  takes  time 
getting  it  out.  I  put  it  in, 
thinking  it  was  wonderful  furni- 
ture, the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world,  and— I  was  cheated.  It 
was  just  lumber.  But  it's 
there.  It's  still  there.  It's 
thene  all  the  time.  And  what 
am  I  to  do?" 

The  orchestra  crashed,  and 
was  silent.  The  sudden  still- 
ness seemed  to  break  a  spell. 
The  world  invaded  the  little 
island  where  they  sat.  A  chat- 
tering party  of  girls  and  men 
brushed  past  them.  The  waiter, 
judging  that  they  had  been 
there  long  enough,  slipped  a 
strip  of  paper,  decorously  turn- 
ed upside  down,  in  front  of 
Wally.  He  took  the  money 
and  went  away  to  get  change. 

WALLY  turned  to  Jill.    "I 
understand,"   he  said. 
"All  this  hasn't  happened,  and 
we're  just  as  good  pals  as  be- 
fore?" 

"Yes." 

"But.  .  .  "  He  forced  a 
laugh.  .  .  ."Mark  my  words, 
a  time  may  come,  and  then.  .!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jill. 

"A  time  may  come,"  repeat- 
ed Wally.  "At  any  rate,  let  me 
think  so.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me.  It's  for  you  to  de- 
cide, absolutely.  I'm  not  going  to  pursue  you  with  my 
addresses!  If  ever  you  get  that  room  of  yours  emptied, 
you  won't  have  to  hang  out  a  'To  Let'  sign.  I  shall  be 
waiting,  and  you  will  know  where  to  find  me.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  yours  to  command,  Wallace  Mason.  Is  that 
clear?" 

"Quite  clear."  Jill  looked  at  him  affectionately. 
"There's  nobody  I'd  rather  open  that  room  to  than  you, 
Wally.    You  know  that." 

"Is  that  the  solemn  truth?" 

"The  solemn  truth!" 

"Then,"  said  Wally,  "in  two  minutes  you  will  see  a 
startled  waiter.  There  will  be  about  fourteen  dollars 
change  out  of  that  twenty  he  took  away.  I'm  going  to 
give  it  all  to  him." 

"You  mustn't!" 

"Every  cent!"  said  Wally  firmly.  "And  that  young 
Greek  brigand  who  stole  my  hat  at  the  door  is  going  to  get 
a  dollar!  That,  as  our  ascetic  and  honorable  friend  Goble 
would  say,  is  the  sort  of  little  guy  /  am!" 

The  red-faced  man  at  the  next  table  eyed  them  as  they 
went  out,  leaving  behind  them  a  waiter  who  clutched 
totteringly  for  support  at  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Had  a  row,"  he  decided,  "but  made  it  up." 

He  called  for  a  toothpick. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ON  THE  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City,  that  much- 
enduring  seashore  resort  which  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  so  many  musical  plays,  there  stands  an  all-day  and 
all-night  restaurant,  under  the  same  management  and 
offering  the  same  noisy  hospitality  as  the  one  in  Columbus 


Circle  at  which  Jill  had  taken  her  first  meal  on  arriving  m 
New  York.  At  least,  ite  ho«piUlity  is  noisy  during  the 
waking  and  working  hours  of  the  day;  but  there  are  mom- 
ents when  it  has  an  almost  cloistral  calm,  and  the  cus- 
tomer, abashed  by  the  cold  calm  of  its  snowy  marble  and 
the  silent  gravity  of  the  white-robed  attendants,  uncon- 
sciouiily  lowers  his  voice  and  tries  to  keep  his  feet  from 
shuffling,  like  one  in  a  temple. 

The  members  of  the  chorus  of  "The  Rose  of  America, 
dropping  in  by  ones  and  twos  at  sbc  o'clock  in  the  morning 
about  two  weeks  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  spoke  in  whispers  and  gave  their  orders  for  break- 
fast in  a  subdued  undertone. 

The  dress  rehearsal  had  just  dragged  its  weary  length 
to  a  close.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  dwellers  in  Atlantic 
City,  who  seem  to  live  entirely  for  pleasure,  to  attend  a 
species  of  vaudeville  f)erformance -incorrectly  termed  a 
sacred  concert— on  Sunday  nights;  and  it  had  been  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  concert  scenery  could  be 
moved  out  of  the  theatre  and  the  first  act  set  of  "The 
Rose  of  America"  moved  in.  And,  as  by  some  unwritten 
law  of  the  drama,  no  dress  rehearsal  can  begin  without  a 
delay  of  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  curtain  had  not 
gone  up  on  Mr.  Miller's  opening  chorus  till  half  past  two. 

There  had  been  dress  parades,  conferences,  interminable 


a   battered   and   dragrffled   company. 


arguments  between  the  stage  director  and  a  mysterious 
man  in  shirt  sleeves  about  the  lights,  more  dress  parades, 
further  conferences,  hitches  with  regard  to  the  sets,  and 
another  outbreak  of  debate  on  the  subject  of  blues,  ambers, 
and  the  management  of  the  "spot,"  which  was  worked  by  a 
plaintive  voice,  answering  to  the  name  of  Charlie,  at  the 
back  of  the  family  circle.  But  by  six  o'clock  a  complete, 
if  ragged,  performance  had  been  given,  and  the  chorus, 
who  had  partaken  of  no  nourishment  since  dinner  on  the 
previous  night,  had  limped  off  round  the  corner  for  a  bite 
of  breakfast  before  going  to  bed. 

'TpHEY  were  a  battered  and  a  draggled  company, 
A  some  with  dark  circles  beneath  their  eyes,  others 
blooming  with  the  unnatural  scarlet  of  the  make-up 
which  they  had  been  too  tired  to  take  off.  The  Duchess, 
haughty  to  the  last,  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  head  on  the 
table.  The  red-headed  Babe  was  lying  back  in  her  chair, 
staring  at  the  ceiling.  The  Southern  girl  blinked  like  an 
owl  at  the  morning  sunshine  out  on  the  boardwalk. 

The  Cherub,  whose  triumphant  youth  had  brought 
her  almost  fresh  through  a  sleepless  night,  contributed  the 
only  remark  made  during  the  interval  of  waiting  for  the 
meal. 

"The  fascination  of  a  stage  life!  Why  girls  leave 
home!"  She  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the  little  mirror  of 
her  vanity  bag.  "It  is  a  face!"  she  murmured  reflectively. 
"But  I  should  hate  to  have  to  go  around  with  it  long!" 

A  sallow  young  man,  with  the  alertness  peculiar  to  those 
who  work  on  the  night  shifts  of  restaurants,  dumped  a 
tray  down  on  the  table  with  a  clatter. 

T^he  Duchess  woke  up.  Babe  took  her  eyes  off  the 
ceiling.  The  Southern  girl  ceased  to  look  at  the  sunshine. 
Already,  at  the  mere  sight  of  food,  the  extraordinary 


recuperative  powers  of  the  theatrical  worker  had  begun 
to  assert  themselves.  In  five  minutes  these  girls  would  be 
feeling  completely  restored  and  fit  for  anything. 

Conversation  broke  out  with  the  first  sip  of  coffee,  and 
the  calm  of  the  restaurant  was  shattered.  Its  day  had 
begun. 

"If  s  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken,"  said  the  Cherub, 
hungrily  attacking  her  omelet.  "And  the  wortht  is 
yet  to  come.  I  thuppose  all  you  old  dears  realithe  that 
this  show  will  have  to  be  rewritten  from  end  to  end,  and 
we'll  be  rehearthing  day  and  night  all  the  time  we're  on  the 
road." 

"Why?"    Lois   Denham   spoke   with   her   mouth   full. 
"What's  wrong  with  it?" 
The  Duchess  took  a  sip  of  coffee. 

"Don't  make  me  laugh!"  she  pleaded.  "What's  wrong 
with  it?  What's  right  with  it,  one  would  feel  more  in- 
clined to  ask?" 

"One  would  feel  thtill  more  inclined,"  said  the  Cherub, 
"to  athk  why  one  was  thuch  a  chump  as  to  let  oneself  in 
for  this  sort  of  thing  when  one  hears  on  all  sides  that 
waitresses  earn  thixty  dollars  a  month." 

"The  numbers  are  all  right,"  argued  Babe.  "I  don't 
mean  the  melodies,  but.^Johnny  has  arranged  some  good 
business." 

"He  always  does,"  said  the 
Southern  girl.  "Some  more 
buckwheat  cakes,  please.  But 
what  about  the  book?" 

"I  never  listen  to  the  book." 
The  Cherub  laughed.  "You're 
too  good  to  yourself!  I  listened 
to  it  right  along,  and,  take  it 
from  me,  it's  sad!  Of  courthe 
they'll  have  it  fixed.  We  can't 
open  in  New  York  like  this. 
My  professional  reputation 
wouldn't  thtand  it!  Didn't 
you  thee  Wally  Mason  in  front, 
making  notes?  They've  got 
him  down  to  do  the  rewriting." 
Jill,  who  had  been  listening 
in  a  dazed  way  to  the  conver- 
sation, fighting  against  the 
waves  of  sleep  which  flooded 
over  her,  woke  up. 

"Was  Wally — was  Mr.  Ma- 
son there?" 

"Sure.    Sitting  at  the  back." 

JILL  could  not  have  said 
whether  she  was  glad  or 
sorry.  She  had  not  seen  Wally 
since  that  afternoon  when  they 
lunched  together  at  the  Cos- 
mopolis,  and  the  rush  of  the 
final  weeks  of  rehearsals  had 
given  her  little  opportunity  for 
thinking  of  him. 

At  the  back  of  her  mind  had 
been  the  feeling  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  have  to  think  of 
him,  but  for  two  weeks  she  had 
been  too  tired  and  too  busy  to 
re-examine  him  as  a  factor  in 
her  life.  There  had  been  times 
when  the  thought  of  him  had 
been  like  the  sunshine  on  a  winter  day,  warming  her 
with  almost  an  impersonal  glow  in  moments  of  de- 
pression. And  then  some  sharp,  poignant  memory  of 
Derek  would  come  to  blot  him  out.  She  remembered  the 
image  she  had  used  to  explain  Derek  to  Wally,  and  the 
truth  of  it  came  home  to  her  more  strongly  than  ever. 
Whatever  Derek  might  have  done,  he  was  in  her  heart  and 
she  could  not  get  him  out.  She  wondered  whether  she 
wanted  to  get  him  out.  .  .  . 

She  came  out  of  her  thoughts  to  find  that  the  talk  had 
taken  another  turn. 

"And  the  wortht  of  it  is,"  the  Cherub  was  saying, 
"we  shall  rehearthe  all  day  and  give  a  show  every  night  and 
work  ourselves  to  the  bone,  and  then,  when  they're  good 
and  ready,  they'll  fire  one  of  us!" 

"That's  right!"  agreed  the  Southern  girl. 
"They  couldn't!"  Jill  cried. 

"You  wait!"  said  the  Cherub.  "They'll  never  open 
in  New  York  with  thirteen  girls.  Ike's  much  too  thuper- 
stitious." 

"But  they  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that  after  we've 
all  worked  so  hard!" 

There  was  a  general  burst  of  sardonic  laughter.     Jill's 

opinion  of  the  chivalry  of  theatrical  managers  seemed  to  be 

higher   than    that   of   her   more   experienced    colleagues. 

"They'll  do  anything,"  the  Cherub  confidently  assured 

her.  . 

"You  don't  know  the  half  of  it,  dearie,"  scoffed  Lois 
Denham.     "You  don't  know  the  half  of  it!" 

"Wait  till  you've  been  in  as  many  shows  as  I  have," 
said  Babe,  shaking  her  red  locks.  "The  usual  thing  is  to 
keep  a  girl  slaving  her  head  off  all  through  the  road 
Continued  on  page  53 
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ONE  of  the  first  calls  Dan  MacCarty  made 
on  his  return  with  his  squad  from  spring 
training  was  on  Sadie  Macdonald.     No, 
it  was  not  the  kind  of  call  you  might,  right  away, 
think  it  was.     Dan  was  a  grizzled,  mahogany- 
faced  grandfather,  though  you'd  hardly  have 
suspected    it    from 
his  looks  and  activ- 
ity.       More    than 
twenty    years    had 
passed  since  he 
abandoned  his  role 
as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  shortstops 
the  game  had  ever 
known,  and,  while 
he  had  years  of  good 
ball    in    him    yet, 
accepted  the  graver 
and  more  dignified 
position  of  manager. 
And  he  had  been  a 
success  all  the  way 
through.    He  knew 
the  game,  inside  and 
out,    was    a    keen 
judge  of  men,  and 
understood    every- 
thing about  players. 

Sadie  was  a  young  i 

lady  in  her  twenty- 
third  year,  and  she 
presided  over  the 
news  stand  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  in  ■ 
Chester,  the  town 
over  whose  ball  team 
Dan  was  lord  and 
ruler.  Dan  used  to 
say  that  Sadie  had 
more  sense  than 
nine-tenths  of  the 
men  you  met,  and 
knew  more  about 
baseball  than  most 
of  the  players.  The 
latter,  he  always 
added,  might  not 
seem  to  be  high 
praise.  Naturally 
you  would  wish  to 
know  what  she  was  like.  She  was  a  small  girl  as  to  size, 
alert,  trim  and  capable.  Of  course  she  was  attractive 
or  this  story  would  never  have  come  to  be  written;  but  if 
you  desired  corroborative  evidence  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  watch  the  boys  flock  about  her  counter.  She  sold 
papers  and  magazines  and  books.  You  could  buy  candy 
or  theatre  tickets  from  her,  and  she  did  quite  a  live  trade 
in  the  knick-knacks  that  lure  the  quarters  and  halves  and 
dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the  travelling  public.  Therein 
her  attractiveness  counted  largely.  She  was  a  business 
woman,  and  while  she  would  not  be  discourteous  to  un- 
profitable idlers  who  wanted  to  while  away  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  pleasant  chat,  she  made  it  plain  that  she  was  back 
of  the  counter  to  dispose  of  her  stock  and  not  to  merely 
amu.se  the  public. 

And  with  all  her  attractiveness  no  girl  in  Chester 
trusted  less  to  adventitious  arts.  She  generally  wore  some 
kind  of  dark  dress,  very  simple,  extremely  neat,  conspicu- 
ously inconspicuous  but  amazingly  effective,  what? 
Powder?  Hardly  a  suspicion  of  it.  Rouge?  Not  the 
faintest  suggestion.  Beneficent  nature  had  attended  to 
Sadie's  color  scheme  and  made  a  very  neat  bit  of  work  of  it. 
Her  brown  hair  was  neither  bobbed  nor  banged  nor  mar- 
celled. She  never  resembled,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a 
savage  warrior  with  his  headcovering  all  frizzed  out  for 
militant  purposes.  There  was  a  parting  evenly  down  the 
middle  of  her  head,  and  on  each  side  the  hair  was  swept 
back  smoothly  over  the  temples  and  above  the  shell- 
pink  ears,  and  gathered  into  a  neatly  braided  bun  at  the 
back.  Envious  girls  said  she  was  rather  ridiculously  old- 
fa.shioned,  but  the  male  section  of  the  population  did  not 
agree  with  them.  Sadie,  a.s  she  was,  was  just  about  all 
right.  But  don't  run  away  with  any  false  impressions. 
She  was  quite  sophisticated,  had  a  ready  tongue,  a  quick 
and  often  pungent  wit,  and  knew  the  ropes  as  well  as  the 
next.  She  could  be  sweet  as  honey  or  acidly  sharp  as 
vinegar;  it  all  depended  on  the  person  and  occasion.  So 
much  for  Sadie. 

NOT  many  men  received  the  welcoming  smile  that  was 
lavished  on  Dan  MacCarty  as  he  strode  sturdily  into 
the  lobby.  He  gave  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  loud  greeting 
to  the  clerks  atthe  deskandmade  his  way  to  Sadie's  stand. 
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Now  I  feel  I  can  take  my  hands  out  of  my  pockets  and  talk,**  said  Dan. 


They  shook  hands  over  the  tops  of  the  books  and  plunged 
into  an  interchange  of  news. 

"And  I'm  mighty  glad  to  get  home  again,"  said  Dan. 
"A  one-horse  kind  of  dump  that  training  place  down 
South.  When  it  didn't  rain  cats  and  dogs  it  was  like  a 
Turkish  bath,  but  we  got  the  boys  boiled  out  fairly  well, 
and  on  the  way  back  they  showed  form  in  the  road  games. 
With  a  bit  of  luck  we'll  come  somewhere  within  sight  of  the 
pennant  this  year." 

"Any  promising  new  stuff?"  asked  Sadie. 

"The  usual  raft,"  replied  Dan.  "Guess  the  scouts  have 
to  do  something  to  earn  their  salary,  but  most  of  them  must 
have  had  blinkers  on  when  they  picked  what  they  sent  me. 
Wonders  from  the  woods  and  sand  lots  with  averages 
ranging  up  to  the  four  figures  almost.  I've  brought  a  few 
back  with  me,  letting  the  others  loose  on  the  road,  but  the 
busher  game's  a  tough  one.  I've  paid  big  money  for  what 
seemed  like  real  stuff  and  they've  fallen  apart  before  the 
season's  been  weeks  old,  and  then  I've  let  go  more  than  one 
or  two  and  they've  turned  out  first  magnitude  stars.  But 
that's  all  in  the  gamble,  so  no  use  crying  over  it." 

"But  when  there's  picking  to  be  done  you  aren't  the 
worst  picker  in  the  world,  Dan,"  said  Sadie  comfortingly. 
"If  you've  passed  up  one  or  two  good  things  that  didn't 
look  like  it  at  the  time,  you've  uncovered  a  bunch  of  real 
ones,  and  put  them  where  they'd  never  have  reached  but 
for  you.  By  the  way  there's  a  young  fellow  staying  here 
in  the  hotel  who's  been  asking  every  day  when  you'd  be 
likely  to  be  back." 

"I  didn't  think  I  owed  a  dollar  in  the  world,"  Dan  replied. 

"He's  been  here  two  weeks,  doing  nothing  but  wander 
round  and  ask  about  you,"  she  continued.  "He  doesn't 
look  like  a  busher  for  he  isn't  green  enough,  and  he  hasn't 
talk  enough  to  be  an  insurance  agent,  and  he  isn't  fresh 
enough  to  be  selling  bonds  or  rubber  stock.  He  pays  his 
bills,  dresses  well,  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  business,  but 
just  wants  to  interview  Dan  MacCarty.  He's  got  me 
guessing,  and  he's  answering  no  roundabout  questions, 
though  of  course  I  wasn't  right  down  inquisitive." 

"Newspaper  chap  maybe?"  suggested  Dan. 

"Notflipenough,"Sadiedismi8sed  thehazard.  "Haven't 
seen  him  round  since  breakfast,  but  you'll  run  up  against 


him  all  right.  His  name's  Langden — Joe  Lang- 
den.     Well,  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Dan. 
You'd  find  the  madame  and  the  folks  all  right. 
I've  run  in  and  out  of  your  house  a  good  bit. 
You  open  up  home  practice  this  afternoon,  I 
hear?     I'd  like  to  run  up  and  look  over  what 
you've  got  but  can't 
to-day.       So   long, 
Dan,  and  good 
luck." 


T^  AN  didn't  waste 
'-^  much  time 
round  the  hotel,  but 
stopped  for  a  few 
words  with  the 
clerks  and  then  took 
his  departure.  He 
had  not  been  gone 
half  an  hour  when 
the  door  opened  to 
admit  a  young  man 
for  whose  coming 
Sadiehadbeengood- 
naturedly  watchful. 
He  seemed  to  read 
a  summons  in  her 
eyes  and  came  over 
to  the  news  stand. 
"Dan  MacCarty 
was  in  here  just 
now,"  she  said. 
"He's  been  gone 
*  .  half  an  hour.  I  took 

the  liberty  of  telling 
I  him    there    was    a 

gentleman  here  of 
the  name  of  Lang- 
den who'd  been  ask- 
ing for  him.  I  hope 
it  wasn't  too  great  a 
liberty." 

"Not  a  bit,"  he 
replied.  "My  name 
wouldn't  mean  any- 
thing to  him." 

He  was  a  lad 
about  Sadie's  age, 
tall  and  athletically 
built.  He  knew  how 
to  weargood  clothes. 
His  clean-shaven, 
well-featured  face  had  an  open-air  tan  upon  it,  and  there 
was  a  pleasant  gravity  in  its  good-humored  expression. 
Rather  a  decent  sort  of  lad  all  round. 

"No,  he  said  he  didn't  know  you,"  smiled  Sadie.  "And 
I  couldn't  enlighten  him  about  you,  though  I  said  I  didn't 
think  you  were  in  the  insurance  or  stock  or  bond  selling 
basiness,  and  Dan  was  pretty  sure  he  didn't  owe  any  money 
that  would  keep  collectors  buzzing  about  him.  There — 
you  might  think  I  was  real  inquisitive." 

"It's  the  last  thing  I'd  imagine  of  you,"  replied  the  baffl- 
ing young  man  with  a  smile. 

"Then  you  haven't  the  quick  imagination  I'd  have 
supposed,"    she    answered    audaciously,    but   fruitlessly. 
"Where  can  I  find  him?"  he  asked,  pleasantly  ignoring 
her  bid  for  information. 

"He'll  be  buzzing  all  round  town  this  morning,  I  guess," 
she  replied.  "But  if  you'd  go  up  to  the  Ball  Grounds  this 
afternoon  you'll  be  sure  to  find  him.  It's  the  first  home 
practice  to-day." 

"That's  where  I'll  go,"  he  said. 

"He'll  be  busy,  trying  out  the  bushers,"  she  added. 
"^aybe — maybe,  you're  in  that  line?"     And  shp  smiled 
again  very  demurely. 
"Maybe,"  he  laughed. 

"Close  as  a  clam,"  she  thought  as  she  turned  to  attend  to 
an  impatient  literature  buyer.  When  she  had  satisfied 
the  wants  of  her  customer  she  saw  Langden  walking  away. 
"The  long-legged  clam!"  she  exclaimed,  half  audibly, 
heedless  of  her  anatomological  knowledge  of  the  clam. 
Then  she  dismissed  Mr.  Langden  and  his  uncommunica- 
tive ways  from  her  mind  and  settled  down  to  business 
affairs. 

THE  Baseball  Grounds  were  a  hive  of  busiest  industry. 
The  day  was  warm,  a  brilliant  sun  shining  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky.  Near  the  stands  a  dozen  pitchers  were 
exercising,  the  thud  of  the  ball  in  the  catcher's  mitt  sound- 
ing pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  enthusiasts  who  sat  on 
stands  and  bleachers  watching  the  practice.  On  the 
diamond  a  batter  was  hitting  balls  to  the  infield  to  be 
fielded  swiftly  and  whizzed  across  from  bag  to  bag  in  the 
usual  bewildering  criss-cross.     Another  lusty  smiter  waa 


smashing  out  long  drives  to  the  outfield,  to  be  caught  and 
catapulted  back  with  long  easy  throws. 

Dan  MacCarty,  lord  of  the  domain,  stood  near  the  dug- 
out, resting  after  an  hour's  hard  worlc,  and  giving  an  eye 
to  the  work  that  was  going  on.  He  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  Langden  until  the  latter  was  quite  near  to 
him,  then  he  turned  and  saw  the  stranger.  Instinctively 
he  realized  that  this  must  be  the  man  Sadie  had  spoken  of. 
His  quick  eye  ran  over  the  newcomer  appraisingly  and  not 
disapprovingly.  He  might  be  newspaper,  or  he  might  be 
stocks  and  bonds.  No,  he  couldn't  be  stocks  and  bonds  and 
certainly  not  insurance;  no  man  in  either  line  of  industry 
would  tackle  a  baseball  manager  on  the  field  on  the  first 
day  of  practice  at  home.  Some  reporter  wanting  a  story, 
and  yet  Dan  could  discern  no  bulging  pocket  giving  away 
the  trade  of  the  notebook  owner. 

"Mr.  MacCarty?"  hazarded  the  young  man. 

"Guilty!"  replied  Dan.     "And  what  next?" 

He  noticed  now  for  the  first  time  a  suitcase  on  the  ground 
back  of  the  visitor  that  certainly  had  not  been  there  two 
minutes  before. 

"My  name's  Langden — Joe  Langden,  and  I'm  from 
Forest  Glade,"  said  the  arrival. 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Langden  of  Forest  Glade," 
responded  Dan.  "I'm  afraid,  though,  that  my  geography's 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  guess  Forest  Glade  wasn't 
In  the  atlas  I  used  as  a -kid.  I  go  down  one  place.  What  is 
It,  a  mine  prospect,  timber  limit,  or  townsite  that's  going 
.to  be  the  Chicago  of  Canada  when  the  .sixteen  projected 
railroads  run  Into  it?" 

"It's  a  town  all  right,"  spoke  up  Langden,  naming  a 
rather  wild  and  wooly  northern  section  of  a  middle  west 
Province.     "And  it's  a  comer  too." 

"I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  interrupted  Dan.  "But 
I've  got  all  the  oil  and  silver  and  timber  and  land  scrip  I 
■ever  aim  to  buy  right  in  the  desk  drawer  at  home  now. 
I'm  older  than  I  used  to  be,  and  I  guess  stingier.  Time  was 
when  I  smelt  millions  not  over-far  off,  but  now  I'm  satis- 
fied with  my  little  pay  check  and  a  roof  and  three  fairly 
square  meals  a  day.  You  can't  do  much  witl%the  boys  out 
there  either.  It  isn't  they  wouldn't  buy  if  they  could, 
they'd  fall  for  'most  anything,  as  you'd  be  able  to  figure  if 
^ou  see  the  brains  they  put  into  their  ball  playing,  but 
they're  all  stony  broke  and  there's  nothing  doing  with  the 
.club  treasurer  till  they've  pretty  well  cleared  up  what  they 
owe  him  on  advances  now.  Nothing  doing,  Mr.  Langden 
—nothing  stirring  at  all." 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  stock  or  bonds  or  selling 
.anything.     I'm  not  after  money,"  protested  the  visitor. 

"Shake  hands,"  grinned  Dan.  "You  must  be  a  lone 
ibird  in  this  kind  of  a  world.  Now  I  feel  I  can  take  my 
hands  out  of  my  pockets  and  talk.  I  got  into  a  habit 
,quite  a  while  back  of  putting  them  there  when  I  come 
.across  strangers  who  pine  for  my  acquaintance." 

"I  came  to  land  a  job  on  your  ball  team,"  said  Langden. 

"You  don't  say,"  responded  MacCarty  somewhat 
•staggered.  "It's  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  Sadie  to  be 
clean  wrong  in  her  guess.  Among  the  things  she  was  sure 
-you  weren't,  one  was  a  busher.  That's  one  time  I  have 
something  on  her.     And  what  kind  of  a  job  do  you  want?" 

"I've  pitched 
<quite  a  bit,"  said 
Langden.  "Eleven 
wins  and  three 
dosses  in  my  last 
;Season  with  Forest 
Glade.  We  won  the 
j)ennant  in  the  In- 
dian  County 
League.  But  centre 
field  is  my  right 
place,  and  that's 
what  I  want  to  land. 
I  batted  three  sixty- 
four  in  the  League, 
too." 

"You  don't  say!" 
rexclaimed  MacCar- 
ty. "We  could  do 
with  a  pitcher  who'd 
repeat  that  kind  of 
iperformance  with 
us.andtheteamisn't 
so  choked  up  with 
three  sixty-four  hit- 
ters that  we  couldn't 
find  room  for  just 
•one  more.  As  for 
centre  field  the  only 
flaw  on  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  is 
that  we  have  just 
now  a  centre  fielder 
who's  reckoned  the 
•best  in  that  posi- 
tion of  any  man 
in  the  world  bar, 
perhaps,  Tris 
:Speaker.  He's  still 
•a  good  insurance 
irisk  and  in  the  pinic 
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of  rude  health.     Moreover  he'.^;  „ .^i;  Httlo  wife  and 

three  helpless  kids  who  look  to  his  pay  envelope  for  sup- 
port. You  can  guess  therefore  that,  being  a  soft-heartied 
kind  of  man  at  times,  I  hate  to  turn  him  adrift,  especially 
as  the  last  three  seasons  he  has  topped  the  three  hundred 
mark  in  the  batting  averages,  which  for  this  League  of 
ours  is  pretty  nifty  hitting." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  land  Connor's  place,"  replied  the 
young  man.  "You  carry  utility  men  in  case  something 
goes  wrong  with  your  first  string,  and  I  guess  all  the  big 
league  stars  weren't  born  stars.  They  came  out  of  the 
bushes  and  worked  their  way  up.  From  what  they  say  of 
you,  Mr.  MacCarty,  you  don't  turn  a  man  down  till  you 
know  he  can't  make  good.  That  mistake  has  been  made 
before  to-day." 

"And  none  knows  it  better  than  I,"  answered  Mac- 
Carty. "It's getting  late  this  afternoon,  but  if  you  want  to 
get  into  uniform  and  show  what's  in  you  no  harm  will  be 
done  if  you  come  up  to-morrow  and  get  into  the  field  for  a 
while.  Still  I  tell  you  beforehand  this  ball  game,  as  a 
money  maker  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  There  are 
a  few  men  who  make  big  money,  and  when  folks  hear  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  men  like  Cobb  and  Johnson  and  Ruth  and 
Speaker  and  others  of  their  grade,  they  naturally  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  trade  is  a  big  paying  one.  There's 
another  side  to  it,  and  I'd  advise  a  young  man  with  pros- 
pects to  think  twice  before  he  gets  into  it.  Still,  advice  is 
the  last  thing  a  keen  youngster  wants,  as  a  rule.  Come  up, 
if  you  want  to,  to-morrow,  and  you  can  have  a  try-out. 
Heaven  knows  you  can't  be  any  worse  than  some  of  the 
bunch  I've  had  recommended  to  me  and  have  had  to  shoo 
off." 

ON  HIS  way  home  Dan  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  drop  in  at  the  hotel  and  have  a  word  with  Sadie. 
"Your  mystery  man  showed  up  this  afternoon,  Sadie," 
he  grinned.     "Seen  him  since?" 

"Not  since  morning,"  she  replied.  "I  tried  to  pump 
him,  but  he  was  dry  as  a-desert." 

"He  isn't  a  newspaper  man,  and  isn't  peddling  stock  or 
bonds  or  anything  like  that.  Girl,  he's  a  busher,  and  for 
all  his  appearance  and  rig  out  and  general  style  I  guess  he's 
about  the  greenest  that  ever  came  out  of  them,"  laughed 
Dan.  "He  comes  from  some  place  getting  on  toward  the 
North  Pole  called  Forest  Glade,  and  he  can  pitch  at  a  win- 
eleven-out-of-fourteen  clip,  and  can  bat  round  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four,  but  he  don't  care  to  pitch  and  thinks 
for  real  starry  work  he  ought  to  be  put  in  centre  field. 
I  didn't  mention  it  to  Sam  Connor  for  fear  Sam  might  lose 
sleep  over  it." 

"Centre  field!"  gasped  Sadie.  "He's  sure  got  his  nerve 
with  him." 

"You've  said  it,"  replied  Dan.  "Of  course  he  was 
modest  enough  to  say  that  he  didn't  expect  to  see  Sam 
fired  right  off,  but  back  of  his  mind  the  notion's  there.  I 
rode  him  a  bit  on  the  funny  horse,  but  he  took  it  all  right. 
He  asked  me  if  all  stars  didn't  come  out  of  the  bushes, 
and  of    course  that's  where  they  do  come  from,  one  in  a 


"The  Miseries  of  Msnd"  had  no  drawing  pover    oyer  them  this  tims. 


coon's  age.     The  end  of  it  was  I  told  him  to  come  up  ai 
show  his  paces  to-morrow." 

"Well,"  said  Sadie,  biting  her  lead  pencil  reflectively 
"if  he  does  make  good,  I'll  expect  a  little  bit  of  scoui 
commission." 

"You  said  he  wasn't  a  busher,"  grinned  Dan. 

"Maybe  he  isn't,"  she  replied.  "A  busher  is  the  way  a 
man  acts,  not  where  he  comes  from,  and  I've  a  hunch, 

"Come  on,  out  with  it,"  said  Dan,  his  smile  stretching; 
from  ear  to  ear. 

"I  said  he  didn't  look  like  a  busher,  and  I  stick  to  it.  He 
may  be  a  ball  player  all  the  same.  They're  born,  not  made. 
You  can  shape  pretty  fair  imitations  with  teaching  and 
training,  but  the  real  stars  have  it  with  them  right  from  the' 
start,"  maintained  Sadie. 

"And  that's  gospel,"  agreed  Dan.  "Anyway,  he'll  get 
a  show,  anybody's  entitled  to  that,  but  Sadie — !" 

"Well,  what?"  she  demanded  with  defiance  in  her  tones 
brought  there  by  something  teasing  in  his  manner. 

"And  he's  only  been  here  two  weeks — and  a  busher  too. 
There  must  be  something  to  him  out  of  the  common. 
When  I  run  across  Ira  Tarte  I'll  have  to  drop  him  a  warn- 
ing word,"  Dan  answered. 

"Ah,  tell  it  to  Sweeney!"  retorted  Sadie.  "I've  a  good 
deal  more  on  my  mind  than  to  bother  with  baseball 
umpires  and  bushers." 

WHEN  Dan  had  left  her  she  put  aside  what  she  had  on 
her  mind  and  gave  more  thought  to  this  young 
Langden.  There  was  nothing  sentimental  in  the  thought, 
but  she  was  interested.  She  had  seen  bushers  before, 
noisy,  green,  confident,  assertive  lads,  who  had  been  over- 
praised in  small-time  ball,  and  had  come  up  for  trial  in  the 
big  league  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they  had  only 
to  be  seen  at  work.  This  young  Langden  was  different  | 
from  the  rest,  and  might  he  not  be  the  outstanding  excep- 
tion? It  would  be  rather  fine,  if  he  became  a  star  in  the 
coming  years,  to  be  able  to  say  and  reflect  that  she  had 
been  some  kind  of  a  link  connecting  him  with  Dan  Mac- 
Carty and  big  league  ball.  In  this  same  reflective  state  of 
mind  she  handed  over  her  duties  to  the  evening  assistant, 
put  on  jacket  and  hat,  and  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of 
home. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  before  she  discerned  a  young 
man  waiting  on  the  corner  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  am- 
bush. Sadie  did  not  like  to  be  ambushed  by  anybody, 
young  men  least  of  all,  and  she  assumed  her  sternest  and 
stiffest  manner  as  she  approached  the  danger  zone.  He 
might  be  innocent,  so,  desirous  of  being  strictly  just,  she 
relaxed  her  severity  somewhat  as  she  neared  him.  The 
street  was  a  public  place  after  all,  and,  although  Joe 
Langden  was  a  stranger  to  the  town,  that  did  not  bar  him 
from  it.  Probably  he  would  lift  his  hat  in  his  polite  way 
and  permit  her  to  pass  on.  He  did  raise  his  hat,  but  raised 
his  foot  at  the  same  time  and  took  a  couple  of  steps  in  her 
direction. 

"Like  most  bushers — fresh,"  she  soliloquized,  and  be- 
came very  stern  again. 

"Pardon  me,   Miss   Macdonald,"   he  apologized  very 

humbly.  "I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  I 
had  seen  Mr.  Mac- 
Carty." 

"Yes,  he  told  me 
you  had  been  up  to 
the  ball  grounds," 
shereplied.  Then,  as 
he  smiled  very  in- 
gratiatingly she 
thought  it  just  as 
well  to  rebuff  him. 
"He  called  at  the 
hotel  to  make  fun  of 
me.  I  had  said  that 
you  didn't  look  like 
a  busher,  and  he 
had  found  out  that 
you  were,  and,  con- 
sequently the  laugh 
was  on  me.  I've 
never  taken  much 
stock  in  bushers." 

"I  guess  a  man 
can't  very  well  help 
that,"  he  answered. 
"The  lower  your 
start  the  finer  the 
achievement  when 
you  land." 

"Not  one  in  a 
million  lands,"  she 
answered  heartless- 
ly. "All  through 
the  first  part  of  the 
season  you  hear 
nothing  else  but 
these  big  white 
hopes  bumping  the- 
bumps."  N 
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The  Third 
By 


IN  ITS  early  days,  Win- 
nipeg was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  two  wickedest 
places  in  Canada.  The  other  was  a  small  On- 
tario town — Paris,  if  I  remember  aright. 
Winnipegers  didn't  object  very  much  to  having 
the  doubtful  distinction  attributed  to  it,  but  they  kicked 
like  steers  when  linked  with  a  small  eastern  village,  where 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed  the  only  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  sin  would  be  the  innocent  little  lambs  gamboling 
on  the  green.  If  they  were  no  worse  than  the  Canadian 
Parisians — well,  it  was  confoundedly  humiliating — and 
they  were  somewhat  ashamed  of  being  put  in  the  amateur 
class.  Probably  Paris  might  have  a  few  who  were  "a 
devil  of  a  fellow  in  his  own  home  town,"  but  Winnipeg 
looked  down  in  scorn  on  that  mush-and-milk  brand  of  real 
sporty  life.  Of  course  the  city  was  pretty  rapid,  with  lots 
to  drink  and  plenty  to  gamble  and  horse  racing  galore  and 
similar  sports  were  the  rage.  With  dances,  operas, 
swagger  champagne  suppers,  and  late  hours,  it  was  one 
( ontinuous  merry  round.  But  gay  life  in  Winnipeg  was 
grossly  exaggerated,  because  it  was  a 
comparatively  small  place,  running 
speedily  ahead  of  other  places  of  even 
larger  size  in  its  daily  round  of  gaiety. 
Hideous  crime  itself,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
cities  of  its  size  to-day,  was  totally  un- 
known. There  was  scarcely  even  a 
murder  or  a  shooting  scrap  and  very  few 
scandals.  The  demi  -  mondaines  were 
numerous  and  hilarious  as  were  their 
patrons,  but  the  police  regulations  were 
usually  strictly  enforced,  and,  while  the 
iiars  were  kept  wide  open  until  all  hours 
(if  the  night,  the  liquor  was  of  a  good 
quality,  and  there  were  fewer  drunken 
people  staggering  on  the  streets  than 
could  be  seen  in  other  places  which  made 
jjreater  pretentions  of  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  virtues.  The  police  court  records 
prove  this.  So  while  it  was  called 
wicked,  it  held  no  real  genuine  carnival 
of  crime.  It  was  simply  a  wide  open 
frontier  outpost  of  civilization. 

Early  in  its  infancy,   it  was  invaded 
by  a  band  of  crooks  from  the  south,  who 
started  in   on  the  bad    man    act,    but 
Chief    Justice    Wood   sodn    put    them 
where     the    dogs     couldn't     bite    them    with    long 
sentences    in    jail    or    Stoney    Mountain    Penitenti- 
ary.    Those  who  didn't  come  up  before  the  Judge 
made  a  mad  dash  for  liberty  across  the  line.     There 
were  a  couple  of  executions,  but  only  one  Winnipeg 
murder,  and  the  Gribben  murder,  where  a  whiskey 
peddler  along  the  line  of  railway  construction  shot  a 
cabin  boy  of  one  of  the  river  boats  to  death.     Taking 
it  all  in  all,  life  in  Winnipeg  was  as  safe  then  as  it  is 
in    Westmount   to-day — but    a   dashed   sight   more 
exciting. 

Down  at  Fisher's  Landing  in  Minnesota,  immigrants 
who  there  transferred  from  train  to  boat  were  un- 
mercifully fleeced  by  Farmer  Brown,  who,  driving  a 
sorry  looking  yoke  of  oxen  and  wearing  a  bucolic 
make-up,  victimized  the  immigrants  with  sad,  sad 
tales  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  and  when  their  sym- 
Iiathies  were  aroused  through  his  unfailing  flow 
of  tears,  he  would  trim  them  to  a  standstill  at  three 
card  monte,  at  which  he  was  an  adept.  There  were 
other  sharpers,  of  course,  as  there  always  are  where 
there  is  a  movement  of  people,  but  they  did  nothing 
actually  sensational. 

Interviewing  a  Murderer 

LOUIS  THOMAS,  an  Indian,  was  found  guilty  of 
murdering  a  white  man  down  near  Morris,  and 
was  sentenced  to  death.  A  few  days  previous  to  the 
execution,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  guard  at  the 
jail,  which  was  then  located  at  the  bend  on  Main 
Street,  iiear  the  City  Hall,  tipped  me  off  that  the 
Indian  wanted  to  see  me.  Although  it  was  against 
the  regulations,  I  managed  to  smuggle  myself  into  his 
cell,  and  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  crime.  He  had  just 
got  to  the  point  of  saying  that  two  French-Canadians  had 
taken  the  victim  by  the  legs  and  thrown  him  into  a  well, 
when  the  sheriff  appeared  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  place 
and  demanded  my  notes.  Of  course,  I  had  to  go,  and 
backed  out  as  dignified-like  as  I  could,  and  protested  that 
I  was  willing  to  give  up  my  notes,  until  I  reached  the  street 
door.  Once  outside  the  jail,  I  made  a  rush  for  the  Free 
Press  office,  wrote  up  my  report  of  the  day's  exciting  event, 
and  that  evening  there  was  so  much  indignation  expressed 
around  town  that  next  morning  the  Government  appointed 
Hon.  D.  M.  Walker  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  be  present.    The  Indian  had  given  me  a  couple 
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of  pages  of  foolscap  on  which  he  said  was  scribbled  a  con- 
fession in  the  Iroquois  language,  but  it  could  easily  be 
seen  that  it  was  merely  scribbling  and  nothing  more. 
When  Mr.  Walker  confronted  the  prisoner  he  retracted 
every  blessed  word  he  had  told  me,  and  when  next  I 
saw  him  on  the  scaffold,  he  looked  at  me  in  a  most  carelees, 
half  amused  way,  and,  waving  his  hand  towards  me,  cheerily 
said  with  the  greatest  nonchalance:  "Bon  jour,  boy,  bon 
jour."  Five  minutes  later,  he  dropped  into  eternity. 
Another  exciting  incident  was  the  Schofield  affair. 
Schofield  was  a  trusted  employee  of  the  McMillan  Bros. — 
D.  H.  and  W.  W.  —  who  ran  a  flour  mill  near  the  river 
bank.  One  morning  the  office  was  found  to  be  all  topsy- 
turvy. Chairs  were  upset  and  other  furniture  scattered 
around  promiscuously,  and  a  large  dent  in  a  wooden  desk 
evidenced  that  a  club  had  been 
used.  Drops  of  blood  left  a  trail 
in  the  snow  to  the  river  and  on  the 
ice.  The  next  day  and  next  night 
ice  cutting  machines  worked  over- 
time making  holes  in  the  ice,  and 
grappling  irons  were  unavailingly 
lowered  to  rescue  the  body.  People 
were  aghast  at  the  awful  crime  and  • 
Schofield's  pretty  wife  was  the  ob- 
ject of  everybody's  sympathy.   The 


of   dyes,   false   moustaches',  • 

wigs,  etc.,  with  which  he  had 

disguised  himself.  As  his  ac- 

Cf\J  OTTOROIh^         W  ha   \/\       counts    were   all     right,    it  was     puzzling  to 
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was  discovered  that  it  was  to  secure  a  fairly 
good  insurance  which  he  had  on  his  life. 

Then  there  was  Jim  Van  Rensaellaer's  case.    Jim  was  a 
big,   fat,   good-natured   agent   of  the   American   Express 
Company  at  Winnipeg  and  of  the  Winnipeg-Moorhead 
stage  company  for  years,  and  was  liked  by  everybody. 
One  day,  it  was  discovered  that  from  the  vault  in  the 
express  office  had  been  taken  a  package  of  money — said 
to  be  $10,000  but  really  $15,000  (to'  save  extra  express 
charges)  which  a  bank  was  sending  to  Winnipeg.    There 
was  absolutely  no  clue  to  the  robbery.     Van  was  shadowed 
by  local  and  imported  detectives  and  every  device  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  catch  him.     His  friends  stood  staunch- 
ly by  him,  but  the  money  was  gone,  and  who  could  have 
taken  it  if  not  Van?     Coming  on  the  train  from  Devil's 
Lake,  Dakota,  to  Grand  Forks  one  day,  I  met  Jack  Noble, 
a  detective,  whom  I  had  known  for  years.     He  told  me  the 
express    company  never  let  up  in  running  down  express 
robbers,^  and  that  he  expected  to  catch  Van  before  long — 
and  this!was  a  couple  of  years  after  the  theft.     In  a  friendly 
spirit  iptold  Van  all  this  when  I  reached  home,  but  Van 
seemed^perfectly  unconcerned,  and  said  he  was  as  much 
interested  in  solving  the  mystery  as  the  company  was. 
Some  years  later  when  in  London,  England,  I  spent  an 
evening  with  H.  G.  McMicken,  who  at  the  time  of  this 
robbery  occupied  part  of  the  express  office  as  a  railway  and 
steamship  ticket  office.     He  was  a  sort  of  amateur  detec- 
tive and  could  open  a  safe  in  first-class  Raffles  style,  and  he 
had  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  thought 
to    this    affair.     The    only    solution    he    could 
ofjgr — and  it  was  probably  the  correct  one — was 
that  on  the  eventful  day  a  number  of  workmen 
were  employed  in  whitewashing  the  oflice.     The 
vault  door  had  been  left  ajar,  and  one  of  the 
men,  seizing  the  opportunity,  had  snatched  the 
package  and  secreted  it  in  his  whitewash  pail, 
where  it  would  immediately  be  covered  with  the 
lime  solution.     He  could  then  easily  leave  for 
lunch  with  his  booty  in  the  pail,  which  he  doubt- 
less did.     And  the  express  company  was  out  only 
$10,000  besides  its  expenses  for   detectives,  and 
the   bank    also   lost   $15,000.     But   the   latter'a 
reputation  suffered  more  than  Van's. 

The  Case  of  Lord  Gordon-Gordon 

REMARKABLE    case  was   that   of   Lord 
Gordon-Gordon,  a  presumed  English  noble- 
man, who  in  the  early  70's  cut  a  wide  swath  in 
Minnesota,  where  he  was   royally  entertained  by 
leading  people.     He  intim'&ted  that  he  was  acting 
for  his  sister,  who  desired  to  invest  heavily  in 
western  lands.  He  was  "pie"  for  the  Minnesotans, 
who  were  willing  to  unload  on  her  ladyship  all  the 
land  she  coveted.    A  fine  looking  gentlemanly  fel- 
low, he  quickly  made  hosts  of  friends.     It  was  not 
long  before  it  was  discovered  that  his 
lordship  had  previously  got  into  difficul- 
ties in  New  York  with  Jay  Gould,  the 
well-known  railway  magnate,  and  was 
out  on  bail.     He  promptly  immigrated 
to  Manitoba,  and  to  secure  his  return  to 
the  United  States  an  attempt  was  made 
to  kidnap  him.     He  was  forcibly  seized 
at  the  residence  of  Hon.  James  McKay, 
whose  guest  he  was,  and  hurried  towards 
the  boundary  line,  but  the  authorities 
interfered  andbroughtbackLordGordon- 
Gordon  and    his  kidnappers  to  Winni- 
peg, where  the  offenders  and  their  ac- 
complices, who  were  prominent  business 
men  and  politicians  of  Minnesota,  were 
lodged    in    jail.     Amongst    them    was 
Loren  Fletcher,  of  St.  Paul,  who  wired 
his  friends  a  pithy  telegram  which  has 
been  often  quoted:  "I  am  in  a  hell  of  a 
fix."     Lord   Gordon-Gordon,   who   had 
the  sympathy  of  the  people,  went  to  a 
friend's  house  in  Headingly,  and  when 
advised  that  he  would  have  to  be  extra- 
dited,  asked  for  time  to  pack   a  few 
clothes,  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  from  which  was  heard 
the    sharp    report  of   a   revolver,  and  when    his    friends 
rushed    in    he    was  dead.     Who  and    what  he    was  has 
never  been  revealed,   but   some  years   later  "Chambers's 
Journal  had  a  long  and  interesting  article  about  him,  in 
which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
offspring     of    a    Cornish    family,    whose    ancestry    had 
accumulated    great    wealth     through     smuggling.      Hia 
remarkable  career  is  now  about  forgotten,  but  he  set  the 


Above — Baby  Norman  Ham,  fthowing 
how  he  was  brought  up  in  a  mo«s  bas 
like  the  Indian  papooses.  Below — W.  F. 
Lnxton,  of  the  Winnipeg  "Free  Press," 
and  centre,  a  later  picture  of  Col.  Geo. 
Ham. 


following  day,  Schofield's  remains 
were  found — down  in  Minneapolis, 
although   the   waters   of   the   Red 

River  flowed  the  other  way.  An  American  customs  officer 
at  St.  Vincent,  on  the  boundary,  reported  a  man  answering 
Schofield's  description  had  passed  through  on  the  St. 
Paul  train  the  night  of  the  awful  tragedy,  and  that  he  was 
dressed  like  an  ordinary  working  man  but  had  forgotten 
to  discard  his  white  starched  shirt,  whose  cuffs  with 
gold  sleeve  links  had  attracted  his  attention  as  being  s. 
queer  sort  of  a  combination  for  a  laboring  man.  Schofield's 
rooms  were  searched  and  in  them  was  found  a  collection 
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pace  in  New  York  and  through  Minnesota  and  createi 
more  excitement  in  Winnipeg  than  any  other  event  of  the 
early  days,  excepting  perhaps  the  Riel  Rebellion. 

Early,  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  13,  1895,  the 
wife  and  children  of  William  Farr,  a  C.P.R.  locomotive 
engineer,  op<'rating  a  yard  engine  at  Winnipeg,  were 
awakened  by  the  smell  of  smoke  and  fire,  and  their  cries 
aroused  Mr.  T.  C.  Jones,  living  in  the  adjoining  house, 
which  was  a  double  frame  structure  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  Ross  and  Isabel  Streets.  The  aid  of  neighbors 
speedily  extinguished  the  flames.  On  arrival  of  Chief 
Billy  Code,  of  the  fire  brigade,  the  smell  of  coal  oil  aroused 
his  suspicions  and  he  sent  for  the  police.  On  investiga- 
tion, it  was  found  that  coal  oil  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
Bteps,  both  front  and  rear,  of  the  stairways  leading  up- 
stairs, and  al.so  around  all  the  windows  and  doors  leading 
outside.  The  conduct  of  Farr  while  on  his  engine  and 
following  the  period  of  the  midnight  meal  by  asking  if  his 
mates  had  not  heard  a  fire  alarm,  and  the  conditions 
at  his  hou.se,  were  sufficient  to  cause  his  arrest  by  the  police. 
Only  circumstantial  evidence  was  in  possession  of  the  police 
and  they  could  not  discover  a  motive  for  the  dastardly 
deed  by  Farr.  It  was  on  information  which  James  Hooper, 
city  editor  of  the  Daily  Nor'-Wesler,  of  which  I  was  then 
managing  editor,  furnished  Chief  Code  and  Chief  of  Police 
McRae,  that  they  traced  his  connection  with  a  young 
woman,  whom  he  had  promised  to  marry.  He  had  attend- 
ed church  and  theatres  with  her  and  had  made  her  many 
costly  presents  of  clothing  and  furs. 

Farr  escaped  from  the  police  station  during  the  early 
hours  of  Monday  morning,  April  15,  by  wrenching  one  of 
the  iron  bars  out  and  then  spreading  the  others  sufficiently 
to  permit  him  getting  his  body  through,  and  opening  the 
window,  made  his  escape.  He  got  away  and  was  not 
recaptured  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  supposed  he 
was  concealed  in  the  cab  of  a  westbound  locomotive. 
On  his  recapture  he  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  On  his  release,  after 
serving  his  term,  he  took  up  residence  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  young  woman  subsequently  married  a  farmer  and 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Glenella. 
Well  I  remember  the  day  she  came  half  frightened  into 
the  Nor'-Wester  office  to  endeavor  to  have  her  name  in 
connection  with  the  affair  kept  out  of  the  paper.  To  me 
behind  closed  doors  she  tearfully  related  her  version  of 
her  companionship  with  Farr,  whom  she  said  she  had 
frequently  seen  in  church  with  his  family,  but  which,  she 
alleged,  he  told  her  was  his  dead  brother's  widow  and 
children,  whom  he  was  supporting.  Between  her  hysterics 
and  weeping,  I  said  consoling  words  and  showed  her  the 
futility  of  suppressing  her  name,  and  finally  convinced  her 
that  her  story  would,  if  printed,  be  better 
(or  her.  When  she  left  she  was,  although 
undoubtedly  ill,  comparatively  in  bettered 
condition,  and,  as  it  was  raining,  I  sent  her 
home  in  a  cab,  with  strict  injunctions  to  take 
a  hot  drink  and  go  straight  to  bed,  and  to 
see  no  one,  which  she  did.  That  evening 
the  Nor'-Wester  had  a  two  column  story 
with  startling  headings,  and  the  other  papers 
hadn't  a  line.  It  was  a  great  scoop  for  Jim 
Hooper,  one  of  the  best  of  newspaper  men, 
who  worked  up  the  whole  case,  and  who 
after  several  years'  experience  as  King's 
Printer  for  Manitoba,  is  now  at  the  desk  in 
the  free  Press  office  as  chirpy  as  ever. 

Some  Prominent  Old  Timers 

AMONG  the  many  outstanding  figures 
of  those  days  was  W.  F. 
tiuxton,  founder  of  the  Free 
Press.  There  were  three 
other  newspapers  published 
in  the  village  of  Winnipeg 
when  Kenney  and  Luxton 
issued  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press,  a  weekly,  in  1872.  The 
Free  Press  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed Mr.  Luxton's  views 
on  public  questions  and  also 
his  ideas  as  to  what  news- 
paper service  to  the  public 
should  be.  The  paper  grew 
from  weekly  to  daily  in  due 
course  and  secured  a  hold  up- 
on the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Manitoba 
which,  under  many  changes 
of  management  and  policy, 
it  keeps  in  a  large  measure  to 
this  day. 

Among  the  clergy  of  the 
day,  the  Rev.  George  Young, 
pastor  of  then  Grace  Church, 
may  well  be  mentioned.  He 
had  arrived  at  Fort  Garry  as 
missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  shortly  before  the 
transfer  to  Canada.  He  was 
outspoken  on  behalf  of  Cai> 
adian    connection.       When 


Riel  assumed  control,  Mr.  Young,  because  of  his  office, 
was  not  arrested,  but  he  was  kept  under  threat  and 
surveillance.  He  administered  the  sacrament  to  Thomas 
Scott  before  his  execution  by  Riel's  partizans.  He  was 
not  a  pulpit  orator,  but  he  was  a  mm  of  strong  character 
and  convictions  who  was  always  leading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Whether  preaching  to  immigrant  congregations  or 
Indian  bands,  administering  the  last  rites  to  the  condemned 
Scott  or  helping  to  organize  and  cheer  on  the  handful 
of  volunteers  hastily  gathered  to  resist  the  Fenian  raid  of 
1877  at  Pembina  (his  own  son,  George,  in  the  ranks),  or 
again  preaching  for  honesty  and  good  government  to 
peaceful  Grace  Church  congregations.  Rev.  Mr.  Young 
was  a  strong  force  for  right  and  for  Canada  at  the  moment 
when  the  future  course  of  events  was  being  set. 

During  the  troublous  times  both  before  and  after  the 
transfer  of  1869,  St.  John's  Mission  Cathedral  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  its  boys'  college  in  connection 
held  a  quiet  course  and  did  its  allotted  work.  The  fact 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Machray  of  St.  John's  during  the  70's 
was  afterwards  elected  metropolitan  of  Canada  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  in  that  field  also  was  large  ability  successfully 
applied.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  was  the  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fortin,  who  did  yeoman 
service,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  was  the  first  Congregational 
minister,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Silcox  and  Rev.  Hugh  Pedley 
followed,  and  I  think  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  first 
Baptist — both  earnest  workers.  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  Rev. 
Dr.  Robertson  and  Rev.  Prof.  Hart  were  pioneer  Presby- 
terians of  great  distinction,  and  across  the  river  His 
Grace  Archbishop  Tache  aided  in  the  great  Christianizing 
work,  and  was  beloved  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic; 
while  on  the  plains  the  lamented  Father  Lacombe  and 
others  of  the  black  robe  carried  the  Mass  and  taught  the 
Word  with  beneficial  results. 

Speaking  of  present  day  industries,  the  Brown  &  Ruther- 
ford planing  mill  and  sash  factory  was  an  institution  in 
1873,  and  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  were  established  by 
Mr.  John  McKechnie  of  Dundas,  Ont.,  about  the  same 
time.  Following  these  there  were  the  lumber  firms  of 
Dick  and  Banning,  D.  E.  Sprague,  Smith  &  Melville  and 
the  business  firms  of  A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne,  Kew  &  Stobart, 
afterwards  Stobart  &  Eden,  Higgins,  Young  &  Jackson, 
George  Andrews,  J.  R.  Cameron,  The  Blue  Store,  Snyder 
&  Anderson,  Scott  &  Carson,  Capt.  Donaldson,  Bishop  & 
Shelton,  Mullholland  &  Taylor,  Fred  Ossenbrugge,  George 
Clements,  Robert  Wyatt,  Thos.  W.  Taylor,  Charlie 
Radiger,  Trott  &  Melville,  James  Stewart,  Conklin  & 
Fortune,  Hugh  &  James  Sutherland,  William  Dodd,  Dan 
Campbell,  Parsons  &  Richardson,  E.  P.  Murray,  E.  L. 
and  Fred  Drewry,  George  Wishart,  J.  W.  Winnett,  Alex. 
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Calder,  Joe  Wolf,  W.  Dufour,  Jim  Coolican,  A.  H.  Bert- 
rand,  Benson  &  Taylor,  Scott  &  Leslie,  and  goodness 
knows  how  many  more,  but  few  of  them  are  now  in  exis- 
tence. 

Not  Exactly  an  Angelic  City 

IT  WOULD  be  a  mistake  to  imagine,  from  the  recita  1 
given  above,  that  the  Winnipeg  of  the  early  70's  was  a 
city  of  angels.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  some,  if  not 
many,  of  its  leading  citizens  may  fairly  be  described  as 
otherwise.  Frank  Cornish,  first  mayor  of  Winnipeg  and 
formerly  mayor  of  London,  Ont.,  was  an  excellent  lawyer, 
and  good  civic  administrator,  but  had  many  ideas  which 
were  at  variance  with  the  conventions  even  of  those  days  - 
which  was  "going  some."  He  had  a  rival  in  law,  H.  J. 
Clarke,  first  attorney  general  of  the  province.  Clarke  had 
exceptional  abilities  and  had  "risen,"  as  the  antiquated 
ideas  of  those  days  had  it,  from  the  trade  of  housepainter 
to  a  leading  position  at  the  bar.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
during  a  dispute  in  court  over  a  point  of  law,  Cornish  took 
occasion  to  emphasize  his  view  by  saying  to  Clarke: 
"I  was  practising  law  when  you  were  painting  fences." 
Clarke's  reply  was:  "I  knew  more  law  when  I  was  painting 
fences  than  you  do  now." 

A  diflSculty  in  dealing  with  the  more  human  and  there- 
fore more  interesting  features  of  the  progress  of  any  com- 
munity is  that  the  events  of  half  a  century  ago  cannot  be 
fairly  read  in  the  light  of  to-day.  Custom  is  law  in  a  large 
measure.  What  was  allowable  or  even  commendable 
under  the  custom  prevailing  in  one  age  may  be  neither 
allowable  nor  commendable  under  the  custom  of  half-a- 
century  later.  The  reading  public  do  not  make  allowances. 
They  are  apt  to  judge  the  facts  related  of  the  past  by  the 
standards  of  the  present;  they  do  not  recognize  the  ab- 
solute truth  of  the  phrase,  "Other  times,  other  manners." 

Therefore  many  legitimately  interesting  episodes  of  the 
old  days  must  go  unrecorded  rather  than  that  the  men  of 
enterprise,  energy,  foresight  and  patriotism  who  put 
Winnipeg  on  the  map  in  the  years  from  '71  to  '82  should  be 
misunderstood. 

The  men  who,  so  to  speak,  put  the  "Win"  in  Winnipeg 
deserve  the  best  that  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  their 
efforts  and  successes,  or  even  failures,  can  say  or  think  of 
them.  The  occasion  was  great,  and  they  were  men  of 
the  occasion. 

The  First  Iron  Horse 

'TpHE  arrival  of  the  first  locomotive  in  Winnipeg  was  a 

•»■  red-letter    day    for    the    whole    Canadian    West.     It 

was  in  October  9,  1877.     Brought  down  the  Red  River 

on  a  barge,  with  six  flat  cars  and  a  caboose,  towed  by  the 

old  Kittson  Line  stern-wheeler,  Selkirk,  her 

voyage   down   stream   was   one   continuous 

triumphal   progress   from   Pembina   at   the 

International  boundary  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Free  Press  of  that  day,  on  whose  staff 
I   was   city  editor,   telegraph   editor,   news 
editor,  reporter,  proof  reader  and  exchange 
editor,  gave  the  following  account  from  its 
Pembina  correspondent  of  the  eventful  affair. 
"The  steamer  Selkirk  arrived  at  Pembina 
yesterday  (Sunday),  with  three  barges,  hav- 
ing on  board  a  locomotive  and  tender,  a 
caboose  and  six  platform  cars,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitehead,   contractor  on  the 
C.P.R.     As  this  is  the  pioneer  locomotive 
making  its  way  down  the  Red  River  Valley, 
the  steamer  was  hailed  by  the  settlers 
with  the  wildest  excitement  and  greatest 
enthusiasm,  especially  as  Mr. 
Whitehead  had  steam  up  on 
his  engine,  and  notified  the 
inhabitants    that    the    iron 
horse    was    coming    by    the 
most     frantic    shrieks     and 
snortings.     On  passing  Fort 
Pembina     the    flotilla    was 
saluted  by  the  guns  of  the 
(U.S.)    artillery,    and    upon 
„  arrival   at   Pembina   it   was 

f.f  ,  met  by  Captain  McNaught, 

I  s  '  commanding  at   Fort  Pem- 

bina, and  his  officers,  Hon.  J. 
Frankenfield,  N.  E.  Nelson, 
and  his  associates  in  the  U.S. 
customs,  and  the  population 
en  masse.  The  flotilla  was 
handsomely  decorated  with 
flags  and  bunting,  proud  of 
the  high  distinction  of  carry- 
ing the  first  locomotive  des- 
tined to  create  a  new  era  for 
travel  and  traffic  in  the  great 
northwest." 

The  Free  Press  said  in  part 
on  October  9th: 

"At    an    early    hour    this 
morning,     wild,     unearthly 
shrieks   from   the   river  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the 
Continued  on  page  52 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
The  Sentence 


By  ARTHUR  BEVERLEY  BAXTER 


O' 


^N  THE  outskirts  of  a  village  near 
the  junction  of  the  British  and 
French  armies,  two  guards  with 
loaded  rifles  kept  watch  at  the  doors  of  a  hut.     The 
warm  sunlight  of  May  was  bathing  the  fields  in 
gold,  where  here  and  there  a  peasant  woman  could  be 
seen  sprinkling  seed 
into    the    furrows. 
.Across  a  field,  cut- 
ting its  way  through 
a  farmyard,  a  light 

railway  carried  its  * 

occasional  wob-  7 

bling,  narrow- 
gauged  traffic;  and 
beside  half-a-dozen 
huts  soldiers  were 
lollingin  the  warmth 
of  early  afternoon, 
polishing  accoutre- 
ments and  exchang- 
ing the  lazy  phil- 
osophy of  men  rest- 
ing after  Herculean 
tasks.  Elsewhere 
there  was  no  sign  of 

war.  Cattle  browsed  about  the  meadows,  and 
the  villagers,  long  since  grown  used  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  soldiers,  pursued  their  endless  duties. 

A  sergeant  walked  briskly  from  a  cottage  in  the  village 
and  went  directly  to  the  field  where  lay  the  hut  guarded 
i)y  the  sentries.  "Fall  in  outside,"  he  said  sharply,  open- 
ing the  door. 

Hatless,  and  with  his  dark  hair  seeming  to  cast  the 
shadows  that  had  gathered  beneath  his  eyes,  Dick  Durwent 
emerged  and  took  his  place  between  the  guards. 

"To  receive  the  sentence  of  the  court,"  said  the  sergeant 
in  answer  to  his  questioning  glance.  "Escort  and  prisoner 
— 'shun!     Right  turn.     Quick  march." 

Past  the  lounging  soldiers  to  the  road,  and  on  to  the 
village  they  marched.  Women  glanced  up,  curious  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  little  procession,  but  with  a  shrug  of 
their  shoulders  resumed  their  work  and  soon  forgot  all 
about  it.  They  halted  outside  the  cottage  from  which 
the  sergeant  had  come,  and  he  entered  it  alone.  A  minute 
later  he  reappeared  and  marched  them  into  the  room 
where  the  court-martial  had  been  held  that  morning. 
The  three  officers  were  sitting  in  the  same  places:  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, whose  set,  sun-tanned  face  told  nothing;  a 
captain  whose  firmness  of  jaw  and  steadiness  of  eye  could 
not  hide  his  twitching  lip;  and  a  subaltern,  pale  as  Dick 
Durwent  himself. 

As  president  of  the  court,  the  senior  officer  handed  a 
sealed  envelope  to  the  prisoner.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on 
either  side.  The  sergeant's  command  rang  out,  and  the 
noise  of  metalled  heels  upon  the  floor  was  startlingly  loud. 

Still  without  a  word,  carrying  the  unread  sentence  in  his 
hand,  Durwent  was  marched  back  to  the  hut.  Again  the 
women  cast  curious  glances,  and  a  little  urchin  in  a  cocked 
hat  stood  at  the  salute  as  they  passed. 

When  he  was  alone  once  more,  Dick  broke  the  seal  of 
the  envelope,  and  without  his  face  altering,  except  that  the 
shadows  grew  darker  beneath  his  eyes,  he  read  the  finding 
of  the  court. 

He  was  to  be  shot. 

He  read  it  twice.  With  a  long,  quivering  intake  of  the 
breath  he  tore  the  thing  slowly  into  a  dozen  pieces  and 
threw  them  in  a  corner. 

Walking  to  the  end  of  the  hut,  he  leaned  against  the 
ledge  of  a  little  window,  and  looked  out  towards  the 
horizon  where  the  great  blue  of  the  sky  stooped  to  earth. 
There  was  the  laughter  of  soldiers,  and  from  an  adjoining 
meadow  came  the  neighing  of  a  restive  horse.  The  sun- 
light deepened,  and  from  a  hundred  branches  birds  were 
trilling  welcome  to  the  promise  of  another  summer. 

Two  hours  passed.  The  warmth  of  early  afternoon  was 
giving  way  to  the  cool  mood  of  twilight.  .  .  but  the  soli- 
tary figure  had  not  moved. 

■VTINE  days  had  passed  when  a  motor-lorry  drew  up 
^  ^  on  the  road,  and  the  same  sergeant  ordered  Dick 
Durwent  to  take  his  place  outside  the  hut  with  his  escort. 
The  prisoner  asked  as  to  his  destination,  and  was  told  that 
the  sentence,  having  been  confirmed,  was  to  be  promul- 
gated before  his  unit. 

They  had  been  travelling  for  half-an-hour  when  they 
reached  a  field  in  which  Durwent  saw  two  companies  of  his 
battalion  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  Faint 
with  shime,  staggering  under  the  hideous  cruelty  of  the 
whole  thing,  he  was  marched  into  the  centre  and  ordered 
to  take  ;i  pace  forward,  while  the  commanding  officer  read 
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There    he    collapsed,    but    risinir    once    more,    pointed    ahead,    and    fell    forward    on    his    face 


SYNOPSIS: — Lady  Durwent,  the  commoner  wife  of  an 
English  pc.r,  has  two  sons,  Malcolm  and  Dick,  and  one 
daughter,  Elise.  When  Malcolm  has  joined  the  Guards  and 
Elise  is  a  beautiful  debutante  Lady  Durwent  gives  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  a  young  American  author,  Austin  Selwyn.  The 
latter  is  attracted  by  Elise.  He  is  invited  to  a  house  party 
at  the  Durwent  country  estate.  During  his  stay  there  the 
war  breaks  out  and  in  the  course  of  a  country  walk  with  Elise 
Selwyn  proposes  and  is  refused.  For  the  next  two  years 
Selwyn  remains  in  London  writing  a  series  of  anti-war 
articles  for  the  American  press.  His  agent  in  New  York 
now  stiggests  his  returning  to  America  to  conduct  a  lecture 
tour  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain  Mr.  Benjamin.  An  air 
raid  on  Lo7idon,  the  gallant  fight  of  the  wounded  Selwyn  to 
rescue  a  little  girl  from  the  ruins,  the  finding  of  her  dead 
body,  were  part  of  the  grim  night,  whose  close  found  him  in  the 
military  ward  of  a  London  hospital.  There  Elise  visits  him, 
and  he  announces  his  changed  viewpoint  and  his  intention  of 
returning  to  America,  where  he  finds  himself  looked  upon  as  a 
pro-German.  Over  in  the  trenches  Dick  Durwent,  to  stifle 
a  panic  that  comes,  at  times,  to  all  men,  drinks  heavily  of  a 
supply  of  rum  that  fate  has  thrown  in  his  way,  and  is  dis- 
covered drunk  on  duty.  He  is  sentenced  at  court  martial 
to  be  shot. 

the  sentence  of  court-martial  to  the  men:  that  Private 
Sherwood,  being  found  guilty  of  drunkenness  while  on 
guard — it  being  further  proved  that  he  had  obtained  un- 
lawful possession  of  the  liquor — was  to  be  shot  at  dawn, 
and  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried  out  the  following 
morning. 

Although  his  senses  reeled  with  the  shock  and  ignominy 
of  it  all,  the  prisoner's  bearing  showed  no  sign  of  it.  With 
his  head  erect  and  his  brow  unmarred  by  a  frown,  he 
looked  into  the  faces  of  the  men  whom  he  had  lived  and 
slept  and  fought  beside;  men  with  whom  he  had  shared 
privation  and  danger;  men  who  had  been  his  comrades 
through  it  all.  But  as  he  searched  their  faces  he  felt  an 
overpowering  loneliness.  In  the  eyes  of  every  one  there 
was  horror.  .  .  To  be  killed  in  battle — what  was  that? 
But  to  be  shot  like  a  cur  in  the  grisly  morning.  .  .  .  Yet, 
their  horror,  their  anger,  was  against  the  military  law— 
and  was  born  of  a  fear  that  the  same  thing  might  come  to 
them.  It  was  that  which  cut  him  to  the  quick.  .  .  It  was 
not  that  he  was  to  be  shot  the  next  day — but  that  they 
might  meet  a  similar  fate.  That  was  the  fear  which  drove 
the  blood  from  their  cheeks  and  left  their  lips  parted  in 
awe. 

And  then  he  saw  a  face  which  almost  broke  down  his 
manhood,  and  sent  scalding  tears  to  the  very  brink.  .  .  It 
was  the  face  of  the  lad  he  had  saved  from  deserting  that 
terrible  night.  The  boy's  agony  was  for  him  alone;  it 
was  pleading  for  understanding;  it  was  trying  to  tell  him 
that  he  would  never  forget;  that  he  would  not  go  to  his 
death  un  mourned  by  one  human  heart. 

Dick  looked  away,  but  the  solitude  and  the  pain  had 
passed. 

It  was  his  last  night.  All  evening  the  chaplain  had  been 
with  him,  offering  the  solace  of  divine  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness;  but  though   he  was  grateful   for  the   good   man's 


ministrations,    Durwent    felt    that    he 
wanted  to  be  alone.     He  hardly  knew 
why;  but  there  were  many  things  to 
think  of,  things  which  would  be  remem- 
bered more  easily  if  he  were  by  himself. 
Towards  eleven  o'clock  he  made  the  re- 
quest of  the  chaplain,  who  left  him,  promising  to 
return  shortly  after  midnight;  and  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  Dick  walked  slowly  up 

and  down  the  hut. 
His  mind  jour- 
neyed to  Roselawn 
.  .  .  and  Elise.  At 
least,  and  at  the 
thought  he  struck 
his  hands  together 
with  joy,  she  would 
never  know.  She 
would  think  he  had 
died  in  China.  For 
several  minutes  he 
walked  without  his 
thoughts  taking  any 
other  form  than  that,  but 
gradually  the  realization  of 
his  surroundings  began  to 
leave  him.  He  was  roaming 
through  the  woods  with 
Elise;  they  were  climbing  a 
great  tree  for  bird's  eggs; 
they  were  casting  flies  for 
trout  in  the  stream  that  ran 
through  their  estate;  they 
were  riding  across  country 
on  ponies  that  whinnied 
with  pleasure  at  the  feel  of  the  soft  turf.  But  wherever 
his  hungry  imagination  painted  her,  there  was  in  her  face 
the  womanly  tenderness  that  had  always  been  hers  in  their 
companionship. 

He  stopped  in  his  walk  and  pressed  his  clenched  fingers 
against  his  lips.  She  had  always  believed  in  him.  Through 
all  the  hell  in  which  the  Fates  had  cast  his  destiny,  she  had 
been  one  star  towards  which  he  could  grope.  But  now — -a 
drunkard — a  renegade  soldier  of  a  renegade  battalion — 
to  be  shot.  ...  He  had  killed  her  trust!  The  horrors  of 
the  night  closed  on  him  like  hounds  on  a  dying  stag. 

Uttering  a  dull  cry  of  agony  he  staggered  across  the  hut 
with  outstretched  ihands.  .  .  .  and  in  the  darkness  his 
poor  disordered  fancy  saw  once  more  the  vision  of  his 
sister's  face.  It  was  as  he  had  seen  her  when,  as  a  boy 
bruised  by  life,  he  had  gone  to  her  for  solace.  She  had  not 
changed.  She  could  not  change.  Her  eyes,  her  lips  were 
saying  that  in. the  morning  she  would  stand  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand  in  hers,  until  the  levelled  rifles  severed 
his  soul  and  his  body  for  eternity. 

He  sank  to  his  knees,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  he  prayed.  It  was  a  prayer  to  an  unknown  God, 
in  words  that  were  meaningless,  disjointed  things.  It 
was  a  soul  crying  out  to  its  source.  .  .  a  soul  struggling 
towards  the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  through  a  darkness 
lit  only  by  a  sister's  love  and  the  gratitude  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  saved  from  shameful  death. 

'TpHE  commands  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  could  be 
*-  heard  as  sentries  were  changed.  Durwent  rose  to  his 
feet  and  tried  to  look  from  the  window,  but  the  night  was 
as  black  as  the  grave  which  had  already  been  dug  for  him. 
Once  more  there  was  no  sound  but  the  wind  moaning  about 
the  deserted  fields. 

"Mas'r  Dick." 

Dick's  body  grew  rigid.  Was  it  a  prank  of  his  mind,  or 
had  he  really  heard  the  words? 

"Mas'r  Dick." 

The  door  had  opened  an  inch.  His  heart  beat  wildly, 
and  he  crouched  close  to  the  crevice. 

"Mathews!"  he  gasped. 

"Sh — sh!"  An  admonishing  hand  touched  him.  "Come 
close,  sir.  This  is  a  dirty  business,  Mas'r  Dick.  If  you 
hear  me  cough  noticeable,  get  back  and  pretend  like  you're 
asleep." 

"But— but,  in  God's  name,  what  are  you  doing  there?" 

"I'ma-guardingyou,  sir.     Sh — sh!" 

The  old  groom  moved  a  couple  of  paces  away  from  the 
door,  humming  a  song  about  a  coachman  who  loved  a 
turnkey's  daughter.  Almost  mad  with  excitement,  Dick 
stood  in  the  darkness  of  the  hut  with  his  outstretched  arms 
shaking  and  quivering.  He  was  afraid  he  would  shout, 
and  bit  his  finger-nails  to  help  to  repress  the  wild  desire. 

"Mas'r  Dick." 

In  an  instant  he  was  crouching  again  by  the  door. 

"There'll  be  a  orficer's  inspection,"  whispered  the  sentry, 
"a  minute  or  two  arter  midnight.  When  that  there  little 
ceremony  has  took  place,  you  and  me  is  going  for  a  walk." 

"Where?" 

Continued  on  page  62 
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Germany  Must  Still  Hate  England 

J  New  Hymn  of  Hate — Teuton  Policy  Must  Be  Directed  Against  Britain 

By  ADMIRAL  VON  TIRPITZ 


GERMANY  is  still  ^unrepentant,  still 
figuring  how  she  may  regain  what  she 
has  lost,  still  firm  in  her  hatred  of  England. 
So  much  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
very  emphatic  and  vindictive  article  by 
Grand  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz,  that  appeared 
in  Die  Grenzbote,  Berlin,  and  reprinted  in 
the  London  Times. 

Von  Tirpitz  does  not  beat  about  the 
bush.  England  is  the  enemy  and  must 
be  so  regarded  and  thwarted  at  every 
turn.  Russia  is  the  natural  friend  and 
must  be  encouraged.    He  says: — • 

The  terrible  result  of  the  world  war  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  Germans  to  the 
fact  that  our  Eastern  policy  before  the  war 
was  wrong,  or  at  least,  in  view  of  the 
dangerous  situation  of  Germany  at  the 
time,  insufficient.  The  question  now  be- 
fore us  is,  therefore,  whether  or  not  we 
should  return  to  that  principle  of  orienta- 
tion towards  Russia  to  which  Bismarck 
steadfastly  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  the  face  of  the  continued  opposition  of 
the  liberal  parties. 

It  is  only  human  that  all  those  who  be- 
fore the  war  and  during  the  war  believed 
in  the  final  success  of  their  bid  for  Eng- 
land's favor,  and  acted  accordingly,  should 
have  sought  to  explain  the  outcome  of  the 
war  by  arguing  that  had  their  wooing  only 
been  more  thorough  it  would  have  been 
successful.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we 
did  not  pursue  either  policy  with  unwaver- 
ing consistency,  and  that  it  was  because  of 
this  vacillation  that  we  eventually  came 
to  grief.  In  my  opinion  in  view  of  the 
great  clash  of  interests  we  should  have  done 
better  to  have  convinced  ourselves  that 
England  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  German  people— 
a  point  of  view  which  does  not  in  any  way 
exclude  the  idea  of  avoiding  if  at  all  pos- 
sible any  conflict  with  England,  and  which 
must  logically  lead  to  the  necessity  for 
setting  aside  all  vital  points  of  dispute  with 
Russia,  even  though  some  sacrifice  on  our 
part  were  unavoidable. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  his- 
tory and  origin  of  English  Imperialism 
favors  my  view  of  the  problem,  and  the 
only  question  which  can  really  be  raised  is 
whether  it  was  possible  in  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  had  been  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  for  us  to  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  England  purely 
upon  a  mutual  commercial  basis,  or  whether 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  end, 
of  which  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  I  do 
not  approve,  to  facilitate  the  business 
negotiations  by  the  possession  of  a  force 
of  our  own  which  could  be  made  effective 
against  England.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  first  was  possible,  while  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  at  best  that  path  could  only 
have  led  to  a  societas  leonina.  It  may  be 
liold  that  this  would  have  been  enough  for 
us,  and  in  the  light  of  the  outcome  of  the 
war  many  Germans  will  certainly  add  the 


cheap  remark  that  even  a  partnership  by 
which  England  had  the  lion's  share  would 
be  much  preferable  to  Germany's  present 
situation. 

But  as  regards  the  first  point  I  was  and 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  so  great  a  Kultur  nation  as  Ger- 
many to  make  an  attempt  to  maintain  it- 
self in  a  free  and  independent  position  in 
relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  That 
goal  could  never  have  been  attained 
through  an  arrangement  with  England; 
and  only  if  the  attempt  had  succeeded 
could  Germany  have  gained  a  position  in 
which  she  could  fulfil  her  highest  duties 
of  culture.  But  in  any  case  we  could 
never,  even  if  we  devoted  ourselves  to  that 
purpose,  reach  a  position  of  friendship  with 
England  such  as  has  been  outlined. 
Many  years  ago,  when  our  memory  of 
Waterloo  had  not  yet  been  entirely  erased, 
and  before  the  conflict  with  England  had 
become  so  very  acute,  a  shrewd  Dutchman 
explained  to  me  that  England  would  be 
"the  enemy"  for  Germany,  and  that 
nothing  could  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing. They,  the  Dutch,  had  occasion  to 
study  the  question.  The  man  was  right. 
Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  the  English 
Admiral  Monk's  declaration.  Before  the 
second  of  the  three  trade  wars  which  Eng- 
land waged  against  Holland,  when  the 
question  of  a  casus  belli  was  under  discus- 
sion, this  Admiral  told  the  hesitating 
assembly  that  it  did  not  matter  what 
reason  they  gave;  what  they  needed  was 
another    bit    of    the    Dutchmen's    trade. 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
England  had  waged  nothing  but  trade  and 
economic  wars,  whether  it  was  for  Spanish 
galleons  loaded  with  silver,  or  for  Dutch 
trade,  or  for  French  colonies.  The  econ- 
omic, and  thereby  eventually  the  political, 
"domination"  of  the  European  continent 
was  the  definite  aim  of  all  English  states- 
men, yes,  and  of  the  entire  English  people 
—  an  aim  from  which  they  never  took 
their  eyes.  England  desired  at  least  to 
have  the  ascendency  in  our  continent. 
During  last  century  she  gained  it  by  the 


battle  of  Trafalgar,  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
her  ascendency  on  the  economic  side  was 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Here  it  should  be 
remembered  that  for  a  time  England  had 
become  to  some  extent  the  capital  of 
Europe,  while  Germany  according  to  her 
geographical  situation,  supported  by  the 
five  rivers  that  flow  through  the  country, 
should  have  been  the  natural  economic 
fountain-head  of  Europe,  and  not  the 
isolated  island  of  England.  Hamburg, 
and  not  Cuxhaven,  Shanghai,  and  not,  as 
many  people  had  thought,  the  Chusan 
Islands,  were  the  business  centres.  In  the 
same  way  Dar-es-Salam  and  not  Zanzibar 
would  have  become  in  time  the  centre  for 
East  Africa.  This  law  of  nature,  combined 
with  other  factors,  was  bound  to  force 
England  back.  The  sense  of  economic 
retrogression  penetrated  to  every  class  of 
the  population.  England  was  not  going 
to  descend  to  equality  with  us  without  a 
struggle,  as  soon  as  the  situation  became 
quite  clear.  No  colonial  or  economic 
arrangements  could  stay  this  movement, 
and  that  is  the  sole  reason  why  English 
statesmen  would  never  actually  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  fleets 
during  the  years  which  preceded  the  war. 

If  you  say  that  England  might  have 
felt  herself  threatened  by  the  growth  of 
our  fleet,  since  her  greatness  depends  upon 
the  sea,  there  is  also  the  other  side  of  the 
question  to  be  considered.  England's 
designs  to  monopolize  the  sea  are  openly 
acknowledged,  and  yet  the  sea  belongs  to 
all  nations  in  an  equal  degree.  There  is 
another  point  which  you  do  not  take 
sufficiently  into  consideration,  and  that  is 
that  the  English  Fleet  was  just  as  menacing, 
or  even  more  so,  to  an  industrial  Germany, 
since  without  a  German  fleet  England  was 
in  a  position  to  strangle  Germany  at  any 
moment.  Only  the  good  Germans  can 
believe  that  in  such  circumstances  Eng- 
land would  not  have  tightened  the  halter 
round  Germany's  neck  according  as  neces- 
sity dictated. 
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Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  those 
who  directed  our  foreign  policy  seem  to 
have  decided  to  pursue  that  Bismarckian 
principle  which  considered  the  main- 
tenance of  Austria  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  the  German  people,  to  be  de- 
fended if  necessary  by  force  of  arms. 
Their  mistake  lay  in  coupling  the  menace 
to  Austria  with  Russia's  desire  to  solve  the 
Dardanelles  question  in  her  own  way,  as 
if  Russian  sovereignty  over  the  Dardanelles 
had  been  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
Austria.  But  Bismarck  designated  the  fate 
of  Constantinople  as  an  affair  which  was 
not  vital  to  Germany,  and  for  which  it 
was  not  worth  while  sacrificing  the  bones 
of  a  Pomeranian  grenadier. 

That  was  however,  Russia's  only  aim 
and  as  we  were  now  pursuing  an  anti- 
Russian  policy  at  Constantinople,  Russia 
did  not  choose  the  way  of  the  Black  Sea, 
but  the  way  through  Servia,  and  she  chose 
this  way  all  the  more  readily  since  ticklish 
collisions  with  England  were  bound  to  have 
occurred  over  the  water-way — which  would 
have  been  to  our  profit.  Now  England 
sits  astride  the  Sofia  wall,  because  Russia 
and  Germany  were  both  fools. 

Once  again  England  has  succeeded 
owing  to  sheer,  incredible  stupidity  and 
jealousy  of  the  European  nations,  and 
thanks  to  the  wide  moat  which  she  pos- 
sesses around  her  pirates'  nest. 

Perhaps  after  this  war  the  peoples  of  the 
European  continent  will  realize  how  their 
interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  England, 
but  are  to  a  certain  extent  bound  together 
and  will  close  up  their  ranks. 

It  was  the  special  task  of  Germany  and 
her  statesmen  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
to  seek  to  discern  clearly  the  factors  which 
made  the  gulf  of  antagonism  between 
Europe  and  England  unbridgable,  be- 
cause we  were  most  immediately  menaced. 
We  needed  to  focus  oOr  policy  upon  the 
threatening  storm  clouds,  and  to  support 
our  policy  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
power  of  our  own  on  the  water.  Of  these 
tasks  we  accomplished  only  the  second, 
and  that  only  between  1909  and  1914  in 
face  of  considerable  obstruction  from 
Bethmann  and  Wermuth.  The  first — 
the  policy  which  our  situation  demanded — 
was  inexcusably  disregarded,  and  eventual- 
ly what  was  in  any  case  a  premature 
explosion  was  needlessly  brought  about. 

Now  it  is  urged  that  since  England's 
power  was  against  us,  and  was  too  strong 
for  us,  we  should  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  England  on  a  sort  of 
junior  partnership  basis,  and  have  liber- 
ated the  Baltic  countries,  but  I  believe 
that  any  alliance  with  England  means 
death  to  the  other  partner. 

But  even  if  by  accepting  the  idea  of 
alliance  which  was  then  in  the  air,  we  had 
been  able  to  obtain  a  real  success,  it  could 
only  have  been  short-lived.  "The  antagon- 
ism which,  on  sentimental  grounds,  existed 
between  France  and  Germany,  together 
with  the  antagonism  to  Russia  which  had 
been  unnecessarily  roused,  would  always 
have  been  used  against  us  by  England,  ' 
for  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
remove  the  fundamental  clash  of  interests 
between  us  and  England,  which  sooner  or 
later  would  have  shown  itself  afresh. 
This  policy  would  only  have  been  of  use 
if  we  had  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  if  our 
sea  growth  had  been  facilitated  and  our 
strength  in  alliances  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  development  of  our 
sea  power  had  been  hindered,  we  should 


ave  been  for  ever  more  like  an  economic 

iant  with  lame  feet,  and  we  should  have 

icreased   our   possessions   only   to   be   a 

pld  for  English  exploitation  and,  to  some 

Ktent,  a  money-box  for  England. 

Von  Tirpitz  gives  us  to  afHrm  that  the 

grarian  life  of  Germany  was  not  strong 

enough  of  itself,  so  that  the  problem  of 

obtaining  foodstuffs  during  a  conflict  lay 

for  Germany  in  peaceful  relations  with 

Russia. 

He  sees  as  the  crucial  point  in  any  agree- 
ment with  Russia  the  latter's  aims  in  regard 
to    Constantinople.     He    continues: — 

When  we,  took  away  the  defence  of 
Constantinople  from  the  British  we  drew 
hatred  of  the  Russian  people  upon  our- 
selves. The  Russian  told  himself  that  the 
way  to  Constantinople  lay  through  Berlin. 
Here  I  should  like  to  remark  that  even 
from  an  economic  standpoint  we  have  no 
vital  interest  in  the  Berlin-Constantinople- 
Baghdad  line.  The  Orient  Express  was 
not  of  vital  importance — the  economic  way 
lay  on  the  water.  The  corn  from  Odessa 
did  not  go  up  the  Danube  to  Mannheim, 
but  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  English  Channel  and  by  Antwerp. 
Before  the  war  I  was  told  by  more  than  one 
shrewd  Russian  that  this  Eastern  policy 
of  ours  was  alone  responsible  for  the 
enmity  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
Morally  our  people  is  in  very  poor 
health.  The  reckless  egoism  of  opportun- 
ism has  at  present  entirely  swamped  the 
idea  of  the  State.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
masses  without  a  strong  brake  must  lead 
any  people  to  destruction.  The  majority 
of  our  people  no  longer  understand  that 
duties  stand  higher  than  rights,  that  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  means  in  the  long 
run  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  that 
freedom  cannot  exist  without  order,  and 
that  reduction  to  a  universal  level  is 
Utopian  and  any  attempt  to  bring  it 
about  strangles  all  personal  initiative  and 
with  it  all  collective  effort.  This  way  is 
leading  us  farther  along  the  road  to  ruin. 
If  we  cannot  free  ourselves  from  this  plight 
we  have  no  prospect  of  regaining  our 
position. 

He  speaks  at  some  length  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Bolshevik  ideas  in  Germany  and 
how  such  ideas  have  been  fostered  by  the 
Ebert  and  Scheidemann-Erzberger  Gov- 
ernments.    He  continues: — 

Meanwhile,  for  that  very  reason  our 
most  important  task  is  to  recover  our 
internal  vitality  in  order  to  put  the  only 
thing  which  we  have  left — work — into 
the  scale,  and  its  success  will  remain,  to  an 
ever-increasing  extent,  essentially  depen- 
dent upon  the  direction  which  we  foUo.w 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  beyond  doubt  that  when  the  door 
to  the  Atlantic  has  been  closed  to  us  for  a 
considerable  time  we  shall  have  to  seek  a 
solid  economic  understanding  with  our 
European  neighbors,  whose  interests,  as 
I  see  them,  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  English  would  tolerate  a  revival 
of  Germany  to  a  certain  extent — that  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  they  believe  they  can  make 
use  of  us  as  paid  slaves.  Robert  Cecil 
said  something  like  that  in  his  last  speech 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  adding  a  signifi- 
cant clause  to  the  effect  that  England 
should  nevertheless  remain  on  the  alert 
to  take  matters  in  hand  should  this  revival 
become  too  powerful  for  her.  Here  he 
certainly  expresses  the  attitude  of  the 
whole  English  nation. 

Our  course  is  therefore  clear.  If  we  are 
ever  obliged  to  work  for  a  long  time  as 
paid  slaves  for  other  nations,  we  must  take 
the  utmost  care  that  it  is  not  for  England. 
Small  temporary  advantages  must  not  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  this  principle.  The 
gulf  of  antagonism  between  us  and  Eng- 
land remains  therefore,  to  my  mind,  as 
unbridgable  as  ever.  In  this  matter  I 
allow  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  optimistic 
belief  that  our  nation,  when  the  bandage 
has  been  removed  from  its  eyes,  will  regain 
its  self-confidence,  and  together  with  it  the 
will  to  recover.  This  it  can  only  do  in 
opposition  to  England  and  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  solidarity  between  the  Conti- 
nental   nations  of  Europe. 

It  will  not  lead  us  into  antagonism  with 
the  Transatlantic  nations,  not  even  with 
America,  in  spite  of  her  participation  in  the 
war  against  us.  The  desire  of  the  American 
people  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
worn-out  policy  of  President  Wilson.  The 
United  States  and  the  other  oversea  na- 
tions have  no  interest  in  allowing  England 
again  to  become  the  European  distributing 
centre  for  their  raw  materials. 


In  spite  of  all  our  experiences  during 
the  war  the  most  able  men  among  us  are 
always  ready  to  allow  the  English  to  lead 
them  round  by  the  nose  as  soon  as  they 
approach  us  with  soft  words  or  little  acts 
of  kindness.  They  do  not  see  that  Eng- 
land fans  our  hatred  for  France  in  every 
sphere,  while  she  herself,  with  her  bene- 
volent Puritan  mask,  remains  in  the  back- 
ground, just  as  she  did  in  Greece  during 
the  war.  Our  good  German  Michaels 
do  not  see  that  it  is  above  all  things  to 


England's  interests  to  hinder  our  economic 
revival. 

Such  people  would  possibly  consider  it  a 
success  against  the  French  if  the  English 
were,  for  example,  to  take  over  the  policing 
of  the  Ruhr  district.  The  cunning  with 
which  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  was  in- 
spired by  England  in  her  own  interests — 
the  confiscation  of  our  colonies  and  our 
merchant  fleet,  and  the  seizure  of  Danzig 
and  Memel,  with  its  corollary  of  restricted 
trade    connexions   with    Russia — has   still 


not  opened  our  eyes.  Again  the  English 
are  concealing  themselves  craftily  behind 
the  French,  whose  prejudice  against  us 
stirs  up  German  national  feeling  against  the 
old  hereditary  enemy,  leaving  it  no  time  to 
concern  itself  with  the  no  less  destructive 
enmity  of  England.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  we  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  which  has  gone  down  with  us,  can 
only  recover  if  we  recognize  England's 
cold,  egotistical  psychology,  and  act 
accordingly. 


The  Growing  Power  of  the  Vatican 

Is  Pope  in  a  Position  to  Gain  the  Leadership  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

By  SISLEY  HUDDLESTONE 


IN  AN  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
Sisley  Huddlestone,  an  English  journal- 
ist of  note,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at 
Paris,  declares  that  the  Vatican  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  prestige  and  power  and  bidding 
fair  to  take  its  place  in  the  forefront  in 
international  politics.     He  writes: 

It  would  seem  that  after  the  war  the 
Vatican  had,  as  a  political  power,  sunk  as 
low  as  it  was  possible  to  sink.  "The  pres- 
tige of  the  Church  had  been  steadily  de- 
clining and  now  had  become  worthless. 
And  yet,  by  a  strange  turn  of  the  wheel, 
the  Vatican  has  immediately  become  more 
important  in  diplomacy  than  it  has  ever 
been.  It  is  not  only  in  France  that  this 
power  has  been  suddenly  recovered: 
throughout  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  Church  has  taken  its  place  in 
politics.  In  Belgium  there  is  a  bill  to 
compensate  the  clergy  on  a  higher  scale, 
and  even  Socialists  are  voting  for  the 
measure  and  opposing  the  half-hearted 
proposal  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  In  Central  Europe  especially, 
in  the  new  States  and  the  new-old  States, 
the  Vatican  has  established  its  authority. 
Catholic  parties  are  in  the  ascendant. 
In  Italy,  they  hold  the  balance  of  power 
and  can  make  and  unmake  Ministries. 
As  a  fact,  an  excellent  understanding 
exists  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal,  in  spite  of  the  "frozen  enmity" 
that  is  still  considered  to  be  proper. 
Signor  Giolitti  showed  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote  could  be  secured,  and  Signor 
Nitti  was  for  a  time  skilful  enough  to  keep 
it  (although  often  reminded  that  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Catholics)  .What  is  true 
of  Italy  is  true  of  the  majority  of  European 
countries,  in  spite  of  Socialist  boasts  and 
Socialist  successes.  Everywhere  Catholic- 
ism is  better  organized  and  stronger  as  a 
political  force  than  at  any  time  during  the 
present  generation. 


But  the  Joan  of  Arc  celebrations  were 
needed  to  strike  the  public  imagination. 
French  newspapers  are  filled  with  tender 
references  to  Rome.  We  are  told  that  the 
Pope  had  prepared  a  declaration  of  his 
friendliness  towards  France  during  the 
war — indeed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
conflict — -but  that  some  intrigues  which 
went  on  around  him  prevented  its  publica- 
tion. Such  statements  compromise  no- 
body: they  are  not  likely  to  be  denied,  and 
while  having  their  effect  in  the  country 
where  they  are  published,  they  will  certain- 
ly not  be  taken  seriously  in  Germany. 
The  French  newspapers  also  inform  us  of 
decisions  that  have  been  taken  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador; 
though  no  such  decisions  can  be  taken 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The 
situation  of  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  at 
Rome  was  that  of  a  forerunner.  He  had 
a  special  mission.  The  choice  was  discreet 
enough;  M.  Hanotaux  has  written  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  history  of  the 
new  saint  who  is  being  used  to  reconcile 
France  with  the  Vatican.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  a  partisan  of  Separation,  of 
laicite;  and  is,  therefore,  not  too  much 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Republicans. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  changed 
attitude  of  M.  Millerand  and  of  so  many 
more  French  Ministers?  Even  M.  Clem- 
enceau,  when  the  Bloc  National  was 
formed,  was  obliged,  a  little  ambiguously, 
to  make  promises  and  to  give  his  bene- 
diction to  the  suggested  appointment  of  an 
Ambassador. 

The  principal  and  primary  reason  Is,  of 
course,  the  purely  political  one  that  the 
Catholics  have  seized  the  machine,  possess 
the  preponderant  voice  in  all  these  political 
combinations.  Nominally  they  appear 
to  be  in  a  minority  but  they  made  the  most 
of  their  opportunities,  and  many  Repub- 
licans accepted  their  programme  and  have 
been  elected  on  the  understanding  that 
they  will  not  oppose  the  Church.    The 


alliances  that  have  been  made  are  all  t 
the    political    advantage    of   the    French 
Catholics. 

There  arises — or  will  inevitably  arise — 
the  question  whether  the  Vatican  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
Since  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  real  force 
in  politics,  it  is  urged,  would  it  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  League  to  have  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  on  its  Council? 
The  rumor  that  the  Vatican  has  already 
applied  for  admission  probably  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  League  held  its  last  meet- 
ing in  Rome  and  that  there  was  certainly 
much  semi-official  talk  about  this  possi- 
bility. The  Vatican  has  thought  proper 
to  deny  that  there  are  Papal  representations 
in  this  sense. 

The  anti-Vatican  arguments,  of  course, 
are  that  no  nation — Italy  least  of  all — can 
dream  for  a  moment  of  allowing  the  Pope 
to  raise  the  question  which  was  settled  in 
1871  respecting  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
Pope.  Benedict  XV  is  neither  King  nor 
ex-King,  but  it  is  feared  that  if  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League  he 
would  by  that  act  assert  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  holder  of  temporal  power. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  renounces  his 
temporal  rights,  he  has  no  longer  any 
qualification  for  becoming  a  member  of 
the  League;  he  is  not  the  chief  or  represen- 
tative of  a  nation.  Such  is  the  dilemma 
that  is  offered. 

Naturally,  it  is  replied  that  the  Vatican 
would  in  no  way  pretend  to  raise  the  old 
issue  of  old  temporal  power.  It  would 
enter  the  League  as* a  Spiritual  Power, 
which  places  itself  above  all  national — 
that  is  to  say  limited — views  and  would 
strengthen  by  its  peculiar  character  the 
authority  of  the  League.  This  authority 
is  by  no  means  backed  up  by  armies:  the 
League  can  at  present,  at  any  rate,  only 
exercise  a  moral  authority,  and  the  Vatican, 
which  would  be  particularly  respected  by 
some  peoples,  would  greatly  add  to  the 
weight  of   the  League's  pronouncements. 

Yes,  the  opponents  of  this  project  de- 
clare, but  you  are  thus  fundamentally 
changing  the  character  of  the  League,  which 
was  to  have  been  a  democratic  union  of 
peoples,  a  federation  of  nations,  who 
desired  to  aid  each  other  to  preserve 
peace.  If  particularist  opinions,  whether 
religious  or  philosophical,  are  to  be 
represented,  then  (in  the  phrase  of  M. 
Aulard)  the  League  will  only  be  an 
academic  chaos.  Why  not  also  represen 
tatives  of  Buddhism,  or  Mohammedan- 
ism; why  not  representatives  of  Positivism, 
why  not  of  other  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  sects? 

Obviously,  if  the  Pope  alone  is  represent 
ed  because  of  his  spiritual  title,  then 
Roman  Catholicism  not  only  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  religions,  but  could  not  fail 
to  take  precedence  of  other  Powers.  "The 
League  is  essentially  a  moral  authority: 
how  could  the  Pope  be  put  in  a  subordinate 
position  on  such  a  body?  The  League  is 
instantly  transformed.  The  Vatican  rules 
the  world. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  idea  is  being 
seriously  discussed  on  the  Continent  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  remarkable 
success  which  the  Vatican  is  experiencing. 
The  Pope  has  followed  up  these_  tactical 
triumphs  by  an  encyclical  letter  in  which 
he  plainly  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
society  or  family  of  peoples  to  guarantee 
their  own  independence  and  to  defend 
law  and  order  in  the  world.  He  makes 
himself  the  great  exponent  of  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  and  although  he  dis- 
cusses it  in  the  abstract  and  perhaps  with- 
out direct  reference  to  the  existing  League, 
he  thereby  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
ill-fated  President  Wilson. 


MacLeans   BT  a  g  a  z  i  n  e 


^-Review   of   Keviews    Sectia 


Is  the  Peace  Treaty  Dead? 

Have  Events  of  Past  Year  Demonstrated  Its  Impracticabiltty?---Europe  Ready  For  Revision? 

By  J.  M.  KEYNES 


'TpHE  miisi  .scniius  criticism  of  the 
A  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  brought 
to  an  end  the  great  war  has  been  found  in 
the  book  of  the  Englishman,  J.  M.  Keynes, 
"The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace."  This  book  has  created  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  controversy;  in  fact, 
its  publication  created  a  widespread  feeling 
that  the  treaty  should  be  revised.  Mr. 
Keynes  now  deals  in  Everybody's  Magazine 
with  the  bearing  that  events  have  had  on 
the  treaty  since  it  was  signed. 

In  the  first  place  he  makes  it  clear  that 
he  believes  Germany  deserves  punishment. 
On  that  point  he  writes: — 

But  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  Ger- 
many bears  a  special  and  peculiar  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  itself,  for  its  universal 
and  devastating  character,  and  for  its  final 
development  into  a  combat  without  quarter 
for  mastery  or  defeat.  A  criminal  may  be 
the  outcome  of  his  environment,  but  he  is 
none  the  less  a  criminal. 

The  evidence  which  has  become  public  in 
the  past  year  has  convinced  me  that,  during 
the  weeks  preceding  August,  1914,  persons 
in  power  in  Germany  deliberately  pro- 
voked the  war  and  intended  that  it  should 
commence  when  it  did.  If  this  be  so,  the 
accepted  standards  of  international  justice 
entitled  us  to  impose  at  Germany's  ex- 
pense any  terms  which  might  be  calcul- 
ated to  make  good  some  part  of  the  destruc- 
tion done,  to  heal  Europe's  wounds,  to 
perserve  and  perpetuate  peace,  and  to 
terrify  future  malefactors. 

He  contends,  however,  that  the  economic 
clauses  are  so  severe  that  Germany  cannot 
carry  them  out  and  in  attempting  to  do  so 
would  become  bankrupt,  thus  affecting  the 
economic  security  of  the  whole  world. 
On  this  point,  he  reiterates  the  arguments 
that  make  up  his  book.  Applying  his 
arguments  to  events  as  they  have  shaped 
themselves  since  the  treaty  came  into  effect 
he  declares: — 

A  year  has  passed  since  it  came  into 
existence,  and  authority  has  already  passed 
from  it— not,  in  my  judgment,  because 
there  has  been  much  softening  of  senti- 
ment toward  Germany,  but  because  the 
treaty  is  no  treaty,  because  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  in  truth  it  settles 
nothmg.  After  what  has  passed,  Europe 
requires  above  all  a  settlement,  and  this  the 
treaty  has  not  given  it.  If  you  pledge  a 
man  to  perform  the  impossible,  you  are  no 
nearer  a  decision  as  to  what  in  fact  he  is  to 
do;  for  his  pledge  is,  necessarily,  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  reparation  and  coal  clauses  of 
the  treaty  are  its  most  important  eco- 
nomic features.  But  being  composed  of 
foolish,  idle  words,  having  no  relation  to 
the  real  facts,  they  are  without  practical 
effect,  and  they  leave  the  prospects  of  the 
future  undetermined. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Before  I  ven- 
ture an  answer,  there  is  one  element  in  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  to  the 
treaty  which  deserves  attention.  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty;  the  United  States  gets  nothing  out 
of  the  treaty;  the  ideals  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  probably  at  variance  with  the 
treaty,  even  at  Paris  it  was  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  who  fought 
most  sincerely  and  resolutely  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  treaty— yet  it  is  in  the 
United  States  that  the  treaty  now  finds 
its  most  whole-hearted  defenders. 

The  explanation  of  the  paradox  is  to  be 
found,  I  think,  in  this:  in  England  the 
treaty  was  swallowed  in  the  first  instance 
without  much  criticism  or  comment;  it  has 
never  become  in  any  intense  degree  a  party 
question;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  now 
appears  among  those  most  willing  to  modi- 
fy it;  and  consequently  there  is  no  vested 
interest  in  defending  it.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  treaty  has  become  a  bit- 
ter party  question.  The  President,  in  a 
spirit,  as  I  believe,  of  sincere  delusion,  or, 
as  his  friends  maintain,  of  calculated 
wisdom,  has  manoeuvered  himself  or  been 
rnanoeuveredinto  the  position  of  defending 
«ie  integral  acceptance  of  the  document 
The  personal  adherents  of  the  President 
must  follow  his  single  track.     An  American 


professor  or  an  American  lawyer  back 
from  the  Conference  writes  about  the 
treaty  in  newspaper  articles  of  hot  eulogy, 
such  as  are  not  common  in  Europe.  My 
own  American  colleagues  from  Paris, 
whose  views  I  so  much  shared  and  whose 
labors  against  the  treaty  I  so  much  ad- 
mired, now,  alas!  find  themselves  com- 
mitted by  loyalty  to  an  honored  chief  to 
representing  the  treaty,  what  no  one  in 
Europe  now  thinks  it,  as  an  instrument  of 
substantial  wisdom.  Truly  the  President 
carries  his  own  cross,  doomed  by  a  per- 
verse fate  to  support  a  settlement  which 
has  at  the  same  time  shattered  his  prestige 
and  defeated  his  ideals. 

It  will  therefore  be  difficult,  I  fear — 
though  I  speak  at  a  distance  and  without 
knowledge— so  long  as  the  treaty  remains 
a  party  issue,  for  the  United  States  to  ap- 
proach its  great  problems  in  the  impartial 
and  disinterested  spirit  which  their  special 
position  makes  possible  and  will,  I  believe, 
eventually  make  actual. 

From  this  nece-ssary  digression  I  return 
to  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  For  my  own  part  I 
hold  with  increasing  conviction  that  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  is  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  first  step  forward.  In  the 
book  which  I  wrote  nearly  a  year  ago 
I  proposed  various  other  remedies,  includ- 
ing an  international  loan  and  the  cancel- 
lation of  war  debt  between  the  Allies.  I 
believe  that  these,  perhaps  Utopian,  plans 


w(;r(!  01  vaiiK-  a  year  ago;  they  may  be  of 
value  again  a  year  or  two  hence,  though  by 
that  time  the  circumstances  of  the  day  may 
demand  a  different  solution  in  detail  if  not 
in  spirit.  But  I  concede  that  at  this  mo- 
ment of  time  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  and  the  actual  condition  of  Europe 
have  combined  to  render  them  impracti- 
cable. Until  by  the  revision  of  the  treaty 
we  are  furnished  with  a  sound  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  the  best  laid  schemes 
will  fail. 

Let  me  add  that  I  differ  profoundly 
from  those  who,  admitting  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  treaty,  look  for  succor  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  it  .for  its 
progressive  modification  in  practice  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  leading  Allies. 
The  difference  between  revising  the  treaty 
at  once  and  progressively  modifying  it 
under  the  force  of  circumstances  is  the 
difference  between  building  a  firm  founda- 
tion and  underpinning  day  by  day  a 
tottering  structure. 

This  revision  is  bound,  as  matters  now 
are,  to  be  primarily  the  affair  of  Europe. 
But  it  will  be  a  disaster  for  the  world  if 
America  isolates  herself.  I  do  not  regret 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
repudiated  the  treaty  of  Paris.  But  I  pray 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  this  treaty  and  out 
of  the  embryonic  shapes  of  the  present 
League  of  Nations  a  new  settfement  and  a 
new  League  may  even  now  arise  which  will 
command  the  allegiance  of  all  men. 


Underground  Routes  in  Europe 

Revolutionaries  Can  Travel  Anywhere  Without  Passport  or  Fare 
— Strange  System  Created. 

By  HENRY  G.  ALSBERG. 


tN  THE  course  of  an  article  on  the 
•'-Third  Internationale — the  world  meeting 
at  Moscow  of  the  revolutionists  and 
advanced  socialists  of  all  countries — 
Henry  G.  Alsberg  tells  in  the  Nation 
(New  York)  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personalities  there.  Incidentally  he  di- 
vulges the  interesting  fact  that  there  are 
underground  routes  in  Europe  by  which 
the  internationalists  travel.  Anyone 
pledged  to  support  the  breaking  down  of 


boundaries  and  the  setting  up  of  a  world- 
wide communistic  state  can  go  anywhere. 
The  writer  himself  is  an  exponent  of  radical 
views  as  is  evident  in  what  he  says. 
On  the  point  of  the  underground  routes, 
he  writes: 

By  all  odds  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  Moscow  at  the  moment  is  the  seething 
and  boiling  and  bubbling  of  the  inter- 
national situation  there.  Last  week  our 
hotel  was  decorate- with  a  sign  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "Long  live  the  Revolution; 


strange  Bedfellows! 


we  started  it;  let  us  finish  it  together." 
This  significant  motto  was  directed  at  the 
rather  cautious  British  delegation  of  the 
Independent  Labor,  the  Labor  Party  and 
the  "Trades  Union  Congress,  which  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  socialist  Mecca.     Shortly 
after  them  came  a  delegation  of  syndical- 
ists from  Germany,  and  a  few  days  later  a 
clump  of  British  shop  stewards  who  were 
shoveled  out  of  England  in  a  coal  bunker. 
Bulgarian  communists,  French  right  and 
lefters   and  middle-of-the-roadsters.  Mar- 
cel Cachin  and  Frossard,  Guilbeaux  and 
Sadoul,  and  a  mysterious  French  old  gentle- 
man with  a  motherly  wife  who  live  down 
the  hall  two  doors  and  borrowed  my  rug 
to  cover  the  matrimonial  bed,  and  look  as 
if  they  ought  to  be  tending  a  bit  of  a 
garden  outside  Paris,  green  with  lettuce, 
radish-tops     and     tropical     with     young 
artichokes,   but   who   are,    I   understand, 
redder  than  Bucharin — these  are  a  few  of 
the   inhabitants   of    our    Hotel    Delavoid 
Dvor.     But  to-day  there  arrived  the  big- 
gest trump  card  playable  by  the  Third 
Internationale,     the     Italian     delegation, 
headed  by  such  aces  as  Serratti,  with  a 
vivacious  black-eyed  phalanx  of  delegates. 
Not  a  bit  cautious  they,  but  decorated  all 
over  with  red  badges  and  "Long  live  the 
Revolution."     To  greet  them  the  British 
sign    of   welcome   was   displaced   and    an 
Italian  one  substituted  reading,  "II  Trionfo 
della  Dittatura  del   Proletariate."     Next 
week   comes  a  Swiss  delegation.     Mean- 
while the  Swedish  crowd  has  gone  off  to 
inspect  the  Ural  steel  works  and   mines 
and  is  arranging  to  take  over  a  whole  fac- 
tory and  fill  it  with  expert  Swedish  mech- 
anics who  are  to  raise  production  of  ma- 
chinery.    Naturally  a  certain  number  of 
Irish  rebels  are  here  also,  several  of  whose 
names  are  as  well  known  in  America  as  in 
Ireland.     A  good  deal  of  joshing  between 
them  and  the  British  went  on  at  meal- 
times on  the  subject  of  Ireland.     To-day 
Dr.    Hung   Hing   Kwan,    Ambassador    of 
the    Provisional    Korean    government    at 
Shanghai,     presents     his     credentials     to 
Chicherin,  and  a  protest  against  Japanese 
oppression.     In  a  very  few  days  a  great 
meeting  of   delegates   to  a  workingman's 
congress,    representing   Chinese   working- 
men,   will   meet   here.     Moscow's   streets 
are  star-scattered  with  twinkling  almond 
eyes.     A   former  minister   of  the   Trans- 
baikal  Republic  has  arrived  with  news  of 
the  latest  Japanese  oppressions  in  the  Far 
East,  of  which  more  hereafter.     In  short, 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Internation- 
ale, Moscow,  and  not  San  Remo  or  Spa, 
has  become  the  real  center  of  the  world. 
Those  two  towns  and  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil are  only  side  shows  to  the  one  big  show 
on  earth.     Admission  free,  if  you  have  your 
coupon  from  the  Third  Internationale! 
If  I  could  collect  and  put  into  one  vol- 
■  ume  the  adventures  of  each  delegate  during 
his  journey  Russiawards,  I  think  I  could, 
as  author  of  romance,  surpass  him  of  the 
celebrated    "Dead-eye  Dick."    Our    Eng- 
lish shop  stewards  came  by  the  now  com- 
mon, and  by  all  really  adventurous  souls 
considered     commonplace,     coal     bunker 
route.     Others  have  wandered  around  the 
Murmansk  passage.     A  German  happens 
to  be  leader  of  a  German  sailors'  syndicate 
and   travels  under  protection  of  his  fol- 
lowers   without    passport    or    ticket.     An 
Argentinian   came  from  Italy  by  under- 
ground route.     It  seems,  if  you  are  a  real 
communist,  you  can  travel  where  and  how 
you  like,  without  passport  or  without  pay- 
ing any  fare.     There  are  two  governmental 
systems  spread  throughout  Europe  now, 
and  the  lesser  of  these  is  not  the  revolun- 
tionary.     If  you  have  your  passport  from 
the  latter  you  can  thumb  your  nose  at  the 
former.     If  you  have  a  passport  from  both, 
naturally,  you  may  travel  from  Tibet  to 
Timbuctoo,  from  the  wilds  of  Burmah  to 
those   of   Broadway,   and    "no   one   shall 
you  let."       You  can  then,  as  is  the  case 
with  one  youth  of  my  acquaintance,  buy 
agricultural   machinery   in   Great  Britain 
and  deliver  same,  in  the  shape  of  machine- 
guns  in — well,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too 
definite. 

At  any  rate  the  coming  session  of  the 
Third  Internationale  promises  to  be  the 
most  stirring  event  of  our  time.  The 
last  meeting,  when  Europe  was  at  war  and 
the  underground  routes  had  not  yet  been 
properly  developed,  was  a  bit  too  much 
facade  and  too  little  building. 


Worse  than  Death. — "I  heard  you 
accused  your  rival  who  wants  to  marry 
Nellie  of  wishing  to  kill  you." 

"Oh,  no.  I  merely  remarked  he  wantea 
to  ring  my  Nell." — Baltimore  American. 
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Pale,  sallow  skins 


I 


THINK  of  the  remarkable 
effect  of  this  steam  treatment 
on  your  skin.  Steam  pene- 
trates the  skin  in  a  way  water 
alone  cannot  do.  It  enables  you 
to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  pores 
that  have  become  clogged,  to 
stimulate  inactive  blood  vessels 
and  give  the  skin  new  color. 

To  make  your  skin  soft  and 
colorful,  one  night  a  week  fill 
your  bowl  full  of  hot  water — al- 
most boiling  hot.  Bend  over  the 
top  of  the  bowl  and  cover  your 


The  new  steam  treatment  for  them 


head  and  the  bowl  with  a  heavy 
bath  towel,  so  that  no  steam  can 
escape.  Steam  your  face  for 
thirty  seconds. 

Now  lather  a  hot  cloth  with 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  With 
this,  wash  your  face  thoroughly, 
rubbing  the  lather  well  into  the 
skin  with  an  upward  and  outward 
motion.  Then  rinse  the  skin  well, 
first  with  warm  water,  then  with 
cold,  and  finish  by  rubbing  it  for 
thirty  seconds  with  a  piece  of  ice. 


The  very  first  time  you  use  this 
Woodbury  steam  treatment,  your 
skin  will  begin  to  show  more 
color.  The  other  six  nights  of  the 
week,  cleanse  your  skin  thorough- 
ly in  the  usual  way  with  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap  and  warm 
water: 

Get  a  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  begin  to-night  the 
treatment  your  skin  needs.  Get 
your  cake  at  any  drug  store  or 
toilet  goods  counter  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  A  25-cent  cake 
will  last  a  month  or  six  weeks. 


"  Your  treatment  for  one  Week" 

A  beautiful  lillle  set  of  Woodbury's  skin  preparations 
sent  to  you  for  25  cents 


Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  minia- 
ture set  of  Woodbury's  skin  prepara- 
tions, containing  your  complete  Wood- 
bury  treatment  for  one  week. 

You  will  find,  first  the  little  booklet, 
"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  telling 
you  the  special  treatment  your  skin 
needs;  then  a  trial  size  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap — enough  for  seven 


nights  of  any  treatment;  a  sample 
tube  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial 
Cream;  and  samples  of  Woodbury's 
Cold  Cream  and  Facial  Powder,  with 
directions  telling  you  just  how  they 
should  be  used.  Write  to-day  for  this 
special  new  Woodbury  outfit.  Address 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited, 
7018   Sherbrooke  St.,  Perth,  Ontario. 


f^X 


For  the  commoner  skin 
troubles 

You  will  find  complete  treat- 
ments, as  well  as  scientific  ad- 
vice on  the  skin  and  scalp,  in 
the  booklet,  "A  Skin  You  Love 
to  Touch,"  which  is  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap.  Some  of 
the  treatments  arc: 

Conspicuous  Nose  Pores 

Blackheads 

Skin  Blemishes 

Oily  Skin  and  Shiny  Nose 

Coarsened  Skin 

Tender  Skin 

Sluggish  Skin,  etc. 
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Forty^the  Dangerous  Age  for  Men 


IT  is  then  that  the  dread 
Pyorrhea  is  most  likely  to 
get  established  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  then  that  long'contin' 
ued  dental  neglect  tells. 

Pyorrhea — which  afflicts 
four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty — begins  with  nothing 
more  alarming  than  tender 
and  bleeding  gums.  But  as 
this  insidious  disease  pro' 
grasses,  the  gums  recede, 
the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  free  the  system  of  the 
poisonous  Pyorrhea  germs 
that  lodge  in  httle  pockets 
around  them. 

It  is  to  the  infection  of 
these  deadly  germs  that 
medical  science  has  traced 
many  of  the  ills  of  middle 
age — weakened  vital  or- 
gans, nervous  disorders, 
rheumatism,  anaemia,  and 
other  serious  ailments. 

End  your  Pyorrhea 
troubles  before  they  begin. 
See  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection, 
and  start  using  Forhans 
For  the  Gums  today. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums 
will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or 
check  its  progress — if  used 


in  time  and  used  consist' 
ently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
will  not  do  this.  Forhan's 
keeps  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Wet  your 
brush  in  cold  water,  place 
a  half-inch  of  the  refresh' 
ing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and 
down.  Use  a  rolling  motion 
to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  sur' 
faces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your 
Forhan'coated  brush — 
gently  at  first  until  the 
gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are 
very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the 
brush.  If  gum'shrinkage 
has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhans  according  to  di' 
rections  and  consult  a  den' 
tist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35cand6oc  tubes  in 
Canada  and  U.  S.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you, 
send  to  us  direct  and  we 
will  mail  tube  postpaid. 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


Money  Monopoly  no  Longer  Possible 

Bankers  Cannot  Exercise  Control  of  Business  and  Industry  as 

in  Past 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


tS  it  no  longer  possible  for  any  financial 
A  interests  or  groups  to  gain  a  monopoly 
in  banking  in  the  United  States?  Samuel 
Crowther  states  this  limitation  as  a  fact 
in  the  course  of  an  article  "Who  Owns 
the  United  States?"  in  World's  Work. 
He  says,  in  part: 

The  private  money  lenders,  the  succes- 
sors of  Russel  Sage  and  Hetty  Green,  are 
no  longer  important  because  no  one  in- 
dividual has  money  enough  to  make  worth 
while  loans  to  the  classes  to  whom  Russel 
Sage,  for  instance,  was  accustomed  to  lend 
money.  The  man  who  might  have  needed 
a  million  dollars  in  an  emergency  ten 
years  ago,  needs  five  or  ten  million  in  a 
similar  emergency  to-day.  And  no  in- 
dividuals in  the  business  of  lending  money 
can  go  into  these  larger  figures  without 
making  themselves  partners  of  the  bor- 
rowers. The  importance  of  the  individual 
rich  man  has  decreased  and  the  importance 
of  the  unions  of  forces,  such  as  banks  and 
corporations,  has  increased.  The  private 
banker  following  the  line  which  began 
with  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  is  less  and  less 
an  individual  money  lender  and  more  and 
more  a  mobilization  officer  of  bank  credit 
and  a  salesman  of  securities. 

No  one  man,  and  no  group  of  men,  are 
to-day  rich  enough  to  dominate  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  There  are 
no  successors  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  J.  Hill, 
and  E.  H.  Harriman.  In  1913,  the 
Pujo  Committee  found,  with  substantial 
accuracy,  that  the  most  active  agents  in 
centralizing  the  control  of  credit  were 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First  National 
Bank,  the  National  City  Bank  and  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  all  of  New  York,  aud  Lee 
Higgenson  &  Co.,  and  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  These  banking  firms  are 
larger  to-day  than  ever  they  were  before. 
During  the  war,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  as 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Allies,  made  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  and  it  is  to-day  easily 
the  most  important  banking  house  in  the 
world.  When  they  built  their  present 
building  a  few  years  ago,  they  thought  it 
would  do  for  all  time.  To-day  they  have 
departments  scattered  all  about  Wall 
Street  and  they  have  just  bought  a  whole 
new  office  building  to  extend  into.  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  is  not  so  important  a  factor 
as  before  the  war;  neither  is  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  management  of  which 
has  always  tended  toward  the  private 
banking  house  rather  than  toward  the 
commercial  bank.  But  its  place  has  been 
more  than  taken  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  and  coming  along  right  behind 
is  the  Banker's  Trust  Company.  The 
Boston  firms  have  their  very  intimate 
relations    with     the     National    Shawmut 


Bank  and  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company, 
which  are  respectively  the  largest  bank 
and  the  largest  triist  company  in  New 
England.  Grouped  together,  these  finan- 
ciers command  a  far  larger  aggregate 
capital  than  anybody  thought  of  having  in 
1913.  The  National  City  Bank  then,  for 
instance,  had  resources  of  somewhat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion;  now  its  resources 
exceed  a  billion.  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  which  absorbed  the  Morgan 
Trust  Company,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust 
Company,  and  the  Standard  Trust  Com- 
pany, then  had  resources  of  somewhat 
more  than  200  millions;  now  its  resources 
are  approaching  a  billion.  But  the  point 
is  that  these  are  not  monopolized  resources. 
The  banks  and  banking  houses  by  no 
means  control  the  industry  of  the  country; 
they  could  not  control  it  if  they  wanted  to 
But  it  is  more  to  the  point  that  they  do 
not  want  to;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
point,  without  these  vast  aggregations  of 
capital,  we  could  not  provide  for  the 
extraordinarily  large  needs  of  large  busi- 
ness enterprises.  They  simply  must  be 
large;  and  they  are  large  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  that  a  locomotive  of  to-day 
is  larger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 
that  is  because  it  has  a  larger  load  to  pull. 
These  banks  and  banking  houses  have 
connections  which  reach  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Their  managers  are  recruited  from 
all  over  the  country;  there  is  nothing 
hereditary  in  the  management  of  Wall 
Street.  It  is  true  that  J.  P.  Morgan  is  the 
titular  head  of  Morgan  &  Company,  but 
he  is  not  taking  his  father's  place  in  bank- 
ing for  several  reasons;  one  being  that 
there  is  no  such  place  to  take.  Henry 
P.  Davison,  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  outstanding  figure  in  Wall 
Street,  yet  I  doubt  if  his  name  is  ever 
mentioned  about  the  cracker  box.  The 
only  large  portion  of  the  many  activities 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  that  he  has  taken 
over  is  in  the  picking  of  men.  In  addition 
to  his  financial  ability,  he  seems  able  to 
run  across  the  right  men  for  big  under- 
takings. Several  of  the  Morgan  partners 
were  admitted  at  his  suggestion.  Charles 
H.  Sabin,  who  has  made  such  a 
marvelous  record  as  president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  and  Seward 
Prosser,  president  of  the  Bankers'  Trust 
Company,  were  both  introduced  into  New 
York  banking  by  Mr.  Davison.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  float  an  issue 
of  securities  amounting  to  a  hundred' 
millions  or  more  against  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  this  active  opposition  would 
arise  unless  the  undertaking  were  one  that 
promised  to  be  destructive  and  thus  to 
impair  confidence  in  the  whole  market. 


The  Miracle  and  the  Menace 

The  Sergeant  of  the  Red  Army   Who  Leads   the  Great  Cossack 
Cavalry  Force  in  the  Red  Command 

By  HORST  LEMHARDT 


TNiTHE  recent  story  of  Russia's  cam- 
*■  paign  against  Poland,  that  came  so  near 
to  complete  triumph,  the  name  of  Budenny, 
the  leader  of  the  Cossack  cavalry,  stood 
out  prominently.  Even  now,  with  the 
Red  Army  in  full  retreat,  there  remains  a 
question  as  to  what  Budenny  and  his 
cavalry  may  yet  do. 

But  little  has  been  told  of  Budenny. 
His  name  finds  its  way  into  the  despatches 
almost  over  night,  but  he  is  a  real  menace 
to  the  world's  safety.  The  following 
account  written  by  one  who  served  under 
him — which  appeared  in  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
rimes — gives  some  idea  of  the  man. 

When  late  in  the  summer  of  the  last 
year  Denikin  stood  before  Orel  with  his 
army  spread  out  like  a  great  bow  from  the 
Roumanian  frontier  far  beyond  Kief  to 
the  middle  courses  of  the  Volga,  and  his 
forces  had  wrested  South  Russia,  the  nat- 
ion's granary,  from  the  grip  of  the  Reds, 


every  one  believed  that  Bolshevism's  last 
hour  had  struck.  Orel  was  not  yet  cap- 
tured. Trotzky  called  it  the  Red  Verdun. 
Then  the  Red  Verdun  fell.  Great  was  the 
rejoicing  in  the  anti-Bolshevist  circles. 
Kolchak,  with  his  back  against  the 
Urals,  breathed  again.  The  capture  of 
Moscow,  the  liquidation  of  Bolshevism, 
seemed  only  a  question  of  time. 

But  the  new  building  being  built  by 
Denikin,  the  new  Russia,  was  already 
shaky.  The  tribes,  the  various  strata  of 
the  population  of  the  liberated  districts, 
which  were  to  be  the  foundation  stones 
of  the  new  building,  were  still  untamed; 
his  policy,  which  should  have  furnished 
the  mortar  to  cement  the  foundation, 
was  fruitless:  it  could  neither  bind  to- 
gether the  conflicting  elements  nor  smooth 
over  the  differences.  The  first  powerful 
blow  was  bound  to  shake  the  building  to 
its  very  foundation. 

The  blow  came.  He  who  struck  it  was 
the  son  of  a  Cossack,  a  child  of  the  steppes. 
Raised  on  horseback,  wandering  around  as 
a  leader  of  bands,  following  the  collapse 
of    all    order,    he    saw    that    the    clumsy 
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How  to  overcome  the  havoc 
wrought  by  sun,  wind 
and  dust 


THE     khaki-colored     complexion,    the    nut- 
brown  V  of  skin  at  the  throat  that  you  so 
blithely  acquired  this  summer  will  gradually 
pale  and  disappear. 

But  the  exposure  that  caused  this  tan  often 
inflicts  deeper,  more  permanent  injury  on  the 
delicate  cells  of  the  skin. 

Repeated  sunburn  over-stimulates  the  oil 
glands  and  gives  the  skin  a  greater  tendency 
to  shine.  Wind  coarsens  the  texture  of  the 
complexion.  Dust  works  deep  into  the  pores 
and  irritates  them. 

However,  with  a  little  intelligent  care  you 
can  overcome  these  ill  effects. 

How  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  glisten 
induced  by  sunburn 

To  overcome  the  tendency  to  shine  that  re- 
peated sunburn  brings,  you  must  counteract 
the  over-secretion  of  oil.  This  oil  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  discouraged  by  constant  contact  with  a 
good  face  powder.  But  to  bring  results  you  must 
apply  the  powder  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stay 
on  the  face.  If  powdering  is  to  be  at  all  lasting, 
the  thing  to  do  is  always  to  apply  a  powder  base. 
For  this  a  special  cream  is  needed,  a  cream  which 
disappears  instantly  and  will  not  reappear. 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  does  just  this.  It  is 
made  entirely  without  oil.  The  moment  you 
apply  it,  it  vanishes,  never  to  reappear  in  an  un- 
pleasant shine.  Before  you  powder  take  just  a 
little  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  on  the  tips  of  your 


Deep  into  the  pores  the  crafty  duet- 
spechs  work.  You  need  a  different 
cream  to  get  them  out — a  cream 
with    an    oil    base. 


Made  in 
Canada 


fingers.  R  ub  it  well  into  your  face;  now  powder. 
Pond's  Va  nishing  Cream  holds  the  powder  to  the 
face  twice  as  long  as  ever  before  and  banishes  the 
wretched  s  hine  that  has  been  troubling  you. 

How  to  overcome  the  coarseness 
due  to  the  wind 

The  coarseness  due  to  the  wind  may  be  gradually 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  special  greaseless  cream 
during  the  day  to  soften  the  skin  and  protect  it 
from  further  injury. 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  contains  an  ingredient 
famous  for  years  for  its  softening  effects.  Before 
every  outing,  apply  a  bit  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream.  At  once  it  disappears,  leaving  your 
skin  softened  and  protected  from  further  injury. 
It  will  gradually  make  your  skin  finer  and  finer  in 
texture. 

How  to  remove  dust  from  the  pores       < 

Dust  is  the  worst  enemy  of  your  skin.  It 
quickly  works  deep  into  the  pores,  darkens  and 
irritates  them.  Worse  than  this,  it  often  carries 
into  the  skin  various  germs  which  cause  skin 
troubles.         To  restore  clear  color  to  the  skin  and 


Do  not  live  in  terror  of 
the  powder  coming  off,  re- 
vealing a  shiny  face.  Hold 
the  powder  on  with  the 
right  greaseless  powder 
base. 


Motoring  can  permanently  injure 
your  skin.  Before  you  go  out  in  the 
sun,  wind  and  dust  protect  your 
skin  from   their  ravages. 

PON  D'S 

Cold  Cr&xm  ^ 
^amsklng  Cream 

One  with  an  oil  base  and  one  without  any  oil 
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bring  it  back  to  normal,  you  must  give  the  pores  a 
deep  cleansing.  For  this  you  need  an  entirely 
different  cream — a  cream  with  an  oil  base — to  dis- 
solve the  dust.  Pond's  Cold  Cream  has  just  the 
amount  of  oil  to  work  deep  into  the  pores  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  them.  Before  you  go  to  bed  and 
whenever  you  have  been  exposed  to  unusual  dust 
and  grime  rub  Pond's  Cold  Cream  thoroughly  into 
the  skin,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  In  a 
few  weeks  your  skin  will  be  clearer  in  color,  finer 
in  texture. 

About  once  or  twice  a  week,  massage  your 
face  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It  has  just  the 
smoothness  that  makes  it  perfect  for  massage. 

Stop  to-day  at  any  drug  or  department  store 
and  get  a  jar  or  tube  of  these  two  creams.  They 
are  50  cents  each.  Every  normal  skin  needs  both. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  quickly  they 
will  enable  you  to  overcome  the  injury  of  sun, 
wind  and  dust. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY  ! 


POND'S  EXTRACT   CO..    150-E   Brock   Ave.,   Toronio 
Pleue   send   me,    free,    the   Items   checked; 

A  free  sample  of   Poml's   Vanishing   Cream 

A   tree  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
Instead  of  the  free  samples.    I  desire  the  Items  che<'kc<l   lielow,   fjr  which 
I    enclose    the    required    amount: 

A  5c  sample  of  Pond's  VanlshlnB  rream 
A    5c  sample   of  I'.iiil's   Cold  frcom 
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The  Phonograph  Chosen 
by  Music  Lovers 

The  Aeolian-Vocalion  will  interest 
every  phonograph  owner,  since  it 
represents  such  a  remarkable  advance 
in   phonograph   development. 

Its  tone  and  beauty  of  design  will 
interest  those  who  never  before  con- 
sidered the  phonograph  seriously— 
the  Vocalion's  tone  is  so  clear,  so 
pure,  so  artistically  perfect,  that  it 
wins  the  admii'ation  and  respect  of 
those  qualified  to  judge  music  criti- 
cally. 

The  wonderful  expression  device — 
the  Graduola — quite  settles  the  appeal 
of  this  phonograph.  For  it  gives  you 
the  privilege  of  varying  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Record  in  a  most  artistic 
manner,  yet  without  impairing  the 
artists'  interpretation  of  the  music. 

For  a  Phonograph  of  highest  musi- 
cal quality,  of  neat  and  properly  pro- 
portioned design  whose  finish  bespeaks 
quality,  choose  the — 

I       Jne    (-X 

AeoliQn  VbcQiion 

ProJucI  of  Ihe  iVorld's  Grealesl  Musical  Instrumenl  Manufaclmers 

The  Aeolian  Company  of  Canada 

Nordheimer  Building,  Toronto 


A  Free  Handbook 
on  Home  Furnishing 


Get  This  Book  on 
Home  Furnishing 

Burroughes'  1920  Furniture  Book  is  a 
mine  of  information  on  home  furnishings 
of  all  kinds.  Fully  illustrated;  exact 
descriptions. 

Write  for  your  FREE  COPY  to-day 

Pictures  and  describes  the  latest  and  best  in 
furniture,  gives  valuable  hints  and  explains 
fully 

Burroughes'  Easy  Payment  Plan 

whereby  you  can  obtain  any  article  of  furni- 
ture by  a  small  deposit  and  subsequent  easy 
payments,  without  any  interest  or  extra 
charge.  We  pay  freight  charges  to  any  rail- 
road  station   in   Ontario, 

^^^^      Furniture  Co.,  Lid. 

Dept.  32,  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Lower 

MONTREAL 


Canada 

C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A..  Head  Mister 


College 


TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  15th  AT  9  A.M. 


ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

Normal  School   Building 

St.  James'  Square,  Toronto 

Senion   1920-21  Opens  October  4th 

DRAWING.  PAINTING,  MODELLING  AND 

DESIGN 

Short    Courses    in    Commercial    and    Applied 

Art 

Prospectut   on    application 

G.  A.  REID.  R.C.A.,  Principal 


ONLY  $17.   FORD 

CAR 

De  luxe  Streamline  Hood  covers 
Radiator.    Places  your  old  style 
car  in  the  $1,000  class. 

Brass 
Ford 

Write  Jor  Circular 

Burrowes  Mfg.  Co.,  611  King  St  W. 

,  roronto 

Middle  Russian  peasants  and  workers 
could  not  hold  their  own  against  the  mobile, 
mounted  Cossack  troops  of  Generals 
Shurko  and  Wrangel,  the  Denikm  leaders. 
Hp  took  the  other  side. 

"Proletarians,  to  horse!"  was  the  al^m 
cr>'  ho  hurled  through  the  land.  His 
bands  became  a  Red  regiment.  He, 
Biuicnny,  a  Red  regimental  commander. 
Hi.s  sound  common  sense  in  matters  of 
orKaiiization  allowed  him  willingly  to 
submit  to  higher  instructions  when  the 
gctiiral  situation  demanded  such  action. 
Hi-;  experience  as  a  Cossack  Sergeant 
Major  during  the  World  War  saved  hini 
the  trouble  of  learning  the  A  B  C's  of 
military  service.  Unexampled  daring  and 
boldness,  the  proper  handling  of  the  simple 
raw  human  material,  made  him  the  idol 
of  his  troops. 

With  remarkable  ferocity  he  fell  upon 
Denikin.  Orel  had  to  be  abandoned. 
With  bulldog  tenacity  the  ex-Cossack 
Sergeant  Major  continued  to  strike  at 
the  crumbling  enemy  front.  And  then 
everything  had  its  revenge  upon  Deni- 
kin.  Wrong  policies,  false  friendship 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  Back  went 
the  forces  of  Denikin  in  uninterrupted 
retreat.  Like  a  leech  the  Sergeant  Major 
stuck  to  the  General's  neck.  And  still 
his  war  cry  resounded  throughout  the 
land:  "Proletarians,  to  horse!"  The  last 
horse  was  unhitched  from  the  plow, 
from  all  sides  came  bands  rallying  to  his 
colors.  Anybody  with  a  horse  between  his 
legs  and  a  half  broken  sabre  at  his  side  could 
go  along.  Most  of  those  who  came  were 
lured  by  prospects  of  loot  and  cheap  war 
glory.  But  Budenny  was  not  over-par- 
ticular in  accepting  new  recruits.  Whole 
squadrons  of  Denikin  cavalry  went  over 
to  him.  His  regiment  became  a  brigade. 
As  the  leader  of  a  mounted  division,  he  took 
Voronesh  and  Kursk;  as  the  leader  of 
a  mounted  army  corps,  he  took  Char- 
kof.  The  march  upon  Rostof-on-the-Don, 
the  Denikin  capital,  found  him  the  leader 
of  a  whole  army  on  horseback. 

And  then  he  makes  his  entry  into 
Rostof.  It  is  a  dirty,  foggy,  melting 
winter  day.  In  the  streets  stand  a  few 
proletarians  looking  on  vacantly.  They 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
new  man.  The  eyes  of  a  few  bourgeois 
are  turned  shyly,  and  with  fear  and 
humility, .  toward  him  who,  wearing  the 
black,  sleeveless  cloak  of  the  Circas- 
sians, rides  by  at  the  head  of  a  not  bril- 
liant but  numerous  staff.  Suddenly  his 
horse  shies.  Budenny  looks  for  the 
cause.  There  in  front  of  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  lies  the  body  of 
a  slain  bandit,  half  clothed,  with  his 
head  crashed  in  and  the  stolen  portfolio 
still  lying  near  him. 

For  a  moment  there  is  a  twitching  of 
the  face  with  the  prominent  cheekbones 
under  the  fur  cap.  He  strokes  his  long 
black  mustaches,  as  if  conjuring  up  un- 
pleasant memories  of  the  days  when  he 
was  a  bandit  himself.  Then  he  sets 
spurs  to  his  horse.  The  animal,  with 
bound,  clears  the  body,  and  with  calm 
and  good-natured  black  eyes  Budenny 
again  regards  the  captured  city. 

Napoleon  once  said  to  the  half-starved, 
ragged  soldiers  in  his  army  of  Italy: 
"There  lies  Milan.  There  you  will  find 
women,  money  and  booty  in  plenty!  Go 
and  get  it." 

Budenny's  cavalrymen  asserted  that 
he  had  given  them  five  days  to  amuse 
themselves  in  Rostof.  They  kept  at  it 
for  nearly  five  weeks.  Wine  flowed  in 
streams.  Pockets  could  no  longer  con- 
tain the  self-collected  contributions.  Fin- 
gers were  covered  with  sparkling,  stolen 
rings. 

And  only  then  did  the  mounted  army 
continue  its  march.  Constantly  rein- 
forced by  volunteers  and  Denikin  desert- 
ers, it  marched  on  until  Denikin  was 
finally  driven  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
mounted  army  could  then  rest  upon  its 
laurels  in  the  rich  Kuban  region  while 
Budenny  went  to  Moscow. 

But  first  he  cleaned  up  things  at  home. 
There  was  one  of  his  subordinate  leaders 
named  Dumenko,  also  a  leader  of  bands 
and  a  freebooter  as  he  himself  had  been — 
now  the  leader  of  a  corps  of  the  mounted 
army.  Bold  and  reckless  to  the  extreme, 
he  was  as  popular  in  his  corps  as  Budenny. 
Forrnerly  a  cavalry  private,  he  was  not 
cunning  enough  to  conceal  his  unlimited 
desire  for  freedom,  for  lack  of  restraint;  he 
could  not  endure  seeing  some  one  in  au- 
thority over  him.  Prom  a  few  careless 
remarks  the  net  was  woven  for  him. 
Budenny    had    him    arrested,    with    his 
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whole   staff,   in   the   midst   of   his   corps. 
The  test  of  strength  succeeded. 

The  first  public  sensational  trial  of 
Communist  Russia  brought  Dumenko  a 
sentence  of  death,  without  the  right  of 
appeal,  and  when  the  cavalry  corps,  which 
bore  his  name,  received  orders  to  pre- 
pare to  march  to  the  Poli.sh  front  a  couple 
of  shots  rang  out  in  the  jail  at  Rostof. 
That  was  the  end  of  Dumenko. 

With  his  mind  at  ease  Budenny  could 
gather  in  his  laurels.  His  authority  was 
sufficient  to  hold  down  the  sullen  rage 
of  the  Dumenko  Corps.  His  journey 
through  the  country  was  like  that  of  a 
Roman  conqueror.  Never  before  had 
Russia  paid  such  a  tribute  to  a  "libera- 
tor of  the  proletariat."  In  vain  did 
Vershilof,  the  political  supreme  commis- 
sionary  of  his  army,  attempt  to  get  some 
of  the  glory  for  himself..  The  Red  rul- 
ers in  Moscow  cast  uneasy  glances  at 
the  man  in  the  gray  Circassian  uniform, 
with  his  good-natured,  simple  soldier's 
face  and  the  dark  eyes  only  occasionally 
showing  flashes  of  cunning — the  inan 
who  was  receiving  ovation  after  ovation 
from  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cil. And  they  thought  of  the  inactive 
army  of  adventurers  lying  there  in  the- 
Caucasus. 

Then  came  the  Polish  danger;  and 
with  it  a  new  task  for  Budenny;  new 
activities,  new  prospects  of  booty  for 
the  mounted  army. 

When  the  mounted  army  was  pursu- 
ing Denikin  last  winter  it  looked  more 
like  a  band  of  robbers  than  an  army. 
It  was  dressed  in  any  kind  of  garb  that 
could  be  captured,  from  the  general's 
cloak  with  the  bright  red  facings,  to 
the  simple,  torn  coat  of  a  private  sol- 
dier, accompanied  wherever  possible  by 
a  piece  of  Persian  carpet  as  a  saddle 
cloth.  And  the  impression  made  upon 
the  bourgeoisie  of  Southern  Russia — 
that  of  an  undisciplined  band  of  robbers 
— remained  fixed. 

Now  the  Poles  were  driving  irresistibly 
forward.  Wrangel  was  stirring  in  the 
Crimea.  Mutinies  and  freebooting  flared 
up  in  the  rear  of  the  Bolshevist  front. 
It  was  reported  that  Budenny's  army 
was  mutinous  and  was  falling  to  pieces. 
"The  Ijourgeoisie  rejoiced  and  looked  for 
deliverance  to  the  Poles,  to  the  English, 
to  all  possible  powers,  even  to  Germany. 
Within  the  next  two  weeks  everything 
would  be  different. 

But  now  Budenny's  men  were  moving 
again  in  solid  column,  in  the  best  of 
marching  order,  irresistibly,  incessantly. 
Budenny  marched  his  men  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Polish  front.  Out  of  the 
mass  of  undisciplined  freebooters  he 
had  created  a  solidly  organized  army  of 
more  than  100,000  cavalrymen  within  a 
few  weeks.  The  bourgeoisie  drew  their 
heads  back  into  their  houses  and  looked 
timidly  out  at  this  crushing  force  that 
rode  through  the  city  in  several  columns 
at  once;  they  looked  timidly  at  the 
young,  sunburned  cavalrymen,  for  whose 
fitting  out  the  Kuban  district  had  had  to 
give  up  all  its  wealth;  they  looked  at  the 
spirited  young  horses;  and  they  thought 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  arms  and 
clothing  that  the  English  had  left  in 
Novorossisk,  arms  and  clothing  that  had 
served  to  equip  this  army  of  England's 
enemies. 

The  Russian  bourgeois  again  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate. 

Marching  day  and  night,  the  ex- 
Sergeant  Major  of  Cossacks  drove  his 
army  forward.  Enough  mounted  artil- 
lery had  been  left  to  him  by  Denikin. 
With  ruthless  energy  he  first  of  all  created 
order  back  of  the  front.  The  free- 
booters and  bands  retreated  to  their 
hiding  places,  in  case  they  were  not 
first  reached  by  bullets. 

Then  Budenny  struck  the  Poles  near 
Poltava. 

At  the  end  of  April  he  had  left  the 
Caucasus.  July  found  him  before  Kovel 
and  Lemberg. 

Under  the  blows  of  this  man  the  Polish 
dream  of  greatness  had  to  all  appearances 
miserably  collapsed. 

Now  we  read  that  Budenny's  army  is 
being  beaten  and  disorganized  by  the 
revived  Polish  Army.  His  dash  for 
Lemberg  ended  in  defeat.  But  for  all 
this  Budenny  is  still  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  scattered  it  is  true,  but  still  held 
together  by  a  common  idea  of  life — a  life  of 
violence  and  plunder  and  easy  living. 
This  army  has  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  elite  of  the  revolution, 
the  bearer  of  the  world-wide  proletarian 
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revolution.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
■cavah-ymen  say  to  each  other  that  Budenny 
has  said  that  they  would  still  wage  war 
for  forty  years  until  all  their  proletarian 
brothers  were  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery  imposed  by  the  bourgeoisie  and 
capitalism. 

To  snatch  away  the  camouflage  of 
words  with  which  these  people  conceal 
their  brutal  instincts,  back  of  the  "wage 
war  for  forty  years"  phrase  lies  the  desire 
of  the  former  freebooters  to  do  no  work,  to 
risk  their  lives  only  once  in  a  while,  and 
in  return  to  drink  and  eat  to  success  and 
rob  and  plunder.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
barbarous  soldiery  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  During  the  march  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  Polish  front  the  iron  will  of 
Budenny  was  able  to  maintain  strict 
discipline.  He  cannot  succeed  in  main- 
taining it,  however,  if  the  bands  get  separ- 
ated through  action  in  the  field  and  the 
acts  of  individuals  cannot  be  kept  under 
observation. 


TN  the  course  of  an  article  in  L'Europe 
•*•  Nouvellt  (Paris)  a  French  writer, 
Charles  Vellay,  contends  that  the  British 
have  outwitted  the  French  in  respect  to 
Greece.     He  writes: 

Greece  emerges  from  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations practically  a  new  state,  whose 
influence  promises  to  be  preponderant 
not  only  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  which  hence- 
forth will  be  bounded  by  Greek  territory  for 
practically  its  whole  circumference,  but 
throughout  the  whole  Levant  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Suez.  It  owes  its  rise  in  the 
world  to  other  things  than  to  its  territorial 
accessions,  though  these  are  large.  The 
fact  that  Greece  is  to-day  the  representa- 
tive of  the  allied  powers  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world — or,  if  one  prefers.  Great 
Britain's  agent  there — is  no  longer  a  secret. 
We  may  dislike,  fear,  distrust  this  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  a  fact,  and  we  must  deal 
with  facts. 

Much  might  be  written  on  the  in- 
cidents and  influences  which  have  de- 
termined the  foreign  policy  of  Greece 
during  the  last  three  years.  Let  us 
merely  say  that  in  becoming  an  ally 
of  Greece,  as  England  has  done  with 
a  practical  certainty  of  deriving  great 
advantage  from  this  relation,  our  British 
ally  has  taken  a  position  which  would 
naturally  have  fallen  to  France.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Venezelos  tried  for  a  long  period  to 
follow  a  common  path  with  France. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  bounded  by  new 
frontiers  of  unusual  vulnerability,  requir- 
ing a  long  period  of  peace  in  order  to  re- 
organize its  economic  resources,  Greece 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  some 
great  power.  The  prominent  part  taken 
by  France  in  the  Saloniki  expedition  and  in 
the  dethronement  of  King  Constantine, 
the  deep  sympathy  for  that  country  which 
prevailed  in  Greece,  the  current  use  of  the 
French  language,  and  the  preponderating 
influence  of  our  literature,  all  seem  to 
indicate,  when  the  war  terminated,  that 
we  were  destined  to  be  the  partners  of  the 
Greeks  in  ruling  the  eastern  Mediterranean 

How  is  it  that  our  French  diplomats 


have  succeeded  in  destroying  all  these 
advantages?  Their  blunders  have  been 
so  numerous  and  so  serious  that  the 
consequences   can   not   now   be  repaired. 

Of  course  they  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  place  which  France  disdained  to 
occupy  had  remained  vacant.  But  with 
a  skill  and  foresight  and  resolution  which 
deserve  admiration,  the  English,  by  a 
series  of  bold  measures,  showed  the  great 
value  they  attached  to  the  friendship  of 
Greece.  They  won  and  consolidated  a 
position  which  they  evidently  will  not 
relinquish  to  any  other  power.  The  more 
France  urged  a  reduction  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Turkey  granted  to  Greece, 
the  more  vigorously  Great  Britain  de- 
fended the  latter's  claims.  By  winning  the 
case  for  Greece,  that  government  won  a 
prestige  and  popularity  in  the  latter  land 
which  is  already  resulting  in  valuable 
economic  benefits.  So  shrewd  have  been 
the  diplomatic  manoeuvres  of  the  British 
that  we  now  witness  the  following  curious 
spectacle:  England,  still  holding  Cyprus, 
a  strictly  Greek  territory,  wins  the  devo- 
tion, enthusiasm  and  friendship  of  the 
Greeks,  while  France,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess an  inch  of  Greek  territory,  and  has 
nothing  which  the  Greeks  might  wish,  sees 
that  nation  turn  its  back  on  her  and  con- 
sider her,  if  not  an  enemy,  at  least  an 
unreliable  friend. 

In  outward  appearances  the  co-opera- 
tion between  England  and  Greece  looks 
only  to  the  control  of  Constantinople, 
policing  the  straits,  and  watching  over 
Ottoman  affairs  in  a  general  way.  But 
large  as  this  order  is,  it  is  only  part  of  the 
task  which  Greece  must  accomplish  be- 
fore its  future  is  assured.  That  country 
must  adjust  its  relations  with  the  other 
Mediterranean  powers,  and  in  particular 
with  Italy.  It  must  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive toward  its  Balkan  neighbors.  It 
must  meet  the  Russian  problem,  which 
is  bound  up  with  the  whole  Slav  ques- 
tion and  threatens  to  dominate  increasing- 
ly the  politics  and  destinies  of  the  whole 
eastern  world. 


The  Recovery  of  Belguim 

Marvellous  Recuperation  of  Belgium  and  How  it  Comes  About. 

By  WILL  IRWIN 


T)ELGIUM  suffered  by  the  war  more  in 
"  some  ways  than  any  other  combatant 
nation;  in  other  ways  it  suffered  less.  It 
had  not  the  awful  drain  of  casualties  that 
had  Ru.ssia,  France  and  England,  and  it 
had  besides  a  people  trained  to  industry 
and  frugality.  Will  Irwin,  writing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  gives  some  interest- 
ing sidelights  in  the  revival  of  the  little 
nation : 

Before  the  rule  of  the  Roman  ceased  in 
Western  Europe  the  people  of  the  Low 
Countries    were    manufacturing    half    the 


cloth  of  Europe,  were  busily  trading,  were 
building  up  rich  cities.  For  fourteen  or 
fifteen  centuries  Belgium  was  the  battle- 
field of  Europe,  the  belligerents  in  those 
battles  being  mostly  foreigners  who  ad- 
journed to  Belgium,  as  it  were,  to  poke 
each  other  in  the  eye  without  messing  up 
their  own  houses.  During  all  these  dis- 
turbances the  native  Belgians  went  right 
on,  making  cloth  and  glass  and  iron  and 
selling  them  at  a  profit  to  the  Carolingian, 
the  Burgundian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Austrian , 
or  whatever  dynasty  or  people  happened 
at  the  moment  to  be  ruling  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 


Many  of  Budenny's  cavalrymen  know 
about  the  rich  West  of  Europe.  Russia 
is  almost  entirely  looted.  There  they 
have  taken  nearly  everything  from  both 
friend  and  foe.  But  the  rich  West 
might  still  awaken  their  lust. 

And  will  Budenny  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  by  his  cavalrymen,  or  will  he 
even  wish  to  resist  it,  even  though  they 
have  suffered  a  serious  setback  in  Poland? 
Does  he  not  still  dream  of  possible  con-  ! 
quests,  and  does  not  the  example  of  a  ; 
Napoleon    rise    temptingly    before    him? 

The  man  has  iron  energy  at  his  com- 
mand.    In   what   direction   the  activities 
of  this  warrior   will  be  turned  cannot  be 
foretold  to-day.     Perhaps  they  will  even    1 
be    turned    against    his    own    superiors.    [ 
It  is  more  likely,   perhaps  certain,   that    : 
his  energy  will  be  turned  against  foreign    j 
lands,    against   our   borders.     Bolshevism 
is,  and  will  remain    aggressive,  so   we  are 
facing  grave  events. 


British  Outwitted  the  French 

j4n  Alliance  Has  Been  Concluded  With  Greece  That  Leaves  the 

Latter  Out. 

By  CHARLES  VELLAY 


V  ; 


"Be  careful  of  food  and 
drink,  and  among  other 
things,  think  of  Instant 
Postum  instead  of  coffee." 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Happiness  and 
Contentment 


Few  things  add  so  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  your  life  as  the  knowledge  that  somewhere 
snug  and  safe  you  have  a  reserve  of  money,  and  on 
which  in  eniergency  you  can  draw. 
The  man  or  woman  who  saves  and  invests  month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  can  face  the  future  confidently. 
The  Systematic  Investment  Plan  is  the  most  convenient, 
popular  and  profitable  means  of  building  up  your  fortune. 
Savings  invested  under  this  plan  grow  rapidly,  the 
longer  you  keep  on  saving,  the  faster  your  fortune 
rolls  up. 

Just  take  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
Put  down  ihe  amount  j'OU  can  afford  to  put  by  monthly. 
Add  to  it  6%  annually  and  then  work  this  out  over  a 
period  of  5,  10,  or  15  years,  compounding  the  interest 
and  the  result  will  surprise  you. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  investigate  the  Systematic. 
Investment  Plan.  Don't  dt-lay,  write  to-day  for  book- 
let— which  gives  full  details. 

J.  M.  Robinson  &  Sons 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
EatablUlied  18S9 
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—Review  of  ReTiews  Settfaw 


Yes,  she  has  been  in  business  a  long,  long 
time.  She  has  a  tradition  of  work  and  of 
sound,  sensible,  nonspeculative  commercial 
methods.  And  just  as  a  man's  native 
breeding  and  traditions  come  out  in  the 
cri.ses  of  his  life,  so  in  the  mighty  up- 
heaval of  the  past  six  years  have  the  Euro- 
pean nations  run  true  to  their  traditions 
in  a  manner  amazing  and  sometimes  even 
amusing.  Hence  the  significance  of  that 
little  episode  in  the  glass  works  of  Li<^ge. 
f  n  going  through  the  forms  of  {getting  down 
to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
Belgium  was  symbolizing  her  traditions. 
Now,  a  year  and  half  later,  anyone  with  a 
pair  of  eyes  in  his  head  can  see  the  dif- 
ference between  Belgium  and  her  neighbors. 

Along  the  southern  border  between  the 
sea  and  Menin  runs  the  old  familiar  belt  of 
devastation  with  which  picture  and  de- 
scription have  made  us  all  so  familiar. 
Once  acro.ss  that  line  you  feel  that  you  have 
entered  a  new  and  different  world.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  smoking  factory  chimneys; 
it  is  not  so  much  the  fields,  looking  as 
though  every  clod  had  been  rubbed  to 
powder  by  hand;  it  is  not  so  much  the 
crowds  of  factory  operatives  waiting  at  the 
stations  to  commute  home.  It  is  the  com- 
po.site  action  and  movement  of  the  crowds; 
it  is  the  expression  of  their  faces.  In 
all  the  war-torn  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  this  is  the  only  atmosphere  which 
breathes  normality;  this  is  the  only  spot 
where  it  seems  at  present  that  the  war  is 
really  over.  To  go  thither  from  hungry, 
flattened-out,  distressed  Germany;  from 
starving,  heartbroken  Austria  and  per- 
plexed, discouraged  France — is,  for  mental 
relief,   like  returning  home  to  America. 

That  Belgium  has  recovered  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  ex-belligerent  of 
Continental  Europe  has  become  almost  an 
axiom  in  political,  financial  and  industrial 
circles.  I  travelled  to  Belgium  mainly  to 
learn  the  reason  why.  And  the  longer  I 
looked  into  Belgian  conditions  the  more  I 
was  struck  by  this  mental  factor.  In 
spite  of  certain  otherfavoringcircumstances. 
the  main  cause  for  her  progress  on  the 
road  to  recovery  is  psychological.  Bel- 
gian statesmen,  Belgian  industrial  men, 
Belgian  labor  have  kept  their  balance. 
Untouched  by  those  waves  of  half  insanity 
which  in  most  countries  follow  the  let- 
down from  the  terrific  strain  of  war,  they 
have  worked  together  with  an  entirely 
admirable  sense  of  co-operation  toward 
the  single  object  of  putting  Belgian  in- 
dustry back  on  the  map,  of  resuming 
normal  production.  To  express  the  idea 
in  another  way:  Belgium  has  given  play  to 
her  traditional  common  sense.  And  if 
you  follow  the  history  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries from  the  day  when  a  great  Caesar 
made  them  Roman  to  the  day  when  a  little 
Kaiser  tried  to  make  them  German,  you 
find  that  common  sense,  shrewd  business 
judgment  and  a  talent  for  production  have 
always  marked  their  inhabitants. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  briefly  how 
Belgium  emerged  from  the  war,  as  com- 
pared to  France,  her  nearest  and  closest 
neighbor,  the  country  whose  war  burdens 
in  character  most  resembled  hers.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  impression  the  amount 
of  purely  physical  damage  was  about  the 
same.  France,  by  official  figures,  lost 
600,000  buildings;  Belgium  116,000.  The 
present  population  of  France  may  be 
roughly  figured  at  38,000,000,  that  of 
Belgium  at  7,500,000.  France,  therefore, 
lost  one  buildingtoevery  63.33 inhabitants; 
Belgium,  one  to  every  64.65.  As  to  the 
real  money  value  of  these  destroyed  build- 
ings the  comparison,  I  suspect,  rather 
favors  Belgium.  In  the  region  of  the  Old 
Line  the  only  Belgian  towns  of  any  size 
banged  up  were  Ypres  and  Dixmude,  both 
merely  farming  centres  with  few  factories. 
In  France,  Rheims,  St.  Quentin,  both 
large  and  important  manufacturing  cities, 
were  a  dead  loss;  with  them  went  dozens  of 
smaller  manufacturing  cities,  running  from 
5,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  such  as  La 
Basses,  Armentiferes,  Albert,  Chauny, 
Lens,  Soissons  and  Sedan.  A  large  item 
on  the  Belgian  bill  was  deliberate  destruc- 
tion by  the  Germans  in  th^t  period  of 
191,4  when  they  were  reducing  Belgium  to 
docile  submission.  However,  your  Ger- 
man conducts  his  atrocities  with  discre- 
tion. I  have  noticed  that  he  usually 
burned  down  the  village  church  and  spared 
the  village  brewery.  Comparatively  few 
factories  or  other  costly  buildings  went  in 
this  process.  After  the  Belgians  broke 
the  German  line  at  Ypres,  and  when  the 
Allied  Armies  swept  into  Flanders,  several 
towns  like  Oudenarde  were  considerably 
banged  up.  Here  alone  did  many  fac- 
tories suffer  from  shell  fire.     But  this  total 


was  inconsiderable  compared  to  that  of 

France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  destruc- 
tion squads,  busily  moving  looted  machin- 
ery back  to  Germany  or  reducing  whole 
plants  for  scrap  iron,  got  at  only  about 
seven  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
France,  while  they  had  all  Belgium  as  a 
field  of  operations.  The  proportionate 
loss  of  junked  machinery  was  unquestion- 
ably greater  in  Belgium.  Still  further: 
the  final  retreat  stopped,  withthe  armistice, 
only  after  the  Germans  had  fallen  back 
over  a  good  half  of  Belgium.  In  their 
track  they  destroyed  most  of  the  railroads 
and  canals,  badly  damaged  most  of  the 
highways. 

In  the  days  preceding  the  Spa  Confer- 
ence, during  which  I  write  these  lines,  all 
nations  involved  are  entering  bills  of 
damages  full  of  exaggerated  claims  and 
sophistries,  and  not  always  innocent  of 
plain  lies.  Official  figures  cannot  there- 
fore be  trusted.  Considering  all  the  fac- 
tors which  I  have  set  forth,  I  believe  that 
the  destruction,  in  proportion  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  in  building,  land  and  ma- 
chinery, was  about  the  same. 

However,  certain  other  factors  greatly 
favored  Belgium.  Most  important  of  all 
was  her  strong  financial  position  before  the 
war.  In  a  general  way  this  little  nation  of 
7,500,000  had  greater  real  wealth  per  capita 
than  any  other  in  Continental  Europe. 
As  a  financial  power  she  ranked  above 
Italy  with  35,000,000  inhabitants,  Austria 
with  50,000,000.  Virtually,  she  produced 
nothing  during  the  four  years  of  German 
occupation;  she  actually  had  to  pay  un- 
employment indemnity  to  her  workpeople, 
who  were  loafing  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

Further,  on  the  adverse  side  of  the 
balance  there  was  the  affair  of  the  German 
mark.  The  conquerors  had  ruled  that 
their  currency  must  be  accepted  as  legal 
in  Belgium;  they  had  flooded  the  country 
with  marks.  The  Belgians  decided,  with 
the  armistice,  that  none  should  suffer 
through  this  forced  currency;  that  all 
German  marks  in  the  country  must  be 
redeemed  at  their  pre-war  value  of  one  and 
a  quarter  francs  to  the  mark.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  impossible  in  the  confused 
conditions  which  followed  the  armistice 
to  close  the  border  against  still  further  intro 
duction  of  German  marks.  Speculators 
rushed  this  rapidly  declining  currency  into 
Belgium;  before  the  process  was  finished 
the  treasury  was  forced  to  liquidate 
6,000,000,000  marks.  After  which  Ger- 
man values  went  relentlessly  down,  until 
by  January,  1920,  the  mark,  on  dollar 
exchange,  stood  at  only  one  twenty-fourth 
of  its  old  value,  and,  even  in  the  era  of 
speculation  and  false  exchange  prices  which 


closed  the  month  of  May,  1920,  only  at 
one-eighth.  Of  course  the  Belgian  treas- 
ury will  recoup  when,  if  ever,  Germany 
recovers.  But  all  during  the  period  of 
rebuilding  and  readjustment  it  must  carry 
this  load. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgium,  owing  to 
circumstances,  was  able  to  mobilize  less 
than  100,000  men  before  the  Germans 
occupied  the  country;  from  that  time  forth 
she  must  needs  depend  for  reinforcements 
and  replacement  on  young  men  living 
outside  of  the  country  and  on  the  slender 
stream  of  recruits  who  crawled  by  night 
across  the  electrified  wire  into  Holland. 
She  could  never  put  in  the  field  many  more 
than  200,000  men,  or  less  than  three  per 
cent,  of  her  population,  whereas  France, 
during  the  heaviest  strain,  had  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  her  population  under  arms. 
France,  England  and  Italy,  too,  must 
maintain,  at  war  scale  of  expense,  a  navy. 
Belgium  had  virtually  no  navy  at  all.  Her 
bill  of  war  expenses  was  much  less,  there- 
fore, than  that  of  her  Allies.  Government 
statements,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
are  at  this  time  open  to  grave  suspicion, 
and  no  unprejudiced  person  has  as  yet 
drawn  up  an  exact  comparative  bill.  But 
just  as  in  material  damage  Belgium  was 
perhaps  somewhat  harder  hit  than  France, 
in  damage  to  her  financial  and  commercial 
system  she  was  much  the  lighter  sufferer. 

When,  after  the  armistice,  the  Belgians 
totalled  up  accounts,  even  the  most  pessi- 
mistic among  them  realized  that  in  one 
intangible  but  valuable  asset  they  probably 
came  out  better  than  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England.  Owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  mobilizing  all  their  men  they 
had  lost  in  vigorous  young  life  proportion- 
ately less  power  than  their  allies.  Their 
death  roll  was  65,000  men,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  7,500,000 — less  than  nine-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  France  lost  in  killed 
more  than  1,400,000  young  men — making 
due  allowance  for  the  Colonials,  nearly 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Naturally,  the 
mutilated  and  the  half  efficient  ran  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  The  men 
whose  health  was  ruined  by  the  barbarous 
German  deportations  of  labor  must  be 
considered   in   the   Belgian   account;   but 


after  all  they  would  change  the  proportion 
only  slightly. 

But  here  came  a  doubt.  This  unim- 
paired working  class — so  skilled,  before 
the  war  so  industrious,  so  pre-eminently 
the  great  asset  of  Belgium — what  would  be 
their  reaction  toward  the  pursuits  of  peace? 
During  four  years  they  had  lived  in  idleness, 
which  was  all  right;  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment wanted  them  to  be  idle.  To  work  at 
almost  anything  would  be  to  work  for  the 
Germans.  Their  health,  thanks  mainly  to 
a  quiet  young  American  named  Hoover, 
was  virtually  unimpaired;  but  what  about 
their  mentality?  Had  they  lost  the  habit 
of  labor,  the  will  to  work?  Hadn't  the 
unemployment  indemnities,  the  free  pro- 
visions, the  soup  kitchens,  put  them  into 
the  attitude  of  paupers?  Russia  had 
blown  up  with  Bolshevism.  The  Sparta- 
cists  were  loose  in  Germany.  Would  not 
this  habit  of  idleness  make  a  good  seeding 
ground  for  a  wild  social  revolution? 

When,  in  January,  1919,  I  visited  Bel- 
gium for  the  first  time  since  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  I  found  the  country  in  a 
state  of  bewildered  perplexity  over  this 
and  kindred  problems.  In  whatever  way 
the  Belgian  manufacturer  or  business  man 
directed  his  path  through  the  strange  maze 
of  affairs,  he  came  to  an  impasse,  to  a 
gulf  he  could  not  bridge.  That  problem  of 
the  attitude  of  labor  was  yet  to  be  faced; 
but  immediately  ahead  rose  the  problem 
of  credits — of  enough  tangible  cash  to  set 
the  machine  going.  In  these  days,  when 
all  Europe  is  talking  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  United  States  has  thrown  them  down, 
it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  first  real 
impulse  toward  general  resumption  came 
early  in  the  spring  of  1919,  when  American 
credits,  both  Governmental  and  private, 
became  available.  The  undamaged  fac- 
tories set  their  wheels  to  going.  The 
damaged  began  to  rebuild,  to  reconstruct, 
to  repair.  And  within  a  month  or  so  the 
directing  minds  of  Belgium  found,  to  their 
intense  relief,  what  way  the  cat  was  going 
to  jump  with  the  working  class.  The  habit 
of  idleness  had  not  gripped  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  tired  of  loafing.  They 
took  up  their  tools  and  their  dinner  pails 
and  went  to  work  with  a  real  enjoyment  of 
the  old  job. 


How  French  Are  Fighting  PoHtical  Strikes 

Newly  Formed  Civic  Union  Defeats  Plans  of  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor 


THE  French  have  shown  more  resolu- 
tion in  combating  political  strikes  than 
the   people   of   any   other   country.     The 
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following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Figaro,  quoted  by  the  Living  Age,  throws 
an  interesting  light  on  the  tactics  employed 
in  that  country  to  prevent  social  demoral- 
ization   accompanying   labor    conflicts: — 

The  Civic  Union  is  one  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  improvisation  of  which  we  have 
example.  It  is  six  weeks  old,  and  already 
its  services  against  the  revolution  planned 
by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
have  resulted  in  a  signal  victory.  The 
country  has  been  saved  from  the  general 
paralysis  sought  by  the  syndicalists.  On 
two  occasions,  April  29  and  30,  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  called  upon  the 
Civic  Union  for  seven  hundred  volunteers 
for  various  classes  of  work.  The  Union 
was  able  to  furnish  immediately  a  list  of 
names  to  whom  the  company  applied; 
and  five-sixths  of  the  persons  summoned 
promptly  left  their  business  and  reported 
to  the  posts  assigned  them.  .  .  similarly, 
the  Union  was  able  to  furnish  the  General 
Omnibus  Company  all  the  volunteers  it 
required  to  operate  its  service,  with  the 
help,  naturally)  of  those  of  its  staff  who 
remained  loyal.  The  number  supplied 
in  this  case  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Among  these  were  men  of  special 
training,  qualified  for  particular  tasks,  as 
well  as  men  without  a  specialty.  The 
Union  supplied  the  transportation  com- 
panies with  motormen,  conductors,  ticket- 
sellers,  and  gate-men.  It  furnished  some 
six  hundred  volunteers  to  the  railway 
companies,  including  locomotive-drivers, 
firemen,  switchmen,  maintenance-of-way 
men,  conductors,  and  train-dispatchers. 
Two-thirds  of  these  were  competent  special- 
ists qualified  for  particular  tasks.  It  sup- 
plied also  for  the  municipal  services 
— water,  gas,  and  electricity — some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  skilled  engineers,  fire- 
men, machinists,  blacksmiths,  electricians, 
plumbers,  line-men  and  the  like. 

Had  there  been  occasion  to  do  so,  the 
Civic  Union  was  prepared  to  supply  even 
skilled  truck-drivers  and  men  familiar 
with  motor-cars,  to  keep  Paris  provisioned. 
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Had  it  been  necessary,  it  could  have 
manned  the  post  office  and  the  telegraph 
service.  Among  these  volunteers  were 
women  as  well  as  men.  They  included 
young  society  people,  settled  middle-class 
citizens,  teachers  and  pupils  from  the 
higher  schools,  and  professional  men;  but 
there  were  also  working-men,  office  assist- 
ants, salesmen,  and  pensioners.  Among 
the  list  of  those  who  worked  as  volun- 


teers during  the  strike  are  many  names 
familiar  to  the  public.  In  Paris  alone  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Civic  Union 
increased  during  the  first  two  weeks  in 
May  from  four  thousand  to  sixteen  tho  w 
sand.  In  the  same  period  sixty-seven 
other  towns  and  cities  formed  similar 
unions,  some  of  which  stood  successfully 
the  same  test  as  the  one  in  Paris. 


Do  Phbtographs^Live? 

A  Description  of  the  Sideric  Pendulum — J  New  Step  Into  the 

Unknown 


I 


THE  Sideric  Pendulum  as  a  medium  of 
communication  is  not  new  to  spiritual- 
ists. The  claim,  however,  that  it  can 
indicate  sex  and  character  when  suspended 
over  photographs,  handwriting,  eggs,  etc., 
is  propounded  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Strand  Magazine.  Sir  A.  Conan 
Doyle  prefaces  the  article  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  in  which  he  states  that  he 
tried  the  pendulum  fourteen  times  without 
a  failure  on  photographs  which  were 
concealed  from  him  so  that  he  himself 
did  not  know  the  sex. 

The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  any 
one  in  his  own  home  and  is  thus  described. 
Take  a  smooth  silk  or  cotton  thread  or 
woman's  h^iir,  about  fifteen  inches  long. 
Tie  a  little  noose  in  one  end,  taking  care 
to  cut  the  loose  end  of  the  thread  close  to 
the  knot,  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  mag- 
netic current  into  the  air.  At  the  other 
end  fix  a  wedding  or  other  ring  without 
stones,  a  golden  collar-stud,  or  any  like 
article.  Other  metals  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose also,  but  gold  is  considered  the  best. 
Here,  too,  the  loose  end  of  the  knot  must  be 
trimmed  off.  Then  push  the  noose  on  the 
first  joint  of  the  forefinger,  which  it  must 
fit  tightly.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  wind  the 
thread  around  the  finger. 

Now  the  operator,  if  he  has  not  done  so 
before,  divests  himself  of  every  metallic 
article,  such  as  watch,  keys,  coins,  pocket- 
knife,  studs,  etc.,  as  they  might  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  pendulum,  that 
is,  stop  them  or  lead  to  deviations  which 
would  tend  to  wrong  conclusions.  For  the 
same  reason  no  metallic  articles  should  be 
in  too  close  proximity  with  the  place  where 
he  intends  to  carry  out  the  experiments. 
Also,  which  is  important,  he  must  take 
care  to  stand  true  in  the  line  of  the  merid- 
ian, with  the  face  turned  south.  The 
right  hand,  palm  downward,  forefinger  ex- 
tended and  the  other  fingers  closed,  is 
raised  over  the  object  just  high  enough  so 
that  the  ring  is  suspended  one  or  two  inches 
above  it.  The  left  arm,  being  of  opposite 
polarization,  is  best  held  at  the  back. 
The  same  applies  to  the  thumb,  which 
must  not  therefore  touch  the  forefinger. 
For  a  better  insulation  a  newspaper  or 
sheet  of  white  paper  may  be  placed  under 
the  object.  The  pendulum  must  be  held 
steady,  which  will  not  be  found  very 
difficult  even  if  the  experiments  are  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  or  two. 

As  soon  as  the  pendulum  has  come  to  rest 
over  the  object  it  enters  the  orbit  or  curve 
of  its  radiation  of  ions  and  begins  to  swing 
— usually  after  a  minute  or  two.  All 
bodies — except  corpses,  over  which  the 
pendulum  would  remain  immovable — 
send  out  electro-magnetic  ions. 

The  circle  stands  for  male  sex.  Over 
minerals,  differentiated  by  the  radius  and 
force  of  the  swing  in  each  case,  gold,  pyrites 
and  others.  Water:  over  quiet  water — 
water  in  a  glass,  ponds,  lakes,  etc.,  or  their 
photographs — the  swing  is  quiet  and  regu- 
lar; over  rapids,  falls,  etc.,  it  is  agitated. 
Just  try  it  over  a  photograph  of  the  Niagara 
Falls. 

Ellipse:  Female  sex.  Over  minerals  it 
.stands  for  silver,  lead,  and  others. 

Straight  line  or  narrow  ellipse  east  to 
west:  Moral  degeneration,  abandonment 
to  vice,  lying  habit,  etc.  Beware  of  that 
.sign! 

Anybody  having  read  the  foregoing  care- 
fully will  be  able  now  to  determme  at  once 
without  any  difficulty  the  sex  of  a  kitten  or 
newly-hatched  chicken,  or  whether  a  steed 
shown  in  a  photograph  is  a  horse  or  a  mare, 
and  a  bird  in  a  tree  male  or  female.  But 
significant  as  that  may  seem  and  undoubt- 
•  edly  is,  it  takes  second  place  in  importance 
to  the  fact  that  a  few  lines  or  even  a  single 
■  word  written  a  hundred  or  some  hundred 


years  ago  will  reveal  to  the  experimentator 
through  the  pendulum-7Just  as  the  photo- 
graph does  —  the  sex,  health  or  ill-health, 
morality,  temper,  and  sentiments  of  the 
writer.  And  drawings  and  paintings  are 
quite  as  loose-tongued.  For  when  they 
were  produced  the  "I"  of  the  originator, 
as  it  then  lived  and  thought  and  felt, 
entered  the  canvas  or  parchment  or  paper 
to  stay  there  for  ever;  to  move  this  modern 
divining-rod  of  an  epigonic  explorer  of  the 
unknown  hundreds  of  years  thereafter, 
and  to  show  the  skeptic,  unbelieving  world 
that  life  is  not  a  thing  to  vanish  at  the 
moment  of  death. 

Now  everybody  will  be  able  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  a  writer  of  a  letter.  If  a  poor 
nephew  should  write  to  a  rich  uncle:  "My 
dearest  uncle,"  and  the  pendulum  should 
move  in  an  ellipse  over  it — the  contrary 
sign — the  uncle  would  do  well  to  take  it  at  a 
discount  only.  Using  the  typewriter  will 
not  prevent  detection,  as  the  emanations 
of  a  writer  are  received  and  retained  by  the 
typewritten  sheet  as  well.  Anonymous 
writers  will  have  a  hard  time  now,  as  con- 
trol tests  over  other  specimens  of  their 
hand-writing^  or  over  photographs  may 
establish  their  identity.  Captain  Dreyfus 
could  not  have  been  convicted  in  Paris  if 
the  sideric  pendulum  had  been  held  over  his 
handwriting  and  the  infamous  bordereau. 

As  every  energy  is  strongest  at  its 
source,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  if  lower- 
ed enough  to  rest  on  the  photograph  or 
hand-writing  will  often  be  turned  round  in 
a  whirl  or  attracted  so  powerfully  by  the 
magnetic  force  that  it  stands  still. 

Immense  sums  of  money  will  be  saved 
every  year  if  breeders  will  test  their  eggs. 
Millions  of  unfertile  eggs  are  annually  lost 
to  human  consumption  and  disappointment 
caused  to  breeders,  thus  wasting  time, 
energy,  and  money.  The  pendulum  does 
not  move  over  an  unfertile  egg,  but  swings 
in  a  circle  or  an  ellipse  over  those  that  will 
hatch  a  cockerel  or  pullet  respectively. 
So  breeders  can  now  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  they  want. 


Allies*  Supervision    of 
Germany  Expensive 

GERMANS  are  complaining  of  the 
high  salaries  paid,  at  Germany's  ex- 
pense, to  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Allied  missions  in  that  country.  Frank- 
ftirter  ZeUung  quotes  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  recently  increased  salaries  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Supervisory  Commission  and 
the  salaries  of  German  officers  of  corres- 
ponding rank,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  average  salary  of  Allied  officials  from 
private  soldier  to  General  or  President  is 
about  seven  times  that  received  by  the 
German    official    of    similar    standing. 


Wasted  Words. — Judge — "The  police 
say  that  you  and  your  wife  had  some 
words." 

Prisoner — "I  had  some,  but  I  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  use  them." — Pearson's 
Weekly. 


Fastidious. — It  was  a  big  cotton  manu- 
facturing town  in  Lancashire,  where  a 
revival  service  had  been  held.  At  the 
close  the  minister  called  upon  all'those  who 
wished  to  go  to  Heaven  to  stand  up.  All 
rose  to  their  feet  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  man. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  my 
friend?"  asked  the  preacher. 

"Oh,  aye.  I  want  to  go,  reet  enough," 
the  young  fellow  replied,  "but  not  wi' 
this  bunch." — Windsor  Magazine. 


The  last 
com 

When  you  end  your  com  with 
Blue-jay,  it  will  be  the  last  corn 
you  let  grow. 

You  will  know  how  to  stop  the 
pain.  And  how  to  quickly  and 
completely  end  all  corns. 

There  are  millions  who  use 
Blue-jay  now,  and  they  never  let 
a  corn  remain. 

The  new-day  way 

Blue-jay  is  the  new-day  way, 
the  scientific  method. 

It  was  perfected  in  a  labora- 
tory world-famed  for  its  surgi- 
cal dressings. 

It  is  supplanting  the  many 
treatments  which  are  harsh  and 
inefficient. 

It  has  made  paring  as  ridic- 
ulous as  it  is  unsafe,  for  peiring 
doesn't  end  corns. 

Do  this  tonight: 

Apply  to  a  corn  a  Blue-jay 


plaster  or  the  liquid  Blue-jay — 
whichever  you  prefer. 

Mark  how  the  pain  stops. 
Then  wait  a  little  and  the  corn 
will  loosen  and  come  out. 

What  that  corn  does  all  corns 
will  do.  Some  20  million  corns  a 
year  are  ended  in  this  way. 

Don't  suffer  corns.  Don't  have 
your  feet  disfigured.  They  can 
be  ended  almost  as  easily  as  a 
dirt-spot  on  your  face.  They  are 
just  as  inexcusable. 

Don't  forget  this.  It  means 
too  much  to  you. 

Askyourdruggistfor  Blue-jay. 


Blue  =  jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited     Chicago     Toronto    New  York 

Maken  of  Sterile  Surciol  Dreuingi  and  Allied  Products 


Valuable  Information 

You  may  keep  posted  with  earliest  news  on  any  subject  through 
the  u-ie  of  Newspaper  Clippings.  We  can  furnish  you  with  special 
information  that  will  save  you  money  and  open  opportunities  for 
new  business. 

We  read  all  papers  in  Canada  and  United  States  and  can  send  you 
original  items  from  the  newspapers  relating  to  your  business. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 
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How  to  Feed 
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H.    CLAY    CLOVER 

Dog 

CO.,  INC. 

Remedies 

118  Wast  31*t  Street 

NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

It  may   cost    money 

to  ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  migfht  be  selling  a 
new,  better,  more  economical 
food ;  or  a  utensil  that  would 
save  money  and  time;  or  an 
article  that  would  add  sreat- 
ly  to  your  comfort  and  well- 
being;  or  some  better  ma- 
terial for  making  shoes  or 
clothing — but  you  would 
never  know  it. 


Women  whose  discriminat- 
ing taste  demands  exquisite 
quality  and  good  style,  are 
satisfied  with  none  butWin- 
socnc  Maid  Pure  Thread 
Silk  Hosiery.  This  name 
on  the  label  guarantees  per- 
fection in  weave,  quality, 
style  and  durability. 

Notice  the  anti-ladder  stitch 
ichich  preeents  garier-rum. 

Gjmplete  range  of  lovely 
colors. 


Allen  Silk  Mills  Limited 
TORONTO 


A.  B.C. 
STOCKINGS 

That's  what  Peggy  wears, 
because  Mother  does  like 
to  see  perfectly  fitting 
stockings  en  their  children. 

Seamiefs  weave — Trebly 
reiitf  orced  f  eet. 

Tie  tat  jar  ckiUrtn. 
anjfor  mm  and  m— i  n. 

^U£Q  Bros.  Qo.,  Limiteci 

HR  ^uiUu  St.  Eijt,  T»rooto 


MacLean's   Magazine 

Was  Lenin  Police  Spy 

Sensational  Story  of  His  Early  Dealing  With  the  Police  of  the  Tsar. 

Hy  DEMONAX 


-Review    of    Reviews    Section 


\  WRITER  signing  himself  "Demonax" 
■^  *^  telh  in  La  Vanguardia  (Barcelona) 
of  inside  Russian  intrigues  that  led  to  the 
Bolshevistic  revolution,  claiming  that  in 
the  first  place  Lenin  was  a  spy  of  the 
Government  of  the  Tsar.  This  sensational 
claim  is  advanced  as  follows: — 

When  the  Russian  Revolution  broke 
out  in  1917,  Baron  Von  Romberg,  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  Germany  at 
Berne,  was  instructed  by  his  government 
to  assist  in  the  immediate  repatriation  of 
the  Russian  Radicals  domiciled  in  Switz- 
erland. Berlin  knew  that  England  would 
make  it  difficult  for  certain  of  these  e.xiles 
to  return  to  their  country  via  Newcastle 
and  Bergen.  Its  shrewd  schemers  detected 
here  an  opportunity  to  establish  contact 
with  certain  disorderly  elements,  who 
would  be  able  to  aggravate  the  tendencies 
I  to  anarchy  which,  as  a  result  of  the  revo- 
'  lution,  already  prevailed  in  Russia.  Baron 
I  Von  Romberg  needed  an  intermediary, 
and  for  this  purpose  interviewed  Robert 
j  Grimm,  head  of  the  Swiss  Socialist  party, 
whose  wife  was  a  former  Russian  student. 
i  It  happened,  however,  that  Grimm  had 
I  but  a  few  acquaintances  among  the 
I  Russian  revolutionists  in  Switzerland. 
But  among  these  was  a  certain  \ladimir 
.  Hitch  Ulianof.who  was  knowTi  among  his 
compatriots  and  revolutionary  associates 
as  "Lenin."  These  Russian  exiles  were 
accustomed  to  gather  at  Bubenbergplatz, 
in  Berne,  about  midday,  for  the  purpose 
<rf  picking  up  the  latest  news  and  ex- 
changing opinions.  One  of  them  said  to 
me  personally,  as  I  was  passing  through 
the  Square  one  day:  "Can  you  tell  me  who 
this  Lenin  is?"  "I  never  heard  the  name 
in  my  life."  "Well,  the  fact  is,"  added 
this  gentleman,  "that  when  I  went  to  the 
German  Consulate  to  ask  for  a  passport 
through  Germany  they  told  me:  'Arrange 
the  matter  with  Lenin;'  and  I  have  been 
hunting  for  Lenin  everywhere  without 
finding  anyone  that  could  tell  me  who  he 
is." 

A  journalist  friend  to  whom  I  related 
what  had  jtist  occurftd  said  to  me: 
"Lenin?  VTadmir  Hitch,  I  know  him  well. 
His  real  name  is  LHianof.  He  is  a  Kal- 
muck. -A  Zimmerwaldian.  He  is  a  man' 
suspected  by  his  comrades.  He  had  to 
flee  first  from  Geneva,  then  from  Saint 
Legier  to  Ve\-y,  lest  his  fellow  revolu- 
tionists play  him  a  bad  turn.  He  has 
taken  the  alias  of  Lenin  since  190.5,  when 
he  was  a  member  of  a  group  of  expro- 
priators, and  at  the  same  time  was  secretly 
in  the  service  of  the  Russian  political 
police — ^the  Okhrana.  At  that  time  he 
escaped  by  a  miracle  the  sentence  which 
the  Refvolutionary  Committee  had  passed 
upon  him.  In  the  course  of  time  his 
treacherj'  was  forgotten,  like  that  of  so 
many  others;  and  Ulianof  came  to  live 
the  thing  down  in  Berne." 

The  use  (rf  aliases  had  become  very  com- 
mon among  these  Russian  exiles  for  two 
principal  reasons:  to  conceal  the  Jewish 
blood  erf  their  owners,  and  to  enable  them 
to  lead  double  lives  so  that  they  might 
serve  at  the  same  time  both  God  and  the 
deviL  Not  a  few  of  these  revolutionists 
erf  the  new  school  dabbled  simultaneously 
with  the  service  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
propaganda  of  Socialist  doctrines.  Pro- 
vocatory  agoits  like  Atei,  who  obtained 
SDch  celebrity  as  a  result  of  Burtzd 
revelations,  were  very  common  figures. 
Ubanof-Lniin  made  a  living  as  b^  be 
coukL  That  was  the  first  problem  he 
had  to  solve,  cost  what  it  might.  In 
^e  Socialist  nurseries  of  Switzerland 
money  was  not  an  abundant  article. 
A  man  who  procured  it  by  any  device 
fint  used  it  for  his  personal  needL  Tbe 
secret  agents  of  the  Tsar  recruited  their 
forces  in  these  lodges  of  demagogues. 
So  oar  present^  character  was  known  as 
Lenin  among  his  comrades,  but  as  W.  J. 
UBancrf  when  he  rendered  reports  to  tbe 
Information  Bureau  of  the  Rusri&n  Lega- 
tion in  Berne,  for  which  he  received  a 
mootUy  salary.  His  particular  duties 
were  to  identify  individuals  who  went  from 
Switzerland  to  Russia  under  false  paas- 
ports.  When  Lenin  began  to  become 
famous  in  1917,  the  newspapers  <rf  Geneva, 
who  wefe  tiioroughly  familiar  with  the 
facts,    published    them    in    full.    Many 


were  the  Russian  Socialists  who  were 
arrested  at  the  frontier  as  a  result  of  the 
information  Lenin  supplied  his  govern- 
ment, and  who  as  a  consequence  finished 
their  days  on  the  scaffold  or  in  exile. 

Robert  Grimm,  a  German  natural- 
ized in  Switzerland,  struck  up  an  ac- 
<juaintance  with  Lenin.  The  latter's 
mistress,  a  certain  Kolanta,  a  little  Rus- 
sian girl  from  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Geneva,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Rosalie 
Grimm,  who  before  taking  this  name  had 
been  divorced  from  her  first  husband,  a 
Jew,  named  Rosenfeld,  from  Odessa. 
Lenin  wrote  irregularly  and  without 
exciting  much  attention  in  the  Tagwacht 
of  Berne,  a  newspaper  supported  through 
Grimm.  The  latter  hit  upon  his  accom- 
modating associate,  a  man  ready  to  fit 
into  any  situation,  as  the  person  to  do  his 
work.  So  he  introduced  him  to  Baron  Von 
Romberg,  recommending  this  Vladimir 
Hitch  as  a  man  of  great  authority  and  in- 
fluence among  the  Russian  revolutionists. 
Grimm  thus  imposed  a  certain  part  upon 
Lenin  which  he  was  forced  to  play.  From 
that  moment  the  German  Legation  ceased 
to  deal  further  with  the  matter,  and 
negotiations  were  continued  directly  be- 
tween the  government  at  Berlin  and  the 
Swiss-Russian  group  at  Berne.  These 
were  the  tactics  regularly  pursued  by  that 
Legation  in  any  matter  not  associated 
immediately  with  its  diplomatic  func- 
tions. Von  Romberg  turned  over  such 
matters  to  the  Counselor  of  the  Lega- 
tion, Bethmann-Hollweg.  The  latter  set 
them  going,  and  when  they  were  once 
going  the  Legation  disembarrassed  itself 
of  all  connection  with  them. 

Grimm  and  Lenin  transacted  their 
business  at  the  Schoot  Restaurant  in 
Amthausgasse,  Berne,  where  they  met 
the  special  agents  from  Wilhelmstrasse. 
Grimm  was  aided  by  Vogel  and  Karl 
Moor,  who  were  editors  of  the  Tagieackt, 
and  bj-  Flatten,  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
Parliament,  who  was  a  naturalized  German. 
Only  one  Rilssian  figured  in  these  inter- 
views. It  was  Llianof-Lenin,  who,  for 
reasons  easy  to  understand,  wanted  to 
monopolize  his  end  of  the  business.  As 
recently  as  March,  1917,  Lenin  was  living 
in  extreme  poverty.  He  lodged  in  a 
hovel,  and  bought  his  meals  for  sixty 
centimes  a  day  at  "an  economic  kitchen" 
in  Langgasse,  which  was  supported  by 
bourgeois  Russians.  The  Russian  Lega- 
tion, dissatisfied  with  his  services,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  playing  double, 
had  cut  off  his  salary  at  the  end  of  1916. 


So  at  this  time  Lenin's  only  income  was 
the  irregular  pay  he  got  from  his  articles 
in  Tagwacht.  Suddenly  the  whole  situa- 
tion changed.  He  drank  and  dined  liberal- 
ly at  the  Schoot  Restaurant.  He  appeared 
in  a  fine  overcoat,  bought  a  wrist  watch, 
and  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  important 
personage.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Schanzli  Casino.  He  went  about  in  a 
taxi.  Kolanta  ordered  costumes  from  one 
of  the  principal  modistes  of  Berne,  whose 
"receiving  lady"  was  a  ruined  Russiai. 
princess.  You  would  have  supposed  that 
she  had  won  a  "grand  prize"  at  the 
Socialists'  table  at  Schoot's.  Lenin,  thus 
suddenly  enriched  as  by  a  miracle,  dis- 
pensed alms  to  his  fellow  exiles  to  Russia, 
who  were  hereafter  to  constitute  his  fol- 
lowing. 

Let's  go  back  now  to  the  meetings  in 
Schoot's  Restaurant,  from  which,  to 
quote  one  of  the  special  agents  sent 
from  Berlin,  was  to  emerge  a  world 
peace.  The  government,  headed  by  Prince 
Lvof,  remained  faithful  to  Russia's  alli- 
ances, advocated  continuation  of  war,  was 
hostile  to  all  negotiations  with  Germany. 
So  by  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
Bolshe%nki,  Germany  was  playing  a  double 
diplomatic  and  strategic  game.  Either 
Russia  would  be  submerged  in  chaos  or 
the  Russian  revolutionaries  would  fight 
side  by  side  with  the  Germans.  In 
either  case  what  doubt  was  there  of 
German  victory?  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Bolsheviki  in 
Berne  were  closely  associated  with  the 
peace  offensive  started  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  first  expedition  of 
Russian  revolutionists,  guided  by  Vogel, 
left  Basle  for  Russia  ria  Berlin,  the  Rus- 
sian officials  in  Berne  celebrated  the  in- 
cident as  if  they  had  won  a  battle.  Lenin 
himself,  accompanied  by  Robert  Grimm, 
left  with  the  second  expedition.  The  cars 
of  the  Russian  train  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
the  border  between  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, at  Leopoldhohe,  were  locked  and 
sealed  like  carloads  of  merchandise; 
and  the  passengers  were  not  allowed 
out  of  them  until  they  reached  Sassnitz, 
whence  they  were  to  embark  for  Sweden. 
However,  Grimm  and  Lenin  themselves 
were  not  locked  in  the  compartment  in 
which  they  traveled.  The  two  associates 
went  about  freely  in  Berlin,  and  in  the 
Stettin  railway  station  restaurant  they 
held  a  long  conference  with  an  attorney  <rf 
the  Mendelsohn  Bank,  and  with  the 
Reichstag  members,  Scheidemann  and 
Erzberger. 


Prisons  and  Cruelty 

J  Liberated  Convict  Makes  a  Case  For  the  Public  Against  the 

Criminal. 

By  NUMBER  13 


IN  HOW  far  is  pity  for  the  criminal 
who  through  his  own  fault  finds  himself 
behind  bars,  a  wise  and  just  feeling? 
A  writer  in  the  AUaniic  Monthly — writing 
»mder  the  name  of  Number  13,  a  man  who 
admits  that  he  has  served  his  time  and  has 
been  implicated  in  dark  deeds,  presents  the 
case.  He  sees  in  a  certain  element  of 
what  might  be  called  cruelty  society's 
only  recourse  against  the  criminal.  He 
questions  the  penitence  of  most  prisoners 
and  urges  on  the  basis  of  experience  that 
the  prisonCT  must  pay  his  penance  to 
society  because  society  dares  not  trust 
him. 

"Prison  cruelty,"  he  says,  should  not  be 
discussed  apart  from  its  associations  and 
causes,  dse  we  get  an  idea  that  the  prisoner 
is  the  only  one  imposed  upon.  Let  me 
lay  down  this  as  a  first  principle:  prisoners 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  invite  and 
keep  cruelty  alive.  Few  wardens,  much 
leas  the  public,  intend  to  impose  upon  men 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  In  most  cases  where 
a  keeper  seems  to  get  satisfaction  in  this 
way,  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  getting  back 
at  a  man  who  has  aggravated  him  beyond 
endurance.  I  have  often  wondered  what  a 
criminal  would  do  in  a  keeper's  place. 


The  simple  fact  is  that  the  criminal 
is  regarded  as  an  outlaw — a  man  who  fills 
the  lives  of  even  the  innocent  with  a  name- 
less fear  and  dread.  He  is  an  enemy  of 
private  and  public  safety  .ind  welfare. 
He  strikes  in  the  dark — takes  others  always 
at  a  disadvantage.  Is  it  human  nature  for 
the  public  to  say  to  such  a  man:  "Now  we 
will  give  you  a  good  home  and  kind  treat- 
ment for' doing  this?"  Judging  from  ex- 
perience, I  doubt  if  it  ever  will.  If  it 
ever  does,  private  revenge  will  increase. 

There  are  criminals  who  are  mentally 
unfit  ever  to  have  their  liberty.  Thty 
are  deranged.  In  other  cases,  the  habit 
of  crime,  like  that  of  drinking,  masten 
the  man.  But  the  average  criminal  is  as 
sane  as  anyone  else.  He  boldly  calcu- 
lates every  move,  takes  the  risks,  and 
doesn't  whine  at  just  punishment.  He 
defies  the  truth.  Even  after  he  is  can^t, 
he  pleads  "not  guilty"  and  beats  the 
public  if  he  can. 

Preachers  and  sentimentalistB  tdl 
how  conscience  must  make  such  men 
suffer.  Sometimes  it  does  —  about  as 
often  as  eclipses  of  the  moon  come.  Just 
eliminate  your  idea  of  conscience,  and 
you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  crim- 
inal's attitude.  He  simply  gives  no  thought 
to  what  is  called  wTong  action.  There  are 
just  three  items  with  which  he  reckons: 
to  get  what  he  wants;  to  plan  a  method  of 
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Do  You  Rest  When  You 
Sleep  ? 

p\0  you'fall  asleep  when  your  head  strikes  the 
A-'  pillow?  Do  f you  enjoy  restful,  healthful 
sleep?  Do  you  awake  refreshed,  feeling  fit,  full 
of  energy  for  the*  day's  work  ?  The  bedspring  you 
sleep  on  does  make  a  difference.     Try  the 

WAy  Sapless  Spring 

^    in  any  wv-fK-rr  " 

Its  resilient  surface  is  sleep-inviting,  restful,  comfort- 
able to  the  body  in  einy  position. 

It's  all  metal — sanitary — noiseless — can't  tear  bedding. 
Patented  construction  prevents  sagging.  Occupants  do  not 
roll  to  center.  Guaranteed  25  years.  Ask  the  "Way" 
dealer  about  our  30  nights  free  trial  offer.  Writt  for  interest- 
ing booklet. 

Munfactund  in  CaaMk  by 

Parkhill   Bedding  Co.,   Ltd.,    Winnipeg,   Can. 
Canadian  Mersereau  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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*  getting  it  without  detection;  and  to  get 
away  in  safety  if  possible,  but  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  To  the  ordinary 
man  it  seems  wrong  to  take  the  property 
or  life  of  another.  Under  the  provocation 
which  a  criminal  thinks  he  has,  the  stealing 
or  killing  is  an  impersonal  affair.  All  he 
dreads  is  the  result  of  detection . 

The  public  is  naturally  interested  in 
the  detection,  punishment,  and  reform 
of  criminals,  the  last  being  the  only 
item  of  interest  in  this  article.  The 
doing  away  with  the  public  saloon  is  a 
long  stride  toward  this  goal;  but  the 
reform  of  criminals  is  about  the  most 
hopeless  undertaking  that  I  know  of. 
A  criminal  may  become  an  ex-criminal 
because  he  finds  that  crime  brings  more 
hardship  than  gain;  but  his  attitude 
of  mind  in  regard  to  the  right  and  wrong 
of  it  does  not  change.  Thus  he  is  al- 
ways a  potential  criminal  and  is  very 
liable  to  take  a  chance  on  the  quiet. 

Yet  some  are  permanently  reformed, 
not  because  they  are  told  that  their 
way  is  wicked,  or  to  consider  the  good 
of  others,  or  to  think  what  the  world 
would  be  if  all  people  were  like  them. 
Usually  it  is  through  some  personal 
sympathy  or  some  mysterious  religious 
shake-up. 

If  the  public  is  apathetic  about  the 
comfort  of  the  criminal  and  the  prison 
officials  are  harsh,  it  is  because  both 
parties  know  that  they  are  dealing  with 
a  class  of  people  who  make  life  and 
property  unsafe.  The  criminal  is  al- 
ways the  aggressor.  His  keeper  lives  in 
fear  of  that,  and  it  gets  on  his  nerves. 
He  argues  that,  if  the  prisoner  abused 
his  freedom  outside,  he  will  abuse  it  in- 
side, and  "git"  him  if  he  can.  If  the 
keeper  comes  to  his  position  with  an 
idea  of  reform,  he  usually  finds  that  it 
is  the  prisoner  who  spoils  his  good  in- 
tentions. The  average  criminal  does 
not  care  for  reform  of  character.  His 
one  great  interest  is  for  reform  that 
will  bring  him  more  comfort  in  jail. 

The  criminal  in  general  is  just  what 
the  public  thinks  he  is.  He  stands  for 
destruction,  yet  he  will  not  admit  that 
he  is  wrong,  or,  admitting,  boasts  of  it. 
In  a  certain  jail  we  were  allowed  one 
free  hour  each  week  for  visiting,  and 
so  forth.  I  ventured  once  to  say  to 
a  group  while  we  were  talking  about 
freedom,  that  if  the  public  thought 
jail-birds  were  safe  citizens,  it  wouldn't 
coop  them  up  behind  bars.  One  of  the 
guards,  overhearing  me,  later  quietly 
informed  me  that  I  had  better  stow 
such  talk  or  there  would  be  hell  to  pay. 
And  he  was  right. 

There  is  much  silly  sentiment  abroad 
among  a  lot  of  what  I  would  call  parlor 
uplifters,  who  have  never  had  much  to 
do  with  the  hard  and  seamy  side  of  life. 
They  have  been  so  protected  that  they 
are  squeamish  about  suffering.  Crim- 
inal character  is  unreal  to  them.  I  recall 
a  man  in  Maine  who  killed  a  girl  and 
her  parents  simply  because  she  would 
not  marry  him.  It  cost  the  state  a  right 
smart  sum  to  sentence  him.  Then  some 
of  these  sensitive  people,  thinking  of 
the  long  years  before  him,  and  very  lit- 
tle about  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
sent  flowers  to  the  "poor  fellow." 

I  had  a  friend  who  liked  to  trust  the 
prisoners  under  his  care.  He  was  a 
clean,  fair-minded  man.  And  yet  the 
prisoners  planned^  to  brain  him  with 
hammers  in  the  workshop  at  a  given 
signal,  as  the  door  was  opening,  and 
make  a  dash  for  liberty.  He  shot  two  of 
them.  The  curious  fact  about  this  is 
that  one  of  the  two,  who  got  a  bullet 
through  the  neck,  recovered,  shortened 
his  term  by  good  behavior,  became  an 
honest  workman,  finally  married  and 
now  lives  happily  with  his  family. 

Personally  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
trusting  a  "trusty,"  or  even  a  reformed 
criminal.  Somehow  we  are  influenced  more 
by  the  failures  than  by  the  successes  in 
this  connection.  When  one  "trusty" 
runs  amuck,  he  thereby  makes  the  lot 
of  all  other  prisoners  harder.  I  recall 
one  of  these  whose  good  record  had 
gained  him  the  confidence  of  nearly 
every  officer  in  the  prison.  The  warden 
on  occasion  had  him  work  about  his 
residence.  One  day  the  warden's  wife 
was  found  murdered  in  the  house.  That 
trusty  had  done  it. 

When  tales  of  suffering  are  related 
apart  from  their  connections,  our  sym- 
pathies are  stirred.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  subdue  some 
prisoners  is  to  subject  them  to  harsh 
treatment. 


Rules  are  not  made  to  make  prison  life  a 
burden.  Most  of  them  grow  out  of  neces- 
sity. If  prisoners  are  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach an  official  without  permission,  or  to 
cross  a  certain  line  on  the  floor,  there  is 
good  reason  for  it.  One  hundred  prisoners 
might  not  intend  harm;  but  the  next 
one  might  kill  the  officer  or  lead  a  rush 
for  liberty. 

The  keeper  must  be  master.  Since  con- 
finement arouses  discontent  and  ugli- 
ness, the  margin  of  suppression  must 
be  in  favor  of  the  master,  not  the 
slave. 

Eternal  vigilance  over  wrongdoers  is  a 
very  trying  job.  Like  boys  with  a  good- 
hearted,  moral-suasion  teacher,  criminals 
think  a  warden  an  old  granny  or  an  easy 
mark   unless   he  is  strict;   and  they  will 


abuse  privileges.  Those  who  really  ap- 
preciate a  warden's  good  intentions  are 
very  few.  The  problem  of  justice  to  the 
individual  criminal  is  difficult,  because  he 
is  a  member  of  a  class  that  has  abused 
trust  and  covered  its  trail. 

The  criminal,  and  the  public  too, 
chafe  under  maladministration  of  law. 
Too  often  a  court  trial  means  merely  a 
battle  of  lawyers'  wits,  not  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  handle  the  ease  for  justice  to 
all  concerned.  The  mind  of  the  accused 
cannot  be  laid  open  for  inspection.  In 
spite  of  all  mistakes,  I  feel  that  he  gets 
more  justice  from  public  and  keepers 
than  he  allows  to  his  victims. 

I  believe  in  justice  to  criminals.  I 
believe  also  in  justice  to  those  who  suf- 


fer at  their  hands.     Pardons  often  prove, 
to  be  wrongs  to  society. 

So  long  as  criminals  set  the  pace  for 
cruelty,  public  interest  in  their  comfort 
and  enjoyment  will  be  uncertain.  The 
advocate  as  well  as  the  lawless  should 
remember  that  he  who  commits  crime 
forfeits  the  privileges  and  rights  and 
enjoyments  of  honest  men. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  parole  and  associa- 
tion principles  for  special  application;  but 
there  must  always  be  isolation  and 
punishment  in  the  background  for  that 
vicious  number  who  will  obey  no  sys- 
tem without  compulsion.  The  perse- 
cuted public  will  always  demand  some 
form  of  confinement  and  punishment  of 
those  who  make  life  and  property  un- 
safe. 


City  versus  Country  Life  in  Europe 

A  Comparison  Between  the  Rural  Unrest  in  European  Countries  and  That  on  This  Continent 

By   ALONZO  ENGLEBERT  TAYLOR 


'TpHAT  rural  unrest  in  Europe  is  much 
■^  more  profound  than  on  this  side  is  the 
opinion  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  a 
survey  of  conditions  abroad  which  may 
serve  to  enlighten  opinion  in  this  country. 

Agriculture,  he  says,  before  the  war  in 
Continental  Europe — by  which  is  meant 
Europe  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia — differed  from  that  of  the  United 
States    in    three    important    particulars: 

The  criterion  of  efficiency  in  agriculture 
in  this  country  was  output  per  man;  in 
Europe  output  per  unit  of  land.  'The 
concentration  of  population  was  such  that 
every  field  was  cultivated  like  a  garden 
and  every  garden  like  a  hothouse.  Equip- 
ment had  been  developed  in  the  direction 
of  minuteness,  and  the  hand  was  both 
hand  and  machine.  Despite  the  greater 
intensiveness  of  agricultural  science  in 
Western  Europe,  farming  as  practised  in 
the  United  States  was  a  more  forceful 
occupation  than  in  Europe,  because  the 
viewpoint  of  the  entrepreneur  was  conscious 
in  the  American  farmer,  which  was  not  the 
case  in  Europe. 

The  American  was  much  more  mobile 
in  his  relation  to  his  occupation.  The 
European  peasant  regarded  himself  as  a 
part  of  the  land.  In  Western  Europe  in 
particular,  where  small  holdings  have  long 
been  the  rule  and  where  family  proprietor- 
ship has  become  firmly  established,  the 
peasant  was  almost  immobile.  It  did  not 
occur  to  a  Pomeranian  goose  herder  to  go 
to  Berlin  and  work  in  a  foundry,  nor  did  it 
enter  the  head  of  a  peasant  on  the  hills  of 
the  Marne  to  go  to  Paris  and  work  in  an 
automobile  plant.  But  an  American  farm 
hand  found  it  natural  to  leave  the  farm 
and  seek  work  in  a  shipyard,  an  automo- 
bile plant  or  a  factory  for  making  tele- 
phones or  cash  registers.  This  immo- 
bility of  the  European  peasant  means 
stability  in  agriculture;  the  mobility  of  the 
American  farmer  tends  to  instability  in 
agriculture. 

The  difference  between  the  European 
peasant  and  the  American  farmer  is  not 
openly  manifested  until  the  moment 
arrives  where  remuneration  falls  to  the 
plane  of  positive  disappointment.  When 
this  point  is  reached  the  mobile  American 
feels  tempted,  and  is  fully  prepared,  to 
leave  the  farm;  the  immobile  European 
peasant  may  be  tempted  to  emigrate,  but 
he  is  little  tempted  to  leave  the  country 
for  the  city  and  enter  upon  industry. 
When  the  American  farmer  finds  the 
environment  of  rural  life  too  irksome  and 
unremunerative  he  tends  to  break  away 
and  enter  different  surroundings  and  occu- 
pations. When  the  European  peasant 
finds  his  existence  irksome  and  unremun- 
erative he  tends  to  make  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation by  contracting  his  life  and  adapting 
himself  to  the  situation.  He  does  not 
rebel  until  his  individuality  as  a  peasant  is 
attacked  by  force. 

Land  values  in  the  United  States  were 
practically  doubled  from  1900  to  1910; 
and  in  this  increase  of  values  lay  practically 
all  the  remuneration  of  agriculture  for  that 
period. 

If  the  land  in  1910  had  possessed  only 
the  sales  value  of  the  land  in  1900,  the 
operations  of  agriculture  during  that  de- 
cade would  have  been  made  at  a  Toss.  The 
census  of  the  present  year  will  probably 
again  indicate  a  doubling  in  the  value  of 


agricultural  property  in  the  country, 
but  in  this  case  the  doubling  will  represent 
in  part  a  fictitious  increase  through  in- 
flation, with  depreciation  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  currency. 

No  such  phenomenon  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  property  in  Europe 
has  occurred,  and  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  peasant  in  the  same 
way.  Perhaps  we  could  sum  up  the  whole 
thing  by  saying  that  the  European  peasant 
regards  agriculture  as  an  inherited  pro- 
fession while  the  American  farmer  regards 
it  as  a  business. 

Not  only  is  agrarian  class  consciousness 
strong  in  Europe  and  weak  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  becoming  stronger  in  Europe 
through   the  operation   of  recent  events. 

One  must  have  traveled  through  Central 
Europe  since  the  war  in  order  to  realize 
what  this  change  has  meant  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  mass  of  country  people. 
They  have  lost  many  of  their  domesticated 
animals;  their  farm  machinery  has  gone  to 
rack  and  ruin;  there  is  little  transport  to 
carry  their  produce  to  market;  they  can- 
not buy  the  commodities  to  which  they 
were  accustomed;  they  are  harassed  by 
experimental  governments;  they  are  some- 
times forcibly  robbed  of  their  products; 
and  they  are  in  many  places  ravaged 
by  typhus.  But  shining  through  the 
maze  is  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  acquired  possession  of  the  soil  for 
themselves,  and  upon  this  they  are  pre- 
pared to  build  their  future.  The  peasant 
does  not  wish  to  leave  his  new-found  land; 
he  wants  to  work  it.  The  American  farmer 
is  tempted  to  leave  the  land,  possession  of 
which  means  little  when  tilling  the  soil  is 
felt  to  be  unremunerative;  not  only  unre- 
munerative but  vexatious,  through  scarcity 
of  labor.  No  farmer  can  make  a  program 
for  his  acres  unless  he  can  count  upon  labor. 
But  dependable  labor  is  one  thing  he  finds 
he  cannot  count  upon. 

Before  the  war  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  eighty  million  people  in  Europe, 
outside  of  Russia,  worked  for  the  outside 
world  and  were  fed  by  the  outside  world. 
At  present  they  are  unable  to  work  for  the 
outside  world,  and  therefore  unable  to 
expect  subsistence  from  the  outside  world; 
their  governments  turn  to  the  agricultural 
classes  and  exhort  them  to  assume  the  feed- 
ing of  these  people.  To  this  the  agrarian 
classes  reply  that  if  the  soil  of  Europe  be- 
fore the  war — when  work  animals  were 
plentiful,  farm  labor  abundant,  chemical 
fertilizer  available,  machinery  intact,  ex- 
change normal,  and  the  importation  of 
feeding  stuffs  practicable — if  the  soil  of 
Europe  then  did  not  feed  these  eighty 
million  people  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  now,  when  the 
circumstances  are  averse  to  successful 
agriculture.  To  this  the  urban  populations 
rejoin  that  the  soil  would  sustain  the  popu- 
lation if  it  were  cultivated  exclusively  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  nutrition  of  the  total 
population  and  not  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  landowners. 

If  the  peasants  were  to  plant  a  greater 
acreage  to  bread  grains  and  restrict  rigor- 
ously the  output  of  animal  products,  Europe 
would  be  able  to  raise,  outside  of  Russia, 
seventy  million  tons  of  bread  grains,  and  the 
population  would  receive  in  consequence  a 
diet  richer  in  bread  and  poorer  in  meats  and 
dairy  products  than  before  the  war,  but 
still  a  diet  that  according  to  human  expe- 
rience would  be  competent  not  only  to 


maintain  but  to  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  masses  of  the  Continent.  The  efforts 
of  the  governments,  usually  misdirected 
and  often  grotesque,  have  been  to  induce 
the  peasant  to  plant  wheat  or  rye,  to  re- 
duce fodder  grains  and  to  limit  animal 
husbandry. 

Now  the  peasant  does  not  follow  this 
argument  at  all;  in  fact  he  does  not  under- 
stand it  technically.  What  he  does 
understand  is  that  he  is  asked  to  conduct 
his  operations  along  the  line  of  low  profits 
as  an  act  of  fidelity  to  tke  state.  When  he 
looks  about  him  to  observe  the  other 
classes  of  society  that  are  conducting  their 
several  operations  along  the  line  of  low 
profits  as  acts  of  fidelity  to  the  state,  he 
fails  to  detect  anyone  engaged  in  such 
practice.  And  since  the  situation  is  revolt- 
ing to  the  innate  sense  of  the  peasant,  he 
refuses. 

The  peasant  holds  the  whip  hand  because 
unless  there  are  two  guardsmen  to  watch 
the  peasant  and  his  wife  they  cannot  be 
prevented  from  selling  their  lambs,  calves, 
kids,  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese  in 
illicit  traffic.  "The  state  has  the  power 
to  seize  bread  grains  because  the  state 
controls  the  flour  mills.  The  tendency  of 
the  peasant  is  to  plant  as  much  fodder 
grain  as  he  can  market  in  the  form  of  meat 
and  dairy  products  illicitly  and  then  to 
plant  enough  bread  grains  to  occupy  the 
balance  of  the  soil  that  he  desires  to  culti- 
vate. He  plants  sugar  beets  and  feeds 
them  if  the  refinery  price  is  not  satisfactory. 
Unless  punished  physically  or  dispossessed 
by  regular  forced  requisition  the  peasant 
wins  out  against  the  authorities. 

In  most  parts  of  Central  Europe,  in- 
cluding Germany,  public  security  no  longer 
exists  in  the  sense  that  we  enjoy  it.  Bands 
of  workers  from  the  cities  raid  the  villages 
and  farms.  Both  sides  possess  side  arms 
retained  from  the  war,  and  bloody  battles 
result.  The  peasant  shoots  in  defense  of 
the  right  to  farm  and  sell  as  he  pleases.  The 
factory  worker,  out  of  work,  shoots  to 
obtain  food  against  starvation.  Socialism, 
the  preachment  of  equity,  has  been  at- 
tended with  greater  inequity  in  foodstuffs 
than  ever  existed  before  in  Europe. 

The  peasant  in  Europe  is  more  self- 
sufficient  than  the  American  farmer  be- 
cause his  standard  of  life  is  simpler.  He 
can  withdraw  from  the  world,  almost. 
During  the  last  two  years  peasants  have 
returned  to  making  wooden  shoes,  fashion- 
ing coats  and  other  garments  out  of  pelts, 
and  home  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool. 
Crude  machinery  is  made  in  the  country 
forge.  Failing  to  secure  from  the  city  the 
commodities  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, the  family  make  shift  and  revert 
to  a  lower  standard  of  living,  not  yet 
forgotten. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  five  years 
one  must  be  convinced  that  Europe  would 
be  in  better  circumstances  than  at  present 
if  the  peasant  had  been  treated  with  con- 
sideration, sympathy  and  liberality.  The 
results  would  have  justified  the  policy.  We 
are  accustomed  to  hear  in  this  country  that 
a  contented  and  prosperous  agriculture  is 
the  foundation  of  national  well-being. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  a  war  during 
which  the  American  farmer  performed 
heroics  in  production,  we  find  him  strug- 
gling for  his  contentment  and  fighting  for 
his  prosperity.  In  the  competition  be- 
tween city  and  country  lies  a  critical  prob- 
lem of  reconstruction. 
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Swords  Into  Plowshares 

What  Peace  Has  Done  to  the  Krupp  Works  at  Essen 


THE  great  war  factory  upon  which  the 
German  armies  depended  for  cannon 
during  the  European  war,  has  practically 
ceased  all  further  war  production.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Current 
History  describes  the  change  which  has 
taken  place.     He  says  in  part : — 

The  entire  staff,  numbering  85,000 
men  and  women,  were  busily  engaged  in 
peaceful  activities  when  the  workmen's 
revolt  that  followed  the  Junker  coup 
d'etat  threw  all  Essen  into  temporary 
confusion.  The  works  of  peace,  however, 
were  soon  resumed.  Big  guns  are  being 
sent  back  to  Krupp's  to  be  dismantled 
and  prepared  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  agricultural  machinery. 
Railway  engines  and  trucks  are  being 
manufactured,    instead    of    Big    Berthas. 

To  adapt  itself  to  this  radical  change 
the  immense  war  factory  was  completely 
remodeled.  The  famous  institution  which 
forged  Germany's  most  terrible  weapons 
was  transformed  almost  over  night  from 
a  destructive  agency  to  one  of  creation 
and  reconstruction,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  founded  some  seventy  years 
ago  by  Alfred  Krupp  ceased  suddenly  to 
exist. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  Krupp 
arms  industry  following  the  outbreak  of 
,  the  war  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in 
August,  1914,  only  12,000  persons  out 
of  a  total  of  34,000  were  engaged  in  war- 
production,  whereas  in  July,  1918,  59,500 
were  so  employed  out  of  a  total  of  97,400, 
while  the  capital  of  the  firm  was  in- 
creased from  $45,000,000  to  $57,250,000. 
This  ever-increasing  expansion  was  cut 
short  by  the  armistice  and  the  Peace 
Treaty,  which  reduced  the  German  Army 
.  to  little  more  than  a  police  force,  whose 
needs  could  be  fully  supplied  by  the 
State  arsenals  at  Spandau  and  elsewhere, 
and  which  gave  a  monopoly  in  the  trade 
of  war  production  to  the  Entente  factories. 
Krupp's  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  scrap- 
ped   what    had    been    its    pride    and    the 


source  of  its  fortune,  and  adapted  itsel' 
to  an  extensive  peace  program.  The 
enormous  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  cast  steel  continued  their  activity, 
unconcerned  by  the  new  destination 
of  the  finished  product.  The  largest 
of  the  shops  formerly  devoted  to  execu- 
tion of  the  "Hindenburg  Plan,"  instead 
of  turning  out  big  guns,  was  turned  into 
a  factory  of  railway  engines. 

When  in  full  working  order  this  shop 
is  to  turn  out  one  complete  engine  and 
ten  railway  trucks  every  day,  an  under- 
taking of  the  highest  importance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  laok  of  good  engines 
has  become  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  German  transport.  To  meet 
this  situation  Krupp's  is  also  taking  in 
locomotives  for  repair  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  at  a  time,  lifting  the  engines 
bodily  in  and  out  by  means  of  powerful 
traveling  cranes.  The  shops  formerly 
devoted  to  turning  out  armored  turrets 
and  giant  cannon  for  the  navy  have  been 
given  over  wholly  to  this  new  work,  and 
only  a  few  turning  disks  of  former  tur- 
rets and  sections  of  the  monster  guns — 
cut  neatly  into  vertical  or  horizontal 
lengths  by  means  of  oxygen  burners — 
betray  their  former  occupation.  Only  a 
few  formidable  squares  of  steel,  breeches 
of  the  famous  42-centimeter  siege  guns 
which  pounded  the  forts  of  Liege  to 
pieces,  were  waiting  to  be  delivered  to 
the  melting  furnaces  when  the  Kapp 
revolt  brought  temporary  disorganization 
and  labor  strife  to  Essen. 

All  other  war  munition  shops  have 
been  stripped  and  dismantled,  and  many 
of  the  big  machines  which  turned  out 
powerful  projectiles  destined  to  burst 
over  Calais  and  English  soil  have  been 
sold  all  over  Germany  and  converted  to 
other  purposes.  An  assurance  given  by 
one  of  Krupp's  directors  that  no  war 
material  of  any  kind  was  being  manu- 
factured was  confirmed  by  trade  union 
officials,  labor  leaders.  Socialists  and 
representatives  of  various  other  classes. 
'Peace  is  taking  its  revenge  at  Krupp's. 


bathing  places  and  beautiful  parks.  The 
willows  and  roses  of  the  parks,  and  the 
hundreds  of  bathing  tents,  set  gaily  along 
Montevideo's  beaches,  lend  a  European 
atmosphere  to  this  South  American  city. 
Also  reminiscent  of  Latin  Europe  are  the 
innumerable  little  tables  set  out  on  the 
broad  pavements  of  Montevideo  outside 
restaurants  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
under  the  plane  or  purple-flowered  acacia 
trees,  where  half  the  city  seems  to  con- 
gregate to  drink  coffee,  mate  or  tea. 
Food  is  good  and  fairly  cheap  in  Monte- 
video. The  public  markets  are  filled  with 
quantities  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  in  the  hotels  the  visitor  may  vary  the 
usual  beef  and  chicken  menu  common  to 
these  coasts  by  pickled  partridges  from 
the  interior  campo,  cheese  from  the  Swiss 
Colony,  big  prawns  from  the  Bay,  and 
grapes  from  Mendoza.  Business  hours 
are  prolonged  here,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  siesta  habit  of  midday,  during  which 
shops  and  business  houses  are  closed  for 
two  or  even  three  hours.  The  shopping 
rush  occurs  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  and 
it  is  after  this  hour  that  the  streets  are 
lively  with  motor-cars,  taxicabs — plentiful 
and  cheap — and  crowded  tramway-cars, 
running  out  to  the  suburbs,  where,  be- 
sides the  villas  of  the  well-to-do,  are 
thousands  of  small  houses,  but  none 
wretched  or  shabby.  It  is  the  custom  to 
leave  the  main  house  door  open,  so  that  the 
passer-by  glances  into  a  tiled  corridor  and 
the  flowery  garden  of  a  little  patio.  The 
most  modest  little  shop  on  the  outskirts 
of  Montevideo  possesses  glass  windows  and 
arranges  its  wares  tastefully. 


Experiments  in  Social  Government 

Some  Novel  Policies  Adopted  in   the  Republic   of   Uruguay- 
Something  About  That  Prosperous  Country 
in  South  America 


COMPARATIVELY  little  is  known  of 
the  South  American  countries,  yet 
many  of  them  have  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion that  is  truly  remarkable.  Uruguay 
has  gone  even  farther  and  has  adopted 
some  striking  measures  in  Socialistic 
Government  that  have  at  least  worked  well 
in  Uruguay.  The  following  account  from 
the  London  Times  gives  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  customs  of  the  interesting 
country. 

A  wide,  sunny  land  of  grassy  uplands, 
happy  and  healthy,  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  is  also  a  nation  of  social  experi- 
ments. Here  women  are  given  exceptional 
legal  privileges,  laborers  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  work  more  than  48  hours  each  week, 
and  the  Presidency  having  already  been 
shorn  of  much  power,  is  now  within 
measurable  distance  of  abolition. 

In  March,  1919,  there  came  into  being 
an  Administrative  Council  of  nine  mem- 
bers, six  chosen  from  the  majority  and 
three  from  the  minority  political  party, 
with  power  over  the  Departments  of 
Finance,  Public  Works,  and  Public  In- 
struction, the  President  remaining  in 
control  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Police,  and 
the  Army  Departments.  This  devolution 
of  power  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  suggestion  has  been  put  forward,  with 
the  support  of  the  Press  and  business 
circles,  to  transfer  all  control  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Balthasar  Brum  may,  there- 
fore, be  the  last  President  of  Uruguay. 
There  are  few  American  countries  where 
drastic  changes  in  the  social  and  political 
regime  could  take  place  without  public 
excitement,  but  Uruguay  is  sufficiently 
small  and  unified  to  carry  out  experiments 
forbidden  to  great  territories  with  multi- 
plied interests,  diversified  population,  and 
decentralized  power.     Enclosing  only  72,- 


British  interests  in  Uruguay  are  strong. 
There  are  about  1,000  residents,  out  of  a 
foreign  population  of  250,000,  but  prac- 
tically every  one  is  engaged  in  sound, 
constructive  business,  generally  represent- 
ing important  and  well-established  invest- 
ment. The  four  British  banks,  the  retail 
stores,  and  several  good  textile  and 
machinery  houses  are  of  old  foundation,  and 
are  of  equally  high  repute  with  such  public 
services  as  the  British  railroads  and 
tramways.  Amongst  the  600  estaneieros 
who  divide  Uruguay's  farm  lands  between 
them,  40  are  British — chiefly  Scots,  Welsh, 
and  Cornish. 

A  warm  feeling  of  respect  and  regard 
exists  between  Uruguayans  and  British. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  married  into 
Uruguayan  families,  and,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  such  unions  are  preponderantly 
Orientals,  affection  for  Britain  is  firmly 
retained.  Pro-Ally  sentiment  in  Uruguay 
was  manifested  not  only  during  the  war, 
but  also  later,  when  credits  were  opened  for 
Allied  Europe.  As  in  Argentina's  case, 
Uruguay  is  now  asked  to  extend  the  date  of 
repayment,  and  if  the  European  visitor  is 
to-day  gently  told  that  his  country  is  a 
debtor  to  this  small  nation  there  is  no 
malice  in  the  reminder,  but  rather  pride 
that  Uruguay  is  able  to  give  active  help 
in  the  direction  of  her  sympathies. 

Uruguay's  condition  is  eminently  pros- 
perous. About  96  per  cent,  of  her  exports 
represent  meat  and  animal  products,  sold 
at  high  prices  both  during  and  since  the 
war.  The  creation  of  great  private  for- 
tunes and  of  a  comparatively  huge  favor- 
able trade  balance  was  inevitable. 


Airplanes  Prevent  Forest  Fires 

How  a  Californian  Forest  Service  Has  Successfully  Watched  for 
Forest  Fires  From  the  Air 

By  JASPER  LOCKETT 


150  square  miles  of  land,  divided  nto  19 
Departments  with  limited  local  authority, 
and  with  less  than  1,500,000  inhabitants, 
the  public  affairs  of  Uruguay  are  practically 
controlled  from  Montevideo. 

The  main  interests  are  connected  with 
stock-raising  and,  industries  being  few, 
Uruguay  has  never  found  it  expedient  to 
invite  a  large  body  of  alien  workers,  and 
thus  remains  a  homogeneous  nation.  The 
Uruguayan  presents  a  distinct  type  to-day, 
with  a  high  average  of  physical  strength 
and  good  looks.  The  influence  of  both 
British  and  Basque  blood  is  noticeable. 
Level-headed,  well-educated,  and  a  good 
sportsman,  the  Oriental  has  a  frank  and 
cordial  bearing,  does  not  permit  the 
foreigner  to  remain  a  stranger,  and  pos- 
sesses a  high  reputation  for  straightfor- 
wardness in  business.  A  good  middle 
class  has  been  developed,  and  there  is 
everywhere  such  a  general  air  of  well-being 
and  stability  that  it  is  diflicult  to  believe 
that  constant  revolutionary  disorders 
only  ceased  within  the  last  20  years. 

Uruguay  is  well  served  for  transport. 
The  railways  are  now  practically  united 
into  one  group  of  British  operators. 

The  lines  stretch  almost  directly  north 
and  south  across  to  the  Brazilian  frontier 
at  Sant'  Anna  do  Livramento,  carrying 
the  product  of  the  Armour  packing  house 
to  Montevideo  for  sea  shipment.  They 
run  west,  north-west,  and  _  north-east; 
but  all  converge  to  Montevideo  in  the 
south,  the  one  city  of  first-class  impor- 
tance, the  capital,  chief  port,  seat  of 
Government,  and  social  and  business 
centre. 

It  may  be  added  that  Montevideo  is  a 
most  delightful  dwelling  place,  well  kept, 
well  served,  and  graced  with  an  excellent 
climate.  A  good-roads  policy  has  been 
followed  for  many  years,  and  from  the 
city  there  runs  out  a  network  of  well- 
made,  macadamized  highways,  leading  to 


THIS  year  over  4,000  acres  of  Scots  fir 
and  valuable  woodland  have  been 
burnt  in  the  great  Deeside  Forest  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  whole  herds  of  deer  and 
thousands  of  blackcock  and  grouse  were 
killed. 

Scotland  has  suffered  in  an  unprece- 
dented way  this  year,  but  fires  in  Great 
Britain  are  only  on  a  small  scale  compared 
with  the  huge  outbreaks  on  this  con- 
tinent. An  article  in  the  World's  Work 
gives  an  account  of  an  air  forest  patrol 
instituted    last    year    with    considerable 

SUCCGSS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Forest 
Service  the  War  Department,  says  the 
writer,  assigned  six  aeroplanes,  together 
with  Air  Service  supplies  and  personnel 
to  the  task  of  daily  patrolling  six  mil- 
lion acres  of  heavily  timbered,  moun- 
tainous country. 

These  planes,  during  June,  July,  and 
August  travelled  92,605  miles  in  their 
daily  flights,  and  although  unequipped 
with  wireless  telegraph  or  telephone 
were  nevertheless  able  to  locate  and 
report  many  fires  more  rapidly  than 
could  the  regular  Forest  Service  detec- 
tion organization. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  experi- 
ment had  proved  itself  a  success,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  hunting  season, 
during  which  forest  fires  usually  grow 
more  numerous,  the  Air  Patrol  was  en- 
larged. 

There  have  been  no  other  serious  acci- 
dents, and  the  few  forced  landings  have 
resulted  in  damage  so  slight  as  to  be 
negligible.  Naturally  atmospheric  con- 
ditions govern  the  distance  at  which  fires 
can  be  located,  but  at  8,500  feet  elevation 
the  radius  of  vision  is  as  great  as  ninety 
miles. 

In  one  instance  an  observer,  flying  on 
patrol,  discovered  some  tiny  wisps  of 
smoke  thirty  miles  away,  and  after 
watching  them  closely,  identified  them  as 
coming  from  some  newly  placed  donkey 
engines. 

So  far  reports  have  been  made  by 
carrier  pigeons  released  from  the  planes 
while  in  flight,  by  parachutes  with  mes- 
sages attached,  and  by  'phone  or  tele- 
graph after  landing. 

But  all  these  methods  are  slow  and 
comparatively  unsatisfactory.  It  is  now 
the  desire  of  the  Forest  Service  to  have 
wireless    telephone    installations 


planes.  With  these  installations  fires 
could  be  quickly  reported  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  planes  could  play  an  important 
part  in  directing  the  operations  against 
the  flames. 

In  addition  to  the  usefulness  of  air- 
planes in  locating  fires,  the  moral  effect 
of  the  daily  patrol  of  the  timbered  re- 
gions is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  inhabitants  cannot  see  the  'plane 
overhead  or  hear  the  hum  of  the  motor 
without  realizing  that  there  is  a  constant 
effort  being  made  to  prevent  destruction 
by  fire.  One  valley  in  particular — it  is  in 
the  Cleveland  Forest  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia— had,  until  last  year,  been  the 
scene  of  many  fires,  but  since  June  1st, 
when  the  airplanes  started  to  patrol 
across  it  twice  a  day,  the  inhabitants 
have  grown  more  careful,  and  the  valley 
has  had  no  fires. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the 
aeroplane  patrol  that  an  enlarged  force  is 
contemplated. 

The  War  Department  finds  that  the 
training  is  excellent  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  ability  of  the  'planes  to  locate 
and  direct  the  fighting  of  fires  has  already 
been  of  invaluable  service  in  conserving 
the  national  forests. 


A  Crafty  Thought. — When  a  man 
starts  to  argue  religion  with  you  ask  him 
to  name  you  the  Twelve  Apostles.  That'll 
shut  him  up.  He  won't  remember  the 
names  of  six  of  them. — Cincinnati  Bwgj/frpr. 


He  Was  Missing. — Miss  Wilkins,  the 
primary  teacher,  was  instructing  her  small 
charges. 

"Name  one  thing  of  importance  that 
did  not  exist  a  hundred  years  ago,"  said 
the  teacher. 

Ralph  FVanklin,  an  only  child,  who  was 
seated  in  the  front  row,  promptly  arose 
and    answered:    "Me." — Literary    Digest. 


the 


A  Censorious  Infant. — The  well- 
known  preacher  was  declaiming  and 
orating  loudly.  In  the  midst  of  his  elo- 
quent sermon  an  infant  began  to  wail, 
but  the  minister  kept  steadily  and  elo- 
quently on.  At  last  the  mother  of  the 
infant  rose  to  leave  the  church  with  it. 
"Don't  go  on  my  account,  madam,"  said 
the  minister  from  his  pulpit.  "Vour 
child  does  not"  disturb  me  in  the  least." 
"But  you  disturb  my  child,"  answered 
the  mother,  coldly      Vancouver  Previnrc. 
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A  Truck  Tire  Guarantee 

Without  a  Limit 


There  is  an  unlimited  guarantee  on 
Goodyear  Solid  Truck  Tires. 

No  matter  how  long  they  have  been 
in  use,  or  how  far  they  have  gone, 
they  must  show  no  defects  of  material 
or  workmanship.  If  your  tire  runs 
25,000  miles,  and  then  shows  defects, 
it  will  be  adjusted.  If  it  has  been  in 
use  two  years,  and  proves  defective,  it 
will  be  adjusted. 

Contrast  this  with  the  definite  mile- 
age guarantee.  The  guarantee  can- 
not be  more  than  the  average  life  of 
all  tires  of  that  make,  or  the  manufac- 
turer would  lose  money.  The  care- 
less, abusive  driver  pulls  down  this 
average.  The  man  who  cares  for  his 
tires  must  accept  a  lower  mileage 
guarantee  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

Goodyear's  unlimited  guarantee 
places  no  penalty  on  the  careful  truck 
owner. 

More  than  this,  Goodyear  maintains, 
through  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Serv- 
ice Stations,  a  service  which  length- 


ens the  life  of  tires,  keeps  trucks  in 
use. 

Because  these  tires  are  made  in  Can- 
ada, they  sell  at  a  fair  price — duty  is 
paid  on  raw  materials  only.  No  for- 
eign tire  of  competing  price  can  com- 
pare with  them  in  quality.  Note  the 
actual  saving  in  price  shown  by  this 
table: 

SOLID  TRUCK  TIRES 

Goodyear         Saving  through 
Size  Imported  Price      Made  in  Canada    buying^  at  Made 

Price  in  Canada  Price 


32x35^ 

$45.63 

$40.80 

$4.83 

34x4 

55-69 

49-75 

5.94 

36x4 

58.86 

52.60 

6.26 

36x5 

77.83 

66.45 

11.38 

36x6 

94.84 

81.05 

13.79 

Truck  Tires  represent  an  investment  of  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  you.  Take  the  time 
to  talk  to  a  Goodyear  truck  tire  man.  No 
dbligation.  Phone,  wire  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  or  Service  Station. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches: — Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, London,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
and  Vancouver. 
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America's  Future  Oil  Supply 

An  Optimistic  View  of  Mexico's  Possibilities  as  an  Oil-Producing  Country 

By  A.   HOOTON   BLACKISTON 


SPECULATION  has  been  rife  of  late  as 
to  where  we,  on  this  continent,  shall 
obtain  our  future  supplies  of  oil.  Tho 
supply  from  the  States  is  diminishing  and 
will  continue  to  diminish  permanently. 
But  Mr.  Blackiston  in  the  Scientific 
Amfriran  expresses  the  hopeful  opinion 
that  Mexico  will  be  equal  to  suppling  all  our 
requirements. 

The  age  of  petroleum,  he  says,  is  here. 
From  an  humble  beginning  m  1859  it 
has  now  reached  a  pomt  where  it  is  con- 
sumed in  ever  increasing  quantities  until 
the  problem  of  its  production  has  become 
one  of  the  most  absorbing  of  international 
que.stions  to  that  country  which  controls 
the  output  belongs  the  power  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  Great  Britain,  the  smallest 
producer,  though  realizing  its  importance, 
is  struggling  with  every  nerve  set  to  acquire 
through  purchase  or  otherwise  the  con- 
trol of  the  known  or  prospective  oil  bearing 
areas  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  America, 
the  home  of  the  industry  and  the  world  s 
largest  producer  and  consumer,  sits  idly  by 
and  watches  its  laurels  slowly  fade  away. 

Oil  production  means  control  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  air  and  consequently  of  the 
land.  Though  we  have  produced  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  to  date,  we 
are  now  consuming  more  than  we  produce 
and  the  demand  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Petroleum  is  the  genie  that  answers  the 
lamp  of  Aladdin  in  a  far  more  effective 
way  than  did  the  genie  of  the  fable.  It 
courses  over  vast  stretches  of  country  in 
its  own  pipes  to  do  our  bidding,  it  draws 
our  trains,  it  cultivates  our  crops,  it  har- 
vests them  and  hauls  them  to  market,  it 
drives  and  lubricates  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry, it  heats  our  very  buildings,  it 
propels  our  navy  and  merchant  marine, 
and  in  the  submarine  and  the  airplane  it 
brooks  no  rival.  It  does  its  work  smoothly, 
effectively  and  economically. 

And  petroleum  we  must  have,  for  we 
have  built  millions  of  machines  that  use 
nothing  else  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
road  good  only  for  them;  we  have  adapted 
our  vessels  and  locomotives  to  its  use  and 
are  every  day  becoming  more  dependent 
upon  it.  Not  a  wheels  turns  but  pays 
tribute  to  petroleum.  Its  sudden  cessation 
would  rock  our  present  day  civilization  to 
its  base. 

The  products  refined  from  it  are  legion. 
There  are  over  three  hundred  separate 
products  made  from  petroleum.  High 
explosives  are  distilled  from  it,  medicines, 
dyes,  and  even  artificial  flavorings — and 
yet  we  have  but  begun  to  understand  this 
modern  wonder-worker. 

It  has  cheerfully  lifted  the  burden  of 
labor  from  the  back  of  mankind  and  his 
steadfast  friend,  the  horse,  and  saved  the 
drudgery  of  countless  millions.  In  war 
it  is  our  defense,  in  peace  our  aid,  and  in 
sickness    our    solace    and    our    comfort. 

The  petroleum  industry  in  Mexico  is 
only  sixteen  years  old.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  begun  by  Americans  in  1904 
in  the  Tampico  district,  though  oil  see- 
pages were  noted  by  the  early  Spaniards, 
and  an  attempt  to  drill  was  made  in  1868, 
with  no  important  discovery. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  Drake's  pioneer 
well  near  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1859,  with  its  feeble  stream  of  forty  barrels 
a  day  to  the  monarch  of  the  world's 
wells,  the  famous  Cerro  Azul  No.  4  of 
Mexico,  which  tossed  its  black  column  six 
hundred  feet  high  into  the  air,  and  in 
unbridled  freedom  hurled  over  one  million 
barrels  of  oil  toward  the  skies  before  it  was 
finally  placed  under  control. 

It  is  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  about 
125,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  settled  produc- 
tion. Against  them  all  stands  the  peerless 
.  Cerro  Azul  No.  4  alone,  with  its  depth  of 
"but  1,752  feet,  and  proudly  outmatches 
not  wells  or  even  single  pools,  but  groups 
of  fields  instead,  keeping  up  an  output 
which  they  can  only  maintain  by  means  of 
the  constant  addition  of  new  wells.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  when  it  came  in  that  one 
well  alone  produced  about  one-sixth  as 
much  oil  as  all  the  wells  in  the  United 
States  together. 

Then  comes  the  Juan  Casiano,  with  its 


output  to  the  present  of  over  8,000,000 
barrels  and  which  still  is  producing  at 
the  rate  of  23,000  barrels  a  day  through 
a  damaged  valve,  and  the  Portrero  del 
Llano,  which  produced  100,000,000  barrels 
before  it  was  drowned  out  by  salt  water. 

A  flood  of  oil  like  that  set  forth  in 
these  figures  is  hard  to  comprehend,  and 
still  more  bewildering  when  translated 
into  dollars  and  cents. 

These  wells  are  by  no  means  alone. 
There  are  others  that  stand  out  as  giants 
among  the  wells  of  the  world.  Two  were 
brought  in  a  short  time  ago  with  an  initial 
or  flush  production  of  between  60,000 
barrels  and  80,000  barrels  a  day,  the  lat- 
ter having  a  production  almost  as  great 
as  America's  largest  field — the  well- 
known  Burkburnett  pool  of  Texas.  The 
west  or  Pacific  coast  has  not  yet  been 
developed  for  oil  but  portions  of  it  look 
most  encouraging,  especially  parts  of 
the  Pacific  littoral  of  lower  California, 
which  the  Mexican  official  reports  desig- 


nate as  a  petroleum-bearing  region.  Oil 
outcroppings  are  found  there  in  several 
places  and  the  geological  formations  give 
most  favorable  promise.  The  large  com- 
panies are  reported  to  have  acquired  huge 
domains  in  this  section  and  geologists 
claim  that  some  of  the  greatest  deposits 
will  be  uncovered  there. 

Verily,  Mexico  is  a  land  of  riches.  Na- 
ture has  given  her  every  available  cli- 
mate, elevation  and  geographical  and  to- 
pographical formation — a  soil  that  in 
places  is  a  marvel  of  production,  fisheries 
of  great  richness,  mines  that  produce 
gold,  copper,  antimony,  etc.,  and  for  years 
contributed  one-half  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  silver — and  below  lie  the  vast  res- 
ervoirs of  petroleum,  which  to-day  have 
hardly  been  tapped  and  the  possibilities 
of  which  have  not  even  been  explored. 
These  fields  now  bid  fair  to  see  a  cam- 
paign of  development  that  will  again  startle 
the  world  and  that  will  add  untold  mil- 
lions to  its  wealth. 


Col.    Lawrence    at    the    Peace    Conference 

How  the  Young  Organizer  of  the  Arabs  Helped  Them  in  Settling 

Terms  of  Peace 


TN  THE  current  number  of  Asia,  Lowell 
■■■  Thomas  tells  of  the  Peace  Conference 
work  of  the  intrepid  young  Oxford  student, 
Colonel  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  organized 
and  led  the  Arabs  against  the  Turks  in 
the  late  war.  Several  incidents  bearing 
upon  Lawrence's  remarkable  personality 
are  also  given.  The  article  in  part  runs  as 
follows: 

After  the  fall  of  Damascus  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  armies 
by  the  united  British  and  Arabian  forces. 
Colonel  Lawrence  established  a  provi- 
sional government  in  Damascus  for  Emir 
Feisal.  Then  he  laid  aside  the  curved  gold 
sword  of  a  prince  of  Mecca,  packed  the 
richly  brocaded  robes  in  which  he  had 
been  received  with  all  the  honor  due  an 
Arab  sherefe,  and  hurried  to  London. 
His  penetrating  eyes  had  pierced  to  the 
end  of  an  epoch-making  perspective,  in- 
volving empires  and  dynasties  and  a  new 
balance  of  power  in  the  Near  East.  He 
had  achieved  the  impossible:  united  Arab 
tribes  that  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  one 
another,  and  won  them  over  to  the  Allied 
cause.  The  result  spelled  disaster  to 
German  and  Turkish  ambitions  for  Near 
Eastern  mastery.  But  Lawrence  did  not 
yet  consider  his  work  finished.  He  was 
determined  that  the  Allies  should  make 


good  their  promises  to  the  Arab  leaders* 
The  battle  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  was  still  to  be  fought. 

The  position  taken  by  Lawrence  at  the 
Peace  Conference  was  straightforward  and 
simple:  if  Great  Britain  was  not  going  to 
guarantee  independence  to  the  Arabs  and 
proposed  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  he  intended  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  contest  the  French 
claims  in  Syria  and  uphold  the  rights  of  the 
Arabs,  for  which  they  had  so  valiantly 
fought. 

In  presenting  the  Arabian  case  and  in 
coaching  Ernir  Feisal  to  meet  the  dele- 
gates on  their  own  ground,  Lawrence  was 
a  match  for  any  diplomat  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
with  no  prompting  from  notes,  Lawrence 
could  hammer  home  some  point  he  was 
trying  to  make  by  citing  the  most  obscure 
details  of  a  partially  forgotten  agreement. 

While  the  Peace  Conference  was  in 
session,  I  was  told  by  many  prominent 
British  statesmen  that  young  Lawrence 
was  the  person  best  equipped  to  represent 
Great  Britain  in  the  Near  East — that  he 
must  return  to  Syria  and  Arabia  in  an 
official  capacity.  But  Lawrence's  one 
ambition  was  to  take  off  his  uniform,  drop 
out  of  political  and  military  life  and 
return  to  his    archaeological    studies.     I 
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— E.  T.  Read  in  "The  Bystander" 
How  ThinzB  Betran  in  PrimcTal  Scotland. 


asked  Nuri  Pasha,  one  of  the  generals  on 
Emir  Feisal's  staff  in  Paris,  how  the  Arabs 
intended  to  repay  Colonel  Lawrence  for 
his  great  service  to  their  country.  He 
replied,  "We  offered  him  everything  we 
have,  but  he  refuses  to  accept  anything. 
But  if  he  will  consent,  we  wish  to  give  him 
the  exclusive  archaeological  rights  to  all 
the  buried  cities  of  Arabia  and  Syria." 
Although  the  British  were  granted  the 
mandate  for  Palestine,  and  the  French  for 
Syria,  Lawrence  finally  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Powers  to  recognize  Emir 
Feisal  as  ruler  of  part  of  the  interior  of 
Syria,  including  the  cities  of  Damascus, 
Homs,  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  under  French 
advisers.  Colonel  Lawrence's  work  at 
the  Peace  Conference  was  now  finished,  and 
true  to  promise,  he  vanished.  For  several 
months,  not  even  his  few  intimate  friends 
knew  what  had  become  of  him.  About 
ten  days  after  my  opening  lecture  in  Lon- 
don on  the  Palestine  and  Arabian  cam- 
paigns, I  received  a  note  from  Lawrence 
in  which  he  said,  "I  saw  your  show  last 
night  and  thank  God  the  lights  were  out." 
The  next  day  when  he  came  to  take  tea  at 
my  apartment  I  learned  that  he  was  living 
in  an  unpretentious  rooming-house  a  short 
distance  from  the   Royal   Opera  House. 

Although  all  London  was  talking  about 
him,  not  even  his  landlady  knew  who  he 
was.  But  the  uncrowned  king  of  Arabia 
could  not  long  keep  his  identity  a  secret. 
A  host  of  reporters,  photographers,  pub- 
lishers and  feminine  admirers  were  on  his 
trail.  When  his  Amazon  landlady  finally 
discovered  that  her  shy,  retiring  roomer 
was  the  much  sought  Colonel  Lawrence, 
she  determined  to  protect  him,  and  she  was 
regarded  by  Lawrence  as  his  first  line  of 
defence  against  the  public.  After  I  had 
been  reciting  his  exploits  for  two  months, 
Lawrence  implored  me  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica. 

In  London  Lawrence  lives  much  as  he 
did  in  the  desert.  Indeed,  he  acknowl- 
edges that  from  force  of  habit  after  his 
long  experience  in  the  East,  he  has  be- 
come much  like  a  Bedouin  and  has  no 
desire  for  luxuries.  It  is  his  custom  to 
sleep  from  three  to  ten  in  the  morning  and 
then  take  a  long  walk  until  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Upon  his  return  from  his  walk 
he  works  until  two  in  the  morning,  when 
he  goes  out  for  his  dinner.  The  only  places 
open  at  this  unusual  hour  are  the  station 
restaurants,  where  he  tells  the  waitress  to 
bring  him  anything  she  likes,  since  he 
hates  to  order.  A  strange  existence,  full 
of  individual  experience! 

On  the  edge  of  Epping  Forest  ten  miles 
from  London,  Lawrence  is  building  himself 
a  little  cottage,  which  will  have  one  large 
room  designed  to  resemble  a  chapel.  Here 
he  will  install  his  hand-press  and  indulge 
his  favorite  hobby  of  printing  books.  He 
has  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of  hand- 
printed books  in  England.  In  avoiding 
the  network  of  modern  complexities 
Lawrence  never  has  to  worry  about  the 
countless  things  that  crowd  the  joy  out  of 
metropolitan  life.  He  has  no  private 
income  and  as  an  archaeologist  he  earns  far 
less  than  the  average  teacher.  He  scorns 
money  except  what  he  needs  for  the 
simple  necessities  of  life  and  for  his  one 
luxury — books. 

When  Lawrence  returned  to  London,  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  writing  of 
a  detailed  account  of  the  war  in  Arabia. 
On  his  trips  back  and  forth  between  Lon- 
don and  Oxford,  he  carried  his  manuscript 
in  one  of  the  little  black  bags  used  by 
London  bank  messengers. 

On  one  such  occasion,  when  Lawrence 
was  on  his  way  to  the  train,  he  put  down 
his  bag  for  a  moment  and  went  to  the  news- 
stand for  a  paper.  When  he  came  back 
the  bag  was  gone.  The  bag  contained  the 
only  copy  of  his  two  hundred  thousand 
word  manuscript,  his  daily  journal,  which 
he  had  kept  faithfully  throughout  the 
entire  Arabian  campaign,  and  many  valu- 
able historical  documents  that  can  never 
be  replaced.  The  day  after  this  disaster 
he  came  walking  in  before  breakfast  at  my 
place,  eighteen  miles  out  of  London.  After 
announcing  the  theft  of  the  bag  he  com- 
mented cheerfully,  "Anyway  I  have  been 
saved  a  lot  of  trouble  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
the  bag  was  stolen.  The  world  is  spared 
another  war  book." 

The  central  figure  of  the  Arabian  cam- 
paign will  not  permit  his  country  t6  make 
a  hero  of  him.  The  maker  of  history  has 
once  more  become  the  student  of  history. 
But  Lawrence  may  live  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  wave  he  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  new 
power  in  the  Near  East. 


[K«view  of   Review*  Section — 

'he  Electrification  of 
Seeds 

In  Account  of  How  Electricity  Has 

Been  Found  to  Increase 

Crop  Values 

N  EDITORIAL  in  The  World's  Work 
deals    with    the    progress    made    in 
eed    Electrification,     a    subject    of    im- 
aediate  interest  in  view  of  the  serious 
irorld  shortage  of  wheat  with  which  we  are 
dreatened. 
Referring  to  a  Bulletin  of  the  Federation 
British   Industries   by   H.    E.    Baines, 
Author  of  "Studies  in  Electro-Physiology" 
he  writer  says: 
For  this  process  it  is  claimed: — 

1.  That  it  materially  increases  the  yield. 

2.  That  it  checks,  and  bids  fair  to 
prevent  fungoid  disease. 

3.  That  it  produces  seed  of  a  better 
iuality. 

What  are  the  proofs? 

Scientifically  speaking  it  may  be  said 

the  first  place  that  the  yield  is  increased 
[>y  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  process  ma- 
ires  the  seed.  The  percentage  of  loss 
lue  to  immature  seed  is  thereby  avoided. 
_econdly,  strong  mature  seed  is  better 
able  to  resist  the  attack  of  inimical  bac- 
teria than  weak,  immature  seed.  Further, 
plants  which  are  uniformly  strong  and 
healthy  produce  seeds  of  better  quality 
than  those  in  which  there  is  a  percentage 
of  weaklings. 

From  the  practical  side  there  is  much  to 
be  said.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  season 
more  than  800  successful  field  trials  of  the 
process  had  been  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Owing  to  the  farmers 
objecting  to  the  trouble  and  expense  at- 
tendant upon  the  collection  of  data,  only 
about  70  of  these  were  measured  tests. 

These  showed  an  average  gain  of  20  per 
cent,  in  grain  and  a  large  increase  in 
straw.  Some  of  the  tests  were  carried 
out  on  behalf  of  the  Food  Production  De- 
partment by  their  own  experts,  on  farms 
of  their  own  selection,  and  exhibited  an 
average  increase  of  over  30  per  cent.,  or  a 
net  additional  profit  of  $20  per  acre.  That 
is  the  practical  endorsement  of  the  first 
claim. 

As  regards  the  second  claim  many 
farmers  have  reported  that  while  their 
crops  from  untreated  seed  were  tainted 
with  smut  and  rust,  those  grown  from 
treated  seed  were  free  from  disease.  One 
well-known  agriculturist  in  Surrey  sowed 
his  treated  seed  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
with  untreated  seed  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion on  either  side  of  it.  As  a  result  the 
untreated  plots  were  riddled  with  wire- 
worm,  while  the  treated  plot  was  free  from 
the  plague.  A  similar  report  has  been 
received  from  a  large  grower  in  Scotland. 

Moreover,  five  important  landowners 
were  so  well  satisfied  after  a  two  years' 
trial  that  they  now  electrify  the  whole  of 
their  seed  grain  before  sowing. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Russell 
gave  the  results  of  trials  at  Rothamsted 
and  Wye  College — as  also  of  two  farmers 
— and  summed  up  his  conclusions  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"It  may  be  that  the  successes  are 
purely  accidental;  on  the  other  hand  they 
may  be  real,  and  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  they  are.  .  .  The  failure,  how- 
ever, of  electrified  seed  to  give  any  in- 
crease of  yield  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions  of  an  experimental  station  trial 
shows  that  the  process  lacks  certainty. 
It  cannot  be  compared  in  effectiveness 
with  manuring,  which  succeeds  nearly 
every  time  if  properly  done.  The  writer 
Is  not  prepared  on  present  evidence  to  say 
that  the  process  never  succeeds,  yet  the 
risk  of  failure  seems  so  great  that  the 
farmer  should  look  upon  it  as  an  adven- 
ture which  may  or  may  not  prove  profit- 
able." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  trials  at  Roth- 
amsted were  trials  of  pot  culture,  in  which 
different  electro-physiological  conditions 
obtain  as  compared  with  open  ground 
trials.  That  Dr.  Russell  has  since  realised 
thi.s  would  appear  to  be  shown  by  his 
statement  to  a  representative  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said: — 

"Electricity  applied  to  the  seed  under 
certain  conditions  stimulates  the  growth, 
and  though  research  workers  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  the  moment  how  far  elec- 
trification is  successful,  its  economic  value 
to  agriculture  has  been  made  clear." 
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MONEY!  MONEY!!  MONEY!!! 


The    Shortest,    Easiest    and 

Surest  Road    to    Prosperity 

and  Success 

A  Subtle  Principle  of  Success 


This  subtle  principle  in  my  hands,  without  education, 
without  capital,  without  training,  without  experience,  and 
without  study  or  waste  of  time  and  without  health,  vitality 
or  will  power  has  given  me  the  power  to  earn  more  than  a 
million  dollars  without  selling  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds, 
books,  drugs,  appliances  or  any  material  thing  of  any 
character. 

This  subtle  and  basic  principle  of  success  requires  no  will 
power,  no  exercise,  no  strength,  no  energy,  no  study,  no  writing, 
no  dieting,  no  concentration  and  no  conscious  deep  l>reathing.  Tliero 
is    nothing    to   practice,   nothing   to    study,    and    nothing   to   sell. 

This  subtle  and  basic  principle  of  success  does  not  require 

that  you  in-actice  economy  or  keep  records,  or  memorize,  or  learn 
to  do  anything,  or  force  yourself  into  any  action  or  Invest  in  any 
stoclcs.    bonds,    bnoics    or    merchandise. 

This  subtle  principle  must  not  be  confused  with  memory 

systems,  "will  power"  systems.  Christian  Science,  psychology,  mag- 
netism, thrift  or  economy,  nor  should  it  be  confused  with  health 
systems,  auto-suggestion,  concentration,  "personality,"  self-confidence 
or  opportunity,  nor  should  this  Subtle  Principle  be  confused  with 
Initiative,  mental  endurance,  luck,  chance,  self-analysis  or  self- 
control.  Neither  should  this  principle  he  confused  with  imagination, 
'enthusiasm,  persuasion,  force  or  persistence,  nor  with  the  art  or 
science  of  talking  or  salesmanship,  or  advertising. 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  success  without  it. 
No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  failing  with  it. 
It  is  absolutely  the  master  key  to  success,  prosperity  and 
supremacy. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  looked  to  me  as 

though  I  had  absolutely  no  chance  to  succeed.  Fifteen  months 
altogether  in  common  public  school  was  the  extent  of  ray  education. 
1  had  no  money.  When  my  father  died,  he  left  me  twenty  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  arrt  I  was  earning  hardly  enough  to  keep  myself 
iillve.  I  had  no  friends  for  I  was  negative  and  of  no  advantage  to 
any  one.  I  had  no  plan  of  life  to  help  me  solve  any  problem.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  know  enough  to  know  that  life  is  and  was  a  real 
problem,  even  though  I  had  an  "acute  problem  of  life"  on  my  hands. 
T  was  blue  .Tnd  despondent  and  thoughts  of  eternal  misery  arose 
In  my  mind  constantly.     I  was  a   living  and  walking  worry  machine. 

I  was  tired,  nervous,  restless.     I  could  not  sleep,  I  could 

not  digest  without  distress.  1  had  no  power  of  application.  Nothing 
aijpealed  to  me.  Nothing  appeared  worth  doing  from  the  fear  that 
1  could  not  do  anything  because  of  my  poor  equipment  of  mind  and 
body.  I  felt  that  I  was  shut  out  of  the  world  of  success,  and  1 
lived    in    a    world    of    failure. 

I  was  such  a  pauper  in  spirit  that  I  blindly  depended  on 

drugs  and  doctors    for   my    health,    as    my    father   before   me.     I  was 

a    "floater"    and    depended    on    luck    for   success.      The    result    of  this 

attitude  on  my  part  was  greater  weakness,  sickness,  failure  anil 
misery,  as  is  always  the  case  under  similar  conditions. 

Gradually  my  condition  became  worse.  I  reached  a  de- 
gree of  misery  that  seemed  Intolerable.  I  reached  a  criais  in  my 
realization    of   my    failure    and    adverse    condition. 

Out  of  this  misery  and  failure  and  pauperism  of  spirit- 
out  of  this  distress — arose   within   me  a   desperate   reaction — "a   flnal 

■  ■ffort  to  live"— and  through  this  reaction,  arose  within  me  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  and  principles  of  life,  evolution,  personality, 
mind,  health,  success  and  supremacy.  .Mso  out  of  this  misery  arose 
within  me  the  discovery  of  the  inevitable  laws  and  principles  of 
failure  and   sickness   and   Inferiority. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  had  unconsciously  been  employ- 
ing the  principles  of  failure  and  sickness,  I  Immediatelv  bejran  to 
use  the  principles  of  success  and  supremacy.  MY  JAVK  UNDEI!- 
WENT  .\N  .\r,MOST  IMlMEDI.\TE  CH.VNGE.  I  overcame  illness 
through  health,  weakness  through  power.  Inferior  evolution  by 
superior  evolution,  failure  by  success,  and  converted  pauperism  Into 
supremacy. 

I  discovered  a  principle  which  I  observed  that  all  success- 
ful personalities  employ,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  I  also 
discovered  a  principle  of  evolution  and  believed  that  if  I  used  It, 
that  my  conditions  would  change,  for  I  bad  hut  one  disease — Failure, 
and  therefore  there  was  but  one  cure — ^Success,  and  I  began  to  use 
this  principle  and  out  of  Its  use  arose  my  ambition,  mv  powers,  my 

■  duration,   my  health,   my  success  and   my  supremacy,   etc..   etc. 

Y<,u  man  aluo  nue  this  principle  of  Kurcess  deliheralel;/,  purpoxe- 
fiillu,  consrioufilii  and  profltablj/. 

Just  as  there  is  a  principle  of  darkness  there  is  also  a 

"rinclple  of  failure,  ill-health,  weakness  and  negatlveness.  If  you 
use  the  principle  of  failure  consciouslv  or  unconsciously,  you  are  sure 
always  to  be  a  failure.  Why  seek  success  and  supremacy  through 
blindly  seeking  to  find  your  path  through  the  maze  of  difficulties? 
Why  not  open  .vour  "mental  eyes"  through  the  use  of  this  subtle 
success  principle,  and  thus  deliberately  and  purposefully  and  con- 
sciously and  successfully  advance  In  the  direction  of  supremacy  and 
away    from    failure   and    adversity? 

I  discovered  this  subtle  principle — this  key  to  success— 

through  misery  and  necessity.  Yon  need  never  be  miserable  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  subtle  principle.  You  may  use  this  success  prin- 
ciple Just  as  successful  individuals  of  all  time,  of  all  countries,  of 
all  races,  and  of  all  religions  have  used  It  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, and  as  I  am  using  it  consciously,  purposefully'.  It  re- 
quires no  educiitlon,  no  iireparatlon,  no  preliminary  knowledge,  .\nv 
one  can  use  It,  .^ny  one  can  harness,  employ  and  capitalize  It,  and 
thus  put  It  to  work  for  success  and  supremacy.  Regardless  of  what 
kind  of  success  you  desire,  this  subtle  principle  is  the  key  that  opens 
the  avenue  to  what  you   want. 


It  was  us«d  by 

Uoyd-Georgt,  Edison.  Mohammiil, 

Cr«m«ne»au.  Nawton,  CiMro. 

Chas.    E.    Hughct.         Wanamakiir.  Damotlhtnea, 

Abraham     Lincoln,        Phil    Armour.  Arlitotli. 

George    Waihlngton,    Andrew   Carnegie,         Plularoh. 
Marihail    Field.  Frick.  Chrlitoaher  Columbui 

Sarah    Bernhardt.         Flberl     Hubbard,  Vanderbllt, 

Galli.Curcl,  Shaketpeare.  Marcui    Aurellui. 

Nordlca.  Mnjarl,  Perlclei, 

Melba,  MendeUsohn.  Lyourgut, 

Cleopatra,  Copernlcui.  Beniamin    Franklin, 

Alexander  the  Great.  Confuelui. 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  others  -the  names  of  successful  men 
and  women  of  nil  times  and  of  all  countries  and  of  all  religions,  and 
or  all  colors,  make  a  record  of  the  action  of  this  Subtle  Principle  of 
»."3f''™     ^""''  "'  these  Individuals  could  have  succeeded  without  It 
.NO   ONE   r.\,N    SIirrERD   WITHOUT    IT— no   one   can   fall   with    It. 

Every  one  realizes  that  human  beings  owe  a  duty  to  each 

other.    Only    the   very   lowest   type  of  human   being  Is   selfish    to   the 


Motea. 

Caeear. 

Napoleon. 

Rooeevelt. 

Roekef  oiler. 

Herbert    Spencer, 

EmereoH. 

Darwin. 

J.    P.    Morgan, 

Harrlman. 

Woodrow    Wilson 

Charles    Schwab, 


0^ 

degree  of  wishing  to  profit  without  helping  some  one  else.  This  world 
does  not  contain  very  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  and  most  selfish 
type  of  human  beings.  .\Imost  every  one,  in  discovering  something 
of  value,  also  wants  his  fellow  man  to  profit  through  his  discovery. 
This  is  precisely  my  attitude.  I  feel  that  I  should  be  neglecting  my 
most  important  duty  towards  my  fellow  human  beings,  if  I  did  not 
make  every  effort — every  decent  and  honest  effort — to  induce  every 
one  to  also  benefit  to  a  maximum  extent  through  the  automatic  uses 
of    this    subtle    principle. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  human  nature  to  have  less  confi- 
dence in  this  principle  because  I  am  putting  it  In  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  individuals  for  a  few  pennies — at  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  mailing,  writing,  composing  and  advertising  It — but  I  cannot 
help  the  negative  Impression  I  thus  possibly  create.  I  must  fulfil 
my   duty   Just   the   same. 

I  do  not  urge  any  one  to  procure  it  because  I  offer  it  for  a  few 
pennies,    but    because    the    results   are   great — very    great. 

This  subtle  principle  is  so  absolutely  powerful  and  over- 
mastering in  its  influence  for  good,  profit,  prosperity  and  success, 
that  It  would  be  a  sin  if  I  kept  it  to  myself  and  used  it  only  for 
my   personal   benefit. 

So  sure  am  I  of  the  truth  of  my  statements — so  absolutely 
positive  am  I  of  the  correctness  of  my  assumption  and  so  absolutely 
certain  am  I  that  this  principle.  In  your  hands,  will  work  wonders 
for  you,  that  I  am  willing  to  place  this  principle  in  YOUR  H.\NDS 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  my  risk  and  expense.  You  will  recognize 
the  value  of  this  principle  within  twenty-four  hours — in  fact,  almost 
immediately  as  you  become  conscious  of  it,  you  will  realize  its  prac- 
ticability, Its  potency.  Its  reality  and  its  power  and  usability  for 
your  personal   profit,   pleasure,   advancement,    prosperity  and   success. 

Thousands  of  individuals  claim  that  the  information  dis- 
closing and  elucidating  the  secret  principle  of  success  IS  WORTH  A 
THOUS.^NIJ  DOUj.\nS  OF  .\iNY  ONES  MONEY.  Some  have  writ- 
ten that  they  would  not  take  a  million  dollars  for  it. 

You  will  wonder  that  I  do  not  charge  a  thousand  dollars  for  this 
information — for  disclosing  this  principle,  after  you  get  it  into  .vour 
possession  and  realize  Its  tremendous  power  and  influences. 

I  have  derived  such  tremendous  results — amazing  results 

from  Its  power,  that  I  want  every  man.  woman  and  matured  child 
to  have  this  key  to  success,  prosperity  and  wealth.  This  is  why  I 
am  willing  to  send  it  to  anyone — to  any  address  on  approval  without 
a   single   penny   In   advance. 

You  would  never  forgive  me,  and  I  could  never  forgive 
myself,  nor  could  the  creative  forces  of  the  Universe  forgive  us.  if 
1  failed  to  bring  you  to  the  point  of  using  this  subtle  principle  of 
success.  You  tcould  never  forgive  me  If  I  failed  to  do  for  you  that 
which   you   would  do    for   nie   If   our   positions    were   reversed." 

From  every  part  of  the  country  comes  appreriatMn  of  my  extra- 
ordinary  discovery. — The    Subtle    Principle   of   SrccEs.s. 

"I  thank  .vou  for  the  blessings  you  have  brought  to  my  life 
through  tlje  'Subtle  Principle  of  (Success.' " 

"I  can  never  fully  repay  you  for  revealing  to  me  the  'Subtle  Prin- 
ciple of  Success'  and  how  to  use  it.' 

"Ysur  'Subtle  Principle  of  Success'  Is  working  wonders  for  me.  I 
would   not  part  with  it  for  a  million  dollars." 

"I  regard  your  'Subtle  Principle  of  Success'  as  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  of  any  person's  money,  regardless  of  how  poor  the  Indlvidnal 
may  be.' 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  place  a  limit  to  the  monetary  value  of  .your 
discovery." 

"I  am  from  Missouri.  Your  'Subtle  Principle  of  Success'  Is  the 
goods.'' 

"I  always  believed  that  successful  men  used  a  principle  which 
gave  them  success.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  nor  how  to  use  it 
until  you  explained  it  to  me.  It  would  be  Just  as  Impossible  for  me 
to  fall  with  this  principle  as  It  has  been  Impossible  for  me  to  succeed 
without   it." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  results  I  am  gaining  through  the 
'Subtle  Principle  of  Success.'  I  would  not  take  any  amount  of  money 
for  what  this  principle  has  done  for  me  already.  You  are  honestly 
entitled    to    millions." 

"1  am  enthusiastic  over  your  discovery  of  the  'Subtle  Principle  of 
Success,'  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  am  pursuing  success  as  never 
l>efore." 

"Your  'Subtle  Principle  of  Success'  has  In  twent.v-four  hours  given 
me  wonderful  results,  I  am  ready  to  back  any  statement  made  In 
favor  of  your  'Subtle  Principle  of  Success,'  It  opens  up  a  new 
universal   opportunity." 

"  'The  Subtle  Principle  of  Success'  Is  doing  for  me  more  than  .vou 
claim.     The   truth    about   It  I.i   hard  to   believe." 

You  want  success  ol  some  kind.  This  Is  your  opportunity  to  get  It— to  get  what 
you  want^.guaranteed. 

WRITE  YOUR  ADDRESS  on  the  coupon  and  mall  It  lo  me,  and  jou  will  racelra 
by  return  mall,  the  SI'RTLE  PRINCIPUE  OF  StTlrCF.SS— the  raaater  principle— 
the  equal  of  whlrh   ^ou   bare  never  seen. 

If  this  subtle  principle  of  success  don  not  solve  your  evsry  probUn.  It  wHI  cost 
you    absolutely    nothing, 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  765  Berkeley  Bldg.,   West  44th   St. 
New  York  City 

I      ALOIS    P.    SWOBODA,    765    Berkeley    Building 

I  West   44th    Street,    New   York   City  ,       , „„ 

I  You  may  send  mo,  »t  your  rlak,  "THE  SUBTLE  PBINCIPLE  OF 
I   SrCCKSS,"  ,^  _    . 

I       I    promise    to    either    rp-mall    It    to    you.    within    tw«it»-four    h^ltn    of    in 

receipt  by  me,  or  to  send  yon  two  doltara.  . 

I  It  t>  tinderatood  that  I  am  lo  be  under  no  olli»r  o6Ugallon.  neither  now  nor 
'    latar. 

I  Name   
(Write    plainly) 

I  Addraaa   '■ Slate.. 

INoto  — ¥lM!    abore   Vlaiemerita'   in    iiACLEAN'S    arc    aiiaolutaijr    fuat«nt««d    In 
every   way   to   b«  aa   repreaantad. 
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Men! 

Just  try    V), 

this  once 


—and  you'll  agree  that 
no  claims  we  make  for 
its  superiority  are  too 
strong.  There's  a  de- 
lightful new  experience 
in  shaving  coming  to 
you  if  you  will  but  try 
it  once.  We  cannot  say 
more  —  only  your  own 
experience  will  prove 
that  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  is  different  from 
ordinary  shaving  pre- 
parations. 


Half  an  inch  of  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  will  produce 
a  lather  that  will  completely 
soften  your  beard  without 
rubbing  in  and  that  enables 
your  razor  to  slide  on  your 
face  with  quickness  and  ease. 
It  works  equally  well  with 
hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft 
water.  It  leaves  your  face 
smooth  and  sma;rt-free. 

Then,  to  top  off  the  shave  afterwards, 
there's  the  masculine  Mennen  Talcum 
for  Men. 


SHflumc 


THE  MENNEN  CO. 

Factory:  Montreal 

Sales  Office: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto 


Armistice  Was  Not  a  Mistake 

fi'as  Foch  Prevented  From  Achieving  a  New  "Sedan"  by  the  Action  of  the  Civilians? 


Now  and  then  when  other  topics 
fail,  there  crops  up  in  the  press  the 
old  myth  that  in  1918  the  war  had  to  be 
lorn  from  an  unwilling  Foch,  as  a  bone 
that  is  still  meaty  has  to  be  torn  from 
a  dog  that  is  still  hungry.  A  writer  on 
the  Manchester  Guardian  challenges  the 
opinion.  The  usual  yarn,  he  says,  is 
that  Foch  had  a  Sedan  on  the  largest 
scale  just  ready  to  come  off  and  that 
it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to 
be  called  off  on  the  eve  of  the  grandest 
smash  in  the  whole  story  of  man. 
As  soon  as  the  topic  begins  to  hum 
somebody  goes  to  see  Foch;  and  Foch, 
not  being  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  explains  quite  correctly  and  clearly 
once  more,  like  a  man  brought  up  in  a 
good  lycee,  that  the  end  is  more  than  the 
means,  that  war  is  only  a  means  to  some 
end,  that  if  you  can  make  sure  of  that  end 
without  getting  any  more  of  your  own  men 
killed  on  the  way  to  it,  war  is  no  longer 
needed,  that  in  the  war  our  military  end 
and  aim  was  to  make  the  Germans  unable 
to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  that  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  reduced  the  Germans  to 
that  state  of  impotence  by  land  and  sea. 
Then  the  myth  retires,  sleeps  for  a  time 
with  its  friend  the  sea-serpent,  and  pres- 
ently awakes  refreshed. 

It  clings  to  life  because,  even  now,  it  is 
not  generally  known  how  things  stood  with 
us  and  with  the  French  when  the  Armistice 
came.  It  was  not  quite  the  same  for  us  and 
for  them.  Our  armies  were  elate,  but  they 
were  tired,  for  they  had  done  the  most 
work  during  the  great  hundred  days, 
taking  188,700  prisoners  and  2,840  guns  to 
the  139,000  prisoners  and  1,880  guns  of  the 
French,  the  44,000  prisoners  and  1,421 
guns  of  the  Americans,  and  the  14,500 
prisoners  and  474  guns  of  the  Belgians. 
Many  of  our  reinforcements  were  B  men, 
not  very  young,  who  fought  well  but  hated 
long  walks.  Our  troops  were  just  begin- 
ning too,  to  be  rather  hungry.  Our  Q 
side  deserves  triple  crowns  of  glory  and 
whole  groves  of  palms  for  the  way  it 
brought  up  the  rations.  But  it  was  near 
the  end  of  its  tether.  The  transport 
horses  looked  more  tired  than  the  men — 
happily  our  horse-loving  G.H.Q.  had  al- 
ways stuck  obstinately  to  its  average 
twenty-two  pound  daily  ration  of  fodder 
when  the  FVench  invoked  the  principle  of 
the  unity  of  command  to  make  us  bring  it 
down  to  their  sixteen-pound  level.  With 
this  good  cheer  in  their  bellies,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  our  woolly-coated  heavy  horses  still 
toiled  cheerfully  after  the  advancing  in- 
fantry, but  they  were  not  quite  what  they 
had  been. 

The  motor-lorries  were  feeling  the  pace 
and  the  bad  going  still  more  than  the  horses. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Armistice  our  Fourth 
Army  had  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its 
lorries  out  of  action.  The  remainder  were 
working  double  and  treble  shifts,  with 
correspondingly  increased  prospects  of 
joining  their  brethren  in  hospital.  At 
least  one  of  our  railheads  was,  for  some 
time,  actually  going  back  instead  of  for- 
ward, through  the  successive  explosions  of 
delayed-action  mines  under  the  rails. 
On  the  Armistice  Day  I  believe  no  rail- 
head was  within  thirty-five  miles  of  our 
front:  some  were  fifty  miles  from  it,  and 
the  intervening  roads  were  bad,  at  the 
best,  and  were  cratered  by  enemy  mines  at 
many  cross-roads,  a  delayed-action  mine 
sometimes  going  up  when  lorries  were 
east  of  it  and  so  cutting  them  off  from 
their  railhead. 

With  this  shrinking  transport  power  we 
had  to  feed  not  only  our  own  troops  but 
huge  and  uncertain  numbers  of  liberated 
French  civilians.  On  entering  Lille  our 
Fifth  Army  had  to  find  rations  instantly 
for  50,000  people  till  the  French  relief 
organization  could  take  them  over.  Armies 
have  often  had  to  "live  on  the  country," 
but  here  the  country  had  to  live  on  the 
army.  In  six  weeks  of  our  quickest  ad- 
vance we  issued  over  5,000,000  rations  to 
some  800,000  civilians  who  would  other- 
wise have  starved.  When  the  Armistice 
came,  our  Q  side  had  just  about  reached  the 
extreme  limit  of  practicable  miracle. 
Troops  had  been  marching  out  eastwards 
in  the  morning,  after  the  Germans,  with  a 
day's  rations  in  each  man's  haversack  and 
no  certainty  of  anything  afterwards. 
On  November  11  our  transport  service 
was  so  tried  that,  once  the  Armistice  was 
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signed,  it  almost  collapsed,  as  people  in 
novels  do  after  long  and  severe  strain. 
With  all  enemy  resistance  over,  with  Ger- 
man sappers  in  our  lines  every  day  to 
show  us  where  the  unblown  mines  were, 
with  only  sixteen  British  divisions  ad- 
vancing, out  of  fifty-nine,  and  after  a 
complete  rest  of  six  days,  our  transport 
was  so  tired  that  in  another  fortnight  the 
scheduled  time-table  of  the  unresisted 
march  to  the  Rhine  had  to  be  given  up  as 
impracticable. 

This  was  the  general  state  of  things. 
A  weary  victor  was  pursuing  a  beaten  and 
weary  enemy,  the  latter  just  enabled  to 
keep  away  by  a  retreating  army's  power  of 
leaving  a  glacis  of  broken  roads  and  rail- 
ways behind  it.  Between  Switzerland 
and  the  Meuse  things  were  certainly  differ- 
ent. There  had  not  been  the  same  Allied 
advance,  transport  power  was  unexhausted, 
fresh  American  troops  abounded,  the 
nipping  off  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  had 
opened  a  door  into  Lorraine.  The  ob- 
vious next  move  for  Foch — at  any  rate  it 
looks  easy  to  see  it  now,  and  Foch  saw 
it  then — was  to  let  us  get  our  breath  in  the 
north  and  meanwhile  make  a  big  attack 
in  the  south.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Armistice  came  just  before  this  could  be 
done.  Foch  was  to  have  attacked  on 
November  14  with  20  French  and  six 
American  divisions,  on  a  front  stretching 
from  Pont-a-Moussons  to  Luneville.  The 
northern  part  of  this  attack  was  to  go 
right  across  the  Briey  ironfield,  of  course 
important  to  Germany.     The  legend  of  a 


frustrate  Sedan  no  doubt  arose  from  half- 
knowledge  of  this  plan.  The  plan  would 
almost  certainly  have  succeeded.  The 
Germans  would  have  had  heavy  losses, 
but  the  French  and  Americans  would  have 
had  losses  too.  And  the  best  that  could 
have  resulted  would  have  been  just  what 
the  Armistice  gave  us  without  any  losses 
at  all — the  total  surrender  by  Germany  of 
power  to  continue  the  struggle. 

Suppose  that  the  ArmLstice  had  not 
been  signed.  What  difference  would  it 
have  made?  First,  the  French  would  have 
gained  this  striking  victory  in  Lorraine — 
at  a  price.  The  German  retreat  would 
have  continued  across  Lorraine,  with  the 
consequent  devastation  of  a  province 
which  was  about  to  become  French  again. 
The  plant  of  the  Briey  ironfield  would 
probably  have  been  smashed,  as  that  of  the 
Lens  coalfield  was  smashed.  The  in- 
evitable .slackening  of  our  own  pace  in  the 
north  would  have  given  the  Germans  time 
to  pull  them.selves  together  again,  and,  to 
make  our  next  step  forward,  we  should 
have  had  to  fight  another  big  battle  like 
that  of  November  1  or  October  17,  if 
not  like  that  of  September  27.  It  would, 
if  anything  in  war  is  certain,  have'  been 
decisively  won — again,  at  a  price;  plenty 
of  casualties  for  us,  and  for  Belgium  prob- 
ably the  devastation  of  the  industrial, 
area  of  Charleroi,  and  perhaps  the  partial 
destruction  of  Antwerp  or  Brussels,  or 
both. 

The  day  after  the  Armistice  was  signed  a 
Lancashire  infantry  colonel,  a  man  of 
great  and  justly  rewarded  gallantry,  was 
talking  at  one  of  our  outposts  to  an  Eng- 
lish civilian  visitor  of  the  kind  that  is 
martial  to  a  degree  unknown  amongsoldiers. 
The  civilian  invited  the  V.C.  to  share  the 
civilian's  sorrow  that  the  Armistice  had 
come  before  we  could  get  one  more  victory, 
the  greatest  of  all,  "just  as  a  lesson  to  the 
Germans."  The  Colonel  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  peculiarly  unsightly 
exhibit  in  a  museum.  "I  wouldn't," 
he  said,  "have  one  of  my  men  get  a  scratch 
for  it."     Probably  Foch  thought  the  same. 


Queer  Stories  of  the  Kaiser 

Anecdotes  That  Indicate  the  Unsettled  Condition  of  His  Mind. 

By  G.  WARD  PRICE 


'T^HE  well-known  war  correspondent, 
*-  G.  Ward  Price,  tells  the  following  in- 
teresting stories  of  the  ex-Kaiser  in  the 
course  of  an  article  in  the  Daily  Mail 
(London) : 

That  the  ex-Kaiser  is  mad,  and  has  been 
so  for  years,  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the  good 
people  of  Spa,  whose  unwelcome  townsman 
he  was  for  many  months  before  the  day  he 
signed  his  abdication  on  the  very  table — 
so  they  say — in  the  Hotel  Britannique  at 
which  the  heads  of  the  British  Peace 
Delegation  are  now  taking  their  meals. 

There  is  a  butcher  in  the  main  street  of 
Spa  who  was  walking  through  the  woods 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  fleshy, 
elderly  man  in  his.  shirt  sleeves,  with  bare 
arms,  and  a  pick  in  his  hand,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  others  similarly  dressed  and 
equipped,  was  occupied  in  turning  a  little 
stream  from  its  course  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  child  making  sand  castles  on  the 
beach.' 

The  butcher  stared  in  surprise  at  these 
elderly  mudlarks  for  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  one  of  them  was  the  German 
Emperor  and  two  of  the  others  were  a 
famous  general  and  Prince  Metternich. 
Suddenly  he  was  addressed  with  an  imbecile 
affectation  of  dignity  by  one  of  the  grubby 
diggers. 

"Bonjour,  monsieur.  Take  off  your  hat. 
You  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  World.  And  now,"  added  the  Kaiser, 
as  the  startled  butcher  sheepishly  complied, 
"go  and  forget  for  ever  what  you  have 
seen." 

As  another  hobby  of  his  stay  at  Spa, 
when  the  German  communiques  were  con- 
stantly assuring  the  troops  that  their 
Supreme  War  Lord  was  personally  pre<;ent 
at  their  battles,  the  Kaiser  used  to  stuff 
his  pockets  with  leaves  or  with  pebbles. 


which  he  would  throw  into  the  air  as  he 
walked. 

He  sent  for  a  German  woman  friend  to 
join  him  in  Spa.  Quarters  were  provided 
for  her  in  the  Villa  Pompeia.  She  was 
tall,  handsome,  and  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  "The  Em- 
peror's Spy,"  was  the  nickname  the  towns- 
people gave  her. 

She  would  disappear  whenever  the  Em- 
press came  to  visit  her  husband  at  Spa, 
but  at  other  times  the  Kaiser  would  go  out 
riding  with  her  in  the  woods  that  sur- 
round the  town.  One  of  his  orders  was 
that  all  the  branches  overhanging  the 
paths  through  the  woods  should  be  lopped 
off  so  that  he  should  not  need  to  bow  his 
head  as  he  cantered  along.  And  far  and 
wide  every  day  the  forests  round  Spa 
were  searched  by  secret  service  men  to 
ensure  his  safety. 

Though  Allied  aeroplanes  never  bombed 
German  General  Headquarters  here,  the 
great  dread  of  the  Kaiser's  life  was  air- 
raids. He  had  three  villas  reserved  for 
himself  at  Spa,  and  was  continually 
changing  from  one  to  the  other.  At  the 
Villa  Neubois,  where  Marshal  Foch  and 
M.  Millerand  have  been  staying,  the 
Kaiser's  dug-out,  with  its  steel  strong- 
room door,  made  to  open  in  two  parts  in 
case  a  fall  of  earth  rammed  it,  is  the  prin- 
cipal sight  of  the  house.  When  the  im- 
perial nerves  were  very  bad  the  Kaiser 
lived  in  his  train,  which  had  an  engine 
attached  at  each  end,  with  steam  always 

up. 

*  »  * 

•^Baron  Joseph  de  Crawhez,  the  present 
Mayor  of  Spa,  held  the  same  position  all 
through  the  war,  though  imprisoned  and 
threatened  with  execution.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  a  Belgian  secret  service 
organization    which    often    succeeded    in 
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The  Water  swirls  through 
the  clothes  in  a  figure  8 
motion  four  times  as  often 
as  in  the  ordinary  washer. 


Sunny    windows   with    crisp,    frilly    curtains— 

What  a  joy  to  see  them  always  fresh  and  white! 


How  simple  a  matter — with  a  1900 
Cataract  Electric  Washer!  Down 
come  the  mussed  soiled  curtains,  into 
the  1900  they  go,  and  swiftly,  thor- 
oughly the  soapy,  cleansing  water 
swirls  back  and  forth  through  them, 
in  the  magic  figure  8  movement — that 
wonderful,  exclusive  feature  of  the 
1900  which  makes  it  the  perfect 
washer. 

Not  a  single  part  in  the  shiny  cop- 
per tub  to  cause  wear  and  tear !   Noth- 


y.ij;aia^i  .ya^ask 


ing  to  catch  the  most  delicate  lace  or 
the  finest  frills!  In  8  to  10  minutes 
the  curtains  come  out,  all  the  original 
whiteness  and  freshness  restored,  all 
ready  to  be  put  through  the  swinging 
reversible  wringer  which  also  works 
electrically. 

Everything  from  delicate  sheer 
blouses  to  heavy  blankets  and  table 
linen  is  thoroughly  washed  in  the  1900 
by  that  magic  figure  8  movement. 


I         1900  Washer  Co.,  365  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


I 


The  Perfect 
Washing  Machine 


ElcctricWasher 


Costs  but  a  few  cents 
an  hour  to  operate 


'  Ple.M  Mtid  me  the  nunie  o(  the  ncMe.t  1900  de.ler.  «nd  >  copy  of 
the  book,  "George  Brinton'«  Wife."  inleTMlin*  fiction  with  »oine 
Burprifing  fact«  included. 


NAME 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO.,  365  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 


ADDRESS 
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getting  early  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the 
German  General  Staff. 

Baron  de  Crawhez  has  all  sorts  of 
souvenirs  of  the  German  occupation  of  his 
town.  One  of  them  is  a  map  with  which 
the  German  soldiers  quartered  on  him  were 
provided,  representing  how  the  German 
Government  would  remake  the  map  of 
Europe  when  victory  was  won.  He  gave 
the  British  Premier  a  copy  of  it  the  other 
day.  It  shows  a  Gross  Deulschland  stretch- 
ing from  Petrograd  to  the  Pyrenees,  with 
Great  Britain  marked  as  a  German  colony 
and  Ireland  as  an  Austro- Hungarian 
colony. 

The  mayor  tells  too  the  story  of  the  Em- 
peror's pitiable  abdication.  The  Kaiser 
was  playing  in  the  grounds  of  his  villa, 
where  the  Peace  Conference  is  now  sitting, 
damming  up  little  streams,  his  favorite 
amusement,  when  the  fatal  message  arrived. 

Ifitulptiburg  sent  for  him  to  come  down 


to  the  General  Staff  Headquarters  at  the 
Hotel  Britannique.  The  Kai.ser  sent  a 
petulant  message  that  he  wouldn't  come. 
His  generals  humored  him.  "You  must 
come,"  they  said.  "The  Crown  Prince  is 
here." 

So  the  Emperor's  valets  scraped  the  mud 
off  him,  girthed  his  increasingly  corpulent 
figure  into  his  tunic  hung  with  imperial 
decorations,  henceforth  meaningless,  and 
sent  him  down  to  the  hotel,  where  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson  has  been  plan- 
ning the  reduction  of  the  once-proud 
German  Army  to  a  police  force. 

At  the  door  two  motor-cars  were  waiting. 
In  one  was  a  Dutch  general.  In  the  other 
were  German  revolutionaries,  representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  that  had  just  been 
proclaimed  in  Berlin. 

The   Kaiser   strutted    into   the  dining- 


room  of  the  hotel,  where  his  generals  were 
waiting. 

"You  must  abdicate,"  said  Hindenburg. 

The  Kaiser  turned  a  startled  and  terrified 
face  towards  him.  "Abdicate!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Why?  It  can't  be  so  bad  as 
that.  Surely,  I  can  rely  on  my  generals. 
You,  Hindenburg!  Think  of  the  height 
to  which  I  have  raised  you.  I  count  on 
you  at  least." 

The  burly  marshal  made  no  reply  and 
the  Kaiser  made  his  appeal  to  Ludendorff: 
"You  then,  Ludendorff?"  he  said.  But 
Ludendorff  turned  away  his  face. 

"Your  Majesty  has  the  choice,"  added 
Hindenburg.  "You  can  go  to  Holland  in 
the  motor-car  that  is  waiting  for  you,  or 
you  can  return  to  Germany  in  charge  6f  the 
Republicans." 

"Na!"  said  the  Kaiser  with  a  German 
sigh,  and  went  off,  leaving  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion that  lay  on  the  table. 


Asia's  Possible  Revolt 


How  the  Spread  of  Bolshevik  Propaganda  is  Feeding  the  Fires  of  Asiatic  Jealousy  Against  the 

European 


-IirRITING  in  the  Revue  Bleiie—L. 
'  "^  Dumont-Wilden  tells  of  an  awaken- 
ing Asia  and  of  what  the  awakening 
possibly  presages  for  Europe  and  European 
policies. 

"^yhile  Europe,"   he  says,   "is  futilely 
groping  toward  its  own  recovery,  the  im- 
mense population  of  Asia,  hitherto  con- 
sidered merely  material  for  exploitation, 
has  begun  to  move  and  agitate.     Quite 
possibly    this    awakening    will     occasion 
in  the  near  future  the  most  serious  and 
terrible  political  problem  which  the  com- 
ing  generation    will   have   to   face.     The 
landing  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Persia,  the 
advance  of  Lenin's  troops  toward  'Teheran, 
have  obviously  overthrown  all  the  theories 
upon  which  England's  plans  were  based. 
Everyone    realizes    that    Lloyd    George's 
reversal  of  policy  and  recent  friendliness 
toward  the  Soviet  government,  are  inspired 
by  his  fear  that  Bolshevism  will  sweep 
over  Asia.     It  is  far  from  certain,  even 
if   we   look  at   the   case  solely   from   an 
English  viewpoint,   that  he  took  a  wise 
course.     Bolshevism  is  assuming  increasing 
ly  the  aspect  of  a  religion,  and  like  all 
conquering  religions,  it  will  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  propaganda.     Therefore  it  will 
win  a  decisive  victory  if  it  wins  the  recog- 
nition of  a  great  western  power,  and  thus 
opens  a  chanhel  for  spreading  its  doctrines 
over  Europe,     But  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  fears  felt  by  the  English  premier  are 
fully  justified. 

"It  was  a  master  stroke,  a  manoeuvre 
of  genius,  for  Lenin,  when  his  propa- 
ganda was  checked  in  the  Occident, 
to  conceive  the  gigantic  plan  of  em- 
ploying for  his  ends  Russia's  historical 
function  of  intermediary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  of  accommodating 
his  chimerical  internationalism  with  that 
mystical  nationalism  which  united  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Orient  in  common  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  the  rule  of  'European 
capitalism.' 

"In  some  of  its  aspects  Bolshevism  is 
well  designed  to  suit  Asiatic  tastes. 
Communism  is  an  ancient  ideal  of  the 
nomad  peoples,  who  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  it  far  better  than  sedentary 
and  agricultural  nations.  The  disorder 
and  anarchy  which  in  our  eyes  are  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  Soviet  government 
have  been  for  centuries  the  normal  con- 
dition in  those  ancient  homes  of  nominal 
d<»potism  Turks,  Arabs,  Turanians, 
Afghans,  Persians,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  have  but  a  vague  and  shadowy 
idea  of  the  state,  and  we  must  confess  that 
such  a  knowledge  as  they  may  have  de- 
rived from  their  dealings  with  western 
states  is  not  likely  to  make  them  love  that 
ideal.  But  the  Bolshevist  state,  which 
IS  a  state  reduced  to  atoms,  suits  their 
customs  and  social  institutions. 

"On  the  other  hand,  however,  Asiatics 
instinctively  rejected  Lenin's  interna- 
tionalist doctrines.  Lacking  conscious- 
ness of  the  state,  these  people  have  an 
over  emphasized  consciousness  of  race  and 
of  tribal  solidarity.  It  is  solely  a  desire 
to  liberate  their  race,  their  tribe,  their 
religion  from  the  domination  of  all  'wes- 
tern barbarians'  which  inspires  them  to 
try  the  venture  of  a  grand  revolt  against 
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powers  which  they  have  hitherto  consider- 
ed irresistible,  and  of  which  they  now 
perceive  the  weakness. 

Like    all    founders    of   religions,    Lenin 
is    perfectly   capable   of   employing   very 
practical     opportunism     in     the     service 
of  his  dreams.     It  matters  little  to  him 
that     Azerbaijan     will     ally    itself    with 
Turkish    nationalism    rather    than    with 
Russian   Sovietism.     For  the  time  being 
the  main  thing  is  to  multiply  universal 
disorder,  that  a  new  order  may  be  born. 
"Albeit  nationalism,  rendered  more  ardent 
by   its    wounded    pride,    inspires    all    the 
peoples   of  ancient   Turkey,   there   is   in 
every    one    of    them    a    radical-extremist 
group,  constituting  a  powerful  minority. 
Undoubtedly    the    Turkish    nationalists, 
and  their  leader,   Mustapha  Kemal,  still 
hesitate  to  commit  themselves    fully  to  a 
Bolshevist  Asia.     They  are  fighting  for  a 
single   thing:    the   independence   of   their 
fatherland.     But  they,  too,  are  willing  to 
employ   any   reinforcements   which   offer. 
The    Bolsheviki    in    their    own    country, 
as  well  as  the  Arab,  Egyptian,  or  Hindoo 
proselytes  to  this  belief,    offer    that  rein- 
forcement; and  these  radicals,  animated  as 
they    are    by    an    extremity    of    passion, 
utilize  the  ardor  of  the  conflict  to  lead  a 
more  conservative  element  further  than 
they  intended. 

"Prom  one  to  the  other  of  the  Orien- 
tal world  imaginations  are  at  work. 
We  may  fancy  that  these  people  have 
been  finally  subjugated  by  our  force 
and  prestige;  but  time  does  not  count 
with  the  children  of  these  ancient  lands. 
What  do  a  few  years,  or  even  a  few 
centuries,  mean  for  a  continent  which 
has  seen  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Elam  and 
Bagdad  pass  away?  Even  while  wit- 
nessing the  decadence  of  Islam,  these 
people  have  always  believed  that  their 
day  of  vengeance  would  come.  Now 
they  think  it  has  arrived,  or  is  about 
to  dawn. 

"Possibly  the  most  disquieting  aspect 
of  this  situation  is  the  extension  of  the 
movement  in  India.  There,  too,  the 
emissaries  of  Mussulman  Bolshevism  have 
started  their  propaganda. 

"Of  course,  England  still  has  ample 
military  forces  to  hold  these  vast  territories 
even  though  revolts  may  break  out  at 
isolated  points.  But  the  ofl^cers  who  are 
returning  from  these  regions  are  not  over- 
confident. The  native  army  is  unreliable. 
The  common  soldiere,  and  above  all,  the 
officers  of  Hindoo  blood  do  not  show  the 
same  respect  for  their  English  superiors  as 
heretofore.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  enlist  English  troops  to  serve 
in  India.  Let  us  admit  that  Downing 
Street  has  reason  to  be  seriously  worried. 
That  is  the  first  indication  of  the  progress 
of  Bolshevism  in  the  Mohammedan 
Asiatic  world,  which  is  already  distracting 
the  attention  of  England  from  the  Rhine. 
"Still  farther  east  the  problem  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  Lenin  may  have  employed 
many  Chinese  mercenaries  in  his  red  guard, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  his  doc- 
trines have  made  serious  inroads  into  the 
Yellow  World.  Nevertheless  the  latter  is 
agitated  by  an  anti-European  move- 
ment with  a  more  distant  objective, 
but  an  equally  dangerous  intent.  There, 
likewise,    the    battle     cry    'Asia    for    the 


Asiatics'     has    turned    everyone's    head. 
But  this  movement  dates  further  back. 
The  Boxer  revolt  in  1900  was  an  explosive 
manifestation  of  hatred  of  the  white  race, 
which  has  been  repressed  but  never  ex- 
tinguished.   Since     that     time     Chinese 
capitalists  have  been  buying  up  little  by 
little  many  European  enterprises,  and  if  for 
the  moment  national  sentiment  is  more 
anti-Japanese  than  anti-white,  we  should 
not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  loved.     The  scornful  treatment  which 
the  Chinese  delegates  received  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  where  their  claims  to  Kiao- 
chow  did  not  even  receive  a  hearing,  has 
embittered  public  sentiment  in  their  coun- 
try, and  that  indignation  is  equally  strong 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south.     The  edu- 
cated youth  of  China  who  started  the  revol- 
ution,  and   who  have  adopted  our  ideas 
with  a  literalness  that  is  at  the  same  time 
juvenile  and  Oriental,  are  eagerly  awaiting 
an     opportunity    to    disembarrass    their 
republic    of    all    the    restraints    upon    its 
sovereignty     which     our     enterprises     in 
the    Far    East    represent.     Happily    for 
us,  this  purpose  is  for  the  moment  second- 
ary.    The    immediate    enemy    is    Japan, 
which  has  seized  Shantung  by  main  force. 
"So  we  have  Asia  adopting  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  Europe.     In  fact,  all  of  those 
who  have  lived  long  in  the  Orient  have 
heard  rumors  of  the  existence  of  a  secret 
society,  of  whom  a  large  number  of  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  statesmen  are  members, 
the   purpose   of  which   is    to   keep   'Asia 
for  the  Asiatics.'      Among  our   country- 
men residing  in  the  Orient  are  many  think- 
ing men  who  know  the  Yellow  World  well. 
These  are  accustomed  to  say  sadly  that 
within  possibly  a  few  decades  it  may  be- 
come difficult,   if  not   impossible,   for  us 
French,  English,  and  Hollanders  to  retain 
control  of  colonies  among  people  who  will 
hardly    deign    to    accept    the    status    of 
dominions." 


— Review  of  Reviews  Seetibi 

attached  ^to  the  Department  of  Histaj^ 
in  Harvard  University.  After  mentioning 
one  or  two  eases  in  which  religious  societies 
have  in  the  past  defied  the  edicts  of  the 
State  with  more  or  less  success,  the  article 
continues: 

Turning  to  more  recent  events,  Mr. 
Laski    illustrates    two    movements    of    a 
purely  secular  character,  the  Ulster  Coven- 
ant and  the  strike  of  the  Welsh  miners,  in 
1916.     We  have  gone  a  long  way  about  to 
come  round  to  the  Trade  Unions,  but  we 
arrive.     It   is  still   the  same   tale.     The 
Federation   of   Miners'  Unions,  says  Mr. 
Laski,  nullified  the  Munitions  Act.    It  was 
a  tremendous  thing  to  do.     The  Muni- 
tions Act  was  an  emergency  measure  for 
time  of  war;  here,  if  anywhere,  you  would 
expect  the  omnipotent  State  to  impose  its 
will.     The   omnipotent   State  gave   way. 
If  this  be  omnipotence,  what  is  weakness? 
The  resistance  to  the  State  which  I  have 
been  describing  is  not  lawlessness.     It  is  a 
conflict    between    two    laws.     Men    are 
members  simultaneously  of  two  indepen- 
dent societies,  each  having  its  own  com- 
mon will,  and  issuing  its  own  commands. 
If  the   commands   clash  what  shall   the 
members    do?    They   must   elect    which 
command   they   will   obey.     Perhaps   we 
had  better  not  speak  of  conscience  here, 
but   of   political   judgment.    There   is   a 
divided  allegiance,   and   men  will  incline 
to  this  or  to  that  authority  as  they  judge 
best. 

The  empirical  basis  of  the  omnicom 
petent  State  is  gone.  The  theory  depends 
on  the  supposition  that  the  State  can  al- 
ways enforce  its  will  on  all  its  members, 
either  by  punishment  or  by  the  steady 
pressure  of  law.  The  facts  show  that  it 
cannot.  Isolated  individuals  it  may  re- 
press, but  it  is  sometimes  helpless  against 
organized  societies. 

A  Trade  Union,  politically  defined,  is  an 
independent  society,  not  legally  incor- 
porated, not  deriving  any  privileges  or 
powers  from  the  State,  but  created  by  the 
power,  inherent  in  human  nature,  of  form 
ing  associations  which  have  a  corporate 
reality.  Like  the  State,  it  makes  laws  for 
its  members,  and  enforces  them,  on  the 
whole,  rather  more  successfully  than  the 
State;  it  gives  commands,  and  they  are 
obeyed.  "The  sovereignty  of  the  State," 
says  Mr.  Laski,  "does  not  in  reality  differ 
from  the  power  exercised  by  a  Church  or  a 
Trade  Union."  Writers  of  newspapers 
sometimes  apply  to  Trade  Unions,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  words  which  indicate 
familiar  attributes  of  soyereignty.  We 
were  told  last  autumn  that  the  National 


The  State  is  Not 
Omnipotent 

//(M  Frequently  Failed  to  Impose 

Its  Will  in  the  Past—Power  of 

Trade  Unions  Nothing 

Neiv 

By  T.  A.  LACEY 

jyj UCH  has  been  heard  of  late  especially 
in  Great  Britain  of  direct  action 
on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions.  T.  A.  Lacey 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  points  out  that 
though  unfamiliar  to  us  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this.  His  article  which  is  entitled 
The  Political  Basis  of  Trade  Unionism 
shows  that  in  the  past  the  State  has  fre- 
quently had  to  give  way  to  the  will  of 
independent  societies,  such  as  Trade 
Unions  and  that  its  supposed  omnipotence 
is  therefore  not  a  fact.  The  article  com- 
ments at  length  on  "The  Problem  of 
Sovereignty"  a  book  by  Harold  Laski, 
formerly  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  now 


Union  of  Railwaymen  had  presented  an 
"ultimatum"  to  the  British  Government. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  much  talk  of  a 
"Triple  Alliance."  The  use  of  these  terms 
of  international  diplomacy  is  illuminating. 

Trade  Unions,  then,  are  independent 
societies.  But  their  members  are  members 
also  of  a  State.  Two  modes  of  political 
action  are  therefore  open  to  them,  com- 
rnonly  known  as  constitutional  action  and 
direct  action.  In  constitutional  action 
they  direct  their  members  to  use  the  vote 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  Parliament. 
Direct  action  is  an  attempt  to  impose  their 
will  on  others  than  their  own  members- 
it  closely  resembles  the  action  taken  by  a' 
State  in  blockading  the  ports  of  a  more  or 
less  hostile  country.  Constitutional  ac- 
tion must  be  national,  unless  indeed  the 
League  of  Nations  grows  beyond  expecta- 
tion, but  direct  action  may  have  a  wider 
range.  Trade  Unions  are  beginning  to 
federate  internationally,  and  great  results 
may  follow.  They  will  have  power  like 
that  of  an  International  Church. 

'There  are  many  possible  forms  of  direct 
action.  It  is  no  new  thing,  though  it 
seems  unfamiliar  to  us.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Guild  Mer- 
chant or  the  Trade  Guilds  took  charge 
sometimes  by  violent  methods,  of  various 
towns  in  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
England,  including  the  City  of  London, 
and  administered  civic  affairs  mainly  in 
their  own  interest.  In  the  long  run  they 
fell  under  the  Law  of  Corporations  and 
were  incorporated  by  Charter,  but  they 
originally  seized  power  by  direct  action 
It  was  not  granted  to  them;  it  was  yielded. 
Trade  Unions  are  now  not  much  less  power- 
ful than  the  mediaeval  guilds,  and  they  are 
to  a  nation  what  those  smaller  bodies  were 
to  a  town.  It  is  possible  that  by  direct 
action  they  may  do  something  not  dis- 
similar, on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  that 
case,  let  us  hope  they  will  prove  fairlv 
good  rulers. 
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Astigmatism 

Continued  from  page  12 

magnolias,  and  flowers  of  every  hue  and 
shade  gleamed  up  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

A  S  THE  car  swept  soundlessly  about  a 
■i^  curve,  Jennings  caught  his  breath  and 
whistled  softly.  Before  them  was  a  picture; 
such  a  picture! 

Beside  a  big  marble  basin,  evidently  an 
aquarium,  stood  a  girl.  She  was  dressed 
in  white.  Her  arms  were  bare,  as  was  her 
head,  on  which  a  sunbeam  rested  to  kiss  to 
life  the  red-gold  of  her  waving  hair.  She 
was  feeding  the  fish. 

Seated  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  was  a 
man,  whom  Jennings  guessed  at  once  was 
Colonel  Graydon.  He  looked  up,  observed 
the  car,  and  with  a  word  to  the  girl  arose. 

A  strange  awe  possessed  Jennings  as  he 
followed  his  friend  to  where  father  and 
daughter  waited.  Colonel  Graydon  was  a 
big  man,  well  on  past  middle  age.  Jen- 
nings would  have  known  him  for  a  Souther- 
ner anywhere.  But  the  girl?  Jennings 
laughed  in  his  heart  as  he  looked  at  her. 
She  was  certainly  beautiful,  a  prize  well 
worth  any  man's  winning.  Her  face  was 
grave  and  sweet;  her  eyes  large,  grey,  and 
as  enquiring  as  grey  eyes  can  be. 

"I  wished  to  behold  your  wonderful 
home,"  Jennings  told  her,  the  introductions 
over.  "The  doctor  had  been  telling  me 
about  it,  you  see." 

She  smiled  and  in  its  dazzling  radiance 
he  renewed  a  vow  he  had  that  morning 
made.  Unconsciously  he  murmured,  "He's 
simply  got  to  win,  that's  all." 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  They  were  stand- 
ing alone  beside  the  aquarium  now,  her 
shm  fingers  dropping  bits  of  food  to  the 
flashing  trout.  Her  father  and  Doctor 
Notingham  had  gone  across  to  a  seat  be- 
neath a  palm  and  were  deep  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Jennings  came  out  of  his  abstraction 
with  a  start. 

"It  is  I  who  beg  yours.  Miss  Graydon," 
he  said.  "I  was  thinking  of  my  friend, 
yonder." 

Again  her  lips  parted  and  her  big  eyes 
strayed  across  to  where  the  object  of  their 
conversation  sat  slumped  on  the  bench. 
Jennings  thought  those  grey  eyes  softened 
ever  so  little  as  she  looked,  but  that  might 
only  be  his  imagination. 

"The  doctor  has  often  spoken  of  you," 
she  said.  "You  see,"  she  explained, 
"he   is — he   is   almost   one   of   us,    here." 

"Yes?"  spoke  Jennings  absently. 

"Yes,  ever  since  he  saved  father  from 
blindness,"  she  said  softly.  Jennings 
started.  So-  Notingham  had  done  that 
too,  had  he?  And  he  had  never  mentioned 
it  to  him.    Well,  it  was  like  him. 

"Miss  Graydon,"  he  said  abruptly, 
f,'roping  like  one  unsure  of  his  ground, 
"I  told  you  I  came  to  see  your  wonderful 
home.  Well,  that  was  only  partly  true 
I  came  out  to  see  you  and — if  possible — 
have  a  word  or  two  with  you  privately. 
If  what  I  say  seems  to  you  audacious  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me.  It's  like  this," 
he  stumbled  on.  "I've  known  Notingham 
all  my  life.  We  were  brought  up  together, 
went  through  school  together — and  all 
that.  At  college  he  was  known  among  the 
boys  as  I.M.  Not.  You  can  guess  why. 
He  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  negative 
quantity.  He  had  a  way  of  stepping 
aside  and  allowing  others  to  get  the  cream 
of  things." 

HE  PAUSED  to  glance  apprehensively 
at  his  listener.  She  stook  looking 
away.  The  smile,  he  noted,  was  still  on 
her  lips,  and  this  augured  well. 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you — who  know 
him  well — what  kind  of  man  he  is,"  he 
continued.  "I'm  not  going  to  laud  him. 
He  wouldn't  thank  me  for  that — and  I'd 
only  make  a  mess  of  it  anyway.  But 
there's  just  this.  In  the  old  days  he  was 
always  on  hand  to  administer  first  aid  to 
myself  and  others  when  we  needed  bandag- 
ing after  a  football  skrimmage,  or  help  of 
any  kind.  It's  natural  that  I  should  wish 
to  reciprocate  now  I  have  the  opportunity, 
isn't  it?" 

"Is  he  in  trouble  then?"  she  asked,  her 
eyes  dancing. 

"Deep  trouble,"  sighed  his  friend. 
"You  see,   Miss  Graydon,  he's  in  love." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes.  And  he  won't  let  the  girl  know 
that  he  loves  her." 
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Her  wide  eyes  were  raised  to  his.     "But 
.hy?" 
"Because  he,  so  lowly,  has  placed  her  on 
kj        pedestal,  and  because  he  believes  she 
in     Dves  another  man.     That's  why." 
|j.       She  was  siknt.     "And  why?"  she  said 
.t   length,    "do   you    tell    me    this,    Mr. 
I   ennings?" 

"Because  you're  the  girl." 

There,  it  was  all  out  now.     He  wiped 

;  lis  brow  and  sighed  relievedly.     "Whew!" 

le  whistled,  "I'm  glad  that's  done;  and  I 

lope  you   will   pardon   my   presumption. 

I  '.  simply  had  to  let  you  know,  because  it 

)  leems — he  couldn't." 

He  stood  back  and,  cramming  his  hands 
nto    his    pockets,  stood    looking    at    her. 
For  one  long  moment  their  eyes  met, 
;hen    slowly    her    smile    deepened,    and 
;  ;hrowing  back  her  head  she  laughed. 
r,    He  gazed  at  her  ruefully  and  suddenly 
■  ;he  realization  of  what  he  had  done  assailed 
»nd  overwhelmed  him. 
[     "What  must  you  think  of  me?"  he  said 
;  miserably. 

I  "I  think  you  must  be  quite  as  great  a 
jjalesman  as  I  have  been  led  to  believe," 
]ihe  answered.  Then,  her  face  grown 
I  serious,  she  added:  "And  I  think  you  would 
Ibe  the  right  sort  of  friend  for  anybody  to 
possess.  And — "  as  hope  illumed  his 
ace — "I  think  your  zeal  in  behalf  of  your 
friend  has  for  once  led  you  to  form  an 
inaccurate  deduction." 

Then  before  he  could  say  more  her  hand 
was  upon  his  arm  and  she  was  leading  him 
across  to  where  her  father  and  the  doctor 
jwere  seated. 

AS  THEY  drove  back  to  the  city 
-i^  Jennings  was  strangely  silent.  Even 
when  the  traffic  policeman,  whom  they  had 
outdistanced  going  out,  stopped  them  and 
crisply  demanded  his  name  and  address, 
Jennings  gave  it  simply  in  brief,  ungarnish- 
ed  style.  As  they  drew  up  before  Noting- 
ham's  office  the  little  Doc  spoke. 
i  "You  didn't  try  to  sell  the  Colonel  a 
icar,  after  all,  Jimmy." 
'  "No,"  admitted  Jennings.  "You  see, 
ithere  was  no  use  of  attempting  the  im- 
ipossible.  Better  men  than  I  have  tried 
:him— and  failed.  He  doesn't  like  our 
'car.  It  would  be  a  mighty  fine  plume  in 
;my  cap  if  I  could  sell  him— but  what's  the 
use?" 

I  "I  was  telling  him  of  how  we  touched  the 
'seventy  mark  going  out,"  said  the  doctor. 
l"That  interested  him  hugely." 
j  "You  don't  say.  I  didn't  know  that 
I  speed  would  have  cut  any  ice  with  him. 
;I  understand  he's  a  staid,  easy-going  old 
I  gent." 

"He  is,  but  he  tells  me  he's  a  great  lover 
of  power.     He's  not  after   speed,  he  says, 
[but  he  likes  to  know  if  he  wants  it  —  it's 
j  there." 

I     "Well,  our  car  has  it  over  his  cherished 

I  Bronx  8  there,  at  least.   " 

I      "So  I  told  him.     Well,  shall  I  see  you 

1  later?     Why  not  drop  around  and   have 

I  dinner  with  me  at  the  Lennox  to-night?" 

"I'll  ring  you  up  later,  during  the  day, 

and  let  you  know." 

As  Jennings  swung  his  car  about  and 

:  swept  up  the  wide  avenue,   another   car 

passed  him  swiftly.     He  had  a  brief  glimpse 

was    Lexington.     His 

eyes    gazing  straight 


It 

his 


of   the   driver 
face  was  pale, 

ahead. 

"Now  what  the 
pondering. 


Jennings  drove  on, 


PROM  Hiddgens  he  learned  that  same 
*  evening  what  was  wrong  with  Lexing- 
ton. Jennings  and  Notingham  had  dined 
together  at  the  Lennox  and  were  just  leav- 
ing the  grill  when  Hiddgens  came  in.  He 
danced  about  him,  saw  Jennings  and  his 
friend  and  came  straight  over  to  them. 
His  usually  cheerful  face  was  worried  look- 
ing. They  took  chairs  at  a  table  and 
ffiddgens  ordered  drinks. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  world?"  queried 
Jennings. 

"It's  Lexington,"  said  Hiddgens. 
"Haven't  you  fellows  heard?" 

'_|Heard.     Heard  what?" 

"Why,  he  has  gone  all  to  pieces,  that's 
all.  Went  out  to  the  traps  this  afternoon 
to  break  his  usual  fifty  straight,  and  missed 
"  8t  five  birds — clean." 

"Good  lord!  you  don't  tell  me."  Jennings 
"Was  genuinely  appalled  at  the  intelligence. 
I^Mi.ssed  the  first  five!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Impossible." 

"It's  true.     I  was  there." 

Hiddgens  glanced  at  the  little  doc. 
He  sat  twisting  his  glass  in  his  long  fingers, 
and  now  came  out  of  his  meditation  to 
ask. 


"Did  he  seem  nervous?     Anything  about    | 
him  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  in  his  usual 
fettle?"  ! 

"No,  not  a  thing.  When  he  stepped  up 
to  the  line  it  was  with  all  his  old  eock- 
sureness.  He  simply  shook  his  head  when 
he  missed  the  first  bird,  but  when  he  had 
missed  the  second  and  third  he  stepped 
back.  He  cut  a  shell  open  and  examined 
it.  Then  he  sent  for  his  other  gun,  a 
mate  to  the  single  barrel  Ithica  he  always 
shoots. 

"There  was  no  excuse  for  his  missing 
the  next  bird.  It  was  a  straight-away, 
hedge-high  one;  but  miss  it  he  did.  And 
then — " 

Hiddgens  sighed  and  gulped  his  drink. 

"And  then,"  finished  Jennings,  "he  went 
to  pieces." 

Hiddgens  nodded.  "He  called  me  over. 
'Joe,'  he  says,  'you  saw.  I'm  through. 
There's  always  an  end  to  this  game; 
but  mine  came  sooner  than  I  expected. 
Of    course,    I    won't   shoot  to-morrow.' " 

A  strained  silence  fell  upon  the  three. 
Jennings  broke  it  to  ask.  "Where  did  he 
go?" 

"Back  to  his  hotel.  "I've  been  trying 
to  get  to  him  all  evening,  but  he  won't 
see  me,  nor  anybody." 

"That's  natural  enough,"  sighed  Jen- 
nings. "And  by  the  way,  Hiddgens, 
that  little  bet  you  led  me  into  making  with 
you  is  off.  Now  shut  up,"  as  the  other 
raised  a  protesting  hand.  "It's  off — and 
stays  off.  Hang  it,  I'm  mighty  sorry  for 
poor  old  Lexington.  Isn't  there  anything 
we  can  do?" 

"Nothing  except  leave  him  to  fight  it 
out  by  himself,"  returned  Hiddgens. 
"It's  going  hard  with  him,  of  course. 
Had  he  won  this  shoot  it  would  have  put 
him  up  among  the  eligibles  for  the  Olym- 
pic tourney.  Besides  this  win  would  have 
assured  for  him  a  remunerative  position 
he  has  long  desired.  You  see,  he's  in 
love  with  a  certain  girl  and — " 

He  checked  himself  as  Jennings'  foot 
touched  his  beneath  the  table. 

Notingham  arose.  "If  you'll  excuse  me 
— "  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "I  have  a  pro- 
fessional call  to  make.  I — I  might  join 
you  later,  perhaps." 

"Go  along — don't  mind  us,"  cried 
Jennings.  "Hiddgens  and  I  will  play 
billiards  till  you  get  back.  If  you  find 
you    can't    come,    just    phone    us    here." 

Notingham  went  away  and  Hiddgens 
and  Jennings  passed  into  the  billiard  room. 
For  an  hour  they  played,  and  then  came  a 
call  boy  looking  for  Jennings.  He  was 
wanted  at  the  phone. 

He  came  back  after  a  time  and  picked 
up  his  cue.  "It  was  the  Doc,"  he  told 
Hiddgens.  "He  won't  be  back.  He's 
on  an  important  case  and  will  have  to  work 
nearly  all  night.  It's  hell,  being  a  doctor, 
eh?" 

"Or  a  blue-rock  ex-champ,"  returned 
Hiddgens,  his  thoughts  on  his  friend. 

DOCTOR  NOTINGHAM  went  direct 
to  the  Waverly  Hotel.  "See  if  Mr. 
Lexington  is  in,  please,"  he  said  to  the 
room  clerk.  That  gentleman  shook  his 
head.  "He's  in,  but  he  won't  see  any- 
body," he  informed  the  doctor.  "At  least 
a  dozen  people  wanted  to  see  him  this 
evening.  Just  wait  a  minute  and  I'll 
try  though.    What  name  please?" 

"Notingham." 

The  clerk  called  Lexington's  room.  He 
turned  slowly  back  to  the  counter.  "He 
won't  see  you  sir;  but  he  sent  you  a  mes- 
sage," he  informed  Notingham.  "It  is 
'Tell  Doctor  Notingham  that  I  can't  see 
anybody,  but  that  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  to-morrow.'  " 

Notingham  turned  away  without  a  word. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  was  standing  outside 
the  door  of  Lexington's  room. 

"Lexington,"  he  called  softly. 

"Who's  that?"  came  sharply  from  with- 
in. 

"It's  Notingham.    Open  please." 

Silence. 

"I'm  waiting,  old  man." 

"I  can't  let  you  in  Doc,"  came  the 
stifled  voice.  "I  simply  can't  face  any- 
body to-night." 

"Give  me  five  minutes  only.  I'll 
go  then  if  you  wish,"  persisted  the  doctor. 

There  came  the  sound  of  a  bolt  being 
withdrawn.  The  door  opened  and  Noting- 
ham stepped  inside. 

Lexington  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  A 
pair  of  suitcases  lay  on  the  bed,  half 
packed  for  a  journey.     His  eyes  followed 
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Give  to  your  floors  the  same  beautiful, 
piano  finish  that  Liquid  Veneer  imparts 
to  furniture  and  woodwork,  a  finish  en- 
tirely free  from  oil,  clean  as  when  new  and 
highly  polished. 

This  is  how  you  can  do  it:  Take  your 
floor  mop,  no  matter  if  it  be  oily  and  dirty 
and  has  been  leaving  a  greasy  film  on  your 
floors,  sprinkle  the  mop  with 

and  notice  the  instant  transformation. 

First,  a  misty  film  is  observed  on  the  floor. 
This  quickly  disappears  and  leaves  a  finish  so 
clean,  so  dry,  so  highly  polished  and  so  greatly 
improved  that  it  fairly  looks  like  new. 

What  Has  Happened? 

Liquid  Veneer  has  neutralized  and  overcome 
the  oil.  The  once  greasy  oil  mop  has  suddenly 
been  transformed  into  a  real  cleansing,  polish- 
ing and  sanitary  device.  Your  floor  fairly  rivals 
your  piano  in  cleanliness  and  brightness. 

Liquid  Veneer,  30c,  60c,  $1.25.  At  any  de- 
partment store,  drug,  hardware,  grocery,  paint  or 
furniture  store. 
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hLs  visitor's.  "I'm  going  to  slip  away," 
he  said  with  a  short  laugh.  "Can't 
stand  the  gaff.  Of  course,"  he  said  jerkily, 
■"you've  heard?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it  gives  you  a  clear  field,  my  boy. 
Youll  win  this  shoot  easily  now." 

Th'e  little  Doc  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Lexington,"  he 
said. 

Lexington  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
floor.  His  face  was  colorless  and  drawn. 
Ue  wheeled  suddenly,  his  tensed  muscles 
relaxing,  perspiration  springing  out  on  his 
forehead. 

"There's  not  much  to  tell.  I'm  through, 
that's  all." 

He  sank  into  a  chair.  "It  came  sud- 
denly—this thing;  came  to  me  as  I  have 
•seen  it  come  to  others.  I  was  sure,  sure, 
.sure.  I  can't  explain  it.  I  lost  every- 
thing in  a  second's  time;  nerve,  control, 
everything.  And  now,"  he  added  drearily, 
— "I'm  only  a  'has-been.'  "  He  stood  up, 
Ws  hands  opening  and  shutting  spasmodi- 
■cally. 

"It  was  decent  of  you  to  come,"  he 
went  on,  speaking  with  an  effort,  "par- 
ticularly as  you  have  no  reason  to  feel  very 
friendly  toward  me.  Oh,"  as  the  other 
murmured  protest.  "I've  never  consider- 
ed your  feelings  in  the  least,  and  you  know 
it.  I  came  between  you  and  the  best  girl 
in  the  world,  and  I  hadn't  any  right  to  do 
it.  It  wasn't  fair  sportsmanship,  because 
I  knew  you  were  too  fine  to  make  a  con- 
test of  the  biggest  thing  you — or  I — have 
ever  known. 

"But  that's  at  an  end,  too.  Doc.  Every- 
thing is  at  an  end,  my  chances  which 
loomed  so  big  this  morning;  my  rosy  future; 
all  gone!  I'm  going  to  creep  away  now 
and  leave  you  the  field.  " 

He  smiled  wanly  and  held  out  his  hand. 

NOTINGHAM  took  it  in  his  slender 
white  one.  His  mild  blue  eyes  lifted 
slowly  to  the  burning  eyes  looking  down 
upon  him,  and  held  them.  "Lexington," 
he  said  softly,  "  you  can't  run  away. 
You've  got  to  stay  here,  and  win,  just  as 
you  intended  doing." 

A  groan  burst  from  Lexington's  lips. 
"Win!  man!  there  isn't  one  chance  in  a 
thousand.    I  tell  you,  I'm  done,  done." 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  doctor.  "Now," 
as  Lexington  sank  back  in  his  seat,  "just 
allow  your  head  to  fall  back  slowly  against 
the  back  of  that  chair.  Gaze  straight  up 
at  the  ceiling.  Now,  please,  let  your  eyes 
drop  to  a  focus  on  my  finger  point — no, 
not  suddenly,  slowly.  That's  right.  Ah. 
You  may  sit  up  now.  Do  you  know  what 
made  you  miss  this  afternoon?"  The  little 
doctor  was  leaning  toward  the  other  man, 
smiling. 

"Do  you  know?"  gasped  Lexington 
wonderingly. 

"Yes.  It  was  astigmatism.  Your  eyes 
have  suddenly  gone  back  on  you.  Here." 
He  had  lifted  Lexington's  coat  from  its 
hanger.     "Put  that  on,  and  come  with  me.' 

Lexington's  lips  were  working  dumbly. 
"Where?"  he  managed  to  gasp. 

"To  my  office.  We've  got  a  big  job 
ahead  of  us,  old  man." 

"But  what — what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Do?"    The  doctor  stood   up.    There 

was  a  fighting  glow  in  the  mild  eyes  now. 
Do?    We're  going  to  work  on  those  eyes 

of  yours,  that's  what  we're   going  to  do. 

We're  going  to  show  those  shooting-fans 

that  you're  still  the  champion.     Now  then, 

come  along." 

Lexington  put  on  his  coat  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  He  followed  the  doctor  from  the 
room.  Not  until  they  were  outside  the 
hotel  and  on  their  way  to  Notingham's 
office  did  he  speak  again.  Then  his  fingers 
gripped  his  companion's  arm.  "Doc  " 
he  declared,  "I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  accept 
this  big  thing  from  you.     I'm  going  back." 

"You're  coming  on.  You're  under 
orders. 

"Orders?" 

"Yes.  You've  got  to  go  through  with 
itfor/iersake." 

Lexington's  head  dropped.  He  stumbled 
forward  beside  the  little  doctor. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  in  Noting- 
ham's surgery  with  the  blinds  closely 
drawn. 
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DEAD  bird!' 
It' 


;  was  the  third  and  last  day  of  the 
Elimination  Contest.  Jennings,  standing 
oathe  edge  of  the  crowd  of  interested  spec- 
tators, whistled  softly  as  the  official  referee 


made  the  announcement.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  tall,  broad  shouldered  shooter,  who 
had  just  pulverized  a  quartering  clay  disk, 
and  was  nonchalantly  blowing  the  smoke 
from  his  gun-barrel. 

"That  makt>s  his  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
sixth  bird  out  of  a  possible  five  hundred," 
spoke  somebody  close  beside  him. 

Jennings  turned  to  encounter  the 
admiration-filled  eyes  of  Hiddgens.  "Lex- 
ington has  never  shot  as  well  as  he  has  in 
this  tournament,"  that  gentleman  added. 
"He  has  still  ten  birds  at  which  to  shoot. 
If  he  breaks  them,  he  makes  a  new  world's 
record." 

Jennings  frowned.    "And  he's  the  guy 
who  went  all  to  pieces  three  days  ago, 
he  said.     "How   do  you  account  for  it, 
Hiddgens?" 

Hiddgens  shrugged.  "Grand  stand  play 
I  guess,"  he  laughed.  "Leave  old  Lex 
alone  for  getting  all  there's  to  get.  He's 
going  to  be  high  gun  at  this  shoot,  all 
hunky." 

Jennings'  jaw  shot  out.  "Oh,  is  that 
so?  Now  my  friend,  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing. Do  you  happen  to  know  that 
there's  another  shooter  who  has  made 
quite  as  good  a  score  as  your  unbeatable 
Lexington?     Do  you  know  that?" 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  little  Doc.  Well, 
yes,  he  has  done  splendidly;  I'll  say  that 
for  him.  But  he's  going  to  fall  down  at  the 
finish — like  he  always  does.  You  see  he 
has  still  got  twenty  birds  before  him.  There 
he  is  now,  first  of  the  fresh  squad.  This  is 
usually  the  time  when  he  starts  shooting 
wild.  Just  watch  him.  There,"  as  at  the 
word  "pull"  the  trap  threw  a  swift  curving 
ground  bird — "he'll  never  get  that  one, 
never — he's  bound — " 

"No?"  drawled  Jennings,  as  the  sharp 
tack  of  the  shooter's  gun  sounded,  and  the 
darting  bird  was  cast  to  the  four  winds  in 
pulverized  atoms.     "No?" 

"By  George!"  whispered  Hiddgens  in 
awed  tones.     "That's  wonderful  shooting." 

The  little  Doc  had  stepped  to  the 
second  trap.  "There  goes  another  beaut," 
growled  Jennings,  as  the  black,  yellow- 
rimmed  disk  shot  out  high  and  obliquely 
across  the  field.  "Dead  bird,"  announced 
the  scorer.  The  third  and  fourth  birds 
were  equally  erratic  fliers,  but  were  broken 
evenly.  The  fifth  went  up  in  a  puff  of 
dust  when  only  fifty  feet  from  the  trap. 

"They're  even,"  grinned  Jennings. 

"Even,"  repeated  Hiddgens.  "The  next 
five  birds  will  tell  the  tale.  By  George! 
but  the  little  Doc  is  certainly  at  himself. 
Come  on!" 

They  elbowed  their  way  through  the 
crowd  to  where  Lexington  and  Notingham 
were  standing  together  talking.  Lexing- 
ton welcomed  them  with  his  old  smile  of 
assurance.  "I'm  trying  to  buy  the 
Doc  off,"  he  laughed.  "He's  out  to  get 
me,  so  it  seems." 

Notingham  shook  his  head.  "I  almost 
believe  he  would  like  me  to  achieve  the 
impossible — and  beat  him,"  he  smiled. 

HE  WITHDREW  a  little  way  to  watch 
the  active  squad  of  lesser  lights  busy 
now  in  a  striving  to  crumple  the  illusive 
disks,  and  Jennings,  after  a  word  or  two  to 
Lexington,  joined  him. 

"Lexington's  wearing  glasses,  I  see,"  he 
said.     "What's  wrong?     Eye-strain?" 

"Sun,  likely,"  returned  the  doctor. 
Then,  as  if  anxious  to  switch  the  conversa- 
tion from  dangerous  ground,  "Hello 
there's  a  soft  bird — and  lost  through  the 
shooter  using  chilled  shot.  Hit  all  right; 
I  saw  it  jump.     Too  bad." 

Jennings  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  his 
friend  and  led  him  through  the  crowd  to  a 
bench  near  the  club-house. 

"Now,  Doc,  let's  get  down  to  cases," 
he  said.  "Do  you  intend  to  beat  Lexing- 
ton, or  don't  you?" 

Notingham  was  silent. 

"Do  you?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  Doc,  "It's 
just  this  way.  Lexington  has  a  lot  staked 
on  this  shoot.  More  than  you  are  aware. 
If  he's  high  gun  here  he's  made,  so  to 
speak." 

"And  you?" 

"Why,  Jimmy,  I'm  satisfied  with  the 
pleasure  I  get  out  of  it.  I'm  not  caring 
to  win." 

"But  supposing  she  want's  you  to  win?" 

The  little  Doc's  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 
"That's  it,  Jimmy.  She  want's  him  to  win, 
naturally.  Now  please  don't  say  any 
more  about  it,"  as  Jennings  drew  in  his 
breath  to  explode.  "I'm  pretty  sure  I 
couldn't  beat  Lexington  if  I  wanted  to — 
and  I'm  surer  that  I  don't  want  to." 


Jennings  jumped  up  and  grasped  his 
companion's  arm. 

"Come.  Back  to  the  maddening  crowd 
we  go  lest  I  obey  the  impulse  to  murder 
you  here  now  where  there  are  no  witnesses. 
You're  throwing  away  a  big  opportunity, 
my  boy.  Lord!  if  I  was  only  in  your  place 
wouldn't  I  teach  that  cock-sure  Lexing- 
ton a  lesson."  ,, 

"I  think  ours  will  be  the  next  squad, 
said  the  little  Doc,  casually;  "yes,  there 
you  are."    The  referee  was  heard  calling 
Lexington  to  score.  "Notingham  on  deck." 

Moodily,  Jennings  watched  Lexington 
take  his  place  before  the  traps,  moodily 
witnessed  him  break  three  birds  in  suc- 
cession. Two  more  would  give  him  a 
straight  score. 

Then  as  Lexington  stepped  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  position  something 
happened.  His  eyegla.sses  became  loosen- 
ed and  in  falling  struck  his  gun-stock  and 
splintered  into  fragments.  Jennings  saw 
him  gaze  stupidly  down,  saw  his  shoulders 
heave.  Then  he  stepped  jauntily  into 
position  and  gave  the  word  "pull." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  birds  were  clean 
misses.  Lexington  turned,  and,  with 
lowered  head,  made  straight  for  the  club- 
house. Jennings  caught  his  breath.  "Doc," 
he  whispered.     "Doc— get  him,  get  him." 

NOTINGHAM  was  shooting  now.  Jen- 
nings, his  nails  biting  his  palms,  saw 
the  first  two  difficult  birds  splintered  in 
mid-air.  The  third  was  a  hedge-high, 
straight-away  one.  At  the  sound  of  the 
Doc's  gun  the  scorer's  voice  automatically 
droned — "de — "  then  ascended  in  a  shrill 
cry  of  wonder  "Lost  bird!" 

A  hoarse  murmur  surged  through  the 
crowd  of  spectators.  Jennings  groaned. 
The  shooter  had  stepped  to  the  fourth 
trap.     Again  the  scorer  announced  "Lost!" 

Jennings  waited  for  no  more.  "The 
damned  fool,"  he  kept  saying  as  he  plunged 
through  the  crowd,  and  made  for  his  car. 

He  intended  to  climb  into  that  car  and 
beat  it  straight  away  for  Chicago.  NotingJ 
ham  could  go  hang.  He  was  disgusted 
with  him.'  He  hoped  he  might  never  see 
him  again.  Any  man  who  would  deliber- 
ately pass  up  an  opportunity  such  as  he 
had  passed  up  didn't  deserve  a  friend. 
He  was  sorry  now  he  had  ever  obeyed  a 
reckless  impulse  to  come  to  the  hanged 
tournament.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  going  to 
beat  it,  and  beat  it  quick. 

But  Jennings  didn't  beat  it.  As  he 
backed  his  big  car  from  its  parking  place, 
a  voice  hailed  him.  He  glanced  up  fret- 
fully. Coming  toward  him  was  Colonel 
Graydon,  and  on  his  arm,  fresh-faced  as  a 
rose,  and  as  sweet,  was  the  girl  who  by  all 
the  rules  of  the  big  game  belonged  to 
Notingham. 

"Mr.  Jennings,  sah,"  boomed  the  Col- 
onel's voice,  as  they  came  up,  "we  caught 
you  like  old  Uncle  Jeff  caught  the  opossum 
— just  in  time  for  dinner.  And,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "the  dinner's  at  our  place." 

"And  don't  say  you  cannot  come," 
chimed  in  Helen,  "because  you've  simply 
got  to." 

"I'm  sorry,"  commenced  Jennings.  But 
the  Colonel  laid  his  big  hand  on  his  arm. 
"No  excuses,  sah,"  he  roared,  "or  I'll 
have  you  pinched  for  attempting  to  steal 
my  car."  His  eyes  were  running  along  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  blue  machine. 

"You  see,"  interpolated  the  daughter. 
"It  really  is  dad's  car  now.  Maybe  you 
didn't  know  that?" 

She  laughed  at  Jennings'  look  of  wonder. 

"I  bought  it  not  twenty  minutes  ago," 
the  Colonel  informed  him,  "from  Doctor 
Notingham.  Couldn't  find  you,  you  see. 
He  didn't  know  the  exact  price,  however, 
so— sah— if    you'll    just    mention    it—" 

He  drew  a  check  book  from  his  pocket 
and  produced  a  fountain  pen. 


"Seven  thousand,"  said  Jennings,  likt 
one  in  a  dream. 

The  Colonel  filled  out  the  check. 

"There  you  are,  Mr.  Jennings.  Seven 
thousand,  plus  twenty  for  your  fare  t< 
Chicago.  I  feel  I'm  playing  a  sort  of  dirtj 
trick  on  you,  sah,  depriving  you  of  the 
drive  back  to  your  city,  but  I  simply  hac 
to — couldn't  allow  a  machine  that  coulc 
touch  seventy  to  get  away.  I'm  a  cranh 
for  speed,  by  heavens,  I  am,  sah." 

"Poor  old  dad,"  laughed  Helen.  "He'i 
a  crank  for  speed  all  right,  even  if  he  nevei 
drives  over  fifteen  miles  an  hour." 

"Young  lady,"  frowned  the  Colonel 
"that's  quite  enough  from  you.  Climl 
into  your  new  car  immediately.  And  you 
sah,"  turning  to  Jennings,  "will  ride  witl 
me  and  show  me  the  run  of  the  thing 
We'll  pick  up  Notingham  on  the  way  out.' 

Jennings  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  h» 
was  dreaming.  Had  he,  he  wondered 
sold  the  erratic  Colonel  Graydon  a  car- 
after  all.  He  folded  the  check  and  put  r 
in  his  pocket.  He  would  go  on  dreaming  i 
while  longer.  The  waking,  he  felt,  wouU 
come  soon  enough.  Funny  the  Colone 
hadn't  said  anything  about  Lexington 
Of  course  he  would  be  going  along. 

D  UT  Lexington  did  not  go  along.  Thej 
■tJ  dined  that  night — just  the  four  o 
them — in  a  rustic  nook  adjoining  the  con 
servatory,  beneath  soft,  subdued  lights 
with  the  perfume  of  sweet  southern  flower 
wafting  through  the  open  windows.  And  n( 
flower  among  that  mass  of  bloom,  though 
Jennings,  could  match  the  rare  beauty  o 
the  girl  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table 

He  and  his  host  talked;  talked  car,  horse 
golf.  Doctor  Notingham  sat  silent;  Helei 
interposed  a  word  only  now  and  again 

It  was  after  cigars  were  lit  that  thi 
Colonel  suggested  to  Jennings  that  he  gi 
with  him  and  have  a  look  at  the  dogs. 

"All  Irish  setters,  sah;  and  why  I  kee] 
'em  God  only  knows.  There  isn't  a  quai 
or  a  growse  left  in  the  whole  state.  Bu 
egad,  sah,  they're  great  dogs.  Just  com. 
and  see  'em  for  yourself. ' ' 

Left  alone  Helen  leaned  a  little  closer  t' 
the  little  doctor.  "A  penny,"  she  smilei 
resting  her  chin  in  cupped  hands. 

He  looked  up  slowly.  "It's  Lexington,' 
he  said.  "I  didn't  understand  that  he  in 
tended  leaving  so  soon." 

"Oh,"  she  smiled. 

"No.     He— I— that  is— " 

He  paused,  confused. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  help  him,  an> 
so  the  silence  deepened. 

She  broke  it  at  length  to  say,  "He  toli 
me  everything." 

Notingham  started. 

"He  told  me  how  you  had  helped  him 
worked  on  his  poor  eyes  all  night  so— S' 
that  he  might  win." 

"Oh  I  say — he  promised,  you  know — ' 

"Yes,  I  know  that  too.  But  this  after 
noon  when  his  glasses  slipped  and  broke 
and  he  would  have  lost — " 

The  little  Doc  was  on  his  feet.  "Please,' 
he  said  miserably. 

"All  right.  But  tell  me,"  she  asked 
"why  did  you  do  it?" 

He  raised  his  blue  eyes  to  hers. 

"Because  I  knew  you  wanted  him  to  win 
Helen." 

"That's  right.  I  did.  It  meant  S' 
much  to  him,  you  see. "  J 

"And  that's  why  I  can't  understand — ' 

"Why  he  went  away?"  She  arose  and 
went  over  beside  him.  Her  white  handj 
fell  very  softly  on  his  shoulders.  He  look;< 
ed  slowly  up,  and  what  he  read  in  thos<^ 
big  grey  eyes  was  to  him  a  revelation  in! 
deed. 

"Helen,"  he  whispered,  "you  surel; 
can't  mean — you — " 

"Oh,  little  Doc,"  she  cried,  her  voici 
choking,  "you,  too,  must  have  astigma 
tism." 


When  the  War  Clouds  Burst 


Continued  from  page  14 


permissible  and  really  needs  genius  is  that 
which  joins  one  story  to  another,  or  bridges 
over  the  hideous  gap  which  anecdotes 
invariably  produce.'.  '       ' 

A  Bad  and  Stupid  Peace 

A  FTER  the  peace  was  signed  General 
-'^  Botha  came  to  see  us.  He  was  pro- 
foundly sad;  he  thought  it  a  bad  and  stupid 


peace  and  said  that  he  hoped  he  had  wash 
his  hands  for  some  time  to  come  of  West 
statesmanship;  he  had  not  been  favoral^ 
impressed  in  Paris. 

He  preferred  Clemenceau  to  the  othel^ 
with  which  I  agreed — the  old  Tiger  beinj^ 
a  friend  of  mine.  .  .  He  said  there  was  less' 
chicanery  about  him  and  a  better  definec 
purpose.  He  thought  a  great  opportunity' 
for  nobility  on  both  the  German  and  the 
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jo  all  who  own  a  McLag-an 
Phonograph  comes  the  pride 
of  possession — a  lasting,  satisfy- 
ing pride,  for  the  McLagan  is  an  ar- 
tistic creation  of  talent  and  rare  beauty. 
It  is  built  to  fit  an  ideal.  Its  reproductions  are 
astonishingly  faithful,  the  tone  mellow,  full,  and 
pure.  In  appearance  it  is  an  aristocrat,  an  ex- 
quisitely carved  gem  of  art  in  the  Period  Styles, 
carried  out  in  rich,  flawless  woods.    The 


Phonograph 


numbers,  among  its  most  appealing  and  exclusive  features,  the 
McLagan-Fletcher  Reproducer,  a  scientific  triumph.  It  brings 
out  detail  from  a  record  that  cannot  be  heard  when  played  by 
instruments  equipped  with  ordinary  reproducers.  The  volume 
and  richness  of  sound  reproduced  by  this  little  device  is  astonish- 
ing. And  the  tone  is  so  much  more  mellow,  full  and  truthful.  It 
brings  out  the  velvety  soft  tones;  while  the  vast  torrent  of  sound 
of  a  great  orchestral  finale  or  operatic  selection  bears  not  a 
trace  of  that  unpleasant  blast  so  often  heard.  There  are  no 
screws  in  the  McLagan-Fletcher  Reproducer  —  nothing  to 
work  loose,  rattle  or  get  out  of  order.  It  is  the  harmonious  co- 
ordination of  the  Reproducer  with  the  McLagan-Fletcher  Tone 
Arm,  and  the  sound  chamber  that  has  made  the  McLagan  fam- 
ous for  its  perfection  of  tonal  reproduction. 

The  McLagan  range  covers  a  variety  of  twenty-two  models 
— from  those  of  moderate  expense  to  instruments  that  would 
grace  the  most  luxuriously  furnished  homes.  Any  McLagan 
dealer  will  take  pride  in  showing  you  this  instrument  in  its 
many  different  and  lovely  designs. 

THE  McLAGAN  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

LiMrri-.n 
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The 

Largest  Circulation 

T^HE  FINANCIAL  POST  has  the 
-^  largest  paid  circulation  of  any 
financial  or  business  pubHcation  in 
Canada. 

This  statement  we  make  after  com- 
paring our  proven  figures  (The 
Financial  Post  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations)  with 
the  publishers'  claims  of  other  finan- 
cial papers.  The  figures  are  open  to 
all  in  the  ofjice  of  the  space  buyer 
of  any  recognized  Canadian  adver- 
tising agency. 

What  Does  This  Circulation 
Mean? 

T^HAT  THE  FINANCIAL  POST, 
■*-  with  the  highest  subscription 
price  ($5.00  per  year)  of  any  financial 
or  business  paper  in  Canada,  has  by 
far  the  largest  circulation  surely  in- 
dicates two  things: — 

(a)  That  The  Post's  readers  are 
close  readers — readers  who  will 
peruse  advertising  messages  appear- 
ing in  The  Financial  Post — read- 
ers worth  your  reaching  because  of 
their  buying  power  and  influence. 

{b)  That  The  Post  will  be  a  good 
paper  for  you  to  receive  if  you  are 
interested  in  investmdnts,  finance 
and  business,  and  if  you  are  not  now 
a  reader. 

The  Financial  Post 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 

Southam  Building,  128  Bleury  Street,  Montreal 

1103  Union  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg 

88  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  London,  England 


fVenrh  side  had  been  missed  at  the  final 
siuning  of  the  peace  on  that  great  day  when 
the  whole  world  was  gathered  into  one 
room  at  Versailles. 

It  was  after  lunch  at  20  Cavendish 
Square  when  Henry,  Lord  KnoUys  and  I 
were  sitting  in  the  library  on  June  the 
27th,    1919,    that    General    Botha    said: 

"I  said  to  Smuts,  who  was  sitting  by  my 
side,  '1  am  the  worst  speaker  in  this  room, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  could  make  a  fine 
speech.  If  I  were  Rantzau  standing  in 
front  of  those  papers  I  would  say  to  my 
enemies  in  front  there:  'The  war  has  been 
fought:  you  have  won:  we  have  lost— 
you  have  got  our  ships,  you  have  got  our 
guns,  but  our  people  are  starving — I  do 
not  look  at  these,  I  sign!'  " 

When  he  had  finished  speaking  we  all 
had  tears  in  our  eyes  and  he  added  quite 
simply: 

"This  would  have  made  us  feel  guilty 
for  years  at  the  terms  we've  imposed,  and 
touched  the  heart  of  every  mother  in 
Europe." 

When  he  said  good-bye  to  Henry  he  said: 

"I  always  believe  in  you,  and  your  re- 
turn to  power  is  what  many  of  us  wish. 
Good-by  and  may  God  bless  both  of 
you." 


My  Views  on  Hate 

I  HAVE  often  thought  of  Botha's  words, 
and  wondered  if  he  knew  much  about 
the  hearts  of  women  in  Europe  or  of  the 
men  either.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
mothers  in  England  have  not  been  kept 
awake  by  the  Peace  terms  or  the  starving 
children.  One  mother,  lunching  with  us 
when  some  one  who  had  come  back  from 
Germany  was  telling  us  that  the  children 
there  were  dying  of  hunger,  exclaimed  in  a 
languid  voice  and  in  perfect  seriousness: 

"Thank  God  for  that!" 

I  don't  think  there  was  much  suscepti- 
bility shown  by  mothers  over  cruelty  in 
this  war,  at  least  I  never  observed  it  my- 
self. It  was  suggested  we  should  shoot 
thousands  of  German  prisoners  chosen  by 
lot  at  regular  intervals  for  every  week  in 
which  the  Germans  delayed  accepting  our 
peace  terms.  A  letter  of  protest  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  out  of 
seventeen  signatories  there  were  only  two 
women — Lady  Emily  Lutyens  and  Miss 
Maud  Royden — I  never  saw  the  letter, 
and  knew  nothing  till  I  read  iheWestminster, 
a  paper  that  has  come  out  of  every  situa- 
tion throughout  the  war  with  honor  because 
it  is  edited  by  Mr.  Spender,  a  man  of  rare 
character. 

When  Conan  Doyle  published  his  letter 
on  hate  in  the  Times  I  never  met  a  woman 
that  minded  it,  and  some  people  go  so  far 
as  to  call  him  a  religious  man. 

Prominent  prelates — when  they  were 
not  being  photgraphed  on  gun-carriages — 
appeared  to  be  apologizing  to  the  Devil 
in  their  sermons  when  they  quoted  Christ. 
I  may  be  doing  the  world  an  injustice, 
but  if  Our  Lord  had  come  to  us  at  any 
time  between  the  date  at  which  I  am  now 
writing  and  the  4th  of  August,  1914, 
after  what  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
about  enemies  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  He 
would   have  been   called  a  pro-German. 

A  minor  minister  got  into  a  row  during 
the  war  and  was  hounded  out  of  public 
life,  his  offence  being  that  his  wife  had 
visited  the  soldier  son  of  an  old  German 
friend  of  hers  in  prison.  The  West-end 
was  stirred  to  its  foundations.  Not  a 
protest  was  raised  from  a  pulpit,  and  yet 
there  are  good  texts  on  this  subject. 

"For  I  was  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in: 

"Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me:  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me.  .  .  . 

....  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."— {Matthew,  XXV,  35,  35,  40). 

Women  collected  round  tea-tables  cry- 
ing out  against  the  minister's  wife  with  as 
much  vigor  as  the  Jews  shouted  for  Barab- 
bas.  I  did  not  know  the  guilty  lady  by 
sight  but  was  taken  on  about  the  affair 
one  afternoon  at  tea: 

First  Lady  (challenging  me  on  my  en- 
trance into  the  room):  "Well,  Margot!  I 
suppose  you've  heard  of  this  disgraceful 
affair!" 

Margot:  "What?" 


Second  Lady:  "Mrs.  L — n  H — s,  whoe 
husband  is  in  the  Foreign  Office,  has  bee 
to  see  a  Hun  soldier  in  prison!" 

Margot:  "Really!  Did  she  go  regularly? 

Same  Lady:  "Oh!  I  don't  say  tha' 
But  quite  often  enough;  some  one  told  m 
she  went  three  times  last  year." 

Margot:   "Was   he   a  friend   of   hers? 

Third  Lady  (in  horror-stricken  voice 
"Why,  most  certainly  he  was!     Not  onla 
the  boy,  but  I  believe  his  mother  was  to< 
Can  you  imagine  any  woman  being  a  frien 
of  a  German!  or  going  to  see  the  bruteiji 
It's  really  too  disgusting  while  all  our  poc  j 
boys  are  being  slaughtered."  ' 

Fourth   Lady:   "It   makes   one's   bloo 
boil.     Our  sons  will  have  died  in  vain 
we  ever  forgive  or  befriend  a  Hun  again. 

First  Lady:  "Well,  Margot,  you  sa 
nothing — I  suspect  you  think  she  wi 
right." 

Margot:  "Not  at  all,  I  think  she  w! 
quite  wrong.  Mrs.  L — n  H — s  ought  1 
have  gone  far  oftener  to  the  prison  if  sF 
an  old  friend  of  the  boy's  mother." 

The  Treatment  of  Prisoners    ' 

ONE  day  in  1916  I  was  serving  tea  ( 
wounded  Tommies  at  a  party  at  Lad 
Garvagh's  house,  which  I  did  once  a  weel 
My  hostess — the  kindest  of  women — ha 
rather  irrelevantly  introduced  me  at  or 
of  the  long  tables  of  Tommies.  She  sai 
with    a    sweeping    gesture    of    welcomi 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  meet  Mr 
Asquith,  the  wife  of  our  Prime  Ministe 
who  has  so  kindly  come.  .  .  "  At  th 
I  stopped  her  and  said  to  the  men : 

"I  think  it's  kind  of  you  to  let  me  con: 
and  give  you  tea  at  this  concert  —  f< 
I  can't  sing,  or  do  anything  amusing,  an 
I'm  sure  some  one  else  ought  to  have  bee 
in  my  place." 

A  typical  West-end  lady  at  my  elbow- 
also  pouring  out  tea — said,  looking  meai 
ingly  at  the  soldiers  near  us  and  speakir 
with  emphasis: 

"I  am  sure  we  are  all  too  glad  to  met 
Mrs.  Asquith,  and  you  will  be  able  to  te 
her  how  you  British  soldiers  were  treate 
in  the  German  camps  and  prisons — vet 
different  to  the  way  we  treat  the  Germa 
prisoners  here!" 

I — suspecting  nothing  and  full  of  syn 
pathy — said: 

"Ah!  Yes,  from  what  I  hear  you  ha\ 
all  suffered  Hell!  What  terrible  peop 
the  Germans  have  become!  I  can  hardl 
bear  to  think  of  their  cruelty." 

I  had  not  finished  my  sentence  when 
saw  the  lady's  eyes  gleam  and  in  an  acri! 
voice  she  said  to  a  charming  looking  Ton 
my: 

"Yes  indeed!  All  of  you  were  as  ill 
treated  as  the  German  prisoners  are  pan; 
pered  here.  You  should  tell  Mrs.  Asquit| 
a  little  about  it." 

I     suddenly    recognized     the     Billinji 
Bottomley  touch  and  was  reinforced  in  m 
conviction   by  the  look   on   the  soldiers 
face  which  was  one  of  acute  observatioil 
Isaidrather  coldly  to  her:  | 

"You  may  be  right,  but  how  do  yo\ 
know?     I  have  never  visited  the  Germa 
prisoners  or  seen  Donnington  Hall  in  m 
life.     I   don't   even   know   where  it   is.? 

The  Tommy,  instinctively  feeling  b 
ray  voice  that  the  temperature  was  risinj 
looked  at  the  lady  and  said : 

"Would  you  have  us  treat  the  Germa 
prisoners  like  they  treated  us.  Miss? 
think  your  prisoner  is  your  guest." 

The  lady  drew  her  head  up  like  a  goos 
on  a  green  and  walked  majestically  awaj 

When  the  Crisis  Came 

I  HERE  quote  from  my  diary. 
"On  Thursday  the  30th  of  July,  1914 
I  went  down  to  the  Speaker's  Galler; 
with  a  beating  heart  and  heard  Henr; 
make  the  following  announcement;  h 
rose  and  told  the  House  that  the  Govern 
ment  of  Ireland  Amending  Bill  was  post 
poned.     He  said: 

"  'I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  motioi 
which  stands  in  my  name.  By  the  in 
dulgence  of  the  House  I  should  like  ti 
give  the  reason.  We  meet  to-day  unde 
conditions  of  gravity  which  are  almos 
unparalleled  in  the  experience  of  every  one 
of  us.  The  issues  of  peace  and  war  an 
hanging  in  the  balance,  and  with  them  thi 
risk  of  a  catastrophe  of  which  it  is  impos 
sible  to  measure  either  the  dimensions  o 
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the  effects.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
of  vital  importance  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  world  that  this  country,  which  had 
no  interests  of  its  own  directly  at  stake, 
should  present  a  united  front,  and  be  able 
to  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of  an 
undivided  nation.  If  we  were  to  proceed 
to-day  with  the  first  order  on  the  paper, 
we  should  inevitably,  unless  the  Debate 
was  conducted  in  an  artificial  tone,  be 
involved  in  acute  controversy  in  regard  to 
domestic  differences  whose  importance  to 
ourselves  no  one  in  any  quarter  of  the 
House  is  disposed  to  disparage  or  to  be- 
little. I  need  not  say  more  than  that 
such  a  use  of  our  time  at  such  a  moment 
might  have  injurious  and  lastingly  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  international  situa- 
tion. I  have  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
sultation with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who,  I  know,  shares  to  the  full  the 
view  which  I  have  expressed.  We  there- 
fore propose  to  put  off  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Amending  Bill — of  course  without 
prejudice  to  its  future — in  the  hope  that 
by  a  postponement  of  the  discussion  the 
patriotism  of  all  parties  will  contribute 
what  lies  in  our  power,  if  not  to  avert,  at 
least  to  circumscribe  the  calamities  which 
threaten  the  world.' 

"When  he  sat  down,  every  face  looked 
bewildered.  The  Gallery  was  packed 
with  Orange  ladies  who  had  been  rivalling 
each  other  in  rudeness  to  me  and  my  family 
for  months  past.  Civil  war  in  Ireland 
had  been  served  up  with  the  milk  in  the 
mornings,  and,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
events  that  were  taking  place  in  Europe, 
the  Ulster  ladies  received  the  announce- 
ment with  disappointment  and  indigna- 
tion— I  longed  to  escape  and  slip  away 
silently  out  of  the  Gallery,  down  the  stairs 
back  to  Downing  Street.  .  .  Neither  Henry 
nor  I  had  even  tried  to  sleep  the  night  be- 
fore— our  heads  and  hearts  were  throb- 
bing in  an  anguish  of  apprehension,  and  I 
did  not  feel  up  to  hearing  anything  pert; 
but  there  was  something  infectious  in  the 
atmosphere — something  awing  that  made 
curiosity  get  the  better  part  of  dignity, 
and  to  my  surprise  the  Ulster  ladies  col- 
lected round  me,  begging  me  to  tell  them 
what  had  happened. 

"I  looked  at  them  in  silence  and  felt 
inclined  to  say,  'What  excuse  have  you  for 
speaking  to  me  now?  You  have  insulted 
me,  and  avoided  me  for  months;  my 
Elizabeth  has  either  not  been  asked  to 
your  balls  or  you  have  invited  her  without 
me — a  new  idea  of  courtesy.  .  .  Why 
should  I  minister  to  your  ignorance? 
Why  should  I  not  cut  you  too?'  But 
I  felt  unhappy.  What  did  it  matter! 
Ulstermen  or  Nationalists!  Rudeness  or 
courtesy!  Nothing  mattered  now.  With 
dull  eyes  and  dead  limbs  I  contented  my- 
self with  telling  them  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  war." 

How  the  Cabinet  Stood 

WAR  must  always  be  looked  upon  by 
sane  men  as  such  a  crime  and. 
blunder  that  few  of  us  can  censure  any 
Minister  who  hesitates  or  resigns  from  the 
Cabinet  that  has  decided  to  wage  it.  It  is 
not  easy  for  people  who  were  not  behind 
the  scenes  to  understand  what  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  had  to  go  through  before 
he  could  bring  this  peaceful  island  into 
war  with  an  unknown  foe.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  Prime  Minister  of  either  party,  but 
it  is  especially  difficult  for  a  Liberal,  be- 
cause our  men  are  not  Jingoes. 

In  writing  this  chapter  I  am  not  going 
into  military  matters — of  which  I  know 
nothing  except  what  soldiers  said — nor 
can  I  tell  Cabinet  secrets,  but  from  my 
diary  and  from  notes  and  letters  I  propose 
to  give  an  accurate  if  sketchy  account  of 
my  own  experience  of  the  first  months  of 
Autumn,  1914. 

When  Henry  brought  England  into  the 
war  on  August  the  4th  his  colleagues  were 
not  unanimous.  Hostile  critics  and  foolish 
pressmen  have  said : 

1.  That  the  Liberal  party  would  never 
have  fought  had  they  not  been  pushed  by 
the  Conservatives; 

2.  That  pacifism  was  rife  in  our  ranks; 
we  were  hopelessly  unprepared. 

3.  That  my  husband,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  did 
nothing. 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  any  of 
these  assertions. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Haldane 
and  my  husband,  we  had  an  expeditionary 
force — not    large    enough    to    fight    half 


Europe  because  England  will  never  keep 
an  idle  army  large  enough  for  this — but 
more  perfectly  equipped  and  prepared  than 
any  body  of  men  that  ever  left  these  shores, 
and  if  Lord  K.  had  used  the  Territorial 
"cadres"  every  soldier  knows  we  would  have 
had  a  larger  army  in  a  shorter  time.  It 
was  the  Territorial  scheme  spirit  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  fight  the  war. 

If  there  were  Pacifists  I  never  met  any 
unless  the  word  applied  to  those  Ministers 
who  hesitated  and  resigned;  and  as  for  the 
other  accusation — though  believed  by  few 
and  those  prejudiced  —  my  husband  had 
made  up  his  mind  before  he  knew  what 
anyone  thought  either  on  his  own  or  on 
the  other  side. 

Henry's  worst  enemies  cannot  accuse 
him  of  lack  of  foresight,  but  fears  and 
hesitation  in  his  Cabinet,  added  to  resigna- 
tions, did  not  make  it  easier  for  him.  It  is 
an  open  secret  who  the  fearing  were,  and 
I  shall  here  publish  two  letters  expressing 
the  views  of  very  different  colleagues  on 
resignation,  one  from  Lord  Morley  and  one 
from  John  Burns. 

"Privy   Council   Office, 
"Whitehall,  S.  W. 
"August    4,     1914. 
"Secret. 

"My  Dear  Asquith: 

"Your  letter  shakes  me  terribly.  It  goes 
to  my  very  core.  In  spite  of  temporary 
moments  of  difference,  my  feelings  for  you 
have  been  cordial,  deep,  and  close,  from 
your  earliest  public  days.  The  idea  of 
severing  these  affectionate  associations 
has  been  far  the  most  poignant  element, 
in  the  stress  of  the  last  four  days.  But 
I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  we — 
I  and  the  leading  men  in  the  cabinet — 
do  not  mean  the  same  things  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  moment.  To  bind  ourselves 
to  France  is  at  the  same  time  to  bind  our- 
selves to  Russia,  and  to  whatever  demands 
may  be  made  by  Russia  on  FVance.  With 
this  cardinal  difference  between  us,  how 
could  I  either  honorably  or  usefully  sit  in  a 
cabinet  day  after  day  discussing  military 
and  diplomatic  details  in  carrying  forward 
a  policy  that  I  think  a  mistake?  Again  I 
say,  divided  counsels  are  a  mistake. 

"I  am  hiore  distressed  in  making  this 
reply  to  your  generous  and  most  moving 
appeal  than  I  have  ever  been  in  writing 
any  letter  of  all  my  life. 

"Ever  yours, 
"M." 

"Local  Government  Board 
"Whitehall,  S.W. 
"August    17,    1914. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Asquith: 

"Many  thanks  for  your  kindly  letter, 
the   sentiments    of   which    I    reciprocate. 

"I  am  disinclined,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  give  you  any  impressions  of 
what  transpired  on  Aug.  4th.  (Remember 
Quatre  Septembre) 

"What  happened  then  is  of  less  con- 
sequence now  than  what  will  happen  next 
week.  We  are  very  busy  here.  I  am 
engaged  in  hunting  out  relief  works  and 
have  been  successful  in  getting  sufficient 
for  at  least  20,000  men  for  5  months, 
capable  of  further  extensions  as  necessity 
compels. 

"We  are  confronted  with  all  the  phil- 
anthropic mischief  of  the  social  butter- 
flies and  sentimental  busybodies.  Lady 
Bountiful  competing  with  Lady  Prodigal 
for  the  smiles  of  the  poor  and  the  bibulous 
cheers  of  the  loafers  in  distributing  other 
people's  money  at  the  cost  of  the  char- 
acter of  all  the  poor. 

"But  we  are  sitting  on  their  heads,  as 
the  cabman  would  say,  and  after  a  fort- 
night's firmness  getting  our  own  way  with 
them. 

"Our  eight  years'  experience  at  L.  G.  B., 
the  few  but  splendid  people  got  around  us, 
and  the  excellent  civil  servants,  will  pull 
us  through  this  awful  ordeal  in  London. 

"I  never  worked  harder  in  my  life  than 
during  the  past  month,  but  there  never 
was  a  soul  more  at  ease  nor  a  happier 
spirit  than  I  am,  with  no  resentment  but 
only  a  noble  pity  for  those  who  succumbed 
to  the  diseased  ambition  of  writing  their 
diaries  in  red  instead  of  black.  The 
sadness,  badness,  and  madness  of  it  all 
fills  one  with  a  merciful  condolence  rather 
than  a  blazing  wrath,  but  the  wrath  will 
come. 

"The  sun  here  is  warm,  the  common 
bright  and  green,  the  sheep  are  browsing 
in  a  field  across  the  way,  and  the  temper 
and  behaviour  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
superb. 
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VOU  can  rely  on  Carhartt 
Overalls  to  please  you 
and  give  you  full  value 
for  your  money-  For  ex- 
ample, some  overalls  have 
the  double  seams  only  where 
they  are  seen — my  Carhartt 
Overalls  are  double  seamed 
throughout.  Some  manufac- 
turers use  "seconds"  and 
"job-lot"  fabrics.  I  use  first 
ffrade  denim  and  khaki  en- 
tirely. Most  overall  suspen- 
ders are  hard  to  handle.  My 
interlacing  suspenders  can- 
not slip  off  the  shoulders  nor 
get  separated  in  the  wash. 
My  overalls  are  made  in 
generous  sizes  with  plenty  of 
room  for  free  action.  They 
have  all  the  comfort  devices 
a  man  requires  in  overalls — 
and  the  price  is  reasonable. 
Each  pair  carries  my  un- 
qualified  guarantee. 
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Did  You  See 
"The  Miracle  Man?" 


It  has  bctii  -^iicrally  acclaimed  as 
the  greatest  photoplay  ever  pro- 
duced, not  only  because  it  was 
cleverly  screened  and  played  by  a 
capable  caste,  but  chiefly  because  it 
was  based  on  a  magnificent  story. 

Frank  L.  Packard  v^Tote  "The 
Miracle  Man,"  and  Frank  L.  Pack- 
ard is  a  Canadian.  He  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  quite 
large  list  of  Canadian  authors.  His 
books — "The  Adventures  of  Jimmie 
Dale,"  "The  Wire  Tappers,"  "The 
White  Mole,"  etc. — always  sell  in 
huge  quantities. 

A  new  story  by  Frank  L.  Packard 
is  quite  an  event.  And  a  new  one 
is  ready  now. 

"Pawned" 

will  start  serially  in  an  early  issue  of 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Mr. 
Packard,  who  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  last  chapters,  be- 
lieves that  it  is  one  of  the  best  stories 
he  has  ever  written.  The  readers  of 
MACLEAN'S  will  agree  with  him 
as  soon  as  they  have  plunged  into 
this  really  remarkable  story  of  John 
Bruce,  who  is  rescued  from  a  beach- 
combing life  in  the  South  Seas  on 
the  understanding  that  he  will  de- 
vote a  portion  of  his  life  to  any  ser- 
vice that  his  benefactor  may  assign. 
As  a  result,  John  Bruce,  posing  as  a 
millionaire,  is  started  out  on  a 
strange  quest.  He  soon  crosses  the 
trail  of  a  very  beautiful  girl;  Mr. 
Packard  can  boast  of  having  found 
perhaps  the  most  original  situation 
in  all  literature  for  bringing  his  hero 
and  his  heroine  face  to  face  for  the 
first  time. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story.  Watch  for 
the  opening  instalment. 

Frank  L.  Packard  in  MacLean's 


iiut  in  Belgium  the  serried  ranks  of 
.„,,,iier8  are  waiting  to  be  mown  down  m 
swathes  bj'  tlie  deadly  scythe  founded  by 
angry  statesmen,  and  wielded  by  the 
men  of  war  for  the  errors  of  the  diplomats 
who  have  blundered,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
peofjle  who  have  trusted,  and  the  millions 
who  will  suffer.  By  the  way  it  was  almost 
worth  having  a  war  to  get  rid  of  the  suf- 
fragt't,t(>s. 

"With  all  good  wishes, 
"Yours  ever, 

"JOHN  BURNS." 

The  Appointment  of  Kitchener 

OUT  of  my  diary: 
"On  the  morning  of  August  the  3rd, 
1914,  I  was  looking  out  of  my  bed-room 
window  into  the  Downing  Street  garden, 
watching  my  little  man  flying  paper  aero- 
planes, preparatory  to  joining  him,  when 
Henry  came  into  my  room: 

"  'I  have  been  sounding  Kitchener  about 
taking  the  War  Office,'  he  said,  'I  can't 
go  on  with  this  heavy  work.' 

"Thanks  to  bungles  in  the  Curragh — 
Henry  had  taken  the  War  Office  over  at  a 
critical  moment  before  he  had  time  to  tell 
any  of  the  colleagues  except  Winston,  who 
happened  to  be  spending  that  week-end 
at  the  Wharf  and  was  much  loved  by  the 
soldiers.  I  did  not  want  K.  to  succeed 
him,  so  I  said  I  profoundly  hoped  he  would 
refuse,  and  added: 

"  'I  am  sureK.  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful to  us  diplomatically — I  suppose  he 
jumped  at  your  suggestion.  .  .  '" 

"Henry:  'Not  he!  He  did  not  want  it 
at  all,  he  doesn't  fancy  taking  the  post  now 
that  every  detail  of  our  plans  have  been 
made.  ..." 

"Margot:  'Oh!  He'll  take  it  all  right! 
Perhaps  he  wanted  to  be  pressed.  .  .  ' 

"Henry:  'Then  he  will  be  disappointed — 
I  told  him  to  think  it  over.  ..." 

"Margot:  'What  did  he  say?'  " 

"Henry:  'That  was  all,  we  didn't  say 
anything  else,  I  sent  him  away  as  I  had  to 
go  to  the  King.  .  .  '  " 

"A  friend  of  Kitchener's  met  me  a  few 
hours  after  this  and  said : 

"  'What  a  wonderful  man  K.  is!  I  hear 
he  instantly  offered  himself  and  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Prime  Minister  in  whatever 
capacity  he  wished  to  use  him.'  " 

"After  lunch  Henry  and  I  motored  down 
to  the  House — groups  were  cheering  and  a 
queue  of  people  coming  and  going  under 
the  Foreign  Office  arch. 

"The  House  of  Commons  that  gathered 
that  afternoon  to  hear  the  statement  of  our 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  a  very 
different  one  to  Thursday's.  There  was 
no  vagueness  or  bewilderment  in  anyone's 
face;  the  grave  men  sitting  and  standing 
on  both  sides  represented  a  silent,  steady, 
and  unanimous  people.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Sir  Edward  Grey — now  Lord  Grey  of 
Falloden— was  as  typically  British  as  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  it  would  not  have 
taken  a  Sherlock  Homes  to  trace  in  his 
manly  bearing  and  almost  feminine  charm 
the  distinction  of  his  breeding.  He  had 
above  all  men  the  simplicity,  reserve, 
moral  indignation  and  sense  of  fair  play 


which  are  the  characteristics  of  this  coun- 
try. Some  men  speak  above  their  intel- 
lects, and  some  above  their  characters, 
but  Grey's  speaking  was  an  inextricable 
combination  of  the  two. 
"When  we  returned  to  10  Downing  Street, 
there  was  a  huge  crowd  cheering  outside 
our  door.  It  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
people  could  cheer!  I  can  imagine  loving 
almost  anything — stamps,  stones  or  snakes 
— but  not  War. 

"Our  house  was  like  the  General  Post, 
Office — people  coming  and  going  till  the 
early  hours  of  dawn.  I  lay  awake  listening 
to  the  burst  of  cheers  breaking  on  the  silenc 
like  rockets  in  the  sky,  and  to  "God  Save 
the  King"  sung  in  snatches  outside  the 
Palace  all  night. 

On  the  Fateful  Night 

AFTER  the  Speaker  had  read  the 
King's  message  the  next  day,  the 
House  ernptied  and  I  went  down  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  room.  He  looked  ter- 
ribly worried  and  was  depressed  by  the 
resignation  of  his  Cabinet;  he  gave  me 
John  Morley's  letter,  saying: 

"  'I  shall  miss  him  very  much,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  living  and 
certainly  the  best  talker.  .  . '." 

"Margot:  'Ah,  Yes!  I  am  sure  you  will 
miss  him' — After  a  silent  pause  I  leant  over 
the  back  of  his  chair  and  said — 'So  it's  all 
up?' 

"Henry  (turning  round  and  looking  at 
me) :  'Yes,  it's  all  up.  ...  ' 

"I  sat  down  feeling  numb. 

"I  watched  the  groups  of  men  waiting 
outside  the  half  open  door  with  misty 
eyes;  a  secretary  came  into  the  room  with 
Foreign  Office  boxes,  he  put  them  down  and 
went  out  in  silence. 

"Henry  sat  at  his  writing  table  looking 
in  front  of  him  with  his  pen  in  his  hand 
....  what  was  he  thinking  of?  .  .  His  sons 
....  My  son  was  too  young  to  fight.  .  .  . 
would  they  all  have  to  fight?  I  got  up  and 
put  my  head  against  his,  we  could  not 
speak  for  tears.  How  could  it  have  all 
happened?  What  were  we  like  five  days 
ago?.  .  .  On  the  30th  of  July  there  was 
still  so  much  hope,  where  had  it  all  gone? 
We  were  talking  about  Ireland  and  civil 
war  such  a  short  time  ago! — civil  war. 
People  were  angry  but  not  serious;  and  now 
the  sound  of  Real  War  waved  like  wireless 
round  our  heads  and  the  whole  world  was 
listening:  I  left  his  room.  I  met  Winston 
and  Lloyd  George  as  I  went  downstairs;, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  tears  in  their  eyes 
— I  could  not  speak  to  them.  When  I  got 
back  to  Downing  Street  my  head  throbbed 
and  I  went  to  bed. 

"After  dinner  Henry  went  down  to  the 
cabinet  room:  I  looked  at  the  children 
asleep  and  then  joined  him.  Crewe  and 
Grey  were  already  there;  we  sat  and  smok- 
ed and  said  nothing — Lloyd  George  and 
Winston  came  into  the  room;  the  latter, 
in  high  spirits,  began  to  talk  but  as  no  one 
wanted  to  listen,  he  stopped.  Grey  sat 
with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  serious  and 
handsome,  and  Henry  looked  very  grave. 
No  one  spoke.  The  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece hammered  out  twelve  and  when  it  had 
finished  it  was  as  silent  as  dawn. 

"We  were  at  war." 

To  be  Continued 
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steamer  Selkirk  with  the  first  locomotive 
ever  brought  into  Manitoba;  and  about  9 
o'clock  the  boat  steamed  past  the  Assini- 
boine.  A  large  crowd  of  people  collected 
upon  the  river  banks,  and,  as  the  steamer 
swept  past  the  city,  mill  whistles  blew 
furiously,  and  bells  rang  out  to  welcome 
the  iron  horse.  By  this  time  the  con- 
course had  assembled  at  No.  6  ware- 
house (at  foot  of  Lombard  street)  where 
the  boat  landed,  and  in  the  crowd  were 
to  be  noticed  people  of  many  different 
nationalities  represented  in  the  prairie 
provinces. 

"The  Selkirk  was  handsomely  decorated 
for  the  occasion  with  Union  Jacks,  Stars 
and  Stripes,  banners  with  the  familiar 
'C.P.R.,'  and  her  own  bunting;  and  with 
the  barge  conveying  the  locomotive  and 
cars  ahead  of  her,  also  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  evergreens  and  a  barge 
laden  with  railway  ties  on  each  side 
presented  a  novel  spectacle.  The  whistles 
of  the  locomotive  and  the  boat  continued 
shrieking,  the  mill  whistles  joined  in  the 


chorus,  the  bells  clanged — a  young  lady. 
Miss  Racine,  pulling  manfully  at  the 
ropes — and  the  continuous  noise  and  din 
proclaimed  loudly  that  the  iron  horse 
had  arrived  at  last.  Shortly  after  landing 
three  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitehead,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  crowd 
swarmed  on  board  and  examined  the  engine 
most  minutely.  The  caboose  and  flat 
cars,  which  also  came  in  for  their  share  of 
attention,  each  bear  the  name  'Canadian 
Pacific'  in  white  letters.  After  remaining 
a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  she  was 
visited  by  many  hundreds,  the  Selkirk 
steamed  to  a  point  below  Point  Douglas 
ferry,  where  a  track  had  been  laid  to  the 
water's  edge,  on  which  it  was  intended  to 
run  the  engine  this  afternoon. 

"It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowan  (C.P.R. 
engineer  in  charge  then)  on  a  recent  public 
occasion,  that  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  now 
introduces  the  first  locomotive  into  this  ^ 
young  country,  should  have  operated  as 
fireman  to  the  engine  which  drew  the  first 
train  that  ran  on  the  very  first  railway  in 
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England— the  historic  line  built  in  York- 
shire between  Stockton-on-Tees  and  Dar- 
lington. Surely  the  event  of  to-day  is  not 
one  whit  less  important  to  Canadians  in 
Manitoba  than  was  that  in  which  Mr. 
Whitehead  figured  so  many  years  ago 
to  Englishmen,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  settlers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River  went  almost  wild  with 
excitement  in  witnessing  the  arrival  of  the 
'iron-horse.' 

"A  lone  blanketed  Indian  standing  on  the 
upper  bank  of  the  river  looked  down  rather 
disdainfully  upon  the  strange  iron  thing 
and  the  interested  crowd  of  spectators 
who  hailed  its  coming.  He  evinced  no 
enthusiasm,  but  stoically  gazed  at  the 
novel  scene.  What  did  it  portend?  To 
him  it  might  be  the  dread  thought  of  the 
passing  of  the  old  life  of  his  race,  the 
alienation  of  the  stamping  grounds  of  his 
forefathers,  the  early  extinction  of  their 
great  God-given  provider,  the  buffalo, 
which  for  generations  past  had  furnished 
the  red  man  with  all  the  necessities  of  life 
— shelter,  food,  clothing,  shaganappy — 
a  necessity  for  his  cart  or  travois — and 
even  fuel.  The  untutored  mind  may  have 
dimly  pictured  the  paleface  usurping  his 
rights  to  an  hitherto  unquestioned  freedom 
of  the  plains,  and  the  driving  back  of  the 
red  man  by  the  overwhelming  march 
of  civilization.  Whatever  he  may  have 
thought,  this  iron  horse  actually  meant 
that  the  wild,  free,  unrestrained  life  of  the 
Indian  was  nearing  its  end,  and  that  the 
buffalo,  with  its  life-giving  gifts  and  its 
trails  and  wallows,  would  disappear,  to  be 
replaced  by  immense  tracts  of  golden 
grain  fields  which  would,  in  years  to  come, 
make  this  fair  land  the  granary  of  the 
world.  Buffalo  and  agriculture  are  an 
impossibility  together,  and  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  unfailing.  And  so 
It  was  in  this  case,  when  the  first  locomotive 
was  the  avant  courier  of  thousands  to  come." 

Real  Trouble  Arises 

VIT'HEN  Fort  Rouge  was  taken  into  the 
^  ^  city  I  began  to  figure  in  really  trouble- 
some times.  Fort  Rouge  was  created  a  ward 
of  the  city,  but  given  no  representation  on 
the  city  council,  which  its  people  wouldn't 
stand.  What  they  lacked  in  numbers 
they  made  up  in  noise  and  determination. 
A  meeting  of  a  score  or  so  residents,  nearly 
all  there  were,  was  held,  and  three  alder- 
men were  selected  (not  elected)  to  repre- 
sent the  ward  in  the  city  council.  They 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Nixon,  well  -  known 
citizen,  strong  with  the  church-going 
community,  Mr.  Stewart  Mulvey,  a 
prominent  Orangeman  and  brewer,  and 
myself,  without  any  particular  pedigree. 
We  three  attended  the  first  council  meeting 
held  after  our  selection,  and  got  a  mighty 
cool  reception.  Mayor  McNicken,  while 
sympathizing  with  us,  followed  legal  ad- 
vice and  would  not  recognize  us  any  more 
than  he  could  help.  In  attempting  to 
address  the  chair  we  were  ordered  to  sit 
down  which  we  readily  did,  only  to  arise 


again,  and  receive  the  same  treatment. 
It  was  not  until  the  other  aldermen  were 
threatened  with  legal  prosecution  that  we 
were  at  all  acknowledged.  The  old 
niunicipality  of  Fort  Rouge  had  $1,700 
in  its  coffers,  but  just  before  its  termina- 
tion as  a  separate  municipality,  the  funds 
were  voted  into  Mr.  Nixon's  hands,  as 
trustee,  and  we  were  going  to  fight  the 
beasts  of  Ephesus  with  that  money.  In 
fact  we  had  engaged  Fred  McKenzie,  a 
bright  young  lawyer,  and  the  city  com- 
promised— after  an  indignation  meeting 
had  been  held  at  which  Charlie  Wishart 
and  other  non-residents  of  Fort  Rouge 
vigorously  denounced  the  council  for  its 
disgraceful  conduct.  We  were  given  out 
seats,  and  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  legalize  all  that  had  been  done. 
Then  the  proceedings  deteriorated  into 
what  one  sagacious  alderman  termed  a 
"beer  garden."  There  was  a  feud  between 
Aid.  George  Wilson  and  Aid.  Mark  For- 
tune (who  was  a  victim  of  the  Titanic 
disaster)  and  these  two  had  no  particular 
love  for  one  another.  One  night  while 
Aid.  Wilson,  Mulvey  and  myself  were 
going  to  a  council  meeting,  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  a  certain  by-law  was  dis- 
cussed. Aid.  Wilson  said  it  was  ultra 
vires,  and  I  told  him,  in  discussing  its 
legality  in  council,  to  again  say  it  was  when 
I  pulled  his  coat-tail.  I  sat  between  the 
two  warring  aldermen.  Wilson  started 
out  on  the  by-law,  and  Mark  was  busy 
writing  a  proposed  motion.  At  the 
psychological  moment,  I  pulled  Wilson's 
coat-tail,  and  he  addressed  the  Mayor: 
"But,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  fear  it's  ultra  vires." 
Turning  to  Aid.  Fortune  I  whispered: 
"Mark,  did  you  hear  what  he  called 
you?" 

"No,  what  is  it?" 

"Why  he  called  you  an  ultra  vires." 
"What's  that?"  Mark  asked. 
"Well,    I'd    rather   be    called   a    dog's 
child  than  that — it's  the  meanest  thing 
anybody  can  be  called." 

Mark  arose  indignantly  and,  interrupting 
Wilson's  remarks,  shouted: 
"Mr.  Mayor — Mr.  Mayor—" 
Then,    turning    to    me,    he    remarked 
sarcastically  in  a  stage  whisper  that  every- 
one could  hear: 

"Oh,  it's   only  Wilson.     Nobody  cares  - 
what  he  says." 

At  another  time,  I  walked  into  the 
finance  committee  meeting  from  one  of  the 
licence  and  police  I  had  been  attending  and 
found  Aid.  Nixon — "Dad"  we  familiarly 
called  him — crouched  up  and  shaking  with 
laughter  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  A  previous  council  had  been 
loudly  denounced  for  its  incapacity,  and 
"Dad"  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  written  the  opinion  of  a  brother 
alderman: 

"Under  the  old  regma  things  were  in  a 
state  of  cahose." 

The  alderman  meant  to  say  that  "under 
the  old  regime  things  were  in  a  state  of 
chaos."  I  shouldn't  translate  his  meaning 
for  it  spoils  a  joke  to  have  to  explain  it. 
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tour  and  then  fire  her  before  the  New 
York  opening." 

"But  it's  a  shame!    It  isn't  fair!" 

"If  one  is  expecting  to  be  treated  fairly," 

said  the  Duchess  with  a   prolonged  yawn, 

"one  should  not  go  into  the  show  business." 

And,    having    uttered    this    profoundly 

true  maxim,  she  fell  asleep  again. 

The  slumber  of  the  Duchess  was  the 
-ignal  for  a  general  move.  Her  somnolence 
was  catching.  The  restorative  effects  of 
the  meal  were  beginning  to  ^ear  off. 

There  was  a  call  for  a  chorus  rehearsal 
at  four  o'clock,  and  it  seemed  the  wise 
move  to  go  to  bed  and  get  some  sleep 
while  there  was  time.-  The  Duchess  was 
roused  from  her  dreams  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  ice  from  one  of  the  tumblers; 
checks  were  paid;  and  the  company 
poured  out,  yawning  and  chattering,  into 
the   sunlight    of   the   empty   boardwalk. 

Jill  detached  herself  from  the  group,  and 
made  her  way  to  a  seat  facing  the  ocean. 
Tiredness  had  fallen  upon  her  like  a  leaden 
weight,  crushing  all  the  power  out  of  her 
mibs,  and  the  thought  of  walking  to  the 
boarding  house  where,  from  motives  of 
economj,  she  was  sharing  a  room  with  the 
Cherub,  paralyzed  her. 


TT  WAS  a  perfect  morning,  clear  and 
•*■  cloudless,  with  the  warm  freshness  of  a 
day  that  means  to  be  hotter  later  on.  The 
sea  sparkled  in  the  sun.  Little  waves 
broke  lazily  on  the  gray  sand.  Jill  closed 
her  eyes,  for  the  brightness  of  sun  and 
water  was  trying;  and  her  thoughts  went 
back  to  what  the  Cherub  had  said. 

If  Wally  was  really  going  to  rewrite 
the  play,  they  would  be  thrown  together. 
She  would  be  obliged  to  meet  him,  and  she 
was  not  sure  that  she  was  ready  to  meet 
him.  Still,  he  would  be  somebody  to  talk 
to  on  subjects  other  than  the  one  eternal 
topic  of  the  theatre,  somebody  who  be- 
longed to  the  old  life. 

She  had  ceased  to  regard  Freddie 
Rooke  in  this  light;  for  Freddie,  sol- 
emn with  his  new  responsibilities  as  a 
principal,  was  the  most  whole-hearted 
devotee  of  "shop"  in  the  company. 
FVeddie  nowadays  declined  to  consider 
any  subject  for  conversation  that  did 
not  have  to  do  with  "The  Rose  of  Amer- 
ica" in  general  and  his  share  in  it  in 
particular.  Jill  had  given  him  up,  and 
he  had  paired  off  with  Nelly  Bryant. 
The  two  were  inseparable.  Jill  had 
taken  one  or  two  meals  with  them,  but 
FVeddie's  professional  monologues,  of 
which    Nelly    seemed    never    to    weary. 
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THE  power  of  a 
motor  is  best 
estimated  by 
its  ability  to  answer 
certain  unusual  de- 
mands. 

Briscoe  power  is  quickly  apparent  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  steep  hills  "in  high  gear."  Also  in 
the  quick  pick-up  and  get-away  from  a  standstill. 
And  in  its  easily  controlled,  whirlwind  speed  which 
few  drivers  care  to  test  to  the  limit. 

Briscoe's  luxury  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  tilted 
radiator  adds  a  racy  smartness  to  its  handsome 
body  lines.  And  the  rich  upholstering,  superbly 
varnished  body  and  many  interior  refinements  give 
the  suggestion  of  costliness  to  this  moderate  priced 
car. 

But  it  is  when  this  power  and  luxury  are  found 
united  with  an  amazing  record  for  economy  that 
motorists  really  become  enthused.  The  present 
price  of  gasoline  forces  motorists  to  rank  economy 
high  among  the  qualities  they  seek — and  the 
"mileage  per  .gallon"  this  1921  Briscoe  is  giving 
furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  of  answers  to  the 
big  motoring  question  of  the  day. 

Let  us  give  you  facts  and  figures  on  this  point — let  us 
drive  you  far  enough  in  a  Briscoe  to  prove  its  claim  of 
"More  miles  per  gallon." 

Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  Brockville,  Ontario 
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too  much  for  her.  As  a  result  she 
viis  now  very  much  alone.  There  were 
eirk  in  the  company  whom  she  liked, 
hut  most  of  them  had  their  own  inti- 
mate friends,  and  she  was  always  con- 
scious of  not  being  really  wanted.  She 
was  lonely,  and,  after  examining  the 
matter  as  clearly  as  her  tired  mind  would 
allow,  she  found  herself  curiously  soothed 
by  the  thought  that  Wally  would  be  near 
to  mitigate  her  loneliness. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  blinking.  Sleep 
had  crept  upon  her  with  an  insidious 
suddenness,  and  she  had  almost  fallen 
over  on  the  seat.  She  was  just  bracing 
herself  to  get  up  and  begin  the  long  tramp 
to  the  boarding  house,  when  a  voice  spoke 
at    her    side:    "Hullo!     Good    morning! 

Jill  looked  up.     "Hullo,  Wally!" 

"Surprised  to  see  me?" 

"No.  Milly  Trevor  said  she  had  seen 
you  at  the  rehearsal  last  night." 

Wally  came  round  the  bench  and  seated 
himself  at  her  side.  His  eyes  were  tired, 
and  his  chin  dark  and  bristly. 

"Had  breakfast?" 

"Yes,  thank-s.    Have  you?" 

"Not  yet.     How  are  you  feeling?" 

"Rather  tired." 

"I  wonder  you're  not  dead.  I've  been 
through  a  good  many  dress  rehearsals,  but 
this  one  was  the  record.  Why  they 
couldn't  have  had  it  comfortably  in  New 
York  and  just  have  run  through  the  piece 
without  scenery  last  night,  I  don't  know, 
except  that  in  musical  comedy  it's  eti- 
quette always  to  do  the  most  inconvenient 
thing.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  the  scenery 
into  the  theatre  till  the  small  hours.  You 
must  be  worn  out.  Why  aren't  you  in 
bed?" 

"I  couldn't  face  the  walk.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  going,  though." 

SHE  half  rose,  then  sank  back  again. 
The  glitter  of  the  water  hypnotized 
her.  She  closed  her  eyes  again.  She 
could  hear  Wally  speaking,  then  his  voice 
grew  suddenly  faint  and  far  off,  and  she 
ceased  to  fight  the  delicious  drowsiness. 

Jill  awoke  with  a  start.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  shut  them  again  at  once.  The 
sun  was  very  strong  now.  It  was  one  of 
those  prematurely  warm  days  of  early 
spring  which  have  all  the  languorous  heat 
of  late  summer.  She  opened  her  eyes 
once  more,  and  found  that  she  was  feeling 
greatly  refreshed.  She  also  discovered 
that  her  head  was  resting  on  Wally 's  shoul- 
der. 

"Have  I  been  asleep?" 

Wally  laughed. 

"You  have  been  having  what  you  might 
call  a  nap."  He  massaged  his  left  arm 
vigorously.  "You  needed  it.  Do  you 
feel  more  rested  now?" 

"Good  gracious!  Have  I  been  squash- 
ing your  poor  arm  all  the  time?  Why 
didn't  you  move?" 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  fall  over.  You 
just  shut  your  eyes  and  toppled  sideways." 

"What's  the  time?" 

Wally  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Just  on  ten." 

"Ten!"  Jill  was  horrified.  "Why  I 
have  been  giving  you  cramp  for  about 
three  hours!  You  must  have  had  an  awful 
time!" 

"Oh,  it  was  all  right.  I  think  I  dozed 
off  myself.  Except  that  the  birds  didn't 
come  and  cover  us  with  leaves,  it  was  rather 
like  the  Babes  an  the  Wood." 

"But  you  haven't  had  any  breakfast! 
Aren't  you  starving?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  saying  I  wouldn't  spear  a 
fried  egg  with  some  vim  if  it  happened  to 
float  past.  But  there's  plenty  of  time  for 
that.  Lots  of  doctors  say  you  oughtn't 
to  eat  breakfast,  and  Indian  fakirs  go 
without  food  for  days  at  a  time  in  order  to 
develop  their  souls.  Shall  I  take  you  back 
to  wherever  you're  staying?  You  ought 
to  get  a  proper  sleep  in  bed." 

"Don't  dream  of  taking  me.  Go  off 
and  have  something  to  eat." 

"Oh,  that  can  wait.  I'd  like  to  see  you 
safely  home." 

Jill  was  conscious  of  a  renewed  sense  of 
his  comfortingness.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  Wally  was  different  from  any 
other  man  she  had  known.  She  suddenly 
felt  guilty,  as  if  she  were  obtaining  some- 
thing valuable  under  false  pretenses. 

"Wally!" 

"Hullo?" 

"You-T-you  mustn't  be  so  good  to  me!" 

"Nonsense!  Where's  the  harm  in  lend- 
ing a  hand — or  rather,  an  arm — to  a  pal  in 
trouble?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.     I  can't.  .  .  . 
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RATS 


DESTROY      RATS      TO-DAY 

Because  you  can't  see  rats 
does  not  mean  that  there  are 
none  about  your  premises. 
It  costs  but  a  few  cents  to 
make  sure  that  your  build- 
ings are  free  from  rats  and 
mire,  "Rough  ou  Rats"  — 
the  economical  extermin- 
ator, t^ets  them  all.  Cleam  prum- 
iHes  in  3  nJRhLs.  Never  f»ila.  At 
dniK  and  seneral  storc<t.  We  do 
rtot  ael)  direct.  Writt-  for  "  'EndiriB 
Rat.s  and  Mice." 

LE.     S.     WELLS.     Chemist 
JfTSPV     Citv.      N.J. 
■-Miiijiij«itiiu^.-.»  ^TYfi^ 
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BansTo'say.  ...  it  isn't  as  though.  .  .  . 
I  mean.  ..." 

Wally   smiled   a    tired,   friendly   smile. 

"If  you're  trying  to  say  what  I  think 
you're  trying  to  say,  don't.  We  had  all 
that  out  two  weeks  ago!  I  quite  under- 
stand the  position.  You  mustn't  worry 
yourself  about  it."  He  took  her  arm,  and 
they  crossed  the  boardwalk.  "Are  we 
going  in  the  right  direction?  You  lead 
the  way.  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel. 
We're  old  friends,  and  nothing  more. 
But,  as  an  old  friend,  I  claim  the  right  to 
behave  like  an  old  friend.  If  an  old  friend 
can't  behave  like  an  old  friend,  how  can 
an  old  friend  behave?  And  now  we'll 
rule  the  whole  topic  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion. But  perhaps  you're  too  tired  for 
conversation?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  about  the  sad 
death  of  young  Mr.  Pilkington." 

"What?" 

WELL,  when  I  say  death,  I  use  the 
word  in  a  loose  sense.  "The  human 
giraffe  still  breathes,  and  I  imagine,  from 
the  speed  with  which  he  legged  it  back  to 
his  hotel  when  we  parted,  that  he  still 
takes  nourishment.  But  really  he  is  dead. 
His  heart  is  broken.  We  had  a  conference 
after  the  dress  rehearsal,  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Goble  told  him  in  no  uncertain  words — 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience 
I  have  never  heard  words  less  uncer- 
tain— that  this  damned  rotten  highbrow 
false  alarm  of  a  show — I  am  quoting 
Mr.  Goble — would  have  to  be  rewritten 
by  alien  hands.  And  these  are  them! 
On  the  right,  alien  right  hand.  On  the 
left,  alien  left  hand.  Yes,  I  am  the  in- 
strument selected  for  the  murder  of 
Pilkington's  artistic  aspirations.  I'm 
going  to  rewrite  the  show.  In  fact,  I 
have  already  rewritten  the  first  act  and 
most  of  the  second.  Goble  foresaw  this 
contingency  and  told  me  to  get  busy 
two  weeks  ago,  and  I've  been  working 
hard  ever  since.  We  shall  start  re- 
hearsing the  new  version  to-morrow 
and  open  in  Baltimore  next  Monday 
with  practically  a  different  piece.  And 
it's  going  to  be  a  pippin,  believe  me, 
said  our  hero  modestly.  A  gang  of 
composers  has  been  working  in  shifts 
for  two  weeks,  and,  by  chucking  out 
nearly  all  of  the  original  music,  we  shall 
have  a  good  score.  It  means  a  lot  of 
work  for  you,  I'm  afraid.  All  the  busi- 
ness of  the  numbers  will  have  to  be  rear- 
ranged." 

"I  like  work,"  said  Jill.  "But  I'm 
sorry  for  Mr.  Pilkington." 

"He's  all  right.  He  owns  70  per  cent. 
of  the  show.  He  may  make  a  fortune. 
He's  certain  to  make  a  comfortable 
sum.  That  is,  if  he  doesn't  sell  out  his 
interest  in  pique — or  dudgeon,  if  you 
prefer  it.  From  what  he  said  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  I  fancy  he 
would  sell  out  to  anybody  who  asked 
him.  At  least,  he  said  that  he  washed 
his  hands  of  the  piece.  He's  going 
back  to  New  York  this  afternoon — 
won't  even  wait  for  the  opening.  Of 
course,  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  chap  in 
a  way,  but  he  had  no  right,  with  the 
excellent  central  idea  which  he  got,  to 
turn  out  such  a  rotten  book.  Oh,  by 
the  way!" 

"Yes?" 

"Another  tragedy!  Unavoidable,  but 
pathetic.     Poor  old  Freddie!     He's  out!" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Out!"  repeated  Wally  firmly. 

"But  didn't  you  think  he  was  good, 
last  night?" 

"He  was  awful!  But  that  isn't  why. 
Goble  wanted  his  part  rewritten  as  a 
Scotchman,  so  as  to  get  McAndrew,  the 
fellow  who  made  such  a  hit  last  season 
in  'Hoots,  Mon!'  That  sort  of  thing 
is  always  happening  in  musical  comedy. 
You  have  to  fit  parts  to  suit  whatever 
>,'ood  people  happen  to  be  available  at 
ihe  moment.  When  you've  had  one  or 
two  experiences  of  changing  your  Ital- 
ian count  to  a  Jewish  millionaire — in- 
variably against  time:  they  always  want 
the  script  on  Thursday  next  at  noon — 
and  then  changing  him  again  to  a  Russian 
Bolshevik,  you  begin  to  realize  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  'Death,  where  is  thy 
sling?'  My  heart  bleeds  for  Freddie,  but 
what,  can  one  do?  At  any  rate  he  isn't  so 
badly  off  as  a  fellow  was  in  one  of  my  shows. 
In  the  second  act  h?  was  supposed  to 
have  escaped  from  an  asylum,  and  the 
management,  in  a  pas.sion  for  realism, 
insisted  that  he  should  shave  his  head. 
The  day  after  ho  shaved  it,  they  heard 
that    a    superior    comedian    was    disen- 


gaged and  fired  him.  It's  a  ruthless 
business." 

"The  girls  were  saying  that  one  of  us 
would  be  dismissed." 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  think-  that's  likely." 

"I  hope  not." 

"So  do  I.     What  are  we  stopping  for?" 

Jill  had  halted  in  front  of  a  shabby- 
looking  house,  one  of  those  depressing 
buildings  which  spring  up  overnight  at 
seashore  resorts  and  start  to  decay  the 
moment  the  builders  have  left  them. 

"I  live  here." 

"Here!"  Wally  looked  at  her  in  con- 
sternation.    "But — " 

Jill  smiled. 

"We  working  girls  have  got  to  econo- 
mize. Besides,  it's  quite  comfortable — 
fairly  comfortable — inside,  and  it's  only 
for  a  week."  She  yawned.  "I  believe 
I'm  falling  asleep  again.  I'd  better 
hurry  in  and  go  to  bed.  Good-by,  Wally 
dear.  You've  been  wonderful.  Mind  you 
go  and  get  a  good  breakfast." 

WHEN  Jill  arrived  at  the  theatre 
at  four  o'clock  for  the  chorus  re- 
hearsal, the  expected  blow  had  not 
fallen.  No  steps  had  apparently  been 
taken  to  eliminate  the  thirteenth  girl 
whose  presence  in  the  cast  preyed  on 
Mr.  Goble's  superstitious  mind.  But 
she  found  her  colleagues  still  in  a  con- 
dition of  pessimistic  foreboding.  "Wait!" 
was  the  gloomy  watchword  of  "The  Rose 
of  America"  chorus. 

The  rehearsal  passed  off  without  event. 
It  lasted  until  six  o'clock,  when  Jill,  the 
Cherub,  and  two  or  three  of  the  other 
girls  went  to  snatch  a  hasty  dinner  before 
returning  to  the  theatre  to  make  up. 
It  was  not  a  cheerful  meal.  Reaction  had 
set  in  after  the  overexertion  of  the  previous 
night,  and  it  was  too  early  for  first-night 
excitement  to  take  its  place.  Everybody, 
even  the  Cherub,  whose  spirits  seldom 
failed  her,  was  depressed,  and  the  idea  of  an 
overhanging  doom  had  grown.  It  seemed 
now  to  be  merely  a  question  of  specu- 
lating on  the  victim,  and  the  conversa- 
tion gave  Jill,  as  the  last  addition  to 
the  company,  and  so  the  cause  of  swell- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  chorus  to  the  un- 
lucky number,  a  feeling  of  guilt.  She 
was  glad  when  it  was  time  to  go  back 
to  the  theatre. 

The  moment  she  and  her  compan- 
ion entered  the  dressing  room  it  was 
made  clear  to  them  that  the  doom  had 
fallen.  In  a  chair  in  the  corner,  all 
her  pretense  and  affectation  swept  away 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  sat  the  unhappy 
Duchess,  the  center  of  a  group  of  girls 
anxious  to  console  but  limited  in  their 
ideas  of  consolation  to  an  occasional 
pat  on  the  back  and  an  offer  of  a  fresh 
pocket  handkerchief. 

"It's  tough,  honey!"  somebody  was 
saying  as  Jill  came  in. 

Somebody  else  said  it  was  fierce,  and 
a  third  girl  declared  it  to  be  the  limit. 
A  fourth  girl,  well-meaning  but  less 
helpful  than  she  would  have  liked  to  be, 
was  advising  the  victim  not  to  worry. 

The  story  of  the  disaster  was  brief 
and  easily  told.  The  Duchess,  sailing 
in  at  the  stage  door,  had  paused  at  the 
letter  box  to  see  if  Cuthbert,  her  faith- 
ful auto  salesman,  had  sent  her  a  good- 
luck  telegram.  He  had,  but  his  good 
wishes  were  unfortunately  neutralized 
by  the  fact  that  the  very  next  letter 
in  the  box  was  one  from  the  manage- 
ment, crisp  and  to  the  point,  informing 
the  Duchess  that  her  services  would  not 
be  required  that  night  or  thereafter. 
It  was  the  subtle  meanness  of  the  blow 
that  roused  the  indignation  of  "The  Rose 
of  America"  chorus,  the  cunning  villainy 
with  which  it  had  been  timed. 

"Poor  Mae,  if  she'd  opened  to-night, 
they'd  have  had  to  give  her  two  weeks' 
notice  or  her  salary.  But  they  can  fire 
her  without  a  cent  just  because  she's 
only  been  rehearsing  and  hasn't  given 
a  show!" 

The  Duchess  burst  into  a  fresh  fiood 
of  tears. 

"Don't  you  worry,  honey!"  advised 
the  well-meaning  girl,  who  would  have 
been  in  her  element  looking  in  on  Job 
with  Bildad  the  Shuhite  and  his  friends. 
"Don't  you  worry!" 

"It's  tough!"  said  the  girl  who  had 
adopted  that  form  of  verbal  consolation. 

"It's  fierce!"  said  the  girl  who  pre- 
ferred that  adjective. 

'  I  ''HE   other  girl,   with   an   air  of  say- 
■*■  ing  something  new,  repeated  her  state- 
ment that  it  was  the  limit.     The  Duchess 
cried  forlornly  throughout.     She  had  need- 
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It  will  pay  you  to  allow 
the  florist  who  displays  the 
insignia.  "Say  it  with 
Flowers."  to  advise  you.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  which 
gives  him  advantages,  en- 
abling him  to  better  serve 
you. 


^ow  blowers 

Beautify  tCe  Table !" 

And  add  charm 
to  the  home. 


A  DINNER  party  without  flow- 
ers is  unthinkable.     It  simply 
couldn't  be  done — and  be  a  success. 

Everything  tastes  better  when  the 
table  is  well  set  and  made  sunshiny 
with  flowers  and  cool  and  fresh 
with  plants. 

That  is  why  discerning  restaurant- 
eurs  always  have  flowers  on  the 
table— it  adds  piquancy  to  the 
appetites  of  guests  -puts  them  in 
good  humor. 


I  In  homes  where   cheerfulness  and 

happiness  abound,  you  will  always  find  flowers  on 
the  table  for  every  meal.  Sometimes  it  is  a  potted 
plant  with  changes  occasionally  to  a  colorful  group 
of  carnations. 

Young  housewives  embarking  on  the  long  voyage  of 
wedded  life,  matrons  who  see  signs  of  a  lessening  interest 
in  their  table  efforts,  should  not  neglect  the  aid  of 
flowers. 

Your  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can  de- 
liver fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 
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BRUGES  FLOWERING  BULBS 

For  Winter  Flowering    in  the  House 
and  Spring  Flowering  in  the  Garden 

Exquisite  colors  andifragrance— EASILY  GROWN— Must  be  planted  this  Fall. 
COLLECTIONS 

No.  1,  indoors,       30  bulbs,  postpaid.  $1.50        No.  3.  indoors,     110  bulbs,  postpaid.. $5,75 

No.  5,  outdoors,    50     "  ..1,75        No.  7.  outdoors,  200      '•  '^       ..6.00 

No.  2,  indoors,       60     "  "        ..3.00        No.  4.  indoors,    200      "  "        ..10.50 

No.  6,  outdoors,  100  "        ..3.00        No. 8,  outdoors,  40O  "        ..11.00 

Each  of  these  collections  contains  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS.  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS  and  other  bulbs,  ready  for  shipment  1st  October. 

FREE— Send  for  our  32-paKe  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds,  Poultry 

Supplies,  etc.    NOW  READY. 

JOHN   A.   BRUCE    &  COMPANY,   LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


Established  1850 
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10  Elm  Avenue,  Rosedale,  TORONTO 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 


Hon.     Principal 
Principal 


MISS    M.    T.     SCOTT 
MISS    EDITH    M.    READ,    M.A. 


Pass  and  Honor  M&trlcuUtlon.  French  House.  Art, 
Music,  Domestic  Science.  Special  Course  in  Dietetics, 
Large  Playgrounds,  Outdoor  Games,  Primary  School 
for  Day   Pupils. 

Autumn    Term    will    begin     September     15th. 

For   Prosoectus  apply  to  the   Principal. 


ed  this  engagement  badly.  Chorus  salaries 
are  not  stupendous,  but  it  is  possible  to 
.save  money  by  means  of  them  during  a 
New  York  run,  especially  if  you  have  spent 
three  years  in  a  milliner's  shop  and  can 
make  your  own  clothes,  as  the  Duchess,  in 
spite  of  her  air  of  being  turned  out  by  Fifth 
Avenue  modistes,  could  and  did.  She 
had  been  looking  forward,  now  that 
this  absurd  piece  was  to  be  rewritten 
by  some  one  who  knew  his  business  and 
had  a  good  chance  of  success,  to  put- 
ting by  just  those  few  dollars  that  make 
all  the  difference  when  you  are  embarking 
on  married  life.  Cuthbert,  for  all  his 
faithfulness,  could  not  hold  up  the  financial 
end  of  the  establishment  unsupported  for 
at  least  another  eighteen  months;  and  this 
disaster  meant  that  the  wedding  would 
have  to  be  postponed  again.  So  the 
Duchess,  abandoning  that  aristocratic 
manner  criticized  by  some  of  her  colleagu^ 
as  "upstage"  and  by  others  as  "Ritz-y," 
sat  in  her  chair  and  consumed  pocket 
handkerchiefs  as  fast  as  they  were  offered 
to  her. 

JILL  had  been  the  only  girl  in  the 
room  who  had  spoken  no  word  of  con- 
solation. This  was  not  because  she  was 
not  sorry  for  the  Duchess.  She  had 
never  been  sorrier  for  anyone  in  her  life. 

The  pathos  of  that  swift  descent 
from  haughtiness  to  misery  had  bitten 
deep  into  her  sensitive  heart.  But  she 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  echoing  the  banal 
words  of  the  others.  Words  were  no 
good,  she  thought,  as  she  set  her  little 
teeth  and  glared  at  an  absent  manage- 
ment— a  management  just  about  now 
presumably  distending  itself  with  a  lux- 
urious dinner  at  one  of  the  big  hotels. 
Deeds  were  what  she  demanded.  All 
her  life  she  had  been  a  girl  of  impulsive 
action,  and  she  wanted  to  act  impulsively 
now.  She  was  in  much  the  same  Berserk 
mood  as  had  swept  her,  raging,  to  the  de- 
fense of  Bill  the  parrot  on  the  occasion  of 
his  dispute  with  Henry  of  London.  The 
fighting  spirit  which  had  been  drained 
from  her  by  the  all-night  rehearsal  had 
come  back  in  full  measure. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  cried. 
"Aren't    you    going    to    do    something?" 

Do?  The  members  of  "The  Rose  of 
America"  ensemble  looked  doubtfully 
at  one  another.  Do?  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  them  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done.  These  things  hap- 
pened, and  you  regretted  them,  but  as 
for  doing  anything — well,  what  could 
you  do? 

Jill's  face  was  white  and  her  eyes 
were  flaming.  She  dominated  the  room- 
ful of  girls  like  a  little  Napoleon.  The 
change  in  her  startled  them.  Hitherto 
they  had  always  looked  on  her  as  rather 
an  unusually  quiet  girl.  She  had  al 
ways  made  herself  unobtrusively  pleas- 
ant to  them  all.  They  all  liked  her. 
But  they  had  never  suspected  her  of 
possessing  this  militant  quality.  No- 
body spoke,  but  there  was  a  general 
stir.  She  had  flung  a  new  idea  broad- 
cast, and  it  was  beginning  to  take  root. 
Do  something?  Well,  if  it  came  to  that, 
why  not? 

"We  ought  all  to  refuse  to  go  on  to 
night  unless  they  let  her  go  on!"  Jill 
declared. 

The  stir  became  a  movement.  En- 
thusiasm is  catching,  and  every  girl 
is  at  heart  a  rebel.  And  the  idea  was 
appealing  to  the  imagination.  Refuse 
to  give  a  show  on  the  opening  night! 
Had  a  chorus  ever  done  such  a  thing? 
They  trembled  on  the  verge  of  making 
history. 

"Strike?"  quavered  somebody  at  the 
back. 

"Yes,  strike!"  cried  Jill. 

"Hooray!  That's  the  thtuff!"  shouted 
the  Cherub,  and  turned  the  scale.  She 
was  a  popular  girl,  and  her  adherence 
to  the  Cause  confirmed  the  doubters. 
"Thtrike!" 

"Strike!    Strike!" 

Jill  turned  to  the  Duchess,  who  had 
been  gaping  amazedly  at  the  demon- 
stration. She  no  longer  wept,  but  she 
seemed  in  a  dream 

"Dress  and  get  ready  to  go  on,"  Jill 
commanded.  "We'll  all  dress  and  get 
ready  to  go  on.  Then  I'll  go  and  find 
Mr.  Goble  and  tell  him  what  we  mean 
to  do.  And  if  he  doesn't  give  in  we'll 
stay  here  in  this  room,  and  there  won't 
be  a  performance!" 

To  be  Continued 


Stanstead  Wesleyan 
College 

Residential  and  day  school  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Wi<3ely  recognized  as  an,  institution  afForditig 
unusual  opportunities  for  development  of 
body  and  mind. 

Especially  healthy  situation,    Iioo  ft.    ahove 
the  sea,  in  200  acres,   30  miles  from  Sher- 
brooke.     Boys  and  pirlsenjoy  all  the  out-door    ' 
sports  and  recreations. 

Departments  of  Instruction— 

ACADEMIC  AND  ENGLISH 

Conforming  to  the  Course  of  Instruction 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  CONSERVATORY 

OF  MUSIC. 

BUGBEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Gives  all-round  business  training. 

HOLMES  MODEL  SCHOOL 

For  Primary  and  Intermediate  worlc. 
MANUAL  ARTS 
Wood    and    Metal    work.       Medianical 
Drawing,      Cooking,      Dressmaking      ^nd 
Home  Nuning.  c]^ 

School  re-opens  Sept.  14.  Write  forhoohlets to 
Rev.  J.  E.  Griffith,  B.A.,  Principal,  Stanslead,  Que. 


^Ima  College 

TTie  popular  Residential 
School  for  Girls  will  re- 
open on  September  13. 
Write    for  calendar   to 


Principal  P.S.  Dobson,  M.A. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
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The  Perfect  Average 

Continued  from  page  20 


"But  some  land,"  he  replied. 

"My,  but  if  nerve  counts,  you  ought 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,"  she  ex- 
■claimed.  "Well,  I've  got  to  be  on  my 
way.  My  boarding  mistress  is  stiff  about 
punctuality,  and  I  hate  cold  meals." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  stopped 
you  on  the  street  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said, 
and  he  said  it  so  nicely  and  humbly  that 
her  heart  softened  at  once.  "But  it's 
been  a  pretty  lonely  two  weeks,  and  I 
felt  a  good  bit  cheered  up  by  my  interview 
with  Mr.  MacCarty." 

"Don't  you  take  much  stock  in  the  line 
of  talk  a  baseball  manager  hands  out," 
Sadie  hastened  to  warn  .him.  "They  lie 
so  much  that  it  would  take  a  thought 
reader  to  know  when  they're  telling 
the  truth.  He'll  keep  his  word  so  far 
that  he'll  let  you  have  a  few  minutes  at  the 
bat,  and  chase  a  dozen  or  two  fungoes  in 
the  outfield,  for  Dan's  among  the  pick  of 
them.  There,  I  ought  to  be  home  for 
my  dinner  at  six-thirty,  and  it's — " 

"A  quarter  to  seven,"  he  grinned.  "I 
wonder  if  you'd  be  awfully  mad  if  I  asked 
you  to  have  dinner  with  me.  Up  in 
Forest  Glade  we  are  more  sociable  than 
folks  are  here.  If  you  look  at  a  girl  here 
she  seems  ready  to  bite  you.  I've  hardly 
talked  with  a  soul,  except  you,  since  I've 
been  here,  and  somehow  I've  got  a  sort  of 
hunch  that  you're  bringing  me  good  luck. 
You  don't  look  to  me  like  the  kind  of  a 
girl  who'd  put  on  a  lot  of  fuss  and  fume 
about  being  asked  to  dinner,  especially 
when  she  knows  it's  all  done  in  the  nicest 
and  most  respectful  way.  You  might 
give  me  a  whole  lot  of  pointers  about  Mr. 
MacCarty  and  to-morrow." 

"Well,  let's  get  somewhere  off  the  street," 
she  said.  "I'm  pretty  well  known  and 
folks'll  think  I  ought  to  hire  a  hall.  I'll 
say,  though,  that  if  you  show  the  same 
grade  of  nerve  with  Dan  and  Ithe  bunch 
that  you're  exhibiting  to  me,  I  don't  know 
how  Sam  Conner  will  hold  you  off  his 
job." 

T  T  WAS  far  from  a  disagreeable  evening. 
■*•  By  the  time  they  had  finished  dinner 
it  was  half  past  eight — a  very  ridiculous 
kind  of  hour  as  both  agreed;  if  you  went 
home  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  of 
interest  or  moment.  Sadie  said  that  a 
rooming  house  could  be  fearfully  dull,  and 
Joe  declared  that  if  it  could  be  duller  than 
a  hotel,  it  must  be  the  extreme  limit.  He 
further  suggested  that  the  big  picture  at  a 
nearby  place  of  entertainment  went  on  at 
nine.  Of  course  when  you  have  dined  and 
conversed  with  a  young  man  over  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  you  don't  feel  as 
formal  as  before.  Moreover,  this  young 
man  was  a  stranger  to  towr),  and  hospital- 
ity was  a  sacred  duty.  She  had  no  one  to 
consider  but  herself,  despite  the  reference 
Dan  had  made  to  one  Ira  Tarte. 

Well  now  as  to  Ira,  he  was  a  frank 
admirer — at  least  as  frank  as  a  baseball 
umpire  might  be  expected  to  be — but  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  candidate  for  her 
affections.  So  she  decided  that  the  big 
picture  at  the  movie  show  was  worth 
seeing. 

VT'OU  might  have  guessed,  at  first  glance, 
*  that  Ira  Tarte  was  an  umpire.  He  was 
a  born  umpire,  if  such  is  possible.  The 
only  happiness  he  appeared  to  know  in 
life  was  to  bawl,  "Strike  Three — You're 
Out"  or,  when  he  detested  the  pitcher  more 
than  the  batter,  to  yell,  "Ball  Four — Take 
your  base!"  'Time  was  when  he  had 
suffered  from  the  delusion  that  he  was  a 
star  ball  player.  Foiled  in  that  ambition, 
he  had  become  an  umpire.  He  revelled  in 
it.  To  be  an  absolute  monarch,  to  have 
irascible  players  surge  round  him  with 
threats  foaming  on  their  lips,  to  hear  the 
mob  on  stands  and  bleachers  demand  his 
blood  and  untimely  death — all  these, 
because  of  their  impotence,  came  to  his 
ears  as  the  sound  of  sweetest  music.  Talk 
of  "Splendid  isolation,"  Tarte  had  it 
in  fullest  measure.  "To  travel  apart 
from  the  herd  of  players,  to  stay  in  hotels 
uncontaminated  by  their  presence,  to 
shun  their  society,  was  not  regarded  by 
Tarte  as  a  token  of  his  pariah  estate,  but 
as  the  indubitable  mark  of  the  superman. 
Who  would  ever  suspect  the  possibility 
of  such  a  man  falling  in  love?  Nobody, 
unless  one  were  expert  in  the  kinks  and 
curlvcues  of  what  is  rather  absurdly  called 
"the  divine  passion."  However,  love 
laughs  at  locksmiths,  leers  at  languishers, 


and  even  leads  to  lunacy.  And  as  if  it 
were  not  sufficiently  funny  that  a  man  like 
Tarte  should  fall  in  love  at  all,  it  did  seem 
the  absurdest  thing  in  the  world  that  the 
object  of  his  affections  should  be  Sadie 
Macdonald. 

Chester  was  a  convenient  centre  from 
which  most  of  the  League  clubs  could  be 
reached,  so  he  resided  there  most  of  the 
summer,  his  room  being  at  the  hotel 
within  whose  walls  Sadie  coruscated.  In 
the  winter  he  was  employed  in  a  real 
estate  and  mortgage  office.  A  chap  like 
Tarte  was  invaluable  when  it  came  to 
foreclosing  a  mortgage  on  a  widow  with 
seven  small  children,  or  putting  a  blind 
cripple  on  the  sidewalk.  He  revelled  in  it 
as  he  exulted  in  the  wave  of  his  hand  that 
wafted  the  base-slider,  who  thought  he  had 
made  it,  to  the  bench.  He  was  a  mighty 
man  for  the  rough  side  of  the  law's  tongue, 
"Fiat  justitia,  mat  caelum,"  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Then,  as  out  of  a  clear  sky,  had  come  the 
deadly  lightning  stroke.  Sadie's  magnet- 
ism penetrated  the  rhinocerous  hide  of 
■Parte  almost  before  he  knew  it.  He  was 
like  a  giddy  chip  that  has  come  within  the 
influence  of  some  whirlpool.  At  first 
he  went  round  and  round  the  news  stand 
in  wide  sl»w  circles,  drawing  nearer  with 
each  revolution,  until  he  got  right  into  the 
vortex  and  was  done  for.  Most  men 
know  what  the  sensation  is.  Speaking 
plainly  he  saw  Sadie  from  afar  and  suc- 
cumbed, then  he  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 
lobby  and  admired  her,  later  he  drifted 
up  and  down,  apparently  aimlessly,  in 
front  of  the  stand,  and  at  last,  on  one 
epochal  day,  he  became  bold  enough  to 
draw  near  and  invest  two  cents  in  a  paper. 
As  he  rarely  wasted  money  on  ephemeral 
literature  the  plunge  was  a  bold  one  and 
signified  the  irresistible  power  of  his 
passion. 

After  that  things  were  easier.  He  found 
that  Sadie  did  not  expect  him  to  buy  a 
best  seller  every  time  he  raised  his  hat  or 
remarked  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
That  made  things  easier  still.  The 
preenings  and  prancings  of  love  were  not 
unmarked  by  a  critical  and  satirical  gal- 
lery, and  Sadie  was  chaffed  after  the  ele- 
mentary fashion  one  looks  for  from  ball- 
players, desk  clerks,  drummers,  and  such 
like  orders  of  beings.  She  received  the 
witticisms  with  her  habitual  untroubled 
calm.  After  all  there  had  to  be  umpires 
in  the  world  just  as  there  have  to  be  tax- 
collectors  and  mustard  plasters,  and  why 
should  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  be  treated  any  different 
than  anyone  else? 

That  Sadie  could  thus  condescend  was 
regarded  as  a  supreme  tribute  to  her  sweet 
gentleness  of  heart.  The  thought  that 
God  had  made  umpires  never  seemed  to 
have  dawned  on  the  popular  imagination 
before.  When  it  became  known  that  Sadie 
had  allowed  Tarte  to  escort  her  home  on 
several  occasions,  and  that  once  he  had 
taken  her  to  a  theatre,  buying  a  couple  of 
thirty-five  cent  seats — the  top  price  of  the 
house — it  was  thought  that  she  was 
carrying  things  a  bit  too  far.  When  Tarte 
blew  in  seventy  cents  in  one  fell  deal,  it 
was  realized  that  business  was  his  object. 
Then  the  popular  voice  began  to  chime  its 
own  well-matured  popular  songs.  Sadie 
was  a  business  woman,  it  sang,  and  was 
therefore  not  at  all  likely  to  let  the  silly 
impulses  of  her  heart  run  away  with  her. 
The  dressy  young  sprigs  who  loafed  round 
the  hotel  lobby  might  be  all  right  as  tem- 
porary decoration,  but  she  knew  that  when 
they  had  paid  their  board  and  tailors'  bills, 
and  set  a  bit  aside  for  the  week's  cigarettes, 
the  rest  could  be  put  in  a  wineglass  and 
covered  with  a  gooseberry  leaf.  No  love 
in  an  earwiggy  ■•  creepered  cottage  for 
Sadie,  with  the  bill  collectors  making  a 
deep  trail  from  garden  gate  to  front  door — 
not  at  all — not  if  she  knew  it.  When  she 
put  on  the  white  veil  and  orange  blos- 
soms and  let  them  sing  the  "Voice  that 
Breathed  o'er  Eden"  dirge  over  her  devoted 
head,  she  would  have  to  be  fairly  well 
assured  that  there  was  going  to  be  no 
xylophone  solo  on  the  three  brass  balls  later 
on. 

r\Y  COURSE  Sadie  could  not  dine  with 
^^  Joe  Langden,  and  alleviate  his  poignant 
sense  of  loneliness  by  accompanying  him  to 
the  theatre,  without  the  town  knowing 
about  it.  'That  was  one  of  the  penalties 
of  being  a  public  character.     Dan  Mac- 


Never  Sleep 

With  a  film-coat  on  your  teeth 


All  siatemtnls  approved  by  aulhorilies 


Millions  of  people  on  retiring  now 
combat  the  film  on  teeth.  They  fight 
it  day  by  day.  And  those  glistening 
teeth  seen  everywhere  now  form  one 
of  the  results. 

You  owe  yourself  a  trial  of  this 
new  teeth-cleaning  method.  Dentists 
everywhere  advise  it.  The  results  it 
brings  are  all-important,  and  they  do 
not  come  without  it. 

What  film  does 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  vis- 
cous film.  Feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  And  dentists  now  trace  most 
tooth  troubles  to  it. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
end  film.  So,  despite  all  brushing, 
much  film  remains,  to  cause  stain, 
tartar,  germ  troubles  and  decay. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Ways  to  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  re- 
search, has  found  effective  ways  to 
fight  film.  Able  authorities  have 
proved  their  efficiency.  Together  they 
bring,  in  modem  opinion,  a  new  era 
in  teeth  cleaning. 

These  five  methods  are  combined  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent — a 
tooth  paste  which  complies  with  all 
the  new  requirements.  And  a  ten- 
day  tube  is  now  sent  free  to  everyone 
who  asks. 


Watch  the  teeth  whiten 


You  will  see  and  feel  results  from 
Pepsodent  which  brushing  never 
brought  you  heretofore.  A  week's 
use,  we  think,  will  amaze  you. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  mul- 
tiplies the  starch  digestant  in  the  sa- 
liva, to  digest  all  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  One  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva  to  neutralize  mouth  acids. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the 
film.    One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so 

•^^  ^^■■^^^^^■■■^     CANADA        g 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  scientific  fibn  combatant 
combined  with  tw^o  other  modem 
requisites.  Now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  and  sup- 
plied by  all  druggists  in  large 
tubes. 


highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
cling. 

Watch  these  effects.  Send  the  cou- 
pon for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  Note 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  dis- 
appears. 

The  book  we  send  explains  all  these 
results.  Judge  what  they  mean  to  you 
and  yours.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you 
won't  forget. 
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10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  812,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines,   Ont. 

Three  wparsU  rnidenna.  nnr,  apecUUr  built  and  «inli>p«di  1.  Lower  Seheal  for  Boji^ 
under  foarteen.  2.  Dean'i  Hoaae,  for  Bora  of  fourtren  and  fifteen.  3.  Upvra  School  for 
Advanced  Pupils.  Gymnasium  and  Swimmlnir  Hatha.  Fine  Hocfcer  BInk.  Athletio  IteUla 
and  Playsrounds  unaurpaitiied.  Riffhty  acres.  MUd  climate.  School  r»-opens  Bepteoiber 
14th.      For  calendar,  etc..  apply  to  the  Buraar. 
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M  a  c  L  e  a  n  '  s    M  a  g  a  /- '  n  e 


Select  this  Rich  Finish 
for  your  Library,  Den 
or  your  Billiard  Room 

No  upholstery  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  library— in  the  private  home  or  the 
public  institution — than  that  which  gives  the 
full,  warm  richness  of  Fabrikoid.  No  upholstery  for 
this  purpose  is  more  economical.  It  possesses  all  the 
appearance  of  leather,  but  is  superior  in  every  way. 
No  hard  spots  that  break,  no  soft,  spongy  places  that 
rot  and  tear  in  Fabrikoid.  A  surface  that  will  not 
absorb  water  or  grease,  that  is  uniform  throughout, 
and  will  wear  years  longer  than  many  leathers. 

Make  this  the  upholstery  for  your  library  furniture 
— for  your  den  or  smoking  room.  Try  the  oak  panelled- 
wall  finish,  with  Moorish  or  Machine  Spanish  Fabri- 
koid—those  rich,  two-toned  effects- in  the  panel 
centres.  It  will  give  a  finish  that  is  almost  indestruct- 
ible imder  ordinary  wear,  that  is  rich  and  handsome 
and  easily  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

When  you  buy  new  furniture  insist  that  it  is  uphol- 
stered with  Fabrikoid  and  you  will  insure  yourself  of 
longer  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it  today.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "Fabrikoid  in  the  Home." 

Canadian  Fabrikoid  Limited 

Head  Office,  Montreal 

Halifax        Toronto         Sudbury 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Most  of  the  motor  cars  in 
Canada  today  are  up- 
holstered or  topped  with 
Fabrikoid. 
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^                "Delightfully  Appetizing"                    1 

<JPTON^ 

ORANGE  MARMALADE 

j^Ask  Your  Grocer  Tor  UPT0N'S-1n  GiAbt,  Jar5  or  Gold  Lined  TinsjJ 

Regal 

FREE   RUNNING 

Table  Salt 

THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.LIMITEO 


MADE    IN   CANAPft 


Carty  knew  about  it  next  morning,  and 
had  something  jocular  to  say.  Sadie 
didn't  mind  itfrom  Dan. 

"AH  you  have  to  do,  Dan,  to  prevent 
yourself  from  getting  in  Dutch  with  me,  is 
to  give  that  boy  a  show.  I'll  bet  it  takes 
you  more  to  fence  him  off  a  job  than  you 
figure  on." 

"Got  pretty  chummy,  you  and  the 
busher,"  he  grinned. 

"You've  said  it,"  she  laughed.  "And 
I'll  take  any  rough  handling,  more  than's 
necessary,  that  you  give  him,  as  personal. 
So  just  you  mind,  Mr.  Danny,  what  I'm 
telling  you." 

"I'll  ship  him  before  night,"  growled 
Dan.  "No  petticoat  influence  in  any  ball 
team  that  I've  got  to  do  with." 

"You  won't  either,"  she  retorted. 
"He'll  stick,  I  believe,  till  I  bid  him  go,  and 
when  I'm  set  on  a  thing  I'm  a  gripper. 
Anyway  the  kid's  going  to  have  a  chance." 

"Hear  that,  Ira?"  demanded  Dan 
laughingly  of  Mr.  Tarte,  who  had  drifted 
up.  "There's  a  busher  kid  hit  town,  and 
he  and  this  little  dame  are  going  sort  of 
partners  already.  You'd  better  keep  your 
eye  on  her."  And  mischievous  Dan's 
eyes  shone  with  merriment. 

"What  busher?"  asked  Ira  loweringly, 
the  jealous  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Name  of  Langden,"  replied  Dan. 
"Comes  from  away  up  at  the  top  of  the 
map,  and  whether  he's  bail-wise  or  not, 
I'll  say  he  don't  want  more  than  one  good 
look  someways  to  make  up  his  mind." 

Then,  having  made  all  the  mischief  he 
could,  Dan  took  himself  off,  leaving  Ira 
gloomy  and  wrathful  by  the  stand  side. 

"Who's  this  gink?"  he  demanded  dour- 
ly. "I  thought  you'd  know  better  than  to 
go  to  restaurants  and  theatres  with  bushers 
nobody  has  heard  of  before." 

"I  told  you — his  name's  Langden,  Joe 
Langden,  and  he  lives  at  the  hotel  here, 
and  I  went  with  him  to  dinner  and  a  show, 
and  if  he  asks  me  again  there  are  more  un- 
likely things  than  that  I'll  go  with  him  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Tarte,  remember  that 
nobody's  got  any  strings  on  me.  Now 
you  might  go  and  roll  your  little  hoop  a 
while,  for  I've  got  business  to  attend  to." 

And  Mr.  Tarte  realized  that  while  an 
umpire  might  be  a  quite  important  per- 
sonage on  the  diamond,  he  doesn't  cut 
much  of  a  figure  in  an  argument  with  a 
woman.  He  can't  bench  her,  or  discipline 
her,  and  in  a  wordy  scrap  she  has  the  final 
and  decisive  word.  He  obediently  took 
himself  off  and  contented  himself  with 
anathemas  against  aggressive  bushers 
generally  and  one  Joe  Langden  in  particular. 

"  U  E'S  no  world  beater,  and  there  are 
•Tj^  worse  players,"  was  the  faint  praise 
accorded  young  Langden  by  Dan  Mac- 
Carty  in  his  report  to  Sadie. 

""That's  telling  me  nothing,"  replied  the 
girl.  "Nobody  expects  a  busher  to  be  a 
world  beater.  You  weren't  at  the  start, 
Dan,  and  to  say  there  are  worse  means 
nothing.  What's  there  to  him,  and  what's 
lacking?" 

"The  chief  thing  to  him,  and  I'm  not 
denying  its  value,  is  nerve,  which  some 
people  call  gall.  He  can  hit  a  ball  fairly 
often  and  so  can  Sam  Conner,  and  he  can 
catch  and  throw  in  from  centre  field  and 
Sam  can  do  the  same,  but  what  makes  the 
difference  between  the  two  I  might  be  able 
to  teach  that  kid,  in  theory,  in  something 
like  two  or  three  years,"  said  Dan. 

"There  are  worse  faults  than  nerve," 
commented  Sadie. 

"It's  the  busher's  long  suit,"  Dan  re- 
plied. "It  stands  by  them  till  they  learn 
the  difference  between  bush  league  and 
big  league  stuff,  and  then  it  falls  off  like  a 
husk  and  there's  nothing  left. 

"Have  you  never  met  folk  who  were 
brave  because  they  didn't  know  enough 
to  be  afraid?  A  busher,  first  few  times  up, 
is  likely  to  slam  the  best  pitcher  in  the 
trade  out  of  the  lot.  Later  on  he  learns 
the  game  and  he  can't  hit  within  inches  of 
the  ball.  I'll  give  this  lad  his  due  on  the 
day's  work.  He  hit  like  a  fiend  pretty 
much  whatever  was  sent  up,  and  did  what 
he  had  to  do  in  the  outfield  in  good  enough 
style,  but  there's  no  mark  on  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  him  and  fifty  others  I 
could  land  any  time  I  liked.  He  might 
make  a  good  second-rater  in  time  with 
training  and  handling,  but  a  second- 
rater'^  no  good  at  this  business.  The  lad 
had  better  hustle  home  and  play  holiday 
ball  if  he  wants,  but  tie  himself  on  to  some 
good  business." 

"Did  you  tell  him  that?"  asked  Sadie. 

"Pretty  much  what  I've  told  you.  I 
aim  to  be  a  square  man,  especially  with 


I 

I^^Bd  players.     When  you  find  out  you've 

'^^iade  a  mistake,  the  quickest  you  can  wheel 

round  the  better  for  you,"  replied  Dan. 

"And  how  did  he  take  it?"  inquired 
Sadie. 

"Quiet  and  haughty,"  grinned  Dan. 
"Much  obliged  for  the  trial  as  far  ae  it  had 
gone,  and  grateful  for  the  advice,  which  he 
was  sure  came  up  plumb  from  my  heart, 
but  he  didn't  intend  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation. Was  there  any  harm  in  him 
sticking  round  the  dressing  rooms  and  dug- 
out, he  wanted  know,  and  I  told  him  no. 
I  believe  he'd  have  taken  the  job  of  bat 
boy  if  I'd  offered  it  to  him.  You  seem  to 
have  some  influence  with  him,  so  advise 
him  for  his  good.  He  seems  too  darn  good 
a  lad  to  be  bumming  round  on  the  skirts 
of  a  ball  club.  Give  him  an  earful  for  his 
good." 

"Poor  kid,"  said  Sadie  sympathetically. 
"He  was  dead  set  on  landing  a  job.  The 
money  end  didn't  interest  him  at  all." 

"He'll  get  over  that  fame  and  glory 
notion  after  a  time,  but  try  to  steer  him 
right,  Sadie.  Tell  him  to  get  back  to  the 
bush,  for  that's  the  life  after  all,"  urged 
Dan.  "Say,  I  guess  I  stirred  Ira  up  this 
morning,  though  I  wouldn't  interfere  with 
love's  young  dream  for  any  money,  and 
your's  especially,  Sadie." 

"When  you  hurt  me  I'll  shout,"  ob- 
served the  young  lady.  "Ira's  like  a 
bunch  of  you  other  men.  He  takes  a 
whole  lot  for  granted." 

IT  WAS  just  before  closing  time  when 
Langden  came  into  the  hotel.  Sadie  had 
fully  made  up  her  mind,  before  he  arrived, 
that  if  he  repeated  his  invitation  of  the 
previous  evening,  she  would  turn  him  down 
firmly  but  kindly.  There  is  a  limit  on  the 
obligations  of  hospitality.  However,  as 
luck  had  it,  Tarte  came  into  the  lobby 
glowering  glumly,  and  that  made  up  her 
mind.  He  had  stayed  away  since  morn- 
ing and  now  he  stared  across  at  her  as  if 
to  bid  her  be  careful  of  her  conduct.  The 
challenge  she  accepted  promptly,  and  when 
Joe  came  toward  her,  smiling  a  greeting, 
he  met  with  a  heart- warming  reception. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  go  with  you,"  she 
responded  to  his  eager  invitation.  "Can 
we  go  to  the  same  place  as  last  night?  I 
don't  know  when  I  enjoyed  an  evening 
out  so  much  before." 

And  Mr.  Tarte,  hearing  it  all,  gnashed 
his  teeth,  wishing  that  all  the  world  was  a 
baseball  diamond,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  players,  and  he  the  umpire  who 
could  discipline  them  rigorously. 

"Well,  and  how  did  you  make  out?" 
she  asked,  when  they  had  found  their 
corner  table  in  the  restaurant,  a  table 
pleasantly  screened  by  impossible  rubber 
plants    and    utterly    improbable    palms. 

"Not  too  bad,"  he  answered  modestly. 
"Of  course  I  didn't  expect  to  be  grabbed 
right  off.  Sam  Conner's  a  hard  man  to 
shift." 

"You  never  expect  to  shift  him?"  she 
asked,  aghast  at  his  confident  boldness. 

"Not  right  away,"  he  replied.  "But 
there's  a  better  man  in  the  world,  if  you 
could  only  find  him,  than  the  best  any 
job  holds.  Sam's  great  stuff,  but  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  once." 

"But,  with  a  man  like  that  holding 
down  the  place,  what  chance  is  there  for 
you?  Is  it  worth  while  to  waste  your 
time?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know  if  it  is  wasting  it,"  he 
replied.  '.'You  never  know  when  a  chance 
will  crop  up.  I  mean  to  stick  on  and  give 
it  a  trial  anyway.  When  I  left  Forest 
Glade  I  said  I  was  going  off  to  break  into 
Dan  MacCarty's  Chesters,  and  I  don't 
feel  like  quitting  because  right  off  I'm 
not  put  into  the  front  line.  The  money 
end  isn't  hurting,  I  had  a  fair  bit  laid  by 
when  I  left  home,  and  I  came  all  geared 
up  for  a  long  race.  Why  Sam  might  get 
sunstroke,  or  break  a  leg  sliding  to  base, 
or  he  might  die — I'm  not  wishing  him  any 
bad  luck  for  he's  a  white  kind  of  guy,  but 
baseball  players  are  liable  to  these  things 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  rest  of 
folks.  Anyway,  you  wouldn't  discourage 
me,  MLss  Sadie?" 

"Not  unless  I  thought  it  was  good  for 
you,"  she  replied,  reflecting. 

"Dan,"  she  said  a  few  days  later  to 
Manager  MacCarty.  "How's  he  making 
out?" 

"No  worse,"  grunted  Dan.  "He  works 
like  a  horse,  and  if  zeal  and  brass  could 
land  him  anywhere,  his  future  is  the  surest 
bet.  He  gallops  round  in  a  sky-blue  shirt 
with  'Forest  Glade'  blazed  on  the  front  of 
it  in  crimson  letters  about  a  foot  high. 
Some  day  the  'Bull  Durham'  sign  will  see 
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it,  and  then  it'll  be  all  over  with  him." 

"Would  you  do  me  a  favor,  Dan,  if  it 
cost  you  nothing  to  speak  of?"  she  asked. 

"It  sounds  a  bit  off  the  way  you  put  it," 
he  commented.     "But  give  it  a  name." 

"Joe  didn't  come  down  here  so  much  in 
the  hope  of  money,  or  making  good  right 
away,"  she  said.  "He  wanted  to  break  in- 
to Dan  MacCarty's  Chesters.  You're 
carrying  fewer  than  your  quota.  Wouldn't 
it  be  porsible  to  put  Joe  on  the  strength, 
without  salary,  or  only  a  nominal  one? 
If  you  wanted  to  ship  him  later  on  that 
could  be  done.  It  might  be  easier  to  get 
him  back  home  again  if  he  had  broken  in 
and  could  go  back  with  the  Chester  badge 
on  his  playing  shirt." 

"It  could  be  done  easy  enough,"  replied 
Dan.  "And  it  might  be  a  sound  notion. 
I'll  think  it  over  and  have  a  talk  with  the 
kid." 

Evidently  he  did  think  it  over,  and  the 
result  was  acquiescence  in  the  desire  of 
Sadie.  Langden  was  the  first  to  com- 
municate the  news  to  her. 

"Dan  signed  me  to-day,"  he  told  her. 
"The  salary  doesn't  amount  to  anything, 
and  there's  nothing  to  prevent  him  ship- 
ping me  when  he  takes  the  notion  to  do  so, 
but,  anyway,  I've  got  inside  and  can  put  on 
a  real  big  league  outfit.  I'll  bet  it  wakes 
them  up  out  at  Forest  Glade.  My  dad 
swore  I'd  as  much  chance  of  reaching  the 
moon  in  a  balloon  as  of  making  the  Chester 
team.  I  guess  he'll  be  pop-eyed  when  he 
gets  my  wire.  He's  always  been  in  the 
woods  or  round  about  the  far  lands  lum- 
bering or  prospecting,  or  something  like 
that,  and  he  kind  o'  hated  my  coming 
down  here.  I'm  the  one  kid  he  has,  but 
I'd  set  my  mind  on  it  and  so  I  came. 
When  he  finds  out  that  I've  made  good  he'll 
be  satisfied,  and  maybe  I'll  be  the  same. 
You  like  to  make  good  in  what  you  set 
out  after.  I  don't  wish  Sam  Conner  any 
hard  luck,  but  I  surely  would  like  to  get 
into  a  real  game.  Still  if  I've  to  do  a 
long  spell  of  bench-warming  I'll  be  no 
worse  off  than  the  boys  who've  come  be- 
fore me." 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  season  little 
was  seen  of  Ira,  who  was  away  filling 
an  umpiring  assignment  on  a  distant  part 
of  the  circuit.  A  month  had  gone  by 
before  he  showed  up,  and  this  time  it  was 
to  undertake  a  spell  of  duty  in  Chester 
games.  He  was,  if  possible,  less  popular 
in  the  place  in  which  he  was  known  than  in 
remoter  parts.  To  his  astonishment  he 
found  Sadie  evidencing  an  inclination  to 
let  byegones  be  byegones.  She  was 
cordial  in  her  welcome  and  he  began  right 
away  to  blame  himself  for  his  impulsive 
anger  against  the  busher.  Still  he  felt 
an  accentuated  grudge  against  Dan 
MacCarty,  whose  jocoseness  had  led  to  the 
mischief.  Between  Dan  and  Ira  there 
was  no  cordiality  whatever.  He  seldom 
officiated  in  the  Chester  games  without 
having  a  furious  run-in  with  the  home 
team's  peppery  manager,  which  often 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  Dan  from  the 
grounds.  If  Tarte  could  give  the  Chester 
crowd  a  raw  deal  it  seemed  to  satisfy  him 
and  the  home  lot  got  to'  know  it  and 
reciprocated  the  enmity. 

The  very  first  day  on  which  he  officiated, 
he  and  Dan  came  to  hot  words  and  Dan 
was  promptly  chased  for  an  ebullition 
that  another  umpire]  would  have  passed 
over.  The  Chester  team  lost  as  a  result.  The 
game  on  the  following  day  began  with  a 
hold-over  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
players.  Dan  held  himself  in  check  fairly 
well,  knowing  what  the  result  would  be  if 
he  gave  Tarte  half  a  chance.  This  time 
the  game  was  as  strenuously  fought  as  on 
the  previous  day.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventh,  the  enemy  were  leading — three 
to  two — but  showing  signs  of  faltering  in 
the  box,  while  the  Chester  pitcher,  after 
starting  poorly  and  letting  in  runs,  had 
tightened  up  and  was  pitching  unhittable 
ball.  With  two  of  the  foe  out  in  the 
eighth,  the  batter  scratched  a  hit  and  made 
first.  The  next  man  bunted  poorly  in  the 
direction  of  third  base,  the  fielder  fumbled 
an  instant  but  whipped  to  first,  beating 
the  runner  as  it  seemed  by  a  full  step. 
To  the  utter  amazement  of  everybody  on 
the  field  Tarte  declared  the  man  safe. 
There  was  a  yell  of  indignant  protest  from 
the  stands,  and  the  wrathful  players 
surged  around  him  with  yelps  of  fury. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  go  far.  Picking 
out  Conner  and  two  others  who  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  home  team's  batting, 
Tarte  summarily  put  them  out  of  the  game. 
There  was  a  louder  roar  of  rage  from  the 
crowd,  and  a  movement  began  that  might 
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WHEN  buying  a  piano  a  woman  asks  for  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  piano.    She  knows  before  she  buys 
it  just  what  kind  of  a  piano  she  wants  and  why. 

It  is  just  as  important  in  buying  grass  rugs  to 
insist  on  getting  the  genuine  CREX.  There  is  the 
same  relative  difference  in  tone  and  quaUty. 

CREX  rugs  are  sanitary  and  made  to  withstand 
ordinarily  hard  usage  on  any  floor.  Easily  cleaned 
without  beating  they  lighten  the  burden  of  house- 
keeping while  their  low  cost  makes  them  particu- 
larly desirable. 

Solid  and  beautifully  blended  colors  in  a  wide 
range  of  patterns  to  harmonize  with  room  decora- 
tions. I      i 

Beware  of  imitations,  some  of  which  are  even 
made  of  split  or  crushed  straw.  Buy  CREX  rugs — 
the  popular  favorite  in  millions  of  homes — they'll 
please  you. 

CREX  is  easily  said  and  easily  read.  The  name 
woven  in  the  side  binding  provides  an  ineffaceable 
identification  mark. 

Handtomely  illu$lraied  catalog  thawing  actual  colora 
and  »IM»  of  tha  thret  CREX  weaoet—DE  LUXE 
HERRINGBONE  and  REGULAR  -mailed  free  on  requett 

CREX  CARPET  CO.,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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You  Save  Middlemen's  Profits 

when  you  order 


Guaranteed 


By  Mail ''Direct  from 
Trapper  to  Wearer" 

Because  we  buy  the  Raw  Furs 
direct  from  the  trappers  for  cash. 
Then  we  select  the  best  and  make 
them  up  into  beautiful  Hallam  Guar- 
anteed Fur  Garments,  which  we  sell 
direct  by  mail  to  you. 

This  doe3  away  with  all  middlemen's 
profits  and  expenses,  so  that  Hallam's 
prices  are  very  low. 

No  matter  where  you  live  in  Canada 
you  can  take  advantage  of  our  mail 
order  service,  the  prices  are  the  same 
to  everybody — everywhere.  You  are 
sure  of  satisfaction,  for  Hallam's  guar- 
antee is  to  satisfy  or  refund  the  money. 
No  questions  are  asked.  You  are  the 
only  judge. 


Hallam's  1921  Book  of  Fur 
Fashions.  In  this  beautifully  il- 
lustrated book  you  will  find  what  leading  people  will 
be  wearing  this  season.  The  articles  are  illustrated 
from  genuine  photographs  of  Hallam  Furs,  Coats  and 
Sets  as  they  really  appear  on  live  people.  The  book 
contains  48  pages  and  is  crammed  full  with  bargains 
from  cover  to  cover.  Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 
It  will  be  gladly  mailed  free  on  request. 


The  coat  or  motT  illustrated  here  will  be  promptly  sent  you  on 
receipt  of  money— satiitactiou  guaranteed  or  money  relundea. 

Address  in  full  m  balow 


..invitect 
(Department  No.  664)  TORONTO 

The  Largest  in  our  Line  in  Canada 


Handsome  coat  of  Bndson  Co- 
ney, trimmed  with  finest  Na- 
tural Australian  Opossum.  It 
Is  36  ins.  lone;  lined  with  silk 
poplin  and  finished  with  sailor 
shawlcollarand  full  belt.  The 
Opossum  trimminK  contrasts 
beautifully  with  rich  black  fur 
and  makes  a  lovely  garment. 
II 230.  Delivered  to  you$247.SO 

Australian  Opossum  Muff  to 
match,  melon  shape,  lined  with 
velvet  and  a  soft  down  bed. 
Crmplete  with  cord  and  rinir. 
M2!l.  Delivered  to  you  $49.50 
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Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Sheetings  and  Pillow  Cottons 

are  the  world's  standard  of  quality,  durability  and  sound  value  for  the  money 

and  have  been  so  accepted  for  more  than  a  century. 

You  can  get  Horrockses'  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  in  all  standard  sizes;  and 
Horrockses'  Sheetings  and  Pillow  Cottons  in  all  weights  and  widths. 

Look,  for  the  name  "HORROCKSES"  on  the  selvedge. 

For  name  of  nearest  store  carrying    HORROCKSES'    Cottons,    Longcloths, 
Nainsooks,  etc.,  write 

JOHN  E.  RITCHIE,    Canadian  Agent,         Made  h\)  HORROCKSES,  CREWDSON  &  CO 

591  St.  Catherine  Street  Weal,  LimiteJ  '' 

Rr.„.-V...  ■    T«.„    ,"''j\7  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Manchester.  England.  37 


(■a.siiy  have  ended  in  riot,  but  Dan  Mac- 
Carty  kept  his  head,  and  with  voice  and 
gesture  kept  the  crowd  back. 

The  game  proceeded,  the  innings  closing 
with  the  striking  out  of  the  next  batter  up, 
three  emergency  men  having  been  hurried 
into  the  field  to  take  the  places  of  the  dismi.^ 
sed  men.  The  man  who  had  been  assigned 
to  Conner's  place  at  bat  and  in  center  field 
was  an  old-timer,  slow  in  the  field  and  long 
past  his  best  with  the  bat.  Before  sending 
his  batter  up,  the  game  was  halted  a  mom- 
ent or  two  to  enable  MacCarty  to  make 
more  deliberate  disposition  of  his  batting 
reserves.  He  looked  about  him  desperate- 
ly. The  soul  had  gone  out  of  his  batting 
order,  and  three  runs  were  wanted  to  win. 
The  first  man  up  strange  to  relate  singled 
and  the  man  who  followed  him  bunted 
safely  amid  the  yells  of  the  thoroughly 
excited  mob.  A  short  single  advanced 
the  runners  filling  the  bases,  the  man  on 
third  being  held  there  by  a  quick  return  to 
the  plate.  The  player  who  had  taken 
Conner's  place  was  moving  up  to  the  plate, 
swinging  a  couple  of  bats  in  his  hand.  He 
was  nearly  at  the  catcher's  elbow  when 
Dan,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  called 
him  back.  Then  he  gave  a  look  at  the 
busher,  Langden,  who  was  waiting  in 
hungry  silence  for  the  word,  but  scarcely 
hoping  to  hear  it. 

"Langden  bats  for  Davis,"  he  called  to 
■  the  umpire  who  bawled  the  announcement 
to  the  throng.     "Go  to  it,  kid." 

Dan  had  a  way  with  him  even  in  the 
moments  of  wrath  and  perturbation,  and 
the  behest  and  the  slap  on  the  back  he  gave 
young  Joe  did  the  latter  almost  as  much 
good  as  the  smiling  nod  he  received  from  a 
small,  pretty  girl  who  was  sitting  a  few 
rows  above  the  home  players'   dug-out. 

"Right  from  the  bushes,  something 
the  squirrels  missed,"  shouted  a  facetious 
coach  from  the  enemy  bench  to  the  rattled 
pitcher. 

Down  whizzed  the  ball,  breaking  sharp- 
ly in  and  splitting  the  plate. 

"Strike  one,"  boomed  the  umpire,  who 
had  not  forgotten  Langden  and  his  effront- 
ery in  the  matter  of  Sadie. 

Again  streaked  the  white  missile,  this 
time  high  and  a  trifle  outside. 

"Ball  one." 

The  next  ball  was  just  as  wide,  passing 
clearly  outside. 

"Strike  two,"  came  the  decision,  and  a 
babel  of  protest  arose  from  the  angry 
throng,  conscious  of  getting  the  worst  of 
anything    approaching    a    close    decision. 

The  next  came  down  just  wide  of  the 
groove,  waist  high,  fast  and  straight.  The 
bat  swung  with  all  the  batter's  power  back 
of  it. 

"Brack,"  and  the  sound  that  tells  of  the 
cleanly  struck  ball  was  heard  all  over  the 
field.  Away  in  the  direction  of  left  field 
the  speck  of  a  ball  could  be  seen,  low  flying 
but  steadily  rising. 

The  fielder  backed  against  the  wall, 
leaped,  but  far  above  the  outstretched 
hands  the  ball  crossed  the  fence  and  drop- 
ped into  the  road  beyond.  The  foul  line 
was  plainly  marked  on  the  fence,  and  not 
a  spectator  in  the  field  doubted  that  the 
ball  had  fallen  fair.  With  the  crack  of  the 
bat  the  runners  had  started,  only  to  be 
waved  back  by  the  umpire. 

"Foul  ball,"  he  barked. 

A  yell  of  fury  went  up  from  the  throng. 
Dan  Macfarty  came  rushing  from  the 
dug-out,  grim  murder  in  his  eye,  and  a 
furious  altercation  ensued  that  resulted 
in  the  banishment  of  Dan  for  the  second 
day  in  succession.  Tarte  stood  as  con- 
sciously proud  of  his  work  as  Ajax  defying 
the  lightning,  Athanasius  against  the 
world.  The  police  and  some  of  the  cooler 
heads  among  the  crowd  stayed  the  rush 
of  the  mob,  and  nothing  beyond  the 
hurling  of  a  few  pop-bottles  in  the  direction 
of  the  official  took  place. 

Again  Langden  faced  the  pitcher,  the 
latter  plainly  unnerved  by  the  mal- 
treatment of  his  last  offering  and  perhaps 
disturbed  by  the  frantic  shouts  of  the 
hostile  mob.  Fast  and  straight  down  the 
groove  came  the  ball.  Again  the  bat  swung 
with  the  lusty  power  of  the  young  busher 
back  of  it.  Again  the  crack  of  the  cleanly 
hit  ball,  and  a  roar  of  exultation  burst 
forth  like  a  thundering  salvo  of  artillery. 
Higher  and  higher  the  ball  climbed, 
directly  over  the  head  of  centre  field, 
clearing  the  outer  wall  and  disappearing 
from  sight.  Two  home  runs  from  two 
successive  balls  by  the  same  player. 
Four  runs  chalked  up  and  what  looked 
like  certain  defeat  turned  into  probable 
victory. 

The  cheering  was  still  continuing  when 


the  game  ended  without  further  addition 
to  the  score. 

THE  winning  of  the  game  saved  Tarte' 
and  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  hotel 
unmolested.  Sadie,  having  had  the  aftpr- 
noon  off,  was  on  evening  duty.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  the  lobby  he  sought  her,  as 
surest  refuge  from  the  angry  men  who  were 
chatting  over  the  events  of  the  day.  Sadie 
was  busy  with  her  evening  papers  and  had 
neither  word  nor  welcoming  smile  for  hira. 
Doubtless  he  read  in  her  face  the  finality 
of  her  decision. 

"It  was  duty,"  he  pleaded  when  he  had 
drawn  her  attention. 

"Our  acquaintance  is  ended,  Mr.  Tarte," 
she  replied.  , 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  lobby  when  in 
came  Dan  MacCarty  with  a  tall  elderly 
man  whom  Sadie  did  not  know.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  familiar  about  him, 
but  just  what  it  was  she  could  not  tell. 

"This  is  Mr.  Langden,  Joe's  father. 
Miss  Sadie  Macdonald,  Mr.  Langden," 
said  Dan  by  way  of  introduction. 

"Joe  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  best 
of  hands,"  said  Mr.  Langden,  shaking  the 
offered  hand.  "I  came  down  from  the 
North,  landing  here  this  morning.  Ever 
since  Joe  left  I've  been  planning  to  drop 
in  and  see  him,  hoping  that  he'd  have  got 
over  his  fancy  for  ball  playing  and  would 
be  ready  to  come  back  and  buckle  down  to 
work.  Not  that  he  ever  was  a  slacker, 
nor  because  I've  anything  against  baseball 
as  a  business,  but  you  see  Joe's  my  only 
son,  and  I'm  a  busy  man,  with  a  whole 
lot  of  things  on  my  hands,  and  I  can  use 
Joe  better,  I  hope,  than  professional  ball 
can.  This  business  of  mine  will  come  to 
him  one  of  these  days,  so  you  can  figure 
up  how  I  feel.  I'd  hoped  that  he  would 
have  fallen  down  on  the'job,  but  it  looks 
as  if  I  hoodooed  my  own  chances  by  com- 
ing. A  game  like  that  would  turn  any 
lad's  head.  There  he  is  coming  in  at  the 
door." 

Instinctively  Joe's  gaze  was  turned  to 
where  he  might  possibly  see  Sadie.  There 
was  a  welcoming  cheer  raised  for  him  as  he 
came  into  the  lobby,  but  he  passed  on, 
with  a  smiling  nod,  toward  the  news- 
stand. 

"Hello,  father!"  he  greeted  Mr.  Langden. 
"When  did  you  drop  in?" 

"In  time  to  see  that  crazy  ball  game," 
answered  the  father.  "Got  a  fair  conceit 
of  yourself,  I  guess." 

"Always  had,  so  you  used  to  say,"  Joe 
replied. 

"I  was  praying  you'd  strike  out,  and 
miss  every  fly  that  came  to  you,"  said  the 
father. 

"No  place  like  home  for  real  sympathy," 
laughed  Joe. 

"Because  then  I  thought  you  might 
quit  trying  to  play  and  get  back  to  work," 
said  the  elder  man.  "I'm  run  off  my  feet 
with  work  and  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  used 
to  be.  These  three  and  twenty  years 
I've  been  planning  how  I  could  ease  up 
and  run  in  double  instead  of  single  harness 
before  very  long.  It's  quite  a  bit  of  a 
disappointment,  Miss  Sadie  and  Mr. 
MacCarty." 

"I'm  sure  it  must  be,"  said  Sadie 
sympathetically. 

"That's    right,"    corroborated    Dan. 

Astonished  to  find  support  in  such 
unexpected  quarters,  Mr.  Langden  urged 
matters. 

"What   about   it,   Joe?"    he   inquired. 

"I  can't  see  how  you  can  hesitate," 
intervened  Sadie.  "A  game  is  but  a  game, 
and  there  are  bigger  things." 

"It's  a  wise  man  who  knows  how  to 
stop  when  things  are  at  the  top  of  the  tide, 
Joe,"  observed  Dan.  "Once  at  bat, 
One  Run,  One  Hit,  One  Home  Run. 
Two  chances  in  the  field,  both  taken,  no 
error.  One  thousand  per  cent,  both 
ways.  Pity  to  spoil  a  record  like  that, 
The  only  perfect  average  on  record.  "Talk 
about  making  good!  That's  something 
on  the  books  for  ever." 

"It  does  look  pretty  good,"  Joe  agreed. 

"Then  you'll  come  along,  Joe?"  his 
father  asked. 

"What   about  it,   Sadie?"   Joe   asked. 

"Why,  of  course  you'll  go,"  she  replied. 

"I  might,"  mused  Joe  reflectively.  "I've 
broken  in,  and  I  can't  beat  the  record  as  it 
stands.  If  you  say  you'll  come  along, 
Sadie,  I'll  settle  it  here  and  now." 

THE   color  deepened   in   Sadie's  face; 
for  once  in  her  life  she  was  a  little  at  a" 
loss  for  words. 

"If  you,  Dad,  and  you,  Dan,  will  drift  off 
a  bit  and  let  Sadie  and  me  have  a  fe^ 
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•CANADIAN 
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CANADIAN 
PEOPLE 


The  Price  of  Shoes 

vs. 

The  Price  of  Other  Things 
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T  has  been  said  that  "comparisons  are  odious/' 

And  so  they  are — as  a  rule. 

But  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  stated  that  shoe, prices  are 
"excessive"  or  "ridiculous,"  that  we  feel  justified  in  making 
a  comparison  between  the  present  price  of  shoes  and  the 
price  of  some  other  things  that  we  buy. 

The  following  prices  are  from  Government  statistics  and 
cover  the  period  from  January,  1914,  to  January,  1920, 

Advance  in  price  of  Iron  and  Steel  -        -        •  124  per  cent> 

Average  wholesale  advance  in  all  commodities  146.4    " 

Advance  in  price  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables         •  153.2    " 

Advance  \ii  price  of  Textiles     •  '  -        •  206.2 

Advance  in  price  of  Western  Grains         •        •  259.6     " 

Advance  in  price  of  boots  and  slioes         •        •  118.2    " 

Shoe  prices  had  to  increase— naturally.  The  price  of  every- 
thing that  enters  into  a  pair  of  shoes  has  gone  up  tremen- 
dously in  late  years.  For  instance,  hides  have  advanced 
154.6  per  cent,  in  six  years.  One  of  the  principal  materials 
used  in  making  fine  shoes  has  advanced  5004  in  the  same 
period.  In  fact,  there  is  no  single  commodity  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  that  has  not  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  late  years. 

But  in  spiie  of  this  a  close  margin  of  profits,  efficient  manu- 
facturing methods,  and  keen  domestic  competition,  has 
resulted  in  lower  prices  than  the  above  advances  would  seem 
to  make  inevitable. 

These  comparisons  will  show  why  shoe  prices  are  higher — 
they  have  simply  followed  in  the  wake  of  general  advancing 
prices. 

But,  in  Canada,  they  are  neither  "excessive"  nor  "rWX;ulous," 
but  proportionately  lower  than  most  other  things. 

The  Sboe  Industry  in  Canada  is  an  efficient  and  competent  one — 
making  shoes  for  the  (inadian  people  which,  grade  for  grade,  are  as 
low,  or  lower  in  price,  as  shoes  obtainable  in  any  Country. 

Canada  product*  footwear  of  every  desirable  type,  and  of 
standard  quality  in  all  grades.  When  you  bay  Made  in  Canada 
Footwear  you  are  assured,  at  fair  prices  always,  of  the  utmost 
that     modern     skill     can    produce    in    Comfort,    Service    and     Style. 


words  things  might  be  fixed.  When  I 
plan  to  quit  Chester  I've  a  fancy  for  a 
souvenir  beside  a  club  badge,"  said  Joe 
boldly. 

"Take  your  own  time  over  a  talk  like 
that,  son,"  said  Mr.  Langden.  "It 
sounds  to  me  like  the  brainiest  thing  I've 
heard  from  you  this  long  while.  Come  on, 
Dan,  let's  go  somewhere  while  the  con- 
ference takes  place." 

There  was  a  deep  silence  after  the  two 
had  gone  off,  unbroken  for  several  minutes. 
Sadie  had  lost  her  habitual  ea,se  of  manner, 
and  Joe  seemed  as  if  he  found  it  hard  work 
to  make  a  start. 

"Shut  up  the  darn  stand,  Sadie,"  he  said 
at  last.  "Leave  the  papers  and  magazines 
for  anybody  who  may  want  them.  I'll 
buy  the  lot.  I'll  bet  you  haven't  had  a 
bite  of  dinner,  now  have  you?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  strangely 
shy  smile. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to.  They 
might  fire  me.  But — I'm  real  hungry,  so 
I'll  take  a  chance,"  she  replied. 

So  they  shut  up  shop  at  a  scandalously 
early  hour  and  went  off  to  dinner.  It  was 
a  long  drawn-out  meal,  for  there  were 
lots  of  things  to  talk  over,  back  of  the 
rubber  plants  and  palms.  After  it  was 
finished  they  went  out,  but  the  latest  fit 
of  "The  Miseries  of  Maud"  had  no  drawing 
power  over  them  this  time.  They  went 
into  the  Park  and  had  a  one-reel  per- 
formance all  to  themselves  entitled  "Sym- 
pathetic Sadie  and  the  Jubilation  of  Joe." 
By  the  time  it  was  over  the  Chester 
Baseball  Club  had  lost  a  phenomenal 
busher,  Sadie  and  Joe  had  made  a  trade, 
and  Mr.  Langden,  millionaire  lumberman, 
had  a  son  for  a  partner. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  to  acquaint 
Dan  and  the  waiting  parent  of  the  decision 
of  the  conference,  they  met  Tarte.  He 
gave  them  an  umpirieal  scowl  as  they  went 
by.  Before  the  end  of  the  season  he  was 
dropped  from  the  roster  of  umpires,  and 
devoted  his  energies  henceforth  to  the 
foreclosing  business,  which  was  about  the 
job  to  which  he  fairly  belonged. 
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The  Parts  Men  Play 

Continued  from  page  23 

"Anywheres,  Mas'r  Dick." 

"You  mean — to  escape?" 

"Precisely  so,  sir." 

For  a  moment  his  pulses  beat  furiously 
with  hope;  but  the  realisation  of  what  it 
meant  for  the  old  groom  killed  it  like  a 
sudden  frost.  "No,  Mathews,"  he  whisper- 
ed. "It  isn't  fair  to  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  escape.  Give  me  your  hand — 
I  want  to  say  good-bye." 

For  answer,  the  imperturbable  Mathews 
moved  off  again,  and,  in  a  soft  but  most  un-  , 
musical  bass,  sang  the  second  verse  about 
the  amorous  coachman  and  the  susceptible 
turnkey's  daughter.     Dick  listened — hang- . 
ing  greedily  on  every  little  sound  with  its  |i 
atmosphere  of  Roselawn.  ' 

"Mas'r  Dick."     Mathews  had  returned. ; 
"No  argifyin'  won't  get  you  nowhere.     If ; 
I  have  to  knock  you  atwj;it  the  ears  and  i 
drag  you  out  by  the  'eels,  you're  comin' ' 
out  of  that  there  stall  to-night.     I  aint 
goin'  for  to  see  a  Durwent  made  a  target  of. 
No,  sir;  not  if  I  have  to  blow  the  whole 
army  up  and  them  frog-eaters  along  with 
'em.     Close  that  door,  Mas'r  Dick.    I've 
got  a  contrairy  temper,  and  can't  stand  no 
argifyin'    like.     Close    that    door,    sir." 

ALMOST  crazed  with  excitement,  Dick 
strode  about  the  hut.  Even  if  he 
were  to  get  away,  the  chances  of  capture 
were  overwhelming.  But — to  be  shot  in 
an  open  fight  for  freedom!  That  would  be 
a  thousand  times  better  than  death  by  an 
open  grave.  Freedom!  The  word  was 
intoxication.  To  breathe  the  air  of  heaven 
once  again — to  feel  the  canopy  of  the  stars 
— to  smell  the  musk  of  flowers  and  new 
grass!  If  only  for  an  hour;  yet  what  an 
hour! 

And  then  the  chance,  remote,  but  still 
within  the  realm  of  possibility,  of  reaching 
the  front  line,  where  men  died  like  men. 
Of  all  the  desires  he  had  ever  known,  none 
ever  gripped  him  like  the  longing  for  battle, 
where  death  and  honor  were  inseparable. 

But  once  more  the  thought  of  Mathews 
chilled  his  purpose.  It  would  mean  penal 
servitude  or  worse  for  the  old  groom,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  be  the  means  of  ruining 
him  for  his  faithfulness.  He  could  not  ' 
stoop  so  low  as  that. 
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These  and  a  hundred  similar  thoughts 
flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he  was  no 
nearer  their  solution  when  the  door  was 
opened  and  a  sergeant  shouted  a  command. 
He  started.  For  a  second  he  thought  that 
dawn  might  be  breaking,  and  that  his 
hour  had  arrived;  but  an  officer  came  up  the 


t« 


hide  here,  sir,  in  this  stubble.  Lean  on 
me,  Mas'r  Dick — that's  the  way.  Now, 
sir,  for  England,  'ome,  and  beauty." 
Struggling  to  retain  his  consciousness, 
Dick  limped  beside  the  old  servitor,  until, 
gaining  the  hill,  they  saw  an  abandoned 
cornfield.     There  was  a  roll  of  guns  as  they 


"*         "Ti^„or,,t>,;„„..ii.;„if9'.  the  dense  blackness  of  the  night  a  few 


'Everything  all  right?' 
"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"Where's  the  chaplain?" 
"He'll  be  back  directly,  sir." 
"Food    all    right — everything    possible 
being  done  for  you?" 

"I  have  no  complaints,  sir." 

'        In  the  light  of  the  lamp  held  by  the 

sergeant  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

»n'n  -'ii  Without  saying  anything  more,  the  officer 

01 1  tall «  glanced  about  the  hut.     "That  will  do, 

':  sergeant.     Good-night." 

"Good-night,  sir,"  answered  Durwent. 
The  officer  had  hardly  reached  the  door, 
where  the  sergeant  had  preceded  him  with 
the  light,  when  he  turned  back  impulsively 
and  put  out  his  hand.  "I  suppose  this 
sort  of  thing  is  necessary,"  he  said  hoarsely; 
"but  it'sa  damned  rotten  affair  altogether." 
They  clasped  hands;  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  the  officer  left  the  hut. 

"Take     every     precaution,     sergeant," 

Dick  heard  him  say;  "and  send  a  runner 

to    the   chaplain   with    my    compliments. 

Tell  him  he  must  not  leave  the  prisoner." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Silence  again — and  the  crunching  of  the 
sentries'  heels  on  the  sparsely  sprinkled 
gravel.  The  ordeal  was  becoming  un- 
bearable. Dick  feared  the  passing  of  the 
minutes  which  would  bring  back  the  chap- 
lain, and  yet  every  minute  seemed  an 
eternity.  The  conflict  ravaged  his  very 
soul.  Was  he  to  take  the  chance  offered 
him  by  the  strangest  trick  of  Destiny,  or 
remain  and  die  like  a  rat  caught  in  a  trap? 
"Mas'r  Dick." 

'T*HE  door  was  quietly  opened.     The  old 

-*-  groom's  hand  fell  on  his  arm  and  drew 
him  firmly  outwards.  He  tried  to  pull 
back,  but  with  unexpected  strength  the 
older  man  exerted  his  pressure,  until  he 
found  him.self  outside. 

It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  a 
yard  ahead  of  him  as  Mathews,  retaining 
his  grip  on  Dick's  arm,  led  him  towards  the 
road.  They  were  nearly  clear  of  the  field 
when  the  groom  stopped  abruptly,  and 
they  lay  flat  on  the  ground.  It  was  the 
orderly  officer  and  the  sergeant  returning 
from  the  inspection  of  a  hut  some  distance 
off. 

"Sentry."  The  officer  had  paused  op- 
pceite  the  hut  where  the  prisoner  had  been. 

"Yes,  sir,"  came  the  answer  from  the 
soldier  still  on  guard  at  the  other  door. 

"Has  the  chaplain  returned?" 

"Not  yet,  sir." 

With  an  impatient  exclamation,  the 
officer  went  on  towards  the  village;  and, 
gaining  their  feet,  the  two  men  reached 
the  road. 

"There's  a  path  alongside,  sir,"  whisper- 
ed Mathews,  "and  you  and  me  is  goin' 
to  put  as  much  terry-firmy  atwixt  this 
village  and  us  as  our  four  legs  can  do. 
Now,  sir,  we're  off." 

With  lowered  heads,  they  broke  into  a 
run.  Stumbling  over  unseen  stones,  lacer- 
ating their  hands  and  faces  against  bushes 
which  overhung  the  path,  they  ran  on  into 
the  dark.  Once  a  staff  car  passed  them, 
and  they  huddled  in  a  ditch;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  they  were  up 
again.  Unless  they  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  run  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
military  police  the  night  was  offering  every 
chance  of  success.  A  barking  dog  warned 
them  that  they  had  come  to  the  outskirts 
of  another  village.  Leaving  the  road,  they 
circled  the  place  by  tortuously  making 
their  way  through  uneven  fields,  until 
they  thought  it  safe  once  more  to  take  the 
path.  On  they  ran— pa.st  silent  fields— 
by  streams —by  murky  swamps. 

Towards  dawn  Dick  was  faint  with 
fatigue.  The  ordeal  of  the  last  month 
had  cruelly  sapped  his  vitality,  and  as  he 
ran  he  found  himself  stumbling  to  his 
knees. 

"Hold  hard,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  who 
was  leading.  "Another  mile  or  so,  and 
you  and  me,  sir,  will  breathe  ourselves 
proper." 

Only  another  mile— but  a  mile  of  utter 
anguish.  Twice  Dick  fell,  and  the  second 
time  he  could  not  rise  Without  assistance. 

"Mas'r    Dick,"    pleaded     the    groom, 

ook  ee,  sir.  Up  yonder  hill  somewheres 
about  I  knows  there  is  a  cornfield,  for  I 
have  noted  it  many  a  time.     We  can't 


night 
streaks  of    gray  could  be    seen  towards 
the  east. 

VI^ITHOUT  a  sound,  Dick  sank  to  the 
*  ^  ground  in  complete  exhaustion.  The 
groom  unstrapped  his  own  greatcoat, 
which  had  been  carried  rolled  and  covered 
the  lad  with  it.  Taking  a  thermos  bottle 
from  his  haversack,  he  poured  some  hot 
tea  between  Dick's  lips,  and  saw  a  little 
glow  of  warmth  creep  into  the  cheeks. 
"Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "take  a  bit  o'  this 
sandwich.  'Ave  another  swig  o'  the  tea. 
Bless  my  heart,  sir,  won't  them  fellers 
be  surprised  when  they  finds  as  how  they 
aint  got  no  corpse  for  their  funeral?  That's 
better,  sir.  I  will  say  about  army  tea  that 
even  if  it  aint  what  my  old  woman  would 
make,  it's  rare  strong,  Mas'r  Dick,  rare 
strong  and  powerful,  likewise  and  sim'lar." 
"Mathews,"  said  Dick  weakly,  "how  was 
it — you  were  on  guard — last  night?  Was 
it  just  an  accident?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Just  a  accident.  Well,  not 
precisely  a  accident  neither,  sir.  I  be 
what  the  War  Office  calls  'a  headquarter 
troop,'  and  do  odd  jobs  behind  the  lines. 
Sometimes  I  dig  graves,  and  other  times  I 
be  a  officer's  servant,  and  likewise  do  a 
turn  of  sentry-go.  Well,  sir,  when  I  heard 
that  you  was  a  prisoner  and  were  goin'  for 
to  be  shot,  I  persuades  the  corp'l  to  put  me 
on  guard,  exchangin'  a  diggin'  job  with  a 
bloke  by  the  name  o'  Griggs,  so  as  not  to 
incermode  the  records  o'  the  War  Office. 
That's  all,  sir.  There  I  were,  and  here  we 
be,  and  arter  you've  had  a  sleep  you  and  me 
will  have  a  jaw  on  our  immed'ate  future. 
'Ave  a  good  snooze,  Mas'r  Dick,  and  I'll 
keep  an  eye  trimmed  on  the  road." 

With  the  same  boyishness  he  had  shown 
that  night  in  Selwyn's  rooms,  Dick  put  out 
his  hand  and  pressed  the  old  groom's  arm. 
With  a  paternal  air,  Mathews  patted  the 
hand  with  his  own  and  reached  for  his 
pipe,  explaining  that  he  would  steal  a 
smoke  before  daylight.  But  the  lad  did 
not  hear  him.  He  was  lost  in  a  deep, 
dreamless  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  Fight  for  the  Bridge 

TT  WAS  nearly  noon  when  the  tired 
-••  youth  awoke.  He  looked  wonderingly 
about,  and  there  was  a  haunting  fear  in  his 
light  eyes,  like  those  of  a  stag  that  dreads 
the  hunters.  From  the  north  there  came 
the  sound  of  drum-fire,  a  weird,  almost 
tedious  rhythm  of  guns  working  at  a 
feverish  pace;  and  the  near-by  road  was  a 
mass  of  jumbled  traffic.  Ambulances, 
supply-wagons,  field-artillery,  lorries,  with 
jingling  harness  or  snorting  engines — 
streams  of  vehicles  moved  slowly  up  and 
down  their  channel.  At  a.  reckless  speed 
motor-cyclists,  carrying  urgent  messages, 
swerved  through  it  all;  and  in  the  ditches 
that  ran  alongside,  refugees  were  stumbling 
on,  fleeing  from  the  new  terror,  their 
crouching,  misshapen  figures  like  players 
from  a  grotesque  drama  of  the  Macabre. 

"The  sausage-eaters,"  said  Mathews 
philosophically,  "must  be  feelin'  their 
oats,  sir." 

At  the  sound  of  the  familiar  voice  the 
fear  passed  from  Dick's  face.  Memory 
had  returned,  and  he  smiled,  though  his 
body  trembled  as  if  with  a  chill.  "I'm 
starved,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  nothing 
with  me.     How  long  did  I  sleep,  Mathews? 

"Pretty  near  seven  hours,  Mas'r  Dick. 
Here  you  are,  sir— feeding-time,  and  the 
bugle's  went." 

He  handed  Durwent  a  sandwich,  which 
the  young  man  devoured  ravenously, 
washing  it  down  with  some  cold  tea. 
Mathews  also  munched  at  a  sandwich, 
and  through  the  corn-stalks  they  watched 
the  two  currents  of  war-traffic  eddying 
past  each  other.  There  was  a  roar  of 
engines  behind  them,  and,  flying  low,  a 
formation  of  sixteen  British  aeroplanes 
made  in  a  straight  line  for  the  battle  area. 

With  a  map  which  the  groom  had 
thoughtfully  borrowed  from  an  officer  the 
previous  day,  they  managed  to  gain  fairly 
accurate  information  as  to  their  position. 
By  calculation  they  figured  out  that  they 
had  travelled  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
during  the  night,  and,  identifying  the  main 
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You  Bake  and  Serve 

in  the  Same  Pyrex  Dish 

WHEN  you  see  through  PYREX  that  your 
baking  is  done,  just  lift  the  PYREX  dish 
out  of  the  oven  and  set  it  on  the  table. 

You  don't  have  to  muss  up  the  food  by  changing 
it  from  pan  to  dish.  PYREX  serves  it  hot  from 
the  oven  in  all  its  appetizing  glory. 

PYREX 

TRANSPARENT  OVEN  DISHES 
Transform  Plain  Foods 

In  glistening,  golden-hued  PYREX  dishes,  plain 
foods  are  no  longer  common -place  but  have  a 
new  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  appetite. 

Bake  and  serve  in  PYREX  every  meal,  every  day. 
There  are  dishes  for  every  baking  need.  PYREX 
saves  time,  fuel  and  the  need  of  washing  extra  pans. 

PYREX  never  chips  nor  crazes,  and  is  guaranteed 
against  breakage  from  oven  heat.  PYREX 
Never  Grows  Old. 

PYREX  is  the  original  transparent  ovenware. 
Always  look  for  the  PYREX  label  -  and 
the  name  PYREX  stamped    on  each  piece 


Ask  your  dealer  in  housewares  for  the  PYREX  Biwklet. 
"New  Ffirls  Ahuut  Cttokhiff,"  or  send  ua  your  name  and  addretta 
and  we  will  post  it  to  yuii  free. 

Pyrex  Sale*  Division 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 
609  Tioga  Ave.,         Corninir.  N.Y. 
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The  "TROVATORE" 

A  Favorite  Sonora  Model 

The  "Trovatore"  is  richly  simple  in  its  cabinet  de- 
sign. It  has  a  Double  Spring  Motor,  playing  from 
four  to  five  10-inch  Records  with  one  winding,  and 
an  Automatic  Stop.  It  plays  every  make  of  disc 
record  with  the  clear,  golden  Sonora  tone. 
Go    to    your    nearest    dealer    and    ask    to    hear    the 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OT  OUALITV 
CkKAR    AS   A    BELL 


play  a  Piano  Record — the  severest  test  you  can  give 
a  Phonograph.  The  usual  reproduction  is  tinkly  and 
weak — you  will  note  its  warmth  and  fullness  on  the 
Sonora. 

Remember— the  SONORA  is  the  Highest-class  Talk- 
ing Machine  in  the  World.  As  the  result  of  its  clear, 
sweet  tone,  the  Sonora  received  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition,  a  higher  marking  for  tone  quality 
than  that  given  any  other  Phonograph. 

You  pay  no  luxury  tax  on  a  Sonora. 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M"  Ryrie  Bldg.,  TORONTO 


40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 
permanent Silvered  Needles 

.Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles.  They  play  from 
50  to   100  times  without  being  changed. 


Figure  "A"  —  Ordinary 
Steel  Needles  fitting  record 
groove.  It  is  quite  logical 
that  the  ordinary  needle 
becomes  of  larger  diameter  at  the  en- 
gagement point  as  the  needle  wears 
down    (owing    to    its    taper    form )    and 


thus  tends  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  the 
groove  of  the  record. 

Figure  "C" — Sonora  semi-permanent 
needle,  with  para liel  sides,  wh ich  fits 
the^  record  groove  accurately  always 
while  wearing  and  prolongs  life  of 
record. 


Thr—  Grmdum—Lmud—MwHum—Soft 

I.   MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 
Dept,  "M"  RYRIE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 


road  on  which  they  had  come,  saw  that 
after  two  or  three  miles  it  would  take  a 
rectangular  turn  to  the  right,  running 
parallel  to  the  line  of  battle.  Four  iniles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  turning-point  there 
was  a  river,  and  this  the  fugitives  decided 
to  reach  that  night. 

"If  we  can  locate  that,"  said  Dick 
eagerly,  "it  is  bound  to  lead  us  into  the 
French  lines." 

"Werry  good,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  with 
an  air  of  resignation.  His  contempt  for 
maps  and  their  unintelligibility  was  a 
deep-rooted  one,  but  if  his  young  master 
thought  he  could  locate  a  river  with  one, 
he  would  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject until  it  had,  at  least,  been  given  a 
fair  trial. 

"You  see,"  said  Durwent,  '  a  great 
many  of  these  troops  on  the  road  are 
French,  so  when  we  follow  that  route  we 
must  get  into  French  territory." 

"Yezzir,"  said  Mathews  profoundly.  "I 
won't  go  for  to  say  as  'ow  you  mayn't 
be  right.  All  the  same,  Mas'r  Dick,  when 
it  comes  to  enterin'  the  ring  with  them 
sausage-eaters  I'd  rather  'ave  a  dozen 
Lancashire  or  Devon  lads  about  me  than 
all  the  Frenchies  you  could  put  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  aint  that  these  here  spec'mens 
don't  have  a  good  sound  heart  as  far  as 
standing  up  and  taking  knocks  is  concerned 
but  they  be  too  frisky  and  skittish  for  my 
likin'.  I  see  'em  all  waving  their  arms  like 
as  if  a  carriage  and  pair  has  run  away; 
and  talkin'  all  at  once  and  together,  like- 
wise and  sim'lar.  Wot's  more,  they  does  it 
in  a  lingo  that  no  one  can't  go  for  to  make 
out,  not  even  a  Frenchy  hisself,  because 
I  never  see  one  Frog  listenin'  to  another — 
did  you,  sir?  Wot's  more,  sir,  they  gets  all 
of  a  lather  over  things  which  is  only  fit 
for  women-folk  to  worry  on — such  as 
w'ether  a  hen  has  laid  its  egg  reg'lar;  or 
the  coffee,  was  it  black  enough?  From 
wot  I  see  as  puts  a  Frog  in  a  dither,  I  sez 
to  myself  that  if  you  was  to  take  him  to  a 
real  hoss-race,  he'd  never  a'-see'd  the 
finish.  No,  sir;  he'd  be  dead  o'  heart- 
failure  afore  the  hosses  was  off." 

DICK  smiled  at  the  tremendous  serious- 
ness of  the  old  groom,  and  lay  back 
wearily  on  the  ground.  "We  had  better 
both  turn  in  for  another  nap,"  he  said. 
"We'll  need  all  our  strength  to-night,  and 
if  we  stay  awake  we're  sure  to  get  hungry." 

"Werry  sound  advice,  Mas'r  Dick,"  said 
Mathews.  "But  would  I  be  persumin', 
sir,  to  ask  you  a  favor?  I  got  a  letter  yes- 
terday from  my  old  woman,  and  wot  wi' 
her  writing  and  me  being  nought  of  a 
scholar,  I  was  wondering,  Mas'r  Dick,  if 
you  would  just  acquaint  me  with  any  fac's 
that  you  might  think  the  old  girl  would 
like  me  for  to  know." 

"Willingly,"  said  Dick,  taking  a  sealed 
letter  from  the  groom,  who  squatted  sol- 
emnly on  the  ground,  assuming  an  air  of 
deep  contemplation,  as  one  who  has  to 
give  an  opinion  on  a  hitherto  unread 
masterpiece. 

"It  begins,"  said  Dick,  with  some 
difficulty  making  out  the  writing,  which 
waa  extremely  small  in  some  words  and 
very  large  in  others,  and  punctuated  main- 
ly with  blots — "  'Dear  Daddy'  " — 

"That,"  said  Mathews,  "is  conseckens  o' 
me  bein'  sire  to  little  Wellington." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Dick.  "  'Dear  Daddy, 
there  aint  nothing  to  tell  you  Wellington 
has  took  the  mumps  and  the  cat  had  some 
more  kittens'  " — 

"That's  a  werry  remark'ble  cat,"  ob- 
served Mathews.  "I  never  see  a  animal 
so  ambitious.  Wot  does  the  old  girl  say 
Wellington  has  took?" 

"Mumps." 

"By  criky!  I  hope  it  don't  go  'for  to 
make  his  nose  no  bigger.  Wot  a  infant  he 
is!  Mumps.  Go  on,  Mas'r  Dick — the 
old  girl 's  doin' fine." 

"  'The  day,'  "  resumed  Dick — "  '  the 
day   afor   Tuesday   come   last    week'  " — 

"Don't  pull  up,  sir,"  said  Mathews  as 
Dick  paused  to  re-read  the  puzzling  words. 
"You  has  to  take  my  old  woman  at  a  good 
clip  to  get  her  meanin' — but  you'll  find  it 
hid  somewhere,  Mas'r  Dick.  I  never  see 
the  old  girl  come  a  cropper  yet." 

With  this  to  guide  him,  the  reader 
found  his  place  again  with  the  aid  of  a  blot, 
a  half-inch  square,  which  surrounded  the 
first  word.  "  'The  day  afor  Tuesday,'  " 
he  went  on,  "  'come  last  week  Wellington 
and  the  rector's  boy  Charlie  fit.'  " 

"Werry  good,"  said  Mathews  approving- 
ly- 

"  'Wellington's  nose  were  badly  done  in 
and  he  looks  awful  bad  but  the  rector's 
boy'  " — 


"Wot  does  she  say  about  him?"  asked 
Mathews,  staring  into  space. 

"  'The  rector's  boy  could  not  see  out  of 
neither  eye  for  three  days.'  " 

REPRESSING  a  chuckle  by  a  great 
effort,  Mathews  hastily  fumbled  for  his 
corncob  pipe,  and  placing  it  unlit  in  his 
mouth  continued  to  look  into  space  with  a 
face  that  was  almost  purple  from  smother- 
ed exuberance. 

"  'Milord  and  Lady,'  "  resumed  Dick, 
"  'is  just  the  same  and  Milord  always  asks 
how  you  was  and  will  I  remember  him  to 
you.'  " 

"A  thoroughbred — that's  wot  he  is," 
said  Mathews,  apparently  addressing  the 
distant  refugees. 

"  'Miss  Elise  was  heer  last  week  and  is 
that  sweet  grown  that  all  the  woonded 
tommies  fit  with  pillos  to  see  who  wud 
propos  to  her.  There  aint  no  news. 
Bertha  the  skullery  maid  marrid  a  hyland 
soldier  and  they  are  going  for  to  keep  a 
sweet-shop  after  the  war.  Wellington 
sprayned  his  ankil  yesterday  by  clyming 
out  of  the  windo  where  I  had  locked  him  in 
as  he  has  the  mumps.'  " 

"Wot  a  infant!"  commented  Mathews 
admiringly. 

"  'I  am  sending  you  a  parsil  and  a  picter 
of  me  and  Wellington.  We  are  very  lone- 
sum,  daddy,  and  I'll  be  reel  glad  when  the 
war  is  over  and  you  come  back.  It  is 
awful  lonesum  and  Wellington  is  to.  This 
morning  he  cut  his  hand  trying  to  carv 
our  best  chair  into  the  shape  of  a  horse. 
I  am  feeling  fine  and  hope  the  reumatiz 
don't  worry  you  no  more.  With  heeps  of 
love  from  me  and  Wellington,  your  wife, 
Maggie.'  " 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  in  faces  as  the 
young  man  folded  the  letter  and  handed  it 
back.  In  the  countenance  of  the  groom 
there  Was  a  sturdy  pride  in  the  epistolary 
achievement  of  his  wife — a  pride  which  he 
made  a  violent  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
conceal.  In  the  pale,  handsome  face  of  the 
young  aristocrat  there  was  a  whimsical 
pathos.  By  the  picture  conjured  up  in 
the  crudely  written  letter  he  had  seen  his 
parents,  his  sister,  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  groom,  and  the  wife's  faithfulness  and 
cheeriness.  He  had  seen  them,  not  as 
separate  things,  but  hallowed  and  unified" 
by    a    common    sacrifice    for    England. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  his  escape  Dick 
Durwent  regretted  it.  He  could  see  no 
safety  ahead  for  Mathews,  no  matter  how 
long  they  evaded  arrest.  Although  a 
cool,  fretful  wind  was  blowing  over  the 
fields,  the  warm  noon  sun  made  his  eye- 
lids heavy. 

Against  the  wish  of  the  groom,  he  insist- 
ed upon  spreading  the  greatcoat  over  them 
both,  and  in  a  few  minutes  master  and  man 
were   resting  side   by   side   as   comrades. 

"Mathews,"  said  Dick  quietly. 

"Yezzir?" 

"Give  me  your  word  that  if  you  ever 
reach  England  you  will  never  tell  my  fam- 
ily about  this.  They  don't  know  I  am  in 
France,  and — " 

"Mum  as  a  oyster,  sir — that's  the  ticket. 
Werry  good,  Mas'r  Dick.     A  oyster  it  is." 

Ten  minutes  had  passed  without  either 
of  them  speaking,  when  Mathews  partially 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow.  "If  women," 
he  said  ruminatingly,  "was  to  have  votes, 
my  old  girl  would  runforparlyment,sureas 
skittles.  I  wonder  Mas'r  Dick,  if  a  feller 
who  courted  a  girl  in  good  faith,  and  arter  a 
few  years  found  she  were  Prime  Minister 
of  England — would  that  constitoot  grounds 
for  divorce?" 

But  Dick  was  asleep,  and  dreaming  of 
days  when  happiness  was  in  the  air  one 
breathed;  when  brother  and  sister  had 
revelled  in  nature's  carnival  of  seasons. 
After  several  minutes'  contemplation  of 
the  uncertainty  of  married  life,  the  old 
groom  followed  him  into  a  slumber  which 
was  unattended  by  dreams,  but  did  not 
lack  a  sonorous  serenade. 

THE  night  was  streaked  with  tragedy  as 
the  fugitives  stole  to  the  road.  The 
drum-fire  of  the  guns  had  grown  to  a  roar, 
through  which  there  came  the  blast  and 
the  crash  of  siege  artillery,  shaking  the 
earth  to  its  very  foundations,  as  if  the 
gases  of  hell  had  ignited  and  were  bursting 
through.  Like  lightning  striking  low,  the 
night  was  lit  with  flashes  illuminating  the 
fields  and  the  roads  about;  and  shells  were 
screaming  and  whining  through  the  air, 
winged,  blood-sucking  monsters  crying  for 
their  prey.     Across  a  yellow  moon  broken 
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Beans  and  Rice 

4  cups  boiling  water    %  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  rice  2  tablespoons  butter 

1  can  Libby's  Pork  and  Beans 

Cook  rice  in  boiling,  salted  water  un- 
til tender,  drain  and  add  butter. 
Place  the  cooked  rice  on  a  plate  in 
the  form  of  a  circle  and  fill  the  cen- 
ter with  Libby's  Pork  and  Beans. 
This  makes  an  appetizing  and  well- 
balanced  dish 


Beans 


You  too  will  like  this  dinner! 


Piping  hot  rice,  as  delicate  as  little  new  potatoes.  And 
beans — meaty,  mealy  beans  with  the  same  appetizing 
smack  as  good  roast  beef. 

The  beans  come  sauced — if  you  like — a  rich  tomato 
sauce  made  of  ripe,  high  flavored  tomatoes.  It's  a  sauce 
to  make  the  whole  meal  go ! 

Libby's  Pork  and  Beans  will  take  the  place  of  meat  for 
any  home  dinner.  Beans  are  rich  in  the  protein  strength 
that  meat  gives  and  Libby's  Beans  are  chosen  for  their 
high  food  value.  The  addition  of  salt  pork  from  tender 
porklings  gives  them  the  rich  flavor  as  well  as  the  virtue 
of  the  fat. 

Libby's  Pork  and  Beans  are  an  all  Canada  product. 
The  beans  are  grown  as  well  as  packed  in  Canada.  Even 
the  tomatoes  for  the  sauce  and  the  fat  young  porklings 
are  Canada's  finest  products.  The  packing  is  done  by 
Canadian  labor.  Order  a  supply  from  your  grocer 
to-day. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Canada,  Ltd. 
Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 
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ArvIrorvThai 
If  Will  Pay  You 
To  Look  For 


Perhaps  all  irons  look  alike  to  you  —  in 
reality  there  is  a  wide  difference. 

The  "Superior"  heats  rapidly  and  uses  a  ininimum  amount  of  current.  It 
is  perfectly  balanced  so  that  it  will  not  tire  the  arm,  and  although  it  is  so 
beautifully  finished,  yet  itis  very  sturdily  made  and  will  last  for  many  years. 

The  "Superior"  Iron  is  entirely  made  in  Canada — the  purchaser  gets  fullest 
value.  Every  "Superior"  Iron  is  fully  guaranteed  for  twelve  months.  Insist 
on  the  "Superior."      Your  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  from  his  wholesaler. 

NOTE — For  heavy  domestic  work  use  "Superior"  small  size 
tailors  irons,  10  or  12  lbs. 

"  SUPERIOR  "—all  that  the  name  implies 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

Superior  Electrics,  Limited 

PEMBROKE,  ONT, 
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Lice   them   again    in 
The  Canadian  WilJs 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  clear  pure  atmosphere : 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you ! 

RESIDENT  SPORTMAN'S  REPRESENTATIVES. 

F.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  COCHRANE,  ONT. 

N.  McDOUGALL,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

will  gladly  furnish  advice  and  assistance  in  completing  plans. 

Fof  Copies  ol  OUT  OF  DOOR  Booklets,  write 

Passeoger   Traffic   Department 

TORONTO     !     MONTREAL.     :     MOtMCTON     :    WINNIPEG     !    VANCOUVER 

Canadian  National  Railujaqs 


clouds  were  driven  on  a  gale  that  whipped 
the  dust  of  the  roads  into  moaning  whirl- 
pools. 

Dense  traffic  moved  sullenly  on,  the 
ghostly  figures  of  drivers  astride  horses 
that  whinnied  in  terror  of  the  night.  Not 
a  light  was  shown.  There  were  only  the 
glimpses  of  the  sickly  moonlight  and  the 
flame-red  flashes  of  the  guns;  and,  un- 
noticed, Durwent  and  the  groom  followed 
beside  a  lorry. 

Once,  as  they  strode  forward  in  the  roar 
and  horror  of  the  dark,  they  heard  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  that,  by  a  trick  of  ill- 
luck,  had  found  the  road.  There  followed 
the  shriek  of  wounded  horses,  quick  com- 
mands penetrating  the  darkness.  Corpses 
of  men,  dead  horses,  and  shattered  vehicles 
were  drawn  aside,  and  the  long  line  that 
had  been  halted  for  four  minutes  closed 
the  gap  and  moved  on. 

When  they  reached  the  turn  in  the  road, 
they  left  the  shadowy  procession  and  made 
for  the  river  by  following  a  soft  wagon-path 
that  cut  across  the  fields.  For  two  hours 
they  hurried  on  through  the  night's  mad- 
ness. More  than  once  they  were  almost 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  terrific 
explosion  of  heavy  guns  that  had  taken 
up  positions  by  the  path;  and  by  the  flashes 
in  the  fields  they  could  see  the  weird 
figures  of  the  gunners  toiling  at  their  work 
of  death. 

As  they  came  to  the  river  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  colored  flares  not  far  ahead,  and 
there  came  a  momentary  lull  in  the  con- 
fused bombardment. 

"Listen!"  cried  Dick. 

From  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  there  was  the  sound  of  rifle  fir#,  and 
the  rat-tat-tat-tat  of  machine-guns,  like 
the  rattle  of  riveters  at  work  on  a  steel 
structure. 

FOLLOWING  a  tow-path  which  ran  by 
the  river,  they  appeared  to  be  entering 
a  zone  of  comparative  quiet.  Although 
the  sound  of  rifle-fire  grew  more  clear,  the 
noise  of  the  guns  came  from  behind  them, 
but  to  the  right  and  the  left.  For  an 
hour  they  ran  rapidly  forward,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept 
to  the  north,  leaving  this  area  denuded  of 
troops.  They  saw  neither  guns  nor  in- 
fantry, although  a  renewed  burst  of 
machine-gun  fire  told  them  they  were 
nearing  their  unknown  destination. 

They  had  not  started  from  their  hiding- 
place  until  nearly  midnight,  and  as  they 
reached  a  slight  rise  of  the  ground  they 
could  see  that  the  darkness  was  slowly 
lifting  with  day's  approach. 

"See,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  pointing 
ahead,  "yonder  side  o'  the  river  to  the 
right." 

"I  can't  see  anything." 

"Look'ee,  Mas'r  Dick.  Follow  the 
river.  I  think  that  that  there  gray  streak 
is  a  bridge." 

It  was  not  until  they  had  gone  ahead  a 
considerable  distance  that  Durwent  could 
make  out  a  heavy  bridge  spanning  the 
river,  which  ran  with  a  swift  current,  and 
was  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  width. 
A  blurring  red  was  tinting  the  black 
clouds  in  the  east  as  they  crept  along  the 
path,  when  they  heard  a  sharp  challenge. 

"Friends,'!  cried  Dick,  and  halted. 

"Stand  still  until  I  give  you  the  once 
over."  An  American  corporal,  who  had 
apparently  been  running  and  was  out  of 
breath,  came  up  ttJthem,  carrying  a  revolver 
and  looked  closely  into  their  faces. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

"Stragglers,"  answered  Durwent,  "separ- 
ated from  our  unit." 

"Where  in  Samhill  is  the  rest  of  your 
army?" 

""There  are  no  troops  back  here  for  ten 
miles,"  answered  Dick. 

The  American  took  ofif  his  helmet  and 
wiped  his  brow. 

"Jumping  Jehoshophat!"  he  exclaimed 
ruefully,  "do  I  have  to  marathon  ten  miles 
and  back?  They  sure  are  generous  with 
exercise  in  the  army.  Say,  you  guys — 
if  you're  on  the  level  about  being  strag- 
glers, and  want  a  real  honest-to-God  show- 
down scrap,  you  hike  over  that  bridge. 
Do  you  see  that  big  tree  over  in  the  bush — 
can  you  make  it  out?  Well,  when  you 
get  across  the  river,  just  line  your  lamps  on 
that  tree,  and  after  half  a  mile  or  so  you'll 
come  to  a  sunken  road.  Report  to  Major 
Van  Derwater,  and  tell  him  you're  the 
only  army  M'Goorty — that's  me — has 
found  so  far.  And  tell  him  I'll  discover 
the  French  admiral  who  is  supposed  to  be 
bringing  up  reinforcements,  if  I  have  to 
search  this  whole  one-horse  country  for 
him.    You'd  better  get  a  move  on  before 
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lie  light  comes  up,  for,  believe  me,  Lizzie, 

liose  Boches  can  shoot,  and  if  ever  they 

!  you  coming  across  that  bridge  you  may 

I  well  Ifiss  yourselves  good-bye." 
_  Having  delivered  himself  of  this  expres- 
|ive  monologue,  the  corporal  replaced  the 
evolver  in  its  holster  and  took  a  seaman's 
hitch  in  his  breeches.  Again  the  machine- 
luns  spat  out,  the  sound  seeming  to  be 
borne  on  the  wind  as  the  barrels  traversed 

iie  air. 

"Gosh!"  said  the  corporal,  "but  I'd  give 

year's  tips  to  see  that  scrap  out.  They 
had  the  bulge  on  us  by  about  three  to  one, 
and  we  had  to  back  up  to  keep  the  line 
straight,  but  now  we're  holding  them  great. 
3ay — we've  got  a  bunch  of  bowhunks  there 
Rrho  could  shoot  the  wart  off  a  snail. 
Some  scrap — believe  me.    Well,  so  long." 

He  had  just  started  off  at  a  run,  when  he 
stopped  and  turned  around.  "If  you  ever 
come  to  New  York,  look  me  up  at  the 
'Belmont.'  I'm  a  waiter  there,  and  I  can 
put  you  wise  to  a  lot  of  things.  Chin, 
Chin!" 

"Cheerio!"  answered  Dick,  as  the  ener- 
getic corporal  disappeared. 

"I'm  getting  hard  o'  hearing,"  said  the 
old  groom.  "Leastways  I  aint  sure  I 
heerd   him   correct.     Wot   did   he   say?" 

"Mathews!" — Dick  turned  to  his  ser- 
vant, and  his  voice  shook  with  excitement — 
"there's  a  battle  going  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  we're  to  report  to  Major 
Van  Derwater.  By  heavens,  Mathews! 
I  feel  half  mad  with  joy.  They  didn't 
get  us  after  all,  did  they?  We  sha'n't  be 
shot  like  curs,  at  any  rate.  Think  of  it, 
old  man — we've  won  out!  They  can't 
stop  us  now" —  His  words  stopped  sud- 
denly. "Mathews,"  he  said,  "you  must 
not  come.  Stay  here  and  join  the  rein- 
forcements when  they  turn  up.  You  have 
to  consider  your  wife  and  little  Welling- 
ton." 

For  answer  the  groom  started  along  the 
path  towards  the  bridge,  and  Durwent  Was 
forced  to  break  into  a  run  before  he  could 
head  him  off. 

"Mathews!"  he  said  sternly. 

"Mas'r  Dick,"  replied  the  groom,  snort- 
ing violently,  "you  shouldn't  go  for  to 
insult  me.  Beggin'  your  pardon  and  mean- 
ing no  disrespeck,  this  here  war  is  as  much 
mine  as  yourn.  Orders  or  no  orders,  I'm 
agoin'  to  have  a  howdee  with  them  sausage- 
eaters,  and  as  that  there  free-spoke  young 
genTman  observed,  the  bridge  aint  exactly 
a  chancery  in  the  daylight.  Come  along, 
sir — argifyin'  don't  get  nowhere." 

REALISING  that  further  expostulation 
was  useless,  Dick  followed  the  groom 
to  the  bridge,  As  they  crossed  it  he  noted 
that  it  was  strongly  built  of  steel,  with 
supports  that  would  bear  the  heaviest  of 
weights.  Gaining  the  opposite  side,  they 
waited  as  Dick  took  his  bearings  by  the 
tree;  and  crossing  a  hard,  chalky  field,  they 
stole  towards  the  sunken  road.  They 
could  hear  the  occasional  crack  of  a  rifle 
and  there  was  the  ping  of  a  bullet  passing 
over  their  heads  as  they  pressed  on  through 
the  lightening  gloom. 

"Halt!" 

A  voice  rang  out,  and  they  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  identity.  On  being 
ordered  to  advance  they  jumped  down  into 
a  sunken  road  which  constituted  an  ad- 
mirable trench,  and  were  at  once  surround- 
ed by  American  soldiers. 

"I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major  Van 
Derwater,"  said  Durwent. 

They  were  asked  various  questions,  and 
were  then  escorted  a  few  yards  to  the  right, 
where  an  officer  was  looking  over  the  bank 
which  hid  the  road. 

"British  stragglers,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant 
who  had  taken  charge  of  them. 

"What  unit  are  you  from?"  asked  the 
officer.  His  voice  was  calm  and  deep, 
but  gave  no  indication  as  to  how  he  felt 
disposed  towards  the  two  fugitives.  In 
answer  to  his  question  Dick  gave  the  name 
of  his  battalion,  and  Mathews  did  the  same. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name?" 

"We  met  your  corporal,  sir,"  said  Dur- 
went. 

"Where  are  your  rifles?" 

"Lost  them,  sir." 

"In  what  engagement  were  you  cut  off 
from  your  units?" 

Dick  tried  to  reply,  but  not  only  was  he 
ignorant  of  the  locality  through  which  he 
had  travelled,  but  his  soul  burned  with 
resentment  at  being  forced  into  lying. 
Mathews  said  nothing,  and  seemed  quite 
untroubled.  He  was  prepared  to  accept 
his  young  master's  choice  of  engagements 
for  his  own,  no  matter  where  or  when  it 
might  have  taken  place. 
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"I  don't  like  this,"  said  the  officer. 
"These  men  are  a  long  way  from  the 
British  lines,  and  are  either  deserters  or 
worse.  Guard  them  closely,  and  if  things 
get  hot,  tie  their  arms  together  so  they  will 
give  no  trouble." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant, 
preparing  to  lead  them  away;  but  Durwent, 
whose  blood  had  run  cold  with  dismay  at 
the    officer's    words,    struggled    forward. 

"Sir,"  he  cried,  "if  you  think  I'm  not  to 
be  trusted,  give  me  a  dirty  job — anything. 
A  bombing-raid,  or  a  patrol — I'll  do  any- 
thing at  all,  sir,  if  you'll  only  give  me  a 
chance." 

"Well  spoke,  Mas'r  Dick,"  said  Ma- 
thews proudly.  "Werry  well  spoke  in- 
deed." 

The  officer  who  had  been  about  to  issue  a 
peremptory  order,  stopped  at  the  sturdy 
honesty  of  the  groom's  voice.  "Send  for 
Captain  Selwyn,"  he  said.  "You  will 
find  him  at  the  creek." 

BY  A  creek  that  trickled  across  the  road 
Ciptain  Austin  Selwyn  was  watching 
the  brushwood  which  concealed  the  enemy. 
Beside  him,  lining  the  bank,  every  avail- 
able man  was  on  the  alert,  waiting  the 
developments  which  would  follow  the 
raising  of  night's  curtain.  In  the  misty 
gray  of  dawn  they  looked  fabulous  in 
size,  and  indistinct. 

The  night  in  January  at  the  University 
Club  in  New  York  had  marked  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Selwyn  and  Van  Derwater. 
With  the  issue  between  America  and  Ger- 
many so  clearly  defined,  they  had  both  lent 
their  voices  to  the  insistent  demand  for 
war.  At  first  people  had  been  incredulous, 
and  hazarded  the  guess  that  the  young 
author  was  endeavoring  to  cover  his  own 
tracks;  but  when  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  they  made  a 
popular  hero  of  him.  They  spoke  of  him 
as  the  Spirit  of  the  Cause — but  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  clamor.  His  joy  in 
the  prospect  of  action,  and  the  release 
from  all  his  mental  tortures,  had  produced 
in  him  a  kind  of  frenzy,  that  crystallised 
into  an  intense  hatred  of  Germany. 

The  pendulum  had  swung  to  its  extreme. 
Once  a  man  animated  with  a  passionate 
humanitarianism,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood  burned  with  an  in- 
extinguishable force,  he  had  become  a 
creature  drunk  with  lust  for  revenge. 
Patriotism,  Justice,  Freedom — they  were 
all  catch-words  to  hide  the  brutal,  primeval 
instinct  to  kill. 

In  the  little  thought  which  he  permitted 
himself,  Selwyn  argued  that  the  ignorance 
of  many  nations  had  made  war  possible, 
but  only  Germany  had  been  vile  enough  to 
try  to  exploit  it  for  the  achievement  of 
world-power.  For  that  reason  alone  she 
was  a  thing  of  detestation. 

His  enthusiasm  and  quickly  acquired 
knowledge  of  army  routine  marked  him  for 
promotion.  He  was  given  a  commission, 
and  at  the  request  of  Van  Derwater  was 
attached  to  the  same  regiment  as  himself. 
Together  they  had  crossed  to  France,  and 
were  among  the  first  American  troops  in 
action. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Selwyn  had 
revelled  in  the  carnage  and  the  excitement 
of  war.  He  was  reckless  to  the  point  of 
bravado,  and  his  keen  dramatic  instinct 
drove  him  into  unnecessary  escapades 
where  his  senses  could  enjoy  a  thrill  not 
far  removed  from  insanity.  Only  when 
out  of  the  line,  when  the  mockery  and  the 
hideousness  of  the  whole  thing  demanded 
his  mind's  solution,  would  the  mood  of 
despondency  return.  But  in  the  trenches 
he  knew  neither  pity  nor  fear.  Men 
fought  for  the  privilege  of  serving  under 
him,  and  with  their  instinct  of  euphony  and 
love  of  the  bizarre  gave  him  the  name  of 
"Hell-fire."  He  gloried  in  the  physical 
ascendancy  of  it  all — in  the  dangers — in 
the  discomforts.  He  was  an  instrument  of 
revenge,  a  weapon  without  feeling. 

On  the  other  hand,  Van  Derwater  had 
undergone  no  appreciable  change.  He 
carried  himself  with  the  same  dignity  and 
formality  as  in  his  days  at  Washington — 
except  when  emergency  would  scatter  the 
wits  of  his  fellow -officers,  and  he  would 
suddenly  become  a  dynamic  force,  vigor- 
ous in  conception  and  swift  of  action. 
Yet  success  or  failure  left  him  unmoved, 
once  a  crisis  had  passed.  His  men  re- 
spected but  did  not  understand  him.  They 
wove  a  legend  about  his  name.  They  said 
he  had  come  to  France  wanting  to  be  killed 
but  that  no  bullet  could  touch  him.  And 
even  those  who  scoffed,  when  they  saw 
him,    unruffled    and    strangely    solitary. 
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moving  about  with  almost  ironic  contempt 
of  danger,  wondered  if  there  might  not  be 
some  truth  in  the  story. 

"Major  Van  Derwater  would  like  to 
speak  to  you  right  away,  sir." 

TELLING  a  non-commissioned  officer 
to  take  his  place,  Selwyn  followed  the 
messenger  along  the  road  until  they  came 
to  the  spot  which  Van  Derwater  had  chosen 
for  his  headquarters.  Daylight  was  emerg- 
ing from  its  retreat,  and  there  was  the 
promise  of  a  warm  day  in  the  glowing 
east. 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir?"  he  said. 

"Yes.  You  might  question  these  two 
British  stragglers.  Their  story  is  not 
straight,  but  they  seem  decent  enough 
fellows.     If     you     are     not     satisfied — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  from  Selwyn,  who  had  noticed 
the  Englishmen  for  the  first  time. 
Il       "Great  Scott,"  gasped  Selwyn.     "Dick 
f  Durwent!" 

Dick  looked  up,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
American's  face  he  uttered  a  cry  of  relief. 
"Is  that  really  you,  Selwyn?  What  luck! 
You  remember  Mathews  at  Roselawn, 
don't  you?     You  can  say — " 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  said  the  unper- 
turbed groom.  "This  is  a  werry  pleasant 
surprise,  to  be  sure.    How  are  you,  sir?" 

"Van,"  said  Selwyn,  after  shaking  hands 
with  them  both,  "this  is  Lord  Durwent's 
son,  and  the  other  is  his  groom,  Mathews. 
I  will  vouch  for  them  absolutely." 

"Good!"  Van  Derwater  slightly  inclined 
his  head  as  an  indication  that  he  was 
satisfied.  "We  need  every  man.  You  had 
better  take  them  in  your  section  and  equip 
them  with  rifles  from  casualties." 

A  FEW  minutes  later,  after  he  had  pro- 
■^*-  cured  food  for  the  two  men,  who  were 
growing  weak  with  hunger,  Selwyn  re- 
sumed his  post.  The  heavy  grass  fringing 
the  bank  made  it  possible  to  keep  watch 
without  being  directly  exposed  as  a  target; 
but  beyond  a  desultory  rifle-fire  about  a 
mile  on  their  right,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  enemy  activity. 

When  Durwent  had  been  equipped  with 
a  steel  helmet  and  a  rifle,  Selwyn  called 
him  over  to  his  side,  and  as  concisely  as 
possible  explained  the  military  situation. 
In  the  German  attack  against  the  French 
forces  (with  which  the  Americans  were 
brigaded)  the  line  had  been  swept  back. 
Deep  salients  had  been  driven  in  on  both 
their  flanks,  but  they  had  received  orders 
to  hold  the  bridge  at  all  costs,  as,  if  a 
counter-attack  could  be  launched,  it  would 
be  an  enfilading  one  made  by  troops 
brought  across  the  river.  Relying  on  their 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  to  overcome  the 
Americans'  resistance,  the  enemy's  artillery 
had  been  drawn  into  the  deepening  salients; 
but  in  spite  of  all-day  fighting  the  strag- 
gling line   had   held. 

After  a  few  questions  from  Durwent  they 
relapsed  into  silence,  gazing  at  the  un- 
dulating expanse  of  country  revealed  by 
the  ascending  sun. 

"Selwyn."  Dick  cleared  his  throat 
nervously.  "I  must  tell  you  the  truth. 
You  were  decent  enough  to  stand  sponsor 
for  Mathews  and  me,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  everything.  The  major  was  right. 
We're    not    stragglers — we're    deserters." 

Selwyn  made  no  comment,  and  both  men 
stared  fixedly  through  the  long  grass  that 
drooped  with  heavy  dew. 

"Yesterday  morning,"  said  Durwent 
dully,  "I  was  to  have  been  shot.  I  was 
drunk  in  the  line,  and  deserved  it.  It's 
no  use  trying  to  excuse  myself.  I  fancy 
my  nerves  were  a  bit  gone  after  what  we'd 
been  through  the  last  few  months,  but.  .  . 
Well,  I  suppose  I  am  simply  a  failure,  as 
that  chap  said  in  London — there  isn't  much 
more  to  it  than  that.  By  a  queer  deal  of 
the  cards,  Mathews  was  on  guard,  and 
helped  me  to  escape.  It  was  rotten  of  me 
to  let  him  take  the  chance;  but  it's  been 
that  way  all  through.  Even  at  the  end  of 
everything— after  being  a  waster  and  a 
rotter  since  I  was  a  kid — I  have  to  drag 
this  poor  chap  down  with  me.  Promise, 
Selwyn,  if  you  come  out  of  this  alive,  that 
you'll  fight  this  case  for  him." 

Selwyn  murmured  assent,  but  he  was 
trying  to  shake  off  a  haunting  feeling  that 
■was  enveloping  him  like  a  mist—a  feeling 
that  everything  the  young  Englishman 
was  saying  he  had  heard  before.  It  left  him 
dazed,  and  made  Durwent's  voice  sound 
far  away.  He  tried  to  dismiss  it  as  an 
illogical  prank  of  the  mind,  but  the  thing 
was  relentless.  He  could  not  rid  himself 
of  the  thought  that  some  time  in  the  past — 
months,   years,    perhaps   centuries   ago— 


this  pitiful  scene  had  been  enacted  before. 

It  chilled  his  soul  with  its  presage  of 
disaster.  He  saw  the  hand  of  destiny,  and 
everything  in  him  rebelled  against  the 
inexorable  cruelty  of  it  all.  It  was  in- 
famous that  any  life  should  be  dominated 
by  a  whim  of  the  Fates;  that  any  creature 
should  enter  this  world  with  a  silken  cord 
about  his  throat.  Destiny.  Does  it 
mould  our  lives;  or  do  our  lives,  inundated 
with  the  forces  of  heredity,  mould  our 
destinies?  He  tried  to  grapple  with  the 
thought;  but  through  the  pain  and  con- 
fusion of  his  mind  he  could  only  feel  the 
presence  of  unseen  fingers  spelling  out  the 
words  written  in  a  hidden  past. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Durwent,  after  a  pause 
of  several  minutes,,  during  which  neither 
had  spoken,  "what  happens  when  this  is 
finished." 

"Do  you  mean — after  death?"  said 
Selwyn,  forcing  his  mind  clear  of  its  clouds. 

DURWENT  nodded  and  leaned  wearily 
with  his  arms  on  the  bank.  "I 
tried  to  think  it  out  the  night  before  I  was 
to  be  shot,"  he  said.  "I  can't  just  say 
what  I  did  think— but  I  know  there|s 
something  after  this  world.  Selwyn,  is 
there  a  God?  I  wonder  if  there  will  be 
another  chance  for  the  men  who  have  made 
a  mess  of  things  here." 

The  American  turned  towards  the  young 
fellow,  whose  pale  face  looked  singularly 
boyish,  and  had  a  wistfulness  that  touched 
him  to  his  very  heart.  Durwent  was 
gazing  over  the  grass  into  the  distance, 
oblivious  of  everything  about  him,  and  in 
the  blue  of  his  eyes,  which  borrowed  lustre 
from  the  sun-strewn  morning,  there  was 
the  mysticism  of  one  who  is  searching 
for  the  land  which  lies  beyond  this  life's 
horizon. 

"I  wonder,"  repeated  Durwent  dreamily. 

Selwyn  tried  to  frame  words  for  a  reply, 
but  skilled  as  he  was  in  the  interpretation 
of  thought,  he  was  dumb  in  confession  of 
his  faith.  He  longed  to  speak  the  things 
which  might  have  brought  comfort  to  the 
lad's  harassed  soul,  but  everything  which 
came  to  him,  echoing  from  his  former  years, 
was  so  inadequate,  so  tinctured  with  smug 
complacency.    Was  there  a  God? 

The  question  left  him  mute. 

"There  are  times,"  went  on  Durwent, 
almost  to  himself,  "when  my  head  is  full 
of  strange  fancies — when  I'm  listening  to 
music — or  at  dawn  like  this.  While  I  was 
under  arrest,  a  little  French  girl  who  had 
heard  I  was  to  die  brought  some  flowers  she 
had  picked  for  me.  When  I  think  of  that 
girl,  and  her  flowers,  and  Elise,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  old  Mathews,  I  do  believe 
there  is  seme  kind  of  a  God.  .  .  Selwyn" 
— unconsciously  his  hands  stretched  for- 
ward supplicatingly,  and  there  was  a  deep 
yearning  in  the  softness  of  his  voice — 
"surely  these  things  can't  die?  I  haven't 
heard  enough  music.  .  .  There's  been  so 
much  that's  ugly  and  lonely  in  my  life.  .  . 
Don't  you  believe  that  we  fellows  who  have 
failed  will  be  able  to  have  a  little  of  the 
things  we've  missed  down  here?" 

"Dick,"  said  Selwyn,  hoarsely,  "I 
believe" — 

The  words  faltered  on  his  lips,  and  in 
silence  the  two  men  stood  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  day's  birth.  There  was  a 
strange  calm  in  the  air.  The  dew  on  the 
grass  caught  a  faint  sparkle  from  a  ray  of 
sunlight  that  penetrated  the  eastern  skies. 

THE  Boches,  sir!  They're  coming!" 
The  sergeant's  warning  rang  out,  and 
in  an  instant  the  air  was  shattered  with 
battle.  Protected  by  the  fire  from  a  nest 
of  machine-guns,  the  Germans  launched 
a  converging  attack  towards  the  bridge. 
Waiting  until  the  advancing  troops  were 
too  clo.se  to  permit  the  aid  of  their  own 
machine-gun  fire,  the  Americans  poured  a 
deadly  hail  of  bullets  into  their  ranks.  The 
attack  broke,  but  fresh  troops  were  thrown 
in,  and  the  line  was  penetrated  at  several 
points. 

Van  Derwater  rallied  his  men,  directed 
the  defence,  and  time  after  time  organized 
or  led  counter-attacks  which  restored  their 
position.  His  voice  rose  sonorously  above 
everything.  Hearing  it,  and  seeing  his 
powerful  figure  oblivious  to  the  bullets 
which  stung  the  air  all  about  him,  his  men 
yelled  that  they  could  never  be  beaten  as 
long  as  he  led  them. 

Half  mad  with  excitement,  Selwyn  re- 
pelled the  attacks  on  his  sector,  though  his 
casualties  were  heavy  and  ammunition 
was  running  low.  Durwent's  mood  of 
reverie  had  passed,  and  he  fought  with 
limitless  energy.    Once,  when  the  Huns 
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Which  Bubble  Grains  Can  Bring 

Millions  of  people  in  these  summer  days  revel  in  Puflfed 
Grain  delights.  Morning,  noon  and  night — in  a  dozen 
ways — they  serve  these  fascinating  foods. 

Here  are  grain  foods  puffed  to  bubbles — airy,  flaky, 
flimsy.  They  crumble  at  a  touch,  then  melt  away  into 
almond-flavored  granules. 

They  are  vi^hole  grains,  steam-exploded.  Every  food 
cell  has  been  blasted  for  easy,  quick  digestion.  The  two 
Puffed  Grains  are  in  these  ways  the  finest  foods  created. 
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Puflfed    Grains    ^^m    cream    and  Also  mix  with  your  berries.  The 

sugar— the  most  delightful  cereal  flaky,    flavory    morsels    add    what 

dish   that  children   ever  tasted.  crust    adds    to    a    shortcake.      You 

are    missing    much    if    you    serve 
fruit  without  this   nutty  blend. 
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Puflfed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the 
supreme  dish  for  supper  or  for 
bedtime.  It  means  whole  wheat 
kernels  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size.  Being  toasted  they 
are  flavory,  and  with  every  food 
cell  blasted  they  are  easy  to 
digest. 
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And  they  add  a  flavor  which  sug- 
gests   a   toasted    nut-meat    puffed. 

They  are  also  used  like  nut- 
meats   in  home   candy  making. 
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Puffed  by  steam  explosion 
t»  8  times  normal  size 


All  Day  Long 

Also  crisp  Puflfed  Grains  and 
douse  with  melted  butter.  Then 
children  eat  them  like  salted 
nuts.  Thus  these  grain  foods 
largely   displace    confections. 


.  Made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  pro- 
cess— shot  from  guns.  A  hundred 
million  steam  axplosions  occur  in 
every  kernel.  The  best-cooked 
grain  foods  in  existence,  and 
the  most  enticing. 
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"Betsy!  Surelynot  a  wif  Morris  chair!  Isittheold  one?" 

"Yes, Tommy;  you  know  how  I  hated  it  and  I  knew 
how  you  loved  its  old  comfort,  so  while  you  were 
upstairs  I  rcrtnished  it  with  Mahogany  '  61"  Floor 
Varnish,  and  I'll  admit  I  like  it  now  almost  as  much 
as  you  do ! " 

Those  "hated"  old  comfortable  chairs  and  useful 
tables  can  be  made  tolerable  till  your  "ship  comes 
in,"  if  you  will  give  them  a  coat  or  two  of  the  de- 
sired color  of  "61"  Floor  Varnish.  It's  interesting 
work  —  and  the  result  is  both  pleasing  and  profitable. 

"61"  produces  not  merely  a  beautiful  finish  —  it 
puts  on  your  furniture  a  prolecti've  coating  that  is 
wear-resisting,  tough,  marproof  and  waterproof.  The 
remarkable  durability  of  "61"  on  floors  is  the  rea.son 
for  its  wide  use  on  furniture,  woodwork,  linoleum 
and  for  all  household  purposes. 

Send  for  color  card  showing  the  beautiful  semi- 
transparent,  wood-stain  "61"  colors,  which  stain  i 
vaniish  in  one  operation;  also  sample  panel  finisj 
with  "61."  Try  the  hammer  test  on  the  panel 
may  dent  the  wood  but  the  vaniish  won't  crack.^ 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating  engage  a  good 
painter.  He  inoavj  Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  and 
will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

PAL  Varnishes  are  used  by  Our  Guarantte:  If  any  Pratt  ^ 
psinlcrs.  sprcificdbyarchilcctsand  Lambert  yarvish  fails  to  give  tatis- 
sold  by  paim  and  hardware  dealers,    fjtiion.jou  maj  havejaur  mmeybatk. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-lNC. 

121  COURTWRIGHT  STREET.   BRIDGHBURG.  ONTARIO 


Vitralite 

yio4^-£.M  ENAMEL 

Color  harmony  aji<i 
fnduringscr\-iccare 
attained  with  Vitra- 
litc,  the  Lonz-Life  |j 
Enamely  made  m 
authoritative  Tinti 
as  well  as  ghstenin[r 
White.  There's  a 
color  card  to  guide 
you,  which  uiH  be 
liled  on  rctjuest. 


"  Order  Some  More 
Quick  Puddings,  Mother" 

Johnny  always  keeps  an  eye  on  the  supply  of 
Quick  Puddings  so  he  can  remind  his  mother 
when  they're  finished.  He's  not  taking  any 
chances  of  being  "out  of"  these  tasty  desserts. 
Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings  are  the  favorite  des- 
sert of  a  great  many  little  ones,  and  grown  folks 
too.  No  one  can  help  liking  them — they're  so 
deliciously  wholesome.  And  then  they're  so 
easily  prepared  they  save  mother  many  precious 
minutes. 

Get  a  supply  yourself.  Tapioca,  custard  and 
chocolate,  15c.  a  package  at  all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICR  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


had  penetrated  the  road,  orie  of  their 
officers  levelled  a  revolver  on  him,  but  dis- 
charged the  bullet  into  the  ground  as  the 
butt  of  Mathew's  rifle  was  brought  smash- 
ing on  his  wrist.  The  old  groom  followed 
his  master  with  eyes  that  saw  only  the 
danger  hanging  over  him.  For  his  own 
safety  he  gave  no  care,  but  wherever  Dick 
stepped  or  turned,  the  groom  was  by  his 
side,  with  his  large,  rough  face  set  in  a  look 
that  was  like  that  of  a  mastiff  protecting 
its  young. 

As  waves  breaking  against  a  rock,  the 
Huns  retreated,  rallied,  and  attacked  again 
and  again,  and  each  time  the  resistance  was 
1ps.s  formidable  as  the  heroic  little  band 
grew  smaller  and  the  ugly  story  passed 
that  ammunition  was  giving  out. 

They  had  just  thrown  back  an  assault, 
and  Van  Derwater  had  sent  for  his  section 
commanders  to  advise  an  attack  on  the 
enem.v  in  preference  to  waiting  to  be  wiped 
out  with  no  chance  of  successful  resistance, 
when  he  heard  a  shout,  and  bullets  spat 
over  their  heads.  Turning  swiftly  about, 
they  saw  a  tank  lurching  across  the  bridge. 
Amidst  wild  shouting  from  the  Americans, 
the  clumsy  landship  stumbled  towards 
them,  with  bullets  glancing  harmlessly  off 
its  metal  carcass.  Lumbering  on  to  the 
road,  the  tank  stopped  astride  it. 

T  N  ALMOST  complete  f  orgetfulness  of  the 
A  impending  enemy  attack,  the  jubilant 
Americaris  crowded  about  the  machine  and 
cheered  its  occupants  to  the  echo,  as  a 
small  door  was  opened  and  two  French 
faces  could  be  seen.  In  a  few  words  Van 
Derwater  explained  the  situation,  receiving 
the  discouraging  information  that  no 
troops  were  anywhere  near  the  vicinity. 
The  tank  had  been  discovered  by  the  ex- 
Belmont  waiter  and  sent  on  to  the  bridge. 

"Pass  word  along,"  said  Van  Derwater 
crisply,  "to  prepare  for  an  attack.  The 
tank  will  go  first,  and  when  it  is  astride  their 
machine-gun  position  we  will  go  forward 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  brushwood  into 
the  open.  Messieurs,  the  machine-guns 
are  gathered  there — straight  across,  about 
forty  yards  from  the  great  tree." 

The  Frenchmen  tried  to  locate  the  spot 
indicated,  but  were  obviously  puzzled  and 
too  excited  to  listen  attentively.  Van 
Derwater  was  about  to  repeat  his  instruc- 
tions, when  Dick  Durwent  shouldered  his 
way  into  the  group.  Men's  voices  were 
hushed  at  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  blazing  with 
a  mingled  yellow  and  blue  glare. 

In  a  bound  he  was  on  the  bank,  and 
stood  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  With 
something  that  was  like  a  laugh  and  yet 
had  an  unearthly  quality  about  it,  he 
threw  his  helmet  off  and  stood  bareheaded 
in  the  golden  sunlight.  "En  avant,  les 
AlliesV  he  cried.  "Par  ici.  Suivez  mot, 
mes  amisV 

There  was  a  grinding  of  the  gears  and  a 
roar  of  machinery  as  the  tank  reared  its 
head  and  lunged  after  him. 

"Stop  that  man,  Selwyn!" 

■y'AN  DERWATER'S  voice  rang  out 
»  just  in  time.  The  old  groom  had 
scrambled  to  the  bank  to  follow  his  master, 
but  four  hands  grasped  him  and  pulled 
him  back.  With  a  moan  he  clung  to  the 
bank,  following  Dick  with  his  eyes.  And 
his  face  was  the  color  of  ashes. 

With  their  voices  almost  rising  to  a 
scream,  the  chafing  Americans  watched  the 
Englishman  walk  towards  the  enemy  lines. 
Bullets  hit  the  ground  near  his  feet,  but, 
untouched,  he  went  on,  with  the  metal 
monster  following  behind.  Once  he  fell, 
and  a  hush  came  over  the  watchers;  but 
he  rose  and  limped  on.  His  face  pale  and 
grim,  Van  Derwater  moved  among  his 
men,  urging  them  to  wait;  but  they  cursed 
and  yelled  at  the  delay. 

Again  Dick  fell,  and  with  difliculty 
stumbled  to  his  feet.  For  a  moment  he 
swayed  as  if  a  heavy  gale  were  blowing 
against  him,  and  as  his  face  turned  towards 
his  comrades  they  could  see  his  lips  parted 
in  a  strange  smile.  Raising  his  arm  like 
one  who  is  invoking  vengeance,  he  stag- 
gered on,  and  by  some  miracle  reached  the 
very  edge  of  the  enemy's  position.  There 
he  collapsed,  but  rising  once  more,  pointed 
ahead,  and  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

With  a  roar  the  American  torrent  burst 
its  bounds  and  swept  towards  the  enemy. 
Selwyn  leaped  in  advance  of  his  men,  his 
voice  uttering  a  long,  pulsating  cry,  like  a 
bloodhound  that  has  found  its  trail. 

He  did  not  see,  over  towards  the  centre, 
that  Van  Derwater  had  stopped  half-way 
and  had  fallen  to  his  knees,  both  hands 
covering  his  eyes. 

To  be  Continued 
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PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

\lade  in  England 

It'a  the  special  Spencerian  steel  and 
theiinely  worked,  hand-made  pointschat 
make  Spencerian  Pens  last  so  long  and 
write  so  smoothly.  Send  10c  for  10 
samples,  different  patterns.  Then  pick 
a  style  that  fits  your  hand.  Use  that 
style  always.  We  will  also  include  that 
fascinating  book,  "What  Your  Hand- 
writing Reveals". 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
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First  Aid 

To  Damaged  Valves 

DON'T  throw  away  the  tube 
because  the  thread  of  the 
vah'G  is  injured.  Repair 
it  in  a  few  minutes  with  this 
handy  Schrader  Universal  5  in  1 
tool.  It  consists  of :  Tap,  Die, 
Valve-inside  Remover,  Reamer, 
and  Deflater.  With  it  you  can  re- 
move insides  from  valve  stems, 
repair  damased  cap  threads, 
re-tap  inside  thread,  ream  dara- 
aKed  cap  seat,  deflate  tubes.  It 
will  save  you  many  dollars  and 
yet  costs  only  45  cents  anywhere 
in    Canada. 

Made  VI  Canada  by 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,    INC. 

334  East  King  Street.  Toronto 

London,  Eng.,  New  York,  Chicago^ 

Schrader  Umversal 

VALVE  REPAIR  TOOL 


Bump-less  Riding — Triplex  Springs 


Tlll'v  Overland  Sedan  makes  eii- 
lliusiastic  friends  of  all  who  ride 
in  it.  It  is  the  modern  way  of  being 
carried  smoothly  over  the  ruts  and 
bumps.  As  the  Sedan  Chair  of  old 
was  swimg  clear  of  road  bump.s  by  a 
man  at  each  end,  the  new  Triplex 
Spring.s  cradle  the  Overland  over 
rough  road.s. 


The  Overland  Sedan  i.-;  the  ideal 
car  for  winter  and  .summer.  It  fur- 
•ui.shefe  protection  from  cold,  heat, 
sun,  rain  and  dust. 

Tt  is  a  light,  economical,  me- 
chanically .-imple,  easily  handled 
car.'  Tt  is  a  car  of  the  highest 
character ,  in  every  detail  of  its 
coMiplcte  equipment,  which  includc- 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  LlMFrEU 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars,  Roadsters 
I  load  Office  and  Factories  :  Toronto,  Canada     ■ 
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Klectiic      Starting     and      Lighung. 

As  men  take  pride  in  its.  sturdy 
performance  and  mechanical  excel- 
lence so  women  delight  in  it^  com- 
fortable riding  qualities  and  its 
many  little  refinements,  such  a."  a 
dome  light,  silk  curtains,  adjustable 
sliding  windows  and  vclour  up- 
holstery. 


FINGERING  YARNS 

— ^the  yarns  you  will  enjoy  using,  so  soft,  so  fluffy,  so  even.     Made 

the  choicest,  long  staple  Australian  wool.     Selected  for  elasticity  and  strength. 

Dyed  in  every  fashionable  shade — fast  colors. 


There  is  a  special  Corticelli  Yarn  for  every  knitting  purpose.  Be 
sure  to  select  the  right  yarn  and  buy  enough  to  complete  the  gar- 
ment. The  beautiful  sweater  pictured  above  is  just  one  of  many 
exclusive  designs  in  our  new  book,  "Fall  and  Winter  Sports." 


Beautifully  illustrated  in  color.  Complete  directions  for  making 
the  newest  sport  suits, sweaters, tarns,  scarfs,  slip-ons,  glovesand 
stockings,  as  well  as  aTeddy  Bearsuit  f  or  the  kiddies  and  the  smart- 
est of  automobile  wraps.  Atyour  dealer's— or  direct  from  us- 1 5c. 
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The  New  Field  of  the  Red  Cross 


HE  Browns  were  supposed  to 
be  a  "consumptive"  family. 
There  were  three  girls  of  them, 

11  clever,  pretty,    and  all  school  teachers. 

he  eldest  one,  Mary,  developed  a  cold,  one 
^winter,  which  all  the  old  trusted  home 
remedies,  even  the  family  doctor's  pre- 

ription,  would  not  completely  dislodge. 
Of  course  the  doctor  himself  hadn't  much 
faith  in  his  medicine.  "What  she  needs,"' 
he  argued,  "is  to  quit  school  for  a  year 
land  get  outdoors  and  walk  and  ride  and 
snowshoe."  "But  she  isn't  strong  enough 
to  do  those  things,  her  mother  protested. 
"Even  as  a  child  she  never  cared  for  them. 
Her  school  is  easy  and  she  loves  it.  It's 
a  good  warm  comfortable  building,  and  it 
would  break  her  heart  to  give  it  up  when 
she's  getting  along  so  well." 

So  Mary  went  back  to  school,  took  one 
cold  after  another,  and  finally  came  home 
and  went  to  bed.  Her  bedroom  was  about 
nine  feet  by  ten  with  a  small  window  which 
was  usually  kept  closed  because  when 
opened  it  let  a  draught  blow  right  across 
the  bed.  It  had  always  been  her  room 
and  she  shared  it  with  a  younger  sister, 
because  the  architectural  plan  of  the  house, 
when  it  had  provided  for  a  big  parlor  and 
sitting-room  and  dining-room  and  spare 
rooms,  left  little  space  for  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  family.  Mary  died  there  and 
people  marvelled  at  the  ways  of  Providence 
that  a  life  so  useful  and  lovely  and  full  of 
iromise  should  be  cut  off  at  its  beginning. 

Two  years  later  the  next  girl— the  one 

ho  had  slept  with  Mary— was  taken  with 
the  same  trouble.     The  parents  were  heart 

roken  but  in  spite  of  the  advice  that 

nitarium  treatment  might  save  her,  they 
eld  the  fatal  opinion  that  it  was  an  in- 

rable  disease;  they  could  make  her  more 
lomfortable  at  home  than  she  could  be  in 
iny  sanitarium  and  they  wanted  her  last 

onths  to  be  as  happy  as  possible. 

The  youngest  girl  had  lived  most  of  her 

e  with  her  grandmother.     She  had  spent 

ost  of  her  time  out  of  school  tomboying 
iver   the    fields    with    the    other   young 

imals  of  the  farm  and  she  had  not  slept 

the  little  bedroom  with  the  closed  win- 
ow.    She   was   no   more  susceptible   to 

berculosis  than  the  sprightliest  young 
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pigeon  flitting  among  the  rafters  of  the 
barn — no   more   "predisposed"   than   her 
sisters  had  been.     It  was  their  ways  of 
living  that  made  the  differ- 
ence.   The  family  had  not 
understood  the  causes  or 
prevention  or  treatment  of 
tuberculosis;  they  were  not 
ignorant  people,  but  health 
matters  are  not  included 
in   the   education    of   the 
general  public. 

A/f ANY  of  the  present 
^^^  inhabitants  have  for- 
gotten the^days  when  ty- 
phoid was  rampant  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  In  the 
regular  typhoid  season 
which  lasted  pretty  well 
from  Spring  to  Fall,  the 
typhoid  wards  of  the  hos- 
pitals were  always  "com- 
fortably" filled;  but  always 
after  an  east  wind  there 
came  a  fresh  rush  of  cases. 
It  was  so  certain  that  the 
hospitals  learned  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  They  knew 
that  two  weeks  after  an  east 
wind — two  weeks  being  the 
time  it  takes  for  the  ty- 
phoid bacilli  to  develop  a 
real  attack  —  the  typhoid 
wards  would  need  an  extra 
supply  of  beds.  Perhaps 
the  hospital  staff  also  knew, 
although  the  general  pub- 
lic did  not,  that  an  east 
wind  drove  the  water  from 
the  bay,  which  was  the  out- 
let for  the  sewage  of  the 
city,  right  down  to  the  in- 
take pipe  from  which 
the  city  drew  its  water 
supply. 

For  a  long  time  public 
health  authorities  argued  with  the  council 
that  the  city  water  should  be  piped  down 
from    Lake   Simcoe,    a    distance   of    fifty 


Nova   Scotia   health    raravan    ready    to   start    out    from    headquartem   to    lour   the 


miles.    Neither  the  council  nor  the 
rate-payers  would  listen.  Why  pipe 
water  fifty  miles,  they  protested, 
when  they  had  a  lake  right  at  their  door. 
Then  in  the  summer  of  1912,  the  city 
got  a  scare  which  has  reacted  to  its  benefit 
ever   since.      The   intake 
pipes  broke  right  in  the  bay 
and    began    drawing    the 
surface  water.  People  were 
ready  then  to  agree  to  any- 
thing   that    would    give 
them  pure  water,  and  fil- 
tration beds  were  put  in  at 
once.     Since  Toronto  has 
had  its  filtration  and  chlor- 
ination  system,  its  typhoid 
rate  is  the  lowest  of  any 
city  on  the  continent,  but 
looking  back  at  the  toll  of 
lives  taken  in  those  other 
years,  we  realize  the  pity 
that  it  couldn't  have  come 
earlier. 

'TpHERE  is  the  even 
A  more  terrible  sacrifice 
in  the  way  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  the  loss  of 
mothers  in  confinement. 
The  Adjutant  -  General  of 
Canada  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  world  war  the 
number  of  Canadians  kill- 
ed overseas  was  39,402, 
and  that  during  each  year 
of  the  war  approximately 
30,000  babies  died  at  home. 
The  vital  statistics  of  our 
country  tell  us  further 
startling  facts  concerning 
our  maternity  death-rate. 
A  very  conservative  esti- 
mate places  the  number  of 
expectant  mothers  in  Can- 
ada each  year  at  265,000. 
Of  these,  1,500  will  lose 
their  lives  before,  or  when 
their  children  are  born; 
15,000  will  give  birth  to  dead  babies,  and 
another  11,500  will  lose  their  babies  during 
the  first  month  after  they  are  born.  We 
also  find  recorded  these  striking  compari- 
sons, that  in  Montreal  the  death-rate  of 
babies  during  their  first  year  is  one  in 
every  five;  in  New  York  city  it  is  one  in 
twelve,  and  in  New  Zealand  one  in  twen- 
ty-eight. The  New  Zealand  mothers 
have  for  years  back  been  taught,  through 
government  initiative,  to  know  more 
about  baby  hygiene. 

And  Montreal  has  awakened.  She  has 
her  baby  health  centres  and  travelling 
clinics  with  doctors  and  nunses,  going 
through  the  city  right  to  the  homes  where 
the  children  live,  giving  them  a  thorough 
physical  examination  and  advising  the 
mothers  where  treatment  or  preventive 
measures  are  necessary.  Needy  cases  are 
referred  to  the  hospital  free  departments 
or  whatever  established  agency  in  the  dis- 
trict it  may  be  whose  duty  is  to  take  care 
of  them. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  we  need 
more  public  health  sentiment,  public 
health  education,  public  health  legislation. 
And  just  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  vision- 
ists  who  have  worked  and  prayed  for  it, 
see  a  glow  of  purple  in  the  East.  It  is  one 
of  the  good  things  developed  out  of  the  war. 
Perhaps  it  took  a  season  of  calamity  and 
suffering  to  make  the  world  appreciate 
what  an  organization  of  mercy  really 
meant.    Perhaps    the    Red    Cross    only 


Child  welfare  should   be'lhe  re- 
sponsibility not  only  of  parents, 
but  of  the  entire  public. 
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'Ye  Olde  Fir  me"  Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited 

Established  18S0     70  Years— ^Three 

Generations  of  Heintzmans 


This  Grand  Piano  has  won 
the  praises  of  the  most 
exacting    critics. 


Throughout  our  broad  Dominion — in  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
Argentine  Republic  and  France,  the  fame  of  the 
genuine 

Heintzman  &  Go. 


Piano 


Grand  and 
Upright 


is  outstanding — the  standard  by  which  others 
are  judged — a  work  of  art  in  the  highest  degree 
— possessing  a  tonal  quality  that  commands  the 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Heintzman  Co.  Piano 
surpasses  in  beauty  of  tone  and  delicacy  of  touch  any 
piano  I  have  used  anywhere — and  I  have  travelled  the 
world  over." — De  Pachmann. 


Head   Office  and   Warerooms: 

193  -  197  Yonge  Street 
Toronto 


Factory : 

Largest  Piano  Factory  in 

Canada,  West  Toronto 


Branches   and  Agencies   in   all  parts   of  Canada   and  Abroad 
Write    for    Illustrated    Catalogue,  Mentioning:   MacLean*s   Magazine. 

— The  Name  is  Your  Guarantee— 


Is  Your  Skin  Attractive? 

The  social  season  will  commence  very  shortly.  It  is  Hkely  that  Bummer 
exposure  has  played  havoc  with  your  skin.  Start  Immediately  to  take 
treatments  with  Princess  Preparations.  Sunburn,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads.  Tan,  In  fact,  all  non- Infectious  skin  troubles  can  be  re- 
moved, leaving  a  clear,  beautiful  skin.  A  reputation  of  over  27  years 
as  successful  specialists  Is  back  of  Princess  Preparations.  Decide  lo-uay 
to  take  regular  treatments  In  your  own  home;  we  send  full  Instructions. 
Write  us  about  any  skin  trouble  you  may  have.  Consultation  Free. 
Princess    Preparations   will   be   sent   post   free   on    receipt    of   price. 

Princess     Complexion     Purifier $1,50 

Princess     Skin     Food 1.50 

Princess     Hair    Rejuvenator 1.50 

Princess    Cinderella    Cold    Cream        ....  .75 

Princess    Face    Powder,    all    shades      ....        .75 

(Sample   on    request) 

The  Hiscott  Institute,  Limited 

59F  College  Street  -  _  Toronto 


found  itself  under  the  test  of  meeting  one 
extremity  after  another.  Anyway  it  is 
ready  now  to  go  on  with  the  hnest,  m(«t 
needed  piece  of  reconstruction  work  the 
world  over,  the  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  mitigatton 
of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

This  was  the  key  of  their  covenant  at 
the  Geneva  convention.  The  Red  Cross 
society  will  not  try  to  do  this  of  and  by 
itself,  though  a  drive  will  be  made  ^^  me 
spring  to  extend  its  membership  and  to 
form  branch  societies  in  every  community, 
from  the  city  to  the  remotest  crossroads 
village.  Its  more  effective  method  is  to 
co-operate  with  governments  and  other 
organizations  worlcing  to  the  same 
purpose.  It  will  not  undertake,  much  less 
compete  with,  work  already  being  done  by 
local  authorities  or  existing  voluntary 
associations.  If,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
society  concerning  itself  with  child  wel- 
fare or  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  or 
venereal  diseases,  the  national  Red  Cross 
would  give  such  assistance  as  it  could 
through  its  voluntary  workers,  but  would 
leave    untouched   existing   arrangements. 

If  no  such  societies  existed,  the  Red 
Cross  might  assist  in  their  formation,  re- 
tiring as  soon  as  the  separate  organization 
was  working.  In  its  work  with  Provincial 
Health  Departments—and  much  of  its 
work  will  be  done  irr  connection  with  these — 
the  Red  Cross  will  be  co-operative,  sup- 
plementary, but  not  subordinate.  It  is 
under  no  government  control,  it  derives 
its  funds  almost  entirely  from  membership 
fees  and  its  work  is  purely  voluntary, 
by  and  for  the  people. 

ONE  great  piece  of  work  waiting  for 
such  an  association  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  public  health  sentiment.  To  the 
man  on  the  street,  public  health  means 
something  that  comes  and  puts  a  placard 
on  the  door  when  the  children  have  scarlet 
fever.  He  does  not  see  it  as  a  great,  in- 
telligent force  looking  to  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people.  If  a  broad,  practical  health 
education  had  been  started  fifty  years  ago 
and  carried  by  some  thorougii  campaign 
to  the  common  people,  the  Brown  girls 
would  never  have  been  given  up  to  tuber- 
culosis; and  the  hundreds  of  Toronto 
citizens  lost  every  year  through  typhoid 
would  never  have  had  typhoid;  and  there 
would  not  be  one  baby  in  every  five  dying 
in  Montreal  before  it  had  lived  a  year, 
nor  all  those  mothers  going  out  in  trying 
to  bring  their  children  into  the  world. 
The  Red  Cross  will  spread  information 
on  all  these  things  through  the  method  of 
publicity  best  suited  to  the  need.  It  will 
try  to  correct  the  common  opinion  that 
tuberculosis  is  an  unpreventable  and  in- 
curable disease — the  military  records  which 
it  has  to  bear  this  out  will  be  astonishing 
to  the  average  person.  And  it  will, 
through  literature  and  moving  pictures 
and  general  public  enlightenment,  help  the 
national  council  of  health  in  combating 
venereal  diseases  which  are  far  more 
serious  than  tuberculosis.  It  will  launch  a 
special  campaign  for  child  welfare — not 
only  by  sending  information  on  baby  care 
to  mothers,  but  by  showing  the  public 
that  child  welfare,  infant  mortality,  school 
nurses,  playgrounds,  pure  milk,  better 
housing,  are  the  responsibility  not  only  of 
mothers  and  fathers  but  of  every  citizen 
to  the  last  voter  and  ratepayer  in  the 
country.  For  every  thinking  person  knows 
that  the  health  problems  of  the  world  can 
never  be  solved  by  doctors  alone  nor  by 
governments  alone,  but  they  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  people  themselves. 

TN  THEIR  work  with  provincial  Depart- 
-■■  ments  of  Health,  the  Red  Cross  in 
Canada  is  already  doing  some  valuable 
experimental  work.  Perhaps  it  might 
better  be  called  demonstration  work  be- 
cause there  is  not  likely  to  be  in  any  of 
their  enterprises  the  risk  of  an  experiment. 
There  are  the  Health  Caravans  for  instance. 
This  summer,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Nova  Scotia  sent  out  two  trains  of  "health- 
mobiles" — child  welfare  clinics,  dental 
clinics,  tuberculosis  clinics  and  general 
clinics,  to  tour  the  province.  They 
stopped  and  held  meetings  in  churches  and 
townhalls  and  cross-roads  schoolhouses, 
and  people  flocked  to  them  for  advice 
and  treatments.  They  gave  moving- 
picture  shows  on  better  health  subjects, 
they  fitted  up  temporary  hospitals  and 
had  specialists  perform  nose  and  throat 
operations  usually  with  the  family  doctor 


in  attendance.  The  staff  of  the  tuber- 
culosis clinic  made  thorough  chest  examin- 
ations, and  where  there  was  any  trouble 
they  consulted  with  the  local  doctor  as 
to  follow-up  treatment,  one  of  the  nurses 
usually  going  to  the  home  to  help  make 
whatever  changes  were  necessary  in  living 
conditions,  sleeping  arrangements,  etc. 
The  baby  clinics  were  crowded  every  day. 
Ontario  will  have  a  similar  caravan  ready 
to  start  out  this  Fall. 

In  a  few  centres  they  have  established 
public  health  nurses  and  school  nurses 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  they  mean 
in  community  service.  The  Red  Cross 
could  not,  of  course,  finance  these  projects 
in  every  locality  where  the  people  might  ask 
for  them — anyway  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  their  work.  Their  idea  is  to  convince 
the  locality  of  the  value  of  these  things  so 
that  they  may  take  it  on  and  support  it 
themselves  and  that  the  idea  may  spread 
to  other  communities.  Anticipating  the 
demand  for  public  health  nurses  when 
municipalities  are  ready  to  support  them 
at  their  own  expense,  the  Red  Cross  is 
paying  the  cost  of  a  Public  Health  course 
for  nurses  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  at  Dalhousie  in  Nova  Scotia. 

From  a  sparsely  settled  district  in  the 
West,  where  a  number  of  soldiers  had 
taken  land,  a  doctor  wrote  to  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Board.  "I  do  not  think  we 
are  worse  off  on  the  whole  than  some  other 
'  communities,  but  I  am  sure  that  over  half 
the  women  who  have  borne  children  here 
are  suffering  from  injuries  that  have  not 
been  properly  attended  to.  They  cannot 
get  out  without  a  great  deal  of  expense 
in  travelling;  it  is  impossible  to  get  help 
to  care  for  the  ones  at  home,  and  the 
distance  is,  in  many  cases,  so  great,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  to  the  place  in  time  to 
prevent  the  damage."  The  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board  approached  the  Red 
Cross  and  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  put 
in  outposts.  That  was  in  November. 
In  .January  the  Red  Cross  was  ready  to 
equip  and  maintain  for  two  years  three 
outposts  in  the  unorganized  district  north 
and  east  of  Prince  Albert. 

PERHAPS  nothing  gives  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  of  the  organization 
than  their  work  with  individual  cases, 
especially  for  the  families  of  soldiers. 
Children  suffering  from  infantile  paralysis 
and  crooked  limbs  and  all  manner  of 
troubles  have  been  given  hospital  care  at 
the  expense  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  be- 
cause it  is  so  big  and  broad  that  it  has  the 
vision  to  see  the  individual.  Consider  a 
case  like  this: 

Someone  discovered  a  girl,  deserted  by 
the  soldier  who  had  been  her  lover,  and 
about  to  become  a  mother.  She  was 
absolutely  destitute,  heart  broken,  and, 
beside  herself  with  misery,  she  had  tried 
to  kill  the  baby.  Instead  of  reminding 
her  of  the  criminal  charge  that  might  be 
brought  against  her,  a  home  was  found  for 
her  and  a  little  band  of  women  of  the  best 
homes  in  the  city,  who  had  been  meeting 
regularly  to  do  Red  Cross  sewing,  set  to 
work  and  made  a  layette  for  her  baby — 
hand-worked,  lace-edged,  just  like  they 
would  make  for  their  own  children.  And 
the  girl,  stunned  at  the  kindness,  fingered 
the  soft  little  garments  fearfully,  then 
breaking  down  completely  gathered  them 
into  her  arms  as  though  the  baby  were 
already  there.  "This  changes  everything,' 
she  said,  "I  can't  wait  till  I  see  the  baby 
in  these." 

It's  a  new  kind  of  social  service,  far- 
visioned,  personal,  human.  Perhaps  when 
the  Red  Cross  has  enlisted  its  members 
from  everywhere,  just  ordinary  men  and 
women  like  ourselves,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren, for  Junior  Red  Cross  Societies  are 
to  be  organized  in  the  schools— and  when 
it  has  instilled  in  all  of  us  the  broad  ideal 
"the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout 
the  world,"  which  should  mean  even  the 
heart-ache  of  the  next  neighbor—it  will 
have  achie vedits  fullest  mission . 


1! 


Two  Highlanders  stood  looking  at  the 
imposing  facade  of  a  building  in  West- 1 
minster.     The  corner-stone  bore  the  datef 
in  Roman  characters,  "MCMIV." 

"Luke  a'  thot,  Angus,"  said  one.  "Ah'v 
never  heeard  th'  name  McMiv  befure,  but! 
theare's  a  Scotsman  who's  got  his  name  oU  I 
one  of  th'  finest  buildings  in  London.] 
Ye  can't  keep  'em  down,  can  ye?" — London  I 
Tit-Bits. 
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//  You  SELL 

MALT  VINEGAR 

Be  Sure  You  BUY 

MALT  VINEGAR 

The   public   deseiVes  to   get 
the  purity  for  which  it  pays. 
All   Grirable's   Vinegars   are 
pure    brewed    Vinegars. 
Not   synthetic   imitations. 
Grimble's    do     not    compete 
with  your  productions. 
Grimble's   Breweries    are   in 
LONDON  and  LEITH,  Great 
Britain. 

Representatives; 
WINNIPEG— MKiare.     H.     P.     Pennock     &     Co, 

Ltd..    Winnipeg. 
MONTBKAL    AND    TORONTO— Messrs.     Macliiri! 

ft    LanKley,    I.til..    U    St.    Nicholas    Street, 

Montreal,   and   12   Front  St.    Kast.   Toronto. 
VANTOUVKR,     B.C.— Mr.     H.     C.     Janlon,     709 

Mercantile    BuUdtng,    VancouTer, 


fashion  says 
the  use  or 

P&AWNI 

is  necessary  so  lonfe  as  sleeve 
less  feowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are   worn.    It  assists   freedom  of 
movement,    unhampered    ^race,    modest 
elegance  and  correct  style.   That  is  why 

["they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delotone  is  an  old  and  well 
known  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  quick,  safe  and 
certain  removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless 
with  no  pain  or  discolora- 
tion. Beauty  specialists 
recommend  Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionabl* 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

DruggisU  Bell  D^aton* 
or  an  original  J  o*.  jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
addrean  on   r^Ctivt  of 

LYMAN  BROS.  &  CO..  LIMITED  A 

D«pt.  MT,  71  Front  St.  £»st,  Toronto,  Ont.    O! ' 


Puts  You   Back  On 
the  Pay-RoU 


THE  Carnes  Arm  is  wonderfully  devised 
— skilfully  made — strong  and  comfort- 
able. It  is  enabling  thousands  of  men  to 
"carry  on"  at  their  old  jobs — to  make  high 
wages — to    do    practically    everything    they 

did  before.  It's  the  most  perfect  arm  made— almost  human!  Hos- 
pitals and  Institutions  have  given  awards  to  Carnes  Arms.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  have  been  restored  to  independence  and  happiness 
again  by  its  use. 

Let  us  send  you  our  cataloKUe.  It's 
illustrated  by  photoRraphs  of  men 
doinK  all  sorts  of  necessary  and  use- 
ful work  with  the  wonderful  Carnes 
Arm.     Write  for  CataloKue  No.  CIO. 

Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

Kanaas  City,  Misaouri 
Toronto,  610  Lumsden  Bldgf.       '> 
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''The  Tires 
that  Give  Satisfaction.' 


Motorists  always  Have  the  "Picnic'  Spirit- 

thty  enjoy  a  relaxation,  frec-mindedness,  happy  unconcern,  when 
they  drive  a  car  equipped  with  Tires  they  know  arc  strong  and 
durable  and  give  no  trouble  on  the  road.  The  Sure  Tires,  that 
take  you  there  and  bring  you  back,  are  the  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires. 


Head  Offices  and 
Factory: 

TOR  ONTO 


"GUTTA  „ 
PERCHiC 


Sold  and  used 
throughout  the 
British  Empire. 


TIRE^S 


v^ 


^ 


Ajax  Patch 

— Quick  and  Lasting 

F'or  permanent  repairs  to  tubes,  there  is  nothing  as 
quickly  applied  as  an  Ajax  Patch.     An  Ajax  Outfit 

and  your  own  two 
hands  arc  all  that  are 
required.  You  can  use 
the  tube  immediately. 
The  Ajax  Patch  will 
not  creep  or  pull  with 
friction.  Don't  go  on 
your  next  trip  with- 
out the  Ajax  con- 
tainer. Sold  at  all 
good  garages. 

Gutta  Percha  & 

Head  Offices  and 


Interliners 

— Save  Tires  and  Tubes 


Your  casings  are  wearing  down.  Don't 
you  dread  the  thoughts  of  many  blowouts 
from  the  weak  fabric  ? 
You  can  prevent  all  trouble 
and  drive  your  tires  to  the 
last  mile  if  you  put  in  Gutta 
Percha  Interliners.  They 
counteract  the  weak  spots  in 
the  casings  and  almost  elim- 
inate blowouts.  Your  dealer 
will  get  them  for  you. 

Rubber,  Limited 

Factory,  Toronto 


Business  Data 


Would  it  interest  you  to  get  all  information  published  from  time  to 

time  on  industrial  conditions  in  certain  districts? 

Do  you   ever  wish   to   refer  to  the  advertising  of  a  competitor,  the 

past  quotations  of  certain  stocks,  the  expansion  of  factories,  the  fire 

losses  or  any  data  that  may  assist  you  in  managing  your  business? 

Our  service  is  a  decided  success  in  this  field  and  three  months'  trial 

will  prove  to  you  that  having  this  valuable  data  at  your  finger  ends 

is  assuredly  worth  while. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  rates  and  suggest  a  service  that  you 

will  use  daily. 

Canadian  Press  Clipping  Service 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


MARK  THE 
SCHOOL 

LINEN 

WITl 
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CASH'S  WOVEN  NAMES 

Prevent   lost  at  the  laundry.     They  are  neat   and 
durable.      Made   In    many  itylet   in   fast  colors  of 
Red,    Blue.    Black,    Navy,    Yellow  or    Green. 
I  12     donn     $2.75 
Your    full     name    fMr<    6         "         2.00 
I    1  "  1.9* 

Samples    of  -various    styles    sent    frae 
J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc.,  Bax  0300,  Brantford.  lit 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at  These? 


Where  is  the  woman  now  who  can  drive 
a  man  to  drink? — Life. 


"John,  is  it  hot  out  to-day?" 
"Oh,    very,    dear.     You'll 
heaviest  furs." — Judge. 


need    your 


Conductor  (to  passenger  of  Pullman) — 
"Excuse  me,  sir.     Is  this  lady  your  wife?" 

Passenger — "I  don't  know.  It  depends 
upon  what  State  we  are  passing  through." 
— Life. 


Magistrate: — "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  physical  wreck  as  your  husband 
gave  you  that  black  eye?" 

Plaintiff-^"Your  Washup,  'e  wasn't 
a  physical  wreck  until  'e  gave  me  the 
black  eye." — London  Opinion. 


"Jim's  going  to  sue  the  company  for 
damages." 

"Why?    What  did  they  do  to  'im?" 

"They  blew  the  quittin'  buzzer  whin  'e 

was  carryin'  a  'eavy  piece  of  iron,  and  'e 

dropped  it  on  'is  foot." — Royal  Magazine. 


"And  whom'  did  you  vote  for,  Miss 
Sophy?" 

"Well,  you  see,  the  Republican  was 
simply  stunningly  good-looking.  But  the 
Democrat  had  always  been  perfectly 
splendid  to  his  family,  so  I  marked  both 
ballots,  closed  my  eyes,  shuffled  them,  put 
one  in  the  box  and  tore  up  the  other. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that." — Life. 


"Rastus,  how  is  it  you  have  given  up 
going  to  church?"  asked  Pastor  Brown. 

"Well,  sah,"  replied  Rastus,  "it's  dis 
way.  I  likes  to  take  an  active  part,  an' 
I  used  to  pass  de  collection-basket,  but 
dey's  give  de  job  to  Brothah  Green,  who 
jest  returned  from  ovah  thai-ah." 

"In  recognition  of  his  heroic  service,  I 
suppose?" 

"No,  sah.  I  reckon  he  got  dat  job  in 
reco'nition  o'  his  having  lost  one  o'  his 
hands." — Argonaut. 


The  depreciationof  our  currency  to-day 
is  nothing  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison 
with  the  slump  in  Confederate  paper  money 
after  the  Civil  War.  General  Mulholland 
relates  that  shortly  after  Lee's  surrender, 
he  heard  two  Confederate  soldiers  bar- 
gaining over  a  very  ordinary  looking 
horse.  "He'll  do  for  my  farm,  John," 
said  one.     "I'll  give  you  $20,000  for  him." 

"No,"  said  the  other. 

"Give  you  $50,000." 

"No." 

"Give  you  $100,000." 
.   "Not   much!"   replied   the   owner.     "I 
just   paid   $120,000   to  have  him  shod." 
—PittsbuTghChronicle-Telegraph. 


Just  before  the  St.  Mihiel  show  the 
Germans  blew  up  an  ammunition  dump 
near  a  company  of  Yanks.  It  was  report- 
ed that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  gas- 
shells  in  the  dump,  and  as  soon  as  the 
explosions  began  the  Americans  immedi- 
ately made  themselves  scarce  with  great 
rapidity. 

When  the  danger  had  passed  all  started 
drifting  back  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  who  did  not  appear  till  the  next  day. 

"Well,  where  you  been?"  demanded  the 
top  kick,  eyeing  him  coldly. 

"Sergeant,"  replied  the  other  earnestly, 
"I  don't  know  where  I  been,  but  I  give  you 
my  word  I  been  all  day  gettin'  back."— 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 
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Music  Through 
Metal  is  Always 
Metallic- 
Only  Wood  Can 
Produce  Perfect 
Quality  of  Tone. 


The  First  To  Use  An  All- 
Wooden    Tone    Chamber 


One  of  the  main  features  re- 
sponsible for  the  supremacy  of 
Sonora's  tone  is  its  all-wooden 
Tone  Chamber. 

Not  steel  needles,  but  metal 
Sound  Amplifiers,  are  responsible 
for  the  thin  metallic  tone  of  so 
many  phonographs. 

Other  manufacturers  may  use 
metal  or  a  combination  of  materials 
to   reduce   the    cost,   but   although 


the  Sound  Amplifier  is  perhaps  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  Sonora, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Motor,  the  Sonora  Sound 
Amplifier  is  made  of  wood  through- 
out. 

The  Sonora  was  awarded  High- 
est Honors  for  Tone  Quality  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  —  in 
competition  with  the  world's  lead- 
ing phonographs. 


Nearly  all  Sonora  Models  are  Made  Entirely  in  Canada. 
You  pay  no  Luxury  Tax  on  a  Sonora,  Wrile  for  CalaloSue 
Depl.  -M." 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO, 

Distributors  of 

The  Sonora  and  the  Magnavox 

3rd  Floor,  Ryrie  Bldg., 
Tor  on  to 


40c 

for  Package  of  5  Semi- 
permanent Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these 
wonderful  new  needles.  They  play  from  50 
to    100   times    without    being   changed. 

Figure   "A"   —    Ordinary  thus  tends   to  wear  ofT  the  edgeii  of  the 

St^ei    Needle    fitting    record  groove  of  the   record. 

groove.      It   is   quite   logical  Figure     "C" — Sonora    semi-permanent 

that     the     ordinary     needle  needle,     with    parallel    sides,    which    fits 

becomes   of  larger    diameter    at   the   en-  the     record     groove     accurately     always 

gagement    point    as     the    needle     wears  while     wearing,     and     prolongs     life    of 

down     (owing    to    its    taper    form)    and  record. 

Three  Grade* — Loud — Medium — Soft 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 
Wholesale  Distributors,  Dept.  "M,"  RYRIE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 
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Eveready  ready  for  longer  nights 


LONG  days  have  gone,  long  nights 
have  come,  and  every  flashlight, 
for  safety  sake,  for  service  sake, 
should   be   kept   filled   with    a   live 
Eveready  Flashlight  Battery. 

It  will  be  Eveready  in  the  cellar— 
Eveready  in  the  attic— Eveready  in 
dark  closets  and  on  treacherous  stairs 
—Eveready  inside,  where  its  protect- 
ed light  can't  start  fires— Eveready 
outside,  where  it  won't  blow  out 


Such  urgent  needs  demand  a  light 
which  won't  fail,  a  battery  which  is 
absolutely  dependable.— That  means 

Eveready  Flashlight  Batteries 

For  20  years  Eveready  has  set  the 
standard  for  flashlight  batteries  of 
long  life  and  reliability.  They  make 
all  flashlights  better.  Keep  an  extra 
one  on  hand  and  remember 


Canadian  Made  for 
Canadian  Trade 


EVEREADY 

Flashlight  Batteries 
Fit  All  Flashlights 


A-6-M 
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Hew  many  uses 
in  your  home? 

Fels-Naptha  takes  spots  out 
of  rugs,  carpets,  cloth,  draper- 
ies. Brightens  woodwork  in- 
stantly. Cleans  enamel  of 
bat'.i  lub,  wa^hstand,  sink. 
Safely  cleans  anything  clean- 
able. 


You  can  detect  the 
clean  odor  of  naptha 
instantly.  It  is  real 
naptha  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  loosen  dirt. 
Blindfolded,  you  could 
distinguish  Fels-Naptha 
from  other  soaps. 


irtQll  it !  Roal  naptha 
makas  this  a  supor-soap 

The  clean  naptha  odor  instantly  says  "Fels-Naptha"  I  It  won't  allow  itself 
to  be  hid.  You  can  detect  the  naptha  as  long  as  a  sliver  of  the  golden  bar 
remains. 

Naptha  is  a  surprising  dirt-loosener.  Dry-cleaners  use  it  for  even  the  most 
delicate  fabrics.  When  combined  with  good  soap  the  way  it  is  in  Fels-Naptha, 
the  soap  plus  the  naptha  produces  the  greatest  clothes-cleansing  combination 
ever  invented — the  only  product  of  its  kind — a  super-soap ! 


The  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens  the 
dirt.  It  takes  the  place  of  hard  rubbing — 
saves  wear  on  clothes — makes  washing  so 
easy!  It  makes  clothes  sweet  and  truly  clean 
— every  fibre.  It  restores  their  bright,  fresh 
appearance — preserves  their  life.  Fels-Naptha 
washes  articles  not  to  be  trusted  to  ordinary 
soaps. 

Use  Fels-Naptha  any  way  you  wish,  but 
there  is  a  special  simple  way  by  which  clothes 


soak  clean,  described  inside  the  famous  red- 
and-green  wrapper — a  definite  suggestion  for 
each  kind  of  clothes — to  save  time,  backs, 
clothes  and  money.  Get  the  real  Fels-Naptha 
of  your   grocer. 

Three  things  identify  it — the  clean  naptha 

odor,  the  golden  color  of  the  bar,  and  the 

'  red-and-green   wrapper.     Ask  for  it  by    the 

full  name — Fels-Naptha.     Get  it  before  next 

wash-day ! 


PELS  &.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Idle  Money 


Perhaps  you  are  waiting  for 
a  new  Victory  Loan  7  Re- 
ports from  Ottawa  state  that 
owing  to  the  recently  imposed 
taxes  the  current  revenues 
are  now  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  wise  policy  of  paying 
our  way  eis  we  go,  and  that 
there  will  be,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  substantial  balance,  to 
apply  to  the  retirement  of 
Victory  Bonds.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  NO  NEW  VIC- 
TORY  LOAN. 

Yet — money  has  accumulated 
in  Canada  in  unprecedented 
amounts. 

Are  your   funds   idle? 

Victory  Bonds  are  the  great- 
est investment  "buy"  to-day. 

Orders  may  be  entered  for  any  amount 
from  iSO  upwards. 

Your  order  will  receive  our  best  ailenlioru 


A.  E.AMES  &  CO. 

tnvatmtnl  Securities  EstahUshed  1889 

Union  Bank  BIdg.  -  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BIdg.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  -  -  -  New  York 
Belmont  House  -  Victoria,  B.C. 
Harris  Trust  BIdg.      -     -      Chicago 
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Harmonize  With 

Decorative  Effects 

Enamelled  snow-  white,  marble,  etc. 

hENNISTEEl 

k^r  Made  in  Canada  ^00 

STEEL  LAVATORY  PARTITIONS. 

"HYGIENIC.    FIREPROOF,    NON- 

MARKABLE" 

can  be  harmonized  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful fixtures  or  decorative  effects. 
Steel  Lavatory  Partitions  are  solid,  ever- 
wearing  partitions.  They  never  bulge  or 
warp,  but  always  present  a  smooth  sur- 
face. 

We  Also  Make 
Steel  Shelving,  Lockers,  Cabinets.  Bins, 
Stools.  Chairs,  etc.  :  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Bronze,  Commercial  Wirework  of 
all  kinds.  General  Builders'  Ironwork. 
Write  for  folders. 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iroi* 

Works  Co.  Limited 

London 

Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Toronto, 

Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Calgary 

Vancouver 


British  America   Assurance    Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 

Assets  Over  $4,300,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile  and  Hail   Insurance 
HEAD  OFFICES      '^"fi.rSJt"'"'      TORONTO 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TELEPHONE  PEN 
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Obtainable  of    all  Stationers 


Business  6  Investments 

Conditions  Are  Stable 


*'^'>^" ) 


FORTUNATELY  for  Canada  at  this 
time  business  conditions  are  more 
stable  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
readjustment  to  meet  declining  prices  is 
not  assuming  so  violent  a  form;  so  far  it 
has  been  much  more  gradual,  providing 
all  classes  in  the  line  from  manufacturer 
to  consumer  with  easier  opportunities  to 
discount  the  coming  drop  without  serious 
loss.  Across  the  border  the  "jobber" 
type  plays  a  bigger  part  in  the  distribution 
of  merchandise;  it  is  the  jobber  there  who 
is  the  extreme  speculator;  he  loads  up, 
gambling  against  a  decline;  on  the  up- 
grade he  reaps  rich  profits  with  little  risk 
and  a  quick  turnover;  on  a  decline  he  is 
often  squeezed  by  the  banks,  and  forced 
liquidation  degenerates  into  a  slump. 
So  it  was  there  in  many  lines  in  February, 
March  and  April  of  1919 — the  "post- 
armistice  depression."  It  struck  Canada 
only  late  in  March  and  early  in  April  only 
to  a  slight  degree;  to-day  a  repetition  and 
to  a  similar  slight  extent  seems  probable. 
For  here,  the  professional  "job'jor"  is  a 
scarcer  species  of  middleman. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  American 
Woollen  Mills  have  announced  a  decline 
of  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  their  lines  to  in- 
duce buying.  The  cancellations  had  been 
$60,000,000— for  prices  were  too  high 
with  wool  slumping,  and,  as  must  be  the 
case,  the  public  and  the  retailers  refused 
to   await   the   long-drawn-out   theoretical 


process  of  declines  starting  first  with  the 
raw  material.  And  yet  this  same  company 
maintained  a  few  weeks  ago  that  these 
prices  would  not —because  they  could  not 
—come  down  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  main  trouble  is  that  each  class  is 
"passing  the  buck"  to  the  other  fellow. 
They  don't  want  to  cut  down  profits  be- 
fore they  are  forced  to  do  so,  and  often 
they  hesitate  too  long.  A  cut  in  prices 
encourages  buying. 

But  the  Canadian  industrial  position 
is  stronger  in  this  sense  that  the  scarcity 
in  most  lines,  such  as  cotton  goods,  knit 
goods,  etc.,  has  been  so  pron  unced  that 
the  mills,  even  with  a  considerable  falling 
off,  are  likely  to  be  pretty  well  engaged  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  and  well  into  next. 
Moreover,  in  such  lines  as  sugar  manu- 
facture, and  boots  and  shoes,  a  reaction  is 
likely  to  set  in  and  business  improve  and 
a  fairly  good  level  of  prices  be  maintained 
as  will  not  injure  seriously  the  industries 
concerned. 

In  connection  with  labor,  there  is  evi- 
dence in  many  directions  of  an  improved 
condition  of  production,  and  if  this  is 
maintained  and  improved  upon,  reductions 
in  wages  from  war  and  post-war  levels  will 
not  be  as  serious  a  concern  of  the  manufac- 
turer. If  he  gets  good  production  he 
will  be  disposed  to  let  wages  remain  on  a 
high  level. 


Answers  to  Inquiries 


SEVERAL  enquiries"  have    reached    us 
with  reference  to  the  probable  course 
of  Victory  Bonds. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  apart 
from  the  fact  that  these  bonds  give  an 
absolutely  sure  return  —  the  safest  of  any 
investment  in  the  country  to-day,  with 
provincial  and  the  better  class  municipal 
bonds  running  next  to  them — but  the 
market  price  of  these  should  begin  to 
improve  in  the  near  future.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  a  special  campaign 
this  Fall  to  dispose  of  some  $50,000,000 
worth  of  these  bonds  that  have  been 
thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  special  com- 
mittee by  a  number  of  large  corporations 
who  bought  them  last  November.  For 
various  reasons  into  which  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  enter  just  now,  these  bonds 
have  not  been  distributed  into  the  hands  of 
investors  and  special  efforts  will  be  required 
to  enable  them  to  find  a  more  permanent 
resting-place.  When  this  floating  supply, 
however,  is  disposed  of  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  bond  market,  not  only 
for  these  but  other  bonds,  will  take  on  a 
firmer  tone.  As  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  fall  of  commodity  prices  will 
mean  a  lower  interest  rate  and  a  consequent 
rise  in  the  price  of  bonds. 

Exchange  and  C.P.R. 

A  NOTHER  inquiry  from  a  firm  in 
■^"^  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  takes  up  a 
subject  that  a  number  of  subscribers  to 
MacLean's  have  written  about,  namely 
where  they  stand  in  relation  to  exchange 
when  they  buy  securities  on  the  New 
York  market.  Naturally,  this  like  many 
others,  deals  with  C.P.R.  stock,  a  large 
number  of  shares  of  which  were  bought  by 
the  inquirer  at  some  50  points  above  the 
present  market.  He  paid  for  them  in 
instalments  and  the  last  payment  was 
made  last  year.  Exchange  by  that  time 
had  risen  and  he  was  told  by  the  broker 
that  in  order  to  gain  posession  of  the  stock 
he  must  pay  the  difference  that  would  be 
required  to  cover  its  exchange.  Since  then 
he  has  been  paid  the  dividend  "net,"  with- 
out being  given  the  benefit  of  exchange. 
He  wants  to  know  how  he  can  secure  pos- 
session of  these  shares  either  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Newfoundland  without 
losing  the  exchange  and  added  that  the 


exchange  in    Canada  and   Newfoundland 
is  practically  the  same. 

ThD  answer  to  this  was  that  the  pur- 
chaser cou  d  be  called  on  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance due  on  each  instalment  necessary  to 
transfer  it  nto  New  York  funds,  at  the 
cur.ent  rate  ruling  at  the  time.  When 
thesj  were  paid  up  the  purchaser  could 
call  for  the  payment  of  all  dividends  at 
not  only  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  but  with 
exchange  added,  which  would  increase  the 
rate  under  present  conditions  to  about 
11 'A  per  cent.  As  there  shares  were 
bought  on  New  York  market,  possession 
could  not  be  secured  without  settling  up  for 
the  difference  due  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 
If  the  stocks  were  bought  on  margin,  and 
are  held  that  way,  and  no  extra  charge  had 
been  made  by  the  broker  for  exchange  at 
the  time  instalments  were  paid,  the 
broker  could  fairly  claim  the  extra  amount 
on  the  dividend  due  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 
In  the  case  in  question  the  premium  on 
New  York  funds  when  the  first  payment 
was  made  was  only  1  }4  per  cent,  and  even 
at  the  final  payment  did  not  exceed  S}4 


No  Investment 

Worries  for 
Fourteen  Years 

1934  maturity  Victory 
Loan  Bonds,  at  93  and 
interest,  assure  the 
purchaser  of  an  inter- 
est return  of  63^%  for 
fourteen  years,  regard- 
less of  any  changes 
that  may  occur  in  the 
money  market  in  years 
to  come. 

Mail    your  order  or 
write  for  particulars 

Wood,   Gundy   &    Company 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Building 
TORONTO 


Montreal 
Saskatoon 


New  York 
London,  Eng. 


Dominion  Textile  Company 
Limited 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  two  and  one-lialf  per  cent. 
j  (2%%)  on  t;ve  Common  Stock  of  the  DOMIN- 
ION TEXTlLr;  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  has  been 
declared  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1C20,  payable  October  1st,  to  shareholders 
of  record  September  15th,  1920. 
By  Order  of  the  Board. 

JAS.   H.    WEBB, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal,    8th    September.    1920. 


Dominion  Textile  Company 
Limited 

NOTICE  OP  DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
DOMINION  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
has  been  declared  for  the  quarter  ending  30th 
September,  1920,  payable  October  15th  to  share- 
holders    of     record     September     30th. 

By  Order  of  the  Board. 

JAS.   H.    WEBB, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 
Montreal,   8th   September,   1920. 


Protection    and    Profit 

When  money  is  in  a  Savings  Account  in 
The  Merchants  Bank,  it  is  absolutely  safe 
from  loss,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
All  the  time  it  is  here,  it  is  earning  inter- 
est— so  that  the  bank  actually  pays  you 
to  let  it  take  care  of  your  money.  Don't 
carry  unneeded  sums  on  your  person  or 
hide  them  at  home.  Protect  them 
against  loss,  theft  and  fire  by  opening  a 
savings  account. 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 


Head  Office :  Montreal.     OF      CA.NA.Dl<\ 


Established  1864. 


391  branches  in  Canada  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Pacific 
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Two  Apex  Features 

The  Apex  with  its 
inclined-divided  nozzle 
and  horizontal  motor 
glides  easily  under 
low  -  built  furniture, 
draws  up  the  dust 
from  around  chair  and 
table  legs,  and  cleans 
close  up  to  baseboards. 
Apex  suction  is  just 
as  powerful  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the 
nozzle  opening  as  in 
the  centre.  This  in- 
sures even,  thorough 
cleaning  all  the  way 
across. 


The  Practical  Value  of  Pride 


In  the  daily  conduct  of  your  own  home  you  are  the  manager  of  the  finest  industry  in 
human  affairs.  You  need  help.  Mechanical  help  is  the  best  you  can  get.  With  the  right  kind 
of  mechanical  help,  your  management  rises  to  the  highest  level,  because  good  mechanical 
help  is  perfectly  manageable,  never  gets  cross,  contrary  or  rebellious  and  works  for  almost 
nothing. 


The  Apex  Suction  Cleaner  represents  the  best  experience 
in  the  entire  history  of  Suction  Cleaner  manufacture.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cleaners  made,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively used.  A  quarter  of  a  million  women  have  shown 
their  preference  for  Apex  by  buying  it,  and  they  bought 
Apex  because  it  cleans  clean,  without  possible  injury  to 
rugs,  carpets  or  fabrics  and  because  it  exclusively  has  the 
inclined-divided  nozzle  that  gives  it  two  working  advant- 
ages: It  cleans  evenly  through  its  entire  length,  and  it  gets 
into  the  places  that  need  cleaning  most — up  to  baseboards, 
around  the  legs  of  furniture,  and  under  things. 


When  you  own  an  Apex  you  use  it.  When  you  use  an 
Apex  you  have  a  clean  house.  When  you  have  a  cJcan  house, 
your  neighbors  and  friends  know  it  and  commend  you  for 
it.  Best  of  all,  you  know  it.  You  enjoy  it.  You  are  proud 
of  it,  not  because  a  clean  house  is  unusual,  but  because  an 
Apex-clean  house  is  healthful,  cheerful,  comfortable  and 
beautiful.  Finally,  the  time  you  save  is  only  an  incidental 
to  the  mental  satisfaction  you  enjoy  in  knowing  that  your 
floor  coverings,  upholstery  and  draperies  are  also  being 
saved.  There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  demonstrate 
the  Apex  in  your  own  home  without  obligation.  Write  us 
for  his  name. 


APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  Toronto,  Ontario 

Made  in  the  United  States  by  The  Apex  Electrical  Mamifaciurint'  Conip.inv,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ELECTRIC  SUCTION  CLEANER 
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Canada's  Empire  Builders 

FROM  ocean  to  ocean,  Office  Specialty"  equipment  and 
"Office  Specialty"systematized  offices  arc  promotingr  better  work,  greater 
accomplishment  and  greater  economy  for  railrf)acls,  mills,  mines,  banks  and 
factories — in  the  offices  of  every  Canadian  Empire-building  industry. 


Tlie  wide  range  of  "Office  Specialty" 

equipment  proviilcs  for  cvciy  nr cd  of  the  modern 
office.  Our  Dotnintoti-wide  scn'icc  orjranization 
ensures  supplying  promptly  ci'cryihing  you 
require  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  System 
Service. 


Any  one  of  our  ten  Service  Stores 

will  gladly  supply  you  with  any  information  de- 
sired and  will  earn  your  cuniinucd  patronat^e  by 
".iv'mz  vou  the  best  of  eood  service. 
Tnt  Oil-ICE  SPKCIALTY  MFG.  Co.  Limited 
Home  Office        NEWMARKET  Canada 

Filing  Equipvtent  Stores  ai: 
Haliiax    Hamilton  Winnipeg    Regina  Edmonton   Calgary  Vancouver 


DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   NAVAX,   SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Roya!  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a    complete    education    in    Naval    Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying  for  entry 
as    second    year   students    in    Canadian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation, History  and  Modem  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment of   further  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  the   Naval    Service,    Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimau 
near    Victoria,    B.C. 

G.  J.   DESBARATS. 
Deputy  Minister  of   the   Naval    Service. 
Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will   not  be  paid  for 
Ottawa.   February.    1920 


per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  the 
broker  could  not  charge  the  12]/^  or  13! 
per  cent,  that  rules  to-day  against  the 
past  payments. 

Asbestos  Preferred  or  Whalen  Common 

AN  INQUIRY  from  British  Columbia 
deals  with  Asbestos  preferred  and 
Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  common 
stock.  The  reply  supported  the  purchase 
of  the  former  as  the  stock  of  a  company 
who.se  earnings  were  running  very  high, 
leaving  a  large  margin  not  only  for  the 
preferred  but  the  common  stocks.  These 
earnings  were  likely  to  continue  with  a 
world  demand  for  asbestos  that  was  grow- 
ing steadily.  The  company  at  the  moment 
is  not  shipping  to  Japan,  one  of  its  most 
promising  new  customers,  owing  to  finan- 
cial conditions  there,  but  expects  to  do  so 
very  shortly,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
demand  elsewhere  calls  for  more  than  the 
mines  can  produce.  The  preferred  is  now 
paying  7  per  cent,  (and  there  was  a  bonus 
last  year  of  2  per  cent.)  and  it  also  partici- 
pates with  the  common  in  all  further  in- 
creases in  dividends.  The  Whalen  Com- 
pany is  developing  rapidly,  most  of  its 
pulp  going  to  Japan,  but  as  a  common 
stock,  not  yet  paying  a  dividend,  it  would 
rank  as  much  more  speculative  than  the 
Asbestos  preferred,  and  the  former  was 
recommended  preference. 

"How  Easy  Some  People  Are." 

A  DIFFERENT  point  was  raised 
through  an  inquiry  from  Hamilton. 
A  MacLean's  reader  had  bought  some 
Loew's  (theatre)  stock,  and  asked  for  an 
opinion  on  it.  As  no  further  information 
was  given  in  the  letter  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  stock  was  that  of  the 
local  theatre,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  information  as  to  the  earnings, 
etc.,  in  this  particular  case.  But  word 
came  later  from  the  writer— to  quote  his 
own  words: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
good  information.  It  put  me  wise  to 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I  did  not 
know  when  I  bought  that  stock  that 
it  meant  any  one  particular  theatre. 
I  thought  it  covered  them  all.  I 
got  mine  from  New  York,  so  sup- 
pose it  must  be  one  in  New  York. 
How    easy    some    people    are!" 


ANSWERS   TO   INQUIRIES 

Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  industrial 
investments  (if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed  by 
addressing  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  Financial 
Post,"  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 


Strong  Man  of  China 

Chang   Tso-Ldn,   Tuchun  of  Mukden  a 
Growing  Force  in  China 

By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND 

THERE  has  arisen  in  China  of  recent 
date  a  man  who  seems  destined  to  hold 
the  place  once  held  by  the  great  Chinese 
diplomat  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  is  the 
Tuchun  of  Mukden,  and  under  his  Govern- 
ment that  province  has  known  a  peace  and 
development  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
China.  J.  O.  P.  Bland  writes  of  him  in 
the  London  Times: 

At  Shanghai,  last  winter,  amidst  the 
tangled  web  of  feints  and  futility  spun  by 
the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
men  spoke  respectfully  of  Chang  Tso-lin, 
as  of  a  coming  power  in  the  land.  Even 
at  this  distance  from  his  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Manchuria,  his  name  and  fame 
had  reached  a  poirkt  of  greatness  sufficient 
to  suggest  that  here,  at  last,  might  be  the 
Strong  Man  for  whom  the  patient  people 
wait. 

His  personality,  indicated  by  fleet- 
footed  rumor  and  common  report,  as  well 
as  by  the  unusual  deference  paid  to  his 
representative  at  the  Conference,  was 
evidently  something  very  different  from 
that  of  the  average  Tuchun,  something 
more  than  that  of  a  crafty  politician  or 
Continued  on  page  79 
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A  STRAIGHT  TALK  on  COURTS 


Editor's    Note — Mrs.   Murphy    has 
been   a  magistrate   for  a  number   of 
years  now,  and  in  the  accompanying 
article  she  tells  of  some  of  the  things  she  has  learned. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  statement  is  to  the  effect 
that  magistrates  are  pressed  by  the  civic  authorities 
behmd  them  to  secure  a  large  number  of  convictions 
and  fines  for  revenue  purposes,  thus  perverting  their 
work.    She  also  tells  some  interesting  stories  of  her 
work   from    the   inside,   with   terse   comment    on    the 
relations    of    the   fair   sex    to    the    law. 


IN  HIS  "Recollections  of  a  Police  Magistrate,"  Colonel 
George  T.  Denison,  of  Toronto,  wrote,  "I  may  also 
say  that  I  depend  upon  an  intuitive  feeling  as  to  a 
man's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  not  to  weighing  and  balanc- 
ing the  evidence.  I  depend  upon  this  feeling  in  spite  of 
evidence." 

"Spoken  like  a  woman,"  said  certain  contemptuous 
critics,  and  yet  in  this  sentence  the  veteran  magistrate 
opens  a  large  question. 

Most  police  magistrates  contend  that  their  decisions 
have  their  basis  solely  on  the  evidence  adduced  but,  when 
on  some  slight  technicality,  the  conviction  is  quashed  in  a 
higher  court  the  magistrate  will  usually  say  that  if  the 
learned  judge  could  have  seen  the  defendants  and  their 
manner  of  giving  evidence  the  conviction  would  have 
been  sustained. 

In  a  word,  the  majority  of  magistrates  in  spite  of  their 
high,  inflexible  intent,  are  actually  influenced  by  intuition, 
or  shall  we  more  properly  say  by  the  manner  of  the  wit- 
nesses, their  voices,  and  by  the  fleshly  tablets  of  their 
faces?  Colonel  Denison  is  the  first  one  who  has  dared  to 
speak  the  truth. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  with 
him  on  the  bench  in  Toronto,  he  remarked,  "I'll  dismiss 
this  charge.  I  don't  like  his  mug,"  and,  as  an  an  actual 
fact,  the  complainant  to  whom  the  police  magistrate 
referred  was  a  most  ugly  man,  a  loose  lumpish  fellow  who 
might  almost  be  cousin-german  to  a  gorilla.  I  didn't 
like  him  either.  In  truth,  I  felt  about  him  what  Mr. 
De  Quincey  said  concerning  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  while  he 
was  probably  a  worthy  Christian  he  was  much  too  fat  to 
be  a  person  of  active  virtue. 

The  Case  Against  Eve 
TT  HAS  always  been  my  opinion  that  men  are  not  nearly 
•«-  so  keen  on  matters  of  evidence  as  they  would  have  us 
believe.  For  centuries  they  have  been  weighing  evidence 
as  to  Eve's  disobedience  "to  the  Lord's  command," 
whereas  Eve  received  no  command  and  was  not  even 
present  when  Adam  received  it. 

.John  Milton  must  have  been  pinched  and  hurt  in  his 
mind  about  this  slanderous  imputation  when  he  made 
Eve  to  say  with  an  a.stonishing  impassibility,  "God  is  thy 
law;  thou  mine." 

Indeed,  Eve's  shabby-minded  posterity  have  been  so 
intent  upon  proving  this  case  against  her  that  she  has  not 
been  even  allowed  the  fallacy  known  as  "the  presumption 
of  innocence,"  which  every  woman — or  for  that  matter, 
every  man — is  supposed  to  enjoy  when  she  comes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  court. 

To  listen  to  counsel  for  the  defence  urging  this,  a  newly 
appointed  magistrate  might  almost  believe  it  to  be  a  live 
principle  but  presently  one  finds,  as  an  actuality,  that  the 
woman  is  presumed  guilty  through  the  whole  process  of 
the  law.  Let  her  venture  to  walk  out  of  custody  if  she 
desires  to  test  this  "presumption." 

As  a  matter-of-fact,,  those  undergoing  preliminary  de- 
tention, or  what  we  call  "trial  cases,"  are  held  more  tightly 
than  others.  These  are  kept  in  cells,  whereas  the  convicts 
are  allowed  to  sleep  in  dormitories. 

If  persons  charged  with  crime  are  held  to  be  innocent. 
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Another  fallacious  presumption  per- 
taining to  the  accused  woman — or  shall  we  say  to  the 
modern  Eve?— is  that  her  declining  to  testify  in  her  own 
behalf  must  not  be  inferred  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  where- 
as it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  listener  to  infer  otherwise. 
A  woman  who  will  remain  mute  while  charged  with  crime 
has  practically  convicted  herself,  however  we  may  try  and 
cheat  ourselves  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed,  one  may  fairly  doubt  if  any  woman  charged 
with  a  crime  ever  declined  to  give  evidence  except  under 
the  strictest  orders  of  her  counsel.  Under  the  stress  to 
which  she  is  being  subjected  by  the  prosecution,  the  one 
thing  she  desires  to  tell  is  her  story.  Her  tongue  aches 
to  tell  it. 

It  was  George  Borrow  who  told  of  stopping  at  an  inn 
called  "The  Silent  Woman,"  the  sign  of  which  showed  her 
to  have  no  head  on  her  shoulders. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  taking  the  oath  must  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  perjury.  She  is  in  the  painful  and 
puzzling  predicament  of  having  either  to  perjure  or  convict 
herself.  Maybe,  it  would  be  wiser  if  the  accused  person, 
instead  of  being  placed  under  oath,  were  allowed  to  make  a 
statement.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination  and  of  detecting  flaws  in  his  or  her  story  which, 
after  all,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  crown  prosecutor. 


Confessing  the  Offence 

t>  UT  if  a  woman  does  maintain  silence  under  her  counsel's 
■'-'  orders,  antl  if  she  be  convicted,  no  sooner  does  this 
happen  than  she  desires  to  confess  her  offence.  She  wants 
to  see  the  magistrate  or  the  inspector  of  police  to  know 
why  so-and-so  is  not  arrested,  in  that  she,  too,  is  commit- 
ting the  same  offence.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  it  is  from  this 
source  that  the  detectives  get  the  major  amount  of  their 
information  as  to  the  vice  of  the  community,  and  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  criminals.  If  the  woman's 
story  does  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  higher  officials,  then 
she  satisfies  herself  with  those  of  the  police-matron.  Once 
a  woman  is  convicted,  she  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
disturbed  by  any  intimate  probing  into  her  habits  and 
career. 

This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that,  being  shamed  herself, 
she  fears  her  erstwhile  companions  may  consider  themselves 
PERSONS  not  committed  should  be  indemnified  by  the      i^.^""  f?rftl  '^"^  ™^y.f"Y  ^''^If  ^ood/ortune  in  escaping 
i     State  for  their  loss  of  time-^o  much  per  diem  accord-      ^^  *f  ^  "^  .^«  '^^  ::','^''*^  ^l"  '^  .'i'^fj"  =  ^^.^  "^^y  «^«Pf  * 
ing  to  their  wage-earnmg  capacity — just  as  the  State  pays 


Colonel  George  T.  Denison 

they  should  be  securely  detained  in  a  special  home  at  least 
as  comfortable  as  a  soldiers'  barracks.  Surely  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  alter  our  procedure  on  this  behalf.  Only 
use  and  thoughtlessness  make  our  present  method  possible. 

Indemniflcation  by  the  State 


when  it  takes  property  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
This  principle  is  already  acknowledged  by  the  State  in  its 
remunerating  of  witnesses  summoned  to  give  evidence. 

If  the  State  were  indemnifying  all  unconvicted  persons 
it  would  follow,  too,  as  a  natural  corollary  that  the  vexa- 
tious and  cruel  delays  in  hearing  of  charges  would  be 
promptly  remedied.  Most  of  these  persons  are  compelled 
to  remain  in  jail  because  they  are  poor  and  cannot  get 
bail. 

That  the' poor  should  submit  to  such  painful  pressure 
without  even  a  murmur  is  incredible,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  accept  delay  as  something  which  is 
irremediable  like  the  lightning  and  the  blizzard,  whereas 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  why  our  laws 
should  not  be  altered  in  this  respect  and  without  any  un- 
necessary quibbling. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant  be  rich,  the  delay 
tends  to  benefit  him  in  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  of 
either  spiriting  away  the  informant  or  tampering  with 
witnesses. 

The  changes  enumerated  would  appear  to  be  imperative 
both  in  fairness  and  in  compassion  to  all  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  under  "the  presumption  of  innocence."  Yes!  it  seems 
quite  true  what  a  certain  old  writer  said  in  his  wrath 


they  have  "squealed"  on  her;  that  they  will  purloin  her 
clothing,  or  annex  her  sweetheart  the  while  she  is  locked 
up;  it  may  be  owing  to  some  mental  defect  or  emotional 
instability,  or  that  she  is  just  an  irresponsible  babbler 
unable  to  keep  a  secret. 

No  Secrets 

ON  SECOND  thought,  we  would  blot  out  the  words 
"irresponsible  babbler"  for  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
a  secret.  It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  keep 
anything  hidden  indefinitely.  A  secret  will  tell  itself. 
A  secret  is  irritation,  vexation,  botheration — a  story 
gnawing  to  be  told. 

When  we  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
keep  a  secret,  the  words  include  the  male  mind  as  well  as 
the  female.  It  is  a  hoary-headed  lioax,  this  claim  tiiat 
men  keep  secrets  more  securely  than  women.  We  have 
heard  of  the  man  who  was  wise  enough  to  keep  silence  in 
seven  languages,  just  as  we  have  heard  of  the  unkissed 
man  and  the  primordial  atomic  globule,  but  these,  as  we 
all  know,  are  airy  nothings,  the  mere  fanciful  figments  of 
unbalanced  theorists. 

Once  a  man  nearly  kept  a  secret.  He  was  the  hair- 
dresser to  King  Midas.  He  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
whispered  into  it  that  King  Midas  had    an    ass's  ears. 
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i  the  story  up  carefully,   but  a  bed  of  reeds, 
(I,  whispered  the  story  abroad. 

Secret  Service  Agents 

FOR  in  I  ruth,  many  of  the  convicts  become  so  obsessed 
with  tlie  idea  that  their  erstwhile  companions  are  elud- 
ing justice,  that  they  are  willing  to  assist  the  police  in 
(jetting  a  conviction.  Under  suspended  sentence,  a  woman 
will  act  as  a  secret-service  agent  in  the  detection  of  almost 
;iny  crime,  although  It  sometimes  happens  that,  having 
betrayed  her  friends  of  the  nether  world,  she  also  betrays 
the  police.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected  and  has  to 
be  taken  as  good-naturedly  as  the  circumstances  will 
allow. 

In  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  the  ex-convict  may  be 
said  to  approximate  that  of  some  private  detectives,  now 
called  "enquiry  agents,"  who,  realizing  that  their  knowl- 
edge will  be  worth  more  to  the  men  they  are  "spotting" 
than  to  their  employer,  sell  out  for  a  consideration.  From 
time  to  time,  similar  maggots  -the  detectives  who  do  not 
detect — are  also  found  on  the  municipal  police  force  but 
their  number  is  not  so  large  as  popularly  supposed. 

Purchasing  Immunity 

THE  same  applies  to  acceptance  of  bribes.  Among  the 
Canadian  police  the  practice  is  comparatively  rare, 
at  least  we  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  Even  if 
the  needle  of  his  ambitions  should  point  this  way,  a  con- 
stable or  detective  who  accepted  a  corrupting  gift  knows 
his  career  is  bound  to  be  troublous  and  that,  presently, 
he  will  find  himself  "resigning"  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
police  commissioners,  those  fat,  mature  persons  who  can 
be  so  terribly  inelastic. 

The  acceptance  of  a  bribe  is  a  case  where  lucre  and  luck 
iire  seldom  synonymous.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  slip- 
pery secrets  above-mentioned  which  refuse  to  stay  hid- 
den. Sooner  or  later,  the  rogue  who  gave  the  bribe  will 
boast  about  it;  will  claim  "protection"  in  unauthorized 
quarters;  or  will  complain  that  faith  has  been  broken  with 
him.  Nothing  gives  a  crook  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
tell  how  he,  "fixed"  the  police,  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
same, and, even  when  charged  in  court  with  offering  bribes, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  accused  seems  to  take  a  pride  in 
the  incident. 

Sometimes,  in  my  office,  after  her  trial,  while  we  are 
discussing  her  future,  a  dissolute  woman  will,  of  her  own 
accord,  clear  up  a  mooted  point  which  arose  in  her  trial; 
will  tell  how  she  deviously  deceived  the  court,  or  where  a 
police-witness  was  untruthful.  It  is  on  this  occasion, 
she  will  confess  if  she  offered  a  bribe  and  with  what  results. 

An  irresponsible  policeman  with  a  head  of  slight  cranial 
capacity  is  more  apt  to  consort  or  drink  intoxicants  with  a 
lewd  woman  than  to  accept  a  bribe  from  her.  Indeed, 
occasions  have  arisen  where  such  a  one  has  been  arrested 
and  brought  to  stand  his  trial  with  the  woman,  who  ever 
thereafter  is  a  kind  of  queen  and  a  much-envied  person 
among  her  circle  of  loose-living  companions. 

One  of  these  evil,  idle  "queens"  who  was  brought  in 
alone,  smiled  queerly  at 
her  trial  when  the  re- 
volver she  drew  o  n  a 
taxi-driver  was  laid  on 
the  table.  It  was  this 
crooked  smile  that  led 
to  an  adjournment,  and 
a  close  investigation 
into  the  ownership  of 
the  weapon.  This  was 
found  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  woman 
from  the  hip-pocket  of 
a  certain  intoxicated 
peace-officer  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  a  Chinese  noodle  par- 
lor. 

When  time  permits, 
we  intend  to  write  quite 
a  long  story  about  the 
hip-pocket  and  how^its 
elimination  would  mean 
almost  the  salvation  of 
the  race. 

"Faith,  ma'am,"  said 
an  Irish  policeman,  the 
other  day,  "some  folks 
high  up  ought  to  make 
a  law«agin  the  hip  poc- 
ket. If  it  were  not  [for 
it,  'sure  an'  we'd  be 
needin'  no  jails  nor  gal- 
lows. Ooch  |to  good- 
ness! raany's  the  brave 
lump  of  a  boy  does  be 
losin'  his  money,  his  job, 
and  his  chanst  of  heaven  all  on  account  and  by  reason  of  his 
f  ocket.  Mebbe,  your  Worship  would  be  after  mentioning 
his  same  for  someone  to  get  up  a  petition." 
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Magistrates  Unpopular 

»UT  they  were  magistrates  we  were  talking  about  when 

'  led  away  to  talk  of  secrets. 

The  most  notable  thing  about  magistrates  in  all  ages 
has  been  their  undeserved  unpopularity. 

Speaking  before  the  young  King  Edward  in  1549, 
Master  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester, said,  "I  think 
we  have  some  pf  as  painful  magistrates  as  ever  were  in 
England;  but  I  will  not  swear  that  they  be  all  so.  .  .  I 
speak  as  Scripture  speaketh  to  give  a  caveat  and  warning 
to  all  magistrates  to  caase  them  to  look  to  their  offices. 


The  power  for  good  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  magistrate  is  truly  great,  but  it  happens  that  most 
of  us  are  overworked  and  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to 
strive  for  the  amendment  of  laws;  to  assist  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  criminals,  much  less  to  deduce  from  our  cases,  and 
set  down  in  writing,  anything  that  might  be  of  value  to  the 
public.  In  a  word,  we  concern  ourselves  too  much  with 
the  punishment  of  evil-doing  and  too  little  with  the  starting 
of  things  which  would  eradicate  the  evil. 

Magistrate-Physicians 


loK  to  uieu  uiiiv,    ,      qpQo  often  our  judgments  are  casual  and  insufficiently 
for  the  devil,  the  great  magistrate,  is  very  busy  ""*:"«       1  considered,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  "the  greatest 


is  ever  doing,  he  never  ceaseth  to  go  about  to  make  them 
like  himself." 

St.  Chrysostom  said,  "I  marvel  if  any  of  these  rulers  or 
great  magistrates  can  be  saved." 

Coming  down  to  our  own  time,  we  find  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie 
describing  a  certain  doctor  as  "being  in  that  pleasing  frame 
of  mind,  and  as  exultant  as  if  a  message  had  come  asking 
him  to  cut  off  a  magistrate's  leg." 

It  is  beyond  question  that  there  be  magistrates  who  are 
reactionaries,  and  who  interpret  life  from  a  low  level; 
persons  prim  and  self-conscioas  as  undertakers,  or  of  sour 
and  unsocial  humor  but,  generally  speaking,  and  in  spite 
of  the  animadversions  above  quoted,  men  who  are  selected 
for  this  office  are  of  decent,  and  orderly  soul —the  "true, 
clean  wheat"  of  the  land. 

We  are  coming  to  see  more  clearly  that  the  magistrate 
has  an  especial  opportunity  of;iinaking  public  opinion, 
that  regulator  of  public  conduct.  If  he  is  lax  and  sneers 
at  a  law,  the  whole  moral  standard  of  the  community  may- 
be thereby  lowered. 

The  Influence  of  Magistrates 

CONTRARIWISE,  he  may  rouse  the  community  to  its 
dangers  and  duties  more  than  all  the  clergy  and  social 
workers  therein,  because  of  his  daily  intimate  touch  with 
crime  and  criminals. 

A  police  magistrate  is  closer  to  the  human  side  of  his 
city  than  anyone  in  it — or  ought  to  be — and  sees  all  phases 
of  its  life.  Added  to  this,  he  is  in  a  position  where  his  find- 
ings and  opinions  are  recorded  constantly  in  the  local  news- 
papers, so  giving  him  a  continuous  access  to  the  public 
conscience. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  most  of  us  are  misusing  our  powers  and  neglecting 
our  opportunities.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  in  dealing 
with  criminals,  reformation  should  be  our  chief  object, 
and  not  punishment.  We  are  not  required  to  blister 
accused  persons  so  much  as  to  locate  the  cause  of  their 
disease  and  remove  it. 

And  pray  how  many  of  us  come  out  publicly  in  favor  of 
temperance  enactments;  in  a  campaign  against  venereal 
disease,  or  against  the  exploitation  of  girl-children  for 
immoral  purposes?  For  some  reason  all  of  us  are  strangely 
silent  about  these  things,  concerning  which  we  have 
intimate  knowledge,  when  it  is  our  plainest  duty  to  warn 
the  public — the  uninformed,  unsuspecting  public — from  off 


A  view  of  the  Toronto  Police  Court,  with  Macistrate  Denison  on  the  bench. 


the  rocks  and  hidden  shoals.  Our  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse  and  in  the  strictest  sense  we  are  their 
servants  not  their  whip-masters. 


of  all  human  tasks  is  the  task  of  the  righteous  in  judg- 
ment." Magistrate-physicians  (for  such  we  should  be) 
get  through  with  our  patients  in  one  hearing,  and  have  no 
further  opportunity  of  learning  how  our  treatment  of  the 
case  is  working  out;  if  other  treatment  is  required,  or  if 
the  patient  is  cured. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  arbitrarily  commit  misde- 
meanants to  a  life-in-death  existence  and  to  make  what  we 
call  "the  fate"  of  these  persons.  It  is,  therefore,  aston- 
ishing how  often,  with  a  comparative  ignorance,  both  of 
the  crime  and  the  criminals,  we  hurriedly  proceed  to  sen- 
tence them,  and  then  as  hurriedly  to  forget  them. 

We  have  heard  magistrates  tell  without  wincing  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  they  dispose  of  in  a  day,  some  own- 
ing up  to  scores  and  even  to  hundreds.  That  the  heavy 
title  of  "criminal"  should  be  applied  to  Canadian  citizens 
with  such  sudden  directness  is  surely  abhorrent  and  greatly 
to  be  deprecated.  Maybe,  these  magistrates  are  the  poten- 
tates to  whom  De  Quincey  referred  as  those  "who  did  their 
utmost  to  exalt  the  idea  of  their  privileges  by  the  insolence 
with  which  they  used  them." 

Having  said  this,  we  should  qualify  it  somewhat  by 
explaining  that  magistrates  do  not  acquire  this  airy  atti- 
tude in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  year.  It  takes  quite  a  while  to 
succeed  in  out-pacing  Nemesis,  whose  celerity  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  well-known. 

Because  most  governments  and  municipal  councils 
desire  to  secure  a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  a  small  number 
of  people,  magistrates  are  prodded  on  in  identically  the 
same  manner  as  clerks  or  other  officials  whose  work  is  of  a 
routine  nature.  They  haven't  time  to  properly  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  the  persons  or  families  haled 
before  them  in  such  large  numbers  and  in  such  rapid 
succession. 

Fitting  the  Punishment 

THE  fitting  of  the  punishment  to  the  person  instead  of 
the  crime   is  not  possible  and,  well,  some  will  say  not 
legal. 

It  is  legal,  though,  for  in  most  cases  the  Criminal 
Code  gives  the  magistrates  power  to  suspend  sentence 
should  such  a  course  commend  itself  to  them. 

Then,  too,  being  at  a  large  expense  in  maintaining  a 

Department  of  Justice,  governments,  naturally  enough, 

are  not  averse  to  securing  convictions  that  will  produce  a 

considerable  revenue,  thus  recouping  them  for  their  outlay. 

Magistrates  know  this  and,  like  other  officials  who  might 

be  mentioned,  easily  fall 
into  the  habit  of  draw- 
ing their  opinions  and 
salary  from  the  same 
source.  Although  far 
from  one's  purpose,  and 
further  still  from  one's 
heart,  it  is  wonderful 
how  tranquilly  this 
habit  may  be  acquired. 
Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  the 
imposition  of  fines. 
Most  convicted  persons 
prefer  to  pay  fines  rather 
than  to  undergo  im- 
prisonment, and  we 
only  mention  the  matter 
to  show  how  "the  suc- 
cessful magistrate"  has 
come  to  be  considered 
as  the  one  who  produces 
the  largest  sum  of  money 
in  the  shortest  time, 
irrespective  of  any  mor- 
al or  social  results  he 
has  achieved,  or  failed 
to  achieve.  The  fact 
that  his  court  is  neither 
preventive  nor  con- 
structive is  rarely  taken 
into  consideration, 
which  shows  that 
governments  and  coun- 
cils may  be  fallible  in 
the  same  way  as  you, 
and  I,  and  everybody.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  place  to  stop  a  while  and  recall  for  our  legal  masters 
Continued  on  page  55 


THE  PIG  IN  THE  PARLOR 


By 


I  L  L  U  S  T 


THE  honey  smell  of  whin-bloom  and  the 
pine-apple  scent  of  gorse  blew  faintly 
into  John  Magill's  thin  face  as  he 
turned  in  at  his  new  gate  and  faced  up  the 
steps  to  his  new  two-storey,  clap-board  house. 
Behind  him  was  the  dying  clangour  of  shop-bells  that  had 
to  do  with  the  hook  coming  imperceptibly  over  his  shoul- 
ders. Before  him  was  he  knew  not  what — he  never  knew 
what  until  he  opened  his  grained  front  door.  But  here, 
in  one  nail-keg  half,  on  one  side  of  the  shiny 
steps,  was  his  whin-bloom,  and,  in  the  other 
half  of  the  nail-keg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shiny  steps,  was  his  heady  yellow  gorse,  both 
brought  him  by  Felix  O'Heyne  on  his  way  out 
from  the  old  sod,  whife  from 
above  came  the  remote  fragrance 
of  Mary  Kate's  yellow  primroses 
tucked  into  their  crumpled  green 
leaves.  Canada  was  a  good 
country  entirely  where  a  man 
could  attain  to  a  grand  clap- 
board house  instead  of  a  leaning 
cabin,  but  God  save  Ireland! 
Then  he  mounted  the  steps  and 
opened  his  door  to  a  woman's 
scolding  and  a  child's  sobs. 

"Begannies,  Mary  Kate,  y'ar 
mad  altogether,"  he  expostu- 
lated. "About  what  do  yee  be 
tearin'  iron?" 

"An'  why  wouldn't  I  be  mad?" 
she  stormed.  "  'Tis  that  Dutch 
bye  again  pairsecutin'  Honor. 
The  divvle  is  busy  wid  him  the 
whole  of  the  day." 

"Leave  eryin',  Honor,"  her 
father  commanded,  laying  a 
weary,  kind  hand  on  the  child's 
curls  as  he  went  towards  the 
wash-basin.  "It  do  be  makin' 
your  face  quare  an'  ugly.  What 
has  that  tom-fool  been  sayin'  to 
yee  now?" 

"Singin'  his  same  old  song," — the  stamp  of  Honor's 
copper-toed  boot  matched  the  passion  of  her  curls — 
"'Irish,  Irish,  Irish',  he  points,  and  then  jigs  around  and 
after  me  and  sings, 

'Yer  father  and  mother  are  Irish, 

And  you  are  Irish,  too. 
You  keep  the  pig  in  the  parlour, 

And  it  is  Irish,  too.'  " 

THE  mocking  lilt  of  the  song  brought  a  savage  flush  to 
the  dark,  thin  face  John  was  burying  in  the  roller 
towel. 

"Ye  said  last  time  ye'd  give  him  a  drubbin'  he  wouldn't 
forget,"  accused  Mary  Kate. 

"He  put  a  hardy  face  on,"  defended  John.  "I  told  him 
he  was  blue-molded  for  want  of  a  batin'  and  if  he  tar- 
mented  the  child  again  I'd  leather  him  well." 

"  'Twas  no  true  word.  Y'ar  wake  as  a  piece  of  wet 
paper.  Be  this  he'll  be  home.  Will  ye  folly  him  an' 
give  him  a  good  welting?" 

"I've  me  pick  of  dinner  to  eat  and  the  shop  to  get  back 
to.  There  do  be  a  big  order  for  the  new  bolts  and  that 
omadhaun,  Sandy  M'Cann,  hoppin'  around  like  mad." 

"Well  an'  good!"  Mary  Kate's  dignity  was  fearsome. 
"I'll  on  with  me  shawl  and  leg  it  away  over  there  meself. 
There's  a  pot  o'  broth  on  the  stove  and  Honor'll  dish  up 
the  pytatees.  Oona's  hid  herself  off  with  one  o'  them 
novel-books — I  haven't  one  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  me. 
Honor,  ye'U  stay  from  school,  y'ar  an  object,  anyway,  yer 
pug-nose  red  with  yer  cryin'.  Mind  the  baby  if  he  wakens 
and  keep  Roxana  off  the  street.  Y'ar  a  dunkey,  John, 
and  here's  yer  daughter,  Oona,  kindly  comin'  to  put  in  her 
lip.  'Una',  she  wants  to  be  called,  out  o'  one  o'  them 
novel-books  and  their  pack  o'  lies,  something  about  Una 
and  a  knight,  English  if  you  please,  and  she  Irish-born." 

"You're  not  always  so  keen  about  being  Irish  yourself. 
Mother,"  retorted  the  supercilious  Oona.     "You're  al- 

ays  telling  us  about  your  Scotch  grandfather.    "You're 

ily  so  Irish  when  the  uncles  come  or  when  you're  mad. 
What  do  you  want  to  go  making  a  show  of  yourself  for 
after  that  silly  Willie  Bligh  for  teasing  Honor?" 

"You  barge,  you!"     Her  mother  turned  on  her  a  face 

black  as  winter.     "Keep  your  tongue  off  me.     There's 

■lack  drop  in  yee  and  a  wild  drop.     Y'ar  a  heart-scald 

"Murther!  Murther!'''  moaned  John,  half-humourously. 
"Hold  your  prate,  Oona.  Sure,  the  Scotch  does  be  Irish, 
anyway.  Away  on  with  ye,  Mary  Kate,  else  ye'll  be 
missin'  yer  chance  at  Willie  Bligh." 

And  little  Honor,  finally  left  alone  with  the  baby  and  the 
near-baby,  Roxana,  and  the  dishes,  thrilled  down  to  her 
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copper-toes  with  the  drama  she  had  unwittingly  evoked, 
her  mother  going  off  in  her  cherished  Paisley  shawl  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  do  battle  for  Ireland,  her  comely, 
busy,  uncertain  mother  who  never  went  out  ex- 
cept once  a  year  to  the  Oddfellows'  Ball 
and  to  church  for  the  christening  of  the 
babies  and  on  Saturdays  for  the  market- 
ing. Little  Honor  thrilled  all  afternoon 
to  the  drama  and  forgot  to  feed  the  baby 
when  he  awoke  and  to  • 
keep  the  gate  fastened  on 
Roxana. 


AT     supper-time 
drama  still  held 


Mary  Kate  twinkled  through  a  merry  dance. 


supper- 
Mary 


the 
the 
element  of  suspense.  Curi- 
osity,    with     some     pre- 
science of  a  happy  ending, 
glimmered  behind  the  fam- 
ily  faces   bent   demurely 
over   their   plates.      The 
house     shone     amazingly 
from  every  plane  surface. 
Roxana  and  the  baby,  fed 
and  soothed  and  scrubbed, 
beamed   rosy   from   their 
high-chairs.     Honor's  re- 
bellious curls  were  tied  as 
decorously  and  tightly  as 
possible    back    from    her 
freckled  little 
face.        Oona, 
the    fifth    command- 
ment emphasizing 
every  subdued  line  of 
her,    assisted   at   the 
rites  and  was   silent 
Kate  stepped  about  in  a  high 
manner,  two  red  spots  aflame  on  her  cheek-bones.     A 
fresh  soda-cake  finished  a  highly  satisfactory  meal  and  as 
Mary  Kate  passed  John's  chair  on  some  final  errand  to  the 
stove,  he  was  moved  to  invade  her  majestic  apartness. 
"There's  a  taste  on  that  cake,  Mary  Kate,"  he  praised 
as   his   arm   stayed   her   progress.      "There    isn't    many 
goin'  could  do  betther.    Y'ar  the  brag  i'  Ireland,  aroon." 
"Ye    had    always   the   slipping   tongue,    Shane,"    she 
mocked.     "Galong!" 

But  she  returned  his  kiss  before  she  gathered  up  her 
baby  in  a  sudden  softening,  burying  her  flushed  face  in  its 
soft  neck  with  a  crooned  "The  love  of  my  heart,  y'ar!" 
The  moment  seemed  propitious. 

"What  did  you  do  to  Willie  Bligh,  Mother?"  prompted 
Honor,  her  pride  still  smarting  under  the  little  song  of 
mocking. 

"Did  ye  massacree  him?"  twinkled  John,  as  he  gathered 
up  needle  and  saw  and  lap-stone  preparatory  to  a  cobbling 
of  the  family  holes. 

"He've  a  whole  skin."  Mary  Kate's  admission  was 
rueful.  "Sight  nor  light  of  him  did  I  have.  He  saw  me 
turn  in  at  the  gate,  the  vagabone,  and  he  out  o'  the  back 
door  with  him  ere  ever  I  could  lay  hand  or  tongue  on  him. 
But  I  told  the  Dutch  woman  what  I  thought  of  her  bring- 
ing-up  of  him.  A  little  stump  of  a  woman  she  is,  fat  as  a 
fule,  and  never  opened  her  gob  but  to  say,  'Dat  is  too 
badt.  Villie  only  teest.  Villie  is  a  goodt  boy.'  'Sharp 
blame  to  him,'  said  I,  'for  a  coward  and  a  bully!' 

"Himself  was  there,  the  Englishman,  Daniel  the  name 
was  on  him.  'Tanial'  whines  the  Dutchie  when  I  called  a 
born  villyn  the  base-born  boy  she  found  one  night  in  a 
basket  on  her  front  steps.  And  Daniel  grinned  impidently 
at  me.  He've  the  same  age  as  yourself,  John,  but  he's 
thin  as  a  cat's  ear,  with  a  long  noddle  and  a  nose  reaching 
down  to  meet  his  chin . 

"  'Ye  old  hunk!'  I  says,  'sittin'  there  in  yer  gansey  and  a 
decent  woman  in  the  room!  Y'ar  an  object  to  grin! 
Irish,  is  it?  An' the  pig  in  the  parlour!  He's  a  grand  young 
pig  and  in  his  nice  clean  sty  at  the  foot  of  the  gyarden. 
Irish,  is  she,  my  Honor?  Yes,  please  God,  well-born  and 
not  left  on  the  steps  like  the  wrong  week's  wash.  Tell  yer 
hayjus  young  gawm  I'll  give  him  a  jackotful  o'  sore  bones 
if  he  tarments  Honor  again,  the  child  that  has  him  bet  in 
the  class  at  school.  I'd  be  heart-sorry  for  ye  wid  him 
if  ye  weren't  English  yerself.  Murtherin  English!'  I  says 
and  went  out  past  the  little  Dutch  woman,  each  of  her 
eyes  as  big  as  a  plate,  but  never  a  word,  good  or  bad,  she 
spoke. 

"Daniel  was  follyin'  me,  saying  something  sour.     But  I 
lifted  me  shawl  around  me  and  swung  out  the  gate  like 
Queen  Maeve. 
"  'Murtherin'    English!'     I    called    over    me    shoulder 


and  left  him  standin'  in  a  state  of  impercep- 
tion." 

"Man  alive,  that  was  a  skinful!"  chuckled 
the  mild  John,  sorting  out  his  sole-leather. 
Honor,  her  smart  eased,  embraced  her 
mother's  knees.  Even  Oona,  preparing  dutifully  to  take 
the  little  stand-aloney,  Roxana,  to  bed,  Ooona  with  her 
literary  tastes  alternating  between  melodrama  and  ro- 
mance, approved  her  mother's  verbal 
inventions  with  the  yamin  grin  of  her 
earlier  tree-climbing  years. 

JOHN,    tapping   on   hia 
lap-stone,     now    took 
stage  centre.     To  Honor 
especially,  in  a  flutter  of 
pinafore,  the  pantomine  of 
her  father's  cobbling  held 
perennial     fascination. 
Drawing     out     wax- 
ends  on  his  knee,  soft- 
ening pieces  of  leather 
in  a  bucket  of  water, 
were  all  incidentals  to 
the  legerdemain  of  the 
wooden  pegs  that  he 
hammered  into  a  sole 
on  the  last  between 
his  knees.   He  put  all 
the    'pegs     into     his 
mouth,  blew  one  at  a 
time    into    his    hand 
miraculously  right  end 
up,  and  hit  it  twice 
with  his  hammer.  The 
tune  that  John  hum- 
med while  his  mouth 
i^ncompassed  the  pegs 
burst  into  words   at 
the  exodus  of  the 
final  peg: 

"Big  boots  a-hunting. 

Sandals  in  the  hall, 
-White  for  a  wedding-feast. 

And  pink  for  a  ball. 
This  way,  that  way. 

So  we  make  a  shoe. 
Getting  rich,  every  stitch, 

Tick-tack-too." 

Honor's  shrill  little  voice  and  Mary  Kate's'mezzo  and 
the  baby's  crow  and  even  Oona's  staccato  caught  up  the 
chorus  to  the  boom  of  John's  bass: 

"Tip-tap,  rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too! 
Scarlet  leather  sewn  together. 
This  will  make  a  shoe." 

To-night  John's  stirring  memories  produced  the  fragment 
of  another  verse: 

"Buskins   for   a   fairy  prince. 

Brogues  for  his  son. 
Pay  me  well,  pay  me  well, 

When  the  job's  done — " 

He  held  out  a  comic  hand  at  the  length  of  a  wax-end. 
Honor  dropped  her  small  paw  into  it.  "A  hai'p'ny," 
he  said,  then  held  out  the  other.  Mary  Kate  slapped  it. 
"A  York  shilling,"  he  grinned. 

"You're  a  pack  of  loonies,"  scorned  Oona,  dreeing  her 
weird  at  the  dish-pan  and  borrowing  her  mother's  phrase. 

"Now  a  story.  Daddy,"  begged  Honor.     "A  new  story!" 

"What'll  I  tell  her,  Mary  Kate?"  appealed  John. 

"An  Irish  story!"  demanded  Honor. 

"Tell  her  about  Macha— Macha  of  the  Red  Tresses, 
like  her  own  little  nob,"  said  Mary  Kate. 

"She've  been  teased  enough  this  day,"  decided  John, 
honey  in  his  tones,  as  a  copper-toed  foot  threatened  a 
stamp.     "Would  'The  Cattle  Raid  o'  Cooly'  do?" 

"  'Tis  too  bloody  for  a  child,"  objected  her  mother. 

"Deirdre?"  John  ventured. 

"Honor  do  be  too  young.  Tell  her—-" — she  paused  to 
think,  then  her  grave  eyes  danced— "Tell  her  'Mac 
Datho's  Pig'." 

WITH  a  chorus  of  chuckles  ihal  ailllllUr.;  me  jn-i-uniU 
fittingness  of  a  pig  story  on  this  particular  evening, 
the  family  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  saga  of  Mac  Datho. 
"Well,  boys,"  began  John,  girding  up  his  memory, 
"Mac  Datho  was  Quality  and  lived  in  Leinstor  in  a  big 
house  and  owned  great  lands.  He'd  a  gran'  hound  could 
run  around  Leinster  in  a  day,  and  all  Ireland  talked  of  that 
hound." 


"I'll   on   with  me  shawl   and 
it  away  there  me«elf.'* 
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"You  Kaifl  'twas  a  pig,"  objected  Honor. 

"Whisht!"  warned  her  mother,  watching  John  wrestling 
with  memory  and  expression.     "The  pig's  comin'." 

"The  King  and  Queen  of  Connacht  sent  to  ask  Mac 
Datho  for   the   hound,    but,    becripes,   Connor,  - 

King  of  Ulster,  thought  he  would  like  it  too. 
\nd,  begob,  when  the  Ulster  messengers  kem  in 
it  one  of  Mac  Datho's  seven  doors,  who  but  the 
crowd  from  Connacht  came  in  opposite. 
And  they  stood,  all  of  them,  before  Mae 
Datho's  bed. 

"  'Sixty    hundred    milch    cows    and    a 
hariot  with  two  swift  horses  will  Con- 
nacht give  for  the  hound,'  says  one,  'and  as 
much  again  at  the  end  of  the  year.' 

"  'More  ner  that  from  the  North,'  says 
Ulster,  'and  the  good  friendship  of  Connor 
contin'ally'. 

"The  length  o'  the  forenoon  they  talked. 
Mac   Datho  said   nayther   here  ner 
(hefe  to  them  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  and  he  did  not  eat  and  he  could 
not  sleep." 

"Then  he  asked  Herself,"  prompted 
Mary  Kate. 

"She  offered  the  advice,  the  deludin' 
woman,"  parried  John,  "and  it  med 
ruination.  'Man,  dear,'  she  said,  the 
shkamer,  'promise  it  till  them  both 
and  good  riddance  to  them.' 

"  'Blood  an'  Turf!'  roared  Mac 
Datho.  'My  soul  from  the  divvle!' 
said  he,  and  was  there  cursin'  black 
and  blue  full  long.  But  he  promised 
it  to  both  and  they  were  to  come  for  it 
theirselves,  the  kings  and  the  quality 
and  the  warriors  and  he  made  tryst 
with  Connacht  and  Ulster  for  one  and 
the  same  day. 

"  'Twas  a  big  house,  I'm  afther  tellin'  ye,  seven  doors  and 
fifty  beds  bechune  each  two  doors.  Half  the  hou?e  was 
for  the  men  of  Connacht  and  half  for  the  men  of  Ulster 
and  they  were  throng  as  three  in  a  bed.  They  looked 
black  across  at  each  other,  for  there  had  been  war  bechune 
them  since  three  hundred  years  before  our  Lord  was  born. 

'"Tis  a  dint  o'  people.  Let  the  pig  be  killed  for  them', 
said  Mac  Datho." 

"The  pig!"  Honor  clapped  her  hands.  "Will  he  be  in 
the  parlour?" 

"He  will,"  said  John  grimly,  "and  aal  over  the  house. 
Harken!  He  was  a  gran'  fine  porker,  that,  fed  for  seven 
.years  on  the  milk  of  three  score  cows,  the  silk  o'  the  kine, 
and  sixty  men  were  hard  put  to  it  to  draw  him  when  slain. 
Nine  men  alone  it  took  to  carry  the  tail." 

Honor's  eyes  popped  and  Oona  distinctly  sniffed  as  she 
hung  up  the  dish-towel  and  took  off  her  kitchen  apron. 
John  waxed  a  thread. 

"  'The  pig  is  good,'  said  Oilioll,  king  of  Connacht. 

"  'It  is  so,'  said  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  'a  well-looking 
pig-' 

"  'Who's  to  divide  it?'  said  Maeve,  queen  of  Connacht. 
She'd  jewels  on  her  forehead  and  seven  colors  in  her  clothes 
an'  ye'd  as  soon  be  lookin'  at  her  as  atin'  yer  dinner. 

"Troth,  then  the  trouble  began.  "Twas  a  rule  them 
whiles  the  best  warrior  to  divide  the  pig.  A  villyun, 
Bricriu,  up  in  the  gallery,  sang  out  to  settle  who'd  divide 
it  by  contest  of  arms. 

"There  were  strings  of  gab  that  time,  Connacht  first 
raising  his  prowess  and  then  Ulster  until  they  came  to  one 
man  that  had  every  one  bet,  even  Cet  mac  Magach  of 
Connacht.  Each  man  that  roge  against  Cet  as'  he  sat  by  the 
pig  with  his  knife  in  his  hand  was  put  down  by  what  Cet 
had  done  to  him  or  his.  One  was  a  stammerer  from  Cet's 
spear  in  his  throat.  The  father  of  another  was  called 
'Hand-wail' — for  why? — Cet's  lance  had  struck  off  his 
hand.  Cet  had  made  a  third  as  blind  in  one  eye  as  the 
sole  of  yer  boot,  and  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first- 
born son  of  a  fourth. 

"  'Blast  me,  thou  shalt  not  divide  it,'  said  Mend,  son  of 
Sword-heel. 

"  'Denamyou,'  asked  Cet,  'that  sons  of  churls  with  nick- 
names should  contend  witii  me?  I  gave  thy  father  that 
name,  more  betoken,  since  'twas  I  cut  off  his  heel.' 

"So  Cet  laid  disgrace  and  a  blow  on  the  whole  Ulster 
province  until  Conall  the  Victorious  sprang  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  claimed  to  divide  the  pig,  as  he  had  never 
been  a  day  since  he  first  took  spear  and  weapons  without 
having  slain  a  Connachtman,  nor  a  night  without  plunder- 
ing, nor  had  he  ever  slept  without  the  head  of  Connachtman 
under  his  knee. 

"  'Twas  then  King  Connor  threw  his  helmet  from  his 
head  and  shook  himself  for  joy  in  his  own  place  and  the 
Ulstermen  yelled  till  they  were  black  in  the  face. 

"  'Well,  me  bhoy,'  said  Cet,  "tis  a  pity  me  own  brother, 
Anluan  mac  Magach,  is  not  in  the  house,  for  'tis  he  would 
match  you,  contest  for  contest.' 

"  'Sorra  fear!'  chuckled  Conal.  'The  little  fella  is  in  the 
house'.  And  he  took  the  head  of  Anluan  from  his  belt  and 
threw  it  at  Cet's  breast. 

"Then  Cet  up  wid  him  from  the  pig,  all  his  prate  gone 
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and  bare  grief  on  his  lip.s.  Conall  sat  down  be  it,  taking 
the  end  of  the  tail  in  his  mouth  until  he  had  finished 
dividing,  while  the  men  of  Ulster  made  a  cover  around  him 
with  their  shields,  there  being  an  evil  castom  in  the  house, 
the  people  of  one  side  throwing  stones  at  the 
other. 

"But,  Och  Saints,  the  men  of  Connacht  did  not 
be  please.d  wid  their  share  and  there  foUyed  a 
battle  in  that  hostelry,  you  wouldn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  till  seven  streams  of  blood  burst 
through  its  seven  doors,  and  the  sta'nch  hound 
they  set  such  store  by  was  dead  on  them  in  the 
close  outside.  Queen  Maeve  and  King  Oilioll 
fied  back  into  Connacht  with  many  adventures 
by  the  way,  and  the  daws,  sitting  two  and  two  on 
ash-trees,  looked  down  on  the  dissolute  slain. 
"Gorry,"  John  scratched  his  head,  "that  was 
pretty  bloody,  too,  for  a  child.  Look  at  the  eyes 
stickin'  out  of  her  head.  Let  you  dance,  Mary 
Kate,  and  let  her  forget  it." 

"Please,    please,"     coaxed    Honor.      "  'Fine 
Heather   Bisoms'." 

SO  Mary  Kate  laid  down  her  sleeping  baby, 
picked  up  her  skirts  and,  with  the  lingering 
bloom  of  her  husband's  love-making  laid  over  her 
stormy  face,  twinkled  through  a  gay  dance  to  the 
lilt  of: 

"Fine  heather  bisoms. 

Fine,  fine  and  new. 

Fine  heather  bisoms. 

Finer  never  grew. 


"Sell  them  out  in  dozens, 
Sell  them  while  they're  new. 

Castleblainey  bisoms. 
Better  never  grew . " 


1 


Suddenly  aware  of  little  grins  on  the  faces  of 
her  audience  turned  from  her  thrall  towards  the  hall-door, 
Mary  Kate  whirled  and  froze  on  one  toe. 

"Glory  be  to  God!"  she  gasped.  '"Tis  yer  brother 
Teig,  John,  at  this  time  o'  night." 

"Who  but  he?"  agreed  Uncle  Teig.  "Did  ye  think  to  be 
seein'  Quid  Homey?  And  here's  Aunt  Bridget  Ellen 
Evans  from  Greenhill  way."     Bridget  Ellen  advanced. 

"Me  to  be  makin'  a  big  show  o'  meself,  Shane,  before  yer 
sister  and  yer  brother!"  grieved  Mary  Kate. 

'^Y'ar  soople  still,"  grudged  Aunt  Bridget  Ellen. 

"An'  why  wouldn't  she  be  soople?"  defended  John. 
"She've  no  age  on  her." 

"There's  little  hurt  getting  old,"  maintained  Bridget 
Ellen,  who  was  ever  inclined  to  be  rancorous. 

"Should  ye  be  out  with  yer  nagy-fever  so  late,  Teig?" 
Mary  Kate  deftly  switched  the  conversation. 

"'Tis  a  night  of  fine  texture  and  I  walked  along  up  to 
bring  Breedeen  and  for  a  mouthful  o'  air,"  stated  Uncle 
Teig.  ^ 

F«"An'  how  an'  when  did  ye  come  to  town,  Bridget 
Ellen?"  Mary  Kate  politely  inquired  of  her  arch  enemy, 
noting  askance  the  bit  of  carpet-bag  that  meant  a  visit  over 
night  at  least. 

"Yestreen     in     the     shandrydan 
Evans,"    said    Bridget    Ellen.     "He   was 
comin'  to  some  lodge  meeting— it  is  him- 
self will  be  sittin'  in  it  now— and  I  kem  to 
see  the  doctor  about  me  fut,  me  awak  all 
the  night  before  hearin'  the  pain  in   " 
And  to  be  away  from  that  farm  that 
I  grow  dead  of  with  its  thrifie  o'  fields 
and  its  few  tatters  o'  cows." 

Bridget  Ellen's  life  with  Evans  was 
not  all  har- 
mony, the 
family  knew, 
but  were  not 
sure  if  their  cir- 
cumstances 
were  as  pinch- 
ed as  her  state- 
ment of  them. 

"Ye've  full 
and  plenty 
her e , ' '  she 
sighed,  look- 
ing around  the 
cosy  room, 
"though  the 
dear  knows  I 
wouldn't  be- 
grudge it  to 
yee." 

"We've  no- 
thing to  be 
makin'  a  big 
mouth  over," 
deprecated 
John.  "Take 
yer  ant's  shawl, 
Oona." 


"Ye'll  soon  be  a  full  woman,  Oona,"  commented  he*" 
aunt. 

"Ay,  the  gerrl  is  in  her  comely  growing  power,"  added 
Uncle  Teig. 

Oona,  flushing  resentfully  at  the  too  personal  comment, 
put  away  the  shawl  with  a  vicious  fiing,  whispering  to  her 
mother,  "She's  the  lookinest  thing!"  Oona  and  her 
mother  were  at  one  in  their  feelings  toward  Aunt  Breedeen 
and  drew  close  together  when  the  aunt  came  on  her  annual 
pilgrimages,  angry  with  herself  and  all  the  world,  or  rocking 
rythmically  for  hours  at  a  time,  resigned  as  a  bee-hive 
after  a  swarm.  "A  borrun  visitor!"  Mary  Kate  was  wont 
to  comment. 

WHEN  all  had  settled  down  to  a  "colloquy"  with  a 
drop  of  ceremonial  whiskey  that  Uncle  Teig  praised 
as  pliable — "pliable  as  new  milk" — the  talk  drifted  on 
from  personal  and  family  matters  to  news  from  the  old 
country  and  reminiscences  of  early  days  together,  and 
around  them  were  again  the  tang  of  peat  and  the  keen 
mountain  wind  and  rush-cotton  waving  little  white  flags 
over  the  bogs.  In  the  wake  of  Mac  Datho's  pig  came  more 
legend  and  history,  and  little  Honor,  against  her  father's 
knee,  listened  with  her  ears  ail  she  might,  but  listened  more 
with  her  blood,  while  Oona,  neither  body  nor  mind  definite- 
ly interested  in  anything  Irish,  studied  what  was  ostensibly 
geography  at  the  remote  edge  of  the  table.  Some  refer- 
ence to  the  Red  Knights  marched  all  at  once  in  step  with 
the  romance  tucked  between  the  leaves  of  to-morrow's 
lesson  and  heavy  with  heraldry  and  family  crests,  and  she 
raised  a  dusty  blond  head  to  inquire  languidly,  "Have  the 
Magills  any  family  tree?" 

"It's  much  ye  want  knowledge,"  snubbed  Aunt  Bridget 
Ellen.  "Only  them  at  the  Big  House  sets  much  store  by 
family  trees." 

"But  we  must  have  ancestors,"  persisted  Oona.  "I 
know  about  mother's  Scotch  grandfather,  but  who  were 
back  of  the  Magills?  What  was  your  mother's  name  and 
your  father's  mother's  name?  And  who  were  the  mothers 
of  the  grandfathers?  Let's  make  branches  like  the  history 
books  do.     Grandma  Magili  was  a — ?" 

"Wright,"  said  Aunt  Bride.  "She  always  said  'twas  the 
wild  way  of  yer  gran'dad  she  could  not  resist." 

"  'And  all  the  girls  liked  him. 
For  he  could  speak  civil. 
An'  sweet  when  he  liked  it; 
For  he  was  the  divvle'," 

quoted  Uncle  Teig. 

His  sister  scowled  at  him  and  went  on. 

"Her  mother  was  a  Butts  and  his  mother  was  a  Hoban. 
Wrights  and  Buttses  and  Hobans  were  all  about  as  on 
their  forty-acre  farms.  An'  never  the  bit  of  another 
ansister  do  I  be  knowin'  or  tellin'  ye.  That's  enough. 
If  ye  know  too  much,  ye'll  grow  old." 

"Hold  yer'Tprate!"  chided  Uncle  Teig.  "There  he's 
Continued  on  Page  71 


"Now  a  story,   Daddy,  a  new  story.' 
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Some  Canadians,  Famous  and  Successful,  Who  Began  as  School  Teachers 


J.      L.      RUTLEDGE 


IF  YOU  were  to  skim  down  the  list  of  Canadian  public 
men  who  have  gained  prominence  in  their  own  field, 
with  the  idea  of  putting  a  tick  after  the  names  of  those 
who  stepped  out  into  their  careers  from  behind  a  school- 
master's desk,  you  might  be  surprised  to  find  how  these 
same  ticks  cluttered  up  the  list. 

Now  it  may  be  that  it  was  those  same  qualities  of  fore- 
sight that  brought  them  success  that  also  hurried  them 
out  from  behind  that  desk,  or  it  may  be  that  once  behind  it, 
they  learned  something  of  human  nature,  something  of 
self-government,  something  of  clear  and  logical  thinking, 
that  had  its  part  in  shaping  their  after  life.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  in  teaching  the  young  idea,  they  were  able  the 
better  to  teach  themselves.  That  is  one  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter.  There  are  censorious  people  of  course  who 
will  contend  that  these  men  just  drifted  in  on  a  wave  of 
opportunity,  and  scrambled  out  again  when  they  found 
that  the  wave  did  not  seem  to  go  anywhere  in  particular. 
There  is  this  much  to  be  urged  against  that  argument, 
that  men  who  achieve  anything  are  not  very  likely  to 
start  by  drifting.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that,  having  found 
themselves  washed  up  on  this  academic  shore,  they  have 
struggled  like  Robinson  Crusoe  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and  have  developed  something  out  of  the 
experience  even  if  it  be  only  an  oar  to  take  them  away. 

What  the  Teacher  Learns 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  R.  RIDDELL,  of  Ontario,  who, 
"  before  he  entered  his  chosen  profession  of  law,  had 
sampled  about  every  kind  of  teaching  experience  avail- 
able, is  on  record  as  believing  that  there  is  a  very  material 
advantage  in  the  training  of  the  teacher.  Not  so  muchi  n 
the  training  he  gets  for  the  profession,  but  in  the  training 
he  obtains  from  the  professees  if  such  a  term  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

"I  have  taught  all  kinds  of  classes,"  says  Judge  Riddell, 
"from  the  A. B.C.  class  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Calculus,  in 
all  kinds  of  schools  from  the  single  room  school  in  the  new 
settlement  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  Provincial 
Normal  School — and  always  I  have  learned  more  and 
better  than  I  taught.  Docendo  discimus  is  a  trite  maxim 
but  it  expresses  a  great  and  living  truth." 

But  Judge  Riddell  is  still  more  definite  in  his  statement 

•  ■i  what  the  teacher  actually  learns  that  is  of  service  in  any 

'    'ler  occupation  to  which  he  may  chance  to  be  called. 

Absolute   accuracy,   perfect   ma.stery   of   the   subject, 

I  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  learner, 

[  lucid    and    unambiguous    expression,    plain    and    simple 

language,   and   patience   with   the   obtuse   and   perverse. 

All  these,"  he  thinks,  "are  called  for  in  the  teacher's  daily 

life.     All  are  an  education  in  themselves. 

"To  know,  not  to  know  about,  a  subject  is  necessary  to 
teach  it;  'pretty  near'  is  not  near  enough  in  the  classroom. 
A  cros.s-examination  by  a  class  of  intelligent,  or  even  un- 
i!  tclligent  children  on  any  subject  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
<■  lucation. 

"I  am  daily  grateful  tp  my  old  pupils,"  he  concludes, 
ii)r  what  I  learned  from  them  when  they  thought  they 
were  learning  from  me." 

Perhaps  that  is  as  clear  and  concise  a  statement  of  just 
what  the  early  teaching  experience  may  do  for  a  man  as 
could  well  be  given.  Certainly  a  consideration  of  many 
of  the  men  who  have  stepped  out  to  positions  of  prominence 


through  the  doors  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  would  give 
color  to  these  views. 

The  schoolhouse  has  not  sent  its  teacher  pupils  out  into 
only  one  line  of  endeavor,  but  wherever  you  look  you  will 

find  them.  The 
judicial  fraternity 
is  represented  by 
Judge  Riddell,  but 
not  by  him  alone. 
Among  the  others 
might  be  mentioned 
Sir  William  Mu- 
lock.  How  much  of 
his  success  is  due  to 
the  training  of  his 
teacherhood,  and 
how  much  to  the 
hard  schooling  of 
early  necessity,  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 
The  son  of  a  widow- 
ed mother,  he  learn- 
ed to  work  on  a 
farm  in  York  town- 
ship, up  at  day- 
break caring  for  the  cattle,  saving  out  the  pittance  he 
could  make  for  an  education;  graduating  first  in  moderns 
and  then  in  law,  eking  out  his  savings  by  tutoring  at  night. 
There  was  something  in  this  hard  training  that  told  of  a 
spirit  bound  for  success,  but  perhaps  nevertheless  the 
other  training  he  gained  while  night  master  at  Upper 
Canada  College  is  also  due  its  share  of  credit. 

The  Start  of  Hatnar  Greenwood 

OR  TO  pick  another  lawyer  whose  career  has  varied 
materially  from  either  of  these,  there  is  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  Lloyd 
George  Government.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  also  owes 
something  to  his  training  as  a  school  teacher  as  he  owes 
something  no  doubt  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  occupations. 

Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Tom  Greenwood  as  he  was 
known  in  those  days,  was  educated  at  Whitby  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  got  his  first  taste  of  teaching  as  a  drill 
instructor  under  Col.  A.  G.  Henderson  who  was  commercial 
master  and  drill  instructor  at  the  Whitby  Collegiate,  as 
well  as  being  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  Tom  liked  the  music  of  his  own  voice,  and 
probably  there  have  been  few  pleasanter  moments  in  his 
career  than  when  he  drilled  the  cadets  under  the  general 
direction  of  Col.  Henderson. 

For  two  years  after  he  left  Whitby  Collegiate  he  taught 
school  at  Manchester,  a  little  village  near  Port  Perry. 
Not  much  record  of  his  teaching  remains.  Whether 
he  was  a  born  teacher  or  not  remains  shrouded  in  obscurity, 
but  it  is  still  remembered  that  he  adorned  himself  in  a 
top  hat  and  Prince  Albert.  If  there  was  nothing  else 
that  could  be  said  for  the  man,  perhaps  it  would  be  in 
order  to  admire  him  for  this  simple  act  of  courage.  Silk 
hats  and  Prince  Alberts  were 
not  the  native  garb  of  Man- 
chester then,  or  perhaps  even 
now,  and  that  he  continued 
to  wear  this  garb  with  no  ill 
effects  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  very  general  liking 
that  everyone  had  for  him. 

If  people  remember  little  of 
his  gifts  as  a  teacher,  they  still 
remember  him  as  a  social 
acquisition.  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  making  a  speech  Tom  did 
not  shrink  from  it.  The  front 
of  the  platform  had  no  terrors 
for  him.  The  hum  of  the  lime- 
light always  sounded  pleasant- 
ly in  his  ears.  He  played 
Brutus  in  a  local  production 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Once  again 
history  draws  a  veil  over  the 
consequences,  but  evidently 
the  effort  pleased  himself,  for 
after  pa,ssing  through  Toronto 
University,  where  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  Faculty  by  join- 
ing in  a  campaign  of  accusing 
all  and  sundry  of  varying  de- 
grees of  nepotism,  he  joined  a 
touring  theatrical  company. 
Perhaps  the  supporting  com- 


pany were  in- 
ferior. Be  that 
as  it  may  Tom 
Greenwood  play- 
ed his  last  play 
in  Southampton, 
and  had  to  bor- 
row the  money 
to  get  back  nearer 
the  centre  of 
things.  If  you 
followed  his 
career  after  this 
you  would  find 
him  journeying 
to  England  as  a 
temperance 
lecturer,  after 
which  he  started 
to  study  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn 
and  his  political 
success  followed. 


Sir  William  Mackenzie 


Premier  Arthur  Meishen 


GENERAL  ARTHUR  CURRIE  left  home  at  a  pretty 
early  age  and  at  eighteen  found  himself  in  Victoria, 
B.C.  He  had  no  money  and  nothing  to  do.  It  behooved 
him  to  find  some  sort  of  occupation  that  would  provide  at 
least  for  what  was  even  then  a  very  sizable  body.  A 
friend  suggested  school  teaching.  There  being  no  better 
suggestion  offered,  and  there  being  no  great  evidence  of  a 
demand  for  his  services  in  other  walks  of  life,  he  decided 
to  try  it  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary  studied  for  and 
passed  his  teacher's  examination,  and  received  a  certificate 
that  entitled  him  to  teach  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  com- 
promised on  that  by  teaching  a  couple  of  years  at  Sydney, 
B.C.  and  then  drifting  to  Vancouver  and  into  the  real 
estate  business.  There  the  war  found  him  plain  Arthur 
Currie,  and  left  him  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  with  a 
string  of  decorations  after  his  name.  The  sequel  is  this, 
that  General  Arthur  Currie  has  become  President  Sir 
Arthur  Currie  of  McGill  University,  thus  ending  as  he 
began,  in  the  scholastic  atmosphere. 

As  a  young  school  teacher  it  was  one  of  his  tasks  to  teach 
physical  culture.  Commenting  on  this  fact  General  Currie 
states  that  the  physical  culture  chaps  in  the  army  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  what  he  knew  about  physical  culture 
was  precisely  nothing  at  all.  But  at  least  that  early 
training  combined  with  his  later  experience  gave"  him  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  training,  and  almost  his 
first  official  act  at  McGill  was  to  make  it  compulsory. 

Sir  Sam  Hughes  Also 

IT  \\  ULLD  seem  to  be  hardly  logical  to  separate  brother 
soldiers  and  knights — no  matter  how  much  they  may 
disagree — therefore  it  is  only  right  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Sir  Sam  Hughes  after  being  a  farmer's  boy  was  after 
that  a  teacher.  There  have  been 
people  who  have  urged  that  he  prob- 
ably derived  his  cognomen  of  Sam 
from  some  irrepressible  scholar.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Sir  Sam  was 
Sam  from  the  time  anyone  thought 
to  call  him  anything  in  particular,  be- 
cause Sam  in  his  case  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  an  abbreviation  but  a  real 
name.  Sir  Sam  might  have  spent 
his  life  on  the  farm  had  it  not  been 
for  his  brother  James,  who  had  de- 
serted the  cows  and  chickens  in  his 
early  youth  to  become  a  pedagogue. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  school  yard 
looked  more  romantic  to  him  than 
the  barn  yard,  but  in  any  event  he  set 
diligently  to  work  to  imbue  his 
younger  brother  Sam  with  a  desire 
for  higher  education.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  getting  Sam  started.  With 
characteristic  energy  Sam  attended 
Normal  and  Model  Schools,  obtained 
a  teacher's  certificate  and  went  to 
school  teaching  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  home  farm.  From  there  he 
drifted  to  the  Harbord  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto,  where  he  taught 
English,  played  lacroase,  studied 
soldiering  with  practically  his  whole 
heart,  and  an   honor  course  at  the 
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University  without  lectures  with  what  was  left.  Now 
Sir  Sam  has  and  always  had,  a  faculty  for  getting  what  he 
goes  after,  therefore  he  got  started  as  a  teacher  because 
brother  James  figured  it  was  the  proper  road,  and  no  other 
road  happened  to  be  attracting  Sam's  attention  at  the 
moment,  but  it  is  ((uestionable  if  his  career  shows  any  very 
deep  seated  affection  for  book  learning.  It  was  when  his 
eyes  lighted  on  the  profession  of  arms  that  they  really 
began  to  glitter  with  enthusiasm.  Planning,  teaching,  and 
newspapering  have  all  been  secondary  to  the  abiding  pas- 
sion of  soldiering.  Even  in  parliament  this  quality  remains. 
He  may  not  always  be  right  but  at  least  he  always  comes 
up  fighting  and  it  has  never  been  difficult  to  discover 
what  side  of  a  question  he  happened  to  be  championing. 
Had  his  teaching  experience  anything  to  do  with  this? 
We  frankly  admit  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  at  least  he 
learned  there  his  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  discipline . 

The  Start  of  a  Magnate 

TT  IS  probable  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  big 
■l  busine-ssmen  began  by  way  of  the  teacher's  chair.  It  is 
not  as  easy  tp  trace  their  steps,  for  they  are  not  recorded 
with  the  same  minute  fidelity  that  characterizes  the  career 
of  politicians  and  soldiers.  There  is  one  notable  instance 
however  that  is  worth  recording — Sir  William  Mackenzie, 
builder  of  railroads,  and  tramways  and  power  lines  and  a 
multitude  of  other  things.  More  than  that  he  has 
played  a  very  great  part  indeed  in  the  development 
of  Canada.  His  great  schemes,  that  have  made  him  power- 
ful, have  also  helped  to  drive  the  country  forward.  How 
much  of  this  foresight  and  ability  was  gained  in  the  coun- 
try schoolhouse  one  might  ask,  for  as  a  young  man  Sir 
William  Mackenzie  taught  school  at  Kirkfield  in  Eastern 
Ontario.  But  the  answer  is  not  forthcoming.  All  that 
was  far  away  and  long  ago,  and  the  glamor  of  later  achieve- 
ment has  pretty  well  covered  this  early  chapter  in  his  life. 
But  if  we  may  believe  what  Judge  Riddell  says,  that  the 
teacher  must  be  able  to  see  things  clearly,  must  realize 
that  to  know  a  subject  is  not  merely  to  know  about  it, 
then  perhaps  no  small  part  of  Sir  William  Mackenzie's 
success  must  be  attributed  to  this  early  training.  It  is 
an  interesting  sidelight  too  on  these  early  teaching  days, 
that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  Margaret  Merry  of  Kirkfield, 
and  that  Sir  William  still  maintains  a  home  at  that  place 
as  an  evidence  that  the  early  teaching  days  have  not  been 
without  their  influence  upon  his  life. 

The  Church  has  gained  many  of  its  prominent  figures 
from  the  teaching  profession.  Perhaps  it  is  that  there  is  a 
certain  something  in  common  between  the  two. 

Archbishop  Matheson  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  Primate 
of  all  Canada,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  educational 
work,  first  as  master  in  St.  John's  College  School,  Winnipeg, 
later  as  deputy  warden,  warden,  and  chancellor  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  deputy  head  master  of  St.  John's 
School,  and  later  still  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Ralph  Connor  Tells  His  Story 

A  NOTHER  prominent  clergyman  and  author  who 
-'^  entered  the  church  from  the  schoolhouse  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon  of  Winnipeg,  better  known  as 
Ralph  Connor.  In  telling  of  these  early  experiences  he 
has  this  to  say: 

"Frankly,  I  entered  the  teaching  profession  as  offering 
me  the  best  opportunity  to  finance  my  University  education. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  remaining  in  that  calling. 
The  only  alternative  open  to  me  was  working  with  one  of 
the  farmers  in  my  father's  congregation  of  Zorra  and  this 
did  not  offer  any  strikingly  alluring  financial  prospect. 
True,  my  brother  and  myself  used  to  spend  two  months  in 
the  harvest  fields  and  came  to  be  recognized  as  champion 
binders  in  our  district,  drawing  as  much  as  $2.50  a  day, 
which  was  the  highest  wage  paid  to  any  man  in  Zorra. 

"But  the  season  was  short,  and  once  the  harvest  was  off, 
labor  was  a  drug  in  the  market,  hence  school  teaching. 
My  brother  and  I  were  fortunate  in  securing  neighboring 
schools  in  the  Township  of  Logan,  Perth  County.  He,  in  a 
German  settlement;  I,  in  a  mbced  Scotch,  English  and 
German.  The  sporting  instinct  in  both  being  highly 
developed,  we  set  ourselves  to  win  distinction  in  the  con- 
test for  place  that  was  waged  among  the  public  schools  of 
the  county.  They  were  a  wonderfully  keen  and  enthusias- 
tic bunch  of  youngsters  and  I  was  immensely  proud  of  my 
school.  In  those  good  old  days  we  were  unhampered  by 
any  foolish  regulations  as  to  examinations  for  the  various 
grades.  We  took  children  at  five  years  of  age  into  the 
ABC  class  and  we  turned  them  out  at  all  ages  to  enter 
the  high  school.  In  a  single  room  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  105  during  the  winter,  and  with  ages  running 
from  6  to  22,  we  had  no  time  for  frills,  and  no  time  for 
nonsense  of  any  kind.  There  never  was  any  difficulty 
with  discipline.  Teachers  and  pupils  were  all  too  busy. 
To  get  twenty-four  recitations  into  the  six  hours  of  school 
work  meant  that  teacher  and  pupils  must  be  on  their  toes 
all  the  time.    And  on  their  toes  they  were. 

"The  examination  day  was  a  wonderful  day.  Again 
there  were  no  frills.  No  such  fantastic  performances  as 
valedictories  and   declamations.     True,   there  were   dia- 
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logues,  wonderfully  thrilling,  and  we  did  class  singing  not 
to  be  beaten  by  the  finest  modern  performances.  But 
the  examination  was  a  real  thing.  There  was  real  arith- 
metic and  spelling  and  geography  and  grammar  and  history 
as  well  as,  for  a  few  select  souls,  geometry  and  algebra. 
Each  class  stood  ready  for  inspection  by  anyone  who  cared 
and  dared  to  take  it  in  hand.  Then  there  were  the  copy 
books  and  the  map  drawing,  the  latter  an  innovation,  by 
the  way,  greatly  appreciated  by  the  children  and  more  by 
their  parents.  Oh!  it  was  a  day!  Fairly  tingling  with 
thrills  and  overflowing  with  emotion ;  joy  in  triumphs  won, 
delight  in  the  imminent  holidays,  tears  and  heart-breaks 
for  the  partings. 

"As  I  lookback  over  the  forty  intervening  years  thathave 
gone  since  I  said  good-bye  to  my  school  on  my  last  examina- 
tion day  I  feel  still  the  lump  in  my  throat  and  my  heart 
swells  again  with  the  joy  and  pride  of  that  day  in  that 
eager,  enthusiastic,  wayward,  restless,  splendid  bunch  of 
youngsters. 

"Whatever  I  may  have  done  for  School  Section  No.  2, 
Logan  Township,  I  know  that  no  experience  in  my  life, 
bar  two,  has  been  more  useful  to  me.  The  school  furnishes 
a  great  discipline  for  the  teacher,  whatever  it  does  for  the 
pupil.  A  teacher  learns  the  power  of  command  and  of 
self  command.  It  is  his  first  introduction  to  the  study  of 
democracy;  his  first  excursion  from  the  knowledge  of 
humanity  gained  in  the  family  to  the  larger  knowledge 
gained  in  the  wider  and  more  varied  sphere  open  to  him  in 
the  wonder  world  of  the  Public  School. 

"As  I  think  itall  over.Ifind  a  great  reverence  in  my  heart 
for  the  children,  a  great  yearning  for  the  opportunity  which 
his  profession  brings  to  the  teacher  and  an  increasing  esti- 
mation of  the  noblest  of  all  our  institutions,  the  Public 
School,  and  a  great  pity  that  it  has  not  a  higher  place 
in  the  regard  of  our  Canadian  people  and  of  our  Canadian 
makers  of  opinion." 

Many  Premiers  Were  Teachers 

DUT  it  is  when  you  come  to  the  politicians 
■L>  that  the  real  deluge  of  erstwhile  school 
teachers  begins.  To  take  the  present  premiers, 
there  is  first  of  all  Premier  George  H.  Murray 
of  Nova  Scotia,  who  has  just  recently  been  re- 
elected— a  thing  that  has  become  so  much  a 
habit  that  people  are  beginning  to  forget  how 
often  it  has  occurred.  When  fourteen  years 
of  age  George  Murray  obtained  his  license  to 


teach  and  actually  did  spend  two  years  in  teaching,  whe 
only  a  little  more  than  a  child  himself.  Taught  everjl 
thing  there  was  to  teach,  for  the  little  settlement  of  R(' 
serve  Mines,  and  George's  River,  Cape  Breton,  v.i  r 
fairly  primitive  spots  in  those  early  days.  After  his  iw 
years' experience  he  decided  that  it  was  more  or  less  of  ; 
blind  road  for  him,  so  he  took  to  the  law,  that  Ope 
Sesame  to  politics,  and  politics  have  been  his  life  almos 
from  that  time. 

Moving  Westward  to  Ontario  there  is  Premier  E.  C 
Drury,  who  spent  some  time  as  a  teacher  at  McDotial. 
College,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec.  True  he  \'.  a 
teaching  field  husbandry  or  something  of  that  natun^ 
that  did  not  seem  to  put  any  obstacles  in  his  way  as 
leader  for  the  Farmers'  Party,  but  still  he  was  a  teacher 

Or  drift  up  to  Ottawa,  or  wherever  the  newly  appointei 
Premier,  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  happens  to  be  at  the  mom 
ent.  If  you  can  secure  a  moment  it  will  be  to  discover  tha 
he  too  has  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher.  Fo 
after  he  left  the  University  he  taught  in  the  Caledonii 
High  School  for  a  year,  before  going  to  Manitoba  an< 
beginning  his  study  of  law. 

Moreovt-  it  is  a  direct  succession.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
whose  mantle  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Meighen 
also  had  his  years  of  experience  as  a  dominie.  It  wai 
early  in  his  career,  while  he  was  still  a  young  man,  ant 
before  he  had  adopted  his  chosen  profession  of  law.  Some 
where  about  the  year  '73,  when  young  Robert  was  in  his 
19th  year,  he  assisted  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  younj 
folks  who  attended  the  Glenwood  Academy  at  Glenwood 
New  Jersey.  In  the  republican  land  of  many  titles  h« 
was  known  as  Professor  Borden,  and  doubtless  he  carriec 
this  heavy  honor  with  distinction. 

If  the  reader  is  interested  in  this  delving  into  the  details 
of  Prime  Ministerial  pasts,  it  is  pos.sible  to  unearth  anothei 
dominie  in  the  person  of  Premier  W.M.Martin  of  Saskat- 
chewan. It  began  when  he  was  quite  a  boy  at  Harriston 
Ont.,  where  he  taught  in  the  day  school,  and  afterwards 
when  studying  law  in  Toronto  he  helped  his  exchequer  by 
teaching  in  the  old  Elizabeth  Street  night  school. 

Crerar  Taught  for  Five  Years 

DUT  the  list  does  not  end  there.  There  is  the  Hon. 
-'-'  T.  A.  Crerar,  head  of  the  Western  Farmers'  Party. 
He  too  drank  of  whatever  fount  of  wisdom  there  may  be 
found  in  lightening  the  darkness  of  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a  farm  boy  until  he  was  19,  and  thereafter  a  teacher 
for  five  years,  till  destiny  moved  him  back  to  the  farm 
and  thence  to  the  presidency  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Company,  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  Farmer  Party  in 
the  House. 

Sir  George  Foster  was  the  dominie  of  the  dominies,  and 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  instance  mentioned  the 
dominie  strain  has  remained  till  the  present  day;  perhaps 
because  he  was  longer  engaged  in  that  work,  and  perhaps 
also  because  part  of  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  most 
acute  form,  to  wit  teaching  in  a  ladies'  college.  He  began 
his  teaching  experience  in  the  Grand  Falls  Grammar  School 
and  his  record,  following  that  opening,  was  of  a  varied 
nature.  He  was  principal  of  Superior  School,  Fredericton 
Junction,  Classical  master  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  at 
Fredericton,  Principal  of  the  Ladies' High  School  at  Freder- 
icton, and  later  Professor  of  Classics  at  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick.  He  resigned  in  '79  to  go  on  a  lecture 
tour,  in  which  he  championed  the  cause  of  Temperance 
and  Prohibition.  It^Jas  not  long  after  that  the  lure  of 
the  political  life  caught  him  and  has  held  him  ever  since. 
He  has  been  a  cabinet  minister  under  six  premiers,  which  is 
surely  a  record,  whether  the  teacher's  training  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  or  not. 

Duncan   Stewart   McKenzie,  late   Deputy   Minister  of 
Education  for  Alberta,  and  now  Bursar  of  the  University' 
of  Alberta,   began   his    teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  age  of  17. 

After  a  course  in  High  School  and 
Model  School  in  Clinton,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie began  teaching  at  the  age  of  17 
at  Crieff,  Ont.  (Wellington  Co.)  con- 
tinuing there  three  years  at  the 
princely  salary  a  year,  respectively, 
of  $350,  $375  and  $400. 

After  some  further  academic  train- 
ing he  taught  one  year  in  MacGregor, 
Manitoba,  and  2}4  years  at  Langside, 
Bruce  County,  Ontario. 

Returning  to  the  West  in  1895,  he 
became  Principal  of  Schools  in  the 
hamlet  which  afterwards  became  the 
town  of  Strathcona  and  is  now  part 
of  the   City   of  Edmonton,   Alberta. 

After  eight  years'  service  in  this 
position  he  became  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Education  for 
Northwest  Territories  and  later  suc- 
ceeded J.  A.  Calder  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. 

Upon  organization  of  the  provinces 

of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  he  waa 
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CHAPTER  XVI— Continued 

MR.  GOBLE,  with  a  derby 
hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  an  unlighted 
cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
was  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  first-act  set  when  Jill  found 

him.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  safety  curtain 
glowering  at  a  blue  canvas,  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
those  picturesque  summer  skies  which  you  get  at  the  best 
places  on  Long  Island.  Jill,  coming  down  stage  from  the 
staircase  that  led  to  the  dressing  room,  interrupted  his 
line  of  vision. 

"Get  out  of  the  light!"  bellowed  Mr.  Goble,  always  a 
man  of  direct  speech,  adding  "Damn  you!"  for  good 
measure. 

"Please  move  to  one  side,"  interpreted  the  stage  director. 
"Mr.  Goble  is  looking  at  the  set." 

The  head  carpenter,  who  completed  the  little  group, 
said  nothing.  Stage  carpenters  always  say  nothing.  Long 
association  with  fussy  directors  has  taught  them  that  the 
only  policy  to  pursue  on  opening  nights  is  to  withdraw 
into  the  silence,  wrap  themselves  up  in  it,  and  not  emerge 
until  the  enemy  has  grown  tired  and  gone  off  to  worry 
somebody  else. 

"It  don't  look  right!"  said  Mr.  Goble,  cocking  his  head 
on  one  side. 

"I  see  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Goble,"  assented  the  stage 
director  obsequiously.  "It  has  perhaps  a  little  too  much — 
er — not  quite  enough— yes,  I  see  what  you  mean!" 

"It's  too — damn — bluel"  rasped  Mr.  Goble,  impatient 
of  this  vacillating  criticism.  "That's  what's  the  matter 
with  it." 

The  head  carpenter  abandoned  the  silent  policy  of  a 
lifetime.  He  felt  impelled  to  utter.  He  was  a  man  who, 
when  not  at  the  theatre,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  bed, 
reading  all-fiction  magazines;  but  it  so  happened  that  once 
last  summer  he  had  actually  seen  the  sky;  and  he  consider- 
ed that  this  entitled  him  to  speak  almost  as  a  specialist 
on  the  subject. 

"Ther  sky  is  blue!"  he  observed  huskily.  "Yessir! 
I  seen  it!" 

He  passed  into  the  silence  again,  and,  to  prevent  a 
further  lapse,  stopped  up  his  mouth  with  a  piece  of  chewing 
gum. 

Mr.  Goble  regarded  the  silver-tongued  orator  wrathfully. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  chatterboxes  arguing  with  him 
like  this.  He  would  probably  have  said  something 
momentous  and  crushing,  but  at  this  point  Jill  intervened. 

"Mr.  Goble." 

The  manager  swung  round  on  her. 

"What  is  it?" 

TT  IS  sad  to  think  how  swiftly  affection  can  change  to 
A  dislike  in  this  world.  Two  weeks  before  Mr.  Goble 
had  looked  on  Jill  with  favor.  She  had  seemed  good  in 
his  eyes.  But  that  refusal  of  hers  to  lunch  with  him,  fol- 
lowed by  a  refusal  some  days  later  to  take  a  bit  of  supper 
somewhere,  had  altered  his  views  on  feminine  charm. 
If  it  had  been  left  to  him,  as  most  things  were  about  his 
theatre,  to  decide  which  of  the  thirteen  girls  should  be 
dismissed,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  selected  Jill.  But 
at  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  there  was  the  unfortunate 
necessity  of  making  concessions  to  the  temperamental 
Johnston  Miller.  Mr.  Goble  was  aware  that  the  dance 
director's  services  would  be  badly  needed  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  numbers  during  the  coming  week  or  so,  and 
he  knew  that  there  were  a  dozen  managers  waiting  eagerly 
to  welcome  him  if  he  threw  up  his -present  job,  so  he  had 
been  obliged  to  approach  him  in  quite  a  humble  spirit 
and  inquire  which  of  his  female  chorus  could  be  most 
easily  spared.  And,  as  the  Duchess  had  a  habit  of  carrying 
her  haughty  languor  on  to  the  stage  and  employing  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  chorea  which  was  Mr.  Miller's  ideal, 
the  dance  director  had  chosen  her.  To  Mr.  Goble's 
dislike  of  Jill,  therefore,  was  added  now  something  of  the 
fury  of  the  baffled  potenate. 

"'Jer  want?"  he  demanded. 

"Mr.  Goble  is  extremely  busy,"  said  the  stage  director. 
I  A-tremely." 

A  momentary  doubt  as  to  the  best  way  of  approaching 
I .  r  subject  had  troubled  Jill  on  her  way  downstairs,  but, 
now  that  she  was  on  the  battle  field  confronting  the  enemy, 
she  found  herself  cool,  collected,  and  full  of  a  cold  rage 
which  steeled   her  nerves   without  confusing  her  mind. 

"I  came  to  ask  you  to  let  Mae  d'Arcy  go  on  to-night." 

"Who  the  devil's  Mae  d'Arcy?"  Mr.  Goble  brpke  off 
to  bellow  at  a  scene  shifter  who  was  depositing  the  wall  of 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Van  Dyke's  Long  Island  residence  too 
far  down   stage.     "Not   there,   you   fool!     Higher   up!" 

"You  gave  her  her  notice  this  evening,"  said  Jill. 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"We  want  you  to  withdraw  it." 

"Who's  'we'?" 

"The  other  girls  and  myself." 


By    PELHAM    GRENVILLE   WODEHOUSE 
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C  YNOPSIS : — JillMarineris  engagedtoSir  Derek  Under- 
^  hill,  whose  mother  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  alliance, 
and  exerts  all  her  energy  to  turn  her  son  against  Jill. 
One  day  Jill  coines  home  to  find  that  her  uncle  and  trustee, 
Major  Selby,  has  lost  her  entire  fortune  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.    The  same  day  she  receives  a  note  from  Derek 
breaking  off  the  engagement.    She  and  her 
uncle  decide  to  sell  the  house  and  furniture 
and  go  to  America.  Meanwhile  Sir  Derek's 
world  thinks  he   has  thrown  tip  Jill  on 
account    of   her    financial    losses    and 
decides  to  make  things  hot  for  him.    Jill, 
almost  penniless  and  unable  to  find  her 
Uncle  Chris,  confronts  New  York.  Here 
she  meets   Nellie  Bryant,  an  actress,  tvho 
advises'  her    to    seek    employment    with 
Goble    and    Cohn,    theatrical    producers, 
where   she    is   at    once   taken   on  as 
member   of   the    chorus.      A   few    days 
later  the  truant  Uncle  Chris  turns  up  un- 
expectedly at  a  friend's  house,  and  later 
she  runs   up   against   Wally  Mason,   a 
childhood's  friend,  last  seen  in  London. 
Meantime  Freddie  Rooke,  a  mutual  friend 
of  Jill  and  Derek,  arrives  in  America  and, 
with  the  idea  of  looking  after  Jill,  joins 
the  men's  chorus.    On  the  eve  of  opening 
a  fellow  chorus  girl   is  dismissed  because .-: 
there  are  thirteen  in  the  chorus  and  Mr.  " 
Goble  is  susperstitious.  Jills  calls  a  strike 
to  force  him  to  take  back  the  unfortunate 
thirteenth. 


Mr.  Goble  jerked  his  head  so  violently  that  the  derby 
hat  flew  off,  to  be  picked  up,  dusted,  and  restored  by  the 
stage  director. 

"Oh,  so  you  don't  like  it? 
can  do.  .  .  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jill,  "we  do.    We  are  going  to  strike." 

"What!" 

"If  you  don't  let  Mae  go  on,  we  shan't  go  on.  There 
won't  be  a  performance  to-night  unless  you  like  to  give  one 
without  a  chorus." 

"Are  you  crazy?" 

"Perhaps.     But  we're  quite  unanimous." 

Mr.  Goble,  like  most  theatrical  managers,  was  not  good 
at  words  of  over  two  syllables. 

"You're  what?" 

"We've  talked  it  over,  and  we've  all  decided  to  do  what 
I  said." 

Mr.  Goble's  hat  shot  off  again  and  gamboled  away 
into  the  wings,  with  the  stage  director  bounding  after  it 
like  a  retriever. 

"Whose  idea's  this?"  demanded  Mr.  Goble.  His  eyes 
were  a  little  foggy,  for  his  brain  was  adjusting  itself  but 
slowly  to  the  novel  situation. 

"Mine." 

"Oh,  yours!     I  thought  as  much!" 

"Well,"  said  Jill,  "I'll  go  back  and  tell  them  that  you 
will  not  do  what  we  ask.  We  will  keep  our  make-up  on  in 
case  you  change  your  mind." 

She  turned  away. 

"Come  back!" 

Jill  proceeded  toward  the  staircase.  As  she  went  a 
hu-sky  voice  spoke  in  her  ear. 

"Go  to  it,  kid!     You're  all  right!"  ' 

The  head  carpenter  had  broken  his  Trappist  vows  twice 
in  a  single  evening,  a  thing  which  had  not  happened  to  him 
since  the  night  three  years  ago  when,  sinking  wearily  on  to 
a  seat  in  a  dark  corner  for  a  bit  of  a  rest,  he  found  that  one 
of  his  assistants  had  placed  a  pot  of  red  paint  there. 


Well,  you  know  what  you 


'TpO  MR.  GOBLE,  fermenting  and  full  of  strange  oaths, 
A  entered  Johnston  Miller.  The  dance  director  was 
always  edgy  on  first  nights,  and  during  the  foregoing  con- 
versation had  been  flitting  about  the  stage  like  a  white- 
haired  moth.  His  deafness  had  kept  him  in  complete 
ignorance  that  there  was  anything  untoward  afoot,  and  he 
now  approached  Mr.  Goble  with  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

"Eight-twenty-five,"  he  observed.  "Time  those  girls 
were  on  stage." 

Mr.  Goble,  glad  of  a  concrete  target  for  his  wrath, 
cursed  him  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  rich  and  well- 
selected  words. 

"Huh?"  said  Mr.  Miller,  hand  to  ear. 


Pilkinffton  uttered  a  stifled  cry. 


Mr.  Goble  repeated  the  last  hundred  and  eleven  words, 
the  pick  of  the  bunch. 

"Can't  hear!"  said  Mr.  Miller  regretfully.  "Got  a 
cold." 

The  grave  danger  that  Mr.  Goble,  a  thick-necked  man, 
would  undergo  some  sort  of  a  stroke  was  averted  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  stage  director,  who,  returning  with 
the  hat,  presented  it  like  a  bouquet  to  his  employer,  and 
then,  his  hands  being  now  unoccupied,  formed  them  into  a 
funnel  and  through  this  flesh-and-blood  megaphone 
endeavored  to  impart  the  bad  news: 

"The  girls  say  they  won't  go  on!"    Mr.  Miller  nodded. 

"I  said  it  was  time  they  were  on." 

"They're  on  strike!" 

"It's  not,"  said  Mr.  Miller  austerely,  "what  they  like, 
it's  what  they're  paid  for.  They  ought  to  be  on  stage. 
We  should  be  ringing  up  in  two  minutes." 

The  stage  director  drew  another  breath,  then  thought 
better  of  it.  He  had  a  wife  and  children,  and,  if  dadda 
went  under  with  apoplexy,  what  became  of  the  home, 
civilization's  most  sacred  product?  He  relaxed  the  mus- 
cles of  his  diaphragm,  and  reached  for  pencil  and  paper. 

Mr.  Miller  inspected  the  message,  felt  for  his  spectacle 
case,  found  it,  opened  it,  took  out  his  glasses,  replaced  the 
spectacle  case,  felt  for  his  handkerchief,  polished  the 
glasses,  replaced  the  handkerchief,  put  the  glasses  on, 
and  read.    A  blank  look  came  into  his  face: 

"Why?"  he  inquired. 

The  stage  director,  with  a  nod  of  the  head  intended  to 
imply  that  he  must  be  patient  and  all  would  come  right  in 
the  future,  recovered  the  paper,  and  scribbled  another 
sentence.     Mr.  Miller  perused  it. 

"Because  Mae  d'Arcy  has  got  her  notice?"  he  queried, 
amazed.     "But  the  girl  can't  dance  a  step." 

The  stage  director,  by  means  of  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
a  lifting  of  both  eyebrows,  and  a  wrinkling  of  the  nose, 
replied  that  the  situation,  unreasonable  as  it  might  ap|)ear 
to  the  thinking  man,  was  as  he  had  stated  and  must  be 
faced.  What,  he  inquired— through  the  medium  of  a 
clever  drooping  of  the  mouth  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — 
was  to  be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  Miller  remained  for  a  moment  in  meditation. 

"I'll  go  and  talk  to  them,"  he  said. 

He  flitted  off,  and  the  stage  director  leaned  back  against 
the  asbestos  curtain.  He  was  exhausted,  and  his  throat 
was  in  agony,  but  nevertheless  he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  quiet  happiness.  His  life  had  been  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  the  constant  fear  that  some  day  Mr.  Goble  might  dis- 
miss him.  Should  that  disaster  occur,  he  felt,  there  was 
always  a  future  for  him  in  the  movies. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Miller  disappeared  on  his  peace- 
making errand,  when  there  was  a  noise  like  a  fowl  going 
through  a  quickset  hedge,  and  Mr.  Saltzburg,  brandishing 
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his  baton  as  if  he  were  conducting  an  unseen  orchestra, 
plunKCfl  through  the  scenery  at  the  left  upper  entrance  and 
charged  excitedly  down  the  stage.  Having  taken  his 
musicians  twice  through  the  overture,  he  had  for  ten 
minutes  been  sitting  in  silence,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
go  up.  At  last,  his  emotional  nature  cracking  under  the 
strain  of  this  suspense,  he  had  left  his  conductor's  chair 
and  plunged  down  under  the  stage  by  way  of  the  masicians' 
bolt  hole  to  ascertain  what  was  causing  the  delay. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?  What  is  it?  What  is  it?" 
inquired  Mr.  Saltzburg.  "I  wait  and  wait  and  wait  and 
wait  and  wait.  .  .  We  cannot  play  the  overture  again. 
What  is  it?     What  has  happened?" 

Mr.  Goble,  that  overwrought  soul,  had  betaken  himself 
to  the  wings,  where  he  was  striding  up  and  down  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  chewing  his  cigar.  The  stage 
director  braced  himself  once  more  to  the  task  of  explanation. 

"The  girls  have  struck!" 

Mr.  Saltzburg  blinked  through  his  glasses.  "The 
girls?"  he  repeated  blankly. 

"Oh,  damn  it!"  cried  the  stage  director,  his  patience  at 
last  giving  way.     "You  know  what  a  girl  is,  don't  you?" 

"They  have  what?" 

"Struck!     Walked    out    on    us!     Refused    to    go    on!" 

Mr.  Saltzburg  reeled  under  the  blow.  "But  it  is  im- 
possible.    Who  is  to  sing  the  opening  chorus?" 

In  the  presence  of  one  to  whom  he  could  relieve  his  mind 
without  fear  of  consequences,  the  stage  director  became 
savagely  jocular. 

"That's  all  arranged,"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  dress 
the  carpenters  in  skirts.  The  audience  won't  notice  any- 
thing wrong." 

"Should  I  speak  to  Mr.  Goble?"  queried  Mr.  Saltzburg 
doubtfully. 

"Yes,  if  you  don't  value  your  life,"  returned  the  stage 
director. 

Mr.  Saltzburg  pondered.  "I  will  go  and  speak  to  the 
children,"  he  said.  "I  will  talk  to  them.  They  know  me! 
I  will  make  them  be  reasonable." 

ri  E  BUSTLED  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  "Mr.  Miller, 
■*— *■  his  coat  tails  flying  behind  him.  The  stage  director, 
with  a  tired  sigh,  turned  to  face  Wally,  who  had  come  in 
through  the  iron  pass  door  from  the  auditorium. 

"Hullo!"  said  Wally  cheerfully.  "Going  strong?  How's 
everybody  at  home?  Fine!  So  am  I!  By  the  way, 
am  I  wrong  or  did  I  hear  something  about  a  theatrical 
entertainment  of  some  sort  here  tonight?"  He  looked 
about  him  at  the  empty  stage.  In  the  wings,  on  the 
prompt  side,  could  be  discerned  the  flannel-clad  forms  of 
the  gentlemanly  members  of  the  male  ensemble,  all  dressed 
up  for  Mrs.  Stuy\'esant  van  Dyke's  tennis  party.  One  or 
two  of  the  principals  were  standing  perplexedly  in  the 
lower  entrance.  The  O.P.  side  had  been  given  over  by 
general  consent  to  Mr.  Goble  for  his  perambulations. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  flash  into  view  through  an 
opening  in  the  scenery.  "I  understood  that  to-night  was 
the  night  for  the  great  revival  of  comic  opera.  Where  are 
the  comics,  and  why  aren't  they  opping?" 
The  stage  director  repeated  his  formula  once  more: 

"The  girls  have  struck!" 

"So  have  the  clocks,"  said  Wally. 

"It's  past  nine." 
"The  chorus  refuse  to  go  on." 
"No,  really!     Just  artistic  loathing 

of  the  rotten  piece,  or  is  there  some 

other  reason?" 

"They're  sore  because  one  of  them 

has  been  given  her  notice,  and  they 

say  they  won't  give  a  show  unless 

she's   taken   back.     They've   struck. 

That  Mariner  girl  started  it." 

"She  dd!"  Wally's  interest  became 

keener.     "She   would!"   he   said   ap- 
provingly.    "She's  a  heroine!" 

"Little  devil!    I  never  liked  that 

girl!" 

"Now  there,"  said  Wally,  "is  just 

the  point  on  which  we  differ.     I  have 

always  liked  her,  and  I've  known  her 

all  my  life.     So,  shipmate,  if  you  have 

any    derogatory    remarks    to    make 

about  Miss  Mariner,  keep  them  where 

they  belong— fere!"    He  prodded  the 

other  sharply  in  the  stomach.    He 

was  smiling  pleasantly,  but  the  stage 

director,    catching   his   eye,    decided 

that  his  advice  was  good  and  should 

be  followed.    It  is  just  as  bad  for  the 

home  if  the  head  of  the  family  gets  his 

neck  broken  as  if  he  succumbs  to 

apoplexy. 

"You  surely  aren't  on  their  side?" 

he  said. 

"Me!"  said  Wally.     "Of  course  I 

am.     I'm  always  on  the  side  of  the 

downtrodden  and  oppressed.     If  you 

know  of  a  dirtier  trick  than  firing  a 


girl  just  before  the  opening,  so  that  they  won't  have  to  pay 
her  two  weeks'  salary,  mention  it.  Till  you  do,  I'll  go  on 
believing  that  it  is  the  limit.  Of  course  I'm  on  the  girls' 
side.  I'll  make  them  a  speech  if  they  want  me  to,  or  head 
the  procession  with  a  banner  if  they  are  going  to  parade 
down  the  boardwalk.  I'm  for  'em.  Father  Abraham,  a 
hundred  thousand  strong.  And  then  a  few!  If  you  want 
my  considered  opinion,  our  old  friend  Goble  has  asked 
for  it  and  got  it.  And  I'm  glad — glad — glad,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  quoting  Pollyanna  for  a  moment.  I  hope  it 
chokes  him!" 

"You'd  better  not  let  him  hear  you  talking  like  that!" 
"Au  contraire,  as  we  say  in  the  Gay  City,  I'm  going  to 
make  a  point  of  letting  him  hear  me  talk  like  that!  Adjust 
the  impression  that  I  fear  any  Goble  in  shining  armor, 
because  I  don't.  I  propose  to  speak  my  mind  to  him.  I 
would  beard  him  in  his  lair,  if  he  had  a  beard.  Well, 
I'll  clean-shave  him  in  his  lair.  That  will  be  just  as  good. 
But  hist!  whom  have  we  here?  Tell  me,  do  you  see  the 
same  thing  I  see?" 

T  IKE  the  vanguard  of  a  defeated  army,  Mr.  Saltz- 
-L'  burg  was  coming  dejectedly  across  the  stage. 

"Well?"  said  the  stage  director. 

"They  would  not  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Saltzburg 
brokenly.  "The  more  I  talked,  the  more  they  did  not 
listen!"  He  winced  at  a  painful  memory.  "Miss  Trevor 
stole  my  baton,  and  then  they  all  lined  up  and  sang 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'!" 

"Not  the  words?"  cried  Wally  incredulously.  "Don't 
tell  me  they  knew  the  words!" 

"Mr.  Miller  is  still  up  there,  arguing  with  them.  But 
it  will  be  of  no  use.  What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Mr. 
Saltzburg  helplessly.  "We  ought  to  have  rung  up  half 
an  hour  ago.     What  shall  we  do-oo-oo?" 

"We  must  go  and  talk  to  Goble,"  said  Wally.  "Some- 
thing has  got  to  be  settled  quick.  When  I  left,  the  audi- 
ence was  getting  so  impatient  that  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  walk  out  on  us.  He's  one  of  those  nasty,  determined- 
looking  men.     So  come  along!" 

Mr.  Goble,  intercepted,  as  he  was  about  to  turn  for 
another  walk  upstage,  eyed  the  deputation  sourly  and  put 
the  same  question  that  the  stage  director  had  put  to  Mr. 
Saltzburg:  "Well?" 

Wally  came  briskly  to  the  point.  "You'll  have  to  give 
in,"  he  said,  "or  else  go  and  make  a  speech  to  the  audience, 
the  burden  of  which  will  be  that  they  can  have  their  money 
back  by  applying  at  the  box  oflice.  These  Joans  of  Arc 
have  got  you  by  the  short  hairs!" 

"I  won't  give  in!" 

"Then  give  out!"  said  Wally.  "Or  pay  out,  if  you 
prefer  it.  Trot  along  and  tell  the  audience  that  the  four 
dollars  fifty  in  the  house  will  be  refunded." 

Mr.  Goble  gnawed  his  cigar.  "I've  been  in  the  show 
business  fifteen  years.  .  .  " 

"I  know.  And  this  sort  of  thing  has  never  happened  to 
you  before.     One  gets  new  experiences." 

Mr.  Goble  cocked  his  cigar  at  a  fierce  angle  and  glared 
at  Wally.  Something  told  him  that  Wally's  sympathies 
were  not  wholly  with  him.  "They  can't  do  this  sort  of 
thing  to  mel"  he  growled. 


"You  clever,  clever  thing  I     I'm  proud  to  be  your  aunt.     Aren't   you   proud  to  know   him, 


"Well,  they  are  doing  it  to  some  one,  aren't  they?" 
said  Wally.     "And  if  it's  not  you,  who  is  it?" 

"I've  a  damned  good  mind  to  fire  them  all!" 

"A  corking  idea!  I  can't  see  a  single  thing  wrong  with- 
it  except  that  it  would  hang  up  the  production  for  another 
five  weeks  and  lose  you  your  booking.^  and  cost  you  a 
week's  rent  of  this  theatre  for  nothing,  and  mean  having 
all  the  dresses  made  over  and  lead  to  all  your  principals 
going  off  and  getting  other  jobs.  The.se  trifling  things 
apart,  we  may  call  the  suggestion  a  bright  one." 

"You  talk  too  dam'  much!"  said  Mr.  Goble,  eying  him 
with  distaste. 

"Well,  go  on;  you  say  something.     Something  sensible."' 

"It  is  a  very  serious  situation.  .  .  "  began  the  stage 
director. 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  said  Mr.  Goble. 

The  stage  director  subsided  into  his  collar. 

"I  cannot  play  the  overture  again,"  protested  Mr. 
Saltzburg.     "I  cannot!" 

At  this  point  Mr.  Miller  appeared.  He  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Goble.  He  had  been  looking  for  him,  for  he  had  news 
to  impart.  "The  girls,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  "have  struck! 
They  won't  go  on!" 

Mr.  Goble,  with  the  despairing  gesture  of  one  who  real- 
izes the  impotence  of  words,  dashed  off  for  his  favorite 
walk  upstage.     Wally  took  out  his  watch. 

"Six  seconds  and  a  bit,"  he  said  approvingly  as  the 
manager  returned.  "A  very  good  performance.  I  should 
like  to  time  you  over  the  course  in  a  running  suit." 

THE  interval  for  reflection,  brief  as  it  had  been,  had 
apparently  enabled  Mr.  Goble  to  come  to  a  decision. 
"Go,"  he  said  to  the  stage  director,  "and  tell  'em  that  fool 
of  a  D'Arcy  girl  can  play.  We've  got  to  get  that  curtain 
up." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Goble." 
The  stage  director  galloped  off. 

"Get  back  to  your  place,"  said  the  manager  to  Mr. 
Saltzburg,  "and  play  the  overture  again." 
"Again!" 

"Perhaps  they  didn't  hear  it  the  first  two  times,"  said 
Wally. 

Mr.  Goble  watched  Mr.  Saltzburg  out  of  sight.  Then 
he  turned  to  Wally: 

"That  damned  Mariner  girl  was  at  the  bottom  of  this! 
She  started  the  whole  thing!    She  told  me  so.     Well,  ^i 
I'll  settle  her]    She  goes  to-morrow!" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Wally.  "Wait  one  minute! 
Bright  as  it  is,  that  idea  is  ouV." 

"What  the  devil  has  it  got  to  do  with  you?" 
"Only  this,  that,  if  you  fire  Miss  Mariner,  I  take  that  neat 
script  which  I've  prepared  and  I  tear  it  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  Or  nine  hundred.  Anyway,  I  tear  it.  Miss 
Mariner  opens  in  New  York,  or  I  pack  up  my  work  and 
leave." 

Mr.  Goble's  green  eyes  glowed.  "Oh,  you're  stuck  on 
her,  are  you?"  he  sneered.     "I  see!" 

"Listen,  dear  heart,"  said  Wally,  flipping  the  manager's 
arm,  "I  can  see  that  you  are  on  the  verge  of  introducing 
personalities  into  this  very  pleasant  little  chat.  Resist 
the  impulse!  Why  not  let  your  spine  stay  where  it  is 
instead  of  having  it  kicked  up  through  your  hat?  Keep 
to  the  main  issue.  Does  Miss  Marin- 
er open  in  New  York  or  does  she  not?" 
There  was  a  tense  silence.  Mr. 
Goble  permitted  himself  a  swift  review! 
of  his  position.  He  would  have  liked  f' 
to  do  many  things  to  Wally,  begin- 
ning with  ordering  him  out  of  the 
theatre,  but  prudence  restrained 
him.  He  wanted  Wally's  work. 
He  needed  Wally  in  his  business;  and,f' 
in  the  theatre,  business  takes  pre-t 
cedence  of  personal  feelings. 

"All  right!"  he  growled  reluctantly .j 
"That's  a  promise,"  said  Wally. 
"I'll  see  that  you  keep  it."  He  lookedi 
over  his  shoulder.  The  stage  was 
filled  with  gayly  colored  dresses.  The 
mutineers  had  returned  to  duty. 
"Well,  I'll  be  getting  along.  I'm 
rather  sorry  we  agreed  to  keep  clear 
of  personalities,  because  I  should 
have  liked  to  say  that,  if  ever  they 
have  a  skunk  show  at  Madison 
Square  Gardens,  you  ought  to  enter 
and  win  the  blue  ribbon.  Still,  of 
course,  under  our  agreement  my  lips 
are  sealed,  and  I  can't  ever  hint  at  it. 
Good-by.  See  you  later,  I  suppose?" 
Mr.  Goble,  giving  a  creditable  imi- 
tation of  a  living  statue,  was  plucked 
from  his  thoughts  by  a  hand  upon  hi 
arm.  It  was  Mr.  Miller,  whose  un-l 
fortunate  ailment  had  prevented  him] 
from  keeping  abreast  of  the  conversi 
tion. 

"What  did  he  say?"  inquired  Mr 
Miller,  interested.  "I  didn't  hear  wKai 
Mr.  Rooke?"  he  Said." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
TIS  PILKINGTON  had  left  Atlantic  City 
hours  after  the  conference  which  had  followed 
dress  rehearsal,  firmly  resolved  never  to  go  near  " 
Rose  of  America"  again.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
finest  feelings.  There  had  been  a  moment,  when 
Goble  had  given  him  the  choice  between  hav- 
ing the  piece  re-written  and  canceling  the  pro- 
duction altogether,  when  he  had  inclined  to 
the  heroic  course.  But  for  one  thing  Mr. 
Pilkington  would  have  defied  the  manager, 
refused  to  allow  his  script  to  be  touched,  and 
removed  the  play  from  his  hands.  That  one 
thing  was  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  day  of  the 
dress  rehearsal,  the  expenses  of  the  produc- 
tion had  amounted  to  the  appalling  sum  of 
$32,859.68,  all  of  which  had  to  come  out  of 
Mr.  Pilkington's  pocket.  The  figures,  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  neatly  typewritten  column 
stretching  over  two  long  sheets  of  paper,  had 
stunned  him.  He  had  had  no  nation  that 
musical  plays  cost  so  much.  The  costumes 
alone  had  come  to  $10,663.50,  and  somehow 
that  odd  fifty  cents  annoyed  Otis  Pilkington 
as  much  as  anything  on  the  list.  A  dark 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Goble,  who  had  seen  to  all 
the  executive  end  of  the  business,  had  a  secret 
arrangement  with  the  costumer  whereby  he 
received  a  private  rebate,  deepened  his 
gloom.  Why,  for  $10,663.50  you  could  dress 
the  whole  family  population  of  New  York 
and  have  a  bit  left  over  for  Connecticut.  So 
thought  Mr.  Pilkington,  as  he  read  the  bad 
news  in  the  train.  He  only  ceased  to  brood 
upon  the  high  cost  of  costuming  when  in  the 
next  line  but  one  there  smote  his  eye  an  item 
of  $498  for  "Clothing."  Clothing!  Weren't 
costumes  clothing?  Why  should  he  have  to 
pay  twice  over  for  the  same  thing?  Mr. 
Pilkington  was  just  raging  over  this  when 
something  lower  down  in  the  column  caught 

his  eye.    It  was  the  words:  Clothing 

$187.45. 

At  this  Otis  Pilkington  uttered  a  stifled 
cry,  so  sharp  and  so  anguished  that  an  old 
lady  in  the  next  seat,  who  was  drinking  a  glass 
of  milk,  dropped  it  and  had  to  refund  the 
railway  company  thirty-five  cents  for  break- 
ages. For  the  remainder  of  the  journey  she 
sat  with  one  eye  warily  on  Mr.  Pilkington, 
waiting  for  his  next  move. 


'TpHIS  misadventure  quieted  Otis  Pilking- 
A  ton  down,  if  it  did  not  soothe  him.  He 
returned  blushingly  to  a  perusal  of  his  bill  of 
costs,  nearly  every  line  of  which  contained 
some  item  that  infuriated  and  dismayed  him. 
"Shoes,  $213.50,"  he  could  understand,  but 
what  on  earth  was  "Academy.  Rehl.  $105.50"? 
What  was  "Cuts.  .  .  $15"?  And  what  in  the  name  of 
everything  infernal  was  this  item  for  "Frames,"  in  which 
mysterious  luxury  he  had  apparently  indulged  to  the  extent 
of  $94.50?  "Props"  occurred  on  the  list  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  times.  Whatever  his  future,  at  whatever  poor- 
house  he  might  spend  his  declining  years,  he  was  supplied 
with  enough  props  to  last  his  lifetime. 

Otis  Pilkington  stared  blankly  at  the  scenery  that  flitted 
past  the  train  windows.  (Scenery!  There  had  been  two 
charges  for  scenery!  "Friedmann,  Samuel.  .  .  Scenery  . 
$3,711,"  and  "Unitt  and  Wickes.  .  .Scenery.  .  .$2,120.") 
He  was  suffering  the  torments  of  the  ruined  gameeter  at 
the  roulette  table:  $32,859.68!  And  he  was  out  of  pocket 
ten  thousand  in  addition  from  the  check  he  had  handed 
over  two  days  ago  to  Uncle  Chris  as  his  share  of  the  in- 
vestment of  starting  Jill  in  the  motion  pictures.  It- was 
terrible!     It  deprived  one  of  the  power  of  thought. 

The  power  of  thought,  however,  returned  to  Mr.  Pil- 
kington almost  immediately;  for,  remembering  suddenly 
that  Roland  Trevis  had  assured  him  that  no  musical 
production,  except  one  of  those  elaborate  girl  shows  with 
a  chorus  of  ninety,  could  possibly  cost  more  than  $15,000 
at  an  outside  figure,  he  began  to  think  about  Roland 
Trevis,  and  continued  to  think  about  him  until  the  train 
pulled  into  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

For  a  week  or  more  the  stricken  financier  confined  him- 
self mostly  to  his  rooms,  where  he  sat  smoking  cigarettes, 
gazing  at  Japanese  prints,  and  trying  not  to  think  about 
"props"  and  "rehl."  Then,  gradually,  the  almost  ma- 
ternal yearning  to  see  his  brain  child  once  more,  which  can 
never  be  wholly  crushed  out  of  a  young  dramatist,  returned 
to  him — faintly  at  first,  then  getting  stronger  by  degrees 
till  it  could  not  longer  be  resisted.  True,  he  knew  that, 
when  he  beheld  it,  the  offspring  of  his  brain  would  have 
been  mangled  almost  out  of  recognition,  but  that  did  not 
deter  him.  The  mother  loves  her  crippled  child,  and  the 
author  of  a  musical  fantasy  loves  his  musical  fantasy, 
even  if  rough  hands  have  changed  it  into  a  musical  comedy 
and  all  that  remains  of  his  work  is  the  opening  chorus 
and  a  scene  which  the  a.ssassins  have  overlooked  at  the 
beginning  of  Act  Two.     Otis  Pilkington,  having  instructed 
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his  Japanese  valet  to  pack  a  few  simple  necessaries  in  a 
suit  case,  took  cab  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  and 
caught  an  afternoon  train  for  Rochester,  where  his  recol- 
lection of  the  route  planned  for  the  tour  told  him  "The 
Rose  of  America"  would  now  be  playing. 
Looking  into  his  club  on  the  way,  to  cash  a  check,  the 


Liitcn,  dear  heart,     ....     why  not  let  yonr  spine  stay  where  it 


first  person  he  chanced  to  encounter  was  Freddie  Rooke. 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Otis  Pilkington.  "What  are 
you  doing  here?" 

Freddie  looked  up  dully  from  his  reading.  The  abrupt 
stoppage  of  his  professional  career — his  life  work,  one  might 
almost  say — had  left  Freddie  at  a  very  loose  end;  and  so 
hollow  did  the  world  seem  to  him  at  the  moment,  so 
uniformly  futile  all  its  so-called  allurements,  that,  to  pass 
the  time,  he  had  just  been  trying  to  read  a  magazine. 

"Hullo!"  he  said.  "Well,  might  as  well  be  here  as  any- 
where, what?"  he  replied  to  the  other's  question. 

"But  why  aren't  you  playing?" 

"They  sacked  me!"  Freddie  lit  a  cigarette  in  the  sort  o' 
way  in  which  the  strong,  silent,  middle-aged  man  on  the 
stage  lights  his  at  the  end  of  Act  Two  when  he  has  relin- 
quished the  heroine  to  his  youthful  rival.  "They've 
changed  my  part  to  a  bally  Scotchman!  Well,  I  mean  to 
say,  I  couldn't  play  a  bally  Scotchman!" 

Mr.  Pilkington  groaned  in  spirit.  Of  all  the  characters 
in  his  musical  fantasy  on  which  he  prided  himself,  that  of 
Lord  Finchley  was  his  pet.  And  he  had  been  burked, 
murdered,  blotted  out,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  bally 
Scotchman! 

"The  character's  called  The  McWhustle  of  McWhustle 
now!"  said  Freddie  somberly. 

The  -McWhustle  of  McWhustle!  Mr.  Pilkington  al- 
most abandoned  his  trip  to  Rochester  on  receiving  this 
devastating  piece  of  information. 

"He  comes  on  in  Act  One  in  kilts!" 

"In  kilts!  At  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  van  Dyke's  lawn  party 
on  Long  Island!" 

"It  isn't  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  van  Dyke  any  longer,  either," 
said  Freddie.  "She's  been  changed  to  the  wife  of  a 
pickle  manufacturer." 

"A  pickle  manufacturer!" 

"Yes.     They  said  it  ought  to  be  a  comedy  part." 

If  agony  had  not  caused  Mr.  Pilkington  to  clutch  for 
support  at  the  back  of  a  chair,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  wrung  his  hands. 

"But  it  was  a  comedy  part!"  he  wailed.     "It  was  full  of 
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the,  subtlest,  most  delicate  satire  on  Society.  They 
were  delighted  with  it  at  Newport!  Oh,  this  is  too  much! 
I  shall  make  a  strong  protest!  I  shall  insist  on  these 
parts  being  kept  as  I  wrote  them!  I  shall.  .  .  I  must  be 
going  at  once,  or  I  shall  miss  my  train."  He  paused  at 
the  door.     "How  was  business  in  Baltimore?" 

"Rotten!"  said  Freddie,  and  returned  to 
his  magazine. 

Otis  Pilkington  tottered  into  his  cab.    He 
was  shattered  by  what  he  had  heard.    They 
had  massacred  his  beautiful  play,  and,  doing 
so,  had  not  even  made  a  success  of  it  by  their 
own  sordid  commercial  lights.     Business  at 
Baltimore   had  been  rotten!    That  meant 
more  expense,   further   columns   of  figures 
with  "frames"  and  "rehl"  in  front  of  them! 
He  staggered  into  the  station. 
"Hey!"  cried  the  taxi  driver. 
Otis  Pilkington  turned. 
"Sixty-five   cents,   mister,   if   you   please! 
Forgetting  I'm  not  your  private  shovoor, 
wasn't  you?" 

Mr.  Pilkington  gave  him  a  dollar.  Money 
— money— money!  Life  was  just  one  long 
round  of  paying  out  and  payirtg  out. 

npHE  day  which  Mr.  Pilkington  had 
■*■  selected  for  his  visit  to  the  provinces  was 
a  Tuesday.  "The  Rose  of  America"  had 
opened  at  Rochester  on  the  previous  night, 
after  a  week  at  Atlantic  City  in  its  original 
form  and  a  week  at'Baltimore  in  what  might 
be  called  its  second  incarnation.  Business 
had  been  bad  in  Atlantic  City  and  no  better 
in  Baltimore,  and  a  meager  first-night  house 
at  Rochester  had  given  the  piece  a  cold  recep- 
tion, which  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  depression  of  the  company  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Rochester  critics,  like  those  of 
Baltimore,  had  written  kindly  of  the  play. 
One  of  the  maxims  of  the  theatre  is  that 
"out-of-town  notices  don't  count";  and  the 
company  had  refused  to  be  cheered  by  them. 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  even 
crowded  houses  would  have  aroused  much 
response  from  the  principals  and  chorus  of 
""The  Rose  of  America."  For  two  weeks 
without  a  break  they  had  been  working  under 
forced  draft,  and  they  were  weary  in  body 
and  spirit.  The  new  principals  had  had  to 
learn  parts  in  exactly  half  the  time  usually 
given  for  that  purpose,  and  the  chorus, 
after  spending  five  weeks  assimilating  one 
set  of  steps  and  groupings,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  forget  them  and  rehearse  an  en- 
tirely new  set.  From  the  morning  after  the 
first  performance  at  Atlantic  City  they  had 
not  left  the  theatre  except  for  sketchy  half- 
hour  meals. 

Jill,  standing  listlessly  in  the  wings  while  the  scene 
shifters  arranged  the  second-act  set,  was  aware  of  Wally 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  pass  door. 

"Miss  Mariner,  I  believe?"  said  Wally.  "I  suppose 
you  know  that  you  look  perfectly  wonderful  in  that  dress? 
All  Rochester's  talking  about  it,  and  there  is  some  idea  of 
running  excursion  trains  from  Troy  and  Utica.  A  great 
stir  it  has  made!" 

Jill  smiled.  Wally  was  like  a  tonic  to  her  during  these 
days  of  overwork.  He  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaffected  by 
the  general  depression,  a  fact  which  he, attributed  himself 
to  the  happy  accident  of  being  in  a  position  to  sit  back 
and  watch  the  others  toil.  But  in  reality  Jill  knew  that 
he  was  working  as  hard  as  anyone.  He  was  working  all 
the  time,  changing  scenes,  adding  lines,  tinkering  with 
lyrics,  smoothing  over  principals  whose  nerves  had  be- 
come strained  by  the  incessant  rehearsing,  keeping  within 
bounds  Mr.  Goble's  passion  for  being  the  big  noise  about 
the  theatre.  His  cheerfulness  was  due  to  the  spirit  that 
was  in  him,  and  Jill  appreciated  it.  She  had  come  to  fe(>l 
very  close  to  Wally  since  tlie  driving  rush  of  making  over 
"The  Rose  of  America"  had  begun. 

"They  seemed  quite  calm  to-night,"  she  said.  "I  be- 
lieve half  of  them  were  asleep." 

"They're  always  like  that  in  Rochester.  They  cloak 
their  deeper  feelings.  They  wear  the  mask.  But  you 
can  tell  from  the  glassy  look  in  their  eyes  that  they  are 
really  seething  inwardly.  But  what  I  came  round  about 
was  to  give  you  this  letter.  .  .  " 

TILL  took  the  letter,  and  glanced  at  the  writing.  It  was 
•J  from  Uncle  Chris.  She  placed  it  on  the  ax  over  the 
fire  buckets  for  perusal  later. 

"The  man  at  the  box  office  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Wally, 
"when  I  looked  in  there  to  find  out  how  much  money  there 
was  in  the  house  to-night.  The  sum  was  so  small  that  he 
had  to  whisper  it." 

"I'm  afraid  the  piece  isn't  a  success." 

"Nonsense!  Of  course  it  is!  We're  doing  fine.  That 
brings  me  to  Section  2  of  my  discourse.  I  met  poor  old 
Continued  on  page  64 
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MR.  THEOPHILUS 
MASSINGHAM 
almost  barked  at 
the  very  expensive  phy- 
sician. 

"How  long?" 

"Six  months  at  least," 
pronounced  the  man  of 
science.  "Not  a  worry  or  a 
care.  Drop  everything — 
everything,  you  understand." 

The  patient  impatiently 
strode  four  paces  ea.st  and 
returned  by  the  reverse 
route  even  more  impatiently. 
He  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  in 
front  of  the  very  expensive 
physician. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  he  de- 
clared with  an  air  of  finality. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the 
doctor,  fingering  an  ivory 
paper  cutter  on  his  desk,  and 
wondering  exactly  what  fee 
to  charge,  "in  that  case  you 
will  crumple  up  altogether 
within  twelve  months." 

"Thanks.  That's  just  what 
I  wanted  to  know.  If  you'd 
compromised  I'd  have  done 
the  same,  probably.  Now  I 
know  where  I  stand.  I'll 
drop  everything.  But,  Lord, 
man!  What'll  I  do?  What 
shall  I  dol  I'll  go  crazy  from 
sheer  lack  of  something  to 
think  about." 

The  physician  put  the 
paper  cutter  down.  He  was 
his  professional  self  again 
now. 

"What  you  need,"  he  de- 
clared "arenewinterests.  You 
have  been  burning  the  fig- 
urative candle  of  business  in 
the  middle,  as  well  as  at  both 
ends,  for  too  many  yew's. 
The  human  system  is  deli- 
cate, though  we  ignore  the 
fact.  Get  away  from  New 
York.  Forget  that  you  ever 
heard  of  steel  or  of  copper. 
I  wonder — now  if  you  could 
possibly  learn  to  enthuse 
about  golf,  really  enthuse  I  mean,  I  know  of  a  splendid— " 

"I  quite  understand,"  said  Mr.  Theophilus  Massing- 
ham.  "In  another  ten  years  or  so  I'll  take  to  that  natural- 
ly, but  at  present,  unless  you  positively  prescribe  it—" 

"No.  All  I  say  is  go  away  and  forget,  for  six  months, 
the  mountain  of  responsibility  you  have  heaped  on  to 
your  own  shoulders.  You  must  have  some  clever  man 
somewhere  around  you  who  can  see  to  things  in  your 
absence?" 

"I  have.  Judson,  my  chief  secretary,  is  a  genius,  but 
I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  If  I  leave  everything  to  him 
he'll  get  all  the  fun.  And  what'll  I  do?  As  it  is,  my  days 
are  divided  up  in'to  minutes,  and  if  each  day  were  a  week 
long  it  wouldn't  be  long  enough.  .  .  I  know!  For  ten 
years  there's  been  a  standing  invitation  for  me  to  go  to 
Europe.  I'll  run  over  there  and  catch  pheasants.  No, 
shoot  'em,  don't  you?  I  forget.  That's  the  best  thing  I 
do  just  now,  is  forgetting."  Characteristically  he  thrust 
an  arm  out  rapidly,  shook  hands  with  the  very  expensive 
physician,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  men  were 
dirt  cheap  at  any  price,  and  swung  round  to  the  door. 

VI/'ITHIN  twenty-four  hours  he  had  made  all  arrange- 
W  ments  to  run  up  to  Canada  and  sail  for  Liverpool 
on  the  "Tarania,"  without  a  single  soul,  not  even  the 
genius  Judson,  knowing  on  what  boat  he  was  going.  He 
chose  to  cross  via  Canada  because  too  many  people  might 
recognize  him  on  any  passenger  boat  sailing  out  of  New 
York. 

"If  anyone  wants  to  know  where  I  am,  Judson,"  he  said, 
"temporise.  Tell  'em  I've  gone  for  a  two-day  automobile 
trip  and  that  I  have  my  car  fixed  up  with  wireless.  Don't 
give  'em  a  breath  of  suspicion  that  I'm  out  of  the  way. 
If  they  begin  to  hammer  at  me  on  Wall  Street,  give  'em 
enough  rope  to  hang  themselves  with.  You  have  complete 
authority,  and  you  know  my  methods.  Imagine  I  am 
here,  and  act  as  your  brains  tell  you  to.  You'll  draw  three 
times  your  ordinary  salary  while  I'm  gone.     By  the  way. 
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jUdson,  don't  try  to  make  money 
'j^eep  together  what  I've  got.    I'll 


me  back." 


'He  sat  up  and  gnrreyed  the  little  hnman  ring  around  him.     It  dawned  upon  him  that  tl 


It  never  occurred  to  .anyone  that  the  passenger  whose 
name  appeared  in  the  ship's  sailing  list  as  T.  Massingham. 
was  Theophilus  Massingham,  the  magnate  whose  income 
was  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  the  man  at  whose  nod 
fortunes  would  rock,  the  man  in  whom  was  stored  an  almost 
limitless  dynamic  force  which  alone  had  raised  him  to 
pre-eminence  in  the  world  of  business  warfare. 

The  first  day  out  of  port  was  hot.  The  second  was 
worse,  with  no  respite  at  night,  and  Mr.  Massingham,  un- 
able to  sleep,  climbed  high  up  on  to  the  hurricane  deck 
to  catch  the  last  ounce  of  breeze.  Then  he  strolled  aft  a 
little,  and  poked  his  way  in  among  the  life  boats,  where 
passengers  are  not  supposed  to  poke  their  way.  He  ex- 
perienced the  fascination  of  standing  near  the  edge,  where 
there  was  no  protecting  rail,  and  watched  the  rush  of 
tumbling  water  with  the  moon  glinting  on  it.  He  was 
holding  on  quite  firmly  to  a  rope,  but  as  the  ship  swayed, 
one  end  of  the  rope  came  loose,  and  five  seconds  later  Mr. 
Theophilus  Massingham  was  taking  a  swift  and  surprising 
journey  in  a  perpendicular  direction  towards  that  tumb- 
ling water  on  which  the  moon  glinted  so  fascinatingly. 

'T^HE  doubl?  top-s'l  schooner  "Ellen"  was  plodding 
A  along  steadily  for  the  West  Indies,  leaving  a  burbling 
trail  of  creamy  foam  astern.  Two  or  three  deck  hands 
were  half  asleep,  for'ard.  Simon  Billings,  the  skipper, 
was  standing  near  the  poop  break,  his  tall,  gaunt  figure 
balanced  lightly  as  his  grey  eyes  roved  the  far  off  horizon. 
Fast  disappearing  into  the  beyond  were  the  heels  of  a 
giant  liner,  which  was  tearing  her  heart  out  in  the  palpita- 
ting struggle  to  make  a  record  for  herself  on  the  run  to 
Europe.  She  had  passed  across  the  "Ellen's"  bow,  a 
mile  or  more  away,  like  a  glistening  comet.  The  schooner's 
skipper  was  just  glancing  aloft  mechanically,  when  a 
curious  sound  caught  his  ear.  It  was  like  a  distant  hail. 
He  spunround.his  brows  knit  and  his  eyes  screwed  up  as 
he  peered  over  the  rail. 

"Luff  her  up  in  the  wind,"  he  bellowed  suddenly,  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  his  eyes  alighting  on  something  a 
good  many  fathoms  away,  which  might  have  been  the 
head  of  a  man.     "For  the  love  of  mud,  is  that  some- 
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one   fallen   off  yon    liner?' . 

Several  minutes  later  a 
limp  and  apparently  lifelesss 
thing  was  dumped  on  the 
deck  of  the  schooner .|Simon 
Billings  knew  now  that  it 
must  have  been  a  shout  that 
he  had  heard,  a  last  despair- 
ing hail.  He  bent  over  the 
prone  figure,  thrust  his  hand  ' 
beneath  the  vest,  and  short-  ' 
ed.  i 

|[^"Mebbe  he'll  come  back,"^ 
the  mastermariner  muttered, 
seizing  the  arms  of  the  man 
and  starting  to  fan  the  spark 
of  life  back  into  a  flame. 
For  fifteen  minutes  he  work- 
ed steadily — twenty.  He 
would  have  continued  for  an 
hour  if  necessary,  but  at  last 
he  noticed  the  first  sign  of 
animation  in  the  man,  and 
grunted  with  satisfaction. 
His  lips  were  tightly  pressed 
and  the  marks  where  his 
fingers  clutched  those  arms 
like  iron  bands  were  to  re- 
main as  a  souvenir  for  a  week. 
It  was  still  some  time  before 
Mr.  Theophilus  Massingham 
became  fully  alive  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  when  at  length 
he  sat  up  and  surveyed  the 
little  human  ring  around  him 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  this 
was  not  heaven. 

"How're  you  feeling?" 
asked  the  skipper. 
,  i,"Wet,"  replied  Mr.  Mas- 
singham crisply.  His  very 
bones  seemed  saturated  with 
salt  water.  "Ugh,  thought  I 
was  swallowing  so  much  that 
there  wouldn't  be  enough 
left  to  drown  in  comfortably. 
Who  fished  me  out?"  One 
of'  his  most  strongly  marked 
characteristics  was  the  trick 
of  recognizing  services  ren- 
dered. "Good  men  are 
scarce,"  was  a  remark  he 
made  on  occasions  to  those 
employed  who  served  him 
doubled  from  to-day.     Now  live 
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for  me.     Your  job  is  to 
want  some  of  it  when  I 


well.     "Your 
up  to  it." 

Simon  Billings,  towering  six  foot  one  overhead,  looked 
down  with  a  granite  face,  but  did  not  answer.  Mr. 
Massingham  glanced  round  enquiringly  in  search  of  an 
answer. 

"'Twas  the  skipper,  here,"  the  mate  explained,  nodding 
in  the  direction  of  the  gaunt  old  captain.  "He  saw  you 
first,  and  fished  you  out  with  a  boat-hook." 

"Sweat  up  your  tops'l  halyards,  Mr.  Simpson,"  inter- 
jected the  skipper  almost  gruffly,  as  though  to  direct 
attention  away  from  himself;  for  the  tops'l  halyards  had 
been  sweated  not  long  before.  "Now,  mister  man,"  he 
went  on,  when  the  little  ring  had  dispersed,  "you'd  best 
turn  in  and  have  a  good  sleep.  Feel  better  in  the  morning. 
Glad  we  were  able  to  get  you  aboard.  There's  an  empty 
state-room  aft.  Steward'll  fix  you  up."  He  was  turning 
on  his  heel. 

"Why,  captain,"  began  the  owner  of  an  income  amount- 
ing to  a  million  a  year,  exercising  one  of  those  lightning 
intuitions  which  had  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was, 
"that's  the  first  time  I've  been  saved  from  drowning  to- 
day. I'd  just  like  to  thank  you  properly,  if  you  don't 
mind.  Naturally,  I'll  want  to  pay  my  passage,  and  I'd 
like  to  do  something  for — " 

"Not  a  blamed  dollar,"  barked  Simon  Billings.  "Man 
did  the  same  thing  for  me  twenty  years  back.  Why,  I'd 
reckon  to  have  no  more  luck  till  the  crack  o'  doom  if  any- 
body aboard  this  ship  took  blood  money  from  a  man 
she" — with  a  nod  at  the  ocean — "ofTered  us." 

Which  was  a  statement  that  would  have  fallen  strangely 
on  most  city  ears;  but  Mr.  Massingham  was  sufficiently 
human  to  understand  and,  after  remarking  "I  see,"  to 
remain  silent.  It  was  sometimes  said  of  Theophilus  Mas- 
singham that  when  he  was  pointedly  silent  it  was  an  excel- 
lent time  to  keep  him  under  particularly  close  observation. 

FROM  Pinkney,  the  skipper's  white-haired  steward,  Mr. 
Massingham  learnt  that  the  schooner's  destination  was 
Sanpoi,  on  the  island  of  Holwana,  one  of  the  West  Indies; 
and  it  was  Pinkney,  also,  who  assured  Mr.  Massingham 
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Bthat  if  Captain  Billings  said  a  thing  he  meant  it  and  would 
«tick  to  it  till  the  cows  came  home.  A  very  square  chap, 
.was  the  Old  Man,  honorable  clean  through,  and  just;  but. 
Lord  love  you,  pig-headed! 

"Might  as  well,"  the  steward  added,  "try  to  shift  the 
wind  in  the  heavens  as  argue  with  the  skipper,  once  he's 
:j'^     made  up  his  blinkin'  mind!" 

Even  at  that  stage  the  transferred  passenger  was  not 
inwardly  moved  by  any  recital  of  the  skipper's  peculiari- 
ties. He  gave  his  name  as  Massingham,  which  conveyed 
nothing  in  particular  to  anyone  on  board,  and  decided  to 
make  the  best  of  his  position  for  the  present.  In  a  way, 
he  was  comfortable.  The  food  included  no  broiled  lob- 
sters nor  yet  fried  squabs,  but  it  was  wholesome;  and  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Massingham  began  to  find  himself 
further  away,  mentally,  from  his  New  York  business 
worries  than  he  had  been  in  a  very  long  time.  For  one 
thing  the  skipper  interested  him.  Simon  Billings  gradually 
expanded  and  talked  of  many  things.  Mr.  Massingham, 
as  befitted  a  guest  in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  listened 
politely,  and  preserved  what  he  regarded  as  a  perfectly 
placid  disposition.  Occasionally  he  could  not  for  the  life 
«f  him  help  interjecting  some  terse  observation,  a  spark  of 
the  real  Theophilus  Massingham  which  neither  adversity 
nor  environment  could  kill;  and  Captain  Billings,  stroking 
liis  goatee  beard  thoughtfully,  recognized  the  presence 
here  of  considerable  intelligence. 

"I  reckon  you  must  have  got  on  in  business,"  com- 
mented the  master-mariner.  They  had  been  discussing 
the  simplest  elements  of  commerce.  "What  is  your 
particular  line?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Massingham  evasively,  "I  haven't 
got  any  particular  line.  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  one  or  two 
things." 

"That's  where  you  go  wrong,"  observed  the  captain. 
"Now,  don't  you  think  you'd  ha'  done  better  if  you'd 
stuck  to  one  thing?" 

"I  wonder!"  said  Mr.  Massingham,  truthfully.  He  was 
thinking  of  steel.  And  yet  he  had  the  best  man  that 
money  could  buy  at  the  head  of  each  department:  the 
organization  was  approximately  perfect. 

"Of  course  you  would,"  went  on  Captain  Billings. 
"Were  you  bound  for  Europe  on  business?" 

The  passenger  shook  his  head. 

"I've  not  been  very  well,"  he  said,  "so  I  thought  of 
taking  a  vacation.  Laziness  is  good  for  us  all  at  times.  I 
can  afford  six  months  of  it,  at  any  rate." 

THE  skipper  smiled  slightly.  His  guess  had  evidently 
been  right.  A  man  who  could  save  up  enough  to  live 
in  idleness  for  six  months  must  have  a  good  head-piece 
on  him. 

"The  reason  I  asked  you  what  your  line  is,"  he  said, 
"was  because  I  was  wondering  whether  you'd  know  any- 
thing about  running  a  general  store."  There  was  lively 
interest  in  the  master-mariner's  eyes.  Mr.  Massingham 
regarded  him  puzzledly  for  a  moment. 

"Why  no — ah — h'm — not  a  general  store.  No,  I  can't 
say  I  have  any  particular  experience  of  that.  What  makes 
you  ask?" 

Captain  Billings'  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  twisted  the 
point  of  his  goatee  beard  with  his  fingers.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  near  to  some  pet  theme  or  hobby.  And  he 
had  grown  to  respect  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Massingham. 

"Well,"  said  the  sailor,  lighting  a  stogie  with  that 
placid  deliberation  which  de- 
notes a  man  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  his  thoughts. 
"Man  and  boy,  I've  been  at 
at  sea  now  for  nigh  on  fifty 
years.  Sixty-one,  I'll  be,  in 
a  little  while.  It's  a  great  life, 
sir,  is  sailoring,  especially  if 
every  drop  of  blood  in  your 
veins  is  pure  Stockholm  tar, 
like  mine.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  have  to  quit 
knocking  around,  and  it's 
coming  for  me.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it's  come."  For  a  few 
moments  he  seemed  more  ab- 
sorbed than  necessary  in 
folding  down  a  rebellious 
leaf  of  his  stogie. 

"You've  earned  a  rest, 
I'm  sure,"  observed  Mr. 
Ma-ssingham.  The  skipper 
looked  at  him  sharply. 

"I've  always  believed  in 
living  and  letting  the  other 
feller  live,"  he  said  slowly. 
"P'raps  that's  why  I'm  no 
better  off  to-day  than  I  am. 
I've  looked  forward  for  a 
gocKl  many  years  to  retiring 

tand  taking  it  easy,  but  It 
can't  be  done  as  I'd  intended, 
quite.  I  was  born  in  Bans- 
field,  Maine,  and  the  little 
:;^'io)d    United    States    would 
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have  been  good  enough  for  me  to  end  my  days  in.  And 
that's  where  I  would  have  ended  'em,  but  Jud  Perkins 
gave  some  of  us  a  shock  we  haven't  gotten  over  yet. 
Funny  thing  about  Jud.  I'd  known  him  all  my  life.  He 
was  a  lawyer  up  in  Bansfield.  Never  knew  him  do  a 
crooked  thing  since  I  can  remember.  He  handled  money 
for  most  of  us  in  his  time,  and  when  Jud  said  a  thing  was 
good,  that  was  enough  for  me.  Not  so  long  ago  he  told 
me  my  money'd  be  safer  in  bonds  than  where  it  was,  so  I 
coughed  most  of  it  up,  an'  Jud  hasn't  been  around  Bans- 
field  since.  Took  with  him  enough  to  keep  several  of  us 
guessin',  while  he  was  about  it.  Went  a  bit  wrong  in  his 
head,  I  guess." 

Mr.  Massingham  who  had  known  of  eminently  sane 
lawyers  effecting  a  similar  purpose  by  less  crude  but  equally 
effective  methods,  merely  looked  pained,  and  noodded 
encouragingly. 

"So  you  think  you'll  start  a  store,  eh?"  he  observed. 
"Where?     In  Bansfield?" 

Captain  Billings'  eyes  brightened,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"I'd  be  robbing  old  friends  of  part  of  their  living  if 
I  did  that.  Bansfield  is  where  I'd  like  to  have  set  up,  but 
the  place  isn't  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  round  in.  I've 
got  my  store  at  Holwana.  Bought  it  with  what  Jud 
Perkins  didn't  collar.  When  this  ship  gets  from  Sanpoi  to 
New  York,  I  step  off  her  for  the  last  time.  Then  I'll 
slip  back  by  passenger  boat  and  settle  down." 

"Who's  handling  your  money  at  this  Holwana  store 
now?"  queried  the  president  pf  a  dozen  corporations, 
pithily. 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  skipper  unperturbed. 
"I've  got  an  old  chum  working  for  me,  and  I'd  trust  him 
with  my  ticket  for  eternal  glory." 

Now,  your  deep  sea  mariner  is  at  all  times  a  confiding 
soul  when  compared  with  his  brethren  ashore,  but  Mr. 
Theophilus  Massingham  found  it  difficult  to  repress  a 
"Tut!  Tut!" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "and  what's  the  problem  you  wanted 
me  to  help  you  with?" 

"Why,  I've  kinda  got  mad  with  Benoy,  the  man  who 
sold  me  the  store.  As  soon  as  he  handled  my  money  he 
built  another  store  right  opposite  mine.  It  don't  appear 
right  to  me.  Seems  to  me  he  said  he  was  going  to  the 
coast,  or  somewheres,  though  I  can't  be  sure." 

"I  am  afraid,"  observed  Mr.  Massingham,  "that  your 
agreement  must  have  been  somewhat  loosely  drawn. 
Pity!  What  you  need.  Captain  Billings,  is  not  a  competi- 
tive business  to  depend  on  in  your  old  age,  but  gilt  edged 
securities.  Now — "  he  paused,  thoughtfully,  for  the  posi- 
tion was  not  a  simple  one— "if  I  were  a  I'ich  man,  I  mean  a 
really  rich  man,  I  should  feel  inclined,  in  view  of  what  I 
owe  you,  to  ask  your  permission  to  let  me  put  you  back  on 
your  feet." 

If  you  immerse  a  millionaire  in  sea-water,  let  him  dry 
out,  and  then  confine  his  raiment  to  that  in  which  he  was 
immersed,  he  looks  considerably  less  than  a  millionaire. 
And  Mr.  ^fclssingham  was,  at  that  moment,  a  long  way 
from  being  perfectly  tailored.  The  effect  deceived  the 
captain  of  the  "Ellen,"  who  only  laughed. 

"Why,  it  listens  good,"  he  said,  "but  I  wouldn't  let 
you  hand  out  a  red  cent  if  you  were  choking  with  money. 
P'raps  you  don't  understand,  but  sailors  get  queer  notions 
sometimes." 

"But  I  didn't  say  I  was  a  rich  man,"  parried  the  mil- 
lionaire with  an  easy  smile.     "Some  of  us  find  it  pretty 
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"By  the  way,  Judnon,  don't  try  to  make  money.     Keep  together  what   I've  irot.     I'll  want  some 
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hard  to  make  money."  At  that  instant  Mr.  Massingham 
was  wondering  what  the  genius  Judson  would  think  of  the 
notion  that  he  had  begun  to  toy  with.  True,  it  was  only  a 
notion,  but  Mr.  Massingham  was  also  wondering  what  he 
could  do  when  he  had  assassinated  all  the  pheasants  that 
crossed  his  path  in  Scotland.  Anyway,  there  wasn't  a 
pheasant  alive  against  which  he  bore  any  grudge.  Besides, 
he  would  never,  never  feel  entirely  at  ease  with  his  con- 
science after  this  if,  when  the  "Ellen  "touched  port,  he 
just  shook  hands  with  Simon  Billings  and  did  nothing  for 
him.  Worse  than  that.  He,  in  his  turn,  felt  that  every 
kind  of  good  luck  would  have  an  admirable  excuse  for 
deserting  him  if,  in  his  peculiarly  powerful  position,  he 
failed  to  find  a  way  of  helping  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
life. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Mr.  Massingham  remarked  pensively, 
"that  you'll  either  have  to  fight  this  man  Benoy,  or  go 
under.  Evidently  you  haven't  protected  yourself,  and  he 
means  to  grab  what  trade  he  can.  However,  I'll  probably 
be  in  Sanpoi  awhile,  and  I  may  be  able  to  advise  you  better 
when  I've  seen  how  things  stand." 

TF,  WITHIN  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City,  any 
A  place  were  discovered  that  so  nearly  approximated  to 
Paradise  as  does  Holwana,  there  would  be  a  human 
avalanche.  Most  of  the  palatial  residences  down  Long 
Island  way,  and  in  New  Jersey,  would  become  rat-ridden 
and  cluttered  with  cob-webs.  But  there  are  others  be- 
sides commuters  to  New  York,  and  it  did  not  take  Mr. 
Massingham  more  than  six  hours  to  see  that  Holwana 
was  one  of  those  fortunate  places  upon  which  following 
the  example  of  the  gods,  man  was  aljout  to  smile.  Ever 
since  somewhere  near  the  year  dot,  the  town  of  Sanpoi 
had  existed,  partly  as  a  port  with  a  wonderful  natural 
harbor,  partly  as  a  trading  station,  and  latterly  more  and 
more  as  a  resort.  Mr.  Benoy  had  had  the  Holwana  field 
entirely  to  himself  for  a  very  long  time,  both  as  a  trader 
in  such  products  as  were  rasied  on  that  particular  island 
and  islands  near,  and  as  a  vendor  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  the  mortal  mind — and  stomach — of  man 
desires.  Latterly  the  business  had  been  growing  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mr.  Benoy  felt  cramped  in  his  poky  old 
store.  He  wanted  to  expand  into  new  premises,  and 
when  he  saw  fifteen  thousand  dollars  dangling  in  front  of 
his  eyes,  in  the  form  of  Captain  Simon  Billings'  bank 
balance,  he  succumbed  to  the  lure,  partly  because  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  all  in  one  piece  was  a  very  considerable 
sum  to  Mr.  Benoy,  and  partly  because  he  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  that,  before  long,  old  man  Billings  would  have 
to  put  up  the  shutters  and  steal  silently  away  when  the 
fierce  heat  of  competition  struck  him.  Mr.  Benoy  did 
not  chuckle  over  this  idea;  he  was  merely  a  hard-headed 
island  trader  who  knew  the  ropes  and  was  well-established. 
There  was  a  tolerably  good  hotel  at  Sanpoi,  and  Mr. 
Theophilus  Massingham  ensconced  himself  there  in  all  the 
comfort  which  the  roll  of  bills  in  his  pocket  could  secure; 
and  the  loquacious  proprietor  of  that  hostelry  proved  to  be 
a  mine  of  local  information.  Mr.  Massingham  pried  from 
him  all  the  news  he  desired,  and  then  sought  out  Mr. 
Benoy. 

The  merchant  was  breezy  and  quite  cheerful.  No,  he 
didn't  think  Captain  Billings  would  mind  a  bit  of  com- 
petition. Mr.  Benoy  didn't  mind  it  himself,  so,  why 
should  Billings?  No,  he  would  not  sell  out,  not  at  any 
price,  and  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  battle,  let  it  start. 

Mr.  Benoy  knew  where  he 
•  stood.   Moreover,  he  had  re- 

cently been  able  to  make 
large  purchases  at  a  very 
^L  favorable  figure,  and  he  was 

■•i\ ^  thinking  of  reducing  prices 

at  the  store  somewhat,  to 
stimulate  trade.  Mr.  Benoy 
had  a  sinister  glitter  in  his 
eyes  when  he  said  this. 
Something  about  Mr.  T. 
Massingham,  whoever  he 
might  be,  had  rather  irri- 
tated him.  Possibly  another 
way  could  have  been  found 
out  of  the  situation  but  for 
that  glitter  in  Mr.  Benoy's 
eyes.  It  showed  Mr.  Mas- 
singham exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  he  was 
extremely  polite  as  he  con- 
cluded the  interview.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he 
sought  out  the  skipper  of  the 
"Ellen,"  which  craft  was  ly- 
ing at  Sanpoi  for  two  days. 
"Listen  to  me.  Captain 
Billings,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
going  to  leave  here  for  a 
time  till  I've  gathered  in  a 
few  dollars,  but  to  some  ex- 
tent it  depends  on  you." 

"Well,"   replied  the  mas- 
ter-mariner, with  a  dry  smile, 
of  It  when  I  com.  b.ck."  Continued  on  page  78 
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FROM  my  diary: 
"Henry  made  this|si)eech*to  a  packed 
house.  Arthur  Balfour  told  Cambon  W  I  F  F 
that  it  was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  heard. 
I  never  saw  him  so  worked  up  in  my  life. 
Most  people  thought  Grey  might  be  going  to  speak,  but 
after  his  wonderful  statement  he  could  not  speak  again. 
Grey  was  exceptionally  fine,  but  a  speech  of  such  vital 
importance  in  which  you  are  both  explaining  and  defending 
your  actions  has  to  be  most  carefully  prepared.  Henry 
told  me  he  had  not  prepared  one  word,  but  only  jotted 
down  the  headings. 

"I  drove  back  from  the  House  with  dear  old  Harry 
Chaplin**,  he  dropped  me  in  his  taxi  at  10  Downing  Street. 

'"I  am  proud,  my  dear,  to  be  seen  with  you.  If  any  one 
had  told  me  that  any  Prime  Minister  could  have  come  to 
this  House  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  credit  of  a  hundred 
million  and  got  a  unanimous  vote  I  should  have  said  the 
thing  was  impossible.  I'm  not  saying  it  because  I  am  an 
old  pal,  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Asquith,  I  think — and  I  am 
not  the  only  one — that  your  husband  is  the  most  remark- 
able man  living.  He  and  Grey  have  started  this  war  in  a 
memorable  way.' 

"While  on  this  subject,  I  will  quote  here  a  letter  from 
Queen  Alexandra,  which  my  husband  received  some 
months  later: 

"Marlborough  House, 
"February   2nd,    1915. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Asquith: 

"I  cannot  besilent  after  reading  your  magnificent  speech, 
which  went  straight  to  every  Englishman's  heart.  It  was 
out  and  out  the  finest  you  ever  made  because  it  was  the 
plain  truth  and  a  fearless  unvarnished  statement  of  Great 
Britain's  policy  during  the  present  life  and  death  struggle, 
with  the  most  treacherous  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  It 
will  simply  do  us  a  power  of  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  and  all  parties  in  the  land  agree  with  you,  and  look 
up  to  you  for  your  noble  words  and  fearless  action. 

"May  God  help  and  bless  us,  in  our  righteous  cause  and 
believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Asquith, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"ALEXANDRA." 

"On  August  9th,  1914,  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  Lady  Ampthill,  a  delightful  woman,  to  ask 
if  I  would  be  on  the  Queen's  committee  for  needle-work. 
I  said  yes.  Lady  Bertha  Dawkins  gave  me  tea.  They  all 
seemed  cheerful,  I  felt  very  low  myself. 

French  Leaves  for  the  Front 

"10th  August,  1914. 
"T  WENT  to  our  first  meeting  at  the  Palace.  4.30  p.m. 
•I  is  an  infernal  hour.  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  every  day  something  of  interest  happens. 
I  ran  in  early  to  ask  the  Queen  to  let  me  off.  I  found  her 
in  blue  velvet,  chiflon  and  pearls  waiting  for  her  ladies,  none 
of  whom  had  arrived  though  it  was  4.30.  I  asked  her  if  I 
might  go  to  the  House  and  return  in  half  an  hour,  which  I 
did.  Princess  Mary  was  on  my  left,  then  the  Queen,  and 
next  to  me  on  my  right  was  Lady  Lansdowne.  I  observed 
Lady  Northclifife,  May  Harcourt  and  Mrs.  Spender. 
Everyone  spoke  at  once.  I  suggested  each  of  us  should  be 
responsible  for  something  definite  and  said  I  myself  and 
my  women  Liberals  in  the  country  would  make  surgical 
shirts  for  the  soldiers. 

"When  I  returned  to  Downing  Street  Lord  French  was 
waiting  to  say  good-bye  to  me. 

"He  took  my  two  hands  and  whispered: 

"  'I  shall  never,  never  forget  you.'  I  heard  him  say, 
'Well,  Sir,'.  .  .  as  he  shut  the  door  which  divides  Henry's 
room  from  mine. 

When  the  Bad  News  Came 

"11th  August,  1914. 

SIR  EDWARD  GOSCHEN  lunched  (our  Ambassador 
in  Berlin).  He  told  us  amazing  things  of  the  barbaric 
brutality  of  the  Germans  in  Berlin.  They  had  assaulted 
and  hurt  several  members  of  the  Russian  Embassy  as  they 
left,  and  beaten  the  first  secretary  and  his  American  wife 
over  their  heads  and  spat  in  their  faces.  The  German 
soldiers  had  held  up  the  special  train  with  the  FVench 
ambassador  and  suite  in  it  and  demanded  200  Hn  gold — 
then  made  each  sit  in  the  centre  of  a  different  carriage, 
daring  them  to  move  or  look  out  of  the  windows  or  they 
would  shoot  them.  German  soldiers  stood  at  the  door  of 
each  corridor  carriage  with  loaded  revolvers  in  their  hands: 
'I  was  more  fortunate,'  he  said,  'as  the  Berlin  mob  only 
broke  all  the  windows  of  the  British  Embassy,  so  that  the 
Kaiser  had  to  apologize  to  me — ' 

•On  the  Declaration  of  War  with  Germany, 
••Lord   Chaplin. 
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"August  24th,  1914. 

"Henry  came  into  my  room  looking  very  grave. 

"Henry:— 'Bad  news,  the  Germans  have  taken  Namur. 
We've  been  driven  back  with  the  French.  Terrible  fighting 
since  Saturday.  Only  one  name  "dangerously  wounded" — 
young  Lord  Leven.  We  shall  have  an  awful  list  of  casual- 
ities;  I  cannot  understand  how  Namur  can  have  fallen  if 
it's  as  strongly  fortified  as  we  are  told.  The  position  now 
is  very  serious — I  must  go  and  see  K.,  then  we  have  a 
cabinet.' 

"I  saw  at  once  that  Henry  was  terribly  upset.  It  came 
like  a  thunderclap  to  me.  The  very  first  time  our  fresh 
and  wonderful  force  were  in  battle  to  have  to  retreat; 
Henry  told  me  K.  had  cursed  and  sworn  and  that  he 
(Henry)  much  feared  the  French  had  been  out-generalled 
by  the  Germans  and  only  wondered  if  our  lot  had  been  in 
any  way  cut  off. 

"A  black  day. 

"General  Cowans  lunched: 

"  'I  expect  we've  lost  about  6,000  men  all  told,  if 
so  it's  very  good.' 

"Margot:— (Appalled):   'Would  this  be   con- 
sidered goodV 

"General  Cowans: — 
'Certainly — the  losses 
my  dear  Mrs.  Asquith 
will  be  tremendous  in 
this  war.  I'm  very 
very  much  araid  those 
brave  French  have 
been  reckless.' 

"After  lunch  we  had 
an  agonizing  day.  Sir 
John  French's  wire, 
which  Henry  read  to 
me  in  the  morning, 
said  our  men  had  re- 
luctantly retreated 
and  they  seem  to 
have  been  retreating 
ever  since.  The  re- 
treat was  wonderfully 

executed,  we  hear,  but  we  know  nothing.  All  that  after- 
noon we  waited,  wonderingif  our  poor  fellows  had  been  cut 
off — it  seemed  so  cruel  that  our  small  and  perfect  army — 
all  fresh,  strong,  made  keen  and  full  of  dancing  excitement — 
should  have  entered  into  their  first  battle  in  a  European 
war  about  which  they  have  always  dreamt,  and  been  order- 
ed to  retire. 

The  Story  of  a  Cypher  Message 

THERE  is  a  perfect  silence  in  Downing  Street,  but  I 
see  by  Henry's  face  that  he  thinks  some  terrible 
blunder  has  been  made.  We  waited  till  2  a.m.  for  news, 
sitting  like  people  in  a  Maeterlinck  play,  Arthur  Asquith, 
myself,  a  friend  of  Cys's,  in  khaki,  the  Harcourts,  my  friend 
Sir  Ernely  Blackwell  f  rom  the  Home  Office,  Sir  C.  Mathews, 
Public  Prosecutor,  our  two  secretaries,  Bongie  and  Eric 
Drummond.  Anxious  minister  after  minister  called  to 
ask  for  news. 

"Drummond  (to  Henry): — 'They  say  a  dispatch  has 
come  in,  sir,  and  is  being  deciphered  at   the  War  Office.' 

"Fearful  excitement.  Henry  went  down  to  the  cabinet 
room.  I  stood  on  the  stair.  Groups  of  officials,  secre- 
taries and  ministers  waiting — no  news.  At  Henry's 
request  Eric  rushed  across  to  the  War  Office — He  returned 
— No  K.  there — No  deciphered  message,  it  had  gone  to 
K. — but  where  was  K.? 

"Why  did  he  have  a  bed  and  bath  put  into  the  War  Office 
if  he  doesn't  sleep  there? 

"Someone:  'I  hear  he  was  dining  with  Arthur  Balfour.' 

"Another:  'He  won't  make  Arthur  sit  up  after  11  o'clock.' 

"An  Authority:  'Lady  Wantage  has  lent  him  her  house. 
Telephone  there.' 

'"This  was  done,  confused  answers  on  telephone — 
irritable  talk.  .  . 

"Eric:  'Hullo!  Hullo!  I'm  the  Prime  Minister's  secre- 
tary— who?  who?  Yes,  the  butler — all  right — tell  Lord 
Kitchener  the  Prime  Minister  wants  to  see  the  message 
from  General  French  atonce — Hullo' — (to  all  of  us  listening, 
'Oh,  d — n!  he's  not  the  butler  and  he  has  gone.' 

"After  much  irritation  and  various  men  being  sent  off 
in  all  directions,  I  joined  Henry;  he  was  alone  in  the  cabinet 
room. 

"Henry  (very  angry) :  'Tell  Bongie  or  Drummond  to  go 
to  K.  and  say  I  must  have  the  despatch  at  once.  D — d 
cheek!    I  won't  let  this  happen  again.' 


R  E  M  I  E  R 

"The  tele- 
gram read: 

"  'Loss  of 
over  2,000-- 
fighting  since 
Saturday,  22nd 
but  all  in  line 
again.' 

"A  sigh  of  re- 


lief.   At  any  rate  the  flower  of  the  British  Army  has  n' 
been  cut  off;  the  lines  of  communication  are  still  ope 

In  the  Dark  Days 

WE  SPENT  Sunday,  August  30th.  1914,  at  Lympn 
We  were  becalmed  and  exhausted  from  the  stra 
of  that  agonizing  week.     We  have  been  fighting  since  tl 
22nd,   and  have  received  none  of  the  names  of  the  dead 
wounded.     This  is  terrible. 

"A  telegram  from  Poincare — K.  has  gone  to  France 
have  a  talk  with  Sir  John  French.     I  can  see  everyone 
upset,  but  Henry  will  not  tell  me  much.    Something  serio' 
has  happened — even  K.  looked  worried — no  one  is  to  knc 
he  is  in  France — even  at  the  War  Office  they  do  not  kno' 

"Sept.  3rd.,  1914. 

"Henry  came  into  my  sitting-room  while  we  were  waiti) 
for  lunch  through  the  folder-doors,  and  said:  'Nothii 
can  be  more  serious  than  our  position,  indeed  the  who 
situation  at  the  front.  .  .  The  French  Government  h 
left  Paris  and  gone  to  Bordeaux*. 

"On  September  8th,  1914,  I  copied  this  telegram  fro 
our  Paris  Ambassador,  Sir  Frances  Bertie,  from  Bordeai 
for  my  diary: 

'September  8th,  1914,  Secret. 
"  'A  French  Minister  at  Bucharest  has  been  infonn)| 
secretly  that  the  German  Kaiser  has  written  to  King 
Rumania  that  from  report  of  German  generals  Germsl 
troops  will  have  crushed  Franco-British  forces  in  20  day»| 
he  will  then  leave  5,000,000  German  troops  in  occupatl 
of  France  and  will  turn   his  attention  to   Russia 

A  Visit  to  the  Front 

HENRY  and  I  went  to  stay  with  George  Curzon 
meet  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.    She  was  surprisj 
after  dinner  when  I  told  her  I  thought  the  war  would 
over  two  years. 

She  asked  me  to  go  and  stay  with  her. 

I  met  a  charming  handsome  Scotchman — ^Major  Gordi' 
— secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

I  spend  an  uncomfortable  night  at  the  Lord  Ward« 
Hotel,  Dover,  on  Dec.  the  10th,  1914.  Major  Gordi 
and  I  went  in  the  Admiralty  boat — Princess  Victoriar 
to  Dunkirk  at  7  a.m.  on  the  11th.  I  was  too  sick  to  0 
anything;  the  Captain  told  me  that  the  mines  and  fearT 
submarines  had  made  us  an  hour  late. 
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It  was  arctic  cold,  but  I  had  sensible  clothes — leather 
breeches,  waistcoat,  and  coat,  a  silk  jersey  over  a  silk 
blouse,  and  blue  serge  skirt,  a  little  black  Belgian  soldier 
forage  cap  and  civet  cat  spotted  coat,  muff  and  boa, 
high  gaiters  and  St.  Moritz  overshoes.  All  ugly  but  busi- 
ness-like. 

We  took  ages  to  get  through  the  locks  into  Dunkirk 
harbor.  We  were  met  by  a  Belgian  chauffeur  and  the  best 
big  Bentz  motor  I've  ever  driven  in,  smooth  and  powerful. 
Our  Belgian  drove  us  at  a  shattering  pace. 

Major  Gordon  was  more  than  careful  and  resourceful, 
quite  unfussy  but  thinking  of  everything. 

We  dashed  off  to  Milly  Sutherland's  hospital. 

It  was  crowded  with  wounded;  among  them  some  beau- 
tiful Arabs  and  Moors.  The  dumb,  distant  expression  in 
their  mysterious  eyes  filled  me  with  pity. 

We  left  them  and  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Bel- 
gian Army.  There  we  saw  Tom  Bridges,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Belgian  Army,  and  a  remarkable  man. 

He  gave  us  our  passwords  and  passports,  etc.  "An- 
toine"  from  ~6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  and  "Cassel"  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m. 

Disgusting  lunch  in  foul  restaurant  at  Fumes. 

A  Night  in  Dunkirk 

WE  ARRIVED  about  4  o'clock  in  drenching  rain  at 
La  Panne,  where  the  King's  household  received  me 
very  cordially  in  a  small  sea-side  wooden  and  brick  villa 
built  on  the  sand  dunes.  The  villa  was  like  a  lodging- 
house  in  Littlestone — pegs  for  hats  and  coats  in  tiny  hall 
with  straight  short  wooden  stair  and  no  carpet.  It  was 
two  storeys  high  and  held  seven  of  us,  two  servants, 
one  housemaid  and  one  cook. 

Countess  Caraman  Cimey,  the  only  lady-in-waiting, 
is  a  clever  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  nature.  The 
Master  of  the  House,  M.  Davreaux,  a  cavalry  officer, 
helped  to  see  my  things  into  a  hideous,  uncomfortable 
bedroom. 

We  all  messed  in  the  kitchen — I  may  say  the  only  room 
(except  a  warm  open-fired  smoking-room)  in  the  house. 
I  was  relieved  not  to  have  to  walk  in  the  rain  200  yards 
to  dine  with  the  King,  the  first  night  of  my  arrival,  as  I 
was  very  tired. 

We  dined  in  fur  coats,  skirts  and  shirts,  and  all  went  to 
bed  at  9.15  p.m.  after  quite  an  amusing  talk  on  various 
topics. 

My  big,  bald  bedroom  had  neither  curtains,  blinds  or 
shutters,  and  I  put  on  a  jersey  over  my  flannel  nightgown. 
One  set  of  windows  looked  on  to  a  sort  of  sand  railway, 
covered  with  trucks  and  scattered  villas,  and  the  other  on 
to  the  sea.  Telephone  and  telegraph  wires  connected  all 
the  villas — glass  doors  opening  on  to  small  brick  paths 
and  the  whole  place  exposed  to  howling  gales.  Luckily 
for  me  it  was  a  glorious  morning  and  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  beauty  of  the  beach.  Sand.  .  .  .  nothing  but 
sand,  and  thin  ice-white  lines  of  flat 
and  frothy  waves  so  far  out  that  no 
tide  looked  as  if  it  could  ever  bring 
them  nearer. 

Regiments  and  detachments  of 
soldiers  of  every  kind  and  color,  com- 
ing and  going  on  the  beach — chiefly 
cavalry.  A  long  troop  of  Moors, 
"Goumiers"  as  they  call  them,  rode 
past  in  twos  and  twos,  mounted  on 
white,  grey  and  bay  Arabs,  tattooing 
some  odd  instrument;  though  pic- 
turesque, they  looked  ineffectual. 

I  Meet  King  Albert 

AT  1.30  (12th  December)  the  gen- 
eral took  me  across  the  narrow 
brick  paths  through  the  dunes  to  the 
King's  villa  to  lunch.  My  coat  was 
taken  off  by  two  tall  footmen  in 
black  and  I  was  shown  into  the  only 
sitting-room.  A  tall  young  man  was 
studying  a  map  leaning  on  a  low 
mantel-piece.  He  turned  round  and 
shook  hands  and  we  sat  down  and 
began  talking.  I  thought  to  myself, 
'You  are  extraordinarily  like  your 
King.'  I  have  observed  that  court 
people  take  on  the  look  of  their  Kings 
and  Queens,  imitation  being  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery.  It  was  not 
till  he  congratulated  me  on  having  a 
remarkable  husband  and  alluded  in 
touching  terms  to  Henry's  speech  on 
him  and  Belgium,  that  I  suspected 
anything.  I  instantly  got  up  and  curtsied,  at  which  he 
smiled  rather  sadly,  and,  the  Queen  coming  into  the  room, 
we  all  went  into  lunch. 

We  had  soup,  roast  beef,  and  potatoes  and  a  coffee 
sweet  on  cold  plates,  which  seemed  unnecessary  as  there 
were  large  fires.  I  found  the  King  delightful,  so  wise, 
uncomplaining  and  absolutely  real,  no  .swagger,  and  keen 
and  i.iterested.     I  told  him  I  had  bought  several  photo- 


graphs of  him  to  sign  but  they  all  had  dark  hair.  He  said 
it  was  clever  of  the  photographer  to  give  him  hair  as  he  was 
getting  balder  every  day,  and  that  he  felt  everything  about 
him  was  dark  and  bald. 

He  told  me  among  other  things  that  the  Germans  had 
trained  off  to  Germany  all  his  wife's  .clothes  and  all  his 
own  wine:  "As  I  drink  nothing  this  is  no  loss." 

The  Graves  of  First  Heroes 

AFTER  lunch  M.  Davreux,  Major  Gordon  and  I 
motored  to  the  Belgian  trenches  and  to  Pervyse 
station.  We  passed  a  dead  horse  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
We  heard  guns  on  the  road,  the  first  I  had  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  The  sound  thrilled  me;  we  saw  a  fleet  of  aero- 
planes hovering  like  birds  in  a  pale  sky. 

A  long  convoy  of  men,  with  straggling  trees  on  their 
backs,  going  to  hide  artillery,  marched  past  our  car.  .  .  . 
The  country  for  miles  around  was  inundated  with  sea 
water  and  the  roads,  where  they  were  not  pave,  were 
swamps  of  clinging  mud — the  only  dry  fields  were  full  of 
holes  and  looked  like  solitaire  boards.  The  houses  all 
smashed — no  inhabitants,  but  a  few  soldiers  smoking  or 
cooking  in  the  open  doorways.  Every  church  littered 
with  bits  of  bombs  and  debris  of  stained  glass,  twisted 
lead  ribbons  and  broken  arms  of  the  outstretched  Christ. 

Major  Gordon  had  taken  a  wooden  cross  out  with  him 
to  put  on  the  grave  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  son,  and 
I  had  been  asked  to  take  one  out  by  the  Lansdownes  for 
their  son's  grave.  We  motored  to  Ypres.  The  cemetery 
there  will  haunt  me  till  I  die.  No  hospital  of  wounded  or 
dying  ever  could  have  given  me  a  greater  insight  into  war 
than  that  damp,  crowded,  quiet  churchyard.  There  were 
bits  of  wood  at  the  head  of  the  huddled  graves  with  names 
scrawled  in  pencil  on  them — mostly  English.  Where  the 
names  had  been  washed  off  forage  caps  were  hung.  I  saw 
a  Tommy  digging.  I  said  to  him,  "Who  is  that  for?" 
and  he  answered  without  stopping,  "For  the  next."  Two 
English  oflicers  with  their  caps  in  their  hands  were  standing 
by  the  side  of  an  open  grave.  Major  Gordon,  with  a  spade 
in  his  hand,  asked  me  if  I  would  help  him;  I  held  the  cross 
and  thought  of  the  poor  Lansdownes.  Suddenly  a  fusil- 
lade of  guns  burst  upon  our  ears.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of 
the  bombs  must  hit  us — they  were  so  close  and  loud; 
aeroplanes  hovered  over  our  heads,  and  the  soldiers  in 
the  cemetery  rushed  off. 

An  excited  Belgian  officer,  with  a  few  soldiers,  ran  up  to 
me,  and  pointing  to  a  mound  said  would  I  not  like  to  see 
the  German  guns  as  one  could  only  die  once. 

Frightfully  excited  and  almost  deafened  by  the  eraeki 
crack',  boom  booml  I  tore  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  oflficer 
holding  my  arm.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  faint  haze  I 
could  have  seen  the  bombs  distinctly.  Thin  white  lines  of 
smoke  in  a  row  like  poplars  stood  out  against  the  sky  and  I 
saw  the  flash  of  every  gun.  My  companions  explained 
that  if  the  shells  had  been  coming  our  way  they  would 
have  gone  over  our  heads — the  Germans  must  have  come 


The  marriace  of  Herbert  Aaqnith,  who  •nffered  the  loss  at  a  leg  in  the  wi. 

on  in  the  night,  and  my  officer  added  he  did  not  think  that 
either  the  Belgians,  the  British,  or  the  French  knew  at  all 
what  they  were  up  to.  A  French  officer,  looking  angry, 
came  up  to  me  and  said  I  was  to  go  under  the  shelter  of 
the  hospital  walls  immediately.  Some  Tommies  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  afraid— I  said  not  more  than  they  were, 
at  which  we  all  smiled  and  shrugged  our  shoulders— and 
the  French  officer  took  me  off  to  the  hospital  quadrangle. 


where  I  waited  for  Gordon,  who  had  taken  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  cross  to  another  cemetery. 

The  guns  made  every  window  in  the  hospital  rattle 
till  I  thought  they  must  break.  I  sat  in  our  motor,  writing 
my  diary.  A  French  sentry  came  up  and  gave  me  his 
stomach  belt  of  blue  cashmere.  I  thanked  him  warmly 
and  gave  him  some  boxes  of  Woodbine  cigarettes,  of  which 
I  had  brought  an  enormous  quantity.  A  Belgian  Tommy, 
after  watching  me  for  some  time,  took  off  his  white  belt 
and  gave  it  to  me.  I  began  to  think  Gordon  was  killed  as 
he  had  been  away  from  me  for  over  an  hour.  When  he 
returned  his  face  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  He  told  me 
he  had  put  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  cross  on  his  son's 
grave  in  a  cemetery  close  to  the  German  lines. 

We  stopped  on  our  way  to  Merville  at  Major  Gordon's 
brother-in-law's  house  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  had  tea 
in  the  kitchen. 

Within  Range  of  the  Guns 

WE  HAD  not  been  at  the  table  more  than  a  few 
minutes  when  a  loud  sound  like  hissing  made  the 
whole  house  rock.  An  aide-de-camp  dashed  out  of  the 
room  and  came  back  scarlet  in  the  face. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  saluting,  "four  Jack  John- 
sons have  dropped  thirty  yards  from  the  door." 

General  Nicholson  jumped  up  white  as  a  sheet  and  said 
to  his  brother-in-law,  "Great  God,  what  will  the  Prime 
Minister  say?  I've  let  you  in,  Gordon — I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Asquith,  we've  not  had  a  shell  or  shot  here  for  weeks." 
I  asked  him  why  the  Germans  wasted  ammunition  on 
such  a  desolate  inundated  spot,  to  which  he  replied: 

"Pure  accident,  but  let  rtie  tell  you  if  there  had  been  no 
water,  not  a  brick  in  this  cottage  would  have  remained 
above  ground,  and  neither  you  nor  I  would  have  had  an 
eye-lash  left!.  .  .  No,  Dopp,  give  us  the  tea." 

I  sat  down  to  dinner  that  night,  the  only  woman  among 
twenty  men,  as  General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  guest. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1914,  we  left  Merville  at  7.30 
for  Havre.  I  looked  at  the  sea  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  spend  twelve  hours  on  it. 
I  told  Gordon  we  must  motor  back  to  Boulogne;  being  the 
best  of  men  he  raised  no  objection.  We  started  at  7  a.m. 
the  next  morning,  arrived  at  2.30,  and  got  back  to  Londoa 
at  8.30  the  same  night,  the  15th  of  December,  1914. 

When  the  Armistice  was  Signed 

FROM  my  diary: 
"In  1914,  everyone  speculated  as  to  how  long  the 
war  would  last,  and  bets  were  freely  made  and  taken.     I 
wish  I  had  kept  a  careful  record  of  what    our  generals, 
told  me  in  Downing  Street  at  that  time,  for  although  their 
predictions  varied,  I  never  met  one  who  thought  it  would 
last  a  year.     Most  of  the  good  French  sayings  that  I 
know  are  attributed  either  to  Voltaire  or  Talleyrand,  but 
whoever  the  author  may  be,  one  of  the  best  of  them  is 
'La  guerre  est  trop  serieuse  pour  la  laisser  aux  militaires." 
"Early  in  the  London  season  of  1918,  I  betted  Mr. 
Selfridge  one  hundred  pounds  that 
the  war  would  be  over  before  Christ- 
rnas.    He  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  so 
did  everyone  else,  but  as  they  were 
the  same  people  who,  having  started 
by  thinking  the  fighting  would  be  over 
in  a  few  months,  ended  by  saying  it 
would  go  on  for  ever,  I  might  have 
doubled   my   stake.    I    never   knew 
how  easily  one's  mind  can  form  bad 
habits,  but  I  think  freshness  of  out- 
look   and    elasticity    are    rare.    In 
consequence  of  these  habits,  there  is 
no  opinion  however  stupid,  or  environ- 
ment however  vile,  that  people  can- 
not get  acclimatized  to. 

"If  it  is  difficult  to  live  up  to  the 
blessings  one  is  accustomed  to,  it  ia 
easy  to  let  one's  sensibilities  thicken, 
and  when  my  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Bibesco,  ran  in  to  my  bed-room  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  November, 
1918,  to  tell  me  that  the  war  was 
over,  I  felt  as  numb  as  a  piano  with 
dumb  notes  in  it.  The  strain  of  four 
years  either  waiting  for  or  receiving 
telegrams  which  were  matters  of  life 
or  death  had  blunted  my  susceptibil- 
ities and  the  news  did  not  seem  to 
penetrate. 

"A  friend  of  ours  at  the  War  Ofiice, 

Sidney  Russel  Cooke,  had  rung  up  20, 

Cavendish  Square  to  tell  Elizabeth 

that   the   Germans   had   signed   the 

Armistice.    I  got  out  of  bed  and  went 

into  Henry's  room  and  found  liim  reading.    We  were  all 

three  too  excited  to  sleep,  and  sat  talking  together  over  the 

probable  terms  of  peace  till  far  into  the  morning.    On 

Monday  the  11th  ofJiNovember,  1918,  I  had  my  tea  as 

usual,  after  a  short  night,  at  6  in  the  morning.     Henry 

came  into  my  room  before  he  went  downstairs  to  breakfast 

to  say  the  news  that  we  had  heard    was  inaccurate,  and 

■  Conlinued  on  page  57 
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People,  Personalities  and  Pecularities 


TIfERE  was  great  en- 
thusiasm (liHplayed  up- 
on the  arrival  of  Lord 
anil  Lady  Dufferin  in  Winnipeg  in 
the  summer  of  1879.  Theirs  was 
triumphal  tour.  The  Governor- 
General,  while  ostensibly  travel- 
ling through  Canada  to  learn  of  its 
possible  development,  came  prin- 
cipally to  visit  the  Icelanders,  for 
whose  migration  to  Canada  he 
was  largely  if  not  solely  responsible. 
After  having  .seen  Winnipeg  and 
driven  the  first  spike  in  the  Pem- 
bina Branch  railway  of  the  C.P.R. 
at  St.  Boniface,  he  with  his  retinue 
started  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Icelandic  settlement.  No  news- 
paper correspondents  were  allow- 
ed to  accompany  the  party  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  accommodation. 
And  so  the  poor  Toronto  Globe 
correspondent  sat  twiddling  his 
thumbs  in  Winnipeg  while  the  ex- 
pedition went  north.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin's  private  secretary  was  Billy 
Campbell,  who  also  filled  the  same 
position  with  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  and  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe;  but  was  now  correspond- 
ent for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  on 
the  Icelandic  tour.  Billy  and  I 
were  old  chums.  Lord  Dufferin's 
visit  toGimli,  the  Icelandic  .settle- 
ment, was  duly  reported  in 
the  Free  Press.  Billy  would  send 
in  the  copy,  and  we  would  send 
out  the  proofs  to  a  designated  spot, 
where  the  Governor-General  would 
revise  and  return  to  the  F.  P. 
office.  They  looked  like  the  map 
of  Asia  after  he  had  corrected 
them.     His  Excellency  had  given 

the  Icelanders  perfect  fits,  and  he  was  a  master  mechanic 
in  the  uttering  of  the  English  or  any  other  language,  but 
it  makes  an  awful  lot  of  difference  between  telling  people 
disagreeable  things  and  reading  those  same  disagreeable 
things  in  cold  print.  So  the  Icelanders  and  the  English 
had  different  views  of  His  Excellency's  opinion  of  his 
proteges. 

On  His  Excellency's  departure  for  the  east  he  was 
tendered  an  afternoon  banquet  in  Winnipeg,  at  which  he 
made  that  famous  speech  where  the  Canadian  West  was 
spoken  of  as  the  land  of  illimitable  possibilities.  Lieut.- 
Governor  Morris  also  made  a  speech  and  the  other  speaker 
was  to  have  been  Chief-Justice  Wood,  but  the  time  of  the 
boat's  departure — they  were  going  up  Red  River  to 
Moorhead — came  too  early  for  the  latter's  oration,  much 
to  his  chagrin,  as  he  and  the  Lieut-Governor  hated  each 
other  like  Christians.  This  did  not  altogether  spoil  the 
Chief's  oration,  for  he  utilized  the  greater  part  of  it,  with 
the  necessary  alterations,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
at  the  next  assize.     And  it  made  good  reading. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  an  orator.  He  memorized  his 
speeches,  and  always  supplied  the  copy  to  the  press.  You 
know  His  Excellency  could  imprecate  in  seventeen  different 
languages,  and  he  usually  did  so  when  occasion  required. 
One  day  in  reporting  one  of  Lord  Dufferin's  speeches  in 
which  he  made  a  happy  allusion  to  Canada  and  her  Amer- 
ican cousins,  Billy  forgot  to  insert  the  words,  "loud  laugh- 
ter"— and  the  omission  gave  a  seriousness  to  the  speech 
that  His  Excellency  did  not  intend.  There  was  blood  on 
the  moon  next  day. 

TN  1881  the  Marquis  of  Lome  first  went  west.  The 
*  C.P.R.  was  not  completed  but  he  travelled  through 
Canada  all  the  same.  The  contractors  for  Section  B., 
of  whom  the  late  John  J.  Macdonald  was  the  head,  under- 
took to  carry  him  from  Eagle  Lake  to  Rat  Portage,  a 
distance  of  about  75  miles,  but,  as  a  long  detour  had  to  be 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  water  stretches,  the  dis- 
tance travelled  was  nearly  double  that  mileage.  Elaborate 
preparations  were  made,  camps  established  at  regular 
intervals,  and  everything  that  could  be  done  -for  the 
comfort  of  viceroyalty  was  done.  Live  sheep,  which  seared 
the  Indians  who  had  seen  none  before,  were  taken  to 
■  pparently  inaccessible  places,  Indian  boatmen  in  uniform 
naniied  large  birch-bark  canoes— experienced  chefs  sup- 
plied excellent  menus,  and  everything  combined  to  make 
this  a  most  enjoyable  outing.  The  newspaper  represen- 
tatives which  included  myself  met  His  Excellency  at  the 
western  end  of  Burnt  Portage  through  whose  weary,  dusty 
miles  he  and  his  staff  had  walked — and  when  the  tug  which 
brought  us  to  an  island  where  we  had  camped  approached 
its  shores,  a  piper  in  ktlts  struck  up  "Highland  Laddie" 
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position   at   the  other  end, 

thus  securing  two  pieces  of 

silver.   The  poor  Indian  may 

be  untutored,  but  he  knows  how  to 

get  there  when  anything  is  going. 


-why  I  nearly  turned  Pres- 
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to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  His  Excellency.  At 
each  successive  camp  there  was  a  new  surprise  for  him, 
but  none  so  complete  as  the  one  at  Dryberry  Lake,  where 
we  camped  one  Saturday  night.  '  The  next  morning,  a 
bath  in  the  lake  was  followed  by  a  reviver  in  the  large 
marquee.  As  we  were  about  to  crook  our  elbows,  the 
noted  Dr.  Jock  McGregor,  the  Marquis'  bosom  friend  and 
chaplain  at  Glasgow,  who  accompanied  hiip  on  the  trip, 
abruptly  appeared  on  the  scene.  One  has  to  know  the 
Doctor  to  imagine  what  followed.  He  was  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  eloquent  as  well  as  the  kindest  of  men  I 
ever  met.  And  he  startled  us  all  by  loudly  calling  the 
Marquis  by  name  and  denouncing  him  for  desecrating  the 
Holy  Sabbath  by  putting  that  into  his  mouth  that  would 
steal  away  his  brains.  He  dressed  the  whole  crowd  of  us 
down  for  our  unseemly  and  desecrating  act,  and  we  all 
looked  shamefaced  and  about  as  uncomfortable  as  could 
be  expected.  And  when  we  all  felt  pretty  sheepish  and 
mean,  he  concluded: 

"Out  upon  you  all,  you  unregenerate  sinners,  out  upon 
you.  But" — after  a  long  pause  during  which  we  were  all 
looking  for  a  hole  to  crawl  into,  he  added:  "being  a  little 
bit  thirsty,  I'll  take  a  wee  drappie  mysel'." 

Great  Caesar!  what  a  relief- 
byterian  right  on  the  spot. 

There  was  a  little  unpleasantness  when  Rat  Portage 
(now  Kenora)  was  reached.  Mr.  MacPherson,  the  Indian 
agent,  had  written  out  an  address  of  welcome  from  the 
local  tribe,  but  Manitobahiness,  the  chief,  would  have 
none  of  it.  He  would  prepare  the  address  himself  or  the 
Great  White  Mother's  son-in-law  could  go  hang  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  Manitobahiness  was  camped  on  a  near- 
by island,  where,  seated  on  a  soap-box,  with  his  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  he  looked  every  inch  a  king.  The 
late  Ebenezer  McColl  was  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  then,  and  he  took  me  over  to  half  conciliate  the  irate 
chief.  We  were  received  with  a  salvo  of  gunshots,  in 
true  Indian  custom,  but  the  arguments  and  suggestions  of 
Mr.  McColl  availed  nothing.  Manitobahiness  was  firm, 
and  Mr.  McColl  sensibly  gave  way  to  his  wishes.  The 
next  I  saw  of  the  kingly  chief,  he  was  dancing  a  dance  of 
welcome  with  the  rest  of  his  tribe.  Manitobahiness  was 
no  fool.  He  was  wharfinger  at  one  of  the  river  docks,  and 
kept  accurate  account  of  the  freight  received  in  hieroglyphic 
style.  He  was  only  known  to  have  made  one  error.  For- 
getting to  put  a  hole  in  a  circle,  he  transformed  a  grind- 
stone into  a  cheese. 

Sir  Donald  Smith  met  the  party  at  Rat  Portage  and 
lined  up  the  entire  tribe  in  a  long  row,  and  personally  gave 
each  one  a  silver  coin.  You  ought  to  have  seen  those  who 
first  received  the  gift  slip  down  the  line  and  take  up  their 


The  Kindness  of  Princess  Louise 

'T'HE  Marquis'  private  secretary 
A  was  the  same  Billy  Campbell 
who  was  with  Lord  Dufferin.  He 
told  me  of  the  kindness  and  affec- 
tion he  received  from  His  Excel- 
lency and  the  Princess  Louise. 
One  time  when  he  was  laid  up  in  a 
Toronto  hospital,  the  Marquis 
would  steal  up  from  Ottawa  on 
Saturday  nights,  visit  him  Sun- 
days, and  be  back  at-Rideau  Hall 
Monday  mornings  with  nobody 
but  the  household  any  the  wiser. 
When  he  was  recuperating  and 
had  returned  to  work.  His  Excel- 
lency asked  him  one  day  to  bring 
him  a  book  from  a  high  shelf  in  the 
library.  Before  he  could  rise  from 
his  chair,  the  Princess  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said : 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Campbell,  I 
will  get  it." 

And  she  ascended  the  step- 
ladder  and  brought  down  the  re- 
quired book. 

What  of  it?  some  may  s^y. 
Well,  it  doesn't  amount  to  much, 
but  I  know  a  whole  lot  of  people 
who  are  not  daughters  of  Royalty 
who  would  not  have  been  so 
thoughtful  and  considerate. 

THE  first  time  I  met  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  Lethbridge  CoUeries  railway, 
which  connected  the  mines  with 
the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  at  Dunmore.  We  were  up 
early  in  the  morning,  but  the  eating  facilities  had  rather 
fallen  down  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Maclellan  (now  Inspector  of 
Post  Offices  at  Halifax),  who  represented  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  and  myself,  hadn't  much  in  the  way  of  solids 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  banquet  was  held  that 
evening  in  a  large  building  belonging  to  the  Coal  com- 
pany, and  Mac  and  I  thought  we  would  seek  a  quiet  corner 
to  report  the  speeches.  We  got  in  the  wrong  door,  and 
came  out  unexpectedly  on  the  platform  on  which  the  guests 
of  the  evening  were  seated.  Sir  Alexander  Gait  presided, 
with  His  Excellency  on  his  right,  and  Mac  and  I,  feeling 
very  embarrassed,  were  ushered  into  seats  directly  facing 
them  with  our  back  to  the  audience.  After  the  chairman 
and  His  Excellency's  addresses.  Sir  Alexander  insisted  that 
both  Mac  and  I  should  speak,  but  we  begged  off,  and  the 
next  morning  we  visited  some  Indian  reserves  and  Fort 
Macleod,  where  my  old  friend,  Kamooze  Taylor,  enter- 
tained us,  the  banquet  chiefly  consisting  of  liquid  refresh- 
ments. At  one  of  the  reserves,  Billy  Potts,  (or  was  it 
Dave  Mills?)  was  interpreter,  and  Billy  (or  Dave)  got 
tired  of  the  long-winded  talks  of  the  red  man.  You  see, 
one  of  them  gets  up  and  talks  for  five  minutes  or  so,  and 
then  the  interpreter  translates  his  words  into  English. 
One  chap  was  especially  importunate.  He  was  starving 
for  this  and  starving  for  that  until  the  interpreter's  patience 
ceased.  A  ten-minute  aboriginal  declamation  was  con- 
densed by  Billy  (or  Dave)  as  follows:  "He  wants,  he  wants 
to  live  like  the  white  man.  He  wants  pie."  The  con- 
ference then  suddenly  came  to  a  close,  with  His  Excellency 
doing  his  best  to  conceal  his  laughter. 

Next  morning  we  were  on  the  C.P.R.  east  bound  train, 
and  at  an  early  hour,  I  was  busy  at  work.  Sir  Alexander 
came  along  and  seeing  me  writing  so  early  in  the  morning, 
after  the  previous  two  days'  strenuousness  asked  if  he 
could  help  me.  I  said  he  could,  as  so  much  had  happened 
so  quickly  that  I  might  have  a  hazy  idea  of  some  things 
that  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  look  over  my 
report,  to  which  he  willingly  consented.  The  introduction 
pleased  him,  for  I  had  paid  him  a  deservedly  high  com- 
pliment, and  maintained  that  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
official  title  of  the  road,  it  would  always  be  called  the  Gait 
Railway.  The  report  of  his  speech  at  the  banquet  met 
with  his  approval,  but  when  he  came  to  Lord  Lansdowne's 
he  hesitated.  "I  didn't  hear  him  say  that,"  and  "I  don't 
think  he  said  this,"  and  similar  remarks.  But  I  told  him 
I  was  not  bigoted,  and  he  could  fix  it  up  to  suit  himself, 
which  he  did,  and  it  was  a  corking  good  report.  So  much 
so,  that  a  few  months  later,  when  I  went  to  Ottawa  to 
represent  the  Tiines  in  the  press  gallery.  Lord  Lansdowne 
sent  Billy  Campbell  to  tell  me  how  highly  he  appreciated 
my  (?)  excellent  report,  and  asked  me  to  call  and  register  on 
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tbe  visitor's  list,  so  that  invitations  could  be  sent  me  for 
social  functions.  By  which  you  will  learn  that  if  you  can't 
do  a  thing  yourself,  get  somebody  who  can  do  it  better 
than  you  to  do  it  for  you. 

Talking  to  Aberdeen 

T  ORD  ABERDEEN  was  only  met  incidentally  and  he 
■L-/  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  nervous,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  of  being  hit  with  a  brick,  which  I  attributed  to  his 
long  residence  in  Ireland.  He  was  affable  and  trying  to  do 
good  and  was  very  approachable.  When  in  Winnipeg  once, 
he  was  in  residence  at  Silver  Heights,  one  of  Lord  Strath- 
cona's  country  houses.  I  had  arranged  with  him  one  day 
to  'phone  him  in  the  evening  when  he  would  give  me  his 
itinerary  for  the  following  day.  There  was  an  employee 
at  Silver  Heights  who  was  very  disobliging,  especially  to 
'the  press,  and  whom  I  called  up  that  evening.  I  thought 
from  the  way  the  reply  came  that  this  person  was  answering 
the  'phone.  I  told  him  to  get  to  blazes  out  of  that,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Aberdeen.  Then  came  a  quiet 
gentle  voice:  "I  am  Aberdeen,"  and  then  he  told  me  all  I 
wanted  to  know  about  his  movements.  Lady  Aberdeen 
was  a  most  indefatigable  worker,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  late  tour  through  the  United  States  for  some 
worthy  object  did  not  have  the  results  that  were  expected. 

Winnipeg  Doctors  Play  Practical  Jokes 
pvR.  PATTERSON  was  a  leading  physi- 
■L^  cian  of  Winnipeg,  but  he  is  my  medical 
adviser  no  longer.  This  is  why.  One  Hal- 
lowe'en about  10  o'clock,  when  I  Was  hand- 
ling flimsy  on  the  Fre^  Press — three  different  ' 
services,  which  were  enough  to  drive  a  man 
to  distraction — I  was  going  down  to  the 
business  office,  when  the  Doctor,  collarless 
and  coat  unbuttoned,  rushed  in  and  excitedly 
said: 

"Great  guns,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have 
recovered!" 

"From  what?"  I  naturally  asked. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "just  got  a  'phone  that 
you  had  fallen  in  a  fit."  Grabbing  my 
wrist,  he  encouragingly  remarked  as  he  felt 
my  pulse:  "Well,  it's  not  so  bad.  A  little 
stimulant  will  put  you  all  right."  And  he 
dragged  me  across  the  road  to  Clougher's. 

As  we  were  returning  to  the  oflice  and  had 
reached  the  lane  in  the  rear  of  Clougher's,  we 
heard  footsteps  hastening  down  the  sidewalk 
from  Main  Street. 

"Hold  on,"  he  said,  "let's  see  what's  up." 
The  "up"  was  Dr.  Good,  and  Dr.  Jones,  and 
Dr.  Cowan  and  Dr.  Neilson  and  Dr.  Benson 
and  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Codd  and  others, 
making  a  round  dozen  in  all,  and  they  were  all  ' 
glad  to  see  me  alive.  Each  mother's  son 
had  received  a  similar  'phone  call  to  the  one 
Dr.  Patterson  said  he  had  got.  The  whole 
medical  fraternity  boldly  charged  me  with 
playing  a  Hallowe'en  trick  on  them.  Dr. 
Patterson  being  the  loudest  in  his  denunciation.  I  tried 
to  explain  my  entire  innocence  to  the  whole  group  at 
Clougher's,  but  it  evidently  did  not  go  with  them.  Dr. 
Good  said  he  had  just  retired  from  general  practice  and  had 
become  a  specialist,  but  on  account  of  our  old  friendship 
he  had  left  a  patient  in  his  oflice  to  answer  the  call.  Dr. 
Jones,  who  was  in  his  slippers,  stated  that  he  was  about  to 
retire  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but  couldn't  see  me  suffer. 
Dr.  Neilson  asserted  that  he  had  to  neglect  another  patient 
to  answer  this  fool  call,  and  what  the  other  doctors  ssid 
was  unfit  for  publication.  They  all  looked  upon  me  with 
suspicion  and  if  another  call  had  been  given  them  for  me 
that  night,  I  would  have  died  of  old  age  before  they  would 
have  come  to  my  aid. 

It  was  a  long  time  afterwards  when  old  Alex  McLaren, 
of  the  McLaren  House,  and  I  met  in  front  of  Trott  & 
Melville's  drug  .store  on  Main  Street,  just  a  short  distance 
from  the  Free  Press  office.  We  always  stopped  and  had  a 
chat  when  we  met,  and  this  time  Mac  burst  out  laughing 
land  said:  "That  was  a  good  one  we  put  over  you  last 
'Hallowe'en,  wasn't  it?"  Then  he  realized  he  had  said  too 
much  and  was  as  dumij  as  an  oyster.  Finally,  he  admitted 
that  he  and  Dr.  Patterson  were  walking  past  that  drug 
store  on  that  fateful  evening,  and  the  Doctor  put  up  the 
job  on  me  and  his  confreres.  He  went  in  and  arranged  with 
the  telephone  exchange  to  call  up  the  other  medical  men, 
then  taking  off  his  collar  and  disarranging  his  clothes  as  if 
he  hadru.shed  out  to  answer  a  hurry-up  call,  piked  for  the 
Free  Press  half  a  block  away.  And  even  to  this  day  the 
Doctor  unblashingly  asseverates  that  by  his  prompt  ac- 
tion he  actually  saved  my  life.  I  never  received  a  bill 
for  their  .services— but  they  made  me  spend  all  my  money 
at  Clougher's  that  night  in  rendering  continued  aid  to 
their  injured  feelings.  And  that's  the  kind  of  man  Dr. 
Patterson  is. 

A  Big  Scandal 

OOL.  W.  N.  KENNEDY  wa.s  mayor  of  Winnipeg 
^"'  when  the  city  bought  its  first  piano.  People  malicious- 
ly said  that  the  instrument  was  an  old  one  belonging  to  the 


mayor  which  he  had  palmed  off  on  the  city.  Of  course 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report,  but  it  would 
not  down.  At  a  concert  one  evening.  Miss  Chambers, 
a  niece  of  Col.  Kennedy,  was  playing  a  number,  when  one 
of  the  mayor's  detractors  who  sat  beside  me  said  in  a  stage 
wiiisper: 

"There,  doesn't  that  prove  that's  the  mayor's  old 
piano?  How  would  his  niece  know  where  to  put  her 
fingers  so  well  unless  she  had  played  upon  it  before?" 

That  was  proof  positive  to  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
big  scandal. 

Flour  for  Lady  Macdonald 

WHEN  John  Niblock  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  C.P.R.  at  Medicine  Hat,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Macdonald  passed  through  to  the  Coast  on  the  second 
transcontinental  train  from  the  east.  John  was  out  on  the 
line,  and  missed  the  Chief — but  disappointed  as  he  was, 
he  was  not  altogether  phazed.  He  wired  to  Calgary  for 
the  agent  to  send  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  Earnscliffe, 
the  car  Sir  John  always  used.  The  telegraph  operator 
was  a  green  hand,  and  couldn't  send  very  well,  so  when  the 
wire  reached  Calgary,  it  read: 

"Send  boq  flour  to  Lady  Macdonald  with  my  compli- 
ments.    (Sgd.)  John  Niblock." 

The  operator  couldn't  make  out  what  a  "boq" — the 
contraction    for    bouquet — meant,    and    so    substituted 
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A  .souvenir  of  the  first  ocean   to  ocean  trip  of  the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway. 


Georffe  Ham   and   a   friend.       From   an  earl.v   tin-type. 

"bag."  When  the  agent  lumbered  down  to  the  Earnscliffe, 
the  steward  absolutely  refused  the  flour  as  he  was  already 
stocked  up.  So  Lady  Macdonald  lost  both  the  bouquet 
and  the  bag  of  flour. 


Stories  of  C.P.R.  Officials 

JOHN  RIORDAN  was  an  old  and  efficient  roadmaster 
•J  of  the  C.P.R.  western  lines,  and  he  ever  had  an  eye  to 
the  Company's  interests.  One  day,  a  navvy  was  taken  ill 
with  cramps,  and  there  being  no  medical  man  within 
hailing  distance,  and  no  proper  remedies,  John  seized  a 
sizzling  hot  mince  pie  and  clapped  it  on  the  suffering  man's 
stomach.  He  quickly  recovered,  and  when  John  reported 
the  matter,  he  was  quizzingly  asked  what  he  had  done 
with  the  pie,  and  he  naively  said:  "Sure,  sir,  I  put  it  back 
on  the  shelf." 

John  was  a  thoroughly  loyal  employee,  and  when  there 
was  a  strike  on,  he  wired  his  brother,  then  on  strike  at 
Deloraine,  in  an  effort  to  bring  him  back  to  the  ranksi 

"Tim  Riordan, 
C.P.R.  Deloraine 

You  are  now  roadmaster  for  the  Deloraine  division. 
(Sgd.)  JOHN  RIORDAN" 

Quickly  came  back  the  answer: 

"John  Riordanp 

C.P.R.,  Winnipeg. 
You  are  a  d  —  liar.     I  am  not. 

TIMOTHY  RIORDAN." 
Talking  about  Mr.  Oborne,  he  had  great  economic 
ideas.  He  spent  quite  a  time  in  ascertaining 
whether  two  short  whistles  from  a  locomo- 
tive were  not  cheaper  than  one  long  one.  He 
noticed  one  day  that  a  lot  of  coal  was  drop- 
ped off  the  tender  between  Winnipeg  and 
Brandon,  and  ins(jfucted  his  assistant,  Ed 
James,  to  have  it  gathered  up.  Of  course 
Ed.  strictly  followed  instructions,  and  a 
week  later  was  asked  how  it  was  progressing. 
"Fine,"  said  Ed.,  "we've  picked  up  two 
tons  already,  and  are  still  picking." 

"Splendid,"  encouragingly  replied  the  boss, 
"And  how  much  is  it  costing?" 

"$65.00  a  ton."  As  coal  was  then  laid 
down  at  Winnipeg  at  $4.50  a  ton,  the  collec- 
tion of  black  diamonds  was  instantly  dis- 
continued. 

Gate-Keeper,  I  Hope,  in  Both  Worlds 

pONSTABLE  RICHARDS,  head-gate- 
^  man  in  the  castellated  stone  structure 
of  the  C.P.R.  at  Windsor  Street  Station, 
Montreal,  was  everybody's  friend.  A  large 
,  sized,  well-built,  active  man,  for  many  years 
he  more  than  satisfactorily  fulfilled  his  oner- 
ous duties,  until  at  a  ripe  age  he  passed  away 
bemoaned  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  Englishman  first  and  last,  and  on  St. 
Georges's  Day,  it  was  for  years  a  great  plea- 
sure for  me  to  pin  a  red  rose  on  his  manly 
breast.  One  time,  I  was  away  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  didn't  remember  that  Eng- 
land's patron  saint's  day  was  on  the  morrow. 
But  I  did  think  of  it  in  time,  and  wired  to  N.  S.  Dunlop, 
who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Company's  floral  department, 
to  send  Mr.  Richards  a  rose  with  my  best  wishes.  When 
I  returned  home  a  fortnight  or  so  later.  Constable  Richards 
was  on  duty  at  the  gate,  and  when  he  saw  me,  he  grasped 
my  hand,  shook  it  heartily,  and  exclaimed:  "I  knew  where- 
ever  you  were,  you  wouldn't  forget  my  rose.  It  came  all 
right,  but  how  could  you  send  it  by  wireless?"  N.  S.  D. 
had  put  on  my  card,  "By  wireless  from  Los  Angeles." 
My  old  friend  honestly  believed  that  the  C.P.R.  was 
the  only  railway  in  the  world  and  Lord  Shaughnessy  the 
greatest  man.  One  time  in  rearranging  increases  of  sal- 
aries, he  had  been  overlooked  on  account  of  having  passed 
the  age  limit,  and  it  was  only  when  Lord  Shaughnessy 
returned  home  and  greeted  him  at  the  gate  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  airing  his  grievance.  He  told  the  Baron 
-the  case,  and  the  next  day  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had 
received  a  substantial  increase  and  the  back  pay,  which  he 
knew  came  from  the  Chief's  own  pocket. 

If  Constable  Richards  is  assistant  to  St.  Peter  as  guardian 
of  the  gate,  I  will  take  my  chances  on  getting  in  without 
any  difficulty  whatever,  and  will  hear  hi.s  cheery  voice  re- 
sounding through  whatever  is  up  there:  "Hey,  you  fellows, 
make  way  for  the  Colonel." 

MOST  modest  of  men  is  Jack  Stewart,  tlie  big  railroad 
contractor,  *ho  did  such  magnificent  work  duriiip; 
the  late  war,  and  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generals  hi]). 
Out  at  the  front,  his  activity  and  initiative  perfonuii 
wonders,  and  he  built  railways  in  no  time  and  kept  them 
going,  thus  facilitating  the  movonients  of  troops,  food  and 
munitions.  A  .short  spur  was  needed  and  the  W  nr  Office 
officials  deemed  it  an  impossibility,  as  there  was  no  material 
for  ties.  But  they  had  not  consulted  Gen.  Stewart. 
When  they  did,  he  showed  them  where  the  ties  could  be 
procured,  by  pointing  to  a  score  or  more  of  log  houses, 
out  of  which  they  could  easily  be  supplied.  But  it  was  in 
Egypt  that  the  Geiieral  gave  them  the  surprise  of  their 
Condrwed  on  page  71 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
The  End  of  the  Road 


By 


ONE  noon-day  in  the  November  of 
1918,  a  taxi-cab  drew  up  at  the 
Washington  Inn,  a  hostelry  erect- 
ed in  St.  James's  S(4Uare  for  American 
officers.  An  officer  emerged,  and  walking  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane,  followed  his  kit  into  the  place. 

It  was  Austin  Selwyn,  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  come 
from  France,  where  he  had  hovered  for  a  long  time  in  the 
borderland  between  life  and  death.  Although  he  had  been 
severely  wounded,  it  was  the  nervous  strain  of  the  previous 
four  years  that  told  most  heavily  against  him.  Week 
after  week  he  lay,  listless  and  almost  unconscious;  but 
gradually  youth  had  reasserted  itself  and  the  lassitude 
began  to  di-sappear  with  the  return  of  strength.  Ihe 
horrors  through  which  he  had  passed  were  softened  by  the 
merciful  application  of  time,  and  as  the  reawakened 
streams  of  vitality  flowed  through  his  veins,  his  eyes  were 
kindled  once  more  with  the  magic  of  alert  expression. 

Having  secured  a  cubicle  and  indulged  in  a  light  luncheon 
he  went  for  a  stroll  into  the  street.  Looking  up,  he  saw 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  where  he  had  spent  such  lonely, 
bitter  hours  crusading  against  the  world's  ignorance.  It 
was  all  so  distant,  so  far  in  the  past,  that  it  was  like  re- 
turning to  a  boyhood's  haunt  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

Going  into  Pall  Mall,  fie  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  again.  He  entered  its  busy  doors,  and 
passing  through  to  the  lounge,  took  a  seat  in  a  corner. 
The  place  was  full  of  officers,  most  of  them  Canadians  on 
leave,  but  here  and  there  in  the  huge  room  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  sturdy  old  civilian  members,  well  past  the  sixty 
mark,  fighting  Foch's  amazing  victories  anew  over  their 
port  and  cigars. 

LETTING  his  eyes  roam  about  the  place,  Selwyn 
noticed  a  group  of  six  or  seven  subalterns  surrounding 
a  staff  officer,  the  whole  party  indulging  in  explosive 
merriment  apparently  over  the  quips  of  the  be-tabbed 
gentleman  in  the  centre.  Selwyn  shifted  his  chair  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  official  humourist,  but  he  could  only 
make  out  a  tunic  well  covered  with  foreign  decorations. 
A  moment  later  one  of  the  subalterns  shifted  his  position, 
and  Selwyn  could  see  that  the  much-decorated  officer  was 
wearing  ah  enormous  pair  of  spurs  that  would  have  done 
admirably  for  a  wicked  baron  in  a  pantomime.  But  his 
knees!  Superbly  cut  as  were  his  breeches,  they  could  not 
disguise  those  expressive  knees. 

Selwyn  called  a  waitress  over.  "Can  you  tell  me,"  he 
said,  "who  that  officer  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room— that 
staff  officer?" 

"Him?  Oh  that's  Colonel  Johnston-Smyth  of  the  War 
Office." 

"Colonel— Johnston-Smyth!"  Selwyn  repeated  the  words 

mechanically. 

"That's  him  himself,  sir.  Will  you  have  anything  to 
drink?" 

"I  think  I  had  better,"  said  Selwyn. 

ABOUT  ten  minutes  later,  after  perpetrating  a  jest 
which  completely  convulsed  his  auditors,  the  War 
Office  official  rose  to  his  feet,  endeavoured  to  adjust  a 
monocle — with  no  success — smoothed  his  tunic,  winked 
long  and  expressively,  and  with  an  air  of  alfnost  melan- 
choly dignity  made  for  the  door,  with  the  admiring  pack 
following  close  behind. 

"Good-day,  colonel,"  said  Selwyn,  crossing  the  room 
and  just  managing  to  intercept  the  great  man. 

The  ex-artist  inclined  his  head  with  that  nice  condescen- 
sion of  the  great  who  realise  that  they  must  be  known  by 
many  whom  it  is  impossible  for  themselves  to  know,  when 
he  noticed  the  features  of  the  American.  "My  sainted 
uncle!"  he  exclaimed;  "if  it  isn't  my  old  sparring-partner  - 
from  Old  Glory  —  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you  the  brains,  lungs,  and  liver  of  the  American  army." 

The  subalterns  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  suggesting  that  they  should  return  to 
the  lounge  and  inundate  the  vitals  of  the  American  army 
with  liquid  refreshment;  but  Selwyn  .pleaded  an  excuse, 
and  with  many  "cheerios"  the  happy-go-lucky  youngsters 
moved  on,  enjoying  to  the  limit  their  heard-earned  leave 
from  the  front. 

"May  I  offer  my  congratulations?"  said  Selwyn. 

"Come  outside,"  said  the  colonel. 

They  adjourned  to  the  terrace,  and  Smyth  placed  his 
hand  in  the  other's  arm.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  he 
said. 

"Eh?"  said  Selwyn,  rather  bewildered  by  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  question. 

"I,  my  dear  Americano,  am  A.D.  Super-Camouflage 
Department,  War  Office."  The  colonel  chuckled  delight- 
edly, but  checking  himself,  reared  his  neck  with  almost 
Roman  hauteur.     "I  have  one  major,  two  captains,  five 
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subalterns,  and  eleven  flappers,  whose  sole 

duty  is  to  keep  people  from  seeing  me." 
"Why?"  asked  the  American. 
"I  don't  know,"  said  the  colonel;  "but  it's 

a  fine  system." 

"You   have   done  wonderfully 

well." 

"Moderately  so,"  said  the  A.D. 

Super-Camouflage     Department. 

"I  have  been  decorated  by 

eleven   foreign   governments 

and  given  an  honorary  de- 
gree by  an  American  uni- 
versity.    I    also    drive    the 

largest  car  in  London." 
"You  amaze  me." 
"As  an  opener,"  said 

the  colonel  for- 
getting his  dig- 

ni ty  in  the 

recital    of    his 

greatness,      "I 

am  in  enormous 

demand.  I  can 

open  a  ball,  a 

bottle,    or    a 

bazaar  with 

any  man  in  the 

country." 
"But,"   said    , 

Selwyn,    "how 

did  it  all  come 

about?" 

"Ah!"  ex- 

claimedSmyth, 

glancing  up 

and    down    the   terrace 

after  the  manner  of  a 

stage   villain.      "Three 

years  ago  I  was  an  officer's 

servant.  I  polished  my  sub- 
altern-fellow's buttons,  clean- 
ed his  boots,  and  mended  his 

unmentionables.      One   day 

this  young  gentleman  and 
myself  were  billeted  on  an 
old  French  artist.    When  I 

saw  those  canvases  I  felt  the 
old  Adam  in  me  thirsting  for 
expression.  Before  all  I  am 
an  artist!  I  made  a  bargain  with  the 
old  Parley-vous — a  pair  of  my  young 
officer's  boots  for  two  canvases  and  the 
use  of  his  paints.  Agreed.  On  the  one  I  did 
a  ploughman  wending  his  weary  thingamabob 
home — you  know.  The  following  day  hap- 
pened to  be  my  precious  young  officer's  birth- 
day, and  we  celebrated  it  in  style.  I  would  not  say  he  was 
an  expert  with  his  Scotch — but  he  was  very  game,  very 
game  indeed.  After  I  had  put  him  to  bed,  I  determined  to 
paint  my  second  masterpiece:  'St.  George  to  the  Rescue!' 
I  did  it — and  fell  asleep  where  I  sat.  When  I  woke  next 
morning  imagine  my  astonishment.  I  had  done  both 
paintings  on  the  one  canvas!  The  ploughman  was  toddling 
along  to  the  left,  and  St.  George  was  hoofing  it  to  the  right, 
but  the  effect  one  got  was  that  a  milk-wagon  was  going 
straight  up  the  centre.  It  gave  me  an  idea.  I  waited  for 
my  leave  and  took  the  painting  to  the  War  Office.  I 
told  them  if  they  would  give  me  enough  paint  I  could  so 
disguise  the  British  army  that  it  would  all  appear  to  be 
marching  sideways.  That  tickled  the  'brass  hats.' 
They  could  see  my  argument  in  a  minute.  They  knew  that 
if  you  could  only  get  a  whole  army  going  sideways  the 
war  was  won.  I  was  put  on  the  Staff  and  given  a  free 
hand,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  the  super-camouflage  policy  of  the  Allies.  The 
testimonials,  my  dear  chap,  have  been  most  gratifying. 
We  have  undisputed  evidence  of  an  Australian  offering  a 
carrot  to  a  siege-gun  under  the  impression  it  was  a  mule. 
There  was  a  staff  car  which  we  painted  so  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  going  backwards,  and  the  only  way  that  a 
certain  Scottish  general  would  ride  in  it  was  by  sitting  the 
wrong  way,  with  his  knees  over  the  back.  In  fact,  my 
dear  sir,  if  the  war  only  lasts  another  year,  I  shall  reduce 
the  whole  thing  to  a  pastime,  blending  all  the  best  points 
of  'Blind  Man's  Buff'  with  'Button,  button,  who's  got 
the  button?'  " 
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HAVING  reached  this  satisfactory 
climax,  the  worthy  colonel  shifted 
his  cap  to  the  extreme  side  of  his  head, 
and  walked  jauntily  along  with  his  knees 
performing  a  variety  of  acrobatic 
wriggles. 

"I  am  most  gratified,"  said  Selwyn, 
repressing  a  smile.  "I  had  no  idea 
when  I  saw  you  and  poor  Dick  Dur- 
went  marching  away  together  that 
you  would  rise  to  such  fame." 

"Alas — poor  Durwent,"  exclaim- 
ed Smyth,  pulling  his  cap 
forward  to  a  dignified  angle. 
"I  never  knew  who  he  was 
until  we  got  to  France.  You 
passed  him  along  as  Sher- 
wood, you  know.  His  people 
are  frightfully  cut  up  about 
him." 

"They  heard  of  his  death, 
■)i  course?" 

"It  isn't  that,  old  son — 
it's  the  horrible  disgrace.  It 
only  leaked  out  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago 
from  one  of  his  bat- 
talion, but  it's  com- 
mon property  now. 
The  old  boy  was  ab- 
solutely done  i  n — 
looked  twenty  years 
older." 

"What  has  leaked 
out?"  said  Selwyn, 
stopping  in  his  walk. 
"Didn't  you  hear? 
Durwent  was  shot  by 
court-martial — drunk, 
they  say,  in  the  line." 
Selwyn's  hand  grip- 
oed  his  arm. 

'  'Where  is  Lord 
Durwent  now?"  he 
•said  breathlessly. 

"In  the  country,  I 
believe — but  why  so 
agitated,  my  Ameri- 
cano?" 

There  was  no  an- 
swer. As  fast  as  his  weary 
limbs  could  take  him,  Sel- 
wyn was  making  for  the 
door. 


T  WAS  nearly  eight 
o'clock  that  night  when 
Selwyn  alighted  from  a 
train  at  the  village  where 
he  and  Elise  had  heard  the  fate- 
ful announcement  of  war.  He 
walked  through  the  quaint 
street,  silent  and  deserted  in 
the  November  night.  Except 
for  two  or  three  people  at  the  station,  there  was  no  one  to 
be  seen  as  his  footsteps  on  the  cobbled  road  knocked  with 
their  echo  against  the  casement  windows  of  the  slumbering 
dwellings.  Reaching  the  inn,  he  bargained  for  a  convey- 
ance, and  after  taking  a  little  food,  and  arranging  for  a 
room,  he  went  outside  again,  and  climbed  into  a  dogcart. 
After  three  or  four  futile  attempts  at  conversation,  the 
driver  retired  behind  his  own  thoughts,  and  left  the  Amer- 
ican to  the  reverie  forced  on  him  by  every  familiar  thing 
looming  out  of  the  shadows.  There  was  not  a  turn  of  the 
road,  not  one  rising  slope,  that  did  not  mean  some  memory 
of  Elise.  The  very  night  itself,  drowsy  with  the  music 
of  the  breeze  and  the  heavy  perfume  of  late  autumn,  was 
nature's  frame  encircling  his  personality.  He  had  dreaded 
going  because  of  the  longings  which  were  certain  to  be  re- 
awakened, but  he  had  not  known  that  in  the  secret  crevices 
of  his  soul  there  had  been  left  such  sleeping  memories  that 
rustling  bushes  and  silent  meadows  should  make  him  want 
to  cry  aloud  her  name. 

He  told  himself  that  she  must  be  in  London  and  had  for- 
gotten him.  .  .  .and  that  it  was  better  so.  But  the  night 
and  the  darkened  road  would  not  be  denied.  They  held 
the  very  essence  of  her  being,  and  left  him  weak  with  the 
ecstasy  of  his  emotion. 

At  the  lodge  gate  they  found  a  soldier,  who  allowed  them 
to  pass,  and  they  drove  on  towards  the  house.  So  vivid 
was  the  sense  of  her  presence  that  he  almost  thought  he 
saw  her  and  himself  running  hand-in-hand  together  again 
down  the  road.  .  .  By  that  oak  he  had  picked  her  up  in 
his  arms.  .  .  and  he  wondered  at  the  human-  mind  which 
can  find  torture  and  joy  in  the  one  recollection. 


moment  he  doubted  that 
it  could  be  true. 
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'  ■px RIVING  into  the  courtyard,  he  told  the  man  to  wait, 
*-^  and  knocked  at  the  great  central  door.  An  orderly 
admitted  him  and  took  him  to  a  nurse,  who  offered  to  lead 
him  to  the  wing  occupied  by  Lord  and  Lady  Durwent. 
With  wondering  eyes  he  glanced  at  the  transformation 
of  the  rooms  once  so  familiar  to  him.  There  were  beds 
even  in  the  halls,  and  everywhere  soldiers  in  hospital- 
hlue  were  combining  in  a  cheerful  noise  which  was  sufflcient 
indication  that  their  convalescence  was  progressing  favor- 
ably. In  the  music-room  a  local  concert  party  (including 
I  he  organist  who  had  tried  to  teach  Elise  the  piano)  were 
s;iving  an  entertainment,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
themselves  and  the  patients. 

The  nurse  led  him  upstairs  and  knocked  at  a  door. 
On  receiving  a  summons  to  enter  she  went  in,  and  a 
moment  later  emerged  again. 

"Will  ycu  please  go  in?"  she  said. 

Thanking  her  for  her  trouble,  Selwyn  stepped  into  the 
room,  which  was  lit  only  by  the  light  from  a  log-fire,  beside 
which  Lord  Durwent  and  his  wife  were  seated.  Lady 
Durwent,  who  had  just  come  from  her  nightly  grand- 
duchess  parade  of  the  patients,  was  busying  herself  with 
her  knitting  and  was  in  obvious  good  spirits.  Lord 
Durwent  rose  as  Selwyn  entered,  and  the  good  lady  drama- 
tically dropped  her  knitting  on  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Selwyn!"  she  exclaimed;  "this  is  an  unexpected 
fileasure!" 

The  American  bowed  cordially  over  her  proffered  hand, 
l)Ut  when  he  turned  to  acknowledge  the  old  nobleman's 
greeting  he  was  struck  silent.  No  tree  withered  by  a  frost 
iver  showed  its  hurt  more  clearly  than  did  Lord  Durwent. 
Although  he  stood  erect  in  body,  and  summoned  the  gentle 
courtesy  which  was  inseparable  from  his  nature,  his  whole 
bearing  was  as  of  one  whom  life  has  cut  across  the  face  with 
a  knotted  whip,  leaving  an  open  cut.  He  had  thought  to 
live  his  days  in  the  seclusion  of  Roselawn,  but  destiny  had 
spared  him  nothing. 

"Have  you  had  dinner?"  asked  Lord  Durwent.  "We 
ue  strictly  rationed,  but  I  think  the  larder  still  holds 
something  for  a  welcome  guest." 

"Isn't  the  war  dreadful?"  said  Lady  Durwent  gustily. 

"I  had  something  to  eat  at  the  inn,"  said  Selwyn,  "so 
I       I  hope  you  won't  bother  about  me." 

The  older  man  was  going  to  press  his  hospitality  further, 
but  as  it  was  obvious  from  the  American's  manner  that  he 
iiad  come  for  a  special  purpose,  he  merely  indicated  a  chair 
near  the  fire. 

"You  move  stiffly,"  he  said.     "Have  you  been  wounded? 

"Yes,"  said  Selwyn,  continuing  to  stand,  "but  there  are 
no  ill  effects,  luckily.  Lord  Durwent,  I  came  from  London 
to-day  to  speak  about  your  son  Dick." 

A  T  THE  sound  of  the  name  Lady  Durwent  checked  a 
-^*-  violent  sob,  which  was  of  double  inspiration — grief  for 
her  son  and  pity  for  her  own  pride.  Her  husband  showed 
no  sign  that  he  had  heard,  but  ran  his  hand  slowly  down 
her  arm  of  his  chair. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Selwyn  became  conscious 
of  her  presence.  Elise  had  come  noiselessly  into  the  room 
and  was  standing  in  the  shadows.  She  came  slowly  to- 
wards him. 

"Is  it  necessary,"  she  said,  with  an  imperious  tilt  of  her 
head,  "to  talk  of  my  brother?  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened." 

By  the  firelight  he  saw  that  only  less  noticeably  than  in 
her  father's  case,  she  too  had  been  stricken.  Her  rich- 
hued  beauty,  which  had  become  so  intense  with  her 
spiritual  development,  bore  the  marks  of  silent  agony. 
1  ji  her  eyes  there  was  pain. 

"Without  wishing  to  appear   discourteous,"  said  Lord 
Durwent,  "I  think  my  daughter  is  right.     My  family  has 
beyn  one  that  always  put  honor  first.  .    .    .  My 
-on   Malcolm  maintained  that  tradition  to  the 
ind.     My  younger  son  broke  it.  .  . 
And  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  our 
title  becomes  extinct  with  my  death. 
If  you  don't  mind,  we  would  rather 
not  speak  of  the  matter 
further." 

"He  was  .such  a  kind 
boy  —  they  both  were," 
sobbed  Lady  Durwent  in 
an  enveloping  hysteria, 
"and  so  devoted  to  their  ,4< 

mother." 

Putting  Elise  gently  to 
line  side,  Selwyn  faced  her 
father. 

"Lord     Durwent "     he 
said,  "I  was  with  your  son 
when  he  was  killed.     In  the  long  line  of 
our  family,  sir,  not  one  has  died  more 
L'loriously." 

Lord  Durwent's  hands  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
md  Lady  Durwent  looked  wildly  up  through  her 
'  cars.     Elise  stood  pale  and  motionless. 

"It  is  true,"  said  Selwyn.     "I  tell  you — " 

"There  is  nothing,"  said. the  older  man — "there 
■  an  be  nothing  for  you  to  tell  that  would  make  our 
:hamo,iny  \hr-\<--       Mysor  was  shot — " 
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"Lord  Durwent — " 

" —  shot  for  disgracing  his  uniform.  That  he  was  brave 
or  fearless  at  the  end  cannot  alter  that  truth." 

"Elise!"  Selwyn  turned  from  Lord  Durwent,  and  his 
clenched  hands  were  stretched  supplicatingly  towards  her. 
"Your  brother  was  not  shot  by  the  British.  He  was  killed 
as  he  went  out  alone  and  in  the  open  against  the  German 
machine-guns." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  Lord  Durwent  half  rose  from 
his  chair.  "Why  do  you  bring  such  rumors?  What 
proof  is  there — " 

"Would  I  come  here  at  this  time,"  said  Selwyn  desper- 
ately, "with  rumors?  Do  you  think  I  have  so  little  sym- 
pathy for  what  you  must  feel.  I  saw  your  son  killed,  sir. 
It  was  in  the  early  morning,  and  he  went  to  his  death  as 
you  would  have  had  him  go.  .  .  As  you  know  he  did  go, 
Elise.  .  .  " 

IN  A  voice  that  shook  with  feeling  Selwyn  told  of  the 
fight  for  the  bridge — how  Dick  and  Mathews,  who  had 
saved  him,  reached  the  Americans  — of  the  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fighting — how  the  groom  had  guarded  his 
young  master — the  impending  disaster — and  the  death  of 
Dick. 

"It  meant  more  than  just  our  lives,"  he  concluded,  in  a 
silence  so  acute  that  the  crackling  of  the  logs  startled  the 
air  like  pistol  shots,  "for  as  Dick  fell  we  swept  forward  and 
gained  the  brushwood.  Less  than  three  hours  afterwards 
the  French  arrived,  and  largely  by  f  he  use  of  that  bridge  a 
heavy  counter-attack  was  launched.  We  buried  Dick 
where  he  fell.  .  .  and.  Lord  Durwent,  it  is  not  often  that 
men  weep.  The  French  general,  to  whom  the  tank  officer 
had  made  his  report,  pinned  this  on  your  son's  breast  and 
then  gave  it  to  me  to  have  it  forwarded  to  you.  He  asked 
me  to  convey  his  message:  'That  the  soil  of  France  was 
richer  for  having  taken  so  brave  a  man  to  its  heart'." 

He  handed  a  medal  of  the  croix  de  guerre  to  Lord  Dur- 
went, who  held  it  for  several  moments  in  the  palm  o^  his 
hand.  From  the  distant  parts  of  the  house  came  the  noise 
of  singing  soldiers,  and  a  gust  of  wind  rattled  the  windows 
as  it  blew  about  the  great  old  mansion.  Elise  had  not 
moved,  but  through  her  tears  an  overwhelming  triumph 
was  shining. 

"And  Mathews?"  asked  Lord  Durwent  slowly. 

"We  found  him  after  the  attack,"  the  American  answered 
"He  must  have  dragged  himself  several  yards  after  he  had 
been  hit,  and  was  lying  unconscious  with  his  hand  stretched 
out  to  touch  Dick's  boot.  Have  you  heard  nothing  from 
him,  sir?" 

"Nothing." 

AGAIN  there  was  a  silence  fraught  with  such  intensity 
that  Selwyn  thought  the  very  beating  of  his  pulses 
could  be  heard.  At  last  Lord  Durwent  rose,  and  with  an 
air  of  deepest  respect,  placed  the  medal  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife.  Her  theatricalism  was  mute  in.  a  sorrow  that  was 
free  from  shame. 

"Captain  Selwyn,"  said  Lord  Durwent,  "we  shall  never 
forget." 

Feeling  that  his  presence  was  making  the  situation  only 
the  more  acute,  Selwyn  pleaded  the  excuse  of  the  waiting 
horse  to  hasten  his  departure. 

"But  you  will  stay  here  for  the  night?"  said  Lady  Dur- 
went. 
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"No — thank  you  very  much.  I  have  left  my  haver- 
sack at  the  inn,  and,  besides,  I  must  catch  the  7.45  train 
to  London  in  the  morning  to  keep  an  important  appoint- 
ment.    Good-night,  Lady  Durwent." 

Amidst  subdued  but  earnest  good  wishes  from  the  peer 
and  his  wife,  he  wished  them  good-bye  and  turned  to 
Elise. 

"Good-night,"  he  said,  his  face  flaming  suddenly  red. 

"Good-night,"  she  answered,  taking  his  proffered  hand. 

"I  shall  go  with  you,"  said  Lord  Durwent. 

The  two  men  walked  through  the  corridors,  which  were 
growing  quieter  as  the  night  advanced,  and  with  another 
exchange  of  farewells,  Selwyn  went  out  into  the  dark. 

pjE  WAS  weak  from  the  ordeal  through  which  he  had 
A  i-  passed,  and  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  bordering 
on  exhaustion.  He  called  to  the  sleeping  driver,  who  in 
turn  roused  the  horse  from  a  similar  condition,  but  just 
as  the  wheels  grinding  on  the  gravel  were  opposite  him, 
Selwyn  heard  the  door  open  and  the  rustle  of  skirts. 
"Austin!"  she  cried,  running  through  the  dark. 
He  almost  stumbled  as  he  went  towards  her,  and  caught 
her  arms  in  his  hands. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  go,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "with- 
out saying  thanks.  If  Boy-blue  had  really  been  shot  as 
they  said,  I — I — " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  clasping  his  hand, 
pressed  it  twice  to  her  burning  lips. 

"Elise,"  he  cried  brokenly — but  she  had  freed  herself 
and  was  making  for  the  door. 

No  longer  weary,  but  with  every  artery  of  his  body  on 
fire  with  uncontrollable  love  for  her,  he  intercepted  the 
girl.  "Elise,"  he  cried,  "I  thought  I  could  go  from  here 
and  carry  my  heart-hunger  with  me — but  now  I  can't.  .  . 
I  can't  do  it." 

"You  went  away  to  America."  Her  flashing  eyes  held 
his  in  a  burning  reproach.  "You  did  not  need  me  then — 
and  you  don't  now." 

"But.  .  .  You  didn't  care?  You  never  came  back  to 
the  hospital,  and  I  wrote  to  you  every  day.  Tell  me,  Elise, 
did  you  really  care.  .  .  .a  little?" 

"Yes.  I  did.  More  than  I  would  admit  to  myself. 
But  you  didn't.  All  you  could  think  of  was  going  back 
to  America." 

"But,  my  dearest — "  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  a 
tumultuous  joy — "if  I  had  only  known.  There  was  so 
much  work  for  me  to  do  in  America — " 

"You  will  always  have  work  to  do.     You  don't  need  me. 
I  shouldn't  have  come  out  to-night.     Please  let  me  go." 
"Then  you  don't  care — now?" 

"No.  You  have  your  work  to  do  still.  You  said  your- 
self that  we  come  of  different  worlds" — 

"Elise,  my  dear" — he  caught  her  hands  in  his  and  forced 
her  towards  him — "what  does  that  matter— what  can  any 
thing  matter  when  we  need  each  other  so  much?  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  you — not  as  much  as  when  we  first  met  — 
but  with  yourhelp,  dear  heart,  I'll  start  again.  We  can 
do  so  much  together.  Elise— I  hardly  know  what  I  am 
saying.  .  .but  you  do  understand,  don't  you?  I  can't 
live  without  you.  Tell  me  that  you  still  care  a  little.  .  .  . 
tell  me.  ..." 

Her  hands  were  pressed  against  his  coat,  forcing  him 
away  from  her,  when,  with  a  strange  little  cry,  she  nestled 
into  his  arms  and  hid  her  face  against  his  breast. 

For  a  moment  he  doubted  that  it  could  be  true,  and  then 

a  feeling  of  infinite  tenderness  swept  everything  else  aside. 

It  was  not  a  time  for  words  or  hot  caresses  to  declare  his 

passion.  .  .  .  He  stooped  down  and  pres-sed  his  lips  against 

her  hair  in  silent  reverence.     She  was  his.  .  .  This  woman 

against  his  breast,  this  girl  whose  being  held  the  mystery 

and  the  charm  of  life,  was  his.    The  arms  that  held 

to  him  pressed  more  tightly,  as  if  jealous  of  the  years 

they  hadbeen  robbed  of  her. 

"I  must  go  in,"  she  whispered 
He  led  her  to  the  door,  her  hand  in  his,  but 
though  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  embrace  and 
give  his  lips  the  sweet  intoxica- 
tion that  they  craved,  he  knew 
instinctively  that  her  surrender 
was  so  spiritual  a  thing  that  he 
must  accept  it  as  the  gift  of  an 
unopened  spirit  flower. 

"Good-night,  dear."  She 
paused  at  the  door.  .  .then 
raised  her  face  to  his. 

Their  lips  met   in   the  first 


"■"pHE  following  Saturday  Scl- 


Lord   Durwent   held   it   for  sevoral   moments  in   the  palm  of   his   hand. 


wyn  met  Elise  at  Watcrlr 
and  with  her  hand  on  hi.s  arm 
they  walked  through  London's 
happy  streets. 

it  was  9th  November. 
News  had  come  that  the  Germans  had  en- 
tered the  French  lines  to  receive  the  armistice 
terms,  and  hard  on  that  was  the  ofiicial  report 
that  the  German  Emf)eror  had  abdicated. 
London,  great  London,  whose  bosom  had  8U»- 
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JEFF  CRANE 
late  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  ami 
presently  outside  boss 
Company,   sat   on   the 
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of  the  Foxcroft  Mining 
upper  verandah  of  the 
General  Wolfe  Hotel  in  Bramhope,  chair  tilted 
against  the  wall,  feet  elevated  to  the  top  of  tho 
guarding  rail,  eyes  closed,  hands  clasped  behind 
his  short-cropped  head.  From  the  verandah,  with  open 
eyes,  one  might  behold  most  of  what  was  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting in  the  public  life  of  the  town.  To  the  left  was  the 
town  main  street,  a  kind  of  local  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue  rolled  into  one;  there  were  its  trade  emporiums, 
barber's  shop,  movie  picture  palace,  the  rival  hotel.  To 
the  right  was  the  road  that  led  to  the  lake,  and  golfers  and 
fishermen  and  the  swell  bunch  that  had  summer  places  on 
the  shore,  wherein  they  endured  the  torturing  attentions  of 
mosquito  and  black  fly  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  swag- 
ger about  their  "shore  cottage,"  had  to  come  this  way  to 
reach  the  world  of  affairs.  Opposite  the  hotel  was  the 
railway  station.  Already  the  promenaders  had  begun  to 
appear,  the  girls  radiant  in  their  finest  splendors,  the  men 
in  the  prideful  discomfort  of  smart  clothes.  Jeff,  however, 
was  not  interested  in  any  of  them.  He  did  not  care  what 
was  going  on  for  he  was  busy  with  engrossing  thoughts. 
He  wished  he  was  a  millionaire.  Hitherto  he  had  cared 
little  for  money,  and  there  had  been  times  when  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  born  with  a  tincture  of  tight- 
wad blood  in  his  veins.  He  had  been  "broke"  in  many 
places  on  the  world's  surface,  but  it  had  rarely  worried 
him.  There  are  few  places  on  the  map  where  a  man,  with 
mind  to  work,  cannot  get  a  ' 

place  to  sleep  in  and  suffici- 
ent nourishment  to  exist  up- 
on, and  it  had  never  been 
Jeff's  ill-luck  to  bump  up 
against  any  of  them.  He 
wasn't  exactly  worried  to- 
day, but  he  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  be  a  millionaire — 
not  a  multi-millionaire,  but 
just  a  respectable,  modest, 
upright,  millionaire.  This 
yearning  had  not  sprung 
from  avariciousness,  but 
from  a  practical  source.  He 
had  spent  the  afternoon  shop- 
ping in  the  delightful  com- 
pany of  Ann  Moore,  the  girl 
he  was  to  marry  in  a  short 
time.  They  had  looked  over 
Jeff's  little  home  on  the  Par- 
adise' Corners  hillside,  and 
while  Jeff  thought  it  the 
dandiest  kind  of  a  place  for  a 
single  man,  it  did  not  fit  in 
with  his  ideas  now  that  he 
had  come  to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  married  man,  or 
one  about  to  be  married. 
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nificent  table  with  an  extension  arrangement  to  it,  so  thai 
it  might  begin  with  just  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .leff,  one  at  each 
end,  and  not  too  far  away  from  each  other,  and  expand  as 
needed  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  or,  as  the 
facetious  furniture  man  slyly  hinted,  as  the  family  growth 
made  necessary. 

Jeff  felt  like  breaking  the  chap's  block  over  the  joke, 
but  Ann  took  it  with  an  air  of  frigid  unconsciousness  that 
made  the  jokesmith  feel  somewhat  abashed.  Then  Jeff 
slept  on  a  creaky  old  wooden  bed,  that  used  to  belong  to 
Noah,  a  corking  good  bed  when  you  understood  it,  but 
whose  slats  had  a  way  of  dropping  out  with  a  bang  on 
winter  nights  when  the  temperature  was  about  30  below. 
The  packing  case  that  served  for  a  dressing  table  might 
be  all  right  for  a  man,  but  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  thing  for  a 
lady  to  put  her  rings  and  hairpins  on.  And  the  looking 
glass  was  open  to  criticism.  If  you  looked  at  yourself  on 
the  right  side  of  it  it  made  you  appear  to  have  a  severe 
attack  of  mumps,  while  the  left  showed  you  haggard  and 
attenuated  as  the  late  Dr.  Tanner  must  have  been  after  his 
six  weeks'  fast.  There  had  to  be  a  superfine  brass  bed, 
a  dressing-table  and  wash-stand,  and  they  found  just  the 
right  thing — oh,  a  dandy!  white  maple.     When  these  l^st 


purchases  had  Ijeen 
made  Ann  said  she 
thought  that  was 
about  all,  but  Jeff  had  notions  about  a  spare  room. 
If  they  hadn't  a  spare  room  they'd  feel  measly 
cheap  when  any  of  Ann's  friends  came  out  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  if  they  could  not  say: 

"Oh,  but  we  can't  hear  of  you  going  home  to- 
Inconvenience?    Not     the     least.     There's     the 
spare  room  all  ready."     And  Ann  would  be  able  to  show  it 
off  with  pride. 


night. 
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JEFF  had  suddenly  become 
^  thunderingly  critical.  The 
stove  had  before  been  a  cork- 
ing good  stove,  nothing 
showy,  but  up  to  its  business. 
True  it  had  a  crack  across 
the  top,  one  had  to  be  expert 
to  lift  the  lids,  its  linings  re- 
sembled the  interior  of  a 
hard  whisky  drinker,  and 
there  was  a  wound  in  the 
back  of  the  oven  through 
which  daylight  could  be 
seen.  Ann,  who  was  an 
artist  in  pies  and  biscuit  and 
cake,  thought  with  Jeff  there 
ought  to  be  a  new  stove.  So 
they  had  bought  one— a 
peach,  with  polished  steel 
trimmings  and  all  sorts  of 
handy  contrivances  about  it. 
Then  the  sitting-room  jar- 
red Jeff's  lately  refined 
sensibilities.  There  was  a 
table  in  it  that  looked  as  if 
Adam  had  made  it,  and  the 
chairs — four  of  them — were 
of  four  distinct  periods  in 
chair-making,  and  in  no 
case  did  the  four  legs  of  any 
one  of  them  match.  There 
had  to  be  a  proper  dining- 
room  suite,  and  he  had  his 
way.     They  bought  a  mag- 
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He  spent  a  pleasant  day  shopping  in  the  delichtfol  company  of  Ann  More,  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  in  a  short  time. 


NN  kicked  quite  a  bit  about  this  extravagance. 
Friends  would  understand  that  they  could  not  furnish 
all  the  rooms  they'd  like  right  off,  but  on  this  one  point 
Jeff  was  like  flint  and  bought  another  bed,  not  so  swell  as 
the  first,  and  a  trim  little  suite  to  go  with  it.  Ann  said 
he  was  a  spendthrift,  and  kissed  him  when  the  shopman's 
back  was  turned. 

After  the  Scarth  affair,  when  Jeff  chased  the  absconding 
assistant  of  the  Foxcroft  Mining  Company  in  his  plane, 
nailed  him  and  brought  him  back  in  triumph  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  negotiable  securities  he 
was  making  away  with,  young  Foxcroft  had  insisted  on 
paying  up  something,  as  he  called  it,  to  pay  for  wear  and 
tear  of  the  airplane,  the  airman's  bus  fee,  and  juice  for  the 
machine. 

Jeff  had  kicked  a  bit  when  the  thousand  dollar  cheque 
was  slipped  him,  and  young  Foxcroft  had  delivered  a 
lecture  to  him  on  personal  finance,  he  being  newly-married 
and  therefore  an  expert. 

"Don't  you  be  a  dashed 
fool  about  money,  Jeff,  boy. 
Though  you're  an  airman 
.  you've  got  to  come  down  to 
solid  earth  now  you're  going 
to  be  married."  he  had  .said. 
"Marriage  means  money 
among  otherthings." 

"It's  all  right  to  be  without 
it  when  you  don't  want  it 
but  its  plumb  hell  to  want  it 
and  be  without.  And  you'll 
be  amazed  to  find  out  what  a 
lot  of  things  a  woman  wants. 
Grab  off  all  you  can  in  a 
square  way,  and  the  world'U 
think  you're  the  deuce  of  a 
smart  chap.  It  thinks  no- 
thing about  what  it  gets  for 
nothing,  and  rates  you  ac- 
cording to  your  price." 

Jeff  thought  there  might 
be  a  lot  in  the  advice,  so  he 
pocketed  the  thousand,  and 
swore  an  oath  to  grab  off  all 
he  could  as  he  went  through 
life,  and  straightway  lent 
twenty  to  a  bum  whom  he 
knew  would  die  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  repayment.  To- 
gether with  the  thousand, 
Foxcroft  had  found  a  billet 
for  him  in  the  mines,  a  billet 
in  which  he  would  neither 
have  to  make  up  time-sheets 
nor  pound  a  typewriter.  Jeff 
was  to  be  outside  man  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Glenn, 
the  general  manager,  and 
here  he  was  in  his  element. 
He  had  sound  knowledge  of 
the  practical  working  of  the 
pits,  and,  while  no  profes- 
sional engineer,  he  knew 
more  about  mining  and 
handling  men  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  diploma'd  chaps 
floating  round.  And  with  the 
glory  of  promotion  came  a 
very  tidy  salary,  so  much  so 
that  Jeff  had  felt  the  reason- 
ableness of  adding  a  room 
and  doing  some  modernising 
to  the  interior  of  the  home 
place.  When  he  had  started 
out  on  this  expenditure  ram- 
page he  had  in  his  jeans 
something  like  fourteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  now  took 
from  his  pocket  a  wallet  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  in 
severe  training,  and  opened 
his  eyes.  He  had  just  thirty- 
six  dollars  left,  beside  some 
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oose  metal  stuff  in  his    trousers    pocl<ets.  Still,    every- 

;hing   was   paid   for — house   alterations,  purchasing  bills. 

*Ann  had  talked  to  him  very  wisely  about  bills  and  debt, 

sfie    wanted    nothing    they    could  not  pay  for,  and  what 

they   couMn't   pay   for   she  didn't  want. 

Jeff  put  the  money  back  into  the  wallet  with  the  sus- 
picion of  a  sigh — not  because  so  much  of  the  original  wad 
had  gone,  but  because  there  was  not  more  to  send  after  it. 
That's  why  he  wished  he  was  a  millionaire. 


JEFF  put  his  feet  down,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  looked  up 
^  toward  the  hill-top  reflectively.  After  the  shopping 
Ann  had  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  some  kind  about  a 
bazaar  up  at  one  of  the  Church  rooms,  hence  his  loneliness. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  high  delight  over  what  they  had 
acquired,  Jeff  was  not  so  satisfied.  His  appetite  had  been 
whetted,  and  he  wanted  more.  What  they  had  was  all 
right,  and  that  dining  room,  with  the  table  and  six  chairs 
two  Morris  chairs,  and  that  peach  of  a  sideboard,  with 
about  an  acre  of  bevelled  looking-glass  in  it,  would  be 
some  room,  still—.  Oh,  darn  it!  what  was  home  without 
a  piano?  When  Ann's  friends  or  some  of  your  own  pals 
dropped  in  and  wanted  to  sing  hymns  on  Sunday  night, 
or  let  go  at  "There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding"  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  you  hadn't  a  piano!  Wouldn't  you 
feel  the  poor  skate?  Of  course  you  might  get  a  gramo- 
phone and  that  would  cost  less,  but  a  gramophone  wasn't 
the  same  thing. 

It  might  be  all  right  if  the  girl  you  had  married  couldn't 
play  a  piano,  but  Ann  was  a  bit  of  a  star  on  the  keys. 
After  she  had  gone  up  to  the  Church  Jeff  had  rambled  into 
the  piano  shop,  taking  with  him  an  expert  friend,  and  they 
had  set  eyes  on  a  piano,  not  a  common,  ordinary  box  of 
whistles,  but  the  real  goods.  As  the  expert  tried  it,  the 
music  seemed  heavenly  to  Jeff,  and  his  heart  fairly  ached 
to  posse.ss  it. 

Five  hundred  dollars  cash,  with  a  shaving  off  in  the 
discount  way,  five-fifty  on  the  instalment  plan,  what  Jeff 
liked  down,  and  so  much  a  week  or  month— just  a  trifle 
like  odd  cigarette  money.  The  dealer  would  have  it 
inside  Jeff's  domicile  within  a  few  hours  of  the  order. 
It  was  a  stiff  temptation,  but  there  could  be  nothing 
doing.  Ann  and  he  had  made  the  compact  about  debt  and 
instalment-plan  stuff,  and  when  it  came  to  wisdom  she  had 
Solomon,  that  sap-headed  bigamist,  beaten  to  a  limp 
frazzle.  When  Jeff  had  acceded  to  her  fine  principles  it 
had  seemed  easy,  but  now  when  the  application  of  them 
had  to  be  made  it  wasn't  half  the  cinch  he  had  thought  it 
would  be.  Then,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  the  piano,  the 
dealer,  and  the  expert,  and  loafed  along  the  street  toward 
the  hotel,  he  got  another  hard  jolt  over  the  thin  armor- 
plate  of  his  wallet.  Before  a  hardware  store  was  a  bunch 
of  folks,  and  of  course  Jeff  had  to  take  a  squint.  In  the 
big  window  was  a  machine  of  some  kind,  a  machine  worked 
by  a  motor.  When  the  motor  got  fussing  it  operated 
machinery  that  ran  a  washing-machine.  There  it  was 
doing  things  right  before  your  eyes,  motor,  machinery, 
soapy  water,  dirty  clothes,  and  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment that  was  beating  the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes  or  drown- 
ing it  out  to  beat  Sam  Hill.  By  the  side  of  this  marvellous 
machine  was  a  young  lady,  seated  on  a  chair,  reading  a 
novel,  apparently  taking  as  much  notice  of  the  machine  as 
of  the  gaping  bunch  outside  the  window.  She  had  on  a 
satiny-looking  skirt,  a  fancy  shirt-waist,  several  sparkling 
rings,  and  looked  as  if  she  was  all  primped  up  for  the 
minister's  call.  Then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wonder 
machine,  was  a  washtub  of  the  old  era,  sitting  on  a  couple 
of  old  chairs.  It  was  filled  with  dirty  water  and  dirty 
clothes,  and  a  woman,  perspiring,  with  hair  tumbled  about 
her  face,  her  dingy  clothes  soap  and  water  splashed,  was 
rubbing  away  at  the  clothes  on  a  rubbing  board,  every 
now  and  again  stopping  to  get  her  breath,  put  her  hand  to 
her  side,  and  straighten  up  her  bent  figure.  She  seemed 
to  be  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion.  There  was  a  huge 
placard  at  the  back  of  the  exhibit, 

"Husbands!    Which  do  you  wish  your  wife  to  be?" 
Only    $75!  !  OR  Only    a    work-worn    wife!" 
This  means  you!  !  !  !  !" 

'T'HE  finger  of  a  persistent-looking  man  from  the  placard 
A  looked  right  at  Jeff  Crane,  his  index  finger  as  if  it  had 
been  the  barrel  of  a  pistol. 

Jeff  now  saw  his  Ann,  laboring  in  back-broken  fashion 
over  the  wash-tub,  her  beautiful  face  flushed,  her  fine  hair 
awry,  her  dress  water  and  soap  splashed.  Would  any  man 
with  a  heart  in  his  bosom  suffer  his  wife  to  do  that  brutally 
slogging  work  for  want  of  a  measly  seventy-five  dollars? 
The  man  who  would  wasn't  a  man.  How  could  a  fellow 
with  any  kind  of  proper  feeling  sleep  at  night  when  he 
thought  his  poor  wife  might  have  been  wearing  a  peekaboo 
waist  and  satin  skirt  and  slippers,  reading  a  novel  while  the 
wash  was  being  done  by  a  machine,  and  he  had  allowed 
her  to  wash  clothes  with  her  own  fair  hands?  Jeff  was  so 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  women  since 
clothes  were  first  washed  that  he  was  inside  the  shop  almost 
before  he  knew  he  was  starting.  Then  thought  of  his 
finances  and  the  agreement  with  Ann  a-ssailed  him,  and  he 
fled  out  about  as  fast.  Why  wasn't  he  a  millionaire? 
But  he  would  buy  it    later  on.     Of  course  there  was  a 
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There  was  his  prey  with  his  head  bent  down  on  his  chest.      Then   it  was   raised  and  Jeff  saw,  not   the  sallow   face  and  slant 

eyes  of  the  amilins  Chink,  bat  the  Tisatre  of  Pemberton. 


slew  of  expenses  coming,  and  no  thousand  dollar  cheques 
to  help  out.  There  were  other  things  to  buy,  kitchen 
fittings  and  the  like,  then  there  would  be  the  wedding  and 
honeymoon,  and  a  man  couldn't  get  after  the  last  items  in  a 
picayune  way.  He'd  got  to  earn  money,  and  quite  a 
wad  of  it,  and  quick  too.  With  this  decision  arrived  at  he 
got  to  his  feet,  lit  another  cigarette  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street  in  which  the  crowd  was  thickening,  sug- 
gesting the  coming  of  the  evening  mail  train.  Then  his 
eyes  were  attracted  to  a  man  with  a  big  paste  pail  in  his 
hand,  a  long  brush  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  wallet  of  pla- 
cards by  his  side.  He  paused  at  the  station  wall  and  began 
to  stick  a  bill  up.  It  was  not  a  very  big  bill,  and  the  print 
of  its  detailed  announcement  was  not  decipherable,  even 
to  Jeff's  keen  eyes,  from  across  the  street,  but  the  headline 
was  in  large  letters.     The  latfer  ran, 

"$2,500    REWARD" 

It  took  Jeff  about  three  seconds  to  rush  through  the 
room  at  the  back  of  the  verandah,  down  the  stairs,  through 
the  lobby,  and  across  the  street.  The  bill  set  forth  that 
whereas  some  person  or  persons  had  broken  into  the 
premises  of  the  Silver  Domino  Mining  Company,  of 
Bramhope,  and  had  stolen  therefrom  four  bars  of  silvee, 
the  said  company  would  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  person  whose  information  should 
lead  to  the  capture  and  conviction  of  the  said  thief  or 
thieves.  Jeff  read  the  bill  most  carefully  twice,  then,  re- 
turning to  his  verandah  eyrie,  began  to  reflect  that  while  a 
man   might  not,   by  wishing,  become  a  millionaire,   he 


might,  if  he  was  smart  and  lucky  and  hustling  in  a  detec- 
tive way,  become  the  possessor  of  a  nice  little  round  sum 
like  twenty-five  hundred  bucks,  which  is  a  help  on  the 
longer  way.  Rockefeller  says  the  way  to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire is  to  copper  the  first  thousand  by  saving.  Still 
the  main  point  is  getting  it,  and  Jeff  thought  he'd  as  much 
chance  as  the  next  man.  The  piano,  to  his  optimistic 
thought  came  nearer;  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  motor  of 
the  washing  machine  purring  in  his  back  kitchen.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars!  Where  was  the  nefarious  scoundrel 
who,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  Jeff  in  the  shining  light  of  a 
great  opportunity?  He  might  be  in  that  bunch  surging 
now  along  the  street.  Twenty-five  hundred!  Robbed 
from  a  suffering  multi-millionaire  corporation  who'd  been 
making  money  hand  over  fist  these  big  silver  days!  Jeff 
didn't  care  two  cents  for  the  company,  its  sorrows,  its 
yearnings  for  the  criminal,  but  that  wad  of  money  would 
be  thunderingly  useful.  He  called  to  a  passing  waiter- 
boy. 

"Ginger  ale!"  he  demanded.  "Two  ginger  ales  and  two 
glasses!"  The  lad  brought  the  order,  Jeff  opened  tlie  two 
bottles,  and  handed  a  foaming  glass  to  the  grinning  lad. 

"Here's  to  Crime!  Drink  hearty,  son!"  and  they  quaffed 
the  peppercorn  pi  us  beverage. 

OF  COURSE,   grumbled   Jeff  a  little  later,   it  being 
Saturday  evening,  and  all  seemingly  clear  till  Monday 
morning  for  Ann  and  himself,  something  had  to  happen. 
He  had  hardly  downed  his  beverage  before  he  saw  Ann 
Conlinited  on  page  51 
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Hu|J^o  Stinnes  Boss  of  Germany 

A  Colorful  Sketch  of  the  Man  Who  More  Than  Any  Other  Has 
Germany  and  Germany' s  Future  in  the  Hollow  of  His  Hand. 

By  EUGENE  S.  BOGGER. 


Hungarian  Government  Reactionary 

Former  Hungarian  Minister  Says  That  the  Present  Cabinet  is 
Composed  of  Those  Who  Urged  on  the  War. 

By    COUNT    MICHAEL    KAROLY. 


HUGO  STINNES  is  one  of  the  unleash- 
ed forces  of  Germany,  and  Germany 
evidently  knows  it: 

"We  will  not  be  responsible  for  what- 
ever Herr  Stinnes  may  say,"  the  German 
Government  had  warned  the  conference 
when  the  German  magnate  was  invited  to 
attend  its  sessions  as  an  expert.  Appar- 
ently his  Government  knew  Stinnes  and 
was  fearful  of  the  result  when  he  should 
open  up.  And  Stinnes  ran  true  to  form. 
Most  of  the  delegates  spoke  sitting,  we 
are  told,  but  when  Stinnes's  turn  came, 
he  rose,  banged  the  table  and  shouted, 
"I  rise  because  I  want  to  look  the  person 
I  am  talking  to  in  the  face."  He  then 
proceeded  to  tell  the  Allies  that  they  would 
not  get  the  German  coal  they  demanded 
even  if  they  stationed  "niggers"  at  the 
mouth  of  every  pit.  Finally  his  speech 
became  so  insolent  in  tone  that  he  was 
rebuked  by  the  chairman,  which  caused 
him  to  moderate  somewhat.  His  actions 
at  this  meeting  seem  to  furnish  an  index 
to  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  said  to 
be  the  virtual  ruler  of  Germany  to-day, 
"with  a  power  hardly  inferior  in  substance, 
if  invested  with  much  less  glamor,  than 
that  of  his  late  unlamented  predecessor, 
Wilhelm  the  Last."  Aggressive,  dynamic, 
the  possessor  of  great  wealth  and  appar- 
ently controlling  practically  every  indus- 
try worth  while  in  Germany,  he  goes  on 
his  imperious  way  running  things  with  a 
high  hand.  Eugene  S.  Bagger,  writing  of 
the  unique  figure  in  the  New  York  Times, 
has  this  to  say: 

He  is  king;  he  is  more  than  that;  he 
is  a  whole  college  or  chapter  of  kings  rolled 
into  one.  He  is  coal  king,  railroad  king, 
steamship  king,  lumber  king,  wood-pulp 
king,  celluloid  king,  newspaper  king.  He 
is  also  a  deputy  to  the  new  German  Diet, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  German 
People's  party.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  party  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  member  of 
Standard  Oil.  He  does  not  belong  to  the 
party;  the  party  belongs  to  him.  Nominal- 
ly he  is  a  member;  actually  he  is  "It." 

Among  his  many  kingdoms  he  regards 
coal  the  most  important,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  reign.  "I  build  on  coal,"  he 
once  in  the  days  before  the  war  said  to  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent.  "From 
coal  you  go  (he  meant,  of  course,  "I  go") 
to  iron  and  steel,  and  then  to  various  in- 
dustries to  ships  and  commerce;  and  coal 
will  lead  you  to  forests,  to  wood-pulp,  and 
paper."  There  he  modestly  stopped, 
omitting  to  add,  "and  from  paper  to  news- 
paper"; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
even  then  he  had  in  mind  what  the  com- 
mand of  a  country's  paper  supply  implied. 
To-day  he  commands  the  paper  supply  of 
Germany;  he  owns  forests  and  mills;  he 
owns  printing-presses;  he  owns  about  sixty 
dailies;  and  he  is  thus  majority  stock- 
holder, so  to  speak,  of  German  public 
opinion.  This  is  not  a  mere  way  of  speak- 
ing; the  People's  party  (the  National 
Liberal)  won  the  recent  elections  through 
and  by  Stinnes's  control  of  newspapers 
plus  the  unlimited  campaign  funds  put  up 
by  him. 


His  record  in  the  world-war  is  a  sinister 
one,  but  it  remained  unknown  outside  of 
the  cabal  of  generals  and  industrial  mag- 
nates until  in  February,  1919,  Herr  Erz- 
berger  told  the  National  Assembly  how  he 
had  removed  him  from  the  sphere  of  the 
Armistice  Commission  because  Stinnes  had 
been  mainly  responsible  for  the  spoliation 
of  Belgian  factories  and  because  he  had 
induced  General  Headquarters  to  order  the 
deportation  of  Belgian  workers. 

That  von  Bissing,  the  Governor-General 
of  Belgium,  carried  out  the  deportations 
virtually  under  Stinnes's  direction;  that 
the  destruction  of  workshops  and  whole- 
sale theft  of  machinery  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  were  suggested  by  him. 
These  revelations  were  recently  supple- 
mented by  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  who  reported  that  to-day  it  is  an 
open  secret  in  Germany  that  Stinnes  drew 
up  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  French 
coal-mines,  and  by  a  writer  in  L'Europe 
Nouvelle,  who  stated  Stinnes  had  bought 
up  for  28,000,000  francs  a  large  block  of 
Belgian  enterprises,  including  public  utili- 
ties,   coal-fields,    iron-mines    and    works. 

Stinnes  has  his  specific  way  of  dealing 
with  labor.  It  consists  partly  in  out- 
bidding the  demands  of  his  workers, 
partly  in  terrorizing  them  into  submission 
by  ruthlessly  administered  pressure  of  the 
complex  machinery  of  his  wealth.  He 
undermined  the  influence  of  trade-unions 
upon  his  employees  by  granting  larger 
increases  of  pay  than  were  asked  for,  and 
he  anticipated  the  demand  for  a  share  in 
management  by  cleverly  framed  conces- 
sions. With  strikes  going  on  everywhere 
else,  yet  there  are  no  strikes  in  Stinnes's 
establishments. 


THAT  the  present  Government  of 
Hungary  is  reactionary  and  composed 
of  men  who  were  the  loudest  shouters 
for  war  in  1914  is  the  charge  made  by 
Count  Karoly  in  the  Vienna  Arbeiter 
Zeitung. 

A  translation  of  his  article  reads  in 
part: 

The  castle  of  lies  erected  by  the  feudal 
clerical  gentry  of  Hungary,  who  have 
recently  represented  themselves  as  cru- 
saders, has  fallen  about  their  ears.  In  1914 
these  same  gentlemen  were  the  loudest 
shouters  in  favor  of  the  alleged  "compul- 
sory war." 

The  public  men  who  give  its  distinctive 
character  to  the  present  government  of 
Hungary  are  the  conservatives,  who  in 
1914  sat  upon  the  party  benches  and 
overbid  each  other  in  loud  demands  for 
war.  In  that  savage  choir  the  voice  of 
the  president  of  the  peace  delegation 
to  Neuilly,  Apponyi,  sang  high  C,  when 
he  greeted  the  announcement  in  the 
Budapest  Parliament  that  war  had  been 
declared  with  the  words:  "At  lastl" 
These  gentlemen  were  "bitter-enders" 
throughout  the  war.  They  stigmatized 
as  cowards  and  traitors  any  man  who 
tried  to  shorten  the  war,  who  advoc- 
cated  pacifist  ideals,  or  who  accepted 
Wilson's  fourteen  points.  The  only 
thought  they  had  was  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, if  only  their  own  power  might  be 
extended  for  a  single  hour. 

The  gentlemen  now  ruling  Hungary 
designate  their  reign  by  the  glorious 
title  of  a  Christian  Renaissance.  It  is 
a  reign  which  has  not  the  slightest  posi- 
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five  achievement  to  its  credit.  It  has 
busied  itself  solely  and  exclusively  in 
trying  to  make  the  October  and  March 
revolutions  responsible  for  all  the  evils 
which  the  present  political  leaders  brought 
upon  our  heads  when  they  started  the 
war  and  fought  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  so-called  continuity  of  the  old 
government,  which  is  so  much  talked 
about,  is  likewise  a  lie  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  The  present  govern- 
ment is  just  as  much  a  product  of  revo- 
lution as  any  other  government  since 
October,  1918.  In  order  to  have  legal 
continuity,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  reassemble  the  old  Parliament, 
if  only  for  a  single  session.] 

But  the  greatest  lie  and  the  greatest 
blasphemy  of  whiph  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  is  guilty  is  in  the 
employment  of  the  word  Christian. 
Christian  is  taken  as  the  opposite  of 
the  Red  Terror.  But  the  only  use  they 
know  of  the  evangel  of  brotherly  love, 
forgiveness,  and  poverty,  is  to  make 
them  objects  of  contempt.  For  ten 
months  vengeance  has  raged  without 
mercy.  Instead  of  succoring  the  poor 
and  assisting  the  helpless,  they  destroy 
them  by  famine  and  imprisonment.  All 
leaders  of  the  present  government,  from 
Horthy  down,  as  well  as  its  newspapers, 
have  vigorously  denied  the  existence  of  a 
White  Terror  raging  under  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  These  gentlemen  employed  every 
deception  and  falsehood  and  forgery  to 
mislead  the  Italian  and  English  labor 
delegations,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  The 
International  Trade  Union  Alliance  has 
started  a  boycott.  The  whole  world 
knows  now  that  a  fearful  White  Terror 
has  raged  in  Hungary  for  ten  months. 
It  is  a  great  victory  for  the  boycott  al- 
ready that  it  has  called  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  suffering  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Hungary.  That  measure 
has  stripped  the  veil  of  lies  from  the 
horrible  face  of  the  counter  -  revolu- 
tionary government  and  published  to 
the  world  irrefutable  evidence  of  its 
cruelties  and  atrocities.  To-day  every 
man  knows  that  Horthy  himself  is  re- 
sponsible, because  it  is  chiefly  during 
his  rule  that  these  abuses  have  occurred. 
The  world  knows  now  that  he  character- 
ized Hejjas  and  Pronay  to  the  English 
labor  delegation  as  his  best  officers;  and 
they  are  men  who  have  found  it  compatible 
with  their  honor  as  officers  to  mutilate 
assassinate,  and  rob,  and  to  dishonor 
helpless  women. 

If  Hungary  hopes  ever  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  treaty,  it  must  do  so  in 
a  different  way.  Reaction  and  imper- 
ialism will  accomplish  nothing.  If  social- 
ist ideals  which  do  not  conceive  human 
happiness  as  consisting  in  the  acquisition 
of  great  territories,  but  in  the  right  of 
every  people  to  govern  itself,  continue  to 
win  ground,  they  may  open  the  way  to  a 
better  future.  Particularly  in  Eastern 
Europe,  where  language  frontiers  are  so 
hard  to  determine,  we  must  try  to  sub- 
stitute for  those  chauvinist  conceptions 
which  lead  to  constant  wars,  a  new  idea, 
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id  upon  consulting  economic  needs 
,  and  interests.  In  the  midst  of  the  tre- 
mendous process  of  transformation  in 
which  Europe  is  now  involved,  no  state 
can  set  out  to  oppose  progress  without 
mperilling    its    own    existence.     This    is 


especially  true  of  small  and  economi- 
cally exhausted  countries.  For  them  it 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  survival  to 
keep  up  with  the  age.  They  cannot 
move  in  advance  of  their  times,  nor 
tarry    behind    them.     That    is    why    the 


dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  failed  in 
Hungary.  A  small  country  like  that 
cannot  crush  capitalism.  Now  under 
the  rule  of  Horthy  this  same  little  land 
is  futilely  trying  to  check  the  trium- 
phant world  march  of  Socialism. 


The  Progress  of  Republican  China 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rapid  Cultural  Advancement  of  the  Chinese  Under  a  Republican 

Form  of  Government. 

By    FINGFU    F.    TSIANG 


A  SKETCH  of  the  history  of  the  Chin- 
ese Republic  and  of  the  progress  it  is 
making  in  arts,  science,  and  industry 
forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  Current  History.  After 
i  giving  a  brief  account  of  its  career  since 
October  10,  1911,  under  five  presidents 
and  three  constitutions  with  three  civil 
wars  and  various  diplomatic  struggles,  the 
article  deals  with  China's  economic  pro- 
gress as  follows: — 

In  industry,  commerce  and  education 
the  country  has  made  progress.  The 
only  question  is,  Is  the  progress  so  far 
fast  enough?  We  can  take  the  few 
available  statistics  as  indices.  The  Amer- 
ican-Chinese trade  is  a  good  instance. 
The  volume  of  that  trade  increased  93 
per  cent,  from  1914  to  1918.  In  1914 
China  bought  from  the  United  States 
$600,000  worth  of  machinery;  in  1918  she 
bought  $1,700,000  worth.  Right  at  this 
moment  there  is  a  number  of  big  Chinese 
buyers  in  America,  seeking  machinery 
and  placing  orders  that  can  only  be  de- 
livered in  two  or  three  years.  Again,  in 
1914  China  bought  $3,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  goods  from  America,  but  in  1918 
she  bought  only  $400,000  worth.  This 
shows  that  China  is  beginning  to  do 
her  own  manufacturing.  Native  indus- 
tries of  all  -kinds  are  reviving.  Many 
projects  are  afoot  aiming  to  improve 
them.  But  Chinese  industry  is  probably 
as  far  advanced  as  England  was  at  the 
year  1800.  America  has  an  industrial 
army  of  8,000,000  workers,  while  China 
has  only  100,000  .persons  in  her  factories. 
In  America  the  laborer  works  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  a  day,  earning  from  $6  to 
$12;  in  China  the  laborer  works  from 
two  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  earning  from 
40  cents  to  $1. 

But  there  are  two  factors  which  will 
tend  to  make  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  rapid:  the  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources  and  of  labor 
and  the  ability  of  China's  industrial  lead- 
ers. The  latter  are  both  public  spirited 
and  enterprising.  A  Chinese  buyer  was 
recently  offered  some  second-hand  ma- 
chinery by  an  American  dealer  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  His  reply  was  that 
he,  too,  would  like  to  scrap  his  plant  in 
China — that  he  himself  had  some  second- 
hand machinery  to  sell;  what  he  wanted 
was  American  machinery  of  the  latest 
model. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in 
1919  was,inroundnumbers,$l,300,000, 000, 
an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  over  that  of 
1913. 

In  education  China  has  made  advances 
that  are  large  in  themselves,  but  small 
in   relation   to   the  needs  of   the   country. 

Compared  with  American  figures,  the 
inadequacy  of  Chinese  education  stands 
out  clearly.  America,  with  a  population 
of    100,000,000,    has    20,000,000    in    her 


schools;  China,  with  a  population  of 
400,000,000,  has  only  4,000,000  in  her 
schools.  In  America,  one  out  of  every 
five  of  her  population  is  in  school;  in 
China,  it  is  one  out  of  every  hundred. 

But  education  is  receiving  great  atten- 
tion from  the  Government  as  well  as 
from  the  public.    The  National  Educa- 


fact,  there  is  stirring  in  China  a  new 
cultural  movement  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance. It  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
literary  revolution,  the  language  revolu- 
tion, political  liberalism  and  social  jus- 
tice, especially  between  the  sexes. 

Chinese  literature    has   been    in   style 
very  classic,  so  much  so  that  the  literary 
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— Yardley  in  San  Francisco  "Bulletin." 
Crated  in   Constantinople! 


tional  Conference  of  1919  made  fifteen 
recommendations  to  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, the  first  of  which  was  to  cut  down 
military  expenditures  in  order  to  in- 
crease funds  for  education.  One  can  see 
the  wisdom  of  that  recommendation  when 
one  remembers  that  China  spends  on  her 
army  five  times  as  much  as  on  education. 
But  the  greatest  progress  that  the 
Chinese  people  have  made  under  the  re- 
public, it  seems  to  me,  is  the  introduction 
of  new  social  and  intellectual  ideals. 
The  Chinese  mind  is,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Tang  Dynasty  (600-900  A.D.), 
adopting  a  frankly  scientific  and  prag- 
matic attitude  toward  all  problems.     In 


language  is  entirely  different  from  th 
spoken  language.  The  situation  wa 
very  much  like  that  in  Europe  when  al 
literature  was  in  Latin  and  the  spoken 
language  was  considered  vulgar,  crude, 
unfit  for  literary  use.  Professors  Chen 
and  Hu  of  Peking  University  have  boldly 
broken  away  from  that  tradition  and 
written  in  the  vernacular;  they  exposed 
the  falsity  of  the  old  literary  philosophy, 
and  in  the  brief  interval  of  five  years 
have  succeeded  in  getting  fully  one-third 
of  the  magazines  in  the  country  to  print 
either  all  or  some  articles  in  vernacular. 
Scholars  like  the  two  professors  mentioned 
and  Liang  Chi-chao  have  shown  how  good 
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prose  and  good  poetry  can  be  written  in 
the  speech  of  the  people.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  the  old  scholars,  who  have  a 
kind  of  vested  interest  in  the  old  literary 
language,  but  the  divergence  between  the 
spoken  and  written  languages  will  be 
diminished  more  and  more  from  now  on. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  literary  revolu- 
tion is  the  language  revolution.  The 
Chinese  language  has  never  reached  the 
alphabetic  stage;  it  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  independent  symbols  and  their 
derivations.  It  is  extremely  hard  to 
learn;  it  makes  all  indexing  difficult.  A 
number  of  educators  studied  phonetics 
and  evolved  an  alphabet  of  thirty-nine 
letters.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has 
adopted  ofl^cially  the  new  phonetic  al- 
phabet and  is  teaching  it  in  all  normal 
schools.  The  intention  is  not  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  language,  but  to  supplement 
it  with  a  phonetic  spelling,  which  shows 
how  a  word  should  be  pronounced.  This 
will  make  the  acquisition  of  the  language 
easier;  it  will  also  solve  the  problem  of 
indices;  above  all,  it  will  help  in  stand- 
ardizing the  dialects  of  the  country. 

In  politics  the  new  movement  is  for 
popular  government.  But  it  is  not  meta- 
physical; it  does  not  dwell  on  abstract 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity.  It 
plainly  recognizes  that  Chinese  condi- 
tions are  different  from  European  and 
American  conditions;  it  has  learned  from 
bitter  experience  that  revolutions  do  not 
revolutionize.  As  Liang  Chi-chao  has 
expressed  it  in  his  memoirs,  China  has 
not  been  a  true  republic  because  there 
are  no  republicans;  the  few  educated  in 
foreign  countries  have  tired  to  utilize  the 
old  officials  to  form  a  republic;  they 
have  found  out  their  mistake  and  realize 
now  that  they  must  work  from  the  bot- 
tom, carrying  with  them  as  they  pro- 
gress the  entire  Chinese  people.  Our  iii- 
stitutions,  when  they  take  their  defini- 
tive form,  will  be  different  from  those  in 
America  and  Europe,  but  they  will  be 
very  democratic. 

In  social  politics  the  movement  tries 
to  save  China  from  the  horrors  that  the 
early  years  of  the  industrial  revolution 
inflicted  upon  the  laboring  classes.  So- 
cialism is  widely  discussed,  but  the 
thoughtful  are  concerned  more  about 
wages  and  hours  than  about  any  class 
struggle.  The  fact  is,  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  think  that  the  West  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  class  struggle,  and  that 
China  must  take  measures  to  forestall 
any  such  possibility. 

Second  y,  the  movement  is  interested 
in  the  emancipation  of  women.  This  will 
come,  ac  ording  to  the  leaders,  from  edu- 
cation and  from  self-determination  in 
marriage,  as  opposed  to  parental  author- 
ity. Last  year  the  Peking  Government 
University  took  the  revolutionary  step  of 
admitting  women.  That  example  has 
been  followed  by  the  Nanking  Teachers' 
College.  All  over  the  land  women  are 
demanding  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties. The  Chinese  suffrage  movement 
began  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic. 
At  the  International  Suffrage  Confer- 
ence held  recently  in  England,  Chinese 
women  had  three  representatives.  The 
awakening  of  Chinese  womanhood  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  republic. 

"What  progress  we  have  made  has 
been  made  despite  our  politics  rather 
than  because  of  it."  So  a  leading  Amer- 
ican journal  commented  on  the  turn  of 
affairs  in  America.  If  that  is  true  here, 
it  is  ten  times  truer  in  the  republic  on 
the  other  shore  of  the  Pacific. 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


Up  to  Date. — Ponzi  picked  a  peck  of  people's  pennies. 
Brockville  Record  and  Times. 


Sei/iri)*  the  Opportunity. — Maybe  France  thought  it 
ipst  to  recognize  Gen.  Wrangel  while  he  is  recognizable. — 
Iran  don  Sun. 


Not  as  Cheap  as  Quoted.  —Talk  always  was  considered 
cheap  till  the  phone  company  destroyed  the  illusion. — 
(•ne\ph  Mercury. 

*      '      «  •  * 

Changinit  Wings. — People  unable  to  swim,  who  try 
to  navigate  in  deep  water  with  "water  wings,"  are  in 
danger  of  exchanging  their  wings  for  another  pair. — Mont- 
real S,  nr. 


Hospital  reports  from  New  York  show  that  two  drinks 
will  send  a  man  to  the  hospital.  Either  liquor  has  changed 
or  man  has. — Toronto  S(ar. 


Still  Interested  in  the  Dollar.  —The  rush  of  people  of 
every  description  in  Boston  to  invest  their  money  in  a 
get-rich-quick  scheme  is  an  indication  that  the  world 
isn't  exactly  ready  for  communism  at  the  present  moment. 
— Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Rest.     When  the  Poles  have  killed  all  the  Bolshies, 
And  the  Bolshies  have  killed  all  the  Poles, 
There'll  be  peace  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
And  rest  for  some  millions  of  souls. 

Saskatoon  Turner's  neekly. 


Very  True.— At  any  rate  the  use  of  cigarettes  will  never 
be  common  among  the  women  who  d:i—  -t—  "urs. 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  »  •  ' 

Amazing.— The  Chicago  Daily  News  confess^  that 
its  greatest  source  of  personal  irritation  comes  from  htuluiK 
itself  in  sympathv  about  something  with  the  New  Republic 
or  the  Nation.  Hitting  it  off  with  our  Statesman  sliould 
make  the  News  madder  still.— London fVee  Presx. 
.  .  •  » 

So  Say  We  All.— Leader  King  struck  a  right  note  when 
in  addressing  the  newsjiaper  convention  fie  suggested  l^ial 
it  be  called  "British"  rather  than  "Imperial.  llie 
latter  word  is  going  out  of  fashion  and  is  associated  with 
someehing  about  our  history  and  character  which  we  are 
all  trying  to  forget.— Calgary  Albertan. 
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The  Brains  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Movement 

A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Most  Striking  Figure  in  the  Irish  Situation. 


— Review  of   Reviews  Sect) 


THE  fact  that  De  Valera  is  president 
of  the  so-c<illed  Irish  Republic,  has  led 
people  to  think  that  he  is  the  leading 
force  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement.  This  is 
not  the  case  according  to  Shaw  Desmond. 
Writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  he 
claims  that  Arthur  Griffith  is  the  brains 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  and  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  man. 

If  the  red  thunderstorm  now  gathering 
l)reaks  over  Ireland  there  will  be,  on  the 
Sinn  Fein  side,  one  man  who  "will  ride  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm."  That 
man  is  Arthur  Griffith.  He  is  the  "brain" 
of  Sinn  Fein.  I  have  seen  this  silent, 
indomitable  little  man  under  the  most 
varying  circumstances.  But  he  always 
stands  out  from  all  else.  He  leaves  the 
impression  that  only  comes  from  men  who 
mark  their  time,  whether  one  agrees  with 
them  or  not.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
was  in  the  Sinn  Fein  "movable"  head- 
quarters at  a  time  when  the  life  of  every 
Sinn  Fein  leader  hung  on  a  hair.  He  had, 
with  others,  received  his  death  sentence 
from  a  .secret  outside  source.  In  the  room, 
standing  up  were  two  fine-looking  men. 
Over  in  the  corner  was  a  little,  shabbily 
dressed  clerk  peering  through  large-rim- 
med glasses  at  his  *ork.  I  addressed  my- 
self to  one  of  the  two  men  standing. 
"Mr.  Griffith?"  He  pointed  to  the  little 
man  in  the  frayed  coat  in  the  corner.  It 
was  Arthur  Griffith. 

The  man  in  the  corner  stood  up  to  speak 
with  me,  one  hand  clenched  and  resting 
on  his  blotting  pad,  the  eyes,  inscrutable, 
staring  at  me  from  behind  their  glasses. 

He  spoke  in  monosyllables,  the  words  so 
low  that  I  could  scarcely  catch  them.  The 
shadows  petered  down  through  the  dingy 
windows  from  the  dingy  Dublin  street 
outside,  throwing  the  face  before  me  into 
dark  relief.  In  it  there  was  something  im- 
placable, ruthless.  One  knew  by  instinct 
that  this  man,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
could  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 
Neither  pity  nor  fear  could  move  him  from 
a  decision  once  taken. 

I  saw  another  picture  of  Arthur  Griffith 
some  time  afterwards  at  Mountjoy  during 
the  hunger-strike. 

He  had  come  out  after  visiting  the 
prisoners,  standing  under  the  barred  arch- 
way of  the  prison.     Every  eye  turned  on 


the  insignificant  figure.  Every  syllable, 
and  they  were  few  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
was  treated  as  the  utterance  of  a  god. 
He  has  the  psychology  which  compels 
attention.     On  the  platform  his  personal- 


The  spark  lighted  flames  of  insurrection 
which  have  quickly  spread  over  the  whole 
province,  from  the  hills  beyond  Mosul  to 
the  swampy  wastes  far  to  the  south  of 
Kut-el-Amara. 


— Doc    Kuhn    in    Denver   "Rocky    Mountain   News." 
Cliorug:   "Wiio's  afraid  of  this  thins:,  anyway?" 


ity  is  so  intense  that,  like  Lenin,  his  few 
broken  words  have  the  power  of  destroying 
the  effect  of  any  eloquence  that  has  pre- 
ceded him. 


The  Mesopotamian  Muddle 

Is  Britain  Creating  Trouble  for  Herself  by  Accepting  Mandate  in 

Near  East? 
By  LOVAT  FRASER 


'TpHE  Mesopotamian  situation  has  come 
*-  strikingly  to  the  fore  again  in  recent 
weeks,  and  this  being  so  the  stern  de- 
nunciation of  the  Government's  actual 
policy  as  opposed  to  its  public  statement 
voiced  by  Lovat  Fraser  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  is  of  unusual  interest. 

"On  June  25,"  he  writes,  "in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston  drew 
an  idyllic  picture  of  the  calmness  and 
contentment  which  reigned  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

In  the  vivid  language  of  which  he  is  a 
master  he  depicted  Mespotamia  as  "sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  ferment,  anarchy, 
almost  a  chaos."  He  sketched  the  Syrians 
struggling  for  their  independence,  the 
warlike  Kurds  in  their  mountain  eyries, 
the  wandering  Arab  tribes  "carrying  on 
their  traditional  warfare." 

Then,  in  an  ecstatic  flight,  he  told  his 
hearers  that  "in  the  centre  of  all  this  lies, 
like  a  little  island  of  relative  peace  and 
security,  the  country  administered  by  those 
splendid  men  whose  conduct  of  affairs 
has  been  denounced  as  Crown  Colony 
Government."  Never,  it  seemed,  was 
theresuch  a  "quiethauntof  ancient  peace." 
Yet  never  was  there  a  picture  more  remote 
from  reality. 

Six  days  after  Lord  Curzon  dipped  his 
brush  in  rose-pink  colors,  a  swarm  of 
Arabs  attacked  the  prison  at  Rumeita,  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  killed  the  guard  in 
rescuing  a  sheikh  charged  with  "rebellion." 


Bagdaditself  is  thought  to  be  insome  dan^ 
ger,  and  is  being  hurriedly  provided  with 
defensive  works,  although  there  is  almost 
as  much  hostility  against  us  within  the 
city  as  outside  it.  We  have  to  face 
another  Mesopotamian  campaign,  which  is 
certain  to  be  long  and  costly. 

On  June  23  Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  the 
House  of  Commons  to  "Let  us  go  through 
with  our  mission"  in  Mesopotamia.  "If 
we  do,"  he  exclaimed,  "these  countries  will 
bless  us,  and  we  shall  have  done  something 
which  will  add  to  the  lustre  and  glory  of 
this  great  Empire."  In  the  attacks  upon 
our  troops  at  many  points  in  Mesopotamia 
we  can  see  how  far  the  Arabs  are  from 
blessing  us. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  what  would 
happen  if  we  withdrew  and  then  had  to  go 
back  and  reconquer  the  country.  "We 
should  have  had  to  organise,"  he  said, 
"another  great  expeditionary  force,  because 
we  should  have  had  to  do  it  thoroughly. 
We  could  not  have  taken  chances  of  an- 
other Kut,  and  the  capture  of  British 
forces.  It  would  have  had  to  be  done 
carefully  and  thoroughly  and  with  over- 
whelming forces.  Twenty  five  millions! 
The  cost  of  reconquering  the  whole  country 
from  Basra  up  to  Mosul  would  have  been 
much  nearer  150,000,000  I.  or  200,000,000  I. 

That  speech  was  made  exactly  two 
months  ago.  Without  any  withdrawal  the 
precise  position  described  by  the  Prime 
Minister  has  come  to  pass.  British  forces 
have  been  captured,  notably  200  men  of  a 


Manchester  battalion  and  81  Indian 
soldiers,  whose  present  condition  is  un- 
certain. The  siege  of  Kufa,  which  has  now 
lasted  more  than  a  month,  looks  to  me  very 
like  a  miniature  Kut.  We  have  more  or 
less  got  to  reconquer  the  whole    country. 

Sir  Henry  Wilson  has  recently  told  us 
that  the  last  war  in  Mesopotamia  "ulti- 
mately absorbed  nearly  900,000  men  be- 
fore it  was  terminated."  How  many  of 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  men  are 
weeping  for  them  to-day?  With  the  rein- 
forcements now  on  their  way  we  shall  have 
more  than  100,000  troops  in  the  field  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  addition  to  swarms  of 
"followers"  on  the  ration  strength.  To 
what  end?  To  force  upon  2,850,000 
Arabs  a  mandate  which  they  evidently 
reject  in  advance.  And  we  are  doing  this 
although  our  country  is  entering  upon  a 
domestic  crisis  which  may  be  far  graver 
than  any  we  passed  through  during  the  war. 
If  we  British  are  not  mad,  our  rulers  are. 

When  asked  on  July  22  why  the  Arabs 
were  attacking  us,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
replied:  "I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  the 
recent  attacks."  He  need  not  have  looked 
very  far  to  find  out  the  causes. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  people  are  not  against  us.  This  is 
proved  by  the  Arab  levies  who  died  so 
gallantly    under    British    leadership    at 
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Shahraban.  The  Mahomraedan  pries 
in  the  sacred  cities  of  Kerbela  and  Nej 
are  alleged  to  have  had  some  hand 
fomenting  the  rising  in  the  Euphrat 
area,  and  if  the  charge  is  true,  they  we 
probably  under  external  influence.  Art 
political  intrigues  directed  from  a  distan 
have  doubtless  been  another  contribute! 
cause. 

But  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble, 
have  explained  on  previous  occasions,' 
that  the  Government  let  the  men  on  tl 
spot  rush  ahead  with  a  brand-new  admr 
istration  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  prinr 
tive  population — an  alien  administratic 
created  in  defiance  of  the  known  charact 
of  the  coming  mandate.  The  BagdE 
authorities  were  allowed  to  appoint 
civil  posts  454  British  officials,  "almost  i 
of  them  military"  and  most  of  them  high! 
paid.  The  Arabs  were  heavily  and  cruel) 
taxed  to  pay  for  this  horde  of  official 
while  they  were  denied  any  share  of  t\ 
posts. 

Over-administration;  over-taxation;  tl 
silly  attempt  to  prove  that  the  provint 
was  "paying";  our  behaviour  as  cor 
querors  towards  the  people  we  were  pre 
fessing  to  "emancipate";  and  the  conve; 
sion  of  the  whole  country  into  an  arme 
camp — these  were  the  true  causes  of  th 
present  insurrection.  The  War  Offic 
blames  certain  local  magnates,  but  the 
were  in  reality  the  leaders  of  the  discor 
tented  inhabitants. 

To  these  factors  must  be  added  the  mis  pa 
chief  of  dual  control.  We  came  to  grie 
in  Mesopotamia  in  1915  for  this  ver 
reason,  and  we  have  now  repeated  th 
blunder.  The  War  Office  is  responsible  fo 
the  military  occupation,  and  the  Indi; 
Office  for  tiie  civil  administration,  thougl 
Earl  Curzon  said  on  June  23  that  tht 
General  Officer  Commanding  is  still  "th 
supreme  authority  in  Mesopotamia." 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  grave  com 
plication  which  is  very  distinctly  Mr 
Montagu's  business.  Mr.  Lloyd  Georgi 
claims  for  this  country  the  "lustre  anc 
glory,"  the  mandate,  and  most  of  the  oil 
but  Indian  troops  are  bearing  the  brunt  o 
the  work.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  th 
Government  that  we  are  making  enormous  de 
mands  upon  India  when  we  plant  her  troop: 
all  over  the  Near  and  Middle  East  frov 
Constantinople  to  Meshed.  I  hear  loud  mur 
murs  from  India  already. 

India  wants  no  mandates,  and  object 
to  being  asked  to  police  the  Middle  East 
She  has  enough  on  her  hands  as  it  is.  Hei 
eyes  are  turned  anxiously  towards  th< 
north-west  passes.  And  are  we  sure  thai 
we  are  now  entitled  to  confer  upon  our- 
selves a  mandate  for  Mesopotamia' 
Earl  Curzon  said  on  June  25:  "It  is  the 
object  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  sel 
up  an  Arab  Government  or  Government 
of  the  liberated  areas,  and  not  to  impost 
upon  the  populations  any  Government  which 
is  not  acceptable  to  them."  With  Mesopo- 
tamia aflame  and  the  Bagdad  garrison 
digging  itself  in,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
may  find  this  authoritative  declaration 
of  policy  a  stiff  fence  to  take  a  second  time. 

On  June  28,  when  the  Labor  "Council 
of  Action"  had  never  been  thought  of,  I 
wrote  that  "the  people  of  this  country  are 
determined  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  any 
more  wars."  The  principle  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  may  be  to  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  should  be  applied  instantly  to 
Asia  Minor. 

When  will  the  Government  stop  war- 
mongering? And  what  are  they  going  to 
do  about  their  Mesopotamian  muddle? 
If  they  want  to  know  the  right  policy  for 
Mesopotamia  they  had  better  turn  to  the 
Bible,  still  the  best  authority  on  that  part 
of  the  world,  where  they  will  find  inscribed 
these  words:  "We  would  have  healedBabylon 
but  she  is  not  healed.  Forsake  her,  and  let  us 
go  every  one  into  his  own  country." 
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The  Man  With   the   Gift  of  Tongues 

Colonel  War  drop  the  Man  of  Destiny  in  Trans-Caucasia. 


pNGLISHMEN  have  had  a  gift  for 
^  dominion  and  rulership,  but  only  to  a 
few  Englishmen  are  the  choice,  the  ability, 
of  their  own  will  to  be  a  ruler  over  men. 
Colonel  Lawrence  was  the  most  striking 
instance  of  recent  date,  Rajah  Brooke  of  a 
past  era,  and  now  there  comes  the  story  of 
Colonel  Wardrop,  a  writer  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  gives  some  interesting  details 
of  this  romantic  figure. 


Merchants  arriving  in  India  with  the 
caravans  from  Persia  and  Turkestan  are 
astonishing  the  bazaars  with  stories  of  a 
venerable  Englishman,  of  whom  the 
natives  say  that  God  has  given  him  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  who  seems  to  be 
paralleling  among  the  Georgians,  Kurds, 
and  other  tribes  of  Transcaucasia  the  work 
of  Thomas  LawTence. 

The  name  of  the  new  wonder-worker  is 
given  as  Colonel  Wardrop,  but  the  mer- 
chants commonly  speak  of  him  as  Hakim 
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iasi.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  they  say 
hd  he  arrived  at  Tiflis  about  two  years 
to,  none  knowing  whence  he  came. 
IS  influence  over  the  tribesmen,  whom 
ie  addresses  in  their  own  tongues  is 
'■(«.'[  aid  to  be  phenomena],  and  he  has  suc- 
s&l  eeded  in  persuading  them  to  put 
'Eirisa  side  their  tribal  enmities.  To  such  an 
Irtent  has  his  gospel  of  brotherhood  pre- 
'  iled  that  some  of  the  Kurds  are  now 
ling  in  concert  with  the  Armenians,  with 
om  their  race  has  had  a  feud  since  the 
,wn  of  history.  The  gossip  of  the  ba- 
,ars  has  it  that  if  addressed  in  any  one  of 
18  multifarious  dialects  of  the  Caucasus 
leys,  he  can  reply  in  the  same  patois. 
Strange  to  say,  the  British  army  lists 
,ow  no  Colonel  Wardrop,  young  or  old. 
possible  clue,  however,  to  the  identity 
the  mysterious  veteran  is  found  in  the 
insular  records,  which  show  that  nearly 


forty  years  ago  an  agent  named  Oliver 
Wardrop,  born  in  London,  and  a  graduate 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  began  a  long 
term  of  service  in  Russia,  interrupted  later 
by  missions  to  Roumania  and  Tunis. 
He  made  himself  familiar  with  the  peoples 
of  Russia's  southern  borders,  and  published 
a  book  on  "The  Kingdom  of  Georgia" 
as  far  back  as  1888.  In  1910  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  before  the 
war  he  held  a  chair  of  languages  in  the 
City  of  London  College.  It  is  now  remem- 
bered that  when  the  war  broke  out  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  in  1917  he  was  sent  to  Moscow.  Since 
then  he  has  not  been  heard  from.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Hakim  Siasi  of  the  ba- 
zaars and  of  the  tribesmen  is  the  former 
consular  agent,  who  probably  thought  his 
life's  work  was  well  rounded  out  when  he 
retired  on  his  pension  ten  years  ago. 
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The  Isolation  of  France 


a  IIozu  Her  Foreign  Policy  is  Forcing  Her  to  Play  a  Lone  Hand. 


rarjJ  A    WRITER  in  the    Nation  writing  of 
s  oi  i  fi.  the  peculiar  isolation  that  has  develop- 
."l?  Bd  about  France  in  the  days  since  the  Peace 
Df  Versailles,  quotes  the  striking  words  of 
Anatole  France,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
f  guished  of  living  Frenchmen. 

'When  one  considers  what  was  the 
position  of  France  during  the  war  and  what 
it  is  to-day,  one  is  stupefied.  But  yester- 
day in  answer  to  her  appeal  a  hundred 
peoples  'from  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 
united  against  Germany,  'crossed  moun- 
tains and  seas  to  destroy  her.'  What 
ihave  we  done  with  our  allies?  What  has 
become  of  our  friends?  Not  a  single  one 
remains  to  us." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
disagreement  between  France  and  Eng- 
land over  the  Polish  policy  has  brought 
about  a  breach  between  France  and  her 
last  remaining  ally,  Britain. 

"We  have  again  reached,"  says  the 
writer,  "a  vital  turning  point  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  understand  the  causes  which  have 
'^lEUi-j  produced  the  isolation  of  France,  the 
I  amazing  reversal  in  her  position  which  has 
come  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  events   of   the  last  fortnight,   the 
breakdown   of  an   alliance  which   only   a 
few  months  ago  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
H  hundred    Frenchmen    and    Britons    were 
'■"i  swearing  would   be  eternal,   the   collapse 
■    and  ruin  of  a  new  State  which  only  the 
other    day    practically    the    whole    world 
was  welcoming  into  the  "comity  of  na- 
tions," these  events  are  not  the  results  of 
chance   or  unavoidable  misfortune;   they 
spring    directly    from    the    adoption    by 
statesmen    and    Governments    of    certain 
[jrinciples  of  foreign  policy.     For  in  inter- 
national affairs,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
field  of  human  activity,  men  reap  as  they 
sow.     And  in  this  field  so  tremendous  are 
the    forces    with    which    statesmen    are 
manoeuvring  and  playing,  that  the  Nemesis 
of  their  actions  is  swiftly  and  startlingly 
visible.     The    place    to    look    for    poetic 
justice  to-day  is  in  the  archives  of  Foreign 
Offices  and  the  history  of  foreign  policy. 
For  the  Russian-Polish  situation  and  the 
break-up  of  the  Alliance  are  poetic  justice, 
in  other  words  they  are  the  Nemesis  of  the 
folly  of  statesmanship,   and  the  logic  of 
their    peace    settlement.     President    Wil- 
son's too-often   quoted  words,   the   "acid 
test,"  have  come  true  in  a  sense  not  in- 
tended bv  him.     Look  back  to  the  end  of 
1918    and    the    beginning    of    1919.     The 
world  was  ringing  with  the  fine  phrases  and 
generous  principles  of  Mr.  Wilson.     It  is 
not  true,  as  some  of  his  old  supporters  now 
seem  to  believe  in  their  despair  and  disap- 
pointment,   that   these   were    merely   the 
verbiage  of  an  unapplied  idealism.     They 
covered  a  real  and  possible  policy  of  inter- 
national  reconstruction,   a   regrouping   of 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  in  a 
new  "comity  of  nations."     They  implied 
however  a  break,  dramatic  and  complete, 
with    the   old    conceptions   of   diplomacy, 
policy,  and  punitive  and  profiteering  peace- 
making.    Then  came  the  peace-making  of 
Paris.     There  was  built  up  there  a  mosaic 
of  militarism  and  exploitation,  the  econ- 
omic exploitation  of  defeated  States  and 
the    helpless    nations    of    Africa    and    the 
East.     From  that  moment  the  League  of 
Nations  became  a  contemptible  mockery, 
and  the  relations  of  the  States  of  Europe 
were   regulated   by   the   policy    of   force, 


hostility,  and  greed.  The  Alliance  definite 
ly  took  the  road  which  France  is  still 
pursuing  with  Russia  and  from  which  at 
last  we  are  drawing  back.  It  is  untrue 
that  France  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
falsification  of  all  the  Allies'  professions 
and  the  abortion  of  the  League.  We  filled 
our  own  pockets  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
wherever  we  conceived  directly  "British 
interests"  our  Government  followed  the 
principles  of  a  militarist  and  profiteering 
policy.  But  France  was,  in  the  first  place, 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  "European" 
settlement.  It  was  the  French  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  or  influence  of 
military  men,  financiers,  and  industrialists, 
which  built  up  that  part  of  the  mosaic. 
Each  separate  piece  could  only  be  kept  in 
place  by  an  elaborate  system  of  military 
force.  The  object  was  the  subjection  of 
Germany,  and  the  strategic  idea  was  to 
cripple  her  on  East  and  West,  and  sur- 
round her  on  all  sides  with  a  ring  of  hostile 
States,  dominated  by  France.  Poland 
was  the  key-stone  of  this  structure  on  the 
East,  and  the  policy  of  aggrandizing 
Poland,  of  an  Eastern  Europe  placed  un- 
der French  hegemony,  and  of  the  economic 
ruin  of  Germany,  led  directly  to  the  French 
attitude  towards  Russia.  This  old,  pre- 
war system  of  international  relations  al- 
ways had  and  will  have  the  same  results. 
It  is  based  upon  hostility  and  military 
force,  but  in  the  end  it  becomes  a  policy  of 
fear.  You  have  only  to  read  the  French 
press  to  see  that  the  French  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  have  been  living  in  a 
nightmare  created  by  their  own  policy, 
the  nightmare  of  an  alliance  between  their 
victim  and  Russia.  Hence  the  same  policy 
of  force  had  to  be  applied  to  Russia  as  to 
Germany.  The  Denikins  and  Koltchaks 
the  cordons  sanilairs  and  the  "barbed  wire 
fences,"  the  Polish  adventure  and  the 
fantastic  conception  of  a  union  of  Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia, 
and  Bulgaria  under  the  French  aegis  to 
fight  against  Bolshevik  Russia,  are  only 
the  Sarre  and  Left  Bank  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  East  Prussia  translated  from 
terms  of  a  German  policy  into  those  of  a 
Russian  policy. 

This  policy  of  force  has  already  failed, 
though  French  statesmen  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  fact.  It  was  bound  to  fail,  just  as 
the  Weltpolitik  of  German  militarists  was 
bound  to  fail.  The  whole  of  this  concep- 
tion of  international  relations  depends  on  a 
perpetual  and  delicate  balancing  and  co- 
ordination of  military  strength.  If  one 
stone  drops  out  of  the  mosaic,  the  whole 
structure  is  doomed  to  collapse.  Poland 
has  now  dropped  out  of  the  masterpiece  of 
-Marshal  Foch  and  M.  Loucheur,  and  we 
are  witnessing  the  collapse  of  the  Anglo- 
French  settlement  of  Europe.  Now,  there- 
fore, the  alternative  path  which  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  can  follow  in  international 
affairs  is  once  more  clearly  displayed  before 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  their 
Governments,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of 
choosing  the  way  of  co-operation,  equality, 
and  peace  in  a  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
the  force  of  this  popular  determination 
acting  upon  our  own  Government  which 
has  compelled  it  to  leave  the  perilous  track 
which  it  had  hitherto  followed  with  France. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  Italy, 
and  the  answers  of  some  of  the  small 
States,  like  Czecho-Slovakia,  to  the  French 
call  to  arms,  show  that  there,  too,  the 
people  are  surfeited  with  force  and  fraud 
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and  war.  Unfortunately,  in  iTance,  as 
Anatole  France  says,  the  proletariat  seems 
unable  to  "make  itself  heard  in  the  councils 
of  empire."  Consequently  it  is  probable 
that  for  a  time  at  least  France  will  continue 
to  travel  the  old  road  of  militarism  and 
imperialism.  But  it  is  certain  now  that 
she  will  have  to  go  on  alone.  After  last 
week  our  paths  have  parted.  Our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  compelled  more  and  more 
to  retrace  their  steps  towards  the  policy  of 
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a  real  League  of  Nations.  It  is  doubtfi 
whether  the  actions  of  the  British  an 
French  Governments  in  the  last  two  yeai 
have  not  made  any  League  of  Nations,  o 
the  original  basis,  impossible.  But  i 
least  the  only  chance  for  Europe  lies  in  a 
attempt  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  th 
League.  If  Prance  should  ever  realiz 
this,  she  may  recover  the  companionshi 
of  1914.  Meanwhile  she  must  go  ot 
along  her  own  path,  alone. 


Road  Cheaper  Than  Rail 

Comparison  oj  Cost  of  Transportation  in  England  by  Road  am 

by  Rail. 

By  LORD   MONTAGU  OF  BEAULIEU 


AfRECENT  article  in  the  London 
(Eng.)  Sunday  Times  compares  thp 
present  cost  of  transportation  both  for 
freight  and  passengers  by  road  and  by 
rail  and  shows  that  for  journeys  up  to 
100  miles  road  journeys  are  now  cheaper 
than  by  railway.  Petrol  in  England 
costs  84  cents  a  gallon,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  roads  are  for  better  than  in  Canada. 
But  admitting  that  conditions  vary  in  the 
two  countries  this  comparison  of  costs 
cannot  fail  to  interest  Canadians  at  a 
time  when  the  question  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  making  vast  expenditures  for 
radial  railways  is  so  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  article  in  part  runs  as 
follows: 

A  passenger  and  a  ton  of  goods  cost 
more  to  convey  now  than  they  have 
ever  before  since  railways  were  started 
some  eighty  years  ago.  The  point  is 
already  reached  at  which,  with  certain 
exceptions,  transport  by  road  is  being 
used  more  and  more,  because  it  is  ac- 
tually cheaper.  Moreover,  the  ten- 
dency for  the  cost  of  railway  transport 
to  increase  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  come,  as  far  as  one  can  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  roads  will 
become  better  as  time  goes  on.  Road 
traffic  will  be  operated  as  a  whole  more 
cheaply,  and  before  long  a  cheaper 
motive  power  other  than  the  motor 
spirit  used  to-day  will  be  available. 
Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  direct 
delivery  from  producer  to  consumer, 
from  origin  to  destination,  which  will 
tell  more  and  more  as  labor  in  handling 
becomes  increasingly  expensive.  The 
outlook  financially  and  scientifically  is 
therefore  distinctly  in  favor  of  road 
against  railway  transport. 

I  want  my  readers  to  realize,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  put  these  facts  for- 
ward in  any  sense  with  an  anti-railway 
bias.  Railways  are  still  a  necessary 
part  of  the  transport  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  certain  classes  of  traffic 
they  remain  the  best  form  of  transport. 
An  actual  comparison  in  terms  of 
miles  and  money  between  road  and 
rail  transport,  according  to  the  prices 
of  to-day,  is  necessary,  and  my  readers 
must  not  forget  that  railway  fares  are 
■shortly  to  be  increased  by  another  average 
all-round    rise   of   about    50    per    cent. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  relative  costs 
we  will  take  four  classes  of  vehicles  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
costs  of  running  per  mile.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  char-a-banc  or  motor-bus 
conveying  anything  between  twenty  to 
forty  people,  according  to  size.  Such  a 
vehicle,  taking  everything — wages,  fuel, 
depreciation,  and  a  fair  profit — into  con- 
sideration, costs  about  66c  a  mile,  which, 
with  an  average  of,  say,  thirty-three 
passengers — many  vehicles  take  far  more — 
works  out  at  2c  per  mile  per  person.  This 
compares  with  an  average  of  3c  per  mile 
for  third-class  rail  fares  now  charged. 
The  road  journey  is  slower,  but  it  is 
more  comfortable  and  cheaper,  and  on  a 
holiday  an  hour  or  two  extra  does  not 
count.  Thus  nearly  all  journeys  by  road 
up  to,  say,  100  miles  distance  or  a  day's 
journey  are  now  cheaper  than  by  railway. 
Now,  we  will  take  as  a  second  in- 
stance the  motor  bicycle — the  "use- 
ful horse"  of  the  road-using  democ- 
racy. While  one  person  drives  the  motor- 
cycle another  can  sit  behind  on  a  cushion, 
and  sufficient  luggage  for  both  of  them 
can  also  be  strapped  on.  The  average 
motor-cycle  will  run  anything  from  50 
to  70  miles  to  a  gallon  of  petrol,  and  cost 
less  than  2c  a-  mile  for  tires,  lubrication, 


and  depreciation.  If  we  put  down  thi 
cost  of  running,  therefore,  at  3c  per  mile 
we  are  on  a  safe  basis,  and  at  this  3c  a  miL 
the  man  and  his  friend  or  wife  can  accom 
plish  150  to  200  miles  a  day  comfortably 
as  against  3c  a  mile  each  in  third-claa 
fares.  In  this  case  the  expense  of  thi 
journey  is  halved. 

Now  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  averagt 
car, — of  from,  say,  12  horse-power  t< 
25  horse-power,  belonging  to  the  man  o 
moderate  means — whose  owner  used  gen 
erally  to  travel  first-cla.ss.  The  cost  b 
running  such  a  vehicle  works  out  in  detai 
at  14c  per  mile.  As  against  this  14e  ■< 
mile  the  cost  of  railway  fares  for  a  man 
wife,  and  friend  would  work  out  as  follows 
three  first-class  tickets  cost  an  average  ol 
5c  a  mile — 15  cents  per  mile — so  that  th( 
mileage  cost  for  three  persons  is  actually 
2c  a  mile  less.  And,  remember,  I  have 
purposely  kept  my  figures  for  road  trans- 
port on  the  high  side  in  order  that  these 
calculations  should  be  correct.  Moreover 
in  reality,  the  owner  of  the  car  and  his 
friends  save  considerably  more  than 
appears,  judged  by  the  cost  per  mile, 
for  they  have  no  expenses  to  and  from 
the  stations,  and  pay  no  tips. 

Now  we  come  lastly  to  the  expensive 
high-powered  car,  which  is,  in  theory 
— often  in  theory  only — comparatively 
costly  to  run.  And  in  this  case  I  can  do 
no  better  than  quote  my  own  experience 
of  many  years  with  a  Rolls-Royce,  of 
which  I  have  kept  careful  accounts.  The 
expense  in  this  case  would  work  out  as 
follows:  if  we  assume  petrol  as  before,  at 
the  price  of  84  c  a  gallon,  the  cost  of  fuel 
at  15  miles  to  the  gallon  (I  often  get  well 
over  15  miles)  works  out  at  6c  a  mile. 
Tires,  I  find,  average  about  8c  a  mile 
(I  have  personally  run  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  this),  and  lubricating  oil,  main- 
tenance of  electric  batteries,  etc.,  2c  a 
mile,  or  16c  a  mile  in  all.  In  the  case  of 
the  Rolls-Royce,  however,  I  have  not  got 
to  burden  my  figures  for  depreciation,  for 
a  Rolls-Royce  is  nowadays  worth  a  good 
deal  more  to  sell,  even  after  two  or  three 
years'  wear,  than  when  it  was  obtained 
from  the  makers. 

The  cost  in  comparison  to  railway 
traveling,  therefore,  in  this  last  case 
works  out  as  follows:  assume  that  three 
persons  are  undertaking  a  journey,  the 
expense  works  out,  as  before,  at  15c  a 
mile  for  three  first-class  fares,  showing  a 
difference  against  the  car  of  only  a  cent. 
This  difference,  as  before,  is  more  than 
made  up  in  the  case  of  persons  going  from 
Loridon  to  the  country  and  back  by  the 
saving  they  achieve  in  taxis,  tips,  etc.,  and 
two  conveyances  at  the  country  end, 
which  together  amount  to  at  least  $2.50 
a  head  on  the  average. 

In  other  words,  in  all  these  four  cases, 
it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  two  cases  for  one 
passenger  and  in  the  two  other  cases  for 
three  passengers  to  go  by  road  than  by 
train  from  point  to  point. 

As  regards  a  comparison  of  goods 
traffic,  this  is  a  separate  subject,  which 
would  take,  if  treated  comprehensively, 
another  article  to  deal  with.  But  goods 
traffic  is  already,  for  many  classes  of 
goods,  admittedly  cheaper  by  road  than 
by  rail,  and  at  the  Rates  Advisory  Com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  a  list  was  produced 
by  the  transport  manager  of  Liptons  for 
last  year,  which  showed  that  already  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  towns  as  far  off 
as  200  miles  transport  by  road  was  as 
cheap,  and  mostly  cheaper,  than  by  rail. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  also 
that  in  the  case  of  road  transport  there 
is  quicker  delivery  and  far  less  risk  of 
pilferage  or  breakage. 

It   is   not   their   fault,    but   their   fai 
and    misfortune,    that    railways    are    fi 
drifting    into    insolvency. 
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Has  this  ever  happened  to  you  ? 


WHAT  a  good  time  she  was  hav- 
ing!    Every  minute   she  was 
growing  more   elated  by   her 
success.    Her  partner  was  absorbed  in 
her  conversation,  charmed  with  her 
chic,  enthralled  by  her  beauty. 

Little  by  little  she  grew  conscious  of 
other  eyes.  She  glanced  to  the  right. 
The  man  at  her  other  side  was  gazing 
intently  at  her  hand. 

Quickly  she  doubled  up  her  fingers. 
How  long  had  he  been  staring  at  those 
nails  .^  Had  other  people  also  noticed, 
them  ^ 

Gone  was  her  peace,  her  unconsci- 
ous gaiety.  Every  eye  seemed  fas- 
tened on  her  rough  cuticle — on  that 
one  wretched  little  hangnail. 

What  a  horrid  evening! 

You  can  never  know  when  people 
are  looking  at  your  fingernails.  Every 
day,  often  when  you  least  suspect  it. 
you  are  being  judged  by  them. 

People  no  longer  excuse  ill-kept 
nails.  They  know  that  now-a-days  it 
is  very  easy  to  keep  your  nails  lovely. 

P'ifteen  minutes'  care  once  or  twice 
a  week  will  keep  your  nails  looking  so 
well  that  you  need  never  be  humili- 
ated over  their  appearance. 

But  do  not  cut  your  cuticle.     The 
more  it  is  cut,  the  thicker  and  tougher 
it  grows.    The  cuticle  is  Nature's  wa}- 
of  protecting  the  sensitive  root,  which 
is  only  1/12  of  an  inch  below 
the    surface.       If    you    slash 
away    at    this    ragged    cuticle 
you  keep  it  constantly  sore  and 


You  can  get  the  Cutex  preparations 
separately  or  in  complete  nets  at  all 
drug  and  department  stores 


unsightly.  That  is  what  gives  your 
nails  that  uncared  for  look  that  makes 
you  want  to  cover  them  up  when  you 
see  people's  eyes  on  your  hands. 


This  method  is  the  secret  of  the  perfect, 
even  cuticle  of  many  fashionable  women 

You  can  keep  your  cuticle  smooth, 
firm  and  even  if  you  manicure  your 
nails  the  right  way.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  use  Cutex,  the  liquid  cuticle  re- 
mover. Wrap  a  little  cotton  around 
the  end  of  an  orange-wood  stick  and 
dip  it  into  the  Cutex  bottle.  Then 
gently  work  the  stick  around  the  base 
of  the  nail,  pushing  back  any  dead 
cuticle.  Wash  the  hands,  carefully 
pressing  back  the  cuticle  when  drying 
them. 


The  Cutex  manicure  keeps  the 
cuticle  in  perfect  condition.  It  never 
becomes  torn  or  ragged.  You  never 
again  are  embarrassed  by  hangnails 
or  rough,  thick  cuticle. 

If  you  care  to  have  the  tips  of  your 
nails  snowy  white,  apply  a  little 
Cutex  Nail  White  underneath  the 
nails. 

Finish  your  manicure  with  Cutex 
Nail  Polish.  It  gives  a  brilliant,  last- 
ing gloss.  Cutex  Nail  Polish  comes 
in  cake,  powder,  paste,  liquid  and 
stick  form. 

If  you  'wish  to  keep  the  cuticle  par- 
ticularly soft  and  pliable  so  that  you 
do  not  need  to  manicure  as  often, 
apply  Cutex  Cold  Cream  at  night  on 
retiring. 

Get  Cutex  at  any  drug  or  de- 
partment store.  Cutex,  the  cuticle 
remover,  comes  in  35c  and  70c  bottles. 
Cutex  Nail  White,  Nail  Polish  and 
Cold  Cream  are  each  35c. 

Six  complete  manicures 
for  20  cents 

To-day  send  two  dimes  with  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
complete  Introductory  Manicure  Set 
large  enough  to  last  a  month.  Ad- 
dress Northam  Warren,  200  Moun- 
tain Street,  Montreal. 


Mail  this  coupon  with  two  dime.s  to-day 


Northam  W»rren,  Dept.  1111,  200  Mountain  .St.,  Montreil 
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THE    CHARM    OF 

BEING    NATURAL 

The  French  beauty  and  wit,  Madame  De  Sevigne,  once  wrote  her 
daughter,  "Never  quit  the  natural;  it  forms  a  complete  style." 

Here  is  epitomized  the  secret  of  becomingnes^  in  dress.  Be  natural. 
Nature  should  be  assisted,  not  deformed  with  exaggerated  styles  and 
false  originality. 

The  Gossard  Corsets  fo~r  Autumn  and  Winter  are,  as  always, 
fashioned  to  accent  the  natural  beauty  of  your  figure.  Grace  of 
line  is  expressed  in  every  corset,  and.  whatever  your  needs  there 
are  many  models  that  will  emphasize  your  personal  attractiveness. 

Beauty  always  finds  its  perfect  expression  in  movement;  the  most 
flawless  statue  of  faultless  proportions  is  not  comparable  with  the 
beauty  of  wind-driven  clouds,  or  the  rhythm  of  waters,  or  the 
grace  of  the  flying  bird.  The  corset  that  does  not  give  you  the 
comfort  of  unrestrained  movement  can  never  give  you  beauty. 

It  is  no  task  to  create  a  corset  that  will  repress  the  figure  to  a 
desired  silhouette  at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  grace,  but  we  hold 
it  art  to  produce  these  Gossards  that  will  fairly  persuade  every 
type  of  figure  to  graceful  lines  and  proportions  with  a  comfortable 
support  that  expresses  itself  in  poise  and  distinction  of  carriage. 

Gossard  Front  Lacing  Corsets  are  sold  conditional  upon  your 
complete  satisfaction.  You  will  find  Gossards  at  those  stores  you 
like  best  and  patronize  most;  those  stores  that  merit  your  confidence 
by  offering  only  merchandise  of  unquestioned  dependability- 
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The  Livyeres  of  Labrador 

The  Story  of  a  Little  Known  Tribe  of  People  of  the  North-Eastern 

Coast. 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 


EVERYBODY  has  heard  of  the  mu- 
tineers of  the  Bounty,  who  married 
women  from  Tahiti  and  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,"  writes 
Victor  Rousseau  in  Chambers  Journal; 
"but  it  is  probable  that  only  a  few  persons 
are  acquainted  with  the  romance  of  the 
Livyeres  of  Labrador,  the  descendants  of 
British  seamen  who  intermarried  with  the 
Eskimos. 

The  word  Livyere  is  not  a  native  name 
Anglicised.  It  means  simply  the  people 
who  "live  here,"  as  opposed  to  the  floating 
summer  population  of  whalers  and  traders. 
The  Livyeres,  who  resemble  the  Eskimos 
more  than  the  English,  are,  nevertheless, 
loyal  to  the  core  to  Britain,  and  sent  nearly 
twoscore  of  their  men  to  fight  in  the  Great 
War. 

All  of  those  who  survived  turned  their 
backs  upon  civilization,  tramping  five  or 
six  hundred  miles  on  snowshoes  to  resume 
their  occupations  as  trappers  and  fishermen. 

The  Livyeres  consist  of  about  a  thousand 
souls,  inhabiting  a  territory  some  nine 
hundred  miles  in  length,  between  Canadian 
Labrador,  in  the  south,  and  the  territory 
of  the  pure-blooded  Eskimos  to  the  north- 
ward. Their  history  as  a  people  begins 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  settle- 
.  ment  along  that  desolate  shore  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  whose  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  runaway  sailors  from  whaling- 
ships.  Until  quite  recently,  however, 
the  Livyeres  were  practically  an  unknown 
race. 

The  British  husbands  quickly  civilized 
the  Eskimo  women  who  had  united  for- 
tunes with  them.  They  constructed  frame 
houses  in  place  of  the  snow  igloo,  upheld  the 
Christian  faith  staunchly,  and  taught  their 
children  to  consider  themselves  as  British 
subjects.  To-day  fidelity  to  Church  and 
State  is  the  first  principle  of  the  Livyere's 
belief. 

Although  the  motor-boat  has  now  been 
introduced,  and  the  illustrated  papers 
come  two  or  three  times  during  the  brief 
summer,  on  the  Newfoundland  mail- 
steamers,  the  Livyeres  are  naturally  not  so 
up-to-date  as  the  denizens  of  more  acce  s- 
sible  countries.  In  particular  they  are 
not  abreast  of  the  fashions,  and  the  bustle 
is  only  just  going  out  of  style. 

The  year  of  the  Livyeres  consists  of  ten 
rnonths  of  winter  and  two  of  mosquito- 
ridden  hot  weather,  called  summer;  but 
practically  it  is  divided  into  the  salmon, 
the  cod,  and  the  trapping  seasons.  In 
June  the  native  exchanges  his  kossak,  or 
sealskin  coat,  for  the  lighter  dikki,  made  of 
moleskin  or  cotton  drill.  He  puts  away 
his  sleigh  and  takes  to  his  motor-boat,  to 
lay  nets  for  the  salmon  in  the  "tickles," 
narrow  runs  between  two  islands,  or  be- 
tween an  island  and  the  mainland.  Salted 
fish  forms  the  principal  staple  of  his  winter 
supply,  eked  out  with  flour  cakes  and  per- 
haps a  caribou,  shot  during  the  season  of 
migration,  and  hung  up  to  freeze  through- 
out the  winter. 

When  the  ice  begins  to  form,  air-holes 
reveal  the  presence  of  the  seal,  upon  which 
the  Livyere  is  dependent  for  his  winter 


dress,  his  traces  and  whip,  and  the  long- 
boots  that  are  worn  by  both  sexes.  Youngf 
seals  are  laid  by  their  mothers  on  the  new 
ice;  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  causes  it 
to  thaw  beneath  them,  and  the  next  frost 
often  creates  a  new  layer  above  them,  so 
that  the  "whitecoats,"  as  they  are  termed 
are  frequently  taken  by  the  hunters  out 
of  a  perfectly  transparent  prison,  within 
which  they  are  immediately  detected. 
Besides  the  whitecoats  there  are  the 
"rangers,"  beautiful  piebald  animals,  and 
the  well-known  "hoods"  and  "harps"  of 
the  North  Atlantic  waters,  so  called  from 
the  pattern  upon  the  shoulders. 

When  the  fur  of  the  wild  animals  has 
grown  long  in  midwinter,  the  Livyere 
leaves  his  home  and  sets  his  line  of  traps  in 
the  district  that  he  has  selected.  The 
sale  of  his  furs  to  the  company  factor, 
here  called  a  "postmaster,"  provides  him 
with  the  necessities  of  life;  but,  like  the 
Montagnais  Indian,  he  is  nearly  always 
behind-hand  and  in  debt,  and  in  seasons 
when  the  caribou  change  their  route,  or 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  fur-bearing  beasts, 
his  lot  is  a  hard  one.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  capture  of  a  silver  fox  brings  hap- 
piness to  a  Livyere  home  for  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth,  for  the  pelt  of  one  of  these 
animals  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  to  him. 

When  the  news  comes  that  the  minister 
is  on  the  way,  the  Livyere  harnesses  his 
dogs  to  his  sleigh,  or  komatik,  which  has 
whalebone  runners,  takes  his  wife  and 
children,  the  babies  being  encased  in 
crates,  and  sets  out  to  welcome  the  parson 
and  escort  him  a  part  of  the  way  along  his 
route.  The  arrival  of  the  clergyman  is  the 
occasion  for  the  celebration  of  marriages, 
and  in  former  years  it  was  customary  for 
unions  entered  into  without  any  formali- 
ties to  be  legalised  at  this  time. 

Recent  years  have  been  a  period  of 
black  misfortune  for  these  kindly  and 
simple  people.  The  last  whaler  of  1918 
brought  the  influenza  scourge  into  the 
country.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  had  run 
like  wildfire  through  the  entire  settlement, 
with  a  mortality  of  25  per  cent.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Gordon,  an  Oxford  graduate, 
who  has  labored  for  several  years  among 
the  Livyeres,  assisted  by  visits  from  the 
medical  mission  under  Dr.  Grenfell,  was 
utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  plague. 
He  was  himself  attacked,  and  lay  for  three 
days  in  a  stupor,  from  which  he  was  arous- 
ed by  the  imperative  necessity  of  digging 
graves  for  the  dead  in  the  frozen  soil. 
He  toiled  at  this  heart-rending  task  for 
days,  for  the  most  part  semi-delirious. 
When  he  recovered,  and  was  able  to  in- 
vestigate, he  discovered  whole  families 
dead  and  frozen  in  their  fireless  abodes. 
In  one  settlement  the  sole  survivor  was 
an  almost  imbecile  old  woman,  who  was 
gnawing  a  lump  of  frozen  bread  in  the 
midst  of  the  bodies  of  her  descendants. 

Despite  his  apparently  deplorable  posi- 
tion, the  Livyere  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances exchange  his  lot  for  that  of  the 
dweller  in  a  more  favored  clime.  He 
thinks  himself  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world;  and  Livyeres  who  visit  Newfound- 
land usually  lose  no  time  in  going  "down 
north"  into  Labrador  again. 


General  Wrangel — The  Hope  of  Russia 

J  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Anti-Bolsheviki  Leader  Who  is  Combating 
the  Bolsheviki  Propaganda  in  Russia. 

By  3.  HAROLD  WILLIAMS 


'TpHE  appearance  of  Gen.  Wrangel  in 
-*-  the  Russian  situation  and  his  success 
since  he  has  appeared  seems  to  be  the  best 
promise  at  the  present  time  of  any  solu- 
tion of  the  Russian  problem.  As  compara- 
tively little  is  known  of  his  personality  a 
short  description  by  Harold  Williams  that 
appears  in  the  New  Europe  is  of  interest. 
The  existence  of  General  Wrangel  and 
his  force  in  the  Crimea  is  too  frequnetly 
regarded  as  an  annoying  impediment  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  in  Russia  and 
to  the  return  of  the  world  in  general  to 
normal  conditions.     After  the  collapse  of 


Kolcak,  Judenic  and  Denikin,  it  is  urged, 
why  should  the  Russian  anti-Bolsheviks 
persist  in  a  course  of  action  which  can  only 
involve  further  futile  bloodshed  in  Russia, 
and  add  to  the  multitudinous  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Western  Powers?  Why  not 
bow  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts?  Why 
not  recognize  that  Bolshevism  cannot  be 
overthrown  by  military  measures? 

This  view  is  not  exclusively  British. 
After  the  defe?.t  of  Denikin  it  was  held  by  a 
great  many  Russians  who,  profoundly 
depressed  by  repeated  failure,  asserted 
that  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Wrangel's  task  seemed  hopeless.  He  had 
against    him    not    only    the    Bolsheviks, 
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lished  by  repeated  success,  but  he  had  to 

ope  with  an  immense  inheritance  of  failure 

1  his  own  side.     The  opinion  of  the  world 

id,   very  largely,   of  those   of  his  com- 

itriots  who  might  have  been  expected  to 

npport   him   was   opposed   to   his  effort. 

Hied  assistance  which  Denikin  pnjoyed 

^ '    such    large    measure    was    withdrawn 

Jwm   him.     He   was   left   alone   to   fight 

|,;ainst   a   sea   of   troubles.     All   that   he 

\.m\d  hope  for  was*  to  effect  some  slight 

Itlvage  of  the  wreck.     He  was  regarded 

.1  a  negligible  quantity,  as  an  adventurous 

lampion  of  a  lost  cause  whose  name  could 

ily  be  mentioned  with  the  pity  reserved 

■ir  those  who  struggle  against  fate.     His 

;ceptance  of  the  leadership  of  a  bank- 

ipt   enterprise   was   interpreted    as    his 

oom. 

Now  Wrangel  is  not  by  any  means  out 
the  wood.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
lay  share  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
ut  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  it  is  just 
ossible  that  he  may  not.  He  has  already 
Tected  a  distinct  psychological  change  in 
outh  Russia.  As  a  friend  of  mine — a 
ery  pron6unced  Radical  writes  from  the 
rimea,  "He  has  wrought  a  miracle,  he  has 
istored  hope  to  us  when  we  thought  hope 
id  gone  for  ever."  He  has  proved  that 
sistance  is  still  possible.  His  prestige 
as  grown  with  his  success,  and  though  he 
ccupies  a  very  small  part  of  the  territory 
f  Russia,  he  has  become  a  cause  of  very 
■rious  disquiet  to  the  Bolsheviks,  and  has 
cured  the  recognition  of  the  French 
■overnment. 

The  Bolsheviks  are  anxious  because,  as 
ley  say,  Wrangel  is  different  from  any  of 
le  White  Generals  who  have  so  far  ap- 
eared.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  in 
ddition  he  has  the  bitter  experience  of  his 
redecessors  before  his  eyes;  he  is  able  to 
rofit  by  their  mistakes.  When  he  assum- 
d  the  command  in  the  Crimea  early  in 
>pril,  after  the  departure  of  Denikin,  he 
ad  no  intention  of  attempting  the  impos- 
ible.  He  did  not  set  himself  to  march  to 
loscow  and  reconquer  Russia.  He  adopt- 
d  a  new  method,  He  regarded  his  army 
merely  one  of  the  elements  in  a  big 
eneral  process  which  must  lead  to  the  fall 
f  Bolshevism.  Two  facts  he  regarded  as 
idisputable.  The  first  was  that  Bol- 
hevism  in  itself  was  war,  that  peace  and 
tolsheyism  were  incompatible  terms,  and 
hat  civil  war  must  inevitably  continue 
1  Russia  so  long  as  Bolshevism  lasted. 
These  convictions  determined  his  line  of 
ction.  His  first  business  was  to  set  in 
rder  what  was  left  of  Denikin 's  army, 
'his  he  accomplished  with  remarkable 
nergy  in  a  very  short  time.  Out  of  a 
istracted,  demoralized,  incoherent  mass  he 
ecreated  an  army.  Every  army  needs  a 
ader,  and  to  those  drifting  thousands  of 
ewildered  Russians  who  had  lost  the 
ense  of  leadership  during  the  retreat  he 
estored   confidence.     He   braced   up   dis- 


cipline by  stern  and  exemplary  measures, 
put  an  end  to  looting,  cleaned  out  the 
drones  from  positions  of  responsibility, 
raised  the  pay  of  officers  and  men,  and  by 
all  these  measures  revived  in  the  broken 
unit  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  sense  of  self- 
respect.  The  defensive  lines  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop  were  made  impreg- 
nable and  efficiently  manned,  and  the 
population  of  the  Crimea  began  to  breathe 
freely.  Within  two  months  after  Wrangel's 
arrival  in  Sebastopol  the  armed  force  on 
which  he  had  to  base  his  plans  was  in 
being  and  ready  for  action.  Since  then 
the  army  has  not  only  protected  the  pen- 
insula against  Bolshevist  attacks,  itjhas 
occupied  the  three  grain-bearing  districts 
in  the  north  of  the  Taurida  province  of 
which  the  Crimea  forms  a  part,  and  has 
inflicted  slashing  defeats  on  steadily  in- 
creasing Bolshevist  forces. 

Wrangel  is  first  and  foremost  a  soldier, 
a  fighting  man.  He  regards  himself  now 
primarily  as  commander  of  the  army, 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  the  front,  and 
personally  directs  operations.  He  is  very 
popular  among  his  troops,  in  fact  he  was 
the  only  general  whose  popularity  was 
unimpaired  at  the  time  of  the  debacle. 
The  appearance  of  that  tall,  erect  figure 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army  always  has  an 
inspiriting  effect.  Wrangel  is  an  able 
strategist,  as  he  showed  by  his  masterly 
defence  of  Tsaritsyn  with  a  very  small 
force,  and  he  has  a  faculty  for  choosing 
able  men  as  his  assistants. 

So  far  General  Wrangel  has  had  little 
experience  of  politics,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  circumstance  is  or  is  not 
to  his  advantage.  At  any  rate  he  has  an 
open  mind,  he  is  not  hampered  by  doc- 
trinaire preconceptions,  and  he  tries  to 
apply  to  politics  that  principle  of  close- 
co-ordination  between  means  and  ends 
which  determines  his  military  strategy. 
He  makes  mistakes  through  ignorance  and 
hasty  judgment,  but  when  he  recognizes  a 
mistake  he  is  not  afraid  to  correct  it.  His 
rough  and  ready  methods  give  offence  at 
times,  and  he  is  charged  with  being  now  an 
opportunist,  now  a  demagogue.  But  a 
leader  of  men  must  be  judged  by  his 
achievements;  success  is  the  seal  of  his 
calling. 

The  personality  of  the  leader  is  fresh 
and  makes  an  imaginative  appeal.  The 
billowing  unrest  of  the  Southern  steppes 
tends  more  and  more  to  centre  round  the 
movement  of  which  he  is  the  head.  And 
though  it  may  be  that  Wrangel  is  not  yet 
able  to  rise  sufficiently  above  his  environ- 
ment, though  he  may  be  still  hampered  by 
survivals  of  the  mentality  of  previous 
movements,  the  extraordinary  thing  about 
him  is  that  people  wonder  whether  he  may 
not  possibly  succeed.  At  any  rate,  his 
experiment  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions, 
has  become  a  factor  of  international  im- 
portance, and  it  is  worth  watching. 


Restoring  Stonehenge  Ruins 

Britain's  Mysterious  Ancient  Monument  Being  Preserved  by 

Builders. 


pOWERFUL  cranes  and  the  latest 
modern  lifting  appliances  have  in- 
■aded  the  sacred  precincts  of  Britain's 
ildest  and  most  mysterious  ruin  and  grad- 
lally  the  work  of  restoring  the  monument 
o  something  of  its  former  grandeur  is 
)eing  carried  out. 

An  article  in  the  British  World's  Work 

iescribes  what  is  being  done  and  relates 

letails  of  some  recent  discoveries  which 

lave  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Stonehenge,  says    Mr.    Shepstone,  was 

pdeed   a   mighty   monument,    and   when 

irst  erected  on  its  ridge  in  what  was  then 

)pen  rolling  country,  must  have  presented 

,1  striking  spectacle.     One   wonders   how 

i;he  ancient  Britons  handled  such  heavy 

ilocks.     Even    if   we   admit,    which    was 

'liably  the  case,  that  the  stones  were 

•ulders,  and  found  near  the  site,  they  had 

irtheless    to   be    fashioned    and    then 

ught  to  the  desired  spot. 

N'o  doubt  they  were  dragged  on  rollers, 
;  idreds  of  workers  being  harnessed 
I'lther  for  such  a  feat.  They  were  then 
> -cd  in  position  by  digging  a  hole  in 
■  chalk  rock.  One  side  of  the  hole  was 
:  penrjicular,  and  the  other  sloping. 
'•  groat  stone  was  brought  to  the  hole 
i  slipped  over  the  slope;  then  it  was 
i-ffl  ihto  nosition  with  levers  m:u\f  ,i 


tree-trunks  and  with  ropes.  Finally,  it 
was  packed  up  with  rubble  and  stones. 
Thus  the  uprights  were  erected. 

To-day  the  modern  reconstructor  of 
Stonehenge  is  using  powerful  cranes  and 
the  latest  engineering  appliances.  He 
has  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  even 
so  equipped  admits  that  the  task  is  no 
light  one.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
in  a  most  thorough  and  systematic  manner. 

First  a  minute  survey  was  made  of  each 
stone,  and  the  smallest  crack  or  crevice 
on  any  one  of  them  noted.  These  cracks 
are  being  left  for  the  present.  They  will 
be  attended  to  later,  the  question  for  the 
moment  being  how  to  save  the  stones 
without  doing  anything  to  spoil  or  alter 
their  looks.  After  the  survey  the  stones 
were  numbered,  a  powerful  jib  crane 
erected,  and  the  work  of  actual  recon- 
struction put  in  hand. 

Roman  and  old  English  coins,  nu- 
merous stone  implements,  bits  of  ancient 
pottery  and  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the 
earth  for  the  purpose,  presumably,  of 
keeping  the  stones  upright,  have  been  ex- 
cavated. It  has  been  found  that  these 
huge  blocks,  which  stand  from  13]^  to 
20  feet  above  the  ground  and  weigh 
between  20  and  40  tons  apiece,  were 
usually  set  in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  only 
three  or  four  feet.  With  such  crude 
foundations  it  is  wonderful  how  well  the 
stones  hav("^*oo.i 


Liquid  or  Plaster 
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They  end  corns 

now  in  this  scientific  way 


People  who  know — millions 
of  them — now  end  all  corns  iv 
this  way. 

They  apply  Blue-jay,  either 
in  liquid  or  in  plaster  form.  It 
means  but  a  touch  and  it  takes 
but  a  jiffy. 

The  corn  pain  stops.  Then 
the  Blue-jay  gently  undermines 
the  corn  so  it  loosens  and 
comes  out. 

The  modern  way 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a 
chemist  who  studied  corns. 

It  is  made  by  a  laboratory 
of  world-wide  repute. 

Old -time   treatments  were 


harsh  and  inefficient.  Blue-jay 
is  gentle,  quick  and  sure. 

Now  all  corns  are  needless. 
All  these  pains  can  be  avoided. 
To  let  corns  remain  while  you 
pare  and  pad  them  is  folly. 

You  can  stop  a  corn  ache 
the  moment  it  appears.  You 
can  end  a  corn  completely 
before  it  can  develop. 

Blue-jay  has  proved  these 
facts  to  millions.  It  will  prove 
them  to  you — and  tonight — if 
you  let  it. 

Quit  the  old  methods  of 
dealing  with  corns  and  see 
what  this  nev^r  way  means. 
Your  druggist  sells  Blue-jay. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster   or   Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited     Chicago     Toronto     New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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JVo  Wrinkles 

at  Forty 

WRINKLES  tell  others  how 
<;ld  you  are.  They  de- 
stroy a  v.oman's  youthful  looks 
before  she  knows  it. 

Those  dreadful  lines  can  be 
avoided  and  removed  with  little 
trouble  and  slight  e-^pense. 

Try  this  simple  formula-"  AVmW.  CPEME  ELCAYA  nibbed 
I'fiitly  into  the  skin;  then  if  ynu  need  color,  avcry.httli- rouge 
r'  jread  carefully  over  the  cheeks  before  the  cream  is  quite  nry , 
and  after  that  the  film  of  Elcava  face  ijowder  over  alU 

CREME  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  non-greasy.  disappearing  toilet  creatn  that  makes 

lb  d  uullKi'Li"  .  =  fftTorite  for  20  y.ur-. 

the  skin  hko  v-lyc  ^m  M  over  the  world. 

In  jars  at  35c  and  7oc  M„jci,,c.uVAi>A  h 

Mn.  Lean,  Urnnfc  Nelson, Limite.1        TiiK  l^i.cAVA  Co.  of  Canai.a,  Limittw' 
Montreal  .lames  C.  Crane.  Tr,  <  ( 

■<  IJ  l),slnK„l»rs  for  CMadtt  Montreal.  Can.-i.ln 
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CCECEQZIZE 


What  Is  the  Ultona  ? 


The  Ultona  is  not  a  phonograph,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  PART  of  a  very  good  phonograph. 

If  you  look  closely  at  the  Brunsvi'ick  phonograph 
you  will  see  a  reproducer  of  an  entirely  different  type 
than  you  have  seen  before,  in  fact,  a  double  reproducer. 
It  is  balanced  accurately.  And  it  has  places  for  three 
types  of  reproducing  points.    That  is  the  Ultona. 

The  object  is  this :  to  enable  you  to  play  the  various 
kinds  of  records  in  the  proper  way — and  to  get  the 
most  musical  value  out  of  them.  This  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  enlarge  your  musical  library — to  extend 
it  in  any  direction  you  may  desire  without  added  cost 
or  attachments  of  any  kind. 

The  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  standard  instruments 
of  the  present  day,  beautiful  in  its  cabinet  work  and 
admirable  in  every  detail  of  equipment.  You  will 
enjoy  hearing  it. 

Let  your  Ears  be  the  Judge 

The  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 

79  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 

143  Portage  Avenue  E.  709  Drummond  Bldg. 

Winnipeg  Montreal 


and  Seal  Brand 
CdSee^ 


Nothing  else  'will    do 

i  No  other  can  compare  with  Seal  Brand. 
Made  only  from  the  finest  mountain- 
grown    beans,    which    have    developed 

:         slowly,  absorbing  goodness  from  the  air, 

!         the  sun  and  the  luxurious   soil   of  the 

!         cool  wonderful  Tropic  Uplands. 

Perfectly  Blended  and  Roasted,  the  rich  aroma  and  rare 

'  flavour  sealed  into  the  Tins.  7  ^ 

In  K,  1  and  2-lb.  sizes.   Whole,  ground,  and  fine-ground.  At  all  good  groccta*  ^ 

Write  for  "Perfect  Coffee — Perfectly  Made",  Mailed  free  on  request,  z:z 

CHA.se  (Sl  SA.NBOR.N,         MONTREAL.  g 
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'  While  this  giant  surgery  that  is  being 
I  practised  on  the  trilithons  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see,  there  is  something  else 
happening  at  Stonehenge,  less  spectacu- 
lar, but,  to  the  archaeologist,  still  more  ex- 
citing. One  by  one,  at  an  interval  of 
about  seven  paces  from  one  another,  a 
whole  ring  of  newly-discovered  holes 
has  been  laid  bare  just  inside  the  earth- 
work which  surrounds  Stonehenge.  An 
old  map,  dated  1666  gave  the  clue  to  their 
existence.  It  showed  certain— now  van- 
ished -depressions  in  the  turf,  and  the 
excavators  determined  to  ascertain  what 
they  meant.  Equipped  with  a  heavy  steel 
bar  with  a  sharp  point,  they  began  their 
search.  Once  they  found  the  first  hole 
the  others  soon  followed.  The  steel  bar, 
instead  of  encountering  hard  chalk,  went 
right  through.  The  turf  was  turned  back, 
and  there,  with  all  the  fascinating  accu- 
racy of  a  puzzle,  was  the  hole  just  where 
it  ought  to  be. 

So  far  twenty-three  holes  have  been  laid 
bare,  and  they  are  known  as  "Aubrey 
Holes."  They  run  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
spaced  about  seven  feet  apart.  Only  half 
the  circle  has  been  covered,  the  map  show- 
ing some  forty  of  these  depressions  in  all. 
The  holes  vary  in  depth  from  three  to  five 
feet,  and  are  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
diameter. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  these  holes 
held  stones — not  of  the  size  of  the  huge 
monoliths,  but  yet  of  a  good  size,  and  if 
that  be  so,  then  outside  the  two  circles  of 
trilithons  and   the   two  horseshoes  there 
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was  yet  another  ring,  and  this  was  per- 
haps there  before  Stonehenge  as  we  know 
it  to-day  was  built.  There  are  no  stones 
in  any  of  these  holes  now. 

It  was  only  in  December  last  that  ex- 
cavation work  was  begun  at  Stonehenge, 
and  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  To-day 
only  four  of  the  bases  of  the  trilithons 
have  been  examined,  and  a  portion  of  the 
"Aubrey  Holes"  and  the  Slaughter  Stone 
uncovered.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  as  the  work  proceeds  the  excavators 
will  alight  upon  something  which  will 
once  and  for  all  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tions which  generation  after  generation 
have  essayed  to  answer,  namely,  the  date 
and  purpose  of  the  monument. 

It  has  been  ascribed  to  builders  of  many 
ages — Phoenicians,  Belgae,  Romans,  Ro- 
mano-British, Saxons,  Druids  and  Danes. 

It  is  certainly  significant,  however, 
that  the  present  excavators,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, have  failed  to  discover  any 
metals.  Nothing  of  this  nature  has  ever 
been  unearthed  at  Stonehenge  fexcept  a 
small  piece  of  copper.  But  stone  imple- 
ments have  been  found  in  plenty  by  past 
as  well  as  by  the  present  excavators. 
This  naturally  leads  many  scholars  to 
conclude  that  this  mysterious  monument 
was  reared  when  early  man  in  Britain  still 
used  tools  of  stone  and  when  metals  were 
barely  known.  That  takes  us  back  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  making  Stonehenge  some- 
where between  3,500  and  4,000  years  of 
age. 


The  New  Home  of  the  Jews 

The  Plans  of  Colonizing  Palestine  Provide  For  a  New  Socialized 
Kingdom  of  the  Jews. 


FOR  centuries  the  Jewish  race  has  been 
a  race  without  a  country — shut  out 
from  its  ancestral  home,  it  has  spread  over 
the  world.  Now  a  turn  of  history  has 
come  about  and  the  Jew  is  going  home. 
Palestine  is  to  become  once  more  the  centre 
of  the  race.  A  writer  in  the  Outlook  tells 
of  the  recent  Conference  in  London,  Eng., 
and  of  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  new 
movement. 

Some  three  hundred  representatives 
of  the  Jewry  of  thirty  countries  met  in 
London  during  July,  for  the  first  time  as 
a  nation,  with  a  "publicly  recognized, 
legally  secured  home  in  Palestine."  Lis- 
tening to  plans  for  Palestinian  develop- 
ment, one  recalled  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet Amos: 
I  will  return  the  captivity  of  my  people 

Israel, 
They  shall  build  the  waste  places  and 
inhabit  them. 

Palestine  stands  at  the  gateway  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  the  East  is  the 
critical  place  in  the  world  to-day.  The 
good  will  of  the  East,  the  peace  of  the 
East,  will  make  or  break  the  future  peace 
of  the  world.  The  mandates  of  the  East, 
of  which  the  British  mandate  over  Pales- 
tine is  one,  are  keen  tests  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  world  may  well  ask, 
therefore,  what  the  Jews  propose  to  do 
in  Palestine,  what  their  ambitions  are, 
what  is  their  social  and  economic  pro- 
gramme, and  what  are  the  chances  of 
success. 

The  Jewish  national  ambitions  seem  to 
be,  primarily,  cultural.  The  Jews'  pas- 
sion for  a  cultural  home  led  them  to 
reject  the  earlier  offer  of  the  British 
Government  of  Uganda,  in  South  Africa — 
a  land  with  material  resources  equal  to  if 
not  exceeding  those  of  Palestine.  The 
sacrifices  which  the  first  settlers  have 
undergone  on  that  land,  which  the  Zion- 
ists have  been  purchasing  steadily  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  is  proof  of  a  living 
idealism.  No  Jew  has  gone  to  Palestine 
to  seek  his  fortune  and  no  Jew  has  made 
one  there,  though  many  have  left  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort  to  battle  with 
the  wilderness. 

Although  Palestine,  and  particularly 
Haifa,  has  possibilities  as  a  trade  center, 
it  is  as  an  agricultural  country  that 
the  Zionists  regard  it.  Their  hope  and 
prayer  has  been  for  a  spiritual  anchor- 
age, a  center  from  which  they  may  again 
make  their  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
arts,  ethics,  and  literature  of  the  world. 
Add  to  this  the  desire  for  an  integrity 
among  nations,  _  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  a  ijingle  voice  in  behalf  of 
Jewish    rights    and    against    Jewish   per- 


secution, and  the  unchallengeable  neces- 
sity for  a  haven  for  those  Jews  of  Poland, 
Galicia,  Ukrainia,  and  dismembered  Aus- 
tria, who  in  this  hour  suffer  another  in- 
quisition, and  you  summarize  the  Zionist 
political  ambition. 

The  Zionists  intend  to  establish  an  au- 
tonomous   commonwealth    in     Palestine. 

But  they  are  a  practical  as  well  as  an 
idealistic  people.  They  have  a  few  able 
leaders.  Max  Nordau  is  one.  The  others 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  future,  but  say  little. 
They  do  not  want  to  lose  the  prize  of  the 
centuries  through  over-zealousness.  They 
see  a  Jewish  majority  built  up  in  Pales- 
tine by  peaceful  penetration,  immigration 
as  large  as  the  country  can  peacefully  ab- 
sorb— perhaps  50,000  the  first  year;  a 
settlement,  based  upon  Western  standards 
of  living,  which  does  not  race  ahead  of 
educational    and    cultural    development. 

Their  task  will  require  infinite  pru» 
dence,  faith,  and  tact.  Palestine  has  not 
been  given  to  them.  How  much  support 
they  can  expect  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  not  yet  clear.  They  believe  that 
they  can  establish  a  commonwealth  with- 
out offending  the  present  inhabitants, 
without  resorting  to  force,  merely  by 
superior  intelligence  and  greater  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  land  question  lies  at  the  root  of 
their  whole  problem,  and  occupied  the 
thought  of  the  Conference.  They  are 
planning  as  an  organization  to  buy  large 
contiguous  tracts  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
pooling  their  resources  to  prevent  com- 
petition and  the  forcing  up  of  prices, 
and  putting  this  land  out  of  _  reach  of 
speculation.  The  American  Zion  Com- 
monwealth, Inc.,  is  a  leader  among  these 
co-operative  land  purchasing  agencies. 
Its  founder  and  president,  Bernard 
Rosenblatt,  left  the  Conference  to  go  to 
Palestine  and  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
of  several  hundred  thousand  acres.  Buy- 
ers of  land  through  this  agency  purchase 
only  surface  values,  signing  an  agreement 
by  which  such  mineral  deposits  as  may 
subsequently  be  discovered  belong  to  the 
entire  Jewish  community.  They  agree  to 
settle  it  themselves  within  six  years  after 
purchasing,  or  permit  the  corporation  to 
resell  it,  retaining  a  mortgage  as  a  pro- 
tection on  the  original  investment.  They 
buy  with  the  understanding  that  out  of 
every  area  sufficient  to  house  a  colony 
one-tenth  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  village, 
where  all  houses,  factories,  schools,  etc., 
shall  be  established.  This  one-tenth  is 
communal  land,  which  cannot  be  bought, 
but  only  leased  for  a  long  period.  All 
trading  and  manufacturing  must  be  done 
on  this  land,  lands  privately  owned  being 
used  only  for  agriculture.  Hence  city 
planning  is  possible;  fortunes  made  by 
sudden  shifts  in  land  values  are  out  of  th« 
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question,    and   a   co-operative   communal 
bystem  is  assured  from  the  outset.     The 

pewish  National  Fund,  on  the  other  hand, 
buys  land  out  of  voluntary  contributions, 
and  its  holdings  are  not  sold  to  private 
Individuals  under  any  conditions  whatso- 
ever.    The    plan    of   the   American    Zion 

'Commonwealth  represents  the  utmost 
concession  which  the  Zionists  will  make 
to  private  ownership  in  the  matter  of 
land,  and  even  this  was  hotly  contested 
by  the  Socialist  group.  Whatever  else 
the  Jews  do  in  Palestine,  they  are  com- 
mitted to  an  interesting  agrarian  experi- 
ment. 

The  tradition  that  the  Jews  are  a  race 
of  tradesmen  has  grown  up,  it  appears, 
not  through  any  native  dislike  of  the 
soil,  but  because  exile  has  driven  them 
into  the  market  -place.  Palestine  has  been 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  only 
under  Jewish  settlement.  Centuries  of 
Turkish  rule,  of  Arab  squatting,  have 
desolated  a  beautiful  country.  Sand 
dunes,  pyramid  high,  shift  along  the 
coasts  where  once  were  splendid  forests. 
The  Jews  are  planting  them  again.  They 
have  set  a  million  trees  in  Palestine — 
eucalyptus  for  shade,  boxwood  for  orange 
crates  and  as  an  antidote  against  malaria. 
Olives,  almonds,  and  oranges  have  been 
planted. 

If  Palestine  is  a  prize  for  which  peoples 
bid  with  tangible  demonstrations  of  their 
love,  then  to  date  the  Jews  are  bidding 
highest.  Not  from  Jewish  lips  alone  does 
the  testimony  come.  Major  Ormsby  Gore, 
a  British  attache  of  the  Zionist  Commis- 
sion in  Palestine,  said:  "I  have  crossed 
miles  of  desert,  broken  only  by  the  mud 
huts  of  the  Arabs,  in  stretches  of  desolate 
land.  And  then  I  have  come  upon  green 
groves;  a  synagogue;  a  school;  white 
stone  houses,  with  red-tiled  roofs;  civili- 
zation. These  were  the  Jewish  colonies, 
the  only  oases  in  the  Palestinian  desert." 
There  is  water-power  in  Palestine,  and 
shortly  it  will  have  to  be  utilized  for 
canneries,  box  factories,  and  other  in- 
dustries which  will  inevitably  follow  agri- 
cultural development.  But  for  the  time 
being  the  Zionists  are  placing  their  con- 
fidence in  a  sound  agricultural  life. 

Few  Christians  know  the  story  of  how 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Bible,  has 
been  made  a  living,  spoken  tongue.     One 


man,  Ben  Yahudah,  a  sort  of  divine  fa- 
natic, started  the  movement.  He  would 
speak  no  language  but  Hebrew  even  to 
his  old  mother,  who  could  not  understand 
a  word.  He  is  writing  the  first  diction- 
ary which  can  be  used  for  modern  every- 
day expressions.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  went  to  Palestine  and  undertook  the 
task,  he  was  dying  of  tuberculosis.  He 
still  has  tuberculosis,  but  his  dictionary, 
they  say,  is  keeping  him  alive.  He  has 
lived  to  see  Hebrew  spoken  by  every 
Jewish  child  in  Palestine,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Hebrew  University  laid  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  schools  throughout 
the  land. 

Jews  from  Palestine  were  warm  in  the 
assertion  that  their  troubles  with  the 
Arabs  had  been  stirred  up  by  outside  im- 
perialistic influences.  At  no  time  during 
the  Conference  was  there  a  dissenting 
voice  to  the  often-repeated  policy  that  the 
interests  of  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine 
and  in  the  East  must  be  considered  iden- 
tical. They  pointed  out  that  Palestine 
under  cultivation  can  accommodate  five 
times  its  present  population,  and  that  no 
Arab  need  be  crowded  out.  Moreover, 
the  temper  of  the  Zionist  movement  is 
distinctly  anti-imperial. 

By  far  the  most  memorable  impression 
of  the  meeting  is  of  the  courage  and  ideal- 
ism which  never  failed  to  rise  above  the 
often  sharp  dissonances  of  varied  exper- 
iences and  points  of  view,  and  which 
bridged  almost  insuperable  gulfs  of  lan- 
guage and  custom.  This  was  the  meeting 
of  a  nation  which  has,  outside  of  Pales- 
tine, no  common  language  except  the  hy- 
brid Yiddish,  which  they  themselves  re- 
fused to  use.  The  predominant  aim  could 
excite  only  admiration,  and  regret  that  so 
many  eminent  Jews,  whose  talents  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  building  of 
other  nations,  were  not  present  to  con- 
tribute to  the  planning  of  this  their  own 
peculiar   experiment. 

The  eyes  of  Jewry,  and  of  many  non- 
Jews,  will  watch  three  men  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  Conference  put  the  execu- 
tion of  its  plans:  Mr..Chaim  Weizmann, 
whose  irresistible  presentation  of  Zionist 
claims  is  responsible  for  a  large  measure 
of  British  good  will;  Mr.  Nahum  Soko- 
low,  a  native  of  Russia,  the  Zionist  histo- 
rian and  "chief  diplomat;"  and  Justice 
Brandeis,  of  the  United  States. 


The  Red   Streak  in  the  Yellow  Man 

Bolshevik  Tendencies  in  Japan  Largely  of  the  Arm  Chair  Variety. 

By  HUGH  BYAS. 


THOSE  who  have  been  fearful  of  the 
spread  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  have 
been  looking  rather  anxiously  toward 
Japan  of  late,  where  labor  unrest  seems  to 
be  growing,  and  giving  promise  of  develop- 
ing into  something  more  dangerous. 
Hugh  Byas,  writing  in  the  London,  Eng., 
Express  takes  a  reassuring  view  of  the 
situation,  however.  The  revolt  of  Labor 
is  a  sporadic  revolt,  he  believes,  that  will 
not   amount   to   anything.     He   says: 

There  has  just  been  a  three  days'  strike 
of  the  Tokyo  tram-car  employees,  called 
by  the  young  men's  union  because  a 
"tame"  union,  organized  by  the  foremen, 
were  filching  its  members.  The  strike  was 
a  failure. 

While  a  number  of  mushroom  trade 
unions  have  sprung  up  during  the  boorn, 
none  of  them  has  strike  funds  or  solid 
organization.  Every  strike  in  Ja- 
pan has  one  object — better  wages.  Some- 
times shorter  hours  are  asked  as  well,  but 
this  is  a  species  of  Oriental  bargaining. 
There  is  no  objection  to  overtime. 

The  Labor  movement  in  Japan  is  a 
movement  of  wages  after  prices.  Prices 
have  increased  threefold;  wages  not  so. 
much.  But  when  the  cost  of  living  began 
to  soar,  wages  had  to  follow,  'fhe  de- 
mand for  better  wages  has  been  easily 
met  out  of  war  profits. 

Japan  has  a  Labor  movement  in  an 
elementary  sense,  but  it  has  no  organized 
trade  unions  with  reserve  funds  or  formu- 
lated programmes;  it  has  no  cohesion  out- 
side of  individual  factories;  it  has  abso- 
lutely no  political  consciousness.  There 
is  no  sign  of  revolution  there. 

The  "revolutionaries"  are  to  be  found 
in  groups  of  young  journalists,  students, 
artists,  "emancipated"  women  who  read 


foreign  books  and  frequent  so-called 
foreign  cafes.  Sut  they  are  cafe-chair  re- 
volutionaries. They  get  their  revolu- 
tionary impulse  not  from  life  but  from 
books. 

Once  they  worshipped  Shaw  and  Tol- 
stoy. Marx  is  having  an  innings  now, 
and  Lenin's  turn  will  come — has  probably 
come  already  in  the  more  secret  con- 
claves of  those  young  conspirators.  But 
I  recollect  that  Herbert  Spencer  was  once 
the  idol  of  young  men  who  now  fill  offi- 
cial posts  with  credit,  and  before  Spencer 
came  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  before  Mill 
came  that  great  thinker,  Samuel  Smiles, 
twenty  years  ago  the  best  seller  in  Japan. 

If  all  young  Japan  were  infected  by 
Marxism  the  matter  might  be  serious, 
but  the  proportion  is  infinitesimal.  This, 
when  you  get  down  to  it,  is  the  genuine 
revolutionary  movement  in  Japan,  and  its 
importance  in  relation  to  the  national  life 
is  about  equal  to  the  importance  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  at  Cambridge  in 
relation. to  the  life  of  England. 

All  Japanese  agitations  have  as  their 
object  the  redress  of  some  specific  griev- 
ance. The  people  can  flare  up  quickly 
enough  when  they  think  they  are  being 
wronged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rice  riots, 
but  their  anger  is  a  fire  of  straw.  The 
grievance  is  redressed,  and  the  agitation 
dies. 

There  is  no  desire  for  constitutional 
change.  The  Japanese  are  satisfied  with 
their  constitution,  and  most  of  them  are 
uninterested  in  politics.  They  care  no- 
thing about  the  theory  of  government  if 
the    administration    is    reasonably    good. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  con- 
test, 

Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best, 
expresses  the  political  creed  of  the  Japan- 
ese far  more  truly  than  it  ever  expressed 
that  of  the  English. 


Quality 
Comfort 
Perfect  Fit 


When  you  go  for  Rubbers  be  sure 
to  find  the  Dealer  who  carries 
Dominion  Rubber  System  Rub- 
bers. Then  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ting the  style  and  shape  to  exactly 
fit  your  shoes. 

Dealers  who  specialize  on  Dominion  Rub- 
ber System  Rubbers  have  studied  carefully 
this  question  of  rubbers.  They  know  by 
experience  that  they  serve  your  best  interests 
by  giving  you  these  long-wearing,  perfect- 
fitting  rubbers,  which  are  made  for  every 
style  of  shoe  worn  by  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls. 


Dominion  Rubber 
System  Rubbers 


are  worthy  products  of  Canada's  largest 
rubber  organization  —  the  best  that  sturdy 
materials  and  wide  experience  can  produce. 

Wear  Dominion  Rubber  System  Rubbers 
in  bad  weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and  pre- 
vent you  from  catching  cold.  They  help  to 
save  your  good  shoes.  It  is  sound  economy 
to  wear  old  shoes  on  wet,  stormy  days. 

What  about  the  children?  Don't  neglect 
them.  See  that  their  shoes  are  properly 
fitted  with  rubbers. 
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This  could  not  happen 
with  an  IVER  JOHNSON 

A  jolt — an  accidental  discharge — and  a  fatal  injury. 

Such  accidents  are  impossible  with  the  I  ver  Johnson. 
It  simply  can't  go  off  by  accident.  And  yet  its  safety  is 
automatic — no  buttons — no  levers — nothing  to  adjust 
— nothing  to  remember  to  do  to  make  it  safe.  Drop 
it,  kick  it,  thump  it,  "Hammer  the  Hammer" — it  can't 
go  off  accidentally. 

Just  one  way  to  fire  an  I  ver  Johnson — pull  the 
trigger  all  the  way  back.  At  that  point  only  the 
revolver  responds  with  lightning  quickness. 

Drawn  tempered  piano-wire  springs  make  the  Iver 
Johnson  always  ready  for  use.  And  the  perfect  rifled 
barrel  speeis  the  bullet  straight  as  a  streak  of  light 
just  where  you  aim. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber, 
Western  Walnut. 

Three  Booklets — One  or  All  Free  on  Request 

"A" — Arms;  "  B  "^Bicycles;  "C" — Motorcycles 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want, 
send  us  his  name  and  address.    We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

29S  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


sn. 


Iver  Johnson  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and 
dependabilitv. 


Iver  Johnson 
"Superior" 
Roadster 
Bicycle,  $55. 
Other  models 
$37.50  to  $65. 

[  No  extra  charge 
for  Counter    Brake' 


Then— and  Now 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  sweeping  filled  the 
air  with  clouds  of  germ-laden  dust.  It  was 
dangerous  to  health,  exhausting  and  ineffec- 
tive.    But  the 

CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

has  changed  this.  It  removes  every  particle 
of  dust  in  a  sanitary  way.  It  preserves  your 
rugs,  upholstered  furniture,  mattresses,  etc., 
and  saves  time  and  strength. 

The  CADILLAC  holds  the  Panama  Exhibition 
gold  medal. 

Send  for  one  on  ten  days'  trial.  If  satisfied, 
buy  one  on  easy  instalment  plan. 

Clements  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited 

M4250         78  Duchess  St.,  Toronto 


Sniping  as  a  Fine  Art 

Training  the  British  Army  How  to  Pot  the  Hun. 

By  MAJOR  E.  PENBERTHY 


^NiPING  in  the  early  days  of  the 
'^  war  was  rather  considered  by  the 
British  as  one  of  those  things  that  were  not 
done. 

Later  developments,  however,  changed 
the  viewpoint.  It  was  discovered  that" 
chivalry  toward  the  Boche  didn't  pay,  so 
with  their  characteristic  thoroughness  they 
set  about  organizing  schools  for  snipers, 
so  that  the  job  might  he  well  and  thor- 
oughly done.  Major  E.  Penberthy,  for- 
mer Commandant  of  the  Third  Army 
Sniping  School,  writing  in  the  English 
Review  tells-  something  of  the  work  of 
these  schools. 

"Sniping,"  says  Major  Penberthy,  "in 
some  form  or  other  has  usually  developed 
in  every  great  war  since  the  invention  of 
firearms.  Austrian  sharpshooters  were 
used  against  the  soldiers  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  were  so  effective  that  at  times 
the  ex-Kaiser's  ancestor  found  it  difficult 
to  bring  his  Hussars,  armed  only  with 
short  sabres,  out  of  their  camps.  This 
led  to  the  formation  in  the  Prussian  Army 
of  Jager  battalions,  recruited  from  hunting 
disiricls,  because  professional  hunters  had 
not  only  the  necessary  skill  in  marksman- 
ship but  also  the  courage,  good  eyesight, 
powers  of  observation,  knowledge  of  stalk- 
ing, and  the  use  of  cover  which  the  suc- 
cessful sniper  must  possess. 

That  is  why  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  enemy  was  well  equipped  with  expert 
snipers. 

"The  British  Armies  had  no  units  with 
such  special  training  or  organization  until 
steps  were  taken  in  France  to  train  and 
organize  our  snipers. 

In  1914  the  circumstantial  reports  of 
the  deadly  work  done  by  the  Boche  snipers 
gave  the  world  the  impression  that  German 
soldiers  were  better  shots  than  we  were. 
The  German  never  was  a  better  shot,  or 
even  as  good  a  shot,  as  the  Britisher. 
It  was  the  better  shooting  and  the 
superior  manipulation  of  their  rifles  by  the 
"Old  Contemptibles"  that  enabled  the 
British  Army  to  "walk  backwards"  from 
Mons  in  perfect  order  and  discipline  until 
the  enemy  was  effectively  checked.  But 
the  shooting  done  by  Lord  French's  old 
Army  was  not  sniping,  it  was  controlled 
fire.  It  was  done  by  sections  and  platoons 
at  the  word  of  command.  Targets  and 
ranges  were  indicated  and  fire  orders 
given.  And  the  result  was  such  a  torrent 
of  well  aimed  and  well  directed  bullets 
against  masses  of  the  enemy  that  captured 
German  officers  stated  their  belief  that 
every  British  Tommy  was  armed  with  a 
light  machine  gun. 

But  we  had  no  snipers,  men  specially 
selected  and  trained  to  find  small  and 
indistinct  targets,  to  shoot  at  them  on 
their  own  individual  initiative  and  be  sure 
to  kill  at  the  first  shot. 

When  both  sides  settled  down  to  trench 
warfare,  the  Boche  sniper  showed  the 
value  of  his  special  training.  Often  be- 
hind his  trench  line  as  well  as  in  it,  and 
from  cunningly  constructed  and  concealed 
posts,  he  kept  a  vigilant  watch  on  our  lines. 
He  picked  off  sentries  and  observers, 
who  carelessly  or  sometimes  unavoidably 
exposed  themselves. 

Many  officers  were  picked  off  when 
carrying  out  the  dangerous  but  essential 
duty  of  making  a  daylight  reconnaissance 
until  at  last  the  Boche  sniper  dominated 
our  trenches  and  No  Man's  Land  so 
effectively  that  it  became  urgently  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  to  deal  with  him. 

At  first  this  form  of  warfare  appealed 
most  strongly  to  those  battalions  which 
possessed  keen  hunters  amongst  officers 
and  men.  That  is  why  snipers  were  first 
organised  most  effectively  in  the  Canadian 
and  Highland  regiments. 

On  one  occasion  several  runners  had 
been  sniped,  and  at  last  Major  Garnet 
Hughes  (now  General)  went  round  to  the 
cook-house  and  called  the  cook,  a  man 
noted  for  his  marksmanship  and  a  winner 
cf  the  D.C.M.  in  South  Africa.  He  said, 
"Take  your  rifle  and  shut  up  that  sniper." 
The  cook  dropped  his  spoon  and  was 
away  some  twenty  minutes.  He  came 
back  with  a  grim  smile,  and  thfe  Hun 
sniper  was  silent  for  ever. 


One  of  the  finest  snipers  I  ever  met  was  a 
full-blooded  Red  Indian — John  Ballan- 
tyne.  He  applied  all  the  methods  of  the 
chase,  so  familiar  to  him  in  his  beloved 
Canadian  forests,  to  hunting  the  Boche 
sniper.  He  had  been  known  to  wait 
patiently  for  seven  days  in  a  wonderfully 
prepared  and  concealed  sniper's  post  for  a 
valuable  target — a  Hun  oflicer,  whom  he 
finally  killed. 

Opposite  the  front  of  one  Canadian 
battalion  there  was  a  particularly  clever 
sniper.  For  a  long  time  he  defied  us  to 
discover  his  lair,  all  the  while  taking  toll 
of  officers  and  men.  At  last,  by  persistent 
and  systematic  observation,  he  was  dis- 
covered, but  so  well  was  his  lair  protected 
that  ordinary  rifle  fire  could  not  silence 
him.  At  last  the  help  of  the  gunners  was 
sought,  an  eighteen-pounder  was  detailed 
to  help,  and  the  sniper  was  driven  out, 
but  not  killed.  I  believe  his  bag  up  to 
that  time  had  been  two  oflHcers  and  seven 
men.  He  soon  began  operations  from 
another  well  concealed  post.  This  was 
found  by  careful  and  patient  observation, 
and  he  was  again  shelled  and  driven  out. 
Some  days  later  he  resumed  his  sniping, 
and  this  time  while  the  Artillery  shelled 
his  new  post  our  snipers  waited  for  his 
appearance  and  got  him.  He  had  prob- 
ably been  worth  more  to  the  Germans 
than  a  battery  of  field  guns  in  the  same 
time. 

So  the  system  went  on  in  our  ranks  of 
selecting  men  whose  pre-war  occupation, 
or  recreation,  specially  qualified  them  to 
be  snipers.  It  spread  from  one  battalion 
to  another.  If  the  Commanding  Officer 
was  keen  on  sniping,  or  if  the  sector  was 
much  bothered  by  enemy  snipers,  a  dozen 
men  might  be  detached  for  this  duty. 
Other  battalions  were  content  with  one  or 
two. 

I  have  known  cases  where  the  doctor 
and  even  the  padre  were  with  difficulty 
restrained,  as  non-combatants,  from  taking 
a  hand  in  this  fascinating  game  of  hunting 
the  Boche. 

Very  soon  many  privately-owned  weap- 
ons began  to  appear  in  the  trenches — 
sporting  rifles  of  various  patterns  and 
calibre.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  one  private- 
ly-owned rifle,  fitted  with  a  telescopic  sight, 
which  did  great  execution  in  the  hands  of  a 
sniping  officer  of  the  Staffords,  was  a  pre- 
war gift  by  the  ex-Kaiser  to  a  well-known 
British  General. 

On  Hill  60,  in  1915,  I  remember  a  young 
officer  who  was  not  altogether  innocent 
of  "eye-wash"  telling  me  that  he  had  killed 
several  Huns  by  the  simple  method  of 
firing  through  the  enemy's  sandbag  breast- 
works with  a  Rigby  express  rifle.  He 
could  not  see  his  targets,  so  I  asked  him 
how  he  could  tell  when  he  scored  a  hit. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "those  trenches  are  very 
wet  and  I  hear  the  bodies  splash  when 
they  fall  into  the  water." 

In  spite  of  all  the  steps  taken  against  the 
Hun  snipers,  these  were  only  slightly 
diminished  in  numbers  and  not  suppressed. 
A  revision  of  methods  and  further  organ- 
ization became  necessary,  and  some  ex- 
perienced officers  were  selected  to  study 
the  problem  and  make  suggestions.  One 
cf  the  first  things  noted  was  that  a  large 
number  of  men  had  been  selected  as  snipers 
who  were  totally  unfitted  for  the  work. 
In  order  to  carry  out  his  duties,  the  sniper 
was  allowed  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  He 
could  wander  about  the  trenches,  selecting 
suitable  posts  from  which  to  observe 
and  shoot,  and  he  was  naturally  excused  a 
great  many  irksome  tasks  which  the  or- 
dinary soldier  had  to  do  as  a  matter  of  tt, 
routine.  A  sniper,  therefore,  came  to  be  * 
regarded  by  observant  but  not  too  ener- 
getic soldiers  as  a  man  with  a  soft  job, 
and  there  were  naturally  many  seekers 
after  these  posts.  In  the  trenches,  the 
opportunities  of  testing  a  man's  ability 
for  this  special  work,  especially  in  marks- 
manship, were  very  limited,  and  many 
soldiers  were  given  the  appointment  who 
had  no  idea  of  the  job.  Amongst  this 
type  were  found  those  who  sent  in  glowing 
reports  as  to  the  number  cf  "kills"  they 
made  every  day.  .-^s  there  were  few  means 
of  checking  such  statements,  these  had 
either  to  be  accepted,  without  proof,  as 
genuine  or  disbelieved  altogether.     In  one 
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ONE  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  additional  value 
offered  in  Goodyear  Tires  is  the  savings  effected 
through  Goodyear's  system  of  distribution. 

It  is  a  system  made  possible  by  the  enormous  sale  of 
Goodyear  Tires. 

To  several  thousand  selected  Canadian  dealers  Good- 
year sells  tires  direct,  and  the  money  that  would  go  as 
profit  to  jobber  is  largely  saved. 

Shipments  to  distributing  points  are  so  large  that  we 
make  the  saving  of  carload  freight  rates.  Orders  from 
dealers  are  large  enough  to  reduce  clerical  expense  to  a 
small  factor. 

Such  efficiency  in  practice  and  the  resulting  increased 
business  has  reduced  expense-per-tire  to  a  minimum. 

The  saving-per-tire  between  factory  and  dealer  is 
approximately  $2.00. 

In  total  this  saving  represents  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  turned  back  into  the  product  to  heighten  quality 
and  keep  prices  down. 

So  a  30  X  31/2  Goodyear  All-weather  Tread  Tire  with 
Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tube  costs  you  to-day  only 
$31.05.  Six  years  ago  it  cost  you  $30.45.  An  increase  of 
only  1.9  per  cent,  while  most  commodities  and  labor  in- 
creased over  100  per  cent. 

And  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  help  you  get  all 
the  mileage  that  is  built  into  the  tires. 

The  resulting  low  cost-per-mile  of  Goodyear  Tires  has 
built  the  largest  tire  sales  in  the  world. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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Make  Your  Magazine 
Give  You  Full  Value 


You  do  not  get  out  of  MacLean's  Magazine  all 
that  it  has  for  you  of  interest  and  value  unless 
you  read  the  advertisements  it  contains. 

You  get  information  from  them.  You  learn  all  about 
many  things  that  are  of  so  much  personal  importance 
in  your  life.  They  keep  you  posted.  They  tell  you 
what  is  new  and  desirable. 

Make  a  practice  of  reading  the  advertisements  in  each 
issue  of  MacLean's.  Read  them  as  news  from  the 
business  world,  published  for  your  benefit.  They  will 
help  you  to  live  better  and  dress  better  and  make  more 
of  your  income  in  every  way. 


battalion  a  sniper  I  knew  generally  headed 
his   daily   report  something   like   this: — 

"Sir. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  six 
little  wooden  crosses  will  be  required  in 
the  Hun  trenches  this  evening,  making  a 
total  of  11  this  week. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 
"No.—,    Pte.— ,    etc.,    Sniper." 

As  the  Hun  snipers  on  this  front  per- 
sisted just  as  strongly  in  spite  of  this  man's 
supposed  heavy  execution,  the  Brigadier 
finally  sent  a  message  to  the  CO.  saying: 
"In  future  the  left  ears  of  all  Huns  killed 
by  Pte. —  will  be  attached  to  his  reports, 
plea.se." 

It  became  necessary  to  organize  and 
sort  out  these  free-lances,  to  supervise  their 
methods  and  check  their  results,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  special  training.  The  first 
thing  they  had  to  learn  was  how  to  find 
their  targets.  It  was  quiet  a  common  thing 
in  so-called  "quiet"  sectors  for  men  to  be 
in  the  trenches  for  six  months  without 
seeing  a  Hun,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  casual  head  or  a  loop-hole  can  be  im- 
agined. 

To  train  these  men,  some  keen  young 
officer  was  selected  in  each  battalion. 
Sometimes  he  was  detached  from  his  com- 
pany and  did  nothing  else,  although  it  was 
a  very  long  time  before  he  was  given  the 
status  of  an  officer  doing  special  duties  and 
allowed  for  on  the  establishment.  That 
finally  came  in  1918. 

This  officer  was  responsible  for  selecting 
the  right  sort  of  men,  for  supervising  their 
duties  when  in  the  trenches  and  training 
them  when  out  of  the  trenches.  He  was 
known  as  the  "Sniping  Officer"  at  first. 

As  time  went  on  it  was  realized  that  if  a 
sniper  was  doing  his  duty  properly  by 
keeping  his  front  under  continual  observa- 
tion and  being  ready  to  fire  on  enemy 
snipers  or  observers,  or  anyone  else  who 
exposed  himself,  he  must  also  see  a  host 


of  other  happenings.  Although  thes 
were  not  directly  bearing  on  his  work  as  j 
sniper,  they  would,  if  reported  to  th< 
proper  quarter,  provide  valuable  and  con^ 
tinuous  information  about  the  enemy 
Consequently  snipers  were  now  trainee 
to  write  detailed  reports  on  what  they  ha( 
observed  during  their  tour  of  duty.  Thes< 
details  were  recorded  in  a  report  by  th« 
Sniping  Officer,  who  now  became  mor« 
generally  known  as  the  Battalion  "Intel 
ligence"  Officer. 

By  this  system  of  reports  snipers  wen 
able  to  provide  information  about  sucl 
extremely  important  matters  as  the  identi 
fication  of  the  enemy  on  any  front,  th( 
time  and  method  of  reliefs,  the  presenc 
of  mining  operations,  and  so  on.  Trend 
warfare  may  be  said  to  have  brought  thii 
system  of  collecting  intelligence  into  exis 
tence,  and  the  sniper  became  the  machin 
ery  for  carrying  it  out. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  experienc 
showed  us  that  a  good  "competition' 
shot  of,  say,  a  high  Bisley  Meeting  stan 
dard  did  not  necessarily  make  a  goo< 
sniper.  There  is  the  width  of  the  world 
between  the  leisurely  peace  time  business 
of  firing  at  a  distinct  target  at  a  known  or 
easily  calculated  range,  after  studying 
wind,  temperature,  mirage,  light,  the  error 
of  the  day,  and  all  the  mysteries  which 
make  the  Bisley  Meetings  such  a  pure 
delight  to  the  "pot-hunter,"  and  getting 
one  quick  and  accurate  shot  at  such 
almost  invisible  and  momentary  targets 
as  the  Boches  presented  in  trench  warfare. 
The  fact  also  that  in  many  cases  the  Boche 
was  shooting  too  made  it  a  short,  sharp 
duel,  the  winner  being  he  who  got  his  shot 
in  first,  and  the  loser  probably  losing  hi.s 
life  as  well  as  the  trick.  The  realization 
of  this  called  for  nerve  and  courage  of  a 
high  order.  All  the  same,  old  snipers  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  this  very  risk  which 
gave  "the  game,"  as  they  called  it,  its 
great  fascination. 


Fighting  a  Great  Plague 

The  Story  of  the  Fight  Against  the  Dreaded  Sleeping  Sickness. 

By  MAJOR-GEN.  SIR  DAVID  BRUCE,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 


IN  ALL  the  stories  of  romantic  war- 
fare, there  is  nothing  quite  so  absorbing 
as  the  story  of  man's  fight  against  disease. 
In  the  heart  of  the  African  forests  men  were 
dying  by  thousands  of  sleeping  sickness. 
Why  this  disease  should  come  no  one  knew, 
nor  yet  how  it  spread.  But  all  that  is 
known  now  and  its  terrors  and  desolation 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Major  General 
Sir  David  Bruce  writing  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
great  plague  was  found  and  beaten. 

There  are  three  ways  of  attacking  dis- 
ease. One  is  to  allow  the  man  to  take  the 
disease,  and  then  attempt  to  cure  him. 
Another  is  to  render  the  man  immune  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  vaccines  or 
sera.  The  third  is  to  get  down,  as 
it  were,  to  bed  -  rock  and  prevent 
the  disease  from  getting  at  the  man. 
The  stopping  of  sleeping  sickness  in 
Uganda  is  an  example  of  the  third,  the  best, 
method,  and  it  is  here  proposed  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done. 

This  very  fatal  disease  had  been  known 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  for  some  two 
hundred  years,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century  that  it 
spread  from  the  Congo  into  Uganda  and 
set  up  a  severe  epidemic  there.  One 
plausible  theory  is  that  it  was  introduced 
when  the  remains  of  Emin  Pasha's  Sudan- 
ese troops,  with  their  wives  and  followers, 
numbering  some  10,000,  were  brought  from 
the  Congo  territory  and  settled  in  Uganda. 
The  disease  was  first  noticed  in  1901, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  spread  round  the 
shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  killing  many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Commission  was  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Society  to  investigate 
the  disease  and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

When  the  Commission  arrived  in  Uganda 
the  conditions  were  these:  nothing  was 
known  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
nothing  as  to  how  it  was  spread.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  cause. 

After  being  led  away  on  various  false 


scents  it  was  at  last  established  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  was  a  blood  parasite, 
an  actively  moving  little  creature,  known 
as  a  trypanosome,  and  found  in  the  blood 
and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  all  cases  of 
sleeping  sickness. 

It  was  found  in  28.7  per  cent,  of  ap- 
parently healthy  natives  in  the  sleeping 
sickness  area,  but  not  in  a  single  case  of 
117  natives  examined  outside  this  area. 
Monkeys  inoculated  with  the  blood  or 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  containing  these  tr>-- 
panosomes  died,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

The  distribution  of  sleeping  sickness  in 
Uganda  was  found  to  be  peculiar.  It  did 
not  spread  over  the  whole  country,  but 
was  restricted  to  the  shores  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  numerous  islands  which 
dot  the  northern  part  of  the  lake.  In 
no  part  of  the  country  could  a  case  be 
found  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  shore. 
Then  again,  the  cause  of  the  disease  had 
been  shown  to  be  a  trypanosome,  a  blood 
parasite,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
veyed directly  from  man  to  man,  but  most 
probably  by  some  blood-sucking  insect. 
This  led  the  Commission  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Does  the  distribution  of  sleeping 
sickness  in  Uganda  coincide  with  the 
distribution  of  any  particular  biting  insect" 
One  discovery  leads  to  another.  By  good 
fortune  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission had  studied  a  trypanosome  dis- 
ease of  horses  and  cattle  in  South  Africa 
and  had  discovered  that  it  was  carried 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  animals  by 
means  of  a  tsetse-fly  {Glossina  morkitans). 
Naturally  then,  a  tsetse  fly  was  suspected 
to  be  the  carrier  of  sleeping  sickness.  On 
examining  the  shores  of  the  lake  a  tsetse 
fly  {Glossina  palpalis)  was  found  in  large 
numbers. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  previous  discovery 
in  Zululand  no  one  could  have  dreamt 
that  sleeping  sickness  was  carried  by  this 
fly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  existence  of 
the  fly  itself  was  unknown  in  Uganda 
until   its   discovery   by   the   Commission. 

Uganda  is  an  advanced  native  State. 
It  possesses  a  King,  a  native  Parliament, 
and   a  most  capable   Prime   Minister,   or 
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itikiro,  Sir  Apolo  Kagwa,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Apolo  and  the  other  head  chiefs  were 
sked  to  have  specimens  of  biting  flies 
snt  in  from  every  part  of  Uganda.  The 
aid  of  the  Government  officials  and  mis- 
sionaries was  also  enlisted. 

In  three  months  the  Commission  re- 
ceived some  500  collections  of  biting  flies. 
As  each  package  came  in  it  was  examined, 
and  if  it  contained  a  tsetse  fly  a  red  disc 
was  stuck  on  a  large  map,  over  the  locality 
from  which  the  flies  had  been  sent.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  tsetse  flies  were 
found,  a  blue  disc  was  stuck  on. 

At  the  same  time  another  map  was 
prepared  to  show  the  distribution  of  sleep- 
ing sickness.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  note 
accompanying  the  collection  of  flies  stated 
that  sleeping  sickness  was  present,  a  red- 
disc  was  placed  over  the  locality;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  no  sleeping  sickness  was  reported 
a  blue  disc. 

After  three  months,  on  placing  the  two 
maps  together  they  were  found  exactly 
to  coincide,  therefore  it  was  taken  as 
proved  that  sleeping  sickness  is  conveyed 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  by  the  tsetse 
fly,  Glossina  palpalis. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
natural   history  of  the  disease   had   now 


been  worked  out  sufficiently  to  allow  pre- 
ventive measures  to  be  tried. 

The  problem  could  be  attacked  in.  two 
ways.  The  attempt  could  be  made  to 
exterminate  the  fly.  No  tsetse  fly,  no 
sleeping  sickness.  Or,  as  the  area  of  the 
fly  was  restricted,  the  natives  could  be 
removed  from  the  fly-area.  No  natives, 
no  epidemic. 

As  the  former  plan  would  have  involved 
an  enormous  amount  of  expense  and  labor, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Government  to  try 
the  second  plan  of  removing  the  natives 
from  the  fly  zone. 

The  chiefs,  to  whom  the  scheme  was 
fully  explained,  gave  loyal  assistance,  and 
in  the  early  summer  of  1907  the  whole  of 
the  lake-shore  to  a  depth  of  two  miles  was 
evacuated.  Later  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  were  removed  to  healthy  places 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  epidemic,  which 
had  cost  the  Protectorate  some  200,000 
lives  between  1900  and  the  end  of  1906, 
speedily  came  to  an  end. 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  Prime 
Minister  wrote:  "I  shall  never  forget  the 
great  work  you  did  in  Uganda  to  prevent 
sleeping  sickness.  It  is  very  unusual 
these  days  to  see  a  man  suffering  from 
sleeping  sickness." 


Danger  of  Lenin's  World  Plot 

Attempt  at  Bolshevist  Revolution  Imminent  in  England. 

By  DR.  HAROLD  WILLIAMS 

npHE  Bolshevists  have  greatly  increased 
-•-  their  prestige  outside  Russia  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  new  power  that 
has  arisen  in  the  East  out  of  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  the  war  is  attracting  the  puzzled 
attention  of  war-weary  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. President  Wilson's  programme 
has  failed.  Is  it  possible,  asks  Dr.  Williams 
in  the  Times  (London  Eng.),  that  it  is 
Lenin  after  all  who  has  guessed  the  secret 
of  the  historical  process  in  which  we  are 
involved  and  that  the  new  world  that  is  to 
come  after  the  war  will  be  moulded  after 
his  fantastic  conceptions? 

It  is  time,  he  says,  to  determine  our 
attitude  to  this  question,  which  is  really 
the  one  important  question  at  issue. 
What  primarily  matters  is  not  whether 
Russia  possesses  bursting  corn-bins  or 
whether  Poland  was  right  or  wrong  in  the 
various  stages  of  her  conflict  with  the 
Soviets.  The  only  thing  that  really 
matters  now  is  whether  Lenin  will  succeed 
in  plunging  Europe  into  a  series  of  civil 
and  international  wars  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  universal  revolution  and  to 
establish  in  a  world,  just  come  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  unity,  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat. 

Now  suppose  the  Bolshevists,  with  their 
now  greatly  enhanced  resources,  wish  to 
provoke  a  social  revolution  in  England — 
and  that  that  is  their  intention  their  own 
utterances  make  dazzling  clear,  to  the 
point  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  those  who 
will  not  believe. 

Their  tactics  are  obvious.  They  have 
undertaken  a  definite  strategic  action 
against  the  British  Empire.  They  are 
fomenting  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  India, 
and  in  Egypt.  They  are  undermining 
British  influence  in  Persia.  By  a  subtle 
propaganda,  that  plays  on  all  the  strings 
of  British  whim,  prejudice,  and  party 
feeling,  they  have  created  in  British  opinion 
aJiopeless  confusion  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
their  own  regime  in  Russia.  They  have 
taken  the  utmost  advantage  of  after-the- 
war  discontents,  disappointments,  and 
rivalries.  They  have  edged  their  way 
into  the  complexities  of  the  international 
diplomatic  game,  and  have  played  in  it  a 
most  skilful  and  successful  part.  They 
work  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Labor 
movement,  and  the  only  British  Labor 
.:ly  is  cleverly  run  in  their  interests. 

Their  a<;tion  intimidates  British  labor 
leaders  into  a  slippery  policy  of  compro^ 
mise  with  the  extreme  demands  which  they 
provoke,  and  embroils  the  Labor  movement 
in  risky  conflicts  which  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  a  .sound  and  progressive  Labor 
policy.  The  sympathies  of  a  certain 
section  of  Liberals  are  engaged  in  the 
struggle.  Their  antipathy  to  war  and  to 
anministiative    coercion    are    subtly    ap- 

iled  to  in  order  to  range  them  on  the 


Bolshevist  side  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
conflict.  They  are  intimidated  by  the 
mere  shadow  of  reaction. 

If  the  question  of  Ireland,  of  India,  or  of 
Egypt  is  discussed,  their  most  passionate 
endeavor  is  to  prevent  anything  that  sug- 
gests the  use  of  force.  If,  in  the  progress  ■ 
of  disturbance,  a  movement  of  revolt  were 
to  arise  in  England  they  could  be  trusted 
to  raise  a  violent  outcry  against  the  use  of 
coercion  here.  Yet,  by  a  strange  in- 
congruity, they  are  always  eager  to  find 
excuses  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  cruel 
and  abominable  forms  of  coercion  on  the 
part  of  the  Bolshevists. 

It  is  short-sighted  to  imagine  that  if  the 
Polish  conflict  is  settled  Bolshevist  pro- 
paganda will  die  down  in  England.  In 
one  form  or  another,  in  connection  with 
ever  multiplying  international  conflicts, 
the  Bolshevists  will  find  increasing  op- 
portunity for  propaganda  and  action  on 
their  chosen  lines. 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  it  came  to  an 
open  fight  a  Bolshevist  revolution  in  Eng- 
land would  succeed.  But  the  attempt  is 
imminent,  and  we  are  rapidly  drifting  ioto 
a  position  in  which  strategic  advantages 
are  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
shevists. It  is  as  well  to  scrutinize  their 
tactics  closely,  for  in  a  world  of  weakness, 
vacillation,  and  compromise  they  alone 
have  a  policy  and  a  purpose. 


The  Modern  Need.— Bank  Customer: 
"I  want  to  rent  a  safety  deposit  box; 
what  sizes  do  they  come  in?" 

Cashier:    "Pints   and    quarts." --Judge. 

A  Helpful  Thought.^ Lee  County, 
Mississippi,  has  had  a  health  campaign  in 
which  prizes  were  offered  for  health  slogans 
contributed  by  school-children.  Four 
thousand  slogans  were  produced;  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  this:  "Chew  your  food; 
you  have  no  gizzard."  Fifteen  hundred 
mile-posts  bearing  this  and  other  useful 
health  precepts  were  erected  by  enter- 
prising merchants  throughout  the  county. 
—The  Outlook  (New  York). 


A  Belated  Hint.— He  was  very  affable 
and  free  with  his  opinions,  was  this  young 
Englishman,  but  that  was  about  all  he  was 
free  with.  To  the  man  who  had  carried  his 
bag  to  the  countryside  station  he  had  given 
one  whole  penny. 

Notwithstanding  the  forlorn  look  on  the 
man's  face,  he  still  continued  to  chat  in 
an  easy  manner. 

"I  shall  never  forget,"  he  continued, 
"the  splendor  of  the  scenery  when  I  was 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  an  education  to  see 
the  sun  rise,  tipping  the  little  blue  hills 
with  gold — " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  the  man  who  had 
toiled  with  his  bag.  "Them  'ills  was 
luckier  than  me,  weren't  they?"— London 
Tit  Biln. 
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Doris  Kenyon.  "The  Girl  in  The  Limousine,"  is  one  of  the  many 
stars  who  wear  Multiwear  Veils. 
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American  Unpopularity  Abroad 

H'hnt  Europe  Thinks  of  the  United  Sitates  and  Why. 
By   FREDERICK   PALMER. 

IN  THE  years  since  the  war  ended  the 
United  States  has  dropped  from  a 
pinnacle  of  almost  adoration  to  a  place 
of  singular  unpopularity.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  sudden  change?  Frederick 
Palmer,  the  war  correspondent  travelling 
through  Europe  comes  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions. Writing  in  McClure'g  Magazine 
he  says: 

If  our  government  had  flooded  Europe 
with  propaganda  to  irritate  our  Allies  and 
the  Germanic  peoples;  if  every  American 
who  went  abroad  had  set  out  to  be  a 
quarrelsome  boor,  we  could  not  have 
better  succeeded  in  making  ourselves  dis- 
liked. 

In  the  days  before  the  War  the  Ameri- 
can was  an  outsider  in  European  ani- 
mosities. He  was  a  strange  mortal  from  a 
distant  rich  country  going  his  own  strange 
way  and  had  the  charm  of  paying  his  bills 
liberally  as  he  went.  Then  he  had  not 
yet  helped  to  "save  Europe,"  so  Europe 
had  no  grudge  against  him.  During  the 
War  he  was  courted  and  flattered  until  he 
thought  very  well  of  himself,  indeed;  for 


some  individuals  mistook  (or  personal 
compliment  attention  paid  to  the  balance 
of  power  which  their  nation  represented. 

To-day  the  land  of  the  "square  deal" 
and  "good  will"  in  foreign  relations,  of 
the  sponsor  of  young  republics,  keeping 
her  hands  ofT  Mexico  in  the  hope  that 
Mexico  can  save  herself,  is  becoming  the 
scapegoat  of  the  world. 

Why  should  a  people  who  sent  two  mil- 
lion soldiers  across  the  seas  to  fight  for  no 
reward  and  had  received  none  and  who 
are  quite  the  same  people  they  were  two 
years  ago,  be  the  object  of  so  much 
resentment.  An  Elnglish  statesman  whom 
I  had  known  for  some  time,  thus  encourag- 
ed, visualized  the  European  view  with 
singular    completeness   and    lucidity. 

"After  the  armistice,  your  President 
came  to  France — a  man  of  mystery,  of 
unequaled  world  prestige,"  the  statesman 
began.  "He  held  the  purse-strings  of  the 
world.  We  knew  we  had  to  look  to  him 
for  direction — though  we  did  not  like  to 
think  that  we  had  to. 

"He  sat  in  the  gold  chair  with  Clem- 
enceau  on  his  right  and  Lloyd  George  on 
his  left  and  we  waited  on  his  nod.     He 
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Cotton  — Wool 
Silk  or  Mixed  Goods 

Dainty  frocks,  waists,  dresses — even  heavy  wraps  and  suits 
are  kept  wonderfully  smart  and  fresh  like  new,  with  Sunset. 

Sunset  colors  are  beautiful,  brilliant;  never  crock,  fade  or 
wash  out — and  it's  so  easy  and  such  fun.  Sunset  cleans 
as  it  dyes — no  acids  used. 
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Spare  jHours 

Spare  hours  are  few  and  far  between 
for  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
cooking  and  baking.  But  the  Knechtel 
Kitchen  Cabinet  certainly  does  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  work  by  holding 
everything  in  readiness  for  you  when 
you  are  baking, — everything  within 
arm's  length.  It  gives  you  more  time 
to    fulfil    your     social     duties    in    the 
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liad  liiDUKht  with  him  a  ship-load  of  maps 
and  geographical,  ethnological  and  legal 
expects,  and  a  shipload  of  newspaper  men. 
American  automobiles  coursed  the  streets, 
your  soldiers  were  everywhere.  America 
dominated  Paris  and  Europe.  She  was 
to  make  peace  for  us  when  it  had  been  our 
war;  for  which  we  had  paid  the  price  in 
blood  and  money." 

"And  your  architects  planned  to  build 
a  temple  of  eternal  peace  called  the  League 
of  Nations,"  he  continued. 

"But  we  think  that  an  Englishman 
wrote  the  League  of  Nations,"  I  suggested. 

"We  think  you  wrote  it,"  he  responded. 

"So  you  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Temple  of  Peace  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  newspaper  correspondents,"  '  he  con- 
tinued. "A  year  and  more  has  passed. 
You  have  not  even  ratified  the  Treaty; 
no  American  sits  in  the  Supreme  Council 
except  as  a  detached  observer — to  look 
after  the  very  troublesome  task  of  settling 
all  the  new  tenants  in  their  quarters. 
You've  lost  interest  in  your  Temple  of 
Peace  in  |the  same  way  that  the  child 
forgets  the  house  of  cards  that  he  built 
on  the  rug  yesterday  and  is  off  to  other 
things." 

The  statesman  has  drawn  the  outlines 
of  the  picture;  its  atmosphere  is  reaction 
from  war  propaganda.  During  the  War 
patriotism  required  that  you  believe  that 
all  that  you  read  from  allied  sources  was 
true.  Revelations  after  the  War— in  the 
new  world  left  by  the  War — disinclined 
people  to  believe  in  anything  they  read. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  spirits, 
each  ally  had  been  propagandized  with 
accounts  of  the  heroic  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  others;  no  noble  ally  must  think 
that  there  was  a  single  human  defect  in 
any  other  ally;  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  every  ally  was  the  good  child  of 
the  story  book.  It  was  all  too  sugary  and 
saintly.  It  was  the  emotion  of  a  revival — 
there  was  bound  to  be  backsliding.  After 
the  War  each  people  went  in  for  a  real 
spree  of  human  nature  and  to  let  the  poison 
out  of  its  system.  Sick  of  hearing  of  the 
virtues  of  the  others,  each  people  thought 
of  their  own  virtues,  wrongs  and  sacri- 
fices and  that  their  part  was  unappreciated 
by  the  others. 

"America  lost  only  fifty  thousand  dead," 
said  Europe  as  the  French  thought 
of  their  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dead  and 
the  British  and  the  Italians  of  their  three- 
quarters  of  a  million. 

This  enormous  sacrifice  is  war  propa- 
ganda that  is  pitilessly  and  eternally  true. 
Much  war  propaganda  was  true — true  to 
the  character  of  brave  men  and  women  and 
the  heart  of  humanity.  The  present  feeling 
exemplifies  the  same  human  beings  in  a 
bruised  and  irritated  mood. 

'f  he  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman 
does  not  realize  that  we  lost  even  fifty  thou- 
sand dead.  Our  Argonne  Battle  and  the 
accompanying  operations,  in  which  we  lost 
the  majority  of  our  casualties,  came  at  the 
end  of  the  War  when  the  press  of  each 
country  was  occupied  with  the  victorious 
sweep  of  its  own  veterans.  All  the  reports 
of  our  efforts  at  home  are  forgotten  war- 
propaganda. 

I  overheard  one  Frenchman  say  to  an- 
other, "America  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing except  make  a  grand  gesture.  She 
stayed  out  of  the  War  to  her  profit  and 
came  in  at  the  right  time  for  her  profit." 

To  the  European  nations  their  multitude 
of  dead  was  a  grave  economic  handicap. 
As  their  stricken  homes  faced  the  bitter 
problems  of  reconstruction  the  survivor 
realized  how  huge  had  been  the  War's 
cost  in  money  as  well  as  in  blood.  They 
had  paid  the  money  to  us,  as  they  reasoned, 
in  the  course  of  saving  us  from  the  Kaiser. 
As  our  part  on  the  battlefield  diminished 
to  the  vanishing  point  in  European  con- 
sciousness— the  consciousness  of  those 
stricken  homes  struggling  to  recover  their 
prosperity — it  cast  us  for  the  part  of 
greed  in  reaction  to  the  habit  of  thought 
which  in  pre-war  days  had  regarded  Ameri- 
cans as  "dollar  chasers." 

We  are  partially  at  fault  for  this  view. 
The  Allies  became  used  to  depending 
upon  us  for  money.  After  the  War  Europe 
still  needed  money. 

"America  will  send  it,"  was  the  thought 
of  the  people  as  they  placed  the  President 
in  the  gold  chair  and  cheered  him  as  the 
saviour  of  ci'V'ilization,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fever  of  extravagant  spending.  Then 
America  in  her  abrupt,  incomprehensible 
way  suddenly  drew  her  purse-strings 
tight  except  in  relief  work;  European 
exchange  kept  on  going  down;  profiteers 


began  hoarding  silver  in  France;  prices 
were  rising  with  the  inflation  of  paper 
currency  as  they  were  everywhere  in  the 
world.     Who    was    to   blame?    America! 

"If  you  haven't  all  the  money,"  said  a 
French  laborer,  "then  why  is  there  no  more 
silver  in  circulation?  You  Americans  have 
it.  Our  fool  women  are  spending  it  for 
American  silk  stockings." 

Silk  stockings  to  France  the  home  of  silk 
manufacture!  And  America  had  not  yet 
signed  the  Peace  Treaty!  If  France  did 
not  watch  those  Americans  she  would 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  she 
was  an  American  colony.  The  French 
like  a  cri  or  a  symbol  of  an  idea  in  a  word 
as  much  as  we.  American  silk  stockings 
became  a  cri.  The  woman  who  bought 
them  was  a  Bolshevik  and   pro-German. 

A  bit  of  stage  business  in  which  Ameri- 
cans indulge  when  abroad  does  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  irritation  on  this  point.  I 
have  heard  at  least  a  dozen  Americans 
exclaim  to  other  Americans  when  for- 
eigners were  present:  "Do  you  want  to 
see  some  real  money?"  and  then  exhibit 
an  American  five  or  ten  or  twenty-dollar 
bill.  Not  infrequently,  too,  they  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  Europe  was  bankrupt. 

The  American  who  exhibits  his  bills  is 
quite  unconscious  of  any  malice.  The 
sight  of  the  bill  gives  him  a  thrill  of  na- 
tional pride:  it  is  a  symbol  of  home  of  the 
same  appealing  kind  as  the  sight  of  a  piece 
of  pie  or  griddle  cakes  after  long  exile  on 
European  food. 

Surely  I  should  find  that  we  are  popular 
in  Belgium.  Hadn't  we  fed  the  Belgians, 
knitted  socks  for  the  Belgians,  and  sent 
our  old  high  hats  and  frock  coats  over  to 
clothe  the  Belgian  peasant  as  he  tilled  his 
acres  under  guard  of  the  German  sentry? 
From  all  I  heard,  I  might  conclude  that  the 
clothes  we  sent  did  not  fit,  and  our  food 
rations  caused  indigestion.  Subtle  rea- 
soning could  even  have  persuaded  me 
that  we  stood  guilty  of  having  kept  the 
Belgians  alive  in  order  to  exploit  them 
after  the  war. 

"We're  just  thinking  in  the  vexatious 
present  as  we  struggle  back  on  our  feet. 
By  and  by,  when  we  have  leisure  to  think 
of  the  past  again,  we  shall  remember 
America's  goodness." 

This  suggested  that  there  might  be 
such  a  thing  as  international  gratitude. 
One  does  not  expect  it;  or,  if  he  does,  the 
American  in  Europe  is  inclined  to  the 
reflection  that  it  is  for  him  to  give  and  not 
to  receive.  Again,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Belgium,  I  was  reminded  by  Bel- 
gians that,  with  all  honor  to  Hoover's 
initiative  and  organization,  the  sums  which 
America  gave  him  for  food  relief  were 
relatively  small.  The  bulk  of  the  fund 
came  from  the  British  and  the  French 
governments,  as  Britons  and  Frenchmen 
do  not  hesitate  to  remind  the  Belgians  in 
these  commercial  days  when  each  nation, 
aiming  at  trade  opportunities  in  its  neigh- 
bor's market,  can  always  find  a  popular 
subject  in  turning  a  point  against  the 
international  scapegoat. 

Holland  having  been  neutral  and  also 
sharing  the  discredit  of  being  a  "war 
profiteer,"  I  at  least  looked  for  sympathy 
there.  Yet  even  Holland  was  infected 
by  the  general  European  view. 

"If  America  had  landed  her  army  in 
Holland  instead  of  blockading  us — we 
are  suffering  from  that  still — and  sup- 
ported us  in  a  way  to  enable  us  to  be  in 
the  War  at  the  end,  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been,"  said  one  Dutchman, 
expressing  an  angle  of  Dutch  opinion  which 
at  least  took  its  origin  in  the  thought  that 
our  army  had  been  of  some  service  in  the 
War.  I  went  to  Germany  expecting  that 
the  late  disagreement  at  arms  might  be 
prolonged  into  a  disagreement  with  the 
Allies'  view  of  us.  Far  from  it!  Under- 
neath the  urgent  desire  for  our  help  in 
credits  and  raw  material  was  the  same 
latent  resentment,  embittered  by  the 
despair  of  a  beaten  people. 

Some  people  think  that  an  article  of  this 
kind  does  harm  because  it  feeds  irritation 
with  irritation.  They  hold  that  soft  soap 
and  molasses,  whose  reaction  we  now  have, 
is  the  better  way.  I  think  that  it  hides 
real  feelings  which  one  day  may  \'iolently 
erupt  through  the  crust  of  deception. 

Only  by  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
and  others  as  they  see  themselves;  only  by 
learning  the  causes  of  our  unpopularity 
can  we  remove  them.  We  Americans  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  being  amiable.  Our 
wealth,  our  power  includes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  soft  answer  that  turns  away 
wrath. 
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French  Reconstruction  Amazing- 

Statement  That  They  Are  Not  Working  Stigmatized  as  a  Lie 

By  HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON 


THE  writer  of  this  article  is  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  World's  Work  in 
which  it  appears.  Reports  having  been 
received  that  PYance  was  not  at  work  he 
determined  to  go  there  and  find  out  the 
truth  for  himself.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  part  follow: 

When  Maurice  Barres  wrote  his  re- 
markable book  on  "The  Soul  of  France" 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war  he  said  that 
that  Soul  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions 
who  had  rushed  to  the  colors.  It  was 
their  faith  and  courage  that  sustained  the 
faith  and  courage  of  those  for  whom  they 
fought.  And  the  France  of  to-day, 
struggling  with  the  seemingly  superhuman 
task  of  lifting  herself  from  the  ashes  of 
ruin,  seems  to  be  sustained  by  that  same 
army,  especially  by  that  invisible  army 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  her  sons 
who  sleep  in  her  soil. 

How  has  France  given  "outward  and 
visible"  evidences  of  this  faith?  The 
story  of  it  is  another  miracle  of  the  Marne. 
These  seem  to  be  strong  words,  but  nothing 
less  sweeping  is  adequate.  And  these 
words  are  written  in  balance  sheets,  in  care- 
ful surveys,  and  in  official  reports  quite  as 
clearly  as  they  are  across  the  face  of 
France  all  the  way  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Channel  ports.  Indeed  it  was  with 
some  doubt  that  the  writer,  after  covering 
that  distance  during  May,  all  by  daylight, 
sought  figures,  in  the  fear  that  they  might 
belie  the  impressionistic  picture  that  he 
had  wondered  at  as  it  was  disclosed  be- 
fore him.  But  the  figures  supplied  the 
detail  and  definition  which  the  picture 
lacked.  France  to-day  presents  a  greater 
and  more  glorious  canvas  than  any  that 
hangs  in  the  Louvre— it  is  herself. 

Let  us  first  look  at  a  few  facts,  making 
these  the  pigment  for  the  picture.  At  the 
Sorbonne  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Minister  of 
the  Liberated  Regions,  M.  Ogier,  in  a 
written  address  gave  these  astonishing 
figures:  France,  since  the  signing  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  has  advanced  to  the 
people  of  the  devastated  departments 
9,609,082,916  francs  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  reconstruction.  With  this  gov- 
ernment support,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
departments  have  bent  their  backs  to  the 
task,  aided  by  every  sou  they  could  get 
themselves,  and  reopened  5,345  out  of  the 
6,445  schools  that  were  in  these  regions 
before  the  war;  having  in  their  blood  that 
inheritance  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  family, 
they  have  built  or  rebuilt  28,200  temporary 
dwellings  in  wood  and  16,800  permanent 
dwellings  in  stone,  in  addition  to  erecting 
28,500  wooden  "barracks  to  replace  houses 
destroyed. 

Even  before  these  dwellings  and  schools 
were  rebuilt  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  begun.  And  what  an  insuperable 
undertaking  this  appeared  to  be — to-day 
the  wire  entanglements  on  a  good  deal  of 
the  land  remind  one  of  the  cactus  plains 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  But  the 
pigment  of  fact  again  enables  us  to  put 
in  the  picture  the  luminous  detail  that,  of 
the  3,950,000  hectares  of  land  (a  hectare  is 
about  two  and  a  half  acres)  rendered  unfit 
for  cultivation  by  the  war,  3,339,000  hec- 
tares have  been  cleared  of  projectiles. 

Nature  has  smiled  generously  on  these 
scarred  and  all  but  destroyed  fields,  co- 
operating with  these  brave  French  who  are 
showing  the  world  how  uncomplainingly 
they  can  help  themselves.  Traveling 
over  miles  of  farm  lands,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aisne,  during  May,  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  flat 
farms  of  Illinois  and  Kansas,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  infrequency  of  houses  and  the 
poor  character  of  those  that  were  seen. 
And  there  was  another  difference,  even 
more  marked — American  farmers  complain 
that  their  "hired  men"  insist  on  practically 
union  hours,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
France  work  from  day-break  until  dusk. 
It  was  nearly  twilight,  as  the  car  sped  along 
from  St.  Quentin  and  the  great  cathedral 
at  Laon  was  looming  on  its  hill,  but  the 
tireless  souls  in  the  fields  were  still  bending 
to  their  toil. 

The  lie  that  France  is  not  at  work  should 
be  seared  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  ut- 
ters it. 

If  she  is  not  a',  \.ork  how  can  she  be 
reclaiming  her  fields,  rebuilding  her  roads 
and  houses  and  factories  and  towns,  and 


re-establishing  the  shattered  life  over  one- 
fifth  of  her  territory?  That  she  is  doing 
this,  any  one  can  see  who  visits  FVance  or 
who  takes  the  small  trouble  to  look  up  the 
facts.  And  she  is  doing  it  before  she  has 
received  the  indemnity  pledged  to  her 
by  the  Peace  Treaty  and  re-pledged  again 
and  again  by  every  one  of  her  allies.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  made  an  electoral  campaign 
after  the  Armistice  on  the  promise  that 
Germany  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war,  including  full  in- 
demnity to  France.  President  Wilson 
included  in  the  fourteen  points,  on  which 
Germany  struck  her  colors  and  sued  for 
peace,  one  which  stipulated  "restoration 
of  all  invaded  portions  of  French  terri- 
tbry."  The  Treaty  itself  embodied  this 
stipulation  in  the  clearest  terms.  France 
surely  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  to  be  "another  scrap 
of  paper."  But  it  took  the  conferences  of 
San  Remo,  Hythe,  and  Spa  before  the 
foundation  guaranty  of  the  Treaty  in 
regard  to  German  disarmament  was  sup- 
ported by  even  the  promise  of  fulfillment 
— "after  six  months." 

While  these  conferences  were  being  held 
France  was  at  work.  She  didn't  wait  or 
lose  a  day.  Just  as  she  flocked  to  the 
colors  to  save  herself,  and  "the  world,"  she 
steadily  and  swiftly  returned  to  her 
devastated  soil.  Not,  of  course,  with  the 
instantaneous  action  that  marked  the 
rush  in  the  tense  days  of  August,  1914, 
but  just  as  surely.  To-day,  less  than  two 
years  from  the  Armistice,  the  population 
in  the  invaded  regions  has  grown  from  less 
than  2  million  in  November,  1918,  to 
more  than  4  million,  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  pre-war  population. 

The  story  of  industrial  progress  is  al- 
most as  remarkable  as  that  of  agriculture. 
In  aiding  both,  there  has  been  the  encour- 
aging hand  of  th&  Government.  A  manu- 
facturer whose  plant  had  been  destroyed 
has  been  provided  with  credit  up  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  rebuild 
the  plant  at  the  present  cost.  This  is 
practically  five  times  greater  than  the 
pre-war  cost.  The  Government  has  met 
this  difficult  task  of  financing,  simply  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  met.  An  Industrial 
Bureau  has  been  established  for  the  de- 
vastated regions  and  it  passes  on  all 
applications  for  credit,  does  collective 
buying,  and  in  many  practical  ways  serves 
the  manufacturers  struggling  to  their  feet. 
This  Bureau  is  almost  on  a  war  basis,  as 
far  as  power  to  take  direct  action  is  con- 
cerned. For  example,  it  has  the  right  to 
draw  checks  on  local  banks  in  advancing 
money  to  manufacturers.  This  cutting 
of  red  tape  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
steady  industrial  recovery.  On  May 
first  of  this  year,  2,627  of  the  3,508  fac- 
tories destroyed  in  the  war  had  resumed 
production.  They  employ  300,000  work- 
ers. In  such  industrial  centres  as  Lille, 
80  per  cent,  of  the  textile  mills  were  de- 
stroyed. In  Armentieres,  the  centre  of 
linen  manufacture,  all  its  forty  linen  mills 
were  wholly  destroyed.  In  Fourmies, 
out  of  700,000  bobbins,  all  but  50,000  were 
ruined.  Roubaix  and  Turcoing  had  the 
same  degree  of  destruction.  So  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  industrial  region  of 
the  north,  the  great  workshop  of  France. 
The  tale  of  rebuilding,  now  to  be  added  to 
their  annals,  will  always  be  a  chapter  of 
achievement,  almost  as  important  and 
vital  as  the  defence  against  the  German 
invasion,  even  if  less  tensely  dramatic. 
But  the  tale  is  not  without  its  high  lights. 
These  can  be  seen,  together  with  a  vast 
amount  of  fact  and  incident,  on  the  pages 
of  a  book,  "Rising  Above  the  Ruins  of 
France",  that  has  just  come  from  the  press 
of  the  Putnams.  In  it  are  gathered  a 
body  of  data  and  figures  which  supplement 
in  detail  and  corroborate  fully  the  views 
and  statements  presented  in  this  magazine 
article. 

The  rise  of  northern  France  from  what 
seemed  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  industry  must 
be  a  staggering  surprise  to  Germany. 
During  the  war  the  Germans  declared  that 
they  would  be  able  to  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  woolens  at  least  two  years  be- 
fore the  mills  they  had  destroyed  in  Lille 
could  be  rebuilt  and  put  in  operation. 
To-day  80  per  cent  of  these  mills  in  Lille 
are  humming  with  the  cheerful  music  of 
their  looms. 


Did  You  See 
"The  Miracle  Man?" 


It  has  been  generally  acclaimed  as 
the  greatest  photoplay  ever  pro- 
duced, not  only  because  it  was 
cleverly  screened  and  played  by  a 
capable  caste,  but  chiefly  because  it 
ivas  based  on  a  magnificent  story. 

Frank  L.  Packard  wrote  "The 
Miracle  Man,"  and  Frank  L.  Pack- 
ard is  a  Canadian.  He  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  quite 
large  list  of  Canadian  authors.  His 
books — "The  Adventures  of  Jimmie 
Dale,"  "The  Wire  Tappers,"  "The 
White  Mole,"  etc. — always  sell  in 
huge  quantities. 

A  new  story  by  Frank  L.  Packard 
is  quite  an  event.  And  a  new  one 
is  ready  now. 

"Pawned" 

will  start  serially  in  an  early  issue  of 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Mr. 
Packard,  who  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  last  chapters,  be- 
lieves that  it  is  one  of  the  best  stories 
he  has  ever  written.  The  readers  of 
MACLEAN'S  will  agree  with  him 
as  soon  as  they  have  plunged  into 
this  really  remarkable  story  of  John 
Bruce,  who  is  rescued  from  a  beach- 
combing life  in  the  South  Seas  on 
the  understanding  that  he  will  de- 
vote a  portion  of  his  life  to  any  ser- 
vice that  his  benefactor  may  assign. 

As  a  result,  John  Bruce,  posing  as  a 
millionaire,  is  started  out  on  a 
strange  quest.  He  soon  crosses  the 
trail  of  a  very  beautiful  girl;  Mr. 
Packard  can  boast  of  having  found 
Perhaps  the  most  original  situation 
in  all  literature  for  bringing  his  hero 
and  his  heroine  face  to  face  for  the 
first  time. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story.  Watch  for 
the  opening  instalment. 

Frank  L.  Packard  in  MacLean's 
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Threatened 


Mr.  F.  E.  Osborne,  a  stationer  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  found 
himself  in  the  unusual  predicament  of  being  threatened  by 
success. 

Paradoxical  as  such  a  situation  may  seem,  it  is  one  which 
has  been  paralleled  in  many  businesses  of  late  years — and 
perhaps  in  your  own. 

Mr.  Osborne's  business  was  developing  growing  pains  that 
threatened  t<3  become  fatal. 

He  realized  that  he  must  have  more  comprehensive  and 
accurate  information  about  his  business,  for  the  more  it  grew 
the  less  intimate  his  knowledge  of  its  details  became. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  easy  ''or  him  to  get  such  information. 


Sua  ess  has  come  to  this  store  because  its 
proprietor  knows  his  customers,  knou>i 
what  they  want,  gives  real  service  and 
runs  his  business  on  facts,  not  guess-work. 


because  everything  went  through  his  hands.  He  was  owner, 
manager,  bookkeeper,  and  clerk.  All  necessary  facts  about  credit, 
turnover,  profits,  etc.,  were  easy  to  get  and  easy  to  act  upon. 

But  business  grew  until  fifteen  clerks  were  required  to  look 
after  the  trade.  And  with  big  business  came  big  problems  that 
over-taxed  his  methods  of  getting  the  information  necessary  to 
solve  them. 

"I  was  in  danger  of  losing  out  by  virtue  of  my  own  success," 
says  Mr.  Osborne. 

"To  get  rid  of  the  costly  errors  that  were  constantly  creeping 
into  our  accounts  I  installed  a  Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing 
Machine.    TVie  Burroughs  not  only  eliminated  the  errors,  but  it 


Burrougtis  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor,  Ont. 


Machines 
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by  Success 


The  Burroughs  Machine  shown  here  is 
on  the  job  every  day,  giving  Mr.  Osborne 
the  basic  fads  about  his  business  that  save 
his  time  an  d  increase  his  profits. 


enabled  me  to  assemble  and  analyze  the  figures  that  restored  my 
old-time  intimacy  with  the  details  of  my  business. 

"I  felt  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  with  this 
small  machine  that  I  soon  installed  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machine    to   post  my   ledgers  and  make  out  my  statements." 

Mr.  Osborne  is  one  of  the  many  business  men  in  Calgary, 
and  one  of  thousands  in  Canada,  who  have  found  that  Burroughs 
Machines  are  the  best  possible  means  of  making  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a  business  keep  pace  with  its  growth. 

Whatever  your  business  may  be,  and  however  large  or  small, 
Burroughs  will  provide  Adding,  Bookkpeping,  and  Calculating 
machines  to  give  you  the  figure  facts  that  will  enable  you  to 


know  your  business  through  and  through,  foster  its  profit- 
making  possibilities  and  eliminate  the  losses  caused  by  costly 
errors  in  figuring. 

Call  up  or  drop  a  card  to  the  nearest  Burroughs  office.  A 
representative  will  be  glad  to  go  over  your  problem  with  you 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 


The  standard  Burroujjhs  line  em- 
braces machines  for  Adding,  for 
Bookkeeping  and  for  C'.ilculating — 
among  them  a  model  which  will  fit 
into  any  business,  large  or  small,  and 
repay  its  cost  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time. 


Burroughs  oftices  are  maintained 
in  many  Canadian  cities — St.  John, 
N.  B.;  Halifax,  N.  S.;  St.  Johns, 
Nfld.;  Quebec  and  Montreal,  I'.  Q.; 
Ottawa,  Torontoand  Hamilton,  (Jnt.; 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  Kegina  and  Saska- 
toon, Sask.;  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 
Alta.;  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  H.  C. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont 


Machines 
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J  lie  lavgest  selling 
quality  pencil 
in  the  wocld 


Unequalled  in  their  smooth, 
firm,  non-crumhiing  leads;  lh(  ir 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  prr- 
feclly  grained  wood — VENUS 
PENCILS  are  famed  as  the  high- 
est quality  pencils  in  the  world. 

17  black  degrees^  3  copying 

For  bold  h-svy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  eencral  writing-  and  sketctlinr 

2B.B-HB-F.H 

For  clean    fine  lines 

2H.3H.4H-5H.6H 


Al  all  stalioners 
anJslorcsthrougfi- 
oul  ihe  world. 


It  may   cost    money 

to  ignore  the  advertising 

Somebody  might  be  selling  a 
new,  better,  more  economical 
food ;  or  a  utensil  that  would 
save  money  and  time;  or  an 
article  that  would  add  great- 
ly to  your  comfort  and  well- 
being;  or  some  better  ma- 
terial for  making  shoes  or 
clothing — but  you  would 
never  know  it. 


The  World's  Diamond  Output 

Increased  Production  Has  Net   Yet  Produced  a  Glut. 

I'.y  SYDNEY  H.  BALL 


'  I  *11K  uiBriiviiy  ui  (iiaiiiiiiulH  lius  largely 
'■  been  a  matter  of  luck.  Men  have 
found  them,  have  been  in  possession  of 
information  that  meant  millions,  and  have 
been  wholly  unaware  of  the  value  of  their 
discoveries.  Diamonds  are  not  native 
to  any  one  region  nor  yet  to  any  definite 
mineral  bed.  They  are  found  in  a  widely 
diversified  array  of  places  and  under 
varying  conditions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  produc- 
tion is  valued  at  sixty  million  dollars,  and 
this  is  a  rapidly  growing  production,  for 
it  is  estimated  that  all  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  earth  since  men  have  kept 
records  only  total  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  billion  dollars,  a  sum  which 
would  have  been  reached  in  thirty-five 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  output. 

Sidney  H.  Ball,  writing  in  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal,  New  York,  gives 
some  very  interesting  information  in  re- 
gard to  these  precious  stones. 

Diamonds  are  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  value  of  the  gem,  jts  physical  and 
chemical  indestructibility  under  most 
conditions,  and  its  relatively  great  brilli- 
ance, even  in  the  rough,  have  perhaps  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  its  small 
size,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  habit 
of  the  rough  stone  is  unknown  to  many 
prospectors  and  engineers,  has  doubtless 
caused  many  occurrences,  possibly  even  of 
commercial  importance,  to  remain  undis- 
covered. 

"The  Kolar  field,  the  most  important 
Indian  producer  in  Travernier's  time,  was 
found  by  a  poor  native  while  plowing  his 
millet-field.  A  monk,  formerly  resident 
in  India,  first  recognized  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Brazilian  gems,  although  gold- 
miners  for  years  had  treasured  them  as 
curiosities.  If  the  inscription  on  a  mis- 
sion map  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century, 
of  the  Orange  River,  South  Africa,  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  map,  the  first 
South-African  discovery  profited  no  one, 
and  even  the  stone  which  125  years  later 
led  to  the  development  of  the  South- 
African  fields  was,  for  a  time,  the  play- 
thing of  a  Boer  child  and  only  by  chance 
was  eventually  determined  to  be  a  dia- 
mond. 

"A  Kafir  boy  who  had  worked  in  the 
South-African  diamond-mines  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Southwest  Protectorate 
(formerly  German  Southwest  Africa)  dia- 
mond-fields, although  patrols  of  white 
soldiers  and  even  several  German  geologists 
had  traversed  the  same  territory. 


"Other  im|)iprlaiil  diamond-fields  may 
or  may  not  be  discovered,  but  commercial 
quantities  of  carbonada,  or  black  dia- 
mond, are  even  more  likely  to  remain  un- 
discovered. 

Mr.  Ball  also  is  inclined  to  question  the 
report  of  diamond  finds  in  Cornwall  and 
Ben  Hope,  Scotland,  also  those  of  Bohemia 
and  British  East  Africa. 

Older  works  on  precious  stones  give  as 
diamond  localities  Ceylon,  Celebes,  Java 
Malakka,  Siam,  and  Burma,  and  even 
Chine.se  Turkestan  and  Tibet. 

Mr.  Ball  continues: — "Diamond-minir^g 
is  an  ancient  industry,  and  in  India  ante- 
dates Christ's  birth  by  many  centuries. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Roman 
Manilius  was  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
diamond  in  A.D.  16,  and  a  ring  of  imperial 
times,  set  with  a  one-carat  rough  stone, 
has  been  praserved.  Since  then,  diamond- 
mining  has  furnished  employment  to  tens 
of  thousands,  and  for  well  over  two  hun- 
dred years  to  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  It  is  a  world- 
wide industry,  in  which  the  common  labor 
is  almost  wholly  done  by  negroes. 

"The  total  production  of  diamonds  to 
the  end  of  1919  was  approximately  187- 
900,000  metric  carats,  of  which  South 
Africa  has  produced  about  153,750,000 
carats,  or  81.8  per  cent.;  Brazil  about 
14,000,000  or  7.5  per  cent.;  India  a  little 
over  12,000,000,  or  6.3  per  cent.;  and 
the  Southwest  Protectorate,  6,150,000, 
or  3.2  per  cent.  Borneo  has  perhaps  pro- 
duced in  all  1,000,000  carats,  and  the  Bel- 
gian Kongo,  Australia,  British  Guiana, 
Rhodesia,  named  in  their  relative  order  of 
importance,  together  with  other  localities, 
have  produced  a  further  1,000,000  carats. 
The  187,900,000  carats.  .  .  would  fill  a 
box  slightly  under  eight  feet  cube.  The 
value  of  the  rough  product  can  be  placed 
at  about  $1,750,000,000  and  before  the 
stones  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
probably  two  or  three  times  this  sum. 

"Like  that  of  the  major  metals,  the  dia- 
mond output  recently  has  been  many  times 
that  of  the  former  annual  productions. 
Indeed,  since  1889,  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  diamonds  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  all  time  have  been  mined.  More 
than  most  mineral  products,  however,  the 
stock  of  diamonds  is  accumulating,  as, 
except  for  the  loss  in  cutting,  which  prob- 
ably averages  slightly  over  fifty  per  cent., 
there  is  no  notable  wastage,  and  the  world's 
stock  of  cut  stones  must  now  approach 
85,000,000  carats. 

"It  is  difficult  to  name  a  normal  year's 
diamond  production,  but  for  1912  and  1913 
it  was  from  6, 100,000  to  6,700,000  carats, 
worth  from  $58,000,000  to  $72,000,000. 
Production  hereafter  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  diamond  market,  for  the 


ENVOYS    EXTRA- 
ORDINARY 

Prime  Minister  (to  Bolslievist 
Delegrates)  :  "Happy  to  see 
you,  grentlemen.  But  would 
you  mind  Koing:  round  by  the 
tradesmen's  entrance,  just 
for   the  look    of  the  thing?" 


From   London   "Punch.' 


A  Question  of 
Mince  Meat 

Whether  or  not  your 
mince  pies  are  good  is 
determined  chiefly  by 
the  mince  meat  used. 
Most  women  can  make 
good  pastry,  but  the  scien- 
tific blending  of  carefully 
selected  materials,  such  es 
is  required  to  produce 
Bowes'  Mince  Meat,  has 
taken  years  of  concentrated 
effort  and  experiment  to 
perfect. 

The  pure,  wholesome  flavor 
of  this  popular  mince  meat 
win    instantly      captivate 

you. 

Try  it! 


l2^S?2 


NlNCEME*! 


Mince  Meat  in 

Its  Most 
Wholesome  Form 


\^riisefvM»^ 


For  Real  Comfort  Stop 
At   This  Buffalo  Hotel 

When  you  visit  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  add  to  your  pleasure  and  comfort 
by   stopping  at  the   Lenox. 

Quietly  situated,  yet  very  convenient 
to  business,  theatre  and  shopping  districts 
and   Niagara  Falls  Boulevard. 

The  service  and  the  surroundings  are  of 
the  sort  that  will  make  you  want  to  come 
again. 

European  plan.  Fireproof,  modem.  Ex- 
;eptional  cuisine.  Every  room  an  outsid* 
room.     From   $2.50   per   day. 

On  Empire  Tours.  Road  Map  and  run- 
ning   directions    free. 

C.   A.   MINER,   Managing   Director 
North    Street    at    Delaware   Ave., 
Bufifalo.  N.Y. 
_HOTEL/«ff>\  LENOX,^ 


What  would  you  do 
if  there  were  no 
advertisements  ? 

Ever  stop  to  think  how  abso- 
lutely dependent  you  are  upon 
advertising  ? 

Advertising  tells  you  what  to 
buy  and  where  to  buy.  It  tells 
you  where  to  go  and  how  to  go. 
It  ministers  to  your  comfort, 
tastes  and  pleasure.  For  your 
own  sake  don't  miss  reading 
them. 
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98  Lbs 


Announcement 

A  FTER  five  years 
of  Government 
regulation  w^e  are 
once  more  permit- 
ted to  manufacture 
high  patent 

PURITV 
FCOUR 

w^ith  all  the  per- 
fections of  its  old, 
high  standard  of 
quality. 

No  announcement 
of  this  Company 
was  ever  made  with  ' 
greater  pleasure  and 
our  satisfaction  with 
the  welcome  return 
to  normal  milling 
conditions,  will  be 
evidenced  in  the 
material  improve- 
ment in  all  your 
baking. 

Order  a  bag  from 
your  Grocer 

Western  Canada 

Flour  Mills  Co. 

Limited 


dominant  production,  that  of  Soutjs 
Africa,  is  in  the  hands  of  strong  financial 
interests.      ... 

"Except  for  the  De  Beers,  Premier,  and 
Jagersfontein  pipe  mines,  in  South  Africa, 
the  diamond  production  is  from  relatively 
small  ope.T.Cions.  In  1913  the  Premier 
diamond-m'ne  alone,  however,  treated 
10,435,000  loads  of  blue  ground,  or  say, 
9,331,500  tons,  worth  approximately  $1.10 
per  ton,  at  a  cost  of  67c.  per  ton.  For 
comparison,  in  1916,  the  Utah  Copper 
Company  treated  about  10,994,000  tons 
of  copper  ore.  The  Premier  diamond 
product  could  be  carried  in  a  large  dress- 
suit  case." 


Planning-  Another 
Exodus 

Scheme     of     Negro     Colonization 

Recalls  the  History  of  cm 

Earlier  Attempt 

By  A.  B.  WILLIAMS 

rpVERY  TIME  the  negro  question  arises 
-L*  in  the  United  States  someone  suggests 
that  the  proper  solution  is  to  transport 
them  back  to  Africa. 

The  latest  movement  in  this  regard  is 
fostered  by  the  colored  folk  themselves 
in  a  new  "Africa  for  the  Africans"  move- 
ment. 

It  is  not  a  new  idea.  A  little  over  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  close  of  the  Recon- 
struction period  had  made  it  appear  that 
the  negro  Utopia  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  a  similar  movement  was 
also  considered  and  in  a  measure  demon- 
strated. A.  B.  Williams,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  tells  of  the 
first  exodus. 

A  number  of  negroes  organized  a  move- 
ment for  wholesale  emigration  of  their 
race  to  the  black  Republic  of  Liberia,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  idea  spread 
fast  in  South  and  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  The  "Liberian  Exodus 
Association  "was  created  as  a  stock  com- 
pany. Special  appeal  was  made  to  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  people.  The 
negroes  were  to  go  out  of  America  as  the 
children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt. 
Africa  was  their  promised  land,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  which  they  were  to 
possess.  Christianize,  redeem,  and  govern, 
civilizing  and  utilizing  the  natives,  instead 
of  fighting  and  destroying  them  as  the 
Israelites  did  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan. 

Unknown  thousands  of  shares  of  stock 
were  sold,  par  twenty-five  dollars,  each 
share  good  for  passage  to  Liberia.  A  gre^t 
fleet  was  to  be  bought,  owned,  manned,  and 
managed  by  negroes  for  the  benefit  of  their 
race,  here  and  in  Africa.  Race  resent- 
ments, political  hopes,  cupidity,  indolence, 
religious  spirit,  were  enlisted.  The  ships 
were  to  carry  emigrants  and  bring  back 
African  products  in  ceaseless  streams  until 
the  white  people  were  left  to  themselves 
to  do  their  own  work  or  perish.  Of  course 
figures  demonstrating  vast  and  certain 
profits  were  rolled  out  by  the  yard. 

The  plan  began  to  take  definite  shape  in 
the  latter  part  of  1877.  A  "ship"  with 
which  to  start  the  exodus  was  bought 
and  paid  for.  To  the  inland  negro  there 
was  no  difference  among  things  that  would 
float  and  carry  him,  and  the  journey  across 
the  sea  to  the  land  of  equality,  rest,  hap- 
piness, and  wealth  seemed  but  a  few  days 
of  pleasure  and  novelty.  The  purchase 
was  an  old  clipper-built  bark,  constructed 
for  the  fruit  trade  between  the  Azores  and 
Boston,  four  hundred  and  twelve  tons. 
To  most  of  the  stockholders  this  was  a 
tonnage  almost  inconceivable,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  association  actual- 
ly was  in  possession  caused  wild  rejoicing 
and  triumph.  As  no  negroes  capable  of 
navigating  were  available,  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  a  white  inan  for  the  captain, 
and  the  two  mates  also  had  to  be  white, 
but  assurance  was  given  that  this  defect 
would  be  remedied.  All  others  of  the  crew 
were  negroes  or  Filipinos  "Minilamen," 
as  the  deep-water  people  called  them  then. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  exodus 
ship  was  actually  in  Charleston  Harbor 
and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  sail,  a  frenzy 
of  fervor  and  faith  was  aroused.  Prob- 
ably five  thousand  negroes  of  all  ages — 


New  Method  Makes  Music 
Amazingly  Easy  to  Learn 


Learn  to  Play  or  Sing.  Every  Step  Made 
Simple  as  A.  B.  C. 


TRY  IT  ON  APPROVAL 


Entire  Cost  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Lesson— 
and  Nothing  Unless  Satisfied 

_  How    often     have 

\\\\"     •  y"  wished  that  you 

AV\\/'  knew    how    to    play 

"  (f  the  violin  or  piano — 

or      whatever     your 

favorite     instrument 

^V  .^'     may  be — or  that  you 

a\'    could    take    part    in 

^  ?^  singing  ? 

How  many  an  even- 
king's  pleasure  has 
been  utterly  spoiled 
and  ruined  by  the  admission  "I  can't 
sing,"  or  "No,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't 
play." 

And  now — at  last — this  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  you  have  so  often 
wished  for  can  easily  be  added  to  your 
daily  life. 

•  No  need  to  join  a  class.  - 
No  need  to  pay  a  dollar 
or  more  per  lesson  to  a 
private  teacher.  Neither 
the  question  of  time  nor 
expense  is  any  longer  a 
bar — every  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  been 
confining  your  enjoyment 
to  mere  listening  has 
now  been  removed. 

My  method  of  teaching  music — in 
your  spare  time  at  home,  with  no 
strangers  around  to  embarrass  you— 
makes  it  amazingly  easy  to  learn  to 
sing  by  note  or  to  play  any  instrument. 
You  don't  need  to  know  the  first 
thing  about  music  to  begin — don't 
need  to  know  one  note  from  another. 
My  method  takes  out  all  the  hard  part 
— overcomes  all  the  difficulties — makes 
your  progress  easy,  rapid  and  sure. 

Whether  for  an  advanced  pupil  or  a 
beginner,  my  method  is  a  revolution- 
ary improvement  over  the  old  methods 
used  by  private  teachers.  The  lessons 
I  send  you  explain  every  point  and 
show  every  step  in  simple  Print-and- 
Picture  form  that  you  can't  go  wrong 
on — every  step  is  made  as  clear  as 
ABC. 

My  method  is  as  thorough  as  it  is 
easy.  I  teach  you  the  only  right  way 
— teach  you  to  play  or  sing  by  note. 
No  "trick"  music,  no  "numbers,"  no 
makeshifts  of  any  kind. 


For  Beginners  or 

Piano 

Organ 

Violin 

Viola 

Banjo 

Mandolin 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Saxophone 

Cello 


I  call  my  method  "new" — simply  be- 
cause it  is  so  radically  different  from 
the  old  and  hard-to-understand  ways  of 
teaching  music.  But  my  method  is 
thoroughly  time  tried  and  proven. 
Over  250,000  successful  pupils— from 
boys  and  girls  of  7  to  8  to  men  and 
women  of  70— are  the  proof.  Largely 
through  the  recommendations  of  satis- 
fied pupils,  I  have  built  up  the  largest 
school  of  music  in  the  world. 

To  prove  what  I  say,  you  can  take 
any  course  on  trial — singing  or  any 
instrument  you  prefer — and  judge  en- 
tirely by  your  ovra  progress.  If  for 
any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  or  with  what  you  learn  from 
it,  then  it  won't  cost  you  a  single  penny. 
I  guarantee  satisfaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  pleased  with  the 
course,  the  total  cost  amounts  to  only 
a  few  cents  a  lesson,  with  your  music 
and  everything  also  included. 

When  learning  to  play  or  sing  is  so 
easy,  why  continue  to  confine  your  en- 
joyment of  music  to  mere  listening? 
Why  not  at  least  let  me  send  you  my 

free  book  that  tells  you 

all  about  my  methods?  I 
know  you  will  find  this 
book  absorbingly  in- 
teresting, simply  be- 
cause it  shows  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  turn  your 
wish  to  play  or  sing  into 
an  actual  fact.  Just  now 
I  am  making,  a  special 
short-time  offer  that  cuts 
the  cost  per  lesson  in  two — send  your 
name  now,  before  this  special  offer  is 
withdrawn.  No  obligation— simply  use 
the  coupon  or  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress m  a  letter  or  on  a  postcard.  In- 
struments supplied  when  needed,  cash 
or  credit. 
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The  Proper  Food  for  Baby 


Unwholesome  and  unsuitable  food 
causes  most  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy. 

The  bottle  fed  baby  should  receive 
the  best  substitute  for  human  milk, 
— cow's  milk,  properly  modified  and 
diluted  with  barley  water  made 
from  ROBINSON'S  "PATRNT" 
BARLEY. 

Robinson's 
"Patent"  Barley 

is   the  best  for  making   Imrloy   water. 

Vox  older  children  u«e  ROBINSON  S 
•PATENr'  GROATS.  whJch  is  uNo  exc.l- 
t«rit    for   invnlid.t   jtritl   nursing;   m<itJicrs. 

Sold  by  all  druKiriiiU  and  jrrocvrH. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Advice  to 
Moth«?r9,"  containtHR  information 
about  feeding  and  cure  of  children. 
No  mother  should  be  without  it. 
Free    on    request. 
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Gold   Medal  Shoes 


IKE  Cinderella  of 
old — modem  Cin- 
derellas  tlie  world 
round,  have  an 
desire    for  pretty 


inborn 
things. 

Hartt  shoes  for  ladies 
enjoy  the  favor  of  the 
woman  who  feels  she  is 
judged  by  her  footwear — 
to  be  well  shod  is  to  be 
well  groomed. 
Every  line  of  this  attract- 
ive Hartt  model  betokens 
the  unusual,  the  unique, 
the  elegant. 

Hartt  creations  are  made 
of  finest   selected   leather, 
and     offered     in     a 
variety   of  beautiful 
and  distinctive  styles 
Every    Hartt     shoe 
carries  a  double  guar- 
antee— the     maker's 
and  that  of  an  honest 
reliable  dealer. 
If  you  don'l  ^noio  where' 
to  buy  Hartt  shoes  write 
us  direct. 

THE  HARTT 

BOOT  &.  SHOE  CO. 

Limited 

FREDERICTON 

N.B. 


Costs  Little— But 


TpHOUGH  you  protect  your  home  and 
furniture,  with  insurance  against  fire, 
it  does  not  free  you  from  the  loss  follow- 
ing damage  to  many  valuable  documents 
and  papers  that  maybe  you  now  keep  in 
an   ordinary  locked  drawer. 

The  extra  protection  against  fire,  loss  or 
theft  outweighs  the  slight  cost  of  install- 
ing a  "Taylor"  199~It  just  fits  the  home. 


Dealers  and  supply  houses 
write  Jor  terms. 


J.  &  J.  TAYLOR 

LIMITED 
Toronto  Safe  Worlcs 

TORONTO 


Valuable  Information 

You  may  keep  posted  with  earliest  news  on  any  subject  througli 
the  use  of  Newspaper  Clippings.  We  can  furnish  you  with  special 
information  that  will  save  you  money  and  open  opportunities  for 
new  business. 

We  read  all  papers  in  Canada  and  United  States  and  can  send  you 
original  items  from  the  newspapers  relating  to  your  business. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 
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the  number  never  was  accurately  obtained 
—swarmed  to  Charleston  to  take  passage 
on  a  vessel  permitted  by  law  to  carry  two 
hundred  and  six.  Later  it  became  known 
that  many  of  the  intending  passengers 
had  been  induced  to  take  stock,  or  extra 
stock  by  private  assurances  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  first  voyage. 
There  was  intense  and  piteous  confusion. 
Families  who  had  sold  their  little  farms 
or  few  possessions  for  anything  they  could 

fet,  following  the  example  of  the  Chosen 
'eople  by  departing  in  haste,  camped  on 
docks  and  wharves. 

There  they  sat  in  silent  groups  day  after 
day,  looking  at  their  ship  which  was  to  bear 
them  to  the  almost  heavenly  home  of 
which  they  had  been  told.  Many  of  thern 
prayed  continually  that  the  lot  might  fall 
on  them  to  be  on  the  passenger-list,  for  it 
was  understood  by  that  time  that  all 
could  not  go  immediately. 

On  Easter  day,  1877,  the  bark  set  out 
amid  the  cheering  and  gospel-hymn  singing 
of  thousands  of  negroes  at  the  dock  to  see 
their  lucky  brethren  off.  Before  the  ship 
was  well  under  way,  however,  govern- 
ment officials  went  aboard  and  demanded 
that  several  hundred  passengers  leave  the 
vessel,  owing  to  its  being  overloaded. 
However,  we  are  told: 

Nobody  ever  knew  accurately  how  many 
were  left  aboard.  Men  and  women  stowed 
away  everywhere  and  their  friends  joyfully 
helped  them  hide  and  clamored  and  crowd- 
ed to  make  a  census  impossible.  The 
nearest  count  made  the  souls,  including 
children,  after  the  vessel  was  at  sea, 
around  four  hundred  and  fifty,  something 
over  double  the  proper  number. 

Provisions  and  water  ran  short,  of 
course.  No  doctor  had  been  provided, 
and  the  supply  of  medicine  consisted  of 
what  regulations  required  the  captain  to 
have  in  his  chest  for  the  crew.  The  enter- 
prise being  of  a  semi-religious  character, 
liquors  of  all  kinds  were  prohibited.  The 
bark  was  fast  for  a  sailer,  but  winds  were 
capricious.  She  was  becalmed  under  the 
equator  twenty  days  out.  The  passengers 
began  to  die,  first  one  a  day,  then  two,  then 
three.  Twenty-one  of  them  were  given 
sea  burials  in  ten  days. 

Ship  fever  developed,  and  there  was  a 
pint  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  for 
each  person  and  a  scanty  dole  of  rice  and 
beans.  On  a  faint  nightly  breeze  the 
bark  was  worked  slowly  into  the  British 
port  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  colonial  author- 
ities took  charge  efficiently.  Fresh  foods, 
medical  supplies  and  attention,  and  new 
objects  of  interest  stopped  the  deaths.  Be- 
fore that,  men,  women,  and  children  had 
simply  crawled  into  bunks  and  died, 
without  noise  or  complaint,  apparently 
not  even  interested  in  life  or  death.  De- 
parture from  Sierra  Leone  under  sail  was 
forbidden.  The  medical  men  declared 
that  another  ten  days  at  sea  would  prob- 
ably mean  the  death  of  all  hands.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  the  more  than  four 
hundred  passengers  among  them  could  not 
scrape  together  the  six  hundred  dollars 
needed  for  a  tow  to  Monrovia,  the  Liberian 
capital.  They  had  been  drained  dry. 
The  tow,  was  arranged,  nevertheless. 
Unfortunately,  the  Liberians  had  gathered 
from  the  occasional  English  newspapers 
they  saw  the  impression  that  a  colony  of 
rich  and  philanthropic  American  negroes 
was  on  the  way  to  their  country.  When 
the  bark  was  dropped  by  the  towing  steam- 
er in  the  roadstead  at  Monrovia  all  the 
native  politeness  of  the  negro  was  needed 
to  veil  the  mutual  disappointment.  When 
the  arrived  immigrants  looked  at  the  heavy 
tropical  foliage  bordering  the  coast,  they 
sang  together,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  "Land 
ahead!  Its  fruits  are  waving  o'er  its 
fields  of  endless  green."  When  they  went 
ashore  they  noted,  with  consternation  and 
astonishment,  natural  to  people  brought 
up  with  strict  notions  of  decorum,  scores 
of  their  future  fellow  citizens  stark  naked, 
male  and  female,  calmly  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  water.  They  found  a  shabby, 
scattered  town,  its  approaches  overgrown 
with  wild  verbena  six  feet  high,  its  stone 
warehouses,  built  long  before  by  American 
philanthropists,  desolate,  abandoned,  and 
crumbling. 

The  Liberians  on  their  side  met,  instead 
of  the  expected  finely  dressed  eolonists  with 
pockets  filled  with  money,  a  dingy  crowd 
of  tatterdemalions,  poverty-stricken  and 
hungry,  yet  happy,  hopeful,  and  eager. 
The  immigrants  included  a  couple  of  ex- 
politicians,  a  pair  of  missionaries,  two  or 
three  skilled  mechanics,  the  rest  small 
farmers  and  field-hands  with  little  more 
than  they  stood  in.  It  was  to  the  credit 
of  the  involuntary  hosts  that  they  accepted 
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1  envelope  COX'S  INSTANT  POW- 
DERED GELATINE.  2  cup.  (I  pini) 
water,  3  large  grapefruit,  V/i  cups  (Vt  ib.) 
sugar  or  honey.  I  cup  ('/i  pint)  chopped  pine- 
apple, cii^p  lettuce  leaved,  F.ench  dreuiAg. 

Mix  gelatine  and  sugar,  and  dissolve  in  water. 
Remove  peelings  and  s^'parate  grapefruit  into 
small  pieces,  bring  careful  to  remove  ail  white 
slcin.  When  gelatine  is  cool,  add  pineapple  and 
grapefruit,  pour  into  a  wet  mold,  and  allow  to 
set.    Serve  on  lettuce  with  dressing. 

You  will  also  find  Cox's  Gelatine 
excellent  for  smooth  sauces,  creamy  rich 
desserts  and  nourishing  soups. 

It  is  surprising  in  how  many  ways 
the  use  of  Cox's  Gelatine,  unsweetened 
and  unflavored,  can  improve  your  cook- 
ing. Did  you  know  that  the  use  of  gel- 
atine is  one  of  the  most  valuable  secrets 
of  the  successful  chef  ? 

You'll  recognize  Cox's  by  the  checker- 
board box.    Keep  a  l>ox  on  the  pantry  shelf. 

Write  for  Cox's  Book  of 
Selected  Recipes 
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Skirts 

Blo'jses 

Dresses 

Curtains 

Coats 

Gloves 

Waists 

Ginghams 

Sweaters 

Draperies 

Stockings 

Coverings 

Everything 

Buy  "Diamond  Dyes" — no  other  kind! 
Then  perfect  results  are  guaranteed,  no 
matter  whether  your  material  be  wool, 
•silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods. 

You  can  not  make  a  mistake.  Simple 
directions  are  in  each  package.  Drug- 
gist has  color  card   showing  16  rich  colors. 
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the  unpleasant  surprise  with  good  grace 
and  good  humor  and  offered  really  kindly 
and  hospitable  welcome. 

The  bark  got  back  to  Charleston  some- 
how. She  was  sold  under  the  bonds  put 
on  her  for  provisions,  tow,  and  wages,  and 
never  made  another  voyage  except  as  a 
coaster,  always  changing  crews.  While  she 
lay  m  harbor  awaiting  sale,  the  first  mate, 
a  Massachusetts  Yankee  of  practical  and 
mquisitive  mind,  went  below  one  day 
kicked  a  hole  through  her  hull  with  the  heel 
of  his  boot,  and  then  went  aft  and  re- 
signed. He  said  he  didn't  understand  how 
her  mainmast  ever  had  stood  up.  She  had 
been  sent  to  sea  in  that  condition,  crammed 
with  passengers. 

About  a  third  of  the  immigrants  died 
in  six  months  of  acclimatization  fever  and 
reckless  use  of  strange  tropical  fruits. 
A  few  were  reported  to  have  slipped  away 
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into  "the  bush"  and  joined  the  wild 
tribes  there.  A  few  more  gradually  made 
their  way  back  to  America,  chiefly  by  the 
help  of  old  friends  and  employers. 

The  others  remained  in  Liberia,  and  an 
unhappily  small  proportion  by  thrift  and 
diligence  prospered,  while  the  others  just 
dragged  along.  The  Liberian  Exodus 
Association  disappeared,  none  knew  when 
nor  how.  There  was  no  accounting  nor 
explanation  of  where  all  the  money  col- 
lected went  and  nobody  ever  knew  who 
got  it.  What  books  there  were  made  a 
fine  show  of  system  and  diligence  and  strict 
methods,  but  the  few  tentative  efforts  to 
learn  something  from  them  were  dropped 
promptly.  Nobody  had  money  or  time  to 
put  experts  on  them  or  to  initiate  investi- 
gations or  prosecutions.  The  enterprise 
simply  scattered  and  vanished  without 
trace. 


A   Piano  and  a   Patent  Washer 


descending  the  church  hill  with  more  than 
her  usual  quick-footedness. 

The  dariing  knew  he  was  waiting 
hungrily,  and  was  hurrying.  He  leaped 
to  meet  her.  Wasn't  she  the  perfect  girl? 
He  clasped  her  hands  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  twelve  months,  all  smiles  like  a' 
reverse  kind  of  Niobe. 

"Oh,  Jeff!"  she  exclaimed.  "Aunt  Ca- 
therine's sick,  and  wants  me  to  go  out  at 
once.  She's  sent  her  Ford  for  me,  and  it's 
waiting." 

"I've  got  nothing  really  harsh  against 
your  Aunt  Catherine,  honey,"  he  said  in 
tones  that  belied  his  words.  "But  why 
will  she  persist  in  getting  sick  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  clouding  a  whole  universe? 
I  never  saw  a  less  considerate  aunt,  she's 
strong  and  hardy  on  work  days  and  has  to 
go  and  keel  over  on  holidays.  I've  a 
great  respect  for  her,  but  I'll  bet  when  she 
does  go  to  Abraham's  bosom  she'll  do  it 
either  on  Christmas  Day  or  Easter  Sun- 
day." 

"Jeff!"  remonstrated  Ann. 

"How  much  did  she  bother  about  you 
when  you  were  a  little  kid?"  demanded 
Jeff.  "You  were  a  darn  little  nuisance 
that  she  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  aunt 
to.  Send  her  what  love  you  can  spare  from 
me,  and  a  box  of  pills.  I  need  you  a  lot 
more  than  she  does." 

"But  I  must  go,  Jeff,"  said  Ann.  "But 
if  she  isn't  very  bad  I'll  come  back  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

"And  periling  your  life  in  a  jitney  too. 
They  put  more  folks  into  little  six  foot 
trenches  then  ever  they  got  out  of  the  big 
ones.  If  you  go  I  come  for  you  in  the 
family  bus  to-morrow." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Jeff  saw  her  into 
the  car  with  an  air  of  resigned  discontent, 
and  watched  till  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
she  wafted  him  a  discreet  kiss,  and  he 
returned  to  his  perch.  Bramhope  was  a 
rotten  kind  of  hole  anyway.  What  could 
he  do  between  now  and  Sunday  after- 
noon Then  came  up  a  couple  of  chaps 
and  took  chairs  on  each  side  of  him.  One 
was  Pemberton,  of  the  Island  Camp,  the 
other  Graham,  local  manager  of  the  Silver 
Domino  Company,  whose  dough-box  had 
been  punched  painfully  by  the  mysterious 
burglar.  Pemberton  was  a  good  kind  of 
chap  for  a  gloomy  evening,  and  had  an 
inexhaustible  repertoire  of  tales.  He  was 
interested  in  mining  generally,  had  bought 
a  camp  on  an  island  in  one  of  the  upper 
lakes,  entertained  stag  parties  a  good  deal, 
fished  and  golfed,  and  in  between  times 
dabbled  with  chrome  prospects  what  time 
chrome  mining  was  a  war-baby  of  much 
plumpness.  It  was  he  who  now  adverted 
to  the  placard  on  the  opposite  wall,  and 
his  remark  drew  a  wail  from  Graham. 

"It  has  been  going  on  for  the  best  part 
of  two  years,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  small 
bits  nicked  away,  but  always  a  steady 
leaking.     The  last  grab  is  the  biggest  that's 

tbeen  done.  Of  course  we've  had  the 
police  in,  and  detectives  and  spotters,  who 
collected  their  fees  with  much  regularity 
and  did  nothing  else.  It's  an  inside  job 
cleariy,  but  who  is  the  culprit,  how  the 
stuff  is  got  away,  and  where  it  goes,  we've 
as  much  idea  as  the  Man  in  the  Moon." 
At  this  time  there  was  a  commotion  on 
the  platform,  and  a  (ew  minutes  later  the 
train,  long  expected  and  much  overdue, 
came  shufiling  up  to  the  platform.  The 
three  men  leaned  forward  to  see  who  were 
alighting.  Most  of  the  arrivals  were  town's 
folks,  nome  for  Saturday  night.  The  only 
noticeable    people   among    them    were    a 
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couple  of  Chinamen,  and  it  was  Pemberton 
who  drew  the  attention  of  his  companions 
to  them. 

"ppVER  noticed,"  he  remarked,  "how 
-'-'  you  always  see  a  bunch  of  Chinamen 
here,  never  more  and  rarely  less  than  half 
a  dozen,  and  they  are  never  the  same. 
You'll  know  half  of  them  and  the  rest  are 
strangers,  then  you'll  miss  the  old  half  and 
a  new  half-squad  will  take  their  places. 
The  chap  there  in  the  laundryman  rig- 
out  is  one  of  the  present  older  stand-bys, 
but  the  other  is  a  new  kind  to  me  here." 
And  the  contrast  between  the  two  was 
noticeable,  the  one— the  laundryman— was 
in  the  orthodox  rig  of  his  kind;  he  was  as 
you  might  have  seen  him  in  the  streets  of 
his  native  Canton.  The  other  was  spickly 
dressed  in  western  garb  and  he  carried  a 
large  suitcase.  The  three  observers 
watched  them  walk  along  with  their  short 
quick  steps  until  they  passed  out- of  sight 
and  Pemberton,  with  them  in  mind,  began 
to  launch  out  into  a  reminiscence  of  Singa- 
pore and  a  Chinaman  he  had  known  there, 
who,  according  to  the  narrator,  "for  ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain" 
had  Bret  Harte's  heathen  beaten  every 
way  there  was  from  the  ace.  Then  Jeff 
told  a  picturesque  incident  of  another 
Chinaman  he  had  met,  in  the  days  when 
the  peariing  industry  had  drawn  him  to 
the  South  Seas.  Graham  was  called  away, 
and  Pemberton  and  Jeff  yarned  away  on 
the  subject  of  Chinamen  and  nefariousness 
generally,  smuggling  Chinks  into  the 
States,  opium  smuggling,  and  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  wily  Oriental  seeks  to 
get  the  better  of  the  laws  of  the  western 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  So  the  time 
passed  until  Pemberton  decided  to  go  on 
to  the  movie  show  to  see  Chariie  Chaplin 
paste  and  be  pasted  with  particulariy 
soft  and  oozy  custard  pies. 

Jeff  declined  the  invitation  to  accom- 
pany him,  as  he  had  no  desire  this  night  to 
see  flying  pies,  he  wanted  to  dream  and 
think  of  the  time  when  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  him  to  loaf  round  a  hotel 
in  his  spare  time,  but  when  he  should  have 
a  home  of  his  own,  a  real  kind  of  a  home 
with  a  horse  and  a  cow  and  some  ducks 
and  hens,  and  a  lot  of  swell  furniture,  and 
little  Ann,  the  wonder  girl,  flitting  about  it, 
making  a  specially  heavenly  paradise  of 
their  httle  bit  of  Paradise  Corners.  And 
back  of  all  was  the  vision  of  a  little  slip  of 
paper,  with  something  on  it  about  paying 
to  the  order  of  Jeffrey  Crane  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
and  no  cents.  Furthermore  there  came, 
oddly  enough,  into  the  picture,  the  bland 
face  of  an  ornately  rigged  up  Chinaman. 
Matters  were  developing,  and  Jeff  was 
inclined  to  inwardly  resent  the  reappear- 
ance of  Graham,  who  was  not  cheery 
company  in  his  present  mood.  Still, 
reflected  Jeff,  he  dwelt  in  proximity  to  a 
certain  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  that  he, 
Jeff,  wanted,  so  all  might  be  for  the  best. 

"INLYING  home  to-night,  Jeff?"  in- 
•»■  quired  Graham,  for  Jeff  came  into 
town  and  went  out  in  his  smart  two  seater 
biplane,  scorning  the  muddy  or  dusty 
earthy  ways  of  earthy  folk.  After  the 
best  part  of  three  years  and  a  half  seated 
in  a  pilot's  crib,  hands  on  a  joystick,  feet 
on  the  rudder  bar,  sailing  between  the 
worlds,  and  looking  down  on  the  footstool, 
one  develops  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the 
wormy  ways  of  old-fashioned  progression. 
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THERE  is  but  one  malady  more  ter- 
rible than  Nerve  Exhaustion  and 
that  is  its  kin.  Insanity.  Only 
those  who  have  passed  through  a  siege 
of  Nerve  Exhaustion  can  understand  the 
true  "leaning  of  this  statement.  It  is 
HLLL;  no  other  word  can  express  it. 
At  first  the  victim  is  afraid  he  will  die, 
and  as  it  grips  him  deeper,  he  is  afraid 
he  will  not  die;  so  great  is  his  mental 
torture.  He  becomes  panic-stricken  and 
irresolute.  A  sickening  sensation  of 
weakness  and  helplessness  overcomes 
him.  He  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
thought  of  self-destruction. 

Nei-ve  Exhaustion  means  Nerve  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  wonderful  organ  we  term 
the  Nervous  System  consists  of  count- 
less millions  of  cells.  These  cells  are 
reservoirs  which  store  a  mysterious  en- 
ergy we  term  Nerve  Force.  The  amount 
ctored  represents  our  Nerve  Capital. 
Every  organ  works  with  all  its  might 
to  keep  the  supply  of  Nerve  Force  in 
these  cells  at  a 
high  level,  for  Life 
itself  depends  more 
upon  Nerve  Force 
than  on  the  food 
we  eat  or  even  the 
air  we  breathe. 

If  we  unduly  tax 
the  nerves  through 
overwork,  worry, 
excitement  or  grief, 
or  if  we  subject  the 
muscular  system  to 
excessive  strain,  we 
consume  more 
Nerve  Force  than 
the  organs  produce, 
and  the  natural  re- 
sult must  be  Nerve 
Exhaustion.  Nerve 
Exhaustion  is  not 
a  malady  that 
comes  suddenly.  It 
may  be  years  in  de- 
veloping and  the 
decline  is  accom- 
panied by  unmis- 
takable symptoms, 
which,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot 
readily  be  recog- 
nized. The  average 
person  thinks  that 
when  his  hands  do 
not  tremble  and 
his  muscles  do  not 
twitch,  he  cannot 
possibly  be  nerv- 
ous. This  is  a  dangerous  assumption, 
for  people  with  hands  as  solid  as  a  rock 
and  who  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health 
may  be  dangerously  near  Nerve  Col- 
lapse. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  Nerve 
Exhaustion  is  the  derangement  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nervous  System,  the  nerve 
branch  which  governs  the  vital  organ 
(see  diagram).  In  other  words,  the  vital 
organs  become  sluggish  because  of  in- 
sufficient supply  of  Nerve  Energy.  This 
is  manifested  by  a  cycle  of  weakness 
and  disturbances  in  digestion,  constipa- 
tion, poor  blood  circulation  and  general 
muscular  lassitude  usually  being  the 
first  to  be  noticed. 

I  have  for  more  than  thirty  years 
studied  the  health  problem  from  every 
angle.  My  investigations  and  deductions 
always  brought  me  back  to  the  immut- 
able truth  that  Nerve  Derangement  and 
Nerve  Weakness  is  the  basic  cause  of 
nearly  every  bodily  ailment,  pain  or  dis- 
order. I  agree  with  the  noted  British 
authority  on  the  nerves,  Alfred  T.  Scho- 
field,  M.D.,  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  on  the  subject,  who  says:  "It  is 
my  belief  that  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  health  is  that  the 
nerves  be  in  order." 

The  great  war  has  taught  us  how  frail 
the  nervous  system  is,  and  how  sensi- 
tive it  is  to  strain,  especially  mental 
and  emotional  strain.  Shell  Shock,  it 
A    .!•■•■-:   "..t    injure  the  nerve 
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fibres  in  themselves.  The  effect  is  en- 
tirely mental.  Thusands  lost  their  rea- 
son thereby,  over  135  cases  from  New- 
York  alone  being  in  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane. Many  more  thousands  became 
nervous  wrecks.  The  strongest  men  be- 
came paralyzed  so  that  they  could  not 
stand,  eat,  or  even  speak.  One-third 
of  all  the  hospital  cases  were  "nei-ve 
cases,"  all  due  to  excessive  strain  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nervous  System. 

The  mile-a-minute  life  of  to-day,  with 
its  worry,  hurry,  grief  and  mental  ten- 
sion, is  exactly  the  same  as  Shell  Shock, 
except  that  the  shock  is  less  forcible, 
but  niore  prolonged,  and  in  the  end  just 
as  disastrous.  Our  crowded  insane  asy- 
lums bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  you 
meet  have  "frazzled  nerves." 

Perhaps  you  have  chased  from  doc- 
tor to  doctor,  seeking  relief  for  a  mys- 
terious "something  the  matter  with 
you."  Each  doctor  tells  you  that  there 
is  nothing  the  mat- 
Nose  ter  with  you,  that 
every  organ  is  per- 
fect. But  you  know 
there  is  something 
the  matter.  You 
feel  it,  and  you  act 
it.  You  are  tired, 
dizzy,  cannot  sleep, 
cannot  digest  your 
food  and  you  have 
pains  here  and 
there.  You  are  told 
you  are  "run  down" 
and  need  a  I'est.  Or 
the  doctor  may 
give  you  a  tonic. 
Leave  nerve  tonics 
alone.  It  is  like 
making  a  tired 
horse  run  by  tow- 
ing him  behind  an 
automobile. 

Our  Health, 
Happiness  and 
Success  in  life  de- 
mand that  we  face 
these  facts  under- 
standingly.  I  have 
written  a  64-page 
book  on  this  sub- 
ject which  teaches 
how  to  protect  the 
nerves  from  every- 
day Shell  Shock.  It 
teaches  how  to 
soothe,  calm  and 
care  for  the  nerves; 
them  through  pro- 
per breathing  and  other  means.  The 
cost  of  the  book  is  only  25  cents.  Bound 
in  cloth,  50  cents.  Remit  in  coin  or 
stamps.  See  address  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  If  the  book  does  not  meet 
your  fullest  expectations,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  plus  your  outlay  of 
postage. 

The  book  "Nerve  Force"  solves  the 
problem  for  you  and  will  enable  you  to 
diagnose  your  troubles  understandingly. 
The  facts  presented  will  prove  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  and  the  advice  given  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  you. 

You  should  send  for  this  book  to-day. 
It  is  for  you,  whether  you  have  had 
trouble  with  your  nerves  or  not.  Your 
nerves  are  the  most  precious  possession 
you  have.  Through  them  you  experience 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  for  to 
be  dull-nerved  means  to  be  dull-brained, 
insensible  to  the  higher  phases  of  life — • 
love,  moral  courage,  ambition  and  tem- 
perament. The  finer  your  brain  is,  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  is  your  nervous 
system,  and  the  more  imperative  it  is 
that  you  care  for  your  nerves.  The 
book  is  especially  important  to  tho.sc 
who  have  "high  strung''  nerves,  and 
those  who  must  tax  their  nerves  to  the 
limit. 
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No,  I'm  staying  overnight,"  Jeff  re- 
plied. "Ann's  gone  out  into  the  country 
because  her  Aunt  Catherine's  got  a  pain 
in  her  pinafore,  or  somewhere,  and  I'm 
going  to  fetch  Ann  in  the  bus  to-morrow. 
I'm  just  going  down  to  look  it  over  now." 

"I'm  going  part  of  the  way,  heading  for 
home,"  said  Graham.  "So  let's  have  a 
smoke  first,  and  then  I'll  come  part  of  the 
way  with  you." 

He  handed  Jeff  his  cigar  case,  and  both 
men  lit  up.  Old  Graham  looked  grouchy 
as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  and  when  he 
was  grouchy  it  was  no  half  grouch. 

"That  silver  pinching's  got  right  down 
on  the  quickest  part  of  my  nerves,  Jeff," 
he  said  presently.  "I'm  in  charge  here, 
as  you  know,  'and  with  this  going  on  for 
practically  two  years  without  check,  it 
it  has  put  me  in  queer  with  my  directors. 
You  know,  maybe,  what  directors  are, 
if  you  don't,  thank  the  Lord  for  the  ignor- 
ance. Sit  in  armchairs  at  a  big  mahogany 
table,  ask  questions  and  suggest  things 
that  it  would  take  the  Angel  Gabriel  all 
his  time  to  answer  or  carry  out.  I  was 
up  with  them  yesterday,  and  if  they 
didn't  give  me  the  razz  I  know  nothing 
about  what  razzing  is.  It  was  just  a 
bally  inquisition,  with  all  the  torture  frills 
to  it.  I  got  mad  at  last  and  wanted  to 
know  if  they  thought  I  was  pinching  the 
stuff,  but  they  can't  see  why  the  pinching 
of  hundred  of  pounds  of  metal  can't  be 
located.  And  in  a  way  that's  right.  It 
would  seem  to  be  about  as  easy  to  lift  bar 
silver  and  get  away  with  it  as  the  sentry- 
box  Kipling's  soldiers  nicked.  Of  course 
silver  was  never,  in  the  history  of  the 
stuff,  worth  what  it  is  to-day,  and  that 
don't  help  any.  Here's  the  silver  being 
swiped  under  my  eyes  and  I  can't  get  on 
to  the  thief." 

Presently  they  rose  and  sauntered  down 
the  street  until  they  came  to  the  place 
where  their  roads  diverged. 

"Doing  quite  a  lot  of  night  flying  these 
times,  Jeff?"  said  Graham  as  they  were 
about  to  part. 

"Night  flying!"  replied  Jeff,  surprised. 
"I  haven't  been  in  the  air  after  dark  since 
the  chase  I  had  after  Scarth  some  time 
back.     Youknow  when  that  was." 

"You  haven't?"  queried  Graham. 
"That's  odd.  I've  heard  and  seen  a 
machine  in  the  air  half  a  dozen  times  since 
then,  and  always  at  night.  I  thought, 
maybe,  that  as  you  were  busy  up  at  the 
Mines  in  the  daytime,  you  were  doing  a 
bit  of  stunting  after  dark.  I'm  not  mis- 
taken. Twice  I  heard  it  at  home,  very 
late,  and  a  couple  more  times  when  I  was 
motoring  back  late  from  our  branch  mine 
over  at  Fordham." 

"Anyway  it  wasn't  my  machine," 
replied  Jeff.  "It  must  have  been  some 
other  chap,  fonder  of  the  night  hawk  work 
than  I  am.  I  haven't  a  monoply  of  planes 
or  the  air.  You'll  see  plenty  of  them  round 
in  a  little  while.  It  wasn't  long  since  an 
automobile  was  a  curiosity,  and  flying's 
come  on  faster  these  past  three  years  or  so 
than  road  motoring  did.  You'd  better 
come  out  with  me  for  a  spin  one  of  these 
days." 

"Not  much,"  grinned  Graham.  "I  like 
to  ride  in  a  conveyance  from  which  a 
drop  would  be  one  of  inches  and  not 
miles.  But  I  wonder  who  the  night  hawk 
is." 

T  EFT  alone  Jeff  walked  down  the  side 
-^  road  to  his  shed,  which  was  an  old 
stock  house  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  flat  strip  of  common  land  that  made  a 
first-rate  landing  and  jumping-off  place. 
He  unlocked  the  door  of  the  shed,  switched 
on  the  lights,  and  stood  admiring  the  ship, 
that  next  to  Ann,  and  the  home,  was  the 
most  treasured  possession  he  owned. 
Then  he  began  to  think  over  what  he  had 
heard  from  Graham.  It  was  news  to  him 
that  there  was  in  the  vicinity  another  air- 
man, though,  after  all,  he  might  not  belong 
to  the  neihgborhood  but  might  be  a  travel- 
ler from  a  distant  town.  Then  there  had 
been  numbers  of  fictitious  tales  noised 
about,  especially  in  wartime,  of  mysteri- 
ous flyers  flitting  over  the  border  and 
back.  He  had  read  them  in  local  papers 
sent  to  him  in  France.  Some  countryman 
saw  a  fire-fly  winking  its  light  on  a  dark 
night,  and  the  rest  pure  fancy. 

Jeff  was  about  to  close  the  shed  doors, 
to  keep  away  the  idly  curious,  then  decided 
to  leave  them  open.  Few  people  came 
that  way. 

The  only  house  near  was  the  China- 
man's shack — the  last  house  inhabited  in 
the  town,  and  quite  close  to  the  shed. 
Jeff  could  see  through  a  side  window  the 


Chink  busy  with  his  iron  over  some  task, 
his  head  unlifted.  Goinp;  over  to  the  plane 
Jeff  began  to  overhaul  it  in  his  thorough 
manner,  preparatory  to  to-morrow's  spin. 
First  he  examined  the  engine.  The  ter- 
minals on  sparking  plugs  and  mapietos 
were  tight,  the  wiring  neatly  clipped, 
nothing  spare  or  loose  lying  about,  the 
petrol  unions  were  as  they  should  be, 
tai>pets  and  rocker  arms  right  and  proper- 
ly lubricated,  no  pins  were  missing,  and 
those  in  their  places  were  well  fitted. 
Inlet  valves  were  O.K.  and  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  petrol  or  oil  leaks.  He  went 
over  the  wires  that  "might  be  slacking  off 
in  the  tail,  examined  the  ailerons  for  in- 
clinations to  bind,  tested  the  controls, 
working  the  control  lever  and  rudder-bar, 
saw  that  no  nuts  and  bolts  were  missing, 
examined  the  shock  absorbers  and  the  rest 
of  the  under-carriage,  filled  the  petrol  and 
oil  tanks.  He  had  about  finished  the 
overhaul  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  at  the  door  behind  him,  and,  looking 
back,  was  greeted  by  the  smile  of  the 
strange  Chinaman.  Jeff,  a  bit  startled, 
hesitated  whether  to  bid  his  visitor,  polite- 
ly, to  return  to  his  flat  irons  and  shirts 
again.  With  the  calm,  suave  ease  of  the 
Oriental  of  the  better  class  the  man  came 
forward,  and  Jeff  decided  he  was  not  of 
the  regulation  brand  of  laundrymen,  and 
nodded  greeting.  Something  might  be 
got  out  of  him,  though  Jeff  had  not  much 
opinion  of  a  Chink  as  a  babbler.  To  his 
surprise  the  new  arrival  spoke  excellent 
English. 

"You  are  Mr.  Crane,  flying  man?"  he 
said.  "I,  Fong~Ah  Fong!"  Jeff  ad- 
mitted the  first,  and  acknowledged  the 
second  with  a  handshake.  This  intro- 
ductory conversation  over,  the  Chinaman 
drew  nearer  the  plane,  with  a  smile  to 
Jeff  as  if  asking  permission  to  examine. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  man  peered 
into  the  fuselage  and  looked  about  the 
various  fittings  Jeff  knew  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  flying  art.  It  was  not  the 
gaze  of  one  to  whom  a  flying  machine  is  a 
superior  kind  of  miracle,  but  the  appraisal 
of  one  who  knows  whatto  look  for, and  where 
he  will  find  it.  He  went  -over  the  plane 
from  propeller  to  tail,  missing  nothing,  and 
ceaselessly  smiling,  Jeff  watching  him 
closely  but  making  no  remark. 

"Some  bus!"  said  the  Chink,  when  he 
had  finished  his  examination,  and  the 
trade  expression  brought  a  grin  to  Jeff's 
face. 

"How  fast  she  makes?"  the  visitor  asked. 

"Never  let  her  out  full  rip  yet,"  said 
Jeff.  "But  she  can  walk  a  bit,"  and  he 
rubbed  a  speck  on  her  paint  with  a  rag. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Crane — good-night!" 
and  the  man  was  off. 

Jeff  locked  up  the  place  and  returned  to 
the  hotel.  He  did  not  go  to  bed  at  once, 
but  sat  up  meditating  the  trend  of  events, 
and  especially  the  polite  and  up-to-date 
Chinaman.  Talking  with  the  landlord 
till  that  long-suffering  man  had  to  go  to 
bed  in  self-defense,  Jeff  took  a  turn  down 
the  road  just  after  half-past  one.  He 
wasn't  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  That 
Chink  knew  a  lot  more  than  was  strictly 
necessary  for  a  Chinaman  in  Bramhope. 
If  silver  bars  were  pinched,  Jeff  saw  no 
practical  reason  why  an  aviating  son  of  the 
Flowery  Land  might  not  take  a  notion  to 
borrow  an  air  bus  for  a  fly  round.  How- 
ever, he  found  everything  right  about 
the  shed,  and  the  lights  out  in  the  China- 
man's house.  It  was  the  first  time  Jeff 
had  realised  that  the  flat  iron  was  ever 
idle  or  that  a  washee-washee  ever  slum- 
bered. He  was  making  discoveries  every 
day.  Everything  being,  apparently,  as 
they  should  be,  the  suspicious  young  man, 
on  the  still  hunt  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  went  to  bed. 

npO  NO  one,  not  even  Ann  when  he 
••■  brought  her  home  in  queenly  fashion 
on  the  following  afternoon,  did  he  confide 
what  had  happened  the  previous  night,  or 
his  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts.  "The 
ensuing  week  sped  by  with  nothing  to  cast 
a  particularly  blinding  light  on  the  Silver 
Domino  situation,  or  to  bring  Jeffrey  Crane 
and  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions. Saturday  came,  as  it  does  after  the 
toughest  week,  and  Jeff  had  to  be  once 
more  parted  from  Ann — so  tragic  is  this 
life  of  man. 

He  had  to  see  a  painter  and  paper- 
hanger  and  do  other  stunts  round  the 
heaven  in  the  making,  so  he  went  forth  on 
the  fearful  eighteen  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
separation.  He  interviewed  the  painting 
and  papering  man,  did  his  stunts,  and  then. 


as  the  sun  was  declining,  laid  off  un-union 
working  and  went  fishing.  He  brought 
home  a  good  basket  of  speckled  trout,  and 
packed  the  best  of  them  in  ice  for  the 
nourishment  of  his  lady  love,  then  went  to 
the  arbor  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  to 
think  lovely  thoughts  and  smoke  a  well- 
earned  pipe.  It  was  a  night  for  pleasant 
thoughts.  A  clear  balmy  wind  sang 
through  the  trees,  the  stars  hung  like  little 
silver  lamps  from  heaven's  balconies,  , 
the  lake  was  a  broad  salver  of  beaten 
silver.  That's  how  Jeff  felt  about  Nature's 
furnishings.  For  two  pins  he'd  have 
written  a  poem.  He  sat  on  and  on,  and 
one  pipe  extended  to  three,  and  three 
doubled  itself.  Then  he  began  to  doze. 
He  heard  twelve  chime  from  the  Church 
of  Ste.  Adelaide,  seven  miles  off.  "Lovely 
bells!"  he  muttered  ecstatically  drowsy. 
Then  one  chimed — it  seemed  to  him  just 
about  five  minutes  after  the  twelve  an- 
nouncement. Then  peace  lapt  him  about. 
He  could  not  have  said  whether  he  had 
been  really  asleep  minutes  or  hours,  but  he 
awoke  with  a  start  and  a  leap  to  his  feet. 

"Gothas  coming!"  was  the  first  mutter 
on  his  lips. 

He  was  wide  awake,  drowsiness  gone, 
transported  back  into  a  past  life,  every 
nerve  vibrating,  every  power  in  him  at  its 
acutest.  Sometimes  he  had  thought  that 
if  he  lay  in  his  grave  with  six  feet  of  earth 
over  him,  and  the  throb  and  roar  of  the 
flying  machine  should  sound  in  the  sky, 
he  would  hear  and  the  earth  would  fail 
to  keep  him  down.  His  trained  ear  direct- 
ed him  to  the  spot,  and  he  located  a  small 
dark  body,  dimly  seen  against  the  starry 
sky,  coming  through  the  heavens.  It  was 
heading  south,  over  the  hills  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  lake,  then  it  passed  behind  the 
peak  of  the  wooded  Silver  Mountain, 
emerged  and  headed  for  the  end  of  the 
long  ridge  on  which  Jeff  stood,  its  roar 
nearer  and  nearer,  then  remoter  and 
fainter,  as  it  swung  south  by  east.  Jeff 
raced  from  the  garden  to  the  small  table- 
land at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  got  there  in 
time  to  see  the  plane  vanishing.  Now  the 
roar  had  ceased,  the  pilot  had  shut  off  his 
engine  and  was  coming  down.  Then  the 
silence  fell  again.  As  well  as  he  could, 
Jeff  marked  off  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
landing  location,  though  where  a  landing 
could  be  made  in  that  thickly  wooded 
wilderness  he  had  not  the  remotest  notion. 
Had  the  man  come  down  voluntarily,  or 
had  accident  forced  him  down?  All  Jeff 
knew  of  the  country  to  the  south  was  that 
it  was  forest,  dotted  here  and  there  by  small 
lakes  linked  together  by  a  good  but  most 
inaccessible  trout  stream.  It  was  a 
country,  however,  that  would  bear  ex- 
ploring. He  flung  himself  on  a  couch  in 
the  kitchen  and  slept  an  hour  or  two,  then 
got  out  a  fishing  rod,  borrowed  a  stout 
pony  from  his  neighbor,  and  took  the  direct 
trail  to  the  first  lake,  in  which  was  the 
island  Pemberton  owned.  It  was  close  on 
five  o'clock  when  he  reached  the  shore,  but 
he  found  he  was  not  the  first  to  be  on  hand. 
In  a  boat  near  the  lake's  outlet  were,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  the  Chinaman  of  the 
shed  visit,  with  a  companion,  whom  Jeff 
recognized  as  an  oddity  among  the  local 
exhibit  of  Chinks,  odd  because  he  did  not 
follow  the  ancient  and  honorable  occupa- 
tion of  linen  washing,  but  worked  in  one  of 
the  mines — Jeff  did  not  know  which.  The 
laborer,  Jeff  thought,  looked  a  bit  fearful, 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  some  act  of 
trespass,  though  he  had  as  much  right  to 
fish  there  as  Jeff  himself,  but  his  companion 
waved  a  greeting  and  presently  pulled 
ashore,  and  with  new  volubility  thatshowed 
him  to  be  something  of  a  sportsman  at 
heart,  pridefully  showed  a  fine  basket  of 
fish. 

"You  come  my  friend's  house  and  eat 
fish  cooked  China  way,"  he  said  hospitably, 
after  Jeff  had  agreeably  declined  the  pick 
of  the  basket.  "And  you  fly  to-day?"  he 
added. 

"Not  to-day,"  Jeff  replied.  ■ 

PRESENTLY  the  two  walked  away, 
and  Jeff  took  their  boat  and  fished 
awhile  rather  resultlessly  until  he  was 
roused  from  his  indifferent  sport  by  a  hail 
from  the  island  on  which  was  Pemberton's 
Camp. 

"Breakfast!"  came  a  second  bellow  that 
echoed  round  the  shores.  Jeff  needed  no 
further  bidding.  Hasting  to  the  main- 
land beach,  he  poured  a  measure  of  oats 
into  a  nosebag,  and  set  the  pony  to  work, 
then  left  him  with  his  blessing. 

"The  man  who  follows  a  Chink's  reaping 
has  precious  poor  gleaning,"  said  Pember- 
ton as  he  looked  into  Jeff's  basket,  which 
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contained  but  a  couple  of  trout.  "If 
those  chaps  keep  to  it  the'y'll  not  leave  a 
fish  in  the  lake.  Every  blessed  morning 
this  week  the  sun,  getting  up,  finds  them 
here,  and  they  seem  to  take  them  by  magic. 
I'm  rather  taken  by  that  new-comer  of 
theirs.  Outside  the  ordinary  herd. 
Rather  remarkable  he  chums  up  with  the 
others,  but  you  never  can  reckon  them 
up,  and  when  you  think  you  have  them, 
it's  surest  they've  slipped  you." 

Then  Jeff,  from  what  impulse  he  hardly 
knew,  related  the  coming  of  the  man  to  his 
hangar,  and  his  apparent  familiarity  with 
the  mechanism  and  handling  of  aircraft. 
Pemberton  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  to 
reflect  on  what  Jeff  had  told  him.  The 
fiah  however  had  been  cleaned  and  were 
on  the  fire,  and  the  host  gave  up  his  atten- 
tion to  them.  Presently  they  were  cooked 
to  a  turn,  and  set  on  the  table,  flanked  and 
overlaid  by  strips  of  bacon.  If  you  know 
a  woodsman's  hunger  after  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  sharp  morning  air  of  the  north- 
land,  you  have  some  idea  of  the  appeal 
made  to  the  physical  man  by  the  sight  and 
fragrance  of  a  well-friend  trout.  Then 
came  chops  and  eggs  and  marmalade  with 
hot  biscuit  of  Pemberton's  own  baking, 
and  coffee  to  wash  it  all  down.  It  was  a 
feast  for  a  king,  and  the  pipe  following, 
when  dish-washing  done,  the  crowning  of 
the  feast. 

"Talking  about  your  Chinaman  and 
your  plane,"  said  Pemberton,  rather 
abruptly,  as  they  dropped  into  chairs  on 
the  verandah,  after  work  was  done, 
"have  you  heard  another  plane  than 
yours  out  lately?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Jeff,  "I  heard  it  last  night, 
or  to  be  more  exact,  this  morning,  some- 
where in  the  wee  hours.  It  woke  me  up." 
"I  heard  and  saw  it,"  said  Pemberton. 
"I  didn't  think  it  would  be  yours  out  at 
that  time,  and  was  sure  it  was  not  when  I 
saw  it  carried  no  lights,  though  one  was 
fl^^shed  on  as  it  neared  the  ground. 

"I  thought  it  was  coming  down  in  the 
lake  here,  as  the  engine  was  cut  off,  but  it 
started  up  again,  the  thing  zoomed  up  and 
was  away  in  no  time." 

IT  SEEMED  to  me  to  drop  somewhere 
in  the  bush,"  said  Jeff.  "Of  course 
from  where  I  was  I  couldn't  tell,  in  that 
dim  light,  where  it  landed  to  half  a  dozen 
miles.     Anyway,  you  saw  it  get  up  again." 

"Oh,  yes!  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that,"  replied  Pemberton.  "May  have 
been  some  town  chap  out  for  a  joy-ride, 
and  losing  himself  for  a  little  while,  then 
dropping  to  make  out  the  best  night  land- 
marks, which  I  take  lakes  and  rivers  to  be. 
But,  you  know,  an  incident  like  that 
starts  one  thinking,  and  the  plane  mystery 
and  these  rather  mysterious  Chinks 
coming  round  together  set  up  a  train  of 
thought  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
two   might   not   have  some   connection." 

"How?"  inquired  Jeff,  though  the 
thought  followed  his  Own  late  reflections 
closely. 

"Well,  about  the  Chinamen,"  replied 
Pemberton.  "You  recollect  our  talk  on 
the  hotel  verandah  a  Saturday  or  two  ago. 
It  was  remarked  how  the  little  Chinese 
colony  changes.  You  see  half  a  dozen, 
then  two  or  three  disappear,  then  two  or 
three  new  ones  arrive,  then  their  predeces- 
sors vanish,  and  so  on.  They  are  always 
about  the  same  in  number,  but  never  the 
same  in  identity,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  method  in  the  order  of  their  going — 
first  come  first  served,  something  of  that 
kind.  What  could  they  have  in  mind? 
Well,  opium  smuggling  is  one  of  a  Chink's 
lays,  but  that's  out  of  it  in  this  case.  What 
about  Chink  smuggling?  There's  big 
head  money  for  those  who  can  smuggle  one 
over  the  line,  the  trouble  is  to  get-him  over, 
as  the  trains  are  impossible  and  the  fron- 
tier closely  watched.  What  about  a  plane? 
Then  if  this  be  the  plan,  what  more  clever 
and  brainy  than  to  locate  their  plane 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  another  air- 
man? If  people  hear  a  roaring  up  in 
the  sky  hereabouts  what  do  they  say? 
'There's  Jeff  Crane  buzzing  round?' 
And  no  further  curiosity  is  aroused. 
Wouldn't  that  be  just  the  kind  of  thing  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  Chinese  mind,  as  you 
and  I  know  it?  You  can  see,  too,  how 
feasible  the  thing  might  be.  Why,  if  you 
were  on  a  job  like  that  you  could  run 
one  through  in  your  bus  three  or  four 
times  a  night. 

"All  you'd  need  would  be  a  headquarters 
here,  somewhere  in  the  bush,  and  a  landing 
place  in  a  similarly  situated  place  on  the 
other  side,  with  the  confederate  there. 
And  if  you  could  carry  Chinks  you  could 


carry  other  things.  Think  of  the  opening, 
for  instance,  for  booze  smuggling  when 
the  States  run  dry  and  the  folks  are  paying 
any  price  asked  for  booze!  A  well-thought 
out  plan  could  work  the  thing  as  easily  as 
breathing.  A  hangar  and  plane  in  the 
bush  anywhere  within  twenty  miles  of  here, 
the  Chinamen  underground-passaged  by 
their  string  of  laundries,  taken  aboard  and 
whisked  over.  Maybe  there's  more  back 
of  this  night  and  early  morning  fishing 
that's  going  on  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Whoever  heard  of  a  sporting  Chink, 
and  as  for  profit,  the  flatiron's  better." 
When  Jeff  went  home  later  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  more  in  his  mind  than  Pem- 
berton had  suggested.  He  planned  to 
scour  the  bush  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  in  the  daytime,  and  the  more 
private  the  scrutiny  the  better  he'd  like  it. 
Peinberton  went  off  to  town  on  one  of  his 
periodic  visits  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  and  would  be  away  for  several  days. 
Jeff  liked  the  idea  of  having  the  field  to 
himself.  He  wanted  that  twenty-five 
hundred,  and  preferred  hunting  alone. 
Whether  he  was  on  the  right  trail  or  not 
was  a  question,  but  it  seemed  the  most 
probable  and  was  worth  following  up. 
He  got  a  couple  of  days  off  from  the  mines, 
went  home,  took  the  air  from  there,  travel- 
ling West,  and,  when  he  was  well  away 
from  observation,  circled  widely  and-  made 
for  Pemberton's  lake  as  a  starting  point. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  life  about  either 
shore  or  island  as  he  drifted  over  the  lake. 
He  climbed  upward  and  travelled  up  and 
down  the  expanse  of  wild  bush,  combing 
the  ground  beneath  with  utmost  care,  the 
care  of  a  trained  observer  accustomed  to 
take  in  every  landmark  of  the  least  sig- 
nificance. Over  and  around  he  circled, 
up  and  down  he  went  a  dozen  times  with- 
out discerning  a  possible  landing  spot. 
Then  when  he  had  almost  abandoned  hope 
and  had  reached  a  place  near  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  he  saw  a  clearing,  with  buildings 
on  it.  What  a  blithering  ass  he  had  been 
not  to  think  of  it!  It  was  an  old  chrome 
working,  abandoned  a  dozen  years  before, 
owned  by  business  people  in  the  States 
who  had  left  it  derelict  with  the  incoming 
of  foreign  mined  chrome  ore. 

THERE  were  half  a  dozen  pits,  all 
water-filled,  huts  and  sheds,  mill  and 
engine  house,  all  tumbling  in  ruinous  de- 
cay. As  Jeff  flew  low  over  the  clearing 
there  seemed  to  him  but  one  possible  place 
for  a  hangar,  and  this  was  a  stable  that 
seemed  to  be  less  delapidated  than  the 
other  buildings;  and  in  front  of  it  was  a 
long  stretch  of  grassy  ground  on  which 
the  growth  had  been  cropped.  Jeff 
first  thought  of  making  a  landing,  then 
changed  his  mind,  rose  in  the  air  as  he 
pulled  back  his  joystick,  and  sailed  off 
homewards.  He  was  taking  no  chance  of 
a  bad  landing,  or  of  starting-off  difficulties, 
unaided  as  he  was.  What  was  to  be  looked 
into  could  be  done  as  well  afoot,  travelling 
through  the  bush.  The  next  morning  he 
started  out  on  his  twelve-mile  tramp 
through  the  wilds.  He  had  done  some 
tough  legging  before,  but  this  was  the  hard- 
est of  all  he  had  known,  and  he  was  a  good 
woodsman.  It  was  thick  forest  with 
undergrowth  wild  as  that  of  the  primal 
world,  lush  grasses  waist  high  and  taller, 
bog  and  hidden  stream,  rotten  deadfall, 
with  hollows  in  the  ground  deep  enough 
to  bury  a  man  in  upright,  the  homes 
doubtless  of  the  black  bear  that  roam  the 
woods.  Vines  knitted  together,  making 
defence  strong  as  that  of  any  barb  wire 
ever  ingeniously  twisted,  tripped  and 
threw  him;  jungle  that  nearly  overwhelmed 
him,  as  would  the  tall  waves  of  ocean, 
beset  him.  It  was  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon when  he  made  his  destination,  and 
he  was  about  spent.  After  a  short  rest  he 
made  his  examination.  Indications  that 
he  was  on  the  right  track  were  presented  at 
once  in  the  wheel  marks  on  the  low  runway 
leading  to  the  stable.  The  door  of  the 
latter  place  was  securely  locked,  the  win- 
dows stoutly  shuttered.  Going  round  to 
the  back,  Jeff  found  a  small  sliding  door 
through  which  in  the  old  time  refuse  from 
the  stable  had  been  thrown.  It  was 
nailed  up,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  it 
open,  and  clambered  through.  There  was 
the  plane,  a  replica  of  his  own  in  every 
respect,  style,  shape,  make,  equipment, 
shade  of  the  grey  paint  on  its  body.  A 
long  and  close  further  search  revealed 
nothing  of  moment  under  the  rays  of  his 
powerful  flashlight.  There  was  nothing 
to  suggest  either  the  smuggling  of  China- 
man or  the  spiriting  away  of  bar  silver. 
Then,  clambering  out,  and  securing  the 
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place  after  him,  Jeff  started  out  home' 
again,  this  time  taking  a  longer  and  easier: 
route.  1' 

He  got  home  at  two  in  the  morning  and 
slept  through  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 

He  met  Graham  when  he  went  into  town 
the  following  morning. 

"Remember  that  Chink,  Jeff,  we  saw 
come  into  town  ten  days  or  so  ago?  He's 
a  student  lad  from  one  of  the  scientific 
schools  in  the  States,  and  wants  to  gel 
into  our  laboratory  work  for  experience, 
before  he  hikes  out  for  China.  I've  taken 
him  in.  We've  another  of  his  kind  work- 
ing for  us,  and  they're  sniart  as  whipf^ 
about  things." 

"I  guess  they  are,"  replied  Jeff.  If 
there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the  bona  fides 
of  this  scientifie  Chink  in  his  mind,  he  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  speak  evil  of  his 
Oriental  brother  on  mere  suspicion;  be- 
sides he  was  not  blowing  his  chances  in 
respect  of  the  reward  if  he  knew  it.  He 
would  wait  and  see  what  might  be  seen. 
There  were  developments  presently. 

The  following  Monday  morning  Graham 
broke  into  the  bosses'  lunching  party  with 
a  howl  that  was  near  a  yell,  so  badly  had 
he  been  bitten.  More  silver  was  gone, 
just  vanished  into  the  mysterious  beyond. 

"And  I've  got  the  so  and  so  police  work- 
ing, and  the  blankety  blank  detectives, 
and  the  what's-their-names  trailers  and 
spotters,  and  all  as  blind  as  Flaherty's 
pig  that  was  born  so.  We're  watching 
every  suspicious  duck  and  some  that 
aren't,  we're  plugging  up  what  we  think 
are  holes,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  the  blasted  place  leaks  like  an  ad- 
jectived  sieve  with  foot-size  mesh  holes  in 
it,"  he  bellowed.  "Just  going  up  and  out 
of  sight  like  Elijah's  chariot." 

JEFF  shivered  at  the  allusion,  but 
sympathetic  friends  soothed  old  Gra- 
ham with  a  couple  of  stiff  drinks,  and  the 
topic  simmered  down  after  a  while.  Jeff 
didn't  want  these  references  to  the  old 
Israelitish  airman  to  start  the  bunch 
thinking  of  his  own  patented  anti  copy- 
righted notional  ideas,  and  that  night  he 
went  home,  taking  another  day  off,  as 
a  young  man  about  to  be  married  might 
reasonably  do.  He  went  over  the  plane 
again  with  almost  worshipful  care,  tested 
it,  saw  to  every  bit  of  its  equipment,  fed 
its  tanks  up  to  the  fullest  capacity.  Then 
he  left  it  outside,  all  chocked  up  and  tar- 
paulin covered.  Something  might  happen 
at  any  time,  and  it  was  like  old  days  to  be 
on  the  qui  vive,  all  ready,  lamps  trimmed 
and  burning,  for  what  might  be  required. 
The  night  was  dull,  a  sliver  of  moon  in  the 
heavens,  but  hidden  by  heavily  banked 
clouds  that  threatened  rain.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration  the  airman  guess- 
ed that  it  might  be  the  kind  of  night  an 
expert  hawk  flyer  would  prefer  for  a  job 
that  had  some  risk  to  it.  As  the  night 
wore  on  it  became  misty,  with  a  drizzling 
rain  making  things  unpleasant.  Fair- 
leigh  and  one  of  his  men,  knowing  that 
Jeff  had  some  kind  of  experimental  run 
on  his  mind,  bore  him  company.  The 
ways  of  these  airchaps  were  a  bit  misty, 
but  then  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
glory  in  acting  as  mechanics  to  a  real 
fighting  flyer.  Jeff  had  trained  the  master 
to  look  after  the  propeller  end  of  the  start-  I 
ing  business,  and  the  man  had  the  chocks  | 
as  his  department,  and  mighty  proud  were 
they  to  bark  out  the  signal  words.  The 
bells  of  Ste.  Adelaide  tinkled  out  the  mid- 
night hour.  Jeff  rose  and  went  to  the 
door,  as  he  had  done  a  score  of  times  during 
the  last  hour.  He  listened  intently,, 
lingered,  listened — came  back  to  the  door,, 
listened  again.  Then  his  ear  caught  the- 
unmistakable  sound,  the  low  distant 
throbbing  that  grew  louder  and  louder. 
With  a  roar  of  delight  he  called  his  men, 
jumped  into  coat  and  cap,  drew  on  his 
gloves.  Away  to  the  south  they  could 
hear  the  roar  of  a  coming  plane.  Jeff 
swung  himself  into  the  fuselage,  Fairleigh 
got  to  the  propeller. 

"Suck  in!"  he  shouted. 

"Switch  off!"  roared  Jeff. 

"Contact!" 

"Contact!"    came    the    barked    reply. 

FAIRLEIGH  bumped  the  propeller  I 
over  compression  and  the  engine  started- 
The  chocks  were  withdrawn  at  the  shouted  I 
order,  and  away  went  the  plane  skimming  f 
the  level  ground,  and  taking  the  air  like  a  ; 
bird. 

The  quarry  was  by  this  time  rounding 
Silver  Mountain  and  heading  for  the  line. 
Jeff  cut  across,  letting  the  other  head  him,. 
and  got  on  to  its  tail  well  back  in  the  rear. 
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The  rain  by  this  time  had  stopped  and  the 
clouds  had  cleared.  The  night  was  dimly 
lit  by  the  bit  of  moon,  and  on  through  it  all 
roared  the  two  planes.  Jeff  had  a  sort  of 
plan  in  his  mind  to  follow  his  man  wherever 
he  might  lead.  The  machines  were  of  the 
same  power,  but  Jeff  would  have  gambled 
on  the  advantage  his  loving  care  for  those 
in  his  bus  wc  id  have.  Their  tanks  were 
of  the  same  capacity,  with  the  advantage 
— in  an  exhaustion  race — in  Jeff's  favor 
as  the  other  plane  had  travelled  many 
miles  further.  He  meant  to  make  it  a 
finish  fight — if  fight  it  was  at  all.  Not 
until  he  had  travelled  some  twenty  miles 
did  Jeff  imagine  that  the  other  knew  he 
was  being  trailed.  Thereafter  the  latter 
manoeuvred  as  if  seeking  to  get  away, 
speeding  at  the  limit  of  his  engines  till  he 
found  that  the  pursuer  had  equal  pace, 
seeking  to  lose  the  other  by  zooming  up 
into  a  heavy  bank  of  drifting  cloud  and 
doubling  on  the  line  he  had  been  taking. 
But  he  was  up  against  an  old  hand  who 
knew  most  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and 
had  been  trained  in  a  stiffer  school.  .Jeff 
did  not  know  the  country  under  him,  but 
had  a  shrewd  guess  that  they  were  over 
the  heavily  wooded  regions  of  Maine. 
Then  suddenly  the  plane  ahead  slowed, 
began  to  circle  widely,  dropping  nearer  the 
earth.  A  light  showed  from  it  brilliantly, 
was  dowsed,  and  appeared  again  twice. 
Then  came  an  answering  signal  from 
below,  three  flashes  of  dimly-seen  crimson. 
It  was  evidently  a  warning  to  the  pilot 
bidding  him  keep  away,  and,  in  response, 
he  swept  about,  rose  steeply  toward  the 
clouds  that  were  massing  again  and  sped 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  come. 
From  now  it  was  a  race  in  which  each 
battled  with  all  the  jockeying  wits  he  had 
in  him,  with  the  likelihood,  unless  the 
whole  thing  was  a  fizzle,  of  a  fight  at  the 
finish,  with  the  odds  in  position,  perhaps, 
being  against  Jeff,  if  he  landed  last,  and 
had  to  get  out  of  his  craft  while  the  other 
was  prepared  for  him.  Everything  his 
engine  had  the  pursued  pulled  out  of  it. 
It  was,  evidently,  his  hope  to  reach  his 
landing  place  and  make  his  getaway  before 
the  pursuer  could  catch  up  with  him. 
The  further  they  went  the  less  doubt  had 
Jeff  of  the  grim  seriousness  of  the  matter. 
He  found  it  in  his  heart,  at  some  daring 
manoeuvre,  to  compliment  the  adversary, 
whom  he  was  sure  was  the  smiling  Chink. 
Once  he  flew  close  enough  to  make  sure 
that  one  man,  and  not  two,  was  in  the 
plane.  The  Chink  smuggling  notion  was 
exploded,  and  with  it  vanished  Jeff's  last 
bit  of  gloomy  doubt  about  the  outcome  of 
the  affair.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  he 
would  have  staked  all  the  loose  cash  he 
had,  which  wasn't  much,  that  in  that  bus 
was  silver  that  by  rights  ought  not  to  be 
there,  but  which  Jeff  fervently  hoped  was. 
On  they  roared  through  the  silent  skies, 
through  bursting  rain-cloud,  clear  spaces, 
skimming  hilltops,  soaring  over  the  white 
faces  of  the  lakes.  The  country  was 
growing  more  familiar  to  Jeff,  and  he  was 
able  the  better  to  locate  his  position  as  the 
light  began  to  streak  into  the  sky.  Now 
they  were  crossing  the  levels  below  Bram- 
hope,  a  few  minutes  later  they  roared  over 
the  familiar  town.  Jeff  kept  closer  as  the 
daylight  grew,  thinking  that  there  might  be 
an  attempt  made  to  jettison  any- incrimin- 
ating cargo.  Out  they  flew,  like  pigeon 
and  hawk,  acro.ss  the  Bramhope  lake. 
The  quarry  was  heading  for  his  little 
aerodrome,  but  he  did  not  go  far  on  this 
way.  It  was  as  if  the  pilot  suddenly 
realised  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
could  not  make  his  objective,  and  wheeling 
sharply,  banking  at  a  steep  angle,  he  made 
for  Bramhope  again.  As  they  flitted  over 
.  the  lake  Jeff  saw  something  fall  from  the 
plane  before  him,  and  drop  into  the  shal- 
lows at  the  edge  of  the  lake  with  a  splash. 

"Rotten     bombing!"     commented    the 
ul  man. 

WHEN    the   other   machine  began  to 
falter,     .Jeff  needed  no   guessing  to 
lakesurethe  long  chase  was  nearly  ended, 
imething  was  wrong  with  the  man  ahead, 
i    the  fellow  was  running  out   of  juice, 
r hey  were  now  over  the  houses  on  the 
itskirts  of  Bramhope.     At  the  sound  of 
ine  two  planes  the  people  had  come  out  of 
their  houses  and  were  watching  the  chase. 
Making  for  the  only  feasible  landing  place 
Jeff's  own  town  hangar,  the  front  plane 
!Ut    off    its    engines    and    glided    down 
.steeply.     He   landed   with   a   bump   that 
wrecked  the  underbody   and   toppled  the 
machine  over.     Jeff  took  it  more  easily, 
ti;ide   the   landing   smoothly   and    taxied 
1  a  standstill.     He  swung   himself   out, 


leaving  willing  hands  to  tend  his  machine 
for  the  moment  and  ran  over  to  the  broken 
plane. 

There  was  his  prey,  with  his  head  bent 
down  on  his  chest.  'Then  it  was  raised  and 
.Jeff  saw,  not  the  sallow  face  and  slant  eyes 
of  the  smiling  Chink,  but  the  visage  of 
Pemberton. 

"Pem — !"  he  began,  and  then  he  saw 
something  in  the  other's  eyes.  Graham 
came  forward,  looking  as  if  a  great  light 
had  dawned  on  him.  He  began  rum- 
maging in  the  shattered  plane,  and  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  brought  out  something 
that  seemed  very  heavy.  And  Jeff  knew 
that  Pemberton  was  the  silver  thief.  He 
walked  off,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  feel 
sorry  or  glad.  But,  he  reflected,  it  had 
been  a  rotten  deal  of  Pemberton's.  Gra- 
ham was  a  close  friend,  he  had  let  the  other 
have  the  run  of  his  place,  coming  in  and 
going  out  as  a  friend,  practically  unchal- 
lenged, and  Pemberton  had  been  at  it  for 
a  couple  of  years,  virtually  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  the  place.  Still,  when  you 
have  eaten  fried  trout  with  a  man,  de- 
voured his  chops  and  eggs  and  biscuit  and 
coffee,  you'd  rather  another  man  ran  him 
down.  Then,  this  putting  it  on  the  Chink. 
Jeff  had  no  extra  warm  leaning  towards  his 
yellow  brother,  but  after  all  square's 
square,  and  it  was  pretty  bad  if  a  Chink 
who  could  run  a  bus,  was  a  scientific  chap, 
could  catch  trout  like  a  past  master,  should 
have  it  put  on  him  that  he  was  a  thieving 
smuggler. 

Anyway  Bramhope  would  be  better  off 
without  Pemberton,  honest  men  ^ould  no 
longer  dwell  under  suspicion,  be  they 
white  or  yellow,  or  in-between,  and  good 
old  Graham  need  no  longer  be  bawled  out 
by  question  asking  and  censure-spattering 
boards  of  directors. 

JEFF!"  there  was  a  soft  voice  at  his 
elbow,  and  a  soft  hand  laid  in  his. 
Why,  it  shocked  him  to  realise  that  he'd 
almost,  for  the  busy  moment,  forgotten 
Ann. 

"Ann,  honey!"  he  said.  "Just  been 
having  a  little  fly  round." 

"Jeff,  you  must  never — never,  do  it 
again,"  she  replied,  her  lips  tremulous, 
and  the  nervous  tears  near  her  eyes. 

"Never  fly!  Just  walk,  and  crawl  in 
motor  cars!"  he  gasped. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  said.  "But 
let  Mr.  Glenn  catch  his  own  Scarths,  and 
Mr.  Graham  chase  his  own  Pembertons. 
You  belong  to  me.  Why,  Jeff,  you  might 
have    broken    your    neck — been    killed." 

"Touching  wood,  meantime — it  can't 
be  done,  honey,"  he  grinned.  "That  is 
when  a  chap's  on  the  kind  of  mission  I  was 
on.  There's  twenty-five  hundred  iron 
men  coming  to  me.  Come  on,  honey, 
let's  see  if  the  piano  chap's  round,  and  then 
we'll  have  a  private  demonstration  of  the 
way  that  patent  washer  works.  Wait  a 
minute,  hon.  Hello,  there,  Graham! 
There's  what  I  think  is  a  perfectly  good 
bar  of  silver  in  the  shallows  of  the  lake 
just  by  the  diving  platform.  Pemberton 
chucked  it  out  as  he  came  over  the  last 
time." 

"And  there  are  twenty-five  hundred 
plunks  for  you  just  as  soon  as  the  bank 
opens.  Pemberton  owned  up  to  the  lot," 
replied  Graham.  "Come  up  as  soon  as 
you  can.     What  about  breakfast?" 

"Ann  and  I  are  just  going  to  have  it," 
grinned  Jeff.  "That  is,  after  we've  looked 
at  a  piano  and  a  patent  washer.  We 
aren't  rude  but  we  hate  company." 


A   Straight  Talk 
About  Courts 

Continued  from  page  10 

the  remark  so  aptly  made  by  the  late 
General  William  Booth  that  the  supreme 
test  of  any  scheme  for  the  benefiting  of 
humanity  lies  in  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  does  it  make  of  the  indivi- 
dual?" 

-The  Magistrate's  Manual 

INDEED,  the  whole  matter  of  special 
training  for  magistrates  cannot  be 
considered  too  soon  or  too  carefully. 
It  is  related  that  when,  in  1888,  a  gentle- 
man named  Plowden  was  appointed  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Marylobone 
Police  Court,  he  went  to  his  chief  in  order 
that  he  might  be  instructed  in  his  duties. 
"Let    inr    .see,     Plowden,"    remarked    his 
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monitor,  "you  had  better  read  the  Pawn- 
brokers' Act,  and  get  in  a  supply  of  French 
novels,  and  1  think  you'll  be  all  right. 

While,  doubtless  this  gentleman  was 
facetioas  and  smart,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  no  manuals  for  magistrates  other 
than  those  dealing  with  matters  of  law 
and  procedure.  One  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  while  it  is  necessary  for  magis- 
trates in  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
to  know  where  to  find  the  law,  it  is  equally 
important  that  they  should  know  where  to 
find  instruction  in  psychology  and  the 
sociology  of  criminals.  After  a  while,  law 
schools  will  have  special  courses  in  these 
subjects  for  magistrates  and  for  those 
students  who  purpose  devoting  themselves 
to  criminology,  with  opportunities  for 
clinical  studies  in  jails,  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our 
universities  have  already  initiated  such 
courses  for  students  in  social  service. 

Men  and  women  who  have  undergone 
such  a  course  of  study,  apart  from  their 
technical  knowledge,  must  inevitably  ac- 
quire a  wider  tolerance  andfuUer  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  two  qualities  essen- 
tial to  every  properly  constituted  magis- 
trate. With  one's  sense  of  decency  out- 
raged, and  with  anger  uppermost  in  one's 
mind,  it  isn't  easy  to  be  tolerant  with  the 
fool,  the  criminal,  the  ingrate:  it  isn't 
easy  to  divine  the  human  quality  behind 
the  dull  or  crafty  faces  of  the  neglected 
and  degenerate,  and  yet,  the  most  aston- 
ishing thing  about  these  unforturiate 
persons  is  the  ease  with  which  they  yield 
themselves  to  healing,  affirmative  forces, 
and  how  they  absorb  the  fine  spiritual 
qualities  of  others. 

But  maybe,  this  is  not  so  astonishing 
after  all,  for  it  has  been  set  down  some 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  an  observant 
reporter  of  his  time  how  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  with  the  lustre  of  his  high  com- 
panionship. 

Courts  as  Casualty  Clearing  Stations 

EVEN  so,  criminals  should  be  tried  in 
superior  courts  by  judges  who  are 
expert  criminologists,  instead  of  by  those 
who  have  to  do  with  civil  cases  and  who, 
in  consequen.ce,  find  it  difficult  to  free 
themselves  from  legal  bias.  It  would  be 
quite  a  simple  matter  for  the  governments 
to  appoint  judges  for  this  work  solely. 
Generally  speaking,  in  these  courts,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  criminal  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered as  abstractions  to  which  purely 
legal  methods  are  applied.  Lawyers  know 
this,  and  delay  or  hurry  a  case  in  order 
that  it  may  come  before  a  judge  whose 
cast  of  mind,  prejudice,  may  lead  him  to 
take  a  favorable  view  for  the  defence. 

By-and-by,  when  our  eyes  have  grown 
clearer  we  shall  see  that  all  criminal 
courts  must  be  casualty  clearing  stations 
where  the  offender's  case  shall  be  carefully 
diagnosed  and  the  proper  remedy  applied. 
This  remedy  may  mean  a  term  in  some 
correctional  institution;  a  fine  in  dollars 
and  cents;  a  remand  to  a  mental  hospital; 
a  period  in  an  industrial  school,  or  a  period 
of  the  "trying  out"  known  as  probation. 

In  beginning  this  discussion,  we  said  in 
effect  that  a  different  law — an  unwritten 
one,  to  be  sure — applied  where  the  cases 
of  women  are  concerned,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Mother  Eve  who  has  been 
such  a  long  time  dead  and  upon  whom, 
accordingly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  evil  of  all  the  world 
and  of  all  the  generations. 

To  make  amends  for  this  unchivalrous 
conduct,  the  men,  our  brothers,  have  ever 
been  especially  lax  and  sentimental  in  the 
courts  where  the  misdemeanors  of  the 
Modern  Eve  have  been  concerned. 

"Your  sex  has  saved  you,"  is  a  favorite 
expression  of  the  latter-day  magistrate 
as  though  there  were  sex  in  sin  or  sex  in 
soul,  or  as  though  that  which  is  black  for  a 
man  could  be  shaded  into  grey  for  a  wo- 
man. This  leniency,  however,  applies 
more  particularly  to  sexual  offences. 
Where  offences  against  property  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  not  nearly  so  patent. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  must  be 
left  to  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  unravel 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  procedure  here  seems 
to  nullify,  in  some  degree,  the  lines  of  one 
Kipling   of   England   to   the   effect  that: 

"The   sin    ye   do   by   two   and   two, 
Ye    must    pay    for    one    by    one." 

In  our  experience,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  although  the  number  of 
male  offenders  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  women,  as  shown  by  the  court  dockets, 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  felonies  committed  by  our  sex. 
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•  a  fair  deduction  as  to  our  moral  super- 
rity. 

Women   as   Offenders. 

OMEN  appear  less  frequently  as 
defendants  because  they  are  less 
iquently  complained  against.  Men  come 
droves  to  the  office  of  a  woman  magis- 
.,te  asking  for  advice  regarding  the  crimes 
immitted  by  their  wives,  but  compara- 
„rely  few  ever  go  to  the  length  of  entering 
>harge.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  many 
'unprotected  females,"  presuming  on 
"ationship,  viciously  assault  their  hus- 
_^nds.  One  man  with  both  thumbs  bro- 
jen  by  their  being  pressed  back,  explained 
how  "the  Missus"  was  always  trying  to 
"mess  me  about,"  while  another,  with  a 
wicked  gash  in  his  eyebrow  caused  by  a 
flying  cup,  claimed  to  have  been  "bully- 
ragged," and  asked  us  to  "Just  send  for 
Violet  and  scare  her  a  bit."  Than  giving 
in  marriage,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
I  more  common  than  forgiving  in  marriage. 
Besides,  it  is  harder  to  secure  convic- 
tions against  women  because  crimes  by 
men  are  more  frequently  committed  open- 
ly, while  the  woman's  part  is  that  of  com- 
plicity. She  instigates  the  crime;  receives 
the  goods  after  the  man  has  stolen  them; 
procures  the  girl  for  his  immoral  pur- 
pose; or  carries  the  noxious  drugs  which 
he  disposes  of.  It  was  probably  an  ob- 
server of  this  combination  who  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  odious  dictum,  "Cherchez 
lafeiMne." 

Having  declared  these  things  about  my 
sex,  I  would  mollify  the  hardness  of  them 
by  saying  that  owing  to  the  secluded  na- 
ture of  their  lives,  women  have  less  oppor- 
tunity of  sharpening  their  wits  or  of  hear- 
ing the  law  discussed. 

Two  girls  from  a  rural  district,  both 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  robbed 
the  mail  of  chocolates  and  finery — the 
post-office  being  in  their  own  home — were 
found  upon  examination,  to  have  almost 
no  conception  of  the  inviolability  of  His 
Majesty's  mail.  How  could  they  have 
under  the  circumstances?  The  female 
magistrate  could  only  meet  the  ends  of 
justice  by  publically  imposing  a  nominal 
fine  upon  them,  and  by  privately  and  flu- 
ently abusing  the  government  officials  for 
placing  a  Canadian  post-office  in  charge 
of  a  foreigner  whose  English-speaking 
daughters  were  obliged  to  carry  on  the 
business. 

As  a  general  thing,  even  half-wise  wo- 
men are  curious  concerning  laws,  and  are 
interested  in  hearing  them  explained,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  our  enactments 
are  not  accessible,  or  being  accessible,  are 
not  easily  understood.  Departments  of 
Justice  should  be  required  by  the  people 
to  issue  handbooks  with  a  description  of 
each  breach  of  the  law  reduced  to  one  sen- 
tence, something  after  the  lucid  manner  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  May  it  be  even 
so! 

Such  a  provision  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reduce  offences  by  at  least 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  It  is  worth 
trying  in  any  event,  and  would  indubit- 
ably help  to  educate  some  lawyers  who  are 
unable  to  keep  track  of  the  new  laws  which 
are  enacted  from  session  to  session. 

Because  we  have  always  taken  for 
granted  that  people  inherit  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  just  as  they  receive  the  patri- 
mony of  a  pug  nose,  we  have  failed  to  make 
any  provision  for  teaching  these,  other 
than  through  the  costly  and  painful 
experiences  of  the  criminal  courts.  This 
is  particularly  regrettable  in  a  country 
like  Canada,  where  so  many  strangers 
have  congregated  within  our  gates,  and 
who  are  daily  made  to  suffer  an  agony  of 
soul  because  of  their  ignorance. 

The  proofs  are  plentiful  that  ^  vast 
number  of  offences  are  committed  through 
ignorance  and  not  at  all  from  vicious 
tendencies. 

Horace,  the  Roman  poet,  writing  two 
thousand  years  ago,  said  well  and  truly 
that  the  average  man  is  all  that  is  good, 


and  that  above  all  he'is  sound  and  healthy 
— unless  he  has  apad'cold. 

Punishment  for  Women 

WHILE  not  claiming  any  particular 
privileges  for  women  where  crimes 
are  concerned,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  harder  for  a  woman  to 
reinstate  herself  socially  than  for  a  man. 
To  this  end,  punishment  has  often  to  be 
adjusted  and  differently  applied. 

In  spite  of  the  murmuring  minority,  this 
would  seem  a  good  place  to  make  the  plea 
that  women  of  experience  be  heard  when 
the  old  penal  laws  are  amended  and  the 
newer  ones  framed. 

There  are  times,  too,  during  certain 
physical  crises  when  women,  through 
nervousness,  are  apt  to  be  less  responsible, 
periods  in  which  they  seem  hypnotised  by 
their  own  hysteria,  and  in  which  they  might 
almost  be  demented. 

These  are  most  difficult  cases  to  under- 
stand or  treat  properly,  and  it  is  not  likely 
we  shall  ever  do  so  until  the  courts  have 
the  assistance  of  psychopaths  and  clinic- 
ians. It  is  the  realization  of  one's  ignor- 
ance in  such  cases  that  makes  the  work  of 
the  conscientious  magistrate,  whether  male 
or  female,  seem  burdensome  beyond  en- 
durance. 

It  must  not  be  deduced  from  these 
remarks  that  we  favor  laxness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  criminals,  or  that  we 
deprecate  custodial  care  for  those  of  them 
who  are  mentally  weak. 

The  weak-minded  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  wicked,  in  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  them.  "What  is  written  on  their 
forehead,"  says  a  Hindu  sage,  "will  be 
there  and  nothing  more."  We  should  not 
allow  the  imbecile  or  the  feeble-minded 
criminal  to  become  a  burden  upon  the 
workers  lest  the  nation  become  weak. 
We  must  segregate  these  people  till  they 
become  less  numerous,  making  them  as 
happy  as  circumstances  permit,  and,  if 
possible,  self-supporting. 

To  the  criminal  who  is  only  vicious, 
and  not  feeble-minded,  jails  are  often 
sanatoria  where  they  recover  their  nerves 
and  their  physical  strength.  Many  would 
die  years  sooner  if  it  were  not  for  the  rest 
and  healing  of  the  prison.  Besides,  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  break  with  their 
old  companions,  and  to  start  afresh  in  life 
if  ^o  disposed. 

Wages  for  Prisoners 

RECENTLY,  the  Federated  Women's 
Institutes  of  Canada  made  an  appeal 
to  every  Provincial  Government,  and  to 
the  Federal  Government,  that  all  prisoners 
in  jails  or  penitentiaries  should  be  paid 
wages  and  that  these  sums  should  be  paid 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 
If  the  prisoner  have  no  family,  it  was  re- 
quested that  his  wages  be  held  for  him 
until  he  be  released.  The  Institutes  hold 
that  it  is  unfair  for  the  city  or  municipality 
to  be  obliged  to  support  the  prisoner's 
family  while  the  Province  gets  the  results 
from  his  labor.  To  this  end,  they  added 
the  argument  that,  in  jail,  labor  is  imposed 
as  a  penalty,  thus  giving  the  prisoner  a 
wrong  ideal  concerning  it.  "The  labor 
should  be  a  means  to  his  redemption, 
and  something  which  makes  for  the  build- 
ing up  or  maintaining  of  his  self-respect. 

Furthermore,  it  is  urged  that  by  the 
operation  of  this  plan  deserting  husbands 
could  no  longer  escape  their  responsibility 
to  provide  the  family  with  the  necessities 
of  life.  It  does  a  woman  little  good  to 
incarcerate  her  husband  if  he  is  working 
for  the  State  instead  of  her  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  replies  received  from  each  province 
were  considered  on  the  whole  to  be  satis- 
factory but  whether  or  not  anything  will 
be  actually  done  to  further  this  very  de- 
sirable end  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
change,  it  might  appear  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion with  the  distinction  of  having  only 
one  side. 


The  First  and   Last   Days 
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the  Germans  had  not  signed.  I  felt  no 
surprise,  but  went  on  dre-ssing;  a  few 
moments  after  he  left  me  my  beloved 
American  friend,  Paul  Cravath,  rang  me 
up  to  say  the  Germans  had  signed  the 
armistice  at  5.30  that  morning  and  the 
war  was  over. 

I  ran  downstairs  and  ordered  as  many 


flags  as  could  be  bought  for  the  house,  the 
motor  and  the  servants.  I  wrote  three 
telegrams  and  signed  them  "Margot 
Henry  Asquith"— the  first  to  the  King, 
the  second  to  Queen  Alexandra  and  the 
third  to  General  Sir  John  Cowans.  Odd 
noises  began  to  burst  upon  our  ears  from 
the    streets.     Faint    sounds    of    music — 
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in  Hallam's  1921  Book  of 
Fur  Fashions — which  will 
be  sent  to  you 


Black  Manchurian 
Wolf  Scarf  is  of  medium 
quality,  glossy,  durable 
and  hard  wearing. 
Trimmed  with  paws, 
heads  and  tails_  and 
measures  about  47  inches 
In  length  and  about  7  inches  wide. 
Lined   with   Poplin.  4tft  Of) 

M  375.  Scarf.  deUvered  to  you    ^%»m\f\* 

Muff  to  match  is  made  pillow  shape, 
large  and  roomy,  with  cosy,  soft  bed.  It  is 
trimmed  with  head  and  tail  and  lined  with 
satin  Venetian.  Complete  with  wrist  cord 
and  ring.  jti7   9S 

M  376.  Muff,  delivered  to  you    ^  ■  b^** 

The  above  scarf  or  muff  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  receipt  of  money. 

ADDRESS   IN   PULL  AS   BELOW 


It  contains  48  pages  il- 
lustrated with  reproduc- 
tions from  actual  photo- 
graphs. Page  after  page  is 
packed  with  beautiful  bar- 
gains in  Fur  Coats  and  Sets 
all  at  "trapper  to  wearer" 
prices. 

Every  Hallam  Fur  Gar- 
ment is  sold  with  this 
GUARANTEE— If  a  Hal- 
lam Fur  Garment  does  not 
satisfy  you  when  you  re- 
ceive it  simply  send  it  back 
and  we  wiU  at  once  return 
your  money  in  full. 

Hallam's  is  the  only  firm 
in  Canada  seUing  Ftirs 
exclusively  by  mail  from 
trapper  to  wearer  and  guar- 
anteeing them.  No  matter 
where  you  live  (in  Canada) 
the  prices  are  the  same  to 
everybody — every  where. 


The  Largest  in  Our 
Line  in  Canada 


airvited 
(Department  No.  1064)  TORONTO 


Hair  Seems  Twice  as  Abundant 

After  a  "Danderine"  massage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre  and 
wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as  heavy  and  plentiful.  Each  hair  seems 
to  fluff  and  thicken  at  once. 

Danderine  is  "Beauty-Tonic" 

Don't  let  your  hair  stay  colorless,  plain,  scraggly,  neglected.  You,  too, 
want  lots  of  long,  strong  hair,  radiant  with  life    and  glistening  with  beauty. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  freshens  your  scalp,  checks  dan- 
druff and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating  "beauty-tonic"  givcsto  thin,  dull,  fading 
hair  that  youthful  brightness  and  abundant  thickness— All  Drug  Counters! 
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Positive  Roofing 
Protection 

THE  roof  on  this  home,  located  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  successfully  re- 
sisted the  weather  conditions  for  many 
years  and  looks  as  fresh  and  new  to-day 
as  when  first  laid.  Choice  of  the  best  roof- 
ing prompted  the  use  oi      

NEPDNHET 

TWSN  SHIMSLES 

Asphalt  Saturation— Slate  Surfaced— Fire  Safe. 

For  durability,  lasting      third   less   nails;    less 


service  and  perfect 
protection  on  Resi- 
dences, Bungalows, 
Churches,  Schools  and 
Public  Buildinils  Nep- 
onset  Twin  Shingles 
are  conceded  to  be 
supreme. 

They  are  the  only 
Twin  Shingle  manu- 
factured—two shingles 
in  one.   Require  one- 


labor  and  time  in  lay- 
ing and  make  a  roof 
that  is  positively 
weat*:  ?r-tight  and  fire- 
resisth.^.  They  do  not 
crack  or  curl. 

Their  permanent  rich 
colors,  red  or  green, 
add  beauty  to  the  home 
making  it  distinctive 
and  attractive. 


There  Is  a  Neponset  dealer  in  your  r'istrict.    Write  us  for  his 
name  and  a  copy  of  our  illustrateU  booklet  "Roollng  Canada." 

Made  in  Canada  by 

BIRD  &  SON  LIMITED,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

"Canadian  money,  Caii»<lian  made,  should  be  spent  in  CanaUa  for  Canadian  tra.'.- ." 
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Millions  of  men  and  women  now  eat  favorite  foods  without 
fear.  If  your  meals  don't  agree,  eat  one  or  two  tablets 
like  candy.  Help  is  prompt.  Impaired  digestion  is  usually 
corrected  by  neutralizing  excessive  acidity  with 


tyarge  60c  Ca»e -Drugstores 


guns,  maroons,  cheering  and  the  "British 
Grenadiers."  I  looked  out  of  my  window 
into  Cavendish  Square  and  saw  some 
elderly  nurses  in  their  uniforms  and  men 
and  women  clasping  each  other  round  the 
waist  and  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  day.  We  had  to  go 
to  a  funeral  at  Hampstead— a  cremation, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before— and  we 
motored  to  Golder's  Green  directly  after 
breakfast.  When  a  handsome  casket 
disappears  mechanically  through  slow 
folding  doors  in  a  wall,  I  confess  the 
beauty  of  the  Burial  Service  is  strangely 
marred,  but  our  thoughts  were  at  Ver- 
sailles. Driving  back,  wecould  see  the  pro- 
gress that  the  great  news  had  made  as 
flags  were  flying  from  every  window.  The 
men  putting  them  up  were  waving  their 
hands  from  the  tops  of  high  ladders  and 
ordinary  pedestrians  were  dancing  break- 
downs or  forming  into  rings  of  merry- 
go-rounds — a  more  innocent  and  spon- 
taneous break-out  of  gaiety  could  not  have 
been  imagined.  I  have  often  wondered 
since  if  any  of  the  allies  on  the  Day  of  the 
Armistice  gave  way  to  such  simple  ex- 
plosions. 

"On  our  return  to  20,  Cavendish  Square, 
we  found  that  our  clever  butler,  Clouder, 
had  smothered  the  house  In  flags:  he  told 
me  that  there  were  'queues'  outside  every 
shop  where  they  were  to  be  bought  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  later 
on  as  already  the  big  streets  were  jammed 
with  every  kind  of  vehicle  packed  with 
shouting  people.  I  ordered  the  motor 
and  went  out  to  see  the  crowd. 

Telegrams  to  Mr.  Asquith 

WE  RECEIVED  a  great  many  tele- 
rams  congratulating  Henry  on  the 
part  he  had  played  in  the  deliverance  of 
liis  country  in  tlie  first  years  of  the  war. 
The  three  that  interested  me  most  I  have 
got  in  front  of  me  now:  one  was  from  the 
King,  one  from  Queen  Alexandra,  and  one 
from  my  little  son. 

"Henry  had  tears  in  his  eyes  when^he 
gave  me  this  telegram : 

"  'I  thank  you  both  wtth  all  my  heart. 
I  look  back  with  gratitude  to  your  wise 
counsel  and  calm  resolve  in  the  days  when 
great  issues  had  to  be  decided  resulting  in 
our  entrance  into  the  war,  which  now, 
thank  God,  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
"'GEORGE,    R.I.'" 

"  'Loving  thanks,  everything  kind  to 
your  dear  husband  and  children. 

"  'ALEXANDRA.' " 

"  'Blessings  and  love,  my  darling  mother. 
Do  you  know  this  from  Euripides, 
"The  things  that  must  be  are  so  strangely 
great." 

'"ANTHONY."' 

"At  2.30  Henry  and  I  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  hear  Lloyd  George  read 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  after  which 
we  were  all  to  go  to  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. 

"To  ray  surprise,  I  found  the  Gallery 
uncrowded  and  I  wished  profoundly  I 
had  taken  my  Elizabeth  with  me  as  I 
never  enjoy  anything  to  the  same  degree 
without  her  or  Anthony.J 

"I  pressed  my  forehead  into  my  two 
hands  with  my  elbows  on  the  rail  of  the 
Speakers'  Gallery  while  I  listened  to  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice. 

"Both  Henry  and  the  Prime  Minister 
received  a  hearty  cheer  as  they  walked 
into-the  House. 

"A  wave  of  compassion  came  over  me  as 
I  heard  the  terms. 

"I  knew — as  we  all  did — that  had  the 
Germans  beaten  us  their  terms  would  have 
been  harsher,  and  being  a  race  with  thicker 
skins,  it  would  have  lain  in  their  power  to 
humiliate  as  well  as  to  punish  us,  but  all 
tills  did  not  prevent  my  feeling  for  the 
first  time  that  'Love  Thine  Enemy'  was 
not  an  impossible  command.  The  vast 
German  fleet — whicli  I  had  often  told  our 
governess  Frail  would  be  the  undoing  of 
her  country — was  to  be  given  over  to  our 
Grind  Fleet;  to  sail  into  Rosyth  Harbor 
without  a  struggle;  one  by  one  their  battle- 
ships V  ere  to  go  between  the  lines  of  our 
men-of--.var  with  their  decks  cleared  for 
action  and  every  gun  pointing  at  their 
surren  c'  er.  Our  Armies  were  to  occupy  many 
of  the  towns  of  importance  in  Germany 
and  the  German  generals  and  soldiers 
were  to  surrender  on  every  front.  The 
French  were  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine. 
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""THERE'S  a  chap  comes 

*  in  to  see  me — a  quite  common- 
place type  of  young  fellow — yet, 
somehow  or  other  he  always 
wheedles   an    cider   out   of   me. 

Yesterday  I  asked  him  how  he 
does  it. 

"Why, I've  discov- 
ered a  secret  of  my 
wife's,  and  folks 
can'tturn  medown". 
he  laughed. 

"You've  seen  your        /, 

wife  so  tired  that  she      ^ = — ^— ^ 

kept     wiBliiiig    s  h  e,^^^^^^T— ^^ 
could  get    out   of    go-  NOTREAU.Y  AWAKK 
ing  out  th»t  evening.  until  AFTER 

You  ve  seen  fier  later  lumcheon 

on.     the     brightest. 

(reahest  looking  woman  at  the  evening 
affair  >  Perhaps  you  thought  her  ani- 
mation WBS  entirely  due  to  excite- 
ment.     I  f  ao,  I   don't  agree  %^'ith  you. 

"The  warm  bath,  the  brushing  of 
her  hair,  the  light  massage— theae  all 
soothed  and  rested  her.  But  the  little 
touch  of  perfume  which  she  uses,  r'^alty 
stimulated  her,  and  reminded  her  if 
her  peraonal  daintineas  all  evening. 

"Now,  you  take  m  man.  Some  of 
them  are  not  really  wide  awake  until 
after  luncheon.  1  hey  can't  shake  off 
the  morning  heaviness. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  I  do 

it.      After   a    tub   and   a 

ahave,  I  sprinkle    a   few 

s^  drops   of    Corson's    Eau 

'de   Quinine    Hair   Tonic 

on  my  hair  and  brush  it 

well  into    the  scalp.      If 

you  doubt  how  fresn  »nd 

clean  and  all  on  tip-toe 

this  makes  you  feel — just  try  itt 

"Then  I  drop  into  your  office.  Un- 
consciously you  are  aware  of  the  'aint 
fragrance  I  bring  with  me.  Yom  say 
to  yourself:  how  fresh  and  clean  and 
well-groomed  this  young  chap  acemsl 
"Simple  isn't  it?" 

Applications  of  Coraon'a  at  all  first 
clasa  barber  nhops. 

You  can  get  it  at  any  drugstore. 
Coats  50c  and  $1.00. 

Corson^ 

(EAU  DE   QUININE  ) 

BADtTQNIC 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


\sn<  Gtnulne  iVlUicul 
nil  TraJc-Mark 


MI-RITA 

SUPERFLUOUS 

HAIR 

REMOVER 

A  treatJTient  that  will 
remove  pe  mia  nen  tl  y 
all  Superifluous  Hair 
from  the  face  or  any 
part  of  the  body 
without  leaving  a 
mark  on  the  most  de- 
licate skin.  Remove* 
entire  hair  roots  and 
destroys  t.h  e  hair 
duct.  No  electric 
needle,  burning  caus- 
tics or  powders  used. 
Ons  ippllcatlon  of  Ml-RIta  will  quickly  and  completely 
remove  all  undesirable  hair  without  pain,  leaving  the 
skin    soft    and   smooth. 

ETery  woman  who  Is  troubled  with  superfluous  hair 
should  know  that  Mi-Rita  will  permanently  destroy  tlie 
most  stubborn  growth  of  hair,  and  this  treaiment  cao 
be    used   successfully   at    home. 

Send  for  Free  Beauty  Bock  listing 
our  txeluiice  preparations  for 
heaultfying    the  skin    and    hair. 

Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Sole  Owner  of  the  Mi-Rita  Treatment 
Dapt.  J— 1112  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A 

Established  22  years. 


NOJOKE  TO  BE  DEAF ; 

-Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  TiMt 

I  mak&mYShl&heaj,  ahex  beiogdeai  (ai  ^yeuSi  v 
these  Afttficial  Ear  Drums.    1   ,  ""  """ 

wear  thcm  day  and  niebt.  j 
They  are  perfectly  oocstoft-  'I 
able.  Noone  sees  ftem.  Writet| 
me  and  I  v{T1  tell  yoa  a  true  > 

story ,  how  I  gxjt  dcji  ukI  how  

1  make  roQ   beat>      Address  Pm.  )i#T.  t,  MB 

:o.  p.  WAY,  ArkHlctel  Car  DruM  G^  •«/ 


-|! 
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Before  the  Royal   Balcony 

WHEN  I  left  the  House  of  Commons 
to  walk  across  to  St.  Margaret's, 
the  crowd  was  dense:  I  had  almost  to 
ifight  my  way  in  the  street,  but  being  known 
iby  the  police,  I  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
into  my  place.  The  service  had  been  im- 
iprovised  at  a  moment's  notice  and  was 
jWonderfully  done.  The  Peers  and  Com- 
mons sat  in  the  centre  of  the  church  and 
all  the  women  in  the  side  pews.  The 
Archbishop  read  the  service  finely,  and 
my  wedding  hymn  was  sung,  'O  God,  our 
help  in  ages  past.'  I  found  my  thoughts 
wandering  all  the  time  over  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
prayers  the  Germans  were  praying  and  to 
what  God — the  God  of  Peace,  or  the  God 
of  War. 

"My  beautiful  nieces,  Laura  Lovat  and 
Diana  Cowper,  had  tea  with  me  and  told 
me  they  had  spent  several  hours  in  the 
morning  outside  BuckinghamPalace.where 
the  crowd  had  gathered  the  moment  the 
maroons  informed  the  public  that  the  war 
was  over.  They  said  everyone  in  London, 
both  poor  and  fashionable,  were  standing 
in  the  crowd. 

It  was  raining  and  dark  when  I  arrived 
at  the  Palace;  the  King  and  Queen  were 
on  the  balcony,  where  they  had  been  since 
eleven  in  the  morning,  looking  at  the  vast 
black  crowd  below  them.  Everyone  was 
fiinging  some  patriotic  song,  but  most  of 
them  hymns,  and  snatches  of  "  God  Save  the 
King"beingplayedonamateurinstruments. 
All  the  W.A.A.C.'s  and  the  W.R.E.N.'s 
-were  parading  in  close  formation  in  front 
of  one  of  the  Palace  doors  and  female 
soldiers,  policemen  and  agriculturists  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  I  paused  to  look 
up  at  the  royal  family,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  theGeneralsandCommander- 
in-Chief.  Women  are  ruder  than  men  in  a 
crowd  and  I  was  soon  hustled  out  of  the 
way.  I  took  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  the  Palace  and  saw  dear  Lord 
Stamfordham.  I  embraced  him  warmly 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  services, 
but  neither  he  nor  I  could  speak  for  tears. 
The  knowledge  that  to  many  the  end  of 
the  war  could  not  mean  the"  end  of  their 
mourning  hung  like  a  cloud  over  all 
thoughtful  people. 

"Two  dazzling  picture  reflections  illum- 
inated the  King  and  Queen.  He  wore  his 
khaki  uniform  which  I  had  never  seen 
him  out  of  since  August,  1914,  aYid  she 
wore  a  very  smart  day  dress  with  diamonds 
and  pearls  on  her  comfy  bosom.  She  has 
at  all  times  a  lovely  smile  and  it  was  two 
very  happy  people  the  crowds  were  yelling 
at.  Both  the  King  and  Queen  smiled 
and  bowed  in  acknowledgment  to  their 
peoples'  acclamations  from  11  a.m.  till 
past  midnight  and  though  it  rained  they 
only  left  the  balcony  for  a  short  afternoon 
drive.  I  was  sorry  I  missed  seeing  them 
but  was  told  that  the  poor  people  and 
children  hung  on  to  their  carriage  and 
were  not  interfered  with.  Considering 
everyone  was  dancing  and  gay,  I  think  the 
British  public  behaved  extraordinarily 
well. 

"On  November  12th  (1918),  we  went  to 
the  great  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  American  Ambassador 

"IN    CONNECTION    with    services    in 
1  St.  Paul's,  I  would  like  to  tell  a  story  of 
the  American  Ambassador. 

"On  Friday,  April  the  20th,  1917,  Henry, 
Elizabeth,  Anthony  and  I  went  to: 

"  'A  Solemn  Service  to  Almighty  God 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Entry  of  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the 
Great  War  for  Freedom.' 

"This  solemn  service  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  CXLIV  Psalm 
was  sung  and  the  lesson  chosen  was 
Isaiah  LXI  to  verse  9.  It  is  such  a  beauti- 
ful passage  that  I  shall  quote  it. 

"  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  He 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-heart- 
ed, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound; 

"  'To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn; 

'"To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in 
Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness;  that  they 
might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  might  be 
glorified. 

"  'And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes, 


they  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations, 
and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the 
desolations  of  many  generations. 

"  'And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your 
flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be 
your    plowmen    and    your    vinedressers. 

"  'But  ye  shall  be  named  the  Priests  of  the 
Lord;  men  shall  call  you  the  Ministers  of 
our  God;  ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast 
yourselves. 

"  'For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double; 
and  for  confusion  they  shall  rejoice  in 
their  portion ;  therefore  in  their  land  they 
shall  possess  the  double ;  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  unto  them. 

"  'For  I,  the  Lord,  love  judgment,  I  hate 
robbery  for  burnt  offering;  and  I  will 
direct  their  work  in  truth,  and  I  will  make 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  them. 

"  'And  their  seed  shall  be  known  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  their  offspring  among  the 
people;  all  that  see  them  shall  acknowledge 
them,  that  they  are  the  seed  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.' 

"Elizabeth  wrote  this  description  of  the 
origin  of  the  Thanksgiving  service. 

"April   22nd,    1917. 
"Dearest  Aunt  Lucy," 

"The  celebrations  in  honor  of  America's 
entry  into  the  war  culminated  at  St. 
Paul's  yesterday.  All  the  Royal  Family 
were  there,  the  corps  diplomatique.  Min- 
isters, soldiers,  sailors,  etc.,  and  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  people  pushing  forward  to 
the  seats  they  think  they  are  entitled  to 
and  being  stopped  by  overjoyed  officials 
whose  one  form  of  sport  seems  to  consist 
in  humiliating  the  hopeful  on  these  great 
occasions. 

"I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  dear  Mr. — 
Page's  mol — I  was  dining  with  him  about 
a  week  ago.  He  looked  so  tired  and  ill 
that  it  gave  me  quite  a  shock.  The 
strain  of  the  last  two  years  has  acted  as  a 
sort  of  scaffolding  which  now  being  taken 
away  reveals  for  the  first  time  how  great 
it  has  been  on  him. 

"I  said  to  him — 'I  love  you  much  too 
much  and  you  know  me  far  too  well  to 
let  me  be  the  cause  of  any  extra  fatigue — 
I  think  you  ow.e  it  to  me  to  be  silent  if  it 
would  rest  you.' 

"To  which  he  said — 'My  dear,  it  isn't 
talking  to  you  that  tires  me  but  I  have  just 
received  the  representatives  of  ten  Amer- 
ican associations,  each  of  which  asked  for 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  in  the  Albert  Hall 
so  'I  said  to  them — "Gentlemen,  we're 
under  the  very  serious  temptation  of 
making  fools  of  ourselves.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion that  we  shall  probably  not  resist. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  service  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  would  give  us  less  op- 
portunity than  any  other  form  of  public 
ceremony!' 

"It  certainly  only  gave  an  opportunity 
to  one  man — the  Bishop — and  he  took  it. 
But  what  makes  me  happier  than  any- 
thing now  is  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Page. 
No  one  ever  combined  such  fundamental 
ardour  and  longing  with  such  loyalty 
towards  America  and  its  Government 
as  he  has  observed  during  its  neutrality. 
It  is  not  often  that  you  can  choose  your 
creditors,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  a  per- 
son in  Great  Britain  who  ever  came  into 
contact  with  him  that  is  not  happy  and 
proud  to  feel  the  debt  we  owe  him.  It 
would  have  been  the  same  even  if  America 
had  not  come  into  the  war,  but  now  his 
work  has  been  crowned  with  honor  and 
we  all  adore  him.  "My  love  and  blessings 
dearest  Aunt  Lucy. 

"Your 

"ELIZABETH." 

"Every  word  that  Elizabeth  wrote  was 
true.  Mr.  Page  was  one  of  God's  own. 
He  was  broken  over  the  war. 

We  lunched  with  the  King  and  Queen 
after  the  service  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1918,  and  found  them  both  in  high  spirits; 
she  had  tears  in  her  eyes  when   I  said: 

"You  ought  to  be  a  very  proud  woman 
to-day,  ma'am,  when  all  over  Europe  such 
sorrows  are  happening  to  rulers.  You 
and  His  Majesty  are  happy,  free  and  loved. 

The  King  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his 
and  said: 

"No  man  ever  had  a  better  or  wi.ser 
friend  than  I  had  and  have  in  your  hus- 
band." 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1918,  Henry 
spoke  on  the  Address  of  Congratulation 
to  the  King: 

"I  am  sure  that  the  whole  House  will 
desire  to  associate  itself  with  the  admirable 
words  in  which  my  right  honorable 
friend  has  moved  this  Address,  and  with 
the  terras  of  the  Address  itself.    When 
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history  comes  to  tell  the  tale  of  these  four 
years  it  will  recount  a  story  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  epic  in  any 
literature.    It  is  and  will  remain  by  itself 
as  a  record  of  everything  humanity  can 
dare  or  endure-of  the  extremes  of  pos- 
sible heroism  and,  we  must  add,  of  pos- 
sible baseness,  and,  above  and  beyond  all, 
the  slow  moving  but  in  the  end  irresistible 
power  of  a  great  ideal.     The  old  world 
has  been  laid  waste.     Principalities  and 
Powers,  to  all  appearances  inviolable  and 
invincible,  which  seemed  to  dominate  a 
laree  part  of  the  families  of  mankind,  he 
in  the  dust.    All  things  have  become  new. 
In  this  great  and  cleansing  purging  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  our  country  to  play 
her  part,  a  part  worthy  of  a  people  who 
have  learned  themselves  beforehand  the 
lesson  to  practi.se  the  example  of  ordered 
freedom.    The    time    has    not    come    to 
distribute  praise  as  between  those  who, 
in  civil  life  and  naval  and  military  action, 
have  won  this  great  victory.    But  as  my 
right    honorable    friend     has   well    said, 
we  can  anticipate  that  task  by  rendering  at 
once  a  heartfelt,  unstinted  tribute  to  the 
occupant    of    the    Throne.    I    had    the 
privilege  to  be  Prime  Minister  when  His 
Majesty  ascended  the  Throne,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  until  more  than 
two  years  had  passed  of  the  progress  of  the 
war      There   is  no   one   that   can    bear 
testimony— first-hand    testimony  —  more 
authentic  or  more  heartfelt  than  I  do  to 
the  splendid  example  which  His  Majesty 
has  set  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time 
of  war,  in  the  discharge  of  every  one,  day 
by  day,  of  the  responsible  duties  which 
fall  to  the  Sovereign  of  this  Empire.    In 
the  crash  of  thrones,  built,  some  of  them, 
on  unrighteousness,  propped  up  in  other 
cases  by  a  brittle  framework  of  convention, 
the  Throne  of  this  country  standsunshaken, 
broad-based    on    the    people's    will.    It 
has  been  reinforced  to  a  degree  which  it  is 
impossible  to  measure,  a  living  example  of 
our  Sovereign  and  his  gracious  Consort, 
who  have  always  felt  and  shown  by  their 
life  and  by  their  conduct  that  they  are 
there  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister.    As  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man said,  monarchies  in  these  days  are 
held,  if  they  continue  to  be  held,  not  by  the 
shadowy  claim  of  any    so-called   divine 
right,  not,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Hapsburgs   and    HohenzoUerns,   by    any 
power  of  dividing  and  dominating  popular 
forces  and  popular  will,  not  by  pedigree 
and  not  by  traditions:  they  are  held,  and 
can  only  be  held,  by  the  highest  form  of 
public  service,  by  understanding,  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  common  lot  and  by  devo- 
tion to  the  common  weal.    There  are  some 
lines  of  one  of  our  old  poets  which  are  per- 
haps worth  recalling,  as  they  sum  up  and 
express  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  to-day: 

'The  glories  of  our  blood  and  State, 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate. 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on   kings.' 

"And  at  the  end  of  these  fine  lines  he 
adds,  what  we  in  these  testing  times  in 
Great  Britain  have  seen  and  proved  to  be 
the  secret  and  the  safeguard  of  our 
Monarchy: 

'Only  the  actions  of  the  just^ 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.'" 


The  Parts  Men  Play 

Continued  from  page  25 

tained  the  shocks,  the  hopes,  the  cruelties 
of  war,  was  bathed  in  a  noble  sunlight. 
For  all  its  incongruities  and  jumbled 
architecture,  it  has  great  moments  that 
no  other  city  knows;  and  as  Selwyn  and 
Elise  made  their  way  through  the  crowds, 
there  was  an  indefinable  majesty  that  lay 
like  a  golden  robe  over  the  whole  metropolis. 

Above  St.  Paul's  there  floated  shining 
gray  airships  escorted  by  encircling  aero- 
planes. .  .  Hope,  dumb  hope,  was  abroad. 
Not  in  an  abandonment  of  ecstasy,  or  of 
garish  vulgarity  which  was  soon  to  follow, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  proud  sorrow,  Londoners 
raised  their  eyes  to  the  skies.  Passengers 
on  omnibuses  looked  with  new  gratitude 
at  the  plucky  girls  in  charge  who  had 
carried  on  so  long.  .  .  People  stood  aside 
to  let  wounded  soldiers  pass,  and  old  men 
touched  their  hats  to  them.  .  .  The  heart 
of  London  beat  in  unison  with  the  great 
heart  of  humanity. 

From  crowded  streets,  from  domes  and 
spiresand  open  parks,there  soared  to  heaven 
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a    mighty    "Gloria — gloria    in    excelsis." 

After  a  lunch,  during  which  they  were 
both  shy  and  extraordinarily  happy,  they 
took  a  taxicab  and  drove  to  a  house  in 
Bedford  Square. 

Leaving  Elise,  Selwyn  knocked  at  the 
door  and  was  admitted  to  a  room  where  a 
girl  in  an  American  nurse's  outdoor  cos- 
tume waited  for  him. 

"I  got  your  letter  in  answer  to  mine, 
Austin,"  said  she,  giving  him  both  her 
hands,  "and  I  am  all  ready.  Did  you 
see  him?" 

"I  did — yesterday  afternoon.  But,  Mar- 
jory, I  told  him  nothing  of  you,  and  if 
you  want  to  withdraw  there  is  j;et  time. 
Have  you  really  thought  what  this  means 
to  you?" 

Her  only  answer  was  a  patient  smile  as 
she  opened  the  door  and  led  him  outside. 

"Elise,"  said  Selwyn,  as  they  entered 
the  cab,  "I  want  to  introduce  Miss  Mar- 
jory Shoreham  of  New  York." 

"Austin  has  told  me  all  about  you," 
said  Elise,  "and  I  think  you  are  wonder- 
fully brave." 

She  took  the  nurse's  hand  and  held  it 
tightly  in  hers  as  the  car  drove  towards 
Waterloo. 

An  hour  later  they  reached  a  Sussex 
station,  and  hiring  a  conveyance,  drove  to 
a  charming  country  home  which  was 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Redwood  whom  Selwyn 
had  met  on  board  ship.  A  servant  told 
them  as  they  drove  up  to  the  door  that  the 
master  of  the  house  had  gone  to  the  village, 
but  that  they  were  to  come  in  and  make 
themselves  at  home. 

As  he  helped  the  girls  to  alight,  Selwyn 
heard  the  nurse  catch  her  breath  with  a 
spasm  of  pain.  He  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  a  man  standing  on  the 
lawn  facing  the  sun,  which  was  reaching 
the  West  with  the  passing  of  afternoon. 

"Please  remain  here,"  said  Selwyn, 
"and  I  shall  motion  you  when  to  come." 

HE  WALKED  towards  the  solitary 
figure,  who  heard  him  and  turned  a 
little  to  greet  him. 

"Is  that  you,  Austin?" 

"Yes,  Van,"  answered  Selwyn;  "how 
could  you  tell?" 

With  his  old  kindly,  tired  smile  the  ex- 
diplomat  put  out  his  hand,  which  Selwyn 
gripped  heartily. 

"I  suppose  it  is  nature's  compensation," 
said  Van  Derwater  calmly.  "Now  that 
I  cannot  see,  footsteps  and  voices  seem  to 
mean  so  much  more.  I  was  just  thinking 
before  you  came  that,  though  I  have  seen 
it  a  thousand  times,  I  have  never  felt 
the  sun  in  the  West  before.  See — I 
can  feel  it  on  my  face  from  over  there.  Mr. 
Redwood  tells  me  that  the  news  from 
France  is  excellent." 

"It  is,"  said  Selwyn,  "I  think  the  end  is 
only  a  matter  of  hours." 

"A  matter  of  hours.  .  .  and  after  that — 
peace.  Austin,  I  haven't  much  to  live 
for.  It  was  in  my  stars,  I  suppose,  that 
I  should  walk  alone.  .  .but  there  is  one 
fear  which  haunts  me — that  all  this  may 
be  for  nothing.  .  .  for  nothing.  If  I 
thought  that  on  my  blindness  and  the 
suffering  of  all  these  other  men  a  structure 
could  be  built  where  Britain  and  America 
and  France  would  clasp  the  torch  of  hu- 
manity together.  .  .  I  would  welcome 
this  darkness  as  few  men  ever  welcomed 
the  light.  But  it  is  a  terrible  thought — 
that  people  may  forget.  .  .  that  civiliza- 
tion might  make  no  attempt  to  atone  for 
her  murdered  dead." 

He  smiled  again,  and  fumbling  for  Sel- 
wyn's  shoulder  patted  it,  as  if  to  say  he 
was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

"The  world  must  have  looked  wonderful 
to-day  in  this  sunlight,"  he  went  on.  "Do 
you  know — I  hardly  dare  think  of  the  spring 
at  all.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  could  never 
look  upon  the  green  of  a  meadow  again, 
and  live." 

Selwyn  had  beckoned  to  the  nurse,  who 
was  coming  across  the  lawn  towards  them. 

"Van,"  he  said,  taking  his  friend's  arm, 
"don't  be  too  surprised,  will  you?  But — 
but  an  old  friend  has  come  back  to  you." 

"Who  is  it?"  Van  Derwater's  form  be- 
came rigid.  "I  can  hear  a  step,  Austin! 
Austin,  where  are  you?  What  is  this 
you're  doing  to  me?  Speak,  man — would 
you  drive  me  mad?" 

Without  a  sound  the  girl  had  clutched 
his  hand  and  had  fallen  on  her  knees  at  his 
feet. 

"Marjory!"  With  a  pitiful  joy  he  felt 
her  hair  and  face  with  his  hand,  and  in 
his  weakness  he  almost  fell.  Vainly  he 
protested  that  she  must  go  away,  that  he 
could  not  let  her  share  his  tragedy — her 


only  answer  was  his  name  murmured  over 
and  over  again. 

Creeping  silently  away.  Selwyn  re- 
joined Elise.  Once  they  looked  back. 
The  girl  was  in  Van  Derwater's  arms,  and 
his  face  was  raised  towards  the  sun  which 
was  never  more  to  see.  ... 

But  on  his  face  was  written  a  happiness 
that  comes  to  few  men  in  this  world. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 
A  Light  on  the  Water 

A  SULKY  winter  came  hard  upon  No- 
vember, and  the  war  of  armies  was 
succeeded    by    the    war    of    diplomats. 

One  day  in  January  the  same  vehicle 
that  had  driven  Selwyn  to  Roselawn  de- 
posited another  visitor  there.  He  was  a 
sturdy,  well-set-up  fellow,  but  a  thinness 
and  a  certain  pallor  in  the  cheeks  conflicted 
with  their  natural  weather-beaten  texture. 

The  morose  driver  helped  him  to  alight 
and  handed  him  his  crutches,  which  he 
took  with  a  snort  of  disapproval.  He 
made  his  way  at  a  dignified  pace  around 
the  driveway,  pausing  en  route  to  look  at 
the  gables  and  wings  of  Roselawn  as  one 
who  returns  to  familiar  scenes  after  a 
long  absence. 

Without  encountering  any  one  he  reach- 
ed the  stables,  and  opening  a  door,  mount- 
ed the  stairs  that  led  to  the  dwelling 
quarters  above. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  cosy  dining- 
room,  and  sitting  down,  he  hammered  the 
floor  with  his  crutch.  The  homely  sound 
of  dishes  being  washed  ceased  suddenly  in 
the  adjoining  room,  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
threw  open  the  door. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  cried. 

"Me,"  said  Mathews. 

Uttering  a  pious  exclamation  that  re- 
flected both  doubt  and  confidence  in  the 
all-wise  workings  of  Providence,  his  wife 
fell  heavily  upon  him,  with  strong  symp- 
toms of  hysteria. 

"Heavenly  hope!"  she  cried,  after  her 
exuberance  permitted  of  speech;  "so 
you've  come  home?" 

"I  hev,"  said  her  husband  solemnly; 
"and  I'm  werry  pleased  to  observe  you  so 
fit,  m'dear.  Is  the  offspring  a-takin'  his 
oats  reg'lar?" 

"Lord!"  said  Mrs.  Mathews  irrelevantly, 
subsiding  into  a  chair,  "I  thought  you  was 
dead.    You  never  writ." 

"That,"  said  Mathews,  "was  conseckens 
of  a  understanding,  clear  and  likewise  to 
the  point,  atwixt  me  and  Mas'r  Dick. 
'Mum's  the  word,'  sez  he;  'Mum's  the 
word,'  sez  I.  And  that  there  was  as  it 
should  be,  no  argifyin'  provin'  contrairi- 
wise.  But  Milord  he  found  me  out,  and 
sez  as  how  he  knows  it  all,  and  would  I 
come  home,  which,  being  •  free  from  hors- 
pital,  I  likewise  does.  Now,  m'dear,  if 
you  will  proceed  with  any  noos  I  would  be 
much  obliged  to  draw  up  a  little  forra  er, 
as  it  were." 

"Did  Milord  tell  you  about  Miss  Elise?" 
said  his  wife,  after  much  thought.  "She's 
gone  and  got  herself  engaged." 

"To  who?" 

"Captain  Selwyn.  Him  was  as  visiting 
here  when -the  war  begun." 

"Now  that  there,"  said  Mathews,  nod- 
ding his  head  slowly  and  admiringly,  "is 
noos.  That  there  is  what  a  feller  likes  to 
hear  from  his  old  woman.  You're  a-doin' 
fine." 

"The  wedding,"  went  on  his  wife,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  universal  feminine 
excitement  about  such  matters,  "is  next 
week,  and  Wellington  is  bespoke  for  to 
pump  the  organ.  Aint  that  wonderful 
grand?" 

"That,"  said  Mathews  with  great  dig- 
nity, "is  werry  gratifyin'  to  a  parent,  that 
IS.  Pump  the  organ  at  a  wedding!  I 
hopes  he  won't  go  for  to  do  nothing  to 
give  inconwenience  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned.   Where  is  he,  old  girl?" 

"Upstairs  in  bed,  daddy,  with  the 
whooping-cought  something  horrid." 

"Wot  a  infant!"  commented  the  groom 
proudly.  "I  never  see  such  a  offspring 
for  his  age — never.  Whooping-cough — 
something  horrid?    Well,  well." 

POR  a  full  minute  he  reflected  with  such 
'■  apparent  satisfaction  on  his  son-and- 
heir's  vulnerability  to  human  ailments  that 
there  is  no  telling  when  he  would  have  left 
off,  if  his  reverie  had  not  been  broken  by 
his  wife  placing  a  pipe  in  his  hands  and  a 
bowl  on  the  table. 

"It  was  always  waiting  on  you,  daddy," 
said  the  good  woman.  "I  sez  to  Welling- 
ton:  'That's  his  favorite,  it  is,  and  we  U 
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always  have  it  ready  for  him  whenlhe 
comes  home'." 

Without  any  display  of  emotion  or  un- 
due haste,  the  old  groom  filled  the  pipe, 
lit  it,  drew  a  long  breath  of  smoke,  and 
slowly  blew  it  into  the  air,  regarding  his 
good  partner  throughout  with  a  look  that 
clearly  showed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  theexperiement. 

He  took  a  second  puff,  raised  his  eyes 
from  hers  to  the  ceiling,  and  his  broad 
face  crinkled  into  a  grin,  the  like  of  which 
his  wife  had  never  seen  bafore  on  his 
countenance. 

"01  girl,"  he  said,  "when  I  sees  you  first 
I  sez:  'There's  the  filly  for  my  money;'  and 
so  you  was.  And  by  criky!  you  and  me 
heven't  reached  the  last  jump  yet — no 
sir.    M'dear,  I  hev  some  noos  for  you  now." 

He  puffed  tantalisingly  at  the  pipe,  and 
surveyed  his  wife's  intense  curiosity  with 
studied  approbation. 

"When  Milord  come  to  see  me  last 
week,"  he  said,  measuring  the  words 
slowly,  "he  tells  me  as  how  he  won't  go 
for  to  hev  no  more  bosses,  and  conseckens 
o'  me  being  all  bunged  up  by  them  sausage- 
eaters,  he  sez  as  how  would  I  like  to  be  the 
landlord  o'  'The  Hares  and  Fox'  in  the 
village^  him  having  bought  the  same,  and 
would  I  go  for  to  tell  you  as  a  surprise, 
likewise  and  sim'lar." 

"Heavenly  hope!"  cried  the  good  woman, 
bursting  into  tears,  "if  that  aint  marvel- 
lous grand!" 

'"That,"  said  Mathews,  beckoning  for 
her  to  hand  him  his  crutches,  "is  what 
Milord  has  done  for  you  and  me.  And, 
missus — as  long  as  there's  a  drop  in  the 
cellar  none  o'  the  soldier  lads  in  the  village 
will  go  for  to  want  a  pint  o'  bitter  nohow. 
Now  old  girl,  if  you'll  give  me  a  leg  up 
we'll  go  and  see  how  the  infant  is  look- 
ing." 

A  FEW  days  later  in  the  chapel  decked 
-'*■  with  flowers  the  marriage  of  Selwyn 
and  Elise  took  place. 

In  spite  of  her  disappointment  that 
Elise  was  not  marrying  a  title.  Lady  Dur- 
went  rose  superbly  to  the  occasion. 
She  led  the  weeping  and  the  laughing  with 
the  utmost  heartiness,  and  recalled  her 
own  wedding  so  eloquently  and  vividly 
that  those  who  didn't  know  about  the 
Ironmonger  supposed  she  must  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  marchioness  at  least, 
and   was   probably   related   to    Royalty. 

Just  before  the  ceremony  itself  the 
youthful  Wellington,  who  had  confounded 
science  by  a  remarkable  recovery  from  his 
ailment,  was  confronted  with  the  offer  of 
half-a-crown  if  he  acquitted  himself  well, 
and  threatened  with  corporal  punishment 
if  he  didn't.  With  this  double  stimulus  he 
pumped  without  cessation  and  with  such 
heartiness  that  the  rector's  words  were  at 
times  hardly  audible  above  the  sound  of 
air  escaping  from  the  bellows— necessitat- 
ing a  punitive  expedition  on  the  part  of 
the  sexton,  and  engendering  in  Wellington 
a  permanent  mistrust  in  the  justice  of 
human  affairs. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  bride  and 
groom  left  for  London,  on  their  way  to 
America. 

When  the  train  came  in  and  they  had 
entered  their  compartment,  Selwyn,  with 
feelings  that  left  him  dumb,  looked  out  at 
the  little  group  who  had  come  to  say  fare- 
well. 

Lord  Durwent  stood  with  his  unchange- 
able air  of  gentleness  and  courtesy,  but 
in  his  eyes  there  was  the  look  of  a  man 
for  whom  life  holds  only  memories.  Lady 
Durwent  alternated  dramatically  between 
advice  and  -tears,  and  Mathews  stood 
proudly  beside  his  wife  (whose  hat  was  of 
most  marvellous  size  and  colors),  nodding 
his  head  sagaciously,  and  uttering  as  much 
philosophy  in  five  minutes  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  men  in  a  decade. 

And  so,  with  his  wife's  hand  trembling 
on  his  arm,  Austin  Selwyn  leaned  from  the 
window  and  waved  a  last  good-bye  to  the 
little  English  village. 

A  YEAR  went  by  and,  with  the  passing 
■'^*-  of  winter,  Selwyn  and  Elise,  in  their 
home  at  Long  Island,  watched  the  budding 
promise  of  another  spring. 

Their  home  was  by  the  sea,  and  in  the 
presence  of  that  great  majestic  force  they 
had  lived  as  man  and  wife,  taking  up  the 
broken  threads  of  life,  and  knitting  them 
together  for  the  future. 

The  task  of  resuming  his  literary  work 
had  been  next  to  impossible  for  Selwyn. 
He  had  tried  to  mould  the  destinies  of 
nations — and  they  had  fallen  back  upon 
him,   crushing  him.     His  thoughts  cried 
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It  for  utterance,  but  self-distrust  robbed 
Im  of  courage.  Months  went  by,  and 
tts  chafing,  restless  longing  for  self-expres- 
lon  grew  more  intense  and  more  impos- 
sible. 

And  then  the  woman  who  was  his  wife 
lost  her  own  yoke  of  self-restraint  in  solici- 
tude for  him.  Timidly,  hesitatingly  at 
first,  she  invaded  the  precincts  of  his  mind. 
With  subtle  persistence,  yet  never  seeming 
to  force  her  way,  she  wove  her  personality 
about  his  like  a  web  of  silken  thread. 
Her  purity  of  thought,  her  innate  artistry, 
her  depth  of  feeling  played  on  his  spirit 
like  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. 

As  the  passing  hours  took  their  course, 
each  nature  unconsciously  gave  to  the 
other  the  freedom  that  comes  only  with 
-surrender.  His  strength  and  his  care  for 
her  liberated  her  womanhood,  and  like  a 
flower  that  has  lived  in  shadow  her  soul 
blossomed   to   fullness   in   that   warmth. 

And  his  troubled  mind,  directionless  yet 
rebellious  of  inaction,  found  again  the 
meaning  and  the  hidden  truths  of  life, 
then  gained  the  courage  to  be  life's  inter- 
preter. 

ONCE  more  Austin  Selwyn  wrote. 
One  evening  towards  the  summer, 
Elise  was  sitting  on  the  verandah  when  he 
came  from  his  study  and  joined  her.  The 
first  pale  stars  were  shining  through  a 
sheen  of  blue  that  rose  from  the  horizon 
in  an  encircling,  shimmering  mist. 

"Are  you  through  with  your  writing?" 
she  said. 

"Not  yet — "  he  answered,  sitting  beside 
her,  "but  I  could  not  resist  the  call  of 
you  and  this  wonderful  night." 

"Isn't  it  glorious?"  she  said  softly, 
taking  his  hand  in  hers.  "I  think  that 
blue  over  the  sea  must  be  like  the  Arabian 
desert  at  night  when  the  camel-trains  rest 
on  their  way.  .  .  Don't  you  love  the 
sound  of  the  waves?" 

With  a  little  sigh  she  leaned  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  he  held  her  close  to  him. 

"Happy— Elise?" 

"So  happy,"  she  whispered,  "that  I 
am  afraid  some  day  I  shall  find  it  isn't 
true." 

He  laughed  gently,  and  for  a  few  mom- 
ents neither  spoke,  held  by  the  wonderful 
intimacy  of  the  spirit  that  does  not  need 
words  for  understanding. 

"Austin — dear,"  she  said  at  length, 
"before  you  came  out  I  was  counting  the 
stars — and  playing  with  dreams.  Don't 
think  me  silly,  will  you? — But  I  was  plan- 
ning if  we  have  a  son,  what  I  should  like 
to  call  him." 

"I  think  I  know,"  he  said,  pressing  his 
lips  against  her  hair.     "Dick?" 

"And  Gerard  for  his  second  name.  I 
should  want  him  to  be  strong  and  true 
like  Gerard — but  he  must  have  Dick's 
eyes  and  Dick's  smile.  .  .  But  then  I 
want  so  much  for  this  dream  boy  of  ours — 
for,  most  of  all,  he  must  be  like  my  hus- 
band." 

With  a  sudden  shyness  she  hid  her  face 
against  his  breast,  and  he  ran  his  hand 
caressingly  over  her  arm,  which  was  like 
cool  velvet  to  the  touch. 

The  glimmering  stars  grew  stronger, 
and  a  breeze  from  the  sea  crept  murmur- 
ingly  over  the  spring-scented  fields. 

"There  are  times,"  he  said,  "when  I 
long  for  the  power  to  reach  out  for  the 
great  truths  that  lie  hidden  in  space  and 
in  the  silence  of  a  night  like  this — to  put 
them  in  such  simple  language  that  every 
one  could  read  and  understand.  I  think, 
dear,  if  I  could  translate  the  wonder  of 
you  and  the  spirit  of  the  sea  into  words, 
I  could  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  some- 
thing of  the  mystic  blue  of  the  skies  lay 
in  the  depths  of  her  eyes. 

LATE  that  night  he  resumed  work  in  his 
study,  but  a  thousand  memories  and 
fancies  came  crowding  to  his  mind.  He 
tried  to  shake  them  off,  but  they  clung  to 
him — memories  of  the  war — memories  of 
the  times  when  the  world  was  drunk  with 
pa.ssion.  He  heard,  as  if  afar  off,  the  whine 
and  shriek  of  shells,  and  he  saw  the  dead — 
grotesque,  silent,  horrible. 

That  wa.s  the  great  absurdity — the  dead. 

It  was  hopeless  to  write.  He  was  no 
longer  pilot  of  his  thoughts. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  threw  open  the 
door  with  an  impatient  desire  for  fresh 
air.  Though  the  cool  breeze  refreshed  his 
temples,  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  was 
only  increased  by  the  hush  of  nature's 
nocturne,  through  which  the  sound  of  the 
sea  came  like  a  drone. 

Beneath  the  canopy  of  that  same  sky 


the  dead  were  lying.  .  .  Across  the  seas  a 
breeze  of  spring  was  stealing  about  the 
graves,  as  now  it  played  about  his  face. 
What  was  his  part  towards  them — to 
mourn,  and  fill  his  life  with  useless  melan- 
choly? To  forget  and  turn  his  face  to- 
wards the  future? 
Forget.  .  .  .? 

"There  are  times" — he  found  himself 
repeating  mechanically  the  words  which,  a 
few  hours  before,  he  had  spoken  to  Elise — 
"when  I  long  for  the  power  to  reach  out  for 
the  great  truths — hidden  in  space — and  in 
the  silence  of  the  night." 

Suddenly  his  brow  grew  calm.  The 
baffled,  questioning  look  left  his  eyes,  and 
he  smiled  strangely. 

Closing  the  door,  he  turned  back  to  his 
desk,  and  taking  the  pen  looked  for  a  full 
minute  at  the  paper  before  him. 
"To My  UnbornSon." 
He  gazed  at  what  he  had  written  as 
though  the  words  had  appeared  of  their 
own  volition. 

"To  My  Unborn  Son." 
With  a  far-away  dreaminess  in  his  eyes 
he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and  com- 
menced to  write: 

"Somewhere  beyond  the  borders  of  life 
you  are  waiting.  I  cannot  speak  to  you, 
nor  look  on  your  face,  but  the  love  of  a 
father  for  his  child  can  penetrate  the  eternal 
mysteries  of  the  unknown.  To  those 
who  love  there  is  no  death ;  and  in  the  hearts 
of  parents,  children  live  Ipng  before  they 
are  born. 

"My  son.  .  .  This  letter  that  I  write 
now  to  you  will  lie  hidden  and  unseen  by 
other  eyes  until  the  time  when  you  alone 
shall  read  it.  I  shall  be  changed  by  then: 
like  the  world,  I  may  forget — but  you, 
my  son,  must  read  these  words,  and 
know  that  they  are  truth — truth  as  un- 
changeable as  the  tides  of  the  sea,  or  the 
hours  of  dawn  and  sunset. 

"Civilizalion  has  murdered  ten  million 
men. 

"The  human  mind  cannot  encompass 
that.  It  is  beyond  its  comprehension,  so 
it  is  trying  to  forget. 

"Teh  million  men.  .  .  murdered. 
"Read  these  words,  my  son,  written  in 
the  hush  of  night,  when  men's  souls  stand 
revealed. 

"Nearly  six  years  ago  there  came  the 
war.  History  will  prove  this  or  that 
responsibility  for  it,  but  the  civilization 
that  made  war  possible  is  itself  responsible. 
The  nations  sprang  to  arms,  but  soon  by 
that  strange  destiny  which  seems  to  guide 
mankind,  the  issue  was  one  not  of  nations 
against  nations,  but  of  Humanity  against 
Germany.  Do  not  ask  me  how  the  land 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Beethoven  became 
so  vile:  I  onl^  know  that  Germany  was  the 
champion  of  evil,  and  on  Britain  and 
France  men's- hopes  were  rested. 

"America  did  not  fight.  When  this  is 
read  by  you,  my  son,  you  will  have  known 
the  noble  thrill  of  patriotism,  the  pride  of 
race  and  citizenship.  But  it  is  because  of 
that  that  you  must  read  what  I  write  now 
about  the  country  I  love  best. 

"Less  than  any  other  nation,  America 
is  to  be  blamed  for  the  war.  Her  life  was 
separate  from  the  older  world,  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  made  no  appeal.  Yet 
this  great  Republic,  born  of  man's  desire 
for  freedom,  remained  silent  even  when  the 
whole  world  saw  that  the  war  was  one  of 
Justice  against  Evil.  Men,  like  myself, 
were  blind,  and  fed  the  flames  of  ignorance 
with  ignorance.  Others  knew  we  were 
not  ready,  and  called  us  to  prepare:  and 
others  made  great  fortunes  while  Youth 
went  to  its  Cross. 

"Month  after  month  passed  by  and 
Britain  and  her  allies  fought  our  fight; 
and  the  murder  of  men  went  on. 

"At  last  we  came  of  age,  and  our  young 
men  stormed  across  the  seas — not  to  save 
America,  for  we  had  nothing  to  fear — but 
to  rid  the  world  of  a  monster  that 
threatened  the  very  vitals  of  Humanity. 
Look  well  on  our  shame,  my  son,  but  do 
not  forget  that  when  we  went  it  was  for 
an  ideal — just  as  in  years  before  our  fathers 
died  to  free  the  Negro.  That  much  was 
America  debased :  that  much  was  America 
great." 

Selwyn  put  down  his  pen,  and  rested  his 
head  between  his  hands.  Ten  minutes 
passed  before  he  looked  up  and  began  to 
write  again. 

"The  war  is  over.  America  is  debtor 
to  the  world.  Read  this,  my  son,  with 
both  humility  and  pride — humility  that  it 
is  so,  pride  that  we  yet  can  pay. 

""Those  awful  years  while  we  stood  apart, 
the  homes  of  Britain  gave  their  sons  — 
the  sons  for  whom  their  parents  yearned, 


Just  turn  on  the  current 
and  pull  back  the  lever. 
After  you  start  the  washer, 
you  need  not  bother  any 
more  about  it. 


The  swinging  wringer  is 
reversible.  No  moving  of 
the  washer.  No  heavy 
cylinders  in  the  tub  to  lift 
out  and  clean.  No  parts 
to  rub  against  the  clothes. 


CATARACT 

ElectricWasher 


Washes  Clothes  4  Times  as  Clean 
Without  34  the  Work 

All  washing  machines  cleanse  the  clothes  by  forcing 
the  water  back  and  forth  through  the  material.  But 
in  the  1900  Cataract  Washer  the  water  swirls  in 
a  figure  8  movement,  which  forces  it  through  them 
four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer. 

This  figure  8  movement — an  exclusive  feature  of  the 
1900  Cataract  Washer — makes  the  1900  the  perfect 
washing  machine.  And  because  there  are  no  parts 
in  the  tub  to  rub  against  the  clothes  you  can  wash 
everything  in  the  1900  Washer — from  dainty  under- 
garments to  soft,  fine  waists,  or  even  heavy  blankets 
and  table  linen.  This  means  a  saving  in  laundry 
bills.  You  don't  have  to  depend  on  a  laundress  or 
washerwoman  either.  The  1900  Cataract  Washer 
is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  anyone  can  work  it 
— and  it  costs  but  2c  an  hour  to  operate. 

The  1900  saves  steps,  too,  for  the  swinging,  reversible 
wringer  is  movable.  You  swing  the  wringer  from 
the  washer  to  rinse  water,  to  blueing  water,  to  clothes 
basket  without  having  to  walk  around  the  washer, 
and  without  moving  or  shifting  the  washer  an  inch ! 
And  when  the  wash  is  finished  there  are  no  heavy 
cylinders  to  lift  out  and  clean. 


The  \v  ^  t  e  r  swirls 
through  the  tub  in  a 
figure  8  movement- 
four  times  as  often  as 
in  the  ordinary 
washer. 

SEND  FOR   BOOKLET 

It  is  likelv  that  we  have  a  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  If  you  will  write  us 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled  "George  BiintonV 
Wife."  we  will  send  you  the    name    of    the    "1900"  dealer  near  you. 

The  Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Co. 
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Let  the  children  know  it  is  "Kkovah"  Pie  and 
they  are  all  excitement. 

They  appreciate  the  delicious  flavour  and  nice- 
ness  of  "Kkovah"  just  as  much  as  do  the  grown- 
ups.   And  it's  so  easy  to  make  with 


Pie  Filler 


Its  delicious  flavour,  its 
undoubted  purity,  and  the 
care  exercised  in  its  manu- 
facture give  to  "Kkovah" 
a  delicacy  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

Your  stores  can  supply  you 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham  of   Canada 

Limited 

81  Peter  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


as  I  am  yearning  now  for  you.  Through 
Britain's  broken  hearts,  and  through  the 
grief  of  women  throughout  the  world,  the 
youth  of  America  were  saved.  I  know  that 
we  have  our  thousands  of  stricken  homes 
and  ruined  lives,  but  the  end  of  the  war 
left  America  debtor  to  civilization,  even 
though  she  gave  the  strength  which 
brought  the  war  to  an  end. 

"Faced  with  our  indebtedness,  what  did 

WG  flo? 

"Europe  lay  stricken.  The  spectres  of 
ruin,  starvation,  anarchy  hovered  about 
her  form.  The  world  was  through  with 
war:  men  groped  for  light:  and  from  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  a  universal  cry  went 
up  that  these  things  must  not  be. 

"It  was  our  chance.  We  still  were 
strong.  We  held  the  charter  of  mankind 
within  our  hands,  and  men  looked  to  us. 
Over  prostrate  Europe  the  conquering 
nations  gathered,  and  men  in  all  the  dis- 
tant corners  of  the  earth  listened  for  the 
voice  of  him  who  would  cry  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  a  new  age  was  born. 

"Vital  days  went  by.  ^t  last  the  man 
who  spoke  for  us  outlined  his  plan  that 
all  the  Powers  of  the  world  should  join 
together  in  a  covenant  that  war  should  be 
no  more. 

"Men  waited  and  still  waited.  The 
plan  was  argued,  ridiculed,  applauded — 
and  smothered  beneath  a  fall  of  words. 
Already  the  ageny  of  Man  was  hardening 
into  the  cynicism  of  despair.  Nations 
that  had  bled  together  grew  wary  and 
drew  apart. 

"And  still  men  waited,  for  they  knew 
that  only  America's  voice  could  allay  the 
clamor.  Then  we  spoke.  Angered  by  the 
methods  of  our  leader,  angered  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  that  was  settling  over 
Europe,  angered  by  delay — once  more  we 
failed  to  see  the  great  truths  written 
across  the  face  of  the  sun. 

"America — debtor  to  the  world— Amer- 
ica cried  out  that  she  alone  of  all  the  na- 
tions would  stand  aloof.  Let  history  gloss 
it  over  as  it  will — we  held  back  the  hand  of 
succour  that  Europe  craved  for. 

"From  the  land  of  scented  mists  came 
the  Japanese — from  Greece  that  once  was 
first  in  all  the  arts — from  South  America 
and  the  countries  of  Europe — men  gather- 
ed to  the  League  of  Nations.  .  .  .and  we 
were  not  there. 

"As  I  write  to  you,  my  son,  the  League 
is  an  impotent,  powerless  thing,  at  which 
the  men  who  know  only  nationality  and 
not  humanity  sneer  and  make  jest.  The 
body  is  there — America  alone  could  be  the 
heart. 

"Bloodless,  helpless,  it  is  in  semblance  a 


living  thing,  but  all  men  know  it  has  on 
life,  and  already  the  diplomats  who  have  no 
other  way  are  using  it  as  a  shield  for  theii 
methods  that  cannot  bear  the  light. 

"My  son.  .  .  In  the  hush  and  loneli- 
ness of  night,  ponder  over  these  words. 
Because  we  did  not  fight,  three  million 
men  were  foully  done  to  death.  What  of 
the  genius,  the  science,  the  beauty  of  the 
souls  intended  for  great  things,  that  fell  so 
damnably?  How  many  Miltons,  how 
many  Lin  coins  were  crucified  in  that  nrmy 
of  the  young? 

"We  must  repay..  Our  destiny  is  clear, 
and  no  people  can  thwart  its  destiny  with- 
out the  gravest  danger.  Our  duty  is  to 
restore.  Whatever  our  resources,  in  things 
material  or  of  the  spirit,  this  generation 
and  yours  and  the  generation  to  follow 
must  give  unsparingly.  Our  minds  and 
hearts  must  turn  to  Europe,  for  only  in 
service  to  mankind  can  America  fulfil 
■  that  for  which  she  was  created. 

"Across  the  seas  lies  England.  She 
has  done  much  that  is  unworthy  of  her  in 
the  past;  she  has  much  to  teach  and  much 
to  learn — but  within  the  heart  of  Old 
England  there  is  majestic  grandeur  and 
great  mercifulness,  and  with  that  heart 
ours  must  beat  in  unison.  The  solemn 
splendour  of  Britain's  sacrifice  must  never 
be  forgotten. 

"Believe  in  life,  my  son.  Believe  in 
men.  Take  on  my  charge  and  fight  the 
flames  of  Ignorance,  not  as  I  did,  but  with 
the  power  of  Reason  and  of  Right.  The 
universal  mind  is  still  alive.  Trust  in  it  as 
Wagner  when  he  wrote  his  music,  as  Shel- 
ley when  he  sang  of  beauty,  as  Washing- 
ton when  he  founded  this  great  Republic. 
Men  speak  through  their  nationalities, 
but  in  every  country  of  the  world  there  is 
an  aristocracy  of  thought — and  if  you  have 
the  power,  I  charge  you  work  towards  the 
end  when  that  great  aristocracy  will  flood 
the  earth  with  golden  splendour  and 
Ignorance  will  be  no  more. 

"These  words  I  leave  with  you,  my  son, 
on  this  silent  night  in  May.  Perhaps 
you  will  never  read  them.  Perhaps  you 
will  live  only  in  our  two  hearts.  But  on 
the  borders  of  life  we  reach  out  for  you.  .  . 
praying  that  you  may  come  to  stay  the 
hunger  of  our  hearts.  .  .  To  be  our  living 
son.  ..." 

Selwyn  dropped  his  pen  and  rose  slowly 
from  his  chair.  Passing  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  he  went  to  the  door,  and  opening 
it,  looked  out. 

From  the  thin  crescent  of  a  new  moon,  a 
narrow  path  of  light  was  glimmering  on 
the  water. 

THE  END 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  17 
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Pilkington  in  the  lobby,  and  he  said  ex- 
actly what  you  have  just  said,  only  at 
greater  length." 

"Is  Mr.  Pilkington  here?" 

"He  appears  to  have  run  down  on 
the  afternoon  train  to  have  a  look  at 
the  show.  He  is  catching  the  next  train 
back  to  New  York.  Whenever  I  meet 
him,  he  always  seems  to  be  dashing  off 
to  catch  the  next  train  back  to  New 
York.  Poor  chap!  Have  you  ever  done 
a  murder?  If  you  haven't,  don't!  I 
know  exactly  what  it  feels  like,  and  it 
feels  rotten!  After  two  minutes'  con- 
versation with  Pilkington,  I  could  sym- 
pathize with  Macbeth  when  he  chatted 
with  Banquo.  He  said  I  had  killed  his 
play.  He  nearly  wept,  and  he  drew 
such  a  moving  picture  of  a  poor  help- 
less musical  fantasy  being  lured  into 
a  dark  alley  by  thugs  and  there  slaugh- 
tered that  he  almost  had  me  in  tears 
too.  I  felt  like  a  beetle-browed  brute 
with  a  dripping  knife  and  hands  im- 
brued with  innocent  gore." 

"Poor  Mr.  Pilkington!" 

"Once  more  you  say  exactly  what  he 
said,  only  more  crisply.  I  comforted 
him  as  well  as  I  could,  told  him  all  was 
for  the  best  and  so  on,  and  he  flung  the 
box-office  receipts  in  my  face  and  said 
that  the  piece  was  as  bad  a  failure  com- 
mercially as  it  was  artistically.  I 
couldn't  say  anything  to  that,  seeing 
what  a  house  we've  got  to-night,  except 
to  bid  him  look  out  to  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  will  shortly  shine.  In  other 
words,  I  told  him  that  business  was 
about  to  buck  up  and  that  later  on  he 
would  be  going  about  the  place  with  a 
sprained    wrist    from    clipping    coupons. 


But  he  refused  to  be  cheered,  cursed  me 
some  more  for  ruining  his  piece,  and 
ended  by  begging  me  buy  his  share 
of  it  cheap." 

"You  aren't  going  to?" 

"No,  I  am  not — but  simply  and  sole- 
ly for  the  reason  that,  after  that  fiasco 
in  London,  I  raised  my  right  hand — 
thus — and  swore  on  oath  that  never, 
as  long  as  I  lived,  would  I  again  put  up 
a  cent  for  a  production,  were  it  the  most 
obvious  cinch  on  earth.  I'm  gun  shy. 
But  if  he  does  happen  to  get  hold  of  any- 
one with  a  sporting  disposition  and  a  few 
thousands  to  invest,  that  person  will  make 
a  fortune.  This  piece  is  going  to  be  a  gold 
mine." 

JILL  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  With 
anybody  else  but  Wally  she  would 
have  attributed  this  confidence  to  au- 
thor's vanity.  But  with  Wally,  she  felt, 
the  fact  that  the  piece,  as  played  now, 
was  almost  entirely  his  own  work  did 
not  count.  He  viewed  it  dispassion- 
ately, and  she  could  not  understand 
why,  in  the  face  of  half-empty  houses, 
he  should  have  such  faith  in  it. 

"But  what  makes  you  think  so?  We've 
been  doing  awfully  badly  so  far." 

Wally  nodded. 

"And  we  shall  do  awfully  badly  in 
Syracuse  the  last  half  of  this  week.  , 
And  why?  For  one  thing,  because  the 
show  isn't  a  show  at  all  at  present.  That's 
what  you  can't  get  these  fat-heads  like 
Goble  to  understand.  All  they  go  by  is 
the  box  office.  Why  should  people  flock  ! 
to  pay  for  seats  for  what  are  practically 
dress    rehearsals    of    an    unknown    play? 
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alf  the  principals  have  had  to  get  up  in 
leir  parts  in  two  weeks,  and  they  haven't 
(id  time  to  get  anything  out  of  them. 
\ey  are  groping  for  their  lines  all  the  time, 
he  girls  can't  let  themselves  go  in  the 
ibers,  because  they  are  wondering  if 
bey  are  going  to  remember  the  steps. 
Tie  show  hasn't  had  time  to  click  to- 
ether  yet.  It's  just  ragged.  Take  a 
"bok  at  it  in  another  two  weeks!  I 
knowl  I  don't  say  musical  comedy  is  a 
very  lofty  form  of  art,  but  still  there's 
a  certain  amount  of  science  about  it. 
If  you  go  in  for  it  long  enough,  you 
learn  the  tricks,  and  take  it  from  me 
that,  if  you  have  a  good  cast  and  some 
catchy  numbers,  it's  almost  impossible 
not  to  have  a  success.  We've  got  an  ex- 
cellent cast  now,  and  the  numbers  are 
line.  The  thing  can't  help  being  a  hit. 
"There's  another  thing  to  think  of. 
It  so  happens  that  we  shall  go  into  New 
York  with  practically  nothing  against  us. 
Usually  you  have  half  a  dozen  musical 
successes  to  compete  with,  but  just  at  the 
moment  there's  nothing.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  not  being  discouraged  by  bad 
houses  so  far  is  that  we've  been  playing 
;)ad  towns.  Every  town  on  the  road  has 
its  special  character.  Some  are  good 
show  towns,  others  are  bad.  Nobody 
knows  why.  Detroit  will  take  any- 
thing. So  will  Washington.  Whereas 
Cincinnati  wants  something  very  spe- 
cial. Where  have  we  been?  Atlantic 
City,  Baltimore,  and  here.  Atlantic 
City  is  a  great  place  to  play  in  the  sum- 
mer and  for  a  couple  of  weeks  round  about 
Easter.  Also  at  Christmas.  But  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  no.  Too  many  new  shows 
are  tried  out  there.  It  makes  the  in- 
habitants wary.  Baltimore  is  good  for  a 
piece  with  a  New  York  reputation,  but 
they  don't  want  new  pieces.  Rochester 
and  Syracuse  are  always  bad.  'Follow 
the  Girl'  died  a  hideous  death  in  Roches- 
ter, and  it  went  on  and  played  two  years 
in  New  York  and  one  in  London.  I 
tell  you — as  I  tried  to  tell  Pilkington, 
only  he  wouldn't  listen — that  this  show 
is  all  right.  There's  a  fortune  in  it  for 
somebody.  But  I  suppose  Pilkington 
is  now  sitting  in  the  smoking  car  of 
an  eastbound  train,  trying  to  get  the 
porter  to  accept  his  share  in  the  piece 
instead  of  a  tip!" 

TF  Otis  Pilkington  was  not  actually 
A  doing  that,  he  was  doing  something 
like  it.  Sunk  in  gloom,  he  bumped  up 
and  down  on  an  uncomfortable  seat, 
wondering  why  he  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  the  trip  to  Rochester. 
He  had  found  exactly  what  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find,  a  mangled  caricature  of 
his  brain  child  playing  to  a  house  half 
empty  and  wholly  indiiferent.  The  only 
redeeming  feature,  he  thought  vindic- 
tively, as  he  remembered  what  Roland 
Trevis  had  said  about  the  cost  of  musical 
productions,  was  the  fact  that  the  new 
numbers  were  undoubtedly  better  than 
those  which  his  collaborator  had  originally 
supplied. 

And  "The  Rose  of  America,"  after  a 
disheartening  Wednesday  matinee  and 
a  not  much  better  reception  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  packed  its  baggage 
and  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  it 
failed  just  as  badly.  Then  for  another 
two  weeks  it  wandered  on  from  one 
small  town  to  another,  up  and  down 
New  York  State  and  through  the  dol- 
drums of  Connecticut,  tacking  to  and 
fro  like  a  storm-battered  ship,  till  finally 
the  astute  and  discerning  citizens  of 
Hartford  welcomed  it  with  such  a  recep- 
tion that  hardened  principals  stared  at 
each  other  in  a  wild  surmise,  wondering 
if  these  things  could  really  be;  and  a 
weary  chorus  forgot  its  weariness  and  gave 
encore  after  encore  with  a  snap  and  vim 
which  even  Mr.  Johnson  Miller  was 
obliged  to  own  approximated  to  something 
like  it.  Nothing  to  touch  the  work  of  his 
choruses  of  the  old  days,  of  course,  but 
nevertheless  fair,  quite  fair. 

The  spirits  of  the  company  revived. 
Optimism  reigned.  Principals  smiled 
happily  and  said  they  had  believed  in 
the  thing  all  along.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  ensemble  chattered 
contentedly  of  a  year's  run  in  New 
York.  And  the  citizens  of  Hartford 
fought  for  seats,  and,  if  they  could  not 
get  seats,  stood  up  at  the  back. 

Of  these  things  Otis  Pilkington  was 
not  aware.  He  had  sold  hLs  interest  in 
the  piece  two  weeks  ago  for  $10,000  to 
a  lawyer  acting  on  behalf  of  some  client 
unknown,  and  was  glad  to  feel  that  he  had 
saved  something  out  of  the  wreck. 
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InfcattB  and  Childron  thrive  on  it.  Agrees  loiM  ilkt 
weakest  atomach  of  the  Invalid  and  Aged, 
Invigorating  as  a  Quick  Lunch  at  office  or  table. 
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From  the  Kin^ 
iffof  the  forest 
S^totheRingof 
p  Floors 

'OEAVER    BRAND"    Flooring    is    made    by    the 
■*-'  largest     manufacturers     of     tardwood     flooring 
under    the    British    flag.       The     woods     used    in    the 
manufacture    of    "Beaver    Brand"    Hardwood    Flooring 
are    selected    from    the     finest    trees    of    the    fdrest. 
Five    fully    equipped    Canadian    factories    convert    the 
raw    material    into    that   beautiful    flooring   which    has 
become   Canada's   standard.     Train   and   truck   deliver 
it    all    over    Canada,    so    that,    wherever    you    live, 
you   may   be  able   to   beautify   your   home   and   in- 
crease   its    value,    and    safeguard    the    comfort    and 
health   of   your   family   by   installing    the    King   of 
Floors. 

Buy  your  hardwood  flooring  by  name  and  ■' 

insist  absolutely  on  "Beaver  Brand."     See  " 

that    the    name    and    trade    mark    are    on 
every  bundle  that  you  receive.     The  name 
"Beaver    Brand"     is     your     guarantee    of 
permanent  and  complete  satisfaction. 
If   you    wish    to    lay    your    floor   yourself, 
write  us  for  a   copy  of  our  folder  on  the 
laying    of    a    hardwood    floor.      The 
work  presents  no  unusual  difficult- 
ies, provided  that  you  are  us- 
ing "Beaver  Brand,"  which  is 
so  perfectly  made  and  match-     ^^ 
ed     that     with    ordinary  s^^ 

care  fine  results  may 
be   obtained. 


The  SEAMAN-KENT  Ca 

—  LIMITED  — 
■WALLACE  AVE..  TORONTO 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  violins  soared  to  one  last  high 
note;  the  bassoon  uttered  a  final  moan; 
the  pensive  person  at  the  end  of  the  or- 
chestra pit,  just  under  Mrs.  Waddesieigh 
Peagrim's  box,  whose  duty  it  was  to  slam 
the  drum  at  stated  intervals,  gave  that 
much  enduring  instrument  a  concluding 
wallop;  and,  laying  aside  his  weapon, 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  stray  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cooling  drinks.  Mr.  Saltzburg 
lowered  the  baton  which  he  had  stretched 
quivering  toward  the  roof  and  sat  down  and 
mopped  his  forehead. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  of  "The 
Rose  of  America,"  and  simultaneously 
tremendous  applause  broke  out  from  all 
over  the  Gotham  Theatre,  which  was 
crammed  from  floor  to  roof  with  that 
heterogeneous  collection  of  humanity 
which  makes  up  the  audience  of  a  New 
York  opening  performance. 

The  applause  continued  like  the  break- 
ing of  waves  on  a  stony  beach.  The 
curtain  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell,  rose  and 
fell  again.  An  usher,  stealing  down  the 
central  aisle,  gave  to  Mr.  Saltzburg  an 
enormous  bouquet  of  American  Beauty 
roses,  which  he  handed  to  the  prima  donna, 
who  took  it  with  a  brilliant  smile  and  a 
bow  nicely  combining  humility  with  joyful 
surprise.  The  applause,  which  had  be- 
gun to  slacken,  gathered  strength  again. 
It  was  a  superb  bouquet,  nearly  as  big 
as  Mr.  Saltzburg  himself.  It  had  cost 
the  prima  donna  close  on  a  hundred  dollars 
that  morning  at  Thorney's,  but  it  was 
worth  every  cent  of  the  money. 

The  house  lights  went  up.  The  audience 
began  to  move  up  the  aisles  to  stretch  its 
legs  and  discuss  the  piece  during  the  inter- 
mission. 

There  was  a  general  babble  of  conversa- 
tion. Here  a  composer  who  had  not  got 
an  interpolated  number  in  the  show  was 
explaining  to  another  composer  who  had 
not  got  an  interpolated  number  in  the  show 
the  exact  source  from  which  a  third  com- 
poser who  had  got  an  interpolated  number 
in  the  show  had  stolen  the  number  which 
he  had  got  interpolated.  There  two  mus- 
ical-comedy artistes  who  were  temporarily 
resting  were  agreeing  that  the  prima 
donna  was  a  dear  thing,  but  that,  con- 
trary as  it  was  to  their  li.felong  policy  to 
knock  anybody,  they  must  say  that  she 
was  beginning  to  show  the  passage  of  the 
years  a  trifle  and  ought  to  be  warned  by 
some  friend  that  her  career  as  an  ingenue 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dramatic  critics, 
slmking  m  twos  and  threes  into  dark 
corners,  were  telling  each  other  that  "The 
Rose  of  America"  was  just  another  of  those 
thmgs,  but  it  had  apparently  got  over. 

'TpHE  general  public  was  of  the  opinion 
■■■  that  it  was  a  knockout. 

"Otie,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Waddesieigh 
Peagrim,  leaning  her  ample  shoulder  on 
Uncle  Chris's  perfectly  fitting  sleeve  and 
speaking  across  him  to  young  Mr.  Pii- 
kington,  "I  do  congratulate  you,  dear. 
Its  perfectly  delightful!  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  enjoyed  a  musical  piece  so 
much.  Don't  you  think  it's  perfectly 
darling.  Major  Selby?" 

"Capital!"  agreed  that  suave  man  of  the 
world,  who  had  been  bored  as  near  ex- 
tinction as  makes  no  matter.  "Congratu- 
late you,  my  boy!" 

"You  clever,  clever  thing!"  said  Mrs 
Peagrim,  skittishly  striking  her  nephew 
on  the  knee  with  her  fan.  "I'm  proud  to 
be  your  aunt!  Aren't  you  proud  to  know 
him.  Mr.  Rooke?" 

T^HE  fourth  occupant  of  the  box  awoke 
-■■  with  a  start  from  the  species  of  stupor 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  McWhustle  of  McWhustle 
in  action.  There  had  been  other  dark 
moments  in  Freddie's  life.  Once,  back  in 
London,  Parker  had  sent  him  out  into  the 
heart  of  the  West  End  without  his  spats, 
and  he  had  not  discovered  their  absence 
till  he  was  halfway  up  Bond  Street.  On 
another  occasion,  having  taken  on  a 
stranger  at  squash  for  a  quid  a  game,  he 
had  discovered  too  late  that  the  latter  was 
an  ex-public-school  champion.  He  had 
felt  gloomy  when  he  had  learned  of  the 
breaking  off  of  the  engagement  between 
Jill  Mariner  and  Derek  Underbill,  and  sad 
when  it  had  been  brought  to  his  notice 
that  London  was  giving  Derek  the  cold 
shoulder  in  consequence.  But  never  in  his 
whole  career  had  he  experienced  such 
gloom  and  such  sadness  as  had  come  to 
him  that  evening  while  watching  this 
unspeakable  person  in  kilts  murder  the 
part  that  should  have  been  his.    And  the 


For  Better  Cleaning 

Easy  toRun— GetsAIl  Dirt 

BRIEFLY,  those  are  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  Bissell's  Vacuum 
Sweeper.  But  its  low  price  and  great 
convenience  are  hardly  less  important. 

The  name  itself  is  evidence  of  utmost 
efficiency  in  carpet  and  rug  cleaning. 
"Bissell's"  could  not  be  placed  on  a 
vacuum  sweeper  that  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  world-wide  Bissell  reputation. 

Be  sure  to  see  this  handy  and  inex- 
pensive vacuum  sweeper  demonstrated. 
You,  like  thousands  of  others,  will  be 
surprised  at  its  really  marvelous  results. 
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i;c«used  byCaurrh  or  bv  Perforated.  Partially  or 
WboUy  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  to  put  is. 
««»y  to  Uke  out.    Are  "Unieca  ComtorU.^'    !»- 
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audience,  confound  them,  had  roared  with 
laughter  at  every  dam'  silly  thing  the  fel- 
low had  said! 

"Eh?"  he  replied.  "Oh,  yes,  rather, 
absolutely!" 

"We're  all  proud  of  you,  Otie,  darling," 
proceeded  Mrs.  Peagrim.  "The  piece  is  a 
wonderful  success.  You  will  make  a 
fortune  out  of  it.  And  just  think.  Major 
Selby,  I  tried  my  best  to  argue  the  poor, 
dear  boy  out  of  putting  it  on.  I  thought 
it  was  so  rash  to  risk  his  money  in  a 
theatrical  venture.  But  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Peagrim  in  extenuation,  "I  had  only  seen 
the  piece  when  it  was  done  at  my  house  in 
Newport,  and,  of  course,  it  really  was 
rather  dreadful  nonsense  then!  I  might 
have  known  that  you  would  change  it  a 
great  deal  before  you  put  it  on  in  New 
York.  As  I  always  say,  plays  are  not 
written,  they  are  rewritten!  Why,  you 
have  improved  this  piece  a  hundred  per 
cent.,  Otie!  I  wouldn't  know  it  was  the 
same  play!" 

She  slapped  him  smartly  once  more 
with  her  fan,  ignorant  of  the  gashes  she 
was  inflicting.  Poor  Mr.  Pilkington  was 
suffering  twin  torments,  the  torture  of 
remorse  and  the  agonized  jealousy  of  the 
unsuccessful  artist.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough  to  have  to  sit  and  watch  a 
large  audience  rocking  in  its  seats  at  the 
slapstick  comedy  which  Wall/  Mason 
had  substituted  for  his  delicate  social 
satire;  but,  had  this  been  all,  at  least  he 
could  have  consoled  himself  with  the 
sordid  reflection  that  he,  as  owner  of  the 
piece,  was  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  it.  Now,  even  this  material  balm 
was  denied  him.  He  had  sold  out,  and  he 
was  feeling  like  the  man  who  parts  for  a 
song  with  shares  in  an  apparently  goldless 
gold  mine  only  to  read  in  the  papers  next 
morning  that  a  new  reef  has  been  located. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall.  Quite 
a  shower  was  falling  now  into  young  Mr. 
Pilkington's. 

"Of  course,"  went  on  Mrs.  Peagrim, 
"when  the  play  was  done  at  my  house  it 
was  acted  by  amateurs.  And  you  know 
what  amateurs  are!  The  cast  to-night  is 
perfectly  splendid.  I  do  think  that 
Scotchman  is  the  most  killing  creature! 
Don't  you  think  he  is  wonderful,  Mr. 
Rooke?" 

WE  MAY  say  what  we  will  against  the 
upper  strata  of  society,  but  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  breeding  tells.  Only 
by  falling  back  for  support  on  the  traditions 
of  his  class  and  the  solid  support  of  a  gentle 
upbringing  was  the  Last  of  the  Rookes 
able  to  crush  down  the  words  that  leaped 
to  his  lips  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 
politely  conventional  agreement.  If  Mr. 
Pilkington  was  feeling  like  a  too  impulsive 
seller  of  gold  mines,  Freddie's  emotions 
were  akin  to  those  of  the  Spartan  boy 
with  the  fox  under  his  vest.  Nothing  but 
Winchester  and  Magdalen  could  have 
produced  the  smile  which,  though  twisted 
and  confined  entirely  to  his  lips,  flashed 
onto  his  face  and  off  again  at  his  hostess's 
question. 

"Oh,  rather!    Priceless!" 

"Wasn't  that  part  an  Englishman  be- 
fore?" asked  Mrs.  Peagrim.  "I  thought 
so.  Well,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius  chang- 
ing it.  "This  Scotchman  is  too  funny 
for  words.     And  such  an  artist!" 

Freddie  rose  shakily.  One  can  stand 
just  so  much. 

"Think,"  he  mumbled,  "I'll  be  pushing 
along  and  smoking  a  cigarette." 

He  groped  his  way  to  the  door. 

"I'll  come  with  you,  Freddie,  my  boy," 
said  Uncle  Chris,  who  felt  an  imperative 
need  of  five  minutes'  respite  from  Mrs. 
Peagrim.  "Let's  get  out  into  the  air  for  a 
moment.    Uncommonly  warm  it  is  here." 

Freddie  assented.  Air  was  what  he  felt 
he  wanted  most. 

LEFT  alone  in  the  box  with  her  nephew, 
Mrs.  Peagrim  continued  for  some 
moments  in  the  same  vein,  innocently 
twisting  the  knife  in  the  open  wound. 
It  struck  her  from  time  to  time  that  darling 
Otie  was  perhaps  a  shade  unresponsive 
but  she  put  this  down  to  the  nervous 
strain  inseparable  from  a  first  night  of  a 
young  author's  first  play. 

"Why,"  she  concluded,  "you  will  make 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  out  of 
.this  piece.  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be 
another  Merry  Widow." 

"You  can't  tell  from  a  first-night 
audience,"  said  Mr.  Pilkin^on  somberly, 
giving  out  a  piece  of  theatrical  wisdom  he 
had  picked  up  at  rehearsals. 

"Oh,  but  you  can.  It's  so  easy  to 
distinguish  polite  applause  from  the  real 
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^T^HIS  is  a  book  of  Diamonds  and  Pearls — of  Gold  and 
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Purses— of  superb  Silverware — of  Gifts  for  Weddings, 
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Thirty-Two  Thousand  Miles 
of  Roofing 

The  true  quality  of  a  product  cannot  be  higher 
than  the  reputation  of  its  manufacturer.  When 
you  buy  roofing  for  factory,  farm,  or  dwelHng 
bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Bear  in  mind  also  the 
reputation  of  The  Standard  Paint  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  as  a  maker  of  ready-roofings. 

For  many  years  this  company  has  been  making  ready- 
roofings.  Year  by  year  the  confidence  placed  in  it  by  the 
distributors  and  consumers  of  is  products  has  increased. 
Year  by  year  the  sales  of  its  products  have  made  steady 
gains. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company's  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  now  equipped  to  produce  over 
thirty-two  thousand  miles  of  ready-roofing  annually — more 
than  enough  to  completely  encircle  the  globe.  Mere 
quantity  in  production  is  not  in  itself  proof  of  quality. 
But  when  you  consider  that  a  good  portion  of  this  thirty- 
two  thousand  miles  is  made  up  of  Ru-ber-oid,  the  highest 
grade  roofing  on  the  market,  these  figures  become  signi- 
ficant. You  can  ask  no  better  evidence  of  the  superior 
quality  of  Ru-ber-oid. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

OF  Canada,  limited 

62  Victoria  Square,  Montreal,  Que. 
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RU-BER-OiD 

ROOFING 


There  is  but  One  Ru-her-oid. 
Look  for  the  Man  on  the  Label. 


All  Biliousness,  Headache  and  Constipation  gone! 
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The  Shave 
of  a  Gentleman 

Smooth  -  Suave  -  Perfect 

AYLOR  Bros 

are  the  artistocrats  of  the  Razor  World. 
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If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 

us   direct. 

Priced    from    $2.50    to    $5.00. 

TAYLOR  BROS. 

Hamilton  Ontario 


thing.  No  doubt  many  of  the  people 
down  here  have  friends  in  the  company  or 
other  reasons  for  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
play,  but  look  how  the  circle  and  the 
gallery  were  enjoying  it!  You  can't  tell 
me  that  that  was  not  genuine.  They  love 
it.  How  hard,"  she  proceeded  com- 
miseratingly,  "you  must  have  worked, 
poor  boy,  during  the  tour  on  the  road  to 
improve  the  piece  so  much!  I  never  liked 
to  say  so  before,  but  even  you  must  agree 
with  me  now  that  that  original  version  of 
yours,  which  was  done  down  at  Newport 
was  the  most  terrible  nonsense!  And  how 
hard  the  company  must  have  worked,  too! 
Otie,"  cried  Mrs.  Peagrim,  aglow  with  the 
magic  of  a  brilliant  idea,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  you  must  really  do.  You  must  give 
a  supper  and  dance  to  the  whole  company 
on  the  stage  to-morrow  night  after  the 
performance." 

"What!"  cried  Otis  Pilkington,  startled 
out  of  his  lethargy  by  this  appalling  sug- 
gestion. Was  he,  the  man  who,  after 
planking  down  thirty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  sixty- 
eight  cents  for  "props"  and  "frames"  and 
"rehl,"  had  sold  out  for  a  paltry  ten  thou- 
sand, to  be  stil)  further  victimized? 

"They  do  deserve  it,  don't  they,  after 
working  so  hard?" 

"It's  impossible,"  said  Otis  Pilkington 
vehemently.     "Out  of  the  question." 

"But,  Otie  darling,  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Mason,  when  he  came  down  to  Newport 
to  see  the  piece  last  summer,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  management  nearly  always 
gives  a  supper  to  the  company,  especially 
if  they  have  had  a  lot  of  extra  rehearsing 
to  do." 

"Well,  let  Goble  give  them  a  supper  if  be 
wants  to." 

"But  you  know  that  Mr.  Goble,  though 
he  has  his  name  on  the  program  as  the 
manager,  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  own  your  piece,  don't  you?" 

FOR  a  moment  Mr.  Pilkington  felt  an 
impulse  to  reveal  all,  but  refrained. 
He  knew  his  aunt  Olive  too  well.  If  she 
found  out  that  he  had  parted  at  a  heavy 
loss  with  his  valuable  property,  her  whole 
attitude  toward  him  would  change — or, 
rather,  it  would  revert  to  her  normal 
attitude,  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
severe  nurse  to  a  weak-minded  child. 
Even  in  his  agony  there  had  been  a  cer- 
tain faint  consolation,  due  to  the  entirely 
unwonted  note  of  respect  in  the  voice 
with  which  she  had  addressed  him  since 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  He  shrank  from 
forfeiting  this  respect,  unentitled  though 
he  was  to  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said  in  his  precise  voice. 
"That,  of  course,  is  so." 

"Well,  then!"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim. 

"But  it  seems  so  unnecessary!  And 
think  what  it  would  cost." 

This  was  a  false  step.  Some  of  the 
reverence  left  Mrs.  Peagrim's  voice,  and 
she  spoke  a  little  coldly.  A  gay  and  gal- 
lant spender  herself,  she  had  often  had 
occasion  to  rebuke  a  tendency  to  over- 
parsimony  in  her  nephew. 

"We  must  not  be  mean,  Otie!"  she  said. 

Mr.  Pilkington  keenly  resented  her 
choice  of  pronouns.  "We"  indeed!  Who 
was  going  to  foot  the  bill?  Both  of  them, 
hand  in  hand,  or  he  alone,  the  chump, 
the  boob,  the  easy  mark  who  got  this  sort 
of  thing  wished  on  him.  "I  don't  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  stage  for  a 
supper  party,"  he  pleaded,  shifting  his 
ground.     "Goble  wouldn't  give  it  to  us." 

"As  if  Mr.  Goble  would  refuse  you 
anything  after  you  have  written  a  wonder- 
ful success  for  his  theatre!  And  isn't  he 
getting  his  share  of  the  profits?  Directly 
after  the  performance,  you  must  go  round 
and  ask  him.  Of  course  he  will  be  de- 
lighted to  give  you  the  stage.  I  will  be 
hostess,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim  radiantly. 
"And  now,  let  me  see,  whom  shall  we 
invite?" 

Mr.  Pilkington  stared  gloomily  at  the 
floor,  too  bowed  down  now  by  his  weight 
of  cares  to  resent  the  "we"  which  had 
plainly  come  to  stay.  He  was  trying  to 
estimate  the  size  of  the  gash  which  this 
preposterous  entertainment  would  cleave 
in  the  Pilkington  bank  roll.  He  doubted 
if  it  was  possible  to  go  through  with  it 
under  five  hundred  dollars;  and,  if,  as 
seemed  only  too  probable,  Mrs.  Peagrim 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  gave  herself 
her  head,  it  might  get  into  four  figures. 

"Major  Selby,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Peagrim  musingly,  with  a  cooing  note  in 
her  voice.  Long  since  had  that  polished 
man  of  affairs  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her.  "Of  cour.se  Major  Selby,  for 
one.    And  Mr.  Rooke.    Then  there  are 
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le  or  two  of  my  friends  who  would  be 
iirt  if  they  were  left  out.  How  about 
|lr.  Mason?     Isn't  he  a  friend  of  yours?" 

Mr.  Pilkington  snorted.  He  had  en- 
ured much  and  was  prepared  to  endure 

ore,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  squandering 

S  money  on  the  man  who  had  sneaked 
_)  behind  his  brain  child  with  a  hatchet 
nd  chopped  its  precious  person  into  little 
Jts. 

^J'He  is  not  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  said 
|ffly,     "and   I   do  not  wish   him  to   be 


W      ivited!" 


Having  attained  her  main  objective, 
Irs.  Peagrim  was  prepared  to  yield 
liior  points. 

"Very  well,  if  you  do  not  like  him,"  she 
aid.  "But  I  thought  he  was  quite  an 
tltimate  of  yours.  It  was  you  who  asked 
ne  to  invite  him  to  Newport  last  summer." 

"Much,"  ?aid  Mr.  Pilkington  coldly, 
has  happened  since  last  summer." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim 
igain.  "Then  we  will  not  include  Mr. 
\Jason.  Now,  directly  the  curtain  has 
'alien,  Otie  dear,  pop  right  round  and  find 
Mr.  Goble  and  tell  him  what  you  want." 

T  IS  not  only  twin  souls  in  this  world 
■  who  yearn  to  meet  each  other.  Between 
Otis  Pilkington  and  Mr.  Goble  there  was 
little  in  common,  yet  at  the  moment  when 
Otis  set  out  to  find  Mr.  Goble,  the  thing 
which  Mr.  Goble  desired  most  in  the  world 
was  an  interview  with  Otis. 

Since  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  manager 
had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  upheaval. 
Reverting  to  the  gold-mine  simile  again, 
Mr.  Goble  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
has  had  a  chance  of  purchasing  such  a 
mine  and  now,  learning  too  late  of  the 
discovery  of  the  reef,  is  feeling  the  truth 
of  the  poet's  dictum  that  of  all  sad  words 
of  tongue  or  pen  the  saddest  are  these: 
""It  might  have  been."  The  electric 
•success  of  the  "The  Rose  of  America" 
had  stunned  Mr.  Goble;  and,  realizing,  as 
Tie  did,  that  he  might  have  bought  Otis 
Pilkington's  share  dirt  cheap  at  almost  any 
point  of  the  preliminary  tour,  he  was 
Tiaving  a  bad  half  hour  with  himself.  The 
only  ray  in  the  darkness  which  brooded 
on  his  indomitable  soul  was  tie  thought 
that  it  might  still  be  possible,  by  getting 
hold  of  Mr.  Pilkington  before  the  notices 
appeared  and  shaking  his  head  sadly  and 
talking  about  the  misleading  hopes  which 
young  authors  so  often  draw  from  an  en- 
thusiastic first-night  reception  and  impress- 
ing upon  him  that  first-night  receptions 
do  not  deceive  your  expert  who  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  the  show  business  and  men- 
tioning gloomily  that  he  had  heard  a 
coupla  critics  roastin'  the  show  to  beat  the 
band.  .  .  by  doing  all  these  things  it 
might  still  be  possible  to  depress  Mr. 
Pilkington's  young  enthusiasm  and  in- 
duce him  to  sell  his  share  at  a  sacrifice 
price  to  a  great-hearted  friend  who  didn't 
think  the  thing  would  run  a  week,  but  was 
willing  to  buy  as  a  sporting  speculation, 
because  he  thought  Mr.  Pilkington  a  good 
kid  and  after  all  these  shows  that  flop  in 
New  York  sometimes  have  a  chance  on 
the  road. 

Such  were  the  meditations  of  Mr. 
Goble,  and  on  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain 
amid  unrestrained  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  audience,  he  had  dispatched  mes- 
sengers in  all  directions  with  instructions 
to  find  Mr.  Pilkington  and  conduct  him 
to  his  presence.  Meanwhile  he  waited 
impatiently  on  the  empty  stage. 

'T*HE  sudden  advent  of  Wally  Mason, 
•*-  who  appeared  at  this  moment,  upset 
Mr.  Goble  terribly.  Wally  was  a  factor 
in  the  situation  which  he  had  not  con- 
sidered. An  infernal,  tactless  fellow,  al- 
ways trying  to  make  mischief  and  upset 
honest  merchants,  Wally,  if  present  at  the 
interview  with  Otis  Pilkington,  would 
probably  try  to  act  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  blurt  out  some  untimely  truth  about 
the  prospects  of  the  piece.  Not  for  the  first 
Mme,  Mr.  Goble  wished  Wally  a  sudden 
Iroke  of  apoplexy. 

"Went  well,  eh?"  said  Wally  amiably. 
He  did  not  like  Mr.  Goble,  but  on  the 
first  night  of  a  successful  piece  per- 
onal  antipathies  may  be  sunk.  Such 
was  his  effervescent  good  humor  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  prepared  to  treat 
Mr.  Goble  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

"H'm!"  replied  Mr.  Goble  doubtfully, 
paving  the  way. 

"What  are  you  h'ming  about?"  de- 
man-ded  Wally,  astonished.  "The  thing's 
a  not." 

"You  never  know,"  responded  Mr. 
Goble  in  the  minor  key. 


Renovate\5ur  Upholstery 


EVER  and  again,  amid  the  current  talk  of  system,  comes  up  a  vision 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  housewife — practical  conveniences  in  the 
home,  the  same  as  a-  man  has  in  business.  For  housekeeping  is  the 
most  important  business  on  earth. 

fl  Pillows,  mattresses  and  upholstery  are  easily  and  completely  renovated 
by  the  Premier.     And  it  cleans  walls,  radiator  sections,  moulding,  inside, 
bookcases,  drawers,  etc.,  equally  well. 

fl  With  all  its  power,  and  it  has  three  times  that  of  the  heaviest  machine, 
the  Premier  weighs  less  than  12  pounds.  Yet,  light  and  simple  as  a  toy, 
it  does  a  giant's  work.  It  is  made  in  two  models — two  types,  one  with 
motor-driven  brush,  the  other  with  suction-driven  brush. 

For  Sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 


remimr 

ELECTRIC  CLEANER 


Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office     -     TORONTO 

Branch  Offices  :  Montreal,  Quebec,   Sherbrooke,   Halifax,   Sydney,  St.  John,  Ottawa^ 

Hamilton,  London,    Windsor,   Cobalt,   South  Porcupine,   Winnipeg,  Calgary, 

Edmonton,   Nelson,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 


British  Overcoats 

For  Canadian  Men 

In'IiviilTially    ciit   U)   pi-r- 
twmal  mcJi.siUf.-^  fnWii  I'liie 
\\  o  o  1       Clottw.         N  o 
Tvatly-iDailea.     No  "semi- 
rea<lies. "       Direct     from 
]<)(>m      t«      wearerR.      no 
nii'hllcmtn.  Al  quality  linint:.s  ^ni'l 
ftttili«^.     »)%    to  60%  iH'tt^r  vHliK- 
lliiui      >"jii      jifi      111      your      loralUy, 
Malle.l      'nre<i      fi»r      $32.        Suits 
equally    uoud    from    $35. 

Free  Patterns 

of  TTiKlilprrtfit'I.i  Soli<i  WoreUxl*. 
KnuIWi  an<l  So.»tch  Twewla, 
Hi  rif cs.  vie. .  and  cci lyriffttt  Ht-l T- 
nit  a-stirlnir  cJiarl,  maiUfi  frve  any- 
uiiere.      Cluth      hy      tlii'     yard      al«o 

RUI)pIlt^l. 

Cuaranteed Satitfaction.  Over- 
coatB  on  7  diiys'  approval.     Cash   re- 
fuml  if  suit  is  returned. 
GroTct   &   lindley,     Eiporl   Clothicra 
M  The  Lion,  Huddersftcld.  England 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "MM>^i-r"  1.-  ofie  of  tho  "Acme  l.ino"  Stapling  Marhlnea, 
la  strong  iiii'i  ilunitiU-  —  a  real  worker.  Jiwt  wliat  you  need  for 
all  kinds  ^f  HiajOinti  and  binding  of  legal  docnincrita,  poHcv 
Toviciieni,  iihuis.  foldcm.  etc,  Uaed  to  advantage  by  manu/ar- 
turers  and  lm]»nr(er(i  for  price  ticketing,  aamplea,  etc.  Thlit 
machine  will  efToct  a  aubstantlftl  aaTlng  In  any  modern  offlre. 
Try   one. 

Descriptive    ratalotroe    "A"    shows    the    "Midret** 

and    other    Acme    Stapling    Machines.        Yoa    may 

find    herr    just    what    you    have    been    lookinsr    for. 

Write  for   one   to-day. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co..  59  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng. 
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The  Wallham  Ladies'  Cm- 
vtrlihle  hratclct  Watch. 
Can  be  ivorn  in  many  dijj\r- 
rnt  ways  as  Fashion  may 
dictaU,  Priced  from  f^'^.oo 
upwards^ 


You  gain  in  Prestige  when 
you  own  a  Waltham 

To  be  well-dressed  induces  self-respect 
It  also  commands  the  respect  of  others. 
In  the  same  way  one's  prestige  is  increas- 
ed by  carrying  a  Waltham  Watch. 

The  name  "Waltham"  itself  possesses  the 
prestige  that  comes  fropi  being  tlie  world's 
standard  of  watch  value  for  more  than  sixty- 
five  years. 

And  this  name  is  more  thjn  a  mere  tradition. 
It  signifies  progress  as  well  as  long  establish- 
ment. 

Waltham  was  the  world's  first  factory  to 
produce  complete  watch  movements.  At 
Waltham  to-day  the  specially-designed  mech- 
anical equipment  and  the  large  staff  of  skill- 
ed watchmakers  combine  to  make  every 
Waltham  Watch  a  perfected  piece  of  mech- 
anism. 

Carry  a  Waltham  for  time-accuracy  and 
justifiable  pride  of  possession. 


Waltham  Grandfather 
Hall  Clocks,  Manltl  and 
Leather  (all  colors}  Desk 
Clocks  for  homes  of  refine- 
ment.   Ask  your  Jeweler. 


WALTHAM 

the    world's    watch    over.   t1a\e 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Limited 

montreal 

Makers  and  Distributors  of  Waltham  Products 
in  Canada 

Faetoriea :   Montreal,    Canada ;   Waltham,    TI.S.A. 
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At  the  Kiddies'  Party 

# 

It's  such  a  simple  matter  for  mother  to  serve  a 
little  repast  that  will  gladden  their  heart*— if 
she  has  a  stock  of  Pure  Gold  Jellies  on  hand. 
Sparkling,  delicious  jellies  in  a  wealth  of  rich 
fruit  flavors  that  delight  the  children.  Just  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  perfect  dainty  is  prepared. 

Better  have  your  grocer  send  over  a  selection  of  Pure 
Gold  Jelly  Powders.     Made  from  pure  calfsfoot  gelatine 
and  rich,  concentrated  fruit  juices.     Flavors  are  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  lemon,  orange,  red  currant, 
pineapple,  cherry  and  vanilla. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

JELLY  POWDER^ 

Pure  Gold  Mfg.  Co.  Limited    -    Toronto 


"Well!"  Wally  stared.  "I  don't  know 
what  more  you  want.  The  audience  sat 
up  on  its  bind  legs  and  squealed,  didn't 
they?" 

"I've  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Goble,  rais- 
ing his  voice  as  the  long  form  of  Mr. 
Pilkington  crossed  the  stage  toward 
them,  "that  the  critics  will  roast  it. 
If  you  ask  mc"  he  went  on  loudly,  'it's 
just  the  sort  of  show  the  critics  will  pan 
the  life  out  of.  I've  been  fifteen  years  in 
the.  .  .  " 

"Critics!"  cried  Wally.  "Well,  I've 
just  been  talking  to  Alexander  of  the 
Timef,  and  he  said  it  was  the  best  musical 
piece  he  had  ever  seen  and  that  all  the 
other  men  he  had  talked  to  thought  the 
same." 

Mr.  Goble  turned  a  distorted  face  to 
Mr.  Pilkington.  He  wished  that  Wally 
would  go.  But  Wally,  he  reflected  bit- 
terly, was  one  of  those  men  who  never 
go.  He  faced  Mr.  Pilkington  and  did 
the  best  he  could. 

"Of  course  it's  got  a  chance,"  iie  said 
moodily.  "Any  show  has  got  a  chancel 
But  I  don't  know.  .  .  I  don't  know.  .  ." 

Mr.  Pilkington  was  not  interested  in 
the  future  prospects  of  "The  Rose  of 
America."  He  had  a  favor  to  ask,  and 
he  wanted  to  ask  it,  have  it  refused  if 
possible,  and  get  away.  It  occurred  to 
him  that,  by  substituting  for  the  ask- 
ing of  a  favor  a  peremptory  demand, 
he  might  save  himself  a  thousand  dollars. 

"I  want  the  stage  after  the  perform- 
ance to-morrow  night  for  a  supper  to 
the  company,"  he  said  brusquely. 

He  was  shocked  to  find  Mr.  Goble  im- 
mediately complaisant. 

"Why  sure,"  said  Mr.  Goble  readily. 
"Go  as  far  as  you  like!"  He  took  Mr. 
Pilkington  by  the  elbow  and  drew  him 
upstage,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential undertone.  "And  now,  listen," 
he  said,  "I've  something  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about.  Between  you  and  I  and  the 
lamp-post,  I  don't  think  this  show  will 
last  a  month  in  New  York.  It  don't 
add  up  right!  There's  something  all 
wrong  aboutit." 

TV/TR.  PILKINGTON  assented  with  an 
^^^  emphasis  which  amazed  the  manager. 
"I  quite  agree  with  you!  If  you  had  kept 
it  the  way  it  was  originally.  ..." 

"Too  late  for  that!"  sighed  Mr.  Goble, 
realizing  that  bis  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 
He  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
Mr.  Pilkington  was  an  author.  "We  must 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job!  Now,  you're 
a  good  kid  and  I  wouldn't  like  you  to  go 
around  town  saying  that  I  had  let  you  in. 
It  isn't  business,  maybe,  but,  just  because 
I  don't  want  you  to  have  any  kick  com- 
ing, I'm  ready  to  buy  your  share  of  the 
thing  and  call  it  a  deal.  After  all,  it 
may  get  money  on  the  road.  It  aint 
likely,  but  there's  a  chance,  and  I'm 
willing  to  take  it.  Well,  listen,  I'm 
probably  robbing  myself,  but  I'll  give 
you  $15,000  if  you  want  to  sell." 

"I'll  make  you  a  better  offer  than 
that,"  said  Wally.  "Give  me  your  share 
of  the  show  for  three  dollars  in  cash 
and  I'll  throw  in  a  pair  oSsock  suspenders 
and  an  Ingersoll.     Is  it  a  go?" 

Mr.  Goble  regarded  him  balefully. 

"Who  told  you  to  butt  in?"  he  inquired 
sourly. 

"Conscience!"  replied  Wally.  "Old 
Henry  W.  Conscience!  I  refuse  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 
Why  don't  you  wait  till  he's  dead  before 
you  skin  him!"  He  turned  to  Mr.  Pil- 
kington. "Don't  you  be  a  fool!"  he  said 
earnestly.  "Can't  you  see  the  thing  is  the 
biggest  hit  in  years?  Do  you  think  Jesse 
James  here  would  be  offering  you  a  cent 
for  your  share  if  he  didn't  know  there  was  a 
fortune   in   it?     Do   you   imagine.  .  .  ?" 

"It  is  immaterial  to  me,"  interrupted 
Otis  Pilkington  loftily,  "what  Mr.  Goble 
offers.    I  have  already  sold  my  interest!" 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Goble. 

"When?"  cried  Wally. 

"I  sold  it  halfway  through  the  road 
tour,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington,  "to  a  law- 
yer, acting  on  behalf  of  a  client  whose 
name  I  did  not  learn." 

IN  THE  silence  which  followed  this  reve- 
lation, another  voice  spoke. 

"I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Goble,  if  I  may." 

It  was  Jill,  who  had  joined  the  group 
un  perceived. 

Mr.  Goble  glowered  at  Jill,  who  met 
his  gaze  composedly. 

"I'm  busy!"  snapped  Mr.  Goble.  "See 
me  to-morrow!" 

"I  would  prefer  to  see  you  now." 


Questions  forMen 


Is    shaving 
ance? 


nuis- 


Have  you  a  tough 
beard.'' 

Do  you  have  to  rub 
in  the  lather  with 
your  fingers.^ 

Is  your  present  shav- 
ing preparation  good 
only  with  hot  water.'' 

Does  it  inflame  your 
skin  .'* 

Answers  by  Mennen 

Mennen  Shaving  Cream  will 
offer  relief  in  all  the  above 
cases! 

—It  makes  shaving  as  near 
a  joy  as  it  can  be! 
— The    Mennen    lather   actu- 
ally    softens     the     toughest 
beard! 

—ft  requires  no  rubbing  in 
with   the  fingers! 
—It  works  equally  well  with 
hot,     cold,     hard      or      soft 
water! 

—It  leaves  your  face  smooth 

and  smart-free! 

Only   a   trial   will   prove    its 

superiority! 


AnJ  in  adJilion'to'Mennen  Shoe- 
ing Cream,  let  us  aho  recommend 
Mennen  "Talcum  for  Men" — (('5 
sl^in  color  and  doesn't  show. 


SHflUIMQ 


THE  MENNEN  CO. 

Factory:  Montreal 

Sales  Office: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &.Co. 

Umited 

Toronto 
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You  would  prefer!"  Mr.  Goble  waved 
a  hands  despairingly,  as  if  calling  on 
Bfcven  to  witness  the  persecution  of  a 
iX>d  man. 


Jill  exhibited  a  piece  of  paper  stamped 
with  the  letter  heading  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

To  be  Continued 


-^ 


People,  Personalities  and  Pecularities 
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.ves.  A  railway  was  needed  through  part 
the  Sahara  desert,  but  there  was  no 
allast.  "Lots  of  it,"  said  the  General, 
and  all  of  it  in  sight."  But  they  looked 
vain,  until  he  pointed  to  the  Pyramids) 
nd  said:  "Why,  there's  enough  ballast 
here  for  all  the  mileage  we  need."  This 
pparent  desecration  of  ancient  landmarks 
tterly  kerflummoxed  the_whole  British 
Var  Office  stafiF. 

The  Tale  of  A  Cane 

F  YOU  knew  William  Williams,  who 
■  kept  hotel  at  Deloraine,  Manitoba, 
rou  knew  a  jolly  good  fellow.  I  met  him 
me  day  in  Winnipeg,  sporting  a  valuable 
old-handled  cane.  When  I  congratu- 
atedhim  upon  the  happy  possession  of 
uch  a  precious  adjunct  to  his  personal 
iffects,  he  rather  hazily  remarked  that  it 
was  a  fine  one,  but  he'd  be  hanged  if  he 
inew  where  he  got  it.  So  I  said,  "Don't 
rou  remember?"  William  shook  his  head 
legatively.  With  a  happy  inspiration 
hat  comes  to  a  fellow  once  in  a  while  I 
eproaehfully  asked  him:  "Why,  Bill,  old 
)oy,  don't  you  remember  last  night  at 
3arry  Sloan's  restaurant?" 

William  feebly  acknowledged  a  very 
aint  remembrance  of  the  imaginary 
gathering. 

"You  should  remember  it,  Bill,  for  when 
the  boys  gave  you  the  cane,  you  made 
the  speech  of  your  life." 

William  went  wonderingly  away,   and 

went  down  to  the  Times  office,  and  wrote 
a  paragraph  recounting  the  alleged  presen- 
tation, which  convinced  William  when  he 
read  it  that  it  had  actually  taken  place. 
For  a  couple  of  years  he  remained  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts,  and 
then  some  busybody  had  the  temerity 
to  disillusion  him.  Then  William  came 
hot  foot  after  me,  but  I  persuaded  him 
that  his  informant  was  not  only  a  horse 
thief,  who  was  really  a  murderer  in  his 
heart,  but  also  was  a  weak-minded  teller 
of  fibs.  Whereat  both  William  and  I 
were  happy  again. 


Donald     McEwan     and     the     Waiter 

A  GREAT  many  people  throughout 
Canada  will  remember  with  kindly 
thoughts  Mr.  Donald  McEwan,  who 
represented  the  well-known  clothing  house 
of  Shorey  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  in  the  West. 
He  used  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
Vancouver  at  the  C.P.R.  hotel,  where  he 
had  a  favorite  waiter  in  Mike — Mike,  the 
ready  witted  Irishman.  One  day  we 
were  lunching  together,  and  it  happened 
that  one  waiter  bringing  in  a  loaded  tray 
for  one  of  the  guests  collided  with  another 
waiter  returning  to  the  kitchen  with  a 
tray  full  of  empty  dishes.  There  was  a 
grand  crash  and  a  big  smash.  "Say, 
Mike,  who  got  the  worst  of  that?"  laugh- 
ingly asked  Donald  of  Michael.  Quicker 
than  a  flash  came  back:  "The  C.P.R.,  sor." 

Another  time  my  good  friend  was  trying 
to  get  a  hurried  lunch  in  order  to  catch  a 
train.  He  gave  Michael  his  full  order, 
which  included  ox-tail  soup.  The  order 
was  promptly  filled,  but  Michael  had  for- 
gotten the  soup.  "Where's  the  ox-tail?" 
demanded  Mr.  McEwan.  "Shure,"  re- 
torted Mike,  "It's  where  it  ought  to  be — 
behind,  sor." 

Mistaken  identity  frequently  leads  to 
curious  outcomes.  For  instance,  John 
Macbeth,  a  popular  young  lawyer,  who 
was  born  in  Kildonan,  and  his  brother 
Roddy,  now  a  favorite  Presbyterian  preach 
er  in  Vancouver,  didn't  look  alike  as  much 
as  two  peas,  but  there  was  the  usual 
family  resemblance.  At  this  particular 
time  the  Reverend  Roddy  was  preaching 
in  Springfield,  not  far  from  Winnipeg. 
One  day,  as  I  was  talking  to  John,  one  of 
the  Mathesons  of  Kildonan,  but  then  a 
farmer  in  Springfield,  joined  us,  and  began 
to  tell  John  how  much  he  enjoyed  his 
sermons.  "They're  grand,  and  I  feel 
uplifted  by  them.  Oh,  boy,  you're  the 
best  preacher  I  ever  heard,  and  I  don't 
want  any  better  one,  me  boy  whatefer." 
"But,"  replied  John,  "I'm  not  Roddy; 
I'm  John."  "The  hell  you  are.  Come  on 
John,  an'  let's  have  a  drink."  And  nat- 
urally— 


The  Pig  in  the  Parlor 
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more.  We  go  furdher  ner  that,  Oona. 
The  first  Magill  I  know  about  kem  over 
from  Holland  wid  William  of  Orange, 
him  that  killed  the  Gaelic  academies. 
Robin  Magill  the  name  was  on  him,  an' 
that  ould  Dutch  sardine  was  the  fadher  of 
us  all." 

THERE  was  a  very  dismal  sound  from 
the  hall-door  where  little  Honor  hung 
on  a  .sleepy  foot  preparatory  to  departure 
up-stairs,  a  long  dismal  sound  as  she  dis- 
appeared. Her  mother,  concerned  at  the 
devastated  little  face  glimpsed  as  Honor 
vanished,  and  still  unwontedly  tender 
from  the  sweetness  of  John's  kisses  on  her 
rebellious  mouth,  followed  quickly  with  a 
lamp  and  comfort,  while  John  explained  to 
Teig  the  havoc  he  had  wrought. 

"I  won't  be  Dutch"  screamed  Honor. 
"I'll  not  be  Dutch  like  that  wicked 
Willie  Bligh." 

"'Tis  not  of  that  he  is,"  argued  Mary 
Kate.  "Tis  Dutch,  the  man  is  Dutch. 
She  does  not  be  his  own  mother.  They 
won't  be  knowin'  what  he  is." 

"He  is  Dutch,  he  is  Dutch,"  wailed 
Honor.  "The  Dutch  boy—'  isn't  that 
Ahat  they  call  him  at  school?  I'm  Irish. 
I  will  be  Irish,  I  won't  have  Robin  from 
Holland  for  a  family  tree.  I'll  never  hold 
up  my  head  again." 

"Arrah,  listen  then!"  Mary  Kate  laid 
the  firm  hand  of  authority  on  the  kickling 
little  l)ody  for  whom  the  high  strains  and 
varied  emotions  and  unusual  excitements 
of  the  day  had  been  too  much.  Hysteria 
was  mounting  in  the  red-haired  little 
temperament,  but  Honor  quieted  a  bit 
under  the  barometric  indications  of  the 
pre.s8ing  hand. 

"Are  ye  listenin'?  Y'ar  not  Dutch, 
I'm  tellin'  yee.  I  haven't  much  learnin', 
for  I  walked  bare-fut  three  mile  to  school 
every  day  I  went,  and  ped  my  penny  a  week 


or  carried  my  turf  for  the  fire.  Paddy 
M'Kye  was  the  drowsy  old  masther  an' 
I  mind  little  o'  what  he  taught  us,  but  this 
I  remember.  An  bysther,  desthroyed 
wid  a  grain  o'  sand  in  his  inside,  turns  it 
grad'lly  into  a  pairl  and  eases  the  trouble. 
An'  in  Ireland  there  was  comin'  ever 
foreign  people,  as  ye  heard  yer  uncle  an' 
yer  father  talkin'  about  to-night.  There 
kem  white  strangers,  Swedes  and  Norse- 
men that  drowned  the  beautiful  Irish 
books,  and  black  foreigners,  the  Danes, 
and  Norman-French  from  England  and  the 
foUyers  o'  Cromwell  an'  these  yella  Johns 
o'  William  of  Orange,  and  every  mother's 
son  of  them.  Quality  most  of  all,  took  on 
Irish  names  and  Irish  speech  and  Irish 
ways  and  became  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  theirselves,  like  the  sand  in  the 
oysther  became  a  pairl.     Who's  there?" 

Appeared  Uncle  Teig,  penitent  at  having 
caused  to  culminate  in  tragedy  for  Honor 
the  drama  of  the  day. 

"I'm  a  blockhead,"  he  whispered  to 
Mary  Kate,  "an'  I'm  heart-sorry  for  what 
I  tould.  I'll  be  giving  her  this  and  then 
I'll  be  legging  it  away  home." 

Honor,  cogitating  the  miracle  and  the 
balm  of  the  Irish  and  the  oyster,  took  a 
knuckle  out  of  one  eye  and  regarded  him 
defeasively.  She  could  bear  no  more. 
Heavy-shouldered  old  Uncle  Teig  tip- 
toe awkwardly  to  the  child's  bed  and 
looked  down  at  her  as  she  squirmed  out  of 
her  tight  little  "shimmy." 

"Y'ar  a  clean-made  little  gerrl,"  he 
admired.  "Be  dom  to  Willie  Bligh  and 
his  goin's-on!     Hold  out  yer  hand." 

"Is  it  mine,  mine  to  keep?" 

"It's  yours,  every  rap." 

"Oh,  Mother,"  crowed  Honor  with 
delight,  "Oh,  Mother!"  and  held  up  a  little 
carven  bog-oak  pig  with  a  gold  ring  in  his 
back  for  a  chain  to  slip  through. 
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All  Out-Doors 
Invites  your 

KODAK 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 


CANADA'S     LEADING     HOTEL 

W(st  2l2Sinbgor 

Dominion  Square,  Montreal 

European  Plan  Exclusively,  Headquarters  for  Conventioni,  CentrtBy  Located. 
Service  Unsurpassed,  Rates  on  Application. 

John  Davidson,  Manager 

Cable  Addreu:  "Windreal,"  Montreal 
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consider  how  much  depends  upon  them 


Up( 


Safety,  property  and  life  depend 
upon  the  brakes  of  any  automobile. 
Thus,  the  careful  motorist  is  par- 
ticular about  his  brake  lining.  He 
takes  no  chances.  He  avoids  ordin- 
ary lining  and  passes  up  unknown 
brands.  He  buys  lining  that  he 
knows  will  meet  any  emergency. 


Raybestos  is  the  original  asbestos 
brake  lining.  It  is  especially  treat- 
ed to  withstand  WEAR.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  WEAR  one  year. 
Complete  control  in  traffic  or  on 
the  hills  follows  when  your  brakes 
are  equipped  with  Raybestos. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Look  for  the 
Silver  Edge. 


Canadian  Made  for  Canadian    Trade 


THE  CANADIAN  RAYBESTOS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Peterborough  Ontario 


YOU    HAVE   A   BEAUTIFUL   FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 

IN  THIS  DAT  AND  AGE  attention  to  your  appear- 
ance Is  an  absolute  necessity  If  you  expect  to  make 
the  most  out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish 
to  appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your  own  self- 
satisfaction,  which  Is  alone  well  worth  your  efforts 
but  you  will  find  the  world  In  general  judging  you 
greatly.  If  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  therefore  It 
pays  to  "look  your  best"  at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
Write  Mai/ for  fret  ioo^W,  whlc/i  tells  you  how  to 
M.TRILETY,  Face  Specialist  1 


AFTER 

to  see  you  looking  otherwise;  it  will  injure  your  wel- 
fare I  Upon  the  Impression  you  constantly  make  rests 
the  failure  or  success  of  your  life.  Which  is  to  be 
your  ultimate  destiny?  My  new  Noae-Shaper, 
"Trades"  (Model  24)  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses 
without  operation,  quickly,  safely  and  permanently. 
Is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with  one's  daily 
occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 
correcl  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  rtot  satisfactory 

404  AckerfTian  BIdg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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Darkens  Eyebrows 
and  Lashes 

It  makes  them  appear 
much  longer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are — 
easily  applied  and  per- 
fectly harmless. 

a  pure  harmless  cream,  ap- 
plied nightly  aids  Nature  in  a 
marvelous  way  in  nourishiiiK 
and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes. 
Dork,  luxuriant  eyelashes  and  woll  formed 
eyebrowH.how  wonderfully  they  bririK  out  the  deep  sou  If  ulex- 
1  pre«aionofeyea,addin(f  great  charm  and  bt'uiity  to  any  face 
These  fsmou-i  Maj  bell  Beauty  Aids  are  used  and  rcoom- 
mended  by  Stnra  of  the  etiige  and  screen  and  beautiful 
women  pv,ry  where.     Why  not  you  7 

"LASH-BROW-INE"  prlc*  SOc.  "MAYBELLINE"  pric*  75e. 
AT  YOUR  IJEALER'.S  or  direct  from  us  I-,  avi.d  dinaiipoi fit- 
ment with  imilationa  always  look  for"Tf  IE  M  A  YHELLt.IKL" 
same  »b  above,  on  every  hox  of  both  preparations.  We  guar- 
antee you  will  b«  delirhted  or  refund  price.  Tear  out  tbid  ad 
risht  nuw  ao  that  you  will  not  forset  the  correct  names. 

MAYBEIX  LABORATORIES 

1,   4303-41  Gr.nd  Boul.vsrd  CHICAGO,  ILUNOiS 
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"Honor's  much    beholden   to  yee,     I'm 
ijre  .Teigeen,"  thanked  Mary^Kate. 

"T'ould  mother,  seventy-eight  God  save 
her,  sent  it  out  be  Felix  O'Heyne  that  time 
wid  me  blackthorn  stick  an'  John's  gorse, 
an'  it  goes  to  just  as  sta'nch  a  little  Irish 
gerrl  as  ever  t'ould  mother  was."  Teig 
blew  a  loud  nose. 

"Mother,"  piped  Honor,  as  she  slipped 
a  tousled  red-curled  head  through  the 
neck  of  the  waiting  night-gown  and  turned 
up  to  Uncle  Teig  a  face  full  of  whim, 
"Mother,  isn't  Uncle  Teig  even  a  little 
bit  Dutch  either?" 

"Him  Dutch,  is  it?"  laughed  Mary  Kate, 
pushing  Uncle  Teig  out  of  the  room  ahead 
of  her  and  laying  Honor's  last  Dutch 
ghost.  "Him  Dutch?  The  first  bit  o» 
bread-and-butther  yer  Uncle  Teig  ever  ate 
was  a  petaty." 


From  Dominie  to  J 
Dominance         I 
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appointed  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
for  Alberta  and  continued  in  this  position 
during  the  first  12  years  of  Alberta's 
existence  as  a  province  and  th^n  resigned 
to  become  Bursar  of  the  University  (4j 
Alberta.  ji 

In  commenting  on  this  experience  Mr. 
MacKenzie  has  this  to  say: 

"The  teaching  profession  is  neither  so 
spectacular  nor  so  remunerative  as  many 
other  occupations  but  none  are  more 
important  and  few  afford  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  gratitude  and  loyalty 
of  others.  At  the  same  time,  while  the 
young  teacher's  self-reliance  is  being 
strengthened  and  his  sympathies  broad- 
ened he  is  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  an 
automaton  if  he  fails  to  cultivate  and 
maintain  his  interest  in  affairs  outside  of 
his  school.  Very  prominently  among  our 
leaders  in  thought  and  action  will  be  found 
men  who,  while  doing  efficient  and  effec- 
tive work  in  their  schoolrooms,  almost 
unconsciously  prepared  themselves  for 
leadership  in  other  and  wider  fields  of 
activity." 

Even  that  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
names  that  naturally  suggest  themselves. 
There  is  the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ontario 
Government,  who  taught  for  some  time  at 
the  Ontario  Agriculture  College,  and  the 
Hon.  Peter  Smith,  a  fellow  minister. 
Adam  Shortt,  Commissioner  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  Canada,  an  economist  and 
author  of  note,  gained  his  measure  of  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  field.  He  was  an 
assistant  professor  at  26  years  of  age,  and 
from  there  climbed  up  the  various  grades 
till  he  became  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Queen's  University,  a  position 
which  he  left  to  take  service  under  the 
Government. 

Then  there  is  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Smith,  mem- 
ber of  the  Alberta  Government,  and 
president  of  the  Camrose  Publishing  Com- 
pany. He  taught  school  in  Middlesex 
county  and  Toronto,  before  he  went  West 
in  '91  to  enter  newspaper  work  and  politics. 
Oliver  Hezzlewood,  who  recently  retired 
from  the  McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, was  another  pioneer  teacher.  He 
was  both  school  teacher  and  business  man 
in  fact.  He  taught  school  in  Oshawa 
during  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  would 
go  down  to  the  McLaughlin  Carriage 
factory,  as  it  was  then,  do  the  book- 
keeping, and  crate  the  buggies  for  the 
week's  shipment.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Hezzlewood  was  one  of  those  who  urged 
upon  R.  S.  McLaughlin  that  they  should 
take  up  the  business  of  making  automo- 
biles, which  in  those  days  was  considered 
one   of   the   milder   forms   of   insanity. 

D.  J.  McKinnon,  president  of  the 
Pease  Foundry  Company,  was  a  school 
teacher  at  16  years  of  age  and  a  school 
inspector  for  Peel  County  for  twenty 
years. 

And  so  one  might  go  on.  The  list  is 
endless,  men  who  have  achieved,  have 
won  some  measure  of  dominance  in  their 
respective  spheres.  Whether  this  early 
training  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  notf 
remains  to  be  proven,  and  it  is  a  thing  not 
easy  to  prove.  Still  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  habit  of  thoroughness, 
the  patience  and  perseverance  that  Judge 
Riddell  sees  as  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  teacher,  have  had  their  bearing  on 
the  later  development  of  the  men  whai 
have  stepped  out  from  the  teaching  pro-j 
fession  into  other  walks  of  life. 
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The  Skipper's  Business  Affair 
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.  "all  my  dollars  have  been  gathered  in, 
i  by  the  other  fellers,  so  I'm  not  contribut- 
ing.    What's  the  idea?" 

"The  idea  is  this.  Benoy  has  got  you 
I  tied  up.  Pretty  soon  you're  going  to  be 
his,  body  and  soul,  unless  he  is  treated  to  a 
dose  of  his  own  methods.  Your  store 
looks  like  fifteen  cents  compared  with  that 
new  place  of  his  opposite.  And  he  knows 
everybody.  I  can  see  what  his  game  is. 
Now,  opportunities  to  make  money  don't 
pop  up  every  day,  and  you'll  be  doing  me 
a  real  kindness  if  you'll  let  me  come  in  on 
this." 

The  skipper  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
scraggy  beard.  He  felt  uneasy  enough  al- 
ready without  further  complications  being 
introduced.  "I  don't  want,"  he  said  a 
little  helplessly,  "to  get  into  any  worse 
mess." 

"I'll  fix  it  so  that  you  can't,"  replied  Mr. 
Massingham.  "All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
work  with  me.  You  work  against  me  and 
I  shan't  make  a  nickel.  Stand  by  me  and 
we'll  put  Benoy  where  he  belongs.  I  have 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars  that  I  can 
throw  into  this  affair,  and  what  is  still 
more,  I  have  credit.  There  are  men  in 
New  York  City  who  are  willing  to  stand 
back  of  me  when  I  get  an  idea.  I'll 
make  you  a  fair  offer — I'll  go  fifty-fifty 
with  you  on  what  I  clean  up,  and  you  don't 
risk  a  penny. 

The  old  sailor's  eyes  shone  as  he  listened. 
He  certainly  had  been  very  badly  treated; 
and  to  get  a  little  of  his  own  back  would  be 
a.  joy.  "The  personality  of  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Massingham  had  been  known  to 
carry  conviction  with  it  in  places  much 
more  sophisticated  than  this  little  island 
in  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Billings 
could  not  see  a  flaw  in  the  arrangement  from 
a  purely  business  point  of  view. 

"Dog-gone  me,"  he  muttered  to  the 
silent  stars,  as  the  schooner  bowled  away 
from  Sanpoi  that  night,  "I  do  b'lieve  my 
luck's  turned  at  last.  Things  was  looking 
mighty  queer,  one  way  and  another.  I 
can't  lose  anything,  and  that  feller  Mas- 
singham thinks  it's  the  chance  of  his  life- 


time. Bright  chap,  that.  Glad  to_  be 
able  to  give  him  a  chance.  Didn't  I " 
know  he  had  his  head  screwed  on  right. 
Nice  feller,  too.  .  .  Don't  know  but 
what.  .  .but  what.  .  .  if  this  turns  out  all 
right.  .  ,  'Course  my  old  dad  before  me  al- 
ways said  partnerships  were  no  good.  .  '. 
But  Massingham  is  a  bright  chap.  And 
when  you've  tried  a  man.  .  .  "  Then  he 
hummed  a  little  chanty. 

THERE  was  a  cable  running  from  Hol- 
wana  to  San  Juan.  While  Captain 
Billings  was  still  humming  his  chanty  the 
cable  operator  at  San  Juan  was  called'  up 
by  Sanpoi  operator  and  received  a  message 
for  transmission  to  New  York.  He  al- 
most became  interested  in  what  he  punch- 
ed out  because  it  was  rather  unusual. 

"Cable  hundred  thousand  dollars 
dynamite  to  P.  Massingham,  Dolforgan 
Hotel,  Sanpoi,  Holwana.  Bank  West 
Indies  Trust  Company,  Sanpoi.  Ship 
by  next  passenger  steamer  one  complete 
portable  store,  frontage  at  least  sixty 
feet.  Cable  exact  dimensions.  Also 
ship  skilled  workmen  to  erect  same  and 
complete  fittings  dynamite.  Ship  on 
same  steamer  two  hundred  tons  mixed 
canned  goods  ditto  dry  goods,  ditto 
hardware,  also  one  expert  manager  to 
run  store  and  three  live  clerks.  Pick 
me  out  winners  dynamite.  Also  two 
thousand  cigars  dynamite.  Tell  John 
B.  Straker  you  are  to  receive  shipments 
in  New  York  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
oranges,  lemons,  mahogany,  Straker  to 
handle  same  on  commission  basis. 
Also  ship  me  one  expert  buyer  of  such 
goods.  Leave  all  details  to  you. 
Muriel." 

"Gosh!"  mused  the  cable  operator. 
"Little  Muriel  sure  is  going  into  business 
in  a  hurry,  and  if  "dynamite"  isn't  some 
sort  of  code  word,  there'll  be  enough  to 
blow  all  Holwana  to  China." 

The  genius  Judson  frowned  when  he 
read  the  cable.  The  word  "dynamite," 
coming  in  any  message  from  Mr.  Theo- 


"Of  coorM,  you  will,"  replied  Mr.  Msuincham. 


(lOod  afternft»n. 


The  small  illustration  shows  how  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  locks 
when  fitted  to  a  radiator.  The  trap  is  permanently  adjusted  at 
the  jaelory — nteer  needs  attention. 


If  you  could  get  a  tea  kettle  big  enough 

Get  out  of  your  head  the  wrong  idea  that  a  fierce  fire  and 
five  or  six  pounds  steam  pressure  is  necessary  for  heating 
comfort.  A  teakettle  large  enough  would  heat  your  house, 
apartment,  office,  store  or  factory,  if  the  piping  and  radiators 
were  correctly  installed,  and  if  each  radiator  were  equipped 
with  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap. 

Both  these  IFS  are  easily  possible.  We  prove  this  every 
day — and  want  you  to  be  skeptical  enough  to  ask  for  proof 
right  now.  The  Woolworth  Building  engineers  asked,  learned 
why,  and  then  specified  Dunham  Radiator  Traps.  So  have 
many,  many  others  in  buildings  large  and  small. 


HEATING    SERVICE 


The  service  is  as  different  as  the  Dunham  Trap  itself— 
the  one  outstanding  invention  in  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
low-pressure  steam  heating.  Dunham  Service  co-operates 
closely  with  the  architect,  contractor,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing engineer— and  in  small  towns,  with  the  local  Dunham 
Service  Station.  Supervision  when  the  system  is  installed, 
and  inspections  later,  when  requested,  make  Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service  of  unusual  value. 

Be  skeptical— but  be  fair.  Give  us  an  opportunity  now 
to  explain  in  detail.  Just  tell  us  the  kind  of  building  in 
which  you  want  steam  heat  at  teakettle  pressure.  Illustrated 
technical  bulletins  are  available  for  all  who  need  them. 

Made  in  Canada 

C    A    DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Limited,   Toronto,  Canada 

Halifax "  Vancouver  Winnipeg  Ottawa  Montreal  Calgary 

London  :  64  Regent  Hoiwc.  Regent  Street.  W.I. 


NEW    LIFE    FOR 

OLDHEATING 

SYSTEMS 

Existing  steam 
heating  systems  in 
any  ki"^  <•/  a  build- 
ing can  he  easily 
"Dunhamized. " 
NOW  is  the  limt  to 
bate  this  important 
Work  done. 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off  1 
No  Pain  at  All 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
"Freezone"  upon  that  bother- 
some corn,  instantly  it  stops 
hurting;  then  shortly  you  lift 
that  sore,  touchy  corn  right 
off,  root  and  all,  without  the 
slightest  pain  or  soreness. 

End  Any  Corn— Anywhere  ! 

Tiny  bottles  of  "FREEZONh" 
cost  but  fi'W  cents— drug  stores 
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COOKS! 

You  will  immensely 
improve  the  tastiness  of 
dishes  and  add  tremend- 
ously to  their  nourishing 
value  if  you  use  plenty  of 

BOVRIL 


for  your  own 
health's  sake 


the  one  remedy  you  may 
take  and  feel  safe — safe  that 
the  good  expected  or  promised  will 
be  accomplished— safe  that  it  will  suit  you. 
Beecham's  Pills  meet  the  universal  need  for  a  safe  and 
speedy  medicine  to  relieve  the  headaches,  low  spirits, 
restless  nights,  bad  dreams,  bitter  taste,  men- 
tal   dullness,   muscular   fatigue 
caused  by  indigestion. 


Beecham's 
Pills  have  proved  be- 
yond cavil  or  doubt  their  beneficent 
power  to  correct  defective  or  irregular  action  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels.  The  very  first 
dose  will  make  you  feel  better  and  with  judicious  use 
as  occasion  requires  there  will  come  to  you  a  buoyant 
feeling  of  health  and  strength.  In  body,  brain,  blood 
and  nerves  a  trial  will  show  you  what  a  splen- 
did change  for  the  better  Beech- 
am's Pills  can  make. 


'The  Largest  Sale  ot 

Any  Medicine  in 

the  World" 


Sold  ereiywhere  in  Canada.      In  bozei  25c  and  50c. 


philus  Massingham,  had  a  very  definite 
and  exact  meaning.  It  signified  that  the 
instructions  accompanying  it  were  to  be 
carried  out  imperatively,  to  the  letter, 
expense  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  Jud- 
son  spent  an  exhausting  three  hours  with 
two  telephones,  meanwhile  ignoring  six 
appointments  with  men  who  were  waiting 
his  pleasure  in  the  outer  office;  and  then 
he  sat  bacl<,  not  knowing  whether  to  feel 
relieved  or  worried;  because  great  motor 
trucks  were  already  speeding  to  pick  up 
sections  of  the  much  wanted  store,  but 
Judson  was  wondering  exactly  how  far 
nervous  strain  affected  the  intellect  of  a 
man  like  Theophilus  Massingham. 

WITHIN  the  last  two  or  three  years 
houses  and  bungalows  had  begun  to 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  beautiful 
Sanpoi.  The  place  was  beginning  to  take 
definite  shape.  Anyone  with  half  an  eye 
could  see  that  the  spot  where  Benoy's  old 
store  and  his  new  one  stood  was  to  be  the 
ultimate  business  centre  of  the  town. 
There  were  four  corners  there.  One  of 
those  not  already  occupied  was  for  sale  as 
a  desirable  building  plot.  A  drug  store 
was  to  be  erected  on  the  other  corner. 
The  foundations  had  already  been  laid, 
but  there  had  come  a  financial  hiatus 
which  temporarily  held  up  the  erection  of 
the  premises.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Massing- 
ham received  his  first  cable  from  the  genius 
Judson  he  found  that  by  employing  ten 
men  for  two  days  he  could  adapt  the  foun- 
dations to  the  coming  store,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  was  suffering  from  financial 
hiatus  was  distinctly  relieved  to  transfer 
his  interests  to  Mr.  Massingham.  Travel- 
ling via  San  Juan,  whence  they  were  re- 
shipped,  the  store  and  other  impedimenta 
took  just  eight  days  to  reach  Sanpoi. 
The  genius  Judson  had  lived  up  to  his 
reputation  in  picking  the  crew  of  skilled 
workmen  asked  for  "to  erect  same,"  and 
after  Mr.  Massingham  had  made  them  an 
interesting  offer,  they  acted  as  though  a 
cyclone  had  struck  them.  The  building 
was  twice  the  size  of  that  recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Benoy,  but  within  forty-eight  hours 
it  was  complete.  Mr.  Benoy  stood  before 
it  three  times  during  the  process,  and 
gasped  each  time.  When  the  last  nail  was 
hammered  home  he  came  again  to  gasp, 
but  choked  instead.  The  shingles  were 
not  all  on  before  mahogany  counters, 
shelves,  partitions  and  other  ornate  fittings 
began  to  unfold  themselves.  The  "live 
clerks"  who  were  to  act  as  salesmen  hurled 
themselves  at  countless  packing  cases, 
and  early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  Mr.  Benoy  choked  again  when  he 
realized  that  the  competition  he  had  spoken 
of  so  lightly  was  threatened  no  longer  but 
was  already  in  being  and  rushing  along 
like  a  run-away  express  train,  for  every- 
thing offered  for  sale  in  the  mushroom  store, 
from  canned  lobster  to  shirt  waists,  was 
marked  down  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than 
Mr.  Benoy  had  hitherto  charged.  Mr. 
Benoy's  commercial  soul  revolted  at  this, 
for  it  brought  the  figure  almost  down  to 
cost  price. 

The  good  housewives  of  Sanpoi  were 
swift  to  take  advantage  of  the  flowing  tide, 
whereupon  Mr.  Benoy,  with  a  curious 
contraction  of  the  thorax,  tobogganed  his 
own  charges,  only  to  find  this  was  promptly 
met  by  a  cut  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
of  another  ten  per  cent. 

"Oh  well,"  said  Mr.  Benoy,  to  his  almost 
empty  cash  register,  "they  can't  keep  that 
up  long.  I'll  go  five  per  cent,  better,  and 
freeze  them  out  now."  So  his  prices 
dropped  to  sixty-five  below  normal,  and 
he  was  mortified  to  find  that  the  opposi- 
tion slumped  five  points  below  his  figures. 
He  was  not  overburdened  with  capital, 
but  a  bright  idea'  brought  a  cunning  smile 
to  his  face.  Never  had  such  a  good  chance 
for  investment  presented  itself.  He  could 
buy  from  his  rival  at  fifteen  per  cent,  less 
than  he  could  buy  elsewhere.  So  he 
bought,  at  first  by  subterfuge,  and  later, 
finding  there  was  no  objection,  openly. 
Within  two  weeks  he  had  laid  out  all  of 
nine  thousand  dollars  before  he  realized 
that  it  was  merely  putting  money  into  a 
bottomless  pit,  for  the  supply  of  goods  at 
his  rival's  store  was  now  inexhaustible, 
whereas  his  own  funds  were  exhausted. 

But  a  worse  shock  came  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  planters  of  Holwana,  and 
the  planters  of  all  the  other  islands  within 
trading  distance  of  Holwana,  were  not 
falling  into  his  net  for  the  sale  of  their 
produce  as  had  always  been  the  case.  In 
fact,  they  had  no  produce  to  sell.  The 
same  inexhaustible  funds  which  had  pro- 
vided Mr.  Benoy  with  hardware  and  can- 
ned goods  at  fifteen  per  cent,  below  the 


The 

Dulcitone 

The  Light  Weight    Piano 
That  Never  Needs  Tuning 

THE  Dulcitone  has  a  delight- 
ful harp-like  tone,  with 
keys  and  touch  as  in  a  good 
piano,  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
an  evening's  music  by  the  fire- 
side, in  the  schoolroom,  hos- 
pital, or  on  board  ship. 
The  Dulcitone  is  equally  in- 
valuable at  home  and  abroad, 
BS  the  tuning  forks  which  pro- 
duce the  sounds  are  unaffected 
by  change  of  climate.  It 
weighs  only  60  lbs.,  takes  up 
the  minimum  of  floor  space 
(36"  X  18"),  and  has  a  compass 
of  5  octaves. 

Price  $170  Net 

To  Canadian  buyers.  We 
pack  carefully,  insure  and  send 
freight  paid  to  any  shipping 
port  or  railway  station  in  the 
Dominion  for  $22  extra,  cash 
with     order. 

Write    to-day    for     particulars 
to    the    Sole    Makers: 

THOMAS  MACHEU.  &  SONS 

52    Great    Weitcm   Rotd,    GUifow,  ScatluJ 


Give  your  children 

the  best  in 

stocking  comfort 

Buy  Cotton  or  Thread 
Stockings  Hawley-Dyed 
black,  and  let  them  ap- 
preciate the  coolness  of 
this  Hygienic  safedyed 
hose. 
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But  you  must  insist  on  seeing 
this   Hawley   Mark   stamped   on 
every    pair; 
the    mark 

that  guar-  ^ '  Wf. 
intees  you  a  «M(RAKTO  ^ 
safe  Black  ift,^.  *^,_MV 
dye  of  full-  ^^CBSiWH^" 
toned  richness;  a  permanent 
Fast-Black  that  sun,  sea  or 
time  will  not  impair. 
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Black: 


British  Dve 


For  Cotton  and  Thread  Stockings  and  Socks 

You  can  obtain  Hawley    Dyed   Stockings 

and   Sock'    in    two  finishes,  "Cashmere" 

Finish  and  "Sill("  Finish 

Enquiries  from  the  trade  invited 

Sole  Dyers  (/o  (Ac  trade  ortly) 

A.  E.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Sketchley  Dye  Works,  Hinckley,  England 
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ordinary  cost,  and  thereby  tied  up  his 
floating  capital  in  the  tightest  of  knots, 
had  lured  the  planters  into  selling  their 
standing  crops  in  a  mass.  And  this  was 
the  situation  when  Captain  Simon  Billings, 
having  finished  his  maritime  career,  ar- 
rived at  Sanpoi,  to  see  how  his  little  busi- 
ness was  progressing.  His  heart  missed  a 
beat  when  he  heard  that  the  prices  of 
everything  in  all  three  stores  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  fixed  by  a  lunatic; 
and  he  endeavored — but  failed — to  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  maze  of  figures  which 
Mr.  Theophilus  Massingham  put  before 
him.  Then  he  pushed  his  hat  back, 
scratched  the  summit  of  his  pate,  and 
enquired  anxiously  if  they  weren't  drag- 
ging their  anchors  a  bit  much. 

"Why,  we  haven't  started  yet,"  de- 
dared  Mr.  Massingham.  "The  story  of 
the  grocery  store  having  been  erected, 
stocked,  and  opened  within  sixty  hours 
seems  to  have  got  into  the  American  papers 
somehow.  Some  of  the  yarn  they  printed 
wasn't  absolutely  true,  but  it  read  well, 
and  folks  in  New  York  are  beginning  to 
find   out   that   Holwana's   on   the   map." 

"Yeop,"  observed  the  ex-skipper. 
"That's  all  right.  But  what  about  all 
this  money  that's  been  splashed  around? 
Where  in  Holwana  or  Heaven  are  we  going 
to  get  it  back?  It's  got  to  come  back  be- 
fore there's  a  profit." 

"You  won't  know  Holwana  before  we're 
through  with  it,"  observed  Mr.  Massing- 
ham with  conviction.  "Half  the  people 
staying  in  the  hotel  are  talking  of  building 
here,  and  land  values  in  Holwana  are  going 
up  every  day.  We  jumped  in  just  at  the 
right  minute,  because  things  are  humming. 
By  the  way,  I  had  Mr.  Benoy  in  to  see  me 
this  morning.  Somehow  I  don't  think  he 
loves  me;  but  he  invited  me  to  pool  with 
him.  He's  found  out  that  all  the  planters 
for  whom  we  are  acting  as  agents  have 
signed  contracts  with  me  for  the  handling 
of  their  crops  during  the  next  three  years." 

"And — are  you  going  to  pool  with  him?" 

"I  hardly  think  he  gathered  that  view," 
replied  Mr.  Massingham  drily.  "You 
see,  you  and  I  are  partners.  By  the  way, 
we  haven't  got  that  in  writing.  Captain 
Billings.  I'll  just  draw  up  an  agreement,  if 
you  don't  mind  signing  it.  Matter  of 
business.  There  won't  be  any  more 
money  to  invest  now,  and  the  tide  is 
turning.  If  we  do  make  anything  out 
of  the  venture,  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
getting  your  share,  don't  you?  I  might 
skip  off,  you  know,  and  leave  you." 

"The  ex-skipper  was  drumming  his  fingers 
pensively. 

"Mr.  Massingham,"  he  said  at  length, 
"I'm  going  to  put  a  question  up  to  you  as 
man  to  man  before  we  start  dividing  these 
profits  you're  promising.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  me,  d'you  think  you  might  have  gone 
into  business  at  Holwana?" 

The  question  seemed  fraught  with 
possibilities. 

"What  do  you  mean  exactly?" 

"I  mean,  it  don't  seem  to  me  I've  done  a 
helova  lot  so  far  except  put  you  on  to  the 
notion.  And  I  couldn't  take  money  I 
hadn't  helped  to  earn." 

Mr.   Massingham  smiled  and  relaxed. 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  he  said,  "that  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you  I  shouldn't  be  in 
business  in  Sanpoi  to-day.  You  gave  me 
the  idea,  and  gave  me  a  free  hand.  Does 
that  answer  your  question?" 

The  master-mariner  came  over  and  en- 
gulfed Mr.  Massingham's  hand  in  his  own, 
applying  pressure  which  made  the  mag- 
nate wince. 

"That  makes  me  feel  easier,"  he  said. 
"  'Course,  when  your  luck  does  turn,  it 
turns.  I've  had  to  work  hard  as  blazes 
for  every  dollar  I've  ever  earned,  but 
maybe  I  ought  to  have  gone  into  business 
long  ago.  Anyway,  go  ahead  and  draw 
up  your  agreement.     I'll  sign  it." 


M' 


R.  BENOY,  as  the  weeks  drifted  into 

months,  successively  passed  beyond 

the  choking  stage  to  those  of  indignation, 

bewilderment,    chagrin    and    regret.     He 

leally   did   wish   now  that  he  had  never 

agfe>ught  to  obtain   the  old  sailor's  fifteen 

flBllousand  dollars  by  a  trick,  not  because  his 

l^fcnscience  pricked  him  but  because  the 

IHlhing  had  not  worked  out  in  the  least  as  he 

■""had  hoped.     Precisely  what  arrangement 

pxisted  between  his  two  rivals,  he  did  not 

know,  but  he  felt  sure  they  were  in  entire 

sympathy,  nor  did  they  show  the  slightest 

sign    of   growing   weak   at  the   figurative 

I         knees,  financialh'.     Again  he  bearded  Mr. 

'         Massingham,    this    time    in    desperation. 

"Say,   how   long's  this  game   going  to 

ast?"  he  asked.    "We  don't  both  want  to 


keep  sawing  away  at  each  other's  throat 
all  the  time,  do  we?  Let's  make  some 
arrangement." 

"Anything  you  like,"  replied  Mr.  Mas- 
singham.    "I'll  either  buy  or  sell." 

"Sell?"  queried  the  store  keeper.  "I 
hadn't  thought  of  that.  You'll  sell,  eh? 
Lock,  stock,  and  barrel?  What's  your 
figure?" 

Mr.  Massingham  was  sufficiently  well- 
informed  of  his  opponent's  monetary  affairs 
to  know  that  he  had  been  struggling  in 
vain  to  raise  a  little  more  capital .  He  drew 
a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him  and  jotted 
down  a  few  figures. 

"It'll  cost  you  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  those  contracts  I  have  with  the 
planters  are  valuable.  And  over  fifty 
thousand  has  been  paid  in  cold  cash  for 
the  coming  crops.  You  worked  on  com- 
mission, Mr.  Benoy.  Try  paying  cash  in 
advance,  next  time.  It  works  wonders. 
The  average  mortal  thinks  a  whole  world 
more  of  money  right  under  his  nose  than  he 
thinks  of  promises.  Costs  money  to  do  it, 
though.  Then  there's  the  store  business. 
That's  going  to  be  a  big  thing  in  the  next 
year  or  two — ah — without  opposition. 
As  a  going  concern,  it's  worth  a  good  many 
thousand.  And  of  course  we  couldn't  sell 
for  anything  but  spot  cash,  Mr.  Benoy." 

Mr.  Benoy  unconsciously  applied  a 
handkerchief  to  his  brow.  He  was  dazed 
and  hot. 

"And  if  you  buy?"  he  asked. 

"There's  nothing  to  buy,"  replied  Mr. 
Massingham,  "except  your  stock.  That 
we'll  take  off  your  hands  at  what  you  paid 
for  it — less  ten  per  cent,  on  account  of 
depreciation." 

"But  my  new  building?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  fair  market  price  for  that. 
Fitted  up  as  a  drug  store,  it  could  be  let  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

"I — I — "  Mr.  Benoy  began,  with  a 
recurrence  of  his  former  tendency  to 
choke,  "I  think  I'll  sell." 

"Of  course  you  will,"  replied  Mr.  Mas- 
singham.    "Good  afternoon." 

And  within  sixty  seconds  he  had  written 
a  cable  to  the  genius  Judson  which  consist- 
ed of  the  simple  words: 

Add  to  the  advertisements  the  words 
"no  opposition"  and  rush  them  into 
print.     Dynamite.     Muriel. 

FROM  that  hour  onward  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  for  sale  in  Holwana 
reverted  to  their  normal  level,  and  Mr. 
Massingham  smoked  many  more  cigars 
than  were  good  for  him  while  awaiting 
news  from  New  York.  Within  three  days 
the  genius  Judson  had  sent  three  lengthy 
cables  in  code,  and  Mr.  Massingham's 
reply  fetched  from  New  York  a  soft  spoken 
soul  with  remarkably  alert  eyes  and  the 
reputation  of  doing  the  right  thing  in 
business  affairs  nine  times  out  of  ten.  He 
and  Mr.  Massingham  debated  for  just 
three  hours. 

"Well,"  said  the  soft  spoken  soul  at 
length,  when»certain  papers  and  a  signed 
check  had  been  pocketed  by  Mr.  Massing- 
ham, "I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  better  for  you, 
but  that's  my  limit.  We  hope,  of  course, 
to  develop  this  into  a  big  thing,  but  I'm 
surprised  you  don't  seem  to  be  more  satis- 
fied." 

"Never  mind:  the  thing's  done  now," 
replied  Mr.  Massingham.  There  were 
compensations.  For  instance  his  six 
months'  sentence  had  all  but  expired,  and 
he  was  as  fit  as  a  giant.  In  next  to  no 
time,  now,  he  would  be  worrying  real  men 
with  real  business  in  New  York. 

SOMEONE  had  button-holed  Captain 
Simon  Billings  at  his  new  home  in  Bans- 
field,  Maine,  and  poured  into  his  ear  the 
thrilling  details  of  a  get-rich-quick 
partnership  scheme  which  looked  fascin- 
ating— on  paper.  It  was  meant  to  look 
fascinating — before  the  victim  felt  the 
hook. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  ex-mariner,  stroking 
his  goatee  beard  reflectively.  "I've  only 
had  one  partner  in  my  life,  and  when  we 
started  we  hadn't  much  more  capital  than 
would  buy  cheese  to  put  in  the  mouse  trap. 
When  we  sold  out  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  paid  all  our  liabilities, 
we  had  seventy-five  thousand  apiece  left. 
Don't  ask  me  how  we  did  it,  because  I 
get  dazed  even  now  when  I  think  about  it; 
but  lightning  don't  strike  twice  in  the 
same  place,  so  I  guess  I'll  just  plod  along. 
Much  'bliged  all  the  same.  Good  after- 
noon," 
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Made  in  the  factory  where  it  was  originated, 
Sevres  Porcelain  is  esteemed  by  experts  to  be 
superior  to  all  imitations. 

Luxeberry  Wood  Finish,  the  first  "hard  oil" 
finish,  is  made  to-day  by  its  creators.  And  no 
other  concern  has  approached  it. 

The  lessons  of  Sevres  and  Luxeberry  are 
identical.  To  make  sure  of  the  best  wood 
finish,  specify  the  original  Berry  Brothers  pro- 
duct for  interior  trim. 

Luxeberry  Wood  Finish  is  now  but  one 
imong  scores  of  varnish  products  which  have 
made  the  Berry  Brothers  label  a  standard  of 
quality  the  world  over.  Many  other  Berry 
Brothers  products  are  household  words,  for 
example:  Liquid  Granite,  the  durable  floor 
varnish  —  waterproof,  of  course,  and  Luxe- 
berry White  Enamel,  with  which  the 
fashionable  shades  of  gray  or  old  ivory  may 
be  reproduced. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  color  booklet 
'"Beautiful  Homes."  Sent  free  on   request. 


LY  IBEOfHER^ 


World's      Largest      Makers 

'^-^=3s;;^i-nishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 
Walkerville  Ontario 
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"My  grandfather  used  the  first 
Berry  Brothers  Hard  Oil  Finish, 
now  called  "Luxeberry  Wood  Fin- 
ish," in  1858  "the  year  the  Atlantic 
Cable  was  laid.  Great  things  live." 
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Low-Cost  Dishes  for 
High-Cost  Days 

WHKN  a  ten-thousand-doIlar-H-yoar  chef 
U  paid  to  create  pop-over  cream  puffh 
from  ieft-nver  muffins,  unbaked  cux- 
tard-H  with  left-over  cttctM,  or  luiu-heon  appe- 
ilr.ers  from  uniwed  sllcefl  of  tomato,  why 
Mhouhhi't  we  hnine-maherfl  be  proud  Instead 
of  aiwloBPtlc  at  our  own  home  talents  In  thla 
direction  1 

There  la  nothliiK  that  the  chef  tisea  more 
than  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine.  It  will  be 
Just  aa  helpful  to  you  in  making  left-overs, 
canned  fooda,  frulta  and  juices.  Into  ten- 
thouaatid  dollar  chef  creations.  It  will 
trari-fonu  half-a-can  of  tomatoes  or  other 
ve«»'lablea  Into  a  delicious  salad,  use  up 
unattractive  bita  of  fruit  In  a  colorful  des- 
sert, or  stretch  cold  meat  from  a  roast  Into 
twice  the  number  of  portions  it  might  ordin- 
arily serve. 

Here  are  a  few  "low-coat-dlshes"  which  you 
win  find  helpful  in  solving  your  home  food 
problems    In    those    high-coat    days. 


tEFT-OVER     MEAT     LOAF     DE     LUXE 

Take  two  cups  of  any  left-over  slock,  l)ou- 
lllon  or  diluted  gravy,  bring  to  boiling  point, 
add  one  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
softened  in  one-half  cup  cold  water.  When 
mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  two  cups  of 
any  cold  chopped  meat  at  hand  —  veal, 
ham,  beef,  or  chicken,  which  has  been 
salted  to  taste.  Also  mold  in  a  little  red  or 
green  pepper,  celery,  onion  if  desired,  or 
parsley.  Turn  into  a  square  mold,  first 
dipped  in  cold  water  and  chill.  Remove 
from  mold  to  platter  for  serving,  or  cut  in 
slices, 

JELLIED  VEGETABLES  LUXURO 
Soak  one  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gela- 
tine in  one-half  cup  cold  water  ten  min- 
utes. Add  one-half  cup  mild  vinegar,  two 
cups  boiling  water,  one-half  cup  sugar  and 
one  teaspoonful  salt.  Strain  and  when  mix- 
ture begins  to  thicken,  add  any  left-over 
vegetables  on  hand,  such  as  string  beans, 
peas,  beets,  chopped  cabbage,  a  few  stalks 
of  celery,  a  little  cucumber  or  pepper.  Turn 
Uito  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
chill.  May  be  served  with  or  without 
mayonnaise    and    lettuce. 

UNBAKED  CUSTARD 
Soak  one-half  envelope  of  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  water  ten 
minutes.  Make  a  custard  of  two  egg  yolks, 
one- third  cup  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt 
and  two  cups  milk.  Add  soaked  gelatine 
to  the  hot  custard,  and  when  nearly  cool, 
add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiflT,  two- 
thirds  cup  stale  c&ke  crumbs  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  vanilla.  Turn  into  small  cups,  first 
dipped  In  cold  water  and  chill.  Any  left- 
over cocoa  may  be  used  instead  of  the  milk. 
MUFFINS  OR  POP-OVER  CREAM  PUFFS 
If  pop-overs  are  left  from  breakfast,  make  an 
opening  in  each  one  just  large  enough  to 
fill  the  center.  For  six  pop-overs  take  one- 
half  cup  cream,  two  tablespoons  sugar  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  vanilla,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  one  teaspoonful  Knox  Sparkling  Gela- 
tine, softened  In  one-fourth  cup  milk  10 
minutes  and  dissolved  over  hot  water.  When 
mixture   is   cool,   fill   pop-overs. 


Not  only  does  Knox  Gelatin^  make  up  into 
many  low  cost  dishes,  but  it  Is  an  economy 
in  itself,  for  one  box  makes  twenty- four 
individual  servings  or  provides  a  family  of 
six  witli  four  delicious  salads  or  desserts  for 
four  different   meals. 

If  you  would  like  other  suggestions  for  at- 
tractive low-cost  dishes,  write  for  my  book- 
lets— ■ '  Food  Economy'  *  and  "Dainty  Des  - 
serts."  They  are  free  of  charge.  Just  en- 
close a  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage  charges 
and  mention  your  grocer's  name.  Address — 
MRS.     CHARLKS     B.     KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

DepL  C,  180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 


"Wherever 
a  recipe 
calls  for 

Gelatine — 
it  means 
KNOX'' 


Social  Work — A  Varied  Vocation 


SOCIAL  Work!  There  is  hard- 
ly a  form  of  properly  inspir- 
ed human  activity  that  is 
not  social  work;  The  term  may  seem 
too  all  inclusive,  but  surely  it  is  preferable 
to  the  almost  smug  epithet  of  "Social 
Service."  Social  Work  is  a  definite  and 
clearly  marked  profession,  with  its  stan- 
dards, rates  of  remuneration,  exacting 
codes,  and  recognized  standards  of  execu- 
tion. 

For  years,  work  among  one's  less  for- 
tunate fellow  pilgrims,  or  work  essentially 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  individ- 
ual, his  group,  or  his  institutions  was 
regarded  as  philanthropic  enterprise,  fit 
occupation  or  recreation,  or  hobby,  for  the 
tenderhearted  woman  of  the  species,  or 
for  the  genial-hearted,  pink-faced  gentle- 
man, of  middle-aged  prosperity  and  peace, 
whose  benign  sympathies  expanded  to  all 
the  world  from  beneath  his  immaculate 
Prince  Albert.  But  as  Boards  upon  Boards 
through  succeeding  generations  gathered 
succeeding  floods  of  orphans  into  fast 
aging  orphanages:  as  mission  upon  mission 
fed  vagrant  men,  from  one  generation 
into  the  next:  as  hospital  and  home 
gathered  derelicts  from  street  and  hovel, 
in  undiminish- 
ing  numbers: 
as  the  shatter- 
ed, tottering 
human  fabrics 
simply  ceased 
to  live  in  the 
Industrial 
Refuges,  only 
in  time  to  clear 
quarters  for 
other  inmates: 
as  condemned 
houses  were 
closed  only  to 
swerve  the 
drifting  slums 
from  the  east 
side  to  the 
ward:  as  effort 
followed  effort, 

and  generation  of  philanthropists  followed 
generation  from  green  baize  table  to  family 
vault,  the  truth  emerged  and  became  evi- 
dent to  contributors,  to  governments,  to 
students,  to  the  public,  and  even  now  is 
forcing  itself  upon  some  of  the  Boards, 
that  something  more  than  palliative  effort 
was  required:  that  this  system  which  re- 
moved or  bandaged,  but  neither  cured  nor 
healed  was  wrong,  because  it  violated  at 
least  one  principle  of  progress — conserva- 
tion with  economy.  And  with  this  finding 
came  gradually,  is  coming  rather,  a  read- 
justment of  method.  If  treatment  of 
results  failed,  investigation  and  treatment 
of  cause  was  a  natural  experiment.  It 
was  tried  in  one  of  the  greatest  Social 
evils  of  Community  Life — the  liquor 
traffic.  The  derelicts  were  no  longer 
gathered  into  work-houses:  generous  char- 
ities no  longer  clothed  the  drunkards' 
children  and  protected  the  wives,  and  left 
the  matter  there.  Remorselessly,  con- 
sequences were  traced  to  cause,  and  a 
damning  line  of  indictment  drawn  from 
the  traffic  to  the  product — and  the  last 
five  years  have  shown  an  incredible  ad- 
vance as  the  result  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  whole  system  and  its  workings. 

WE  MIGHT  naturally  begin  with 
Child  Welfare.  The  Social  work  in 
this  sphere  is  as  varied  as  are  the  aspects 
of  the  life  of  the  Child  itself,  but  the  work 
is  rather  for  the  individual  than  with  the 
individual.  The  work  here  begins  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.  New  Zealand, 
due  largely  to  pre-natal  work  and  public 
health  nursing,  has  reduced  her  infant  mor- 
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tality  rate  to  48  per  1,000  living  births, 
the  lowest  rate  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  purely  health  work  of  the 
public  health  nurses  and  the  medical 
services  there  are  openings  as  administra- 
tive officers  in  child  welfare  associations, 
as  special  investigators  for  the  same,  as 
clinic  officials,  as  attendants  at  day  nurser- 
ies, as  visiting  inspectors  for  the  local  as- 
sociations, undertaking  the  work.  There 
are  positions  for  officials,  teachers,  attend- 
ants in  children's  homes,  and  institutions: 
and  as  officials  of  the  Children's  Aid  Socie- 
ties and  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission  engaged 
in  the  placing  out  and  adoption  of  children. 
The  C.A.S.  have  not  as  yet  employed  the 
more  highly  trained  and  consequently 
more  highly  paid  woman,  but  with  the 
hope  of  larger  development  this  may 
evolve. 

The  division  applicable  to  the  effort  to 
better   environment    we    may   subdivide 
into  three  divisions,  health,  publicity  and 
purely  educational  work.     'This   includes 
as  above  clinical  work,  but  also  the  exten- 
sion of  the'work  of  the  clinic  into  the  home 
and  environment  of  the  child. 
Medical  skill  and  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  apothecary's 
art   will   not   suffice,   if   the 
child  is  taken  back  into  vile 
surroundings,  ignorance, 
squalor,     poverty    or    filth. 
Hence 
there 


The  best  method  of  providing  for  children  is  through  a  liberal  livinsr  wage  for  every  bread   winner. 
But   whatever  means  are   employed    it    is    the   state's    responsibility. 

are  "follow-up"  workers  attached  to 
clinics,  and  nursing  or  baby  milk  stations. 
These  are  not  necessarily  nuftes  or  women 
with  medical  training,  but  women  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  social  problems 
affecting  the  life  of  the  child,  and  who  have 
the  ability  to  reach  the  community  through 
the  child.  There  are  also  local  Child 
Welfare  Centres  in  Montreal,  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  etc.  in  which  the  workers  are  not 
all  medical  men  or  nurses.  In  publicity, 
there  is  wide  scope  for  the  girl  of  literary 
or  artistic  bent,  (especially  in  poster 
designing),  as  the  research  and  publicity 
worker  of  local.  Provincial  or  Federal 
bodies. 

The  Canadian  Public  Health  Association 
in  June  appointed  a  full-time  general  secre- 
tary for  its  Child  Welfare  Section.  Under 
this  department  the  widest  possible  propa- 
ganda and  educational  effort  will  be  made 
to  bring  the  significance  of  child  welfare 
work  before  the  Canadian  public.  As  the 
scope  of  the  section  widens,  a  very  pos- 
sible development  might  be  the  creation  of 
Provincial  Offices,  each  with  its  own 
official. 

In  April  the  Dominion  Government 
announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Helen 
MacMurchy  as  Chief  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Dr.  MacMurchy  is  in  charge  of  what  may 
well  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficial  crea- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Government. 
Should  the  Bureau  follow  the  lines  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau,  it  will  become  the  great  Na- 


tional Bureau  of  information  and 
direction  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  Canadian  Child.  In  1912 
the  U.S.  Bureau  was  inaugurated  with  Miss 
Julia  Lathrop  as  chief  and  a  staff  of  seven. 
In  1919  it  was  employing  seventy-six. 
Should  the  Canadian  Bureau  show  parallel 
development  there  should  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  several  young  Canadian 
women  in  the  fascinating  and  patrioti&j 
service  it  affords.  1 

The  Social  Service  Council  of  Ontario 
has  decided  on  the  appointment  of  a  Child 
Welfare  Secretary  for  the  Province.  This 
worker  will  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
Provincial  Bureau,  organizing  the  com- 
munity for  Child  Welfare  Conferences, 
and  for  Child  Welfare  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity responsibility.  In  this  work  the 
Council  will  seek  to  justify  its  prime 
principle,  the  unification  of  existing  efforts. 
Should  its  plans  prove  successful,  ever;, 
fair-sized  community  in  the  Province 
would  be  seeking,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  the  services  of  a  Community 
Secretary.  These  secretaries  would  be 
Community  Officials  solely,  the  Council 
supplying  simply  the  original  stimulus  and 
plan  of  organization,  showing  the  point 
and  power  of  contact,  as  it  were,  but  re- 
taining no  supervision  or  direct  relation- 
ship towards  the  result. 
'In  the  educational  field,  there  are  open- 
ings both  private  and  public  as  research 
workers,  workers  on  propaganda,  and 
public  speakers.  The  Child  Welfare  Bur- 
eau of  Ontario,  under  its  able  chief. 
Miss  Mary  Power,  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  by  the 
spring  will 
have  eight  dis- 
trict  nurses, 
and  several 
motor  clinics, 
serving  the 
children  of  the 
rural  and  town 
districts.  The 
machinery  that 
will  necessarily 
attend  such  developments  will  afford 
many  openings  for  the  socially  minded 
girl.  The  Women's  institutes  are  employ- 
ing many  travelling  lecturers. 

There  will  be  a  possibility  of  a  new  field 
opening  in  the  near  future,  a  field  lucrative- 
ly tilled  by  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  the  London  County  Council,  London, 
England — that  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
school  and  employment.  To  the  girl  who 
loves  children,  and  teaching,  but  abhors 
the  red  tape  about  her  limbs,  and  the  stone 
wall  over  which  but  little  future  can  be 
glimpsed  within  the  profession,  this  field 
should  offer  a  peculiar  inducement.  The 
department  has  just  been  created  at 
Ottawa,  under  Mr.  J.  M.  Wyatt,  late  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Toronto.  No  plans 
have  as  yet  been  made  public,  but  there 
is  possibility  of  great  development  in 
which  the  trained  man  and  woman  will 
largely  share,  due  to  the  knowledge  of 
psychology,  economics  and  education 
required  for  any  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  office. 

COMMUNITY  Organization  and  Com- 
munity work  is  a  phase  of  Social 
activity  less  maturely  developed  in  Can- 
ada than  in  the  United  States — there  it 
has  assumed  two  aspects — organization 
for  Community  Service  and  Federation, 
the  term  used  to  describe  the  banding  to- 
gether of  the  social  agencies  of  a  com- 
munity in  common  effort  and  common 
financing.  Of  the  latter  phase,  there  are 
but  two  developments  in  Canada,  at 
present — the  Federation  for  Community 
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fervice,  Toronto,  and  the  recently  formed 
,  Ut  as  yet  inoperative  Council  for  Social 
.  gencies  of  Montreal.  The  former  has 
t;3t  as  yet  undertaken  any  but  financial 
lii-operative  enterprise.  It  is  probable 
jiat  within  a  short  time,  this  oflSce  will 
<pand,  when  immediate  vacancies  may 
ccur  for  special  workers.  The  latter 
fece  will  not  open  until  this  fall,  when 
iere  will  possibly  be  openings  for  at  least 
ifo  statistical  and  administrative  clerks 
=^  lith  a  knowledge  of  economics,  and  an 
«P  idowment  of  common  sense. 
|UA  Community  service  on  the  other  hand 
^^Ka  form  of  effort  in  which  the  Y.M.  and 
H^pe  Y.W.  have  always  been  active  in  a 
^  lore  or  less  restricted  area.  It  concerns 
self  with  utilizing  the  possibilities  dor- 
mant within  the  community  for  making 
cher  and  fuller  the  life  of  every  individual 
1  that  community  and  giving  greater 
italizing  power  to  the  community  itself. 
'he  success  of  Prohibition,  and  the  grow- 
ig  over-commercialising  of  our  amuse- 
lents,  demands  that  some  centre  be 
^»t«i  reated  within  the  average  Canadian 
"Wa  Dmmunity  where  the  whole  people  may 
"  ISl  nd  neighborliness  and  recreation.  The 
'Wi  lommunity  Centre  by  1925  will  be  so 
•cognized  an  institution  that  regular 
curses  will  be  offered  for  the  community 
pwli  rorker  only.  The  Memorial  Community 
lalls  of  1920  are  the  harbingers  of  such  a 
reation  in  the  community. 

Naturally  from  the  community  work 
or  the  whole  community,  we  come  to  the 
irger  community  where  work  can  be 
lone  only  for  one  section  of  the  community 
nd  therefore  to  the  institution  created  for 
i;iiti*hat  need — the  Settlement  and  the  Mis- 
i  fonjion. 

These  are  entirely  different  institutions. 

he  Mission  is  known  throughout  Canada. 

he  Settlement  is  an  entirely  different 
—nstitution.  It  is  a  preventive  method 
lolely.  A  household  of  specially  train- 
■'^  id  workers  establishes  itself  within 
•he  Community  it  seeks  to  serve.  And 
jecause  it  is  a  household  the  subdivision 
ff  ii  work  and  officers  in  Settlements  is  as 
iraried  as  that  of  the  ordinary  home. 
There  is  a  place  here  for  the  teacher,  the 
;ook,  the  nurse,  the  housekeeper,  the 
ithlete,  the  artist,  the  dramatist,  and  the 
plain  "good  fellow"  who  has  "a  way"  with 
people.  The  Settlement  becomes  the 
home  and  centre  of  its  neighborhood  and 
as  such  may  transform  the  whole  spirit 
and  ideals  of  its  sections.  Many  of  the 
large  cities  now  have  several  settlements, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
To  the  versatile  girl,  happy  and  successful 
work  will  arise  within  the  settlement. 
I  Immediately,  one  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  settlement  movement 
emerges — the  determination  to  give  health- 
ful activity  to  the  people  in  their  leisure 
hours,  and  so  at  this  point  it  may  be  well 
to  cite  a  large  and  growing  profession, 
designed  to  serve  the  leisure  needs  of  the 
young  citizens — the  supervised  playground. 
These  playgrounds  are  enormous  civic 
undertakings  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  and 
Winnipeg,  and  are  on  a  lessor  scale  in 
Vancouver,  Kingston  and  cities  to  the 
East.  To  the  girl,  fond  of  athletics,  out- 
door, and  children  these  playgrounds  offer 
a  fairly  remunerative  occupation.  Nor 
need  it  be  seasonal.  The  settlements  offer 
splendid  inducements  for  the  winter  time. 


IN  THE  consideration  of  organizations, 
exi.sting  primarily  for  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  Community  at  large,  of 
prime  importance  is  the  Social  Work  of 
the  Churches.  Within  the  realm  of  her 
own  denomination  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  girl  at  least  may  hope  to  find 
employment,  as  a  Social  Worker,  yet  with- 
out being  bound  to  the  strict  training  and 
too  frequently  unremunerative  role  of  the 
deaconess.  The  Presbyterian  Church  now 
has  settlements  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  almost 
certain  establishments  in  the  near  future 
in  Halifax  and  Ottawa,  while  the  depart- 
ment's plans  call  for  twelve  new  ones  in 
Canada,  as  part  of  the  extension  work 
made  possible  by  the  success  of  the  For- 
ward Movement.  The  Methodist  Church 
have  not,  as  yet,  I  believe  any  <•  ttlements 
though  their  large  and  flourish  ng  missions 
fill  somewhat  the  same  purpose  and  offer 
largely  the  same  field  for  service.  In  this 
field  the  Church  of  England  also  offers 
limited  openings  in  its  missions  and 
through  such  Church  undertakings  as  the 
Downtown  Church  Workers'  Association. 
The  Baptist  Church  has  as  yet  no  organized 
department  of  Social  Service,  though 
operating  Memorial  Settlement  and  other 
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undprt-aKings.  The  Roman  Catholic — 
the  oldest  Church  in  Social  Service— carnes 
on  vast  enterprises  in  which  one  would 
have  but  small  interest  from  the  vocational 
point  of  view.  All  Churches  are  especially 
active  in  redemptive  work  and  the  Church 
homes  offer  situations  to  the  older  woman 
as  varied  as  they  are  interesting  and 
numerous.  With  the  development  of  a 
broader  minded  attitude  towards  those 
humans  who  have  tripped  on  the  faulty 
footing  in  the  Bridge  of  Life,  and  with  the 
adoption  of  scientific  follow-up  work,  new 
and  more  attractive  openings  will  be  here 
created.  The  Church  Departments,  espec- 
ially the  Anglican,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian within  the  next  three  years,  will 
very  probably  offer  positions  as  research 
workers  and  publicists :  aa^taff  lecturers  and 
administrative  officials  in  subordinate  or 
even  responsible  positions.  In  the  girls' 
work,  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches,  special  departments  have  been 
created  and  in  both  of  these  university 
graduates  of  Queen's  and  Victoria  are 
superintendents.  The  development  of 
this  work  and  the  possibility  of  such  offices 
in  other  Churches  may  offer  denomination- 
al work  among  girls. 

AN  INTERESTING  piece  ©f  Church 
work,  developing  in  amazing  strides 
upon  the  close  of  the  war,  is  the  immigra- 
tion work.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
especially  has  created  through  its  Vl^.M.S. 
an  admirable  machinery  linking  up  with  its 
Home  Mission  office,  whereby  port  secre- 
taries and  strangers'  secretaries  in  the 
employ  of  the  Church  are  stationed  at  the 
ports  of  entry  and  in  our  chief  cities,  to 
help  the  new  comer  upon  arrival,  and  often 
in  the  more  baffling  loneliness  of  adjust- 
ment and  gradual  comprehension  of  our 
ways.  It  is  probable  that  other  churches 
will  adopt  similar  plans. 

Very  interesting  are  the  positions  as 
conductresses  on  the  boats  crossing  from 
Britain  to  Canada  and  as  escorts  from  the 
ports  to  the  centres  of  distribution.  These 
openings  are  developing  under  the  Cana- 
dian Council  on  Immigration  of  Women 
for  Household  Service  and  are  under  their 
appointment,  and  so  federal  in  nature. 

From  household  service,  one  naturally 
gravitates  towards  the  other  great  divi- 
sion of  women  wage  earners — women  in 
industry.  In  all  industry,  effort  and 
legislation  governs  three  things  —  wages, 
hours,  conditions  of  employment  and  about 
these  any  openings  in  the  industrial  field 
group.  Apart  from  employment  by  gov- 
ernment or  private  agencies,  as  statistic- 
ians, or  research  workers,  openings  here 
fall  into  two  groups,  governmental  super- 
vision and  private  supervision  or,  to  give 
them  their  technical  application.  Factory 
Inspection  and  Industrial  Welfare  with 
Employment  Management. 

The  recent  passage  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Legislation  in  Ontario  will  mean 
the  possible  appointment  of  two  or  three 
women  inspectors,  once  the  Act  becomes 
operative.  Many  women  inspectors  are 
already  at  work.  Many  large  industrial 
plants  also  have  women  as  their  employ- 
ment managers  if  they  employ  women,  or 
as  supervisors  of  their  "service  depart- 
ments" with  general  supervision  of  their 
women  employees. 

Of  work  primarily  with  the  individual, 
apart  from  child  welfare  work,  purely  as 
such,  there  is  Child  Placing;  Children 
Protective  Work  (not  widely  developed 
in  Canada),  and  Juvenile  Court  Work. 
In  this  latter  institution,  women  act  in  any 
position  from  Judge  to  office  worker.  In 
Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and  Regina,  wo- 
men now  preside  at  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  in  no  case  is  the  Woman  Judge  a 
lawyer.  The  Juvenile  Court  work  is 
rapidly  extending  in  Canada,  especially 
in  the  West  and  in  the  larger  Ontario 
cities.  Most  interesting  and  constructive 
is  the  work  offered  here,  through  the 
Probation  Department  and  the  field 
secretaryships  of  the  Big  Sister  Associa- 
tion. The  only  Big  Sister  Association 
in  Canada  is  the  one  existing  in  Toronto, 
but  as  the  result  (which  indeed  was  partly 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting)  of  the  National 
Convention  in  Toronto,  this  work  will 
probably  extend  to  other  centres. 

THE  greatest  field  of  work  with  the 
individual  is  the  huge  and  varied  field 
of  "social  case  work."  The  older  systems 
of  haphazard  philanthropy,  of  gifts 
without  study  of  causes,  conditions  or 
consequences  of  the  individual's  condition 
and  of  whether  your  doling  charity  was 
really  charity  to  him,  has  given  way  to  a 
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social  diagnosis  and  treatment  based  on  a 
knowledge  and  experience  of  social  action. 
Workers  in  this  field  handle  all  sorts  of 
general  relief  work,  unemployment,  old 
age  disability,  desertion,  sickness,  emer- 
gency, dependency  proper,  etc.,  so  that 
in  their  various  departments  the  specialist 
is  absolutely  at  home,  prosecuting  her 
special  investigations,  findings  and  reports. 
Latterly  the  legal  aspect  of  the  unfor- 
tunates' condition  has  come  to  the  fore, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Legal  Advice  in  these 
offices  give  scope  to  the  girl  who  has  a 
legal  bent.  Government  action  in  the 
session  just  closed  has  created  a  field  in  a 
very  specialized  form  of  relief — Mothers' 
Pensions — for  which  at  least  five  investiga- 
tors  will    be   required    by   October   first. 

Specialized  too  is  the  work  of  the  mental 
hygiene  movement,  and  the  Psychiatric 
clinic.  Here  the  girl  who  would  develop 
her  liking  for  psychology  and  its  applica- 
tion may  find  an  interesting  vocation. 
Nor  is  effort  confined  to  work  with  ab- 
normals,  it  is  rapidly  extending  to  experi- 
ment and  application  in  education  and 
industry.  Specialized  in  its  source  but 
rapidly  widening  in  its  activity  is  the  field 
of  follow  up  work  of  the  Hospital  Social 
Service,  the  treatment  of  the  social  as 
well  as  the  phsyical  ills  of  the  people  who 
seek  the  Free  Clinics  and  Medical  Service. 

Institutional  work,  whether  in  the 
employ  of  Church,  State,  or  private 
philanthropy  is  a  sphere  which  has  not 
offered  any  attraction  to  the  younger 
woman,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  for  many 
years  to  come,  except  in  purely  secretarial 
or  administrative  work,  unless  in  the 
follow-up,  and  out-door  work.  With 
the  change  of  methods  and  above  all  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Managing  Board,  the  younger  girl  will 
gradually  find  a  vast  scope  for  construc- 
tive force  and  character  building  here, 
such  as  is  so  wonderfully  carried  out  in  the 
Alexandra  School,  Toronto,  and  the  Mari- 
time Home  for  Girls  at  Truro,  N.S.,  to 
mention  two  only  of  several  successful 
Canadian  homes.  On  the  marge,  con- 
taining in  its  administration  some  of  the 
principles  governing  relief,  but  demanding 
to  a  greater  degree  a  knowledge  of  econ- 
omics, psychology  and  character  is  the 
field  of  employment  service,  public  and 
private,  i.e.,  the  Employment  Bureau, 
connecting  the  worker  and  the  job. 
In  purely  administrative  work,  there  are 
numerous  openings  as  office  secretaries 
and  administrators,  officials  for  which  a 
business  training  is  almost  essential. 
Organizing  or  travelling  secretaryships 
also  offer,  in  the  national  and  provincial 
organizations.  Pubhcity,  propaganda  and 
research  work  opens  along  various  lines 
in  the  preparation  of  literature,  propa- 
ganda and  reports:  in  the  prosecution  of 
surveys  (such  as  that  of  the  Committee  of 
Sixteen  of  Montreal)  and  investigations, 
both  private  and  governmental;  and  in 
the  library  and  research  work  for  special- 
ized organisations: 

In  this  outlirte,  t  have  hinted  at  rather 
than  outlined  the  lines  of  activity  which 
may  summon  a  girl  from  the  usually 
trodden  paths  of  teaching,  nursing,  or 
government  service.  In  so  doing,  my 
purpose  is  informative  not  recruiting. 
There  are  no  two  greater  professions  than 
the  former  two,  though  the  Unfairness,  the 
"hedging  in,"  the  lack  of  future  promise 
that  have  too  often  seemed  the  predomin- 
ant aspects  of  teaching  very  well  excuse  a 
shrinking  from,  the  choice  of  it  as  a  voca- 
tion. 

Whatever  the  vocation  chosen,  disap- 
pointment, almost  disillusion,  or  fatigue, 
discouragement,  a  half-consciOUSness,  per- 
haps a  conviction  of  inadaptability — 
there  will  come — all  th(>  harpies  that  beset 
woman,  with  her  flner  nervous  organism 
at  work  in  the  business  world,  without 
perhaps  more  than  a  generation's  tradition 
of  women  jft  employment.  Our  mothers 
and  our  gtaYidmothers  did  not  go  out  into 
the  mart,  and  the  oflSce,  nor  play  their 
fine,  keen  intellects  in  business  foils. 
The  rnan  of  the  ages  has  held  these  fields. 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  would 
not  be  natural  in  the  ordained  order  of 
human  progress  for  woman,  all  at  once,  to 
becotiie  adapted  immediately  to  her  field, 
to  know  at  once  her  chosen  vocation. 
Krithusiasm,  discretion,  patience — these 
should  be  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every 
girl,  as  she  steps  tremulous  and  eager, 
Trdtn  the  threshold  of  her  school  or  college, 
'to  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  world, 
where  man  lives  his  daily  life.  The.se 
in  her  heart  and  mind,  and  m  her  soul,  the 
God-given  belief  in  human  improvable- 
fless,  and  the  consciousness  of  an  inspiring 


force,  beyond  herself  as  the  sole  means  of 
proving  the  truth  of  that  belief.  Then 
may  she  face  life  indeed,  as  a  service,  not 
as  a  career. 


Strong  Man  of  China 
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military  freebooter.  Among  the  compra- 
dores  (intermediaries  between  foreign  firms 
and  Chinese)  of  the  Foreign  Settlements, 
the  name  of  this  newly-emerged  satrap  of 
the  north  was  already  invested  with  some- 
thing of  the  pre-eminent  dignity  which 
in  China  attaches  itself  so  swiftly  and 
mysteriously  to  the  mandarin  who  com- 
bines the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the 
rare  quality  of  self-reliant  courage. 

A  Tuchun  is  a  military  official,  with 
rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  major-general 
in  command  of  a  division,  and  his  authority 
should  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
provincial  civil  governor.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hopeless  disorganization 
of  the  Central  Government  since  the 
revolution  of  1911  has  brought  it  about 
that  in  every  province  the  mandarin  in 
command  of  local  levies  has  usurped  the 
powers  and  functions  formerly  vested 
in  Viceroys  and  Governors  and  defied  the 
authority  of  Peking. 

China  is  frankly  weary  of  the  Tuchun 
regime,  of  its  interminable  and  senseless 
strife  of  one  province  against  another  and 
its  systematic  plundering  of  the  long- 
suffering  people;  so  ominously  weary, 
indeed,  that  the  Tuchun  of  Chekiang, 
wise  in  his  generation,  has  recently  pro- 
posed the  complete  abolition  of  the  system 
and  the  restoration  of  the  civil  authority. 

Chang  Tso-lin,  like  most  of  the  present- 
day  rulers  of  China,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  young  for  the  high  post  he  fills, 
being  now  in  his  47th  year;  but  he  holds  the 
three  Manchurian  provinces  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  As  I  talked  with  him,  in  the 
richly  furnished  reception  room  of  his 
Mukden  yamen,  of  the  various  topics  of 
the  day— of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Peking, 
the  possible  disbandment  of  the  Tuchun's 
troops,  the  recrudescence  of  the  opium 
traffic,  Japan's  claims  to  "special  in- 
terests" in  Manchuria  and  Shantung, 
and  other  delicate  questions — I  began  to 
understand  something  of  the  secret  of  his 
rapid  rise  to  power,  something  of  the  qual- 
ities that  have  carried  his  name  and  fame 
from  Kirin  to  Canton.  Down  south,  they 
will  tell  you  that  in  the  old  Manchu  days 
Chang  was  a  "hung  hu-tzu"— that  is  to 
say,  a  leader  of  banditti.     It  may  be  so. 

Chang's  methods  of  administration 
(some  of  them  by  no  means  over-scfupul- 
ous)  conforms  as  closely  and  as  cleverly 
to  the  workings  of  the  race-mind  as  did 
those  of  the  great  Empress  Dowager,  ever 
a  model  of  Oriental  statecraft.  He  has 
the  subtle  instinct  of  the  super-mandarin, 
which  tells  him  just  how  far  he  may  go 
without  undue  risk,  in  any  direction;  and 
in  the  matter  of  official  trading  hi§  country- 
men regard  him  as  a  positive  genius. 

He  manages  his  own  bank,  his  own 
farms,  has  a  finger  in  evefy  commercial 
enterprise,  and  his  influence  is  felt,  like  a 
live  wire,  throughout  the  three  provinces. 
As  banker  and  Tuchun  combined,  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  his  competitors 
in  local  finance  appear  to  be  somewhat 
drastic.  It  is  reported,  for  example, 
that  when  certain  local  banks  engaged  in  a 
combine  to  control  exchange  in  a  manner 
unduly  profitable  to  themselves,  Chang 
called  a  meeting  of  those  chiefly  concerned, 
and  in  his  role  of  Tuchun  genially  intimated 
that  any  further  attempt  to  corner  the 
cash  market  would  result  in  the  summary 
execution  of  the  offenders.  The  stock  of 
the  Tuchun's  own  bank  has  been  a  "good 
market"  ever  since. 

In  the  bean  trade,  the  rice  trade,  the 
timber  business,  and  the  operations  of  the 
railway  transport  companies  the  supple 
hand  of  Chang-Tso-lin  pulls  the  strings, 
and  his  privy  purse  takes  toll. 

Chang's  troops  are  regularly  paid,  and  he 
sees  to  it  himself  that  they  are  well  fed, 
for  he  runs  his  own  commissariat.  Dis- 
cipline is  good,  with  the  result  that 
throughout  Manchuria  to-day  law  and 
order  are  maintained  and  productive 
industry  encouraged.  Here,  before  our 
eyes,  we  have  an  object  lesson  of  the 
simple  truth  that  it  only  needs  the  strong 
hand  of  effective  authority — benevolent 
depotism,  in  fact — to  make  and  keep  China 
prosperous.  There  are  no  bandits  in 
Manchuria  to-day,  and  if  the  average 
Tuchun  were  like  Chang-Tso-lin,  there 
would  b«  none  in  China. 
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Live   them   again    in 
The  Canadian  Wilds 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  dear  pure  atmosphere ; 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you  I 

RESIDENT  SPORTHAN'S  REPRESENTATIVES  1 

F.  C  ARMSTRONG,  COCHRANE,  ONT. 

N.  McDOUGALL,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

will  gladl/  furnish  advice  and  assistance  in  completing;  plans. 

Fof  CopiM  of  OUT  OF  DOOR  Bootlctt,  wtHc 

PAStcoffer  Trftfiic   Department 

TORONTO     1     IvtONTREAU     :     MONCTON     :     WINNIPEG     !    VANCOUVER 

Canadian  National   Ratlujaqs 


"California  Syrup  of  Figs" 

Mother!  You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  "California  Syrup  of 
Figs,"  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 

Laxative  for  Children 

All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 
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you  Can  Paint  It! 

Climb  into  your  overalls  and  devote  two 
hours  to  slipping  a  new  coat  over  your  car — 
a  coat  of  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel,  which 
has  all  the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the 
original  factory  finish  and  just  about  doubles 
the  selling  value  of  the  car  —  or  its  pride 
value  to  you. 

Da-cote 

is  a  DOUGALL  Produdt 

Better  enamel  than  Da-cote  never  went  on  a  car,  yet 
it  is  prepared  expressly  for  amateur  use.  Anyone  can 
apply  it,  with  splendid  results.       It  dries  overnight. 

Da-cote  is  made  in  many  popular  colors, 
have  almost  any  combination  you  want. 


You  can 


//  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Dougall  Da-cote,  write  us  direct 
and  we  will  send  you  color  card  and  see  that  you  are  supplied 


'Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ^^9^ 


The  Dougall  Varnish  Co.  Limited 

Montreal 
"The  Varnish  that  Lasts  Longest" 

Associated  with  MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Jar  of  Satisfaction 


CIPTON^ 

ORANGE  NARNALADE 

Ask  Your  Grocer  For  UPT0NS-1n  GiAit,  Jars  or  Gold  Lined  Tins 


//  You  SELL 

MALT  VINEGAR 

Be  Sure  You  BUY 

MALT   VINEGAR 

The  public  deserves  to  get 
the  purity  for  which  it  pays . 
AH  Grimble's  Vinegars  are 
pure  brewed  Vinegars. 
Not  synthetic  Imitations. 
Grimble's  do  not  compete 
with  your  productions. 
Grimble's  Breweries  are  in 
LONDON     and     LEITH, 
Great  Britain. 

Representatives 

WINNIPEG — MessiH.  H.  P.  Pennock  &  Co., 
Ltd..    WlmUsei. 

MONTBEAL  ASD  TOBONTO— Meaara.  Illaclure 
A  Lantlsr.  Ltd.,  11  SL  MchoUu  Streot, 
MontrMiL  and   \1  rioat  Stxeet  Ease  l^oronto. 

VAliCOVVefL.     It.0.— Ml.     H.     C.     Janlon.     — 


Mercantile    Bufldlng.    VaDcouvor. 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed  at    These? 


Ciunlry  Postman: — "I'm  sorry,  ma'am, 
I  seam  to  have  lost  your  post-card;  but 
it  only  said  Muriel  thanked  you  for  the 
parcel,  and  so  did  John,  and  they  were  both 
very  well  and  the  children  are  happy  and 
she'll  give  your  message  to  Margery. 
That'll  be  your  other  daughter,  I'm 
thinkin'?" — Punch,  London. 


His  Forte. — The  clock  struck  three  and 
the  voice  of  a  little  child  came  plaintively 
from  a  crib. 

"Mamma,"  it  said,  "I  can't  sleep. 
Won't  you  please  tell  me  a  fairy  story, 
mamma  dear?" 

"Wait,  my  love,"  said  the  mother. 
"Your  father  will  soon  be  home  now,  and 
he  will  tell  us  both  one." — Regina  Post. 


.Going  thjB  Limit. — An  exasperated 
husband  seeking  a  divorce,  on  receiving  an 
unfavorable  verdict,  exclaimed:  "We  are 
not  through  with  this  case  yet!  Not  by  a 
long  shot!  I  will  take  the  matter  to  the 
District  Court,  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court— and  yes,  by  heck,  if  I  lose  there, 
I'll  take  it  to  the  League  of  Nations!" — 
TheBystander.  , 


He  Could  Place  It.— "This,"  smiled 
the  fond  young  wife,  as  she  passed  a  plate 
of  pudding  to  her  husband,  "is  cottage 
pudding.     I  made  it  myself." 

The  husband  tasted  it. 

"I'd  have  known  it  was  cottage  pudding,' 
he  returned. 

"Would    you?"    she   asked,    delighted. 

"Yes:  I  can  taste  the  plaster  and  the 
wall  paper." — TheQueenslander. 


The    Growing     Likeness. — "Darling, 

don't  you  think  little  Johnny  grows  more 
like  you  every  day?" 

"Do  you  think  so,  dearest?" 

"Yes,  love.  If  you  notice  you  will  find 
that  he  always  wants  the  best  in  the  house, 
and  that  he  hnever  does  as  you  want  him  to 
and  that  he  is  continually  over-eating,  and 
yesterday  he  kissed  the  servant." 

"That  will  do,  Maria!"— iVos^i's  Weekly. 


Named  to  Suit. — Visitor  (to  small  girl 
hugging  a  large  Teddy-bear,  whose  boot- 
button  eyes  convey  the  impression  of  a 
pronounced  squint) — "Well,  little  girl, 
and  what  do  you  call  your  nice  new  bear?" 

Small  Girl  (gravely) — "His  name  is 
'Gladly'  same  as  the  one  in  the  hymn." 

Visitor  (mystified) — "What  on  earth 
are  you  talking  about,  child?  Which 
hymn?" 

Small  Girl — "You  know.  The  one  that 
says,  'Gladly  my  cross-eyed  bear'." — 
Tit-Bits,  London. 


Thrift. — With  a  view  to  encouraging 
thrift  his  father  promised  a  cadet  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Kingston,  that  he 
would  give  him  a  dollar  for  every  dollar 
saved  between  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
vacations.  When  the  holidays  arrived  the 
cadet  came  home  with  his  chest  out  and 
his  swagger  stick  doing  some  particularly 
snappy  action. 

"Well,  dad,"  he  said  jovially,  "I've 
saved  sixty  dollars." 

This  gave  the  old  man  pause. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  do  that?"  he 
demanded. 

"On   the   Toronto-Montreal 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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'T^HE  all-round  advantages  of 
■*-    Eversharp  serve  the  convenience, 
save  the  motions,  simplify  the  work  of 
every  writer.  The  always  sharp,  never 
sharpened  point  keeps  writing  going 
in  a  smooth,  even  manner  that  assists 
mental  concentration  and  promotes 
personal  efficiency.    Eversharp  holds 
18  inches  of  lead  which  writes  250,000 
words  at  10,000  words  per  penny. 
Eversharp  is  a  compact,    ingenious 
Wahl  writing  instrument  reflecting 
the  highly  specialized  skill  devoted 
to   its   manufacture.    Make   sure 
you  get  Eversharp — the  name  is  on 
the  pencil.     Smart  styles  for  chain, 
pocket,  purse  or  hand  bag.     Prices, 
$1.75  upward.     Dealers  everywhere. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by 
THE    WAHL    COMPANY,     Ch 


tc  ago 


Western    Distributors :    RoTJcland   &    Campbell, 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  flfanitoba.  Eastern  Distributors: 
Consolidated    Optical    Co.,    Toronto,     Ontario, 
and  Montreal,   Quebec. 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 
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Your  Driving  Habits  Change  with  the  Seasons 


With  the  approach  of  shorter  days  and  longer  nights, 
your  storage  battery  sliould  be  tested  even  though  it  may 
be  a  powerful  Prest-0-Ivite. 

Night  driving,  with  your  lights  making  constant 
demands  upon  the  battery,  necessitates  a  change  in  the 
adjustment  of  your  generator,  in  order  to  keep  your 
storage  battery  fully  charged  and  avoid  injury  and 
expense. 

Your  nearest  Prest-0-Lite  Service  Station  man  will 
gladly  give  you  correct  charging  rate  for  your  gener- 
ator and  help  you  keep  your  battery  in  perfect  condi- 
tion without  cost. 

Take  the  time  to-day  to  let  him  test  your  battery  and 
forestall  those  little  battery  trouble*  which  through 
neglect  would  soon  grow  into  big  and  costly  ones. 


More  than  500  Prest-0-Lite  Service  Stations  through- 
out Canada  carry  a  complete  stock  of  repair  parts  f^or 
all  makes  of  batteries  and  a  full  range  of  powerful 
Prest-0-TJte  storage  batteries  for  all  mates  of  cars. 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  motor  car  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  Canadian-made  Prest-0-Lite  Battery 
as  standard  factory  equipment.  Thousan-ds  of  Cana- 
dian car  owners  insist  upon  Prest-O-Lite,  because  they 
itno?''  it  represents  the  greatest  dollar  for  dollar  value 
in  the  Dominion. 

Because  all  Prest-0-Lite  Batteries  and  battery  parts 
are  made  in  Canada,  in  the  largest  battery  plant  in  the 
British  Empire — not  merely  aasembled,  but  made  from 
start  to  finish  from  Canadian  materials — you  are 
assured  of  full  value  and  freedom  from  unnecessary 
duty  and  exchange. 


Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


Dept.  C-119,  Prest-O-Lite  Building, 
Toronto 

831  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 

Montreal  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg 


Factories : 

Toronto  St.  Boniface 

Service  Stations  Everywhere 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats  "  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Immaculate  rugs  are  safe  playgrounds  for  the  children.  Clean 
thoroughly  to  protect  childhood's  precious  health.  Beat 
out  embedded  dirt  and  germs.  Sweep  up  all  litter  that  clings. 
Suction  away  all  loose  grime.  Do  it  frequently.  Only  The 
Hoover  performs  these  essentials  of  sanitary  cleaning.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

Qi^a  HOOVER 


Write  for  booklet,  '''How  to 
Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner" 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


ELECTRIC      SUCTION 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Hamilton,     Ontario 


SWEEPER 

It  BEATS. . , 
as  it  Sweeps 
as  it  (cleans 


SM  a  d  e      i  n      Canada  —  by      Canadians  —  for      Canadians 
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Idle  Money 


Perhaps  you  are  waiting  for 
a  new  Victory  I^oan  ?  Re- 
ports from  Ottawa  state  that 
owing  to  the  recently  imposed 
taxes  the  current  revenues 
are  now  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  wise  policy  of  paying: 
our  way  as  we  go,  and  that 
there  will  be,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  substantial  balance,  to 
apply  to  the  retirement  of 
Victory  Bonds.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  NO  NEW  VIC- 
TORY LOAN. 

Yet— money  has  accumulated 
in  Canada  in  unprecedented 
amounts. 

.\re  your  funds  idle? 

Victory  Bonds  are  the  great- 
est investment  "buy"  to-day. 

Orders  may  be  entered  for  any 
amount  from  $50  upwards. 

Your   order   will   receive   our 
best  attention. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities  EstahUshed  1889 

Union  Bank  Bids:.  -  -  Toronto 
Transportation  BldR.  -  Montreal 
74  Broadway  -  -  New  York  City 
Belmont  House  -  Victoria,  B.C. 
Harris    Trust    BIdg.        -         Chicag^o 


EsierbrookPens 


Make  Permanent 
Records 

No.  460  medium  point  enables  the  writer  to  make 
three  or  four  copies  at  one  writing.  The  pens  arc 
"  stiff  "  enough  to  catty  the  exact  impression  through 
(our  sheets  perfectly — each  copy  an  exact  duplicate. 

Cleaner  than  using  a  pencil  for  all  binds  of  mani- 
folds—  freight  bills  — accounts- — telephone  call  rec- 
ords, telegrams — wherever  an  exact  copy  js  required. 

All  Esterbrook  Pens  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  uniform  excellence  in  writing  performance 
that  has  built  up  the  Esterbrook  reputation  in  sixty- 
one  years  of  doing  the  same  thing  well. 

Enclose  15c  in  an  envelope  ad' 
dressed  as   below.        We   ivill 
send  assortment  of  12  mo\* 
popular  pens. 

THE  ESTERBROOK 
PEN  MFG.   CO  '^ 

16-70  COOPER  STF 
CAMDBN,   N.  J 

Canadian  Agents; 
Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 


Every  week  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST  prints  scores  of  facts 
bearing  on  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  investments.  If  you  are 
a  subscriber  and  want  special  in- 
formation on  something,  write 
the  editor.  You  will  get  a  reply 
which  will  help  you  with  your 
investment  problem. 

If  you  aren't  a  subscriber 
hadn't  you  better  take  steps  to 
become  one  at  once  ?  Remember, 
there's  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
inquiries. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

The  Canadian  Newspaper  for  Business  Men  and  Investors 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

S5.00  May  Make  or  Save  You  JSOO.OO  or  $5,000.00 


Business  6  Investments 


Cut  in  Prices  Causes  Uncertainty- 
Production   Increasing 


MUCH  uncertainty  ^continues  in  the 
business  world  as  a  result  of 
successive  cuts  in  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  the  feeling  has  been 
intensified  by  the  most  recent  instance, 
that  of  automobiles.  It  was  a  daring 
move  to  wipe  out  all  possible  profits  and 
sell  at  an  actual  loss  and  at  the  same  time 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  the  replace- 
ment of  high  grade  steel  at  a  lower  cost. 
This  act  of  the  shrewd  auto  builder  struck 
hard  at  high  price  theories,  and  it  left  the 
industrial  world  rather  bewildered  at  the 
confidence  and  deliberation  with  which  it 
was  done.  For  it  implied  reductions  in 
the  near  future  not  only  in  this  particular 
line,  but  on  a  broad  scale.  Other  manu- 
facturers must  follow  suit  in  most  lines 
that  are  dependent  on  the  demands  of  the 
general  public. 

This  course  was  urged  in  these  columns 
many  weeks  ago.  The  shoe  manufac- 
turers waited  too  long,  and  their  usual 
volume  of  orders  vanished  into  thin  air. 
The  woolen  mills  in  the  States  waited  too 
long  and  the  largest  group  now  reports 
cancellations  of  $60,000,000  and  a  cut  of 
20    to   25    per    cent. — to   induce   buying. 

This  downward  movement,  however, 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  classes.  It  will 
prove  good  for  business.  It  is  like  the 
surgeon's  knife — painful  but  curative. 
For  business  has  been  slowing  up:  the 
wholesalers  are  selling  less;  the  retailer  is 
starting  a  policy  of  hand-to-mouth  buying; 
the  public  revolt  grows  strong;  the  overall 
campaign  as  a  passing  phase  has  given  place 
to  the  "carry-your-lunch-with-you,"  and 
beat  the  outrageous  restaurant  prices,  for 
reasturants  are  still  as  lacking  in  vision  to- 
day   as    were    the    shoe    manufacturers. 

But  the  silyer  lining  that  glimmers 
brightest  is  the  tendency  of  labor  to  speed 
up  production;  that  is  going  on  in  nearly 
every  industry.  Keep  it  up  and  the  battle 
for  lower  prices  and  a  return  to  more 
normal  conditions  is  half  won. 

At  this  time  rf  uncertainty  the  investor 
should  go  slov  .  If  he  thinks  there  are 
"bargains"  in  the  investment  market 
to-day  probably  there  will  be  as  good  ones 
to-morrow.  Will  real  estate  be  up  or  down? 
No  one  knows.     Almost  as  hard  to  tell  as 


whether  Victory  bonds  at  the  beginning  of 
1921  with  control  and  fixed  prices  removed 
will  rise  or  fall  when  given  the  free  run  of 
the  market. 

Victory  Bonds  and  the  Decline 

UNDOUBTEDLY  keen  disappoint- 
ment has  been  felt  among  holders  of 
Victory  Bonds  at  the  succession  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  fixed  prices  through  Govern- 
mental agency.  One  investor  declares, 
"It  seems  to  cost  money  to  be  a  patriot." 
He  paid,  like  others,  $100  and  now  would 
receive  on  one  class  only  $93.  He,  like 
many  others,  wonders  why  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  "support"  these  bonds  at 
par. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  Government  never  guaranteed 
the  current  price  of  the  bonds  being 
maintained.  It  did  guarantee  that  the 
51/2  per  cent,  interest  rate  would  remain 
unchanged,  and  that  the  bonds  would  be 
paid  for  at  par  when  they  matured.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  during  the  past  two  years 
or  so  interest  rates  have  risen  to  an  un- 
expectedly high  point,  and  other  bonds 
have  fallen  in  proportion.  Had  the 
Government  maintained  Victory  bonds  at 
par,  the  temptation  would  have  been  so 
strong  for  holders  to  sell  Victories  giving  a 
5J^  per  cent,  yield  and  to  buy  other  bonds 
giving  6  per  cent,  or  6}^  per  cent,  in  return, 
that  probably  $1,000,000,000  of  Victories 
would  have  been  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  the  Government  would  have  been 
swamped.  In  other  words,  it  would  have 
had  to  borrow  a  billion  dollars,  probably, 
to  buy  in  its  own  bonds — on  the  sale  of 
which  it  was  absolutely  dependent  for 
carrying  on  during  the  war  and  after. 
Hence,  in  order  not  to  encourage  "unload- 
ing," it  has  been  forced  to  regulate  the 
price  in  conformity  with  the  yields  of 
other  similar  securities.  But  if  the  price 
in  Canada  receded,  what  of  that  in  other 
countries,  where  $100  dropped  to  $85  or 
even  less  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England?  With  patience.  Victory  bond 
holders  should  see  the  prices  gradually 
climb  back  to  par,  and  alsove  it,  as  com- 
modity prices  and  interest  rates  start 
along    the    downward    path    again. 


Answers  to   Inquiries 


Instalment  Plan.     Paper  Stocks 

P.,  TORONTO.— Yoitr  article  in  Sept. 
l.s-/  issue  of  MacLean's  re  Instalment  Plan 
of  buying  stocks  was  of  interest  to  me.  Will 
i/ou  kindhj  advise  me  the  names  of  reliable 
'Tokerb,   who  conduct  such   a  department? 

Also    I    contemplate    buying    Canadian 
General  Electric  common.     Do  you  consider 
1     it  a  safe  investmenti 

I        Further   I   would   consider   buying   some 
pulp  and  paper  stocks.     What  ones  do  you 
uggest? 

I  may  say  I  have  already  $5,000  invested 
in  Victory  Bonds  and  have  $5,000  noiv 
ready  to  invest.  It  is  my  idea  not  to  have  too 
much  of  any  one  stock,  nor  am  I  averse  to  a 
semi -speculative  purchase.  Enclosed  is 
stamped,    addressed  envelope  for    a    reply. 

Answer. — 1.  Names  of  several  firms  sup- 
plied who  specialize  on  this  plan.  Indeed 
the  majority  of  investment  houses  are 
willing  to  accept  a  similar  method  of 
payment. 

2.  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  is 
well  established  in  a  strong  financial 
position,  has  ample  reserve,  good  earnings, 
and  steady  increase  in  business  seems 
assured. 

3.  The  common  stocks  of  the  stronger 
pulp  and  paper  companies  are  naturally 
more  or  less  speculative  but  very  attractive 
at  that.  Among  higher  priced  ones, 
Price  Bros.,  with  probably  best  timber 
limits  of  all,  and  Riordan,  are  worthy  of 


confidence;  among  lower  priced,  the 
Laurentide  Company,  compact,  very  effici- 
ent, strong  cash  position,  excellent  profits; 
Spanish  River,  largest  output  in  newsprint 
in  Canada,  has  hardly  yet  discounted  its 
possibilities  as  much  as  most  of  the  others; 
Abitibi,  rapidly  gaining  up  in  earnings 
after  split  of  5  to  1  in  common  stock; 
ranks  high  in  efficiency  of  mills;  Wayaga- 
niack,  maker  of  sulphate  pulp  and  wrap- 
ping paper,  stands  high  in  efficiency,  earn- 
ings and  assured  market  and  compara- 
tively low  capitalization;  St.  Maurice, 
latest  to  be  listed  in  Canada,  excel- 
lent earnings  from  pulp  and  paper,  and 
rather  low  capitalization ;  Brompton 
with  great  diversity  of  output,  and  an 
excellent  asset  in  U.S.  paper  mills,  acquired 
at  comparatively  low  cost;  Provincial 
Paper  and  Howard  Smith,  in  special 
classes  as  producers  of  book  and  writing 
papers  respectively,  and  earnings  running 
very  high;  of  the  two  Provincial  Paper 
seems  to  have  discounted  possibilities  less 
than  Howard  Smith.  Another  issue,  8 
per  cent,  preferred  of  Riordon  Company, 
Limited,  with  bonus  of  common,  combines 
greater  security  of  a  preferred  with  specu- 
lative opportunity  in  common.  Matta- 
gami  debentures,  a  second  mortgage  issue, 
with  convertible  privilege  for  common 
stock,  is  theoretically,  a  stronger  security 
than  a  common  stock,  but  in  reality  those 
mentioned  rank  probah?v  as  h'gh  as  tried 


6.30%  for  Twenty 
Years 

Twenty  years  of  freedom 
from  investment  care  is 
offered  to  purchaser.-;  of 
Province  of  Saskat<-he\van 
6%  Gold  Bonds. 
During  this  period,  an  in- 
terest return  of  6.30%  is 
a,ssured,  while  to  collect 
this  interest,  coupons  need 
only  he  clipped  and  cash- 
ed once  every  six  months. 
We  offer,  in  $000  and 
$1  ,000  denominations. 
Province  of  Saskatchewan 
6%  Gc^ld  Bonds  at  96.62 
and  interest,  yieldinti 
6.30%. 

Mail  your  order  or  write 
for  descriptive  circular. 

Wood,  Gundy  & 
Company 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Building 


Montreal 
Saskatoon 


Toronto 


New  York 
London,  En^ 


Test  Tire  Pressure  With 
Pump  Hose  Connected 

SCREW  the  Schrader  Univer- 
sal Pump  Connection  to 
the  regular  hose-coupling 
of  either  hand  or  power  pump, 
and  you  can  use  the  Pressure 
Gauge  without  removing  hose 
from  valve.  This  saves  you  a 
lot  of  time  and  trouble.  You 
simply  place  your  pressure  gauge 
over  deflating  pin.  This  handy 
little  device  costs  only  65  cents, 
but  it  adds  greatly  to  your  con- 
venience. 

Schrader  Universal 
pump  connection 

^fade  in   Canada  by 
A.  Schrader's     Son,   Inc. 

334  East  King  Str  eet.  Toronto 
Loadon,  Eng.,    New     York,  Chicago 


DOMINION   TEXTILE  COMPANY 

LIMITED 
NOTICE  OF   DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quar- 
ters per  cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Prefer- 
red Stock  of  the  DOMINION  TEX- 
TILE COMPANY,  LIMITED,  has  been 
declared  for  the  quarter  ending  30th 
September,  1920,  payable  October 
15th  to  shareholders  of  record  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

Bv  Order  of  the  Board, 

JAS.   H.   WEBB, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal,  8th  September,  1920. 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  185J 

Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,  Explosion, 

Riots,  Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 

HE,\D  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 


MacLean's    Magazine 


An  msirumSvdr^imouirQQv 

'OF  1 ,  husned,  mellow  notes;  ringing,  thrilling  tenor  finales; 
smashing,  mighty  crescenJos  oxan orcnestra;  solemn, soul-stirring 
nymns;  violm,  piano,  rlutc  selections;  music  tkat  sets  tkc  tlooJ 
a-tmgle — the  McLagan  ^vlll  play  all  these,  in  fact,  tke  whole 
range  of  phonograpn  aisc  records,  >vitn  a  beauty  ana  per- 
fection  of   reproduction   tne    superior   of  which   you    nave   never    neard. 


Phonograph 


In  all  tLe  pKono^rapk  world  it  is  witliout  a  peer.  The  McLagan-FletcKer  Tone  Arm 
and  McLagan -FletcKer  Reproducer  (features  exclusively  McLagan).  combined  witk 
the  sciantifically  fashioned  sound  chamber,  produce  a  tone  that  for  warmth,  purity 
and    sheer   beauty   is   incomparable. 

Throughout  Canada  the  name  McLagan  stands  for  the  superlative  m  beautiful  furni- 
ture. Into  the  entire  construction  of  every  McLagan  Phonograph  is  built  the  sincerity 
that  has  made  the  McLagan  name  so  famous.  This  instrument  is  produced  in  McLagan 
adaptations  from  the  styles  of  Chippendale,  Brothers  Adam,  etc.,  and  such  famous  periods 
as  Louis  XVI.,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  others.  The  McLagan  range 
covers  a  variety  of  twenty-t-wo  models — from  those  of  moderate  expense  to  instruments 
that  w^ould  grace  the  most  luxuriously  furnished  homes.  They  are  gems  of  perfect  work- 
manship fashioned  in  rich  and  flawless  woods.  AA/ hen  you  have  heard  a  McLagan  play 
you  will  need  no  further  persuasion. 

THE  McLAGAN   PHONOGRAPH   CORPORATION 

LIMITED 
STRATFORD  -  ONTARIO 
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"Cross"  Tread 
Cord  Tires 


Make  it  a  "Happy  Road"  to  the 
"Happy  Hunting  Grounds" 

OF  course  you  go  in  a  motor.  The  happy  eagerness  of  the 
hunt,  the  thrill  of  bringing  down  your  quarry,  and  the 
joy  of  exercising  in  the  bracing  autumn  air  are  unmarred  by  vexatious 
tire  trouble  on  the  way  out,  or  fear  of  tire  trouble  on  the  way  home,  if 
the  car  is  equipped  with 

"GUTTA  PERCHX'tirej 

"The  Tires  That  Give  Satisfaction" 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited     :     Head  Offices  and  Factory,  Toronto 

Branches  in  all  Leading  Cities  of  the  Dominion. 


Save  Your  Tires 


As  soon  as  you  discover  a  bad  bruise 
or  a  spot  of  broken  or  weak  fabric  in 
your  casing,  put  in  a 

"Gutta  Percha" 

INNERLINING 

It  will  add  many  miles  to  your  Tire 
record.     Ask  for  it  by  name. 


Mend  Your  Tube 
QUICK!! 

Ajax  Patches  are  the  surest  and  strongest, 
quick-repak  tube  patches  you  will  ever  find. 
Punctures  are  quickly  and  permanently  repair- 
ed with  Ajax  Patches.  Tubes  never  leak  again 
in  the  same  place. 

Ajax  Patches 

Outfit  complete  in  every  container.  All  acces- 
sory dealers  sell  "Gutta  Percha"  lines. 


Gutta  Percha  &   Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factory :  Toronto 
Branches  in  all  Leading  Cities  of  the  Dominion. 


The  News  Harvest 

We  are  constantly  gathering  valuable  news  and  information  for  business 
houses  and  individuals.  YOU  can  use  new  ideas  in  your  business  or  com- 
pile records  through  our  coast  to  coast  service.  Any  Subject  Prompt  Service. 

CANADIAN   PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


propositions.  Also  a  new  and  specula- 
tive issue,  a  common  stock,  Dryden  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  appears  to  hold  rather 
bright  prospects. 

Western  Canada  and  Kaministiquia 

D.,  WINNIPEG.— Do  you  consider  the 
7  per  cent,  first  mortgage  serial  gold  bonds  of 
the  Western  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
or  Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Limited  {are  these  two  different  companies?) 
a  good  sound  investment.  If  these  are 
separate  companies  which  do  you  consider 
the  more  secure? 

Answer. — These  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent propositions,  the  former  in  British 
Columbia;  the  latter  in  Ontario.  Of  the 
two  would  prefer  the  Western  Canada, 
as  having  a  mill  already  operating,  and 
timber  limits  of  fair  capacity,  where  latter 
has  option  only  on  limits.  Neither  yet 
can  be  classed  as  a  "good  sound  invest- 
ment,"— such  as  a  concern  that  has  been 
tested  and  made  good  over  a  period  of 
years     of     varying    business     conditions. 

Stocks  and  Decline  and  Commodities 

C,  ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont.— 1.  Asks 
whether  there  is  any  doubt  whether  the  de- 
mand for  newsprint  and  other  paper  will 
he  overcome  by  production  between  now 
and  July,  1921.  2.  Holds  Wayagamack, 
Brompton,  Spanish  River  and  Atlantic 
Sugar,  on  all  of  which  he  has  a  profit  except 
Sugar.  Wants  to  know  whether  it  is  ad- 
msable  to  hold  these  stocks  for  some  months. 
3.  Asks  whether  recent  price  cutting  in 
United  States  is  not  precedessor  of  similar 
action  in  Canada.  4.  Will  deflation  in 
commodities  affect  stock  market. 

Answer. — 1.  Reports  from  Canada  and 
States  and  Europe  indicate  that  demand 
for  newsprint  will  still  far  exceed  supply 
by  next  July.  Copy  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Number  of  the  Financial  Post  (Sept.  25th 
issue),  covering  this  and  many  other  points 
for  investors,  sent.  2.  Advised  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  all  four  stocks  well  into  next 
year.  3.  Price  cutting  certain  to  extend 
into  Canada,  but  not  likely  to  be  so  drastic 
here  for  two  reasons:  (a)  speculation  in 
commodities  has  not  been  carried  on  to 
anything  like  extent  seen  across  border; 
(6)  pressure  of  banks  on  jobbers  to  liqui- 
date stocks  of  merchandise  not  as  great  as 
in  U.S.  4.  Stock  market  likely  to  be 
influenced  downward  for  a  time  in  case  of 
companies  whose  products  go  to  general 
public  and  are  forced  down  in  price. 

Patent  Medicine  Stock 

R.,  WINDSOR. — What  is  your  opinion 
of  patent  medicine  stock?  Why  is  it  you 
never  see  patent  medicine  stock  listed  on 
the  market  for  sale? 

Answer. — There  are  a  few  stocks  of 
companies  that  sell  proprietary  medicines 
listed,  but  not  in  Canada.  Most  are  con- 
cerns that  have  grown  up  from  small  be- 
ginnings, and  have  been  able  to  finance 
themselves  as  they  developed.  Then 
there  have  been  such  a  large  proportion  of 
"fakes"  in  the  patent  medicine  game  that 
one  must  have  established  itself  very 
strongly  as  a  genuine  concern  before  a 
stock  exchange  would  list  it.  If  you  have 
any  particular  company  in  view  for  in- 
vestment send  particulars. 


ANSWERS    TO   INQUIRIES 

Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  industrial 
investments  {if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed)  by 
addressiiig  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  Financial 
Post,"  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 


Awkward  in  Public. — The  mistress  of 
a  certain  newly-rich  family  was  talking 
with  a  young  man  who  had  applied  for  the 
position  of  chauffeur  in  the  establishment. 

"In  this  house,"  said  the  lady,  "all 
servants  are  called  by  their  last  names. 
What  is  your  last  name?" 

"Call  me  Henry,  madam,"  said  the 
young  man,  flushing. 

The  lady  insisted;  but  the  young  man 
was  quite  as  stubborn. 

"I  don't  think,  madam,"  he  said,  "that 
you  would  care  for  my  last  name." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  lady  coldly. 
"What  is  it?" 

"It's  Darling,  madam." — Harper's:. 
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By  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Future  of  the  Dominion 


Editor's  Note — Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  one  of  the 
best  known  Canadian  writers  and  investigators, 
who  for  some  time  past  has  been  living  abroad 
and  writing  for  many  of  the  most  influential 
periodicals,  has  recently  made  a  trip  through 
Canada  from  coast  to  coast  to  study  conditions 
existing  in  the  various  sections.  She  has  been 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  conditions  as  she  has  found 
_     them,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


I 


WHEN  Canadians  are  in  a  pessimistic  mood 
they  will  tell  you  how  Canada  wasted  the 
first  hundred  years  of  her  existence  in  national 
progress  through  Upper  Canada  scrapping  with  Lower 
Canada  instead  of  pulling  together  for  unified  ends. 
That  was  down  to  Confederation. 

Team  work  implies  pulling  together  in  the  same 
direction.  After  Confederation,  Canada's  team 
wasted  more  time  by  pulling  in  diametrical- 
ly opposed  directions,  the  manufacturers 
pulling  in  one  direction  with  the  Ea.st,  the 
farmers  in  another  with  the  West.  Result 
— more  stalling. 

Then  came  the  Klondike  boom  followed 
by  the  land  boom  and  the  inrush  of  immi- 
grants and  the  building  of  new  railroads 
and  the  uncovering  of  more  mines  in  the 
Cobalt  region.  Freight  receipts  quad- 
rupled. Land  values  jumped  a  hundred 
and  a  thousandfold  with  their  usual  atten- 
dants of  land  sharks  working  untold 
swindles.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a  day,  in 
an  hour.  The  sky  seemed  the  only  limit. 
Indian  camps  transformed  themselves  into 
towns,  towns  into  cities,  and  cities  into 
suburban  subdivisions,  which  ran  twenty 
miles  out  round  prairie  towns.  That 
would  have  been  harmless  if  small  inves- 
tors had  not  been  paying  for  those  choice 
checker  boards  on  the  prairie  by  the  instal- 
ment plan  and  perfectly  sincere  optimists 
had  not  insisted  on  paving  those  prairie 
roads  for  a  future  Fifth  Avenue  and  mort- 
gaging the  future  of  young  cities  by  so  do- 
ing. All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
Lots  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  sold  at 
the  prices  of  lots  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago;  and  still  the 
buyers  came.  Then  down  came  the  war 
nut  of  an  absolutely  clear  sky  with  an- 
'her  tremendous  wallop  on  the  head  of  national  progresF. 

Result — stall  again! 

So  in  the  period  when  Canada's  population  went  ahead 
from  six  million  to  seven-and-a-half.  New  York  City's 
population  alone  went  ahead  from  three  to  five-and-a-half- 
million — suburbs  included.  While  Canada  was  gaining 
a  million-and-a-half-population,  the  United  States  was 
gaining  twenty-two  million.  While  the  utmost  limit  any 
Western  Canadian  city  reached  in  growth  was  290,000— 
you  could  put  your  finger  on  a  dozen  Western  American 
cities  that  jumped  from  a  few  thousands  to  300,000  and 
500,000  and  700,000;  examples  Houston,  Texas;  Kansas 
'  'ity,  Detroit,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 

"What's  the  matter  with  us?"  asks  the  pessimist. 

"We're  all  right,"  shouts  the  optimist  with  a  positiveness 
to  drown  his  own  fears;  which  brings  back  the  rejoinder 
from  the  pessimist — "Methinks  thou  dost  protest  too 
much." 


Miaa  Acnca  C.   Laut — beJow  Misa   l.aat  and  MUs  Nellie  HcClnnc 

That  is  one  side  of  the  .story;  but  it  is  a  truism  that  is 
almost  platitudinous — which  Emerson  first  expressed  in 
his  incomparable  English — that  while  a  sailing  vessel 
may  seem  to  be  tacking  from  side  to  side  against  adverse 
winds  she  is  really  going  forward  all  the  time.  The 
difference  between  the  sail  and  the  engine  propeller  is  that 
one  has  to  waste  time  zig-zagging  to  go  ahead.  The  other 
follows  the  shorte.st  distance  between  two  points,  which  is  a 
straight  line.  Let  me  change  my  metaphor.  Instead  of 
stalling,  I  should  prefer  to  say  Canada  has  had  to  change 
too  often  from  high  gear  to  low  gear,  which  is  better  for 
steep  grades,  but  not  so  fast. 

"Well,"  says  your  optimist,  "why  should  we  worry  about 
going  so  fast?  If  you  admit  we  are  really  going  ahead  all 
the  time,  why  go  so  fast  —  like  our  neighbors  to  the  South — 
that  we  get  national  indigestion  by  biting  off  more  than 
we  can  chew?" 

That  is  all  right  for  an  excuse.     It  is  also  all  right  for 


an  argument.  The  point  is  neither  an  excuse,  nor  art 
argument,  will  pay  bills  and  promissory  notes  and 
municipal  bonds  and  railroad  deficits  and  war  debts. 
Before  the  war,  we  didn't  need  to  care  how  slow  we 
went  as  long  as  we  were  steadily  and  surely  going  ahead; 
but  now  we  are  in  another  position.  We  have  to  go 
ahead,  and  go  fast;  we  have  to  meet  those  municipal 
bonds  issued  to  cover  over-expansion  of  Western  cities 
that  expected  and  will  some  day  be  second  Kansas 
Cities,  Omahas,  Houstons,  Detroits.  We  have  to  meet 
those  municipal  bonds  as  they  mature,  or  welsh  on 
them,  and  damage  our  world  credit  for  fifty  years. 
With  an  increasing  scale  of  railroad  wages,  we  have  to 
increase  our  railroad  traffic,  or  be  prepared  to  pay  a 
deficit  not  of  forty-seven  millions  but  of  one  hundred 
millions  by  increased  taxation;  and  if  any  farmer 
wants  to  pay  more  for  his  implements,  or  any  capitalist 
more  of  a  profit  tax,  or  wage  earner  more  of  an  income 
tax — I  have  not  met  him  yet  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Canada.  There  is  no  use  saying— as  I  heard 
conscientious  socialists  from  Abitibi  in  On- 
tario to  O.B.U.  's  in  Fort  George  say— 
"Let  the  Government  take  over  and  na- 
tionalize everything  and  eliminate  profits." 
I  The  Government  in  a  democracy  is  you  an 

me  (excuse  the  grammar).  The  Govern- 
ment is  just  simply  the  street  worker,  the 
mill  hand,  the  railroad  engineer,  the  store 
keeper,  the  housekeeper.  The  Govern- 
ment is  Us;  and  it  can  no  more  ladle  deficits 
out  of  the  Treasury  without  increasing 
taxes  to  fill  the  Treasury  than  you  can  pay 
two  dollars  out  of  your  purse  when  you 
happen  to  have  only  one  dollar  in  it. 

Nationalizing  railroads  has  already  cost 
the  United  States  a  deficit  of  two  and  a 
half  billions  in  two  years;  and  U.S.  Liberty 
Bonds  dropped  to  84,  where  Canada's  at 
time  of  writing  are  around  99  and  98  and 
par.  Does  anyone  in  Canada  want  that 
kind  of  a  load  on  his  shoulders  to  filch  60 
to  80  per  cent,  of  incomes  out  of  wage 
earners'  pockets  to  pay  deficits  in  taxes? 
It  is  all  right  theoretically  to  shout  from 
the  top  of  a  soap  box  "Eliminate  profits!" 
We  are  not  dealing  with  profits  just  at 
present.  We  are  dealing  with  deficits  that 
have  to  be  paid;  or  comes  shut-down,  and 
such  a  panic  as  you  have  never  dreamed  in 
a  nightmare. 

Then  in  addition  to  municipal  bonds  and 

railway  deficits,  we  have  our  war  debt 

with  its  huge  interest.      If  we  welshed  on  that,  who  would 

suffer?    You  and  me,  and  every  son  and  daughter  of  the 

land  who  bought  to  save  freedom  for  the  world. 

The  thing  is  inconceivable. 

Canada  Must  No  Longer  Stall 

CANADA  is  at  the  point  now  where  she  can't  stall. 
She  is  like  a  great  motor  truck  almost,  but  not  quite, 
at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  If  she  slides  down  now,  she  will  go 
awfully  far  and  awfully  hard;  and  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  slide 
down  than  go  over  the  top.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  casualty 
list,  also  an  ambulance  on  the  site  of  such  smashes.  Have 
you  ever  considered  when  the  panic  of  '93  hit  the  Eastern 
States,  how  land  values  fell  from  $200  an  acre  to  $50  and 
$15;  and  how  they  have  never  to  this  day  gone  back  to 
former  values  in  spite  of  proximity  to  market  and  high^, 
prices  for  farm  produce?  Do  you  recall  the  days  back  jr^ 
the  late  '80's  and  early  '90'a  in  Ontario,  when  land  v^"' 
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-lumped  below  the  two-thirds  value  onjwhich  the 
trust  and  loan  companies  had  advanced  mortgages? 
Do  you  remember  what  happened  the  trust  and 
loan  companies?  Who  was  hit?  Aslt  your  father 
and  mother.  Ontario  land  values  have  not  re- 
<(ivered  the  slump  from  that  day  to  this.  You  can 
still  buy  good  Ontario  farms  at  $50  an  acre,  which 
is  half  the  price  for  which  Kood  land  is  now  selling 
rnund   prairie   towns. 

Then  there  is  the  war  debt  which  has  to  be  paid. 
To  be  sure  our  war  debt  of  two  and  one-third 
billions  seems  small  compared  to  the  United  States' 
war  debt  of  twenty-four  billions:  but  we  are  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  and  one-half  millions  compared  to 
their  one-hundred-and-ten-millions;  and  the  point 
that  one  must  never  lose  sight  of  is  that  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world  to-day — coins,  bills,  credit — is 
inflated  three  times  greater  than  the  demands  of 
trade;  and  the  dollar  to  day  buys  only  a  third  of 
what  it  used  to.  The  dollar  may  gradually  deflate 
back  to  its  normal  jjurchasing  power;  but  we  have  to 
pay  our  inflated  debts  with  a  deflated  dollar.  It  is 
like  a  man,  who  contracts  a  debt  of  $3,000  when  his 
wages  are  $300  a  month  counting  on  paying  off  his 
debts  in  a  year,  when  suddenly  his  wages  drop  to 
$100 — so  does  the  co.st  of  living  drop  in  proportion- 
but  he  has  to  pay  his  $3,000  debt  in  the  lowered 
values  for  labor  and  food.  It  means  three  years 
toil  for  that  man  instead  of  ten  months.  Mf  fFj 

That  is  why  I  say  Canada  is  in  the  position  where 
she  can  no  longer  stall. 

She  has  to  go  "over  the  top." 

But  if  you  think  Canada  is  "stalling," 
forget  it! 

It  is  the  old  simile  of  the  sailing  ship  zig- 
zagging. You  don't  realize  how  fast  she  is 
careening  ahead  till  she  dips  over  the  hori- 
zon. 

The  Difference  Found  in  Canada 

T  HAVE  been  in  Canada  two  or  three  times 
^  every  year  since  the  war  began;  but  it  is 
nine  years  since  I  went  leisurely  over  Can- 
ada in  detail  as  I  have  this  year. 

Ten  years  ago,  North  Bay  was  th'e  jump- 
ing off  place  to  the  Great-No-Man's-Land 
of  the  North.  There  was  a  railroad  eating 
house.  If  trains  failed  to  connect,  you 
could  get  at  a  pinch  a  place  where  you 
were  supposed  to  sleep.  Round  the  rail- 
road, clustered  the  usual  aggregate  of 
raw  new  tar-papercd  shanties  and  clay- 
chinked  log  cabins.  Round  the  railroad 
also  hung  the  usual  aggregate  of  ragged  In- 
dians with  wild-haired  urchins  clothed  most- 
ly in  their  little  brown  skins,  with  shocks  of 
tangled  hair  poking  through  old  hats  and 
little  tubby  "tummies"  sagging  over  loose  trouser  belts- 
The  squaws  sat  round  in  rags.  The  men  hung  disconsol- 
ately on  the  ragged  edge  of  a  hunting  era  that  seemed  to 
be  pa.ssing  and  a  civilized  era  that  seemed  never  to  be 
coming. 

This  year  from  North  Bay  to  Prince  Rupert,  I  have  not 
seen  one  ragged  Indian,  man,  woman,  or  child, 

"How  do  you  explain  it?"  I  asked  a  provincial  constable, 
standmg  on  the  station  platform. 

"The  abolition  of  booze  was  the  first  great  help  "  he 
answered.  "High  wages  and  abundant  work  are  the 
explanation.  Why,  we  are  paying  these  Indian  track 
workers  a  mmimum  wage  of  $5  a  day,  whe-e  they  used  to 
get  $1.50  a  day.  Then  you  must  remember  the  missions 
and  schools  have  been  educating 
the  Indians  now  for  three  genera- 
tions; and  it  is  beginning  to  tell." 

This  ye^r  from  North  Bay  to 
Prince  Rupert,  I  have  not  seen 
one  ragged,  out-of-work,  man 
woman,  or  child,  white  or  Indian. 


age    of    class    consciousness    and 
have  no  place  in  our  democracy. 


hatred,     which 


Growinc  crops  in  ilio  funign 


farming  in  a  foreigrn  community. 


modern  hotels,  and  a  dozen  new  industries  fed  by  new 
railroads.  There  are  the  nickel  and  copper  deposits  to 
the  West.  There  are  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  North. 
There  are  the  clay  belt  farms  to  the  North  and  East  and 
West.  There  are  the  timber  areas  clear  down  to  James 
Bay,  200  miles.  There  are  the  pulp  wood  mills  and  timber 
limits  and  water  powers  now  producing  millions  of  dollars 
return  a  year  and  capable  in  the  near  future  of  producing 
billions — always  pre-supposing  we  get  capital  to  put  in  the 
equipment,  more  hands  to  work  the  equipment,  and  make 
the  One  Big  Union  idea  embrace  not  Labor  against  Capital, 
but  Labor  in  partnership  with  Capital,  a  One  Big  Union 
of  a  Unified  Canada,  not  a  Canada  split  by  the  cleav- 


The  Truest  Kind  of  Prosperity 

■^HAT  is  the  truest  kind 
-*■  of  prosperity.  It  may  not 
show  in  trade  aggregates,  though 
our  Canadian  trade  aggregates 
are  the  best  they  have  ever  been. 
It  may  not^.show  in  municipal 
bonds  hanging  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  defalcation,  nor  in  railway 
deficits  giving  us  financial  shivers 
down  our  spines;  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  prosjjerity  that  seeps 
from  surface  to  subsoil  and  irri- 
gates the  very  roots  of  national 
prosperity. 

As  for  North  Bay,  the  jumping 
off  place  to  the  Back  of  Be^'ond 
jt  is  no  longer  a  clusier  of  shan- 
ties. It  is  a  young  city  just 
^homing,  with  paved  ^  treets  and 
a  population  of  12,000,  and  good 


ATA  lecture  recently  delivered  in  a  Western  town.  Miss  Laut  said:  "What  people  need  when 
■^^  they  stall,  and  mope,  and  are  feeling  utterly  miserable,  is  not  sympathy,  which  generally 
only  confirms  their  fears,  but  a  good  sound  lifting  kick." 

Mrs.  Nellie  L.  McClung,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  Miss  Laut's  and  who  happened  to  be  in  the  audi- 
ence, wrote  the  following  lines: 

NELLIE    McCLUNG'S    ANSWER   TO  AGNES  LAUT 


When  sorrows  inundate  my  soul. 

When  thunders  crash — and  storm-clouds  roll, 

I  want  my  friends  to  have  a  part 

In  all  that  grieves  my  gentle  heart. 

When  I  am  feeling  like  to  die 

I  want  to  have  a  friend  near  by 

To  smooth  my  brow — and  hold  my  hand 

And  say  "Dear  child — I  understand." 

I  want  to  wallow  in  my  woe 

And  plumb  the  teary  depths  below 

With  every  sort  of  soothing  dope 

When  I  sit  down  to  grieve  and  mope! 

All  this  I  want — but  I  know  well 

What  I  should  have  when  sorrows  swell. 

It  is  not  sympathy  or  tears 

That- have  the  power  to  chase  my  fears: 

And  so  to-day  I  make  my  prayer 

For  spiritual  change  of  air. 


When  pleasures  fail  and  woes  beset 
And  I  sit  down  to  grieve  and  fret — 
Withhold,  I  pray,  the  message  kind 
That  starts  my  tear  and  saps  my  mind 
From  relatives  of  kindly  mien 
Let  me  remain  unknown,  unseen. 
And  in  Thy  wisdom.  Lord,  bestow 
Some  sort  of  shock — or  nudge — or  bio* 
To  change  the  thoughts  that  so  oppress 
And  smother  me  in  mournfulness. 
Or  underneath  me  light  a  fire 
To  make  me  scramble  through  the  mire 
And  if  my  laggard  feet  still  stick 
Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  the  lifting  kick. 
Be  hard  upon  me  when  I  fail 
Nor  let  excuses  ought  avail 
To  Thee,  I  turn  my  heavenward  face — 
And  to  'Thy  mercy  trust  my  case! 

—  Nellie  McClung. 


We  Must  Have  Workers 

BUT  you  can't  get  more  capital  if  you  welsh  on 
inflated  debts.  You  can  no  more  get  capital 
on  those  terms  than  you  can  borrow  $5,000  to  build 
a  house  without  giving  security  to  the  lenders. 
Capital  isn't  a  soup  basin  of  indefinite  money, 
which  you  can  ladle  out  free  to  a  hungry  bread  line. 
Capital  is  the  aggregate  of  the  savings  of  small  de- 
positors— your  deposits  and  mine,  which  we  have 
accumulated  by  working  overtime  and  spending 
less  than  we  earned;  and  if  the  banks  began  ladling 
that  out  without  security,  you  and  I  would  stop 
depositing  and  hide  our  savings  in  the  family  tea- 
pot, which  would  not  build  mills  and  equip  factories 
and  construct  dams  for  water  power. 

And  you  can't  build  more  mills  to  increase  pro- 
duction so  money  won't  deflate  unless  you  get  more 
workers;  and  that  means  immigration  and  yet  more 
immigration,  hands  and  yet  more  hands,  workers 
and  yet  more  workers. 

And  you  can't  get  workers  and  yet  more  workers, 
f  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  say — "We  don't 
want  Americans.     We  want  only  British";  and  the 
Imperial  Veterans  say — "We  dx)n't  want  Dagoes." 
I  don't  know  a  single  industry  in  Canada  to-day, 
which  could  not  use  more  workers,  and  that  condi- 
tion applies  alike  to  railway,  to  lumber  iriill,  to  in- 
dustrial factory,  to  pulp  factory,  to  building 
trades,  to  timber,  to  textiles,  to  farms,  to 
domestic  help.     Why,  while  I  was  in  Nor- 
thern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  railroads 
were  paying  track  repairers,  whose  average 
age  was  22 — Austrians  and  Indians  chiefly 
— a  minimum  wage  of  $5  a  day.     (It  used  to 
be  $1.50).     The  lumber  mills  were  averag- 
ing $10  a  day.     (It  used  to  be  $3).     The 
settlers  in  the  Clay  Belt  were  selling  cord 
wood  on  the  spot  at  $7.50  a  cord,  delivered 
at  the  mills  at  $20  a  cord.     (They  used  to 
get    80c    per    cord,  or  $1.50  per  day  and 
board.     A  good  man  can  cut  two  to  three 
cords  a  day.)     The  pulp  workers,  whose 
average  age  for  Canada  runs  at  twenty-nine 
years  were  getting  oTc  for  unskilled,  87c  to 
$1.37  an  hour  for  skilled.     (The  wage  before 
the  War  ran   17c  for  unskilled,  40c  to  50c 
for  skilled.)     Farmers  were  paying  $70  to 
$100  a  month  and  board.     (It  used  to  be 
$25  to  $35.)     As  for  domestic  help,  it  didn't 
exist.     Girls  in  the  mill  hotels  were  clearing 
$70  a  month  with  board;  and  in  one  com- 
munity of  3,000  people  not  a  private  domes- 
tic could  be  got  at  $3  a  day  and  board  with 
two  half  days  off  a  week. 
Yet  in  a  community  where  the  average  age  was  29  and 
the  average  wage  from  87c  to  $1.37  an  hour,  an  O.B.U. 
speaker  got  up  and  orated  about  "the  slavery  and  economic 
serfdom  of  the  laboring  classes."     Such  piffle  is  to  laughl 
It  is  not  fact.     It  is  not  even  polite  fiction.     It  is  poisonous 
gas  to  blind  and  set  the  world  on  fire  in  revolution. 

At  this  very  week  in  a  mining  community  not  two  hours 
from  the  hall  where  the  O.B.U.  was  speaking,  One  mine  was 
runningat  1 10  men  where  it  needed  1,100;  another  had  400 
where  it  needed  2,200;  and  the  wages  ran  from  $7  to  $11 
up  to  $20  for  overtime. 

Evidences  of  Transfc-mattoii 

I  SPOKE  of  the  transformation 
at  North  Bay.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes at  North  Bay,  I  counted  40 
motor  cars  pass  the  hotel  balcony, 
where  I  was  sitting.  Does  that 
sound  to  you  like  a  nation  bank- 
rupt? It  doesn't  to  me.  It 
sounds  to  me  like  a  nation  oozing 
with  prosperity — turning  corners 
financial,  if  I  may  put  it,  at  too 
fast  a  lick. 

When  I  last  was  in  Abitibi,  it 
was  to  see  a  fur  brigade.  This 
time  I  found  an  ideal  town  set 
down  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness, 
186  miles  from  James  Bay.  The 
town  would  do  honor  to  a  suburb 
of  New  York  or  Montreal. 

Ten  years  ago,  you  could  count 
the  settlers  of  the  Clay  Belt  on 
one  hand.  To-day  there  is  a 
farm  community  of  75,000  people. 

The  year  I  left  Canada  was  the 
year  the  Galicians  came  in.  I 
remember  we  didn't  like  them. 
We  didn't  like  their  cow-hide 
boots  to  their  waists.  We  didn't 
like  their  uncouth  caps  and  coats 
Continued  on  page  81 
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The  FOREST  of  HIS  FATHERS 


SOL  WHITTEMORE  sat 
on  the  threshold  of  his 
cabin  door  and  listened  in 
brooding  silence  to  the  recital 
of  their  wrongs  by  his  fellow 
woodsmen. 

These  were  grouped  before  him  in  a  semi- 
circle; a  few  were  sitting,  some  standing; 
most  were  in  the  crouching  position  pecu- 
liar to  foresters  the  world  over,  squatting 
on  the  right  heel  with  the  left  knee  at  a 
right  angle — the  posture  from  which  one 
aims  at  a  moose  beneath  the  low  boughs. 

Behind  the  veteran   woodsman,   dimly 

seen  in  the  black  square  of  the  doorway, 

j,  stood  Ruth,  his  well-grown  daughter"   The 

\  girl's  face  was  pretty  enough  to  h^ve  been 

her  misfortune  anywhere  but  in  the  deep 

woods. 

Ephraim  Merry  was  talking. 

"Here's  a  ma'an,"  said  he,  "who  has 
bought  up  a  trac'  of  la'and  from  Otter 
Pond  to  the  Moose  Yard  an'  fr'm  Still- 
water to  Potter's  Trail.  Then  what  hap- 
pens? Up  comes  some  counter-ju-  iper 
from  Bangor  an'  breaks  the  state  law  hy 
goin'  into  the  woods  without  a  licensed 
guide  an'  lights  a  fire  'n  burns  up  fifty  acres 
o'  pine  timber  afore  she's  put  out.  Then 
we  boys  turn  to  an'  put  it  out  fer  'im  an' 
what's  the  result?  Now,  he  has  begun  to 
fence  the  hull  trac'  with  wire  ten  foot  high 
and  has  the  law  on  any  ma'an  that  turns  to 
right  'r  left  o'  the  county  road!" 

Silence  followed  his  words.  With  these 
men  the  early  training  of  ancestors  who 
had  sat  in  council  with  painted  braves  still 
obtained.  Each  in  turn  said  his  say  and 
his  words,  if  worthy,  were  followed  by  a 
pause  for  their  consideration. 

'"Taint  right  fer  one  monst'rous  rich 
man  to  monop'lize  a  big  trac'  o'  country 
and  drive  out  the  folks  what  has  got  their 
livin'  off  'v  it  since  their  greatgrand- 
fathers fit  back  the  Injuns  and  settled  it!" 
said  a  white-bearded  patriarch,  old  enough 
apparently  to  have  taken  i  part,  himself, 
in  the  original  possession. "H  ain*.  we  alius 
trapped  the  varmints  and  killed  what  deer 
an'  moose  an'  caribou  we  needed  in  these 
woods?  H'aint  they  still  a-plenty  left  fer 
all?  S'ppose  we  hev  lumbered  some  an' 
druv  the  rivers  an'  tuk  out  timber,  h'aint 
we  fit  the  forest-fires  night  an'  day,  an' 
saved  a  lot  more  trees  than  ever  we  set  axe 
'r  peevie  to?  'N,  as  fer  game,  haint  we 
killed  off  the  wolves  an'  lucifers  an' 
pa'nters  till  the  deer  hev  got  so  thick  a 
ma'an  ca'ant  sca'acely  raise  a  patch  o' 
turnips?" 


HE  FELL  silent  and  there  followed  the 
formal  pause.  Then  a  very  young 
man,  with  the  lithe  figure  of  an  Indian  and 
the  deep  chest,  yellow  hair,  and  fierce  blue 
eyes  of  a  Viking,  raised  his  voice  angrily. 

"Who  is  this  ma'an  that's  come  into  our  country  an' 
druv  us  from  our  homes?" 

He  looked  significantly  at  the  green  slabs  of  Sol's  cabin 
from  which  the  sap  was  still  oozing. 

"Is  he  a  representative  o'  the  gover'ment,  a-workin'  fer 
the  intrus'  o'  the  country?  No!  Is  he  a  man  that  loves 
the  woods  an'  wants  to  git  away  fr'm  the  cussedness  o' 
towns?  No!  He  aint  nothin'  but  a  money-grubbin' 
swindler  that's  made  his  millions  a-gamblin'  with  other 
folks'  money  an'  wants  a  sort  o'  playground  fer  himself  an' 
.is  friends,  where  he  kin  go  out  an'  shoot  a  buck  that's 
;    t  his  antlers  ketched  in  the  wire  fence!" 

The  pause  which  followed  his  words  was  very  short  for 
t  le  orator,  with  boyish  fervor,  had  strayed  from  the  point. 
The  conclave  had  not  met  to  discuss  the  personality  of  the 
proprietor:  their  interasts  centered  in  themselves. 

•lim  Lucas,  a  clean  limbed  young  woodsman,  began  to 
speak. 

"If  on'y  we'd  held  together  we  c'u'd  ha'  laughed  at  his 
darn  trespass-signs.  But  what's  a  ma'an  a-goin'  to  do  with 
his  own  neighbors  a-pintin'  at  him  with  a  scatter-gun  if 
lie  takes  the  trail  acrost  this  feller's  country?  I  don't 
grudge  him  his  millions,  ner  his  yachts  an'  bosses  an' 
*^ervants  'n  all  them  things  that  money  kin  buy,  but  when 

comes  to  hoggin'  a  trac'  o'  woods  twenty  mile  long  it 

it  reason  ner  justice.     We've  growled  an'  we've  grumbled 

we've  sent  some  o'  the  boys  to  talk  to  him" — he  glanced 
t  Sol  -"'n  when  that  didn't  do  no  good  we  wrote  threat- 
'n'n'  letters,  'n  sence  then  he's  sent  Lem  Goodwin  an' 
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"You,  WhittemoTc  I"   he  moaned. 


"Thuik  God.' 


Steve   Stannard   to   the   county  jail.     The   question    is, 
what  are  we  a-goin'  to  do?" 

IN  THE  deep  silence  which  followed,  a  swarthy  man  with 
a  black  beard  tapped  the  stock  of  his  rifle  with  his  bony 
knuckles,  and  as  the  musical  sound  broke  the  stillness  a 
tremor  ran  about  the  circle. 

"There  aint  but  one  thing  left  to  do!"-  he  muttered 
through  his  teeth.  "What  is  there  left  fer  a  woodsman 
when  ye  crowd  him  out  o'  the  woods?" 

As  if  by  instinct  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  Sol.  Though 
several  had  their  homes  upon  the  reservation,  he  alone, 
through  blunt  refusal  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
new  proprietor,  Mortimer  Blake,  had  suffered  eviction. 
The  sparse  community  had  held  its  breath  at  this  overt 
act  and  accepted  the  issue  as  preordained.  That  a  man 
could  evict  Sol  Whittemore  and  live  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  laws  of  Nature;  but  as  the  weeks  passed  and  the  woods- 
man lived  quietly  in  the  new  cabin  which  he  had  built  and 
gave  no  sign  of  the  smoldering  hate  which  burned  within 
him,  surprise  and  disappointment  had  bniught  the  neigh- 
bors in  a  body  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  his  views. 

For  Sol  Whittemore  had  always  represented  the  two 
powers  which  make  a  man  a  natural  leader,  mind  and  will. 
It  was  his  counsel  which  had  always  been  conclusive, 
whether  in  the  organization  of  a  search  for  rash  city  sports- 
men lost  in  the  woods,  or  to  fight  a  forest-iire  which  men- 
aced the  entire  section.  Also,  he  was  known  for  a  man  of 
relentless  purpose.  He  alone,  while  acting  as  a  deputy- 
sheriff,  had  tracked  the  two  Canadian  murderers  across  the 


boundary,  and,  lacking  the 
authority  for  extradition,  had 
vindicated  justice  with  two 
well-directed  bullets. 

During  the  discussion  he  had 
"  sat    motionless,    his    deep-set, 

yellow  eyes  narrowed  to  the  merest  slits, 
through  which  one  caught  a  quick  gleam 
as  they  shifted  from  one  speaker  to  the 
next.  His  elbow  was  upon  his  knee,  his 
grizzled  chin  resting  on  the  knuckles  of  a 
bony  fist.  His  deep-lined  face,  cold  and 
rigid  as  the  surface  of  a  frozen  lake,  gave 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  the  hot  emotions 
which  boiled  beneath;  only  a  keen  eye 
might  have  seen  that  under  the  scrubby 
beard  the  square-cut  muscles  of  the  jaw 
were  alternately  bulging  and  flattening  as 
one  speaker  after  the  other  concluded  his 
impassioned  protest. 

A  long  pause  followed  the  last  sinister 
words;  the  woodsmen  looked  toward  Sol 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  waited  in 
vain.  Minutes  passed,  and  still  he  sat  and 
stared,  unblinkingly  as  a  captive  eagle,  in- 
to the  darkening  aisles  of  the  hemlock 
forest  across  the  creek.  The  men  became 
restive;  murmurs  broke  out  here  and  there, 
yet  all  shirked  the  aquiline  glare  of  the  man 
whose  counsel  they  had  come  to  ask. 
A  tall  man  broke  the  nervous  silence. 
"I  make  my  livin'  guidin'  parties,"  said 
he,  "'n'  now  that  Mr.  Blake's  trac'  goes 
around  Crooked  Lake  an'  he  don't  'low  no 
'^r..^  on  there  but  his'n  my  way  into  the 
woods  is  shet  off.  It's  too  fur  to  pack  all 
the  way  around.  I  h'aint  put  a  party  onto 
no  moose  this  fall!  What's  a  feller  a-goin' 
to  do,  anyhow — "  he  turned  timidly  to- 
ward tfie  grim  figure  in  the  doorway,  "hey, 
Sol?" 

The  concentrated  stare  of  the  others 
grew  tenser;  a  grim  smile  cut  its  way  be- 
tween the  thin,  s"traight  lips  of  Sol  Whitte- 
more. 

"At  last,"  said  he,  in  a  cold,  harsh  voice, 
"after  jawin'  'most  all  the  afternoon,  ye're 
beginnin'  to  git  to  the  p'int!  We  all  know 
that  this  here  Blake  is  a  thief,  an'  we  all 
know  that  he's  a  liar,  an'  that  he  aint  got 
no  more  human  sympathy  into  him  than  a 
bob-cat;  an'  the  right  that  let.s  him  drive  us 
outen  our  woods  is  the  same  kind  that  lets 
a  otter  drive  the  fish  outen  a  pool.  It  aint 
the  right  o'  the  case  we  got  to  study  on; 
it's  the  remedy!  What's  the  remedy? 
What  ye  goin'  to  do,  hey?  What  ye  goin' 
todo?" 

There  was  no  answer.  Sol's  fierce  eyes, 
agleam through  their  narrowed  lids,  flicker- 
ed from  face  to  face  and  the  eyes  that  met 
them  were  averted.  Finally  they  rested 
for  an  instant  on  the  face  of  the  woodsman 
who  had  tapped  his  rifle,  and  there  was  an 
imperative  expectancy  in  their  cold  stare 
which  forced  him  into  speech. 

"I'll  tell  ye  what  we  got  to   do,"  he  grOwIed  sulkily. 
"We  got  fact!" 
He  dropped  His  eyes. 
"How?"  asked  Sol,  softly. 

"We  got  t'  do  something'!  We  bin  settin'  around  here 
hootin'  like  a  flock  o'  owls!  Now  we  got  t'  do  soraethin'!" 
He  mumbled  into  silence. 

"Wa'al,"  drawled  Sol,  and  his  voice  held  an  ironic 
persistence,  "What  hev  we  got  t'  do?" 

Several  of  the  men  squirmed  uncomfortably;  those 
nearest  shrank  slightly  from  the  one  interrogated.  He 
glanced  up  sullenly,  then  dropped  his  eyes  and  tapped  the 
stock  of  hb  rifle. 

"Wa'al,"   murmured   Sol,   encouragingly,   "what   d'ye 
mean  by  that?     Meanin'  p'raps  that  wp  kill  off  all  his 
game — 'r  his  game-wardens,  maybr 
There  was  no  answer. 

SOL  sprang  to  his  feet  so  quickly  that  the  startled  woods- 
men shrank  away  as  if  from  a  savage  beast,  and  for  the 
moment  it  was  a  savage  beast  which  faced  them.  The 
apathy  was  swept  from  the  brooding  face;  the  fierce,  pale 
eyes  were  ablaze  with  fury;  the  long,  yellow  teeth  fla.shed 
between  the  thin  lips  like  the  fangs  of  a  snarling  dog. 
"Say  it  out,  say  it  out!  Ye  scold  and  ye  chatter  like  a 
passel  o'  jays  around  a  owl.  and  ye  bum  an'  ye  haw  an'  ye 
hint  that  maybe  sometime  someone  might  git  hurted 
somehow.  How?  That's  what  I  want  t'  know!  By 
fallin'  up  a  hill  'r  gittin'  et  by  a  muskrat?    Ye  got  it  all 
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fixed  that  ye're  wronged,  now  what  d'ye  dare  to  do  about 
it,  an'  who  dares  do  it?" 

He  glared  around  the  circle.  The  woodsmen  sat  with 
lips  compressed,  each  waiting  for  his  neiglibor  to  cast  his 
vote  for  that  last  and  only  remedy  of  their  wrongs — 
murder! 

No  one  spoke.  In  the  utter  silehce  the  chatter  of  a  red 
squirrel  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing  rang  out  noisily  and  with 
irritating  persistence.  A  man  breathed  loudly  through  his 
nose  and  his  neighbor  turned  and  scowled  upon  him.  Once 
Jim  Lucas  filled  his  lungs  as  if  to  speak,  but  as  he  looked 
up  his  angry  eyes  met  Ruth's  mute  appeal  and  he  bowed  his 
head  with  lips  compressed. 

In  a  cold,  bitter  voice,  Sol  resumed  his  discourse. 

"I  reckon  ye  don't  need  no  advice,"  he  said  contemp- 
tuously. "Ye  know  well,  evert'  man  o'  ye,  that  there 
aint  but  one  way  fer  us  to  git  back  the  rights  belongin' 
to  us.  If  ye  was  to  come  on  some  Canuk  wood-runner 
a-stealin'  a  mink  out  o'  one  o'  yer  traps  ye'd  bore  a  hole 
into  him  afore  he  cud  straighten  his  back — an'  ye  wouldn't 
come  askin'  no  one's  advice,  neither.  But  let  a  man 
steal  yer  homes  an'  yer  woods  an'  yer  lakes  an'  all  the 
country  ye've  growed  up  to  c'nsider  iz  free  fer  all;  an' 
bec'us'  he's  a  millionaire  an'  backed  by  onjust  laws  made 
when  la'and  was  plenty  an'  money  sca'ace,  ye  come  a- 
whinin'  an'  a-grumblin'  about  how  bad  ye're  treated  an' 
wan  tin'  somebody  to  point  yer  rifle  at  him  while  ye  pull 
the  trigger!" 

He  paused,  staring  at  the  council  with  glittering  eyes 
and  a  swarthy  flush  on  his  high  cheek-bones. 

"Wa'al,  Sol,"  drawled  the  old  man,  "it's  all  right  fer 
you  to  sit  thar  an'  rip  an'  cuss,  but  what  do  you  cal'late 
we  oughter  do?" 

Sol  gave  a  silent  sneering  laugh. 

"I'll  tell  ye.     Ye  better  eat  mud — like  me!    I  reckon 
ye'd  best  take  what  ca'ant  be  helped."     An  expression  of 
vulpine  cunning  crossed   his  face.      "That's  what   I'm 
a-goin'  to  do.    Best  thing  is  fer  us  to  go  to  Mister  Blake 
with  our  hats  in  our  hands  and  ask  him  for  a  job.     He  has 
promised  us  work.    We  ca'ant  fish  no  more 
where  we  used  to  fish,  nor  hunt  where  we 
used  to  hunt,  nor  trap  where  we  used  to  trap, 
'n'  it's  as  much  as  our  liberty  is  wuth  to  lay 
axe  ag'in'  a  tree.    But  we  kin  build  roads 
an'  dams  an'  work  at  drainin'  ma'ashes  and 
cuttin'  firelanes — '! 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  dropped  his  head  be- 
tween his  shoulders  and  flung  out  the  final 
words  with  a  savage  snarl. 

" — 'n  I'll  be  blamed  if  that  aint  all  we're 
fit  fer,  anyway!" 

HE  WHIPPED  up  the  rifle  which  was 
standing  against  the  side  of  the  cabin 
and  turning  his  back  upon  the  circle  strode  off 
towards  the  woods. 

"Where  you  goin',  dad?"  called  Ruth, 
tremulously. 

"I'm  goin'  down  t'  the  mud  pond  to  see  if  I 
kin  git  a  duck,"  he  answered,  without  looking 
around.  "That's  the  biggest  game  we  kin 
shoot  now  in  this  country!" 

It  was  growing  dark  when  he  returned. 
Ruth  had  cooked  his  supper  and  set  it  on  the 
hearth;  the  girl  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
staring  at  the  windy,  early  winter  sunset 
as  it  glowed  above  the  black  barrier  of  hem- 
locks when  Sol,  a  brace  of  ducks  in  one  hand 
and  his  rifle  in  the  other,  slipped  from  the 
fringe  of  second  growth  across  the  clearing 
and  rapidly  approached  the  cabin  with  his 
long,  woodsman's  stride. 

"Goin'  t'  snow,"  he  said,  as  he  hung  his 
game  from  a  wooden  pin  driven  into  one  of 
the  slabs. 

He  ate  his  supper  in  silence,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  Ruth  filled  his  cob-pipe  and 
gave  it  to  him  with  a  blazing  splinter  of  pine. 

Sol  smoked,  stolid  as  an  Indian,  staring 
into  the  fire  under  lowered  brows,  and  as  he 
smoked  and  pondered,  his  strong  savage 
features  grew  set  and  rigid  as  a  clay  mask 
baking  in  the  heat,  while  his  small,  glittering 
eyes,  fixed  and  unblinking,  threw  back  the 
flashes  of  the  dancing  flames  in  gleams  as  cold 
as  the  reflection  of  the  northern  lights  on  a 
frozen  pool  in  the  forest. 

Ruth  had  drawn  a  stool  to  the  fire  and  sat 
with  hands  clasped  around  her  knees,  staring 
into  the  blaze.  Now  and  then  she  threw  a 
slanting  look  toward  her  father,  and  each 
time  that  she  did  so  she  shivered.  Suddenly 
she  leaned  toward  him  and  laid  one  hand  up- 
on his  knee. 

"Dad,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "don't  kill 
Mr.  Blake!" 

Sol's  head  turned  slowly  on  his  shoulders; 
there  was  something  owlish  in  the  movement; 
the  brushing  of  his  long,  clustering  hair  on 
his  hunched  shoulders,  the  set,  aquiline  pro- 


file and  the  cold  flat  glare  of  the  yellow  eyes  suggested 
some  fierce  bird  of  prey. 

"Eh— what— what's  that?" 

"Don't  kill  Mr.  Blake!    It  would  be  murder,  dad!" 

Animation  came  back  to  the  face  of  the  woodsman  in  an 
animal  expression  of  cunning  and  suspicion. 

"Who's  a-going  to  kill  Mister  Blake?"  he  growled, 
eyeing  his  daughter  closely. 

Ruth  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. 

"You  can't  fool  me,  dad,"  she  answered,  with  a  catch  of 
her  breath.  "You  kin  fool  those  boys,  p'raps,  but  you 
can't  fool  me.  You  never  looked  like  you  looked  to-day 
but  once  before;  that  was  when  you  followed  the  two 
Canuck  river-drivers  that  killed  Bruce  Stirling!" 

Sol  thrust  out  his  grizzled  chin.  "It  'ud  only  be  jes- 
tice!"  he  muttered. 

"It  'ud   be  murder,  dad!"  answered   Ruth,  steadily. 

Sol's  keen  eyes  turned  searchingly  on  his  daughter's  face. 

"What  makes  ye  think  I'm  cal'latin'  t'  kill  him?"  he 
growled. 

"The  way  you  were  a-throwin'  the  wool  in  the  boys' 
eyes,  advisin'  'em  to  give  in,  an'  all  o'  that.  I  knew  you'd 
never  give  no  such  advice  if  you  hadn't  made  up  your 
mind  to  do^it— yourself .  I  know  you  too  well,  dad,  to 
b'lieve  that  you'd  ever  go  to  Mr.  Blake  with  your  hat  in 
your  hand!" 

Sol  sprang  to  his  feet  with  clenched  fists  and  blazing  eyes. 

"No,  by  Heaven,"  he  snarled.  "But  I  'low  to  go  to 
him  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand — 'n  that  mighty  soon!" 

"Oh,  dad — dad!"  cried  the  girl.  "You  wouldn't  murder 
a  man  in  cold  blood!    You  couldn't!" 

Sol  whirled  upon  her  furiously,  his  eyes  scintillating  like 
the  eyes  of  a  timber-wolf  at  bay,  his  thin  lips  drawn  back 
from  his  teeth;  a  pallid  fury  painted  his  face  for  the 
moment  with  the  blood-lust  of  an  Iroquois  brave.  He 
raised  one  hand,  and  though  he  had  never  in  his  life  struck 
his  daughter  she  shrank  away  with  a  low  cry  of  purely 
physical  fear.  , 

"Shet  up,   girl!"  snarled   the  woodsman,   deep  in  his 


"Oh,  Dad — Dad!"  cried  the  girl.      "You  wouldn't   murder  a  man  in  cold  blood!" 


throat.     For  an  instant  he  glared  at  the  terrified  girl,  then, 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  passed  through  the  door  in  the 
partition  which  divided  his  part  of  the  cabin  from  that  of  i 
his  daughter,  and  Ruth,  dropping  upon  the  pine-settle, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

SOL'S  new  cabin  was  just  across  the  boundary  of  the, 
Blake  preserve  on  a  tributary  of  the  southern  end  d 
Crooked  Lake.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  six-mile 
stretch  of  water  there  was  a  three-mile  "carry"  to  Fawn 
Lake,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  located  the  luxurious 
"camp"  of  Mortimer  Blake.  Both  lakes  lay  entirely  with- 
in the  preserve  and  the  proprietor,  incensed  at  what  he' 
took  to  be  sullen  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the'' 
section  had  begun  to  fence  his  entire  tract.  ; 

Sol  Whittemore  had  always  trapped  on  a  stream  whicb^- 
entered  Crooked  Lake  at  the  northern  end  and  this  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  his  particular  domain.  Because  he' 
continued  to  get  fish  from  the  lake  with  which  to  bait  his 
traps,  he  had  been  evicted  and  his  cabin  torn  to  the  ground 
by  a  proprietor  too  pig-headed  to  admit  that  a  single  one  of 
the  frequent  otters  trapped  by  Sol  would  destroy  more 
fish  in  a  year  than  the  trapper  would  use  in  ten.  Despite 
all  warning,  Sol  still  trapped  on  his  old  route  without  inter-  , 
ference,  for  no  keeper  on  Blake's  preserve  cared  to  meet 
the  veteran  hunter,  rifle  in  hand,  in  the  deep  woods  which 
he  firmly  believed  to  be  morally  his  own. 

Therefore,  Sol,  alone  of  all  the  community,  trespassed 
for  the  present  undisturbed,  yet  with  the  ever-rankling 
consciousness  that,  honest  as  his  own  conviction  might 
be,  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  poacher. 
Fearless  as  the  man  was  and  courting  open  interference 
with  his  ancient  rights,  this  knowledge  gnawed  at  his 
spirits.  He  stopped  often  to  listen:  if  a  chipmunk  scam- 
pered suddenly  through  the  dry  leaves  Sol's  grip  tightened 
on  the  lock  of  his  rifle. 

He  left  his  cabin  at  daybreak  to  make  the  usual  round 
of  his  traps.  It  was  very  cold;  the  wind  was  rising,  and 
already  the  air  was  dim  with  fine,  powdery 
snow-flakes.  Sol  crossed  the  stream  which 
which  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Blake  preserve  and  struck  into  the  big  timber 
on  his  six-mile  trail  to  the  first  of  his  traps. 
He  traveled  swiftly,  for  the  blizzard  was 
rushing  down  from  the  North  with  long 
strides,  and  even  as  he  hurried  with  silent 
feet  through  the  somber  woods  the  air  thick- 
ened with  snow  and  the  wind  began  to  sigh 
and  moan  through  the  hemlocks-top. 

Sol  reached  his  stream,  coming  out  exactly 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  set  his  first  trap.  A 
brief  investigation  showed  him  that  it  was 
gone.  The  light  veil  of  snow  hid  all  trace  of 
the  marauder,  but  the  trapper  guessed  that 
he  had  been  followed  and  robbed  by  one  of 
the  wardens  who  did  not  dare  dispute  his 
presence  face  to  face.  He  hurried  up-stream 
to  the  location  of  the  second  trap;  that,  too, 
was  gone,  also  the  third. 

With  lips  compressed  and  face  blanched 
from  the  tension  of  the  terrific  emotion  of 
hate  contained  within  him,  Sol  made  the 
complete  round  of  the  traps  upon  that 
stream.  There  remained  but  three,  these 
being  so  cunningly  concealed  as  to  have  de- 
fied detection. 

Fury  blazed  from  the  eyes  of  the  trap- 
per. It  was  not  as  if  he  had  been  killing 
game  or  catching  the  fish.  The  extermina- 
tion of  "varmints"  like  otter,  mink,  foxes, 
coons,  and  skunks  was  something  by  which 
the  preserve  would  profit,  just  as  the  forests 
would  have  profited  by  judicious  lumbering. 
The  cowardly  wrong  which  had  been  done 
him  was  of  a  sort  inspired  by  malice  alone — 
a  slinking,  craven  form  of  revengeful  spite — 
and  Sol,  with  all  the  devils  of  hate  and  venge- 
ance leering  from  his  narrowed  eyes  and  his 
relentless  features  frozen  into  the  grim 
promise  of  swift  and  bloody  atonement,  left 
the  rapid  stream,  and  with  his  unerring 
woodsman's  instinct  struck  straight  through 
the  snow-dimmed  forest  for  the  camp  of  his 
enemy. 

The  hour  of  reckoning  had  come. 


THE  fifty  winters  which  had  silvered  his 
clustering  hair  sat  upon  him  as  lightly  as 
the  snow  which  whitened  his  cap  of  otter- 
skin.  He  traveled  swiftly,  at  a  long,  swing- 
ing trot  where  the  open  woods  permitted; 
once  he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder,  and 
his  eye  gleamed  with  satisfaction  as  he  noted 
how  an  eddy  of  the  wind  had  swept  the  dry 
snow  across  his  tracks. 

Soon  he  came  out  upon  the  north  end  of 
Crooked   Lake,   which   had   formerly  been 
lumbered  and  where  a  heavy  second  growth 
Continued  on  page  60 
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F  COURSE,  the  Great  World's 
War     has     completely     over- 
shadowed    all     previous     un- 
rtlytjjj    pleasantnesses,  but  in  the  old  days, 
minor  events,  as  they  are  deemed-to- 
day,  were  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance.    Take,  for  instance,  the  Trent 
Afiair  in  1861,  when  the  United  States 
had  forcibly  taken  Mason  and  Slidell, 
the  Confederate  ambassadors,  on  their 
way  to  Great  Britain  from  the  British 
steamer   Trent   at   Nassau,   Bahama 
Islands.     Great    Britain    demanded 
their  instant  release,  and  there  being  a 
prolonged  delay  in  complying  by  the 
United  States,  steps  were  immediately 
4  taken  to  enforce  the  demand.    There         ' 
was  a  call  to  arms  and  a  surprising 
jesponse  in  Canada.  Many  thousands 
Inore  recruits  volunteered  than  were 

m   wked  for.     Although  only  fourteen 

ittil   fears  of  age,  I,  with  other  Whitby 

ffligli^ouths  who,  like  myself  were  tall  for 
eir  age,   enlisted.    There   was   no 
rfranBinedical  examination  in  those  times, 
and  in  a  couple  of  days  we  donned  the 
now  discarded  scarlet  infantry  uni-         | 
form.  We  drilled  every  night,  | 

carrying  the  old  heavy  En- 
field rifle  "which  seemed  to 
Weigh  a  ton,  and  we  kids 
went  through  our  military 
■exercises  until  .we  almost  be- 
came as  lop-sided  as  a  pig 
frith  one  ear.  There  wasn't 
«ne  of  us  but  devoutly  hoped, 
like  the  man  with  the  invalid 
wife  that  she  would  get  well — 
or  something — only  we  hoped 
something  or  other  would 
happen  and  we  didn't  care  a 
continental  what  it  was,  so 
long  as  we  were  relieved  of 
that  awful  tiring  monoton- 
ous drill.  The  United  States, 
knowing  it  was  in  the  wrong, 
according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, gracefully  delivered  up 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
and  the  episode  happily  end- 
ed without  any  blood  being 
shed. 

An  Adventure  With 
Colonel  Denison 

TN  1866,  there  was  another 
■»•  call  to  arms,  when  the 
Fenians  invaded  Canada  at 
Fort  Erie.  Whitby  sent  an 
able  bodied  contingent,  of 
which  I  was  a  high  private, 
to  Niagara  Falls,  which  was 
reached  as  the  skirmish  at 
Ridgeway  was  being  fought. 
That  campaign  was  a  picnic, 
and  as  we  were  billeted  at  the 
swagger  Cataract  House,  and 
afterwards    in    barracks,    it 

was  not  so  bad.  We  had  particular  instructions  to  allow 
no  one  to  pass  into  camp  without  the  password,  and  one 
day,  Private  Jimmy  Shier  and  I  were  on  sentry  go.  Colonel 
Bob  Denison,  a  fine  soldier,  as  all  the  Denisons  were,  en- 
deavored to  pass  the  lines  on  horseback.  I  halted  him 
and  demanded  the  password,  and  he,  evidently  to  try  me 
out,  said: 

"You  know  me,  I'm  Col.  Denison." 

"Yes,  sir,  you  doubtless  are,  but  orders  are  orders. 
Password,  please." 

He  didn't  give  it,  and  I  called  for  Jimmy,  who, 
dropping  his  rifle,  climbed  like  a  cat  up  the  horse's  side, 
and  unceremoniously  pulled  the  colonel  to  the  ground.- 
We  called  out  the  guard,  and  marched  the  Colonel  to 
headquarters.  Then  the  trouble  commenced,  and  Jimmy 
and  I  were  brought  before  the  commanding  officer,  who 
had  i-ssued  the  orders  which  we  had  faithfully  fulfilled. 
We  were  properly  acquitted. 

Col.  Bob,  who  evidently  enjoyed  the  little  affair,  got 
even  with  us.  The  next  day  we  were  out  drilling  as  usual, 
and  when  deploying  in  full  extended  order,  were  instructed 
by  Col.  Denison  to  lie  down.  It  was  no  bed  of  roses  we 
dropped  on,  but— well,  I  never  saw  so  many  thistles  in  all 
my  life,  nor  ever  felt  so  many.  In  fact  our  uniforms  were 
more  thistles  than  clothing,  and  the  gallant  Colonel 
chuckled,  as  he  saw  us  picking  the  prickles  from  every  con- 
ceivable part  of  our  persons. 
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A  troop  of  North-West  Monnted  Police  at  the  Reil  Rebellion. 

Parade   at    Edmonton. 


Our   battalion  on  parade. 
A    Western    Indian   Chief. 


Previous  to  this,  on  our  way  to  the  front,  a  sergeant's 
guard  of  us  were  billeted  in  Toronto  at  Mike  Murphy's 
joint — Mike  being  the  Fenian  head  centre.  Well,  we 
bully-ragged  that  place  all  night,  and  had  a  very  frugal 
breakfast,  the  chief  part  of  which  consisted  of  playing  ball 
with  ill  smelling  salt-herring  and  in  our  throwing  boiled 
potatoes  up  and  trying  to  catch  them  in  our  cups  of  alleged 
coffee.  Mike  had  passed  the  word  around,  and  a  menacing 
gang  of  big  dock  wallopers  gathered  at  the  door,  but  we 
marched  steadily,  with  rifles  in  one  hand  and  our  heavy 
buckled 'belts  in  the  other,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interfere  with  us,  but  their  pointed  remark.s  were  just  what 
you  would  imagine  they  might  be.  Then  we  were  sent  to 
the  Bay  Tree  (after  the  Tremont)  and  wherj  my  bed-mate 
discovered  some  apple  sauce  on  the  sheet.s,  we  marked  it 
with  a  lead-pencil  and  recognized  it  at  dinner  next  day. 
Such  are  the  horrors  of  war. 

WHEN  the  Metis  rebellion  broke  out  in  1885,  Ned 
Farrer,  then  editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail,  wired  me  at 
Winnipeg,  to  secure  a  man  to  represent  his  paper  at  the 
front.  My  efforts  were  unavailing  and  I  drojjped  into  the 
telegraph  office  to  send  him  a  message  to  tluit  effect,  when 
who  should  walk  in  but  Davis  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  who 
told  me  he  was  getting  a  team  of  horses  and  a  buckboard 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  else,  and  intended  joining 
the  troops  at  Qu'Appelle.    There  was  nothing  private 


about  the  conversation,  and  I  wired 
his  programme  to  Ned.  Quickly  came 
back  the  characteristic  reply: 
"Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
I  went,  but  before  I  did  I  engaged 
Alex.  Berard,  a  Fort  Rouge  Metis, 
whom  I  knew  well,  to  accompany  me. 
I  agreed  to  give  him  $300  if  he  got  me 
into  Riel's  camp  before  the  troops  at 
Batoche,  and  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith 
gave  his  wife  $18,  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  if  I  were  killed,  I 
wouldn't  pay  the  $300  and  would  also 
get  my  $18  back.  Alick  and  I,  with  a 
lot  of  provisions,  went  out  to  Qu'Ap- 
pelle where  General  Middleton  and 
his  forces  were  preparing  for  the  nor- 
thern movement.  Unfortunately,  like 
the  parrot  who  got  its  neck  twisted,  I 
talked  too  much  and  disclosed  my 
plan  to  a  comrade,  who  told  it  to  some 
one  else  and  finally  it  reached  the  ears 
of  the  General,  who  at  once  sent  Alick 
home.  Thus  what  might  possibly 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  news- 
paper scoops  of  the  day  was  frustrated 
and  the  ultimate  decision  arrived  at 
by  myself  was  that  whenever 
a  blooming  idiot  was  missing 
I  could  assuredly  find  him  by 
gazing  into  a  mirror. 

In  no  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  I  strolled  out  along 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Qu'Appelle,  which  in  English 
means  "Who  calls?"  —  and 
I  heard  a  voice  "Hey  there, 
George"  calling  me  —  the 
sweet  dulcet  voice  of  Col. 
Allan  Macdonald,  the  In- 
dian agent  at  Qu'Appelle. 
"Hop  in  here,  old  man, 
and  take  a  drive,"  he  said. 
So  I  got  into  his  buckboard 
and  innocently  asked  where 
he  thought  his  destination 
might  be. 

"Oh,  just  over  to  the  File 
Hills,"  he  said.  "There's  a 
report  that  Nicol,  the  farm 
instructor,  and  his  wife  have 
been  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  I'm  going  out  to  see." 
We  passed  an  Indian  on  a 
load  of  straw  en  route,  and  I 
never  realized  till  then  how 
much  better  poor  Lo  looks  on 
a  load  of  straw  than  he  does 
on  the  war  path.  We  reach- 
ed the  Superintendent's 
house  just  before  dark  to 
find  that  the  report  of  his 
death  was  a  little  premature, 
and  also  ascertained  that  the 
File  Hill  Indians  were  not  in 
the  most  beautiful  frame  of 
mind.  After  supper,  beds 
were  made  for  us  on  the  floor, 
and  the  Colonel  cautioned  me  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open 
and  to  have  my  gun  ready,  which  I  did  by  promptly  falling 
sound  asleep. 

Next  morning  a  band  of  the  Crees  appeared  in  war 
paint  and  well-armed.  We  had  a  pow-wow  in  a  little 
shack  about  12  feet  square,  in  which  there  was  a  large  stone 
chimney.  I've  been  to  ^rand  opera  and  five  o'clock  teas, 
but  I  never  spent  such  i  delightfully  uncomfortable  half 
hour  as  I  did  in  the  ensuing  thirty  minutes.  There  were 
Rosebud,  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Star  Blanket,  brother-in-law 
of  Frank  Hunt,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  wlio  must  have  been 
an  all  nighter,  for  his  full  name  was  "The  man  who  has  a 
Star  for  a  Blanket."  and  they  were  all  drps.-Aedin  their  war 
paint  and  feathers.  Their  demands  were  many  and 
urgent,  but  the  sturdy  old  colonel  never  blinked  an  eye. 
He  gave  his  opinion  of  them  individually  and  collect! vil> 
in  the  most  classic  of  ;iil  classical  languages.  All  the  while 
I  was  gazing  up  the  chimney,  and  wondering  how  far  I 
could  climb  before  something  or  otlier  might  happen  me. 
But  nothing  did,  for  the  colonel  bravely  browbeat  them 
so  that  they  skulked  out  and  "we"  had  a  glorious  victory. 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  the  story  of  the  uprising -that's 
too  old  a  story.  But  I  just  want  to  record  another  adven- 
ture— remember  these  are  personal  experiences — of  a 
little  unpleasantness.  At  Clarke's  Crossing,  the  General 
one  evening,  when  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  rode 
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''ILL  the  next  Dominion  election  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon  of  a  soliri  West? 
The  east,  which  has  seldom  done  much 
worrying  about  the  West  except  when  crop 
failures  have  been  feared,  is  considering  this 
point  very  carefully,  and  even  anxiously.  A  solid  agrarian 
representation  from  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  might  mean 
many  things,  even  to  the  formation  of  a  Farmer  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Now  a  Farmer  Government  isn't 
nearly  the  bogey  it  was  before  Premier  Drury  moved  into 
Queen's  Park  and  gave  Ontario  a  moderate  and  quite 
sane  brand  of  administration;  but  it  is  not  a  comforting 
thought  yet. for  the  apostles  of  protection  that  the  next 
premier  of  the  Dominion  may  perchance  secure  his  man- 
date from  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

This  article  is  written  by  an  Easterner  who  made  a  trip 
through  the  West  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  studying  the 
situation  out  there.  What  is  written  is  the  result  of  in- 
vestigations in  the  three  prairie  provinces  and  of  conversa- 
tions innumerable  with  everybody  who  would  talk  about 
the  matter — and  what  Westerner  won't? — conversations 
in  cabinet  ministers'  offices  and  in  Pullman  smokers, 
with  political  organizers  and  hard-headed  farmers  and 
newspaper  men  and  even  with  that  seldom  considered 
entity,  the  man  on  the  street.  The  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations and  conversatrons  may  not  be  conclusive,  but 
they  will  perhaps  be  found  interesting. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  whatever  that,  bar- 
ring the  appearance  of  an  issue  sufficiently  big  to  dwarf  the 
questions  that  now  agitate  the  prairie  country,  the  West 
at  the  next  Federal  election  will  go  solidly  agrarian. 
There  may  be  a  few  seats  where  Unionists  and  Liberals  will 
survive,  but  these  cases  of  party  dominance 
will  be  few  and  far  between.  Manitoba  may 
return  one  or  two  party  members  and  very  like- 
ly some  labor  M.P.'s.  Alberta  may  do  the  same. 
Saskatchewan  promises  to  give  a  clean  farmer 
sweep  of  sixteen  seats — nothing  but  an  absolute 
one  hundred  per  cent,  clean-up  will  suit  them 
there.  If  the  election  came  on  this  year  there 
would  not  be  one  jot  of  doubt  as  to  what  the  re- 
sult would  be.  The  solid  Agrarian  West  would 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 

West  in  Fighting  Mood 

'TpHE  fact  must  be  recognized  at  the  very 
A  outset  that  the  West  is  in  a  fighting  mood.  .< 

There  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact;  the  West  has 
become  impatient  with  the  East.  Out  on  the 
prairies  they  are  convinced  that  their  interests 
are  being  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  East.  They  believe  that  the 
East  has  little  or  no  sympathy  with  them. 
More  than  that,  the  impatience  with  which  they 
regard  the  part  of  Canada  that  is  east  of  I^ake 
Superior  is  mixed  with  a  dash  of  tolerance. 
The  East  is  slow,  behind  the  times,  old  fashion- 
ed and  conservative.  "You're  asleep,"  de- 
clared a  young  member  of  a  Western  legislature 
to  me.  "Hang  it  all,  we've  put  progressive 
measures  into  effect  out  here  that  you  haven't  even  started 
to  think  about  down  there — provincial  hospitals,  rural 
credits,  mothers'  pensions,  proportional  representation, 
just  to  mention   a  few.     You're  holding  us  back.     It's 
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not  only  the  need  to  have  a 
real  voice  in  tariff  matters 
that's  behind  this  farmer 
movement.  It's  the  spirit  of 
the  West  chafing  at  the  con- 
servation of  the  FVst." 

Thefeelinggoesstilldec'pi 
The  West  believes  that 
it  must  fight  against 
the  despoiling  hand  of 
the  East  This  sum- 
mer the  matter  of  the 
provincial  control  of 
natural  resources  came 
up  again.  The  older 
premises  have  full 
control  of  their  own 
resources  and  can  do 
with  them  as  they 
will  but  the  Dominion 
Government  still  con- 
trols the  resources  of 
the    West.       Alberta 

cannot  dispose  of  land  for  irrigation  purposes,  for  instance, 
without  the  consent  of  Ottawa.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have  registered 
protests  against  the  ceding  of  control  to  the  prairie  pro- 
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Not    pledced   to   either   party. 


It's  not  an  unreasonable  g:uess  that  a  good  slice  of  the  labor  vote  will  go  farmer. 

vinces.  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
here  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  this  question  but  merely 
to  state  that  the  West  takes  the  attitude  of  the  older 
provinces  as  a  serious  affront.     Mention  the  matter  to  any 

thorough-p  aced 
Westerner  and  he 
literally  "goes  up 
into  the  air."  He 
becomes  mad 
enough  on  the  in- 
stant to  challenge 
single-handed  the 
combined  cabinets 
of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces to  a  free-for- 
all;  and  one  can 
imagine  the  joy 
\*ith  which  he 
would  proceed  to 
mop  up  the  effete 
statesmen  who  had 
presumed  to  meddle 
with  the  rights  of 
the  West. 

I  heard  the  point 
discussed  in  the  edi- 
torial sanctum  of  a 
large  Western  daily 
where  I  had  drop- 
ped in  with  another 
journalist  from  the 
East  to  call  on  the 
editor.  He  was  a 
typical  Westerner, 
full  of  energy  and 


amiability,  but  when  one  of  us  mentioned  natural  resourcej 
it  was  like  dropping  in  with  an  orange  cockade  on  a  seven- 
teenth of  March  celebration.  He  gave  us  the  Western 
side  of  the  case  with  an  energy  that  almost  took  our 
breaths  away  and  ended  up  by  declaring:  "Back 
East  you  probably  don't  realize'  how  deep  this 
matter  cuts  with  us.  You  can't  realize  it  or 
you  wouldn't  let  your  idiotic  politicians  keep  on 
stirring  it  up.  Just  keep  it  up  and  you'll  drive 
a  wedge  between  East  and  West  that  won't^bt 
easily  extracted." 

All  Westerners,  of  course,  don't  take  things 
as  much  to  heart  as  that  but  write  this  down'as 
the  first  fact  bearing  on  the  political  situation 
The  West  is  in  fighting  mood  and  is  determined 
to  make  its  voice  heard. 

It's  not  a  passing  mood  that  can  be  smoothec 
out  by  the  waving  of  a  flag  in  an  election  cam 
paign  or  by  the  revival  of  old  party  issues.  It 
is  a  deep-seated  attitude  that  will  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  all  political  developments  ir 
the  West. 

wThere  Is  No  Farmer  Party 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  point  to  plae« 
before   the   reader  with   reference   to   th« 
agrarian  movement  is  the  fact  that  there  is  n( 
Farmer  Party.     This  may  be  a  matter  of  con 
siderable  surprise  to  mo.st  people  who  have 
watched  the  gradual  growth  of  a  group  at  Ot 
tawa  who  sat  neither  with  the  Government  noi 
the  Opposition  but  collected  on  the  cross  benches 
and  took  their  cue  from  Mr.  Crerar.     It  was  not  unnatural 
to  expect  that  out  of  this  nucleus  would  arise  before  tht 
next  election  a  new  party  organized  on  the  usual  lines  with 
a  big  convention  held  at  Winnipeg  or  Regina  to  formulate 
a  policy  and  appoint  a  leader.     But  nothing  is  further  frorc 
the  thoughts  of  the  agrarian  leaders.     There  will  be  -nc 
central  organization  and  no  leader.     The  reason  for  this 
was  very  clearly  stated  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  grain  growers  of  Saskatchewan  in  his  office  in  Regina 
"In  the  first  place,"   he  declared,     "get  this  idea  firmlj 
in  your  head.     We  are  not  aiming  at  getting  control  of  the 
political  machinery  of  the  country.     It  is  far  from  our 
desire  to  elect  enough  farmer  members  to  have  a  majority 
at  Ottawa  and  put  in  our  own  government.     You  may  not 
believe  that  after  all  the  talk  you've  heard  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  real  purpose  of   our  entry  into  politics  is  not  t 
get  hold  of  the  reins.     All  we  want  is  to  have  a  loud  enougi 
voice  in  the  country  and  a  large  enough  vote  at  Ottawa 
get  recognition  of  our  views  and  to  effect  reforms  alon; 
certain  lines." 

"The  proof  of  what  I  say,"  he  went  on,  "is  found  in  thi 
fact  that  we  are  not  actually  organizing  a  party.  Eaci 
province  is  handling  its  own  campaign  and  the  onl; 
cohesion  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  candidates  ar( 
pledged  to  the  platform  of  the  council  of  agriculturexi 
After  the  elections  there  will  be  found  in  the  Commona 
groups  of  farmer  members  from  all  provinces,  inspired  by 
common  ideals  and  in  accord  on  certain  basic  points,  but 
not  welded  into  an'  inelastic  party  form.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  presence  of  this  large  body  of  farmer  members, 
not  pledged  to  either  of  the  old  parties  and  powerful 
enough  perhaps  to  make  and  break  governri^ents,  would 
serve  to  bring  out  the  reforms  we  believe  necessary,  per^ 
haps  more  effectively  than  if  we  actually  had  our  own 
men  on  the  treasury  benches." 
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August,   when   the   Independent   farmer   member   of  the    Provincial    House   met  the 
Labor  member  and  the  result  was  a  quite  speedy   agreement  to   disagree. 


;  "If  the  farmer  group  proved  to  be  large  enough  to  actual- 

f  control  a  majority  of  the  House,"  I  put  in,  "you  would, 

vever,   accept  office  as   Mr.   Drury   did   in   Ontario." 

I"ln  that  case,  of  course,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  necessary. 

tany  event,  it  is  likely  that  the  group  in  the  House  would 

ioally  acquire  some  form  of  organization;  leadership 

f  some  sort  must  always  be  worked  out.     But  you  cannot 

ake  it  too  emphatic  that  we  are  not  approaching  the 

xt  election  with   the  idea  of  seizing  power.     We  feel 

at  the  people  of  the  East  are  laboring  under  a  misappre- 

Tiension  as  to  our  motives  and  intentions." 

Will  Have  No  Leader 

RDINARILY,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful topics  would  be  as  to  the  probable  leader  of  the 
[Brmer  party.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  never 

cussed.  The  grain  growers  have  as  a  matter  of  deliber- 
ate policy  subordinated  all  personalitias  and  the  result  is 

n  in  the  strange  lack  of  interest  in  this  question  of  leader- 
hip.  Wherever  I  went  I  tried  to  find  what  the  feeling 
iras  on  that  point  but  it  was  a  bootless  task. 

"Is  Crerar  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  West  now?" 
,      would  ask.     "Is  he — well,  the  Roosevelt  of  the  Agrarian 
;'^;1,  movement?" 

"We  don't  hear  much  about  him,"  was  the  usual  reply 
.tJ  'Guess  he's  a  good  business  man — yes,  sure,  he  must  be 
)r  he  wouldn't  be  at  the  head  of  the  grain  company." 

No,  it  is  v-;uite  clear  that  the  name  of  Crerar  is  not  one  to 
tir  the  hearts  of  men  yet,  not  because  T.  A.  Crerar  lacks 
)igness,  but  because  the  Western  movement  is  steering 
dear  of  names  and  personalities.  The  old  political  ex- 
wdient  of  creating  an  idol  for  the  voter  to  worship  is  not 
leinR  followed.  It  is  impossible  even  to  get  any  answer 
.0  such  a  question  as:  "When  you  do  get  around  to  ap- 
winting  a  leader — as  you'll  have  to  do  sooner  or  later — 
vill  it  be  Crerar?" 

The  usual  reply  to  such  a  question  is : 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  Of  course,  that's 
lever  really  come  up.  It  might  be  Crerar  or  perhaps 
Maharg.  Or  perhaps  it  might  be  that  man  Drury  in 
Dntario.     Say,  Drury  seems  to  be  a  live  one,  right  enough." 

If  any  fire  is  ever  struck  in  a  discussion  of  personalities 
it  seems  to  come  with  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Drury. 
He  has  gained  a  certain  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
Western  farmers  and  if  the  question  of  appointing  a  na- 
-ional  leader  were  to  come  up  now,  the  Ontario  premier 
xoii\d  have  a  large  following.  Crerar  is  recognized,  of 
•ourse,  as  the  man  who  has  handled  the  political  end  of  the 
j  Western  movement  so  far.  He  picked  the  exact  moment 
Ho  step  cut  of  the  Government  and  the  -manner  of  his 
^;oing  plea.sed  the  West  mightily.  Since  then,  however, 
he  has  played  a  comparatively  small  part  in  politics,  due 
partly  to  the  flatness  of  the  last  session  and  partly  to  ill- 
aealth.  On  several 
)Ccasions  he  has  spok- 
Jn  at  meetings  in  the 
West  and  the  impres- 
non  he  made  was 
most  favorable. 


Are  They  Missing  a 
Bet? 

ONFv  wonders  if  the 
leaders  of  the 
farmer  movement 
are  "missing  a  bet," 
in  thus  suppre.ssing  all 
'■xploitation  of  per- 
sonality. Human  na- 
ture is  still  human 
nature  and  man  has 
(always rallied  readiest 
to  the  lure  of  a  mag- 
netic leader.  There 
are  plenty  of  staunch 
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old  Tories  left  in  Canada  who  will  never 
vote  any  other  way  because  of  the  green 
memory  of  good  old  John  A.;  and  many 
decades  will  roll  over  our  heads  before 
the  last  of  the  Laurier  Liberals  will  have 
passed  Can  a  political  movement  suc- 
ceed without  a  glittering  figure  head? 

particularly  in  the  West  where  the  Gov- 
ernment will  play  on  sympathies  with 
the  fact  of  Arthur  Meighen,  the  first 
Western  Premier? 

The  grain  growers  are  too  shrewd  to 
knowingly  overlook  so  potent  a  trump 
card  The  fact  that  they  are  doing  so 
may  mean  that  they  are  positive  of  their 
ability  to  sweep  the  West  without  a 
leader.  At  the  same  time  also  it  indi- 
cates that  there  is  sirrcerity  in  their 
claim  that  this  political  crusade  is  simply 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  organized 
effort  for  class  supremacy. 

Ready  to  the  Last  Shoe  Horn 

THE  second  point  that  most  impresses 
the  observer  is  the  thoroughness  of 
the  farmer  organization.  It  was  reported  to  Napoleon  III 
en  the  eve  cf  the  Franco-Prussian  war  that  the  French 
army  was  ready  to  the  last  gaiter-button.  Well,  when  the 
election  comes  off,  the  agrarian  forces  will  be  ready  to  the 
last  shoe  horn.  The  three  provinces  to-day  are  pretty 
well  ready  for  the  starter's  bell.  I  was  informed  by  a 
man  closely  in  touch 
with  the  situation 
that  there  are  con- 
siderably over  2,000 
organizers  in  the 
Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan alone. 
Each  riding  has  its 
own  organization 
with  a  chief  and  a 
head  for  each  di- 
vision with  a  staff 
oi  workers.  These 
busy  agents  are 
steadily  compiling 
lists  of  all  voters; 
and  those  who  have 
had  the  opportun 
ity  of  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  the  c  ilcula  • 
tions  that  have 
been  made  on  the 
lists  completed  to- 
day say  that  the 
majorities  for  the 
farmer  candidates 
will  be  nothing 
short  of  monumen- 
tal. 

The  situation  is 
evry  much  compli- 
cated, of  cdurse,  by  the  positions  taken  by  the  provincial 
governments.  The  three  provinces  have  farmer  govern- 
ments in  the  practical  sense  of  the  word.  Although 
Norris  in  Manitoba,  Martin  in  Saskatchewan,  arid  Stewart 
in  Alberta  are  Liberal  premiers  they  received  their  man- 
dates on  the  farmer  vote,  their  cabinets  are  made  up  in  no 
small  part  of  farmer  ministers  (Norris  and  Stewart  being 
farmers  themselves)  and  their  policies  have  been  strictly 
in  accord  with 
the  needs  of  pro- 
vinces so  largely 
igricul tural. 
Whatever  the 
farmers  have 
wanted  they  have 
been  able  to  get. 
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The  swing  into  politics  began  as  a  purely  federal  move, 
therefore,  with  the  sole  initial  object  of  effecting  tariff 
reform.  The  movement  should  not  be  kept  completely  out 
of  provincial  politics,  however  and  in  each  of  the  three 
provinces  complications  have  set  in. 

The  Manitoba  government  was  opposed  at  the  recent 
provincial  election  by  a  large  number  of  independent 
farmer  candidates  and  enough  of  them  were  elected  to 
make  the  government's  hold  on  oflice  a  very  insecure  one 
indeed.  The  action  in  putting  candidates  in  the  field  vas 
purely  local  in  each  case  but  the  results  were  significant  c 
the  strength  of  the  movement  generally  Had  the  la 
mers  united  to  supplant  the  Norris  ^over-ment  with  ont 
that  would  have  been  farmei  in  name  as  well  as  in  sub- 
stance and  policy,  they  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
routing  Norris  from  power. 

In  Saskatchewan,  Premier  Martin  has  practically  allied 
himself 'with  the  farmer  movement.  Although  he  has 
been  the  provincial  leader  of  the  Saskatchewan  Liberals, 
his  recent  statement  of  policy  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
stands  for  the  agrarian  platform.  In  Alberta,  however. 
Premier  Stewart  has  refused  to  budge  from  his  position 
and  affiliations  and  the  situation  in  that  province  is  some- 
what complicated.  It  would  be  an  interesting  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  movement  if  Premier  Stewart  were  to  go  to 
the  country,  for  unquestionably  independent  farmer 
candidates  would  be  put  up  in  many  ridings  against  him. 
To  revert  back  to  the  matter  of  organization,  the  work  is 
not  confined  to  the  purely  rural  ridings.  The  cities  and 
towns  are  all  pretty  thoroughly  organized  as  well  and  there 
is  every  evidence  that  large  votes  can  be  polled.  I  talked 
to  a  young  man,  a  returned  soldier, 
in  Saskatoon  who  had  linked  up 
with  the  movement  there  and  be- 
come quite  active. 

"It's  this  way,"  he  said.  "I'm 
progressive  in  my  views.  There's 
a  lot  of  things  we've  got  to  accom- 
plish in  Can- 
ada— social 
and  economic 
reforms.  I've 
become  con- 


The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  thi  West  is  in  a  fighting  mood. 


"S>r,  that  man  Dmrr  u«au  to  b«  •  Hr*  on*  right  enough.' 


vinced  that  the  farmer 
movement,    if   it   does   no- 
thing   else,    will    shake    the 
old   parties  back  into  their 
places.     The   dry   bones   of 
Liberalism  must  be  re- 
clothed  in   new  sinews  be- 
fore   I    can    go    back.      As 
things   stand   at   present,   I 
believe    we    have    a    better 
chance     of     getting     some- 
thing started  with  a  strong 
•  farmer     party     at     Ottawa 
than  we  have  on  the  old  party  basis  and  you  can  bank  on 
this — we  are  going  to  be  with  the  farmer  movement  in 
Saskatchewan  exactly  sixteen  seats  strong." 

"But  how  much  support  can  be  swung  in  the  cities?" 
I  asked. 

"Big  support.  I  know  because  I'm  in  the  thick  of  it. 
A  great  many  of  the  young  men  are  for  the  new  idea. 
They're  nearly  all  progressive  in  viewpoint  and  I  believe 
most  of  them  feel  as  I  do.  Certainly  they  will  not  be  as 
prone  to  slip  back  into  the  old  party  groove  as  the  older 
men.  Besides,  there's  the  labor  element.  In  many  of  the 
towns  there's  not  a  large  enough  representation  of  labor 
to  make  it  possible  to  put  candidates  in  the  field  with  any 
hope  of  success  and  it's  not  an  unreasonable  guess  that  a 
good  slice  of  the  labor  vote  will  go  farmer.  In  fact,  it's 
not  a  guess  at  all.     We  know." 

"Of  course,"  he  concluded,  "we  are  not  working  hard  in 
the  cities  yet.  In  most  places  an  organization  of  some  kind 
exists,  and  a  little  quiet  work  is  being  done.  The  results 
are  surprisingly  good." 

A  more  conservative  view  on  this  point  was  expressed 
by  a  business  man  located  in  Regina.  A  Liberal  in  politics 
himself,  and  a  sound  one  too,  he  was  ready  to  concede  that 
the  farmers  would  get  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  sup- 
port in  the  towns. 

"We  Westerners  recognize  this,"  he  declared,  "that  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer.  What  is  good  for  the  western  farmer  is  good  for 
the  townsman.  His  interests  are  our  interests.  Enough 
town  people  will  see  it  that  way  to  swing  a  big  vote  in 
every  urban  riding.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  most  of  the 
town  constituencies  will  swing  into  line  with  the  movement." 

The  Labor  Angle 

ALTHOUGH  labor  in  the  West  has  been  the  spearhead 
of  Canadian  labor  agitation,  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless 
that  labor  is  not  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  Western 
Continued  on  page  69 


JEFF  COLLECTS  A  DOLLAR 


The   l»u«rht»r,  how»v«r,  froze   on 

hi>  lips,   when   Franklin  rnttred, 

with  Jeff  at  hi«  heels. 
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THERE  was  a  calendar  on  the  wall  of  Jeff  Crane's 
kitchen  with  a  date-pad  on  it.  The  month  dis- 
played was  October,  and  through  the  days,  from  the 
first  to  the  sixteenth,  a  pencil  had  been  drawn,  signifying 
that  they  were  dead  and  done  for.  Jeff  regarded  the 
calendar  intently  for  several  moments.  Days  were  going 
rather  leaden-footed  lately.  He  had  never  known  them 
go  so  slowly  as  from  the  time  that  Ann  Moore  and  he  had 
arranged  to  be  married  oh  Wednesday,  October  23rd. 
It  was  now  Thursday  morning,  the  hour  nine  o'clock  or 
thereabouts,  the  day,  consequently,  in  the  springtime  of  its 
young  and  short  life.  Jeff  had  no  desire  to  be  gruff  or 
snappy  or  discourteous  to  Father  Time,  but  a  hint  to  him 
to  open  his  engine  and  get  a  bit  of  speed  on  might  not  be 
out  of  place  so  he  went  over  to  the  calendar  and  crossed 
off  Thursday,  seventeenth  of  the  October.  It  made  the 
gap  between  now  and  next  Wednesday  seem  a  little  less 
like  the  space  between  the  worlds.  Five  days  more  and 
then  the  day  of  days! 

Though  he  had  inconsiderately  blotted  out  this  inoffen- 
sive Thursday  so  summarily,  Jeff  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
it.  He  had  to  start  almost  at  once  to  make  the  trip  to 
Bishopsburg,  for  he  had  important  business  thel-e.  First 
and  foremost  he  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  jeweller's  shop  and 
bring  away  from  it  a  little  gold  hoop  ring.  Ann  and  he 
had  made  the  trip  some  days  before  to  do  the  selecting  and 
it  had  been  left  to  have  a  small  inscription  engraved  on  the 
inside  of  the  ring.  Then  in  a  certain  tailor's  shop  there 
should  be,  this  day,  a  very  chastely  glorious  suit  of  clothes, 
Jeff's  wedding  garments — and  some  garments  too!  Black 
morning  coat,  soberly  splendid  vest,  lavender-grey  trousers. 
With  shiny  topper,  patent  shoes,  and  grey  kid  gloves, 
Jeff  was  going  to  cut  a  figure  of  unsurpassed  magnificence. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  he  should  be  married  in  his 
aviator's  uniform,  but  he  thought  it  might  savor  of  swank, 
moreover  his  available  uniforms  were  worse  for  wear,  so  he 
had  decided,  in  the  interests  of  modesty  and  economy,  to  go 
to  the  altar  in  the  decorous  duds  of  civil  life,  as  became  a 
peace-loving  man.  When  Ann  and  he  got  back  from  their 
honeymoon  and  settled  down  to  everyday  life,  the  resplen- 
dent garments  would  come  in  useful  for  church-going 
occasions.  It  was  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  they  might  help  him  to  land  a  churchwarden's  job 
in  course  of  time.     Greater  miracles  have  happened. 

Then  there  was  a  notable  pastry  cook  in  Bishopsburg, 
whose  specialty  was  wedding-cakes.  Unless  he  had 
slacked  on  his  job  there  should  be  in  his  emporium,  in  a 
state  of  completion,  a  wedding  cake  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions and  gorgeousness.  It  was  Jeff's  job  to  transport  it 
homewards  in  his  plane,  as  he  had  small  confidence  in 
railway  trains,  and  risky  things  like  those.  This  Thursday, 
therefore,  though  blacked  out  so  gracelessly,  was  never- 
theless a  day  of  some  importance. 


HAVING  done  the  deed  to  the  calendar,  Jeff  looked 
round  the  house  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right 
before  he  started  the  flight.  He  knew  it  was,  for  he  had 
gone  through  every  room  a  dozen  times  since  early  morning; 
still,  nothing  like  making  absolutely  sure,  so  he  did  it 
again.  The  kitchen  with  a  fine,  new  stove  ail  fixed  up, 
its  polished  steel  trimmings  more  resplendent  than  ever, 
thanks  to  Jeff's  rubbings,  the  dining-room  wi#i  the  new 
suite,  bevelled-glass  sideboard,  Morris  chairs,  and  every- 
thing; in  the  corner  the  piano,  looking  all  kinds  of  sweet 
harmonies,  so  much  so  that  Jeff  couldn't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  unlocking  it  and  tinkling  a  few  of  the  notes.  Then 
there  was  the  bedroom  with  the  grand  brass  bed  and  the 
white  maple  furnishings,  and  the  spare  room,  scarcely  less 
glorious.  But  Jeff  lingered  longest  in  the  back-kitchen. 
In  a  convenient  situation  was  a  metal-box-machine-like 
contraption,  with  a  motor  attachment.  He  pictured  Ann 
seated  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  it,  as  if  she  were  merely 
chaperoning  it,  dressed  for  the  drawing  room  and  reading  a 
novel,  while  the  patent  washer  got  through  the  family 
washing  for  the  week.  Then  he  shivered  at  what  might 
have  been,  as  he  glanced  at  the  set-tubs.  Man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  might  have  made  countless  people  mourn,  but 
his  inhumanity  to  woman  had  a  tougher  record,  especially 
where  the  washing  of  clothes  was  concerned. 

The  inside  inspection  finished,  Jeff  went  without.  There 
was  a  little  two-stalled  stable,  and  the  day  they  came  back 
from  the  honeymoon  one  cow  and  one  pony  would  be  in 
residence  in  the  stalls.  The  loft  above  was  filled  with  hay, 
and  oats  and  feed  choked  the  grain-boxes.  Then  the  hen- 
run  had  been  put  into  shape,  and  the  house  patched  up, 
and  the  roosters  and  chickens  all  were  waiting  on  Fair- 
leigh's  farm  for  the  Crane  family  to  get  started.  Even  a 
cat  had  been  provided,  and  just  as  soon  as  Jeff  and  the 
Missus  entered  their  abode,  it  would  be  there,  all  primed 
up  to  get  after  mice  and  rat  marauders.    Some  house! 

"You've  said  it!"  responded  Jeff  to  the  reflection. 

HE  LOCKED  everything  up  carefully,  though  there 
was  no  policeman  and  no  crime  in  the  vicinity,  then 
looked  skywards.  It  was  a  grand  morning,  the  best  that 
October  can  do — and  at  its  best  it  is  unbeatable — a  cool 
golden  morning  that  would  ripen  to  glorious  heat,  and  die 
away  in  mists  with  suggestion  of  frost  in  them.  Jeff  felt 
like  playing  leap-frog,  or  doing  something  equally  frivolous 
and  juvenile,  so  he  walked  over  to  the  hangar,  outside 
which  stood  the  plane,  all  primed  up  and  overhauled,  and 
apparently  as  keen  to  get  going  as  Jeff  was.  Fairleigh  and 
his  hired  man,  who  had  followed  Jeff  round  the  premises, 
aided  him  with  the  starting  of  the  plane,  and  with  a  whirr 
and  a  rush  the  flying  man  took  the  air. 

Over  the  hillside  and  across  the  lake  he  sailed,  until  he 
was  up  well  over  three  thousand  feet.  Then  the  leapfrog 
spirit  took  possession  of  him.     Descending  at  a  gentle 
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gradient  at  eighty  mile  speed,  he  put  tk 
machine  nose  down,  then  pulling  tht 
control  lever  as  far  back  as  it  could  gi 
with  one  firm  pull,  the  ship  reared  ver  gi 
tically  upwards  and  over.  Upside  dam 
with  the  ground  visible  below,  he  cut  off  his  engine,  easinj 
and  gradually  bringing  the  stick  to  neutral.  When  tb 
steepness  of  the  nose-dive  decreased,  he  switched  the  engini 
on  again,  and  bore  away  from  the  loop  for  the  South  am 
Bishopsburg. 


'TpHE  jeweler  proved  himself  a  man  of  his  word,  and  tb 
■*■  ring  was  waiting  all  bedded  in  a  box  of  white  velv( 
this  Jeff  tucked  into  his  vest  pocket.    The  suit  was  tri( 
on,  proving  to  be  all  that  had  been  prophesied  of  it.     Tht 
cake  was  finished  and  a  dream  of  sugared  loveliness.     Tht 
last  two  Jeff  stowed  away  in  the  bus,  and,  Bishopsburi 
having  no  further  attraction  for  him,  he  soared  awa; 
homewards.     There  was  a  last  task,  however,  to  discha; 
so  he  swerved  sufliciently  out  of  his  direct  way  ai_, 
headed  for  Paradise  Corners,  the  little  hamlet  neai 
his  own  settlement.     He  had  to  interview  the  parson 
an  essential  person  in  the  delightful  drama  to  be  play- 
ed on  the  following  Wednesday. 

Jeff,  approaching  the  placed,  was  a  little  doubtfu', 
as  to  the  exact  spot  for  landing,  circling  round  several 
times  near  the  ground  to  pick  out  the  likeliest  p^ce. 
Finally  he  decided  on  a  long,  roomy  flat  field  quite 
near  the  vicarage.  It  was  a  hay  field  whose  crop, 
naturally,  had  been  cut  months  past.  Some  little 
distance  from  the  field  was  the  house  of  its  owner,  old 
John  Peterson,  a  celebrity  in  the  neighborhood  for  his 
great  wealth  and  his  mighty  ability  in  sticking  to  it. 
Jeff  made  a  good  landing,  pegged  the  plane  down, 
threw  a  tarpaulin  over  the  engine  and  fuselage,  and 
was  about  to  cross  lots  to  the  parsonage.  He  had 
taken  less  than  half  a  dozen  steps  in  the  direction  of 
his  destination,  when  a  bawled  summons  pulled  him 
up. 

"Hi  there!"  it  said,  and  Jeff  hied,  if  that  meant  stop. 
Over  the  meadow  came  Peterson,  hobbling  as  fast  as 
he  could.    Jeff  awaited  him,  a  grin  on  his  face. 

"Don't  hurry,  Mr.  Peterson,  I've  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
day,"  he  said. 

"Aint  you  trespassing?"  the  old  man  demanded.  ' 
"Guess  I  am,"  Jeff  admitted.     "This  field  looked  the 
likeliest  landing  place,  so  I  just  naturally  dropped  into  it." 
"To  say  nothing  about  the  damage  to  standing  crop," 
added  Peterson. 

"Crop?"  echoed  Jeff  looking  about. 
"Good  grass  there,"  said  Peterson.     "Nourishment  for 
cattle  all  the  time  till  snow  flies." 

"Can't  see  I've  damaged  it  a  whole  lot,"  remarked 
Jeff.  "Still,  there  may  be  a  blade  or  two  with  backs 
broken." 

"Trespass  and  damage  means  money,"  said  Peterson, 
who  never  lost  a  chaiK'e. 

"Real  money,  or  just  joke  money?"  Jeff  inquired,  think- 
ing the  old  chap  might  have,  at  bottom,  his  own  notions 
of  humor. 

"Real  money— the  only  kind  I  know,"  replied  Peterson. 
"And  I  don't  hold  with  them  kind  of  machines.  Flying 
in  the  face  of  the  Lord  as  it  seems  to  me." 

"Well,  a  man  can  be  no  worse  for  getting  a  trifle  nearer 
heaven,"  said  Jeff. 

"If  God  had  intended  men  to  fly,  he'd  have  created  him 
with  wings  on,"  retorted  Peterson. 

"Just  in  the  same  way  as  he  brought  us  into  the  world 
with  clothes  on,"  grinned  Jeff. 

"Anyway,  'bout  this  trespass  and  damage,"  Peterson 
returned  to  the  main  topic. 

"Put  a  price  on  it,  so  long  as  you  don't  break  me," 
said  Jeff. 

"A  dollar  for  the  trespass,  half  for  the  damage,"  replied 
Peterson. 

"Seventy-five  cents  and  a  quarter,"  Jeff  responded. 
"Won't  do  to  have  me  go  broke.  I'm  getting  married 
next  week." 

"Cash  money!"  insisted  Peterson. 
"Cash  money,"  agreed  Jeff,  handing  over  the  dollar. 
"Nothing  to  pay  for  the  air  above  the  lot?" 

"We  throw  that  in  free,  with  the  sunlight,"  grinned 
Peterson,  pocketing  the  bill.  "Yes,  I  did  hear  you  were 
getting  married.  The  Moore  girl,  eh?  Well,  it's  all  a 
gamble.  'Taint  much  money  you'll  be  getting  with  her." 
Jeff  couldn't  do  what  he'd  have  liked  to  do,  as  age  has 
certain  immunities,  but  at  the  sacrilegious  reference  to 
Ann  he  would  have  liked  to  take  Mr.  Peterson  and  drop 
him  into  a  nice  deep  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Being 
deprived  of  this  satisfaction,  he  was  curt. 

"I  want  to  leave  the  plane  here  for  maybe  fifteen 
minutes  or  so.     Any  charge  for  rent?"  he  asked. 

"No,  not  this  time,  we'll  let  it  go  with  the  rest.  Going 
over  to  the  parson's,  eh?    Watch  him,  for  they're  all  alike. 
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They'll  take  a  dollar  for  a  wedding  if  they  can  get  no  more, 
but  light-headed  folks  spend  like  fools  at  a  time  like  that," 
said  Peterson,  walking  away. 

NEVER  had  Jeflf  had  an  experience  that  jarred  so 
severely  on  his  finer  sentiments.  Considering  cash  in 
such  a  divine  connection!  Peterson  was  a  miserable  excres- 
cence on  the  face  of  an  otherwise  lovely  world.  He 
wondered  if,  and  then  why,  God  made  Petersons.  The 
slight  to  the  plane,  the  implied  slur  on  Ann  and  the  divine 
institution  of  marriage,  the  mercenary  spirit  generally  of 
;he  wizened  old  piece  of  leather,  pricked  Jeff  deeply, 
he  mischief  was  that  you  could  only  sting  a  bird  like  that 
one  spot — his  pocket  book.  In  every  other  direction 
is  hide  was  as  hard  to  penetrate  as  that  of  a  rhinoceros, 
.nd  Jeff  had  as  much  chance  of  bombing  him  there  as  of 
liercing  armor-plate  with  a  pea-shooter. 

However,  with  the  desire  to  do  Mr.  Peterson  a  return 

:avor — perhaps  not  at  all  justifiable,  and  certainly  not  on 

.sacred  ground — Jeff  entered  the  parsonage.     The  parson 

ihelped  to  dispel  some  of  the  grouchiness  that  had  settled 

'er  Jeff's  soul.     He  was  in  appropriately  great  feather 

iver  the  coming  welding,  and  promised  to  lay  himself  out 

';in  the  largest  way  to  do  justice  to  the  event.     There  were 

jTto  be  little  flower  girls,  spreading  posies  in  the  triumphant 

^■way,  there  was  to  be  an  augmented  choir  who  would  sing, 

I  "The  Voice  that  Breathed  o'er  Eden"  as  Paradise  Corners 

'had  never  heard  it  sung  before  and  "O  Perfect  Love"  in  a 

;  way  that  would  be  a  perpetual  dream  in  time  to  come. 

Then  a  bunch  of  airmen  were  coming  down  from  one  place 

.,  and  another,  to  see  Jeff  leave  the  single  drome,  and  give 

him  the  proper  kind  of  a  whirl-off. 

IF  THE   Village  Blacksmith  could  pat  himself  on  the 
back  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  of  "something  attempted,  something  done" 
Jeff  Crane  had  much  more  reason  to  do  so,  when  he  reached 
home,  and,  in  the  garden  over  a  pipe,  reflected  on  the 
affairs  of  the  day.    The  only  rift  in  the  lute  of  the  day's 
music  had  been  Peterson,  the  only  crease  in  the  rose- 
leaves,  the  only  speck  of  unpleasantness.     Jeff  was  not  a 
man  to  judge  har.hly  or  harbor  an  unforgiving  spirit,  but 
old  Peterson  had  left  a  sore,  twinging  spot  on  Jeff  Crane. 
He  was  a  blighi,  on  an  otherwise  satisfactory  world,  and  in 
the  mind  of  the  reflecting  man  was  a  desire  to  show  to 
Mr.  Peterson  his  stern  disapproval  of  the  unneighborly 
mulcting  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  the  slighting  of  the  air- 
bus, and  greatest  and  least  forgivable  of 
all  his  reference    to  Ann    in    terms  of 
money,  and  his  introduction  of  the  bar- 
gaining spirit  into  the  divine  institution  of 
holy  matrimony.     . 

He  knew  Peterson's  reputation,.  The 
old  man  lived  money,  ate,  drank,  breathed 
money,  had  scraped  and  gathered  it  as  the 
sole  occupation  of  a  long  life,  beginning  in 
in  a  small  way,  and  expanding  as  his 
means  and  abilities  developed.  He  owned 
great  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  lands 
bought  when  their  mineral  value  was  un- 
suspected, often  secured  by  the  foreclosing 
of  mortgages  on  large  pieces  of  land  for 
comparatively  small  debts.  In  recent 
years  his  wealth  had  grown  vastly  with 
the  development  of  the  mining  country. 
He  had  sold  parcels  for  great  prices,  fos- 
tered the  formation  of  mining  companies 
to  whom  he  had  sold  piecesof  his  territories, 
taking  a  good  round  sum  in  cash  and  let- 
ting the  remainder  of  the  purchase  price 
stand  on  mortgage,  not  infrequently  get- 
ting a  fat  instalment  down,  and,  later  on, 
when  some  default  was  made  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  mortgage  terms,  getting 
back  the  whole  of  the  partly  developed 
property  into  his  hands.  With  the  growth 
of  his  wealth,  his  life  and  ideals  had  re- 
mained the  same.  He  banned  his  rela- 
tives, lacked  friends  and  not  caring  to  have 
them,  suspected  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 
like  himself,  ever  meditating  raids  on  its 
jieighbors'  possessions.  He  grudged  him- 
self the  price  of  the  very  scraps  of  food  he 

"I'd  better  get  to  bed,"  said  Jeff,  as 
«leven  chimed  from  the  bells  of  Ste.  Adel- 
aide. "Another  day  to  cross  off  in  the 
morning!  I  guess  it's  real  sinful  to  wish 
the  precious  time  would  speed  faster,  but 
it's  only  to  next  Wednesday:  it  can  go  as 
slow  as  it  like.s  after  that." 

JEFF  was  up  a  little  later  llian  u.sual. 
Then  he  crossed  off  another  day  before 
it  had  had  a  fair  chance  to  get  going,  wash- 
ed and  shaved,  ate  a  bit  of  breakfiist  at 
Fairleigh's  place,  and  prepared  to  go  over 
to  Bramnope.  He  was  not  going  in  the 
,  ship  this  time,  but  risking  his  life  in  Fair- 
leigh's buggy,  behind  a  pony  that  could 
mako  all  of  four  miles  an  hour,  if  you  kept 


the  persuader  going  pretty  steadily.  While  the  fiery 
untamed  was  being  brushed  and  otherwise  valeted, 
preparatoiV  to  being  backed  into  the  shafts  of  the  Fair- 
leigh  family  chariot,  Jeff  walked  along  the  road  for  the 
sake  of  a  bit  of  exercise.  He  had  promised  to  go  slow,  to 
give  the  leisurely  horse  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  him. 
The  air  was  cool  and  sweet,  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the 
autumn  foliage  sending  a  deeper  sense  of  brightness  and 
color  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  especially  that  of  Jeff 
Crane.  Friday — four  clear  days  after  to-day,  and  then 
the  great  event.  It  was  a  great  kind  of  a  world.  People 
called  it  a  vale  of  sorrow  and  tears  and  gloomy  names  like 
that,  but  how  could  they?  They  must  be  rumly  constitut- 
ed persons,  with  ingrowing  grouches  producing  inflam- 
matory results.  He  came  to  a  cottage  by  the  wayside. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  half-way  down  a  field 
was  a  gash  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  gash  the  man  who 
lived  in  the  cottage  was  having  a  hard  fight  with  fortune, 
with — so  far  as  Jeff  knew — the  luck  always  with  the  enemy 
with  the  bigger  guns.  Franklin  was  known  to  Jeff  before 
he  set  out  to  woo  mine  fortune  on  his  own  behalf.  He  had 
worked  in  one  of  the  Bramhope  pits,  a  young,  driving, 
ambitious  fellow,  with  lots  of  grit  and  dreams  backed  by 
real  ability  and  the  supreme  gift  of  tireless  industry.  He 
lacked  money,  a  serious  lack  when  one  tackles  a  mine 
prospect.  Then  he  was  married  and  had  a  large  family, 
which — the  world  says — is  a  handicap  in  a  fight  such  as 
Franklin  was  putting  up.  Of  course  children  cost  money. 
You  can't  have  the  luxuries  of  life  without  paying  something 
for  them,  and  Franklin's  children  had  to  be  fed,  to  have 
some  clothes  and  shoes,  and  at  times  they  necessitated  the 
outlay  of  money  in  other  ways.  People  often  said  that  the 
man  would  really  be  much  better  off  if  he  had  stuck  to  his 
job  in  the  Bramhope  mines,  with  a  regular  pay  coming 
to  him  every  second  week,  but  that's  where  you  buck  up 
against  the  spirit  in  some  men  that  bids  them  turn  from  the 
small  prudences  in  life,  and  embark  their  all  on  the  larger 
venture.  These  men  have  made  the  world — not  the  safe 
men  who  have  walked  the  beaten  track,  and  stuck  to  the 
ruts. 

There  were  two  or  three  children  playing  about  the  door, 
a  red-cheeked  boy  about  four  or  five  years  old,  and  the 
girls  with  him  older. 

They  all  knew  Jeff  and  came  out  to  meet  him  as  he 
shouted  a  merry  greeting  to  them.  He  had  only  two 
hands  and  a  couple  more  children  rushed  out  of  the 
house  and  wanted  to  lay  hold  of  some  part  of  an  arm  or 
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hand,  he  sat  down  on  the  turf  mound  that  served  as  fence. 

"Little  ones  next  me,  bigger  ones  next  them.  Stand  up, 
and  let's  measure!  Like  a  little  row  of  steps!"  said  Jeff. 
'Heads  up,  hands  to  your  sides,  shoulders  square!  Chins 
out  and  tummies  in!  Some  soldiers!  Fine!  Now  sit 
down,  drill  being  over,  and  tell  me  what's  going  on. 
Mother  busy  in  the  house,  I  bet!  Daddy  working  hard 
down  in  the  pit  there,  eh!  Hurry  up  and  get  big  and  then 
we'll  all  go  off  riding  in  the  airship.  I  guess  you're  all 
coming  over  to  the  Church  next  Wednesday,  and  not  to 
say  your  catechism  either,  or  make  bobs  to  the  Bishop?" 

There  was  no  response  to  his  question,  but  a  pathetic 
gravity  came  into  the  faces  of  the  children,  particularly  the 
three  elder  girls,  who  seemed  about  eleven  and  nine  and 
seven.    Jeff  was  rather  puzzled. 

"What's  coming  off  next  Wednesday?"  he  inquired. 

"You're  getting  married,"  was  the  chorused  reply. 

"Then  you're  coming  to  see  me  get  married?"  he  pur- 
sued. 

Again  there  was  no  answer,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  the  lip 
of  one  little  girl  tremble.  Jeff's  heart  was  all  glowing 
tenderly  in  an  instant.  He  grabbed  the  child  and  set  her 
on  his  knee. 

"What's  the  trouble,  little  Eileen?"  he  asked,  patting 
the  head  of  the  child. 

"We  can't  come  to  the  wedding,"  said  the  eldest  child 
bravely. 

"Who  says  you  can't?"  demanded  Jeff.  "I  say  you  are, 
and  mind  it  isn't  only  a  wedding,  but  there  is  going  to  be  a 
spread  for  the  kids  and  races  for  candy  and  nuts  and 
oranges  and  suchlike.  Who  is  going  to  keep  you  away? 
Not  mother  and  father  I'm  sure,  for  I  expect  to  see  them 
there." 

"No  they  wouldn't  keep  us  away,  if  they  could  help  it," 
explained  the  eldest  giri.  "But  we  can't  come,  all  the 
same.     We've  got  no  clothes." 

THEN  the  full  meaning  of  the  tragedy  came  over  Jeff. 
He  and  the  fine  clothes,  Ann  and  her  fine  clothes,  the 
visitors  and  local  guests  who'd  be  out  in  their  best.  The 
children  of  the  well-to-do  folks,  or  the  regular  wage-earning 
people  would  be  there,  but  this  brood  of  the  independent, 
big-hearted  fighter,  would  have  to  stop  away  because  of  the 
pinch  of  the  battle-stress  on  the  little  home. 

"All  daddy's  money  has  gone  into  the  mine,"  said  the 
gravely  wise  eldest  child.  "And  until  the 
luck  comes  our  way  we  are  going  to  do 
without  lots  of  things.  Then,  when  the 
luck  turns  we'll  have  plenty  of  nice  things 
and  good  clothes.  So  that's  why  we  can't 
come  to  the  wedding." 

Jeff  was  aghast,  humiliated,  dumfound- 
ed.  Here  he  had  been  grinning  and 
chuckling  to  himself  all  along  the  road 
about  the  goodness  of  the  world  and  the 
happiness  in  it.  It  wasn't  the  kind  of 
world  he  had  cracked  it  up  as  being  after 
all.  In  some  ways  it  was  a  rotten,  misfit 
kind  of  a  world.  For  men,  and  perhaps 
women,  who  could  fend  for  themselves  it 
was  not  so  bad,  but  he  hated  a  world  in 
which  misery  and  sorrow  and  deprivations 
had  to  fall  on  children.  If  Franklin  was 
not  the  stiff-backed  independent  kind  of 
chap  he  was  he,  Jeff  would  have  bundled 
the  kids  then  and  there  into  some  kind  of  a 
conveyance,  trundled  them  over  to  Bram- 
hope, and  fitted  them  out  with  wedding 
garments.  What  a  rotten  thing  it  was 
when  fathers  and  mothers  like  Franklin 
had  backs  like  pokers,  and  independence 
that  fairly  ached  for  a  challenging  fight! 
"Don't  you  tell  me,  any  one  of  you,  that 
you're  not  coming  to  that  wedding,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  have  a  few  words  of 
talk  with  your  daddy  and  your  mammy, 
and  perhaps  they'll  change  their  mind$. 
Thoy  say  the  kids  are  going  to  sing  for  us, 
and  some  of  them  are  going  to  pelt  .\nn  and 
me  with  flowers,  and  if  one  of  you  kids 
doesn't  paste  me  in  the  eye  with  a  butter- 
cup or  something  I'll  feel  really  hurt.  Well, 
I  want  to  run  down  and  have  a  word  with 
your  daddy,  so  if  you'll  watch  out  for  Mr. 
Fairleigh  and  hold  him  up  when  he  comes 
along  I'll  be  ever  so  jnuch  obliged." 

AND  he  got  to  his  feet,  crossed  the  dyke 
and  walked  down  the  slope  to  the  spot 
where  Franklin  was  hard  at  his  task. 

"Hello,  Jack!"  he  shouted,  when  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  quarry.  "Hard  at 
it— how  are  things  going?" 

He  clambered  down  into  the  place  and 
shook  hands  with  the  dusty,  sweaty-faced 
man  who  was  working  at  the  bottom. 
Franklin  was  a  man  some  ten  years  older 
than  himself,  with  a  strong  purposeful 
Continued  on  page  55 
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THE  political  event  that  caused  the 
greatest  sensation  when  I  was  a  girl 
was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1882.     We  were  in  London  at  the  time  and  the  news  came 
through  on  a  Sunday.     Alfred  Lyttelton  told  me  that  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish's  butler  had  broken  it  to  her  by  rush" 
ing  into  the  room  and  saying: 

"They  have  knifed  his  Lordship!" 

The  news  spread  from  West  to  East  and  groups  of  people 
stood  talking  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  without  their 
hats.  Everyone  felt  that  this  terrible  outrage  was  bound 
to  have  consequences  far  beyond  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals. 

The  murders  in  the  Phoenix  Park  tended  to  confirm 
Gladstone  in  hi.i  growing  belief  that  the  Irish  were  people 
whom  we  did  not  understand  and  that  they  had  better 
be  encouraged  to  govern  themselves.  He  helped  to  con- 
vert his  colleagues  to  a  like  conviction,  but  Chamberlain 
and  he  disagreed. 

Just  as  I  ask  myself  what  would  ha  -e  been  the  outcome 
of  the  Paris  conference  if  the  British  had  made  President 
Wilson  and  his  League  a  genuine  first  plank  in  their  pro- 
gramme instep  d  of  a  last  postscript,  so  I  wonder  what 
would  hai'e  happened  if  Joe  had  stuck  to  Gladstone  at 
that   time.     Gladstone   had    all   the 
playing  cards — just  as  President  Wil- 
son had — and  was  not  likely  to  under- 
declare  his  hand,  but  he  was  a  much 
older  man  and  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
had  they  remained  together.  Chamber- 
lain would  not  have  been  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  the  Tories  and  the  rever- 
sion of  the  premiership  must  have 
gone  to  him.     It  is  curious  to  think 
that  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  great 
Conservative    party    have   so    often 
been  hired  bravos,  or  "The  Man  from 
Blankley's."     I  wonder  if  it  would 
not  pay  them  better  to  run  a  man  of 
their  own. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  went  in  for 
Home  Rule,  society  was  rent  from 
top  to  bottom  and  even  the  most 
devoted  friends  quarrelled  over 
it.     Our  family  was  as  much 
divided  as  others  were. 

One  day,  when  Lord  Spencer 
was  staying  at  Glen,  I  was  sent 
out  of  the  room  at  dinner  for 
saying  that  Gladstone  had 
made  a  Balaclava  blunder 
with  his  stupid  Home  Rule;  we 
had  all  got  so  heated  over  it 
that  I  was  glad  enough  to  obey 
my  papa.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  came  out  full  of  penitence  to 
see  if  he  had  hurt  my  feelings; 
he  found  me  sitting  on  the 
billiard  table  smoking  one  of 
his  best  cigars.  I  gave  him»a 
good  hug  and  told  him  I  would 
join  him  when  I  had  finished 
smoking;  he  said  he  was  only 
too  glad  that  I  appreciated  the 
cigars  and  returned  to  the 
dining-room  in  high  spirits. 

Events  have  proved  that  I 
was  quite  wrong  about  Home 
Rule.  If  any  one  had  foreseen 
what  the  consequence  was  go- 
ing to  be  of  withholding  from 
Ireland  the  self-government 
which  they  have  demanded  for 
generations,  can  it  be  doubted  that  Gladstone,  had  he 
been  properly  backed,  would  have  settled  the  controversy 
for  ever?  As  it  is,  our  follies  in  Ireland  have  cursed  the 
political  life  of  this  country  for  years.  We  have  allowed 
this  running  sore  to  go  on  too  long  unhealed;  it  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  Paris 
Conference.  Someone  has  said:  "L'Irlande  est  une  mor 
ladie  incurable  mais  jamais  morielle;"  and,  if  it  can  survive 
the  present  regime,  no  one  will  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
saying. 

In  May,  June  and  July  of  1914,  within  three  months  of 
the  war,  every  donkey  in  London  was  cutting  or  trying  to 
cut  us  for  wishing  to  settle  this  very  same  Irish  question. 
My  presence  at  a  ball  with  Elizabeth — who  was  seventeen 
— was  considered  not  only  provocative  to  others  but  a 
danger  to  myself.  All  the  brains  of  all  the  landlords  in 
Ireland,  backed  by  half  the  brains  of  half  the  landlords  in 
England,  had  ranged  themselves  behind  Sir  Edward  Carson 
his  army  and  his  Covenant.  Earnest  Irish  patriots  had 
turned  their  fields  into  camps  and  houses  into  hospitals; 
the  females  had  been  making  bandages foi  months,  when 
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von  Kuhlmann,  secretary  of  the  German  F^mbassy,  here, 
went  over  to  the  Emerald  Isle  to  pay  his  first  visit.     On  his 
return  he  told  me  with  conviction  that,  from  all  he  had 
heard  and  seen  out  there  during  a  long  tour,  no- 
thing but  a  miracle  could  avert  civil  war  in 
Ireland,  to  which  I  replied: 

"Shocking  as  that  would  be,  it  will 
not  break  England." 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1914,  I  went 
to   the   Speaker's   Gallery   with    a 
heavy  heart  to  hear  my  husband 
make  his  terrible  announcement. 
The   gallery   was   packed   with         J 
excited    ladies    who    had    been 
trying  to  rival  each   other  in 
rudeness  to  me  for  months,  all 
of  them  profoundly  ignorant 
of    the    events    which    were 
taking     place     abroad     and 
which  were  threatening  the 
whole  of  Europe. 


Above:  A  picture  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  taken  shortly 
before  his  death.  Centre:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith 
at  a  meeting  in  the  recent  by-election.  Below : 
Raymond   Asquith,   who   was  killed  at  the   front. 


When  Henry  rose  and  told 
the  house  in  the  following 
grave  speech  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Amend- 
ing Bill  was  postponed,  there 
was  a  kind  of  hum  of  angry 
protest  in  the  gallery  as  if 
from  animals  deprived  of 
their  food: 
He  said: 
"I  do  not  propose  to  make 
the  Motion  which  stands  in  my  name.  By  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  I  should  like  to  give  the  reason.  We  meet 
to-day  under  conditions  of  gravity  which  are  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us.  The 
issues  of  peace  and  war  are  hanging  in  the  balance,  and 
with  them  the  risk  of  a  catastrophe  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  measure  either  the  dimensions  or  the  effects.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  world  that  this  country,  which  had  no  interests 
of  its  own  directly  at  stake,  should  present  a  united  front, 
and  be  able  to  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of  an  un- 
divided nation.  If  we  were  to  proceed  to-day  with  the 
first  Order  on  the  Paper,  we  should  inevitably,  unless  the 
Debate  was  conducted  in  an  artificial  tone,  be  involved 
in  acute  controversy  in  regard  to  domestic  differences 
whose  importance  to  ourselves  no  one  in  any  quarter  of  the 
House  is  disposed  to  disparage  or  to  belittle.  I  need  not 
say  more  than  that  such  a  use  of  our  time  at  such  a  moment 
might  have  been  injurious,  and  lastingly  injurious,  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  internationalsituation.  I  have  had  the  advant- 
age of  consultation  with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who,  I 


know,  shares  to  the  full  the  view  which  I  havf 
expressed.     We  therefore  propose  to  put  off: 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  Secondt 
Reading  of  the  Amending  Bill — of  couraii 
without  prejudice  to  its  future —in  the  hope  that  by 
postponement   of   the   discussion    the   patriotism   of 
parties  will  contribute  what  lies  in  our  power,  if  not 
avert,  at  least  to  circumscribe  the  calamitie 
which  threaten  the  world." 

When   he  sat   down,   the  gallery  was 
breathless  with  excitement.     I  was  long- 
ing to  escape.     Neither  Henry  nor  I 
had  even  tried  to  sleep  the  night 
before;  our  hearts  and  heads  were 
throbbing  with  anguish  and  appre- 
hension.    I  felt  quite  unequal  to 
listening    to    any    of    the    .silly 
things  that  were  likely  to   be 
said  to  me,  but  curiosity  had 
got  the  better  part  of  dignity, 
and  the  ladies  who  had  been 
insulting  me  for  months  be 
gan  pressing  round,  and,  half- 
frightened  half-bewildered, 
begged  me  to  tell  them  what 
had  happened.     I    looked    at 
them  in  silence.  I  felt  inclined 
tosay,  "What  excuse  have  you 
for  speaking  to  me  now?   Why 
should  I  minister  to  your  ignor- 
ance?"   But  I  contented  my-self 
by   telling   them   that   at   any 
moment  we  might  be   plunged 
into  a  European  war. 
To  digress  here,  I  never  realized 
how  powerfully  my  friends  and  I 
were  socially   in   the   '80's   till   the 
political  ostracisms  over  Home  Rule 
began  in  1914. 
Mr.  Balfour  once-told  me  that  before 
I  and  my  particular  group  of  friends, 
generally  known  as  the  Souls,  appeared  in 
London,  prominent  politicians  never  met 
each  other.     He  added: 

"No  history  of  our  time  will  be  complete 
unless  the  influence  of  the  Souls  upon 
society  is  dispassionately  and  accurately 
recorded." 

The  same  question  of  Home  Rule  that 
threw  London  back  in   1914  to  the  old 
parochialisms  was  at  its  height  in  1886  and 
1887;  but  in  our  house  in  Grosvenor  Square 
and,  later,  in  those  of  my  intimate  friends 
— everyone     met;     Randolph     Churchill, 
Gladstone,  Asquith,  Morley,  Chamberlain, 
Balfour,  Rosebery,  Salisbury,  Hartingtor, 
Harcourt,  and  I  might  have  added  jockeys, 
actors,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  every 
ambassador  in  Europe;  we  never  cut  any- 
body— not  even  our  friends — or  thought  it 
amusing  or  distinguished  to  make  people 
feel  uncomfortable;  and  our  decision  not  to 
sacrifice     private     friendship     to     public 
politics  was  envied  in  every  capital  in  Europe;  it  made 
London  the  centre  of  the  most  interesting  society  in  the 
world  and  gave  men  of  different  tempers  and  opposite 
beliefs  an  opportunity  of  discussing  them  without  heat  and 
without  reporters.     There  is  no  individual  or  group  power- 
ful enough  among  us  now  to  attempt  a  salon  of  this  kind. 
The  daring  of  that  change  in  London  society  cannot  be 
over-estimated.     The  unconscious  and  accidental  grouping 
of  brilliant,  sincere  and  loyal  friends  like  ourselves  gave 
rise  to  considerable  jealousy;  dnd  this  was  why  we  were 
called  the  Souls.  J 

It  was  at  40  Grosvenor  Square  that  Gladstone  met 
Randolph  Churchill.  The  latter  had  made  himself  famous 
by  attacking  and  abusing  the  Grand  Old  Man  with  such 
violence  that  everyone  thought  it  impossible  that  they 
could  ever  meet  each  other  again.  I  was  not  awed  by  this, 
but  asked  them  both  to  a  lunch,  which  they  accepted, 
I  need  hardly  say  that,  when  they  met,  they  talked  with 
ease  and  courtesy.  It  was  as  impossible  for  Gladstone  to 
be  gauche  or  rude  as  it  was  for  anyone  to  be  ill  at  ease  with 
Randolph  Churchill.  The  news  of  their  lunching  with  me 
spread  all  over  London.  The  West  End  buzzed  round  me 
and  I  was  plied  with  questions  by  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester and  others  as  to  whether  Randolph  was  going  to 
join  the  Liberal  party.  I  refused  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
but  managed  to  leave  a  general  impression  that  at  any  . 
moment  our  ranks,  having  lost  Joe  Chamberlain,  were 
going  to  be  reinforced  by  Randolph  Churchill.  ' 

The  Duchess  of  Manchester,  who  became  Duchess  of  ' 
Devonshire,  was  the  last  great  political  lady  in  London 
society  as  I  have  known  it.     The  secret  of  her  power  lay  - 
not  only  in  her  position — many  people  are  rich  and  grand,  • 
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gay  and  clever,  and  live  in  big  houses — but  in  her  elastic- 
ty,  her  careful  criticisms,  lier  sense  of  justice  and  of  fair 
!.     She   not   only  kept  her   own   but   other   people's 

ecrets;  and  she  added  to  considerable  effrontery  and  in- 

ftrepid   courage   a  real   kindness   of   heart.     People  were 

Wrightened  rf  her;  she  had  natural  preftige.     I  have  heard 

ner  reprove  and  mildly  ridicule  all  her  guests  in  turn,  both 

Compton  Place  and  at  Chatsworth.     I  asked  her  once 

vhat  she  thought  of  a  famous  Park  Lane  lady  whose  arro- 

Igance  and   vulgarity  had  annoyed  us  all,  to  which  she 

lanswered : 

"I  dislike  her  too  much  to  be  a  good  judge  of  her." 

One  evening  when  she  was  dining  with  us,  we  were 
alking  lete-a-tete,  while  the  men  were  still  in  the  dining- 
room.     She  said: 

"Margot,  you  and  I  are  very  much  alike." 

It  Was  impossible  to  imagine  two  more  different  beings 
than  myself  and  the  Duchess — morally,  physically  or 
intellectually — so  I  asked  her  why  she  thought  so,  to  which 
she  answered: 

"We  have  both  married  angels;  when  Hartington  dies 
he  will  go  straight  to  Heaven" — pointing  her  first  finger 
high  above  her  head — "and  when  Mr.  Asquith  dies  he  will 
go  straight  there  too;  not  so  Lord  Salisbury,"  pointing 
her  finger  with  a  diving  movement  to  the  floor. 

You  met  everyone  at  her  house,  but  she  told  me  that  till 
1886-87,  etc.,  political  opponents  did  not  meet  and  society 
was  much  duller. 

One  day  in  1901,  we  were  staying  at  Chatsworth. 
There  was  a  huge  house  party,  among  others  Arthur  Bal- 
four and  Chamberlain.  Before  going  down  to  dinner 
Henry  came  into  my  bedroom  and  told  me  he  had 
had  a  telegram  to  say  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
very  ill  and  he  feared  the  worst;  he  added 
that  it  was  a  profound  secret  and  that  I 
was  to  tell  no  one.  After  dinner  I 
was  asked  by  the  Duchess's  grand- 
daughters, Lady  Aldra  and  Lady 
Mary  Acheson  to  join  them  at 
planchette,  so  I  put  my  hand 
on  the  board.  My  mind  was 
a  blank,  I  was  listening  to 
the  Duchess.  After  the 
girls  and  I  had  scratched 
about  on  the  board  for  a 
little  time,  one  of  'them 
took  the  paper  and  read 
out  loud: 

"The  Queen  is  dy- 
ing." 

She  added: 

"What    Queen    can 
that  be?" 

I    looked    closely   at 
the  paper  and  read  dis- 
tinctly out  of  a  lot  of  ; 
hieroglyphics:                        !"* 

"The  Queen  is  dying."       \ 

If  the  three  of  us  had        \' 
combined  to  try  and  write 
this  and  poked  about  all 
night,  we  could  not  have 
done  it. 

"I  have  had  many  inter- 
esting   personal    experiences 
of     untraceable     communica- 
tion and  telepathy,  and  I  think 
that  people  who  set  themselves 
against  all  this  side  of  life  are  exces- 
sively stupid;  but  I  do  not  myself 
connect  thase  experiences  with  religion 
any  more  than  I  would  with  Marconi. 

At  one  time,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Percy  Wyndham*,  Frederick  Myers  and  Edmund 
Gurney  (the  last-named  was  a  dear  friend  with  whom 
I  corresponded  for  some  time  before  he  committed 
suicide),  Laura  and  I  went  through  a  period  of  "spooks." 
We  attended  every  kind  of  seance  and  had  the  greatest 
fun.     There  was  no  more  delightful  companion  than  Mr. 
Percy  Wyndham,  he  adored  us,  and  though   him.self  a 
firm  believer  in  the  spirit  world,  did  not  resent  others  dis- 
agreeing with  him. 

Then,  as  now,  everything  was  conducted  in  the  dark. 
The  famous  medium  of  that  day  was  a  Jewess,  Madame 
RIavataky  by  name,.  We  were  asked  to  meet  her  at  tea — • 
a  merely  private  affair,  to  hear  her  views  upon  God — in  the 
dining-room  of  a  house  in  Brook  Street  where  she  was 
being  entertained.  On  our  arrival  I  had  a  good  look  at  her 
heavy,  white  face — deeply  pitted  as  a  solitaire^board  with 
small-pox — and  wondered  if  she  had  come  from  Moscow 
or  Margate.  She  was  tightly  surrounded  by  strenuous 
and  palpitating  ladies.  Seeing  no  vacant  chair  near,  I  sat 
down  on  a  low,  stuffed  seat  in  the  window.  After  making 
.1  substantial  tea,  she  was  seen  to  give  a  sobbing  and  con- 
vulsive shudder.  This  caused  the  greatest  excitement. 
The  company  closed  up  round  her;  when  pressed  to  say 

•The     filth. .r     ,,f     ,„v     ..Ul.   l-.in-lnM,     I   !..K      (;i,.n,-„nn„r 


why  her  bust  had  heaved  and  her  eyelids  flickered,  she 
replied : 

"A  m.urderer  has  passed  in  the  street  below  our  windows." 
The  awe-struck  ladies  questioned  her  reverently  but 
ardently  as  to  how  she  knew,  whether  she  would  recognize 
the  guilty  one  if  she  saw  him — had  she  visualized  him? — 
and  whether,  after  recognizing  him,  she  would  not  feel  it 
on  her  conscience  if  she  did  not  give  him  up  to  the  law. 
One  lady  proposed  that  we  should  all  go  round  to  the 
nearest  police-station  and  added  that  a  case  of  this  kind, 
if  prove  i,  would  do  more  to  dispel  doubts  on  spirits  than 
all  the  successful  raps,  taps,  turns  and  tables.  Being  the 
only  person  in  the  window  at  the  time,  I  strained  my  eyes 
up  and  down  Brook  Street,  but  not  a  man  cr  woman  could 
be  seen.  Madam  Blavatsky  turned  out  to  be  an  audacious 
swindler. 

To  return  to  Chatsworth,  Our  host  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire was  a  man  whose  like  we  shall  never  see  again;  he 
stood  by  himself  and  could  have  come  from  no  country  in 
the  world  but  ours.  He  had  the  figure  and  appearance  of  a 
strong  artisan,  with  the  brevity  and  courtesy  of  a  king  and 
the  jolly  sense  of  fun  of  a  Falstaff.  He  gave  a  great 
wheezy  guffaw  at  all  the  right  things  and  was  possessed  of 
endless  wisdom;  he  was  perfectly  disengaged  from  himself, 
without  touchiness  or  pettiness  of  any  kind.  Bryan,  the 
great  American  speaker,  who  came  over  here  and  heard 
all  our  big  men  speak — Rosebery,  Chamberlain,  Asquith, 
etc. — when  asked  what  he  thought,  said  that  a  Chamber- 
lain was  not  unknown  to  them  in  America,  and  that  they 
could  produce  a  Rosebery  or  an  Asquith,  but  that  a  Hart- 
ington no  man  could  find;  his  speaking  was  the  finest 
_^__^  example  of  pile-driving  the  world  had  ever 
■-:;'..^         seen. 

•-  The  Duke  and  his  wife  were  the 

great    social-political    figures    of 
my  youth. 

After  a  fire  which  we  had 
at  20,  Cavendish  Square — 
where  I  have  lived  since  I 
married — the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Devonshire 
came  to  see  me.    The 
Duke  said,  looking  at 
the    picture    which 
Scott,  the  habit- 
maker,  gave  me  for 
a   wedding  -  pre- 
sent. 
J  1        "I    am    sorry 
'  W    your  Longhi  was 
burnt,  but  I 
would  far  rather 
have  this  race- 
horse."* 


\ 
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Above:    A    ski'tch   of   Mr.    nUdslonr.        Below;    A    picture   of  Mr«. 
Asquith   (aitrn   on    an    Egryptian    tour. 


And  the  Duchess  said: 

"I  am  sorry  that  your  night-nursery  has  all  disappeared. 
I  hope  my  little  baby  friend  Elizabeth  has  suffered  from 
no  shock." 

When  she  got  back  to  Devonshire  House,  she  sent  my 
baby  Elizabeth  two  very  tall,  red  wax  candles,  writing  a 
note: 

"When  you  brought  your  little  girl  here,  she  wanted 
these  big  candles  in  my  boudoir  and  I  gave  them  to  her. 
They  must  have  perished  in  the  flames,  so  I  send  her  some 
more." 

I  was  walking  alone  on  the  high  road  at  Chatsworth  one 
afternoon  in  winter,  while  the  Duchess  was  playing  bridge, 
when  I  saw  the  family  barouche,  a  vast  vehicle  on  C- 
springs,  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  ploughed  field,  the  horses 
plunging  about  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  drag  the  wheels 
out  of  the  mud.  The  coachman  was  accompanied  by  a 
page  oi  diminutive  stature,  called  in  those  days  a  "tiger." 
Knowing  the  coachman  well  and  observing  his  dilemma, 
I  said: 

"Hullo,  you're  in  a  nice  fix!  What  induced  you  to  go 
into  that  field?" 

He  explained  that  they  had  met  a  hearse  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  road:  and,  as  her  Grace's  orders  were  that  no 
carriage  was  to  pass  a  funeral  if  it  could  be  avoided  he  had 
turned  into  the  field,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  and  heavy 
that  they  were  stuck.  It  took  me  some  time  to  get  assis- 
tance; but  after  I  had  unfastened  the  bearing-reins  and 
collected  some  yokels,  the  coachman,  carriage  and  I  re- 
turned safely  to  the  house. 

Death  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I  ev»r  saw  the  Duchess 
afraid.  When  I  referred  to  the  carriage  incident  and  chaf- 
ed her,  she  said: 

"My  dear  child,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  would  not 
mind  dying?     What  do  you  feel  about  it?" 
I  answered  her  in  all  sincerity: 

"More  than  anything  in  the  world,  but  not  because  I  anv 
afraid." 

She  asked  me  what  I  cared  for  most  after  hunting  and 
I  said  politics.  I  told  her  that  I  had  always  said  ivhen  I 
was  a  girl  that  I  would  marry  a  Prime  Minister,  and  we  had 
many  discussions  together  about  politics  and  people. 

I  will  go  back  to  my  early  connection  witli  politicians. 
We  were  not  popular  in  Peebleshire.  My  papa  and  his 
vital  family  disturbed  the  country  conventions;  and  all 
Liberals  were  looked  upon  as  aliens  by  the  Scottish  aristoc- 
racy of  those  days.  At  election  times  the  mill-hands  of 
both  sexes  were  locked  up  for  fear  of  rows;  in  spite  of  this 
the  locks  were  broken  and  the  rows  were  perpetual. 
When  my  father  turned  out  the  sitting  Tory,  Sir  Graham 
Montgomery,  in  1880,  there  were  high  jinks  in  Peebles. 
I  pinned  the  Liberal  colors  with  the  deftness  of  a  burglar  on 
to  the  coat-tails  of  several  of  the  unsuspecting  Tory  land- 
lords who  had  come  from  great  distances  to  vote.  This 
delighted  the  electors,  most  of  whom  were  feather-stitching 
up  and  down  the  High  Street,  more  familiar  with  drink 
than  jokes. 

The  first  politician  of  note  that  came  to  Glen  was  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  Just  as,  later  on,  among  my  friends — 
— the  set  that  were  called  the  Souls — we  discus-sed  which 
would  go  furthest,  George  Curzon,  George  Wyndham 
or  Harry  Gust,  so  in  those  days  people  were  asking  the 
same  question  of  each  other  about  Chamberlain  and 
Dilke.  To  my  mind  it  wanted  no  witch  to  predict  that 
Chamberlain  would  not  only  beat  Dilke  but  other  men; 
and  Gladstone  made  a  profound  mistake  in  leaving  him 
out  of  his  government  in  1885. 

Chamberlain  never  deceived  himself,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  other  famous  politicians 
of  that  day.  He  also  possessed  a  rare  measure  of  con- 
trol; self-mastery  was  his  idiosyncrasy  and  was  particu- 
larly, noticeable  in  his  speaking.  He  encouraged  in 
himself  such  scrupulous  economy  of  gesture,  movement, 
color  and  eloquence  that,  after  hearing  him  many  times, 
I  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  Chamberlain's 
opponents  were  snowed  under  by  his  accumulated 
moderation.  Whatever  Dilke's  native  impulses  were, 
no  one  could  say  that  he  controlled  them.  Added  to  a 
defective  sense  of  humor,  he  lacked  a  key  to  his  mind, 
which  makes  every  one  ultimately -dull;  he  was  funda- 
mentilly  commonplace. 

My  father,  being  an  ardent  Radical  with  a  passion  for 
everyone  that  Gladstone  patronized,  had  made  elaborate 
preparations  for  Dilke's  vLsit;  he  was  given  a  warm  wel- 
(•ome  on  his  arrival  and  we  all  sat  down  to  tea.  After 
hearing  him  talk  uninterruptedly  for  hours  and  watching 
his  stuffy  face  and  slow,  protruding  eyes,  I  said  to  Laura: 
"He  may  be  a  very  clever  man,  but  he  has  not  a  ray 
of  humor  and  hardly  any  sensibility.  If  he  were  a 
horse  I  would  not  buy  him." 

She  entirely  agreed  with  me.     On  the  secor 
his  visit,  our  distinguished  guest  met  Laura  in  t  i 
on  her  way  to  bed.     He  said  to  her: 

"If  you  kiss  me  I  will  give  you  a  signed  photograph 
of  myself." 
To  which  she  answered : 

"It  is  awfully  good  of  you,  Sir  Charlc>s,  but  I  would 
rather  not:  for  what  on  earth  should  I  do  with  the 
photograph?" 

Continued  on  page  68 
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CjYNOPSIS :— JiH  Mariner 
^  18  engaged  to  Sir  Derek 
Underhill,  whose  mother  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  all- 
iance, and  exerts  all  her  energy 
to  turn  her  son  against  Jill. 

One  day  Jill  comes  home  to  find  that  her  uncle  and 
trustee,  Major  Selby,  has  lost  her  entire  fortune  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.     The  same  day  she  receives  a  note  from 
Derek  breaking  off  the  engagement.     She  and  her  uncle 
decide  to  sell  the  house  and  furniture  and  go  to  America. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Derek's  world  thinks  he  has  thrown  up 
Jill  on  account  of  her  financial  losses  and  de- 
cides to  make  things  hot  for  him.    Jill,  almost 
penniless  and  unable  to  find  her  Uncle  Chris, 
confronts  New  York.     Here  she  meets  Nellie 
Bryant,  an  actress,  who  advises  Iter  to  seek  em- 
ploymenl  with  Goble  and  Cohn,  theatrical  pro- 
ducers, where  she  is  at  once  taken  on  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chorus.    A  few  days  later  the  truant 
Uncle  Chris  turns  up  unexpectedly  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  later  she  runs  up  against  Wally 
Mason,  a  childhood's  friend  last  seen  in  Lon- 
don.   On  the  eve  of  opening  a  fellow  chorus 
girl  is  dismissed  because  there  are  thirteen  in 
the  chorus  and  Mr.  Goble  is  superstitious.    Jill 
calls  a  strike  to  force  him  to  take  back  the  un- 
fortunate thirteenth.     Mr.  Goble  gives  in  and 
the  play  proceeds.      The  play  is  not  prosper- 
ous on  the  road  and  Otis  Pilkington,  the  author 
and  producer,  sells  out  his  share  to  an  un- 
known   buyer   for    $10,000.     Much    to    his 
chagrin  the  opening  night  in  New  York  proves 
an  unqualified  .success. 


CHAPTER  X\U1— Continued 

JILL  resumed  quietly  enough  but  with  a 
spot  of    color  showing  in  each  cheek. 
"This  letter  contains  a  notice  from  the 
management  to  leave,"  she  said.     "But  I 
( vld  much  prefer  not  to." 
"You  would  prefer  not  to!"  sputtered  Mr. 
Goble,  almost  speechless  with  the  emotion 
that  struggled  within  him. 

"No,"  said  Jill,  "you  see,  I  happen  to  own 
the  piece." 

MR.  GOBLE'S  jaw  fell.  He  had  been 
waving  his  hands  in  another  spacious 
gesture,  and  he  remained  frozen  with  out- 
stretched arms,  like  a  semaphore.  This 
evening  had  been  a  series  of  shocks  for  him, 
but  this  was  the  worst  shock  of  all. 

"You — what!"  he  stammered. 

"I  own  the  piece,"  repeated  Jill.  "Surely  that  gives 
me  authority  to  say  what  I  want  done  and  what  I  don't 
want  done." 

There  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Goble,  who  was  having  diffi- 
culty with  his  vocal  chords,  swallowed  once  or  twice. 
Wally  and  Mr.  Pilkington  stared  dumbly.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage,  a  belated  scene-shifter,  homeward  bound, 
was  whistling  as  much  as  he  could  remember  of  the  refrain 
of  a  popular  song. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  own  the  piece?"  Mr.  Goble  at 
length  gurgled. 

"I  bought  it." 

"You  bought  it!" 

"I  bought  Mr.  Pilkington's  share  through  a  lawyer  for 
ten  thousand  dollars." 

"Ten  thousand  dollars!  Where  did  you  get  ten  thou- 
sand dollars?"  Light  broke  upon  Mr.  Goble.  The  thing 
became  clear  to  him.  "Damn  it!"  he  cried.  "I  might 
have  known  you  had  some  man  behind  you!  You'd 
never  have  been  so  darned  fresh  if  you  hadn't  had  some 
John  in  the  background,  paying  the  bills!  Well,  of  all 
the    .     .     ." 

HE  BROKE  ofiF  abruptly,  not  because  he  had  said  all 
that  he  wished  to  say,  for  he  had  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  his  subject,  but  because  at  this  point  Wally's 
elbow  smote  him  in  the  parts  about  the  third  button  of  his 
waistcoat  and  jarred  all  the  breath  out  of  him. 

"Be  quiet!"  said  Wally  dangerously.  He  turned  to  Jill. 
"Jill,  you  don't  mind  telling  me  how  you  got  ten  thousand 
dollars,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  not,  Wally.  Uncle  Chris  sent  it  to  me.  Do 
you  remember  giving  me  a  letter  from  him  at  Rochester? 
The  check  was  in  that." 

Wally  stared. 

"Your  uncle!     But  he  hasn't  any  money!" 

"He  must  have  made  it  somehow." 
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A  lonir,  thin  form  flashed  past. 

"But  he  couldn't!    How  could  he?" 

Otis  Pilkington  suddenly  gave  tongue.  He  broke  in  on 
them  with  a  loud  noise  that  was  half  a  snort  and  half  a 
yell.  Stunned  by  the  information  that  it  was  Jill  who  had 
bought  his  share  in  the  piece,  Mr.  Pilkington's  mind  had 
recovered  slowly  and  then  had  begun  to  work  with  a  quite 
unusual  rapidity.  During  the  preceding  conversation  he 
had  been  doing  some  tense  thinking,  and  now  he  saw  all. 

"It's  a  swindle!  It's  a  deliberate  swindle!"  shrilled  Mr. 
Pilkington.  The  tortoise  shell-rimmed  spectacles  flashed 
sparks.  "I've  been  made  a  fool  of!  I've  been  swindled! 
I've  been  robbed!" 

Jill  regarded  him  with  wide  eyes. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean!" 

"I  certainly  do  not!  You  were  perfectly  willing  to  sell 
the  piece." 

"I'm  not  talking  about  that!  You  know  what  I  mean! 
I've  been  robbed!" 

Wally  snatched  at  his  arm  as  it  gyrated  past  him  in  a 
gesture  of  anguish  which  rivalled  the  late  efforts  in  that 
direction  of  Mr.  Goble,  who  was  now  leaning  against  the 
safety-curtain  trying  to  get  his  breath  back. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Wally  curtly.  "Talk  sense! 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  Miss  Mariner  wouldn't 
swindle  you." 

"She  may  not  have  been  in  it,"  conceded  Mr.  Pilkington. 
"I  don't  know  whether  she  was  or  not.  But  that  uncle  of 
hers  swindled  me  out  of  ten  thousand  dollars!  That 
smooth  old  crook!" 

"Don't  talk  like  that  about  Uncle  Chris!"  said  Jill,  her 
eyes  flashing.       "Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"Yes,  come  on,  Pilkington,"  said  Wally  grimly.  "You've 
been  scattering  some  pretty  serious  charges  about.  Let's 
hear  what  you  base  them  on.  Be  coherent  for  a  couple 
of  seconds." 


Mr.  Goble  filled  his  depleted 
lungs. 

"If  you  ask  me.  .  .  "he  began.' 
"We  don't,  "said  Wally  curtly, 
"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
Well,"  he  went  on,  "we're  waiting  -; 
to  hear  what  this  is  all  about." 

Mr.  Pilkington  gulped.     Like  most  men  of  weak  intel- 
lect who  are  preyed  on  by  the  wolves  of  the  world,  he  had 
ever  a  strong  distaste  for  admitting  that  he  had 
been  deceived.     He  liked  to  regard  himself  as  a 
»»'  „  shrewd  young  man  who  knew  his  way  about  and 

~  — '  could  take  care  of  himself. 

"Major  Selby,"  he  said,  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles, which  emotion  had  caused  to  slip  down 
his  nose,  "came  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a 
proposition.  He  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  start  Miss  Mariner  in  the  motion- 
pictures." 

"What!"  cried  Jill. 

"In  the  motion-pictures,"  repeated  Mr.  Pil- 
kington. "He  wished  to  know  if  I  cared  to  ad- 
vance any  capital  towards  the  venture.  I 
thought  it  over  carefully  and  decided  that  I 
was  favorably  disposed  towards  the  scheme.     I 

"     Mr.  Pilkington  gulped  again.    "I 

gave  him  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars!" 

"Of  all  the  fools!"  said  Mr.  Goble  with  a 
sharp  laugh.  He  caught  Wally's  eye  and  sub- 
sided once  more. 

Mr.  Pilkington's  fingers  strayed  agitatedly  to 
his  spectacles. 

"I  may  have  been  a  fool,"  he  cried  shrilly, 
"though  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  risk  the 
money  had  it  been  applied  to  the  object  for 
which  I  gave  it.  But  when  it  comes  to  giving 
ten  thousand  dollars  just  to  have  it  paid  back 
to  me  in  exchange  for  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
theatrical  property.  .  .  my  own  money.  .  .  . 
handed  back  to  me.  .  .  .  !" 

Words  failed  Mr.  Pilkington. 

"I've  been  deliberately  swindled!"  he  added 
after  a  moment  harking  back  to  the  main  mo- 
tive. 

JILL'S  heart  was  like  lead.     She  could  not 
doubt  for  an  instant  the  truth  of  what  the 
victim  had  said.    Woven  into  every  inch  of  the 
fabric,  plainly  hall-marked  on  its  surface,  she 
could  perceive  the  signature  of  Uncle  Chris.     If 
he  had  come  and  confessed  to  her  himself,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  certain  that  he  had 
acted  precisely  as  Mr.  Pilkington  had  charged. 
There  was  that  same  impishness,  that  same 
bland  unscrupulousness,  that  same  pathetic  de- 
sire to  do  her  a  good  turn,  however  it  might 
affect  anybody  else  which,  if  she  might  compare 
the  two  things,  had  caused  him  to  pass  her  off 
on  unfortunate  Mr.   Mariner  of  Brookport  as  a  girl  of 
wealth  with  tastes  in  the  direction  of  real  estate. 
Wally  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
"You've  no  proof  whatever.  .  .  " 
Jill  shook  her  head. 
"It's  true,  Wally. 
true." 

"But,  Jill.  .  .  .  !" 

"It  must  be.  How  else  could  Uncle  Chris  have  got  the 
money?" 

Mr.  Pilkington,  much  encouraged  by  this  ready  acqui- 
escence in  his  theories,  got  under  way  once  more. 

"The  man's  a  swindler!    A  swindler!    He's  robbed  me! 
I  have  been  robbed!     He  never  had  any  intention  of  start- 
ing a  motion-picture  company.     He  planned  it  all  out.  .  !" 
Jill  cut  into  the  babble  of  his  denunciations.     She  was. 
sick  at  heart,  and  she  spoke  almost  listlessly. 

"Mr.  Pilkington!"  The  victim  stopped.  "Mr.  Pil- 
kington, if  what  you  say  is  true,  and  I'm  afraid  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is,  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  back 
your  property.  So  will  you  please  try  to  understand  that 
everything  is  just  as  it  was  before  you  gave  my  uncle  the 
money?  You've  got  back  your  ten  thousand  dollars  and 
you've  got  back  your  piece,  so  there's  nothing  more  to  talk 
about." 

Mr.  Pilkington,  dimly  realizing  that  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  affair  had  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
was  nevertheless  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  he  was  being 
thwarted.  He  had  much  more  to  say  about  Uncle  Chris 
and  his  methods  of  doing  business,  and  it  irked  him  to  be 
cut  short  like  this. 

"Yes,  but  I  do  think.  .  .  That's  all  very  well,  but  I 
have  by  no  means  finished.  .  .  " 
"Yes,  you  have,"  said  Wally. 

"There's  nothing  more  to  talk  about,"  repeated  Jill. 
"I'm  sorry  this  should  have  happened,  but  you've  nothing 
to  complain  about  now,  have  you?     Good  night." 


I  know  Uncle  Chris.    It  must  be 
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And  she  turned  quickly  away,  and  walked  towards  the 
aoor. 

''But  I  hadn't  finished!"  wailed  Mr.  Pilkington,  clutch- 
Elng  at  Wally.  He  was  feeling  profoundly  aggrieved.  If  it 
!  is  bad  to  be  all  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go,  it  is  almost 
worse  to  be  full  of  talk  and  to  have  no  one  to  talk  it  to. 
•  Otis  Pilkington  had  at  least  another  twenty  minutes  of 
■  speech  inside  him  on  the  topic  of  Uncle  Chris,  and  Wally 
'  was  the  nearest  human  being  with  a  pair  of  ears. 

WALLY  was  in  no  mood  to  play  the  part  of  confidant. 
He  pushed  Mr.  Pilkington  earnestly  in  the  chest  and 
raced  after  Jill.  Mr.  Pilkington,  with  the  feeling  that  the 
world  was  against  him,  tottered  back  into  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Goble,  who  had  now  recovered  his  breath  and  was  ready 
to  talk  business. 

"Have  a  good  cigar,"  said  Mr.  Goble,  producing  one. 
"Now,  see  here,  let's  get  right  down  to  it.  If  you'd  care 
to  sell  out  for  twenty  thousand.  .  .  " 

"I  would  not  care  to  sell  out  for  twenty  thousand," 
yelled  the  overwrought  Mr.  Pilkington.  "  I  wouldn't 
sell  out  for  a  million!  You're  a  swindler!  You  want  to 
rob  me!    You're  a  crook!" 

"Yes,  yes,"  assented  Mr.  Goble  gently.  "But,  all 
joking  aside,  suppose  I  was  to  go  up  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. .  .  ?"  He  twined  his  fingers  lovingly  in  the  slack 
of  Mr.  Pilkington's  coat.  "Come  now!  You're  a  good 
kid!     Shall  we  say  twenty-five  thousand?" 

"We  will  not  say  twenty-five  thousand!    Let  me  go!" 

"Now,  now,  now!"  pleaded  Mr.  Goble.  "Be  sensible! 
Don't  get  all  worked  up!    Say,  do  have  a  good  cigar!" 

"I  won't  have  a  good  cigar!"  shouted  Mr.  Pilkington. 

He  detached  himself  with  a  jerk,  and  stalked  with  long 
strides  up  the  stage.  Mr.  Goble  watched  him  go  with  a 
lowering  gaze.  A  heavy  sense  of  the  unkindness  of  fate 
was  oppressing  Mr.  Goble.  If  you  couldn't  gyp  a  bone- 
headed  amateur  out  of  a  piece  of  property  whom  could  you 
gyp?  Mr.  Goble  sighed.  It  hardly  seemed  to  him  worth 
while  going  on. 

OUT  on  the  street  Wally  had  overtaken  Jill,  and  they 
faced  one  another  in  the  light  of  a  street-lamp. 
Forty-first  Street  at  midnight  is  a  quiet  oasis.  They  had 
it  to  themselves. 

Jill  was  pale,  and  she  was  breathing  quickly,  but  she 
f  orced  a  smile. 


"Well,  Wally,"  she  said, 
didn't  last  long,  did  it?" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do 
then?"  asked  Wally. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 
"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
start  trying  to  find  some- 
thing." 

"But.  ..." 

Jill  drew  him  suddenly  in- 
to the  dark  alley-way  leading 
to  the  stage-door  of  the 
Gotham  Theatre's  nearest 
neighbor;  and,  as  she  did  so, 
a  long,  thin  form,  swathed 
in  an  overcoat  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  opera  hat, 
flashed  past. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  have 
gone  through  another  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Pilkington," 
said  Jill.  "It  wasn't  his 
fault,  and  he  was  quite  just 
tified,  but  what  he  said  about 
Uncle  Chris  rather  hurt." 

Wally,  who  had  ideas  of  his 
own,  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Pilkington,  on  the  subject  of 
Uncle  Chris  and  had  intend- 
ed to  express  them,  prudent- 
ly kept  them  unspoken. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"there  is  no  doubt.  .  .  .  ?" 

"There  can't  be.  Poor 
Uncle  Chris!  He  is  like  Fred- 
die.    He  means  well." 

There  was  a  pause.  They 
left  the  alley  and  walked 
down   the  street. 

"Where  are  you  going 
now?"  asked  Wally. 

"I'm  going  home." 

"Where's  home?" 

"Forty-ninth  Street.  I 
live  in  a  boarding  house 
there." 

A  SUDDEN  recollection 
of  the  boarding  house  at 
which  she  had  lived  in  At- 
latic  Crty  smote  Wally,  and 
it    turned    the    scale.       He 
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had  not  intended  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  help  him- 
self. 

"Jill!"  he  cried.  "It's  no  good.  I  must  say  it!  I 
want  to  get  you  out  of  all  this.  I  want  to  take  care  of  you. 
Why  should  you  go  on  living  this  sort  of  life,  when.  .  .  Why 
Why  don't  you  let  me.  .  .  ?" 

He  stopped.  Even  as  he  spoke  he  realized  the  futility  of 
what  he  was  saying.  Jill  was  not  a  girl  to  be  won  with 
words. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  moment.  They  crossed 
Broadway,  noisy  with  night  traffic  and  passsed  into  the 
stillness  on  the  other  side. 

"Wally,"  said  Jill  at  last. 

She  was  looking  straight  in  front  of  her.  Her  voice 
was  troubled. 

"Yes?" 

Jill  hesitated. 

"Wally,  you  wouldn't  want  me  to-  marry  you  if  you 
knew  you  weren't  the  only  man  that  mattered  to  me  in  the 
world,  would  you?" 

They  had  reached  Sixth  Avenue  before  Wally  replied. 

"No,"  he  said. 

For  an  instant,  Jill  could  not  have  said  whether  the 
feeling  that  shot  through  her  like  the  abrupt  touching  of  a 
nerve,  was  relief  or  disappointment.  Then  suddenly  she 
realized  that  it  was  disappointment.  It  was  absurd  of 
her  to  feel  disappointed,  but  at  that  moment  she  could 
have  welcomed  a  different  attitude  in  him.  If  only  this 
problem  of  hers  could  be  taken  forcefully  out  of  her  hands, 
what  a  relief  it  would  be.  If  only  Wally,  masterfully 
insistent,  would  batter  down  her  hesitations  and  grab  her, 
knock  her  on  the  head  and  carry  her  off  like  a  caveman, 
careless  about  her  happiness  and  concentrate  on  his  own, 
what  a  solution  it  would  be.  .  .  But  then  he  wouldn't  be 
Wally.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  Jill  gave  a  little  sigh.  Her 
new  life  had  changed  her  already.  It  had  blunted  the 
sharp  edge  of  her  independence.  To-night  she  was 
feeling  the  need  of  someone  to  lean  on — someone  strong 
and  cosy  and  sympathetic  who  would  treat  her  like  a  little 
girl  and  shield  her  from  all  the  roughness  of  life.  The 
fighting  spirit  had  gone  out  of  her,  and  she  was  no  longer 
the  little  warrior  facing  the  world  with  a  brave  eye  and  a 
tilted  chin.    She  wanted  to  cry  and  be  petted. 

"No!"  said  Wally  again.  There  had  been  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  a  doubt  when  he  had  spoken  the  word  before, 
but  now  it  shot  out  like  a  bullet.  "And  I'll  tell  you  why. 
I  want  you — and,  if  you  married  me  feeling  like  that,  it 
wouldn't  be  you.  I  want  Jill,  the  whole  Jill,  and  nothing 
but  Jill,  and,  if  I  can't  have  that  I'd  rather  not  have  any- 
thing.    Marriage    isn't    a    motion-picture    close-up    with 
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slow  fade-out  on  the  embrace.  It's  a  partnership,  and 
what's  the  good  of  a  partnership  if  your  heart's  not  in  it? 
It's  like  collaborating  with  a  man  you  dislike.  .  .  I  believe 
you  wish  sometimes — not  often,  perhaps,  but  when  you're 
feeling  lonely  and  miserable — that  I  would  pester  and 
bludgeon  you  into  marrying  me.    .    .    What's  the  matter?" 

Jill  had  started.  It  was  disquieting  to  have  her  thoughts 
read  with  such  accuracy. 

"Nothing,"  she  said. 

"It  wouldn't  be  any  good,"  Wally  went  on,  "because 
it  wouldn't  be  me.  I  couldn't  keep  that  attitude  up,  and  I 
know  I  should  hate  myself  for  ever  having  tried  it.  There's 
nothing  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  do  to  help  you,  though  I 
know  it's  no  use  offering  to  do  anything.  You're  a 
fighter,  and  you  mean  to  fight  your  own  battle.  It  might 
happen  that,  if  I  kept  after  you  and  badgered  you  and 
nagged  you,  one  of  these  days,  when  you  were  feeling 
particularly  all  alone  in  the  world  and  tired  of  fighting  for 
yourself,  you  might  consent  to  marry  me.  But  it  wouldn't 
do.  Even  if  you  reconciled  yourself  to  it,  it  wouldn't  do. 
I  suppose  the  cave-woman  sometimes  felt  rather  relieved 
when  everything  was  settled  for  her  with  a  club,  but  I'm 
sure  the  caveman  must  have  had  a  hard  time  ridding  him- 
self of  the  thought  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  cad  and 
taken  a  mean  advantage.  I  don't  want  to  feel  like  that. 
I  couldn't  make  you  happy  if  I  felt  like  that.  Much  better 
to  have  you  go  on  regarding  me  as  a  friend.  .  .  knowing 
that  if  ever  your  feelings  do  change,  that  I  am  right  there, 
waiting.  ..." 

"But  by  that  time  your  feelings  will  have  changed?" 

Wally  laughed. 

"Never!" 

"You'll  meet  some  other  girl.  .  .  " 

"I've  met  every  girl  in  the  world!  None  of  them  will 
do!"  The  lightness  came  back  into  Wally's  voice.  "I'm 
sorry  for  the  poor  things,  but  they  won't  do!  Take  'em 
away.  There's  only  one  girl  in  the  world  for  me — oh, 
confound  it!  why  is  it  that  one  always  thinks  in  song- 
titles!  Well,  there  it  is.  I'm  not  going  to  bother  you. 
We're  pals!  And,  as  a  pal,  may  I  offer  you  my  bank- 
roll?" 

"No!"  said  Jill.  She  smiled  up  at  him.  "I  believe 
you  would  give  me  your  coat  if  I  asked  for  it!" 

Wally  stopped. 

"Do  you  want  it?    Here  you  are!"> 

"Wally,  behave!    There's  a  policeman  looking  at  you." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  won't!    It's  a  good  coat  all  the  same." 

THEY  turned  the  corner,  and  stopped  before  a  brown- 
stone  house,  with  a  log  ladder  of  untidy  steps  running 
up  to  the  front  door. 

"Is  this  where  you  live?" 
Wally  asked.  He  looked  at 
the  gloomy  place  disapprov- 
ingly. "You  do  choose  the 
most  awful  places." 

"I  don't  choose  them. 
They're  thrust  on  me.  Yes, 
this  is  where  I  live.  If  you 
want  to  know  the  exact  room 
its  the  third  window  up  there 
over  the  front  door.  Well, 
good-night." 

"Good  night,"  said  Wally. 
He  paused.     "Jill!" 

"Yes?" 

"I  know  it's  not  worth 
mentioning,  and  it's  breaking 
our  agreement  to  mention  it, 
but  you  do  understand,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  Wally  dear,  I  un- 
derstand." 

"I'm  around  the  corner, 
you  know,  waiting!  And,  if 
you  ever  do  change,  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  just  to 
come  to  me  and  say,  'It's 
all  right'!" 

Jill  laughed  a  little  shakily. 

"That  doesn't  sound  very 
romantic." 

"Not  sound  romantic!  If 
you  can  think  of  any  three 
words  in  the  language  that 
sound  more  romantic,  let  me 
have  them!  Well,  never  mind 
how  they  sound,  just  say 
them,  and  watch  the  result! 
But  you  want  to  go  to  bed. 
Good  night." 

"Good  night,  Wally." 

."^Iie  parsed  in  through  the 
dingy  door.  It  closed  be- 
hind her  and  Wally  stood  for 
some  moments  staring  at  it 
with  a  gloomy  repulsion.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a 
dingier  door. 

Then  he  started  to  walk 
back  to  his  apartment.    He 
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walked  very  quickly,  with  clenched  hands.  He  was  won- 
dering if  after  all  there  was  not  something  to  be  said  for 
the  methods  of  the  caveman  when  he  went  a-wooing. 
Twinges  of  conscience  the  caveman  must  have  had  when 
all  was  over,  but  at  least  ho  had  established  his  right  to 
look  after  the  woman  he  loved. 

CHAPTER  XIX 
'"npHEY  tell  me.  .  .  I  am  told.  .  .  1  am  mlormeJ.  .  . 

■»■  No,  one  moment,  Miss  Frisby." 

Mrs.  Peagrim  wrinkled  her  fair  forehead.  It  ha.s  been 
truly  said  that  there  is  no  agony  like  the  agony  of  literary 
composition,  and  Mrs.  Peagrim  was  having  rather  a  bad 
time  getting  the  requisite  snap  and  ginger  into  her  latest 
communication  to  the  press.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  would 
have  pas-sed  her  twitching  fingers  restlessly  through  her 
hair  but  for  the  thought  of  the  damage  which  such  an 
action  must  do  to  her  coiflure.  Miss  Frisby,  her  secretary, 
an  anaemic  and  negative  young  woman,  waited  patiently 
pad  on  knee,  and  tapped  her  teeth  with  her  pencil. 

"Please  do  not  make  that  tapping  noise.  Miss  Frisby," 
said  the  sufferer  querulously.  "I  cannot  think.  Otie, 
dear,  can't  you  suggest  a  good  phrase?  You  ought  to  be 
able  to,  being  an  author." 

Mr.  Pilkington  who  was  strewn  over  an  arm-chair  by  the 
window,  awoke  from  his  meditations,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  furrow  just  above  the  bridge  of  his  tortoise-shell 
spectacles  and  the  droop  of  his  weak  chin,  were  not  pleas- 
ant. It  was  the  morning  after  the  production  of  the  Rose 
of  America,  and  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  thinking 
of  the  harsh  words  he  had  said  to  Jill.  Could  she  ever 
forgive  him?  Would  she  have  the  generosity  to  realize 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  what  he 
says  in  the  moment  when  he  discovers  that  he  has  been 
badly  cheated,  deceived,  robbed — in  a  word,  horns- 
woggled?  He  had  been  brooding  on  this  all  night,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  on  brooding  now.  His  aunt's  question  inter- 
rupted his  train  of  thought. 

"Eh?"  he  said  vaguely,  gaping. 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  absent-minded,"  snapped  Mrs.  Pea- 
grim  not  unjustifiably  annoyed.  "I  am  trying  to  compose 
a  paragraph  for  the  papers  about  our  party  to-night,  and 
I  can't  get  the  right  phrase.  .  .  Read  what  you've  writ- 
ten, Miss  Frisby." 

Miss  Frisby  having  turned  a  pale  eye  on  the  pothooks 
and  twiddleys  in  her  note-book,  translated  them  in  a  pale 
voice. 

"Surely  of  all  the  leading  hostesses  in  New  York  society 
there  can  be  few  more  versatile  than  Mrs.  Waddesleigh 
Peagrim.  I  am  amazed  every  time  I  go  to  her  home  on 
West  End  Avenue  to  see  the  scope  and  variety  of  her  circle 
of  intimates.  Here  you  will  see  an  ambassador  with  a 
fever.  ..." 

"With    a    what?"    demanded    Mrs.    Peagrim    sharply. 

"  'Fever,'  I  thought  you  said,"  replied  Miss  Frisby 
stolidly.     "I  wrote  'fever'." 

"  'Diva'.  Do  you  use  your  intelligence,  my  good  girl. 
Goon." 

"Here  you  will  see  an  ambassador  with  a  diva  from  the 
opera,  exchanging  the  latest  gossip  from  the  chancelleries 
for  intimate  news  of  the  world  behind  the  scenes.  There, 
the  author  of  the  latest  novel  talking  literature  to  the 
newest  debutante.  Truly  one  may  say  that  Mrs.  Peagrim 
has  revived  the  saloon.'  " 

Mrs.  Peagrim  bit  her  lip. 

"  'Salon'." 

"  'Salon',"  said  Miss  Frisby  unemotionally;  "  They  tell 
me,  .1  am  told,  or  I  am  informed.  .  .  '  "  She  paused. 
"That's  all  I  have." 

"Scratch  out  those  last  words,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim  irri- 
tably. "You  really  are  hopeless.  Miss  Frisby!  Couldn't 
you  see  that  I  had  stopped  dictating  and  was  searching  for 
a  phrase?     Otie,  what  is  a  good  phra.se  for  '  I  am  told'?" 

Mr.  Pilkington  forced  his  wandering  attention  to 
grapple  with  the  problem. 

"  'I  hear,'  "  he  suggested  at  length. 

"Tchah!"  ejaculated  his  aunt.  Then  her  face  bright- 
ened. "I  have  it.  Take  dictation  please,  Miss  Frisby. 
A  little  bird  whispers  to  me  that  there  were  great  doings 
last  night  on  the  stage  of  the  Gotham  Theatre  after  the 
curtain  had  fallen  on  The  Rose  of  America,  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Peagrim's  clever  young 
nephew,  Otis  Pilkington."  Mrs.  Peagrim  shot  a  glance 
at  her  clever  young  nephew,  to  see  how  he  appreciated  the 
boost,  but  Otis'  thoughts  were  far  away  once  more.  He 
was  lying  on  his  spine,  brooding,  brooding.  Mrs.  Pea- 
grim resumed  her  dictation.  "'  'In  honor  of  the  extraordin- 
ary success  of  the  piece,  Mrs.  Peagrim,  who  certainly  does 
nothing  by  halves,  entertained  the  entire  company  to  a 
supper-dance  after  the  performance.  A  number  of  prom- 
inent people  were  among  the  guests,  and  Mrs.  Peagrim  was 
radiant  and  a  vivacious  hostess.  She  has  never  looked 
more  charming.  The  high  jinks  were  kept  up  to  an  ad- 
vanced hour,  and  everyone  agreed  that  they  had  never 
spent  a  more  delightful  evening.'  There.  Type  as  many 
copies  as  are  necessary,  Miss  Frisby,  and  send  them  out 
this  afternoon  with  photographs."  C""' 

Miss  Frisby  having  vanished  in  her  pallid  way,  the 
radiant  and  vivacious  hostess  turned  on  her  nephew  again. 

"I  must  say,  Otie,"  she  began  complainingly,  "that. 


for  a  man  who  has  had  a  success  like  yours,  you  are  not 
very  cheerful.  I  should  have  thought  the  notices  of  the 
piece  would  have  made  you  the  happiest  man  in  New 
York." 

There  was  once  a  melodrama  where  the  child  of  the 
prosecuted  heroine  used  to  di.ssolve  the  gallery  in  tears  by 
saying  'Happiness?  What  is  happiness,  moth-aw?'  Mr. 
Pilkington  did  not  upe  these  actual  words,  but  he  repro- 
duced the  stricken  infant's  tone  with  great  fidelity. 
"Notices!  What  are  notices  tome?" 
"Oh,  don't  be  so  affected?"  cried  Mrs.  Peagrim.  "Don't 
pretend  that  you  don't  know  every  word  of  them  by 
heart!" 

"I  have  not  seen  the  notices,  aunt  Olive,"  said  Mr. 
Pilkington  dully. 

Mrs.  Peagrim  looked  at  him  with  positive  alarm.  She 
had  never  been  overwhelmingly  attached  to  her  long 
nephew,  but  since  his  rise  to  fame  something  resembling 
affection  had  sprung  up  in  her,  and  his  attitude  now  dis- 
turbed hel". 

"You  can't  be  well,  Otie!"  she  said  solicitously.  "Are 
you  ill?" 

"I  have  a  severe  headache,"  replied  the  martyr.  "I 
passed  a  wakeful  night." ' 

"Let  me  go  and  mix  you  a  dose  of  the  most  wonderful 
mixture,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim  maternally.  "Popr  boy,  I 
don't  wonder,  after  all  the  nervou.-Jness  and  excitement.  .  . 
You  sit  quite  still  and  rest,  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment." 
She  bustled  out  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Pilkington  sagged 
back  into  his  chair.  He  had  hardly  got  his  meditations 
going  once  more,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  maid 
announced  'Major  Selby.' 

"Good  morning,"  said  Uncle  Chris  breezily,  sailing  down 

the  fairway  with  outstretched  hand.     "How  are —  oh!" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Peagrim  was 

not  present  and — a  more  disturbing  discovery — that  Otis 

Pilkington    was.       It 
would    be    exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Uncle 
Chris  was  embarrass- 
ed. That  master  mind 
was    never    actually 
embarrassed.  But  his 
jauntiness  certainly 
ebbed  a  little,  and  he 
pull  his  mous- 
tache twice 
before  he 
could  face 
the  situation 
with  his  cus- 
t  o  m  a  r  y 
aplomb.    He 
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had  not  expected  to  find  Otis  Pilkington  here,  and  Otis 
was  the  last  man  he  wished  to  meet.  He  had  just  parted 
from  Jill,  who  had  been  rather  plain-spoken  with  regard  to 
the  recent  financial  operations;  and,  though  possessed  only 
of  a  rudimentary  conscience,  Uncle  Chris  was  aware  that 
his  next  interview  with  young  Mr.  Pilkington  might  have 
certain  aspects  bordering  on  awkwardness  and  he  would 
have  liked  time  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  defeijce. 
However,  here  the  man  was.  and  the  situation  must  be 
faced. 

"Pilkington!"  he  cried.  "My  dear  fellow!  Just  the 
man  I  wanted  to  see!  I'm  afraid  there  has  been  a  little 
misunderstanding.  Of  course  it  has  all  been  cleared  up  now, 
but  still  I  must  insist  on  making  a  personal  explanation. 


really  I  must  insist.  The  whole  matter  was  a  most  absurd 
misunderstanding.     It  was  like  this.  .  .  " 

Here  Uncle  Chris  paused  in  order  to  devote  a  couple  of 
seconds  to  thought.  He  had  said  it  was  'like  this,'  but  he 
had  no  notion  what  it  was  'like',  and  he  gave  his  mous- 
tache another  pull  as  though  he  were  trying  to  drag  in- 
spiration out  of  it.  His  blue  eyes  were  as  frank  and  honest 
as  ever,  and  showed  no  trace  of  the  perplexity  in  his  mind, 
but  he  had  to  admit  to  himself  that,  if  hfc  managed  to  satis- 
fy his  hearer  that  all  was  for  the  best  and  that  he  had  acted 
uprightly  and  without  blame,  he  would  be  doing  well. 

Fortunately,  the  commercial  side  of  Mr.  Pilkington  was 
entirely  dormant  this  morning.  The  matter  of  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  seemed  trivial  to  him  in  comparison  with 
the  weightier  problems  which  occupied  his  mind. 

"Have   you   seen    Miss    Mariner?"   he   asked   eagerly. 

"Yes.  I  have  just  parted  from  her.  She  was  upset, 
poor  girl,  of  course,  exceedingly  upset." 

Mr.  Pilkington  moaned  hollowly. 

"Is  she  very  angry  with  me?" 

FOR  a  moment  the  utter  inexplicability  of  the  remark 
silenced  Uncle  Chris.  Why  Jill  should  be  angry  with 
Mr.  Pilkington  for  being  robbed  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
he  could  not  understand,  for  Jill  had  told  him  nothing  of 
the  scene  that  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  night.  But 
evidently  this  point  was  to  Mr.  Pilkington  the  nub  of 
the  matter,  and  Uncle  Chris,  like  the  strategist  he  was, 
rearranged    his    forces    to    meet    the    new    development 

"Angry?"  he  said,  slowly.     "Well,  of  course.  .  .  " 

He  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about,  but  no  doubt  if  he 
confined  himself  to  broken  sentences  which  meant  nothing, 
light  would  shortly  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 

"In  the  heat  of  the  moment,"  confessed  Mr.  Pilkington. 
"I'm  afraid  I  said  things  to  Miss  Mariner  which  I  now 
regret." 

Uncle  Chris  began  to  feel  on  solid  ground  again. 

"Dear,  dear!"  he  murmured  regretfully. 

"I  spoke  hastily." 

"Always  think  before  you  speak,  my  boy." 

"I  considered  that  I  had  been  cheated.  ..." 

"My  dear  boy!"  Uncle  Chris'  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 
"Please!  Haven't  I  said  that  I  could  explain  all  that? 
It  was  a  pure  misunderstanding.  .  .  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  about  that  part  of  it.  .  .  " 

"Quite  right,"  said  Uncle  Chris  cordially.  "Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Start  with  a  clean  slate.  You  have 
your  money  back,  and  there's  no  need  to  say  another  word 
about  it.  Let  us  forget  it,"  he  concluded  generously. 
"And,  if  I  have  any  influence  with  Jill,  you  may  count  on 
me  to  use  it  to  dissipate  any  little  unfortunate  rift  which 
may  have  occurred  between  you." 

"You  think  there's  a  chance  that  she  might  overlook 
what  I  said?" 

"As  I  say,  I  will  use  any  influence  I  may  possess  to  heal 
the  breach.  I  like  you,  my  boy.  And  I  am  sure  that  Jill 
likes  you.  She  will  make  allowances  for  any  ill-judged 
remarks  you  may  have  uttered  in  a  moment  of  heat." 

Mr.  Pilkington  brightened,  and  Mrs.  Peagrim,  returning 
with  a  medicine-glass,  was  pleased  to  see  him  looking  so 
much  better. 

"You  are  a  positive  wizard.  Major  Selby,"  she  said 
archly.  "What  have  you  been  saying  to  the  poor  boy  to 
cheer  him  up  so?     He  has  a  bad  headache  this  morning." 

"Headache?"  said  Uncle  Chris,  starting  like  a  war- 
horse  that  has  heard  the  bugle.  "I  don't  know  if  I  have 
ever  mentioned  it,  but  /  used  to  suffer  from  headaches  at 
one  time.  Extraordinarily  severe  headaches.  I  tried  every- 
thing, until  one  day  a  man  I  know  recommended  a  thing 
called — don't  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  it.  .  .  " 

Mrs.  Peagrim,  in  her  role  of  ministering  angel,  was 
engrossed  with  her  errand  of  mercy.  She  was  holding  the 
medicine  glass  to  Mr.  Pilkington's  lips,  and  the  seed  fell 
on  stony  ground. 

"Drink  this,  dear,"  urged  Mrs.  Peagrim. 

"Nervine,"  said  Uncle  Chris. 

"There!"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim.  "That  will  make  you  feel 
much  better.     How  well  you  always  look.  Major  Selby!" 

"And  yet  at  one  time,"  said  Uncle  Chris  perseveringly, 
"I  was  a  martyr.  .  .  " 

"I  can't  remember  if  I  told  you  last  night  about  the 
party.  We  are  giving  a  little  supper-dance  to  the  com- 
pany of  Otie's  play  after  the  performance  this  evening. 
Of  course  you  will  come?" 

Uncle  Chris  philosophically  accepted  his  failure  to 
secure  the  ear  of  his  audience.  Other  opportunities  would 
occur. 

"Delighted,"  he  said.     "Delighted." 

"Quite  a  simple,  bohemian  little  affair,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Peagrim.  "I  thought  it  was  only  right  to  give  the  poor 
things  a  little  treat  after  they  have  all  worked  so  hard." 

"Certainly,  certainly.     A  capital  idea." 

"We  shall  be  quite  a  small  party.  If  I  once  started 
asking  anybody  outside  our  real  friends,  I  should  have  to 
ask  everybody." 

The  door  opened. 

"Mr.  Rooke,"  announced  the  maid. 

FYeddie,  like  Mr.  Pilkington,  was  a  prey  to  gloom  this 
morning.  He  had  read  one  or  two  of  the"  papers,  and  they 
Continued  on  page  66 
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kERHAPS  a  great  many  people 
■will  think  that  Nature  failed  in 
her  obligations,  and  forgot  all 
about  Southern  Alberta  when  she 
made  her  contracts  with  J.  Pluvius. 
Probably  there  is  some  justification 
for  the  suspicion  of  connivance  be- 
tween the  two,  for  a  glance  at  the  pre- 
cipitation record  reveals  the  fact  that 
Alberta  has  net  been  getting  its  share 
of  rainfall.  Nevertheless  Nature  pro- 
vided the  rich  soil  and  the  abundant 
sunshine,  and  if  man  will  make  the 
watering  of  the  land  a  part  of  his  task 
along  with  the  cultivation  and  plant- 
ing of  the  seed,  rich  reward  will  come. 
And  man  is  making  heroic  efforts  to 
do  his  part  in  sunny  Alberta. 

One  of  the  biggest  romances  ever 
woven  into  Carac'ifin  history  is  being 
enacted  in  the  West  right  now.  It  is 
a  romance  full  cf  human  interest,  of 
pluck  and  optimism  and  hardship  and 
pioneering.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  go  out  West  and  make 
good  in  districts  which  have  been 
more  favored.  But  the  men  who  are 
making  Southern  Al- 
berta and  Saskatch- 
ewan, the  so  called 
"dry  belt,"  have  had 
a  pretty  stiff  row  to 
hoe.  In  the  early  days 
a  great  many  of  them 
failed  The  country 
around  Moose  Jaw 
and  west  through 
Medicine  Hat  was 
homesteaded  three 
times.  It  took  our 
forefathers  a  long  time  to 
discover  that  they  could  get 
more  out  of  an  animal  by 
feeding  it  than  they  could 
by  killing  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  hide.  Seme  of  the  early  day  farmers  thought  they  could 
get  a  revenue  cut  of  the  soil  without  feeding  it  and  watering 
it.  But  the  present  generation  realizes  that  this  cannot 
be  done  indefinitely;  that  their  particular  part  of  the 
country  has  got  to  be  watered  and  fed  before  it  can  produce 
its  maximum. 

The  Big  Story  in  the  West 

IRRIGATION,  or  "reclamation"  as  it  has  been  termed 
A  in  some  cases,  is  the  "big  story"  in  Western  Canada 
to-day.  In  fact  it  is  becoming  the  big  story  all  over 
Canada,  as  more  and  more  Easterners  are  coming  to  realize 
its  importance  to  Dominion  welfare.  But  you  hear  it 
whispered  around  Winnipeg  among  the  business  men  and 
the  bankers,  largely  because  their  welfare  is  affected  by 
lack  of  adequate  moisture  in  the  far  Western  districts. 
Irrigation  sentiment  increases  as  you  go  West,  and  by  the 
time  one  reaches  Calgary  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged 
with  it.  But  you  have  got  to  get  down  to  Lethbridge 
before  you  feel  the  real  vehement  enthusiasm.  If  you  can 
get  away  from  that  enterprising  city  without  becoming  a 
virtual  crank  on  the  subject,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  your  hearing  and  your  eyesight.  They'll  eventually 
get  you  out  around  Coaldale,  and  show  you  what  irrigation 
has  accomplished  for  that  part  of  the  country.  When 
you  gaze  on  the  thousands  of  stacks  of  alfalfa  dotting  the 
landscape,  with  verdant  fields  of  it  still  to  be  cut  the  .second 
time;  when  you  realize  what  this  hay  and  the  grain  and 
other  fodder  crops  are  worth,  and  when  you  think  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  surrounding  Lethbridge 
could  be  made  to  produce  just  as  heavily  and  just  as 
surely  every  year,  you  get  the  irrigation  bug  with  a  venge- 
ance, that  is  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the  progre.ss  of 
the  country. 

Lethbridge  is  the  storm  centre  of  all  the  irrigation 
agitation.  Ore  might  imagine  that  the  rainfall  this  season 
would  make  Western  farmers  forget  all  about  irrigation. 
But  they  have  been  through  the  mill,  and  have  been 
treated  to  too  many  lean  years  to  forget  what  they  mean. 
And  the  "big  wind,"  described  briefly  later  on,  serves  as  a 
reminder,  anything  but  gentle,  that  nature  is  not  always 
<i)  kind.  The  clamor  for  irrigation  was  never  so  strong  as 
it  is  to-day,  and  the  districts  which  have  the  best  crops  are 
the  biggest  boosters.  Not  only  are  the  dry  land  farmers 
keen  on  the  subject.  Every  business  man  you  talk  to 
linds  some  way  of  switching  the  conversation  around  to 
irrigation.  They  are  all  rabid  on  the  matter,  and  naturally 
they  are  boosters.  Why?  Becau.se  irrigation  means 
'Top  insurance.  It  means  the  salvation  of  Southern 
Alberta  and  a  good  big  chunk  of  Saskatchewan  as  well. 
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They  have  seen  what  the  soil  will  do  under  favorable 
moisture  conditions,  and  they  also  know  what  happens 
when  the  country  goes  "dry." 

The  Men  Behind  the  Idea 

WHILE  public  sentiment  is  back  of  the  thing  heart 
and  soul,  it  has  taken  some  hard  plugging  to  put  the 
proposition  where  it  is  to-day.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  G.  R.  Marnoch, 
president  of  the  Lethbridge  board  of  trade.  He  has 
fought  the  fight  of  the  dry  land  farmers  for  over  eight 
years.  The  writer  recalls  distinctly  the  first  agitation  on 
the  subject.  It  was  launched  by  Mr.  Marnoch  and 
"Old  Man  Pearson"  of  Iron  Springs.  Pearson,  one  of  the 
sturdiest  old  pioneers  that  ever  rode  a  breaking  plow,  had 
the  vision.  Marnoch  told  the  world  about  it.  Between 
these  two  and  the  Lethbridge  Herald,  they  stirred  up  such 
a  noise  that  the  Government  simply  had  to  listen.  And 
now  that  \asion  is  crystallized  into  the  Lethbridge  Northern 
project,  with  several  other  schemes,  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  as  an  aftermath. 

Old  Man  Pearson,  bronzed  by  the  famous  Alberta  brand 
of  sunshine,  and  ready  for  action  in  his  working  togs, 
accompanied  a  delegation  to  Ottawa  in  the  early  days,  and 
took  his  message  direct  to  Premier  Borden.  The  Govern- 
ment was  sympathetic,  but  no  particular  action  was  taken 
at  that  time.  It  has  meant  constant  application  and 
effort  ever  since  to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and  even  now  both  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ments are  haggling  over  which  one  will  guarantee  the  bonds 
necessary  to  finance  the  scheme. 

To  Increase  Land  Values 

WHAT  are  the  main  causes  back  of  all  this  agitation? 
Why  are  these  people  so  vitally  concerned  about 
getting  a  few  ditches  stretched  across  the  map?  Aside 
from  the  mere  idea  of  crop  insurance,  there  are  other 
reasons  for  it,  and  they  are  all  sound.  The  average  price 
of  arable  land  in  the  United  States  lust  year  was  $74.31 
per  acre.  The  average  for  the  State  of  Iowa  was  $169.00 
and  for  Illinois  $144.  Such  an  average  could  never  ob- 
tain unless  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  those  states  was 
worth  $300  to  $400  an  acre  or  more.  Alberta  land  under 
irrigation,  in  fact  some  of  it  without  irrigation,  will  produce 
as  much  as  the  best  Iowa  or  Illinois  land,  and  the  price 
is  still  below  the  average  for  all  kinds  of  land  in  the  United 
States.  The  extension  of  irrigation  in  Alberta  is  going  to 
mean  a  vast  increase  in  the  fundamental  wealth  of  the 
country.  This  was  pointed  out  very  forcibly  by  James 
McCaig,  chief  publicity  commissioner  of  the  province, 


in   a  recent  article  from  which   the 
foregoing  figures  were  taken. 

The  increase  in  land  values  will  be 
one  of  the  effects  which  will  justify  the 
cause.  It  will  pay  for  the  outlay  with 
some  to  spare,  thus  placing  the  burden 
directly  on  the  land  itself.  Therefore 
no  subsidies  are  needed  because  the 
value  will  be  there  immediately  the 
water  is  flowing  through  the  ditches. 
Furthermore,  the  conservation  of 
soil  fertility,  the  stabilizing  effect  on 
western  agriculture  and  the  general 
influence  for  home  making  which  irri- 
gation has  already  accomplished  where 
it  is  in  practice,  justify  the  cause. 
From  a  practical  standpoint  there  are 
two  good  reasons  for  the  agitation. 
Southern  Alberta  farmers  have  learn- 
ed from  bitter  experience  that  their 
soil  loses  its  texture  and  has  a  "ten- 
dency" to  drift  after  it  has  been  culti- 
.  vated  for  a  few  years.  The  word  ten- 
dency is  quoted  with  a  purpose.  We 
don't  want  our  readers  to  misconstrue 
the  headirg  over  this  article,  and 
while  we  are"  on  the  subject  of  soil 
drifting,  perhaps  a  little 
explanation  would  be  in 
order. 

On  the  eighth  day  of 
last  June,  somebody 
forgot  to  shut  the  door, 
and  a  big  and  disastrous 
draft  ensued.  It  howled 
down  out  of  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  in  one  grand 
and  prolonged  blast, 
and  swept  across  the 
plains  in  a  cruel  gale 
of  destruction.  A  dust  barrage 
a  mile  high  stripped  the  culti- 
vated fields  of  their  growing 
crops  and  laid  wanton  waste 
to  forty  townships  or  close  to 
100,000  acres.  The  C.P.R.  took  500  carloads  of  loose 
soil  out  of  one  cut  alone,  and  if  they  could  have  sifted  the 
wheat  out  of  it,  they  would  have  called  it  "pay  dirt" 
for  it  surely  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  moving  it  at  least. 
Without  going  into  detail,  this  windstorm  cleaned  out  the 
area  traversed  as  slick  as  the  proverbial  whistle.  It 
piled  the  soil  over  some  of  the  smaller  buildings,  and  it 
took  fences  out  by  the  roots. 

It  was  after  the  day  of  the  big  wind  that  the  farmers  in 
the  blown-out  sections,  who  were  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
proposed  Lethbridge  Northern  Irrigation  Project,  raised 
the  cry  of  "Irrigation  or  Emigration."  No  one  would 
wonder  at  the  threat  either.  It  is  a  miracle  that  any  of 
them  were  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Over  $1,000,000  was  blown 
away  that  day.  It  cost  these  farmers  $  10  an  acre  to  re-seed 
their  fields,  and  the  best  they  will  get  out  of  it  is  a  little 
hay.  Had  the  land  been  irrigated  and  properly  prepared 
against  soil  drifting,  they  would  have  harvested  2,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  from  it— better  than  a  $4,000,000  bushel 
crop.  That  would  pay  for  the  irrigation,  and  they  would 
be  protected  against  similar  losses  for  evermore. 

Is  it  at  all  remarkable  that  these  farmers  are  on  the  trail 
of  irrigation?  They  have  talked,  planned,  schemed, 
fought  .-.nd  begged  to  get  water  on  that  land.  They'll 
get  it,  too.  They  aren't  quitters  and  won't  emigrate.  If 
it  is  a  case  of  "irrigation  or  emigration,"  it  will  be  irrigation. 
The  practical  application  is  this:  Where  grain  crops  have 
been  raised  succe.ssively  year  after  year,  the  soil  cannot  be 
replenished  with  the  necessary  humus.  Soiling,  and  hay 
and  pasture  crop  rotations  with  grain,  possible  under 
irrigation,  supply  this  requisite,  and  as  a  consequence  soil 
drifting  is  greatly  lessened  if  not  eliminated. 

Another  basic  reason  was  supplied  by  the  enormous 
difference  between  yields  in  1910,  1914  and  1918,  and  those 
of  1915,  1916  and  1920.  In  the  former  years,  rainfall 
during  the  growing  months  was  below  the  average  with 
the  result  that  crops  were  virtually  a  failure.  But  in 
1911,  1915.  1916  and  1920,  when  Southern  Alberta  pro- 
duced under  an  abundance  of  moisture  crops  which 
startled  the  world,  the  value  of  moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing season  was  shown  so  forcibly  that  everyone  could  see 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  artificial  moisture 
could  be  supplied  in  the  dry  years.  Those  big  years 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Southern 
Alberta  is  blessed  with  a  soil  of  great  richne.ss. 

In  1915  wheat  averaged  36.001  bushels  to  the  acre, 
according  to  carefully  compiled  government  records  from 
threshing  machine  returns.  In  that  year  the  Lethbridge 
railway  district,  with  some  1,500,000  acres  in  crop,  produced 
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51,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  mostly  wheat.  Crops  of 
50  bushels  to  the  acre  of  spring  wheat  were  common, 
<;rops  of  60  bushels  were  not  infrequent,  while  authenti- 
cated reports  of  crops  exceeding  70  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  of  130  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  were  made. 
In  the  following  year  on  the  Noble  Foundation  farms  at 
Nobleford,  18  miles  northwest  of  Lethbridge,  a  measured 
1,000  acres  of  spring  wheat  on  summer-fallow  produced 
over  54,800  bushels  of  No.  1  wheat,  or  an  average  of  54 
bushels,  23  pounds  to  the  acre,  breaking  the  world's 
record  for  a  1,000  acre  field.  This  year  on  the  Cameron 
ranch  of  the  Noble  Foundation,  the  writer  saw  twelve 
square  miles  of  waving  grain  that  Mr.  Noble  figured  would 
run  an  average  of  25  Ijushels  to  the  acre,  making  his  total 
yield  this  year  from  18,187  acres  approximately  307,350 
bushels  of  wheat,  137,400  bushels  of  oats,  and  70,340 
bushels  of  rye,  worth  $1,000,000. 

Results  Under  Irrigation  , 

WITH  the.se  facts  as  to  soil  fertility  well  established, 
the  farmers  of  Southern  Alberta  began  to  look  for 
ways  and  means  of  bettering  conditions,  stabilizing  their 
operations  and  making  farming  in  a  district  which  in  some 
seasons  is  undeniably  semi-arid  a  permanency.  They 
had  to  guide  them  the  fact  that  on  the  122,000  acre  irri- 
gation system  east  and  south  of  Lethbridge  irrigation  was 
producing  just  those  results  they  hoped  for.  In  1914  and 
again  in  1918  these  districts  produced  lavishly  in  spite  of  a 
minimum  of  rainfall.  In  1918  when  the  hay  crop  else- 
where was  a  failure  in  Southern  Alberta,  on  this  irrigation 
block  around  Coaldale,  Stirling,  Magrath  and  Raymond, 
the  farmers  had  thousands  of  tons  to  sell  at  high  prices  after 
keeping  plenty  to  supply  their  livestock  through  the  win- 
ter. Thousands  of  dollars  were  being  spent  in  bringing 
hay  in  from  outside  districts  to  the  drouth  stricken  areas  of 
Southern  Alberta,  and  thousands  more  were  spent  shipping 
livestock  to  points  where  feed  was  plentiful. 

Farmers  on  the  C.P.R.  blocks  were  also  making  good 
under  irrigation.  Some  wonderful  stories  of  production 
are  told,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  lack  of  space  forbids 
repetition  of  them.  The  C.P.R.  is  doing  yeoman  service 
along 'the  lines  of  settlement  and  colonization,  and  the 
company  has  accomplished  wonders  with  their  soldier 
settlers.  They  are  practically  setting  them  up  in  business, 
with  farms  already  going  concerns,  and  making  it  so  easy 
for  them  to  pay  that  anyone  with  an  ounce  of  enterprise 
can  build  a  home  and  acquire  his  land  with  very  little 
difficulty.  Prof.  Hutton,  superintendent  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  animal  industry  Isranch  of  the  C.P.R.  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  tells  of  irrigated  land  at  Tilley 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  $288  an  acre  on  sweet  clover  seed. 
This  is  just  an  instance  of  the  possibilities.  The  Canada 
Land  and  Irrigation  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Medicine  Hat,  have  a  project  involving  200,000  acres, 
and  at  their  Ronolane  farm  under  irrigation  have  produced 
some  great  returns.  Their  averages  for  1915-1918  in- 
clusive were  as  follows:  alfalfa,  3.05  tons  to  the  acre; 
wheat,  42.8  bushels  to  the  acre; 
oats,  90.5  bushels  to  the  acre; 
barley,  55.7  bushels  to  the 
acre;  field  peas, 
39.4  bushels  to 
the  acre;  sugar 
beets,  12.7  tons 
to  the  acre;  pota- 
toes, 342  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

At  the  Domin- 
ion Experimental 
Farm  at  Leth- 
bridge, Mr.  W. 
H.  Fairfield,  who 
by  the  way  has 
been  one  of  the 
stoutest  suppor- 
ters of  the  pro- 
jected schemes 
throughout,  has 
conclusively 
proven  that  irri- 
gati  on  pays  . 
Taking  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and 
potatoes,  Mr. 
Fairfield  has 
shown  the  follow- 
ing results:  with 
wheat,  the  eleven 

year  average  on  dry  land  was  30  bushels,  on  land',irrigated 
53  bushels.  The  increase  due  to  irrigation  was  23  bushels, 
or  77  per  cent.  With  oats,  the  yield  on  dry  land  was  70 
bushels,  and  on  irrigated  land  108  bushels.  The  increase 
due  to  irrigation  was  33  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  54  per  cent. 
With  barley,  the  yield  on  dry  land  was  43  bushels,  on 
irrigated  land  78  bushels,  the  increase  in  favor  of  irrigatioi 
35  bushels  to  the  acre  or  81  per  cent.  With  potatoes  the 
yield  on  dry  land  was  237  bushels,  and  on  irrigated  land 
487  bushels,  the  increase  due  to  irrigation  250  bushels  to 
the  acre  or  105  per  cent. 

The  earliest  development  in  irrigation  on  an  extensive 
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scale  in  Canada  was  undertaken  in  the  Lethbridge  district 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Canada  Northern  Irrigation  Co. 
afterwards  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company, 
now  owned  by  the  C.P.R.  In  the  year  1920,  a  short  20 
years  after  the  first  experiment,  there  are  approximately 
1,000,000  acres  under  irrigation,  the  great  part  of  which 
area  is  producing  sure  and  prolific  crops  of  grain,  timothy, 
alfalfa  and  other  crops.  The  C.P.R.  operates  the  largest 
irrigation  project  on  the  continent,  comprising  600,000 
acres,  and  their  production  records  are  almost  unbelievable. 
In  the  season  of  1919,  on  82,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  near 
Coaldale,  a  crop  conservatively  valued  at  $4,500,000  was 
harvested,  a  gross  return  of  $55  an  acre.  There  are  now 
nearly  12,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  Lethbridge-Coaldale 
district,  and  in  1919  the  yield  was  from  3  to  5  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  average  annual  shipments  of  hay  from  this 
acreage  amount  to  $900,000  annually.  In  the  Twin 
Fall,  Idaho  tract,  under  water,  there  were  last  year  202,000 
acres,  which  produced  crops  valued  at  $17,798,937,  or 
$81.11  per  acre.  In  addition  to  this  live  stock  and  dairy 
products  brought  the  total  gross  per  acre  up  to  $87.07 
or  $32.36  in  excess  of  the  Coaldale  average. 

The  Work  of  the  Government 

TOURING  all  the  years  of  the  present  agitation,  while 
*~^  experience  has  been  teaching  the  farmers  the  value  of 
irrigation,  other  agencies  have  been  at  work  shaping  up  for 
just  such  an  undertaking  as  was  launched  last  winter  with 
the  formation  of  the  Lethbridge  Northern  Irrigation 
District.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  long  known  that  irrigation  was  in  its 
infancy  in  that  part  of  the  West  where  mountain  waters 
afford  a  never  failling  supply,  and  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Commissioner  F.  H.  Peters,  of  the  irrigation 
branch,  surveys  have  been  carried  out  which,  when  the 
time  came  that  the  information  was  demanded,  were 
available.     It  was  this  department  which  made  known 

the  possibility  of  irri- 
gating two  large  tracts 
amounting  to  nearly 
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500,000  acres  and  furnished  the  information  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  organization  of  the  farmers  during  the 
winter  of  1919-20. 

Approximately  $1,500,000  will  be  spent  on  these  sur- 
veys by  the  time  they  are  completed.  Over  $600,000  has 
been  spent  this  year,  and  Mr.  Peters  has  had  charge  of 
practically  all  the  field  work,  determining  what  acreages 
are  irrigable,  and  where  the  water  is  available,  where 
reservoir  sites  can  be  established,  etc.  The  Lethbridge 
Northern  project  involves  approximately  150,000  acres, 
the  southeasterly  project  350,000  acres,  and  the  total 
surveys  will  involve  close  to  $40,000,000  before  the  water 
is  on  the  land.  The  Lethbridge  Northern  project  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  about  $6,000,000,  and  the  farm- 
ers in  this  area  have  already  formed  their  irrigation  dis- 
trict, and  are  willing  to  bond  their  land  to  that  extent. 
The  southeastern  project  will  depend  on  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Mary's,  the  Milk,  the  Belly  and  the  Waterton  rivers. 
The  Lethbridge  Northern  will  depend  on  the  waters  of  the 
Oldman  river. 

When  Politicians  Hesitate 

WITH  regard  to  the  political  phase  of  the  situation, 
a  great  deal  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  farm- 
mers  in  the  south  feel  very  strongly  about  the  matter, 
and  while  the  Government  officials  individually,  from 
Premier  Meighen  down,  are  all  sympathetic,  both  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments  are  hesitating  as 
to  which  one  should  guarantee  the  bonds.  The  Dominion 
Government  says  that  it  is  up  to  the  Province,  and  the 
public  is  inclined  to  think  they  are  right.  The  Dominion 
authorities  point  out  that  they  have  no  direct  taxation, 
and  the  provincial  politicians  claim  that  since  the  Dominion 
Government  still  holds  control  of  the  natural  resources, 
it  is  up  to  them  to  finance  the  scheme.  The  Provincial 
Government  has  undertaken  a  guarantee  of  $600,000 
towards  an  interest  guarantee  fund  to  carry  the  interest 
for  two  years,  just  as  a  protection  for  the  bondholders,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  fill  the  bill  at  all.  The  farmers  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  guarantee  of  their  bond  issue  of 
$6,000,000  is  up  to  the  Province.  They  didn't  get  any 
benefits  out  of  the  Government's  guarantee  of  Northern 
Railway  bonds,  when  the  credit  of  the  whole  province  was 
placed  behind  the  AJberta  and  Great  Waterways,  and  the 
Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  Railroad. 
The  proposed  line  from  Calgary  to  Macleod  and  Plncher 
Creek  was  merely  a  bait,  they  say,  to  keep  the  south 
satisfied.  A  grade  was  constructed,  and  previous  to  every 
election,  the  Government  would  see  to  it  that  outfits  were 
sent  out  to  work  on  it,  with  the  express  idea  of  making  the 
south  country  think  that  something  toward  laying  steel 
was  about  to  be  done,  but  that  is  as  far  as  it  ever  went. 
Furthermore,  the  Dominion  Government's  action  in 
taking  over  the  G.T.P.  has  relieved  the  Province  of  railway 
bond  guarantees  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $40,000,- 
000,  and  the  taking  over  of  the  operation  of  the  A.  and 
G.W.  and  E.D.andB.C.  railways  by  the  C.P.R.  has  further 
relieved  the  Province  of  financial  responsibilities,  so  that 
they  should  be  in  a  position  to  back  up  these  irrigation 
bonds  with  sufficient  guarantees  to  see  them  safely  market- 
ed. It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  biggest  bond  houses 
in  New  York  will  be  "right  there  bidding"  on  these  bonds, 
once  they  see  that  the  Province  has  its  heart  behind  them. 
The  way  the  thing  stands  at  present  is  this:  assurance 
has  practically  been  given  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
that  if  the  Provincial  Government  will  make  the  guarantee 
the  Dominion  authorities  wall  find  the  money  and  hold  the 
bonds  as  security  until  they  can  be  sold.  This  was  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  W.  A.  Buchanan,  M.P., 
and  Sir  James  Lougheed,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
succeeding  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen.  However,  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  seems  to  remain  adamant,  though  the 
Cabinet  has  stated  that  if  the  farmers  cannot  dispose  of 

their  bonds,  to 
come  back,  and 
they  will  see  what 
they  can  do  fur- 
ther about  it. 
Thus  things  seem 
to  be  pretty  much 
at  a  standstill 
and  they  are  like- 
ly to  remain  so 
awaiting  the 
authorization  of 
the  bond  issue. 
It  is  possible  that 
with  the  bond 
issue  authorized 
by  vote,  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money 
might  be  advanc- 
ed by  the  banks 
on  these  bonds 
as  collateral, 
which  would  per- 
mit of  some  work 
begin  undertaken  this  fall.  What- 
ever financial  assistance  the  pro- 
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PILOT  JACK  and  the   KITTEN 
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AM  a  plain  sailor,  and  writing  is  not 
my  strong  point,  but  I  will  try  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  black  kitten — 
and   Pilot  Jack — just  as  it  happened. 
You  have  heard  of  Pilot  Jack,  of  course. 
A  big  fellow,  about  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  long,  and  a  sort  of 
dark  grey  color.     There  is  a  white  mark,  like  a  scar,  near 
his  tail,  and  that  is  how  you  know  it  is  Pilot  Jack  when 
you    see    him.     No    living   soul    understands    why    that 
particular  shark  pilots  vessels  into  Cape  Town  harbour; 
but  he  does,  and  what's  more  you'll  find  many  a  white- 
haired  old  mariner  will  tell  you  that  when  he  first  went  to 
sea  as  a  lad,  Pilot  Jack  was  on  the  job  there  at  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Town  harbor,  doing  exactly  what  he  does  to-day. 

Jack  is  liable  to  pick  up  your  ship  anywhere  within  half 
a  dozen  miles  of  the  harbor  mouth,  and  then  he  swims, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  quite  close  to  the  surface,  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  ahead  of  you,  until  you  get  right  in- 
side the  breakwater.  He  doesn't  serve  any  useful  purpose 
by  doing  this,  because  you  don't  exactly  follow  him.  I 
mean  you  don't  try  to. 

Everybody  keeps  a  look  out  for  him,  and  when  he  hap- 
pens to  pick  on  you  to  convoy,  word  passes  all  round  the 
ship  at  once.  You  see,  deep  sea  sailor-men  reckon  it  is 
lucky  to  be  favored  that  way  by  Pilot  Jack  when  they  are 
inward  bound.  But  it  isn't  the  same  thing  in  as  it  is 
coming  out.  He  takes  lots  of  vessels  in — one  or  two, 
possibly,  in  a  day.  But  you  very  rarely  see  anything  of 
him  when  you  are  outward  bound,  and,  frankly,  you  don't 
want  to.  For  the  ship  that  Pilot  Jack  takes  out  of  Cape 
Town  harbor  never  makes  harbor  again. 

I  can  see  some  land  folk,  who  don't  understand,  laughing 
at  that.  Well,  let  them  laugh.  But  you  cannot  get  away 
from  facts.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  ships  that  I  have 
heard  of  going  to  the  bottom  after  they  were  warned  by 
Pilot  Jack  on  the  way  out  of  Cape  Town.  In  each  of 
those  cases  some  of  the  hands  were  saved.  It  never  will 
be  known  how  many  ships  have  gone  out  with  Pilot  Jack 
under  their  bow  and  then  been  lost  with  every  soul  aboard. 
This  is  not  mere  superstition,  though  we  who  follow  the  sea 
are  a  little  more  superstitious  than  other  people,  and  I 
don't  know  why  that  may  be  unless  it  is  because  we  get 
pretty  close  to  nature  on  occasions.  If  you  are  one  of  those 
people  who  spend  their  existence  in  crowded  cities,  going 
to  work  every  morning  by  subway  or  in  a  rattling  elevated 
train,  you  don't  get  the  chance  that  we  do,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  life,  to  notice  that  though  man  may  be  a 
very  clever  sort  of  animal,  in  a  way,  he  doesn't  run  the 
universe.  You  need  to  be  out  in  a  typhoon,  loose  every 
stitch  of  canvas,  and  then  watch  a  thirty-foot  sea  come 
toppling  over  the  deck  to  help  you  realize  that  man  isn't 
a  very  large  piece  of  cheese,  after  all,  and  that  the  biggest 
sky-scraper  ever  built,  or  the  longest  railroad  train  ever 
thought  of  may  be  a  handy  thing  to  have  around,  but  it 
isn't  half  as  wonderful  as  a  sun-set — or  as  Pilot  Jack. 

V\/'HEN  we  put  into  Cape  Town  I  was  chief  mate  on  the 
'*  American  three-masted  schooner  Sprite,  and  Bob 
Craik  was  both  skipper  and  owner  of  her.  Bob  was  a 
young  giant  who  knew  his  trade  from  A  to  Z,  was  a  natural 
born  leader  of  men,  and  had  the  strength  of  a  healthy 
steam  winch.  If  the  Sprite  was  heeling  over  in  a  squall, 
the  wind  screaming  through  the  halyards  like  ten  thou- 
sand devils,  canvas  cracking  and  slapping  with  the  venom 
of  a  battery  of  field  pieces  in  full  action.  Bob  could  keep  his 
head  and  bellow  orders  so  that  everybody  on  board  heard. 
He  gave  his  men  a  square  deal,  too.  If  they  had  a  legi- 
timate complaint  he  would  listen  to  their  point  of  view, 
just  so  long  as  they  remembered  he  was  captain  and  they 
weren't.  When  they  forgot  that  much  he  fought  them 
cleanly,  not  with  a  belaying  pin  in  his  hand,  but  with  bare 
fists.  And  I  never  did  hear  of  any  disgruntled  mariner 
wanting  a  second  fight  with  Bob  Craik. 

The  skipper  had  one  peculiarity.  I  won't  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it,  because  it  can't  be  done.  He  was  afraid  of  cats. 
It  was  real  fear.  I  don't  mean  that  at  the  sight  of  a  cat  he 
would  jump  on  a  chair,  as  a  woman  may  when  a  mouse  skips 
across  the  floor.  Perhaps  somebody  had  scared  him  with  a 
cat  when  he  was  only  a  child,  or  perhaps  something  had 
cropped  up  in  his  life  which  had  set  him  against  the 
creatures.  However,  there  it  was,  and  Bob  Craik  was  no 
more  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  feline  tribe  than 
I  should  be  locked  in  a  Saratoga  trunk  with  a  rattle- 
snake. 

And  I  ought  to  tell  you  something  about  Mrs.  Craik. 
Oh,  yes.  Bob  was  married.  Very  much  married.  He  and 
Nan  had  only  been  wedded  a  year,  and  instead  of  their 
spending  that  year  cooling  off  toward  one  another,  as  does 
happen  sometimes,  they  were  growing  crazier  about  each 
other  all  the  time.  I'll  put  it  this  way.  If  only  one  couple 
out  of  every  fifty  learnt  what  love  could  mean,  as  Bob  and 
Nan  had  learnt,  then  I  would  say  it  was  almost  worth 
having  the  other  forty-nine  failures.  Yes,  and  even  some 
of  the  forty-nine  would  say  the  same  thing  if  they  weren't 
the  type  that  insists  on  betting  on  a  certainty.     Bob  Craik 
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just  loved  the  air  that  girl  breathed.  It  was  a  great,  big, 
burning  passion  that  he  had  for  her.  Protective,  too.  If 
he  saw  her  leaning  against  the  rail  while  the  schooner  wa? 
cavorting  a  bit,  he  would  quietly  go  and  put  his  arm  through 
hers,  or,  because  he  didn't  want  to  hurt  her  feelings  by 
treating  her  like  a  child,  he  would  think  of  something  to 
ask  her  to  do  in  a  safer  place.  Not  that  there  was  exactly 
any  danger  of  her  toppling  over  the  rail,  but  it  made  him 
uneasy  to  think  of  her  being  within  a  thousand  leagues  of 
danger. 

THE  day  we  ran  into  Cape  Town  there 
was  some  joking  on  board  about  Pilot 
Jack,  but  we  didn't  see  anything  of  him. 
Then  we  lay  moored  for  three  days,  and  in 
between  attending  to  the  ship's  business, 
the  skipper  showed  his  wife  the  sights.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  putting  to  sea,  however. 
Bob  hadn't  much  time  to  spare, 
and  he  told  Nan  to  go  ashore 
and  get  herself  something  nice 
as  there  wouldn't  be  any  shops 
to  speak  of  all  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Pernambuco, 
which  was  to  be  the  next  port 
of  call  en  route  to  Montreal. 
It  so  happened  that  when  Nan 
came  back  to  the  schooner  the 
skipper  was  right  up  to  the 
neck  with  worries,  because  of 
some  fool  shipper  who  had 
muddled  things,  and  Bob  did 
not  see  much  of  his  wife,  until 
we  had  cast  off  and  were  nosing 
our  way  out  of  the  harbor.  I 
was  standing  on  the  poop  near 
the  captain  when  Nan  popped 
her  head  out  of  the  companion. 

"I've  got  something  to  show 
you.  Bob,"  she  said.  "Some- 
thing too  sweet  for  words." 

"In  a  few  minutes,"  he  called 
back.  "Let's  get  clear  of  this 
first." 

He  smiled  at  her:  he  was 
still  grinning  when  he  looked 
round  at  me.  You  couldn't 
blame  the  fellow  for  it.  Nan 
was  a  picture  of  loveliness.  I 
was  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
her  myself,  and  so  was  every- 
body else  on  board,  for  that 
matter.     We  were  passing  the 

end  of  the  stone  breakwater  just  then.  The  minute  the 
ship  swung  around  onto  her  course,  Nan  came  out  on  deck, 
and  it  gave  me  a  shock  when  I  saw  what  she  had  in  her 
hands.     It  was  a  half-grown  black  kitten. 

Of  course  she  couldn't  have  known,  or  she  wouldn't  have 
done  such  a  thing.  I  don't  believe  either  of  them  would 
consciously  have  caused  the  other  a  moment's  sorrow  on 
any  account. 

"Look!"  she  said. 

Bob  happened  to  be  squinting  aloft  just  then  at  the  set 
of  the  mainsail,  the  peak  of  which  was  a  little  too  high, 
but  he  turned  to  see  what  it  was  that  interested  her  so 
much. 

AND  then  something  happened  that  Nan  had  never 
seen  before  and  I  don't  suppose  she  was  ever  likely  to 
see  again.  Bob's  frame  went  rigid.  He  forgot  the  main- 
sail, forgot  everything  except  that  Nan  had  brought  a  cat 
aboard  his  ship,  and  I  firmly,  believe  he  came  nearer  to 
striking  her  than  he  himself  has  any  idea  of.  You  see,  I 
noticed  the  look  in  his  eyes.  Moreover,  I  knew  a  moment 
before  it  came,  just  what  effect  the  situation  was  likely  to 
have  on  the  skipper.  Then  he  strode  toward  the  girl 
seeing  red,  and  towering  above  her.  If  he  had  laid  a 
finger  on  Nan  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  for  him,  as 
much  for  his  sake  as  hers.  But  one  full  second  and  a  half 
gave  his  brain  time  to  start  working  again.  His  hand, 
however,  closed  over  the  kitten. 

"Did  you  bring  this  on  board?"  he  asked,  fighting,  al- 
ready, to  hide  his  feelings.  Wonderingly,  Nan  looked  up  at 
her  husband.  Even  now  she  probably  thought  it  was  some 
absurd  joke  on  his  part. 

"Yes,  Bob.  Give  her  back  to  nif.  Her  name  is  Jumbo. 
Be  careful,  you're  hurting  her  -  " 

Bob's  jaw  was  as  hard  as  granite.  His  evident  inten- 
tion was  sticking  out  a  yard.  Every  instant  I  expected 
to  see  that  kitten  shoot  over  the  rail. 
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" — I'm  sorry.  Nan,"  he  said,  "but — but  cats  aren't 
allowed  on  this  ship.  Anything  else  in  the  world  you  like 
to  think  of,  but  not  a  cat." 

"Oh!  Bob!"  That  was  all  she  said,  yet  there  was  a 
world  of  meaning  behind  it.  Her  eyes  were  glistening. 

The  skipper  was  holding  Jumbo  by  the  body,  its  legs 
dangling  down  fore  and  aft  of  his  hand.  The  girl's  appeal 
had  changed  something  in  the  man's  expression. 

"You  mean  you  want  to  keep  it?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Of  course,  I'm  going  to  keep  it,"  she  replied,  reaching 
forward  and  taking  the  animal  into  her  arms.  Bob  let  it 
go,  and  I  think  he  felt  rather  ashamed  of  his  outburst. 

"All  right.  Nan.  I'm  sorry  if  I  seemed  a  bit  rough,  but 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  before,"  he  said  in  an  odd  voice, 
turning  away;  and  it  struck  me  that  if  a  cat  has  nine  lives 
it  would  only  be  fair  for  Jumbo  to  mark  off  one  of  them 
just  then  on  account  of  her  escape. 

AT  ABOUT  this  time  I  realized  there  was  something 
amiss  on  the  fo'c'sle  head.  The  sailor  on  the  look- 
out had  beckoned  to  another  deck-hand,  and  the  pair  of 
them  were  peering  over  the  bow  down  into  the  water.  I 
was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  captain  for  a  few  moments, 
so  I  strolled  for'ard,  and  Beasly,  the  look-out  man,  spoke 
to  me  as  I  approached. 

"He's  down  there  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  sailor. 

"Who's  down  there?" 

"Pilot  Jack!" 

The  water  was  exceptionally  clear  and  I  could  see  the 
fish  distinctly.  He  was  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  going  like  a  machine.  Before  long  the 
skipper  himself  had  a  look,  and  I  suppose  pretty  nearly 
every  man  on  board  did,  except  the  fellow  at  the  wheel. 
Nan  noticed  what  was  going  on,  and  it  wasn't  much  good 
trying  to  keep  the  news  from  her.  She  knew  all  about  the 
tradition,  of  course. 

"It  isn't  true,  naturally,  Bob,"  she  said,  with  sublime 
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faith  in  her  husband.  "You  couldn't  be  going  to  lose  the 
ship." 

"Of  course  it  isn't,"  he  replied,  a  loud  laugh  rumbling 
from  his  throat,  though  I  noticed  that  there  was  precious 
little  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

"Besides,"  said  Nan,  "there's  Jumbo!  A  black  kitten  is 
awfully  lucky.  We  simply  couldn't  come  to  any  harm 
with  her  on  board.  I  guess  Pilot  Jack  doesn't  know  we've 
got  her  here.  Cross  your  fingers,  silly,  and  don't  look  so 
solemn." 

Bob  looked  at  her  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  without 
speaking.  There  must  have  been  quite  a  lot  passing  through 
his  mind  in  that  short  time.  I  don't  believe  it  would  have 
taken  much  more  than  two  pins  to  make  him  turn  right 
back  and  moor  the  old  packet  up  against  the  wharf  again, 
if  only  for  ten  minutes,  just  to  prove  to  himself  that  a  ship 
convoyed  out  by  Pilot  Jack  could  reach  port  again.  Only, 
he  didn't.  I  don't  know  what  could  have  happened  to  us 
on  the  way  back.  We  might  have  struck  an  old  floating 
mine,  or  something  like  that.  At  any  rate.  Bob  did  what 
«very  other  ship's  captain  would  have  done  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  kept  straight  on.  After  all,  going  to  sea 
IS  serious  business,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  less  tangible 
things  than  wind  and  weather. 

BUT  though  we  got  clear  out  to  sea,  and  settled  down  for 
that  long  three  thousand  mile  run.  Bob  Craik  hadn't 
forgotten  Pilot  Jack,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  men 
aboard  had.  I  don't  think  Nan  thought  very  much  about 
it.  After  all,  she  wasn't  a  deep  sea  sailor,  and  had  not  the 
same  feeling  on  the  subject  that  we  had.  Also,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  she  had  faith  in  her  mascot.  A  week  out  of 
Cape  Town  she  did  bring  the  subject  up  one  afternoon 
when  I  was  standing  by  her  as  she  took  a  trick  at  the  wheel. 
-That  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  hers,  and  a  very  good 
helsmwoman  she  was,  too.  I'd  rather  have  trusted  her  at 
the  wheel  than  many  an  old  shell-back  whose  wits  were  like 
to  go  wool-gathering  until  the  lift  of  the  royal  brought  him 
back  to  his  senses  with  a  jerk. 

"Mr.  Sprague,"  she  said,  "you  don't  really  think  my 
husband  is  thinking  anything  about  that  silly  tradition, 
do  you?" 

"Why,  what  makes  you  ask?"  I  replied.  Nan  and  I 
"were  excellent  friends,  and  she  didn't  mind  talking  to  me 
about  things.  Her  question  put  me  in  rather  a  fix,  though, 
because  I  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perfectly  sure  that  Bob 
was  thinking  a  good  deal  more  about  Pilot  Jack  than  he 


was  likely  to  admit.  Heaven  knows  he  was  cautious 
enough  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  ever  since  we  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  he  had  been  like  a  pea  in  a  hot  frying  pan, 
poking  his  nose  on  deck  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  as 
though  I  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  stand  my  watch  without 
losing  the  ship.  Every  time  a  bit  of  a  breeze  came  up  you 
would  have  thought  he  had  half  the  cares  in  the  world  on 
his  shoulders.  Most  of  the  ship's  gear  had  been  renewed 
only  a  few  months  before,  but  he  had  every  inch  of  it  gone 
over  in  case  there  should  be  a  weak  spot  somewhere.  Every 
mortal  thing  that  master  mariner  could  do  to  keep  his 
vessel  safe  was  done  by  the  skipper,  and  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  weather,  either,  on  the  early  part  of  the 
trip. 

"Bob  isn't  himself.  He  hasn't 
South  Africa.  He  is  moody  and 
have  thought  he  was  afraid  of 
He  was  never  like  this  before.     I 


"Well,"  Nan  replied, 
been  ever  since  he  left 
restless.  Sometimes  I 
something  happening. 


wondered  if  you  had  noticed  it,  that  was  all." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  parried.  "We  all  get  that  way,  a  bit, 
at  times.     It  will  pass  off." 

"Then  you  don't  really  think  it  is  Pilot  Jack  that  he  is 
worrying  about?" 

I  laughed. 

"Why,  no.  He  has  other  things  to  think  of,  without 
bothering  about  that  sort  of  thing."  I  could  have  added 
that  there  was  a  stack  of  dynamite  in  the  fore  hold,  which 
didn't  materially  soothe  the  skipper's  peace  of  mind,  especi- 
ally as  Pilot  Jack  never  had  been  known  to  make  a  mistake. 

Nan  gave  me  a  queer  look.  I  think  she  thought  I  was 
lying.     I  certainly  was. 

TV/TEANWHILE,  Bob  was  trying  very  hard  all  the  time 
^^^  to  get  reconciled  to  Jumbo.  He  really  was  trying, 
for  Nan's  sake.  The  kitten  used  to  play  around  all  over 
the  ship,  but  mostly  on  the  poop  deck.  Nan  had  had  a 
narrow  strip  of  canvas  put  along  the  lower  part  of  the  rail 
so  that  Jumbo,  while  doing  some  of  her  funny  stunts, 
wouldn't  pop  over  the  side.  Bob  used  to  watch  the  thing, 
with  a  most  comical  expression.  I  think  he  was  rather  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind  toward  it  as  is  the  man  toward  the 
squalling  infant  next  door,  that  has  kept  him  awake  o' 
nights.  Then  suddenly  he  runs  up  against  that  infant 
somewhere  and  it  grabs  hold  of  his  finger,  smiles  at  him 
knowingly  and  says  "Goo-goo"  or  "Dad-dad."     He  knows 


the  child  may  keep  him  awake  again,  but  he  thinks  it's 
rather  a  cunning  little  creature,  after  all. 

The  second  week  out  of  port  brought  us  a  nasty  change 
in  the  weather.  We  had  been  running  before  the  south- 
east trade  wind,  which  had  been  faithful  to  us  ever  since 
we  struck  it,  but  some  bad  squalls  began  to  hit  us,  and  the 
skipper  kept  all  hands  lively.  When  he  was  below,  the 
slightest  change  in  the  motion  of  the  vessel  would  fetch 
him  on  deck  immediately.  Many  a  dozen  times  the  watch 
below  was  called  out  to  help  shorten  sail  in  a  hurry.  It 
was,  "Tumble  up  there.  Take  in  your  mains'l  and 
mizzen,"  or  "Stand  by  your  top-s'l  halyards,"  or  "Clew 
up  the  to'gal'n-s'l,"  at  every  kind  of  unreasonable  hour. 
This  constant  calling  out  of  all  hands  created  a  certain 
amount  of  ill-feeling,  for  it  was  not  always  necessary,  and 
deck  hands  are  human.  Moreover,  a  little  bird  had  whisp- 
pered  in  my  ear  more  than  once  that  the  hands  f  or'ard  were 
feeling  none  too  easy  about  the  safety  of  the  ship  on  account 
of  Pilot  Jack's  attention.  I  told  the  skipper  plainly  that 
I  thought  there  was  trouble  of  some  kind  brewing,  hoping 
that  he  would  take  the  hint  and  cease  driving  the  men  be- 
yond a  reasonable  pitch,  but  he  only  bit  his  lip  and  said 
he  would  deal  with  them  if  they  got  nasty.  Then  some  of 
them  did  get  nasty,  and  Bob  Craik  put  a  couple  of  them 
through  the  mill,  in  the  waist  of  the  ship.  It  happened 
during  the  afternoon,  while  Nan  was  lying  down.  Bob 
had  a  cut  on  his  cheek  and  an  abrasion  on  his  forehead  by 
the  time  it  was  over,  and  he  told  Nan  he  had  got  it  through 
being  struck  by  the  mizzen  boom.  But  the  crew  showed 
no  outward  signs  of  their  feelings  after  that.  This  all 
added,  however,  to  the  general  air  of  unrest  on  the  schooner 
and  I  myself  began  to  feel  as  though  someone  were  pressing 
a  hair  trigger.  When,  finally,  something  approaching 
catastrophe  did  strike  us,  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  just 
what  we  had  all  been  waiting  for  and  expecting.  We  were 
more  than  half  way  across,  and  running  right  before  the 
wind,  with  a  heavy  following  sea.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  wind  chopped  round,  as  it  will  for  a  few  moments 
sometimes,  and,  with  a  booming  din,  the  sails  began  to 
thrust  the  schooner  backward.  A  tremendous  sea  burst 
over  her  stern,  and  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  we  were 
going  to  be  pooped  or  not.  When  a  vessel  is  pooped  she 
sinks,  stern  first,  in  just  such  circumstances,  the  sails 
holding  her  back  while  the  weight  of  water  drags  her  stern 
down.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  soon  all 
over. 

At  the  crucial  moment  there  was  a  tearing  of  canvas  and 
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la  mad  swinging  of  bloclvs  and  other  dis- 
fmantled  gear.  The  welter  of  water 
J  swirled  off  the  poop,  and  the  old  schoo- 
ner righted  herself  with  an  undignified 
jerk,  like  a  portly  and  somewhat  in- 
censed matron  straightening  her  bonnet 
after  she  finds  she  has  bumped  into  a 
cow  most  unexpectedly. 

It  took  us  two  days  to  repair  the 
damage,  but  after  that  it  was  almost 
uncanny  the  way  things  went  smoothly. 
The  wind  was  right  aft,  and  it  was  just 
strong  enough  to  carry  us  along  com- 
fortably without  any  taking  in  and 
making  sail.  The  men  were  in  a  more 
peaceful  frame  of  mind,  too,  as  their  rest, 
now,  was  not  interrupted  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  Usually  one 
expects  to  meet  contrary  winds  or  dead 
calms  when  one  gets  toward  the  coast 
there  at  that  tiijie  of  the  year,  but  the 
south-east  trade  stuck  to  us  right  along, 
and  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
memory  of  Pilot  Jack,  we  should  have 
been  as  happy  as  any  ship's  company 
afloat.  Yet  there  the  thought  was, 
hanging  around  at  the  back  of  our  minds, 
day  after  day,  and  the  more  smoothly 
things  went,  the  more  apprehensive  it 
made  us.  We  were  making  a  wonderful 
passage.  Things  were  going  too  well 
for  it  to  be  natural.  That  something 
would  happen  sooner  or  later  I  am  con- 
vinced nobody  doubted  except  Nan.  It 
was  an  oppressive,  sinister  feeling,  due 
to  imagination,  if  you  like,  but  it  was 
there.  And  the  skipper  felt  it  more 
keenly  than  anyone.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  aged  a  full  five  years 
during  that  trip.  His  eyes  got  a  funny 
look  in  them,  due  to  his  not  having 
enough  sleep,  probably,  and  he  was 
grumpy  and  ill-mannered  toward  me  at 
times,  as  though  his  nerves  were  all  raw. 
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**Did  you  brin?  this   on    board?"   he   asked,   fi^htin^   already   to   hide   his   feelings. 


TT  WAS  a  tremendous  relief  at  last  to  find  we  were'rapid- 
■'-  ly  making  Pernambuco.  Our  spirits  began  to  rise 
when  we  got  within  three  hours'  run  of  port.  The  hoodoo 
didn't  seem  to  have  worked.  If  once  we  managed  to  tie 
up  in  that  port  the  spell  would  be  broken;  and  that  was 
pretty  well  bound  to  happen  within  a  few  hours. 


Nan  came  on  deck  soon  after  dawn.  Her  husband  had 
been  up  and  about  all  through  the  night.  It  was  as  pretty 
a  sight  on  the  ocean  as  a  lover  of  that  watery  waste  could 
wish  to  see.  Dead  astern  of  us  there  was  a  barquentine 
coming  up,  right  in  the  same  course  that  we  were.  She 
was  making  just  about  the  same  nine  knots  that  we  were. 


and  the  tip  of  her  jibboom  was  not  more 
than  three  cables'  length  off  our  stern. 
Bob  cast  an  occasional  glance  back  at 
her,  looking  for  trouble,  but  even  he 
could  not  see  any  signs  of  danger  in  that 
direction.  Nan  had  a  scarf  on,  but  the 
weather  was  beautifully  warm,  so  she 
stuck  it  into  her  pocket,  and  as  the 
conditions  were  ideal,  she  relieved  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  Jumbo  had  scramb- 
led up  the  companion  after  her,  and 
Nan  made  some  laughing  remark  con- 
cerning the  kitten,  and  then  forgot  all 
about  it. 

"Go  down  below  and  get  some  break- 
fast, Bob,"  she  said  to  her  husband. 
"You  look  as  though  you  had  seen  a 
ghost!" 

Bob,  after  a  good  look  around,  and  a 
final  glance  at  the  barquentine,  obeyed. 
I  had  my  weather  eye  very  wide  open, 
but  everything  was  going  on  swimming- 
ly. The  wind  was  as  steady  as  you 
could  want,  and  just  the  right  strength. 
The  old  packet  was  threshing  her  way 
into  Pernambuco  like  a  house  on  fire, 
with  every  sail  drawing.  The  domes  in 
the  city  were  looming  up.  I  went  for- 
ward to  the  break  of  the  poop  for  a 
moment  to  get  a  clearer  view,  and  as  I 
reached  there  I  heard  a  scream.  At  the 
same  instant  Nan  jammed  the  helm 
hard  over  with  all  her  strength.  There 
was  a  mighty  threshing  of  sails  while  the 
schooner  came  round,  and  I  leaped  back 
to  the  poop  just  as  the  skipper  bounded 
up  the  companion  way. 

"Quick!  Jumbo!  She's  fallen  over- 
board!" Nan  cried,  pointing  to  a  bit  of 
the  canvas,  round  the  bottom  of  the  rail, 
that  had  come  adrift  and  was  flapping 
in  the  wind. 

Bob  grabbed  the  wheel  from  Nan. 
As  the  schooner  swung  right  out  of  her 
course  she  left  a  clear  way  for  the  bar- 
quentine, which  did  not  have  to  alter  her  course  an  inch. 
We  were  in  no  danger,  though  we  might  have  been,  owing 
to  Nan's  impulsiveness,  had  the  other  vessel  not  been 
dead  astern  of  us. 

"It's  no  good.  Nan.     Your  eat'll  be  drowned  by  now," 
Continued  on  page  54 


T.  B.  Costain^ — J//  Appreciation 


IT  IS  seme  ten  years  since  T.  B.  Costain  joined  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Company  and  some  four  years 
since  he  became  editor  of  MacLean's  Magazine.  In 
that  time  it  has  grown  from  a  struggling  magazine  of  a 
bare  25.000  circulation  to  one  with  a  circulation  of  upwards 
of  80,000,  and  an  assured  future. 

At  this  time,  when  Mr.  Costain  is  leaving  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Company  for  a  larger  field  of  opportunity— 
the  managing  editorship  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jovrnal,  of 
Philadelphia — it  may  well  be  in  place  to  pay  some  small 
tribute  of  appreciation  for  what  his  services  have  meant, 
not  only  to  MacLean's  Magazine  but  to  the  Canadian 
magazine  field  in  general. 

Mr.  Costain  brought  to  his  work  a  rare  measure  of 
appreciation,  a  genuine  ideal  of  service,  tact,  sympathy 
and  a  gift  of  friendship,  that  has  made  his  departure  come 
with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  to  an  almost  boundless  circle 
of  friends.  To  many  of  these  friends  he  was  merely  a 
name — a  man  who  had  helped  and  encouraged  and  in- 
spired. This  was  his  greatest  service  and  there  are  writers 
and  illustrators  in  Canada  to-day  who  are  so  because  of 
the  kindly  advice  and  criticism  and  sympathy  of  T.B.C. 

Col.  Maclean,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Costain  at  a  farewell 
gathering,  had  this  to  say:  "While  we  point  to  his  work  on 
our  magazine  with  pride,  I  think  that  probably  his  greatest 
work  has  been  the  nursing,  training  and  inspiring  of 
Canadian  artists  and  writers.  In  the  past  Canadian 
writers  and  artists  had  grumbled  at  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  public.  Looking  back, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  was  their  own  fault.  Tliey 
lacked  leadership,  and  they  did  not  give  the  public  what 
the  public  wanted.  Mr.  Costain  was  the  first  man  to  give 
a  lead  in  a  big  way  in  Canada  and  many  Canadian  authors 
owe  a  goodly  part  of  their  success  to  Mr.  Costain's  en- 
coiu'agement  and  direction." 

THERE  is  little  more  that  can  be  added  to  that  state- 
ment, except  perhaps  to  mention  that  he  achieved 
much,  l)ecau.«e  those  he  met  were  hi.s  friends.  The  dealings 
with  the  magazine  were  business  dealings,  and  yet  behind 
them  there  was  that  spirit  of  friendship  that  was  so  large 
a  factor  in  drawing  around  him  so  many  of  the  brightest 
and  best  brains  in  the  field  of  Canadian  authorship. 
In  the  early  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  MacLean's  Maga- 


T.    B.   Costain. 


zine  was  struggling  for  a  foothold,  when  losses  were 
heavy  and  payments  necessarily  smill,  he  was  yet  able 
to  secure  the  .services  of  the  best  of  Canada's  authors  and 
artists.  They  gave  him  their  work  for  less  than  they 
could  have  secured  elsewhere,  l>ecause    they  appreciated 


his  friendship,  and  because  they  appreciated  the  effort 
Colonel  Maclean  was  making  to  foster  a  National  spirit 
in  Canadian  journalir^m  and  art.  There  is  honor  here  for 
the  Canadian  authors  and  artists  who  have  sacrificed 
their  personal  interest  in  order  that  their  work  might  be 
saved  for  a  Canadian  magazine,  and  there  is  hanor  du?  also 
to  the  man  who  made  this  national  ideal  so  vital  a  thing 
that  men  were  ready  to  forego  their  financial  advantage 
for  the  sake  of  assisting  in  the  work  that  hehal  planned. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Canada  that  his  gift  of  friendship 
made  itself  felt.  He  entered  the  American  ftel  1,  visitel 
authors  and  agents  and  editors,  showed  them  what  he  was 
trying  to  do,  and  by  degrees  broke  down  the  prejudice 
against  the  right  of  simultaneous  publication,  so  that 
now  MacLean's  is  alile  to  secure  world  writers  who  would 
otherwise  be  unobtainable.  This  in  itself,  setting  as  it 
does  a  hall-mark  of  standard  on  a  Canadian  publication. 
is  something  of  which  Canadians  may  well  be  proud. 

In  leaving  MacLean's  Magazine  Mr.  Costain  carries 
with  him  a  world  of  good  wishes.  From  Lt.  Col.  J.  B. 
Maclean  to  the  humblest  worker  in  the  organization,  Mr. 
Costain  has  been  known  as  a  friend.  In  gaing  to  accept 
one  of  the  greatest  prizes  in  journalism,  he  is  followed  by 
no  hint  of  envy,  but  only  a  sincere  hope  that  the  sam? 
measure  of  success  and  friendship  will  follow  him  there 
as  here. 

There  is  only  one  word  of  parting: 

"GOOD  LTTK  TO  YOU,  T.B.C." 

MR.  J.  VERNON  McKENZIE,  who  succeeds  to  the 
editorial  chair  of  MaeLcan's  Magazine,  is  another 
man  who  has  had  very  wide  experience  in  Canadian  jour- 
nalism. He  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versities, and  a  graduate  of  that  slill  larger  university  of 
experience.  From  a  comparatively  small  boy,  he  has  been 
working  on  newspapers,  anywhere  from  San  Francisco  to 
Victoria,  and  from  Victoria  en.st.  He  serve  1  in  the  Flying 
Corps  during  the  war,  and  was  injured  in  its  later  day.-s. 
Coming  to  MacLean's  Magazine,  he  was  associate  editor 
with  Mr.  Costain,  leaving  that  pixiition  to  become,  for  a 
time,  Canadian  1'rade  Commissioner  to  Gla.sgow.  He 
returns  to  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company  to  take  over 
full  charge  of  the  magazine,  whore  his  wide  experience  an  1 
varied  friendships  should  prove  ot  exceptional  value. 
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Secret  Letter  from  Soviet  Agent — Aims  to  Brinjj:  About  a  Canadian  Revolution 

By    COLONEL    J.    B.    MACLEAN 


TIIIO  Canadian  Associated  Press,  as  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  has  been  used 
continuously  and  in  a  big  way  to  further  German- 
Russian  propaganda  in  this  country — for  the  setting  up  of 
a  Soviet  Government  in  Canada. 

Now  comes  the  fine  old  Montreal  Gazelle  with  a  long 
special  cable  last  week  from  John  MacCormac  in  London 
designed  to  blame  the  Canadian  Government — to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  the  Canadian  Government  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  and  the  sane  Labor  Unions  of 
Canada — because  they  will  not  send  a  vessel  over  to  take 
$5,000,000  of  solid  gold  which  the  Soviet  Government 
says  is  lying  there  to  spend  in  buying  Canadian  goods. 

The  Financial  Post  again  emphasizes  the  warning  given 
to  Canadian  financiers  and  manufacturers  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  fairy  tales.  The  Soviet  Government  do 
not  want  our  goods.  They  have  not  the  money  to  buy 
Canadian  or  any  other  goods  in  large  quantities.     Their 


From  the  "Financial  Post  " 

chief  interest  in  Canada  is  to  stir  up  strife  between  Labor 
and  Capital,  farmer  and  manufacturer.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,    all   leading   up   to   a   murderous   revolution. 

The  final  exposures  in  MacLean's  Magazine  in  August, 
1919,  the  detailed  confirmation  of  this  by  the  Hon.  Mr 
-Robertson,  Minister  of  Labor,  recently  and  finally  the 
speech  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Meighen,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Labor  Unions  last  month,  have 
given  them  a  set  back.  It  is  but  temporary.  They  felt 
sure  of  securing  control  of  the  convention.  Loyal  labor 
leaders  feared  it,  so  thoroughly  had  the  rank  and  file  been 
misled  by  the  insidious,  false  propaganda.  But  Mr. 
Meighen's  speech  undoubtedly  turned  the  trick.  He  had 
the  Soviet  idealists  making  excuses.  But  that  was  only 
for  public  consumption.  Activities  have  been  resumed  on 
a  more  energetic  and  thorough  scale. 

It  is  hard  for  practical  business  men  to  believe  such 
stories  are  true  but  we  have  the  practical  evidence,  mas.ses 


i 


of  it.  The  weirdest  stories  cannot  yet  be  made  public 
but  there  is  a  letter  bearing  specially  on  Canadian  orders 
that  was  found  with  some  other  matter  passing  through 
Toronto  recently.  It  was  postmarked  "Christiania,' 
addressed  to  a  well  known  Soviet  agent  in  Toronto,  a 
man  active  in  labor  circles,  particularly  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Minister  of  Labor  and  to  Tom  Moore,  President  of 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Canada.  Inside  it  was 
addressed,  "Mr.  Kenneth  Durant,  228  South  19th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,"  who  in  turn  delivers  it  to 
Martens  at  U.S.  Soviet  Headquarters.  This  Toronto 
agent  has  been  in  the  hal>it  of  receiving  mail  from  Moscow 
for  the  Soviet  headquarters  in  New  York  by  way  of 
Christiania  and  Manchester,  England.  He  has  carried 
them  to  and  remailed  them  from  Buffalo;  he  often  carried 
one  or  two  suitcases  full  of  Bolshevist  literature,  frequently 
crossing  the  river  at  Fort  Erie  by  small  boat  to  avoir)  th" 
Canadian  Customs. 


COPY    OF     LETTER 


Dear  Kenneth, 


August  3,  1920 


Thanks  for  your  most  welcome  letter.  I  have  felt  very  much  cut  off  and  hemmed-in,  a  feeling  which  has  been  sharply  emphasised  by  recent  exper- 
iences. I  have  felt  distressed  at  inability  to  force  a  different  attitude  towards  the  Bureau  and  to  somehow  get  funds  to  you.  To  cable  five  thousand  to  you  as 
was  done  last  week  is  but  a  sorry  joke.  I  hope  the  proposal  to  sell  gold  in  America  about  which  we  have  been  cabling  recently  will  soon  be  found  practicable. 
Yesterday  we  cabled  asking  if  you  could  sell  5,000,000  roubles  at  a  minimum  of  45c,  present  market  rate  being  51.44c.  That  would  net  at  least  $2,225>000. 
L's  present  need  is  $2,000,000  to  pay  Niels  Juul  &  Co.  in  Christiania  for  the  first  part  of  the  coal  shipment  from  America  to  Vardoe,  Murmansk  and  Archangel. 
The  first  ship  is  nearing  Vardoe,  and  the  second  left  New  York  about  July  28th.  Altogether  Niels  Juul  &  Co.,  or  rather  the  Norges'  Bank  of  Christiania,  on 
their  and  our  account,  hold  eleven  million  gold  roubles  of  ours  which  they  themselves  brought  from  Reval  to  Christiania,  as  security  for  our  coal  order  and  the 
necessary  tonnage,  but  the  offers  for  purchase  of  this  gold  that  they  have  so  far  been  able  to  get  are  very  poor,  the  best  being  $575  per  kilo,  whereas  the  rate 
offered  by  the  American  Mint  or  Treasury  Department  is  now  $644.42,  and  considering  the  large  sum  involved  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  it  go  at  too  heavy  a 
loss.  I  hope  that  ere  you  get  this  you  will  have  been  able  to  effect  the  sale,  at  the  same  time  thus  getting  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or  more  for  the  Bureau. 
If  we  can't  in  some  way  pay  the  $2,000,000  in  Christiania,  that  was  due  four  days  ago,  within  a  very  short  time,  Niels  Juul  &  Co.  will  have  the  right  to  sell  our 
gold  that  they  now  hold  at  the  best  price  then  obtainable — which  as  stated  above  is  quite  low. 

We  don't  know  yet  how  the  Canadian  negotiations  are  going  on.  We  understand  Nuorteva  turned  over  the  strings  to  Shoen  when  his  arrest  seemed 
imminent.  We  don't  at  this  writing  know  where  Nuorteva  is.  Our  guess  is  that  after  his  enforced  return  to  England  from  Esbjerg,  Denmark,  Sir  Basil 
Thomson  had  him  shipped  aboard  a  steamer  for  Reval,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  fi;om  Reval  that  he  has  arrived  there,  and  we  certainly  would  hear  from 
Goukovski  or  from  N.  himself. '  Humphries  saw  Nuorteva  at  Esbjerg  and  is  himself  in  difficulties  with  the  Danish  police  because  of  it.  All  his  connections  are 
being  probed  for,  his  passport  has  been  taken  away,  he  has  been  up  twice  for  examination,, and  it  looks  as  if  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  escapes  deportation.  It  was 
two  weeks  ago  that  Nuorteva  arrived  at  Esbjerg,  three  hundred  miles  from  here,  but  havihg  no  Danish  visa  the  Danish  authorities  refused  to  permit  him  to 
land  and  he  was  transferred  to  a  steamer  due  to  sail  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning.  By  depositing  200  kroner  he  was  allowed  shore  leave  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Wanting  to  get  Copenhagen  on  long  distance  wire  and  having  practically  no  more  money  he  once  more  pawned  that  gold  watch  of  his  for  25 
kroner,  therewith  getting  in  touch  with  Humphries,  who  within  half  an  hour  jumped  aboard  the  night  train,  slept  on  the  floor  and  arrived  at  Esbjerg  at  half 
past  seven.  Humphries  found  Nuorteva,  got  permission  from  the  captain  to  go  aboard,  had  twenty  minutes  with  N,  then  had  to  go  ashore  and  the  boat  sailed. 
Humphries  was  then  invited  to  the  police  office  by  two  plain-clothes  men  who  had  been  observing  the  proceedings.  He  was  closely  questioned,  address  taken, 
then  released  and  that  night  took  train  back  to  Copenhagen.  He  sent  telegrams  to  Ewer  of  Daily  Herald,  Shoen,  and  to  Klishko  at  120  New  Bond  Street 
urging  them  to  be  sure  and  meet  Nuorteva's  boat  so  that  N.  couldn't  again  be  spirited  away,  but  we  don't  know  yet  just  what  happened.  The  British  Govern- 
ment vigorously  denied  that  they  had  any  intention  of  sending  him  to  Finland.  Moscow  has  threatened  reprisals  if  anything  happens  to  him.  Mean- 
time, the  investigation  of  H.  has  begun.  He  was  called  upon  at  his  hotel  by  the  police,  requested  to  go  to  headquarters  (but  not  arrested),  and  we  under- 
stand that  his  case  is  now  before  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome,  Humphries  comments  upon  the  reasonable  courtesy  shown  him, 
contrasting  it  with  the  ferocity  of  the  re3  raids  in  America. 

I  was  interested  in  your  favorable  comment  upon  the  Krassin  interview  of  Tobenken's  (you  do  not  mention  the  Litvinoff  one),  because  I  had  to  fight  like 
a  demon  with  L.  to  get  the  opportunities  for  Tobenken.  Though  T.  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Nuorteva,  as  also  did  Arthur  Ruhl,  L.  brusquely  turned  down 
in  less  than  one  minute  the  application  T.  was  making  to  go  into  Russia,  would  hardly  take  time  to  hear  him,  saying  it  was  impossible  to  allow  two  correspon- 
dents from  the  same  paper  to  enter  Russia.  He  gave  a  visa  to  Ruhl,  largely  because  of  a  promise  made  last  summer  to  Ruhl  by  L.  Ruhl  then  went  off  to 
Reval,  there  to  await  the  permission  that  L.  had  cabled  asking  Moscow  to  give.  Tobenken,  a  nervous,  almost  a  broken  man  because  of  his  turn-down,  stayed 
here.  I  realized  the  mistake  that  had  been  made  by  the  snap-judgment  and  started  in  on  the  job  of  getting  it  changed.  Cutting  a  long  story  short,  I  got 
him  to  Reval  with  a  letter  to  Goukovsky  from  L.  In  the  meantime,  Moscow  refused  Ruhl  notwithstanding  L's.  visa.  L.  was  maddened  at  affront  to  his  visa 
and  insisted  that  it  be  honored.  It  was  and  Ruhl  prepared  to  leave.  Suddenly  word  came  from  Moscow  to  Ruhl  revoking  the  permission  and  to  Litvinoff 
saying  that  information  had  reached  Moscow  that  Ruhl  was  in  service  of  State  Department.     At  time  of  writing,  both  Tobenken  and  Ruhl  are  in  Reval  stuck. 

I  told  L.  this  morning  of  the  boat  leaving  to-morrow  and  of  the  courier  B.  available,  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  write  to  Martens,  offered  to  takelt 
in  shorthand  for  him,  but  no,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  write  about,  that  I  might  perhaps  send  duplicates  of  our  recent  cables  to  Martens! 

Kameneff  passed  by  here  on  a  British  destroyer  en  route  to  London,  and  didn't  stop  off  here  at  all,  and'Krassin  went  direct  from  Stockholm.  Of'the 
negotiations.  Allied  and  Polish,  and  of  the  general  situation,  you  know  about  as  much  as  we  do  here.  L's  negotiations  with  the  Italians  have  finally  resulted  in 
establishing  of  mutual  representation.  Our  representative,  Vorovsky,  has  already  gone  to  Italy  and  their  representative,  M.  Gravina,is  en  route^to  Russia. 
We  have  just  sent  two  shiploads  of  Russian  wheat  to  Italy  from  Odessa. 

Give  my  regards  to  the  people  of  your  circle  that  I  know.     With  all  good  wishes  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 


L's  recommendation  to  Moscow,  since  M.  asked  to  move  to  Canada,  is  thafM.  should  be  appointed  there,  and  that  N.,  after  having  had  some  weeks  in 
Moscow  acquainting  himself  first  hand,  should  be  appointed  rep.  in  U.  S. 


An  Attractive,  Modern  Kitchen 

Arranged  in  a  Compact,   Useful  Way 


THE    Barnet    Kitchen  Suite  was  designed    to  cut    all  the 
drudgery  out  of  work  done  in  the  kitchen.    It  was  designed 
to  make  the  kitchen  a  pretty  and  charming  room — there- 
fore, a  happy  place  to  work  in;  and  last,  but  most  import- 
ant, it  was  designed  to  give  housewives  every  assistance  in  getting 
their  kitchen  work  done  with  all  speed  and  thoroughness.     It  is 
the  kitchen  complete. 

Women  who  own  Barnet  Kitchen  Suites  now  find  it  easily 
possible  to  run  their  homes  without  servants.  In  fact,  no  more 
timely  economy  could  be  practised  by  Canadian  women  than  the 
purchase  of  a  Barnet  Suite.  It  would  save  your  energy  and 
strength,  give  you  much  more  time  to  do  as  you  please,  save 
foods,  and  generally  bring  you  greater  comfort  and  happiness. 

In  the  Barnet  Kitchen  Cabinet  there  is  a  place  for  practically 
every  article  used  in  the  kitchen.  You  can  prepare  a  whole  meal 
sitting  in  front  of  it,  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  A  swift  glance 
over  it  in  the  morning,  and  you  know  at  once  what  food  you 
need  order  for  the  day.  It  is  sanitary;  easily  kept  clean.  The 
Bat  net  Kitchen  Cabinet  includes  every  worth-while  improvement. 


The  Barnet  Refrigerator  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  "the 
finest  refrigerator  made."  Air  circulates  in  the  Barnet  all  the  time; 
dry,  chilled  air  that  keeps  the  foods  fresh  for  long  periods.  All 
food  odors  are  carried  away  through  air  vents  by  a  patented 
system— one  food  will  not  taint  another.  It  is  lined  with  snowy- 
white  porcelain.     It  is  sanitary  and  is  easily  cleaned. 

No  scrubbing  or  washing  is  needed  to  clean  the  Barnet 
Kitchen  Table,  because  the  Barnet  Table  has  a  snowy-white 
porcelain  top  of  mirror-smoothness.  No  crevices  or  cracks  in 
which  dirt  might  lodge.  The  Barnet  is  a  stoutly-built,  clean,  sani- 
tary table,  which  would  be  a  splendid  addition  to  any  kitchen. 

You  can  buy  the  Suite  as  a  group,  or  you  can  buy  the 
pieces  singly.  Send  us  the  names  of  three  or  four  of  your  friends 
who  might  be  interested,  and  we  will  forward  you  half  a  dozen 
colored  private  post  cards  of  a  model  kitchen.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  stock  the  Barnet  Kitchen  Suite,  write  us  for  complete 
information. 

The  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited 

Renfrew  -  Ontario 


y/>e  Garnet  MicKen  Suite 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-dayc 


Canada's  Attitude  to  the  U.S.A. 

An  American  Writer  Sees  Cause  for  Uneasiness  in  Canada's  Impatience  With  the  United  States  and 

Her  Viewpoint 


"'T'HE  Canadians  are  boycotting  Amer- 
A  ican  goods!"  A  newspaper  friend  of 
mine  in  Park  Row,  New  York,  made  the 
announcement  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  makes  an  important  statement.  It 
was  evident  that  he  expected  me  to  gasp 
or  grow  pale  with  apprehension,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort. 

So  begins  an  article  that  has  been  fairly 
loudly  heralded — as  a  portrayal  of  some- 
thing approaching  a  crisis  in  Canadian  and 
United  States  relations.  This  is  probably 
the  most  striking  statement  in  William 
Slavens  McNutt's  article  "As  the  Can- 
adians See  Us"  appearing  in  Collier's 
Weekly. 

The  speaker  after  enthusing  how  much 
Canadian  _  trade  means  to  the  United 
States,  is  inclined  to  be  at  a  loss  to  answer 
Mr.  McNutt's  questions. 

"Why    are    we    losing    this    market?" 
"I  told  you,"  replied  the  first  speaker, 
"the  Canadians  are  boycotting  our  goods." 
"Why?" 

"Oh,  on  account  of  the  Senate's  action 
on  the  League  of  Nations,"  my  friend  said 
rather  vaguely.  He  had  been  explicit  and 
direct  up  to  that  point,  but  from  there  on 
he  was  palpably  afoot  in  strange  country. 

I  went,  then,  to  another  newspaper 
friend,  more  or  less  in  touch  with  things 
Canadian. 

"It's  true  that  the  Canadians  have  boy- 
cotted American  goods,"  he  said.  "But 
the  Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  all  on  account 
of  the  exchange  rate.  You  know,  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  at  a  discount  varying 
from  8  to  17  per  cent.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

Then  an  American  traveling  man,  just 
returned  from  a  trip  in  Canada,  explained 
the  whole  situation  to  me:  "They  hate 
Americans  up  there.  They  won't  buy  a 
thing  that's  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  soon  as  they  find  out  you're  an 
American,  they  treat  you  rotten.  I  had  a 
terrible  time." 

I  went  next  to  an  acquaintance  who  I 
knew  had  just  returned  from  a  business 
trip  in  Canada. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  he 
asked  when  I  inquired  about  the  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  Canada.  "Don't 
be  a  fool!  There  isn't  any  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Canada,  any  more  than  there 
is  anti-Connecticut  sentiment  in  New  York, 
or  anti-Illinois  sentiment  in  Indiana." 
"Isn't  there  a  boycott  against  Amer- 
ican goods?" 

"Certainly  not!     There's  a  'Buy  Made- 

in-Canada'  campaign  on  up  there,  but  you 

wouldn't  call  that  a  boycott,  would  you?" 

I  told  him  what  the  traveling  man  had 

said. 

"I  know  just  what  happened,"  the 
business  man  said  angrily.  "He  went  up 
there  and  started  in  to  tell  all  over  again 
how  America  won  the  war.  I'd  bet  any- 
thing that's  what  got  him  in  wrong,  and 
I  wish  they'd  hung  him  before  he  got  back! 


By   WILLIAM    SLAVENS    McNUTT 

It's  fellows  like  him  who  have" made  it 
hard  for  all  of  us  in  Canada.  Americans 
go  up  there  and  blab  around  about  how 
Americans  won  the  war,  and,  naturally, 
the  Canadians,  who  were  in  the  fighting 
for  more  than  four  years,  hear  it  and  get 
sore  at  all  the  Americans?" 

"Then  the  Canadians  are  sore  at  the 
Americans?"  I  remarked.  "I  thought 
you  said  they  weren't." 

Questioning  others,  I  learned  that 
thousands  of  tongues  were  spreading 
vague,  palpably  exaggerated  rumors  about 
anti-American  sentiment  in  Canada,  and 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  gossipmongers  had 
taken  the  time  or  trouble  to  search  for  the 
fact  under  the  d6bris  of  fiction  and  analyze 
it. 

It  was  a  good  story  because,  if  the  lies 
had  been  even  half  truths  and  the  half 
truths  facts,  one  would  have  been  war- 
ranted in  heralding  the  tragic  end  of  the 
world's  finest  example  of  international 
friendship. 

Mr.  McNutt  continues  that  he  went  to 
Canada  to  discover  the  facts.  They  were, 
he  decided,  not  difficult  to  find,  though  he 
admits  that  he  found  them  in  interviewing 
various  persons.  "Canadian  bankers,  busi- 
ness men,  manufacturers,  newspaper  men, 
bell  boys,  hotel  clerks,  train  conductors, 
clergymen,  and  college  professors  in  and 
between  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto." 

Which  is  somewhat  a  narrow  investiga- 
tion on  which  to  base  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  of  Canada. 
He  continues: 


I  think  I  have  never  examined  any  other 
situation  where  the  essential  truths  were 
so  easily  discoverable  or  so  little  conj- 
plicated  when  found. 

There  is  a  considerable  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Canada  to-day.  That  can- 
not be  denied.  The  sentiment  is  seldom 
actively  hostile  enough  to  cause  an  Amer- 
ican in  Canada  much  personal  embarrass- 
ment, and  yet  it  is  much  too  general  and 
influential  to  be  properly  dismissed  from 
consideration  as  a  transient  phase. 

"The  boast  that  America  won  the 
war."  That  was,  in  substance,  the 
answer  I  got  from  every  Canadian  I 
quizzed.  Not  one  of  those  could  name 
an  individual  American  who  had  done 
the  boasting.  The  trouble  results  from 
the  circulation  of  American  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  moving  pictures  in  Canada. 

Certain  American  newspapers,  and 
particularly  periodicals,  have  large  cir- 
culations in  Canada.  Naturally  enough, 
when  America  went  into  the  war,  these 
American  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
edited  primarily  for  the  American  pub- 
lic, filled  the  majority  of  their  war  col- 
umns with  news  and  anecdotes  of  the 
American  participation  in  the  war.  A 
good  color  yarn  about  how  Hezekiah 
Jackson  of  Goose  Gap,  Ark.,  newly 
arrived  in  the  line  on  the  western  front, 
crawled  across  No  Man's  Land  alone 
and  bit  a  couple  of  Boches  for  break- 
fast was  a  good  enough  yarn  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  but  it  didn't  go  so  well 
in  Canada.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  northern  neighbor  suffered  in  the  war 
as  the  United  States  did  not.  She  was  in 
the  conflict  with  her  every  resource  for 
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over  four  years.  Out  of  a  population  of  a 
little  over  8,000,000,  she  contributed 
627,607  men  to  the  army  and  navy.  Of 
this  number,  418,652  went  overseas.  Of 
those,  215,384  were  casualties.  If  we  had 
spent  our  man  power  to  the  extent  Can- 
ada did,  we  would  have  lost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600,000  dead  and  2,500,000 
wounded. 

So  when  Canadians  read  about  Heze- 
kiah Jackson  of  Goose  Gap  eating  'em 
alive  and  how  such  feats  would  soon 
end  the  war,  they  naturally  either  laughed 
or  swore.  At  first  they  all  laughed.  The 
time  came  when  they  all  swore. 

Mr.  McNutt  deals  further  with  the 
motion  pictures  as  a  potential  cause  of  a 
certain  lack  of  unanimity  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  viewpoint. 

The  Canadian  moving-picture  houses 
are  dependent  for  their  weekly  news 
reels,  as  well  as  their  feature  pictures, 
on  American  moving-picture  concerns. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  the  screens  of  Canadian  movie 
houses  week  after  week  reflected  the 
image  of  American  troops  performing 
this,  that,  and  other  laudable  action 
explained  by  captions  that  were  more 
picturesque  than  tactful. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  American 
eagle's  voice,  as  translated  and  pro- 
jected by  the  war-time  movie  news 
weekly,  was  more  exuberant  than  exact. 
One  news  reel  in  particular,  of  which 
many  people  in  Canada  told  me,  showed 
the  surrender  of  the  German  navy. 
Some  movie  head  writer,  with  probably 
no  idea  other  than  flattery  of  Ameri- 
can audiences,  had  stupidly  captioned 
it:  "German  Navy  Surrenders  to  the 
American  Fleet!" 

Canadians  eventually  got  more  than 
bored. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  how  the 
attitude  of  the  anti-British  papers  in  the 
United  States  was  another  cause  of 
friction. 

The  Canadian  feeling  about  the  Sen- 
ate's action  on  the  League  of  Nations 
was  a  surprise  to  me.  Not  one  of  the 
scores  of  men  I  interviewed  voluntarily 
mentioned  the  matter.  When  I  brought 
up  the  subject,  all  with  whom  I  spoke, 
from  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell,  Minister 
for  External  Affairs,  on  down,  main- 
tained mildly  enough  that  Canada  should 
not  be  deprived  of  her  vote  in  the  League 
of  Nations;  but  the  question  struck  no 
fire  from  any  of  them.  The  reservations 
adopted,  and  the  ultimate  action  of  the 
United  States  in  either  joining  or  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
are  palpably  matters  of  academic  rather 
than  vital  interest  to  the  average  Canadian. 

"But  the  rate  on  exchange!"  says  Mr. 
McNutt.  "The  depreciation  of  the  Can- 
adian dollar!  Ah!  Nothing  casual  nor 
academic  about  the  interest  in  that. 
When  one  touches  on  that  subject  one  has 
located  the  tap-root  from  which  all  the 
various  forms  of  re.sentment  feed." 

The  Canadian  dollar  is  wortn  only 
from  88  to  92  cents  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  dollar  is  worth  from 
$1.08  to  $1.12  in  Canada.  At  one  time 
last  winter  the  Canadian  dollar  went  as 
low  as  83  cents! 

That    hurts!     It    hurts   everybody.     It 
hurts   all   the   time.     The   result   is   ths 
ordinarily    reasonable    men    are    goad' 
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Three  common  mistakes 
that  mar  the  skin 

Much  homeliness  is  caused 

by  three  common  little  mistakes 


FIRST  of  all  many  women  powder 
the  wrong  way.  Many  women  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  pow- 
dering, fail  to  understand  the  right  way  to 
do  it.  Again  and  again  during  the  day,  on 
the  street,  in  the  shops — everywhere — 
they  are  powdering  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
overcome  a  shiny  face. 

Yet  the  ugly  glisten  keeps  cropping  out. 

This  is  because  people  make  the  mistake 
of  applying  the  powder  directly  to  the  skin. 

If  powdering  is  to  be  at  all  lasting,  the 
thing  to  do  is  always  to  apply  a  powder 
base.  For  this  a  special  cream  is  needed, 
a  cream  which  disappears  instantly  and 
will  not  reappear.  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
does  just  this.  It  is  made  entirely  without 
oil.  It  vanishes  the  moment  you  apply  it, 
never  to  reappear  in  an  unpleasant  shine. 
Before  you  powder,  take  just  a  little  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  on  the  tips  of  your  fin- 
gers. Rub  it  well  into  your  face.  See  how 
much    it   softens    and  refreshes  your  skin. 

Now  pcwder,  and  don't  think  of  it  again. 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  holds  the  powder 
fast  to  your  face  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  ever  before. 

Dermatologists  say  that  such  a  powder 
base  is  actually  a  protection  to  the  skin. 
It  keeps  its  texture  from  the  coarsening 
due  to  exposure. 

Failing  to  protect  the  complexion  from 
the  weather 

A  second  mistake  that  many  women  make 
is  failing  to  protect  the  complexion  from 


the  wind,  sun  and  dust.  Wind  dries  and 
roughens  your  skin;  sunlight  darkens  and 
coansens  it;  dust  works  into  the  pores  and 
injures  them.  You  can  protect  your  skin 
from  this  injury  by  applying  the  right  pro- 
tective cream. 

For  this  purpose,  as  for  a  powder  base,  of 
course  you  must  have  a  cream  that  will 
disappear  and  not  reappear.  Pond's  Van- 
ishing Cream  disappears  instantly  and  will 
not  crop  out  again  in  a  hateful  shine.  It 
has  a  special  softening  ingredient  which 
protects  the  skin.  Before  every  outing 
lightly  touch  your  face  and  hands  with 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 

It  leaves  your  face  smooth  and  protects 
it  from  wind,  sun  and  dust. 

It   is   a   bad   mistake   to  omit  the  cold 
cream  cleansing 

Because  you  have  learned  to  depend  upon 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  for  a  powder  base 
and  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  weather, 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  forgetting  the 
importance  of  cold  cream. 

The  very  oil  which  makes  cold  cream 
impractical  for  use  before  going  out  is  what 
the  skin  requires  at  other  times.  The  pure, 
creamy  oil  base  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
makes  it  the  most  perfect  cleanser  you  have 
ever  known. 

When  you  are  all  ready  for  bed,  rub  some 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  into  your  pores  and 
wipe  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  You  will  be 
horrified  to  see  how  much  dirt  comes  out. 
Yet  it  will  please  you  so  to  realize  how 
much  cleaner  the  pores  of  your  skin  are 
than  ever  before  that  you  will  make  this 
face  bath  a  regular  habit.  In  this  way  your 
skin  will  be  kept  clear  and  free  from  dullness. 

If  your  skin  is  dry  or  rough,  leave  some 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  over  night  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  natural  oil  in  your 
skin. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  you  can  give 
yourself  a  wonderful  massage  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  It  has  just  the  consistency 
that  is  perfect  for  working  well  into  the 
skin. 

Get  a  jar  or  tube  of  each  of  these  two 
creams  to-day  at  any  drug  or  department 
store,  50  cents  each.  Every  normal  skin 
needs  both. 
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I   POND'S  EXTRACrr  CO..  150-F  Brock  Ave,  Toronto.  Con. 

Please  send  me    free,  the  items  checked: 

'  Sample  of  Pond's  Vanlshlnft  Cream 

I  .Sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream 

I  liisicid  of  ihe  fiee  -s.,mplei.  1  desire  the  Lirser  samples  rhei-ked 

•  below,  for  which  I  enclose  the  required  amount. 

I  A  .V  aample  of  Pond's  Vanlshlnft  Cream 

I  A  ."ic  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
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Face  to  Face  with  Truth 


DIMLY  in  her  mirror  she  sees 
the  truth — that  youth  is 
slipping  by.  To  many  a  woman 
this  revelation  comes  too  late. 

The  preservation  of  health  and 
beauty  should  be  begun  while 
youth,  health  and  beauty  still  are 
hers. 

If  past  your  twenties  watch 
closely  for  Pyorrhea.  Its  effect 
upon  the  body  is  strangely  like 
that  of  Age.  It  changes  the 
contour  of  the  lips,  makes  flaccid 
the  tissues  of  the  throat,  and 
often  degenerates  and  weakens 
the  vital  organs. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  nothing 
more  alarming  than  tender  and 
bleeding  gums,  but  it  ends  in 
toothlessness  or  ruined  health. 
As  the  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or 
must  be  extracted  to  rid  the 
system  of  Pyorrhea  germs  which 
lodge  in  little  pockets  around 
them. 

It  IS  to  these  infecting  germs 
that  medical  science  has  traced 
a  host  of  ills — rheumatism. 


anaemia,  nervous  disorders  and 
other  serious  ailments. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress,  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  denti- 
frices cannot  do  this.  Forhan's 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy — the  teeth  white  and 
clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
heahng  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfacesof  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada  and 
U.S.  Ifyour  druggist  cannot  supply 
you,  send  to  us  direct  and  we  will 
mail  tube  postpaid. 


into     making     unreasonable     and     angry 
statement's.     Say  they: 

"The  Canadian  dollar  is  worth  just 
as   much   as   the  United   States   dollar!" 

The  explanation,  the  writer  says  some- 
what later,  is  that:  "The  Canadian  to-day, 
dealing  so  intimately  and  often  with 
American  money,  is  almost  in  the  position 
of  a  man  against  whom  class  legislation 
has  been  enacted.  A  sense  of  resentment 
is  the  almost  inevitable  result." 

Continuing  the  writer  points  out  that  the 
"Buy  Made-in-Canada  goods"  is  purely  a 
matter  of  the  development  of  Canada  as  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  her  desire  to 
compel  American  firms  to  build  branches 
in  Canada  for  Canadian  trade. 

There  is  no  sentiment  of  any  sort 
involved  in  the  campaign.  It  is  purely 
a  business  proposition,  carried  out  along 
business  lines  by  a  big  business  organi- 
zation. 

Perhaps  in  his  conclusion  the  writer 
takes  a  somewhat  too  serious  view  of  the 
situation,  but  at  least  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  dealt  generously  enough  with 
the  situation  as  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned.   He  concludes: 

"Let  us  regretfully  admit  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  anti-American  sentiment  in 
Canada;  a  sentiment  that  is  neither  neces- 
sarily nor  probably  permanent;  a  sentiment 
that  is  a  potential  rather  than  a  present 
threat  to  the  friendship  between  the 
two  countries;  a  sentiment  which,  nur- 
tured by  certain  events,  might  conceiv- 
ably develop  into  tragic  hatred. 

But  if  I  were  an  oracle,  and  a  Cana- 
dian should  come  to  me  distressed  at 
the  possibility  of  a  rupture  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and 
seeking   to   know   what   he   might   do   to 


avert  the  calamity,  I  imagine  that  I 
might  'say:  "Be  a  little  patient  with 
the  seeming  boastfulnes.s  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  expressed  in  the  movies  and  in 
some  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  individual  Yankee 
is  not  as  vainglorious  and  susceptible 
to  flattery  as  some  of  the  American 
movie,  periodical  and  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  writers  may  think.  At  least 
remember  that  most  of  the  flamboyant 
conversation  was  meant  for  family  ears 
only,  and  believe  that  it  is  as  embar- 
rassing to  the  majority  of  Americans 
as  it  is  annoying  to  the  majority  of  Cana- 
dians. Remember  also  that  in  our  dark 
days  during  the  Civil  War  the  American 
dollar  was  worth  only  40  cents  in  Canada 
and  that  it  did  not  get  back  to  par  until 
1879.  Economic  law  takes  toll  oi  us  all 
in  the  course  of  time.  Remember  all  that 
and  be  a  little  generous  of  your  judgment 
of  your  neighbor  to  the  south.  He  has 
his  good  points,  and  your  magnanimity 
will  not  go  forever  unrewarded." 

And    if    an    American    in    like    mood 
,  came  to  me,  I  think  I  should  say: 

"Keep  your  temper.  You're  pretty 
lucky  to  have  gotten  off  so  well  in  the 
Great  Disaster.  Canada  has  gone  through 
a  terrible  ordeal.  If  some  Canadians 
who  served  over  four  years  in  the  war 
are  inclined  to  be  bitter  when  they  com- 
pare the  extent  of  their  sacrifice  with 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  dollar, 
remember — that  they  did  serve  over 
four  years  in  the  war.  Remember  that 
and  strengthen  justice  with  a  little  grati- 
tude." I  think,  I  say,  that  if  I  were  an 
oracle,  with  the  welfare  of  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  at  heart,  I  should 
speak  about  so. 

And  then  I  think  that,  being  an  oracle, 
I  would  smile  and  cease  from  worry,  rest- 
ing secure  in  my  knowledge  that  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations  will  long 
outlast  the  friction.  ■ 


Sinn  Fein  Revelations 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Secret  Organization  Which  is 
Defying  Law  and  Order  in  Ireland. 

By  SHAW  DESMOND 


'npHE  facts  given  in  an  article  in  the 
■*•  London  Ma(/azi«e  afford  some  remark- 
able revelations  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  "Irish  Republic."  Mr.  Desmond 
claims  that  he  has  been  offered  a  unique 
opportunity  of  collecting  the  facts  here 
narrated  without  comment  or  without 
any  personal  factor  intruding. 

The  article  in  part  follows: 

About  four-fifths  of  Ireland  to-day  is 
Sinn  Fein — that  is,  stands  for  separation 
from  the  Empire.  That  four-fifths  does 
not  regard  the  Republic  as  something  to 
be,  but  as  something  that  is. 

Outlined  briefly,  Sinn  Fein  aims  at  the 
gradual  but  complete  substitution  of  all 
British  institutions  in  Ireland  by  Irish. 
To  secure  this,  it  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  physical  force — but  only  a  certain 
amount.  Its  object  is  not  to  fight  the 
British  Army  but  to  play  with  it.  Its 
tactics  are  guerilla  tactics  to-day.  If  war 
is  declared  to-morrow,  its  tactics  will  still 
be  guerilla. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
writer,  in  this  article,  is  giving,  not  neces- 
sarily his  own  views,  but  those  of  others. 

But  it  is  not  by  physical  but  by  moral 
and  constructive  force  that  Sinn  Fein 
hopes  to  gain  its  end.  The  weapon  it 
is  using,  and  will  use,  is  one  hitherto 
unknown — the  weapon  of  "the  National 
Boycott." 

Let  me  take  the  Sinn  Fein  secret  courts 
as  an  example.  When  I  applied  for  per- 
mission to  visit  one  of  these  courts  I  was 
informed  my  request  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible. It  was  only  after  much  effort  and 
powerful  aid  that  I  gained  admittance 
to  a  Sinn  Fein  midnight  court — the  first 
outsider  to  do  so. 

Outside  a  long,  low  house,  we  found  an 
Irish  Republican  Guard,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  They 
saluted  in  dead  silence,  and  my  compan- 
ions and  I  were  led  into  the  building,  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a  regular  court 
of  justice,  with  bench  (upon  which  I  was 
given  a  seat),  witness-box,  and  regular 
counsel    complete.     A    well-known    priest 


filled  the  President's  chair,  and  a  registrar 
noted  all  decisions  for  reference  by  future 
generations. 

This  was  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
seven  cases  I  heard  were  appeals  from  the 
Republic's  lower  courts.  Evidence  was 
given,  counsel  heard,  and  judgment  de- 
livered within  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two. 
Every  witness  told  the  truth.  Every 
decision  will  be  respected  to  the  utter- 
most. 
Why? 

Because  the  men  and  women  in  the  body 
of  the  court  all  knew  the  local  facts. 
The  perjurer  would  meet  with  short  shrift. 
The  man  who  made  his  appeal  from  Sinn 
Fein  to  the  British  courts  might  live  a 
week  or  might  not.  But  nobody  is  forced 
to  go  to  the  Sinn  Fein  courts.  People 
go  because,  in  Ireland  as  she  is,  only 
Sinn  Fein  can  give  them  protection  and 
satisfaction. 

That  morning  I  had  been  in  a  British 
court.  It  was  empty.  Jurors  do  not  turn 
up.     Witnesses  vanish  into  thin  air. 

Throughout  Ireland,  Sinn  Fein  is  to-day 
setting  up  its  lower  courts  and  courts  of 
appeal.  By  the  time  these  words  appear 
these  courts  will  have  been  carried  into 
the  heart  of  Unionist  Ulster — by  what 
methods  I  am  not  free  to  disclose.  Lawyers 
are  compelled  to  plead  in  such  courts  or 
go  briefless.    They  plead. 

The  first  Protestant  Unionist  who 
applied  to  a  Sinn  Fein  court  for  protection 
was  a  Mrs.  Palmer,  who,  whilst  I  was  in 
Galway,  appealed  for  personal  protection 
and  adjudication  as  to  her  estate.  With 
that  adjudication  she  expressed  herself 
perfectly  satisfied. 

In  that  you  have  Sinn  Fein's  deep-laid 
scheme;  by  giving  impartial  justice  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  English  or  Irish 
landowner,  and  by  preventing  British  law 
from  giving  it  is  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the 
ranks  of  its  opponents. 

The  next  step  is  the  policing  of  the 
island  by  Irish  Republican  troops. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Sinn  Fein  to  com- 
plete the  policing  of  Ireland  within  the 
next  twelve  months.  The  burning  of  the 
police  barracks  has  succeeded  in  driving 
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le  Royal  Irish  constables  into  the  towns, 

nere  they  are  powerless,  leaving  the  Irish 
folunteers  to  carry  out  police  duties. 
iere  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  throughout 
Ireland  illicit  stills  are  being  destroyed, 
criminals  arrested  and  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  banishment,  stolen  moneys 
recovered,  as  in  the  famous  Milltown  case, 
and  all  the  usual  work  of  a  police  force 
executed. 

But  how  can  the  courts  and  police 
punish  effectively  when  they  have  no 
prisons?  you  will  ask. 

But  they  have  prisons.  At  the  present 
moment  private  houses,  etc.,  are  being 
turned  into  Republican  prisons  in  remote 
districts  of  the  south  and  west.  Ulti- 
mately, the  idea  is  to  extend  these  through- 
out Ireland  where  necessary,  but  not  to 
use  them  for  long  sentences.  Instead  of 
long  terms  of  imprisonment,  either  fining 
or  banishment  is  usually  employed. 

I  know  cases  where  men  have  been 
banished  to  a  Protestant  district  in  Ulster 
(a  terrible  fate  for  a  Catholic  who  has  to 
earn  his  living)  for  twelve  months,  but 
each  month  also  sees  men  sent  to  England 
sometimes  for  a  life  sentence.  There  are 
several  such  men  in  London  to-day.  None 
of  them,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  British  Government. 

Sinn  Fein  is  ruthless,  although,  it  must 
be  admitted,  it  is  also  absolutely  just.  It 
tolerates  no  nonsense  from  "rebel"  or 
revolutionist  within  its  own  ranks. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  refer  to  those  extraordinarily  effective 
methods  of  Sinn  Fein,  which  have  enabled 
it  to  capture  the  Viceroy's  mails  twice,  to 
prevent  surprise  of  any  of  its  secret  courts, 
and  to  secure  a  perfectly  free  communi- 
cation both  personally  and  by  letter  with 
America. 

I  have  been  present  at  a  Sinn  Fein  secret 


meeting  in  a  valley  where  a  barracks  full 
of  police  was  within  200  yards,  but  where 
nothing  bigger  than  a  dog  could  have 
reached  us  without  detection. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
authorities  that  as  many  Sinn  Feiners  are 
to  be  found  inside  his  Majesty's  post-offices, 
etc.,  in  Ireland  as  outside.  I  myself  have 
been  in  a  large  post-office  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  behind  the  counters  of  which  the 
clerks  were  carrying  on  an  animated 
discussion  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to 
"diddle  the  peelers." 

It  is  these  Civil  Servants  who  will  one 
day  wield  Sinn  Fein's  most  effective 
weapon,  for  they  can  hold  up  the  activities 
of  Ireland  as  no  army  could.  Some 
day  we  shall  hear  of  the  Civil  Servants' 
general  strike,  and  then  everybody  will 
wonder  why  the  authorities  never  thought 
of  it  before.  The  Sinn  Feiners  themselves 
will  not  be  seriously  incommoded,  for  they 
already  have  their  own  secret  postal 
service. 

The  Sinn  Feiner  has  the  "open  sesame" 
to  all  doors.  It  may  be  the  page-boy,  or 
it  may  be  a  high-placed  member  of  the 
household.  The  most  perfect  secret  service 
on  earth  can  always  insert  its  man  where 
it  wants  him. 

Here  is  a  story  which  has  never  been 
given  to  the  world.  Not  so  long  ago  his 
Excellency  Lord  French,  upon  leaving  a 
certain  building  in  Dublin,  stepped  into 
what  he  thought  was  his  own  motor- 
car, driven  by  his  own  man.  He  actually 
had  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  car  when  he 
was  saved  by  a  "G"  man.  The  car  was  a 
faked  Sinn  Fein  one,  and  the  chauffeur 
was  "got  up"  to  look  like  the  genuine 
driver.  Where  his  lordship  would  have 
been  in  another  five  minutes  but  for  the 
alert  "G"  man  is  best  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 


Bolsheviks  x4.re  Narrow  Minded  Fanatics 

Former  Defender  of  the  Cult  Feels  Compelled  to  Retract  Opinions. 

By  HON.   BERTRAM   RUSSELL 


THE  writer  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject  in  the  London  Nation  is  the 
Hon.  Bertram  Russell,  a  distinguished 
English  philosopher.  He  became  a  con- 
vert to  Bolshevist  doctrines  and  then 
visited  Russia  with  the  British  Labor 
Mission  though  not  as  an  official  member 
of  that  body.  His  conclusions  are  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  Bolshevism. 
They  are  the  result  not  merely  of  observa- 
tion and  investigation  of  life  under  Bol- 
shevist dictatorship,  but  of  meeting  and 
questioning  Lenin,  Trotzky,  Sverdlor,  and 
other  leaders  including  Maxim  Gorky. 
The  typical  Communist  or  Bolshevist, 
says  Mr.  Russell,  is  not  pursuing  personal 
ends,  but  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  new 
social  order.  The  same  motives,  however, 
which  make  him  austere  make  him  also 
ruthless.  Marx  has  taught  that  Com- 
munism is  fatally  predestined  to  come 
about;  this  fits  in  with  the  Oriental  traits 
in  the  Russian  character,  and  produces  a 
state  of  mind  not  unlike  that  of  the  early 
successors  of  Mahomet.  Opposition  is 
crushed  without  mercy,  and  without 
shrinking  from  the  methods  of  the  Tsarist 
police,  many  of  whom  are  still  employed 
at  their  old  work.  Since  all  evils  are  due 
to  private  property,  the  evils  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  while  it  has  to  fight  private 
property  will  automatically  cease  as  soon 
us  it  has  succeeded. 

"These  views  are  the  familiar  conae- 
luences  of  fanatical  belief.  To  an  English 
mind  they  reinforce  the  conviction  upon 
which  English  life  has  been  based  ever 
^ince  1688,  that  kindliness  and  tolerance 
;ire  worth  all  the  creeds  in  the  world — a 
view  which,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  apply  to 
other  nations  or  to  subject  races." 

Speaking  of  Lenin,  Mr.  Russell  says: 
"His  strength  comes,  I  imagine,  from 
his  honesty,  courage,  and  unwavering 
faith — religious  faith  in  the  Marxian  gospel 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  Christian 
martyr's  hopes  of  Paradise,  except  that  it 
is  less  egotistical.  He  has  as  little  love  of 
liberty  as  the  Christians  who  suffered  under 
Diocletian,  and  retaliated  when  they 
acquired  power.  Perhaps  love  of  liberty 
is  incompatible  with  whole-hearted  belief 
in  a  panacea  for  all  human  ills.  If  so, 
1    cannot    but    rejoice    in    the   skeptical 


temper  of  the  Western  world.  I  went  to 
Russia  believing  myself  a  Communist; 
but  contact  with  those  who  have  no  doubts 
has  intensified  a  thousandfold  my  own 
doubts,  not  only  of  Communism,  but  of 
every  creed  so  firmly  held  that  for  its  sake 
men  are  willing  to  inflict  widespread 
misery." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  was  the  tragic  figure  of  Maxim 
Gorky,  with  whom  Bertram  Russell  had 
a  short  interview  in  Petrograd: 

"He  was  in  bed,  apparently  dying  and 
obviously  heartbroken.  He  begged  me, 
in  anything  I  might  say  about  Russia, 
always  to  emphasize  what  Russia  had 
suffered.  He  supports  the  Government — 
as  I  should  do,  if  I  were  a  Russian — not 
because  he  thinks  it  faultless  but  because 
the  possible  alternatives  are  worse.  One 
felt  in  him  a  love  of  the  Russian  people 
which  makes  their  present  martyrdom 
almost  unbearable " 

These  spiritual  evils  are  in  no  sense  due, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Russell,  to  the  block- 
ade against  Soviet  Russia.  He  admits  the 
whole  of  the  Bolshevist  indictment  of 
bourgeois  capitalism.  He  was  a  convinced 
Communist  before  he  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  a  guest  of  honor,  and  made 
"to  feel  like  the  Prince  of  Wales."  But 
after  carefully  weighing  the  Bolshevist 
beliefs,  he  finds  hinwelf  definitely  and 
strongly  opposed  to  them: 

"My  objection  is  not  that  capitalism  is 
less  bad  than  the  Bolsheviks  believe,  but 
that  Socialism  is  less  good,  at  any  rate  in  the 
form  which  can  be  brought  about  by  war. 
The  evils  of  war,  especially  of  civil  war, 
are  certain  and  very  great;  the  gains  to  be 
achieved  by  victory  are  problematical. 
In  the  course  of  a  desperate  struggle,  the 
heritage  of  civilization  is  likely  to  be  lost, 
while  hatred,  suspicion  and  cruelty  become 
normal  in  the  relations  of  human  beings. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  war,  a  concentration 
of  power  is  necessary,  and  from  concentra- 
tion of  power  the  very  same  evils  flow  as 
from  the  capitalist  concentration  of  wealTH. 
For  these  reasons  chiefly,  I  cannot  support 
any  movement  which  aims  at  world  revolu- 
tion." 
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Gray  Hair  Disappears 

In  from  4  to  8  Days 


A  Scientific  Discovery 

Science  has  discovered  a  way  to 
restore  gray  hair  to  its  original 
natural  color. 

Not  by  old-time  crude  dyes  so  dis- 
tasteful to  dainty  women.  But  by  a 
scientific  hair  color  restorer. 

Women  have  long  been  waiting  for 
this  discovery.  All  women  want  to 
end  gray  hair.  Yet  few  have  wanted 
to  use  greasy  dyes. 

Now  women  no  longer  hesitate. 
Thousands  have  already  used  this 
scientific  hair  color  restorer.  And 
many  more  thousands  are  learning  of 
its  wonderful  results. 

A  Convincing  Test 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  Scientific  Hair 
Color  Restorer  is  a  clear,  pure,  color- 
less liquid.     You  apply  it  yourself. 


All  that  is  necessary  is  to  comb  it 
through  the  hair.  In  from  4  to  8 
days  your  hair  will  have  been  restored 
to  its  natural  color.  It  leaves  the  hair 
soft  and  fluffy.  It  will  not  fade  or 
wash  off. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 


The  coupon  in  this  advertisement 
brings  you  free  a  trial  bottle  and 
one  of  our  special  combs. 

"Try  Mary  T.  Goldman's  on  a  single 
lock  of  your  hair.  Note  how  pleasing 
it  is  to  use.  How  it  restores  your  hair 
to  its  natural  color. 

Only  then  can  you  appreciate  what 
this  scientific  discovery  means  to 
women. 

Send   in  the  coupon  today. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
1874  Goldman  Bulldlna,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Accept  No  Imitations 
For  Sale  by  Druggists  Exerywiiere 

MARY    T.    GOLDMAN, 

1874    Goldman    Bldf..    St.    Pml,    Minn. 
Vleane    .^eml     me    your     FRKK     trial     bottl*    of 
Mary     T.     (ioldraaiin     Hair    Color    Raatorar     with 
aperlal    comb       1    am    not    obligated    In   any    way 
by    acceptlnn    tliLn    fr*e   olTar. 
Tb*-   natural    color   of   my    hair   la 

black jol    black dark    br^wn         . 

medium   brown...    ,        lldht   brown. 

Name 

St  reel    , 
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Your  Railways  And 


BEFORE  the  Privy  Council  at 
Ottawa  protest  against  the 
new  railway  rates  has  been 
made  on  the  grounds  that  the  giv- 
ing of  the  new  rates  would  raise  the 
cost  of  living  by  a  percentage  man}^ 
times  higher  than  the  percentage 
actually  charged  by  the  Canadian 
railways. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  numer- 
ous middlemen  who  act  as  the  dis- 
tributors of  goods  would  each  add 
his  percentage  of  profit  to  the 
freight  rate,  so  that  although  the 
railways  might  only  receive  say  40 
cents  additional  freight  charge  on  a 
shipment  the  public  would  be 
forced,  by  the  distributing  middle- 
men, to  pay  many  times  that 
amount. 

The  managements  of  the  various 
Canadian  railways  desire,  through 
this,  their  association,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  newspaper  readers  to 
the  highly  significant  fact  that  the 
recent   increase   in   United   States 


railway  rates — an  increase  similar 
to  the  increase  in  Canada — has  act- 
ually been  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  that  country. 

Furthermore 

A  great  Canadian  manufacturer  re- 
cently made  public  —  without  any 
solicitation  and  without  the  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  the  railway 
management s — figures  which 
proved  that  the  retail  selling  price 
of  a  yard  of  plain  white  cloth  in 
Winnipeg  after  being  hauled  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  and  Toronto 
to  Winnipeg,  would  be  increased 
only  one-half  a  cent  even  after  the 
wholesaler  had  added  20  p.c.  pro- 
fit to  the  new  freight  rate  and  the 
retailers  another  50  p.c. 

He  showed  that  these  distributors, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  added 
15  cents  to  his  millprice  of  16  cents 
per  yard. 

Yet  the  railways  carried  the  raw 
cotton  for  this  yard  of  goods  from 
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Texas  to  Montreal,  and  the  finished 
p^oods  from  the  mill  to  Toronto  and 
Toronto  to  Winnipeg  for  one-and- 
one-half  cents. 

One-and-one-half  cents  as  against 
fifteen  cents. 

We  venture  to  believe  that,  what- 
ever the  explanation  or  the  justifi- 
cation may  be,  the  same  serious  ad- 
ditions to  cost  by  the  distributing 
trades  will  be  found  in  relation  to 
almost  everv  article  of  common 
household  use. 

This  is  not  to  attack  distributors. 
They  may  themselves  be  victims  of 
a  bad  system  or  of  an  over-crowded 
trade.  But  it  is  to  point  out  that  if 
they  add  whatever  percentages 
they,  as  a  trade,  find  convenient, 
on  top  of  the  freight  rates,  the  rail- 
ways cannot  help  either  themselves 
or  the  public.  The  oppressive 
results  of  these  practices  should  not 
be  charged  against  the  railway 
managements,  nor  cited  as  reasons 
for  holding  freight  rates  down 


merely  because  railway  rates  can 
be  held  down — while  other  prices 
soar  as  the  various  trades  find 
necessary. 

D  AILWAY  charges  always  must 
be  a  serious  item  in  determin- 
ing cost  of  production.  But  the 
managements  of  your  railways 
urge  upon  your  attention  this  fact: 
that  antiquated,  over-loaded  and 
wasteful  systems  of  distributing 
goods  are  much  more  properly  a 
subject  for  public  anxiety. 

Canada  cannot  prosper  without 
prosperous  railways.  Canadian 
railways  cannot  prosper  unless 
Canada  prospers. 

In  all  sincerity  let  us  suggest  that 
the  people  of  Canada  beware  of 
those  who  would  restrict  and  even 
strangle  the  railways  simply  be- 
cause control  exists  there  and  is 
not  so  convenient  in  other  depart- 
ments of  commercial  activity. 
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SiANADIAN  STE 


EL  CORPORATION  LIMITED 


WeC^^GIFCSL  Windowalls 

Were  built  into  this  big  plant  because  of 
their  double  purpose — that  of  a  wall 
material  and  .a  window.  As  a  wall 
material,  Fenestra  affords  complete 
weather  protection,  and  as  a  window, 
admits  the  maximum  amount  of  day- 
light. Fresh  air  is  controlled  by  easily 
operated  ventilators  built  into  the  sash. 

-Ask  for  catalogue  and  list  of  stock  sizes. 

CANADIAN  METAL  WINDOW  &  STEEL 

PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  160  River  St.,  Toronto 

Montreal  Office:  304  University  Street 

Sales    Agents    in    Canada   for:    Peelle    Counter- 
balanced   Elevator    Doors;    Crittall    Casements; 
Reese   Fly    Screens 
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KEYHOLES 

A  small,  mysterious,  empty  space  surrounded  by  metal. 

What  happens  inside  the  lock  when  the  right  key  enters  and 
turns,  you  don't  care  about — provided  it  does  happen  with  ease 
and  regularity.  But  you  depend  on  that  keyhole  to  keep  out 
gentry  who  use  everything  but  the  right  key  to  get  in. 

A  key  and  a  keyhole  are  instruments  of  moral  welfare.  They 
help  people  to  stay  honest. 

They  have  to  be  made  with  a  conscience,  too,  to  stand  up  to 
the  worst  instead  of  giving  in  to  it. 

The  outward  sign  of  this  inward  depend- 
ability is  the  name  YALE  on  both  lock  and 
key. 

Sign  of  a  stronger  metal  where  strength  is 
the  point,  sign  of  fewer  parts  where  fewness 
makes  foolproofness,  sign  of  heavier  metal 
where  weight  makes  for  permanence,  sign  of 
a  smoother  finish  where  this  means  facility  in 
use,  sign  of  quality  from  conception  to  finish. 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked. 

Canadian-made  Yale  producls  are  for  sale 
throughout  the  Dominion 


gyALE^I 


Canadian  Yale  B.  Towne  Limited,  JKakers  of  the  ZJalo  <£bcks 

y St.Catharinea.  Ontario  *^  *-^       - 


Former  King's  Palace  Becomes  a  Museum 

The  Bavarian  Royal  Palace  at  Munich  Has  Been  Thrown  Open 
to  the  Public  as  a  Museum. 


AFTER  the  new  rulers  of  Bavaria 
had  ejected  the  royal  family  from  the 
ancestral  palace  it  had  occupied  for  cen- 
turies, the  country  was  deluged  with  social- 
ist proposals  to  utilize  those  edifices  for 
public  purposes.  Eventually  the  cus- 
todian of  the  former  Crown  estate  per- 
suaded the  authorities  to  set  aside  the 
Munich  palace  as  an  historical  monument 
of  the  old  regime,  In  the  interest  of  science, 
art  and  popular  education,  and  the  New 
Palace  Museum  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  late  last  May.  A  translation  of  an 
article  in  the  Kolnische  Zeiiung  in  the 
Living  Age  gives  some  idea  of  the  artistic 
beauties  of  the  building  and  its  contents: 

Some  parts  of  the  great  structure 
were  open  to  visitors  at  stated  hours  in 
the  days  of  the  kingdom.  However 
the  casual  glance  at  a  few  rooms,  though 
it  might  gratify  vulgar  curiosity,  was  of 
little  advantage  to  the  student  or  artist. 
Now  all  the  building  will  be  open  to  the 
public;  and  the  scholar,  the  artist,  or  the 
connoisseur  may  study  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent the  vast  wealth  of  beautiful  things  in 
this  great  treasure-house  of  royal  luxury. 
So  far  seventy-five  rooms  have  been 
opened,  and  their  collections  range  from 
the  renaissance,  through  the  baroque 
and  rococo  periods,  down  to  the  classic 
era  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fur- 
niture, ornaments,  and  objects  of  art 
include  masterpieces  from  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Orient.  Here  one  finds  the  very 
best  in  stone,  metal,  wood,  porcelain, 
bronze,  and  tapestries,  which  the  arch- 
itects, the  sculptors,  painters,  and  crafts- 
men of  the  world  have  been  able  to  fur- 
nish. Seen  in  their  present  surrounding 
and  arrangement,  they  afford  the  culti- 
vated eyean  aesthetic  pleasure  which  it 
will  find  in  no  ordinary  museum.  The 
palace  collection  is  peculiar  in  this  sense, 
that  the  pieces  are  not  arranged  according 
to  any  formal  principle  or  classification,  but 
according  to  their  original  purpose  in 
the  decorative  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
they  occupy.  Every  hall,  salon,  and  cham- 
ber constitutes  a  habitable  unit,  in  which 
architectural  decorations,  furniture,  and 
other  adornments  form  a  harmonious 
whole. 

Even  the  thirty  rooms  which  were 
formerly  open  to  the  public  present  to- 
day an  entirely  changed  appearance; 
fOr    their    contents    have    been    enriched 


jjy  remarkable  treasures  hidden  away 
in  forgotten  corners  of  the  ancient  palace. 
A  still  greater  wealth  of  beauty  is  revealed 
in  the  forty-five  rooms  of  the  so-called 
Electoral  Princes'  suite,  of  the  Black 
Hall,  of  the  Kings'  and  Queens'  suite,  with 
the  adjoining  winter  garden,  of  the  Stone 
Room,  and  of  the  Court  Garden  Room. 

One  finds  in  the  Papal  suite  the  finest 
example  of  the  baroque  period  with  its 
luxuriant  and  unmeasured  prodigality 
of  color  and  ornamentation.  These  rooms 
were  originally  planned  under  Maximilian 
I.  and  were  reconstructed  under  the  Elec- 
toral Prince  Ferdinand  Maria  between 
1665  and  1667,  after  plans  by  the  Italian 
architect,  Agostino  Barelli.  They  were 
originally  intended  to  be  the  luxurious 
abode  of  the  latter  Prince's  Savoy  bride. 
Their  purpose  is  still  indicated  by  the 
capricious,  ornate  furnishing  of  the  four 
rooms,  which  exhibit  a  greater  wealth  of 
color,  a  greater  prodigality  of  gilding  on  the 
roofs  and  about  the  doors  and  windows 
than  any  other  portions  of  the  palace. 
This  harmonious  and  isolated  group  of 
rooms  is  indeed  pervaded  by  a  fairy- 
like charm. 

Three  groups  of  chambers  in  the  palace 
constitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant  tri- 
umphs of  the  rococo  era.  Certainly  no 
other  royal  palace  in  Germany,  and  prob- 
ably none  in  Europe,  possesses  a  more 
brilliant  or  richer  display  of  the  fanciful, 
playful,  overflowing  capriciousness  of  this 
period  of  art,  which  is  consistently  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  interior  decoration, 
and  even  in  the  design  of  the  richly  inlaid 
bentwood  furniture. 

A  suite  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  architects  Francois  Cuvil- 
lies  and  Joseph  Essner,  by  the  elec- 
toral Prince  Karl  Albrecht,  between 
1726  and  1737,  is  appropriately  named 
"The  Rich  Rooms."  No  other  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  can  compare  with 
them  in  respect  to  wealth  of  decoration 
and  contents.  A  dazzling  symphony 
of  red,  white,  and  gold  dominates  the 
color  scheme,  except  in  the  Green  Gallery, 
which  connects  two  halls  in  a  T  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  Mirror  and  Miniature 
rooms.  All  eight  chambers  are  character- 
ized by  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  brilliant 
gold  stucco  and  carved  decorations. 
Many  other  beautiful  things  remain  to 
be  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  the 
future,  but  already  this  Museum  ranks 
among  the  best  in  Germany,  and  affords 
an  example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  imitated  elsewhere. 


Are  the  Movies  a  Menace  ? 

Suggestion   That  Movie  Stories  Incite  to  Crime  is  Strongly 

Combated. 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


WRITING  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  on  the  subject  of  the  influence 
of  movie  pictures  on  the  present  generation 
Mr.  Chesterton  would  by  no  means  give 
the  motion  picture  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
but  he  hands  down  a  much  broader  indict- 
ment against  "the  whole  of  our  modern 
mechanical  and  urban  civilization  com- 
posed of  people  who  cannot  enjoy  them- 
selves." That  is,  he  goes  on  to  say,  they 
cannot  amuse  themselves,  just  as  they 
do  not  govern  themselves,  because  they 
are  not  free  men  and  do  not  own  them- 
selves. "They  have  to  enjoy  something 
that  does  not  come  from  themselves  but 
from  a  class  of  men  richer  or  more  cun- 
ning or  more  scientific  than  themselves. 
So  in  the  decline  of  Rome  the  semi- 
servile  rabble  cried  to  the  Emperor  for 
circuses  as  well  as  for  bread.  Men  will 
not  be  truly  free,  argues  Chesterton,  so 
long  as  they  depend  even  on  the  most 
magic  machine  for  the  emotion  of  seeing 
other  people  falling  off  precipices  or  res- 
cuing brides  from  burning  houses. 

This  English  critic  is  of  the  paradoxical 
opinion  that  only  inferior  romances  should 
be  filmed,  as  a  matter  of  moral  benefit,  be- 
cause "certain  stories  of  a  rowdy  or  ro- 
mantic sort  will  be  well  exhibited,  and  will 
do  good;  while  others,  of  a  subtle  and  intel- 
lectual sort,  will  be  badly  exhibited  and  will 
do   harm."     A   healthy   murder   story,   a 


fine'farcical  burglary,  a  chase  full  of  antics 
arid  surprises,  even  a  drama  of  detection, 
if  it  depend  on  dramatic  exits  and  entrances 
are,  in  his  opinion,  the  things  that  this 
form  of  art  can  really  do  artistically. 
"As  for  the  people  who  say  that  murder 
stories  incite  to  murder,  one  is  tempted 
merely  to  the  reckless  reply  that  their 
criticisms  of  murder  stories  really  might. 
But  it  will  be  enough  for  most  of  us  to 
know  that  the  temptations  to  crime  are 
in  life  and  not  in  literature  or  any  other 
art;  and,  if  a  man  does  not  steal  because  he 
is  too  poor  to  afford  food,  he  will  hardly  do 
it  merely  because  he  is  sufficiently  rich  to 
afford  cinemas.  We  also  know  that  any 
attempt  to  exclude  murder  stories  would 
not  be  an  attack  on  the  lowest  literature 
but  on  the  highest  literature.  'Hamlet' 
is  a  murder  story;  'Macbeth'  and  'Othello' 
are  murder  stories.  Dante  deals  with 
murderers,  as  well  as  with  all  the  other 
crimes  that  are  and  are  not  printed  in  the 
police  news.  In  the  Bible  the  story  of 
mankind  begins  with  a  murder,  and  ends 
with  the  most  awful  of  all  possible  mur- 
ders. .  .  Lord  knows  from  what  lunatic 
asylums  our  laws  may  come  nowadays; 
but  this  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
absurd  even  for  its  own  absurd  object  of 
preventing  a  child  from  becoming  an 
assassin." 
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MODERAT&PI^CED 

SILVEI\PLATE ^ 

seltina  readily,  continuous^ 
ly  and  \v?idi  satisfaction. 
Its  Value  is  consistent  AVitk  its 
cHarnt. 

Its  \Vear  Value  — ^  guaranteed 
\Vithout  time  limit —^  is  the  manu< 
facturer's  obligation  to  you. 
Yovi  arc  safe  when  you  buy 
Wm^I^gers  ^Son  SilVerpkte. 
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World-Wide  Acceptance 
of  Goodyear  Belts 


T^HERE  is  a  world-wide  accept- 
-*■  ance  of  the  Goodyear  Belting 
which  dominates  in  Canadian  in- 
dustry. 

This  direct  endorsement  of  the 
Goodyear  principles  of  manufac- 
ture and  application  gives  us  no 
little  pride.  It  means  that  the  tech- 
nical men  of  the  world  see  eye  to 
eye  with  Canadians  in  the  matter 
of  economical  and  satisfactory 
power  transmission. 

But  it  means  much  more  to  Cana- 
dian industry.  It  means  a  world- 
wide fund  of  data  for  the  Goodyear 
men  who  advise  with  you  on  belting 
problems.  It  means  that  the  cotton 
spinners  of  Lancashire,  the  silk 
manufacturers  of  Lyons,  the  steel 
plants  of  Sweden,  the  shipyards  of 
Seattle,  the  flour  mills  of  the  far 
East — all  will  contribute  their  ex- 


perience to  help  solve  power  prob- 
lems in  Canada 

In  order  to  meet  world-wide  mar- 
ket conditions  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  change  some  of  the  familiar 
Goodyear  brand  names — but  the 
change  is  in  name  only. 

For  example,  Goodyear  Extra 
Power  Belt  is  now  Goodyear  Kling- 
tite  Belt,  and  when  the  Goodyear 
belting  man  specifies  Goodyear 
Klingtite  for  a  certain  drive  you  are 
getting  the  old  Extra  Power  in 
every  particular. 

Ask  any  Goodyear  branch  to  send 
a  man  who  is  making  transmission 
problems  his  special  study.  No  obli- 
gation.   'Phone,  wire  or  write. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Brandies:  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Wi7in>- 
peg,  Regina.,  Saskatoon,  Calgarg,  Edmonimi . 
Vancouver.  Service  stocks  in  other  cities. 
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Matchless 
Tonal  Beauty 

Musicians  have  often  wondered  why  one  phonograph 
should  so  far  surpass  all  other  makes  in  quality  of  tone. 
The  secret?  As  the  soul  of  the  Stradivari  is  its  all 
wooden  tone  passage — so  it  is  with  the  Sonora. 
The  "Sonora"  builders  were  the  first  to  realize  that 
metal  or  a  combination  of  materials  could  not  produce 
the  quality  of  tone  to  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
properly  treated  wood. 

"SONORA' —The  First  to  Use 
an  All-Wooden  Tone  Chamber 


PLAYS  ALL  RECORDS— The 
"Sonora"  plays  all  makes  of 
disc  records  perfectly,  without 
extra    attachments. 

TONE     MODULATOR  —  The 

tone  of  the  "Sonora"  is  regu- 
lated at  the  sound  source. 
The  volume,  and  not  the  qual- 
ity,  of  the  tone    is  altered. 

AUTOMATIC      STOP   —   The 

"Sonora"  Automatic  Stop  is 
effective  in  operation,  and  is 
decidedly  convenient. 


LONG-RUNNING  MOTOR  —  The 

"Sonora"  is  famous  for  its  long- 
running,  silent,  powerful  motor. 
SUPERB  DESIGN— The  "Sonora" 
bulge  design  lines  (made  by  a  pat- 
ented process),  are  found  only  in 
the  finest  examples  of  woodwork- 
ers' art. 

It's  a  joy  to  listen  to  the  "Sonora" 
— so  sweet,  true,  clear  and  incom- 
parably lovely  is  its  tone.  Hear  it 
in  critical  comparison. 
Nearly  all-  Sonora  Models  are  now- 
made   entirely   in  Canada. 

You  pay  no  luxury  tax  on  a  Sonora 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Dept.  "M" 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Disirihulors.     Third  Floor,  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 
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For  Package  of  5  Semi- 
Permanent  Silvered  Needles 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of  these  wonderful 
new  needles.  They  play  from  60  to  100  times 
without  being  changed. 

Figure  "'A"— Ordinary  Steel  Needle  fitting 
record  groove.  It  ts  quite  logical  that  the 
ordinary  needle  becomes  of  larger  dlameler 
at  the  engagement  point  as  the  needle  wears 
down     (owing    to    ita    taper    form)     and    thus 

tends  to  wear  ofT  the  edges  of  the  groove  of  the  record.. 

Figure     "C*'— Sonora    semi- permanent,    needle,     with    parallel 

sides,    wiiich    fits    the    record    groove    accurately    always    while 

wearing,    and    prolongs    life    of    record. 

Thret  Cradtf— Loud— Mediam— Soft 

I.  MONTAGNES  &  COMPANY 

Distributors.jDept.  "M",  Ryrie  Building,  Toronto 
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Success  of  Australian  State  Enterprises 

Denial  That  Government  Management  of  Railways  is  a  Failure. 


By  CAPT.  H.  C.  SMART. 

Director,    Intelligence    Branch,    Cemmonwealth    Govt.   Offices,    London. 


A 


REVIEW  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  MacLean's  Magazine  al- 
leged that  the  government  management  of 
the  Australian  railways  was  a  disastrous 
failure.  Here  we  have  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Capt.  Smart  in  the  London 
Magazine  asserts  that  the  railways  as  a 
business  asset  are  as  valuable  a  possession 
as  any  nation  can  show. 

If,  he  says,  it  had  been  left  to  private 
enterprise  to  construct  railways  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Commonwealth  would  today 
be  without  railway  transport,  excepting  in 
the  more  populous  districts.  The  Aus- 
tralian States  were  compelled  to  build  a 
large  number  of  railways  in  advance  of 
profitable  traffic.  When  the  service  these 
railways  render  to  the  people  is  considered, 
and  the  magnificent  industrial  basis  they 
have  formed  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  interior  of  Australia,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  Australian  railways  as  a 
business  asset  are  as  valuable  a  possession 
as  any[nation  can  show. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
railways  were  built  to  develop  new  terri- 
tory, and  although  Australian  railwaymen 
receive  higher  pay  than  any  other  railway 
employees,  they  do  not  show  a  loss,  but 
a  profit.  Of  recent  years  that  profit  has 
declined  owing  to  the  opening  of  new  lines, 
the  increase  in  wages,  and  additional 
expenditure  brought  about  by  the  war. 
Railways  all  over  the  world  have  been 
affected  in  the  same  way. 

These  railways  have  been  State-owned 
and  controlled  since  their  inception.  No 
lines  are  better  laid,  no  rolling  stock  more 
comfortable,  and  no  equipment  more 
up-to-date  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
sweltering  Londoner,  packed  with  less 
consideration  than  cattle  into  obsolete 
trucks  on  his  daily  journey  from  and  to  the 
suburbs,  may  well  envy  the  traveller  in  the 
magnificent  coaches  used  on  the  Australian 
railways. 

What  private  company  would  have 
dared  to  build  Australia's  1,000  miles 
of  transcontinental  line?  A  private  firm 
would  give  consideration  only  to  the  pay- 
ment of  immediate  dividends.  Surely 
State  enterprise  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
far-sighted  expenditure  of  public  money, 
even  though  the  immediate  result  be  an 
addition  to  the  national  debt!  These  new 
lines  which  the  State  and  Commonwealth 
Government  are  building,  develop  vast 
tracts  of  country. 

One  must  challenge  the  crude  state- 
ment that  nationalisation  has  not  lengthen- 
ed railways  by  an  inch.  Of  the  17,500 
miles  of  lines  now  built  in  Australia,  less 
than  1,000  are  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated. 


Another  sweeping  and  incorrect  state- 
ment made  is: 

"Nationalisation,  the  balm  and  the  hope 
of  the  workers,  has  been  in  force  in  Aus- 
tralia for  many  years,  and  not  one  in- 
dustry with  its  army  of  national  officials 
has  paid,  nor  shows  the  least  hope  of  ever 
paying." 

To  disprove  this  statement  I  have  already 
given  the  case  of  the  Australian  railways. 
Perhaps  Australia's  State  undertakings 
next  in  importnce  are  the  Commonwealth 
Government  Line  of  Steamers,  and  the 
Commonwealth  Government  Bank. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  Bank 
was  established  in  1913  without  capital, 
and  was  guaranteed  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government.  The  assets  since  its 
initiation  have  risen  to  the  value  of 
70,000,000  L  At  the  present  day  the 
accumulated  profits  amount  to  2,300,000  I. 
which  amount  has  been  placed  to  reserve 
fund.  In  addition  to  that,  all  the  initial 
expenses  have  been  paid.  If  this  does  not 
mean  success,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
Mr.   McMahon's  definition   of  the  word. 

Then  there  is  the  Commonwealth 
Government  Line  of  Steamers — another 
undertaking  which  speaks  well  for  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

The  original  fleet  which  comprised 
fifteen  cargo  steamers,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  in  1916.  These  ships,  together 
with  nineteen  ex-enemy  ships  detained  or 
seized  in  Australian  ports  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  form  the  nucleus  of  what  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  fleets  trading  between  this 
country  and  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Government  is  now  building  in  Australia 
and  in  British  shipyards  a  further  fleet  of 
eleven  up-to-date  liners  and  twenty  useful 
cargo  steamers. 

The  line  can  claim  to  have  been  highly 
successful,  both  financially  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  utility.  The  cost  of  the 
original  fleet,  with  interest,  was  liquidated 
within  two  years,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  wheat  was  carried  from 
Australia  at  little  more  than  half  the  rate 
charged  by  neutrals  and  numerous  neces- 
sary products  from  America  and  other 
countries  to  Australia  at  less  than  half  the 
current  rates. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  stated  that  it  is  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  intention  of  his  Government 
to  work  for  a  breach  with  the  existing 
shipping  interests  in  the  Australian  trade, 
but  he  claims  that  it  is  his  duty  to  ensure 
that  the  producer  and  consumer  in  Aus- 
tralia shall  be  at  all  times  and  in  any 
emergency  guaranteed  the  necessary  means 
of  transport  at  reasonable  cost  and  under 
equitable  conditions. 

The  Governments  of  Canada  and  Africa 
propose  to  follow  Australia's  example. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  Names  Her  Successor 

Mantle  of  the  "Divine  Sarah"  to  Fall  on  Young  Russian  Actress. 


WITH  characteristic  generosity,  says 
a  writer  in  Current  Opinion,  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  writing  in  the  Courrier 
d'Etats-  Unis,  nominates  a  young  Russian 
actress,  Ida  Rubinstein,  as  her  successor 
on  the  European  stage  and  surrenders  to 
her  her  own  familiar  title  "the  divine." 
Recounting  their  somewhat  recent  meeting 
through  the  oflices  of  a  mutual  friend, 
Mme.  Bernhardt  writes  enthusiastically 
of  the  new  "divinity"  that  "her  love  oi 
art,  her  sincerity,  her  independence  and 
her  inflexible  purpose  to  attain  the  ends 
she  had  set  for  herself  completely  con- 
quered me.  I  gave  her  some  friendly 
advice,  based  on  my  long  experience, 
which  she  took  in  good  part  and  utilized, 
yet  without  abating  in  any  way  her  ow" 
personality."  Shortly  afterward,  at  a 
gala  representation  of  "La  Nuit  de  Mai," 
Mile.  Rubinstein  spoke  the  part  of  the 
Muse    and    achieved    a    triumph.    Her 


bearing  is  described  as  ethereal,  aglow  with 
feeling.  She  there  and  then  prepared  the 
Paris  public  for  an  admirable  translation 
of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  now  in  her 
repertoire  and  in  which  she  appears  with 
De  Max  as  Antony.  Mme.  Bernhardt 
writes: 

"This  young  artist  has  not  been  intoxi- 
cated by  her  success.  She  has  promised 
herself  to  give  the  Parisians  other  artistic 
ffites,  for  one  thing  which  the  public 
ought  to  know  and  remember  is  that  all 
these  sumptuous  spectacles  are  a  gift  of 
this  young  woman,  who  consecrates  her 
fortune  to  a  quest  of  the  beautiful. 

"While  Paris  was  adopting  the  Russian 
artist  she  was  working  indomitably  to 
eliminate  her  Russian  accent.  When  she 
appeared  in  'Helen  of  Sparta'  I  remember 
Edmond  Rostand,  who  took  supper  with 
me,  saying:  'My  wife  and  I  have  just  come 
from  the  first  performance  of  "Helen  of 
Sparta."  Ida  Rubinstein  was  amazing. 
She  has  almost  lost  her  accent.  You  are 
right;  she  would  be  an  adorable  Melisande 
in  "La  Prineesse  Lointaine."  '     That   was, 
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A       GRACEFUL   FORM   U   every 
■**      woman's   rightful   possession. 
Nature     has      endowed     'her     with 
beauty  of  line  which  only  a  corset 
of  proper  construction  can  preserve. 
Improperly         designed         corsets 
cause      the      muscles      to 
slacken,     with     a     conse- 
quent enlargement  of  the 
waist    and    a    sagging    of 
the    entire    figure. 

The  "Bias  Filled"  prin- 
ciple is  not  an  experi- 
ment. The  test  of  time 
has  proven  it  to  be  the 
scientifically  correct 
method  of  corset  con- 
struction. 

Illustration  shows  Style 
314   for  slight  figures. 


Write  us  NOW  for  the 
name  and  address  of 
our  representative  in 
your  vicinity.  Useful 
liint.<3  on  fitting  and 
self-measurement  Free 
upon  request. 


■^fl.  raiR.innriii.nK'  stkeett 


Five  Canadian  factories  operate  continually  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "Beaver  Brand"  Flooring.  Every  man  employed  is 
an  expert — every  piece  of   flooring  is  guaranteed. 

If  you  desire  a  high  grade  of  Maple,  Beech  or  Birch,  order 
"Beaver  Brand"  Clear.  The  second  grade,  also  very  fine, 
is  known  as  No.  1.  Write  our  service  department  for  full 
details  and  advice.    We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

"Beaver  Brand"  Hardwood  Floors  will  increase  the  appear- 
ance and  value  of  your  home  and  safeguard  the  health  and 
comfort  of  your  family,  while  they  will  at  the  same  time 
cut  the  work  in  half.  To-day  is  a  good  day  to  measure  your 
rooms  and  write  to  us.  "Beaver  Brand"  is  so  perfectly  made 
that  if  you  so  desire  you  can  lay  it  yourself. 


Tlie  SEAMAN-KENT  Co.  Limited 

WALLACE  AVE..   TORONTO. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  BOOK 

— an  article  by  Lt-CoL  Arthur  C  Pratt 

O^ho  is  the  Most  Popular  Living  Novelist  ?     Mr.  Nat  Gould  easily  and  indisputably  takes  the  first  place. 
\  moderate  estimate  of  the  circulation  of  the  48  novels  he  has  penned  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  21 ,000,000. 


Out  of  every  five  books  read  by  soldiers  during: 
ie  war,  three  were  written  by  this  famous 
*acin(f    novelist. 

Next  in  popularity  come  Charles  Garvice,  Mrs. 
Barclay,  and  Ethel  M.  Dell.  The  author  nearest 
he  heart  of  the  American  enlisted  soldier  is 
fack  London.  Nearly  4,000,000  copies  of  his 
lovels  were  sent  out  to  France  during  the  last 
/ear    for    the     American    army. 

But,  leaving  out  light  fiction,  no  author  has 
lad  such  a  wide  pubMc  for  years  aa  the  publicist 
'ho  wrote  "Mind  and  Memory."  This  volume 
H^  enjoyed  the  record  circulation,  in  the  last 
•  wu  decades,  of  over  3,000.000  copies. 

Not  only  have  these  copies  been  cireulcvted — 
they   have    been    read. 

I  had  often  read  about  "Mind  and  Memory," 
vat  I  had  never  read  the  book  itself  until  I  re- 
Jeived  one  from  the  man  who  wrote  it.  I  under- 
stand now  how  his  mind  must  have  been  well 
i'clmanized  before  he  could  have  crowded  into 
I  flirty- two  pages  such  a  mass  of  interesting 
facts   and   figures. 

The  case  of  Pelmanism  is  put  down  briefly 
and    *o    convincingly    that    the    3.000,000    copies 

■^Ufd  converted  500.000  readers  into  convinced 
H'i  ardent  Pelmanists.  One  I'n  six,  right  from 
'  'It'  first ;  and  it  is  now  one  in  three.  Never 
'irdy  in  the  history  of  literature  has  a  pamph- 
•'  or  a  treatise  of  any  kind  or  even  such  pro- 
■."»i?andist   fiction    as    "Uncle  Tom's   Cabin" — had 


such  an  astounding  result  in  comparison  with 
the   effort   involved. 

I  asked  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  our  time 
the  other  day  how  many  readers  he  brought 
round  to  his  point  of  view  every  day.  "Let  me 
tell  you  a  secret,"  he  said.  "I  convtrt  the 
converted.  Mcst  newspaper  readers  only  read 
what  they  already  think.  'Mind  and  Memory' 
does  what  I  cannot  do.  Its  great  achievement 
in  logical  argument  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  first  makes  its  readers  think,  and  then  makes 
them   act  upon   what   they  have  thought." 

The  secret  of  "Mind  and  Memory"  is  its  com- 
pression ;  it  is  a  treatise  in  a  tabloid.  Here,  in 
its  author,  is  a  man  who  has  at  his  disposal 
millions  of  words  of  evidence — the  evidence  of 
the  thousands,  who.  having  been  through  a 
Course  of  Pelmanism,  hasten  to  pay  tribute  to 
its  incalculable  value  as  a  trainer  of  thought 
and  a  stimulant  of  action.  Here  is  a  man  who 
might  reasonably  have  floundered  amid  the  mass 
of  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Pelmanism  writ- 
ten by  famous  men^men  who,  after  investigat- 
ing its  claims,  have  eulogized  it  even  more  highly 
than  those  reaponaible   for  its  direction. 

Two  well-known  critics  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  be  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  "A  most 
admirable  handbook,"  writes  Mr.  A.  St.  John 
Adcock,  the  eminent  book  reviewer.  "It  explains 
fully  and  lucidly  what  Pelmanism  is,  the  scope 
of   the    Pelman    Course,    and    its   business  value : 


the  dissertation  on  'Why  I  need  the  Course"  ia 
so  simply  convicting  that  one  can  scarcely  read 
it  without  being  prompted  to  go  straightaway 
and  take  one.  Touching  comprehensively,  as  it 
does,  on  every  aspect  of  Pelmanism,  the  booklet 
is  in  itself  a  practical  testimony  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Pelman  disciple  who  wrote  it,  and 
the  system   that  enabled  him   to  do  so." 

The  Perusal  of  "Mind  and  Memory"  is 
a  fascinating  study 

Writes  Mr.  Louis  J.  McQuilland.  a  notable 
critic,  who  is  alao  Fiction  Editor  of  the  "Daily 
Express."  "I  can  imagine  the  world's  failures 
reading  it  and  then  murmuring,  'I  will  try  Pel- 
manism— and  try  again.'  ...  I  notite  that 
a  retired  clerk  of  works  testifies  that  at  76  the 
Pelman  Course  has  imposed  an  entire  change 
on  his  way  of  ihinkmg. 

"As  a  rule,  when  a  man  arrives  at  that  time 
of  life,  nothing  short  of  a  high  explosive  will 
introduce  a  new  idea  into  hia  head  or  brisk  up 
the  old  ones.  'Mind  and  Memory"  is  the  most 
exhilarating    pamphlet   I    have    read    for   years." 

Take  my  advice  -  send  the  coupon  below  for  a 
free  copy  to-day  ,to  the  Pelman  Institute.  Cana- 
dian Branch.  Suite  723,  Temple  Building, 
Toronto. 


To   THE    PELMAN    fNSTriUTE. 

Canadian    Branch,   723  Tsmple   Bulldlag, 
Toronto,    Ontario. 

.Sirs: 

Please  semi   m**  fn>*  a   popy  ^r 
and  Memor>  " 


"1 


— 1 
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The  charm  and  daintiness 
of  the  Winsome  Maid  in 
the  sketch,  are  character- 
istic of  Winsome  Maid 
Pure  Thread  Silk  Hosiery. 
Slender  ankle,  elastic  top, 
anti-ladder  stitch,  beauti- 
ful weave  and  quality, 
assure  style,  fit,  comfort 
and  durability. 

Wide  range  of  locely 
colors. 


Allen  SHk  Mills  Limited 
TORONTO 


A.  B.  C. 
STOCKINGS 

No  wonder  the  very  young 
lady  in  the  very  short  skirt 
complacently  admires  her 
new  stockings  !  They  are 
A.B.  C.'s— the  kind  the 
best  dressed  people  wear. 

Perfect   fit — Seamless  weave 
Trebly  Reinforced  Feet 

All  aizes  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children 

Allen  Bros.  Co.,  Limited 

883  Diindas  St.  East,  Toronto 


in"' 1912.  After  'Helen  of  Sparta'.  Ida 
Rubinstein  created  the  'Salome'  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  Then,  in  1913,  she  created  the 
'Pisanella'  of  her  great  admirer  d'Annunzio. 
All  these  r6les  were  prodigiously  succes.v 
ful.  But  the  young  woman  still  labored 
to  overcome  the  last  roughnesses  of  an 
accent  now  become  almost  imperceot- 
ible." 

It  was  her  creation  of  Scheherazade  at 
the  Opera  that  evoked  the  admiration  of 


Gabriele  d'Annunzio  and  caused  him  to 
write  for  her  his  "Saint  Sebastian."  To 
see  her,  records  Mme.  Bernhardt,  mount 
her  Calvary  under  the  weight  of  an  irnagi- 
nary  cross  is  a  noble  as  well  as  most  painful 
spectacle.  In  this  play,  "Ida  Rubinstein  is, 
as  the  poet  had  foreseen  in  creating  the 
part  for  her,  youth  in  its  purest  form, 
aureoled  by  a  mystic  faith,  implacable,  as 
everything  is  which  is  beautiful,  great  and 
true.  " 


To  Communicate  With   Other  World 

New  Machine  May  Form  the  Wonderjul  Link 


By  THOMAS 

n  ECENT  experiments  in  communica- 
•T^  tion  with  the  spirit  world  have 
brought  such  topics  sharply  to  the  fore. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  great  scientist  and 
inventor,  believes  that  such  intercommuni- 
cation is  possible  but  believes  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  instrumentality  of  a  "medium," 
but  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
delicately  responsive  machine.  Writing 
in  the  American  Magazine,  B.  C.  Forbes 
reports  Mr.  Edison's  ideas: 

"We  don't  know  one  millionth  of  one 
per  cent,  about  anything!  Why,  we  don't 
even  know  what  water  is.  We  don't 
know  what  light  is.  We  don't  know  what 
gravitation  is.  We  don't  know  what 
enables  us  to  keep  our  feet,  to  stand  up. 
We  don't  know  what  electricity  is.  We 
don't  know  what  heat  is.  We  don't  know 
anything  about  magnetism.  We  have  a 
lot  of  hypotheses,  but  that  is  all.  We  are 
just  emerging  from  the  chimpanzee  state 
mentally." 

From  our  ignorance  of  things  on  this 
earth,  Mr.  Edison  proceeded  to  talk  of 
our  utter  ignorance  of  any  other  life  fol- 
lowing this  one. 

"A  great  deal  is  being  said  and  written 
about  spiritualism  these  days,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  the  methods  and  apparatus 
commonly  used  and  discussed  are  just  a 
lot  of  unscientific  nonsense.  I  don't 
say  that  all  these  so-called  'mediums'  are 
simply  fakers  scheming  to  fool  the  public 
and  line  their  own  pockets.  Some  of  them 
may  be  sincere  enough.  They  may  really 
have  got  themselves  into  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  they  imagine  they  are  in  com- 
munication with  'spirits'. 

"I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  which 
would  explain  scientifically  the  existence 
in  us  of  what  is  termed  our  'subconscious 
minds.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  those 
spiritualists  who  declare  they  receive 
communications  from  another  world  al- 
low their  subconscious  minds  to  predomi- 
nate over  their  ordinary,  everyday  minds, 
and  permit  themselves  to  become,  in  a 
sense,  hypnotized  into  thinking  that  their 
imaginings  are  actualities,  that  what  they 
imagine  as  occurring,  while  they  are  in 
this  mental  state,  really  has  occurred. 

"But  that  we  receive  communications 
from  another  realm  of  life,  or  that  we  have 
— as  yet — any  means,  or  method,  through 
which  we  could  establish  this  communi- 
cation, is  quite  another  thing.  Certain 
of  the  methods  now  in  use  are  so  crude,  so 
childish,  so  unscientific,  that  it  is  amazing 


A.  EDISON 

how  so  many  rational  human  beings  can 
take  any  stock  in  them.  If  we  ever  do 
succeed  in  establishing  communication 
with  personalities  which  have  left  this 
present  life,  it  certainly  won't  be  through 
any  of  the  childish  contraptions  which  seem 
so  silly  to  the  scientist. 

"I  have  been  at  work  for  some  time 
building  an  apparatus  to  see  if  it  is  possible 
for  personalities  which  have  left  this  earth 
to  communicate  with  us,"  he  resumed. 
"If  this  is  ever  accomplished  it  will  be 
accomplished,  not  by  any  occult,  mystify- 
ing, mysterious,  or  weird  means,  such  as 
are  employed  by  so-called  'mediums,' 
but  by  scientific  methods.  If  what  we 
call  personality  exists  after  death,  and 
that  personality  is  anxious  to  communicate 
with  us  who  are  still  in  the  flesh  on  this 
earth,  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
apparatus  which  should  make  communi- 
cation very  easy.  I  am  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  one  such  apparatus  now, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  finish  it  before 
very  many  months  pass. 

"If  those  who  have  left  the  form  of  life 
that  we  have  on  earth  cannot  use,  cannot 
move,  the  apparatus  that  I  am  going  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  moving, 
then  the  chance  of  there  being  a  hereafter 
of  the  kind  we  think  about  and  imagine 
goes  down. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  will,  of  course, 
cause  a  tremendous  sensation  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful. 

"I  am  working  on  the  theory  that  our 
personality  exists  after  what  we  call  life 
leaves  our  present  material  bodies.  If 
our  personality  dies,  what's  the  use  of  a 
hereafter?  What  would  it  amount  to?  It 
wouldn't  mean  anything  to  us  as  individ- 
uals. If  there  is  a  hereafter  which  is  to  do 
us  any  good,  we  want  our  personality  to 
survive,  don't  we? 

"If  our  personality  survives,  then  it  is 
strictly  logical  and  scientific  to  assume 
that  it  retains  memory,  intellect,  and  other 
faculties  and  knowledge  that  we  acquire 
on  this  earth.  Therefore,  if  personality  ex- 
ists, after  what  we  call  death,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  those  who  leave  this 
earth  would  like  to  communicate  with 
those  they  have  left  here.  Accordingly, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  best  con- 
ceivable means  to  make  it  easy  for  them 
to  open  up  communication  with  us,  and 
then  see  what  happens. 

"I  am  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  degree  of 
material  or  physical  power  possessed  by 
tliose  in  the  next  life  must  be  extremely 
slight;  and  that,  therefore,  any  instrument 
designed  to  be  used  to  communicate  with 
us   must   be   super-delicate — as   fine   and 


responsive  as  human  ingenuity  can  make 
it.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  our  personality  hereafter  will  be  able 
to  affect  matter.  If  this  reasoning  be  cor- 
rect, then,  if  we  can  evolve  an  instrument 
so  delicate  as  to  be  affected,  or  moved,  or 
manipulated — whichever  term  you  want 
to  use — by  our  personality  as  it  survives 
in  the  next  life,  such  an  instrument,  when 
made  available,  ought  to  record  some- 
thing." 

Mr.  Edison  goes  on  to  develop  his 
theory  of  life  as  a  continuation  of  minute 
units,  infinite.simally  small,  that  are  not 
destroyed  at  death. 

''These  life  units,"  he  says,  "are  of  course 
so  infinitely  small  that  probably  a  thousand 
of  them  aggregated  together  would  not  be- 
come visible  under  even  the  ultra-micro- 
scope, the  most  powerful  magnifying 
instrument  yet  invented  and  constructed 
by  man.  These  units,  if  they  are  as  tiny 
as  I  believe  them  to  be,  would  pass 
through  a  wall  of  stone  or  concrete  almost 
as  easily  as  they  would  pass  through  the 
air. 

"The  more  we  learn  the  more  we  realize 
that  there  is  life  in  things  which  we  used 
to  regard  as  inanimate,  as  lifeless.  We 
now  know  that  the  difference  between  the 
lowest-known  forms  of  animal  life  and 
trees  or  flowers  or  other  plants  is  not  so 
very  great. 

"Small  as  these  units  of  life  are,  they 
could  still  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  to  form  high- 
ly organized  entities  or  individuals,  with 
memory,  certain  varieties  of  skill,  and 
other  attributes  of  living  entities.  We,  in 
our  ignorance  of  all  that  pertains  to  life 
have  come  to  imagine  that  if  certain 
things  happen  to  a  human  being  or  an  ani- 
mal its  whole  life  ceases.  This  notion  has 
been  repeatedly  disproved  in  recent  years. 

"If  the  units  of  life  which  compose 
an  individual's  memory  hold  together 
after  that  individual's  'death,'  is  it  not 
within  range  of  possibility,  to  say  the 
least,  that  these  memory  swarms  could 
retain  the  powers  they  formerly  possessed, 
and  thus  retain  what  we  call  the  individ- 
ual's personality  after  'dissolution'  of  the 
body?  If  so,  then  that  individual's  mem- 
ory, or  personality,  ought  to  be  able  to 
function  as  before. 

"I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  by  pro- 
viding the  right  kind  of  instrument,  to  be 
operated  by  this  personality,  we  can  re- 
ceive intelligent  messages  from  it  in  its 
changed  habitation,  or  environment." 

"If  the  apparatus,"  continued  Mr. 
Edison,  "I  am  now  constructing  should 
provide  a  channel  for  the  inflow  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  unknown  world — a  form  of 
existence  different  from  that  of  this  life — 
we  may  be  brought  an  important  step 
nearer  the  fountainhead  of  all  knowledge, 
nearer  the  intelligence  which  directs  all. 

"But,  mind  you,  I  am  promising  no 
results.  All  I  promise  is  that  I  will 
make  it  easier  than  it  has  ever  been 
heretofore  for  personalities  who  have 
'passed  on'  to  communicate  with  us,  if 
they  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  can 
or  want  to  communicate  with  us." 


A  Known  Knave. — The  architect  re- 
marked to  a  lady  that  he  had  been  to  see 
the  great  nave  in  the  new  church.  The 
lady  replied: 

"Don't  mention  names;  I  know  the 
m'an  to  whom  you  refer." — The  Bystander. 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


Yes,  you  might  call  them  "fright  rates." — Regina  Post. 

*  *  * 

Not  a  Prodigal  Job. — The  prodigal  son  got  the  fatted 
calf,  but  it  wasn't  a  prodigal  farmer  that     fatted"  it. — 

London,  Ont.,  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Envy. — Prisoners  are  to  have  two  new  suits  a  year. 
Here's  where  we  throw  a  brick  through  a  window. — Ottawa 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

No  Charge. — Glory  be.  We  were  able  to  change  the 
clocks  the  other  day  without  having  to  pay  the  income  or 
any  other  tax. — Brockville,  Ont.  Record. 

*  *  * 

They  Bought  Theirs  Early. — Ford's  announcement 
of  a  return  to  pre-war  prices  will  make  some  men  angry 
enough  to  start  a  new  war. — Toronto  Globe. 
»  *  * 

The  Reason. — The  report  that  earthquake  tremors 
had  been  felt  in  Scotland  the  other  day  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Harry  Lauder  lost  yin  bawbee. — Saska- 
toon Star. 


Wonder  Why? — There  isn't  a  man  in  this  town  who 
could  be  trusted  to  run  the  weather  for  a  week. — Frederic- 

'ton,  N.B.MaiZ. 

*  +  * 

The  Test. — You  can  form  a  more  accurate  Judgment 
of  a  man  by  observing  his  wife's  clothes  than  his  own. — 
Kitchener  Ont.  Record. 

*  *  * 

Optimism. — The  champ  optimist  of  the  world  is  one 
who  will  sit  in  a  poker  game  with  his  wife,  her  sister  and 
her  father. — Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  * 

A  Novel  Conception. — Henry  Ford  appears  to  have 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  put  down  prices  is  to  put  them 
down.  Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  theory  as  any.  Others 
might  take  the  hint. — Manitoba. Free  Press. 

»  *  * 

The  Ever-Ready  Flivver. — "Wanted — Married  man 
to  milk  and  drive  flivver,"  reads  an  adv.  in  an  exchange. 
There's  no  chance  of  the  price  of  cars  coming  down  if 
they're  getting  as  versatile  as  this. — Welland,  Ont. 
People's  Press. 
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You  CAN  Buy  Health 


The  man  who  said  "You  can't  buy  Health"  is  in  the 
same  class  as  those  who  refused  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Telephone,  Wire- 
less or  Aeroplane. 

Science  makes  anything  possible.  The  impossibil- 
ities of  yesterday  are  the  scientific  realizations  of 
to-day. 

You  ARE  buying  Health  when  you  buy  a 


VIOLET 
RAY 


HIGH 
FREQUENCY 


The  latest  scientific  discovery  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
the  restoration  of  Health. 

Absolutely  safe  for  use  right  in  your  own  home  by  the 
youngest  child  or  most  delicate  invalid.  Simply  attach 
the  Generator  to  any  electric  light  socket  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Leading  Physicians  are  not  only  recommending  the 
Branston  Generator  to  their  patients,  but  are  using  them 
in  their  own  families. 

Hospitals  and  Sanitariums  use  them  regularly  in  treating 
patients. 

Large  Factories  install  them  in  their  private   Hospitals 

and  Rest  Rooms  for  their  employees. 


Diseases  That  Are 
Successfully  Treated 
by  the  Branston 
Violet  Ray  Generator 

Asthma 

Arteriosclerosis 

Bronchitis 

Catarrh 

Colds 

Circulatory  Disorders 

Constipation 

Dandruff 

Deafness  and  Ear  Noises 

Eczema 

Falling  Hair 

Female  Complaints 

Goitre 

Headaches 

Infantile  Paralysis 

Influenza 

Indigestion 

Insomnia 

Lumbago 

Nervous  Affections 

Neuralgia 

Neurasthenia 

Neuritis 

Piles 

Pyorrhea 

Rheumatism 

Sciatica 

Skin  Diseases 

Sore      Throat      and      Throat 

Diseases 
Weak  Eyes 
and  many  others. 


The  best  Electrical  Stores  in  Can- 
ada sell  them  in  large  numbers. 

The  Branston  Generator  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario. 

"Made  in  Canada"  and  sold  all  over 
the  world. 

Our  free  booklet — "Health  Rays"— 
tells  all  about  the  Branston  Gener- 
ator.   Send  for  it  to-day. 


Easy  and  pleasant  to  use 


Model  7.     $40.00 
5  other  models  to  choose  from 

Every  Branston  Generator  is  Guaranteed  for  one 
year  by  the  manufacturers. 


Chas.  A.  Branston  Co. 


Sole  Manufacturers 


355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branch  Factory  and  Agencies  : 

41-45  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
London,  England  Capetown,  South  Africa 

Sydney,  Australia  Wellington,  New  Zealand 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration 
jf  the  Branston  Violet  Ray  Generator 


o 


Chas.  A.  Branston  Co., 

355  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Please  send  your  Free  Book  "Health  Rays"  to 


Name    .  . 
Address 


MA. 
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Achieve  Greater  Prosperity 

by  owning  a  farm  in  Western  Canada,  where  bigger  and  better  crops  are  grown  and  where  the  cost  of 
land  is  low.  The  man  on  the  land  never  had  a  better  chance  of  becoming  more  prosperous  than  he 
has  to-day.  Ready  markets  await  all  he  can  produce.  The  depleted  herds  of  Europe  insure  a  profit- 
able market  for  live  stock  and  live  stock  products  for  years  to  come.  Increase  your  profits  by  de- 
creasing your  cost  of  production.  The  low  cost  of  the  land  in  Western  Canada  enables  you  to  do  this, 
because  crops  and  live  stock  can  be  raised  most  economically. 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  has  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  suitable  for  grain 
growing,  mixed  farming  and  live  stock  raising,  for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms.  Land  that 
will  grow  grain  and  fodder  crops  of  various  kinds  may  be  had  at  prices  averaging  about  $18.00  an 
acre.     Only  one-tenth  down  and  twenty  years  to  pay  the  balance. 

IRRIGABLE  FARM  LANDS  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  alfalfa  and 
all  kinds  of  fodders,  beets,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  vegetables,  every  season,  and  supporting  maximum 
number  of  live  stock  per  acre,  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $50.00  an  acre,  including  water  rights. 
One-tenth  cash  and  twenty  years  to  pay  balance.  Loan  of  $2,000  towards  buildings,  fencing,  etc.,  on 
these  lands.  An  illustrated  handbook  containing  information  regarding  the  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request  by: — 


D.  G.  LA  DUE  NORWOOD, 

Land  Agent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

Windsor  Station,  Montreal,  Que. 


ALLAN  CAMERON, 
Q|.  General  Supt.  of  Lands,  C.  P.  R., 

959  First  Street  East,  Calgary,  Alta 


Everyone  Who  Sees  Our 

Vauxhall  Irrigated  District 

Wants  to  Settle  There 

The  climate,  soil  and  topography  of  the  land  are 
ideal  for  the  raising  of  grain,  fodder  and  vegetable 
crops. 

This  is  a  new  district,  but  already  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  improvements,  and 
although  1920  is  only  its  first  year,  the  acreage  in 
crop  gave  a  gross  yield  of  $70.00  per  acre. 

All  lands  are  close  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
School  and  general  social  facilities  are  of  the  best. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  young  man  with 
limited  capital. 

Prices: — (Including  water  right)  $40.00  to  $75.00 
per  acre  on  easy  terms. 

Come  and  See  and  be  Convinced 

For  full  particulars  write — 

CANADA  LAND  &   IRRIGATION  CO.,  LTD. 


LAND  DEPT. 


MEDICINE  HAT,  ALBERTA 


LETHBRIDGE 

WANTS  YOU 

IN  SUNNY  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA 

LETHBRIDGE  is  the  Industrial  Centre  of  Southern  Alberta;  a  rich 
Agricultural  country  underlaid  with  coal  and  the 
centre  of  large  irrigation  areas. 

LETHBRIDGE  is  the  City  of  Opportunity  with  a  population  of  14,000 
and  having  eighty-nine  manufacturing  wholesale  and 
distributing  firms  with  eighty-five  towns  within  trade 
territory. 

Facts  About  Lethbridge 

The    altitude    of    Lethbridge    is    2,950  The     undeveloped     resources     of     the 

feet.      It    has    natural    gas    and    electric  Lethbridge    District    are    very    great    in 

power  at  attractive  rates  for  Industrial  Agricultural    lands,    dry    and    irrigated, 

purposes.     The  City  owns  its  own  elec-  undeveloped  coal  land  and  stock  ranges 

trie  light  and  power  plant,   waterworks  and  offers  good  opportunities  for  many 

and  filtration  plant,   street  railway  and  industrial    enterprises. 

a  coal  mine.  As   a   home   city,    Lethbridge   has    ex- 

The  following  annual  exporU  from  a  cellent    Parks,    many    miles    of    sewers, 

district  only  twenty  years  old  will  give  watermains    and    beautiful    boulevarded 

some    idea    of    the    development    of    the  streets,  excellent  school  and  educational 

Lethbridge  District facilities,    twelve   churches,    a    Y.M.C.A. 

Cattle $5,000,000  f-°^    ^    ''''^    Amateur    Athletic    Associa- 

Wool     1.000.000  ^'°"* 

<;»<"  43.000.000  Full  information  to  anyone  in- 

plied    by  the  Lethbridge  Board 

Total  Exports  ..   $71,000,000  of  Trade. 

CITY  OF  LETHBRIDGE     -     ALBERTA 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


Alberta 

Is  a 

Province 

Of 

Highly 

Diversified 

Resources 


AGRICULTURE 

ALBERTA  offers  a  wide  field  of  opportunities  in  the  uses  of  land, 
consisting  of  Ranching,  Grain  Farming,  ^Irrigation  Farming, 
Mixed  Farming,  Beef  Raising,  Dairying,  Horse  Breeding,  Special 
Pure-bred  Stock  Breeding,  Poultry  Raising  and  Horticulture. 

The  agricultural  area  of  Alberta  consists  of  over  eighty  million 
acres  of  land,  less  than  half  of  which  has  gone  into  private  or  corpor- 
ation ownership.  Fifteen  million  acres  of  surveyed  land  are  open  to 
entry. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

ALBERTA  has  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Coal  Area  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  It  produces  Lignite,  Bituminous  and  Hard  Coal 
varieties.  It  has  the  largest  Natural  Gas  Fields  on  the  continent.  It 
has  large  supplies  of  Timber  for  commercial  and  fuel  use.  The  Lakes 
of  Northern  and  Central  Alberta  are  heavily  stocked  with  Fish.  Its 
Clay  supports  active  manufacturing  of  Bricks,  Tile  and  Pottery.  The 
Province  is  on  the  threshold  of  active  development  in  Oil  Production. 
It  has  large  supplies  of  Salt  and  Tar  Sands.  It  has  the  most  produc- 
tive Fur-bearing  Ground  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


T 


INSTITUTIONS 

HE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA  has  developed  helpful  Government  services. 


Write  for 
Informatiort 


It  has  a  complete  system  of  Education  represented  in  Elementary,  Secondary  and 
College  Branches.  It  has  Technical  Schools  and  a  system  of  Practical  Schools  in 
Agriculture  for  country  boys  and  girls.  Its  University  takes  care  of  over  a  thousand 
students,  and  its  work  covers  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  Applied  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Law  and  Agriculture,  and  associated  with  it  are  a  number  of  denominational 
colleges. 

The  Province  has  a  good  Municipal  Organization.  It  has  a  Government  Rural 
Telephone  Service  reaching  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  Province.  It  has  advanced  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  health,  through  which  hospitals  are  provided  in  the  country  in  the 
same  way  as  public  school  services. 

The  farmer  is  financed  through  the  operation  of  Municipal  Co-operative  Loan 
legislation,  and  a  Live  Stock  Encouragement  Act  by  which  co-operative  groups  of 
farmers  can  secure  money  at  low  rates  of  interest.  It  has  Goveminent  marketing 
services  in  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Butter,  and  gives  assistance  to  trading  in  Seed  Grains, 
Potatoes  and  Other  Products. 

The  market  for  all  farm  products  is  good,  and  the  initial  investment  in  land  is 
moderate. 


Alberta 

Has  an 

Agreeable 

Climate 

And 

Advanced 

Institutional 

Development 


Write  for 
Information 


Hon.  DUNCAN  MARSHALL 

Minister  of  Agriculture 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 


JAMES  McCAIG 

Publicity  Commissioner 
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THE  WONDERFUL  MISSION  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  BATH 


BY  G.  G.  PERCIVAL,  M.D. 


Do  you  know  that  over  a  million 
Canadians  and  Americans  are  at  the 
present  time  finding  freedom  from 
small  as  well  as  serious  ailments  by  the 
practice  of  Internal  Bathing? 

Do  you  know  that  hosts  of  enlight- 
ened physicians  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  as  "osteopaths,  physical  culturists, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  recommending  artd  recog- 
nizing Internal  Bathing  as  the  most 
likely  way  now  known  to  secure  and 
preserve  perfect  health  ? 

There  are  the  best  of  logical  reasons 
for  this  practice  and  these  opinions  and 
these  reasons  will  be  very  interesting 
to  everyone. 

In  the  first  place,  every  physician 
realizes  and  agree-;  that  95  per  cent,  of 
human  illnesses  are  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  accumulated  waste  in  the 
colon  (the  large  lower  intestine);  this  is 
bound  to  accumulate,  because  we  of  to- 
day neither  eat  the  kind  of  food  nor 
take  the  amount  of  exercise  which  Na- 
ture demands  in  order  that  she  may 
thoroughly  eliminate  the  waste  unaided. 
That's  the  reason  when  you  are  ill  the 
physician  always  gives  you  something 
to  remove  this  accumulation  of  waste, 
before  commencing  to  treat  your  spe- 
cific trouble. 

It's  ten  to  one  that  no  specific  trouble 
would  have  developed  if  there  were  no 
accumulation  of  waste  in  the  colon. 

And  that's  the  reason  the  famous 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientists,  boldly  and 
specifically  stated  that  if  our  colons 
were  taken  away  in  infancy  the  length 
of  our  lives  would  be  increased  to  prob- 
ably 150  years. 

You  see,  this  waste  is  extremely 
poisonous,  and  as  the  blood  flows 
through  the  walls  of  the  colon  it  ab- 
sorbs the  poisons  and  carries  them 
through  the  circulation — that's  what 
causes  Auto-intoxication,  with  all  its 
perniciously  enervating  and  weakening 
results.  These  pull  down  our  powers 
of  resistance  and  render  us  subject  to 
almost  any  serious  complaint  which 
may  be  prevalent  at  the  time — and  the 
worst  feature  of  it  is  that  there  are 
few  of  us  who  know  when  we  are  Auto- 
intoxicated — except  that  we  feel  con- 
stipated, headachey,  feverish  and  low- 
spirited. 

But  you  never  can  be  Auto-intoxi- 
cated if  you  periodically  use  the  proper 
kind  of  an  Internal  Bath — that  is  sure. 

It  is  Nature's  own  relief  and  corrector 
—just  warm  water,  which,  used  in  the 
right  way,  cleanses  the  colon>«;4,hor- 
oughly  its  entire  length  and  m^eS  and 
keeps  it  sweet,  clean  and  pure,  as  Na- 
ture demands  it  shall  be  for  the  entire 
system  to  work  properly. 


You  undoubtedly  know,  from  your 
own  personal  experience,  how  dull  and 
unfit  to  work  or  think  properly  bilious- 
ness and  many  other  apparently  simple 
troubles  make  you  feel.  And  you  prob- 
ably know,  too,  that  these  irregularities, 
all  directly  traceable  to  accumulated 
waste,  make  you  really  sick  if  permit- 
ted to  continue. 

You  also  probably  know  that  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  drugging  for  these 
complaints  is  at  best  only  partially  ef- 
fective; the  do.ses  must  be  increased  if 
continued,  and  finally  they  cease  to  be 
eff'ective  at  all. 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  drugs 
are  used  for  this  than  for  all  other 
human  ills  combined,  which  simply  goes 
to  prove  how  universal  the  trouble 
caused  by  accumulated  waste  really  is — 
but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  drugs  are 
being  dropped  as  Internal  Bathing  is 
becoming  better  known. 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  until 
you  have  had  the  experience  yourself, 
what  a  wonderful  bracer  an  Internal 
Bath  really  is;  taken  at  night,  you 
awake  in  the  morning  with  a  feeling  of 
lightness  and  buoyancy  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for — you  are  absolutely  clean, 
everything  is  working  in  perfect  accord, 
your  appetite  is  better,  your  brain  is 
clearer,  and  you  feel  full  of  vim  and 
confidence  for  the  day's  duties. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  Internal 
Baths  except  the  way  of  administering 
them.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell  of  New  York  was  so  miracu- 
lously benefited  by  faithfully  using  the 
method  then  in  vogue  that  he  made  In- 
ternal Baths  his  special  study,  and  im- 
proved materially  in  administering  the 
Bath  and  in  getting  the  result  desired. 

This  perfected  Bath  he  called  the 
"J.B.L.  Cascade,"  and  it  is  the  one  which 
has  so  quickly  popularized  and  recom- 
mended itself  that  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands are  to-day  using  it. 

Dr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  practice  and  re- 
searches, discovered  many  unique  and 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  this 
subject;  these  he  has  collected  in  a  little 
book,  "The  What,  the  Why,  the  Way 
of  Internal  Bathing,"  which  will  be  .sent 
free  on  request  if  you  address  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Suite  244,  Tyrrell  Bldg., 
163  College  St.,  Toronto,  and  mention 
having  read  this  in  MacLean's. 

This  book  tells  us  facts  that  we  never 
knew  about  ourselves  before,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  everyone  who  has  an 
interest  in  his  or  her  own  physical  well- 
being  or  that  of  the  family,  will  be  very 
greatly  instructed  and  enlightened  by 
reading  this  carefully  prepared  and 
scientifically  correct  little  book.       advt. 


Classified  Advertising 

20  cents  per  word  per  issue 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  space  twenty  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
one  month  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


lyjAKE  $30  NEXT  SATURDAY— BHAND 
new  proposition.  Patented.  Chemical 
auto  Windshield  wiper — one  rub  over  glas« 
gives  clear  vision  in  rain,  snow  or  fogr — 
stays  clear  24  hours.  Can't  blur.  One  man 
has  sold  two  thousand  already.  Write 
quick  for  details  and  exclusive  territory. 
Auto  Accessories  Co..  603  Echo  Drive,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.  (R.T.F.) 
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By  CHARLES  H.  GRASTY 

RITERS  on  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment are  usually  too  near  or  too 
definitely  interested  in  one  side  or  the 
other  to  speak  impartially.  Therefore 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Charles 
H.  Grasty,  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  journalist  of  wide 
and  long  experience,  appearing  in  the 
Allanlic  Monthly  is   of   unusual   interest. 

I  begin  by  saying  that  the  common 
belief  in  America  that  the  present  move- 
ment in  Ireland  is  a  spontaneous  eruption 
of  a  people  smarting  under  tyrannous 
oppression  is  not  well-founded.  The  move- 
ment, unlike  similar  movements  in  the 
past,  has  been  carefully  planned  by  a  few 
bold  and  astute  leaders.  They  have 
timed  it  with  reference  to  world-wide 
conditions  and  sentiment  created  by  the 
war,  particularly  England's  preoccupations 
and  the  general  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  as  enunciated  by 
President  Wilson.  They  have  coolly  cal- 
culated all  the  forces,  in  and  out  of  Ire- 
land, that  can  be  aroused  and  employed 
at  this  time  to  get  a  practical  result. 
There  is  nothing  hot-headed  or  impetu- 
ous in  the  main  management  of  this  move- 
ment, about  whose  personnel  and  methods 
a  secrecy  is  maintained  which  no  one 
dares  to-  penetrate.  The  penalty  for  any 
attempt  is  certain  death.  An  "intelli- 
gence" as  highly  organized  and  efficient 
as  any  maintained  by  the  armies  and 
navies  in  war-time  protects  the  secrecy. 
Spies  are  everywhere — spies  who  themr 
selves  live  in  fear  lest  other  spies  report 
them  neglectful  or  disloyal,  and  they 
share  the  fate  always  readiest  for  the 
traitor. 

Thus,  in  impenetrable  seclusion,  a 
group,  perhaps  a  very  small  group, 
meet,  consult,  and  issue  their  orders. 
There  is  no  fear  of  interruption  or  pun- 
ishment. If  one  saw  them  through  the 
window  he  would  not  dare  reveal  their 
identity. 

And  at  the  very  heart  of  their  policy- 
lies  the  business  of  murder.  I  say  busi- 
ness, for  I  am  convinced  that,  however 
conscienceless,  there  is  nothing  blood- 
thirsty about  it.  There  is  an  end  to  be 
gained,  and  these  men,  far  removed 
from  the  actual  scene,  decree  a  murder 
precisely  as  a  bank  discount  committee 
would  pass  on  an  application  for  a  loan. 
They  know  England,  they  know  Amer- 
ica, and  they  know  their  Ireland  down 
to  the  last  detail.  Their  first  concern  is 
to  produce  in  Ireland  a  state  of  mental 
servitude;  to  destroy  ordinary  resist- 
ance by  creating  a  moral  vacuum.  The 
extent  to  which  all  classes  outside  the 
Belfast  pale  have  been  cowed  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  Several  months  ago  Alan 
Bell,  a  Unionist  ex-oflnice-holder,  was 
dragged  off  a  street-car  near  the  Shel- 
bourne  Hotel  in  the  centre  of  Dublin, 
and  shot  to  death.  There  were  scores  of 
witnesses.  Not  one  budged  to  help  a 
man  thus  pounced  upon  by  day-light 
assassins.  Not  one  dared  to  walk  to 
the  station  round  the  corner  to  notify 
the  police.  No  man  or  woman  of  any 
religious  or  political  creed  who  saw  the 
affair  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
testify  in  a  court. 

Murder  is  King  in  Ireland.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork,  himself  a  Sinn  Feiner, 
was  assassinated.  Everybody  believes 
that  it  was  because  he  advised  abate- 
ment in  the  violence.  John  Dalton,  a 
prominent  citizen  in  an  Irish  town,  was 
an  original  Sinn  Feiner,  but  his  associa- 
tion with  a  policeman  made  him  sus- 
pect, and  he  was  put  out  of  the  way. 
When  I  landed  in  Ireland,  I  was  horri- 
fied; but  I  soon  felt  the  influence  of  the 
moral  environment  gaining  upon  me,  so 
potent  are  habit  and  usage.  Murder  is 
domesticated — an  institution.  If  one  is 
put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
work. 

To  bring  about  this  state  of  moral 
paralysis  and  so  level  down  all  public 
opinion  within  the  country  is  the  first 
object  of  the  Irish  maagement;  the 
second  is  to  put  Britain  up  against  dif- 


Don't  risk  your  material  in  a 
poor  dye.  Kach  package  of 
"Diamond  Dyeti'  contains  direc- 
tions so  simple  that  any 
woman  can  diamond-dye  a  ntw, 
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lulties  which,  added  to  her  other  dif- 
culties,  will  betray  her  into  a  kind  of 
"undering  to  which  temperamental  anti- 

.thies     render     her     peculiarly     liable; 

le  third  is  to  throw  into  contrast  ap- 

rent  unanimity  and  efficiency  in  Ire- 
;nd  and  British  incompetency,  ranging 
from  reckless  aggression  under  the  De- 
fence of  the  Realm  Act  to  bewildered 
and  impotent  inaction.  This  showing 
is  especially  useful  as  the  basis  of  ap- 
peal to  America.  For  without  financial 
help  from  America  and  an  American 
sympathy  that  will  constantly  embar- 
rass Britain,  the  enterprise  of  an  Irish 
republic  is  a  mere  chimera. 

If  the  Irish  rebellion  had  been  a  mere 
popular  outburst,  it  would  have  progressed 
to  a  culminating  point  and  then  collapsed. 
But  it  has  been  a  shrewdly  managed  en- 
terprise on  "business  lines,"  and  from 
the  moment  it  was  launched  until  now 
it  has  shown  a  sustained  advance.  There 
has  been  within  it  little  of  the  emotional 
energy  which  exhausts  itself  in  the  act  of 
expression. 

The  movement  in  its  organized  mili- 
tant form  began  with  the  rebellion  of 
Easter,  1916.  There  were  at  that  time 
no  outstanding  causes  to  produce  an 
emotional  reaction  among  the  people. 
Ireland  was  relatively  prosperous.  The 
land  laws  of  19C3  had  removed  the  hard- 
ships of  the  tenant;  under  it  the  division 
of  large  bodies  of  land  in  severalty  had 
been  carried  out  with  extraordinary  ef- 
ficiency. The  owners  of  the  land  enjoy- 
ed a  high  degree  of  prosperity  during  the 
war.  Ireland  had  been  indulged  in  her 
unwillingness  to  take  her  full  share  in 
the  great  struggle  for  justice  and  liberty. 
The  conflagration  did  not  start  by  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Ireland  was  set  on 
fire  by  persons  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  inflammable  material  of  which  it  was 
composed  and  who  knew  precisely  when 
and  where  to  apply  the  match. 

The  rebellion  was  never  expected  to 
succeed  as  a  rebellion.  It  accomplished 
precisely  what  was  expected  of  it  by 
its  organizers.  Downing  Street  at  ite 
best  was  always  unable  to  meet  trouble 
in  Ireland  with  wisdom  and  tact, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1916  was  deeply 
engaged  in  an  agonizing  preoccupation 
in  other  directions.  The  usual  absent- 
mindedness  was  aggravated  into  mental 
confusion.  There  was  no  careful  study 
and  cool  planning  to  match  against  the 
study  and  planning  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Irish  movement.  England's  reply  alter- 
nated between  shooting  at  random  and 
falling  back  into  an  attitude  of  bewildered 
leniency.  The  policy  was  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  neither  the  strong 
hand  nor  the  generous  heart;  it  was  no 
policy  at  all, 

Ireland  has  lived  under  Church  discip- 
line and  understands  mastery.  But  she 
cannot  abide  bungling  and  weakness 
accompanied  by  airs  of  superiority.  She 
would  take,  perhaps  even  thrive  under, 
such  a  government  as,  for  example,  Ger- 
many would  have  given  her  before  1914  if 
^he  had  been  a  German  instead  of  a  British 
dependency.  But  she  cannot  stand  John 
Bull's  ways.  And,  indeed,  was  the 
ground  of  "incompatibility  of  temper" 
ever  stronger  in   any   case  for   divorce? 

You  can  at  any  time  get  a  fight  out  of 

Ireland    against    England.     No    immedi- 

te    provocation    is    needed.     The    griev- 

ces   ten   centuries   old   are  as  fresh   as 

terday,  when   the  gaudmm  certaminis 

!of  the  Irish   race  is  evoked.     But,  as  I 

have  insisted,  this  particular  fight  is  differ- 

ient.     Emotional     up-blazing     and     mob- 

ocracy    generally    are    secondary,    a    by- 

•pr—i'ict    very   useful    perhaps   to   furnish 

momentum;    but    the    leadership 

I  ;    !t  apart  from  all  that  kind  of  thing; 

like  a  general  in  modern  war  in  his  G.H.Q., 

far  removed  from  contact  with  exciting 

(tausos  by  which  his  judgment  might  be 

put   out  of  balance.     Ju.st  as  the  general 

!ii  '  "s  his  map,  so  does  the  Irish  leader- 

tudy  conditions. 

1  he  men  behind  this  movement  have 

none  of  the  subjective  weakness  peculiar 

'o  liviriers  who  work  in  the  open.     One  of 

'!'     iiest    informed    men    in    Ireland — a 

'  !  I    list    M. P.     told    me    that    he    had 

ubstantial   evidence   that   the   managing 

lioard   had    headquarters   in    Manchester, 

:ind  that  its  membership  included  one  or 

more  Americans.     And   I   often   heard  it 

■fated  that  the  most  efficient  of  the  as- 

;issins     were     gun-men     imported     from 

'  he  United  States. 

The  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement 


counted  on  the  ill  feeling  that  England 
had  failed  to  assuage,  and  they  were  right, 
right  also  in  their  belief  that  England 
would    meet    violence    with    blunders. 

Britain  was  in  a  bad  position  to  take 
care  of  herself  in  Ireland  by  reason  of 
the  world-wide  acceptance  of  the  aca- 
demic principle  of  self-determination. 
British  helplessness  enabled  the  Irish 
leaders  to  keep  in  the  background  the 
question  of  Irish  fitness  for  full  self- 
government.  A  people  without  some 
'deep  disability  on  this  side  would  long 
ago     have     gained     their     independence. 

Dealing  with  the  apparent  growing 
sympathy  with  the  movement  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Grasty  has  this  to  say: 

"The  sweeping  Sinn  Fein  victories  in 
the  elections  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  less 
significance  than  the  figures  indicated. 
In  Ireland  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess. The  instinct  to  follow  the  crowd 
is  strong.  The  only  thing  worth  tying 
to  is  Sinn  Fein.  The  Parliamentary 
Nationalist  Party  is  broken  and  dispersed. 
The  British  government  is  weak  and  vacil- 
lating. Sinn  Fein  is  immensely  strong  in 
numbers,  and  the  secret  management  to 
which  have  been  given  the  reins  of  power 
is  bold  and  skillful  in  action.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Sinn  Fein  has  been  eating  into  Ulster." 

Mr.  Grasty  does  not  see  the  Church  as 
one  of  the  directing  forces  of  the  move- 
ment. 

"In  a  general  way,  I  think  that  the 
Church's  policy  has  been  one  of  watchful 
waiting.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  even  Car- 
dinal Logue  knew  precisely  where  the 
Church  stood  at  any  given  time.  Many 
priests,  especially  the  young  ones,  were 
drawn  into  the  Sinn  Fein  movement. 
Some  of  them,  like  Father  Mike  O'Flan- 
agan,  put  their  political  cause  above 
the  Church,  and  would  defy  the  Pope  if 
necessary.  Others,  like  Dr.  Kelly,  the 
grfeat  Bishop  of  Ross,  whose  diocese  is 
the  extreme  southern  tip  of  Ireland, 
were  openly  and  sincerely  against  the 
extremists.  The  main  body  of  the  hie- 
rarchy and  priesthood  was  striving  with 
all  its  mind  and  heart  to  keep  the  Church 
off  the  rocks  while  the  tempest  raged, 
The  priests,  being  near  to  the  people, 
were  influenced  by  their  environment, 
but  by  and  large  the  Church  has  tried  to 
keep  in  a  position  to  smile  on  the  winner." 

Mr.  Grasty  points  out  the  Irishman's 
love  of  land  as  another  determining  factor. 
They  will  not  want  to  jeopardize  the 
precious  possession. 

"No  man,"  he  says,  "dares  in  the  pres- 
ent state  to  give  expression  to  fears  of 
this  sort;  but  at  the  first  sign  of  a  relaxed 
grip,  the  land-owners,  all  the  way  from 
the  ten-acre  man  to  the  big  grazier,  will 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  keenest  self- 
interest    ever    felt    by    human    beings." 

The  conclusion  that  Mr.  Grasty  reaches 
are  that  the  full  demands  of  Sinn  Fein  are 
not  to  be  obtained.  They  have  been[foil- 
ed  in  the  last  great  play. 

"The  movement,"  he  says,  "went  for- 
ward without  a  single  setback  until  the 
month  of  June  of  this  year.  First,  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Chicago,  and 
then  the  Democratic  Convention  in  San 
Francisco,  refused  to  indorse  Irish  inde- 
pendence.    De  Valera  failed  in  his  task. 

"With  American  sympathy  and  help,  the 
achievement  of  a  republic  in  Ireland 
was  a  possibility.  Without  them,  the 
extreme  of  the  Irish  demand  can  never 
be  attained. 

"Britain  will  not  wage  an  offensive 
war  on  Ireland;  but  she  will  muddle 
through.  Lloyd  George  could  never  ob- 
tain the  mandate  of  English  opinion  for 
war  in  Ireland;  and  if  he  could,  it  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  accept  it.  But  he  will 
negotiate  until  doomsday  in  the  after- 
noon. Without  the  most  active  encour- 
agement from  America,  the  Irish  move- 
ment cannot  hold.  Already  the  cracks 
are  there,  concealed  by  the  low  visibil- 
ity. They  will  become  crevices.  Con- 
flicting interests  will  re.solve  into  their 
elements.  Self-interest  will  be  persua- 
sive. The  command  of  the  central  au- 
thority will  weaken.  Sinn  Fein  will  lose 
its  all-embracing  charm.  But  before  these 
things  actually  happen,  the  men  who  have 
planned  and  executed  the  Irish  campaign 
will  fix  their  limit,  and  there  will  be  a 
Dominion  of  Ireland — or  an  agreed  scheme 
for  one." 
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Criminals  are  Highly  Intelligent 

Average  Law-breaker  is  Not  a  Man  of  Intellectual  Inferiority. 

By  PROFESSOR   CARL   MURCHISON 

CONTRARY  to  the  prevalent  idea  a 
comparison  of  the  intellectual  ability 
and  intelligence  of  the  criminal  and  these 
same  qualities  in  the  average  citizen  is  by 
no  means  disadvantageous  to  the  former. 
The  truth,  declares  the  eminent  educator 
and  psychologist,  Professor  Murchison, 
in  School  and  Society,  is  otherwise. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts,  he  declares, 
as  reported  in  School  and  Society,  one 
might  even  be  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  same  characteristics  making  for  world- 
ly success  in  business  or  professional  life 
also  make  for  success  in  crime. 

It  is  not  lack  of  intelligence  that  makes 
one  a  criminal;  neither  is  it  a  possession  of 
intelligence  that  causes  one  to  become  a 
college  student.  The  most  intelligent 
college  man  I  have  ever  tested  is  now  in  the 
Illinois  state  prison  serving  a  sentence  for 
forgery.  Here  at  Miami  and  at  Ohio 
State  University  students  have  been  regis- 
tered during  the  past  year  having  an  intel- 
ligence far  below  the  average  of  the  five 
thousand  criminals  I  have  examined. 
Too  often  there  has  been  pictured  for  our 
information  the  poor  degraded  felon, 
sullenly  crouching  in  his  iron  cage  grinding 
his  ill-formed  teeth  with  his  deformed  jaws, 
glaring  out  from  his  close-set  eyes,  while 
his  poor  brain  attempts  in  vain  to  perform 
its  function  within  the  close  confines  of 
the  low  receding  forehead. 

On  the  basis  of  the  so-called  alpha  in- 
telligence test — a  scale  offering  a  range  of  0 
to  212 — the   median   intelligence   of   the 


white  members  of  the  recent  American 
army;  including  officers,  was  62.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  scale,  the  3,328  white 
criminals  Professor  Murchison  has  tested 
also  have  a  median  intelligence  grade  of 
62.     In  other  words: 

"If  the  American  army  was  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  otherwise,  the  inmates  of  our 
penitentiaries  are  equally  representative 
quantitatively  of  that  same  intelligence." 

The  explanation  is  simple  enough  if  we 
look  at  the  individual  rather  than  at  the 
masses  of  men.  If  a  man  of  excellent 
ability  is  working  as  a  day  laborer,  it 
matters  not  if  he  is  earning  his  living  and 
supporting  his  family,  he  will  be  restless, 
unhappy  and  an  easy  prey  for  the  agents  of 
disturbance.  The  happy  and  contented 
man  is  he  whose  behavior  is  calling  into 
play  all  the  possibilities  of  his  intelligence. 
A  brilliant  college  man  encountered  by 
Professor  Murchison  had  the  wonderful 
physiological  rating  of  205  but  was  earning 
his  living  as  a  common  salesman.  If  that 
young  man  had  been  talked  to  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  his  intelligence  and  had 
been  advised  to  enter  one  of  the  learned 
professions  he  would  not  have  embarked 
upon  a  career  of  crime.  The  intellectually 
superior  criminal  may  be  defined  as  the 
type  that  is  deprived  through  adverse 
circumstance  of  all  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  unusual  gijfts  in  a  legitimate 
manner.  Until  the  difliculty  indicated 
here  is  obviated,  there  will  always  be  reason 
to  note  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
criminals  as  a  class,  whatever  individual 
exceptions  we  may  observe. 


The  Aftermath  of  War  in  China 

J  Great  Empire  Awakening  Slowly  —  New  Developments  Are 
Coming  the  Faster  For  the  War. 

By  EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES. 


WRITING  m  Leslie's  Weekly  in"War's 
Aftermath  in  the  Orient"  Edgar 
Allen  Forbes  deals  with  the  changes  that 
are  breaking  in  upon  the  age-long  com- 
placency of  the  Chinese — changes  that 
come  slowly,  grafting  themselves  on  older 
ideas  and  habits  but  that  none  the  less  are 
coming. 

"The  first  time  I  landed  in  Canton,  that 
metropolis  of  hoary  and  ill-savory  con- 
ditions, I  had  been  compelled  to  accept  a 
guard  of  soldiers  to  accompany  the  sedan- 
chair  that  floated  me  through  the  maze  of 
its  narrow  streets.  On  a  second  visit  to 
Canton,  the  Bund  was  lined  with  a  proces- 
sion of  groaning  and  squealing  wheel- 
barrows, each  loaded  with  muskets  and 
ammunition,  and  the  room  in  which  I 
slept  that  night  was  barricaded  with  sand- 
bags. On  this  third  visit,  therefore,  I 
almost  wept  with  joy  when  I  unfurled  a 
Hongkong  paper  and  read  that  the  Can- 
tonese troops  under  General  So-and-So 
had  been  in  action  the  previous  day  with 
the  troops  of  some  other  general  and  there 
had  been  casualties.  It  was  evidently  the 
same  old  Canton,  still  fighting  whether 
under  the  dragon  of  empire,  or  the  sun- 
flower of  revolution,  or  the  five-striped 
bunting  of  a  republic. 

But  Canton  had  a  surprise  for  which  I 
was  ill-prepared.  On  the  first  day  a  young 
Chinese  physician  of  American  education 
called  at  the  hotel  to  extend  a  friendly 
courtesy.  We  walked  across  the  old 
French  bridge  that  leads  from  the  Shameen 
into  the  real  Canton  and  presently  emerged 
on  the  familiar  Bund.  Here,  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  gaudy  Chinese  restaurants  and 
gambling  houses,  shot  upward  a  real  sky- 
scraper, now  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
mark of  Canton.  Half  of  it  is  the  new 
"Hotel  Asia"  and  the  other  half  a  modern 
department  store.  A  few  steps  farther  and 
we  came  to  that  marvel  of  marvels  in 
Canton — a  garage!  Ju  st  what  chance  there 
is  in  Canton  for  a  garage  to  make  a  living 
is  difficult  for  an  old-timer  in  China  to 
imagine,  for  it  has  always  been  out  of  the 
question   for   even    a    'rikisha   to   travel 


in  that  city  except  along  the  river- 
front. 

But  the  garage  was  real,  and  presently 
we  were  honking  along  the  crowded  Bund 
in  a  real  7-passenger  machine.  At  a 
certain  point  we  swerved  inward  toward 
the  heart  of  the  great  city,  along  a  wide, 
well-constructed  boulevard  such  as  no 
living  man  ever  expected  to  see  in  that 
metropolis.  For  over  an  hour  we  spun 
around  the  city,  creating  as  little  excite- 
ment as  in  Tokyo.  The  miracle  was  easily 
explained.  Canton  had  an  ancient  and 
honorable  wall  that  it  no  longer  needed, 
a  wall  that  was  of  great  thickness  as  well 
as  of  height.  By  demolishing  this  vener- 
able landmark  the  city  would  doubtless 
bring  regret  to  the  tourist  but  would  be 
able  to  provide  a  passage-way  that  would 
permit  the  joyful  motor-car  and  eventually 
the  electric  railway  to  speed  merrily  through 
the  almost  solid  mass  of  frail  houses. 
And  it  was  done.  The  idea  proved  con- 
tagious and  whole  blocks  of  houses  were 
pulled  down  to  make  connection  strets. 

The  street  railway  is  not  yet  in  operation 
but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
silk-merchant  of  Canton  will  be  com- 
muting by  electric  tram  with  the  same 
complacency  that  has  always  character- 
ized his  comings  and  goings. 

The  tearing  down  of  the  Canton  wall 
was  something  more  than  the  mere  de- 
molition of  a  piece  of  well-built  masonry. 
With  the  wall  went  the  prejudices  (or  the 
sentiment,  if  you  prefer)  of  an  ancient 
people;  furthermore  this  wall  was  the  back- 
end  of  thousands  of  homes  where  familes 
had  lived  and  died  for  generations.  It 
was  no  small  task  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties of  which  the  wall  was  emblematic,  but 
when  the  Chinese  finally  made  up  their 
mind  that  the  wall  had  to  go  they  made 
a  very  thorough  job  of  it. 

This  miracle  of  South  China  is  associ- 
ated in  my  mind  with  a  certain  landscape 
in  northern  China.  Near  Chinglungchiao, 
on  the  Peking-Kalgan  section  of  the  Chin- 
ese Government  Railways,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  section  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  to  be  demolished  in  order  to  let 
the  locomotive  pass  through.    At  a  point 
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"Look  at  this  check  for  $26.50 — payable  to   me. 

"I  made  this  money  easily  and  pleasantly — in 
the  spare  time  left  over  from  my  housework  and 
the  care  of  Bobby  and  Anne,  my  children.  In 
fact,  they  helped  me  to  make  it.  I  make  as 
much,   and  often   more,   every  month. 

"Before  I  found  this  new,  easy  way  of  making 
money  right  at  home,  in  privacy,  freedom  and 
comfort,  my  husband's  salary,  while  sufficient  to 
meet  our  absolutely  necessary  expenses,  was 
really  not  enough  to  give  us  any  of  the  little  extra 
pleasures  that  mean  so  much  to  a  family.  Every- 
thing we  eat  or  wear  has  gone  up  so  high,  and 
salaries  haven't  kept  pace! 

"But  now  we  have  more  than  the  necessaries — 
we  have  beaten  the  terrible  old  H.  C.  of  L.  and 
we  have  our  little  luxuries  and  amusements,  too. 


"How  do  I  do  it?  Simply  by  knitting  socks. 
No,  not  by  the  slow  old  process  of  hand-knitting, 
which  took  almost  a  day  for  one  sock,  but  by 
using  The  Auto  Knitter,  a  marvelous,  but  very 
simple,  easily-operated  machine.  It  turns  out 
fine,  seamless  wool  socks  with  almost  magical 
speed.  Now  that  I  have  gained  practice  with  The 
Auto  Knitter  I  often  make  a  sock  in  10  minutes! 

"And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  I  have  a  guar- 
anteed, constant  market  for  every  pair  of  socks 
I  make,  at  a  guaranteed  price.  The  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  Company  of  Canada  has  contracted  to 
take  every  sock  I  can  make.  I  simply  send  them 
the  finished  socks,  and  back  comes  my  check  by 
return  mail,  together  with  a  new  supply  of  yarn 
to  replace  that  used  in  the  socks  sent  them. 


"Free    Yarn   Sent    Me    with    the   Machine 
and  They  Pay  Me  for  the  Socks" 

"The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  is  an  old,  firmly  established  Cana- 
dian Corporation,  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  seamless 
socks.  They  have  always  preferred  home  manufacture  to  factory  produc- 
tion. They  believe  in  tiie  independent  employee,  and  know  from  experience 
that  the  best  work  is  that  done  by  well-paid,  contented  people,  working  in 
happy  homes. 

"The  company's  world-wide  business  connections  give  them  an  enormous 
market  for  socks — everybody — everywhere — needs  them — and  the  company 
constantly  need  more  workers  to  make  socks  in  their  own  homes.  They 
need  you. 

"When  you  decide  to  become  an  Auto  Knitter  worker,  as  I  did.  The 
Auto  Knitter  Company  will  make  a  contract  to  pay  you  a  fixed,  guaranteed 
wage,  on  a  piece  work  basis.  In  this  contract  you  take  no  risk.  You  can 
work  for  them  as  much  as  you  want,  or  as  little  as  you  want — spare  time 
or  full  time.  And  for  every  shipment  of  socks  you  send  them  you  will  get 
your  pay  check  promptly. 

"WitJi  the  machine  they  send  a  supply  of  wool  yarn  FREE.  They  also 
supply  FREE  the  yarn  needed  to  replace  that  which  you  use  in  making 
the  socks  you  send  to  the  company. 

"The  yarn  supplied  is  the  well-known  Standard  Quality  Brand,  made 
especially  for  the  Auto  Knitter.  It  is  the  softest,  the  warmest,  the 
strongest,  and  uniformity  in  'luality,  weight  and  shade  are  always  obtainable. 

"You    are,    of 

,'  -'  course,  at  liberty 

,  '  to  dispose  of  the 

output    of     your  j: 

Auto   Knitter  as 
.      you   see  fit :  you  / 

can  also  use  the 
Auto  Knitter  to 
make,  at  a  re- 
markably I  o  w 
cost,  a  I  I  the 
hosiery  your 
__,    '  family    needs   — wool   or  cotton. 

"But  remember  this:  There  are 
^       straight  out-and-out  Employment 
for  your  services  alone." 


absolutely 
Offer  at  a 


no  strings   lied   to  the  Wage   Agreement ;   it   is  h 
Fixed   Wage  on  a   piece-work  basis — a  good  pay 


THE  AUTO  KNITTER 


Better 
Than  a 
Hundred 
Hands 


A  turn  of  the  handle  and  60  or  more 
smooth,  even,  perfect  stitches  are  knitted. 
Many  of  our  workers  report  that  with  The 
Auto  Knttter,  a  completed  sock  can  be  made 
In  10  minutes  or  lees.  When  The  Auto 
Knitter  goes  Into  action.  It  Is  Just  like  hav- 
ing many  families  of  skilled  knitters  work- 
Ing  for  you.  It  makes  the  sock — top— leg — 
heel — and  toe  without  removal  from  the  ma- 
chine. It  weighs  about  20  lbs.,  and  can  be 
clamped  to  any  ordinary  table  or  stand. 
Easily  leanied.  Kxperlence  in  knitting  and 
familiarity  with  machines  are  unnecessary. 
Complete  instructions  about  how  to  use  the 
Auto  Knttter  are  sent  to  every  worker.  The 
Auto  Knitter  -is  to  hand-knitting  what  the 
sewing    machine    Ls    to    hand*sewlng. 


Read  What  Satisfied  Workers  Say 

The  Auto  Knitter  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  make  money  during  your  spare  time.  It 
also  gives  you  the  chance  to  devote  your  entire  time  to  the  busineBS,  and  thus  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  bosses,  rules,  time-clocks,  working  hours,  etc.  The  Wage  Contract  is  in  no 
sense  a  disguised  "canvassing  scheme,"  "agency,"  or  "open  a  store"  proposition.  Here  is  the 
proof — read  the  evidence  from  some  of  our  workers: 


Find  Out  How  You  Can 
MakeMoneyMth 
The  Auto  Knitter 


Write  Today  for  Our  Liberal  Wage  Offer 


1 


MAKES   AS    HIGH    AS   $2.00   AN    HOUR 

I  think  I  am  able  to  give  you  one  of  the  best 
testimonials  on  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  I 
timed  myself  and  made  a  pair  of  socks  with  two- 
and-one  ribtwd  leg  and  foot  In  21  minutes.  I 
must  say  that  I  made  and  sold  135  pairs  of  socks 
In  one  month  and  a  half  and  worked  at  my  own 
job  besides.  I  have  made  att  high  as  $2.00  In  an 
hour  and  from  $7.50  to  $12.00  in  hIx  liours.  of 
course  not  every  day,  but  I  am  now  making  $2.50 
to    $3.60   in   6   hours   dalb". 

Vfw  WaUrford.   N.S. 
EASY  TO   LEARN 

I  have  used  your  knitting  maclitiie  for  eight 
months  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  out  of  It.  It  is  perfect  In  action  and 
eaay  to  learn.  The  company  ha.s  curried  out  all 
agreements  with  me.  for  which  1  am  very  grateful. 
Liiiiisay.    Ont. 

ANYBODY    CAN    MAKE    GOOD    MONEY 

Just  a  few  lines  to   tell  you   of  my  experience   In 
^udtng    one    of    your    knitting    maclilnes.       It    Is    the 
best   machine   on   the    market    to-day. 
It  will  turn  out  work  no  other  ma- 
chine can    do.      I    am   manufacturing 
stofks    fur    retail    stores.      The    Auto 
Knitter       Hosiery       Company 
does  everything  the  literature 
Hays   it   will.      I   would   advise 
anyone   in   buying  a  inarhino. 


for    with    a    little    perseverance    anyone    can    make 
good  money  for  the  work, 

I^iidon,  Ont. 
THE  MACHINE  18  WONDERFUL 
I  find  the  Auto  Knitter  very  simple  to  run.  I 
have  progressed  very  well  ami  am  pleased  with  the 
dealings  of  the  company.  They  have  been  honest 
and  prompt  In  iholr  dealings  with  me.  I  think 
the  machine  Is  wonderful-  It  ko^-ps  miming  good, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  it.  1  aLw 
think  the   pav    Is    very    rt-asonable. 

Gait.  Ont. 
MAKES  2  DOZEN  PAIRS  IN  8  HOURS 
I  must  say  that  your  Auto  Knitter  Is  all  Miat 
you  claim  It  to  be  and  It  does  the  very  bMt  of 
work.  The  way  you  have  done  business  with  m» 
is  very  satisfactory  and  I  am  thinking  of  getting 
another  machine.  Your  machine  1h  simple  and 
easy  to  leant  and  your  guarantee  to  take  all  the 
work  and  the  prompt  ne,^s  In  payments  and  rr- 
uewala  ia  ver)'  aatlsractory.  1  can  make  from  tO 
to   24   pairs   of  socks  in    S   hnur^. 

Windsor,    Ont. 

PAID    FOR    ITSELF    IN    6    WEEKS 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  itUa.'.cd  I  am  with  the 
Auto  Knitter.  It  la  all  thai  Sa  claimed  for  U. 
very  simple  to  learn  and  operate,  intereattng,  and 
decidedly  a  splendid  invMtment,  It  has  paid  for 
Itself    inside   of   six    weekit. 

Moore   Park.    Ont. 


No  matter  where  you  live,  we  want  you  to  know 
all  about  the  Auto  Knitter.  We  want  to  tell  you 
of  the  pleasant  and  profitable  place  ready  for  you 
in  our  organization,  and  the  future  you  can  make 
for  yourself  with  The  Auto   Knitter. 

We  want  you  to  compare  your  work,  and  the 
money  that  is  in  it,  with  what  people  are  paid  for 
long,  hard,  grinding  toil  in  office,  store,  mill  and 
J  Hctory.  We  want  you  to  know  the  substantial 
amounts  that  even  a  small  part  of  your  spare  time 
will  earn  for  you.     Then  we  want  you   to  read  the 


glowing  statements  of  our  perfectly  satisfied  work- 
ers, and  learn  how,  if  you  desire,  you  can  have 
your  own  home  factory  and  sell  your  output  both 
wholesale  and  retail. 

Remember  that  experience  is  unnecessary,  that 
you  need  not  know  how  to  knit.  You  do  not  even 
have  to  know  how  to  sew.  The  Auto  Knitter  does 
the  work.  Action  is  the  word.  Write  your  name 
and  address  now,  this  minute,  on  the  coupon  and 
get  this  coupon  in  the  mail  at  once.  Enclose  3  one 
cent  stamps   to  cover  cost  of  mailing,   etc. 


Send  Coupon  mw 


The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada)  Company,  Ltd., 

Dept.  771  OK,  1870  Davenport  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Send  me  full  particulars  about  Making  .Money  at  Home  with 
the  Auto  Knitter.     I  enclose  8  one  cent  stampn  to  cover  cost 
of  mailinft,  etc.     It  is  understood  that  this  docs  not  obligate 
me  in  mv  wm 


THE  AUTO  KNITTER  HOSIERY  (CANADA)  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Dept.  7710K  -  -  1870  Davenport  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Name   . 
Address 


I      City 


I'lovince 
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Ask  at  uour  Druggists  for 


.     (    f^  EARS 

IP'         "^ 


Keeps   Milk    Clean 
and    Sweet 

A  tight-fitting  cover  that  will  fit  any 
milk  bottle.  Gives  absolute  protection 
from  dust,  flies,  germs  and  odors.  Keeps 
milk  sweet  by  keeping  out  air.  Recom- 
mended by  several  medical  men. 

Daisy  Milk  Cover 

Is  an  aluminum  disc  with  a  vacuum 
rubber  washer  that  fits  snugly  on  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  Does  not  touch  the 
milk.  A  movable  cap  permits  pouring 
of  miJk  without  removing  cover.  Easily 
cleaned ;  no  place  for  dirt  to  collect. 
Send   25c  for  one,   or   $1.00  for  five,   to 

Daisy  Stamping  Co. 


302  St.  John's  Road 


Toronto,  Ont. 


No  matter  where  you  live  we  guarar.lee  you  can 

LEARN  TO  DANCE 

the    lalest    steps    In    tlie    Fox    Trot.    One    Step    aad 

Waltz   In   a  fe^  days   at   liorae.by   the   LLOTONA 

SYSTEM.      No   mu-slf   required.      Approved    of   by 

the    Q-hln-U    DulTerin.    Ka    Dee    Que    Clubs,    etc. 

Free    information    and    remarltabte    low    offer. 

Dept.    M. 

LLOVONA     INSTITUTE     OF     DANCING, 

Queen     and     Victoria    Str'-ets,     Tornnto 


where  one  instinctively  pauses  to  enjoy 
an  impressive  view  of  the  historic  barrier 
which  winds  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountain  lilte  a  huge  dragon,  the  eye  drops 
back  to  the  foreground  and  to  the  familiar 
switch-signal  that  indicates  a  side  track. 
There  it  .stands  in  the  very  gap  made  in  the 
Great  Wall,  this  prosaic  emblem  of  modern 
I)rogress.  This  switch-signal  and  a  huge 
billboard  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  to 
remind  the  visitor  of  the  merits  of  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  cigarettes  are  my  most  vivid 
memories  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
Off  and  on  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
the  phrase  "Awakening  of  China"  has  iieen 
reiterated  in  such  an  enthusiastic  way  that 
we  have  grown  somewhat  impatient  at  the 
slowness  of  the  process.  We  have  been 
led  to  expect  China  to  suddenly  throw  off 
its  ancient  bed-clothes  and  spring  to  its 
feet  eager  and  alert.  Instead,  the  actual 
China  of  our  day  bears  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  the  China  of  Marco  Polo — 
at  least  in  many  of  its  most  conspicuous 
aspects.  Its  peoples  seem  remarkably 
tolerant  of  the  old  order  of  things;  they 
have  no  more  intense  longing  for  soap  and 
water  and  sewers  and  street-sweepers 
than  they  had  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Manchu  rule.  With  all  of  their  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  business  honor 
and    integrity— and    no    other    Oriental 


nation  can  even  be  compared  with  them 
in  this  respect — you  continue  to  find  that 
the  time-honored  "squeeze"  is  supposed 
to  universally  pervade  all  circles  of  govern- 
ment and  that  it  enters  quite  largely  into 
commercial  transactions.  Furthermore, 
factional  fighting,  which  even  approaches 
the  magnitutie  of  civil  warfare  at  times, 
seems  to  be  the  normal  status  of  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

It  is  well  not  to  be  misled  by  these 
superficial  phenomena,  however  regret- 
table they  may  be.  China  is  awakening, 
but  is  not  awake.  Moreover,  it  is  appar- 
ently not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  con- 
.sciousness  that  it  is  taking  its  own  time  to 
wake  up,  for  its  people  appear  not  to  fear 
that  the  awakening  may  come  too  late. 
With  the  disturbing  alarm-clock  of  the 
western  world  ringing  in  its  ears,  the  giant 
nation  has  merely  turned  over  on  its  side, 
given  a  few  delicious  yawns,  and  sunk 
back  into  a  half-dreamy  state.  But  he 
makes  a  tremendous  mistake  who  pessi- 
mistically imagines  that  this  apathetic 
condition  will  continue  indefinitely.  Should 
a  great  national  necessity  suddenly  arise, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  China  would 
not  only  awaken  but  unite  its  discordant 
factions  with  a  rapidity  that  would  be  as 
startling  as  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
threw  off  the  Manchu  yoke. 


Germany's  New   Industrial  Trust 

Description  of  Germany's  Recent  Scheme  of  Industrial 

Organization 

By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG 


/\  N  ENTIRELY  novel  economic  sys- 
-'*■  tem,  which  is  essentially  anti-Social- 
istic, is  at  the  present  time  in  course  of 
formation  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is  a 
system  of  giant  Trusts  or  Syndicates, 
each  based  on  the  anti-Socialistic  principles 
of  private  ownership  and  unlimited  profits, 
and  all  together  aiming  more  at  industrial 
efficiency  as  the  whole  national  interest 
than  at  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Long's 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  give  an  outline 
of  the  scheme. 

This  system  is  the  "Plan  Industry" 
(Planwirtschaft).  The  Trust  or  Syndicate 
is  not  its  only  feature,  but  it  is  the  domin- 
ant feature;  and  the  union  of  all  the  Trusts 
into  a.  single  Trust  is  an  ultimate  aim. 
The  aim  was  most  comprehensively  put 
by  one  of  the  original  planners.  Dr.  Wal- 
ther  Rathenau,  head  of  the  Allgemeine 
Elektricitats-Gesellschaft,  who  counselled 
handling  the  national  industry  "in  the 
way  in  which  it  would  be  handled  if  a 
single  milliardaire  or  bank  purchased  all 
the  producing  concerns  of  Germany,  and 
set  himself  to  combine  them  in  a  single 
concern. "_  Unnoticed  by  the  outside 
world,  this  process  of  Trust-creation  has 
already  gone  pretty  far ;  the  three  greatest 
branches  of  raw  material  production,  coal, 
potash  and  iron,  have  for  some  time  past 
been  working  as  All-German  Trusts;  Coal- 
Tar  has  followed;  an  All-German  paper 
Trust  is  already  fully  planned;  and  All 
German  Trusts  for  textiles,  chemicals, 
potteries,  wood,  and  about  fifteen  other 
indu.stries,  have  been  considered,  and  duly 
allotted  their  places  in  the  All-German 
Truft  scheme.  But  these  Trusts,  big  as 
they  are,  do  not  exhaust  the  plan.  The 
"Plan-Industry,"  which  by  adopting  the 
Trust  form  proclaims  in  the  interest  of 
productive  efficiency  for  all  the  unshrink 
ing  methods  of  uncontrolled  Capitalism,  is 
to  be  mitigated  by  a  separate,  parallel 
Socijl-organization,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  ensure  a  fair  equilibrium  between 
economic  exigencies  and  social  needs. 
Each  of  these  two  branches  of  the  "Plan- 
Industry"  is  highly  complicated  and 
differentiated.  The  typical  All-German 
Trust  is  not  to  be  a  simple  combine  of  a 
whole  branch  of  industry  producing  uni- 
form goods.  It  is  to  ramify  down  into 
smaller  Trusts  embracing  more  specialized, 
smaller  branches;  and  further  to  have 
appended  to  it  an  organization  for  con- 
trolling the  whole  foreign  trade  in  its 
branch  and  sub-branches.  The  parallel 
chain  of  social  organizations  is  also  to 
consist  of  numerous  ramifications;  all, 
first,  on  territorial  lines;  secondly,  on  the 
lines  of  division  between  employers  and 
employed.  Finally,  the  two  chains  of 
organizations — the  Trust  organizations 
and  the  Social  organizations — are  to  meet 


in,  and  be  together  controlled  by,  a  supreme 
representative  body.  This  body,  the 
Federal  Economic  Council,  last  month 
held  its  first  sessions;  and  it  already  bids 
fair  to  eclipse  the  Reichstag  in  all  matters 
that  concern  Finance,  Industry,  and  Trade. 
In  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  only 
advisory  powers,  the  Council  is  a  Parlia- 
ment. Its  members  have  the  immunity 
privileges  of  Reichstag  members,  and  cannot 
be  punished  for  their  utterances;  it  sits 
in  public;  and  it  has  certain  rights  as 
against  the  political  Government.  The 
political  Government  (members  of  which 
have    a    right    to    address    the    Council) 


must  not  submit  to  the  Reichstag  any  Bill 
affecting  indu-strial,  commercial,  financial 
and  social  matters  in  the  Council's  com- 
petence until  the  Bill  has  first  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Council;  the  Council  has  the 
right  to  draft  its  own  Bills  concerning 
these  matters,  and  to  require  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Reichstag;  and  it  appoints  a 
committee  of  its  own,  which  is  a  sort  of 
Cabinet  which  the  political  ministers  must 
advise  with  before  issuing  ordinances 
affecting  the  execution  of  laws  already  in 
force.  That  out  of  these  rights  a  well- 
constituted  and  capably-led  Council  may 
extract  greater  than  merely  advisory 
powers  is  foreseen  by  critics  of  the  scheme. 
In  a  Germany  without  army,  fleet,  foreign 
policy,  colonies  and  race  questions,  business 
matters  will  easily  dominate  all  others; 
and  it  is  the  Council  which  has  first  say 
in  these  matters.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Reichstag  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  overruling  it  by  forcing 
through  Bills  which  the  Council  has  con- 
demned or  condemning  Bills  which  it  has 
submitted.  The  argument  will  always  be 
valid  that  the  Council  has  given  an  expert 
opinion  on  matters  which  it  was  specially 
elected  to  decide;  and  that  the  ReichMag 
is  a  club  of  meddlesome  ignoramuses, 
elected  because  they  are  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  because  they  want  the  Mon- 
archy back,  or  do  not  want  it — questions 
expertness  in  which  is  no  qualification  for 
deciding  whether  the  Iron  Trust  has  put 
prices  too  high,  or  whether  the  Stock 
Exchange  should  be  allowed  to  restore 
dealing  for  future  settlement.  "The  merits 
of  the  differentiation  of  functions,  in  short, 
are  plain;  but  the  risk  of  a  rival  Parlia- 
ment, of  a  State  within  the  State,  is  equally 
great. 

The  Federal  Economical  Council  is  the 
summit  of  the  "Plan-Industry"  scheme. 
It  has  been  completed  before  many  of  the 
subordinate  limbs.  Whether  the  missing 
limbs,  in  particular  the  estimated  seven- 
teen missing  All-German  Trusts  planned 
by  Moellendorff,  will  come  into  existence 
is  still  in  doubt.  The  scheme  is  not  popu 
lar.  The  Conservatives  dislike  it,  though 
they  prefer  it  to  the  detested  Zujany^- 
wirtschaft,  which  it  was  designed  to  replace 
and  many  business  men  still  hanker  after 
the  old  industrial  freedom,  or,  if  they  must 
have  Trusts,  prefer  free  Trusts  to  the 
present    compulsory    Trusts. 


Pilot  Jack  and  the  Kitten 
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said  the  skipper,  with  one  eye  on  the 
barquentine  as  it  slid  over  the  place  where 
we  had  been  a  few  minutes  before.  The 
girl  was  peering  anxiously  over  the  side, 
but  white  caps  were  making,  and  she  real- 
ized already  that  what  her  husband  said 
was  true. 

AND  then  there  came  a  crashing  noise 
from  the  barquentine.  All  three  of 
her  top-masts  snapped  off  like  carrots. 
She  rose  three  feet  at  the  bow,  and  stopped 
dead  in  her  tracks. 

"My  God!  She's  struck  some  sub- 
merged wreckage!"  Bob  exclaimed,  white 
as  a  sheet.  "And  if  we'd  gone  on  that's 
where  we'd  have  been.  Keep  her  up  in 
the  wind,  Sprague.  I  guess  that  ship's 
going  to  founder,  by  the  looks  of  her." 

Within  fifteen  minutes  the  barquentine 
did  founder.  The  men  on  board  barely 
had  time  to  scramble  into  the  boats  before 
she  began  to  sag  down  badly  by  the  head, 
and  the  last  of  the  sailors  had  not  climbed 
over  our  side  before  the  stricken  vessel 
settled,  lurched,  and  then  suddenly  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves. 

Bob  himself  took  the  wheel  of  the 
Sprite  as  he  made  a  wide  detour  from  the 
place  of  danger  and  then  headed  for 
Pernambuco  once  more.  His  nerves,  al- 
ready none  too  steady,  had  just  received  a 


bad  shaking.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  but  for  Nan  putting  the  helm 
hard  over  at  the  moment  she  did,  we  should 
have  run  full  tilt  into  the  wreck  and  crush 
ed  our  bows  in  as  you  crush  in  an  egg 
against  a  stone.  And  it  was  Nan's  at- 
tempt to  save  her  black  kitten  that  hac 
saved  us.     Nothing  in  the  world  else. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  weeks  I  saw  b 
real  smile  cover  Bob  Craik's  face  as  th« 
Sprite  at  last  sidled  to  her  berth  in  Pernam- 
buco harbor.  Pilot  .Jack's  hoodoo  hac 
failed.  The  black  kitten  had,  literally 
countered  it.  But  the  smile  suddenlj 
faded  and  an  expression  of  utter  amaze- 
ment came  over  the  captain's  face. 

There,  scrambling  up  the  top  step  of  the 
companion  ladder,  was  Jumbo,  dry  as 
bone,  and  particularly  frisky. 

"Well,  then,  I  will  be  damned,"  de 
clared  the  captain. 

"Jumbo!"  cried  Nan,  running  forward 
picking  the  creature  up,  and  hugging  i 
tightly. 

"Yes,  but,"  the  skipper  began,  "hov 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  holy  did  that  ca 
get  back — " 

A  light  suddenly  dawned  in  Nan's  eyes 
and  she  put  one  hand  in  a  pocket. 

"Oh,  Bob,"  she  exclaimed,  almos 
apologetically,  "it  must  have  been  m; 
black  scarf  that  blew  overboard." 


Jeff  Collects  a  Dollar 

Continued  from  page  21 


face,    brown-tanned    from    dust    and    ex- 
posure to  an  almost  gipsy  hue. 

"Might  be  better,"  said  the  man  briefly, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  rest.  "You 
know  what  it's  like,  Jeff,  when  everything 
seems  to  be  running  the  wrong  way. 
You're  pinched  for  time  to  work  things 
out,  and  then,  until  you  hit  something  good 


and  the  tide  turns,  the  money  just  trickU 
away  as  through  a  sieve.  And  as  yo 
know  Peterson's  the  man  you've  got  t 
walk  the  chalk  line  with.  No  stretchin 
terms  a  bit  in  your  favor,  but  everythii 
down  on  the  nail,  to  the  minute,  or  elsi 
out  you  go  and  no  more  to  it." 
"I'd  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew  that 
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OTHING  but  the  tea  leaves  left  to  tell  my  fortune  by,  eh,  Dot?" 
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strip  was  Peterson's,"  said  Jeff.  "No,  1 
guess  there's  not  much  lee-way  given  with 
him.  He's  a  great  man  to  stand  by  the 
word  of  the  contract  when  an  option's 
concerned.  Is  that  how  you're  working 
with  him?" 

FYanklin  nodded. 

"I  paid  him  so  much  down  when  I 
started,  got  a  six-months'  option  on  the 
place,  at  a  fixed  price  in  fixed  instalment. 
And  you  know  just  how  it  is,  if  you're 
hustling  hard  against  time  that's  the 
very  minute  that  results  will  hang  back 
on  you,"  he  said.  "So  far  there's  nothing 
big  in  sight,  nothing  that  will  bring  the 
money  fellows  round  me  anxious  to  fin- 
ance me,  but  the  stuff's  there.  I  know  that 
but  whether  I'll  be  the  lucky  man  to  get 
to  it  or  not,  I  can't  say.  It's  touch  and  go 
with  me  now,  I  may  tell  you  between  our- 
selves. I've  got  to  come  up  to  the  scratch 
to-morrow  with  a  payment,  but  I  think 
that's  provided  for.  I've  a  promise,  and 
expect  it  will  be  made  good  to-night. 
Then  it  will  be  me  for  Bishopsburg  to- 
morrow, where  the  money  has  to  be  paid  to 
Peterson's  lawyers.  So  you're  jumping  off 
next  Wednesday,  Jefl?" 

"The  next  Wednesday  as  ever  is," 
grinned  Jeff.  "All  fixed  and  everything 
in  order.  We're  going  to  have  you  andUhe 
Missus  and  all  the  kids  there?  Wed- 
nesday's to  be  burglar's  chance  here  in 
Paradise  Corners — nobody  home  and  all 
wide  open." 

"Maybe  we'll  be  there,"  said  Franklin. 
"We  will  if  we  can,  and  if  we're  not  there, 
it  won't  mean  that  we  wish  Ann  and  you 
any  poorer  luck.  You're  marrying  a") fine 
girl,  Jeff — none  finer  in  all  these  townships 
and  you're  a  lucky  man." 

"That's  so,"  replied  Jeff  heartily.  "But 
that  doesn't  let  you  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
out,  nor  the  kids  either." 

"Well,  lots  may  happen  between'now 
and  Wednesday,"  said  Franklin.  "Things 
may  begin  to  go  my  way.  If  I 'can  get 
to-morrow  over,  as  I  believe  I  can,  I'll 
breathe  a  bit  easier,  and  maybe  be  able  to 
take  a  day  or  so  off.  If  they  don't — 
it  will  mean  a  long  spell  of  hardest  work 
gone  for  nothing,  a  big  hope  blighted,  and 
— well  what's  the  use  of  talking  over  it? 
So  long,  Jeff,  and  the  best  of  good-luck 
to    you.     Flying    over    to    Bramhope?" 

"No,  Fairleigh's  waiting,  I  guess,  at 
the  road  top  with  the  old  nag,"  Jeff 
answered. 

"That's  right,  take  no  chances  with  a 
wedding  a  week  ,off,"  laughed  Franklin, 
taking  up  his  pick  again. 

"A  week  nothing,"  replied  Jeff.  "Four 
clear  days,  count  'em!" 

Fairleigh  had  not  yet  shown  up,  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  was  standing  at  the  door 
when  Jeff  came  up  the  slope,  the  children 
about  her.  She  was  a  bright,  good-looking 
woman,  though  the  finger  of  care  had 
traced  lines  on  her  face. 

"Been  down  having  a  word  with  Jack," 
said  Jeff  going  over  to  them.  "Just  re- 
minding him  about  what's  coming  off 
Wednesday." 

"What  did  he  say?"  she  asked. 

"A  bit  too  much  stress  on  'if  and 
words  like  that  to  suit  me  exactly,"  replied 
Jeff. 

"Come  in  and  sit  down  a  minute,  Jeff," 
she  said.  "You  children  run  off  and  play. 
We'd  like  to  come,  Jeff,  for  the  sake  of 
you  and  for  Ann's  sake,  but  you  can  guess 
from  what  the  children  told  you  just  how 
it  stands.  Maybe  Jack  dropped  a  hint, 
though  as  a  rule  he  won't  talk  much  about 
it.  It's  touch  and  go  now  whether  he 
manages  to  hold  on  or  everything  goes. 
To-morrow  is  Saturday,  and  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there's  a  payment 
to  be  made  in  Bishopsburg  to  Peterson's 
lawyers.  Jack's  got  the  promise  of  a 
loan,  but  the  man  has  held  off  until  nearly 
the  last  minute.  First  he  would,  and  then 
he  doubted,  then  he  mightn't  and  after- 
wards he  might.  He's  too  near  Peterson  in 
some  of  his  deals  to  let  either  Jack  or  me 
feel  comfortable  till  the  money's  actually 
paid  down.  The  train  leaves  to-morrow 
morning  at  half  past  ten,  and  by  that  time 
we'll  know  whether  we  liave  a  chance  left 
to  make  good,  or  whether  we're  down  and 
out.  Anyway  we're  at  the  end  of  our  rope. 
Jack's  certain  he  has  a  big  thing,  a  real 
money-maker,  and  Peterson  seems  to  know 
it  too,  and  has  hardly  been  off  the  place  a 
whole  day  the  last  six  weeks.  If  he  can 
get  it  back  with  all  that  Jack's  done,  and 
the  money  he's  put  down,  into  the  bar- 
gain, it  will  suit  him  exactly.     He'll  be 
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simply  treating  us  as  he  has  treated  lots  of 
others  since  he's  been  living  on  other  men's 
industry  in  this  place.  Well,  here  comes 
Mr.  Fairleigh.  Good  luck,  Jeff,  and  give 
my  love  to  Ann.  If  we  can't  get  over  to 
the  wedding,  we'll  slip  up  to  the  house  some 
■evening  when  you're  back  again." 

T^HEN  Jeff  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
■*•  for  no  particular  reason.  In  the  ab- 
stract, driving  into  Bramhope  back  of  the 
drowsy  old  nag  didn't  seem  very  prepos- 
terous, but  when  she  came  ambling  along, 
with  a  trail  of  dust  bigger  than  that  made 
by  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
rising  from  her  shuffling  feet,  the  waiting 
traveller  decided  that  he'd  rather  die  some 
other  way  than  be  choked  by  dust. 

"She's  going  a  bit  lame  in  the  nigh  fore- 
leg," said  Fairleigh  in  an  apologetic  voice 
as  he  pulled  up. 

"And  a  bit  stiff  behind,  too,"  agreed 
Jeff  commiseratingly.  "A  merciful  man's 
merciful  to  his  beast.  Take  her  back  to 
the  stable.  I  couldn't  think  of  riding 
behind  the  poor  sufferer.  I'll  get  in  with 
you,    and    we'll    take    the    family    bus." 

Fairleigh  needed  no  second  invitation. 
He  was  getting  flying-crazy,  his  wife  said, 
and  she  lived  in  daily  fear  of  his  going  to 
market  with  her  eggs  and  butter  in  a  plane. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  they 
were  in  Bramhope,  clean,  cool,  and  very 
much  alive. 

A  NN  was  so  busy  with  dressmakers  and 
^  *■  people  of  that  kind  that  Jeff  had  more 
of  the  evening  to  himself  than  he  wanted 
to.  He  stayed  round  her  house  until  he 
was  as  good  as  asked  to  take  himself  off, 
and  even  Ann,  deserter  that  she  was,  aided 
a  bevy  of  women  who  gently  but  forcefully 
put  him  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  make 
himself  scarce. 

Fishing  was  off,  these  couple  of  weeks 
past,  and  Bramhope  pretty  dull.  Jeff 
smoked  till  he  got  tired  of  smoking,  sat 
with  company  till  he  got  tired  of  it  with  all 
its  small  jokes  about  weddings,  and  sat 
with  himself  till  he  wearied  of  his  own 
society.  He  went  down  to  the  Picture 
Palace,  fell  a.sleep  over  the  "Tribulations 
of  Tottie,"  woke  when  the  piano  changed 
its  tune  for  the  first  time  inside  an  hour, 
and  took  himself  out  into  the  open  air. 
Thank  Heaven,  to-morrow  would  be  Sat- 
urday, and  Saturday  over,  the  week  of 
weeks  would  dawn — then  but  three  clear 
days.  Time  did  move,  after  all.  He 
found  the  hotel  lobby  deserted  so  he  made 
for  the  sitting-room  aloft.  He  found  a 
paper-backed  novel  on  the  table,  left  by 
some  literary  drummer,  and  tackled  it 
with  firm  spirit.  He  had  got  past  three 
murders,  two  elopements,  and  a  bomb  out- 
rage, when  his  ear  caught  an  arresting  but 
unmusical  sound  from  the  floor  below. 
Some  person  was  having  a  mild  alterca- 
tion with  the  landlord. 

"A  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  room!  I've 
stayed  here  often  in  old  times  and  never 
paid.'more  than  fifty  cents,"  said  the  kicker. 

"One  dollar  and  fifty  cents!"  declared 
the  landlord.  "The  Conservatives  have 
come  into  power  since  that  time." 

"And  thirty-five  cents  for  breakfast! 
It's  an  outrage." 

"We've  never  forced  anybody  to  eat  it 
yet,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"A  dollar  I'll  give  you  for  room  and 
breakfast,  and  not  one  cent  more,"  said  the 
protesting  party. 

"Nothing  doing,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"And  if  I'd  the  money  you've  got,  Mr. 
Peterson,  I'd  be  ashamed  to  try  to  beat  a 
man  down  that  way." 

"You've  got  to  beat  folks  down  in  this 
world,  or  be  robbed  of  your  all,"  retorted 
Peterson.  "I'll  find  what  I  want  in  this 
town  for  a  dollar,  or  sleep  in  the  fields." 

"Go  to  it,  plenty  of  room  to  roll  round 
in  there,"  was  the  reply. 

TEFF  went  down  into  the  lobby  in  time 
'J  to  see  Peterson  drag  himself  out,  and 
to  hear  the  indignant  plaint  of  the  land- 
lord. 

"Millions  he'?  got,  and  he'd  skin  a  louse 
to  make  leather  for  his  shoes,"  said  he. 
"Mis.sed  the  night-train  up  to  Bishops- 
burg  where  he'd  likely  have  got  a  bed  for 
nothing  among  friends,  and  is  heart- 
broken to  think  he'll  have  to  pay  for  his 
quarters,    the    mouldy     old    skin-flint." 

"I  hope  the  downiest  bed  he  finds  is  a 
rock  dump,"  observed  Jeff  cheerifully, 
proceeding   to  relate  Peterson's  claim  for 


trespass  and  damages  on  the  occasion  of 
his  landing  on  the  miser's  ground. 

"Ever  hear  the  like  of  it!"  exclaimed  the 
landlord.  "And  he's  going  to  Bishopsburg 
to-morrow  with  no  good  in  his  mind. 
Guess  its  about  that  business  of  Jack 
Franklin's  prospect.  Jack's  got  to  pay 
over  a  big  instalment  to-morrow,  and  it's 
a  question  if  he'll  be  able  to  do  it,  and 
there's  one  who's  praying  he  won't,  and 
that  one's  wambling  down  the  road  trying 
to  graft  a  bed  and  breakfast.  I  hope  the 
one  smothers  him  and  the  next  chokes  him 
to  make  a  good  job  of  it." 

With  which  Christianlike  desire  he 
left  the  unsavory  topic,  and  Jeff  sauntered 
into  the  street.  He  wondered  what  Frank- 
lin would  be  able  to  do.  The  thought  of 
the  hard-working,_  fiercely-pressed  man 
harassed  him,  the  picture  of  the  wife  and 
children  rose  before  him  disconcertingly. 
The  grievance  he  had  against  Peterson 
was  growing  like  Jonah's  gourd. 

When  he  went  to  bed  he  still  had  the 
Franklins  and  their  brood  in  mind.  He 
woke  in  the  morning  with  them  only 
second  to  Ann  in  his  thought!  Peterson 
also  had  lodgement  there.  Then  he  went 
up  to  work,  being  busy  till  some  matter  he 
had  to  attend  to  necessitated  his  going 
down  to  put  an  urgent  letter  on  the  mail 
car  of  the  train.  He  lingered  long  enough 
to  see  Peterson  get  aboard  the  train, 
among  the  last  of  the  passengers,  having 
apparently  missed  some  person  he  was 
looking  for  on  the  platform.  There  was  a 
grin  on  his  face  as  he  scrambled  aboard 
and  nodded  to  Jeff. 

"Darned  old  vulture!"  growled  Jeff, 
wondering  where  Franklin  could  be,  and 
whether  he  had  gone  on  an  earlier  train. 
There  was  not  another  until  half  past  six. 
When  the  train  had  pulled  out  Jeff 
walked  over  to  the  hotel,  just  to  see  who 
might  be  round.  The  landlord  was  there 
alone,  and  trouble  sat  on  his  face. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Jeff,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "There's 
trouble  brewing.  You  remember  the  talk 
we  had  last  night  about  old  Peterson  and 
Jack  Franklin?  Jack's  man  played  him 
along  till  nigh  the  last  minute,  and  then 
threw  him.  They  met  here  half  an  hour 
before  train  time,  and  after  a  lot  of  hums 
and  haws,  and  excuses  and  bluffs  and  lies, 
the  fellow  told  Jack  he  could  do  nothing 
for  him,  and  Franklin's  about  crazy." 
"Where  is  he?"  inquired  Jeff. 
"Went  off  down  the  lake  road,  like  a 
man  out  of  his  senses,"  replied  the  land- 
lord. "Would  listen  to  nobody,  have 
nobody  to  accompany  him.  Peterson 
and  his  stand-by  have  just  laid  him  out. 
He  hasn't  the  money,  and  if  he  had  he 
couldn't  get  up  to  Bishopsburg  in  time. 
Three  thousand  dollars  in  hard-earned 
money,  and  six  months  of  the  toughest 
work  ever  a  man  did,  gone  at  a  throw." 

"Bank  no  help?"  inquired  Jeff. 

"Not  in  a  case  like  that.  It  bets  on 
sure  things,"  the  other  replied. 

A  MINUTE  later  Jeff  was  on  the  road, 
^ting  up  the  distance  to  the  lake.  He 
had  gone  a  couple  of  miles  when  he  came 
across  his  man,  walking  up  and  down  like 
one  frenzied.  He  scarcely  noted  Jeff's  ap- 
proach, and,  turned  resentfully  when  tfie 
latter  spoke  to  him. 

"What's    wrong,    Jack?"  7Jeff    asked. 

"Wrong!  Everything's  wrong!"  Frank- 
lin answered. 

"That's "pretty  bad,  but  nothing's  ever 
so  far  wrong  as  that,"  said  Jeff.  "I  don't 
want  to  butt  in,  but  your  man  quit  in  the 
pinch, eh?" 

"Just  played  me  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  then,  when  the  train  was  about  whist- 
ling in,  dropped  me  with  Peterson  almost 
standing  by  to  give  me  the  laugh.  All  my 
savings  gone,  and  half  a  year's  work,  day 
and  night,  and  with  it  hope  and  ambition 
and  dreams.  There's  the  wife  waiting 
at  home  for  the  news,  and — and  the  kids, 
and  here  I  am,  down  and  out,"  answered 
Franklin.  "I  could  have  killed  the  old 
grinning  devil.  He  was  standing  near  by, 
pretending  to  know  nothing  about  what 
was  going  on,  but  he's  primed  the  whole 
thing,  and  the'gun  was  fired  by  him." 

A  lot  of  fine  talk  sprang  to  Jeff's  lips. 
A  man  might  be  down,  but  he  never  was 
out,  and  so  forth.  But  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  fine  maxims  or  platitudinous  sayings. 

"Just  what  had  you  to  do.  Jack?"  he 
asked.  "There  was  an  instalment  to  pay, 
wasn't  there?" 


PROPER  SHAMPOOING  is  what  makes  your  hair  beauti- 
ful.    It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural  wave 
and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washing  to 
keep  it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of 
ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon 
dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This 
is  why  discriminating  women  use 
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SUFFICIENT  surface  protection  and  elegant  appearance — 
two  essentials  of  good  varnish — are  furnished  in  unstinted 
measure  by  the  use  of  Univernish. 

Being  absolutely  waterproof  Univernish  may  be  washed  with  hot  soapy 
water  without  injury.  Ammonia-proof.  Acid-proof.  Steam  proof.  The 
one  best  Varnish  for  anything  that  needs  varnishing.  For  furniture  and 
floors,  for  boats,  yachts,  automobiles — wherever  the  wear  is  hardest — 
that's  the  place  for  Univernish. 

Furnished  as  a  clear  varnish  and  in  the  following  transparent  wood 
stains — Dark  Oak,  Light  Oak,  Bog  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut  and  Green. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Univernish.     If  he  cannot  supply  you 
— write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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The  Work  Men  do  with 


Y^OU  will  be  surprised  at  the  work  men  are  doing  with  the  Carnes 
•••  Arm.  It's  wonderful.  It  puts  men  back— practically  as  skillful 
and  productive  as  ever— at  their  old  jobs,  no  matter  what  they  were. 
It's  comfortable  and  strong  and  causes  no  extra  effort  or  fatigue  after 
the  day's  work.  The  Games  Arm  is  praised  by  workmen  and  recom- 
mended by  institutions  everywhere  because  it  "puts  you  back  on  the 
pay-roll" — skillful  and  independent  again. 
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"A  thousand,  at  two  o'clock,  in  Bishops- 
burg.  It  might  as  well  he  a  million," 
replied  Franklin.  "I've  got  less  than  a 
dollar." 

"And  after  this,  suppose  you  had  been 
able  to  pay  up?"  asked  JelT. 

"I'd  have  had  six  more  months'  leeway, 
and  I'd  been  into  the  stuff  inside  six  weeks, 
and  Peterson  knows  it,  and  is  grinning  like 
hell  all  the  way  up  to  Bishopsburg.  It  was 
a  winner,  Jeff,  a  sure  winner.  You  know 
whether  I  know  mining  properties,  or 
whether  I  live  on  fool's  hopes  or  not." 

"Come  on  then,  Jack,"  said  Jeff  grip- 
ping him  by  the  arm.  "It's  after  eleven 
now,  and  the  bank  shuts  at  noon." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Franklin 
his  face  paling,  his-lips  tightening. 

"I've  got  a  loose  thousand.  I  got  a 
wad  for  nailing  Pemberton.  There  was  a 
piano  and  a  patent  washer  to  come  out  of 
it,  and  I've  blown  a  bit  beside,  and  there's 
the  honeymoon  to  come,  but  I've  enough 
and  if  I'd  time  to  consult  Ann,  she'd  tell 
me  to  go  ahead.  I'll  stake  you.  Jack," 
said  Jeff. 


"But—" 


buts,   are 


"But — the   devil    take   your 
you  coming  or^aren't  you?" 

"It  called  for  pay  at  the  lawyer's  in 
cash,  and  maybe  they'd  find  some  loophole 
oneway  or  other,"  replied  Jack,  bewildered. 
"I  mean   if   I   wasn't  there  in   person." 

"We'll  take  no  chances  of  any  sort.  Jack. 
I  believe  in  safety  first,  last,  and  in-be- 
tween times.  We'll  be  there  an  hour 
after  we  get  nto  the  air.  I've  got  my 
bus  here  handy.  Not  scared  of  a  whiz 
through  the  skies,  eh?  Try  it  once  and 
you'll  begin  to  hate  your  legs  afterwards," 
said  Jeff. 

"Youjmean  it,  Jeff?  Scared!  If^what 
you  say's  right,  there's  nothing  on  earth 
or  hell  to  scare  me,"  answered  Franklin. 

BEFORE  twelve  they  had  the  money  in 
bills,  Jack  was  in  the  observer's  seat 
in  the  plane,  Jeff  on  the  pilot's  throne. 
The  word  was  given,  the  propeller  whirled, 
the  engine  speeded  up,  the  chocks  were 
withdrawn,  and,  hke  a  partridge  leaving 
the  ground,  with  a  whirr  and  and  upward 
glide  they  soared  into  the  air,  skimmed 
over  the  houses,  headed  for  the  lake,  and 
picked  up  the  line  of  the  railway  as  it 
wound  through  the  valley.  An  hour  after 
their  start  they  were  gliding  down  to  their 
landing  place  in  Bishopsburg.  Then,  afoot 
again.  Jack  helped  Jeff  to  run  the  bus  into 
the  little  aerodrome  on  the  exhibition 
grounds. 

"I'd  like  you  to  come  down  with  me, 
Jeff,"  he  said.  "That  is  if  you  don't  mind 
having  Peterson's  knife  into  you  frcm  now 
on." 

"I'd  be  disappointed  to  death  if  I  missed 
him,"  Jeff  replied.  "And  I  think  it  will 
be  in  the  light  of  a  wipe  back  at  him.  I've 
had  a  sort  of  grudge  against  him  this  while 
back.  We  got  into  some  kind  of  a  mix-up, 
and  he  stuck  me  a  dollar.  I'm  getting  a 
tight-wad  streak  in  me  some  days  and  some 
ways,  and  that  dollar  has  stuck  here,  right 
under    my    Adam's    apple,    ever   since." 

It  was  ten  minutes  to  two  by  the  town 
hall  clock  as  they  turned  into  the  lawyer's 
office.  They  walked  upstairs,  and  tapped 
at  the  door  of  a  room,  within  which  was.the 
sound  of  conversation.  Peterson's  voice 
was  easily  discernible,  for  he  was,  appar- 
ently, in  good  humor  and  on  excelled  i 
terms  with  himself,  to  judge  frcm  his 
cackling  laughter.  The  laughter,  however, 
froze  on  his  lips,  when  Franklin  entered, 
with  Jeff  at  his  heels. 

"No  extension,"  he  barked,  from  want 
of  J"  anything  really  intelligent  to  say. 

"I'm  asking  no  extension,"  replied  Jack. 
"I'm  here  with  the  money,  and  I'll  be  glad 
of  my  receipt,  for  I  want  to  hustle  back." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  yelled  Peterson. 

"It's  there,'  anyway,"  replied  Franklin, 
while  the  lawyer  did  the  counting,  and 
gave  the  receipt. 

"And  you  weren't  on  the  train,  either. 
and  Jeff  Crane  here  wasn't  I'll  gamble,  ' 
said  Peterson. 

"Don't  you  do  it,"  replied  Jeff.  "They 
sometimes  lose — that  is  some  gamblers  do, 
and  you  might  drop  a  nickel  and  die  in 
horrible  agony.  Train!  We  came  over 
in  that  sky  bus  you  thought  nothing  of 
the  other  day.  Some  real  snappy  windy 
day  I'm  coming  round  your  way  to  invite 
you  to  take  a  ride,  and  when  I  do  I  won't 
askjfor  a  cent,  and  before  the  finish  I  guess 
I'll  have  my  dollar's  worth  back.     Come 
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on,  Jack.     Your  Missus  and  my  Ann  must 
be  getting  a  bit  anxious." 

IT  WAS  after  three  in  the  afternoon  that 
Ann  heard  the  roar  of  the  plane  in  the 
skies  and  ran  to  the  door.  To  her  aston- 
ishment Jeff  wheeled  we.st  by  north  and 
headed  for  Paradise  Corners,  but  she 
noticed  that  there  was  a  passenger  in  the 
car.  However,  for  most  of  the  unusual 
things  Jeff  did  there  was  generally  a  sound 
reason,  which  '.s  an  excellent  thing  for  a 
wife-to-be  to  understand  clearly.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Mrs.  Franklin  and  the  kiddies 
heard  and  saw  the  plane,  and  ran  out  into 
the  road. 

"Just  a  minute,  Jeff!"  said  Franklin, 
and  they  went  into  the  house.  "You've 
given  me  a  thousand  and  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it." 

"That's  so,"  replied  Jeff,  scratching  his 
liead.  "I  guess  a  note  will  be  all  right." 
"There's  the  note,"  said  Jack,  drawing 
it  up  and  signing  it.  But  when  the  luck 
comes  there's  going  to  be  something  be- 
side a  note.  There  will  be  a  piece  of  the 
pie.  God  bless  you,  Jeff!  I  was  in  deep — 
right  up  to  the  neck  and  more.  You 
pulled  me  round,  and  that  thousand  and 
the  lift  may  mean  a  good  many  hundred 
thousands  before  this  thing's  finished." 
"That's  all  right.  Jack,  boy.  I  had  the 
stuff  and  you  had  the  hole,  so  naturally 
we  took  the  stuff  and  plugged  the  hole. 
But,  I  say,  there's  a  lot  you  can  do  for  me, 
if  you  will,"  said  Jeff. 


"Give  it  a  name,  that's  all,"  replied  the 
other  heartily. 

"There's  a  wedding  next  Wednesday 
morning  over  at  the  Church  at  Paradise 
Corners,  and  I'm  a  party  to  it,  and  so  is 
Ann,"  said  Jeff. 

"I've  heard  it  whispered,"  grinned  Jack. 

"Then  there's  a  chap  called  Jack  Frank- 
lin and  his  wife  who've  got  to  be  there." 

"They'll  be  there,  if  all  goes  as  well  as 
now,"  replied  Jack. 

"And  there's  a  bunch  of  kids — Franklin 
kids — and  they've  got  to  be  there  too.  I 
bet  they're  practising  now  to  hit  me  in  the 
eye  with  a  buttercup,  or  fetch  me  a 
crack  with  an  old  shoe,  or  hand  me  a  rice 
pudding  before  it's  cooked,"  said  Jeff. 

"They'll  be  there,  all  eight,  if  they've 
got  to  come  in  their  birthday  clothes," 
promised  Jack. 

And  Jeff  swung  into  the  fuselage,  the 
propeller  whirled,  the  engine  roared,  and 
away  he  went  for  Bramhope,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  to  Ann.  What 
did  she  say?     What  do  you  think? 

She  said  that  the  best  kind  of  a  wedding 
present  a  young  couple  could  have  was  the 
love  and  good-will  of  hearts  that  had  been 
in  despair  made  happy;  of  men  and  women 
from  whose  shouldiffl^  heavy  burdens  had 
been  lifted;  of  little  children  who,  having 
tasted  something  of  life's  sharp  sorrows, 
are  given  its  sweets  of  kindness.  And 
Jeff  thought,  as  usual,  that  she  had  dropped 
the  bomb  plumb  on  the  objective,  which 
was  as  things  should  be. 


Will  the  West  Go  Solid 
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politics.  Except  in  the  mining  country 
and  in  the  larger  cities,  notably  Winnipeg 
and  Vancouver,  labor  does  not  bulk  very 
largely.  There  are  comparatively  few 
factories  on  the  prairies.  In  Calgary,  for 
in=5tance,  labor  is  largely  made  up  of  rail- 
way men;  and  your  railroader  is  not  strong 
on  the  idea  of  concerted  action.  He  is 
powerful  himself  and  can  get  pretty  much 
all  that  he  wants.  There  was  enough  labor 
vote  at  the  last  provincial  election  to  elect 
a  labor  man  to  the  legislature  for  Centre 
Calgary,  a  sound  type  of  man  who  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  the  citizens  generally 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  same  might  be 
done  in  the  next  federal  election.  Win- 
nipeg would  almost  certainly  send  at  least 
one  labor  member.  Beyond  that,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  likely  that  labor  would  bulk 
very  largely  in  the  elections. 

There  is  much  talk  of  a  possible  alli- 
ance between  the  farmer  and  labor  forces 
in  the  West  but  the  consummation  of  such 
an  alliance  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
realm  of  practical  politics.  It  was  tried 
out  in  Winnipeg  in  August  when  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  members  of  the  provincial 
house  met  the  labor  members  and  the 
result  was  a  quite  speedy  agreement  to 
disagree. 

Farmers  and  Labor  Gould  Not  Agree 

THE  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
find,  if  possible,  a  basis  on  which  the 
two  groups  could  unite.  If  such  a  basis 
could  be  found  the  amalgamation  would 
outnumber  the  Norris  adherents  and  so 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
It  was  a  big  chance  for  personal  ambitions, 
for  out  of  the  alliance  would  have  sprung 
a  new  premier  and  a  new  cabinet.  It  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  an  agreement 
had  been  humanly  possible,  it  would  have 
been  reached. 

The  meeting  came  to  nought  at  an  early 

stage  of  the  proceedings.     In  fact,  they 

i  struck  on  the  first  clause  in  the  labor  plank 

j  which  calls  for  the  doing  away  with  property 

1  rights.     I    am    told    that    the    issue    was 

jomed    sharply    on    this    point    and    that 

nfither  group  budged  an  inch. 

"You  must  drop  that  property  clause," 
(letUred  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  in- 
dependent farmers,  "or  at  any  rate  agree 
to  lay  it  away  in  moth  balls  for  the  period 
of  any  alliance  that  we  may  enter  into. 
Wp  can't  stand  for  it." 

"And  we  stand  by  it  to  the  last  ditch," 
declared  the  labor  members. 

So  they  could  not  get  together  at  all. 
The  farmer  is  a  property  owner  and  nothing 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
that  will  take  aw.y  his  quarter  section 
from  him;  that  is  it  will  be  done  over  his 
'lead  body  if  it  is  done  at  all.  A  section 
'>f  the  organized  farmers  of  Alberta  has 
shown  a  di-stinct  "red"  turn,  but  it  can  be 


taken  for  granted  that  this  "redness" 
would  disappear  rapidly  when  the  matter 
of     private     property     rights     came    up. 

The  Chance  of  a   People's   Party 

TPHERE  is  the  bare  possibility,  of  course, 
-*■  that  the  farmer  movement  may  ?;ome 
day  develop  into  a  People's  Party.  An 
influential_  element  in  the  ranks  to-day 
favors  this  as  the  ultimate  goal.  The 
first  step  toward  such  a  consummation 
would  be  union  with  the  labor  men.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  large  body  of  labor  in  the 
West  that  is  moderate  and  little  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  O.B.U.  idea.  If  an  amal- 
gamation were  effected  at  any  time  it 
would  be  with  the  moderate  wing  of  Labor. 

However,  after  talking  with  many 
leaders  of  the  agrarian  movement  and  a 
number  of  labor  men  as  well,  one  does  not 
feel  any  hesitation  in  predicting  that  the 
cocoon  of  Agrarianism  will  never  develop 
into  the  butterfly  of  a  People's  Party. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  national,  wide-flung  progressive  party 
growing  out  of  the  roots  of  a  purely  class 
movement.  Further,  there  is  «  hard- 
headed  element  among  the  farmers  who 
look  on  the  idea  as  moonshine  and  non- 
sense. Such  idealism  is  far  from  their  idea 
of  what  they  have  organized  for.  'This 
element,  one  readily  concludes,  is  suffici- 
ently numerous  and  powerful  to  keep  the 
movement  in  the  deep  furrow  where  it  is 
to-day.  I  had  a  talk  with  a  shrewd  grain 
grower  from  a  Saskatchewan  town  on  this 
very  point.  He  was  not  possessed  of  any 
degree  of  class  antagonism.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  solid,  hard-working  citizen  who  had 
made  a  bit  of  the  prairie  pay  him  good 
dividends  and  who  looked  at  things  in  a 
business-like  way  and  talked  about  them 
right  out  from  the  shoulder. 

"What  about  this  People's  Party  idea?" 
I  asked. 

"Nothing  to  it,"  he  said.  "Some  of  the 
fellows  up  at  the  top  have  thase  big  ideas. 
They  mean  well  but,  then,  we're  not  out 
for  anything  of  that  kind.  We've  had  to 
get  together  to  knock  a  little  sense  into 
the  heads  of  that  bunch  at  Ottawa  on 
tariff  matters  and  a  few  other  point? 
We'll  get  action  along  the  desired  lines  and 
I  think  myself  we'll  win  out.  What  we'll 
do  then,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  we'll 
quit  and  let  things  drift  back  to  the  old 
order — provided  of  course,  the  politicians 
by  then  act  as  if  they've  been  licked  into  a 
common  sense  frame  of  mind.  But  you 
can  put  this  down  that  you  couldn't  hold 
us  together  on  any  issue  but  an  agricultural 
one.  It's  all  right  for  the  boys,  who  like 
to  talk,  to  shout  People's  Party,  but  the 
silent  fellows  who  sit  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  meeting  and  take  it  out  in  thinking 
woulfin"'t  follow  that  lead  long — at  least 
not  enough  of  them  would.  Most  of  us 
are  progressive  at  that." 


See  These  Results 

Learn  what  clean  teeth  mean 


See  the  results  of  the  new  way  of 
teeth  cleaning.  They  are  quick  and 
decisive.  You  will  know  at  once  that 
they  mean  a  lifetime  of  cleaner,  safer 

teeth. 

Millions  of  people  employ  it.  And 
the  glistening  teeth  seen  everywhere 
5how  what  it  means.  See  what  it 
means  to  you. 

A  film  combatant 

Most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced 
to  film  —  to  that  viscous  coat  you 
feel.  Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crev- 
ices and  stays. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
3nd  film.  So  the  film  remains — much 
of  it — and  may  do  a  ceaseless  dam- 
age. Nearly  all  people  suffer  from  it, 
more  or  less. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.      Film  is  the  basis  of 


tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush, 
all  these  troubles  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  new  ways  to  fight  film. 
All  have  been  proved  by  many  clinical 
tests.  They  are  so  efficient  that  lead-' 
ing  dentists  everywhere  advise  them. 

These  methods  are  combined  now 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It 
has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth  clean- 
ing. This  is  the  tooth  naste'we  urge 
you  to  try. 


Watch  the  new  effects 


The  use  of  Pepsodent  at  once  re- 
veals many  new  effects. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  mul- 
tiplies the  starch  digestant  in  the  sa- 
liva, to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  One  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva,  to  neutralize  mouth  acids. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the 
film.  One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth 
30  highly  polished  that  film  cannot 
easily  cling. 

Pepsodent    is     the    new-day     tooth 
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The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined witli  two  other  modem 
requisites.  Now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  and  sup- 
plied by  al  druggists  in  large 
tubes. 


paste,  complying  with  all  modem  re- 
quirements. It  does  what  never  be- 
fore was  done.  You  should  leai-n  its 
benefits   at  once. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  Watch  the  teeth  whiten  as' 
the  film-coat  disappears. 

Every  one  in  your  family  needs 
Pepsodent  daily,  and  a  week  will 
prove  this  to  you.  Cut  out  the  cou- 
pon now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  ^ 

THE     PEPSODENT     COMPANY, 
Dept.  924,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

ThrM  »eparat»  midtncn.  new,  ■pMriallr  built  and  equlppml:  I.  Lower  School  for  Boys 
under  fourteen.  2.  Dt»n*»  Iloniir,  for  B«jr»  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  3.  Upper  school  for 
Advanced  Pupils.  Gjrmnailum  and  Sirimminir  natha.  Fine  Hockey  Rink.  Athletic  Pielda 
and  Playirounda  unsurpawed.  Eighty  acre*.  Mild  climate.  A  Renidential  School  for  Boya. 
For   calendar,  etc.,   apply   to  the   Bunar. 
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Upstairs 
Downstairs 
In  my  Lady's 
Chamber 


THAT'S  what  it  amounts  to,  when  you  have  a 
"  I  900"  Cataract  Electric  Washer !  After  you 
have  put  your  clothes  in  that  washer,  you  can  be 
upstairs  making  beds,  or  downstairs  washing  dishes, 
and  the  "  1  900"  Washer  rocks  merrily  on.  In  8  to 
1 0  minutes  out  come  your  clothes,  snowy  white 
and  clean. 

It's  all  on  account  of  the  magic  figure  8  movement — that's  what 
makes  the  "1900  "  the  perfect  washing  machine.  The  hot,  soapy 
water  swishes  through  the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  movement,  and  it  is 
forced  through  them  four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary* washer. 

You'll  like  the  gleaming  copper  tub,  too,  and  the  swinging  reversible 
wringer — which  can  be  moved 
from  washer  to  rinse  water,  to 
blue  water,  to  clothes  basket 
without  moving  or  shifting  the 
washer. 


The  water  swishes  through 
the  clothes  in  a  figure  8 
movement,  4  times  as  often 
as  in  the  ordinary  washer. 


And  there  are  no  parts  in  the 
tub  to  rub  against  the  clothes. 
No  heavy  cylinders  to  lift  out 
and  clean  after  the  wash  is 
finished,  either. 


CATARACT 

ElectricM&sher 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


It  is  likely  that  we  have  a 
Dealer  in  your  vicinity.  If 
you  will  write  us  and  ack  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  booklet 
entitled  "George  Brinton's 
Wife,"  we  will  send  you  the 
neime  of  the  "1900"  dealer 
near  you. 


THE  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  CO. 

381  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


The  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Feature  now  Standud 

Equipment  on  every  new   Packard   Gtf. 

Makes  any  gasoline  a  Perfect  Fuel 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT 


DEAFNESS    IS    MISERY 

I  know  becauu  Iwit  Deif  anJ  had  H^d  Nb!««» 
for  over  30  yeir».  ^  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Drums  restored  my  hetrine  ind  stopped  Head  NoiKt, 
«aa  will  do  it  (or  you.  Tney  are  Tiny  Megaphone*. 
Ctnoot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Deafoca* 
is  caused  by  Catarrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  «r 
Wholly  Destroyed  Natiirail  Drums.  Eaiv  to  put  M. 
oiy  to  uke  out.  Are  ''Unseen  ComlorU.' '  l»- 
dpeniive.  Write  for  Booklet  «nd  my  i 
•tatefUMiC  of  how  I  recovered  my  hcarin(. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 


buite  319,  30  Sth  Avenu* 


New  York  City 


I  Granitewarc.Aluminum  Eaamellcd. 

I  ware.  Tin,   Copper,   Bra&s.  Iron,  etc. 

I  Easy  to  use,  no  tooU  required.  Ready 

F  for  use  in  2  minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for 
^  a  cent  2i  cents  at  your  Dealer,  or 
postpaid  by  Vol-  eek  Co.,  Box  2024, 
Montreal,  Can  Agents  Wanted. 


Thejone  safe  prediction  that  can  be 
made  on  the  whole  question  is  that  the 
farmers'  invasion  of  politics  will.be  a  purely 
agricultural    afiair   from    start    to    finish. 

The  Life  of  the  Movement 

EVEN  the  most  daring  of  prophets 
hesitate  when  they  come  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  probable  life  of  the  movement. 
There  are  too  many  ifs  and  buts  about  it 
all  to  give  confidence  to  a  guess.  If  the 
farmers  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
next  Dominion  House,  the  life  of  the  move- 
ment will  be  considerably  lengthened.  If 
any  more  provincial  governments  are 
turned  out  on  the  vote  of  the  organized 
yeomanry,  the  same  effect  Ls  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  rift-s  between  the  provincial  units,  of 
the  Drury  government  losing  its  eye-lash 
hold  on  power  in  Ontario,  of  new  political 
issues  rising  of  sufficient  moment  to  make 
men  forget  even  tariffs  and  go  scurrying 
into  other  camps.  Many  things  might 
happen  but,  barring  a  political  miracle, 
the  one  thing  that  is  going  to  happen  is 
that  an  almost  solid  prairie  delegation  will 
follow  the  agrarian  banner  to  Ottawa  after 
the  next  election.  After  that— well,  it 
will  be  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  Almost 
anything  may  happen.  It  will  depend  on 
the   kind   of  leaders  that   come  forward. 

Let  us,  however,  present  a  minority 
report  on  that  prediction  of  a  sweep  at  the 
next  election.  It  is  heartily  and  courage- 
ously voiced  by  the  staunch  old  party 
people  who  are  still  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  West,  Impervious  to  the 
facts  of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought 
around    them,    they    cling    to    the   faith. 

A  Liberal  of  considerable  standing  gave 
me  his  summary  of  the  situation.  I  had 
asked  him,  "Well,  are  you  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  a  solid  West?" 

"Solid  West?"  he  repeated.  "I  hear 
it  predicted  that  the  grain  growers  will 
make  a  sweep  but  I'm  not  worrying,  I've 
seen  this  sort  of  thing  before.  It  ebbs  and 
flows.  Just  now  it's  reaching  the  point 
where  it  will  begin  to  ebb  fast.  Time — 
that's  all  that's  needed  to  beat  the  farmer. 
His    organization    is   not   built   to    last." 

"And,  anyway,"  he  went  on  emphatical- 
ly, "why  should  it  last?  This  movement  is 
artificial.  It  starts  with  the  top  and  has 
been  handed  down.  No  movement  can 
succeed  unless  it  begins  at  the  bottom — 
right  down  with  the  rank  and  file — and 
from  there  forces  itself  up.  The  farmers 
have  owned  the  provincial  governments 
out  here,  body,  soul  and  breeches.  They've 
organized  themselves  on  business  lines 
so  that  they  can  make  money.  What 
more  do  they  need?  But  the  men  at  the 
top  are  not  satisfied.  They  want  political 
power.  They  want  to  control  Ottawa. 
So  the  word  is  passed  out  and  the  move- 
ment starts — from  the  top  downward. 
It  won't  last.  The  first  bugle  blast  of  a 
new  political  issue  will  shake  the  farmers' 
organization   like   the   walls   of   Jericho." 

But,  as  said  before,  that  view  is  the 
minority  report. 


The  Forest  of  His 
Fathers 

Continued  from  page  16 

had  replaced  the  virgin  forest.  He  was 
about  to  strike  the  trail  which  led  to  Fawn 
Lake,  when  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  brought 
to  his  ear  the  yelping  bark  of  a  dog, 

Sol  stopped  to  listen  and  his  brow  fur- 
rowed in  doubt,  for  the  yelping  barks  were 
evidently  those  of  an  animal  in  distress. 
He  threw  his  rifle  into  the  crook  of  his 
arm  and  worked  his  way  through  the  scrub 
up-wind  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds. 
Presently  he  came  to  the  edge  of  an  open 
space  not  far  from  the  beach,  and  as  he 
peered  across  it  his  eyes  lightened  and  his 
head  dropped  forward  with  the  mot'  n 
peculiar  to  the  wolf,  the  panther,  and  the 
woodsman. 

Lying  face  downward  on  the  snow  was 
the  body  of  a  man  which  Sol  recognized  at  a 
glance  as  that  of  his  arch  enemy,  Blake. 
Beneath  his  head  there  was  a  bloody 
smear  upon  the  snow,  A  small  English 
setter  was  running  about  him,  and  as  Scl 
stood  watching,  the  dog  nosed  at  his 
master's  face,  then  raised  his  head  and 
gave  a  series  of  yelping  barks. 

Sol  threw  a  stealthy  look  about  him, 
then  sank  back  into  the  thicket. 

"Hell!"  he  muttered  through  his  set 
teeth.    "Cass  me  if  I  didn't  do  'em  wrong! 
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I  didn't  do  'em  jestice!  I  didn't  think  thar 
was  a  man  of  'em  that  dares!  That  was  a 
ma'an!" 

His  deep-set  eyes  were  lit  with  a  glow 
almost  of  admiration  as  they  searched  the 
outline  of  the  prone  figure.  They  softened 
as  they  rested  on  the  dog. 

"Pore  critter!  He  don't  know  that  his 
ma'aster  wa'ar'nt  wuth  a  cuss!  He'll 
jes'  hang  around  here  'n  git  snowed  up  'n 
freeze." 

His  forehead  wrinkled  with  perplexity. 
His  errand  had  been  to  slay  the  man  lying 
downward  in  the  snow;  apparently  some 
other  had  paid  his  score  in  full — and  sud- 
denly his  rancor  of  hate  gave  way  to  a 
flood  of  compEission  for  the  deadman's  dog. 

Sol  stepped  from  the  bushes  and  whistled 
and  at  the  sound  the  dog  pricked  up  its 
ears,  then  bounded  toward  him,  yelping 
with  joy.  Midway  he  turned,  and  running 
to  his  master,  licked  his  neck. 

Something  in  the  act  moved  the  woods- 
man strongly:  his  emotions,  while  deep, 
were  those  of  a  child;  his  nature  was  stirred 
as  deeply  for  good  as  for  evil. 

"Here,  boy,"  he  called,  "here!  come  here! 

The  dog  whined  pitifully  but  refused  to 
stir  from  the  body  of  its  master. 

"P'raps  they  was  some  good  in  the 
critter,  after  all,"  muttered  Sol.  "P'raps, 
with  all  his  meanness,  he  might  ha'  bin 
a  good   master  to  that  there  bird-dog." 

He  whistled  coaxingly. 

Something  brought  his  eyes  in  a  fiash 
from  the  dog  to  the  body  of  the  master. 
He  looked  keenly,  and  as  he  watched  with 
staring  eyes,  Blake  stirred,  turned  slowly 
on  his  side,  and  his  pale,  blood-smeared 
face  looked  for  an  instant  at  Sol,  standing 
not  twenty  feet  distant. 

"You,  Whittemore!"  bemoaned. 
"Thank  God!" 

His  head  fell  back  upon  the  snow. 

Sol  gasped  for  breath;  the  fierce  nor'- 
wester  driving  full  in  his  face  failed  to 
furnish  his  lungs  with  ample  air.  The 
blood  was  sucked  from  his  weather-beaten 
face,  leaving  it  a  sickly  yellow  against  the 
snow. 

"Hev  I  got  to  finish  it  after  all?"  he 
muttered.  "  Whoever  done  it  —  why 
couldn't  he  ha'  made  a  clean  job  of  it?" 

FOR  an  instant  he  stood  like  a  stone. 
Half  way  between  him  and  the  pros- 
trate man  sat  the  dog,  his  soft  brown  eyes 
fixed  anxiously  on  Sol,  his  red  tongue 
lolling  from  his  mouth. 

Pity  gradually  congealed  in  the  hardened 
features  of  the  woodsman.  The  powdery 
snow-flakes  glanced  from  his  face  as  from  a 
block  of  granite.  Presently  Blake  stirred 
again;  then,  with  the  precision  of  an  auto- 
matic engine,  Sol's  rifle  swung  slowly  to 
his  shoulder,  his  cold  eye  looked  along  the 
barrel  and  found  the  fore-sight  sharp  and 
clear  against  Blake's  temple — and  then, 
more  slowly  still,  the  weapon  fell  again. 

Sol  glanced  at  the  stormy  sky. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  muttered.  "The 
cold'U  do  it;  best  thing  for  me  is  to  git!" 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  injured  man 
and  began  to  push  blindly  through  the 
bushes.  Suddenly  he  pau.sed.  The  puz- 
zling   words    were    ringing    in    his    ears. 

"You,    Whittemore— thank    God!" 

"Wonder  what  he  meant?"  thought  Sol. 
"Could  the  varmint  ha'  bin  such  a  fool  as 
to  think  I  was  a-goin'  to  help  him?" 

The  idea  gripped  the  core  of  all  the  soul 
that  was  in  him.  He  turned,  slowly 
retraced  his  steps,  reached  the  side  of  the 
prostrate  figure,  knelt  and  raised  the  blood- 
stained head  in  his  hands.  Blake's  eyes 
opened  feebly. 

"Thank    God!"    he    whispered    again 
"I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me." 

"Where'bouts  ye  hit?"  asked  Sol, 
huskily. 

"Eh— what?" 

"Where'  bouts  'r'  ye  hit?  Ye're  shot, 
aintye?" 

"Shot?  I'm  not  shot.  I  had,  a  fall  - 
off  that  ledge." 

Sol  caught  his  breath  and  glanced 
quickly  over  his  shoulder.  His  trained 
eye  read  in  a  flash  what  his  mind,  centered 
on  one  idea,  had  utterly  ignored.  Blake, 
blinded  by  the  snow  in  hisface,had  plunged 
over  the  ledge  and  fallen  head-foremost  to 
the  rocky  beach!  No  man's  hand  was 
responsible  for  his  hurt. 

Was  this  then  to  be  Sol's  vengeance? 
Had  he  not  gone  out  with  murder  in  his 
heart  the  land  itself,  the  forest  of  his 
fathers,  would  have  silently  destroyed  the 
invader.  As  it  was,  he  lay  bruised  and 
bleeding  and  would  yet  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  greed  if  Sol  was  one  of  such  mettle 
as  he  held  himself  to  be. 


"Whiskey!"  moaned  Blake.  "I'm  freez- 
ing, man.  There's  a  flask  in  my  coat> 
pocket." 

WITH  the  face  of  a  tortured  fiend— 
and  the  gentle  hands  of  a  mother — 
Sol  drew  out  the  flask,  poured  some  whisky 
into  the  cover,  and  held  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
sufferer.  Blake  drained  it,  then  with  a 
sigh  of  perfect  confidence  let  his  head  fall 
back  in  the  arms  of  the  woodsman. 

"Queer  thing,  Whittemore,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  the  ghost  of  a  smile  lurked  be- 
neath his  thick  mustache,  "that  you  should 
be  the  man  to  save  my  life." 

"So  'tis!"  assented  Sol  in  a  lifeless  voice. 
"Where'bouts  are  ye  hurted?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  feels  as  if  every  bone 
in  my  body  was  broken.  I  was  stunned, 
I  think." 

With  hands  infinitely  gentle  Sol  made  a 
hasty  examination.  Blake  was  a  man  of 
his  own  age  who  had  led  a  sedentary  life; 
though  heavy,  his  frame  was  small  and  his 
bones  were  fragile.  Sol  found  an  arm 
broken  in  two  places  and  suspected  a 
broken  rib. 

"You  wait  here  a  minute,"  he  said. 
'I  '11  be  right  back." 

He  slipped  off  his  mackinaw  and  threw 
it  over  Blake,  then  started  on  a  run  up 
the  beach  to  a  place  where  an  old  skiff 
which  he  himself  had  built  from  whip- 
sawed  planks  was  hidden  in  the  rushes. 
He  waded  out  through  the  shallow  water, 
climbed  into  the  boat,  and  shoved  it  back 
along  the  beach  to  where  Blake,  with 
perfect  confidence,  awaited  him. 

"I'll  hev  to  take  ye  to  my  cabin,  't'other 
end  o'  Crooked  Lake,"  Sol  told  him. 
"Y'  aint  fit  to  walk  'n  I  ca'ant  git  ye  acrost 
the  carry  without  hurtin'  ye  pow'fuU. 
Besides  we  got  the  wind  with  us  goin' 
my  way." 

"All  right,"  said  Blake.  "Only  hurry— 
I'm  almost  frozen!" 

With  infinite  gentleness  Sol  raised  him 
in  his  powerful  arms,  carried  him  across 
the  beach  to  the  boat  and  laid  him  on  the 
bed  of  hemlock-boughs  with  which  he  had 
strewn  the  bottom.  Gentle  as  the  woods- 
man was,  Blake  suffered  torture  in  being 
lifted.but  the  man  was  no  coward  and  not  a 
sound  escaped  between  his  clenched  teeth. 
Once  in  the  boat  he  asked  for  a  swallow 
of  whiskey,  and  when  Sol  held  the  flask  to 
his  lips  Blake  looked  at  him  with  a  pale 
smile. 

"I  guess  we'll  bury  the  hatchet  after 
this,  Whittemore!"  he  said. 

"A  man  can't  buck  the  ways  o'  Provi- 
dence," answered  Sol,  grimly. 

He  slipped  the  hatchet  from  his  belt, 
lopped  down  a  small  spruce-tree,  and 
stepped  it  forward  in  the  skiff,  where  it 
served  as  mast  and  sail.  The  dog  was 
crouching  at  his  master's  feet  and  Sol, 
despite  Blake's  protest,  covered  him  with 
his  mackinaw  coat;  then,  the  upper  part  of 
his  powerful  body  shielded  from  the  snow- 
laden  gale  by  nothing  but  his  shirt,  he  sat 
in  the  stern  of  the  skiff  and  steered  for 
warmth  and  food  and  shelter  for  the  man 
whom  he  had  gone  forth  to  slay. 

THE  winter  had  passed  and  the  forest 
air  was  sweet  with  the  odors  of  spring. 
Sol  sat  upon  the  doorstep  of  his  cabin  and 
smoked  his  venerable  pipe  while  his  eyes 
rested  with  thoughtful  steadfastness  upon 
the  fringe  of  budding  green  across  the 
clearing. 

Presently  he  turned,  and  for  many 
minutes  gazed  wistfully  at  the  salid  ram- 
part of  deep,  dark  hemlock  which  marked 
the  limits  of  the  Blake  preserve. 

"After  all,"  he  said  aloud,  "thar  aint 
nothin'  like  the  woods — the  deep  woods — 
the  big  timber!" 

He  was  alone.  Ruth  had  married  Jim 
Lucas,  now  Blake's  head-keeper.  This 
much  the  millionaire  could  do  for  the  girl, 
who  had  nursed  him  so  faithfully  through 
several  months  of  desperate  illness.  But 
try  as  he  did,  Blake  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  Sol  Whittemore  to  set  foot  inside 
his  boundary. 

Pre.sently  Sol  arose  and  looked  slowly 
about  him.  His  weather-beaten  face  and 
bowed  shoulders  for  the  moment  betrayed 
the  many  winters  which  had  passed  over 
them.  'The  fierce  eyes  were  almost  humid 
as  they  swept  the  entire  circle  of  lake, 
forest,  and  mountains. 

"'Taint  so  easy,  after  all,"  he  muttered. 
"'Taint  so  easy  fer  an  old  buck  to  hunt 
newpastur's." 

There  came  a  hail  from  the  creek  and 
two  men  appeared,  coming  from  the 
landing.  One  was  Blake,  the  other,  Jim 
Lucas. 

"Hello,    Whittemore!"     cried    Blake. 
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Touring  Car 

NATURE'S  loveliest  beauty  spots,  her  choicest 
hunting  grounds  are  far  removed  from  the 
railroads,  away  from  the  much-travelled  high- 
ways. Only  a  car  of  light  weight  and  unusual 
power  can  traverse  bad  roads  and  marshy  lands 
in  safety.  The  Ford  surmounts  all  road  difficulties 
and  takes  you  where  you  want  to  go. 

The  Ford  Touring  car  is  equipped  with  every 
modern  refinement— one-man  top;  sloping  double 
ventilating  windshield;  demountable  rims,  tire 
carrier  and  leather  door  grips._  The  horn  button  is 
mounted  on  top  of  the  steering  column  and  the 
headlights  are  equipped  with  approved  non-glare 
lens.  Electric  starting  and  lighting  equipment  is 
furnished  if  desired  at  a  slight  additional  cost. 
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"What's  this  I  hear  about  your  going 
away?" 

Sol  turned  to  him  with  a  (X)ld  and  stony 
stare. 

"Dunno'  what  ye've  heered,"  said  he, 
"but  I'm  a-goin'.     Jes'  about  to  start." 

Blaiie  swore.  "But  look  here,"  said  he, 
"I    won't    have    you    go    off   like    that!" 

"Don't  reckin  you  kin  help  it  none. 
Mister  Blake,"  said  Sol,  coldly.  "You 
kin  buy  woods — an'  some  of  the  folks  that 
live  in  'em,  mebbe — "  he  glanced  contemp- 
tuously at  his  son-in-law,  "but  you  can't 
buy  'em  all,  Mi.ster  Blake — no,   not  all!" 

He  turned  abruptly  and  entered  his 
cabin.  A  moment  later  he  reappeared,  a 
pack  upon  his  shoulders,  knife  and 
hatchet  in  his  belt.  He  carried  his  rifle 
in  his  great  hands. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Blake, 
peevishly. 

Sol  paused  on  his  threshold. 

"Into  the  woods.  I'll  keep  a-goin* 
north,  I  reckon,  'til  I  strike  a  country 
that  aint  split  up  into  town  lots.  It's 
gettin'  crowded  hereabouts." 

"But  aint  there  country  enough  for  you 
here?"  cried  Blake.  "Haven't  I  given 
you  the  range  of  my  country?  What 
more  do  you  want?" 

Sol  turned  upon  him  fiercely. 

"I  want  to  go  my  way  in  peace!  I  don't 
want  no  man's  permission  where  I  sh'll 
set  my  foot  an'  where  I  sh'll  p'int  my  rifle. 
I'll  be  in  no  man's  debt,  Mortimer  Blake!" 

"But  I  am  in  your  debt,"  cried  Blake. 

Sol's  eyes  glowed. 

"An'  that's  God's  truth.  Mister  Blake. 
You  are  in  my  debt  an  alias  will  be.  Only 
fer  me  ye'd  hev  froze  to  death,  an'  on'y 
fer  my  darter  ye'd  hev  died  o'  yew  hurts — 
an'  what  do  I  git  in  return?  My  darter 
has  left  me  and  married  a  critter  o'  your'n" 
He  glanced  with  fierce  contempt  at  Lucas. 
"Ye  hev  took  my  home  from  me;  ye  hev 
druv  me  fr'm  my  country — out  o'  my 
woods — which  ye  offer  to  give  me  back — 
with  a  fence  around  them!  Kin  ye  take  a 
buck  fr'm  the  woods  an'  give  him  a  home  in 
a  pastur'  lot?" 

Blake  swore  under  his  breath. 

"But  can't  I  do  something  to  square  the 
deal,  Whittemore?" 

Sol's  face  hardened.  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"you  kin  tear  down  yer  fences  an'  plough 
up  yer  roads  an'  rip  out  yer  dams  an'  set 
a  torch  to  that  there  barracks  ye  call  a 
camp!  Then  ye  kin  leave  this  country  an' 
get  back  where  ye  come  from — but  all  o' 
this  ye'U  hardly  do,  Mister  Blake." 

"Hardly!"  answered  Blake. 

Sol  turned  to  Lucas.  "Say  good-bye 
to  Ruth  for  me,"  he  said. 

He  hitched  the  heavy  pack  upon  his 
shoulders;  its  top  was  swept  by  the  fringe 
of  his  whitening  hair.  Without  a  glance 
toward  the  silent  men  he  crossed  the  clear- 
ing, waded  the  creek,  and  the  sheltering 
woods  at  last  enveloped  him. 


The  Boys  Are 
Marching 

Continued  from  page  17 

out  of  camp  all  alone.  I  rustled  a  horse, 
and  without  saddle  or  bridle  followed  him. 
Catching  up  to  him,  a  few  miles  from  camp 
he  hailed  me:  "Hello,  what  are  you  doing 
here."  I  explained  I  was  hunting  for 
Indians.  He  began  to  admonish  the 
weather.  "This  beastly  wind,  you  know 
— why  I  came  out  here  for  a  quiet  smoke, 
and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  light  my  pipe." 
"Is  that  all,  General?"  I  remarked, 
"that's  no  trouble.  Just  get  a  little  to 
leeward."  He  drew  up  beside  me,  I 
scratched  a  match,  lighted  his  pipe  un- 
concernedly and  he  said:  "Well,  you 
westerners  are  a  most  remarkable  people; 
you  can  do  anything."  And  I  thanked 
Providence  he  didn't  ask  me  to  light  his 
pipe  a  second  time,  for  it  was  a  thousand 
to  one  shot.  But  it  made  me  his  friend 
for  life — and  when  he  was  appointed- 
Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  he 
invited  me  over  to  see  him.  Which  was 
not  accepted  for  fear  he  might  want  me  to 
strike  another  match  for  him. 

Mlddleton  and  the  Queen 

GENERAL  MIDDLETON  was  a  kind- 
ly bluff  old  soldier,  and  was  un- 
mercifully criticized  by  people  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  military  affairs.  The  best 
answer  to  those  who  abased  him  is  that, 
by  request  of  good  old  Queen  Victoria, 
he  was  instructed    to    spare  the  lives  of 
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his  untrained  soldier  boys,  for  most  of 
them  were  mere  lads,  and  of  the  mis- 
guided Indians  and  Metis,  who  were  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  This  is  what  he  told 
me,  and  it  is  another,  if  another  were 
needed,  example  of  how  wise  and  humane 
was  the  Great  White  Mother  across  the  sea. 
I  think  now,  if  she  had  been  spared  she 
might  possibly  have  subdued  rebellious 
Ireland. 

Selected  for  Dangerous  Mission 

JUST  another  incident,  which  while  it 
does  not  amount  to  much,  was  all- 
important  to  me  at  that  critical  moment. 
It  happened  on  the  Saskatchewan  whose 
lazily-rolling  waters  flow  from  beyond  the 
farthest  of  the  far-away  Rockies,  through 
the  pine  lands  and  plains  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  empty  into  murky  Lake 
Winnipeg,  from  which  they  are  carried  to 
Hudson  Bay,  and  for  all  I  know  mingle 
with  those  of  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic 
oceans.  And  it  came  about  through  that 
almost  incomprehensible  perversity  or 
f  oolhardiness  or  obliging  disposition  which 
impels  one  to  help  a  fellow  out  of  a  hole 
and  causes  a  certain  class  of  happy  go- 
lucky  people  to  rush  in  where  white-winged 
spirits  would  not  attempt  to  fly,  let  alone 
tread.  To  be  exact  t  was  the  day  be'o'e 
the  beginning  of  che  iong-siretched  out 
skirmishing  at  Batoche,  which  resulted  in 
the  charge  which  led  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Riel  and  the  dispersal  of  his  dusky 
forces.  The  sun  shone  bright  and  strong 
on  that  lazy  May  afternoon,  with  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring;  and  Gabriel's 
Crossing,  where  the  stern-wheeler  North- 
cote  was  tied  to  the  bank,  as  drowsy 
and  sleepy  as  if  the  recalcitrant  half- 
breeds  and  Indians  were  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  not  lurking  in  the  nearby  woods. 
The'arrival  of  the  mail — a  not  very  regular 
occurrence — was  a  decided  break  in  the 
irksome  monotony — the  pleasantness  of 
which,  however,  was  modified  by  instant 
disappointment.  The  Canadian  troops 
had  marched  away  that  morning  to  take 
up  a  position  behind  the  rebel  head- 
quarters at  Batoche,  and  the  mail  carrier 
would  not  deliver  up  the  bag  for  reasons 
sufficient  for  him,  but  insisted  on  taking  it 
on  to  the  camp  sixteen  miles  away. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  follow  after 
him  for  our  letters  and  our  papers,  and 
George  Macleod,  one  of  the  couriers  at- 
tached to  the  small  detachment  on  the 
steamer,  was  detailed  for  the  duty.  There 
was  to  be  a  fight  on  the  morrow  with 
a  strongly-entrenched  savage  foe  of  whose 
strength  we  knew  very  little,  but  whose 
wily  tactics,  and  deadly  aim  had  been 
deeply  impressed  upon  us  a  short  time 
before  at  Fish  Creek,  and  we  were  eager 
to  hear  what  perhaps  might  be  the  last 
word  from  home.  For  the  Norlhcote  was 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  engagement — 
steaming  down  the  river  past  the  rebel 
stronghold  and  drawing  the  enemy's  fire 
while  the  troops  were  to  rush  in  from  the 
rear,  and — but  this  story  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  that. 

Macleod  quickly  reported  himself  ready. 
Then  Captain  So-and-So  asked  him  to 
bring  something  or  other  from  camp,  and 
Lieutenant  What's-his-name  wanted  him 
to  carry  a  message  to  a  comrade,  and  non- 
coms,  and  men  had  requests  galore  for 
parcels  and  other  truck  until  poor  Macleod 
had  more  commissions  than  a  corporal's 
guard  could  execute  in  a  fortnight.  He 
remarked— sarcastic  like — that  perhaps  it 
would  be  easier  to  march  the  whole  column 
from  Batoche  back  to  the  boat  than  "to 
git  all  them  things,"  so  it  was  decided  that 
someone  or  other  should  accompany  him. 
Why  that  someone  should  have  been  my- 
self does  not  after  all  these  years  appear 
very  clearly  to  me,  nor  did  it  then;  but 
Colonel  Bedson — God  rest  his  soul — 
suggested  that  I  should  go  and  even  if  we 
didn't  return  the  naval  brigade  would  not 
be  so  seriously  handicapped  as  to  render 
it  entirely  ineffective,  That  settled  it; 
so  Macleod  and  I — a  humble  newspaper 
correspondent — and  Peter  Howie's  pony 
which  was  attached  to  Peter  Howie's 
buckboard,  kindly  loaned  fo?  the  occasion 
— Peter  was  an  interpreter — started  out  on 
our  mi-ssion.  A  well-beaten  road  led  due 
south  through  dense  woods  and  we  fol- 
lowed it  for  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  the 
freshly  broken  turf  showed  that  the  column 
had  turned  sharp  to.  the  left,  and  par- 
alleled the  river  towards  Batoche,  march- 
ing through  a  park-like  country  with 
bluffs  and  openings  and  dotted  with  little 
ponds  There  was  a  remarkable  similarity 
m  the  surroundings  for  many  a  mile,  so 
much  80  that  one  portion  was  confusingly 


like  another — but  it  was  a  winsome  scene 
whose  restfulnessand  calm  were  accentuated 
by  the  jarring  discordant  events  of  pre- 
vious days.  In  these  northern  latitudes, 
Nature  is  unusually  lavish  with  her  gifts 
arid  here  she  had  created  a  picturesque 
demesne  that  was  remindful  of  well- 
kept  ancestral  estates  in  the  Old  Country. 
It  was  Nature  in  her  simple  beauty — 
unadorned  except  with  that  adornment 
which  the  hand  of  the  Master  alone  can 
give.  It  was  the  summer  dreamland — 
a  scenic  poem — a  fragment  of  incompar- 
able Kentish  landscape  in  a  glorious 
Canadian  setting 

Lost  on  the  Trail 

THE  stars  shone  that  night  in  the  cloud- 
less northern  sky  in  all  their  accustom- 
ed   brilliancy,    and    the    long-drawn    cut 
summer  twilight,  never  reaching  more  than 
semi-darkness,  rendered  the  surroundings 
indistinctly  visible.     Peter  Howie's   play- 
ed-out pony  had  been  replaced  by  a  cap- 
tured  rebel   broncho,   unused   to  the  re- 
straint of  harness  and  shafts;  commissions 
had  faithfully  been  executed,  the  last  out 
post  had  bidden  us  a  cheery  good-r.ight 
and    we    were    bowliiig    a'on~    smoothly 
towards     the     Nortluote.     Tl  e     partially 
broken  broncho,   however,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  anything  like  work,  and  so  soon 
as  this  one  began  to  realize  the  ignominy  of 
its  task  it  started  in  to  cavort  and  swerve 
around  and  despite  the  united  efforts  of 
Macleod  and  myself,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves off  the  trail.     While  Macleod  held 
the  fractious  beast,  I  groped  about  in  the 
darkness  for  tx\e  wagon  tracks,  and  having 
found  them,  soon  lost  them  again,  only  to 
recover   and   again   lose   them   more  fre- 
quently than   I   can   now   remember.     A 
dim   light  in   the   distance  was  the   first 
indication  of  anybody's  presence  but  our 
own.      Macleod    couldn't   see  it  until  we 
were  within   a  few  hundred  yards  of  an 
Indian  camp  fire  carefully  secreted  in  one 
of  the  bluffs.     We — in  some  trepidation, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned — managed  to 
make  a  wide  detour  and  just  as  we  were 
beginning  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  had    avoided  these  emissaries   of  the 
enemy,  a  cry  like  that  of  a  bittern  gave 
warning  that  the  Indians  were  signalling 
to  one  another.      Macleod  intimated  that 
I    and   the   broncho   and    the   buckboard 
should  make  for  a  particular  bluff  which  he 
pointed  out,  and  he  would  remain  where  he 
was  and  await  developments.     Then  came 
the  bad  half-hour  of  utter  loneliness  and 
anxiety  and  misgiving  for  we  knew  not 
our  exact  location — nor  the  whereabouts 
of  the  foe.     After  what  seemed  an  age, 
Macleod  caught  up  to  me,  and  reported 
that  we  had  evidently  not  been  observed. 
A  moment  later  other  signals  were  heard 
issuing  from  near  where  the  Indian  camp 
was,  and  answers  seemed  to  come  from 
several  different  quarters.      Macleod,  who 
was  as  plucky  as  they  make  'em,  suggested 
a  repetition  of  the  previous  tactics.     But  I 
remonstrated.     I   held  that  we  ought  to 
stand  together;   I  fully  realized  that  if 
anything    happened    to    him,    the    Lord 
only  knew  how  I  would  get  out  of  that 
tangled   maze   of   country.    Besides,   be- 
tween you  and  me,  there  are  times  when 
one  would  rather  not  be  altogether  alone, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.     He  persisted, 
however,    in    following    out    his    plan    of 
campaign,  and  told  me  to  take  my  bear- 
ings by  a  couple  of  stars  which  he  pointed 
out.     If  he  didn't  turn  up  soon,  I  was  to  be 
guided  by  them  until  I  reached  the  road 
leading  to  the  boat.     I  went  on  with  the 
broncho  and  the  buckboard,  and  if  ever  an 
astronomer  watched  stars  as  steadfastly 
as  I  did,  he's  a  wonder.     My  neck  would 
get  stiff  as   a   poker  from   the  unusual 
craning  it  had   to  undergo,   and   then   I 
would  bend  it  down  to  ease  it,  and  when  I 
again  glanced  upwards  I  would  catch  a 
couple  of  other  stars,  until  I  honestly  be- 
lieve the  whole  firmament  was  completely 
taken    jn,    My    idea    of    location    was 
disgustingly  hazy,  but  I  had  a  firm  im- 
pression when  I  saw  what  I  thought  to  be  a 
•blanketed    Indian    sneaking   towards   me 
that,  once  I  got  a  fair  shot  at  him,  I  would 
make  a  break  for  the  timber  and  never 
stop  until  I  struck  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or 
some  other  place  near  a  railway.    The 
tension  was  extreme;  it  is  the  dread  of  the 
unknown  and  the  unseen  and  the  darkness 
and  the  uncertainty  that  make  a  fellow's 
flesh    creep.     I — and    the    broncho-buck- 
board    combination  —  were     strategically 
placed,    and    with    gun    drawn    over    the 
animal's  withers  I  was  prepared  to  make  a 
good  Indian  out  of  at  least  one  redskin. 
The  figure  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and, 


Carhartt 
eralls 


The  sort  of  things  you  admire 
in  a  well-made  garment  are 
to  be  found  in  my  Carhartt 
Overalls— staunch  materials, 
sound  workmanship,  long 
wear.  The  button  holes  are 
made  to  fit  the  buttons  and 
then  reinforced  Interlacing 
suspenders  (my  own  inven- 
tion) cannot  slip  off  the 
shoulders,  nor  separata  in  the 
wash.  Reinforced  bands,  too, 
hold  the  buttons  with  a  bull 
dog  grip.  An  angular  rule 
pocket  is  placed  conveniently 
on  the  right  leg.  Generous 
sizes— but  examine  Carharlt's 
for  yourself.  You  won't  won- 
der then  why  they  are  so 
popular  with  the  men.  My 
unqualified,  written  guaran- 
tee goes  with  each  pair. 
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President 


HAMILTON    CARHARTT 

COTTON  MILLS.  Limited 

Toronto  Montreal 

Winnipeg      Vancouver 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  Over 

•ills  and  Work  Gloves  and 
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Two  "Pure  Gold''  Maidens 

These  little  girlies  think  it's  great  fun  to  make  a  Pure 
Gold  Quick  Pudding.  It's  like  being  magicians — 
these  delicious  puddings  are  so  easily  prepared.  And 
they're  so  nice  they  can't  have  enough  of  them. 
Mother  doesn't  mind,  for  she  knows  they're  pure  and 
wholesome. 

Pure  Gold  Quick  Puddings  will  be  just  as  welcome 
in  your  family.  You'll  be  greatly  pleased  with  the 
time  and  trouble  they  save.  Tapioca,  custard  and 
chocolate,  15c.  a  package  at  all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Preserve  and  Beautify  Every  Surface 


To  retain  the  new  brilliance  of 
your  furniture — to  keep  floors 
and  woodwork  brightly  gleaming — 
to  have  on  every  wood  surface  a 
lustre  that  is  clean  and  sparkling 
use  O-Cedar  Polish  in  every  room. 

It  cannot  fail  to  preserve  and 
beautify.  Your  fine  mahogany, 
your  rich  walnut,  or  your  fumed 
oak,  will  take  on  that  beautiful 
lustrous  appearance  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "The  O-Cedar 
Result".  A  result  surprisingly 
different  to  that  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  A  wet  cloth,  a  few 
drops  of  O-Cedar  on  it — a  light 
rubbing    to   remove   all   dust   and 


film— then  a  brisk  polishing  with  a 
dry  cloth;  and  you  have  a  surface 
that  gleams  brightly,  with  the 
grain-beauty  of  the  wood  revealed 
in  all  its  original  charm.  A  few 
drops  of  O-Cedar  on  the  cloth 
when  dusting,  will  prolong  the  life 
of  this  lustrous  finish. 

This  same  lasting  brilliance  is  just  as 
easily  secured  on  floors  by  the  O-Cedar 
Polish  Mop.  Whether  for  hard  wood  or  soft 
wood,  the  treatment  is  the 
same;  and  your  floors  will  be 
cleaner,  brighter,  prettier, 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

O-Cedar  Polish  30c.  and  50c.  a 
bottle,  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  can. 


O-Cedar    Polish    Mop, 
inch  handle,  $2.00. 
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CLEANS  AS  IT  POLISHES 

OCedar 

V*/  \fc^  Polish 
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HARDWOOD  FIOORS 
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however  it  was,  while  my  heart  beats 
sounded  like  the  pounding  of  a  big  brass 
drum,  my  hand  was  steady,  and  my 
mind  strayed  away  from  thoughts  of  my 
predicament.  Every  incident  of  a  life- 
time flashed  before  me,  trivial  events  that 
had  long  before  been  forgotten — occur- 
rences that  had  not  been  recalled  to  mem- 
ory in  many  a  day.  I  thought  of  those  at 
home,  and  of  my  first  little  boy  Jack,  dead 
and  gone,  and  wondered  if  he  would  know 
me  in  the  other  world.  I  guess  it's  that 
way  when  one  feels  he's  facing  death. 
Mr.  Indian  was  just  within  good  range, 
but  I  was  waiting  to  make  sure  of  him, 
when  "all  right"  was  sounded.  My 
fancied  Indian  was  Macleod  himself. 
I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  all 
my  whole  life,  even  my  best  girl.  He  had 
not  only  evaded  the  enemy,  but — the 
Indian's  craftiness  doesn't  amount  to 
much  at  night — he  had  put  him  on  the 
wrong  track.  There  was  but  one  fly  in 
our  pot  of  ointment.  We  were  off  the 
trail  and  how  far  off  we  didn't  know — but 
we  knew  that  if  we  kept  due  West  we 
would  strike  the  road  leading  to  the  river 
somewhere  or  other  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

ABOUT  midnight  that  long  looked  for 
road  was  reached.  It  was  a  perfect 
tree-lined  avenue,  dark  as  blackness  itself, 
and  so  we  trudged  along — Mac  as  the 
advance  guard,  and  I  carefully  leading  the 
broncho.  We  had  not  advanced  a  mile 
before  Mac  stepped  upon  a  dry  poplar 
limb  that  had  been  placed  across  the  road 
by  the  Indians  as  a  signal  to  their  fellows, 
and  it  snapped  hke  a  pistol.  Mac  sprang 
I  don't  know  how  many  feet  in  the  air,  and 
I  leaned  against  the  broncho  and,  notwith- 
standing the  seriousness  of  the  occasion, 
laughed  till  the  tears  came.  It  was  a 
wonderful  leap.  He  assumed  all  kinds  of 
postures  in  that  jump;  it  was  positively 
the  best  bit  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  I 
had  ever  seen,  even  in  a  circus.  I  didn't 
laugh  long,  though,  because  as  we  pro- 
ceeded through  a  little  opening,  to  the 
right  I  saw  a  dim  camp  fire,  around  which 
it  didn't  require  much  imagination  to  see 
figures  flitting.  Mac  could  see  this  one 
too,  and  we  watched  it  growing  larger  and 
larger.  In  whispered  consultation,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  abandon  the  broncho  outfit 
and  take  to  the  woods  on  the  left. 

"But   we    can't,"    remonstrated    Mac. 

"Why  not?"  I  whisperingly  wanted  to 
know. 

"Because  it's  Peter  Hourie's  buckboard, 
and  I  told  him  I'd  bring  it  back." 

"Oh,  hang," — I  think  that's  the  word 
I  used — "hang  Peter  Hourie's  buckboard." 

But  Mac  was  obdurate  and  we  mourn- 
fully and  noiselessly  moved  on.  Then 
came  another  glimpse  of  that  camp  fire, 
and  the  awful  import  of  the  old  saying 
that  silence  is  golden  flashed  upon  me. 
Then  I  laughed  again — heartily  and 
boisterously.  The  confounded  old  camp 
fire  we  had  conjured  up  was  only  the  moon 
rising! 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
passed  through  a  spot  which  I  afterwards 
learned  was  to  have  been  the  gathering 
place  of  the  rebels  at  that  hour.  Fortun- 
ately the  meeting  had  not  materialized 
through  some  providential  mi.sunderstand- 
ing  in  their  orders. 

As  the  sun's  rays  came  streaming  from 
the  East  we  reached  the  Northcole,  only 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  gruff  demand  as  to 
what  on  earth — well,  we'll  say  it  was 
earth — kept  as  so  long,  and  that's  the  sort 
of  thanks  Mac  and  I  got  for  our  trouble. 
Afterwards,  my  companion  confided  in  me 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  couldn't 
see  very  well  at  night.  Others  told  me  he 
was  blind  as  a  bat  in  darkness.'  That  was 
some  consolation. 

A  Naval  Battle  in  the  West 

THE  next  day,  orders  were  to  start  the 
steamer  at  8  o'clock  sharp  and  steam 
down  the  river.  I  was  on  the  upper  deck, 
indulging  in  a  fragrant  five  cent  cigar  when 
I  read  a  funny  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  I 
had  brought  along.  I  went  down  to  the 
barricaded  lower  deck  to  show  it  to  Major 
Bedson,  when  the  rebels  opened  fire  upon 
us.  That  part  of  the  Northcole  was  bar- 
ricaded with  bags  of  flour  so  arranged  as  to 
make  port  holes.  My  old  friend,  Hugh 
John  Macdonald,  was  seriously  ill,  and  I 
grabbed  his  gun  and  shoving  it  through 
the  porthole,  banged  away,  only  to  set 
fire  to  the  bags.  Quickly  extinguishing 
the  burning  bags,  I  hastened  to  another 
porthole  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  not 
barricp.ded,  and  fired  away,  until  a  lot  of 


splinters  struck  me  in  the  face— the 
splinters  being  the  outcome  of  a  fairly 
well  directed  rebel  shot.  Discretion  being 
the  better  part  of  valor,  just  then,  I 
moved  to  another  porthole,  and  a  soldier 
came  up  and  with  his  fingers  picked  a 
bullet  from  the  tendrils  of  the  wood,  and 
quietly  remarked,  "Pretty  close  shave." 
It  was  pointing  right  straight  for  my  heart. 
Then  we  struck  the  ferry  cable  which  had 
been  lowered  for  our  especial  benefit, 
and  to  avoid  a  rock,  Capt.  Jim  Sheets, 
an  experienced  old  Missouri  steamboat 
man,  in  command  of  the  Northcole,  let 
the  craft  swing  around,  and  we  went 
downstream,  stern  foremost,  with  the 
current.  In  the  meantime  the  Canadian 
forces  engaged  the  enemy,  an  hour  late 
according  to  schedule.  The  Northcole 
stopped  a  few  miles  below  Batoche,  where, 
ensconsed  behind  a  pile  of  mail-bags  which 
made  a  splendid  barricade,  I  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  at  something  unknown.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  hit  any  clouds  or  not, 
but  I  am  assured  of  one  thing;  if  any  lead 
mines  are  ever  discovered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  I  should  have  a  prior 
claim  over  anybody  in  their  ownership. 
This  was  the  first  naval  battle  in  the  Can- 
adian Northwest,  and  I  imagine  it  will  be 
the  last.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  as  far  as 
yours  truly  is  concerned. 

Rescuing  the  MacLean  Family 

WHEN  I  was  a  kid,  the  favorite  litera- 
ture amongst  the  youngsters  was 
Beadle's  Dime  Novels — long  ago  discon- 
tinued and  almost  forgotten.  There  was  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  the  different 
books  issued.  The  same  old  story  was 
of  a  lovely  heroine  who  was  captured  by 
the  wild  Indians  and  rescued  by  a  gallant, 
brave  and  loving  hero,  after  no  end  of 
miraculous  escapes,  in  which  he  did  many 
unheard  of  feats.  I  never  thought  then 
that  I  would  ever  be  chasing  Indians  or 
being  chased  by  them.  The  romantic  days 
of  fiction  had  passed.  But  one  fine  June 
morning  at  Fort  Pitt,  I  found  they  hadn't. 

While  I  was  strolling  along  the  river 
bank,  trying  my  best  to  smoke  a  real 
bang-up  five  cent  cigar.  Major  Bedson, 
master  of  transportation  of  General  Middle- 
ton's  column,  drove  up  in  a  carriage  and 
yelled  at  me:  "Get  in,  old  man." 

I  did  so  and,  after  we  had  started  off 
again,  I  naturally  asked  where  we  were 
going  and  why.  He  told  me  that  Big  Bear 
had  released  the  Maclean  family  and  we 
were  going  out  to  find  them.  Might  as 
well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  in  that 
immense  tract,  but  the  Major  had  an 
idea  of  their  whereabouts,  and  so  we 
struck  for  Loon  Lake,  on  reaching  which 
we  found  in  camp  about  as  tough  a  looking 
crowd  as  ever  you  saw.  Unwashed,  un- 
kempt, with  tattered  clothing  and  little 
food,  there  they  all  were,  the  twenty- 
two  prisoners  who  had  been  allowed,  when 
provisions  ran  short,  to  escape  from  Big 
Bear's  camp — the  Maclean  family,  father 
and  mother  and  nine  children,  Amelia  and 
Eliza  being  young  ladies  of  18  and  16  years 
of  age,  Kitty  being  14,  and  the  others 
ranging  from  12  years  to  an  infant  in  arms; 
and  George  Mann,  farm  instructor  at 
Frog  Lake,  his  wife  and  three  children, 
Stanley  Simpson  and  other  employees  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Frog  Lake  and  Onion  Lake.  For  once, 
somebody  was  mighty  glad  to  see  me,  and 
more  glad  to  see  Major  Bedson,  who  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Maclean's.  That  staunch 
old  Westerner,  Major  Hayter  Reed,  who 
did  splendid  service  during  the  uprising, 
came  up  with  supplies  and  clothes,  and 
when  they  arrived  and  the  freed  captives 
had  donned  their  new  habiliments,  and 
washed  up  and  eaten  the  first  square  meal 
for  a  long  time,  the  transformation  was 
complete.  After  all  their  trekking  through 
wild  lands  and  swamps  with  little  food, 
here  were  freedom  and  liberty  and  friends. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  memorable  21st 
June — the  longest  day  of  the  year — when 
W.  J.  Maclean,  the  father,  commonly 
known  as  Big  Bear  Maclean,  and  I  trudged 
along  the  trail,  and  he  told  me  the  story  of 
their  wanderings.  They  had  never  been 
ill-treated,  some  kindly  disposed  half- 
breeds  guarding  them,  but  once,  at  Loon 
Lake,  the  sauaws  whose  hu.sbands  or  sons 
had  been  killed  wanted  to  slaughter  them, 
but  they  were  prevented.  The  only  one 
to  complain  was  Stanley  Simpson  (who 
afterwards  was  accidentally  drowned) 
who  confidentially  informed  me  that 
boiled  dog  as  a  regular  article  of  diet  was  a 
fraud,  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  What 
was  a  delicacy  to  the  red  man  was  sickening 
to  him,  and  between  dog  and  starvation. 


Grains  so  Flimsy 

that  they  seem  unreal 

Now  there  are  two  Puffed  Grains,  remember,  and  both  ever  at  your 
call. 

Both  are  bubble  grains,  airy,  flaky,  toasted.  Both  are  so  flavory  that 
they  seem  like  food  confections. 

Both  are  whole  grains — Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice— puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

They  make  premier  foods,  so  tempting  that  children  revel  in  them, 
morning,  noon  and  night. 

The  perfect  cereals,  experts  say 

These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  crea- 
tions— the  best  cereal  foods  in 
existence.  A  hundred  million 
steam  explosions  occur  in  every 
kernel.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted 
for   easy,   complete   digestion. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk,  therefore, 
forms  the  utmost  in  a  food — yet 
in  the  form  of  tidbits.  And  whole 
rice   is   thus   supplied   in    its   most 


hygienic  form.  Millions  of  dishes 
are  served  daily.  The  two  Puffed 
Grains  with  their  many  ways  of 
serving  supply  folks  an  endless 
variety.  But  think  how  much 
oftener  they  could  supplant  foods 
not  so  delightful,  not  so  hygienic. 
Serve  the  two  kinds  and  both 
of  them   in   plenty. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Both  steam  exploded— 8  times  normal  size 


Between-meal 
confections 

Crisp  and  lightly  douse  with 
melted  butter  for  hungry  children 
after  school.  Let  them  eat  the 
grain  bubbles  like  peanuts  or  pop- 
corn. Puffed  Grains  do  not  tax 
digestion. 


The  Quaker  QhXs  G>inpany 

Sole  MakerM 
Peterborough,  Canada  Saakatoon,  Canada 
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Fabrikoid  Fills 
Many  Wants 
Around  tHe  Home 

THERE  are  many  little  jobs 
of  upholstery  that  can  be 
done  at  home  providing 
the  right  mat'-rials  a  ad  right  in- 
structions are  available.  The  re- 
placing of  the  seats  in  the  dining 
room  chairs,  reseating  the  com- 
fortable old  rocker,  the  re-cover- 
ing of  cushions,  footstools,  and 
even  some  of  the  larger  jobs  can 
be  done  easily  with  Craftsman 
Fabrikoid. 

And  when  you  have  finished, 
you  are  assured  of  a  job  as  neat 
as  could  been  have  done  by  a 
upholsterer,  that  looks  like 
leather  and  yet  has  cost  less  than 
the  cheapest  leather.  You  have 
done  a  job  that  will  not  need  to 
be  done  over  again  for  years,  for 
Fabrikoid  possesses  wonderful 
wearing  qualities  and  does  not 
rot,  tear,  stretch  or  stain. 

Our  booklet,  "Fabrikoid  in  the 
Home"  is  a  valuable  guide  to  this 
kind  of  work.  It  gives  you  alt 
the  hints  necessary.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you  with  the  Fabri- 
koid. It  is  sold  by  the  yard,  in 
various  widths  up  to  60  inches 
and,  unlike  leather,  there  is  no 
waste.    Every  bit  of  it  is  usable. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of 
"Fabrikoid  in  the  Home"  today. 

Canadian  Fabrikoid  Limited 

Head  Office,  Montreal 

Halifax  Toronto  Sudbury 

Winnipeg        Vancouver 


Most  of  the  motor  cars  in 
Canada  today  are  up- 
holstered or  topped  with 
Fabrikoid. 


the  latter  was  largely  preferable  in  his 
humble  opinion.  ■    •  u*i 

However  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
and  everybody  was  joyful  and  happy. 
And  no  wonder,  after  the  days  and  weeks 
of  terror  which  they  had  endured.  We 
reached  Fort  Pitt  in  safety,  after  a  long 
wearisome  trip,  most  of  which  we  had  to 
tramp  or  ride  in  rude,  jolting,  spnngless 
wagons.  There  was  no  complaint,  no 
grumbling,  no  post  mortems,  and  motherly 
Mrs.  Maclean,  I  could  see,  silently  thanked 
God  for  their  happy  deliverance. 

We  didn't  know  where  Big  Bear  and  his 
aboriginal  warriors  were,  but  we  kept  one 
eye  open  to  see  that,  if  he  had  changed  his 
alleged  mind,  he  would  get  the  worst  of  any 
encounter  with  us.  And  when,  after  a 
long  fit  of  silence  on  my  part,  Mrs.  Maclean 
kindly  asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  ut 
I  laconically  replied:  "Beadle's  Dime 
Novels." 

A  Church  Parade  in  the  Wilderness 

THE  banks  of  the  Beaver  River  have 
seldcm,  if  ever,  witnessed  the  sight 
which  was  to  be  seen  on  the  morning  of 
June  6th,  1885,  a  military  church  parade. 
There  was  no  stately  edifice,  no  solemn 
sounding  organ,  no  rich  upholstered  pews, 
no  carved  or  gilded  pillars,  nor  fashionably 
dressed  ladies  attired  in  silks  and  satins. 
But  the  place  of  worship  was  a  grander  one, 
with  the  blue  vaulted  Heaven  for  dome, 
the  fringe  of  far-extended  green  buddirg 
trees  the  living  walls,  while  Ihe  ripple  of  a 
brook  and  the  carolling  of  birds  furnished 
a  sweet  accompaniment  to  the  songs  of 
praise  sung  by  the  uncultured  and  un- 
practised voices  of  the  choir.  Nor  marble 
flocr  nor  silk-woven  carpet  was  here,  but 
on  the  flower-flecked  prairie  we  found  easy 
seats  or  shaking  off  the  conventionality  of 
eastern  etiquette,  sought  grassy  couches 
and  lay  prone  on  the  luxuriant  verdure. 
This  picture  may  have  been  rudely  marred 
by  the  canvas-covered  wagons  and  clumsily 
constructed  carts  which  formed  the  corral, 
but  they  were  in  keeping  with  the  congre- 
gation, a  mixed  and  motley  crew,  mainly 
red-coats  with  Sunday  shaven  faces, 
slouch-hatted  teamsters,  booted  and  spur- 
red rough  riders  of  the  plain,  buckskin-clad 
scouts,  herders,  cowboys,  camp  cooks, 
redolent  of  grease  and  flour,  all  semi- 
circling  the  preacher — the  grand  old 
western  Methodist  pioneer,  Rev.  John 
MacDougal — who  for  the  nonce  had 
donned  sombre  garments,  and  listening  to 
the  message  of  Christ  and  His  Love  to  man 
and  man's  duty  to  Him.  The  sermon 
ended — no  polished  oration,  but  a  simple 
and  earnest  discourse — all  most  reverently, 
with  uncovered  heads,  stood  silent  and  still 
while  the  benediction  was  pronounced  and 
then  they  dispersed,  not  with  the  rush  and 
hurly-burly  of  the  more  cultured  church- 
goer, but  quietly  and  orderly  to  their 
camps,  while  from  the  mission  house  on  the 
crest  of  the  upland,  now  sacrilegiously 
occupied  by  the  military,  came'  the  dusky 
hued  Chippewayans,  with  shawl-enveloped 
squaws,  from  the  more  imposing  service  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  service  may 
soon  have  been  forgotten,  the  lesson  it 
taught  unlearned,  but  for  the  nonce  at  any 
rate,  the  roughest  and  rudest  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Word,  and  the  camp  was 
better  for  the  day  and  the  day's  gathering 
ol  worshippers. 


Indian    Signals 

THE  traveller  on  the  plains  in  the  ear'y 
days  soon  learned  the  significance  of  the 
spires  of  smoke  that  he  sometimes  saw 
rising  from  a  distant  ridge  or  hill  and  that 
in  turn  he  might  see  answered  from  a  difi'er- 
ent  direction.  It  was  the  signal  talk  of  the 
Indians  across  miles  of  intervening  ground, 
a  signal  used  in  rallying  the  warriors  for 
an  attack,  or  warning  them  for  a  retreat  if 
that  seemed  advisable. 

The  Indian  had  a  way  of  sending  up  the 
smoke  in  rings  or  puffs,  knowing  that  such 
a  smoke  column  would  at  once  be  noticed 
and  understood  as  a  signal,  and  not  taken 
for  the  smoke  of  some  camp-fire.  He 
made  the  rings  by  covering  the  little  fire 
with  his  blanket  for  a  moment  and  allowing 
the  smoke  to -ascend,  when  he  instantly 
covered  the  fire  again.  The  column  of 
ascending  smoke  rings  said  to  every 
Indian  within  thirty  miles,  "Look  out! 
There  is  an  enemy  near!"  Three  smokes 
built  close  together  meant  danger.  One 
smoke  merely  meant  attention.  Two 
smokes  meant  "Camp  at  this  place." 
Sometime  at  night  the  settler  or  the 
traveller  saw  fiery  lines  crossing  the  sky, 
shooting  up  and  falling,  perhaps  taking  a 
direction  diagonal  to  the  lines  of  vision, 
He  might  guess  that  these  were  the  signals 
of  the  Indians,  but  unless  he  were  an  old- 
timer,  he  might  not  be  able  to  interpret 
the  signals.  The  old-timer  and  the  squaw 
man  knew  that  one  f  re-arrow,  an  arrow 
prepared  by  treating  the  head  of  the  shaft 
with  gunpowder  and  fine  bark,  meant  the 
same  as  the  columns  of  smoke  pufl^s — 
"An  enemy  is  near."  Two  arrows  meant 
"Danger."  Three  arrows  said  impera 
tively,  "This  danger  is  great."  Several 
arrows  said  "The  enemy  are  too  many  for 
us."  Thus  the  untutored  savage  could 
telephone  fairly  well  at  night  as  well  as  at 
day. 

And  this  was  where  the  red  man  was 
ahead  of  the  white,  for  this  long  distance 
system  of  communication  was  in  daily  use 
years  before  the  Morse  code  of  telegraphy 
by  wire,  which  was  practically  on  the  same 
lines,  was  invented. 

Another  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
by  m  rrors  was  also  operated  by  the  red 
man.  but  it  would  only  be  used  on  bright 
sunshiny  days  and  never  at  night.  "The 
holder  of  the  mirror,  by  catching  the  rays 
of  the  sun  could  direct  them  right  into  th3 
eyes  of  a  passing  person  at  some  distance, 
and  thus  attract  hs  attention,  and  com 
munication  between  them  was  thus  estab 
I'shed. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  truthfulness 
of  the  adage;  ''There  s  nothing  new  under 
the  sun" 

At  the  time  of  the  Custer  massacre 
the  first  tidings  of  the  fight  were  learned 
on  the  Red  River  Valley  from  Indians  from 
the  Red  Lake  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Red  River,  who  came  down  in  canoes  'n 
war  paint  and  told  the  people  of  Crookston. 
Minnesota,  of  the  great  Indian  victory. 
The  Winnipeg /^ree  Press  and  the  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  evening  papers  published 
the  story  simultaneously,  and  this  was  the 
first  intimation  given  of  Custer's  terrible 
fate.  The  next  day,  the  news  came  by  wire 
from  Deadwood,  but  the  Indian  signals 
beat  out  the  telegraph  companies  and 
these  Red  Lake  Indians  were  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 


The   Little   Warrior 

Continued  from  page  26 


had  been  disgustinglv  lavish  in  their  praise 
of  The  McWhustle  of  McWhustle.  It 
made  Freddie  despair  of  the  New  York 
press.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  been 
wakened  op  at  seven  o'clock,  after  going 
to  sleep  at  three,  by  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone  and  the  announcement  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  him;  and  he  was 
weighed  down  with  that  heavy-eyed  lan- 
gour  which  comes  to  thofe  whose  njght's 
rest  is  broken. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do,  I.Ir.  Rooke," 
said  Mrs.  Peagrim. 

"How-de-do,"  replied  Freddie,  blinking 
in  the  strong  light  from  the  window.  "Hope 
I'm  not  barging  in  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  came  round  about  this  party 
to-night,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes?" 

"Was  wondering,"  said  Freddie,  "If 
you  would  mind  if  I  brought  a  friend  of 
mine  along?  Popped  in  on  me  from  Eng- 
land this  morning.  At  seven  o'clock," 
said  Freddie  plaintively.     "Ghastly  hour. 


what!  Didn't  do  a  thing  to  the  good  old 
beauty  sleep!  Well,  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
I'd  be  awfully  obliged  if  you'd  let  me  bring 
him  along." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim. 
"Any  friend  of  yours,   Mr.  Rooke.    .  . 

"Thanks  awfully.  Special  reason  why 
I'd  like  him  to  come,  and  all  that.  He's  a 
fellow  named  Underbill.  Sir  Derek  Under- 
bill. Been  a  pal  of  mine  for  years  and 
year-." 

Uncle  Chris  started. 

"Underbill!  Is  Derek  Underbill  in 
America?" 

"Landed  this  morning.  Routed  me  out 
of  bed  at  seven  o'clock!" 

"Oh,  do  you  know  him,  too.  Major 
Selby?"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim.  "Then  I'm 
sure  he  must  be  charming!" 

"Charming,"  began  Uncle  Chris  in 
measured  tones,  "is  an  adjective  which  I 
cannot.  ..." 

"Well,  thanks  most  awfully,"  inter- 
rupted   Freddie.     "It's    awfully    good    of 
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A  harvest  of  rich  fruit  for 
your  Thanksgiving  pies 

Just  open  a  jar  of  Libby's  Mince  Meat  —  the  aroma 
tells  the  story.  A  veritable  harvest  of  fruit  is  blended 
into  this  delectable  filling  for  Thanksgiving  pies. 

It  IS  a  rare  and  rich  old  recipe.  Ripe  juicy  apples  are 
chopped  fine  with  currants  and  raisins.  Sprinkled  over 
in  a  fragrant  shower  are  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  cloves. 
Then  comes  brown  sugar,  with  a  high,  pungent  flavor, 
and  to  heighten  that  flavor  —  cider  boiled  down.  As  a 
finishing  touch  —  rich  candied  fruits  —  orange,  lemon 
and  citron. 

Libby's  Mince  Meat  comes  ready  to  use.  It  is  so 
good  there  is  really  no  temptation  to  add  more  fruit. 
It  is  cheaper  than  home-made  mince  meat  for  just  one 
reason  —  it  is  made  in  large  quantities.  Order  from 
your  grocer.    It  is  packed  in  Canada. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

'  <•#    M(*    by    All     Leading    Furnltur* 
Dealers. 

•MACEY    STVLE    BOOK."    full    Of   In- 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 

Panada  Furniture^ufacturers  I 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO.  ^J 
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Make  good  stoves  and 
Cooking  utensils. 
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■CANADIAN 
SHOES  FOR 
CANADIAN 
PEOPLE 


The  Price  of  Shoes 


vs. 


The  Price  of  Other  Things 


I 


T  has  been  said  that  "comparisons  are  odious*' 
And  so  they  are — as  a  rule. 


n 


But  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  stated  that  shoe  prices  are 
"excessive"  or  "ridiculous,"  that  we  feel  justified  in  making 
a  comparison  between  the  present  price  of  shoes  and  the 
price  of  some  other  things  that  we  buy. 

The  following  prices  are  ifrom  Government  statistics  and 
cover  the  period  from  January,  1914,  to  January,  1920, 

Advance  in  price  of  Iron  and  Steel  .        -        -  124  per  cent* 

Average  wholesale  advance  in  all  commodities  146.4    " 

Advance  in  price  o(  Fruit  and  Vegetables         •  153.2    " 

Advance  in  price  a(  Textiles     -  '  •        -  206.2    " 

Advance  in  price  of  Western  Grains         -        -  259.6    " 

Advance  in  price  of  boots  and  shoes         •        -  118.2    '* 

Shoe  prices  had  to  increase — naturally.  The  price  of  every- 
thing that  enters  into  a  pair  of  shoes  has  gone  up  tremen- 
dously in  late  years.  For  instance,  hides  have  advanced 
154.6  per  cent,  in  six  years.  One  of  the  principal  materials 
used  in  making  fine  shoes  has  advanced  5004  in  the  same 
period.  In  fact,  there  is  no  single  commodity  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  that  has  not  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  late  ye'ars. 

But  in  spite  of  this  a  close  margin  of  profits,  efficient  manu- 
facturing methods,  and  keen  domestic  competition,  has 
resulted  in  lower  prices  than  the  above  advances  would  seem 
to  make  inevitable. 

These  comparisons  will  show  why  shoe  prices  are. higher — 
they  have  simply  followed  in  the  wake  of  general  advancing 
prices. 

But,  in  Canada,  they  are  neither  "excessive"  nor  "ridiculous," 
but  proportionately  lower  than  most  other  things. 

The  Shoe  Industry  in  Canada  is  an  e(Eci'-nt  and  competent  one — 
making  shoes  for  the  Canadian  people  which,  grade  for  grade,  are  as 
low,  or  lower  in  price,  as  shoes  obtainable  in  any  Country. 

Canada  produces  footwear  of  every  desirable  type,  and  of 
standard  quality  in  all  grades.  When  you  buy  Made  in  Canada 
Footwear  you  are  assured,  at  fair  prices  always,  of  the  utmost 
that     modern    skill    can    produce    in    Comfort,    Service    and    Style. 


you  to  let  me  bring  him  along.     I  must  be 
staggering  off  now.     Lot  of  things  to  do." 

"Oh,  must  you  go  already?" 

"Absolutely  must.     Lot  of  things  to  do." 

Uncle  Chris  extended  a  hand  to  his 
hostess. 

"I  think  I  will  be  going  along  too,  Mrs. 
Peagrira.  I'll  walk  a  few  yards  with 
you,  Freddie  my  boy.  There  are  one  or 
two  things  I  would  like, to  talk  over.  Till 
to-night,  Mrs.  Peagrim." 

"Till  to-night,  Major  Selby."  She 
turned  to  Mr.  Pilkington  as  the  door 
closed.  "What  charming  manners  Major 
Selby  has!  So  polished.  A  sort  of  old- 
world  courtesy.    So  smooth!" 

"Smooth,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington  dourly, 
"is  right!" 

{To  be  Continued) 


Irrigation   and 
Emigration 

Continued  on  page  28 

vince  is  disposed  to  render  necessitates 
legislative  action,  and  as  there  appears  to 
be  no  inclination  to  call  a  special  session 
of  the  assembly,  action  must  await  the 
regular  session  early  in  the  year. 

The  layman  may  ask.  What  is  irri- 
gation? How  are  the  lands  irrigated? 
Briefly  it  is  done  by  the  building  of  huge 
reservoirs  at  strategic  points  and  the 
running  out  of  ditches  through  the  dis- 
tricts requiring  water.  Each  land-holder 
is  allowed  to  turn  a  certain  regular  quan- 
tity of  the  water  into  his  own  land  through 
smaller  ditches  or  drains  that  he  drives 
through  his  fields.  In  this  way,  he  has  an 
adequate  and  sure  quantity  of  water  and 
is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  weather. 
Drought  means  nothing  to  him.  Crops 
come  almost  as  proverbially  sure  as 
death  and  taxes.  And  they  become 
abundant. 

Yes,  irrigation  is  the  big  story  in  the 
West  to-day. 


Home  Rule  and 
Asquith 

Continued  from  page  23 

Verses  from  Gladstone 

TV/f  R.  GLADSTONE  was  the  dominating 
^^^  politician  of  the  day  and  excited 
more  adoration  and  hatred  than  anyone. 
He  was  a  very  big  figure,  independent  of 
the  press  and  indifferent  to  public  opinion, 
once  he  had  convinced  himself  that  what 
he  meant  to  do  was  right.  After  my  first 
visit  to  Hawarden,  he  sent  me  the  following 
poem,  which  he  had  written  the  night 
before  I  left: 

"MARGOT" 
"When  Parliament  ceases  and  comes  the 
recess. 
And  we  seek  in    the  country  rest  after 

distress. 
As  a  rule  upon  visitors  place  an  embargo 
But    make    an    exception    in    favor    of 
Margot. 

"For  she  brings  such  a  treasure  of  move- 
ment and  life. 

Fun,  spirit  and  stir,  to  folk  weary  with 
strife. 

Though  young  and  though  fair,  who  can 
hold  such  a  cargo 

Of  all  the  good  qualities  going  as  Margot? 

"Uphill  and  down  dale,  'tis  a  capital  name 
To  blossom  in  friendship,  to  sparkle  in 

fame; 
There's  but  one  objection  can  light  upon 

Margot, 
Its    likeness  in  rhyming,  not  meaning, 

to  argot. 

Never  mind,  never  mind,  we  will  give  it 

the  slip, 
'Tis  not  argot  the  language,  but  Argo 

the  ship; 
And,  by  sea  or  by  land,  I  will  swear  you 

may  far  go, 
Before  you  can  hit  on  a  double  for  Margot 
"December  17th,  1889.  "W.E.G." 

I  received  this  at  Glen  by  the  second 
post  on  the  day  of  ray  arrival.  I  instantly 
wrote  to  our  dear  old  friend,  Godfry  Webb, 
who  was  always  under  suspicion  of  playing 
jokes  upon  us,  to  say  that  he  had  overdone 
it  this  time,  as  Gladstone  had  a  far  better 
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hand-writing  than   this.     When  I  found 
but  I  was  wrong,  I  wrote  the  following: 
"December  19,  1889. 

"Very  dear  and  honored  Mr.  Gladstone, 

"At  first  I  thought  your  poem  must  have 
been  a  joke,  written  by  some  one  who  knew 
of  my  feelings  for  you  and  my  visit  to 
Hawarden;  but,  when  I  saw  the  signature 
and  the  post  mark,  I  was  convinced  it 
could  be  but  from  you.  It  has  had  the 
intoxicating  effect  of  turning  my  head  with 
pleasure;  if  I  began  I  should  never  cease 
thanking  you.  Getting  four  rhymes  to 
my  name  emphasizes  your  uncommon 
genius,  I  think,  and  Argo  the  ship  is 
quite  a  new  idea  and  a  charming  one.  I 
love  the  third  verse— that  Margot  is  a 
capital  name  to  blossom  in  friendship  and 
sparkle  in  fame.  You  must  allow  me  to 
say  that  you  are  ever  such  a  dear.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  you  will  be 
eighty  to-morrow,  but  I  like  to  think  of  it 
for  it  gives  most  people  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  life  should  be  lived  without 
being  spent. 

"There  is  no  blessing,  beauty  or  achieve- 
ment which  I  do  not  wish  you. 

"In  truth  and  sincerity. 
Yours, 
"MARGOT  TENNANT." 

T  HAVE  heard  people  say  that  the  Glad- 
■1  stone  family  never  allowed  him  to  read 
a  newspaper  with  anything  hostile  to 
himself  in  it;  all  this  is  the  greatest  rubbish; 
no  one  interfered  with  his  reading.  The 
same  silly  things  were  said  about  the 
great  men  of  that  day  as  of  this  and  will 
continue  to  be  said;  and  the  same  credulous 
geese  will  believe  them.  I  never  observed 
that  Gladstone  was  more  easily  flattered 
than  other  men.  He  was  more  flattered 
and  by  more  people,  because  he  was  a 
bigger  man  and  lived  a  longer  life;  but  he 
was  remarkably  free  from  vanity  of  the 
common  kind.  He  would  always  laugh 
at  a  good  thing,  if  you  chose  the  right 
moment  in  which  to  tell  it  to  him.  He  and 
I  were  talking  of  Carlyle;  I  told  him  that  a 
friend  of  Carlyle's,  a  very  old  man  whom 
I  had  met  at  Balliol,  had  told  me  that  one 
of  his  favorite  stories  was  of  an  Irishman 
who,  when  asked  where  he  was  driving 
his  pig  to,  said: 

"Cark"  (Cork.) 

"But,"  said  his  interlocutor,  "your  head 
is  turned  to  MuUingar." 

To  which  the  man  replied: 

"Whist!     He'll  hear  ye!" 

This  delighted  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  also 
told  him  one  of  Jowett's  favorite  stories  of 
how  George  IV.  went  down  to  Portsmouth 
for  some  big  function  and  met  a  famous 
admiral  of  the  day;  he  clapped  him  on  the 
back  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Well,  my  dear  Admiral!  I  hear  you 
are  the  greatest  blackguard  in  Ports- 
mouth." 

Whereupon  the  Admiral  drew  himself 
up,  saluted  and  said: 

"I  hope,  sire,  you  have  not  come  down 
to  take  away  my  reputation." 

I  find  in  an  old  diary  an  account  of  a 
drive  I  had  with  Mr.  Gladstone  after  my 
sister  Laura  died.     This  is  what  I  wrote: 

"On  Saturday,  29th  May,  1886,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  at 
40,  Grosvenor  Square.  Papa  had  been 
arranging  the  drawing-room  preparatory 
to  their  arrival  and  was  in  high  spirits: 
I  was  afraid  he  might  resent  my  wish  to 
take  Mr.  Gladstone  up  to  my  room  after 
lunch  and  talk  to  him  alone.  However, 
Aunty  Pussy — as  we  called  Mrs.  Gladstone 
— with  a  great  deal  of  winking,  led  papa 
away,  and  said  to  mamma: 

"  'William  and  Margot  are  going  to 
have  a  little  talk!' 

"I  had  not  met  or  seen  Mr.  Gladstone 
since  Laura's  death. 

"When  he  had  climbed  up  to  my  boudoir 
he  walked  to  the  window  and  admired 
the  trees  in  the  square,  deploring  their 
uselessness  and  asking  whether  the  street- 
lump — which  crossed  the  square  path  in 
i-he  line  of  our  eyes — was  a  child. 

"I  asked  him  if  he  would  approve  of  the 
square  railings  being  taken  away  and  the 
i^crass  and  trees  made  into  a  place  with 
seats,  such  as  you  see  in  all  foreign  towns — 
not  merely  for  the  convenience  of  sitting 
down,  but  for  the  happiness  of  invalids 
and  idlers  who  court  the  shade  or  the  sun. 
This  met  with  his  approval,  but  he  said 
with  some  truth  that  the  only  people  who 
could  do  this — or  prevent  it — were  'the 
resident  ari.stocracy'. 

"He  asked  if  Laura  had  often  spoken  of 
death;  I  said  yes,  and  that  she  had  writ- 
ten about  it  in  a  way  that  was  neither 
morbid  nor  terrible.  I  showed  him  some 
prayers  she   had   scribbled   into   a   book, 


against  worldliness  and  high  spirits.  He 
listened  with  reverence  and  interest;  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  his  face  wear  the 
expression  that  Millais  painted  in  our 
picture  as  distinctly  as  when,  closing  the 
book,  he  said  to  me: 

"  'It  requires  very  little  faith  to  believe 
that  so  rare  a  creature  as  your  sister  Laura 
is  blessed  and  with  God.' 

"Aunt  Pussy  came  into  the  room  and 
the  conversation  turned  to  L.  Oliphant's 
objection  to  visiting  the  graves  of  those  we 
love.  They  disagreed  with  this  and  he 
said: 

"  'I  think,  on  the  contrary,  one  should 
encourage  one's  self  to  find  consolation  in 
the  few  tangible  memories  that  one  can 
claim;  it  should  not  lessen  faith  in  their 
spirits;  and  there  is  surely  a  silent  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  the  tomb-stone.'  " 

"Papa  and  mamma  came  in  and  we  all 
went  down  to  tea.  After  tea  I  drove  him 
back  to  Downing  Street  in  my  phaeton, 
round  the  park  and  down  Knightsbridge. 
I  told  him  I  found  it  difficult  to  judge  of 
people's  brains  if  they  were  very  slow. 
"Mr.  Gladstone — "I  wish  then  that  you 
had  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Cobden;  he  was  at  once  the  slowest  and 
quite  one  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  met. 
Personally  I  find  it  far  easier  to  judge  of 
brains  than  character;  perhaps  it  is  that, 
in  my  line  of  life,  motives  are  verj'  hard 
to  fathom  and  constant  association  with 
intelligence  and  cultivation  leads  to  a 
fair  toleration  and  criticism  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.' 

"He  talked  of  Bright  and  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  said,  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  conscientious  men  he 
had  ever  known.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  personally  asked  for  every  great 
office  in  the  state,  including  even  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  while  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  this  not  by  maniacs 
but  by_ highly  respectable  men,  sometimes 
his  _  friends.  He  said  that  Goschen's 
critical  power  was  sound  and  subtle,  but 
that  he  spoilt  his  speeches  by  a  touch  of 
bitterness.  Mr.  Parnell,  he  said,  was  a 
man  of  genius  born  to  great  things;  he  had 
power,  decision  and  reserve;  he  saw  things 
as  they  were  and  had  confidence  in  himself. 
(Ten  days  after  this  drive  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  his  Jast  great  speech  on  Irish  Home 
Rule.) 

"I  made  him  smile  by  telling  him  how 
Lord  Kimberly  told  me  that,  one  day  in 
Dublin,  when  he  was  Viceroy,  he  received 
a  letter  which  began : 

"  'To-morrow  we  intend  to  kill  you, 
but  we  would  like  you  to  know  there  is 
nothing  personal  in  it!" 

"He  talked  all  the  way  down  Piccadilly 
about  the  Irish  character,  its  wit,  charm, 
grace  and  intelligence.  I  nearly  landed 
my  phaeton  into  an  omnibus  in  my  anxiety 
to  point  out  the  ingratitude  and  want  of 
purpose  of  the  Irish;  but  he  said  that  in  the 
noblest  of  races  the  spirit  of  self-defence 
had  bred  mean  vices  and  that  generation 
after  generation  in  Ireland  were  born  with 
their  blood  discolored  by  hatred  of  the 
English  governrnent. 

"  'Tories  have  no  hope,  no  faith,  he 
continued,  and  the  best  of  them  have  class- 
interest;  the  spirit  of  antiquity  lies  in  their 
hearts,  but  the  last  has  been  forgotten  and 
only  class  interest  remains.  Disraeli  was 
a  great  Tory.  It  grieves  me  to  see  people 
believing  in  Randolph  Churchill  as  his 
successor,  for  he  has  none  of  the  genius, 
patience  or  insight,  all  of  which  Disraeli 
had  in  no  small  degree.' 

"Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  was 
giving  a  dinner  to  the  Liberal  party  that 
night. 

"  'If  Hartington  is  in  a  good  humor,  he 
added,  I  intend  to  say  to  him: 

"  'Don't  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  me  after  dinner,  or  you  will  very 
likely  carry  it.' 

"He  laughed  at  this  and  told  me  some 
days  after  that  Lord  Hartington  had  been 
delighted  with  the  idea. 

"He  strongly  advised  me  to  read  a  little 
book  by  one  Miss  Toilet,  called  'Country 
Conversations,'  which  had  been  privately 
printed.  He  deplored  the  vast  amount  of 
poor  literature  that  was  circulated,  'when 
an  admirable  little  volume  like  this  cannot 
be  got  by  the  most  ardent  admirers  and 
the  authoress  is  dead — ' 

"Mr.  Jowett  has  sincegiven  me  the  book, 
which  I  find  delightful.  We  drove  through 
the  Green  Park.  I  pulled  up  on  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade  at  the  garden-gate  of  10, 
Downing  Street.  He  got  out  of  the 
phaeton,  unlocked  the  gate  and,  turning 
round,  stood  with  his  hat  off  and  his  grey 
hair  blowing  over  his  forehead;  a  dark 
home-spun  cape  was  round  his  shoulders. 
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He  said  with  great  grace  that  he  had  en- 
joyed his  drive  immensely  that  he  hoped 
■t  would  occur  again  and  that  I  had  a  way 
of  saying  things  and  a  tcne  in  my  voice 
that  would  alwavs  remind  him  of  my  sister 
Laura.  His  dear  old  face  'ooked  furrowed 
with  care;  the  outlin  ^  of  it  stood  out  sharp 
as  a  profile.  I  said  good-bye  and  drove 
away :  perhaps  it  was  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  or  the  wind,  or  perhaps  something 
else,    but   my   eyes   were   full    of   tears." 

The  Ugliest  Man  in  the  House 

MY  HUSBAND  in  discussing  with  me 
Gladstone's  sense  of  humor,  told  me 
the  following  story: 

During  the  Committee  Stage  of  the 
Home  Rule  in  the  session  of  18f  3, 1  was  one 
evening  in  a  very  thin  House  seated  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  of  which  we  were  the  sole  occupants. 
His  eyes  were  half-closed  and  he  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  following  the  course  of  a 
dreary  discussion  on  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  me 
with  an  air  of  great  animation  and  said, 
in  his  most  solemn  tones,  'Have  you  ever 
considered  who  is  the  ugliest  man  in  the 
party  opposite?' 

Mr.  Asquith — "Certainly:  it  is  without 
doubt  X."  (naming  a  famous  Anglo- 
Indian  statesman). 

Mr.  Gladstone — "You  are  quite  wrong. 
X.  is  no  doubt  an  ugly  fellow,  but  much 
uglier  is  Y."  (Naming  a  Queen's  Counsel 
of  those  days.) 

Mr.  Asquith— "Why  should  you  give 
him  the  preference?" 

Mr.  Gladstone— "Apply  a  very  simple 
test:  Imagine  them  both  magnified  on  a 
colossal  scale.  X.'s  ugliness  would  then 
begin  to  look  dignified  and  even  impressive, 
while  the  more  you  enlarged  Y.,  the  mean- 
er he  would  become." 

Seven   Premiers  I  have  Known 

I  HAVE  known  seven  Prime  Ministers, 
Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Rosebery,  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  Arthur  Balfour,  Asquith 
and  Lloyd  George,  every  one  of  them 
as  different  from  all  the  others  as  possible. 
I  asked  Arthur  Balfour  once  if  there  was 
much  difference  between  him  and  his  uncle. 
I  said: 

"Lord  Salisbury  does  not  care  much  for 
literature — I  don't  mean  Jane  Austen, 
Scott,  Saint  Beuve,  and  all  our  favorites — 
but  he  is  not  a  scholar:  he  does  not  care  for 
Plato,  Homer,  Virgil  or  any  of  the  great 
classics.  He  has  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  and  is  a  beautiful  writer  of  fine  style, 
but  he  is  above  everything  a  man  of 
science  and  a  churchman.  All  this  can  be 
said  equally  well  ofyou." 

To  which  he  replied: 

"There  is  a  difference.  My  uncle  is  a 
Tory — and  I  am  a  Liberal." 

I  delighted  in  his  uncle,  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury — delighted  both  in  his  speaking 
and  in  his  conversation.  I  had  a  kind  of 
feeling  that  he  could  always  score  off  me 
with  such  grace,  good-humor  and  wit  that 
I  would  never  discover  it.  He  asked  me 
once  what  my  husband  though  of  his  son 
Hugh's  speaking,  to   which   I    answered: 

"I  will  not  tell  you,  because  you  don't 
know  anything  about  my  husband,  and 
would  not  value  his  opinion.  You  know 
nothing  whatever  either  about  our  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
interesting  than  your  House.  Only  the 
other  day  you  said  in  public  that  you  had 
never  even  seen  Parnell." 

Lord  Salisbury  (pointing  to  his  stomach) 
— "My  figure  is  not  adapted  for  the  narrow 
seats  in  your  peers'  gallery,  but  you  do  me 
injustice;  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  predict 
both  in  private  and  in  public  that  Mr 
Asquith  would  have  a  very  great  future; 
I  see  no  one  of  his  generation  or  even 
among  the  younger  men  at  all  comparable 
to  him;  will  you  not  gratify  my  curiosity 
by  telling  me  what  he  thinks  of  my  son 
Hugh's  speaking?" 

I  was  luckily  able  to  say  that  my  hus- 
band considered  Lord  Hugh  the  best 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Salisbury  said: 

"Would  he  think  so  if  he  spoke  on  other 
subjects  than  the  Church?" 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  heard  him  on 
Free  Trade  and  many  subjects  and  that  his 
opinion  remained  unchanged;  that  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  cover  more  ground 
and  really  work,  both  he  and  his  brother. 
Bob  Cecil,  had  real  futures.  I  asked 
Lord  Salisbury  if  he  had  ever  heard  Cham- 
berlain speak  (at  the  time  I  am  writing 
Chamberlain  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies). 

Lord    Salisbury — "It    is    curious    you 


should  ask  me  this:  I  heard  him  for  tne 
first  time  this  afternoon." 

Margot — "Where  did  you  hear  him  and 
what  was  he  speaking  about?" 

Lord  Salisbury — "I  heard  him  at  Gros- 
venor  House.  (Reflectively)  Let  me  think: 
what  was  he  speaking  about?  Australian 
washerwomen,  I  think.  .  .  or  some  such 
thing! 

Margot — "What  did  you  think  of  it?" 
Lord  Salisbury — "He  seems  a  good  busi- 
ne.ss-like  speaker." 

Margot — "I  suppose  at  this  moment  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  as  much  hated  as  Gladstone 
ever  was?" 

Lord  Salisbury — "There  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  hated,  but  he  was 
very  much  loved.  Does  anyone  love  Mr. 
Chamberlain?" 

One  day  after  this  conversation  he  came 
to  see  me  in  Cavendish  Square  bringing 
with  him  a  signed  photograph  of  himself; 
it  was  in  the  year  1904,  almost  at  the  height 
of  the  controversy  over  Protection.  The 
Tory  majority  was  getting  smaller  every 
day;  Arthur  Balfour — who  was  Prime 
Minister — was  like  an  engineer,  mending 
the  taps  and  the  bells,  but,  as  the  house  was 
falling  over  his  head,  the  work  was  not 
effective.  It  was  difficult  to  see  whether 
any  architect  and  engineer  rolled  into  one 
could  have  saved  the  building  when  Joe 
was  pulling  out  the  props. 

Knowing  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  a 
Free  Trader,  I  did  not  like  to  mention  the 
political  situation;  but,  guessing  my  em- 
barrassment, he  opened  the  conversation 
by  asking  me  if  I  thought  that  this  fiscal 
controversy  would  come  to  anything. 
I  was  shocked  by  his  apparent  detach- 
ment: 

Margot — "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
country  becoming  Protectionist?" 

Lord  Salisbury  —  (with  a  sweet  luV'iei 
"Not  the  slightest!  'There  will  always  .  e  a 
certain  number  of  foolish  people  who  w'l' 
be  Protectionists  but  they  will  easily  be 
overpowered  by  the  wise  ones.  Ha  e 
you  ever  known  a  man  o"  first  rate  ei- 
lect  in  this  c  ntry  who  was  a  Protec- 
tionist?" 

Margot—"'  never  thought  of  it,  but 
Lord  Milner  i'  he  only  one  I  can  think  of 
forthem-iment." 

He  entirely  agreed  with  me  and  then 
said: 

"No,  you  need  not  be  anxious.  Free 
Trade  will  always  win  against  Protection 
in  this  country;  this  will  not  be  the  trouble 
of  the  future." 

Margot— "Then  what  will  be?" 
Lord  Salisbury — "The  House  of  Lords 
is  the  difficulty  that  I  foresee  will  arise." 
I  was  surprised  and  quite  incredulous. 
"Dear  Lord  Salisbury!  "  I  said,  "I  have 
heard  of  the  House  of  Lords  all  my  life. 
But,  stupid  as  it  has  been,  no  one  will  ever 
have  the  power  to  alter  it;  why  do  you 
prophesy    that    it    will    cause    trouble?" 
Lord   Salisbury — "You   may  think   me 
vain,  Mrs.  Asquith,  but  as  long  as  I  am 
there  nothing  will  happen.     I  understand 
my  lords  thoroughly,  but  when  I  go,  mis- 
takes will  be  made:  the  House  of  Lords 
will  come  into  conflict  with  the  House  of 
Commons." 

Margot — "Is  it  really  so  ignorant!  It 
must  be  your  fault;  you  should  have  taught 
it  better  ways!" 

Lord  Salisbury  (smiling)  —"Perhaps. 
What  do  you  think  will  be  the  next  subject 
of  controversy?" 

Margot — "The  Church  of  England— 
if  it, is  true,  what  you  say,  that  Protection 
is  impossible  in  this  country." 

I  proceeded  to  denounce  the  constant 
building  of  churches  while  the  parsons'  pay 
was  so  small.  I  said  that  few  rising  men 
could  afford  to  go  into  the  Church  at  all'; 
and  the  assumed  voices,  both  in  the  reading 
and  in  the  preaching,  got  on  the  nerves  of 
anyone  who  cared  to  listen.  The  churches 
were  becoming  emptier  every  day.  I 
added: 

"Christ  says,  'Thou  shall  call  no  man 
lord  but  Me,'  and  then  you  see  lords  and 
palaces  and  all  sorts  of  folly,  plus  narrow- 
ness, dullness  and  affectation." 

He  listened  with  patience  to  all  this,  and 
then  got  up  and  said : 

"Now  I  must  go.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  see  you  again." 

Something  in  his  voice  made  me  ask 
him  anxiously: 

"You  aren't  ill,  are  you?" 
To  which  he  replied: 
"Yes,  I  am  ill." 

I  never  saw  him  again;  and,  when  I 
heard  of  his  death,  I  was  vexed  with  my- 
self for  having  seen  so  little  of  him  in  my 
life. 
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Tnats  the  way 
to  tuy  heat 


hij  the 


room 


YES,  the  "roomful"  is  the  practical  way  to 
measure  heat.  It  does  not  matter  how  much 
fuel  is  bought,  nor  how  much  heat  is  produced, 
unless  you  get  the  full  benefit  of  it  in  the  room 
where  you  want  it.  Sometimes  you  want  a  bath- 
roomful  and  again  a  denful.  The  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  is  the  prompt  and  direct  way  to  get  it.  The 
Perfection  produces  the  heat  on  the  spot. 

If  you  could  build  your  house  over  again 

you  would  change  a  good  many  of  the  radiators  and 
registers  around,   wouldn't  you.^     Why  not  put  a 


Perfection  Oil  Heater  near 

the    window    where    the 

radiator     ought    to    be  ? 

Fresh  air  is  necessary  to 

health,  and  the  ordinary  window  sash  lets  in  a  good 
deal  of  it.  But  a  comfortable  degree 
of  heat  is  also  necessary.  By  using  the 
Perfection  Heater  in  this  way  you  get 
both.  It  throws  out  a  clean,  intense 
heat,  and  continues  to  throw  it  out 
for  about  ten  hours  on  a  single  gallon 
of  coal  oil. 


/UST  strike  a 
match  and 
light  it — as  easy 
as  lighting  the 
gas. 


As  cheerful  as  an  open  fireplace 

The  warm  cheerful  glow  of  the  Perfection  Heater 
makes  it  a  favorite  in  many  homes  that  have  no 
open  fireplaces.  Keep  children  warm  and  keep 
them  well  with  a  Perfection  Heater.  It  weighs 
only  a  few  pounds  and  can  be  carried  from  room 
to  room  like  a  lamp.  It  will  boil  a  tea-kettle,  heat 
shaving  water  or  dry  clothes  indoors.  It  is  the 
most  economical  and  most  satisfactory  way  to 
get  heat  when  and  where  you  need  it. 

Hardware,  Housefurnishing  and 
Departmental  Stores 

Hardware,     housefurnishing    and     departmental 


PERFECT 


M 


stores  everywhere  sell  Perfection  Oil  Heaters. 
Let  your  dealer  show  you  how  simple  the  Perfec- 
tion Heater  really  is.  Over  four  million  Perfec- 
tions in  use,  and  the  number  is  growing  daily. 
Your  dealer  can  also  show  you  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cookstove  and  Perfection  Water  Heater — 
models  of  convenience  and  economy. 

Protect  against  fuel  shortage 

See  your  dealer  to-day.  Get  a  copy  of  our  new 
Perfection  Heater  folder.  You  can  save  a  hod  of 
coal  every  time  you  use  your  Perfection.  That's 
worth  money  these  days,  and  besides  coal  is  scarce 
and  it  may  be  hard  to  get  this  winter. 


Oil  Heaiers 


The  Perfection  Stove  Company,  Limited 


Efistern  Office: 

704   Drummond  Bld^-. 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

SARNIA        -        -        ONTARIO 


Western   Office: 

91 1    Canfodertitian  Ufa  BUf., 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
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From  the  lovely  gardens  of 
old  France  comes 


L 


JJeursJ) 


FLOWERS   OF    LOVF 

the  most  luxurious  perfume  in  the  world. 
Extra  it,  £au  de  Toilette.  Savon,  Poudre. 
Sachet.  Talc.  BrilHantine. 

Roger  &GALLET 

25  WEST  32>iP  STREET 
NEW    YORK 

Creatovs  of  9{aie  'Jerfumes 
\javis 


C:^  . 


Women  AND 


Pioneering  in  the  Piapot 

The  Experience  of  a  Soldier's  Wife  Founding  a  Home  on  the  Prairie 

By  Mrs.  CLIFFORD   THOMPSON 


HAVE  re- 
sented with  all 
the  heat  of  a 
passionate  nature 
the  oft  -  repeated 
argument  that 
woman's  place  is 
in  the  home.  Yet 
the  experiences  of 
the  past  few 
months  have 
proved  to  me  that 
in  the  building  up 
of  a  home  there 
is  ample  room  for  all  of  a  woman's  finer 
instincts — imagination,  courage,  resource- 
fulness, tact  and  patience.  I  have  come  to 
see  that  when  she  has  made  good  at  this 
task,  and  has  grown  in  heart  and  mind  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  her 
home,  then  she  may  step  out  into  a  world 
of  higher  walls  and  broader  fioor-space. 
But  in  my  opinion,  no  academic  or  business 
training  can  fit  her  so  thoroughly  for  the 
larger  sphere  as  will  the  home-schooling. 
The  above  philosophic  reasoning  has 
been  gradually  oozing  through  the  cells  of 
gray  matter  since  I  came,  a  bride  of  a 
few  months,  with  my  soldier-husband  to 
hew  out  a  home  among  the  bluff-clad  hills 
of  the  Piapot  Indian  reserve.  Twenty- 
four  square  miles  of  this  virgin  soil  the 
Government  had  bought  from  the  Indians 
at  a  cost  of  $185,000,  with  an  eye  to  a 
paying  investment  for  national  returns,  and 
had  resold  at  a  drawing  in  Regina  on 
April  twenty-first  of  this  year  to  a  group 
of  fifty-four  returned  men  on  easy  25-year 

Payments.  The  half-section  which  my 
usband  was  fortunate  to  secure  through 
his  draw  is  just  twenty-two  miles  north- 
east of  Regina.  You  see  we  are  not  wholly 
buried  in  the  backwoods,  when  we  can 
motor  to  the  city  for  a  day's  shopping,  for 
an  evening  concert  after  work,  or  for  a 
soul-refreshing  church  service. 

When  I  got  off  the  train  at  the  nearest 
station,  nine  miles  away,  to  join  my 
husband  who  had  preceded  me  with  a  car 
of  stock  and  implements,  to  blaze  out  the 
trail  as  it  were,  it  was  not  the  most  en- 
chanting scene  that  I  gazed  upon.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  man  in  whose  wake  I 
had  followed  from  another  province; 
there  was  no  word  of  English  distinguish- 
able in  the  chatter  of  the  characteristic 
crowd  of  prairie  town  loafers;  there  were 
none  but  German  shacks  comprising  a 
hamlet  that  bespoke 
neither  progress  nor 
ambition; — and  it  was 
a  bleak,  sunless  May- 
day. However,  all  was 
light  again  when  the 
man  in  question  ap- 
peared, half-dead 
though  he  seemed, 
with  cold  from  sleep- 
ing in  an  open  shed. 
With  some  difficul- 
ty I  was  induced  to 
restrain  my  eagerness 
'  to  get  home"  for  a 
d  ay  or  two,  an3  to 
3  ccept  instead  the 
open-handed  hospital- 
ity of  a  German  home. 
There  I  gained  a  new 
respect  for  Canadiav- 


ized  Germans.  Undeniable  evidences  of  a 
continuous  struggle  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances were  overshadowed  by  the 
atmosphere  of  cheerful,  unstinted  kindli- 
ness and  good-will  towards  the  stranger. 

THE  final  stage  of  my  journey  home 
was  achieved  in  a  lumber-wagon, 
piled  high  with  stove,  kitchen  cabinet, 
boxes  of  china  and  of  fruit,  among  which 
a  cow  and  a  calf  were  wedged  somehow. 
No  words  could  adequately  depict  those 
trails  which  grew  more  intricate  and 
shadowy  as  we  advanced.  Since  then 
we  have  proved  that  wherever  a  team  and 
wagon  can  jolt  their  way,  over  clods  of 
fresh-broken  prairie,  through  bog  and 
morass,  through  unbroken  masses  of  wil- 
low and  poplar  bluff,  there  a  Ford  car  can 
ride  supreme.  In  those  first  days  prac- 
tically every  man,  in  turn,  lost  himself,  and 
more  than  one  spent  the  night  camp- 
ed beside  the  trail. 

As  we  entered  the  reserve, 
my  dream  of  being  the  first 
woman  in  the  set- 
tlement was  rude- 
ly  broken,  for 
there  before  the 
open  flap  of  a  bell 
tent  a  go-cart 
rocked  in  the 
wind.  An  eighteen-year 
old  girl,  a  bride  three  years 
ago,  had  beaten  me  out  by 
two  days.  That  disap- 
pointment did  not  serve  to  take  away  the 
keen  edge  from  my  unwonted  appetite. 
We  enjoyed  every  mouthful  of  that  first 
dinner  in  our  new  home,  a  dinner  that  had 
been  cooked  and  packed  in  a  boiler  ten 
days  before.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  tastily  set  out  on  the  top  of  the 
crated  range,  and  two  nail-kegs  sufficed  for 
upholstered  dining-chairs! 

During  the  process  of  building  our  little 
summer-cabin,  we  ate  and  slept  and 
entertained,  the  hostess  becomingly  garbed 
in  blue  dairy  "farmerettes"  in  our  ten 
by  twelve  tent,  where  for  a  week  the  kitch- 
en-cabinet did  excellent  service  as  pantry, 
buffet,  dresser,  wardrobe,  and  writing- 
desk.  As  I  early  displayed  my  inborn 
helplessness  with  saw  and  hammer  I  was 
detailed  to  draw  out  nails  from  boards, 
make  good  my  boasted  knowledge  of 
dairying,  and  search  for  the  missing  horses. 
With  mischievous  intent,  those  otherwise 
lovable  animals, 
like  those  of  all 
the  other  boys  in 
those  early  days 
before  pastures 
could  be  fenced 
off,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared,wan- 
dering aimlessly 
away  over  hills  and 
bluffs,  defying  re- 
capture like  a  needle 
lost  in  a  hay-stack. 
So  urgent  became 
the  need  for  bread 
that  week-end  that 
presently  the  un- 
baked loaves  were 
clamoring  for  a  place 
in  the  oven  before 
the    shingling    was 


finished,  the  chimney  in  place,  or  the 
range  removed  from  the  crate!  Yet 
even  after  hours  of  delay,  that  bread  tasted 
good  to  our  ready  appetites. 

WE  WERE  not  long  in  locating  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  most  of 
"the    boys."     My    early    impressions    of 
the  various  types,  as  a  woman  sees  them 
just  in  looking  on,  have,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, become  confirmed  with  the  passing 
months.    In  the  eyes  of  all  shone  the  eager 
light   of  hope.     This  was  to  be  a  great 
game — a   hard   fight,    perhaps— but   had 
they  not  known  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years    back    what    privation    and    pain, 
disappointment    and     danger,    fear    and 
famine  meant?     Here  they  were  to  make 
good  under  the  watch- 
ful supervision  of  the 
Soldier  Settlement 
Board,  framed  of  re- 
sponsible, experienced 
men.  Best  of  all,  they 
were  to  be  monarchs 
in     their    own     little 
kingdoms,  "the  lord  of 
the  fowl  and  the 
brute."     To  be  sure, 
at  some  time  during 
this  first  summer, 
handicapped  by  high 
prices  and  scanty 
means,    by    unlooked 
for  breaks  and  delays, 
by  ignorance  of  effici- 
ent methods  in  brush-breaking,   most  of 
them  have  grown  temporarily  dishearten- 
ed.    But  the  mood  passes.     In  all  of  them 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  kindly  heart,  the 
ready  wit,  the  soldier's  acquired  habit  of 
laughing  at  defeat.     Of   course,   there  is 
the  selfish  one,  always  eager  to  get  but 
not  to  give  aid;  the  borrower  always  for- 
getting to  return;  the  groucher,  invariably 
murmuring  because  the  Board  isn't  doing 
enough,   or  because   "You're  too  blamed_ 
slow  getting  anywhere  on  this  proposition,"' 
or  because  present  day  machinery  is  made 
only   to   break;    the    professional    "wind- 
jammer" dilating  on  how  he  used  to  "put 
it  ovcr"  the  superior  officer;    the  dreamer 
forgetting  his  oil  can  or  his  hay-fork  till 
he  is  eighty  rods  from  his  tent;  and  the 
parasite  making  it  a  point  to  "drop  in" 
frequently  around  the  meal  hour.     But, 
in  almost  every  case,  they  measure  up  to 
the  soldier's  high  standard,  and  note  that 
out    here    they    never    ask — "Was    he    a 
captain  or  a  private  in  the  ranks,  was  he 
a  broker  or  a  bricklayer? — but  rather — 
"Is  he  the  man  to  cope  with  the  new  prob- 
lems looming  up  daily,  is  he  ready  to  give 
needed  help  at  the  expense,  maybe,   of  his 
own  interests,  is  he  going  to  make  a  good 
citizen  first,  and    a  good  farmer  next, — 
in  other  words — is  he  a  man  for  a  man's 
job?" 

I  have  spoken  solely  of  "the  boyu,"  not 
of  the  women.  That  is  because  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  former.  Most  of  them 
are  as  yet  alone,  leaving  their  wives,  or 
the  ladies  of  their  dreams,  in  town  until 
more  comfortable  quarters  can  be  pro- 
cured. I  believe  there  are  now  about 
thirteen  women  scattered  over  the  fifty- 
four  holdings — too  far  apart  for  back-door 
gossiping  or  petty  wrangling.  Those  I 
have  met  are  quite  as  enthusiastic  and, 
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Hhe  Brunswick  Method 

—     o/^  Reproduction 


INS    A  SRUNSV/ICK  RECORD.   \\ 


Truly 

Natural 

Tone 


^he  TONE  AMPLIFIER 

WITH    GaU-L  REMOVED 


The  Brunswick  method  of  reproduction  consists  of  two  simple — yet 
essential — features  now  widely  known.      They  are:  The  Ultona  and  the 
All- Wood  Oval  Horn,  or  "Tone  Amplifier." 

Both  are  exclusive  Brunswick  inventions. 

Together,  they  have  revolutionized  phonograph  standards. 

The  Ultona  is  the  exclusive  Brunswick  invention  that  plays  all  records  COR- 
RECTLY. A  mere  turn  of  the  hand  instantly  presents  the  correct^needle,  proper 
diaphragm  and  exact  weight  for  each  make  of  record.  Nothing  to  take  off  or  put 
on — the  Ultona  is  complete. 

The  All- wood  Oval  Horn~or'*ToneAmplifier"~solves  an  old  problem  in  acoustics. 

Like  a  fine  violin  the  Brunswick's  oval  horn  is  built  entirely  of  choice  wood.     By 
this  method  of  projecting  sound,  tone  waves  are  unrestricted  and  are  allowed  to 
fold  into  full,  rounded  tones  that  are  rich,  mellow,  and  above  all,  NATURAL. 

Hear — Then  Compare! 

Judge  any  phonograph  by  its  TONE — that's  the  true  test.      Hear  the 
Brunswick  at  any  Brunswick  dealer's,  and — let  your  earsjbe  the  judge. 
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More  Power — With  Less  Cost 

MANY  people  wrongly  entertain  the  belief 
that  they  must  enter  the  realm  of  high 
priced  cars  to  secure  a  car  with  power  and 
stamina  to  meet  their  requirements.  This  is 
doubtless  because  they  have  not  yet  carefully 
looked  into  the  merits  of  the 


Consider  the  ease  with  which  this  car  takes  the 
-steepest  hills  "on  high,"  and  the  enormous  speed 
it  will  develop  on  the  highway.  Surely  this  is  proof 
of  more  reserve-  power  than  the  average  motorist 
ever  a.sks  of  his  car. 

Notice  how  the  Briscoe  throttles  down  to  a  crawl 
in  crowded  traffic,  how  quickly  it  picks  up  on  the 
get-away. 

Briscoe's  appearance  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Its 
graceful  body  lines  are  accentuated  by  the  new 
feature   "The   Tilted   Radiator." 

After  proving  Briscoe's  "More  Power"  claim  to 
your  satisfaction,  get  the  facts  about  Briscoe 
Economy.  Its  remarkably  low  gasoline  consumption 
an3-|i-eat  tire  mileage  are  the  result  of  elimination 
of  ap-^iperfluous  weight. 

14-^^  rightlf  known  as  "Leader  of  Light  Weight 
Cars." 

Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  Brockville,  Ontario 

UNITED   STATES 

Briscoe  Motor  Corporation,   Jackson,   Mich. 


TORONTO    DISTRIBUTORS 

Bailey  &   Drummond   Motor  Co., 

j^7   Yonjre  Street. 

OTTAWA  DISTRIBUTORS 

Dixon    Motor   Company, 

Comer  Sparks  and    Lyon   Streets 


HAMILTON  DISTRIBUTORS 
Livingstone    Bro«., 
97  King  St.   West. 

MONTREAL    DISTRIBUTORS 

Canadian   Motor    Sales   Company, 

443   St.  James   Street 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

You  may  keep  posted  with  the  earliest  news  on  any  subject  through  the 
use  of  Newspaper  Clippings.  We  can  furnish  you  with  special  informa- 
tion that  will  save  you  money  and  open  oppoi-tunities  for  new  business. 

We  read  all  papers  in  Canada  and  United  States  and  can  send  you 
original  items  from  the  newspapers  relating  to  your  business. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  SERVICE 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE      -       TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


contenteti  as  are  their  husbands.  Like 
them,  they  have  much  to  learn  about  farm- 
life,  but  every  day  brings  its  lesson, 
sometimes  a  dear-bought  one.  Here  one 
finds,  perhaps  to  one's  surprise,  that  a 
lady  is  something  more  than  a  peg  to  hang 
clothes  on— she  is  a  potential  factor  m 
solving  some  of  life's  vital  problems.  In 
fact,  while  a  woman  is  a  luxury  and  a 
nuisance  here,  even  the  least  kindly  dis- 
posed grants  that  she  is,  at  the  worst, 
as  indispensable  as  a  cow!  She  is  called 
upon  not  merely  to  feed  the  hungry,  a 
matter  of  scientific  device,  at  times,  too, 
far  away  from  the  source  of  supplies,  lack- 
ing refrigerators,  cellars,  and  mouse- 
proof  boxes,  supplied  with  limited  funds 
for  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  but  also  to  admin- 
ister healing  balm  impartially  to  an  aching 
heart  or  a  cut  finger;  to  wash  the  grease- 
smeared  shirts  and  trousers,  though  water 
lias  become  more  precious  than  rubies;  to 
mend  the  torn  coats  of  bachelor-neighbors; 
to  speed  on  endless  errands  on  foot  or  on 
horseback;  to  wield  a  hay-fork,  it  may  he, 
on  a  day  of  urgent  need.  My  crowning 
achievement  of  the  season  was  a  trip  to 
town  alone  with  the  team  and  wagon  to 
haul  home  a  load  of  oil-drums  that  the 
tractor  might  not  remain  idle.  I  trusted 
in  Providence  to  send  a  man  to  load  those 
drums  for  me,  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
On  all  sides  I  have  been  met  by  unfailing 
courtesy  from  the  men.  It  goes  far  to 
atone  for  lack  of  feminine  companionship, 
though  situations  do  arise  where  even  a 
liusband,  with  a  man's  comprehensive 
grasp  of  things,  cannot  wholly  under- 
stand and  sympathize. 

WE  MIGHT  complain  much  of  the 
hardships  of  this  summer,  did  we  not 
realize  that  our  pioneering  experiences 
are  a  Sunday-school  picnic  compared 
with  those  of  less  than  a  generation  ago, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  a  railroad,  plod- 
ding on  with  oxen  instead  of  our  tractors 
and  motor-cars.  At  times,  we  bemoan  the 
long,  slow  hauls  over  prairie  trails,  set 
with  pitfalls  of  badger  holes  and  willow 
roots;  the  lack  of  phones  and  church  ser- 
vice; the  spasmodic  mail  delivery;  the 
inconvenience  of  baking  bread  with  the 
last  five  pounds  of  flour  supplemented  by 
corn  starch  and  cream  of  wheat;  the  night- 
mare of  dry  sloughs,  coupled  with  the 
expense  and  the  uncertainty  of  boring  or 
drilling  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  feet. 
Yet  when  we  ponder  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  once  it  is  cleared  of  the  ever-present 
willow  and  poplar  scrub,  the  beauty  of 
hill  and  field  where  Nature  has  scattered 
her  treasures  of  flower  and  fruit  with  lavish 
hand,  the  unfailing  co-operation  of  the 
Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  with  its  Home 
Branch  of  most  competent  women,  the 
generosity  of  ladies  in  bringing  us  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  books  for  the  coming 
winter,  we  think  that  the  gods  have  smiled 
upon  us. 

Personally,  I  could  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  the  comfortable,  easy  (I  was  going 
to  say  useless)  life  of  the  town.  I  am  often 
asked  by  visitors,  with  hearts  full  of  pity, 
"Are  you  not  dreadfully  lonely,  shut  up 
here  by  these  woods  and  hills,"  Frankly, 
I  am  less  so  than  in  town,  where  one  is 
harassed  by  the  problem  of  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.  Here  a  woman  can 
live  her  own  life,  unhampered  by  conven- 
tions and  social  prejudices.  More  than 
that,  she  is  bound  to  be  an  active  partner 
in  her  husband's  business.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  feel  myself  a  clog  instead  of  a 
cog  in  the  wheel  in  the  onward  march 
towards  the  institution  which  we  hope  to 
make  worthy  the  name  of  home.  And 
I  believe  every  woman  here  feels  that  she 
would  be  no  fit  wife  for  a  soldier  if  she 
could  not  face  an  occasional  hardship  and 
push  aside  a  few  boulders  from  the  path. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  if  a  girl  isn't 
enough  in  love  with  her  husband  to  feel 
no  need  for  other  companionship,  and  if  a 
man  is  not  mindful  enough  of  his  wife  to 
leave  without  reluctance  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  "the  boys"  for  her  entertainment  in 
the  evening,  then  they  should  seek  other 
pastures  at  once.  There  can  be  no  abiding 
success  and  happiness  in  the  task  of 
pioneering  without  the  most  ardent  co- 
operation. 


Barbed. — "What  do  you  mean  by 
keeping  me  standing  on  the  corner  like 
an  idiot?"  demanded  an  angry  husband, 
whose  wife  had  kept  him  waiting  to  go 
shopping  with  her. 

"Now,  really,  dear,"  she  replied  sweetly, 
"I  can't  help  the  way  you  stand." — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Back 

Again 

A  FTER  five 

^~^  years  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation, 
we  are  permitted 
to  manufacture, 
once  more,  our 
famous  old  high 
patent 

PURITV 

FrauR 


Once  more  v^^e  are 
able  to  offer  in  tfiis 
famous  brand  the  best 
product  of  the  world's 
best  wheat;  the  pop- 
ular flour  for  delicious 
bread,  and  light,  flaky 
pastry. 

Old  friends  of  Purity 
Flour  will  share  our 
satisfaction,  and  all 
friends,  old  or  new,  will 
appreciate  the  im- 
provemen'  in  their  bak- 
mg  with  our  high  pat- 
ent flour. 

Your  grocer  will  supply  it. 

Western  Canada 

Flour  Mills  Co., 

Limited 
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Recruiting  for  the  Menagerie 

Perils  of  the  Profession  Depicted  by  Menagerie  Hunter. 

By  CHARLES   MEYER 


npHOSE  who  have  written  of  careers  of 
*■  danger  and  daring  have  usually  omitted 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  the  most 
romantic  —  hunting  v/ild  beasts  is  no 
child's  play,  but  taking  them  alive  and  un- 
tamed is  a  far  more  exciting  and  dangerous 
performance.  Charles  Meyer,  writing  in 
Asia,  tells  of  his  start  as  a  menagerie  hunter 
which  began  with  a  love  of  animals  that 
first  led  him  to  run  away  with  a  circus, 
and  to  spend  many  years  in  the  circus 
world  in  various  capacities.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  world  tours  that  Meyer 
fell  in  with  Mahommed  Ariff,  the  great 
animal  dealer  of  Singapore,  and  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  menagerie  hunter  caught 
his  fancy. 

Years  later  found  him  in  Sumatra, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  where  his  career  began. 
His  narrative  of  his  first  capture  gives 
some  idea  of  the  perils  of  the  business  he 
had  chosen. 

A  native  came  running  to  the  hadji's 
house  one  day  with  the  news  that  he  had 
seen  a  big  snake.  He  said  that  it  was  at 
least  fifty  feet  long  and  as  big  as  a  tree. 
Knowing  the  Malay  habit  of  exaggerating, 
I  put  it  down  as  about  twenty  feet  long; 
but  I  gathered  a  crew  of  natives  and  we 
built  a  crate  from  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
bamboo,  binding  it  together  with  green 
rattan.  According  to  the  native's  tale, 
the  snake  had  just  swallowed  a  pig  and 
so,  knowing  that  where  he  had  first  been 
seen,  he  would  remain,  sleeping  and  digest- 
ing his  meal,  we  postponed  the  capture 
until  the  next  morning. 

A  python  always  kills  his  food  by  coiling 
around  it  and  crushing  it  to  death;  then 
he  swallows  it  whole,  slobbering  so  that  it 
will  pass  his  throat.  During  the  digestive 
process,  he  generally  becomes  torpid  and, 
without  putting  up  much  fight,  submits  to 
capture. 

Before  we  went  out  for  the  snake,  I  told 
each  man  what  he  was  to  do,  explaining 
carefully  how  I  intended  to  get  the  snake 
into  the  crate.  When  I  was  sure  that  they 
understood,  we  started  into  the  jungle, 
led  by  the  native  who  made  the  discovery. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  largest  snake  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  looked  at  least  thirty 
feet  long  and  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  For  a  moment  we  stood  there 
gasping. 

The  python  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
digesting  the  pig.  I  called  to  the  men  and 
put  them  to  work  at  staking  the  crate  to 
the  ground  and  securing  it  so  that  thesnake 
could  not  lash  it  around.  The  crate  was 
about  eight  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  two 
and  one-half  feet  deep;  just  large  enough 
to  hold  him  and  just  small  enough  so  that, 
once  inside,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
leverage  and  break  it.  Again  I  explained 
what  each  man  was  to  do.  Then  I  passed 
a  rope  through  the  crate,  tying  one  end  to  a 
tree  and  preparing  a  running  noose  to  be 
slipped  around  the  snake's  head  when  we 
were  ready  to  draw  him  forward.  Two 
more  ropes  were  laid  out,  running  from  his 
tail.  These  we  wrapped  around  trees  on 
each  side  of  the  tail,  and  I  stationed  men 
at  the  ends,  showing  them  how  they  were 
to  pay  out  the  rope  as  the  snake  was 
drawn  toward  the  crate,  keeping  it  taut 
enough   to   prevent   him  from   lashing. 

The  python  slept  soundly  through  all 
these  preparations.     When  we  were  ready, 


I  gathered  the  men  about  me  and  cautioned 
them  against  becoming  excited.  I  warned 
all  those  who  had  not  been  given  work  to 
do  to  stand  back  out  of  the  way  and  not  to 
approach  unless  we  needed  them. 

With  bamboo  poles  we  prodded  the 
snake  at  the  head  and  tail,  standing  with 
the  nooses,  ready  to  slip  them  on  when  he 
stirred  sufficiently.  Before  he  realized 
what  was  happening,  we  had  the  head- 
noose  over  him.  The  instant  he  felt  the 
rope  tighten,  he  was  awake. 

The  natives  holding  the  tail-ropes  be- 
came excited  and  succeeded  in  getting  only 
one  of  them  in  place.  The  python  sud- 
denly leaped  forward,  and,  though  he  did 
not  loosen  the  rope,  whipped  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  men  and  knocked  several 
of  them  flat;  then  he  caught  one  man, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  the 
way  and  wrapped  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  around  him  while  five  or  six  feet  of 
his  tail  still  lashed  about  with  the  rope. 
I  yelled  to  the  others  to  pull  on  the  tail- 
rope,  but  the  confusion  was  so  great  that 
they  did  not  hear  me.  I  went  for  the 
snake's  neck,  which  is  the  most  tender  part 
of  him,  hoping  to  sink  my  fingers  in  on  the 
nerve  center  and  disable  him  for  a  moment 
until  the  men  collected  their  senses  and 
pulled  the  rope.  By  jumping  forward,  the 
snake  had  loosened  the  head-rope  sufficient- 
ly to  turn  on  me  and  sink  his  fangs  into 
my  forearm.     I  sprang  back. 

The  man  who  was  caught  in  the  snake's 
coils  screamed,  and  tried  to  beat  off  the 
tail  as  it  was  drawing  in  about  him.  Then 
the  snake  constricted  suddenly,  breaking 
nearly  every  bone  in  the  man's  body  and 
crushing  the  life  out  of  him  instantly. 
Blood  spouted  from  his  mouth  and  ears, 
and  he  was  thrown  limply  about  as  the 
snake  lashed  in  the  air. 

I  yelled  to  the  men  to  pull  the  head-rope 
taut.  Fortunately,  the  tail-rope  had  not 
become  loose,and  we  caught  it  just  as  the 
snake  tried  to  lurch  forward  again.  We 
allowed  him  to  taove  forward  slowly, 
drawing  his  head  toward  the  crate  and, 
at  the  same  time,  holding  his  tail  until 
we  had  him  stretched  out.  By  prodding 
his  tail  with  sticks,  we  forced  him  to  un- 
coil and  to  release  the  body  of  the  native. 

The  head-noose  had  been  slipped  farther 
down  than  I  wanted,  and  was  giving  his 
head  too  much  play.  Assuring  the  men 
that  he  could  do  no  more  harm,  I  took 
three  of  them  with  me  and  we  grabbed  the 
snake's. neck.  He  tossed  us  about,  and 
we  had  several  minutes  of  exciting  work 
before  we  got  the  head  into  the  open  end 
of  the  crate.  When  the  rope  was  secured, 
we  fastened  another  rope  about  the  middle 
of  him. 

The  snake  lashed  furiously,  knocking 
several  of  the  natives  down.  Stationing 
a  crew  of  men  at  the  tail-rope  to  slacken  it 
as  we  moved  forward,  I  took  the  others  to 
the  crate  and  set  them  at  pulling  on  the 
middle  rope.  As  we  dragged  the  python 
forward,  he  coiled  in  the  crate;  then,  when 
he  was  half  in,  we  secured  the  middle 
rope  and  head-rope  to  trees,  passed  the 
tail  rope  through  the  crate  and  dragged 
the  tail  in.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
when  we  closed  the  end  of  the  crate  and 
prepared  to  haul  it  back  to  Palembang. 
We  had  captured  a  prize  specimen.  Cross 
of  Liverpool,  to  whom  I  sold  him,  told  me 
that  he  measured  thirty-two  feet.  I  have 
never  seen  his  equal  in  length  and  girth. 
But,  huge  as  he  was,  he  coiled  up  comfort- 
ably in  his  small  quarters,  promptly  fell 
asleep  and  went  on  digesting  his  pig. 


Recovering  Food  From  the  Sea 

Salvage  Operations   That  Are  Recovering  Stores  of  Food  Lost 

During  the  War. 


Vy  ECENT  salvage  operations  around  the 
*^  I.sle  of  Wight  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  salvage  problems  that  are  an  after- 
math of  war.  A  writer  in  the  London, 
Eng.iExprfffs  tells  something  of  this  work — 
strangely  enough  the  chief  effort  is  directed 
toward  the  recovering  of  food. 

The  main  secret  of  the  activity  about 
•  i-r.  TV.  of  Wight,  he  says,  is  to  recover 


from   the   deep   a   box    of  jewels   worth 
100,000 ;. 

The  jewels  are  only  part  of  the  prize. 
There  are  three  ships  to  salvage.  One  is 
the  Sharara,  a  vessel  of  8,000  tons;  the 
.second  is  the  War  Knight,  of  10,000  tons, 
and  the  third  is  the  Lens,  of  7,000  tons. 
This  vessel,  torpedoed  during  the  war, 
has  a  valuable  cargo  of  oats,  flour  and 
tinned  fruit. 


^NdLtixeBejijiy 

OOAc)e  By  Theiji 

OJllfelJvJ^TOJlS 


At  the  Youghal  convent  in  Ireland  there  was  originated  a 
type  of  Irish  lace  which  has  never  been  made  half  so  well 
anywhere  else. 

In  Berry  Brothers'  great  plants  there  was  compounded 
many  years  ago  a  Hard  Oil  Finish,  which,  known  to-day  as 
Luxeberry  Wood  Finish,  is  world-famous  for  supreme  quality. 
The  one  is  a  standard  of  exquisite  personal  embellishments; 
the  other  the  standard  of  exquisite  home  decoration. 

Other  Berry  Brothers'  Originations: 

Liquid  Granite — the  durable  waterproof  floor  varnish 

Luxeberry    White   Enamel  Bcrrycraft   Stain   Finish 

Luxeberry   Spar   Varni.sh  Luxeberry  Wall  Finishes 

Berry    Brothers'   Auto    Color   Varnish 

And  others  for  every  varnish   tiroH. 

Color  booklet  for  home-hn 


THEE* 


LY 

World's      Largest     Makers 

arnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 
Walkerville,   Ontario 


XB^ 


ry 


"My  tiiaiiuiaiiRT  liuill  thr  business 
which  he  handed  down  to  father  and 
nie,  on  <iuality.  He  always  recom- 
mended Berry  Brothers'  varnish  pro- 
ducts, and  so  do  I." 
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THE  nev?  %Oide  elastic-rib  top,  made  witK  a  special  stitcli,  gi^'e$  perfect 
fit  with  perfect  comfort.  TKere  is  no  strain  to  break  stitches  and 
cause  raveling — that  bane  of  good  st^Jle  in  stockings.  Instead  there 
is  that  natural  shape,  snug  fit,  clean  finish  and  lasting  durability  that  3J0U 
arc  accustomed  to  expect  in  Monarch-Knit  Hosiery,  Heels  and  toes  are 
double  spliced;  legs  ore  full  length;  the  ankles  fit  smoothljJ,  trimly*,  and  the 
sizes  are  correctly  marked.  Your  dealer  carries  a  full  line  of  Monarch-Knit 
Hosier>'  for  men  and  women,  in  silk  and  mercerized,  at  moderate  prices. 

MONARCH  •  KNIT 


FOR 

MEN 


HOSIERY 


FOR 
WOMEN 


THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO..  UMITED 

DUNNVILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Also  manuracturers  or  Monarch-Knit  Sweater  Coats,  Monarch-Knit  Jerseys 
for  men  and  boys  and  Monarch  Hand  Knitting  Yariid 
FI083,  Down  and  Dove 


California  Syrup  of  Figs" 

Mother !  You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  "California  Syrup  of 
Figs,"  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 

Laxative  for  Children 

All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


The  Shararii,  be.side-s  her  jewels,  has 
1,000,000 ;.  rupee  notes  and  1,000,000  J. 
Indian  Government  stamps.  These  are 
probably  useless  now.  But  it  is  hoped 
to  save  her  general  cargo.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  ships  have  been  salved. 
One  which  carried  12,000  tons  of  cargo 
valued  over  2,000,000i.  and  another— 
the  Lamentic-  with  6,000,000  i.  in  gold 
ingots  aboard  her — offered  great  op- 
portunities to  the  Admiralty  Salvage 
Corps.  But  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
private  enterprise  about  which  we  have 
heard  nothing.  Their  work  has  been 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  so  one  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  credit  for 
the  excellent  operations  which  have  been 
the  means  of  recovering  for  the  country 
a  vast  quantity  of  food. 

"If  the  public  only  knew  how  much 
food  has  been  recovered  from  the  deep," 
stated  one  salvage  expert,  "it  would  then 
'realize  how  some  of  us  have  helped 
to  ease  the  food  situation.  Millioris 
and  millions  of  tins  of  fish  and  fruit 
have  been  salvaged,  dried,  re-tinned 
and — probably  you  have  eaten  some  of 
this  salvaged  food  without  knowing  it!" 

In  one  series  of  operations,  part  of 
which  I  witnessed,  over  40,000  tons  of 
food — maize,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans, 
flour,  tinned  meat  and  tinned  fruit — 
were  recovered  from  the  deep. 

"We  have  specialised  in  saving  food 
for  the  country,"  he  continued.  "Pri- 
vate enterprise  generally  succeeded  in 
the  most  pinched  time  in  restoring  about 
100,000  tons  of  food  which  had  been 
sunk.  Quantities  of  such  food  after 
years  of  immersion  might  not  have  been 
suitable  for  human  consumption;  this, 
however,  was  not  wasted  since  it  was 
utilised  as  cattle  or  poultry  food." 

Hitherto  much  trumpeting  has  ac- 
claimed that  side  of  salvage  work  which 
recovered  the  ships;  but  to  the  house- 
wife it  is  the  cargo  that  matters! 

The  sinking  of  the  War  Knight  is  pro- 
bably recalled  by  many.  She  was  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  lard,  flour,  oil,  and  highly 
inflammable  material  when  she  collided 
off  St.  Catherine's  Point  and  became  a 
sea  of  fire.  Thirty-nine  men  were  burnt 
or  suffocated.  Her  cargo  was  declared 
to  be  worth  1,000,000  I.  and  the  authori- 
ties were  so  alarmed  at  the  danger  her 
inflammable  cargo  rendered  to  other 
shipping  that  they  fired  shells  into  her 
with  the  object  of  sinking  her.  This 
failed,  however,  and  the  War  Knight 
went  ashore  and  gradually  sank. 

The  scene  to-day  below  the  water-line 
of  this  famous  ship  is  extraordinary.  She 
is  one  twisted  mass  of  iron.  "You'd 
think  she  had  been  in  a  great  furnace," 
said  one  of  the  divers.  "Instead,  she  has 
been  under  water  all  the  time.  The  south- 
westerly gales  split  her  decks  and  ren- 
dered operations  even  more  difficult.  The 
storms  which  broke  down  part  of  the 
Freshwater  promenade  broke  up  her 
decks,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  dy- 
namite before  the  divers  can  get  below. 

"The  average  person  has  no  idea  of 
the  power  of  water  against  iron,"  said 
the  salvage  expert.  "In  the  course  of 
my  experience  I  have  had  many  lunatic 
proposals  to  raise  ships.  The  latest  is 
to  salve  the  Lusitania.  A  man  came  into 
my  office  last  week  and  said  he  had 
planned  out  an  iron  cage  which  would 
enable  the  divers  to  defy  the  elements. 
What  he  was  actually  proposing  was  to 
build  another  iron  ship  ten  times  bigger 
than  the  Lusitania  to  cost  three  times 
as  much!  Another  man  suggested  a 
breakwater — seven  miles  out  to  sea! 
The  fact  is  it  is  impossible  to  salve  the 
Lusitania,  because  in  the  first  place,  she 
lies  in  such  an  exposed  position  that  on 
an  average  you  would  not  be  able  to  work 
fifty  days  in  the  year.  This  is  in  itself  a 
formidable  objection." 


Origin  Modern 

Spiritualism 

'"pHE  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
A  subject  of  Spiritualism  in  the  Strand 
relates  the  incidents  in  connection  with  the 
first  occasion  on  which,  as  the  writer 
claims,  intelligent  communication  was 
first  established  with  the  spirit  world. 
A  small  house  near  Hydesville,  near 
Rochester  in  the  State  of  New  York  was 


More  Than  Two 
Million  Men  Will 
Use  Mennen's 
Tomorrow 

MORE  than  two 
million  men  will 
know  the  i  nearest  ap- 
proach to  "joy"  over 
shaving  that's  possible. 
But  there  are  still  other 
men  to  show  and  con- 
vince— others  who  need 
PROOF  of  the  super- 
iority of  Mennen  Shav- 
ing Cream. 

Will  you  try  this  Men- 
n  e  n  Shaving  Cream 
just  once.'' 

If  you  don't  find  it  a  better 
lather,  a  creamier  lather;  if 
it  doesn't  soften  your  beard 
quicker  fwithout  any  rubbing- 
in);  if  it  doesn't  make  your 
shave  any  easier;  if  it  doesn't 
make  your  face  feel  better 
(both  during  and  afterwards) ; 
if  it  dries  before  you  are  fin- 
ished— 

Then  we'll  be  satisfied  that 
you're  an  exception;  and  the 
cream  that  is  now  making 
more  than  two  million  men 
thank  Mennen,  is  not  for  you. 
But  until  you  do  make  this 
simple  little  test,  we  contend 
that  you  have  no  right  to  think 
you've  got  the  best  Shaving 
preparation  there  is  for  you. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  reasonable 
proposition  —  there's  a  drug 
store  near  you  to  make  it  easy. 

And  in  addition  to  Mennen  Sliacing 
Cream,  lei  us  also  recommend  Mennen 
"Talcum  for  Men" — it's  sl^in  color 
and  doesn't  show. 
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"DANDERINE" 


Girls  I     Save  Your    Hair   and 
Make  It  Abundant  I 


Immediately  after  a  "Danderine"  mas- 
sage, your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre 
and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as 
heavy  and  plentiful,  because  each  hair 
seems  to  fluff  and  thicken.  Don't  let  your 
hair  stay  lifeless,  colorless,  plain  or  scrag- 
gly.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong, 
beautiful  hair. 

A  35-eent  bottle  of  delightful  "Dander- 
ine" freshens  your  scalp,  checks  dandruff 
and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating 
"beauty-tonic''  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading 
hair  that  youthful  brightness  and  abiuid- 
ant  thickness. 

All  Drugstores  and  Toilet 
Counters   sell    Danderine 


inhabited  by  a  farmer  family  named  Fox, 
consisting  of  the  father,  mother  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret,  aged  fifteen,  and 
Kate,  aged  twelve,  resident  in  the  house 
at  the  time. 

About  the  beginning  of  1848  many  loud 
noises  like  sudden  blows  had  been  heard 
both  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  house, 
accompanied  by  a  vibration  of  the  furni- 
ture. It  was  soon  observed  that  daylight 
was  -inimical  to  the  phenomena,  and  the 
idea  of  trickery  was  thereby  suggested,  but 
careful  watch  by  Mr.  Fox  failed  to  detect 
anything  of  the  kind.  Finally,  upon 
March  31st,  there  was  a  very  loud  and 
continued  outbreak  of  inexplicable  sounds. 
It  was  upon  this  evening  that  one  of  the 
great  points  in  the  history  of  psychic 
evolution  was  reached,  for  it  was  then  that 
young  Kate  Fox,  having  lost  all  sense  of 
fear  in  the  presence  of  that  which  use  had 
made  familiar,  challenged  the  unseen  power 
to  repeat  the  snaps  of  her  fingers.  This 
challenge,  though  given  in  fiippant  words, 
was  instantly  accepted.  Each  snap  was 
answered  by  a  knock.  However  humble 
the  operator  at  either  end,  the  spiritual 
telegraph  was  at  last  working,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  patience  and  moral  earnest- 
ness of  the  human  race  to  determine  how 
high  might  be  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put 
In  the  future.  Unexplained  forces  were 
many  in  the  world,  but  here  was  a  force 
claiming  to  have  independent  intelligence 
at  the  back  of  it.  That  was  the  supreme 
sign  of  a  new  departure. 

Mrs.  Fox  was  amazed  at  this  develop- 
ment, and  at  the  further  discovery  that  the 
force  could  apparently  see  as  well  as  hear, 
for  when  Kate  snapped  her  fingers  with- 
out sound  the  rap  still  responded.  The 
mother  asked  a  series  of  questions,  the 
answers  to  which,  given  in  numerals, 
showed  a  greater  knowledge  of  her  own 
affairs  than  she  herself  possessed,  for  the 
raps  insisted  that  she  had  had  seven 
children,  whereas  she  protested  that  she 
liad  had  six,  until  one  who  had  died  early 
came  back  to  her  mind. 

The  neighbors  came  flocking  in  as  some 
rumors  of  these  wonders  got  about  and 
having  formed  a  sort  of  informal  coin- 
mittee  of  investigation,  the  crowd,  in 
shrewd  Yankee  fashion,  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  night  of  March  31st  in  playing 
question  and  answer  with  the  unseen  intelli- 
gence. According  to  its  own  account  he 
was  a  spirit,  he  had  been  injured  in  that 
house,  he  rapped  out  the  name  of  a  former 
occupant  who  had  injured  him,  he  was 
thirty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  death 
which  was  five  years  before,  he  had  been 
murdered  for  money,  he  had  been  buried 
in  the  cellar  ten  feet  deep.  On  descending 
to  the  cellar  dull,  heavy  thumps,  coming 
aparently  from  under  the  earth,  broke 
out  when  the  investigator  stood  at  the 
centre.  There  was  no  sound  at  other 
times. 

Excavations  were  begun  in  the  cellar, 
but  the  spring  thaw  and  a  swollen  river  had 
flooded  the  land,  and  water  was  struck  a 
foot  or  so  below  the  surface.  When  the 
summer  carne,  a  hole  was  dug  by  David 
Fox,  the  young  son,  who  had  come  from  a 
distant  farm  after  the  disturbances  broke 
out.  He  was  aided  by  Henry  Bush, 
Lyman  Granger  of  Rochester,  and  others. 
They  passed  a  plank  five  feet  down,  and 
below  it  came  on  some  crockery,  charcoal, 
and  quicklime,  under  which  was  some 
human  hair,  several  bones,  and  part  of  a 
human  skull.  Clearer  evidence  of  murder 
and  its  concealment  could  hardly  be  asked 
for.  These  were  corroborative  details, 
for  a  young  girl,  Lucretia  Pulver,  came  for- 
ward with  an  account  of  how  a  pedlar  had 
called  there  while  she  was  acting  as  "help" 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell.  He  had  remained 
for  the  night,  while  she,  the  girl,  had  been 
sent  away,  and  was  kept  away  three  days. 
The  pedlar  had  promised  to  call  at  her 
father's  house,  but  he  never  came. 

A.S  might  be  expected.  Bell,  who  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  vigorously  denied  this 
accusation  and  produced  many  certificates 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  case 
against  Bell  needed  further  corroboration 
before  it  could  be  called  substantial.  Two 
great  undoubted  results  did  emerge,  how- 
ever, which  have  never  been  shaken,  that 
the  origin  of  the  raps  could  by  no  means  be 
explained,  and  that  they  did  convey  the 
unknown  fact  that  a  human  body  had  been 
buried  in  the  cellar.  This  is  the  vital 
core  of  the  whole  matter,  for  it  touched 
that  which  is  of  eternal  interest  to  all  of  us, 
while  the  question  of  individual  guilt  is 
temi)orary  and  incidental. 

Within  two  years  from  the  crisis  at 
Hydesville,  the  Fox  sisters,  still  little  more 
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than  children,  were  in  New  York,  in  the 
centre  of  the  huge  public  discussion  which 
raged  round  the  subject.  They  stayed  as 
guests  for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of 
Horace  Greeley,  the  famous  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  in  America,  and  whilst  there 
gave  constant  exhibitions  of  their  strange 
powers.  Greeley  had  the  courage  to 
imfjeril  the  fortunes  of  his  great  newspaper 
by  publicly  stating  that  the  phenomena 
which  he  had  tested  were  undoubtedly 
genuine.  "We  devoted  what  time  we 
could  spare  from  our  duties,  out  of  three 
days,  to  this  subject,"  he  wrote.  "It 
would  be  the  basest  cowardice  not  to  say 
that  we  are  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of 
the  ladies'  perfect  integrity  and  good  faith. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  cause  of 
the  rappings,  the  ladies  in  whose  presence 
they  occur  do  not  make  them.  We 
tested  this  thoroughly  and  to  our  entire 
satisfaction.  Their  conduct  and  bearing 
are  as  unlike  that  of  deceivers  as  possible." 
So  said  Horace  Greeley,  cute  Yankee  and 
man  of  the  world,  after  personal  investiga- 
tion. Against  this,  what  is  the  worth  of 
the  opinion  of  people  who  even  now  talk 
nonsense  about  cracking  joints  and  ven- 
triloquism? 

What  impressed  the  New  Yorkers  as 
much  as  the  actual  sounds  was  the  ex- 
treme accuracy  of  the  answers  and  the 
fact  that  unspoken  questions  were  replied 
to  as  readily  as  those  which  were  audible. 
We  have  records  of  one  particular  seance 
at  which  there  were  more  famous  men 
assembled  than  have  ever  perhaps  been 
present  at  one  demonstration.  Among 
them  were  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist, 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  CuUen  Bryant  and 
N.  P.  Willis,  poets,  Bigelow,  Dr.  Griswold, 
with  several  doctors  and  clergymen. 
Each  member  of  the  company  in  turn 
asked  questions,  some  mentally,  some 
aloud,  and  all  attested  that  the  correct 
answers  were  given  by  the  knockings. 
The  record  is  too  long  to  give  in  detail, 
but  some  of  the  information  was  so  exact 
and  so  unusual  that  it  was  absolutely 
convincing. 

There  were  two  scientists  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  who  had  a  European 
reputation.  One  was  Agassiz,  the  natural- 
ist, the  other  Robert  Hare,  the  chemist, 
who  invented  among  other  things  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  was  Robert 
Hare  who  went  forth  to  slay  the  new  delu- 
sion. _  He  started  in  that  thoroughly  un- 
scientific frame  of  mind  in  which  science 
has  always  approached  the  question.  He 
felt  called  upon,  he  said,  "to  bring  what- 
ever influence  he  possessed  to  the  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  madness  which, 
in  defiance  of  reason  and  science,  was 
fast  setting  in  favor  of  the  gross  delusion 
called  Spiritualism."  This  can  hardly  be 
called  an  impartial  method  of  approaching 
an  inquiry,  and  can  only  be  compared  with 
Faraday's  contemporary  assertion  that  in 
investigating  such  a  matter  one  should 
make  up  one's  mind  beforehand  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not.  Here  was  a 
brave  and  honest  man,  however.  The 
huge  tome  which  recorded  his  investiga- 
tion lies  upon  my  table  as  I  write.  It  is 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  spring  bal- 
ances, double  tables,  and  other  appli- 
ances with  which  he  endeavored  to  con- 
found these  heretics,  and  was  himself 
confounded.  So  searching  was  his  inves- 
tigation that  every  other  one  has  been 
forestalled  by  it,  for  every  possible  source 
of  error  was  eliminated.  As  a  result  Pro- 
fessor Hare  declared  after  a  year  that  he 
had  been  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  the 
claims  of  the  new  philosophy  not  only  as 
to  the  phenomena,  but  as  to  their  source 
and    meaning,    were   absolutely   justified. 

AH  in  the  Good  Book. — Bishop  Ross 

said  at  a  Nashville  picnic: 

"The  religious  knowledge  of  too  many 
adults  resembles,  I  am  afraid,  the  religious 
knowledge  of  little  Eve. 

"  'So  you  -attend  Sunday-school  regu- 
larly?' the  minister  said  to  little  Eve. 

"  'Oh,  yes  sir.' 

"  'And  you  know  your  Bible?' 

"  'Oh,  yes  sir.' 

"  'Could  you  perhaps  tell  me  something 
that  is  in  it?' 

"  'I  could  tell  you  everything  that's 
in  it.' 

"  'Indeed,'  And  the  minister  smiled. 
'Do  tell  me,  then.' 

"  'Sister's  beau's  photo  is  in  it,'  said 
little  Eve,  promptly,  'and  ma's  recipe  for 
vanishin'  cream  is  in  it,  and  a  lock  of  my 
hair  cut  off  when  I  was  a  baby  is  in  it,  and 
the  ticket  for  pa's  watch  is  in  it.'  " — Los 
Angeles  Times. 
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and  unshaven  bearded  men  and  sun- 
bonneted  peasant  women,  with  the  dull 
resentment  of  centuries  of  oppression 
looking  out  from  suspicious  and  absolutely 
joyless  dead  eyes.  We  particularly  didn't 
like  the  way  they  at  once  took  small- 
pox and  threw  their  cowhide  boots  at  the 
heads  of  Mounted  Policemen,  who  tried 
to  quarantine  and  fumigate  them.  I  recall 
we  warned  Clifford  Sifton — who  happened 
to  be  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the 
time — if  thai  was  the  best  he  could  do  on 
i  immigration,  we  didn't  want  him  to  do  any 
more.  Fortunately,  Clifford  Sifton  was 
deaf  and  didn't  hear  us  and  kept  pouring 
immigrants  in.  Once  before,  we  had 
grilled  a  Conservative  Minister  of  the 
Interior  before  a  Winnipeg  audience  for 
bnnging  in  only  3,000  immigrants  in  one 
year;  and  the  poor  fellow  asked  us  rather 
hopelessly  from  the  platform — "Well,  if 
they  won't  come,  do  you  expect  me  to  take 
them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  dump 
them  in?"  Clifford  Sifton  kept  taking 
them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  dumping 
them  in;  and  we  kept  objecting  like  the 
Scottish  Covenanter,  who  when  he  was 
squelched  by  tfce  moderator  for  "object- 
ing," rose  in  his  wrath  and  shouted — 
"A'  might  as  weel  be  an  Episcopalian." 

The  Galician  of  Today 

""pHIS  year  I  motored  through  the 
*■  Galician  settlements— row  after  row  of 
little  snowy  cottages,  white-washed  inside 
and  out  on  long  narrow  strip  farms  each 
with  a  river  front  like  the  farms  of  the 
habitants  in  Quebec.  Cleaner,  thriftier, 
more  prosperous  people  I  have  never  seen. 
The  men  and  women  had  left  off  cow-hide 
boots.  A  few  women  still  wore  sun- 
bonnets;  but  the  younger  generation  out  at 
work  in  the  fields  had  positively — I  grieve 
to  say — Panama  hats  and  new  milhnery, 
fangled-laced  things  not  half  so  picturesque 
as  the  old  headgear.  I  heard  a  grama- 
phone  screeching  rag  time  from  one  white 
cabin.  Oh,  rest  your  souls,  fellow  Can- 
adians, those  Galicians  were  being  in- 
oculated with  all  our  extravagances  all 
right.  Next  time  I  come,  I  expect  to  see 
'em  in  satin  slippers  with  high  heels. 
Cheer  ho!  They  are  coming  along  as 
Canadians  all  right!  But  the  fact  is — 
estimating  labor  at  worth  $3  a  day  in 
production  to  the  country,  each  of  those 
Galicians  is  worth  $1,000  a  year  to  the 
nation  in  swelling  its  production  to  keep 
up  with  the  inflated  money. 

Then  I  remembered  a  scene  the  first 
year  I  was  in  Winnipeg  as  a  child.  "The 
first  big  batch  of  Icelanders  had  come  in. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  they  could  not 
use  the  Immigration  Hall.  I  forget  whether 
it  had  been  burned,  or  was  quarantined; 
but  those  Icelanders  came  in  with  little 
clothing  but  the  scant  apparel  on  their 
backs.  They  slept  under  the  side-walks. 
They  rushed  up  tar-papered  shanties  on 
vancant  lots  and  wintered  in  them.  They 
"bucked"  wood  for  us  at  $1.50  a  cord; 
and  the  women  washed  at  $1  a  day.  In 
spring  they  went  out  to  their  farms.  This 
year,  what  do  I  find?  Perhaps  the  most 
prasperous  settlement  in  Manitoba  is  the 
Iceland  settlement.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
members  of  parliament,  Marathon  run- 
ners—come from  where?  From  Gimli — 
the  Icelandic  settlement.  We  have  not 
better  British  subjects  in  the  realm. 

No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  foreign  born 
:i.s  a  settler.  If  rascally  party  heelers  use 
I  hem  in  their  first  ignorance  of  our  laws 
ind  customs  for  job-lot  corrupt  voters,  if 
Knglish  agitators  lash  them  to  restlessness 
ind  revolt  with  inflammatory  lies — let  us 
:iot  crucify  the  foreign-born  settler  for  the 
!  I  ative-born  sinner. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  goat  out  of  a  poor 
foreign  settler,  who  does  not  speak  our 
language;  but  to  make  a  scapegoat  out 
of  him  for  our  sins  whether  of  politics  or 
lazy  indifference— is  a  crime.  If  we  get 
after  the  beam  in  our  own  eye,  we  will  not 
have  time  to  be  plucking  at  the  mote  in  his 
»\ve.  We  don't  want  settlers  of  the  satin- 
^lipper,  kid-glove  sort.  We  want  honest- 
tf>-God  hardy  hands  of  toil. 

When   We  Should   Have   Kicked 

T  FIND  it  the  fashion  in  Canada  just  now 
*  to  take  a  slam  at  the  National  Railroads. 
Perhaps  we  do  it  just  to  keep  our  kicking 
apparatus  in  good  form.  Anyway,  we  do 
,t.     We  are  sore  at  the  Nationals.     They 
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and  small  quantities  require  Klim  in  proportion.    Read  directions  on -the  tin. 

Klim  is  a  dry  powder — the  food  solids  of  pure  separated  milk  made  by  removing 
the  water  which  forms  9/lOths  of  liquid  separated  milk.    Klim  will  not  sour  nor  spoil. 
It  keeps  sweet  and  fresh  until  all  used.     Make  liquid  Klim  fresh  for  each  meal  or  for 
baking.     It  is  ideal  for  camping  trips  and  picnics.     The  tin  has  a  handy 
cover  that  slips  on  tightly  and  keeps  the  contents  clean  and  dry. 

Klim  is  packed  in  three  sizes,  the  half-pound  tin  is  a  splendid  "trial 
package,"  or  for  use  at  a  picnic  or  on  a  day's  outing.  The  pound  tin 
makes  four  quarts.  The  big  ten-pound  tin  is  the  favorite  for  family  use, 
is  is  the  economical  size  to  buy.     Order  from  your  nearest  grocer. 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 


Always 
Ready  for  Use 


Natural  Flavor 


81   Prince  William  St.. 
ST.  JOHN 

B.C.  Distributors: 


10-12   St.   Patrick  St.,  Toronto 

319   Craig  St.  W.. 

MONTREAL 

Kirltland  &  Rose.  132  Water  St., 


132  James  Ave.,  £., 
WINNIPEG 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


POWDCREO  WMOUE  HItK 

WITH    TMB    FAT    IN    .' 


KLIM  BRAND  POWDERED 
WHOLE  MILK  contains  all 
of  the  fat  of  the  oritrinal  rich 
whole  milk  from  which  it  was 
made.  Because  of  its  rich- 
ness in  fat.  the  product  is 
not  sold  by  grocers,  but  is 
sold  direct  to  the  user.     Clip 

out    the    order    form    and    send    to   our    nearest   office 

You   wni   receive   by   return   parcel  post  a  trial  pound 

and  a  quarter  tin  with  price  list 

Order    your   tin    to-day    and   learn   how    convenient 

and  Eo!.d    POWDERED    WHOLE   MILK   U. 


CANADIAN    MILK    PRODUCTS   LIMITED 

(Address  our  nearest  office) 
Please   mail    a    pound    and   a   quarter   tin    of    KLIM    Brand 
Powdered     Whole    Milk    and    price    list.      Enclosed    is    ONE 
DOLLAR. 

NAME    

ADDRES.S      

(Print    nami'    and   address    for  clearness. I         11-105 


Does  Your  Razor  Behave 

or  does  it  pull  and 

scrape  and  skid  ? 


T 


AVLOR  RrOS 


are  well-behaved  razors.  They  are 
perfect  razors  and  will  give  you  a 
perfect  shave. 

Get  one  of  these  good  razors  from 
your  dealer  or  if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct. 

Priced  from   $2.50  to   $5.00. 

TAYLOR  BROS. 

Hamilton  Ontario 


3n 


It^s  a  Starved 

Skin  That  Gets  . 
Dry  and  Rough 

that  giv2S  you   lines  and 
wrinkles  before  you  know  it. 

CREME  I:LCAYA  is  the  ideal . 
treatment  for  vour  skin  during        . .., 
the  day.  It  is  non-greasy — jus'  y^ 

a    harmless    cream    that    tlu 
hungry  skin  absorbs. 

Trylhis  simple  formula "AiittTrrtsp^fr-rT  r  ^  -.  \  ■   'vd 

gently  into  the  skin;  then  if  you  i  ^co 

eproad  carefully  over  t  he  checks  1  :  y: 

and  after  that   the  film  of  Elcai..  .  , Uli 

CREME  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  non-greasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  vjlvet  P?.'*?^'*  '11'"  '""m" 

T      ,  »    or.     _j  >7r-  SoU  pn  owr  the  world. 

In  jars  at  3.5c  and  7r,c  ^^.^  CANADA  h 

MacLean.  Bcnn  k  NclK>n.  Limited  Th»  EixiATA  Co.  of  Caxada.  Limited 
Montreal  Junm  C.  Crmna.  Prri'l. 
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Why  is  this  sheep 

/^■f'TT^nrv*  0    Because  he  leels  cold 

L/rying^r  without  his '' Qimi'*       f^f^i 

under  clothing. 

"CEE  TEE 

iUNDERCLOTHINCi 

;ALL  PURE  WOOL  -  GUARANTEED  UNSHRINKAB|:€| 

made  from  only  the  very  finest  Australian  Merino  sheep's  wool, 
combed  and  scoured  to  absolute  purity  and  cleanliness,  and 
"knit -to-fit"  the  form  and  give  lasting  comfort. 

It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 

"CEETEE,"  the  pure  wool  underclothing  that  will  not 
shrink,    may  cost  more  than  other  makes,  but  it 
wears,  looks,  feels  and  satisfies  beyond  the  powers 
of  other  makes. 

"CEETEE"  underclothing  is  knit  on  special  ma 
chines,  and  knit  full-fashioned  to  fit  the  body. 
"CEETEE"  has  no  seams,  all  joins  being 
knitted   together,    not    sewn    as    in 
ordinary  underwear. 

"CEETEE"  will  give  you  more  genuine 
comfort    than    anything    you   have 
ever   worn.     There   is    nothing  to 
,  equal  it  for  warmth,  comfort  and 
long  life. 

"CEETEE"  wears  wonderfully 
well  and  is  soft  as  down. 

"CEETEE"  will  save 
money  for  you 
as  an 

underwear 
invest 
ment. , 


the  best  moderately-priced  underwear  for 
ladies,  men  and  children  in  ribbed  and 
plain  styles.  It  is  made  under  the  same 
skilled  supervision  as  the  famous 
"CEETEE"  underclothing.  The  raw 
materials  used  are  of  the  best  and  the 
finished  garments  as  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 


REMEMBER — If  you  can't  buy 
"CEETEE"  be  sure  to  buy  "TURNBULL'S" 


For  sixty  years,  the  C.  Turnbull  Company  of  Gait,  Limited, 
has  been  making  superior  underclothing  fpr  men,  women  and 
children.  The  TumbuU  Trade  Marks  are  known  and  looked 
for  by  thrifty  people  who  consider  quality  and  long  wear, 
rather  than  the  initial  purchase  price. 


Sold  by  the  best  dealers.       Worn  by  the  best  people. 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY  BY 


of  Gait 


Clear  OurKats  in  3  Nights 

"Rough  On  Rats"  rlda  your  premises  ot  all 
fata  and  mice  in  3  nights.  Change  the  bait 
you  mix  with  "Rough  On  Rats" — that's  the 
secret.  Rats  won't  eat  the  same  food  that 
they  know  killed  othera.  Varying  the  bait 
fools  them.  Druggists  and  general  stores  sell 
"Rough  On  Rats"^the  most  economical, 
surest  extermfnator.  Wa  do  not  sell  direct. 
Write  for  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice."  Mailed 
free  to  you. 

E.  S.  Wells'_>-—  ^,  ,u  ™^ "-*>..*_     Jersey  City, 
ChemUt    n^"L     ^'^^  N.J. 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 

H.    CLAY    GLOVER 
CO,.   INC 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


A  Home-Made 
Gray  Hair   Remedy 

You  can  prepare  a  simple  mixture  at 
home  that  will  gradually  darken  gfay  hair, 
and  make  it  soft  and  glossy.  To  a  half-pint 
of  water  add  1  ounce  of  bay  rum,  a  small 
box  of  Orlex  Compound  and  ^4  ounce  of 
glycerine. 

These  ingredients  can  be  bought  at  any 
drug  store  at  little  cost,  or  the  druggist 
will  put  it  up  for  you.  Apply  to  the  hair 
twice  a  week  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. This  will  make  a  gray-haired 
person  look  many  years  younger.  It  is 
easy  to  use,  does  not  color  the  Bcalp,  is 
not  sticky   or  greasy   and   does    not   rub  off. 


have  cost  us  a  lot  of  money;  and  thej 
stand  to  cost  us  a  lot  more  in  deficits 
but  the  trouble  is — we  are  kicking  at  th« 
wrong  time.  We  should  have  kickec 
when  they  were  being  built.  I  visited  th« 
construction  camps  when  the  I.W.W 
strikes  were  on  in  the  mountains  aac 
predicted  just  what  has  happened — thai 
with  the  high  cost  of  overhead  in  construe 
tion,  Canada  was  going  to  be  up  againsl 
the  problem  of  making  good  the  bond! 
guaranteed;  for  no  traffic  receipts  could 
No  use  giving  those  old  figures  now;  but 
prairie  sections  were  costing  $30,000  t 
mile  that  ought  to  have  cost  $8,000 
and  mountain  sections  were  costing  $100,- 

000  a  mile  that  ought  to  have  cost  $30,000 
and  I  was  told — I  think  the  words  of  on« 
critic  were — that  I  was  "a  crazy  fool' 
for  so  writing.  I  was  asked — "What  die 
a  woman  know  about  it  anyway?"   anc 

1  answered  with  that  rebuked  humilitj 
due  my  status  that  "women  would  know  i 
whole  lot  about  it  when  they  came  to  paj 
the  increased  cost  of  living  owing  to  in 
creased  freights." 

But  the  point  is — we  should  have  don< 
our  kicking  then.  To  kick  now  is  to  hurt 
our  shins.  What  we  have  to  do  now  L' 
shoulder  that  deficit.  I  was  told  th( 
roadbeds  of  the  Nationals  were  so  bad  i: 
I  travelled  by  them,  I  would  be  sea-sick 
I  would  have  vertigo.  I  would  be  saddli 
sore.  I  would  suffer  spring-halt  anc 
acute  spavin  and  toothache  in  my  back- 
bone. With  that  encouragement,  I  hav( 
covered  every  mile  of  the  Nationals  fron 
Cochrane  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  if  that 
were  not  enough  back  up  from  Kamloops 
along  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  to  th( 
Nationals ;  and  what  have  I  found?  Bettei 
service  and  more  comfort  than  on  the  olc 
Grand  Trunk,  or  old  Intercolonial.  I  wil 
go  further.  Better  service  and  more  com- 
fort than  on  any  transcontinentals  ir 
America  except  three.  Those  are  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  C.P.R 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  compare  our  new 
Nationals  to  them;  but  if  you  will  pleasf 
look  up  the  history  of  those  peerless  roads 
when  they  were  nine  years  old,  you  wil 
find  they  had  their  growing  pains,  too— 
when  both  their  roadbeds  and  finances 
rocked. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  roads  were  paral- 
leled where  they  should  not  have  beer 
paralleled.  Two  bridges  were  built  where 
one  would  have  served;  and  many  curves 
and  grades  do  greater  credit  to  the  con- 
tractor's profits  than  the  surveyor's  judg- 
ment; but  these  are  things  on  which  we 
should  have  kicked  nine  years  ago  not 
now. 

What  we  have  to  do  now  is — solve  those 
deficits;  and  they  can  only  be  solved  in  one 
of  four  ways. 

1.  Pay  them  out  of  our  pockets  with  in- 
creased taxation.  We  don't  like  that 
We  are  a  little  vague  on  nationalizing 
policies  just  there. 

2.  Increased  freights. 
Farmers  up  in  arms  and  cost  of  living 

given  another  jack  up,     We  like  that  less 

3.  Make  a  present  of  the  whole  muddlec 
mess  to  the  C.P.R.  for  those  rail  wizardi 
to  untangle. 

Not  much!  Not  after  all  we  have  spent 
even  if  the  C.P.R.  would  take  the  present 
People  don't  like  nameless  babies  left  or 
their  door  steps. 

4.  Increase  the  traffic  so  the  deficit  wil 
be  converted  into  a  surplus,  as  it  has  beer 
on  the  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  on  the  Burlington 

Can  that  be  done? 

I  am  not  a  rail  wizard;  but  facts  an 
good  things  to  go  by  right  now;  and  ir 
my  next,  I  can  set  down  some  facts  whicl 
point  that  way. 


Could  Live  it  Down. — Said  an  Irish- 
man to  his  friend,  "I'd  have  ye  know,  Pat 
that  I've  got  a  fine  boy  baby,  an'  me 
neighbors  say  he's  the  picter  of  meself.' 

"Well,  Murphy,  what's  the  harm  if  he 
do    resemble   ye,    providin'    the    child 
healthy?" — Personality. 


The  Retort  Courteous.— "Why  didn' 
you  put  my  luggage  in  as  I  asked  you?' 
angrily  demanded  a  passenger  of  a  porta: 
as  his  train  was  moving  off.  "I  did,' 
shouted  back  the  porter;  "yer  luggage  has 
more  sense  than  yerself,  Ye're  in 
wrong  train." — Tit  Bits. 
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Deterding,  the  Napoleon  of  Oil 

The  Head  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  the  New  Figure  Who  is 
Leading  One  of  the  Two  Great  Oil  Industries  of  the  World. 

By  JAMES  K.  BARNES 


-117-RITING  in  the  World's  Work  re- 
*  »  garding  Deterding,  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  Oil  Company,  John 
K.  Barnes  foresees  a  monster  confliot  to  be 
waged  between  it  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  a  conflict  that  will  be  fought 
out  on  a  basis  of  money  rather  than  oil. 

In  regard  to  the  picturesque  figure  of 
Deterding  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  outstanding  figure  in  oil  to-day 
is  no  longer  Rockefeller;  it  is  Deterd- 
ing— H.  W.  A.  Deterding.  This  stockily- 
built  Dutchman,  of  pleasing  personality, 
swarthy  complexion  and  liquid  brown 
eyes,  educated  in  Holland  and  trained  in 
business  in  the  East,  is  the  greatest  single 
power  in  oil  to-day.  He  is  the  Nap- 
oleon of  the  oil  world.  Rockefeller  was 
the  Alexander. 

When  "Old  Man  Kessler,"  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Company,  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Java,  needing  an  assistant  he 
engaged  young  Deterding,  then  employed 
in  a  Batavia  bank.  It  was  Kessler  who 
brought  the  Royal  Dutch  through  its 
critical  earlier  years.  But  in  1900  he 
died  suddenly  and  Deterding  succeeded 
him  as  General-Managing  Director  of  the 
Company.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  to  a  world  power  is  the  story 
of  Deterding.  It  is  his  boast  that  from  the 
time  the  Royal  Dutch  was  a  small  local 
venture  in  the  Indies  until  now  when  its 
operations  are  world-wide  he  has  kept 
track  of  all  the  details  of  its  growth. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  benefits 
of  the  Standard  Oil  dissolution  within  this 
country  by  permitting  the  growth  of  com- 
peting companies — and  even  those  bene- 
fits may  now  be  questioned  from  a  national 
standpoint — it  is  clear  that  it  has  bene- 
fited no  one  as  much  as  the  Royal  Dutch 
Company  in  foreign  fields.  We  will  see 
more  evidence  of  this  later. 

The  reasons  for  the  world-wide  expan- 
sion of  the  Royal  Dutch  are  four.  First, 
the  Napoleonic  ability  of  Mr.  Deterding. 
It  was  this  that  gave  him  full  control  of  the 
combination  after  he  had  associated  with 
the  Royal  Dutch,  the  "Shell"  Trans- 
port and  Trading  Company,  of  London, 
and  the  oil  interests  of  the  Paris  banking 
house  of  de  Rothschild.  The  second 
reason  is  the  aid  that  has  been  received 
from  the  Dutch  and  is  now  being  received 
from  the  British  Government.  Third 
is  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Dutch  did  not 
have  any  such  market  at  hand  for  its 
original  production  in  the  East  Indies  as 
the  Standard  Oil  had  in  the  United  States. 
And  fourth,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish think  in  world  terms  and  are  sea- 
faring peoples  who  naturally  seek  fields 
of  production  abroad  and  world  markets. 

The  writer  quotes  an  American  oil  man 
who  knows  Deterding  well,  and  his  com- 
ments throw  considerable  light  on  the 
character  of  the  Napoleon  of  Oil. 

"Deterding  is  a  plunger,"  says  this  man. 
"His  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  plunging  in  something  that  has 
steadily  grown  in  value.  Furthermore, 
he  is  plunging  with  other  people's  money 
and  not  his  own.  That  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  such  a  plunger. 
For  example,  he  paid  five  times  what 
other  people  would  have  paid  to  get  into 
Egypt  and  has  lost  heavily  there.  Credit 
is  due  him,  nevertheless,  for  starting  on  a 
shoestring  and  building  up  the  great 
organization  he  has." 

It  was  in  1903  that  Deterding  made  his 
alliance  with  Sir  Marcus  Samuels  and  the 
Rothschilds.  Sir  Marcus  had  started  as  a 
dealer  in  sea  shells  near  London.  His 
business  grew  and  he  cast  about  for  a 
commodity  to  exchange  for  the  shells 
which  he  brought  from  the  East.  He 
decided  upon  oil,  and  became  a  producer 
himself  in  Borneo.  In  1897  the  "Shell" 
Transport  and  Trading  Company,  Limited, 
was  incorporated  in  England  to  take  over 
the  busine.ss  of  M.  Samuels  &  Company, 
which  had  then  become  an  important  Lon- 
don oil  hou.se,  and  some  other  oil  houses. 
This  organization  had  a  large  number  of 
tank  steamers  and  several  hundred  tank 
stations.  It  was  an  effective  competitor 
of  Deterding  in  the  East  as  he  did  not  have 
the  oil  tankers.     So  in  1903  he  made  the 


alliance  with  Sir  Marcus  and  the  Roths- 
child group  of  Paris,  who  had  oil  interests 
in  Russia.  The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  the  three 
organizations.  Then  Deterding  directed 
his  attention  to  securing  a  larger  control 
over  production  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
He  absorbed  the  companies  that  he 
wanted  and  fought  those  he  did  not  want. 
His  methods  were  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Standard  Oil  in  the  old  days. 

His  first  great  coup  in  the  international 
field  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  "Shell" 
Company  with  the  Royal  Dutch.  The 
Royal  Dutch  got  60  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
of  these  companies  and  the  "Shell"  40 
per  cent.  Thus  Deterding  came  into  com- 
plete control  of  this  powerful  Dutch- 
English  oil  combination.  From  that  time 
on  the  sphere  of  his  activities  in  the  inter- 
national field  expanded  rapidly;  he  ac- 
quired large  interests  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Sarawak  (British  India),  Rumania,  Russia, 
Egypt,  the  United  States,  Venezuela, 
Trinidad,  and  Mexico.  He  amalgamated 
the  Russian  interests  of  the  Paris  Roths- 
child group  with  the  combination.  He 
made  long  term  contracts  with  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company,  now  controlled  by 
the  British  Government,  giving  him  most  of 
the  products  of  the  great  Persian  fields 
until  1922. 

Early  in  1919  he  made  the  latest  and 
greatest  addition  to  his  world-wide  hold- 
ings by  acquiring  an  interest  in  and  the 
management  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil 
Company  from  S.  Pear^m  &  Son  (Lord 
Cowdray)  of  London.  This  increased  the 
production  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
combination  by  more  than  50  per  cent. — 
from  approximately  thirty  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  year  to  not  much  less  than  fifty 
million.  In  connection  with  this  pur- 
chase by  the  Royal  Dutch,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  wishes  of  the  British 
Government  that  this  great  property 
should  not  pass  into  foreign  hands  gave 
Deterding  (who,  by  the  way,  is  now  a 
British  subject)  an  advantage  over  the 
Standard  Oil  in  the  bidding  for  the 
property. 

The  close  relationship  established  be- 
tween the  Royal  Dutch  and  the  British 
Government  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  the  oil  world. 
Whether  the  Government  actually  con- 
trols the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  combination 
no  one  can  prove,  although  some  well 
informed  people  believe  it  to  be  the  case. 

Deterding,  like  Napoleon,  has  great 
personal  ambitions.  His  greatest  is  to 
fight  the  Standard  and  drive  it  out  of 
certain  markets.  Aside  from  Mr.  Teagle, 
whom  he  likes,  he  has  no  use  for  the 
Standard  Oil  people.  In  this  respect  the 
regard  is  mutual. 

But  just  how  he  was  going  to  fight  is  not 
clear.  There  is  no  surplus  of  oil  in  the 
world  to-day  with  which  to  wage  an 
ordinary  price  war.  But  when  a  man  of 
strong  ambitions  and  great  ability  wishes 
to  satisfy  his  personal  ambition,  he  can 
usually  find  a  way  to  do  it.  That  is  what 
Deterding  wished  to  do  recently,  and 
according  to  some  authorities,  we  just 
missed  the  greatest  oil  war  in  history. 
Deterding,  for  once,  however,  followed  the 
more  con.servative  counsel  in  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  organization  —  which  must 
have  been  in  line  with  his  own  better 
judgment — and  open  warfare  was  not 
declared. 

Mr.  Barnes  goes  at  some  length  into 
the  resources  of  these  two  great  organiza- 
tions, and  shows  how  of  recent  date  both 
have  adopted  a  new  policy  of  selling  stock 
to  prepare  for  possible  eventualities.  He 
concludes: 

"The  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  now 
has  larger  cash  resources  than  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  group,  and  is  well  prepared 
for  the  battle  that  oil  men  say  is  coming, 
which  will  be  a  battle  with  money,  not 
with  oil.  When  it  comes,  not  only  will  all 
the  Standard  Oil  companies  be  lined  up 
together,  but  the  other  large  American 
companies  as  well  will  probably  be  found 
fighting  alongside  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Now  Jersey.  For  it  will  be  a 
fight  of  nations  to  secure  adequate  oil 
supplies  for  their  future." 
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"No,  Dick,  we  didn't  buy  it.    It  was  an  old  table  that 
belonged  to  Tommy' s  folks.  I  discovered  it  in  the  attic 
and  gave  it  a  coat  of  Walnut  "61"  Floor  Varnish ! " 
Well,  no  wonder  they  say  two  can  live  as  cheaply  as 
one!      It's  a  marvel  —  and  so  are  you,  Betsy!" 
The  odd  discarded  pieces  of  funiiture  about  the 
house  may  attain  a  new  value  during  these  days  of 
retrenchment.    It's  so  easy  to  renew  them  by  refin- 
ishing  with  the  preferred  colorof  "61"  Floor  Varnish. 
"61"  Floor  Varnish  is  more  than  waterproof  — 
it  is  also  ivear-resistant.     The  hammer  test  proves 
it.     And  this  same  rugged  durability  which  has  made 
"61"  the  floor  vaniish  favored  by  painters  and  ar- 
chitects, establishes  it  as  an  ideal  finish  for  furniture, 
woodwork,  linoleum,  and  odd  jobs  around  the  home. 
Staining  and  varnishing  in  one  operation,  "61" 
flows  out  smoothly  without  streaks  or  brush  marks. 
Send  for  a  sample  panel  finished  with  "61";  also 
color  card,  showing  the  semi-transparent,  wood-stain 
colors.     Try  the  hammer  test  on  the  panel.     You 
may  dent  the  wood  but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 
If  you  are  building  or  decorating  engage  a  good 
painter.     He  knoivs  Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  and 
will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

P.VL    \'arilislie8    are     used    by  Our  Guaranttt:    If  any  Pratt  &f 

painters,  specilird  by  architects  and     Lamhert  Varniih  failt  W  givt  tatit' 
sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers,    factian.joumay  hairyourmmtjliack. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-Inc. 

121    COURl  WRIGHT  STREET.   BRUJCEBURG.  ONTARIO 
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¥ wi;-f.M  ENAMEL 

A  xocxw  l>ct.omcs 
glorilicd  yet  more  jil 
companionahic 
when  Vitniltte  En- 
amel is  present  —  S 
one  may  select  a  soft 
Gray,  warm  Cream 
or  Ivor>',  cool  Chi- 
nese Bine  or  Keaf 
Green,  as  well  as 
ever  popular  White. 


Buying  the  World's 
Largest  Business 

ORDINARY  folk  usually  regard  that  as  the 
exclusive  pa«time  of  the  multi-millionaires. 
To  most  of  us,  billicn  dollar  corporations  seem 
far  beyond  our  reach,  but  they  are  not.  Even 
the  world's  most  gigantic  commercial  edifices 
are  now  within  the  grasp  of  those  of  us  who 
are  not  blessed  with  riches. 

FOR  A  SMALL  sum  each  month  the  most 
modest  of  us  can  become  a  part  owner  of  the 
most  successful  enterprises  in  North  America; 
you  can  buy  bonds  and  stocks  in  the  greatest 
money-earning  companies  on  the  instalment 
plan  out  of  your  current  earnings. 

KNOWING  how  is  the  key  to  greater  finan- 
cial independence  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
community. 

An   inquiry  for  Booklet  H  will  bring 
you  the  secret  of  systematic  accumulation. 


J.   M.   ROBINSON   &    SONS 

EalablUhed  1889 
MONTREAL  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 


EalablUhed  1889 
Memben  of  (he  Montreal  Stock  Eichante 

"Invest  While  Saving" 
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Hang  that  pretty 
Calendar 

Jmall  Picture.  Photo.  Print.  Notice,  Pennant. 
Map.  Chart  or  Drawing  and  innumerable  other 
small  article!  on  those  dainty  little 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Gla:^^  Heads 5tee/  Polnii 

ThettneedlepoiDti  do  not  mat  wood-work  or  paper; 
the    slau     heads     harmonize      with     any    colof    ■*' 
decoration.    Simply  push  them  in  with  your  Fingen. 
Suggest  a  use  and  we'll   send  you  free  samples. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Hard- 
V      ware.    Stationery.    Drug,    1   f*c  per 
*       Photo  Supply  and  Depart-    I   r\     ^\  . 

ment  Stores.  *  **     P'^^- 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO. 

4-XO  8*rkl«v  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


It  may  cost  money 

to  ignore  the  advertising 

Soniebo<^y  might  be  selling  a 
new,  better,  more  economical 
food;  or  a.  utensil  that  would 
save  money  and  time;  or  an 
article  that  would  add  greatly 
to  your  comfort  and  well-being; 
or  some  better  material  for 
making  shoes  or  clothing — but 
you  would  never  know  it. 


SOLID   LEATHER-  BRITISH    MADE 

Change  Purse 
$1.00 

Good  quality  brown   suede.       Snaps 
wilt  stand  any  amount  of  use.  Sepsir- 
atc  pockets  for  change  and  bills.  Size, 
3Ji^  in.  by  2;,  in.     Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Bill  Fold,  $1.00 

Brown  Pebble  Grain  Leather.  Fits  fiat  in 
pocket.  Not  bulky.  Extra  safety  band.  Safe 
arnl  convenient.  Size,  4  in.  by  9f  2  in.  Mailed 
to  you  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Send  $1 .75  for  Both 

Save  a  quarter  by  sending  for  both  at  same 
time.  Address 

K.  &  L.  SALES  COMPANY 

121  Biahop  St.,  Montreal 
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Restaurant  Psychology. — "With  eggs 
80  cents  a  dozen,  how  is  it  that  you  can 
offer  two  fried  for  ten  cents?" 

"Becau.se,"  answered  the  manager, 
"nearly  everybody  that  comes  in  brings  up 
that  question  and  then  orders  something 
else,  just  as  you  will  do." 

And  he  did. — Boston  Tranifcript. 


Back  Talk. — The  profiteer  was  dressing 
the  other  evening  for  the  opera  when 
his  wife  stalked   into  his  dressing  room. 

"Here  you  are,"  she  hissed,  "a  war 
profiteer  getting  300  per  cent,  dividends, 
and    I've    got    only    one    decent    dress." 

He  turned  and  looked  her  up  and 
down,  then  he  said: 

"Well,  I  wish  to  goodness  vou'd  wear 
it."— Toledo  Blade. 


Not  So  Bad.— A  returned  vacationist 
tells  us  that  he  was  fishing  in  a  pond  one 
day  when  a  country  boy  who  had  been 
watefiihg  him  from  a  distance  approached 
Ijifn  and'asked,  "How  manv  fish  yer  got, 
ffrister?"' 

"None  yet,"  he  was  told. 

"Well,  yer  aint  doin'  so  bad,"  said  the 
youngster.  "I  know  a  feller  what  fished 
here  for  two  weeks  an'  he  didn't  get  any 
more  than  you  got  in  half  an  hour." — 
Boston  Transcripl. 


Poor    Willie    Was    Hungry. —  Little 

Willie  had  been  told  that  he  must  always 
wait  patiently  till  he  was  served  at  meals, 
and  not  to  cry  across  the  table  or  grab  for 
his  food. 

One  day  while  dining  at  a  neighbor's 
with  his  mother,  the  little  fellow  was 
accidentally  overlooked.  He  was  very 
patient  for  a  time,  but  at  last  he  could 
bear  the  strain  no  longer  of  seeing  every- 
body feeding  but  himself.  So,  leaning 
quietly  across  to  his  mother,  he  said  in  a 
loud  whisper: 

"Mother,  do  little  boys  who  starve 
to  death  go  to  heaven." — Punch. 


Tests. — The  late  Ambassador  Walter 
Hines  Page  was  formerly  editor  of  The 
World's  Work  and,  like  all  editors,  was 
obliged  to  refuse  a  great  many  stories.  A 
lady  once  wrote  him: 

"Sir:  You  sent  back  last  week  a  story 
of  mine.  I  know  that  you  did  not  read 
the  story,  for  as  a  test  I  had  pasted  to- 
gether pages  18,  19  and  20,  and  the  story 
came  back  with  these  pages  still  pasted; 
and  so  I  know  you  are  a  fraud  and  turn 
down     stories     without     reading    same." 

Mr.  Page  wrote  back: 

"Madame\  At  breakfast  when  I  open 
an  egg  I  don't  have  to  eat  the  whole  egg 
to  discover  it  is  bad." — Writer's  Monthly. 


The  Essence  of  Tact. — Following  in- 
spection the  commanding  officer  of  a  negro 
regiment  was  making  a  speech  to  his  men 
in  which  he  warned  them  that,  while 
courtesy  is  necessary  at  times,  one  should 
always  use  tact  in  one's  relations  with 
other  people. 

Talking  together  afterward,  two  of  the 
colored  soldiers  were  discussing  the  dif- 
ference between  courtesy  and  tact. 

"Well,"  said  one,  "Ah  can't  'splain  the 
difference  but  Ah  knows.  Fo  de  wah  Ah 
was  a  plumber  and  one  day  a  lady  calls  me 
on  de  phone  and  sez,  'Hurry  right  down 
heah,  the  baft-tub  done  sprung  a  leak,'  and 
down  Ah  rushes.  Ah  bust  right  in  the 
front  do'  and  up  the  back  stairs  into  de 
baftroom.  And,  boy,  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  tub.  And  Ah  jest  speaks  right  up, 
sez  Ah,  'Good  mawnin',  SIR!'  Now  that 
there  'good  mawnin'  '  was  courtesy,  but 
the  'sir'  was  tact." — Everybody's  Magazine. 
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Rubbers  Must  Fit 
to  Wear 

The  leading  shoe  stores  realize  this.  That  is 
one  reason  why  they  always  stock  Dominion 
Rubber  System  rubbers. 

Dealers  know  that  rubbers  must  fit  perfectly — 
must  have  the  exact  toe,  heel  and  width  of  the 
shoe  being  worn — in  order  to  be  comfortable 
and  to  give  long  and  satisfactory  wear.  They 
know,  too,  that 

Dominion  Rubber 
System  Rubbers 

include  shapes  and  sizes  to  perfectly  fit  the 
shoes  of  every  member  of  the  family — men, 
women,  boys  and  girls. 

They  know,  too,  that  Dominion  Rubber  System 
rubbers  have  the  sturdy  quality  and  expert 
workmanship  to  give  you  the  kind  of  wear  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


DOMlNld]Jj 
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These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  leading  stores  sell  and 
recommend  Dominion  Rubber 
System  rubbers,  and  why  you 
should  insist  on  having  them. 
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HERE'S  LUXURY! 

Rex  Sedan  Tops 

For  All- Year  Motoring 


m 


WINTER 


Winter  with  its 
cold,  biting 
winds,  rain,  sleet,  and  driving  snow 
storms,  makes  a  closed  car  a  necessity. 
The  Rex  Top  will  protect  you  against  the 
bitterest  blizzard.  Here's  Luxury,  indeed ; 
summer  comfort  in  winter  weather.  Win- 
dows are  of  heavy  plate  glass  with  anti- 
rattle  fasteners.  The  car  equipped  with 
a  Rex  Top  weighs  much  less  than  the 
"unit-type"  car  and,  therefore,  is  safer 
travelling  on  rough,  winter  roads. 


SUMMER 


When  bright 
days  and  long 
evenings  make  driving  a  delight,  much  is 
added  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of 
a  car  by  equipping  it  with  a  Rex  Top.  With 
all  panels  removed,  j-ou  have  the  ideal  fair- 
weather  car,  while  storm  curtains  are 
handy  in  case  of  rain.  With  rear  side 
panels  in  place,  passengers  are  protected 
against  dust  and  from  ordinar}'  showers. 
This  lightweight  top  means  a  distinct 
saving  in  gasoline  and  tire  expense. 


Make  Your  Touring  Car  A  Sedan 

IVrite  for  Illustrations  of  a  Rex-equipped  Model  of  the  Car  You  are  Driving. 
Rex  Sedan  Tops  Manufactured  and  Sold  under  License  in  Canada  by: 

Carriage  Factories  Limited,  Orillia,  Ont. 

Toronto  Rep.:  W.  D.  McLarty,  Tel.  Main  837.     Montreal  Branch:  No.  445  St.  James  St.,  Tel.  ALiin 
1572.      Ottawa  Branch:  D.  Desbiens,  Tel.  Queen  1434,  or  Rideau  2294. 

Manufactured  for:  Dodge,  Essex,  Hudson,  McLaughlin,  Nash,  Paige,  Reo  and  Studebaker  Cars 
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QTie  Brunswick  Method 
of  Deptoduction 
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ana  the  Name 
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That's  how  Brunswicks  are  bought  — after  hearine  and 
comparing. 

Each  purchase  represents  intelligent  and  deliberate  selec- 
tion of  an  instrument  whose  name  has  come  to  signify 
perfection  of  TONE. 

Its  Exclusive  Features 

FIRST— tke  Ultona 

THE  ULTONA  is  an  exclusive  Brunswick  inven- 
tion which  plays  ALL  records  exactly  as  they 
should  be  played.  By  a  mere  twist  of  the  wrist 
the  Ultona  is  instantly  adjusted  to  play  all  makes 
of  records  with  the  correct  diaphragm,  precise 
needle  and  the  exact  weight. 

SECOND— tKe  Oval  All-wooa  Horn 

THE  ALL-WOOD  OVAL  HORN— built  like  a 
violin — is  another  exclusive  Brunswick  feature. 
Its  oval  shape  and  entire  freedom  from  metal 
solve  an  old  problem  in  acoustics  by  allowing 
tone  waves  to  unfold  in  a  way  that  is  rich, 
mellow,  and,  above  all,  natural. 

FIND  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF! 

Before  you  buy  ANY  phonograph— just  you  hear  the 
Brunswick.  If  you  will  let  your  ears  be  the  judge  you 
cannot  make  a  mistake. 

Ask  any  Brunswick  dealer  to  play  over  your  favorite  record— any  make. 


ecia 
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Henry  Purniort  Eames,  the  noted  musical  authority 
of  Chicago,  wrote  a  booklet  entitled  "What  to  look 
for  in  Buying  a  Phonograph."  The  many  tests 
which  Mr.  Eames  suggests  are  most  interesting  to 
discriminating  buyers.  Write  us  for  a  copy  and  we 
will  send  one  free  and  postpaid. 


THE  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES  CO. 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors 
General  Offices:     79  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 
Winnipeg  Office:  Montreal  Office. 

143  I'ortage  Ave.  K. 


n9  Drummond  Uldg. 


PHONOCRAPHS       AhfP       RECORDS 
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The  Next  best  thing,   if  you  haven't  a  Brunswick,   is  Brunswick  Records  on  the  Phonograph  you  have. 
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Storm    Proof 

Securities  which  during 
the  war  were  eagerly 
bought  as  good  invest- 
ments are  to-day  in- 
finitely better  ones. 

VICTORY  BONDS  are  Can- 
ada's storm-proof  security. 

The  investor  who  protects 
himself  with  such  a  security 
places  himself  in  an  impreg- 
nable position.  No  matter 
what  financial  storms  or 
stress  time  may  brinfr.  the 
principal  will  be  unimpaired, 
the  intrinsic  value  unaffected, 
the  income  certain  and  the 
market  value  at  any  time  less 
affected,  relatively,  than  any 
other  kind  of  security  or  pro- 
perty. Moreover,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  it  off  when 
due  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

VICTORY  BONDS  can  be  purchased 
to-day  at  their  lowest  prices. 

Vour   inquiries  or  oriers   Will  receive 
our  best  altenlion. 

A.  E.  AMES  &,   CO. 

tncutmeni  Securilits  Estahlished  1889 

IFnion  Bank  Bide.  -  TORONTO 
Transportation  Bldg.  -  MONTREAL 
74  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK 
Belmont  House  -  VICTORIA.  B  C. 
Harris    Trust    BIdar.      -      CHICAGO 


BLYUnrTtrm 
Securit-  NOW 

BUY  Long'Term 
Securities  NOW 

investor  who  denuind 
security  first  usually 
have  to  be  content  with 
low  rates  of  interest. 

High  interest  rates 
usually  imply  risk. 

But  just  now,  tnoney 
is  "  tight" 

To  move  the  grain  crop, 
the  Banks  are  curtail' 
ing  loans  to  manufac' 
turers  and   merchants. 

Money  usually  avail' 
able  for  investment 
purposes  is  required  to 
"  carry  on  "   business. 

nterest  rates  therefore 
are  high,  and  bond 
prices  arc  low. 

VICTORY  BONDS 
are  among  the  best 
long-term  securities 
available.  We  recom- 
mend those  failing  due 
in  1933,  1937  and  1934. 

Wt  t/iaU  uWcome  em 
opparUudiy  to  stnt 
ymi  in  your  irwst- 
rtfnt  mmttars  Irrit- 
p*tHt€  of  th*  arrtount 
of  ifoar  fundi. 

DoMmiowXEcurania 

COKPORATIOM  -  LIMITED 

*•  Klfl*  ST.  ■  .  TO  R.O/^  TO 


Business  &  Investments 


Business  Revolt  at   Board   of  Commerce 


IF  ANY  further  demonstration  were 
needed  to  show  up  the  hopeless  in- 
competency of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
in  this  country  the  sugar  decision  is  that 
one.  What  a  chaotic  mass  of  bungling 
the  whole  attitude  and  almost  every  act 
of  the  Board  has  been  in  this  connection 
from  first  to  last!  This  body  reminds  one 
of  a  ball  referee  who  after  making  a  rank 
decision  against  one  side,  seeks  to  change 
hisses  to  cheers  by  as  rank  a  ruling  against 
the  other,  and  in  the  end  rushes  off  the 
field  amid  a  chorus  of  execrations.  Un- 
warranted interference  with  the  regular 
play  of  trade  in  regard  to  profits  and 
prices  and  the  buying  of  raws  and  the 
selling  of  them,  worked  out  unjustly  to 
the  refiners  and  made  them  face  heavy 
losses  without  as  large  reserves  of  profits 
as  they  were  entitled  to  in  the  presence  of 
serious  risks  of  falling  markets.  The 
Board  of  Commerce,  facing  the  natural 
and  necessary  results  of  previous  acts, 
took  an  extraordinary  course  that  has 
outraged  the  business  sense  of  the  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  consumers  themselves.  Moreover  from 
a  political  standpoint,  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whatever  brand  of  party  it  may 
happen  to  be,  the  decision  of  the  Board  is 
doubly  unfortunate.  For  at  the  time  of 
writing  it  seems  certain  that  this  will 
provide  the  finest  kind  of  ammunition  to 
those  who  would  overturn  the  existing 
fabric  of  business  and  social  life  by  cries 
that  the  "big  interests"  are  in  control. 
The  action  of  the  Board  in  establishing  an 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  cheaper 
sugar  from  the  United  States  is  indeed 
not  a  whit  more  unfair  to  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  than  would  be  the 
fixing  of  a  price  of  wheat  in  Canada  and 
the  contribution  by  every  citizen  in  a 
higher  price  for  flour  in  order  that  the 
grower  of  wheat  should  not  be  disappointed 
in  his  anticipated  returns,  no  matter  what 
the  current  price  the  world  over  should 
turn  out  to  be.  That  demand  has  been 
made  by  those  who  declaim  most  bitterly 
against  the  evils  of  "protection".  But 
the  time  has  come — surely — when  the 
restrictions  on  normal  commerce  should 
cease,  and  when  prices  should  be  allowed 
to  readjust  themselves  gradually  to  more 
normal  levels.  Artificial  props  to  higher 
prices  in  sugar  or  wheat  or  anything  else 
can  only  delay  the  healthy  process  that  is 


going  on  almost   instinctively    in  nearly 
every   industry. 

THE  plight  of  the  Board  of  Commerce, 
for  undoubtedly  it  found  itself  in  a 
most  difficult  position,  as  it  was  responsible 
to  a  large  extent  for  a  real  danger  to  im- 
portant industries  during  the  slump, 
reveals  the  real  weakness  of  the  role  the 
Board  evidently  adopted  for  itself.  It 
set  a  limit  to  the  profits  of  the  refiners. 
That  sounded  all  right  when  the  market 
was  going  up  and  there  were  profits. 
What  of  the  position  when  the  peak  was 
reached  and  the  run  down  the  hill  began? 
If  it  could  limit  profits,  should  it  not  limit 
losses?  It  is  trying  to  do  this  to-day, 
and  other  business  interests  and  the  public 
alike  cry  out  against  it  as  grossly  unfair;  as 
a  type  of  favoritism,  and  privilege.  Very 
well,  then,  the  refiner  retorts,  "If  we  are 
not  to  be  protected  against  losses  on  a 
falling  market,  let  us  settle  our  own  pro- 
fits, and  we  will  agree  to  take  care  of  our 
own  losses.  But  if  you  limit  our  normal 
profits  you  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
provide  a  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  sudden 
and  serious  losses  such  as  face  us  now," 
And  that's  where  the  refiners  get  the  Board 
of  Commerce.  And  if  there  were  only  two 
parties  to  the  suit  the  Board  of  Commerce 
would  be  justified  in  the  concession  they 
have  made.  But  every  other  interest 
in  the  country  is  against  them,  and  the 
majority  interest  in  the  State  in  this  case 
has  the  stronger  claim.  Far  better  for 
the  Board  to  suggest  an  actual  cash  pay- 
ment to  the  refiners  as  a  guarantee  against 
loss,  and  the  free  flow  of  sugar  from  this 
market  to  that.  Or,  better  still,  for  the 
Government  to  have  modified  the  Business 
Profits  War  Tax  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
refiners  to  compensate  them  for  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Board.  It's  a  bad  busi- 
ness all  through,  and  is  a  deserved  blow  to 
that  theory  that  would  seek  to  interfere 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  'There 
are  extreme  cases  where  interference 
may  be  justified,  but  from  first  to  last  the 
conduct  of  the  sugar  refiners  has  not  been 
such  as  to  call  for  any  interference  or 
regulation  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
agency.  They  have  not  been  profiteering 
a  whit  more  than  anyone  else  from  top  to 
bottom,  who  has  had  the  chance,  has  been 
profiteering.  Which  isn't  too  sweeping 
a  testimonial  either. 

On   the  whole,   however,   the  business 
situation  is  essentially  sound. 


Bank  Stocks  an  Attractive  Investment 


INQUIRIES  have  been  made  as  to  the 
■•-  position  of  bank  stocks  as  an  investment. 
A  legacy  had  been  received  in  one  case  of  a 
number  of  shares  of  a  leading  bank,  whose 
shares  were  quoted  before  the  war  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  now.  Will  those 
shares  be  quoted  as  high  again? 

That's  as  hard  a  question  to  answer  as 
the  one  whether  interest  rates  will  ever  be 
as  low  as  they  were  before  the  war,  and 
to  this  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  negative 
reply.  General  prices  never  can  go  as 
low  again;  wages  will  never  be  as  low — 
fortunately.  As  a  general  rule  the  first- 
class  bank  stock  keeps  pace  with  the  price 
of  other  first-class  securities.  When  these 
gave. a  yield  of  A^Yi  to  5  per  cent,  the  bank 
stock  gave  about  the  same.  When  these 
advanced  to  six  per  cent,  the  bank  stock 
receded  in  price  until  the  yield  rose  to 
six  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  as  it  is  to-day. 
And  the  process  will  be  reversed  when 
interest  rates  start  to  climb  down  again. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  of  practically 
all  of  Canadian  bank  stocks,  that  the 
process  of  merging  that  has  gone  on  has 
strengthened  materially  the  average  fin- 
ancial security  of  these  stocks.  The  banks 
are  making  good  profits,  ample  to  make 
their  dividends  secure,  and  it  would  seem 
reasonably  sure  that  in    a  few  years  the 


dividends   paid   may   exceed   the   normal 

figure  of  twelve  per  cent,  as  paid  to-day 

and  even  reach  the  high  mark  set  of  sixteen 
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"Then  this  is  linaJ?"  I  re- 
peated, quite  as  trajri- 
cally     as     before.  "Is 

any  thins  ever  final. 
Rebbie.  in  this  world  ?'* 
she   demanded. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Time  Chopper 

I  STOOD  with  my  hand  on  the  bronze  car-rail,  staring 
up  at  Natalie  Stillwell.  She,  in  turn,  stared  down  at 
me.  I  was  only  too  acutely  conscious  of  those  calmly 
judicial  eyes,  of  that  mild  look  of  appraisal  which  was  all 
the  more  penetrating^or  being  impersonal. 

By  the  very  poise  of  the  white  chin,  I  knew  that  I  was 
being  weighed  in  the  balance.  If  a  silence  fell  between  us, 
it  was  at  least  an  eloquent  silence. 

As  she  leaned  above  me  there,  alone  on  the  car  plat- 
form, immured  in  her  own  thoughts,  some  creeping  spirit  of 
isolation  seemed  to  surround  her,  as  though  she  stood 
looking  down  at  me  from  the  last  lonely  promontory  of  a 
receding  world.  I  would  miss  her.  Ajid  she  in  turn 
would  miss  me.  We  did  not  even  need  to  articulate  that 
decision.  Our  ever  paralleling  planes  of  life  had  bestowed 
on  us  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  hyperaesthesia  of 
silence.  Just  as  a  violinist's  trained  ear,  I  suppose,  can 
detect  quarter  tones  and  sixteenths,  so  Natalie  and  I 
could  catch  the  subtler  vibrations  of  each  other's  moods. 
There  was  something  both  compelling  and  comfortable 
in  that  sense  of  silent  companionship.  We  were  of  the 
same  world.  We  had  the  same  habits  and  the  same  out- 
look on  life.  We  had  many  things  in  common,  as  men  and 
women  already  married  are  said  to  have. 

And  some  day,  I  had  always  felt,  Natalie  and  I  would  be 
husband  and  wife.  How  or  where  or  when  it  was  ordained, 
neither  of  us  seemed  to  comprehend.  But  I  think  we  each 
accepted  it,  tacitly,  no  more  stopping  to  question  it,  in  our 
secret  souls,  than  we  stopped  to  question  death.  Yet  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  game  that  she  should  elude,  and  that  I 
should  pursue.  We  were  compelled  to  dramatize  con- 
tingencies which  did  not  actually  exist,  to  the  end  that  a 
decent  interest  in  life  might  be  preserved,  very  much  as 
chicken-feed  is  tossed  into  a  straw-bed  to  keep  fowls 
from  going  flabby. 

THERE  were  moments,  however,  when  we  both  re- 
belled against  what  seemed  a  conspiracy  of  environ- 
ment. There  were  times  when  she  distrusted  me,  just  as 
there  were  moods  when  I  questioned  if  she,  with  all  her 
beauty,  could  forever  stand  between  me  and  those  adven- 
turing seas  which  are  eternally  enticing  to  the  eternally 
idle.  And  she  was  beautiful;  of  that  there  was  no  doubt. 
She  was  consciously  and  calmly  beautiful.  She  possessed 
that  languorous  and  ivory-toned  loveliness  which  so  often 
made  me  feel  that  she  should  have  been  painted  by 
Monticelli,  strolling  through  the  dappled  light  and  shade 
of  a  lovely  park.  If  she  seemed  quiescent,  it  was  at  least 
the  quiescence  into  which  the  imaginative  mind  could 
read  the  attributes  it  sought.  To  the  thoughtful,  she 
would  always  be  full  of  thought.  To  the  emotional,  she 
ould  always  seem  a  deep  well  of  emotion.  To  the 
iritual,  she  would  always  possess  a  soft  aura  of  spirit. 
"You  have  no  wants,  Rebbie,"  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  had  once  said  to  me,  "and  therefore  you  have  no 
incentives."  For  as  I  looked  at  the  coldly  judicial  eyes 
which  even  her  answering  smile  did  not  soften,  I  saw  that 
the  thought  of  separation  from  her  was  touching  our 
relationship  with  a  new  poignancy.  She,  too,  must  have 
known  some  vague  shadow  of  that  feeling.  I  "sensed" 
•it  in  her  general  attitude.  The  moment  demanded  some- 
thing of  me  which  I  had  failed  to  contribute.     The  blight 


of  the  Laodiceans  was  on  us  both.  Yet  it  was 
easy,  as  I  looked  up  at  the  soft  chin  above  the 
white  furs,  to  give  what  was  expected  of  me.  I 
extemporized  a  Romeo-like  dolour  and  tried 
to  take  her  hand  through  the  bronze  grating. 

"For  the  nineteenth  time,  Natalie,  will 
you—" 

She  cut  me  short,  with  a  laugh  that  was  not 
without  its  wistfulness.  I  have  often  enough 
been  compelled  to  think  of  her  as  a  sort  of  re- 
placing switch,  to  keep  my  erratic  ponderos- 
ities on  the  rails  of  reasonableness. 

"For  the  nineteenth  time,  dear  Rebbie,  I 
will  not.  And  I'm  afraid  you're  in  the  way  of 
the  men  who  want  to  ice  the  car." 

"Then  this  is  final?"  I  demanded, 
as  I  stepped  aside  to  let  the  ice-truck 
swing  past. 

Natalie  laughed  at  the  gloom  in  my 
voice.  The  wrinkled  -  nosed, 
hairy-eared  and  altogether  ugly 
little  King  Charles  under  her 
arm  showed  his  teeth  at  me, 
resentfully,  as  though  he,  too, 
had  an  inkling  of  the  situation. 
I  could  have  wrung  his  peevish 
little  neck  for  him. 

"Then  this  is  final?"  I  re- 
peated, quite  as  tragically  as 
before.    Women,  as  a 


rule,  are  strangely  like 
ruffed  grouse;  when 
too  closely  pressed 
they  invariably  fly  in 
a  corkscrew  line.  So 
once  again  I  repeated 
my  lugubrious  ques- 
tion. 

Natalie  remarked 
that  I  was  as  reitera- 
tive as  the  Bellman 
himself.  Her  little 
hand-grenades  of  hu- 
mor, in  some  way, 
usually  seemed  able 
to  quench  my  hottest 
fires  of  affection. 

"Is  anything  ever 
final,  Rebbie,  in  this 
world?"  she  demand- 
ed, growing  quite  seri- 
ous again. 

"Everything,  but  my  love  for  you,"  I  solemnly  averred. 
Whereupon  the  King  Charles  once  more  showed  his  teeth 
at  me.  "I'm  like  the  old  Roman  that  Seneca  spoke  about," 
I  had  the  audacity  to  continue,  "who  was  drunk  only  once 
in  his  life." 

"But  it  lasted  forever,  didn't  it?" 

"Yes,  and  that's  what  my  devotion  to  you  is — a  life- 
work!" 

NATALIE  emitted  a  scornful  little  laugh.  Yet  some 
ghost  of  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  as  she  first  put  her 
question  to  me,  made  my  spirits  rise  a  bit.  I  dare  say 
that  was  why  I  was  bold  enough  to  essay  a  second  effort 


to  take  her 
'  white-gloved 

hand  in  mine. 
But  Natalie 
outmanoeuvered  me  by  in- 
terposing the  King  Charles 
and  stepping  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  bronze-railed  car  platform.     Our  friend- 
ship, she  had  once  said,  was  brazen,  with  a  silver- 
plating  of  politeness  to  keep  the  tarnish  off. 

"But  why  won't  you?"  1  persisted,  as  I  saw  her 
deep  and  studious  eyes  once  more  looking  down  at 
me  from  the  car-steps.     They  were  very  beautiful 
eyes.     I  had  heard  foolish  women  describe  them  a-i^ 
being  exactly  like  turquoise  velvet.     Some  studio- 
rat  of  a  minor  poet  with  a  Gallicized  name  had  once 
called  them  "pansy  gold."    But  to  me  they  were  the 
softest  violet,  which  decjjened  at  times  into  the  purest 
sapphire. 

"You  are  a  nice  boy,  Rebbie,  and  there  are  times  when  I 
almost  like  you,"  Natalie  was  saying  in  the  most  calm  and 
cordial  of  tones. 
"Boy?"  I  repeated,  in  disgust. 

"Yes.  I  know  you're  thirty-one,  but  you're  still  a  good 
deal  of  a  boy,"  continued  Natalie,  with  the  dispassionate 
candor  with  which  she  might  size  up  a  third-rater  of  a 
hackney  at  the  Garden.  "I  even  like  you  very  much,  at 
times.  But  you  see,  Rebbie,  you  have  never  learned  to 
take  life  seriously.     You've  only  played  and  toyed  with 
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things."  She  paused  for  a  moment  and  sighea.  "And  I 
have  always  imagined  that  it  would  be  safer  to  be  the 
avocation  of  a  busy  life  than  the  vocation  of  an  idle  one." 
She  stood  as  calm  and  austere  as  a  marble  statue,  sizing 
me  up  with  her  shadowy,  sapphire-colored  eyes,  in  which 
I  could  see  just  the  faintest  touch  of  troubled  thought. 
Somewhere  about  the  softly  curving  lips,  however,  I 
could  detect  the  familiar  smile  of  scorn.  Because  a  whip 
has  been  tied  with  baby-ribbon  is  no  reason  for  a.ssuming 
that  it  cannot  sting.  She  hurt  me,  and  hurt  me  a  lot — 
yet  no  one  could  or  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  lose  his  temper 
with  Natalie  Ethelwyn  Stillwell. 
"Hasn't  my  devotion  to  you  been  a  lifework?"  I  inquired. 
"The  trouble  with  you,  Rebbie,"  went  on  the  placid 
and  implacable  goddess  of  the  car-steps,  quite  ignoring 
my  question,  "the  trouble  with  you  is  that  you're  not  a 
good  American.  You  should  have  been  a  Valencian 
grandee  with  a  moth-eaten  title  and  a  mortgaged  sherry- 
farm.  Then  you  could  thrum  guitars  and  idle  about  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  your  heart's  content." 

"I'd  thrum  anything,  if  you  were  the  audience,"  I 
persisted. 

"Precisely,"  argued  Natalie,  "you'd  make  a  plaything 
out  of  affection  itself.  You'd  even  toy  with  love,  the 
most  sacred  thing  in  the  world,  until  you  grew  tired  of  it  as 
you  grow  tired  of  everything." 

"Marry  me,  and  I'll  grow  serious." 
"You're  serious  enough  now,  Rebbie,  only  it's  always 
about  the  wrong  things." 
"Then  marry  me  and  make  it  the  right  thing." 
"Wouldn't  that  be  terribly  like  buying  violets  for  the 
sword-knots,  or  Chianti  for  the  bottles?    You  see,  I've 
never  denied  that  you  weren't  ornamental." 

"I  handled  the  Attila  for  the  Kaiserlicker  Cup,"  I  re- 
torted with  a  pardonable  enough  touch  of  pride. 

"Which  was  merely  another  plaything!     Of  course  I 

know  you  shoot  and  sail  and  ride  well.     And  I  know 

you're  going  to  tell  me  about  the  Temagami  moose,  and 

those  two  Arab  stallions  you  brought  over  from  Suakim, 

'  and  the  Inter-Urban  tennis  trophy — " 

"And  the  challenge  cup  for  the  Sewanhaka  Corinthian 
fifteen-footers,"  I  gently  interpolated. 

"Yes,  and  the  same  old  seven-foot  tarpon  you  brought 
to  gaff  off  Boca  Grande,  and  the  Florida  motor-driving  and 
all  the  other  playthings  you  take  up  and  get  tired  of.     No, 
please  don't  interrupt 
me,  Rebbie.    I  know 
that  you're  going  to 
say    that   you've   al- 
ways   been   studying 
life,  whatever  hap- 
pened." 

"Slander  away!"  I 
mocked,  resignedly. 

"But  you  see,  Reb- 
bie, you've  made  even 
that  a  sort  of  luxury. 
You've  stood  away 
from  it  and  looked  at 
it  just  as  you'd  look 
at  a  picture  in  a  sha- 
dow-box." 

It  was  plain  that  I 
was  not  getting  on 
very  well. 

"Then  hadn't  I  bet- 
ter go  down  to  Wall  Street  and  do  stenography,  say,  for 
your  father's  firm?"  I  suggested.  The  interrogation  was 
meant  to  be  doubly  barbed,  but  Natalie  took  it  without 
wincing.  She  herself  had  once  tried  toying  with  the  in- 
terests of  her  father's  office,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  had 
given  it  up  as  beyond  her. 

"No,"  she  said  meditatively,  "I  shouldn't  care  to  see 
you  working  like  father.  That's  only  the  other  extreme. 
Work  carried  to  the  point  of  obsession  can  be  as  bad  as  no 
work  at  all." 

TT  WAS  the  person  addressing  me,  I  remembered,  who 
had  once  implored  me  not  to  work  so  hard  over  the 
experiments  with  a  new  giant-powder  for  my  Aguacate 
copper-mines.  But  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  woman. 
I  could  also  recall  the  time  when  I  had  played  engineer  for  a 
season  or  two  in  those  same  Aguacate  mines.  After 
electrifying  thelower  galleries  in  a  new-fangled  way  of  my 
own  I  had  come  north  with  tunnel-fever.  It  was  Natalie 
who  had  forbidden  me  to  return  to  Costa  Rica,  although 
the  mines  were  going  to  the  dogs  and  every  operating 
engineer  south  of  Guatemala  was  stealing  my  electrical 
ideas.     No,  Natalie  was  not  always  consistent. 

For  here  was  the  Stillwell  private  car  sidetracked  in  the 
Pennsylvania  yards,  sandwiched  in  between  a  string  of 
Lehigh  Valley  day-coaches  and  a  South  Bethlehem  milk- 
train;  here  was  this  abode  of  indolence  on  wheels,  heaped 
with  Jacques  roses  and  winter  violets,  waiting  to  be  stocked 
and  iced  and  manned  for  its  migration  to  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami.  %  In  half  an  hour  it  would  be  gone,  humming  and 
drumming  on  its  way  southward,  and  with  it  would  go  the 
only  woman  I  had  ever  been  able  to  love. 

"The  only  woman  I  could  ever  love."  I  repeated  the 
phrase,  thus  modified,  to  myself,  and  then  aloud  to  Na- 
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talie,  as  she  stood  looking  down  at  me  with  her  troubled 
sapphire  eyes — for  when  once  the  choice  of  a  man's  life 
has  been  decided,  the  more  inextricably  that  choice  can 
be  identified  with  destiny,  the  better  for  his  peace  of  mind. 

The  unresponsive  Natalie  gazed  out  across  the  yards 
to  where  a  train-load  of  Jersey  City  commuters  twined 
and  curled  out  from  under  the  great  glass-roofed  vault  of 
the  terminal  station  like  a  snake  creeping  out  of  a  cave. 
A  yard-engine  pulsed  and  jolted  across  the  serried  lines  of 
track  that  stood  as  close  and  straight,  to  the  eye,  as  the 
strings  of  a  grand  piano.  A  high-shouldered  engineer, 
wielding  a  long-pointed  oil  can,  swung  down  from  the 
steps  of  his  cab.  I  could  see  Natalie's  eyes  rest  on  him  as 
he  stood  there,  huge,  titanic,  stained  with  grease.  Then 
her  gaze  came  back  to  me,  and  once  more  I  could  detect 
that  unconscious  curl  of  the  lips  as  she  studied  my  hand- 
laundried  linen  and  the  high  lights  on  my  patent-leathers. 
I  knew  quite  well  what  she  was  thinking. 

"Then  supposing  I  do  turn  stevedore  or  scow-trimmer 
or  white-wings  orsteel-puddler,"  I  suggested. 

Natalie  sighed. 

"There  it  is  again,  you  see!  You  can  never  be  serious, 
Rebbie." 

"Try  me!" 

"How?" 

"I  mean,  marry  me  and  see." 

"That  might  be  too  much  like  burning  the  house  to 
roast  the  pig!"  replied  the  aphoristic  Natalie.  She  turned 
away  for  a  moment  to  thrust  her  restive  King  Charles  into 
the  coach-door.  The  yard-engine  was  backing  down  for 
the  Stillwell  car.     There  was  not  much  time  left  for  me. 

"Just  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  asked  her,  more 
seriously,  as  she  once  more  gazed  down  at 
me  out  of  her  wide,  abstracted  eyes. 

"I  only  want  you  to  be  worthy  of  your- 
self— I  mean  worthy  of  the  chances  that 
you  have  been  given,"  she 
replied  with  a  tremor  of  re- 
proof in   her  earnest  voice. 

"But  I  wish  you'd  show 
me  wliere  these  chances  are," 
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'For  the  love  of  God  I"  he  gasped,  "are  you  g^ettine 
these  things  too?"      "Where  do  they  come  from?" 
I    casually    inquired.        "That's    what    I    want    io 
know." 
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I  protested,  wondering  if  after  all  I  was  unable  to  see  the 
forest  of  duty  because  of  the  trees  of  opportunity. 

"There  are  always  people  to  help,"  answered  the  girl, 
quite  simply. 

T  ALWAYS  loved  Natalie  in  her  solemn  moments.  She 
'-  was  so  admirably  self-contradictory.  Here  she  was 
fluttering  off  to  Florida  for  a  month  of  palm-strewn  ease, 
yet  enlarging  on  the  altruistic  life  as  she  went.  Some  new 
turn  of  her  spirits  was  always  surprising  you.  But  as 
Natalie  herself  had  once  said:  "When  you  eat  game  you 
have  to  be  ready  to  bite  on  bird-shot!" 

"You  are  the  only  person  I  have  ever  hungered  to  help," 
was  my  response. 

"  'Purty  squaw — gimme  ten  cents!' "  said  Natalie.  The 
point  to  this  cryptic  exclamation  rested  on  a  Western  trip 
we  had  made  three  summers  before.  A  red-skin  Chester- 
field not  above  begging  from  passing  tourists,  had  thus 
diplomatically  accosted  Natalie  at  my  side.  The  insinua- 
tion was  that  I  was  doling  out  "squaw-talk."  But  again 
I  saw  that  more  serious  look  of  troubled  thought  return  to 
Natalie's  face  as  she  came  a  step  or  two  closer  to  me. 

"I  wonder  if  you  mean  that  about  wanting  to  help  me?" 
she  asked,  studying  me  as  Hamlet  must  sometimes  have 
studied  his  inadequate  Ophelia. 

"Put  me  to  the  test,"  I  answered  with  alacrity. 

For  once  she  had  taken  me  seriously.  She  was  fumbling 
in  the  gold-initialed  morocco  bag  that  had  swung  over  her 
white-gloved  wrist. 

"It's  too  foolish  to  be  called  a  test,"  she  said.  "It's  so 
utterly  trivial.  Yet  it  has  been  worrying  me  for  over  a 
week,  now." 

She  drew  a  worn  and  closely  folded  slip  of  paper  from 


her  bag.     This  she  opened  and  thoughtfully  regarded  be- 
fore she  surrendered  it  to  my  hand. 

"Well?"  I  asked  at  last.  I  noticed  her  embarrassment,*!; 
although  she  did  not  answer  me  directly  as  she  handed  the  . 
paper  to  me.     "Am  I  to  read  it?" 

"Yes,  you  must  read  it,"  she  answered.     "It's  one  of 
those  letters  that  sometimes  come  to  all  men  of  affairs,  I 
suppose.     But,  for  some  absurd  reason,  it  keeps  making  < 
me  more  and  more  uneasy." 

I  glanced  down  at  the  slip  of  paper.  It  contained  no- 
thing more  than  two  typewritten  lines.  "Why,  uneasy?" 
I  asked. 

"Because  it  came  in  father's  mail.  It  came  that  last 
week  I  was  trying  to  do  secretarial  work  for  him.  It  came 
to  me  first,  of  course,  and  it  sounded  so  foolish  that  I 
didn't  even  worry  him  about  it.  He  has  so  much  on  his 
mind,  as  it  is." 

I  read  the  two  typewritten  lines  carefully.  They  were 
to  this  effect: 

"Cease  assailing  United  States  Rubber  or  a  greater 
blow  than  the  loss  of  a  fortune  will  fall  on  you! 

"THE  HAMMER  OF  GOD." 

There  was  no  date-line,  no  salutation,  no  signature.     I 
read  the  puzzling  message  again,  quite  in  the  dark. 
"Where  is  the  envelope?"  I  asked. 

"I  didn't  save  it,"  Natalie  explained.  "It  didn't  seem 
important." 

"Can  you  remember  anything  about  it?" 
"Yes,  I  made  a  point  of  looking  it  over  carefully.     I  can 
remember   that   it   was   a   plain   envelope —addressed   of 
course  to  father,  in  typewriting,  and  that  it  had  the  cancel- 
lation stamp  of  car- 
rier station  "B"  on  it. 
I  remember  that,  dis- 
tinctly,  because  I 
thought  it  might  give 
me  an  inkling  of  where 
the  letter  came  from." 
"That    at    least    is 
something.   It  is  true, 
then,  that  your  father 
♦has     been     pounding 
United  States  Rubber 
a  bit?" 

"I  went  to  the 
trouble    to    find    out 
he    has    been    identified 
the   bear   movement    in 
rubber  for  two  or  three  months 
past.    A    foolish    threat    like 
this,  of  course,  would  never  in- 
fluence him.     But  I  keep  wondering 
what  it  can  possibly  mean." 
"I  wish  I  had  that  envelope." 
"It  meant  nothing,  or  I  should  hax'e 
saved  it,"  explained  Natalie. 

"The  thing  seems  to  be  what  yon 
call   a   crank  letter.     But  since  yon 
say  I'm  not  to  die  of  dry-rot,  and — " 
"Rebbie!"  cried  the  girl. 
" — And  I've  got  to  have  something 
to  shake  it  off,  why,  I'm  going  to  keep 
this  slip  of  paper  and  try  to  find  out 
where  it  comes  from.     I  intend   to 
make  sure  of  what  it  means,  just  to 
set  your  mind  at  rest." 
"But  how  can  you?'^' 

"It  may  not  be  easy,  of  course,  but  I'll  stick  at  ft  even 
though  it  takes  me  a  week  of  Sundays  and  leads  me  to  the" 
purlieus  of  the  longest-whiskered  Bolshevist  or  the  young- 
est parlor-socialist  in  all  Manhattan!  And  besides, 
'what's  time  to  a  shoat?' — as  your  father's  North  Carolina 
mountaineer  said." 


"T  CAN'T  have  you  putting  yourself  in  dangerf''  cried 

■'-  the  girl  on  the  car-steps,  ignoring  my  tone  of  mockery. 

"I'd  go  through  heH  itself  for  you,"  I  said  quite  soberly,, 
as  I  looked  up  into  her  glorious  eyes. 

"Oh,  Rebbie,"  she  cried.  What  she  meant  by  that 
exclamation  heaven  only  knows;  Natalie  herself  had  no 
chance  to  explain.  For  even  as  she  uttered  it  there  came  a 
muffled  jolt  and  a  grind  and  whine  of  brakes  that  carried 
the  glory  of  her  brooding  face  slowly  away  from^  me.  The 
yard-engine  had  backed  into  the  bumpers  of  the  Stillwell 
private  car.  My  time  was  up.  But  I  still  clung  to  thi 
step-rail. 

"Aren't  you  sorry?"  asked  the  inconseqirential  Natalie, 
as  the  car  gained  speed. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  I  reiterated  as  the  m-oving  car 
dragged  me  implacably  along  over  a  path  of  oil  and  iron 
and  coal-clinkers. 

She  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  her  eyes  dwelt  on  mine 
during  that  last  moment  or  two.  I  could  see  the  familiar 
violet  of  the  iris  deepen  into  that  softest  sapphire  which 
foolish  women  had  said  was  so  like  turquoise  velvet.  The 
imperiously  curved  lips  themselves  seemed  to  undergo  no 
change;  they  knew  no  relaxing.  The  judicial  poise  of  the 
head  was  as  uncompromising  as  ever>  But  surely  those 
half-mournful  and  half-mysterious  eyes  said  that  some  day 
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she  might  learn  to  forgive  a  few  of  my  transgressions; 
surely  they  seemed  to  imply  that  I  was  not  so  base  and 
ignoble  and  worthless  as  the  gently  scornful  and  uncapitu- 
lating  lips  implied.  I  caught  her  hand  as  the  car  swung 
forward. 

"Wait  and  you'll  see!"  I  cried  with  a  sudden  fierce 
determination. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  she  asked,  trying  to  free  her 
hand. 

"It  means  that  I'm  going  to  work — to  work  for  you!" 

"Good-bye!"  she  said  as  the  car  swung  out  on  its  track. 

"Good-bye!"  I  answered  while  the  yard-engine,  with 
open  throttle,  carried  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved  down 
the  line  of  harp-string  tracks,  to  swing  the  low-bellied 
car  against  the  rear  of  the  Washington  Limited.  I  saw 
the  flutter  of  her  white-gloved  hand  across  the  drifting 
billow  of  steam  from  the  engine.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  she  had  thrown  a  kiss  to  me.  Then  the  clangor  of 
bell  and  steam  passed  away  behind  a  signal-tower. 

CHAPTER  II 
A  Matter  of  Water-Marks 

WHEN  I  reached  those  bachelor  apartments  almost 
across  the  Avenue  from  Brentano's,  where  I  recon- 
ciled a  life  of  loneliness  with  the  inadequate  consolation 
of  clubdom,  I  found  Davis  packing  my  bags.  To  call 
Davis  merely  my  "man"  would  be  both  to  make  use  of  a 
misnomer  and  to  leave  the  gentleman  in  question  alto- 
gether undefined.  For  Davis  seems  to  operate  with  all 
the  unerring  punctuality,  regularity,  and  passivity,  of  a 
piece  of  cap-oiled,  ball-bearing  machinery. 

"We'll  not  go  down  to  Lakewood  this  afternoon,  Davis," 
I  told  him.     He  did  not  even  raise  an  eyebrow. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Davis,  starting  as  methodically 
to  unpack  the  bag  as  he  had  been  methodically  filling  it. 

"And  I'd  like  you  to  phone  the  Country  Club  and  say 
I'm  out  of  the  drag-hound  run  this  week.  And  get  Hill 
of  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  on  the  wire  and  ask  him  to 
make  the  committee-meeting  Monday  week." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  ever-dependable  Davis. 

I  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  problem  I  was  facing. 
I  was  not  a  story-book  sleuth.     I  saw  no  hope,  by  those 
processes  of  superhuman  deductive  reasoning  peculiar  to 
the  human  bloodhound  of  hearsay,  of 
ever  building  up  one  of  those  thrilling 
and  compelling  cases  which  eventually 
piece  together  with   the  mathematical 
precision  of  the  last  cards  in  a  successful 
solitaire  layout.     I   felt   that   I   would 
scarcely  prove  to  be  one  of  those  miracle- 
working  detectives  who  comprehend  and 
master   a    case   from    some    amazingly 
trivial  clue,  such  as  a  missing  vest-but- 
ton or  a  scratch  on  a  watch-case. 

Once,  indeed,  I  had  somewhat  blindly 
prided  myself  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
microscopic  clue  in  the  ferreting  out  of 
crime.  It  was  on  the  occasion  when 
practically  all  my  ship's  plate  was  carted 
off  the  Altrla.     I  had  seized  on  my  clue,  '      •: 

worked  out  my  case  and  scudded  across 
the  Atlantic  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after 
a  Scotch  steward,  whom  I  enmeshed  in  a 
web  of  circumstantial  evidence,  prac- 
tically found  guilty,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  arresting  in  Glasgow,  when  a 
cable  overtook  me  saying  my  plate  had 
been  recovered  and  the  real  culprit 
caught  in  Hoboken. 

TN  THE  present  case  I  felt  puzzled 
•'■  and  helpless;  I  admitted  as  much  to 
myself.  But  I  did  not  feel  hopeless. 
My  knowledge  of  the  usual  procedure, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  woefully 
limited.  My  old-time  friend.  Lieutenant 
Belton  of  the  Tenderloin  force,  had 
often  enough  taken  me  along  on  his  un- 
derground excursions.  On  many  occa- 
sions, too,  "Lefty"  Boyle,  the  Chatham 
Square  stool-pigeon,  had  smoked  my 
Havanas  and  shown  me  a  little  of  the 
wonders  of  midnight  life  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  plain-clothes  man.  But 
there  my  experience  of  the  under-groove 
came  to  an  end.  The  game,  I  confess, 
had  its  allurements.  But  I  had  to  confess  also  that  I 
was  new  at  that  game. 

My  first  move  was  a  visit  to  carrier-station  "B."  Thi-i 
office  I  found  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Grand  and 
Attorney  Streets.  To  the  south  lay  Division  Street  and 
East  Broadway,  and  on  every  hand  stretched  that  crowded 
and  mysterious  lower  East  Side  where,  I  knew,  more 
drama  was  enacted  in  an  hour  than  in  all  the  Rialto  play- 
houses in  a  season. 

My  enquiries  at  the  ofllce,  as  I  had  feared,  resulted  in 
nothing  enlightening,  beyond  the  discovery  that  in  Man- 
hattan ard  the  Bronx  alone  the  city  employed  over  two 
thousand  letter  carriers,  and  that  each  one  of  these  handled 


weekly  thousands  of  letters  of  which  no  record  was  kept. 
A  typewritten  letter  delivered  at  a  down-town  business 
office  was  as  destitute  of  individuality,  to  the  postal 
authorities,  as  a  grain  of  sand  on  a  Jersey  coast  sea-dune. 

My  next  move  was  to  order  out  my  car  and  hurry  down 
to  the  head  of  a  typewriting  agency  whom  I  chanced  to 
know.  This  superintendent,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Carrelian  Club,  gave  my  two  brief  lines  scarcely  more  than 
a  glance  before  he  declared  the  type  to  be  that  of  an 
"Underland."  Twenty  minutes  later  I  was  at  the  "Under- 
land"  head  office.  The  acting  manager  of  the  company, 
as  I  entered,  was  about  to  leave  for  an  up-town  luncheon 
at  the  Manhattan  Hotel.  I  offered  to  run  him  up  in  the 
car  and  he  gladly  accepted.  He  was  a  quick-witted, 
prematurely  bald,  shrewd-eyed  man  between  thirty-five 
and  forty. 

"These  two  lines,  I've  been  told,  were  written  on  one 
of  your  machines,"  I  explained  as  I  handed  him  my  slip  of 
paper.  "And  I'm  rather  anxious  to  find  out  where  that 
machine  is." 

I  slowed  down  while  he  studied  the  words  for  several 
minutes  in  silence. 

"Then  you've  got  an  uncommonly  hard  job  ahead  o 
you,"  was  his  brief  and  somewhat  discouraging  reply. 
He  handed  the  slip  back,  then  turned  and  looked  at  me 
somewhat  curiously. 

"Merely  a  crank  letter,  I  suppose,"  he  ventured. 

"I  hope  it's  nothing  more,"  was  my  answer  as  I  swung 
out  of  the  noise  of  Broadway  into  Madison  Square  west 
and  on  up  Fourth  Avenue.  "I  firmly  believe  it's  nothing 
more,  but  it's  my  duty  to  make  sure." 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  help  you  out,"  he  answered,  politely 
enough.  "But,  you  see,  we  have  a  good  many  thousand 
of  these  machines  in  operation  in  this  city  at  this  very 
moment." 

"Then  you  would  say  there  is  no  individuality  of  touch, 
no  character  of  type,  or  make  of  ink,  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other?"  I  asked. 
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He  took  the  slip  from  me  and  once  more  studied  the 
somewhat  worn  and  dimmed  lines  of  writing. 

"It  seems  the  touch  of  a  normal  operator.  There's 
nothing  amateurish  in  the  key-impressions.  I  mean  by 
that,  it  hasn't  been  picked  out  by  a  novice,  letter  by  letter." 

"That  is  something,"  I  acknowledged. 

"I  may  also  say  that  this  machine  must  have  gone  out 
from  our  works  at  least  three  years  ago.  It's  that  long 
since  we  gave  up  using  this  particular  make  of  type-die. 
The  ink,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
ribbon." 

I  TOOK  the  paper  from  him  again  as  I  swung  into  Forty- 
third  Street  and  drew  up  at  the  carriage-entrance  of  the 
Manhattan.  I  still  held  the  well-thumbed  sheet  in  my 
hand  when  a  new  thought  occurred  to  me.  I  raised  the 
paper  and  held  it  up  against  the  sun-light.  I  could  discern 
a  barely  distinguishable  water-mark.  It  was  that,  ap- 
parently, of  a  broad  cross  on  an  almost  square  escutcheon 
or  shield,  like  that  which  you  will  see  at  the  center  of  so 
many  national  coats-of-arms.  Above  the  shield  I  made 
out  a  helmet  with  open  vizor,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  mark,  I  knew,  was  distinctively  Italian;  it  was  almost 
a  rough  duplicate  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  Italy. 

The  discovery  was  a  small  one,  but  it  was  at  least  a 
discovery.  It  took  me  back  to  college  times  and  the  days 
of  my  Shakespearean  research  work  in  the  Bodleian, 
when  I  had  shown  from  the  water-marks  in  two  supposedly 
rare  volumes  that  they  were  only  Shakespearean  reprints. 
And  there  are  people  who  argue  against  the  advantages 
of  higher  education! 

I  took  my  leave  of  the  manager  with  a  somewhat  lighter 
heart.  The  letter,  then,  was  supposititiously  written  by 
an  Italian,  and  by  an  Italian  of  the  East  Side.  But  the 
East  Side  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground.  And  it  was 
very  crowded  ground,  I  remembered  to  my  growing  dis- 
may; for  its  population  included  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Italians. 

CHAPTER  III 
The  Scene  in  the  Office 

MY  NEXT  move  was  a  visit  to  the  Wall  Street  offices 
of  Stillwell,  Hundley  &  Fysh.  The  senior  member 
of  that  important  firm,  let  me  hasten  at  once  to  explam, 
had  even  further  clainw  to  distinction 
in  being  the  father  of  Miss  Natalie 
Ethelwyn  Stillwell.  I  remembered  that 
during  such  unsettled  times  in  the  busi- 
ness world  he  would  most  likely  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  per- 
son, for  Marvin  Stillwell  was  strong- 
minded  and  old-fashioned  enough  to  defy 
the  fin-de-siede  tradition  that  all  such 
trading  should  be  left  to  the  younger 
and  nimbler  minions  of  the  business 
world. 

So  I  timed  my  visit  accordingly,  and 
found  myself  one  of  several  waiting  for 
the  aged  financier  when  he  stepped  into 
his  office,  with  a  gardenia  still  m  his 
buttonhole.  He  was  a  very  spick-and- 
span  old  gentleman,  but  I  could  not 
fail  to  note  that  telltale  grayness  and 
finely  pebbled  pallor  which  told  of  over- 
.  crowded  days  and  overstrained  nerves. 
He  caught  my  eye  at  once  and  made  a 
half-humorous  sign  for  me  to  be  patient 
until  he  had  despatched  the  mob. 

He  was  one  of  the  fighting  financiers 
/|»  of  the  old  school,  both  proud  and  con- 

.|»T_T>'^  scious  of  his  power  in  the  business  world, 

"  and  yet  equally  conscious  of  his  obliga- 

tions to  that  silent  and  somewhat  neg- 
lected Goddess  called  Honor.     More  in 
keeping  with  the  newer  century   and 
school,  however,  seemed  his  in.satiable 
pas.sion  for  work.     He  still  was,  despite 
his  years,  one  of  the  sprightliest  and 
most  aggressive  members  of  the  Ex- 
change.   His  "bear"  movement  against 
Missouri   Pacific  during  the  past  few 
weeks  had  been  the  subject  of  much  talk  and 
editorial    comment.     His    activities    in    United 
States  Rubber,  apparently,  had  been  almost  as 
marked.     So  there  was,  I  thought,  just  a  tinge 
of  banter,  a  touch  of  the  busy  man's  condescen- 
sion for  the  idler,  in  his  tones  as  he  accosted  me. 
"Why,  Woodruff,  is  it  you— and  south  of  the 
dead  line?" 

I  assured  him  that  it  was. 
"But  the   Herald  had  you  at  the  Lakewood 
meet  this  week." 
Then  I  noticed  that  he  glanced  down  at  his  watch. 
"May  I  have  five  minutes  of  your  time?"  I  asked  in  a 
spirit  of  fit  and  proper  meekness. 

"Three  times  that  much,  if  you  like,"  he  answered  as  he 
began  signing  a  pile  of  typewritten  letters  which  a  secre- 
Conlinued  on  page  55 
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HE  next  Prime  Minister,  whom  I 
knew  much  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
or   Lord   Salisbury,   was   Lord   Rose- 


T 

bery. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  mother  took  us 
to  stay  at  Thomas's  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square,  to  have  a 
course  of  dancing-lessons  from  a  well-known  old  man, 
D'Egville  by  name.  These  lessons  put  me  in  high  spirits 
because  my  master  told  me  I  could  always  make  a  living 
on  the  stage.  His  remarks  were  justified  by  a  greater 
authority  ten  years  later,  Kate  Vaughan—our  wonderful 
English  dancer  and  the  first  to  appear  in  long  skirts- 
offered  to  give  me  lessons  for  love. 

I  made  Kate  Vaughan's  acquaintance  in  this  way.  I 
was  a  good  amateur  actress;  and  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Schletter*— a  friend  of  mine  who  is  on  the  English  stage 
now— I  thought  we  might  act  Moliere's  Preeieuses  ridicules 
for  a  charity  matin6e  together.  Coquelin— the  greatest 
actor  of  Moliere  that  ever  lived — was  performing  in  London 
at  the  time,  and,  being  a  friend  of  mine,  promised  to  lend 
me  his  whole  company  and  to  coach  me  in  my 
part.  He  gave  me  twelve  lessons  and  I  worked 
hard  for  him  and  with  him;  he  was  intensely 
particular;  I  was  more  nervous  over  these  lessons 
than  I  ever  felt  over  riding  over  high  timber.  My 
father  was  so  delighted  at  what  Coquelin  said  to 
him  of  me  that  he  bought  a  fine  early  copy  of 
Moliere's  plays  which  he  made  me  give  Coquelin: 
I  enclose  the  letter  of  refusal: 

"My  dearest  little  Margot, 

"Je  suis  tr&  m^content  de  vous.  Je  croyais 
que  vous  me  traitiez  tout  a  fait  en  ami,  car 
c'6tait  en  ami  que  j'avais  accepte  de  vous  offrir 
quelques  indications  sur  les  Preeieuses.  .  .  et 
voila  que  vous  m'envoyez  un  6norme  cadeau.  .  . 
imprudence  d'abord  parce  que  j'ai  tous  les  beaux 
Moliere  qui  existent  et  ensuite  parce  qu'il  ne 
fallait  pas  envoyer  ombre  de  quoi  que  ce  soit  a 
votre  ami  Coq. 

"Je  vais  tout  faire,  malgre  cela,  pour  aller  vous 
voir  un  instant  aujourd'hui,  mais  je  ne  suis  pas 
certain  d'y  parvenir. 

"Remerciez  votre  amie  Madelon  et  d  i  t  e  s-1  u  i 
bien  qu'elle  non  plus  neme  doit  absolument  rien. 

"J'aime  mieux  un  tout  petit  peu  de  la  plus 
legere  gratitude  que  n'importe  quoi.  Conservez, 
ma  chere  Margot,  un  bon  souvenir  de  ce  petit 
travail  qui  a  dii  vous  amuser  beaucoup  et  qui 
nous  a  reuni  dans  les  meilleurs  sentiments  du 
monde;  continuons-nous  cette  sympathie  que  je 
trouve,  moi,  tout  a  fait  exquise;  et  croyez  qu'en  la 
continuant  de  votre  c6te,  vous  serez  mille  fois  plus  que 
quitte  en  vers  votre  tres  devoue 

"Coq." 

COQUELIN  the  younger  was  our  stage-manager,  and 
acted  the  principal  part.  The  pla\?,  being  short,  was 
only  one  item  in  the  matin  6e.  When  it  was  over  and  the 
curtain  went  down  ("Freddy  Wellesley's"**band"  was 
playing  Strauss  valses  in  the  entr'acte)  Kate  Vaughan  was 
to  come  on  and  do  a  short  piece  called  The  Dancing  Lesson, 
the  most  beautiful  solo  dance  that  I  ever  saw.  I  was  alone 
on  the  stage,  the  curtain  was  down;  and,  thinking  that  no 
one  could  see  me,  I  slipt  off  my  Moliere  hoop  of  flowered 
silk  and  let  myself  go  in  full  lace  petticoats  to  the  wonderful 
music.     Suddenly  I  heard  a  rather  cockney  voice  say: 

"My  lord!  How  you  can  dance!  Who  taught  you, 
I'd  like  to  know?" 

I  turned  round  and  saw  the  lovely  face  of  Kate  Vaughan. 
She  wore  a  long  black  clinging  crepe  de  Chine  dress  and  a 
little  black  bonnet  with  a  velvet  bow  over  one  ear — her 
white  throat  and  beautiful  arms  were  bare. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "you  could  be  my  understudy,  I 
believe!  You  come  round  and  I'll  teach  you,  and  you  will 
never  lack  for  goldie  boys!" 

I  remember  the  expression,  as  I  had  no  idea  what  she 
meant.  She  explained  that,  if  I  took  my  dancing  seriously 
as  a  profession,  I  should  make  money.  I  was  surprised 
that  she  had  taken  me  for  a  professional,  but  not  more  so 
than  she  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  never  had  a  lesson  in 
ballet-dancing  in  my  life. 

My  lovely  coach,  however,  fell  sick,  and  had  to  give  up 
the  stage.  She  wrote  me  a  charming  letter  and  had  recom- 
mended me  to  her  own  dancing-master,  M.  d'Auban, under 
whom  I  studied  for  several  years. 

One  day,  many  years  before  this,  on  returning  from  my 
early  dancing-lessons  to  Thomas's  Hotel,  I  found  my 
father  talking  to  Lord  Rosebery;  he  was  saying  to  him: 

"I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry  Miss  Hannah  Roths- 
child, Rosebery." 

"If  you  believe  that,"  Lord  Rosebery  replied,  "you  will 
believe  any  lie." 

•Miss    Annie    Schletter. 

••The  Honourable  F.  Wellesley,  a  famous  beau,  and  the  husband 
of  Kate  Vaughan. 
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My  father  told  me  to  go  away.  I  shook  hands  and,  as 
I  shut  the  door,  I  heard  Lord  Rosebery  say: 

"Your  little  girl  has  got  beautiful  eyes." 

I  repeated  this  upstairs  with  great  joy  to  one  of  the 
family,  and  they  said  they  thought  it  was  true  enough  if 
my  eyes  had  not  been  so  close  together.  I  took  up  a  glass, 
had  a  good  look,  and  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  agree. 

I  asked  my  father  about  Lord  Rosebery:  he  said  he  was 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  young  man  alive  and  would 
certainly  make  a  great  reputation. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  was  born  with  almost  every  advan- 
tage: he  had  a  beautiful  smile,  an  interesting  face,  a 
remarkable  voice  and  natural  authority.  At  the  time  I 
knew    him    he    was   exceptionally    industrious;    when    at 

Oxford  he  had 
been  too  much 
interested  in 
racing  to  work, 
and    was    con- 
sequently sent 
down — a  pun- 
ishment shared 
at  a  later  date 
and    on    other 
grounds  by  an- 
other  distin- 
guished states- 
m  a  n  —  the 
present  Vis- 
count Grey 
— but  no  one 
could 
say  he 


"Lord    Rosebery  was  too  thin-skinned,  too  conscious, 

to    be    really    happy."        Below:    Lord    Rosebery   and 

his    former  tutor   on   Degree   Day   at   Edinburgh. 


was  not  a 
m  a  n   o  f 
fine  edu- 
cation  and 
varied  tastes. 
He  first  made  his 
fame     by     being 
Mr.  Gladstone's 
chairman  at  the 
great  meetings 
in  the  Midlothian 
campaign,  where 
he  became  the  idol 
of  Scotland. 
Wherever  there 
was  a  crowd  in  the 
streets   or   at   the 
station,   in   either 
Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh, and  I  asked 
what    it    was    all 
about,    I    always 

received  the  same  answer:  that  the  commotion  was  caused 
by  the  arrival,  or  departure,  of  Rosebery. 

I  think  Lord  Rosebery,  like  many  others,  might  have 
been  happier  if  he  had  not  been  so  rich;  he  would  have  had 
a  better  nervous  system.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
Heaven  which  is  made  difficult  for  the  rich  man  to  enter 
into  is  happiness?  Riches  are  over-valued  in  the  Old 
Testament:  the  good  or  successful  man  receives  too  many 
camels,  wives,  shekels,  she-goats,  ivory  and  peacocks. 
The  values  are  changed  in  the  New  Testament:  Christ 
counsels  quite  a  different  perfection  and  promises  another 
reward.  He  does  not  censure  the  man  of  great  possessions, 
but  he  points  out  that  his  riches  will  hamper  him  in  his 
progress  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  that  he  would  do 
better  to  sell  all-^and  concludes  by  saying: 

"Of  what  profit  is  it  to  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

The  soul  here  is  happiness  and  freedom  from  self. 

Lord  Rosebery  was  too  thin-skinned,  too  conscious, 
to  be  really  happy.  He  was  not  self-swayed,  like  Gladstone 
— but  he  was  ^elf-enfolded.     He  came  into  power  at  a 


time  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party 
were  at  their  lowest;  this,  coupled  with  his 
peculiar  sensibility,  put  a  great  strain  upon 
him.  Some  people  thought  he  was  a  man  of 
genius,  morbidly  sensitive,  shrinking  from 
public  life  and  his  Press,  cursed  with  insufficient  ambition 
which  isolated  him  from  the  world,  sudden,  baffling,  com- 
plex and  charming;  others  that  he  was  a  man  irresistible 
to  his  friends  and  terrible  to  his  enemies,  detached  and  in- 
dependent, dreaming  of  Empire,  besought  by  kings  and 
armies  to  put  countries  and  continents  straight,  a  man 
whose  notice  blasted  or  blessed  young  men  of  letters,  poets, 
peers  or  politicians,  a  man  who  at  once  scared  and  com- 
pelled everyone  he  met  by  his  freezing  silence,  his  playful 
smile  or  the  weight  of  his  moral  indignation ;  the  truth  being 
that  he  was  a  mixture  of  both. 

Lord  Salisbury  told  me  he  was  the  best  occasional 
speaker  he  ever  heard;  and  he  certainly  was  an  exceptional- 
ly gifted  person.  He  came  to  Glen  constantly  and  we  all 
worshipped  him;  no  one  was  more  playful  and  affectionate 
than  Lord  Rosebery. 

An  announcement  in  some  obscure  paper  that  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  me  came  between  us  in  later 
years.     He  was  seriously  annoyed  and  thought  I  ought  to 
have  contradicted  this.     I  had  never  even  heard  the  report 
till  I  got  a  letter  from  Paris  asking  if  I  would  not  agree  to 
the  high  consideration  and  respectful  hommages  of  the 
writer  and  allow  her  to  make  my  chemises.     After  this, 
the  matter  went  completely  out  of  my  head  till,  meeting 
him  one  day,  I  was  greeted  with  such  frigid  self-suppres- 
sion that  I  felt  quite  exhausted.     I  thought  this  both  silly 
and  conscious.     A  few  months  later  our  thoughtful  press 
said  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Arthur  Balfour.     As  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  Lord  Rosebery  since  his  wife  died  and 
he  had  gone  into  a  period  of  long  mourning,  I  was  accli- 
matized to  doing  without  him;  but  to  lose  Arthur's  affec- 
tion and  friendship  would  have  been  an  irreparable  person- 
al loss.     I  need  not  have  been  afraid;  this  was  just  the  kind 
of  rumor  that  challenged  Arthur  Balfour's  insolent  indif- 
ference to  the  public  and  the  Press.     Seeing  me  come  into 
the  Rothschilds'  ball-room  rather  early,  he  left 
the  side  of  a  man  he  was  talking  to  and  stalked 
with  his  long,  elastic  step  all  the  way  down  the 
empty  parquet  to  greet  me.     He  asked  me  to  sit 
down  next  to  him  in  a  conspicuous  place;  and  we 
talked  through  two  dances.     I  was  told  after- 
wards that  someone  had  said  to  him  that  night: 
"I  hear  you  are  going  to  marry  Margot  Ten- 
nant." 

To  which  he  replied: 

"No,  that  is  not  so.  I  rather  think  I  shall 
have  a  career  of  my  own." 

Lord  Rosebery's  two  antagonists.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
were  very  different  men. 


I 


CIR  WILLIAM  ought    to 


have  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  illustrate  his  humor, 
he  told  me  that  women  should  be  played  with 
like  fish,  only  in  the  one  case  you  angle  to  make 
them  rise  and  in  the  other  to  make  them  fall.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  nature,  impulsive 
generosity  of  heart  and  a  temperament  that 
clouded  his  judgment.  He  was  a  man  to  whom 
life  had  added  nothing;  he  was  perverse,  unrea- 
sonable, brilliant,  boisterous  and  kind,  when  I 
knew  him;  but  he  had  been  all  that  in  his  nursery. 
At  the  time  of  the  split  in  our  party  over  the 
Boer  War,  when  we  were  in  opposition  and  the 
phrase  "methods  of  barbarism"  became  famous,) 


my  personal  friends  were  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion. Lord  Spencer,  who  rode  with  me  nearly 
every  morning  in  the  Row,  deplored  the  attitude 
which  my  husband  took  up;  and  I  was  told  that 
the  Harcourts  would  never  speak  to  us  again.  We  dined 
with  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Lucy  one  night.  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Harcourt  were  there.  I  had  no  opportunity 
before  dinner  of  approaching  either  of  them;  when  the  men 
came  out  of  the  dining-room  Sir  William  made  a  bee-line 
for  me;  he  sat  down  and,  taking  my  hand,  said: 

"My  dear  little  friend,  you  need  not  mind  any  of  tht 
quarrels!  The  Asquith  evenings  or  the  Rosebery  after- 
noons; all  these  things  will  pass;  but  your  man  is  the  man 
of  the  future!" 

These  were  generous  words,  for,  if  Lord  Morley,  ni\ 
husband  and  others  had  backed  Sir  William  Harcourt 
instead  of  Lord  Rosebery  when  Gladstone  resigned,  hf 
would  certainly  have  become  Prime  Minister. 

I  never  knew  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  well 
but  whenever  we  did  meet  we  had  great  laughs  together 
He  was  essentially  a  bon  tivenr,  a  boulevardier  and 
humorist.  At  an  official  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Fren 
Prime  Minister,  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  an  admiral 
speech  in  French — a  language  which  he  spoke  perfectly- 
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described  Arthur  Balfour,  who  was  on  one  side  of  him, 
as  Venjanl  gale  of  English  politics  and  Chamberlain,  who 
■was  also  at  the  lunch,  as  I'enfant  terrible. 

ON  THE  opening  day  of  Parliament,  14th  February, 
1905,  during  the  height  of  the  fiscal  controversy  over 
hich  we  won  three  general  elections,  he  made  an  amusing 
ipeech.     He  said  that  Arthur  Balfour  was  "like  a  general 
ho,  having  given  the  command  to  his  men  to  attack, 
'ound  them  attacking  one  another;  when  informed  of  this, 
,e  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says  that  he  can't  help  it  if 
hey  will  misunderstand  his  orders." 
When  Campbell-Bannerman  first  became  Prime  Minister 
Slis  wife  wa'!  a  complete  invalid  and  his  own  health  was 
apidly  becoming  undermined  through  nursing  her. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  split  led  by  my  husband.  Grey 

nd  Haldane  in  the  Liberal  party  over  the  Boer  war  and 

;he  dangerous  political  situation  thus  created,  when  the 

ory  government  fell  in  1905  and  Campbell-Bannerman 

became  Prime  Minister  he  instantly  summoned  my  hus- 

S)and;  he  did  not  have  a  coupon  election  to  smother  his 

'^opponents,  but  asked  Henry  before  he  consulted  anyone 

»lse  what  appointment  he  would  take  for  himself  and  what 

e  thought  advisable  for  other  people  in  the  new  cabinet. 

Campbell-Bannerman  was  a  tired  man  when  he  came 

down  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  nights;  and,  as  time 

;went  on,  he  delegated  more  and  more  work  to  my  husband. 

One  day  he  sent  for  Henry  to  go  and  see  him  at  10  Down- 

;ing  Street  and  told  him  that  he  was  dying;  after  thanking 

him  for  all  he  had  done,  and  particularly  for  his  great 

?Rrork  on  the  South   African  constitution — every  line  of 

which  my  husband  wrote  with  his  own  hand — he  turned  to 

him  and  said: 

Asquith,   you  are  the  greatest  gentleman   that  ever 
lived." 

"  It  was  the  last  time  they  ever  met ;  he  died  a  few  days 
after  this. 

I  now  come  to  Arthur  Balfour. 

When  Lord  Morley  was  writing  the  life  of  Gladstone, 
Arthur  Balfour  said  to  me:  _ 

"If  you  see  John  Morley,  give  him  my  love  and  tell 
Tiim  to  be  bold  and  indiscreet." 

I  agreed  with  him.  A  biography  must  not  be  a  brief 
either  for  or  against  its  client:  and  it  should  be  the  same 
with  an  autobiography.  In  writing  about  living  people 
you  must  take  your  courage  in  both  hands.  I  had  thought 
of  putting  as  my  motto  on  the  front  page  of  this  book, 
"As  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb;"  but  I  gave  it  up 
and  prefer  my  present  quotation. 

I  TF  I  HAVE  written  anything  that  wounds  the  feelings 
-■*■  of  my  friends  or  enemies,  I  can  only  refer  them  to  my 
general  character.  I  am  kind  by  nature  and  have  never 
willingly  hurt  anyone  in  my  life;  but  in  this  book  I  must 
.  write  without  fear  or  favor  exactly  what  I  think  and  with  a 
[strict  regard  to  unmodelled  truth. 

Arthur  Balfour  was  never  a  standard-bearer.     He  was  a 
[self-indulgent   man   of  simple   tastes.      For   the   average 
[person  he  was  as  puzzling  to  understand  and  as  difficult  to 
tknow  as  he  was  easy  for  me  and  many  others  to  love, 
r  You  may  say  that  no  average  man  can  know  a  Prime  Min- 
ister intimately,  but  most  of  us  have  met  strangers  whose 
minds  we  understand  and  hearts   we  reach  without  pre- 
knowledge  and  without  effort;  and  some  of  us  have  had  an 
equal  experience  among  our  intimates;  when  after  years 
we  suddenly  become  aware  that  all  the  love  we  have  given 
and  received  has  not  succeeded  in  spanning  our  incom- 
municable lives  and  the  friend  whom  we  thought  we  knew 
becomes  a  stranger. 

He  was  difficult  to  understand,  because  I  never  knew  if 
he  needed  me;  and  difficult  to  know  intimately  because  of 
his  formidable  detachment.  The  most  that  many  of  us 
could  hope  for  was  that  he  had  a  taste  in  us  as  you  might 
have  in  clocks  or  old  furniture. 

Balfour  was  blessed  or  cursed  at  his  birth,  according  to 
individual  opinion,  by  two  great  assets — charm  and  wits. 
The  first  he  posisessed  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  man  or 
woman  that  I  have  ever  met;  his  social  distinction,  ex- 
quisite attention,  intellectual  tact,  cool  grace  and  lovely 
bend  of  the  head  made  him  not  only  a  flattering  listener  but 
an  irresistible  companion.  The  disadvantage  of  charm — 
which  makes  me  say  cursed  or  blessed — is  that  it  inspires 
everyone  to  combine  and  smooth  the  way  for  you  through- 
out life.  As  the  earnest  house-maid  removes  dust,  so  all 
his  friends  and  relations  kept  disagreeable  things  from  his 
path.  This  freed  him  from  small  anxieties  and  effort  and 
gave  him  more  leisure  in  his  life  than  was  humanizing. 

HIS  wits,  with  which  I  say  that  he  was  also  cursed  or 
blest — quite  apart  from  his  brains — gave  him  the 
power  of  sustaining  any  opinion  on  any  subject,  whether 
he  held  the  opinion  or  not,  with  equal  brilliance,  plausi- 
bility and  success,  according  to  his  desire  to  dispose  of  you 
or  the  subject.  He  either  played  with  or  had  no  ethical 
ba.sis  for  his  intellect;  this  made  him  unintelligible  to  the 
average  man,  unforgivable  to  the  fanatic  and  a  god  to  the 
blunderer. 

I  remember  going  with  my  husband  to  a  lunch  given  by 
old  Mr  McFlwan  for  him  to  meet  Frank  Harris;  the  Prin- 
cess of  Monaco  and  a  few  others  were  there.     It  was  a  dull 


party.  Arthur  sat  as  a  sort  of  prince,  with  his  ever  cour- 
teous faculty  of  listening  and  his  fastidious  toleration. 
The  talk  languished.  I  made  a  few  gallant  efforts  and 
my  husband — who  is  very  good  on  these  self-conscious 
occasions — did  his  best  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last  Harris, 
in  a  general  disquisition  to  the  table,  turned  to  Balfour 
and  said: 


four,  all  the 
from  Chris- 


Above:  Coquelin,  "the  greatest  actor  of 
MoHere  that  ever  lived."  He  was  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Asquith  and  taught  her  to  act. 
Below:  Two  studies  of  Arthur  Balfour. 
**He  was  never."  says  Mrs.  Asquith.  "a 
standard-bearer,  but  a  self-indulKent  man 
of  simple  tastes." 


"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bal- 
faults  of  the  age  come 
tianity  and  journalism." 

Arthur  replied  with 
quickness  and  a  child-like 

"Christianity  of  course 
journalism?" 

When   people  said — 
have  now   done  for   over 
— that     Mr.     Balfour 
was   too   much   of   a 
philosopher  to  be  real- 
ly interested  in  poli- 
tics I  always  contra- 
dicted them.  With  his 
intellectual  tastes, 
perfect   literary  style 
and  keen  interest  in  philosophy 
and  religion  nothing  but  a  great 
love  of  politics  could  account 
for  his  not  having  given  more 
of  his  time  to  writing.    People 
thought  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested because  he  had  no  pas- 
sionate belief  in  improvements 
and  nothing  active  in  his  poli- 
tical   faith.     He    never    saw 
much   that   needed   changing; 
low  wages,  drink,  disease,  over- 
crowding or  sweating  did  not 
concern  him;  and  he  had  not 
power  to  express  moral  indigna- 
tion which  he  was  too  tepid  and 
detached  to  feel. 

He  was  a  great  Parliamen- 
tarian, a  brilliant  debater  and  a 
famous  Irish  Chief  Secretary  in 
the  diflicult  times.  What  he 
cared  for  most  was  problems  of 
defence  connected  with  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  also  took  a 
Puck-like  pleasure  in  watching 
the  game  of  party  politics;  not 
in  the  interests  of  any  particu- 
lar political  party,   nor  from 

esprit  de  corps,  but  from  taste;  he  had  a  taste  in  tactics. 
It  was  very  noticeable  in  the  years  1903  and  1905,  during 
the  fiscal  controversy^and  anyone  of  observation  could 
watch  this  peculiarity  carried  to  a  fine  art  whenever  the 
government  to  which  he  belonged  was  in  a  tight  place. 

He  shunned  emotion  and  hated  introspection.  The 
artists  who  have  expressed  with  great  perfection  human 
experience  from  an  external  point  of  view  he  delighted  in. 
He  preferred  any  appeal  to  his  intellect  to  any  claim  upon 
his  emotions;  Handel  in  music.  Pope  in  poetry,  Scott  in 
narration,  Jane  Austen  in  fiction  and  Sainte-Beuve  in 
criticism  supplied  him  with  pretty  well  everything  he 
wanted. 

What  interested  me  most  and  what  Hiked  best  in  Arthur 
has  not  been  his  charm,  or  his  wits,  and  certainly  not  his 
politics,  but  his  religion. 

Anyone  who  has  read  his  books  with  a  searching  mind 
will  perceive  that  his  faith  in  God  is  what  has  really  moved 
him  in  life;  no  one  can  say  that  he  has  not  shown  passion 
here.  Religious  speculation  and  contemplation  were  so 
much  more  to  him  than  anything  else  that  he  felt  justified 
in  treating  politics  and  every  day  social  life  with  a  certain 
levity. 

BORN  and  bred  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  he  avoided 
the  pagan  narrowness,  violence  and  materialism  of  the 
extreme  High  Church;  but  he  was  always  a  strong  Church- 
man. I  often  wish  that  he  had  written  on  the  Church  of 
England.  He  could  have  expressed  better  than  any  one 
living  how  much  its  influence  for  good  in  the  future  will 
depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  worked  if  it  is  to  be 
preserved  from  disruption.  Those  of  his  religious  writings 
which  I  have  read  have  been  purely  analytical.  My 
attention  was  first  arrested  by  an  address  he  delivered 
at  the  Church  Congress,  Manchester,  in  1888.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was  Positivism,  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  Comte's  system. 
He  called  it  The  Religion  of  Humanity.  In  this  essay  he 
first  dismisses  the  purely  scientific  and  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  Positivist  view  of  man:  the  following  passages 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  manner  and  style  of  writing. 

"Man,  so  far  as  Natural  science  itself  is  able  to  teach  us, 
is  no  longer  the  final  cause  of  the  universe,  the  heaven- 
descended  heir  of  all  the  ages.  His  very  existence  is  an 
accident,  his  history  a  brief  and  discreditable  episode  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  planets.  Of  the  com- 
bination of  causes  which  first  converted  a  piece  or  pieces 
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of  unorganised  jelly  into  the  living  progenitors  of  humanity, 
science  indeed,  as  yet,  knows  nothing.  It  is  enough  that 
from  such  beginnings.  Famine,  Disease,  and  Mutual 
Slaughter,  fit  curses  of  the  future  lord  of  creation,  have 
gradually  evolved,  after  infinite  travail,  a  race  with  con- 
science enough  to  know  that  it  is  vile  and  intelligence 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  insignificant.  We  survey  the 
past  and  see  th  at  its  history  is  of  blood  and  tears,  of  help- 
less blundering,  of  wild  revolt,  of  stupid  acquiescence,  of 
empty  aspirations.  We  sound  the  future,  and  learn  that, 
after  a  period,  long  compared  with  the  individual  life,  but 
short  indeed  compared  with  the  divisions  of  time  open  to 
our  investigation,  the  energies  of  our  system  will  decay, 
the  glory  of  the  sun  will  be  dimmed,  and  the  earth,  tideless 
and  inert,  will  no  longpr  tolerate  the  race  which  has  for  a 
moment  disturbed  its  solitude.  Man  will  go  down  into 
the  pit,  and  all  his  thoughts  will 
perish.  The  uneasy  conscious- 
ness, which  in  this  obscure  corner 
has  for  a  brief  space  broken  the 
contented  silence  of  the  Universe, 
will  be  at  rest.  Matter  will 
know  itself  no  longer.  Imperish- 
able monuments  and  immortal 
deeds,  death  itself,  and  love 
stronger  than  death,  will  be  as 
though  they  had  never  been.  Nor 
will  anything  that  remains  be 
better  or  worse  for  all  that  the 
labor,  genius,  devotion,  andsuffer- 
ing  of  man  have  striven  through 
countless  generations  to 
effect." 

He  continues  on  Posi- 
tivism as  an  influence  that 
cannot  be  disregarded : 

"One  of  the  objects  of 
the  'religion  of  humanity,' 
and  it  is  an  object  beyond 
all  praise,  is  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  till  it 
lovingly  embraces  the  re- 
motest fortunes  of  the 
whole  human  family.  But 
in  proportion  as  we  are 
taught  by  this  or  any  other 
religion  to  neglect  the 
transient  and  the  personal, 
and  to  count  ourselves  as 
laborers  for  that  which  is 
universal  and  abiding,  so 
surely  must  the  unceas- 
which  science  is  giving  to 
over  the  time  and  spaces 
terial  universe,  and  the 
ing     importance    of    the 


ing  range 
our  vision 
of  the  ma- 
decreas- 

place  which  man  is  seen  to  occupy  in  it,  strike  coldly  on 
our  moral  imagination.  If  so  be  that  the  material  uni- 
verse is  all  we  have  to  do  with,  my  contention  is  that 
every  such  religion  and  every  such  philosophy,  so  long  as 
it  insists  on  regarding  man  as  merely  a  phenomenon 
among  phenomena,  a  natural  object  among  other  natural 
objects,  is  condemned  by  science  to  failure  as  an  effective 
stimulus  to  high  endeavor. 

"Love,  pity,  and  endurance  it  may  indeed  leave  with 
us;  and  this  is  well.  But  it  so  dwarfs  and  impoverishes 
the  ideal  end  of  human  effort  that,  though  it  may  encour- 
age us  to  die  with  dignity,  it  hardly  i>ermits  us  to  live 
with  hope." 

APART  from  the  unvarying  love  I  have  always  had  for 
Arthur  Balfour,  I  should  be  untrue  to  myself  if  I 
did  not  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  unchanging  friendship 
of  a  man  who  can  think  and  write  like  this. 

Of  the  other  two  Prime  Ministers  I  cannot  write,  though 
no  one  person  knows  them  better  than  I  do.  By  no 
device  of  mine  could  I  conceal  my  feelings.  Both  their 
names  will  live  with  lustre,  without  my  conscience  being 
chargeable  with  frigid  impartiality  or  fervent  partisan- 
ship. All  of  us  should  be  allowed  some  "private  property 
in  thought." 


MARGOT'S  LITFLE  JOKE 

A  MACLEAN'S  reader,  who  spent  gome  time  in  France 
during  the  war  as  a  V.A.D.,  leth  the  following  story  of 
Mrs.  Asquith  (told  to  her  by  a  titled  English  woman) : 

"Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Mm.  Anquith  watt  attending  a 
very  dull  dinner.  Opposite  her  sat  a  tall  young  man,  slouch- 
ing in  his  seal.  Margot's  eyes  gleamed  with  the  birth  of  an 
idea.  She  fumbled  with  the  buckles  of  her  patent  leather 
slippers,  pulled  them  off,  and  held  each  in  front  of  her,  so 
that  just  an  inch  or  so  of  the  toe  of  each,  a  few  inehes  apart, 
appeared  above  the  edge  of  the  table.  She  then  leaned  forward 
without  a  smile,  and  said  icily  to  her  "victim": 

"  'Sir,  would  you  kindly  take  your  feet  off  my  lap]'  " 
To  get  the  full  effect  of  this,  writes  this  reader,  try  the  joke 
out  yourself  al  the  next  opportunity. 


ORSIFER    OF    THE    LAW 


Lenix    Ballister    Becomes   Town    Constable 


IN  THE  tardy  November  dawn  the  hoar  frost 
glistened  silvery-white  on   the  Chatville  East 
sidewalk;  a  cold-faced  moon  hanging  low  above 
the  trees  of  the  Chatville  East  river  faded  slowly  in- 
to slate-hued  chaos.     Not  a  sound  disturbed  the 
frozen  silence  of  the  negro  village.     The  rocf      '  ' ' 
cottages   gleamed   white   against 
the  lowering  skies,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  sleeping  peacefully  in  shel- 
tered valley. 

Through  a  chink  in  the  roof  of 
Lenix  Ballister's  old  stable  a 
probing  beam  of  inquisitive  morn- 
ing sunlight  stole,  at  length,  to 
rest  on  a  black  face  from  which 
sleep  had  wiped  all  signs  of  worry 
and  anxiety.  Perhaps,  Lenix  Bal- 
lister, champion  stave-cutter,  and 
diplomat,  lulled  to  happier  scenes 
by  the  smell  of  old  harness,  horses, 
and  timothy-hay,  dreamed  of  his 
boyhood  days  and  mercifully  for- 
got for  the  time  being  that  he  had 
spent  a  wild  and  riotous  night 
shooting  crap  with  kindred  spirits 
— and  spirits  not  so  kindred. 
Even  the  tiny  deer-mouse  riding 
the  billowy  pile  of  hay  on  Lenix's 
breast,  which  rose  and  fell  like  an 
ocean  wave  with  his  deep  breath- 
ing, had  been  lured  into  relaxing 
diligence  insofar  as  to  doze  and 
dream. 

Lenix  was  "hidin'  up,"  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  "hidin' 
up"  because  he  had,  almost  single 
handed,  captured  the  Manhattan 
bank  robbers  whose  cunning  had 
deceived  the  brainiest  of  detec- 
tives, and  in  compensation  for 
which  he  had  received  $1,000  re- 
ward. 

If  only  Jane  Ann,  his  wife,  had 
not  smiled  so  commendingly  up- 
on him  and  told  him  that  she  was 
proud  of  him  "clean  through," 
which,  considering  Jane  Ann's 
size  and  her  tendency  to  discount 
his  cleverness  was  an  admission 
to  fondly  cherish,  if  only  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  craved  to 
be  friends  with  greatness,  had  not 
flocked  about  him  like  flies  about 

a  molasses-jar,  and  insisted  upon  making  a  hero  of  him, 
all  might  have  been  well.  Lenix  might  have  been  sleeping 
in  his  own  feather-bed  now,  instead  of  hiding  away  from 
his  heavy-handed  spouse  in  a  hay-mow.  Or  if  the  glowing 
account  of  his  capture  of  the  Manhattan  bank  robbers 
which  appeared  in  the  Greater  Chatville  News,  along  with 
the  cut  of  a  low-browed,  antiquated  negro,  supposed  to  be 
Lenix  but  which  was  really  an  old  wood-cut  from  an  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  advertisement — an  account  which  was  a 
master  eulogy  on  Ballister's  cleverness  as  a  sleuth,  and 
which  referred  to  him  as  brave  custodian  of  law  and  order 
— if  only  this  account  had  been  less  glowing.  But  why 
ponder  on  the  ifs  of  the  case?  When  destiny  takes  a 
man  in  hand  and  insists  upon  making  a  hero  of  him,  he 
simply  must  waken  to  a  sense  of  his  own  greatness  and 
importance.  Lenix  had  awakened  to  his,  had  accepted 
the  decree  of  fate  modestly,  as  became  a  great  man.  He 
had  waved  compliments  and  honeyed  words  aside  and 
kept  his  job  as  cutter  at  the  stave  mill  just  as  though  he 
had  never  received  $1,000  reward  from  the  Government. 

But  from  time  immemorial  men  have  had  to  pay  the 
price  of  greatness.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to 
become  a  hero  suddenly,  as  had  Lenix,  and  not  succumb 
to  some  temptation.  It  had  been  Lenix's  wont  to  wait 
until  Jane  Ann's  snores  proclaimed  her  asleep  and  safe, 
then  to  softly  creep  from  the  house  and  with  boon  com- 
panions while  away  the  night  hours.  The  first  tardy 
light  of  dawn  would  surprise  a  light  still  burning  in  the 
basement  of  Abe  White's  pool-room,  and  several  stealthy 
figures  drifting  towards  their  respective  domiciles.  One  of 
these  was  always  a  tall,  stooped  negro  whose  number  ten 
boots  scruff ed  the  gravel  walk  with  rhythmical: 

"I'se  comin' — I  don'   care. 
I'se  comin' — I  don'  know  where." 

In  the  dim  morning  light  of  his  home,  after  building  the 
breakfast  fire  and  putting  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  Lenix 
would  count  his  winnings,  always  a  perfectly  safe  process 
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unto    itself,  so 
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Homer  sank  back   in  his  chair,   his  mouth  sagging  open  and  his  eyes  bulging  out. 


so  long  as  Jane  Ann's  snores  still  sounded  from  the  bed- 
room. 

"Two  long — one  short.  Dat  mean  her  sleep  right 
soun'."  Lenix  would  count  his  money  again.  Six  dollars 
and  seven  cents  to  the  good.  "All  velvet,"  he  would  in- 
form Orinoco,  the  hound  pup,  who,  sensing  breakfast  near 
at  hand,  would  be  watching  the  process  solemnly.  "Ebery 
cent  easy  coin,  Orinoco.  Come  anudder  night  like  las', 
an'  I  be  gettin'  yo'  brass  collar  wif  name  on  it,  yes  sah." 

There  had  been  other  nights,  and  Orinoco  now  sported 
a  brass  collar  armored  with  sharp  spikes  and  adorned 
with  tag  and  nameplate.  Jane  Ann  had'  also  received  a 
presentation  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  glass  bowl  filled  with 
water,  in  the  limpid  depths  of  which  arose  a  plaster  of  Paris 
castle,  in  ruins,  through  whose  open  doors  a  pair  of  gold 
fish    swam    lazily   in    and    out.     A  stray  alley  cat,  how- 
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readers  of  MacLean's  will  have  in 
Arthur  Heming's  feature  articles, 
starting  November  15.  And — such 
illustrations ! — a  corker  on  the  cover. 


ever,  had  appropriated    the    fish 
that  now  only  the  jar  remained. 

Yes,  there  had  been  other  nights,  but  none  of 
them  exactly  like  the  last  night.  Gradually  this 
stealing  from  home  and  losing  his  sleep — and  some- 
times his  money — had  been  beginning  to  pall  on 
Lenix.  He  found  himself  dozing 
at  his  meals.  He  was  falling  off  in 
his  daily  output,  as  cutter,  at  the 
stave-mill  too.  Boss  Holdaway 
was  becomingmean  tempered  and 
biting  of  tongue.  His  own  tem- 
per was  growing  short,  too,  and 
this  alarmed  him.  Nobody  knew 
quite  as  well  as  himself  the  value 
of  a  tranquil  disposition.  What 
would  he  be  to-day,  had  he  al- 
lowed petty  things  to  hurt  and 
annoy  him,  and  his  temper  to  get 
the  better  of  him?  Nobody;  no- 
body at  all.  How  had  he  won  all 
that  was  his?  By  keeping  cool  and 
collected,  that's  how. 

Lenix  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  quit  going  out  at 
nights.  It  didn't  pay,  and  besides 
Jane  Ann  was  growing  suspicious. 
He  could  see  that  with  half  an 
eye;  that  big  woman  who  hated 
deceit  as  she  hated  dirt  was  grow- 
ing downright  suspicious  of  him. 
He  realized  now  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  making  her  too  many 
little  conscience-salving  gifts;  any 
married  woman  is  likely  to  grow 
suspicious  of  a  husband  who 
seems  too  kind.  And  then,  the 
summer  was  gone  and  the  cold 
nights  had  come.  A  man  likes  to 
sit  with  his  socked  feet  on  the 
fender  and  smoke,  on  cold  nights. 
Lenix  wanted  to  sit  by  his  and 
spit  down  the  crack  in  the  floor 
after  Jane  Ann  had  retired. 
He  was  a  home  man,  he  was,  not 
a  gambler. 

So  with  this  resolve  firm  in 
mind  he  had  sought  out  Homer 
Hudson,  the  pugilist,  and  Abe 
White,  the  pool-room  owner,  and 
had  told  them  that  henceforth  he 
was  a  home-bird;  no  more  would 
wander  far  from  his  own  fireside. 
They  had  pleaded  with  him,  but  to  no  avail.  He  had 
remained  obdurate.  "My  wife,  Jane  Ann,  she  trests  me, 
an'  de  paper  say  dat  I  is  strong  fer  law  an'  order;  an'  I'se 
gotter  lib  up  to  people's  belief  in  me,"  Lenix  had  said. 
But  Abe  White  had  seated  him  on  a  chair  and  given  him  a 
good  cigar,  after  which  he  had  talked  long  and  soothingly 
to  him.  It  ended  in  Lenix  promising  to  have  one  more 
real  "out-an'-out-no-limit,"  night  with  his  cronies  before 
settling  down  to  the  simple  life. 

He  had  had  it,  and  to  the  best  of  his  dasied  recollection, 
as  he  stirred  from  sleep  and  sat  up  in  the  hay,  it  had  been 
some  time.  He  had  trailed  home  through  the  inky  dark- 
ness preceding  dawn  after  having  lost  his  path  and  strayed 
to  the  river.  He  had  drunk  from  and  laved  his  aching 
head  in  the  chill  water,  and  had  struggled  on,  after  finding 
his  bearings,  leaving  his  hat  and  overcoat  behind.  Wis- 
dom had  cautioned  him  to  crawl  up  into  the  barn-loft  and 
burrow  deep  in  the  timothy,  and  for  hours  he  had  slept  a 
deep  though  dream-haunted  sleep.  So  much  he  remem- 
bered. 

rjT  E  PULLED  himself  forward  to  a  crack  in  the  wall  and 
■*■  ■*■  gazed  across  toward  his  cottage.  A  big  policeman 
was  stalking  up  the  path  to  his  front  door.  Lenix,  his 
aching  head  and  parched  throat  forgotten,  felt  his  spine 
quiver.  What  crime  had  he  committed  last  night  ?  he 
wondered.  "Why  fer  dat  orsifer,  De  Zeel,  ahuntin'  fer 
me?"  he  murmured  fearfully.  Then  the  door  opened,  and 
Jane  Ann  appeared,  black  face  stern  and  eyes  rolling. 

"I  come  after  Len,  Ma'am,"  so  much  Lenix  heard  and 
heeded.  He  waited  for  no  more.  Promptly  he  dived  into 
his  hole  in  the  hay  and  covered  himself  up,  his  fevered 
imagination  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  crimes  which  he  just 
might  have  committed  during  his  recent  jamboree. 

By  and  by  he  fell  asleep  again.  When  he  awoke  it  was 
mid-afternoon  and  he  was  very  thirsty  and  very  hungry. 
He  wondered  what  time  of  day  it  was  getting  to  be.  He 
crawled  from  his  warm  nest  and  felt  for  his  watch.     He  had 
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no  watch;  it  was  gone.  Fearfully  one  hand  went  down  into 
,iiis  trousers  pocket.  There  should  be  thirty-two  dollars 
.«nd  nineteen  cents  in  that  pocket  because  he  had  put  it 
there  the  night  before.  No,  it  must  have  been  in  the  other 
pocket  he  had  put  it.  More  fearfully  Lenix  felt  in  that 
other  pocket.  He  had  no  thirty-two  dollars  and  nineteen 
cents;  il  too  had  disappeared.  So  too,  he  realized,  had  his 
signet  ring  and  his  cameo  tie-pin. 

Weakly  he  sank  back  on  the  hay  and  nursed  his  throb- 
bing head  in  his  hands. 

"I  reckon  dat  Homer  an'  Abe  done  frame  me  up,"  he 
■groaned.  "I  jes'  moughta  knowed  dem  crooked  niggers 
would  try  ter  job  me  fer  winnin'  mos'  ob  dere  coin.  I 
knows  what  dey  do;  put  'Fade  away' in  dat  two  percent, 
an'  ring  in  trick  dice  on  me.  All  right,  us'll  see.  I'se 
gotter  flnk— an'  fink  hard— how  I'se  goin'  ter  get  back  at 
dem  sharks  fer  arollin'  me,  but  lormitty,  how  I'se  goin'  ter 
fink  wif  a  doped  brain,  I  dunno." 

Lenix  groaned  a  deeper  groan  and  rocked  to  and  fro  on 
the  hay.  "Here  I  is  wif  policeman  af'er  me  to  'rest  me  fer 
sumfin  I  dunno  I  did,  an'  dem  two  jail-birds  what  play 
me  fer  a  fish  go  scot  free  an'  flash  my  roll  an'  jewelry. 
Took  eberfing  I  had.  Good  fing  dey  didn't  know  I  had  a 
gol'  eye  toof,  dey'd  of  pried  dat  out  too.  I'se  jes'  gotter 
lay  back  easy,  close  my  eyes  an'  do  some  plannin'." 

But  he  didn't.  Instead  he  crept  softly  to  the  crack  be- 
tween the  boards  and  glanced  down  in  his  yard  again. 
Voices  had  fallen  on  his  ears,  voices  low-pitched  and  solemn. 
Boss  Holdaway  stood  before  his  door,  a  dripping  hat  in 
his  hand,  an  overcoat  over  his  arm.  Len's  eyes  bulged 
out.     "Dat  my  hat  an'  overcoat.     How  come — ?" 

He  bit  off  the  whispered  exclamation,  and  bent  his  ear 
the  better  to  catch  what  the  mill-boss  was  saying  to  Jane 
Ann,  who,  arms  akimbo,  and  head,  bound  in  red  bandana, 
raised  defiantly,  stood  planted  in  the  door-way.  Behind 
Holdaway  ranged  half  a  dozen  other  negroes,  hands  from 
the  mill,  each  black  face  mirroring  the  solemnity  the  oc- 
casion demanded. 

"Mis'  Ballister,  it  done  look  as  dough  sumfin  happen  ter 
Len."  Holdaway's  voice  was  deeply  sympathetic,  almost 
tender.  "We  all  pick  up  dis  coat  'long  de  ribber,  an'  de 
hat  was  afloatin'  on  it.  Seems  like  pore  Len  done  tumble 
in  an'  got  drowned." 

A  THRILL  of  exultation  electrified  the  tense  form  of  the 
-i^*-  listening  Len.  "Now  den,"  he  whispered,  "watch  dat 
big  wumman  break  right  down  an'  cry  like  a  chile;  den  I 
creep  down  outin  hayr  an'  in  whar  I  belongs,  an'  get 
plenty  vituals  an'  a  smoke— won't  be  no  jawin'  ner 
scoldin',  her'll  be  so  glad  to  fin'  me  alibe— ". 

He  ceased  his  ruminations  suddenly.  Jane  Ann  had 
snatched  hat  and  coat  from  Holdaway,  but  instead  of 
carrying  those  garments,  that  so  bespoke  the  owner's 
personality,  to  her  lips,  she  flung  them  back  over  her 
shoulder  into  the  house, 
thereby  nearly  smother- 
ing the  hound  pup,  who  , 
with  ears  cocked,  had  taken 
up  his  position  close  behind  ; 
her. 

"Drownded,  eh?"  she 
grated  between  clenched 
teeth.  "No  sech  good  luck! 
Aint  'nuff  water  in  de 
Thames  ter  drown  dat  rep- 
tile. Dat  nigger  done  get 
new  duds  an'  frow  old  away. 
Don'  I  know  him?  He's 
gone  ter  turkey-raffle  an' 
dance,  mos'  like." 

Holdaway  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully.  "It  looks 
bad,  Mis'  Ballister,  sure 
does,"  he  said.  "Us  all  hab 
dragged  de  ribber,  but  de 
current  would  likely  carry 
de  body  'way  down.  Want- 
ed ter  make  sure  befo'  pas- 
.sin'  de  bad  news  'long  ter 
yo'.  Might  I  ast  what  time 
yo'  saw  Len  las',  Mis'  Bal- 
lister?" 

"He  lef  de  house  early 
las'  ebenin,  Mister  Holda- 
way, wif  thirty-two  dollars 
an'  nineteen  cents  house 
money  in  his  pocket.  Hasn't 
been  back  since.  A  police- 
man come  alookin'  fer  him 
dis  mawnin';  reckon  he's  got 
inter  trouble  'long  of  Homer 
Hudson  an'  dat  gang  he's 
been  asportin'  wif.  Hope  he 
ha.s,  an'  is  put  inter  jail  fer 
life,  I  does  so!  Aint  been  no 
holdin'  dat  nigger  since  he 
help  'rest  dem  bank  thieves 
an'  get  dat  reward;  him 
wif  his  signet  ring  an'  cameo 
t  ie-pin— Oh  lordy!  Jes'  yo' 
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wait  till  I  gets  dese  grippers  on  dat  wuthless  nigger,  won't  I 
paw  him  ober?" 

Holdaway  scuffled  his  feet  uneasily.  "Mis'  Ballister  " 
he  said  gravely,  "dat  hat  an'  coat  didn't  walk  ter  de  ribber 
by  dere  own  selbes,  nohow.  Somebody  done  took  'em 
dere.  Who  did,  if  pore  Len  didn'?  Supposin'— as  yo' 
say — he  did  buy  new  coat  an'  hat,  whyfer  he  take  ole  ones 
'cross  to  de  ribber?  Now  den,  Mis'  Ballister,  please  ter 
listen  close.  Us  all  agrees  wif  yo'  dat  Len  is  too  good  a 
swimmer  to  let  a  HI'  ribber  like  ourn  down  him,  hid  sup- 
posin' he  was  murdered  an'  Ihrowed  in;  what  denV  ' 

Jane  Ann  took  a  quick  step  forward.  "If  yo'  all  means 
to  'sinuate  dat  I  pollute  de  ribber  by— ,"she  commenced, 
but  Holdaway  backed  away  and  held  up  a  pacifying  hand! 

"Us  don'  fink  yo'  all  had  no  knowledge  whatsoebber  ob 
Len's  disappearance,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "none  whatso- 
ebber. What  us  do  fink  is  dat  mebbe  Homer  Hudson  an' 
Abe  White  might  shed  some  light  on  dis  mystery,  dough. 
Jim,  dar,"  pointing  to  a  long,  knock-kneed  negro,  cringing 
in  the  extreme  edge  of  the  crowd,  "he  done  see  dem  free 
togedder  late  las'  night;  an'  Bill,  hayr,"  pushing  a  short, 
heavy-set  negro  forward,  "he  done  hayr  Homer  Hudson 
make  a  certain  de-claration  of  mighty  significance.  Tell 
Mis'  Ballister  what  yo'  hayr  Homer  threaten  he  do,  Jim." 

"I  done  hayr  Homer  declar  to  Gawd  he'd  pare'  Len's 
flesh  oflin  his  bones  an'  feed  em  to  de  carp  in  de  ribber,  fer 
winnin'  all  his  money  at  crap,"  spoke  up  Bill,  in  a  heavy 
bass  voice. 

"An'  he  said  dat  same  to  who?"  urged  Holdaway,  his 
eyes  on  Jane  Ann's  face. 

"Said  it  ter  Abe  White,  in  my  hearin'.  Boss." 

"An'  dat  Abe,  he  made  answer  howso,  Jim?" 

"Abe  done  answer  back  like  dis  hayr.  'Homer,'  Abe 
say,  'I  got  better  way  ob  gettin'  dat  nigger,  Len,  den  dat. 
Come  'cross  ter  pool-room,  an'  us'll  talk  it  ober'." 

"An'  howcome  dem  niggers  talk  so  free  befo'  yo'  all?" 
demanded  Jane  Ann. 

"I  was  hid.  Mis'  Ballister.  Dem  plottin'  niggers  was  on 
bridge  an'  I  was  under  it  cotchin'  shiners  fer  bass-bait. 
Dey  didn'  know  I  was  dere,  nohow." 

Jane  Ann  back-stepped  into  the  doorway.     "I  reckon 
dem  two  niggers.  Homer  an'  Abe,  aint  enuf  ter  do  fer' 
Len,"  she  declared.     "Dey  all  might  fink  so,  but  dey  would 
fin'  out  dat  wuthless  nigger  would  fool  'em  bad  in  de  end." 

Holdaway  frowned.  "Len  was  smart,  all  right,"  he 
said  gently,  "an'  yo're  right.  Mis'  Ballister,  nobuddy  could 
fool  him  bad  while  he  was  alibe.  Dat's  how  come,  mebbe, 
dem  niggers  hab  ter  kill  him  firs'." 

JANE  ANN  laughed  scornfully.  _  "Hush  up  on  dat  kill 
•J  stuff,  man,  I  bet  yo'  anyfing  dat  Len's  de  libest  nigger 
yo'  eber  see,  right  now.  Don'  yo'  all  go  wastin'  no  sym- 
pafy  on  him,  nohow.  Why,  if  dat  nigger  knowed  yo'  boys 
leabe  yo'r  work  to  grapple  in  ribber  fer  him— he  wouldn't 
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cut  a  single  stave  fer  a  week,  he'd  be  dat  proud  an'  sot  up. 
Now,  yo'  men  go  'long  'bout  yore  business  an'  leabe  me 
to  tend  ter  Len  when  he  arribes  back  hum  here." 

"All  right,"  said  Holdaway,  "but  afore  us  goes.  Mis' 
Ballister,  le'me  tell  yo'  sumfin'  else.  Dat  Homer  an' 
Abe  are  sportin'  Len's  gol'  ring,  an'  tie-pin,  an'  watch. 
Dey's  been  a  hidin'  up  all  mawnin'  in  de  pool-room.  Two 
of  my  boys  done  see  em  dar  wearin'  Len's  jewelry." 

Jane  Ann's  mouth  fell  open,  and  her  eyes  rolled"  fearfully. 

"So  yo'  see,  Mis'  Ballister,  dat's  what  make  us  so  certain 
sure  dat  Len's  been  murdered,  an'  his  body  made  way  wif. 
What  us  all  fink  bes'  if  yo's  willin',  is  ter  hab  Homer  an' 
Abe  'rested  wifout  loss  ob  time?" 

Jane  Ann  found  her  voice.  "I'se  willin'  an'  more  den 
willin',"  she  cried,  "but  yo'  niggers  lis'n  ter  me  a  minute. 
I  knows  dat  Len  better'n  any  ob  yo'  all,  an'  I  claim  he'li 
come  snoopin'  hum  hayr  some  time  soon  af'er  night-fall. 
Us'll  wait  till  den,  an'  if  he  don'  come,  us'll  hab  Homer  an' 
Abe  'rested  an'  cast  in  jail.     How's  dat?" 

Holdaway  bowed.  "Dat's  all  quite  unsatisfactory  ter 
me.  Mis'  Ballister,  if  de  udders  am  willin',"  he  agreed. 

"Dat's  quite  disagreeable  ter  us  all,"  spoke  up  the  man 
Bill.  ' 

"Den,"  said  Holdaway,  "us'll  wait  til'  nine  o'clock  ter 
night.  Come  Len  don'  turn  up  by  dat  time,  we  lay  charge 
ob  murder  'gainst  Homer  an'  Abe.  Come  'long  men,  an' 
'member  ebery  one  ob  yo'  keep  still  tongue  in  his  head." 

Up  in  the  stable  loft,  where  the  late  afternoon  shadows 
were  already  commencing  to  gather,  there  was  a  whirring 
sound  like  a  frightened  partridge  springing  to  wing,  as  a 
dark  streak  catapulted  backward,  and  the  long  sweet- 
smelling  timothy  settled  over  the  deep  burrow  in  the  hay. 
Lenix  had  gone  to  cover  again. 

*         •         *         * 

'TpHE  same  vagrant  sunbeams  that  had  inquisitively 
'-  sought  out  Lenix  Ballister's  sleeping  face,  in  the  barn- 
loft,  had  sped  straight  across  to  Abe  White's  pool-room  to 
caress  the  face  of  a  big  yellow  negro,  who  dozed  with  feet 
braced  against  the  wall  back  of  the  stove.  This  was 
Homer  Hudson,  pugilist  and  all-round  sport  of  Chatville 
East.  His  white  derby  hat  was  pushed  high  above  the 
wrinkles  in  the  back  of  his  closely-cropped  head.  His 
thick  lips  were  half-parted  in  a  smile  of  happiness;  between 
them  a  gold  tooth  gleamed  an  echo  of  the  joy  in  his  soul. 
An  empty  sardine  tin  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  fin  of  a  sardine 
still  adhered  to  one  oily  cheek.  One  big  black  hand,  on  the 
little  finger  of  which  gleamed  a  heavy  signet  ring,  gripped 
the  chair-arm.  The  other  was  deep  in  a  pocket  of  his 
light,  tight-fitting  trousers,  gripping  tightly  a  little  roll  of 
bank-notes. 

A  little  apart  from  him  sat  Abe  White,  feet  on  the  round 
of  his  tilted  chair,  sharp  knees  raised  like  the  rear  sight  on  a 
rifie,  drowsy  eyes  looking  through  them,  now  and  again, 
towards  the  door  in  hopes  of  early  customers.    One  of 

Abe's  hands  also  gripped  d 
little  roll  of  bank-notes  deep 
in  his  trousers  pocket,  the 
long  fingers  of  its  mate  fum- 
bled a  gaudy  brass  chain 
spread  across  his  vest  from 
pocket  to  pocket.  Occa- 
sionally those  fingers  slipped 
lower  to  pluck  from  the 
pocket  a  great,  gold-filled 
watch,  originally  purchased 
by  one  Lenix  Ballister,  for 
the  princely  sum  of  fourteen 
dollars.  Abe's  hatchet  face 
bore  the  tranquil  expression 
of  one  who  is  satisfied  with 
the  world,  an  expression 
that  deepened  into  smiling 
happiness  whenever  his 
dropping  chin  sank  suffici- 
ently far  in  drowsiness  to 
touch  the  huge  cameo  tie- 
pin  that  stood  up  from  a 
green  tie  like  a  lone  poppy 
on  a  grassy  hill-side. 

Out-side  the  late  Novem- 
ber snow-clouds  were  striv- 
ing to  force  the  faint  flush 
of  dawn  back  beyond  the 
horizon  of  birth.  A  chill 
wind  swept  through  the  lone 
pine,  in  front  of  the  pool- 
room, with  soughing  wail 
and  whistled  weirdly 
through  a  knot-hole  in  the 
garret  wall;  but  inside  all 
was  peace  and  quiet,  warmth 
and  contentment.  Homer, 
the  taste  of  sardines  and  star 
beer  still  in  his  mouth  and 
newly  accumulated  wealth 
in  his  fingers,  slept  beside 
the  crackling  fire.  Abe 
White  was  also  huddled  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  his 
Continued  on  Page  64 
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WITH   his  two  Cabinet    Ministers  safely  elected, 
Premier  Meighen  can  turn  a  smiling  face  to  the 
country  he  honors  and  take  a  few  minutes  oflf  to 
catch  his  breath.     He  is  doing  it. 

And  even  if  Hon. "Willie King  is  touring  theGreat  West 
and  being  presented  with  canes  by  admiring  ladies  the 
election  is,  as  the  political  landscape  lies  at  present,  at 
least  two  years  away.  For  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  Old  Conservative  Party  since  the  advent  of  the 
young  Premier  is  recovering  a  part  of  its  old-time  con- 
fidence. In  fact  it  is  wonderful  how  those  old  boys  have 
perked  up. 

Why,  Charlie  McCrae,  M.P.P.,  of  Sudbury,  drifted  into 
Toronto  the  other  day  and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  said: 

"The  next  premier  of  Canada  will  not  be  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King,  nor  will  it  be  T.  A.  Crerar:  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  will  be  the  next  premier  of  this  broad  Dominion." 
Now  Mr.  McCrae  is  generally  considered  a  rather  sane 
young  man  who  doesn't  let  his  feelings  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  Also,  he  is  the  most  optimistic  of  the  Tory 
crowd.  But  at  a  meeting  of  M.P.'s  recently  held  in  Ot- 
tawa there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
the  representatives  of  the  old  party  with  the  new  name. 
They  figured  that  things  looked  fifty  per  cent,  better  than 
before  the  change  in  leadership.  Some  of  them  were 
frank  enough  to  charge  the  improvement  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell. 
Others  more  cautious  and  perhaps  a  bit  more  crafty 
credited  it  to  the  acquisition  of  a  leader,  "who  is  doing 
something." 

Just  what  Hon.  Arthur  has  done  is  hardly  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye.  But  he  has  shown  symptoms  of  life. 
He  has  quit  apologizing.  He  has  got  out  in  the  open 
and  declared  for  a  protective  tariff.  Also  he  has 
shown  a  fighting  spirit.  Coupling  the  farmers  with 
the  Bolshevists  in  the  betting  he  has  pictured  them 
driving  the  factories  out  of  Canada  and  otherwise 
scattering  ruin  over  a  presently  smiling  land. 

All  the  world  loves  a  fighter — save  and  except  when  he 
has  laid  down  his  arms  and  asked  for  a  cash  bonus.  Why, 
look  at  the  case  of  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  former 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  of  Ontario.  When 
the  timber  investigation  was  dragging  along  showing  how 
certain  lumbermen  had  gathered  in  easy  money  under  his 
beneficent  regime  Hon.  G.  Howard's  stock  ran  down  till 
it  wasn't  even  quoted  in  the  best  Tory  circles.  But  when 
Mr.  Ferguson  took  the  stand  and  with  the  fighting  fire  in 
his  eye  declared  that  he  was  being  prosecuted,  if  not 
persecuted,  by  a  Grit  Council  before  a  Grit  Commission 
and  defied  them  todo  their  little  "durndest,"his  old  friends 
rallied  around  him  and  he  began  to  take  on  the  habili- 
ments of  a  hero. 

So  it  is  with   the    Hon.    Arthur.     He  has  the  same 

old  Cabinet 
and  the 
same  old 
parliament 
that  has 
!eei  cursed 
"   the 


languages  that  go  to  make  up  a  United  Can- 
ada. But  when  he  throws  apologies  to  the 
winds  and  hurls  himself  into  the  arena  with  a 
revised  edition  of  the  National  Policy  in  one 
hand  and  an  axe  in  the  other  the  good  old  Con- 
servative element  who  have  been  sulking  in 
civic  wigwams  swarm  out  in  the  open  and 
proceed  to  make  noises  that  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  enthusiasm. 

But  when  you  get  down  to  the  hard-boiled 
facts,  yiere  is  just  about  as  much  action  un- 
der the  Meighen  Monarchy  as  there  was  un- 
der the  Borden  bureaucracy.  To  be  sure  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  set  sail  across  the 
prairies  casting  anchor,  here  and  there,  to 
weather  the  usual  free  trade-protection  wind  storms.  It 
has  shown  that  there  are  protectionists  even  in  the  wheat 
belt — and  a  whole  lot  of  them  on  the  sunny  Pacific  slope. 
But  everybody  knew  that  before.  Everybody  knows, 
and  has  known  for  a  long  time,  that  anywhere  you  find  a 
manufacturer  you  won't  have  to  strain  your  eyes  to  dis- 
cover a  protectionist. 


Where  ia  the  boss  farmer? 


tight  rope  walker  who  has  lost  his  balance  pole  will  have 
nothing:    on   James. 


Why,  I  remember  during  one  of  the  recent  budget 
debates  at  Ottawa  Dr.  Edwards  of  Frontenac  had  just 
finished  speaking,  and  came  out  in  the  corridor.  The 
fiery  Doctor,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  protec- 
tionists in  captivity.  But  this  night  he  may  have  had  his 
eye  on  a  vacant  senatorship.  Anyway  he  had  considered 
the  Government's  feelings  and  put  the  soft  pedal  on  his 
high  tariff  declarations.  First  man  he  met  as  he  came 
through  the  green  baize  door  was  that  good  Liberal 
Unionist  and  humble  follower  of  Hon.  Wesley   Rowell, 

John  Harold  of  Brant. 
And  John  straightway 
HURRAH  1  lit  into  Dr.  Edwards 
for  not  going  stronger 
for  protection.  A 
friend  who  "listened" 
in  afterwards  started 
to  twit  Mr.  Harold. 
"I  thought  you 
were  a  Liberal,  John," 
he  laughed. 

"So  I  am,"  prompt- 
ly responded  the'man  from  Brant.  "But  I  am 
also  a  Manufacturer." 

So  the  commission  may  travel  far  and  Sir 
Harry  Drayton  may  spread  his  smile  over  a 
variety  of  meetings  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  it  will  gather  one  iota  of  information  that  will 
influence  the  Government  in  framing  its  tariff 
policy.  Why,  even  before  it  got  its  feet  under 
the  table  in  its  private  ear  had  not  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  got  out  on  the  stump  and  made — 
flat-footed  declarations  for  protection.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  under  the  circumstances 
most  of  the  evidence  given  is  in  favor  of  tariffs 


For  the  question,  **Whaf  is  Calder  KoinK 

to  do?"  is  the  one  still  uppermost  in  the 

minds  of  the  politicians. 


high,  higher  and  still  higher.  As  part  of  the  propaganda 
of  the  New  National  Liberal  and  Conservative  Party  the 
Commission  is  all  right.  But  you  can  hardly  blame  the 
Western  farmers  for  practically  letting  it  run  loose  while 
they  devote  their  time  to  organizing  and  saving  campaign 
funds  for  the  elections  that  must  come  soon  or  late.  The 
kind  of  tariff  changes  they  crave  can  be  obtained  from  no 
commission.     They  must  be  garnered  at  the  polls. 

Passing  the  Buck — Now  and  Then 
E)  UT  except  for  the  wanderings  of  the  Tariff  Commission- 
■*-'  and  the  two  or  three  fiery  speeches  contributed  to- 
political  literature  by  Hon.  Arthur  wherein  does  the  new 
government  differ  from  the  old?     It  may  not  pass  the  buck 
so  frequently.     But  it  makes  a  specialty  of  postponements^ 
Look  at  that  Ontario  referendum  on  the  bone  dry  issue.. 
That  shifted  back  from  Fall  to  Spring  almost  in  the- 
twinkling  of  an  eye.     Some  folks  say  Hon.  Arthur 
was  simply  signalling  that  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  was 
no  longer  sailing  the  ship  of  state.     Others,   more 
malignant  in  disposition,  declared  that  Hon.  Arthur 
double  shot  the  turn  when  he  lengthened  the  time  for 
making  wet  cellars  wetter;  that  he  not  only  gathered  in  a 
measure  of  popularity  that  was  hunting  for  a  place  to 
roost  but  that  he  also  garnered  a  campaign  fund  for  the 
bye-elections. 

You  can  believe  what  you  like,  but  it  was  Hon.  Bob| 
Rogers  who  brought  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  to  Ottawa  in 
the  first  place.  And  on  that  long  train  ride  it  is  just  pos- 
sible the  Old  Master  may  have  whispered  to  his  star  pupil 
that  it  takes  something  besides  prayers  to  carry  elections. 

But  to  go  back  to  that  tariff  commission  for  a  moment,  i 
You  may  have  noticed  that  Hon.  James  Calder  has  not 
graced  its  deliberations  with  his  softly  smiling  presence. 

Of  course  James  was  in  England  when  its  Dilgrimage] 
started.  But  it  took  him  only  a  few  minutes  to  reorganize 
the  immigration  service.  Then  he  hurried  back  home 
presumably  to  help  prepare  a  tariff  that  would  make  every- 
body rich.  But  he  stopped  off  a  day  or  two  at  Ottawa;] 
to  see  that  the  machinery  of  government  was  clanking 
with  time-honored  monotony — and  something  happened. 
What  that  something  was  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  new, 
Government. 

There  are  those  who  look  wise  and  hint  that  Gentle 
James  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  back  to  the  prairies,  that  had 
turned  a  brighter  green  under  his  free  trade  oratory,  at  the| 
head  of  a  Government  Commission  that  was  gatheringi 
material  for  a  new  tariff  wall.  Others  again  grunt  rathec| 
disdainfully: 

"Guess  little  Arthur  knows  Silent  James  too  well  to, 
put  him  in  the  way  of  temptation.  James  might  havei 
played  the  tariff  game  according  to  Hoyle.  But  the  Farm-j 
er  will  sleep  all  the  better  nights  now  that  he  knows  that 
his  dear  friend  and  colleague  is  not  where  he  might  'ring] 
in  a  cold  deck'  in  the  shape  of  a  minority  report." 

What  Will  Calder  Do? 

Tj'OR  the  question  "What  is  Calder  going  to  do?"  is  the 
"  one  still  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  politicians.] 
Bump  into  the  student  of  things  at  Ottawa  and  it  is  the 
first  thing  he  asks  you.     And  the  higher  up  he  is  in  th 
political  world,  the  closer  he  is  to  the  Government,  and  th 
more  he  has  the  future  of  that  Government  at  heart,  th 
surer  he  is  to  ask  you  "What  is  Calder  going  to  do?" 

For  they  realize  that  the  Saskatchewan  statesman 
wise  in  his  generation;  that  he  knows  he  has  no  part  in  th 
new     enthusiasm    born    in    the    old  Conservative    part; 
Nor  is  he  deluded  by  it.     The  victory  that  some  Unionist 
can  see  slowly  raising  its  head  over  the  distant  horizo 
does  not  fool  him  for  a  moment.     He  knows  that  HonJ 
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Hon.    Willie   King:    is   touring:   the  great   West   and 
beinfr  presented  with  canes  by  admiring  ladies. 


Arthur     Meighen     is 

playing  his  game  well; 

that  he  is  working  out 

a    system    that    will 

make  him  not  Premier 

if  Canada  but  leader  of  a  United  Opposition.     There  are 

lenty  of  protectionists  in  this  country  to  give  him  a 

ispectable  following  in  the  new  parliament  even  if  the 

;eneral  unrest  is  so  epidemic  that  it  will  wreck  the  Govern- 

Bl^ent  as  a  matter  of  course. 

i.     Now   that   is   all   right   for   Honorable   Arthur.     He's 
af'oung,  more  or  less  human  and  he  feels  he  has  been  mis- 

fnderstood.  Also  he  has  talents  that  would  make  him  a 
rilliant  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Five  or  even  ten  years 
uring  which  he  could  build  a  new  reputation  and  entrench 
'""Wiimself  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  he  can  well  and 
sbucl  ^-profitably  spare. 

""»'''  j      But   while  a   nice   compact  Opposition   is  what   Hon. 

,®^  'Arthur  wants  and  needs,  what  is  there  in  it  for  Gentle 

"'"*  -James?     To  .sit  in  a  private  member's  seat  at  $4,000  per 

■™"!  .and   watch   his   Western   colleague  and   erstwhile  leader 

'"'^    drawing  down  $14,000  per  and  using  a  Government  motor 

'  "'^'^   car  even  as  Mackenzie   King  does  is  hardly  a  career  such 

.irthai    as  -James  would  carve  for  himself.     Neither  is  it  the  kind 

*  '*  -of  medicine  he  will  swallow  if  he  can  wriggle  away  from  it. 

I"*    And  you'll  agree  with  me  that  James  is  some  wriggler. 

**2    He  may  have  failed  to  bring  about  a  Union  between  the 

fwtlK  -jiard-boiled  Liberals  of  Quebec—Liberals  of  the  Lomer 

_  iiJouin  type — and  the  Unionists.     But  he  knows  that  a 

''■  °*  Wesperate  effort  has  yet  to  be  made  to  line  up  the  Farmers 

W  iof  the  West  with  the  apparently  more  advanced  Quebec 

"    Liberals  under  Ernest  Lapointe.     Mightn't  Gentle  .James 

utilize  his  experience  as  a  Unioniser  in  bringing  about  that 

Union?     He  still  has  warm  friends  in  the  Saskatchewan 

government  even  if  some  of  them  don't  get  out  on  the 

housetops   to   blow   about   it.     And    that   Saskatchewan 

Government  is  where  the  Farmer  and  the  Liberal  pretty 

nearly  drink  out  of  the  same  trough  and  eat  out  of  the 

same  basket.     When  you  look  at  some  of  its  members  you 

wonder  whether  they  should  be  labeled  Farmer  or  straight 

Grit.  And  closer  examination  would 

probably     bring     a     verdict     that 

they're   half   Farmer,   half   Liberal 

and  all  politician. 

Looks  like  a  good  place  for  James 
to  start  from,  doesn't  it?     Do  you 
wonder   that   Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen,  /U~^ 

who    doesn't    want  Ijm^' 

any  governments 
wrecked  till  he  gets 
the  life  boats  man- 
ned, thinks  it  best 


You  can  believe  what  you  like,  but  it  wa«  Hon.   Bob   Rosen  who  brought   Hon.   Arlhui'  Melrhw 
down    to    Ottawa    in    the    first    place. 


to  keep  James  immediately  beneath  his  eye — and 
busy.  For  one  of  those  silent  chaps  is  never  so  busy 
as  when  he  is  making  speeches.  And  that's  what 
Hon.  Arthur  proposes  to  put  James  at,  making 
speeches  in  the  West,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
his  Premier  at  that. 

No  tight-rope  walker  who  has  lost  his 

balance  pole  will  have  anything  on  James. 

He'll  have  to  talk  tariff.     That's  all  the 

politics  they'll  listen  to  west  of  the  Great 

Lakes.     He'll  have  to  talk  it  in  line  with 

the  Government  policy  or  get  out  of  the 

Cabinet.  He'll  also  have  to  talk  it 

so  that  the  West  can  distinguish 

a  faint  glow  of  promise  in  it  or  he 

is  tied    up   to   sink   or   swim 

with  the  Tory  ship.     Pity  poor 

little   James — for   the   moment. 

Then  get  ready  to  applaud  when 

he  puts  on   his  great  acrobatic 

turn. 

Leaving  James  alone  with  his 
troubles,  let  us  turn  to  lighter 
comedy  and  the  greatest  troupe 
of  political  barnstormers  that  ever 
hit  the  one  night  stand  lying  be- 
tween   Halifax   and   Vancouver. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  ask  you  to  restrain  applause 
while  you  contemplate  the  all-star  aggregation  that  con- 
stellates around 
and  about  the 
greatest  boy  won- 
der of  the  age, 
Willie  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie King.  He 
has  gathered  be- 
neath the  big  tent 
the  elocutionists 
of  three  pro- 
vinces: Doctor 
Henri  Beland, 
the  poet-poli- 
tician whose 
gentle  oratory 
carries  memories 
of  the  purling  of  the 
brook;  Ernest  La- 
pointe, learned,  merry 
human^I  had  amost 
said  fat — who  com- 
bines the  boyishness 
of  the  habitant  with 
the  charm  of  a  Laurier 
and  who  looms  big  in 
the  politics  of  his  na- 
tive Quebec;  W.  C. 
Kennedy,  of  Essex,  a 
tailored  model  of  live, 
successful  business 
man  who  can  chatter 
figures  in  convincing 
style  and  who  kicks 
with  the  right  foot  to 
keep  the  Irish  vote  in 
line;  William  Duff  of 
Lunenburg, 
N.  S.,  with 
live  salt 

spray  of  the  Atlantic  still  tangled  in  his  tousled 
hair. 

Some  sailorman  is  Duff.     He  owns  a  line  of 

steamships,  an  occasional  schooner  and  possibly 

a  fishing  smack  or  two.     Also  a  north  of  Ireland 

accent  that  must  have  been  cut  adrift  in  Belfast 

and  carried  westward  by  the  Atlantic  breezes. 

But  if  his  trade  is  the  sea  his  favorite  sport  is 

carving  crude  pictures  on  the  policies  of  Admiral 

Ballantyne.     This     two-fisted      Nova     Scotian 

fighter  says  cruel  things  to  the 

First  Sea  Lord  and  says  them 

gleefully.    Chances  are  he  has 

unloaded  a  lot  of  his  yarns  on 

the  West  in  a  way  that  makes 

people  believe  them.    For  he's 

only  a  new  man  in  the  House 

but  he's  already  about  half  the 

fight  there  is  in  the  weakest 

Opposition  Ottawa  ever  knew. 

The"Talented  ICntertaincrs 
Limited" 

ONE  thing  you'll  notice 
about  Willie  King's  Tal- 
ented Entertainers  is  that  none 
of  them  is  shopworn  though  by 
the  time  of  writing  one  or  two 
of  them  may  be  a  bit  track 
weary.  Take  William  Ken- 
nedy   fnr    iii«t:ii\rp      TTp    may 


like  to  figure  as  Hon.  Charlie  Murphy's  successor  as  leader 
of  the  Irish  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  he  knows 
full  well  that  if  he  didn't  know  any  more  about  business 
than  the  man  whose  lead  he  is  following  he'd  have  to  trust 
some  one  else  to  handle  that  million  or  so  he  is  said  to 
have  made  in  gas  and  oil. 

Then  Lapointe  must  look  on  his  little  leader  as  a  sort  of 
curiosity  and  wonder  at  the  changes  that  have  placed  an 
automatic  little  reciter  in  the  shoes  of  that  great  natural 
orator,  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Duff,  too,  must  sometimes  in 
his  own  hard-hearted  way  marvel  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  develop  a  statesman  from  a  mere  peddler  of 
words.  But  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  politics.  And 
those  who  thirst  for  the  plaudits  of  the  political  hordes 
must  pretend  that  all  bed-fellows  look  good  to  them. 

Where  is  Crerar,  while  the  war  is  being  carried  to  his 
own  prairies  by  both  Grit  and  Tory  armies?  For,  ere  the 
blizzards  start  to  toy  with  the  western  snow,  the  Premier 
and  his  per-performers  will  also  be  on  their  Western  tour. 
Where  is  the  Boss  Farmer  while  the  party  press  is  making 
wild  and  woolly  audiences  cheer  the  young  white  hopes 
of  things  as  they  were?  Not  a  chirp  has  come  out  of  the 
Hired  Man's  Hero  since  he  folded  his  tent  and  slipped  out 
of  Ottawa  when  Parliament  prorogued.  He  went  in  search 
of  wealth  and  private  report  says  he  has  found  it.  But  he's 
not  wasting  his  breath  on  opponents  who  are  content  to 
work  where  they  can't  possibly  do  him  or  the  Farmers' 
Party— beg  pardon,  the  People's  Progressive  Party — 
any  harm. 

Those  Western  Farmers  have  made  politics  part  of  their 
business.  They  know  what  they 
want  and  they  know  what  they've 
got  to  do  to  get  it.  All  the  argu- 
ments a  persuasive  young  lawyer 
can  advance,  all  the  platitudes  a 
pedantic  young  political  preacher 
can  produce,  will  have  as  much 
effect  on  them  as  a  couple  of  buckets 
of  water  thrown  on  a  flock  of  ducks. 
If  Hons.  King  and  Meighen  are  con- 
tent to  sow  where  they  haven't  a 
chance  to  reap  why  T.  A.  Crerar  can 
.  affordjto  smile  and 

keep  right  on  look- 
ing after  the  var- 
ious companies  that 
come  under  the  shel- 
tering wing  of  the 
Grain  Growers, 
Limited. 

Moreover  the 
Farmer  leader   has 


Hon.  Wealer  Rowell  la  no  lonrcr  uUinr  the  ship  of  State. 


other  reasons  to  smile.  For  while  the  other  fellows  are 
busy  in  the  West  isn't  the  Farmers'  Movement  spreading 
in  the  East?  Nova  Scotia  sent  a  smattering  of  the  horny- 
fisted  to  her  local  legislature.  New  Brunswick  has  done 
the  same.  And  even  in  old  Quebec  haven't  the  Agrarians 
nominated  a  candidate  in  Portneuf.  the  seat  made  vacant 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin? 

To  be  sure  both  Farmers  and  Liberals  are  a  bit  wary  yet  as 
the  Farmers  chose  a  Liberal  notary  as  their  candidate 
while  the  Liberals,  evidently  loath  to  do  anything  that 
would  break  up  a  solid  Quebec,  hastened  to  endorse  the 
same  man.  So  the  trouble  is  over  for  the  present.  But  it 
is  started  and  the  Quebec  agriculturist  is  evidently  getting 
ready  to  join  his  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  the  grab  for 
those  better  things  that  are  the  dream  of  all  amateur 
politicians.  Of  course  the  Church  is  the  big  political  in- 
fluence in  Quebec.  But  that  Church  is  far  from  being 
foolish.  It  swims  with  the  tide  rather  than  against  it 
and  gently  swings  its  currents  into  safe  and  sane  channels. 
If  there  is  going  to  be  a  F'armer  Government,  or  a  Farmer- 
Labor  Government — well  Quebec  has  been  isolated  for 
long  enough.  Why  should  she  always  be  divorced  from 
her  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes?  So  Quebec  may  swing 
a  few  seats  into  the  Farmer  column  and  carry  with  them 
the  blessing  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  bless. 

But  I  hear  some  Conservative  chuckle  that  the  Farmer 

movement  down  where  the  Bluenoses  blossom  is  only  a 

flash  in  the  pan.     Colchester  went  farmer  for  Provincial 

purposes  but  it  swung  back  in  time  to  confirm  Hon.  F.  B. 

Continued  on  page  54 


THE     LITTLE    WARRIOR 


CHAPTER  XIX—€orUinued 


UNCLE  CHRIS  confronted 
Freddie  sternly  outside  the 
front  door. 

"What  does  this  mean?     Good 
God,  boy,  have  you  no  delicacy?" 

"Eh?"  said  Freddie  blankly. 

"Why  are  you  bringing  Underbill  to  this  party?  Don't 
you  realize  that  poor  Jill  will  be  there?  How  do  you  sup- 
pose she  will  feel  when  she  sees  that  blackguard  again? 
The  cad  who  threw  her  over  and  nearly  broke  her  heart!" 

Freddie's  jaw  fell.     He  groped  for  his  fallen  eyeglass. 

"Oh,  my  aunt!     Do  you  think  she  will  be  pipped?" 

"A  .sensitive  girl  like  Jill!" 

"But  listen.     Derek  wants  to  marry  her." 

"What!" 

"Oh,  absolutely.    That's  why  he's  come  over." 

Uncle  Chris  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  understand  this.  I  saw  the  letter  myself  which 
he  wrote  her,  breaking  off  the  engagement." 

"Yes,  but  he's  dashed  sorry  about  all  that  now.  Wishes 
he  had  never  been  such  a  mug,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  why  I  shot  over  here  in  the  first 
place.  As  an  ambassador,  don't  you  know.  I  told  Jill 
all  about  it  directly  I  saw  her,  but  she  seemed  inclined  to 
give  it  a  miss  rather,  so  I  cabled  old  Derek  to  pop  here  in 
person.  Seemed  to  me,  don't  you  know,  that  Jill  might  be 
more  likely  to  make  it  up  and  all  that  if  she  saw  old  Derek." 

Uncle  Chris  nodded,  his  composure  restored. 

"Very  true.  Yes,  cei'talnly,  my  boy,  y6u  acted  most 
sensibly.  Badly  as  Underbill  behaved,  she  undoubtedly 
loved  him.  It  would  be  the  best  possible  thing  that  could 
happen  if  they  could  be  brought  together.  It  is  my 
dearest  wish  to  see  Jill  comfortably  settled.  I  was  half 
hoping  that  she  might  marry  young  Pilkington." 

"Good  GodJ.     The  Pilker!" 

"He  is  quite  a  nice  young  fellow,"  argued  Uncle  Chris. 
"None  too  many  b.-ains,  perhaps,  but  Jill  would  supply 
that  deficiency.  Still,  of  course.  Underbill  would  be  much 
better." 

"She  ought  to  marry  someone,"  said  Freddie  earnestly. 
"I  mean,  all  rot  a  girl  like  Jill  having  to  knock  about  and 
rough  it  like  this." 

"You're  perfectly  right." 

"Of  course,"  said  Freddie  thoughtfully,  "the  catch  in 
the  whole  dashed  business  is  that  she's  such  a  bally  inde- 
pendent sort  of  girl.  I  mean  to  say,  it's  quite  possible 
she  may  hand  Derek  the  mitten,  you  know." 

"In  that  case,  let  us  hope  that  she  will  look  more  favor- 
ably on  young  Pilkington." 

"Yes,"  said  Freddie.  "Well,  yes.  But— well,  I  wouldn't 
call  the  Pilker  a  very  ripe  sporting  proposition.  About 
sixty  to  one  against  is  the  way  I  should  figure  it,  if  I  were 
making  a  book.  It  may  be  just  because  I'm  feeling  a 
bit  pipped  this  morning — got  turned  out  of  bed  at  seven 
o'clock  and  all  that  —  but  I  have  an  idea  that  she  may 
give  both  of  them  the  old  razz.    May  be  wrong,  of  course." 

"Let  us  hope  that  you  are,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Chris 
gravely.  "For  in  that  case  I  should  be  forced  into  a 
course  of  action  from  which  I  confess  that  I  shrink." 

"I  don't  follow." 

"Freddie,  my  boy,  you  are  a  very  old  friend  of  Jill's 
and  I  am  her  uncle.  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  plainly  to  you. 
Jill  is  the  dearest  thing  to  me  in  the  world.  She  trusted 
me,  and  I  failed  her.  I  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
her  money,  and  my  one  object  in  life  is  to  see  her  by  some 
means  or  other  in  a  position  equal  to  the  one  of  which  I 
deprived  her.  If  she  marries  a  rich  man,  well  and  good. 
That,  provided  she  marries  him  because  she  is  fond  of 
him,  will  be  the  very  best  thing  that  can  happen.  But 
if  she  does  not,  there  is  another  way.  It  may  be  possible 
for  me  to  marry  a  rich  woman." 

Freddie  stopped,  appalled. 

"Good  God!  You  don't  mean.  .  .  .you  aren't  think- 
ing of  marrying  Mrs.  Peagrim?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  mentioned  names,  but,  as  you  have 
guessed.  .  .  Yes,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  shall 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  To-night  will  decide.  Good- 
bye, my  boy.  I  want  to  look  in  at  the  club  for  a  few  min- 
utes.    Tell  Underbill  that  he  has  my  best  wishes." 

"I'll  bet  he  has!"  gasped  Freddie. 

CHAPTER  XX 

IT  IS  safest  for  the  historian,  if  he  values  accuracy, 
to  wait  till  a  thing  has  happened  before  writing  about  it. 
Otherwise  he  may  commit  himself  to  the  statements  which 
are  not  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts.  Mrs.  Peagrim, 
recording  in  advance  the  success  of  her  party  at  the 
Gotham  Theatre,  had  done  this.  It  is  true  that  she  was  a 
"radiant  and  vivacious  hostess,"  and  it  is  possible,  her 
standard  not  being  very  high,  that  she  had  "never  looked 
more  charming."  But,  when  she  went  on  to  say  that  all 
present  were  in  agreement  that  they  had  never  spent  a 
more  delightful  evening,  she  deceived  the  public.  Uncle 
Chris,  for  one,  Otis  Pilkington,  for  another,  and  Freddie 
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Rooke,  for  a  third,  were  so  far  from  spending  a  delightful 
evening  that  they  found  it  hard  to  mask  their  true  emo- 
tions and  keep  a  smiling  face  to  the  world. 

Otis  Pilkington,  indeed,  found  it  impossible,  and,  ceasing 
to  try,  left  early.     Just  twenty  minutes  after  the  pro- 
ceedings had  begun,  he  seized  his  coat  and  hat,  shot  out 
into  the  night,  made  blindly  up  Broadway,  and  walked 
twice  around  Central  Park  before  his  foot  gave  out  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  back  to  his  apartment 
in  a  taxi.     He  tried  to  tell  himself  that  this  was  only 
what  he  had  expected,  but  he  was  able  to  draw  no  con- 
clusion from  the  fact.     He  tried  to  tell  himself  that  Jill 
might  change  her  mind,  but  hope  refused  to  stir.     Jill 
had  been  very  kind  and  very  sweet  and  very  regretful, 
but  it  was  only  too  manifest  that  on  the 
question  of  becoming  Mrs.  Otis  Pilkington  her 
mind  was  made  up.     She  was  willing  to  like  .; 

him,  to  be  a  sister  to  him,  to  watch  his  future 
progress  with  considerable  interest,  but  she 
would  not  marry  him. 

One  feels  sorry  for  Otis  Pilkington  in  his 
hour  of  travail.     This  was  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time  that  this  sort  of  thing  had  happened  to 
him,  and  he  was  getting  tired  of  it.     If  he 
could    have   looked   into    the   future  —  five 
years  almost  to  a  day  from  that  evening — 
and  seen  himself  walking  blushfully  down 
the  aisle  of  St.  Thomas'  with  Roland 
Trevis'  sister  Angela  on  his  arm,  his 
gloom    might    have    been    lightened. 
More  probably,  however,  it  might  have 
been  increased.     At  the  moment,   Ro- 
land Trevis'  sister  Angela  was  fifteen, 
frivolous,  and  freckled  and,  except  that 
he  rather  disliked  her  and  suspected  her 
— correctly — of  laughing  at  him,  amount- 
ed to  just  nil  in  Mr.  Pilkington's  life. 
The  idea  of  linking  his  lot  with  hers 
would  have  appalled  him,  enthusiastical- 
ly though  he  was  in  favor  of  it  five  years 
later. 

However,  Mr.  Pilkington  was  unable 
to  look  into  the  future,  so  his  reflections 
on  this  night  of  sorrow  were  not  diverted 
from  Jill.  He  thought  sadly  of  Jill  until  two-thirty,  when 
he  feel  asleep  in  his  chair  and  dreamed  of  her.  At  seven 
o'clock  his  Japanese  valet,  who  had  been  given  the  night 
off,  returned  home,  found  him,  and  gave  him  breakfast. 
After  which,  Mr.  Pilkington  went  to  bed,  played  three 
games  of  solitaire,  and  slept  till  dinner-time,  when  he 
awoke  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life  again.  He  still 
brooded  on  the  tragedy  which  had  shattered  him.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  two  weeks  later,  when  at  a  dance  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  red-haired  girl  from  Detroit,  that  he  really  got 
over  it. 

THE  news  was  conveyed  to  Freddie  Rooke  by  Uncle 
Chris.  Uncle  Chris,  with  something  of  the  emotions  of 
a  condemned  man  on  the  scaffold  waiting  for  a  reprieve, 
had  watched  Jill  and  Mr.  Pilkington  go  off  together  into 
the  dim  solitude  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra  chairs,  and, 
after  an  all  too  brief  interval,  had  observed  the  latter 
whizzing  back,  his  every  little  movement  having  a  meaning 
all  its  own — ^and  that  meaning  one  which  convinced  Uncle 
Chris  that  Freddie,  in  estimating  Mr.  Pilkington  as  a 
sixty  to  one  chance,  had  not  erred  in  his  judgment  of  form. 

Uncle  Chris  found  Freddie  in  one  of  the  upper  boxes 
talking  to  Nelly  Bryant.  Dancing  was  going  on  down  on 
the  stage,  but  Freddie,  though  normally  a  young  man  who 
shook  a  skilful  shoe,  was  in  no  mood  for  dancing  to-night. 
The  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs  and  the 
meeting  with  the  companions  of  happier  days,  severed  from 
him  by  a  two-weeks'  notice,  had  affected  Freddie  power- 
fully. Eyeing  the  happy  throng  below,  he  experienced 
the  emotions  of  that  Peri  who,  in  the  poem,  "at  the  gate  of 
Eden  stood  disconsolate." 

Excusing  himself  from  Nelly  and  following  Uncle  Chris 
into  the  passage-way  outside  the  box,  he  heard  the  other's 
news  listlessly.  It  came  as  no  shock  to  Freddie.  He  had 
never  thought  Mr.  Pilkington  anything  to  write  home 
about,  and  had  never  supposed  that  Jill  would  accept  him. 
He  said  as  much.  Sorry  for  the  chap  in  a  way;  and  all 
that,  but  had  never  imagined  for  an  instant  that  he  would 
click. 

"Where  is  Underbill?"   asked  Uncle  Chris,   agitated. 


afterwards, 
morning." 

"Good  God,  boy! 
here  to-night?" 


"Derek?  Oh,  he  isn't  here  yet." 
"  "But  why  isn't  he  here?  I  un- 
derstood that  you  were  bring!  nu' 
him  with  you." 

"That  was  the  scheme,  but  it 
seems  he  had  promi-sed  some  people 
he  met  on  the  boat  to  go  to  a  theatre 
and  have  a  bit  of  supper  with  them 
I  only  heard  about  it  when  I  got  back  this 


Didn't  you  tell  him  that  Jill  would  1 


"In  the  chorus!"  Derek  stammered. 

"Oh,  rather.  And  he's  coming  on  directly  he  can  get 
away  from  these  people.  Forget  their  name,  but  they're 
influential  coves  who  can  do  him  a  bit  of  good  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  man— the  head  of  the  gang,  you  know 
— is  something  connected  with  the  Cabinet  or  the  Prime 
Minister  or  something.  You'd  know  his  name  in  a  minute 
if  I  told  you — always  seeing  it  in  the  papers— they  have 
pictures  of  him  in  Punch  a  lot— but  I'm  rotten  at  names. 
Derek  did  tell  me,  but  it's  slipped  the  old  bean.  Well, 
he  had  to  leg  it  with  these  people  but  he's  coming  on  later. 
Ought  to  be  here  any  moment  now." 

Uncle  Chris  plucked  at  his  mustache  gloomily.  Freddie's 
detachment  depressed  him.  He  had  looked  for  animation 
and  a  greater  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

"Well,  pip-pip  for  the  present,"  said  Freddie,  moving 
toward  the  box.  "Have  to  be  getting  back.  See  you 
later." 

HE  DISAPPEARED,  and  Uncle  Chris  turned  slowly  to 
descend  the  stairs.  As  he  reached  the  floor  below, 
the  door  of  the  stage-box  opened,  and  Mrs.  Peagrim  came 
out. 

"Oh,  Major  Selby!"  cried  the  radiant  and  vivacious  _ 
hostess.     "I  couldn't  think  where  you  had  gone  to. 
have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

Uncle  Chris  quivered  slightly,  but  braced  himself  to  do 
his  duty. 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure.  .  .  ?"  he  began,  then  broke 
off  as  he  saw  the  man  who  had  come  out  of  the  box  behind 
his  hostess.  "Underbill!"  He  grasped  his  hand  and 
shook  it  warmly.  "My  dear  fellow!  I  had  no  notion 
that  you  had  arrived!" 

"Sir  Derek  came  in  just  a  moment  ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Peagrim. 

"How  are  you.  Major  Selby?"  said  Derek.  He  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  the  reception.  He  had 
not  anticipated  this  geniality. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  cried 
Uncle  Chris.  "But,  as  I  was  saying,  Mrs.  Peagrim,  may 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance?" 

"I  don't  think  I  will  dance  this  one,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim 
surprisingly.     "I'm  sure  you  two  must  have  ever  so  much 


talk  about.     Why  don't  you  take  Sir  Derek  and  give 
pm  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

'Capital  idea!"  said  Uncle  Chris.     "Come  this  way, 
dear  fellow.     As  Mrs.  Peagrim  says,  I  have  ever  so 
tuch  to  talk  about.     Along  this  passage,  my  boy.    Be 
ttreful.     There's  a  step.     Well,  well,  well!     It's  delight- 
j\  to  see  you  again!"     He  massaged  Derek's  arm  affec- 
tionately.    Every  time  he  had  met  Mrs.   Peagrim  that 
evening  he  had  quailed  inwardly  at  what  lay  before  him, 
should  some  hitch  occur  to  prevent  the  re-union  of  Derek 
and  Jill;  and,  now  that  the  other  was  actually  here,  hand- 
somer than  ever  and  more  than  ever  the  sort  of  man  no 
girl  could  resist,  he  declined  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
hitch.     His  spirits  soared.     "You  haven't  seen   Jill,   of 
course?" 

"No,"  Derek  hesitated.  "Is  Jill.  .  .  does  she.  .  .  I 
mean.  .  .  " 

Uncle  Chris  resumed  his  osteopathy.  He  kneaded  his 
companion's  coat-sleeve  with  a  jovial  hand. 

"My  dear  fellow,  of  course!  I  am  sure  that  a  word 
or  two  from  you  will  put  everything  right.  We  all  make 
mistakes.  I  have  made  them  myself.  I  am  convinced 
that  everything  will  be  perfectly  all  right.  .  .  Ah,  there 
she  is.    Jill,  my  dear,  here  is  an  old  friend  to  see  you!" 


SINCE  the  hurried  departure  of  Mr.  Pilkington,  Jill  had 
been  sitting  in  the  auditorium,  lazily  listening  to  the 
music  and  watching  the  couples  dancing  on  the  stage. 
She  did  not  feel  like  dancing  herself,  but  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  there  and  too  much  exertion  to  get  up  and  go  home. 
She  found  herself  drifting  into  a  mood  of  gentle  content- 
ment, and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this.  She  was 
happy — quietly  and  peacefully  happy,  when  she  was 
aware  that  she  ought  to  have  been  both  agitated  and 
apprehensive.  When  she  had  anticipated  the  recent  inter- 
view with  Otis  Pilkington,  which  she  had  known  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  it  had  been  shrinkingly 
and  with  foreboding.  She  hated  hurting  people's  feelings, 
and  though  she  read  Mr.  Pilkington's  character  accurately 
enough  to  know  that  time  would  heal  any  anguish  which 
she  might  cause  him,  she  had  had  no  doubt  that  the  tem- 
peramental surface  of  that  long  young  man,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  alone,  was  going  to  be  badly  bruised. 
And  it  had  fallen  out  just  as  she  had  expected.  Mr. 
Pilkington  had  said  his  say  and  departed,  a  pitiful  figure, 
a  spectacle  which  should  have  wrung  her  heart.  It  had 
not  wrung  her  heart.  Except  for  one  fleeting  instant 
when  she  was  actually  saying  the  fatal  words,  it  had  not 
interfered  with  her  happiness  at  all;  and  already  she  was 
beginning  to  forget  that  the  incident  had  ever  happened. 

And,  if  the  past  should  have  depressed  her,  the  future 
might  have  been  expected  to  depress  her 
even  more.  There  was  nothing  in  it, 
either  immediate  or  distant,  which  could 
account  for  her  feeling  gently  contented. 
The  future  was  a  fog,  into  which  she  had 
to  grope  her  way  blindly.  She  could  not 
see  a  step  ahead.  And  yet,  as  she  leaned 
back  in  her  seat,  her  heart  was  dancing  in 
time  to  the  dance-music  of  Mrs.  Peagrim's 
hired  orchestra.     It  puzzled  Jill. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly  yet  with  no 
abruptness  or  sense  of  discovery,  just  as  if 
it  were  something  which  she  had  known  all 
along,  the  truth  came  upon  her.  It  was 
Wally,  the  thought  of  Wally,  the  know- 
ledge that  Wally  existed,  that  made  her 
happy.  He  was  a  solid,  comforting,  re- 
assuring fact  in  a  world  of  doubts  and  per- 
plexities. She  did  not  need  to  be  with 
him  to  be  fortified,  it  was  enough  just  to 
think  of  him.  Present  or  absent,  his  per- 
sonality heartened  her  like  fine  weather  or 
music  or  a  sea-breeze,  or  like  that  friendly, 
soothing  night-light  which  they  used  to 
leave  in  her  nursery  when  she  was  little,  to 
scare  away  the  goblins  and  see  her  safely 
over  the  road  that  led  to  the  gates  of  the 
'ity  of  dreams. 

Suppose    there    were    no    Wally.  .  .  . 

Jill  gave  a  sudden  gasp,  and  sat  up, 
tingling.  She  felt  as  she  had  sometimes 
felt  as  a  child,  when,  on  the  edge  of  sleep, 
^he  had  dreamed  that  she  was  stepping  off 
H  precipice  and  had  wakened,  tense  and 
alert,  to  find  that  there  was  no  danger  after 
ull.  But  there  was  a  difference  between 
that  feeling  and  this.  She  had  wakened, 
but  to  find  that  there  was  danger.  It  was 
as  though  some  inner  voice  was  calling  her 
to  be  careful,  to  take  thought.  Suppose 
there  were  no  Wally.  .  .  And  why  should 
there  always  be  Wally?  He  had  said  con- 
fidentially enough  that  there  would  never 
l)e  another  girl.  .  .  But  there  were  thou- 
sands of  other  girls,  millions  of  other  girls, 
and  could  she  suppose  that  one  of  them 
would  not  have  the  sense  to  snap  up  a 
treasure  like  Wally?  A  sense  of  blank 
desolation    swept    over    Jill.     Her    quick 
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imagination,  leaping  ahead,  had  made  the  vague  possi- 
bility of  a  distant  future  an  accomplished  fact.  She  felt, 
absurdly,  a  sense  of  overwhelming  loss. 

Into  her  mind,  never  far  distant  from  it,  came  the 
thought  of  Derek.  And,  suddenly,  Jiil  made  another 
discovery.  She  was  thinking  of  Derek,  and  it  was  not 
hurting.  She  was  thinking  of  him  quite  coolly  and  clearly 
and  her  heart  was  not  aching. 

CHE  sat  back  and  screwed  her  eyes  tight,  as  she  had 
^  always  done  when  puzzled.  Something  had  happened 
to  her,  but  how  it  had  happened  and  when  it  had  happened 
and  why  it  had  happened  she  could  not  understand.  She 
only  knew  that  now  for  the  first  time  she  had  been  granted 
a  moment  of  clear  vision  and  was  seeing  things  truly. 

She  wanted  Wally.  She  wanted  him  in  the  sense  that 
she  could  not  do  without  him.  She  felt  nothing  of  the 
fiery  tumult  which  had  come  upon  her  when  she  first  met 
Derek.  She  and  Wally  would  come  together  with  a  smile 
and  build  their  life  on  an  enduring  foundation  of  laughter 
and  happiness  and  good-fellowship.  Wally  had  never 
shaken  and  never  would  shake  her  senses  as  Derek  had  done. 
If  that  was  love,  then  she  did  not  love  Wally.  But  her 
clear  vision  told  her  that  it  was  not  love.  It  might  be  the 
blazing  and  crackling  of  thorns,  but  it  was  not  the  fire. 
She  wanted  Wally.  She  needed  him  as  she  needed  the  air 
and  sunlight. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  UnCle  Chris  coming  down 
the  aisle  towards  her.  There  was  a  man  with  him,  and,  as 
they  moved  closer  in  the  dim  light,  Jill  saw  that  it  was 
Derek. 

"Jill,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  Chris.  "Here  is  an  old 
friend  to  see  you!" 

And,  having  achieved  their  bringing  together,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  withdraw  delicately  whence  he  had  come.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  he  was  immediately 
seized  upon  by  Mrs.  Peagrim,  who  had  changed  her  mind 
about  not  dancing,  and  led  off  to  be  her  partner  in  a 
fox  trot  — in  the  course  of  which  she  trod  on  his  feet 
three  times, 

"Why,  Derek!"  said  Jill  cheerfully.  She  got  up  and 
moved  down  the  line  of  seats.  Except  for  a  mild  wonder 
how  he  came  to  be  there,  she  found  herself  wholly  un- 
affected by  the  sight  of  him.  "Whatever  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Derek  sat  down  beside  her.  The  cordiality  of  her  tone 
had  relieved  him,  yet  at  the  same  time  disconcerted  him. 
Man  seldom  attains  to  perfect  contentment  in  this  world, 
and  Derek,  while  pleased  that  Jill  apparently  bore  him  no 
ill-will,  seemed  to  miss  something  in  her  manner  which  he 
wouldjhave  been  glad  to  find  there. 


-  I'S^ti^fr 


1t'«  no  (Ood  itindlnc  there  loskinr  like  yoar  mother,"  uld  Freddie  firmlT, 
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"Jill,"  he  said  huskily. 

It  seemed  to  Derek  only  decent  to  speak  huskily.  To 
his  orderly  mind  this  situation  could  be  handled  only  in 
one  way.  It  was  a  plain,  straight  issue  of  the  strong  man 
humbling  himself — not  too  much,  of  course,  but  sufficient- 
ly; and  it  called,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  low  voice,  the 
clenched  hand,  and  the  broken  whisper.  Speaking  as  he 
had  spoken,  he  had  given  the  scene  the  right  key  from  the 
start — or  would  have  done  if  she  had  not  got  in  ahead  of 
him  and  opened  it  on  a  note  of  absurd  cheerfulness.  Derek 
found  himself  resenting  her  cheeriness.  Often  as  he  had 
attempted  during  the  voyage  from  England  to  visualize 
to  himself  this  first  meeting,  he  had  never  pictured  Jill 
smiling  brightly  at  him.  It  was  a  jolly  smile,  and  made  her 
look  extremely  pretty,  but  it  jarred  upon  him.  A  moment 
before  he  had  been  half  relieved,  half  disconcerted.  He 
searched  in  his  mind  for  a  criticism  of  her  attitude,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  wrong  with  it  was 
that  it  was  too  friendly.  Friendliness  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  in  what  should  have  been  a  tense  clashing  of 
strong  emotions  it  did  not  seem  to  Derek  fitting. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  trip?"  asked  Jill.  "Have  you 
come  over  on  business?" 

A  feeling  of  bewilderment  came  upon  Derek.  It  was 
wrong.  It  was  all  wrong.  Of  course,  she  might  be 
speaking  like  this  to  cloak  intense  feeling,  but,  if  so,  she 
had  certainly  succeeded.  From  her  manner,  he  and  she 
might  be  casual  acquaintances.  A  pleasant  trip!  In 
another  minute  she  would  be  asking  him  how  he  had  come 
out  on  the  sweepstake  on  the  ship's  run.  With  a  sense  of 
putting  his  shoulder  to  some  heavy  weight  and  heaving  it, 
he  sought  to  lift  the  conversation  to  a  higher  plane. 

"I  came  to  find  youV  he  said,  still  huskily  but  not  so 
huskily  as  before.  There  are  degrees  of  huskiness,  and 
Derek's  was  sharpened  a  little  by  a  touch  of  irritation. 

"Yes?"  said  Jill. 

Derek  was  now  fermenting.  What  she  ought  to  have 
said,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  not  "Yes?" 
"Yes?"  in  the  circumstances  was  almost  as  bad  as"Really?" 

'"F'HERE  was  a  pause.    Jill  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
■»■  frank  and  unembarrassed  gaze  which  somehow  deep- 
ened his  sense  of  annoyance.     Had  she  looked  at  him 
coldly,  he  could  have  understood  and  even  appreciated  it. 
He  had  been  expecting  coldness,  and  had  braced  himself  to 
combat  it.     He  was  still  not  quite  sure  in  his  mind  whether 
he  was  playing  the  role  of  a  penitent  or  a  King  Cophetua; 
but  in  either  character  he  might  have  anticipated  a  little 
temporary? coldness,  which  it  would  have  been  his  easy 
task  to  melt.     But  he  never  expected  to  be  looked  at  as  if 
he  were  a  specimen  in  a  museum,  and  that  was  how  he 
was  feeling  now.     Jill  was  not  looking  at 
him — she  was  inspecting  him,  examining 
him,  and  he  chafed  under  the  process. 

Jill,  unconscious  of  the  discomfort  she 
was  causing,  continued  to  gaze.  She  was 
trying  to  discover  in  just  what  respect  he 
had  changed  from  the  god  he  had  been. 
Certainly  not  in  looks.  He  was  as  hand- 
some as  ever — handsomer,  indeed,  for  the 
sunshine  and  clean  breezes  of  the  Atlantic 
had  given  him  an  exceedingly  becoming 
coat  of  tan.  And  yet  he  must  have 
changed,  for  now  she  could  look  upon  him 
quite  dispassionately  and  criticize  him 
without  a  tremor.  It  was  like  seeing  a 
copy  of  a  good  painting.  Everything  waa 
there,  except  the  one  thing  that  mattered, 
the  magic  and  the  glamor.  It  was  like 
....  She  suddenly  remembered  a  scene 
in  the  dressing-room  when  the  company 
had  been  in  Baltimore.  Lois  Denham, 
duly  the  recipient  of  the  sunburst  which 
her  friend  Izzy  had  promised  her,  had  un- 
fortunately, in  a  spirit  of  girlish  curiosity, 
taken  it  to  a  jeweller  to  be  priced,  and  the 
jeweller  had  blasted  her  young  life  by  de- 
claring it  a  paste  imitation.  Jill  recalled 
how  the  stricken  girl — previous  to  calling 
Izzy  on  the  long  distance  and  telling  him  a 
number  of  things  which,  while  probably 
not  news  to  him,  must  have  been  painful 
hearing—  had  passed  the  vile  object  around 
the  dressing-room  for  inspection.  The 
imitation  was  perfect.  It  had  been  im- 
possible for  the  girls  to  tell  that  the  stones 
were  not  real  diamonds.  Yet  the  jeweller, 
with  his  sixth  sense,  had  seen  through  them 
in  a  trifle  under  ten  seconds.  Jill  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  newly-discovered 
love  (or  Wally  Mason  had  equipped  her 
with  a  sixth  sense,  and  that  by  its  aid  she 
was  really  for  the  first  time  seeing  Derek 
as  he  was. 

Derek  had  not  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  read  Jill's  thoughts.  All  he  could  see 
was  the  outer  Jill,  and  the  outer  Jill,  as  she 
had  always  done,  was  .stirring  his  emotions. 
Her  daintiness  afflicted  him.  Not  for  the 
first,  the  second,  or  the  third  time  since 
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they  had  come  into  each  other's  lives,  he  was  astounded 
at  the  strength  of  the  appeal  which  Jill  had  for  him  when 
they  were  together,  as  contrasted  with  its  weakness  when 
they  were  apart.  He  made  another  attempt  to  establish 
the  scene  on  a  loftier  plane. 

"What  a  fool  I  was!"  He  sighed.  "Jill!  Can  you 
ever  forgive  me?" 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand.    Jill  skilfully  eluded  him. 

"Why,  of  course  I've  forgiven  you,  Derek,  if  there  was 
anything  to  forgive." 

"Anything  to  forgive!"  Derek  began  to  get  into  his 
stride.  These  were  the  lines  on  which  he  had  desired  the 
interview  to  develop.     "I  was  a  brute.    A  cad." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"I  was!    Oh,  I  have  been  through  hell!" 

Jill  turned  her  head  away.  She  did  not  want  to  hurt 
him,  but  nothing  could  have  kept  her  from  smiling.  She 
had  been  so  sure  that  he  would  say  that  sooner  or  later. 

"Jill!"  Derek  had  misinterpreted  the  cause  of  her  move- 
ment, and  had  attributed  it  to  emotion.  "Tell  me  that 
everything  is  as  it  was  before." 

Jill  turned. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  that,  Derek." 

"Of  course  not!"  agreed  Derek  in  a  comfortable  glow 
of  manly  remorse.  He  liked  himself  in  the  character  of  the 
strong  man  abased.  "It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  I 
know.     But,  when  we  are  married.  .  .  " 

"Do  you  really  want  to  marry  me?" 

"Jill!" 

"I  wonder!" 

"How  can  you  doubt  it?" 

Jill  looked  at  him. 

"Have  you  thought  what  it  would  mean?" 

"What  it  would  mean?" 

"Well,  your  mother.  .  .  " 

"Oh!"  Derek  dismissed  Lady  Underbill  with  a  grand 
gesture. 

"Yes,"  persisted  Jill,  "but  if  she  disapproved  of  your 
marrying  me  before,  wouldn't  she  disapprove  a  great  deal 
more  now,  when  I  haven't  a  penny  in  the  world  and  am 
just  in  the  chorus?" 

A  sort  of  struggled  sound  proceeded  from  Derek's  throat. 

"In  the  chorus!" 

"Didn't  you  know?  I  thought  Freddie  must  have  told 
you." 

"In  the  chorus!"  Derek  stammered.  "I  thought  you 
were  here  as  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Peagrim's." 

"So  I  am — like  the  rest  of  the  company." 

"But.  .  .  But.  .  .  " 

"You  see,  it  would  be  bound  to  make  everything  a 
little  difficult,"  said  Jill.  Her  face  was  grave,  but  her 
lips  were  twitching.  "I  mean,  you  are  rather  a  promin- 
ent man,  aren't  you,  and  if  you  married  a  chorus-girl.  .  .   " 

"Nobody  would  know,"  said  Derek  limply. 

Jill  opened  her  eyes. 

"Nobody  would  knowV  She  laughed.  "But,  of 
course,  you've  never  met  our  press  agent.  If  you  think 
that  nobody  would  know  that  a  girl  in  the  company  had 
married  a  baronet  who  was  a  member  of  parliament  and 
expected  to  be  in  the  cabinet  in  a  few  years,  you're  wronging 
him!  The  news  would  be  on  the  front  page  of  all  the  papers 
the  very  next  day — columns  of  it,  with  photographs. 
There  would  be  articles  about  it  in  the  Sunday  papers. 
Illustrated!  And  it  would  be  cabled  to  England  and  would 
appear  in  the  papers  there.  .  .  You  see,  you're  a  very 
important  person,  Derek." 

DEREK  sat  clutching  the  arm  of  his  chair.  His  face 
was  chalky.  Though  he  had  never  been  inclined  to 
underestimate  his  importance  as  a  figure  in  the  public 
eye,  he  had  overlooked  the  disadvantages  connected  with 
such  an  eminence.  He  gurgled  wordlessly.  He  had  been 
prepared  to  brave  Lady  Underbill's  wrath  and  a.ssert  his 
right  to  marry  whom  he  pleased,  but  this  was  different. 

Jill  watched  him  curiously  and  with  a  certain  pity.  It 
was  so  easy  to  read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  She 
wondered  what  he  would  say,  how  he  would  flounder  out 
of  his  unfortunate  position.  She  had  no  illusions  about 
him  now.  She  did  not  even  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
chivalry  winning  the  battle  which  was  going  on  within  him. 

"It  would  be  very  awkward,  wouldn't  it?"  she  said. 

And  then  pity  had  its  way  with  Jill.  He  had  treated 
her  badly,  for  a  time  she  had  thought  that  he  had  crushed 
all  the  heart  out  of  her;  but  he  was  suffering,  and  she  hated 
to  see  anybody  suffer. 

"Besides,"  she  said.     "I'm  engaged  to  somebody  else." 

As  a  suffering  man,  his  lips  to  the  tube  of  oxygen, 
gradually  comes  back  to  life,  Derek  revived — slowly  as  the 
meaning  of  her  words  sank  into  his  mind,  then  with  a  sud- 
den abruptness. 

"What!"  he  cried. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  somebody  else.  A  man  named 
Wally  Mason." 

Derek  swallowed.  The  chalky  look  died  out  of  his 
face,  and  he  flushed  hotly.  His  eyes,  half  relieved,  half 
indignant,  glowed  under  their  penthouse  of  eyebrow. 
He  sat  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"I  think  you  might  have  told  me  before!"  he  said  huffily. 

Jill  laughed. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before." 


"Leading  me  on.  .  .  " 

Jill  patted  him  on  the  arm. 

"Never  mind,  Derek!  It's  all  over  now.  And  it  was 
great  fun,  wasn't  it?" 

"Fun!" 

"Shall  we  go  and  dance?    The  music  is  just  starting." 

"I  ?<Jon'<  dance!" 

Jill  got  up. 

"I  must,"  she  said.  "I'm  so  happy  I  can't  keep  still. 
Well,  good-bye,  Derek,  in  case  I  don't  see  you  again.     It 


"Over   the    top!"    said    Uncle    Chris. 

was  nice  meeting  after  all  this  time.     You  haven't  altered 
a  bit!" 

Derek  watched  her  flit  down  the  aisle,  saw  her  jump 
up  the  ladder  on  to  the  stage,  watched  her  vanish  into  the 
swirl  of  the  dance.  He  reached  for  a  cigarette,  opened  his 
case,  and  found  it  empty.  He  uttered  a  mirthless,  Byronic 
laugh.     The  thing  seemed  to  him  symbolic. 

NOT  having  a  cigarette  of  his  own,  Derek  got  up  and 
went  to  look  for  the  only  man  he  knew  could  give  him 
one;  and  after  a  search  of  a  few  minutes  came  upon  Freddie 
all  alone  in  a  dark  corner,  apart  from  the  throng.  It  was 
a  different  Freddie  from  the  moody  youth  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  box  after  his  conversation  with  Uncle  Chris. 
He  was  leaning  against  a  piece  of  scenery  with  his  head 
tilted  back  and  a  beam  of  startled  happiness  on  his  face. 
So  rapt  was  he  in  his  reflections  that  he  did  not  become 
aware  of  Derek's  approach  until  the  latter  spoke. 

"Got  a  cigarette,  Freddie?" 

Freddie  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  roof. 

"Hullo,  old  son!  Cigarette?  Certainly  and  by  all 
means.  Cigarettes?  Where  are  the  cigarettes?  'Mr. 
Rooke,  forward.  Show  cigarettes'."  He  extended  his 
case  to  Derek,  who  helped  himself  in  sombre  silence, 
finding  his  boyhood's  friend's  exuberance  hard  to  bear. 
"I  say  Derek,  old  scream,  the  most  extraordinary  thing 

SYNOPSIS: — Jill  Mariner  is  engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Under- 
hill,  whose  mother  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  alliance, 
and  exerts  all  her  energy  to  turn  her  son  against  Jill.  One 
day  Jill  conies  home  to  find  that  her  uncle  and  trustee,  Major 
Selby,  has  lost  her  entire  fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  same  day  she  receives  a  note  from  Derek  breaking  off 
the  engagement.  She  and  her  uncle  decide  to  sell  the  house 
and  furniture  and  go  to  America.  Here  she  meets  Nellie 
Bryant,  an  actress,  who  advises  her  to  seek  employment  with 
Goble  and  Cohn,  theatrical  producers,  where  she  is  at  once 
taken  on  as  a  member  of  the  chorus.  Later  she  run.s  up 
against  Wally  Mason,  a  childhood's  friend  last  seen  in 
London.  The  play  is  not  prosperous  on  the  road  and  Otis 
Pilkington,  the  author  and  producer,  sells  out  his  share  to 
an  unknown  buyer  for  $10,000.  Much  to  his  chagrin  the 
opening  night  in  New  York  proves  an  unqualified  success. 
Pilkington  is  giving  a  supper  party  on  the  stage  the  following 
night  and  Freddie  asks  if  he  may  bring  Derek  Underhill, 
who  has  just  arrived  in  New  Y'ork. 


has  happened!  You'll  never  guess.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short  and  come  to  the  blow  out  of  the  scenario,  I'm  en- 
gaged! Engaged,  old  crumpet.  You  know  what  I  mean 
— engaged  to  be  married!" 

"Uh?"  said  Derek  gruffly,   frowning  over  his  cigarette. 

"Don't  wonder  you're  surprised,"  said  Freddie,  looking 
at  him  a  little  wistfully,  for  his  friend  had  scarcely  been 
gushing  and  he  would  have  welcomed  a  bit  of  enthusiasm. 

"Can  hardly  believe  it  myself." 

Derek  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  conventions. 

"Congratulate  you,"  he  said.     "Do  I  know  her?" 

"Not  yet,  but  you  soon  will.  She's  a  girl  in  the  com- 
pany— in  the  chorus,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Girl  named 
Nelly  Bryant.  An  absolute  corker.  I'll  go  further — a 
topper.     You'll  like  her,  old  man." 

Derek  was  looking  at  him,  amazed. 

"Good  Heavens!"  he  said. 

"Extraordinary  how  these  things  happen,"  proceeded 
Freddie.  "Looking  back,  I  can  see,  of  course,  that  I  al- 
ways thought  her  a  topper,  but  the  idea  of  getting  engaged 
— ^I  don't  know — sort  of  a  thing  that  doesn't  occur  to  a 
chappie,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is,  we  had  always  been  the  greatest  pals  and  all  that,  but 
it  never  struck  me  that  she  would  think  it  much  of  a  wheeze 
getting  hooked  up  for  life  with  a  chap  like  me.  We  just 
sort  of  drifted  along  and  so  forth.  AH  very  jolly  and  what 
not.  And  then  this  evening — I  don't  know.  I  had  a 
bit  of  a  hump,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  she 
was  most  dashed  sweet  and  patient  and  soothing  and — and 
— well,  and  what  not,  don't  you  know,  and  suddenly — 
deuced  rummy  sensation — the  jolly  old  scales  seemed  to  fall, 
if  you  follow  me,  from  my  good  old  eyes,  I  don't  know  if 
you  get  the  idea.  I  suddenly  seemed  to  look  myself 
squarely  in  the  eye-ball  and  say  to  myself  'Freddie,  old  top, 
how  do  we  go?  Are  we  not  missing  a  good  thing?'  -And, 
by  Jove,  thinking  it  over,  I  found  that  I  was  absolutely 
correct-o!  You've  no  notion  how  dashed  sympathetic 
she  is,  old  man.  I  mean  to  say,  I  had  this  hump,  you 
know,  owing  to  one  thing  and  another,  and  was  feeling 
that  life  was  more  or  less  of  a  jolly  old  snare  and  delusion, 
and  she  bucked  me  up  and  all  that,  and  suddenly  I  found 
myself  kissing  her  and  all  that  sort  of  rot,  and  she  was 
kissing  me  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  she's  got  the  most 
ripping  eyes,  and  there  was  nobody  about,  and  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was,  old  boy,  that  I  said,  'Let's  get  married?' 
and  she  said  'When?'  and  that  was  that,  if  you  see  what  I 
mean.  The  scheme  now  is  to  pop  down  to  the  City  Hall 
and  get  a  license,  which  it  appears  you  have  to  have  if 
you  want  to  bring  this  sort  of  binge  off  with  any  success 
and  vim,  and  then  what  ho  for  the  padre!  Looking  at 
it  from  every  angle,  a  bit  of  a  good  egg,  what!  Happiest 
man  in  the  world  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

AT  THIS  point  in  his  somewhat  incoherent  epic  Freddie 
paused.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  perhaps 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  monopolizing  the  con- 
versation. 

"I  say!  You'll  forgive  my  dwelling  a  bit  on  this  thing, 
won't  you?  Never  found  a  girl  who  would  look  twice  at 
me  before,  and  it's  rather  unsettled  the  old  bean.  Just 
occurred  to  me  that  I  may  have  been  talking  about  my 
own  affairs  a  bit.  Your  turn  now,  old  thing.  Sit  down, 
as  the  blighters  in  the  novels  used  to  say,  and  tell  me  the 
story  of  your  life.     You've  seen  Jill,  of  course?" 

"Yes,"  said  Derek  shortly. 

"And  its  alright,  eh?  Fine!  We'll  make  a  double 
wedding  of  it,  what?  Not  a  bad  idea,  that!  I  mean  to 
say  the  man  of  God  might  make  a  reduction  for  quantity 
and  shade  his  fee  a  bit.     Do  the  job  half  price!" 

Derek  threw  down  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  and  crushed 
it  with  his  heel.  A  closer  observer  than  Freddie  would 
have  detected  long  ere  this  the  fact  that  his  demeanor  was 
not  that  of  a  happy  and  successful  wooer. 

"Jill  and  I  are  not  going  to  be  married,"  he  said. 

A  look  of  blank  astonishment  came  into  Freddie's  face. 
He  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  heard  correctly.  It  is 
true  that,  in  a  gloomier  mood,  he  had  hazarded  the  theory 
to  Uncle  Chris  that  Jill's  independence  might  lead  her  to 
refuse  Derek,  but  he  had  not  really  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  even  at  the  time,  and  now,  in  the  full 
flood  of  optimism  consequent  on  his  own  engagement,  it 
seemed  even  more  incredible. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried.  "Did  she  give  you  the  rasp- 
berry?" 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  pride  of  the  Underbills 
would  have  permitted  Derek  to  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
even  if  Freddie  had  phrased  his  question  differently;  but 
the  brutal  directness  of  the  query  made  such  a  course  irn- 
possible  for  him.  Nothing  was  dearer  to  Derek  than  his 
self-esteem,  and,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  truth,  he  was 
resolved  to  shield  it  from  injury.  To  face  Freddie  and 
confess  that  any  girl  in  the  world  had  given  him,  Derek 
Underhill,  what  he  coarsely  termed  the  raspberry  was  a 
task  so  revolting  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  his  powers. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  snapped.  "It  was  because 
we  both  saw  that  the  thing  would  be  impossible.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  Jill  was  in  the  chorus  of  this  damned 
piece?" 

Continued  on  page  €3 
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BANQUETS  a„d  BANOUETEERS 


IT  WAS  part  of  my  duties  for 
many  years  to  average  at 
least  two  banquets  a  week 
during  the  open  season  for  public 
gatherings  of  that  kind,  and  this 
continued  so  long  that  my  good 
friend  and  medical  adviser,  Dr. 
Frank  England,  of  Montreal,  fin- 
ally gave  due  warning  that  if  I 
persisted  in  the  pernicious  habit 
he  would  have  me  interdicted  as  a 
public  feeder.  About  that  time 
the  Great  War  with  what  was 
once  the  German  Empire  broke 
out,  and  banqueting  was  largely 
laboo.  So  the  doctor's  advice 
was  timely,  and  I  could  honestly 
follow  it  and  still  not  miss  much. 

My  first  banqueting  speech  was 
made  at  Whitby  when  upon  the 
departure  of  one  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  just  failed  in  business, 
we  gathered  to  give  him  a  fare- 
well at  the  Royal  Hotel.  As  the 
only  representative  of  the  press 
present — a  callow  youth  who  had 
never  thought  of  speaking  in  pub- 
lic— I  was  called  upon,  and  rose 
to  respond  with  not  too  much 
cheerful  alacrity.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  didn't  know  what  to  say, 
but  I  had  to  say  something  and  so 
I  started  out  with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth: 

"Mister  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen."  Then  I  remembered  there  wasn't  a  blamed 
female  in  the  room.  The  audience  laughed  heartily  at 
what  they  thought  was  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  be  funny, 
when  I  never  was  so  serious  in  all  my  life.  But  I  helplessly 
went  on. 

"We  are  all  glad  to  be  here  and  see  our  honored  guest 
leave  town — "  then  a  long  pause,  and  I  realized  I  had  put 
my  foot  in  it,  but  quickly  recovering,  kept  making  things 
worse  by  adding — "and  we  all  wish  him  in  his  future  home 
the  great  success  he  has  met  with  in  Whitby."  A  dead 
silence  ensued,  and  I  was  wondering  what  in  thunder  I 
could  say  next.  There  was  no  inspiration,  but  lots  of 
perspiration  for  me,  but  I  had  to  say  something  or  other. 
So  I  wished  him  and  his  family — he  was  a  bachelor  without 
any  relatives — all  the  prosperity  that  his  great  talents  and 
business  ability — (he  was  a  chump  of  the  first  water)— 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  finished  the  sentence  or  not, 
Ifut  a  friend  in  need  seeing  my  dilemma  started  a  round  of 
applause,  during  which  I  quickly  subsided,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  very  uncomfortably  in  wondering 
whether  I  was  a  mere  common  garden  variety  of  pumpkin- 
head  or  something  worse. 

/^F  THE  hundreds  of  banquets  that  I  have  attended, 
^^  none  were  more  enjoyable  than  those  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Press  Gallery  at  Ottawa,  which  were  always  held 
on  a  Saturday  night.  There  good  fellowship,  genial 
•ompanionship  and  mirth,  both  in  wit  and  humor,  held 
unbroken  sway  until  midnight  when  it  was  run  on  Winni- 
peg time  and  then  on  Vancouver  time,  so  that  we  wouldn't 
break  the  Sabbath.  The  big  men  spoke  freely  and  so  did 
some  of  us  littler  fellows,  and  seldom  was  there  a  tiresome 
spell,  for  the  speeches  were,  by  an  unwritten  law,  always 
brief  and  to  the  point.  These  were  before  the  dark  days 
of  the  Big  War  and  Prohibition."  They  were  held  from 
1870  to  1913,  when  they  ceased  altogether '  during  the 
conflict,  but  will  be  revived  in  1921. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  Sir  John  Carling,  Sir  George  Foster  frequently 
were  honored  guest«,  and  such  senators  and  commoners  as 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Dr.  Landerkin,  George  Casey, 
Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Hon.  R.  Lemieux,  Col.  E.  J.  Chambers, 
Col.  Smith,  Dr.  Sproule,  Ed.  Macdonald,  Senator  George 
Fowler,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham,  Hon.  R.  F.  Sutherland, 
Charlie  Parmalee,  Harry  Charlton  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
John  P.  Knight,  three  of  the  best  after  dinner  speakers  I 
ever  listened  to,  Tom  Daly,  M.P.;  E.  G.  Prior,  M.P.; 
Kobt.  White,  M.P.;  James  Somerville,  M.P.;  J.  J.  Curran, 
M.P.,  and  a  host  of  others  gladly  accepted  the  highly 
coveted  invitation.  My  first  appearance  at  one  of  these 
was  in  1886.  The  gathering  was  a  comparatively  small 
one,  but  still  very  respectable.  John  T.  Hawke,  of  the 
Ottawa  Free  Press  and  for  years  subsequently  publisher  of 
the  Monrton7'ro««cn'p/,  was  assigned  the  reply  to  the  toast 
of  "The  Con.servative  Party"  and  R.  S.White  that  to  the 
toast  of  "The  Liberal  Party."  The  joke  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  White  was  about  as  hard  shell  a  Tory  in 
those  days  as  Mr.  Hawke  was  an  adamant  Grit.  Mr. 
White  treated  his  subject  humorously,  reciting  as  commen- 
dable ali  the  faults  of  the  Liberal  party,  recounting  their 
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electoral  failures  as  due  to  a  stupid  public,  and  winding  up 
with  the  hope  that  the  party  which  for  the  nonce  he  repre- 
sented might  for  many  years  continue  to  adorn  the  place 
they  held  in  the  Commons.  The  Liberals  then  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority.  Mr.  Hawke  was  nonplussed  by  the 
line  Mr.  White  had  taken  and  his  attack  on  the  Con- 
servative party  fell  somewhat  flat.  He  had  missed  the 
joke  of  entrusting  him  with  the  toast. 

The  president  of  the  gallery  always  occupied  the  chair, 
having  the  Prime  Minister  on  his  right  and  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  on  his  left.  For  sixteen  consecutive  years 
I  was  honored  with  a  seat  next  Sir  Wilfrid,  whether  he  was 
in  office  or  out  of  it — bluff  old  Harry  Anderson  of  the 
Toronto  Glohe  could  tell  you  why. 

The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  being  chosen  to  sit  beside 
Sir  Wilfrid  all  these  years  was  that  I  never  wanted  any- 
thing of  him  and  didn't  worry  him  by  introducing  theo- 
logical, theosophical,  social,  scientific  or  any  other  subject 
that  was  not  in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
informality  of  the  evening.  And  Sir  Wilfrid  did  enjoy  a 
joke.  One  night  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
waiter  was  removing  the  silverware  between  courses. 

"Why,  yes!     What  does  he  do  that  for?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  you  know.  Sir  Wilfrid,  he's  responsible  for  the 
table-ware." 

"Surely,"  remarked  Sir  Wilfrid  solemnly,  "he  doesn't 
suspect  me,  does  he?" 

"Not  yet.  Sir  Wilfrid,  not  yet." 

Then  again  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  supposed  he 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  he  said  he  did. 

"And  you  put  up  at  first-class  hotels,  too,  I  presume?" 

He  acknowledged  that  he  did. 

"Did  you  ever  notice.  Sir  Wilfrid,  how  small  the  cakes 
of  soap  in  the  bedrooms  are  nowadays?" 

He  said  he  had,  and  wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  their 
diminished  size. 

"Because  the  hotels  don't  lose  so  much  soap  now." 

And  the  raillery  was  just  what  he  wanted  to  indulge  in 
after,  perhaps,  a  vexatious  and  trying  day  at  his  office. 

Col.  Ham  and  Hon.  Frank  Oliver 

ACCORDING  to  a  report  of  one  of  the  press  gallery 
banquets  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  M.P.,  shortly  after  I 
had  delivered  what  I  was  pleased  to  think  was  a  speech, 
was  called  upon.  The  former  Minister  of  the  Interior 
according  to  the  report  .said  he  had  always  felt  a  personal 
interest  and  some  pride  in  Mr.  Ham,  becau.se  he  had  been 
the  means  of  giving  him  his  first  job  in  the  West.  In  1875 
he  (Mr.  Oliver;  was  the  foreman  in  the  Winnipeg fVf  Press 
printing  office,  when  a  young  fellow  just  up  from  Ontario 
blew  in,  told  a  joke  or  two  and  asked  for  a  job  at  the  case. 
Mr.  Oliver  said  he  liked  the  jokes  and  also  his  style,  and 
engaged  him  then  and  there,  giving  him  some  good  advice 
as  to  how  he  might  get  on  if  he  minded  himself.  The 
ex-minister  continued:  "George  took  the  advice  all  right, 
for  before  many  months  were  over  he  was  writing  the 
editorials  for  the  Free  Press  and  was  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Winnipeg,  while  I  was  driving  bulls  across  the 
prairie." 
That's  all  right  for  Mr.  Frank,  but  it  isn't  the  whole 


story.  That  was  45  years  ago, 
and  the  reportorial  room  and  the 
composing  room  consisted  of  one 
and  the  same  room,  and  we 
couldn't  even  boast  of  a  proof 
press — we  used  a  mallet  and 
planer — think,  you  publishers  of 
to-day,  a  daily  paper  without  a 
proof  press,  and  the  telegraph 
dispatches  were  frequently  unin- 
telligible. Frank  Oliver  was  fore- 
man and  I  was  a  comp.  Then  I 
got  ahead  of  him  and  became  city 
editor,  and  he  pounded  a  bull 
train  900  miles  across  the  plains 
to  Edmonton,  where  he  started 
the  Bulletin,  a.  model  paper,  and 
got  ahead  of  me.  Then  I  evened 
up  and  started  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune — not  R.  L.'s  sheet,  but, 
you  know,  modesty  prevents  my 
saying  anything  further  about  the 
two  Tribunes.  Comparisons  are 
odious.  Then  Frank  forged 
ahead  and  was  elected  to  the 
Northwest  Council,  and  I  caught 
up  to  him  by  electing  myself  alder- 
man of  Winnipeg.  Hanged,  if  he 
didn't  go  me  one  better  and  Ed- 
monton sent  him  down  to  Ottawa 
as  an  M.P.  In  desperation  I 
collared  a  school  trusteeship  and 
a  license  commissionership  under 
the  McCarthy  Act,  which  was  de- 
clared ultra  vires  the  next  week. 
He  wouldn't  stand  for  that,  so  he  became  a  Minister  in 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  cabinet.  Then  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
came  to  my  rescue,  and  appointed  me  an  honorary  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. This  was  the  apex  of  our  greatness.  Bad 
luck  set  in  for  us  both.  Frank  was  beaten  in  the  Federal 
elections,  and  Sir  Sam  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  the  war, 
because  he  was  of  the  decided  and  fixed  opinion  that  I 
would  be  more  useless  over  there  where  the  bombs  and 
bullets  were  flying  than  in  Montreal  where  the  prices  of 
everything  one  consumed  or  wore  were  soaring.  So  no 
rivalry  exists  between  Frank  and  me  now,  and  we  have 
agreed  to  call  it  a  draw. 

AT  ANOTHERpressgathering,  when  I  was  called  upon 
to  speak,  I  began  by  timidly  asking  if  there  were  any 
reporters  present,  and  loud  and  continued  shouts  of 
"No-o-o"  convinced  me  that  there  were  none. 

A  second  question:  "Are  there  any  ladies  present?" 
received  an  equally  demonstrative  negative. 

To  a  third  one:  "Will  Sir  Wilfrid  blush?"  there  was  no 
mistake.     He  wouldn't. 

So  then  I  told  a  story,  and  I  could  see,  by  a  side  glance 
of  the  eye,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  felt  not  a  little  concerned. 

But  "  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pens:e"  is  my  motto  as  well  as 
that  of  the  British  Empire,  and  so  I  told  a  story  of  the 
Cobalt  days — it's  an  old  one  now — when  on  a  stormy  night  a 
benighted  stranger  on  the  Gowganda  trail  sought  shelter 
in  a  road-house  only  to  find  it  was  crowded  plumb  full. 
The  landlord  informed  him  that  there  was  no  place  for 
him  there  -and  that  he  would  have  to  seek  for  quarters 
elsewhere. 

"But,"  pleaded  the  weary  waj-farer,  "there  is  no  place 
to  go — no  house  within  half-a-dozen  miles,  and  the  storm 
is  growing  worse  and  worse." 

The  landlord  was  inexorable,  but  just  then  his  handsome 
young  daughter  joined  the  two  and  having  overheard  the 
conversation,  said : 

"But,  father,  you  can't  turn  the  poor  man  away  on 
such  a  night  as  this.  We  can  find  room  for  him,  if  he'll 
sleep  in  the  hired  man's  bed.     He's  gone  away,  you  know." 

The  landlord  was  willing,  and  the  stranger  gladly  accepts 
ed  the  offer.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  ensconced  in  the 
hired  man's  bed. 

Just  before  blowing  out  the  candle,  he  heard  a  gentle 
tap  on  the  door,  and  crying  out:  "Come  in,"  beheld  as  the 
door  partly  opened  a  vision  of  loveliness — the  landlord's 
daughter. 

"Would  you  like  a  nice  bed-fellow  to-night?"  she  in- 
nocently asked.  (Here  Sir  Wilfrid  looked  sharply  at  me, 
evidently  in  great  concern.) 

"You  bet,"  was  the  reply.  iSir  Wilfrid's  look  was 
agonizing — but  just  for  the  moment,  i 

"Well,"  said  the  maiden,  "just  roll  over  then;  the  hired 
man's  come  back." 

Loud  laughter  and  a  sigh  of  relief  which  ended  in  a 
chuckle  from  Sir  Wilfrid  concluded  that  particular  part 
of  my  contribution  to  that  evening's  gaiety  of  the  galler>'. 

One  day  a  party  of  friends  were  discussing  banquets 
at  the  Montreal  Club,  and  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
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\  S  USUAL  Lord  St.  Denis 
/A  stopped  by  the  little 
JL  \.  curio  shop  in  the  Bac- 
canello  in  the  Porta  di  Cas- 
tello  and  sighed  as  he  gazed 
at  the  exquisite  Cellini  dis- 
played with  other  pieces  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  in 
the  front  of  the  window. 

Giulio,  the  old  goldsmith, 
had  that  morning  given  his 
window  its  quarterly  clean- 
ing, and  had  applied  not  a 
little  elbow  grease  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  result  was  illum- 
inating! Not  only  did  the 
Turkish  arabesques  and  Tus- 
can poniards  scintillate  in 
their  perfect  designs,  the 
arm  leaves  and  figures,  neat- 
ly filled  in  with  gold,  sparkle 
and  fascinate,  but  the  win- 
dow, against  its  dark  back- 
ground, made  an  incredible 
mirror  to  his  Lordship's  van- 
ity. 

Just  now  he  jingled  some 
coins  in  his  pocket  and,  as 
was  his  custom,  began  to 
think  of  his  ancestral  home 
in  Sussex;  a  fine  old  mansion 
which  he  longed  to  repair 
and  put  in  order — but  could 
not.  How  well  those  Tus- 
can poniards  would  look 
crossed  over  the  library  door; 
and  as  for  that  Cellini  ewer 
could  anyone,  he  surmised, 
place  it  to  better  advantage? 
An  odd  smile,  very  whimsi- 
cal and  yet  a  little  sad,  flit- 
ted over  his  face. 

"What  a  state  to  be  in," 
he  thought.  "To  want 
something  in  the  worst  way 
and  to  see  no  possibility  of 
ever  getting  it." 

Now  aiid  then,  as  he  still 
feasted  his  eyes  on  the  Flor- 

entian  masterpiece,  one  or  two" shadows  passed  across  the 
window.  Even  at  this  early  hour  of  the  afternoon  the 
Porta  di  Castello  was  almost  deserted.  There  had  been 
whispers  of  the  plague;  that  dreaded  word  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  will  make  an  Italian  fly  for  his  life.  Two 
or  three  cases  had  been  reported  yesterday,  and  for  the 
most  part  people  kept  to  their  houses. 

HE  WAS  about  to  tear  himself  away  when  he  became 
attracted  by  the  clear-cut  reflection  of  a  girl,  standing 
facing  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  St.  Denis 
was  not  impressionable  as  a  rule,  but  there  was  something 
sufficiently  arresting  about  this  young  girl  to  cause  him 
to  minutely  re-examine  the  ewer  while  still  managing  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  her  through  the  window. 

She  was  about  twenty;  and  Lord  St.  Denis,  mildly 
interested,  did  not  know  if  it  was  clothes,  her  hat,  or  her 
face  which  seemed  to  suggest  she  was  an  American.  She 
was  very  pretty,  but  he  found  her  attitude  more  enter- 
taining. She  hesitated,  intending  to  cross  the  street  to- 
wards him,  turned  her  back,  then  suddenly  looked  over  her 
shoulder  and  smiled. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  smile.  St.  Denis  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  many  a  woman  lowered  her 
eyes,  or  opened  them,  or  turned  them  this  way  and  that, 
as  he  passed  by.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  paid  little  attention 
and  it  had  always  been  beneath  his  well-bred  dignity  to 
attempt  an  advantage.  With  some  he  never  could.  This 
girl  was  just  such  another,  he  thought.  Merely  because 
she  believed  he  spoke  English  she  felt  she  had  a  right  to 
claim  him  as  a  comrade  in  travel;  a  common  idea  of 
Bohemianism!   Lord  St.  Denis  frowned  and  walked  away! 

Two  seconds  later  a  voice  hailed  him  over  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  sure  you  must" — she  accented  this  word — "be 
English!"  Her  lips  were  moist  and  fresh;  like  roses  early 
in  the  morning. 

St.  Denis  promptly  removed  his  silk  hat,  the  gloss  of 
which  was  doing  its  best  to  rival  the  silver  sparkling  on  his 
walking  cane.  "I  have  that  honor,"  he  confessed,  staring 
hard  at  her. 

She  smiled  good-naturedly  and  glanced  up  at  his  hair. 
It  was  fine  and  silky  and  smartly  brushed  back  from  his 
temples. 

"I'm  sorry  to  bother  you,"  she  said  meditatively,  "but 
I  can't  speak  a  word  of  Italian."  A  blush  came  to  her 
pheeks.     "I've  lost  my  way,"  she  explained. 
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"Sometimes  I've  thoaght  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  trying  to  bag  an  heiress! 


This  was  just  as  he  expected!  In  Rome  it  is  so  easy  to 
lose  one's  way  if  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained.  But 
then,  he  thought — what  advantage  here? 

"This  is  the  Porta  di  Castello.    What  hotel  are  you  at?" 

"The  Majestic." 

"Ah!  yes." 

The  Majestic  was  the  largest  hotel  in  Rome  and  the 
Arcadia  of  the  tourist.  All  these  people  were  alike,  he 
thought;  all  stayed  if  they  could  at  the  Majestic.  Once 
there  they  sauntered  about,  losing  their  way  and  getting  in- 
to everybody's  elbow  and  generally  making  themselves 
conspicuous.  He  had  not  known  of  one  who,  staying  at 
the  Majestic,  did  not  think  he  was  the  first  Englishman  or 
American  to  grace  the  capitol  of  Italy  with  his  distinguish- 
ed presence,  and,  further,  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  fact  known  broadcast. 

He  said  plainly  and  suddenly:  "What  are  you  doing  in 
Rome  if  you  can't  speak  Italian?" 

She  flushed  slightly. 

"Can  you?"  she  returned,  intending  the  question  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation. 

"You  go  round  this  corner,"  he  said,  ignoring  her,  "take 
the  first — no,  second  street  to  the  left,  and  then  continue 
up  that  street  until  you  come  to  the  Medici  Gate."  He 
paused  and  looked  at  her  vaguely.  "Do  you  know  the 
Medici?" 

"No." 

Although  he  turned  his  head  in  the  desire  to  hide  it  from 
her  Lord  St.  Denis  was  plainly  annoyed. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,"  she  said. 

"Never  mind.  It's  that — that  what-do-you-call-it, 
at  the  end  of  the  main  thoroughfare.  Then  you  turn  di- 
rectly to  the  left  again,  and — follow  your  nose!  The 
Majestic  is  on  the  left  side." 

"Thank  you." 

"Not  at  all." 

THE  moment  she  was  gone  he  noticed  she  had  left  her 
small  handbag  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  Under  his 
breath  he  swore  an  Italian  oath.  "Confound  it!  That's 
too  much  of  a  good  thing!  Well,  let  it  stay  there.  I  refuse 
to  chase  haphazard  tourists." 

But  as  he  looked  he  noticed  a  card  which,  the  fall  having 
caused  the  bag  to  open,  lay  half  in  and  half  out.  Stooping 
he  picked  it  up  and  read  the  name:  Estelle  Harwood, 
Montreal. 


A  sharp  stab  of  memory 
took  hold  of  him!  It  took 
him  back,  even  more  vividly 
than  his  occasional  thoughts, 
to  a  girl  he  had  known  in 
England;  the  only  girl  he 
had  ever  cared  for  and  wish- 
ed to  marry.  But  Lady 
Estelle  Hope  had  not  taken 
kindly  to  his  impoverished 
estate  and  had  found  for- 
tune elsewhere.  The  shoirk 
had  embittered  him,  and  he 
had  used  what  influence  he 
still  had  use  of  to  enable  him 
to  play  secretary  to  the 
British  ambassador  in  Rome. 
That  was  years  ago  now, 
but  the  name  Estelle  brought 
it  back  as  if  it  were  only  yes- 
terday. Slightly  embar- 
rassed he  picked  up  the  bag, 
and,  replacing  the  card,  hur- 
ried after  the  owner. 

At  the  comer  he  looked 
down  the  Porta  di  Castello 
and  found  he  was  just  too 
late.  She  was  not  in  sight. 
Quickly  walking  along  he 
took  a  mere  glance  down  the 
first  street  to  the  left,  sur- 
mising that  she  would  surely 
have  remembered  his  correc- 
tion. But  no;  there  she  was 
sedately  tripping  along  going 
completely  in  the  wrong  dir- 
ection; since  the  first  street 
went  south-east  and  the 
second  south-west. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  un- 
ceremoniously, as  he  caught 
up  to  her.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  now?" 

She  stopped  and  faced  him, 
her    eyelashes    seeming    to 
separate  themselves  as  her 
eyes  opened  wide. 
"Isn't  this  right?" 
"I  told  you  the  second  to  the  left."     He  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  serious  in  discovering  her  reason.     "Now,  tell 
me,  why  did  you  take  the  first?" 

She  smiled,  and  Lord  St.  Denis  felt  she  did  so  for  one 
purpose  only:  to  reveal  her  white  teeth! 

"I  must  be  very  stupid,"  she  said.      "Really  I'm  so 
sorry  to  give  you  all  this  trouble." 
His  Lordship  was  unconcerned. 
"This  yours?"     He  held  out  her  bag. 
"Gracious!" 

"You  evidently  must  be  very  well  off.  Otherwise  you 
must  surely  have  missed  such  a  piece  of  valuable  rubbish. 
I  believe  in  honesty  or  else  I  might  have  kept  it." 

"I'm  always  losing  things.  Mother  says  I'm  the  most 
careless  person  in  the  world.  Thank  you,  once  again." 
She  offered  him  her  hand. 

IN  taking  it  Lord  St.  Denis  once  more  gave  critical  eye  to 
this,  pretty  girl  whom  he  still  felt  sure  was  more  or  less 
alone  in  Rome  and  ready  to  flirt  with  anyone  presentable. 
Her  dress  was  of  some  thin  material,  and  through  it  he 
could  see  the  shoulder  straps  of  some  under-garment  and 
the  soft  pink  of  her  shoulders. 

"I  know  your  name.  Miss  Harwood."  She  started,  but 
he  explained  quickly.  "Your  card  fell  out  of  your  bag. 
I  could  not  help  seeing  the  name.  I  will  tell  you  mine  and 
then  we  will  be  quits.    It's  Denis." 

"Denis  what?" 

"Denis  is  my  surname." 

"Mr.  Denis?" 

"Well — er — yes!" 

She  regarded  him  carefully  and  wondered  what  he  was 
and  if  he  happened,  like  her,  to  be  visiting  Rome.  Despite 
his  unpleasant  manner,  she  could  not  help  liking  him. 
He  was  tall  and  good  looking  and  had  the  unmistakable  air 
of  a  gentleman.  She  liked,  too,  his  indifference,  and  some 
thoroughbred  expression  about  his  nostrils.  She  had  seen 
but  never  met  such  men  during  her  stay  in  England,  and 
she  had  noticed  they  belonged  to  the  smartest  set  and  in- 
variably were  lords  and  dukes. 

"It's  the  first  to  the  left  this  time,  isn't  it?"  she  asked 
timidly  enough. 

He  nodded  abruptly. 

"Then  I  come  to  the  Gate  or  something,  don't  I?  It's  so 
absurd  not  being  able  to  speak  Italian." 


II  Lord  St.  Denis  once  again  felt  that  her  seeming  bewilder- 
nent  was  exercised  for  his  benefit,  but  suddenly  something 
■rompted  him  to  say: 
I  "All  right!  I'll  come  with  you." 
f  He  crossed  to  her  right  side  and  commenced  walking  as 
piough  wishing  to  get  over  a  bad  job  as  quickly  as  possible. 
f  "Would  you  mind  walking  a  little  slower,"  she  asked, 
living  a  little  tug  to  his  arm.  "I'm  wearing  a  tight  skirt 
which  I  bought  in  Paris,  otherwise  I  would  be  perfectly 
thrilled  to  run  with  you." 

He  slackened  his  pace,  but  said  nothing. 
"I   hope  I'm  not  putting  you  out,"  she  faltered,  her 
knees  fighting  with  her  skirt. 
"Why?" 

"You  seem  annoyed." 
"I'm  sorry." 
They  turned  the  corner. 

"And  I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  be  annoyed  on  such  a 
beautiful  day  and  in  such  a  heavenly  place  as  this." 

"I  don't  see  anything  heavenly  about  it,"  he  retaliated. 
"It's  rather  a  dull  hole.     I've  lived  here  five  years." 
"Oh!" 

"Surprise  vou?" 
I  "Well—" 

"I  can  tell  you  I  wish  I  was  a  tourist  like  you.     I'm  far 
from  being  in  love  with  Rome." 
She  seemed  amazed. 

"And  I  was  just  thinking  I  could  live  here  indefinitely." 
She  paused;  and  as  he  remained  silent,  "Then  why  stay?" 
she  asked. 

"Because,  Miss  Harwood,  I  am  unable  to  afford  to  live 
where  I  want.  Because  I  am  a  beggared  prince.  I 
sit  in  an  office  all  day  doing  nothing.  That  is,  for  the 
most  part,"  he  added  defendingly. 


COMEHOW  the  careless  manner  of  explanation  told  her 
*^  more  than  if  he  had  tried  to  claim  sympathy  in  the 
longer  and  more  familiar  method. 

They  turned  another  corner,  and  he  had  pointed  out  the 
Medici  Gate  and  one  or  two  important  sights  before  she 
could  venture  to  return  to  the  subject. 

"It  must  be  rather  unhappy  not  to  be  able  to  live  where 
one  wants,"  she  remarked. 

"Meaning?" 

"That  I  am  sorry  for  you!" 

Her  answer  amused  him,  and  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  he  had  expected.  Although  he  prided  himself 
upon  a  general  knowledge  of  women  he  now  began  to 
feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  place  her.  She  was 
charming  and  her  appearance  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  he  was  still  dubious  of  the  beginning — particu- 
larly the  dropped  handbag. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "how  does 
it  feel  to  be  rich?  I've  often  wanted  to  ask 
someone." 

"Very  comfortable." 

"You  are  rich,  I  suppose?" 

"Quite."  She  marvelled  at  his  impulsive 
mcKle  of  inquiry.  But  his  next  remark  almost 
startled  her. 

"Sometimes  I've  thought  of  crcjssing  the  At- 
lantic and  frying  to  bag  an  heiress.  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  any  chance?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  fully  expecting  to  see 
he  was  joking  or  making  fun  of  her.  But  his 
face  was  quite  grave  and  she  felt  he  meant  all 
he  said. 

"Were  you  serious?" 

He  signified  that  he  was  very  serious. 

"Then  what  are  your  qualifications?" 
she  asked,  sufficiently  entertained  to  play 
up  to  him. 

"Qualifications?  Oh,  well,  I'm  more  or 
less  of  a  bridge  player,  look  well  in  a  dinner 
.suit,  and— I  think  that's  all.  Wait!  Oh, 
yes;  I'm  rather  a  good  shot  with  the  rifle. 
And  I  can  ride.     That  do?" 

Playfully  she  eyed  him  with  disfavor, 
pouting  her  mouth  doubtingly.  "It's  a 
!i!t  !i  ambiguous,"  she  replied. 

Ves,  that's  the  worst  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered without  the  trace  of  a  smile  Then 
he  added,  lamely:  "I've  got  a  title,  of 
course.     But  it  isn't  worth  a  damn!" 

Miss  Harwood  displayed  signs  of  a  new 
interest. 

"What  title?" 
A  peerage — if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
1  It  ally  didn't  wish  to  bore  you  with  this. 
It's  nothing  to  boast  of."  He  sniffed.  "I 
only  wanted  you  to  give  me  the  odds,  so  I 
threw  whatever  I  could  lay  claim  to  in  the 
scales." 

"The  odds?" 

"The  chances;  the  betting!  My  finding 
an  heiress!" 

She  laughed  sincerely,  and  one  or  two 
people  turned  to  look  at  them. 
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HIS  Lordship  also  had  doubts,  for  he  turned  to  her  and 
asked : 

"May  I  ask  what  you  find  so  amusing?" 

"I'm  an  American,"  she  said,  still  laughing. 

His  eyes  softened.  "That  explains  it,"  he  exclaimed 
dryly.  "I  have  always  been  told  that  Americans  laugh'in 
th  e  wrong  places.     I  thought  you  were  ;i  Canadian." 

"Montreal  is  in  Canada,"  she  equivocated,  lightly. 

"So  I  believe." 

"I  live  in  Montreal  with  my  mother." 

"I  see."  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "May  I 
suggest  that  for  an  American  you  neglect  to  speak  through 
your  nose?" 

Miss  Harwood  suddenly  flushed.  "There  are  several 
of  us  who  don't,"  she  replied,  cynically. 

"Really?"  he  said,  as  if  hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 

"Does  that  surprise  you?" 

"No.     I  think  I  could  easily  swallow  that." 

She  wished  to  snub  him  but  was  not  quite  sure  how 
to  go  about  it. 

"You  ccnvey  the  idea  that  nothing  would  surprise  you," 
she  said,  speaking  in  her  best  style  and  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it'sound  salutary.  "All  Englishmen  have  it. 
A  sort  of  superior  contempt" — she  paused  on  that  word, 
but  he  gave  no  sign — "for  showing  surprise  or  enthusiasm. 
Our  boys  are  great  enthusiasts!     Never  stolid!" 

"Glad.  I'm  never  surprised  at  anything.  Why 
should  I  be?  One  is  never  surprised  at  being  able  to 
breathe  and  talk  and  jump  and  pull  funny  faces.  We 
take  the  most  complicated  things  for  granted,  and  display 
our  astonishment  and  enthusiasm  for  simple,  understand- 
able things  lik   volcanoes,  or  a  house  on  fire." 

Before  he  had  finished  talking  Miss  Harwood  had  al- 
ready made  up  her  mind. 

"Then,"  she  exclaimed,  almost  interrupting  him,  "it 
would  not  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  I  was  an  heiress?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered  mildly.  "In  fact  there's 
every  reason  why  you  should  be.  We  all  have  our  mis- 
fortunes I  suppose.     Are  you?" 

Miss  Harwood  was  silent. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  asked;  and  she  felt  he  modu- 
lated his  voice  purposely  as  though  mocking  sympathy  and 
asking  her  to  confide  her  troubles  in  him.  "Right  from 
the  start!     But,  excuse  me,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  ask?" 

She  tried  to  point  out  that  his  cynicism  was  purposeless, 
and,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  wasted.     Lord  St.  Denis, 


looking  at  her,  was  surprised  to  find  hersmiles  had  vanished. 
He  felt  suddenly  he  rather  liked  the  effect.  But  he  did  not 
know  why. 

He  stopped  and  nodded  his  head.  "Here  is  your  street," 
he  said  quietly.  "The  Majestic  is  on  this  side.  If  you 
don't  cross  over  to  the  other  side  and  keep  right  on  you 
may  see  it."  He  lifted  his  hat.  "I'm  glad  to  have  been  of 
slight  service." 

Miss  Harwood  was  sure  he  would  ask  if  he  could  call, 
but  seeing  he  was  about  to  leave  her  she  suggested  it  for 
him. 

"Perhaps,  since  you  have  thoughts  of  marrying  an 
heiress,  you  might  like  to  call  on  us."  She  could  not  help 
adding  mischievously:  "Mother  is  an  heiress  also." 

He  actually  smiled,  and  she  was  forced  to  admit  to  her- 
self that  he  was  rather  good-looking.  But  his  reply  was  too 
off-handed  to  permit  of  excuse. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  smiling;  "but  I  don't  think  I 
shall.  You  know  too  much  about  me  now,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  a  look  in.     Good  afternoon." 

He  turned  and  went  round  the  corner,  and  Miss  Har- 
wood felt  like  stamping  her  foot  in  sheer  annoyance.  She 
asked  herself  why,  and  being  a  truthful  young  lady,  con- 
cluded it  was  because  she  had  not  had  the  last  word. 
And  in  that  frame  of  mind  she  stamped  her  foot  twice! 

Hurrying  on  she  began  to  wonder  how  the  story  would 
sound  to  her  mother.  She  had  lost  her  way,  and  had  ap- 
proached a  man  in  a  silk  hat — yes,  a  silk  hat,  in  the  by- 
streets of  Rome — who  turned  out  to  be  blase  (she  re- 
membered he  had  only  smiled  at  her  oncei,  disagreeable, 
vain,  and  an  English  lord — all  in  one.  Still,  she  thought, 
he  might  have  kept  her  handbag.  He  said  he  had  little 
money,  although  he  looked  well  dressed.  Miss  Harwood 
commenced  to  ponder  out  the  whys  and  wherefores.  Of 
course  he  might  be  nothing  but  an  actor,  or  someone  taking 
advantage  of  her  position.  The  question  rose  in  her  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  could  "decide"  a  gentleman  from 
one  who  was  merely  pretending  to  be  a  gentleman.  If,  as 
he  said,  he  had  lived  in  Rome  for  five  years  he  must  be 
known  to  the  management  of  the  Majestic  Hotel. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Harwood;  "I  will  ask  at  the  office. 
Lord  Denis!  It's  too  pretty  a  name  to  be  a  real  one. 
They'll  say  there  is  no  such  person.  Besides  what  would 
an  English  lord  be  doing  here  -for  five  years?" 

MRS  CLARENCE  HARWOOD  and  daughter  were 
visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time.  Already  they  had 
decided  it  would  not  be  the  last.  Venice  had  charmed 
them.  They  had  stayed  there  one  week  longer  than 
they  intended.  They  were  cheated  right  and  left  of 
course,  but  the  widow  of  Clarence  Harwood  was  in 
receipt  of  not  a  few  millions  and  both  she  and  Estelle 
paid  cheerfully  for  their  new  education. 

From  Venice  they  had  wired  for  rooms  at  the  Majestic. 
Wherever  they  went  mother  and  daughter  refused  to 
be  separated.  They  always  managed  to  get  two  rooms, 
at  least,  with  a  door  of  communication.  The  telegram 
had  been  doubly  explicit,  and  everything  was  in  order 
when  they  arrived.  The  manager,  Signor  Pompeo, 
who  rubbed  his  fat  palms  together  and  assumed  a  most 
benevolent  air  of  hospitality,  himself  escorted  them  to 
their  suite. 

"Number  twenty  one,"  he  had  beamed  in  accented 

English.     "By  Saint  Peter,  I  swear  it  is  the  best  in  the 

house!"     And  he  kept  rubbing  his  hands  and 

bowing  and  scraping  at  every  turn.     Which 

was  all  very  nice. 

That  had  been  in  the  morning.  Estelle  had 
been  glad  to  get  her  mother  to  her  room.  The 
train  journey  had  fatigued  her.  and  although 
the  passengers  in  their  carriage  had  been  com- 
panionable Mrs.  Harwood  had  not  felt  able  to 
enter  into  friendly  conversation.  She  com- 
plained of  a  headache  and  wrapping  her  travel- 
ling rug  about  her  knees  had  tried  to  sleep. 
Estelle,  wishing  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
romanticism  of  things  Italian,  had  chosen 
Browning  as  her  tutor  and  willingly  lost  herself 
in  his  patronage.  When  they  arrived  at  Rome 
it  was  found  they  were  the  only  guests  for  the 
Majestic,  and  so,  as  often  is  the  case  when 
travelling  abroad,  acquaiiitiinci's  mpio  dropped 
to  make  way  for  other.. 


A  S  SHE    entered    the    hotel    now 


"Whmt'il     >n      thi* 

difilurbance?"     h* 

dtmcndcd, 


Estelle 
paused  and  looked  for  the  clerk  who  spoke 
her  language.  Several  of  the  .itaff  .seemed  to 
eye  her  questioningly  as  she  stood  there,  and 
one,  his  olive  face  surmounted  by  thick, 
greasy,  black  hair,  approached  In  r 

"Si,  Signorina." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  Englis    clerk. " 

Soon  the  clerk  to  whom  she  had  applied  for 
rooms  earlier  in  the  day  made  his  appearance. 
He  in(:lined  his  head,  signifying  he  was  ready  to 
hear  her  complaint. 

"Are  you  really  English?"  she  bega; 

"No;  it  is  Italian  I  am.  But  I  have  master 
your  language  very  well.  Everyone  he  speak 
Continued  on  Page  46 
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A  typical  Crce  girl 


^HREE  of  US— a 
Cree  Indian 
canoeman,  a 
provincial  constable  and  my- 
self— paddled  leisurely  along 
among  the  islands  on  Lake 
Athapapuskow  in  Northern 
Manitoba.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  afternoon  a  shower 
had  gone  over,  but  later  the 
sun  had  crept  from  island  to 
island  across  the  lake.  To  the 
East  a  great  rainbow  stood 
bridging  the  South,  where 
moved  men  and  women  and 
the  busy  streams  of  human 
activity,  with  the  North,  where 
lay  long  rivers  and  countless 
lakes  studded  with  spruce- 
grown  islands  over  which  sound- 
ed the  occasional  long  whine  of 
the  wolf  and  the  wilderness  cry 
of  the  loon.  And  then,  as  if  to 
give  added  point  to  what  was  in  my  mind,  another  canoe, 
also  heading  northward,  went  slowly  past  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  It  carried  two  prospectors  who  plied  their 
paddles  steadily  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  portage  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  before  nightfall.  They  were  going  in  to 
search  for  the  pot  of  gold  that  lay  hidden  somewhere 
along  the  shores  where  stood  the  northern  arm  of  the 
rainbow. 

For  years,  for  generations,  Canadians  have  dreamed  and 
romanced  about  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  great  North- 
land. They  have  consistently  refused  to  believe  that 
Canada's  future  depends  wholly  upon  the  productivity  of 
the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  and  popu- 
lated country  a  few  hundred  miles  in  width,  extending 
from  Halifax  to  Victoria.  The  Canadian's  imagination 
has  fed  upon  the  strange  tales  that  have  come  down  out  of 
the  North,  tales  of  valleys  where  gold  lies  free  in  the  beds 
of  creeks,  tales  of  hills  where  native  copper  can  be  hewn  off 
in  great  chunks  and  moulded  into  weapons  and  cooking 
utensils.  For  the  most  part  the  stories  have  been  for- 
gotten almost  as  soon  as  told.  And  yet  the  Canadian's 
imagination  returns  time  and  time  again  to  the  unexplored 
North  and  in  his  heart  he  believes  that  some  day  he  will 
hear  authentic  accounts  of  great  discoveries;  he  will  read  of 
thousands  of  the  more  venturesome  rushing  in  to  explore 
and  discover— he  half  believes  he.  will  go  himself  if  the 
coming  of  the  great  news  is  not  too  late. 

North  of  Fifty-three 
T  JP  TO  the  present  the  boundary  between  North  and 
*-^  South  in  Canada  has  been  somewhat  clearly  defined 
and  its  limits  rather  severely  observed.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  schoolboys  could  make  a  pretty  fair  attempt  at 
drawing  the  line  from  coast  to  coast  that  marks  that 
boundary.  "North  of  fifty-three"  has  been  passed  down 
to  us  as  the  geographical  description  of  a  country  known 
only  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its  rivals,  and  the 
occasional  amateur  adventurer  who  takes  a  few  weeks  off 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  months  spent  in  an  office.  More 
was  known  in  the  old  days  of  the  district  now  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  Northern  Manitoba.  In  the 
days  when  Churchill  and  York  Factory  were  the  chief 
Canadian  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  when  the 
West  was  reached  by  a  trade  route  from  York  Factory  up 
the  Hayes  River  to  the  Nelson  and  thence  to  Norway 
House  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  when  the  York  boat  and  the 
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birch  canoe  were  the  only  means  of  travel — in  those  day^ 
men  knew  something  of  the  country. 

New  trade  routes  have  changed  all  that  and  the  mention 
of  Norway  House  and  Cumberland  House  serves  only  to 
awaken  dim  memories  of  fur  trade  rivalries  and  frontier 
skirmishes.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  then, 
to  know  that  the  same  old  routes  are  beginning  to  be 
travelled  again,  the  same  lakes  and  rivers  to  be  searched, 
only  now  prospectors  are  the  travellers  and  the  ancient 
lure  of  gold  is  the  spur  that  speeds  them  on. 

The  reader  can  get  his  bearings  best  by  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  mineral  belt  of  Northern  Manitoba  lies  to  the 
north  of  and  is  reached  most  easily  through  The  Pas,  a 
thriving  town  situated  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  at  the 
point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 
Interest  at  present  is  centered  on  a  bit  of  country  not  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
little  more  than  twenty-five  miles  in  depth  at  any  point. 
The  belt  comprises  four  "districts,"  Flin-Flon  and  Schest 
Lake;  Athapapuskow  Lake;  Copper  and  Brunne  Lakes; 
Herb  and  Little  Herb  Lakes.  The  districts  are  so  dis- 
tinguished simply  because  the  chief  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  from  which  the  districts 
take  their  names. 

The  Few  Who  Led  the  Way 

X/f ORE  would  undoubtedly  have  been  heard  long  ago 
■'-''^-'■of  the  mining  areas  of  Northern  Manitoba  had  it  not 
been  for  two  great  facts  that  completely  diverted  public 
attention  from  what  gave  promise  at  once  of  awakening 
interest  among  mining  men  the  world  over.  These  facts 
were  the  discovery  of  placer  gold  in  the  Yukon  and,  when 
interest  in  that  had  died  down,  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe.  With  the  Yukon  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the 
return  to  peace  conditions  interest  will  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  turn  to  development  of  national  resources 
and  eyes  will  be  on  Northern  Manitoba. 

As  early  as  1896  a  Mr.  Loucks  of  Prince  Albert  staked  a 
claim  on  Reed  Lake,  a  sample  from  which  assayed  $9.00  in 
gold.  Interest  on  the  part  of  prospectors  turned  about 
this  time  to  the  Yukon  and  little  attention  was  given  to 
Northern  Manitoba  until  1908.  In  that  year  Hugh 
Vickers,  Richard  Woosey,  Charles  Krug,  Billy  Todd, 
Dan  Mosher  and  Jack  Mosher  all  made  their  way  into  the 
country  at  different  times.  Prospecting  was  no  easy  task 
in  those  days.  Although  the  steel  had  been  laid  from 
Hudson  Bay  Junction  as  far  as  The  Pas,  only  a  few  miles 
had  been  ballasted  and  entrance  to  the  district  was  achieved 
only  by  the  use  of  hand-cars.  Supplies  were  brought  in 
by  the  same  means.  All  these  men  stayed  in  the  country, 
trapping  during  the  winter  and  spending  their  summers 
prospecting.  In  fact  they  are  still  following  much  the 
same  course,  the  only  one  missing  from  the  original  group 
being  Billy  Todd,  who  was  drowned  in  Grass  River. 
Other  prospectors  have  gone  in  since  that  time.  Many 
have  stayed — many  have  left — but  best  and  most  favor- 
ably known  over  the  whole  belt-  are  the  small  few  who  led 
the  way  and  staked  their  claims  in  a  virgin  country. 

The  years  1913  and  1914  were  the  years  of  greatest 
activity  in  Northern  Manitoba  before  the  war.  During 
that  time  claims  were  staked  across  the  whole  belt,  copper 
predominating  in  the  west  and  gold  in  the  east.  Gold 
was  discovered  also  in  the  extreme  west  on  Beaver  Lake, 
which  lies  in  Northern  Saskatchewan.  One  of  the  Mosher 
brothers  and  a  prospector  named  Tom  Creighton  discovered 
gold   on   the  north-west   side   of  Beaver   Lake  and   the 
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brought  in  scores 
of  prospectors  from 
the  outside.  A  small  and 
lively  "city"  grew  up  al- 
most over  night  on  the 
shores  of  Beaver  Lake  and 
prospectors  continued  to 
pour  into  the  country,  re- 
minding one  of  the  early 
boom  days  in  the  Porcu- 
pine district.  Prospecting, 
however,  forgot  to  wait  on 
development  and  the  usual 
results  followed.  To-day 
not  a  soul  lives  in  the  de- 
serted city  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  walls  of  a 
few  broken  down  cabins 
where  once  a  busy,  excited 
throng  of  men  met  to  form 
new  friendships  and  tell 
new  stories  of  luck  or  mis- 
fortune about  the  camp- 
fires  by  night. 

There  is  gold  about 
Beaver  Lake,  undoubtedly, 
but  the  men  who  are  seeking  gold  rather  than  copper  are 
interested  more  in  the  country  to  the  extreme  eastward 
iin  the  vicinity  of  Herb  Lake.  In  1914  Dick  Woosey  and 
Mike  Hackett  located  the  property  now  known  as  the 
Kiski-Wekusko  group.  They  were  pursuing  the  ordinary 
course  in  prospecting  and  chanced  upon  an  outcropping 
on  the  shores  of  Herb  Lake.  They  took  samples,  paddled 
down  Grass  River  and  a  few  days  later  camped  with  a 
party  of  prospectors  to  whom  they  showed  the  samples 
they  had  taken  from  Herb  Lake.  The  prospectors  were 
interested  and  Woosey  and  Hackett  took  some  of  the  rock 
and  proceeded  to  pound  it  into  powder.  When  they  had 
panned  it  they  found  so  much  gold  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  that  they  decided  to  return  at  once.  It  took  them 
several  days  to  find  the  spot  which  marked  the  first  gold 
find  in  that  camp. 

Why  They  Called  it  Frin-FIon 

TN  1915  Mosher  and  Creighton,  still  working  together 
*-  in  the  western  end  of  the  belt,  picked  up  information 
from  an  Indian,  while  staking  out  their  trapping  line  for 
the  winter,  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Flfn-Flon  ore 
body.  For  several  months  the  property  remained  un- 
staked  but  Mosher  and  Creighton  eventually  examined  it 
thoroughly  and  staked  it.  The  unusual  and  somewhat 
picturesque  name  which  the  property  bears  was  the  result 
of  an  interesting  accident.  The  locators  had  been  reading 
an  old  magazine  in  which  was  the  story  of  a  search  for  a 
lost  gold  mine  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  searchers  in 
the  story  had  agreed  that  if  they  were  successful  in  finding 
the  mine  they  would  give  it  the  name  of  Flin-Flon.  No- 
thing more  natural  than  that  Creighton  and  Mosher  should 
borrow  the  name  for  their  new  discovery.  To-day  Flin- 
Flon  is  easily  the  biggest  single  copper-mining  prospect  in 
Canada  and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  the  con- 
tinent. But  more  of  that  later. 
.  In  the  late  summer  of  1915,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Flin-Flon  find,  activity  grew  in  the  Schest  Lake  district 
just  south  of  Flin-Flon.  Here  two  prospectors,  Fred 
Jackson  and  Sid  Reynolds,  camped  one  day  for  lunch  and 
were  attracted  by  a  small  outcrop  while  eating.  Only  a 
few  hundred  feet  away  the  busy  Mosher-Creighton  pair 
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staked  two  new  claims  for  the  Flin-Flon  group.  In 
few  days  more  they  would  have  worked  far  enough  south 
to  have  covered  the  very  ground  upon  which  Reynolds 
and  Jackson  had  halted  to  boil  the  kettle.  But  luck  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  game  of  the  prospector.  Reynolds  and 
•Jackson  were  the  lucky  pair  this  time.  Their  investiga- 
tions led  them  to  stake  the  claims  that  later  became  the 
property  of  the  Tonopah  Mining  Company,  the  Mandy 
Mine,  from  which  has  come  ore  so  rich  that  the  owners 
moved  it  all  the  way  to  the  smelter  in  Trail,  B.C.     This 

I  necessitated  its  being  loaded  and  unloaded  four  or  five 
times  in  the  process  and  yet  handsome  profits  were  made 

I  on  the  operation.  Fred  Jackson  made  that  discovery  and 
staked  that  claim  on  his  first  trip  as  a  prospector,  having 
been  previously  employed  as  a  sub-contractor  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railroad  construction. 

Luckily,  He  Stubbed  His  Toe 

T  ATEST  of  all  the  discoveries  were  the  Copper  Lake 
^-'  gold  properties.  Much  romance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  mining  camp  and  it  is  said,  whether  true 
or  otherwise,  that  the  rich  gold  deposits  of  the  Copper 
Lake  district  were  first  brought  to  light  by  a  prospector 
by  the  name  of  Jacob  Cook,  who  stubbed  his  toe  while 
returning  to  camp  after  working  on  an  outcrop  of  quartz, 
and  turned  up  the  free  gold. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  history  of  prospecting  in 
Northern  Manitoba.  Certain  general  observations  ought 
to  be  made  before  passing  from  this  phase  of  the  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  different  properties.  The  first  is  that  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  so  far  has  been  done  virtually 
by  a  handful  of  men.  Even  these  men  have  not  been 
steadily  at  work  since  1912.  Practically  every  man  of 
military  age  in  the  whole  district  served  his  country  over- 
seas during  the  war.  It  is  important  to  observe,  more- 
over, that  what  prospecting  has  been  done  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  parts  of  the  country  lying  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  lakes  and  rivers  along  which  the  prospectors 
made  their  way  by  canoe. 

Then  again,  the  whole  extent  of  the  mineral  belt  as  yet 
even  touched  by  the  prospector  is  a  mere  scrap,  a  thin 
fringe  of  a  country  the  vast  reaches  of  which  stagger  one's 
imagination.  But  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  virtually  no  prospectors  of  the  old 
school  of  hit-and-miss  operating  in  the  country.  Prospect- 
ing has  its  luck,  and  fortune  is  still  a  fickle  goddess  for  the 
man  who  seeks  for  gold,  but  the  prospectors  of  to-day  are 
men  trained  in  the  business  of  locating  mineral  deposits. 
For  the  most  part,  with  a  piece  of  rock  in  one  hand  and  a 
magnifying  glass  in  the  other,  they  talk  like  college  pro- 
fessors around  a  table  in  a  geological  laboratory.  In  the 
long  run  that  is  the  kind  of  prospecting  that  pays. 

Not  a  little  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  Prof.  R.  C. 
Wallace,  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  who  has  been  serving  as  commissioner  of 
Northern  Manitoba  for  the  past  two  years,  and  who  has 
given  courses  to  prospectors  not  only  in  the  university  but 
in  The  Pas  as  well. 

With  reference  to  the  small  amount  of  prospecting  that 
has  been  done  so  far  in  this  district.  Grant  Rice,  the  enter- 
prising editor  of  The  Pas  Herald,  wrote  a  few  months  ago: 
"Five  hundred  prospectors  working  in  the  mineral  belt 
between  Herb  Lake  and  Beaver  Lake  would  doubtless 
cause  rich  discoveries  of  gold  and  copper  to  be  made. 
Here  and  there,  in  about  every  ten  miles  of  the  area  in- 

..  dicated,  gold  and  copper  have  been  found  and  it  only 
requires  a  large  force  of  men  to  examine  the  field  thorough- 

'  ly  to  uncover  a  mass  of  mineral  wealth.     That  it  is  there 
somewhere  hidden  underneath  brush,  moss  and  scrub,  and 

i.  along  the  shores'  of  waterways,  sSems  as  certain  in  the 

Ij  minds  of  mining  men  and  geologists  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

The  gold  quartz  of  Herb  and  Copper  lakes  and  the  copper 

iilphides  of  Schest,  Copper  and  Flin-Flon  lakes  have  been 

,  .^ufficientIy   developed   to   show   that   mineral   wealth   is 

I  present. 

Holidaying  for  Wealth 

\  NYONEmay  undertake  a  prospecting  trip,  and  while 
^  *■  it  will  serve  as  an  outing  through  the  beautiful  forests 
and  lakes  of  New  Manitoba,  it  has  the  attraction  of  being  a 
I  gamble  in  search  of  mineral  wealth.  The  lakes  abound 
I  with  fish,  the  air  with  fowl,  and  the  great  forests  with 
.  deer  and  moose."  Conditions  for  prospecting  are  most 
'  ideal. 

While  prospectors  in  Northern  Manitoba  have  not  grown 

fal)ulously  rich  as  a  result  of  their  work,  a  few  have  already 

f<  alized  something  on  their  findings.     Dan  Milligan  and 

isadore  Dion  received  $25,000  each  for  their  interest  in  the 

•   Flin-Flon  property.     The  latter  has  erected  a  large  cabin 

!  at  Flin-Flon  camp,  where  he  conducts  a  pool  room  and  dis- 

;   penses  orangeade  at  ten  cents  a  drink.     He  will  be  on  the 

({round  when  the  mine  proves  good  and  the  camp  begins 

'  'i  assume  the  proportions  of  a  young  city. 

A  big  Swede,  by  the  name  of  Carl  Peterson,  lost  his  whole 

i   outfit  in  the  rapids  on  his  first  two  attempts  to  get  into 

j  the  country  to  prospect.     He  succeeded  in  beating  the 

i  rapids  on  the  third  occasion,  prospected  a  summer  and 

staked  his  claims.     Later  he  sold  out  for  $15,000  and  left 

immediately  for  Sweden,  where  he  will  live  in  comparative 
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comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Creighton  and  the  Mosher 
brothers  have  realized  small  returns  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  options  on  the  Flin-Flon,  but  their  big  results 
will  come  when  an  actual  sale  is  made.     Fred  Jackson, 
the  lucky  finder  of  the  Mandy  mine,  is  said  to  have  made 
about  $26,000  out  of  his  strike.     The  Bingo  gold  claims 
ha ve  al- 
ready paid     /'^ 
over  $10,-      ■'•' 
0  0  0  t  o  a 
couple  of 
the  orig- 
inal loca- 
tors.   Gus 
Rosen,  a 
prominent 
prospec- 
tor of  the 
district, is 
locally  report- 
ed to  have  sold 
his   cobalt 
bloom  claims 
on  Schest  Lake 
for  $150,000. 
Numerous 
other  trans- 
actions have 
occurred  but 
the  amount  of 
money  i  n - 
volved    is    not 
an  easy  mat- 
ter   to    get   at 
satisfactorily. 
B  ut  pros- 
pecting must 
wait  on  devel- 
opment.    It 
does   so   even- 
tually anyhow. 
At  present  the  pros" 
pectors    of    Northern 
Manitoba,  while  pur- 
suing their  course  in 
the  usual  and  normal 
manner,     are    watching    with 
keenest  interest  the  work  that 
is  going  forward  on  the  Flin- 
Flon  property,  the  largest  ore 
body  yet  prospected  in  the  dis- 
trict.    In  the  same  section,  the 
Schest  Lake  area,  and  closely  related  to 
the    Flin-Flon    formation    and    general 
character  is  the   Mandy  copper  mine. 
After  diamond  drilling  on  the  Mandy  had 
proved  up  100,000  tons  of  ore  averaging 
17  per  cent,  copper,  operations  were  under- 
taken and  contracts  let  for  mining  the  ore 
and  hauling  it  to  Sturgeon  Landing,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles.     By  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  3,000  tons  had  been  mined  and 
transported.     New    machinery    was     in- 
stalled and  underground  methods  resorted 
to.     Up  to  date  25,000  tons  of  the  ore, 
averaging  almost  19  per  cent,  copper,  have 
been   taken   out  and  transported   to  the 
smelter  at  Trail,  British  Columbia.     This 
operation  exhausted  the  very  high  grade 
ore  and  work  has  been  suspended  for  the     - 
time  being  until  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  getting  the  ore  to  a  smelter  are  sufficient- 
ly  reduced   to  justify   mining  the  lower 
grades. 

For  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  the  opera- 
tors are  looking  in  the  direction  of  Flin-Flon, 
where,  it  is  hoped,  sufiSciently  important  develop- 
ments will  take  place  to  justify  the  hope  that  a 
railroad  will  be  run  into  the  district  and  a  smelter 
built  somewhere  close  at  hand.  And  this  hope 
is  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  the  mining  men 
throughout  Northern  Manitoba.  When  the  hope 
takes  the  form  of  actuality  the  future  of  Northern 
Manitoba  as  an  important  mining  centre  will  be 
immediately  assured. 

Everything  for  the  present,  then,  depends  upon  Flin- 
Flon.  What  are  the  prospects?  Altogether  three  differ- 
ent companies  have  undertaken  the  task  of  developing 
this  property.  The  work  was  first  taken  up  by  capitalists 
in  Boston  and  New  York  who  put  two  diamond  drills  to 
work  and  by  July,  1916,  had  completed  six  thousand  feet  of 
drilling.  There  was  some  difficulty  between  the  company 
and  the  original  owners  and  the  option  wa.'i  not  taken  up. 
In  the  spring  of  1917,  however,  certain  eastern  Canadian 
intere.sts  took  up  the  work  and  proceeded  further  with  the 
drilling.  The  work  went  on  throughout  the  year  and  by 
July,  1918,  16,000,000  tons  of  ore  had  been  blocked  out. 
Be.sides  this  quantity,  the  property  includes  probably 
another  five  or  six  million  tons  that  up  to  the  present  have 
not  been  disclosed  by  drilling.    In  all,  then,  there  is  a  body 
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of  ore  twenty  to  twenty-five  million  tons  in  extent.  The 
stringent  financial  conditions  caused  by  the  war  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Canadian  company  to  take  up  the  option 
and  nothing  further  was  done  towards  developing  the 
property  until  last  spring  when  a  third  option  on  the  pro- 
perty was  secured  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  William  B. 
Thompson,  of  New  York.  Thompson  has  a  most 
enviable  reputation  as  a  mining  man  for  his  ability  to 
tackle  problems  that  others  have  failed  to  solve.  He  is 
said  to  prefer  to  operate  on  new  and  unproven  property 
and  has  been  associated  with  ventures  in  China,  Mexico, 
Russia,  Peru,  India,  and  elsewhere.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  option,  which  expires  in  March, 
1921,  the  company  undertook  to  expend  at  least  $250,- 
000  in  opening  up  and  developing  the  mine.  Already 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $300,000  has  been  spent  and  the 
work  is  still  going  on. 

Just  before  the  break  up  last  March  the  promoters 
bought  up  all  the  available  machinery  from  the  Mandy 
mine  and  the  old  abandoned  works  on  Beaver  Lake  and 
with  this  equipment,  inadequate  though  it  is,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  findings  of  the  diamond  drill  will  have  been 
satisfactorily  checked  up  by  January  1,  1921.     A  gang 
of  about  fifty  men  is  working  in  two  shifts  taking  ore 
from  two  shafts,  one  of  which  is  more  than  100 
feet  in  depth,  the  other  of  which  has  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet.     At  the  hundred- 
foot  level  the  shafts  have  been  connected  up  and 
in  the  deeper  shaft  the  miners  have  drifted  in  be- 
ow  the  lake  where  they  have  discovered  a  large 
body  of  very  high  grade  ore. 

The  camp  is  ideally  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Flin-Flon  Lake  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  bringing  in  supplies  the 
food  is  of  the  very  best  and  the  camps 
are  kept  clean,  sanitary  and  in  every 
respect    comfortable.        A    competent 
medical  man.  Dr.   Duffie,  is  on 
the  ground  continuously  and  a 
small  hospital  with  good  equip- 
ment is  at  the  service  of  the  men. 
Health  conditions  are  of  the  very 
best  and  the  men  are  as  content 
and  satisfied  with  their  work  as  it 
is  possible  to  find  a  group 
of  men  anywhere.    The 
whole  work  is  under  the 
general  management  of 
William  Koerner.a 
young  engineer 
graduated  from  Le- 
'  land  Stanford  with 

valuable  experience 
in  mining  in  Ne- 
vada. 

From    the    very 
first  the  reports 
from    the    present 
operations    on    the 
Flin-Flon   property 
have    been    highly 
encouraging  to  say 
the  least.     No  one 
on  the  ground  en- 
tertains a  moment's 
doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent syndicate  head- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son will  take  up  the 
option  when 
the  time  ex- 
pires.     The 
property  has 
already  been 
proven.  The 
rest  is  large- 
ly a  matter 
of  finance. 
That  this  as- 
pect   of   the 
problem  can- 
not  be   dis- 
posed  of 
easily  is  plain 
when    it    is 
entering  into 
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learned  that  purchasing  the  property  and 
development  on  an  adequate  scale  will  involve  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  and  the  erection  of  a  smelter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pussilili'  (Iraininc  of  FIin-F!on  Lake  or  at 
least  part  of  it . 

Altogether,  it  is  csiimaiini,  a  loiai  mvcsmicni  of  iic- 
tween  fifteen  and  twenty  million.x  of  dollars  will  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  property.  The  camp  at  Flin-Flon 
would  become  at  once  a  town  of  probably  6,000  or  more 
people.  The  Canadian  National  Railway  from  Hudson 
Bay  Junction  to  The  Pas  would  become  one  of  the  busiest 
lines  in  the  country.  The  town  of  The  Pas  would  grow 
rapidly   into  a  busy   railway   and    distributing    centre. 
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How  Foch  Got  Allied  Command 


We  Almost  "Lost  the  War 


in  March,  191 8,  But  a  Last-Minute  Decision  for  Unity  of  Command 
Saved  the  Day 


SOME  exceedingly  interesting  secret 
history,  giving  details  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council's  actions  during  the 
1917-18  period  when  the  unity  of  allied 
command  was  being  threshed  out,  is  dis- 
closed in  an  article  in  Blackwood's,  by 
Captain  Peter  Wright,  late  assistant 
secretary.  Supreme  War  Council.  This 
writer  very  evidently  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  acquiring  "inside"  in- 
formation— some  of  it  of  a  really  startling 
character.  Readers  of  MacLean's  will, 
no  doubt,  recall  certain  facts  told  exclu- 
sively in  MacLean's  Magazine  about  three 
years  ago — particularly  an  article  in 
February,  1918,  issue,  entitled:  "Why  We 
Are  Losing  the  War."  The  following 
article  throws  some  further  side-lights  on 
this  subject  which  was  of  such  vital  interest 
to  Canada  and  the  other  allies  in  1917-18, 
and  is  of  genuine  historical  interest  to-day. 

Captain  Wright  disillusions  any  who 
may  still  think  the  Allies  preponderated 
in  numbers  on  the  Western  Front.  He 
says: 

For  a  period  that  can  almost  be  called 
of  years  the  British  and  French  were  at 
least  7  to  4  to  the  Germans  in  men  on  the 
Western  front,  and  almost  double  in 
material:  in  January,  1917,  the  Allies  had 
178  divisions  on  the  French  front  to  the 
Germans'  127,  which,  allowing  for  the 
smaller  size  of  the  German  division,  gives 
more  than  the  proportion  mentioned. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
began  after  the  Revolution,  went  on 
rapidly  during  1917;  and  this  collapse 
left  the  Roumanian  army  with  a  fighting 
strength  of  18  infantry  and  2  cavalry 
divisions  exposed  unpfrotected,  and  help- 
less, and  eventually  driven  to  submission. 
So  towards  the  end  of  1917  both  Russia 
and  Roumania  could  be  taken  as  out  of  it. 
The  new  ally,  America,  had  hardly  begun 
to  come  in:  in  December,  1917,  there  were 
only  3J4  American  divisions  in  France, 
each  of  them  being,  however,  two  or  three 
times  as  big  as  a  German  division.  But 
in  the  interval  between  the  exit  of  Russia, 
an  empire  of  more  than  160  million  people, 
and  the  entrance  of  America,  a  country  of 
more  than  100  million,  the  Allies  were 
compelled  to  carry  on  the  war  with  dimin- 
ished forces.  This  question  therefore  put 
itself  to  their  statesmen,  whether  or  not 
they  could  get  through  this  difficult  in- 
terval. 

The  Germans  might  be  strong  enough 
to  snatch  a  victory  during  this  period  of 
our  weakness,  in  which  case  it  was  the 
duty  of  our  statesmen  to  make  peace  while 
still  undefeated;  or,  on  the  contrary,  we 
might  be  able  to  resist  them  till  the  weight 
of  the  Americans  inclined  the  balance  in 
their  favour,  in  which  case  it  was  their 
duty  to  resist  till  that  moment.  The 
course  to  be  steered  towards  the  end  of 


CAPTAIN  PETER  WRIGHT 

1917  depended  upon  obtaining  as  accurate 
a  calculation  as  possible  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  of  their  own,  leaving  out  of 
account  Russia  and  America. 

To  the  making  of  this  calculation  a 
War  Cabinet  Committee  applied  itself, 
concentrating  all  the  figures  obtainable  by 
the  information  branches  of  all  the  Allies. 
This  Committee  on  Man  Power,  whose 
conclusions  were  to  decide  whether  the 
Allies  should  submit,  compromise,  or 
fight,  reckoned  these  were  the  forces  of 
the  adversaries: 

The  combatant  strength  (not  the  ration 
strength)  of  the  British  and  the  French 
in  all  the  existing  theatres  of  war  —  in 
France,  Italy,  the  Balkans,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia — was  3,700,000  (three  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand)  men;  the 
combatant  strength  of  the  German  in  all 
theatres,  including  the  Russian  and  Rou- 
manian, was  3,400,000  (three  million  four 
hundred  thousand)  men.  Therefore  Brit- 
ain and  France  alone,  in  December  1917, 
were,  and  had  been  for  two  years,  num- 
erically stronger  than  Germany. 

The  total  of  the  combatant  Allied  Forces 
— British,  French,  Italian,  Belgian,  Por- 
tuguese, Serbian,  Greek,  and  including 
85,000  Americans — was,  in  December  1917, 
5,400,000  (five  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand) men.  There  were  no  Russians  or 
Roumanians  reckoned  in.  But  the  total 
of  the  Central  Powers — German,  Austro- 
Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish — was 
only  5,200,000  ("five  million  two  hundred 
thousand)  men.  This  included  more  than 
1^  millions  who  were  still  on  the  Russian 
and  Roumanian  front. 

The  arrival  of  these  last  on  any  theatre 
might  create  a  momentary  risk  for  the 
Allies,  though  they  would  still  have  had  a 


total  superiority;  but, till  that  transference 
took  place,  their  numbers  on  every  theatre 
in  December,  1917,  were  higher.  In  the 
Turkish  lands  the  Allies  were  as  six  to  five 
to  their  opponents;  in  the  Balkans,  as 
four  to  three;  in  Italy,  as  thirteen  to  eight; 
in  France  still  very  nearly  six  to  tour. 
On  the  Western  Front,  properly  under- 
stood, stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  the  number  of  their  field- 
guns  were  six  to  five  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  heavy  guns  as  seven  to  six.  Every- 
where the  advantage  of  numbers,  whether 
considered  together,  or,  at  that  date,  in 
any  particular  place,  was  theirs. 

How  much  more,  and  how  crushing, 
had  their  superiority  been  when  more  than 
120  Russian  and  Roumanian  divisions 
were  fighting  on  their  side.  Yet  they  had 
failed  to  win  the  war. 

The  plan  of  the  Allied  statesmen,  per- 
haps indeed  because  of  their  great  advan- 
tage in  numbers,  had  been  to  hope  for  the 
best.  Now  enemy  reinforcements  of  one 
million  bayonets  might  appear  on  any  of 
their  fronts,  for  German  and  Austrian 
divisions  had  begun  to  stream  westwards. 
But  the  plan  of  all  of  them,  except  one, 
was  still  to  hope  for  the  best  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans  decided  the  war. 

The  one  statesman  who  refused  to  re- 
sign himself  to  this  policy,  or  this  absence 
of  policy,  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Irnmediately  on  coming  into  power  he 
had  invented  a  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, the  War  Cabinet  ;  this  body  of 
four,  sitting  continuously  and  issuing 
orders  to  all  the  Ministries  through  its 
secretary,  was  virtually  a  dictatorship, 
and  in  effect  a  personal  dictatorship;  and, 
though  this  is  as  yet  unperceived,  this 
concentration  of  power  in  the    one  office 
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of  the  Prime  Minister  has  to  some  degree 
survived  the  war,  for  it  is  the  existence  of  a 
secretariat,  both  in  the  War  Cabinet  and 
the  larger  Cabinet— innovation  as  it  is— 
that  makes  him  almost  absolute. 

For  in  both  these  small  executive  bodies 
there  are  no  fixed  rules  of  procedure  or 
methods  of  voting,  like,  for  example,  at  a 
board  of  directors.  In  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  apparently  in  the  Cabinet  that  has 
succeeded  it,  both  the  settlement  of  their 
agenda  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  formulation  of  their  decision,  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  largely  owing 
to  his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry. 
The  secretary,  therefore,  without  having 
any  wish  to  do  so,  must  to  some  extent 
control  their  decisions,  especially  as,  in 
many  or  most  of  their  discussions,  what 
was  their  real  decision  remained  very 
doubtful. 

It  happens  that  the  only  holder  there 
has  so  far  been  of  this  post  has  acted  as 
the  assiduous,  docile,  and  inseparable 
attendant  of  the  Prime  Minister,  so  that 
the  War  Cabinet's  secretariat  was  very 
much  in  effect  the  Prime  Minister's 
secretariat.  Through  this  secretary,  and 
perhaps  without  any  design,  bul  by  the 
natural  adoption  of  so  great  a  convenience, 
the  will  of  the  Prime  Minister  tended  to  be 
the  will  of  the  War  Cabinet.  This  growth 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  office  (to  which 
other  causes  contributed,  such  as  the 
selection  by  him  of  Ministers  who  had 
never  been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
who  therefore  could  only  consider  them- 
selves as  chosen  by  him  alonej  is  the  great 
constitutional  change  of  the  war.  It 
tends  to  make  the  office  more  and  more  like 
an  American  President,  absolute,  but  sub- 
ject to  selection  every  four  years.  What- 
ever its  defects  and  merits  in  peace,  it  was 
only  with  this  authority  for  immediate 
and  uncontrolled  command  that  the  war 
could  really  be  carried  on.  In  war  the 
Prime  Minister  during  the  whole  day  was 
like  a  swimmer  in  rough  seas:  one  wave 
after  another,  and  no  sooner  breasted  than 
another  came  rolling  onj  and  every  ques- 
tion requiring  a  decision  without  delay, 
when  it  was  always  better  to  risk  taking 
action   wrongly   than   not   to   act   at   all. 

This  creation  of  a  central  and  supreme 
authority  had  averted  the  dangers  of  1917. 
especially  the  threat  of  starvation  madp 
by  the  U-boats.  If  unity  of  command 
had  done  so  much  at  home,  it  was  natural 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  think  that  it  migln 
be  no  less  effective  abroad. 

The  British  statesmen  (and  Lord 
Milner  was  the  complement  of  Lloyd 
George,  as  if  provided  by  nature  to  supply 
the  natural  deficiencies  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister) surpassed  all  the  others  both  in  will 
and  insight — in  will  because  they  were 
resolved  to  seize  and  mould  coming  events, 
and  not  wait  timidly  on  their  occurrence: 
in  insight  because  they  could  see  the  whole 
interests  of  the  Alliance  as  well  as  the 
British  national  interest.  In  the  minds  of 
almost  every  one  sitting  round  the  green 
baize  table  at  Versailles  the  upper- 
most thought  was  the  security  of  their 
own  place  and  the  advantage  of  their  own 
country.  This  was  transparent  as  soon 
as  they  opened  their  mouths.  But  the 
uppermost  thought  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
mind  was  to  find  the  way  out  and  take  it 
and  win  the  war,  whatever  he  risked.     I;. 
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Ipite  of  his  oblique  and  subterranean  me- 
thods;  his  inveterate  taste  for  low   and 

|unscrupulous  men:  of  the  distrust  felt  for 
aim  by  his  favorites  even  at  the  height 
of  their  favor:  of  his  superficial,  slipshod, 

'and  hasty  mind,  this  determination  of 
character  made  him,  without  any  assump- 
tion on  his  part,  the  leader  of  the  Alli- 
ance. The  half-deified  chiefs,  whom  the 
prostrate  Germans  almost  worshipped  as 
idols,  never  ceased  to  proclaim  what 
magniloquently  they  called  their  will  to 
victory.  But  none  of  them  ever  had  it 
like  this  little  Welsh  lay  preacher  and 
attorney,  who  remained  so  deeply  stamped 
with  the  characteristics  of  these  early 
occupations  even  at  this  sublime  elevation 
of  power.  .  .  . 

"So  in  the  autumn  of  1917  a  last  and 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Central  Powers 
to  win  the  war  in  the  ensuing  nine  months 
was  to  be  anticipated.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  come  to  doubt  more  and  more  whether 
the  system  of  the  Allies,  which  since  1914 
had  yielded  nothing  but  failure  and  dis- 
aster, could  meet  this  attack;  if  it  failed 
\yhen  superior  in  numbers,  it  was  hardly 
likely  to  succeed  when  inferior.  During 
the  whole  of  1917  he  and  Lord  Milner  had 
accepted  the  military  adviser  bequeathed 
to  them  by  Mr.  Asquith — General  Robert- 
son. His  plan,  and  he  had  no  other,  was 
to  raise  more  and  more  men;  if  the  two 
sides  were  allowed  to  go  on  killing  each 
other  in  France  indefinitely,  when  all  the 
Germans  were  dead  there  would  still  be 
a  few  Allies  left  and  they  would  win  the 
war.  This  was  his  simple  strategy,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  gathered  from  the 
merrioranda  he  submitted  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  to  which  the  future  historian 
of  the  war  is  earnestly  referred.  During 
the  last  half  of  I9l7  it  had  led  to  a  huge 
and  almost  useless  slaughter  of  English- 
men. During  the  Flanders  offensive, 
lasting  from  June  1  to  November  13, 
the  2nd  and  5th  armies  had  had  casualties 
of  268,396  (two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six) 
men  and  13,075  (thirteen  thousand  and 
seventy-five  i  officers  on  ground  over 
which,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  Allies  were 
to  sweep  in  a  few  days.  The  German 
casualties  are  unknown,  but  Ludendorff 
tells  us  that  going  over  the  ground  he  saw 
two  khaki  dead  for  every  field-grey. 

Before  the  war  the  Director  of  Military 
Operations  at  the  War  Office  had  been 
Sir  Henry  Wilson:  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  the  Im- 
perial General  Staff,  held 
by  General  Robertson, 
would  have  come  to 
him;  but  he  had  been 
passed  over  in  spite  of 
his  high  reputation  by 
Mr.  Asquith,  who  had  a 
grudge  against  him  for 
the  part  he  played  in 
Irish  politics.  General 
Wilson,  in  effect,  main- 
tained: 

"The  fault  of  the 
Allies'  system  has  al- 
ways been  that  there 
was  no  system  at  all; 
their  political  has  never 
been  adjusted  to  their 
military  action.  If  it  had 
been,  Bulgaria  might  in 

1915  have  been  made  to 
come  in  on  our  side. 
Their  military  action  has 
not  been  connected:  if 
it  had  been,  the  inter- 
vention of  Roumania  in 

1916  might  have  been 
decisive. 

"If  the  war  had  been 
directed  by  a  central  and 
supreme  body,  co-ordin- 
ating political  with  mili- 
tary effort,  and  army 
with  army,  instead  of 
them  being  connected  by 
temporary  arrangements 
missions,  liaisons,  the 
Central  Powers  would 
have  succumbed  long 
ago.  But  the  absence  of 
unity,  for  want  of  which 
we  have  failed  to  attain 
victory,  is  now  going  to 
give  it  to  them.  They 
have  now  one  instead  of 
two  fronts,  and,  free  on 
the  East,  they  are  going 
to  throw  their  whole 
weight  on  the  West. 
That  'ront,  which  from 
the   North    Sea   to   the 


Adriatic  forms  a  single  front,  has  never 
been  treated  as  such.  It  is  just  possible 
for  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
armies  to  act  separately  when  on  the 
offensive  as  they  have  been  most  of  the 
time;  but  now  they  will  have,  till  the 
Americans  arrive  in  force,  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  The  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  will  crush  each  separately,  unless 
there  is  a  single  central  command  to  give 
the  whole  strength  of  the  other  two  Allied 
armies,  at  once  and  with  no  delay,  to  the 
third." 

Captain  Wright  continues  his  narrative 
by  giving  some  details  of  the  Italian 
debacle  of  1917,  and  emphasizes  how  much 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  the  French 
and  British  could  have  rendered  aid  to 
Cadorna  if  there  had  been  a  unity  of 
command. 

"Caporetto  decided  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
At  a  conference  held  at  Rappallo  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  Supreme 
War  Council  was  founded  as  a  central 
directing  political  body  for  the  whole 
alliance:  it  was  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
principal  Ministers  of  each  country  at 
Versailles.  There  was  a  permanent  staff 
of  Military  Representatives  at  that  place 
to  act  as  their  military  advisers.  These 
military  advisers  were  Sir  Henry  Wilson; 
Weygand,  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Foch  in 
Paris;  General  Cadorna;  and  later.  General 
Bliss,  American  Chief  of  the  Staff.  This 
was  a  hesitating  but  not  less  decisive  step 
toward  unity  of  command." 

The  author  then  gives  detailed  figures 
of  the  strength  of  the  Allies  and  hostile 
forces  on  various  fronts,  and  concludes 
his  summary: 

"So  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  losing  the 
Russians  and  Roumanians,  kingdoms  of 
millions  of  men,  who  had  thrown  into  the 
balance  more  than  120  divisions — in  spite 
of  not  having  more  than  one  American 
division  at  their  side  from  a  country  which 
had  actually  registered  25  million  rnen  as 
capable  of  military  service — in  spite  of 
these  deductions,  at  the  beginning  of 
1918,  still  had  the  advantage. 

"The  plan  of  campaign  for  1918  was  the 
work  of  Foch,  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  the  sense  that  while 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  favored 
some  parts  of  it,  and  others  others,  they 
were  in  favor  of  all  of  it,  and  imposed  it 
on  all  the  other  leaders.  They,  in  effect, 
said  to  the  Supreme  War  Council: — 

"We  will  stand  on  the  defensive  on  the 


Western  front  till  the  Americans  arrive: 
on  the  defensive,  if  we  give  the  Allied 
armies  on  the  front  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic  a  single  organ  of  command, 
we  should  be  able  to  resist  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  able  to  resist  us.  But  let  us 
take  the  offensive  in  Palestine:  Turkey 
is  exhausted,  and  a  defeat  in  Palestine  will 
knock  Turkey  out.  Such  a  result  will 
have  further  consequences  which  we  can- 
not foresee,  but  which  might  be  decisive." 

There  were  thus  two  parts  to  this  plan, 
a  central  command  in  the  West  and  an 
offensive  in  Palestine. 

A  central  command  seems  easy  to 
create.  The  French  solution  was  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  French  general — a 
natural  claim  on  a  front  where  they  had 
103  divisions  to  62  British  and  50  Italian; 
but,  as  Sir  Henry  Wilson  always  insisted, 
the  right  to  command  involves  the  right 
to  dismiss,  and  therefore  it  was  a  right 
which,  in  simple  entirety,  could  not  be 
given  any  general  of  any  single  nation,  for 
no  army  of  any  nation  would  bear  having 
its  leaders  dismissed  by  a  foreigner. 

In  effect,  the  function  of  a  generalis- 
simo would  have  been  to  fix  the  quantity 
and  use  of  the  Allies'  Reserve,  if  this  whole 
front  was  treated  as  a  single  front.  This 
would  have  been  his  work  in  a  defensive 
campaign,  such  as  was  anticipated.  Assum- 
ing that  any  point  or  points  were  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy,  such  a  generalissimo 
would  have  decided  the  number,  place, 
and  movement  of  units  from  the  rest  of  the 
front  that  were  to  go  to  the  defence  of  that 
point. 

Foch  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson  put  forward 
an  ingenious  proposal,  to  give  the  three 
Allied  armies  all  the  advantages  of  a 
generalissimo  without  the  objections:  the 
three  commanders-in-chief  were  to  re- 
main commanders-in-chief;  but  at  Ver- 
sailles there  was  to  be  formed  an  Execu- 
tive War  Board,  with  Foch  as  chairman; 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  as  the  British,  General 
Cadorna  as  the  Italian,  and  General  Bliss 
as  the  American  members.  This  Board 
was  to  have  the  right  to  demand  from  each 
commander-in-chief  a  certain  number  of 
divisions  which  it  could  control.  Divi- 
sions placed  in  this  General  Reserve  would 
be  ear-marked,  and  not  to  be  used  by  any 
commander-in-chief  without  permission 
of  the  Executive  War  Board,  which  had 
authority  to  fix  their  number,  place, 
movement,  and  use. 

The  Executive  War  Board,  brought  into 
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THE    LEGEND   OF  THE  VIOLIN 


Bv  IDA  RANDOLPH  COSTA  IN 


In  a  cheery  chimney  corner  mid  the  firelight's  glow 
Sits  a  gentle  little  grand'mere,  rocking  to  and  fro; 
O,  her  hair  is  silver-greying 
And  the  firelight  o'er  her  playing 
Tints  her  cheeks  like  blooms  at  Maying, 
As  she  speaks  of  long  ago. 

She  is  telling  now  a  story  to  the  children  three, 
Marie,  Yvonne,  and  little  Paul,  around  her  knee; 
The  children's  hearts  are  swelling 
Grand'mere's  eyes  with  tears  are  welling 
At  the  story  old  with  telling 
But  of  magic  potency! 

*  *  ♦  » 

Wher.  all  was  ready,  "We've  time  to  go," 
The  Captain  said,  "for  an  hour  or  so 
To  the  estaminet  of  Suzanne!" 

Suzanne  was  a  little  Belgian  maid. 

Doing  her  bit  quite  unafraid 

Of  the  long  range  gun  and  the  night  air-raid. 

The  night  was  dark  with  an  inky  black. 
Wet  with  an  icy  rain. 
The  wind  that  tore  at  the  hurrying  men 
With  lashing  fingers  again  and  again 
Sobbed  like  a  soul  in  pain. 


But  warmth  and  wine  were  in  the  hut 

And  the  men  made  merry  awhile 

Forgetting  the  march  neath  the  midnight  skies 

Toasting  Suzanne  with  her  soft  grey  eyes. 

Watching  her  dimpling  smile. 

Sudden  the  song  of  a  violin 

Rose,  triumphant,  true; 

Played  by  the  Captain  with  eyes  a-fire. 

Compelling  men's  souls  at  his  desire 

To  follow  the  notes  he  drew. 

To  the  heights  of  passion  and  power  he  led 

With  the  witching  of  his  art; 

Life,  the  theme  of  the  throbbing  refrain. 

Life  anew  was  born  again 

In  each  war-weary  heart. 

And  when  the  stirring  strains  had  died. 

They  sang  "The  Long,  Long  Trail" 

Not  as  a  song     but  a  simple  prayer 

That  they  might  return  to  the  trails  back  there! 

Suzanne's  red  lips  grew  pale. 

And  paler  grew  with  emotion's  wave 
For,  when  the  song  was  through. 
The  Captain  said  as  they  rose  to  go: 
"Till  I  '(ime  again,  my  fiddle  and  bow, 
Suzanne,  I'll  leave  with  you." 


"So,  mes  peti  ts,  this  violin  I  long  have  kept,  you  know ; 
The  Captain  fell  defending  Ypres  fifty  years  ago!" 
Then  softly  for  his  soul  a  prayer 
Rose  from  the  children  kneeling  there 
Round  Grand'mere  in  her  rockmg  chair 
Suzanne  of  long  ago! 
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existence  to  handle  i,ne  General  Reserve 
gave  each  commander-in-chief  the  advan- 
tages of  a  generalissimo.  The  General 
Reserve  was  a  banking  account  on  which 
each  could  draw  if  he  was  attacked:  his 
drafts  would  be  fixed  by  the  War  Board, 
according  to  their  judgment.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  none  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  generalissimo.  No  commander- 
in-chief  could  suspect  his  forces  were  being 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  an  Ally's 
forces,  for  each  nation  had  its  representa 
tive  on  the  War  Board. 

"The  other  part  of  the  plan  of  campaign 
was  the  Palestine  offensive:  Allenbyalready 
had  an  overwhelming  preponderance  over 
the  Turks.  That  preponderance  was  to  be 
further  increased;  he  was  to  be  reinforced 
from  Mesopotamia  with  forces  originally 
fixed  at  a  higher  figure,  but  ultimately 
amounting  to  1  Indian  division.  An  Indian 
cavalry  division  in  France  was  to  be  sent 
to  him.  His  forces  were  so  large  that  the 
real  difficulty  was  supplying  him,  and  his 
capacity  for  hitting  hard  depended  much 
more  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  railroad 
from  Egypt  could  be  pushed  forward. 
But  with  a  little  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
railroad  material,  it  was  reckoned  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  annihilate  the  very 
inferior  Turkish  forces  in  front  of  him." 

To  this  Eastern  project  the  French 
members  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at 
first  presented  some  opposition,  but 
assented  on  condition  that  no  white 
troops  were  removed  from  France  for  this 
attempt.  There  was  also  the  opposition 
to  it  from  General  Robertson,  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

This  plan  of  campaign,  in  its  two  parts 
a  central  command  in  France  and  an 
offensive  in  Palestine,  was  in  effect  the 
plan  that  carried  the  Allies  to  victory  in 
the  autumn:  AUenby's  annihilation  of  the 
Turkish  Army  in  front  of  him  knocked 
out  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  the 
enemy's  power,  and  Foch's  conduct  of  the 
operations  in  France  led  to  a  result  that  no 
one  had  anticipated.  But  the  first  winter 
edition  of  the  plan  was  better  both  in 
means  and  conception  than  its  autumn 
successor.  AUenby's  British  troops  were 
taken  from  him  after  the  disaster  of  the 
spring,  and  Indian  divisions  substituted. 
Foch's  authority  as  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive War  Board  was  better  conceived  and 
clearer  than  his  authority  as  general- 
issimo, which  was  to  "co-ordinate  the 
action  of  the  British  and  French  armies." 
If  the  second  edition  of 
this  plan  of  campaign  fin- 
ished the  war,  the  first 
would  have  done  it  even 
more  surely.  So  great 
in  war  is  the  importance 
of  a  good  plan  that,  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  and 
carried  out,  the  war  end- 
ed. In  the  winter  of 
1917-1918,  a  friend  talk- 
ing of  the  difficulties  in 
front  of  the  Allies,  said 
to  Foch's  Chief  of  Staff, 
Weygand — 

"However  bad  our  sit- 
uation may  seem  now, 
it  was  worse  for  you  and 
General  Foch  at  the 
Marne;  for  you  were 
heavily  outnumbered, 
and  we  will  still  be  su- 
perior till  the  month  of 
April." 
Weygand  answered — 
"Our  situation  is  much 
worse  now;  for  then  we 
had  the  magnificent  plan 
of  Marshal  .loffr^.  and 
now  we  have  no  plan  at 
all." 

The  Supreme  War 
Council  adopted  this 
plan  at  a  .session  in  the 
last  days  of  January  and 
the  first  days  of  Febru- 
ary, 1918.  The  utmost 
precautions  of  secrecy 
were  adopted:  for  some 
of  the  sittings  most  of 
the  secretaries  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  room. 
The  copies  of  the  plan  of 
campaign  and  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting 
were  limited  to  a  few 
copies  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  only  a  few 
people.  For  Ludendorff, 
as  he  has  now  told  us, 
wa.M  as  anxious  about  be- 
ing attacked  as  the  Allies 
were.     His    position.    » 
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few  weeks  before  the  campaign  could  be 
expected  to  open,  was  anxious  and  pre- 
carious: on  almost  every  front  he  was 
outnumbered.  The  collapse  of  any  of  the 
numerous  fronts  meant  the  loss  of  an 
Ally  whose  fall  would  probably  bring 
down  another,  till  the  four  Central  Powers 
knocked   each    other    down    like   skittles. 

Public  opinion  in  France  and  Italy  had 
been  canvassing  the  question  of  a  supreme 
commander  in  the  field  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  was  naturally  concerned  at  the 
disconnection  between  the  three  armies 
defending  its  soil.  To  reassure  this  opinion 
the  news  that  these  armies  had  been 
given  a  certain  unity  under  Foch  was 
published  in  the  paper,  but  in  a  vague 
and  misleading  way.  The  other  decision, 
to  overwhelm  the  Turkish  armies  in 
Palestine,  was  guarded  with  greater  pre- 
cautions of  secrecy  than  any  other  de- 
cision ever  taken  by  the  Supreme  War 
Council. 

A  very  sprightly  and  brilliant  writer 
on  military  affairs,  Colonel  Repington, 
had  till  the  beginning  of  January  been 
military  correspondent  of  the  Times: 
at  that  date  he  left  the  Times,  which  had 
grown  critical  of  General  Robertson,  and 
became  military  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post.  There  he  became  the 
avowed  exponent  of  that  General's  views, 
referred  to  himself  as  the  official  spokes- 
man of  the  General  Staff,  and  published 
information  which  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained anywhere  but  from  the  War  Office. 
A  letter  from  him,  written  in  Paris  on 
February  5,  was  published  denouncing 
the  Inter-Allied  War  Council  which  had 
just  been  held.  On  February  the  11th 
another  article  by  him  was  published  in 
the  Morning  Post.  This  was  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  the  decisions  and 
discussions  of  the  last  Session  of  the  Su- 
preme War  Council.  It  described  with 
fulness  the  Executive  War  Board  as 
"the  Versailles  soldiers  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Foch,"  "controlling  and 
directing  the  reserves,"  and  reveals  the 
machinery  by  criticising  it.  Further,  he 
calls  on  Parliament  to  intervene,  and  not 
permit  "a  side-show"  to  take  place.  The 
side-show  he  describes,  in  the  very  words 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  session,  as  "the  delivery  of 
a  knockout  blow  to  Turkey."  So  as 
to  leave  nothing  in  doubt,  he  indicates  the 
theatre  of  war  where  the  side-show  is  to 
take  place:  "the  Turks  will  retire  in  front 
of  us  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo." 

The  first  decision  of  the  War  Cabinet 
was  to  seize  the  printing  presses  of  the 
Morning  Post,  and  so  suppress  it  entirely; 
but  after  a  talk  with  his  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
adopted  a  course  much  more  astute.  The 
editor  and  Colonel  Repington  were  only 
prosecuted  and  fined  for  a  technical  offence 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act; 
and  Sir  Gordon  took  care  during  the  prose- 
cution to  make  only  the  disclosures  about 
the  General  Reserve  a  subject  of  complaint: 
the  passage  about  the  side-show,  which 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  Allies,  he  treated 
as  inoffensive.     This  artful  treatment  may 


— Reed    in    the    London    "Bystander." 
THEIR    BLUSHING   HONOURS   THICK   UPON    THEM. 

Constable    Al     (sotto    voce)  —  "H'anyone    could    see    as    this    lot's    bin    'mentioned' 

all  right,  eh,   Bill?" 
Second     Constable — "Mentioned,     mentioned     where? — in     despatches?" 
Constable    Al — "Despatches  !     No-o  I     H'autobiography — 'Sunday    Times' — Margot — 

you  know  I"  • 


have  attenuated  the  effect  of  the  betrayal. 
The  Executive  War  Board  —  Foch, 
Wilson,  Bliss,  Cadorna — got  to  work  at 
once.  Foch  proposed  that  the  General 
Reserve  should  begin  by  being  a  seventh 
of  the  total  Allied  force  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  fixed  it  at  thirty 
divisions;  and  letters  were  addressed  to 
each  commander-in-chief  asking  him  if 
he  would  contribute  his  quota,  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  divisions  he  com- 
manded, to  the  General  Reserve.  On 
February  15th,  Sir  Henry  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Robertson  as  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  in  London, 
and  was  succeeded  at  Versailles  by  General 
Rawlinson. 


Foch,  when  he  came  to  Versailles,  was 
an  old  man,  unwell  and  worn  with  anxiety, 
and  beginning  to  lose  his  trim  horseman's 
figure.  He  shone  in  debate  as  much  as  he 
did  in  action. 

In  sheer  intellect  he  towered  above 
every  one  at  the  Supreme  War  Council 
as  much  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  in  cour- 
age. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  month  of 
February  the  German  scheme  of  attack 
became  clearer.  The  Allied  and  the 
Germ"an  lines  formed  an  angle,  and  the 
German  divisions  in  large  masses  began  to 
accumulate  towards  the  point  of  the  angle. 
Here  also  appeared  Von  Hutier  at  the  head 


of  an  army.  He  was  a  specialist  in  sur- 
prise attacks. 

Foch  in  effect  said  to  the  Executive 
War  Board — 

"I  will  divide  my  General  Reserve  into 
three  portions,  each  larger  than  the  other. 
The  smallest  portion  I  will  place  in 
Dauphin6,  close  to  the  best  crossing  into 
Italy;  the  largest  I  will  concentrate  round 
Paris;  the  third  portion  I  will  place  round 
Amiens.  From  the  concentration  of  Ger- 
man troops  the  attack  mast  come  in  the 
Rheims  or  Cambrai  region;  therefore  the 
bulk  of  the  General  Reserve  round  Paris 
is  best  situated  to  come  to  the  help  of 
either  region." 

Foch  did  no  more  than  outline  the  part 
to  be  played  by  the  General  Reserve,  for  it 
never  was  to  come  into  existence.  The 
outline  of  Foch's  plan  was  perfectly 
simple:  Ludendorff  had  formed  his  mass  of 
manoeuvre  near  the  apex  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  front  in  France;  it  could 
only  be  u.sed  to  drive  in  the  French  side  of 
the  angle  or  the  British.  He  could  only  do 
one  of  two  things — push  back  the  British 
to  and  over  the  Somme,  or  the  French  over 
the  Aisne  towards  the  Marne. 

In  March  he  chose  the  British  side,  and 
flung  himself  at  Cough's  Fifth  Army. 
Ludendorff  has  also  told  us  why  he  chose 
this  line  of  attack:  the  Allied  line  was 
thinnest  there,  and  he  chose  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  This  choice  the  pre- 
science of  Foch  had  also  divined  when  he 
intended  to  put  the  bulk  of  the  General 
Reserve  round  Paris  and  Amiens.  But 
the  General  Reserve  was  never  constituted, 
so  Foch  never  carried  out  his  plan. 

The  letters  sent  to  the  commanders- 
in-chief  by  the  Executive  War  Board, 
asking  them  to  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  General  Reserve,  were  dated  Feb- 
ruary 6:  by  February  19  the  French  and 
Italian   answers  were  received  assenting. 

On  February  22nd  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
and  Petain  met  at  the  Grand  Quartier 
General,  and  arranged  another  detailed 
scheme  of  defence  on  a  completely  different 
principle  to  that  of  the  General  Reserve. 
It  was  the  principle  that  if  one  army  was 
attacked,  the  other  should  assist  by  taking 
over  part  of  its  line.  Under  the  General 
Reserve  plan,  an  authority  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  the  commanders-in-chief 
decided  what  assistance  one  of  them  could 
receive  from  the  other.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement of  February  22  each  commander- 
in-chief  decided  for  himself  what  assistance 
he  would  give  a  colleague.  It  was  the 
principle  upon  which  the  offensives  against 
the  Germans  had  been  conducted  in  France 
and  which  the  Military  Representative  at 
Versailles  had  considered  was  unsuited 
to  a  defensive  plan. 

This  new  scheme  must  have  been 
known  to  the  leaders  of  the  Allies,  and 
certainly  would  not  have  been  initiated  by 
Petain,  as  it  was,  without  the  assent  of 
M.  Clemen ceau.  But  it  was  unknown  to 
Foch,  who  waited  patiently  for  the  Eng- 
lish answer  the  whole  of  February. 

The  refusal  of  Sir  Douglas  was  natural, 
for   he   could   not   undertake   the   double 
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Mysteries. — Next  to  some  murder  mysteries,  over- 
head expenses  are  the  most  mysterious  things  in  existence. 
— Cobalt  Nugget. 

*  *  *      ■ 

A  Change  of  View. — In  the  good  old  days  the  parlor 
was  kept  for  state  occasions.  But  now  it  is  the  cellar. 
— Border  Cities  Star. 

*  *  * 

Plenty  of  Basket. — Still,  these  days  anyone  can  put  all 
the  eggs  he  has  in  one  basket  and  yet  have  some  basket 
left  over. — London  Free  Press. 


Just  So. — Do  Canadians  dislike  Americans?  Well, 
Canadians  dislike  the  kind  of  Americans  that  Americans 
dislike. — Hamilton,  Ont.,  Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Deserving. — The  men  who  bring  up  the  large  families 
these  days  deserve  credit,  and  many  of  them  could  not 
get  along  without  it. — Vancouver  Province. 


Funerals  of  These  Too  Infrequent. — A  cable  brings 
the  news  that  the  heir  to  the  Turkish  throne  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. — Manitoba 
Free  Press. 


Sophisticated. — After  a  woman  has  been  married  a 
few  years  she  begins  to  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Jonah  really 
believed  that  story. — Fredericton,  N.B.,  Mail. 

*  *  * 

This  is  Hardly  Pharaoh. — The  Egyptians  are  ready 
to  accept  their  independence,  and  no  doubt  will  lick  their 
Cheops  over  their  good  fortune. — Toronto  Mail  and  Em- 
pire. 

*  ♦  * 

Not  a  Globe  Conclusion. — A  high  rent  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  roof  is  watertight,  remarks  the  Toronto  Globe. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  cellar  is  wet. — Kingston, 

Ont.,  British  Whig. 

*  *  * 

War. — The  war  made  18,000  new  millionaires  in  the 
United  States.  This  figures  out  at  the  rate  of  one  new 
millionaire  for  every  three  Americans  killed  in  the  war. — 

Toronto  Star. 

*  *  * 

Painstaking. — A  postcard  mailed  by  the  Saskatoon 
library  to  a  "delinquent  subscriber"  in  August,  1914, 
came  back  the  other  day  with  the  stamped  information 
that  the  person  addressed  was  "not  known  here."  Plenty 
of  time  was  taken  to  make  sure  of  the  information.  There 
is  nothing  like  being  thorough. — Saskatoon  Star. 


Those  Sickly  Centenarians. — When  the  office  boy 
read  a  headline  to  the  effect  that  a  centenarian  had  died,, 
he  remarked  sagely  that  they  didn't  seem  to  be  a  very 
healthy  lot. — Regina  Post. 

*  *  * 

The  Plutocratic  Plumber. — New  York  plumbers  are 
to  receive  $9  a  day;  so  they  will  return  to  work  on  the 
houses  which  nobody  but  plumbers  can  afford  to  rent. — 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

*  *  * 

In  Danger. — H.  G.  Wells,  British  socialist  and  author, 
has  landed  in  Petrograd  to  investigate  Bolshevism. 
We  wonder  if  the  Bolsheviki  will  now  be  guilty  of  poisoning 
our  Wells? — Montreal  Star. 

*  *  * 

An  Explanation. — "Cats  are  very  poor  swimmers," 
states  a  writer  in  a  weekly  journal.  This  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  exceptionally  high  infantile  mortality  among  these 
domestic  pets. — Renfrew,  Ont.,  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Could  Anything  Be  Fairer? — General  Wrangel  is 
exterminated  everj'  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  and 
trims  the  Bolsheviki  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  thereby  keeping  his  batting  average  fairly 
steady. — Manitoba  Free  Press. 
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liability  of  taking  over  more  French  line 
and  feeding  the  General  Reserves  as  well. 
The  Protocol,  the  Minutes,  as  we  say, 
of  the  arrangement  between  him  and 
General  Petain,  as  drawn  up  at  the  Grand 
Quartier  General,  are  contained  in  docu- 
ment No.  5,476  of  the  French  Intelligence 
Section  (Sieme  Bureau  as  the  French  call 
it).  This  document  has  only  to  be  placed 
next  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  creating  the  Executive  War 
Board  and  the  General  Reserve,  for  the 
inconsistency  to  appear.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  both  plans. 

This  arrangement  was  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 22;  but  this  document,  No.  5,476  of 
the  3ieme  Bureau,  Grand  Quartier  General, 
was  not  drawn  up  till  March  5,  and  is 
dated  March  5.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  delay  in  making  minutes 
which  should  naturally  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  event  they  record. 
It  is  easy  to  find  the  reason:  Petain,  the 
commander-in-chief  at  the  front,  did  not 
want  Foch,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  at  the 
Boulevard  des  Invalides  in  Paris,  to  know 
of  this  agreement,  which  destroyed  the 
scheme  of  the  General  Reserve,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  protest.  The  fighting  was 
expected  to  begin  in  March,  and  the  draft- 
ing of  the  minute  was  delayed  till  then. 
So  far  as  Foch  was  concerned,  the  agree- 
ment was  a  secret  agreement,  and  he  was 
therefore  the  victim  of  an  intrigue. 

But  before  the  campaign  of  1918  began, 
of  the  two  parts' of  the  plan  of  campaign 
which  may  be  called  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  and  Foch,  one 
part  had  been  published  and  betrayed,  and 
the  other  part  nullified  by  an  intrigue. 

The  Allies  therefore  went  back  to  the 
position  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 
autumn;  and  the  consequences  they  had 
rightly  anticipated  and  feared  from  that 
position  unrolled  themselves  at  once,  and 
in  an  aggravated  form:  aggravated  because 
only  one  part  of  their  military  plans  was 
left  intact,  the  extension  of  the  British 
line.  This  portion  of  their  design  had  been 
connected  with  the  Executive  War  Board 
and  the  General  Reserve;  but  though  the 
reserve  was  never  formed,  and  the  Board 
never  had  any  functions,  the  British  line 
remained  extended;  and  there  from  its 
extremity  at  Barisis  northwards  to  Gouz- 
eaucourt  lay  our  Fifth  Army,  composed  of 
only  fourteen  infantry  divisions  and  three 
cavalry  divisions,  strung  out  over  42 
miles,  on  an  average  front  of  6,750  yards 
to  each  division:  this  was  very  thin. 
The  Third  Army,  Byng's,  immediately  to 
the  north,  had  one  division  on  every 
4,200  yards. 

On  Thursday,  March  21,  an  attack  was 
made  in  the  morning  on  the  Fifth  and  part 
of  the  Third  British  Armies:  64  German 
divisions,  a  total  higher  than  the  whole 
British  army  of  57,  were  set  in  motion 
against  this  sector.  On  that  first  day  of 
battle  against  two-thirds  of  the  line  held 
by  Gough's  14  divisions,  40  of  these  64 
German  divisions  were  set  in  motion; 
and  against  one-fifth  of  the  line  held  by 
him  Von  Hutier  brought  off  his  Riga 
manoeuvre.  On  the  Wednesday  this 
sector  had  had  4  German  divisions  in  line; 
spread  fanwise  behind  them,  with  the 
farthest  tip  of  the  fan  forty  miles  away. 
Von  Hutier  had  19  other  divisions.  These 
were  brought  up  in  the  night  between  the 
20th  and  the  21st,  and  the  whole  23  were 
swung  against  a  front,  just  in  front  of 
St.  Quentin,  of  3  or  4  British  divisions. 

On  this  first  day  the  casualties  of  the 
Fifth  and  Third  British  Armies  were 
"estimated  at  40,000;  but  Gough,  though 
his  line  was  badly  dented  in  three  places, 
was  by  no  means  broken.  The  Germans 
were  still  "firmly  held  in  the  battle  zone." 
The  British  troops,  as  the  German  com- 
muniques announced,  had  resisted  with 
their  "usual  tenacity."  But  no  soldiers 
could  struggle  against  this  avalanche  of 
numbers  without  reinforcements.  AH 
Gough's  divisions  had  been  engaged  on 
the  Thursday.  Now  Haig  and  Petain's 
armies  were  equal  to  Ludendorff's.  They 
ought  to  have  taken  dispositions  to  come 
to  the  help  of  Gough,  who  held  the  weakest 
portion  of  their  common  line.  This 
help  could  come  either  from  the  British 
or  P>ench. 

During  the  course  of  the  Thursday 
Gough  appealed  for  help.  He  was  told  not 
to  expect  any  British  assistance  for  seven- 
ty-two hours — that  is,  until  Sunday; 
and  the  first  British  reinforcements  that 
reached  the  Fifth  Army  were  a  few  bri- 
■gades  of  the  8th  Division,  that  had  come 
all  the  way  from  St.  Omer,  and  which 
reached  the  battlefield  late  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 


Then  there  were  the  French,  Petain 
with  his  97  divisions  who  had  had  no 
serious  fighting  for  nearly  a  year.  "On 
different  occasions,  as  the  battle  developed, 
I  discussed  with  him  the  situation  and  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Allied  armies," 
say  the  despatches.  This  is  the  cour- 
teous expression  of  a  disagreeable  fact. 
British  G.H.Q.  and  the  Grand  Quartler- 
General  did  begin  discussing  how  many 
FVench  divisions  Petain  would  give,  but 
Petain  maintained  that  this  attack  was 
not  Ludendorff's  main  attack,  which  was 
to  be  towards  Rheims,  where  a  violent 
preliminary  bombardment  had  taken  place. 
On  Saturday  morning  the  two  com- 
manders-in-chief were  still  arguing,  and 
Petain  had  not  got  further  than  granting 
3  divisions.  Meanwhile,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, Gough's  front  had  given  way  under 
the  pressure  of  the  enormous  masses  in 
front  of  him,  and  had  begun  to  retreat, 
necessarily  bringing  backwards  with  him 
the  Third  Army,  which  had  not  been  moved 
by  the  Germans.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at 
the  Saturday  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
expressed  his  regret  over  the  General 
Reserves  so  bitterly  and  emphatically  that 
the  secretary  made  a  record  of  it.         ti^Lld 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  23rd, 
the  commanders-in-chief  finally  agreed. 
"As  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  in  the 
afternoon  of  23rd  March,"  say  the  des- 
patches, "arrangements  were  made  for  the 
French  to  take  over  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  front  held  by  the  Fifth  Army  south  of 
Peronne,  and  for  the  concentration  of  a 
strong  force  of  French  divisions  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  battle  front." 
But  Ludendorff  did  not  wait  on  these 
arrangements:  Von  Hutier's  army  had 
been  sweeping  forward  during  Friday  and 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  driving  before  it 
Gough's  army,  which  was  losing  its  co- 
hesion more  and  more.  At  midday  on 
Saturday  the  Germans  had  found  a  gap 
at  Ham  and  crossed  the  Somme,  so  that 
the  sector  it  was  decided  on  Saturday 
afternoon  that  the  French  should  take  over 
had  already  been  occupied  by  the  Germans 
when  the  decision  was  taken.  Petain, 
however,  did  not  hurry.  Debeney,  who 
was  to  command  the  "strong  force  of 
French  divisions,"  was  brought  all  the 
way  from  Lorraine  and  received  his  in- 
structions on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
did  not  reach  the  battlefield  till  Monday 
afternoon.  Two  French  divisions,  the 
9th  and  10th,  did  come  into  action  on 
Gough's  right  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
another  on  Sunday,  but  they  were  carried 
away  in  the  torrent.  Only  the  "usual 
tenacity"  of  the  British  troops  had  kept 
Von  Hutier  till  Saturday  evening  from 
reaching  the  objectives  assigned  to  his 
troops  for  Thursday  evening. 

Still,  during  the  week-end  they  drove 
on  towards  Amiens,  pushing  before  them 
the  shreds  of  Gough's  army.  If  they 
reached  Amiens  the  British  and  French 
armies  were  separated,  for  no  real  com- 
munication could  be  established  between 
them  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Somme 
below  Amiens.  Once  separated,  Luden- 
dorff could  take  breath,  and  fling  his  mass 
of  manoeuvre  of  100  divisions  against  each 
separately  and  in  turn,  either  the  reduced 
British  pressed  against  the  Channel  ports, 
or  the  French  with  a  vast  front  to  cover. 

During  the  week-end,  therefore,  at 
London,  Paris  and  Versailles,  disastrous 
events  were  discussed  and  desperate 
resolutions  taken:  measures  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Paris  were  considered.  Clemen- 
ceau  declared  he  would  fight  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  calculations  were  made 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  re-embark 
and  save  the  remainder  of  the  British 
Army.  But,  however  determined  their 
statesmen  might  be,  the  two  nations  might 
have  refused  to  make  a  further  effort. 
■The  loss  of  Amiens  might  involve  the  loss 
of  the  war:  everything  hung  upon  it. 
Victory,  therefore,  was  again  within  the 
grasp  of  the  Germans. 

Ludendorff  proudly  says  the  Germans 
at  St.  Quentin  did  what  no  one  else  had 
done  in  the  war.  But  even  the  Germans 
must  be  given  their  due,  and  he  mistakes 
his  own  achievement.  After  resisting 
for  nearly  two  years  the  atternpts  of  Allied 
armies  almost  twice  their  size  to  break 
through  their  front,  the  Germans  them- 
selves broke  through  the  Allied  front  with 
a  bare  equality  of  forces,  and  this  with  a 
plan  of  operations  that  was  faulty.  Dur- 
ing the  week  the  German  Emperor  gave 
Hindenburg  a  decoration  that  has  only 
been  given  on  one  other  single  occasion 
in  Prussian  history,  to  Blucher  after  Water- 
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Now  for   Tender,  Fragrant 
Mince  Pies 

Autumn  and  Winter  activities  call  for  tempt- 
ing, nourishing  pies  made  with 

Wethey's 

Condensed 

MINCE  MEAT 


Only  the  choicest  fruits  and  the  richest  spices  are  u.scd 
inWethey's.    Every  packa?-'  ■-  "f  "nlform  hirli  ,iii;ilitv. 

Look  for  the  famous  red  carloii,  lined  vviUi  saiiu;ii\ , 
moisture  proof,  wax  paper  that  preserves  all  the  de- 
licious flavor  of  Wethey's  Mince  Meat. 
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The  Wethey  Label  Perfects  the   Table 
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Keep  your  hair 
lovely 

Next  to  a  healthy  body  and  a  contented 
mind,  nothing  has  so  mucli  to  do  with 
the  preservation  of  the  hair  as  the  soap 
used  in  the  shampoo. 

Ivory  Soap  cleans  hair  and  scalp  thor- 
oughly. Its  abundant,  thick,  lasting 
lather  absorbs  all  the  dirt,  then  rinses 
out  easily  and  completely. 

Containing  no  uncombined  alkali,  it 
does  not  burn  the  hair  nor  make  it 
brittle,  nor  destroy  the  scalp's  natural, 
nourishing  oils.  The  hair  dries  soft, 
silky,  fluffy,  the  Ivory  shampoo  putting 
it  in  the  condition  which  makes  for 
continued  hair  health  and  beauty. 

IVORY  SOAP 
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loo:  perhaps  St.  Quentin  is  the  greatest 
German  victory  of  the  war. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  defeat  we 
have  ever  suflered  in  our  history,  measured 
by  any  standard.  By  Wednesday,  26th 
March,  the  units  of  Cough's  army  had 
officially  been  considered  as  having  ceaFed 
to  exist. 

The  prognostics  of  Sir  rienry  Wilson 
and  Foch  in  the  preceding  autumn  were 
fulfilled  as  if  by  programme.  The  Ger- 
mans, impelled  by  a  single  will,  had  m 
turn  endeavored  to  crush  the  separate 
armies  of  the  Allies  the  Italians  at 
Caporetto,  and  the  British  at  St.  Quentin 
-and  very  nearly  succeeded.  The  sys- 
tem of  three  independent  commanders- 
in-chief  had  been  disastrous  on  the 
defensive  for  just  the  same  reason  they 
had  predicted,  that  the  help  which  one 
commander-in-chief  would  give  a  colleague 
in  danger  would  be  either  insufficient  or 
too  late,  or  both,  and  could  only  be  decided 
by  a  supreme  authority  superior  to  them 
all. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  Haig  himself 
appealed  to  London  for  a  supreme  author- 
ity over  both  armies.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
sent  over  Lord  Milner  and  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  who  at  Doullens,  on  Tuesday, 
met  M.  Clemenceau:  he  still  vacillated 
between  Petain  and  Foch,  but,  as  Major 
Grasset  tells  us,  "on  the  proposal  of  the 
British  Government,"  Foch  was  given 
authority  to  "co-ordinate  the  action  of  the 
two  armies."  Thus  at  the  end  of  March 
Foch  was  put  again  in  the  position  into 
which  he  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of 
.January.  To  Mr.  Lloyd  George  we  owe 
Sir  Henry  Wilson,  and  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
Foch. 

Von  Hutier,  according  to  plan,  was  due 
in  Amiens  on  Sunday,  but  had  been  kept 
back  by  the  "usual  tenacity"  of  our  troops 
which  (as  Hindenburg  says  in  his  newly 
published  "Aus  Meinem  Leben")  so  often 
repaired  the  errors  of  their  leaders.  On 
the  Tuesday,  however,  the  Germans  racing 
along  the  St.  Quentin- Amiens  road,  with 
their  artillery  and  supplies  left  far  behind, 
suffering  from  hunger  and  with  little 
strength  left  in  them,  were  only  12,000  or 
13,000  yards  away  from  the  town;  the 
exact  distance,  therefore,  within  which 
the  Germans  came  to  winning  the  war 
may,    perhaps,    be   exactly    computed    in 


yards:  it  is  the  space  along  this  road  which 
separated  them  from  Amiens.  The  i*.eet- 
ing  at  Doullens  was  not  very  sanguine  of 
saving  it,  and  Foch  outlined  his  plans  of 
defense  in  case  Paris  had  to  be  abandoned 
and  the  British  armies  were  driven  back 
to  the  coast.  On  returning  to  London 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  reported  to  the  War 
Cabinet  next  day,  not  very  hopefully, 
that  the  safety  of  Amiens  depended  on 
whether  the  French  could  collect  sufficient 
troops  there  in  time  to  defend  the  town. 
For  south  of  the  Somme,  where  along  the 
main  road  the  Germans  were  expending  all 
the  strength  that  was  left  in  them  to  reach 
it,  there  was  nothing  left  but  fragments 
of  the  Fifth  Army,  broken  by  five  days 
continuous  unrelieved  fighting  and  re- 
treat. As  Major  Grasset  says,  a  leader 
of  less  steely  determination  than  Foch 
would  probably  have  considered  the  situa- 
tion hopeless.  But  this  same  old  gentle- 
man, now  sixty-seven  years  old,  who  had 
snatched  the  prize  from  the  Germans  in 
1914  in  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  just 
when  it  was  in  their  grasp,  was  to  do  so 
again  in  Picardy  in  1918,  when  again  they 
had  almost  reached  it. 

He  was  only  appointed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  Tuesday.  But  at  a 
quarter  to  five,  a  few  hours  after  his  ap- 
pointment, he  managed  to  get  through  to 
Debeney  on  the  telephone;  he  now  had 
authority  to  command.  He  at  once 
ordered  him  to  take  all  his  troops  out  of  the 
line  farther  south  on  a  front  of  six  miles, 
risk  leaving  a  gap  there,  and  send  them 
up  in  front  of  Amiens.  Against  these,  on 
the  Wednesday,  the  last  effort  of  the  spent 
German  wave  broke  itself. 

So  Foch,  as  soon  as  he  was  given  a  chance 
found  in  himself  at  once,  then,  as  before  in 
1914,  the  means  of  retrieving  the  faults  and 
errors  of  other  leaders,  and  so  saved  thein, 
but  only  just,  on  the  edge  of  ruin.  Within 
six  months  of  the  day  when  he  was  given 
the  desperate  task  of  commanding  armies 
defeated  and  pressed  back  to  positions  of 
the  most  imminent  disaster,  those  same 
armies  under  his  leadership  were  thunder- 
ing victoriously  at  the  gates  of  the  Hinden- 
burg Line,  the  safeguard  and  the  symbol 
of  German  domination,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  invincible  German  hosts  who  had 
awed  Europe  for  half  a  century  and  very 
nearly  overwhelmed  it,  had  decided  upon 
unconditional  surrender. 


The  New  British  Empire 

The  Future  That  Faces  British  Empire  as  a  Result  of  Recent  War 

.JUDSON  C.  WELLIVER. 


"TT-  YEN  the  philosophic  student  of  history 
■*-'  is  liable  to  distortion  of  vision  through 
the  foreshortening  of  time  and  distance," 
so  writes  Judson  C.  Welliver,  late  London 
correspondent  and  European  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  writing  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  He  presents  a  very  definite 
picture  of  what  the  Empire  is  doing.  A 
picture  that  in  no  way  follows  the  gloomy 
forecast  of  the  calamity  howlers. 

There  are  financial  bogs,  social  mor- 
asses, and  political  ditches  aplenty,  he 
continues,  waiting  to  be  fallen  into, 
and  the  surest  way  to  do  it  is  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  them.  It  seems  fair 
to  say  that,  of  all  countries.  Great  Britain 
to-day  is  most  intently  watching  the  dis- 
tant lights  and  least  distracting  herself 
with  the  mud  and  mire, 
fe  And  Great  Britain  is  traveling  a  famil- 
iar road.  There  have  been  other  dark 
nights  when  she  felt  her  way  along  this 
route.  A  century  ago  she  trembled  to 
think  what  might  have  happened  if  it 
had  been  different  at  Waterloo.  She 
had  just  muddled  through  the  quarter- 
century  from  the  States  General  to  the 
second  abdication  of  Napoleon.  She  was 
at  grips  with  political  revolution  at  home, 
the  radicals  demanding  political  demo- 
cracy as  fiercely  as  now  they  insist  on 
industrial  democracy.  Her  pessimists  pic- 
tured impending  bankruptcy  and  demand- 
ed repudiation,  just  as  their  successors 
now  paint  approaching  ruin  and  urge  the 
levy  on  wealth. 

British  history  has  been  a  long  succes- 
sion of  big  efforts,  huge  spendings,  vast 
debts,  and  profound  depression  over  the 
prospect  of  ruin  that  must  result,  but 
somehow  never  did.  Probably  because 
they   held   the   purse-strings,   the  people 


of  Great  Britain  have  been  most  willing 
to  tax  themselves  when  necessary,  and 
most  confident  in  their  anticipation  of 
ruin  to  result.  In  1721  the  kingdom  had 
the  prodigious  debt  of  54.400,000  L.  and 
prophets  of  disaster  declared  it  would 
never  be  paid.  They  were  right.  The 
country  merely  grew  richer,  and  forgot 
about  it.  The  wars  of  that  century 
raised  the  debt  to  240,000,000/.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  Napoleonic  struggles  brought  it 
up  to  861,000,000/.  in  181.5.  Again  it 
was  agreed  that  it  would  never  he  paid, 
and  again  the  prophecy  proved  true, 
for  once  more  the  rising  tide  of  wealth 
submerged  the  debt  into  unimportance, 
or  even,  as  many  came  to  view  it,  a 
guaranty  of  national  stability!  To-day 
the  kingdom  has  debts  of  8,000,000- 
000  /. — nigh  half  its  wealth,— and  as  se- 
curity holds  nearly  a  third  of  the  world. 
If  it  is  appropriately  glum  about  the 
debts,  it  is  at  least  encouragingly  cheer- 
ful about  getting  back  to  business  and 
cashing  in.  It  remembers  that  it  lifted 
the  load  a  century  and  two  centuries 
and  three  centuries  ago,  and  rather 
thinks  it  will  do  the  trick  again. 

Altogether,  the  Great  War  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  left  the  world 
marvellously  like  the  world  at  the  end  of 
the  great  war  of  a  hundred  years  earlier. 
We  know  what  the  British  Empire  did 
in  the  century  after  Waterloo.  What 
may  we  assume  it  will  do  in  the  century 
following  Versailles? 

There  never  was  a  time  when  England 
so  obviously  as  now  stood  sentinel  and 
guardian  over  Europe.  After  Waterloo 
she  withdrew  from  the  Continent's  af- 
fairs into  that  "splendid  isolation"  which 
was  her  boast  during  much  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  her  misgiving  during 
the  rest.     To-day  she  makes  France  her 
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deputy  to  police  Europe,  while  she,  avoid- 
ing the  uncomfortable  frictions,  looms 
in  the  background  as  the  final  arbiter, 
the  just  judge,  the  real  power.  France 
dare  not  trust  Germany;  so  she  is  com- 
pelled to  hate  Germany,  and  to  have 
Germany  always  hate  her.  England  dares 
to  be  the  disinterested  friend  of  Ger- 
many, the  counsellor  of  Italy,  the  Lady 
Bountiful  to  ruined  Austria,  monitor  to 
Spain,  patron  to  Greece,  ancient  ally  of 
Portugal,  guarantor  of  Belgium,  candid 
friend  of  the  Northern  neutrals,  and, 
through  the  clever  co-operation  of  her 
labor  leaders  and  her  thrifty  merchants, 
at  once  the  most  sympathetic  observer 
of  Russia's  trials  and  the  least  usurious 
provider  of  Russia's  necessaries.  She 
IS  in  position  to  grieve  sincerely  at  Greece's 
disappointment  in  Thrace,  and  to  make 
away  with  the  big  loot  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  She  wishes  quite  genuinely 
that  Mr.  Wilson  could  have  saved  Shan- 
tung to  China,  and  meanwhile  marks  off 
for  herself  a  sphere  of  domination  in  the 
Yang-tse  basin  worth  half-a-dozen  Shan- 
tungs. She  can  quite  appreciate  the 
harrowed  feelings  of  Chinese  who  dislike 
Japan's  control  of  northern  China  rail- 
roads, and  meanwhile  she  plans  to  build 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  British-owned 
railroads  in  middle  and  southern  China. 
She  pledges  to  give  Egypt  back  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  finds  that  a  lucky 
clause  of  the  peace  treaty  has  curiously 
enough  thrust  Egypt  into  the  imperial 
British  pocket!  She  makes  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  amity,  and  alliance  with 
Persia,  and  the  cynical  world  reads  it  as 
substantially  the  annexation  of  Persia  to 
the  empire!  She  becomes  protector  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  of  the  Arabs  in 
Hedjaz,  incidentally  strengthening  her 
grip  on  Suez. 

"These  things  Great  Britain  accom- 
plishes in  virtue  of  her  fortunate  endow- 
ment of  both  nearness  and  remoteness. 
She  pervades  all  the  seas  and  continents, 
and  yet  is  nobody's  too  intimate  neigh- 
bor. Responsibility  is  not  among  the 
things  she  fears,  but  she  knows  how 
to  have  it  forced  upon  her  as  a  duty. 
Let  us  see  what  are  the  bounds  and 
confines,  the  body  and  limbs,  of  the  new 
British  Empire.  These  two  thousand 
years  Rome  has  been  pictured  as  the 
great  imperialism.  Gibbon  calculated  that 
under  Emperor  Claudius  the  empire 
comprised  120,000,000  souls;  elsewhere 
he  places  its  extent  at  1,600,000  miles 
and  accounts  that  450,000  men  consti- 
tuted its  military  and  naval  personnel. 
It  is  not  a  century  and  a  half  since  Gib- 
bon wrote,  yet  he  noted  this  as  the  most 
numerous  society  in  hunian  history. 
To-day  the  British  Empire  may,  with  all 
conservatism,  be  estimated  at  eight  times 
the  area  and  five  times  the  population  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  It  has  main- 
tained a  military  and  naval  personnel  a 
dozen  times  that  which  Gibbon  credits  to 
Rome. 

It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  empire 
includes  about  a  third  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple, and  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter 
of  its  land,  and  that  the  basis  of  its 
power  is  the  group  of  self-governing 
dominions  of  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

The  complete  loyalty  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dominions  has  been  so  conclu- 
sively proved  in  the  last  six  years  that  it 
is  safe  to  dismiss  the  old  picture  of  mother 
England  one  day  left  alone  at  the  family 
fireside.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
probably  more  nearly  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
than  is  Great  Britain  itself.  Another 
century  is  likely  to  see  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  con- 
taining each  a  population  approximating 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
British  institutions  and  British  sympa- 
thies, and  with  their  substantial  interests 
closely  intertwined  with  those  of  the 
home  country  and  the  empire,  this  group 
of  nations,  independent,  yet  interdepen- 
dent, will  be  the  basis  of  the  empire. 
Western  Europe  is  near  the  limit  of 
capacity  to  support  population.  Politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  will  conspire 
to  check  the  increase.  So  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  any  serious  outside  menace  to 
the  British  communities  in  the  next 
generation.  If  their  development  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  century,  people  now  living  will 
see  British  states  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
million  each  in  Canada,  Australasia, 
and  South  Africa. 

This  world-flung  empire  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  held  together  by  community  of 
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language,  culture,  institutions,  interests. 
The  only  power  that  might  dispute  the 
future  with  Great  Britain  is  America. 
But  the  same  common  denominator  to 
which  we  refer  Great  Britain  and  the 
dominions  applies  also  to  the  empire  and 
America.  They  have  much  in  common, 
little  in  controversy.  Each  has  room  for 
enterprise  and  development  without  tread- 
ing on  the  other's  toes.  If  American 
chauvinism  talks  about  "a  navy  that 
by  1924  will  surpass  England's,"  Ameri- 
can common  sense  knows  that  our  naval 
policy  really  looks  toward  Japan,  not 
Europe.  And  Downing  Street,  at  the 
moment  when  it  could  be  excused  for 
some  displeasure  over  American  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Irish  secession, 
is  wise  enough  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
and  announce  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  will  be  so  revised  as  to  insure 
Great  Britain's  neutrality  between  Amer- 
ica and  Japan.  The  most  blatant  Jingo- 
ism finds  it  hard  to  perform  a  very  effec- 
tive gesture  of  misgiving  in  the  face  of 
such  an  attitude. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  British  have 
discovered  a  new  ocean^the  ocean  of  the 
air — and  it  is  by  way  of  being  as  securely 
brought  under  British  dominion  as  have 
been  the  seven  seas. 

Americans,  indeed,  invented  the  heav- 
ier-than-air,  and  the  Germans  developed  the 
lighter-than-air,  craft;  butthe  English  have 
adopted  both.  Just  as  they  established 
maritime  leadership  by  building  the  ships 
of  the  world,  so  now  they  purpose  to  con- 
trol the  air  by  building  the  world's  air- 
craft, keeping  their  grip  on  the  industry, 
just  as  they  have  held  the  world's  ship- 
building. Governmental  policy  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  have  already  united  to 
make  Great  Britain  headquarters  for  air- 
craft construction. 

Control  of  neither  sea  nor  air,  however, 
would  be  insured  if  petroleum  fell  into 
alien  hands.  So  British  statesmanship  is 
reaching  out  to  control  petroleum.  Here 
again  the  English  are  followers  rather 
than  leaders.  Americans  pioneered  the 
domain  of  oil,  and  the  Germans  gave  us 
the  Diesel  engine.  But  the  British  saw 
that  whoever  controlled  oil  would  also 
control  its  utilization.  So  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia,  Baku  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell, 
fall  into  their  hands. 

The  gold  market  has  migrated  from 
London  to  New  York,  and  the  gold  has 
largely  flowed  to  America.  But  with 
what  result?  Merely  that  credit,  pro- 
portioned to  the  requirements  of  enter- 
prise everywhere,  is  taking  the  place  of 
gold,  and  that  possession  of  too  large  a 
share  of  the  gold  is  becoming  a  doubtful 
advantage.  'The  machinery  of  credit,  of 
exchanges  based  on  the  good  faith  of  the 


world's  commercial  operations,  has  be- 
come the  real  lever.  It  is  the  hand  of 
the  British  financial  community;  its  ful- 
crum is  the  group  of  British  banks,  lately 
consolidated  into  a  very  small  number, 
with  branches  everywhere,  and  with  the 
credit  of  the  empire  and  the  power  of  the 
Government  their  real  guaranty. 

They  hold  the  strings  on  the  world's 
business.  They  had  the  nerve  to  go  right 
on  doing  business  with  their  money  and 
their  ships  throughout  the  war. 

British  ships  and  British  finance  sailed 
together  through  the  danger  zones.  They 
took  the  risks  of  the  day  for  the  future's 
opportunities,  and  won.  When  Great 
Britain  lacked  gold,  she  still  had  credit; 
and  she  spread  it  as  a  farmer  spreads  his 
fertilizers;  and  now  she  is  ready  to  reap 
a  harvest  of  trade. 

So  much  for  the  political,  imperial, 
and  financial  hereafter.  It  has  been  set 
down  in  a  spirit  of  neither  laudation  nor 
cynicism.  It  has  not  sought  to  analyze 
motives,  to  weigh  purposes,  to  decide 
whether  British  policy  squares  with  con- 
siderations of  justice  or  humanity.  It 
has  dealt  with  realities  in  the  world  as 
it  really  is. 

For  once  the  nation  is  combining  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy  with  a  forward-looking 
domestic  program.  The  British  demo- 
cracy was  never  so  democratic  as  now. 
It  clings  indeed  to  certain  old  forms,  as  of 
monarchy;  but  it  has  learned  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  mandate  of  the  people. 

The  proletariat  has  gone  in  cahoots 
with  royalty  to  skin  all  the  folks  in  be- 
tween, and  gradually  to  socialize  wealth 
and  democratize  opportunity  without 
shocking   the   community   into   reaction. 

We  are  learning  that  the  conservative 
Englishman  under  his  skin  is  a  natural- 
born  experimenter,  the  boldest  of  specula- 
tors, a  cheerful  gambler  in  anything 
from  cricket  and  Derbies  to  continents 
and  economic  systems.  "Conservative" 
England,  ripping  loose  in  all  manner  of 
radical  innovation,  is  amused  at  the 
backwardness  of  "progressive"  America, 
and  coupon-cutting  America  shudders 
at  the  chances  these  venturesome  Brit- 
ishers are  willing  to  take. 

America's  Puritan  conscience  holds 
back  from  taking  the  League  of  Nations' 
vows,  lest  the  high  and  holy  estate  be 
marred  in  the  practicalities  of  life,  and 
disillusion  come.  England  takes  the  plainer 
view,  as  of  one  who  still  believes  two 
can  live  cheaper  than  one.  As  to  losing 
her  ideals — well,  she's  not  altogether 
inexperienced;  they  do  not  so  much  worry 
her.  She  has  optimism  to  believe  she'll 
not  surrender  all  her  independence.  She 
hopes   to   be   "happy   though   married." 


Hungary  Aiming  to  Restore  the  Monarchy 

Hungarian  Government  Charged  With  Preparing  to  Invade 
Austria  and  Overthrow  Republic. 

EUGENE  S.  BAGGER. 


'TpHE  above  named  writer,  in  the 
*■  Nation,  charges  the  Budapest  press 
with  carrying  on  an  extensive  campaign 
against  the  Austrian  Republic  and  with 
aiming  to  restore  monarchical  government, 
if  not  actually  that  of  the  Hapsburgs,  to 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

And  this  press  campaign,  continues  Mr. 
Bagger,  is  only  the  advance  publicity  of  a 
new  crime  planned  by  Horthy's  henchmen. 
Having  transformed  Hungary  into  a  lak^ 
of  blood,  they  seek  to  extend  their  act- 
ivities. They  are  preparing  to  invade 
Austria,  to  set  up  a  White  Terror  at 
Vienna,  to  restore  the  monarchy  and 
then  to  turn  against  the  democratic  re- 
public of  Czecho-Slovakia.  These  designs 
are  openly  boasted  of  by  the  Magyar 
militarists.  The  reactionary  press  of  Bu- 
dapest —  and  there  is  none  other  to-day 
— frankly  discusses  the  necessity  and  the 
advantages  of  the  conquest  of  Austria, 
and  military  preparations  are  in  full 
swing  on  the  border. 

All  this  is  not  unknown  to  the  Allied 
powers.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
repeatedly  protested  against  the  Hun- 
garian raids  and  the  maintenance  of  armed 
camps  of  Austrian  monarchists  on  the 
Hungarian  side  of  the  frontier.  On 
August  3  Foreign  Secretary  Renner,  after 
submitting  evidence  on  the  Furstenfeld 
raid,  pointed  out  to  the  Entente  represen- 


tatives that  as  the  peace  treaty  renders 
Austria  defenceless  the  republic  expects 
protection  from  the  Entente.  Austria 
has  lived  up  honestly  to  the  disarmament 
clause  of  St.  Germain;  Hungary  has  not 
yet  ratified  the  Treaty  of  "Trianon,  and 
not  only  has  she  not  reduced  her  armed 
strength,  but  is  conducting  general  mobili- 
zation. The  preparations  of  Hungary  to 
attack  the  Austrian  republic  are  described 
in  three  official  declarations  of  the  Aus- 
trian War  Office  based  on  affidavits  of  eye- 
witnesses. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  three  state- 
ments: 

A  monarchist  legion,  recruited  from 
Austrian  citizens  on  Austrian  territory, 
is  maintained  at  Zalaegerszeg,  a  few  miles 
from  the  frontier  on  the  Hungarian  side. 
The  purpose  of  this  legion  is  to  over- 
throw the  present  Austrian  Government 
and  to  restore  monarchy.  Every  member 
of  the  legion  is  pledged  by  solemn  oath  to 
that  end.  The  roster  of  the  Terror  De- 
tachment which  is  to  take  charge  of 
Vienna  after  the  occupation  is  already 
drawn  up.  The  terrorists  are  to  be  re- 
warded by  free  loot.  The  legionaries  are 
well  paid  and  fed.  They  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  army,  with 
the  Imperial  crown  and  a  white  ribbon  on 
their  caps.  Regulations  are  as  in  the  old 
army.  The  units  are  equipped  with 
machine  guns  and  receive  special  training 


The  Overland  Mail 

Back  in  1858  the  Overland  Mail— the  last  link 
in  the  first  direct  chain  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  America 
— began  its  journey.  Transportation  has  changed 
a  lot  since  the  days  of  those  hardy  voyageurs. 

^Painter  Saijs- 

"But  the  Hard  Oil 
Finish  first  made  by 
Berry  Brothers  in  that 
year,  and  now  known  as 
Luxeberry  Wood  Fin- 
ish, is  to-day  still  the  one 
that  all  my  discriminat- 
ing customers  demand. 
Good  things  live." 


Luxeberry  Wood  Finish  is  to-day  but  one  among 
scores  of  varnish  products  which  have  made  the  Berry 
Brothers  label  a  standard  of  quality  the  world  over. 
Many  other  Berry  Brothers  products  are  household 
words :  Liquid  Granite,  the  durable  floor  varnish — 
waterproof,  of  course;  Luxeberry  White  Enamel  with 
which  the  fashionable  shades  of  gray  or  old  ivory  may 
be  reproduced. 

Berry  Brothers'  products  are  Canadian-made  for 
Canadian  trade.  And  they  are  the  type  of  products  that 
are  making  Canadian-made  synonymous  with  first  qual- 
ity everywhere.  In  nearly  every  town  a  good  dealer  is  glad 
to  supply  exactly  the  right  varnish  product  bearing  Berry 
Brothers'  label,  either  for  home  or  industrial  use. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  color  booklet, 
"Beautiful  Home*."     Sent  free  on  request. 
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Panelled  Dining  2oom  combining  Itie 
^Spirit  of  the  ifCeim/  with  the  practicabilit/ 
of  the  20^^        Designed    by   the 
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Toronto. 


Make  Your  Skin 
Like  Velvet 

DON'T  you  wish  your 
face  was  as  smooth 
and  fair  as  your  body?  It 
would  be  if  protected 
from  wind  and  dust.  If 
you  want  a  clear  smooth 
skin. 


7b)M»si«m/>/ff/or«»tt/<»_"AlittleCREMEELCAYA  rubbed 
gently  into  the  skin;  then  if  you  need  color,  a  very  little  rouge 
spread  carefully  overthe  cheeks  before  the  cream  is  quite  dry: 


and  after  that    the  film  of  Elcaya  face  powder  over  alL' 


CRENE  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  non-greasy,  disappearing  toilet  cream  that  makes 

the  skin  like  velvet  -       The  favorite  for  20  years. 

T      •            *  oj;«  ~«J  "Tfin  Sold  all  over  the  world. 

In  jars  at  35c  and  75c  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

MacLean,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited  Thb  Elcaya  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited 

Montreal  Jamea  C.  Crane,  Prrs'l. 

1 D  '              ntslrilmtars  for  Canada  Montreal.  Canada 


^t.  anbrebj'g  CoUege  ll'Z 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

UPPER  SCHOOL  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities,  Royal  Military  &)llege  and  Business 

Calendar  sent  on  amplication.  REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Hcijmasltr 


in  barricade  fighting  and  bombing.  Apart 
from  this  Austrian  legion  an  army  of 
30,000  Magyar  soldiers  (regiments  are 
namedj  are  stationed  near  Szombathely, 
another  frontier  town,  ready  for  orders 
to  march  on  Vienna.  This  army  consists 
of  picked  men,  its  recruits  coming  up  under 
general  mobilization  orders  after  being 
carefully  sifted;  and  Jews,  trade  unionists 
and  intellectuals,  instead  of  being  armed, 
are  enrolled  in  battalions  of  forced  labor. 

The  foregoing  the  Austrian  war  office 
declares  officially.  But  the  Magyar  in- 
trigue is  continuing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier  as  well.  Foreign  Secretary 
Renner  rather  understated  his  case  by 
saying  to  the  Entente  diplomats  that  the 
Magyar  activities  rendered  the  internal 
consolidation  of  Austria  impossible. 

The  mad  imperialism  of  Horthy's 
Hungary  is  a  menace  to  all  her  neighbors, 
but  the  mr.«t  immediate  danger  is  to 
Austria.  Turning  Vienna  over  to  the 
White  Terror  of  Messrs.  Horthy,  Pronay, 
Hejjas,  and  Hapsburg  would  be  an  ironic 
aftermath  of  the  great  war.  Yet  the 
re-establishment  of  royalty  in  Central 
Europe  with  the  official  sanction  of 
"democratic"  nations  is  not  in  the  least 
an  unthinkable  eventuality.  Horthy  is 
the  most  likely  candidate  for  divine  rights. 
But  a  Hapsburg  is  by  no  means  impossible. 


A  Patriot  or  a  Peril? 

Opinioiu    at    Home    and    Abroad 

Jjiffer — Abroad  He  is  the  Saviour 

of  His  Country,  to  Many  a 

Greek  Despot 

THE  public  has  been  told  so  often  that 
Venizelos,  premier  of  Greece,  is  the  only 
leader  whose  prestige  has  not  suffered 
since  the  war,  that  the  very  direct  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  which  Current  Opinion 
had  collected  from  various  sources  will 
come  as  a  decided  surprise.  It  in  a 
measure,  however,  gives  the  reason  for  the 
recent  attempt  upon  his  life,  that  so  nearly 
succeeded. 

A  great  sensation  was  occasioned  at 
Athens  by  the  determination  of  Prime 
Minister  Venizelos  to  prolong  still  further 
the  life  of  a  parliamentary  body  which, 
in  the  language  of  Atlavtis,  a  Greek  daily 
issued  in  New  York,  is  constitutionally 
dead  and  gone.  The  parliamentary  body 
from  which  Venizelos  gets  his  author- 
ity has  made  him  a  despot,  and  with 
its  approval  he  has  stamped  out  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  conscience, 
the  right  of  assembly  and  all  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  freedom  in  the  western  world. 
He  has  sold  his  country's  aspirations  to  the 
powers  which  help  him  to  erect  his  des- 
potism. The  greater  Greece  of  which  his 
country  dresmed  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
caricature  on  the  map,  a  beggarly  popu- 
lation that  brings  her  down  to  the  level 
cf  the  new  Austria.  Greece  gets  Thrace 
and  a  kind  cf  half  possession  of  Smyrna. 
The  man  who  humiliated  Greece  in  this 
fashion  is  hailed  throughout  the  Angk- 
Saxon  world  as  the  hero  of  his  country,  biit 
his  country  groans  under  his  despotic 
heel,  if  we  may  believe  the  organs  of 
Greek  patriotism  published  in  some 
instances  far  frcm  Hellas,  for  it  is  un- 
safe to  say  such  things  in  the  Athens 
of  Venizelos.  He  could  achieve  these 
triumphs  over  his  country's  freedom 
because  he  scattered  one  parliament 
he  could  not  control  and  called  into 
fictitious  being  a  parliament  elected 
previously — and  this  in  fiat  defiance 
cf  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  t!.e 
Greek  constitution.  His  own  fear  of  the 
consequences  is  shown  by  his  eagerness 
to  put  off  a  general  election.  Venizelos, 
says  Atlantis,  always  contrives  to  put  off  a 
general  election. 

Undisturbed  by  the  storm  rising  in  his 
own  country,  Venizelos,  who  enjoys  an 
immensely  favorable  western  European 
press,  told  the  Independence  Beige  of 
Brussels  that  his  country  is  now  "great." 
He  is  the  creator  of  that  "greater  Greece" 
which,  to  the  London  PoM  and  its  contin- 
ental contemporaries,  signifies  that  Veni- 
zelos is  another  Cavour.  What  they 
think    of    him    at    home,    observes    t '  c 


The  Dye  means 
a  great{deal  f 

— In  fact  the  Dye  is  not 
less  important  than  the 
stockings  themselves. 
H  a  w  1  e  y  '  s  Hygienic 
Black,  "The  Deepest 
Dye,"  actually  improves 
and  adds  to  the  comfort 
and  wearing  qualities  of 
the  Hosiery  upon  which 
it  is  dyed. 

Hawleys 

Hygienic 

Black: 


British  D^e 


FOR    COTTON   AND   THRE.\D 
STOCKINGS 

Hawlcy-Dyed  Stockings  and 
Socks  are  made  in  two  finishes 
—  "Cashmere"  finish,  giving 
them  a  full,  soft,  warm  and 
woolly  feel;  "Silk"  finish,  the 
bright,  transparent  lustre  so 
much        in  j, 

vogue  uponOt^iltYbWC/f^,. 
stockings    of   »  QYp       ^''/C 

makes  "  '  '  '  ^WARRANTED  , 
Every  pair  "^^/Kr.  ArjoPvOC* 
bears   this 

Hawley  mark,  which  guarantees 
the  Dye  to  be  stainless,  pers- 
piration proof  and  perfectly 
fast. 

Always    ask     for    Hawley-Dyed 
Hosiery 

Sole  Dyers  (to  the  trade  only) 

A.  E.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Sketchtey    Dye   Works,     Hinckley,     England 


The 

Dulcitone 

The    Light -Weight    Piano 
That  Never  Needs  Tuning 

npHE  Dulcitone  has  a  delight- 
-*•  ful  harp-like  tone,  with 
keys  and  touch  as  in  a  good 
piano,  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
an  evening's  music  by  the  fire- 
side, in  the  schoolroom,  hos- 
pital, or  on  board  ship. 
The  Dulcitone  is  equally  in- 
valuable at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  tuning  forks  which  pro- 
duce the  sounds  are  unaffected 
by  change  of  climate.  It 
weighs  only  60  lbs.,  takes  up 
the  minimum  of  floor  space 
j36"  X  18"),  and  has  a  compass 
of  a  octaves. 

Price  $170  Net 

To  Canadian  buyers.  We 
pack  carefully,  insure  and  send 
freight  paid  to  any  shipping 
port  or  railway  station  in  the 
Dominion  for  $22  extra,  cash 
with   order. 

Write    to-day     for    particulars' 
to   the   Sole  Makers: 

THOMAS  MACHELL  &  SONS 

52   Great    Western   Road,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
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AN  ounce  of  prevention 
•*^  may  be  worth  a  pound  of 
cure",  said  the  barber  dubiously. 
"But  the  chap  who  does  the  pre- 
venting doesn't  get  the  came 
credit  as  the  chap  who  makes 
the  cure". 

"There'd  be  a  great  many 
more  bald-headed  men  in  this 
town  to-day,  if  it  weren't  for  the 
care  we  barbers  give  their  scalps 
— but  do  they  recognize  that 
fact>     They  do  not," 


"Smells  nice",  said  I.  as  he  shook  a 
a  few  drops  of  Corson's  Hair  Tonic  on 
the  top  of  my  head. 

"Best  ever",  said  he.  "Made  right 
here  in  Canada,  too.  You  just  bet 
nobody  kicks  my  good  Canadian  dollar 
around.  It's  worth  one  hundred  cents 
to  me  and  it  buys  me  four  quarters* 
worth  right  here  in  Canada". 

"  Makes  the 
scalp  feel  fresh 
and  clean",  said 
I  as  he  softly 
rubbed  the  thin 
spot,  "Could  I 
get  that  stuff  to 
use  at  home  ?  " 

'  'Sure  thing- — 
do  your  hair  good 
too.  Use  it  every 
morning.  It  will 
help  that  dand- 
ruff     troub  le."  ' 

Costs  50c  and  $1.00.  You  can  getit 
at  any  drugstore.  Applications  of 
"Corson's"  at  all  first  class  barber 
shops. 

Corson*s^ 

(EAU  DE   QUININE) 

HADt  TONIC 


Skirts 
Blouses 
Dresses 
J  Curtains 
Coats 
Gloves 
Waists 
Ginghams 
Sweaters 
Draperies 
Stockings 
Coverings 
Everything! 

But  "Diamond  Dyes" — no  othtT  kind! 
Then  perfect  results  arc  guaranteed,  no 
nattir  whetlii-r  \iiiir  material  be  wool, 
ilk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods. 
You  can  not  make  a  mistake.  Simple 
iHrections  are  in  each  package.  Drug- 
"i^t  has  color  card   showing  16  rich  colors. 


PAST-^^  FADELESS 


Naples  Avamti,  is  another  matter.  It 
mu.st  be  conceded  that  the  Greek  press, 
whenever  it  can  escape  the  censorship, 
has  no  such  idea  of  Venizelos  as  is  dissem- 
inated abroad.  It  seems  disposed  to 
admit  the  justice  of  that  indictment  of 
him  by  the  constitutional  opposition  which 
reveals  him  as  the  arch-Bourbon  of  his 
time.  He  Has  used  the  usurping  parlia- 
ment— the  members  of  which  are  his  tools 
— to  undermine  the  independence  of  the 
courts.  One  who  in  Greece  is  accused  of 
sedition  must  be  brought  before  a  judge 
who  is  a  tool  of  Venizelos  or  under  the 
influence  of  the  unconstitutional  Venizelist 
terror.  The  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
country  have  been  sighing  of  late  for  a 
return  of  King  Constantine,  according  to 
the  Atlantis,  for  the  head  of  Venizelos  is  so 
swollen  by  alien  adulation  that  he  now 
thinks  of  the  royal  diadem  for  himself.  He 
is  the  actual  autocrat  now. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  to  follow  the  lead  given  us  by 
the  anti-Venizelist  organs  that  manage 
to  escape  the  censor,  the  foreign  press 
agitation  in  behalf  of  the  famous  Cretan 
never  rests.  Every  Tory  organ  of  pro- 
British  propaganda,  we  read,  glorifies 
Venizelos  with  a  halo  of  patriotism.  The 
organs  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  make  music 
in  his  ears. 

He   is   sublime   everywhere    except    at 

home.  So  much  is  obvious  from  a  perusal 

not  only  of  the  Atlanlis  in  New  York  but 

of   those   exponents   of   Hellenic   politics, 

the     Nea    Astrave    and    the    Politeia    of 

Athens.     It  would  seem  that  army  officers 

who   have   the   misfortune   to   be   caught 

reading    criticisms   cf   Venizelos   in    their 

clubs  risk  a  courtmartial.     Efforts  to  hold 

j    a  political  meeting  in  the  capital  are  deem- 

I    ed  displays  of  seditious  activity  unless  the 

object    is    the    glorification    of    Venizelos 

himself.      Telegraphic     despatches     from 

I    Greece  have  been  so  censored  that  when- 

;    ever  there  is  a  demonstration  against  the 

wonderful    man    it    is    distorted    into    an 

ovation,  so  that  the  western  world  sees 

Venizelos  going  about  on  the  shoulders  of 

{    his   enthusiastic    countrymen.     They    are 

supposed  to  be  thankful  for  that  "greater 

Greece"    which    so    thrills    the    London 

I    PoM,  when  in  reality  they  are  distracted 

I    by  the  loss  of  the  Empire  of  which  Con- 

1    Stan  tin  ople  was  to  be  the  jewel. 

Despatches  from  Athens  have  announced 
amnesties  and  pardons  for  large  numbers 
of  Greeks  in  prison.  This  is  a  fresh  wound 
to  the  national  pride,  the  Atlantis  thinks, 
for  the  Greeks  are  asked  to  be  thankful  for 
what  is  theirs  by  right— a  little  liberty. 
The  system  of  Venizelos,  it  observes, 
is  a  dictatorship.  He  proclaims  him- 
self to  the  outside  world  as  a  dispenser 
of  mercies  and  of  blessings,  whereas  he 
has  been  a  source  of  peril  to  his  coun- 
try and  an  agent  cf  despotism.  Com- 
ment of  this  kind  could  be  quoted  from 
more  than  one  important  native  organ 
of  Hellenic  opinion.  AJl  his  diplomatic 
triumphs,  we  are  told,  involve  some 
compromise  that  makes  his  "greater 
Greece"  a  sham  on  a  map  and  not  an 
administrative  political  unit.  How  dif- 
ferently the  man  is  reflected  in  this  com- 
ment of  the  London  Post: 

"In  1909,  after  the  war  with  Turkey, 
Greece  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  physical 
and  moral  insignificance,  her  existence  as 
an  independent  State  depending  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  Powers.  In  1913  she 
redeemed  her  military  reputation,  turned 
the  tables  on  the  Turk,  recovered  Mace- 
donia and  Salonika,  and  asserted  also  her 
title  to  Crete.  All  this  might  have  been 
siicrificed  before  1920  had  Greece  taken 
the  wrong  road  during  the  war.  M.  Veni- 
zelos came  to  the  rescue,  challenged  and 
defeated  the  policy  of  the  King,  and  has 
now  been  gathering  in  the  reward  which 
he  has  earned  for  his  country.  He  has 
expressed  the  results  himself,  that  whereas 
Greece  before  the  war  had  a  population  of 
5,500,000,  her  people  will  now  number 
7,500,000,  a  total  which  puts  her  very 
much  on  an  equality  with  the  new  Austria. 
She  comes  into  the  possession  of  Thrace, 
with  the  rich  Aegean  seaboard,  and  into 
semi-possession  of  Smyrna,  which  is  pos- 
sibly, for  a  seafaring  and  trading  nation, 
the  most  important  acquisition  of  ail. 
This  resurrection  and  sudden  rise  to  an 
important  place  in  the  world  Greece  owes 
to  the  genius  of  one  statesman,  the  equal 
(if  whom  as  a  builder  has  not  been  seen 
since  Cavour. 

"M.  Venizelos  has  had  little  to  help  him 
and  much  to  fight  against  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad." 


Tomorrow's  Siherplate 

WHEN  plans  are  made  for 
new  homes,  for  srift  giving 
and  for  additions  to  the  family's 
silverplate  service,  all  consider 
silverplate  of  finest  quality — for 
nothing  but  the  best  in  silver- 
plated  ware  is  a  good  investment 
these  days. 

This  suggestion  of  the  best  in 
silverplate  is  not  new  to  those 
who  own  1847  Rogers  Bros.  Sil- 
verplate. The  idea  is  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  to  be  exact, 
for  it  is  more  than  seventy  years 
ago  that  this  brand  of  silverplate 
first  gained  the  public  prefer- 
ence which  it  still  holds. 

If  you  would  have  silverplate 
that  lasts  long,  that  merits  ad- 
miration, that  is  always  a  good 
investment,  then  choose  the  best 
known  kind.  But  ask  for  it  h\ 
full  name— "1847  Rogers  Bros." 
Then  you  can  be  sure  you  will 
get  exactly  what  you  want. 

MKKllJKN  HRITANNIACOMCANN  ,  I  Kl. 
Hamilton,  Out 


Miuii'  ill  (.'tinntlii  by  Cnitmiinns  ami  ttotii  t'V  i*-Htlnni 
Cauadiitii  dfafpri*  Ihrouffliout  the  Iktmiuinti. 
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i847  ROGERS  BROS. 

SILVER  W^AR   C 
T/ie  Family  Plate  for  Seventy  Tears 
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Don't  Be  "Penny  Wise" 

The  "penny  wise,  pound  foolish"  person  con- 
tinues to  ruin  expensive  carpets  with  cheap 
brooms  and  beatings.  The  thrifty  house- 
wife uses  a 

riADiLLAr; 

^^  ELECTRIC     VACUUM    CLEANER  ^^ 

She    knows    that    in    the    end    it    is    more 

economical.    This  method  of  cleaning  keeps 

carpets,    rugs,    upholstered    furniture,    etc., 

in  perfect  condition,  and  makes  them  wear 

longer. 

The  Cadillac  holds  the  Panama  Exhibition 

Gold    Medal,    as    the    best    vacuum    cleaner 

made. 

Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan.     Write  for 

further  particulars. 

Clements  Manufacturing  Co. 

Limited 
78  Duchess  St.  -  Toronto 

Plione   M  4250 


'l  feel  splendid" 

"Cascarets"  act  without  Griping 
or  Sickening  you— So  Convenient! 
You  wake  up  with  your  Head  Clear, 
Complexion  Rosy,  Breath  and 
Stomach  Sweet— No  Biliousness, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Indigestion. 


ONLY  TABLFTS  MARKED 
"BAYER"   ARE   ASPIRIN 


Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross' 


The  name  "Bayer"  is  the  thumb- 
print of  genuine  Aspirin.  It  posi- 
tively identifies  the  only  genuine 
Aspirin, — the  Aspirin  prescribed  by 
physioians  for  over  nineteen  years  and 
now  made  in  Canada, 

Always   buy  an  unbroken  package 


of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which 
contains  proper  directions  for  Colds, 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Lumbago,  Rheumatism,  Neuri- 
tis, Joint  Pains,  and  Pain  generally. 
Tin  boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  but 
a  few  cents.  Larger  "Bayer"  packages. 
There  is  only  one  Aspirin— "Bayer"— You  mnst  say  "Bayer" 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  (reglsterea  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
ftceticacidester  of  Sallcylicacid.  While  It  is  well  known  that  Aspirin  means  Bayer 
njantffacture,  to  assist  the  public  a^rainst  imitations,  the  Tablets  of  Bayer  Company 
wnl  be  stamped  with  their  general  trade  mark,   the  "Bayer  Cross." 


Shatoff — Soviet 
Government  Bully 

Character  Sketch  of  the  Journalist 
Ruffian  of  Bolshevism 

Current  History 

THERE  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  part  played  by  Shatoff,  the 
Bully  of  Bolshevism,  to  that  enacted  by 
Camilla  Desmoulins  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Both  were  journalists,  both  mob 
leaders,  and  both  sensualists. 

The  parallel  is  carried,  it  seems,  into 
the  love  affairs  of  these  characters.  But 
Desmoulins  was  not  a  Jew,  like  Shatoff. 

Familiarly  known  to  his  comrades  as 
"Bill,"  Shatoff  first  attracted  attention  as 
a  revolutionist  by  throwing  rotten  eggs  at 
the  statue  of  the  first  Czar  Nicholas. 
Shatoff  was  at  the  time  a  student  attending 
the  Vladimir  University  in  Kieff,  where  he 
was  registered  as  Rachkoff.  He  dis- 
played in  those  first  days  of  his  renown  a 
propensity  for  the  assumption  of  any 
name  that  struck  his  fancy.  His  own 
first  name  chanced  to  be  Isaac,  but  he 
altered  it  to  Danton,  then  to  Bakunin, 
then  to  Karl,  as  his  spirit  was  fired  with 
enthusiasm  first  for  one  hero  of  revolt  and 
then  for  another.  His  parents,  according 
to  the  German  paper,  were  at  one  time  well 
to  do.  The  persecutions  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  when  that  anti-semite 
ruled  Moscow,  reduced  the  family  to 
beggary.  One  of  Shatoff's  uncles  was 
slaughtered  in  a  pogrom  not  far  from  Kieff. 
The  tragic  episodes  in  his  family  explain, 
it  is  hinted,  a  well-known  want  of  balance 
in  this  Bolshevist. 

How  Shatoff  picked  up  the  trade  of 
printer  is  not  definitely  known,  altho  there 
is  a  story  about  his  learning  to  set  type 
by  hand  in  the  shop  connected  with  the 
famous  convent  of  Lavra  in  Kieff,  from 
which  city  he  took  flight,  it  is  said,  with 
the  police  hot  upon  his  trail.  He  worked 
his  way  to  Switzerland,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  by  doing  odd  jobs.  He  managed 
to  board  a  steamer  at  Havre  bound  for 
this  country.  In  New  "^ork  he  did  man- 
ual labor.  He  lived  in  the  Russian 
colony  from  hand  to  mouth  until  he 
contrived  to  become  dexterous  as  a  lino- 
type operator.  _  He  was  a  facile  linguist, 
mastering  English  so  completely  that  he 
not  only  speaks  it  with  ease  but  writes  it 
fluently,  as  he  does  German.  Shatoff 
never  neglects  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
knowledge,  it  being  characteristic  of  him 
that  while  a  student  at  Kieff  he  devoted 
much  time  to  botany  and  chemistry. 
Were  it  not  for  the  extreme  conviviality 
of  his  personal  habits,  Shatoff  would  have 
become,  the  German  dailies  say,  a  full- 
fledged  commissary. 

Nothing  is  more  paradoxical  than  the 
charm  of  Shatoff,-  a  charm  to  which  a 
certain  feminine  type  responds  readily. 
He  was  a  Satanic  individuality  in  New 
York,  where  for  a  time  he  associated  with 
Trotzky,  with  Emma  Goldman,  with  the 
circle  encompassing  these  idols.  Shatoff 
varied  his  journalistic  activities  with 
visits  to  large  factories  in  neighboring 
cities,  delivering  incendiary  harangues  in 
the  noon  hour,  shouting  through  debates 
in  halls,  organizing  strikes  among  the 
sweating  foriigners  and  collecting  funds 
for  the  cause  of  the  proletariat.  Shatoff 
commended  himself  to  every  mob  be- 
cause of  his  instant  humor,  his  contagious 
emotion,  his  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
workers  and  his  burning  hatred  for  all 
that  is  bourgeois,  established  and  consti- 
tutional. He  absorbed  in  this  country 
the  whole  philosophy  of  anarchism  and 
he  did  much  to  encourage  the  restlessness 
of  the  I.W.W. 

He  got  free  passage  back  to  Russia, 
one  story  says,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Kerensky  government,  like  Trotzky  and 
many  another. 

His  aptitude  for  organization  had  been 
observed  by  Trotzky  in  New  York  and 
his  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  July 
uprising  in  Petrograd  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Lenin. 

Shatoff  was  speedily  housed  at  the 
Smolny  Institute,  where  he  performed 
prodigies  in  constituting  patrols  of  the  Red 
Guard  and  in  the  organization  of  Bol- 
shevist sailors  pouring  m  from  Kronstadt. 
At  the  funeral  of  the  fallen  heroes  of  the 
July  revolution  Shatoff  delivered  a  speech 
that  has  since  become  a  Bolshevist  classic. 
Thus  he  was  started  on  his  brilliant  career 


That  Bring  This  Man 
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TEN  years  in  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice— and  then ,  in  one  jump ,  a 
$10,000  a  year  Star  Salesman! 
Warren  Hartle,  4425  N.  Robey  St., 
Chicago,  whose  picture  appears  above, 
did  it!  He's  taken  his  place  among  the 
ranks  of  the  big  money  makers.  ?10,- 
000  a  year  as  a  Salesman — and  he  never 
sold  goods  before. 

How  did  he  do  it  ?  Simply  by  learning  the 
secrets  of  successful  salesmanship  from  Master 
Salesn:en  and  Saks  Managers  through  the  Na- 
tional  Salesmen's  Training   Association. 

Think  what  you  could  do  with  his  splendid 
income  I  You  could  own  your  own  home,  have 
money  in  the  bank,  drive  a  car  and  have  many 
of  the  luxuries  that  make  life  worth  living. 
What  Hartle   did,  you  too  can  do. 

Why  Don  *t  YOU  Get  into 
the  Selling  Game  ? 

The  quickest  way  to  earn  big  money  is  in  the 
selling  game.  Be  a  Star  Salesman.  You  can 
learn  the  secrets  of  selling  as  thousands  have 
done.  Our  amazing  methods  make  mastery  of 
Salesmanship  easy  for  any  man  who  wan^  to 
succeed.  You  don't  have  to  lose  a  day  or  a 
dollar  from  your  present  job — just  a  part  of  your 
spare    time    will    do. 

FWy  p  P  Proof  That  You  Can 
A'V  Ci  Eu  Be  A  Star  Salesman 
Mail  the  coupon  below.  It  will  bring  you  a 
wonderful  book  entitled  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip." 
In  it  you  will  find  the  proof  that  you,  too,  can 
do  as  Hartle  did,  as  thousands  have  done  through 
this  System.  See  for  yourself  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities in  this  fascinating  profession.  Learn 
how  you  can  quickly  qualify. 

We  Help  You  Land  A  Selling  Job 

No  long  apprenticeship  by  this  wonderful  system. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  and  qualified  the 
Employment  and  Service  Department  of  the 
N.  S.  T.  A.  will  help  you  select  and  secure  a 
good  selling  position.  The  moment  you  are  a 
Salesman  your  chances  for  making  money  are 
unlimited. 

Lose  no   time!     Mail    the   coupon   right    now 

this  minute.    Address 

NtTIOIiL  SKESMEN'S   TRIINING  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.   65-S  CHICAGO,   ILL.,   U.S.A. 

National  Salesmen's  Training-  Association 
Dept.  65-S,  Chicagro,  111.,  U.S.A. 

With  no  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  "A 
Knigijt  of  the  Grip"  and  full  information  about  the 
N.  S.  T.  A.  Training  and  Employment  Service.  Also 
a  list  showing  lines  of  business  with  openings  for 
Salesmen. 
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THE     GENUINE     CLOTII 
ONLV   BY     CJOODAl-l-   WORSTED 

co.^ 

PALM  BEACH  ™^  'fA^Jki'c"''""' 

This  Label  Identifies  the  Genuine 


NaiOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  TImA 

lmakeiny»k1f>he3r,afleTbeiiiedeaifar^ycanTvMB 
these  Artificial  Ea*T>mms.    I 

wear    them    day  and  Disrbt.j 

They  are  perfectly  co«nIort-3 
able,  Noone  sees  them.  WritcH 
me  and  I  will  tell  yoa  a  true  \ 

story,  how  I  KOt  deg^aad  bow 

*  mike  yoa  beM^iAddress  Pwir  Mw.  M,  )■« 

IKO.  P.  WT    /ktimil^WmntrnwrnCm  i\nt) 

-     20    Adelaide    St.,     Detroit,     Mich. 
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as  a  high  official  of  the  soviet  republic;  but 
he  soon  had  to  be  deposed  as  chief  of  police 
because  of  his  persistent  inebriety  and  his 
readiness  to  distribute  intoxicating  liquors 
among  a  chosen  few. 

The  spectacular  genius  of  Shatoff  seems 
to  the  Rome  Tribuna  to  exploit  itself  with 
most  effect  in  the  organization  of  Bol- 
shevist funerals  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the 
more  cadavers  there  are  the  better  from 
his  standpoint. 

The  invective  of  Shatoff  when  he  deals 
at  such  obsequies  with  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  the  social  system  under  which 
he  had  to  grow  up  is  relieved  by  his  sar- 
casm at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  bour- 
geoisie. These  sallies  evoke  the  wildest 
laughter.  A  Bolshevist  funeral  under  the 
auspices  of  Shatoff  is  consequently  a  series 
of  alternating  sensations  of  horror  and 
merriment,  of  grief  and  delight,  a  spec- 
tacle, a  manifestation,  Shatoff  being  always 
the  dominant  character.  Unless  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  burial  of  somebody  Shatoff 
is  not  inspired — he  is  only  intoxicated. 


Telling-  Character  by 
Handshake 

How  the  Form  of  Handshake  May 

Give  Some  Indication  of  the 

Character  of  the  Individual 

DR.  CHAS.  P.  BOGER. 

JT  IS  possible,  says  Dr.  Charles  F. 
■*•  Boger,  to  tell  fairly  accurately  a  man's 
character,  his  trustworthiness  and  general 
aptitude  by  a  consideration  of  the  way  he 
shakes  hands.  Writing  in  Electrical  Mer- 
chandizing (New  York)  Dr.  Boger  out- 
lines  his  theories   regarding   handshakes. 

"To  the  observant  eye  it  will  be  seenTOat 
personal  mannerisms  in  this  regard  may 
be  divided  into  five  classes,  all  others  being 
a  modification  or  a  combination  of  any 
one  of  the  five.  We  find  the  friendly, 
viselike  grip;  or  the  listless  or  indifferent 
<hake  of  the  hand;  the  half-imposed  shake, 
shaking  hands  with  the  finger  tips,  and  the 
closed  fist  when  the  owner  is  engaged  in 
conversation.  They  may  be  briefly  set 
down  in  this  order  with  the  accompanying 
rules. 

"The  man  who  when  handshaking  gives 
a  full  hand  and  presses  his  thumb  against 
the  back  of  your  hand  is  social,  liberal, 
and  a  congenial  companion. 

"The  man  who  does  not  press  his  thumb 
against  the  back  of  your  hand  when  shak- 
ing hands  is  thrifty  and  economical  to  a 
fault;  he  is  niggardly,  almost  miserly,  and 
hence  a  poor  associate  in  revelry  and 
amusement.  Notice,  also,  that  the  higher 
he  holds  his  thumb  the  stingier  he  is. 

"The  man  who  offers  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  is  sly,  secretive,  and  cunning.  He 
may  abound  in  polish  and  smoothness,  but 
not  in  truthfulness.  You  would  do  well 
not  to  trust  him. 

"A  person  who  gives  you  his  hand  as 
though  he  was  laying  a  piece  of  wood  or 
brick  in  it  is  noted  for  his  lack  of  force  and 
indifi'erence  to  society  in  general.  Such 
a  character  lacks  refinement,  and  while  he 
may  be  honest  in  intent,  he  may  be  easily 
led  and  imposed  upon  by  others. 

"This  may  ofttimes  be  witnessed  on  the 
stump  and  in  public  lectures.  Upon 
investigation  you  will  invariably  find  that 
the  man  who  talks  with  his  hands  closed 
in  the  form  of  a  fist  is  insincere  and  given 
to  exaggeration. 

"Modification  of  these  types,  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree,  will  bear  relative  pro- 
portion in  these  propensities  which  they 
ignify.  You  may  ask,  granting  what  you 
ay  is  true,  would  it  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  cultivate  a  straight-from-the-shoulder 
hand-shake,  thereby  frustrating  your  rule? 
That  may  be  true,  but  the  nature  of  the 
individual,  despite  all  that  culture  and 
education  can  do,  will  not  prevent  the 
skilful  observer  detecting  the  sham  prac- 
tised. 

"Then,  again,  although  a  man  may  alter 
his  hand-snake  and  affect  an  honest, 
social  grasp  of  a  hand,  it  Is  beyond  his 
power  to  transform  his  features,  i.e.,  eyes 
nose,  lips,  and  the  general  outline  of  his 
face  and  head.  Therefore,  since  there 
exists  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  man,  it  would  be  useless  for 
one  to  conceal  his  characteristics  beneath 
the  cloak  of  an  assumed  hand-shake,  be- 
cause they  would  only  be  detected  through 
the  reniaining  mediums." 
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The  Country  Calls,  Just  Now 

The  country  calls  the  motorist  out  into    the  crisp,  exhilar- 
ating air.     These  bright  November  days  are  tip-top  for  a 
nutting  expedition,  a  visit  to  the  old  farm,  or  just  the  simple 
joy  of  racing  through  the  landscape  and  filling  the  lungs  with 
ozone.    November  roads  are  sometimes  rutty,  hard  and  crusty  ; 
if  so — safety,  comfort  and  experience  advise  you  to  trust  to 


"GUTTA  PERCHA'tire^s 


CORD 

AND 

FABRIC 


"Go  as  far  as  you  like  on  'Gutta  Percha'    Tires" 

GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LTD,     :    Head  Offices  and  Factory,  TORONTO 

BRANCHES  IN    LEADING   CANADIAN   CITIES 


Ajax  Patches 

A  Quick  and  Permanent  Repair 


The  Ajax 
Patch  will  not 
creep  or  pull 
with  friction. 
Applied  ki  an 
instant  with 
your  hands. 


Interliners 

Put  New  Miles  in  Weak   Tires 


Worn  casings  invite 
blowouts.  Strengthen 
the  weak  fabric  with 
a  "Gutta  Percha"  In- 
terliner  and  your  tires 
will  carry  you  many 
extra  miles. 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head^Offices  and  Factory:  Toronto  Branches  in  Leading  Canadian  Cities 
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pETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATKNT 
•*■  solicitors.  Head  Office,  Royal  Bank 
Buildincr,  Toronto;  B  Elein  Street.  Ottawa. 
Offices    in    other   principal    cities. (R.) 

/RITE  FOR  FREE  SHORTHAND  LES- 
son.      Sharwell  Expert  School,    17  John 

St.    Nutley.   N.J. (RJ 

CCOTCH  TWEEDS  FOR  SUITS  AND 
■^  costumes.  Patterns  free.  Carriage  paid. 
Dept.    13,    Waverley    Tweed    Co.,    Hawick, 

Scotland. (F.  1) 

TJOOKS  ON  EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY 

and  every  conceivable  subject.  Over 
1,000,000  in  stock,  second-hand  and  new  at 
lowest  prict'fl.  State  wants  and  send  for 
CataU)srue  No.  23A.  post  free.  We  have  the 
books  you  want.  W.  &  G.  Foylc,  Ltd..  121- 
125,  CharinK  Cross  Road,  London,  EnKland. 
(F.R.28) 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeptnfir,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  Collesre, 
S.'i?  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mitchell, 
B.A.,    Principal.  (F.R.) 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED  BY  Ex- 
perts—GilletU,  36c  doien;  Eveready, 
25c.  Mail  to  Albert  Keen  Edge  Co.,  180 
Bathurst  Street.  Toronto. (RF> 

MAKE  $30  NEXT  SATURDAY— BRAND 
new  proposition.  Patented.  Chemical 
auto  Windshield  wiper— one  rub  over  glaaa 
gives  clear  vision  in  rain,  snow  or  fog — 
stays  clear  24  hours.  Can't  blur.  One  man 
has  sold  two  thousand  already.  Write 
quick  for  details  and  exclusive  territory. 
Auto  Accessories  Co.,  608  Echo  Drive,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont^ (R.T.I'.) 

ANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  PARTY  HAV- 
InK  farm  for  sale  ;  irive  particulars  an<l 
lowest   price.     John   J.    Black,   Toronto   St 
Chinpewn    Falls.    Wisconsin. (R.2*) 

CTAMPS  —  100  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN 
^  SUmps,  Catalomie,  HinKes,  Album.  15c. 
Imrge  Packet,  Album,  with  War  Stamwi, 
25  cents.  Ask  for  Bargain  Approvals.  We 
buy  stamps,  large  lots,  for  spot  cash. 
Marks   Stamp   Company,   Toronto,   Can. 


WANTED— LOCAL    REPRESENTATIVE 
in  each  town  to  make  their  spare  time 
profluble.  810  Dominion  Building,  Vancou- 

ver,  B.C. 

04c    SILK   PIECES,   ALL  COLORS,   II  ; 
"     "    100,     50c.  :     velvet,    26    pieces,     BOr  ; 
100,    $1.60;   cotton    prints,   4    lbs.,    * 
paid.      Novelties.   St.   Zacharle.  Que. 
DACK    issues"  OF     ALL    MAGA/,...... 

"  supplied    by    the    Boston    Magaxine    Ex- 
change.  54   Mountfort   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

pARN    $28.00    WEEKLY    SPARh: 

'       'ting  for  newspapers,  magatiti 
■  ■   unnecessary;  details  free. 
:,te.  615  St.  I^ouis.  Mo. 
CUOKT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS 
"^    are    wanted    for    publication.       I 
Bureau.   145  II    .. ..;!..!     M.i 

nOOKS   AN 
printed    !> 
authors,    eU.      CaUiloKUis    fr.i-.      11.    .\tiini 
son,  188  Peckham  Rye.  Ixindon,  S.E..  Enii. 
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Goodyear  Tire  Mileage  Cost 


These  are  examples  of. Goodyear  mile- 
ages above  the  average — mileages  impos- 
sible six  years  ago.  The  increased 
uoodyear  quality  and  broader  Goodyear 
service  which  have  made  possible  these 
greater  mileages  will  also  enable  you  to 
keep  down  your  tire  costs. 


Owner  Mileapre 

Dr.   D.  I.  Siegel.  Toronto 11,000 

P.  P.  Bergmann.  Plum  Coulee  10,000 

D.    Harvey.    Coldwater    11,000 

Mr.  Johnston,  Montreal  ....  0,000 
Jas.  E.  Boyle,  S.  Porcupine  10.000 
Harry  Fitzgibbon,  Cobourg.  .  S.OOO 
A.  G.  Austin.  Wooler.  Ont...  8,500 
N.  Montgomery,  Bri^kfej^;!  .  .  9,000 
Harvey    Clarke.    Schomberg..    12.000 

!.   E.    Lamoir.   Trenton    12,000 

.1.  Vandrick,  Draytot 11,500 

Padget   &    Hay.    Agincourt...      8,200 

C.    H.    Graham.    Winnipeg 10,000 

V.    R.    Burton.    Hamilton 13,000 

-1.    E.    Waugh.    Florenceville.  .    13.000 


Owner  Mileage 
H.  Henderson.  Findlater.  20,000 
F.' Fanquir.  Ottawa   15,000 


W.  E.  Robinson,  London  .... 
McBride's  Garage,  Toronto.. 
Chas.  A.  Evans,  Halifax  . .  . 
Dr.  H.  H.  Wilburn,  Vanc'ver 
W.  Sinclair.  Newcastle.  N.B. 
Townsend  Livery,  Toronto... 
H.  D.  Simms.  Niagara  Falls.. 

A;    Eraser.    Edmonton    

J.  B.  Weir,  Vancouver  .... 
Western  Fuel  Co.,  Nanaimo  12,000 
Nelson  D.  Porter,  Ottawa...  15,000 
James  Cross,  Saskatoon  .  .  .  12,000 
E.    R.    Fisher.    Ottawa     17.000 
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ess  Than  Before  The  War 


Goodyear  Tires  cost  you  less  per  year 
or  per  mile  than  they  did  before  the  war. 

The  price  of  Goodyear  Tires  in  that 
time  has  increased  less  than  2%  on  some 
sizes,  and  only  15%  on  any  size — while  most 
commodities  have  increased  over  100%. 

We  have  been  able  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  tires  largely  because  of  Goodyear's 
economical  system  of  distribution  (direct 
from  factory  to  Service  Station,  saving 
jobber's  profit  and  reducing  shipping  cost). 

This  slight  increase  is  overshadowed 
by  the  greater  mileage  made  possible  by 
increased  Goodvear  Quality  and  broader 
Goodyear  Service. 

Owners  now  report  cost-per-mile 
much  below  that  of  five  years  ago. 

You,  too,  can  secure  fair  Goodyear 
prices  and  long  Goodyear  mileage  by 
calling  on  the  nearest  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
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Prom  the  King 
•'-^of  the  forest 
to  the  King  of 
Floors 


'TIE AVER    BRAND"    Flooring    is    made    by    the 
'^  largest     manufacturers     of     hardwood     flooring 
under    the     British    flag.       The    woods     used    in    the 
manufacture    of    "Beaver    Brand"    Hardwood    Flooring 
are    selected    from    the     finest    trees    of    the    forest. 
Five    fully    equipped    Canadian    factories    convert    the 
raw    material    into    that   beautiful    flooring   which   has 
become    Canada's    standard.      Train    and    truck    deliver 
it    all    over    Canada,    so   that,    wherever    you    live, 
you   may  be   able   to   beautify   your   home   and   in- 
crease   its    value,    and    safeguard    the    comfort    and 
health    of   your   family   by   installing    the    King   of 
Floors. 

Buy  your  hardwood  flooring  by  name  and  ^ 

insist  absolutely  on  "Beaver  Brand."     See 
that    the    name    and    trade    mark    are    on 
every  bundle  that  you  receive.     The  name 
"Beaver    Brand"     is     your     guarantee    of 
permanent  and  complete  satisfaction. 
If    you    wish    to    lay   your    floor   yourself, 
vrrite  us  for  a  copy  of  our  folder  on  the 
laying    of    a    hardwood    floor.      The 
work  presents  no  unusual  difficult- 
ies, provided  that  you  are  us- 
ing "Beaver  Brand,"  which  is 
so  perfectly  made  and  m. 
ed    that     with     ordinary 
care  fine  results  may 
be  obtained. 


^ 


'^ 


The  SEAMAN-KENT  Ca 

_     —LIMITED  — 
WALLACE  AVE..  TORONTO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a   complete  education   in   Naval   Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying  for  entry 
as  second  year   students    in   Canadian    Universities, 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Scien'ce,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation, History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment of  further  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  De- 
partment  of  the   Naval    Service,    Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimalt, 
near  Victoria,    B.C. 

G.  J.  DESBARATS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,   February,   1920. 


DEAFNESS   IS   MISERY 

(of  over  30  ytajf.  ^  My  inviBiblc  Antiseptic  E*r 
Drum;  restored  ray  heanffg  lod  (topped  Head  Noii«i» 
and  will  do  it  (or  you.  Taey  are  Tiny'  M^aphonea. 
g»|VV^  plinnot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Ejeafnci* 
^P^Jj  is  cau&ed  by  Catarrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  «* 
Wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  t,o  put  ta. 
<[liiy  to  uli;e  out.  Are  "Unseen  ComtorU.^'»  [»- 
eipeAtive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  tny  «woim 
tf^tement  of  how  i  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

Suite  319,  30  Sth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

S«  en  expert  wrestler.  />nm  at  home  fiom  the. 
.world's  imdefeBtedchaniDion  and  hiH  famous  trainer  1 

Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Boms  I 

Quickly  learned  by  mall  at  home.  Know  the  I 
ft  ol  •elf-d«fense  and  ila-jftHu.  Have  perfect  I 
fliealth.  Learn  how  to  dufend  vourMlf.  Handle  biitl 
|i&eDWithe»ae.S«rwlfo7  fre«  Dook.StaU  yourase.  I 

FanMcBurm  398  ftimM  BMb,,  Owlf.  Wb. J 
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Writes  WeU 
and  Lasts  Longer 
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America  Must  Take 
Sides 

A   Great  Frenchman  Pleads  T>hat 

the  U.8.  Must  Give  a  Lead  to 

World  on  League   Issue 

STEPHANE  LAUZANNE 

WRITING  in  the  North  American 
Review,  Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor 
of  the  Matin,  Paris,  gives  a  Frenchman's 
viewpoint  of  the  importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican presidential  campaign  to  the  world  at 
large.  He  finds  in  the  words  of  each 
candidate  something  admirable,  but  finds 
still  something  lacking.  He  appeals  to 
the  president  to  be,  whatever  party  he  may 
represent,  to  break  the  silence  and  take 
sides  definitely  on  the  momentous  issue  of  a 
world  league. 

M.  Lauzanne  speaks  of  the  threatening 
cloud  of  Bolshevism  that  is  overshadowing 
Europe  and  continues: 

But  it  is  not  only  Bolshevism  which 
menaces  Europe.  There  is  also  the  men- 
ace of  war.  And  war  is  not  an  Asiatic 
or  Oriental  plague;  it  is,  alas,  a  universal 
plague. 

But  for  this  men  have  thought  they 
have  found  a  cure.  Some  call  it  the 
"Association  of  Nations,"  others  call  it  the 
"League  of  Nations." 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Senator 
Harding  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"I  can  speak  unreservedly  of  the  American 
aspiration  and  the  Republican  committal 
for  an  association  of  nations,  co-operating 
in  sublime  accord,  to  attain  and  preserve 
peace  through  treaties  rather  than  force, 
determined  to  add  to  security  through 
international  law,  so  clarified  that  no  mis- 
construction can  be  possible  without  af- 
fronting world  honor." 

Governor  Cox,  on  the  other  side,  pic- 
tured the  terrible  destructiveness  of  war 
under  modern  conditions,  asserting  that 
one  sufficiently  equipped  nation  could 
conquer  the  world  in  a  single  year.  The 
League  of  Nations,  he  added,  would  render 
this  impossible,  and  the  question  is  whether 
we  are  to  join  this  practical  humane 
movement. 

Now,  here  we  must  explain  ourselves 
clearly.  The  PYench  have  not  been  nig- 
gardly in  their  support  of  the  humane 
movement  set  going  by  Wilson,  and  of 
which  Governor  Cox  declared  himself  the 
admirer.  They  will  not  refuse  their  sup- 
port either  to  the  Association  of  Nations 
advocated  by  Senator  Harding,  and  it 
will  never  be  they  whom  one  will  find 
"misconstrue  the  international  law  and 
affront  the  world's  honor."  But  there  are 
one  or  two  elementary  truths  which  we 
must  look  at  in  the  face. 

The  first  truth  is  this:  Does  one  be- 
lieve that  an  association  of  all  the  races  of 
the  world,  so  different  in  their  mentality, 
their  language,  their  customs,  is  possible, 
or  even  desirable?  The  word  Association 
has  in  it  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals having  in  common  a  certain 
number  of  ideas  or  principles.  But  if 
these  persons  think  and  speak  differently, 
what  Association  is  possible  among  them? 

Let  me  cite  an  example  which  relates  to 
unfortunate  Armenia  and  which  shows  us 
how  strange,  troubled,  and  difficult  it  is  to 
understand  the  mentality  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Orient. 

In  1895  massacres  broke  out  at  Sivas. 
All  the  Christians  were  killed.  There  was 
therethe  French  Consul,  M.  Carlier,  with  his 
wife.  He  caught  up  a  gun  and  handed  one 
to  his  wife.  Then  the  two  went  out  on  the 
terrace  of  their  house  and  hoisted  the 
French  flag.  They  waited  until  all  that 
was  left  of  the  Armenians  and  Christians 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  consulate;  then 
they  shut  the  gates  and  for  three  months 
were  in  a  state  of  regular  siege.  Morning 
and  evening  the  Consul  kept  guard  on  the 
roof  of  his  residence.  When  the  besieging 
crowd  became  too  pressing  he  would 
aim  and  fire.  When  he  was  overcome  by 
fatigue  his  wife  would  stand  guard  for 
him.  Well,  one  morning  while  he  was  at 
his  daily  post  on  the  top  of  his  consulate, 
M.  Carlier  heard  a  shot  whistle  past  his 
ears.  The  shot  had  been  fired  behind 
him,  almost  point  blank,  by  some  one  who 
was  in  the  hoiise.  He  turned,  saw  the 
gun  still  smoking  from  which  the  shot  had 
been  fired  and  the  man  who  had  fired  it — 


True  Economy 

m  Buying 

tke  Best 

A  twelve -month-old  FasKion- 
Graft  auit  \vill  look  tetter  and 
more  distinctive  than  an  ab- 
solutely new  suit  poorly  made. 

I^HfoN-gRAFT 

Xne  snape-retaiDing  features 
in  Fastion-Craft  clotlief  are 
due  to  unseen  merits  in  their 
construction,  not  -found  in 
lower  grade  tailoring.  Test 
it  in  the  next  suit  you  Luy. 

Sofa    by  300   merchants 
throughout   Canada. 


Dennisteel     Lavatory 

Compartments  Are  Superior 

Years   of  experience   are   behind 

HENMISTEEL 

W^  Made  in  Canada  HM 

Steel    Lavatory    Partitions 

Hygienic    -    Fireproo  f    -    Non-markable 

Their  clean-cut  design,  and  sturdy  con- 
struction distinguish  them  from  the 
"thrown-together"  aheet-metal,  so-called 
lavatory  partitions  erected  by  the  un- 
skilled. We  are  the  only  firm  in  Can- 
ada that  specializes  in  this  important 
sanitary  equipment. 

We  Also  Make 

steel  Shelving,  Lockers,  Cabinets.  Bins. 
Stools,  Chairs,  Shower  Baths,  Dressing 
Rooms,  etc.,  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze, 
Commercial  Wire-work  of  all  kinds,  General 
Builders*    Ironwork. 

Write  for  Folders 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron 
Works  Co.  Limited 

London 

Halifax,       Montreal,      Ottawa,        Toronto. 
HamiltOQ,    Winnipeg,      Calgary,        Vancouver. 
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^^■It  was  an  Armenian  whom  he  had  wel- 
^^P  corned  at  his  hearth  for  three  days  and 
^^  whose  life  he  had  undoubtedly  saved.  The 
Consul  flung  himself  on  him  and  asked: 
"You  wretch!  what  are  you  trying  to  do? 
.  .  .  Why  should  you  want  to  kill  me, 
your  benefactor,  who  at  the  peril  of  my 
life  am  defending  you  and  yours?" 

The  Armenian  fell  on  his  knees  and  re- 
plied: "Yes,  it  is  true,  I  wanted  to  kill 
you  because  I  said  to  myself  that  if  they 
learned  that  the  French  Consul  had  been 
assassinated  French  sailors  and  soldiers 
would  be  sent  here  at  once.-  And  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion." 

That  is  the  mentality  of  some  of  those 
who  have  been  massacred!.  .  .  It  does  not 
always  fit  in  with  the  conception  we  have 
of  the  events  in  the  Orient.  We  have 
been  determined  to  see  only,  on  one  side, 
bloody  executioners,  and,  on  the  other, 
innocent  victims.  It  is  less  clear  and  more 
cornplicated.  And  again  I  ask,  does  one 
believe  it  easy  to  form  an  association  with 
a  race  which,  even  in  misfortune,  is  capable 
of  such  subtleties  and  such  complicated 
combinations?  What  international  law, 
so  clarified  that  no  misconstruction  will 
be  possible,  can  one  agree  upon  with  them? 
What  certitude  that  they  will  ever  under- 
stand us  and  that  we  shall  ever  understand 
them? 

The  second  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
court  of  justice  in  the  world,  in  any 
geographical  latitude  whatever,  the  de- 
cisions of  which  are  not  writs  of  execution 
by  force.  When  in  any  country  any 
tribunal  renders  a  decree  this  decree  is 
respected.  In  case  of  necessity  police- 
men are  employed  to  make  it  respected. 
I  Are   the  partisans   of  the  Leagues   of 

i  Nations,  of  the  Associations  of  Nations, 
of  International  Tribunals,  ready  or  not, 
!  when  their  league,  their  association,  their 
tribunal,  shall  have  decided  something,  to 
make  this  decision  respected — in  employ- 
ing force  if  necessary?  If  yes,  then  the 
league,  the  association,  the  tribunal,  may 
be  workable.  If  not,  then  the  tribunal, 
the  association,  the  league,  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  talking  club  added  to  all  the 
other  talking  clubs  of  the  world. 

For  a  year  now  we  have  been  a.ssisting 

t        at     a    sorrowful     spectacle.     Europe    is 

divided  on  the  principal  questions  of  morale 
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and  right.  She  is  not  in  accord  on  the 
question  whether  those  culpable  of  the 
atrocities  committed  during  the  war  shall 
be  punished;  she  is  not  in  accord  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Bolshevist  regime 
is  a  regime  with  which  civilization  may 
negotiate,  enter  into  treaties,  and  conclude 
bargains.  To  decide  these  questions  con- 
ference after  conference  is  assembled. 
One  day  they  discuss  them  in  a  London 
fog,  another  day  among  the  orange  trees 
of  San  Remo,  another  day  on  the  Boulogne 
beach,  another  day  beneath  the  trees  of 
Spa.  But  always,  everywhere,  in  these 
conferences  in  which  the  greatest  problems 
of  humanity,  the  rights  of  nations,  the 
peace  of  the  world  are  debated,  one  seat 
remains  vacant:  it  is  that  of  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  a  man  comes  and  sits 
in  it;  he  listens  but  he  has  not  the  right 
to  speak.  He  is  a  silent  observer.  And 
this  silent  observer  is  the  representative 
of  the  greatest  people  of  the  world. 

We  in  France  say  that  this  can  not  go  on 
so.  It  is  not  America's  riches,  nor  her 
gold,  nor  her  ships,  nor  her  cannon  nor  her 
soldiers  that  we  want — it  is  her  counsels. 
In  the  unfortunate  contest  we  are  now  un- 
dergoing with  certain  of  our  allies  we  firmly 
believe  that  we  have  right  and  common 
sense  on  our  side.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
be  mistaken.  Don't  let  America  remain  a 
silent  observer!  Let  her  only  speak! 
Let  her  decide!  If  we  are  right  let  her 
give  us  the  moral  support  to  which  we  have 
the  right.  If  we  are  wrong  let  her  show 
us  the  road  to  follow. 

"It  is  better,"  said  Senator  Harding, 
"to  be  the  free  and  disinterested  agent  of 
international  justice  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, with  the  covenant  of  conscience, 
than  be  shackled  by  a  written  compact 
which  surrenders  our  freedom  of  action 
and  gives  to  a  military  alliance  the  right  to 
proclaim  America's  duty  to  the  world." 

There  again  are  noble  words  which  we 
cannot  but  approve.  And  although  the 
written  compact  which  was  promised  to  us 
at  Versailles  had  for  its  end  to  guarantee 
France  against  the  horrors  she  had  suffered, 
we  will  renounce  it  gladly.  The  covenant 
of  the  American  conscience  will  suffice  us. 
But  this  conscience  must  not  remain 
mute  or  indifferent.  It  must  pronounce  its 
verdicts.     It  must  guide  the  world. 


Solution  of  the  Servant  Problem 

Reasons  for  Lack  of  Domestic  Servants — How  to  Secure  Them. 

EUGENIA  WALLACE. 


'~n*HE  servant  is  not  the  only  worker  who 
-*■  is  deserting  us.  Teachers  are  leaving 
the  schoolroom  and  farm  hands  are  as 
scarce  as  the  dodo.  Why?  Because 
other  occupations  are  proving  more  at- 
tractive as  regards  hours,  wages  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  and — by  no 
means  least — for  companionship. 

The    North  American  Review  describes 

how  a  Household  Employment  Committee 

which   was  lately   formed   in  the   States 

'  made  enquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the 

universal   dislike   to   domestic  service. 

The  committee  decided  to  question 
four  groups  of  girls:  those  in  domestic 
service,  in  stores,  in  factories,  and  office 
workers  of  the  same  economic  status. 
Clubs  of  these  workers,  in  seventeen  of  the 
principal  cities,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  received  forms  asking  identically 
|the  same  questions.  For  the  most  part, 
they  were  faithfully  answered,  and  with 
fBurprisingly  uniform  results. 

"These  answers  showed  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  workers  themselves,  the 
domestic  servant  had  three  decided  ad- 
vantages over  the  others  in 

Health  conditions. 

Wages, 

Preparation  for  homes  after  marriage, 
l)ut  that,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  hers 
was  the  least  desirable  occupation  on 
account  of  the  five  disadvantages   of: 

Long  and  uncertain  hours  (with  almost 
no  entirely  free  Sundays,  holidays  or 
evenings.) 

In  consequence  of  which  there  was  little, 
if  any,  opportunity  for  social  life  or  self- 
development,  and 

No  opportunity  for  living  at  home 
among  family  and  friends; 

Servile  treatment  (a  delicate  psychologi- 
cal question),  and 


The  social  stigma. 

The  problem  having  been-  analyzed,  it 
was  stated  that  these  disadvantages  could 
all  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  employer. 

Has  the  employer  the  will  to  remove 
them  and  therefore  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions? 

The  committee  then  made  further 
investigations  as  a  result  of  which  they 
drew  up  a  code  of  provisions  which  they 
considered  should  be  observed  both  by 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

These  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Necessary    provisions     for    employers: 

1.  Hours  limited  to  eight  daily  and 
forty-four  weekly,  with  one  whole  day  and 
one-half  day  free  each  week,  alternating 
Sunday  and  week-day. 

2.  Paid  vacation  on  the  basis  of  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks  when  one  year  fin 
service;  also  legal  holidays  or  equivalent 
days  free  with  full  pay. 

3.  Wages  on  a  cash  basis  with  any 
overtime  compensated  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  ordinary  rate.  Minimum 
pay  to  be  based  on  current  minimum 
wage  standards. 

4.  Last  name  and  title  be  used  in  ad- 
dressing assistant. 

Necessary  provisions  for  employee: 
L  She  must  be  ready  to  perform  any 
work  required  except  heavy  washing. 
Shopping,  mending,  and  all  other  branches 
of  household  routme  are  within  her  pro- 
vince. 

2.  References  to"be  given  as  to  character. 

3.  Working  time  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  with  the  punctuality  and 
regularity  expected  in  a  business  office. 

4.  No  food  to  be  taken  in  employer's 
home,  and  car-fare  to  be  paid  by  assistant 
herself. 


^^ 
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Symbols  of  Jove 
Sternal 


^OVE  that  endures  is 
^most  beautifully  express- 
led  by  gifts  that  last. 

Let  jewels  and  jewelry  carry  your 
Christmas  messages  of  love  and 
friendship. 

Diamonds,  pearls,  gems,  jewelry, 
watches,  clocks  and  silverware  are 
gifts  that  keep  alive  the  sentiment 
that  inspires  the  giver. 

Let  Your   Jeweler  Be  Your   Gift- 
Counselor  at  this  Christmas  Season 


©. 


"Delightfully  appetizing" 

dPTON^ 

ORANGE  MARMALADE 

^Ask  YouB  Grocer  For  UPT0NS-1n  GiAbb Jar5  or  Gold  Lined  TinSj 


System  in  the  Kitchen 

YOUR  husband  has  it  at  the  shop  or 
'■  office.  It  saves  him  time  and  money. 
A  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  will  gys- 
ti'matize  your  kitchen  and  save  you  time 
and  worry. 

Our  Booklet  "A"  tells  in  detail  what 
the  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  is  and 
does.  It  is  recommended  by  dealers  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns. 


TRADE   MARK 


^ 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
,ABINET 


RtOlftTCRtO 

I 

^  The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co. 

LIMITED 


Hanover 


Canada 
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Proved  Every  Day 

The  confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  that  every 
figure  on  the  books  is  correct  every  day  is  a  prominent 
btnefit  of  Burroughs  mechanical  bookkeeping. 


You  have  PROOF  that  every 
charge,  tU  cash  received  and  all 
credits  have  been  posted — and 
the  right  amount — 

That  postings  agree  with  total 
sales  or  charges  for  the  day — 


That  each  ledger  is  in  abso- 
lute balance — 

That  your  master  control,  or 
controlling  control,  of  all  your 
ledgers  is  in  balance  with  your 
general  ledger  figures. 


SALES  SLIPS 


CUSTOMERS'  LEDGER 


CASH   SLIPS 


TREADWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY 


t.V.    HAllTMJUt 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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BOOKKEEPING 


The  Burroughs  Ecckkeepir.g  Machine  automatically  prints 
dates,  ciphers  and  punctuation.  Three-character  descriptive  sym- 
bols print  as  ere.  Debits  ai  e  added,  credits  subtracted  and  balances 
computed  and  printed — all  automatically. 

Thus  the  operator  is  protected  against  tim.e  and  money  wasting 
mistakes  by  the  many  features  of  the  machine  itself;  in  addition, 
various  methods  of  proof  are  provided,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
work  handled,  which  make  the  daily  balancing  of  the  books — 
practically  a  daily  trial  balance — not  only  possible  but  a  mere 
matter  of  routine. 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  being  applied  successfully 
to  all  sorts  of  jobs  in  many  different  lines  of  business. 

It  will  pay  ycu  to  investigate  the  way  in  which  Burroughs  can 
help  to  handle  your  work. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon, Sask. ;  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 
Alta.;  Quebec  and  Montreal,  P.  Q.; 
Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ont. ; 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C.      The 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines enable  bookkeepers  to  do 
more  work,  and  do  it  more 
quickly,  neatly  and  accurately 
than   by   pen-and-ink   methods. 


The  Burroughs  line  embraces  Add- 
ing, Bookkeeping  and  Calculating 
machines  —  among  them  a  model 
which  will  fit  any  business,  large  or 
small. 

Burroughs  offices  are  maintained 
in  many  Canadian  cities — St.  John's, 
Kfld. ;  HaUfax,  N.  S. ;  St.  John,  N.  B. ; 


Burroughs  representative  can  give 
you  valuable  help  on  your  figure 
problems. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont. 


Machines 
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"California  Syrup  of  Figs ' 

Mother !  You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  "California  Syrup  of 
Figs,"  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 

Laxative  for  Children 

All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


Tash^  at  any  time 

Our  soda  biscuits,  are  bread's  closest 
rival  and  a  perfected  product  of  a  sunshine 
factory. 

"Bakers  of  better  biscuits  for  sixty-two 
years." 

Ask  Your  Grocer  For 

MTORMICKS 

M,^Cnm  BISCUITS 


The 
World's  Favorite  Condiment 

The  condiment  that  has  gained, 
and  retained  for  over  a  century,  the 
favor  of  the  people,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is 

KEEN'S  a  S.  F.  MUSTARD 

Try  it  on  all  meats,  fish,  poultry, 
game,  etc.     It  enhances  their  flavor, 
and    makes    them    easily   digested. 
Use  it  with  every  meal. 

MAGOR.  SON  &  CO.,  Umited 

Canadian  Agenit  MONTREAL— TORONTO  '-i 


Copartnership   the 
Labor  Strife  Remedy 

.1   Method  of  Ensuring  Identity  of 

Interests  of  All  Engaged 

in  Industry 

COLIN  R.  COOTE. 

A  STRONG  declaration  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  principle  of  co- 
partnership is  suggested  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  a  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  present 
labor  unrest: 

A  campaign,  not  anW-Nationalisation, 
but  pro-copartnership,  would  produce  a 
stupendous  practical  effect;  for  it  would 
have  all  the  advantages  which  the  positive 
offensive  invariably  possesses  over  the 
negative  defensive.  But  it  is  not  the 
slightest  use  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
produce  a  cut  and  dried  scheme  for  appli- 
cation to  all  industries.  Every  industry 
must  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  any 
central  body  can  only  suggest  general 
principles  of  copartnership  schemes. 

The  first  problem  is  to  remove  sus- 
picion. Most  copartnership  schemes  have 
not  given  the  employees  any  control 
whatever.  They  have  only  given  effect 
to  copartnership  in  so  far  as  it  is  identical 
with  profit-sharing.  The  worker  has  had 
no  check  upon  the  administration  of  the 
scheme,  and  no  means  of  telling  whether 
the  employer  has  kept  to  his  bargain  or 
not.  The  average  balance-sheet  conveys 
nothing  to  even  the  skilled  financier  of  the 
details  of  the  distribution  of  profit,  and  all 
the  worker  can  gather  from  it  is  the  total 
amount  of  profit  which  has  been  made. 
If  he  sees  profits  running  into  thousands 
of  pounds  while  he  himself  receives  a 
miserable  pittance,  he  is  naturally  violently 
prejudiced  against  copartnership.  Detail- 
ed balance-sheets  are  therefore  essential 
and  a  representative  of  the  workers  should 
have  access  to  the  audit. 

No  attempt  must  be  made  to  undercut 
the  minimum  established  wage  by  either 
boycotting  Trade  Unions  or  by  offering, 
and  obtaining  acceptance  of,  a  lesser  wage 
in  return  for  the  offer  of  a  share  in  the 
profits. 

There  should  be  no  compulsion  put  upon 
the  workmen  to  accept  their  share  in 
profits  in  the  form  of  shares  in  the  Com- 
pany. Neither  should  there  be  any  prior- 
ity in  payment  of  dividends  to  capital, 
e.g.  the  first  5  per  cent,  should  not  be 
reserved  to  capital,  and  the  workers  only 
begin  to  share  upon  the  50:50  system  after 
this  charge  has  been  met.  This  favori- 
ti^  of  capital  might  possibly  be  best 
counteracted  under  a  system  such  as  that 
advocated  by  the  editor  of  the  New  Com- 
monwealth, namely,  one  under  which  every 
pound  paid  out  in  wages  carried  the  same 
dividend  (if  any)  as  every  pound  of  in- 
vested capital.  The  only  essential  priority 
is  the  priority  of  the  charge  upon  profits  of 
such  sum  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
to  the  reserve;  and  this  brings  me  to  my 
next  point.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  might  be  some  juggling  with  this 
sum  by  the  employer,  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  workers  should  have 
some  voice  in  this  matter,  that  is,  they 
must  have  a  voice  in  the  management, 
including  such  questions  as  policy,  devel- 
opment, etc.  The  character  of  this  voice 
must  obviously  vary  with  each  particular 
industry,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules.  In  some 
cases,  the  business  is  run  in  accordance 
with  decisions  arrived  at  during  month- 
ly conferences  between  the  employees' 
work  committee  and  the  management. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  copartner- 
ship that  some  such  co-operation  in  man- 
agement should  be  instituted,  for  therein 
lies  that  improvement  of  status  which  is 
one  of  the  two  main  objectives. 

Every  undertaking  in  every  industry 
should  have  its  own  unemployment  and 
pension  insurance  scheme.  Every  reason- 
able man  should  make  this  concession  to 
the  advocates  of  the  Guild  system,  who 
hold  that  an  industry  is  responsible  for  all 
engaged  in  it  whether  sick  or  well.  I  do 
not  personally  approve  of  the  bonus  upon 
output  system.  A  dividend  upon  wages 
is  just  as  effective,  and  does  not  lay  the 
employer  open  to  the  same  suspicion  of 
playing  his  own  game. 

Finally,  let  me  give  an  instance  of  a 
typical  scheme,  in  order  to  show  that  co- 
partnership,  properly    carried   out,    can- 


Many  Canadian  Beauties  owe 
much  of  their  exquisite  com- 
plexions to  the  creamy,  skin- 
healing,  fragrant  lather  of 
"Baby's  Own  Soap". 


Ill  Best  for  Baby 
and  Bat  for  You, 

ALBERT  SOAPS  LIMfrED. 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL 
F-7.20 


Made  in 
Canada 


The  Shave 
of  a  Gentleman 

Smooth  -  Suave  -  Perfect 


T 


AYLOR  RrOS 


V 


are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Razor  World. 

In     each     blade     is     balance — temper — 

keenness— quality. 

You,    too,    will    appreciate   these  perfect 

razors. 

If  your  dealer  chnnot  supply  you,   write 

us   direct. 

Priced  from  $2.50  to  ?5.00. 

TAYLOR  BROS. 

Hamilton  Ontario 
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Gan  you  Wake 
9oodWineeMe9 

You  are,  of  course, 
proud  of  your  ability 
as  a  pie-maker,  but 
have  you  ever  tried 
making  mince  pie  with 
Bowes'  Mince  Meat  as 
the  filler? 

If  you  haven't,  you  have 
an  excellent  opportunity 
to  surpass  yourself  the  next 
time  you  make  mince  pie. 

Just  buy  a  trial  tin  from 
your  grocer.  You  will  be 
captivated  by  the  pure, 
wholesome  flavor  of  this 
popular  mince  meat. 


r'«»«nin)  WM  Aiii>*«"*'*J 


igpesia-i' 


NinceMea! 


Mince  Meat  in 

Its  Most 
Wholesome  Form 


Four  Questions  Every  Woman  Asks 
About  Superfluous  Hair  Removers 

The  sufferer  from  superfluous  hair  questions  every 
remedy.  "It  may  remove  hair,"  she  says,  "but 
it    will  grow  again." 

Ml-Rlta  takes  the  hair  out,  and  out  to  stay. 
It  opens  up  the  hair  shafts,  destroying  the  fol- 
iales   on   which    growth    depends. 

When  the  hair  has  been  tampered  with  it  may 
*ake  several  treatments  hetore  the  cure  Is  com- 
plete, but  the  returning  hairs  are  weaker  and 
:!tinialely   disappear. 

"iiut,"  she  objects,  "it  may  injure  my  skin." 
Ml-Jiita  is  free  from  any  injurious  properties; 
rtiij    leaves   the   skin   white,   firm   and   clean. 

"Does  it  hurt?"  Is  the  next  question.  MI-Rlta 
is  painless;  just  the  sootldng  application  of  a 
fragrant,  substance  that  comes  gently  off,  taking 
"it   the    hair,    roots    and    all. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  cost.  The  woman 
V.  tio  has  suffered  from  superfluous  hair  knows 
t  he  expense  of  the  remedies  and  realizes  the 
economy  of  Mi-Rita,  which  gives  sufficient  for 
three  or  four  treatments  for  $5  and  20c  tax. 

Order  to-day.  Write  for  "Beauty's  Value."  a 
free  booklet  telling  what  Ml-Rlta  has  done  for 
others. 


Dr.  Margaret  Ruppert 

Dept.  J 

I112.14  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


iVenus 

'  TPENCIIS 


Superb  and  matchless.  VENUS  pro- 
vides pencil  luxury  in  the  highest 
degree.  VENUS  is  Ihc  larftst  sMnt 
Quallly  Prndl  in  tte  uvrlj. 

17  perfect  black  degrees 
and  3  copying 

At  Stationers  and  stores 
eceryilhere 

American   Lead 
Pencil  Co. 

240  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London,  Eng. 


not  be  a  bourgeoisie  trick,  but  on  the  con- 
trary calls  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie  which  would  be  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Victorian  mind.  There 
is  a  certain  private  firm  in  the  North  of 
England  which  manufactures  colliery  ma- 
chinery, particularly  mechanical  coal- 
cutters. The  owner  has  deliberately  limit- 
ed himself  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  pre-war 
profits.  All  his  men  are  on  time  rates, 
considerably  above  the  Trade  Union 
standards.  In  consultation  with  a  works 
committee,  he  estimates  the  total  profits 
every  week,  and  distributes  them  per 
capita  equally.  He  has  advanced  his 
prices  only  25  per  cent,  on  1914  rates,  and 
he  can  and  does  undercut  even  the  most 
highly  organized  firms,  where  hours, 
wages,  tasks,  etc.,  are  all  strictly  regulated. 
The  result  is  that  the  persons  who  are 
most  anxious  to  develop  the  business  are 
the  employees  themselves,  and  they  keep 
the  employer  up  to  the  mark.    There  is 


no  compulsion  upon  them  to  invest  their 
savings  in  the  business,  but  all  the  em- 
ployer's accounts  are  open  to  them,  and 
they  know  that  any  large  extension  of  the 
business  will  necessitate  investment  on 
their  part.  The  average  addition  to  their 
weekly  wages  is  20s.  per  man,  and  the 
position  is  rapidly  becoming  one  in  which 
the  power  which  these  additions  confer  is 
enabling  the  employees  to  become  one 
single  board  of  directors  with  the  em- 
ployer as  Chairman.  This  is  true  copart- 
nership, the  employees  recognizing  that 
they  cannot  progress  without  the  progres- 
sion  of  the  employer  and  vice  versa. 

I  hope  that  I  have  given  no  impression 
of  belief  that  the  system  of  copartnership 
is  the  only  or  a  universal  remedy;  but  I 
do  most  seriously  contend  that  it  is  the 
only  practicable  working  out  of  the  gospel 
of  the  identity  of  the  interests  of  all  those 
engaged  in  industry,  a  gospel  very  widely 
preached  but  very  seldom  practised. 


A   Strange  Midnight  Feast 

Where  Passover  Celebration  Has  Remained  Unchanged  jar 

3,ooo  Years. 

HAROLD  J.   SHEPSTONE 


'TpHE  Samaritans,  once  a  numerous  tribe, 
•■■  to-day  number  only  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  souls.  They  maintain  they 
are  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
They  have  no  dealings  with  the  Jews,  from 
whom  they  differ  greatly  in  religion.  The 
manner  in  which  they  observe  the  Pass- 
over on  Mount  Gerizim,  going  through  all 
the  ceremonies  down  to  the  last  detail 
that  distinguished  the  first  Passover  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  thus  described 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News: — 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  camp  is 
the  kiniseh  (synagog)  where  the  religious 
rites  are  observed.  It  is  a  small  oblong 
plot  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  low 
rubble  wall.  At  the  northern  end  a 
trench  has  been  dug  and  lined  with  uncut 
stone:  "An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make 
unto  me."  Across  this  altar  two  large 
copper  kettles,  filled  with  water,  are  placed. 
Beyond  the  northeastern  end  of  the  en- 
closure, and  higher  than  its  level,  is  the 
tanoor,  or  ground  oven,  for  the  lamb- 
roasting.  It  is  a  pit,  the  depth  equal  to  a 
man's  height.  The  ceremony  commences 
just  before  sunset,  and  ends  with  an  ex- 
citing feast  at  midnight.  Before  all 
prayers,  the  Samaritan  goes  through  the 
prescribed  ablutions;  and,  like  the  Moslem, 
he  spreads  the  prayer-cloth,  which  in 
some   instances   has   the   mihrab   design. 

When  all  have  assembled — that  is,  the 
male  population,  for  the  women  do  not 
take  an  active  part  in  this  sacrificial 
service — the  venerable  high  priest  of  the 
Samaritans,  Yakoub  (Jacob),  feeble  and 
infirm,  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  two  second  priests,  Ishak 
(Isaac)  and  Tewfik,  stand  slightly  behind 
him.  Then  come  in  rows  the  elders, 
according  to  rank. 

The  service  consists  in  the  saying  of 
prayers,  readings  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  singing  of  hymns.  Many  of  the 
prayers  are  repeated  by  the  congregation. 
Whenever  any  petition  is  asked,  their 
hands  are  outstretched  to  heaven,  and 
they  constantly  bow  their  heads  in  unison, 
touching  their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
Every  time  God's  name  is  mentioned  the 
men  stroke  their  beards  downward  thrice. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  set,  the  congre- 
gation, which  has  been  facing  the  crest  of 
Gerizim,  turns  about,  and  the  high  priest 


commences  reading  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  first  Passover.  Meanwhile,  the 
lambs  have  been  brought  to  the  altar, 
where  the  caldrons  of  water  are  already 
boiling.  Over  the  lambs  stand  three 
slaughterers  with  glistening  knives  of 
razor  -  sharpness.  On  the  word  "slay" 
in  the  passage,  "Then  shall  all  the  convo- 
cations of  the  assembly  of  Israel  slay  it 
between  the  two  evenings,"  the  slaughter- 
ers, with  one  deft  stroke,  cut  one  throat 
and  jump  to  the  next. 

In  a  few  seconds  all  the  lambs,  eight  to 
ten  in  number,  have  been  sacrificed.  This 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  veritable 
babel — the  shouting,  clapping  of  hands, 
and  singing  drowning  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  and  elders.  A  young  priest  now 
collects  a  (quantity  of  fresh  blood  in  a  basin, 
stirs  it  vigorously  with  a  bunch  of  wild 
thyme,  and  then  sprinkles  it  above  each 
tent  door. 

Boiling  water  from  the  caldrons  is  now 
poured  over  the  carcasses.  Next  comes  the 
ritual  inspection.  As  each  lamb  is  fleeced 
it  is  suspended  by  its  hind-quarters  on  a 
long  pole  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
men.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  muti- 
late a  bone,  for  the  command,  "Neither 
shall  he  break  a  bone  thereof,"  is  strictly 
observed. 

At  midnight,  amid  much  excitement, 
bustle,  and  hurry,  a  herald  proclaims  that 
the  hour  has  come,  and  all  put  on  their 
sandals,  gird  their  loins,  and  take  their 
staves  in  hand.  They  gather  close  around 
the  roasted  lambs,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  hot  pit  and  placed  on  dishes  on 
the  ground.  The  meat  is  sprinkled  with 
minced  bitter  herbs,  and  straw  trays  of 
unleavened  bread  are  placed  at  hand. 
After  a  prayer  by  the  high  priest,  every 
one  begins  to  eat  ravenously,  pulling  the 
meat  from  the  bones  with  the  fingers. 
No  forks  or  knives  are  used,  and  great 
care  is  observed  not  to  break  a  bone. 
Some  eat  standing,  with  sandals  on  their 
feet  and  staves  in  hand,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  haste,  as  though  about  to  start  on  a 
journey. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  meal  is  over, 
arid  the  high  priest  recites  a  short  prayer. 
Every  bit  of  bone,  flesh,  and  offal  remain- 
ing is  now  collected  and  burned.  "And 
ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the 
morning;  and  that  which  remaineth  until 
the  morning  ye  shall  burn  with  fire." 
Thus  the  sacrifice  and  ceremony  commem- 
orating the  Exodus  are  ended. 
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And  Northern  Manitoba  would  become 
one  of  the  most  industrious  spots  in  the 
country. 

The  bearing  of  a  successful  Flin-Flon 
upon  the  future  of  the  whole  mining  area 
can  be  readily  imagined.  The  railway  will 
solve  most  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
transportation.  The  smelter  will,  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  become  a 
customs  smelter  at  which  the  ore  from  any 
mine  in  the  province — or  in  Canada,  for 
that  matter — may  be  treated.  The  smaller 
properties  will  be  developed  at  once,  the 


lower  grades  of  ore  can  be  mined  at  a 
profit,  and  prospectors  will  be  thereby 
encouraged  to  go  farther  into  the  country 
and  work  more  intensively.  These  are 
some  of  the  considerations  that  afe  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  are  waiting  patiently 
with  their  eyes  upon  Flin-Flon. 

F.nter  the  Diamond  Queen 

MEANWHILE  operations  have  been 
going  on  quite  independently  on  the 
gold-bearing  properties  round  the  Herb 
Lake  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
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For  Real  Comfort  Stop 
At  This  Buffalo  Hotel 

When  you  visit  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  add  to  your  pleasure  and  comfort 
by   stopping   at   the   Lenox. 
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The  service  and  the  surroundings  are  of 
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"Find  the  Man!" 

■'We'll  pay  him  $5,000  a  year.  Go  over 
our  list  of  employees — pick  out  those  who 
not  only  have  been  doing  their  work 
well,  but  have  been  studying  in  spare 
time  getting  ready  for  advancement. 
That's  the  kind  of  man  we  want  for  this 
job  and  for  all  of  this  firm's  responsible 
positions." 

Employers  everywhere  are  combing 
their  ranks  for  men  with  ambition,  for 
men  who  really  want  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  and  are  willing  to  prove  it  by 
training  themselves  in  spare  time  to  do 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 

The  Shaving  Service  for 
Everyman — Everywhere 


There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  trend  towards 
quality  and  economy  has  been  so  universal.  The 
demand  is  sweepmg  over  the  country  for  better — 
more  serviceable — more  economical  merchandise. 

It  is  these  very  ideals  which  have  created  a  world 
market  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor.  The  personal 
shaving  service  idea  has  gone  around  the  globe  and 
changed  the  shaving  habits  of  thinking  men  every- 
where. 

To-day,  Gillette  shaving  is  vouched  for  and  acknow- 
ledged by  20,000,000  men  as  one  of  the  cleanest, 
safest,  most  economical,  and  most  valuable  habits 
they  ever  formed. 

Men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  NO  STROPPING- 
NO  HONING  feature  of  the  Gillette,  and  the  easy 
adjustabihty  of  the  razor  to  suit  their  particular  type 
of  skin  and  beard.  They  appreciate  the  super-keen 
edge  for  every  shave,  with  its  incentive  to  daily 
shaving  and  smarter  appearance. 

You  will  find  Gillette  dealers  eoery- 
where  anxious  to  put  you  in  touch 
with    this    vital,    personal  service. 
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belt.  For  various  reasons  the  difhculties 
in  developing  these  properties  have  not 
been  so  formidable  as  the  other  end.  Most 
important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Herb  Lake  district  is  fairly  well  served  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  railroad.  At  Mile  82 
the  lake  is  only  twelve  miles  away  and  can 
be  reachi-d  over  a  government  road  that, 
iind  fault  with  it  as  you  may,  is  still  a  road 
and  has  done  excellent  service. 

At  the  railroad  end  of  this  twelve-mile 
portage  the  presiding  spirit  and  ruling 
duty  is  the  "Diamond  Queen."  Precisely 
who  she  is  or  what,  no  one  seems  to  have 
the  courage  to  enquire,  but  she  will 
admit  that  she  was  once  a  music  hall  star, 
that  .she  was  idolized  in  South  Africa 
where  she  was  dubbed  the  "Diamond 
Queen"  because  of  the  costly  gems  that 
used  to  gleam  from  her  slender  fingers  and 
her  snowy  throat,  that  somewhere  in 
England  she  has  a  daughter  married  to  an 
E^nglish  nobleman  who  thinks  his  mother- 
in-law  is  dead. 

She  keeps  a  stopping-house  and  runs  a 
store  and  gives  her  orders  to  friend  and 
stranger  alike  as  if  she  was  ruler  of  the 
great  Northland — and  it  is  a  fact  that  no 
man,  however  ready  he  may  be  to  rough 
it  with  an  antagonist  of  his  own  sex,  has 
ever  yet  dared  to  oppose  her  by  as  much  as 
a  single  word. 

At  the  lake  end  of  the  portage  is  the 
cabin  of  a  free-trader,  George  Bartlett  by 
name,  a  generous  host  and  a  thorough 
good  fellow  who  has  the  knack  of  making  a 
stranger  feel  comfortably  welcome  and 
thoroughly  at  home.  Over  this  short 
trail  machinery  and  supplies  have  been 
brought  in  and  work  has  gone  forward 
steadily  on  at  least  four  of  the  groups  of 
claims. 

The  Rex  mine,  located  by  three  pros- 
pectors, Campbell,  Hassett,  and  Moore, 
was  sold  in  1916  to  McKeever  Brothers, 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  This  company 
also  optioned  the  Northern  Manitoba  and 
the  Dauphin  Elizabeth  group.  Mill  ma- 
chinery was  brought  in  and  installed  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1917-1918  on  the  Rex 
property.  With  the  mill  ready  for  work 
operations  were  begun  on  all  three  proper- 
ties. After  a  considerable  amount  of  ore 
had  been  removed  and  milled,  the  ore  from 
one  mine  giving  an  average  return  of  more 
than  eighty  dollars  a  ton,  the  work  was 
stopped  by  the  outbreak  of  the  influenza 
epidemic.  So  far  work  has  been  resumed 
only  on  the  Rex  property,  where  a  gang  of 
some  twenty-five  men  is  employed  shaft 
sinking  and  drifting. 


A  short  distance  from  the  Rex  mine, 
Mike  Hackett  is  at  work  on  a  property 
known  as  the  Bingo,  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  original  locator.  The  property 
is  rich  in  gold  and  is  optioned  by  a  small 
company  of  Winnipeg  capitalists.  During 
the  past  summer  a  small  gang  of  men  sank 
a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  more  than  fifty  feet 
along  an  almost  vertical  vein  of  quartz 
about  eight  inches  in  width  on  the  surface 
— gaining  in  width  as  depth  was  attained. 
The  quartz  is  unusually  rich  in  free  gold 
showings  and  the  property  is  interesting 
in  that  four  parallel  veins  have  been  strip- 
ped within  a  width  of  six  feet.  The  work 
on  these  gold  bearing  properties  will  go 
forward  irrespective  of  Flin-Flon  develop- 
ments. 

New  Discoveiies  Almost  Daily 

DETWEEN  these  two  extremes  of  the 
•'-'  mineral  belt  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  by  way  of  development.  Pros- 
pecting and  assessment  work  has  been 
general  over  the  whole  area  and  samples 
have  been  taken  of  remarkably  rich  de- 
posits. Reports  of  new  discoveries  come 
in  almost  daily  from  Copper  and  Elbow 
lakes  but  operations  on  any  extensive 
scale  will  have  to  await  the  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  other 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  in  Northern 
Manitoba.  Interest  at  present  is  centred 
upon  the  area  lying  between  Beaver  and 
Herb  lakes,  and  prospectors  generally  are 
pinning  their  hopes  mainly  to  deposits 
of  copper  and  of  gold.  New  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  more  northerly  areas 
lying  contiguous  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way. Claims  have  been  staked  during  the 
past  season  along  the  Hayes  River  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Knee  Lake  lying  farther 
to  the  east.  The  usual  flurries  of  excite- 
ment have  been  caused  by  discoveries  of 
oil,  amber,  high  grade  building  stone  and 
other  prospects.  But  the  excitement  has 
been  for  the  most  part  short-lived. 

"Development  in  the  whole  mineral 
belt,"  Commissioner  Wallace  writes  in  a 
recent  report,  "has  been  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  mining  companies.  Up  to 
date  only  a  limited  amount  of  stock  has 
been  issued  locally  and  there  has  been  very 
little  company  promotion  which  was  not 
justified  by  the  surface  values  of  the  pro- 
perties which  were  being  developed.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  place  for  develop- 
ment companies  which  are  willing  to  open 
up  properties  of  promise  to  a  stage  where 
the  operating  mining  companies  will  take 
them  over." 
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the  English  in  this  Hotel.  But  not  so 
much  as  I  am.  What  do  you  want?" 
"Oh!"  said  Miss  Harwood.  "Well  I 
only  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  a  Lord 
Dennis  in  Rome.  An  English  lord — 
Lord  Dennis?" 
"Lord  Dennis?" 

"Yes,     I — I    met    him    in    London." 
"One  moment  please." 
He  turned  away,  and  Estelle  was  sur- 
prised to  notice  how  quickly  he  was  sur- 
rounded  by   nearly    all    the    attendants. 
i    There  seemed  to  be  much  argument  and 
I    questioning. 

"He  is  not  here,"  said  the  clerk,  return- 
ing to  her.     "We  know  all  the  English  in 
Rome.     There  is  no  Lord  Dennis." 
"Thank  you,"  commented  Estelle. 
As  she  went  up  the  broad ,  handsome  stair- 
':    way  she  could  not  help  feeling  annoyed 
I    she   had  been   taken  in   so  easily.     "Of 
course,"  she  thought,  "now  I  think  things 
over  it  seems  absurd.     But,"  she  added  to 
I    herself,  "I  was  lucky  at  that.     I  got  back 
I    my  handbag." 

Then  she  began  to  find  a  side  of  her 

taking  up  his  defence.     After  all  it  was  she. 

t    who  had  presumed.     She  had  lost  her  way 

,    and  asked  him  to  re-direct  her.     That,  he 

!    did;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  think  he 

had   lied   to   her.     "Didn't   he   refuse   to 

come  and  see  mother  and  let  her  thank 

i    him?"  she  thought,  glad  that  that  argu- 

;    ment  seemed  justifiable. 

"But  how  could  he  show  himself  in  the 
Hotel,"  she  said,  criticizing  her  former 
reasoning.  "How  dare  he  say  he  was 
Lord  Dennis — here?" 

At  this  juncture  she  reached  the  suite 
of  rooms  taken  in  her  mother's  name,  and 
taking  her  key  from  her  bag  she  opened 
the  door.  She  was  horrified  at  what  she 
saw! 


THE  room  was  bare!  The  chairs  were 
gone,  the  tables,  even  the  bed,  her 
trunks  and  suitcases — everything.  In 
fact  the  wall-paper  was  torn  from  the  walls! 

For  one  moment  Estelle  refused  to  be- 
lieve her  eyes,  and  she  swung  back  the  door 
to  verify  the  number.  But  it  was  0iarke4 
plainly,  twenty-one.  Then  she  hurried 
to  the  communicating  door  and  opened 
it  to  the  room  where  not  more  than  thre6 
hours  ago  she  had  left  her  mother  in  bed, 
having  given  her  some  aspirin  and  watched 
her  fall  asleep  before  venturing  out  to  see 
the  city.  It  was  just  as  bare  and  bleak 
as  her  own!  The  wall-paper  pulled  off 
the  walls,  and  not  an  article  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

Standing  there  in  the  doorway,  to  each 
side  of  her  a  deserted  room,  Estelle  was 
suddenly  taken  by  a  sense  of  fear.  'The 
stillness  oppressed  her  and  she  seemed  alone 
in  a  strange  land.  For  a  second  she  hesi- 
tated. And  then  she  fled  out  and  ran  as 
fast  as  she  could  down  to  the  office. 

Two  or  three  clerks  saw  her  coming, 
and  came  to  the  desk-counter  to  meet  her, 
their  faces  betraying  anxiety. 

"My  room;  my  mother,"  began  Estelle, 
trying  hard  to  keep  calm.  "What  has 
happened  to  our  rooms,  please?" 

Signor  Pompeo  made  his  way  forward, 
bowing  and  scraping  as  usual. 

"Signorina,"  he  said,  "what  have  you 
to  complain  of?" 

Estelle,  her  heart  still  trembling  in 
suspicion  and  fear,  tried  to  explain. 

"Amazing!"  He  rolled  his  eyes.  "But 
say  to  me,  if  you  please,  your  room 
number." 

"Twenty-one.     On  the  first  floor." 

"Twenty-one."  He  seemed  puzzled  and 
ill  at  ease.  "Ho,  there!"  he  cried,  turning 
about  and   calling  to  one  of  the  clerks. 
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uieK,  you  renegade!  this  young  lady's 
Bm.  At  once,  the  number  of  it!" 
J'Forty-one.  On  the  second  floor." 
jSignor  Pompeo  again  turned  to  Estelle, 
|comforting  grin  playing  about  his  fea- 
"By  the  Saints!  but  you  gave  me  a 
^ht,"  he  said  disarmingly.  "You 
ake  a  mistake  in  the  room  number,  my 
Dd  young  lady." 
t  Estelle  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 
ae  felt  certain  that  she  and  her  mother 
Ifiad  taken  room  twenty-one,  and  that  they 
had  only  climbed  one  flight  of  stairs  to  get 
to  it.  The  difference  between  one  and  two 
flights  had  been  an  agreeable  observation 
of  her  mother.  Yet,  she  thought,  both  had 
been  tired  out.  They  had  had  little  or  no 
sleep  in  the  night  train  from  Venice. 
Perhaps  after  all  she  had  been  mistaken. 
The  manager  pre.ssed  a  bell. 
"You  will  permit  me  to  arrange.  The 
maid,  she  will  show  you  to  your  room," 
he    said.     "She    speak     English    also." 

ESCORTED  by  the  pretty  Italian,  ar- 
rayed in  white  cap  and  apron,  Estelle 
dreamily  followed  her  up  the  stairs  and 
along  the  corridor  of  the  second  floor  until 
she  came  to  the  set  of  rooms  marked 
■  forty-one".  The  girl,  without  first  knock- 
ing upon  it  as  Estelle  expected,  was  about 
to  unlock  the  door  by  means  of  a  key 
attached  to  other  keys  around  her  waist. 
,  And  on  a  sudden  impulse  Estelle  interposed. 
"One  moment,"  she  insisted,  stepping 
in  front  of  her.  "I  have  my  own  key." 
She  entered.  Her  trunks,  suitcases,  the 
travelling  rug  with  its  pattern  of  blue  and 
gold,  were  certainly  placed  exactly  as  she 
had  left  them.  But  the  room  was  un- 
familiar, and  she  could  see  no  trace  of  her 
mother's  belongings.  She  moved  towards 
the  dressing-table,  and  suddenly  noticed 
she  was  in  a  single  room! 

She  turned  to  the  maid.  "Where  is  the 
door  leading  to  my  mother's  room?" 
The  girl  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"There  was  a  door — there,"  continued 
Estelle.  "We  especially  asked  in  the 
telegram.  And  I  distinctly  remember  it 
because  I  put  mother  to  bed  before  I  went 
out."  She  stopped  and  regarded  the  maid. 
"We  had  a  suite  of  rooms,"  she  said. 
"Two  rooms." 

The  pretty  maid  allowed  a  smile  to 
escape  her. 

"I  do  not  understand." 
"Don't  you  understand  what  I  am  say- 
ing?" cried  Estelle,  becoming  exasperated. 
"Yes,  Signorina.     But  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  ipean.     You — "  she  stop- 
ped  short   and   surveyed   Miss   Harwood 
solemnly — "you  came  alone!    There  are 
jour    things.     There    is    nobody    else!" 
Estelle  was  horror-stricken.    She  gasped 
in   surprise   and   wanted   to   rush   to   the 
mirror  to  make  sure  she  was   herself   and 
not  someone  else. 

"But  my  mother?"  she  pleaded,  begin- 
ning to  feel  thoroughly  alarmed.  "Where 
is  my  mother?" 

"Signorina,"  interposed  the  maid,  "there 
can  be  no  mother.  Look!  Here  are  your 
clothes.  You  came  alone.  There  is  no- 
body else."  She  smiled  sympathetically 
at  her  and  adopted  a  patronizing  air  of 
compassion. 

This  made  Estelle's  fear  turn  to  anger. 
She  took  a  step  nearer. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  telling 
what  is  not  true?"  she  began,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  was  saying.  "I  tell 
you  I  entered  this  Hotel  with  my  mother 
this  morning.  Where  is  she?  And  where 
are  the  rooms  we  engaged?" 

Again    the   girl    moved    her   shoulders. 
"Signorina  is  tired,  maybe?" 
Estelle  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  but  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  neither  this  girl 
nor  anyone  else  should  see  it. 

"Tired?"  she  said,  impressing  the  maid 
by  her  American  determination.  "We 
shall  see.  Come;  first  we'll  go  down  to  the 
oflice." 

SIGNOR  POMPEO  protested!  The 
maid  was  perfectly  right,  he  said.  She, 
saying  her  name  was  Miss  Harwood,  had 
certainly  arrived  that  morning  from  Venice. 
She  had  been  given  the  room,  forty-one. 
She  came  alone.  And  now,  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  day,  she  actually  demanded  of 
him,  good,  honest  Pompeo,  a  mother. 
What  was  it  all  about?    What  mother? 

"Has  anyone,"  he  repeated  in  Italian, 
"seen  the  mother  of  this  charming  young 
lady?     Did  she  or  did  she  not  come  alone?" 

"But,"  said  Estelle,  feeling  utterly  sub- 
dued, "you  cannot  deny  my  statements. 
Of  what  purpose  my  saying  I  came  here 
with  my  mother  if  such  was  not  the  case?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  remarked  the  manager. 


"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do.  .  .  "  But 
he  signified  his  doubt  by  waving  his  arms 
in  the  air. 

"Do?"  cried  Estelle.  "You  can  tell 
me   what   has   become   of   my   mother." 

Signor  Pompeo  assumed  the  same  pa- 
tronizing demeanor  as  the  maid.  "You 
have  no  mother  here.  Miss  Harwood. 
What  is  it?    A  little  lapse  of  the  memory?" 

"Mother  and  I  came  to  this  desk  this 
morning  and.  .  .  .  "  She  was  now  in  tears. 

"Did  you  sign  the  register?" 

"Yes."  A  flash  of  hope  manifested  itself 
in    her   eyes.     "My   mother   signed   it." 

The  manager  pushed  the  book  over  to 
her. 

"Then,  if  you  please,  find  for  me.  I 
am — as  you  call — at  sea." 

There  was  no  trace  of  her  mother's 
handwriting,  and,  although  she  examined 
it  carefully,  no  sign  of  obliteration.  Estelle 
gave  way  to  tears,  and  the  maid  led  her  to 
a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  vestibule  where 
she  could  be  seen  by  everybody  and  where 
everybody  watched  her  in  amusement. 
A  tall,  distinguished  man,  in  a  moment  of 
curiosity,  crossed  and  stood  in  front  of  her. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  he 
inquired,  stroking  his  long  beard. 

Estelle  looked  at  him.  "Are  you  Eng- 
lish?" she  asked. 

"I  am  French.  But  I  speak  English,  of 
course." 

She  jumped  to  her  feet.  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad!"  She  came  towards  him.  "A  most 
terrible  thing  has  happened,"  she  said. 

The  Frenchman  stepped  back  and 
placed  himself  gingerly  out  of  harm's  way. 
He  said  again,  watching  her  attentively: 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh!  please  may  I  tell  you?"  she  im- 
plored. 

"Certainly." 

SHE  began  again,  this  time  commencing 
with  Venice.  She  told  him  about  her 
journey  in  the  train,  and  about  the  pas- 
sengers, who  could  easily  verify  her  state- 
ments if  only  she  knew  where  they  were 
staying.  She  was  now,  she  said,  getting 
very  anxious  about  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  since  that  morning. 

Excusing  himself  the  Frenchman  crossed 
over  to  speak  to  the  manager.  Estelle 
could  see  the  Italian  waving  his  arms,  and 
speaking  emphatically  in  his  native  tongue. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
come  to  blows. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
after  he  had  returned  to  her;  "that  your 
best  plan  will  be  to  see  the  American  con- 
sul. You  are  an  American,  I  presume?" 
"But  I  am  travelling  with  a  British  pass- 
port," she  explained.  "I  live  in  Canada." 
He  bowed.  "The  British  consul  then. 
His  name  is  Lancaster." 

She  caught  at  his  sleeve.  "Can't  you 
help  me?"  she  begged. 

"Well — "  he  began,  coughing  slightly 
to  hide  his  embarrassment,  and  glancing 
suspiciously  at  the  faces  turned  in  their 
direction. 

"You  mean  you  can't  take  my  word," 
said  Estelle.  "You  mean  that  for  all 
you  know  to  the  contrary  I  might  be.  .  ." 
He  interrupted  her.  "I  have  no  desire 
to  disbelieve  you.  But,  of  course,  the 
manager  and  all  his  staff  say  one  thing  and 
you  another.  Your  best  plan  is  as  I  have 
proposed:  to  take  a  cab  and  put  your  case 
to  the  British  consul.  Allow  me  to  direct 
you." 

At  the  entfance  he  whistled  a  cab  and 
gave  an  address  to  the  driver.     Then,  as  a 
final  act  of  courtesy,  he  removed  his  hat, 
and  leaning  towards  her,  said: 
"Ask  for  Sir  Arthur  Lancaster." 

DISMISSING  the  cab  Estelle  ran  up  the 
white  steps  and  through  the  open 
door  into  the  large  hall.  Once  there  she 
looked  about  her,  wondering  what  to  do 
next.  It  was  more  like  a  residence  than  a 
consulate,  she  thought,  and  she  began  to 
fear  she  had  been  brought  to  the  wrong 
place.  Suddenly  a  door  opened  and  a 
young  man  came  towards  her. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said. 

The  total  absence  of  any  accent  other 
than  EnglLsh  overwhelmed  her  with  joy. 
She  did  her  best  to  smile  and  appear  calm. 

"Can  I  see  Sir  Arthur  Lancaster,  please? 
It  is  very  important." 

"I  think  so."  returned  the  young  man, 
politely  crediting  her  beauty.  "Have 
you  your  papers  with  you?" 

"Oh!  it  isn't  that,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"I  must  see  him  at  once  about  something 
else  " 

"May  I  ask—" 

"I've  lost  my  mother!  This  morning. 
Here  in  Rome." 
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throughout  the  United 
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policies  in  the  Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company  because, 
first,  it  supplies  sound  legal- 
reserve  protection  at  low  net 
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vice in  health-conservation 
for  its  policyholders. 
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He  whistled.  "By  jove!  That's  start- 
ling. Would  you  mind  taking  a  seat  for  a 
moment?  I  will  see  if  Sir  Arthur  can  see 
you." 

"But   hurry,    please,"    begged    Estelle. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  young  man  re- 
turned and  Estelle  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Sir  Arthur  is  not  in  the  building,"  he 
said.  "But  Lord  St.  Denis,  his  secretary, 
will  see  you  at  once.  Kindly  step  this 
way." 

A^  the  mention  of  this  name  something 
floated  through  Estelle's  mind,  but  in  her 
condition  of  anxiety  and  nervousness  it 
conveyed  nothing  to  her. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  behind  her. 
Seated  at  a  desk,  the  same  expression  of 
aristocratic  calm  on  his  face,  was  the  man 
she  had  met  that  morning  in  the  Porta  di 
Castello. 

His  eyes  gleamed  in  recognition. 

"What  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  you  this  time?"  he  said  languidly,  rising 
slowly  to  his  feet.  "Have  you  lost  your 
way  again?" 

Estelle  opened  her  mouth.  "Then  you 
are  a  lord!"  she  said,  a  touch  of  amaze- 
ment creeping  into  her  tone. 

"I  warned  you  about  it,"  he  retorted 
pleasantly.  "I'm  sorry — but  there  it  is! 
Won't  you  sit  down?" 

She  sank  into  an  upholstered  armchair, 
ahd  a  strange  sense  of  comfort  coming  to 
her  from  she  knew  not  where,  it  caused  a 
sudden  relaxation  which,  in  its  turn,  once 
more  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Why!  What's  all  this?"  he  said, 
springing  towards  her,  his  casual  attitude 
changing  to  one  of  consideration  and  feel- 
ing. 

Through  her  fingers  she  tried  to  explain. 
"I  did  not  believe  you  this  afternoon  and 
now — now  I  suppose  you  won't  Iselieve 
me,"  she  sobbed.  "Like  all  the  others. 
But  it's  true;  it's  true!" 

"Please,"  he  said,  bending  down  and 
putting  1iis  head  close  to  hers.  "Tell  me 
what  is  wrong.  What's  true?  I  want 
you  to  believe  I  will  do  .anything  to  help 
you." 

With  the  tiniest  of  lace  handkerchiefs 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  allowed  the  move- 
ment in  her  soft  throat  to  subside.  She 
turned  to  look  at  him.  His  face  was 
close,  and  his  eyes  clear  and  steady.  And 
in  that  moment  Estelle  felt  she  could  trust 
this  man  always;  while  he,  suddenly  flush- 
I  ing,  became  aware  that  he  could  ^see  his 
reflection  in  the  almost  violet  pupils  of  her 
eyes,  and  read  his  destiny  there. 

THEY  took  a  cab  and  in  ten  minutes 
were  back  at  the  Hotel. 

"Don't  say  anything  to  the  oflice,"  he 
suggested,  skillfully  guiding  her  by  the 
arm.  "Let  us  first  go  up  to  twenty-one. 
You    said   your   key    opened    the    door." 

Whether  they  were  observed  or  not  did 
not  disturb  Lord  St.  Denis.  He  set  his 
jaw,  and  piloted  Miss  Harwood  up  the 
stairway.  Never  for  an  instant  had  he 
questioned  her  story.  And  as  she  recited 
her  wrongs  he  became  convinced  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred. 

"You  see,"  said  Estelle,  looking  about 
the  room;  "everything  gone.  And  I'm 
positive  that  these  were  the  rooms  we 
entered  this  morning." 

Lord  St.  Denis  was  not  listening.  He 
was  examining  the  torn  wall-paper  with 
the  scrutiny  of  a  detective.  There  was 
one  small  piece  still  clinging  to  the  wall, 
having  resisted  all  efforts  to  remove  it. 
And  this  seemed  to  concern  him  more  than 
anything. 

"Um!"  he  said. 

Estelle  followed  him  into  the  other  room, 
her  heart  beating  violently  as,  watching 
his  manoeuvers,  a  persistent  thought  of 
foul  play  began  to  govern  her  feelings. 
She  saw  her  companion  go  on  his  knees  and 
examine  the  floor.  Rising  again  he 
chuckled  as  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his 
hands  and  clothes. 

"Well?"  she  inquired. 

"We  shall  see.  Follow  me.  We  are 
going  to  say  a  few  words  to  Signor  Pom- 
peo." 

To  the  clerk  he  spoke  in  Italian.  .  "Let 
me  see  Signor  Pompeo  at  once;  without 
delay.  Here  is  my  card.  Present  it 
quickly." 

Estelle  put  her  hand  in  his  arm. 

"Please,"  she  begged,  "tell  me  what  do 
you  think?    Is  my  mother  safe?" 

"I  think,"  he  replied,  again  allowing 
himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  reflection , 
"that  ycu  will  see  her  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  That  is  if  she  has  not  got — " 
He   brcke   off  suddenly.     "I   mean,"   he 


corrected,  "if  you  are  permitted  to  see  her. 
Ah!  here  is  the  man  I  want  to  see." 

Signor  Pompeo  rested  his  prodigious 
waistcoat  against  the  desk  counter,  and 
bowing  to  Lord  St.  Denis  commenced 
rubbing  his  hands,  a  little  slower  than 
usual. 

His  Lordship  turned  to  Estelle.     "You; 
will  excuse  my  speaking  in  Italian,"  hg" 
said.     "I  want  this  fellow  to  appreciat 
all  I  say." 

She  nodded  her  head. 

For  a  moment,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
manager  of  his    mettle,  Lord  St.   Denial 
stared   at   him   without   speaking.     Theuf 
he  said : 

"This  young  lady  has  come  to  me  with  I 
a  serious  complaint,  and  in  the  absence  of  ! 
the  English  ambas.sador,  I  am  undertaking^l 
her  cause.  You  will  kindly  give  me  yourj 
attention,  and  I  demand  that  you  tell  thet 
truth."  I 

Signor  Pompeo  moistened  his  lips.  "Yes, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"All  right!  Let  me  see  your  guest  book 
to  begin  with." 

"Certainly." 

Lord  St.  Denis  examined  it  carefully  and 
so  minutely  that  his  nose  almost  touched 
the  ink  contained  in   the  last  signature.  • 
Signor  Pompeo  watched  him  until  he  push-  : 
ed  the  book  away. 

"Now,"  said  Lord  St.  Denis,  facing 
him,  "what's  your  story?"  The  manager 
shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders. 

"Never  mind  expressing  your  feelings 
like  that.  I  want  to  hear  your  explana- 
tion." 

At  once  Signor  Pompeo  flew  into  a  rage. 
"What's  all  this  disturbance  about?" 
he  demanded.  "Am  I  a  thief  or  the  child 
of  the  devil,  that  I  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner?  I  swear,  by  the  Saints,  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it.  Ask  any  of  my  staff. 
They  will  tell  you  the  .same  story.  We 
know  nothing  of  this  young  lady  but 
that  she  came  here  this  morning  alone. 
What  mother  does  she  speak  of?  The 
curse  of  a  father  of  five  upon  such  mothers. 
I  believe  only  my  eyes." 

Lord  St.  Denis  laid  his  hand  on  the 
guest  book. 

"How  about  this?" 

"The  young  lady  has  not  yet  signed," 
explained  the  manager,  frowning. 

"This  is  Thursday.  I  see  by  this 
registry  you  have  had  no  guests  since 
Monday  morning,"  urged  his  Lordship, 
grinning  like  a  schoolboy. 

The  manager  became  trebly  irate! 

"Dario,  the  rascal,  spilt  some  ink.  We 
tore  out  the  pages!"  he  screamed,  brandish- 
ing a  pudgy  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  far 
end  of  the  office. 

A  SLIGHT  pressure  on  his  arm  brought 
out  Lord  St.  Denis's  fighting  qualities. 
"Signor  Pompeo,"  he  said  calmly,  "you 
are  right  about  the  tearing  of  the  pages. 
But  about  the  spilt  ink  you  are  drawing 
on  your  imagination — and  a  liar  in  the 
bargain!" 

"By  Saint  Peter!" 

"You  demolished  this  lady's  suite,  re- 
moved the  furniture,  the  carpets,  and  tore 
down  the  wall-paper  about  three  hours  ago. 
People  in  this  country  tear  the  wall-paper 
off  the  walls  for  one  reason  only.  'The 
plague!" 

The  manager  took  a  step  back,  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  coming  into  prominence,  and  his 
complexion    sallowing.     He  shot   a   ven- 
omous look  at  Lord  St.  Denis  and  clasped  ' 
his  hands;  but  dared  not  utter  one  word. 

"Mrs.  Harwood  was  ill,"  continued  his 
Lordship  deliberately.  "While  her  daugh- 
ter was  out  she  became  worse.  A  doctor 
was  summoned  and  he  pronounced  a  ver- 
dict. Without  delay  she  was  packed  off 
to  the  hospital,  and  you,  or  your  assistants, 
tore  everything  from  the  room  to  be  either 
fumigated   or   destroyed.     Am   I   right?" 

No  confirmation  by  word  of  mouth  was 
necessary.  The  manager  trembled  in 
every  limb,  and  was  showing  every  sign  of 
collapse. 

"The  police  may  now  inquire  further  into 
your  participation  in  this  affair.  All  I 
require  is  your  telephone  and  telephone 
book."  He  swung  over  and  helped  him- 
self. 

Signor  Pompeo  came  forward  heavily. 

"Not.  .  .  not  the  police,  Signor  excel- 
lency," he  panted.  "Ah!  it  would  ruin 
my  business.  What  could  I  do?  See  all 
these  guests  I  have  in  the  Hotel.  They 
would  leave  at  once  if  they  heard  it  was 
the  plague.  I  would  be  ruined — beggared. 
But,  not  the  police."  He  regarded  Miss 
Harwood  with  hateful  eyes.  "You!" 
he  shouted  wildly,  gesticulating  and 
pointing  in  her  direction.     "You  come  here 
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Two  Apex  Features 

The  Apex  with  its  inclined- 
iivided  nozzle  and  horizontal 
notor  glides  eaaily  under  low- 
Viiilt  furniture,  draws  up  the 
fiist  from  around  chair  and 
iable  legs,  and  cleans  close  up 
(to  baseboards.     Apex  suction 

just  as  powerful  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  nozzle  open- 
ing as  in  the  center.  This  in- 
sures even,  thorough  cleaning 
■  "//  the  way  across. 


It's  the  drudgery  of  daily  duties  that  impoverishes  life. 
Put  in  these  days  there  is  small  excuse  for  drudgery  any- 
where. Human  intelligence  has  mastered  most  of  the 
monotonous  affairs  and  provided  the  means  for  doing  things 
better  than  before,  and  doing  them  pleasantly  as  well. 

Unless  your  home  is  clean  every  day  in  the  year  it  is  a 
menace  to  health  and  certainly  a  drag  on  your  sense  of 
propriety.  The  quarter  of  a  million  women  who  own  and 
use  Apex  Suction  Cleaners  do  not  withhold  their  thanl;s- 
{.iving  until  the  Eighteenth  of  October. 

Cleanliness  is  the  most  practical  of  the  virtues  and  the 
most  available.  An  Apex-clean  house  pays  dividends  in 
comfort,  beauty,  mental  satisfaction  and  health  every  day. 


THANKSGIVING 

sons.  There  is  no  lost  power  because  Apex  is  correccly 
designed.  Correct  design  makes  Apex  light  and  manage- 
able. The  long  nozzle  is  divided  so  that  the  suction  is 
controlled,  evenly  over  the  entire  length.  The  nozzle  is 
inclined  so  as  to  reach  into  corners,  up  to  baseboards, 
under  furniture  and  wherever  dust  collects  undisturbed. 
These  advantages  are  proved  by  international  use.  And 
the  Apex  is  one  of  the  oldest  Suction  Cleaners  made.  If 
you  have  one  you  agree  on  all  these  points.  If  you  need 
ime,  investigate  at  once.  You  have  a  right  to  a  daily 
thanksgiving  and  an  Apex  Suction  Cleaner  gives  you  the 
time  and  the  basis  for  it. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  demonstrate  the 
Apex  in  your  home  without  obligation.  Fin<l  him,  or  write 
us  for  his  name. 


Apex   Suction    Cleaners   are   preferred   for   definite   rea- 

APliX  ELECTRICAL  MANLIWCTURING  COMPANY.    LIMITKI) 

102-104  Atlantic  Avenue  Toronto,  Ontario 

Mate  :n  the  Uniicil  .St.iles  by  Tl-e  Arex  Elcitrical  Manufactunni!  Company.  Clevelnnd,  "la.. 


ELECTRIC  SUCTION  CLEANER 
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Horlick's 

Malted  Milk 

Used  successfully  ^eveiywhere  neariy  Vi  centon 

Made  under  sanitary  conditions  from  clean,  ricn 
milk,  with  extract  of  our  specially  malted  grain. 

The  Food-Drink  Is  prepared  by  stirring  the  powder  in  water, 
Infanta  and  Children  thrivj  on  it.     Agrees  with  tht 
uieakett  atomach  of  the  Invalid  and  Aged, 
Invlgoiatiog  as  a  Quick  Lunch  at  office  or  table. 

Ask  for    HOrllCk'S     The^OrlgrL 


Millions  of  men  and  women  now  eat  favorite  foods  without 
fear.  If  your  meals  don't  agree,  eat  one  or  two  tablets 
like  candy.  Help  is  prompt.  Impaired  digestion  is  usually 
corrected  by  neutralizing  excessive  acidity  with 


RAPE'S 


DIAPEPSIN 


AIDS    DIGESTION 


L>&rge  60c  Cok5e  — Drugstore* 


HAPPY 
nEMORIES 


Lice   them   again    in 
The  Canadian  Wilds 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  clear  pure  atmosphere : 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you ! 

RESroENT  SPORTMAN'S  REPRBHNTATlVBSi 

F.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  COCHRANE,  ONT. 

N.  McDOUGALL,  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

will  gladly  furnish  advice  and  assistance  in  completing  plans. 

For  Copiei  of  OUT  OF  DOOR  Booklets,  write 

Pasieogcr  Traffic  E}cpartmcnt 

TORONTO     1     MONTREAU     :     MONCTON     :    WINNIPEG     :    VANCOUVER 

Canadian  National  Railuiaqs 
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with  your  mother.  She  gets  ill  in  my 
house.  The  plague!  Ah!  what  a  business. 
I  am  ruined,  and  all  because  of  you.  Ah! 
what  is  to  be  done?  what  is  to  be  done?" 
He  danced  around,  his  hands  up  to  his 
aching  head. 

All  this  had  been  said  in  a  tongue  Estelle 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  She  knew 
that  something  terrible  was  at  stake,  but 
she  steeled  herself  to  remain  patient  and 
not  question  Lord  St.  Denis  until  he  saw 
fit  to  tell  her.  She  heard  him  telephone 
and  mention,  in  a  sententious  phrase, 
something  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
Signor  Pompeo  throw  himself  into  a  chair 
and  give  way  to  short  staccato  sobs.  His 
Lordship  paid  no  attention,  and  after 
using  the  telephone  a  second  time  he  bang- 
ed down  the  receiver  and  hurried  her  out 
of  the  Hotel. 

In  the  cab  he  took  her  hand  and  held  it. 
"I'm  afraid  I  have  serious  news  to  tell  you," 
was  the  way  he  commenced,  very  quietly. 

Miss  Harwood's  face  was  white. 

"I  think  you  told  me  your  mother  was 
far  from  well,  even  on  the  train  from 
Venice?" 

"Yes." 

Lord  St.  Denis  considered  and  chose 
his  words  before  speaking. 

"She  was  taken  worse  while  you  were 
out  this  morning,"  he  said.  Then  finding 
she  intended  to  remain  silent  he  went  on: 
"A  doctor  was  called  immediately.  We 
are  now  on  our  way  to  the  hospital  to 
inquire  further  into  the  nature  of  her  illness. 
I  will  find  out  all  particulars  for  you  when 
we  get  there.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  brave. 
Given  good  general  health  your  mother 
will  pull  through."  He  looked  at  her  and 
smiled  kindly.  "There  is  no  cause  to 
worry." 

She  turned  to  him,  questioning  only 
with  her  eyes.  She  seemed  so  bewildered 
and  nervous  that,  to  comfort  her,  he  was 
seized  by  a  strange  idea  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.  He  felt  bitter  at  the  thought  that 
anything  should  cause  her  pain.  And  he 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  mute  expression  of  anxiety  dimming 
the  light  of  her  beautiful  eyes  tended  to 
disturb  him  far  more  than  all  his  personal 
worries  put  together. 

"Don't  you  think  you  should  tell  me?" 
she  asked  suddenly. 

"It's  an  infectious  disease,"  he  said, 
purposely  looking  out  through  the  win- 
dow. "That  was  why  they — they  tore 
the  wall-paper  from  the  walls."  He  clench- 
ed his  fist.  "That  damned,  heartless 
wretch  only  thought  of  preserving  his 
trade.  He  was  content  to  puzzle  you  and 
let  you  find  your  mother  as  best  you  could 
as  long  as  it  would  not  injure  his  custom. 
They  are  all  the  same  here  in  Italy. 
Money,  money,  money!  The  more  they 
have  the  readier  they  seem  to  sell  their 
souls  to  the  devil  to  add  to  it."  He 
paused.  "I  hate  the  insufferable  greed 
which  invariably  goes  with  people  who 
have  money:  it  becomes  their  God. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  am  lucky  to  be 
without  any.  You'll  pardon  me,  but 
that's  the  way  I  feel  about  it." 

She  lowered  her  head,  dismissing  his 
contradiction  from  her  mind — wishing  to 
think  only  of  her  mother.  She  was 
vaguely  conscious,  however,  that  he  still 
held  her  hand. 

AT  THE  entrance  to  the  hospital  he 
persuaded  her  to  remain  seated  in  the 
cab  until  he  had  made  inquiries.  Estelle, 
longing  only  to  throw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms  no  matter  what  the  sickness, 
wished  to  enter  with  him.  But  she  agreed 
when  he  told  her  he  would  return  to  her 
in  five  minutes. 

"A  lady  was  admitted  here  about  two 
o'clock,"  he  said  to  the  doctor  who  received 
him  in  the  waiting-room.  "Her  name  was 
Mrs.  Harwood." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  visitor's  card. 

"The  plague?"  he  asked. 

Lord  St.  Denis  held  his  breath.  "I 
understand  so,"  he  confirmed  reluctantly. 
"She  came  from  the  Majestic  Hotel.  Her 
daughter  is  outside  waiting." 

The  doctor  having  concluded  his  examin- 
ation to  a  point  of  satisfaction  pressed 
a  bell,  and  a  nurse  entered  from  the  left. 
Casually,  as  though  he  were  asking  the 
time,  he  said:  "Can  this  gentleman  see 
Mrs.  Harwood?" 

Lord  St.  Denis  felt  a  shudder  run 
through  him.  Living  in  Italy  sooner  or 
later  the  fear  of  plague  creeps  into  one's 
marrow.     He  was  no  exception . 

"Yes,"  said  the  nurse.  "She  is,  I  be- 
lieve, still  awake.  We  have  sent  to  the 
Hotel  for  her  daughter." 

"Where  is  she?" 


It  takes  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  to  make 
a  man  talk  about  his 
personal  preferences 

As  a  rule,  men  make 
their  own  habits  and 
customs  —  they  pick 
their  own  ways  of  doing 
things.  They  steer 
their  own  course  and 
don't  chatter  about 
their  whims. 


But,  0  c- 
casionally , 
there  a  p- 
pears 
among 
men  some- 
thing new 
— something  diflferent  and 
distinctive  —  something 
that  appeals  to  their  sense 
of  progress  and  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  order 
of  things.  Such  a  some- 
thing is  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream. 

Mennen's  actually  makes  you 
enjoy  shaving — 

You  don't  have 
to  rub  it  in. 
It  works  perfect- 
ly in  cold 
water. 
The  lather 
holds  three 
times  as 
much  mois- 
ture as  do 
or  d  i  n  a  r  y 
"soaps." 
It  never 
dries  on  the 
face  within 
the  time  of 
a  shave  and  it  actually  so 
softens  the  beard  that  your 
razor  glides  over  your  face 
like  removing  down.  It  leaves 
your  face  smooth  and  soft. 
Every  man  who  uses  Men- 
nen's goes  around  the  coun- 
try boosting  it. 


THE  MENNEN  COMPANY 

Factory:   Montreal 

Sales  Office: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,   Limited 
Toronto 


— and  the  Bhave 
companion  to  the 
cream,  ie  the  mas- 
culine lookincr 
package  of  Mennen 
Talcum  for  men. 
Antieeptic  and  pro- 
tective, and  is  neu- 
tral in  color,  so  it 
doesn't  ahowonthe 
face. 
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A  Satisfied  Judsell 

^^  I     Both  Food  and  Drink 
Delicious,  Attractive 

Baker's 
Cocoa 


REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARK 


Is  pure  and 
wholesome, 
made  by  a 
perfect  me' 
chanical  proc' 
ess,  no  chemi' 
ca I s  being 
used. 


Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Eilablished    1780 


i 


Montreal,  Canada        Dorchester,  Mass. 


Give  Cuticura  the  Care 
Oi  Your  Skin 

And  watch  that  troublesome  erup- 
tion disappear.  Bathe  with  Cuti- 
cura Soap,  dn;  and  apply  Cuticura 
Ointment.  For  ecw;mas,  rashes, 
itchings,  etc.,  they  are  wonderful. 
Nothing  so  insures  a  clear  skin  and 
good  hair  as  making  Cuticura  your 
ever>'-day  toilet  preparations. 
Soap  25c,  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot- 
Lymans,  Luniled,  St.  Paul  St.,  Montreal. ' 
SV^Cuticura  Soap  thaves  without  mus. 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TELEPHONE  PEN 


"We  have  put  her  in  the  private  room." 
She  turned  to  Lord  St.  Denis.  "There  is 
no  danger  of  infection,"  she  said  assur- 
ingly. 

Lord  St.  Denis  gasped;  and  his  face  sud- 
denly relaxed. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  confirnied  the 
doctor  smoothly.  "Mrs.  Harwood  has  no 
traces  of  the  plague.  Probably  our 
Italian  spaghetti  does  not  agree  with  her. 
That  is  all  the  matter."  He  lit  a  cigarette 
and  did  it  so  tamely  that  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  rampant  in  his  Lordship's 
breast  pained  by  contrast.  He  turned 
and  aimed  for  the  door. 

"You  do  not  wish  to  see  her?" 

"I  will  bring  Miss  Harwood,"  said  Lord 
St.  Denis  joyfully,  his  coat  tails  flying 
round  the  comer. 


BUT  you  had  no  objection  to  letting 
me  hold  your  hand  in  the  cab,"  he 
said  one  afternoon,  two  weeks  later,  when 
they  were  seated  out  in  the  country  under  a 
perfect  Italian  sky. 

"That  was  different,"  she  answered 
guiltily.  Then  she  blushed  and  said 
suddenly:  "Don't  you  think  we  should 
look  for  mother?  Heaven  only  knows 
where  she's  strayed  to." 

Lord  St.  Denis  glanced  around  and 
caught  sight  of  a  parasol  in  the  near  dis- 
tance; a  parasol  purposely  exhibited,  yet 
purposely  hiding  a  motherly  head  and  a 
pair  of  dear  grey  eyes  which  had  lately 
told  him  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  addition  to  a  little  family  of  two. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  we 
should."    Then  he  thought  and  said: 

"About  that  cab.  .  .  ." 

"Yes." 

"I  felt,  even  that  day,  I  was  ready  to  go 
to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  for  you.  You 
took  it  all  so  bravely." 

Her  lashes  touched  her  cheeks,  and  she 
laughed  a  little. 

"After  all  it  was  only  a  tempest  in  a 
tea-cup,"  she  returned. 

"I  didn't  think  so  at  the  time.  I  was 
told  that  your  mother  had  the  plague. 
Didn't  you  know  that  hospital  was  the 
plague  hospital?" 

Estelle  lifted  her  head. 

"No." 

"It  was." 

She  shivered.     "How  dreadful!"     Fora- 
moment    they    were    silent.    Then    she 
leaned  towards  him  impulsively  and  said: 
"Lord  St.  Denis,  I  can  never  thank  you 
sufficiently." 

"I  thought  it  was  to  be  Jimmie,"  he 
reminded  her. 

Her  hair  touched  his  cheek.  "Well, 
then,  Jimmie,"  she  corrected. 

AND  that  same  night  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Hotel  just  before  he  kissed  her 
good-night  Estelle  suddenly  remembered 
an  objection. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  my  money?" 
she  pretended,  seriously  enough. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  told  me,  that  day  in  the  cab,  that 
you  loathed  people  who  were  rich;  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  loathe  me."  She 
jumped   round   and   clapped   her  hands. 

"Jimmie,  I  have  it!  I'll  give  my  money 
away  to  relieve  the  plague!" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"You  told  me  I  plagued  you,"  he  sug- 
gested cleverly.  "Beside  we  want  to  buy 
that  Cellini  ewer.  .  .  " 


Business  and  Invest- 
ments 

Continued  from  page  4 

per  cent.  That,  of  course,  is  problematical. 
It  may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that 
shareholders  will  receive  on  favorable 
terms  further  issues  of  capital  stock  that 
will  in  themselves  provide  substantial 
boniLses  in  addition  to  the  dividends.  This 
is  an  established  policy  of  the  leading 
Canadian  banks.  The  position  of  stability 
reached  by  the  chartered  banks  in  Canada 
makes  that  former  spectre  of  the  "double 
liability"  diminish  into  very  slender 
proportions. 

In  some  quarters,  also  noted  through 
an  inquiry  that  has  arrived,  there  is  talk 
of  4  per  cent,  being  paid  on  deposits. 
This  would  suggest  lower  profits  for  the 
banks  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
such  an  increase  is  as  far  off  as  an  equal 
increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
commercial    loans.    This    has    remained 
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Toilet  SpecieJties 

Here  is  a  golden  treasury  of  Health 
and  Beauty  prepared  by  the  House  of 
Pears  for  your  Toilet — each  royally 
supreme. 

Pears  Dental  Paste — Pears  Dental  Pow- 
der— Pears  Opaque  Shaving  Stick — Pears 
Lip  Salve — Pears  Pear-Blossom  Talcum — 
Pears  Toilet  Cream. 

Pears  Speedy  Shaving  Powder 
Pears     Solidified      Brilliantine 

Pears  Soap — matchless  for  the  complexion. 
Aik  your  Druggist  to  short)  you  the  Qolden  Series  today 


Hair  Seems  Twice  as  Abundant 

After  a  "Danderine"  massage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre  and 
wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as  heavy  and  plentiful.  Each  hair  seems 
to  fluff  and  thicken  at  once. 

Danderine  is  "Beauty-Tonic" 

Don't  let  your  hair  stay  colorless,  plain,  straggly,  neglected.  You,  too, 
want  lots  of  long,  strong  hair,  radiant  with  life,  and  glistening  with  beauty. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  freshens  your  scalp,  checks  dan- 
liruft  and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating  "beauty-tonic"  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading 
hair  that  youthful  brightness  and  abundant  thickness — All  Drug  Counter.^' 
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quality. 

The  name   "SUrr"  on  skates  has  also,  for  over  54   years, 
represented  the  utmost  in  dcsig^n  and  workmanship. 

The    "Starr"    trademark  is   your  protection    when  bu)  ing 
skates. 

"Starr"  skates  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  -  if  they 
break,  take  them  back  and  get  a  new  pair  without  charge. 

"Stsrr"    skates    are   best     for     rink,    hockey,    speed    and 
figure  skating:.     There  is  a  size  and  design  made  to  suit_j'o«. 


Write  for  free  illustrated 
catalogs  showing  complete 
line  of    "Starr"     models. 


Sold  by  good  hard- 
ware and  sporting 
goods  si.  res. 


ASK  yoi;r.^/\tioner. 


for  many  years  around  six  per  cent.,  where 
it  is  to-day.  The  banks  .say  the  commercial 
rate  must  go  up  if  deposit  rates  do,  and  it 
.seems  certain  both  will  stay  where  they 
are.  This  possibility  need  not,  therefore, 
disturb  the  holder  of  bank  stocks,  nor  the 
prospective  investor. 


ANSWERS    TO    LNgLJRlKS 

Answers  will  be  yiren  freehj 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  industrial 
investments  (if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed)  by 
addressing  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  Financial 
I'ost,"   12S  Blenri/  St.,  Montreal. 


What  Will  Calder 
Do? 

Continued  from  page  17 

McCurdy  in  his  Cabinet  job.  Yes,  indeed 
it  did.  Also  St.  John  floated  Hon.  Mr. 
Wigmore  into  the  Federal  Cabinet  on  the 
crest  of  a  sea  of  votes.  Then  it  just  had 
time  to  catch  its  breath  before  it  made 
things  safe  for  democracy  by  returning 
Premier  Foster,  one  of  his  colleagues  and 
two  supporters  of  his  Liberal  Government. 
Next  to  a  government  job  those  Maritime 
chaps  love  a  Cabinet  Minister.  In  fact 
they  generally  couple  the  two  in  the 
betting.  For  voting  for  a  Minister  some- 
times means  a  government  job  and  with 
D.  B.  Hanna  in  charge  of  the  National 
Railways  they  can't  all  find  employment 
in  the  Intercolonial. 

So  there  you  have  the  situation.  The 
Grits  and  Tories  are  scrambling  for  seats 
they  can't  get  on  the  Prairies;  the  Farmers 
have  their  feet  fairly  planted  in  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  and  are 
getting  a  toe-hold  in  Quebec.  Wouldn't 
Crerar  be  hard  to  satisfy  if  he  didn't  let 
it  go  at  that?  Wouldn't  he  be  foolish 
if  he  got  up  and  howled  like  a  lone  prairie 
wolf  and  scared  the  untutored  agriculturists 
in  the  other  provinces  back  into  the  folds 
of  the  old  parties?  Perhaps  too  he  has  a 
few  troubles  of  his  own.  No  leader  of  a 
new  movement  ever  had  a  hold  on  his 
followers  that  some  ambitious  rival  wasn't 
trying  to  loosen.  Crerar  is  a  careful 
leader.  He  doesn't  want  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down  in  order  that  he  may  beat  a 
tattoo  on  its  copper  bottom.  There  are 
men  among  his  immediate  colleagues  who 
would  go  faster  and  farther  and  fare  much 
worse.  It  may  be  that  he  is  too  busy  keep*- 
ing  his  too  radical  friends  in  check  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  prattling  politicians 
who  are  prowling  around  his  barns  and 
outbuildings.  His  friends  and  not  his 
enemies  are  his  greatest  danger.  If  he 
can  hold  the  former  in  check  the  latter  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  National  un- 
rest was  never  quieted  by  pouring  political 
platitudes  from  the  public  platform. 

A  New  Nationhood 

AND  amid  all  this  idle  chatter  where 
are  the  visible  proofs  that  Canada 
has  taken  on  the  new  nationhood  Sir 
Robert  Borden  and  Hon.  Wesley  were  at 
such  pains  to  provide  her  with?  Where! 
oh!  where!  is  our  new  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton who  was  to  prove  a  panacea  for  in- 
ternational ills?  Didn't  a  proud  and 
patriotic  parliament  provide  an  even 
$80,000  for  his  yearly  keep?  Can  no 
minor  statesman  be  found  to  spend  the 
money?  Or  is  it  a  fact  that  the  position 
was  created  in  answer  to  the  plaintive 
prayers  of  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  by  Imperial 
Statesmen  who  felt  they  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  quiet  him?  And  since  the  crea- 
tion of  that  job  have  complications  arisen 
that  make  it  highly  desirable  that  the 
job  should  never  be  filled? 

Is  it  a  fact — we  ask  it  in  anguished 
tones — that  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Hon. 
Wesley  have  gone  out  from  among  us 
leaving  us  no  more  a  nation  than  we  were 
when  the  B.N. A.  first  blossomed  and 
bloomed  in  our  midst? 

Is  the  net  result  of  their  joint  efforts 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  new  market  for 
surplus  Canadian  oratory?  For  we  still 
have  our  seats  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  greatest  debating  society  in  ancient 
or  modern   history. 
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irial  youth,  with  eye-glasses  and  a  nar- 
ow  white  forehead,  had  left  on  the  desk 
efore  him. 
"Have  you  any  idea  who  wrote  this?" 
asked,  as  I  handed  him  my  two  short 
nes  of  typewriting. 

He  took  the  well-worn  sheet  in  his  hand, 
,ead  it,  and  then  dropped  both  the  paper 
knd  the  tone  of  condescending  impersonal- 
fey  with  which  he  had  greeted  me. 
I   "For    the   love    of    God!"    he    gasped. 
I'Are   you    getting   these   things   too?" 
I   "I  have  this  one,  as  you  see,"  I  replied. 
He  gazed  at  me  over    his  pince-nez  for 
,  silent  moment  or  two,  then  swung  about 
Ind    opened    a    drawer   in    his   rosewood 
desk.     From    this    drawer    he    took    out 
fehree   letters.    These   he   removed   from 
|heir  envelopes  and  handed  to  me  without 
I  word.     I  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  seem  too 
[iterested. 

'Where  do  these  things  come  from?" 
T  casually  inquired. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know." 
"Before  I  read  these — "  I  interposed. 
"Your  time  is  limited,  is  it  not?" 

"I  should  be  at  the  Republican  Club 
at  four,"  he  answered,  with  another  glance 
at  his  watch  and  a  still  longer  glance  at 
the  sheet  I  had  first  given  him. 

I  READ  the  letters  he  had  taken  from  his 
desk-drawer.  Each  was  typewritten; 
the  type  was,  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  the  same 
as  that  in  the  letter  which  his  daughter 
Natalie  had  intercepted.  And  I  knew, 
as  soon  as  I  read  the  first  message,  that  her 
efforts  at  guardianship  had  been  for 
nothing.  She  had  not  been  altogether 
successful  as  a  shock  absorber,  for  the 
words  before  me  read. : 

"When  the  Hammer  of  God  once 
strikes,  it  obliterates!     You  were  given 
one  week  to  make  amends!     Unless 
this  is  done,  and  done  soon,  both  you 
and  your  kind  will  be  no  more!" 
"That    came    in    my    morning's    mail 
to-day,"  explained  the  financier. 
I  read  the  next  message. 
"That   came   a  week   ago,"   interposed 
Marvin  Stillwell. 

"You  are  robbing  the  poor  to  en- 
rich those  already  over-cursed  with 
wealth.  You  are  closing  the  rub- 
ber plantations  of  Colombia  and 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  starving  countryside.  You  are 
grinding  a  people  under  a  heel  of 
gold.  Unless  the  heel  is  lifted  the  end 
of  the  path  is  before  you! 

"THE  HAMMER  OF  GOD." 

The  third  note  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
one  that  had  already  come  into  my  hands. 

"This  is  rather — well,  interesting,"  L 
said-  as  I  handed  the  three  sheets  back  to 
Marvin  Stillwell. 

"Yes,  rather,"  he  answered — indifferent- 
ly, as  I  thought. 

"Then  this  sort  of  thing  doesn't  disturb 
you?"  I  asked. 

"It  might,  if  I  had  nothing  to  do;  but 
I  haven't  time  to  give  matters  like  this 
much  thought,  you  know."  He  looked 
over  at  me  leniently.  I  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  at  that  precise  moment  he 
was  sharing  in  Natalie's  estimate  of  my 
shortcomings. 

"About  four  years  ago  a  sort  of  anarchis- 
tic Black  Hand  rascal  called  MacGirr 
sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  real  article," 
he  explained,  a  little  impatiently.  "It 
might  have  been  very  romantic.  But 
this  isn't  Sicily,  and  I  soon  put  a  stop  to 
the  romance.  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  had  him  sent 
up  for  six  years." 

Here  was  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

"And  this  man  MacGirr  is  still  in  State's 
prison?"  I  asked. 

"He  is." 

"And  you  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  person  who  is  favoring  us  with  these 
vague    yet    gently    persuasive    epistles?" 

"Not  a  jot.  Nor  can  I  quite  under- 
stand in  what  way  hammers  are  associated 
with  the  activities  of  the  Deity!" 

"You  have  been  pounding  United 
States  Rubber  down  for  some  time,  I 
understand." 

"My  dear  Woodruff,"  solemnly  answered 
the  augast  diplomat  before  me,  "I  never 
pound  things  down,  as  you  put  it.  It  is 
not  my  vocation!" 

"You  have  merely  been  legitimately 
active  on  the  bear  side  of  the  market  in 
connection  with  this  particular  stock,  I 
take  it?" 


HE  SNAPPED    off   his   pince-nez   and 
wheeled  about  on  me. 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  not  only  hold 
that  Wall  Street  cannot  always  indulge  in 
that  missionary  work  peculiar  to  the  Sun- 
shine Society,"  he  retorted,  "but  also  that 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  assuming 
United  States  Rubber  stock,  common  and 
preferred,  to  be  inflated  beyond  its  natural 
and  reasonable  figure." 

"And  so  believing,"  I  suggested,  almost 
unwittingly  affected  by  the  tone  of  his 
oration,  "you  have  merely  attempted  to 
readjust  that  figure." 

"Precisely,"  was  his  answer.  "There's 
no  law,  you  know,  compelling  any  one  to 
entertain    undeviatingly  cheerful    views." 

"But  I've  sometimes  noticed  that  there's 
a  law  penalizing  those  who  are  tardy  in 
doing  so,"  I  added,  ruefully  recalling  a 
certain  dip  of  my  own  in  a  one-\ime 
promising  "short"  market. 

The  old  gentleman's  appreciative  laugh- 
ter was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
secretarial  youth  with  the  narrow  fore- 
head. He  handed  Marvin  Stillwell  a 
card  and  a  note,  with  a  terse  and  quiet- 
toned  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

"Send  him  in,  then,  right  away,"  said 
Marvin  Stillwell,  once  more  attacking 
the  letter  pile  with  his  gold-banded  pen. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  I  know,"  he  explained 
without  looking  up.  "But  this  is  the  third 
time  I've  kept  this  young  man  waiting, 
and  it's  more  a  matter  of  courtesy  than 
commerce." 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  the  office 
door  swung  open  and  a  youth  of  about 
twenty-one  entered.  He  was  a  seemingly 
mild-mannered  and  yet  distinguished- 
looking  boy,  with  a  touch  of  the  poet  about 
him,  dressed  in  black  as  he  was,  with  a 
roll  collar  and  a  flowing  black  tie.  His 
hair  was  dark  and  long,  and  brushed  back 
from  a  high  forehead  across  which  ran 
querulous  lines  of  thought.  His  delicate 
black  eyebrows  might  have  been  arched 
and  painted  by  a  Japanese.  Yet  he 
seemed  more  of  the  Parisian  artist  type — 
or,  rather,  as  a  Parisian  artist  in  mourning 
might  look.  There  was  something  strange- 
ly melancholy  and  aloof  about  his  pale, 
shy  face,  something  rapt  and  unworldly 
in  his  deep-set  eyes.  His  dome-shaped 
head,  narrow  at  the  base  and  wide  at  the 
crown,  seemed  like  that  of  a  lonely  blood- 
hound in  its  moments  of  most  pensive 
repose.  I  could  see  that  he  was  a  little 
surprised  and  discomfited  by  my  presence 
in  the  office. 

MARVIN   STILLWELL  looked  from 
the  young  man  to  the  note  which 
lay  open  before  him. 

"You  come  from  the  Italian  consulate?" 
he  asked. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  youth. 

"I'm  always  glad  to  do  anything  for  my 
friend  Nicchia  over  there." 

"Thank  you." 

"And  this  won't  cost  me  much,  will  it?" 
said  the  Wall  Street  man,  jocularly,  as  he 
reached  for  one  of  his  cards  and  adjusted 
his  pince-nez. 

"•No,  it  will  not  cost  much,"  replied  the 
youth,  in  his  slow  and  deliberate  tones. 
There  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  foreign  accent 
in  his  speech.  Yet  I  noticed  that  he  did 
not  smile  at  the  other's  well-intentioned 
sally. 

"The  visitors'  gallery  of  the  Exchange 
has  been  closed  for  repairs,"  continued  Mr. 
Stillwell,  as  he  handed  the  card  that  he 
had  signed  to  the  youth  before  him. 
"But  it  opened  again  some  time  during 
this  week.  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to 
present  this  card." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  youth,  with  his 
eyes  still  on  the  man. 

"By  the  way,  what  is  your — your 
vocation?" 

"I  have  been  a  journalist,"  answered 
the  visitor. 

"In  the  city  here?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

"No,  I  come  from  Trieste,  originally." 

"Are  you  an  Austrian,  then?"  asked  the 
other  in  surprise. 

"No,  my  parents  were  Italians  in  pxilo  - 
Trieste  is  almost  an  Italian  city." 
"And  since  then  you've — " 
"I  have  lived  in  Spanish  America.     I 
was  a  crowica-writer  on  the  Buenos  Ayres 
El  Dairio  for  two  years." 

"Buenos  Ayres!"  I  said  surprised. 
"Then  you  know  Brecchia'of  La^PTenml" 
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of  Exquisite 
Workmanship  and 
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SILVER  has  always  been  one  of  the  ties 
that  bind  members  of  a  family  to  the 
home.  Silver  links  the  past  to  the  present. 
A  heritage  of  silver  is  our  proud  possession 
or  our  friendly  envy. 

Silver  has  played  its  part  in  history  and  romance,  as  well  as  Diamonds,  Rubies, 
Pearls  ana  Emeralds. 

To  the  young  wife  and  the  bride-to-be,  what  an  incentive  for  home-making  is  the 
gift  of  a  chest  of  silver;  and  in  the  after-glow  of  life,  what  a  pleasure  to  pass  on  a 
service  of  silver  to  adored  daughter  or  a  well-beloved  grandchild. 

One  instinctively  associates  beautiful  silver  with  Mappin  &Z  Webb.  For  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years,  these  famous  English  silversmiths  have  gone  on  making  the 
kind  of  silver  and  plate  that  endures.  Everything  for  the  table — for  the  dressing 
room — for  personal  adornment — that  can  be  made  in  silver,  is  made  in  silver  by 
Mappin  &l  Webb. 

The  Sterling  Silver  Service  should  be  for  state  occasions.  For  daily  use  in  the  home, 
"Prince's  Plate"  answers  every  requirement  of  design,  beauty,  utility  and  years  of 
service.  In  fact,  "Prince's  Plate" — because  of  its  unlimited  variety  of  patterns  and 
individual  pieces — is  often  chosen  by  those  who  are  purchasing  a  complete  service  of 
silver.  "Prince's  Plate"  is  made  in  the  Mappin  &  Webb  factory  in  Sheffield, 
England,  and  has  been  carried  by  British  families  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  you  are  ready  to  choose  a  pattern  in  Sterling  Silver  or  Plate,  let  us  send  you  the 
Mappin  &  Webb  Silver  Book,  showing  the  period  designs  and  other  patterns 
originated  by  the  wonderful  Mappin  &  Webb  silversmiths. 

Write  for  the  Silver  Book — mailed  free  on  request 
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I  He  hesitated. 

"And   little   Cicui   of  La    NacionV    I 
Bked. 
•  "No,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"That's  odd,"  I  murmured  as  I  thought 

the  city  of  the  Avenida  Sarmiento  and 
its  four-rowed  crush  of  carriages,  of  the 
Calle  Florida  strung  with  electric  globes, 
of  those  rustling,  flashing,  glittering, 
Paris-like  Sunday  fetes  of  the  Jockey 
Club  Hippodrome. 

"There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  newspapers  printed  in  Buenos  Ayres," 
replied  the  youth,  with  a  Latin-like  shrug 
of  his  narrow  shoulders. 

"But  only  one  Brecchia,"  I  contended. 

I  KNOW  nothing  of  that,"  he  retorted, 
shortly,  with  what  seemed  a  flush  of 
mingled  anger  and  embarrassment.  Yet 
his  eyes  were  still  turned  in  the  direction  of 
,  Marvin  Stillwell's  desk.  My  own  glance 
1  happened  to  fall  on  the  sheet  of  official 
note-paper  that  lay  open  on  the  polished 
rosewood.  I  could  just  make  out  the 
design  embossed  on  the  upper  portion  of 
this  sheet.  Something  about  the  wide 
cross  imposed  on  the  escutcheon  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  took  me  back  at  a 
leap  to  the  business  I  had  in  hand.  It 
:  iarought  to  my  mind  the  thought  of  the 
water-mark  in  the  first  "Hammer  of  God" 
letter.  It  suddenly  suggested  something 
which    I    scarcely    dared    to    formulate. 

My  interest  in  that  mild-mannered 
young  man  became  unaccountably  keen. 
I  was  on  my  feet  the  moment  he  had  with- 
drawn. 

"By  the  way,  could  you  spare  me  one 
of  those  cards  for  the  visitors'  gallery?" 
I  casually  asked. 

"Of  course,  if  you  find  any  amusement 
in  us,"  said  the  man  of  business  as  he 
handed  me  the  card. 

I  had  no  time  to  parry  that  muffled 
thrust.  I  had  no  time  to  explain  my  de- 
parture. I  merely  called  back  to  the  man 
with  the  pince-nez,  as  I  started  for  the  door, 
that  after  all  I'd  have  to  cut  out  the  pleas- 
ure of  running  him  up  to  the  Republican 
Club.  I  had  just  time  to  see  him  look  at 
me  with  the  same  gentle  scorn  which  I 
had  more  than  once  seen  creep  into  his 
daughter  Natalie's  eyes.  I  disliked  the 
thought  of  unnecessarily  puzzling  that 
particular  man  at  that  particular  time; 
but  I  had  to  sacrifice  him  on  the  altar  of  a 
higher  duty. 

I  was  out  and  after  the  pale-browed 
youth  with  the  roll  collar,  like  a  hound 
after  a  rabbit.  I  missed  him  in  the  eleva- 
tor, but  caught  up  with  him,  luckily,  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way. There,  to  my  joy,  I  saw  him  climb 
into  a  surface-car.  I  concluded  that  it 
would  be  easy  enough  for  me  to  shut  down 
my  speed  and  keep  that  car  in  sight  as 
long  as  need  be. 

CHAPTER  IV 
The  Unknown  Partner 

IH.4D  plenty  of  time  to  think  things 
over,  for  it  was  not  until  he  reached 
Fourteenth  Street  that  the  rapt-eyed 
young  man  who  said  that  he  came  from 
Trieste  stepped  from  the  car-platform  and 
transferred  to  a  car  going  east.  For 
some  inexplicable  reason  he  alighted  in 
turn  from  this  cross  town  car  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  Avenue  and  continued  eastward 
on  foot.  I  crawled  gradually  after  him 
with  my  motor  slowed  down. 

It  was  between  Second  and  Third 
Avenues  that  I  saw  my  man  turn  sharply 
into  a  basement  bookstore  and  disappear 
from  sight.  I  promptly  decided  to  follow 
him. 

Leaving  the  car  at  the  curb  a  few  doors 
back,  I  walked  quietly  and  casually  into 
that  basement  store.  I  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mart  for  second-hand  books,  a  dingy, 
crowded,  shelf-littered  cellar  where  the 
scholarly  ignored  the  dust  and  the  learned 
forgot  the  bad  light.  - 

I  turned  to  one  of  its  shelves,  with  a  pre- 
tense of  studying  the  serried  titles  before 
me.  In  reality  I  was  watching  the  enig- 
matic young  man  whom  I  had  followed  into 
that  dimly  lighted  store.  I  saw  him 
drift  carelessly  along  between  half-screen- 
ing bookshelves  and  print-littered  tables, 
until  he  came  next  to  a  wide-shouldered 
man  stooping  over  a  yellow  pamphlet. 
Almost  immediately  ,  they  were  speaking 
together  quietly  and  unobtrusively. 

I  asked  the  clerk  who  approached  me 
in  a  tentative  manner,  if  he  chanced  to  have 
anything  interesting  in  anarchistic  pam- 
phlet;,. He  must  have  very  promptly 
-ized  me  up  as  an  outsider,  if  he  did  deal  in 


such  wares;  for  he  declared  with  far- 
away look  that  they  handled  no  such 
goods.  Then  I  casually  inquired  if  he 
had  any  Shakespeareana,  or  even  a  first 
edition  of  Heine. 

I  continued  my  observations  while  the 
clerk  went  off  to  make  his  search.  The 
mysterious  two  were  still  talking  together 
in  low  and  guarded  tones.  I  saw  the 
bigger  man  look  up  once  or  twice,  as  though 
to  make  sure  their  words  were  not  being 
overheard.  This  gave  me  a  better  chance, 
every  now  and  then,  for  a  studious  glance 
at  his  face.  It  was  not  a  prepossessing 
one.  Like  his  frame,  it  was  large  and  bony. 
But  what  most  struck  me,  at  the  time,  was 
its  pallor.  His  eyes,  in  some  way,  re- 
minded me  of  a  duck's  eyes;  they  were  so 
ludicrously  small,  and  set  so  wide  apart  in 
the  bony  white  forehead.  His  mouth 
was  thin-lipped  and  large.  In  the  whole 
face  there  was  something  cold  and  hard 
and  glittering.  It  was  the  sort  of  face  a 
sensitive  woman  would  shudder  over,  as 
she  would  shudder  over  a  case  of  sur- 
gical instruments. 

THE  big  man  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
store.  I  saw  to  it  that  my  face  was 
turned  and  my  body  bent  low  over  a  table 
as  he  was  followed  out  by  his  younger 
colleague.  Then  I  made  my  way  to  the 
street.  I  was  intercepted,  however,  by 
the  somewhat  mystified  and  indignant 
clerk,  who  showed  me  a  Heine  translation 
in  hand-tooled  calf,  a  Blackwood  first 
edition,  which  I  promptly  bought  for  a 
couple  of  dollars — strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  was  always  proud  of  that  bargain — and 
a  creditable  1798  copy  of  De  Mes  Rapports 
avec.  Rousseau,  by  Dusiaux. 

For  all  this  interruption,  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  street  in  time  to  see  the  big 
man  with  the  colorless  face  turn  from 
Fourteenth  Street  south  into  Third  Avenue. 
A  couple  of  hundred  feet  behind  him  walked 
the  younger  man.  As  I  trailed  after  them 
in  the  car,  I  saw  the  two  come  together 
again  a  little  below  Fifth  Street,  where 
Third  Avenue  runs  into  that  rehabilitated 
highway  of  trade  and  commerce  known  as 
the  Bowery. 

The  strange  couple  continued  along  the 
Bowery  until  they  came  to  Delancey 
Street,  and  then  turned  eastward.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  some  eight  or  nine 
blocks  nearer  the  East  River  that  they 
turned  again.  Then  I  saw  the  younger 
man  enter  a  Suffolk  Street  tenement 
house.  I  looked  closely  at  its  iron- 
slatted  fire-escapes  and  uninviting  door- 
way, to  impress  the  appearance  of  the 
place  on  my  memory. 

When  I  turned  my  gaze  back  toward  the 
wide-shouldered  man  I  saw  him  drawn  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  His  great 
gorilla-like  shoulder  leaned  indolently 
against  a  gas-lamp  standard;  he  lounged 
there  and  regarded  my  machine  with  an 
eye  as  cold  and  calm  and  slothful  as  that 
of  a  snake.  I  was  conscious  of  two 
things.  One  was  that  the  gentleman  be- 
side the  curb  lamp-post  was  in  no  way  an 
inviting  enemy.  The  other  was  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  give  this  mysterious 
individual  any  further  ground  for  suspicion 
at  that  particular  time,  secure  as  I  felt 
behind  the  obliterating  mask  of  my  motor 
gogg'es. 

So  I  kept  on  my  way  past  him,  with  a 
preoccupied  and  abstracted  stare  ahead, 
and  swung  from  Division  Street  westward 
along  the  more  open  spaces  of  Canal 
Street,  to  Broadway,  where  the  atmosphere 
seemed  more  breathable  and  the  sunlight 
in  some  way  brighter.  It  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  an  eight  cylinder 
touring-car  was  not  exactly  the  best 
vehicle  with  which  to  indulge  in  a  still- 
hunt  on  the  East  side  after  an  unnamed 
and  unknown  despiser  of  the  criminal 
rich. 

CHAPTER  V 
The  Dive  In  the  Stream 

IT  WAS  the  next  morning  that  I  was 
able  for  the  first  time  in  recorded  his- 
tory to  take  Davis  unawares. 

"No,  Davis,  I'll  not  shave  this  morn- 
ing," was  my  greeting  as  he  appeared  with 
the  customary  matutinal  apparatus. 

"You  will  not  shave,  sir?"  he  asked, 
coming  to  a  full  stop.  He  might  with 
equal  incredulity  have  inquired  if  I  were 
declining  to  breathe  for  a  day. 

"It  is  quite  likely,  Davis,  that  I  shall 
not  shave  for  several  days." 

Davis,  as  I  hid  hoped,  was  thoroughly 
scandalized,  thcugh  he  struggled  heroically 
to  conceal  his  true  feelings. 


You  Pay  60c 


For  water  in  each  $1   spent  for  meat 
Quaker  Oats  saves  you  85% 

Meats  average  about  BO'/c  water,  plus  considerable  waste.  The 
water  and  waste  in  hen's  eggs  is  nearly  77"^!  — in  fresh  fish  85^^.  In 
Quaker  Oats  the  water  and  waste  are  less  than  8%. 

Thus  Quaker  Oats  yield  1,810  calories  per  pound,  in  the  energy 
unit  of  food  value.     Round  steak  yields  890  and  eggs  G.S.'i. 


Cost  of  wate.' 

In   Quaker  Oats    7Vt 

In    round    gteak    60'/n 

In    veal   cutlets    687r 

In  fish    60'/,. 

In   hen's  eggt    *S'7„ 

In   tomatoes    94'A 

In    potatoes    62% 

In    oysters    SB'Jr 


Cost  per  serving 

Dish   of  Quaker   OaU    Ic 

Servins;   of    meat    8c 

Serving  of  fish    8c 

Lamb  chop   . I2c 

Two     eltKS     , .  .  He 

Cost  per  1000  calories 

Quaker    Gala .6V4c 

Averase   meats    45c 

Average    fish    50c 

Hen*»    ejfRS     70c 

Veuetables He    to    75c 


12  people  fed  at  cost 
of  a  chop 

Quaker  Data  costs  one  cent  per  tarK« 
dish.     A  single   chop  costs   12   cents. 

Quaker  OaUs,  compared  with  other  neces- 
sary foods,  saves  some  S.i'^r.  See  the 
tables,    based   on   prices  at   this   writing. 

Quaker  Oats  breakfasts,  on  this  basis, 
mean  a  saving  of  $I2S  per  year. 


And  the  oat,  remember,  is  the  supreme 
fuoil.  It  is  almost  the  ideal  food  in  balance 
and    completeness. 

It  is  the  advised  food  for  younir  folks 
and  the  vim-food  for  the  older.  To  insure 
proper  feeding,  one  meal  a  day  should  be 
oats. 

Start  the  day  on  Quaker  Oats  the  match- 
less  one-cent  dish.      Spend   the   uvinK 


your  cjst.icr   meH.s  i.iui   y*. 
of    livintt. 


cut   the   cost 


Oate 


All  the  little  grains  discarded 

Quaker  oats  is  flaked  from  queen  (trains  only- just  the  rich,  plumi..  tl.iv.ry  oats. 
We  Ket  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  ...  .,         .     _»  „..,-.  t.rle.      It 

This  selection  gives  this  dish  a  flavor  you  should  gel.  Il  c.:U  no  extra  pnce.  It 
i-    -..  deliKhtful  that  milliona  the  world  over  send  hor,  uai- 
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A  Miser  Hates 
to  Spend  Money! 

— consequently  cheats  himself  by  spending 
so  little  for  what  he  buys,  that  he  gets  less 
than  what  he  pays  for. 

The  economizer  willingly  pays  the  right 
prices,  but  sees  that  he  gets  his  money's 
worth. 

Real  economy  means — buying  right,  not 
necessarily  the  lowest  price— the  best  is 
cheapest.    In  underwear  real  economy  is— 
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CEETEE 

THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 

"The  Woollen  Underwear 
without  the  itch" 


"CEETEE"  is  manufactured 
from  only  the  very  finest 
Australian  Merino  Wool, 
scoured  and  combed  over  and 
over  again  until  every  particle 
of  foreign  matter  is  taken  out 
and  every  strand  is  as  clean  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  made. 

It  is  then  carefully  knitted 
on  expensive  and  exclusive 
machinery,  very  diffei  ent  from 
the  ordinary  style  of  underwear 
machinery,  fashioning  each 
garment  to  fit  the  form.  It 
has  all  selvedge  edges,  there- 
fore cannot  come  unravelled; 
every  join  is  knitted  together, 
not  sewn  as  with  ordinary 
underwear 

"CEETEE"  is  made  in  all  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

Two  things  to  remember : 

l...Buy  "CEETEE"  if 
possible. 

2— If  you  can't  buy 
"CEETEE,"  be  sure  to 
buy  "TurnbuU's." 

Worn  by  the  beat  people. 
Sold  by  the  best   dealera. 


TURNBULL'S  PERFECT 
FITTING  RIBBED  UNDER- 
WEAR in  wool,  wool  and  cot- 
ton and  cotton  is  up  to  the 
same  high  standard  as  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  famous 
"CEETEE"  imderclothing.  The 
raw  materials  used  are  the  very 
best  and  no  effort  is  spared  to 
make  them  as  perfect  as  possible ; 
the  seams  are  strong  and  smooth 
and  the  fabric  is  extremely  elastic 
and  comfortable. 

On  top  of  all  this  you  have 
TurnbuU's  reputation  as  makers 
of  good  underwear  for  over  60 
years. 


Manufactured  only  by 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  ia  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  growing  again.  Easy,  painless, 
harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet  free.  Write 
to-day,  enclosing  8  stamps.  We  teach 
Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
131XX  Mahler  Park,  ProTidenee,  R.I. 


Real    HARRIS,    LEWIS,    and    SHETLAND 

HOMESPUNS 

Direct  from   the  Makers 

Lightweight  for  Ladies   and   Medium 

for  Gents 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  Application 

S.    A.    NEWALL    &    SONS,    Dept.    M.C., 

Stomoway,   Scotland. 

State    shade    desired,    and    whether    for 

Gents*  or   Ladies'   Wear. 


"And  I  shall  be  out  of  town  until  at 
least  twelve  to-night,  Davis— to  every- 
body," I  explained  as  I  ran  through  my 
mail. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Davis,  once  more 
himself. 

"And  will  you  please  get  Lieutenant 
Belton  of  Police  Headquarters  on  the 
'phone  for  me?" 

Getting  Lieutenant  Belton  on  the 
'phone  at  Headquarters  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. I  could  hear  the  patient  and  tireless 
Davis  having  his  temper  tested  in  the 
ninth  Dantean  pit  of  aggravation  as  I 
opened  and  read  a  brief  note  which  bore 
the  cancellation  mark  of  Washington. 
It  was  from  Natalie  Stillwell.  The  tinted 
sheet  enclosed  in  the  envelope  bore  but 
two  lines  from  Browning: 

"And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate 
ghost 
Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin!" 

My  reply  to  this  peculiarly  anarchistic 
thrust   was  two   hurriedly   penned  little 
sentences  from  Thoreau,  two  little  sen- 
tences that  had  always  strangely  appealed 
to  me  and  now  seemed  to  fit  the  case: 
"A  broad  margin  of  leisure  is  as  beauti- 
ful in  a  man's  life  as  in  a  book." 
"Keep  the  time  of  the  Universe,  not  of 
the  cars." 

The  ink  was  still  wet  on  the  envelope  I 
had  addressed,  when  Davis  came  to  in- 
form me  that  Lieutenant  Belton  was  on 
the  wire. 

I  knew  better  than  to  waste  time  with 
that  deep-voiced  official  during  business 
hours.  So  I  drove  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

"What  do  you  know  about  a  Black- 
Hander  named  MacGirr,  who  was  sent 
up  about  four  years  ago  for  threatening 
to  blow  up  Marvin  Stillwell?" 

"He  did  more  than  threaten,  my  boy! 
He  hanged  near  blew  him  up,"  was  the 
lieutenant's  reply. 

"But  he's  still  in  'stir',  as  you  call  it?" 
I  next  asked. 

"Parson  MacGirr,  alias  Red-flag  Mack, 
alias  Socialist  Connel,  was  sent  up  for 
six  years  on  two  charges." 

"Then  he's  still  in  Sing  Sing?" 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  he's  not.  Certain 
East  Side  'politics'  got  him  out  five  or  six 
weeks  ago.  I  mean,  the  ropes  were 
'greased'  and  a  'fixer'  secured  his  discharge." 

"And  he's  now  in  New  York?" 

"That's  not  for  me  to  say,  my  son. 
Officially,  you  see,  there  are  certain  things 
we've  got  to  know,  and  certain  things  we've 
got  not  to  know." 

"You  mean  that  MacGirr  is  a~well, 
a  rather  dangerous  man  to  interfere  with?" 

"No  man,  my  son,  is  dangerous  to  the 
law." 

"Then  he  has  a  pull  behind  him  some- 
where?" 

"If  you  care  to  put  it  that  way,"  came 
the  answer  from  the  wire.  I  could  hear 
the  lieutenant  chuckling.  "Wait  till 
you've  had  a  peek  at  him!" 

"What  is  the  gentleman  like?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  heard  of  him  taking  beauty 
prizes,"  answered  the  officer  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire. 

"Isn't  he  a  big,  wide-shouldered  man 
with  a  figure  a  good  deal  like  a  gorilla's? 
With  long  arms  and  small  eyes,  set  deep 
and  wide  apart,  and  a  high  bony  forehead, 
and  a  big,  thin-lipped  mouth?" 

"That's  Red-Flag  Mack  to  a  T!  That's 
Parson  MacGirr  about  as  close  as  the 
Bertillon  system  could  get  him,"  laughed 
back  the  lieutenant.  "By  the  way,  are 
you  thinking  of  playing  a  game  of  racquets 
with  him?" 

"I  am,"  I  replied.  "And  I  imagine  it's 
going  to   be   a   game  worth  watching." 

"What's  up?" 

"That's  what  I  am  going  to  find  out." 

"Well,  tell  me  what  you  know." 

"I  will  in  a  week's  time.  At  least,  I 
hope  to." 

"Then  take  my  advice  and  don't  try 
to  pump  too  much  of  the  Golden  Rule 
into  the  game,  or  MacGirr'U  make  it  a 
love-score,"  warned  the  man  of  many 
experiences,  as  he  said  good-bye  and  rang 
off. 

I  MADE  ready  for  my  morning  excursion 
into  Sufiolk  Street  with  a  new  and 
strangely  mounting  spirit  of  exhilaration. 
I  had  at  last  found  something  on  which  to 
focus  attention.  But  there  were  still 
many  points  about  the  case  that  bewilder- 
ed me.  I  could  not  see  the  motive  behind 
the  movement.  This  foolish  sheet  of 
paper  which  Natalie  Stillwell  had  placed 
in  my  keeping  could   scared  be  called  a 


Black-Hand  letter  in  form  or  intent.  It 
was  not  the  customary  pin-pricked  epistle- 
of  some  rapacious  and  ignorant  threatener. 
Nor  could  it  be  construed  as  the  instru- 
ment of  a  man  seeking  merely  money  or 
revenge. 

The  very  phrase,  "The  Hammer  of 
God,"  was  the  expression  of  a  conscious- 
ness not  untouched  with  imagination.  It 
seemed,  in  a  way,  to  reflect  the  thought  of  a 
visionary.  It  was  too  poetic  in  coloring 
to  be  associated  -  with  the  underworld 
activities  of  a  man  like  Red-Flag  Mack. 
And  in  what  way,  I  pondered,  could  the 
mild-spoken  and  rapt-eyed  youth,  who 
described  himself  as  a  sometime  journalist 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  be  identified  with  any 
movement  of  MacGirr's — if  this  man  were 
indeed  MacGirr?  The  pursuit  of  that 
knowledge  was  the  first  step  of  the  work 
which  I  found  before  me. 

It  would  scarcely  have  taken  a  mind- 
reader  to  see  that  Davis  was  pained  at 
beholding  me  deliberately  clothe  myself 
in  trousers,  devoid  of  creases,  and  a  coat, 
borrowed  from  a  wiper  at  the  garage, 
long  undisciplined  of  the  tailor's  iron. 
Equally  dismaying  to  him  was  my  don- 
ning of  a  two-day-old  collar  and  the  dis- 
carding of  so  essential  an  ornament  as  a 
scarf-pin.  But  to  me  it  brought  a  wholly 
unlooked-for  sense  of  emancipation.  Man 
takes  a  strangely  primordial  joy  in  mas- 
querade. 

As  I  scuttled  away  from  my  apartment 
under  this  transparent  enough  disguise, 
I  think  I  felt  all  the  delight  of  a  Hallowe'en 
youth  who  ventures  forth  with  a  papier- 
mache  false-face  and  a  coat  turned  inside 
out.  I  began  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  there  might  be  something 
in  life  worth  while. 

CHAPTER  VI 
The  Third   Figure 

THE  lower  floor  of  the  Suffolk  Street 
tenement  to  which  I  directed  my  atten- 
tion seemed  to  be  given  over  to  sweat- 
shop workers.  Its  dimly  lighted  halls 
hummed  like  a  hive  of  bees.  From  behind 
closed  doors  I  could  hear  the  continuous 
drone  of  the  busy  sewing-machines. 
Occasionally,  too,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
worker  carrying  a  bundle  of  garments, 
the  fruit  of  some  little  colony's  labors 
with  the  needle. 

Outside  of  this  strange  mania  for  work, 
there  seemed  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  people  who  came  and  went  along  the 
narrow  stairways  and  the  dim,  odoriferous 
hallways.  I  had  made  a  passing  effort 
to  pick  up  some  information  as  to  the  build- 
ing and  its  character  from  a  neighboring 
cigar-store.  But  the  olive-skinned  young 
Jew  behind  the  counter  seemed  to  know 
nothing  about  the  house  and  to  care  even 
less  for  my  casual  inquiries.  So  I  sought 
out  the  janitor  himself.  He  was  a  Swede 
with  receding  chin,  palish  China-blue 
eyes,  and  hemp-colored  hair.  I  could  see 
that  his  habitual  slowness  of  action  and 
uncertainty  of  thought  were  accentuated 
by  his  being  at  that  lamentable  period 
of  intoxication  which  is  known  as  a  "hang- 
over." He  merely  blinked  his  pig-like, 
pale-blue  eyes  at  me  from  under  the  yellow 
bristles  of  his  lowering  eyebrows,  and  re- 
iterated again  and  again  that  the  house 
"vass  full." 

"Which  leads  me  to  assume,"  I  finally 
retorted,  "that  you  are  in  what  may  be 
termed  perfect  harmony  with  your  abode!" 

I  might  as  well  have  hurled  my  sarcasm 
at  the  marble  statue  of  Peter  Cooper 
twenty  blocks  away.  The  man  merely 
blinked  at  me  with  uncomprehending, 
sullen  eyes,  and  once  more  declared  that 
his  house  "vass  full." 

So  I  wasted  no  more  time  on  him,  de- 
ciding to  reconnoitre  on  my  own  account 
and  leave  my  mission_  unsuspected  by 
even  these  harmless  outsiders. 

How  long  I  might  have  loitered  about 
those  halls  with  nothing  to  show  for  my 
trouble,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  might 
have  idled  about  that  crowded  and  pre- 
occupied neighborhood  until  nightfall, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  a  young 
woman  wearing  a  heavy  black  veil. 

She  was  not  an  ordinary  young  woman; 
I  knew  that  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
over-alert  and  nervous  bearing  of  her 
slender  figure.  I  was  also  struck  by  the 
paleness  of  her  skin,  even  through  her 
heavy  veil.  Her  step  was  not  the  labor- 
sapped  step  of  the  ordinary  tenants  of  that 
hive  of  work,  and  although  the  darkness 
of  her  thickly  massed  hair  seemed  to 
hint  at  some  foreign  origin,  and  her  mere 
presence  there  seemed  to  mark  her  as  one 
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MADE  WITH  A  3A  KODAK,     exact  SIZE 


At  home 
with  a 


KODAK 


After  ali,  Kodak  means  most  in  the 
home — because  home  pictures  mean  the 
most. 

The  vacation  album,  the  pictures  of  the 
summer  outing,  the  travel  pictures,  our  pet 
hobby  pictures — Great!  All  of  them!  But 
the  pictures  of  the  children — just  as  they 
are  every  day  about  the  home — these  are 
the  ones  of  which  we  never  tire. 

The  two  pictures  shown  here  were  both 
made  with  the  same  Kodak.  In  the  lower 
one  the  Portrait  Attachment  was  used. 
This  attachment  is  simply  an  extra  lens, 
costing  but  75  cents,  that  slips  on  over  the 
other  lens  and  so  alters  the  focus  that  sharp 
pictures  can  be  made  of  a  "close  up." 

There  are  Portrait  Attachments  to  fit 
Kodaks  and  Brownies  of  every  size — and 
their  use  is  very  simple. 

All  Dealers* 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 


MADE  WITH  A  3A  KODAK  AND  KODAK 
PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT.       IXACT  size. 
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Jhe  Mohrisi 


/^ne  justification  in  your  pur- 
^^     chase  of  a  car  was  that  it 
would  speed  up  your  entire  work- 
ing schedule, — help  you   to   keep 
your  business  appointments  io  the 
niinute. 

Hitherto  uncertainty  of  transport 
often  made  this  impossible. 

To  achieve  the  utmost  in  Time- 
Saving  efficiency,  drive  your  car  to 
the  tick  of  the  Elgin. 

Accurate,  dependable, — the 
Elgin  gets  you  there  "On  Time". 

Rely  on  the  Elgin  and  men  will 
rely  on  you. 

With  the  Elgin  as  3'our  ally,  you 
thus  open  the  accelerator  and 
hasten  real  Achievement. 

There  is  a  Jeweler  in  your  vicinity 
who  carries  a  pleasing  selection  oj 
Elgin  watches— faitliful  guardians 
of  Time. 


CANADIAN  ELGIN  WATCH  CO.  LTD. 

TORONTO 


Built  for  All-round  Office  Work       ^ 

MM^ 

Sure  Sliot  sUfl'ng   machine  biiKl»  strongly,   necurely,    ami 
win    drive    a,  staple    through    one-quarter    Inch    material, 
n  is  atout  arid   durable.     It  will  be  useful  In  your  ofBce 
for    rapid,    reltiible    work.        Saves    time    and    trouble:    Is 
automatic;    Muiijle:    clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"   Family 

There   is  an    "Acme"    machine   to   meet  every   refiulremetit. 
from   the   blii'ling   of   fine   silks,    delicate   paper,    to   carpet 
samples. 

;  -        SURE  SHOT 

^ 

//  your  rtquirttntnis  are  peculiar  tceyeill  ma^e  a  special  machine 

to  serCe  your  pur pose^satisj actor tty 
Write     to<day,     statins:     your     requirements.       An 
"Acme"    Mftchine    will    save    time    and    money    for 
yon. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.           -           Montreal.  Canada 
Acme  Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited.  Camden.  N.J.     fl 
Proxress    Typewriter    Supply    Company,     Limited,  ^ 
London,  Ene.                                           ^^ 

iP^ 

% 

SOLID  LEATHER-  BRITISH    MADE 


Change  Purse 
$1.00 

Good  quality  brown  suede.  Snaps 
will  stand  any  amount  of  use.  Separ- 
ate pockets  for  change  and  bills.  Size, 
Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


33i  in.  by  2 


Bill  Fold,  $1.00 

Brown  Pebble  Grain  Leather.  Fits  flat  in 
pocket.  Not  bulky.  Extra  safety  band.  Safe 
and  convenient.  Size,  4  in.  by  9  '4  in.  Mailed 
to  you  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Send  $1.75  for  Both 

Save  a  quarter  by  sending  for  both  at  same 
time.  Address 

K.  &  L.  SALES  COMPANY 

121  Bishop  St.,  Montreal 


of  "the  people,"  the  tender  contour  of  the 
line  running  from  ear  to  chin  marked  her 
as  an  "intellectual." 

There  was  no  chance  for  me  to  dog  her 
up  four  flights  of  steps.  But  I  followed 
her  as  closely  as  I  dared  and  listened  as 
intently  as  I  could.  I  was  able  to  make 
out  that  she  went  to  the  top  floor,  and 
felt  .sure  that  she  had  turned,  when  once 
there,  toward  the  back  of  the  building. 

IT  WAS  fifteen  minutes  before  she  came 
down  again.  By  the  time  she  had 
reached  the  ground  floor  I  was  screened 
from  her  sight  by  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ' 
janitor's  basement.  As  she  hurried  down 
and  out  to  the  street,  I  slipped  after  her. 
After  carefully  adjusting  my  distance 
to  shadow  her,  I  was  somewhat  startled 
to  find  that  she  went  only  five  doors  to  the 
north  and  then  turned  sharply  into  a 
dingy  red-bricked  building  with  a  win- 
dowed shop-front,  covered  by  an  iron 
grating  fronting  the  street.  Above  the 
rusty  grating  I  noticed  a  sign  in  Yiddish. 
Below  this  were  the  Italian  words: 

SI  FANNO  LAVORI  DI  STAMPA. 

Under  this,  in  equally  faded  lettering, 
was  the  further  proclamation,  in  English, 
that  printing  was  done  within.  The 
lower  part  of  this  shop's  door,  like  the 
window,  was  grated  and  shuttered,  so 
that  my  saunter  past  it  brought  me  little 
in  return. 

Nothing  was  to  be  learned  from  that 
bald  front  of  unwashed  window-panes  and 
water-rusted  ironwork  and  dingy  red 
bricks.  Nor  did  I  seem  to  gain  anything 
by  waiting.  I  also  felt  that  little  could  be 
gained  by  showing  my  hand  thus  early 
in  the  game. 

So  I  returned  to  my  dispiriting  sur- 
veillance of  the  tenement-house.  Climbing 
to  the  top  floor,  I  proceeded  cautiously 
along  the  narrow  hall,  listening  at  each 
door.  From  one  came  the  sound  of 
sewing-machines,  from  another  the  crying 
and  wailing  of  a  child,  from  still  another 
the  sound  of  several  people  arguing  in 
English,  with  angry  and  high-pitched 
voices. 

The  rear  door  on  the  left  gave  forth  no 
sound  at  all,  though  I  listened  there  for 
several  minutes,  with  an  envelope  or  two 
from  my  morning's  mail  held  ready  in  niy 
hand  as  a  blind  to  cover  my  presence  in 
case  of  surprise. 

AS  I  stood  there,  however,  something 
happened  to  change  the  entire  com- 
plexion of  that  altogether  uninspiring 
situation.  From  the  door  behind  me  came 
a  low  and  muffled  sound,  or,  rather,  a 
staccato  run  of  sounds.  I  knew,  as  I 
listened,  that  I  was  overhearing  the  clatter 
of  a  typewriting-machine  in  operation. 
It  was  apparently  this  rear  door  on  the 
right  that  I  wanted.  There  was  something 
pregnant  and  satisfying  in  the  sound  of 
that  typewriter. 

Yet  nothing  happened,  and  I  saw  no- 
thing to  do.  A  half-hour  dragged  by  and 
I  began  to  feel  hungry.  A  contemptuous 
regard  for  such  Peeping-Tom  pastimes 
began  to  creep  through  me. 

This  mood  of  irritable  self-resentment, 
I  finally  concluded,  was  due  to  the  empti- 
ness of  my  stomach.  So  I  slipped  out  for 
three  ham  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of  milk 
in  a  near-by  delicatessen-shop.  Then, 
after  a  tranquilizing  puff  or  two  at  a  cigar, 
I  bought  an  afternoon  paper,  in  case  I 
should  have  time  to  kill;  and  ten  minutes 
later  I  was  back,  watching  that  fifth- 
floor  door,  like  a  dog  watching  a  ground- 
hog's hole.  I  could  still  hear  the  occasion- 
al staccato  clicking  of  the  typewriter  and, 
from  time  to  time,  the  sound  of  steps  as 
someone  within  impatiently  paced  the 
floor. 

It  was  well  after  two  o'clock  before  the 
door  was  opened.  I  was  standing  in  a 
none  too  light  corner  of  the  narrow  hall, 
where  an  equally  narrow  stairway  led  to 
the  roof.  The  occupant  of  the  room  step- 
ped out,  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and 
then  placed  the  key  on  the  lintel-molding 
above. 

It  was  the  pale-browed  young  man  who 
had  obtained  the  member's  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  visitors'  gallery  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

I  waited  until  he  had  time  to  be  safely 
clear  of  the  building,  then  went  straight 
to  his  door,  reached  up  for  the  key  he  had 
hidden,  and  inserted  it  in  the  lock.  It  was 
dangerous  work,  but  it  was  no  time  for 
half-measures;  and  I  was  tired  of  so  much 
empty  waiting  and  suspended  action. 
(To  be  Contwiied) 
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Banquets  and  Banqueteers 
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tthey  were  a  delusion  and  a  snare;  that 
fthey  were  usually  commenced  at  a  late 
;  hour  instead  of  at  seven  or  half-past,  that 
hour  when  people  generally  dined;  that 
the  menu  consisted  of  a  large  variety  of 
uneatable  or  unpalatable  food,  and  other 
words  to  similar  effect.  Charlie  Foster, 
the  assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  C.P.R.,  wanted  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  bill-of-fare  I  would  suggest,  and  I 
named  common  garden  soup,  corned-beef 
and  cabbage,  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  forth.  In 
proof  of  this  I  related  how  at  the  swagger 
banquet  of  the  Quebec  Fish  and  Game 
Association  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  some 
time  previously — quite  a  gorgeous  affair — 
I  noticed  late  in  the  evening  a  worried 
dissatisfied  look  come  across  the  classic 
features  of  Frank  Carrel,  of  the  Quebec 
Telegraph,  who  sat  opposite  me. 

"What's  the  matter,  Frank?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  know,  old  dear,  don't  know,  but 
I  feel  rather  queer.  By  Jove,  I  believe 
I'm  hungry." 

"So  am  I,"  I  rejoined.  And  we  went 
down  to  Child's  and  as  the  clock  struck 
midnight  were  revelling  in  savory  dishes 
of  corned  beef  hash  and  poached  eggs. 
(For  which,  I  might  add,  we  were  joshed 
and  jibed  at  many  a  time. ) 

A  few  days  after,  a  deputation  of  fel- 
low workers  in  the  C.P.R.  vineyard  drop- 
ped into  my  office,  headed  by  Charlie 
Benjamin,  now  passenger  traffic  manager 
of  the  Company's  ocean  service,  who  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a  guy  who  kicked 
like  a  steer  at  banquet  foods  as  usually 
framed  up  by  chefs,  and  as  this  guy  was  to 
have  a  birthday  on  the  near  approaching 
23rd  August,  he  demanded  on  behalf  of  the 
large  and  respectable  deputation  that  the 
aforesaid  guy  should  himself  prepare  a 
bill-of-fare  for  the  feed  that  was  to  be 
tendered  him.  I  was  the  guy.  And  here 
is  a  copy  of  the  menu: 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Celery  Olives 

Pea  Soup,  Thin,  Like  Mother  Used  to  Make 

A  Little  Cold  Liver  and  Bacon 

Irish  Turkey  and  Cabbage 

New  Boiled  Murphies  with  the  Sweaters  on 

Buttered  White  Beans  a  la  Orchestra 

Dear  Apple  Pie  Poor  Pumpkin  Pie 

Tea  or  Coffee 

And,  between  you  and  me,  no  dinner  I 
ever  attended  filled  the  long  felt  want  as 
that  one  did.  Like  the  Scotchman  who 
boasted  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  perfectly 
sober  the  previous  night  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years,  and  felt  none  the  worse  for  it 
next  mornihg — neither  did  any  of  us  after 
eating  the  wholesome  food. 

A  Scotch  Banquet 

THE  only  banquet  I  ever  attended  in 
the  Old  Country  was  at  Greenock, 
Scotland,  in  honor  of  George  Wallace,  who 
was  leaving  home  for  Winnipeg.  Capt. 
Macpherson,  the  yachting  expert,  Neil 
Munro,  the  novelist,  and  myself  had  re- 
turned to  Gourock  from  the  launching  of 
the  Empregi!  of  Britain  at  Govan,  on  the 
Clyde,  and  were  enjoying  some  scones  and 
tea — at  least  they  were — just  before 
dinner,  when  a  message  came  from  Green- 
ock to  go  up  at  once.  So  up  we  went,  and 
as  the  three  of  us  entered  the  big  well- 
filled  banqueting  room  of  the  Tontine 
Hotel,  there  was  loud  applause  for  my 
two  friends  who  were  very  popular.  We 
had  a  rattling  good  time,  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  speak  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
got  off  a  whole  lot  of  guff  which,  however, 
seemed  to  please  the  assembled  multitude. 
Why  they  even  laughed  immoderately 
when  I  told  them  that  they  would  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  they  should  come 
to  Montreal  expecting  to  see  only  French 
people,  for  they  would  find  only  about  one 
half  of  that  nationality  and  the  other 
half  Scotch  (and  after  a  pause)  and  soda. 
I  almost  laughed  at  it  myself. 

Banquets  in  Winnipeg 

BANQUETS  in  the  early  days  in  Winni- 
peg were  occasions  for  the  gathering 
together  of  kindred  spirits.  The  St.  And- 
rews' banquets  were  largely  attended  and 
one  could  always  tell  when  1st  December 
came  around  by  seeing  an  unusual  number 
of  dress-suited  gentlemen  in  the  places  of 
public  resort  that  morning.  St.  Andrew 
was  a  saint  who  couldn't  be  properly 
honored  in  a  few  hours.  The  attendance 
was  not  exclusively  confined  to  Hielan'men 
but  many  of  other  nationalities  gladly 
jomed  in  the  festivities  and  kept  them  up 


with  a  merry  whirl  long  after  "God  Save 
the  Queen"  had  been  loyally  rendered. 
The  St.  George's  Society  also  had  great 
gatherings.  At  one,  held  in  the  early 
'80's  in  the  now  demolished  Royal  Arms 
Hotel,  amongst  the  guests  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  McCrosksie,  the  architect  who 
repaired  the  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Broadway,  and  made  it  habitable. 
The  old  gentleman  came  togged  up  in  his 
Sunday  best  and  wore  a  top  hat,  which  for 
safety  he  placed  under  his  chair.  As 
hilarity  began  to  work  its  way  about  the 
table,  this  fact  was  whispered  around,  and 
a  good  many  jokers  of  the  practical  type 
quietly  dropped  a  plateful  of  tipsy  cake 
or  plum  pudding  or  ice  cream  and  good- 
ness knows  what  else  into  the  plug  hat 
until  it  was  nearly  full  to  the  brim.  Then 
a  devil-may-care  party  sitting  across  the 
table  accused  the  victim  of  not  being  an 
Englishman,  and  trouble  commenced. 
Enraged  at  the  insult,  Mac  arose  excitably 
from  his  seat,  hastily  grabbed  his  hat  and 
after  a  few  steps  on  his  way  to  the  door 
indignantly  clapped  it,  contents  and  all, 
on  his  head.  How  that  slushy  stuff  did 
pour  down  on  his  head  and  his  shoulders 
was  a  caution.  Some  of  us  didn't  see  the 
point  of  the  joke — but  were  silenced  by 
the  thunderous  laughter  that  followed. 

WHEN  H.  B.  Morphy,  a  rising  young 
barrister,  was  appointed  British 
vice-consul  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a 
banquet  was  tendered  him  at  the  old 
Potter  House.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  legal,  journalistic  and  other 
talent,  and  there  was  no  wine.  It  had 
all  been  absorbed  before  soup  was  served. 
This  was  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  those 
days.  The  chief  toast  next  to  that  of 
"Our  Guest"  was  "Our  Creditors."  The 
orchestra  struck  up  the  "Dead  March" 
in  Saul,  the  banqueteers  rose  as  one  man, 
and  with  handkerchiefs  applied  to  their 
eyes,  evidently  to  hide  their  tears,  fol- 
lowed "J.  D.,"  now  Judge  Cameron,  around 
the  room  in  solemn  procession,  in  which 
were  such  rising  young  legal  lights  as 
Stanley  Hough,  Fred  Wade,  Judge  Perdue, 
Ghent  Davis,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Bouquets  and   Brick-Bats  and 
Democracy 

THERE  is  never  a  rose  without  a  thorn. 
This   is   official.     Bouquets    a-plenty 
have  been  showered  upon  me.     Sir  Thomas 
White   once   called   me   a   great   national 
asset — and  I  am  glad  he  fortunately  added 
the   "et";   Collier's   wrote   of   me   as   the 
greatest  unprinted  wit  unbound  in  Canada, 
and   others   dubbed   me   Ambassador   in 
Chief  of  the  C.P.R.,  while  I  have  mistak- 
enly been   honored    by    being  called  the 
Mark  "Twain  of  Canada — save  the  Mark — 
and  the  British,   Australasian,   American 
and  Canadian  press  representatives  heaped 
eulogies  and  showered  gifts  upon  me,  and 
I  never  got  a  swelled  head  over  it,  because 
I  had  experienced  bouquets  with  bricks 
in  them.     Once,  when  I  filled  the  high  and 
dignified    position    of    chairman    of    the 
license  and  police  committee  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  Chief  Murray  came  to  me  one 
day  and  told  me  that  Schmidt— I  think 
that    was    his    name — had    half-a-dozen 
teams  at  work  and  only  one  license.     I 
instructed  him  to  make  Mr.  Schmidt,  if 
that  was  his  name,  take  out  a  license  for 
each  and  every  team,  and  the  order  was 
promptly  and  strictly  carried  out.     The 
matter  escaped  my  mind  altogether,  until 
one    bright    afternoon    when    entering    a 
street  car  amongst  whose  passengers  were 
several  ladies  of  my  intimate  acquaintance. 
After  bidding   them   the  time   of   day,   I 
went  to  a  seat  forward,  where  a  fat  German 
in  a   partially  intoxicated   condition   was 
lolling.    As  I  neared  him,  he  a  little  gruffly 
wanted  to  know  if  I  was  Alderman  Ham. 
Imagining  he  was  one  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent  electors   of   Fort    Rouge,    which 
ward  I  was  chosen  to  represent,  I  pulled 
down  my  vest,  puffed  out  my  bosom  like 
a    pouter    pigeon,    and    courteously    ack- 
nowledged that  I  was — in  the  bles.sed  hope 
of  securing  an  additional  vote  at  the  ap- 
proaching  election.     But    it's    the    unex- 
pected  that   always   happens.  He   leered 
at  me  and  shouted,  so  that  everybody  in 
the  car  could  hear: 

"You  are,  eh?  Well,  you  are  a  damned 
old  stinker." 

It  was  Schmidt,  the  teamster  man.  I 
didn't  mind  that,  but  the  ladies  all  heard 
him,  and  laughed  immoderately,  for  which 
no  particular  blame  could,  would  or  should 
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STETSON 


THE  well  dressed  man  who  knows 
how  indispensable  a  derby  is  to 
his  complete  wardrobe  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  "stiflf  hat." 
In  choosing  a  Stetson  he  is  assured 
of  authentic  style  and  genuine 
quality— traditional  with  the  name 
"Stetson." 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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"That's  right,  my  boy!" 

"Vaseline"  Carbolated  Petro- 
leum Jelly  put  on  a  cut,  burn  or 
insect  bite  will  prevent  infection 
and  stop  the  hurt  right  away. 

Vaseline 

Trade  MsrK 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM  JEUY 

For  sale  at  all  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

Refuse  substitutes. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  COMPANY 

Consolidated 
1880  Chabot  Avenue  Montreal 
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Advice  to  Mothers 


BABY  should  be  nursed  if 
possible.  If  not,  provide 
the  best  substitute,  cows' 
milk,  sweetened,  and  modified 
with  barley  water  made  from 

Robinson's 
"Patent"  Barley 

Do  not  endanger  the  child's 
health  by  experiments  with 
untried  preparations. 
ROBINSON'S  "PATENT"  BARLEY 
has  been  proven  by  the  test  of 
time. 


The  mother  who 
nurses  her  baby, 
ivill  find  Robinson's 
"Patent"  Groats 
an  excellent  milk- 
producing  food. 


Write  for  our  valuable   booklet,    "Advice    to  Mothers**  —  sent  free  on    request, 

MAGOR,  SON  &  CO.,  Limited  54 


Canadian  Agents 


Montreal     Toronto 


be,  as  the  case  may  be,  attached  to  them. 
But  it  knocked  my  high  and  mighty  ideas 
of  glorified  officialdom  into  a  cocked  hat. 

ANOTHER  time,  when  I  was  editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  Times,  and  happening 
to  be  at  the  C.P.R.  station,  I  noticed  a 
large  bevy  of  vi.siting  girls  who  evidently 
belonged  to  a  society  or  organization  or 
something  or  other.  Although  it  was  not 
my  duty  to  report  anything  about  them, 
my  newspaper  instinct  led  me  to  approach 
them  for  a  news-item.  One  sweet  maiden 
of  uncertain  age  wanted  to  know  who  I 
was,  and  I  humbly  mentioned  the  fact  that 
I  was  a  reporter. 

"Jist  a  common  reporter?"  she  disdain- 
fully asked. 

"Jist,"  I  humbly  acknowledged. 

And  then  instantaneously,  synchronical- 
ly  and  at  the  same  time,  we  turned  our 
backs  on  each  other. 

Another  time,  but  there  was  no  brick  in 
this  one,  in  travelling  through  the  Can- 
adian Rockies  an  American  lady  in  the 
observation  car  asked  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticularly lofty  mountain.  Here,  I  thought, 
was  an  appreciative  audience  of  one  whom 
I  could  illuminate.  I  told  her  it  was  Mount 
Tupper,  named  after  one  of  Canada's 
greatest  statesmen,  and  that  on  the  other 
side  was  Mount  Macdonald,  called  after 
Canada's  Grand  Old  Man,  and  that  the 
two  mountains  had  once  been  united,  as 
Sir  John  and  Sir  Charles  were,  but  that  in 
the  very  long  ago  the  irresistible  forces  of 
Nature  had  split  them  in  twain.  The  lady 
seemed  greatly  interested,  and  I,  in  my 
middle-aged  simplicity,  went  on  to  point 
out  the  "picturesque  figure  of  the  Hermit, 
which  with  cowl  and  faithful  dog,  carved 
out  of  hardened  rock,  had  stood  watch 
and  ward  all  through  the  long  centuries 
of  past  and  gone  ages,  and  that  until  etern- 
ity they  would  be  on  guard  as  living  sym- 
bols of  the  wonderful  works  of  an  omni- 
scient Creator."     And  she  said: 

"My,  how  cute!" 

Any  aspirations  I  may  have  had  con- 
cealed about  my  person  of  ever  rivalling 
Demosthenes  immediately  subsided,  and 
it  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that  as  a 
silver-tongued  orator  I  wasn't  even  in  the 
same  class  with  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Newton  Rowell  or  Mayor  Hylan  of  New 
York. 

'TpHAT  refriinds  me  of  something  alto- 
*-  gether  different — the  mention  of  Mayor 
Hylan's  name — which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  case,  but  as  I  am  writing 
these  reminiscences  higgledy  piggledy, 
just  as  they  occur  to  me,  the  reader  needn't 
mind. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium 
visited  New  York,  His  Honor  was  greatly 
in  evidence.  He  is  very  democratic, 
you  know,  whatever  that  may  be.  He 
introduced  His  Majesty  to  one  of  his 
friends  in  this  way:  "King,  this  is  Mister 
Jack  Walsh,  one  of  our  very  best  officials." 
That  was  the  democratic  way,  all  right 
enough,  but  he  went  one  better  in  the  after- 
noon, when  there  was  a  grand  parade  of 
school  children,  which  was  reviewed  by 
Belgium's  royalty.  The  grouped  children 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
sang  the  national  anthenas  of  America  and 
Belgium  to  the  intense  delight  of  their 
Majesties. 

After  the  function  was  ended,  Her 
Majesty  gratefully  acknowledged  to  His 
Honor  her  great  pleasure  at  witnessing 
such  a  sublime  spectacle. 

"  Your  Honor,"  she  said  sweetly, 
"I  can  scarcely  express  my  feeling  at  seeing 
so  many  well  dressed,  highly  cultured 
young  people  and  hearing  their  sweet 
voices  in  perfect  unison  singing  the  be- 
loved native  song  of  my  country.  You 
should  be  proud  of  them.  America  should 
be,  for  in  them  are  those  who  will  grow  up 
to  be  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  a 
race  that  will  make  the  United  States  a 
wonderfully  great  and  grand  country — 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world." 

And  His  Honor  democratically   replied: 
"Queen,  you  said  a  mouthful  that  time." 
Then,  even  Her  Majesty  smiled,  and  the 
others  merely  laughed. 

Always  Have  Proof 

TT  IS  always  advisable  to  have  positive 
-'■  proof  of  your  assertions,  no  matter  how 
respectable  you  may  be.  I  learned  this 
when  on  a  trip  on  Lake  Manitoba  in  the 
80's.  Our  party,  which  consisted  of  Hon. 
C.  P.  Brown,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
in  the  Norquay  government,  Hon.  Alex. 
Sutherland,  provincial  secretary,  F.  H. 
Mathewson,  manager  of  the  Merchant's 


ELd^dO 

'i/ie  master  diawrngpenaT 


I'ENCILWISE  ADVICE 
Select  Dixon's  Eldorado 
the  next  time  you  buy 
pencils.  Meantime — write 
f(jr   pencil    book.   "Find- 

IN(1     Yoin     I'KN<  11.".        It 

will  Itelp  you  clioose  ex- 
(ictly  tlic  right  lead  for 
your  particular  work. 


Dixon's  Kldorado  Is  made  in 
17  different  leads — from  6H  the 
very  softest  to  9H  the  vert- 
hardest. 

The  leads  differ  according  to 
your  need  or  preference,  but 
ease  of  writing,  smoothness,  and 
faithfulness  to  grade  are  char- 
acteristic of  them  all — alwaiis! 
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JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Pencil  Deft.  67-J,  Jersey  Citi',  N.  J, 

Cuiiftdian  Distribxitora : 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  a>..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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First  Aid 

To  Damaged   Valves 

DON'T  throw  away  the  tube 
because  the  thread  of  the 
val  ve  is  injured.  Repair 
it  in  a  few  minutes  with  this 
handy  Schrader  Universal  5  in  1 
tool.  It  consists  of :  Tap,  Die, 
Valve-inside  Rem'over,  Reamer, 
and  Deflater.  With  it  you  can  re- 
move insides  from  valve  stems, 
repair  damaged  cap  threads, 
re-tap  inside  thread,  ream  dam- 
aged cap  seat,  deflate  tubes.  It 
will  save  you  many  dollars  and 
yet  costs  only  45  cents  anywhere 
in    Canada. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,    INC. 

334  £a>t  King  Street,  Toronto 

London.  £ng..  New  York,  Chicago 

StHRADER  Universal 

VALVE  REPAIR  TOOL 
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Bank,  George  B.  Spencer,  the  venerable 
collector  of  customs  at  Winnipeg — the 
two  latter  being  prominent  in  Episcopal 
church  matters — George  Dennison  Taylor, 
who  wore  a  plug  hat,  and  myself.  We 
had  gone  to  the  White  Mud  river  by  train, 
then  took  Pratt's  big  tug-boat  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake,  where  we  overtook  His 
Lordship  Archbishop  Macray  and  his 
party,  who  had  been  nearly  a  week  longer 
than  we  had  in  reaching  Partridge  Crop 
river  by  driving  and  canoeing.  After 
the  customary  greetings.  His  Lordship 
casually  asked  Mr.  Brown  when  he  had 
left  Winnipeg.  "Yesterday,"  promptly 
answered  C.  P.  The  Archljishop  looked 
incredulous,  as  from  his  own  personal 
experience,  that  was  impossible.  So  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Sutherland  and  to  Mr. 
Mathewson  and  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  in- 
dividually made  the  same  enquiry,  which 
evoked  the  same  reply.  His  Lordship 
could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  although 
he  had  every  confidence  in  their  veracity, 
and  especially  of  his  co-workers  and  fel- 
low churchmen.  So  in  despair  he  turned 
to  me,  and  satirically  asked,  "Well,  then, 
Mr.  Ham,  when  did  you  leave  Winnipeg?" 
"Oh,  I  came  with  this  party  and" — pro- 
ducing it — "here's  a  copy  of  yesterday's 
Free  Press  I  brought  along  for  you." 

The  good  prelate  was  greatly  relieved 
for  my  positive  proof  as  to  the  time  we 
left  the  city  had  assured  him  that  all  men 
were  not  liars — as  he  had  really  begun  to 
believe  the  others  were.  I  sat  in  a  front 
pew  the  next  Sunday  in  St.  John's  Cathed- 
ral, and  his  Lordship  preached  a  thought- 
ful sermon  on  the  sin  of  bearing  false 
witness  against  one's  neighbors  and  the 
beneficial  advantages  of  making  your 
statements  full  and  clear. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  above  in- 
cident, but  George  Dennison  Taylor, 
(who  recently  passed  away  in  Montreal, 
deeply  lamented),  while  we  were  on  the 
tug-boat,  persisted  in  speaking  of  "Nee-a- 
gare-a."  We  couldn't  make  out  what  on 
earth  he  was  talking  about,  and  he  finally 
told  us  it  was  about  the  great  cataract. 
He  was  informed  that  in  civilized  and 
Christian  countries,  it  was  pronounced 
"Niagara,"  but  he  persisted  in  calling  it 
"Nee-a-gare-a,"  until  he  was  threatened 
with  being  thrown  into  the  lake  if  he 
didn't  give  it  the  proper  pronunciation. 
When  he  again  persisted  in  his  aboriginal 
pronunciation  of  the  Falls,  Aleck  Suther- 
land, and  I — both  husky  chaps — grabbed 


George  and  threw  him  overboard.  Down 
he  went  into  the  depths — all  but  his  shiny 
plug,  and  when  he  came  up  we  yelled  at 
him,  "Niagara  or  Nee-a-gare-a?"  and  he 
answered  "Nee-a-gare-a."  Down  he 
went  again,  but  when  he  came  to  "the  sur- 
face, submissively  announced  that  the 
proper  pronunciation  was  Niagara.  He 
was  then  hauled  aboard,  and  so  was  the 
plug,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  lake 
was  about  forty  miles  long  and  only  seven 
miles  wide,  and  goodness  knows  how  deep 
he  cheerfully  admitted  that  "Niagara" 
was  a  more  picturesque  and  poetical  word 
than  "Nee-a-gare-a."     And  so  it  is. 

The  Big  Show 

IN  1915,  I  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to 
open  the  C.P.R.  pavilion  at  the  Pan 
Pacific  Exposition.  Outside  the  official 
buildings  and  the  Canadian  Government 
building,  the  C.P.R.  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive on  the  grounds,  and  its  spacious  rooms 
were  constantly  filled  with  interested 
seekers  after  knowledge  of  Canada.  On 
March  30,  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
building  took  place.  A  procession  was 
formed  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds 
and  headed  by  the  Phillipino  brass  band 
and  a  military  escort,  directors  of  the 
exhibition  and  several  C.P.R.  officials 
with  a  large  gathering  of  visitors,  and 
paraded  to  the  pavilion,  where  Mr. 
Britton,  onte  of  the  directors  Of  the  ex- 
position made  a  brilliant  speech,  in  which 
he  lauded  Canada  and  the  Canadians  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  then  handed 
me  a  bronze  plaque,  commemorative 
of  the  occasion.  I  accepted  it  as  grace- 
fully as  I  could,  and  made  what  I  thought 
was  a  fitting  reply.  It  was  a  great  event. 
Lord  Shaughnessy,  then  president  of 
the  C.P.R.,  was  on  his  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  with  the 
president  of  the  exposition,  a  brass  band 
and  camera  and  newspaper  men  went 
across  the  bay  to  greet  him  and  offer  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  banquet  and  a 
round  of  festivities.  The  idea  was  to  give 
the  Baron  a  surprise.  Knowing  his  dis- 
like to  being  in  the  limelight,  I  quickly 
wired  him  down  the  road,  and  when  he 
reached  Oakland,  he  was  prepared  for 
anything  that  might  happen.  He  grate- 
fully expressed  his  appreciation  of  their 
kindness  and  politely  declined  their  well 
meant  offers  of  hospitality.  And  he  saw 
the  exposition  as  an  ordinary,  and  not  as  a 
distinguished,  visitor. 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  20 
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Freddie's  mouth  slowly  opened.  He 
was  trying  not  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
what  his  friend  was  saying.  His  was  a 
faithful  soul,  and  for  years — to  all  intents 
and  purposes  for  practically  the  whole  of 
his  life — he  had  looked  up  to  Derek  and 
reverenced  him.  He  absolutely  refused 
to  believe  that  Derek  was  intending  to 
(•onvey  what  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
convey;  for,  if  he  was,  well.  .  .  by  Jove.  .  . 
it  was  too  rotten  and  Algy  Martyn  had 
been  right  after  all  and  the  fellow  was 
simply.  .  .  . 

"You  don't  mean,  old  man,"  said  FVeddie 
with  an  almost  pleading  note  in  his  voice, 
"that  you're  going  to  back  out  of  marrying 
Jill  because  she's  in  the  chorus?" 

Derek  looked  away,  and  scowled.  He 
was  finding  Freddie,  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
quisitor, as  trying  as  he  had  found  him  in 
the  role  of  exuberant  fiance.  It  offended 
his  pride  to  have  to  make  explanations  to 
one  whom  he  had  always  regarded  with  a 
patronizing  tolerance  as  not  a  bad  fellow 
in  his  way  but  in  every  essential  respect 
negligible. 

"I  have  to  be  sensible,"  he  said,  chafing 
as  the  indignity  of  his  position  intruded 
itself  more  and  more.  "You  know  what  it 
would  mean.  .  .  Paragraphs  in  all  the 
papers.  .  .  .photographs.  .  .  the  news 
cabled  to  I'^ngland.  .  .  everybody  reading 
it  and  misunderstanding.  .  .  I've  got  my 
career  to  think  of.  .  .  It  would  cripple 
me.  .  " 

IT  IS  voice  trailed  off,  and  there  was 
■*■  J-  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  Freddie 
burst  into  speech.  His  good-natured  face 
was  hard  with  unwonted  scorn.  Its 
cheerful  vacuity  had  changed  to  stony 
contempt.  For  the  second  time  in  the 
evening  the  jolly  old  scales  had  fallen  from 
Freddie's  good  old  eyes,  and,  as  Jill  had 
done,  he  saw  Derek  as  he  was. 


"My  sainted  aunt!"  he  said  slowly 
"So  that's  it,  what!  Well,  I've  always 
thought  a  dashed  lot  of  you,  as  you  know. 
I've  always  looked  up  to  you  as  a  bit  of  a 
nib  and  wished  I  was  like  you.  But,  great 
Scott!  If  that's  the  sort  of  a  chap  you  are, 
I'm  deuced  glad  I'm  not.  I'm  going  to 
wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
think  how  unlike  you  I  am  and  pat  myself 
on  the  back!  Algy  Martyn  was  perfectly 
right.  A  tick's  a  tick,"  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  say  about  it.  Good  old  Algy  told  me 
what  you  were,  and,  like  a  silly  ass,  I  wast- 
ed a  lot  of  time  trying  to  make  him  believe 
you  weren't  that  sort  of  a  chap  at  all.  It's 
no  good  standing  there  looking  like  your 
mother,"  .said  Freddie  firmly.  "This  is 
where  we  jolly  well  part  brass-rags!  If 
we  ever  meet  again,  I'll  trouble  you  not  to 
speak  to  me,  because  I've  a  reputation  to 
keep  up!  So  there  you  have  it  in  a  bally 
nutshell." 

Scarcely  had  Freddie  ceased  to  admin- 
ister it  to  his  former  friend  in  a  bally  nut- 
shell, when  Uncle  Chris,  warm  and  dis- 
hevelled from  the  dance  as  interpreted  by 
Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim,  came  bustling 
up,  saving  Derek  the  necessity  of  replying 
to  the  harangue. 

"Well,  Underbill,  my  dear  fellow,"  began 
Uncle  Chris  affably,  attaching  himself  to 
the  other's  arm,  "what.  .  .  ?" 

He  broke  off,  for  Derek,  freeing  his  arm 
with  a  wrench,  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
away.  Derek  had  no  desire  to  go  over  the 
whole  thing  again  with  Uncle  Chris. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  build  up,  pain- 
fully and  laboriously,  the  ruins  of  his  self- 
esteem.  The  pride  of  the  Underbills  had 
had  a  bad  evening. 

Uncle  Chris  turned  to  Freddie. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  blankly. 


cried 


I'll  tell  you  what's  the  joily  old  matter!" 
d  Freddie.     "The  blighter  isn't  going 


The  Idea  that 
Revolutionized  Steam  Heating 

Every  time  you  hear  a  steam  radi- 
ator knocking  and  gurgling,  or  valves 
hissing  and  leaking,  you  can  be  sure, 
that  heating  system  needs  attention; 
it  is  wasting  somebody's  money. 
Somebody  should  get  on  the  job 
quickly. 

The  realization  of  similar  heating 
troubles  in  1893  made  one  man  dedi- 
cate his  life  to  the  betterment  of 
steam  heating.  Ten  years  later  he 
patented  a  device  that  literally  caused 
an  upheaval  in  the  world  of  steam 
heating;  the  conservatives  thought 
the   old  way  good  enough. 

But  Clayton  A.  Dunham  was  per- 
sistent; his  new  ideas  weathered  the 
storm;  prejudice  was  broken  down; 
the  majority  of  manufacturers  drop- 
ped the  old  methods. 

And  the  idea  was  so  simple! 

It  was  based  on  the  fact  that  steam  cannot  be  in  a  radiator  at  the  same  time 
as  air  and  water  (condensed  steam)  if  that  radiator  is  to  be  100  per  cent, 
efficient  (hot  all  over).  The  steam  must  circulate  quietly,  freely  and  at  low 
pressure  for  full  economy. 

Mr.  Dunham  insisted  that  a  heating  system  could  never  be  entirely  satis- 
factory until  the  air  and  water  from  each  radiator  were  returned  to  the 
boiler  room  through  a  separate  pipe;  each  radiator  should  have  on  it  a  Radi- 
ator Trap  which  would  automatically  release  the  trouble-making  air  and 
water,  but  keep  all  of  the  steam  inside  the  radiator,  where  it  should  be — just 
as  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  does. 

The  secret  of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  is  in  the  corrugated  disc  filled 
with  a  highly  volatile  liquid.  So  sensitive  is  this  disc  that  it  freely  passes 
the  trouble-making  air  and  water  (condensed  steam),  but  closes  tightly  when 
steam  tries  to  get  out.  It  operates  accurately  under  varying  conditions,  rang- 
ing from  15  inches  of  vacuum  to  10  pounds    pressure;   is  permanently  adjusted 

at  the  factory.  In  large  vacuum 
heating  installations  it  makes 
jet  water  unnecessary.  Some 
of  the  original  Dunham  Radi- 
ator Traps — 17  years  old — are 
still   in   daily  use! 

Dunham  Heating  Service  will 
put  new  life  into  your  existing 
steam  heating  system,  or  give 
you  an  economical  system  for 
a  new  building — all  in  close  co- 
operation with  your  architect, 
contractor  and  heating  en- 
gineer. It  will  inspect  the  in- 
stallation when  completed  and 
Tills  cross-sectlonal  view  of  the  Dunham  Trap  shows  ll.i  j.u„_„„f).„_  whi.n  rennnsteH  to 
simplicity.  For  tliose  technicaMy  inclined,  we  have  thereatter,  wnen  requested,  to 
special  Illustrated  bulletins  worthy  of  any  library  on  see  that  everything  continues 
steam  heating.  State  what  particular  phase  of  steam  ^o  operate  to  VOUr  complete 
heating  you   are   most   liiterested   In.  satisfaction. 

How  to  benefit  most 

Ju.st  tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  a  building  you  are  interested  in  "Dunhamizing"  and 
we  will  be  able  to  answer  your  questions  to  your  best  advantage.  Ask  as  many  as  you 
like  ;  be  curious,  even  skeptical.  But  ask.  Even  if  you  do  not  own  a  home,  Set  some 
of  the  facts  for  future  tise :  your  landlord  should  know  about  them,  too. 
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Made  in  Canada 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

Halifax  Vancouver  Wlnnlpeft  Ottawa  Montreal  Calgary 

49556A  London:  2.«A  Keiient  .Street,  W.l. 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off  1 
No  Pain  at  All 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
"Freezone"  upon  that  bothet- 
sonie  corn,  instantly  it  stops 
hurting;  then  shortly  you  lift 
that  sore,  touchy  corn  right 
off,  root  and  all,  without  the 
slightest  pain  or  soreness. 

End  Any  Corn — .Anywhere  ! 

Tiny  bottle."!  of  "FREEZONE" 
cost  but  (cw  cents — drug  stores 
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An  English  Suit- 
Have  Your  Suit  made  in 
Hudderafield,     England 

FIriftft)  Kngllhh  riolIis~Our  Hud- 
dersllehl  HolUl  WurntPtL*  are  world 
fauiouH— Suttii  individually  i.-ul— in> 
yeady-made  or  «t'inl-rt*ady  intjlliods 
— linings,  etc.,  Al.  J)im-t  fiom 
2(Mim  to  wearer,  no  mlfldlemen. 
SOtjjj  to  60%  Ijeiter  value  than  poH- 
■bllilc  In  Canatlu.  Suits  maileU 
from  $35. 

Free  Patterns 

of  Huddorsfleld  Solid  Worstflda, 
Knglbih  and  Scotch  Tweedn.  Herges, 
ell-.,  and  ropyrlaht  Self-mearturo 
Cliart.  nuUled  fit-e  anywhere.  Cloth 
!)}•  Uie  yard  abo  Mui»i>Ile<I. 
Cuaranieed  SatiM faction.  Suits 
on  7  days'  approval.  Cash  refund 
if  suit  returned. 

Groves    &    UndUy,    Export    Clothiers 
S6  The  Lion,  Huddersfield,  England 


Tins  of 

4andlO 

Cubes 


ACU6E 

TO  A  CUP" 


CONCENTRATED  BEEF 

A  cup  of  0X0  before  going 
into  the  cold  or  damp  is  a 
splendid  safeguard  in  a  cold 
catching  weather. 


W  Raybestos  tails  ^«  ^^^^.y  service 
"      '"continuous  satista  ^^^ 
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^o  you  know  oFany  other  broke  linina 
guaranteed  to  wear  one  year  ! 

THE  Raybestos  guarantee  succeeds  in  eliminating  doubt  as  to  the 
service  you  may  expect.  It  is  a  definite  statement  regarding  satis- 
factor}^  WEAR,  no  matter  how  far  you  travel.  Aside  from  the  saving 
in  time,  money  and  trouble,  is  the  knowledge  that  brake  lining  backed 
by  such  a  guarantee  must  be  inherently  good.  Will  you  choose  "ordin- 
ary" lining  and  "guesswork"  service,  or  Raybestos  with  WEAR  posi- 
tively assured  before  you  put  it  on  your  brakes.''     Think 

about  this  when  you  need  new  lining.    Real  Raybestos  is  edged  with 
Silver. 

"Canadian  Made  for  Canadian  Trade" 


THE  CANADIAN  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Peterborough  Ontario 


to  marry  poor  Jill  after  all!     He's  changed 
his  rotten  mind!    It's  off!" 

"Off?" 

"Absolutely  off!" 

"Absolutely  off?" 

"Napoo!"  said  Freddie.  "He's  afraid 
of  what  will  happen  to  his  blasted  career 
if  he  marries  a  girl  who's  been  in  the 
chorus." 

"But,  my  dear  boy!"  Uncle  Chris 
blinked.  "But  my  dear  boy!  This  is 
ridiculous.  .  .Surely,  if  I  were  to  speak  a 
word.  .  .  ." 

"You  can  if  you  like.  I  wouldn't  speak 
to  the  cootie  again  if  you  paid  me!  But  it 
won't  do  any  good,  so  what's  the  use?" 

Slowly  Uncle  Chris  adjusted  his  mind  to 
the  disaster. 

"Then  you  mean.  .  .  ?" 

"It's  off!"  said  Freddie. 

For  a  moment  Uncle  Chris  stood  motion- 
less. Then,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  he  seemed 
to  stiffen  his  backbone.  His  face  was 
bleak,  but  he  pulled  at  his  moustache 
jauntily. 

"Morituri  te  salutant!"  he  said.  "Good- 
bye, Freddie,  my  boy." 

He  turned  away,  gallant  and  upright, 
the  old  soldier. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Freddie. 

"Over  the  top!"  said  Uncle  Chris. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  am  going,"  said  Uncle  Chris  steadily, 
"to  find  Mrs.  Peagrim!" 

"Good  God!"  cried  Freddie. 
To  be  Concluded. 


Orsifer  of  the  Law 

Continued  from  Page  15 

shrill  snores  derisively  echoing  the  whistle 
of  the  searching  wind  as  though  in  mockery. 

Abe  had  been  first  to  succumb  to  over- 
powering drowsiness.  His  initial  snores 
had  roused  Homer  from  his  semi-torpor  to 
cast  a  glance  across  at  his  fellow  lamb- 
fleecer,  and  having  ascertained  that  White 
was  in  a  position  to  offer  no  further  remon- 
strance to  a  suggestion  which  he  had 
urgently  pressed  for  more  than  an  hour, 
without  success.  Homer  had  acted  on  his 
own  initiative  and  had  bolted  the  door  and 
drawn  the  blinds  down  close. 

"Now  us  kin  sleep  an'  sleep  unmolested 
by  dem  cheap  pool-sharks,"  he  had  mur- 
mured, as  he  tilted  his  chair  anew  and 
pulled  the  white  derby  low  down  over  his 
eyes. 

TLJOMER  was  jerked  back  to  conscious- 
•*^  ness  by  a  talon-like  clutch  on  his  bulg- 
ing shoulder.  His  chair  and  feet  came  down 
on  the  floor  with  two  thumps  which 
sounded  like  the  reports  of  a  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece.  Abe  was  standing 
before  him,  his  newly  acquired  watch  in  his 
fingers. 

"Homer,  fer  lub  ob  Gawd!  look  yo'  what 
time  it  is." 

Homer  rubbed  his  eyes  and  picked  up  his 
hat  from  the  floor. 

"Go  yo'  'way  off,  nigger,  an'  let  me  doze 
in  peace,"  he  said  crossly. 

"But  Homer,  look  yo'  how  come  dat 
door  locked,  an'  dem  blinds  drawed  close? 
It  high  noon,  an'  my  shop  been  shet  all 
mawnin'." 

Homer  yawned,  and  his  protruding 
tongue  chancing  to  come  in  touch  with  the 
still-adhering  sardine  fin  on  his  cheek,  he 
licked  it  off  and  chewed  meditatively. 

"I  wanter  meal  an'  a  smoke.  Go  yo' 
an'  fetch  couple  seegars  an'  dat  udder  can 
sardines,  Abe,"  he  requested. 

White  sighed  and  put  the  watch  back 
into  his  vest-pocket.  Homer  glowered 
darkly.  "Might  jes'  be  dat  yo'  want  li'l 
persuadin'  from  toe  ob  dis  hayr  num'er 
nine  ob  mine,"  he  growled,  irritated  at  the 
other's  hesitation.  "Now  yo'  git,  an' 
fotch  dem  fish  an'  smokes." 

"Jes*  wait  a  minute.  Homer,  till  I  sees 
who's  at  de  door,"  whispered  Abe,  as  a 
loud  thump  sounded  on  the  panels. 

"If  dat's  Len,  don'  yo'  let  him  in," 
warned  Homer,  preparing  to  follow. 
"Dat  coon'll  be  sore  as  a  new  opened  bile, 
an'  us  all  hab  ter  step  pretty  sure  an'  soft 
er'  he's  goin'  ter  trip  us  up." 

Abe  opened  the  door.  Two  young 
negroes,  stave-cutters  from  the  mill, 
stood  outside. 

"Hello  Jim,  Benny,  what  yo'  all  want?" 
asked  Abe,  holding  the  door  partly  open. 

Homer  was  looking  frowningly  over 
Abe's  shoulder.  "Dem  boys  look  plum' 
ghost-han'ted  wif  scariness,"  was  his 
thought,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  drawn  faces 
and  rolling  eyes  of  the  pair. 
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He  reached  over  Abe's  shoulder  and 
pulled  the  door  wide  open.  "Come 'long 
in  hayr  an'  don'  freeze  us  all  ter  deff,"  he 
commanded,  and  the  lads  edged  inside. 

"Abe,  shet  dat  door.  Now  den,  young 
fellers,  what's  matter?"  Homer  demanded, 
"sumboddy  daid,  er  sumfin?"  he  asked, 
flashing  his  gold  tooth  in  a  smile  of  assur- 
ance. 

The  boys  made  no  answer.  They  simply 
gazed  with  staring  eyes  at  the  big  chain 
across  Abe  White's  vest,  the  cameo  tie-pin 
in  his  tie  and  from  those  to  the  heavy 
signet  ring  on  Homer's  finger. 

Homer,  resenting  such  unwarranted 
scrutiny,  reached  forward  and  laid  a  heavy 
paw  on  the  taller  of  the  two. 

"What  all  yo'  want?"  he  asked,  frown- 
ing darkly. 

"Boss  Holdaway  done  send  us  ober 
hayr,"  said  the  lad,  finding  his  voice  with 
an  eflort.  "Len  Ballister's  drownded, 
an'  us  am  passin'  long  de  news." 

Homer's  beefy  form  seemed  to  shrink. 
His  mouth  fell  open.  He  leaned  against 
one  of  the  green-lined  tables  and  shook 
like  a  needle  on  the  wind-whipped  pine 
outside. 

Abe  edged  close  to  him,  and  dug  a 
sharp  thumb  into  his  ribs. 

"Homer,  cherk  up,"  he  whispered, 
warningly.  "Yore  mug  look  like  a  tan 
boot  dat's  been  lef  out  in  de  dew.  Don' 
let  dese  hayr  boys  suspicion  nuffin'.  Who 
say  Len's  been  drownded?"  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  boys. 

"Eberybody  say  so,"  came  the  answer. 
"His  hat  an'  coat  was  foun'  in  ribber. 
Boss  an'  gang  frum  mill  are  probin'  ribber 
ferhimnow." 

The  boys  turned  to  leave. 

"Whar  yo'  all  goin'  now?"  Homer 
asked,  his  voice  shaking. 

"Us  goin'  back  to  tell  Boss  Holdaway 
dat  yo'  an'  Abe's  not  drownded  too." 

"Howso?"  asked  Abe  and  Homer  in  a 
breath. 

"All  mawnin'  men  from  mill  hab  been 
won'erin  where  yo'  all  are  at,"  said  the  boy. 
"Dis  place  shet  up  tight  an'  blinds  drawed 
— an'  nobuddy  at  Homer's  place." 

"But  den,  howcome  dem  fool  men  link 
me  an'  Abe  drown  jes'  kase  dat  Len  happen 
ter?'!  Homer  wanted  to  know. 

"Kase  yo'  two  was  seen  wif  him  late 
las'  night,  so  dey  say,"  came  the  answer.  _ 

Homer's  fear-ridden  soul  leaped  to  his 
rolling  eyes,  eyes  that  turned  imploringly 
on  Abe's  shifty  black  ones. 

"Yo'  boys  run  'long  an'  tell  Boss  dat  me 
an'  Homer  was  ober  ter  Bridgetown  ter  ■ 
rooster-fight  las'  night,  an'  jest  got  back," 
said  Abe.  "Tell  him  dat  last  we  saw  ob 
Len  was  here  befo'  we  leabe.  He  follered 
us  ober  hayr  wantin'  ter  sell  his  watch, 
ring  an'  tie-pin,  an'  we  couldn't  get  rid  ob 
him  till  we  bought  'em.  Dat's  all  we 
knows." 

HE  pushed  the  boys  outside  and  closed 
and  bolted  the  door.  Then  he  wiped 
his  face  on  his  sleeve  and  sat  down  on  a 
stool. 

"Homer,  it  looks  mighty  bad." 

Homer  leaped  forward  and  stood  men- 
acingly above  the  dejected  Abe. 

"I  done  tole  yo',"  he  shouted,  "I  done 
warn  yo',  Abe  White,  dat  yo'  all  was 
agoin'  too  fur  in  puttin'  dope  in  dat  beer. 
Now  den,  jes'  see  what  it  all  come  ter." 

"But  Homer,  how  us  goin'  ter  use  loaded 
crap-dice  if  dat  Len  got  all  his  wits  'bout 
him;  howso?  What  harm  in  usin'  li'l 
dope  ter  get  back  no  more'n  he  took  from 
us?     Answer  up  dat  question." 

"Len  didn'  use  no  loaded  dice  when  he 
took  what  he  took  from  us,"  wailed  Homer. 
"Dat  Len  allars  played  square — an'  oh 
Gawdie!  fink  ob  us  dopin'  him  an'  sendin' 
him  inter  ribber.  I'se  goin'  to  say  good- 
bye ter  life  an' jump  in  too,  I  is." 

"Homer,  don'  yo'  be  a  fool.  Lis'n," 
urged  Abe,  consolingly.  "Dere  aint  no 
evidence  'gainst  us,  nohow.  I  got  frien's 
in  Bridgetown  an'  kin  prove  alibi.  If 
Len  got  drownded,  he  got  drownded,  an' 
dat's  all  dere  is  ter  it.  Us  aint  in  no  wise 
guilty  ob  anyfing  as  I  see  it.  Wasn'  we 
his  bes'  frien's?  Who  all's  goin'  ter  suspicion 
his  bes'  frien's?  Nobody  dare  ter.  Now 
den,  get  yore  nerve  back,  Homer,  an' 
come  'long  out  fer  walk.  Us  gotter  do 
some  plannin'." 

Homer  hung  back.  "I  aint  wantin' 
ter  meet  up  wif  dat  Len,  nohow,"  he 
groaned.  "Dat  nigger  am  smarter  daid 
den  eber  yo'  er  me  is  alibe,  Abe-  -an'  yo' 
knows  it;  daid  er  alibe,  he's  goin'  ter  get 
even  wif  us  sooner  or  later,  yo'  mark  my 
words." 

Abe  smiled  a  crooked  smile.  "Pshaw, 
Homer,  dat  Len  wasn't  sech  a  won'er. 


Lots  ob  niggers  heap  smarter  den  him,  only 
yo'  habent  knowed  it.  Didn'  I  all  plan 
ter  fix  him  right,  an'  didn'  I  all  do  it?" 

"Looks  like  it,  suttingly  does,"  groaned 
Homer.  "If  dopin'  a  man  an'  sendin' 
him  out  sleep-walkin'  inter  de  cold  water 
ter  drown  is  fixin' — yo'  all's  a  great  li'l 
fixer,  Misto  White." 

Abe's  pointed  chin  protruded,  and  he 
swung  about  on  his  friend  with  flashing 
eyes. 

"Yo'  hab  as  much  ter  do  wif  sendin' 
him  out  inter  ribber  as  I  had,  don'  ferget 
dat  fact,  Misto  Hudson.  An'  yo'  might 
jes'  as  well  re-member  dis  too.  I'se  got  de 
brains  ter  pilot  yo'  an'  me  free  ob  any  lock- 
up, er  gallows,  an'  if  yo'  wants  a  tow  yo' 
better  hush  up  on  any  more  ob  dem 
'sinuations.  If  yo'  don',  I'se  goin'  ter 
cut  de  tow-rope  an'  scoot  fer  open  water 
alone." 

Homer  looked  at  him  dazedly.  "Deri 
what'll  happen  ter  me?"  he  asked  faintly. 

"Yo'?     Why  I  reckon  dey'U  gadder  yo'  • 
in     an'    ast    explanations.     I    won't    be 
bodder'n  none  'bout  yo'." 

"Abe,"  said  Homer  miserably,  "us  hab 
gotter  stick  clost  togedder.  Yo'se  a  heap 
smarter  man  den  eber  dat  wuthless  Len 
could  hope  ter  be.  I  didn'  mean  ter  voice 
no  mean  'sinuations,  Abe;  none  'tall. 
An'  Abe,  my  frien'  an'  brudder,  I'se  sure 
willin'  ter  do  anyfing  yo'  say.  I'se  plumb 
panicky,  Abe,  no  use  denyin'  dat  any,  but 
I'se  plumb  willin'  ter  let  yo'  do  de  plannin', 
an'  do  all  de  fightin'  dere's  ter  be  done, 
myse'f." 

White,  who  was  wiggling  into  his  over- 
coat, looked  only  partially  appeased. 
"Dat's  all  right,  Homer,  but  come  I  tell  yo' 
what  ter  do,  yo'se  likely  ter  wanter  argufy, 
jes'  like  yo'  allars  does." 

"No  I  isn't,"  cried  Homer,  quickly. 
"I  do  jes  what  yo'  say  an'  ast  no  questions." 

From  the  inside  pocket  of  his  overcoat 
Abe  extracted  two  cheroots,  and  passed 
one  over  to  Homer. 

"Well  den,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"seein's  yo're  willin'  ter  dat,  I  fink  mebbe 
it  might  be  good  idea  fer  jes'  one  ob  us  ter 
pose  as  habin'  bought  Len's  jewelry. 
Looks  less  'spicious,  didn't  yo'  fink?" 

Homer  flashed  him  a  suspicious  look. 

"Yo'  all  means  I'se  ter  gib  yo'  dis  signet 
ring?"  he  asked  ominously. 

"Pervidin'  I'm  ter  do  de  talkin'  an' 
explainin',  yes.  Er,"  he  added  quickly, 
as  Homer  clenched  his  fists  and  took  in  a 
long  breath,  "pervidin'  yo'  care  ter  do  all 
de  'splainin',  I  gib  yo'  dis  hayr  watch  an' 
tie-pin.  I  aint  carin'  eder  way  it  goes — 
only  it's  goin'  ter  take  brains  ter  steer 
clear  ob  de  breakers  ahead  ob  us  two." 

HOMER  drew  off  the  ring  and  laid  it  on 
the  table.  Abe  picked  it  up  and  after 
finding  it  too  large  for  any  one  of  his 
talon-like  fingers,  slipped  it  into  his  vest 
pocket.  "Now  'bout  de  money,"  he  said 
gently.  "Seems  ter  me  dat  de  one  who 
carries  Len's  jewelry  should  carry  his 
money,  too.  You  see,"  as  Homer  threw 
down  the  fawn-colored,  pearl-buttoned 
coat  he  had  lifted  from  a  peg  in  the  wall — 
"yo'  see.  Homer,  dat  Len  was  so  crafty, 
he  jes'  might  hab  had  dem  bills  marked- 
same  as  he  marked  dem  he  put  in  Man- 
hattan bank  an'  caught  de  robbers  wif." 

"I  look  all  dem  notes  ober  close,  un'er 
light,  an'  dere's  narry  mark  on  any  ob 
'em,"  said  Homer  doggedly. 

"All  right  den,  ]es  as  yo'  like.  But  I'se 
tellin'  yo'  dis.  Homer.  Might  Len  not 
took  de  number  ob  dose  bank-notes? 
Did  dat  occur  ter  yore  fertilizer  min', 
any?" 

Homer,  his  thick  lips  mumbling,  cram- 
med a  shaking  hand  into  a  trousers  pocket, 
bringing  forth  a  neat  roll  of  bills  which  he 
cast  on  the  table. 

"I  don'  want  no  set-in  wif  marked 
money,  no-how,"  he  shivered.  "Yo'  take 
dem  bills,  Abe,  an'  keep  'em.  Af'er  fings 
done  clear  up,  I'se  goin'  ter  ast  fer  my 
jewelry  an'  money  back — jes'  yo'  'member 
dat." 

"Dat's  all  right  Homer.  I  se  wilhn 
fer  yo'  all  ter  ast  fer  'em  back,"  agreed 
Abe,  with  alacrity.  "Now  us  had  best 
get  goin'.     Come  'long." 

"Lead  on  den,"  Homer  shoved  his  white 
derby  low  down  on  his  head,  turned  the 
velvet  collar  of  his  coat  up  about  his  ears 
and  followed  the  pool-room  proprietor  out 
into  the  cold,  cheerless  day. 

TWILIGHT  had  given  place  to  sullen 
winter  darkness,  with  a  west  wind 
piling  low-scudding  clouds,  that  spit  snow 
vindictively,  low  above  the  earth,  when 
Lenix  crept  from  his  burrow  of  refuge  and 
toed  his  way  softly  down  the  loft-ladder. 


CORRECT     LINES 

The  foundation  of  good  dress,  like  the  foundation  of 
good  art,  is  an  understanding  of  proportion  and  grace 
of  line. 


A  recognized  authority  on  women's 
dress  has  said  that  if  you  would  have  an 
infallible  guide  to  determine  what  is  be- 
coming, you  must  master  the  correct  line 
of  the  individual  figure. 

Study  yourself;  conserve  the  flattering 
lines  of  your  figure  and  subdue  the  inar- 
tistic details.  Shun  the  artificial  in 
corsetry.  The  "tight  waist"  or  the 
appearance  of  obvious  corsetry  is  con- 
spicuously unsmart;  if  there  is  a  bit 
more  indication  of  waistline  in  some 
of  the  accepted  Autumn  and  Winter 
modes,  it  is  gained  by  the  skill  of  the 
dressmaker  who  fashions  the  clothes  to 


follow  more  closely  the  lines  of  the  figure 
so  the  accent  at  the  waist  bcconus 
largely  a  matter  of  optical  illusion. 

As  more  and  more  women  have  conu 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  things  that  air 
the  fundamentals  of  all  good  dressing, 
the  demand  for  Gossard  Front  Lacing 
Corsets  has  grown  amazingly.  There  is 
not  a  t>pe  of  figure,  however  unusual 
or  difficult  to  fit,  but  can  be  successfull\ 
corseted  in  these  original  front  lacing 
corsets,  and  in  them  women  of  evcr\ 
t},T>e  have  found  complete  expression  of 
their  ideas  of  becomingness  and  good 
taste. 


Gossard  Corsets  are  sold  conditional  upon  your  com- 
plete satisfaction.  At  this  time  of  generally  unsatis- 
factory buying  conditions,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
Gossards  are  still  moderately  priced,  while  the  high 
standard  of  Gossard  manufacture  has  been  so  consist- 
ently maintained  that  you  may  buy  emy  Gossard 
Corset  With  the  assurance  thai  it  is  uwlh  every  cent 
you  pay  for  it— worth  it  in  style,  worth  it  in  comfort, 
worth  it  in  wearing  service. 

You  will  find  Gossards  at  those  stores  that  merit  your 
confidence  by  offering  only  merchandise  of  unquestion- 
ably superior  quality. 


n,  Camiian  H.  W.'GossarJ  Co.,  Llmiitd 
366- )78  IVrtI  /UtIclJt  SIrctl.  Torwito 
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That  is  tlie  nourishing  power 
(proved  by  independent 
scientific   experiment)    of 

BOVRIL 


There 
is  no 
royal 
road  to 
1  e  a  r  ning, 
but  there  is 
a  plain  road 
t  o  health  — 
easy  to  find, 
simple  to  follow. 
The  signs  to 
heed  on  the 
health  road  are: 
moderate  eating, 
moderate  drink- 
ing, proper  ex- 
ercise, sufficient 
sleep,  bodily 
cleanliness  and 
regular  move- 
ments of  the  kid- 
neys and  bowels. 
These  organs 
point  the  way  to 


When 
you  find 
that  t  h  e 
s  t  o  mach, 
liver,   bow- 
els    or    kid- 
neys   are    not 
acting     natur- 
ally, a  dose  or 
two  of  Beecham's 
Pills  will  give  the 
needed    assist- 
ance to  renew  the 
healthy  activ- 
ity   of   these    im- 
portant organs. 
Thrse  depend- 
able    family    pills 
are    prompt,   safe 
and  effective, 
and    to    all    who 
need   guidance, 
they    point    the 
way    to    renewed 


HEALTH 

Sold  everywhere  in  Canada.         In  boxes,  25  cents  and  50  cents 


It  had  certainly  been  a  long,  hungry, 
lonely  and  harrowing  day  for  him.  Twice 
during  his  forced  seclusion  had  Jane  Ann 
ascended  to  the  loft  and  "forked"  hay  for 
the  sorrel  driving  mare,  below,  so  close  to 
liis  burrow  that  he  had  expected  to  feel 
the  fork-tines  pierce  his  vitals  at  any 
moment.  Luck  alone  had  saved  him  from 
being  speared,  he  reasoned.  "If  luck  do 
dat  much  fer  dis  hayr  chile,  mebbe  she  do 
more  still,"  ruminated  Lcnix,  a.s  his  feet 
found  the  floor,  and  he  groped  towards 
the  streak  of  light,  beneath  the  door. 

"Won'er  if  Jane  Ann  done  lock  dat 
stable  door.  Jes'  like  her  contrariness  ter 
do  it,  sure  am.  No,"  as  his  hand  felt  the 
latch,  "dat  door  aint  locked,  nohow, 
t'ank  goodness.  Now,  ef  Jane  Ann  hap- 
pen ter  be  out  at  neighbors  atellin'  of  her 
woes,  I  sneak  in  an'  grab  a  bite  of  sumfin 
ter  shoo  off  dis  emptiness  in  my  stomach." 
Gently  he  opened  the  door  and  pro- 
truding his  head,  glanced  houseward. 
Then  he  drew  in  his  head  and  softly  closed 
the  door.  "Dat  wummin  is  settin', 
still  an'  silent,  waitin'  fer  me,"  he  muttered. 
""Talk  'bout  yore  obstinate  people,  dat 
wummin  is  so  contrarious  her  won't  sleep 
on  right  side  fer  fear  she  gib  her  liber  a 
chance  to  keep  healthy,  dat's  so!  If  I'se 
drownded,  she's  glad;  if  I  trail  'long  home, 
like  she  says  I  will,  she's  heap  gladder, 
coz  den  she  bus'  me  wide  open  wif  rollin'- 
pin." 

He  shivered,  and  paced  up  and  down  in 
the  darkness,  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
"Le's  see,"  he  soliloquized,  "how  do  fings 
stack  up,  anyhow?  I'se  s'posed  ter  be 
dead,  an'  dat  nigger.  Homer,  who  I  get 
outer  jail  mo'  times  den  I  kin  count,  an' 
dat  crooked-faced,  crooked-souled  Abe 
White,  deys  bofe  goin'  ter  be  'rested  far 
murderin'  me.  So  fur  so  good;  but  den, 
if  deys  'rested,  how  'bout  my  money  an' 
jewelry?  Dey'll  be  held  in  cou't,  as 
evidence,  an'  dat  mean  I  don'  see  'em 
ag'in  fer  long  time,  mebbe  nebber.  'Sides, 
I  caynt  stay  dead  jes'  ter  get  dem  crooks 
hanged.  Now  what  I'se  gwine  ter  do,  I 
dunno.  Ef  I  look  in  home  I  get  pasted 
sure,  an'  ef  I  go  down  ter  Chat^ ile  West 
resturan',  whar  my  credit's  good  fer  a  meal 
— policeman  see  me  an'  run  me  in  fer  sum- 
fin'  I  don'  know  I  did.  Gollies!  but  I'se 
sure  in  predicament,  but  I'se  dat  hungry 
I  could  browse  on  snowballs — so  I'se 
simply  got  ter  do  sumfin,  an'  do  it  quick." 
He  felt  about  a  stall  until  he  found  an 
old  horse-blanket.  Ripping  a  piece  from 
it,  he  knotted  all  four  corners,  and  pulled 
it  over  his  head  to  serve  as  a  cap,  then 
opening  the  door  again,  very  quietly,  he 
stepped  outside.  The  night  had  shut  in 
black  and  windy;  the  fine  snow  stung  his 
face  and  shrapnelled  in  chilly  pellets  down 
his  neck,  as  he  crept  across  the  lot  and 
climbed  the  rickety  picket  fence  to  I  he 
street.  He  had  swung  one  long  leg  ov:!r, 
and  was  preparing  to  lift  its  fellow  whe-  a 
heavy  hand  fell  on  his  arm,  and  a  voicf  ho' 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Policeman 
DeZeel,  called  him  by  name. 

Len  froze  to  the  fence  like  a  chicken 
that  has  been  caught  in  a  blizzard.  Wild 
dread  shot  his  heart  up  into  his  throat; 
cold  fear  kicked  his  soul  to  the  lowest 
depths.  With  the  officer's  assistance  he 
managed  to  climb  down  from  the  fence. 

"Well,"  spoke  DeZeel,  gruffly.  "I  knew 
you'd  be  along  sooner  or  later,  so  I've 
been  waitin'  fer  you,  l^on. ' 

"Heered  yo'all  was  lookin'  fo'  mp,  so 
was  jes'  comin'  to  gib  myse'f  up,"  said 
Len,  hopelessly. 

The  big  policeman  chuckled.  "That's 
good  of  you,  Len.  I  suppose  you  know 
they've  been  draggin'  the  river  for  you, 
all  day?" 

"How  so?"  Len's  surprise  seemed  gen- 
uine. 

"Thought  you  were  drownded,  I  guess. 
Where  you  been,  and  what  you  been  up  to, 
anyway?" 

"I  refuse  ter  talk,"  said  Len,  growing 
crafty.  "I'se  willin'  ter  go  lamb-like, 
but  I  don'  bleat  none,  Misto  Onsifer." 

DeZeel  laughed  and  slapped  Lfen's 
shoulder.  "Why,  you  old  idiot,  I  didn't 
come  lookin'  for  you  to  pinch  you,"  he 
cried,  "I  was  sent  to  give  you  a  piece  of 
good  news.  You've  been  made  Chatville 
East  constable,  Len." 

Lenix  shook  his  head  dazedly.  "I 
jes'  don't  un'erstan'." 

DeZeel  took  a  metal  badge  from  his 
pocket  and  pinned  it  on  Lenix's  vest. 
Then  he  lit  a  match  and  held  it  close  to  the 
badge.  Lenix's  staring  eyes  caught  the 
glitter  of  the  metal  and  spelled  out  the 
magic  word     "C-o-n-s-t-a-b-l-e." 

"Now  see  here,"  said  the  officer,  growing 
suddenly    serious.     "We    simply    had    to 
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98  Lbs 


The 


Flour  of  Peace 


A  FTER  several 
■*  *■  yeari  of  Govern- 
ment regulation,  the 
restrictions  upon  the 
manufacture  of  patent 
flour  have  been  re- 
moved. We  are  now 
supplying 


PURITV 

FrauR 


in  the  manufacture  of 
which  we  take  so 
much  pride — the  high 
quality  pre-war  pat- 
ent, which  earned  a 
national  reputation  for 
better  bread,  cakes 
and  pastry. 

No  announcement 
of  this  Company  was 
ever  made  with  more 
pleasure  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  public 
will  share  our  satis- 
faction in  returning  to 
the  old  flour. 


Your  Grocer  will 
supply  it. 

Western  Canada 

Flour  Mills  Co. 

Limited 
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Ever  Make  Banana   Whip? 

1  envelope  COX'S  GELATINE,  %  cup 
(1  gill)  cold  water,  2  cups  (1  pint)  hot 
milk,  3  ripe  bananas  sieved,  1  lemon,  1 
cup  (  M  lb. )  sugar,  M  teaspoonf  ul  red  or 
yellow  color. 

Mix  Gelatine  and  water  togather,  add 
milk,  and  when  dissolved  add  bananas, 
strained  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  color. 
Beat  until  the  mixture  begins  to  stiffen, 
pour  it  into  a  serving  dish,  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  few  hours  and  serve  with  milk 
or  cream. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  delicious 
rich  desserts  that  can  be  made 
with  Cox's  Gelatine.  Pure,  un- 
sweetened, and  unflavored,  Cox's 
Gelatine  is  the  secret  of  many 
creamy  puddings,  appetizing  sa- 
vories, and  dainty  salads. 

Keep  a  box  or  two  always  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  You  will  find  it  con- 
venient in  making  delicious  des- 
serts and  different  salads. 

Our  new  book  is  brimful  of  recipes  for 
making  dainty  and  tempting  desserts, 
salads,  soups,  etc.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  send  you  a  free  copy. 

Write  for  Cox*s  Gelatine  Recipes. 


Instant  Powtlered 
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COX,  Limited 
315  Williams  Av« 
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The  Mark 
of  Quality 


The  name  Jaeger 
on  woollens  has  come 
to  be  as  well  known 
for  quality  as  the  Hall 
Mark  on  silver.  It's 
reputation  has  been 
gained  by  scrupulously 
maintaining  its  stan- 
dard of  quality  and 
purity  for  over  30 
years. 

For  Sale  at  Jact er  Storat 
aod  AgcDciei  throafhoat 
the  DomioioD. 

A  fully  illuilralej  catalogue 
fjte  on  application. 

DR.  JAEGER^""|,'[,^"""co.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

■     Brilish" founded  1883". 


Mend  your  Pots  dnd  Pans 


inff  utcnillB, 
(•raniirware, Aluminum  Knamclled- 
Witrr.  Tin,  Copper.  Bra«».  Iron,  etc. 
Easy  lf>  use,  no  tooU  required.  Ready 
lor  u*c  in  2  minuteii.  .Save*  a  pol  for 
^  a  cent  25  cents  at  your  Dealer,  or 
poalpald  by  Vol-  eek  Co  .  Box  2024. 
Montreal.  Can  Auenn  Wanted. 


have  a  colored  constable  down  here.  It 
takes  a  coon  to  catch  a  coon,  see?  There's 
been  a  lot  of  gamblin'  and  other  shady 
things  happenin'  down  in  this  burg,  and 
it's  got  to  be  stopped.  I  reckon  you  got 
the  job  because  ypu  did  good  work  in 
bringin'  in  them  bank-robbers.  You  get 
ten  dollars  a  month,  and  half  the  fines." 

Lenix  shuffled  his  feet  and  scratched  his 
head  under  the  horse-blanket.  "Dat 
sounds  reasonable  fair,"  he  observed, 
"but  how  'bout  uniform?" 

"Constables  don't  wear  uniforms,"  the 
officer  informed  him,  gruffly. 

"How  'bout  a  club  an'  automatic  pistol, 
den?" 

"Don't  need  'em.  All  you  got  to  do  s 
show  your  badge."  • 

"But  look  yo'  hayr,  Orsifer  DeZeel, 
'sposin'  dere  happen  ter  be  a  cross-eyed 
coon  what  won't  see  straight,  an'  he  hapK 
pen  ter  hab  razor.  What  good  dis  badge 
goin'  ter  be  den?" 

The  policeman  considered.  "Of  course 
you're  allowed  to  carry  a  gun  if  you  want 
to,"  he  said  finally.  "Do  you  happen  to 
have  one?" 

"No,  dat's  fer  why  I  ast  yo'  all  if  I'se 
supplied  one." 

"No;  you'll  have  to  buy  your  own. 
I've  got  a  little  'gat'  here  I'll  sell  you, 
cheap,"  he  added,  going  into  his  hip 
pocket  and  bringing  forth  a  short,  big- 
calibred  revolver  of  antiquated  pattern. 

Len  took  it  from  him  and  handled  it 
lovingly. 

"How  much?" 
"Eight  dollars." 
"When  all?" 
"Right  now." 

"Kayn't  nowise  gib  yo'  de  eight  till 
Satt'y  night,  Brudder  DeZeel,"  said  Len. 
"Dat  pay  night  at  mill." 

"Well,  that'll  do.  If  you  fail  to  pay, 
I'll  have  it  kept  out  of  your  first  month's 
salary  as  constable." 

"Oh,  I'll  pay  all  right,  no  fear,"  Len 
promised,  pocketing  the  revolver.  "Now 
den,  I'se  gotter  go.  I'se  goin'  ter  make  a 
raid  ter  night." 

"What!"  DeZeel  turned  in  his  tracks. 
"But  you  can't  do  that,  Len,  you're  not 
sworn  in  yet." 

"But  dis  raid  won't  wait.  You'll  hab 
ter  fix  it  so  I  kin  make  some  'rests  ter 
night." 

DeZeel  laughed.  "Nothing  doing,  Len. 
I  can't  give  you  no  authority  to  make  an 
arrest.  You'll  have  to  wait  until  you 
come  down  to  the  police  court  in  the  morn- 
ing and  get  sworn  in  regular." 

"Dat's  too  bad,  it  is  so.  I  aimed  ter 
lope  along  on  scent,  an'  get  my  quarry 
hard  in  a  corner,  an'  gib  tongue  ter  night. 
But  I  guess  I'll  hab  ter  wait." 

The  policeman  laughed.  "You'll  have 
to  wait  all  right.  And  see  here,  don't  you 
go  flashing  that  badge  I  gave  you.  It 
really  don't  belong  to  you  till  to-morrow; 
and  be  careful  of  that  gun.  It's  not  loaded 
but  the  very  sight  of  it  might  kill  a  nigger. 
Here's  another  pointer,"  he  added,  ser- 
iously, "don't  you  ever  be  tempted  to 
accept  bribes  or  hush  coin.  It's  a  mighty 
serious  offence  to  take  another  man's 
money  for  that  purpose,  remember." 

"Aint  goin'  ter  take  no  udder  man's 
money,  nohow,"  Len  assured  him.  "Take 
only  what's  my  own.     Dat's  me." 

"All  right,  see  that  you  don't.  Now  I 
must  be  trudgin'.  Good  luck,  Mister 
Constable." 

ONE  minute  and  ten  seconds  later  Len 
opened  the  door  of  his  own  domicile 
and  with  shoulders  squared  and  chest 
expanded,  walked  in  on  Jane  Ann,  who  was 
dozing  beside  the  table  with  a  potato- 
masher  on  her  knees. 

"So  yo'  all  come  back,  has  yo'?"  she 
commenced,  gripping  the  missile  and 
rising  slowly  from  her  chair. 

Lenix  threw  back  his  coat  and  pointed 
to  his  badge  of  office.  "Yo'  all  get  me 
sumfin  ter  eat,  an'  get  it  quick,  wummin," 
he  said.  "I'se  an  orsifer  ob  do  law  an' 
aint  got  no  time  fer  quibblin'.  I'se  got 
heap  work  ter  do  befo  nine  o'clock  dis 
night." 

Jane  Ann  recoiled,  sank  back  into  her 
seat,  and  gasped.  "What  yo'  all  mean?" 
she  managed  to  ask.  "How  come  yo's  a 
orsifer,  Len?" 

"Ka.se  I  got  de  head  an'  nose  for  trackin' 
crim'nils,  Jane  Ann,"  returned  Lenix,  in 
softer  tones.  "Greater  Chatville  hab  ter 
hab  constable  in  Chatville  East^  an  gib 
me  de  job.  I'se  awful  hungry,  Jane 
Ann,"  he  pleaded,  "been  huntin'  train- 
robbers  all  day  long  an  get  shot  at  twice. 
No  chance  ter  eat,  nohow." 


Beauty  is  a  thing  of 
a  thousand  subtleties 

THE  PINK-TIPPED  HAND  OF  YOUTH 

is  one  of  the  "points"  of  that  subtle  differ- 
ence between  the  woman  who  is  truly 
charming  in  every  small  and  infinitely  im- 
portant detail  and  the  woman  who  never 
quite  achieves  distinction.  A  bit  too  much 
of  the  wrong  sort  of  polish — thickened, 
roughened  skin  at  the  base  of  the  nails— 
an  over-manicured  look  caused  by  indis- 
creetly chosen  nail  rouge  or  nail  white — 
the  result  is  deplorable — vulgar. 

HYGLO 

21antcureRvparali0ns 

are  made  for  the  well-Kroomed  woman  who  realize* 
that  she  is  as  old  as  her  hands  look,  the  woman  whose 
taste  in  small  details  is  invariably  correct,  and  who 
understands  the  tremendous  importance  of  trifles. 

JlYCiLO    NAIL    POLISH.    In    cake    ami    i«wiler    form. 

for    the    exquisite    poiisli    the    gentlewoman     prefers. 

:t."io    and    BSc. 

HYGLO   CUTICLE   REMOVER  and   NAIL   BLEACH. 

to    efficiently    and    painlessly    remove    the    cuticle    and 

prevent    hauKtiaUs.      35c. 

IiY<;LO    NAIL    POLISH    PASTE,    for   just    the    right 

lustre — softly    brilliant    and    lasting.      35c. 

IIY^LO    NAIL    WHITE,     the    finishing    touch    to    a 

perfectly  manicurcJ  hand.  SSc. 
Also  HYGLO  Compacte  Face  Powders  and  Rouges,  lip-sticks, 
eyebrow  pencils  and  HYGIX)  COSMETIQLK.  for  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows  (removed  with  water).  Small  trial 
sample  of  HYGLO  Cuticle  Remover  and  Nail  Powder  sent 
on    receipt    of    10c    In   i-oln. 

GRAF  BROS.,  Inc. 

Ill  West  24th  Street,  New  York 

HAROLD    F.    RITCHIE    &    CO..    INC.. 


171    Madison    Avenue 
10    McCaul    Street 


Selling   Agents 
New   Yorh 
Toronto,   Canada 


*'I  Made  It  Myself" 

The  little  ones  are  so  fond  of  these  delicious  puddings 
they  don't  think  mother  makes  enough  of  them.  So 
whenever  she  is  willing  they  make  one  themselves. 
Mother  lets  them,  quite  often  too,  because  she  knows 
they're  good  for  growing  children.  And  she  also  knows 
that  father  has  the  habit  of  helping  himself  liberally 
whenever  he  gets  the  chance. 

Let  your  family  enjoy  these  wholesome  puddings.  Get 
a  selection  from  your  grocer.  Tapioca,  custard  and 
chocolate,  15c.  a  package. 

Pure  Gold  Desserts 

qUICH  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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BER-OID 


ROOFING 


For 
YourFarm  Buildings 

Ru-ber-oid  Roofing  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  farm 
or  ranch  owner  who  bitys  his  supplies  according  to  a 
standard  of  quality  rather  than  a  standard  of  price.  It 
gives  unsurpassed  service  on  farm  buildings  both  large 
and  small.  For  the  roof  of  a  barn,  milk  house,  corn 
crib  or  silo,  it  has  no  superior. 

The  aim  of  The  Standard  Paint  Company  of  Canada 
has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  to  produce  in 
Ru-ber-oid  the  best  ready  roofing  that  can  be  made. 
No  cheapening  of  manufacturing  cost  at  the  experise  of 
durability  has  ever  been  countenanced. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  life  of  ready  roofing 
depends,  primarily,  upon  the  felt  which  forms  its  base, 
The  Standard  Paint  Company  of  Canada  makes,  in  its 
own  factory,  the  felt  which  goes  into  Ru-ber-oid 
Roofing.  This  important  work  is  intrusted  to  no  out- 
side concern.  We  know  that  only  materials  of  the 
highest  grade  are  used  in  the  making  of  our  felt. 

Since  you  can  determine  the  quality  of  ready  roofing, 
not  by  its  looks  in  the  roll,  but  only  by  its  service  on 
the  roof,  it  pays  to  buy  Ru-ber-oid.  You  know  for 
what  the  name  stands. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited 


52  Victoria  Square,   Montreal,  Que. 
Winnipeg  Toronto  Vancouver  Highlands 


TKere  is  iDtxt  Orve  R-U'-]3er-oicl'— 
Look,  for  tKe  Alaiv  oiv  tKe  Label 


YOU    HAVE   A   BEAUTIFUL   FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 

TN  THIS  DAY  AXD  AGE  attention  to  sour  appear- 
X  ance  la  an  absolute  necessity  If  you  expect  to  make 
the  most  out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish 
to  appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your  own  self- 
satisfaction  which  Is  alone  nell  worth  your  efforts, 
„i  .J™  ■."'"  .""'i  ^i"'  "»'■'<'  'n  general  judging  you 
greatly.  If  not  wholly,  by  your  •■looks,"  therefore  It 
pays  to     look  your  best"  at  all  times.     Permit  no  one 


AFTER 

to  see  you  looking  otherwise;  It  will  Injure  your  wel- 
fare! Upon  the  Impression  you  constantly  make  rests 
the  failure  or  succe-ss  of  your  life.  Which  Is  to  be 
your  ultimate  destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shaper, 
"Trados"  (Model  24)  corrects  now  Ill-shaped  noses 
williout  operation,  quickly,  safely  and  permanently. 
Js  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with  one's  dally 
upation.   being  worn  at  night. 


■y,     -r  Bl  I  e-?S*'^"'-''"  *****'*'•  ""A''*  '*'^  iW"  *<>«'  '•>  tofiul  iH-skaptd  nosts  wiihoui  cost  ij  not  salis/actory 
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Darkens  Eyebrows 
and  Lashes 

It  makes  them  appear 
much  longer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are— 
easily  applied  and  per- 
fectly harmless. 

a  pure  harmless  cream,  ap- 
plied nightly  aids  Nature  in  a 
^  marvelous  way  in  nourishing 
and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  eyebrows  and  lasheB. 
Dark, luxuriant  eyelashes  and  well  formed 
eyebrows,  how  wonderfully  they  brine  out  the  deep  soulful  ex- 

fression  of  eyea,  adding  Rreat  cbsrm  and  beauty  to  any  face 
he«e  famous  MaybeTl  Beauty  Aids  are  uaed  and  recom- 
mended by  Stars  of  the  Btago  and  screen  and  beautiful 
women  everywhere.     Why  not  you  7 

"LASH-BROW-INE"  price  50c,  "MAYBELUNC"  pric*  75c. 
AT  YOUR  DEALER'S  or  direct  from  us.  To  avoi.i  diBappoint- 
ment  with  imiUtionBalwayH  look  for"THE  MAYBELLGIRL  " 
■ame  as  ubove.  on  every  box  of  both  preparations.  We  Kuar- 
antee  you  will  Di;  delighted  or  refund  price.  Tear  out  thin  ad 
rlebt  now  so  that  you  will  not  forRet  thi^  correct  names. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

4303-41  arand  Boulavard  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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1^   4303    41  Orana  ooui.vara  VNICAQO,  ILLINOIS        r 


Jane  Ann  had  risen,  and,  with  eyes  aglow^l 
and  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  was  hustlingrl 
about  the  stove.  In  ten  minutes,  exactly,.! 
Len  sat  down  to  the  table  and  prepared  to  J 
do  justice  to  the  ham  and  eggs  and  warmed  ■ 
over  biscuits.  Then,  by  way  of  after^ 
thought,  he  carried  his  plate  and  chair  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  which  faced  • 
the  window.  From  his  pocket  he  took  the'/ 
deadly-looking  revolver  and  placed  it  \ 
beside  his  plate. 

".Jane  Ann,  jes'  yo'  keep  yore  ears  open 
fer  sof  footfalls  outside,"  he  admonished. ' 
"Might  be  some  ob  dat  gang  what  try  ter" 
drown   me  in  ribber  be  sneakin'   up  ter 
shoot  me  from  win'er." 

"Len,  yo'  all  mean  ter  say  dat's  how  come- 
yer  coat  and  hat  ter  be  foun'  near  de  rib- 
ber?" 

"Quite  so.  Dem  train-robbers  did  dere 
best  ter  fro'  me  in,  but  I  got  away.  Dey 
run  ter  Bridgetown,  an'  I  chased  'em  right 
up  ter  train.  Dey  jump  off  an'  double 
back  hayr,  an'  I  kept  mighty  close  ter  dere 
heels.  Dey's  hidin'  in,  but  to-morrer  I 
get  'em  shore,  mebbe  ternight." 

Jane  Ann  sat  speechless,  torn  between 
fear  of  the  outlaws  and  admiratioi)  fer 
Lenix. 

"Yo'  reckon  dey's  frien's  ob  dem  udder 
robbers  yo'  pinched,  Len?"  she  asked 
fearfully. 

"Nuffin  surer,  else  why  dey  shoot  at  me 
from  cover?"  Lenix  answered. 

"An  yo's  a  real  orsifer,  Len.  Oh  Col- 
lies! aint  dat  splendid.  How  much  yo'll' 
earn  on  dat  job,  Len?" 

"Sixty  dollars  a  mont' — but  I  only  get 
ten  down." 

"My!  aint  dat  jes'  splendid.  Now  us 
kin  hab  new  buggy  fer  de  sorrel  dribin' 
mare,  can't  us,  Len?" 

"Sure,  an'  Victrolia  what  play  banjo 
pieces,  Jane  Ann." 

"An'  I  kin  get — le's  see,  how  much  yo' 
say  dat  job  giv  yo'  all,  Len?" 

"Sixty  dollars — but  I  only  gets  ten 
down." 

"Well,  I  do  de-clare,  but  brains  do  count 
fer  sumfin  af'er  all,"  sighed  the  happy  Jane 
Ann. 

Lenix  pushed  back  his  chair.  "Get 
me  my  hat  an'  obercoat,  Jane  Ann,  I'se 
got  work  ter  do." 

He  took  his  coat,  crammed  on  his  hat 
and  picking  up  the  revolver  walked  to  the 
door. 

"Len,  where  are  yore  watch  an'  signet- 
ring  an'  yore  tie-pin?"  Jane  Ann  had 
followed  him,  and  stood  close  beside  him  as 
he  fumbled  with  the  latch. 

"Jane  Ann,  I'se  gwine  af'er  dem  fings 
now.  I  was  scared  de  robbers  would  try 
an'  fleece  me  ob  dem,  so  I  leave  my  ring, 
watch  an'  tie-pin  wif  Abe  an"  Homer. 
Yo'  set  right  hayr,  an'  I  be  back  inside 
an'  hour  er  so  wif  dat  jewelry." 

ONCE  outside,  Lenix  lost  no  time  in 
directing  his  shuffling  footsteps  to- 
wards Abe  White's  pool-room.  It  was  in 
utter  darkness.  He  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  ponder  on  this,  then  with  a 
nod  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  Just 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  he  heard 
voices  approaching,  and  ducked  behind 
a  shrub  until  they  passed. 

"Dat  Boss  Holdaway  an'  his  men  on 
way  to  my  place.  Come  I  aint  been 
home,  deys  goin'  ter  hab  Homer  an'  Abe 
'rested  fer  murder.  But  Jane  Ann  her'U 
tell  dem  niggers  all,  an'  dey'U  feel  mighty 
cheap  about  draggin'  dat  ribber.  Dat 
Boss  Holdaway  is  goin'  ter  be  meaner'n 
ebber  af'er  dis." 

As  he  left  the  street  for  the  main  road,  • 
he  met  another  negro.  It  was  Bill  Thomas, 
the  local  insurance  agent.  "Oh,  Len," 
Bill  accosted  him,  "glad  I  met  up  wif  yo' 
all.  I'se  got  a  sickness  and  accident 
policy  hayr  fer  Boss  Holdaway.  Yo' 
take  em  an'  gib  'em  ter  him  to-morrer,  will 
yo?" 

Lenix  took  the  policies,  slipped  them 
into  his  inside  pocket,  and  moved  on. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  stole  softly  up 
Homer  Hudson's  path  to  his  cottage. 
The  blinds  were  tightly  drawn,  but  a  thin 
slit  of  light  shone  through  between  blinds 
and  window-sill.  Lenix  guessed  that 
Homer  and  Abe  were  together  in  that  room. 
He  stole  quietly  around  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and,  approaching  the  door  opening 
into  the  room  with  cat-like  tread,  applied 
his  eyes  to  its  keyhole. 

Homer  and  Abe  sat  at  the  table.  A  pile 
of  poker  chips  were  before  each  and  they 
held  cards  in  their  hands.  They  were 
talking  earnestly. 

He  saw  .\be  take  a  flash  from  his  pocket, 
and  heard  him  demand  two  dollars  from 
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Homer  for  same.  He  saw  Homer  pay  it. 
He  removed  his  eye,  and  fixed  his  ear  to 
the  keyhole. 

Homer  was  speaking.  "If  dat  Len's 
drownded,  he  come  aha'nting  me  sure. 
If  he  aint  drownded,  he's  boun'  ter  pay 
us  out  fer  dopin'  him,  an'  usin'  loaded 
dice." 

"Fer  hebben  sake,  Homer,"  spoke  up 
Abe,  "don'  be  a  fool.  Dat  Len  aint  no- 
count  eder  way.  Why  dat  nigger's  dat 
yaller  he  aint  got  sand  enuff  ter  ast  fer 
his  pay-envelope.  An'  he's  a  piker  at 
gamblin'  too.  Lis'en  yo'.  I  uster  win, 
ebery  week,  from  dat  Len,  free  dollars, 
sometimes  fo',  an'  allars  wif  dem  loaded 
dice,  an'  dat  fool-nigger  don'  eben  tumble. 
I  bet,  in  all,  I  take  a  hundred  dollars  from 
dat  coon  dat  way.  I  sure  hope  he  aint 
drownded,  kase  I  does  hate  ter  miss  easy 
pickin's." 

Homer  snorted.  "Dat's  all  right,  Abe, 
but  I  guess  maybeso  yo'se  lyin'  some  right 
now.  Yo'  all  nebber  won  hundred  dollars 
from  Len  in  all  yore  life." 

Abe  placed  his  cards  on  the  table  and 
reached  into  an  inside  pocket.  He  ex- 
tracted a  thin,  black  wallet  and  from  it 
drew  forth  two  yellow-backed  bills. 

"So  I'se  lyin',  is  I?  Well  den,  look  yo' 
hayr,  nigger,  see  dem  two  fifty  dollar 
bills?  Dem  represent  exactly  what  I  win, 
wif  loaded  dice,  from  dat  Len,  offin  on. 
What  I  take  from  him  las'  night  am  extra." 

Homer  sat  hunched  up,  his  thick  lips 
mumbling. 

'Well,  yo'  all  best  put  dat  money  safe 
iway  er  he  am  goin'  ter  get  it  back  right 

idden  some  day,  if  he  aint  daid  in  rib- 
ber,"  he  warned. 

"Shoo,  jes'  let  him  try  dat  on,  an'  I 
show  yo'  if  he  get  it  back." 

BEHIND  Abe  the  door  opened  very 
softly.  Homer,  about  to  push  for- 
ward a  red  chip,  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
his  mouth  sagging  open  and  his  eyes 
bulging  out  with  sheer  terror. 

Something  cold  and  business-like  bored 
into  the  back  of  Abe's  neck,  and  he 
twisted  his  hatchet  face  upward  to  see 
Lenix,  calm  and  serene,  gazing  down  at 
him,  the  while  he  pressed  the  "bull-dog" 
revolver  a  little  tighter  against  the  seated 
gambler's  neck. 

"Put  up  yore  ban's,  Abe — yo'  too 
Homer.  Dat's  right.  Now  den,  yo'  two 
gents  Stan'  up.  Now,  back  up  ag'inst  dat 
wall." 

"What's  matter,  Len?"  gasped  Abe, 
weakly,  "whyfer  yo'  all  come  on  yore 
frien's  disaway?" 

"Len,  I'se  yore  good  frien' — "  com- 
menced Homer,  but  Lenix  swung  the 
revolver  so  that  its  black  mouth  yawned 
fairly  in  his  eyes. 

"Gents,  yo'se  bofe  pinched,"  explained 
Lenix,  in  matter  of  fact  tones. 

"What  right  yo'  all  gotter  pinch  any- 

buddy?"  flared  Abe,  "yo  aint  no  orsifer." 

"Oh,  I  aint,  aint  I?     Well  den,  I  guess  I 

is  too.     I'se  Chatville  East  Constable  now, 

an'  I  aim  ter  clean  up  on  yo'  crooked  gam'- 

lin'    sharks.     Look    yo'    bofe    hayr.     See 

lis     badge?     What    it    say?     Constable, 

lat's   what  it  says,   an'   dat's   what  I   is; 

an'  beliebe  me,  I'se  a  good  one.    Now  den 

yo'  bofe  come  'long  wif  me  ter  lock-up,  an' 

'member  dis,  I'se  got  a  bad-lookin',  bad- 

soundin',  bad-bitin'  gun,  right  hayr,  dat's 

goin'  ter  do  yo'  bofe  harm  if  yo'  so  much  as 

tries  any  side-steppin'." 

"Len,"  asked  Abe  weakly,  "is  yo'  re'Uy  a 
:)rsifer  now?" 

"No,  I'se  jes'  playin'sech  ferde  fun  ob  de 
ting.  Yo'll  know  it  soon  enuff  ter  suit 
yo',  Abe.  Come  'long  now,  but  firs' 
off  place  all  yore  money  an'  jewelry  on  de 
table;  yo'  too  Homer.  Dat's  right.  Why, 
I  do  declar,  if  dere  aint  my  watch,  an' 
ring  an'  my  tie-pin  too.  Dear  me,  how- 
come  yo' all  to  hab  dem,  Abe?" 

"I  aimed  ter  turn  em  back  to  yo', 
Len,  jes'  as  soon  as  I  gotter  chance," 
Abe  groaned. 

"Dat  mighty  good  ob  yo',  Abe.  I  mus| 
ob  los'  dem  trinklets  sumliow.  An'  yo' 
didn'  happen  ter  fin'  small  roll  ob  bills, 
did  yo?  Why  so  yo'  did?  Well  I  do 
de-dare,  I'se  glad  ter  get  dese  flngs  back. 
It's  good  ob  yo',  Abe,  an'  I'll  try  an'  get 
yo'  a  light  fine  er  a  month  er  two  off  yore 
time  at  pen'tentiary  fer  dis;  kaynt  promise 
30  much  fer  Homer,  dar." 
"Oh,  oh!"  groaned  Homer. 
"Now  den,  is  dat  all?"  Lenix  asked,  as  he 
gathered  up  money  and  jewelry.  "Seems 
ter  me,  Abe,  dere's  sumfin  else.  Didn'  I 
ober-hear  yo'  say  ter  Homer  dat  yo'  all 
hab  hun'red  dollars,  yo'  win  from 
some  pore  sucker,  in  dat  leather  pocket- 
book  inside  yore  ves'?  Why  so  yo'  did," 


as  White  went  into  his  inner  pocket  and 
drew  forth  the  thin  wallet.  "I  jes'  take 
dis  hayr  too,  Abe,  an'  mebbe  so  I  happen 
ter  fin'  de  poor  fish  yo'  win  it  from  wit 
loaded  dice.  Now  den,  I  guess  dat's  all, 
boys,  so  us'll  jest  journey  'long." 

"Len,"  moaned  Homer.  "Yo'  all  won't 
hab  us  locked  up,  will  yo'?" 

"Aint  got  no  choice.  Homer,"  Len 
answered. 

"But  yo'  got  all  yore  money,  an'  mine, 
an'  yore  jewelry  too,"  cried  Abe. 

"Oh  gib  us  anudder  chance,  Len,  please 
gib  us  one  more  chance,"  pleaded  Homer. 
"Gentlemen,  cease  dis  talk  ef  yo' 
please!"  cried  Len  sternly.  "Yo'  both  hab 
had  all  chance  yo'se  goin'  ter  get  from  me 
an'  de  law." 

Homer's  heavy  jaw  sagged  and  Abe's 
Adam's  apple  rose  and  fell  spasmodically. 
It  was  quite  apparent  to  Constable  Bal- 
lister  that  both  labored  under  strongest 
excitement.  The  signs  pleased  him.  He 
reviewed,  in  mind,  the  events  of  the  night 
before  and  his  right  eye-lid  twitched  ap- 
preciatively as  his  nimble  brain  com- 
piled still  further  tortures  for  his  victims. 
"Homer,  de  way  sure  look  dark  an' 
gloomy  fer  yo'  all,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"Yo'se  charged  with  keepin'  common 
gam'lin'  house,  an'  dat'U  likely  mean 
heaby  fine  an'  long  term  in  prison," 

Abe's  sudden  stiffening  of  the  neck,  as  he 
scented  forlorn  hope,  brought  his  Adam's 
apple  to  a  stop  as  he  turned  eagerly  to- 
wards Lenix. 

"Den  I  goes  scot  free,  kas  yo  all 
kaynt  prefer  no  charge  ag'in  me,  Misto 
Constable,"  he  cried  jubilantly. 

"Oh  is  dat  so,  Abe?  Mebbe  den  yo  all 
knows  more'n  me  an'  de  law." 

"Yo'  kaynt  make  no  charge,"  repeated 
Abe  sullenly.     "Yo'  kaynt  'rest  me." 

"Oh  yes  I  kin,  an'  did.  Yo's  a  frequenter 
ob  dis  gam'lin'  place,  dat's  one  charge. 
Nudder  charge  is  violation  ob  de  Liquor 
Law,  section  sebenty-one  ob  Criminal  code. 
Volum  fo'."  .  .  , 

"Howso?"   Abe's  voice  was  thm  with 

Leiiix  tapped  his  revolver  on  the  table. 
"Yo'  all  carried  liquor  on  yore  person  from 
yore  pool-room  ter  dis  hayr  gam'lin'  jint 
ob  Homer's.  Dat  alone  mean  two  hun  - 
red  an'  costs.  Charge  num'er  free,  yo 
done  sell  one  bottle  ter  Homer,  keeper  ob 
said  gam'lin'  j'int,  fer  twp^doUars,  dat 
mean  heaby  sentence  fer  yo'." 

"Oh  lordy,  lordy!"  gasped  Homer,  and 
Abe  twisted  about  like  a  thing  at  bay. 
"How  yo'  all  goin'  ter  prove  dem  charges.' 
he  snarled.  ,     , 

"Don'  yo'  worry  none  how  men  law 
it;  us'll  prove  it  all 


is  goin    ter  prove 
hunky,  Abe." 

"Len,"  pleaded  Homer.  "Us  am  yore 
good  frien's.  Let  us  off,  Len,  please  Len, 
let  us  go  free  niggers  an'  us  make  it  up  ter 
yo'  han'some.  I'll  gib  yo'  dis  house  an 
lot,  Len,  if  yo'  let  us  free  ob  lock-up. 

Len  was  silent. 

Abe  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily.  I  se 
willin'  ter  gib  yo'  half  interest  in  my  pool- 
room, come  yo'  slip  away  an  leab  us, 
Len,"  he  said  miserably. 

Len  took  a  notebook  from  his  vest 
pocket  and  laboriously  pencilled  some  lines 
on  a  blank  leaf. 

"Dat  make  still  anudder  charge  ag'in 
yo'  prisoners,"  he  said  sternly.  "An'  me 
an'  law  is  boun'  ter  note  it  down. 

"What    yo'    mean,    anudder    charge.' 
asked  Homer  and  Abe  in  a  breath. 

"Charge  ob  tryin'  ter  bribe  orsifer  in 
execution  ob  his  duty.     Section  Sebenteen 

Criminal  code,  Volum  five.     Now  den, 

men,  come  'long  quiet." 

Lenix  pointed  to  the  door.  Homer 
immediately  slouched  towards  it,  cowed 
and  subdued  as  ever  a  negro  could  be,  but 
Abe  held  back.  ,      ^  .       . 

"Befo'  I  goes  astep,yo  got  ter  show  me 
yore  warrant  fer  my  'rest,  Misto  Con- 
stable," he  snarled.     "Homer  kin  do  as  he 

"I  don'  go  ter  no  lock-up  wifout  no 
warrant  ter  make  me,"  growled  Homer, 
turning  back.  The  pugilist's  shoulders 
were  beginning  to  hunch  and  his  big  hands 
to  open  and  shut,  which  Lenix,  who  knew 
that  yellow  man  for  the  aggressive  and 
rough-house  artist  he  was,  was  quick  to 

Lenix  was  nonplussed,  but  he  was  too 
old  a  hand  to  show  it.  Stripped  of  his 
power  as  minion  of  the  law,  and  he  was  in  a 
bad  way  -a  very  bad  way,  and  nobody 
knew  it  better  than  he.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  necessity  of  having  a 
warrant.  Abe  had  him  on  the  hip  there, 
no  doubt  about  it 


'Dnist  the  delicate 
fabrics  to 


Keep  Baby's  Garments 
Dainty 

Baby's  tender  skin  will  not  be  chafed  or  irritated 
if  his  dainty  wee  garments  are  washed  with  LUX. 
The.  creamy,  pure  LUX  suds — harmless  as  pure  water 
itself — gently  cleanse  the  delicate  fabrics,  and  restore 
them  to  their  original  softness.  And  the  LUX  method 
is  so  simple  and  easy.  Just  dip  the  clothes  into  a  bowl 
of  LUX — rinse  them,  squeeze  out  the  surplus  water 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry.  No  need  to  rub.  Try  the 
LUX  way.    You  will  be  delighted. 

On  sale  at  all  grocers,  departmental  stores,  etc. 
Send  for  our  free  recipe  book,  "  The  Care  of  Dainty  Clothes." 
21J  LEVER    BROTHERS   LIMITED,  TORONTO 


LUX 
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RICH  AND  CREAMY! 

Kkovah,  with  its  rich  and  creamy  flavor,  has  established 
itself  as  the  children's  favourite  custard. 

Kkovah  Custard 

Try  it  to-day  with  stewed  or  tinned  fruit.    Your  dealer  can 
supply  you  in  I5c.  tins.   In  case  of  difficulty  write  direct  to 

Sutcliflfe  and  Bingham  of  Canada.  Limited 
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Dust.  and1(bur  Books 


AMONG  the  treasured  possessions  of  your  home,  your  books  occupy 
a  leading  place.     A  well-filled  bookcase  is  a  friend  indeed,   and  a 
friend  worthy  of  every  attention. 

ffl  A  few  minutes  spent  on  weekly  cleaning  days,  and  the  Premier  will 
remove  every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt  from  your  bookcase.  Discard  the 
antiquated  duster,  which  not  only  compels  you  to  remove  every  book 
from  its  shelf,  dust  and  replace  it,  but  scatters  the  germ-laden  dust  into 
the  air. 

ffl  We  urge  you  to  visit  your  Dealer,  and  let  him  demonstrate  the  Premier 
for  you.  Ask  him  why  the  Premier  has  three  times  the  power  of  the 
heaviest  machine,  yet  weighs  less  than  12  pounds. 

fl  The  Premier  is  made  in  two  models — two  types,  one  with  motor-driven 
brush,  the  other  with  suction-driven  brush. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


^  JTELECTRIC  CLEANER 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office      ~      TORONTO 

Branch  Offices:  Montreal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Halifax,  Sydney,  St.  John,  Ottawa, 

Hamilton,  London,  Windsor,  Cobalt,  South  Porcupine,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 

Edmonton,  Nelson,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 


ROUGH 

ON  Rats 


ROUGH  ON  RATS 

Eliminates  rats  and  mice  from 
houses,  barns,  outbuilillnes. 
etc.  Bconomical  and  sure. 
Better  ttian  cats  and  traps. 
Mix  it  Kitl)  any  bait  that  rats 
and  mice  eat.  At  drug  and 
general  stores.  We  do  not  sell 
direct.  Write  for  Booklet— 
"KBdlng  Rats   and  Miie." 

E.   S.   WELLS.   Chemist. 
Jersey    City  New    Jersey 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog 

Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG 
DISEASES 

AND 

How  to  Feed 

Mailed   free    to   any 

address  by  the 

Author 

H.    CLAY    GLOVER 
CO.,   INC 

118  West  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


A  Home-Made 
Gray  Hair  Remedy 

You  can  prepare  a  simple  mixture  at 
home  that. will  gradually  darken  gray  hair, 
and  make  it  soft  and  glossy.  To  a  half-pint 
of  water  add  1  ounce  of  bay  riim,  a  small 
box  of  Orlex  Compound  and  ^4  ounce  of 
glycerine. 

These  ingredients  can  be  bought  at  any 
drug  store  at  little  cost,  or  the  druggist 
will  put  it  up  for  you.  Apply  to  the  hair 
twice  a  week  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. This  will  make  a  gray-haired 
person  look  many  years  younger.  It  is 
easy  to  use,  does  not  color  the  scalp,  is 
not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  otf. 


Suddenly  he  remembered  tha-  accident 
and  sickness  policies  the  insurance  agent 
had  given  him  to  hand  to  Boss  Holdaway; 
at  the  same  time  he  remembered,  with 
infinite  relief,  that  neither  of  the  men 
.  before  him  could  read  or  write  a  line. 

"Prisoners,"  he  said,  quietly,  "don' 
fink  dat  I  would  be  so  foolish  as  ter  make 
raid,  an'  gadder  in  wrong-dc«rs,  wifout 
warrants.  Here  dey  is.  Big  one  wif 
two  seals  fer  yo',  Homer,  kas  yore  case  am 
de  gravest;  smaller  one,  wif  shield  and 
hearse  on  it,  is  yourn,  Abe.  When  I  adds 
de  udder  charges  ag'in  yo',  at  police- 
cou't,  yo'  all  '11  get  bigger  one." 

He  waved  the  policies  under  the  noses 
of  the  pop-eyed  twain,  then  spreading  thera 
out  on  the  table  read  a  few  lines  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  there,  aloud. 

"Now  den,  yo'  bofe  all  satisfied?"  Lenix 
folded  the  policies  and  placed  them  back 
in  his  pocket. 

For  answer  Abe  and  Homer  turned 
meekly  towards  the  door.  "Dat's  right,, 
prisoners,  go  quiet,"  advised  Lenix,. 
"don'  want  nohow  ter  hab  ter  add  anudder 
charge  ag'in  yo'  ob  resistin'  'rest." 

Homer  turned  upon  him  such  appealing 
eyes  that  he  was  forced  to  look  away. 
"Len,"  the  pugilist's  voice  was  not  much 
more  than  a  whisper.  "Len,  I  aint 
hol'in'  no  ill-feelin's,  only  I  sure  wish  yo' 
hadn't  'rested  me  till  af'er  I'd  had  dat 
prize  fight  wif  dat  Bridgetown  nigger  what, 
challenge  me." 

Lenix  started.  "Wait,  Abe;  hole  up  a 
minute,  Homer.  What  nigger  dat  what 
challenge  yo',  an'  when?" 

"Jes'  ter  day,  I  get  dis  letter  from  him. 
Tom  Jinkens  done  read  it  ter  me."  Homer 
took  a  blue  envelope  from  his  pocket  and 
passed  it  over  to  Lenix. 

Lenix  read  the  letter  carefully.  It  was 
from  a  negro  pugilist  named  Hawkins, 
challenging  the  champion.  Homer,  to  a  no 
limit  fight,  place  and  date  to  be  arranged 
by  the  champion's  manager,  for  a  purse  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  side  and  half  the 
gate  receipts  to  the  winner. 

Slowly  Lenix  folded  and  replaced  the 
letter  in  its  envelope,  firmly  his  jaw  set  as 
he  passed  the  envelope  back  to  Homer. 
"Dat's  de  nigger  pug  what  wop  me  a  few  in 
de  face,  time  ob  Bridgetown  fair,"  he  said, 
as  though  to  himself.  "Kin  yo'  lick  dis 
hayr  nigger,  Homer?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Kin  I?  I  make  ter  poun'  dat  nigger  so 
flat,  come  I  eber  gets  a  chance,  dey'll  hab 
to  roll  him  home  like  a  cart-wheel,"  cried 
Homer. 

"Who  all  yo'  reckoned  on  makin'  yore 
manager  fer  dis  hayr  bout,  Homer?" 

"I  done  aim  ter  ast  yo'  all  ter  act  as  my 
manager,  Len,"  said  the  other,  eagerly. 
"Dat  mean  I  gib  dat  nigger  a  beatin'  up 
an'  us  make  a  tidy  bit  ob  easy  money." 

Len  stood,  tongueing  his  under-lip  and 
pondering  deeply.  Slowly  he  slipped  the 
revolver  into  his  hip-pocket,  slowly  he 
unpinned  his  badge  of  authority  and  slip- 
ped it  away  with  his  revolver. 

"Homer,  Abe,  jes'  draw  up  cha'rs  to  de 
table  an'  le's  discuss  de  preliminaries  ob  de 
comin'  battle,"  he  suggested. 

AN  HOUR  later  when  Lenix  rose  to  take 
his  leave  of  Homer  and  Abe,  every- 
thing had  been  arranged.  The  chal- 
lenger, Hawkins,  was  to  receive  a  wal- 
loping, Abe  White  was  to  act  as  Homer's 
manager  and  sundry  bets  laid  by  Lenix 
were  to  be  collected  and  split  three  ways. 

"An'  Len,  yo'  all  didn'  nowise  come 
alookin'  fer  incriminatin'  evidence  'gainst 
me  ter  night,  did  yo'?"  Homer  asked,  as 
he  followed  Lenix  to  the  door. 

"No,  not  'xactly.  Homer,"  Lenix  admit- 
ted. "I  come  alookin'  fer  certain  articles 
an'  paper  what  I  fink  belong  ter  me,  an' 
which  habin'  found  'em,  I'se  quite  satis- 
fled.  Tomorrie,  af'er  I'se  been  sworn  in 
real  constable,  I  couldn't  passed  ofif 
no  insurance  policies  as  warrants  an' 
frowed  fear  ob  Gawd  inter  yo'  an'  Abe,  no- 
how; law  won't  Stan'  fer  no  monkeyin' 
dat  away.  So,  Homer,  man,  mend  yorfe 
ways,  kase  if  I  ebber  come  a  huntin'  ag'in 
it'll  be  in  daid  earnes'." 

Left  alone  Homer  looked  at  Abe  and 
Abe  looked  at  Homer.  After  long  silence 
Abe  spoke.  "Come  yo'  ebber  hear  me 
ag'in  say  dat  I'se  a  match  fer  dat  Len, 
jes'  yo'  turn  me  half-way  roun'  an'  kick 
me  ober  de  moon." 

"GoUies,  aint  nobuddy  quite  so  sma't 
as  dat  Len,"  sighed  Homer,  admiringly. 
"I  knowed  right  well  he'd  git  us,  an'  git  us 
right,  Abe." 

"Right's  de  word,"  sighed  Abe  as  he 
picked  up  his  hat.  "Dat  nigger  done  get. 
me  a  hun'red  dollar's  wurf." 
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HOW    OLD   ARE  YOU? 

By    GENEVIEVE    GORHAM 


HE   was  a  spinster   of 

twenty-eight,"    wrote 

Victorian    novelist. 

"She  had  seen  life  go 

by  her." 

The  spinster  of 
twenty-eight  to- 
day sees  life  com- 
ing. Unless  it  has 
been  very  unkind 
in  crippling 
her  future,  she 
is  just  begin- 
ning to  appre- 
ciate it  —  so 
many  things 
to  do,  so  many 
things  to  enjoy,  so  many  nice  people  to 
know  and  so  many  people  needing  a  friend, 
so  much  work  and  play  and  sacrifice  and- 
affection  to  crowd  into  the  days.  Not 
until  three  years  ago  was  she  a  full  grown 
woman  physically.  Not  for  some  years 
yet  will  she  be  full  ^rown  mentally  and 
spiritually,  considermg  spirituality  to 
mean  a  perfecting  of  the  fineness  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  that  cannot 
come  without  experience  in — well  in  all 
the  heartaches  and  disappointments  and 
troubles  that  time  is  about  sure  to  bring. 
Up  to  this  time  she  has  rather  played 
around  with  life,  concerned  far  more 
about  what  she  could  get  out  of  it  than 
what  she  might  put  into  it.  Now,  if  she 
has  not  become  centred  in  her  own  happi- 
ness or  her  own  ambitions,  she  begins  to 
see  that  it  is,  after  all,  a  small  concern  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things  whether  she  gets 
just  what  she  wants  or  not.  It  is  not 
how  life  acts  to  you,  but  how  you  act  to  it, 
that  matters.  Then  she  is  really  ready  to 
begin  to  live. 

This  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  women 
who  suffer  panic  at  the  thought  of  "get- 
ting old."  We  have  all  known  them. 
They  throng  the  beauty  parlors  and  turn 
appealingly  from  the  milliner's  mirror  to 
ask,  "Don't  you  think  this  makes  me  look 
older?"  They  affect  kittenish  clothes  and 
mannerisms  when  they  would  really  be 
much  happier  as  the  dignified,  kindly, 
understanding,  counselling  friend  or 
grandmother  that  they  really  are.  It 
would  be  disappointing  to  see  a  face  that 
had  looked  on  life  for  fifty  or  sixty  years' 
absolutely  free  from  traces  of  suffering  or 
tenderness  or  happiness  or  even  a  bit  of 
worry.  A  masseuse  might  take  out  all 
the  wrinkles  leaving  it  as  placid  as  an 
imbecile's,  but  she  would  also  take  out  the 
strong  lines  of  character  and  expression. 
An  artificial  youthfulness  is  as  disappoint- 
ing as  any  other  artificial  thing. 

But  there  is  a  youth  that  lasts  regardless 
of  the  passing  of  years.  It  comes  not 
from  an  interest  in  oneself  but  from  an 
interest  in  things  outside,  and  from  the 
high-hearted  courage  to  begin  things  even 
when  custom  argues  that  it  is  too  late. 
At  a  university  summer  school  this  year 
one  of  the  most  charming  students  was  a 
woman  taking  her  final  year  in  Arts. 
She  will  graduate  with  her  twenty-five 
years  old  son.  She  had  been  a  public 
school  teacher  before  she  was  married. 
When  her  two  little  boys  were  quite  small, 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  a  limited  in- 
come. As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to 
go  to  school  and  did  not  need  her  during  the 
day,  she  went  back  to  teaching,  kept  her 


home  together,  later  freshened  her  own 
academic  knowledge  by  following  them 
through  High  School,  and,  about  the 
time  they  were  ready  for  the  university, 
she  began  taking  extramural  courses  her- 
self. Somewhere  around  her  fiftieth  birth- 
day she  will  get  her  degree.  She  has  had 
a  good  time  studying  too.  At  the  summer 
courses  she  has  made  a  lot  of  friends  whose 
interests  are  like  her  own;  she  has  opened 
a  broader  world  for  herself  in  her  own  mind; 
she  has  equipped  herself  for  fuller  com- 
radeship with  her  boys;  and  she  has  fitted 
herself  for  a  congenial  line  of  work  with  a 
salary  that  she  could  not  have  commanded 
otherwise.  At  the  age  when  her  grand- 
mother would  have  been  taking  to  her 
chair  by  the  fireside,  she  is  stepping  into  a 
new  world — a  place  where  she  can  turn  to 
account  for  others  the  sympathy  and  fore- 
sight and  judgment  with  which  experience 
has  endowed  her. 

In  a  church  that  takes  some  little  pride 
in  its  music  the  soloist  drives  in  from  the 
country  every  Sunday.     She  is  a  silvery- 
toned,    silvery-haired     lady, 
not  young,  but  certainly  no 
one  would 
think  of  call- 
ing her  old. 
She  never 
sang  in   a 
choir  until  a 
year  ago. 
All  through 
her  girlhood 
shehad  want- 
ed  to  study 
music,  but 
she  lived  far 
from  teach- 
ers and  had 
not    the 
money  to  pay 
for  lessons 
if   they   had 

been  available.  When  she  grew  up 
she  married  a  farmer  and  moved 
to  a  neighborhood  nearer  the  city. 
She  was  not  out  of  reach  of  music 
teachers  here,  but  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  mothering  a  family  of 
growing  boys  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  ambition,  quite  as  effectively 
as  poverty  and  isolation  had  done 
before.  Then  her  daughter  came 
turally  the  mother  determined  to  give  her 
the  opportunity  that  she  herself  had 
missed,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough 
she  arranged  to  take  her  to  the  city  for  a 
lesson  every  week.  But  why  couldn't 
she  study  with  her?  It  was  the  most 
natural,  reasonable  thing  to  do.  So  after 
she  had  her  family  mothered  through  the 
years  when  they  demanded  most  of  her 
time,  she  began  to  pick  up  her  own  am- 
bitions, to  their  benefit  as  well  as  her  own. 

Such  cases  are  not  unusual  as  is  general- 
ly supposed.  A  bright  little  woman  not 
long  ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  learned 
to  skate  and  play  tennis.  It  may  sound 
strange  in  the  telling,  but  it  didn't  seem 
at  all  strange  to  people  who  knew  her. 
She  was  not  in  any  way  noticeably  older 
or  different  from  what  she  had  been  at 
thirty-five,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  twenty- 
five.  A  woman  came  home  from  the 
Muskoka  lakes  last  summer  with  a  medal 
awarded  to  the  first  person  over  forty-five 
who  would  le:irn  to  swim.     "Anil  you  a 
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grandmother!"  her  friends  exclaimed. 
"That  was  why  I  did  it,"  she  explained. 
"I  had  the  children  with  me,  and  I  couldn't 
feel  safe  with  them  around  so  much  water, 
until  I  could  swim  after  them,  if  they  fell 
in."  Even  grandmotherhood,  taken  in 
the  right  spirit,  we  see,  has  a  rejuvenating 
influence. 

And  did  you  see  any  of  the  dancing 
classes  last  winter?  Here  and  there 
scattered  among  the  high  school  girls  and 
business  girls  you  were  sure  to  find  at 
pretty  frequent  intervals  an  equally  en- 
thusiastic student  who  could  be  recognized 
at  once  as  "somebody's  mother."  Perhaps 
the  fashionable  popularity  of  it  drove  a 
few  to  it  against  their  secret  inclinations, 
but,  on  the  whole,  nothing  could  have 
shown  more  plainly  the  eternal  human  in- 
stinct to  play — nor  how  unnaturally  this 
desire  is  starved  by  the  convention  that 
says  after  people  have  lived  a  certain 
number  of  years  they  must  act  as  though 
they  are  old,  whether  they  are  old  or  not. 
The  teacher  of  one  of  these  classes,  a 
woman  herself  nearing  sixty, 
was  a  living  challenge  to  this 
old  supersti- 
t  i  o  n .  She 
danced  and  did 
all  her  gym- 
nasium stunts 
with  the  same 
ease  and  grace 
with  which  she 
began  them 
years  ago. 


F  course 
in  affairs 
where  exper- 
ience and  bal- 
n  ced  judg- 
nent  and  tact 
and  under- 
standing  are 
prime  factors,  everyone,  even  a  woman, 
appreciates  the  value  of  years  —a  certain 
number  of  them.  Age  always  gives  dis- 
tinction to  a  man  in  public  life,  but 
women,  as  a  rule,  however  ambitious  they 
may  be,  don't  particularly  want  it  for 
themselves.  They  consider  that  personal 
charm  has  much  to  do  with  their  influence 
and  they  don't  realize  that  age  itself  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  personality, 
except  to  enrich  it.  A  rather  wonderful 
Canadian  woman  has  recently  been 
honored  with  a  pretty  heavy  public  re- 
sponsibility. As  a  girl  she  taught  an 
obscure  little  country  school — taught  it 
for  ten  years  in  fact,  until  her  friends 
pitied  her  as  a  lonely  old  maid.  Then  she 
went  to  college,  and  from  there  she  went  to 
the  war,  and  possibly  it  was  the  sympathe- 
tic understanding  cultivated  during  those 
lonely  years  in  the  little  school  that  made 
her  so  loved.  Anyway  she  came  home  to 
an  honor  and  an  opportunity  for  service 
that  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
in  her  earlier  years.  She  is  younger  now 
than  she  has  ever  been  since  she  grew  up. 
Her  face  has  the  animation  and  seriousne.s.s 
of  interest  in  something  entirely  apart 
from  herself.  Her  hnir  has  turned  whit*, 
which  hapiJens  to  be  very  becoming. 
She  is  better-looking,  altogether  more 
charming  than  she  ever  was  before  m  her 
life  and  she  is  only  thirty-six;  she  will  be 


Every- Day 
Surprises 

/AN  holidays — at  Thanksgiving  and 
Sunday  dinners,  as  well  as  for 
every-day  occasions— the  crowning  de- 
light is  the  surprise  dessert  that  can  bo 
made   with   Knox    Sparkling   Gelatine. 

One  or  ihese  spertal  desserlj*  Is  the  Kunx 
riiarlotte  Surprise  which  stents  at  first  gliim-e 
lo  be  only  a  cake — hut  when  cut  the  ceiiier 
reveals  a  fine.  sm(K)lh,  Ice-rream-llke  fruit 
fllllnR.  similar  to  a  frozen  charlotte — lii«lwtl 
a  great  surprise. 

Another  creation  that  brings  happy  ex- 
clamations is  the  Knox  Apple  anti  Rice  l>e- 
light.  a  combination  so  unique  that  It  ts 
simply  irre,slstU>le.  Both  are  easy  to  nuike. 
Try   them. 

CHARLOTTE     SURPRISE 

H   envelojie   Knox   Sparkling  Gelatine 
%    cup    coM    water  whites    of    »    eggs 

H    cup   txilling   water  1    cup   sugar 

2  (ablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
I  cup  caiuietl  i)eacii  juice  and  pulp 
1  square  or  round  sponge  cake 
Soak  gelatine  In  coM  water  for  five  mlnut«* 
and  ■  (lls.solve  In  iHiiling  water.  Add  sugar 
ami  when  ill-tsolved  a«!«i  lemon  juice.  Strain. 
cool  slightly  and  add  peach  or  other  fruit 
juice  ami  pulp,  which  has  Iwen  rublMxl 
through  a  strainer.  When  mixture  begins  lo 
stifTen  lieat  uuill  light:  then  add  egg  whites. 
Iiealen  until  stllT  and  beat  tlmrtmghly.  When 
quite  thick,  but  still  soft  enough  to  pour. 
All  a  square  or  a  round  sponge  cake,  the  top 
of  which  has  l»een  removed  i-arefully  and  the 
center  hollowed  out  lo  within  an  Inch  or 
iiicii  and  a  half  of  tlie  sides  and  l>ottom. 
Fill  to  wlihln  an  inch  of  the  top  and  then 
replace  top  part  of  rake.  fitthig  It  In 
place  carefiiUy  so  It  Imiks  as  though  li  had 
never  I»een  cut.  Place  In  U-e  box  to  chill. 
Serve  on  plalter  with  or  without  whipped 
iream,  or  a  fruit  saui-e.  t'ut  like  brh-k  he 
iieani  If  deslre»l.  this  rvr\\tf  may  he  serve-l 
wirhoui  the  cake.  Any  fresh.  presene«l  or 
canned  fruit  may  be  useil  In  place  nf  tlie 
I>eachet  t»r  a  cocoa  or  chocolate  HlUnK  made 
if  preferred.  One  cup  of  whlpiw^l  cream  tnnv 
l>e   used    In   place  uf  the  egg  whiles. 


At'i-'Lt      AN  i'     ■    ■ 

\ii     ellVclulK.-     KW\     SlKUUlM-     (irl.ltin.- 

U    cupful    cold    water  1    cup   ixwked    rh-e 

%    cupful    milk  %   cupful   sugar 

1    cup    whlp|»od    cream    nr    2    egg    whites 
I    tea-siKMinful  vaidlla  few    grains  sail 

codUletl  or  slewed  apples 
Souk  (he  gelatine  Iti  add  water  for  ten 
minutes,  and  dl-ssolve  by  nlandlng  cup  In  hot 
water  To  the  cooke.1  rice  add  the  milk. 
sugar  and  ijali,  Strain  into  Uds  the  dis- 
solved gelatine  and  mix  tbonmghly.  t  *tol 
fiUghtlv.  a«ld  the  whlpi>ed  cream  or  llie  egg 
whUcH  beaten  until  slllT.  Add  the  vanilla 
an.l  turn  Into  a  wet  mohl  I'hlll  ami  avvnf 
wUh  fdddled  or  «lowod  apples.  m»<lc  by 
cooking  uni>ared.  quarteretl  or  round  slices 
of  apple  In  a  syrup  of  one  cup  of  «u«ar  and 
«^  cup  of  water  utiill  soft  aixl  transparent. 
Other  fresh  or  caiutetl  fruita  may  be  iwe-l  In 
nla.-e  ot  the  apples.  This  nn-li*  will  make 
an  ample  dftwert  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven. 
and  uses  oidy  »4  of  a  pa«  kage  of  KnoK 
Sparkling   Gelatine. 

SURPRISE     DISHES 
If   you   would    like    rc<-iiH-s   for   other   Surprise 
Dishes  send    2c    stamn    and    grot-er  s    iiatiie    for 
my    iMMtklets.     -nulnly    !)iw.-*erts       an<l       FimmI 
Kconumy." 

MRS.   CHARLES   B.   KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 


Dept.  C,    IW  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montra»l 


"Whtreocr 
a  recipe 
calls  Jot 
Gelatine- 
it  means 
KNOX" 


eontatnt  an 
em«hp<  i^fttirt 
Ltmon   Flatlet 

Jgf  tkt  eon- 
ctnitnet  a}  t^t 
huay  hoattwift 
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still  better-looking    at   sixty.     Oh,  yes 
and  she  was  married  the  other  day. 

"A  spinster  at  twenty-eight,  and  she  had 
seen  life  go  by,"  said  the  old  fiction  writer. 
Life  never  goes  by  until  you're  willing  to 
let  it  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  it  is  that  it  is  delightfully  full  of 
surprises — each  one  may  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  calamity,  of  course,  but 
there's  always  a  possibility  around  the 
turn  in  the  road  ahead  so  long  as  we  re- 


tain the  vision  to  see  the  hieauty  of  the* 
road  as  we  go  along.  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
even  in  the  confined  earlier  years  of  her 
life,  was  an  artist  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
romance  and  color  and  meaning  of  com- 
mon things,  and  she  had  about  as  beautiful 
a  love  story  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
women,  but  she  didn't  meet  Robert 
Browning  until  she  was  thirty-nine  years 
old.  After  all  years  have  surprisingly 
little  to  do  with  youth 


Pictures  and  How  to  Hang  Them 


By    E.    W.    G  R  E  C]  O  R  Y 


VERY  soon  after  the  furniture  of 
the  house  has  been  placed  in 
position  it  becomes  evident  thai 
there  are  large  spaces  of  wall  left 
uncovered  by  anything  but  paper  or 
some  other  means  of  decoration.  These 
spaces  need  decoration,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  pattern  of  the 
wallpaper  may  be  definite,  even  prom- 
inent. It  is  not  true  that  the  hanging 
of  pictures  in  a  room  is  a  convention, 
done  as  a  matter  of  course  because  it 
always  has  been  done.  We  hang  pic- 
tures in  response  to  a  perfectly  natural 
desire.  We  are  aware  of  blank  spaces 
which  for  some  reason  seem  uninter- 
esting. The  lady  of  the  house  exclaims: 
"I  feel  I  want  something  here,  or  there. 
The  room  is  dull.  The  furniture  looks 
ungainly.  The  different  pieces  seem 
so  lonely  and  disconnected.  I  must 
break  up  those  big  bald  stretches  of 
wall."  So  she  hangs  pictures  in  the 
blank  spaces  without  much  method, 
merely  out  of  a  natural  wish  to  com- 
plete the  equipment  of  the  room.  In  a 
word,  she  feels  the  desire  for  decora- 
tion, and  decorates,  using  pictures  as 
her  medium. 

In  picture-hanging  the  problem  is 
simply  that  of  decorating  definite  ir- 
regular spaces  by  means  of  pictures, 
and  the  smaller  your  pictures  are  the 
more  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be 
hung  in  orderly  array.  The  worst  pro- 
ceeding is  to  follow  the  plan  pursued 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  cover  the 
walls  entirely,  filling  up  every  little 
square  of  available  space.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  wall  itself 
— even  though  it  is  perfectly  plain — 
is  decorative.  The  skilful  picture-hang- 
er makes  the  relationship  between  the 
space  covered  and  the  space  left  a 
pleasant  and  harmonious  one.  In  some 
public  exhibitions  this  relationship  is 
now  recognized.  Fewer  pictures  are 
hung,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  wall 
space  is  left  between  each  frame. 

But  there  are  other  reasons — perhaps 
more  human  reasons  —  which  govern 
the  desire  for  pictures  beside  that  of 
decoration.  A  picture  considered  by 
itself  has  an  appeal  quite  apart  from 
the  position  it  will  ultimately  occupy 
on  the  walls.  You  may  see  in  a  shop 
or  gallery  a  picture  which  you  like  be- 
cause of  its  subject,  its  color,  its  effect. 
It  stimulates  a  pleasant  emotion,  and 
you  fee!  you  want  it.  Most  people  buy 
what  they  think  are  pretty  pictures, 
which  at  any  rate  induce  cheerfulness. 
Nearly  all  of  us  are  governed  more  or 
less  by  sentiment.     Religious   pictures. 


/■   \ 
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It    is   better  to   hanfr   small   pictures  of   the  same 
size  together  than   to  spot  Ihem  about  the   walls. 


A   good   arrangement    for   pictures   over  a   mantel. 

classical  compositions,  landscapes,  still 
life,  topical  subjects  and  portraits,  all 
have  their  votaries.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  picture-painter  to  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  and  if  he  succeeds  his  work 
becomes  popular.  It  is  only  after  the 
painting  is  hung  in  the  home  that  it 
becomes  decoration,  and  the  decorative 
effect  depends  entirely  upon  the  hang- 
ing. 

XTOW,  as  we  all  have  varying  emo- 
*^  tions,  it  follows  that  our  selection 
of  pictures  is  varied.  The  consequence 
is  that  we  are  faced  with  a  difficult 
decorative  problem  when  we  commence 
to  put  our  purchases  on  the  walls.  We 
find  that  we  have  got  together  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  works,  all 
sorts  of  sizes  and  subjects.  Probably 
;io  two  frames  are  alike,  unless,  indeed, 
we  have  been  tempted  by  some  artful 
dealer  into  that  Philistine  proceeding 
known  as  buying  "a  pair,"  when,  of 
course,  the  mouldings  surrounding  each 
picture  are  identical.  Why  anyone 
should  ever  want  to  buy  a  pair  of  pic- 
tures as  one  buys  a  pair  of  boots  is  a 
mystery.  A  picture  is  an  individual 
work,  dependent  on  nothing  outside  its 
frame.  Occasionally  one  may  still  see 
in  old-fashioned  houses  an  engraving  of 
the  "Creation"  hanging  on  one  side  of 
the  hall,  and  "The  Day  of  Judgment" 
en  the  other;  or  the  sideboard  flanked 
on  the  one  side  by  an  "Eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius by  Day,"  and  on  the  other  by 
an  "Eruption  of  Vesuvius  by  Night." 
Mid-Victorian  sentiment  could  scarce- 
ly tolerate  the  separation  of  such  close 
relations.  But  there  must  be  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  pictures 
painted  in  dependence  upon  one  another 
in  this  way,  for  obviously  we  cannot 
look  at  two  pictures  at  once,  and  this 
being  so,  why  have    "a  pair"? 

An  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  best  picture  must  have  the 
best  light,  and  it  is,  unfortunately, 
true  that  in  most  rooms  there  are  only 
about  two  positions  in  which  pictures 
can  be  well  seen.  These  positions  are 
on  the  two  walls  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  window.  The  worst  posi- 
tion is  the  space  which  frequently  runs 
between  two  windows  on  the  same  wall. 

THE  best  pictures  being  now  secured 
to  the  best  positions,  you  must  con- 
sider the  decorative  appearance  of  the 
whole,  and  the  principle  to  go  on  is 
to  obtain  balance,  not  necessarily  syni- 
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1921  BOOK  OF 

Fur  Fashions 


It  contains  48  pages,  over  300  illus- 
trations from  actual  photofifraphs  cf 
beautiful  furs,  showing  the  furs  as  they 
really  appear.  It  is  full  of  real  bargains 
from  cover  to  cover,  showing  the  latest 
models  in  fashionable  Fur  coats  and  sets 
— every  garment  fully  guaranteed,  and 
the  prices  are  the  same  to  everybody — 
everywhere  in  Canada.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day.  We  will  gladly  mail  it  to 
you  free  of  charge. 

Scsirf  as  illustrated  above  is  extra  large 
and  of  finest  Silky  Black  Wolf,  about  35 
inches  lonK  and  9  inches  wide.  Silk  lined 
and  silk  frill  around  edge,  trimmed  with 
head  and  tail. 

M349.  Price,  delivered  to  you. .  .  .$28.75 
IMufF  to  match,  measuring  about  13 
inches  in  width  and  about  30  inches  in 
circumference,  trimmed  with  heads,  tails 
and  paws,  lined  with  velvet  and  soft 
bed,  complete  with  wrist  cord  and  ring. 
M350.  Price,  delivered  to  you  . .  .$28.75 
The  above  scarf  or  muff  will  be  promptly 
mailed  to  yoti  on  receipt  of  money. 
Address  in  full  as  below. 


(Department  No.  464),  Toronto 

The  largest  in  our  line  in  Canada 


YOU  need 
never  lose 

the  original  color 
and  newness  of 
your  shoes  if  you 
use  superior  shoe 
polish. 

Brown, Gray,  White— in 
fact  all  colors  including 
cordo-tan  for  cordOTaot 

Whittemore's  i  •  Preserves  the 

3  big  points  of       leather. 

superiority —  a.  Gives  a  more 

lasting  shine. 

3.  Keeps  shoes 
looking  new. 


HiemorQ's 

Shoe  Polishes 

ARE    SUPERIOR 


STAMMERING 


or  Biuttennjj  overcome  positively,  ^jur 
natural  riieilioUs  permanently  restore 
natural  sptHrch.  <;raduntc  pupils  cvory- 
wbere.      Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.  CANADA 


metry.  For  instance,  your  dresser, 
bookcase,  or  cabinet,  occupies  the  centre 
of  one  wall,  and  your  most  favored 
picture  has  assigned  to  it  a  place  be- 
tween this  and  the  window.  You  will 
feel  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  piece 
of  furniture  you  need  something  to  pre- 
serve a  sense  of  balance  to  that  side  of 
the  room.  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
should  select  a  picture  of  about  the 
same  size  for  this  corresponding  posi- 
tion. You  might  take  two  smaller  ones, 
to  be  hung  one  above  the  other  in  this 
space,  or  even  three  or  four  little  ones 
in  a  group.  Balance  would  be  secured, 
and  there  would  be  less  formality  about 
the  arrangement. 

Never  tilt  pictures  forward.  The  only 
lesult  is  to  create  a  dust  trap,  make 
an  awkward  shadow  on  the  wall,  and 
destroy  the  sense  of  uniformity  of  the 
room.  It  is  bad  enough  to  make  angu- 
lar lines  by  the  picture  cords  converg- 
ing upwards  from  the  frames  to  the 
hooks,  but  to  pitch  pictures  forward 
in  addition  is  to  accentuate  the  fault. 
One  excuse  there  is  for  a  slight  tilt. 
It  will  enable  you  to  hide  a  hook  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  wall  behind  the 
picture  itself.  This  is  an  advantage 
sometimes.  The  two  vertical  cords  to 
each  picture  look  best,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  them  exactly  the  same 
length,  for  if  they  are  not  equal  the 
picture,  of  course,  will  not  hang  level. 

The  height  at  which  pictures  should 
be  hung  is  about  five  feet  from  the  floor 
to  the  centre  of  each  subject.  That  is 
the  position  on  the  wall  where  pictures 
can  best  be  seen. 

WHEN  the  principal  pictures  are  ac- 
tually hung  on  the  walls  you  will 
find — if  you  are  a  householder  with 
some  years  behind  you —  that  a  large 
number  of  framed  odds  and  ends  re- 
main to  be  hung.  This  is  the  time  to 
decide  what  you  can  do  without.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  crowding  the 
walls  with  framed  photographs  of 
friends;  with  dubious  prints  of  places 
in  which  you  may  have  no  interest 
v/hatever  but  that  of  a  decayed  or 
worn-out  sentiment.  Do  not  hang 
framed  certificates,  illuminated  ad- 
dresses, and  illustrated  texts  and  max- 
ims. Keep  your  reception  rooms  clear 
of  framed  amateur  efforts  which  have 
only  a  personal  sentimental  interest.  If 
you  must  retain  them  all,  give  them  the 
honour  of  privacy  in  your  bedroom,  so 
that  your  recollection  of  their  origin 
may  be  daily,  but  the  time  of  your 
contemplation  limited. 

Those  who  are  setting  up  housekeep- 
ing for  the  first  time  will,  of  course, 
have  to  buy  pictures.  It  is  true  that 
the  newly  married  frequently  have 
signed  artists'  proofs  and  other  repro- 
ductions thrust  upon  them,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  not  many.  Now  the  buy- 
ing of  pictures  must  be  left  very  large- 
ly to  individual  taste.  For  many 
years-^before  even  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing pictures  by  mechanical  engrav- 
ing processes  became  as  low  as  it  is 
to-day — the  belief  that  it  is  better  to 
have  an  engraving  of  a  good  picture 
than  a  poor  original  has  been  general. 
This  belief  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  the 
many  processes  of  photographic  re- 
production have  attained,  and  has  been 
popularized  by  the  reduction  of  prices. 

The  illustrated  press — that  small 
part  of  it  which  still  reproduces  work  in 
black  and  white  by  artists — turns  out 
every  week  drawings  from  which  an 
occasional  selection  may  be  made.  The 
delightful  prints  issued  in  magazines 
are  frequently  worth  framing,  and 
many  a  bright,  interesting,  and  origin- 
al sketch  can  be  nicked  up  in  picture 
exhibitions,  to  which  most  of  us  go 
with  the  sole  idea  of  whiling  away  an 
hour  or  two.  Always  examine  the 
prices  marked  in  the  catalogues  of  ex- 
hibitions of  local  art  societies  and 
sketching-clubs.  You  may  find  some- 
times that  you  can  well  afford  to  buy 
a  drawing  you  admire.  You  will  enjoy 
it  yourself,'  and  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  is  original, 
and  not  to  be  found  reproduced  in 
every  printshnp  you  come  acroRS. 


Thin,  without  sarrificf  {>f 
accuracy.  Alallgoodinr- 
elcrs.  Pricedfrom  $2^,.o  > 
upwards.  Other  H  altham 
models  from  $25.00  up- 
wards. 


A  good  watch  is  always 
an  asset 


o 


Waltham  Grandfather 
Hall  Clocks.  Mantel  and 
Leather  (all  colors)  Desk 
Clocks  for  homes  of  refine- 
ment.  Ask  your  jeweler. 


N  the  contrary  an  inferior  watch 
is  always  a  liability. 

The  repair  bills  that  will  accumulate 
in  a  few  years,  trying  to  make  such 
a  watch  keep  good  time,  will  equal 
the  cost  of  a  Waltham. 

It's  much  more  economical  to  buy  a 
Waltham  in  the  first  place. 

Every  Waltham  is  flawlessly  constructed — 
built  for  complete,  enduring  accuracy  in  time- 
measurement.  It  is  the  product  of  more  than 
sixty-five  years  of  specialized  experience  in 
watch-making.  Its  quality  is  due  to  the  per- 
fection with  which  each  of  the  many  tiny 
screws,  jewels,  plates,  wheels  and  springs  are 
made,  assembled  and  tested.  If  you  want 
long  dependable  service,  ask  your  jeweler  for 
a  Waltham. 


WALTHAM 

the    wor-ld's    watch    over.  tiaae 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Limtted 

montreal 

Makers  and  Dislrihutars  of  Waltham  PnJucts 
Iff  Canada 

Factories:    Montreal,    Canada;   Waltham.    U.S.A. 
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Superior 
Toaster 
No.  122 


ff     __ 

Although  the 
"Superior"  Toaster 
sells  at  a  moderate  price,  it  has 
features  that  make  it  preferable. 
The  "Superior"  is  adjusted  to 
exactly  the  right  heating  capiuity. 
It  toasts  as  fast  as  is  possible  without  burning  and  It  produces  perfect 
toast  that  is  crisp  and  nicely  "browned"  all.  over. 
The  beautiful  finish  of  the  "Superior"  Toaster  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  any  table.  Its  moderate  price  is  pt.ssiblc  because  from  hrsl  to 
List  it  is  made  in  Canada,  the  purrha.scr  gets  full.-  vah.r. 
A.sk  your  dealer  for  "Superior"  Electric  Appliann 
He  has   them,  or   can   get   thciu  from  his  wholes,il. 

"  SUPERIOR  "—All  that  the  name  implies. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Superior  Electrics,  Limited 

PEMBROKE,  ONT. 
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Chocolates 


In  Yz,  I,  2  and  5  pound  boxes. 
Ask  for  the   '"Vetecto"  Box. 


IT  is  SO  easy  to  entertain 
unexpected  guests  when  you 
have  a  "company  box"  of  G.  B. 
Chocolates  expressly  for  such 
occasions. 

Nothing  to  prepare  —  no  trouble 
to  serve — and  a  delightful  treat 
for  your  visitors. 

Originated  by 

GANONG  BROS.  LIMITED 

ST.  STEPHEN,  N.  B. 

Makers  for  jo  Years  of  Fine  Chocolates, 
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Supplies 


Mitchell  &  McGill 

Office  Filing  Device* 
/n  Wood  and  Steel 

Filing    Supplies 

Write  for  aamplem  of  foldera 

95  Church  Street  TORONTO,  CAN. 


A  New  Room  in  the 
Old  House 

Traiisfoini  your  old  ruiiui  by  adding  a  few 
new  pictures,  draperies,  etc.,  or  t-hange 
the  places  of  older  ones.  Easily  and 
quickly    done    witli 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glass  Heads — Steel  Points 

Tliey  will  not  mar  paint,  wood  or  piaster 
walls.  Easily  inserted  with  a  twint  of 
the  wri.sl.  For  heavy  pictures,  minors, 
etc.,  iwe  the  invisible  Moore  Push-less 
JlariKcrs,  lirass  finish;  will  bold  up  to  100 
pountls.  Suggest  a  u.se  and  we'll  send 
you    free   samples. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Hard 

ware.     Stationery.     Dr\iy.    ■  l^^pcr 

I'hoto     Supply     and     l>e-    £  ^t,plct 

partment    Store.-*. 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  COMPANY 

4-1  I    Berkley  St..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed   at  These? 


In  the  Hospital. — An  attendant  en- 
tered carrying  a  thin  red  object. 

"Did  any  patient  order  a  postago 
stamp?" 

"Maybe,"  said  one  feebly,  "that'.s 
my  mutton  chop  rare." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Satisfied. — "I'm  sorry,  young  man," 
said  the  druggist  as  he  eyed  the  small  boy 
over  the  counter,  "but  I  can  only  give  you 
half  as  much  castor  oil  for  a  dime  as  I 
used  to." 

The  boy  blithely  handed  him  the  coin. 
"I'm  not  kicking,"  he  remarked.  "The 
stuff's  for  me." 


An  Anxious  Moment. — "All  right 
back  there?"  bawled  the  conductor. 

"Hoi'  on,  hoi'  on,"  shrilled  a;  fem- 
inine voice.  "Jes'  wait  till  I  gets  mah 
clothes  on." 

And  then,  as  the  entire  earful  craned 
their  necks  expectantly,  she  entered  with 
a  basket  of  laundry. — Boston  Transcript. 


Father's  .\dvantafte. — The  children 
of  a  traveling  sale.sman  were  having  an 
altercation  when  their  mother  interfered. 

"You  children,  of  all  others,  should  not 
be  caught  quarreling.  Why,  you  never 
heard  your  father  and  me  quarrel  in  your 
lives." 

Little  Ann,  still  sobbing  from  the  hair- 
pulling  her  brother  had  given  her,  answered 
"He's — not — home — long — enough." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Born  Lucky. — Although  she  was  some- 
what pale,  Mrs.  Litnitzky  smiled  content- 
edly as  she  entered  her  lawyer's  office. 
When  she  had  taken  the  chair  beside  his 
desk    he    had    indicated   she   announced: 

"Well,  Mr.  Moses,  I  have  had  another 
accident.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  slipped  on 
the  sidewalk  downtown  and  got  hurt.  The 
doctor  thinks  I  ought  to  get  damages." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Litnitzky,"  exclaimed  the 
attorney,  "isn't  this  the  third  accident 
within  a  month?" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  proudly.  "Aint  I 
lucky?" — Harper's  Magazine. 


Playing  It  Safe. — A  certain  banker, 
being  "bald-headed,  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  his  hat  continuously  during  busi- 
ness hours.  Among  his  depositors  wa.s  a 
carpenter  who  seemed  very  timorous 
concerning  the  safety  of  his  money, 
and  as  this  man  was  drawing  out  some 
one  day,  the  banker  said  to. him,  "Look 
here,  William,  why  don't  you  let  your 
money  stay  in  the  bank?" 
.  "Well,"  replied  the  carpenter,  "I'm 
rather  afraid.  You  see,  sir"  (here  he 
glanced  at  the  hat  the  banker  was  wear- 
ing), "you  look  as  though  you  were  al- 
ways ready  to  start  somewhere." — Til-Bih. 


Live  Prices. — For  three  strenuous  hours 
the  auctioneer  had  tried  to  work  his  lis- 
teners up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

But  either  the  weather  or  their  lunch  had 
disagreed  with  them,  and  they  simply 
wouldn't  be  aroused.  The  sale  was  one  of 
horses,  and  lot  after  lot  went  for  very 
poor  prices.  At  last  a  sad  and  sorry  ani- 
mal was  led  into  the  ring. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  shouted  the  auction- 
eer, "what  offers  for  this  lot?  Will  some- 
body start  the  bidding?" 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  a  voice  came 
slowly  from  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  crowd. 

"Two  dollars!"  it  said. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen!"  protested  the 
auctioneer  tearfully.  "The  horse  is  alive!" 
— Pittsburgh  Sun. 
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are  used  by  thousands  in  the  offices 
'  oj  scientifically  managed  conimercial 
houses.  Eversharp  has  been  adopted 
by  nationally  knoimi  institutions  as 
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ncreases  an   organization' s  writing 
ficiency — because  it  makes  for  econ- 
omy of  time,  effort  and  pencil  cost 
while    enabling  better   writing — 
because  it  is  always  sharp  and  never 
sharpened —  because  it  is  finely  and 
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Best  Battery  for  Winter  Use 


GOLD  weather  driving  makes  heavier  demands  upon  any 
storage  battery.  Engines  are  stiff—oil  is  sluggish-gasoline 
vaporizes  slowly— lights  burn  longer-and  the  severe  cold 
tends  to  cause  battery  deterioration.  Only  a  battery  of  maximum 
pow^er  and  vitality  can  meet  these  demands. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Battery  has  proven,  in  the  toughest  of 
cold  weather  tests,  to  be  by  far  the  best  battery  for  winter  use. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best.?  There's  a 
Prest-O-Lite  for  every  car. 

Made  in  Canada,  in  the  largest  battery  plant  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  adopted  as  standard  factory  equipment  by  75%  of  Canada's 
motor  car  manufacturers,  the  Prest-O-Lite  storage  battery  delivers 
the  most  in  actual  battery  value  and  performance. 


Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Dept.   C-119    Prest-O-Lite    Building,   Toronto 

831  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal.     Montreal  Trust  Building,  Winnipeg. 
Factories:    Toronto        St.  Boniface  Service  Stations  Everywhere 
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The  Hoo-ver  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Clean  rugs  are  the  foundation  of  immaculate  surround- 
ings. Constant  and  proper  cleaning  will  prolong  their  life 
of  charm.  They  should  be  gently  beaten,  to  dislodge  em- 
bedded grit.  They  should  be  carefully  swept,  to  detach  all 
clinging  litter.  They  should  be  suction  cleaned,  to  with- 
draw the  loosened  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  three. 
And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

^6  HOOVER 


ELECTRIC     SUCTION     SWEEPER 


IVrite  for  booklet,   '  How  to 
Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner, 
and   name  of  nearest  dealer 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

Hamilton,    Ontario 


Made       in 


Canada  —  by 


Canadians  —  f  o 


\t  BEATS. .. 

as  it  Sweeps 
as  it  Cleans 
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Storm    Proof 

Securities  which  during 
the  war  were  eagerly 
bought  as  good  invest- 
ments are  to-day  in- 
finitely better  ones. 

VICTORY  BONDS  are  Can- 
ada's storm-proof  security. 

The  investor  who  protects 
himself  with  such  a  security 
places  himself  in  an  impreg- 
nable position.  No  matter 
what  financial  storms  or 
stress  time  may  bring,  the 
principal  will  be  unimpaired, 
the  intrinsic  value  unaffected, 
the  income  certain  and  the 
market  value  at  any  time  less 
affected,  relatively,  than  any 
other  kind  of  security  or  pro- 
perty. Moreover,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  it  off  when 
due  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

VICTORY  BONDS  can  be  purchased 
to-day  at  their  lowest  prices. 

Your  inquiries  or  orders  will  recelte 
our  best  alierjiion. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

Invalmcnl  Securilia  EsiatliiheJ  I8S9 

Union  Bank  Bide.  -  TORONTO 
TransportaUon  Bldg.  -  MONTREAL 
74  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK 
Belmont  House  -  VICTOKIA,  B.C. 
Harris    Trust    Bldg.      -      CHICAGO 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

^^»    sale    by    Ati     Leading    FurnltuiRf 
Dealers. 

MACEY    STYLE    BOOK,"   full    of    In- 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


jrANADA  FuRNITUReMaNUFACTURERS 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO ^_ 


A  New  R-»om  in  the 
Old  House 

Transform  your  old  room  by  adding  a  few 
new  pictures,  draperies,  etc..  or  change 
the  places  of  older  ones.  Easily  and 
quickly   done  with 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Glasi  Heads — Sted  Points 
They  will  not  mar  paint,  wood  or  plaster 
walla.  Easily  inserted  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist.  For  heavy  pictures,  mirrors,  etc. , 
use  the  Invisible  Moore  Push -less  Hangers, 
brass  nnlsh;  will  hold  up  to  100  pounds. 
Suggest  a  use  and  we*ll  send  you  free 
samples. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Hard-        ^ 
ware.     Stationery.     Drug.    |  C^per 
Photo    Supply    and    De-  £^tpkt. 
partnient    Stores. 

MOORE     PUSH-PIN     COMPANY 
4-11     Berkley    St.,     Philadelphia.     Pa. 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1851 

Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,  Explosion, 

Riots,  Civil  Commotions  and  Strikes 

HEAD  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 


The  "FUELIZER" 

Exclusive  Packard  Feature  now  Stan(i>rd 

Equipment  on  every  new   Packard   C«r. 

Makes  any  gasoline  a  Perfect  Fu^ 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
DETROIT 
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Business  s  Investments 


Will  Sugar  Start  the  Landslide 


THE  essence  of  the  whole  business 
situation  at  the  present  time  is  an 
intuitive  impression  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  that  something  is  going  to  break 
somewhere  and  that  the  result  is  going  to 
be  lower  prices. 

When  you  get  to  the  task  of  simmermg 
down  this  impression,  and  to  the  discover- 
ing of  what  element  of  evidence  there  is 
to  support  this  viewpoint,  it  is  fairly 
clearly  seen  that  the  condition  that  exists 
is  a  reaction  from  this  impression,  rather 
than  a  result  of  the  calm  study  of  condi- 
tions. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  United  States 
there  has  been  a  very  widespread  feeling  of 
depression  prevailing  for  some  months 
past,  and  this  feeling  has  in  a  measure 
been  reflected  in  Canadian  conditions. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
United  States  always  has  reacted,  and  al- 
ways will  react,  very  quickly.  It  has 
been  the  history  of  business  conditioris 
in  that  country  in  the  past  that  the  Presi- 
dential election  has  always  been  the  signal 
for  a  time  of  depression,  and  the  final 
decision  has  almost  as  regularly  been  a 
signal  for  improved  conditions.  In  the 
present  instance  the  appointment  of  a 
Republican  President  will  unquestionably 
have  a  stabilizing  effect,  because  the 
American  people  were  looking  towards 
such  a  Government  for  just  such  a  purpose, 
and,  as  the  depression  is  largely  tempera- 
mental, the  expectation  of  prosperity  will 
unquestionably  react  to  that  end. 

Even  prior  to  the  actual  election  there 
was  a  gradual  change  for  the  better  noticed. 
The  country  had  beenlookingforsomething 
approaching  blue  ruin,  and  blue  ruin  had 
not  come,  therefore  they  were  inclined_  to 
take  heart  and  to  conclude  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  need  be  expected. 

IN  CANADA,  there  has  been  even  less 
reason  for  any  feeling  of  depression  than 
there  has  been  in  the  United  States.  Na- 
turally, Canada  felt  the  effect  of  a  de- 
pressed market  across  the  line,  and  we  were 
inclined  to  be  fearful.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
this  attitude  of  fearfulness  can  be  con- 
sidered indicative  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  hard  times,  just  by  so  much  do 
they  exist. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  been  a 
factor  in  business  and  a  fairly  important 
factor.  There  has  been  a  very  marked 
curtailment  of  buying,  not  because  money 
was  scarce  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
consumer,  but  because  the  consumer  has 
felt  that  prices  will  be  lower  and  is  willing 
to  wait  till  that  happy  time  arrives. 

There  have  been  factors  that  have 
given  some  color  to  this  impression. 
For  instance,  the  sugar  situation.  The 
gradual  decline  of  sugar,  that  of  recent 
days  has  ceased  to  be  gradual,  has  left 
the  impression  that  it  was  merely  the 
start  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
landslide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  repre- 
sented only  the  peculiar  conditions  in  one 
definite  industry,  that  had  no  particular 
bearing  on  any  other.  The  sugar  com- 
panies were  caught  with  abnormal  stocks 
on  a  falling  market,  with  demoralized 
conditions  abroad.  That  is  all  there  was 
to  the  situation.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
market  declines,  for  as  the  raw  sugar 
market  stood,  there  was  no  justification 
for  marked  declines.  It  is  simply  a  case 
where  the  manufacturer  has  to  absorb  a 
very  material  loss  to  clear  the  market. 
When  the  bottom  of  this  decline  is  reached, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  present  prices 
pretty  well  represent  the  bottom;  when 
the  public  becomes  aware  that  there  are  no 
further  declines  to  be  expected,  then  it  is 
generally  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
very   material    change   in    the   situation. 

This  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  flour. 
Something  like  a  stable  market  has  been 
reached  after  many  fluctuations,  and  the 
public  has  ceased  to  look  for  declines.  A 
similar    ccnd-tion   in   sugar   will   be   still 


another  settling  factor,  that  will  in  time 
have  its  effect  in  bringing  busmess  back 
to  normal. 

OF  COURSE  the  largest  factor  in  all 
this  limiting  of  business  activity,  that 
in  certain  eyes  has  taken  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  beginning  of  hard  times,  has 
been  the  action  of  the  banks  who,  faced 
with  the  huge  task  of  financing  the  present 
wheat  crop,  have  been  restricting  credits 
everywhere.  This  policy  is  being  con- 
sistently continued.  If  anything,  the 
banks  are  being  more  strict  than  formerly 
and  it  is  a  striking  commentary  on  this 
situation  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  failures.  In  practically 
all  the  lines  of  business  there  is  a  general 
carrying  on  that,  while  it  is  more  restricted 
than  it  was  some  months  ago,  is- none  the 
less  of  healthy  proportions,  and  there  is 
every  evidence  that  the  retailer  is  in  a 
sound  position. 

One  large  wholesale  hardware  merchant 
in  Toronto  states  that  of  their  two  hundred 
odd  city  accounts  less  than  10  per  cent, 
owe  them  a  dollar,  and  while  there  is  a 
certain  variation  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  their  whole  distribution  is  being 
conducted  on  somewhat  the  same  satisfac- 
tory basis.  „...,..„_ 

Speaking  generally,  the  wholesale  trade 
reports  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
Collections  are  remarkably  good.  If  any- 
thing is  needed  to  dispel  any  suggestion 
of  hard  times  this  is  surely  enough.  The 
retailer  is  in  a  sound  position.  His  busi- 
ness is  unquestionably  smaller  than  it 
was,  say,  six  months  ago,  and  the  whole- 
saler is  being  limited  by  the  smallness  of 
his  buyings,  but  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  that  this  period  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  that  a  normal  movement  of 
stocks  will  soon  again  be  the  regular  order 
of  the  day. 

The  characteristic  of  Canadian  business, 
that  of  reacting  more  slowly  frorn  a 
given  impetus  than,  for  instance,  our  neigh- 
bor across  the  line,  has  saved  us  from  a 
large  measure  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
disturbed  them.  The  slower  reaction  has 
given  industries  a  better  chance  to  prepare 
to  meet  these  emergencies  and  they  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  situation,  and 
save  in  a  few  instances  they  have  not 
suffered  greatly.  Then,  too,  this  slower 
reaction  has  saved  Canadian  business 
from  the  peaks  that  are  evident  in  the 
American  situation.  Scarcely  has  Can- 
ada come  to  the  place  where  she  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  American  depres- 
sion before  that  country  has  passed  through 
that  era  and  is  again  on  the  road  to  sound 
business  conditions. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion  that 
prices  are  to  remain  at  present  levels; 
recessions  are  coming,  because  general 
conditions  in  all  business  point  that  way, 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  them.  But  there 
are  no  conditions  at  the  present  time  that 
offer  any  indication  of  limitless  declines. 
We  are  getting  back  to  normal  by  degrees 
and  to  something  approaching  normal 
prices,  not  to  the  prices  of  pre-war  days, 
for  these  will  probably  never  be  again. 
Having  reached  these  prices  the  last 
reason  for  the  element  of  hesitation  in 
business  that  has  been  such  a  large  factor 
in  the  situation  of  late  ceases  to  operate. 
Business  will  then  return  to  normal. 

One  of  the  largest  factorship  prices' has 
been  the  efficiency  of  labor.  During  the 
past  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  this  factor.  Labor  was  receiving  more 
and  giving  less,  with  the  result  that  the 
goods  were  compelled  to  bear  an  unjusti- 
fiable proportion  of  overhead.  During 
past  months  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
change  in  this  regard.  Production  has  in- 
creased. It  has  increased  without  any 
increase  of  production  staffs,  until  it  has 
recovered  much  of  the  ground  that  was 


Victory  Bond 
0\vners 

with  coupons  due 
November  1st,  experi- 
enced the  satisfaction 
of  promptly  and  con- 
veniently c  0  11  e  c  ting 
their  interest. 

The  wisest  thing  to  do 
with  this  interest  is  to 
re-invest  it  in  further 
Victory  Bonds.  At  pres- 
ent prices,  they  can  be 
bought  on  a  more  at- 
tractive basis  than  ever 
before. 

Mail  your  order  or 
write   for   particulars. 

Wood,  Gundy  & 
Company 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Bldg. 
Toronto 

Toronto  Saskatoon 

Morrtreal  New  York 

Winnipeg  London,  Eng. 


A  Vapor  Treatment  for  Coughs  and  Colds 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first 
indication  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat.  It  js  Birrple 
to  use,  you  just  lifrht  the  little  lamp  that 
vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the 
bed.  The  soothing  antis-eptic  vap;r  ir.altes 
breathing  easy,  relieves  the  cough,  eases  the 
soreness  and  congestion,  and  protects  in 
epidemics.  •Kecommcnded  for  Wkooping  C0115I1 
SpasmodicCroop.InflaeriZa, 
Bmnthitij,  Coojhs.  Nasal 
Catarrh  and  Arthma. 
Cresolene  has  been  used 
for  the  past  40  years. 
The  benefit  is  unques- 
tionable. Send  for 
descriptive  booklet. 

SOLD    aV     DRUGGISTS 

VAPO-CRESOLENE    CO. 
LeemiDg- Miles  BWg. 
Montreal 


DiAHOIIDS 

.:  BOOKLET  FREE 


o*^ 


^UR  diamond  booklet  illus- 
trates alt  the  newest  dia- 
mond rings,  pins,  car-rings,  etc.* 
at  $15  ani^  up.  All  diamonds  are 
nt  on  approval*  so  you  may  see  and 
I  examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  caiy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  7K>%  m- 
I  crease.  Send  today  for  the  new  2S  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dcpt.  4it  £  Temperance  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Me/rtf  your  Pots  d/id  Pdns 


VOL.PEEK  'l^r'.SZf:. 

Graniteware.Aluminum.  Enamelled- 
ware.  Tin,  Copper,  Brass,  Iron,  etc 
Easy  to  use,  no  tools  required.  Ready 
for  use  in  2  minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for 
^  a  cent.  25  cents  at  your  Dealer,  or 
po^paid  by  Vol-  'eek  Co.,  Box  2024. 
Montreal,  Can  Agents  Wanted. 


DEAFNESS    IS   MISERY 

I    know    because    1    waa    Deaf    and    liaei    Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.      My   invisible  Anti- 
septic   Ear    Drums    rest^ired    luj'    hearing    and 
5;ioiipefl  Head  Noises,   and  will  do  it  for  you. 
[iRSj^  They   are  Tiny   Megaphones.      Cannot   be   seen 
l^*^a;/  when  worn.   Effective  when  Deafness  ia  caused 
hy    Catarrh    or    by    Perforated,     Partially    or 
WiioUy    Destroyed    Natural    Drums.      Easy    tc 
put  In.  easy  to  take  out.     Are  "Unseen  Com- 
forts."     Inexpensive.      Write    for    Booklet    and 
my   Bwoni  statement    of   how    I    recovered    my    liearlng. 

A.    O.    LEONARD 
Suite  319.  30  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


MacLean's   Magazine 


^^[^UILT  in  faultless  period  styles  of  our  own  exclusive  adaptation,  beauti- 
JT  ^  fully  finished  in  rich,  flawless  woods,  and  possessed  of  a  power  to  re- 

^^-^  produce  with  unsurpassed  faithfulness,  the  McLagan  Phonograph  is  unquestionably  a 
masterpiece,  t  This  harmonious  combination  of  artistic  appearance  and  faithful  tonal  reproduction 
make  it  an  instrument  to  be  coveted  by  everyone  of  refined  taste.     The 


li 


.(*, 


Phonograph 


is  richly  endowed  with  exclusive  and  valuable  features,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  famous  McLagan-FletcherToneArm.  Co-ordinating  with  the  McLagan- 
Fletcher  Reproducer  and  the  scientifically  fashioned  sound  chamber  of  wood,  this 
Tone  Arm  contributes  largely  to  the  McLagan's  extraordinary  beauty  of  tonal  re- 
production. The  construction  of  this  Tone  Arm — made  in  hexagonal  form,  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  of  metal— does  away  entirely  with  all  the  extraneous  vibrations  that 
are  so  unpleasantly  noticeable  with  the  ordinary  thin  tone  arms.  It  amplifies  and 
clarifies  every  note  transmitted  from  the  reproducer.  The  McLagan-Fletcher  Tone 
Arm  is  set  in  a  ball-bearing  base,  and  when  the  instrument  is  playing  it  allows  the 
needle  to  ride  smoothly  and  noiselessly  over  the  record. 

Perfect  in  appearance,  perfect  in  tonal  reproduction,  this  and  other  features  serve  to  make  the 
McLagan  supreme — the  new  ruler  in  the  phonograph  kingdom.  The  McLagan  range  covers  a 
variety  of  twenty-two  models — from  those  of  moderate  expense  to  instruments  that  would  grace 
the  most  luxuriously  furnished  homes.  Accept  this  as  your  nearest  McLagan  dealer's  invitation 
to  call  and  see  the  McLagan  and  hear  it  play. 
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CHRISTMAS  IS 
COMING 

and  its  approach  will  be  heralded  in  advance 
by  the  Christmas  Issue  of 

MACLEANS 

H  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  " 

which  will  make  its  appearance  on  the  news- 
stands promptly  on  December  15th. 

The  Cover  it  by  Relyea—  a  well-known  New^^York  Artist 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  contents  planned 
for  the  December  15th,  the  Christmas  Issue: 

WHAT  WILL  SANTA  CLAUS  BRING 
OUR  POLITICIANS  ?— 

J.  K.  Munro  discusses  this  novel  aspect  of  the  season  of 
Good  Will  and  Good  Cheer.  During  the  last  few  days  of  Novem- 
ber there  will  be  two  important  bye-elections,  and  for  some  of 
our  budding  statesmen  there  will  be  nothing  but  empty  stockings. 
Mr.  Munro  also  tells  you  what  surprise  packets  other  statesmen 
and  near-statesmen  may  find— one  or  two  may  delve  'way  down 
to  the  bottom  and  find  nothing  but  a  brick. 

CHRISTMAS  ALONG  THE  LABRADOR 
COAST— 

Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion 
to  t'other,  and  we  venture  to  say  there  is  no  one  but  is  proud 
of  the  work  the  genial,  frontier  doctor  is  doing  in  our  barren 
wastes  and  on  the  bleak  coasts  of  the  north-east.  A  fact-fiction 
story  of  his  in  our  Christmas  number  will  be  full  of  heart- 
interest,  the  kind  that  grips  you  when  you  sit  around  the  fire 
these  cold  nights  and  think  of  the  poor  devils  who  are  shivering 
under  the  icy  blasts — whether  'round  the  corner  in  your  own 
home  town  or  off  in  distant  Labrador. 

BUTTERED  SIDE  UP— 

C.  W.  Stephens  has  written  Christmas  stories  for  MacLean's 
for  so  many  years  that  it  has  become  a  habit  with  him — and  a 
habit  with  our  readers  to  enjoy  every  word  of  them.  You'll 
like  this  hero — who  didn't  know  "on  which  side  his  bread  was 
buttered." 

THE  JEST  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES— 

Gertrude  Arnold  spent  several  years  in  France  and 
"Blighty,"  and  since  returning  to  Canada  has  been  helping  those 
who  need  it  to  re-establish  themselves.  Last  Christmas  she  wrote 
for  you  "A  Blighty  Christmas";  this  year  you'll  have  in  December 
15th  issue  another  most-human  story  of  our  English  war-bride 
guests.  Is  it  fiction  or  fact?  Judge  for  yourself  after  you've 
read  it. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  POLLY  MACCRAE— 

You  have  never  heard  of  Polly  Maccrae,  or  probably  of  A. 
E.  Herbert,  who  tells  what  one  Christmas  meant  to  her.  This  is 
a  "first  story,"  written  by  a  woman  in  Old  Ontario,  who  is  as 
steeped  in  the  local  color  of  the  life  she  describes  as  O.  Henry 
was  in  that  of  New  York,  or  Arthur  Homing  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada. 

A  JENKINS  FEATURE— 

Charles  Christopher  Jenkins,  who  has  written  facts  and 
fiction  for  a  score  of  leading  magazines,  is  now  writing  features 
for  MacLean's  exclusively — mostly  facts.  There'll  be  a  real  life- 
interest  yam  from  his  pen  in  the  Christmas  number. 

Other  features — by  your  old  favorites : 


ARTHUR  STRINGER- 

Several  more  enthralling 
pages  of  that  gripping  mystery 
story,  "The  City  of  Peril." 

GEORGE  HAM- 

The  "Colonel"  has  spent 
Christmas  in  some  odd  places. 
He  talks  about  this,  and  about 
some  Governors-General  he  has 
met. 


"MARGOT"  ASQUITH— 

More  about  some  "Souls," 
about  English  politics,  and  in- 
side facts  of  recent  British  his- 
tory. 

AGNES  LAUT- 

"The  Paper,  Sulphite  and 
Pulp  Industry  of  Canada,"  num- 
ber three  in  her  series,  "Canada 
Re-Visited." 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS- 

Selections   culled   from   a    hundred    sources, 
the  cream   off  the  top  of  the   cream   bottle. 


lost.  This  is  probably  the  most  encour- 
aging sign  in  the  whole  situation.  The 
danger  has  always  been  that  high  prices 
would  preclude  sale,  and  this  shortened 
sale  would  mean  a  gradual  discharge  of 
labor,  with  all  that  entails  of  hardship. 
Fortunately  conditions  are  being  righted 
another  way,  by  the  gradual  decline  of 
prices  as  a  result  of  improved  production. 

TAKEN  altogether,  therefore,  condi- 
tions show  a  very  favorable  promise. 
Business  is  working  through  a  transition 
period  that  has  looked  fairly  dark  to  some, 
but  the  point  is,  that  it  is  working  through. 
There  are  industries,  unquestionably, 
which  have  yet  to  go  through  trying  times, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  there  is  any  real 
danger  of  hard  times  anywhere  ahead. 
After  all,  Canada  is  primarily  a  farming 
country,  and  her  wealth  comes  from  the 
farm,  and  the  farm  has  dealt  bountifully 
with  her  during  the  past  year.  Granting 
that  there  is  an  adequate  market  for 
Canadian  wheat,  there  will  be  a  world  of 
new  wealth  created  in  the  country,  and 
this  should  certainly  be  the  surest  safe- 
guard against  hard  times. 

Our  Pulp  Industry 

CANADA'S  supremacy  as  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducts is  assured  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  many  years  to  come,  according  to 
the  Financial  News  of  London,  which 
traces  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Canada 
in  comparison  with  other  countries.  The 
available  resources  of  European  countries 
are  described  as  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Norway  is  expected  to 
produce  this  year  150,000  tons  of  news- 
paper; Sweden,  175,000  tons,  and  Finland, 
100,000  tons.  Their  sum  total  of  425,000 
tons  hardly  amounts  to  one-half  of  the 
Canadian  production.  In  value  it  is 
equally  far  behind. 

The  Canadians  calculate,  it  is  pointed 
out,  that  only  two  more  years  will  be 
needed  to  raise  their  output  of  pulp  to 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  In  the  past 
six  years — 1914  to  1920 — it  has  shown  an 
average  growth  of  70,000  tons  a  year. 
Over  the  whole  six  years  it  amounts  to 
144  per  cent.  But  the  rise  in  value  has 
far  outstripped  the  increase  in  quantity. 

Newsprint  Prices 

nj'^HE  general  impression  among  the 
1  mills  would  appear  to  favor  a  price  of 
about  $130  a  ton,  or  6J^  cents  per  lb.  for 
newsprint  paper  for  the  early  months  of 
next  year,  says  the  Financial  Post.  This 
is  the  price  prevailing  with  a  number  of 
mills  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  the  price  being  paid  Price  Bros., 
Laurentide,  Brompton  and  St.  Maurice 
among  the  listed  stocks.  Spanish  River 
and  Abitibi  are  getting  $100  a  ton,  so  that 
for  the  latter  two  the  new  price,  if  it  goes 
into  effect,  would  mean  an  increase  of  $30 
a  ton  over  current  prices. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present, 
conditions  point  to  a  maintenance  of 
the  strong  demand  for  newsprint.  The 
German  scare  of  three  weeiis  ago  was 
laid  to  rest  by  the  announcement  that 
the  export  of  newsprint  from  Germany 
has  been  forbidden.  Official  figures  furn- 
ished the  mills  for  September  by  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  bear  out  the 
idea  of  a  continuance  in  the  demand.  The 
production  by  the  Canadian  mills  during 
the  month  was  69,550  tons,  while  the 
average  production  for  the  nine  months 
of  the  present  year  was  72,707  tons,  or 
12  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  for  the 
same  period  in  1919.  Production  in  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember was  also  a  little  less,  174,000 
tons,  but  the  average  for  the  year  to 
date  has  been  higher  than  in  1919.  The 
smaller  production  in  both  countries  for 
September  was  due  to  lower  water.  At 
the  end  of  September  the  stocks  on  hand 
amounted  to  only  28,221  tons,  or  only 
four  days'  production,  and  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

Paying  Off  Debts 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  fairly  complete, 
it  is  learned,  for  the  steady  wiping 
out  of  the  debts  Great  Britain  owes  the 
Canadian  banks.  Early  this  year  the 
final  payment  was  made  of  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000  that  had  been  made  for  the 


purchase  of  wheat  in  Canada.  This  left 
the  separate  amounts  still  owing  as  fol- 
lows: 

$50,000,000  of  the  date  of  October, 
1917,  provided  by  the  Canadian  banks 
for  the  purchase  of  cheese  and  othe 
food  products. 

$75,000,000    and    another    amount    of 
$25,000,000    provided    to    the    Imperial 
Munitions    Board    in    1916,    or    a    total 
in  three  amounts  of  $150,000,000. 

Of   these   amounts   the    first    $50,000-, 

000  is  due  at  the  present  time,  while 
the  $75,000,000  is  due  in  March,  1921, 
and  the  $25,000,000  is  due  in  June  of 
next  year. 

Answers  to  Inquiries] 

Royal  Bank  Stock 
R.R.  No.   1,   Ontario. — /    am    a    sub- 
scriber of  MacLean's  Magazine  and  read  of  ■ 
the  free  offer  of  advice  about  investments. 

1  wish  to  know  what  you  think  about  stock 
of  the  Royal  Bank.  My  mother  owns  some, 
she  bought  them  several  years  ago  at  215  a 
share  but  I  see  now  they  are  quoted  at  208 
and  they  are  offering  new  capital  stock  for 
sale  now.  Do  you  think  the  slock  is  safe  or 
do  you  think  there  is  danger  of  it  going  down 
much  more,  as  she  has  not  much  m^ans  and 
might  have  to  realize  on  them. 

ANSWER.— Do  not  be  alarmed  about 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  this  stock.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Royal  Bank  stock  has  shown 
very  little  decline  in  comparison  with  some 
others.  There  has  been  a  general  decline 
in  the  market  in  most  securities,  even 
among  the  best,  due  chiefly  to  the  rise  in 
interest  rates  which  has  made  investors 
demand  securities  at  a  lower  price  in 
order  to  secure  the  higher  yield.  This 
condition  will  right  itself  when  interest 
rates  decline.  In  several  of  the  bank 
stocks,  also,  there  has  been  some  selling 
where  new  issues  were  offered  at  lower 
rates,  and  in  most  cases  increased  capitaliz- 
ation makes  for  an  easier  market  until  the 
new  issues  become  distributed  into  more 
or  less  permanent  hands.  The  Royal 
Bank  stock  is  among  the  most  attractive 
of  bank  stocks. 

Buying  German  Marks  or  Bonds 

W.,  MONTREAL.— SeetJip  in  MacLean'* 
Magazine  that  you  answer  financial  queries, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  being  enlightened 
on  the  follotoing  questions. 

Do  you  advise  buying  German  money 
or  bonds  at  the  present  time?  Do  the 
quotations  given  in  the  Montreal  Star  mean 
per  hundred  marks,  viz;  $2.80  a  hundred? 
If  not,  how  do  they  figure  this?  What  com- 
pany would  you  advise  buying  from?  Will 
it  be  easy  to  sell  when  they  move  up  to  par? 
How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  the 
mark  will  be  worth  20c  in  our  money! 
I  believe,  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  indem- 
nities that  theGermans  will  have  lo  pay,  that 
they  will  be  in  the  run  for  the  business  which 
they  lost  during  the  war.  Look  at  the  money 
and  labor  power  they  will  save  without  a 
large  standing  army  and  navy.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  other  information  you  can  give 
on  the  above.  I  believe  every  Canadian 
should  make  as  much  out  of  the  Germans  as 
did  they  before  August,  1914. 

ANSWER^ — The  present  price  of  marks 
is  even  less  than  you  mention,  as  compared 
with  the  normal  rate  of  about  24  cents. 
Buying  German  marks  must  be  regarded 
as  very  much  of  a  gamble.  No  one 
knows  when  they  will  return  to  par. 
There  would  appear  to  be  less  risk  in 
buying  the  French  or  Belgian  franc  or 
Italian  lira.  If  you  feel  like  taking  the 
chance,  however,  would  suggest  you  get  a 
reputable  house  to  buy  you  German  marks 
first  and  then  exchange  into  some  German 
city  bonds,  as  a  better  security.  Don't  see 
much  the  point  of  the  argument  about 
buying  German  marks  or  bonds  and  wait- 
ing for  them  to  "come  back,"  as  a  form  of 
punishment  for  the  Germans:  your  very 
purchase  supports  their  market. 


ANSWERS    TO   INQUIRIES 

Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  industrial 
investments  (if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed)  by 
addressing  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  Financial 
Post,"  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 
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The  Drama  of  Our  Great  Forests 

The  Authentic,  Dramatic,  Pulsating  Story  of  Canada's  Northern  Wilds 


Huve  you  seen  God  in  His  splendors,  heard 

the  text  that  nature  renders? 
I  You'll  never  hear  it  in  the  family  pew.) 
The  simple  things,  the  true  things,  the  silent 

men  who  do  things — 
Then  listen  to  the  wild — it's  calling  you.  * 

CHAPTER  I 


By  ARTHUR    HEMING 


-though  much  of  the  life  has 
-the  scene  is  set  to  represent 


Author  of  "Spirit  Lake,"  etc. 
ILLUSTRATIONS        BY       THE 


AUTHOR 


IT  WAS  in  childhood  that  the  primitive  spirit  first 
came  whispering  to  me.  It  was  then  that  I  had  my 
first  day-dreams  of  the  Northland — of  its  forests,  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  its  hunters  and  trappers  and  traders,  its 
fur-runners  and  mounted  police,  its  voyageurs  and  packet- 
eers,  its  missionaries  and  Indians  and  prospectors,  its 
animals,  its  birds  and  its  fishes,  its  trees  and  its 
flowers,  and  its  seasons. 

Even  in  childhood  I  was  forever  wondering.  .  .   . 
what   is   daily   going   on   in   the   Great   Northern 

Forest? not  just  this  week,  this  month,  or 

this  season,  but  what  is  actually  occurring  day  by 
day,  throughout  the  cycle  of  an  entire  year?  That 
thought  fascinated  me,  and  when  I  grew  into  boy- 
hood I  began  delving  into  books  of  northern  travel, 
but  I  did  not  find  the  answer  there.  With  the  years 
this  ever-present  wonder  grew,  until  it  so  possessed 
me  that  at  last  it  spirited  me  away  from  the  city, 
while  I  was  still  in  my  teens,  and  led  me  along  a  path 
of  ever-changing  and  ever-increasing  pleasure, 
showing  me  the  world,  not  as  men  had  mauled  and 
marred  it,  but  as  the  Master  of  Life  had  made  it,  in 
all  its  original  beauty  and  splendor. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  led  me  to  observe  and  ponder 
over  the  daily  pages  of  the  most  profound,  and  yet  the 
most  fascinating  book  man  has  ever  tried  to  read; 
and  though  it  seemed  to  me  my  feeble  attempts  to 
decipher  its  text  were  always  futile,  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, not  only  taught  me  to  love  Nature  with  an  ever- 
increasing  passion,  but  it  has  inspired  in  me  an  infinite 
homage  toward  the  Almighty. 

A  Score  of  Pilgrimages  to  the  Wilds 

SO,  TO  make  my  life-dream  come  true,  to  contemplate 
in  all  its  thrilling  action  and  undying  splendor  the 
drama  of  the  great  forest,  I  travelled  twenty-three  times 
through  various  parts  of  the  vast  northern  woods,  from 
Maine  to  Alaska,  and  covered  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  by  canoe,  packtrain,  snowshoes,  bateau,  dog-train, 
buck-board,  timber-raft,  prairie-schooner,  lumber-wagon 
and  "alligator."  No  one  trip  ever  satisfied  me,  or  afforded 
me  the  knowledge  or  the  experience  I  sought,  for  traversing 
a  single  section  of  the  forest  was  not  unlike  making  one's 
way  along  a  single  street  of  a  metropolis  and  then  trying 
to  persuade  oneself  that  one  knew  all  about  the  city's 
life.  So  back  again  I  went  at  all  .seasons  of  the  year  to 
»'ncamp  in  that  great  timber-land  that  sweeps  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Thus  it  has  taken  me  thirty-three  years  to  gather  the 
information  this  volume  contains,  and  my  only  hope  in 
writing  it  is  that  perhaps  others  may  have  had  the  same 
day-dreams,  and  that  in  this  book  they  may  find  a  reliable 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  all  their  wonderings.  But 
making  my  dream  come  true — what  sheer  delight  it  gave 
me!  what  sport  and  travel  it  afforded  me!  what  toil  and 
sweat  it  caused  me!  what  food  and  rest  it  brought  me! 
what  charming  places  it  led  me  through!  what  interesting 
people  it  ranged  beside  me!  what  romance  it  unfolded 
before  me!  And  into  what  thrilling  adventure.s  it  plunged 
me! 

•RotiiTl    W.    Service. 


But  before  we  paddle  down  the  winding  wilderness  aisle 
toward  the  great  stage  upon  which  Diana  and  all  her 
attendant   huntsmen   and   forest   creatures  may   appear, 


The   beautiful    Athabuca. 

who    wina    your    heart    in 

the    first    chapter    and    a 

husband    in    the    last. 


allow  me  to  explain, 
that  in  compliance  with 
the  wi.shes  of  some  of 
the  principal  actors — 
who  actually  lived  this 
story  —  fictitious  names 
have  been  given  to  the 
principal  characters  and 
to  the  two  principal 
trading  posts  herein  de- 
picted; the  rest  of  the 
play,  however,  is  merely 
thelifeasllearneditfrom 
personal  experience, 
or  as'jt  was  rehearsed  to 
me  by  the  forest  dwellers.  And  in  order  to  retain  all  the 
interesting  local  color,  the  picturesque  costumes,  and 
the  thrilling  roman  ce  of  the  fur-trade  days  as  I  witnessed 


them  in  my  twenties- 

already  passed  away- 

the  year  189—. 
It  was  September  9th,  189 — .    From  sunrise  to 

sunset,    through    mist,    sunshine,    shower,    and 

shadow  we  travelled,  and  the  nearer  we  drew  to 
our  destination,  the  wilder  the  country  became,  the  more 
water-fowl  we  saw,  and  the  more  the  river  banks  were 
marked  with  tra  ces  of  big  game. 

"Be  My  Guest  for  Two  Weeks" 

MY  TRAVELLING  companion  was  a  "Free  Trader," 
whose  name  was  Spear,  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered  man 
with  heavy  eye-brows  and  shaggy,  drooping  moustache. 
The  way  we  met  was  amusing.  It  happened  in  a  certain 
frontier  town. 

His  first  question  was  as  to  whether  I  was  single. 
His  second,  as  to  whether  my  time  was  my  own.  Then 
he  slowly  looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot.  He  seemed 
to  be  measuring  my  stature  and  strength,  and  to  be 
noting  the  color  of  my  eyes  and  hair.  Narrowing  his 
vision,  he  scrutinized  me  more  carefully  than  before,  for 
now  he  seemed  to  be  reading  my  character — if  not  my 
soul.     Then,  smiling,  he  blurted  out : 

"Ccme,  be  my  gue.st  for  a  couple  of  weeks.     Will 
you?" 
I  laughed. 

He  frowHed.     But  on  realizing  that  my  mirth  was 
caused  only  by  surprise,  he  smiled  again  and  let  flow  a 
vivid  description  of  a  place  he  called  Spearhead. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  northern  fur  trade.     It  was 
the  centre  of  a  great  timber  region.     It  was  the 
heart  of  a  vast  fertile  belt  that  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  greatest  of  all  farming  districts.     It  was  built 
on  the  fountain    head    of    gigantic  water  power. 
It  virtually  stood  over  the  very  vault  that  con- 
tained the  richest  veins  of  mineral  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  Dominion — at  least  that's  what  he  said  — 
and  he  also  assured  me  that  the  government  had 
realized  it  too,  for  was  it  not  going  to  hew  a  provin- 
cial highway  clean  through  the  forest  to  Spear- 
head?      Was  it  not  going    to    build    a    fleet   of 
steamers  to  ply  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  that 
section?     And  was  it  not  going  to  build  a  line  of  railroad 
to  the  town  itself  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  new 
transcontinental  and  thus  put  it  in  communication  with 
the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  east  and  west? 

In  fact,  he  also  impressed  upon  me  that  Spearhead  was  a 
town  born  for  young  men  who  were  not  adverse  to  Incom- 
ing wealthy  in  whatever  line  of  business  they  might 
choose.  It  seemed  that  great  riches  were  already  there 
and  had  but  to  be  lifted.     Would  I  go?  , 

But  when  I  explained  that  although  I  was  single,  and 
quite  free,  I  was  not  a  business  man,  he  became  crestfallen, 
but  presently  revived  enough  to  exclaim: 
"Well,  what  the  dickens  arc  you?" 
"An  artist,"  I  replied. 

"O,    I    see!      Well.    .     .    we    ni'cu    an    iinist    \ii>     iiaui.N  . 

You'll  have  the  field  all  to  yourself  in  Spearhead.  Be- 
sides, your  pictures  of  the  fur  trade  and  of  pioneer  life 
would  eventually  become  historical  and  bring  you  no  end 
of  wealth.  You  better  come.  Better  decide  right  away, 
or  some  other  artist  chap  will  get  ahead  of  you." 

But  when  I  further  explained  that  I  was  going  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  had  already  written  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Factor  at  Fort  Consolation  and  that 
he  was  expecting  me,  Spear  gloated. 

"Bully  boy!"  and,  slapping  me  on   the  shoulder,  he 
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chuckled:  "Why,  my  town  is  just 
across  the  lake  from  Fort  Con- 
solation. A  mere  five-mile  paddle, 
old  chap,  and  remember,  I  ex- 
tend to  you  the  freedom  of  Spear- 
head in  the  name  of  its  future 
mayor.  And,  man-alive,  I'm  leav- 
ing for  there  to-morrow  morning 
in  a  big  four-fathom  birch-bark, 
with  four  Indian  canoemen.  Be 
my  guest.  It  won't  cost  you  a 
farthing,  and  we'll  make  the  trip  together." 

The  Mighty  Town  is  Only  a  Shack 

I  GLADLY  accepted.  The  next  morning  we  started. 
Free  Trader  Spear  was  a  character,  and  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  an  Oxford  University  man,  who, 
having  been  "ploughed,"  left  for  Canada,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  had  finally 
been  moved  to  Fort  Consolation  where  he  served  seven 
years,  learned  the  fur  trade  business  and  resigned  to  be- 
come a  "free  trader"  as  all  fur  traders  are  tilled  who  carry 
on  business  in  opposition  to  "The  Great  Company."  We 
were  eight  days  upon  the  trip,  but,  strange  to  say,  during 
each  day's  travel  toward  Spearhead,  his  conversation  in 
reference  to  that  thriving  town  made  it"  appear  to  grow 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  last  it  actually  dwindled  down 
to  such  a  point,  that,  about  sunset  on  the  day  we  were  to 
arrive,  he  turned  to  me  and  casually  remarked : 

"Presently  you'll  see  Fort  Consolation  and  the  Indian 
village  beyond.  Spearhead  is  just  across  the  lake,  and  by- 
the-by,  my  boy,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Spearhead  is 
just  my  log  shack.  But  it's  a 
nice  little  place,  and  you'll  like  it 
when  you  pay  us  a  visit,  for  I 
want  you  to  meet  my  wife." 

Then  our  canoe  passed  a  jut- 
ting point  of  land  and  in  a  mom- 
ent the  scene  was  changed — we 
were  no  longer  on  a  river,  but  were 
now  upon  a  lake  and  the  wilder- 
ness seemed  suddenly  left  behind. 
On  the  outer  end  of  a  distant 
■  point  a  cluster  of  poplars  shaded 
a  small  clapboarded  log  house.  There,  in  charge  of  Fort 
Consolation,  lived  the  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Beyond  a  little  lawn  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence 
stood  the  large  storehouse.  The  lower  floor  of  this  was 
used  as  a  trading-room;  the  upper  story  served  for  a  fur 
loft.  Behind  were  seen  a  number  of  shanties,  then  an- 
other large  building  in  which  dog-sleds  and  great  birch- 
bark  canoes  were  stored.  Farther  away  was  a  long  open 
shed,  under  which  those  big  canoes  were  built;  then  a  few 
small  huts  where  the  half-breeds  lived.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Factor's  house,  all  the  buildings  were  of  rough- 
hewn  logs  plastered  with  clay.  Around  the  sweeping 
bend  of  the  bay  was  a  village  of  tepees  in  which  the  Indian 
fur  hunters  and  their  families  spend  their  midsummer. 
Crowning  a  knoll  in  the  rear  stood  a  quaint  little  church 
with  a  small  tin  spire  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  capped  by  a 
cross  that  spread  its  tiny  arms  to  heaven.  On  the  hill  in 
the  background  the  time-worn  pines  swayed  their  shaggy 
heads  and  softly  whispered  to  that,  the  first  gentle  touch  of 
civilization  in  the  wilderness. 

A  Joke  on  the  Old  Scotchman 

PRESENTLY  at  irregular  intervals  guns  were  discharged 
■••  along  the  shore,  beginning  at  the  point  nearest  the 
canoes  and  running  round  the  curve  of  the  bay  to  the 
Indian,  camp,  where  a  brisk  fusillade  took  place.  A 
moment  later  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's 
flag  fluttered  over  Fort 
Consolation.  Plainly, 
the  arrival  of  our  canoe 
was  causing  excitement 
at  the  Post.  Trader 
Spear  laughed  aloud : 

"That's  one  on  old 
Mackenzie.  He's  taking 
my  canoe  for  that  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Inspec- 
tor. He's  generally  due 
about  this  time." 

From  all  directions 
men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  swarming  to- 
ward the  landing,  and 
when  our  canoe  arrived 
there  must  have  been 
fully  four  hundred  In- 
dians present.  The  first 
to  greet  us  was  Factor 
Mackenzie,  a  gruff, 
bearded  Scotchman 
with  a  clean-shaven  up- 
per lip,  gray  hair,  and 
piercing  gray  eyes. 
When  we  entered  the 
Factor's  house  we  foimd 


it  to  be  a  typ- 
nes8  home  of 
the  Hudson's 
pany ; and, 
far  unlike  the 
fur  traders' 
shown  upon 
movie  screen, 
zine  illustra- 
poBsible  to 
saw  upon  the 


ical  wilder- 
an  officer  of 
Bay  Com- 
therefore,  as 
interiors  of 
houses  as 
the  stage, 
or  in  maga- 
tion,  as  it  is 
imagine.  We 
walls  neither 


mounted  heads  nor  skins  of  wild  animals;  nor  were  fur 
robes  spread  upon  the  floors,  as  one  would  expect  to  find 
after  reading  the  average  story  of  Hudson's  Bay  life. 
On  the  contrary,'  the  well-scrubbed  floors  were  perfectly 
bare,  and  the  walls  were  papered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
countless  illustrations  cut  from  the  London  Graphic  and  the 
Illustrated  London  News.  The  pictures  not  only  took  the 
place  of  wall  paper,  making  the  house  more  nearly  wind- 
proof,  but  also  afforded  endless  amusement  to  those  who 
had  to  spend  therein  the  long  winter  months.  The  house 
was  furnished  sparingly  with  simple,  homemade  furniture 
that  had  more  the  appearance  of  utility  than  of  beauty. 
At  supper-time  we  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the 
Factor's  wife,  who  took  the  head  of  the  table.  After  the 
meal  we  gathered  in  the  living-room  before  an  open  fire, 
over  the  mantel-piece  of  which  there  were  no  guns,  no 
powder  horns,  nor  even  a  pair  of  snowshoes;  for  a  fur- 


This  shows  the  kind  of  a  reckoniitfi:  which   Oo-koo-hoo  and 
his  family  made   with    Factor  Mackenzie,    after   the   former 
had   received  his  advances  for  the   winter's  hunting. 


trader  would  no  more  think  of  hanging  his  snowshoes 
there  than  a  city  dweller  would  think  of  hanging  his  over- 
shoes over  his  drawing-room  mantel. 

After  the  two  traders  had  finished  "talking  musquash" — 
fur  trade  business — they  began  reminiscing  on  the  more 
picturesque  side  of  their  work,  and  as  I  had  come  to  spend 
the  winter  with  the  fur  hunters  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
the  subject  naturally  turned  to  that  well-worn  topic,  the 
famous  Nimrods  of  the  North.  Trader  Spear,  withdrawing 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  remarked  : 

"I  have  heard  of  an  Indian,  an  Ojibway,  named  Narphim, 
who  lived  somewhere  out  in  the  Peace  River  country,  and 
I've  heard  it  stated  that  he  killed,  in  his  lifetime,  over 
eighty  thousand  living  things.    Some  bag  for  one  hunter." 

Since  Trader  Spear  made  that  interesting  remark  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  Factor  of  the^Hudson's 
Bay  Company  who  knew  Narphim  from  boyhood,  and 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his,  and  who  was  actually  in 


1.  A  small,  bushy-topped  sapling,  planted  upright  in  the  river  near  a   landing    place  on  the  shore,  means:   "Come  ashore,  fallow 
me;  I  am  trailing  game  and  want  help  to  carry  back  the  meat.      Build  a  camp,  but  be  cautious  about  lighting  a  fire." 

2.  Blazing  a  tree  thus  means:   "Follow   my  trail  and  give  me  help."  ^ 

3.  If  the  hunter  wants  assistance,  and  to  abandon  all  caution,  he  will  cut  a  long  blaze  and  tear  it  off. 

4.  By  cutting  a  long   blaze  on  one  tree  and  a  short  one   on   another   the   hunter   informs   his    companions    that   he    has    left   the 
trail   between  these  two  trees,   and  he  wants  them  to  follow  his  trail  and  not  the  trail  of  the  game. 

5.  In  case  the  trail  crosses  a  muskeg  where  there  are   no  trees,   the  hunter   will   place  moss  upon   the  bushes  to  answer  instead 
of   blazes. 

6.  A  pole  standing  in  the  water  with  grass  wedged  into  its  upper  split   end   indicates   that  the  hunter  has  gone  ashore,   and  the 
slant  of  the  pole  points  the  direction. 

7.  A  willow  branch  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  loop  and  hung  upon  a  smaller  pole  signifies  that  the  hunter,  or  leader,  is  not  sure 
where  he  will  land,  but  it  may  be  at  any  point  of  the  shore  of   the  surrounding   lake. 

8.  Some  article  of  the  hunter's  clothing,   left  near 
"Camp  here,  on  my  trail." 

9.  If  a  tree  is  blazed  and  on  the  blaze  is  the  sketch  of  a  certain   animal, 
to  carry  back  to  camp  whatever  animal  the  sketch  Indicates. 


number  of   sticks   standing   in   the   form    of   the   poles   of   a   lodge,   says: 
the  Indians   following   know  the   hunter  wants   help 


10.  yyt  second  man,  or  follower,  never  blazes  trees  as  he  trails  the  first  hunter,  but  breaks  off  twigs  or  binds   branches  in  the 
direction   he  is  going,  so  that  a  third  man  may  distinguish  between  the  trails. 


charge  of  a  number  ofjposts  at 
which  the  Indian  traded.  Owing 
to  their  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, the  Factor  took  such  a 
personal  pride  in  the  fame  the 
hunter  won,  that  he  compiled, 
from  the  books  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  a  complete  record 
of  all  the  fur-bearing  animals  the 
Indian  killed,  between  the  time 
he  began  to  trade  as  a  hunter  at 

the  age  of  eleven,  until  his  hunting  days  were  ended. 
Furthermore,  in  discassing  the  subject  with  Narphim,  they 
together  compiled  an  approximate  list  of  the  number  of 
fish,  wild  fowl,  and  rabbits  that  the  hunter  must  have 
secured  each  season.  The  Factor  gave  me  Narphim's 
history  as  follows : 

"Narphim's  proper  name  remains  unknown  as  he  was 
one  of  two  children  saved  when  a  band  of  Ojibways,  or 
Chipewyans,  were  drowned  in  crossing  a  large  lake  that 
lies  S.E.  of  Cat  Lake  and  Island  Lake,  and  S.E.  of  Norway 
House.  He  was  called  Narphim — the  Boy  Saved  from 
the  Waters.  The  other  child  that  was  rescued  was  a  girl 
and  she  was  called  Neseemis — Our  Little  Sister.  At  first 
Narphim  was  adopted  and  lived  with  a  Swampy  Cree 
chief,  the  celebrated  Keteche-ka-paness,  who  was  a  great 
medicine  man.  When  Narphim  grew  to  be  eleven  years 
old  he  became  a  hunter,  and  first  traded  his  catch  at  Island 
Lake,  then  as  the  years  went  by,  at  Oxford  House,  then  at 
Norway  House,  then  at  Fort  Chipewyan  and  then  at  Fort 
McMurray.  After  that  he  went  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
then  on  to  the  Peace  River  at  Dunvegan,  then  he  showed 
up  at  Fort  St.  John,  next  at 
Battle  River,  and  finally  at  Ver- 
milion. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
number  of  creatures  Narphim 
killed,  but  of  course,  he  also  kill- 
ed a  good  deal  of  game  that  was 
never  recorded  in  the  Company's 
books,  especially  those  animals 
whose  skins  were  used  for  the 
clothing  of  the  hunter's  family. 
Here    is    the    list.     Bears    585, 

beaver  1,080,  ermines  130,  fishers  195,  red  foxes  362,  cross 
foxes  78,  silver  and  black  foxes  6,  lynxes  418,  martens  1,078, 
minks  384,  muskrats  900,  porcupines  19,  otters  194, 
wolves  112,  wolverines  24,  wood  buffaloes  99,  moose  396, 
caribou  196,  jumping  deer  72,  wapiti  1 56,  mountain  sheep  60, 
mountain  goats  29;  and  rabbits,  approximately  8,000, 
wild  fowl,  approximately  23,800,  and  fish  approximately 
36,000.     Total  74,573. 

"Yes,  Narphim  was  a  great  hunter  and  a  good  man," 
says  the  Factor  in  his  last  letter  to  me.  "He  was  a  fine, 
active,  well-built  Indian  and  a  reliable  and  pleasant 
companion.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen, 
whom  we  shall  be,  and  well  may  be,  proud  to  meet  in  the 
Great  Beyond,  known  as  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds." 

I  First  Hear  of  Oo-Koo-Hoo 

THUS  the  evening  drifted  by.  While  the  names  of 
several  of  the  best  hunters  had  been  mentioned  as 
suitable  men  for  me  to  accompany  on  their  hunting  trail, 
it  was  suggested  that  as  the  men  themselves  would  prob- 
ably visit  the  post  in  the  morning,  I  should  have  a  chat 
with  them  before  making  my  selection.  Both  Mackenzie 
and  Spear,  however,  seemed  much  in  favor  of  my  going 
with  an  Indian  called  Oo-koo-hoo.  Presently  the  clock 
struck  ten  and  we  turned  in,  the  Free  Trader  sharing  a 

big  feather  bed  with  me. 

After  breakfast,  next 

morning,  I  strolled  about 
the  picturesque  point. 
When  I  turned  down  to- 
ward the  wharf,  I  found 
a  score  of  Indians  and 
half-breed  trippers 
were  unloading  freight 
from  -a  couple  of  six- 
fathom  birch-bark 
canoes. 

Canoes  range  in  length 
all  the  way  from  twelve 
feet  to  thirty-sbc  feet. 
The  smaller  size,  being 
more  easily  portaged,  is 
used  by  hunters,  and  is 
known  as  a  two-fathom 
canoe.  For  family  use 
canoes  are  usually  from 
two-and-a-half  to  three- 
and-a-half  fathoms  long. 
Canoes  of  the  largest 
size,  thirty-six  feet,  are 
called  six-fathom  or 
"North"  canoes.  With 
a  crew  of  from  eight  to 
twelve,  they  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of 
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three  tons,  and  are  used  by  the  traders  for  transporting 
furs  and  supplies. 

Some  Indians  engage  in  "voyaging"  or  "tripping"  for  the 
traders — taking  out  fur  packs  to  the  steamboats  or  rail- 
roads, by  six-fathom  canoe,  york  boat,  or  sturgeon-head 
-scow  brigades,  and  bringing  in  supplies.  Others  put  in 
part  of  their  time  on  an  occasional  hunt  for  moose  or 
caribou,  or  in  shooting  wild-fowl.  On  their  return  they 
potter  around  camp  making  paddles  or  snowshoe -frames; 
or  they  give  themselves  up  to  gambling — a  vice  to  which 
they  are  rather  prone. 

Sometimes  twenty  men   or  more,   divided    into  equal 
sides,  will  squat  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  with  their  hair 
drawn  over  their  faces  that  their  expression  may  not  easily 
be  read,   and  with  their  kn^es   covered   with   blankets. 
Leaders  are  ehosen  on  either  side,  and  each  team  is  supplied 
with  twelve  small  sticks.     The  game  begins  by  one  of  the 
"leaders  placing  his  closed  hands  upon  his  blanket,  and 
calling  upon  the  other  to  match  him.     If  the  latter  is 
holding  his  stick  in  the  wrong  hand,  he  loses;  and  so  the 
game  goes  on.     Two  sets  of  drummers  are  playing  con- 
tinuously and  all  the  while  there  is  much  chanting.     In 
this  simple    wise 
they  gamble  away 
their  belongings 
even  to  their  cloth- 
ing, and  sometimes, 
their  wives.    When 
the  wives  are  at  stake 
however,    they    have 
:the  privilege  of  taking 
a  hand  in  the  game. 

The  women,  in 
addition  to  their 
regular  routine  of 
summer  camp  du- 
ties, occupy  them- 
selves with  fishing, 
moccasin  making 
and  berry  picking. 


How  Indians  Get 
Their  Dyes 

THE  girl's  first 
lesson  in  sewing 
is  always  upon  the 
coarsest  work,  such 
as  joining  skins  to- 
gether for  lodge 
coverings.  The 
threads  used  are 
made  from  the 
sinews  of  the  deer 
or  the  wolf.  These 
sinews  are  first  hung 
outside  to  dry  a 
little,  and  are  then 
split  into  the  firrest 
threads.  The 
t  hr  e  ad-make  r 
passes  each  Strand 
through  her  mouth 
to  moisten  it,  then 
places  it  upon  her 
bare  thigh,  and  with 
a  quick  movement 
rolls  it  with  the  flat 
of  her  hand  to  twist 
it.  Passing  it  again 
through  her  mouth, 
she  ties  a  knot  at 
one  end,  points  the 
other,  and  sets  it 
away  to  dry.  The 
result  is  a  thread 
like  the  finest  hair- 
wire. 

For  coloring 
moose  hair  or  por- 
cupine quills  for 
fancy  work,  the'wo- 
men  obtain  their 
dyes  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  From  the 
juice  of  boiled  cran- 
berries they  derive 
a  magenta  dye. 
From  alder  bark, 
boiled,  beaten,  and 
strained,  they  get  a 
dark,  slate-colored 
blue  which  is  mixed 
with  rabbit's  gall  to 
make  it  adhere.  The 
juice  of  bearberries 
gives  them  a  bright 
red.  From  gun- 
powder and  water 
they  obtain  a  fine 
blaek,   and  from 


ccal-tar  a  stain  for  work  of  the  coarsest  kind.  They  rely 
chiefly,  however,  upon  the  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
ochres  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  These,  when 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  canoes,  they  mix  with  fish- 
oil;  but  for  general  purposes  the  earths  are  baked  and 
used  in  the  form  of  powder. 

From  scenes  such  as  I  have  described  the  summer  travel- 
ler obtains  his  impression  of  the  forest  Indians.  Too  often 
their  life  and  character  are  judged  by  such  scenes,  as  if 
these  truly  represented  their  whole  existence.  In  reality 
this  is  but  their  holiday  season  which  they  are  spending 
upon  their  tribal  summer  camping-ground.  It  is  only 
upon  their  hunting-grounds  that  one  may  fairly  study  the 
Indians;  so  presently,  we  shall  follow  them  there. 

The  hunting-grounds  in  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes 
that  live  in  the  Great  Northern  Forest  have  been  for 
centuries  divided  and  subdivided  and  allotted,  either  by 
bargain  or  by  battle,  to  the  main  families  of  each  band. 
In  many  cases  the  same  hunting-grounds  have  remained 
in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  same  families  for 
generations.  Family  hunting-grounds  are  usually  de- 
limited by  natural  boundaries,  such  as  hills,  valleys,  rivers 


Oo-koo-hoo  waited   pktlentlr,   u   he   ironld   not  deUn  to  do  baelneoo   with  ■  clerk. 


and  lakes.  The  allotments  of  land  generally  take  the  form 
of  wedge-shaped  tracts  radiating  from  common  centres. 
From  the  intersection  of  these  converging  boundary  lines 
the  common  centres  become  the  hubs  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts. These  district  centres  mark  convenient  summer 
camping-grounds  for  the  reunion  of  families  after  their 
arduous  labor  during  the  long  winter  hunting  season. 
The  tribal  summer  camping-grounds,  therefore,  are  not 
only  situated  on  the  natural  highways  of  the  country— 
the  principal  rivers  and  lakes — but  also  indicate  excellent 
fishing  stations.  There,  too,  the  Indians  h^ve  their 
burial-grounds. 

When  an  Indian  Sits  "On  the  Brush" 

/^FTEN  these  camping-grounds  are  the  summer  head- 
^^  quarters  for  from  three  to  eight  main  families;  and 
each  main  family  may  contain  from  five  or  six  to  fifty  or 
sixty  hunting  men.  Intermarriage  between  families  of 
two  districts  gives  the  man  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  land  of 
his  wife's  family  as  long  as  he  "sits  on  the  brush"  with  her 
— is  wedded  to  her — but  the  children  do  not  inherit  that 
right;  it  dies  with  the  father.     An  Indian  usually  lives 

upon  his  own  land, 
but  makes  frequent 
excursions  to  the 
land  of  his  wife's 
family. 

The  natural  over- 
lan  d  higliways 
throughout  the 
country,  especially 
those  intersecting 
the  water-courses 
and  now  used  as  the 
roadbeds  for  our 
great  transcontin- 
ental railways,  were 
not  originally  dis- 
covered by  man  at 
all.  The  credit  is 
due  to  the  big  game 
of  the  wilderness ; 
for  the  animals  were 
not  only  the  first  to 
find  them,  but  also 
the  first  to  use  them. 
The  Indian  simply 
followed  the  animal 
and  the  trader  fol- 
lowed the  Indian, 
and  the  official  "ex- 
plorer" followed  the 
trader,  and  the  en- 
gineer followed  the 
"explorer,"  and  the 
railroad  contractor 
followed  the  engin- 
eer. It  was  the  buf- 
falo, the  deer,  the 
bear,  and  the  wolf 
who  were  our  orig- 
inal transcontinent- 
al pathfinders,  or 
rather  path-makers. 
The  several  zones 
of  the  Canadian  wil- 
derness are  locally 
known  as  the 
Coast  Country — 
the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and 
Hudson  Bay;  the 
Barren  Grounds — 
the  treeless  country 
between  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie River;  the 
Strong- Woods 
Country  —  the 
whole  of  that  enor- 
mous belt  of  heavy 
timber  that  spans 
Canada  from  east 
to  west;  the  Bor- 
der Lands  —the 
tracts  of  small,  scat- 
tered timber  that 
lie  between  the 
prairies  and  the  nor- 
thern forests  ;  the 
Prairie  Country; 
the  Mountains: 
and  the  Big  Lakes. 
These  names  have 
been  adopteii  by  the 
fur  traders  from  the 
Indians.  It  is  in 
the  Strong-Woods 
Country  that  most 
of  the  fur-bearing 
juiiroals  live. 
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About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  our  arri.al  at 
Fort  Consolation  Free  Trader  Spear  left  foi  home  with  my 
promise  to  paddle  over  and  dine  at  Spearhead  nett  day. 

At  noon  Factor  Mackenzie  informed  me  that  he  had 
received  word  that  Oo- 
koo-hoo — The  Owl — • 
was  coming  to  the  Fort 
that  afternoon  and  that, 
taking  everything  into 
consideration,  he 
thought  Oo-koo-hoo's 
hunting  party  the  best 
for  me  to  join.  It  con- 
sisted, he  said,  of  Oo- 
koo-hoo  and  his  wife, 
his  daughter  and  his 
son-in-law,  Amik — The 
Beaver — and  Amik's  five 
children.  The  Factor 
further  added  that:  Oo- 
koo-hoo  was  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  hun- 
ters, and  one  of  the  best 
lanoe-men  in  that  dis- 
trict, but  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  great  travel- 
ler, as  he  had  hunted 
with  other  Indian  tribes, 
on  Hudson  Bay,  on  the 
Churchill,  the  Peace,  the 
Athabasca,  and  the  Slave 
Rivers,  and  even  on  the 
far-away  Mackenzie; 
and  was  a  master  at  the 
game. 
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HEMING 

TVTO  CANADIAN  has  felt  the  call  of  the 
^^  Dominion's  yreat  northern  wilds,  of 
the  primeval  forests  that  stretch  from  our 
eastern  ocean  to  the  western,  with  more  force 
than  Arthur  lleming,  artist  and  author. 
And  no  one  has  answered  this  call  more 
frequently  and  more  cheerfully.  Twenty- 
three  times  has  Mr.  Heming  travelled  across 
the  Great  Northland,  from  Maine  to  Alaska, 
by  pack-train,  canoe,  snowshoes,  bateau, 
dog-train,  buckboard,  timber-raft,  prairie- 
schooner,    lumber-wagon    and    "alligator." 

Mr.  Heming  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Society  of  Illustrators,  that  small  but  select 
organization  which  includes  such  names  as 
Abbey  and  Pyle,  Gibson,  Pennell  'and 
Brangwyn.  Arthur  Stringer  writes  that 
"Heming  will  be  and  mtist  be  some  day 
looked  on  as  the  faithful  and  authoritative 
exponent  of  that  ivild  life  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  passing  away." 

The  narrative,  commencing  in  this  issue, 
of  which  you  have  just  read  three  pages  of 
wonderful  wood-lore  and  adventure,  is  Mr. 
Heming's  chef  d'oeuvre — the  product  of  a 
third  of  a  century's  toiling  and  moiling, 
perspiration  and  pain,  romance  and  delight, 
achievements  and  dreams.  He  knows  the 
world,  not  as  men  have  "mauled  and  marred 
it,"  but  as  the  Creator  made  it.  Through 
his  eyes  you,  readers  of  MacLean's,  may 
also  seel 


"i't>;s,    Oo-koo-hoo,    mi    frecn',    .,  ....    ...    ..u!d,    auld 

farrant.     But  ye're  weel  kenn'd  for  a  leal,  honest  man;  an' 
sae,  I'se  no  be  unco  haird  upon  ye." 
So  sajnng,  the  Factor  gave  him  a  present  of  a  couple  of 

pounds  of  flour,  half-a- 
pound  of  pork,  half-a- 
pound  of  sugar,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  tea,  a 
plug  of  tobacco,  and 
some  matches.  The  Fac- 
tor's generosity  was 
prompted  largely  by  his 
desire  to  keep  the  Indian 
in  good  humor.  After 
a  little  friendly  chaffing, 
the  Factor  promised  to 
give  the  hunter  advances 
to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  "skins." 


A  "SKIN," 
is   often 


The  Owl   Comes   For 
His  Advances 

HIS  son-in-law,  Amik, 
was  his  hunting 
partner.  Though  Amik 
would  not  be  home  un- 
til to-morrow,  Oo-koo- 
hoo  and  his  wife,  their 
daughter  and  her  chil- 
dren were  coming  that  afternoon  to  get  their  "advances," 
as  the  party  contemplated  leaving  for  their  hunting 
grounds  on  the  second  day.  That  I  might  look  them 
over  while  they  were  getting  their  supplies  in  the  Indian 
shop,  and  if  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  old  gentleman— who  by- 
the-way  was  aljout  si.xty  years  of  age — the  trader  would 
give  me  an  introduction,  and  I  could  then  make  my 
arrangements  with  the  hunter  himself.  So  after  dinner, 
when  word  came  that  they  had  landed,  I  left  the  living 
room  for  the  Indian  shop. 

When  I  entered  the  trading-room,  I  saw  that  it  was 
furnished  with  a  U-shaped  counter  paralleling  three  sides 
of  the  room,  and  with  a  large  box-stove  in  the  middle  of  the 
intervening  space.  On  the  shelves  and  racks  upon  the 
walls  and  from  hooks  in  the  rafters  rested  or  hung  a  con- 
glomeration of  goods  to  be  offered  in  trade  to  the  natives. 
There  were  copper  pails  and  calico  dresses,  pain-killer 
bottles  and  Hudson's  Bay  blankets,  sow-belly  and  choco- 
late drops,  castor  oil  and  gun  worms,  frying-pans  and 
ladies'  wire  bustles,  guns  ^nd  corsets,  axes  and  ribbons, 
shirts  and  hunting-knives,  perfumes  and  bear  traps.  In  a 
way,  the  Indian  shop  resembled  a  department  store  except 
that  all  the  departments  were  jumbled  together  in  a  single 
room.  At  one  post  I  visited  years  ago — that  of  Abitibi — 
they  had  a  rather  progressive  addition  in  the  way  of  a 
millinery  department.  It  was  contained  in  a  large  lidless 
packing  case,  against  the  side  of  which  stood  a  long  steering 
paddle  for  the  clerk's  use  in  stirring  about  the  varied  assort- 
ment of  white  women's  ancient  headgear  should  a  fas- 
tidious Indian  woman  request  to  see  more  than  the  upper- 
most layer. 

Already  a  number  of  Indians  were  being  served  by  the 
Factor  and  Delaronde,  the  clerk,  and  I  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  Oo-koo-hoo  appeared.  I  surmised  at  once 
who  he  was,  for  one  could  see  by  the  merest  glance  at  his 
remarkably  pleasant,  yet  thoroughly  clever  face,  that  he 
was  all  his  name  implied,  a  wise,  dignified  old  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  much  more  than  he  gave 
tongue  to — a  rare  quality  in  men — especially  white  men. 
Even  before  I  heard  him  speak  I  liked  Oo-koo-hoo — 
The  Owl. 

As  the  Factor  was  busy  with  another  Indian  when  the 
Chief  entered — for  Oo-koo-hoo  was  the  chief  of  the  Ojib- 
ways  of  that  district — he  waited  patiently,  as  he  would  not 
deign  to  do  business  with  a  clerk.  Then,  when  he  saw  the 
trader  free,  he  greeted: 

"Quay,  quay,  Hugemow!"  (Good  day,  Master.) 

"Gude  day,  man  Oo-koo-hoo,  what  can  I  do  for  ye  the 
day?"  amicably  responded  the  Factor. 

"Master,  it  is  this  way.  I  am  about  to  leave  for  my 
hunting-grounds;  but,  this  time,  I  am  going  to  spend  the 
winter  upon  a  new  part  of  them,  where  I  have  not  hunted 
for  years,  and  where  game  of  all  kinds  will  be  plentiful. 
Therefore,  I  want  you  to  give  me  liberal  advances  so  that 
my  hunt  will  not  be  hindered." 


^:^//^^=^ 


Oo-koo-hoo  "Works" 
Crafty  Old  Mackenzie 

or — as  it 
called — a 
"made  beaver,"  is  equiv- , 
alent  to  one  dollar  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Mackenzie  River  dis- 
tricts, but  represents 
only  fifty  cents  in  the 
region  of  Athabasca. 

Perhaps  it  should  be 
explained  here  that 
while  Oo-koo-hoo  could 
speak  broken  English, 
he  always  preferred  to 
use  his  own  language 
when  addressing  the 
trader,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  quite  conversant 
with  Ojibway,  and  so, 
throughout  this  book,  I 
have  chosen  to  render 
the  Indian's  speech  as 
though  it  was  translated 
from  Ojibway  into  English,  rather  than  at  any  time  render 
it  in  broken  English,  as  the  former  is  not  only  easier  to 
read,  but  is  more  expressive  of  the  natural  quality  of  the 
Indian's  speech.  In  olden  days  some  of  the  chiefs  who 
could  not  speak  English  at  all,  were,  it  is  claimed,  eloquent 
orators — far  outclassing  our  greatest  statesmen. 

Oo-koo-hoo,  having  ascertained  the  amount  of  his  credit, 
reckoned  that  he  would  use  about  fifty  skin's  in  buying 
traps  and  ammunition;  the  rest  he  would  devote  to  the  pur- 
chase of  necessaries  for  himself  and  his  party,  as  his  son-in- 
law  had  arranged  with  him  to  look  aft«r  his  family's  wants 
in  his  absence.  So  the  old  gentleman  now  asked  for  the 
promised  skins.  He  was  handed  one  hundred  marked 
goosequills  representing  that  number  of  skins.  After  check- 
ing them  over  in  bunches  of  ten,  he  entrusted  twenty  to 
his  eldest  grandson,  Ne-geek — The  Otter — to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  ammunition  and  tobacco,  and  ten  to  his 
eldest  granddaughter,  Neykia,  with  which  to  purchase  an 
outfit  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

For  a  long  time  Oo-koo-hoo  stood  immersed  in  thought. 
At  last  his  face  brightened. 
He  had  reached  a  decision. 
For  years  he  had  coveted  a 
new  muzzle-loading  gun,  and 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  to  get  it.  So  he  pick- 
ed out  one  valued  at  forty 
skins  and  paid  for  it.  Then, 
taking  back  the  quills  his 
grandson  held,  he  bought 
twenty  skins  worth  of  pow- 
der, caps,  shot,  and  bullets. 
Then  he  selected  for  himself 
a  couple  of  pairs  of  trousers, 
one  pair  made  of  moleskin 
and  the  other  of  tweed,  cost- 
ing ten  skins;  two  shirts  and 
a  suit  of  underwear,  ten 
skins;  half-a-dozen  assorted 
traps,  ten  skins.  Finding 
that  he  had  used  up  all  his 
quills,  he  drew  on  those  set 
aside  for  his  wife  and  son-in- 
law's  family  and  bought  to- 
bacco, five  skins;  files,  one 
skin ;  an  axe,  two  skins ;  a 
knife,  one  skin;  matches,  one 
half  skin;  and  candy  for  his 
youngest  grandchild,  one-half  skin.  On  looking  over  his 
acquisitions  he  discovered  that  he  must  have  at  least  ten 
skins  worth  of  twine  for  nets  and  snares,  five  skins  worth  of 
tea,  one  skin  worth  of  soap,  one  skin  worth  of  needles  and 
thread,  as  well  as  a  tin  pail  and  a  new  frying-pan.  After  a 
good  deal  of  haggling,  the  Factor  threw  him  that  number  of 


quills,  and  Oo-koo-hoo's  manifest  contentment  somewhat 
relieved  the  trader's  anxiety. 

"Mrs."  Oo-koo-hoo  Must  Be  Placated 

A  MOMENT  later,  however,  Oo-koo-hoo  was  reminded 
by  his  wife,  Ojistoh,  that  there  was  nothing  for  her, 
so  she  determined  to  interview  the  Factor  herself.  She 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  her  twenty  skins  in  trade, 
and  promised  to  pay  for  them  in  the  spring  with  rat  and 
ermine  skins,  or — should  those  fail  her  —  with  her  dog, 
which  was  worth  fully  thirty  skins.  She  had  been  counting 
on  getting  some  cotton  print  for  a  dress,  as  well  as  thread 
and  needles,  to  say  nothing  of  extra  tea,  which  in  all  would 
amount  to  at  least  thirty-five  or  forty  skins.  When, 
however,  the  Factor  allowed  her  only  ten  skins,  her  disap- 
pointment was  keen,  and  she  ended  by  getting  a  shawl. 
Then  she  left  the  trading-room  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Fac- 
tor's wife,  and  confide  to  her  the  story  of  her  expectations 
and  of  her  disappointment  so  movingly  that  she  would  get 
a  cup  of  tea,  a  word  of  sympathy,  and  perhap?  even  an 
old  petticoat. 

In  the  meantime  Oo-kbo-hoo  was  catching  it  again.  He 
had  forgotten  his  daughter;  so  after  more  haggling  the 
trader  agreed  to  advance  her  ten  skins.  Her  mind  had 
long  been  made  up.  She  bought  a  three-point  blanket, 
a  small  head  shawl,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  print.  Then  the 
grandsons  crowded  round  and  grumbled  because  there  was 
nothing  for  them. 

By  this  time  the  trader  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
had  done  pretty  well  for  the  family  already;  but  he  kept 
up  the  appearance  of  bluff  good  humor,  and  asked: 

"Well,  Oo-koo-hoo,  what  wad  ye  be  wantin'  for  the 
laddies?" 

"My  grandsons  are  no  bunglers,  as  you  know,"  said  the 
proud  old  grandsire.  "They  can  each  kill  at  least  twenty 
skins'  worth  of  fur." 

"Aye,  aye!"  rejoined  the  trader.  "I  shall  e'en  gie  them 
twenty  atween  them." 

In  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  offered  the  boys  some 
advice  as  to  what  they  should  buy:  "Ye'll  be  wantin'  to 
buy  traps,  I'm  jalousin',  an'  sure  ye'll  turn  oot  to  be  graun' 
hunters,  Nimrods  o'  the  North  that  men'U  mak'  sangs 
aboot  i'  the  comin'  years."  He  cautioned  them  to  choose 
wisely,  because  from  henceforth  they  would  be  personally 
responsible  for  everything  they  bought,  and  must  pay, 
"skin  for  skin"  (the  motto  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.) 

Carries  Shot,  Tea  and  Sugar  in  Trouser  Legs 

THE  boys  listened  with  gloomy  civility,  and  then  pur- 
chased an  assortment  of  useless  trifles  such  as  ribbons, 
tobacco,  buttons,  candy,  rings,  pomatum,  perfume  and 
Jew's  harps. 

The  Factor's  patience  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  He 
picked  up  his  account  book,  and  strode  to  the  door,  and 
held  it  open  as  a  hint  to  the  Indians  to  leave.  But  they 
pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  his  action. 

The  granddaughters,  who  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  anxious  lest  they  should  be  forgotten,  now  began  to 
be  voluble  in  complaint.     Oo-koo-hoo  called  the  trader 
aside  and  explained  the  trouble.     The  Factor  realized  that 
he  was  in  a  corner,  and  that  if  he  now  refused  further  sup- 
plies he  would  offend  the  old  chief,  and  drive  him  to  sell 
his  best  furs  to  the  opposition  trader  in  revenge.     He  sur- 
rendered, and  the  girls  received  ten  skins  between  them. 
At  last  every  one  was  pleased  except  the  unhappy 
Factor.     Gathering  his  pur- 
chases together,  Oo-koo-hoo 
tied  up  the  powder,  shot,  tea, 
and  sugar  in  the  legs  of  the 
trousers;    placed    the    pur- 
chases for  his  wife,  daughter 
and  granddaughters  in   the 
shawl,  and  the  rest  of  the 
goods  in  the  blanket. 

Then  he  made  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  neither 
flour  nor  grease.  He  could 
not  start  without  them.  The 
Factor's  blood  was  now  al- 
most at  the  boiling  pitch,  but 
he  dared  not  betray  his  feel- 
ings; for  the  Indian  was 
ready  to  take  offence  at  the 
slightest  word,  so  rich  and 
independent  did  he  feel. 
Angering  him  now  would 
simply  mean  adding  to  the 
harvest  of  the  opposition 
trader.  He  chewed  his  lower 
lip  in  the  effort  to  smother-- 
his  disgust,  and  growled  out 
with  an  angry  grin : 

"Hoots,  mon,  ye  hae  got- 
It's  fair  redeeklus.     I  jist  canna 
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The  above  characters  to  the  left  are  syllabic — a  method  of 
writing  taught  to  the  Indians  by  the  Missionaries.  They 
spell  the  words  September,  October  and  November.  The 
•Ts"  represent  week  days,  and  the  "XV  Sundays.  The 
calendar  begins  with  the  18th  of  September,  and  the 
crescent  marks"  the  29th  of  November,  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Fur  Runners.  The  Indian  would  keep  track 
of  the  days  by  pricking-  a  pin  hole  every  day  above  the 
proper    figure. 


ten  ower  muckle  already, 
gie  ye  onythin'  mair  ava! 

"Ah,  but  master,  you  have  forgotten  that  I  am  a  great 
hunter.     And  that  my  son-in-law  is  a  great  hunter,  too. 
This  is  but  the  outfit  for  a  lazy  man!     Besides,  the  great 
Continued  on  page  71 
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'*rve    always    wanted    to    tell    you    to    your    face    that 
^ou    were  a   damned  liar,  and   now  is  my  chance." 


FROM  the  dust-dimmed  window  of  the  room  in  the 
peak  of  the  old  distillery  overlooking  the  harbor, 
Billy  Cavers,  better  known  as  the  Swallow,  watched 
the  great  liner  disgorge  her  sea-weary  freight  of  humanity. 
It  Was  twilight,  and  from  the  steamer's  red  funnels  long 
ropes  of  smoke  twisted  across  the  darkening  waters  to 
mingle  with  low-hanging,  snow-spitting  clouds.  The 
Swallow  watched  the  scene  moodily,  as  one  who  is  dis- 
pleased with  a  play  watches  for  the  final  scene.  In  those 
ant-like  creatures  swarming  the  gang  plank,  each  wrapped 
in  his  or  her  own  selfish  abstraction,  the  one-time  cracks- 
man had  no  personal  interest:  and  still  about  such  kaleido- 
scopic action  of  life  there  was  always  a  fascination  which 
drew  him,   held  him,  forced  him  to  watch  and  study. 

He  sighed  impatiently,  the  arched  brows  above  his  grey 
eyes  twisting  in  a  frown,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn 
in  a  twitch  of  self-contempt.  It  was  cold  in  the  little 
room;  black  shadows  obscured  its  scanty  furnishings. 
The  Swallow  hated  darkness  and  cold.  At  Troxton's 
saloon  was  warmth,  light,  music — 

But  with  a  shrug  he  braced  himself  and,  lowering  his 
arms  on  the  dusty  sill,  peered  down  at  the  wharf. 

Far  beneath  him  the  city  streets  loomed  white  through 
the  gloom,  and  the  steamer's  incandescent  lights  bored 
hazily  a  fluctuating  wall  of  snow.  Heavy  clouds  had 
ma-ssed  low  above  the  slate  harbor- water;  the  last  passenger 
had  left  the  steamer. 

Suddenly,  the  watcher  started  and  pressed  hi.s  face  close 
against  the  dirty  pane.  The  bulky  figure  of  a  man  had 
just  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  store-house  into  the 
yellow  glow  of  the  wharf-light.  For  perhaps  half  a  minute 
the  Swallow  stood,  his  eyes,  into  which  a  cold  light  had 
fiamed,  concentrated  on  the  one  below;  then  swiftly  he 
turned/from  the  window  and,  crossing  the  room  noiselessly, 
unlocked  the  door  of  a  smaller  room  adjoining  it.  From 
its  darkness  a  man's  voice  addressed  him  in  faint,  pleading 
accents.  The  Swallow  spoke  crisply.  "I'm  going  out. 
Sleek  will  be  here  with  your  supper  in  an  hour." 

He  closed  and  locked  the  door  and,  lifting  his  overcoat 
from  the  table,  went  out  of  the  room,  locking  the  second 
door  behind  him.  ■  He  .crept  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs, 
paused  a  moment  to  listen  at  the  street  door,  then  swiftly 
turned  and,  lifting  a  trap-door,  plunged  underground. 
Five  minutes  later  he  emerged  from  a  basement  window  in 
the  '.ear  of  the  building  and,  hugging  the  wall,  made  his 
way  from  the  narrow  alley  into  the  street.  When  he 
cro8.sed  the  street  he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man.     His 
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cap  was  awry  upon  his  head  and  he  sang  in 
unmusical  key  a  snatch  of  a  music-hall 
ballad. 

As  he  neared  the  now  almost  deserted  wharf,  from  the 
shadow  of  a  store-house  stepped  the  man  whom  he  had 
glimpsed  from  the  attic  window.  The  Swallow  lurched 
against  him. 

"Hello,  Swallow,  what's  all  the  hurry?" 

A  big  hand  reached  out  and  gripped  his  wrist,  an  aggres- 
sive, bull-dog  face  was  thrust  into  his.  The  Swallow 
swayed,  blinking  dazedly  at  those  hard,  boring  eyes. 

"Gwan  'way,"  he  stammered,  thickly. 

"All  in  good  time.  Swallow,"  grated  the  other.  "Know 
me?     Yououghta.     Take  a  good  look." 

The  Swallow  struggled  erect  and  stared.  Then  his 
jaw  dropped.     "Milligan!"  he  gasped. 

"Correct.     Now  then?" 

"You  haven't  got  anything  on  me,"  said  the  Swallow, 
dropping  all  pretence.     "I'm  running  clear,  now."      , 

'TpHE    other   chuckled   derisively.     "I   s'pose   not,"   he 
-»•  grunted.     "So  you're  runnin'  clear,  eh?    Well,  you  can 
pull  that  stuff  with  the  brass-buttoned  "bulls,  maybe,  but 
it  won't  go  with  me." 

The  Swallow's  shudder  was  well  feigned;  it  had  to  be  to 
get  past  the  astute  eyes  of  detective  Milligan,  the  one  man 
of  all  human  police-hounds  most  relentless  in  pursuit; 
Milligan,  the  soulless  trailer  who  ran  always  alone— the  man 
who  had  plucked  so  many  clever  cracksmen  of  the  Under- 
world from  their  lairs  and  hurled  them  into  barred  and  pad- 
locked oblivion ;  Milligan,  the  man  who  swore  that  he  would 
yet  place  the  Swallow  beyond  all  further  danger  to  society. 

But  Milligan  had  ngyer  been  able  to  do  this,  and  in  his 
heart  it  rankled.     The  Swallow  had  been  during  his  hey- 
day no  ordinary  cracksman.     He  had  left  no  marks  behind 
him.     Three  times  had  Milligan  arrested  him  on  suspicion, 
only  to  hear  his  jeering  laugh  when  the 
judge  on  the  bench  dismissed  the  case, 
on  account  of  no  convicting  evidence 
to  uphold  the  detective's  charge. 

And  frowning  upon  the  Swallow 
now,  Milligan  knew  that  if  he  arrested 
him  and  ran  him  in,  a  search  of  his 
person  would  disclose  no  tools  of  his 
craft,  no  gun.  His  strong  fingers 
nipped  the  flesh  of 
the  man  he  held. 

''Youdamned 
crook!"  he  growled, 
"I'd  give  a  year  of  my 
life  just  to  catch  you 
with  the  goods  once; 
once,    do    you    hear  1, 

that?"    He  flung  the 
Swallow's   arm   from 
him  and  stood  glower- 
ing.    "And    to-night 
I'd  hoped  to  nab  you. 
There    was    a    jewel 
robbery  committed  on  that  boat.     It 
looked   to   me   clever  enough   to   be 
your  work.     I  was  wirelessed  the  tip 
and  came  here  to  get  you." 

The  Swallow  laughed.  "And  you 
found  that  I  hadn't  been  aboard  the  Amalic  at  all,  eh? 
Milligan,  "  he  said  softly,  "I've  always  wanted  to  tell  you 
to  your  face  that  you  were  a  damned  liar,  and  now  is  my 
chance.  You're  not  only  a  liar  but-  wait,"  as  the  detec- 
tive's huge  form  bent  for  a  lunge,  "you  won't  gain  any- 
thing by  a  rough-house  play.  Glance  behind  you.  See 
those  five  big  wharf  rats  back  yonder?  Well,  there's  the 
answer.     Now  you  be  good." 

Milligan  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  He  saw  five  tough- 
looking  wharf-laborers  loafing  beneath  the  protecting  eave 
(jf  the  store-house,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  away.  That 
they  were  friends  of  the  athletic  Swallow,  he  had  no  doubt, 
and  the  Swallow  had  the  reputation  of  carrying  a  sleep- 
producing  punch  of  his  own. 


She 


shivered,  but  her  hand 
atill  believe  In  you, 


He  shrugged  his  huge  shoulders.  "All  right,"  he  snarled 
with  sinister  meaning,  "some  other  time." 

The  Swallow  nodded.  "That's  sensible.  Now  Milligan 
suppose  you  come  clean.  You  knew  that  I  was  in  this 
vicinity;  how  you  knew  it  doesn't  concern  me;  enough  that 
you  knew  it.  You  came  here  to-night  in  hopes  of  running 
across  me.  You  haven't  anything  on  me;  you  daren't 
arrest  me.     Now  what  do  you  want  of  me?" 

Milligan's  red  face  wore  a  look  almost  of  admiration. 
"You're  a  smart  feller.  Swallow,"  he  sneered. 

"What  did  you  want  of  me?"  repeated  the  other. 

Milligan's  manner  underwent  a  swift  change.  His  jaws 
set;  the  cords  on  his  thick  neck  swelled;  his  eyes  filmed 
with  the  cold  calculating  inscrutableness  of  a  snake's! 

"I  wanta  know  where  you  and  your  pals  have  put  Judge 
Graydon  and  his  man,"  he  said. 

If  his  words  surprised  the  Swallow,  he  did  not  show  it. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  I  and  my  pals  know  any- 
thing about  the  whereabouts  of  Judge  Graydon  and  his 
man?"  he  asked. 

Milligan  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar  and  spat  upon  the  snow 
contemptuously. 

"Because  I  think  the  Judge  is  bein'  held  for  ransom," 
he  answered.  "And  only  a  clever  duck  like  you  could 
turn  the  trick  and  get  away  with  it." 

'npHE  Swallow  smiled.  "Thanks  for  the  compliment, 
-I  Milligan,  but  if  I've  got  a  hand  in  this  thing' why 
shouldn't  I  turn  the  Judge  over  for  the  reward  offered  by 
his  wife?  Five  thousand  dollars  would  look  pretty  good  to 
me." 

"Ten  thousand  would  look  better,"  growled  the  detec- 
tive. 

"Ah!     Then  the  reward  has   been  doubled?    I  didn't 
know  that.     You're  a  great  guy  for  getting  first-hand  in- 
formation, Milligan." 

Milligan  frowned.  "I 
didn't  say  the  reward  had 
been  raised, ' '  he  said  quick- 
ly. "I  didn't  infer  it  even." 
"All  right,  all  right," 
shrugged  the  Swallow.  "It's 
getting  cold,  Milligan,  so 
I'm  going  to  leave  you. 
Let  me  tell  you  before  I  go 
that  I  don't  know  where 
Judge  Graydon  is — I  wish 
I  did." 

"Wait,"  spoke  Milligan 
peremptorily.  "Now, 
Swallow,  let's  understand 
each  other.  You  know 
me;  you  know  that  what 
I  say  I'll  do,  I'll  do  and  I 
say  I'll  get  you  sooner  or 
later.  Now  I'm  as  sure 
that  you  know  where 
Judge  Graydon  is  this  min- 
ute as  that  I  stand  here. 
—  If  you   t«ll   me  where  to 

•1  would      'lid  him,  I  promise  to  take 
niy  grip  from  your  throat. 
What  you  say?" 
The  Swallow  looked  up  slowly.     "I  say,  Milligan,  that 
you're  wrong  in  at  least  two  things.     I  don't  know  where 
Judge  Graydon  is,  and  you  haven't  got  any  grip  on  my 
throat." 

Milligan  nodded.  "All  right.  You're  goin'  to  get 
what's  coming  to  you,  then." 

"We'll  all  get  what's  coming  to  us,  some  time,"  returned 
the  Swallow.  "I  don't  suppose,  Milligan,"  he  asked 
jecringly,  "there's  any  use  of  my  reiterating  the  fact  that 
I  am  now  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  on  the  straight  and 
narrow  for  keeps,  is  there?" 

Milligan  champed  his  cigar  savagely.  "Fat  chance 
you  have  of  holding  to  the  straight  and  narrow,"  he 
scoffed.     "As  I  told  you  before,  you  and  your  ilk  may  fool 
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some  people,  but  you  fan't  fool  me.  If  the  soft-hearted 
fools  who  give  you  reformed  crooks  a  chance— as  they  call 
it,  to  make  good— won't  protect  themselves,  the  law  has 
got  to  do  it  for 'em." 

The  Swallow  nodded.  "You  put  it  very  nicely,  Milli- 
gan.  You  moan,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  one  of  us  secures 
a  job  of  hon(«t  work,  you're  on  the  .spot  to  show  us  up  anti 
give  our  employers  our  records." 

"Precisely.  Three  days  ago  you  w<>re  workin'  as  ship- 
piti'  clerk  for  Stroud  Brothers.  Weil,  you  aint  workin' 
there  now,  are  you?" 

"No." 

Milligan  chuckled.     "Sometliin'  told  me  you  wasn't." 

The  Swallow  wheeled  upor  him.  "I  suppose  you  think 
you  got  me  fired,  eh?" 

"You  bet  I  think  it." 

"Well,  you're  wrong.  I  beat  you  to  it,  Milligan.  I 
rasigned." 

Milligan's  little  eyps  bulged. 

"To  hell,  you  did!" 

"I  resigned,"  said  the  Swallow  placidly,  "on  the  very 
afternoon  I  saw  you  hanging  about  outside  the  office." 

"Hu,  huh.     Knew  you'd  get  the  gaff,  eh?" 

"No,  that  wasn't  the  reason.  I  had  more  important 
work  to  do." 

There  was  a  devilish,  exultant  gleam  in  the  eyes  he 
turned  upon  the  detective.  He  raised  his  cap  and  made  a 
mocking  bow. 

"Sorry  I  can't  help  you  bracelet  that  reward  money, 
Detective  Milligan,"  he  laughed.  "Permit  me  to  wish  you 
au  revoir." 

"Oh,  go  to  the  devil."  Milligan  swung  on  his  heel  and 
crunched  off  through  the  gloom. 

rj  ALF  an  hour  later  the  Swallow  was  whispering  in  the 
■*■  J-  ear  of  an  attentive  listener  the  story  of  his  encounter 
with  the  detective.  "And  what  do  you  know  about  that?" 
he  chuckled  at  its  conclusion. 

Sleek  Daniels  threw  his  unlit  cigarette  on  the  floor  and 
glared  across  at  his  pal.  "I  think  it's  a  damn-fool  play, 
that's  what  I  think,"  he  flared,  "I  told  you  to  keep  out  of 
Milligan's  way,  but,  of  course,  you  had  to  play  to  the 
gallery." 
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The  two  were  seated  in  a  small  room  off  the  bar  of 
Troxton's  saloon.  To  their  ears  came  the  strains  of  an 
over-worked  Victrola  and  the  shuffle  of  feet  on  the  sanded 
floor. 

The  Swallow  got  up  and  closed  the  door. 

"Of  course,  Milligan  trailed  me  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

Daniels  threw  out  his  hands,  and  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth. 

The  Swallow  smiled.  "Don't  worry,  Sleek,  things'll 
come  out  all  right,"  he  comforted. 

"Yes,"  scoffed  the  other,  "looks  like  it,  don't  it,  with 
Milligan  nosing  us  at  every  turn  like  he  is?  Good  Lord, 
Swallow,  can't  you  see  it  coming?" 

The  Swallow  shook  his  head.  "I  can  see  only  one  thing 
coming,  Sleek.  Keep  your  nerve  and  your  temper  and 
leave  Milligan  to  me."  Daniels'  moody  face  puckered  in  a 
smile.  The  smile  grew  into  a  chuckle,  the  chuckle  into  a 
noiseless  laugh. 

"Gosh,  I'd  have  give  a  hundred  to  seen  the  big  stiff's 
face  when  you  bawled  him  like  you  did,"  he  murmured. 

"It  wasn't  a  nice  sight,"  said  the  Swallow.  "And 
look  here,  Sleek,  don't  you  get  thinking  that  I'm  dis- 
counting Milligan's  cleverness  any,  because  I'm  not.  I'm 
handing   him   everything   he's  worth — and   then   some." 

"Now  then,"  be  said,  rising,  "you  best  get  back  to  our 
charge.  Here's  the  key  to  the  inner  room;  you'll  find  the 
basement  window  open.     I'll  join  you  in  an  hour." 

"And  if  you  don't  come?"  Daniels  asked,  anxiously, 
as  they  passed  outside.  "How  am  I  to  know  where  you 
are?" 

The  Swallow's  eyes  twinkled. 

"Ask  Milligan,"  he  said  dryly.     "He'll  likely  know." 

LJANDS  deep  in  his  overcoat  pockets  and  cap  pulled 
■*■  ^  down  well  over  his  eyes  the  Swallow  proceeded  briskly 
east  until  the  lights  of  the  main  thoroughfare  grew  up  be- 
fore him;  then  standing  well  in  the  shadow  of  a  friendly 
factory  he  waited  until  he  caught  sight  of  a  taxi.  He  hailed 
it  and  giving  an  address  jumped  inside. 

The  clocks  were  striking  eight  when  the  driver  drew  up 
before  a  row  of  modest-looking  dwellings.  The  Swallow 
opened  the  door  and  peered  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
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street.  Then  he  alighted,  paid  the  driver  and,  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  house  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  row, 
rang  the  bell. 

Almost  instantly  the  door  was  opened  and  he  stepped 
inside.  A  tall,  slender  girl  stood  directly  beneath  the 
cluster  of  rose-colored  lights  suspended  from  the  hall 
ceiling.  Her  hair,  a  ma.ss  of  coppery  gold,  was  brushed 
straight  back  from  a  wide  brow  and  looped  in  a  heavy 
coil  behind  her  head.  Her  eyes,  big,  violet,  long-fringed,, 
sought  the  face  of  her  visitor,  and  as  though  satisfied  with 
what  they  read  there,  fell  away;  a  soft  flush  grew  up  in  her 
pale  cheeks.  She  held  out  her  hands,  and  he  grasped  them: 
eagerly.  He  felt  their  convulsive  clutch,  and  as  though 
divining  its  meaning  caught  his  breath  quickly. 

"Wait,"  she  whispered  as  he  reached  to  draw  her  to  him. 
"Mother  is  lying  down  in  the  drawing-room.  Come  in 
here,  Billy." 

She  led  him  into  a  small  plainly-furnished  room  off  the 
hall  and  turned  on  the  light.  Then  she  placed  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders  and  looked  for  a  long  moment  deep  into 
his  eyes.  He  bore  her  scrutiny  unflinchingly,  only  in  his 
heart  a  great  hunger  grew,  and  from  his  face  ebbed  the 
color  which  the  sharp  frost  had  given  it. 

"Nell,"  he  murmured,  at  last,  unable  to  bear  the  sus- 
pense longer.     "Nell." 

"Billy,"  she  returned,  a  sob  in  her  voice,  "you've  al- 
ways played  square  with  me;  you  always  will — won't 
you?" 

"Always,  Nell."  He  swept  her  close,  held  her,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  lips  against  her  hair. 

"When  you  told  me  about  yourself,  you  kept  nothing 
back,  did  you,  Billy?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered.  "I  made  a  full  confession, 
sweetheart." 

She  sighed  and  raised  her  face  to  his.  "And  I  told  you 
that  your  past  made  no  difference  to  me,  you  remember, 
but  your  future,  Billy,  do  you  remember  what  I  said  about 
your  future?" 

He  strained  her  to  him.     "I  remember.    You  said  that 
the  future  belongs  to  us  two.     We  are  to  make  the  best  of 
it  together;  and  we  will,  Nell,"  he  promised. 
Continued  on  page  58 
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Washins:  Out   the  Waste: 


A  Composite 
Interview 


Canada  Cannot  Finance  Waste — It  Stands  Between  Us  and  Continued  Prosperity 


IN  THESE  days  when  the  tide  of  things  is  be- 
ginning to  change  a  little,  when  prices  are  show- 
ing a  tendency  toward  decline,  most  of  us  are 
inclined  to  sit  back  with  the  satisfying  sense  that  somebody 
is  going  to  get  their  deserts. 

Just  who  this  somebody  is,  or  why  he  deserves  any 
retributive  treatment  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  rather 
hazy.  The  word  profiteer  comes  to  mind,  and  we  pin 
our  attention  thereon.  It  seems  just  to  us  that  the  pro- 
fiteer should  be  duly  caught  and  his  hide  deftly  nailed  to 
the  fence.  But  even  profiteering,  it  appears,  has  its  times 
and  its  fashions.  In  1914  to  1916  war's  demands  sent  food 
prices  soaring  because,  whatever  else  a  warring  world  might 
need,  its  great  imperative  need  was  for  food.  So  we 
chivied  the  Food  Barons  around  and  blamed  them  for  all 
the  ills  of  the  growing  cost  of  living.  But  by  degrees  the 
joy  of  this  chase  petered  out.  We  had  grown  used  to 
high-priced  foods,  and  the  bitterness  of  our  little  strife 
with  the  Food  Barons  had  died  out. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  we  found  that  our  semi-annual  suit 
of  clothes  had  almost  doubled  in  price  which  was  mounting 
■80  rapidly  that  this  semi-annual  extravagance  threatened 
to  become  merely  annual.  Once  more  we  were  off  on  a 
clamorous  hunt  for  the  profiteers;  this  time  they  were 
the  Clothing  Barons.  And  once  again,  after  a  terrifying 
waste  of  invective  and  vituperation,  we  iiave  lost  their 
trail,  and  are  baying  on  the  warmer  scent  of  the  Money 
Barons,  the  last  discovered  profiteers. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show,  if  it  shows  anything  at  all, 
not  that  we  are  superhumanly  acute  in  discovering  these 
matters,  but  rather  that  we  save  our  injured  feelings  by 
barking  up  any  tree  that  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
house  a  quarry  without  making  any  very  definite  en- 
quiries as  to  whether  there  is  a  quarry  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  feverish  hunt  for  a  victim  has 
blinded  us  as  a  people  to  the  fact  that  we  are  hunting  in  a 
circle,  and  that  the  warm  trail  that  we  are  following  is  in 
reality  our  own  footprints. 

That  is  not  by  the  way  of  saying  that  there  has  been  no 
such  thing  as  profiteering  but  is  merely  a  statement  that, 
in  the  way  we  have  viewed  it,  the  steely-eyed  monster 
piteously  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  has  existed  in  a  few 
minor  cases,  no  more.  But  if  you  go  deep  enough  you  will 
find  .profiteering  everywhere,  if  by  profiteering  you  mean 
that  item  of  cost  that  is  added  to  the  price  of  any  article 
for  which  the  purchaser  actually  receives  no  value. 

The  Crowning  Cost  of  Waste 

TitERE  have  been  millions  made  during  the  past  years, 
Uhi4Viiestionably.  It  does  not  take  superhuman  genius 
to  makfe  money  on  a  rising  market,  but  the  money  that  this 
Represents  is  nothing  compared  to  the  enormous  item  of  cost 
added  to  alt  commodities  by  the  one  element  of  waste. 
"If,"  Said  a  pfofninent  business  man  recently^  "condi- 
tions had  been  perhiitted  to  return  to  norrnal,  to  the 
orderly  working  of  that  much^abused  law  o(  supply  and 
demand  immediately  after  the  Armistice,  if  thfere  had  been 
no  government  control,  aimed  to  let  (leople  out  with  a 
whole  hide,  matters  would  have  f«?adjusted  themselves 
quickly.  As  it  is,  prices  have  advanced  since  the  Armistice 
on  an  average  of  about33  per  cent.,  while  there  hasn't  been 
a  single  thing  in  the  situation  to  justify  anything  but  de- 
clining prices." 

If  this  is  true,  then  there  is  every  reason  to  question  just 
how  and  why  prices  have  soared  in  this  way.  The  answer 
is  simple^  according  to  the  business  executive  just  quoted. 
Here  is  an  article.  Its  raw  material  costs  are  two  dollars; 
the  labor  costs  of  its  production  are  two  dollars;  and  the 
?nanufact-ur«r  can  reasonably  expect  to  make  another  two 
dollars  as  profit,  making  a  selling  price  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice  of  six  dollars.  But  to-day  the  same  article  is 
-clling  for  eight  dollars.  There  has  been  no  appreciable 
advance  in  cost  of  raw  materials,  the  manufacturer  is  slIU 
t;<'tting  only  his  two  dollars,  and  the  workman  who  pro- 
luces  it  is  being  paid  no  more,  yet  the  article  now  sells 
for  eight  dollarn-  What  is  the  answer?  Well  the  answer 
is  simple  enough.  It  is  this,  that  the  workman  who  made 
this  article  is  now  imaking  three  of  these  articles  in  the 
time  that  he-fonmerty  made  four;  and  those  three  have  to 
bear  the  same  o\ferhead  costs  that  were  formerly  spread 
over  four.  And  nqc  only  that,  but  each  article  has  to 
1)ear  its  shaoe  of  a!long,Bne  of  waste  that  stretches  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  things,  to  the  original  worker  who 
put  a  little  less  effort  into  the  swing  of  his  pick,  or  lifted  a 
little  les8;per  shovtil-'^uH";  to  the  handler  who  loaded  it 
«n  the  car  who  idled  a  little  longer  over  his  pipe;  to  the 
railroad  worker^,  who  .aife  art  least  partially  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  ase  only  half  efficient,  and  so 
on  to  the  last  act  (jf  produ<;tion. 

Sometimes  this  is  the  result  of  inexpertness.    The  man 
who  left  his  jobto4{o4otthe*!ftr«9me  back,  perhaps,  with  a 


Z?  ,,  T  T  R     T  T   nr    T      TT    rj    r^    IT        ^g  his  desk  with  vehemence.      "If  they  will  only 

Ui  y         O   .         i^  .  1V»^J.1^L,J^VJJ-.        turn  out  the  i^ork.    If  they  will  turn  out  as  much 

work  as  they  used  to  do  four  years  ago." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  an  assertion?  It  means 
that  production  has  gone  down  as  wages  have  increased. 
Take  a  definite  instance. 

A  woolen  manufacturer  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  wages  have  increased  two  and  a  half  times  what  they 
were  before  the  war  and  that  production  has  declined  40 
per  cent.    This  is  the  condition  that  demands  a  remedy. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  working  man,  no  danger  to 
anyone,  in  this  demand  for  a  more  honest  giving  of  work 
for  wages.  It  simply  means  the  honest  return  for  pay- 
ment that  will  react  in  favor  of  everyone  in  the  community, 
because  it  means  the  elimination  of  waste  that  helps  no  one. 


desire  to  do  something  else,  and  his  place  is  filled  with  one 
less  expert,  while  he  himself  went  to  a  place  where  he  was 
perhaps  less  expert  than  his  predecessor.  In  the  various 
manifestations  of  this  fact  there  was  a  reason  for  a  measure 
of  lowered  production,  but  it  is  only  a  part,  a  very  small 
part.  The  vicious  phase  of  the  situation  was  indeed  that 
there  has  been  developed  an  attitude  that  a  maximum 
effort  is  not  necessary.  Jobs  were  easy  to  get,  therefore 
there  was  no  particular  reason  to  struggle  to  hold  them. 
There  was  in  a  word  no  need  to  dig.  And  so  there  was  a 
general  let  down.  Labor  costs  remained  high  but  labor's 
efliciency  declined.  Nor  can  anyone  sit  complacently  by 
and  pass  the  blame  on  to  the  worker,  the  trade  unionist 
or  the  day  laborer.  They  are  to  blame,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  clerk  or  the  office  man,  or  than  any  other.  Our 
whole  system  of  business  was  and  is  honey-combed  and 
rotten  with  waste.     It  is  in  every  operation  we  undertake. 


— Spencer  in  Omaha   "World-Herald." 
THE  FORD   LEADS   THE  WAY 
Fine!       But   it  isn't   every   vehicle  that   can   make  as  short 
a   turn    as    a    Henry  I 

To-day  the  commodity  used,  the  thing  worked  with,  the 
whole  fabric  and  structure  of  our  commercial  and  daily 
life  is  feeling  the  blight  of  lessened  effort  and  its  entailed 
waste. 

A  Loss  Iw  Character 

FROM  time  t6  time  we  sit  back  and  bay  at  a  meta- 
phorical moon  of  exaggerated  prices,  and  howl  for 
justice  on  the  firofiteers.  "The  profiteers  are  robbing 
us!"  has  grown  a  familiar  cry.  It  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up 
from  this  dream.  We  are  robbing  ourselves,  everyone  who 
In  the  siisthtest  degree  has  slackened  his  effort  has  added  to 
the  burdfti  of  himself  and  others. 

We  have  suffered  in  money  loss,  but  we  have  suffered  in 
a  more  essential  /aftor:  We  have  lost  much  of  the  char- 
acter we  had.  We  say  that  we  are  not  as  efficient  as  we 
used  to  be,  because  efllcitrticy  is  the  by-word  of  the  moment, 
but  it  is  not  efficiency  that  we  have  lost— it  is  character. 

A  large  woolen  manufacturing  concern  found  that  its 
production  was  getting  beyond  its  orders.  The  manage- 
ment frankly  admitted  that  this  was  largely  so  because  the 
goods  were  costing  more  than  they  were  worth.  Still, 
raw  materials  and  production  being  what  they  were,  they 
could  see  no  chance  of  reductions.  As  the  only  means  of 
keeping  their  production  within  the  bounds  of  the  demand 
for  their  product,  they  decided  to  let  out  500  hands,  be^ 
lieving  this  would  limit  their  production  to  a  point  of 
safety.  Checking  up  a  month  later  they  discovered  that 
production,  despite  the  lowered  staff,  had  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  management),, 
but  it  provided  the  answer.  The  men  retained,  shaken 
by  the  dismissal  of  their  fellows,  had  speeded  up  to  their 
normal  output;  the  product  with  its  lowered  overhead  cost 
could  be  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

Recently,  the  foreman  of  a  large  tailoring  plant  went  to 
the  manager,  with  the  information  that  the  men  were 
demanding  higher  pay. 

"Well,"  said  the  manager,  "you  get  production,  and  you 
can  pay  them  anything  they  ask." 

"I  don't  care  what  you  pay  them,  "  he  continued,  pound- 


A  Delirium  of  Spending 

BUT  there  are  other  forms  of  waste  that  are  behind  the 
talk  that  is  sometimes  heard  of  possible  hard  times. 

A  woman  dropped  into  a  large  departmental  store  recent- 
ly and  asked  for  a  certain  kind  of  cloth.  It  was  ^own  to 
her  and  to  all  apearances  she  found  it  entirely  gatiafactory. 
She  asked  the  price  and  on  hearing  it,  with  an  expression 
of  disapproval,  she  dropped  the  cloth  from  her  hand. 

"Haven't  you  got  anything  more  expensive  than  that?" 
she  asked. 

In  these  times  of  extravagance  people  are  still  buying 
what  they  never  thought  of  buying  before.  It  is  that 
peculiar  mental  slant  that  we  have  come  to  speak  of  as 
better  living.  It  is  not  better  living,  but  rather  "damnable 
extravagance,"  as  one  business  man  said  recently.  It  is 
the  lack  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  enjoyment,  like  the  glutted 
tastes  that  come  from  an  overfed  stomach. 

A  prominent  English  representative  at  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  happened  to  drop  in  at  the  restaurant 
of  a  large  departmental  store  where  he  was  recognized  by 
one  of  the  officials. 

"I  have  been  dining  here  fairly  regularly,"  he  said, 
"since  I  came  to  your  city."  The  oflicial  murmured  some- 
thing about  that  being  complimentary  to  the  restaurant. 
"No,"  replied  the  visitor,  "it  isn't  that.  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is.  I  am  staying  at — ,"  mentioning  the  name  of  a  prom- 
inent hotel.  "When  I  sit  down  to  lunch  there,  I  get  a 
soup  that  is  a  meal  in  itself,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  great 
many  other  dishes — more  food  than  I  could  possibly  eat. 
For  several  days  I  watched  the  waiter  taking  away  about 
as  much  food  as  he  brought  in.  Then  I  began  to  remember 
that  over  in  England,  where  conditions  are  far  better  than 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  we  hardly  know  the  taste  of 
butter  or  of  sugar,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  criminal 
for  me  to  connive  io  such  a  waste." 

"If,"  he  continued,  "you  could  add  to  every  hundred- 
weight of  food  that  you  ship  us  one-eighth  of  what  you 
waste,  without  charging  us  more — because  every  time  we 
pay  for  food  it  depreciates  our  money  as  you  can't  take  all 
the  things  we  would  sell  you  in  return — if  you  would  do 
this,  it  would  make  that  exchange  easier,  and  would  help 
to  bring  back  healthy  conditions  to  the  world,  and  it 
would  only  cost  you  what  you  now  throw  away." 

What  tJf  thi  future  > 

DURING  the  pa«t  few  Months  there  has. come  a  breath 
of  uncertainty  over  the  commercial  a,ctivities  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  hard  times,  nor  anything  lik*  it,  it  is  a 
slowing  up,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  unnoticed  by  anyonfe 
outside  the  businesses  affected,  but  It  is  there,  and  every- 
one knows  it  by  a  sort  of  intuition.  What  is  happening? 
people  ask.  What  is  happening  is  merely  this,  we  are 
beginning  to  wash  out  the  waste.  That  is  what  is  happen- 
ing, and  there  is  nothing  else  happening.  It  is  going  to  be 
painful  to  some,  and  we  will  call  it  a  lack  of  prosperity, 
perhaps,  for  a  while;  for  it  will  not  be  more  than  that, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  give  us  far  more  than  it  has  cost. 
It  will  bring  us  back  to  a  saner  method  of  thinking,  a  saner 
appreciation  of  our  needs,  and  an  ability  to  enjoy  because 
of  the  merit  and  the  comfort,  rather  than  because  of  the 
price. 

There  are  some  dark-browed  Jeremiahs  who  are  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  land  preaching  the  coming  of  hard  times,  and 
pointing  Co  the  unsettled  conditions  across  the  line  at  the 
jiresent  time. 

But  the'  conditions  thai  operate  across  the  line  do  not 
apply  in  th»  same  measure  here.  We  are  not  the  same 
temperamental  folk  as  our  cousins  to  the  South.  We 
neither  chmb  the  mountain  of  Hope  so  swiftly  nor  do  we 
fdide  down  so  fast.  Moreover,  Canada  has  one  great 
awet.  We- produce  each  year  our  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  new  wealth.  While  there  is  a  market  for  our 
gtaih  ata  fitir  figure,  there  will  be  no  spectVe  of  hard  times 
knocking  ati  our  door.  There  are  folks  who  take  their 
plMMuree  s»dly,'Who  derivea  certain  melancholy  nticfac- 
C-ontlnUfd:  an  pane  68 
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THE    LITTLE    WARRIOR 


HAPTER  XX—Conlinued 


I    L    L  U    S   T   R 


"I  want  to 


HE  FOLLOWED  him,  pro- 
tpsting  -weakly,  but  the 
other  gave  no  sign  that  he 
heard.  Freddie  saw  him  disappear 
into  the  stage-box,  and  turning 
found  Jill  at  his  elbow. 

"Where  did  Uncle  Chris  go?"  asked  Jill, 
speak  to  him." 

"He's  in  the  stage-box  with  Mrs.  Peagrim." 

"With  Mrs.  Peagrim?" 

"Proposing  to  her,"  said  Freddie  solemnly.  Jill  stared. 

"Proposing  to  Mr?:.  Peagrim?    What  do  you  mean?" 

Freddie  drew  her  aside  and  began  to  explain. 

IN  THE  dimnes-s  of  the  stage-box,  his  eyes  a  little  glassy 
and  a  dull  despair  in  his  soul,  Uncle  Chris  was  wondering 
how  to  begin.  In  his  hot  youth  he  had  been  rather  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  in  between  dances,  a  cooer  of  soft  phrases  and  a 
stealer  of  never  very  stoutly  withheld  kisses.  He  remem- 
bered on(!  time  in  Bangalore.  .  .  but  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  The  point  was  how  to  begin  with  Mrs. 
Peagrim.  The  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  he  had 
crushed  in  his  arms  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  deodar  a 
girl  whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  though  he  remembered 
that  she  had  worn  a  dress  of  some  pink  stuflf,  was  im- 
material and  irrelevant.  Was  he  to  crush  Mrs.  Peagrim 
in  his  arms?  Not,  thought  Uncle  Chris  to  himself,  on  a 
bet.  He  contented  himself  for  the  moment  with  bending 
an  intense  gaze  upon  her  and  asking  if  she  was  tired. 

"A  little,"  panted  Mrs.  Peagrim,  who,  though  she  danced 
often  and  vigorously,  was  never  in  the  best  of  condition, 
owing  to  her  neutralizing  the  beneficent  effects  of  exercise 
by  surreptitious  candy-eating.  "I'm  a  little  out  of 
breath." 

Uncle  Chris  had  observed  this  for  himself,  and  it  had  not 
helped  him  to  face  his  task.  Lovely  woman  loses  some- 
thing of  her  queenly  dignity  when  she  puflfs.  Inwardly,  he 
was  thinking  how  exactly  his  hostess  resembled  the  third 
from  the  left  of  a  troupe  of  per- 
forming sea-lions  which  he  had 
seen  some  years  ago  on  one  of  his 
rare  visits  to  a  vaudeville  house. 

"You  ought  not  to  tire  your- 
self," he  said  with  difficult  tender- 
ness. 

"I  am  so  fond  of  dancing," 
pleaded  Mrs.  Peagrim.  Re- 
covering some  of  her  breath,  she 
gazed  at  her  companion  with  a 
sort  of  short-winded  archness. 
"You  are  always  so  sympathetic, 
Major  Selby." 

"Am  I?"  said  Uncle  Chris. 
"Ami?" 

"You  know  you  are!" 

Uncle  Chris  swallowed  quickly. 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  ever 
wondered,"  he  began,  and  stop- 
ped. He  felt  that  he  was  not 
putting  it  as  well  as  he  might. 
"I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  struck 
you  that  there's  a  reason."  He 
stopped  again.  He  seemed  to 
remember  reading  something  like 
that  in  an  advertisement  in  a 
magazine,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  talk  like  an  advertisement. 
"I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  struck 
you,  Mrs.  Peagrim,"  he  began 
again,  "that  any  sympathy  on  my 
part  might  be  due  to  some  deeper 
emotion  which.  .  .  Have  you 
never  suspected  that  you  have 
never  suspected.  .  .  "  Uncle 
Chris  began  to  feel  that  he  must 
brace  himself  up.  Usually  a  man 
of  fluent  speech,  he  was  not  at 
his  best  to-night.  He  was  just 
about  to  try  again,  when  he 
caught  his  hostess's  eye,  and  the 
soft  gleam  in  it  sent  him  cowering 
back  into  the  silence  as  if  he 
were  taking  cover  from  an  enemy's 
shrapnel. 

Mrs.  Peagrim  touched  him  on 
the  arm. 

"You  were  saying.  .  .  ?" 

Uncle  Chris  shut  his  eyes.  His 
fingers  pressed  desperately  into 
the  velvet  curtain  beside  him. 
He  felt  as  he  had  felt  when  a 
raw  lieutenant  in  India,  during 
his  first  hill-campaign,  when  the 
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etiquette  of  the  service  had  compelled  him  to  rise  and  walk 
up  and  down  in  front  of  his  men  under  a  desultory  shower 
of  jezail-bullets.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  damn  things 
whop-whopping  now.  .  .  .  and  almost  wished  that  he 
could  really  hear  them.  One  or  two  good  bullets  just  now 
would  be  a  welcome  diversion. 

"Yes?"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim. 

"Have  you  never  felt,"  babbled  Uncle  Chris,  "that, 
feeling  as  I  feel,  I  might  have  felt.  .  .  that  is  to  say,  might 
be  feeling  a  feeling.  .  .  ?" 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door  of  the  box.    Uncle  Chris 

started  violently.     Jill  came  in. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.     "I  wanted  to  speak 
»» 

■  "You  wanted  to  speak  to  me?"  said  Uncle  Chris,  bound- 
ing up.  "Certainly,  certainly,  certainly,  of  course.  If 
you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment?" 

Mrs.  Peagrim  bowed  coldly.  The  interruption  had 
•annoyed  her.  She  had  no  notion  who  Jill  was,  and  she 
resented  the  intrusion  at  this  particular  juncture  intensely. 
Not  so  Uncle  Chris,  who  skipped  out  into  the  passage  like 
a  young  lamb. 

"Am  I  in  time?"  asked  Jill  in  a  whisper. 

"In  time?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  Uncle  Chris,  listen  to  me! 
You  are  not  to  propose  to  that  awful  woman.  Do  you 
understand?" 

Uncle  Chris  shook  his  head. 

"The  die  is  cast!" 

"The  die  isn't  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Jill.  "Unless.  . 
..."  she  stopped,  aghast.  "You  don't  mean  that  you 
have  done  it  already?" 

"Well,  no.     To  be  perfectly  accurate,  no.     But.  .  .  " 


"Then  that's  all  right.  I  know 
why  you  were  doing  it,  and  it 
was  very  sweet  of  you,  but  you 
mustn't." 

"But,  JiH,  you  don't  under- 
stand." 

"I  do  understand." 

"I  have  a  motive " 

"I  know  your  motive.     Freddie  told  me.     Don't  you 
worry  yourself  about  me,  dear,  because  I  am  all  right.     I 
am  going  to  be  married." 
A  look  of  ecstatic  relief  came    into  Uncle  Chris'  face. 
"Then  Underbill.  .  .  ?" 

"I  am  not  marrying  Derek.  Somebody  else.  I  don't 
think  you  know  him,  but  I  love  him  and  so  will  you." 
She  pulled  his  face  down  and  kissed  him.  "Now  you  can 
go  back." 

Uncle  Chris  was  almost  too  overcome  to  speak.  He 
gulped  a  little. 

"Jill,"  he  said  shakily,  "this  is  a.  .  .  this  is  a  great 
relief." 

"I  knew  it  would  be." 

"If  you  are  really  going  to  marry  a  rich  man.   .  .  " 
"I  didn't  say  he  was  rich." 
The  joy  ebbed  from  Uncle  Chris'  face. 
"If   he   is   not  rich,  if  he  cannot  give  you  everything  of 
which  I.  .  .  .  '/ 

"Oh,  don't  be  absurd!  Wally  has  all  the  money  any- 
body needs.     What's  money?" 

"What's  money?"  Uncle  Chris  stared.  "Money,  my 
dear  child,  is.  .  .  i^  .  .  well,  you  mustn't  talk  of  it  in  that 
light  way.    But,  if  you  think  you  will  really  have  enough 


Don't  9«op,"  said  Jill.  "I'm  enjoyinc  it." 


"Of  course  we  shall.  Now  you  can  go  back.  Mrs. 
Peagrim  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  you." 

"Must  I?"  said  Uncle  Chris  doubtfully. 

' '  Of  course.    You  must  be  polite. " 

"Very  well,",  said  Uncle  Chris.  "But  it  will  be  a  little 
difficult  to  continue  the  conversation  on  what  you  might 
call    general    lines.     However!" 


T>  ACK  in  the  box,  Mrs.  Pea- 
•C'  grim  was  famiing  herself  with 
manifest  impatience. 

"What  did  that  girl  want?" 
she  demanded. 

Uncle  Chris  seated  himself  with 
composure.  The  weakness  had 
passed  and  he  was  himself  again.. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  Some 
trivial  difficulty,  which  I  was  able 
to  dispose  of  in  a  few  words." 

Mrs.  Peagrim  would  have  liked 
to  continue  her  researches,  but  a 
feeling  that  it  was  wiser  not  to 
stray  too  long  from  the  main 
point  restrained  her.  She  bent 
towards  him. 

"You  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing when  the  girl  interrupted 
us." 

Uncle  Chris  shot  his  cuffs  with 
a  debonair  gesture. 

"Was  I?  Was  I?  To  be  sure, 
yes.  I  was  saying  that  you 
ought  not  to  let  yourself  get 
tired.  Deuce  of  a  thing  getting 
tired.  Plays  the  dickens  with 
the  system.  " 

Mrs.  Peagrimwas  disconcerted. 
The  atmosphere  seemed  to  have 
changed,  and  she  did  not  like  it. 
She  endeavored  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  conversation. 

"You  are  so  sympathetic,"  she 
sighed ,  feeling  that  she  could  not  do 
better  than  to  begin  again  at  that 
point.  The  remark  had  pro- 
duced good  results  before,  and  it 
might  do  so  a  second  time. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Uncle  Chris 
cheerily.  "You  see,  I  have  seen 
something  of  all  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  realize  the  importance  of  it. 
I  know  what  all  this  modern  rush 
and  strain  of  life  is  for  a  woman 
in  your  position.  Parties  every 
night.  .  .  dancing.  .  .a  thousand 
and  one  calls  on  the  vitality.  .  . 
Bound  to  have  an  effect  sooner  or 
later,  unless — unless,"  said  Uncle 
Chris  solemnly,  "one  takes  steps. 
Unless  one  acts  in  time.  I  had  a 
friend" — his  voice  sank — "I  had 
.  very  dear  friend  over  in  London, 
Lady  Alice — ^but  the  name  would 


convey  nothing— the  point  is  that  she  was  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  you.  On  the  rush  all  the  time,  never 
stopped.  The  end  was  inevitable.  She  caught  cold, 
hadn't  sufficient  vitality  to  throw  it  off,  went  to  a  dance 


Uncle  Chris 


in  mid-winter,  contracted  pneumonia, 
sighed.  "All  over  in  three  days," 
he  said  sadly.  "Now  at  that  time," 
he  resumed,  "I  did  not  know  what  I 
know  now.  If  I  had  heard  of  Ner- 
vine then.  .  .  "  He  shook  his 
head.  "It  might  have  saved  her 
life.  It  would  have  saved  her  life. 
I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Peagrim,  that  there 
is  nothing,  there  is  no  lack  of  vital- 
ity which  Nervine  cannot  set  right. 
I  am  no  physician  myself,  I  speak 
as  a  layman,  but  it  acts  on  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  .  .  " 

Mrs.  Peagrim's  face  was  stony. 
She  had  not  spoken  before,  because 
he  had  given  her  no  opportunity, 
but  she  spoke  now  in  a  hard  voice. 

"Major  Selby!" 

"Mrs.  Peagrim?" 

"I  am  not  interested  in  patent 
medicines." 

"One  can  hardly  call  Nervine 
that,"  said  Uncle  Chris  reproach- 
fully. "It  is  a  sovereign  specific. 
You  can  get  it  at  any  drug-store. 
It  comes  in  two  sizes,  the  dollar- 
fifty  or  large  size,  and  the.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Peagrim  rose  majestically. 

"Major  Selby,  I  am  tired.  .  .  " 

"Precisely.  And,  as  I  say,  Ner- 
vine. ..." 

"Please,"  said  Mrs.  Peagrim 
coldly,  "go  to  the  stage-door  and 
see  if  you  can  find  my  limousine. 
It  should  be  waiting  in  the  str^t." 

"Certainly,"  said  Uncle  Chris. 
■"Why  certainly,  certainly,  certain- 
ly." 

He  left  the  box  and  proceeded 
across  the  stage.  He  walked  with 
a  lissom  jauntiness;  his  eye  was 
bright.  One  or  two  of  those  whom 
he  passed  on  his  way  had  the  idea 
that  this  fine-looking  man  was  in 
pain.  They  fancied  that  he  was 
moaning.  But  Uncle  Chris  was  not 
moaning.  He  was  humming  a  gay 
snatch  from  the  lighter  music  of  the 
"nineties." 

CHAPTER  XXI 

T  TP  ON  the  roof  of  his  apartment, 
^  far  above  the  hustle  and  clamor 

of  the  busy  city,  Wally  Mason,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  after  Mrs.  Peagrim's  bohemian  party,  was  greet- 
ing the  new  day,  as  was  his  custom,  by  going  through  his 
ante-breakfast  exercises.  Mankind  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  do  setting-up  exercises  before  breakfast 
and  those  who  know  they  ought  to  but  don't.  To  the 
former  and  more  praiseworthy  class  Wally  had  belonged 
since  boyhood.  Life  might  be  vain  and  the  world  a  void, 
but  still  he  touched  his  toes  the  prescribed  number  of 
times  and  twisted  his  muscular  body  about  according  to  the 
ritual.  He  did  so  this  morning  a  little  more  vigorously 
than  usual,  partly  because  he  had  sat  up  too  late  the  night 
before  and  thought  too  much  and  smoked  too  much,  with 
the  result  that  he  had  risen,  heavy-eyed,  at  the  present 
disgraceful  hour,  and  partly  because  he  hoped  by  wearying 
the  flesh  to  still  the  restlessness  of  the  spirit.  Spring 
generally  made  Wally  restless,  but  never  previously  had  it 
brought  him  this  distracted  feverishness.  So  he  lay  on  his 
back  and  waved  his  legs  in  the  air,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
had  risen  and  was  about  to  go  still  further  into  the  matter 
that  he  perceived  Jill  standing  beside  him. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Wally. 

"Don't  stop,"  said  Jill.     "I'm  enjoying  it." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Oh,  I  only  just  arrived.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  nice 
old  lady  who  is  cooking  your  lunch  told  me  you  were  out 
here." 

"Not  lunch.     Breakfast." 

"Breakfa.st!     At  this  hour?" 

"Won't  you  join  me?" 

"I'll  join  you.     But  I   had   my   breakfast  long  ago." 

"\X7'ALLY  found  his  despondency  magically  dispelled. 
»  ''^  It  was  extraordinary  how  the  mere  sight  of  Jill  could 
make  the  world  a  different  place.  It  was  true  the  sun  had 
been  shining  Ijefore  her  arrival,  but  in  a  flabby,  weak- 
minded  way,  not  with  the  brilliance  it  had  acquired  im- 
mediately he  heard  her  voice. 

"If  you  don't  mind  waiting  for  about  three  minutes 
whilel  have  a  shower  and  dress.  .  .  " 

"Oh,  is  the  entertainment  over?"  a.sked  Jill,  disap- 
pointed.    "I  always  arrive  too  late  for  everything." 

"One  of  these  days  you  shall  see  Itie  go  through  the  whole 
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programme,  including  shadow  uoxing  and  the  goose-step. 
Bring  your  friends!  But  at  the  moment  I  think  it  would 
be  more  of  a  treat  for  you  to  watch  me  swat  an  egg.  Go 
and  look  at  the  view.  From  over  there  you  can  see 
Hoboken." 


'That  bath  of  yours.  Yes,  I  know  you  turned  on  the 
cold  shower,  but  you  stood  at  a  safe  distance  and  watched 
it  pour!" 

Wally  waved  his  fork. 

"As  heaven  is  my  witness.  .  .  .  !  Look  at  my  hair! 
Still  damp!  And  I  can  show  you  thetowel." 
"Well,  then  I'll  bet  it  was  the  hot  water. 
Why  weren't  you  at  Mrs.  Peagrim's  party 
last  night?" 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  all  my 
reasons,  but  one  of  them  was  that  I  wasn't 
invited.    How  did  it  go  off?" 

"Splendidly.     Freddie's  engaged!" 
Wally  lowered  his  coffee  cup. 
"Engaged?    You  don't  mean  what  is 
sometimes  slangily  called  betrothed?" 

"I  do.     He's  engaged  to  Nelly  Bryant. 
Nelly  told  me  all  about  it  when  she  got 
home  last  night.     It  seems  that  Freddie 
said  to  her  'What  ho'  and  she  said  'You 
bet',  and  Freddie  said  'Pip  pip',  and  the 
thing  was  settled."    Jill  bubbled.    "Fred- 
die wants  to  go  into  vaudeville  with  her." 
"No!    The  Juggling  Rookes?  Or  Rooke 
and  Bryant,  the  cross-talk  team,  a 
thoroughly  refined  act,  swell  dressers 
on  and  off?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  it  doesn't 
matter.  Nelly  is  domestic.  She  is 
going  to  have  a  home  in  the  country 
where  she  can  grow  chickens  and 
pigs." 

"Father's  in  the  pig-stye,  you  can 
tell  him  by  his  hat,  eh?" 

"Yes,  they  will  be  very  happy. 
Freddie  will  be  a  father  to  her  parrot! " 


W^ 


"I   wonder  if  you   ever  wondered,"   he  be^an. 


"I've  seen  it.     I  don't  think  much  of  it." 

"Well,  then,  on  this  side  we  have  Brooklyn.  There 
is  no  stint.  Wander  to  and  fro  and  enjoy  yourself.  The 
rendezvous  is  in  the  sitting-room  in  about  four  moments." 

Wally  vaulted  through  the  passage-window,  and  disap- 
peared.    Then  he  returned  and  put  his  head  out. 

"I  say!" 

"Yes?"  , 

"Just  occurred  to  me.  Your  uncle  won't  be  wanting 
this  place  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  will  he?  I  mean,  there 
will  be  time  for  me  to  have  a  bite  of  breakfast?" 

"I  don't  suppose  he  will  require  your  little  home  till 
some  time  in  the  evening.  " 

"Fine." 

WALLY  disappeared  again,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Jill  heard  the  faint  splashing  of  water.  She  walked 
to  the  parapet  and  looked  down.  On  the  windows  of  the 
nearer  buildings  the  sun  cast  glittering  beams,  but  further 
away  a  faint,  translucent  mist  hid  the  city.  There  was 
spring  humidity  in  the  air.  In  the  street  she  had  found 
it  oppressive;  but  on  the  breezy  summit  of  this  steel-and- 
granite  cliff  the  air  was  cool  and  exhilarating.  Peace 
stole  into  Jill's  heart  as  she  watched  the  boats  dropping 
slowly  down  the  East  River,  which  gleamed  like  dull  steel 
through  the  haze.  She  had  come  to  journey's  end  and 
she  was  happy.  Trouble  and  heartache  seemed  as  distant 
as  those  hurrying  black  ants  down  the  streets.  She  felt 
far  away,  from  the  world  on  an  enduring  mountain  of  rest. 
She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  contentment,  and  turned  to  go  in  as 
Wally  called. 

In  the  sitting-room  her  feeling  of  security  deepened. 
Here,  the  world  was  farther  away  than  ever.  Even  the 
faint  noises  which  had  arisen  to  the  roof  were  inaudible, 
and  only  the  cosy  tick-tock  of  the  grandfather's  clock 
punctuated  the  stillness. 

She  looked  at  Wally  with  a  quickening  sense  of  affection . 
He  had  the  divine  gift  of  silence  at  the  right  time.  Yes, 
this  was  home.     This  was  where  she  belonged. 

"It  didn't  take  me  in,  you  know,"  .said  Jill  at  length, 
resting  her  arms  on  the  table  and  regarding  him  severely. 

Wally  looked  up. 

"What  didn't  take  you  in?" 


ALLY'S  cheerfulness  dimin- 
ished a  trifle.  The  contem- 
plation of  Freddie's  enviable  lot 
brought  with  it  the  inevitable  con- 
'trast  with  his  own.  A  little  home 
in  the  country.  .  .  Oh,  well! 

There  was  a  pause.     Jill  was  look- 
ing a  little  grave. 
"Wally." 
"Yes." 

She  turned  her  face  away  for 
there  w^s  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her 
eyes  which  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
observe. 

"Derek  was  at  the  party!" 
Wally  had  been  about  to  butter 
a  piece  of  toast.  The  butter,  jerked 
from  the  knife  by  the  convulsive 
start  which  he  gave,  popped  up  in  a 
semi-circle  and  plumped  on  to  the 
table-cloth.     He  recovered  himself  quickly. 

"Sorry,"   he  said.     "You  mustn't  mind  that.     They 
want  me  to  be  second-string  for  the  Boosting  the  Butter 
event  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  I'm  practising  all  the 
time.  .  .  Underbill  was  there,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"You  met  him?" 
"Yes." 

Wally  fiddled  with  his  knife. 

"Did    he    come    over.  .  .  I    mean.  .  .  had    he    come 
specially  to  see  you?" 
■     "Yes." 
"I  see." 

There  was  another  pause. 
"He  wants  to  marry  you?" 
"He  said  he  wanted  to  marry  me." 
Wally  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.    Jill  could  smile 
safely  now,  and  she  did,  but  her  voice  was  still  grave. 
"What  ought  I  to  do,  Wally?     I  thought  I  would  ask 
you,  as  you  are  such  a  friend." 
Wally  spoke  without  turning. 
"You  ought  to  marry  him,  of  course." 
"You  think  so?" 

"You  ought  to  marry  him,  of  course,"  said  Wally  dog- 
gedly. "You  love  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  came  all  the 
way  to  America  must  mean  that  he  still  loves  you.  Marry 
him." 

"But.  "     Jill  hesitated.     "You  see,  there's  a  diffi- 

culty." 

"What  difficulty?" 

"Well.  .  .  It  was  something  I -.... j.„..  .,». o 

went  away.    I  said  something  that  made  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult." 
Wally  continued  to  inspect  the  roofs  below. 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"Well,  it  was  something.  .  .  something  that  I  don't 
believe  he  liked.  .  .  sf>n>i>'ii'i>>' ''<"' i"'v^' i"'r'"f'''"<' with  his 
marrying  me." 
"What  did  you  say?" 
"I  told  him  I  was  going  to  marry  you!" 
Wally  spun  round.     At  the  same  time  he  leaped  in  the 
air.  The  effect  of  the  combination  of  movements  was  to  cause 
CotUintted  on  page  70 
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Give  Our  K^ 


I  SPOKE  in  my  October  15th  artide  of  Canada 
taking  a  chironic  kick  at  the  National  Rails. 
Unfortunately  a  kick  will  not  pay  deficits.  We 
should  have  kicked  ten  years  aga,  when  the  mis- 
takes were  made.  We  didn't  kick  then.  What  we 
need  now  is  a  "lifting"  kick  to  lift  the  deficit,  not 
more  blunders  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  deficit  can  be  met  in  only  one  of  four  ways: 
(1)  By  further  incresising  freights. 

There  are  four  cardinal  objections  to  this  for 
Canada  independent  of  what  increased  freights  the 
American  trunk  lines  adopt. 

The  first  is  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  implements  to  the 
Western  farmer;  and  the  cost  of  implements  to  the  Western 
Canadian  farmer  is  already  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  same  implements  cost  the  Western  American 
farmer  South  of  the  boundary.  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
the  figures  on  this  if  any  reader  wants  them.  This  is  a 
story  by  itself. 

The  second  is  that  increased  freights  will  increase  the 
High  Cost  of  Living  to  the  consumer,  which  means  a 
demand  for  increased  wages  and  more  pyramiding,  which 
presages  a  har(Jer  smash. 

The  third  objection  is  if  you  grant  increased 
freights  to  the  National  Rails,  you  must  permit  the 
same  increase  to  the  C.P.R.,  which  does  not  need 
them;  and  not  to  permit  that  increase  to  the  C.P.R. 
is  to  penalize  the  efficiency  in  management  of  one  of 
the  three  best  managed  railroads  there  are  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  objection  to  increasing  freights  on  the 
Canadian  Nationals  is  that  you  practically  decrease  traffic. 
The  grade  on  the  Canadian  Nationals  is  the  lowest  across 
the  mountains  in  America,  which  means  that  fewer  engines 
and  less  engine  power  and  fewer  train  crews  can  handle 
heavier  loads  than  anywhere  across  the  Divide  in  America; 
and  in  a  few  years,  when  the  water  powers  across  the 
mountains  along  the  Nationals  are  utilized,  this  cost  can 
be  reduced  enormously.  Hydro-electric  engineers  assure 
me  the  motive  engine  power  costs  on  our  Nationals  can  be 
reduced  half. 


Bringing  Out  Low  Grade  Ore 

THIS  I  do  know,  that  the  substitution  of  oil  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  on  the  railroads  of  Mexico  reduced 
operating  expenses  by  fromihalf  to  two-thirds;  and  hydro 
power  on  our  Nationals  in  the  mountains,  where  lines  of 
transmission  would  be  short — from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
miles — would  be  cheaper  than  oil.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years,  when  the  opening  of  low  grade  ore  mines — gold, 
galena,  copper — between  the  Peace  and  the  Liard,  say 
from  Mount  Selwyn  to  Prince  Rupert,  will  provide  enor- 
mous bulk  traffic  for  any  Northern  road. 

Between  Edmonton  and  Prince  Rupert  are  enormous  coal 
deposits — in  the  Pembina  region  of  lignite,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Pembina  of  bituminous,  on  Bear  Creek  of 
anthracite  "equal  to  the  best  Admiralty  coal  of  Wales" — I 
quote  the  British  Columbia  Geological  Report — which 
within  ten  years  will  pour  out  a  stream  of  bulk  traffic. 
Already  from  Edmontpn  to  Prince  George  lumber  is  being 
shipped  at  $21  plus  a  thousand  as  fast  as  it  can  be  pro- 
duced straight  through  to  points  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  Eastern  States.  And  in  these  States 
prices  have  increased  from  $29  and  $42  per  thousand  before 
the  War  to  $75  and  $220;  and  even  at  such  prices  the 
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We  must  wipe  out  the  deficit  of 
$50,000,000  per  annum— How?— 
There  are  four  possible  ways,  but 
only  one  really  worth  while. 
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Ocean  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  MiUa — an  the  inside  passace  way- 
Northern    British    Colambis. 


Eastern  demand  is  insatiable.  Even  with  wages  from 
Edmonton  to  Fort  George  running  from  $5  to  $15  a  day, 
with  proximity  to  water  front  where  skidding  costs  are 
low,  the  lumber  men  can  produce  rough  stuff  at  a  cost  of 
$10  to  $11  a  thousand.  They  sell  that  lumber  at  $35  a 
thousand  f.o.b.,  and  they  have  a  stand  of  timber  to  supply 
the  demand  for  forty  years. 

If  you  increase  freights  in  Canada,  you  simply  divert 
traffic  to  the  American  lines  south  of  the  Boundary  and 
build  up  American  terminals  south  of  the  Boundary  instead 
of  building  up  such  Canadian  centres  as  Prince  Rupert, 
Prince  George  and  Edmonton.  Don't  forget  certain 
American  terminals  have  increased  in  population  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  where  our  Canadian  terminals  have 
increased  only  by  the  five  and  ten  thousands;  and  now  is 
the  time  Canada  needs  most  to  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  the  development  of  her  own  resources.  If  oil  is  found 
in  the  North,  if  potash  exists  on  the  Liard  to  exceed 
Germany's — of  which  the  United  States  buys  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  a  year — what  cities  are  going  to 
benefit  most  by  the  bulk  freight  from  these  resources? 
The  cities  offering  the  best  rail  rates  and  terminals. 

Tax  Profiteers—Who  Are  They? 

SO  DISMISS  the  payment  of  rail  deficits  on  our  National 
by  increased  freights.     It  is  a  possibility  but  it  is  not  a 
wise  one.     It  is  penny  wise  and  dollar  foolish. 

Comes  the  second  way  to  pay  our  rail  deficits — In- 
creased Taxation. 

That  is  a  possibility,  especially  if  you  tax  the  profiteers; 
and  it  is  a  favorite  remedy  to  the  farmer;  but  who  are  the 
profiteers?  If  you  tax  the  difference  in  the  price  of  lumber 
before  the  War  and  now,  are  you  also  going  to  tax 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  before  and  after  the 
War?  Are  you  going  to  tax  the  difference  in  wages  before 
andafter  the  War?  If  you  tax  capital  67  per  cent,  and  87  per 
cent,  excess  profits,  are  you  go- 
ing to  tax  incomes  in  the  same 
proportion?  Rail  wages,  steel 
wages,  paper  makers'  wages 
have  increased  300  per  cent, 
during  the  War.  Are  these 
workers  willing  to  pay  over  87 
per  cent,  of  their  300  per  cent, 
increase,  if  capital  does  the 
same?  Not  to  tax  all  alike  is 
to  end  in  a  hopeless  snarl.  I 
don't  see  a  way  out  by  increased 
taxation.  If  you  do,  pass  your 
suggestion  on  to  the  Minister 
of  Railways. 

Comes  the  third  suggestion ; 
to  make  a  present  of  the  Na- 
tionals to  the  C.P.R.  Do  you 
hear  the  howls  of  protest  after 
all  we  have  spent  on  our  Na- 
tionals? I  should  like  to  see 
the  party  in  power  that  would 
dare  to  father  the  suggestion 
and  back  it.  Besides,  would 
the  C.P.R.  accept  the  present? 
It  has  leased  the  Dunvegan 
Line,  but  please  note — it  has 
leased  the  line,  not  bought  it. 
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It  might  lease  the  lines  that  do  not  parallelfts  own ; 

but  why  should  it  lease  the  parallels  and  run[them 

at  a  loss?     Remember  83  per  cent,  of  C.P.R.  stock 

is  held  to-day  by  American  shareholders.     Do  you 

think  they  would  ratify  that  kind  of  a  bargain? 

That  suggestion,  too,  seems  to  me  chimerical.|» 

There  is  the  last  remedy— to  Increase  Traffic,  i^"^ 

Can  that  be  done?  "^ 

I  take  it  the  non-paying  sections  of  the  Canadian 

Nationals  are: 

(1)  The  hinterlands  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

(2)  The  mountain  sections  of  the  Rockies. 
Examine  those  two  sections. 

The  Clay  Belt  to-day  has  a  population  of  75,000.     If  it 
had  a  population  of  750,000,  the  deficits  would  be  solved. 
It  has  been  most  carefully  computed  by  C.P.R.  statisticians 
that  each  settler  with  a  clear,  going  farm  of  320  acres 
contributes  $750  in  traffic  a  year  to  the  railroad  serving 
him;  so  that  if  the  75,000  settlers  in  the  Clay  Belt  each  had 
320  acres  of  a  going  concern,  the  deficit  of  forty-seven  millions 
would  be  wiped  out  now;  but  of  the  75,000  people  in  the 
Clay  Belt,  at  least  30,000— Cobalt,  Haileybury,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Cochrane — are  town  dwellers;  and  of  the  45,000  on 
land  count  out  30,000  as  timber  cruisers,  women  and 
children;  and  of  the  15,000  left,  few  have  more  than 
30  to  40  acres  cleared  and  going.  And  so  you  come  back 
like  Omar,  the  tent-maker,  to  where  "in  you  went" — 
to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  solution  for  Canada  to- 
day; settlers  and  yet  more  settlers,  hands  and  yet  more 
hands,  work  and  yet  more  work.     Given  plenty  of  hands  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  Clay  Belt  alone  to-day  could 
clean  off  the  deficit  in  the  Nationals. 

Take  but  one  industry  of  the  Clay  Belt — pulp  wood. 
The  United  States  yearly  uses  two  million  tons  of  news- 
print. Of  this  Canada  supplies  a  fourth,  or  500,000  tons, 
on  which  the  average  freight  to  the  American  destination 
is  $10  to  $11  a  ton.  Within  ten  years,  there  will  not  be  a 
stick  of  pulp  wood  left  unused  East  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
United  States.  The  newsprint  people  of  the  United 
States  must  move  their  plants  to  the  American  National 
Forests  of  the  Rockies,  or  the  newsprint  buyers  must  get 
supplies  from  Canada  and  Sweden  and  Germany.  Sup- 
posing Canada  could  supply  the  whole  two  million  tons  of 
newsprint  yearly  used  in  the  United  States;  newsprint  is 
not  a  fourth  of  the  paper  supplies  needed  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  the  magazine  paper.  There  is  the  book 
paper.  There  is  the  box  paper,  the  cardboard,  the  writing 
paper,  the  wrappers,  the  tissue.  Could  Canada  supply 
four  million  tons,  the  freight  traffic  to  the  Boundary  alone 
would  wipe  out  the  deficit  on  her  Nationals. 
Well,  why  can't  she? 

Our  New  National  Policy 

OHE  has  the  timber  limits  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  for  a 
^  good  twenty-five  to  forty  years.  (I  shall  enter  into 
this  question  more  fully  in  my  next — it  is  a  disputed  point.) 
She  has  the  hydro-power  to  run  her  mills.  Why  can't  she 
increase  her  shipments  of  paper  and  pulp  and  sulphite 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  rail  deficits  on  her  Nationals? 

She  can't  because  she  has  not  the  man-power;  so  back  you 
are  where  "in  you  went" — more  workers,  more  hands,  more 
output. 

By  this  time  if  you  do  not  see  that  Canada  can  have  only 
one  National  Policy  for  the  next  forty  years,  it  is  because 
you  are  wearing  blinders,  or  are  blind  to  facts. 


Unloading  sulphur  at  one  of  the  great  sulphar  mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Fall*— one  of  the  six  paper  milk  in  British  ColamUa. 
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What  thai  Nalianal  Policy  must  be,  I  don't  need  to  say. 

Gone  are  the  old  days  of  Grit  and  Tory,  of  Orange  and 
Ultramontane,  of  East  and  West,  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade. 

If  we  look  backward  at  those  old  issues  instead  of  for- 
ward to  a  New  Day  and  a  New  Nation,  we  may  as  well 
save  time  by  petitioning  the  bankruptcy  court  to  take  over 
National  Affairs  right  now.  If  we  look  backward  now,  we 
shall  fall  over  our,  own  feet  and  like  the  blind  fall  into  the 
ditch  of  bankruptcy. 

What  is  the  New  National  Policy? 

Immigration,  then  Colonization  to  keep  our  colonists  after 
we  get  them,  which  we  are  not  doing  now.  (I  shall  go  into 
details  of  this,  also,  in  a  subsequent  article.) 

Come  now  to  the  second  non-pay  section  of  our  Nationals 
-  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  line  parallels  line,  and  two 
bridges  were  built  were  one  would  do,  and  local  traffic 
does  not  justify  more  than  two  and  three  trains  a  week,  and 
rails  have  been  pulled  up  for  200  miles  from  track  beds 
laid  at  a  cost  of  from  $30,000  to  $100,000  a  mile. 

The  errors  here  are  a  thing  to  make  the  gods  of  railroads 
weep,  or  storm;  but  the  errors  are  now  nine  years  old. 
The  thing  now  is  to  turn  a  loss  into  an  asset,  to  transform  a 
drop  kick  into  a  "lifting"  kick,  though- the  point  of  contact 
may  be  a  bit  sore. 

Buck  up  and  let  us  survey  what  we  have  to  work  on! 

Our  Tourist  Resources 

A  PARTY  had 
driven  from 
Jasper  out  to  the 
foot  of  the  trail 
leading  up  to 
Edith  Cavell. 
We  stopped  to 
lunch  at  one  of 
the  picturesque 
rest  cabins  con- 
tructed  under 
Colonel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  best 
park  administra- 
tors in  America. 
(I  shall  have  more 
to  say  of  those 
rest  cabins  later.) 
We  were  the  usual 
tourist  sort — one 
from  New  York, 
one  from  pretty 
much  every- 
where, two  from 
Jasper,  one  from 
a  Middle  Western 
city.  We  were 
each  and  alUovers 
of  mountains. 
We  were  all  lovers 
of  wild  life.  Two 
were  hunters  of 
big  game.  All  but 

one  were  lovers  of  fishing.  I  happened  to  be  the  odd  one 
there.  I  dream  too  much  on  beautiful  mountain  lakes  to 
watch  my  line.  Give  me  my  solitary  dreams,  and  the 
other  fellow  can  have  the  fish,  though  they  weigh  six 
pounds  and  "don't  get  away" — which  I  notice  the  big 
fish  always  do. 

Without  giving  the  others  a  moment  to  calculate,  I 
put  up  a  guess  to  the  crowd. 

"In  actual  cash  spent,  what  do  you  think  the  American 
tourist  yearly  spent  in  Europe  before  the  War,  from  the 
time  he  bought  a  ticket  in  New  York,  landed  at  Havre, 
passed  through  Paris,  did  the  circuit  of  Switzerland,  came 
out  by  the  Italian  Lakes  and  landed  back  in  New  York? 
Quick  now!     Don't  stop  to  figure." 

The  guesses  ran  all  the  way  from  two  millions  to  six 
millions. 

Before  you  read  a  line  more,  put  your  own  guess  down! 
You  will  get  the  surprise  of  your  life. 

Nine  years  ago,  I  computed  these  figures  with  a  passenger 
traffic  association  in  the  United  States  and  the  two  steam- 
ship lines  that  carried  90  per  cent,  of  the  American  tourist 
trafl!ic. 

Have  you  your  guess  down? 

Well,  then,  here  are  the  figures! 

The  poorest  years,  the  American  tourist  traffic  was 
worth  $200,000,000  to  Europe.  The  best  years,  when 
money  was  flush,  the  tourist  traffic  was  worth  $300,000,000 
to  Europe. 

Makes  you  ga.sp,  doesn't  it? 

Granted  $100,000,000  was  spent  on  clothes  and  junkets 
and  semi-business  and  pleasure  combined.  You  .still  have 
$100,000,000  of  pure  traffic  spendings,  rail  fares,  eats, 
lodgings,  guides,  hotels,  holidays. 

_  Half  that  amount   spent   in  Canada's  National  Parks 
uld  pay  her  National  Rail  deficits. 

Got  it? 

Yet  the  most  prosperous  tourist  years  Canada  has  ever 

own  only  yielded  $15,000,000  tourist  receipts  in  all  her 

[ational  Parks;  and  her  National  Parks  exceed  in  area  and 


surpass  in  beauty  Norway's  fiords.  .Switzerland's  peaks, 
Italy's  lakes,  Russia's  big  game,  Germany's  health  springs. 
Only  in  European  countries,  playgrounds  are  treated 
nationally  as  a  Nation's  Assets.  In  Canada,  we  still  have 
the  bucolic,  I  almost  said,  the  bovine  point  of  view — that 
play-grounds  are  a  superfluous  luxury,  a  sort  of  rich  man's 
stamping  ground — "dang  him,  let  him  pay  the  piper  out  of 
his  own  pocket." 

5,000  Shaggy  Buffalo  Monsters 

/CANADA'S  Buffalo  Park  at  Wainwright  is  one  of  the 
^  most  beautiful  game  resorts  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
day  I  spent  there  I  shall  count  one  of  the  most  perfect 
days  I  have  ever  spent  in  my  life.  Picture  sunlight  so 
clear  it  sparkled  in  diamonds,  air  so  pure  you  felt  as  if 
you  had  filled  your  lungs  with  Ponce  de  Leon's  elixir  of 
life,  lakes  in  the  gray  ravines  like  bits  of  the  blue  sky, 
young  elk  sporting  a  growth  of  new  antlers  proud  and  vain 
as  a  flock  of  peacocks,  holding  their  heads  proudly  aloof 
in  the  air,  vain  of  the  newly  acquired  adornment  as  a 
thirteen-year-old  girl  in  her  first  really  fine  gown,  with 
dainty  feet  hardly  touching  ground  as  they  whiffed  our 
presence  and  trotted  off  to  windward  of  intruders.  Picture 
long  lines  of  shaggy  buffalo  monsters — 5,000  of  them — 
there  are  now,  with  1,100  calves — pawing  up  the  sod  to 
take  a  dust  bath,  sleek,  shining,  fat,  proud  of  their  strength 
and  untamed  majesty — monarchs  of  an  age  gone  forever. 
Slay  them,  we  could;  conquer  them,  never;  and  they  know 

it.  I  f  y  o  u 
meet  them 
on  the  trail 
to-day,  they 
will  not  mo- 
lest you;  but 
you  have  to 
get  off  the 
trail  and 
give  them 
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Flying  over  Peace  River  clouds. 
Laut  (inset)  in  centre. 
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Looking  toward  Edith  Cavell  Mountain,  a  typical  drive  in  Jasper  Park. 


right  of  way. 
I  like  them 
for  that. 
They  stand 
for  the  ever 
unconquer- 
able, and  in 
that  belong 
to  Canada's 
coat  of  arms. 
Then,  there 
are  yak. 

There  are  moose.  There  are  deer.  There  are  cattalos  - 
crosses  between  buffalo  and  cattle,  poor  pathetic  big 
lumbering  creatures  with  the  heads  of  Hereford  bullocks 
and  the  bodies  of  buffaloes,  neither  good  beef,  nor  good 
game.  I  am  not  keen  on  the  cattalo.  They  are  cross- 
breeds; and  cross-breeds  don't  do  much  in  life,  either 
humans  or  animals. 

About  6,000  people  a  year  stop  off  to  see  the  buffalo  at 
Wainwright.  Ten  times  as  many  would  stop  off  if  they 
knew  there  was  a  Buffalo  Park;  but  there  isn't  even  a  sign 
at  the  station  saying — "Get  off  and  see  the  buffalo." 
There  is  no  hotel  accommodation  for  those  who  do  stop 
off,  except  the  two  small  village  hotels,  which  cater  to  the 
village  needs.  The  buffalo  are  not  parked  near  enough  the 
railroad  for  passing  tourists  to  see  them  and  spread  their 
fame.  You  have  to  scurry  for  an  auto  to  drive  out.  Then 
the  auto  has  to  scurry  through  the  park  to  find  the  buffalo 
between  trains;  and  the  trains  run  only  throe  times  a  week; 
and  the  tourist  who  stops  may  find  them,  or  he  may  not. 
I  venture  to  say  if  the  fame  of  Buffalo  Park  were  known, 
and  Park  line  autos  ran  tourists  at  $5  to  $10  a  car  load,  the 
Park's  receipts  alone  would  be  $250,000,  let  alone  returns 
to  rail  traffic  and  rail  chalet  hotels  run  for  tourists. 

When  I  come  to  write  of  Jasper  Park,  I  feel  as  I  felt  when 
I  first  began  to  camp  in  the  National  Parks  from  Banff  to 
Glacier,  or  to  go  to  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Navajo  Desert. 
The  thing  ia  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  so  vast,  you  are 


simply  dumb.  First,  the  majesty  stuns  you.  Then  the 
beauty  steals  in  on  you,  like  the  dawn  of  a  great  love, 
with  cords  round  your  heart,  and  a  tightening  in  your  throat 
and  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.  Then  you  know  the 
mountains  have  accepted  you,  and  taken  you  into  their 
sanctuary,  and  you  will  never  escape  their  haunting 
memory,  and  will  go  out  from  them  purified  in  body  and 
soul.  There  will  haunt  your  recollections  jeweled  emerald 
lakes  with  replicas  of  clouds  and  forested  slopes  and  snowy 
peaks;  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  night  pines;  the  shouting 
of  dis-imprisoned  waters  when  the  mid-day  sun  sets  the 
snow  torrents  racing  in  blue  and  white  and  rainbow  spray; 
the  thunder  of  the  peaks  back  and  forward — height  calling 
to  height — when  the  storm  breaks. 

How  many  people  yearly  go  to  Jasper  Park,  I  don't 
know,  not  more  than  10,000;  but  I  do  know  for  one  who 
gets  off'  the  train  to  stay  fifty  have  to  step  back  on  the  train; 
for  there  is  neither  hotel  nor  tent  accommodation  for  them.  - 
Two  tent  cities,  there  are,  accommodating  at  most  perhaps 
50  people.  There  ought  to  be  daily  accommodation  for 
1,000  people;  and  that  means  more  than  1,000  rooms;  for 
many  people,  who  now  stay  a  day,  would  stay  weeks  if 
they  could.  Jasper  Park  should  be  a  playground  for  50,- 
000  people  a  year. 

It  should  be  more  than  a  summer  playground.  On  the 
borders  of  Jasper  Park  is  the  best  big  game  hunting  pre- 
serve of  America,  a  resort  that  would  draw  thousands  of 
winter  sportsmen  if  it  were  known.  I  saw  one  salt  lick, 
where  goat  and  sheep  gather  in  herds  of  70  to  100;  and  if 
you  have  compunctions  about  hunting  goat  and  sheep 
outside  Park  limits — which  I  haven't,  though  I  never  shoot 
game  myself;  but  I  realize  no  wild  animal  dies  a  natural 
death — each  is  torn  to  pieces  by  beasts  of  prey  as  its 
strength  wanes — but  if  you  have  such  compunctions, 
spend  your  zeal  on  the  black  bear,  who  cleaned  out  our 
cook  tent  six  nights  out  of  seven,  or  the  cinnamon  and 
grizzly,  or  the  timber  wolves  and  cougar,  that  prey  on 
every  creature  weaker  than  themselves  and  destroy  more 
game  by  bloody  ravening  teeth  and  claw  than  man  does  by 
rifle  or  gun.  Jasper  Park  could  be  a  summer  playground 
and  a  winter  jumping-off  place  for  the  big  game 
hunt.  Game  may  not  be  hunted  in  Park  limits. 
But  all  this  does  not  exhaust  Jasper's  possibil- 
,  ities   to   pay    off 

the  deficit  of  our 
National  Rails 
with  f  orei  gn 
money,  not  by  a 
long,  long  shot. 
I  have  spoken 
of  criminal  waste 
of  paralleling  the 
G.  T.  and  the 
Canadian  Nor- 
thern through 
the  mountain 
sections.  From 
Yellowhead  Pass 
200  miles  West 
through  the  finest 
scenery  of  the 
mountains,  the 
two  lines  have 
been  paralleled. 
To-day,  only  one 
line  of  this  sec- 
tion has  been 
used.  The  rails 
were  pulled  up 
from  the  other 
and  shipped  East 
to  go  to  France, 
where  they  were 
never  sent;  for  the  War  stopped.  It  would  be  folly  now  to 
replace  these  rails.  The  present  intention  is — I  under- 
stand— ^to  use  whichever  track  has  the  better  grade,  the 
best  bridges,  the  safer  and  more  solid  road  bed,  and  that  is  a 
wise  policy  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

Make  a  Beautiful  Motor  Koad 

WHAT  shall  be  done  with  the  other  road  bed?  After 
spending  from  $30,000  to  $100,000  a  mile  jading, 
to  let  the  ties  rot?  Not  thus  do  private  corporations 
salvage  loss  and  convert  loss  into  an  as.set. 

In  some  places,  it  would  cost  only  $100,  in  other  places, 
less  than  $1,000  a  mile  to  convert  the  abandoned  road  bed 
into  the  most  beautiful  motor  road  through  mountain 
scenery  in  the  world.  Rest  cabins  costing  only  $100  each 
at  intervals  of  50  miles  each  would  let  the  car  tourist 
provide  his  own  hotel  accommodation;  and  1  venture  to 
say  a  toll  of  $10  a  car  would  not  hinder  50,000  cars  a  year 
traversing  such  a  scenic  road.  Through  private  initiative 
such  a  system  has  made  much  of  the  most  beautiful  section 
of  the  American  Desert  accessible  to  tourists;  and,  with 
such  a  concession,  I  would  ask  no  easier  way  to  make  big 
money  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Suppose  next,  such  a  motor  road  connected  down  with  a 
motor  circuit  from  Banff  to  Glacier  and  Windermere. 
Canada  would  then  have  something  in  National  Parks, 
Continued  on  page  68 
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THE  NEW  STENOGRAPHER 


BILLY  FARROL,  who  worked  in  a  Phila- 
delphia insurance  broker's  'jflice  for  a 
living,  and  in  his  spare  time  wrote  short 
stories  because  he  was  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  within  him  the  mikings  of  a  great 
author,  fell  between  two  stouls  and  achieved  nothing  but 
mediocrity  both  as  an  insun^nce  man  and  as  a  writer. 

Had  there  been  no  wo-ld  upheaval,  he  would  have  re- 
mained a  not  too  useful,  but  to  some  extent  ornamental, 
figure  in  the  broker's  office,  and  drifted  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly into  matrimony  with  some  Philadelphian  girl, 
into  fatherhood,  ami  into  old  age.  When  the  war  broke 
loose,  however,  hi;  imagination  flared.  He  slipped  across 
the  Atlantic,  joined  the  British  army,  lived  through  it  all, 
and  was  finally  demobilized  in  London  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but  wholly  unsettled  for  the 
humdrum  task  of  adding  up  figures  in  any  insurance 
broker's  office. 

The  day  he  took  off  his  uniform  and  put  on  civilian 
clothing,  Farrol  found  his  worldly  wealth  consisted  of  just 
over  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  sufficient  to  provide 
him  wth  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life  in  London  for 
about  two  months,  in  addition  to  a  steamer  ticket  back  to 
the  States.  Two  months  of  luxury  and  ease  after  four 
years  in  the  army  seems  a  very  long  time.  And  at  twenty- 
six  a  healthy-minded  soul  is  not  filled  with  cares  on  account 
of  to-morrow. 

"I  should  worry!"  ob- 
served Farrol,  lighting  a 
cigarette  and  strolling  out  of 
his  hotel,  at  peace  with  him- 
self and  the  entire  world. 
Dick  Ransom  and  his  wife, 
friends  from  Philadelphia, 
who  were  staying  at  the  Ris- 
dorf  Hotel,  had  bidden  him 
dine  with  them. 

"There'll  just  be  the  four 
of  us,"  Ransom  had  told 
him.  "Camille  Hulme,  who 
came  over  with  us,  will  be 
there." 

^  And  Billy  Farrol  had  not 
even  enquired  who  Camille 
Hulme  might  be. 

When  he  did  meet  the  girl 

his  first  impression  was  that 

she    had    rather    attractive 

eyes,  and  was  unobtrusive. 

Whether  she  was  pretty  or 

not  he  was  unable  to  decide 

immediately;  but  within  five 

minutes    he    found    himself 

wondering  why  he  had  ever 

doubted  it.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  smile  which 

he  discovered  to  be  infinitely 

alluring.       Before   the   hors 

d'oeuvres  were  removed   he 

was  hoping  Camille  Hulme 

intended  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don   at  least  two  months. 

With  the  advent  of  the  soup 

his  spirits  fell  to  zero  on  learn- 
ing that  in  three  days  she  was 

going  over  to  Paris  for  a  while, 

after  which  she  intended  re- 
turning   home    to    Buffalo. 

"Buffalo!"  remarked  Farrol 

thoughtfully.      "I   thought, 

somehow,    you    didn't    live 

in  Philadelphia." 

Miss  Hidme  put  the  ques- 
tion with  her  eyebrows. 
"Well,   I  mean  I  should 

have  been  sure  to  notice  you 

there,"  Billy  observed  naive- 
ly. "Buffalo's  a  corking  city, 

though.    I've  been  thinking 

of  settling  there  when  I  go 

back."   He  caught  a  fleeting 

expression  on  Dick  Ransom's 

face  which  might  have  been 

amusement  and  might  not. 

Anyway,     he     remembered 

having  told  Ransom  not  six 

hours   ago   that   he   would 

probably  make  for  Cali- 
fornia when  stern  necessity 

urged  him  into  harness  once 

more.    But  the  odd  part  of 

i  t  was  that  Billy  Farrol  meant 

it  when  he  spoke  of  trying 
his  luck  in  Buffalo.  Before 
he  met  Camille  Hulme,  Cali- 
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fornia  had  seemed  vaguely  attractive  to  him.  Now  the 
very  idea  was  preposterous.  And  they  had  only  reached 
the  entree. 

AFTER  dinner  a  few  of  Ransom's  friends  dropped  in, 
and  Farrol  found  himself  in  almost  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Camille  for  a  full,  golden  hour.  And  during 
those  sixty  minutes,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  whole 
universe  contained  only  one  girl.  But  for  the  fact  that 
his  action  would  have  seemed  a  trifle  precipitate,  he  might 
then  and  there  have  laid  that  dainty  morsel  of  information 
at  Camille's  feet.  Instead,  he  wisely  chose  the  more 
conservative  course  of  planning  to  see  a  little  of  London 
with  her  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Ransom  would  necessarily 
be  with  them,  but.  that  was  the  least  of  his  troubles.  He 
had  played  kiss-in-the-ring  with  Mabel  Ransom  a  fifth  of  a 
century  ago. 

Dick  looked  preternaturally  wise  as  he  bade  Billy  Farrol 
good-night  after  their  final  whisky  and  soda. 


"I    xrnn;   Romtthlnr   more  than   I   have   ever   wanted    anything    in    my   life." 


"You're  a  good  old  scout,  Dicky,"  said  the 

ex-warrior,  shaking  hands,  "but  do  cheer  up." 

"I'm  cheerful  enough,"  Ransom  announced 

with  a  slight  touch  of  the  fatherly  air,  "only  — 

only—" 

"Only  what?"  Billy  Farrol's  eyes  were  shining.     He  was 

living  on  another  plane  for  the  moment. 

"Good  night,"  replied  Ransom,  who  would  have  done 
anything  rather  than  hurt  Billy's  feelings. 

"Mab,"   he  observed  to  his  wife,   five  minutes  later' 
"what  about  Billy?     He  hasn't  the  least  idea,  of  course." 
"Let  the  boy  alone,"  said  Mabel.     "He  seemed  to  be 
having  a  perfectly  wonderful  time." 

"M-yes,"  replied  Dick,  regarding  the  end  of  his  cigar 
pensively.  "We  ought  to  give  him  some  kind  of  a  hint, 
though.  I've  never  known  Billy  Farrol  be  really  enthus- 
iastic about  any  girl  before.  I — I'd  hate  to  feel  that  I  had 
caused  him  to  bark  his  shins." 

"Dicky,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  smiling,  "when  they  made 
you,  they  forgot  to  put  the  romance  part  into  your  com- 
position. You  wooed  me  with  a  sledge  hammer  instead  of 
being  a  Romeo.  You're  a  little  more  human  now,  but — 
oh,  can't  you  let  Billy  have  an  overflowing  soul  for  just 
three  days?  I  never  saw  anybody  attacked  by  the  malady 
quite  so  suddenly.  I  don't  believe  he's  ever  been  in 
love  before  in  his  life,  but  he'll  get  over  it,  if  necessary, 

and  it'll  do  him  a  world  of 
good." 

"Ah!  Hum!*^  Dick  Ransom 
thus  addressed  the  ceiling. 
It  was  one  of  his  firmest 
principles  never  to  place  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage  by  dis- 
cussing things  which  he  did 
not  at  all  understand. 

And  Mrs.  Ransom,  who 
was  a  good  Samaritan,  con- 
trived by  the  simplest  of  ex- 
pedients to  become  separat- 
ed from  Billy  and  Camille 
next  day.  She  spent  a  fas- 
cinating afternoon  in  the 
British  Museum,  while  Billy 
made  hay.  He  warmed  and 
expanded  in  the  sunshine  of 
Camille's  presence.  He  was 
ingenuous  to  a  degree  the 
girl  had  hardly  thought  pos- 
sible, and  refreshingly  boyish. 
Camille  had,  of  course,  heard 
something  of  Billy  from  the 
Ransoms,  before  he  met  her 
at  that  first  dinner  party, 
and  it  was  no  news  to  her 
when  he  explained  that  in  the 
world  of  business  he  had  fal- 
len-far short  of- ranking  with 
the  mighty. 

THEY  were  having  lunch, 
tete-a-tete,  in  a  secluded 
nook  at  a  Bond  Street  res- 
taurant. Or,  rather,  Camille 
was  having  lunch.  Billy  was 
a  little  too  exalted  to  care 
much  for  the  fleshpots. 

"Well,  perhaps  business  is 
not  your  metier,"  thegirlsaid. 
"You  made  a  good  soldier. 
Perhaps  you  might  make 
good  at  something  else." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Billy, 
impulsively,  with  a  smile 
that  was  half  serious,  "I've 
been  thinking  ever  since  I 
left  you  last  night  that  there 
is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
do,  if  you  wouldn't  mind." 

"Me?"  The  girl  crinkled 
her  eyebrows  infinitesimally. 

"Yes,"  Billy  went  on. 
"You  know,  or  rather  of 
course  you  don't  know,  that ; 
I  used  to  write  stories,  partly 
because  I  liked  doing  it,  and 
partly  because  the  little 
checks  that  magazines  sent 
me  were  useful.  I  never  did 
anything  that  made  a  big 
hit,  and  I  suppose  one  never 
does,  without  some  sort  of 
positive  inspiration.  I  think, 
though,  that  if  you'd  give  me 
permission  to  put  you  into  a 
Continued  on  page  66 
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GEORGE  HAM  FORGOT  ! 

IT  is  regarded  as  a  miracle  when  Col.  George 
Ham  forgets  anything.  But  the  letter  below 
will  show  he  missed  one  detail  of  a  prank  played 
nearly  .half  a   century   ago. 

This  letter  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  scores  of 
letters  Col.  Ham  and  this  magazine  are  receiv- 
ing from  MacLean's  readers  in  almost  every 
city  and  town  in  Canada — and  many  of  the 
hamlets.  From  P.E.I,  and  Dawson  City,  the 
.Midlands  of  England  and  Prince  Rupert,  B.C., 
they  come.  The  letter,  from  which  a  few  sen- 
tences are  given  below,  is  from  one  of  the  doc- 
tors who  participated  in  the  famous  prank  Col. 
Ham  described  in  his  article  in  the  Oct.  1 
MacLean's: — 

Perth,    Ontario, 

10    Oct.,    1920. 
Dear  George  Ham: — 

/  scarcely  know  how  to  express  my  pleasure 
at  reading  your  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
MacLean's    Magazine. 

You  certainly  compliment  me  very  highly  'by 
associating  that  little  escapade  of  mine  upon 
you  and  the  doctors  of  Winnipeg  with  similar 
articles  about  Canada's  most  noted  transient 
residents  from   the   British   Isles. 

Your  memory  must  be  good,  as  all  you  say 
is  true,  but  you  forgot  to  say  that  Dr.  McArthur 
arrived  in   his  slippers,   pyjamas  and   bathrobe. 

I  710W  cannot  go  flown  town  without  meeting 
several  who  come  forward  laughing,  shake  hands 
with  me  and  say,  "That  was  a  good  joke  of 
yours   which   George   Ham    tells   about   you." 


I  Facts,  Fiction  <^/^// Factors 

I  Some    Striking-   Stories    of  the    Hudson's    Bay 

I  Company  Pioneers  and  Others 

I  By    COLONEL    GEORGE    H.    HAM 


BEFORE  the  advent  of  the  railways,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  the  biggest  institution  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  tercen- 
tenary was  recently  celebrated  in  right  royal  style,  as 
became  the  importance  of  the  event.  It  had  posts  all 
through  the  West,  and  it  was  the  great  purveyor  for  the 
few  scattered  people  in  that  illimitable  domain. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  but  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  officers  of  that 
company  as  I  knew  them.  They  were,  scarcely  without 
exception,  either  Scotch  or  of  Scotch  descent,  and  whether 
in  the  Arctic  circle,  the  broad  plains,  the  northern  wilder- 
ness or  in  the  growing  western  cities  one  was  glad  to  meet 
them.  The  MacTavishes,  the  Andersons,  the  Macfar- 
lanes,  the  Macdougalls,  Macdonalds,  Christies,  McMur- 
rays,  Campbells,  Hamiltons,  Stewarts,  Sinclairs,  Rosses, 
Cowans,  Cowies,  Taylors,  McKenzies,  Fortescues,  Bells, 
Wattses,  Balsillies,  Simpsons,  Rankins,  Grahames,  Murrays, 
McLeans,  Hardistys,  Clarkes,  Belangers,  Wilsons,  Traills, 
Camsills  and  others  I  cannot  recall,  formed  a  great  group 
in  my  days,  as  their  forefathers  did  before  them. 

And  with  them,  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  since  then, 
many  of  the  noted  clansmen  of  the  famous  Scottish 
chiefs,  whose  fortunes  were  lost  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Culloden  in  1746,  which  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  afterwards  came  to  Canada.  They  had 
participated  in  that  bloody  engagement,  and  having  lost 
all,  and  to  avoid  the  fierce  persecutions  which  followed, 
fled  to  this  country  of  refuge.  They  were  distinguished 
for  heroic  courage  and  daring  enterprise.  Coming  to 
Canada  they  at  once  sought  employment  in  the  adven- 
turous schemes  of  the  fur  traders  of  the  Northwest. 

Intrepid  Scotch  Voyageurs 

THIS  bold  blood  gave  new  vigor  and  additional  energy 
to  the  affairs  of  the  traders.  These  men  and  their 
descendants  were  the  intrepid  voyageurs  who  pushed  their 
fortunes  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Athabasca  over  a 
century  ago.  The  blood  which  flowed  in  the  bands  of 
Culloden  is  the  blood  of  those  fearless  Scotsmen  who  dared 
warring  tribes  and  frozen  regions  and  unknown  hardships, 
who  discovered  the  Mackenzie  River,  who  first  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  first  planted  the  British  flag  on  the 
Arctic  seas.  In  the  veins  of  many  Bois  Brides  and  Melis 
girls  on  the  Red  River  flows  the  blood  of  the  men  who  fought 
with  Lochiel  near  Inverness  on  the  15th  April,  1746. 
The  vast  region  of  British  America  is  full  of  the  unwritten 
traditions  of  the  daring  exploits  of  these  men  through  a 
wildernass  of  territory  larger  than  all  Europe,  and  it  only 
needs  the  glamor  of  the  glittering  pen  of  a  Scott  to  weave 
these  wild  annals  into  stories  as  fascinating  as  Waverley, 
and  as  charming  as  the  wonderful  romances  of  Fenimore 
Cooper.  In  old  journals  can  be  read  how  the  great  Cardin- 
al Richelieu  headed  "The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Part- 
ners," in  1637,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  in  Canada,  which 
company  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  which  has  had 
successors  continuously,  till  finally  merged  into  the  Great 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  carries  on  its  extensive 
operations  at  the  prpsent  time.  So  that  the  Red  River, 
the  Saskatchewan  and  the  far-off  Athabasca'  are  linked 
back  to  the  days  of  Louis  XIV  in  France,  and  to  the  great 
chiefs  and  clans  of  Scotland  who  fought  at  Culloden,  where 
the  flag  of  the  Stuarts  went  down  forever. 

One  can  recall  with  pleasant  memories  the  'glorious 
gathermgs  of .  the  Hudson's  Bay  men   and  their  friends. 


When  you  met  men  from  the  Arctic  circle,  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  from  the  plains  and  the  forests  of  the  great  West, 
from  all  points  of  the  compass — except  the  South — men 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service,  who  had  lived  lonely 
but  wonderful  lives  amongst  aborigines,  you  felt  that  no 
matter  how  much  the  policy  of  the  company  in  by-gone 
days  might  be  criticized  and  condemned — for  it's  always 
the  pioneer  who  gets  the  most  of  it — you  were  meeting 
grand  old  men.  The  slogan  of  the  company  was  "Pro 
pelle  cutem" — skin  for  skin — and  in  all  its  dealings  with 
the  aboriginal  world  faith  was  always  strictly  kept. 
That's  what  guaranteed  the  safety  of  Hudson's  Bay  men, 
wearing  Scotch  caps  and  displaying  the  Union  Jack  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Sioux  massacre  in  Minnesota.  That  was 
the  guarantee  in  the  Old  Fort  Garry  days  that  the  goods 
purchased  were  just  what  they  were  represented  to  be. 
That's  why  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its  faithful 
officials  and  employees  did  not  palm  off  cheap  goods  on  the 
innocent  Metis  or  Indians. 

HOSPITALITY  was  unbounded  and  they  were  as  glad 
to  see  a  visitor  as  the  wearied  wanderer  was  to  seek 
their  comfortable  quarters. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  stationed  'way  up  north  where 
he  received  his  mail  only  once  a  year,  was  a  subscriber  to 
the  London  Times  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  a  morning 
paper  every  day  in  the  year,  his  copy  being  exactly  one 
year  old.  He  religiously  read  only  one  copy  a  day.  He 
died  in  Peterboro  some  years  ago  and  his  death  was  greatly 
regretted. 

Joseph  Hargrave's  "Red  River"  was  a  splendidly  written 
book,  now  almost  forgotten.  I  remember  him  in  Winni- 
peg, a  cultured  gentleman,  who  had  never  before  worn  shoe 
covering  but  moccasins.  I  met  him  with  his  first  pair  of 
leather  boots,  and  he  walked  clumsily  as  an  ox.  But  he 
didn't  write  with  his  feet. 

Larry  Clarke,  of  Prince  Albert,  was  a  host  whose  hos- 
pitality could  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoyed  it. 
Johnny  McTavish,  after  whom  I  named  my  first  boy,  was 
everybody's  friend,  John  Balsillie,  James  Anderson,  Jim 
McDougall,  Horace  Belanger  from  Murray  House  on 
Lake  Winnipeg,  whose  laugh  was  the  most  infectious  I  ever 
heard— who  can  ever  forget  them?  And  they  are  but  a 
few  of  the  army  of  Hudson's 
Bay  men,  who  in  days  gone 
by  wielded  a  great  influence 
amongst  the  untutored  people 
of  the  land.  Some  of  the 
names  are  familiar  to  the 
residents  of  many  an  On- 
tario town,  whither  several  of 
the  factors  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  retired  at  the 
close  of  their  service  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  busy 
lives  in  peaceful  dignity,  al- 
ways men  of  outstanding 
character  in  the  community. 

Some  of  Joe's  "Fakes" 

AMONGST  my  good  old 
friends  is  JoeDillabough, 
for  years  on  the  Chicago 
press.  Joe  is  Canadian  born, 
but  drifted  to  Chicago  in  the 
early  '80's  and  was  the  first 
cub  reporter  of  the  Times. 
What  he  doesn't  know  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life  in  that  great 
city  is  not  worth  knowing. 
When  Joe  was  taken  ill  some 
years  ago,  we  sent  him  out 

to  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  recuperate,  and  incidentally  to 
tell  the  world  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  around  and 
about  them,  and  how  it  enthralled  the  prominent  people 
from  the  east.  Joe's  first  dispatch  was  about  the  unfor- 
tunate disappearance  of  a  bishop  and  several  priests  from 
some  outlandish  country,  the  name  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten, in  a  chasm  at  Banff,  and  of  their  timely  rescue  by 
Manager  Mathews,  of  the  C.P.R.  hotel.  It  appeared  in  the 
Montreal  evening  papers  and  on  going  to  Toronto  that 
night  I  sat  beside  a  stranger  while  the  berths  were  being 
made  up  when  he  casually  remarked  that:  "This  ia  a 
queer  story  in  to-night's  paper — this  rescue  of  the  Bishop 
and  priests  from  a  chasm  at  Banff."  I  asked  in  what 
particular  way  was  it  queer,  and  he  said  he  came  from  that 


far-away  land  and  they  never  had  a  Bishop  there.  And  I 
said,  "Oh,  Joe." 

Then  the  next  dispatch  was  about  the  drowning  of  a 
large  number  of  Indians  in  Lake  Louise,  while  crossing  the 
ice  on  their  way  to  a  potlach.  It  was  widely  published. 
I  wrote  Joe  that  there  were  no  Indians  in  that  locality,  and 
if  there  were,  they  would  not  cross  the  lake  but  follow  the 
trail  around  Lake  Louise,  but  if  they  did  cross  the  ice,  they 
couldn't  possibly  drown  for  the  ice  was  a  couple  of  feet 
thick.  Joe  naively  replied  that  there  were  some  of  the 
most  elegant  liars  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  he  had  ever 
known  of.  My  experience  is  that  these  talented  descen- 
dants of  Ananias  are  not  altogether  confined  to  that 
scenic  region. 

Nearly  a  generation  ago  Clinton  Snowden  was  a  cele- 
brated copy-reader  on  the  Times.  Snowden  went  to 
Tacoma  about  1892.  It  was  he  who  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
sending  George  Francis  Train,  the  great  national  crank, 
around  the  world  on  a  60-day  tour,  "Tacoma  to  Tacoma," 
to  beat  the  record  of  Phineas  Fogg,  the  Jules  Verne  char- 
acter in  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  DaS*s."  By  the 
same  token  Train  was  the  original  of  Fog^'iW  the  Verne 
story.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Nellie  B.ly,"!'  Canadian 
newspaper  woman  working  in  New  York,  set  out  to  out-do 
Train's  record  and  beat  it  by  a  day  or  so.  Nellie  was  a 
Brockyille  girl  er  from  one  of  the  towns  near  there.  Train, 
by ^e  way,  was  a  financial  genius  in  his  younger  days  and 
the  real  father-promoter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
He  introduced  "trains"  in  London  and  Australia. 

Several  Gory  Sequences 

THE  celebrated  Cronin  case  was  one  of  Joe's  assign- 
ments, and  it  was  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders in  the  country's  annals.  I  am  only  referring  to  it, 
because  one  of  the  scenes  was  laid  in  Winnipeg.  Dr. 
Cronin  was  an  earnest  and  honest  patriotic  Nationalist, 
and  belonged  to  the  notorious  Camp  20.  Suspecting  that 
the  immense  sums  of  money  contributed  to  the  "Cause" 
were  being  stolen  by  the  "Triangle,"  which  controlled  the 
Camp  and  diverted  the  funds  to  the  Triangle's  personal 
benfefit,  he  openly  denounced  Alexander  Sullivan,  its  chief, 
and,  strenuously  as  they  tried  to  silence  him,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  openly  charge  them  with  theft.    They  could  only 

quiet  him  by  getting  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  he  was 
lured  to  the  Carlson  cot- 
tage  one  night  and  foully 
murdered.  Pat  McGarry, 
Frank  T.  Scahlan  and 
other  friends  visited  the 
newspaper  offices  and  told 
of  their  suspicions.  They 
were  right.  John  M.  Col- 
lins, a  Camp  20  member, 
then  a  traffic  cop  at  Lake 
and  Clark  Sts.,  identified 
Martin  Burke  at  Winni- 
peg. John  later  became 
chief  of  police  at  Chicago. 
He  died  of  pneumonia  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 
George  Hubbard,  chief  in 
1889,  who  sent  Collins  to 
the  'Peg,  recently  died  in 
Florida.  Alex  S.  Ross, 
assistant  chief  in  '89,  who 
brought  Burke  back  to 
Chicago,  died  some  years 
ago.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Duncan  C,  the  grea^ 
athlete,  and  Wm.  J.  Roes, 
now  of  Fort  William,  and 
former  superintendent  of  bridges,  C.P.R.,  under  John  M. 
Egan.  Detective  John  Broderick,  who  worked  up  the 
case  in  Winnipeg,  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  George  A.  H. 
Baker,  assistant  states-attorney  for  Cook  County,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Chicago  by  strangling  himself  with  a 
trunk  strap. 

When  Alex.  Sullivan,  head  of  the  Triangle,  died  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Chicago,  Joe  covered  the  story  for  the 
Tribune.  He  was  the  son  of  a  British  Army  officer,  once 
stationed  at  Fort  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  and  was  bom  there. 
The  Cronin  murder  has  been  followed  by  many  tragedies 
on  both  sides,  or  factions.  It  was  John  Fleming,  an  ex- 
policeman,  who  tipped  to  Joe  the  scoop  that  John  Sampson 
("Major")  had  been  offered  $100  by  Dan  Coughlin  (Big 
Continued  on  page  64 
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J  crept  oyer  to  %he  door  and  listened  with  my  ear  against  the  panel.      I  could 

'hear  the  aouiid  of  her  breathing:  as  she  waited  outside,  with  her  hand  on  the 

resisting^   knob   and   only   a  thin   panel    of  pine   wood   between   us. 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Inner  Room 

A  MOMENT  later  I  was  inside  the  room  with  the 
door  securely  lociced  behind  me.  It  was  only 
•  reasonable  to  pxpeet  the  apartment  to  be  unoccu- 
pied. But  that  leaving  of  the  key  above  the  lintel  implied 
that  some  other  than  the  man  who  had  left  it  there  on  his 
departure  was  pxpected  at  any  moment.  So  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  making  my  visit  a  hurried  one.  It  was  not 
hard  to  imagine  the  natural  embarrassments  of  the  situa- 
tion if  I  should  have  thje  piisfortunp  to  be  discovered  in  my 
new  whereabouts. 

I  found  myself  in  a  series  of  threp  small  rooms,  none  of 
them  any  too  well  lighted,  and  all  of  them  plainly  furnished. 
The  first  and  largest  room  of  the  three  was  the  one  that 
most  interested  me.  It  was,  obviously,  a  cross  between  an 
author's  library  and  a  stiident's  living-room.  On  the 
wall  before  me  hung  a  print  of  Mirabeau,  the  French 
radical.  Beside  it  was  a  crayon  drawing  of  Lenine,  the 
Russian  dictator,  and  an  unnamed  companion  picture 
which  was  unknown  to  me.  'The  wall  on  my  right  showed 
a  portrait  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  a  quarter-page  from  a 
Chicago  Sunday-pap^r  supplement  which  purported  to  be  a 
photograph  of  Emma  Goldman,  and  a  red-typed  poster 
.which  said  :  "Remember  March  18,  1871." 

My  busily  circling  glance  next  noticed,  on  the  table 
.which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  roopi,  several  copies  of  a 
cheaply  printed  magazine  in  pamphlet  size,  bearing  the 
title,  "Mother  Earth."  Beside  these  lay  Lenine's  "The 
iProletarian  Revolution,"  the  India  Rubber  World,  with  an 
article  on  Colombian  rubber  industries  blue-penciled  and 
stippled  with  question-marks;  a  couple  of  copies 
"Tropical  America,"  an  account  of  a  bonib-throwing  out- 
rage on  the  Boursa  in  Rome,  and  a  heavily  underscored 
Jecture  by  Shroeder  on  "The  Advocacy  of  Crime."  My  eye 
pext  caught  the  significant  title  of  "La  Question  Sociale," 
a  Bolshevistic  publication  of  which  I  had  heard  not  a 
little.  I  found  also  an  edition  of  Pushkin's  poems  in 
■Russian,  a  signed  copy  of  Kropotkin's  "Modern  Science 
pnd  Anarchism"  and  a  faded  volume  of  Voltaire's  "Can- 

THE  STORY  SO  FAR:—"Rebbie"  Woodruff— cultured, 
wealthy,  thirty-one,  industrial  and  cbmrkercial  dilettante 
—says  au  revoir  to  Natalie  Slillwell,  to  whom  he  has  been 
mopdsing  for  years.  Natalie,  daughter  of  a  Wall  Street 
V.plute,"  encourages  "Rebbie,"  suggesting  he  bend  his  energies 
—ieriou^ly  for  once — to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  "  Hammer 
^Goc},"  (hreatening  typewritten  notes  her  faiher  h^  been  re- 
viving. MacGirr,  ex-con.  Black-hander,  a  visionary  Italian 
youth,  and  a  beautiful  girl,  entfir  the  story,  an^  in  hts  investi- 
yafiiyri)!    Uebbie"  Qcrnmitiiurgl^ry. 


dide."  Next  to  this  again  I  came  upon  a  type-written 
article  or  essay  entitled  "The  New  Fabianism,"  and  a 
number  of  type-written  poems  in  both 
English  and  German.  One  glance 
through  these  verses  was  enough  to 
convince  me  that  my  erudite  young 
friend,  whatever  his  aesthetic  inclina- 
tions, was  at  least  a  communist  of  the 
first  water,  a  student  of  Bolshevism  as 
naive  as  he  was  passionate  in  his  pro- 
tests against  existing  conditions. 

All  these  things  were  interesting 
enough.  But  they  were  not  the 
things  I  was  after.  I  had  keyed  my- 
self up  for  surprise  and  yet  none  of 
them  surprised  me.  There  was  still 
a  missing  link  or  two  in  my  chain  of 
conjecture,  and  until  those  links  were 
found  my  chain  was  worthless. 

IN  DAYS  gone  by.  Lieutenant  Bel- 
ton   and   Lefty   Boyle   had   often 
enough  introduced  me  to  that  type  of 
Bolshevist  which  holds  out,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  little  Schwab  saloon  on 
First    Street.       These    transplanted 
"Reds"  usually  posed  as  members  of 
social  or  literary  societies,  kept  cheap 
printing-presses  busy  with  their  fiery 
lubrications,  and  had  a  more  or  less 
continuously  occupied  "committee  on 
quarters,"    which   was   supposed    to 
look  after  the  ubiquitous  fugitives  of 
this   ever-migrating   Brotherhood    of 
Earth.      An    executive    committee, 
composed  of  "those  best  fitted,"  carried  on  the  bulk 
of  the  underground  business  of  the  New  Com- 
mune.    "Those    best   fitted"    might   best    be    de- 
scribed as  half-starved  and  half-witted  fellows  with 
befuddling  dreams  of  some  future  life  of  ease,  shot 
through  with  embittering  memories  of  past  oppres- 
sion, and  of  their  "idealized"  Russia  of  to-day,  to 
which  Emma  Goldman  had  been  so  unwillingly  de- 
ported. 

Yet  the  rapt-eyed  young  man  whose  room  I  had 
entered  seemed  neither  half-starved  nor  half- 
witted. That  he  was  a  dreamer,  a  deliriant, 
wrapped  in  his  foolish  Utopian  visions  of  some  im- 
possible future,  was  evident  enough  from  his  verses. 
What  form  his  revolt  was  to  take  I  had  yet  to  find 
out,  and  the  present  was  the  time  to  do  it.  Since 
I  had  made  the  plunge  of  once  entering  the  room  I 
decided  to  make  a  more  thorough  search  of  its  con- 
tents. 

In  the  drawer  of  the  work-table  on  which  stood 
his  typewriter  was  a  printed  speech  by  Herr  Most 
and  a  folded  page  from  a  Sunday  paper,  showing  a 
photographic  group  of  the  "eighty  wealthiest  men 
in  America."  Next  to  this  lay  a  package  of  letters 
tied  with  tape.  They  were  written  in  a  woman's 
hand-writing;  the  top  one,  I  noticed,  came  from 
Paterson,  New  Jersey;  the  bottom  one,  oddly 
enough,  from  Trieste.  I  turned  this  package  over 
in  my  hand,  a  little  reverently  and  yet  a  little  curious- 
ly; but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  untie  the  green  tape 
and  invade  the  little  sanctuary. 

I  suddenly  looked  up  from  these  letters,  however, 
for  a  thought  had  struck  me.  Taking  out  the  slip 
of  paper  which  Natalie  Stillwell  had  given  me,  I  in- 
serted it  in  the  typewriter  on  the  table.  Then,  just 
below  the  two  lines  already  there,  I  repeated  the 
message,  word  for  word.  I  withdrew  the  sheet  and 
examined  what  I  had  written. 


'TpHERE  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  very 
-*■  defects  of  alignment  were  the  same  in  each  copy; 
the  very  peculiarity  of  the  oblique  "h"  and  the  part- 
ly curtailed  "m"  could  be  detected  in  each  inscrip- 
tion. Both  messages  had  been  written  by  that 
machine.     My  time  had  not  been  wasted. 

A  cursory  glance  about  the  rest  of  the  room  con- 
vinced me  of  what  I  had  already  suspected.  This 
youth,  sometimes  known,  if  his  business  letters  were 
to  be  depended  on,  as  Cono  Di  Marco,  and  some- 
times apparently  as  Rosario,  and  still  again  as 
Eduardo   Perez,  was  one  of  the  younger  of  the 


"Reds"  who  hoped  to  rebuild  the  world  out  of  blasting- 
powder.  He  was  a  perfervid  and  passionate  Bolshevist, 
convinced  of  the  heroism  of  his  attitude  and  the  right- 
eousness of  his  cause.  It  was  he  who,  for  reasons  as  yet 
fathomed,  was  threatening  the  life  of  Marvin  Stillwell 
and  there  lay  my  difficulty.  The  chasm  which  I  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  bridge  was,  why  he  should  direct  his  hatred 
against  this  one  man.  What  unknown  conditions,  or 
what  outside  influences,  I  asked  myself,  had  been  respons- 
ible for  his  determination  to  centralize  his  threats  on  a 
person  who  had  already  befriended  him? 

The  only  answer  to  that  question  seemed  to  be  Red- 
flag  Mack,  or  Parson  MacGirr,  as  he  was  more  often  called. 
My  deduction  was  that  the  older  man  was  making  a  cats- 
paw  of  the  rapt  young  idealist,  that  he  was  making  use  of 
the  youth's  impersonal  Bolshevistic  theories  for  the  fur- 
thering of  his  own  selfish  and  personal  ends,  whether 
those  ends  meant  mere  intimidation  or  extortion  of  money, 
the  accomplishment  of  revenge  or  death  itself. 

I  had  achieved  nothing  brilliant,  had  effected  nothing 
definite,  yet  I  knew  that  the  circle  of  past  uncertainties 
had  narrowed  down  to  the  two  figures  I  had  followed  out  of 
the  Fourteenth  Street  basement  bookstore.  My  problem 
now  was  to  decide  on  my  next  move. 

All  thought  on  this  matter  suddenly  fled  from  me,  as 
attention  flies  from  a  roof-garden  audience  when  a  fire- 
gong  sounds;  for  as  I  stood  leaning  over  the  open  drawer 
there  came  a  sudden  knock  on  the  door. 

It  sent  a  little  tingle  of  shock  up  and  down  my  backbone 
as  it  was  repeated,  more  peremptorily.  Then  a  voice 
called,  sharply  and  impatiently,  and  the  door  was  shaken. 

"Cono!" 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  but  this  did  not  detract  from 
the  difficulty.    I  was 
trapped. 


MacGirr  had,  as  I   suspected. 
left  the  window  onlocked. 


^B  CHAPTER  VIII 

^P  The  Little  Printing  Shop 

I  STOOD  irresolute,  wondering  what  to  do.     The  door 

twas  shaken  again,  more  impatiently  than  ever. 
"Cono,  I  must  come  in,"  said  the  woman's  voice  outside. 
It  seemed  an  unusually  soft  and  mellow  voice.     But  I  had 
little  time  to  luxuriate  in  its  cadences. 

"Quick,  Cono!"  said  the  woman  outside.  Then  there 
was  a  space  of  unbroken  silence.  Once  she  got  away  from 
that  door  and  discovered  her  mistake  or  gave  the  alarm, 
I  knew  my  time  in  the  room  would  have  to  be  brief. 

I  crept  over  to  the  door  and  listened  with  my  ear  against 
the  panel.  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  breathing  as  she 
waited  outside,  with  her  hand  on  the  resisting  knob  and 
only  a  thin  panel  of  pinewood  between  us.  The  problem 
was  a  serious  one.  I  peered  about  the  room,  puzzling  over 
some  means  of  escape.     Then  an  idea  came  to  me. 

Noiselessly  crossing  to  the  open  typewriter,  I  sat  down 

(before  it  and  wrote  as  follows: 
"This  place  is  being  watched  by  the  authorities.     We 
are  under  surveillance.     Meet  me  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
"   bookstore  in  twenty  minutes. 

"CONO." 

I  slipped  the  sheet  of  paper  under  the  door  so  that  only 
one  corner  of  it  remained  in  sight.  I  stood  for  a  second  or 
two,  watching  it.  Thien  I  saw  the  remaining  corner  slowly 
pulled  out.  And  still  again  I  stood  watching,  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  there  was  any  sign.  Then  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  pencil  on  the  door-panel,  and  a  minute 
later  saw  the  sheet,  folded  close,  slipped  back  under  the 
door.  But  still  I  waited  until  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  departing  footsteps.  The  ruse  had  worked.  I 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  paper. 

"Be  careful.     I  will  wait." 

These  words,  pencilled  on  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
caught  my  eye.     I  breathed  once  more. 

I  waited  for  two  minutes  by  my  watch.  Then  I  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  secured  the  door,  replaced  the  key,  and 
made  my  escape  from  the  building.  I  had  evaded  one 
possible  danger.  But  I  was  already  too  far  out  in  my  sea 
of  adventure  to  think  of  resting  on  my  oars. 

My  next  move  was  on  the  mysterious  printing-shop 
with  the  grated  front,  into  which  the  veiled  woman  had 
disappeared  earlier  in  the  day. 

If  this  veiled  woman  and  my  caller  were  one  and  the 
same  person,  the  coast  would  be  clear.  In  five  minutes  at 
the  outside  she  would  be  on  her  way  to  the  Fourteenth 
Street  bookstore.  Before  all  things  I  intended  to  find  out 
something  more  about  that  innocent-looking  printing-shop. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  as  I  opened  its  door,  was 
the  smell  of  benzine.  Mingled  with  this  came  a  less  power- 
ful odor — an  astringent  odor  which  I  did  not  at  first 
recognize. 

Then  my  eye  fell  on  a  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid,  standing  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  In  a  flash  of  memory  the  familiar- 
ity of  that  more  elusive  smell  came  home  to  me.  It  took 
me  back  to  old  times.  It  reminded  me  of  the  fulminate- 
sheds  at  my  Aguacate  mines,  where  I  had  fitted  up  the 
little  wooden-walled  zinc-roofed  experimental  laboratory 
for  certain  highly  explosive  agents  which  would  not  de- 
teriorate in  the  humid  air  of  the  tropics. 

A  bald-headed  man  with  a  furtive  eye  stepped  out  from 
behind  an  old-fashioned  hand-press,  where  he  had  been 
distributing  type  before  a  black  bank  of  slovenly  little 
flat-lying  pigeon-holes.  He  wore  a  soiled  apron  of  striped 
ticking,  burned  through  here  and  there  as  though  with 
acid.  On  a  table  near  him  stood  a  pail  half-full  of  stale 
beer. 

"You  do  printing  here?"  I  inquired. 

He  shrugged  a  fat  shoulder  and  pointed  at  the  hand- 
press.  It  was  as  though  he  had  asked  if  I  expected  it  to  be 
a  sausage-machine.  I  felt  tempted  to  point  to  the  sulphuric- 
acid  carboy  and  mildly  inquire  if  that  was  what  he  inked 
his  rollers  with.  But  the  retort  discourteous  was  a  luxury 
now  denied  me. 

"I  want  three  hundred  business-cards  in  a  hurry,"  I 
found  myself  saying  to  him,  with  a  facile  mendacity  that 
was  a  little  disturbing  to  me  when  I  thought  it  over  later. 
"What  will  they  cost?" 

"Write  out  what  you  want;  then  I'll  tell  you,"  the 
heavy-shouldered  man  answered,  in  a  guttural  voice  color- 
ed with  the  faintest  tinge  of  a  German  accent,  as  he  In- 
dulged in  an  indifferent  hand-wave  toward  the  small, 
paper-strewn,  ink-stained  table  that  held  the  beer  pail. 

T  SAT  down  at  this  table  and  tried  to  think  of  just  what 
■*■  my  business  was. 

While  I  sat  there  studying  over  this  more  or  less  intimate 

and  interesting  problem,  the  door  of  the  shop  opened  and 

closed.     I  looked  up  casually.     Then  quickly  I  bent  low 

over  my  paper  again,  for  the  man  who  had  entered  the 

door  was  Red-flag  Mack — Parson  MacGirr  himself. 

He  stepped  to  a  door  in  the  rear,  took  out  a  key,  unlocked 

,    the  door  and  disappeared  within.    Not  a  word  passed 

!     between  him  and  the  other  man.     I  could  hear  the  click 

of  the  bolt  as  he  locked  the  door  behind  him.     I  had  noticed 

that   he   carried   a   large-sized   paper-wrapped   package. 
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Instead  of  studying  out  my  new  business-card  I  rose 
from  the  chair,  laughed  deprecatingly  and  told  the  furtive- 
eyed  man  behind  the  press  that  I'd  actually  forgotten  my 
new  address.  It  was  not  until  I  got  to  the  door  that  I 
stopped  and  looked  back  at  his  heavy,  sphinx-like  face. 
I  knew  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get  anything  out  of  him. 

"You'll  be  back,  maybe?"  he  said,  without  looking  up 
from  his  type-font. 

It  struck  me  he  had  put  quite  unnecessary  emphasis  on 
the  "maybe." 

"I'll  be  back,"  I  answered,  doing  my  best  to  control 
some  inner  de\al  of  perversity  which  kept  prompting  me  to 
add,  "And  I'll  make  it  hanged  hot  for  you  when  I  come, 
too!" 

Ten  minutes  after  I  had  escaped  from  that  odoriferous 
little  shop,  I  was  back  under  the  same  roof  and  in  the 
same  building,  but  my  entrance  this  time  was  by  means  of 
another  door,  which  opened  on  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
floors  above. 

A  brief  interview  there  with  two  indus- 
trious and  wrenlike  little  French  women, 
on  the  top  floor,  who  eked  out  a  precarious 
existence  making  polka-dot  veiling,  brought 
me  face  to  face  with  the  gratifyinginf o  r- 
mation   that   the    "second -floor 
rear"    was    vacant.     I    further 
learned  that  the  owner  was  one 
Dennis     O'Higgins,     a     thrifty 
saloon-keeper  on  the  next  street- 


CHAPTER  IX 
Listening  In 

A  VISIT  to  a  store 
up-town  provided 
me  with  a  valued  acces- 
sory which  I  knew  I 
would    require — a    mic- 


Then   the   bag   fell. 

rophone.  I  had  experimented  with  this  at  various  times, 
in  a  desultory  sort  of  a  way.  I  knew  of  course  that  the 
microphone  used  in  the  American  adaptation  of  the 
Poulsen  wireless-telephony  apparatus  was  more  sensitive 
than  that  made  use  of  in  the  speaking-apparatus  of  the 
ordinary  telephone.  It  was  a  surprisingly  expensive  little 
instrument,  but  I  carried  it  back  to  my  room  with  the 
suspicion  that  it  would  yet  pay  for  itself. 

My  first  task  on  my  return  was  to  take  the  tattered 
green  cushions  from  the  Morris  chair,  place  them  on  the 
floor,  and  lie  with  my  ear  pre.ssed  flat  against  the  boards. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  from  below.  I  next 
measured  off  the  room,  so  as  to  strike  its  exact  centre. 
I  could  tell  by  the  exposed  nail-heads  where  the  joists 
supporting  the  floor-boards  ran.  With  my  brace  and  bit — 
the  advantage  I  had  anticipated  from  this  tool  was  that 
it  would  do  its  work  silently — I  bored  a  row  of  half-inch 
holes  side  by  side  across  two  of  the  boards.  This,  when 
repeated  at  the  next  joist,  permitted  me  to  lift  a  segment 
of  the  flooring  away  as  quickly  as  though  I  were  lifting  the 
top  layer  from  a  strawberry  shortcake. 

There  stood  revealed  an  expanse  of  lath  and  plaster  and 
cob-webs,  bisected  by  a  three-quarter-inch  iron  gas  pipe. 
The  T-joint,  showing  where  the  jet  ran  from  the  ceiling 
intotheroombelow,  lay  almost  directly  under  the  opening 
I  had  made.  I  had  not  yet  reached  my  goal,  but  I  was 
progressing.  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  know 
just  what  lay  beneath  that  plaster.  To  attempt  to  pierce 
it  or  interfere  with  it,  however,  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  discovery  of  that  gas-pipe,  I  told  myself,  ought  to 
be  considered  good  luck  enough;  for,  unless  I  was  greatly 
mistaken,  that  hollow  iron  tubing,  attached  as  it  was  to  a 
sounding-board  of  a  ceiling,  and  projecting  down  into  the 
very  room  itself,  should  prove  almost  as  sensitive  to  sound 
vibration  as  the  antennae  of  a  wireless  receiving  station. 
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The  moment  my  microphone  was  satisfactorily  attached 
to  the  pipe,  I  knew  I  was  right  in  my  assumption.  No 
sooner  had  the  little  watch-case  receiver  been  pressed  to 
my  ear  than  I  distinctly  heard  the  rhythmic  sound  of  the 
hand-press  in  the  front  printing-shop.  There  was  no 
stir  or  sound  in  the  room  directly  below.  But  I  was  at 
least  prepared  for  any  seance  which  might  take  place  there. 
When  I  stood  up  and  brushed  the  dust  from  my  clothes 
I  suddenly  realized  that  I  was  both  tired  and  hungry.  So 
I  made  my  way  to  the  street,  drifted  southwards  with  the 
six  o'clock  crowds,  purchased  a  window-blind  and  a  box  of 
candles,  and  finally  dropped  into  an  oyster-house  where  a 
pyramid  of  unopened  oysters  reposed  invitingly  under  a 
huge  cake  of  ice.  The  tables  of  this  caravansary  proved 
to  be  Saharas  of  marbled  oilcloth,  each  centering  in  an 
oasis  made  up  of  a  mug  of  grated  horse-radish,  a  bowl  of 
crackers  and  a  pewter-topped  bottle  of  catsup.  Over  one 
of  these  marbled  Saharas  I  dined  hurriedly  and  frugally, 
thinking  a  little  regretfully  of  the  Balti- 
more terrapin,  the  Salvini  fillets,  the 
braised  sorrel  and  the  Gruyere  and  Chablis 
which  should  have  been  mine. 

But  ten  minutes  after  I  had  left  that 
little  oyster-house,  I  remembered  that  I 
.  had  work— real  work— ahead  of  me. 

CHAPTER  X 
The  Conspirators 

X/f  Y  FIRST  task,  once  back  in  t»e  bald 
^^^  little  room  which  was  to  play  the  part 
of  my  tower  of  observation,  was  to  replace 
the  two  boards  I  had  taken  up  from  the 
floor,  cutting  away  enough  of  the  wood  to 
leave  space  through  which  to  pass  my  mic-  • 
rophone  attachment. 

Over  this  open  wound  in  the  timber  I 
carefully  adjusted  the  hemp  rug,  one  of  the 
holes  in  it  making  a  convenient  aperture 
through  which  to  pass  my  wires.  '  Then  I 
pushed  the  faded  green  Morris  chair  over 
beside  the  rug,  sat  down  in  it,  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  felt  very  much  like  a  Cheshire 
cat  calmly  contemplating  the  hole  from 
which  its  evening  meal  of  mouse  is  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.     My  simply-im- 
provised little  instrument  at  once  tele- 
graphed a  sound  to  my  ear  when  the  second 
or  inner  door  of  the  printing  shop  was 
cautiously     opened     and     closed.     Then 
came  the  noise  of  shuflling  feet  and  what 
must  have  ^^^n  the  snap  of  an  electric  light-switch. 
The  footsteps  passed  restlessly  back  and  forth  about 
the  room.     Once  or  twice  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be 
the  clink  of  glass  against  glass,  and  sometimes  less 
distinct  sounds,  like  those  of  a  pestle  rubbing  in  a  mor- 
tar and  of  water  running  from  a  faucet.    These  sounds 
were   suddenly   interrupted    by   a   louder   one.     It   was, 
obviously,  some  one  giving  a  cipherlike  knock  on  the  street 
door  without.     I  heard  the  steps  cross  the  room,  the  inner 
door  open  and  close,  then  the  shutting  of  the  second  door, 
and  the  steps  of  a  newcomer.    For  the  first  time  the  sound 
of  voices  came  up  to  me. 

"Get  that  cigar  out  o'  here!"  it  warned.  The  moment 
I  heard  it  I  knew  that  the  voice  belonged  to  the  furtive- 
eyed  printer  with  whom  I  had  had  my  encounter  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  other  man  only  laughed,  and  must  have  continued 
to  smoke. 

"Get  that  light  out!"  repeated  the  printer,  with  an  oath 
of  irritability.  "D'you  want  to  blow  the  whole  shootin' 
match  up?" 

The  newcomer  crossed  the  room  to  the  back  window, 
apparently  fumbled  with  its  sash-lock  for  a  moment  or  two, 
opened  it  and  obviously  tossed  away  his  lighted  cigar. 
It  was  equally  obvious  that  the  window  could  not  have 
been  locked  again,  so  quickly  did  he  swing  about  and  re- 
turn to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  This  was  a  point  worth 
remembering,  I  told  myself,  as  I  sat  there  intently  listening 
for  the  next  word.  / 

"Does  that  make  you  feel  any  better?"  demanded  the 
new  voice.     Its  tone  was  a  jeering  one. 

The  moment  I  heard  it  I  knew  this  voice  was  Parson 
MacGirr's.  The  other  man  merely  grunted  in  a  pre- 
occupied way. 

"What's  keeping  that  kid  late?"  he  demanded,  after  a 
pause. 

"That  kid's  having  troubles  of  his  own." 
"They're  not  likely  to  last  long,"  was  the  grimly  laconic 
reply  to  this. 

"No,  I  imagine  not,"  was  MacGirr's  placid  retort. 
Then  came  another  pause. 
"Anything  to  drink  lyin'  round?" 
"Not  a  drop!" 

"Then  I'll  rush  the  can  while  you're  botUin'  up  that 
soup." 

"That  kid's  goin'  to  throw  you  down.  Mack,"  averred 
the  fat-necked  man  of  the  printing-press.  "He's  going  to 
put  the  kibosh  on  the  lot  of  us!  I  tell  you.  Mack,  that 
kid's  nutty!" 
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oujijiwui  iii:  I-  i.uUj,"  tranquilly  replied  Red-flag 
Mack.     "What's  that  to  us,  as  long  as  he  turns  the  trick?" 

"It's  not  a  job  for  dippy  people,"  argued  the  other. 

"Would  a  man  do  it  who  wasn't  dippy?  He  wants  to  be 
used,  and  wc  can  use  him  'Pii-it's  tho  wli'Oo  tbinii;  in  a 
nutshell." 

THRN  came  another  pause. 
"What's  his  bug,  anyway?"  asked  the  printer. 

"Oh,  his  people  lost  their  money  in  some  fool  caoutchouc 
venture  down  on  the  line  between  Peru  and  Colombia." 

•'Caoutchou—wh&t'a  I  hat?" 

"He  says  it's  a  trep-milk  they  make  rubber  out  of,  down 
there.  But  the  Rubber  Trust  got  busy,  doped  up  a  dis- 
puted boundary  gag  and  had  a  gang  o'  Bogota  mprcptiarips 
take  over  the  whole  mint-patch." 

"But  where  does  he  come  in?" 

"Instead  o'  goin'  to  Paris  as  a  rich  planter's  son,  he  was 
shoved  into  a  cuartel  for  half  a  year,  forresistin'  government 
troops.  And  broodin'  over  not  bein'  able  to  study  abroad, 
and  his  folks  losin'  their  coin,  and  all  that,  I  suppose  gave 
him  bats  in  his  belfry." 

"Huh!  Then  you  say  yourself  he's  bughouse?"  tri- 
umphantly proclaimed  the  printer. 

"Sure,  he's  bughouse,  Beansy!  He'd  have  got  Stillwell 
himself  for  me  the  other  day,  only  some  stiff  in  the  old 
man's  office  spoilt  his  chances." 

"That's  your  axe,  not  mine!  How'd  he  ever  get  next  to 
his  nibs?" 

"With  a  cooked-up  letter,  supposed  to  come  from  the 
Italian  consulate." 

"Another  fool  risk!"  commented  the  lethargic  printer. 

"But  think  what  this  is  going  to  mean  to  us  all!"  per- 
sisted MacGirr's  voice.  "Gettin'  the  whole  gang  o'  them 
at  one  crack  o'  the  box!  Gettin'  the  whole  floor,  man — 
o'  that,  Beansy  Schmidlapp!" 
Could  this  man,  called  Beamsy 
Schmidlapp,  be  the  notorious  Schmidlapp  who  had  been 
held  for  the  Union  Square  outrage?  Was  this  fat-necked 
and  slothful  setter  of  type  the  "Pepper  Schlatter"  who  had 
once  terrified  the  police  of  St.  Louis  and  escaped  conviction 
by  turning  State's  evidence?  The  continuation  of  their 
talk  below,  however,  gave  me  little  chance  to  think  over 
such  possibilities. 

"That's  all  right,"  the  man  denominated  as  Beansy  was 


the  whole  floor!    Think 
I  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 
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saying.     "But  we'll  both  live  to  see  this  kid  squeal,  and 
squeal  everything,  the  minute  he's  pinched." 

"But  he'll  never  be  pinched,"  flung  back  the  other. 
"Don't  you  see  what's  going  to  happen?  He'll  have  nine 
or  ten  pounds  o'  pure  soap  soaked  up  in  the  wheat  bran  of 
that  bag,  and  he's  got  to  go  with  the  rest  o'  them!  Every- 
thing's got  to  go— the  whole  stiff-necked,  lyin',  cheatin', 
bullyin'  lot  o'  them!" 

There  was  a  second  or  two  of  silence. 

"Mack,"  calmly  and  solemnly  said  Beansy  at  last. 
"There's  moments  when  I  kind  o'  get  the  feelin'  you're  not 
so  far  from  bein'  a  little  dippy  yourself!" 

"Maybe  I  am,"  conceded  Mack,  with  an  offhand  oath. 
"But  I  know  who  I'm  after  and  what  I'm  gettin'  at.  I 
aint  strultin'  round  talkin'  about  bein'  the  Hammer  of 
God!  I've  never  stopped  to  dope  myself  out  any  o'  that 
hot  air."_ 

Again  came  that  pregnant  silence. 

"You'll  have  to  lay  low  for  a  while,"  calmly  suggested 
the  other. 

"Oh,  I'll  lay  dead,  all  right!  And  I'll  keep  clear  o'  this 
joint,  too!" 

I  could  hear  him  take  a  turn  or  two  across  the  floor. 

"What'll  you  do,  Beansy?"  he  finally  asked. 

"Me?  Oh,  I'll  yegg  it  for  a  month  or  two,"  was  Beansy's 
indifferent  response. 

The  knot  was  untying  itself.  The  situation  was  flashing 
and  leaping  into  one  complete  and  coherent  whole,  like  a 
pyrotechnic  set-piece  after  the  light  had  once  been  applied. 
I  strained  forward  listening  for  the  next  word. 

"I  wouldn't  scoff  too  much  at  that  Hammer  o'  God 
idea,"  Beansy  was  sagely  protesting.  "It's  goin'  to  help 
him  die  a  damned  sight  easier  than  you  or  me'U  die." 

The  other  man  laughed. 

"I  don't  intend  to  die  for  a  while  yet.  I've  got  some 
evenin'  up  to  do  first." 

"Maybe  you  have,  but  in  this  particular  line  o'  business 
you—" 

"Shut  up — there's  the  kid!"  was  Mack's  sudden  ejacu- 
lation. 

CHAPTER  XI 

The  Hand  Behind  the  Mallet 

THE  same  cipherlike  knock  sounded  on  the  outer  door; 
I  could  hear  one  of  the  men  hurry  to  answer  it.     A 
moment  later  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  rapt-eyed 
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youth  whom  I  had  followed  from  Marvin  Stillwell's  officftlf 
to  the  Fourteenth  Street  bookstore.  His  words  were  no-'; 
thing  more  than  a  perfunctory  regret  for  being  late. 

"You  look  sick,"  was  the  next  remark  that  crept  up  i 
me.     It  came  from  the  man  called  Beansy. 

"I  have  been  through  enough  to  make  me  sick,"  answers 
the  young  man,  in  his  world-weary  monotone. 

"Been  through  what?"  demanded  MacGirr. 

"Elvira  Paladino,"  was  all  he  answered. 

"What  she  been  doin'?" 

"Begging  me  to  withdraw  from  the  Circle.     She  want 
me  to  leave  New  York — at  once — to-night." 

"You're  stuck  on  that  woman!"  was  MacGirr's  disgusted; 
comment. 

"Pardon?"  said  the  younger  man.  Even  my  receiver' 
transmitted  the  haughty  iciness  of  that  one  word,  foreign- 
ized  by  its  transposed  accent. 

"I  say  you  like  that  girl,"  reiterated  MacGirr,  in  more 
qualified  language. 

"I  fail  to  see  what  my  attitude  toward  Elvira  Paladino 
or  any  other  woman  has  to  do  with  what's  before  us,"  was 
the  youth's  deliberately  challenging  retort. 

"Then  what's  she  tryin'  to  stop  us  for?"  persisted 
MacGirr.  Something  in  the  heaviness  of  his  tone  remind- 
ed me  of  a  battleship  raanoeuvering  ponderously  about  a 
torpedo-boat. 

"She  claims  we  are  being  watched,"  answered  the  other. 

"Who  by?"  put  in  Beansy. 

"That  she  cannot  tell;  she  does  not  know." 

"Of  course  she  don't,"  said  MacGirr. 

"But  this  afternoon  when  she  went  to  my  rooms  she 
found  someone  inside.  She  was  not  admitted,  yet  this 
sheet  of  paper  was  slipped  under  the  door  as  she  stood 
waiting  outside." 

My  two  typewritten  lines,  apparently,  were  being  passed 
about  the  little  circle  in  silence. 

"This  is  a  trick  o'  hers!"  .suddenly  proclaimed  MacGirr. 
"She's  gone  in  there  and  doped  this  out  herself." 

"For  what  reason?"  asked  the  impassive  youth. 

"First,  simply  because  she's  stuck  on  you.  And  second, 
simply  because  she's  got  cold  feet,  the  same  as  any 
woman'U  get  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down.  She's 
playin'  you  for  a  sucker!" 

Continued  on  page  55 
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STORIES  OF  MY  EARLY  FRIENDS 
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ONE  day  after  the  death  of  my  sister 
Laura,  I  was  admiring   a  photo- 
graph   of    my    sister     Charty  WIFE      OF       THE       FORMER 
in  the  window  of  Macmichael's,  when  a 

footman  touched  his  hat  and  asked  me  to  speak  to  "her  Grace"  in  the  carriage.  I  turned 
round  and  saw  the  Duchess  of  Manchester*.  I  had  never  spoken  to  her  in  my  life,  and 
wondered  what  she  could  possibly  want  me  for.     After  shaking  hands,  she  said: 

"Jump  in,  dear  child:  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  look  so  sad.  Jump  in  and  I'll  take  you  for 
a  drive  and  you  can  come  back  to  tea  with  me." 

I  got  in  and  we  drove  round  Hyde  Park.  I  followed  her  upstairs  to  her  boudoir  in 
Great  Stanhope  Street  and  we  sat  down  to  tea.  In  the  middle  of  tea,  Queen  Alexandra — 
then  Princess  of  Wales — came  in  to  see  the  Duchess.  She  ran  in  unannounced  and  kissed 
her  hostess. 

I  looked  at  her;  she  had  more  real  beauty,  both  of  line  and  expression,  than  any  one  I 
had  ever  seen ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  spoke  to  her,  and  I  cannot  forget  it. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  great  beauties.  London  worshipped  beauty  as  the  Greeks 
did.  Photographs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  West,  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Lady  Dudley,  etc.,  collected  crowds  in  the  shop  windows.  I  have  seen  great  and  con- 
ventional ladies  like  old  Lady  Cadogan  stand  on  an  iron  chair  in  the  Park  to  see  Mrs. 
Langtry  walk  past;  and  wherever  Georgina  Lady  Dudley  drove  there  were  crowds  round 
her  carriage  when  it  pulled  up.  She  was  a  vision  of  beauty,  holding  a  large  hoUand 
umbrella  over  her  lifeless  old  husband.  Groups  of  beauties  like  the  Moncreiffes,  Gra- 
hams, Conynghams,  de  Moleynses,  Lady  Mary  Mills,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Sassoon,  Lady  Dalhousie,  Lady  March  and  Lady  Londonderry  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  salons  of  the  '80's.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  like  this  in  London  to- 
day. I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  now 
with  enough  beauty  or  temperament 
to  provoke  a  fight  in  Rotten  Row  be- 
tween   gentlemen    in    high   society. 

Queen  Alexandra  had  a  more  per- 
fect face  than  any  of  those  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  visible  to  anyone 
even  at  her  present  age,  because  the 
oval  is  still  there,  the  f  rownless  brow, 
the  carriage,  and  above  all,  the  grace 
both  of  movement  and  of  gesture 
which  made  her  the  idol  of  her  people. 
London  society  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  it  was  in  the  '80's;  there 
is  less  loyalty  perhaps  among  groups 
of  friends;  but  where  all  the  beauty 
has  gone  to  I  cannot  think! 

Margot  Wins  a  Bet 

WHEN  the  Princess  of  Wales 
walked  into  the  Duchess  of 
Manchester's  boudoir  that  afternoon 
I  got  up  to  go  away,  but  the  Duchess 
presented  me  to  her  and  they  asked 
me  to  stay  and  have  tea.  Queen 
Alexandra's  total  absence  of  egotism 
and  the  warmth  of  her  welcome, 
prompted  not  by  consideration  but 
by  sincerity,  her  sense  of  humor  and 
a  refinement  rarely  tb  be  seen  in 
Royalty  inspired  me  with  a  love  for 
her  from  which  I  have  never  departed. 

I  have  been  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Lady  Dalhousie 

in  the  Paddock  at  Ascot.     He  asked  me  if  I  would  back  my 
fancy  for  the  Wokingham  Stakes  and  have  a  little  bet  with  him 
on  the  race.     We  went  down  to  the  paddock  rails  with  him  and 
saw  all  the  horses  canter  past.    I  knew  none  of  them  by  nams,  but 
one  went  down  in  great  form.    I  verified  him  by  his  colors— he  was 
called  Wokingham— I  told  the  Prince  that  he  was  a  sure  winner; 
but  out  of  so  many  entries  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  I  was 
when  my  horse  romped  in.    I  was  given  a  gold  cigarette-case  and  was 
much  pleased  with  myself. 

King  Edward  had  great  charm  and  personality,  and  enormous  pres-"] 
tige;  he  was  more  touchy  than  King  George  and  fonder  of  pleasure.  He 
and  Queen  Alexandra,  before  they  succeeded,  were  the  great  leaders  of 
London  society;  they  practically  directed  what  people  could  and  could 
not  do.  Great  physical  courage  had  always  distinguished  our  Royal 
family,  particularly  our  Kings— this  combined  with  a  sense  of  duty  un- 
paralleled in  any  court  in  Europe  has  made  them  loved  and  revered  by 
all. 

Both  our  Kings  were  fortunate  in  their  private  secretaries;  Lord 
Knollys  and  Lord  Stamfordham  are  liberal-minded  men  of  the  highest 
honor  and  discretion,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  them  my  friends. 

I'm  Now  Invited  Everywhere 

r>  EFORE  I  knew  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  did  not  go  to  many  fashionable 

■L*  balls;  but  after  that  Ascot  I  was  asked  everywhere.     I  was  quite  un- 

^  conscious  of  it  at  the  time,  but  was  told  afterwards  that  people  were  be- 

[ginning  to  criticize  me;  one  or  two  incidents  might  have  enlightened  mc 

;  had  I  been  more  aware  of  myself. 

One  night  I  was  dining  alone  with  my  beloved  friend,  Godfrey  Webb,  in 
his  flat  in  Victoria  Street.     I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  and  he  was  reading  out  loud  to  me, 
when  my  father  sent  the  brougham  with  a  message  to  ask  if  I  would  accompany  him  to 
supper  at  Lord  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales.     I  said  I 
would  be  delighted  if  I  could  keep  on  the  dress  that  I  was  wearing,  but  as  it  was  late  and  I 
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had  to  get  up  early  next  day  I  did  not  want 
to  change;  he  said  of  course  my  dress  would 
be  quite  smart  enough. 
I  had  much  wanted  to  know  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, but  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  supper  that  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit 
next  to  him  at  a  dinner.  When  he  saw  he  had  been  put  next  to  a  Miss,  he  placed  his 
left  elbow  firmly  on  the  table  and  turned  his  back  upon  me  through  several  courses.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  way  he  appeared  "to  do  everything  with  one  hand.  ■  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  lady  on  his  right  or  what  prompted  him,  but  at  last  he  turned 
round  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  politicians.  I  told  him  that,  with  the  exception 
of  himself,  I  knew  them  all  intimately.  This  surprised  him,  and  after  discussing  Lord 
Rosebery — to  whom  he  was  devoted — he  asked: 
"Do  you  know  Lord  Salisbury?" 

I  said  "No;"  and  that  I  had  forgotten  his  name  in  my  list  but  that  I  would  like  above 
everything  to  meet  him;  at  which  he  remarked  that  I  was  welcome  to  all  his  share  of  him, 
adding: 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know  him?" 

Margot:  "Because  I  think  him  amazingly  amusing  and  a  very  good  writer." 
Lord  Randolph:  (muttering  something  about  Salisbury  dead  at  his  feet  which  I  could  not 
catch):  "I  wish  /  had  jte»er  known  him." 

Margot:  "I  am  afraid  you  resigned  more  out  of  temper  than  conviction." 
At  this  Lord  Randolph  turned  completely  round  and,  gazing  at  me,  said: 
"Confound  your  cheek!    I  hate  Salisbury:  he  jumped  at  my  resignation  like  a  dog  at  a 
bone.    The  Tories  are  ungrateful  beasts.    Are  you  a  Liberal?" 

I  told  him  what  I  was,  and  what  I  thought  of  his  party,  and  we  talked  through 
the  rest  of  dinner.  Towards  the  end  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  who  I  was. 
I  told  him  that  after  his  manners  to  me  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  it  was 
better  we  should  remain  strangers.  However,  after  a  little  chaff  we  made 
friends  and  he  said  he  would  come  and  see  me. 

I  had  remarkable  talks  at  supper  which  laid  the  foundation  of  my  friendships 
with  King  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Prince  told  me  he  had 
had  a  dull  youth,  as  Queen  Victoria  would  not  get  over  the  Prince  Consort's 
death  and  kept  up  an  exaggerated  mourning.  Everyone  was  afraid  of  her  except 
John  Brown;  he  said  he  hoped  I  would  not  be  when  I  met  her.  I  assured  him  I 
was  afraid  of  no  one.  He  was  much  amused  when  I  told  him  that  before  he  had 
arrived  that  evening  some  of  the  ladies  had  whispered  that  I  was  in  my  night- 
gown and  I  hoped  he  didn't  think  me  lacking  in  courtesy  because  I  had  not  got  a 
ball-dress  on.  He  praised  my  dress  and  he  thought  I  looked  like  an  old  picture. 
This  remark  made  me  see  uncomfortable  visions  of  the  Oakham  ball,  and  he  did 
not  dispel  them  by  adding: 

"You  are  so  original!    You  must  dance  the  cotillion  with  me." 

I  had  no  idea  we  were  going  to  dance.    I  told  him  that  I  could  not  possibly 

stay,  as  it  would  bore  my  father  stiff  and   he   hated  sitting  up  late;  also  I 

was  not  dressed  for  dancing.     As  soon  as   supper   was  over,  I  made  my 

best  courtesy;  and,  after  having  presented  my  father  to  the  Prince, 

P^  we  went  home  to  bed. 

My  home,  Glen,  is  on  the  border  of  Peeblesshire  and  Selkirkshire, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Abbotsford, 
and  thirty  from  Edinburgh.  It  was 
designed  on  the  lines  of  Glamys,  in 
what  is  called  Scottish  baronial  style. 
I  well  remember  the  first  shock  I  had 
when  some  one  said:  "I  hate  turrets 
and  tin  men  on  the  top  of  them!" 
It  unsettled  me  for  days. 

What  made  Glen  really  beautiful  and 
unique  was  not  its  architecture  but  its 
situation.  The  road  by  which  you  ap- 
proached it  was  a  cul-de-nac  and  led  to 
nothing  but  moors.  This— and  the 
fact  of  its  being  ten  miles  from  a  rail- 
way station — gave  it  security  in  its 
wildness.  Great  stretches  of  heather 
swept  down  to  the  garden-walls,  and 
however  many  heights  you  climbed, 
new  moors  rose  to  beckon  you  forward. 
Evan  Charteris  said  once  that  my 
hair  was  biography.  As  it  is  my  only 
claim  to  beauty,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  this  is  true;  but  really  the  hills  at 
Glen  are  my  biography. 

Nature  inoculates  its  lovers  from  its 
own  culture;  sea,  downs,  and  moors 
produce  a  different  type  of  person. 
Shepherds,  fishermen,  and  poachers  are 
a  little  like  what  they  contemplate. 
Were  it  possible  to  ask  the  towns  what 
type  they  find  most  untamable,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  say  those 
that  live  on  the  moors. 

I  was  a  child  of  the  heather  and  quitt* 
untamable.  I  married  late  -at  the 
age  of  thirty  — and  spent  all  my  early 
life  at  Glen.  After  my  sister  Laura 
LytteltiMi  married,  I  lived  there  with 
ni}'  eldest  brother  Eddy  for  over  nine 
years. 

Aft«r  my  first  great  sorrow^the 
death  it  my  sister  Laura  -I  felt 
suffocated  in  the  house,  it  was  necessary  for  me'to  be  out  of  doors  from  morning  until 
night.  I  was  lying  in  the  heather  one  day  when  I  saw  an  old  shepherd  called  Gowenlock 
coming  up  to  me.  He  held  my  pony  by  the  rein;  I  had  been  careless  and  never  noticed 
that  it  had  strayed  away;  I  thanked  him;  he  looked  at  me  quietly  -he  knew  the  rage  and 
anguish  Laura's  death  had  brought  into  r^y  heart — and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
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"Child,"  he  said,  "there's  no  contending — Aye — aye—"  shaking  his  beautiful  old  head 
"that  is  sp — there's  no  contending.  ..." 

Another  day  it  came  on  to  rain.  1  observed  a  tramp  crouching  under  the  dykes,  holding 
a  large  umbrella  over  his  head.  He  was  eating  his  lunch.  I  went  and  sat  down  beside 
him  and  we  fell  into  a  desultory  conversation.  He  had  a  grand,  wild  face  and  I  felt  some 
curiosity  about  him,  but  he  was  taciturn  and  all  he  told  me  was  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Gordon  Arms  on  his  way  to  St.  Mary's  loch.  I  asked  him  every  sort  of  question  -as  to 
■where  he  had  come  from,  where  he  was  going  to  and  what  he  wanted  to  do,  etc.  —but 
he  remained  silent.  At  last  I  gave  him  a  cigarette  and  a  light  and  we  smoked  quietly 
together;  then  turning  to  him,  1  said: 

"You  seem  to  walk  all  (lay  and  go  nowhere.  When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  how 
do  you  shape  your  course?" 

"I  always  turn  my  back  to  the  wind,"  he  rfnswered. 

I  AM  one  of  twelve  children,  but  I  remember  only  eight.  My  eldest  sister,  Pauline,  or 
Posie  as  we  called  her,  was  born  in  1855  and  married  on  my  tenth  birthday  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  Thomas  Gordon  Duff.  She  died  of  the  cruel  disease  by  which  my  family 
has  been  pursued,  tuberculosis.  We 
^ere  too  different  in  age  and  tempera- 
ment to  be  really  intimate;  but  her 
goodness,  patience  and  pluck  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  of  us. 

My  second  sister,  Charlotte,  was 
born  in  1858,  and  married  the  present 
Lord  Ribblesdale  in  1877,  when  I  was 
thirteen.  She  was  the  only  one  of  us 
—except  my  eldest  brother— who  was 
tall.  Charty,  as  we  called  her,  was  in 
some  ways  the  most  capable  of  us  all, 
but  she  had  not  Laura's  genius,  Lucy's 
talents,  or  my  understanding.  She 
had  wonderful  grace  and  less  vanity 
than  any  one  that  ever  lived. 

It  was  difficult  to  see  a  better- 
looking  couple  than  Charty  and 
Ribblesdale.  Their  photographs  ap- 
peared in  the  shop-windows.  I  have 
seen  people  following  them  about  in 
picture  galleries. 

My  next  sister,  Lucy,  was  the  most  . 
talented  of  the  family  and  the  best 
educated.  She  fell  between  two  stools 
in  her  youth,  because  Charty  and 
Posie  were  together,  and  Laura  and  I; 
consequently  she  did  not  enjoy  the 
happy  childhood  that  we  did;  she  was 
mishandled  by  the  authorities  both  in 
the  nursery  and  in  the  schoolroom. 
"When  I  was  thirteen  she  made  a  foolish 
■engagement,  so  that  our  great  intimacy 
only  began  after  her  marriage.  She 
■was  my  mother's  favorite  child,  which 
none  of  us  resented.  Although  Lucy 
■was  like  my  father  in  hospitality, 
•energy,  courage  and  generous  giving, 
she  had  my  mother's  stubborn  modesty 
and  delicacy  of  mind. 

The  boys  of  the  family  were  different  from  the  girls,   though  they 
all  had  charm  and  cleverness.     The  difference  lay  in    temperament; 
my  mother  used  to  say  it  was  circulation.     They  were  brought  up  to  no 
profession.     This  was  not  their  fault  but  that    of  my  parents;    they 
would  have  been  less  apprehensive  and  more  serene  if  they  had  had  some 
settled  work  in  life,  and  they  were  clever  enough  to  do  most  things  well. 
My  brother  Jack  was  petted  and  mismanaged  in  his  youth.     In  spite  of  a 
•very  good  figure,  his  height  was  arrested  by  his  being  allowed— when  he  was  a 
little  fellow— to  walk  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day  with  the  shooters.     He  was 
taken  out  of  bed  to  play  billiards  in  his  nightdress.    Leather  foot-stools  were 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  by  a  proud  papa,  and  the  company  would  watch 
this  lovely  little  boy  make  long  breaks;  excited  and  exhausted,  he  would  go  to 
bed  long  after  midnight,  with  praises  singing  in  his  ears. 

"You  are  more  like  lions  than  sisters!"  he  said  one  day  in  the  nursery  when 
we  snubbed  him. 

In  spite  of  this  early  teasing  and  training  my  brother  Jack  turned  his  life  to 
good  account.  My  husband  gave  him  his  first  chance  by  making  him  his 
parliamentary  secretary. 

In  the  terrible  years  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916  he  was  Under-Secretary  for 
War  to  the  late  Lord  Kitchener,  and  was  finally  made  Secretary  for  Scotland 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Like  other  members  of  the  Tennant  family,  he 
had  tenderness,  powers  of  emotion,  and  a  jolly  sense  of  humor.  He  was  a  fine 
sportsman  with  an  exceptionally  good  eye  for  games. 

My  brother  Frank  was  the  artist  among  the  boys.  He  had  a  perfect  ear  for 
music  and  distinguished  what  was  beautiful  in  everything  he  saw.  He  had 
the  sweetest  temper  of  any  of  us.     My  mother  never  understood  him. 

My  eldest  brother,  Eddy,  although  very  different  to  me  in  temperament  and  outloo'^, 
was  the  one  with  whom  I  got  on  best.  We  shared  a  secret  and  passionate  love  for  our 
home.  Glen.  Herbert  Gladstone  told  me  that  one  day  in  India,  when  he  and  Eddy  after 
a  long  day  were  resting  in  silence,  he  said  to  him: 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Eddy?" 

To  which  Eddy  answered: 

"Oh!    Always  the  same.  .  .  Glen!.  .  .  " 

In  all  the  nine  years  during  which  he  and  I  lived  together  alone  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of 
mutual  irascibilityof  temper,  we  never  had  a  quarrel.  Whether  we  joined  each  other  on 
the  moor  at  the  far  shepherd's  cottage,  or  waited  for  wild  duck  in  the  frosty  evenings,  or 
lunched  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  when  he  was  fishing,  we  had  a  thousand  common 
memories  to  keep  our  hearts  together. 

My  father  was  a  man  whose  vitality,  irritability;  energy  and  impressionability  amounted 
to  genius. 

I  never  saw  him  indifferent,  slack  or  even  a  spectator  in'my  life.  He  was  as  -violent 
when  he  was  dying  as  when  he  was  li-ving  and  quite  without  self-pity. 


He  hated  presents,  but  he  liked  praise,  and  was  easily  flattered.  (He  was  too  busy 
even  for  muck  of  that,  but  he  could  stand  more  than  most  of  us.)  If  it  is  a  little  simple, 
it  is  also  rather  generous  to  accept  the  nicest  things  people  can  say  of  you  (as  long  as  it 
does  not  crystallise  you  into  too  good  an  opinion  of  yourself) — I  think  I  would  rather 
accept  too  much  than  repudiate  and  refuse — it  is  warmer  and  more  enriching. 

My  father  had  not  the  smallest  conceit  or  smugness,  he  had  child-like  vanity.  You 
could  not  spoil  him  or  even  improve  him;  he  remained  what  God  had  created  him:  egot- 
istical, sound,  sunny  and  unreasonable,  violently  impatient  and,  though  not  at  all  .self- 
indulgent  —despising  the  very  idea  of  a  valet  or  a  secretary — absolutely  self-willed;  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  say  or  buy,  he  would  do,  say  and  buy  at  once. 

He  was  fond  of  a  few  people,  Mark  Napier,  Ribblesdale,  Lord  Haldane,  Mr.  Heseltine, 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  Arthur  Balfour,  but  he  didn't  love  deeply. 

Ribblesdale's  courtesy  and  sweetne.ss  delighted  him — they  were  genuinely  fond  of  each 
other.  I  cannot  pass  my  brother-in-law's  name  without  some  reference  to  the  effect 
which  he  produced  on  us  when  he  first  came  to  Glen. 

He  was  the  finest-looking  man  that  I  ever  saw,  except  the  late  Lord  Wemyss,  my  friend 
Lord  Pembroke,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  and  Lord  D'Abernon.*  He  had  been  introduced  to 
my  si.ster  Charty  at  a  ball,  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  she  eighteen. 
A  brother-officer  of  his  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  on  seeing  them  waltzing 
together,  asked  him  if  she  was  his  sister,  to  which  he  answered: 
"No,  thank  God!" 

I  was  twelve  when  he  came  to  Glen  as  Thomas  Lister;  his  fine 
manners,  perfect  sense  of  humor  and  picturesque  appearance  captiv- 
ated every  one;  whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not,  he  never  said  a 
stupid  thing.  He  is  one  of  the  few  original  people  I  have  met  in  my 
life,  and  he  always  understood  and  loved  my  father. 

My  Father's  Speculations 

A  WHOLE  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  stories  about  my  father's 
adventures  in  speculation,  but  I  will  only  give  one.     As  a 
very  young  man,   he   was  put  by  my  grandfather  into  a  Liver- 
pool firm;  he  made  several  thousands  in  a  private  speculation;  his 
father,  on  hearing  of  this,  wrote  and  apologized  to  the  head  of  the 
firm,  saying  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  son  Charles  if  he  had  in 
any  way  shocked  thembyriskingaloss  which  he  could  not  have  paid. 
The  answer  was  a  request  that  the  said  "son  Charles"  should    be- 
come a  partner  in  the  firm.     His  genius  for  affairs  and  his  delightful 
disposition  had  been  discovered  by  the  heads  of  the  business. 
Born    a   little   quicker,  more   punctual,    and  more  alive  than 
other  people,  he  suffered  fools  not  at  all.     He  could  not  modify 
himself;  he  was  the  same  man  in  his 
nursery,  his  school  and  his  office,  the 
same  man  in  church,  club,  city,  or 
the  suburbs. 

In  the  City  he  was  alone  and  this 
calmed  him;  he  loved  being  in  the 
train  for  the  same  reason.  He  even 
slept  better  in  the  train  than  in  his 
bed.  Nerves  more  than  noise  prevent- 
ed him  from  sleeping  well  anywhere. 
He  used  trains  like  taxis  and  thought 
nothing  of  going  to  London  from 
Glen  for  the  day. 

Memories  of  My  Mother 

[  Y  MOTHER  was  more  different 
to  my  father  than  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  She  was  as  timid  as  he 
was  bold,  as  controlled  as  he  was 
spontaneous,  and  as  refined,  court- 
eous and  unassuming  as  he  was 
vibrant,  sheer  and  adventurous. 

Fond  as  we  were  of  each  other  and 
intimate  over  all  my  love-affairs, 
my  mother  never  really  understood 
me;  my  vitality,  independent  happi- 
ness, and  physical  energies  filled  her 
with  apprehension.  She  never  grew 
accustomed  to  being  rich  and  was 
always  preaching  economy.  I  made 
up  my  mind  definitely  at  an  early  age 
— after  hearing  my  father  constantly 
chaffing  her — that  money  was  the 
most  over-rated  of  all  anxieties;  and 
nothing  that  has  occurred  since  has 
caused  me  to  change  my  views.  In 
discussing  matrimony  he  would  say: 
"I'm  sure  I  hope  you'll  not  marry 
a  penniless  man;  men  should  not 
marry  at  all  unless  they  can  keep 
their  wives,"  etc. 
To  this  my  mother  would  retort: 
"Do  not  listen  to  your  father. 
Marrying  for  money  has  never  yet  made  any  one  happy;  it  is  not  blessed.  ' 

My  mother  had  no  illusions  about  her  children  or  anything  else;  her  mild  opinions 
balanced  my  father's  obsessions.  When  Charty's  looks  were  praised,  she  would  answer 
with  a  fine  smile: 

"Tant  soit  peu  mouton!" 
She  thought  us  all  very  plain. 

When  some  one  suggested  that  we  should  be  painted,  it  was  almost  more  than  my 
mother  could  bear.  The  poorness  of  the  subject  and  the  richness  of  the  price  shocked  her 
profoundly.  Luckily,  my  father— who  had  begun  to  buy  fine  pictures— entirely  agreed 
with  her,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons: 

"I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  hang  the  girls  if  I  were  fool  enough  to  have 
them  painted!" 

I  never  remember  kissing  my  mother  without  her  tapping  me  gently  on  the  back  and 

saying,  "Hold  yourself  up,"  or  kissing  my  father  without  his  saying,  "Don't  frown." 

My  mother,  who  had  been  a  great  flirt,  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  my  love  affairs.     She 
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Charlotte,  sister  of  Marg'ot  Asquith,  who  married  Lord  Rih- 
blesdale  when  Margrot  was  only  13  years  of  age.  Below :  the 
present  Lord  Ribblesdale.  "It  was  difficult  to  see  a  better- 
looking  couple,"  says  Mrs.  Asquith.  "Their  pholog^raphs 
appeared  in  the  shop  windows.  I  have  seen  people  following 
them     about     in     picture     galleries." 
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ELL,  HOW  DRY  ARE  WE  NOW? 

A  Review  of  Canadian  Newspapers'  Editorial  Opinions  from  Coast  to  Coast 


CANADIAN  newspaper  editors  by  no  means  see  eye 
to  eye  on  the  moral,  social  and  political  effects  that 
may  follow  from  the  carrying  of  bone-dry  prohibi- 
ion  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  and  Nova  Scotia.  There  is 
ossibly  a  little  more  unanimity  of  opinion  on  what  may 
happen  in  the  wake  of  British  Columbia's  decision  to 
handle  liquor  under  government  control.  Taking  editorial 
opinions  by  and  large,  it  is  evident  that  operation  of  the 
new  legislation  will  be  closely  observed  in  British  Columbia 
in  contrast  with  how  things  turn  out  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta. 

Optimism,  hope,  bitterness,  scorn — almost  the  gamut 
of  human  emotions — exhibit  themselves  in  the  pronounce- 
ments of  editorial  pens  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Toronto  Globe  is  certain  the  vote  for  "bone-dry" 
legislation  in  Ontario  later  on  will  be  quite  as  emphatic  as 
it  proved  to  be  in  the  West.  In  Ontario,  the  Globe  points 
out,  there  will  be  no  "such  confusing  question  like  that  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  Government  must  now  go  into 
the  liquor  business  via  a  system  of  public  dispensaries." 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  Western  vote  as  a  proof  that  there  will 
be  no  "inevitable  reaction"  on  the  liquor  question  in 
Canada  as  hoped  for  by  the  "wets."  The  Globe  comments 
on  the  Maritime  decision  as  follows,  taking  a.firial  rap  at  the 
present  Federal  administration : — 

"In  Nova  Scotia  there  was  a  general  emphasis  on  the 
'dry'  side,  outside  of  Halifax,  that  tells  its  own  story. 
When  points  like  Glace  Bay,  Sydney  and  Sydney  Mines 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  prohibition  it  is  time  for  the 
'wets,'  who  weep  crocodile  tears  for  the  workers,  to  turn 
their  sympathy  in  other  directions.  In  Manitoba  the 
foreign  divisions  of  Winnipeg  and  its  environs  seem  to  have 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  the  'wets.'  But  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  and  above  all,  the  rural  sections,  where 
the  folk  work  hard  and  think  much,  have  taken  the  advice 
of  the  Farmers'  party  and  voted  for  a  prohibition  law  as 
near  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

"It  is  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  the  Meighen  Govern- 
ment that  Ontario  was  denied  the  right  to  keep  in  line  with 
the  progressive  elements  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  Nova 
Scotia  at  this  time." 

"There  is  more  whiskey  consumed  in  this  city  and  else- 
where than  before  the  present  prohibition  law  came  into 
force,"  on  the  other  hand  is  the  frank  declaration  of  the 
Kitchener  News-Record,  which  proceeds  to  condemn  pre- 
sent-day prohibition  with  this  impeachment: — 

"It  not  only  fails  in  its  primary  object  of  lessening  drink- 
ing, but  it  makes  liars  and  thieves  and  law-breakers  galore. 
If  a  measure  of  government  control  is  a  remedy  for  these 
evils,  then  let  us  have  it.  It  will  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  present  disgusting  condition  of  affairs  and  would 
probably  meet  the  wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
It  is  better  to  legislate  on  lines  parallel  with  those  of  public 
sentiment  than  to  be  too  far  in  advance  of  it." 

The  fact  that  women  "seem  to  have  voted  as  strongly  as 
men  in  favor  of  government  control  in  British  Columbia" 
strikes  the  Saskatoon  Star  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  that  province. 
The  Star  explains  this  result  as  "due  to  the  choice  offered 
teing  unsatisfactory,  and  between  two  evils  they  chose  the 
lesser."  The  Star  looks  upon  the  British  Columbia  vote  as 
a  set-back  to  moral  progress: — 

"For  the  first  time  in  recent  Canadian  history,  a  province 
isked  to  express  by  the  ballot  a  choice  between  "wet"  and 
dry"  laws  has  voted  "wet."    The  temperance  cause  that 
las  made  such  wonderful  progress  in  Canada  in  the  last 
rm  years  has  suffered  a  severe  set-back.     The  voters  of 
liritish  Colurnbia,  men  and  women  both,  seem  to  be  op- 
posed to  prohibition  as  it  has  been  known  in  that  province. 
They   favor,   instead,   the  establishnient   of  government 
tores  at  which  liquor  may  be  purchased  by  the  package." 
Regarding  current  doubts  as  to  whether  the  "bone-dry" 
iat  of  the  western  provinces  can  effectively  be  carried  out 
ir  not,  the  Regina  Post  feels  sure  the  people  will  insist  on 
'  he  government  leaving  no  loopholes  for  violations,  though 
[  ireviously  frankly  admitting  the  immense  difficulties  in  the 
vay  of  enforcement: — 

"The  Government  has  now  a  legislative  measure  enabling 
t  to  control  the  drug-store  traffic  entirely.  When  pro" 
libition  of  importation  becomes  effective  it  will  be  able,  i^ 
t  is  willing  and  energetic,  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  illicit 
sales  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  make  life  uncomfortable  in- 
deed for  those  who  persist  in  trying  to  sell  it  on  a  small 
Bale.  It  has  the  machinery  and  it  has  every  possible  legis- 
|tive  assistance. 

'The  people  are  going  to  look  to  the  Government  for  re- 
lllts.  The  vote  on  the  referendum  has  shown  how  they 
»nd  on  the  liquor  question,  and  they  are  goin^  to  hold  the 
government  to  strict  account  for  the  manner  m  which  the 
BW8  of  the  overwhelming  majority  are  carried  out.  The 
Bte  represented  an  angry  protest  against  conditions  as 
hey  are  now,  and  a  decisive  intimation  that  they  want 
hese  conditions  bettered  by  an  effective  enforcement  of  the 
rohibition  law. 

"They  left  no  room  for  excuses,  It  is  now  up  to  the 
jlovernment." 
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— Fitzmaurice     in    Vancouver    "Province." 

The  Fort  William  Times-Journal  asserts  that  the  effect  of 
the  prohibition  vote  in  the  West  and  in  Nova  Scotia  does 
not  solve  for  all  time  to  come  the  question  of  the  right  to 
purchase  strong  liquor,  adding  that  nothing  that  follows 
from  these  dry  votes  can  hinder  any  of  the  provinces  from 
legislating  with  regard  to  liquor  in  any  way  that  seems  fit- 
tingtothem,  "since,"  as  the  Times-Journal  points  out,  "the 
administration  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  purely  a  provincial 
matter."  Present  regulation  in  the  West  is  far  from  satis- 
factory; the  paper  adds: — 

"No  fair-minded  spectator  of  present  conditions  in  all 
the  dry  provinces  can  help  but  admit  that  they  are  far  from 
being  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of  temperance,  and  the  im- 
portation legislation  passed  in  the  four  provinces  on  Mon- 
day is  merely  an  experiment,  to  discover  whether  the  situa- 
tion can  be  amended  by  more  drastic  measures,  rather  than 
by  such  relaxation  of  the  dry  legislation  as  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Pacific  coast  province." 

The  western  pronouncement  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  people  want,  says  the  Montreal  Slar,  but  the  small 
votes  polled  in  the  prairie  provinces  are  merely  another 
illustration  of  our  unfortunate  indifference  to  public  ques- 
tions of  great  importance,  in  the  Montreal  paper's  opinion. 
"There  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  referendum," 
the  Star  declares,  insisting  that 

"It  has  enabled  each  province  to  decide  for  itself  what  it 
wants — the  only  safe  basis  for  similar  legislation  in  any 
country.  Under  it  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  have  de- 
cided on  a  plan  quite  different  from  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Liquor  legislation 
will,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases  rest  upon  a  firm  foundation 
of  popular  demand." 

"Sobriety  Wins,"  is  the  caption  of  a  Hamilton  Spectator 
editorial,  which  comments  on  the  "significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  country  districts  (in  the  prairie  provinces)  pro- 
nounced so  decisively  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  liquor  im- 
portation" and  goes  on: — 

"If  there  is  any  place  where  the  reputed  virtues  of  alcohol 
should  be  appreciated,  it  is  surely  on  the  farms,  where  men 
work  long  and  hard,  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  elements. 
The  wonderful  specific  has  been  rejected  by  them,  however; 
it  is  the  most  unkind  cut  of  all." 

The  Spectator  thinks  a  new  national  fibre  is  growing 
strong  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  social  glass: — 

"It  is  impossible  to  misjudge  the  national  sentiment  on 
the  liquor  question.  Large  portions  of  Canada  are  tem- 
perate to  the  point  of  abstinence.  Trial  has  been  made  of 
partial  prohibition,  and  as  a  result  of  that  trial  it  has  been 
judged  a  good  thing,  of  which  more  is  needed.  Sobriety 
wins  -it  is  a  splendid  augury  of  Canada's  future." 

The  Toronto  World  facetiously  touches  on  the  subject: — 

"Returns  from  the  prairie  provinces  would  indicate  that 
in  Canada  it's  going  to  be  a  long  way  between  drinks — 
Quebec  to  British  Columbia,  no  less." 

The  Hamilton  Herald  raises  strong  doubts  that  the 
recent  western  vote  will  provide  any  pathway  of  roses  for 
the  temperance  forces  to  make  progress  over,  and  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  the  Canadian  provinces  who 
have  voted  in  favor  of  "bone-dry"  prohibition,  because 
they  were  di.ssatisfied  with  the  limited  mca.sure  which  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  liquor  for  domestic  use,  will  find 
the  new  law  no  more  satisfactory — and  probably  less  so — 
than  the  old  one.  Prefacing  a  plea  for  a  two-question 
referendum,  the  Herald  interprets  the  western  vote  in  this 
way:— 


"The  voting  yesterday  showed  that  a  very  large  minority 
of  the  people,  approximating  half  the  total  electorate,  is  not 
m  favor  of  the  extreme  policy  of  making  unlawful  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquor  as  a  beverage.  That  fact  is  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  there  are  going  to  be  very  lively  times  in  the 
four  provinces  if  the  law  is  to  be  strictly  enforced." 

In  the  Herald's  opinion  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
have  shown  good  sense  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  restricted 
sale  of  liquor  under  government  control.  "There  will  be 
much  less  illicit  traffic  in  B.C.  than  in  any  of  the  prairie 
provinces  or  in  Nova  Scotia.  When  the  Ontario  referen- 
dum is  submitted  next  spring,  the  people  should  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  between  "bone-dry"  prohibition  and  a 
system  of  strictly  regulated  sale  under  direct  government 
control  to  citizens  holding  registered  permits,  and  without 
doctor's  prescriptions." 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  enthusiastically  declares 
that  the  Hamilton  Herald  is  not  alone  in  its  belief  and  con- 
tinues in  this  vein: — 

"There  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  partial  measure  of 
prohibition;  just  as  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  a  similar 
measure  in  Ontario.  It  placed  restrictions  on  the  moderate 
use  of  liquor;  it  opened  the  way  to  abuse.  It  discouraged 
the  use  of  beer  and  encouraged  the  consumption  of  the 
stronger  liquors.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  illicit  traffic 
and  the  illicit  traffic  was  chiefly  in  the  strong  beverages. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  any  easier  to 
enforce  "bone-dry"  prohibition  than  it  has  been  to  enforce 
partial  prohibition.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that 
the  illicit  traflic  will  flourish  more  defiantly  than  ever. 
And  it  will  be  an  illicit  trafllic,  not  merely  in  strong  drink, 
but  in  poisonous  stuff,  the  product  of  illicit  stills." 

Almost  immediate  possibilities  for  absolute  prohibition 
from  coast  to  coast  in  Canada  are  hinted  at  by  the  London 
Advertiser: — 

"Since  the  vote  last  year  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  a 
bone-dry  law  will  carry  in  this  province,  but  the  extinction 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  adjacent  provinces  will  assure  the 
prospects  of  enforcement  in  Ontario.  It  is  clear  that  the 
bone-dry  idea  is  no  merely  local  fad  or  accident,  but  deep- 
ens to  a  settled  conviction  and  conclusion  all  over  the 
Dominion,  except  in  the  isolated  and  thinly-settled  region 
west  of  the  Rockies  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

"Even  the  two  wet  spots  have  a  very  uncertain  future. 
They  may  be  only  a  mirage.  The  solemn  pomp  of  a 
government  stingily  measuring  out  rough  stuff  to  the 
isolated  denizens  of  British  Columbia,  and  thirsty  tourists 
from  farther  east,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Pacific  province 
to  undesirable  immigrants  may  conceivably  pall  on  that 
oasis.  Even  Quebec  may  tire  of  a  complete  isolation 
amidst  the  North  American  desert." 

The  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle  finds  that  the  centers  of 
dense  population  in  the  western  provinces  "like  their  drop" 
too  well  to  be  entirely  enamored  of  bone-dry  legislation, 
but 

"The  rural  sections  offset  this  desire  by  giving  substantial 
majorities  against  allowing  importation.  As  a  result  the 
big  interprovincial  trade  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
alcoholic  beverages  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  within  the 
next  sixty  days." 

Nor  does  the  News-Chronicle  find  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
vote  was  quite  all  that  the  temperance  forces  might  claim  it 
to  be: — 

"It  was  generally  expected  that  Nova  Scotia  would  re- 
turn a  "dry"  majority,  but  even  in  that  province  cause  for 
mild  surprise  is  furnished  in  the  nature  of  the  vote  recorded 
in  the  mining  divisions,  where  majorities  were  given  against 
the  importation  of  liquor." 

Continuing,  this  New  Ontario  paper  says: 

"Now  that  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  have  (iccKicd  mi- 
initely  what  they  desire,  an  understanding  should  be  arriv- 
ed at  between  them  and  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  as 
to  a  division  of  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  act 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  liquor  save  under  license." 

British  Columbia  papers  place  varying  interpretations  on 
the  results  in  that  province.    Says  the  Vancouver  HorW: — 

"Supporters  of  the  prohibition  act  labored  under  several 
handicaps  which,  judging  by  the  vote,  proved  fatal  to  their 
hopes.  Under  the  provincial  law  they  were  powerless  to 
prevent  importation  and  an  effort  to  gv  ' '  ■•  '-'-'•  ''-gislature 
to  invoke  the  Dominion  safeguards  in  uiar  was 

voted   down.     The   scandalous   non-ii  ■    i    of   the 

law  doubtless  aroused  wide  resentment,  because  it  fastened 
responsibility  upon  the  act  that  belonged  to  the  electors, 
It  is  infallible  political  practice  that  the  way  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it,  and  the  way  to  repeal  a 
good  law  is  not  to  enforce  it." 

The  Vancouver  Province  believes  the  vote  an  out-and-. 
out  public  condemnation  of  the  prohibition  act  and  adds:  — 

"As  the  record  stands,  it  cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than 
as  a  clear  and  definite  statement  that  the  British  Columbia 
people  are  at  present  in,opposition  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition. Anyone  is  free  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  But  the  fact  is  that  aft*r  three 
years  of  the  statutory  prohibition,  they  have  said  .they 
do  not  want  it  any  longer." 
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MAIN    STREET 

CANADA 

By    CHARLES    W.    STOKES 


FORTUNE  and  the  favor  of  a  shipping  magnate  made 
me  recently  the  guest  of  a  Liverpool-bound  steamship 
for  that  part  of  the  voyage  that  lies  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec— an  insignificant  part,  truly,  but  long  enough 
to  sense  some  of  the  subtle  atmosphere  of  what  was  to  so 
many  a  "homeward"-bound  trip.  Mingling  with  some  of 
the  groups  on  deck  one  thing  made  itself  apparent.  It 
was  that  the  pent-up  affection  of  most  of  those  fifteen 
hundred  souls  dwelt  not  so  much  upon  cities  or  spots  or 
associations  but  upon  streets.  In  a  few  days,  they  would 
see — not  London,  but  Piccadilly. 

And  real  streets,  they  were,  to  judge  by  their  laudators! 
Round  their  hallowed  names  the  dear  fascinating  English 
language,  as  spoken  in  the  right  little  tight  little  island  in 
all  its  nine  and  sixty  dialects,  redolent  of,  yet  soaring  above, 
the  ill-disguised  repression  of  our  flat  Canadian  vowels 
and  staccato  emphasis,  strove  inadequately  to  express  the 
emotions  of  those  who  spoke.  The  Strand,  Leicester 
Square,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Deansgate,  Ludgate  '111, 
New  Street  and  a  million  others — to  hear  about  them  you 
would  think  they  were  the  golden-paved  streets  of  the 
Book  of  Revelations.  "Ten  days  from  now,  George,  it'll 
be  me  a-standin'  at  'Yde  Park  Corner  a-givin'  the  dames 
the  once-over!"  And,  in  a  tone  of  unanalyzed  awe,  of 
the  penitent  at  the  sinner's  bench,  he  adds:  "An'  yer  re- 
member that  little  ol'  pub  at  the  corner  of  the  01'  Kent 
Road!" 

When  in  the  late  dusk  our  ship  slows  down  in  the  stream 
opposite  Quebec  to  let  the  pilot  (and  me)  climb  down  its 
side,  and  then  slips  quietly  towards  the  east  twinkling 
with  lights  and  emotions,  and  our  boat  bobs  ashore  and 
I  cross  the  Market  Square  and  climb  steep  Mountain  Hill 
to  the  Place  d'Armes,  it  comes  to  me  in  a  flash  that  there 
is  only  one  street  io  all  this  huge  North  American  con- 
tinent that  excites  its  admirers  to  any  lyric  frenzy,  and  that 
is  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

AND  why?  Perhaps  we  are  so  large  a  country  with  so 
small  a  population  that  the  amount  of  local  patriotism 
is  not  enough  to  go  round,  or  rather,  to  focus  itself  upon 
any  few  selected  thoroughfares.  Perhaps  it  is  our  careless 
way  of  calling  a  street  out  of  its  right  name  as  "Main 
Street."  Out  in  the  West,  where  a  new  metropolis  is 
born  over-night  (sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
many  symptoms  of  infantile  paralysis)  they  have  an  en- 
gaging way  of  christening  the  highways  of  the  future 
Chicago  on  a  blue-print  in  the  surveyor's  office,  before  the 
townsite  is  even  laid  out.  The  inevitable  four  streets 
that  parallel  the  railway  tracks  are  called  respectively 
Railway,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  Alberta  Avenues, 
and  the  cross  streets  are  called  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
As-Many-As-Necessary  Streets.  Such  a  method  naturally 
tends  to  reduce  any  fondly  anticipated  Great  White  Way 
to  a  mere  "Main  Street." 

Perhaps  our  streets  lack  the  historical  tittle-tattle 
essential  to  becoming  household  words.  No  king,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  ever  executed  on  any 
of  them,  nor  paused  to  take  one  last  long  lingering  look 
behind  as  he  was  swallowed  up  in  some  gloomy  Traitor's 
Gate.  No  Beau  Brummel  or  First  Gentleman  of  Europe 
seems  to  have  surveyed  our  maple-shaded  streets  through 
a  monocle  and  made  epigrams.  Perhaps  we  are  too 
materialistic  to  care  anything  about  our  great  streets 
except  in  so  far  as  they  provide  asphalted  paving  for  auto- 
mobiles. Or  perhaps  it  is  merely  true  that  absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder,  and  that  the  Cockney,  who  in  Canada 
exalts  the  Strand  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  is  soon,  in 
England,  bewailing  his  exile  from  Yonge  Street  or  Portage 
Avenue,  and  regaling  all  and  sundry  with  the  tale  of  their 
glories,  fascination,  and  importance. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  Canadians,  essentially  a 
street-loving  people,  fond  of  crowds  and  large  groups, 
with  hundreds  of  handsome,  even  noble,  streets  through 
which  flows  a  traffic  that  is,  I  wager,  much  heavier  per 
'Capita  of  the  population  than  any  street  in  Great  Britain, 
know  very  little  about  their  great  streets.  With  all 
their  fondness  for  concrete  figures  and  their  extremely 
retentive  memory  for  statistics,  especially  statistics  which 
suggest  rapid  growth,  Canadians  could  not,  as  a  rule,  tell 
you  which  is  the  longest  street  in  Canada,  or  the  shortest 
or  the  widest,  narrowest,  or  noisiest,  or  how  many  streets 
in  Canada  there  are  named  King  or  Main. 

Our  streets  do  not  lack  historical  associations.  Look 
merely  at  their  names!  And  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween eponymous  origins  of  our  streets  and  England's 
in  that  ours  generally  mean  something.    What,  for  in- 


stance, is  "Piccadilly"?    Where  or  who  was  it?     How 
"New"  are  the  many  English  streets  of  that  name?     Even 
the  most  obvious  of  London  street-names,  such  as  the 
Edgeware  Road  or  Newgate  Street,'' simply   mean    that 
the    road    leads    to    Edgeware  or   that    Newgate    once 
stood  on  it.     Whereas  our  Canadian  streets  are  Sher- 
brookes,  Dundases,  Simcoes,  Welling- 
tons, Yonges,  or  Notre  Dames.    His- 
tory?    Why,   nothing  better  reveals 
the    remarkable    history    of    Canada 
than  that  it  is  in  Ontario  you  find 
nearly   all   the    Dundases,    Simcoes, 
Wellingtons,  Adelaides,  Brocks,  Yorks 
and  Bathursts,  while  it  is  in  Quebec 
that  you  find  most  of  the  Notre  Dames, 
St.  Pauls,  Lauriers,  Frontenacs,  Del- 
orimiers,  De  Salaberys,  and  Dorches- 
ters.    British  Columbia  has  its  Gran- 
villes,  its  Hastings,  and  its  Dunsmuirs, 
while   the   prairie   cities   have   their 
Eighth   Avenue   and   Third   Streets. 
If  I  had  the  time  and  the  money,  I 
would   like   nothing   better   than    to 
visit  every  Canadian  city  and  stand 
on  its  famous   corner  to  watch   the 
crowds.   I  have  so 
stood  on  many  of 
them — St.  Cather- 
ine at  Peel,  King 
Street   at   Yonge, 
Main  Street  at 
Portage,  Granville 
at  Hastings, 
Sparks  at  Bank, 
Eighth  Avenue  at 
First  Street  West, 
Dundas  at  Rich- 
mond, King  Street 
at  Prince  William, 
and  King  again  at 
James;  but  there 
are  so  many  others. 
Is  it  necessary  to 
say  St.  Catherine 
at  Peel  where,  or 
Main   at   Portage 
which?    I  leave  it 
to    the   editor   of 
this   magazine   to 
let  the  idea  sink  in 
of  starting  a  com- 
petition for  those 
who   can  success- 
fully   supply    the 

most  answers;  in  the  meantime,  let  it  be  said  that  nothing 
so  reveals  the  racial,  political  and  economic  character- 
istics and  traditions  of  a  city  as  its  streets  and  its  crowds. 
It  would  be  psychically  impossible  for  a  Portage  Avenue 
to  exist  in  Halifax  or  a  Place  d'Armes  in  Moose  Jaw. 

Do  You  Know  These  Streets? 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  this  competition,  could  any 
of  my  readers  tell,  for  example,  where  are  any  of  the 
following  Canadian  streets,  all  of  which  are  among  the 
principal  ones  of  their  respective  cities: — Barrie,  Colborne, 
Charlotte,  Church,  Government,  HoUis,  Germain,  OuUette, 
Pandora,  Rosser,  Bloor,  Bleury,  Cordova,  Downie,  Guy, 
Papineau,  St.  John,  Wyndham,  Cumberland  or  Great 
George?  Where  else  besides  Toronto  is  there  an  Adelaide 
Street,  how  many  Front  Streets  are  there  in  Ontario,  how 
many  St.  Paul's  and  Bridge  Streets — in  what  cities,  both 
ports,  but  on  different  oceans,  are  there  found  Water 
Streets?  Is  there  another  Ontario  Street  besides  that 
found,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec?  Is  there  another  Liberty  Street  be- 
sides that  in  the  city  of  Quebec?  To  serve  a  useful  as 
well  as  a  moral  purpose,  such  a  competition  could  be  made 
especially  attractive  to  stenographer  and  mail  clerks. 

One  thing  I  do  submit  is  that  the  Committee  of  Con- 
servation, or  the  National  Geographic  Board,  or  whoever 
it  is  looks  after  the  matter  of  naming  new  mountains  and 
creeks,  should  issue  a  mandamus  against  any  more  streets 
being  called  "King."  Three  of  them  were  mentioned 
above;  but  my  researches  into  this  subject,  circumscribed 
as  they  admittedly  are,  have  revealed  no  less  than  eight 


Pictures  of  some  of  Canada's  famous  streets,  whose  interesting  story  is  told  in  the 

accompanying  pages.      Above,  a  glimpse  down  Toronto's  main  thoroughfare,  Yonge 

Street:    centre,  James   Street,   Hamilton,  and  below,    a   glimpse   of   the   busy   retail 

section.    Portage   Avenue,    Winnipeg. 


others.  There  are 
King  Streets  to  be 
found  in  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Kingston, 
Oshawa,  Sherbrooke, 
Kitchener,  Chatham, 
Brockville,  St.  John, 
London  and  Winnipeg 
— and  doubtless  in 
countless  other  cities 
large  and  small,  to 
which  apologies  for 
their  omission  are 
hereby  tendered,  for 
this  is  an  anthology  of 
famous  Canadian 
streets  and  not  a  cata- 
logue. Similarly, 
there  are  at  least  five 
Simcoes,  four  Queens, 
six  Wellingtons  and 
three  D  undases. 
Montreal  and  Van- 
couver have  each  a 
famous  Main  Street, 
(although  the  former's 
correct  name  is  St. 
Lawrence  Boulevard) 
and  so  have  five  other 
cities  in  my  list.  But 
coming  down  on  the 
other  side,  only  Win- 
nipeg and  Vancouver 
seem  to  have  availed 

themselves  of  the  possibilities  of  that  fine  old  name  of 

"Broadway." 

Regarding  Names 

THE  Geographic  Board  could,  too,  have  quite  a  little 
quiet  fun  when  it  came  to  assemble  the  ciu-iosities  of 
street-nomenclature.  It  would  find  Winnipeg,  for  instance, 
rejoicing  in  a  little  coterie  of  streets  named  Lizzie,  Emily, 
Kate,  Gertie,  and  Ellen;  Ottawa,  as  befits  its  political 
tradition,  in  at  least  three  bearing  the  beatified  names  of 
statesmen,  Laurier,  Elgin  and  Gladstone;  and  Brandon 
perpetuating  the  loyalty  of  a  past  generation  in  Princess, 
Louise,  and  Lome.  It  would  find  London,  Ontario,  copy- 
ing London,  England,  with  an  Oxford  Street,  Cheapside, 
Piccadilly,  and  Pall  Mall.  In  the  case  of  Halifax  the 
Board  could  perform  a  lasting  benefit  upon  humanity  by 
deciding  once  for  all  the  vexed  question  of  where  Barring- 
ton  Street  ends  and  where  it  becomes  any  of  its  various 
aliases  of  Pleasant  Street,  Lockman  Street,  and  Campbell 
Road.  But  I  fancy  the  Board  would  have  the  greatest  fun 
in  awarding  the  correct  historical  definitions.  There  is 
apparently  only  one  Yonge  Street  in  the  whole  of  Canada; 
but  who  was  Yonge,  anyway?  Who  was  Scarth,  who  has 
endowed  Regina;  Jasper,  who  has  enriched  Edmonton; 
or  Sparks,  who  has  graced  Ottawa?  Whence  and  whither 
was  Spadina? 

A  Simplified  System 

THERE  is  certainly  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  prairie  system 
of  just  awarding  a  street  a  number,  for  it  saves  future 
generations  explaining  that  the  popular  mayor  or  the  good- 
natured  medical  health    officer  after    whom  the  local 
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Lppian  Way  was  christened  turned  out  to  be  a  four-flusher. 
'n  the  other  hand,  of  course,  it  is  rather  hard  on  the 
ranger  trying  to  remember  that  it  is  Eighth  Avenue 
^at  is  the  principal  street  with  the  good  stores,  and  not 
Bventh  Avenue,  which  is  devoted  largely  to  Chinese 
lundries.  The  number  of  prairie  cities  which  prefer  to 
umber  their  thoroughfares  instead  of  naming  them  is 
rge;  some  use  the  number  alone,  as  at  Saskatoon,  others  a 
|)mbination  of  number  and  name,  as  at  Moose  Jaw. 
'algary  is  the  largest  of  these  numbered  cities,  and  has, 
pparently,  the  most  successful  system. 
But  Edmonton,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  hated  rival  for 
lie  supremacy  of  Alberta,  a  year  or  two  back  adopted  a 
Umbering  system  intended  to  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
algary.  Where  its  streets  and  avenues  formerly  bore 
imes  they  now  bear  numbers,  but  the  latter,  instead  of 
^Bginning  at  one,  begin  at  One  Hundred,  and  every  inno- 
ent  little  house-number  begins  at  10,000,  so  that  if  you 
ipad  11,095  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street  you  think  of  the 
parallel  of  being  in  New  York  about  ten  miles  above  Cen- 
tral Park,  whereas  really  you  are  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  Edmonton  City  Hall.  The  ensemble  is  supposed  to 
contain  some  dark,  mystical  significance  carrying  a  com- 
plete picture  to  the  mind's  eye  of  that  particular  house's 
location;  which  may  be  true,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Edmontonians  still  speak  of  their  splendid  and  spacious 
main  highway  as  Jasper  Avenue  and  not  101st  Avenue, 
although  they  do  seem  to  have  submitted  to  disguising 
that  other  fine  name  Namayo  Avenue  in  97th  Street. 

Some   Statistics 

J^OW  for  a  few  improving  statistics.  Yonge  Street, 
^  ^  Toronto,  is  said  to  be  the  longest  street  in  the  world— 
you  remember  the  old  gag  about  its  being  46  miles  long? 
Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal,  might,  however,  challenge 
that  modest  claim  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  if  the 
standard  is  merely  the  amount  that  lies  within  city  limits, 
for  Notre  Dame  runs  east  and  west  some  thirteen  miles 
without  leaving  Montreal  once;  and  Montreal,  instead  of 
being  only  one  city  as  everybody  seems  to  think,  is  really  a 
collection  of  so  many  independent  municipalities,  Outre- 
mont,  Westmount,  Lachine,  and  about  forty  other  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  parishes,  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
the  Jugo-Slavs  are  simply  nowhere  in  it  where  it  comes  to 
the  self-determination  of  free  peoples.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
true  that  Dundas  Street,  Toronto,  continues  right  through 
to  Dundas  Street,  London,  what  about  it,  Yonge? 
.  Which  is  the  shortest  street  in  Canada — meaning  thereby 
one  inhabited  and  corporeal — I  leave  to  open  competition. 
St.  John  oflFers  King  Street,  but  Quebec  has  quite  a  number 
of  entries.  But  St.  John  is  undaunted;  it  puts  forward  this 
same  King  Street  as  all  at  once  the  widest  and  the  steepest 
street  in  Canada — some  combination,  if  it  were  true,  widest 


Steepest  and  shortest,  and  in  a  main  street,  too!  As  to 
width,  I  believe  that  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  bears 
away  the  prize,  and  as  to  steepness,  why,  Quebec  must 
have  literally  scores  of  streets  that  are  positively  Alpine. 
Never  mind,  King  Street  is  a  fine  little  street,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  it  is  the  only  main  street  that  fishing  vessels  come 
and  tie  up  to. 

'T'HE  narrowest  street  nobody  denies  to  Quebec  in  Sous 
■*■  le  Cap  Street,  nor  the  oldest  in  Hebert  Street.  The 
most  beautiful?  Desperate  slaughter  may  here  be  ex- 
pected, as  when  the  cow-puncher  calls  another  that  one 
single  fighting  word  in  the  vocabulary;  but  for  a  real  city 
street  that  isn't  in  a  garden  suburb  we  cannot  altogether 
ignore  Sherbrooke,  Montreal.  That  city  has  also  in  St 
Catherine  Street  what  is  probably  the  most  expensive 
street,  by  which  is  meant  that  one  can  spend  the  most 
money  along  it  with  the  least  effort.  And  then  as  to  which 
is  the  most  "Canadian"— well,  it  is  rather  paradoxical 
that  the  two  Canadian  cities  which  outwardly  are  the 
most  "American"— Toronto  and  Vancouver — are  tempera- 
mentally the  most  essentially  British,  and  equally  para- 
doxical that  what  might  be  thought  the  most  "British" 

Halifax  and  Victoria — are  really  not  typical  of  very  much 
of  Britain.  The  most  average  "Canadian"  cities  are,  I 
think,  those  patterned  after  the  gracious  smaller  cities' of 
western  Ontario,  such  as  Guelph  or  Woodstock. 

It  is  diflicult  as  well  as  invidious,  this  picking  out 
"principal"  streets.  Every  city  of  any  size  has  several, 
varying  greatly  in  temperament.  Montreal,  for  example, 
has  in  St.  Denis  as  important  an  artery  as  any  hitherto 
enumerated,  for  through  it  throbs  French-Canadian 
Montreal.  In  Quebec,  similarly,  one  could  select  several 
"most  famous"  streets— ^quaint  Sous  le  Cap,  busy  St. 
John,  or  the  aristocratic  Grande  Allee;  but  really  the  most 
typical  street  of  Quebec,  the  most  eloquent  of  its  Prenchi- 
ness,  is  not  a  street  at  all,  but  a  board-walk — Dufferin 
Terrace,  which  has,  I  believe,  the  bright  distinction  of 
being  the  only  legalized  promenade  in  Canada.  From 
this  unprofitable  subject  of  the  best,  we  can  turn  to  that  of 
the  worst.  Which  is  the  worst  street  in  Canada?  Which 
is  the  noisiest,  the  dirtiest,  the  worst  paved?  If  Mr. 
Editor  will  kindly  extend  his  competition  to  include  this, 
he  will  be  swamped  with  entries.  Privately,  between  you 
and  me,  I  know  the  noisiest  street  in  this  fair  Dominion, 
although  wild  horses  would  not  drag  its  name  from  me 
except  to  say  that  it  is  in  Ontario,  and  that  its  noise, 
measured  (as  noise  should  be)  at  midnight,  is  not  the  dull 
roar  of  never-endingstreet-cars  jumping  badly-laid  switches 
but  the  loud  and  ear-splitting  cacophony  of  the  wind 
rattling  the  maple  trees. 

Canada's  Main  Street,  I  find  from  a  charming  little 
manual,    has    14,923   grocery   stores,   2,778   drug  stores. 
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2,432  dry-goods  stored,  ihd  2,425  jeWeUers.  The  fact  that 
there  are  only  six  times  as  many  grocers  as  jewellers  may 
perhaps  explain  why  Victory  Bonds  are  so  much  below 
par.  How  many  Greek  ice-cream  parlors,  licensed  liquor 
dealers,  public  telephones,  undertakers,  and  other  instru- 
ments for  adding  to  the  cost  of  living  there  are  I  cannot 
ascertain,  although  it  is  comforting  to  think  there  are 
324,000  automobiles  in  Canada,  all  of  which  have  to  be 
garaged  somewhere  and  fed  with  gasoline,  lubricants,  and 
accessories.  And  then  street-cars!  No  article  such  as  this 
could  omit  those  Ishmaels  of  our  socialsystem.  According 
to  statistics,  which  do  not  lie  except  when  you  try  hard, 
there  are  72  cities  in  Canada  with  street-railways,  with 
tracks  totalling  2,274  miles,  and  3,116  cars.  Is  every 
system  reviled,  I  wonder?  Is  there  none  which  is  occasion- 
ally praised?  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  name  the  slowest 
or  the  noisiest  or  the  most  inconvenient,  because  to  be  cor- 
rect you  would  have  to  try  them  all,  but  there  could  be 
no  hesitation  in  naming  what,  on  general  all-round  princi- 
ples, is  the  worst,  for  it  is  right  there  in  your  own  home 
town.  There  is,  of  course,  no  "best";  a  "good"  street-car 
system  is  a  contradiction  of  concepts. 

T  WONDER,  too,  if  every  good  little  Canadian  city  has 
■*■  its  own  little  municipal  scandal,  its  bitter  dissension 
between  bitulithic  paving  and  granoloid  (whatever  they 
both  are),  and  its  own  little  frenzied  waves  of  municipal 
economy.  It  is  a  fascinating  thought  how  one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Seventy-four  Can- 
adian cities  are  said  to  have  gas  systems.  I  wonder  if 
each  thinks  its  own  gas  company  is  the  rottenest  and  the 
most  piratical — if  each  is  secretly  striving  to  fake  its  gas- 
meters  in  a  vain  attempt  to  "do"  the  company  before  the 
company  "does"  it? 

This  is  a  truly  inspiring  aspect  of  the  great  subject  of 
Canadian  streets,  for  think  what  there  would  not  be  if 
there  were  no  streets!  There  would  not  only  be  no  street- 
cars, paving,  or  gas  works — there  would  be  no  street-cor- 
ners, which  would  be  almost  the  same  as  saying  that  there 
would  be  no  peek-a-boo  blouses  or  short  skirts.  There 
would  be  no  shop-windows  and  practically  no  temptations 
to  spend  money— which  would  flood  the  market  with  un- 
employed professors  of  economics  and  commissioners 
otherwise  occupied  in  reiterating  how  the  cost  of  living  is 
going  up.  If  there  were  no  streets,  where  would  the 
country  boy  go  when  he  tired  of  hoeing  the  paternal 
turnips?  If  there  were  nowhere  for  the  country  boy  to  go 
to,  where  would  all  those  articles  be  about  the  necessity  for 
greater  production— why,  there  would  be  no  lawyers  if 
the  country  boys  all  stayed  home,  and  without  lawyers 
there  would  be  no  political  parties,  and  without  political 
parties  there  would  be  sheer  anarchy.  So  God  bless  the 
good  old  gas-works! 


Lrft  lo  rlKht,  top  row:  St.  Cathrrinc  Street,  Montreal:  the  Dufferin  Terrace.  Quebec,  the  only  lesaUacd  proncnad*  in   Canada:   the  tall  bnlldinn  of  Granrillo  Street,   VancouTer,  centre,   Barrlnftoa 
Street,  one  of  the   picturesque  thoronshfarea  of  Halifax;   below,  Ei(hth    Arenae,   Calfarj;   Dundaa  Street,  London,  and  Sparka  Street.  Ottawa. 
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rOOK  ye,  Peggy  girl — I'm  blind  as  ould  Missus 
Murphy  if  he  aint  stickin'  bits  o'  brown  paper,  no 
„  -^  less,  all  over  his  front  windeys,  tellin'  lies  about 
what's  to  be  had  inside!" 

Old  Jerry  Nolan  removed  his  favorite  pipe  from  its 
accustomed  place,  and  spat  disgustedly  on  the  sidewalk  in 
defiance  of  city  by-law  number  439  forbidding  the  practice. 

He  was  standing,  ready  aproned  against  the  coming  of 
the  day's  trade,  in  the  doorway  of  his  little  corner  shop  that 
for  a  generationhad  heldthe  trade — steady  andtransient — 
of  a  rather  over-populous  neighborhood. 

Within  the  shop  the  sound  of  a  cheerful  song  ceased, 
and  a  vision  of  workaday  attractiveness  ranged  up  along- 
side Jerry's  burly  form,  one  plump  arm,  bare  well  above  the 
elbow,  linking  into  his. 

"Where,  Daddy?" 

The  question  was  superfluous;  Peggy  knew  very  well 
about  the  newly-opened  shop  on  the  opposite  corner. 
Only  last  night,  on  the  way  home  from  the  movies  with 
Carrie  Blundsell,  she  had  come  by  on  that  side  so  as  to 
look  within.  The  lights  were  all  on  even  then — bright, 
attractive  lights,  arranged  so  as  to  show  ofif  the  store  and 
stock  to  best  effect.  The  goodly  smell  of  fresh  paint 
pervaded  everything — until  you  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  groceries  themselves  wouldn't  partake  of  a  flavor  of 
turpentine.  Peggy  had  stared  quite  rudely,  until  the 
young  man,  working  with  shirt-sleeved  energy  inside,  had 
happened  to  turn  and  catch  her  glance.  This  circumstance 
did  not  lessen  her  interest  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
now. 

"A  blasted  young  upstart!"  sputtered  Jerry,  with 
malice;  "not  old  enough  yet  to  be  growin'  hair  on  his  face 
let  alone  runnin'  a  grocery  store.  What's  them  signs 
say,  Peggy?    Your  eyes  are  better'n  mine." 

THIS  was  a  pleasant  fiction;  there  was  little  the  matter 
with  Jerry  Nolan's  sight  save  that  it  lacked  training 
in  identifying  any  but  the  most  elementary  words.  Her 
father's  poor  sight  necessitated  Peggy  making  out  all  the 
accounts,  and  taking  charge  of  the  general  clerical  work. 

Peggy  began  reading: 

"Tomatoes — fresh  to-day — Cash  and  Carry  price  28c  lb." 

"Stay,"  said  Jerry,  scratching  his  head  perplexedly 
with  the  pudgy  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  "let  me  get 
that.     'Cash  an'  Carry  price' — 
now  what  the  divil  does  he 
mean  by  that?" 

"It's  quite  the  thing  now, 
Daddy,  for  folks  to  be  carrying 
home  their  own  parcels  under 

their  arms.     That's  the  carry  ~  - — "-j 

part — the  cash  is  simply  that  ^ 

they  pay  cash  for  everything." 

"Um!"      Old  Jerry  sucked 
hard  at  his  pipe.     "Ye  don't 
say    now.     'Tis    meself    cud 
stand  it  if  folks  ud  all  pay  cash 
instead  o'  lavin'  their  accounts 
run  as  long  as  they  do. 
The  carry  part's  differ- 
ent— most  av  our  folks 
do  it  annyhow,  but  cash 
— um!"      He   chuckled 
softly.    "He'll  niver  do 
it,  though,  I'm  thinkin'. 
He's  run  up  agin  some- 
thin'  now,   Peggy,    wid 
an'  old  established  place 
right  forninst  him,  givin' 
accommodation  regular 
to   all   but   the  fly-by- 
nights.        They'll    not 
quickly     quit     Nolan's 
after  all   these  years." 

THE    early    rush    of 
shop-   and    factory- 
bound  workers  had  al- 
ready passed  along  the 
street.       Now    the 
first  shoppers  began 
to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, bags  on  arms. 
Most  of  those  pass- 
ing by  Nolan's  nod- 
ded  a  morning 
greeting  to  old 
Jerry.      He  was   a 


"A   blasted  young:  upstart  I"   spattered   Jerry. 


sort    of    land-mark.    Jerry   responded    contentedly. 
This  was  his  district;  he  knew  these  people;  they 
knew  him — Peggy,  reading  his  thoughts,  wondered 
within  herself,    mentally   contrasting   the   sparkling 
attractions  of  the  new  store  and  the  unkempt 
pokiness  of  their  own  shop.     Her  father  had  al- 
ways resented  any  suggestion  of  change.  Nolan's 
Grocery  was  an    institution — a    tradition — the 
neighborhood   might   change   but   not   Nolan's. 
"Here  comes  Mrs.  Finnigan!"  Peggy's  words 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  substantial  personage, 
whose  large  family  made  equally  substantial  orders  of 
supplies  a  daily  necessity.     Finnigan  had  a  good  job  too, 
and   paid  his  accounts  regularly  monthly.     The  woman 
paused  before  crossing  the  street,  reading  the  signs  pasted 
on  the  plate  glass  window  of  the  "Cash  and  Carry  Store." 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  stared  across  the  street,  hesitated 
again,  and,  consulting  the  contents  of  her  purse,  nodded 
her  decision  and  succumbed  to  the  temptation.    Jerry's 
pipe  came  from  between  his  teeth  with  a  jerk. 

"She — she's  gone  in!"  he  announced,  at  a  loss  for  his 
usual  expletives.     "Well!   I'm — I'm — " 

Later  he  watched  Mrs.  Finnigan  come  out,  burdened 
with  her  purchases,  and  pass  on  with  barely  a  glance  across 
at  "Nolan's."  Jerry  said  nothing,  but  his  teeth  worried 
his  pipe  stem  savagely,  and  the  look  on  his  face  went  right 
to  Peggy's  heart.  A  sudden  flare  against  the  intruder 
sprang  up  within  her. 

"I  hate  him — hate  him!  'Tis  a  shame  he  should  come 
here  spoiling  business  for  folks  who've  been  on  the  ground 
long  before.  Why  couldn't  he  have  gone  somewhere  else, 
instead  of  right  forninst  us?  It's  an  insult,  that's  what  it 
is!"  A  suggestion  of  tears  was  in  her  voice;  her  eyes, 
regarding  the  personable  young  man  in  the  doorway 
opposite,  smouldered  resentment.  Suddenly  she  gave  a 
little  cry  and  shrank  back  into  the  store. 
"What's  up,  Peggy?" 

"Nothing,"  retorted  Peggy,  "only  he  was  looking  straight 
over  at  me." 

"A  cat,"  declared  Jerry  oracularly,  "may  look  at  a 
king,  they  do  say." 

"Maybe  now,"  said  Peggy  to  herself  more  than  to  her 
father,  "he  didn't  see  me  well — it's  kinda  dark  in 
the  doorway  here." 

Later,  inside  the  shop,  Peggy  faced  a  long, 
cracked  pier  glass,  that  decency  demanded  should 
be  sent  to  the  dust  heap  and  tradition  forbade 
touching. 

"Well,  'tis  a  sight  you  are  at  that,  Peggy  Nolan, 
with  your  skirt  pinned  up  and  your  hair  like  Mrs. 
Rafferty's  on  washday — even  if  it  is  but  eight  in 
the  morning.  Maybe  though,"  she  reiterated 
hopefully — "he  didn't  see  me  well — it  was  really 
dark  in  the  doorway  there." 

IT  WAS  not  until  the  next  afternoon  that  Peggy, 
perched  on  a  high  stool  that  brought  the 
accounts  desk  within  reach,  looked  up  to  find  a 
pair  of  dark  eyes  staring  almost  rudely  into  her 
surprised  gray  ones.  Habit  prompted  her  to  ex- 
tend a  hand  towards  the  wicket  to  receive  the 
cash  that  was  always  expected  from  any  but  the 
"regulars."  The  young  man  shook  his  head 
amiably. 

"Nothing  doing,"  he  said.     "This  happens  to 

be  a  social  call,  you  see.     I'd  have  been  around 

sooner  if  I'd  known  you  were  here.    Anyway  I've 

been  horribly  busy  and,  well,  business  is 

business,  you  know." 

There  was  a  pleasing  ingenuousness 
about  this  young  man  that  was  disarming. 
But  Peggy's  head  was  elevated  a  trifle, 
chin  upward. 

"Exactly,  Mr.  Duxberry,  and  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  it's  my  business  hours  you're 
interfering  with  now." 

"So?  What's  the  big  idea?  Old 
Tithereye  there  won't  mind" — the  speaker 
shot  a  glance  at  the  lanky  assistant  behind 
the  counter,  in  evident  amusement  at  his 
awkward  movements  and  ungainly  person 
— "and  I  saw  the  fat  little  old  boss  go  out 
a  few  moments  ago,  all  togged  up  to  the 
nines,  so  I  figured  he  must  have  gone  up- 
town." 

A  combination  of  resentment  and  mis- 
chief sparkled  in  Peggy's  eyes. 
"You  see,"  she  told  him,  "if  you'd  re- 


"Look,  Miss   Peesry, 


let's  go  off  for  a  bit  of 
afternoon." 


a  jaunt  next  Sunday 


membered  my  name,  Mr.  Duxberry,  you'd  know  that  the 
fat  little  old  boss  happens  to  be — my  father!" 

Young  Mr.  Duxberry  was  duly  contrite. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "my  mistake.  I — I  trust  I  haven't 
taken  liberties  with  another  relative" — his  eyes  roved 
again  to  Clem,  the  assistant.  "No?  I  thought  not. 
Nature  would  never  be  so  obviously  unfair  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  looks  to  one  family." 

A  WAVE  of  color  began  to  augment  the  natural  fresh- 
ness of  the  girl's  face.  She  was  angry  and  intrigued 
at  the  same  time.  Likewise,  she  was  determined  to  put 
this  young  man  in  his  place  and  not  altogether  sure  that 
she  wanted  him  to  stay  put!  But  he  was  rambling  on: 
"I've  been  out  West,  you  see,  ever  since  the  famous 
picnic — gee,  do  you  remember  that  day?  And  the  way 
the  boys  grouched  because  I — a  stranger,  a  rank  outsider, 
a  man  from  nowhere — monopolized  Miss  Peggy.  Do  you 
know  I  never  thought  of  you  by  any  other  name  than  that." 
Peggy  committed  absent-minded  ravages  on  a  dog- 
eared ledger,  but  kept  silence. 

"Will  you  ever  forget  the  boat  trip?  And  the  eventful 
landing,  when  Jimmy  Bride  lost  his  head  and  the  rest  of 
us  our  balance,  and  upset  the  bunch  in  the  shallow, 
muddy  water,  and  I  did  an  acrobatic  stunt  and  kept  you — 
or  most  of  you  at  least— high  and  dry— with  you  screeching 
and  kicking  to  be  let  down  into  the  water  like  the  others. 
Do  you  know  it  would  have  served  you  right  if  I'd  dropped 
you  kerplunk  in?" 

Peggy  covered  her  blushes  with  laughter.  The  re- 
membrance was  strong  upon  her — many  times  in  these 
months  she  had  thought  of  it,  recalling  the  gentle  strength 
of  the  man.  Every  time,  indeed,  that  she  had  gone  up 
to  Williard's  Wholesale  Emporium  she  had  wondered  if 
she  might  not  run  across  him  again  in  town  on  one  of  his 
buying  trips.  She  knew  he  had  a  store  in  the  country 
somewhere,  but  would  never  give  herself  away  by  asking 
about  him.  The  United  Grocers'  Association  Picnic  had 
begun  and  ended  that  incident.  Peggy  found  the  steady 
glance  of  those  dark  eyes  embarrassing  now. 

"I — I  lost  my  purse  as  it  was,"  she  said,  more  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something  than  that  the  trifling  loss  in- 
volved mattered. 

"And  I  lost  my—"  he  stopped,  smiling  at  her,  but  some 
of  the  mischief  was  gone  from  his  smile  now.  She  evadec 
his  glance. 

"Look,  Miss  Peggy,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "let's  go  off  for  t 
bit  of  a  jaunt  next  Sunday  afternoon.     How  about  it?' 

Peggy  hesitated. 

"Quick,"  he  said,  "there's  a  whole  tribe  heading  inti 
my  place.  I  must  get  back.  They're  rather  short-handw 
still.'.' 

PEGGY  looked  across  the  street.  Business  seemed 
brisk  over  there.  Some  were  coming  out  with  parcel 
others  admiring  the  window  display  or  passing  in  to  bus 
A  quick  anger  seized  her,  tinged  with  the  thought  that  si 
was  like  one  who  parleys  with  the  enemy  while  the  coi 
mander  is  away.  A  traitor  in  the  camp  of  her  fathi 
Her  lip  curled  a  trifle. 

"If  I  were  you,"  she  said,  "I'd  be  getting  back  to 
store  and  not  be  bothering  folks  whose  throats  you*! 
trying  to  cut  in  business." 
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FINGERING  YARNS 


— the  best  yarn  for  your  Winter  knitting.  Made  from  the 
choicest,  long  staple  Australian  wool  —  selected  for  even- 
ness, elasticity  and  durability. 

Garments  knit  of  Corticelli  Yarns  are  soft,  pliable  and  won- 
derfully strong.  They  always  hold  their  shape,  and  do  not 
shrink  nor  1  ose  the  lustrous  beauty  of  their  fascinating  colors. 

Put  up  in  convenient  one-ounce  balls,  loosely  and  evenly 
wound.  Do  not  buy  yarn  in  skeins.  Winding  from  skeins 
stretches  the  yarn  and  robs  it  of  its  soft  fluffiness.  Always 
ask  for  Corticelli  Fingering  Yarns.  The  best  dealers  every- 
where carry  them. 


OUR   NEW    KNITTING    BOOK 

"Fall  and  Winter  Sports  No.  1" 

illustrates  in  color  the  newest  sport  suits  for  men  and 
women,  sweaters,  tams,  scarfs,  sport  slip-ons,  gloves,  stock- 
ings, Teddy  Bear  suits  for  the  kiddies  and  the  smartest 
of  automobile  wraj  s.  Each  of  these  articles  was  designed 
exclusively  for  us  and  the  directions  for  knitting  them  can 
be  found  only  in  our  new  book.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy 
to-day — or  order  direct  from  us.    Price  15c. 
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Young  Mr.  Duxberry  suffered  a  moment  of  confusion. 

"Aw,  heck,"  he  said,  "forget  it,  Miss  Peggy.  I  never 
thought  of  that  kind  of  thing.  This  happens  to  be  the 
corner  where  all  the  motors  turn  to  go  to  Glendale  and 
Rosehill,  so  it  just  suited  my  purpose.  Look,  I'll  call  for 
you  at  three  sharp." 

Peggy's  anger  was  already  subsiding  quickly,  as  it  al- 
was  did,  like  a  summer  storm.  When  a  sense  of  humor 
struggles  with  it,  anger  can  never  linger  long.  The  con- 
summate audacity  of  the  man! 

"Besides,  "  she  temporized,  "I  was  going  out  with 
Carrie  Blundsell." 

"Good.  Bring  her  along  and  we'll  make  a  foursome. 
I'll  fetch  Ted  Dixon  along,  too.  You  remember  Ted, 
of  course?" 

"But — but — I'm  not  going  with  you.     I  told  you — " 

Young  Mr.  Duxberry  was  half  way  to  the  door. 

"At  three  sharp,"  he  said.     "I'll  be  there  with  bells  on." 

From  the  doorway  Peggy  signalled  the  retreating  form 
frantically. 

"Don't  —  come  —  to  —  the  —  house,"  she  called.  "I'll 
—  meet  —  you  —  at  —  the  corner  —  on  —  account  —  of  — 
of  —  the  —  fat  little  —  old  boss!" 

A  SINGLE  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  nor  a 
single  meeting  a  courtship,  but  when  spring  heralds 
the  early  bird  you  suspect  summer  is  on  the  way,  and  when 
mutual  interest  rises  sufficiently  above  prejudicial  cir- 
cumstances for  two  young  people  to  meet  surreptitiously 
you  may  look  for  developments.  Add  to  the  mixture  the 
ingredient  of  parental  opposition  and  you  have  supplied 
the  necessary  spice. 

Not  that  old  Jerry  was  made  aware  of  the  details  of  the 
affair.  Surreptition  entered  into  it  enough  to  mask  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  two. 

"'Tis  ashamed  ye  shud  be  to  be  foriver  runnin'  over  to 
that  young  upstart's  place,"  Jerry  would  grumble.  "Since 
that  Carrie  girl  got  a  job  with  him  I'm  thinkin'  ye  spend 
half  yer  toime  over  there.  Can't  ye  see  enough  av  her 
outside  business  hours  without  foriver  traipsin'  over 
there?" 

Peggy  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  explain  that 
there  were  other  attractions  any  more  than  she  felt  called 
upon  to  tell  how  when  the  young  folk  of  the  neighborhood 
— the  congenial  group  of  her  own  circle — went  off  to  the 
movies  or  for  an  outing,  it  seemed  the  natural  thing  for  her 
to  pair  off  with  Bud  Duxberry. 

When  her  father  spoke  of  Bud — and  the  subject  seemed 
to  be  increasingly  on  his  mind — Peggy  maintained  a 
discreet  silence.  Her  father's  antipathy  was  a  natural 
thing;  she  sympathized  fully,  yet  more  and  more  she  felt 
,  incensed  that  he  should  be  so  stubborn  in  clinging  to 
traditional  customs  of  trade.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  the 
eyes  of  youth  to  see  from  the  angle  of  vision  of  age;  to 
realize  how  hard  it  is  to  quickly  change  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime.  Jerry  would  not  concede  a  grain  of  approbation 
to  the  up-to-date  methods  of  his  competitor;  nor  learn 
by  them.  When  Peggy,  for  instance,  broached  the  subject 
of  window  displays,  hinting  that  she  could  do  as  well  as 
Bud  Duxberry  if  given  a  chance,  he  snapped  out: 

"If  it  busts  me  I'll  not  be  apin'  annyone  like  that  young 
fool.  Give  him  enough  rope  an'  he'll  hang  himself,  as 
they  say." 

It  was  only  when,  to  Bud's  growing  slice  of  the  neigh- 
borhood trade — a  thing  that  cut  seriously  into  the  volume 
of  sales  at  Nolan's — there  was  added  a 
steadily  swelling  stream  of  outside  patrons, 
that  Jerry  Voiced  an  unwilling  concession. 
This  was  one  evening  in  September. 

"How  the  divil  that  boy  gets  them 
swells  to  come  along  in  their  cars  an'  buy 
his  stuff  by  the  cartload,  no  less,  beats  me. 
I'll  not  be  sayin'  his  prices  aint  low — he's 
cuttin'  the  heart  out  o'  things.  But  I've 
met  his  figures." 

From  her  seat  at  the  desk  Peggy  made 
answer,  the  store  being  empty  of  customers 
at  the  time.    She  held  out  a  newspaper. 

"Look  at  the  way  he  advertises,"  she 
said. 

"Read  it  to  me,"  commanded  Jerry,  "I 
left  me  glasses  upstairs." 

Peggy  read  the  catchily  worded  an- 
nouncement, directed  particularly  to  the 
residents  of  the  substantial  Glendale  and 
Rosehill  suburbs. 


HE  GOES  gunning  for  them,"  she 
said,  "and  they're  getting  the  habit 
of  stopping  in  on  the  way  home  from  the 
city  to  get  their  stuff.  You've  got  to  gel 
busy  to  catch  the  trade  these  days.  Car- 
rie says  there  are  all  kinds  of  swells  deal 
there  regular  now.  We'll  never  get  any- 
where by  sitting  here  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up.  Bud — Mr.  Duxberry's — a 
live  wire  anyhow." 

"Um!"  Jerry  was  non-committal.  "Since 
when,"    he  asked   presently,   "did   Peggy 


Nolan  start  standin'  up  for  her  father's  competitor  against 
her  own  flesh  and  blood?" 

Peggy  took  refuge  in  silence,  the  hot  blood  mantling 
cheeks  and  temples.     Finally  she  ventured: 

"I  only  said  he  was  a  live  wire — and  he  is  too.  We're 
on  the  way  to  the  scrap  heap  over  here." 

Jerry  grunted,  relapsing  into  silence.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  he  still  sat  there,  sucking  hard  at  his  pipe,  every 
now  and  then  shaking  his  head  thoughtfully.  Somehow 
he  looked  very  old  and  grey,  so  that  Peggy  slipped  over, 
when  occasion  served,  and  kissed  him.  Her  heart  was  too 
full  for  words.  For  the  time  even  Bud  suffered  complete 
exclusion.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Peggy's  conscience 
was  annoyingly  active. 

If  only  her  father  would  meet  Bud  half  way!  Several 
times  the  young  man  had  dropped  over,  anxious  to  supple- 
ment his  stock,  offering  prices  that  would  have  meant  to 
him  a  turnover  at  a  dead  level,  but  had  met  with  repulse 
after  repulse.  Better  tha*  an  over-stock  should  perish  on 
the  shelves!  Singularly  enough  it  was  Jerry's  "stickers" 
that  Bud  always  seemed  to  be  in  need  of. 

"It's  no  good,"  Bud  told  Peggy  that  night.  "I've  done 
my  best.  There's  business  and  to  spare  for  us  both  if  your 
Dad  would  only  realize  it  and  let  me  help.  I've  more  than 
I  can  handle  now.  I  was  telling  Carrie  I'd  have  to  be 
getting  in  more  help  still.  She's  carrying  too  big  a  load 
herself,  the  little  girl's  nerves  are  going  to  pieces." 

PEGGY  felt  a  sudden  little  prick  of  jealousy,  and  was 
immediately  furiously  angry  with  herself  for  it.  Just 
because  Bud  seemed  very  solicitous  of  Carrie  of  late!  It 
always  affected  her' this  way  too  when  she  saw  Bud  in 
confidential  conversation  with  the  girl  behind  the  cash 
desk.  Peggy  never  spoke  of  business  to  Bud;  it  did  not 
seem  just  the  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

They  were  walking  home  in  the  cool  darkness.  To- 
night the  store  closed  early,  as  it  did  twice  a  week.  Others 
of  the  usual  group  were  on  ahead,  pairing  off  after  the 
movies. 

"Bud" — a  mite  of  concern  was  in  Peggy's  voice — "don't 
you  think  you  should  see  Daddy  now  about — about — us?" 

Bud  vented  his  feelings  with  something  approaching  a 
groan. 

"I  know,  dear,"  she  said,  "it'll  not  be  easy,  but  we've 
got  to  face  it  and — well — he  won't  bite — or  anything." 

After  a  moment's  silence  he  turned  to  her. 

"Peggy — what  if   he  should— refuse?     Would   you — " 

"Why,  I'd — "  Peggy  stopped.  A  quick  tumult  of 
emotions  raced  through  her.  Conscience  had  not  alto- 
gether approved  this  surreptitious  lovemaking  already; 
now  the  thought  of  an  open  break  with  the  man  who  had 
been  the  best  of  fathers  to  her,  and  almost  a  mother  since 
the  mother  herself  had  gone  on,  brought  a  flood  of  revela- 
tion. "If  he  should  refuse — "  A  vision  of  her  father 
once  roused  against  a  person  or  thing  came  to  her.  He  was 
violent  in  his  likes  and  dislikes;  worse  still,  to  change  him 
was  like  trying  to  mold  metal  once  it  had  set  and  hardened. 
"If  he  should  refuse — " 

"I — I  don't  know,"  said  Peggy  slowly. 

"Then  wouldn't  it  be  better,"  he  said  quickly,  "not  to 
chance  it  now,  and  go  along,  and  perhaps — " 

SHE  shook  her  head.     Since  this  afternoon  her  mind  had 
been  made  up. 
"I'm  not  —  happy,  Bud,"  she  said  miserably.     "No — 
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not  that — "  as  he  looked  his  protest — "you've  come  to 
mean — everything  that  a  girl  looks  for  for  happiness — 
only — well,  I'm  not  playing  square  with  Daddy — and  I've 
always  played  square  since  I  can  remember.  Bud,  you 
will  speak  to-morrow,  won't  you?" 

Bud  did  not  meet  her  glance.     Finally  he  said,  slowly: 

"Yes,  little  girl,  I'll  speak  to-morrow  night.  Only  I 
wish  it  wasn't  just  now.     I've  other  things  worrying  me." 

Silence  held  them  both  on  the  homeward  way,  but  she 
clung  to  his  arm  a  little  more  tightly  as  though  she  was 
afraid  she  might  lose  him. 

At  shortly  after  seven  the  next  night  Bud  put  in  an 
appearance  at  Nolan's  Grocery.  Anxiety  enshrouded 
him.  Peggy  greeted  him  with  a  flushed  face  as  he  entered; 
from  where  he  was  busy  serving  behind  the  counter  Clem 
gaped  suspiciously  at  him.  Peggy  leaned  forward  to 
whisper. 

"Bud — he's  upstairs.     I  thought  perhaps — " 

Young  Duxberry's  brow  crinkled. 

"Upstairs — who?" 

"Why,  Dad,  of  course.  He  was  tired  so  I  got  him 
settled  with  his  pipe  and  his  favorite  records  by  the  gramo- 
phone, and  he's  safe  for  all  evening." 

Bud's  clenched  fist  came  down  hard  on  the  counter. 

"Peggy — I— I — honest  I  forgot  about  that." 

"Forgot?  —  Bud!"  Resentment  and  consternation 
mingled.  As  soon  forget  your  wedding  day,  surely,  as 
this! 

"Look!"  he  said  quickly.  "I'm  sorry,  Peggy,  but  honest 
we'll  have  to  let  it  go  to-night.  I  know  I've  got  an  awful 
nerve  only  I  came  over  to  see  if  you'd  handle  my  cash  for 
an  hour  or  two.  It's  Carrie's  night  off,  and  I've  got  to 
slip  out  for  a  while  myself.  I'll  try  and  not  be  too  long. 
It's  urgent  or  I  wouldn't  think  of  asking  you.  You  will — 
won't  you?     Old  Tithereye  here  can  hold  things  down." 

Peggy's  reply  came  in  dead,  mechanical  tones. 

"I — suppose  so,"  she  said,  and  threw  a  light  wrap  over 
her  shoulders,  spoke  a  word  with  Clem  and  went  with 
Bud.  When  he  tried  to  take  her  arm  she  withdrew  from 
him.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  resignedly,  thus  throwing 
fresh  fuel  on  the  fire.  Anyone  worthy  of  his  salt  would 
have  made  a  second  attempt  or  known  the  reason  why! 

WHEN,  two  hours  later,  the  store  closed,  and  Bud  had 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  Peggy  made  a  weary 
and  tearful  return  homeward.  Nolan's  was,  of  course, 
closed  too,  but  through  the  door  she  could  glimpse  a  light 
burning  in  the  back  of  the  store  and  big  Clem  busy  over 
some  stock,  shiftinjj  boxes  and  barrels,  with  ungainly 
movements  that  held  nevertheless  the  suggestion  of  great 
reserves  of  strength.  Clem  was  stronger  physically  than 
mentally. 

Inside,  the  making  of  the  day's  accounts  awaited  her: 
the  heavy,  odorous .  atmosphere  was  not  enticing.  She 
lingered  outside  in  the  cool,  sweet  evening  air.  Through 
the  pleasant  dusk  young  people  passed  and  repassed,  arm 
in  arm.  Laughter  mingled  with  the  low  tones  of  con- 
fidential exchanges  A  sense  of  loneliness — vague  but 
keen — distressed  the  watching  girl. 

The  door  of  the  shop  opened  behind  her,  and  closed. 
Clem  came  out,  heading  homeward,  mumbling  a  farewell 
in  passing.  A  few  lengths  away  he  turned,  retracing  his 
steps.  He  regarded  her  curiously,  with  that  senseless, 
leering  expression  she  had  come  to  know  and  pity. 

"I  guess  he's  good  and  mad,"  said  Clem,  speaking  quick- 
ly, as  he  always  did  once  his  stuttering 
tongue  could  gather  momentum. 
"Who's  mad,  Clem?" 
"Why,  yer  Dad." 
"Oh?" 

Clem  nodded,  vacantly. 
"An'  oughtta  be,  I  guess,"  he  said, 
sagely. 

"Go  on,  Clem,"  she  urged.     "Tell 
me — what's  he  mad  about?" 

"Why,   what   should   he   be   mad 
about  but  your  runnin'  off  agen  with 
that   feller   to-night?     I    don't    hold 
with  no  sich  goin's  on  myself." 
Peggy  started. 

"Did  he — did  he  come  down  and 
find--?" 
"Nope,"  said  Clem  readily,  and  with  con- 
scious virtue.     "I   told   him.     Leavin'  every- 
thin'  for  one  to  handle,  too.     I  don't  hold  with 
no  sich  goin's  on  at  all.     Oh,  he's  good  an'  mad 
right  enough.     He  ju.'»t  got  kinda  red,  an'  look- 
ed at  me  an'  laughed  --but  I  don't  like  to  hear  folks  laugh 
not  like  that— not  when  they're  all-fired  mad.     I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know,  you  see.     G'night." 

TREPIDATION  came  to  Peggy.  In  her  talk  with 
Clem  she  had  walked  part  way  along  the  street  with 
him.  Well,  she  might  as  well  return  and  face  the  music 
now.  Things  were  all  going  wrong  anyway  to-night .  Tf 
only  Bud  hadn't  failed  her! 

Across  the  street  a  taxi  drew  up  before  a  tenement  house. 
It  caught  her  attention  partly  because  Carrie  Blundsell 
boarded  up  there.     A  man  and  a  girl  got  out;  he  dismissed 
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What  Comes  After  the  Soviet? 

The  Bolshevik  Regime  is  Slowly  Dying,  Says  the  Writer,  hut  What  is  the  Chance  of  a  Resur- 
rection of  the  Real  Russian  People? 


DESPITE  sporadic  successes  the  So- 
viet in  Russia  is  slowly  dying.  So  says 
Boris  Brasol,  who  was  District  Attorney 
for  Petrograd  during  the  old  regime 
and  in  1916  Financial  Commissioner  for 
Russia  in  London  and  later  still  a  member 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Commission.  Writing 
in  Current  Opinion  he  endeavors  to  forecast 
what  form  of  government  will  succeed  the 
bloody  reign  of  Bolshevism. 

That  the  Soviet  regime  of  horror 
cannot  last  forever  has  recently  be- 
come obvious.  In  spite  of  the  Bol- 
shevist victories  over  Kolchak  and  Den- 
ikin,  in  spite  of  all  the  lies  which  have 
been  spread  all  over  the  world  by  the 
agents  of  Trotzky  about  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  Communist  rule  in 
Soviet  Russia,  the  Soviet  system  is  doomed. 
The  collapse  is  coming  more  rapidly  than 
the  outside  world  realizes.  The  national 
system  of  production  in  Soviet  Russia 
has  experienced  a  decisive  breakdown,  and 
there  is  no  country  that  can  liVe  with- 
out production,  without  a  definite  out- 
put of  commodities  which  are  needed 
by  the  community  as  a  whole.  Hun- 
ger and  wholesale  starvation,  epidemics 
and  widespread  degeneration,  an  alarming 
decrease  in  the  population,  and,  in  fact, 
the  great  exodus  of  the  Russian  people 
from  their  native  country,  have  brought 
the  Soviet  rule  to  an  abyss,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  can  save  it. 

The  future,  however,  is  always  a 
mystery.  How  will  the  Soviet  regime 
collapse?  What  forces  will  actually  over- 
turn the  rule  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky? 
What  form  of  government  will  be  es- 
tablished after  the  Bolshevist  rule  is 
ended  forever?  He  who  is  accustomed 
to  analyze  historical  events  probably 
hears  already  the  bells  tolling  the  death 
of  this  regime  of  blood  and  horror.  These 
sounds  reverberate  from  the  mysterious 
plains  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire:  they 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  the 
Russian  people.  But  what  is  behind  these 
sounds?  Is  there  hope  for  future  resur- 
rection? This  is  doubtless  the  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  because  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  lose  Russia  forever. 
No  peace  is  possible  for  the  world  without 
peace  prevailing  in  Russia.  The  very 
foundations  of  Western  civilization  are  at 
stake  unless  Russia  comes  back  to  her 
senses  and  resumes  her  peaceful  his- 
torical development.  The  prognosis  of 
historical  events,  while  being  a  difficult 
task,  is  still  possible  if  determined  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  those  conflicting  forces 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  social  structure. 

In  Russia  there  are  two  cardinal  forces 
at  work:  one,  the  dynamic  force  of  the 
minority,  namely,  the  small  but  active 
body  of  Communist  officials;  and  the 
other,  the  ■passive  force  of  the  Russian 
peasantry,  who  maintain  a  policy  of 
"watchful  waiting."  All  that  came  be- 
tween these  two  elements  has  been  wiped 
away,  smashed,  eliminated  by  the  great 
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turmoil  of  the  social  revolution.  The 
so-called  intelligensia,  the  remnants  of 
the  former  Russian  aristocracy,  the 
middle-class,  composed  of  small  rentiers, 
former  governmental  officials  and  mer- 
chants, have  perished,  perhaps  forever. 
Nor  are  there  any  "captains"  of  the 
bourgeoisie  since  the  large  industrial 
concerns  have  been  "nationalized"  and 
the  banks  robbed  by  the  Soviets.  There- 
fore, the  social  structure,  so  complicated 
in  Western  countries,  has  been  artificially 
reiuced  to  a  simplified  conflict  between 
two  groups  only — the  peasants  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Communists  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  peasants,  they  have  never 
taken  an  active  policy  against  the  Soviets. 
Their  attitude  is  that  of  passive  resistance 
to  the  socialistic  experiments  of  Lenin 
and  Trotzky.  The  Communists  have 
issued  an  endless  number  of  land  decrees, 
regulating  not  only  the  manner  in  which 
the  peasants  should  occupy  their  lands,  but 
also  the  methods  by  which  they  should 
till  the  soil,  distribute  the  crops  and 
surrender  the  surplus  to  the  National 
Board  of  Economy.  The  peasants,  al- 
though rarely  revolting  openly  against  the 
Bolsheviki,  have  never  complied  with 
those  decrees.  Nor  have  they  manifested 
any  interest  in  Bolshevist  propaganda 
as  such.  The  whole  Bolshevist  move- 
ment has  been  and  still  remains  distinctly 
an  urban  movement,  while  the  country 
as  a  whole  watches  with  curiosity  the  dis- 
integrating policies  of  the  Socialized 
cities. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  "Peoples'  " 
commissaries,  by  force  of  arms,  to  quell 
an  open  revolt  or  an  aggressive  conspiracy, 
but  how  can  they  overcome  passive  resis- 
tance on  the  part  of  100,000,000  Russian 
moujiks? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  the 
Bolshevist  officials  were  supported  by  a 
considerable  number  of  industrial  work- 
men   in    the   cities,   at   present   this   sup- 


port does  not  exist  because  the  average 
workman  is  not  only  a  Communist  but 
also  a  human  being,  and  as  such,  he  wants 
to  eat.  This  natural  desire,  however,  is 
rarely  satisfied  under  the  Communist 
regime. 

Because  of  the  continuance  of  civil 
war,  and  because  of  the  enmity  of  the  whole 
world  against  the  world-wide  destructive 
propaganda  of  Trotzky,  the  Soviets  are 
compelled  to  maintain  a  huge  Red  Army 
which  is  recruited  from  the  peasants.  The 
Red  Army  is  no  longer  the  Red  Guard 
of  1918,  which  was  composed  partly  of 
conscious  Communists,  and  partly  of 
mercenary  Chinese  and  Lettish  units. 
The  Red  Army  of  1920  is  composed  of 
the  same  soldiers  who  in  1917  were 
subjected  to  violent  pacifist  propaganda 
carried  out  by  Trotzky,  himself,  and  his 
agents.  The  Red  Army  soldier  of  1920 
is  a  common  peasant,  with  a  deeply  rooted, 
private-ojvning  instinct,  a  man  who  has 
been  taught  by  his  father  to  hate  the  Red 
Army  food  cruSades  and  those  who  in- 
stituted them.  This  common  peasant, 
converted  into  a  Red  Army  soldier,  by  a 
compulsory  universal  draft,  has  but 
little  sympathy  for  the  Communist  ideals 
of  Red  terror.  The  make-up  of  the 
Red  Army  is,  therefore,  of  a  dangerous 
nature  to  the  Soviet  cause.  Soviet  officials 
have  been  forced  to  apply  to  the  former 
Russian  generals  and  humbly  beg  them  to 
protect  the  "glorious"  Communist  cause. 
These  generals  have  efficiently  organized 
the  Red  Army,  putting  it  under  the  rule 
of  iron  discipline.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  these  Russian  generals 
are  quite  sincere  in  their  support  of  the 
"glorious  Communist  cause."  With  the 
common  peasant  as  a  basic  element  of  the 
Red  Army,  and  the  Russian  general  as  its 
brains,  the  Communists  have  to  face  a 
dangerous  body  which  at  any  moment 
may  turn  against  them. 

It   is   very   probable   that    the    begin- 
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ning  of  the  end  of  the  Soviet  regime 
will  be  marked  by  a  purely  military 
rebellion  which  will  in  its  subsequent 
stage  receive  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Russian  peasants.  The  logical 
outcome  of  a  rebellion  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship by  those  same  generals  who  were 
forced    to    serve    the    Communist    cause. 

The  writer  questions  as  to  what  form 
the  Government  of  Russia  will  take  after 
such  a  revolution.  He  contemplates  the 
final  election  of  a  National  Assembly. 
They  will,  he  thinks,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  following  facts. 

Russia  was  a  great  country  under 
the  old  regime.  Russia  was  the  great- 
est Metropolitan  Empire  in  the  world. 
Russia  had  an  army  which  was  able  to 
face  the  combined  armies  of  the  great- 
est military  powers  in  Europe.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Rus- 
sia has  participated  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  Europe,  having  made  innumer- 
able contributions  to  the  world  treas- 
ury of  science  and  art.  She  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  realm  of  mod- 
ern thought.  But  Russia  collapsed.  Her 
alien  leaders  have  led  her  from  one  mis- 
fortune to  another,  and  now  she  lies  help- 
less, bleeding,  almost  dying,  but  proud  of 
her  glorious  past  and  hopeful  of  a  glorious 
future. 

He  concludes  from  these  facts  that  the 
new  Russian  people,  remembering  the  errors 
of  the  old  regime,  but  remembering  at  the 
same  time  that  their  former  lot  was  better 
than  their  present,  will  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  past,  but  will  recognize 
that  the  nature  of  the  nation  is  opposed 
to  strikes  and  that  therefore  they  must 
return  to  the  line  of  their  national  develop- 
ment. 

When  a  Man  is  SHpping 

American  Magazine 

BY  HIS  talk  and  his  manner  he  is  con- 
stantly "selling  himself,"  obviously 
trying  for  an  impression.  His  greeting  is 
a  bit  too  effusive,  his  self-confidence  a 
bit  too  pronounced. 

He  is  concerned  over  titles  and  per- 
quisites. He  wants  to  know:  "Am  I 
manager  or  am  I  not?"  and,  "Does  Jones 
take  orders  from  me  or  do  I  take  orders 
from  him!"  The  man  who  is  forging 
ahead  cares  little  who  wears  the  red  rib- 
bon. Give  him  a  pine  table  and  elbow 
room;  that's  all  he  asks. 

He  is  over-anxious  not  to  be  forgotten. 
He  appears  much  at  dinners  and  clubs. 
He  visits  busy  men  in  their  offices,  with 
the  phrase:  "I  thought  I  would  just  drop 
in  and  see  you  about  a  little  matter." 

He  talks  about  the  past,  reminding  you 
of  what  he  did  at  such  and  such  a  time  and 
of  the  big  deal  he  pulled  off  with  So-and-so, 

He  discusses  his  employers  with  you 
confidentially,  giving  you  to  understand 
that  they  are  "fine  people,  and  all  that, 
but  not  as  progressive  as  they  might  be — 
not  much  chance  with  them  for  a  really 
big  man." 

He  is  emphatic  in  his  praise  of  your 
business.  He  says  that  he  has  always 
thought  he  could  have  made  a  big  thing 
of  it  if  he  had  got  into  a  line  like  yours. 
He  hints  that  he  has  sometimes  thought  of 
changing — that,  in  fact,  one  or  two  impor- 
tant concerns  similar  to  yours  have  ap- 
proached him  only  recently. 
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The  charm  of  clear,  fresh  color 

How   to   rouse   a   sallow,   sluggiih    skin 

lUST  before  retiring,  wash  your  face 
and  neck  with  plenty  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  hot  water.  If  your  skin 
has  been  badly  neglected,  rub  a  generous 
lather  thoroughly  into  the  pores,  using 
an  upward  and  outward  motion,  until 
the  skin  feels  somewhat  sensitive.  After 
this,  rinse  well  in  warm,  then  in  cold 
water.  Then  rub  your  skin  for  thirty 
seconds  with  a  lump  of  ice,  and  dry 
carefully. 

The  very  first  time  you  use  this  treat- 
ment, your  skin  will  feel  fresher  and 
invigorated. 


Y 


ki 


our  SKin  IS  ^v 


hat 


you  ma 


ke  it 


HAVE  you  ever  wondered  why  it 
is  that  some  girls  are  blessed 
with  naturally  lovely  complex- 
ions— the  charm  of  clear,  fresh  color? 

The  truth  is  that  your  skin,  too,  can 
be  clear  and  radiant.  Your  skin  is 
what  you  make  it. 

If  your  skin  is  not  fresh  and  clear,  if  it  has 
been  gradually  growing  coarser,  it  is  because 
you  have  not  been  giving  it  the  proper  care 
for   its   needs. 

Find   out  just  what  is  the  matter  with  your 

skin — then  give  it  the  proper 

treatment 

Your  skin  is  being  renewed  every  day.  As 
old  skin  dies,  new  forms  to  take  its  place. 
Begin  at  once  to  give  this  new  skin  the  proper 
treatment  to  keep  it  cleaf  and  lovely.  You 
will  be  surpri.sed  to  see  how  quickly  it  im- 
proves. 


The  famous  Woodbury  treatment  for  bring- 
ing a  clear,  fresh  color  to  sallow  cheeks  is 
given  on  this  pa2;e.  If  this  is  what  your  skin 
needs,  begin  to-night  to  u.se  this  treatment,  and 
use  it  every  night. 

The  very  first  tima  you  try  it,  you  will  feel 
the  difference  in  your  skin — a  promise  of  the 
greater  clearness  and  freshness  that  the  steady 
use  of  Woodbury's  always  brings  to  the  skin. 
Within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  you  will  notice 
the   improvement   in   your  skin. 

You  will  find  treatments  for  the  various 
other  troubles  of  the  skin  in  the  booklet 
wrapped  around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap.  Get  a  cake  to-day,  and  begin  at 
once  the  treatment  for  your  particular  trouble. 
A  25-cent  cake  is  suflicient  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  any  Woodbury  facial  treatment  and 
for    general   cleansing    use. 

Woodbury's  is  on  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
toilet  goods  counters  throughout  the  United 
States    and    Canada. 


"Your  treatment  for  one  week" 

A  beautiful  little  set  of  the  Woodbury's  skin  preparations 

sent  to  you  for  25  cents 

Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature  set  of  Woodbury  skin 

preparations,    containing    yoitr    complete    Woodbvry    treatment 

for  one  week. 

You  will  find,  flrst  the  little  booklet,  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  MUnjr. 
you  the  special  treatment  your  skin  needs;  then  h  trial  size  oake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap— enough  for  seven  niifhts  of  any  treatment :  a  sarnple  tUBe 
of  the  new  Woodbury  Kacial  Cream  and  namples  of  Woodbury*  Cold  t-ream 
and  Facial  Powder,  with  directions  showinif  you  just  how  they  should  De 
used.  Write  to-day  for  this  special  new  Woodbury  outfit  Address  me 
Andrew  JerKens  Co.,  Limited,  7019  Sherbrooke  Street,   Perth.  OnUrlo. 


iU> 


Oily  skins 
How  to  correct  them 

A  special  treatment  for  oily  »kin 
and  shiny  nose  is  among  the  fam- 
otis  treatments  in  the  Woodbury 
booklet,  "A  Skin  You  Love  to 
"Touch,"  Secure  a  cake  to-day  and 
the  booklet  of  treatments  wrapped 
around  it. 
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Lessons  for  the  Homicide  Squad 


Paying  the  Price 


IN  the  struggle  of  modern 
business,  he  has  lacked 
the  stamina  to  win.  His 
vitality  is  low,  his  wits 
dulled  by  the  slow  poison' 
ing  of  infecting  Pyorrhea 
germs 

Many  a  man  of  middle 
age  thus  pays  the  price  of 
dental  neglect.  Pyorrhea  is 
a  disease  of  the  gums,  but 
its  germs  invade  the  body 
and  weaken  its  resistance 
to  physical  ills. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with 
tender  and  bleeding  gums. 
Then  the  gums  recede,  the 
teeth  decay,  loosen  and  fall 
out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  the 
Pyorrhea  germs  which 
breed  in  pockets  about  the 
teeth. 

If  you  are  nearing  forty, 
watch  your  gums.  Four  out 
of  five  people  over  forty 
have  Pyorrhea.  Visit  your 
den'^s":  often  for  tooth  and 
gum   inspection — and   use 


Forhan's    For   the    Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums 
will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or 
check  its  progress,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  consistently. 
Ordinary  dentifrices  can' 
not  do  this.  Forhan's  will 
keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy — the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  m  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  uf>  and  doivn. 
Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and 
back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Mas' 
sage  your  gums  with  yourForhan- 
coated  brush  —  gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger, 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada 
and  U.  S.  If  your  druggist  can- 
not supply  you,  send  to  us  direct 
and  we  will  mail  tube  postpaid 


.  Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyonhea 


G.  T.  CROOK. 


'"pHERE  is  a  curious  practice  in  vogue 
A  in  the  London,  England,  police  depart- 
ment. 

Once  every  six  weeks  there  is  staged 
at  police  headquarters  in  London  an 
atrocious  murder  which  presents  many 
problems  that  will  remain  un.solved  accord- 
ing to  human  probabilities.  The  realism 
of  the  crime  is  such,  writes  the  able  crimin- 
ologist, G.  T.  Crook,  in  the  London  Mail, 
that  one  can  almost  hear  the  inevitable 
dull,  sickening  thud.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
acting,  we  are  assured,  and  is  all  part  of 
the  systematic  training  that  every  detec- 
tive undergoes  before  being  attached  to 
the  criminal  investigation  department  of 
the  London  police: 

"Lying  on  the  floor  of  a  room  is  the  vic- 
tim, fully  dressed.  There  are  ghastly 
wounds  (painted)  on  his  head  and  face, 
tables  and  chairs  in  a  state  of  disorder  and 
a  broken  bottle  and  broken  glasses  speak 
of  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  and  an  un- 
finished meal  of  its  suddenness. 

"A  letter  which  might  (or  might  not)  be 
written  by  a  woman  is  near  the  fireplace. 
Fingerprints,  some  clear  and  some  blurred, 
are  on  a  dusty  bent  poker  splashed  with 
red  pairt. 

"At  any  time  in  their  career  these  young 
students  of  crime  may  be  called  into  such  a 
scere  as  this,  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  know  jDrecisely  what  to  do. 

"They  are  marshalled  into  the  room  and 
allowed  to  remain  three  minutes.  Then 
they  f'evote  the  next  half-hour  to  writing 
a  description  of  the  room  and  its  contents 


and  detailing  everything  that  has  come 
under  their  ob.servation." 

It  is  an  excellent  test  of  a  man's  ability 
to  use  his  eyes  and  to  report  promptly  and 
accurately  what  he  has  seen  for  the  benefit 
of  his  superior  officer.  What  he  must  do 
and  (more  important  yet)  what  he  must 
not  do  are  fully  explained  by  the  "pro- 
fessor" whose  specialty  is  murder  and  upon 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  object 
lessons  in  murder. 

"The  faculty  for  seeing  is  developed  to 
the  utmost  during  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. For  example,  a  detective  officer, 
who  is  unknown  to  the  candidates,  walks 
past  them  in  a  yard.  The  candidates  are 
then  asked  to  supply  a  full  description  of 
the  officer — his  dress,  height,  complexion, 
hair,  and  any  peculiarity  of  walk  or  man- 
nerism he  may  have  a.ssumed. 

"Forty  men  are  in  a  yard.  Some  arc 
sitting,  some  lounging,  and  others  are 
walking  about.  A  vague  description  of 
one  is  given  to  the  candidates,  and  one 
by  one  they  go  into  the  yard  and  within 
three  minutes  are  expected  to  identify 
the  man  whose  meager  description  has 
been  furnished  to  them. 

"One  famous  detective  of  the  old  days 
had  an  uncanny  genius  for  picking  up 
'wanted'  criminals  in  the  street  even  with- 
out knowing  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  second 
sight  with  him.  One  night  a  message  was 
received  that  two  armed  men  wanted  in 
ParLs  for  murder  were  believed  to  be  in 
London. 

"The  detective  (Mr.  'Con.'  Sexton)  went 
straight  to  Soho.  He  saw  two  men  walk- 
ing in  front  of  him.  'Those  are  the  fellows 
we  are  after,'  said  Sexton  to  his  surprised 
comrade.  Both  were  promptly  seized. 
Sexton  was  right." 


How  to  Write  Popular  Songs 


IRVING  BERLIN 


HAVE  you  an  ambition  to  become  a 
popular  song  writer?  If  so  here  is 
opportunity  to  gather  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject  from  the  greatest  popular  song 
writer  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

Here  are  nine  rules  as  dictated  by  Mr. 
Berlin  to  Frank  Ward  O'Malley,  and  re- 
produced by  him  in  the  American: 

First — The  melody  must  musically  be 
within  the  range  of  the  average  voice  of  the 
average  public  singer.  The  average-voice 
professional  singer  is  the  song  writer|s 
salesman,  the  average- voice  public  his 
customers.  The  salesman-singer  cannot 
do  justice  to  a  song  containing  notes  too 
high,  too  low,  or  otherwise  difficult  to 
sing;  and  the  customer  will  not  buy  it. 

Second — The  title,  which  must  be 
simple  and  easily  remembered,  must  be 
"planted"  effectively  in  the  song.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  accented  again  and 
again,  throughout  verses  and  chorus. 
The  public  buys  songs,  not  because  it 
knows  the  song,  but  because  it  knows  and 
likes  the  title  idea.  Therefore  sacrifice 
lines  you  are  prrud  of,  even  sacrifice 
rhyme  and  reason  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
accentuate  the  title  line  effectively. 

Third — A  popular  song  should  be 
sexless,  that  is,  the  ideas  and  the  wording 
must  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  logically 


voiced  by  either  a  male  or  a  female  singer . 
Strive  for  the  happy  medium  in  thought 
and  words  so  that  both  sexes  will  want  to 
buy  and  sing  it. 

Fourth — The  song  should  contain  heart 
interest,  even  if  it  is  a  comic  song.  Re- 
member, there  is  an  element  of  heart 
longing  in  the  most  wildly  syncopated 
"Ah'm  goin'  back  to  Dixie"  darky  "rag" 
ever  written. 

Fifth — The  song  must  be  original  in 
idea,  words  and  music.  Success  is  not 
achieved,  as  so  many  song  writers  mis- 
takenly believe,  by  trying  to  imitate  the 
general  idea  of  the  great  song  hit  of  the 
moment. 

Sixth — Your  lyric  must  have  to  do  with 
ideas,  emotions,  or  objects  known  to 
everyone.  Stick  to  nature — not  nature 
in  a  visionary,  abstract  way,  but  nature 
as  demonstrated  in  homely,  concrete, 
everyday  manifestations. 

Seventh — The  lyric  must  be  euphonious 
— written  in  easily  singable  words  and 
phrases  in  which  there  are  many  open 
vowels. 

Eiqhtk — Your  song  must  be  perfectly 
simple.  Simplicity  is  achieved  only  after 
much  hard  work,  but  you  must  attain  it. 

Ninth — The  song  writer  must  look  upon 
his  work  as  a  business,  that  is,  to  make  a 
success  of  it  he  must  work  and  work,  and 
then  WORK. 


Wealth  versus  Love 

SENOR  v.  BLASCO  IBANEZ 


THE  author  of  the  "Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse"  writing  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  makes  the  following  com- 
ment upon  American  women  and  their 
husbands: — 

American  business  men  pay  for  their 
conquest  of  wealth  by  never  knowing  what 
true  love  is.  .  .  . 

The  American  business  man  chases 
dollars  all  day  away  from  home;  and,  at 
night,  when  he  comes  to  look  for  a  little 
rest  he  finds  it  at  his  club— talking  business 
with  his  friends. 

The  wife  of  the  American  business  man, 
surrounded  as  she  is  by  every  comfort  and 


every  luxury,  lives  a  dreary,  solitary  life  at 
home.  To  escape  from  it,  she,  also,  goes 
to  her  club,  and  lives  among  women,  as 
her  husband  lives  among  men.  Thus, 
with  the  two  sexes  separated  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  the  women  come  to  de- 
pend on  themselves  or  other  women,  and  a 
sort  of  hostility  against  men  grows  up, 
much  as  the  women  in  a  harem  come  finally 
to  hate  their  tyrant.  That  is  why  the 
United  States  alone  shows  more  divorces 
among  people  in  comfortable  circumstances 
than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

In  other  nations,  husband  and  wife  have 
less  money,  but  they  see  .more  of  each 
other.    The  wife  is  not  so  luxuriously  sup- 
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Little  rules  that  help  you  look  your  best 


Uccasionally  you  meet  girls  who  are  beautiful  without  effort; 
but  most  lovely  people  are  lovely  because  they  know  the  rule.-'. 
To  make  the  powder  stay  on,  to  prevent  roughness,  dullness,  lines 
—requires  mtelligent  care.  Here  are  a  few  simple  rules,  approved 
l)y  >km  specialists,  which  every  woman  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Never  permit  your  face 
to  look  shiny 

Powder — Yes.  Just  enough  powder  to  have 
that  soft,  natural  look.  And  when  you 
powder  do  it  to  last.  Powdering  in  public 
is  an  admission  that  you  are  unea.sy  about 
your   appearance. 

The  only  way  to  make  powder  stay  on 
is — not  to  put  on  an  excessive  amount — 
but  to  begin  with  the  right  powder  base. 
Then  you  can  carefully  powder  your  face, 
and  never  have  a  moment's  concern  about 
its  losing  its   soft,  fresh   appearance. 

For  this  you  need  a  cream  which  will  not 
reappear  in  an  unpleasant  shine.  Pond's 
Vanishing  Ci-eam  does  not  contain  a 
bit  of  oil.  It  disappears  at  once  never 
to  reappear.  Before  you  powder  take 
just  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
—  a  -tiny  bit  —  on  your  finger  tips. 
Rub  it  lightly  into  your  face.  Notice 
the  instant  smoothness  it  gives  your 
skin.  Now  powder  as  u.sua,l.  See 
how  smoothly  the  powder  goes  on — 
how  natural  it  looks.  You  will  find 
it  will  stay  on  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  ever  before.  You  need  never 
again  fear  a  shiny  face. 


The  bedtime  cleansing  that 
brings  a  clear  skin.   Never 
"  retire  without  it 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  a  "muddy" 
look  in  the  skin  is  the  dust  that  gets  lodged 
deep  within  the  pores. 

The  only  means  of  keeping  the  skin  clear 
is  to  remove  deep-seated  dust.  For  this 
cleansing  you  need  an  entirely  different 
cream  from  the  one  you  use  for  a  powder 
base,  and  protection.  The  right  cream  for 
cleansing  is  one  prepared  with  an  oil  base. 
The  formula  for  Pond's  Cold  Cream  was 
especially  worked  out  to  supply  just  the 
amount  of  oil  to  give  it  the  highest  cleans- 
ing power.  At  night  rub  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
into  the  pores  of  the  face,  neck  and  hands, 
and  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  Give 
your  skin  this  cleansing  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  regularly  and  you  can  keep 
skin    clear. 

Mail  this  coupon  to-day 
Free  sample  tubes 


your 


Pond'B     Extract     Co.,      150-G     Brock 
Avenue,   Toronto,   Canada 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  items 
checked: 

[  ]  A  free  sample  of  Pond's  Vanish- 
ing Cream 

[  .  A  free  sample  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream 

Instead  of  the  free  samples,  I  desire 
the  larger  samples  checked  below, 
for  which  I  enclose  the  required 
amount: 

'         A    Be    sample    of   Pond's    Vanish- 
ing Cream 
A    5c     sample     of     Pond's     Cold 
Cream 


■Name 

Street 
City    .  . 


Province. 


Catch  the  little  lines  before 
they  grow  deep 

By  starting  in  time  you  can  keep  your 
face  free  of  the  wretched  little  lines  that 
will  keep  starting.  For  this,  too,  you  need 
a  cream  with  an  oil  base,  a  cream  that  will 
work  into  the  skin  gradually.  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  has  just  the  smoothness  and  body 
required  to  make -a  perfect  massage  cream. 
Every  normal  skin  needs  both  of  these 
creams.  Neither  cream  will  foster  the 
growth   of  hair. 

Get  a  jar  or  tube  of  each  at  any  drug 
or  department  store  at  50  cents  a  jar  or 
tube  of  either.  See  how  quickly  they  make 
you   look   your   best. 


PON  DS 

Cold  Cream  ^ 
^anLskina  Cream 

One  with  an  oil  bane  and  one  withotit  any  oil 


A  rough  skin  a  sign  of 
carelessness 

To  go  out  even  in  the  milder  weather  of 
winter  without  protecting  your  skin  is 
simply  reckless;  for  wind  and  cold  whip 
the  moisture  out  of  your  skin  and  cause 
roughness. 

Skin  specialists  say  you  can  protect  your 
skin  from  this  injury  by  applying,  before 
you  go  out,  a  cream  which  makes  up  for 
the  moisture  that  the  wind  whips  out.  For 
protection,  as  for  a  powder  base,  you  need 
a  cream  without  oil.  The  same  pure, 
greaseless  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  which 
you  use  as  a  base  for  powder,  contains  an 
ingredient  famous  for  years  for  its  soften- 
ing, protective  properties.  Always  before 
going  out,  smooth  a  little  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  into  your  face  and  hands.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  carry  a  tube  of  it  right  in  your 
handbag  so  that  immediately  before  and 
after  motoring  you  can  soften  your  hands 
and  face  with  it.  In  this  way  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  skin  will  not  suffer  from 
exposure. 

Never  let  your  skin  look  tired 

When  you  are  tired,  yet  must  look  your 
best,  you  can  bring  your  skin  new  fresh- 
ness by  applying  a  cream  that  is  instantly 
absorbed  by  the  weary  skin.  The  instantly 
disappearing  qualities  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  give  it  a  remarkable  effectiveness  in 
bringing  immediate  freshness  to  your  skin. 
Just  a  bit  of  it  rubbed  into  the  skin  re- 
lieves in  a  moment  the  strained  look  around 
mouth  and  eyes  and  brings  new  trans- 
parency to  your  complexion. 


MADE  IS 
CANADA 


ported,  but  she  is  more  carefully  tended  by 
her  husband. 

Even  poor  couples  in  the  United  Statej 
live  most  of  their  lives  apart.  Both  hu.s- 
b.and  and  wife  work  all  day  long,  and  by 
evening  they  feel  more  need  of  sleep  than 
of  love. 

True  love  is  the  child  of  peaceful  cir- 

fiimstJincps    mid    iif    thn    hour   nf    idleness. 


M  a  c  L  e  a  11 


It  reguire.s  imagination,  imagination  that 
is  free  from  care  and  able  to  dream  and 
create  illusions.  Love  is  impossible  with- 
out imagination.  Unable  to  dream  and 
build  its  fairy  castles  of  illusion,  love  is 
nothing  but  a  mechanical  association,  a 
legal  incorporation  founded  for  doing 
something  that  everyone  else  has  done 
lii'fnre  you. 


The  Prophet  of  Bolshevism 

A  New  Light  on  Lenin,  the  Outstanding  Figure  of  a  Nezv  World 

Movement. 


MAXIM  GORKY 


XyfUCH  has  been  written  of  Lenin, 
^^  but  it  remains  for  Maxim  Gorky,  the 
great  Russian  novelist,  writing  in  the 
Moscow  Communist  International,  on 
"the  prophet  of  Bolshevism,"  to  shed  a  new 
light  on  his  character. 

Once  I  compared  Lenin  provisionally 
with  Peter  the  Great.  Many  laughed  at 
my  comparison,  finding  it  exaggerated. 
But  it  was,  really,  only  a  provisional 
comparison;  for  I  consider  Lenin's  role  as  a 
social  reformer  for  Russia  of  smaller 
significance  than  his  importance  as  a  world 
revolutionary.  He  is  not  only  a  man 
whose  will  has  been  chosen  by  history  for 
the  performance  of  the  stupendcus  task  of 
stirring  up  to  the  very  bottom  that  varie- 
gated, clumsy,  and  indolent  human  ant- 
hill, known  as  Russia;  his  will  is  a  tireless 
battering  ram,  the  blows  of  which  shake  to 
the  very  foundations  of  the  monumentally 
upreared  capitalistic  states  cf  the  West, 
and  the  ugly,  slavish  heaps  of  the  thousand 
year  old  despotisms  of  the  East. 

I  still  think,  as  I  thought  two  years 
ago,  that,  for  Lenin,  Russia  is  merely  the 
material  for  an  experiment  on  a  universal, 
planetary  scale.  Formerly,  this  thought, 
pushed  to  the  background  by  a  feeling  cf 
pity  for  the  Russian  people,  infuriated  me. 
But  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
to  me  that  the  development  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  becoming  broac'er  and 
deeper  all  the  time,  is  stirring  up  and 
organizing  forces  capable  cf  shattering 
the  foundations  of  the  universal  capi- 
talistic order,  I  now  feel  that  even  if 
Russia  is  destined  to  serve  as  the  ob- 
ject of  such  an  experiment,  it  is  utterly 
unjust  to  charge  this  against  the  one  mari, 
who  IS  making  every  effort  to  transform 
the  potential  energy  of  the  Russian  working 
masses  into  active,  kinetic  energy. 

It  is  right  and  just  that  each  nation 
snould  receive  its  just  deserts.  A  people 
which  had  become  stagnant  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  a  monarchic  order,  inactive  and 
lacking  m  will  power,  robbed  of  faith  in 
itself,  not  sufficiently  'bourgeois'  to  be 
strong  in  resistance,  yet  not  resolute 
enough  to  destroy  in  itself  the  beggarly, 


though  deep-rooted  desire  for  'bcurgecis' 
well-being,  such  a  people,  by  the  logic  of 
its  uninspiring  history,  must,  appaiertly, 
pass  through  the  drrmas  and  the  trsgecies 
which  inevitably  befall  passive  races 
exposed  to  an  epoch  of  a  ferocious  class 
war  such  as  has  its  most  dastarc'ly  eypies- 
sicn  in  a  monstrosity  like  the  slaughter  cf 
1914-18. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
compose  a  speech  in  defense  or  justifi- 
cation cf  Lenin.  I  do  not  need  to  do 
this;  nor  has  he  any  need  for  it. 

But  I  know  Lenin  somewhat,  and 
when  I  hear  men  bkme  him  for  the  ciuel 
civil  war,  the  terror,  and  tie  other  ciin-es 
which  are  being  perpetrated  in  Russia, 
I  recall  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  in  1913-14 
praised  the  Germans  to  the  skies  in 
speeches  which  he  (delivered  to  a  party 
of  English  teachers  about  to  leave  for 
excursions  through  Germany,  and  to 
German  teachers  visiting  England;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  sharpening 
the  bayonets  and  filling  the  shells  which 
were  to  tear  Germans  to  pieces.  All  those 
'great  men';  the  shameless  cynic,  Ckmen- 
ceau;  the  naive,  romantic  c'omccrft, 
Woodrow  Wilson;  the  Socialists,  who 
voted  war  credits  to  pay  for  European 
slaughter;  the  scientists,  who  inverter  the 
poisonous  gaf  es  and  other  dastaro'ly  things; 
the  poets,  who  in  1914  cursed  Germany, 
and  in  1918,  England— all  that  rot  and 
rust  cf  the  disintegrating  old  oro'er  is  what 
really  dealt  its  death  blow  to  the  cul- 
ture cf  Europe;  and  that  is  what  row 
continues,  with  truly  sadistic  cruelty, 
to  torture  the  body  cf  Russia,  prolong- 
ing her  civil  war,  stifling  her  with  blockade, 
killing  off  her  children  with  cold  and  star- 
vation. 

Returning  now  to  Lenin,  I  must  note 
that  my  personal  sympathies  toward 
him  do  not  enter  at  all  into  my  analysis. 
To  me  he  is  a  man  who,  like  any  other 
person  or  event,  is  under  my  observation 
and  cannot  but  interest  me  when  I  write 
of  the  life  of  my  country. 

I  see  this  man  delivering  a  speech  at 
a  labor  meeting.  The  words  he  uses  are 
extremely    simple;    his    speech    is    like 
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wrought  iron;  his  logic  is  like  the  blows 
of  an  axe.  Yet  in  his  severe  diction  I 
have  never  caught  a  word  of  crude  dema- 
goguery,  nor  the  disgusting  dandyism  of 
the  pretty  phrase.  He  always  speaks  about 
the  same  thing:  about  the  necessity  of 
destroying  at  the  very  root  the  social 
inequality  among  men,  and  about  the  way 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  This  ancient 
phrase  sounds  harsh  and  uncompromising 
on  his  lips.  You  always  feel  that  he  be- 
lieves in  it  unflinchingly,  and  you  feel  that 
this  faith  of  his  is  calm:  it  is  the  faith  of  a 
scientist,  not  of  a  metaphysician  or  a 
mystic.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  not  in- 
terested at  all  in  individual  men:  he  thinks 
in  terms  of  parties,  masses,  states.  And 
in  this  respect  he  is  possessed  of  a  gift 
of  prophecy,  of  an  intuition  that  be- 
longs only  to  a  thinker  and  experimen- 
tor  who  is  a  genius.  He  has  that  fortunate 
clearness  of  thought,  which  is  acquired 
only  by  hard  and  insistent  labor. 

To  the  average  men  of  all  countries 
Lenin  must,  indeed,  seem  like  another 
Attila,  crme  to  destroy  the  Rcme  of 
their  well-being  and  prosperity,  founded 
on  slavery,  blood,  and  robbery.  But 
just  as  ancient  Rome  deserved  its  de- 
struction, so  the  crimes  of  the  world  to- 
day justify  and  render  necessary  its  de- 
struction. This  is,  indeed,  a  historic 
necessity:  no  one  and  nothing  will  be 
able  to  prevent  it.  \ 

And  wheh  voices  are  raised  to  pro- 
test against  the  destruction  of  the  European 
civilization,  and  to  assert  the  need  cf 
preserving  it  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
new/  Huns,  such  words  have  a  meaning  and 
a  ring  of  sincerity  only  when  pronounced 
by  revolutionists.  When  spoken  by  the 
organizers  and  the  abettors  of  the  slaughter 
of  1914-18,  they  sound  like  despicable 
lies  and  hypocrisy. 

With  Lenin,  fearlessness  of  reason 
and  the  acuteress  cf  political  analysis 
are  his  chief  attributes.  The  world  has 
never  before  heard  the  language  which 
is  used  tc-day  by  his  diplomacy.  Let  it 
be  a  language  which  jars  cruelly  on  the 
tender  ears  of  the  diplomats  in  lorg- 
tail  coats  or  Tuxedo  suits.  But  it  is  the 
language  of  mortal  truth.  And  truth 
demands  a  rude  form  until  we  learn  to 
mal  e  it  beautiful,  as  we  have  done  with 
music,  which  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
truths  created  by  us. 

I  do  net  believe  that  in  the  above 
I  have  attributed  to  Lenin  truths  which 
are  foreign  to  him,  or  that  I  have  en- 
halced  him  with  unreal  romance.  I 
cannot  imagine  him  without  the  beau- 
tiful dreams  I  have  described,  cf  the 
future  happiness  of  all  men,  cf  bright 
and  joyful  human  life.  And  the  greater 
the  man,  the  more  daring  is  his  dream. 

Lenin  is  greater  than  any  other  of 
my  contemporaries,  and  though  his  mind 
is  usually  busy  with  matters  of  policy, 
which  a  romanticist  would  term  'narrowly 
practical,'  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
rare  moments  of  respite  his  militant  thought 
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projects  itself  into  the  beautiful  futuri 
much  more  than  I  can  ever  see. 

A  severe  realist,  a  clever  politician 
Lenin  gradually  becomes  a  legendarj 
figure.    And  that  is  good.  ' 

And  I  say  that  this,  too,  is  good.  Mo(^' 
men  must  believe  first,  in  order  to  begfc 
to  act.  It  takes  too  long  to  wait  una 
they  begin  to  think  and  to  understand 
and  in  the  meantime  the  evil  genius  o) 
capitalism  crushes  them  more  and  mor< 
with  poverty,  alcoholism,  exhaustion. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  note  thai 
Lenin  is  not  incapable  of  friendship 
and  of  all  the  other  qualities  which  an 
human. 

He  sometimes  places  too  high  a  valua- 
tion upon  the  good  qualities  of  othe: 
people,  through  which  they  privately 
benefit  much  more  than  the  cause  thej 
represent.  But  his  negative  valuation  o 
individuals  has  scarcely  ever  failed  to  bi 
justified;  and  his  judgment  is  almost  al 
ways  borne  out  by  the  actions  of  mei 
whom  he  judged  even  before  seeing  thei 
work. 

At  times  one  can  see  in  this  harsh  po 
litical  leader  flashes  of  almost  feminim 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  others,  anc 
I  am  sure  that  the  terror  costs  him  manj 
sufferings,  which  he  succeeds  in  concealini 
skillfully.  It  is  impossible  and  incon 
ceivable  that  men,  destined  by  history  t< 
perform  the  great  contradiction  of  killini 
some  for  the  freedom  of  others,  should  no 
feel  the  pains  and  the  suffering  which  nearlj 
exhaust  the  soul.  I  know  several  pairs  o 
eyes  in  which  this  burning  pain  has  be 
come  fixed  forever,  for  their  whole  life 
All  killing  is  organically  revolting  for  me 
but  these  men  are  martyrs,  and  mj 
conscience  would  never  permit  me  t< 
condemn  them. 

Of  course,  of  Lenin  personally  mucl 
more  can  be  said  than  has  been  sai< 
here.  But  I  am  held  back  by  this  man': 
own  modesty.  I  know  that  he  wil 
laugh  when  reading  even  these  few  lines 
for  he  will  consider  them  exaggerated 
unnecessary,  and  ludicrous.  Let  hin 
laugh,  he  does  it  so  well.  But  I  hope  tha 
many  people  will  read  these  lines  not  with 
out  benefit  for  themselves.  In  these  line; 
I  am  describing  the  man  who  has  ha( 
the  fearless  courage  to  start  a  Europeai 
social  revolution — and  that  in  a  countr; 
where  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  peopL 
are  peasants  who  want  nothing  more  thai 
to  be  self-satisfied,  comfortable,  contentei 
bourgeoisie.  This  fearlessness  has  bee) 
counted  by  many  sheer  madness, 
was  one  who  began  his  career  of  pro 
moting  revolution  by  singing  the  glor; 
of  the  madly  brave.  Yet  there  was 
moment  when  my  natural  pity  for  th 
people  of  Russia  made  me  consider  thi 
madness  as  almost  a  crime.  But  no\ 
I  see  that  this  people  can  suffer  patient!; 
much  better  than  it  can  work  conscientious 
ly  and  honestly.  So  again  I  sing  the  glor; 
of  the  sacred  madness  of  the  brave. 

And  of  them,  Vladimir  Lenin  is  th 
first  and  the  maddest. 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


What  will  Auld  Scotia  say  when  it  hears  what  Nova 
Scotia  has  done?— Toronto  Star. 

*  *  f  » 
Recompense.— The  less  important  a  man  is  the  more 

badges  he  pins  on  his  coat.— Winnipeg  Tribune. 
»  *  *  » 

Sounds  Like  It.— Out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  some  moaning  for  the  bar.— Ottawa 
Citizen. 

*  *  *  * 

Ponder  This.— Necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of 
invention  but  the  divorced  wife  of  plenty.— London  Free 
Press. 

*  *  »  * 

Rural  Pastimes.  —The  ladies  will  get  by  if  they  take  as 
much  interest  in  a  party  issue  as  they  do  in  a  party  line.— 
Cobalt  Nugget. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Inexpensive  Amusements. — Listening  to  a  fond 
^ther  talking  Goo-Goo  talk  to  his  first  born.— Toronto 
Telegram. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Poor  Propulsion.— Especially  dangerous  are  the  rum- 
ninning  motorists  who  run  with  the  rum  inside  of  them.— 
Toronto  Globe. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Simcoe  Sorrows. — Chicago  boasts  of  having  a  five- 
cent  cigar.  All  cities  have  them,  but  the  price-tag  says  a 
quarter.— Simcoe,  Ont.,  Reformer. 


Diplomacy. — When  a  woman  goes  visiting  she  in- 
variably secures  a  copy  of  her  hostess'  cake  recipe — but 
never  uses  it. — Fredericton  Mail. 

*  *  •  * 

Profitable  Warfare. — More  trouble  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  Dempsey  and  Carpentier  are  on  the  brink  of 
war. — Toronto  Mail  andEmpire. 

*  *  *  * 

Hot  Shots. — Assessment  cf  agriculturists  for  income 
tax  is  but  2.2  per  cent. — a  weaker  showing  than  even 
"near-beer." — Hamilton  Spectator. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Question  of  Utility. — The  man  who  as  a  youth  built 
castles  in  the  air  nowadays  makes  sure  of  a  practical  and 
commodious  cellar. — Saskatoon  Star. 

*  =ie  *  * 

Sylvia's  New  Address. — For  the  next  six  months 
Lenine's  instructions  to  Sylvia  Pankhurst  will  reach  that 
lively  lady  in  prison. — Hamilton  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Panned. — And  now  even  Eugene  Debs  from  his  prison 
cell  repudiates  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  their  aims  and  their 
methods.    Their  sun  is  near  its  setting. — ^Hamilton  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Horrors! — Chicago  barbers  are  demanding  a  dollar 
for  a  hair  cut.  First  thing  we  know  somebody  there  will 
st^rt  a  "have-your-hair-cut-at-home"  campaign. — Toronto 
World. 


A  Man's  Job. — The  man  who  can  bridge  the  g 
existing  between  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  will 
down  in  history  as  the  greatest  architect  of  his  age 
Lindsay  Post. 

*  *  *  *  , 

A  Street  Car  Thought.— One  of  the  great  causes 
trouble  in  this  world  is  that  when  the  Lord  afflicted  so: 
people  with  big  feet  he  didn't  give  them  big  enough  mir 
not  to  care. — Sydney  Record. 

*  *  *  » 

Society  Symptoms. — Breaking  into  society  was  ei 
when  one  had  only  to  have  his  appendix  extracted, 
now  it  is  shedding  adenoids  and  tonsils.     However,  1 
cost  is  not  precipitous. — Kingston  Bri^is/j  Whig. 

*  ♦  *  * 

A  Pink  Jag. — A  camel  wandered  from  its  own  sh- 
grounds  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  into  a  soft  drink  boc 
and  drank  ten  gallons  of  pink  lemonade.  Nothing  as 
the  fate  of  the  camel. — Owen  Sound  Advertiser. 

*  ■       *  *  * 

That  Party  Line  Again. — There  is  a  telephone  to  evj 
eight  persons  in  Canada.  And  judging  from  the  reports 
"lines  busy"  the  other  seven  are  on  the  wire  every  ti; 
you  want  to  use  yours. — Hespeler,  Ont.,  Herald. 

*  *  *  * 

Any  Place  for  Peace. — A  gentleman  whose  wife  I 
arrived  at  political  convictions  opposite  to  his  is  said 
have  wired  the  militia  department  at  Halifax  to  enqu 
which  is  the  nearest  war  he  can  get  to. — Sydney  Reco 
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Let  naptha  loosen  the  dirt 
while  the  clothes  soak 

For  especially  soiled  white 
pieces  (cuffs,  neckbands, 
spots)  wet  them,  rub  with 
Fels-Nsptha  and  let  them 
soak  a  half-hour  or  over- 
night This  gives  the  naptha 
a  chance  to  loosen  dirt,  and 
gives  the  machine  a  good 
start  for  quicker,  more  thor- 
ough work.  The  clothes 
come  out  in  short  order 
sweet,  sanitary,  clean  and 
bright,  and  the  inside  of 
your  machine  will  always  be 
free  from  stickiness. 


Art'  yon  <.nMx  ^^  get  a 
washing-machine  for  Christmasl 


Flakes  containing  naptha! 

The  naptha  in  Fcls-Naptha 
is  a  great  help  in  washing 
finery.  Just  shave  ofl  some 
chips  or  curls  ot  Fels-Naptha, 
dissolve  promptly  and  work 
up  bubbly  suds-  The  naptha 
dissolves  the  dirt,  and  ihe 
soap  washes  clean.  So  much 
more  economical,  too! 


How  many  uses 
in  your  home  ? 

Besides  being  a  wonderful 
laundry  soap,  Fels-Naptha 
takes  spots  out  of  rugs,  car- 
pets, cloth,  draperies.  Bright- 
ens woodwork  instantly. 
Cleans  enatnel  of  bath  tub, 
washstand,  sink.  Sa/?!^  cleans 
anything  cleanable. 


Increasing  the 
wonder  of  the  washing-machine 

The  two  most  effective  clothes-cleaning  agents  ever  invented  go  hand-in-hand 
today  to  ease  the  burdens  in  the  modern  home. 

Fels-Naptha,  the   super-soap,  unites  with   the  washing-machine  to  save  still 
more  time  in  washing;  and  to  save  woman  even  more  from  hard  work. 


Naptha  (somewhat  similar  to  gasoline)  is 
that  surprising  dirt-loosener  used  by  dry- 
cleaners  to  cleanse  and  freshen  cloth.  By  the 
Fels-Naptha  exclusive  process  real  naptha  is 
combined  with  good  soap. 

Smell  it!  You  can  tell  it  is  there  by  the 
clean  naptha  odor.  Every  bubble  of  the 
foamy  white  sud.s  contains   naptha. 

The  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens  the 
dirt,   and    the    washer    throws    the    rich 


Fels-Naptha  suds  through  the  meshes  of  the 
fabric,  thoroughly  cleansing  every  fibre. 
Thus  Fels-Naptha  does  all  that  good  soap 
can  do,  plus  all  that  naptha  can  do. 

Fels-Naptha  is  therefore  the  ideal  soap 
for  the  washing-machine. 

Three  things  identify  genuine  Fels-Naptha 
—the  red-and-green  wrapper,  the  golden  bar, 
and  the  clean  naptha  odor.  Order  Fels-Naptha 
of  your  grocer  today. 


PELS  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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These   Truck   Tires   Help   Solve 
Transportation  Problems 


THE  swift  and  econom- 
ical moving  of  merch- 
andise has  received  won- 
derful impetus  from  the 
development  of  Goodyear 
Truck  Tires. 

The  delay  and  cost  of  old- 
er forms  of  transportation 
is  being  offset  by  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the 
more  modern  truck-trans- 
portation. 

Truck  range  has  been 
broadened,  truck  speed  has 
been  safely  increased,  oper- 
ating cost  both  for  tires 
and  fuel  has  been  decreas- 
ed, time  off  for  repairs  has 
been  reduced. 

These  are  the  results  of 
greater  reliability,  longer 
mileage,  increased  resil- 
iency, as  built  into  truck 
tires  by  Goodyear. 


That  Goodyear  Truck  Tires  do 
possess  these  quahties  is  proved  by 
mileage  records  and  testimonials 
from  truck  operators,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Goodyears  outsell  any  other 
truck  tire  in  Canada. 

So  strong  is  the  proof  of  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  quality  that  we  are  able 
to  give  a  guarantee  of  their  perfection 
unqualified  as  to  time  or  mileage. 

All  Goodyear  Solid  Truck  Tires  are 
guaranteed  as  perfect  when  applied 
to  your  truck.  If,  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  tire,  no  matter  how 
many  miles  or  how  many  years  it  has 
gone,  a  fault  of  material  or  workman- 
ship shows,  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  right  truck  tires  may  make  a  dif- 
ference of  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  your  hauling  costs.  It  will 
pay  you  to  have  the  advice  of  a  Good- 
year Truck  Tire  man.  No  obligation. 
Phone,  wire  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  or  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Ser- 
vice Station. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 
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From  a  Moscow  Boy 

Amusing  Skit  on  Life  in  Moscow  Under  the  Soviet  Regime. 

Warsaw  Daily  Paper 


A  LAUGHABLK  .salire  on  conditions 
•'*  as  they  at  present  exist  in  Russia  is 
provided  by  a  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  a  boy  of  eight,  resident  in  Moscow, 
and  reproduced  in  the  Living  Aye  from  a 
Russian  newspaper  published  in  Warsaw. 
The  letter  in  part  follows: 
My  dear  Uncle,  I  am  now  eight  years  of 
age,  and  I  am  just  as  grown  up  as  my 
grandmother.  Only  just  now  I  am  in  an 
awful  trouble.  The  other  day  the  parents 
were  abrogated  by  a  decree,  and  now  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  papa  and 
marnma,  whether  to  call  them  by  their 
family  name,  or  simply  register  my  protest 
against  them  and  move  my  bed  to  another 
room.  On  the  other  hand,  papa  is  now 
considered  property  by  the  state,  so  that  if 
I  cause  him  any  trouble,  it  will  be  like 
damaging  state  property.  He  was  re- 
cently militarized  and  ordered  to  engage 
in  some  useful  occupation,  for  which  his 
specialty  fits  him.  Since  he  was  a  lawyer 
before,  he  has  now  been  set  to  work  scrub- 
bing floors  or  painting  signs  in  the  munici- 
pal stores. 

Everything  is  very  jolly  in  our  house 
now.  Our  second  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
correspondent  of  an  English  paper,  who 
sends  articles  about  Russia  to  London. 
For  this  reason,  the  staircase  in  our  house 
is  sprinkled  with  perfume  every  day,  and 
the  house  committee  puts  roses  and 
violets  near  his  door,  while  the  janitor 
keeps  four  militarized  and  numbered 
nightingales  which  are  compelled  to  sing 
when  the  correspondent  wakes  up.  In  the 
evening,  we  are  ordered  to  sing  songs, 
dance,  and  play,  so  that  the  English  cor- 
respondent would  see  how  happy  we  are, 
how  nice  everything  is,  and  how  satisfied 
we  are  with  the  government.  Mamma 
says  that  she  gets  very  tired  because  she 
has  to  sing  until  midnight  without  any- 
thing to  eat.  But  I  like  it  very  much,  be- 
cause grandmother  has  been  ordered  to 
dance  on  the  staircase  landing  in  front  of 
the  correspondent's  door. 

"She  is  a  very  jolly  old  woman,"  he  said 
once.  "Over  in  England  we  haven't  any 
old  women  who  can  dance  like  that." 

Papa  says  that  the  correspondent  wrote 
a  large  article  for  his  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Old  Generation  and  the  Soviet 
Regime."  Now  grandmother  is  sick,  the 
article  was  reprinted  in  all  the  newspapers, 
and  papa  was  reprimanded  in  the  regional 
Soviet  for  not  having  another  grandmother 
around  the  house  to  dance  on  Tuesdays. 
My  dear  Uncle,  I  am  all  grown  up 
now,  but  I  still  don't  know  what  trade 
relations  are.  Please  write  me  about  this. 
When  I  read  the  papers  I  see  those  words 
all  the  time,  but  I  cannot  understand  them. 
They  also  speak  of  typhus  and  of  agita- 
tion literature.  What  are  those  things? 
Are  they  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
goods?  And  if  we  send  them  to  the  other 
countries,  what  will  they  send  us  for  them? 
Will  it  be  clothes  or  bread?  Papa  says 
that  I  am  foolish  and  that  I  don't  under- 
stand everything.  Last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, they  asked  me  in  school: 

"Do    the    Chinese    have    a    religion?" 


"Yes,  they  smoke  it." 
I^Why  do  you  think  so?" 
"Lsn't  there  a  sign  on  every  wall  which 
says.   'Religion  is  opium  for  the  people'?" 
The  teacher  wanted  to  give  me  a  poor 
mark,  but  I  told  him  that  I  would  vote 
again.st  him  at  the  next  election.     He  was 
so  frightened  that  he  began  to  cry  and  told 
me  about  his  wife  and   children.    So  I 
took  pity  on  him  and  just  told  him  to 
stand  in  the  corner. 

Aunt  Lisa  wanted  to  get  married  recent- 
ly, but  she  could  not  get  aji  order  for  a 
man  from  the  Department  of  Supplies. 
She  says  that  she  is  afraid  there  will  be 
no  orders  for  bridegrooms'  and  rubber 
shoes  issued  until  August.  Mamma  said 
the  other  day  that  Aunt  got  mixed  up 
with  some  Chinaman,  and  papa  got  very 
angry.     But  Aunt  Lisa  says, 

'"There  is  nothing  bad  about  that. 
A  Chinaman  is  a  good  thing  around  the 
house.  If  we  have  to  be  shot,  it  might 
as  well  be  done  by  a  good  friend.".  .  .  . 
You  can  feel  the  spring  everywhere 
in  the  city,  but  papa  says  that  we  are  not 
going  to  the  country  this  year.  We  are 
going  to  stay  in  the  city  and  wait  for  the 
cholera.  It  must  be  very  interesting,  be- 
cause papa  says  that  then  all  the  frontiers 
will  be  closed  and  nobody  will  be  able  to 
touch  us.  Everybody  says  that  this  is 
our  greatest  hope  now.  Papa  was  so 
pleased  the  other  day  that  he  said  with 
tears  in  his  eyes: 

"That's  our  national  weapon.  We 
invented  it  ourselves." 

If  you  are  going  to  write  to  me,  Uncle, 
don  t  forget  that  everything  is  now  official- 
ly called  red.  It  is  Red  Petrograd,  Red 
Moscow,  >  Red  general.  We  are  so  used 
to  this  that  the  other  day,  when  a  militia- 
man came  into  our  yard  and  wanted  to 
steal  one  of  our  hens,  father  shouted  at 
him  from  the  window: 

"You  red  idiot!  Let  my  red  hen  alone." 
The  militiaman  just  waved  his  red 
hand,  and  went  back  to  the  red  street. 
Our  red  cook  says  that  she  knows  this 
militiaman,  and  that  now  he  will  have  to 
eat  a  red  dinner  to-day,  made  of  a  red 
herring. 

Please,  dear  Uncle,  come  and  visit  with 
us. 

If  you  are  still  afraid,  I'll  send  you  a 
clipping  from  an  English  newspaper, 
which  describes  beautifully  how  nice  things 
are  around  here.  The  attitude  toward  the 
Intelligentsia  is  entirely  different  now.  At 
least  papa  says  so.  However,  the  other 
day  he  said  that  now  we  have  an  attitude, 
but  there  is  no  Intelligentsia.  I  cannot 
understand  what  he  meant  by  that.  Any- 
way, he  has  gotten  to  be  so  strange.  The 
other  day  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head 
and  said: 

"You  are  a  good  boy.  I  hope  you 
will  die  this  summer,  and  it  will  be  easier 
for  papa  to  work.  There  will  be  one 
mouth  less  to  feed." 

But  I  cannot  understand  why  it  will 
be  easier  for  him  to  work.  Is  it  so  hard 
for  a  lawyer  to  scrub  floors?  Uncle  Sasha 
is  a  writer,  but  he  makes  fine  straw  chairs 
and  does  not  complain. 

Good-bye,  Uncle,  and  many  kisses. 


How  the  Great  Flood  Was  Caused 

Explanation  of  Probable  Cause  of  the  Deluge  of  Noah's  Time. 


H.  GERNSBACK 


r  JNTIL  recent  years  the  biblical  account 
^  of  the  Great  Flood  was  not  taken 
seriously,  but  to-day  it  has  been  establish- 
ed without  any  doubt  that  such  a  cataclys- 
mic deluge  did  actually  occur.  In  nearly 
all  countries  of  the  world  are  flood  stories, 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  for  thousands  of  years.  But  apart 
from  this  there  are  geological  proofs 
which  show  that  a  great  flood  actually 
did  occur.  The  current  number  of  Science 
and  Invention  gives  a  plausible  reason 
recently  advanced  by  Mr.  Gernsback 
as  to  how  the  historical  flood  may  have 
occurred  and  his  theory  is  based  on  un- 
deniable astronomical  facts. 


That  the  flood  was  caused  by  the  oceans 
and  not  by  rain  can  even  be  proven  from 
the  biblical  account  where  the  inundation 
is  represented  to  have  been  occasioned,  not 
so  much  by  the  rain  which  fell  as  by  the 
breaking  up  of  "all  the  foundations  of  the 
great  deep."  In  plain  English,  this  can  have 
but  one  meaning,  viz.,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean. 

That  these  waters  were  actually  ocean 
waters  can  best  be  proven  by  the  fact  that 
fossil  sea  shells  have  been  found  upon  the 
summits  of  our  highest  mountains  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
some  African  mountains. 

Mr.  Gernsback's  explanation  of  the  flood 
is  very  simple.  It  might  readily  have 
occurred  as  follows: 

If  some  celestial  body  in  its  wanderings 


through  the  heavens  passed  sufficiently 
closeto  the  earth,  that  is  within  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  miles,  there  is  no  question  of  a 
doubt  that  such  an  encounter  would  have 
caused  havoc  on  earth.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned here  what  this  body  was.  It  might 
have  been  our  own  moon,  or  it  might  have 
been  any  of  the  other  planets,  or  even  an 
extraordinary  large  cometary  body  of  a 
bulk  as  large  as  the  earth,  or  even  as  small 
or  smaller  than  the  moon,  passing  suf- 
ficiently close  to  the  earth — say  two  thou- 
sand miles.  The  mutual  gravitational  in- 
fluences would  then  raise  tremendous  tidal 
waves,  not  only  upon  the  earth,  but  upon 
the  other  heavenly  body  as  well,  providing 
there  was  water  on  it. 

As  the  two  bodies  approach,  the  ocean 
waters  of  the  earth,  being  the  most  plastic 
substance  of  the  almost  rigid  earth,  would 
be  drawn  sky  high,  all  depending  upon  the 
distance  which  separated  the  two  heavenly 
bodies.  That  the  ocean  waters  would  be 
lifted  up  in  gigantic  tidal  waves  of  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  high 
is  only  a  very  reasonable  surmise.  The 
lifting  up  of  these  waters  would  of  course 
be  swift  and  would  not  necessarily  cause 
immediate  havoc  then,  but  the  minute  the 
two  bodies  separate,  the  waters  naturally 
would  recede  with  a  rush,  and  would  in- 
undate the  continents  considerably  over 
the  highest  mountain  tops. 

Consider  that  the  waters  of  the  earth 
cover  five-eighths  of  the  entire  surface.  If 
therefore,  this  theory  is  correct,  the  re- 
ceding waters  would  rush  over  almost  every 
continent  of  the  entire  globe.     Nor  will 
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this  titanic  disturbance  be  momentar 
f  he  gigantic  waves  created  will  not  con 
to  rest  immediately,  and  the  momentu 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  cause  tl' 
waters  to  race  around  the  earth  for  mat 
days  to  come.  It  might  even  take  mont! 
for  some  continents  to  become  deplefe 
of  the  waters;  undoubtedly  new  oceai 
would  be  created  and  old  ones  turned  na 
manently  into  land. 


The  Way  Little  Men  Ai 

"'Y^'OU  CAN  sometimes  teli  what  a  „ 
•■■  is  earning  by  the  way  he  acts,"  sa 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  late  chairman  of  t' 
U.S.  Shipping  Board.  "If  he  is  very  coi 
ceited,  one  of  the  quick  know-it-all  kin. 
you  can  put  it  down  that  he  is  earnii 
about  $5,000  a  year  or  less.  If  he  is  jn 
fairly  feeling  his  oats  and  not  really  obje 
tionable,  then  he  may  be  getting  up  1 
$15,000.  If  he  is  very  simple  and  ui 
affected,  then  probably  his  income 
very  large—for  then  he  is  spending  nor 
of  his  time  thinking  how  much  he  know 
but  is  wholly  taken  up  with  learning  moi 
about  the  vast  number  of  things  which  I 
discovers  he  does  not  know.  It  is  onl 
the  little  man  who  ever  graduates;  tb 
big  fellow  stays  at  school  every  day  of  tY 
year.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  your  min 
open,  to  know  that— no  matter  what  peop! 
may  tell  you,  or  how  friends  may  praise  yo 
— really  you  never  'arrive'." 


We  Must  Eliminate  War 


Its  Continuance  Will  Mean  World  Destructi 


ton. 


H.  G.  WELLS 


■\1/'ITH   the   consequences   of  a   world 

*  ^  conflagration  still  facing  us,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  seriously  anything  that 
seems  to  promise  a  hope  of  change.  H.  G. 
Wells  writing  in  Hearst's  Magazine  out- 
lines the  problems  presented  in  this  regard 
and  calls  for  a  change  in  the  whole  humap 
policy  of  life  that  has  made  war  poEsible. 

The  suppression  of  war  is  generally 
regarded  as  central  to  the  complex  of 
contemporary  problems.  But  war  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  human  experience,  and  for 
scores  of  centuries  mankind  has  managed 
to  get  along  in  spite  of  its  frequent  recur- 
rence. Most  states  and  empires  have  been 
intermittently  at  war  throughout  their 
periods  of  stability  and  prosperity.  But 
their  warfare  was  not  the  warfare  of  the 
present  time.  The  thing  that  has  brought 
the  rush  of  progressive  development  of  the 
past  century  and  a  half  to  a  sudden  shock 
of  arrest  is  not  the  old  and  familiar  warfare, 
but  warfare  strangely  changed  and  exag- 
gerated by  novel  conditions. 

It  is  this  change  in  conditions,  therefore, 
and  not  war  itself,  which  is  the  reality  we 
have  to  analyze  in  its  bearing  upon  our 
social  and  political  ideas. 

In  1914  the  European  great  powers 
resorted  to  war,  as  they  had  resorted  to 
war  on  many  previous  occasions  to  decide 
certain  open  issues.  This  war  flamed  out 
with  an  unexpected  rapidity  until  all  the 
world  was  involved;  and  it  developed  a 
"orror,  a  monstrosity  of  destructiveness 
and,  above  all,  an  in  conclusiveness  quite 
unlike  any  preceding  war.  That  unlikeness 
was  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Whatever 
justification  could  be  found  for  its  use  in  the 
past,  it  became  clear  to  many  minds  that 
under  the  new  conditions  war  was  no  longer 
a  possible  method  of  international  dealing. 
The  thing  lay  upon  the  surface.  The  idea 
of  aLeague  cfNationssustaining  a  Supreme 
World  Court  to  supersede  the  arbitrament 
of  war  did  not  so  much  arise  at  any  particu- 
lar point  as  break  out  simultaneously 
wherever  there  were  intelligent  men. 

Now,  what  was  this  change  in  conditions 
that  had  confronted  mankind  with  the 
perplexing  necessity  of  abandoning  war? 
For  perplexing  it  certainly  is. 

War  has  been  a  ruling  and  constructive 
idea  in  all  human  societies  up  to  the  present 
time;  few  will  be  found  to  deny  it.  Political 
institutions  have  very  largely  developed 
in  relation  to  the  idea  of  war;  defense  and 
aggression  have  shaped  the  outer  form  of 
every  state  in  the  world  just  as  co-opera- 
tion sustained  by  compulsion  has  shaped 
its  inner  organization.     And   if  abruptly 


man  determines  to  give  up  the  waging  c 
war  he  may  find  that  this  determinatio 
involves  the  most  extensive  and  pent 
trating  modifications  of  political  and  socis 
conceptions  that  do  not  at  first  glance  be 
tray  any  direct  connection  with  belligeren 
activities  at  all. 

It  is  to  the  general  problem  arising  ou 
of   this   consideration   that  this   and   th 
three  following  essays  will  be  addressed 
the  question: 

What  else  has  to  go  if  War  is  to  go 
out  of  human  life?  And  what  has  to  be 
done  if  War  is  to  be  banished  and  barred 
out  forever  from  the  future  experiences 
of  our  race? 

For  let  ug  face  the  truth  in  this  matter 
the  abolition  of  war  is  no  casting  off  o 
ancient,  barbaric,  and  now  obsolete  tradi 
tions,  no  easy  and  natural  progressivi 
step.  The  abolition  of  war,  if  it  can  bi 
brought  about,  will  be  a  reversal  not  onlj 
of  the  general  method  of  human  lifi 
hitherto  but  of  the  general  method  o 
nature — the  method,  that  is,  of  conflict  anc 
survival. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  project  oi 
abolishing  war  by  the  occasional  meeting  ot 
some  council  of  a  League  of  Nations  or  the 
like,  is,  in  itself,  about  as  likely  to  succeec 
as  a  proposal  to  abolish  thirst,  hunger,  and 
death  by  a  short  legislative  act. 

The  change  in  the  condition  of  human 
life  is  essentially  a  change  in  the  amount 
of  power  available  for  human  purposes 
and  more  particularly  in  the  amount  of 
material  power  that  can  be  controlled  by 
one  individual. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  outline  how  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  changed  the  face 
of  war,  and  how  the  growing  knowledge 
of  metallurgy  and  chemistry  has  permit- 
ted larger  guns  and  more  destructive 
explosives. 

Further,  he  says  that  the  point  that 
concerns  us  is  not  so  much  these  scientific 
advances,  but,  before  this  age  of  discovery, 
communities  had  fought  and  struggled 
with  each  other  much  as  naughty  chil- 
dren might  do  in  a  crowded  nursery 
within  the  measure  of  their  strength.  They 
had  hurt  and  distressed  each  other,  but 
they  had  rarely  destroyed  each  other 
completely.  Their  squabbles  may  have 
been  distressing,  but  they  were  tolerable. 

It  is  even  possible  to  regard  these  former 
wars  as  healthy,  hardening,  and  invigor- 
ating conflicts.  But  into  this  nursery  has 
come  Science,  and  has  put  into  the  fists 
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of  these  children  razor  blades  with  poison 
on  them,  bombs  of  frightful  explosive, 
corrosive  fluids  and  the  like. 

The  comparatively  harmless  conflicts  of 
these  infants  are  suddenly  fraught  with 
quiteterriflc  possibilities  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  sooneror  laterbef  ore  the  nursery 
becomes  a  heap  of  corpses  or  is  blown  to 
smithereens. 

A  real  nursery  invaded  by  a  reckltes 
person  distributing  such  gifts  would  be 
promptly  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the 
nurse,  but  humanity  has  no  nurse  save  its 
own  poor  wisdom.  And  whether  that  poor 
wisdom  can  rise  to  the  pitch  of  effectual 
intervention  is  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  mundane  affairs  at  the  present  time. 

The  writer  sees  these  deadly  gifts  con- 
tinuing with  the  result  that  "The  next  well- 
organized  war,  we  are  assured,  will  be  far 
more  swift  and  extensive  in  its  destruction 
—more  particularly  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion." Moreover  he  sees  a  "likelihood  of  the 
passing  of  the  destruction  between  combat- 
ant and  non-combatant.  Military  gentle- 
men of  limited  outlook  and  high  profession- 
al training  will,  in  comparative  security, 
achieve  destruction  beyond  their  under- 
standing." 

The  hard  logic  of  war,  which  gives  vic- 
tory always  to  the  most  energetic  and 
destructive  combatant,  will  turn  warfare 
more  and  more  from  mere  operations  for 
loot  or  conquest  or  predominance  into 
operations  for  the  conclusive  destruction  of 
the  antagonist. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  highly 
organized  and  long-prepared  warfare  as 
the  world  saw  from  1914  to  1918  is  not 
likely  to  recur  again  for  a  considerable  time 
because  of  the  shock  inflicted  by  it  upon 
social  stability.  There  may  be  spas- 
modic wars  with  improvised  and  scanty 
supplies,  these  superficially  more  hopeful 
critics  admit,  but  there  remain  no  com- 
munities now  so  stable  and  so  sure  of  their 
people  as  to  prepare  and  wage  again  a 
fully  elaborated  scientific  war. 

But  this  view  implies  no  happier  outlook 
for  mankind.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  so 
long  as  men  remain  disordered  and  im- 
poverished they  will  not  rise  again  to  the 


full  height  of  scientific  war.  But  manifest- 
ly this  will  only  be  for  as  long  as  they  re- 
main disordered  and  impoverished.  When 
they  recover  they  will  recover  to  repeat 
again  their  former  disaster  with  what- 
ever modern  improvements  and  intensi- 
fications the  ingenuity  of  the  intervening 
time  may  have  devised. 

Disorders  Mr.  Wells  believes  are  bound 
to  continue  so  long  as  the  division  based 
upon   ancient  ideas   of   conflict   remain. 

The  author  sees  a  very  gloomy  picture, 
unless  mankind  comes  to  a  change  of 
heart. 

"Unless  mankind  can  readjust  its  politi- 
cal and  social  ideas  to  this  essential  new  fact 
of  its  enormously  enlarged  powers,  unless  it 
can  eliminate  or  control  its  pugnacity,  no 
other  prospect  seems  open  to  us  but  de- 
cadence, at  least  to  such  a  level  of  bar- 
barism as  to  lose  and  forget  again  all  of  the 
scientific  and  industrial  achievements  of 
our  present  age.  11 

"Men  as  a  race  may  succeed  in  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  method  of  warfare  and 
the  methods  of  conflict  and  in  embarking 
upon  an  immense  world-wide  effort  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  toleration  and  sal- 
vage. They  may  have  the  vigor  to  aban- 
don their  age-long  attempt  to  live  in 
separate  sovereign  states  and  to  grapple 
with  and  master  the  now  auite  destructive 
force  that  traditional  hostility  has  become, 
and  bring  their  affairs  together  under  one 
law  and  one  peace. 

"These  new  vast  powers  over  nature 
which  have  been  given  to  them.,  and  which 
will  certainly  be  their  destruction  if  their 
purposes  remain  divergent  and  conflicting 
will  then  be  the  means  by  which  they  may 
set  up  a  new  order  of  as  yet  scarcely 
imaginable  interest  and  happiness  and 
achievement." 

Mr.  Wells  is  inclined  to  question  the 
possibility  of  such  a  change  of  heart  and 
he  concludes  his  article  with  a  question. 

"But  is  our  race  capable  of  such  an  effort, 
such  a  complete  reversal  of  its  instinctive 
and  traditional  impulses? 

"Can  we  find  premonitions  of  any  such 
bold  and  revolutionary  adaptations  as  these, 
in  the  mental  and  political  life  of  to-day?" 
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Logic  of  the  Hunger  Striker 

.4  Striking  Comment  on  the  Status  of  the  Hunger  S\triker. 

BERNARD  SHAW 


'TpHE  question  of  what  is  the  status  of 
■»-  the  hunger  striker  is  one  that  has  been 
often  raised  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  admits  that  his  per- 
sonal bias  is  against  all  strikes  that 
recoil  on  the  striker  instead  of  felling  the 
advesary.states  the  proposition  very  clearly 
in  an  issue  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Whenever  an  irresistible  government 
passes  a  sentence  of  punishment,  however 
trivial,  on  an  individual,  it  also  passes  a 
sentence  of  death  on  him  in  the  event  of 
his  determining  to  die  rather  than  submit 
to  the  punishment. 

If  this  consideration  did  not  exist, 
governments  could  impose  their  wills 
on  their  subjects  by  simple  reckless 
persecution  up  to  the  point  at  which 
they  would  provoke  a  spontaneous  general 
reYolution  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  their  subjects;  and  they  could  persecute 
a  physically  powerless  minority  without 
limit. 

The  Hunger  Strike  is  the  practical 
form  of  the  determination  to  die  rather 
than  submit  to  a  decreed  punishment. 
A  prudent  government  will,  therefore, 
be  very  careful  how  it  decrees  any  punish- 
ment, because  in  the  event  of  its  victim 
hunger  striking,  it  will  be  forced  either  to 
reduce  itself  and  the  law  generally  to 
absurdity  by  an  unconditional  surrender, 
or  else  go  through  with  it  and  become 
responsible  to  the  public  conscience  for  the 
victim's  death. 

If  the  victim  is  a  criminal  who  has 
incurred  the  punishment  by  some  act 
which  has  excited  general  abhorrence 
or  even  strong  reprobation,  the  govern- 
ment may  safely  go  through  with  it. 
But  this  ca.se  does  not  arise  in  practice. 
Scoundrels  do  not  hunger  strike,  nor  do 
ruffians,  though  the  latter  may  in  rare 
cases  resist  capture  by  violence  to  the 
death.  When  this  happens  the  general 
verdict  is  "a  good  riddance";  and  this 
would  also  follow  a  hunger  strike  to  the 
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sleep,  which  brings  brighter 
looks  and  better  health. 
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death  by  an  ordinary  criminal.  Ordi- 
nary criminals  know  this  very  well,  and 
therefore,  having  to  choose  between  a 
period  of  imjJrisonment  and  certain  and 
unpitied  death,  accept  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils.  That  is  why  the  repeated 
surrenders  of  governments  to  hunger 
strikes  have  conferred  no  impunity  on 
ordinary  crime,  and  why  thieves,  homi- 
cides, forgers,  incendiaries,  and  even 
bigamists  go  on  serving  their  sentences 
hopelessly  when  they  have  seen  the 
prisoner  in  the  next  cell  released  at  the 
cost  of  a  fortnight's  fast. 

With  the  hunger  striker,  therefore, 
it  is  always  a  case  of  conscience.  He 
(or  she)  is  willing  to  die,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  a  principle,  or  cause,  or  re- 
ligion, which  he  identifies  with  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  gives  his  life  that  these 
things  may  live,  and  dies  ad  majorem 
gloriam  Dei.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for 
a  government  to  kill  such  a  man.  Even 
when  his  conscience  seems  silly  and  sel- 
fish, his  principle  fallacious,  his  cause 
subversive,  and  his  religion  heretical 
still  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  can  rise  above  himself  to  the 
pitch  of  dying  for  them  gives  him  a 
sanctity  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  public  to  contemplate  his  death 
without  great  uneasiness,  or  to  feel 
satisfied  with  a  government  that  has 
provoked  a  fatal  contest  between  the 
law  and  his  conscience.  This  may  be 
unreasonable;  but  it  has  to  be  faced  by 
politicians,  for  Cabinets  cannot  escape 
from  the  facts  under  cover  of  syllogisms. 
A  fortiori,  if  his  principle  is  one  of  such  j 
wide  acceptance  that  the  government  itself  | 
has  done  it  loud  lip  service,  and  has  even 
alleged  it  as  the  pretext  for  a  colossal  war,  \ 
and  his  cause  widely  popular  in  the  govern-  ; 
ment's  dominions,  his  death  is  very  likely 
to  prove  the  doom  of  the  government,  and 
to  be  obstinately,  but  by  no  means  un- 
deservedly, counted  against  them  as  an 
act  of  wilful  murdor  iri  ilir-  form  iif  nionillv 

compelled  suicide. 
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Murder  of  Czar  and  His  Family 

Eye-witnesses'  Description  of  the  Horrible  Deed. 
FRANCIS  McCULLAGH 

MANY    stories    have    been    told    and 
denials  made  with  reference  to  the 
iirder  of  the  Czar  and  his  family  but  a,n 
"count   which    bears   every    impress    of 
ruth  and  which  has  been  compiled  from 
ihe  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  appears  in 
the   Nineteenth  Century  from  the  pen  of 
I  apt.  McCullagh.  who  himself  had  to  fiee 
rom    the    revolutionary    terror    over    a 
thousand  miles  of  frozen  steppe  and  was 
lucky  to  escape  with  his  life.     The  actual 
murderer  was  a  shopkeeper  and  civilian 
named  Yurovsky,  a  Jew  of  Ekaterinburg, 
where  the  murders  were  committed.    The 


(late  of  the  tragedy  is  given  as  July  16, 
1918,  and  the  writer  claims  that  it  is  as 
well  authenticated  as  the  death  of  King 
Charles  I.  of  England. 

The  following  account,  says  the  writer, 
of  how  the  Emperor  and  his  family  were 
murdered  is  put  together  from  the  evidence 
of  various  eye-witnesses  seen  at  different 
places  in  Ekaterinburg  and  from  Russian 
official  reports  never  before  published. 
These  accounts  all  corroborate  one  another 
on  the  main  facts  though  they  differ  some- 
times on  minor  details,  so  that  description 
here  given  may  be  taken  as,  on  the  whole, 
authentic. 

At  about  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  Yurovsky  entered  the  bedroom  of 
the  Tzar,  awoke  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  Czechs  were  expected  in  the  town  be- 
fore daybreak.  "Get  up,"  he  said,  "and 
dress.  It  would  be  better  for  you  and 
your  family  to  come  down  into  the  cellar 
as  there  may  be  fighting  in  the  streets 
and  stray  bullets  may  come  through  these 
windows.  I  will  wake  up  the  others  and 
wait  for  you  all  outside." 

Yurovsky,  who  seemed  to  have  become 
unusually  nervous  and  polite,  then  brought 
to  the  Grand  Duchesses  the  same  message 
as  he  had  brought  to  the  Tzar. 

After  leaving  the  Grand  Duchesses' 
room  Yurovsky  took  up  a  position  apart 
from  the  others,  who  were  grouped  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  He  stood  close 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  Imperial 
apartments,  his  head  bent,  listening  in 
deep  silence  and  with  trembling  limbs; 
and  when  I  visited  him  on  March  8,  I  was 
horrified  to  see  him  standing  waiting  for 
me  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage  in  exactly 
the  same  attitude.  All  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  equally  silent,  and  the  scene 
was  lighted  up  by  several  stable-lanterns, 
some  of  them  held  in  the  shaky  hands  oi 
the  soldiers,  some  of  them  resting  on  the 
dining-room  table.  Seeing  that  something 
unusual  was  afoot,  several  Russian  soldiers 
of  the  outer  guard  had  drifted  into  the 
roorn  and  stood  looking  on,  open-mouthed. 

Finally  the  party,  eleven  in  number, 
came  out  into  the  dining-room,  fully 
dressed,  the  Tzar  coming  first.  With  him 
came  his  wife,  son,  and  four  daughters. 
Dr.  Botkin,  Demedova,  the  maid,  one  male 
servant,  and  lastly  the  cook.  The  former 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  was  so  thin 
and  haggard  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 
I  have  this  description  from  the  priest 
who  said  Mass  in  the  house  a  few  days 
before.  He  wore  a  khaki-colbred  military 
blouse  belted  at  the  waist, loose  bluecavalry 
breeches,  soft  leather  high  boots,  but  no 
cap.  The  Bolsheviks  had  deprived  him 
some  time  before  of  his  epaulettes  and  his 
George's  Cross  so  that  he  had  no  badges 
of  military  rank. 

All  the  party  then  descended  into  the 
cellar  in  silence,  one  of  the  Grand  Duchesses 
carrying  her  little  brother  in  her  arms  as, 
owing  to  his  lameness,  he  could  not  easily 
descend  the  steps,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Tatiana  raising  her  dress  with  her  left 
hand  as  she  stretched  one  foot  cautiously 
downwards  in  the  darkness  while  holding 
in  her  right  arm  the  little  dog,  which 
affectionately  licked  her  face. 

It  was  a  pathetic  procession  mainly 
composed  of  helpless  women  and  of  a 
crippled  invalid  child  of  fourteen  years, 
the  most  helpless  of  them  all.  There  were 
two  women  among  them  and  four  gentle 
girls  who,  if  they  had  not  been  born  in  the 
purple,  would  nevertheless  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  great  personal  beauty 
even   in   that  land   of  beautiful  women. 


There  was  Tatiana,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  a  talented  and  kindly  young  woman 
already  destined  by  Court  gossips  to  be 
the  future  Queen  of  England;  Olga, 
twenty-three;  Maria,  nineteen;  and  Anas- 
tasia,  seventeen;  the  last  named  fragile 
and  lovely  as  an  opening  flower,  serene 
with  the  divine  innocence  of  childhood 
and  radiant  with  the  bright  charm  of 
girlhood  and  health. 

,  The  Emperor  and  his  wife  went  first, 
arm  in  arm,  dignified  but  trembling,  as  if 
to  meet  a  greater  Monarch  than  themselves. 
Then  came  the  little  Tzarevitch  carried 
by  Olga,  his  eldest  sister.  Then  Tatiana, 
Maria,  Anastasia,  then  the  others  in  due 
order  of  their  respective  rank,  with  the 
humble,  faithful  cook  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

After  the  cook  came  the  representatives 
of  a  different  world,  headed  by  Yurovsky, 
gloomy  and  preoccupied,  his  brow  dark 
with  thoughts  of  murder,  his  right  hand  in 
his  coat-pocket,  grasping  a  revolver.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Russian  soldiers  whom 
I  have  already  referred  to,  and  whose  num- 
bers had  now  been  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  several  others  who  were  on  guard  at 
Post  No.  4  and  had  come  to  the  door  of 
the  cellar  to  see  what  was  going  on,  little 
expecting,  however,  to  find  that  their 
special  duty  at  Ippatievsky  had  come  to  an 
end  and  they  would  never  again  be  called 
upon  to  mount  sentry  over  their  im- 
prisoned   Gosudar. 

The  Tzar  and  his  party  clustered  to- 
gether at  one  end  of  this  underground 
chamber,  Tatiana  still  holding  the  little 
Pekingese  in  her  arms,  while  the  Lett 
soldiers  as  well  as  Yurovsky,  Mrachkovsky 
and  Metvietev  remained  in  deep  silence 
at  the  other  end,  the  soldiers  looking  with 
strained  and  expectant  eyes,  now  at 
Yurovsky,  now  at  the  Tzar.  Mrach- 
kovsky and  Metvietev  drew  their  revolvers 
Snd  it  must  have  been  at  once  evident 
to  the  victims  that  something  terrible  was 
going  to  happen.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  there  were  only  two  Russians  present 
amongst  the  executioners,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  single  Russian  soldier. 

The  cellar  is  about  seventeen  feet  long 
by  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  had  one  little 
half-moon  window,  protected  by  iron  bars, 
high  up  in  its  outer  wall.  It  had  previous- 
ly been  frequented  by  the  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  had  drawn  on  the  walls 
indecent  pictiires  of  the  Empress  and 
Rasputin  with  the  names  written  under- 
neath so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake. 
Meanwhile  Yurovsky,  whose  face  had 
become  white,  had  drawn  forth  a  paper 
and  begun  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  which  one  of  the  soldiers  held  up. 
He  grasped  the  paper  in  his  left  hand  and 
clutched  a  revolver  in  his  right.  The 
reading  did  not  take  more  than  three 
seconds,  for  the  document  was  very  brief. 
It  was  simply  an  order  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public to  execute  "Nicholas  Romanov,  the 
Bloody,  and  all  his  family."  Yurovsky 
shouted  it  out  rather  than  read  it,  and, 
while  doing  so,  he  hardly  glanced  at  the- 
paper  the  contents  of  which  he  knew  by 
heart,  for  he  and  Goloshokin  had  written 
it  only  an  hour  before. 

Crossing  herself  again  the  Empress  now 
fell  on  her  knees  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  doomed  party  who  also  crossed 
themselves  devoutly.  The  Emperor  alone 
remained  standing,  and  while  Yurovsky 
was  still  shouting  out  the  final  words, 
"By  Order  of  the  Soviet  of  Workmen's, 
Peasants',  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,"  he 
stepped  quickly  in  front  of  his  wife  and 
children  as  if  to  shield  them  with  his  own 
body,  at  the  same  time  saying  something 
which  was  drowned  by  the  sound  of 
Yurovsky's  voice  re-echoing  dreadfully 
in  that  small  chamber,  then  pointing  to 
his  little  ories,  crouching  together,  terror- 
stricken,  on  their  knees,  but  his  words  were 
quite  inaudible.  Yurovsky,  who,  as  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  is  extremely 
quick  in  his  mental  processes,  saw  at  once 
what  that  gesture  meant  and  instantly  de- 
termined to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
Nicholas  Romanov  making  such  a  moving, 
,  human  appeal  for  his  young  girls  and  his 
little  crippled  boy  as  might  touch  even  the 
hard  hearts  of  the  executioners  and  lead  to 
the  lives  of  those  innocents  being  spared. 
His  right  hand  rose  like  a  flash:  he  fired; 


and  at  the  same  instant  the  Emperor  reeled 
and  feU,  shot  through  the  brain. 

This  fatal  shot  was  the  signal  for  the 
others  to  begin  shooting,  which  they  did, 
wildly;  and  in  five  minutes  from  the  time 
Yurovsky  had  begun  reading  the  death 
warrant,  all  of  the  Imperial  party  save  the 
Grand  Duchess  Tatiana  and  the  maid 
Demedova  had  been  killed.  Tatiana,  who 
was  wounded,  had  fainted  and  lay  on  the 
floor  like  one  dead,  her  little  dog  standing 
on  top  of  her  and  barking  furiously  at  the 
soldiers  until  one  of  them  killed  it. 

After  having  shot  the  Tzar,  the  chief 
assa.ssin  began  discharging  his  revolver 
into  the  terrified  group  huddled  close  to- 
gether in  front  of  him  with  faces  expressing 
the  extremity  of  human  fear.  Only 
he  and  God  know  whether  or  not  he  also 
killed  the  little  crippled  Tzarevitch  and 
some  of  his  young  sisters;  and  it  was  this 
dreadful  secret,  I  think,  which  weighed 
on  Yurovsky  when  I  met  him.  Those 
who  watched  at  the  door  could  not  tell 
exactly  what  happened  in  this  brief  space 
of  time.  Their  minds  were  paralyzed  by 
the  swiftness  and  the  appalUng  greatness 
of  the  tragedy.  The  lamps  crashed  on  the 
ground,  where  some  of  them  were  broken 
and  some  of  them  flared  up,  filling  the 
cellar  with  a  yellow,  smoky  glare.  The 
close,  murky  atmosphere  was  lit  by  flashes 
of  firearms  and,  in  the  confined  space,  the 
noise  of  the  explosions  was  deafening. 
From  the  descriptioi)s  given  by  eye-wit^ 
nesses,  the  soldiers  were  mad  with  rage 
and  drunk  with  blood.  They  not  only 
bayoneted  bodies  already  dead,  but  beat 
in  the  skulls  of  corpses  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  rifles.  One  of  the  soldiers, 
who  was  there  as  a  spectator,  says  that 
"the  murder  was  so  cruel  that  it  was 
difficult  to  watch  it,  and  I  felt  so  faint  that 
I  had  to  go  out  many  times  into  the  open 
air  to  recover." 

Until  she  fell  dead  herself  the  maid 
Demedova    used    her    cushion    vigorously 


to  beat  up  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  which 
were  pointed  at  the  children,  so  that  half-a- 
dozen  bullets  struck  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  or  ricochetted  from  one  wall  to  an- 
other, making  marks  which  are  still  visible. 
One  of  these  stray  bullets  took  off  the  tips 
of  three  fingers  of  Yurovsky's  left  hand,  and 
the  Commis.sar  then  moved  towards  the 
threshold  where  one  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
standing  there  bound  up  the  wounds  with 
a  dirty  handkerchief.  Yurovsky  seemed 
on  the  point  of  mounting  the  cellar  steps 
to  have  his  hand  better  attended  to 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  shriek  from 
the  beautiful  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana 
who,  having  suddenly  regained  conscious- 
ness, sat  up  shouting  "Mother!  Mother!" 
Two  or  three  of  the  soldiers  instantly 
jumped  towards  her,  and,  while  some  of 
them  ran  their  bayonets  through  her, 
others  beat  in  her  head  with  the  butts  of 
their  rifles.  There  were  seventeen  deep 
dents  made  in  the  cellar  floor  by  bayonets. 
There  are  sixteen  bullet  holes  in  the  wall 
and  sixteen  bullets  were  extracted  from 
them  by  the  Whites  after  they  arrived. 
Some  of  those  bullets  must  have  gone 
through  the  bodies  of  the  victims  before 
embedding  themselves  in  the  plaster. 
Several,  which  had  penetrated  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  floor,  must  have  passed 
through  the  corpses  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground.  Nearly  all  the  bullets  struck  the 
wall  low  down,  showing  that  they  had  been 
fired  at  people  who  were  on  their  knees. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  describe 
how  Yurovsky  endeavored  to  dispose  of 
the  bodies  without  leaving  any  trace  that 
they  had  ever  existed.  He  first  buried 
them,  then  had  them  dug  up  again  and 
burnt  them  on  an  immense  fire  after  satur- 
ating them  with  kerosene.  Some  few 
remains,  however,  were  found  by  the 
Whites  who  afterwards  captured  Ekater- 
inburg and  these  were  given  decent  burial. 


Is  Europe  Dying? 

The  Dean  of  French  Journalism  Paints  a  Gloomy  Picture',  and 
Sees  in  Some  Form  of  Socialism  the  Only  Hope  of  Europe. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 


I^RANCE'S  premier  man  of  letters, 
*  Anatole  France,  looking  out  on  Europe 
sees  a  gloomy  picture.  "Europe  is  very 
ill — dying,"  he  says.  "The  war  has 
proved,"  he  says,  "that  victory  can  be  as 
disastrous  as  defeat." 

He  has  warned  his  native  land  against 
an  ignorant  and  brutal  nationalism,  against 
Imperial  enterprises,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  only  hope  for  life  is  to  be  found 
in  union,  union  in  peace  and  work. 

In  an  interview  appearing  in  the  London 
Observer  he  has  this  to  say: 

"What  each  nation  did  during  the  war 
on  the  constructive  side,  all  the  nations 
together  must  do  now  if  they  wish  not  to 
be  cru?hed  by  their  common  enemy,  disin- 
tegration. For  the  maximum  effort  in 
the  war  each  nation  pooled  all  its  resources 
and  its  strength,  and,  theoretically  at  least, 
the  people  of  that  nation  were  for  the  time 
but  one  family.  This  sort  of  action  on  an 
international  plane  seems  to  be  the  only 
hope  for  Europe.  To  pool  in  common  the 
resources  of  the  world  and  to  redistribute 
them  on  the  basis  of  a  common  bond  and  a 
common  need  would  not  only  save  Europe 
materially  but  spiritually,  as  President 
Wilson  hoped  it  would  be  saved. 

"But  the  spirit  that  made  common 
cause  possible  within  each  nation  is  the 
very  thing  that  in  its  ugly  and  negative 
aspect  works  against  the  same  action  on  an 
international  plane.  Patriotism  during 
war  means  hatred  of  the  other  nation  as 
much  as  love  of  your  own.  In  this  negative 
sense  France's  patriotism  has  grown  great- 
ly since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  It 
now  not  only  still  hates  Germany;  it  has 
added  other  nations,  notably  Russia,  to 
its  hatreds.  Towards  England  and  Italy, 
her  chief  allies,  the  feeling  in  France  is 
also  anything  but  love.  Even  within  her 
own  borders  inter-class  hatred  is  growing. 
Instead  of  democracy  growing  we  have  one 
class  demanding  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat;  the  other  a  return  to  mon- 
archy.    There  are  distinct  signs  in  France 


that  the  idea  of  monarchy  is  growing  more 
popular." 

M.  France  bemoans  the  fact  that  Prance 
is  rapidly  drifting  away  from  a  spirit  of 
conciliation.     He  continues: 

"Out  of  all  this  disintegration  I  think 
but  one  nation  may  recover — Russia. 
There  is  something  new  coming  from  that 
quarter.  There  is  all  the  travail,  strength, 
and  agony  of  something  great  being  born 
there.  Nothing  doomed  to  early  death 
could  rouse  such  a  stir  of  emotion  through- 
out the  entire  world.  Nothing  short  of  a 
new  and  giant  spirit  could  have  accomp- 
lished what  Russia's  Red  Armies,  bare- 
footed and  half-starved,  did  against  a  ring 
of  enemies.  Of  course,  there  are  tre- 
mendous faults  and  lacks,  elemental 
crudenesses  there.  But  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  newly-born  great  things.  And 
the  one  mobile  military  power  to-day  is 
Russia's.  The  whole  world  is  rever- 
berating with  what  is  taking  place  in 
Poland.  .  .  I  mean  that  for  the  first 
time  Socialism  is  a  tremendous  fact  in- 
stead of  an  agitating  theme  only.  Social- 
ism in  one  form  or  another  is  inevitable 
throughout  the  world.  And  it  is  the  one 
hope  for  Europe." 

The  victory  of  the  allies,  he  points  out, 
has  brought  little  of  good.  In  many 
instances  the  suffering  of  the  whole  people 
surpasses  the  darkest  days  of  the  war. 

Continuing,  he  speaks  of  the  bitter  dis- 
illusionment that  followed  President  Wil- 
son's visit  to  Europe. 

"He  came,"  he  says,  "like  some  evan- 
gelical clergyman  of  a  new  faith,  full  of 
fire  and  hope.  He  honestly  believed  that 
he  had  the  only  true  gospel.  I  am  sure 
he  felt  he  was  working  in  the  name  of  God. 
His  sincerity  was  not  only  beyond  sus- 
picion; it  fired  the  masses  of  war-weary 
Europe.  He  felt,  and  they  with  him, 
that  before  this  fire  of  faith  and  good  will 
toward  men  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
must  scatter.  It  is  difficult  for  Americans 
to  understand  what  the  coming  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  to  the  hopes  and  hearts 
of  European  masses.     To  realize  it,  how- 
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Taste  the  New  Flavor 

If  you  like  spearmint  flavor,  you  will  revel  in  the  pung- 
ency of  Adams  Spearmint  Chiclets.  You  won't  be  able 
to  resist  this  delicious  combination — the  rich,  spicy  tang 
of  succulent  spearmint  leaves,  blended  with  the  crisp, 
cool  whiteness  of  pure  sugar  candy.  You  will  notice, 
too,  how  the  cand>  coating  intensifies  the  superfine 
spearmint  flavor — prolongs  its  original  goodness  and 
freshness  almost  indefinite! .. 
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ever,  one  need  o"ly  consider  what  it  did 
to  President  Wilson  himself.  When  he 
came  here  he  was  the  most  acclaimed  man 
in  the  world.  To-day  he  is  broken,  not 
only  in  health,  and  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  but  also  in  his  own  country, 
"fhey  were  waiting  for  him  here,  the  powers 
of  darkness.  .  .  And  after  the  struggle 
in  the  dark  it  was  the  evangel  of  light  that 
came  out  defeated  and  tarnished  with 
compromise." 


There  is  only  one  relief  for  this  distress 
of  mind,  this  disease  of  despair  that  is 
attacking  Europe  —  to  flee  from  the  old 
ideals  of  might  and  power  to  an  ideal  of 
the  common  weal.  "Socialism,"  he  de- 
clares as  solemnly  as  a  prophet  of  old, 
"Socialism,  in  some  form,  is  inevitable 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  one  hope 
of  Europe." 


The  Women  of  Poland 

How  They  Are  Helping  to  Reconstruct  Their  Country. 


CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 


MANY  visitors  to  Poland  have  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  the  small 
progress  made  by  the  Poles  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  economic  machinery  of  their 
country.  The  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  however,  is  by 
no  means  pessimistic  on  the  subject. 
She  quotes  Madam  Sobanska,  a  brilliant 
Polish  woman  of  Warsaw  and  president  of 
the  National  Women's  Organization,  in 
discussing  the  women's  share  of  the  work 
as  follows: 

"I  ask  if  we  have  any  right  to  demand 
of  a  people,  brutally  held  apart  during  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  in  three  separate 
divisions  and  each  subjected  to  a  special 
variety  of  slavery,  a  sudden  capacity  for 
common  initiative  and  orp:anized  effort? 
Should  a  century  and  a  half  of  oppression 
be  considered  a  training  period  in  methods 
of  state-building?  Instead  of  expressing 
discouragement,  I  should  say  that  what 
we  are  to-day  seeing  accomplished  is 
astonishing  and  full  of  promise  for  the 
future. 

"In  my  particular  work,  for  instance, 
of  trying  to  educate  all  Polish  women  for 
citizenship,  for  a  clearer  sense  of  national 
ideals  and  a  united  push  back  of  them, 
though  at  times  I  feel  powerless  before  a 
great  inertia,  I  am  yet  for  the  most  part 
genuinely  encouraged.  And  I  never  for- 
get how  potent  the  Polish  women's  part 
in  the  launching  of  the  new  state  has 
already  proved." 

And  here,  writes  Miss  Kellogg,  I  wish 
to  interrupt  Madame  Sobanska  to  say 
that  in  no  other  country  I  have  visited, 
nor  in  our  own,  have  I  heard  such  frank 
and  warm-hearted  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  woman's  co-operation  in  all 
activities  as  I  have  from  the  men  of 
Poland.  The  most  striking  quality  in  this 
expression  was  its  spontaneousness.  It 
gave  not  at  all,  as  is  so  often  true  of  ad- 
missions or  acknowledgments  elsewhere, 
the  impression  of  a  realization  arrived  at 
after  long  or  bitter  struggle.  It  was 
simple  and  big,  unqualified  and  happy. 
When  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this 
interesting  attitude,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
due,  at  least  partly,  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
better  class  Polish  home  women  have  for 
centuries  held  a  remarkable  position,  one 
of  fine   comradeship   and   co-operation. 

But  to  return  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Women's  Organization.  "Until 
1905,"  she  was  saying,  "in  my  particular 
third  of  dismembered  Poland,  the  Russian- 
ruled  part  called  Congress  Poland,  we  were 
forbidden  to  form  a  society  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  And  even  after  1905,  we 
had  no  real  right  to  do  so;  for  what  the 
Russian  gave  with  one  hand  he  took  away 
with  the  other.  Should  we  expect  our 
people,  then,  instantly  to  recognize  the 
value  and  method  of  centralized  effort? 
"And  yet  see  what  our  Women's  League 
alone  has  already  accomplished.  To-day 
we  have  branches  in  each  of  the  three 
geographical  divisions  of  resurrected  Po- 
land. Each  of  these  tries  to  cover  its 
territory  and  to  correlate  the  work  of 
other  organizations.  Beneath  all  the 
surface  variations,  past  and  present,  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  structure 
of  my  long-martyred  country,  there  has 
persisted  the  unalterable  welding  force  of 
Polish  patriotism.     On  that  we  build. 

"We  have  tried  to  teach  that  the  Polish 
woman's  first  duty  in  this  uncertain, 
formative  period  is  to  act  as  a  steadying 
and  constructive  force.  The  socialists 
gave  us,  practically  without  our  solicita- 
tion, for  we  had  not  yet  had  time  for  any 
concerted  demand,   the  vote;  and  we  have 


used  it  with  power  in  con.servative  action. 
Already  at  the  end  of  November,  1918, 
the  reports  of  the  first  election  to  the 
Legislative  Diet  showed  how  energetic 
had  been  the  co-operation  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  women  then,  active  in  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Organization.  They  had 
aided  directly  in  the  victory  of  the  national 
election  lists,  especially  in  Warsaw,  but 
also  wherever  there  was  the  smallest  sub- 
committee. We  were,  moreover,  later, 
as  I  have  said,  an  important  factor  in 
securing  the  Paderewski  coalition  cabinet. 
"And  we  are  just  this  practical,"  she 
continued;  "we  believe  in  the  power  of 
printed  appeal  and  instruction,  but  we 
have  early  found  our  work  in  this  field 
blocked  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  industrial 
situation.  Strikes  and  the  mounting  cost 
of  paper  and  printing  (the  smallest  pam- 
phlet to-day  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  pre- 
war dollar  and  a  halt)  have  completely 
threatened  our  correspondence  programme. 
Now,  men  printers  do  not  admit  women 
to  their  .union;  so  we  proposed  aiding  the 
daughters  of  professors  and  other  members 
of  the  Intelligentsia,  who  must  earn  their 


living,  to  form  a  union  of  women  printers. 
We  will  train  them  to  support  thenxselves 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  a  great 
patriotic  service.  They  are  waiting,  so 
eager  to  begin.  We  are  ready  to  train 
them;  we  have  chosen  one  printing-house; 
we  have  everything  but  the  money  (and 
it  is  not  a  large  sum  that  we  need)  to 
finance  the  undertaking. 

"Our  plans  are  all  made,  too  (and  they 
require  less  money  to  realize)  for  establish- 
ing a  big,  independent  city  bakery  to  be 
run  by  women,  whose  business  it  will  be 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  bread;  to  act  as  a 
check  on  profiteering  and  on  unwarranted 
strikes.  "The  very  fact  that  we  have  two 
hundred  women  waiting  to  turn  to  the 
ovens  as  soon  as  we  can  set  them  up, 
prevented  a  recently  proposed  bakers' 
strike.  This  work  we  consider  quite  in 
line  with  our  avowed  policy  of  trying  to 
force  a  stabilizing  and  constructive  pro- 
gramme. Am  I  answering  your  fears?" 
she  smiled. 

I  happened  to  know,  too,  that  this 
particular  Warsaw  leader  had  just  offered 
her  services  and  those  of  a  squadron  of  her 
women  to  the  Government  for  work  in  the 
plebiscite  areas.  How  few  of  us  here  in 
America  realize  that  Poland,  with  all  she 
has  to  face  after  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  Russian-German-Austrian  oppres- 
sion, was  left  by  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence practically  without  borders!  Two 
short  strips  of  determined  frontier,  and  for 
the  rest,  the  festering  sores  of  five  major 
plebiscite  areas,  and  the  supreme  peril 
of  an  open  question  along  the  East. 
Poland's  thought  and  determination  have 
been  so  focussed  on  this  eastern  danger 
that  she  has  had  little  time  to  devote  to 
the  also  vitally  important  plebiscite  terri- 
tories. And  these  devoted  women  of  the 
National  Organization  are  now  volunteer- 
ing to  go  into  them  wherever  the  Govern- 
ment may  prefer,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
counteract  the  active  propaganda  of  the 
rival  claimants,  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Cash  and  Carrie 

Continued  from  page  37 


the  taxi.  His  arm  was  around  the  girl's 
waist,  holding  her  to  him.  Peggy  heard 
Carrie  herself  laugh  titteringly.  Light 
showed  in  the  doorway;  the  door  opened, 
admitting  them  to  the  area  of  illumination. 
Peggy  stared,  unbelieving.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  figure  and  profile.  It  was 
Bud  Duxberry! 

A  little  strangling  choke  gathered  in 
Peggy's  throat.  She  almost  ran  along  the 
street  and  upstairs  to  her  own  home.  The 
thought  of  facing  her  father's  anger  was 
almost  welcome;  anything  now  was  better 
than  quiet  reflection.  The  sound  of  steady 
breathing  and  the  suggestion  of  snores 
came  from  her  father's  room.  She  tip- 
toed downstairs  to  the  store,  and  spent  a 
half  hour,  quite  tearlessly,  over  the  day's 
accounts.  But  later,  in  the  consolation 
of  her  own  room,  her  pillow  was  wet  and 
sleep  was  far  from  her. 

The  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  was  a 
day  that  Peggy  looked  forward  to.  In- 
variably on  that  day  she  would  make  her 
monthly  trip  down  to  the  wholesale  dis- 
trict— an  hour's  run  into  the  hub  of  the 
city's  commerce— to  settle  up  accounts, 
and  consult  regarding  matters  of  stock  and 
supplies.  Promptly  at  noon  she  would 
lunch  at  a  great  popular  lunchroom,  where 
the  comings  and  goings  of  a  mixed  multi- 
tude provided  endless  entertainment.  Six 
or  seven  in  the  evening  would  see  her  home 
again,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  day's 
doings,  and  ready  to  enjoy  the  fact  that 
Tuesday  was  early-closing  night,  and  a 
matter  of  half-an-hour's  work  would 
complete  her  labors. 

THE  morning  after  the  discovery  of 
Bud's  defection  found  her  early  astir 
after  a  sleepless  night.  The  prospect  of 
her  monthly  jaunt  was  not  alluring,  ex- 
cept as  it  held  possibilities  of  tempor- 
ary forgetfulness.  Old  Jerry  was  up  al- 
ready, going  over  the  stock;  he  regarded 
her  curiously,  but,  singularly  enough,  made 
no  comment  or  accusation.  Perhaps  the 
look  in  her  face  gave  immunity.  Jerry, 
after  all,  was  the  best  of  fathers. 

It  was  seven  when  she  returned  home. 
The  store  was  just  closing.  By  seven- 
thirty  the  accounts  were  completed  and  she 
retired  upstairs  to  go  over  the  day's  doings, 
as  usual,  with  her  father.  As  a  rule  this 
was  a  time  of  mutual  refreshing.     Peggy's 


ready  wit  made  her  recital  a  thing  of  joy, 
and  Jerry  looked  forward  to  the  monthly 
conference.  To-night,  though,  she  was 
silent  on  all  but  the  essential  details  of 
business.  Jerry  watched  her  through 
narrowed  lids,  the  lines  of  his  face  softening 
in  sudden  tenderness.  They  sat  in  the  semi- 
gloom,  old  Jerry  puffing  away  thought- 
fully at  his  pipe.  Later  Peggy  went  down 
to  gather  up  some  papers  she  had  left  in 
the  store.  When  she  returned  upstairs 
the  sound  of  voices  came  to  her  sending  a 
throb  to  her  heart,  and  causing  her  to  halt 
on  the  topmost  step.  Bud  was  talking  to 
her  father!  Anger  filled  Peggy's  heart — 
a  curious  kind  of  anger — ^bitter-sweet. 
The  sheer  nerve  of  the  man — after  last 
night!  But  then  how  could  he  know  she 
knew  of  his  affair  with  Carrie?  A  quick 
throb  of  exultation  came  with  the  thought  of 
the  rebuff  that  was  coming.  Yesterday 
she  could  have  helped  Bud  prevail  upon 
her  father;  to-night  he  would  have  to  fight 
what  would  be  a  losing  battle  because  he 
fought  alone.  She  stayed  there,  listening. 
It  seemed  a  legitimate  enough  eavesdrop- 
ping. 

POOR  Bud  was  temporizing  with  many 
topics,  touching  on  the  weather  with 
pathetic  earnestness,  shifting  into  the  con- 
dition of  trade,  and  getting  nowhere.  His 
glance  was  on  the  doorway,  expectantly. 
He  was  waiting  for  her  aid.  Something 
primitive — some  desire  for  revenge  stirred 
her  to  fresh  exultation.  This  was  his 
punishment. 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  quoth  old 
Jerry  at  last,  aiming  expertly  at  a  con- 
veniently-placed cuspidor,  "just  what  is  it 
yer  after  to-night?  Maybe  now  ye'd 
like  to  be  robbin'  me  av  some  more  trade?" 

Bud  wiped  a  perspiring  brow  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"It's  very  hot  to-night,"  he  explained. 

"Is  it?"  said  Jerry.  "I  was  thinkin' 
meself  a  bit  av  a  fire  would  do  well  for  a 
frosty  evenin'.  Peggy  said  'twas  quite 
cold  when  she  come  in.'" 

Bud  grasped  eagerly  at  the  cue. 

"It's  Peggy  I  wanted  to  see  you  about, 
sir.  You  see  Peggy  and  I — that  is  I  and 
Peggy — I  mean — "  He  stopped,  hope- 
lessly tangled  in  embarrassment.  Jerr\-'s 
glance  was  relentless. 

"You're  meanin'?" 
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Kills  Bugs.  Flie* 
Fleas,    Roaches 


"Well,  you  see,"—  Bud  attempted  feeble 
humor — "I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  try  and 
rob  you  now  of  your — cashier.  You  see, 
mine's  leaving  and  I^" 

"They  do  say,"  put  in  Jerry,  "that  the 
only  way  to  keep  a  cook  nowadays  is  to 
marry  her.  Maybe  now  yer  thinkin'  it's 
the  same  wid  a  cashier?"  Jerry's  tone  was 
gruff,  but  in  the  light  of  a  flaring  match 
applied  to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  a  little  glint 
of  humor  showed  in  the  eyes. 

Bud's  tongue  discovered  its  function. 
He  poured  out  a  rapidly-sketched  picture  of 
his  ambitions:  to  marry  Peggy,  to  amal- 
gamate the  two  stores,  keeping  their  present 
locations — one  handling  the  "cash  and 
carry"  end  exclusively,  the  other  the 
account  trade — buying  stock  on  more 
favorable  terms — having  the  name  Nolan 
and  Duxberry  with  Jerry  Nolan,  Esq., 
as  senior  partner,  and  Bud  doing  most  of 
the  work. 

Jerry  sat  forward  in  his  chair,  bellowing 
his  wrath. 

"Ye  young  upstart!  What  right  have 
ye  to  be  schemin'  away  like  this,  dictatin' 
terms  to  them  as  has  been  on  the  ground 
before  ye  saw  the  light  av  day?  'Tis  a 
.good    whalin'    ye    need.     Oh,    Peggy!" 

'C'ROM  the  top  of  the  stairway  Peggy 
"answered  the  call;  a  strange  Peggy  of 
blazing  eyes.  Jerry  began  a  brief  resume 
of  the  last  few  moments. 

"I  heard — "  said  Peggy  shortly. 

"The  divil  ye  did,  ye  little  minx!  An' 
what  has  Peggy  Nolan  to  say  on  the 
matter?" 

Peggy's  eyes  met  the  expectant  ones  of 
the  appealing  Bud.  For  a  moment  the 
appeal  in  them  shook  her  curiously.  Then 
a  sweeping  bitterness  carried  all  else  away. 

"I  wouldn't  marry  him  if  he  had  a 
store  five  times  the  size  and  was  the  only 
man   on  earth,"  she  said,   head  upflung. 

Old  Jerry's  jaw  dropped. 

"Well— I'll  be— I'll  be—"  he  stopped, 
shaking  his  head.  "Bud,  me  boy,  I'm 
thinkin'  we've  both  got  our  signals  crossed 
as  they  say.  An'  it  was  meself  was  think- 
in'  of  late,"  added  Jerry  with  a  sigh, 
"that  it  ud  be  a  grand  stroke  av  business 
fer  us  all  at  that.  Bud,  me  boy,  when  ye 
get  as  old  as  I  am  ye'U  have  found  that 
wimmen  are  not  unloike  fleas — ye  can't 
be  knowin'  how  they're  goin'  to  jump  next. 
Now  I  thought  just  a  little  opposition  like 
from  her  father  would  help  things  along 
and — " 

But  Peggy,  slamming  into  her  own  room, 
heard  no  more,  but  lay  on  her  bed,  staring 
long  and  tearlessly  up  into  the  darkness. 
She  felt  alone  in  the  world — even  her 
father  had  conspired  against  her! 

A  BLAZE  of  anger  will  often  sustain 
-'*■  one  in  a  moment  of  trial  such  as 
Peggy  experienced,  but  its  dying  flames 
as  frequently  leave  the  dead  ashes  of 
despair. 

So  it  was  with  Peggy.  Occasionally 
the  memory  of  Bud's  defection  fanned  the 
dying  flames,  but  only  temporarily.  She 
knew  that  she  wanted  Bud,  with  all  his 
faults,  but  had  taken  the  direct  method 
of  driving  him  towards  Carrie. 

Jerry,  noting  the  white  face  and  tired 
eyes,  muttered:  "'Tis  past  me  altogether," 
and  the  girls  hearing,  found  in  this  a  state- 
ment of  the  case.  It  was  past  all  of  them 
now:  the  words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  anger 
last  night  irretrievable,  if  only  for'pride  and 
shame's  sake,  the  memory  of  the  provoca- 
tion too  sharply  delineated  in  her  mind  to 
permit  the  decision  to  be  revocable. 

Customers  came  and  went — paying 
cash,  settling  accounts,  straightening  out 
discrepancies,  leaving  orders  for  the  mor- 
row's delivery — the  regular  monotonous 
round.  Peggy  welcomed  them  because 
they  gave  her  something  to  occupy  her 
mind,  but  the  brightness  of  the  day  and  the 
geniality  of  most  of  the  good  folk  in  their 
dealings  seemed  so  far  apart  as  to  be  unreal. 

When  the  early  evening  rush  was  over, 
Old  Jerry  took  Clem  out  behind  the  store 
to  attend  to  the  packing  of  some  empties 
that  were  cluttering  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
back  area.  Through  the  front  window 
Peggy  could  see  the  passing  crowds  hurry- 
ing on  their  way  to  the  movies  or  theatres, 
the  sound  of  their  purposeful  footfalls 
ringing  on  the  pavement,  their  carefree 
laughter  coming  to  her  ears.  By  and  by 
the  street  lapsed  into  the  quiet  of  com- 
parative desertion.  ■ 

A  flood  of  loneliness  sent  Peggy's  head 
down  to  be  pillowed  on  her  arms.  She 
started  presently  as  a  hand  touched  her, 
looking  up  half-guiltily. 

"You,"  she  said,  dully.     "Carrie." 


'TpHE  surge  of  feeling  that  came  to  her 

'■  made  Carrie's  obvious  nervousness 
hardly  noticeable  to  Peggy.  Her  eye 
did  take  in,  mechanically,  the  hatted  and 
coated  figure,  the  little  satchel  and  grip 
she  carried. 

"I've  come,"  said  Carrie,  "I've  come  to 
say — good-bye — Peggy. ' ' 

Peggy  regarded  her  through  narrowed 
lids.  Friendship  -  a  friendship  dating 
back  to  the  days  when  they  went  to  school 
together  and  shared  each  other's  girlish 
joys  and  sorrows — rose  up  now  to  claim 
a  hearing  in  the  face  of  present  estrange- 
ment. It  came  to  Peggy's  remembrance 
that  not  so  long  back  a  dying  woman  had 
pressed  her  hand  closely,  bidding  her  be  a 
true  friend  to  a  little  girl  left  alone  in  the 
world.    And  she   had   promised.  .  . 

"Carrie" — the  voice  was  a  little  un- 
certain— "where  are  you  going?  You 
never  said — " 

"Bud — hasn't  hinted  anythin'  to  you 
then?  I — I  asked  him  not  to  tell,  but  I 
thought  he  might  have  told  you.  Some- 
how, Peggy,  I  didn't  want  that  you  should 
know.  You  see — I'm  goin'  to  be  married, 
Peggy." 

Unreasoning  terror  gripped  Peggy's 
heart.  She  managed  to  articulate:  "Then 
you — you  and  Bud — " 

Carrie  stared. 

"Good  Lord,  no.  Why,  I  thought  you 
an'  he — " 

Laughter  came  with  the  relief,  a  little 
hysterical  outburst,  during  which  Peggy 
mentally  dubbed  herself  a  fool  for  jumping 
to  irripossible  conclusions.  Had  not  Bud 
been  around  only  last  night  to  see  her 
father  after  all?  Not  that  it  mattered 
now,  anyhow.  From  the  nightmare  of 
her  own  tangled  affairs  she  turned  to 
Carrie's. 

"Kiss  me  good-bye,  Peggy,  dear.  Harry's 
due  here  any  minute  now,  an'  we've  got 
to  hurry." 

"Carrie — who  is  he?     Do  I  know  him?" 

"He's  just  the  grandest  thing,  Peggy, 
and  fearfully  handsome.  He's  been  comin' 
in  this  last  month  buyin'  his  supplies,  an' 
taken  me  out  in  his  car  a  bit.  There — 
don't  start  preachin'  at  me,  Peggy,  I 
can't  stand  it.  Bud  butted  in  Monday 
night  an'  brought  me  home  quite  hysterical. 
He  thought  we  were  plannin'  something 
like  this.  Peggy  dear,  I— I  want  you  an' 
Bud  not  to  think  too  hard  of  me — after- 
wards. Harry's  in  trouble,  Peggy — some 
kind  of  financial  trouble — an'  I've  gotta 
help  him  out.  We're  goin'  away  to  start 
things  fresh.  You  know  how  it'd  be 
with  you,  Peggy,  if  it  was  Bud." 

A  dull  weight  was  at  Peggy's  heart. 
Her  accusing  eyes  were  on  her  friend's 
face. 

"Carrie — and  you  never  told  me  a  word 
about  it.  Maybe  now  you  were  ashamed. 
I  thought  all  the  time  it  was  Ted."  It 
came  to  her  that  every  word — every 
moment — counted  now.  All  her  own 
troubles  were  forgotten.  "Carrie — Carrie, 
dear,  look  me  in  the  eyes  and  tell  me, 
could  you  be  facing  your  mother  fair  and 
square  if  she  were — here  now?" 

A     QUIVER  shook  Carrie's  lithe  body; 

Peggy,  coming   swiftly   from    behind 

the  counter,  folded  her  in  her  embrace. 

"Oh,  Peggy,  you've  made  me  so  un- 
happy and  miserable!" 

From  the  doorway  a  man's  voice  spoke. 

"Ready  there,  kiddo?  We  need  to 
hustle.  First  thing  you  know  that  chap 
across  the  way'll  be  butting  in  again,  and 
you  know  what  that  means — now."  He 
came  out  of  the  shadow;  perhaps  because 
of  preconceived  prejudice  Peggy  did  not 
care  for  his  looks,  for  all  that  he  was  well- 
built,  and  darkly  handsome. 

Carrie  looked  up,  her  tear-stained  face 
turned  to  his. 

"Harry — I  can't — can't  go  with  you 
till  I  see  Bud." 

"You— what?" 

She  clung  to  Peggy's  arm  convulsively. 

"Peggy,"  she  sobbed,  "I  love  him— 
honest  I  do — but  I  can't  do  it  now.  Harry 
— Harry — please  don't  ask  me." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said  smoothly, 
"I  didn't  bargain  for  a  whimpering  kid. 
Just  hand  over  that  bag  to  me  and  I'll  be 
off." 

Carrie  stared  at  him  for  a  single  moment 
of  disillusionment.  Peggy,  feeling  her 
sway  a  little,  held  her  close  and  caught 
the  words: 

"Don't  let  him  get  the  bag,  Peggy.  It's 
money — I— I  sort  of  borrowed  it  to  help 
him  out — it's  money — Bud's  money — " 
She  crumpled  in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor. 
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Peggy  made  a  quick  grab  for  the  bag 
but  the  man  flung  her  off,  heading  for  th 
street.  She  was  after  him  in  a  minute 
crying  the  alarm.  He  dodged  across  th 
street,  making  for  his  car  that  was  waitini 
around  the  comer.  The  few  passers-b' 
stared  at  them.  "Bud's  money."  Pegg 
had  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  retreatini 
figure. 

"Look  out  there,  you!"  Someone  nea 
Peggy  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  warning,  i 
motor  honked  perilously  near,  Peggy  fel 
the  impact  of  a  great  blow  and  fell,  rollini 
unconscious  in  the  gutter. 

Voices  coming  as  from  a  distance  reachet 
Peggy's  consciousness  faintly. 

"DETTER,  Peggy  dear?"     Against  th. 

*-*  flaring  background  of  ceilmg  light: 
in  the  "Cash  and  Carry  Store"  the  familia: 
outline  of  Bud's  head  was  growing  mon 
distinct.  Other  figures  clustered  around- 
Old  Jerry  supporting  a  very  pale  Carrie 
Clem  actually  shedding  tears  down  hi« 
homely  countenance,  a  circle  of  othen 
drawn  by  mixed  motives  of  sympathy  and 
curiosity. 

"Bud" — a  faint  color  stole  into  the  white 
cheeks — "do  you  know  you've  got  youi 
arms  around  me — and  everybody  looking?' 

"I'll  tell  the  world  I  have,"  declared 
Bud  huskily.  "Just  like  the  picnic, 
Peggy  girl,  and  there's  none  will  pry  me 
loose— except  Peggy  Nolan  herself!" 

Returning  strength  enabled  her  to  reach 
up  to  make  in  his  ear  the  whispered  confes- 
sion: 

"Bud,  dear,  she's  very  comfortable 
where  she  is." 

In  the  cosy  office  of  the  "Cash  and  Carry 
Store"  four  people  remained  long  after 
the  lights  in  the  main  store  had  been 
switched  off. 

Over  in  one  corner  old  Jerry  Nolan  gave 
fatherly  comfort  to  a  deeply  repentant 
Carrie. 

"There— there,"  he  soothed,  "you're 
not  the  only  wan  that's  played  the  fool 
round  these  parts,  I'm  thinkin'.  We  all 
make  mistakes,  an'  the  big  thing,  they 
do  say,  is  niver  to  make  the  same  mistake 
twice." 

Over  beside  the  low  sofa  on  which  Peggy 
lay,  little  the  worse  for  her  experience  save 
a  number  of  painful  bruises.  Bud  let  the 
girl  into  the  sequel. 

"They  caught  the  fellow  and  turned  him 
over  to  me.  I  let  him  go  after  he  confessed 
It  was  the  only  way  out  of  it.  The 
miserable  bounder  had  the  little  girl  in- 
fatuated. I'd  been  watching  their  affair 
and  didn't  care  for  the  looks  of  it.  That's 
why  I  butted  in  night  before  last.  I  guess 
you  thought  I  was  funny  all  right,  but  I 
sure  was  worried.  The  funny  thing  is  I 
never  thought  to  connect  the  cash  short- 
ages with  him  or  Carrie,  except  that  I 
fancied  she  was  making  mistakes  owing  to 
being  so  unstrung.  You  see,  I  fancied 
he  was  well  off  with  his  two  cars  and  the 
rest  of  it.  It  seems  he's  just  a  handy-man 
about  a  downtown  garage.  I  imagine  he 
had  it  fixed  to  get  away  with  the  car,  too, 
to-night,  so  I've  got  it  parked  safely  out- 
side." 

Later  old  Jerry  turned  to  remark,  after 
some  moments  of  brow-puckering  con- 
centration: 

"DUD,  me  boy,  I'm  thinkin'  we  ought 

^-^  maybe  to  get  a  new  front  put  in  the 
old  store.  It  shud  be  done  at  wanst,  too. 
I  don't  believe  in  wastin'  good  toime." 

Bud  grinned,  meeting  Peggy's  up-raised 
eyes. 

"Neither  do  I,  Mr.  Nolan.  That's  just 
what  I've  been  telling  Peggy,  so  we're 
planning  to  get  away  for  a  bit  of  a  honey- 
moon next  week." 

"Um!  Ye  don't  say  so  now.  'Tis  well 
our  friend  Carrie  decided  to  stay  wid  the 
ship.  My  eyes  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be  for  accounts  an'  such  loike.  I'm  think- 
in',  though,  the  little  girl'll  be  terrible 
lonesome  wid  you  both  away." 

Bud  grinned  again. 

"I've  been  kind  of  figuring,"  he  said, 
"on  getting  in  a  store  manager  to  handle 
the  main  details.  There's  a  real  chance 
for  a  live  man,  and  I  think  I  know  where 
I  can  get  one.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
Teddie  Dixon's  rather  favorable  to  the 
idea  of  cash  and — Carrie." 

"Bud,  dear,"  put  in  Peggy  admiringly, 
"you  do  think  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing, don't  you?    You're  just  a  dear." 

Bud  reached  down,  implanting  a  tender 
kiss  in  its  rightful  place. 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said,  "but 
just  for  the  present  at  least  I  prefer  to 
concentrate  on  Miss  Peggy  Nolan." 
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The  Gity  of  Peril 
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"I  never  knew  Elvira  Paladino  to  lie," 
was  her  champion's  calm  retort. 

"Any  woman'U  lie,  if  it  suits  her  game," 
was  MacGirr's  sage  generalization. 

"Did  you  ever  know  this  woman  to  lie?" 

"I  don't  know  her  as  well  as  you  do." 

"She  is  not  lying,"  replied  the  other, 
with  what  seemed  his  first  touch  of  passion. 

"Then  who  t'  hell  is  buttin'  in  on  our 
strawberry  bed?"  loudly  demanded  the 
ponderous  MacGirr.  His  customary  cau- 
tion had  deserted  him. 

"That's  right;  holler  your  business  all 
over  the  ward!"  reproved  Beansy. 

"But  if  we're  being  watched,  who's 
watchin'  us?"  reiterated  the  bellicose 
MacGirr.  No  one  answered  him.  "I'd 
like  to  see  anybody  try  to  sidetrack  this 
game.  I'd  blow  him  higher  than  the 
Singer  tower !  We're  in  this  too  deep  now 
to  have — " 

"S-s-sh!"  whispered  one  of  the  men 
suddenly.  A  silence  fell  over  them.  It 
was  broken  by  the  muffled  sound  of  the 
same  strangely  methodical  rap  on  the 
outer  door,  the  rap  which  I  had  already 
heard  that  night  for  the  third  time. 

"Who's  that?"  whispered  one  of  the  men. 

THE  knock  was  repeated,  much  louder 
than   before.    Some   one   tip-toed   to 
the  end  of  the  room. 

"Elvira  Paladino,",  said  the  youth. 

"Then  she  stays  out,"  averred  MacGirr. 

"That  she-dago'll  have  the  whole 
precinct  force  in  here  if  she  keeps  up  that 
poundin'!"  complained  Beansy,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  proprietorship  apparently 
weighing  heavily  on  him. 

"For  the  love  o'  Heaven,  get  her  in, 
then,"  sulkily  conceded  MacGirr. 

It  was  apparently  Beansy  who  tiptoed 
through  to  the  front  door  and  let  her  in. 

The  woman  must  have  followed  him 
into  the  back  room,  though  all  I  could  make 
sure  of  was  the  man's  heavy  tread. 

The  next  sound  that  greeted  my  ears 
was  the  girl's  exclamation  of  "Cono!" 
In  that  word  seemed  to  be  a  world  of  re- 
proof and  pleading,  contending  torrents 
of  anger  and  adoration.  "You  have  not 
been  honest  with  me!" 

"I  have  never  lied  to  you,"  answered  the 
youth — doggedly,  it  seemed  to  me. 

"You  were  not  open  with  me,"  exclaimed 
the  girl.  "You  did  not  tell  me  you  would 
be  here." 

It  was  MacGirr's  voice  which  next  spoke. 

"You  can't  expect  a  man  to  keep  phil- 
anderin'  round  when  he's  got  hard  work 
ahead  of  him." 

"Philandering?"  echoed  the  girl. 

"Yes — numphin',  zooin',  goo-gooin' — 
if  that  makes  it  any  easier!" 

I  could  hear  her  impatient  little  cry  of 
contempt. 

"Then  you  cannot  stop  to  philander 
until  you  have  been  a  jailbird?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Cut  that  out!"  cried  the  angered 
MacGirr.  The  girl  apparently  turned 
away  from  him. 

"Cono,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me," 
she  pleaded  in  her  deep,  full-noted  voice, 
the  more  musical  because  of  its  minute 
trace  of  foreign  inflection.  "You  must 
come!" 

"Your  Cono's  got  Circle  work  to  do,  and 
you  know  it,"  broke  in  MacGirr  once  more. 

"But  he  can  not  do  this  work!"  cried 
the  girl.  "It's  no  longer  fair  to  him.  It  is 
not  safe!" 

She  burst  out  into  a  sudden  tumultuous 
torrent  of  what  must  have  been  Spanish. 
What  she  said  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  felt 
that  she  was  pleading  with  the  obdurate 
youth,  who  kept  replying  to  hp^  ""Iv  in 
dogged  monosyllables. 

A  VAGUE  impression  of  the  unreality 
of  the  scene  crept  over  me  a.s  I  sat  and 
listened.  It  did  not  seem  that  I  was  over- 
hearing the  talk  of  actual  persons,  with 
their  conflicting  aims  and  pa.ssions  and 
interests.  It  seemed  more  like  some 
strange  drama  that  had  been  lived  and 
ph'Ved  and  passed  over,  years  and  years 
befoi?,  and  was  now  being  reproduced  for 
me  from  the  unemotional  record  of  a  talk- 
ing machine. 

"Of  course  it's  not  safe,"  MacGirr's 
rough  voice  waa  saying.  "There  wouldn't 
be  room  for  us  all  in  the  Circle  if  it  was 
writin'  sonnets  and  makin'  paper  flowers." 

"Cono,  I  tell  you  these  men  are  making  a 
tool   of  you!"   cried   the  distracted   girl. 


"We  are  all  the  instruments  of  destiny," 
was  the  impassive  answer  of  the  unmoved 
young  man, 

"But  I  tell  you  we  are  being  watched," 
persisted  the  girl.  "You  are  being  watch- 
ed at  this  minute." 

"How  d'you  know  that?"  some  one 
asked. 

"I  know  it — I  feel  it!  There  is  some- 
thing hanging  over  us — something  im- 
pending." 

A  woman's  intuition,  after  all,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  despised.  MacGirr,  however, 
felt  otherwise.  , 

"Let  'em  watch — let  'em  watch  till  the 
cows  come  home!  It  won't  stop  this  busi- 
ness from  goin'  through.  The  boy  knows 
it  and  he's  goin' to  stand  by  it." 

The  frantic  young  woman  was  by  this 
time  crying  quite  openly.  Nothing  was 
said,  but  I  could  hear  the  uneasy  shuffle  of 
the  men's  feet,  as  though  her  sobs  discon- 
certed them. 

"I  thought  you  were  one  of  us?"  It 
was  Cono  Di  Marco  who  spoke;  there 
was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  reproof. 

"If  it  were  not  you,  Cono!"  sobbed  the 
young  woman. 

"You're  done  out,"  said  MacGirr,  in  a 
somewhat  milder  voice.  "You're  kind  o' 
tired  and  unstrung.  What  you  want  is  a 
good  night's  sleep." 

"Sleep!"    scoffed    the    young    woman. 

"And  I've  got  to  get  this  place  shut  up 
some  time,"  suggested  the  practical- 
minded  Beansy. 

Then  I  heard  the  woman  once  more 
address  herself  to  Cono.  Again  she  spoke 
in  Spanish.  I  knew  little  of  that  language, 
unfortunately,  but  I  could  judge  of  the 
stress  of  her  feeling  by  the  rush  and  tumult 
of  her  full-voweled  words,  by  her  hurried 
ejaculations  and  answers.  It  ended  in 
another  storm  of  crying  on  her  part,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  an  embarrassed  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  three  men. 

"What  in  hell's  the  use  o'  carryin'  on 
this  way?"  pleaded  MacGirr.  "You]d 
think  you  were  screwin'  the  boy  downin 
his  coffin.  He's  got  all  day  to-morrow  with 
you,  if  he  wants  to  take  it.  There's  no- 
thin'  doing  till  Friday,  anyway." 

"It's  not  to-morrow  morning?"  demand- 
ed the  woman. 

"It's  Friday  morning  at  ten,"  answered 
MacGirr.  "That  gives  you  a  whole  day 
to  chew  over  this  trouble  o'  yours  together.' 

THERE  was  further  talk  between  the 
two  in  Spanish;  it  ended  by  the  still- 
protesting  woman  being  led  away  by 
Beansy  Schmidlapp. 

The  moment  the  outer  door  had  closed 
behind  the  two,  MacGirr  was  back,  cross- 
questioning  the  younger  man. 

"You've  got  everything  worked  out?" 

"Everything,"  answered  the  other. 

"You're  sure  there  can't  be  a  hitch?" 

"There  will  be  no  hitch.  If  this  man- 
has  prepared  the  bag  as  he  said,  the 
Circle's  order  will  be  carried  out." 

"Oh,  Pepper  Schlatter  knows  his  busi- 
ness, all  right,  all  right!  Don't  you  lose 
sleep  about  him  not  dopin'  out  the  bag. 
It's  fixed  and  waitin'  there  behind  you." 

"It  should  be  locked." 

"And  why  locked?" 

"In  case  I  should  be  stopped  with  it  for 
any  reason." 

This  seemed  to  leave  MacGirr  silent  for 
a  second  or  two. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  at  last.  "Sup- 
posin'  you're  held  up  with  this  bag — I 
mean,  supposing  they  should  happen  to 
get  you  with  the  goods  on,  what' re  you 
goin'  to  do?" 

"Do?"  repeated  the  youth  in  his  dreamy 
monotone.    "There's  only  one  thing  to  do." 

"What's  that?"  cut  in  the  other. 

There  was  no  audible  answer  to  this. 
The  reply  to  MacGirr's  question  must  have 
been  given  in  pantomine. 

"You  know  what  it  means?"  asked  the 
older  man,  seeming  a  little  incredulous. 

The  youth  answered  that  he  fully 
understood.  "We  are  the  instruments  of 
destiny,"  he  averred. 

"The  Hammer  o'  God!"  assented  the 
hypocritical  MacGirr. 

I  would  have  given  a  good  deal,  at  that 
moment,  to  have  seen  the  faces  of  those  two 
men.  "The  silence  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  returning  Beansy. 

"I  suppose  we've  got  to  shut  up  for  the 
night?"  said  MacGirr. 


"Don't  light  that  cigar  in  here,"  warned 
the  sharp  voice  of  the  printer. 

"Right  you  are,  Beansy,"  answered 
MacGirr.  "Who  carries  the  key  for  that 
bag?" 

"It's  on  the  hook  in  the  ink-cupboard; 
it's  not  needed.  That  bag  is  complete 
from  soup  to  caps." 

"All  right — then  let's  beat  it.  My 
throat's  as  dry  as  a  lime-kiln." 

I  heard  the  shuffling  of  feet,  a  snap  of 
the  light-switch,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  doors,  and  I  knew  that  they  had  gone 
for  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XII 

The  Base  of  Supplies 

T  WAITED  until  I  knew  the  coast  was 
■*■  clear.  Then  for  the  second  time  in  a 
somewhat  varied  and  extensive  career  I 
became  a  house-breaker;  uninvited,  unlaw- 
fully, surreptitiously,  I  entered  on  the 
property  of  another  man. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  at  ease  while 
doing  so.  My  hands  were  shaking  as  I 
quietly  raised  the  back  window  that 
opened  from  my  room  upon  the  rusty  iron 
fire  escape.  I  tried  to  fortify  myself  with 
the  assurance  that  this  was  due  more  to  the 
excitement  of  accomplishing  my  purpose 
than  to  trepidation  over  an  initial  plunge 
into  the  gentle  art  of  the  second-story 
man.  Indeed,  all  thought  as  to  my  own 
emotions  was  quickly  submerged  in  the 
joyful  discovery  that  MacGirr  had,  as  I 
suspected,  left  the  lower  window  un- 
latched. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  raise  it  and 
work  my  way  inside,  feet  first.  I  closed 
the  sash  after  me,  and  stood  in  the  un-, 
broken  quietness  of  the  empty  room,  lis- 
tening. 

It  was  as  still  as  a  tomb.  "The  air  was 
heavy  with  an  indescribable,  acrid,  pungent 
smell,  a  penetrating  and  all-pervading 
aroma  of  acid  salts  stronger  even  than  the 
benzine  smell  of  the  printer's  shop.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  strike  a  match  and 
get  at  least  a  vague  idea  of  my  surround- 
ings. But  on  second  thoughts  I  decided 
otherwise.  I  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
window  and  drew  down  the  double  blinds 
which  I  found  there.  Then  I  tiptoed 
across  the  room  toward  the  door,  which  I 
found  after  a  few  moments  of  padding 
around  in  the  pitchlike  darkness.  As  I 
had  hoped,  it  was  furnished  with  a  huge 
metal  bolt  on  the  inside.  This  I  promptly 
slipped  home  into  its  socket.  Thereafter 
I  groped  and  felt  along  the  walls  until  my 
fingers  came  in  contact  with  the  electric 
light -switch.  Listening  again  to  make 
sure  that  everything  was  safe,  I  turned 
the  switch  and  flooded  the  room  with 
light. 

I  stood  against  the  wall  accustoming  my 
eyes  to  the  glare  and  peering  about  at  the 
scene  before  me.  It  took  but  a  momentary 
inspection  to  show  that  my  vaguely  formed 
suspicions  were  not  altogether  incorrect. 
I  had  forced  my  way  into  what  was  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  the  "gun-joint" 
or  fulminate  factory  of  some  unknown 
East  Side  gang.  Whether  they  were  mere 
Black-handers  or  "Reds"  I  could  not 
make  sure.  I  had  often  heard  that  many 
of  these  little  East  Side  printing  shops 
were  hotbeds  of  Bolshevistic  literature. 
The  youth  called  Cono  Di  Marco,  I  felt, 
carried  more  the  characteristics  of  an 
obsessed  "Red"  than  those  of  a  yeggman 
turned  footpad.  The  boy  was  obviously 
being  made  a  tool  of  by  this  out-and-out 
highwayman  known  as  Red-flag  Mack, 
this  "gun-shover"  who  had  served  time, 
this  vindictive  and  malevolent  criminal 
seeking  his  own  selfish  ends.  And  there 
was  also  Beansy  Schmidlapp,  alias  Pepper 
Schlatter;  but  I  would  know  more  of 
Beansy,  I  felt,  when  I  had  seen  a  little 
more  of  that  odoriferous  back-room  pow- 
der-shanty of  his. 

TO  THE  casual  eye  there  was,  about 
this  room,  little  that  could  be  called 
striking.  Along  one  wall  ran  a  sort  of 
long  work-bench,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
a  tier  of  shelves,  at  the  other  end  a  tap 
and  sink.  About  one-third  of  the  shelf 
was  covered  by  a  piece  of  white  oilcloth. 
At  one  side  of  this  stood  a  jagged  piece  of 
plate-glass,  on  which  lay  what  looked  like 
a  long -handled  wooden  salad -spoon. 
Close  oeside  this  rested  a  small  cedar 
paddle  which  might  have  been  cut  out  of  a 
roof-shingle.  Behind  these  again  stood  a 
pair  of  chemist's  scales,  a  mortar  and  a 
pestle,  a  retort  or  two,  a  mixing-bowl  and 
a  disorderly  row  of  japaimed  tin  boxes. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  between 


two  fonts  of  unused  type,  stood  a  carboy 
of  nitric  acid,  a  rusty  slice-galley,  a  yellow 
calfskin  valise,  a  can  or  two  of  cylinder- 
ink  and  a  few  bales  of  dust-covered  paper. 

I  looked  more  closely  at  the  shelves  next 
the  work-bench.  I  saw  quickly  enough 
that  the  hard  silver-white  crystals  in  the 
bottle  before  me  were  crystals  of  anti- 
mony, and  that  the  copper  capsules  in  the 
tin  boxes  were  fulminate  detonators.  I 
next  found  an  envelope-box  half-filled 
with  electric  detonators,  made  of  a  stretch 
of  copper  wire  with  a  piece  of  platinum 
resistance-coil  in  a  plug  oL  ground  glass 
and  sulphur.  Next  came  a  fuse-crimper, 
a  chunk  of  still  moist  modeling-clay,  a 
cigar-box  holding  giant  caps,  a  canister 
nearly  full  of  sal-soda,  a  partly  dismantled 
clock-bomb  and  a  vial  of  mercury. 

I  wondered,  as  I  remembered  the  nitric 
acid,  if  this  rough-and-ready  chemist 
had  been  reckless  enough  to  attempt  in 
such  surroundings  the  blending  of  mer- 
cury fulminate.  Its  manufacture,  I  knew, 
was  a  simple  enough  process,  the  sole 
difficulty  of  which  was  that  the  resultant 
grayish  powder  had  to  be  washed  and  air- 
dried.  To  play  steam  laundry  to  such  a 
mixture  meant  danger;  for,  besides  being 
one  of  the  strongest  explosives  known  to 
modern  science,  mercury  fulminate  also 
has  the  disagreeable  trick  of  detonating 
under  some  slight  friction,  at  its  own  sweet 
will. 

My  next  discovery  almost  caused  me  to 
admire  the  owner  of  that  little  East  Side 
arsenal.  For  the  fact  that  before  me 
stood  a  vial  of  potassium  nitrate,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  another  of  chlorate,  and 
that  under  the  bench  stood  a  box  of  care- 
fully cleaned  wheat-bran,  convinced  me 
that  the  man  had  actually  been  attempting 
the  manufacture  of  asphaline,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  unstable  of  all  high 
explosives.  To  make  such  an  explosive 
under  such  conditions  was  more  than 
toying  with  death;  it  was,  as  Lefty  Boyle 
would  have  put  it,  flirting  with  a  tomb- 
stone. 

So  my  next  discovery  did  not  surprise 
me.  The  man  had  actually  manufac- 
tured nitric-ether  with  a  wooden  paddle! 
Had  he  deliberately  made  that  oily-looking 
fluid  whose  concoction  is  not  ended  until 
glycerine  is  stirred  in?  This  stirring— 
seeing  that  the  result  is  nitroglycerine, 
and  that  if  the  instruments  are  dirty  or  the 
glycerine  impure  there  is  every  promise  of 
spontaneous  explosion  and  equally  prompt 
annihilation  of  the  mixer  and  his  building  — 
is  usually  done  by  means  of  compressed 
air,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude 
and  under  the  keenest  inspection. 

LAID  out  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
-*  were  three  familiar-looking  tubes. 
I  bent  over  them  gingerly,  for  I  had  seen 
such  things  before.  The  man  had  been 
making  dynamite  cartridges.  Instead  of 
using  infusorial  earth  or  fossil-flour  for  a 
"dope,"  he  had  used  wheat-bran— which 
was,  of  course,  to  cushion  the  explosive 
against  possible  shock.  But  I  could  see 
where  the  free  nitroglycerine  had  leaked 
down  from  the  cartridge  paper  and  stained 
the  white  sheet,  so  clumsily  was  that 
"dope"  soaked  with  the  pure  "soap," 
and  so  awkwardly  were  the  malignant 
little  cylinders  filled  with  their  million 
devils  of  imprisoned  force. 

When  my  eye  fell  on  a  bunch  of  tape- 
fuses  not  five  feet  away  from  these  grease- 
soaked  dealers  of  destruction,  I  felt  that  I 
had  seen  enough  of  the  place.  No  wonder 
Beansy  Schmidlapp  had  commanded  Mac- 
Girr to  put  out  his  light!  I  wanted  to  get 
away,  to  be  where  I  could  breathe  fresh 
air  and  move  in  safety.  I  suddenly  grow 
nauseated  at  the  thought  of  all  these 
hellish  instruments  of  torture  with  their 
suggestion  of  mangling  and  rending.  And 
I  had  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  danger  of  outside  interruption  was 
almost  as  great  as  the  danger  from  that 
venomous  table  over  which  some  bristling 
fatality  seemed  to  brood  and  frown. 

I  pulled  myself  togctlier  and  groped 
my  way  to  the  ink-pantry.  There,  after  a 
minute"'s  search,  I  found  the  key  that  the 
printer  had  s(>okcn  of  to  MacGirr.  Tluu 
I  cautioasly  lifted  the  little  calfskin 
to  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  as  cauti" 
unlocked  it. 

The  valise  contained  what  must  havr 
been  the  rubl)er  bladder  from 
and  about  a  dozen  detonating  > 
in  a  cushion  of  har.s!    ^    '  'Uiph-immi 

This  fiber,  I  saw,  w  ^ton.     "The 

ruliber  bag,  wliich  w;, ith  ii  iln'l; 

and  oily  licjuid,  must  have  liclil,  I  j' 
between  three  and  four  nuarts.  1 
it  carefully  out  of  the  valise,  and  slowly 
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and  cautiously  poured  its  contents  into  a 
wooden  pail  standing  under  the  water- 
tap.  I  held  my  breath  as  I  did  so,  for  I 
could  see  that  this  honeylike  liquid  was 
whitish  and  opaque.  When  nitroglycerine 
is  not  as  clear  as  water  it  is  always  impure; 
and  when  impure  it  stands  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  neither  God  nor  man. 

I  next  carefully  washed  the  wooden 
paddle,  for  the  first  problem  before  me — 
no  easy  one  to  solve— was  to  get  rid  of  that 
ugly-looking  nitroglycerine.  Such  "soup" 
could  not  be  hidden  away.  It  could  not 
be  thrown  into  a  garbage-barrel  to  lie  like 
a  mine  until  some  shock  detonated  it; 
it  could  not  be  burned;  it  could  not  be 
poured  down  a  sink  or  permitted  to  flow 
through  a  sewer,  to  be  a  danger  to  all  New 
York  and  a  menace  to  Hudson  River 
shipping  even  when  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

D  UT  I  remembered  the  sal-soda.  Reach- 
*-*  ing  up  for  the  canister,  I  made  sure  of 
the  nature  of  its  contents.  Then,  by 
carefully  stirring  a  solution  of  sal-soda 
in  the  proper  quantity  of  water  into  the 
oily  "soup,"  it  was  quietly  and  gradually 
decomposed.  It  was  left,  in  the  end,  as 
harmless  as  a  pan  of  dish-water. 

After  dumping  the  stuff  into  the  sink  I 
carefully  washed  the  paddle  and  the  pail, 
and  even  more  carefully  the  rubber  bag, 
until  not  a  globule  of  grease  remained. 
Then  I  carefully  picked  the  detonating 
caps  from  the  yellow  calfskin  valise  and 
restored  them  to  their  mates  in  the  tin 
box.  The  guncotton,  I  knew,  was  harm- 
less enough  when  wet.  So  I  soaked  it  with 
water,  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  sheet  of 
prmting-paper  and  stored  it  away  on  the 
dusty  top  shelf  of  the  ink-pantry. 

I  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  for  a 
mmute  or  two,  puzzling  over  what  my 
next  move  should  be.  I  soon  reached  a 
decision.  If  I  had  drawn  the  teeth  of 
Beansy's  little  tiger  of  destruction,  it  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  valise  had  been 
interfered  with.  So  I  took  the  empty 
rubber  bladder,  filled  it  with  water  from 
the  tap  and  carefully  tied  it  at  the  top. 
I  next  made  sure  that  the  calfskin  valise 
was  quite  empty  and  quite  clean.  Then  I 
placed  m  the  bottom  of  it  a  few  handfuls 
of  wheat-bran  and  adjusted  the  bladder  full 
of  water  so  that  it  would  nestle  in  this  I 
locked  the  valise,  restored  it  to  its  original 
position  and  replaced  the  key  on  its  hook 
in  the  ink-pantry.  Then  I  slid  back  the 
bolt  switched  out  the  light,  put  up  the 
double  blinds,  climbed  guardedly  out 
through  the  window  and  up  the  rusty 
fire-escape  to  my  own  room. 

I  felt,  as  I  made  my  way  home  at  mid- 
night, tired  and  hungry,  that  my  day  had 
not  been  a  wasted  one,  from  any  stand- 
point. I  felt,  indeed,  very  much  as  a 
general  must  feel  who  has  planned  his 
formations  and  movements  and  defence- 
lines,  and  is  waiting  for  the  opening  gun 
to  mark  the  enemy's  advance.  But  for 
one  whole  day,  I  suddenly  remembered  to 
my  humiliation  and  bewilderment,  I  had 
Stniwen''^*^  to  think  of  Natalie  Ethelwyn 

CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Last  Day 

"p\AVIS,  do  you  think  you  could  secure 
'-^  a  pair  of  handcuffs  for  me?" 
I  looked  up  from  my  iced  grapefruit, 
the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  as  I 
sat  before  my  own  damask,  fittingly 
tubbed,  shaved  and  clothed,  reveling  in 
the  familiar  but  never  quite  appreciated 
luxury  of  an  unhurried  meal. 

Davis,  of  course,  showed  no  emotion  at 
my  casual  question. 

"I  think  so,  sir,"  he  answered.  "Will 
you  want  them  at  once,  sir?" 

"I'd  like  them  some  time  before  to- 
night,   was  my  answer. 

/  I'j^J^^'  ^""'"  ^^''^  Davis,  as  he  opened  and 
folded  my  morning  paper  and  adjusted  it 
against  the  toast  rack.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  vary  a  degree  in  the  angle 
at  which  he  placed  that  carefully  folded 
paper. 

"And  could  you  get  hold  of  a  couple  of 
thirty-eight  calibre  Colts?"  I  added  with- 
out looking  up. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,"  answered  that 
paragon  of  outward  apathy.  I  must  con- 
fess, however,that  there  were  rare  occasions 
when  Davis  and  his  imperturbability 
almost  exasperated  me.  This  was  one  of 
them. 

"And  I  may  need  your  help  a  bit, 
Davis,"  I  continued. 

"Yes,  sir,"   was   his   impassive   reply. 

I  began  to  wonder  just  how  we  two 


could  work  together  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. I  wanted  the  entire  movement  and 
the  entire  triumph  to  be  mine.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  call  in  Lieutenant  Belton 
or  to  get  in  touch  with  Lefty  Boyle.  But 
that  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  sur- 
render of  the  case  into  professional  hands. 
I  wanted  to  work  the  tangle  out  with  my 
own  bead  ftnd  iji  my  own  way.  I  would 
see  the  thing  through  to  the  end  now;  I 
was  as  jealous  of  it  as  a  bird-dog  is  of  his 
first  "point."  I  resented  the  mere  thought 
of  interference  from  outsiders. 

I  began  to  rehearse  the  case  in  my  mind 
leisurely,  as  a  gourmet  might  turn  over 
and  over  on  his  tongue  some  complicated 
triumph  of  the  culinary  art.  It  was  now 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  That  left 
me  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  perfect 
my  plans.  The  amiable  gentleman  known 
as  Beansy,  alias  Pepper  Schlatter,  did  not 
count,  for  the  present.  This  was  equally 
true  of  the  young  woman  of  the  black 
veil,  though  I  stored  away  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  consciousness  a  firm  resolution  to 
find  out  more  about  that  young  woman, 
when  occasion  should  permit.  Somewhat 
regretfully  I  felt  that  she  would  have  to 
be  left  for  later  and  more  leisurely  inves- 
tigation. 

MacGirr  himself  was  the  man  I  wanted. 
His  tool,  Cono  Di  Marco,  was  equally 
dangerous,  as  things  went,  but  he  would  be 
easier  to  handle.  They  would  not  be 
together,  luckily,  when  the  time  for  the 
final  coup  arrived.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Stock  Exchange,  I  remembered,  opened 
at  ten.  Cono  Di  Marco  would  then 
, present  himself  at  the  entrance  to  the 
visitors'  gallery,  show  his  card,  and  be 
admitted. 

I  suddenly  jumped  from  my  chair.  I 
was  a  fool.  I  had  taken  an  oily  and  tricky 
enemy  at  his  word. 

"It's  to-day\  It's  this  very  morning!" 
I  declared,  as  the  truth  of  the  one  thing 
flashed    through    my    bewildered    brain. 

"It's  to-day!"  I  repeated  aloud.  Even 
the  impassive,  black-clad  Davis  had  stirred 
a  little  uneasily. 

"Davis,"  I  cried.  "Get  the  garage 
on  the  phone.  Tell  them  to  have  my  car 
at  the  door  as  soon  as  they  can — at  once! 
If  they  can't  have  it  here  in  five  minutes, 
tell  them  to  send  anything  that's  outside 
and  ready — any  old  car  on  wheels." 


T  LOOKED  at  my  watch.  It  was  twen- 
A  ty-eight  minutes  to  ten.  I  had  been 
sitting-  there  wasting  time,  mooning  and 
preening  like  a  green  parrot,  when  the  fate 
of  the  most  essential  and  dominating  body 
of  men  in  all  the  world  of  business  lay  in 
the  balance.  My  mistake  was  imperilling 
the  existence  of  the  men  on  whom  de- 
pended the  perpetuation  of  a  nation's 
trade  and  prosperity.  And  ten  to  one  I 
had  already  lost  my  chance. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  man  had 
lied.  MacGirr  had'  simply  misled  the 
girl.  He  had  glibly  told  her  a  day  later, 
to  throw  her  off  the  track.  Everything 
had  been  made  ready;  they  had  no  reason 
for  further  delay.  The  coup  was  under 
way  at  that  very  moment.  And  I  remem- 
bered Pepper  Schlatter's  words  to  the  other 
conspirators:  "I'll  see  everything's  O.K. 
for  the  kid!"  That  meant  that  a  minute's 
inspection  of  the  bag  might  show  him  it 
had  been  tampered  with.  Another  min- 
ute's work  could  replace  the  bladder  of 
water  with  enough  of  one  of  his  cursed 
fulminates  to  blow  the  dome  off  the 
Exchange  and  send  its  six  fluted  marble 
pillars  tumbling  and  crumbling  into 
Broad  Street. 

I  had  been  too  sure  of  myself;  I  had 
crowed  too  soon.  By  the  overlooking  of 
one  link  in  my  chain  of  deduction  I  had 
endangered  the  lives  of  a  thousand  men. 
I  was  threatening,  not  only  New  York, 
but  every  acre  of  America  where  grain 
grew — every  factory  where  a  wheel  moved, 
every  family  where  bread  was  eaten — 
with  a  cataclysm  unparalleled  in  history. 
I  was  crushing  the  central  heart  that  fed 
a  nation's  farthest  arteries  of  commerce; 
I  was  flinging  a  blight  on  a  whole  contin- 
ent's thrift  and  hope. 

"The  car  will  be  at  the  door,  sir,  by 
the  time  you  are  down,"  announced  the 
matter-of-fact  and  steadying  voice  of 
Davis.  I  caught  my  coat  and  hat  and 
gloves  from  him,  and  turned  back  at  the 
door. 

"Come  on,  Davis!"  I  cried. 

"With  you,  sir?" 


"Yes,  quick!"  For  I  remembered  that 
he  could  drive  a  car,  even  if  it  was  in  an 
over-scrupulous  and  snail-like  way.  I 
preferred,  for  the  present  at  least,  keeping 
the  story  strictly  in  the  family,  as  it  were. 

I  was  in  the  car  and  swinging  down  Fifth 
Avenue  before  Davis  was  fairly  seated.  I 
threw  the  lever  out  to  full  speed  when  I 
saw  an  opening  in  the  traflSc-lines,  and 
skidded  round  in  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
then  down  the  west  stretch  of  Madison 
Square. 

"Oflficer  is  warning  you,  sir,  I  think," 
said  Davis,  as  I  bounded  and  pounded 
over  the  Twenty-third  Street  car-tracks 
while  I  still  had  a  clear  roadway. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  I  cried.  "We've  got 
to  get  to  the  Stock  Exchange  before  ten!" 

WE  WERE  in  the  canyon  of  Broadway 
itself  by  this  time,  and  when  I  saw 
its  morning  tangle  of  traffic  I  cursed  my 
luck  that  I  had  not  kept  straight  down 
University  Place  to  Washington  Square. 
To  run  the  motor  even  beyond  half  speed 
now  would  be  suicidal. 

"We  can't  make  it,  sir,"  said  Davis, 
studying  his  large  and  intimidating  silver 
watch.  I  felt  this  to  be  true  even  before 
bespoke. 

"Could  I  do  it  by  subway?"  I  asked,  for 
the  car  took  up   most   of  my  thought. 

"By  an  express  at  Fourteenth  Street,  sir. 
But  you  would  lose  time  again  getting 
from  Wall  Street  station." 

"I'll  have  to  do  it — there's  no  chance 
with  this  traffic!" 

"It's  too  bad,  sir,"  said  Davis,  for  just 
above  Union  Square  a  jam  of  trucks  and 
cabs  and  crawling  four-wheeled  things 
held  us  up  again,  and  a  mounted  traffic- 
squad  "canary"  ordered  me  behind  a 
snail-paced  taxicab. 

"I'm  going  to  swing  out  and  around 
to  the  east  of  the  square  and  then  dive  for 
the  subway,"  I  told  Davis.  "You  stay 
with  the  car.  Get  to  the  Exchange  on 
Broad  Street  if  you  can.  If  that  'canary' 
causes  trouble,  get  MacMullen  on  the 
wire." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Davis. 

I  defied  the  traffic  regulations  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  cut  sharply  across 
the  line,  lifting  a  florist's  wagon's  hind 
wheel  as  I  went.  An  astounded  patrolman 
ordered  me  to  stop,  but  I  did  not  even 
answer  or'  look  at  him.  In  the  open 
spaces  of  the  square  I  threw  on  full  speed 
again  and  swung  down  Fourth  Avenue 
until  the  Fourteenth  Street  jam  once  more 
hemmed  us  in. 

"Smooth  down  that  officer,  Davis,  if 
he  gets  after  you,"  I  said  as  I  dived  for 
the  subway  entrance. 

It  was  sixteen  minutes  to  ten  when  I 
took  a  seat  in  the  south-bound  express. 
I  seemed  to  be  carrying  that  train  down  on 
my  own  shoulders.  I  sat  there  with  my 
watch  in  my  hand,  staring  at  the  second- 
hand as  it  wheeled  off  the  precious  minutes, 
torturing  my  mind  with  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  I  should  be  too  late. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
In  the  Visitors'  Gallery 

AT  FOUR  minutes  to  ten  by  my  watch 
■'*■  I  was  once  more  in  the  open  air. 
I  peered  down  the  narrow  valley  of  gloom 
between  the  towering  cliffs,  momentarily 
wondering  when  my  eyes  would  see  the 
heavens  about  me  split  by  some  sudden 
eruption,  schooling  my  ears  to  be  prepared 
for  the  roar  and  shock  which  would  tell 
me  that  somewhere  between  New  and 
Broad  Streets  the  worst  had  happened. 
Men  looked  after  me  as  I  ran.  Jocular 
messenger-boys  called  and  whistled  and 
jeered;  the  surging  morning  crowd  through 
which  I  darted  and  elbowed  my  way  must 
have  taken  me  for  a  madman  or  a  drunkard 
pursued  by  the  fiends  of  delirium.  But 
I  neither  looked  aside  nor  wavered.  I 
neither  stopped  nor  permitted  myself  to 
be  stopped  until  I  had  plunged,  hot  and 
panting,  into  the  round-arched  doorway 
that  led  to  the  visitors'  gallery. 

The  necessity  of  convincing  the  door- 
keeper of  my  right  to  enter,  even  with  the 
essential  member's  card  in  my  hand,  and 
then  later  the  slow  ascent  to  the  gallery 
itself,  seemed  a  tragic  waste  of  time.  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  announce  to  the 
placid-eyed  attendants  about  me  the 
somewhat  melodramatic  information  that 
any  moment  might  be  their  last.  But 
life  was  too  short  even  for  that  consolingly 
theatrical  side-issue. 


At  last  I  was  in  the  eastern  loft  of  the 
Exchange  known  as  the  visitors'  gallery. 
My  watch  said  one  minute  past  ten.  And 
still  the  Exchange  stood. 

But,  as  I  made  my  way  down  toward 
the  railing  that  guarded  the  gallery-edge 
from  the  pit  itself,  I  heajd  a  gong  strike. 
It  sent  a  thrill  and  a  quiver  of  startled 
nerves  through  my  body;  and  it  was  a 
second  or  two  before  I  realized  that  it 
was  simply  the  ten  o'clock  signal  for  the 
day's  business  on  the  floor  to  begin.  Still 
I  saw  no  signs  of  disaster. 

The  market  held  every  promise  of  being 
an  unsteady  one.  The  day,  like  the  days 
that  had  preceded  it,  threatened  to  be 
troubled.  For,  even  as  the  gong  struck, 
a  sudden  babel  of  sound  exploded  up  out 
of  the  pit,  echoing  to  the  paneled  roof  of 
the  great,  high-ceilinged  room.  I  looked 
about  for  a  glimpse  of  Cono  Di  Marco. 
But  still  I  could  see  no  trace  of  him.  And 
still  the  Exchange  stood. 

ABOUT  the  sixteen  posts  that  studded 
■  the  wide  valley  of  the  floor  were 
groups  of  suddenly  frenzied  men.  Some 
posts  held  but  few;  others  seemed  to  cause 
human  particles  to  fly  back  and  forth  and 
cling  about  them  like  iron-filings  about  a 
magnet.  Pages  in  gray  uniforms  ran 
hither  and  thither.  During  each  momen- 
tary lull  of  the  storm  the  telegraph-keys, 
in  the  booths  at  the  far  end  of  the  great 
chamber,  rattled  and  cluttered  and  droned. 
The  clustering  black  masses  of  humanity 
boiled  and  erupted  and  fell  back.  Hands 
waved  and  writhed  and  semaphored;  the 
sound  of  the  contending  voices  became  a 
sustained  and  continuous  monotone.  The 
vice-president  occupied  his  official  post. 
The  movement  and  excitement  increased; 
the  uniformed  sergeants  kept  watch  over 
the  hurrying  messenger-boys;  despatches 
were  more  feverishly  received  and  de- 
livered; pads  were  scribbled  on,  sheets  of 
paper  were  waved  and  tossed  and  shredded 
and  thrown  broadcast  about  the  floor. 
It  was  like  looking  down  into  the  crater  of 
an  immense  volcano  seething  and  bubbling 
with  restless  and  wasteful  fires.  It  was 
pandemonium  let  loose,  pre-Adamitic  chaos 
restored  to  the  world. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  floor-members — 
and  I  knew  there  were  eleven  hundred  of 
them  —  must  have  been  engulfed  and 
fighting  in  that  frenzied  maelstrom. 
There  they  writhed  and  shouted  and 
grimaced  aad  signalled  and  scribbled  on 
order-blanks,  the  slaves  and  emissaries  of 
their  thrice-veiled  goddess  known  as 
Fortune;  there  they  bought  and  sold, 
little  dreaming  of  what  hung  over  them. 
They  only  knew  that  they  were  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  half  a  world,  a  nation's 
testers  of  values,  the  blindly  moving  baro- 
meter of  a  troubled  hemisphere. 

They  seemed  to  me  like  strange  pagans 
fretting  about  the  floor  of  their  over- 
stately  and  over-pillared  temple,  as  heavily 
columned  as  some  Doric  home  of  earth's 
most  ancient  gods.  They  shouted  orders 
and  shook  fingers  at  one  another;  they 
menaced  their  fellows  with  darting  pads 
and  op^n  throats,  like  angry  snakes  at  the 
coil;  they  tore  up  order-slips  and  showered 
their  friends  and  foes  until  the  vast  floor 
was  white  with  their  fall,  like  a  valley  in 
the  Rockies  after  a  snow-storm.  There 
they  burrowed  and  builded  and  worked 
and  wasted,  as  blindly  as  a  hill  of  restless 
ants  on  whom  the  prostrating  plowshare 
of  an  outside  world  was  soon  to  descend. 

They  seemed  to  take  on  an  indescribable 
pathos — the  pathos  of  a  people  unconscious 
of  their  to-morrow,  blind  to  its  possibilities 
and  its  perils.  And  still  the  Exchange 
stood.  The  blow  might  not  have  fallen, 
but  it  was  destined  still  to  fall. 

Then  my  eyes,  which  all  this  time  had 
been  searching  the  gallery  about  me,  no 
longer  noticed  the  tiers  of  faces  at  my  side 
or  the  far-off  movements  and  shadows  of 
the  floor.  For,  as  I  watched,  a  gallery 
door  opened  and  closed  and  two  new- 
comers entered. 

The  first  was  Cono  Di  Marco.  His 
hands  were  empty.  But  under  the  flaps 
of  his  short  overcoat,  hung  there  apparent- 
ly by  a  strap  about  his  shoulders,  was  the 
calfskin  bag.  I  could  not  actually  see  *he 
bag  itself,  yet  I  knew  it  was  the^*,  as 
plainly  as  though  my  eyes  beheld  it; 

I  also  knew  that  the  figure  behind  him 
was  Elvira  Paladino,  the  woman  of  the 
black  veil.  And  my  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  for  a  moment;  for  as  I  saw  them 
I  knew  that  the  drama  had  narrowed 
down  to  its  last  movements. 
To  be  Conliniied 
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The  Northern  Electric 
Leaves  Health 
In  Its  Wake 

THE  useof  a  Northern  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  means  absence  of  dust  and 
.  dirt;  a  saving  of  time  and  labor;  better 
health. 

Use  it  frequently  in  your  home,  for  its 
powerful  suction  extracts  with  ease  the 
germ-laden  dust  and  dirt  that  is  a  con- 
stant danger  to  your  health  and  that  of 
your  family. 

The  Northern  Electric  is  compact  and 
combines  every  desirable  feature,  and  its 
weight  is  only  ll^-albs. 

The  reasons  why  it  is  Northern  Electric 
guaranteed  will  gladly  be  told  you  by 
your  dealer. 
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The   Swallow 
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She  shivered.  "Billy,"  she  murmured, 
"when  a  woman  loves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  her  heart,  and  though  the  whole 
world  turn  against  you,  I  will  always  be 
there  with  you,  believing  in  you." 

"That  will  be  enough  for  me,  Nell,"  he 
said  softly.  "You  alone  matter.  What 
you  would  have  me  do,  that  I  will  do;  what 
you  would  have  me  be — " 

She  stopped  his  words  with  her  lips. 
Her  fingers  combed  his  waving  hair.  He 
felt  her  tremble,  and  leading  her  to  a  sofa 
drew  her  down  beside  him. 

"Now,  woman  mine,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
what's  troubling  you." 

"It's  this,  Billy,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"The  day  you  resigned  from  the  office, 
that  man  came — that — " 

"Milligan."  The  Swallow's  lips  tight- 
ened.    "Yes,  I  know,  dear." 

"You  know?" 

"I  was  speaking  to  Milligan  to-night; 
he  told  me  he  had  reported  me  to  Stroud 
Brothers.  You  were  there  and  heard  what 
he  said,  I  suppose.  Did  he  give  them  my 
full  history,  Nell?" 

SHE  nodded,  her  face  averted.  "Every- 
thing you  told  me,  about  yourself, 
he  told  them,"  she  faltered. 

The  Swallow  laughed  shortly.  "It's 
a  little  way  Milligan  has,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"He  glories  in  hounding  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  live  straight  back  into  prison. 
I  knew  he  would  find  me  sooner  or  later, 
so  I  left  the  job  of  my  own  accord.  Of 
course  they  believed  him?" 

The  girl's  lips  quivered  in  a  smile. 
"Oh,  Billy,"  she  cried,  "that's  the  beauti- 
ful part  of  it.  Mr.  Wentworth  Stroud — 
he  is  the  crippled  one,  you  know — flew 
•  into  an  awful  temper.  He  called  Milligan 
a  sneak  and  a  bully  and  told  him  that 
compared  to  him  you  were  a  gentleman. 
He  said  he  hoped  that  some  day  one  of  the 
poor  devils  Milligan  was  driving  would 
get  the  upper  grip  of  him  and  show  him 
up  for  what  he  was.  Those  were  his  very 
words,  Billy.  He  ended  by  ordering 
Milligan  from  the  office." 

The  Swallow's  face  was  a  puzzle.  "You 
mean,"  he  said,  slowly,  "that  he  stuck  up 
for  me,  Nell?" 

"He  surely  did,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
"and  he  told  Milligan  that  you  had  left 
his  employ  of  your  own  volition,  and  as 
soon  as  you  wanted  your  old  position  back 
you  could  have  it." 

The  Swallow's  shoulders  squared.  "God!" 
he  murmured.  "He's  white,  that  little 
cripple.  And  Milligan?"  he  asked.  "What 
did  he  say  to  that?" 

He  saw  the  quiver  of  her  lip  and  his 
arm  stole  about  her  shoulders.  "Never 
mind,  Nell,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  know 
what  Milligan  said  then.  He  said  he 
would  prove  that  I  was  the  biggest  crook 
in  the  city  and  do  it  soon,  too." 

"Yes,  Billy,  he  said  that."  Her  eyes 
were  on  his  again,  pleading,  questioning. 
"He — he  can't  do  it  though,  can  he,  Billy?" 
she  faltered. 

He  was  silent.  "And  supposing  he  did, 
Nell?"  he  asked  at  length. 

She  shivered,  but  her  hand  stole  into  his. 
"I  would  still  believe  in  you,"  she  answered, 
"but,  Billy,  he  can't  do  it —  Tell  me  he 
can't  doit—" 

His  face  twisted  in  a  contortion  of  pain. 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  go  so  far  as  to  say  he 
can't  do  it,  little  woman,"  he  said,  "but 
I'll  say  this:  /  don't  think  he  will." 

He  laughed  softly  and  taking  his  arm 
from  about  her  shoulders  held  her  glowing 
face  in  his  hands.  "Now  listen,  little 
woman  of  mine,  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something  to  cheer  you  up.  I've  got  an- 
other job;  the  biggest  job  I  ever  had  or  will 
ever  have  again.  I  don't  know  yet 
whether  or  not  I'm  big  enough  to  finish  it — 
as  I  would  like  to  finish  it.  I'll  know  that 
pretty  shortly,  now.  But,  Nell,  if  I  am 
big  enough  to  finish  it,  it  will  mean  that 
our  worries  are  over." 

She  smiled.     "Oh,   that's  fine,   Billy." 

His  face  grew  serious.  "And  no  matter 
what  the  world  thinks — you  will  always 
stand  by  me,  Nell?"  he  asked  hungrily. 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  "Why, 
Billy,  of  course." 

He  sighed  and  patted  her  hand.  His 
face  was  haggard  now  and  in  his  eyes  was  a 
look  she  could  not  understand. 

"Billy,"  she  whispered,  "when  will  you 
know?  Tell  me,  Billy,  so  I  can  be  with 
you  to  share  your  triumph." 

A  strange  look  came  into  his  face.  He 
sat  thinking.     Suddenly  he  smiled. 


"I  will  know  by  a  quarter  of  six  uduiK, 
Saturday,"  he  .said.  "You  know  where  the 
old  Drydon  distillery  stands?  Well,  dear, 
come  there  at  that  hour,  five  forty-five, 
remember — no  sooner  or  later,  I  will  be 
in  the  attic  rooms.  You  trust  me,  dear? 
You  are  not  afraid  to  come?" 

"I'll  come,  Billy." 

Somewhere  in  the  house  a  clock  chimed 
nine.     He  rose  abruptly. 

"I  mu.st  say  good  night  now,  girl  of 
mine,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "There's  work 
to  do." 

She  raised  her  lips  to  his.  He  crushed 
her  to  him,  held  her  for  a  long,  tense,  joy- 
filled  moment,  then  slowly  released  her. 

A  moment  later  she  heard  the  front  door 
close.  Then  she  sank  down  on  the  floor 
and  throwing  her  arms  across  a  chair  hid 
her  face  in  them. 

COUNTY  Crown  Attorney  Hughstis  sat 
in  his  office,  pondering  frowningly  on 
an  item  which  he  had  just  read  in  the 
morning  Times.  There  was  nothing  about 
the  man  to  denote  the  relentless  driving 
force  which  had  characterized  his  meteoric 
career  as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  won  for 
him  the  responsible  position  he  now  held. 
Externally  he  was  a  very  ordinary-looking 
individual.  He  was  medium-sized,  pos- 
sessed a  plain,  even-featured  face  and  wore 
his  closely-cropped,  greying  hair  brushed 
straight  back  from  his  forehead.  He  was 
young,  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
and  yet  District  Attorney  Hughstis  had, 
in  more  than  one  sense,  proven  himself  a 
very  extraordinary  personage.  Assuming 
office  during  a  period  of  stress, 'when  gang- 
men  and  auto  bandits  were  operating  un- 
hampered almost  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  police,  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  cope  with  the  situation  by  personally 
conducting  a  campaign  against  the  wolves 
of  the  Underworld,  resulting  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  bandits  and  the  sending  of 
their  supposed  leaders  to  the  chair. 

"It  is  now  nearly  two  months  since 
Judge  Graydon  and  his  chauffeur,  Spencer, 
disappeared,"  heread,  "and  as  yet  no  trace 
of  them  has  been  found.  What's  the  matter 
with  our  police,  our  detectives?  Is  it 
possible  that  no  man  or  woman  is  safe  on 
our  city  streets  in  broad  daylight?" 

A  knock  fell  on  the  door.  Hughstis  laid 
down  the  paper  and  swung  swiftly  about 
in  his  chair. 

"Come  in,"  he  invited. 

The  visitor  was  a  stockily-built,  bull- 
necked  individual  with  keen  grey  eyes, 
aggressive  jaw  and  round  closely-cropped 
head.  He  took  the  chair  designated  and 
removing  his  derby  fumbled  with  its 
brim.  "I  got  your  message,  sir,"  he  said, 
grudging  respect  in  his  tones. 

The  attorney  nodded  curtly.  He  picked 
up  the  newspaper  from  the  desk  and  tapped 
its  heavy  scare-lines  with  a  slender  finger. 
"You    saw    this,    I    suppose,    Milligan?" 

The  other  shifted  before  the  half  scornful 
glance  of  the  questioner.  "I  saw  it  all 
right,"  he  returned.  "There's  nothin'  to 
it,  sir,  really.  Them  newspaper  cubs  have 
got  to  have  something  to  rave  about." 

"It's  a  biting  slash  at  the  efficiency  of 
our  police  department,"  said  the  lawyer 
gravely.     "I     don't    like    it,     Milligan." 

"No,  sir,  nor  more  do  I.  It's  regrettable, 
but  how  are  you  going  to  stop  it?" 

Hughstis  banged  his  fist  on  the  table. 
"That  part  is  up  to  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  force,"  he  cried.  "Good 
God,  man,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
fellows?  You,  Milligan,  with  your  boasted 
record!  What's  the  matter  with  youl 
Are  you  asleep?" 

A  dark  flush  mounted  to  the  sullen  face 
of  the  detective.  "Consider  the  situation," 
resumed  the  attorney.  "One  of  our  wealth- 
iest citizens,  a  renowned  judge  on  the 
bench,  disappears  as  suddenly  and  myster- 
iously as  though  the  ground  had  opened  and 
swallowed  him.  His  chauflFeur  disappears 
with  him.  What's  the  answer?  The  men's 
relatives  want  to  know,  the  public  want  to 
know,  everybody  wants  to  know  and  has  a 
right  to  know.  They've  been  asking 
'Where  are  Judge  Graydon  and  James 
Spencer?'  for  more  than  two  months  now." 

He  paused  and  let  his  eyes  search  the 
detective's  face.  "And  now,  Milligan, 
I've  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  I'm  going 
to  know.  If  the  abductors  or  murderers 
of  these  men  are  not  brought  to  light 
within  the  next  ten  days  there  is  going  to 
be  a  shaking  up  in  the  police  force  that 
will  make  history." 

The    detective    squirmed.    That    the 


crown  attorney  meant  what  he  said,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt. 

"The  trouble  is,  sir,"  he  defended, 
"the  public  ridicule  us  instead  of  givin' 
us  their  support.  No  sooner  do  we  break 
up  an  organized  band  of  thugs  and  land 
the  leader  in  jail,  than  some  man  or  woman 
gets  busy  with  a  petition  for  his  pardon, 
or  some  other  fool  thing,  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  crook  is  free  again,  there's  always 
some  idiot  ready  to  give  him  employment 
the  same  a.s  if  he  was  an  honest  man.  I 
ask  you,  sir,  how  is  the  most  efficient 
police  force  in  the  world  goin'  to  protect 
people  who  simply  won't  protect  them- 
selves?" 

THE  crown  attorney  pondered  this 
question.  "There  may  be  something 
in  what  you  say,  Milligan,"  he  returned, 
"but  this  hounding  of  poor  devils  who 
might  go  straight  if  given  half  a  chance  is, 
as  you  know,  directly  contrary  to  my 
methods  of  reasoning.  I  believe  in  giving 
the  under  dog  a  show." 

"And  get  bitten  for  your  kindness." 
Milligan  did  not  speak  the  thought  aloud. 
He  sensed  in  the  attorney's  remark  a 
warning  to  himself,  and  once  again  the 
dull  red  crept  up  into  his  purple-veined 
cheeks. 

"Understand,  I'm  not  lecturing  you", 
Milligan,"  the  voice  had  lost  its  wire- 
edge,  was  almost  friendly,  in  fact,  "I  don't 
agree  with  certain  of  the  methods  you 
employ  in  your  work,  but  after  all,  it's 
your  work,  not  mine.  I  decided  to  send 
for  you  following  a  conversation  I  had 
with  Mrs.  Graydon  this  afternoon." 

The  detective  nodded.  "Mrs.  Gray- 
don's  relyin'  on  me  to  clear  this  mystery 
up,  sir.  I've  had  the  case  in  hand  for — 
quite  some  time.  I've  promised  her  that 
I  would  have  the  men  who  abducted  her 
husband  and  his  chauffeur  behind  the 
bars  mighty  soon  now." 

"So  she  told  me,  Milligan,"  returned  the 
attorney,  "it  was  no  breach  of  confidence, 
I  hope?" 

The  detective  threw  out  his  hands. 
"None  whatever,  sir.  Mrs.  Graydon  told 
me  that  she  would  like  to  let  you  know; 
seems  you  and  her  husband  were  close 
friends.  I  didn't  mind  in  the  least,  be- 
cause I  don't  usually  make  a  statement  like 
that  without  being  sure;  and  I  am  sure  I'll 
have  the  abductors  in  my  grip  by  Satur- 
day." 

The  crown  attorney  started. 

"That's  only  two  days  away,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  sure,  Milligan?" 

"Yes,  sir,  absolutely  sure.  Two  days 
from  now  these  here  papers'll  be  singin' 
another  song,  and,"  the  speaker's  mouth 
drooped  to  sneer,  "you,  sir,  will  have 
changed  your  opinion  concernin'  the  under 
dog,  because — "  he  leaned  across  the  table, 
tapping  its  polished  surface  with  a  thick 
finger  to  emphasize  his  words,  "the  two 
men  who  are  responsible  for  this  mystery 
which  has  baffled  the  cleverest  detectives 
on  the  force  are  both  of  'em  reformed 
crooks;  and  now,  sir,  you've  got  it  straight." 

Hughstis  sat  silent,  looking  away. 
He  roused  himself  at  length  and,  producing 
a  box  of  cigars,  passed  it  across  the  table. 
Milligan  selected  a  cigar,  bit  the  end  from 
it  and  lit  it.  He  blew  a  ring  of  smoke 
ceilingward,  squinted  through  it  as  though 
deliberating,  then  with  a  short  laugh  turned 
to  the  attorney. 

"I'll  go  a  little  further  than  that,  sir," 
he  said.  "I'll  tell  you  now  who  the 
abductors  are." 

"No,  Milligan,"  spoke  Hughstis,  sharply. 
"I  don't  want  to  know  who  they  are.  If 
you  know,  that's  enough  for  me.  I'll 
learn  soon  enough.  You  see,"  he  smiled 
queerly,  "the  abductors  are  your  game. 
If  I  learn  from  you  who  they  are,  I  just 
might  circumvent  you  and  beat  you  to  that 
$5,000  reward." 

Milligan's  yellow  teeth  showed  in  a  grin. 
"Ten  thousand,"  he  corrected.  "You're 
not  forgettin'  that  Mrs.  Graydon  doubled 
the  reward,  I  hope,  sir?" 

The  attorney  frowned.  "Well,  no,"  he 
said  dryly,  "seeing  that  she  did  it  against, 
my  advice.  The  fact  had  just  slipped  my 
mind  for  the  time,  Milligan.  I  presume 
that  extra  $5,000  would  be  a  big  incentive 
to  one  of  your  profession  to  do  his  utmost, 
eh?" 

Milligan  felt  the  thrust  and  twisted  un- 
comfortably in  his  chair.  However,  he 
hid  his  feeling  of  rancor  as  he  said : 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  any  double  cross  from 
you,  so  I'm  goin'  to  name  the  birds  who 
pulled  this  thing."  There  was  a  gleam  of 
triumph  in  his  small  eyes.  "You  know  the 
Swallow,  the  cleverest  cracksman  this 
country  has  ever  seen,  and  the  smoothest 


article  that  ever  fooled  a  judge.     Well, 
he's  the  main  guy." 

HE  SAT  back  and  folded  his  arms,  his 
eyes  watching  the  effect  of  his  words. 

Hughstis  had  glanced  quickly  up  at 
mention  of  the  name.  "Are  you  sure, 
Milligan?"  he  asked. 

"I  am,"  said  the  detective  shortly. 
"I  knowed  you'd  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that,  seein's  you've  always  stood  up  for 
him  and  believed  in  his  promise  to  run 
straight.  But  it  simply  goes  to  prove  my 
theory,  that  no  man  with  born  and  bred 
instincts  of  criminality  will  run  anythin' 
but  crooked,  correct.  Why,  sir,  if  that 
Swallow  is  ever  fortunate  enough  to  die 
out  of  jail,  they'll  have  to  lock  him  in  his 
coffin,  or  he'll  break  his  way  out  and  steal 
his  own  name  plate.  Oh,  don't  I  know 
him  and  his  kind?" 

The  lawyer  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  now,  hands  locked  behind  his 
back. 

"Milligan,"  he  said,  turning  frowning 
eyes  on  the  man  in  the  chair,  "you're 
mistaken." 

Milligan  shrugged. 

"All  right,"  he  returned.  "But  evi- 
dence is  evidence.  Maybe  you'll  believe 
that  when  you  see  it.  I'm  sayin'  that  the 
Swallow  and  his  pal,  Sleek  Daniels,  abduct- 
ed Judge  Graydon  and  his  man  and  are  hold- 
in'  them  for  ransom.  I'm  goin'  to  prove 
that  to  you  and  the  world,  and  soon,  and 
I'm  not  doin'  it  altogether  for  the  reward 
money  either." 

"Am  I  to  infer  from  that  that  the  re- 
ward is  a  secondary  consideration?"  asked 
the  attorney  caustically. 

"You  bet.  I'm  going  to  show  the  world 
that  one  named  Milligan  knows  born 
crooks  better  than  them  who  have  critic- 
ized his  methods  of  dealin'  with  'em,  and 
that's  why  I'm  makin'  this  round-up  by 
my  lonesome.  Of  course,"  he  added,  "it 
has  taken  me  some  longer  than  I  antici- 
pated but — " 

"It  pays  to  go  slow  sometimes,  Milli- 
gan." 

The  detective  glanced  up  suspiciously, 
but  if  there  was  a  double  meaning  in  the 
words,  the  speaker's  face  did  not  show  it. 

"It  allers  pays  to  go  slow,  sir,"  he  replied 
respectfully. 

He  selected  a  fresh  cigar  from  the  box, 
pushed  it  into  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and 
stood  up. 

"If  you  care  to  be  here  in  your  office 
at  six  o'clock  Saturday  I'll  show  you  the 
birds  who  tried  to  pull  this  stunt  and  failed 
to  get  away  with  it,"  he  said. 

"Very    well,    Milligan,    I'll    be    here." 

The  detective  walked  to  the  door. 

"And  the  reward  money,  sir?  Mrs. 
Graydon  told  me  that  she  had  placed  the 
cheque  in  your  hands." 

"It  will  be  here  too,"  said  the  attorney. 

"Pine."  Milligan  was  smiling  as  he 
passed  out. 

Left  to  himself,  the  crown  attorney  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  with  the  fingers  locked 
across  his  knee,  stared  thoughtfully  away. 

The  disappearance  of  the  wealthy  judge 
and  his  chauffeur  had  electrified  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  two  men  had  gone 
out  suddenly,  vanished  as  it  were  complete- 
ly. Judge  Graydon  had  driven  away  from 
his  home  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 15th.  Neither  he  nor  his  chauf- 
feur, Spencer,  had  been  since  seen. 

The  police  had  been  notified.  A  dili- 
gent and  systematic  search  for  the  missing 
men  had  been  instituted  without  success. 
Not  one  sign  of  either  Graydon  or  Spencer 
could  be  found.  Advertisements  had  been 
inserted  in  the  city  and  outside  papers; 
printed  descriptions  of  the  missing  men 
had  been  sent  out  broadcast.  Detective 
agencies  of  every  continent  in  the  world 
had  been  notified;  a  reward  of  $5,000  for 
information  leading  to  his  recovery  had 
finally  been  offered  by  the  judge's  wife. 
Later  the  reward  had  been  doubled. 
Every  railway  and  steamship  line  was 
being  watched  by  men  clever  in  their 
craft;  isolated  spots  of  the  world  were  be- 
ing combed  for  a  possible  clue  to  the  vic- 
tims. As  to  what  had  happened  to  the 
missing  men  opinion  was  divided.  The 
general  theory  was  that  Judge  Graydon 
had  been  kidnapped,  and  was  being  h<;ld 
for  ransom.  But  why  kidnap  Spencer, 
the  chauffeur?  And  why  had  the  abduc- 
tors made  no  overtures?  Anot^ier  theory 
was  that  Judge  Graydon  had  been  murder- 
ed by  his  chauffeur  for  money  and  valuables 
which  he  carried  on  his  person.  Then 
where  was  the  body?  And  what  had  be- 
come of  the  chaufi'eur?  What  amount  of 
money  did  Graydon  carry,  and  what 
valuables? 
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Millions  now  know  its  benefits 

Millions  now  use  Pepsodent,  largely  through  dental 
advice.  The  glistening  teeth  seen  everywhere  now 
show  one  thing  that  it  means. 

But  it  also  means  cleaner,  safer  teeth.  It  means  that 
film,  the  teeth's  great  enemy,  is  effectively  combated. 

The  teeth  you  see  after  this  ten-day  test  will  be  teeth 
you  wish  to  keep. 


t 


You  are  invited 

to  test  this  new  way  to  white  teeth 


This  offers  you  without  cost  a  pleasant 
ten-day  test.  It  will  show  you  a  new 
method  of  teeth  cleaning  which  millions 
new  employ. 

It  will  reveal  to  you  some  facts  of  vast 
importance.  They  may  prove  life-long 
in  effect.  And  they  may  bring  to  all 
around  you  a  new  era  in  teeth  beauty  and 
protection. 

We  now  combat  film 

Modern  dental  science  finds  that  film- 
coats  dim  the  teeth.  And  most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  traced  to  them. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel,  ever- 
present,  ever-forming.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

It  is  that  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. So  the  chief  object  in  teeth  clean- 
ing now  is  to  keep  that  film  removed. 

Old  ways  did  not  do  it 

The  tooth  brush  used  in  old  ways  has 
proved  inadequate.  Despite  its  wide  use, 
tooth  troubles  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing. Some  of  them  have  grown 
alarming  in  extent. 


Periodic  dental  cleanings  remove  the 
film  and  tartar.  But  there  are  months 
between  when,  night  and  day,  the  film 
may  do  ceaseless  damage.  Thus  millions 
have  found  that  well-brushed  teeth  still 
discolor  and  decay. 

Scientists  in  late  years  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  that  film.  All  your 
care  cannot  protect  teeth  if  that  film  is 
left.  So  nothing  has  seemed  more  im- 
portant than  to  find  a  film  combatant. 

Now  several  ways 

Now  several  methods  have  been  found 
and  proved  efficient.  They  must  act  to- 
gether to  accomplish  all  desired  results. 
High  authorities  have  proved  these  meth- 
ods by  clinical  and  laboratory  tests.  The 
best  dental  opinion  has  come  to  accept 
them.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  they  will 
bring  a  new  era  in  tooth  protection. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a  den- 
tifrice called  Pepsodent — a  tooth  paste 
conforming  to  all  modern  requirements. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  are  urging 
its  adoption.  Millions  already  employ  it. 
And  a  10-Day  Tube  is  offered  free,  so 
that  every  home  may  know  its  good 
effects. 

What  Pepsodent  does 

One  ingredient  of  Pepsodent  is  pepsin. 
Another  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  acting  in  new  and  efficient 
way*.  Approved  by  tbe  highest  authorities  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere.  All  druggists 
supply  tbe  large  tubes. 


This  test  will  tell 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coat  disappears.  This  is 
too  important  to  forget. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


the  saliva,  to  digest  the  starch  deposits 
that  cling  and  form  acid.  It  also  multi- 
plies the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to  neu- 
tralize the  acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 
polished  that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 

Pepsodent  combats  the  great  tooth  de- 
stroyers in  new,  eflticient  ways.  The 
results  are  quick  and  apparent.  And  they 
are  results  which  old  methods  never  could 
accomplish. 

Facts  you  should  know 

These  facts  are  important.  Few  people 
escape  these  troubles  caused  by  film.  Few 
teeth  glisten  as  they  should. 

This  ten-day  test  will  be  a  revelation. 
The  book  we  send  will  tell  the  reason  for 
every  new  effect.  Then  you  will  know 
what  method  your  home  should  employ. 


Saves  children's  teeth 

Few  children  reach  the  age  of  15  without  some 
film-caused  troubles.  Young  teeth  are  most  subject 
to  attack.  Dentists  advise  that  Pepsodent  be 
applied  twice  daily  from  the  time  the  first  tooth 
appears.  , 

Men  who  smoke  find  these  stamed  films  par- 
ticularly apparent.  But  the  greatest  object  with 
adults  is  to  ward  ofi"  pyorrhea. 


lO-Day  Tube  Free 
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THK  I'EPSODRNT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  51.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only    on«    (iib«    to    t    fknilly. 
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This  then,  was  the  trying  situation  in  a 
nutehell.  Master  trailers  of  all  countries 
had  failed  to  find  the  missing  men.  The 
city  newspapers  were  making  scathing 
denouncements  of  the  police,  criticizing 
their  methods,  openly  scoffing  at  their  im- 
potency  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

THE  attorney  leaned  forward  and 
assumed  his  interrupted  perusal  of  the 
item  in  the  Times,  lying  on  the  table 
where   Milligan    had   angrily  thrown    it. 

"To  what  is  the  world  coming?  Men 
have  been  murdered  in  the  dead  of  night 
on  paths  that  stretch  below  the  Dead 
Level,  and  their  slayers  brought  to  quick 
justice.  With  everything  in  his  favor,  the 
murderer  has  failed  to  slip  through  the 
mesh  of  the  drag-net  set  for  him  by  clever 
minions  of  the  law.  But  here  is  a  case 
where  two  men,  one  of  them  high  in  fin- 
ancial and  state  affairs,  suddenly  disappear 
and  no  trace  of  either  can  be  discovered. 
Again  we  ask,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
police,  the  detectives?  Why  have  Judge 
Graydon  and  his  chauffeur,  Spencer,  not 
been  found?  The  public,  stirred  from  its 
false  idea  of  protection  is  asking  these 
questions  and  has  a  right  to  ask  them. 
WTiat  has  happened  to  these  men  might 
happen  to  you  or  me." 

There  was  more — crisp,  barbed  facts 
cleverly  hurled  by  one  who  was  schooled  in 
satiating  a  (juestionihg  public's  desire. 
But  the  district  attorney  read  no  further. 
He  sat,  eyes  still  glued  to  the  paper,  but 
unseeing.  He  was  thinking  of  what 
Milligan  had  told  him,  that  he  would  have 
the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  Judge  Graydon  and  his  chauf- 
feur before  him  by  six  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

He  stirred  from  his  abstraction  as  his 
secretary  entered. 

"Mrs.  Graydon  is  here,  sir,"  the  young 
man  informed  him. 

"Send  her  in,  Wilson." 

He  arose  and  stood  beside  the  table,  his 
eyes  on  the  door.  When  it  opened  it  was 
to  admit  a  white-haired  woman  whose 
sweet,  comely  face  clearly  bore  the  marks 
of  anxiety. 

He  went  quickly  forward  and  taking  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him  led  her  to  a  seat. 
He  had  known  her  from  early  boyhood  and 
to  her  womanly  sympathy  and  faith  in 
him  always  owed  not  a  small  portion  of  his 
success  in  life.  Nearly  fifteen  years  his 
senior,  she  had  been  friend  and  mother  to 
him,  sharing  with  him  his  defeats  and  tri- 
umphs, and  in  return  he  had  given  her  an 
affection  amounting  to  almost  reverence. 

She  smiled  bravely  up  at  him  now,  al- 
though her  lips  were  trembling. 

"Martha,  old  friend,"  he  said,  "please 
be  patient  for  only  a  little  longer." 

"How  long,  Mark?"  she  asked  quickly. 
"Oh,  it  is  becoming  almost  unbearable." 

"But  a  day  or  two,  I  hope,"  he  answered. 
"Milligan  has  just  left  me.  He  says  he 
will  have  the  abductors  in  his  grip  by 
Saturday  night." 

She  caught  her  breath.  "And  you,"  she 
whispered  eagerly,  "you  believe — ?" 

She  had  risen  and  was  holding  out  her 
hands.  He  took  them  and  gave  them  the 
strong  pressure  of  friendship  and  assur- 
ance. 

"I  believe  that  Saturday  will  see  the 
clearing  up  of  what  has  been  far  too  great  a 
strain  on  you,  dear  friend,"  he  answered. 

She  sighed  her  relief.  "Sometimes," 
she  commenced,  "I  am  not  sure  that  we — " 

She  checked  her  words  at  a  warning 
look  from  him.  "I'm  sorry,  Mark,"  she 
murmured  contritely.  "I  shan't  forget 
again;  but  you  know  how  the  public  are 
demanding  to  know,  how  the  newspapers 
are  printing  horrible  stories  and  theories. 
I  try  not  to  let  those  things  bother  me, 
and  still—" 

"It  will  soon  be  over,"  he  said  convinc- 
ingly. "I  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  my 
friend.  But  all  will  be  right  soon,  and 
then  you  will  understand  that  what  you 
have  been  forced  to  endure  has  been  all  for 
a  great  good." 

She  nodded  wistfully,  as  she  turned  to 
leave.  "Come  to  dinner  to-night,  Mark," 
she  begged.  "I  know  you  are  busy — 
but  say  you  will  come.  I  want  you  to 
tell—" 

Again  she  checked  herself.  Hughstis 
laughed  and  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders. "Martha  Graydon,"  he  said,  "I 
want  you  to  go  home,  and  stay  home  until 
I  give  you  permission  to  come  out  again. 
Now,  not  another  word;  wait  till  I  get  my 
coat;  I  think  it  wise  that  I  accompany 
you." 

"But  about  dinner  to-night?"  she  per- 
sisted. 


"Oh,  I'll  come  to-night,  as  usual,"  he 
promised.  "The  first  thing  we  know," 
he  added,  as  he  opened  the  door,  "the 
gossip  -  hungry  public,  that  don't  know 
what  a  dear  little  foster  mother  you've 
been  to  me,  is  going  to  start  a  dark  rumor 
that  I  have  made  away  with  your  husband." 

She  caught  his  spirit  of  banter  and 
flashed  him  a  smile.  "Public  opinion  sel- 
dom strikes  so  near  to  the  truth,  Mark 
dear,"  she  returned.  "Anyway  I  would 
welcome  anything  that  would  relieve  my 
mind  of  its  horrible  obsession,  even  a 
scandal." 

"Then  school  your  soul  to  patience  until 
Saturday  night,"  he  returned,  as  they  en- 
tered the  elevator. 

THE  Swallow  crept  up  the  dim  stair- 
way of  the  old  distillery  building  like  a 
rat  that  knows  its  runway  well.  As  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  first  story,  he  paused 
to  glance  back  at  the  window  through  which 
he  had  made  his  entrance.  Then,  a  sin- 
ister shadow  among  shadows,  he  made  the 
turn  and  ran  swiftly  up  the  second  flight 
of  stairs.  The  city  clocks  were  striking 
five,  the  boom  sounding  muffled  and 
strangled  through  the  heavy  snow  which 
was  falling,  as  he  inserted  a  key  in  the  door 
of  the  room  in  the  peak  of  the  building  and 
noiselessly  opened  it. 

Sleek  Daniels,  seated  beside  a  crude 
table,  leaped  to  his  feet.  The  Swallow 
gripped  his  arm  and  placed  a  finger  on  his 
lip  to  enjoin  silence.  Followed  a  few 
whispered  words  which  the  third  party  in 
the  room,  a  man  slumped  on  a  stool  in  its 
darkest  corner,  failed  to  catch,  although 
he  strained  his  ears  to  do  so. 

To  this  man  the  Swallow  now  turned. 
"You'll  be  a  free  man  soon  again,  Mr. 
Spencer,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"You  won't  be  sorry  to  hear  that.  Now, 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  step  into  this  other 
room  for  a  few  moments  while  my  friend 
and  I  talk  over  some  private  matters. 
You  don't  mind,  I  hope.  Sleek,  a  little 
light  wouldn't  hurt  any.  Flash  a  glim, 
like  a  good  fellow." 

While  his  pal  turned  to  execute  the  order 
the  Swallow  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
inner  room. 

The  man  addressed  as  Spencer  got  slowly 
up  from  his  stool.  He  was  middle-aged, 
tall  and  gaunt,  with  cadaverous  features 
lit  by  colorless  eyes.  His  face,  shadowed 
with  a  two  mon.ths'  growth  of  beard, 
showed  the  marks  of  his  forced  imprison- 
ment. The  man's  shoulders  drooped 
wearily  as  he  slouched  into  the  other  room. 
The  Swallow  promptly  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it.  Then  he  tip-toed  across  the 
floor  and,  with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the 
door  opening  on  the  hall,  listened  intently. 

When  he  stood  up  there  was  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which  Sleek  Daniels  read  and 
understood. 

The  Swallow  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
opposite  his  pal  and  producing  a  box  of 
cigarettes  lit  one  and  passed  the  box  across 
the  table. 

"Sleek,  old  card,"  he  addressed  his  pal 
loudly,  "it  hasn't  been  such  a  hard  thing 
to  pull  after  all." 

"Well,  you  needn't  shout  it,"  growled 
the  other.  "Besides,  we're  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet." 

"But  we  will  be  soon.  Sleek,  and  we'll 
have  tl^e  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we've  beaten  the  cleverest  of  those  bulls 
and  plainclothesmen  to  a  big  thing,  eh?" 

Daniels  growled  something  unintel- 
ligible in  his  throat.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
that  damned  Milligan,"  he  commenced, 
but  the  Swallow  laughed  scofRngly. 

"To  hell  with  Milligan;  the  flat-footed, 
pig-headed  stupid,"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
has  that  back  number  ever  done  but  har- 
row the  life  out  of  poor  devils  like  you  and 
me?  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him,  and  I  guess  this  will 
pretty  nearly  do  it.  Him  a  detective! 
Why  it  takes  brains  to  be  a  detective. 
Sleek,  and  poor  old  Milligan  hasn't  the 
brains  of  a  fat  toad.  Look,  haven't  we 
pulled  this  thing  under  his  very  eyes?" 

"That's  so,"  admitted  Daniels,  ruefully, 
"but.  Swallow,  somethin'  tells  me  we  aint 
through  with  the  puUin'  yet.  That 
Milligan  is  all  you  bawl  him,  and  then 
some,  but  just  the  same  he's  smooth  enough 
to  keep  us  in  sight." 

"Bah!  Right  now.  Sleek,  he's  toasting 
his  shins  down  at  the  Stanhope  hold-out, 
bragging  of  the  things  he  never  done.  Oh, 
you  needn't  worry  about  that  'has-been' 
Milligan.  You  needn't  worry  about  any- 
thing. Sleek.  To-morrow  we'll  be  gone, 
and  we'll  go  heeled,  don't  you  forget  it." 


He  ceased  speaking  suddenly,  as  outside 
the  door  came  the  sound  of  whispering 
voices.  Daniels  leaped  to  his  feet,  over- 
throwing the  stool  upon  which  he  had  been 
seated.  At  the  same  instant  the  door  burst 
from  its  hinges  and  Milligan  stood  before 
them.  Close  behind  him  loomed  two 
stalwart  policemen. 

In  spite  of  the  angry  flush  occasioned 
by  the  uncomplimentary  remarks  he  had 
evidently  heard  about  himself,  the  detec- 
tive's face  was  gloating.  In  his  right  hand 
he  held  an  automatic  pistol. 

His  frowning  eyes  swept  from  face  to 
face  of  the  quarry  before  him.  "Darby 
'em,  boys,"  he  grunted,  and  the  two  police- 
men stepped  forward  and  handcuffed  the 
Swallow  and  Daniels.  "Now,  feel  'em 
over."  But  a  thorough  search  of  the 
prisoners  failed  to  disclose  weapons  of  any 
sort. 

"So,  I'm  flat-footed  and  pig-headed, 
am  I?"  sneered  Milligan.  "I've  got  the 
brains  of  a  fat  toad,  eh?  Well,  I  guess  you 
two  fly  cards  are  goin'  to  change  your 
opinion  some.  Now  then,  come  quick  and 
come  clean.  I'm  asking  you,  Swallow, 
Where's   Judge   Graydon   and   Spencer?" 

The  Swallow  glanced  quickly  at  the 
barred  windows  and  the  open  door.  Milli- 
gan waved  his  pistol  towards  the  only 
means  of  exit.  "Jim,"  he  addressed  one 
of  the  pohcemen,  "stand  in  that  door  and 
if  either  of  these  birds  makes  a  break  for  it, 
pot  him." 

"Now  then,  Swallow,  my  clever-boy- 
who- wants -to -run -straight,  answer  my 
question.  Where  is  Graydon  and  Spen- 
cer?" 

The  Swallow  was  breathing  heavily. 

"I  don't  know,"   he  answered  sullenly. 

"Huh!  Don't  know!  That's  a  likely 
story.  Don't  forget  that  we  was  listenin' 
out  there  and  overheard  your  little  dis- 
cussion. We've  got  the  goods  on  you 
birds  all  right.  You're  the  abductors  all 
hunky;  now  then,  out  with  it.  Where 
are  your  victims?" 

The  Swallow  remained  doggedly  silent. 
Milligan  laughed  a  wheezing  laugh  of 
derision.  "Well,  if  you  fancy  boys  won't 
talk,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  give  these  dig- 
gin's  the  once  over.    Hello!" 

FROM  the  inner  room  came  a  voice, 
faint,  fear-ridden.  "Outside  there,  for 
God's  sake  let  me  out.  I'm  being  held 
prisoner." 

A  look  of  exultation  came  into  Milli- 
gan's  face.  "Swallow,"  he  commanded, 
"gimme  the  key  to  that  room.  All 
right,"  he  called  to  the  imprisoned  man, 
"we're  officers  of  the  law  and  are  goin' 
to  get  you  out."  He  picked  up  the  key 
which  the  Swallow  threw  on  the  floor,  and 
going  to  the  door,  unlocked  it. 

Spencer  staggered  out  and  stood  swaying, 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  mingled  terror  and 
wonder. 

Milligan  gripped  his  arm  and  supported 
him  to  a  seat. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

The  man  shivered.  "I'm  Spencer, 
Judge  Graydon's  chauffeur,"  he  answered 
weakly. 

Suspicion  and  perplexity  struggled  in 
Milligan's  face.  "Then  where's  Judge 
Graydon?"  he  demanded,  crisply.  "Come," 
as  Spencer  sagged  to  a  stool  and  sat  sway- 
ing, "where's  the  Judge?" 

His  hand  gripped  the  spent  man's 
shoulder.  Spencer  struggled  up  and  open- 
ed his  eyes.  "He  is — "  he  commenced, 
then  slipped  from  the  stool  and  lay  a 
huddled  and  unconscious  heap  on  the 
floor. 

Milligan  frowned  down  upon  him. 
"The  poor  devil's  all  in,"  he  growled. 
"But  he  knows  where  these  birds  have  hid 
the  Judge,  all  right,  and  that's  good  enough 
for  us.  These  crooks  separated  'em  for 
some  reason.  They've  got  Graydon  hid 
up  somewhere  close,  and  Spencer  there 
knows  where.  He'll  talk  later.  Jim,  get 
some  water,  bring  him  round,  and  we'll 
beat  it  outa  here." 

"Billy!" 

Clear,  freighted  with  anguish,  a  woman's 
voice  broke  the  dramatic  tenseness  of  the 
moment. 

Standing  in  the  open  doorway,  a  tall 
figure  silhouetted  against  the  outer  black- 
ness, stood  a  girl  with  white,  stricken  face 
and  eyes  wide  with  horror  and  amazement. 

Milligan's  hairy  hands  clutched;  his 
heavy  face  twisted  in  a  grin.  "Well,  by 
God!"  he  chuckled,  "this  is  rich.  Goin' 
to  be  a  clean  round-up.  Pinch  her, 
Skerving." 

But  the  policeman  already  had  hold  of 
the  girl's  arm.     She  did  not  appear  con- 


scious of  her  danger.  She  was  oblivious 
to  all  save  one  thing.  Before  her  stood  the 
man  she  loved,  handcuffed,  in  the  grip  of 
the  law.  Across  the  narrow  space  which 
separated  them,  his  harrowed  eyes  met 
hers,  and  twisting  from  the  grip  of  the 
officer  she  ran  to  him. 

"Billy,  oh  Billy,"  she  cried,  throwing 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  "What  does  it 
all  mean,  Billy?" 

The  Swallow's  head  drooped;  he  made  no- 
answer. 

Milligan  swaggered  forward  and  with- 
hands  in  his  pockets  surveyed  the  girl  from 
insolent,  calculating  eyes. 

"Innocent,  aint  you?"  he  sneered. 
"Mebbe  you're  not  in  on  this  deal,  eh? 
Well,  I  guess  you  know  what's  happened 
all  hunky,  and  why.  Oh,  I  know  you  all 
right,  all  right.  You're  name's  Mary 
Reardon;  work  down  in  Stroud  Brothers' 
office  where  you  met  up  with  this  hand- 
some educated  crook,  who  landed  a  job  of 
shippin'  clerk  there  through  the  recom- 
mendation of — who  do  you  'spose?  The 
district  attorney  himself,  no  less.  Goda- 
mighty,  isn't  it  rich!" 

He  laughed  a  low  chuckling  laugh. 
"Fell  for  the  Swallow's  reform  dope  and 
handsome  features,  didn't  you?  Swallowed 
that  smooth  gent's  line  of  dope  about 
runnin'  straight  now  and  forever,  so  help 
him  God,  hook  and  sinker,  eh?  He  was 
clever  enough  to  leaf  back  his  checkered 
past  for  you,  wasn't  he?  Oh,  he's  clever 
all  right.  And  you  promised  to  marry 
him!  Leave  it  to  Milligan  to  know  all  the' 
facts;  why,  Mary  dear,  I've  had  that 
crook  under  my  eye  for  months.  I  knew 
he  was  shapin'  for  a  big  pull  of  some  sort — 
but  he's  tripped  up  on  it — and,  Mary,  it 
looks  as  though  you  had  come  a  cropper 
with  him,  it  does  so." 

She  had  stood  straight,  defiant,  her  big 
eyes  on  the  detective's  face  as  she  listened. 
Now  her  hand  slipped  forward  and  clasped 
the  shackled  hand  of  her  lover. 

The  touch  of  her  clinging  fingers  seemed 
to  arouse  the  Swallow.  Slowly  his  head 
was  lifted,  and  into  his  drawn  face  leaped 
a  look  that  stifled  Milligan's  laugh  in  his 
throat. 

"Milligan,"  he  spoke  earnestly,  "if 
you  weren't  born  a  damn  fool,  you  would 
know  that  she  is  not  in  any  way  mixed  up 
in  this.  Now,  you  stop  baiting  her  and 
set  her  free  or — " 

He  staggered  back  against  the  table, 
blood  spurting  from  a  cut  lip.  The  detec- 
tive had  struck  him  a  swinging  blow  on  the 
mouth. 

The  girl  stood  white  and  trembling. 
Her  scornful  eyes  were  on  the  working 
face  of  the  detective.  "Oh,  you  coward," 
she  panted.  "And  you — "  scornfully 
addressing  the  police  officers  who  stood 
sheepishly  by,  "you  call  yourselves  men!" 

She  turned  back  to  the  Swallow  and 
with  a  tiny  handkerchief  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  lips,  whispering  soothingly  to 
him  the  while. 

Milligan,  sucking  a  cut  knuckle,  spoke 
mumbhngly.  "That's  just  a  taste  of 
what  he'll  get  when  I  land  him  down  in  the 
cell.  Here  you,"  to  the  officers,  "shackle 
them  two  crooks  together  and  put  the 
other  pair  of  darbies  on  her.  W^e'll  see 
who's  runnin'  this  show." 

"Milligan,"  spoke  the  Swallow,  plead- 
ingly, "don't  do  that." 

"You  shut  up,"  growled  the  detective. 

SLEEK  DANIELS  roused  up  and  spoke 
for  the  first  time  since  his  arrest. 
"You'll  get  yours  for  this,  Milligan,  as 
sure  as  there's  a  God,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it,"  he  grated. 

He  submitted  without  a  murmur  while 
his  right  wrist  was  shackled  to  the  Swal- 
low's left. 

Milligan  motioned  toward  the  door. 
"Come  on,  we'll  be  late  at  the  crown 
attorney's  office.  I'm  due  there  with 
these  birds  at  six." 

Mary  Reardon  reached  up  and  with  her 
shackled  hands  brushed  the  damp  curls 
from  the  Swallow's  forehead. 

"Billy,"  she  whispered,  "I  don't — J 
can't  understand.  But,  Billy,  I'm  wich 
you,  remember — always." 

He  straightened  up  and  his  broad  shoul- 
ders squared.  On  his  face  was  a  look  of 
wonderful  tenderness,  transfiguring  it; 
then,  catching  sight  of  the  detective's 
exultant,  sneering  face,  his  jaw  set  and  the 
features  hardened. 

"There  are  some  things  you  can't  under- 
stand, Milligan,"  he  said.  "This  is  one 
of  them." 

The  detective  laughed  shortly.  "One 
thing  I  do  understand,  though,"   he  re- 
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HERE'S  LUXURY! 

Rex  Sedan  Tops 


For  All- Year  Motoring 


llluslration  Shows 

McLaughlin  Car  Rex  Top 

Equipped 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 
Winter 

Winter,  with  its  cold,  biting  winds, 
rain,  sleet  and  driving  snow  storms, 
makes  a  closed  car  a  necessity.  The 
Rex  Top  will  protect  you  against  the 
bitterest  blizzard.  Here's  Luxury, 
indeed,  summer  comfort  in  winter 
weather.  Windows  are  of  heavy- 
plate  glass,  with  anti-rattle  fasten- 
ers. The  car  equipped  with  a  Rex 
Top  weighs  much  less  than  the  "unit- 
type"  car,  and,  therefore,  is  safer 
travelling  on    rough   winter  roads. 

Summer 

When  bright  days  and  long  evenings 
make  driving  a  delight  much  is  added 
to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  a 
car  by  equipping  it  with  a  Rex  Top. 
With  all  panels  removed,  you  have 
the  ideal  fair-weather  car,  while 
storm  curtains  are  handy  in  case  of 
rain.  With  rear  side  panels  in  place, 
1  <^.       J    1.    t         <-,  passengers  arc  protected  against  dust 

ManufacturedforDodge,  Essex,  Hudson,  McLaughlin,  Nash,  Paige,  Reo  and  Studebaker Cars  and   from   ordinary   showers.     This 

light    weight    top    means    a    distinct 
Write  for  Illustrations  of  a  "Rex-Equipped"  Model  of  the  Car  You  Are  Driving  saving  in  gasoline  and  tire  expense. 

Rex  Tops  Manufactured  and  Sold  under  License  in  Canada  by  \  ^      1  \^  f^ 

Ma/^e  Your  Lar 

Carriage  Factories  Limited,  Orillia,  Ont.  a  Sedan 

Toronto  Representative:  W.  D.  McLarty,  Telepiionc  Main  837  Montreal  Branch:  445  St.  James  St.,  Telephone  Main  1572 

Ottawa  Branch:  D.  Desbiens,  Telephone  Sherwood  1434,  Rideau  2294 
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The  Canadian  Wilds 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  dear  pure  atmosphere : 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you  I 
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There's  more  Christmas 
Happiness  in  BOOKS 

than  in  anythinjr  else  we  know. 

Think  how  easy  they  are  to  choose— to 
buy — usually  in  quiet,  uncrowded  stores, 
without  fuss  or  worry. 

The  list  below  includes  titles  for  all  your 
friends.  Your  bookseller  has  them  and 
others  of  our  books. 

.lEFFERY    FARNOL 

Black  Bartlemy's  Treasure 

Hero's  a  ripiilinK.  rollicking  story  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  of  joyous  fighdnK,  of  black- 
browed  pirates,  of  hidden  treasure,  these 
other  ingredients  mixed  up,  of  course,  with 
the  basic  clement  of  love.  Would  you  want 
a  better  recipe  for  a  novel?  All  done  in 
Farnol's  most  intereslinpr  style.  She- if 
she  has  a  spark  of  life  about  her— and  any 
He  with  a  bit  of  red  blood  left,  will  revel 
in  it.  »2.eO. 
BERTRAND   W.  SINCLAIR 

Poor  Man's  Rock 

Put  a  returned 
soldier  —  yes,  it's 
after  the  war— up 
against  the  father 
of  the  girl  he 
loves,  who  is  a  big 
gun  in  the  Cana-  . 
dian  salmon  in- 
dustry, have  him 
"break"  the  big 
fellow,  and  win 
his  own  place  — 
also  the  girl. 
Here's  a  real,  all- 
Canadian  story 
that  will  make 
five  hours  of  hap- 
piness for  anybody 
— Teen-age  Susy, 
or  Grandpa  Wil- 
liam. It's  surely  worth  $2.00. 
FLORENCE    L.   BARCLAY 

Returned  Empty 

Remember  how  Aunt  Julia  or  Cousin  Molly 
raved  over  "The  Rosary  ?"  Then  think  how 
glad  she'd  be  to  get  a  copy  of  the  same 
author's  new  book  for  Christmas.  This  is 
it,  and  besides  being  new,  it  is  written 
round  a  new  subject,  which  will  keep  Aunt 
Julia  figuring  for  half  a  dozen  nights,  $2. 
ROSE    McCAlTLEY 

Potterism 

Here's  a  new  novel,  which  is  taking  Eng- 
land by  storm,  and  romping  over  the 
United  States.  Your  friend  will  want  to 
read  it  sooner  or  later.  Delight  her  by  let- 
ting her  be  the  first  in  her  circle  to  have  a 
copy.  $2.00. 
RIDGWELL   CULLUM 
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For    Dad     or 
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climax.  $2.00. 
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GEORGE  BARR  W 
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For  anybody  who  liked  "Graustark"  or 
"Sherry"  and  that  means  everybody,  this 
unusual,  but  very  McCutcheon-esque  novel 
will  be  mightily  acceptable.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  wrecking  of  one  of  those  palatial  At- 
lantic liners,  which  "disappeared"  with  all 
aboard,  but  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
which  were  saved,  though  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Sounds  interesting, 
doesn't  it?     $2.00. 

OCTAVUS    ROY    COHEN 

Come  Seven 

These  stories  of  so-called  "High  Society 
Niggers"  of  the  Southern  States  are  so  good 
that  they  are  good  enough  to  read  aloud, 
and  that's  saying  something.  If  you  have 
a  friend  who  likes  to  chuckle,  pass  this 
along  for  Christmas.  He'll  thank  you  all 
n6xt  year.  $2.00. 
MAXMILIAN    FOSTER 

The  Trap  S^e  was  an  ap- 

pealing  crea- 
t  u  r  e,  was 
Fanny  Dewitt, 
and  a  divorcee 
to  boot.  Just 
how  the  game 
she  and  young 
Lester,  the  mil- 
lionaire play- 
ed, turned  out 
with  its  happy 
ending,  is  a 
story  well 
worth  think- 
ing about,  — 
and  reading. 
Worth  giving, 
too.      $2.00. 
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torted,  "that  clingin'  frill  o'  yourn  passin' 
you  that  soft  stuff  is  just  as  smooth  in  her 
way  as  you  are  in  yours.  She'll  be  out  and 
passin'  the  same  stuff  to  another  guy  when 
you're  still  in  jail,  that's  what  she'll  be 
doin'!" 

Like  a  flash  the  Swallow's  six  foot  two 
swayed  erect  and  balanced  for  the  fraction 
of  a  second;  then  his  right  arm  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  bone  and 
sinew  behind  it  flashed  up  and  out.  There 
sounded  a  sharp  impact,  and  Milligan's 
heavy  body,  lifted  from  the  floor  by  that 
driving  blow  straight  to  the  cleft  of  his 
jaw,  crashed  against  the  wall. 

Another  man  with  less  powers  of  resis- 
tance would  have  been  knocked  senseless 
by  that  blow.  Not  Milligan.  For  per- 
haps five  seconds  he  lay  where  he  had  fal- 
len; then  he  struggled  up.  There  was 
more  of  surprise  and  admiration  than  re- 
sentment in  the  face  he  turned  upon  the 
Swallow.  It  was  all  in  the  game.  A  man 
in  his  profession  had  to  expect  bumps.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could 
take  his  medicine  without  flinching  when 
occasion  demanded.  But  he  spoke  to  the 
Swallow  as  the  officers  led  him,  Daniels 
and  the  girl  out. 

"The  screws'll  go  on  all  the  tighter  for 
that,  my  pretty  boy." 

CROWN  ATTORNEY  HUGHSTIS 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  his  office 
floor.  It  was  six  o'clock.  Already  the  early 
Winter  twilight  had  settled  down.  He 
paused  before  his  table  and  touched  a 
button. 

"Have  Walters  bring  in  half  a  dozen 
chairs,"  he  addressed  the  young  man  who 
answered  the  summons,  "and  please 
switch  on  the  lights  as  you  go  out." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  continued 
his  walk  to  and  fro.  Six  o'clock.  Milli- 
gan had  said  that  he  would  be  there  at 
that  hour,  with  the  men  who  had  kid- 
napped Judge  Graydon  and  his  chauffeur. 
For  once  the  punctual  Milligan  was  late. 

The  man  Walters  came  in  with  the  chairs, 
placed  them  as  directed  in  a  half  circle 
about  the  table,  and  went  out. 

The  attorney  seated  himself  at  the  table 
and  from  his  vest  pocket  drew  out  a  slip 
of  blue  paper.  He  smiled  whimsically  as 
he  unfolded  it.  It  was  a  cheque  on  the 
First  National  Bank  and  read: 

"Pay  to  bearer.  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 
Margaret  Graydon." 

Again  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  He  had 
told  Milligan  that  the  reward  would  be 
ready  for  the  man  who  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  the  men  who  were  missing. 
Naturally,  the  detective  wouldn't  lose  any 
more  time  than  was  necessary,  and  still — 

Steps  sounded  outside.  The  door  open- 
ed and  Milligan  with  his  prisoners  and 
followed  by  two  >policemen  entered.  Be- 
hind them  came  a  haggard,  unshaven  man 
whom  the  district  attorney  at  once 
recognized  as  Spencer,  Judge  Graydon's 
chauffeur. 

Milligan's  face  glowed  with  triumph. 
His  little  eyes  gleamed  with  malicious  joy. 
"Here  they  are,  sir,"  he  exulted.  "I 
brought  'em  here  before  lockin'  'em  up,  as 
I  said  I  would." 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated,  Milli- 
gan," said  the  district  attorney. 

His  eyes  sought  the  prisoners',  noting 
the  dejected  mien  of  the  man  for  whose 
second  chance  in  life  he  had  been  respons- 
ible, and  from  them  to  the  girl  who  stood 
beside  her  lover,  manacled  hands  closely 
locked  together,  wide  eyes  gazing  unsee- 
ingly  before  her. 

"Thought  it  best  to  bring  the  young 
woman  along  too,  sir,"  vouchsafed  Milli- 
gan. "She  drifted  in  on  the  scene  so 
natural  like,  it  looked  sorta  spoofie  to  me. 
I  guess  she's  one  with  'em,  all  right. 
The  faded  lookin'  chap  yonder  is  the 
missin'  Spencer.  He  knows  where  Judge 
Graydon's  bein'  held,  but  he  was  too  used 
up  to  give  details.  Maybe  he'll  speak 
now,  sir." 

"I  would  like  you  all  to  sit  down," 
said  the  District  Attorney.  "Milligan, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  lock  the  door 
and  bring  the  key  to  me.  Thanks.  Now 
then,  we  won't  be  interrupted." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  cheque 
and  held  it  up  to  view.  "I  have  here  a 
cheque  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  payable 
by  Mrs.  Graydon  to  the  man  who  is  in- 
strumental in  finding  her  husband.  Judge 
Graydon." 

He  returned  Milligan's  broad  smile  and 
laid  the  cheque  on  the  table.  "Mr. 
Spencer,"    he    addressed    the    chauffeur, 


'  'Detective  Milligan  has  suggested  that 
you  might  tell  us  the  whereabouts  of  Judge 
Graydon.  However,  that  will  not  be 
necessary.  The  Judge  is  at  his  home, 
where  he  has  been  for  the  past  two  months." 

"What?"  Milligan  was  on  his  feet. 
His  pig-like  eyes  were  bulging  with  in- 
credulity. "But,  sir,"  he  stammered, 
"that  can't  be  right." 

Hughstis  raised  his  hand.  "Please  do 
not  get  excited,  Milligan,"  he  said. 
"Judge  Graydon  has  never  been  away 
from  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wasn't 
kidnapped  at  all;  no  more  was  Spencer, 
there." 

Silence  followed  his  words.  Milligan 
.sat  the  picture  of  surprise  and  stupefaction. 
The  Swallow  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of 
the  girl  beside  him,  and  the  hand  upon  hers 
tightened.  Spencer  was  sitting  erect  now, 
and  smiling.  The  two  policemen  alone 
seemed  unconcerned.  Those  schooled  cus- 
todians of  the  law  sat,  unmoving,  eyes 
glued  to  the  crown  attorney's  face. 

"Officers,  you  will  release  your  prisoners," 
spoke  Hughstis  crisply.  "One  moment, 
Milligan." 

The  detective  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
was  slouching  toward  the  door.  "You'll 
be  interested  in  what  I  have  to  say,  I'm 
sure." 

Milligan  sullenly  resumed  his  seat  and 
threw  the  man  Spencer  a  ferocious  look. 

The  attorney  placed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together  and  continued. 

"Some  weeks  ago,  following  the  round- 
ing up  of  the  auto  bandit  gang,  a  part  of 
my  speech  to  the  judge  and  jury  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  trial  was  largely  quoted 
by  the  press.  In  that  speech  I  expressed 
my  belief  that  the  two  men  who  on  their 
own  forced  admission  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der were  but  the  tools  and  dupes  of  greater 
criminals  who  held  these  poor  wretches  in 
their  power. 

"I  made  no  specific  charge  against  the 
master  criminals;  but  Judge  Graydon  on 
the  bench  and  those  master  criminals 
themselves  knew  to  whom  I  referred. 
Like  myself.  Judge  Graydon  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  greater  criminals  to 
justice.  Later  we  met  and  together  dis- 
cussed ways  and  means  to  this  end.  The 
judge,  who  is  a  wealthy  man,  was  willing 
to  use  an  unstinted  amount  of  money  to- 
ward the  breaking  up  of  the  ring  against 
which  the  police  seemed  powerless,  and 
suddenly  a  way  lay  opened  before  us. 

"One  night,  some  two  months  ago, 
Spencer,  Judge  Graydon's  chauffeur,  was 
approached  by  a  stranger.  What  fol- 
lowed, I  will  let  Spencer,  who  is  with  us, 
tell  in  his  own  way." 

SPENCER  came  forward  and  stood  be- 
side the  table.  "Five  years  ago,"  he 
commenced,  "I  served  a  term  in  prison  for 
theft.  I  was  teller  in  a  bank,  I  was  tempt- 
ed and  failed.  I  paid.  When  I  was  dis- 
charged, I  took  the  name  I  now  bear.  I 
was  determined  to  go  straight.  For  two 
years  I  worked  at  odd  jobs.  I  was  afraid 
to  go  back  to  my  old  work.  Somebody 
from  out  my  past  might  recognize  me.  I 
understood  automobiles  and  was  a  good 
driver.  In  due  time  I  landed  a  job  as 
Judge  Graydon's  chauffeur. 

"I  was  beginning  to  be  almost  happy 
again.  The  judge  and  Mrs.  Graydon  were 
kindness  itself  to  me.  I  began  to  hope 
that  I  had  lived  down  my  past.  Then 
one  night  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  I  had 
never  seen  before.  This  man  knew  all 
about  my  past,  my  imprisonment.  He 
threatened  to  go  to  the  judge  and  de- 
nounce me.  I  pleaded  with  him.  He  made 
this  ultimatum.  I  was  to  approach  a 
reformed  criminal  known  as  the  Swallow. 
To  him  I  was  to  outline  a  plan  to  kidnap 
Judge  Graydon  and  hold  him  for  ransom. 
To  avoid  all  suspicion  to  myself,  I  was  to 
be  kidnapped  also.  The  Swallow  and  his 
helpers  were  to  hide  us  up  somewhere,  and 
in  the  end  the  author  of  this  plot  and  my- 
self were  to  give  them  the  double  cross  in 
this  manner.  A  big  reward  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  husband  would  doubtless  be 
offered  by  Mrs.  Graydon.  When  this 
happened,  my  fellow  conspirator  was  to 
discover  our  whereabouts,  release  us  and 
have  the  Swallow  and  his  pals  arrested. 
He  admitted  a  twofold  object  in  this  plan. 
He  saw  big  money  and  he  also  saw  a  means 
of  landing  the  Swallow,  whom  he  hated, 
behind  the  bars. 

"I  promised  to  do  it.  Then  I  went  to 
the  Swallow,  who,  unknown  to  this  man, 
was  my  friend,  and  told  him  all.  To  him 
I  described  the  man  who  was  hatching  the 
plot.  He  advised  going  to  the  judge  and 
the  crown  attorney  and  telling  them 
everything  I  had  told  him." 


When  Mens 
Clothes  Lose 
Their  Shape 

—  it's  not  always  because  of 
poor  materials.  Often  poor 
cutting  and  tailoring  are  over- 
come by  pressing  a  suit  into 
shape.— After  a  short  while 
it  works  back  and  it  fits  as 
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"This  I  did.  It  was  terrible  to  have  to 
confess  myself  an  ex-convict  before  people 
who  had  so  trusted  me,  but  I  knew  the 
Swallow's  cleverness  and  did  as  he  said. 
Judge  Graydon  warmly  commended  ray 
action.  He  and  the  district  attorney  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  and  advised  me  what 
to  do. 

"I  was  to  play  the  hand  out.  The 
judge  was  to  disappear  and  I  was  to  disap- 
pear with  him. 

"On  the  evening  of  September  15th, 
I  drove  the  judge's  car  down  town  and 
left  it  standing  in  front  of  the  Manhattan 
Club.  Next  morning  Mrs.  Graydon  re- 
ported the  judge's  disappearance  and  my 
own  to  the  police.  All  during  this  two 
months  the  judge  has  been  in  his  home  and 
I  have  been  very  comfortable,  a  guest  of 
my  friend,  the  Swallow.  I  believe  that 
is  all,  sir."  Spencer  turned  to  the  attor- 
ney. 

"Thank  you,  Spencer,"  said  Hughstis. 
"Just  a  moment,"  as  the  chauffeur  turned 
to  go.  "This  stranger  who  threatened  to 
denounce  you  and  schemed  this  kid- 
napping— you  would  know  him  if  you  saw 
him  again?" 

Spencer  looked  his  wonder.  "Why 
certainly,  sir.  I  thought  he  was  known  to 
you.  There  he  is,  yonder,  the  man  you 
call  MUligan." 


The  next  instant  in  response  to  a  nod 
from  the  lawyer,  the  police  officers  had 
Milligan  in  their  grip.  He  struggled, 
striving  to  break  away.  Then  the  hand- 
cuffs snapped,  and  he  sank  back  into  his 
seat. 

"Milligan,"  spoke  the  attorney,  softly, 
"you'll  remember  somebody  telling  you 
not  long  ago  that  some  day  one  of  those 
men  whose  lives  you  were  making  a  hell 
would  get  you?  Well,  one  of  them  has  got 
you.  That  man  is  Billy  Cavers,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Swallow.  To  him  be- 
longs the  credit  of  showing  up  the  under- 
hand methods  of  you  and  your  ilk.  I'm 
going  now  to  shake  his  hand,  Milligan." 

He  stepped  forward  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Swallow,  and  in  his  very  ordin- 
ary face  was  a  smile  that  was  anything  but 
ordinary  as  he  turned  to  the  girl  beside 
him.  "He  has  made  a  good  start," 
he  spoke  for  her  ears  alone.  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  his  future  with  you  to  guide." 

From  his  vest  pocket  he  took  a  strip  of 
blue  paper,  and  closed  the  Swallow's 
fingers  upon  it.  "With  the  judge's  thanks 
— and  mine,"  he  said.  He  turned  to 
Spencer.  "By  the  way,  Spencer,"  he  said. 
"Judge  Graydon  asked  me  to  have  you 
hurry  home.  He  says  it's  a  long  time 
since  he  has  been  in  a  car." 


Give  Our  Railways  a  "Lifting"  Kick 


Continued  from  page  23 


which  the  whole  world  cannot  boast.  She 
would  have  something  to  lure  a  third  of 
those  three  hundred  millions  of  American 
dollars  going  to  Europe  up  to  Canada. 
Another  point  about  our  National 
Railways  for  the  electors  to  consider: 
The  deficit  is  going  to  cost  us  $47,000,000 
to  $70,000,000  a  year;  for  track  beds  must 
be  improved  at  once.  If  the  Nationals  had 
been  given  a  ten-year  loan  of  $50,000,000 
to  put  on  steamers  for  Alaska  and  the 
Orient  and  so  get  that  transcontinental 
traffic,  they  could  have  taken  care  of  their 
own  deficit  and  paid  all  the  interest  on 
their  bonds.  Oriental  and  Alaskan  traffic 
follows  the  railroads  which  have  steamship 
connections.  Or  if  we  were  shipping 
$500,000,000  of  pulp  paper  to  the  United 
States   overland   from   British   Columbia, 


the  freight  on  that  would  pay  twice  the 
rail  deficits.  I  shall  deal  with  the  pulp 
industry  in  the  third  article  of  this  series. 

Do  you  see  how  the  two  non-pay  sec- 
tions of  our  National  rails  could  be  made  to 
pay  their  own  deficits?  Do  you  see  what  I 
was  dreaming,  while  the  others  talked 
"trout?" 

Sordid — was  it? 

Not  as  I  see  it. 

Nothing  is  sordid  that  pays  your  na- 
tional debts  and  sends  50,000  people  a  year 
back  to  the  strain  of  modern  life  stronger 
of  body,  cleaner  of  soul,  dreaming  of  the 
clear  air  in  the  pines,  and  the  emerald- 
hued  lakes,  and  the  peaks  opalescent  and 
majestic  as  our  own  hopes  for  Canada's 
destiny. 


Washing  Out  the  Waste 
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tion  in  being  there  at  the  obsequies.  With 
such  a  taste  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  consider  the  obsequies  somewhat 
too  infrequent,  and  therefore  that  they 
should  be  inclined  to  view  a  trifling  illness 
with  the  eye  of  the  mourner.  It  is  so  that 
many  such  people  are  considering  the 
present  business  situation.  They  look 
across  the  line  and  see  unsettled  conditions, 
and  conclude  that  worse  things  still  are  in 
store  for  us  in  Canada.  But  they  fail  to 
realize  that  the  business  situation  across 
the  line  is  mixed  up  with  politics  and 
temperament — how  much  of  each  no  one 
knows. 

Canada's   Strong   Position 

AS  A  MATTER  of  fact  Canada  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  almost  any  other 
country.  When  the  Armistice  came,  there 
was  a  certain  depression  felt,  and  business 
for  a  few  months  was  duller  than  it  has 
been  before  or  since.  Then,  the  Canadian 
buyer  seeking  commodities  that  could  be 
bought  in  other  centres  discovered  that 
Knglish  and  French  industries  that  had 
been  given  over  almost  entirely  to  war 
industries  had  practically  ceased  to  func- 
tion. This,  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
gested shipping  situation,  made  it  evident 
that  Canada  had  to  depend  largely  on  her- 
self and  the  United  States  for  supplies. 
Following  its  usual  temperamental  his- 
tory, the  Armistice  brought  to  the  United 
States  a  feeling  of  near-panic.  The  Can- 
adian buyer  could  buy  cheaper  there  than 
in  Canada,  so  our  imports  increased  enor- 
mously. "The  large  orders  for  clothing 
laced  by  Roumania  stiffened  the  lip  of 
ost  Canadian  manufacturers,  so  that 
here  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  goods 
ere  at  the  prices  they  could  be  obtained 
t  across  the  line.  This  condition  prevailed 
'rom  the  Armistice  to  about  nine  months 
hereaftor.  Then  there  happened  what 
eryone  said  could  not  happen.  Prices 
dvanced. 


The  United  States  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  was  still  intact,  and  was  eating 
food,  wearing  clothes,  and  using  other 
necessities  just  as  had  been  the  custom  since 
trading  began.  With  this  cheery  thought 
once  grasped,  they  went  wild  with  delight. 
With  confidence  that  these  golden  days 
would  never  pass  they  piled  up  prices. 
They  advanced  25  per  cent,  at  least  and 
still  kept  rising. 

Then  there  began  to  operate  another 
condition  that  has  had  a  most  material 
effect  on  business.  The  merchant  viewing 
his  shelves  found  that  the  goods  were  not 
moving  off  as  rapidly  as  usual. 

"An  off-week,"  he  said,  but  when  the 
next  week  and  the  next  came  and  there 
was  still  the  same  story  he  began  to  be 
alarmed.  It  is  that  alarm  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  present  conditions  across  the 
line.  Goods  have  been  forced  so  high  that 
demand  has  stopped,  and  eventually  they 
must  come  down.  That  much  everyone 
knows,  and  knowing  it  they  are  waiting 
for  a  slump  and  the  producer  is  anything 
but  happy. 

But  to  argue  that  because  these  con- 
ditions prevail  across  the  line  they  must 
necessarily  prevail  here  is  to  reason  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  facts.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  misinformation  gleaned 
from  some  little  bits  of  news  appearing  in 
the  newspapers,  correct  enough  in  them- 
selves, that  may  yet  be  interpreted  by  the 
reader  in  anything  but  the  correct  light. 

For  instance,  there  comes  the  news  that 
cotton  sheeting  has  declined  20  per  cent, 
in  the  United  States.  At  once  there  is  a 
hubbub  about  the  coming  decline  in 
cotton.  But  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that 
cotton  sheeting,  despite  everything  that 
has  been  said  of  the  Canadian  textile 
mills,  is  still  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  American  decline  really  has  no 
bearing  on  any  situation  but  that  of  the 
strictly  American  market. 


Facts  You  Are  Entitled 
to  Know 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Ontario 
Government  to  investigate  "Hydro  Radials" 
has  been  sitting  for  many  weeks  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  sit  for  many  more! "Do  you^ 
know  anything  more  about  Hydro  to-day  than 
you~did  a  few  weeks  ago? 

Daily  newspaper  stories  are  of  necessity 
sketchy;  undigested-—  sometimes  tinged  widi 
pelkLcaL%vor,  but  in  The  Financial  Post  you 
get  a  careful,  unbiased  analysis  of  the  week's 
evidence.         "^ 

Read  this  one  sentence  from  The  Financial 
Post  of  October  29th.  It  suggests  the  style 
of  the  Hydro  analysis  already  run  and  to  be 
run: — 

"Mr.   Robertson's  analysis  of  the  figures  pre- 
sented in    connection    with    the    Toronto  and  , 
Eastern,  for  example,  showed   that  while  the 
towns  of  Whitby,    Oshawa    and    Bowmanville 
would_be  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
$1,265,000  they  had  a  population  of  24  000 
while  the  tovvnships    of    Pickering,  East' and 
H  est  Whitby  and  Darlington,  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  only  4,500,   were  asked   to  assume  a 
habihty  of  $1,500,000.     On  the  other  hand 
while  in  the  case  of  the  townships  the  actual 
anticipated  revenue  was  less  than   the  annual 
interest  charges  on  this  amount,   the  services 
to  the  towns  as  represented  bv  revenue  exceeded 
their  interest  obligation  by  $290,000. 

You  want  to  be  informed  on  ALL  the  week's  happen- 
ings—financial, commercial,  and  industrial,  and  ALL 
departments  of  business  activities  are  carefully  an- 
alyzed for  facts  of  value  to  our  readers.  This  you  get 
in  The  Financial  Post  week  by  week. 

If  you  could  read  the  hundreds  of  letters  in  The  Finan- 
cial Post  files  you  would  be  impressed  with  the  num- 
ber who  rely  on  this  commercial  newspaper  for  their 
business  and  financial  information.  Through  many 
years  these  men  know  the  value  of  data  and  business 
news  of  the  kind  The  Financial  Post  gives  them. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  one  issue  and  judge  for 
yourself  the  value  of  The  Financial  Post's  financial,      ^ 
industrial  and  market  news  to  vou.  '/^ 

/ 

The  Financial  Post       .^The 

/      Financial 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto  /  p«j» 

Southam  Building,   128  Bleury  Street,  y  Toronto 

Montreal.  /       c      j  -.i       . 

/         Isend  me,  without 

1103  Union  Tru«t  Building,  Winnipeg  /        est    or    obliffation, 

/    a   sample  issue   of   the 
88  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  London,  '     Fir  "    ~ 

England. 


/ 
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Buy  Fabrikoid 

VpHolstered 

Furniture 

■pURNITURE  dealers,  who  give 
■^  their  customers  the  best  possible 
value  and  service,  sefl  furniture 
upholstered  in  Fabrikoid.  These  men 
know  that  F'abrikoid  not  only  wears 
longer  than  leather,  but  that  it  costs 
less  and  looks  better  after  long  use. 
They  realize  that  they  can  give  Fabri- 
koid a  100  percent  guarantee, because 
Fabrikoid  is  built  exclusively  for  such 
service. 

And  Fabrikoid  cannot  be  told  from 
leather  in  appearance — it's  color,  the 
grain,  the  texture  and  other  details  are 
such  that  it  is>  often  mistaken  for 
leather,  but  there  the  comparison  ends. 
Fabrikoid  is  a  fabric  with  a  coating 
that  is  impervious  to  grease  or  water, 
is  more  durable  than  leather,  yet  is 
soft  and  pliable,  is  sanitary,  and  above 
all  more  economical. 

Insist  on  Fabrikoid  upholstery. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 

Our  book,  "Fabrikoid  in  the 
Home,"  tells  about  Fabrikoid  and 
gives  many  useful  hints  about  how  it 
can  be  used  in  the  home.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  today. 

Canadian  Fabrikoid  Limited 

Head  Office,  Montreal 

Halifax  Toronto  Sudbury 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Most  of  the  motor  cars  m 
Canada  today  are  up- 
holstered or  topped  with 
Fabrikoid. 


THE  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Canada 
is  and  has  been  for  some  time  one  of 
the  cheapest  markets  in  the  tvorld,  com- 
paratively speaking.  And,  consequently, 
in  the  matter  of  prices  there  has  been  less 
distance  to  fall  in  Canada  than  across  the 
line.  ,      .  , 

Where  Canada  is  faced  with  a  serious 
situation  is  in  the  widespread  waste 
and  the  consequent  extravagance  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

There  is  not  enough  money  in  Canada 
to  finance  this  waste,  nor  yet  the  locked 
up  funds  that  are  represented  in  high- 
class,  slow-moving  commodities.  In  that 
much  Canada  is  due  for  a  change.  But, 
fortunately,  Canadians  have  been  quick 
to  see  this.  The  unloading  of  these  sur- 
plus stocks  has  been  progressing  for  months 
past  and  we  are  nearing  the  point  of  safety. 
We  have  pa.sRed  the  place  where  a  man  will 
buy  two  pair  of  shoes  to  save  a  possible 
advance  in  price,  and,  by  so  much,  Jiave 
passed  through  our  era  of  wild-cat  pros- 
perity.    But,   if   people   are   looking   for 


material  decreases  in  prices  in  goods  that 
exist  to-day  they  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The  cheaper  prices  will  come 
when  the  waste  has  been  washed  out  of 
business. 

Some  time  ago  the  buyer  of  a  large 
store  purcha.sed  some  cloth  from  a  manu- 
facturer at  $2.00  a  yard;  about  three 
months  ago  he  went  back  for  more  and 
was  quoted  $2.75.  The  man  protested 
that  with  wool  prices  down  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  advance. 

"My  dear  man,"  said  the  manufacturer, 
"if  you  could  give  me  the  wool  for  nothing 
I  couldn't  make  that  cloth  any  cheaper." 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  pro- 
duction costs  are  the  largest  factor  in 
price,  and  that  only  an  improvement  in 
production  can  materially  affect  prices. 
Only  the  common  effort  to  give  full  value 
in  every  act  of  life  can'bring  about  moder- 
ating prices  without  at  the  same  time 
bringing  on  our  heads  all  the  disturbing 
effects  of  real  hard  times. 
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Dan),  a  Chicago  city  detective,  to  slug 
Cronin  and  that  tip  led  to  Dan's  connec- 
tion with  the  case  and  to  Joe's  story  of  his 
hiring  of  the  white  horse  from  Pat  Dinan, 
the  liveryman,  which  was  used  when 
Cronin  was  lured  to  his  death  in  the  Carl- 
son cottage.  Dan  became  a  fugitive  from 
justice  following  the  bribing  of  jurors  in  an 
Illinois  Central  Railway  civil  court  action, 
and  he  died  in  Honduras.  He  was  led  into 
the  bribery  case  by  Pat  O'Keefe,  special 
agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  and 
formerly  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
G.P.R.  under  Egan,  in  Winnipeg.  O'Keefe 
and  Aleck  Ross,  years  before  going  to 
Chicago,  had  been  partners  as  whiskey 
detectives  in  and  around  Rat  Portage, 
Ont.  They  had  quarrelled  up  there  over  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots  and  remained  enemies 
for  yearsin  Chicago  until  they  were  brought 
together  in  Mel  Wood's  saloon  on  Clark 
St.,  where  they  shook  hands  and  made  up, 
renewing  an  old  and  fast  friendship. 

A  Detective  By  Accident 

MARTIN  BURKE  was  captured  and 
sentenced  'to  life  imprisonment  and 
nearly  everyone  connected  with  the  case 
came  to  a  tragic  end.  John  Broderick  and 
I  became  very  intimate  while  he  was  in 
Winnipeg  and  he  generally  spent  his 
evenings  at  my  house.  He  told  us  one 
night  how  he  happened  to  become  a  detec- 
tive. He  was  a  cop  and  had  a  warm  friend, 
a  brother  policeman,  on  the  next  beat. 
It  was  their  custom,  if  they  did  not  meet 
at  the  adjoining  ends  of  their  beats,  to  hit 
the  pavement  with  their  batons,  as  a 
reminder  of  their  presence.  His  friend 
not  being  on  time  late  one  night,  John 
gave  the  usual  signal.  To  his  surprise, 
out  jumped  a  man  from  a  jewelry  store,  and 
ran  down  the  street,  with  John  after  him. 
After  a  long  chase,  the  culprit  dashed  down 
an  alley-way  where  at  the  corner  was  an 
ash-barrel.  To  steady  himself  in  making 
the  sharp  curve,  John  struck  the  barrel 
with  his  baton,  and  gave  the  culprit's  hand 
a  smart  blow,  which  caused  him  to  yell 
with  pain.  He  got  another  crack  on  the 
head,  and  John  dragged  him  to  the  police 
station  where  he  was  identified  as  a  notor- 
ious burglar  for  whom  the  police  had  been 
vainly  searching  for  some  time. 

"I  knew  enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
as  to  the  accidental  capture,"  John  said 
laughingly,  "and  they  made  me  a  detec- 
tive, with  several  promotions  since.  I 
knew  more  than  the  parrot  which  talked 
too  much." 

After  thirty-seven  years'  work  on  the 
Chicago  press,  Joe  is  now  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Zoological  Gardens  Committee  of 
the  Forest  Reserve  District  of  Cook 
County,  and  his  many  friends  in  Canada 
know  that  he  can  efficiently  fill  the  posi- 
tion. "The  great  zoological  tract  is  300 
acres  in  extent  and  was  presented  to 
the  public  by  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller 
McCormick,  daughter  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. She  is  the  wife  of  Harold  F.  Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co. 

It  was  through  another"  Joe — Joe  Page, 
that  great  Canadian  baseball  promoter — 
that  I  met  the  notorious  "Hinky  Dink," 
who  h.s^s.  been  an  alderman  of  Chicago  for 
years  Wi^.-  years  and  has  remained  one 


notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  reform  element  to  defeat  him.  His 
real  name  is  Michael  McKenna,  and  his 
first  ward  colleague  in  the  council  20  odd 
years  is  "Bath  House  Jawn"- — John  J. 
Coughlin.  The  Dink  really  is  a  "square 
little  guy"  and  became  a  great  pal  of  W. 
T.  Stead,  when  he  was  here  getting  ma- 
terial for  his  book,  "If  Christ  Came  to 
Chicago."  On  that  visit  Stead  lived 
among  the  hobo  fellows  and,  with  them, 
actually  was  a  "^Vhite  wing,"  pushing  a 
broom  in  the  streets  that  he  might  get 
color  for  his  story.  Hinky's' 'special 
claim  for  popularity  is  that  he  never  goes 
back  on  "the  boys,"  no  matter  at  what 
hour  of  the  night  or  eaHy  morn  he  arises 
to  go  bail  for  any  poor  unfortunate  in  the 
police  toils,' and  it  is  said  that  never' has  he 
been  deceived  by  those  he  has  helped  out  of 
a  hole.      .  <   r 

The  Great  Humorist 

MARK  TWAIN  was,  in  the  minds  of  a 
multitude,  the  greatest  humorist 
that  America  has  ever  produced.  Some 
of  his  works  are  classics,  and  he  gave  that 
human  touch  to  his  characters  that  en- 
deared them  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 
Although  his  gifted  pen  is  laid  away  for- 
ever, his  writings  still  live  as  Dickens'  have 
lived,  and  his  characters  are  undying. 
What  is  more  human  than  his  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn,  his  Col. 
Mulberry  Sellars,  in  the  "Gilded  Age," 
his  "Prince  and  Pauper,"  and  what  works 
will  outlast  his  Tales  of  Western  Life,  and 
the  "Innocents  Abroad"? 

While  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  at  all 
intimate  with  Mark,  I  have  met  him  a 
number  of  times,  and  have  heard  him  speak 
brilliantly,  and  also,  while  saffering  great 
bodily  pain,  pathetically  endeavoring  to  be 
his  own  bright  sunshiny  self  at  banquets, 
when  another  person  similarly  stricken 
in  health  would  have  been  a-bed,  at  home 
or  in  the  hospital. 

I  knew  Mark  better  than  many  others 
did,  however,  through  my  good  friend, 
Ralph  W.  Ashcroft,  now  of  Montreal, 
who  for  many  years  was  his  business 
manager ;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ashcroft, 
(formerly  Miss  Lyon)  was  Mark's  capable 
secretary.  They  have  a  thousand  and  one 
recollections  of  Mark,  and  some  day,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  they  will  collaborate  and  give 
the  world  a  more  realistic  insight  of  the 
dead  author  than  has  ever  yet  been  pre- 
sented. 

Few  men  who  ever  spoke  in  public 
could  sway  an  audience  more  readily  than 
could  Mark  Twain.  It  was  a  delight  to 
him  to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  his 
hearers,  and  to  transport  them  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  from  the  verge  of 
tears  to  the  realm  of  laughter.  But  I 
recall  two  occasions  on  which  his  art 
failed  him. 

He  had  been  visiting  a  friend  who  lived 
in  a  small  town  in  New  York  state,  and 
while  there  was  asked  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  local  charitable  institution  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  come  there  and 
talk  to  the  intimates.  He  said  he  would  be 
delighted  to  do  so.  The  next  evening, 
when  Mark  stepped  on  the  platform  of  the 
auditorium,  he  viewed  an  audience  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  portraying 
various  degrees  of  intelligence.     This  wa^ 
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somewhat  perplexing,  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  was  at  a  loss  tp  decide  what  kind  of  a 
talk  to  give  them.  However,  he  launched 
forth  in  a  general  way,  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  as  he  tells  it,  "I  fired  a  mild  one 
at  them."  But  there  was  no  response — 
not  even  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
laugh.  All  sat  with  their  eyes  glued  on 
him,  wrapt  in  wonderment,  admiration 
and  respect.  This  was  a  poser  to  Mark, 
but  he  continued  to  talk,  and,  in  a  minute 
or  two,  he  "selected  a  stronger  one  and 
hurled  it  into  their  midst."  The  result 
was  the  same — a  morgue-like  silence 
emanating  from  a  group  of  animate 
corpses. 

Mark's  friend  was  on  the  platform  with 
him,  and  Mark  looked  appealingly  at  him. 
He  detected  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in 
his  friend's  face,  but  got  no  encouraging 
look  from  him.  Mark  paused,  mentally 
surveyed  his  last  joke  and  its  manner  of 
delivery,  and  found  both  flawless.  He  was 
bewildered,  but,  nevertheless,  decided  to 
make  a  final  attempt.  He  felt  that  his 
reputation   as  a   humorist  was  at  stake. 

So  he  continued  talking,  and  finally 
launched  an  anecdote  that  had  never 
failed  in  his  experience  to  turn  an  audience 
inside  out  with  laughter  and  shrieks  of 
applause.  But  not  a  glimmer  of  amuse- 
ment was  perceptible  in. his  audience — 
not  the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  laugh  or 
a  smile.  He  was  furious  —  mad  right 
clear  through  at  his  failure — and  he  com- 
menced to  "to  take  it  out  of"  his  audience 
in  sarcastic  vein,  ending  his  talk  by  com- 
plimenting them  on  their  acute  apprecia- 
tion of  humor  and  wit.  When  he  reached 
his  friend's  home,  he  asked  him  if  he  could 
explain  their  stupor. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know?"  said  his 
friend:  "They're  all  deaf  mutes!" 

Mark  and  the  "High-brows" 

ON  THE  other  occasion,  Mark  had 
quite  a  diiTerent  audience — the  faculty 
and  the  graduating  classes  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York.  On  the  plat- 
form with  him  were  several  eminent  men  of 
international  reputation.  Knowing  the 
company  he  would  be  in ,  Mark  decided  that 
this  occasion  would  be  a  suitable  one  at 
which  to  show  an  intellectual  audience 
that  he  was  something  more  than  a 
humorist — to  show  them  that  he  was  a 
philosopher  and  a  man  of  parts  in  a  literary 
way.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  the 
beautiful  poem  which  he  had  written  in 
memory  of  his  daughter  Susy,  and  which 
had  not  then  been  published.  He  de- 
cided to  read  this  to  the  gathering,  at  the 
close  of  his  talk.  Mark's  turn  came,  and 
he  delighted  his  audience  with  one  of  the 
most  delicately  witty  speeches  he  had  ever 
made.  They  thoxight  he  had  finished, 
but  he  kept  on  his  feet,  and  they  continued 
applauding.  He  raised  his  hand  beseech- 
ing silence,  and  then  said:  "I  would  like, 
now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  read  you 
some  serious  verse  that  I  composed  re- 
cently.    It   is   an   appreciation  of  my — " 

The  applause  was  renewed  with  four- 
fold force,  the  laughter  fairly  shook  the 
building.  Mark  looked  visibly  pained; 
he  appeared  to  be  (as  he  was)  deeply  dis- 
tressed. This  served  only  to  accentuate 
and  prolong  the  demonstration.  Finally 
they  quieted  down,  and,  very  solemnly, 
Mark  said:  "But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
what  I  wish  to  read  to  you  is  sacred  in  my 
eyes.     It  refers  to — " 

But  it  was  no  use — the  shrieks  of 
laughter  drowned  his  words.  After  ex- 
hausting themselves,  the  audience  waited 
for  more,  waited  for  "the  joke."  But 
Mark  merely  said,  in  as  grieved  a  tone  as 
he  truly  felt:  "I  see,  my  friends,  that  you 
are  in  no  mood  this  evening  to  treat  me 
seriously,  so  I  will  not  burden  you  further." 
And  he  sat  down,  amid  a  deafening  demon- 
stration. Such  wit,  they  thought,  was 
delicious.  He  could  have  cried  with 
chagrin.  Few,  if  any,  in  that  audience 
yet   know   of   their   unwitting  faux   pas. 

So  it  was  with  Harry  Lauder,  two 
years  ago,  when  speaking  in  a  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Montreal.  He  charm- 
ed his  audience  with  a  few  quaint  sayings, 
and  then  referred  to  the  Great  War,  and 
to  the  loss  he  had  sustained  through  the 
death  of  "his  son.  It  was  very  pathetic, 
but  a  number  of  people  sitting  in  front  of 
him  shook  with  laughter.  They  thought 
he  was  still  funny  to  Sir  Harry's  utter 
disgust  and  to  the  disgust  of  others,  who 
like  myself  felt  the  man's  sorrow  and 
tearfully  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
loss. 

Mark  was  a  very  shrewd  investor. 
Whenever  he  made  a  few  thousand  dollars 
on  a  book  of  lecture  tour,  he  would  put  the 


money  into  some  sound  enterprise.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  he  was  the 
man  who  developed  what  is  now  the 
linotype,    the   first  f typesetting   machine. 

The  Human  Cash  Register 
T_TE  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the 
■■-  -I  cash  register,  and,  when  he  died, 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  a  machine  which 
was  almost  human.  It  would  register  a 
purchase  of  say  $2.65,  gobble  up  a  $5  bill, 
and  automatically  hand  the  customer  his 
change,  viz:  a  two  dollar  bill,  a  twenty-five 
cent  piece,  and  a  dime.  The  change 
would  always  come  out  in  the  highest 
possible  denominations.  Mark  figured  on 
having  a  phonograph  attached  to  the 
cash  register,  which  would  say:  "Here's 
your  change,  madam.  Thank  you  very 
much." 

The  late  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  fame,  often  gave  him  valuable 
advice  regarding  investments.  On  one 
occasion  Mark  decided  to  have  a  little 
fun  at  Rogers'  expose.  He  went  to  his 
office  one  day  and  told  him  he  was  going 
to  invest  some  money  in  a  brick-yard  that 
could  make  bricks  cheaper^  and  better 
and  faster  than  any  other  brick-yard  on 
earth,  and  he  wanted  Rogers  to  invest 
$50,000  too.  Mark  told  Rogers  all  about 
the  wonderful  method  of  making  these 
marvelous  bricks,  and  took  up  about  an 
hour  of  Rogers'  valuable  time,  finally 
saying:  "Now,  Henry,  I  want  your 
cheque  for  $50,000,  and  I  want  it  NOW." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Rogers.  "There's  one 
important  thing  about  the  matter  that 
you  haven't  told  me." 

''What  is  that?"  asked  Mark. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Rogers,  "where  is  this 
brick-yard  of  yours  located?" 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mark  disgustedly, 
"if  you  want  to  know  that,  the  deal's  off!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  brick-yard  was 
a  myth.  It  didn't  exist.  All  that  Mark 
was  after  was  to  get  Rogers  to  write  out 
the  cheque,  so  that  he  could  have  the 
laugh  on  him. 

Col.   Ham   As  A   Linguist 

"IXT'HBNat  school  I  was  taught  English, 
^  »  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  smattering  of 
French,  I  coUld  translate  Latin  like  a 
book,  was  considerably  "off"  in  my  Greek, 
and  anybody  but  a  Frenchman  could  easily 
understand  my  French.  I  tried  to  learn 
the  Indian  language  out  West,  but  made  a 
mighty  poor  fist  of  it.  However,  I  was  a 
fairly  apt  pupil  when  I  studied  the  Chinook 
language  out  in  British  Columbia  in  1886. 
There  were  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  that 
time  many  nationalities  and  numerous 
small  tribes  of  Indians  who  couldn't 
understand  each  other.  The  Chinook 
language,  which  consisted  of  words  from 
the  different  tongues,  was  then  concocted, 
and  while  it  wasn't  as  fluent  and  smooth 
as  the  French,  it  was  decidedly  more  useful 
amongst  the  aborigines  and  those  Who 
traded  with  them,  and  was  almost  univers- 
ally used  up  the  coast  and  in  parts  of  the 
interior. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  only  two  tongues 
in  Quebec  Province  and  I  naturally  be- 
came a  little  rusty  in  my  Chinook.  But  I 
still  remember  that  some  of  the  words 
have  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  and  the 
particular  one  ,in  the  speaker's  mind  is 
conveyed  by  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and 
contortions  of  the  hands.  In  this  poly- 
glot of  words  the  origin  of  many  of  them 
can  be  readily  understood.  For  instance 
"pa-pa"  in  Chinook  means  father  in 
English,  and  "ma-ma"  means  mother. 
But  the  ■  similarity  falls  away  in  grand- 
father, who  is  a  "chope."  I'm  a  chope. 
Bed  is  bed,  and  salmon  is  salmon,  but 
"tyee"  salmon  is  spring  salmon  or  chief 
salmon,  "tyee"  being  chief  or  "supreme" 
or  "highest"  and  in  fact  also  means  "God." 
The  devil  is  "diaub,"  which  is  not  far  from 
the  French  diable.  Man  is  man,  but  a  boy 
or  young  man  is  "tenas  man."  "Tenas 
means  small,  few,  little,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  conversation; 
and  "hyas"  is  very  great  and  also  very  large, 
and  to  show  how  varying  it  may  be  used, 
"hyas  aukutte"  means  a  long  time  ago, 
and  "hyas  tillicum"  a  great  friend,  a  liig 
friend,  either  referring  to  one's  stature  or 
his  intimacy,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  returned  veterans  will  be  interested 
in  learning  that  a  cootie  is  an  "in-apoo." 
"Kah-kah"  is  not  easily  misunderstood  for 
a  crow,  nor  "tik-tik"  for  a  watch,  for  an 
,  English-speaking  infant  calls  it  that. 
"Co-sho"  is  a  hog,  pork — not  so  far  away 
from  the  French  cochon.  A  dime  is  a  "bit," 
a  word  freely  used  in  other  places  than 
British  Columbia.  A  doctor  is  "doc-tin," 
and  patients  have  learned  that  tin  always 
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Dealers  Everyw^here 
sell  them 

Wherever  you  find  good 
stationery,  there  you  will 
find  Spencerian  Steel 
Pens.  In  the  Spencerian 
Display  Case  you  are 
sure  to  find  just  the  style 
and  point  to  meet  your 
personal  requirements — 
your  style  of  writing. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 


are  made  of  the  finest 
pen  steel,  painstakingly 
fashioned  and  finished. 
The  result  is  the  smooth- 
est writing — the  longest 
wearing  —  the  best  pens 
made. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway      New  York  City 


Send  lOe  for  ten  sample  pens 
and  nue  •will  send  you  free 
thai  fascinating  book,  "What 
your  handiunting  reveaU." 


Made  in 
England 


FineMedium 

Stut  and 
Ball  pointed 


Don't  risk  your  material  in  a 
poor  dye.  Each  package  of 
"Diamond  Dyes"  contains  direc- 
tions so  simple  that  any 
woman  can  diamond-dye  a  new, 
rich  color  into  old  garments, 
draperies,  coverings,  every- 
thing, whether  wool,  silk,  linen, 
cotton  or  mixed  goods. 

Buy  "Diamond  Dyes" — no 
other  kind — tlien  perfect  re- 
sults are  guaranteed  even  if 
you  have  never  dyed  before. 
Druggist  has  "Diamond  Dyes 
Color   Card"— 16   rich   colors. 
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accompanies  the  doc  after  all  is  over 
"Hee-hee"  is  laughter,  only  we  don't  have 
as  much  e's  in  ours.  A  handkerchief  is 
"Kat-at-shum,"  but  we  English  with  a 
cold  frequently  snorl  out  ker-choo  when 
using  one.  "How  do  you  do?"  is  "Kla- 
how-ya?"  which  is  a  corruption  of  "Clarke, 
how  are  you?"  with  which  a  popular 
factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of 
that  name  was  usually  greeted.  It  may 
be  sarcasm,  but  "61ite"  in  Chinook  means 
slave  in  English.  An  apple  is  "pomme" 
in  French  and  "la-pome"  in  Chinook. 
"Chuck"  is  water  in  Chinook  and  with 
some  of  us  chuck  is  the  slang  for  food. 
"Cultus"  means  almost  anything  that  is 
N.  G.  "Klootchman"  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
woman  or  for  that  matter  a  female  of  any 
animal,  which  is  pretty  tough  on  the  fair 
sex. 

"Kumtux"  is  to  know,  but  "halo 
kumtux,"  a  very  common  expression,  is 
supposed  to  mean  stupid.  "La-pote," 
which  is  not  very  far  away  from  the 
French  "la  porte,"  means  the  same  thing — 
a  door.  There  is  a  sort  of  consanguinity 
between  a  looking-glass  and  "She-lok-um." 
"Siam"  means  a  grizzly  bear,  and  we  have 
always  connected  that  word  with  sacred 
elephants.  "Tum-tum"  is  the  heart,  the 
desire,  the  will,  but  with  us  tum-tum  or 
tummy  is  another  part  of  a  child's  ana- 
tomy. 

Guess  that  is  about  all  I  can  remember 
of  this  jargon  which  sounds  queer,  but 
not  any  queerer  than  our  own  if  you  just 
consecutively  pronounce  aloud  the  com- 
mon everyday  words,  bough,  cough, 
dough,  trough,  'nough,  plough,  rough, 
slough,  Lough,  and  tough,  and  then  find 
that  the  English  words  ending  in  "ough" 
are  as  variously  pronounced  as  if  spelt 
bow,  coff,  doe,  troff,  nuff,  plow,  ruff, 
slew,  lockh,  and  tuff.  And  ours  is  a 
language  and  theirs  a  jargon. 

Indian  Humor  and  Imagery 

TT  IS  a  pretty  general  belief  that  the 
A  Indian  never  laughs.  This  is  incorrect. 
The  red  man  enjoys  a  joke  as  well  as  the 
white  or  black  or  yellow,  and  his  imagery 
is  poetic. 

When  I  visited  Mekastin,  Chief  of  the 
Bloods,  and  told  him  I  had  come  to  learn 


about  the  intended  uprising  of  the  Indians 
in  the  West,  who  were  charged  with  the 
proposed  slaughtering  of  all  the  whites  in 
the  Northwest,  he  smilingly  asked: 

"And  if  you  believe  this  how  dare  you 
come  here  without  a  gun  to  defend  your- 
self?" ,      J 

I  nonchalantly  replied,  puttmg  my  hand 
over  my  upper  vest  pocket: 

"Oh,  I  have  something  here  that  will 
kill  any  Indian  I  ever  met." 

He,  very  interestedly,  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  I  produced  a  lead-pencil. 
The  whole  tribe  present  laughed  heartily 
when  it  was  translated  to  them  and  dub- 
bed me  "The  Man  with  the  Lead  Pencil. 

Next  time  I  met  Red  Crow  was  in  Winni- 
peg on  his  way  to  Europe,  whither  the 
Canadian  Government  had  sent  him  and 
other  chiefs  for  civilizing  and  education. 
I  took  the  band  to  an  ice  cream  parlor  and 
as  he  ate  his  first  dish,  the  chief  called  it 
"white  snow"  and  said  that  on  the  next 
fall  of  it  he  would  send  down  all  his  squaws 
to  secure  a  large  supply. 

IN  TAKING  them  to  the  theatre  that 
night,  the  electric  lights  were  turned  on; 
gazing  up  at  them,  he  put  his  hands  over 
his  mouth,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh  my,  oh  my, 
oh  my,  the  white  man  is  wonderful. 
See!  he  has  plucked  a  lot  of  little  stars 
from  the  skies  to  light  the  village  with. 
He  is  wonderful."  And  to  this  day  Red 
Crow  imagines  those  lights  are  little 
stars  captured  from  heaven  and  utilized 
by  the  angelic  corporation  of  Winnipeg 
for  street  lighting  purposes.  "Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days"  was  the  play  pro- 
duced and  my  dusky  guests  uninterestedly 
viewed  the  opening  scenes.  But  when  the 
Deadwood  stage  was  attacked  by  Indians 
there  came  a  decided  change  in  their  de- 
meanor. All  called  out  encouragingly  in 
the  Indian  tongue  to  their  fellow  reds  on 
the  boards,  and  they  became  greatly 
excited  and  their  unceasing  activities  of 
person  and  guttural  whoops  attracted 
more  attention  to  our  group  than  did  the 
actors.  After  the  show  we  met  their 
brothers  in  red,  who  belonged  to  another 
tribe,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
this  was  only  play-acting  and  stage 
robbery  was  now  obsolete. 
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tale,  just  as  you  are,  though  of  course 
I  should  give  you  some  other  name,  I 
might  write  something  that — something 
that  would  really  be  worth  while.    May  I?" 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  Camille 
met  Billy's  eyes  squarely.  Her  thought 
and  his  were  very  different  at  the  moment. 

"You  funny  boy,"  she  said  at  length, 
easily.  "Certainly,  if  it  amuses  you. 
But  you  promise  to  use  some  other  name, 
don't  you?" 

Billy  nodded,  beaming.  He  felt  sure 
that  this  was  inspiration. 

AND  what,"  Mabel  Ransom  demanded 
some  hours  afterward,   "have  you 
been   doing  with  Billy   Farrol   all   day?" 

Camille  touched  her  hair  by  way  of 
temporising. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  simply. 

"And  you  took  from  eleven  this  morning 
till    six    this    evening    to    do — nothing?" 

Again   there  was   a   perceptible   pause. 

"You  didn't  tell  me,  Mabel,  that  Mr. 
Farrol  was  such  a — such  an  impetuous 
person." 

"Impetuous!"  Mrs.  Ransom  raised  her 
head  and  slowly  developed  a  broad  smile. 
"Billy  Farrol  impetuousl  No,  I  certainly 
didn't!  Nobody  could  have  warned  you 
against  that.  You  see  Billy  never  knew 
what  impetuosity — that  kind  of  impetu- 
osity— was  until  round  about  the  time  the 
third  course  was  served  at  dinner  last 
night.  But — "  Mrs.  Ransom  became, 
suddenly  serious — "but,  Camille,  dear, 
don't  you  let  my  young  friend  makehim- 
self  unhappy,  will  you?" 

"On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  And  he's  going  to  put  me  in- 
to a  story.  Do  you  ever  see  the  things  he 
writes  when  they  are  printed?" 

"We  used  to  when  he  was  in  Philadel- 
phia," replied  Mrs.  Ransom.  "Poor  Billy, 
he  just  missed  it  always,  somehow.  His 
tales  were  amusing  enough  in  a  way,  but 
his  women  characters  were  dolls — sticks. 
He'd  never  been  really  in  love  himself, 
and,  well,  I  suppose  an  author  must  have 


loved  to  be  able  to  write  convincingly 
about  love." 

Camille  got  up  and  kissed  her  friend. 

"I'm  going  to  bed,"  she  said.  "By  the 
way,  perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Farrol  may 
tell  you  which  story  he  puts  me  into. 
When  he  does,  I  wish  you'd  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  magazine,  will  you?  Good 
"  night,  dear.  And.  .  .  .if  he  doesn't 
tell  you  voluntarily,  you  might  ask  him. 
Will  you?" 

Mrs.  Ransom  had  profound  respect  for 
her  husband's  judgment  in  all  things. 
Also  her  friendship  toward  Billy  Farrol 
was  very  real.  As  she  sat  there  alone  for 
a  while  she  began  to  wonder  whether 
Dick's  suggestion  had  not  been  an  emin- 
ently practical  one.  /A  touch  of  romance 
was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  she  did  not 
want  Billy  to  come  a  cropper.  And  he  ap- 
peared to  have  the  bit  securely  between 
his  teeth. 

On  the  next  day,  while  Dick  was  en- 
grossed in  business,  Mrs.  Ransom  took 
Billy  and  Camille  Hulme  to  a  matinee, 
and  her  observant  eyes  told  her  that  the 
very  dull  comedy  on  the  stage  was  in  no 
sense  responsible  for  her  companions' 
joyousness.  Mrs.  Ransom  grew  more 
apprehensive  than  ever,  and  definitely 
made  up  her  mind  that  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  Dick  should  drop  a  broad  hint 
to  Billy,  after  which  that  amiable  indivi- 
dual would  be  responsible  only  unto  him- 
self for  what  happened.  But  Dick  Ran- 
som had  urgent  business  in  Holland,  and 
hurried  his  wife  from  the  Risdorf  to  catch 
the  boat  train  without  ceremony. 

MUST  you  go  to  Paris  to-morrow?" 
Billy  asked  Camille  afterward,  with 
characteristic  bluntness,  wondering  for 
the  fiftieth  time  how  he  was  going  to  en- 
dure the  parting.  They  were  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Risdorf  Hotel.  This  was  to  be 
au  revoir.  Billy  saw  the  barest  tinge  of 
color  creep  to  her  cheeks,  and  he  leaned 
forward,  exultant.  Camille  had  the  most 
captivating  little  dimples  which,  so  far, 
as  he  knew,  had  not  been  kissed  for  tw 
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Immediately  after  a  "Danderine"  mas- 
sage, your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre 
and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as 
heavy  and  plentiful,  because  each  hair 
Beems  to  fluff  and  thicken.  Don't  let  your 
hair  stay  lifeless,  colorless,  plain  or  scrag- 
gly.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong, 
beautiful  hair. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Dander- 
ine" freshens  your  scalp,  checks  dandrulf 
and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating 
"beauty-tonic"  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fadin,^ 
hair  tliat  youthful  brightness  and  abund- 
ant thickness. 
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I^Hull  days;  and  no  dimples  of  that  particu- 
i^Rar  kind,  he  reflected,  should  ever  go  so 
T  neglected  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at 
I  most.  But  for  the  fact  that  at  least 
I  twenty  people  would  have  been  observers, 
f  he  could  have  found  intense  delight  in 
attending  to  the  neglected  dimples. 

"Yes,  for  a  few  days,"  Camille  replied 
guardedly.  She  gave  him  her  ungloved 
hand  and  he  thrilled  at  the  contact. 
"You  are  remaining  in  London?" 

"I'll  wait  here  until  the  crack  of  doom 
if  you'll  say  you're  coming  back." 

Camille's  eyes  twinkled. 

'  Mow  is  the  story  getting  along?" 

"I  was  working  on  it  until  two  o'clock 
this  morning,"  Billy  replied  cheerfully. 
"It  may  not  be  one  of  the  world's  literary 
masterpieces,  but  it's  a  million  miles  ahead 
of  anything  I  have  done  before." 

Suddenly  a  vague  fear  was  born  within 
Billy.  It  came  like  the  point  of  a  stiletto 
at  his  heart. 

"Camille,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  not 
letting  her  fingers  go,  "tell  me  honestly, 
do    you    really    intend    to    come    back?" 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years  she  lost 
half  of  her  total  self-possession. 

"I — think  so,"  she  said. 

"Promise."  He  was  actually  hurting 
her  hand  now,  but  did  not  know  it. 

"I  can't — " 

"Why  can't  you?  It's  the  only  thing 
I  ever  asked  you  to  do.    Promise,  Camille." 

The  girl  was  regaining  her  poise.  There 
was  sorhething  quizzical  about  her  smile. 
She  shot  a  lightning  glance  at  him. 

"You  might  be  sorry,  after  all." 

"Sit  down,  Camille,  please.  Just  two 
minutes!  Those  people  over  there  are 
staring.  That's  better!  Now,  listen. 
How  long  have  I  known  you?  Fifty  hours. 
Good  heavens,  it  doesn't  sound  long  but  in 
a  way  it  feels  more  like — oh,  ages.  On 
Tuesday  I  was  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 
I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted.  Indeed, 
I  don't  think  I  did  want  anything  specially. 
But  now  it's  different.  I  want  some- 
thing more  than  I  ever  wanted  anything 
in  my  life.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
Camille—" 

"You  mean—"  the  girl  began,  the  tinge 
of  color  mounting  her  cheeks  once  more. 


ONE  second,  please,"  he  interrupted. 
"You  may  think  it's  a  bit  old-fash- 
ioned, though  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that 
I'm  right.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  man  ' 
should  not  ask  a  girl.  .  .  ask  her  that 
question.  .  .  .  until  he  had  at  least  some 
kind  of  a  position  with  which  to  back  it 
up.  It  isn't  that  I  believe  love  in  a  cot- 
tage would  necessarily  be  a  failure,  but  I 
don't  regard  it  as  fair  to  ask  any  girl  to 
make  a  pledge  of  that  kind  until  one  at 
least  begins  to  see  daylight.  And  it  so 
happens  that  I  don't  even  know  for  certain 
yet  how  I  am  going  to  make  my  living." 
His  joy  at  noticing  that  Camille  did  not 
attempt  to  cut  the  interview  short  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes.  He  tried  to  fathom  it 
but  failed.  Billy  felt  vaguely  uncomfort- 
able. It  was  as  though  he  had  said  too 
much  and  yet  not  enough.  He  was  long- 
ing desperately  to  ask  her  to  marry  him, 
but  principle  checked  him.  Suddenly 
the  girl's  sense  of  humor  came  to  the  rescue. 
There  was  laughter  in  her  eyes — laughter 
mingled  with  that  other  thing  which  Billy 
had  been  unable  to  fathom. 

"Personally,"  Camille  said,  "I  do  not 
think  love  in  a  cottage  would  appeal  to  me 
awfully.  But  shall  we  be  impersonal  for  a 
moment?  You  have  not  proposed  to  me, 
so  I  cannot  answer  you,  either  way. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  you  seem 
to  have  overlooked,  and  it  may  be  useful 
for  you  to  remember  it  in  the  future. 
Suppose  a  man  made  that  pretty  speech  to 
a  girl  who  happened  really  to  love  him, 
what,  according  to  your  standards,  is 
there  left  for  her  to  say  or  do?  She  can't 
blush  behind  a  fan,  poor  creature,  because 
that  sort  of  thing  just  isn't  done  nowadays. 
There  is  a  something  underlying  your 
point  of  view  which  is  noble,  spelt  with  a 
capital  N,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
dreadfully  dull,  for  the  girl." 

The  last  thing  lacking  in  Billy  was  cour- 
age, and  at  that  moment  he  was  sorely 
tempted  to  waive  the  principle,  even 
though  the  conviction  was  growing  within 
him  that  he  had  made  a  horrible  mess  of 
things. 

"I  -somehow  I  hadn't  thought  of  that," 
he  blurted  out.  "One  should  finesse  more, 
I  suppose.  You  see,  this  is  my — my  first 
offence.  Won't  you  promise  definitely 
that  you  will  come  back  here  from  Paris?" 

"You  funny  boy,"  said  Camille,  rising 
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at  last.  "There  are  business  people 
whom  I  ought  to  see  here  in  London  before 
I  return  to  America,  so  I  expect  to  come 
back." 

"Is  it  a  promise?" 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  replied  laugh- 
mgly.  And  Billy  walked  to  his  hotel  by 
such  a  circuitous  route  that  a  clock 
chimed  the  hour  of  one  as  he  reached  his 
room.  He  was  in  quite  a  chastened  mood. 
His  eye  alighted  on  a  pile  of  foolscap  and 
his  fountain  pen  on  the  desk.  He  looked 
at  the  things  apathetically  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  braced  his  shoulders  and  picked 
up  the  pen. 

He  was  still  writing  feverishly  as  the 
clock  struck  four,  when  his  ink  gave  out. 

"^O  MAN  may  half  propose  to  a  girl 
-'-  ^  and  then  expect  to  drop  back  into  his 
old,  easy  friendship  with  her.  That  is, 
if  either  of  them  has  taken  the  incident 
seriously.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that 
they  had  both  taken  it  somewhat  serious- 
ly. That  was  apparent  enough  when 
Camille  returned  to  London.  Also,  though 
she  had  booked  her  passage  to  New  York, 
she  postponed  sailing.  Her  excuse  was 
that  she  was  waiting  for  the  Ransoms  to 
return  from  Holland.  But  the  Ransoms 
were  away  two  full  weeks  and  Billy's  new- 
born impetuosity  was  such  that  in  the 
meanwhile  not  a  single  blade  of  grass  grew 
under  his  feet.  Confidence  in  himself 
grew.  He  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Buf- 
falo demanding  a  job,  morally  sure  that 
he  would  get  it.  Anything  to  temporize— 
and  keep  him  in  Buffalo— until  his  revenue 
from  story  writing  began.  He  knew  the 
stories  were  all  right  now.  In  six  months 
he  would  be  on  his  feet.  But  the  sands 
were  running  down  for  him  in  London. 
The  ebb  tide  of  his  exchequer  was  pro- 
ceeding apace.  He  could  only  afford  a 
second  class  steamer  ticket  now.  By  the 
time  he  had  peeled  off  the  price  of  it,  his 
finances  were  decidedly  rocky.  That  didn't 
matter,  however.  Everything  was  coming 
out  right,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  a  pro- 
spective bridegroom  should  economize  in 
buying  a  steamer  ticket.  There  was  no 
question  in  his  mind  but  that  Camille  loved 
him.  Without  actually  saying  so,  she  had 
conveyed  the  impression  clearly  enough. 
Billy  told  her  of  all  his  plans,  excepting  as 
far  as  she  entered  into  them.  That  he 
supposed  Camille  would  understand.  He 
was  aching  to  tell  her  over  and  over  again 
exactly  where  she  came  into  his  scheme — 
to  impress  upon  her  that  she  was  his  whole 
scheme. 

But  his  birds  were  all  in  the  bush  and 
he  had  none  in  the  hand.  He  calculated 
that  when  he  reached  Buffalo  he  would 
have  about  fifteen  dollars  and  only  the 
somewhat  indefinite  hope  of  a  job. 
And  so  he  did  not  tell  Camille  what  she 
knew  perfectly  well. 

Two  days  before  Billy  was  due  to  sail, 
the  Ransoms  returned  to  London  and  Mrs. 
Ransom,  making  an  exact  mathematical 
calculation,  found  that  two  added  to  two 
came  very  close  to  four. 

"Has  she  told  Billy,  do  you  think?" 
Mrs.  Ransom  asked  her  husband.  "I 
don't  think  so,  somehow." 

"Probably  not,"  replied  Dick.  "I  don't 
think  it  amounts  to  much,  anyway,  as 
they're  both  insane  about  one  another." 

"It  ought  not  to  amount  to  anything," 
replied  Mrs.  Ransom  pensively.  "But.  .  . 
I'm  thinking  about  Billy.  You  know 
what  he  is." 

And,  still  thinking  only  of  Billy,  she 
tackled  that  elated  youth  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

I  WANT  to  congratulate  you,  Billy," 
she  began. 

"You  mean.  .  .  .about  Camille?" 

"I  do.  You're  going  to  marry  her,  of 
course?" 

"If  she  will  have  me." 

"You    haven't   asked    her   yet,    then?" 

"Well,  not  absolutely." 

"Why  not?" 

"If  I  had  enough  to  keep  a  roof  over  our 
heads  for  three  months  I'd  go  on  my 
bended  knees  begging  her  to  marry  me 
immediately." 

Mrs.    Ransom    toyed    with    a    tassel. 

"Billy,  I  think  you  two  were  made  for 
one  another.  I  do  really.  I've  known 
Camille  for  years,  and  I've  known  you 
since  you  hadn't  grown  out  of  knicker- 
bockers. I  want  you  to  let  that  sink  in. 
Has  it  sunk?" 

"My  dear  Mabel,  I'm  delighted  to  hear 
you  express  the  opinion  but  I've  felt  it  all 
along." 

"Fine.    Now,   you   and   I   both   know 
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■  I  'HAT  every-day.  plain  key  that  you  8«e  in  the  pantry  door  can  be  every 
J-    bit  as  much  a  YALE  as  the  small,  flat  key  in  your  pocket. 

Maybe  that  small,  flat  key  in  your  packet  is  not  a  YALE  key  at*  all 
— take  a  look  at  it  and  see. 

No    key   is    a   YALE    without   the  name   YALE   graven    into  it. 

In  future,  don't  worry  about  the  design— buy  by  the  YAL^  name. 

That's  the  test  for  the  best,  in  keys  that  are  flat  or  keys  that  are  round 
— as  well  as  in  all  that  is  finest  in  reputation,  invention,  design,  work- 
manship and  material  in  Builders'  Locks  and  Hardware.  Padlocks.  Night 
Latches  and   Door  Closers. 

YALE  Made  is  YALE  Marked 

Canadian-made  YALE  products  are  Jot  salt  throughout  the  Dominion. 


(-YALE) 


Canadian  Yale  &.  Towne  Limited,  JMakers  oft^o  ZJalc  JOocks 

St.Catharinea  ,   Ontario ^ '^ ^^_^_ 
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You  will  find 

Esterbrook  Pens 

in  every  country  in  the  world 

Esterbrook  Pens  are  popular  be- 
cause they  are  made  exactly  right  to 
do  the  work  required.  The  right 
shape — the  right  finish— the  right  pen 
point  and  degree  of  firmness  or  flex- 
ibility to  suit  the  greatest  number  of 

people  and  writing  uses. 

Made  just  right  ioT  over  60  years. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  near- 
est dealer,  asking  for  samples. 
15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of 
your  favorite  pen. 


\ 


I  Madt  in  Am*r1t»'— 
1  Uied  'rounJ  |A«  wortd 


|THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO.^ 

l<;-7<)    COOPER    ST., 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agenti  :   Brown  Broi.,  l.id..TofoniQ,  Ctntda 
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\A/ARM"AIR 


Z POKING  down  on 
a  bay  window  on 
'  windward  side  of 
house,  showing  top 
of  Perfection  Heater. 
It  acts  like  a  radiator 
Of  regis ter  placed 
near  the  window 
converting  cold  air 
into  warm  air. 


J 


Warm  up  that  favorite  corner 

--•cosy  comfort  wherever  you  wish 


f  rERY  easy  to 
1/  light.  Full 
'  heat  in  a 
minute   or    two. 


WHAT  good  is  that  favorite 
bay  or  sun  parlor  window 
when  cold  winds  drive  through? 
It's  the  best  spot  in  the  whole 
house  for  reading,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  with  safely  unless  you 
have  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  to 
warm  up  those  treacherous  air 
currents  that  seep  through  the 
window  sashes.  Then  you  can 
enjoy  your  book  or  magazine  in 
cosy  comfort. 

Save  High-Priced  Coal 

When  you  try  to  heat  the  whole 
house  by  the  furnace,  some 
rooms  are  bound  to  get  too 
warm.  Better  keep  only  a  low 
fire  for  general  warmth.  That 
cuts  the  coal  bill,  too.  Then 
use  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  for 
comfort  heat,  just  where  you 
want  it. 

When  the  air  strikes  chill  after 
sundown  on  Fall  evenings,  don't 


put  on  the  furnace — light  your 
Perfection  Oil  Heater.  It  will 
give  all  the  warmth  you  want 
quickly,  cheaply  and  without 
dust,  smoke  or  ashes.  In  fact, 
where\er  you  want  heat  for 
comfort  or  utility,  the  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  will  give  you  the  full 
benefit  right  on  the  spot  of  all 
the  glowing  warmth  it  creates. 

4,000,000  In  Use 

Let  your  dealer  show  you  how 
simple  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
really  is.  It  gives  ten  hours  of 
glowing  warmth  for  every  gallon 
of  coal  oil. 

Sold  exerywhere  at  the  leading 
hardware,  housefurnishing  and 
departmental  stores,  where  you 
can  also  buy  the  popular 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstoves 
and  Perfection  Water  Heaters. 
Get  a  copy  of  our  new  Perfection 
Heater  folder. 


PERFECT 
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Oil  Heaters 


The  Perfection  Stove  Company,  Limited 


Eastern  Office: 

704  Drummond  BIdg., 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

SARNIA        -        -        ONTARIO 


Western  Office: 

911   Confederation  Life  BIdg., 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


HE  ingredients  entering 
into  our  soda  biscuits  are 
the  purest  and  best  obtain- 
able, regardless  of  cost. 
This  accounts  for  the  rich, 
tasty  goodness  and  pleas- 
ing  flavor  of — 


M'CORMICRS 

BISCUITS 


Jersey  Cream 

SODA 
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End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 


Now  the  way  has  been 
found  for  scientifically  re- 
storing gray  hair  to  its  nat- 
ural color.  And  it  is  offered 
to  women  in  Mary  T.  Gold- 
man's Scientific  Hair  Color 
Restorer. 

No  treatments  are  re- 
quired. You  apply  it  your- 
self, easily,  quickly  and 
surely. 

We  urge  you  to  make  a 
trial  test.  It  will  cost  you 
notlilng. 
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Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 


A  Free  Test 

Cut  out  the  coupon.  Mark  on  it  the  exact 
color  of  your  hair.  Mail  it  to  us,  and  we  -wtU 
send  you  free  a  trial  bottle  of  MART  T. 
GOLDMAN'S    and    one    of    our    special    combs. 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the 
results.  Then  you  will  know  why  thousands 
of  women  have  already  used  this  scientific 
hair  color  restorer. 

MARY  T.  GOI.r«I.\N 
1S7.S  Goldman  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  ItnUations— Sold  by  Driigaists  Evertrwhere 

Mary  T.  Goldman.  tS7    O^tdman  Btdc»  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pleime  Bend  me  your  free  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T. 
Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb. 
I  am  not  obligated  in  any  way  by  accepting  this  free 
'  offer.    The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is 

blacic jet  black darli  brown 

medium  brown light  brown 
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Street— Town 
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Camillejloves  you.     That  fact  is  accepted, 
isn't  it?" 

"I'll  die  if  she  says  she  doesn't." 

"Suppose  Camille  had  a  legacy  left?" 

"Well,  what  of  it?     Good  luck  to  her." 

"I  mean  a  large — a  very  large  legacy." 

"What — ■what    are    you     driving    at, 
Mabel?"     Billy     had    become     curiously  ■ 
intent,  and  Mrs.  Ran.som  began  to  wish  ■ 
she  hadn't  tackled  the  job  without  Dick  ■ 
there  to  give  moral  support. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Camille  has  had . 
a  legacy,  or  that  she's  going  to  have  one?"  ; 

"That's  just  the  point.  It  wouldn't : 
alter  your  position  if  she'd  received  it  al- ; 
ready,  naturally." 

Billy  put  his  cigar  down,  very  slowly. 

"Let's  get  this  right,  Mabel,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  Camille : 
has  lots  and  lots  of  money?" 

"Now  don't  be  a  foolish  boy.  She  did' 
have  a  legacy — five  years  ago.  I  wish 
she'd  told  you  herself.  When  her  father 
died — he  was  John  Hulme  who  made  a 
million  dollars  out  of  copper  in  1914 — 
the  money  went  to  her.  It  is  all  invested 
in  the  Huron  Copper  Company.  She 
owns  nearly  half  the  shares  in  that  con- 
cern. But  what  does  that  matter  to  you? 
Don't  look  like  that.  One  would  think 
you  considered  she'd  committed  a  crime! 
Her  money  wouldn't  make  her  bite  you." 

There  was  poignant  silence. 

"Camille  owns — owns  a  million  dol- 
lars!" Billy  said  presently,  looking  into 
space.  "And  I  was  calnily  thinking  of 
— well,  that's  thail" 

"Yes,  that's  that,"  repeated  Mrs.  Ran- 
som. "And  it  doesn't  amount  to  a  row  of 
beans  so  far  as  you  and  Camille  are  con- 
cerned." 

"So  far  as  my  loving  CamiUe,  no,  cer- 
tainly not.  I'll  have  to  learn  to  un-love 
her,  that's  all." 

"Billy  Farrol,  you're  a  born  idiot  and  an 
unspeakable  egotist.  Egoism!  That's 
what  it  is." 

He    looked    at    her    steadily,    calmly. 

"Mabel,  you  know  it  isn't  egoism. 
Listen.  I'm  going  to  make  some  money 
by  writing.  Enough  to  keep  me  decently 
the  first  year,  perhaps,  if  I'm  lucky. 
More,  later,  probably.  But  for  quite  a 
while  I'll  be  pulling  in  a  shade  less  than 
she  could  afford  to,  pay  her  head  motor 
mechanic,  if  she  has  one.  I  know  what's 
in  your  mind,  quite  well,  and  I  know  just 
how  far  you're  right,  and  how  far  you're 
wrong.  Suppose  I  did  marry  her — and  if 
she  would  have  had  me  I  couldn't  have 
imagined  anything  equally  wonderful — 
suppose  I  did  marry  her,  what  would  she 
think  of  me  after,  say,  eighteen  months, 
when  I  was  stumbling  along  in  my  own 
plodding  way?  I  wouldn't  belong  in  her 
house.  I'd  be  a  barnacle.  I  wouldn't 
have  an  ounce  of  manhood  left  if  I  tried 
to  keep  it  up.  The  servants  would  snigger 
at  me.  They'd  know,  naturally.  Every- 
body would  know.  And  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  Camille  would 
know.  Lord,  Mabel,  you  don't  think  I'd 
be  a  sponge,  do  you?    Can't  you  seel" 

''OILLY,"  said  Mabel  Ransom  with  a 
'■»-'set  face,  "I  always  did  think  you 
were  the  cleanest,  straightest  kind  that  we 
breed  in  America,  and  the  world  wouldn't 
be  spoilt  if  there  were  a  few  more  of  your 
sort.  I  withdraw  what  I  said  about 
egoism.  It  isn't  true  of  you.  But  you're 
an  idealist,  and  not  a  bit  practical.  Camille 
would  probably  never  speak  to  me  again 
if  she  knew  I  had  talked  to  you  this  way, 
but  I  thought  all  along  that  yoi^'d  be 
foolish  about  it.  Suppose  you  had  hap- 
pened to  be  rich  and  she  was  poor.  You 
wouldn't  hesitate  then." 

"What's     the     good     of     supposing?" 

"Oh  dear!  All  right,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ransom,  resignedly.  "But  tell  me,  what 
are  you  going  to  say  to  Camille?" 

Billy    got    up.     His    face    was    ashen. 

"God  knows!"  he  said.  And  he  went 
back  to  his  hotel.  "That's  that\"  he  ob- 
served spasmodically  on  occasions  to  no- 
body in  particular.  Finally,  ■ftdth  a  wry 
face,  he  counted  every  penny  of  his  worldly 
possessions.  "That's  Ihatl"  he  repeated; 
and  then  he  laughed  harshly. 

His  boat  left  for  New  York  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  The  Ransoms  and 
Camille  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic  two 
weeks  later.  A  few  hours  before  going  on 
board,  Billy  sought  out  Camille.  His 
heart  was  like  lead;  but,  superficially,  he 
was  gay.  He  was  not  going  to  squeal. 
It  would  have  been  easier  than  this,  in  a 
way,   to   walk   to   one's   own   execution. 

Camille,  however,  had  a  clearer  idea  of 
Billy's  thoughts  than  he  suspected.    For 
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_Irs.  Ransom,  fearing  that  she  had  done 
[^infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  had  wept 
(On  Camille's  neck  and  in  a  panicky  way 
Itold  how  she  had  performed  the  operation 
iknown  as  spilling  the  beans.     To  which 
i.Camille  had  replied  that  it  didn't  matter 
"in  the  least.    But  after  Billy  had  sung  his 
swan-song  and  had  started  for  the  States, 
Camille  was  not  so  sure  that  she  lived  in 
the  happiest  of  all  possible  worlds.     It  so 
happened  that  she  loved  Billy  very  dearly. 
Quite  half  a  dozen  men  had  at  various 
times  directly  petitioned  for  the  right  to 
share  life's  joys  and  sorrows  with  her, 
and  at  least  three  of  them  had  no  thought 
of  her  worldly  possessions  at  the   time. 
But  Billy  Farrol  was  the  one  she  fell  in 
love  with;  and  her  candid  opinion  was  that 
Billy's  high-flown  notions  about  her  mil- 
lion dollars  amounted  to  so  much  tommy- 
rot. 

Mrs.  Ransom  observed  Camille  closely 
after  Billy  had  sailed.  The  girl  was  pre- 
ternaturally  cheerful.  Nobody  in  all 
London  conducted  themselves  less  like 
one  whose  love  affairs  were  not  running 
smoothly.  And  Mrs.  Ransom  understood, 
said  nothing,  and  was  wholly  sympathetic. 
For  a  man  may  fool  a  man,  and  a  man  may 
fool  a  woman,  but  a  woman  who  tries  to 
fool  a  woman  on  such  matters  is  not  en- 
gaged profitably. 

BILLY'S  world  came  tumbling  about  his 
ears  when  he  landed  in  Buffalo  and 
found  that  the  friend  to  whom  he  had 
written  now  lived  in  China.  By  the  skin 
of  his  teeth  the  ex-warriQr  got  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  and,  his  star  being  tem- 
porarily in  the  ascendant,  he  was  installed 
once  more  at  the  very  desk  which  he  had 
walked  away  from  to  go  and  help  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  And  a  day  or 
two  later  he  received  a  letter  and  a  check 
from  a  magaziiie  editor  for  the  story  which 
Camille  had  inspired.  The  letter  told 
Billy  exactly  what  he  had  suspected, 
namely,  that  the  story  was  excellent  and 
was  quite  worth  the  excellent  figure  named 
in  the  check. 

"Yes,"  Billy  muttered  to  himself, 
"that's  all  very  fine,  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
now  that  I'll  make  good  as  a  writer.  But, 
gee!  A  million  dollars!  I've  got  to  go 
some  to  catch  up  with  her!" 

He  met  Camille  twice  within  the  next 
four  months,  when  she  came  to  stay  with 
the  Ransoms,  being  driven  from  Buffalo 
in  one  of  those  offensively  high-priced 
cars,  with  a  person  who  looked  like  an 
ambassador  in  livery  at  the  steering  wheel. 
And  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  Billy 

j  didn't  even  feel  the  faintest  scrap  of  awe, 
nor  did  he  strictly  preserve  an  attitude  of 

'  armed  neutrality.  He  either  had  to  keep 
right  away  from  Camille,  or  the  obvious 
truth  had  to  be  revealed  that  he  adored 
the  very  ground  she  walked  on.  He  never 
dreamed  of  putting  the  fact  into  words: 
he  never  dreamed,  either,  liow  obvious  he 
was.    Billy  was  not  gifted  with  one  of 

1  those  subtle  brains  which  enable  some 
people  to  say  ninety-nine  things  in  order 

'  to  conceal  the  hundredth.  Besides,  Cam- 
ille had  all  the  traditional  ability  of  her 
sex  to  see  through  a  brick  wall  in  such 
circumstances. 

On  her  first  visit  to  Philadelphia  he  told 
her  about  the  story,  showed  her  a  proof  of 
it,  told  her  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
check.  Next  time  he  saw  her  he  reported 
the  sale  of  three  more  stories  equally 
successful,  and  Camille  urged  him  to 
hang  on  to  his  insurance  office  job  till  he 
was  established  a  little  more  securely  in  the 
favor  of  the  public.  That  was  when  Billy, 
for  the  very  first  time,  became  conscious 
of  the  purely  selfish  wish  that  Camille 
only  had  just  enough  money  to  live  on 
decently.  Up  to  then,  in  an  odd  way,  he 
had  been  pleased,  for  her  sake,  to  think  of 
the  fun  she  was  able  to  get  out  of  life  with 
such  a  bank-roll.  Even  when  Mrs. 
Ransom  first  broke  the  news  of  it  to  him, 
Billy  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  wish  that 
her  finances  might  totter  and  fall. 

And  then,  six  months  after  his  return  to 

Philadelphia,  just  as  though  it  were  the 

;  jtevil  result  of  his   thoughts  being  projected 

l^into  space,  Billy  heard  of  the  Huron  Cop- 
per crash.  The  mine  had  petered  out  and 
definitely  become  worthless,  without  the 


i 


slightest  respect  for  the  opinion  of  experts 
ytho  had  declared  pos' 
thing  couldn't  happen. 


Vfho  had  declared  positively  that  such  a 


BILLY  read  the  news  three  times — 
he  had  that  day  received  his  ninth 
healthy  check  for  literary  work  and  brought 
his  bank  balance  up  to  two  thousand  dol- 
lars—ard    then,    rising    from    his    swivel 


chair,  he  propelled  a  half  full  waste  paper 
basket  to  the  other  end  of  the  office  with 
his  toe,  and  otherwise  exhibited  emotions 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  those  one  should 
display  on  hearing  that  any  nice  girl  has 
lost  her  last  cent.  An  hour  later  he  was 
with  Mrs.  Ransom. 

"It's  sheer  providence,"  he  said  excited- 
ly. "She's  been  deprived  of  her  money 
just  to — ■"  He  stopped,  an  unpleasant 
possibility  entering  into  his  calculations. 
"Do  you  think  she  will  marry  me,  Mabel? 
I'm  not  fit  for  her  to  wipe  her  shoes  on, 
but — will  she,  do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  know,  Billy,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ransom.  "After  the  idiotic  way  you've 
behaved  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if — " 

"I'll  speak  to  her  on  long-distance." 

"No  use.  Camille  is  away  from  home. 
As  soon  as  I  get  in  touch  with  her,  though, 
I'll  invite  her  here  for  a  while.  She'll 
need  something  like  that  to  help  her  to 
get  over  the  shock." 

It  was  a  hugely  elated  Billy  who  left 
the  Ransoms'  house,  but  he  would  have 
been  curiously  upset  had  he  known  that, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Mrs.  Ran- 
som put  in  a  long-distance  call  to  Camille's 
home  in  Buffalo,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
talking  to  Camille. 

"And  you  can  make  this  your  home  just 
as  long  as  you  like,"  Mrs.  Ransom  said 
after   speaking    about    a    dollar's    worth. 

There  was  ten  cents'  worth  of  pause. 

"Thanks,  dear,"  replied  Camille. 
','You're  awfully  sweet.  On  Monday, 
then.  Not  before,  because  I  have  no  end 
of  things  to  do." 

And  as  Mabel  hung  up  the  receiver  ^he 
hummed  a  popular  air  cheerily.  Your 
born  _  match-maker  has  various  ways  of 
gloating  over  her  victims.  Besides,  Maber 
Ransom  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  was  counterbalancing  the  occasion 
on   which  she   had  spilled   the  beans. 

Billy's  proposal,  when  Monday  came, 
was  a  triumph  of  tact  and  devotion,  and  it 
deserved  a  better  fate.  That  is  to  say, 
Camille  did  not  droop  over  his  waistcoat 
and  acquiesce  with  a  blush. 

"No,  Billy.  You're  a  dear  old  thing," 
she  said,  "but  if  we'd  been  going  to  marry, 
the  time  for  it  was  while  we  could  afford  it. 
Keep  on  just  as  you  are,  and  you'll  make  a 
big  name  eventually.  Honestly  there 
isn't  anything  I  want  more  than  to  see  you 
succeed.  I  called  on  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's  to-day  and  I'm  going  to  be  a  steno- 
grapher in  his  office.  My  shorthand  isn't 
any  too  good,  but  I've  had  a  typewriter  of 
my  own  for  years.     I  start  to-morrow." 

Billy  used  every  kind  of  argument  he 
could  think  of,  but  Camille  remained  firm. 
At  length: 

"Who  is  this  man  you're  going  to  work 
for?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  George  B.  Brent." 

Billy's  expression  became  less  miserable. 
"Of  Brent  and  Underwood?"  he  asked,  a 
smile  hovering  about  his  lips. 

"Yes.     Do  you  know  them?" 

"A  little.  You  see,  I  joined  Brent  and 
Underwood  a  week  ago  as  their  chief 
correspondence  man.  I  dictate  most  of 
the  letters  to  the  stenographers  there." 

I'VE  proposed  to  her  once  every  day, 
and  twice  on  Sundays,"  Billy  observed 
cheerfully  to  Mrs.  Ransom  a  mpnth  later. 
"And  no  girl  can  put  up  with  that  for  ever, 
can  she?  Camille  won't  say  yes,  but  she 
laughs  in  a  funny  way  sometimes  as 
though  she  rather  enjoyed  the  situation.." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did,"  replied 
Mrs.  Ransom.  "You  rather  asked  for 
trouble,  you  know,  didn't  you,  Billy? 
I  mean  in  London,  when  you  were  so  par- 
ticular about  being  king  in  your  own 
matrimonial  castle." 

"I  suppose  I  did,"  replied  Billy  soberly; 
and  next  day  when  the  psychological 
moment  came  for  his  thirty-fifth  proposal — 
it  was  after  everybody  else  in  the  office  had 
gone  to  lunch — he  made  a  point  of  drawing 
Camille's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  silly  ass,  magnified  unto  the  ump- 
tieth  degree.  Also — and  this  was  a  point 
on  which  he  was  particularly  emphatic — 
he  urged  that  financially  he  was  getting  on 
like  a  house  a-fire. 

"On  the  top  of  everything  else,  dear," 
he  said,  "one  of  the  things  that  will  please 
me  mo»ti- will  be  fpr  you  to  stop  this  office 
work.  You've  been  a  marvel  at  it,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  any  more  if  we  got 
married.  Can't  you  understand  how  I 
feel  about  that?  Don't  you  realize  how 
proud  I  shall  be  to  do  that  much  for  the 
girl  I  love?" 

"You  never  allowed  me  to  think  that 
way   about   the   boy   /   loved,"   Camille 
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replied,  nestling  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  left  hand  waistcoat  pocket. 
Billy  kissed  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  her  hair. 
"But,"  he  said,  "haven't  I  told  you  that 
I  was  a  silly  ass?" 

"T  USED  to  think  it  would  be  so  lovely 
*■  if  you  could  write  books  and  become 
famous  by  giving  the  world  the  best  that 
was  in  you,  instead  of  having  to  worry 
about— you  know,  rent  and  bills  and  things. 
And  you  could  have,  only  you  wouldn't. 
It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  noble  with 
a  capital  N,  but  it  isn't  easy  for  a  girl — " 

"I  didn't  know  I — I  was  hurting  you 
that  way,"  said  Billy,  holding  her  so 
tightly  that  he  hurt  her  in  still  another 
way.  "Dear,  if  that's  so,  why  have  you 
gone  on  refusing  to  marry  me  all  this 
month?" 

"It  was  because — well,  I  expect  any 
girl  likes  to  have  the  man  she  loves  make 
love  to  her,  and  you  see,  you  hadn't, 
really,  up  to  a  month  ago." 

"Camille,  let's  get  married  without 
waiting  any  longer,  shall  we?  To-day? 
Will  you?" 

"No,  not  to-day.  To-morrow.  I  want 
to  be  happy  like  this  for  one  day.  But, 
Billy,  you're  sure  you  think  you  were — 
you  know — a  silly  ass?" 

"I  don't  think.  I  know  it!"  he  replied, 
apparently  revelling  in  the  knowledge. 
"You  can  have  my  sworn  affidavit  if  you 
like.  To  people  who  love  one  another  as 
you  and  I  do,  it  oughtn't  to  make  any 
difference  if  either  one  of  them  happens  to 
own    a   billion.     It's   love    that   counts." 

"Of  course  it  is.  I  wish  you'd  say  all 
that  over  again,  Billy.  It.  .  .  it  sort  of 
thrills  me." 

And  Billy  did. 

"Because,"  Camille  went  on,  still  mak- 
ing her  home  up  against  his  left  hand  vest 
pocket,  "you  can't  ever  go  back  on  that, 
can  you?  And.  .  .  Billy,  /  never  said  I 
lost  any  money  in  the  Huron  smash. 
My  lawyer  advised  me  to  sell  out  a  year 
ago  and.  .  .  and  I  did." 

Billy  took  her  face  in  his  hands  and  turn- 
ed it  up  to  his  own.  His  expression  was 
eloquent  of  wonderment. 

"Then.  .  .  then  why.  .  .why  have  you 
been    working   in    this    office,    Camille?" 

Camille  twiddled  the  top  button  on  his 
vest. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  see,  I'm  writing  a 
book.  It's  about  a  stenographer.  I  want- 
ed to  learn  all  about . . .  Well,  that  was  part- 
ly it.  Also,  I  did  want  to  see  what  you'd 
say  when  you  thought  our  positions  were 
reversed.  Just  to  show  that  you  had  been 
one." 

"What?    Asillyaas?" 

"Umps,"  with  a  nod.  "And  VoU  said  it 
twice  over  just  now,  didn't  youv  At  least 
words  to  that  effect.  Of  course,  if  yoU 
don't  really  think  so — " 

Camille  was  unable  to  cofhpletg  the 
sentence  because  Billy  had  lowered  his 
lips  to  hers  once  more. 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  21 

him  to  stagger  across  the  room  and,  after 
two  or  three  impromptu  dance  steps  which 
would  have  interested  Mrs.  Peagrim,  to 
clutch  at  the  mantel-piece  to  save  himself 
from  falling.  Jill  watched  him  with  quiet 
approval. 

"Why,  that's  wonderful,  Wally!  Is  that 
another  of  your  morning  exercises?  If 
Freddie  does  go  into  vaudeville,  you  ouglU 
to  get  him  to  let  you  join  the  troupe." 

Wally  was  blinking  at  her  from  the 
mantel-piece. 

"Jill!" 

"Yes?" 

"What— what— what.  .  .  !" 

"Now  don't  talk  like  Freddie,  even  if 
you  are  going  into  vaudeville  with  him." 

"You  said  you  were  going  to  marry  mel" 

"I  said  I  was  going  to  marry  you!" 

"But — do  you  mean.  .  .  ?" 

The  mischief  died  out  of  Jill's  eyes. 
She  met  his  gaze  frankly  and  seriously. 

"The  lumber's  gone,  Wally,"  she  said. 
"But  my  heart  isn't  empty.  It  is  quite, 
quite  full,  and  it  is  going  to  be  full  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Wally  left  the  mantel-piece  and  came 
slowly  towards  her. 

"Jill!"     He  choked.     "Jill!" 

Suddenly  he  pounced  on  her  and  swung 
her  off  her  feet.  She  gave  a  Httle  breath- 
less cry. 
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"Wally!  I  thought  you  didn't  approve 
of  cavemen!" 

"This,"  said  Wally,  "is  just  another  new 
morning  exercise  I've  thought  of." 

Jill  sat  down,  gasping. 

"Are  you  going  to  do  that  often,  Wally?" 

"Every  day  for  the  rest  of  my  life!" 

"Goodness!" 

"Oh,  you'll  get  used  to  it.  It'll  grow 
on  you." 

"You  don't  think  I  am  making  a  mis- 
take marrying  you?" 

"No,  no!  I've  given  the  matter  a  lot  of 
thought,  and.  .  .  in  fact,  no,  no!" 

"No,"  said  Jill  thoughtfully.  "I  think 
you'll  make  a  good  husband.  I  mean, 
suppose  we  ever  want  the  piano  moved  or 
something.  .  .  Wally?"  she  broke  off 
suddenly. 

"You  have  our  ear." 

"Come  out  on  the  roof,"  said  Jill.  "I 
want    to    show    you    something    funny." 

Wally  followed  her  out.  They  stood  at 
the  parapet  together  looking  down. 

"There,"  said  Jill  pointing. 

Wally  looked  puzzled. 

"I  see  many  things  but  which  is  the 
funny  one?" 

"Why,  all  those  people.  Over  there — 
and  there— and  there.  Scuttering  about 
and  thinking  they  know  everything  there 
is  to  know,  and  not  one  of  them  has  the 
least  idea  that  I  am  the  happiest  girl  on 
earth!" 

"Or  that  I  am  the  happiest  man!  Their 
ignorance  is — what  is  the  word  I  want? 
Abysmal.  They  don't  know  what  it's 
like  to  stand  beside  you  and  see  that  little 
dimple  in  your  chin.  .  .  They  don't  know 
that  you've  got  a  dimple  in  your  chin.  ... 
They  don't  know.  .  .  They  don't  know.  . 
Why,  I  don't  suppose  a  single  one  of  them 
even  knows  that  I'm  just  going  to  kiss 
you!" 

"Those  girls  in  that  window  over  there 
do,"  said  Jill.  "They  are  watching  us  like 
hawks." 

"Let  'em!"  said  Wally  briefly. 

THE  END 


The  Drama  of  Our 
Great  Forests 
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Company  is  rich,  and  I  am  poor.  If  you 
will  be  stingy,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
more." 

Once  again  the  Factor  gave  way,  and 
handed  out  the  flour  and  grease.  All 
filed  out,  and  the  Factor  turned  the  key 
in  the  door.  As  he  walked  towards  the 
house,  his  spirits  began  to  rise,  and  he 
clapped  the  old  Indian  on  tlfe  back  good- 
naturedly. 

While  the  Indians  lounged  around  the 
kitchen  and  talked  to  the  Factor's  wife 
and  the  half-breed  servant  girl,  the  Factor 
went  to  his  office  and  made  out  Oo-koo- 
hoo's  bill. 

The  Indian  now  told  the  trader  that  he 
wanted  him  to  send  the  "Fur  Runners" 
to  him  with  supplies  in  ten  weeks'  time; 
and  that  he  must  have  a  "geese-wark," 
or  measure  of  days,  in  order  to  know  ex- 
actly when  the  Fur  Runners  would  arrive 
at  his  camp.  So  the  Factor  made  out  the 
calendar  shown  on  another  page. 

Presently  the  Factor  and  I  were  alone 
for  a  few  moments  and  he  growled: 

"Fat  d'ye  think   o'  the  auld  de'il?" 

"Fine,  I'll  go  with  him,  if  he  will  take 
me." 

"You  Shall  Have  All  !VIy  Fur" 

SO  I  had  a  talk  with  the  old  Indian,  and 
when  he  learned  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  killing  game,  but  merely  wanted  to 
accompany  him  and  his  son-in-law  on 
their  hunts,  he  consented  and  we  came  to 
terms.  I  was  to  be  ready  to  start  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Then  Oo-koo- 
hoo  turned  to  the  trader  and  said: 

"Master,  it  is  getting  late  and  it  will  be 
later  when  I  reach  my  lodge.  I  am  hungry 
now,  and  I  shall  be  hungrier  still  when  I 
get  home.     I  am  growing.  ..." 

"Aye,  aye,  ma  birkie,"  interrupted  the 
Factor.  "I  un'erstaun'  fine."  He  be- 
stowed upon  the  confident  petitioner  a 
further  gratuity  of  flour,  tea,  sugar,  and 
tallow;  a  clay  pipe;  a  plug  of  tobacco  and 
some  matches,  so  as  to  save  him  from  hav- 
ing to  break  in  upon  his  winter  supplies 
before  he  started  upon  his  journey  to  the 
hunting-grounds.  Oo-koo-hoo  solemnly 
expressed  his  gratitude: 
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"California  Syrup  of  Figs ' 

Mother!.    You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  "California  Syrup  of 
Figs,"  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 

Laxative  for  Children 

All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


For  5  Days  Wear 

Send  (or  our  new  catalog  and  pick  out  a  glorious,  radiant  Gophir 
Gem,  set  in  solid  14kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  5  days'  free  trial.     Wear  it  to 
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whether  you  wish  to  buy.  If  you  ure  not  fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  Its 
beauty  one  trilQe  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond — send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Vou 
dont  pay  us  a  penny  for  llie  trial.  Jf  yoti  de<-lde  tokecp  it.  pay  the  ro<-k-bottom  price 
(l-30th  as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  »a  you  can  afford.  Terms  lis  low  as  5c.  a  day, 
SI  50  a  month,  without  interest.     No  red  tape.     Send  tlio  coiiiMin  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVELLOUS    NEW    DISCOVERY 

For  a|le»— -centuries — scientists  have  ntudled  and  e\perimente<f  to  pro<luce  a  stone  po«- 
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-^.si':nd  it  back. 

SET   IN   SOLID    14KT   GOLD 
Gophir    Oems  are  never  set  In  anything  but  solid  I4kt  flold.      Send  for  the  caralotf 
and  make  your  selection  from  the  new  iiiounllnfts  for  rliiits.   tlepln's.    siuds.  enrrlnCs 
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MONARCH  •  KNTT 

SWEATER-  OOATS 

THERE'S  some^ng  atout  a  MonarcK-Knit  S-95eater  Coat  Aiat 
makes  you  proud  to  wear  it.  5ome4\ing  in  its  smart  and  graceful 
drape,  its  generous  and  comfortable  cut;  its  tasteful  and  uncom- 
mon color  combinations  'sChich  stamps  it  at  once  as  a  garment  of 
character  and  dependability.  <Tbe  new  Monarch-Knit  styles  for 
fall  and  winter  wear  are  no's?  on  display  at  your  dealer's.  You 
are  sure  to  find  in  &\em  much  to  interest  you. 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO.  LIMITED 
DUNNVILLE,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 

>!^i)V  Also  Manufacturers  of  Monarck-Knit  Hosiery  for  Men  and  Women 

and  MonarcK  Hand  Knitting  Yams. 
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''Baby  Knows" 

Watch  baby  reach  for  a  Pure  Gold  Quick  Pudding. 
He  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.  He  can  tell 
by  its  inviting  appearance  that  it  will  taste  lovely. 
And  he's  right.  There  is  no  dessert  quite  so  good — 
so  deliciously  wholesome — as  a  Pure  Gold  Quick 
Pudding.  Try  one  yourself  and  see  how  the  family 
enjoy  it.  They're  easily  prepared  —  just  a  few 
minutes  and  you  have  a  delightful  dessert. 


Tapioca,   custard  or  chocolate, 
package  at  all  grocers. 


15c. 


Pure  Gold  Desseris 

qUICK  PUDDINGS 

Pure  Cold  Manufacturing  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Toronto 


"Master,  my  heart  is  pleased.  You  are 
my  father.  I  shall  now  hunt  well,  and  you 
shall  have  all  my  fur." 

To  show  his  appreciation  of  the  com- 
pliment, the  Factor  gave  him  an  old  shirt, 
and  wished  him  good  luck. 

Next  morning  I  busied  myself  making  a 
few  additions  to  my  outfit  for  the  winter. 
Then  I  borrowed  a  two-and-a-half  fathom 
canoe  and  paddled  across  the  lake  to  Spear- 
head. The  town  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  from  the  Free  Trader  was  just  a 
little  clearing  of  about  three  acres  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest;  in  fact,  it  was  really 
just  a  stump  lot  with  a  small,  one-and-a- 
half  story  log-house  standing  in  the 
middle.  Where  there  was  a  rise  in  the 
field,  a  small  log  stable  was  set  half  under- 
ground; and  upon  its  roof  was  stacked  the 
winter's  supply  of  hay  for  a  team  of  horses, 
a  cow  and  a  heifer. 

At  the  front  door  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spear 
welcomed  me.  My  hostess  was  a  pre- 
possessing Canadian  woman  of  fair  educa- 
tion, in  fact,  she  had  been  a  stenographer. 
On  entering  the  house  I  found  the  trading- 
room  on  the  right  of  a  tiny  hall,  on  the 
left  was  the  living-room,  which  was  also 
used  to  eat  in,  and  the  kitchen  was,  of 
course,  in  the  rear. 

Enter  Athabasca — Beauty  of  the  North 

AFTER  being  entertained  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  by  my  host  and  hos- 
tess, I  heard  light  steps  descending  the 
stairs,  and  the  next  moment  I  beheld  a 
charming  girl.  She  was  their  only  child. 
They  called  her  Athabasca,  after  the 
beautiful  lake  of  that  name.  She  was 
sixtee.n  years  of  age,  tall,  slender  and 
graceful,  a  brunette  with  large,  soft  eyes 
and  long,  flowing,  wavy  hair.  She  wore  a 
simple  little  print  dress  that  was  becom- 
ingly short  in  the  skirt,  a  pair  of  black 
stockings,  and  low,  beaded  moccasins.  I 
admired  her  appearance,  but  regretted  her 
shyness,  for  she  was  almost  as  bashful  as  I 
was.  She  bowed  and  blushed — so  did  I — 
and  while  her  parents  talked  to  me  she  sat 
demurely  silent  on  the  sofa.  Occasionally, 
I  caught  from  her  with  pleasant  embar- 
rassment a  shy,  but  fleeting  glance. 

Presently,  dinner  was  announced  by  a 
half-breed  maid,  and  we  four  took  our 
places  at  the  table,  Athabasca  opposite  me. 
At  first  the  talk  was  lively,  though  only 
three  shared  in  it.  Then,  as  the  third  seemed 
rather  more  interested  in  his  silent  partner, 
he  would,  from  time  to  time,  lose  the  thread 
of  the  discourse.  By  degrees  the  conversa- 
tion died  down  into  silence.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  Mrs.  Spear  suddenly  remarked : 

"Father.  .  .  .don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  you  took  son-in-law  into 
partnership?" 

Fathei*  leaned  back,  scratched  his  head 
for  a  while  and  then  replied: 

"Yes,  mother,   I  do,  and  I'll  do  it." 

The  silent,  though  beautiful  Athabasca 
without  even  raising  her  eyes  from  her  plate 
blushed  violently,  and  needless  to  say, 
I  blushed  too,  but,  of  course,  only  out  of 
sympathy. 

"■The  horses  are  too  busy  just  now  to 
haul  the  logs,  but  of  course  the  young 
people  could  have  our  spare  room  until 
I  could  build  them  a  log-shack." 

"Father,  that's  a  capital  idea.  So 
there's  no  occasion  for  any  delay  what- 
ever. Then,  when  their  house  is  finished, 
we  could  spare  them  a  bed,  a  table,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  and  give  them  a  new 
cooking  stove." 

Athabasca  blushed  deeper  than  ever 
and  studied  her  plate  all  the  harder,  and  I 
began  to  show  interest  and  prick  up  my 
ears,  for  I  wondered  who  on  earth  son-in- 
law  could  be.  I  knew  perfectly  well 
there  was  no  young  white  man  in  all  that 
region,  and  that  even  if  he  lived  in  the 
nearest  frontier  town,  it  would  take  him-, 
either  by  canoe  or  on  snowshoes,  at  least 
two  weeks  to  make  the  round  trip  to  Spear- 
head, just  to  call  on  her.  I  couldn't 
fathom  it  at  all. 

"Besides,  mother,  we  might  give  them 
the  heifer,  as  a  starter,  for  she  will  be  ready 
to  milk  in  the  spring.  Then,  too,  we  might 
give  them  a  few  ducks  and  geese  and  per- 
haps a  pig." 

"Excellent  idea,  father;  besides  I  think 
I  could  spare  enough  cutlery,  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils  to  help  out  for  a  while." 

"And  I  could  lend  them  some  blankets 
from  the  store,"  the  trader  returned. 

But  Who  is  "Son-in-Law?" 

BUT  at  that  moment  Athabasca  mis- 
calculated the  distance  to  her  mouth 
and  dropped  a  bit  of  potato  on  the  floor, 
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and  when  she  stooped  to  recover  it,  ] 
caught  a  glance  from  the  corner  of  her  eye. 
It  was  one  of  those  indescribable  glancesi 
that  girls  give.  I  remember  it  made  me 
perspire  all  over.  Queer,  isn't  it,  the  way 
women  sometimes  affect  one?  I  would 
have  blushed  more  deeply,  but  by  that 
time  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  my 
face  becoming  any  redder,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  was  a  red-head.  Pondei 
as  I  would,  I  couldn't  fathom  the  mystery. 
.  .  .  .who  son-in-law  could  be.  .  .  though 
I  had  already  begun  to  think  him  a  lucky 
fellow — quite  one  to  be  envied. 

Then  Mrs.  Spear  exclaimei,  as  we  ros( 
from  the  table: 

"Good!.  .  .  Then    that's   settled.  .  . 
you'll  take  him  into  partnership,  and  I'n 
glad,  for  I  like  him,  and  I  think  he'l 
make  an  excellent  trader." 

Our  feetting  away  from  the  table  rathe: 
relieved  me,  as  I  was  dripping  perspira 
tion,  and  I  wanted  to  fairly  mop  my  face-^ 
of  course,  when  they  weren't  looking. 

Together  they  showed  me  over  thi 
establishment;  the  spare  bedroom,  the 
trading-shop,  the  stable,  the  heifer,  thi 
ducks  and  the  geese,  and  even  the  piK- 
though  it  puzzled  me  why  they  single( 
out  the  very  one  they  intended  givinj 
son-in-law.  The  silent,  though  beautiful 
Athabasca,  followed  a  few  feet  behind  a 
we  went  the  rounds,  and  inspected  thi 
wealth  that  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  he 
lover.  I  was  growing  more  inquisitiv- 
than  ever  as  to  who  son-in-law  might  be 
Indeed,  I  felt  like  asking,  but  was  reall; 
too  shy,  and  besides,  when  I  thought  i 
over,  I  concluded  it  was  none  of  my  bus! 
ness. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  return  ti 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Post,  I  shook  hand 
with  them  all — Athabasca  had  nice  hand 
and  a  good  grip  too.  Her  parents  gave  mi 
a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them  agaii| 
for  a  few  days  at  New  Year's,  when  every  i 
one  in  the  country  would  be  going  to  th. 
great  winter  festival  that  was  always  heh 
at  Fort  Consolation.  As  I  paddled  awa; 
I  mused: 

"By  George,  son-in-law  is  certainly  ; 
lucky  dog,  for  Athabasca's  a   peach.  . 
but  I  don't  see  how  in  thunder  her  love  - 
ever  gets  a  chance  to  call." 

I  was  up  early  next  morning  for  ou 
departure.  .  .  At  last  the  canoes  pushei 
off.  Amid  the  waving  of  hands,  the  shout 
ing  of  farewells  and  the  shedding  of  a  fev 
tears  even,  the  simple  natives  of  the  wil 
harness  paddled  away  over  the  silent  lak| 
en  route  for  their  distant  hunting-grounds  i 

Thither  the  reader  must  follow,  anj 
there,  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Greal 
Northern  Forest,  he  must  spend  the  winte; 
if  he  would  see  the  Indian  at  his  best. 


CHAPTER  II 
In  Quest  of  Treasure 

IT  WAS  an  ideal  day  and  the  season  ani 
the  country  were  in  keeping.  Soon  th 
trading  posts  faded  from  view,  and  when 
after  trolling  around  Fishing  Point,  w 
entered  White  River,  and  went  ashore  fo 
an  early  supper,  every  one  was  smiling 
I  revelled  over  the  prospect  of  work 
freedom,  contentment,  and  beauty  befpr 
me;  and  over  the  thought  of  leaving  behim 
me  the  last  vestige  of  the  white  man' 
ugly,  hypercritical  and  oppressive  civiliza 
tion. 

Was  it  any  wonder  I  was  happy?  Fo 
me  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  never 
to-be-forgotten  journey  in  a  land  where 
man  can  be  a  man  without  the  aid  c 
money.  Yes.  .  .  .without  money.  An< 
that  reminds  me  of  a  white  man  I  knew  wh' 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  Great  Norther; 
Forest,  and  who  supported  and  educated  j 
family  of  twelve,  and  yet  he  reached  hi 
sixtieth  birthday  without  once  havin: 
handled  or  ever  having  seen  money.  H 
was  as  generous,  as  refined,  and  as  noble  : 
man  as  one  would  desire  to  know;  ye 
when  he  visited  civilization  for  the  firs 
time — in  his  sixty-first  year — he  wa 
reviled  because  he  had  a  smile  for  all,  h 
was  swindled  because  he  knew  no  guiU 
he  was  robbed  because  he  trusted  every 
one,  and  he  was  arrested  because  he  mani 
fested  brotherly  love  toward  his  fellow 
creatures.  Our  vaunted  civilization! 
was  the  regret  of  his  declining  years  tha 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  leavin 
the  enlightened  Christians  of  the  cities 
and  going  back  to  live  in  peace  amon 
the  honest,  kindly-hearted  barbarians  c 
the  forest.     But  of  him  a  little  more  lat« 
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Soon  there  were  salmon-trout — fried 
to  a  golden  brown — crisp  bannock,  and 
tea  for  all;  then  a  little  readjusting  of  the 
packs,  and  we  were  again  at  the  paddles. 
Oo-koo-hoo's  wife,  Ojistoh,  along  with  her 
second  granddaughter  and  her  two  grand- 
sons, occupied  one  of  the  three-and-a-half 
fathom  canoes;  Amik,  and  his  wife, 
Naudin,  with  her  baby  and  eldest  daughter, 
occupied  the  other;  and  Oo-koo-hoo  and  I 
paddled  together  in  the  two-and-a-half 
fathom  canoe.  One  of  the  five  dogs — 
Oo-koo-hoo's  best  hunter — travelled  with 
us,  while  the  other  four  took  passage  in 
the  other  canoes. 

Canoe  Carries  Four  Tons 

ALTHOUGH  the  going  was  now  up 
stream — the  same  river  by  which  I 
had  come — we  made  fair  speed  until 
Island  Lake  stretched  before  us,  when  we 
felt  a  south-west  wind  that  threatened 
trouble;  but  by  making  a  long  detour  about 
the  bays  of  the  south-western  shore,  the 
danger  vanished.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of 
the  portage  trail  at  Bear  Rock  Rapids, 
we  carried  our  outfit  to  a  cliff  above,  which 
afforded  an  excellent  camping  ground;  and 
there  arose  the  smoke  of  our  evening  fire. 
The  cloudless  sky  giving  no  sign  of  rain, 
we  contented  ourselves  with  laying  mat- 
tresses of  balsam-brush  upon  which  to 
sleep. 

After  supper,  when  twilight  was  deep- 
ening, and  tobacco — in  the  smoking  of 
which  the  women  conscientiously  joined — 
was  freely  forthcoming,  the  subject  of 
conversation  turned  to  woodcraft.  I 
aslced  Oo-koo-hoo  how  he  would  signal, 
in  case  he  went  ashore  to  trail  game — 
when  the  other  canoes  were  out  of  sight 
behind  him — and  he  should  want  some  one 
to  follow  him  to  help  carry  back  the  meat. 
He  replied  that  he  would  cut  a  small, 
bushy-topped  sapling  and  plant  it  upright 
in  the  river  near  his  landing  place  on  the 
shore.  That,  he  said,  would  signify  that 
he  wished  his  party  to  go  ashore  and  camp 
on  the  first  good  camping-ground;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  warn  them  not 
to  kindle  a  fire  until  they  had  first  ex- 
amined the  tracks  to  make  sure  whether  the 
smoke  would  frighten  the  game.  Then 
some  one  would  follow  his  trail  to  render 
him  assistance,  providing  they  saw  that  he 
had  blazed  a  tree. 

If  he  did  not  want  them  to  follow  him,  he 
would  shove  two  sticks  into  the  ground  so 
that  they  would  slant  across  the  trail  in 
the  form  of  an  X,  but  if  he  wanted  them  to 
follow  he  would  blaze  a  tree.  If  he  wanted 
them  to  hurry,  he  would  blaze  the  same 
tree  twice.  If  he  wanted  them  to  follow 
as  fast  as  they  could  with  caution,  he  would 
blaze  the  same  tree  three  times,  but  if  he 
desired  them  to  abandon  all  caution  and  to 
follow  with  all  speed,  he  would  cut  a  long 
blaze  and  tear  it  off. 

Mysteries  of  Woodcraft 

THEN  again,  if  he  were  leaving  the 
game  trail  to  circle  his  xjuarry,  and  if 
he  wished  them  to  follow  his  tracks  instead 
of  those  of  the  game,  he  would  cut  a  long 
blaze  on  one  tree  and  a  small  one  on  an- 
other tree,  which  would  signify  that  he  had 
left  the  game  trail  at  a  point  between  the 
two  trees  and  that  they  were  to  follow  his 
tracks  instead  of  those  of  the  game.  But 
if  he  wished  them  to  stop  and  come  no 
further,  he  would  drop  some  article  of  his 
clothing  on  the  trail.  Should,  however, 
the  game  trail  happen  to  cross  a  muskeg 
where  there  were  no  trees  to  blaze,  he 
would  place  moss  upon  the  bushes  to  an- 
swer instead  of  blazes,  and  in  case  the 
ground  was  hard  and  left  an  invisible 
trail,  he  would  cut  a  stick  and  shoving 
the  small  end  into  the  trail,  would  slant 
the  butt  in  the  direction  he  had  gone. 

If  traversing  water  where  there  were  no 

aplings  at  hand,  and  he  wished  to  let  his 

lollowers  know  where  he  had  left  the  water 

cross  a  muskeg,  he  would  try  to  secure 

pole,  which  he  would  leave  standing  in 

[the  water,  with  grass  protruding  from  the 

tsplit  upper  end,  and  the  pole  slanting  to 

Ishow  in  which  direction  he  had  gone.     If, 

Ton  the  arrival  at  the  fork  of  a  river,  he 

{wished  to  let  his  followers  know  up  which 

|(ork    of    a    river   he    had   paddled — say, 

for  instance,  if  it  were  the  right  one  —he 

irould  shove  ■>.  long  stick  into  either  bank 

Tof  the  left  fork  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 

'point  straight  across  the  channel  of  the 

left  fork,  to  signify,  as  it  were,  that  the 

channel     was    blocked.     Then,     a     little 

further  up  the  right  fork,  he  would  plant 

a  sapling  or  pole  in  the  water,  slanting  in 

the  direction  he  had  gone — to  prove  to  the 

follower  that  he  was  now  on  the  right  trail. 
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Try  This  Way  of 
Making  Liquid 


«LIK 


Ri 


Close  top, 

sluike 

for  a 

moment 


Pour  Liquid 
Klim  into 
a  pitcher 


EAD  the  label  on  the  tin  for  proportions, 

pour  fresh  water  into  a  fruit  jar,  add  the 

KLIM,  then  shake  the  jar  for  a  moment 

or  two.    In  actual  practice,  this  method  is  the 

quickest  and  most  convenient  way  of  making 

liquid  KLIM  in  whatever  quantity  you  require. 

If  you  make  more  liquid  than  is  needed  for  immediate 

use,  leave  the  balance  in  the  jar  and  put  in  a  cool  place 

until  required.     Keep  the  jar  handy  to  the  Klim  tin  and 

you  can  quickly  make  a  supply  of  liquid  separated  milk 

that  has  the  fresh  flavor  so  necessary  in  getting  the  best 

results  from  your  favorite  recipes. 

Good  cooks  recognize  the  advantages  of  Klim.  It 
guarantees  a  reliable  supply  of  fresh  pure  separated  milk 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  It  eliminates  waste. 
It  saves  the  ice  bill  and  is  not  affected  by  variable  weather 
conditions. 

KLIM  is  packed  in  three  sizes,  the  half-pound  tin 
is  a  splendid  "trial  package,"  or  for  use  at  a  picnic  or  on 
a  day's  outing.  The  pound  tin  makes  four  quarts.  The 
big  ten-pound  tin  is  the  favorite  for  family  use — it  is  the 
economical  size  to  buy.    Order  from  your  nearest  grocer. 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  Toronto 


Prince  William 
ST.  JOHN 


St.,  319  Craig  St.  W.. 

MONTREAL 


132  James  Ave. 
WINNIPEG 


E., 


B.C.  Distributors:     Kirkland  &  Rose,  l.'?2  Water  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


IB0W0tK£O  WHOLE  MILK 

WITH     THE     FAT     IN     IT 


Send  a  Dollar  for  a  Tin  of  Klim 
Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk 


which  contains  all  of  the  fat  of 
the  oriKinal  rich  whole  milk 
from  which  it  was  made.  Be- 
cause of  its  richness  in  fat. 
the  product  is  not  sold  by 
Krocers.  but  is  sold  direct  to 
the  user.  Clip  out  the  order 
form   and   send  to  our  nearest 

ofBcc.      You    will    receive    by    return    parcel    post   a    trial 

pound  and  a  quarter  tin  with  price  list. 

Order  your  tin  to-day  and   Icarn   how   convenient  and 

good   POWDERED   WHOLE   MILK   is. 


CANADIAN  MILK   PRODUCTS   LIMITED 

(Address  our  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  a  pound  and  a  quarter  tin  of 
KLIM  Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  and  price 
list.      Enclosed    is    ONE   DOLLAR. 


NAME    

ADDRESS 


(Print    name   and   address    for   cleamem.) 


'/"I 


SkAtes 


C.C  M.  heat  treatment  gives  glass-hard  running 
edge  combined  with  a  tough  core  which  makes 
blades  practically  unbreakable.  Heavily  nickel- 
plated  over  copper  to  prevent  rust. 


Made  in  Canada 


Made  of  Special  Automobile  Steels 
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"Mighty  fine  of  you,  Betsy,  to  think  about  my  old 
smoking  stand  and  refinish  it  so  well!" 

"Don't  flatter  yourself.  Tommy;  it  was  purely  selfish. 
That  old  finish  simply  spoiled  the  whole  room.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  dare  throw  it  out,  so  I  gave  it  a  coat 
of  Mahogany  "61"  Floor  Varnish." 

Don't  let  a  piece  of  furniture  which  always  looks 
out  of  place,  ruin  the  room.  Just  refinish  it  with 
"61"   Floor  Varnish.       It's  easy   and    i^iteresting. 

The  dilTcrence  between  "61"  and  other  varnishes, 
lies  in  the  combined  degree  of  itrar-resistance  and 
water-resistance.  Some  varnishes  wear  fairly  well; 
•some  resist  water.  "61"  does  both.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  widely  used  forfuniiture,  woodwork,  linoleum 
and  general  household  purposes. 

"61"  stains  and  varnishes  in  one  operation.  The 
beautiful,  semi-transparent,  wood-stain  "61"  colors 
flow  off  the  brush  without  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

Send  for  color  card,  showing  the  colors ;  and  sample 
panel,  finished  with  61."  Test  it  with  a  hammer. 
You  may  dent  the  wood  bpt  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating  engage  a  good 
painter  He  knoit:s  Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  and 
will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

PAL  VarniKhea  are  used  by  Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  fiJ* 
painters,  specirieii  by  architects  and  Lamhert  yarnish  faih  to  zive  satij- 
soJd  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers.    /aition,j/ou  maj  have jourmoney  had. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-Inc. 

121    COURTWRIGHT  STREET.  BRiDGEBURG.  ONTARIO 


-TeetUmata/idmmef 


sF 


Vitralite 

¥u>s'^'-E,FE  ENAMEL 

Charm  enters  the 
room  withVitraHtc, 
the  Lorn-Life  Efi- 
amel.  whether  the 
woodwork  be  dec- 
orated with  White 
or  the  colorful 
new  7'/W/ which  in- 
clude Ivory,  Cream, 
Gray.  Chinese  Blue 
and    Leaf    Green. 


LAMBERT  IMNISHE! 


PAPERS 

DIAPEPSIN 

AIDS   DIGESTION 


(/arge  60c  C&se-Drugstor 


IH»WjK.».X,.^.    ." 


iHSlST  ON    BEING   SHOWN    THE    GENUINE     'X 


GRASS  RUGS 


THE  IDEAL  FLOOR  COV- 
ERING IN  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  ALL  YEAR  ROUND 


Millions  of  men  and  women  now  eat  favorite  foods  without 
fear.  If  your  meals  don't  agree,  eat  one  or  two  tablets 
like  candy.  Help  is  prompt.  Impaired  digestion  Is  usually 
corrected  by  neutralizing  excessive  acidity  with 


fe  WOVEN    IN    SIDE   BINDING 
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Oo-koo-hoo  further  explained,  that  if  he 
were  about  to  cross  a  lake  and  he  wished  to 
let  his  follower  know  the  exact  point  upon 
which  he  intended  to  land,  he  would  cut 
two  poles;  placing  the  largest  nearest  the 
woods  and  the  smallest  nearest  the  water, 
l)oth  in  an  upright  position  and  in  an  exact 
line  with  the  point  to  which  he  was  going 
to  head,  so  that  the  follower  by  taking 
sight  from  one  pole  to  the  other  would 
learn  the  exact  spot  on  the  other  shore 
where  he  should  land — even  though  it 
were  several  miles  away.  But  if  he  were 
not  sure  just  where  he  intended  to  land,  he 
would  cut  a  willow  branch  and  twist  it 
into  the  form  of  a  hoop  and  hang  it  upon 
the  smaller  pole — that  would  signify  that 
he  might  land  at  any  point  of  the  sur- 
rounding shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Hunter's  Signals 

IF  HE  wanted  to  signal  his  family  to 
camp  at  any  particular  point  along  his 
trail,  he  would  leave  some  article  of  his 
clothing  and  place  near  it  a  number  of 
sticks  standing  in  the  form  of  the  poles  of  a 
lodge,  thus  suggesting  to  them  that  they 
should  erect  their  tepee  upon  that  spot. 
If  he  had  wounded  big  game  and  expected 
soon  to  overtake  and  kill  it,  and  if  he  want- 
ed help  to  carry  back  the  meat,  he  would 
blaze  a  tree  and  upon  that  smooth  surface 
would  make  a  sketch,  either  with  knife  or 
charcoal,  of  the  animal  he  was  pursuing. 

If  a  full  day  had  elapsed  since  the 
placing  of  crossed  sticks  over  the  trail, 
the  follower  would  abandon  all  caution 
and  follow  at  top  speed,  as  he  would  realize 
that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  the 
hunter.  The  second  man,  or  follower, 
however,  never  blazes  trees  as  he  trails  the 
first  hunter,  but  simply  breaks  off  twigs 
or  bends  branches  in  the  direction  he  is 
going,  so  that  should  it  be  necessary  that  a 
third  man  should  also  follow,  he  could 
readily  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  two  trails.  If  a  hunter  wishes  to 
leave  a  good  trail  over  a  treeless  district, 
he,  as -far  as  possible,  chooses  soft  ground 
and  treads  upon  his  heels. 

When  a  hunter  is  trailing  an  animal, 
he  avoids  stepping  upon  the  animal's 
trail,  so  that  should  it  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  back  and  re-trail  his  quarry, 
the  animal's  tracks  shall  not  be  obliter- 
ated. If,  in  circling  about  his  quarry, 
the  hunter  should  happen  to  cut  his  own 
trail,  he  takes  great  care  to  cut  it  at  right 
angles,  so  that,  should  he  have  to  circle 
several  times,  he  may  never  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  was  his  original  trail. 
If  the  hunter  should  wish  to  leave  a  danger 
signal  behind  him,  he  will  take  two  sap- 
lings, one  from  either  side  of  the  trail, 
and  twist  them  together  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  block  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lower, requiring  him  to  pause  in  order  to 
disentangle  them  or  to  pass  around  them; 
and  if  the  hunter  were  to  repeat  such  a 
signal  two  or  three  times  it-would  signify 
that  the  follower  should  use  great  caution 
and  circle  down  wind  in  order  to  still- 
hunt  the  hunter's  trail  in  exactly  the  same 
way  he  would  still-hunt  a  moose.  Then 
again,  if  the  hunter  should  wish  to  let  the 
follower  know  the  exact  time  of  day  he 
had  passed  a  certain  spot,  he  would  draw 
on  the  earth  or  snow  a  bow  with  an  arrow 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  bow,  but 
pointing  straight  in  the  direction  where  the 
sun  had  been  at  that  precise  moment. 

Their  First  Quarry 

NEXT  morning  we  arose  with  dawn. 
After  a  hearty  breakfast  on  fish — 
taken  from  the  gill-net  that  had  been  set 
overnight  below  the  rapids — the  work  of 
portaging  round  the  rapids  was  begun  and 
Ijy  about  ten  o'clock  was  finished.  Noon 
overtook  us  near  the  mouth  of  Caribou 
River,  up  which  we  were  to  ascend  on  the 
first  half  of  our  journey  to  Oo-koo-hoo's 
hunting-grounds.  About  two  o'clock  we 
entered  that  stream  and  headed  westerly 
toward  a  spur  of  mountains  that  lay  about 
a  week's  travel  away  and  through  which 
we  had  to  pass  to  gain  our  winter  camping- 
ground.  An  hour  later,  as  Oo-koo-hoo 
and  I  preceded  the  party,  paddling  up  one 
of  the  channels  caused  by  a  number  of 
large  islands  dividing  the  river  into  mere 
creeks,  we  chanced  upon  a  woodland  cari- 
bou bull,  as  it  stood  among  the  rushes  in  a 
marshy  bend  watching  us  from  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  forty  yards.  As  I 
crouched  down  to  be  out  of  the  hunter's 
way,  I  heard  him  say: 

"I'm  sorry,  my  brother,  but  we  need  you 
for  both  food  and  clothing,  so  turn  your 
eyes  away  before  I  fire."  'The  next  mom- 
ent tlie  woods  echoed  the  report  of  his 


smooth-bore  muzzle-loader — the  kind  of 
gun  used  by  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
fur  hunters  of  the  forest.  Why?  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  simplicity  of  its  ammunition. 
Such  a  gun  never  requires  a  variety  of 
cumbersome  .shells  for  different  kinds  of 
game,  but  with  varying  charges  of  powder 
and  shot  or  ball  is  ready  for  anything  from 
a  rat  or  duck  to  a  bear  or  moose. 

Before  bleeding  the  deer,  Oo-koo-hoo 
did  a  curious  thing:  with  his  sharp  knife 
he  destroyed  the  deer's  eyes.  When  I 
questioned  him  as  to  his  purpose  he  re- 
plied: "As  long  as  the  eyes  remain  perfect, 
the  spirit  remains  within  the  head,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  skin  the  deer  with  its 
spirit  looking  at  me."  Though  Oo-koo- 
hoo  was  in  many  ways  a  wise  old  man  he 
held  some  beliefs  that  were  past  my  under- 
standing, and  others,  that  when  I  tried  to 
analyze  them,  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the 
working  of  a  sensitive  conscience. 

Grandma's  Blood  Pudding 

HEARING  the  report  of  the  gun,  the 
others  hurried  to  the  scene.  While 
the  deer  was  being  bled  the  old  grand- 
mother caught  the  blood  in  a  pail — into 
which  she  threw  a  pinch  of  salt  to  clot  the 
blood — as  she  wished  to  use  it  for  the 
making  of  a  blood  pudding.  Then  the 
carcass  was  loaded  aboard  Oo-koo-hoo's 
canoe,  rather,  indeed,  overloading  it. 
Accordingly  I  accepted  Amik's  invitation 
to  board  his  craft,  and  at  the  first  good 
place  we  all  went  ashore  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  night's  camp.  There  was  a 
porcupine  there,  and  though  it  moved  but 
slowly  away,  my  friends  did  not  kill  it, 
for  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  did  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  taking  care  of- 
those  dangerous  little  quills  that  the 
women  dye  and  use  to  such  good  advan- 
tage in  their  fancy  work.  As  to  the 
Indian  method  of  dressing  meat  and  skins 
— more  anon,  when  we  are  finally  settled 
upon  the  fur  trail. 

That  evening,  while  flames  were  leaping 
after  ascending  sparks,  and  shadows  were 
dancing  behind  us  among  the  trees,  we 
lounged  about  the  fire  on  packs  and  blan- 
kets and  discussed  the  events  of  the  day. 
When  I  asked  Oo-koo-hoo  why  he  had 
addressed  the  deer  in  such  a  manner,  he 
replied  that  it  was  the  proper  and  regular 
way  to  speak  to  an  animal,  because  ever>- 
creature  in  the  forest,  whether  beast,  bird 
or  fish,  contained  the  spirit  of  some  former 
human  being.  He  further  explained  that 
whenever  the  men  of  the  olden  time  killed 
an  unusually  large  animal  with  an  extra 
fine  coat,  they  did  not  save  the  skin  to  sell 
to  the  trader,  but  burnt  the  carcass,  pelt 
and  all,  and  in  that  way  they  returned  the 
body  to  the  spirit  again.  Thus  they  not 
only  paid  homage  to  the  spirit,  but  proved 
themselves  unselfish  men. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  from  the  time  of 
the  Great,  Great  Long  Ago,  the  Indian 
had  always  believed — as  they  did  to-day— 
that  every  bull  moose  contained  the  spirit 
of  a  famous  Indian  chief,  that  every  cari- 
bou bull  contained  the  spirit  of  a  lesser 
chief,  and  so  on  down  through  the  whole  of 
the  animal  creation.  Bears,  however,  or 
rather  the  spirits  animating  them,  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  power  to  render  good 
or  evil,  and  for  that  reason  the  hunter 
usually  took  the  greatest  care  to  address 
Bruin  properly  before  he  slew  him. 

The  Red  Man's  Honesty 

THE  honesty  of  the  primitive  Indian  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  know.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
establish  the  honesty  of  the  forest  Indian, 
I  could  adduce  many  proofs  from  my  own 
experience,  but  one  will  suffice: 

Years  ago,  during  my  first  visit  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Post  on  Lake  Temagami, 
when  the  only  white  man  living  in  all  that 
beautiful  region  was  old  Malcolm  MacLean, 
a  "freeman"  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  who  had 
married  an  Indian  woman  and  become  a 
trapper,  I  was  invited  to  be  the  guest  cf 
the  half-breed  Hudson's  Bay  trader, 
Johnnie  Turner,  and  was  given  a  bedroom 
in  his  log  house.  The  window  of  my  room 
on  the  ground  floor  was  always  left  wide 
open,  and  in  fact  was  never  once  closed 
during  my  stay  of  a  week  or  more.  Inside 
my  room,  a  foot  from  the  open  window,  a 
lidless  cigar  box  was  nailed  to  the  wall, 
yet  it  contained  a  heap  of  bills  of  varying 
denominations — ones,  five,  tens  and  even 
twenties;  how  much  in  all  I  don't  know  for 
I  never  had  the  curiosity  to  count  them — 
though,  at  the  time,  I  guessed  that  there 
were  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  It  was 
the  trader's  bank.  Nevertheless  beside 
that  open  window  was  the  favorite  loung- 
ing place  of  all  the  Indian  trappers  and 
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hunters  who  visited  the  Post,  and  during 
my  stay  a  group  of  Indians  that  num- 
bered from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty 
were  daily  loitering  in  the  shade  within  a 
few  feet  of  that  open  window.  Sometimes, 
when  I  was  in  my  room,  they  would  even 
intrude  their  heads  and  shoulders  through 
the  window  and  talk  to  me.  Several 
times  I  saw  them  glance  at  the  heap  of 
money,  but  they  no  more  thought  of 
touching  it  than  I  did;  yet  day  or  night  it 
could  have  been  taken  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  thief  never  discovered — but, 
of  course,  there  wasn't  a  thief  in  all  that 
region. 

But  now  that  the  white  man  has  made 
Lake  Temagami  a  fashionable  summer 
resort,  and  the  civilized  Christians  flock 
there  from  New  York,  Toronto,  Pittsburgh 
and  Montreal,  how  long  would  the  trader's 
money  remain  in  an  open  box  beside  an 
open  window  on  a  dark  night? 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  while 
ascending  Caribou  River,  we  encountered 
a  series  of  rapids  that  extended  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Here  and  there,  in 
midstream,  rocks  protruded  above  the 
foaming  water,  and  from  their  leeward 
ends  flowed  eddying  currents  of  back  water 
that  from  their  dark,  undulating  appear- 
ance rather  suggested  that  every  boulder 
possessed  a  tail. 

It  was  always  for  those  long,  flowing 
tails  that  the  canoes  were  steered  in  their 
slow  upward  struggle  from  one  rock  to 
another;  for  each  tail  formed  a  little  harbor 
in  which  the  canoe  could  not  only  make 
easier  headway,  but  also  might  hover  for  a 
moment  while  the  paddlers  caught  their 
breath.  Then  out  again  they  would 
creep,  and  once  more  the  battle  would 
rage  and,  working  with  might  and  main, 
the  paddlers  would  force  the  canoe  gradu- 
ally ahead  and  over  into  the  eddy  of  an- 
other boulder.  Sometimes,  the  water 
would  leap  over  the  gunwales  and  come 
aboard  with  a  savage  hiss.  At  other 
times  the  canoes  seemed  to  become  dis- 
couraged and,  with  their  heads  almost 
buried  beneath  the  angry,  spitting  w^ves, 
would  balk  in  midstream  and  not  move  for- 
ward so  much  as  a  foot  to  the  minute. 
It  was  dangerous  work,  for  if  at  any  time 
a  canoe  became  inclined  across  the  cur- 
rent, even  to  the  slightest  degree,  it  might 
be  rolled  over  and  over,  like  a  barrel 
descending  an  incline. 

Dangerous  work  it  was,  but  it  was  in- 
teresting to  see  how  powerfully  the  In- 
dians propelled  their  canoes,  how  skilfully 
they  guided  them,  and  how  adroitly  even 
the  little  children  handled  their  paddles. 
However,  we  landed  safely  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  and  upon  going  ashore  to  drain 
the  canoes,  partook  of  a  refreshing  snack 
of  tea  and  bannock. 

Five  Ways  For  Rapids 

AFTER  dinner  we  encountered  an- 
other rapid,  but  though  it  was  much 
shorter  than  the  former,  the  current  ran 
too  strong  to  attempt  the  ascent  with  the 
aid  of  only  paddles  or  poles.  The  northern 
tripper  has  the  choice  between  five 
methods  of  circumventing  "white  water," 
and  his  selection  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  current;  first  paddling, 
second  poling,  third  wading,  fourth  track- 
ing, and  fifth  portaging.  You  are  already 
familiar  with  the  method  of  paddling,  and 
also  with  that  of  portaging,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  poling  will  shortly  follow.  Wading 
is  resorted  to  only  when  the  trippers, 
unprovided  with  poles,  have  been  defeated 
in  their  effort  to  ascend  with  no  other  aid 
than  their  paddles.  Then  they  leap  over- 
board and  seizing  hold  of  the  gunwales 
drag  the  craft  up  the  rapids  before  it  can 
be  overcome  by  the  turbulent  water  and 
either  driven  down  stream  or  capsized. 
Again  when  the  trippers  encounter,  in 
shallow  water,  such  obstacles  as  jammed 
timbers,  wading  allows  them  carefully  to 
ease  their  craft  around  or  over  the  ob- 
struction. 

When  tracking  their  six-fathom  canoes, 
or  "York  boats"  or  "sturgeon  scows,"  the 
voyageurs  of  the  north  brigades  use  very 
long  lines,  one  enfl  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  bow  of  the  craft  while  to  the  other  end 
is  secured  a  leather  harness  of  breast 
straps  called  "otapanapi"  into  which 
each  hauler  adjusts  himself.  Thus,  while 
the  majority  of  the  crew  land  upon  the 
shore  and  so  harnessed  walk  off  briskly  in 
single  file  along  the  river  bank,  their 
mates  aboard  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of 
either  paddles,  sweeps  or  poles,  to  keep 
the  craft  in  a  safe  channel. 

In  the  present  instance  we  had  to  resort 
to  tracking,  but  it  was  of  a  light  character. 
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f<ir  the  canoes  were  not  too  heavily  loaded, 
nor  was  the  current  too  strong  for  us  to 
make  fair  headway  along  the  rough,  path- 
less bank  of  the  wild  little  stream.  In 
each  canoe  one  person  remained  aboard  to 
hold  the  bow  off  shore  with  a  paddle  or 
pole,  while  the  others  scrambled  along 
the  river  bank,  either  to  help  haul  upon  a 
line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren and  the  dogs,  simply  to  walk  in 
order  to  relieve  the  craft  of  their  weight 
and  also  for  safety's  sake,  should  the  canoe 
overturn.  The  greatest  danger  is  for  the 
steersman  to  lose  control  and  allow  the 
canoe  to  get  out  of  line  with  the  current, 
as  the  least  headway  in  a  wrong  direction 
is  apt  to  capsize  it. 

With  us,  all  went  well  until  a  scream 
from  the  children  announced  that  Ah- 
ging-goos,  the  second  son,  had  fallen  in, 
and  anxiety  reigned  until  the  well  drenched 
Chipmunk  partly  crawled  and  was  partly 
hauled  ashore;  and  then  laughter  echoed 
in  the  river  valley,  for  the  Chipmunk  was 
at  times  much  given  to  frisking  about  and 
showing  off,  and  this  time  he  got  his  re- 
ward. 

Grandmother's  Nervy  Joy-Ride 

BUT  before  we  had  ascended  half  the 
length  of  the  rapids  we  encountered 
the  usual  troubles  that  overtake  the 
tracker  —  those  of  clearing  our  lines  of 
trees  and  bushes,  slipping  into  the  muck 
of  small  inlets,  stumbling  over  stones, 
cutting  the  lines  upon  sharp  rocks,  or 
having  them  caught  by  gnarled  roots  of 
drift  wood.  As  we  approached  the  last 
lap  of  white  water,  the  canoes  passed 
through  a  rocky  basin  that  held  a  thirty 
or  forty  yard  section  of  the  river  in  a  slack 
and  unruffled  pool.  While  ascending  this 
last  section,  the  last  canoe,  the  one  in 
which  the  old  grandmother  was  wielding 
the  paddle,  broke  away  from  Oo-koo-hoo, 
the  strain  severing  his  well-worn  line,  and 
away  grandmother  went,  racing  backwards 
down  through  the  turbulent  foam.  With 
her  usual  presence  of  mind  she  exercised 
such  skill  in  guiding  her  canoe  that  it 
never  for  a  moment  swerved  out  of  the 
true  line  of  the  current,  and  thus  she  saved 
herself  and  all  her  precious  cargo.  Then, 
the  moment  she  struck  slack  water,  she  in 
with  her  paddle,  and  out  with  her  pole, 
stood  up  in  her  unsteady  craft,  bent  her 
powerful  old  frame,  and — her  pipe  still 
clenched  between  her  ancient  teeth — 
with  all  her  might  and  main  she  actually 
poled  her  canoe  right  up  to  the  very  head 
of  the  rapids,  and  came  safely  ashore.  It 
was  thrilling  to  watch  her — for  we  could 
render  no  aid — and  when  she  landed  we 
hailed  her  with  approval  for  her  courage, 
strength  and  skill;  but  grandmother  was 
annoyed — her  pipe  was  out. 

While  we  rested  a  few  minutes,  the 
women  espied,  in  a  little  springy  dell, 
some  unusually  fine  moss,  which  they  at 
once  began  to  gather.  Indian  women 
dry  it  and  use  it  in  a  number  of  ways, 
especially  for  packing  about  the  little 
naked  bodies  of  their  babies  when  lacing 
them  to  their  cradle  boards. 

The  incident,  however,  reminds  me  of 
what  once  happened  to  an  Indian  woman 
and  her  eight  year  old  daughter  when  they 
were  gathering  moss  about  a  mile  from 
their  camp  on  the  shore  of  Great  Slave 
Lake.  They  were  working  in  a  muskeg 
and  the  mother,  observing  a  clump  of 
gnarled  spruces  a  little  way  off,  sent  her 
daughter  there  to  see  if  there  were  any 
berries.  Instead  of  fruit  the  child  found 
a  nice  round  hole  that  led  into  a  cavern 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  stood 
upon  the  little  knoll;  and  she  called  to  her 
mother  to  come  and  see  it.  On  kneeling 
down  and  peering  within,  the  mother  dis- 
covered a  bear  inside,  and  instantly  turn- 
mg  about,  hauled  up  her  skirt  and  sat 
down  in  such  a  way  that  her  figure  com- 
pletely blocked  the  hole  and  shut  out  all 
light.  Then  she  despatched  her  child  on 
the  run  for  camp,  to  tell  father  to  come 
immediately  with  his  gun  and  shoot  the 
bear. 

To  one  who  is  not  versed  in  woodcraft 
such  an  act  displays  remarkable  bravery, 
but  to  an  Indian  woman  it  meant  no  such 
thing,  it  was  merely  the  outcome  of  her 
knowledge  of  bears,  for  she  well  knew  that 
as  long  as  all  light  was  blocked  from  the 
hole  the  bear  would  lie  still.  But  perhaps 
you  wonder  why  she  pulled  up  her  skirt. 
To  prevent  it  from  being  soiled  or  torn? 
No,  that  was  not  the  reason.  Again  it 
was  her  knowledge  of  bears  that  prompted 
her,  for  she  knew  that  if  by  any  strange 
chance  the  bear  did  move  about  in  the 
dark,  and  if  he  did  happen  to  touch  her 
bare  figure— for  Indian  ladies  never  wear 
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lingerie — the  bear  would  have  been  so 
mystified  on  encountering  a  living  thing  in 
the  dark,  that  he  would  make  never  an- 
other move  until  light  solved  the  mystery. 
However,  father  came  with  a  rush,  and 
shot  the  bear,  and  the  brute  was  a  big  one, 
too. 

Besides  shooting  a  few  ducks  and  a 
beaver,  and  seeing  a  distant  moose,  nothing 
happened  that  was  eventful  enough  to 
deflect  my  interest  from  the  endless  var- 
iety of  charming  scenery  that  came  into 
view  as  we  swept  round  bend  after  bend 
of  that  woodland  river. 

Visiting  A  Beaver  Lodge 

BUT  Oo-koo-hoo,  slipping  away  in  his 
hunting  canoe,  paddled  up  a  little 
creek  into  a  small  lake  in  which  he  knew  a 
colony  of  beavers  lived.  He  was  gone 
about  an  hour  and  upon  his  return  he 
told  us  about  it.  On  gaining  the  httle 
mere,  he,  without  removing  his  paddle 
from  the  water,  propelled  his  catioe  slowly 
and  silently  along  the  shore  in  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  until  a  large 
beaver  lodge  appeared  in  the  rising  mist; 
and  then  standing  up  in  his  canoe— m 
order  to  get  a  better  view— he  became 
motionless.  Minutes  passed  while  the 
rising  moon  cast  golden  ripples  upon  the 
water,  and  two  beavers,  rising  from  below, 
swam  toward,  and  mounted,  the  roof  at 
their  island  home.  Then,  while  the  moon- 
light faded  and  glowed,  other  beavers 
appeared  and  swam  hither  and  thither; 
some  hauling  old  barkless  poles,  others 
bringing  freshly  cut  poplar  branches,  and 
all  busily  engaged.  A  twig  snapping  be- 
hind the  hunter  turned  hi?  head,  and  as  he 
caught  a  vanishing  glimpse  of  a  lynx  m  a 
tree,  he  was  instantly  startled  by  a  tre- 
mendous report,  and  a  splashmg  upheaval 
of  water  beside  his  canoe.  A  beaver  had 
been  swimming  there,  and  on  seeing  the 
hunter  move,  had  struck  the  water  with 
its  powerful  tail,  to  warn  its  mates,  before 
it  dived.  The  lynx  had  been  watching 
the  beaver. 

"Did  you  bring  back  anything?" 
"No,    my    son,"    replied    Oo-koo-hoo, 
■that  hunting-ground  belongs  to  an   old 
friend  of  mine." 

About  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  another  rapid.  This  Oo-koo-hoo 
and  Amik  examined  carefully  from  the 
river  batik,  and  decided  that  it  could  be 
ascended  by  poling.  So  from  green  wood 
we  cut  suitable  poles  of  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  seven  to  nine  feet  in 
length  and  knifed  them  carefully  to  rid 
them  of  bark  and  knots.  Then,  for  this 
was  a  shoal  rapids,  both  bowman  and 
sternman  stood  up,  the  better  to  put  the 
full  force  of  their  strength  and  weight 
into  the  work;  the  children,  however, 
merely  knelt  to  the  work  of  wielding  their 
slender  poles;  but  in  deep  water,  or  where 
there  were  many  boulders  and  consequent- 
ly greater  risk  if  the  canoe  were  overturned, 
all  would  have  knelt  to  do  the  work. 

All  the  canoes  having  mounted  the  white 
water,  however,  in  safety,  it  was  decided, 
though  sunset  was  several  hours  away,  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
as  the  place  afforded  an  excellent  camping 
ground  and  besides  the  next  day  was 
Sunday,  a  day  upon  which  all  good  trippers 
cease  to  travel. 

Sitting  around  the  fire  that  evening 
the  subject  of  woodcraft  again  arose. 
When  I  enquired  as  to  how  I  could  best 
locate  the  north  in  case  I  happened  to  be 
travelling  on  a  cloudy  day  without  a 
compass,  the  old  hunter  replied  that 
though  he  never  used  a  compass,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  north  at 
any  time,  as  the  woods  were  full  of  signs. 
For  instance,  the  branches  of  trees  were 
less  numerous  and  usually  shorter  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  bark  on  the  north  side 
was  usually  finer  in  texture  and  of  a 
smoother  surface.  The  tops  of  pine 
trees  usually  leant  toward  the  south-east — 
but  that  that  was  not  always  a  sure 
sign  in  all  localities,  as  in  some  places  the 
tree  tops  were  affected  by  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  stumps  of  trees  furnished  a 
surer  indication.  They  showed  the  rings 
of  growth  to  be  greater  in  thickness  on  the 
south  side,  and  redder  on  the  same  side  in 
many  trees,  especially  the  pine.  When 
trees  were  shattered  by  lightning,  the 
cracks  invariably  opened  on  the  south 
side  for  lightning  always  struck  from  that 
direction. 

.Some  of  Nature's  Secrets 

^NOW  was  usually  deeper  on  the  south 
^  side  of  trees  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
northerly  winds;  and  if  one  dug  away  the 


crust  from  around  a  tree  they  would  come  i 
to  fine,  granulated  snow  much  sooner  on 
the  north  side,  thus  proving  where  the 
shadow  usually  fell.  Furthermore  as  the 
snowdrifts  always  pointed  in  the  direction 
whither  the  wind  had  gone,  knowing  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  one  had 
no  trouble  in  locating  the  north  even 
on  the  snow-covered  surface  of  a  great 
lake. 

The  old  woodman  cautioned  me  that  if, 
while  travelling  alone  upon  a  big  lake,  I 
should  be  overtaken  by  a  blizzard,  in  no 
case  should  I  try  to  fight  it,  but  stop  right 
in  my  tracks,  take  off  my  snowshoes,  dig 
a  hole  in  the  snow,  turn  my  sled  over  on 
its  side  to  form  a  wind-break,  crawl  into 
the  hole  with  the  dogs;  and  wait  until  the 
storm  subsided.  If  a  blizzard  came  head- 
on  it  was  useless  to  try  to  fight  it,  for  it 
would  easily  win;  but  if  the  wind  were 
fair  and  if  one  were  still  sure  of  his  bearings, 
he  might  drift  with  the  wind,  although  at 
heavy  risk,  as  the  wind  is  apt  to  change  its 
course  and  the  tripper  lose  his  way. 
There  was  always  one  consolation,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  that  the  greater  the 
storm  the  sooner  it  was  over.  Another 
thing  I  should  remember  when  travelling 
on  a  lake  or  over  an  open  country,  in  a 
violent  snow-storm — I  should  allow  for 
drifting,  much  in  the  same  way  as  one 
would  if  travelling  by  canoe. 

By  that  time,  however,  the  women  and 
children  had  gone  to  sleep  upon  their 
evergreen  beds,  while  we  three  men  con- 
tinued to  converse  in  whispers  over  the 
glow  of  the  fading  fire.  Next  I  asked 
Oo-koo-hoo  in  which  direction  men  usual- 
ly turned  when  lost  in  the  woods — to  the 
right  or  to  the  left?  He  replied  that 
circumstances  had  much  to  do  with  that, 
or  the  character  of  the  country  affected 
the  man's  turning  as  it  was  natural  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance;  also  it 
depended  somewhat  on  the  man's  build — 
whether  one  leg  were  shorter  than  the 
other.  But  though  he  had  repeatedly  ex- 
perimented, he  could  not  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  However,  when  try- 
ing blind-folded  men  on  a  frozen  lake,  he 
noticed  that  they  had  a  tendency  *o  turn 
to  the  south  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  facing  east  or  west.  And  he  con- 
cluded by  remarking  that  he  thought 
people  were  very  foolish  to  put  so  much 
faith  in  certain  statements,  simply  because 
they  were  twice-told  tales. 

Redskin  Camouflage 

AS  REGARDS  trailing  game,  whether 
large  or  small,  he  cautioned  me  to 
watch  my  quarry  carefully,  and  instantly 
to  become  rigid  at  the  first  sign  that  the 
game  was  about  to  turn  round  or  raise 
its  head  to  peer  in  my  direction.  More 
than  that,  I  should  not  only  remain  motion- 
less while  the  animal  was  gazing  towards 
me,  but  I  should  assume  at  once  some  form 
that  suggested  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees  or  bushes  or  rocks. 

For  example,  among  straight -boled, 
perfectly  vertical  trees,  I  should  stand  up- 
right; among  uprooted  trees,  I  should' 
assume  the  character  of  an  overturned 
stump,  by  standing  with  inclined  body, 
bent  legs  and  arms  and  fingers  thrust  out 
at  such  angles  as  to  suggest  the  roots  of  a 
fallen  tree.  And  he  added  that  if  I 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  an  act,  I 
should  test  it  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  paces,  and  prove  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  a  man  who  assumed  a 
characteristic  landscape  pose  among  trees 
or  rocks. 

That  was  years  before  the  World's  War 
had  brought  the  word  camouflage  into 
general  use;  for  'as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
forest  Indians  had  been  practising  camou- 
flage for  centuries  and,  no  doubt,  that  was 
one  reason  why  many  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  did 
such  remarkable  work  as  snipers.  For 
instance:  Sampson  Comego  destroyed 
twenty-eight  of  the  enemy,  Philip  Mc- 
Donald killed  forty,  Johnny  Ballantyne 
fifty-eight. 

"One  of  their  number,  Lance-Corporal 
.Johnson  Paudash,"  as  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  states,  "received  the  Mili- 
tary Medal  for  his  distinguished  gallantry 
in  saving  life  under  heavy  fire  and  for 
giving  a  warning  that  the  enemy  were 
preparing  a  counter  attack  at  Hill  Seventy; 
the  counter  attack  took  place  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  Paudash  gave  the  in- 
formation. It  is  said  a  serious  reverse  was 
averted  as  a  result  of  his  action.  Like 
other  Indian  soldiers,  he  won  a  splendid 
record  as  a  sniper,  and  is  officially  credited 
with  having  destroyed  no  less  than  eighty- 
eight  of  the  enemy. 


A  Clean,   Rosy, 
HEALTHY  SKIN 


The  mild  carbolic  solution  in  Lifebuoy 
is  the  reason  for  its  splendid  protective  qual- 
ities. A  wash  with  Lifebuoy  is  a  refreshing, 
stimulating  delight— more  than  that,  it  is  a 
guard  against  infection. 

Its  rich,  velvety,  antiseptic  lather 
makes  your  skin  radiant  as  well  as  clean. 
Lifebuoy  will  help  you  to  maintain  the  rosy 
glow  of  perfect  health. 

Sold  at  all  grocery,  drug  and  department  stores. 
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The  Proper  Food  for  Baby 


Unwholesome  and  unSnitable  food 
causes  most  of  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy. 

The  bottle  fed  baby  should  receive 
the  best  substitute  for  human  milk, 
—cow's  milk,  properly  modified 
and  diluted  with  barley  water  made 
from  ROBINSON'S  "PATENT" 
BARLEY. 

Robinson's 
"Patent"  Barley 


is   the  best   for  making  barley   water. 

For  older  children  use  ROBINSON'S 
"PATENT"  GROATS,  which  is  also  excel- 
lent for  invalids  and  nursing  mothers. 

Sold  by  all  dmcglsta  and  grocers. 

Write  for  our  boolilet  "Advice  to 
Mothers."  containing  information 
about  feeding  and  cape  of  childrsn. 
No  mother  should  be  without  It. 
Free  on  request. 
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Powder 
Always 
Shows  on  a 
Rough  Skin 

F^O  you    realize 

■L-'   that  your  skin 

would   look    twice 

as  nice  if  you  used   a  finishing  cream  every 

time  before  you  put  on  face  powder? 

Try  this  simple  formula— "A  little 
CREME  ELCAYA  rubbed  gently 
into  the  skin ;  then  if  you  need  color, 
a  very  little  rouge  spread  carefully 
over  the  cheeks  before  the  cream  is 
quite  dry;  and  after  that  the  film 
of  Elcaya  face  powder  over  all." 

CREME  ELCAYA 

is  a  delightful,  non-greasy,  disappearing  toi- 
let cream  that  makes  the  skin  like  velvet. 

In  Jars  at  35c  and  75c 

The  f«vorite  for  20>ear«.    Sold  all  over  Ihe  world. 

MaJe  in  CANADA  iy 
MacU.i..B«jn«.NeUon.  Limited     «..      THE  ELCAYA  CO,  OF  CANADA,  Umited 
„,  ,  ,,  Montreal  J»y„  c.  Crane.  P,ai 

Dhlrlbulors  lor  CanaJa  Montreal.  Canada 


"Another  Indian  who  won  fame  at  the 
front  waR  Lanc«vCorporal  Norwest;  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  snipers  in  the  army  and 
was  orticially  credited  with  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  observed  hits.  He  won  the  Mili- 
tary Medal  and  Bar.  Still  another, 
Corporal  Francis  Pegahmagabow,  won 
the  Military  Medal  and  two  Bars.  He 
distinguished  himself  .signally  as  a  sniper 
and  bears  the  extraordinary  record  of 
having  l<illed  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  the  enemy.  His  Military  Medal 
and  two  Bars  were  awarded,  however,  for 
his  distinguished  conduct  at  Mount 
Sorrell,  Amiens,  and  Passchendaele.  At 
Pa.sschendaele,  Corporal  Pegahmagabow 
led  his  company  through  an  engagement 
with  a  single  casualty,  and  subsequently 
captured  three  hundred  Germans  at 
Mount  Sorrell. 

"The  fine  record  of  the  Indians  in  the 
great  war  appears  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
light  when  it  is  remembered  that  their 
services  were  absolutely  voluntary,  as 
they  were  specially  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Military  Service  Act,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  country  without  compul- 
sion or  even  the  fear  of  compulsion." 
Many  military  medals  were  won  by  the 
Canadian  Indians;  Captain  A.  G.  E.  Smith, 
of  the  Grand  River  band  of  the  Iroquois, 
having  been  decorated  seven  times  by  the 
Governments  of  England,  France  and 
Poland,  and  many  distinguished  them- 
selves by  great  acts  upon  the  battlefield. 

Looking  Like  a  Pine  Stump 

OUT  to  return  to  the  land  of  peace. 
■'-'  Of  course,  in  attempting  to  deceive 
game,  one  must  always  guard  against 
approaching  down  wind,  for  most  animals 
grow  more  frantic  over  the  scent  than  they 
do  over  the  sight  of  man.  Later  on,  when 
I  went  hunting  with  Oo-koo-hoo,  he  used 
to  make  me  laugh,  for  at  one  moment  he 
would  be  a  jolly  old  Indian  gentleman,  and 
just  as  likely  as  not  the  next  instant  he 
would  be  posing  as  a  rotten  pine  stump 
that  had  been  violently  overturned,  and 
now  resembled  an  object  against  which  a 
bear  might  like  to  rub  his  back  and  scratch 
himself. 

Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  we  did  not 
strike  camp  and  the  first  thing  the  women 
attended  to,  even  while  breakfast  was  un- 
der way,  was  the  starting  of  a  fire  of  damp, 
rotten  wood,  which  smoked  but  never 
blazed,  and  over  which,  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  feet,  they  leant  the  stretched 
deerskins,  hair  side  up,  to  dry.  Besides 
those,  other  frames  were  made  and 
erected  over  another  slow  fire  and  here  the 
flakes  or  slabs  of  moose  flesh  were  hung  to 
be  dried  and  smoked  into  what  is  called 
jerked  meat.  The  fat,  being  chopped  up 
and  melted  in  a  pail,  was  then  poured  into 
the  moose  bladder  and  other  entrails  to 
cool  and  be  handy  for  future  use.  Of 
course,  it  would  take  several  days  to  dry 
out  the  deer  skins;  so  each  morning  when 
we  were  about  to  travel,  the  skins  were 
unlaced  and  rolled  up,  to  be  re-stretched 
and  placed  over  another  fire  the  following 
evening. 

Sunday  was  pleasantly  spent,  notwith- 
standmg  that  so  many  different  religious 
denominations  were  represented  in  camp; 
for  while  old  Ojistoh  counted  her  beads 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
Amik  and  Naudin  wore  singing  hymns, 
as  the  former  was  an  English  Churchman 
and  his  wife  a  Presbyterian;  but  Oo-koo- 
hoo  would  join  in  none  of  it  as  he  had  no 
faith  whatever  in  the  various  religions  of 
the  white  man  and  so  he  remained  a 
Pagan,  a  Sun-Worshipper;  and  I  shall 
tell  you  why  a  little  later  on. 

Part  of  the  day  we  spent  in  pottering 
about,  in  doing  a  little  mending  here  and 
there,  smoking,  telling  stories,  or  in  strol- 
ling through  the  woods;  as  both  Oo-koo-hoo 
and  Amik  were  opposed  to  doing  actual 
work  on  Sunday.  In  the  afternoon  I 
turned  to  sketching,  and  my  drawing 
excited  so  much  interest  that  Amik  tried 
his  hand,  and  in  a  crude  way  his  sketches 
of  animals  and  birds  were  quite  graphic 
in  character.  One  sketch  I  made,  that 
of  the  baby,  so  pleased  Neykia,  that  I  gave 
It  to  her,  and  when  she  realized  my  inten- 
tion she  seized  it  with  such  eagerness  that 
she  crumpled  and  almost  tore  the  paper; 
for  as  the  Ojibways  have  no  word  to  express 
their  thanks,  they  show  their  gratitude  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  accept  a 
present. 

That,  however,  reminds  me  of  having 
read  in  one  of  the  leading  American  maga- 
zines an  account  of  a  noted  American 
illustrator's  trip  into  the  woods  of  Quebec. 
While  there  he  presented  a  red  handker- 


chief to  an  Indian  girl.  The  fact  that  she 
snatched  it  from  him,  and  then  ran  away, 
was  to  him — as  he  stated — a  sign  that  she- 
was  willing  to  comply  with  any  civil 
intentions  he  might  entertain  toward  her. 
Such  absolute  rot!  The  polite  little  maid 
was  merely  trying  to  express  her  unbound-  { 
ed  thanks  for  his  gift.  j 

I  Go  With  Amik 

'TPHE  only  thing  that  interrupted  our 
-»■  paddling  the  following  day  was  our  - 
going  ashore  to  portage  around  a  pic- 
turesque waterfall  where  two  huge  rocks, 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  cascade,  split  the 
river  into  three.  We  were  now  nearing 
the  fork  of  Crane  River,  that  in  its  three- 
mile  course  came  from  Crane  Lake,  on 
the  shore  of  which  was  Oo-koo-hoo's  last 
winter's  camping-ground;  the  men  there- 
fore decided  that  it  was  best  for  Amik 
to  push  on  in  the  light  canoe  and  get  the 
two  deerskin  winter  tepee  coverings,  as 
well  as  their  traps,  that  had  been  cached 
there  last  spring;  and  then  return  to  the 
fork  of  the  river  where  the  family  would 
go  into  camp  and  wait  for  him. 

Transferring  most  of  the  cargo  to  the 
other  canoes,  Amik  and  I  provided  our- 
selves with  a  little  snack  and  started  at 
once  for  Oo-koo-hoo's  old  camping-ground. 
It  appeared  about  a  three-mile  paddle  to  the 
fork  of  the  river.  Nothing  save  the 
quacking  of  ducks  rushing  by  on  the  wing, 
the  occasional  rise  of  a  crane  in  front  of  us, 
the  soaring  of  an  eagle  overhead,  and  the 
rippling  wakes  left  by  muskrats  as  they 
scurried  away,  enlivened  our  hurried  trip. 

We  found  the  leather  lodge  coverings  in 
good  order  upon  a  stage,  and  securing 
them  along  with  several .  bundles  of  steel 
traps  that  hung  from  trees,  we  put  all 
aboard,  and  found  we  had  quite  a  load, 
for  not  only  were  the  tepee  coverings 
bulky,  each  bundle  being  about  two  feet 
thick  by  four  feet  long,  but  they  were 
heavy,  too,  for  each  weighed  about  a 
hundred  pounds.  Then  too,  the  traps 
were  quite  a  load  in  themselves.  I  didn't 
stop  to  count  them,  but  it  is  surprising  the 
number  of  traps  a  keen,  hard-working 
hunter  employs;  and  they  ranged  all  the 
way  from  small  ones  for  rat  and  ermine 
to  ponderous  ones  for  bears. 

Also  we  gathered  up  a  few  odds  and  ends 
such  as  old  axes,  an  iron  pot,  a  couple  of 
slush  scoops,  a  bundle  of  fish-nets  and  a 
lot  of  old  snowshoes.  Crane  Lake,  like 
many  another  northern  mere,  is  a  charming 
little  body  of  water  nestling  among  beauti- 
ful hills.  After  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
bannock,  we  once  more  plied  our  paddles. 

A  Good  Supper — Well  Earned 

"^OW  it  was  down  stream  and  we  glided 
-'-^  swiftly  along,  arriving  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Crane  and  Caribou  just  be- 
fore twilight  and  found  smiling  faces  and  a 
good  supper  awaiting  our  return.  How 
human  some  Indians  are,  much  more  so 
than  many  a  cold-blooded  white! 

Next  day  we  wanted  to  make  the  Height- 
of-Land  portage  for  our  camp.  As  it  meant 
a  long  stiff  paddle  against  a  strong  current 
for  most  of  the  distance,  we  were  up  early, 
if  not  bright,  and  on  our  way  before  sun- 
rise. This  time,  however,  no  rapids  im- 
peded us  and  we  reached  the  portage  on  the 
further  shore  of  Height-of-Land  Lake,  tired 
and  hungry,  but  happy  over  a  day's  work 
well  done.  It  is  a  pretty  little  lake  about 
two  miles  long,  surrounded  by  low-lying 
land  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  great  rock- 
bound  hills,  and  its  waters  have  a  whimsical 
fashion  of  running  either  east  or  west  ac- 
cording to  which  way  the  wind  strikes  it. 
Thus  its  waters  become  divided  and,  flow- 
ing either  way,  travel  afar  to  their  final 
destinations  in  oceans  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  But  the  western  outlet.  Moose 
Creek,  being  too  shallow  for  canoes,  a 
portage  of  a  couple  of  miles  was  made  the 
following  day  to  the  fork  of  an  incoming 
stream  that  doubles  its  waters  and  makes 
the  creek  navigable. 

When  we  camped  that  night  the  hour 
was  late.  Then  a  two  days'  run — the 
second  of  which  we  travelled  due  north — 
took  us  into  Moose  Lake;  but  not  without 
shooting  three  rapids,  each  of  which  the 
Indians  examined  carefully  before  we  un- 
dertook the  sport  that  all  enjoyed  so  much. 
An  eastern  storm,  however,  caught  us  on 
Moose  Lake  and  not  only  sent  us  ashore 
on  an  island,  but  windbound  us  there  for 
two  days  while  cold  showers  pelted  us. 
Another  day  and  a  half  up  Bear  River, 
with  a  portage  round  Crane  Falls,  landed 
us  on  the  western  shore  of  Bear  Lake  at 
the  mouth  of  Muskrat  Creek — and  there 
we  were  to  spend  the  winter. 
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Stories  of  My  Early  Friends 


_as  absolutely  unshockable,  little  words 
wisdom  would  drop  from   her  mouth. 

My  mother:  "Men  don't  like  being  run 
iter—" 

Margot:  "Oh!  don't  you  believe  it, 
mamma!" 

My  mother:  "It's  a  pity  it  was  ever 
known!  The  world  is  so  unkind,  and  it  is 
always  silly  to  be  found  out!" 

She  told  my  father  that,  if  he  inter- 
fered with  my  love-affairs,  I  should  very 
likely  marry  a  groom. 

She  did  me  a  good  turn  here;  for,  though 
I  would  not  have  married  a  groom,  I  might 
have  married  the  wrong  man  and  in  any 
case  interference  would  have  been  cramp- 
ing. 

The  New  Baby  Arrives 

THE  earliest  event  I  can  remember  was 
the  new  baby,  my  brother  Jack.  Dr. 
Cox  was  spoiling  my  mother's  goodnight 
nursery  visit:  while  I  was  being  dried  after 
my  bath;  my  pink  flannel  dressing-gown 
with  white  button-hole  stitching  was 
hanging  over  the  fender.  The  doctor  was 
discussing  some  earnest  subject  in  a  low- 
tone.  He  got  up,  and,  pinching  my  chin, 
said: 

"She  will  be  very  angry,  but  we  will 
give  her  a  baby  of  her  own." 

Next  day  a  huge  doll  obliterated  from 
my  mind  the  new  baby  which  had  arrived 
that  morning.     I  was  two. 

We  were  left  very  much  alone  in  our 
nursery,  as  my  mother  travelled  from 
health  resort  to  health  resort  hunting  for 
health  for  her  child  Pauline,  who  had 
delicate  lungs.  Our  nurse,  Mrs.  Hills — 
called  "Missuls"  for  short — left  us  to  go  as 
lady's-maid  to  my  sister  Posie  on  my  tenth 
birthday — the  day  on  which  she  married 
Thomas  Gordon  Duff.  This  removed  our 
first  and  last  restriction.  We  were  wild 
children  and  left  to  ourselves  had  a  glorious 
time.  I  rode  my  pony  up  the  front  stairs, 
and  tried  to  teach  my  father's  high-step- 
ping barouche-horses  to  jump — crashing 
their  knees  against  the  hurdles  in  the  field, 
and  climbed  our  incredibly  dangerous  roof 
sitting  on  the  sweep's  ladders  by  moonlight 
in  my  night-gown.  I  had  scrambled  up 
every  tree,  walked  on  every  wall,  and  knew 
every  turret  at  Glen;  I  ran  along  narrow 
ledges  on  the  roof  in  rubber  shoes  at 
terrific  heights.  This  alarmed  other  people 
so  much  that  my  father  sent  for  me  one 
day  to  see  him  in  his  "business-room" 
and  made  me  swear  before  God  that  I 
would  give  up  climbing  on  the  roof;  and 
give  it  up  I  did,  with  many  tears. 

Lifting  Feet   to  Eyebrows 

WE  HAD  a  dancing-class  at  the  min- 
ister's and  an  arithmetic  class  in  our 
school-room.  I  was  as  good  at  the  Manse 
as  I  was  bad  at  my  sums;  and  poor  Mr. 
Menzies,  the  Traquair  schoolmaster,  had 
eventually  to  beg  my  mother  to  withdraw 
me  from  the  class,  as  I  kept  them  all  back. 
To  my  delight  I  was  withdrawn;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  added  a  single 
row  of  figures. 

I  showed  a  remarkable  proficiency  in 
dancing,  and  could  lift  both  m.y  feet  to  the 
level  of  my  eyebrows  with  disconcerting 
ease.  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  minister's  wife, 
was  shocked,  and  said: 

"Look  at  Margot  with  her  Frenchified 
airs!" 

I  pondered  often   and   long  over  this — 

e  first  remark  about  myself  that  I  can 

ver    remember.     Someone   said:     "Does 

your   hair    curl    naturally?"    to   which    I 

'iplied,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  will  ask!" 

I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  "curling 

iturally"  meant;  I  was  unaware  of  myself. 

We  had  two  best  dresses,  one  made  in 
i.'indon,  which  we  only  wore  on  great 
'iicasions;  the  other  made  by  my  nurse 
"Missuls"  in  which  we  went  down  to 
dessert. 

These  dresses,   in   which  I  was  photo- 
graphed, gave  me  my  first  impression  of 
ivilizedlife. 

Just  as  the  Speaker,  before  clearing  the 

House,  spies  strangers,  so  when  I  saw  my 

black   velvet  skirt  and  pink   Garibaldi   I 

i;new     that     something     was     uj)!     The 

iirsery   confection   was   of   white  alpaca 

'iped  with  pink  and  did  not  inspire  the 

ime  excitement  and  confidence. 

We  saw  very  little  of  our  mother  in  our 

outh,  and  I  remember  asking  Laura  if  she 
:  nought  she  said  her  prayers. 


Continued  from  page  30 

I  never  remember  hearing  my  mother 
or  any  one  else  talking  to  us  about  the 
Bible,  but  we  were  all  deeply  religious, 
which  by  no  means  implies  that  we  were 
good.  'There  was  one  service  a  week  at 
Traquair  Kirk  on  Sundays  at  twelve. 
Every  one  went  to  this;  and  the  shep- 
herd's dogs  slept  close  to  their  masters' 
plaids  hung  over  the  high  box-pews  all 
the  way  down  the  aisle.  I  have  heard 
many  fine  sermons  in  Scotland,  but  our 
minister  was  not  a  good  preacher  and  we 
were  often  dissolved  in  laughter,  sitting  in 
the  square  family  pew  in  the  gallery.  My 
father  closed  his  eyes  tightly  all  through 
the  sermon,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand. 
We  played  no  games  on  Sundays;  and  I 
remember  being  unhappy  when  I  heard 
that  Ribblesdale  and  Charty  played  lawn- 
tennis  after  they  were  married. 

"And  now,  my  friends,  do  your  duty 
and  don't  look  upon  the  world  with  eyes 
jaundiced  by  religion." 

My  mother  never  heard  us  say  our 
prayers  and  hardly  ever  mentioned  religion. 
She  had  had  many  sorrows,  and  in  esti- 
mating her  lack  of  temperament,  I  do  not 
think  I  made  enough  allowance  for  them. 
No  true  woman  ever  gets  over  the  loss  of  a 
child,  and  her  three  eldest  had  died  before 
I  was  born. 

I  was  the  most  vital  of  her  children  and 
what  the  nurses  described  as  a  "venture- 
some child." 

Our  coachman's  wife  called  me  a  "little 
Turk!"  Self-willed,  excessively  passion- 
ate, painfully  truthful,  bold  as  well  as 
fearless  and  always  against  convention, 
I  was  no  doubt  extremely  difficult  to  bring 
up. 

Getting  an  Education 

ALTHOUGH  I  did  not  do  much  think- 
ing over  my  education,  others  did  it 
for  me.  I  had  been  well  grounded  by  a 
series  of  short-staying  governesses  in  the 
Druids  and  woad,  in  Alfred  and  the 
cakes,  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  Bruce  and 
the  spider.  I  could  speak  French  per- 
fectly and  German  a  little;  and  I  knew  a 
great  deal  of  every  kind  of  literature  from 
Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Antiquary  to 
Under  Two  Flags  and  the  Grammarian's 
Funeral;  but  the  governesses  had  been 
failures;  and,  when  Lucy  made  her  foolish 
marriage,  my  mother  decided  that  Laura 
and  I  should  go  to  school. 

Mademoiselle  de  Menecy,  to  whom  my 
mother  had  been  recommended,  had 
started  a  hyper-refined,  very  small  semin- 
ary in  Gloucester  Crescent,  where  she 
undertook  to  "finish"  twelve  young  ladies. 
She  was  a  woman  of  ill-temper,  good  man- 
ners and  a  lively  mind.  Laura  and  I  went 
to  school  together,  but  after  a  few  days 
Laura  got  bored;  she  saw — as  I  did — that 
she  would  learn  little  by  staying,  and, 
having  a  chance  of  joining  Lucy  at  Ober- 
ammergau,  where  she  could  see  the  Passion 
Play,  she  left  me.  I  was  much  upset,  but 
consoled  by  my  father  saying  I  could  ride 
in  the  Row  with  him  three  days  a  week. 
Mademoiselle  de  Menecy  thought  my 
hack  gave  prestige  to  her  front  door,  and 
she  raised  no  objections. 

No.  7  Gloucester  Crescent  looked  down 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway;  the  lowing 
of  cows  and  bleating  of  sheep  in  the  cattle- 
trucks  under  my  window  kept  me  awake, 
as  well  as  the  sudden  shrill  whistles  and 
other  sounds;  and  my  bed  rocked  and 
trembled  as  the  vigorous  trains  passed  at 
intervals  all  through  the  night. 

After  Laura  left,  I  felt  very  desolate 
sitting  in  the  horse-hair  school-room,  with 
a  patent-leather  French  Bible  in  my  hand, 
surrounded  by  eleven  girls  all  taking  their 
turn  reading  the  le.ssons  in  French. 

"Et  le  rot  David  deplut  a  VEternel," 
I  heard  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent;  and  for 
the  first  time  I  began  to  scrutinize  my 
stable  companions. 

Mile,  de  Menecy  allowed  no  one  to 
argue  with  her;  our  first  little  brush  was 
when  she  said  this  to  me.     I  answered: 

"But  in  that  ca.se,  mademoiselle,  how 
are  any  of  us  to  learn  anything?  I  don't 
know  .how  much  the  others  know,  but  I 
know  nothing  except  what  I've  read;  so, 
unless  I  ask  you  questions,  how  am  I  to 
learn?" 

Mile,  de  Menecy:  ",/c  ne  vous  ai  jamais 
defendii  de  me  queslionner:  vous  n'ecoutez 
pas,  mademoiselle.  .I'ai  dit  qu'il  ne  fallait 
pas  disculer  avec  moi." 


Margot  (keenly):  "But,  mademoiselle, 
discussion  is  the  only  way  of  making  les- 
sons interesting." 

Mile,  de  Menecy  (with  violence): 
"Voulez-vous  vous  tairel" 

To  talk  to  a  girl  of  nearly  seventeen  in 
this  way  was  so  unintelligent  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  I' would  waste  neither  time 
nor  affection  on  her. 

None  of  the  girls  was  particularly  clever, 
but  we  all  liked  each  other;  and  for  the- 
first  time — and  I  may  safely  say  the  last — 
I  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  heroine.  It 
came  about  in  this  way:  Mademoiselle  de 
Menecy  was  never  wrong.  To  misquote 
Miss  Fowler's  admirable  saying  apropos 
of  her  father,  "She  always  let  us  have 
her  own  way."  If  an  ink-bottle  was 
spilt,  or  the  back  of  a  book  burst,  she 
never  waited  to  find  out  who  did  it,  but  in  a 
torrent  of  words  crashed  into  the  first 
girl  she  suspected,  her  face  becoming  a 
silly  mauve.  This  made  me  indignant. 
One  day  the  Ink  was  spilt  over  the  table- 
cloth, and  Mile,  de  Menecy  as  usual 
scolded  the  wrong  girl.  Meeting  the 
victim  of  Mademoiselle's  temper,  I  said  to 
her: 

"But  why  "didn't  you  tell  her  you  hadn't 
done  it — ass?" 

Girl  (catching  her  sob):  "What  was  the 
good?  She  never  listens  and  I  would 
have  had  to  tell  her  who  really  spilt  the 
ink." 

This  did  seem  rather  awkward. 

"Ah!  well,"  said  I.  "That  wouldn't 
have  done.  I  had  better  go  and  put  the 
thing  right  for  you.  She's  a  senseless 
woman;  and  I  can't  think  why  you  are  all 
so  frightened  of  her." 

Girl:  "It's  all  very  well  for  you:  Made- 
moiselle is  a  howling  snob.  You  should 
have  heard  her  on  you  before  you  came! 
She  said  your  father  would  very  likely  be 
made  a  peer  and  your  sister  Laura  marry 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  (the  thought  of  this 
much  over-rated  man  marrying  Laura  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  but  curios- 
ity kept  me  quiet).  You  see,  she  is  far 
nicer  to  you  than  to  us  because  she  wants 
to  keep  you  here." 

Nothavingthought  of  this  before,  I  said: 

"Is  that  really  true?  What  a  horrid 
woman!  Well,  I  had  better  go  and  square 
it  up;  but  will  you  all  back  me?  Don't  go 
on  fretting  and  making  yourself  miserable." 

Girl:  "I  don't  so  much  mind  what  you 
call  her  flux  de  bouehe  scolding;  but,  when 
she  flounced  out  of  the  room  she  said  I 
was  not  to  go  home  this  Saturday." 

Margot:  "Oh,  that'll  be  all  right;  but 
you  must  play  fair  by  me,  all  of  you,  or  I 
won't  stay  here!"  (Exit  girl,  drying  her 
eyes.) 

When  she  came  back,  she  told  me  they 
would  back  me  to  a  man,  and  that  I  was 
splendid.  Encouraged  by  this  praise  I 
determined  on  my  plan  of  action.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  Mile,  de 
Menecy  was  a  snob;  this  knowledge  was  a 
great  weapon  in  my  hands. 

Lying  in  a  Good  Cause 

I  FOUND  one  of  my  linen  overalls  which 
was  heavily  stained  with  Dolly  dyes, 
the  stains  looking  like  ink. 

I  knocked  at  Mile,  de  Menecy's  bed- 
room door  and  went  in. 

Margot:  "Mademoiselle,  I'm  afraid 
you'll  be  very  angry,  but  I  spilt  the  ink 
and  burst  the  back  of  your  dictionary. 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  at  once,  but  I 
never  thought  any  girl  would  be  such  an 
image  as  to  let  you  scold  her  without  telling 
you  she  had  not  done  it."  Seeing  a 
look  of  suspicion  on  her  sunless  face,  I 
added  nonchalantly,  "Of  course,  if  you 
think  my  conduct  sets  a  bad  example  in 
the  school  I  can  easily  go."  I  observed  her 
eyelids  flicker.  "I  think  before  you 
scolded  Sarah,  you  might  have  heard 
what  she  had  to  say." 

Mile,  de  Menecy:  "Ce  que  vous  dites  me 
choque  proforulement;  il  n'est  difficile  de 
croire  que  vous  avez  fait  une  pareille  lachele, 
mademoiselU'l" 

Margot':  (interrupting  violently): 
"Hardly  lachele,  as  I  only  knew  a  few 
moments  ago  that  you  had  been  so  unjust. 
Directly  I  knew  about  it,  I  came  to  you; 
but,  as  I  .said  before,  t  am  quite  ready  to 
leave  and  my  father  won't  mind  at  all." 

Mile,  de  Menecy:  (feeling  her  way  to  a 
change  of  front):  "Sarah  s'est  conduit  si 
heroiquement  que  pour  le  moment  je  n'in- 
siste  plus.    Je  vous  felicite,  mademxriselle. 
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»ur  voire  franchise 
vog  eamarades." 


iiuuvez  rejoindri 


The  Lord  had  delivered  her  into  my 
hands. 

ThJH  sort  of  thing  could  not  last; 
Mademoiselle  de  Metiecy's  snobbishness 
was  only  beaten  by  her  temper. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  standing  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  on  our  school  balcony  over- 
looking the  railway-line.  Mademoiselle 
de  Menecy  had  gone  to  hear  Princess 
Christian  open  a  bazaar.  Smoking  was  of 
course  strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  with  a  red 
sky.  I  was  feeling  rather  depressed.  I 
was  talking  to  our  prettiest  eeoliere, 
Ethel  Brydflon — a  striking-looking  crea- 
ture and  fond  of  me.  Time  was  up;  we 
had  to  go  in  and  prepare  for  half  an  hour 
before  tea. 

Margot  (leaning  over  the  balcony, 
blowing  cigarette-smoke  into  the  skyj: 
"I  hate  this  beastly  place  now!" 

Ethel:  "Oh!  I  hope  you  aren't  go- 
ing to  leave  us!" 

Margot  (kissing  her  hand  to  the  sky): 
"How  Uonp for  Glen!" 

Ethel  (stopping  me):  "Good  gracious, 
don't  go  on  kissing  your  hand!  Don't  you 
see  the  engine-driver?" 

Flirting  With  the  Driver 

T  LOOKED  down  and  to  my  intense 
■*■  amusement  saw  an  engine-driver  below 
on  a  solitary  shunting-engine  leaning 
across  the  side  of  his  tender,  kissing  his 
hand  to  me. 

I  leant  over  the  balcony  and  kissed  both 
my  haiids  to  him  and  then  returned  through 
the  open  window  back  to  the  dingy  horse- 
hair school-room. 

Our  piano  was  placed  in  the  window  of 
the  music-room,  and  next  morning,  while 
Ethel  was  standing  by  the  open  window, 
my  friend  the  engine-driver  began  kissing 
his  hand  to  her.  It  was  eight  o'clock, 
Mademoiselle  de  Menecy  was  in  the 
window  doing  her  hair  and  pinning  on  the 
twists.  I  had  just  finished  dressing  and 
was  in  the  reading-room  learning  the 
Shakespeare  passage  chosen  by  our  master 
of  elocution  for  the  final  recitation-com- 
petition. This  was  not  only  a  competition 
for  our  school  but  two  other  seminaries 
were  competing  for  the  prize.  I  mention 
this  because  had  I  not  been  so  bent  on 
winning  this  prize,  I  would  have  observed 
what  was  going  on. 

My  fingers  were  in  my  ears  and  I  was 
murmuring  in  dramatic  tones  the  words: 

"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend 
me  your  tars,  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,"  etc. 

The  girls  came  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
but  I  never  noticed  them.  The  break! ast- 
bfcU  rang,  I  shoved  my  book  into  my  desk 
and  went  down  to  breakfast;  I  observed 
that  Ethel's  place  was  empty;  none  of  the 
girls  looked  at  me  but  munched  their 
bread  and  sipped  their  tepid  tea;  Made- 
moiselle made  a  few  frigid  general  remarks 
and,  after  saying  a  French  grace,  left  the 
room. 

I  looked  at  the  girls  and  said: 
"Well,  what's  the  row?" 
Silence. 

Margot  (looking  from  face  to  face): 
"Ah!  The  mot  d'ordre  is  that  you  are  not 
to  speak  to  me!    Is  that  the  idea!" 

Silence. 

Margot  (vehemently  and  with  bitter- 
ness): "This  is  exactly  what  I  thought 
might  happen  to  me  at  a  girl's  school,  that 
I  should  find  myself  betrayed." 

First  Girl  (bursting  out):  "Oh,  Margot, 
it's  not  that  at  all.  It's  because  Ethel 
won't  betray  you  that  we  all  are  to  be 
punished  to-day!" 

Margot:  "What!  Collective  punish- 
ment? And  I  am  the  only  one  to  go  un- 
punished? How  very  funny!  Well,  this 
is  Mademoiselle  de  Menecy's  first  act  of 
justice,  for  I've  been  so  often  punished  for 
all  of  you  that  I'm  sure  you  won't  mind 
standing  me  this  little  outing!" 

Silence. 

Margot:  "Where  is  Ethel?  Why  don't 
you  answer?"  (Very  slowly):  "Oh,  all 
right!  I  leave  this  very  day,  so  help  me 
God." 

After  hearing  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Menecy  had  dismissed  Ethel  on  the  spot 
because  the  engine-driver  had  kissed  his 
hand  to  her,  I  went  to  her  and  told  her 
the  whole  story;  all  she  answered  was  that 
I  was  such  a  liar  she  did  not  believe  a  word 
I  said. 


r  MADii  great  friends  with  Frau  von 
1  Mach  with  whom  I  lodged  in  Dresden, 
and  in  loose  moments  sat  on  her  kitchen- 
table  smoking  cigarettes  and  eating  black 
cherries;  we  discussed  Shakespeare, 
Brahms,  Middlemarch,  Marlitt  and  Hegel, 
and  the  time  flew. 

One  night  I  arrived  early  at  the  Opera 
House  and  was  looking  about  while  the 
fiddles  were  tuning  up.  I  wore  my  pearls 
and  a  scarlet  crCpe-de-Chine  dress  and  a 
black  cloth  cape  with  a  hood  which  I  put 
on  over  my  head  when  I  walked  horne.  I 
was  having  a  frank  stare  at  the  audience, 
when  I  observed  just  opposite  me  an 
officer  in  a  white  uniform.  As  the  Saxon 
soldiers  wear  pale  blue  I  wondered  what 
army  he  could  belong  to. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  very 
tall,  with  tailormade  shoulders,  a  small 
waist  and  silver  and  black  on  his  sword 
belt.  When  he  turned  to  the  stage,  I 
looked  at  him  through  my  opera  glasses. 
On  closer  inspection,  he  was  handsomer 
even  than  I  had  thought;  a  lady  joined 
him  in  the  box.  He  helped  her  to  take  oflf 
her  cloak  and  she  stood  up,  gazing  down 
at  the  stalls.  She  had  a  long  row  of  huge 
pearls  falling  below  her  waist  and  wore  a 
black  jet  decollete  dress.  Few  people  wore 
low  dresses  at  the  opera,  so  that  she  was 
very  conspicuous.  I  saw  half  the  audience 
fixing  her  with  their  glasses.  She  was 
evidently  famous.  Her  hair  was  fox-red 
and  waved;  she  pinned  it  back  on  each 
side  of  her  temples  with  Spanish-looking 
combs  of  gold  and  pearls;  she  had  cavern- 
ous dark  eyes  and  a  snow-white  face;  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  a  large  bouquet  of 
lilac  orchids.  She  was  the  best  looking 
woman  I  saw  all  the  time  I  was  in  Ger- 
many. I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  her. 
The  white  officer  began  to  look  about.  My 
red  dress  caught  his  eye  and  he  put  up  his 
glasses.  I  instantly  put  mine  down  and 
the  overture  began.  Although  the  lights 
were  lowered,  I  saw  him  looking  at  me  for 
some  time. 

The  curtain  dropped.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  walking  about  in  the  entr'actes; 
so,  after  applauding  Malton,  who  was 
singing  in  the  Meistersinger,  I  left  the  box. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  spot  the  white 
officer.  He  was  not  accompanied  by  his 
lady,  but  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
talking  to  a  man;  as  I  passed  him,  the 
crowd  being  rather  thick,  I  had  to  stop  for 
a  moment  for  fear  of  treading  on  his  out- 
stretched toes.  I  observed  his  top-boots 
and  big  spurs.  He  pulled  himself  up  to 
get  out  of  my  way;  I  looked  up  and  our 
eyes  met;  I  don't  think  I  blush  easily,  but 
something  in  his  gaze  may  have  made  me 
blush.  I  lowered  my  eyes  and  walked  on. 
The  Meistersinger  was  my  favorite 
opera,  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  of  the 
Dresdeners:  Wagner,  having  quarrelled 
with  the  authorities,  refused  to  allow  the 
Ring  to  be  played  in  the  Dresden  Opera 
House;  everyone  was  tired  of  the  swans 
and  doves  of  Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser, 
so  that,  whenever  the  Meistersinger  was 
given,  people  came  from  far  and  near  to 
hear  it. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  that  night;  and 
it  was  raining  when  we  came  out.  I  hung 
about,  hoping  to  get  a  cab;  I  saw  my  white 
officer  step  into  a  brougham  with  his  lady. 
He  didn't  see  me.  I  heard  him  give  elab- 
orate orders  to  the  coachman. 

As  no  cab  turned  up,  after  waiting  for 
some  time  I  pulled  the  black  hood  of  my 
cloak  over  my  head  and  started  home; 
when  the  crowd  scattered  I  found  myself 
walking  alone  and  I  turned  into  the  long 
street  which  led  to  Luttichen-strasse. 
Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  I  was  being 
followed;  I  heard  the  even  steps  and  the 
click  of  spurs  of  some  one  walking  behind 
me;  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  had  I 
not  stopped  under  a  lamp  to  pull  on  my 
hood,  which  the  wind  had  blown  off. 
When  I  stopped,  the  steps  stopped  also. 
I  walked  on  wondering  if  it  had  been  my 
imagination;  again  I  heard  the  click  of 
spurs  coming  nearer.  The  street  was 
deserted.  Unable  to  endure  it  any  longer 
I  turned  round;  and  there  was  the  officer. 
His  black  cloak  hanging  loosely  over  his 
shoulders  showed  me  the  white  uniform 
and  silver  belt.  He  saluted  me  and  asked 
me  in  a  curious  Belgian  French  if  he  might 
accompany  me  home.     I  said: 

"Oh!  Certainly!  But  I  am  not  nervous 
in  the  dark." 

Officer  (stopping  under  the  lamp  to 
light  a  cigarette):  "You  like  Wagner: 
do  you  know  him  well?  I  find  him  long 
and  loud." 

Margot:  "He  is  a  little  long  and  tiring, 
but  so  wonderful!" 


Officer:  "Don't  you  feel  tired?  (with 
emphasis)  I  do!" 

Margot:  "No,   I'm  not  at  all  tired." 

Officer:  "You  would  not  like  to  go  and 
have  a  little  supper  with  me  in  a  private 
room  in  a  hotel,  would  you?" 

Margot:  "You  are  very  kind,  but  I 
don't  like  supper;  besides  it  is  late  (leaving 
his  side  to  look  at  the  number  of  the  door.) 
We  must  part  here." 

Officer  (drawing  a  long  breath):  "But 
you  said  I  might  take  you  home." 

Margot  (with  a  slow  smile):  "So  you 
have;  this  is  my  home." 

He  looked  disappointed  and  surprised, 
but  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  then  step- 
ping back  saluted  and  said: 

"Pardonnez-moi.  mademoiselle." 

And  She  Never  Knew  "Von-Von!" 
jV/f  Y  SECOND  adventure  was  in  Berlin 
^^'^  on  my  way  back  to  England.  After 
a  little  correspondence  my  mother  allowed 
me  to  take  Frau  von  Mach  to  Berlin. 
We  were  going  to  hear  the  Ring  des  NiheU 
ungen.  Frau  von  Mach  and  I  were  much 
excited  at  this  little  outing,  in  honor  of 
which  I  ordered  her  a  black  satin  dress. 
German  taste  is  like  German  figures,  thick 
and  clumsy;  and  my  dear  old  friend  looked 
like  a  hold-all  in  my  present. 

When  we  arrived  in  Berlin  I  found  my 
room  in  the  hotel  full  of  flowers — lilac  and 
roses — and  on  one  of  the  larger  bouquets 
the  card  of  our  permanent  lodger,  Mr. 
Loring.  I  called  out  to  Frau  von  Mach, 
who  was  unpacking: 

"Do  come  here,  dearest,  and  look  at 
my  wonderful  flowers!  You  will  never 
guess  who  they  come  from!" 

Frau  von  Mach:  (looking  rather  guilty 'I : 
"I  think  I  can  guess." 

Margot:  "I  see  you  know!  But  who 
would  have  dreamed  that  an  old  maid 
like  Loring  would  have  thought  of  such 
gallantry!" 

Frau  von  Mach:  "But  surely ,  dear  child, 
you  must  have  known  he  admired  you?" 

Margot:  "Admired  me!  You  must  be 
cracked!  I  never  remember  him  saying  a 
civil  word  to  me.  My  poor  mamma!  If 
she  were  here  now  she  would  feel  that  her 
letter  to  you  on  the  danger  of  an  elope- 
ment was  amply  justified." 

Frau  von  Mach  and  I  sat  side  by  side  at 
the  opera;  and  on  my  left  was  a  German 
officer.  In  front  of  us  sat  a  lady  with 
beautiful  hair  and  diamond  grasshoppers 
in  it;  her  two  daughters  sat  on  either  side 
of  her. 

Everything  was  conducted  in  the  dark; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  audience  was 
strung  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectant 
emotion,  for,  when  I  whispered  anything 
to  Frau  von  Mach,  the  officer  on  my  left 
said  "Hush,"  which  I  thought  intoler- 
ably rude.  Several  men  in  the  stalls  sit- 
ting on  the  nape  of  their  necks  covered 
their  faces  with  pocket  handkerchiefs: 
I  thought  them  infinitely  ridiculous,  burst- 
ing as  they  were  with  beef  and  beer.  My 
musical  left  was  only  a  little  less  good- 
looking  than  the  white  officer.  He  kept  a 
rigid  profile  towards  me  and  squashed  up 
into  a  corner  to  avoid  sharing  an  arm  of  the 
stall  with  me.  As  we  had  to  sit  next  each 
otlier  for  four  nights  running,  I  found  this 
a  little  exaggerated. 

I  was  angry  with  myself  for  dropping  my 
fan  and  scent-bottle;  they  rolled  under  the 
stall  in  front  of  me.  The  lady  picked  up 
the  bottle  and  the  ofl^cer  the  fan.  The 
lady  gave  me  my  bottle,  and,  when  the 
curtain  fell,  began  talking  to  me. 

She  had  turned  round  to  look  at  me  once 
or  twice  during  the  opera.  I  found  her 
most  intelligent,  she  knew  London  well  and 
had  heard  Rubinstein  and  Joachim  play 
at  the  Monday  Pops. 

The  officer  kept  my  fan  in  his  hands,  and 
instead  of  going  out  in  the  entr'acte 
stayed  and  listened  to  our  conversation. 

The  curtain  went  up  and  the  people 
returned  to  their  seats;  he  still  kept  my 
fan.  In  the  next  interval  the  lady  and  her 
girls  went  out  and  my  left-hand  neighbor, 
still  holding  the  fan,  opened  conversation 
with  me. 

He  said  to  me  in  perfect  English: 
"Are  you  really  as  fond  of  this  music  as 
you  appear  to  be?" 

Margot:  "You  imply  I  am  humbugging. 
I  never  pretend  anything;  why  should  you 
think  I  do?  I  don't  lean  back  perspiring 
or  cover  my  face  with  a  handkerchief,  as 
your  compatriots  are  doing,  it  is  true,  but 
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He  (interrupting:;  "I  am  very  glad  of 
that.  Would  you  recognize  a  motif  if  I 
wrote  one  for  you?" 

Feeling  rather  nettled,  I  said: 

"You  must  think  me  a  perfect  gawk  if 
you  suppose  I  should  not  recognize  any 
motifm  Wagner!" 

I  said  this  with  a  commanding  gesture, 
but  I  was  far  from  confident  that  he  would 
not  catch  me  out.  He  opened  his  cigarette 
case,  took  out  a  visiting-card,  wrote  the 
Schlummer-molif  on  the  back  and  handed 
it  to  me.  After  telling  him  what  the 
motif  was,  I  looked  at  his  very  long  name 
at  the  back  of  the  card:  Graf  von-von-von. 
Seeing  me  do  this,  he  said  with  a  slight 
twinkle: 

"Won't  you  write  me    a  motif  now?" 
Margot:  "Alas!     I  can't  write  music  and 
to  save  my  life  could  not  do  what  you  have 
done:  you  are  a  composer?" 

Graf  von-von-von:  "I  shan't  tell  you 
what  I  am— especially  as  I've  given  you 
my  name — till  you  tell  me  who  you  are." 
Margot:  "I  am  a  young  lady  at  large!" 
At  this,  Frau  von  Mach  nudged  me;  I 
thought  she  wanted  to  be  introduced,  so 
I  looked  at  his  name  and  said  very  serious- 
ly: 

"Graf  von-von-von,  this  is  my  friend 
Frau  von  Mach."  ^ 

He  instantly  stood  up,  bent  his  head  and 
clicking  his  heels,  said  to  her: 

"Will  you  introduce  me  to  this  young 
lady?" 

Frau  von  Mach  (with  a  smile):  "Miss 
Margot  Tennant." 

Graf  von-von-von :  "I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  thinking  your  interest  in  Wag- 
ner might  not  be  as  great  as  it  appeared." 
Margot:  "I  shall  lie  back  and  cover  my 
face  with  a  handkerchief  all  through  the 
next  act  to  convince  you." 

Graf  von-von-von:  "This  would  be  a 
heavy  punishment  for  me." 

On  the  last  night  of  the  Ring,  I  took 
infinite  trouble  with  my  toilette.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  theatre  neither  the  lady, 
her  girls,  nor  the  Graf  were  there.  I 
found  a  huge  bouquet  on  my  seat;  it  was 
all  yellow  roses  and  close  to  the  stalk  were 
thick  clusters  of  violets,  the  whole  thing 
tied  up  with  wide  Parma  violet  ribbons. 
It  was  such  a  wonderful  bouquet  that  my 
heart  beat.  I  buried  my  face  in  the  roses 
and  wondered  why  the  Graf  was  so  late, 
and  hoped  the  lady  and  her  daughters 
would  not  turn  up.  I  had  never  had  such 
a  bouquet — no  Englishman  would  have 
thought  of  this — I  had  never  seen  such 
huge  yellow  roses  with  such  long  stalks. 
The  curtain  rose;  how  tiresome!  Now  all 
the  doors  would  be  shut  (no  one  was 
allowed  to  disturb  the  Gotterdammerungj. 
I  felt  low,  as  the  next  day  I  was  to  travel 
home;  life  would  be  so  different  in  London 
and  the  lessons  so  bad.  What  could  have 
happened  to  Graf  von-von-von?  He  ar- 
rived just  before  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
last  act,  and,  flinging  off  his  cloak,  said 
breathlessly: 

"You  can't  imagine  how  furious  I  am! 
We  had  a  regimental  dinner  to-night  of  all 
nights!  I  asked  my  Colonel  to  let  me  slip 
off  early,  or  I  should  not  be  here  now. 
I  had  to  say  good-bye  to  you.  Is  it  true? 
Are  you  really  off  to-morrow?" 

Margot  (pressing  the  bouquet  _  to  her 
face,  leaning  faintly  towards  him  and 
looking  into  his  eyes) :  "Alas!  Yes!  I  will 
send  you  something  from  England,  so 
that  you  mayn't  forget  me.  I  won't  lean 
back  and  cover  my  head  with  a  handker- 
chief to-night;  but  if  I  hide  my  face  in  these 
divine  roses,  you  will  forgive  me  and  un- 
derstand." 

He  said  nothing  but  looked  a  little  per- 
plexed. We  had  not  observed  the  curtain 
rise  but  were  rudely  reminded  of  it  by  a 
lot  of  angry  "hushes"  all  round  us.  He 
clasped  his  hands  together  under  his  chin, 
bending  his  head  down  on  them  and  taking 
up  both  arms  of  the  stall  with  his  elbows. 
When  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  he  did  not 
turn  his  head  at  all  but  just  cocked  his  ear 
down  to  me.  He  was  not  forthcoming; 
was  he  pretending  to  be  more  interested 
in  Wagner  than  he  really  was? 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  roses,  the  cur- 
tain dropped.     It  was  all  over. 

Graf  von-von-von.;  (turning  to  me  and 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes):  "If  it  is 
true  what  you  said,  that  you  know  no  one 
in  Berlin,  what  a  wonderful  compliment 
the  lady  with  the  diamond  grasshoppers 
has  paid  you!" 

He  took  my  bouquet,  smelt  the  roses  and, 
giving  it  back  to  me,  said: 
"Good-bye." 
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form    tha    cardinal   stepi   to    the    develop- 
ment  and    strengthening   of    mental   char^ 
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Pelmanism    can     and    does     develop    and 

strengthen    such    qualities    as    wdl    power 

concentration         ambition         self  reliance 

Judgment  and    memory 

Pelmanism  can  and  does  substitute  'I 
will*  for  I  wish*  by  curing  mind  wan 
dcnng    and    wool  gathering  *' 

Face-to-face    talk 

tells   how    this    famous    course 

performs  seeming  "miracles" 

PELMANISM  might  well  be  called  the  Science  of 
Self-realization.  It  helps  you  to  use  fully  the 
powers  that  you  know  about,  and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  how  to  discover  and  use  the  hidden, 
sleeping  powers  that  you  do  not  know  about. 

It  teaches  you  how  to  develop  will,  imagination 
and  originality;  how  to  build  character,  how  to 
strengthen  individuality,  how  to  cultivate  self-con- 
fidence and  resourcefulness.  It  takes  the  negative 
qualities — purposelessness,  indecision,  timidity,  etc., 
and  changes  them  into  positives.  Pelmanists  know 
they  are  going  and  are  on  their  way.  And  they 
know  because  they  have  learned  to  know  themselves. 

All  of  us  pay  close  attention  to  the  body.  It*  an_eye 
strain  develops  we  see  about  it  at  once.  If  our  digestion 
goes  wrong  we  take  pills  or  else  get  a  doctor  to  work  out 
a  diet.  If  a  climb  up  a  hill  makes  us  putf,  if  the  waist- 
line begins  to  appear,  if  our  muscles  grow  soft  and 
flabby,  we  decide  upon  exercise. 

It  is  because  of  a  faulty  educational  system  that  so  many 
people  express  themselves  in  day-dreams,  instead  of  action.  How 
can  they  listen  when  they  have  never  been  taught  concentration? 
How  can  they  have  initiative  and  originality  when  our'  educa- 
tional system  tries  its  best  to  turn  pupils  into  parrots,  and  have 
them  all  uniform  in  type?  How  can  they  have  purpose,  and 
hold  to  it,  when  vision  and  imagination  have  been  scorned?  How 
can  they  be  mentally  alert  when  our  life  ignores  the  fundamental 
truth  that  the  human  mind  has  got  to  be  exercised  in  order  to 
get  fit  and  stay  fit?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  work- 
ers are  doomed  to  day-dreams  because  their  training,  or  lack  of 
it,  has  robbed  them  of  their  mental  teeth.  They  can't  take  hold 
and  hang  on.     The  mind,  unused  to  continued  effort,  tires  quickly*. 

The  Trainable  Mind 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  a  few  weeks  longer  readers 
of  this  paper  can  take  advant- 
age of  the  special  introductory 
offer  now  open  to  those  w  ho 
wish  to  take  up  Pelmanism. 
This  fee  is  low.  Forward  the 
coupon  to-day  for  free  particu- 
lars. 


Pelmanism  Is  the  denial  of  these  false 
teachings  and  the  remedy  for  these 
evils.  It  proceeds  upon  the  sound  scien- 
tific theories : 

(1)  That  there  is  no  law  in  nature 
that  condemns  the  human  mind  to 
permanent  limitations. 

(2)  That  the  brain  is  not  an  auto- 
matic device,  but  a  delicate  ma- 
chinery that  has  got  to  be  watched 
and  tended  with  the  utmost  care. 

(3)  That  the  brain  is  the  most  train- 
able   organ    of   the   body,    and    that   there   are   literally   no 
bounds  to  its  development  by  proper  methods. 

Pelmanism  has  perfected  these  methods.  It  develops  the 
mental  faculties  by  regular  exercises,  just  as  the  athlete  developts 
his  muscles.  It  gives  the  mind  a  gymnasium  to  work  in ;  it 
prescribes  the  work  scientifically,  and  skilled  educators  superin- 
tend the  work.  It  is,  in  its  essence,  applied  psychology  taken  out 
of  the  university  and  put  into  harness  for  the  doing  of  the  day's 
work. 

Mind-wandering,  indecision,  timidity,  lack  of  imagination,  are 
wrong  mental  habita  that  should  and  can  be  broken ;  courage, 
will  power,  originality  and  determination  are  right  mental  habits 
that  can  and  should  be  formed. 

Pelmanism  teaches  you  how  to  replace  the  wrong  mental  habit 
with  the  right  one  it  trains  you  in  the  formation  of  these  hab- 
its of  right  thinking,  exercising  your  mind  scientifically,  meet- 
ing its  new  strength  with  new  testa,  until  at  the  end  there  is 
perfect  balance,  full   power  and  an  amazing  tirelessncas. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  course,  frorn^  a 
material  viewpoint.  Pelmanism  is  able  to  promise  promotion 
and  increased  income  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  gives  workers 
the  qualities  that  employers  are  hoping  for  and  searching  for. 
A  Pelmanist  listens  intelligently,  acts  promptly,  is  instinct  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  has  originality  and  resourcefulness. 
But  we  have  never  put  entire  emphasis  on  the  money-making 
values  of  the  course.  There  is  more  to  Pelmanism  than  that. 
For  instance,  a  complete  personality,  a  mind  developed  to  its  full 
possibilities,  an  interest  in  life  that  receives  even  as  it  gives. 
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H      RIDER     HAGGARD 

I    recommend    Pelmanrsm    to    those    who 

in    the   fullest   sense     really    wish    to   learn 

and     to    become    what     men    and     women 

ought  to  be  " 

Canada's  Answer 

Every  trade,  pro- 
fession and  calling  represented 
in  the  growing  army  of  Pelniianists 

THERE    is   not   a    business,   trade,    profession   or   calling    in 
Canada  to-day  that  is  not  feeling  the  force  of  Pelmanism. 
There  are  Pelmanists  in  every  country  and  city,  represent- 
ing both  sexes,   many   races   and   every   class  and   circum- 
tance.     On  our  rolls  are  famous  executives,  day  laborers,  house- 
wives,  doctors,   lawyers,  artisans,   actors,   jurists,    clerks,   preach- 
ers, writers,  soldiers,  sailors  and  statesmen. 

From  every  man  and  woman  of  them  there  comes  the  same 
story  of  mental  reorganization,  revived  interest  and  developed 
driving  power.  Life  means  more  to  them,  and  they,  in  turn. 
mean  more  to  life.  Their  letters  tell  how  certainties  have  re- 
placed doubt,  how  they  have  won  to  courage  and  purpose,  and  of 
their  victories  over  the  wrong  mental  habits  that  blocked  the 
way  to  success. 

A  more  remarkable  record  was  never  made  by  any  new  idea. 
For  twenty-five  years  Pelmanism  has  been  a  definite  factor  in 
the  life  of  other  English-speaking  countries.  On  January  1, 
1920,  the  rolls  of  Pelman  House  in  London  showed  that  there 
were  500.000  Pelmanists  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,"  India. 
Canada,   Australia,  United  States,  and  South   Africa. 

From  the  start  the  sweep  has  been  swift.  To  say  that  i  L 
"filled  a  long-felt  want"  is  hackneyed,  but  true.  The  thousands 
of  letters  of  inquiry  that  we  receive  prove  the  general  search 
for  something  that  would  do  for  the  mind  what  a  physical  in- 
structor does  for  the  body.  Successful  men  who  felt  themselves 
going  stale,  ambitious  men  eager  to  get  the  beat  out  of  their 
minds,  "lost  nerves,"  hopeful  of  a  cure,  men  and  women  con- 
scious of  mental  lacks  and  faults,  the  mind-wandering,  purpose- 
less— all  wanted  to  know  if  Pelmanism  was  the  thing  they 
needed.     And   it  was  I 

Pelmanism,  the  Answer 

The  Pelman  Institute  is  the  People's  University.  The  benefits 
of  Pelmanism — established  beyond  all  possible  doubt  by  the  most 
widespread  and  authoritative  testimony—are  open  to  every  class 
of  the  community  without  distinction.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  class  contributes  its  quota  to  the  ever-growing  roll 
of  Pelmanists. 

Pelmanism  offers  you  the  vital  essence  of  thought  and  research 
on  mind  development.  Your  mind  and 
Pelmanism  are  a  combination  that  can 
take  you  far. 

Pelmanize  your  mind — you  will  find  it 
a    delightful    and    engrossing    process 
you    can    study     the     Course     in    thref 
months.     Progress  begins  with  the  very 

first  lesson. 


How   to    Find    Out    for 
Yourself 

■Mliiil  and  Memory"  Is  tlie  name  o(  the  booklet  which  OescrlbM 
l-elma  ™  own  t"  the  iMt  deUll.  I.  te  taselnatlng  In  lUeU  with  IW 
Cvealth  of  orlslnal  thought  ami  Incisive  obseriratlon.  It  haa  benefltji  of  It. 
own   that  win  make  the  reader  keep   It. 

In  lu  oaaes  will  be  found  the  comment  and  experience  of  men  aii.i 
women  of  every  ira.le.  profession  and  calling.  telUns  how  PelmaiilsnL 
wrta^the  SrvalloM  of  aclentUts  with  respect  to  such  vita  Q"«"""» 
r  5^  "wind  circumstance  In  their  bearln,,  on  succes,-'  rtorl^  from 
fhe  life  "and  brilliant  little  essays  on  personality,  opportunity  etc.— «1 
l^J,  from  facS  So  great  has  been  the  demand  that  "Mind  and 
Sry"   has  already  gonllnto  a  48th  edition  of  .f.OOO.OOO  .-oples. 

Your  coov  Is  ready  for  you.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  refluf--! 
It^Sni  Si  milled  to  you  absolutely  fre«  »'  -^h*™' . '^.^  ''^ff -V  JS 
obligation.  Send  for  "Mind  and  Memory"  now.  Don  t  put  off.  J-lll 
in  the  coupon   at  once   and   mall. 

The   booklet,    ••Mln-I   -1    M.mon-^;    l^  frc.      Us.    the   ™„pj,„^below^or 

lr.rdr.ln'"B'r.r;',  %1  ^?^^TSUT."^uH<lln|j/Tor^o._C_.«ad;. 


THE    PELMAN    INSTITUTE. 

•^""■""sult."  to"."  Tempi.    Building    T.roMo.    Ca».d.. 
Plenae  send  me,   without  obligation  on  my  part,   your  tree  book- 
let, "Mind  and  Memory." 


Name 
Addrf.^< 
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Canadian  Press  Women  in  Conference 


By   ELIZABETH    BAILEY   PRICE 


TO  THOSE  of  us  who  were  born  on 
the  prairies  of  Alberta,  whose 
first  memories  are  of  Indian  sun 
dances  and  the  red  coats  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  who  could  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  how  many  times 
we  had  seen  apples  growing  on  trees; 
the  very  fact  that  the  eighth  conference  of 
the  Canadian  Women's  Press  Club  was  to 
be  held  in  Montreal,  in  the  "East,"  was 
alluring  enough  in  the  beginning  to  make 
us  want  to  attend.  For  seven  years  we 
had  looked  forward  to  it — to  this  time 
when  through  the  courtesy  of  the  great 
transcontinental  railways  of  Canada  it 
could  be  made  possible. 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  Club  owed 
its  origin  to  Col.  George  Ham,  backed  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  being 
brought  up  in  a  prairie  town,  which  owed 
its  origin  also  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  we  had  had  more  than  a  passing 
admiration  and  respect  for  this  great 
railroad.  We  knew  just  what  the  "Road" 
and  the  old  "Main"  line  had  meant  to  the 
pioneers.  We  had  seen  it  being  built,  the 
long  steel  tracks  being  laid  on  the  prairies. 
We  knew  all  about  the  red  section  houses 
and  the  section  gangs  as  they  toiled  in  the 
heat  and  mosquitoes  on  the  road  grades. 
We  knew  that  box  cars  could  be  taken 
off  the  wheels  and  converted  into  homes. 
We  knew  too  that  most  of  the  Western 
towns  were  railroad  towns,  that  most  of 
the  pioneers  were  railroad  folk  and  that 
the  whole  life  of  the  community  hinged 
upon  the  "Road." 

We  can  feel  yet  the  thrill  of  meeting  the 
"passenger,"  the  only  connecting  link  with 
the  outside  world,  for  in  pioneer  days 
everybody  met  the  trains,  especially  after 
church  on  the  long  twilight  summer  Sun- 
day evenings. 

We  can  see,  too,  the  homesick  look  in 
the  eyes  of  our  mothers  as  they  returned 
slowly  to  their  small  unadorned  frame 
houses  and  we  can  hear  them  telling  of  the 
old  homes  "back  east"  where  there  were 
maple  and  apple  trees,  and  in  the  fall  the 
maple  leaves  turned  red,  and  in  the  spring 
the  apple  trees  were  just  covered  with  pink 
blossoms.  And  we  could  hear  the  puffing 
of  "No.  2"  growing  fainter  as  she  sped 
away  into  the  shadows  and  we  longed  to 
follow  the  Road  to  its  very  end,  to  the  land 
of  maples  and  apple  trees. 

So  when  we  knew  we  were  to  be  guests  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  both  as  to 
transportation  and  week-end  at  Quebec 
it  was  like  accepting  the  hospitality  of  an 
old-time  friend  with  a  good  time  assured 
in  the  premises.  And  in  the  beginning, 
ip  making  our  plans  we  find,  too,  that  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  had  extended 
the  privilege  of  what  Crowfoot,  the  famous 
Blackfoot  Indian  Chief,  called  "the  Key 
to  the  Road"  and  because  it  was  seeing 
another  part  of  Canada  some  of  us  chose  it. 
Via  Edmonton  on  to  Winnipeg  in  twenty- 
six  hours,  via  Sioux  Lookout,  via  Hearst 
and  Cochrane  we  came  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  over  a  remarkably  smooth 
road-bed,  on  to  Montreal,  where  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  6th  found  us  assembled  one 
hundred'and  twenty-five  delegates  strong. 

r>  EFORE  we  had  time,  or  even  dared  to 
A-*  take  it,  we  were  longing  to  "clatter 
away"  in  a  one-horse  cab  to  the  top  of 
Mounf  Royal,  to  commune  with  the  spirit 
of  Jacques  Cartier,  to  gaze  as  he  did  on 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  swinging  sea- 
ward, and  in  fancy  see  the  little  Indian 
village  of  Hochelaga  at  the  foot   of  the 


Mountain.  But,  we  belonged  to  a  modern 
world,  a  world  of  conventions  and  business, 
and  reluctantly,  like  the  school  boy  when 
the  school  bell  rings  on  the  lazy  days  of 
June,  we  turned  our  footsteps  to  the  path 
of  duty  —  the  minutes  of  the  last  triennial 
meeting,  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  resolutions. 

The  day  following,  generalled  by  Miss 
E.  Cora  Hind  of  Winnipeg,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  ManiiobaFree  Press,  a  position 
unique  in  the  field  of  journalism  for 
women,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Helen  Gregory 
McGill  of  Vancouver,  who  has  achieved 
that  pinnacle  of  success,  the  compiling  of 
a  manual  of  rules  of  order,  we  forward- 
marched  en  masse  and  attacked  the  con- 
stitution. In  moments  of  weakness  when 
some  of  us  might  have  leaned  to  a  trip 
around  the  Harbor  or  wandered  from  the 
position  in  that  vague  way  that  so  often 


MISS    LUCY    DOYLE, 
The  new  President  of  the  C.P.W.C. 

characterizes  meetings,  Miss  Hind  held  us 
with  a  strong  hand  to  the  very  last  point  of 
order._  Being  the  originator  of  the  con- 
stitution she  knew  every  clause  and  where 
it  had  failed.  The  Canadian  Women's 
Press  Club  owes  Miss  E.  Cora  Hind  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  unswerving 
faithfulness,  interest  and  loyalty  during  its 
first  years  of  organization,  during  the 
"disorganizing"  days  of  the  war,  and  for  the 
masterly  business-like  way  in  which  she 
conducted  those  all-important  meetings  on 
the  constitution. 

r>  UT  of  all  the  sessions  there  is  one  that 
■L*  stands  out  more  clearly  than  the  others. 
It  was  an  evening  one,  when  we  resolved 
ourselves  into  a  good  old-fashioned  party 
and  we  listened  to  the  personal  experiences 
of  how  and  why  some  of  our  best  known 
members  had  written  their  first  books. 
Mrs.  Fenwick  Williams,  author  of  "A 
Soul  on  Fire,"  led  off  with  her  testimony  and 
how,  and  why,  and  most  important  how 
she    got    her    books    published.     With    a 


whimsical  humor  she  told  that  her  method 
of  writing  a  popular  saleable  story  was  like 
concocting  a  new  pudding  recipe — a  lot 
of  romance,  a  dash  of  tragedy,  a  bit  of 
spice,  humor  sprinkled  in — the  result  an 
easily  sold  story. 

Miss  Marshall  Saunders,  whom  we  all 
know  as  the  author  of  "Beautiful  Joe"  and 
whose  new  book  "Bonnie  Prince  Fetlar" 
is  just  on  the  market,  one  of  the  most 
charming  personalities  of  the  whole  group, 
told  us  why  she  chose  "writing"  as  a  career. 
Although  sworn  to  secrecy  and  warned  that 
she  was  not  speaking  for  publication,  we 
feel  Miss  Saunders  has  imposed  on  us 
"A  Gag  of  Blessed  Memory" — which  was 
the  name  of  the  first  story. 

Then  there  was  that  dear  pioneer  woman 
journalist  of  Canada,  Agnes  Maud  Machar, 
author  of  a  number  of  books,  among  them 
being  stories  of  the  British  Empire,  "Lays 
of  Old  Kingston,"  and  her  most  recent 
one,  "Young  Hearts  of  France,"  a  French 
translation.  Although  over  eighty  years 
of  age  she  attended  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  sessions. 

Miss  Isabel  Ecclestone  McKay,  whose 
poems  we  all  love,  told  us  that  her  first 
book  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  serial 
and  published  in  monthly  instalments  in  a 
magazine. 

Mrs.  McGregor  (Marion  Keith  i  author 
of  "Duncan  Pohte,"  "The  End  of  the 
Rainbow,"  and  others,  and  who  was  our 
very  first  victim  to  be  interviewed  in  our 
cub-reporter  days,  and  who  confessed 
that  the  interviewed  was  more  scared  than 
the  interviewer,  stated  that-  her  books 
were  the  overgrowth  of  a  number  of  short 
stories.  An  editor  told  her  to  combine 
these  in  a  book — which  she  did  and  the 
book  was  accepted. 

Miss  Estelle  Kurr,  perhaps  better  known 
as  an  artist  than  as  an  author,  explained  that 
her  book,  "Little  San  of  Volendam,"  was 
written  to  suit  a  number  of  illustrations. 
There  were  a  number  of  very  interesting 
papers  which  we^ll  hope  will  be  printed 
in  order  that  we  may  have  time  to  study 
them.  These  included  "The  Associated 
Press,"  by  Mrs.  Florence  Livesay;  "Book 
Reviewing,"  by  Mrs.  John  Garvin;  "Inter- 
views," by  Mrs.  Miriam  Greene  Ellis;  and 
"Character  as  an  Asset  to  the  Woman 
Journalist,"  by  Miss  Amy  Kerr. 

THE  last  day  of  course  was  climaxed 
by  the  election  of  officers  with  the 
result  that  the  C.W.P.C.  is  launched  forth 
on  its  next  three  years  with  a  strong  execu- 
tive. 

There  are  always  two  kinds  of  personal- 
ities at  a  convention,  those  already  estab- 
lished and  those  developed  in  the  conven- 
tion. Of  this  latter  type  is  our  National 
President,  Miss  Lucy  Doyle,  "Cornelia"  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram.  laher  short  term 
of  office  she  has  already  proven  that  she 
can  make  clever  speeches  of  appreciation, 
that  she  is  very  enthusiastic  to  make  the 
club  a  real  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
journalism  and,  above  all,  that  she  is  a 
friendly  soul.  Her  enthusiasm  is  catching 
— it  is  irresistible  and  already  we  are 
pledging  more  than  our  "politest"  loyalty 
and  support. 

Charlotte  E.  Whitton,  of  Toronto,  our 
new  secretary,  editor  of  "Social  Service," 
is  another  outstanding  personality  of  the 
convention.  The  other  officers  include 
recording  Secretary  Mrs.  Harold  Gregory 
McGill,  of  Vancouver;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Burkholder  of  Hamilton,  author  of  "The 
Course    of    Impatient  Carnaghan":  His- 
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"In  the  whole  home — back  to  front — top 
to  bottom — there  is  no  room  so  important  as 
the  kitchen.  Charming  as  its  exterior  may 
appear,  a  house  is  but  a  poor  shell  if  the 
kitchen  is  not  furnished  to  give  those  who 
spend  part  of  each  day  in  it  the  maximum  of 
assistance  and  pleasure  in  their  work." 


THE  Barnet  Kitchen  Suite  was  designed  to  simplify  and  make  easier  all  work  done  in 
the  kitchen.     The  articles  which  compose  the  suite  are  perfection  itself  in  construc- 
tion, appearance  and  efficiency.     When  you  see  the  suite  for  the  first  time  you  will 
give  us  credit  for  our  efforts. 

The  Barnet  Kitchen  Cabinet  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  cabinetful  of  improvements". 
There  is  a  place  for  everything  in  the  Barnet.  It  is  soundly  built,  and  is  so  clean  and  sanitary. 
It  will  save  you  countless  steps  every  day,  will  shorten  your  kitchen  work  astonishingly,  and 
will  save  your  strength  and  energy. 


Food  will  keep  in  a  Barnet  Refrigerator  for 
days  and  retain  its  full,  fresh  flavor;  one  food  will 
not  taint  another.  Always  sweet-smelling,  as  all 
food  odors  are  carried  off  through  air  vents  in  the 
top.  Temperature  ranges  from  36  to  40  degrees. 
Fresh,  cool,  dry  air  circulates  constantly  through 
food  and  ice  compartments.  It  is  easily  cleaned, 
as  it  has  a  one-piece  vitreous  porcelain  lining.  In 
the  ideal  kitchen,  the  Barnet  Refrigerator  is  used 
winter  and  summer;  it  effects  a  wonderful  saving 
in  food  and  labor  and  it  means  pure  food  always. 

A  table  with  a  snowy-white,  smooth-as-glass 
porcelain  top — that  is  the  Barnet  Kitchen  Table. 
A  damp  cloth  will  clean  it  in  a  moment — no  scrub- 
bing or  washing  needed.  And  think  how  clean  and 
sanitary — no  cracks  or  crevices  for  dirt  to  hide  in. 

One  of  the  finest  economies  you  could  practice 


at  the  present  time  would  ))c  the  purchase  of  a 
Barnet  Kitchen  Suite.  The  original  outlay  would 
be  returned  to  you  a  hundred-fold  in  saving  your 
energy  and  strength,  in  shortening  your  workday, 
in  preservation  of  foods,  and  in  the  general  happi- 
ness and  comfort  it  would  bring  you. 

You  can  buy  it  as  a  suite,  or  you  can  buy  the 
pieces  singly  from  any  good  dealer.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  stock  the  Barnet,  write  us  for  full 
particulars.  If  you  send  us  also  the  names  and 
addresses  of  three  or  four  of  your  friends  who 
might  be  interested  in  a  Barnet  Kitchen  Suite,  wc 
will  send  you  half  a  dozen  beautifully  coloured 
postcards  showing  a  Model  Kitchen. 

The  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited 
RenfrevT  Ontario 
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,„,.„,,,  :.. f.  M.  Slierk  of  Fort  William; 

auditor,  Mrs.  Anne  Anderson  Perry,  of 
Winnipeg;  while  the  vice-presidents  are: 
Ontario,  Miss  Marjory  MaoMurchy,  To- 
ronto; British  Columbia,  Mrs.  Cromar 
Bruce  of  Vancouver;  Alberta,  Mrs.  Miriam 
Green  Ellis,  Edmonton;  Manitoba,  Miss 
Kenneth  Haifj,  Winnipeg;  and  Quebec, 
Mrs.  Eldred  Archibald  of  Montreal. 

THEN  came  the  time  when  constitu- 
tions were  laid  away  and  all  the  busi- 
ness was  fini.shed,  when  the  C.P.R..  trans- 
formed into  Col.  George  Ham,  led  the  way 
and  we  all  followed  on  to  Quebec — and 
following  Col.  Ham  we  learned  "How 
Laughter  came  to  Canada"— written  by 
Neil  Munro: 
"Long  thought  the  Lord,  then  one  bright 

day. 
He  made  him  a  man  of  his  spit  and  clay, 
And  set  him  forth  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
In  a  place  where  the  waters  went  rippling 

by, 
Said  the  Lord,  "Be  Laughter  wherever 

you  are 
Stand  forth  George  Ham  of  the  C.P.R." 

By  special  train  we  slid  quietly  out  of 
Montreal  at  midnight  and  woke  up  in 
Quebec,  "that  bit  of  mediaeval  Europe 
perched  upon  a  rock." 

Those  of  us  who  had  not  been  there 
before  suddenly  found  ourselves  reunited 
with  two  half  forgotten  friends — Robert- 
son's History  of  Canada  and  the  old 
Ontario  Fourth  Reader.  Like  a  moving 
picture  the  old  historical  story  began  to 
unreel  itself.  Standing  before  Champlain's 
monument  Janey  Canuck  was  telling  us 
about  Champlain's  girl  wife  of  seventeen, 
how  she  wore  on  her  breast  a  locket  con- 
taining her  picture  and  the  Indians  said  her 
heart  was  so  pure  you  could  see  her  face 
in  it.  Vividly  we  began  to  recall  the  little 
Indian  village  of  Stadacona,  where  Jacques 
Cartier  wintered  and  his  men  took  scurvy. 
We  remembered  the  kindness  of  the 
Indian  Chief  Donnacona  and  how  Jacques 


Cartier  took  him  back  to  France.  Later 
Champlain  founded  the  colony,  on  to  the 
days  of  Frontenac  who  refused  so  haughtily 
to  surrender  the  fortress  to  Sir  William 
IPhipps,  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  then  Montcalm  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
last  great  struggle. 

Our  hearts  went  out  to  those  early 
French  Canadian  pioneers  who  had  left 
their  homeland  without  hope  of  ever  seeing 
it  again,  who  had  struggled  and  striven, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare 
not  only  with  the  Indians  but  with  the 
F^nglish  Colony,  who  still  kept  on  strug- 
gling and  hoping  while  England  and 
France  bartered  back  and  forth  the  in- 
consequential colonies. 

Then  came  the  details  of  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  of  Wolfe's  strategy,  the  Battle  of 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  when  Canada  became  forever 
British.  This  was  reviewed  by  Col.  W.  W. 
Wood,  of  Quebec,  at  the  luncheon  on  board 
the  Empress  of  Britain. 

ANOTHER  feature  of  the  memorable 
day  was  the  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupr^,  the^building  of  which 
tradition  accredits  to  some  Breton  mar- 
iners, who  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  while  navigating  the  St.  Lawrence, 
who  solemnly  vowed  to  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupr6,  if  delivered  from  danger,  to  erect 
a  sanctuary  in  her  honor  on  the  spot  on 
which  they  landed — and  so  the  first  wooden 
chapel  was  built.  This  was  replaced  later 
by  a  larger  one  in  1660,  which  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  and  enlarged  and  finally 
gave  way  to  the  present  church,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  American 
continent.  At  the  entrance  of  the  church 
on  two  large  rocks  that  reach  from  pave- 
ment to  ceiling  are  the  crutches  and  walk- 
ing sticks  of  those  who  have  had  the  mar- 
velous cure. 

Here  too  we  saw  the  most  precious  relic, 
one  of  Ste.  Anne's  wrist-bones  encased  in  a 
reliquary  made  of  gold  and  studded  with 
valuable  jewels. 


A  dinner  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  a 
presentation  to  Col.  Ham,  an  inspiring 
speech  by  our  own  Janey  Canuck  of 
Alberta  given  as  she  stood  under  the  por- 
traits of  Champlain  and  Frontenac  with  all 
the  pride  of  Canada  in  her  face— this 
marked  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

'Twas  befitting  that  after  reviewing  the 
early  history  of  Canada  we  should  go  to 
Ottawa,  the  seat  of  Confederation.  At  this 
point  we  said  good-bye  to  our  good  friend 
Col.  Ham  and  gave  ourselves  over  to  our 
new  host,  Walter  S.  Thompson,  editor  of 
the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System.  Arriving  in  Ottawa 
we  were  driven  immediately  to  the  Govern- 
ment Experimental  Farm,  where  we  were 
the  guests  of  the  Canadian  Government  at 
luncheon  and  afterwards  visited  the  var- 
ious departments  of  the  farm. 

A  drive  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  was 
the  next  order  of  the  programme  and  a 
visit  to  the  archives  where  we  just  glimpsed 
some  of  the  many  treasures  of  Canada, 
such  as  the  original  proclamation  dividing 
Canada  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
old  engravings  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
a  miniature  of  Madeline  of  Vercheres, 
the  early  editions  of  the  first  Canadian 
newspaper,  a  captured  German  gas  mask 
dated  1910,  and  a  host  of  other  pictures, 
documents  and  relics  of  historical  value. 

And  then  came  the  last  occasion  of  all 
when  we  were  guests  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  at  dinner  at  the 
Chateau  Laurier. 

So  our  party  broke  up  and  we  scattered 
hither  and  thither  all  over  Canada  carrying 
with  us  all  the  pleasant  memories  of  that 
Eighth  Conference  of  the  Press  Women  of 
Man. 

It  was  more  than  a  trip  east — it  proved 
conclusively  that  although  the  east  is 
east  and  the  west  is  west  that  ever  the 
twain  shall  meet,  meet  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  old  citadel  of  Quebec,  meet  in  the  Con- 
federation Halls  of  Ottawa  and  say  with 
one  heart,  one  mind,  "This  is  our  own, 
our  Native  Land!" 


The  New  Baby's  Wardrobe 


By   SARAH    COMSTOCK 


THE  Other  day  I  paused  before  a 
window  in  a  most  fashionable 
shopping  district;  it  was  filled  with 
fabulously  priced  garments  for  infancy. 
They  fluffed  and  they  ruffed;  they  burst 
into  bloom,  here,  there,  everywhere,  with 
pink  rosettes;  they  fussed  and  they  mussed 
— or  they  would  muss,within  five  minutes — 
if  a  thoroughly  athletic,  do-or-die,  all-for- 
progress,  fight-for-my-country  type  of 
Canadian,  a  few  months  of  age,  should 
enter  those  garments  under  compulsion. 
If  he  could  speak,  he  would  beg  aloud: 
"I  beseech  you.  Very  Large  Person,  who 
descends  upon  me  and  twirls  my  arms 
about  in  their  sockets  and  forces  them  into 
ruffled  and  bow-knotted  sleeves,  please 
rip  off  all  those  dreadful,  meaningless, 
unbeautiful,  fussy  trimmings,  and  let  me 
wear  the  simplest  of  garments.  And 
kindly  remove  all  those  hot  wrappings,  one 
upon  another.  I  am  not  an  onion,  but 
the  warmest-blooded  human  being  in  exis- 
tence. Dress  me  with  simplicity  and 
lij^htness,  so  that  I  may  be  comfortable, 
and  I  shall  reign  as  happy  as  the  proverbial 
king." 

Suppose  you  are  preparing  a  wardrobe 
for  tiie  first  three  months,  which  is  suffici- 
ently far  in  advance  for  the  start.  ^  Babies 
differ  so  in  the  rate  at  which  they  out- 
grow and  outwear  garments  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  meet  their  further 
needs  later  on.  First,  prepare  six  or  eight 
simple  slips.  They  had  best  be  of  nain- 
sook, crepe,  dimity,  or  long-cloth.  The 
standard  length  of  twenty-^even  inches 
from  shoulder  to  hem  is  followed. 

Next  comes  the  flannel  petticoat.  Four 
petticoats  will  be  a  fair  supply.  The 
Gertrude  pattern  is  recommended.  This 
is  not  gathered  to  a  waist,  but  cut  on  the 
lines  of  a  princess  dress.  It  should  fasten 
with  two  snaps  on  each  shoulder.  Just 
here,  modernism  steps  in  to  utter  a  protest 
against  those  time-honored  atrocities,  the 
pinning-blanket  and  the  barrow-coat. 
Banish  them! 

Beneath  the  slip  and  the  petticoat  lies  a 
great  problem — it  might  verily  be  called 
a  national  problem — namely,  the  baby's 


shirt.  Held  in  the  hand,  this  seems  an 
exceedingly  small  article  to  occasion  dis- 
agreement among  patterns,  parents,  and 
pediatricians,  almost  to  the  point  of  war- 
fare. Yet,  "Wool,  all  wool,  the  warmest 
weave  possible!"  cries  one,  shuddering  at 
the  mere  suggestion  of  slaughtering  in- 
fluenzas and  pneumonias.  "The  lightest 
linen  mesh,  absolutely  essential,  a  material 
to  discour- 
age perspira- 
tion," asserts 
another. 
Silk,  cotton, 
mixtures,  all 
have  their 
champions. 
Wool  points 
with  alarm 
at  Mesh, 
crying,  "An- 
ar chist , " 
while  Mesh 
rejoins  by 
jeering, 
"Fossil." 

After  all, 
there's  some 
reason  for 
the  fray.  No 
factor  in  a 
baby's  life 
comes  closer 
to  him  than 
his  shirt;  no 
friend  ismore 
intimate  ; 
and  if  it's  a 
friend  in 
which  con- 
fidence is  misplaced,  woe  to  the  poor 
baby!  The  most  eminent  and  advanced 
pediatricians  recommend  a  three-quarters 
wool  shirt  for  the  first  few  weeks,  whatever 
the  reason,  with  the  thinnest  of  gauze 
garments  underneath;  later,  a  cotton  mesh 
in  summer  and  a  silk-and-wool  in  winter. 
Remember  this  enlightening  fact:  a  mesh 
is  always  warmer  than  a  closely  woven 
material,  because  air  is  a  non-conductor 
of  the  heat  in  the  body,  and  the  open 
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weaving  admits  air.  You  see  the  point? 
The  body  heat  is  kept  in  by  the  non- 
conducting air  that  enters  the  meshes. 
You  know,  by  experience,  how  much 
warmer  your  own  sweater  is  than  the 
heaviest  cloaking;  or  the  afghan  your 
blessed  grandmother  knit  than  a  quilt. 
For  this  reason,  select  loose  weavings  for 
the  baby.  A  closely  woven  shirt  often 
misses  its  purpose,  and  chills  by 
its  clamminess  rather  than 
warms.  Four  of  the  first  shirts 
is  a  minimuni  number  to  start 
with. 

The  provision  of  diapers  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, not  only  for  the  baby's 
immediate  comfort,  but  for  his 
health  as  well.     Start  with  not 
less  than  eighteen.   Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  best  material 
for  them.     Cheese-cloth  is  ad- 
vocated by  some,  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  absorbent  qual- 
ities, united  with  its  softness 
and  lightness.     Cotton  flannel 
is  used  by  many,  but  should  be 
used  with  this  warning:  always 
boil  it  when  new,  to  render  it 
absorbent.    The  bird's-eye  dia- 
per, twenty  by  twenty 
inches,  with  a  bit  of  old 
linen  folded  in,    to  give 
it  a  soft  surface,  is  excel- 
lent; if  you  prefer  the 
home-made  article.  But, 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  knitted  and  shaped 
garment,  very  absorbent, 
''-i.^,,  very  light,   very  easily 

T'^  kept  in  place. 

*'-'-.)i-i  Whatever  diaper  you 
use,  two  points  must  be 
borne  in  mind:  the  surface  must  be  soft, 
for  chafing  may  become  serious;  and  the 
folding  must  not  be  thick  enough  to 
throw  out  the  hips.  The  tiny  bones  are 
soft,  as  yet,  and  they  easily  take  on  what- 
ever shape  they  are  forced  into.  There  is 
danger,  too,  in  pinning  the  diaper  too 
tightly  about  the  hips;  impeded  circulation 
may  result  from  this  practice. 
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We  are  now  down  to  the  difficult  subject 
of  the  band — difficult  because  it  is  a  point 
whereon  doctors  disagree;  for  the  most 
part,  the  profession  agrees  nowadays  that 
from  one  to  two  months  is  long  enough 
for  the  use  of  the  first  band,  but  some  still 
think  it  should  be  used  for  a  longer  period 
— believing  that  it  wards  off  both  colds 
and  intestinal  troubles.  It  should  be 
knitted,  and  fastened  with  tapes.  The 
time  of  wearing.it  is  a  detail  pertaining 
less  to  mother-craft  than  to  doctor-craft, 
and  is  left  for  the  latter  to  settle.  Thp 
professional  mother  of  the  advanced 
type  stands  to  the  physician  in  a  relation 
akin  to  that  of  the  nurse:  not  asserting 
personal  opinions  opposed  to  his  more 
extensive  knowledge,  but  trained  so 
thoroughly  that  she  can  work  in  hannfmv 
with  him. 

THE  other  day,  in  looking  over  liu- 
layettes  displayed  in  one  of  our  large 
department  stores,  I  came  upon  the  mosi 
irresistible  garment  that  ever  gladdened 
my  eyes.  It  was  a  tiny  kimono  of  the 
peachiest  pink  Japanese  silk,  sprayed  over 
with  delicate  white  blossoms  in  Japanese 
embroidery.  In  shape  it  did  not  differ 
at  all  from  the  kimono  you  wear  everj' 
morning  when  dressing  your  hair.  But  it 
was  far  more  than  pretty.  It  was  an 
ideal  garment  for  the  very  small  baby  on  a 
warm  day.  The  silk  pos.ses.sed  just  enough 
,  warmth  to  ward  off  colds  on  the  day  when 
a  knitted  or  flannel  sacque  is  too  hea\y;  it 
was  washable;  and  furthermore,  it  pos- 
sessed the  kimono  sleeve. 

That  kimono  sleeve.  It  is  urged  for 
every  garment  where  it  can  possibly  be 
used.  No  other  one  problem  of  dressing 
the  baby  causes  as  many  sighs  and  groans 
as  the  question  of  getting  that  squirming, 
waving,  wriggling,  flapping,  twisting,  de- 
fiant little  arm  into  the  hole  aimed   at. 

Shape  the  wrapper,  then,  and  the  long 
flannel  coat,  and  the  flannel  and  crocheted 
sacques,  with  this  sleeve.  And  in  provid- 
ing these  outer  garments — by  "outer" 
I  mean  those  garments  to  be  worn  over  the 
cotton  slip,  either  when  you  take  the  baby 
up  indoors  or  when  you  take  him  out — 
bear  in  mind  the  watchword  "lightness." 
Bundling  is  one  of  the  commonest  curses 
of  babyhood.  Choose  a  light-weight  flannel 
or  a  challis,  and  never  use  a  heavy  yarn  or 
zephyr  for  your  knitting  and  crocheting. 

THE  gospel  of  the  modern  pediatrician 
is  the  gospel  of  fresh  air.  I  know  a 
baby  of  to-day  whose  first  words  were 
neither  "Mamma"  nor  "Papa,"  but  "Fresh 
air."  She  would  wake  in  the  night  crying 
for  it.  Since  we  have  come  to  this,  since 
we  demand  open  windows  and  sleeping- 
porches  where  our  grandmothers'  hair  arose 
in  horror  at  a  slight  "chilliness,"  w§  must 
adapt  our  layette  to  our  modern  ways. 

The  baby  lies  very  still  for  a  while  after 
his  advent  into  this  world,  silently  forming 
his  opinion  of  it,  but  undertaking  no  enter- 
prises. He  has  found  the  thin  cotton  slip 
with  simple  undergarments  sufficient  for 
both  day  and  night,  with  two  changes  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  when  his  ^feet 
have  grown  active,  and  you  are  beginning 
to  turn  off  the  heat  for  the  night,  to  throw 
open  the  windows,  perhaps  to  place  the 
crib  on  the  sleeping  porch,  you  must  alter 
the  clothing  to  meet  this  change.  The 
nightgown  which  closes  with  buttons  at 
the  hem,  the  back  folding  over  the  front, 
is  recommended  as  a  protection  to  the 
feet;  this  offers  more  freedom  than  the 
pattern  which  gathers  on  a  drawstring 
at  the  hem,  and  is  therefore  preferable. 
It  should  be  made  of  flannel  for  sleeping 
in  the  cold  air. 

The  gown  may  be  followed  by  night- 
drawers,  the  "Teddy  Bears,"  which  cover 
the  feet  like  stockings.  Best  of  all,  for 
really  cold  weather,  is  the  sleeping-bag, 
to  be  made  of  flannel.  A  paper  pattern 
for  this,  with  hood  attached,  can  be 
bought,   or  a  literal  bag  may  be  made. 

In  providing  any  sleeping-garment  which 
closes  at  the  foot,  beware  of  making  it  too 
short.  Stretching  is  a  baby's  form  of 
gymnastic  drill;  it  does  for  him  what 
swinging  from  the  rings  or  hanging  from  the 
bar  does  for  you.  Don't  let  anything 
interfere  with  his  gymnastics.  And,  too, 
he  may  be  much  handicapped  by  tight 
pinning  down  of  his  covers.  Have  you 
yourself  never  waked  in  the  terror  of  some 
horrible  nightmare,  to  find  that  you  were 
so  tightly  tucked  in  that  your  whole  body 
felt  as  if  it  were  in  a  vise?  The  normal 
human  being  likes  to  stir  a  bit,  and  freely, 
in  his  sleep;  and  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  remember  than  the  fact  that 
the  baby  is  a  normal  human  being. 
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chest  of  Wm-^pgers  (&  Son 
Silverplate  is  a  katidsome 
and  ever-Welcome  gift. 
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HE  can  easily  add 
pieces  from  time  to  time, 
as  her  iamil)^  and  her 
entertaining'  grow. 
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OON  she  has  alt  the  pieces  re-^ 
quired  for  any  occasion,  without 
having  made  too  great  an  investment, 
for  though  heautiful  in  design,  sturdy- 
wearing  Wrn-I^g-ers  (&  Son  Silver    (^untm 
plate  is  very  moderate  in  price. 
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Keep  Your  Car  on  the  Road         j' 


Look  for  the  Sign 


Genuine  JjC/r^P^As 
For  Sale  Here 


THERE  is  no  necessity  to  lay  up  your  Ford. 
Have  it  overhauled  now  after  a  long 
summer  usage  and  you  will  be  enabled  to 
keep  up  your  business  and  social  activities. 

Over  3000Ford  dealers  and  service  stations 
provide  service  and  genuine  Ford  parts 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontzurio 
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IT    PAYS    TO    READ    THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

THE  main  thing  an  advertiser  wants  to  do  is  to  tell  you  plainly  just  how  and 
why  his  goods  are  worthy  of  your  consideration.    You  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  that  alone,  because  many  things  you  see  advertised  are  the  things  you 
buy  and  use  in  your  regular  daily  life.    By  reading  the  advertisements  you  can  learn 
the  names  and  read  descriptions  of  the  things  that  are  best  and  most  satisfactory. 
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Maybe  Adam 
Laughed   at  These? 


Not  To  Be  Driven. — "Do  you  drive 
your  own  car?" 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Chugging.  "I 
have  to  coax  it." — Washington  Star. 

A   New  Order. — "Please,"  gasped  the 
young  wife  excitedly,  on  giving  her  first 
order  to  the  butcher.     "Please  send  me  a 
pound  of  steak  and  some — some  gravj- 
St.  John  Standard. 

Why  Not. — "You'd  better  lengthen 
those  skirts,  Marie." 

"Uh?" 

"Gentlemen  are  apt  to  mistake  you  for  a 
little  girl  and  try  to  take  you  on  their 
laps." 

"Well?"— Jj^dffe. 

The  Lazy  Worm. — Two  miners  who 
recently  went  on  a  fishing  expedition  were 
novices  at  the  game. 

"How  are  you  gettin'  on,  Jock?"  asked 
one. 

"Oh,  simply  rotten!"  was  the  reply.  "I 
don't  believe  my  bloomin'  worm's  tryin'." 
— People's  Home  Journal. 
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Getting    Them     Classified.— "Those 

new  arrivals,"  remarked  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  "monopolize  the  conversation  and 
you  can't  believe  a  word  they  say." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  his  wife.  "That's  why 
I  call  them  our  ouija  boarders." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Superior  Assumption. — "I  understand 
you  have  told  your  wife  to  throw  the 
ouija  board  into  the  woodbox." 

"Yes.  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  such 
superstitious  nonsense  deciding  questions 
around  my  house.  When  I  come  to  a 
point  where  1  can't  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  do,  I  simply  flip  a  coin." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


His  Present  Handicap. — "Hallo,  old 
man,  haven't  seen  you  here  for  a  long  time." 

"No." 

"You  haven't  been  playing  golf  much 
lately?" 

"Er— no." 

"By  the  way,  what  is  your  handicap 


"My  wife.' 


— Punch. 


Conclusive  Evidence. — William  and 
Henry,  chauffeurs,  were  discussing  the 
ill-luck  of  a  fellow  chauffeur,  Clarence, 
who  had  the  day  before  been  fined  for 
taking  out  his  employer's  car  without  per- 
mission. 

"But  how  did  the  boss  know  Clar- 
ence had  taken  the  car  out?"  asked 
Henry. 

"Why,"  explained  William,  "Clarence 
ran  over  him." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Gave  Her  the  Sack. — "Daddy,  dear, 
cook's  going  to  leave,"  said  the  vicar's 
daughter,  "and  I  simply  can't  think  how 
we'll  ever  get  another." 

"Dear,  dear!  That  seems  a  pity. 
Couldn't  you — er — well — " 

"Oh,  it's  no  use.  She's  not  honest,  so 
I've  told  her  to  go." 

The  vicar  brooded  over  his  succulent 
cutlet;  he  thought  lovingly  of  yesterday's 
souffle. 

"Scripture  asserts,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
"that  if  a  man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also." 

"Exactly!"  replied,  the  vicar's  pretty 
daughter.  "I  found  out  that  she's  stealing 
potatoes,  so  I've  given  her  the  sack." — 
Bystander. 
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Quality 
Comfort 
Perfect  Fit 


When  you  go  for  rubbers,  be  sure  to  find 
the  dealer  who  carries  Dominion  Rubber 
System  rubbers.  Then  you  are  sure  of 
getting  the  style  and  shape  to  exactly  fit 
your  shoes. 

Dealers  know  by  experience  that  they 
serve  your  best  interests  by  giving  you 
these  long-wearing,  perfect-fitting  rubbers, 
which  are  made  for  every  style  of  shoe 
worn  by  men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 

Dominion  Rubber 
System  Rubbers 

are  [(worthy  products  of  Canada's  largest 
rubber  organization  and  are  the  best  that 
sturdy  materials  and  wide  experience  can 
produce. 

Wear  Dominion  Rubber  System  rubbers 
in  bad  weather  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and 
to  prevent  you  from  catching  cold. 
They  help  to  save  your  good  shoes. 
It  is  a  sound  economy  to  wear  old  shoes 
with  rubbers  on  wet,  stormy  days.  What 
about  the  children?  Don't  neglect  them. 
See  that  their  shoes  are  fitted  properly 
with  Dominion  Rubber  System  rubbers. 
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RUBBER 


Sold  by  the  best  dealers 
throughout  Canada 
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For  Mother 


to  search  closfCs  and  trunks. 

to   light  the  way   to  the  cellar. 

to  see  time  at  night. 

to  inspect  bakings  and  roasts 
in  the  oven. 

to  find  jams,  jellies  and  pre- 
serves in  the  cellar. 

to  use  as  a  night  light  in  times 
of  sickness. 

to  go  down  stairs  safely  at 
night. 

to  search  dark  corners  for  lost 
articles. 


For  Father 


to   use  in  the  garage  at    night. 

to  give  light  when  changing 
tires. 

to  inspect  ga.soline  tank. 

to  repair  the  motor. 

to  use  when  camping. 

to  hunt  gas  leaks. 

to  close  windows  during  a 
storm. 

to  give  light  when  making  re- 
pairs in  dark  places. 


EVEREADY 


The  all-year  gift 

to  ^ive  at  Christmas 


For  Brother 


K 


to  work  in  camp, 
to  read  the  compass, 
to  signal  at  night, 
to  do  chores  at  night, 
to  catch  bait  at  night, 
to  light  paths  at  night. 
to  aid  in  accidents, 
to  inspect  logs  and  caves  while 
on   a  hike. 


T  the  stores  of  Eveready  dealers  there  are  flashlights  for 
all  members  of  the  family— for  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousin, 
as  well  as  for  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister. 


For  Sister 


to    use   when    travelling. 

to  use  in  the  summer  camp. 

to  And  dropped  articles  in  the 
theatre. 

to  use  in  her  room  at  night. 

to  carry  in  her  purse  for  emer- 
gencies. 

to  see  bad  .spots  in  the  sidewalk 
at  night. 

to  see  house  numbers  at  night 
when  calling. 

to  light  strange  paths  at  night. 


Inexpensive  and  useful — inside  the  house  and  out — every  day 
—and  they  last  for  years. 

Eveready  is  the  original  flashlight.  It  is  the  improved  flash- 
light. When  you  give  an  Eveready  Flashlight  for  Christmas  you 
are  giving  a  flashlight  that  is  dependable.  It  lights  at  a  touch 
so  long  as  there  is  a  live  Eveready  battery  in  the  case. 

See  the  Eveready  Flashlights  at  dealers.  Select  several  to  pre- 
sent as  gifts,  your  choice  is  certain  to  be  appreciated. 

Canadian  made  for  Canadian  Trade. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON   CO.,  Limited 
Hillcrest  Park,  Toronto 


£V£READY 

FLASHLIGHT  BATTERIES 

Fi*  all  flashlights 
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Christmas   is  a   time   for  Music 


The  Christmas  season  is  the  happiest  of  all  the  year.    It  is  a  time  when  every- 
one tnrows  aside  the  cares  of  life  and  enters  joyfully  into  the  merry  revels  of  the  season. 
And  v^hat  gift  could  better  express  the  spirit  of  Christmas  than  a  beautiful  Brunswick  which 
opens  the  door  to  all  the  world's  best  music? 

The  Brunswick  plays  every  make  of  record  exactly  as  each  make  is  designed  to  be  played, 
owing  to  these  exclusive  Brunswick  inventions: 


The  Ultona 


— an  exclusive  Brunswick  invention  which  plays  ALL 
records  exactly  as  they  should  be  played.  By  a  mere 
twist  of  the  wrist  the  Ultona  is  instantly  adjusted  to 
play  any  make  of  record  with  the  proper  diaphragm, 
the  correct  needle  and  the  exact  weight.  Nothing  to 
take  off  or  put  on — no  bothersome  attachments  or 
extras.     The  Ultona  is  complete. 


The  All-Wood  Oval  Horn 

— built  like  a  violin — is  another  exclusive  Brunswick 
feature.  Its  oval  shape  and  entire  freedom  from  metal 
solve  an  old  proh"Tvi  in  fKioustics  by  allowing  tone 
waves  to  unfold  '  •  •'   >t  is  rich,  mellow,  and,  above 

all,  naturi^faeese  Cuttee  alone  is  responsible  for 
""P^^ife  machine     '^^  ^o^^  of  the  Brunswick. 


mntO 
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Hear !     Compare !     Then  Decide ! 

Visit  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer  and  have  him  demonstrate  all  records  on  the  Bruns- 
wick. You  will  instantly  note  the  wonderful  naturalness  and  purity  of  its  tone — and  the 
absence  of  disagreeable  surface  noises. 

You  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake.  Before  you  buy  any  phonograph — hear  the  match- 
less Brunswick — and  you  will  select  it  for  your  Christmas  or  New  Year  Gift  for  the 
whole  family.  Any  Brunswick  dealer  will  be  glad,  for  a  small  payment  down,  to  re- 
serve your  Gift  Brunswick  for  delivery  just   prior  to  Christmas  or  New  Year. 

Brunswick  Records  for  Christmas  Gifts 

Hear  these  selected  Brunswick  Records.    They  can  be  played  on  any  phonograph  using  steel  or  fibre  needles: — 

Dance  Numbers  5013— idle  preams  Vocal  Numbers 

2041— The  Love  Nest  5014— A  Young  Man'.s  Fancy  20.39- 


-The  Love  Nest 

Le  Wanna 
2042— Tell  Me.  Little  Gypsy 

Lone  Star 
2048— Cuban  Moon 

The  Love  Boat 


Scandal  Walk 
-A  Young  Man's  Fancy 

Alice  Blue  Gown 
20.38— If  You  Could  Care 

Do  Another  Break 
5029— Avalon,  Fox  Trot 

Wishing,  Pox  Trot 


-Just  Like  a  Gypsy 
Wondering 
1.3007— Bells  of  St.  Mary's 

Evening  Song 
5010— Tell   Me,   Pretty   Maiden 
Shade  of  the  Palm 


L 


\i 
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The  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors     General  Offices:  79  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 
Montreal:  719  Drutninond  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  143  Portage  Ave.  East. 
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Pocket- Money 

Pocket-money — readily  acces- 
sible money  —  may  prove  a 
menace,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  to  the  nation. 

Recently  a  large  industry  found 
that  their  employees  had  pocket- 
money  averapinK  $28.00.  If  one 
in  ten  in  Canada  carried  pocket- 
money  at  this  rate,  the  total 
would  be  $25,000,000  withdrawn 
from  business  channels.  Is  this 
not  an  economic  crime  ?  It 
checks  the  development  of  the 
nation's  resources;  it  retards 
enterprises;  it  reduces  Banks' 
ability  to  furnish  credit  to  agri- 
culture, industry  and  business.    , 

Dig  those  dollars  out  of  your 
pockets.  Dig  up  those  idle 
funds.  Make  them  effective. 
Buy  VICTORY  BONDS.  They 
may  be  purchased  in  $50,  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  denominations. 

Your  enquiries  and  orders  will 
receive  our  bal  aiienlion. 

A.E.AMES&CO. 

tmulmcnl  SuurlUa  EstaHlahcJ  1889 

Union     Bank    BIdjr.  -     -     TOROP^TO 

Tranaportstion    Bldit.  -     MONTREAL 

Belmont  Ilouae      -     -  VICTORIA.  B.C. 

7«   Broadway            -     -  -     NEW   YORK 

Harria  Trust  Bide.       -  -     -     CHICAGO 


Victory 
Bonds 


— of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  may  be  pur- 
chased to  yield  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  interest 


5, '^2%  Bonds  Free  from  Dom- 
inion Income  Tax 

Price  Yield 

Dec..   1922.98       anH  int.  6  37% 
Nov..  1923.98       and  int.  6.22% 

1927.97  and  int.  6.00% 
1933,961^,  and  int.  5.89% 

1937.98  and  int.  5  68% 


Due 


Dec, 
Nov., 
Dec. 


Subject  to   Income  Tax 
Nov..  1924.97       and  int.  6.36% 
and  int.  6.26%, 


Nov..  1934.93 


IVe  shall  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  serve  you  in  your  investment 
matters  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  your  funds. 

Domnio/iXEcuKmEX 

COKPORA.TIO^^  -  LIMITED 

Z6  KiriG   ST.  E.TORO/iTO 
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pVERY  week  THE  FIlsfANCIAL 
•'-'  POST  prints  scores  of  facts 
bearing  on  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  investments.  If  you  are  a 
subscriber  and  want  special  infor- 
mation on  something,  writ*  the 
editor.  You  will  get  a  reply 
which  will  help  you  with  your  in- 
vestment problem. 

If  you  aren't  a  subscriber 
hadn't  you  better  take  steps  to 
become  one  at  once  ?  Remember, 
there's  no  limit  to  the  number 
of    inquiries. 

THE    FINANCIAL    POST 

The  Canadian   NeWspaptr  for 

Business    Men   and   Inocstors 

143-153  Univer»ity  Avenue,  Toronto 

$5.00  nuy  Make  or  Save  You  $500.00  or  $5,000.00 


Business  s  Investments 
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The  Outlook  for  1921 


FOR  a  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
bird's-eye  review  of  business  condi- 
tions as  they  are  to-day  and  are 
likely  to  develop,  readers  of  MacLean's 
will  be  interested  in  a  summary  of  an 
addre-ss  delivered  by  a  statistical  expert, 
Roger  W.  Babson,  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  during  the  latter 
part  of  November.  The  essence  of  his 
view  lay  in  an  early  remark:  "As  we  judge 
of  certain  concrete  factors  we  are  forced 
to  be  optimistic;  when  we  look  at  the 
primary  markets  we  are  astounded  and 
become  almost  panic-stricken." 

The  favorable  factors  in  the  situation 
he  outlined  as  a  strong  latent  power  for 
the    merchant    and     the    manufacturer 
among  the  wage  earners  and  farmers  who 
for  the  most  part  had  not  yet  disposed  of 
their  war  bonds.     Much  less  was  being 
spent  on  drink.     The  banking  system  of 
the  country  was  in  a  more  elastic  condi- 
tion  than   in   the  last   depression.     The 
development  and  continuance  of  national 
advertising  would  be  a  distinct  factor  in 
making  the  next  depression  less  severe. 
Standardizing    in    manufacturing    would 
help.     Moreover,  Canada  was  now  in  a 
position  to  develop  her  foreign  trade  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  United  States  for 
some  years  to  come,  and  exchange  though 
detrimental  to  importing  was  a  distinct 
advantage  to  exports.    The  old  seasonal 
business    in    manufacturing    and    selling 
goods  was  disappearing,  and  this  tended 
to  greater  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
goods;  travellers  that  before  made  trips 
quarterly    were    now    going    out    every 
month.     There  was  sure  to  be  lessened 
taxation  and  business  would  be  encouraged 
rather  than  handicapped.    The  sales  tax 
would  be  adopted  throughout  the  world, 
thus  taking  the  shackles  off  the  manu- 
facturer and  distributing  the  burden  over 
all  the  trades. 

The  political  situation  was  clearer. 
The  late  election  in  the  United  States  had 
shovn  t.  ♦■he  7-°at  majority  of  the  people 
were  ,5^  ai  j(i.^t.  Anally  Canada  and 
the  '   li  ■•    '  *'  i.''come  the  richest 

nat  -  -  -"orld-   from 

debtor  tney  ha^   -  Rveteady  ■  *..         s. 
"Thus   we    people   insi*.    ■•>  .-ing 

panic-stricken  should  focus  on  these  many 
important  factors  that  foretell  prosperity." 
~  Yet,  general  business  was  discounting  a 
depression.  Cloth  in  a  suit  that  sold  for 
$2.40  in  June,  1914,  and  $7.00  in  June, 
1920,  was  now  selling  for  $4.75;  cotton  that 
in  June,  1914,  was  13c.,  and  last  June 
40c.,  was  now  18c.;  wool  was  25  cents  on  an 
average  in  1914,  then  $1.00  per  lb.,  and 
now  58  cents;  silk  from  $4.00  per  lb.  to 
$16.00  and  down  to  $6.00;  metals  at  60 
cents  in  1914,  then  $1.20  in  June,  1920, 
and  now  down  to  90  cents;  copper  com- 
paring for  the  three  periods  as  14,  19  and 
17  cents;  wheat  $1.00,  $3.00  and  $1.75  to 
$1.80;  com  75c.,  $2.00  and  70c.;  sugar,  4c., 
22c.  and  lOc;  spot  newsprint,  2J^c.,  18c., 
and  13c. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  tremendous 
break  of  prices  in  the  face  of  the  most 
wonderful  opportunities  in  the  history  of 
the  world? 

"We  are  so  bound  up  with  commodities 
that  we  see  the  worM  in  accordance  with 
what  we  handle,"  he  declared.  There 
would  be  a  period  of  depression  if  nature 
were  allowed  to  take  its  course.  "But 
why  should  nature  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course  in  economics  when  you  do  not  allow 
it  to  do  so  in  other  lines?    When  a  min 


is  in  misfortune  physically  we  help  him; 
when  he  is  in  misfortune  in  a  business  way; 
when  he  has  brought  raw  materials  to  keep 
his  workmen  employed,  and  prices  break, 
you  say,  'To  hell  with  him;  he  shouldn't 
have  done  it.' 

"That  is  all  wrong.  What  is  the  out- 
look for  1921?  Everything  is  staged  for  a 
conflagration.  If  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
burn  until  it  burns  itself  out  there  will  be  a 
depression  for  the  next  two  or  three  years; 
but  if  we  endeavor  to  fireproof  our  in- 
dustries as  we  do  our  buildings;  if  we  help 
men  in  financial  as  we  do  in  physical 
distress  we  can  eliminate  this  depression. 
"What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression? 
Not  over-production;  not  the  condition  of 
the  money  market.  These  are  simply 
thermometers  that  register  the  heat  of  the 
room.  The  heat  of  the  room  is  regulated 
by  the  amoimt  of  coal  in  the  basement  and 
the  attitude  of  the  fireman.  In  the  latter 
part  of  a  period  of  prosperity  there  develop 
carelessness,  luxury,  immorality;  these 
bring  depression.  In  the  latter  part  of  a 
period  of  depression  there  develop  right- 
eousness, thrift,  industry,  efficiency,  and  a 
desire  to  be  of  service:  these  factors  lay 
the  foundation  and  cause  the  succeeding 
period  of  prosperity.  The  bank  clearings, 
immigration,  tonnage,  etc.,  these  are 
simply  thermometers  that  register  the 
heat  of  the  room;  prosperity  is  determined 
by  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
wage  earner,  the  farmers,  the  exporters,  the 
importers. 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

Business  conditions  for  1921,  contended 
the  speaker,  were  largely  dependent  on 
educational  work,  and  he  made  some  sug- 
gestions. "We  should  get  hold  of  the 
Western  farmer  before  it  is  too  late.  Un- 
less we  do  something  to  guide  him  into  the 
belief  that  he  cannot  hold  up  the  price  of 
wheat;  that  we  cannot  give  abnormal 
credits;  unless  we  can  show  him  that 
what  is  taking  place  is  a  natural  decline 
in  prices;  if  we  say  'To  hell  with  him; 
he  had  his  day;  let  him  take  his  medicine,' 
the  Bolshevik  in  Russia  will  be  a  mere 
child  compared  with  the  Bolshevik  in 
Western  Canada." 

Speculation  must  be  stopped;  we  should 
sell  direct  wherever  possible;  be  prepared 
to  change  and  adjust  lines  of  goods  to 
suit  demand;  watch  other  countries  and 
other  industries. 

"But  the  most  serious  thing  as  I  see  it 
to-day  in  Canada  is  the  retail  storekeeper. 


6M% 

Until    November 
1st,  1934 

is  the  interest  return  re- 
ceived by  investors  who 
purchase  1934  maturity 
Victory  Bonds  at  the  exist- 
ing price  of  93  and  interest. 

"Tight  money"  has  made 
possible  this  opportunity 
for  possessors  of  cash  capi- 
tal tq  receive  an  interest 
return  unusually  high  for 
securities  of  so  high  a  grade. 

Write  for  our  new  pamph- 
let giving  "Some  Victory 
Bond  Questions  and  Ans- 
wers." 

Wood,  Gundy  & 
Company 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  B-ldg. 

Toronto 

Toronto  SaskatooB 

Montreal  New  York 

Winnipeg  London,  Eng. 


British  America  Assurance  G>. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1833 

Assets  Over  $3,500,000.00 

Fire,   Marine,  Auloniobile  and  Hail  Inturance 
HEAD  OFFICES 


What  Cash  You  Need 

When  Travelling 

— and  more  particularly,  when  large 
sums  are  required — is  best  carried  in  the 
form  of  a  Letter  of  Credit,  issued  by  The 
Merchants  Bank. 

This  old  established  form  of  international  bank- 
ing is  preferred  by  many  experienced  travelleTs 
because  of  its  absolute  security. 

Letters  of  Credit  are  cashed  only  by  banks  or 

22  banking  corporations,  and  after  the   identity  of 

the  holders  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the    bank    officials.      This    insures    safety,    and 

guards  against  loss  and  theft. 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.     OF     CA.NA.DA.  Established  1864. 

399  branches  in  Canada  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Pacific 
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Why  You  Like  to  Deal  at  Some  Stores- 
Why  You  Avoid  Others 


YES — I    do    like    to    buy    at    "Blank's 
Grocery" — it    always    seems    as    if 
they  wanted  ME  to  deal  there." 

That's  what  you  say  about  the  successful 

store.    Now  why  do  you  say  it? 

The  goods  are  right.    Yes.    The  proprietor 

and  the  clerks  are  courteous  and  know 
their  business.  Yes.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  personality  about 
the  place — there  is  the  concrete  evidence 
of  Service  on  all  sides. 

There  is  proper  store  decoration.    There  is 

cleanliness.  There  are  modern  show  cases, 
"silent  salesmen,"  they  call  them.  There 
are  cash  registers,  account  registers,  add- 
ing machines,  and  proper  store  lighting. 
There  are,  of  course,  International  Dayton 
Scales  (and  enough  of  them!),  Interna- 
tional Dayton  Meat 
Slicers  and  Cheese 
Cutters  to  serve  you 
quickly  and  well. 

The      modern      store 

where  you  like  to 
deal  and  which  is 
therefore  successful 
invests  in  all  these 
proven  items  in  store 
service  —  why?  Be- 
cause they  enable 
you  to  buy  more  in- 
telligently, they  save 
your  time  and  they 
are  visible  proofs  of 
the  merchant's  desire 
to  give  you  a  square 
deal. 


What  does  the  International  Dayton  Scale 

do  for  you?  It  ensures  absolutely  correct 
weight  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce.  You 
can  see  the  weight  as  well  as  the  store- 
keeper can.  It  also  works  out  the  price 
automatically  for  the  clerk,  so  there  are 
NO  MISTAKES  there. 

It  is  the  handsomest,  most  durable  and 
costliest  to  build  of  any  scale  in  the  world, 
so  no  wonder  there  are  more  than  a  million 
in  use. 

The  International  Safety  Meat  Slicer  shears 
off  slices  of  meat  of  paper  thinness,  if  you 
want  it  that  way,  or  as  thick  as  you  like,  all 
with  the  speed  of  Electricity.  Saves  time ! 
The  cut  side  of  the  meat  is  always  covered, 
human  hands  stay  away  from  it,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  a  standing  inducement 
to  immaculate  cleanliness.  The  only  posi- 
tive safety  slicer.  Think  of  it  used^  by  a^^. 
blind   returned   soldier.      There's   aiibthe 


■pervative. 

■id 


A  MESSAGE 

FROM 

FRANK  MUTTON 

PROMISES 

Broken  Promises — Break — Everything 
Kept  Promises    — Make— Everything 


Man  is  known  by  the  Company  he 
keeps— a  Company  is  known  by  the 
men  it  keeps ;  but  in  reality  men  and 
companies  are  known  by  the  promises 
they   keep. 

How  many  of  us  really  understand 
and  fully  measure  the  great  import- 
ance  of   Promises  ? 

A  Promise  is  an  Honest  Man's  Mas- 
ter, to  whom  he  is  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent. 

All  human  effort  is  based  upon  actual 
or  implied   PROMISE. 

Human  association  and  business  ac- 
tivities of  all  kinds  are  founded  on 
PROMISES. 

Hope,  the  buoyancy  of  Life,  is  Faith 
—in    PROMISES. 

Men,  Women  and  Children  of  to-day 
are  just  as  fully  inspired  by  PRO- 
MISES as  were  the  ''Children  of  Israel" 
by  the  "Promised  I>and." 

Farmers  plow,  fertilize  and  plant, 
because  in  return  for  their  labors. 
Nature    PROMISES    crops. 

Ambitious  Men  and  Women,  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor,  study*  persist,  serve, 
fl^ht  and  stick,  because  they  have 
been  taught  and  told  to  believe  that 
diligence  and  determination  lead  to 
the  PROMISED  goals  of  Advance- 
ment,   Achievement   and    Security. 

Good  and  worthy  acts  are  inspired 
by  the  PROMISE  of  reward.  Evil 
acts  are  feared  through  the  PROMISE 
of   punishment. 

Back  of  all  the  teachhigs  and  plead- 
ings of  the  vast  army  of  Preachers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  is  the  Great 
Promise   of   Eternal  Salvation. 

Financial  Credit,  the  Bulwark  of 
Human  Existence,  is  a  co-operation  of 
PROMISE  to  loan,  and  to  pay  money. 
Citizenship     is    granted    to    the 


Made  in  Canada 

All  International  Dayton  appliances  are  made  in  Canada 

International  Business  Machines  Co.,  Limited 

F.  E.  MUTTON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Office  and  Factory:  Royce  ^nd  Campbell  Aves. 

TORONTO 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Canadian  Cities 

Also  manufacturers  of  International  Time  Recorders  and  International  Tabulating  and  Sorting  Machines. 


Service  giver!  '         '     •'«  ^'ates  had  WrTp^nTu -^ROMisE  of  fun 

The    International    Dayton    Cheese    Cuttenotentially  jn   fj.'  *«  *e  country  of  his  adop- 

is  a  strangely  human  little  machine.    It  will 

cut  you  off  say  "Twenty  cents'  worth"  with 

unfailing  justice,  no  matter  what  the  price 

per  pound  may  be — or  it  will  slice  'off  any 

part  of  a  pound  of  cheese  you  may  want, 

all   with   a  few  quick  adjustments   and   a 

sweep    of    its    stalwart    blade.      It    keeps 

cheese    clean,   fresh    and    moist.      Service 

again ! 

So— the  "Service  Store,"  where  you  like  to 

deal,  is  just  to  itself  and  customer  alike;  it 

gives  a  full  dollar's  worth  for  nothing  more 

or  less  than  a  dollar — and  it  is  generally 

"Internationally"  equipped,  for  upon  that 

equipment  modern  successful  grocery  and 

butcher  store  service  is  built. 


'i  become  creditor  n'atm'>P'<'y«>'  pROM- 

ISE*->ad  of  ho  •  '  safeguard,  to 
teach,  to  bJ- Jif'^OJ"  promote  and  to 
reward. 

The  Employee  PROMISES  to  fully 
assume  and  to  faithfully  discharsre 
his  duties  and  responsibilities,  to 
obey  all  the  rules  of  his  Company  and 
to  do  his  utmost  at  all  times  to  Im- 
prwve  himself  and  his  associates,  and 
to    help    increase    the    business. 

The  Salesman  who  KEEPS  his  PROM- 
ISES, keeps  his  job,  his  customers ; 
and    his    own    self-respect. 

The  Business  that  KEEPS  its  PROM- 
ISES, keeps  its  organization,  its  credit, 
■»nd  its  patronage.  It  keeps  pace 
with     progress. 

So  let  us  all  begin  at  once,  de- 
tsrmined  to  keep  all  of  our  PROM- 
ISES every  day.  and  let  us  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  help  our 
associates  to  keep  all  of  THEIR 
PROMISES    every    day. 

This  Company  Promises  to  the  pub- 
lic the  best  automatic  scale  in  the 
world. 

This  Company  Promises  to  the  pub- 
lic the  best  safety  meat  slicer  in  the 
world,  and  further.  Promises  the  best 
service    we    know    how    to    give. 

The  principal  purpose  of  Thought 
Is  to  formulate  PROMISES,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  Speech  is  to  express 
PROMISES.  The  Real  purpo.se  of 
Work    is    t"    Fl'LFIl,!.    PROMISES. 

r.   E.  MUTTON. 
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THe  gT^e^Aiesr  giFT  of  ^ji^ 

LiK,E  Love's  benediction  comes  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas-time,  the  greatest  gift  of  all  —  the 
Gift  of  Giving.  Throughout  the  ages  it  has 
lasted,  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  bringing 
forever  its  joy  and  happiness. 
It  is  best  expressed  by  the  most  enduring  of 
man-made  gifts— those  of  the  Jeweler's  Handi- 
craft, beautiful  Gifts  that  last. 


DIAMONDS    •    PEARLS    •    GEMS    •    JEWELRY    •    WATCHES 
CLOCKS  ■  •    SILVERWARE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  College  ia  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a  complete  education   in  Naval  Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a  thoroug-h 
grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  ia  accepted  as  qualifying  for  entry 
as  second  year  studeftts    in   Canadian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Navi- 
gation, History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general  develop- 
ment of  further  specialization. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  the   Naval    Service,    Ottawa. 

Pending  erection  of  builiUngs  to  replace  those  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  Halifax  disaster  the  Royal  Naval  College  is  located  at  Esquimau, 
near  Victoria.    B.C. 

G.  J.   DESBARATS. 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
Ottawa,   February,   1©20. 


British  Overcoats   ^ 

For  Canadian  Men 

Individually     cut     to     per- 
sonal   measures    from    Pure 
Wool    Cloths.      No    ready- 
madcB.    No   "aeml-readies." 
Direct   from  loom   to  wear- 
era,     no     middlemen.       Al 
quality    linings    and    fittings.      30%    to 
60%   better  value  than  you  get  In  your 
locality.      MaUed   direct   for   $32.     Suits 
equally   good   from   $35. 

Free  Patterns 

of  Huddersfleld  Solid  Worsteds,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Tweeds,  Serges,  etc., 
and  copyright  Self -measuring  chart, 
mailed  free  anywhere.  Cloth  by  the 
yard    also    supplied. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction.  Ovcr- 
coaU  on  7  day*'  approval.  Cash  refund  if 
suit  is  returned. 

GROVES  &  UNDLEY.  Export   Clothiers 
66  The  Lion,  Huddersfleld,  England 


JOHN  HEATHS 

TELEPHONE  PEN 


Obtainable 


all  Stationeis 
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He  is  in  the  same  precarious  position  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  adjust  his  prices  and  his 
stocks  to  present  conditions  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  help  him  out. 

"We  must  get  back  to  the  fundamentals 
that  created  this  country:  industry,  in- 
tegrity, thrift,  and  helping  the  other  fellow. 
The  most  dangerous  factor  to-day  is 
man's  disregard  of  contracts.  He  cancels 
orders  from  the  manufacturer  because 
there  is  a  drop  in  price.  What  is  the 
result?  It  drops  more.  This  cancelling 
of  contracts  as  it  is  going  on  to-day  was 
never  heard  of  before  in  the  history  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  greatest  danger  in 
industry  to-day.  Don't  kick  down  the 
ladder  by  which  you  have  climbed    up. 

"If  you  stick  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  industry,  integrity,  thrift  and 
helping  the  other  fellow  we  will  have  good 
business  in  1921;  but  if  you  let  nature 
take  her  course,  let  the  fire  bum  itself  out, 
we'll  have  depression  in  1921." 

Retailer   Must   Do 
More  Cutting? 

THE  centre  of  importance  in  the 
business  world  must  soon  shift  to 
the  retail  trade.  The  return  trip  is 
near  at  hand.  Months  ago  in  this  depart- 
ment it  was  contended  that  the  consuming 
public  had  become  "fed  up"  on  high  prices, 
many  of  which  were  the  result  of  inordinate 
and  uncalled  for  profit-taking  all  along  the 
line.  The  theory  was  advanced  then  that 
the  customer  in  his  protest  against  the 
further  maintenance  of  these  prices  would 
win  out:  in  spite  of  every  theory  that 
prices  could  not  come  down,  until  raw 
materials  were  lower  or  labor  costs  de- 
clined, or,  particularly,  production  in- 
creased. So  the  retailer  put  it  up  from  the 
consumer  to  the  jobber  and  the  manu- 
facturer, and  both  decided  to  stop  buying. 
The  manufacturer — with  lower  raw  mater- 
ials or  not — without  any  increase  in  pro- 
duction, and  with  labor  costs  just  as  high — 
decided  he  must  cut  prices  in  order  to 
retain  business,  and  in  some  cases  to  revive 
it  where  it  had  vanished.  So  silks,  shoes, 
sugar,  woollens,  cottons,  rugs,  ready-made 
clothing,  and  other  lines  dropped. 

Most  Holding  Back  Too  Much 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  retailer  and  the 
latter,  in  most  cases,  is  showing  as  strong 
a  tendency  to  maintain  prices  as  the  manu- 
facturer a  few  weeks  ago.  Theoretically 
the  retail  merchant  has  as  good  grounds 
for  deadlocking  trade  as  the  rrianufac- 
turer  had:  the  goods  in  stock  cost  him  more 
than  present  wholesale  or  manufacturers' 
prices.  Why  should  he  lose  on  his  stocks? 
Why  should  he  not  wait  until  his  higher 
priced  merchandise  is  cleaned  out  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  he  can  replenish  at  the 
reduced  wholesale  prices? 

Public  Has  Bit  in  Its  Teeth 

Every  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  should 
not,  except  that  the  public  won't  let  him. 
He  must  slash  prices.  The  public  de- 
mands it.  He  must  reduce  his  stocks,  he 
must  stock  the  lower  costing  goods  and 
the  only  way  he  can  move  what  he  has  is 
to  make  reductions  substantial  enough 
to  tempt  a  public  that  has  taken  the  bit 
in  its  teeth.  The  time  has  at  last  arrived 
when  not  the  manufacturer,  and  not 
the  retailer,  but  the  public  at  large 
are  fixing  retail  prices.  Merchandising 
to-day  is  like  an  immense  mart  where  the 
man  who  buys  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  price.  He  believes  he  has 
earned  this  privilege  from  four  years 
of  patient  suffering.  Once  again  let  it  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who  are  fearful  lest 
selling  at  a  loss  should  force  a  crash  among 
retail  merchants,  that  the  retailers,  in 
their  turn,  demanded  and  received  larger 
than  normal  profits  for  several  years  past. 
Why?  "Because,"  they  answered,  "the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  be  forced  to  face  a 
declining  market,  and  meet  losses  on  our 
merchandise  in  liquidating  it."  That  time 
'has  come,  and  the  great  majority  should 
be  well  prepared  for  it,  and  this  readjust- 
ment in  Canada  should  be  passed  through 
with   little  increase   in   business   failures. 

The  situation  takes  an  even  more 
important  aspect.  This  may  be  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  remark  a  certain  bridge 
player — himself  quick  as  a  flash  —  was 
wont  to  make  when  chafing  at  delays  in 
playing  by  partner  or   opponent:    "Your 
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carriage  blocks  the  way."  The  retailer, 
in  holding  prices  up,  is  blocking  the  way 
to  effective  liquidation  all  along  the  line. 
The  manufacturer  cannot  sell  his  stocks 
to  ease  his  bank  load  until  the  retailers' 
shelves  become  bare.  An  early  distribu- 
tion among  the  public  is  the  only  solution: 
to  the  easing  of  credits,  the  removal  of  a 
"tight  money"  period;  the  getting  down 
to  rock  bottom,  and  more  healthy  condi- 
tions of  trade. 

That  this  point  of  view  is  held  in  the 
United  States  is  evident  from  a  comment  in 
the  Bache  Reriexv  in  which  the  statement  is 
made  that: 

Stubbornly  Refusing 

"The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reviving 
trade  is  the  retailer  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  generally,  in  endeavor  to  avoid 
a  smaller  profit  or  even  a  loss,  is  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  reduce  prices  com- 
mensurate with  the  wholesale  reduc- 
tion already  made.  This  attitude  is 
met  by  the  resistance  of  the  consumer 
who  knows  that  he  is  being  over- 
charged on  the  basis  of  the  whole- 
sale price,  and  is  everywhere  curtail- 
ing his  purchases,  if  possible.  All 
this  leaves  the  retailer  loaded  up, 
and  in  turn  restricting  his  orders 
to  the  manufacturers,  making  for 
smaller  production  and  closedowns. 
Substantial  reductions  by  the  retailer 
even  if  gradual  would  probably  incur 
to  him  less  loss  in  the  end,  because, 
some  time,  the  whole  structure  of  re- 
tail prices  will  break  with  a  rush." 

A  similar  point  is  insisted  on  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  which 
takes  the  retailers  to  task  for  inadequate 
reductions.  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.  in 
the  course  of  a  market  letter  take  a 
similar  position,  as  follows: 

Retailers  and   Wages 

"That  the  public  is  determined 
not  again  to  purchase  until  there  is  a 
decided  lowering  of  retail  prices  be- 
comes more  evident  every  day  and  in 
this  they  will  no  doubt  be  successful. 
They  can  hold  off  longer  than  can  the 
suppliers  of  their  wants.  Reductions 
in  retail  prices  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear and  will  daily  become  more 
numerous.  This  very  inability  or 
determination  not  to  buy  at  this  level 
of  prices  renders  it  impossible  to  make 
any  inroad  on  bank  loans.  Meantime 
banks  are  virtually  carrying  heavy  in- 
ventories, at  high  prices.  The  retail 
merchant  to-day  stands  between  the 
public  and  the  banks.  It  will  not  be 
until  there  is  some  buying  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  move  goods  and  reduce 
bank  loans,  and  it  will  not  be  until 
goods  are  reduced  that  there  will  be 
any  great  buying. 

"The  attitude  taken  that  there  shall 
be  no  reduction  in  wages  until  living 
costs  are  greatly  reduced  is  putting 
the  cart  squarely  before  the  horse. 
Costs  cannot  go  far  down  until  there 
is  some  labor  liquidation.  The 
maker  of  shoes  or  clothing,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  expect  to  get  his  bread 
more  cheaply  as  long  as  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  present  labor  cost  in  shoes 
and  clothing  manufacture.  The 
whole  matter  of  cost  is  relative  and  no 
one  class  can  expect  to  remain  im- 
mune from  the  present  tendency. 
When  we  see  reductions  in  retail 
prices,  and  in  labor,  we  may  know 
that  we  are  nearing  the  end,  but  not 
until  then." 

An  inquiry  among  Canadian  merchants 
on  this  point  drew  the  reply  from  a  big 
departmental  store  that  the  only  business 
(lone  late  in  October  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  November  was  the  direct  result  of  sales. 
Normal  buying  had  slumped  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  Gradually,  however, 
the  merchants  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  significance  of  the  strategic  position 
they  now  occupy  in  the  leveling  down 
process,  the  liquidation  of  stocks  and 
the  revival  of  normal  buying. 

High     Yields     on     Common     Stoclcs 

The  warning  in  regard  to  common 
stocks  issued  here  months  ago  might  well 
be  uttered  again.  The  stock  market  has 
witnessed  one  of  the  four  or  five  sharp 
slumps  of  the  past  twenty  years,  dis- 
counting a  period  of  decreasing  profits 
and  in  many  cases  of  losses  on  the  current 
year's  operations.  Long  before  industrial 
conditions  become  stabilized,  however, 
the  stock  market,  romping  ahead  of  current 
events,  will  be  quit  of  the  present  indus- 


A  gift  he  will  appreciate 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  razor  a  man  uses  now  he 
will  welcome  and  enjoy  the  clean  shaves  he  will  get 
from  an  AutoStrop  Razor. 

He  will  like  the  self-stropping  device  that  gives  him  a  fresh 
new  shaving  edge  each  day;  he  will  be  glad  of  the  simplicity 
that  enables  him  to  clean  his  AutoStrop  Razor  without  taking 
it  apart;  above  all,  he  will  be  apt  to  boast  of  the  way  in  which 
the  AutoStrop  blade  removes  his  tough  barbed-wire  beard  (and 
he's  secretly  proud  of  that,  you  know)  without  the  slightest  pull 
or  irritation.  Every  day  of  his  life  he  will  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  his  AutoStrop  Razor— a  gracious  and  continual 
reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

On  sale  at  all  drug,  jewelry  and  razor,  strop  and  12  blades.  Sold 
hardvyare  stores,  the  AutoStrop  Safety  always  and  everywhere  with  a  money 
Razor   is    priced    at    $5  and  up,    for      back   guarantee. 

ilutoStrop  Razor 

— Sharpens  itself 


No.  1— Standard  outfit,  black  leather  case, 
silver-plated  razor;  12  blades:  fine  leather 
strop.  Case  may  also  be  had  in  blue, 
g.een.  maroon  or  red-  Price.  ^C  QQ 
complete syKJ*\J\J 

No  351— Flat  metal  case,  velvet  lined,  hand- 
somely embossed  top  with  plain  diamond 
space  in  the  centre  of  cover  for  <CC  CC\ 
itentsasNo.l   ^^*^^ 


No.  25~Combinalion  set.  Morocco  srain. 
black  leather  case;  silver-plated  raior;  12 
blades:  fine  leather  strop:  fine  quality  lath- 
er brush  and  stick  of  shaving  soap  in  silver- 
plated  push -bottom  tubes.    Price,   Jg    CQ 

complete ^u»«-»v/ 

No.  251— Embossed  nickel-plated  case.  Same 
contents  as  No.l;  can  also  be  had  in  pUlnand 
embossed  cases,  finished  in  nun  ^K  ***** 
metal  and  gold.     Price,  complete.   *K*''  up 


monogram.  Same  conten 

t  ?    AUTOSTROP   SAFETY   RAZOR   CO.,  LIMITED 
AUTOSTROP  BUILDING,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

On  Razors,  Strops,  BhJea,  dc,  herca/ler  marttiJocliircJ  tn  us  wi  shall  apply  Die  trade  mark  "  yakt"  In  aJJillon  to 

Ihc  IraJc  mark  "AuloSlrop"  as  an  additional  indication  thai  then  are  the  fenuine  products  of  the  AuloSlrop  Safely 

Rotor  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada, 


Your  Business  Horizon 


can  be  enlarged  to  include  new  fields  and  new  opportunities  througli  the  use 
of  timely  information  about  your  line  of  business,  gathered  from  all  part,« 
of  Canada. 

Do  you  .■.ee  tlie  advertisements  of  competitors  or  news  items  whicl),  if  followed 
up,  mean  more  new  business  for  you  as  a  manufacturer,  agent  or  wholesaler? 
We  can  keep  you  posted  regularly  on  all  changes  or  developmonUs  tliat  affect 
your  market  or  your  products.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  rates  on  any  subject 

or  !^nffi!;f'-(   •'.  -frvice  that  will  I'p  of  value  to  you. 

Canadian  Press  Clipping  Service 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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Jhe  Mother 


"Mother,   what  time  is  it?" 

TRADEMARK       prom  dawn    till    bedtime,  these 
words  echo  in  Mother's  ears. 

In  a  well-regvilated  home,  things 
happen  ''On  rime:'  The  IMother 
who  directs  her  household  \>y  the 
Elgin  enjoys  the  result. 

She  starts  the  family  off  to  school 
and  business  "On  Time"  becnuse 
the  Elgin  is  dependable. 

Bread  rises,  pies  and  cakes  bake, 
meat  roasts,  meals  are  served — the 
whole  family  gets  up  and  goes  to 
bed  by  the  tick  of  the  Elgin. 

Homes  ordered  on  Elgin  J  i»ir 
are  an  achievement  in  restfulr.ess 
and  contentment. 


There  is  a  Jeweler  in  yuur  vicinity 
who  carries  a  pleasing  selection  of 
Elgin  IVa  tches — -faithfu  I  guard ia  ns 
of  Time. 


CANADIAN  ELGIN  WATCH  CO..  LTD. 
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Built  for  All-round  Office  Work 

Sure  Shot  stapling  machine  binds  Btrongly,  securely,  and 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-quarter  Inch  material. 
It  is  stout  and  durable.  It  will  be  useful  in  your  office 
for  rapid,  reliable  work.  Safes  time  and  trouble;  is 
automatir;   simple;  clog- proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"  Family 

There  is  an  "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  reaulrement, 
from  the  binding  of  fine  silks,  delicate  paper,  to  carpet 
samples.  ^ 

IJ  your  Ta)uiTtmenU  art  peculiar  we  will  malie  a  special  machine 
to  serte  your  purpose  salisfactorily 
Write    to-day,    statins:    yoar    require- 
ments.    An  "Acme"  Machine  will  save 
time    and    money    for    you. 

Ernest  J.   Scott   &  Co.  -  Montreal,    Canada. 

Acme  Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,  N«J. 

Progress    Typewriter    Supply    Company,    Limited, 

London,    Engrland. 
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trial  phase,  and  be  placing  a  premium 
(or  discount)  upon  the  succeeding  one. 
The  crumbling  of  prices  on  the  Canadian 
exchanges  has  wiped  out  thousands  of 
large  and  small  speculators  and  investors, 
and  created  scores  of  securities  that  are 
fairly  strong  intrinsically  and  give  a  yield 
of  9,  10,  11  and  even  12  per  cent.  Taking 
it  all  over  the  market  shows  the  greatest 
bargains  of  a  generation.  But  in  purchas- 
ing now,  not  only  should  the  past  per- 
formances be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  future  market  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry should  be  scanned  as  well.  These 
days  a  successful  past  does  not  necessarily 
presage  an  assured  future,  and  a  main- 
tenance of,  or  increase  in  dividends,  after 
all  the  main  artery  of  an  investment  stock. 


Answers  to  Inquiries 

K.,  ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  N.  S.— 
As  a  reader  of  MacLean's  Magazine  /  am 
taking  advantage  of  your  offer  to  gel  some 
free  information  on  slocks  in  which  I  am 
interested. 

1st. — /  bought  very  heavily  on  margin 
account.  Montreal  Power  from  79  to  86. 
Shawinigan  from  106  to  118.  Have  a 
strong  feeling  these  are  the  next  stocks  to 
make  a  move  on  Montreal  market  unless 
paper  stocks  comx  back  again.  What  is 
your  opinion?  Do  you  think  they  are  likely 
to  drop  still  lower  when  Drayton  lifts  his 
embargo  on  our  securities? 

2nd. — Is  Dominion  Glass  Common  a 
good  buy  around  64?  Does  the  common  of 
the  company  participate  with  preferred  or  is 
it  entitled  to  all  distributions  over  a  fixed 
rate  on  preferred?  Have  they  had  a  good 
year  or  has  general  depression  had  some 
effect? 

3rd. — Am  I  wise  to  hold  Laurentide  at 
108,  Car  pref.  at  96,  Car  common  at  52  in 
face  of  future? 

Montreal  Power  and  Shawinigan 

ANSWER. — There  certainly  appears 
to  be  a  more  favorable  feeling  developing 
towards  power  stocks  at  present.  These 
companies  and  others  in  a  similar  position 
have  been  handicapped  greatly  for  the 
past  few  years  by  very  heavy  costs  of 
operation,  and  in  most  cases  the  increases 
in  rates  have  been  insufficient  to  cover 
these.  From  now  on,  however,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  for  power  rates  to  increase, 
and  for  the  costs  of  operation  to  decrease 
so  that  there  should  be  an  improvement 
in  the  net  earnings  of  power  companies, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this 
will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  their  secur- 
ities. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo on  these  and  other  securities,  it  is 
probable  that  this  will  not  be  lifted  until 
money  conditions  are  much  improved. 
As  to  whether  prices  are  likely  to  decline 
still  further  no  one  can  venture  a  prophecy. 
We  have  every  confidence,  however,  that 
if  you  are  prepared  to  hold  your  Montreal 
Power  and  Shawinigan  for  a  considerable 
period  you  will  feel  that  your  investment 
was  amply  warranted.  These  two  stocks 
have  been  among  the  leaders  in  stemming 
the  present  reactionary  movement. 

Dominion  Glass  Common 

Understand  the  report  soon  to  be  issued 
will  show  good  year's  earnings  with  bright 
prospects  ahead.  Has  excellent  specula- 
tive chances.  Preferred  dividend  is  fixed 
and  common  naturally  would  rise  with 
increased  earnings.  Increase  from  4  to 
6  per  cent,  has  been  looked  for  for  many 
months  now. 

Laurentide  and  "Car" 

Even  at  date  you  wrote  prices  of  all 
three  were  well  below  prices  you  quote. 
If  you  sold  now  you  would  have  to  accept 
fairly  heavy  loss,  whereas  in  Laurentide  at 
least  you  should  gain  by  waiting.  If  you 
sold  either  of  "Car"  securities,  would 
recommend  you  let  the  common  go  as  it 
appears  to  be  several  years  away  from  a 
dividend. 


ANSWERS   TO   INQUIRIES 

Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  iyidustrial 
investments  (if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed)  by 
addressing  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  Financial 
Post,"  IgS  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 
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JEFF    HEARS    THE    CALL 


By 

ILLUSTRATED 


BRAMhOPE   was   strong   on   etiquette, 
and  Jeff  Crane  was  chafing  mildly  in  the 
grip  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  propriety  restric- 
tions.    The  day  was  Tuesday,  the  date  the 
twenty-second    of    October.     To-morrow    Jeff 
was  to  be  married  at  the  little  church  in  Paradise  Comers 
to  Ann  Moore,  and  sundry  excited  females,  who  were 
grooming  Ann  for  the  event,  had  pointed  out  to  Jeff  that 
it  was  not  strictly  proper  for  a  bridegroom-elect  to  see  his 
bride-to-be  from,  say,  the  afternoon  before  the  ceremony, 
until  she  burst  on  his  enraptured  vision  as  he  stood  awaiting 
her  at  the  altar  rail.    Jeff  was  learning  a  lot  these  days 
about  decorum  and  etiquette.    Still,  he  supposed,  it  was 
all  right. 

He  had  quit  work  at  noon,  not  to  resume  it  until  the 
honeymoon  was  over,  and,  naturally,  he  had  gone  down  to 
see  Ann.     His  coming  had  created  as  much  stir  among  the 
aforesaid  excitable  ladies  as  if  he  had  been  some  particu- 
larly objectionable  dragon,  bent  on  gobbling  Ann  up  on 
the  spot.    The  sitting-room  of  Ann's  abode  was  like  a  hive 
of  female  bees  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  milliner's  shop  on 
a  rush  day,  and,  on  Jeff's  innocent  appearance,  they,  with 
the  exception  of  Ann,  had  made  a  swarming  attack  on  Jeff, 
each  armed  with 
needle  or  scissors, 
iir  other  effective 
weapons. 

Jeff  stood  his 
ground,  as  a  soldier 
should,  and  finally, 
after  negotiations 
with  a  stout  elderly 
dragoness  who 
seemed  to  be  run- 
ning the  show,  se- 
cured the  company 
of  Ann  for  five  min- 
utes by  the  clock  in 
semi-privacy. 
Then,  yielding  to 
the  inevitable,  he 
had  withdrawn,  in 
the  light  of  Ann's 
laughter,  not  to  see 
her  again  until  they 
should  meet  at 
Philippi,  other- 
wise the  altar. 

There  had  been 
sundry  arrange- 
ments for  Jeff  to 
make  in  connection 
with  the  greatevent, 
such  as  engaging 
beds  for  the  pals 
who  were  coming 
along  by  the  morn- 
ing train,  and  giv- 
ng  final  instruc- 
tions to  the  livery- 
men who  were  to 
'  I  rive  out  the  guests. 
Then  he  had  to 
make  a  few  belated 
purchases,  and  by 
I  he  time  all  was 
inished  the  after- 
/loon  had  pretty  • 
well  worn  away. 
Icff  decided  to  dine 
;it  the  hotel,  and  to 
spend   his   last 

bachelor     night     in  Sarveyini  Ihf  iround  bentath 
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the  wonderful  little  house.  Waiting  for  the  cook  to  finish 
his  tricks  with  the  victuals,  Jeff  sat  on  the  verandah  and 
smoked  a  reflective  pipe.  Soma  day,  this  Wednesday, 
October  twenty-third,  was  going  to  be.  At  a  quarter  to 
eleven  he  would  be  at  the  church,  waiting  for  Ann.  At 
about  five  minutes  to  eleven  she  would  arrive  in  a  stately 
car,  attended  by  her  bridesmaids,  Aunt  Catherine,  and  an 
Uncle  Elijah,  who  had  lately  cropped  up  to  claim  a  rela- 
tive's privilege.  He  was  going  to  give  Ann  away.  Then 
there  would  be  a  long  string  of  cars  and  teams,  making  the 
most  imposing  procession  that  either  Bramhope  or  Para- 
dise Corners  had  ever  seen.  Jeff  hoped  he  wouldn't  stub 
his  toe  when  it  came  to  the  marriage  service  itself,  and  the 
thought  that  he  might  make  an  ass  of  himself  before  the 
great  assemblage  sent  cold  shivers  down  his  back. 

He  fished  in  his  pockets  and  brought  up  a  smiU  Church 
Service  book,  turning  to  the  part  that  concerns  itself  with 
marriage,  going  all  the  way  through  it  from  "Dearly  Be- 


hiin.  he  aaw  the  Blalce  hmue,  wMi  ■  lerc  cleared  meadow  in  front  of  It. 


loved"  to  the  "Amazement"  with  which  it  ends. 
It  solemnized  his  mind.  It  was  a  beautiful 
service,  and  all  he  hoped  was  that  he  wouldn't 
stick  his  foot  through  it  and  rip  it  all  up.  Never 
in  all  his  fighting  career,  flying  over  the  enemy's 
Imes,  assailed  by  foe  aircraft,  popped  at  by  the  malignant 
Archies,  had  his  nerve  been  racked  as  it  was  by  the  thought 
of  his  part  in  the  marriage  service,  so  he  started  in  again  to 
"bone  up"  his  lines. 

In  selecting  the  verandah  as  his  retiring  place  it  had 
been  farthest  from  his  thought  to  bask  in  the  limelight,  but 
he  had  hardly  got  going  on  his  second  reading  of  the 
service  when  he  became  aware  that  he  had  been  observed. 
The  men  were  flocking  down  from  the  pits  and  mills,  and 
all  of  them  seemed  to  be  going  home  by  way  of  the  hotel. 
Salutations  were  shouted  to  him,  grins  from  grimy  faces 
greeted  him,  hats  were  doffed  by  polite  foreigners,  with  the 
result  that  Jeff  felt  rather  like  a  conquering  general,  on  a 
reviewing  stand,  taking  the  salute.  Then  into  the  lobby 
below  burst  a  batch  of  bosses — owners,  engineers,  book- 
keepers, and  such-like — with  a  tumult  like  that  of  many 
waters,  and  strong  ones  at  that.  They  were  clamoring  for 
Jeff,  good  old  Jeff,  Jeff  Crane,  and  demanding  that  he 

come  forth  and 
down. 

Jeff  grinned  and 
sat  tight.  What 
trouble  there  might 
be  would  have  to 
come  to  him.  Then 
a  bellowing  chorus 
began  and  Jeff  grin- 
ned still  wider.  It 
was  a  dirge  setting 
forth,  in  graphic  de- 
tail, the  renuncia- 
tions of  a  married 
man. 

"No  more  whiskey, 
no  more  rum. 

No  more  rolling 
home  at  half  past 
one; 

No  more  standing 
at  the  corner  of 
the  street 

Winking  at  every 
pretty  girl  you 
meet." 

And  much  more  of 
the  same  kind. 
Then  there  was  a 
rush  upstairs;  Jeff 
was  captured  and 
led  below  to  receive 
felicitations,  and 
assurances  that 
whether  the  pits 
and  mills  ran  or  had 
to  stop  on  the  mor- 
row, the  bunch 
would  be  out  at 
Paradise  Corners 
t  he  next  morning  at 
eleven. 

It  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  Jeff  when  all 
was  over  and  he 
was  permitted  to 
enter  the  dining- 
room  to  give  his  .it  - 
tention  to  the  rt  -u'.t 
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of  the  cook's  operations.  It  was  a  much  greater  relief  to 
think  that  this  was  the  last  tirae  he  need  look  to  a  hotel 
hash-brewer  to  provide  him  with  a  meal.  No  more  "water" 
soup,  no  more  "sole-leather"  steak,  no  more  "india-rubber" 
pie,  no  more  "dishpan"  coffee.  Wait  till  Ann  got  busy  on 
that  wonderful  stove  with  the  polished  steel  fittings. 

"Buggy  all  ready,  M'sieu  Jeff!"  said  the  smiling  ostler  as 
the  bridegroom-elect  sauntered  out  from  his  final  battle 
in  the  dining-room. 

"That's  talking!"  replied  Jeff  heartily,  eager  to  get  off. 
He  fetched  his  purchases,  piled  them  into  the  rig,  and  gave 
a  look  upward,  as  if  he  intended  to  travel  that  way — the 
airman's  habitual  glance  into  the  realm  of  heart's  desire. 
The  sun  was  a  glowing  crimson  ball  seen  through  a  thin 
smoky  veil,  the  skies  faintly  shrouded  in  yellowi.sh  haze. 
There  was  a  warm  stuffiness  in  the  air,  and  with  it  a  dis- 
tinct smell  of  burning. 

"Bush  fire!"  said  the  ostler,  sniffing  vigorously. 

"The  cook  at  work  on  more  of  that  raw-hide  steak," 
suggested  Jeff.     "Late  in  the  year  for  bush  fires,  isn't  it?" 

"No  rain,  plenty  sun,  everyting  dry — dry,  and  he  burn 
queeck.     But  long  way  off,"  responded  Napoleon. 

JEFF  boarded  his  chariot  and  took  the  road.  The  horse 
was  a  sedate  animal,  and  when  the  town  was  left  behind 
and  they  were  on  the  direct  road  to  the  Settlement,  Jeff 
let  the  reins  rest  slackly  on  the  animal's  back  and  left  it  to 
its  own  sober  devices.  Jeff  wanted  leisure  to  think.  He 
checked  off  all  the  arrangements  for  the  morrow,  for  about 
the  fiftieth  time,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be 
no  hitch  anywhere,  provided  he  did  not  fall  down  badly  in 
his  part  of  the  service. 

There  was  but  one  slight  regret  in  Jeff's  mind  regarding 
the  great  event.  He  would  have  liked  to  take  his  bride 
away  in  the  family  "bus,"  his  beloved  aeroplane,  but  reflec- 
tion had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  project,  though  most 
reluctantly.  There  might  be  difficulties  in  connection 
with  landings  and  getting  off  again,  and  then  a  bride  want- 
ed quite  a  bit  of  baggage,  so  Jeff,  lamenting  the  world's 
crass  backwardness  in  the  matter  of  flying  accommoda- 
tions, decided  that  for  this  time  he  would  patronize  motor 
cars  and  trains. 

As  he  neared  home  his  reflections  had  to  be  suspended, 
for  his  progress  became  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession, 
the  folks  from  farms  and  cottages  rushing  out  to  greet  him. 
The  horse  seemed  to  enjoy  the  popular  favor,  for  whenever 
he  caught  sight  of  a  pedestrian  he  pulled  up  of  his  own 
accord  for  the  tribute.  It  was  almost 
dark  when  the  Franklin  house  was 
reached,  but  the  members  of  the 
family,  except  the  two  babies,  were  on 
the  look-out,  Jack  smoking  his  pipe  in 
great  content,  his  wife,  all  radiant 
smiles,  at  his  side.  The  six  kids  were 
out  in  the  road,  making  sure  that  Jeff 
should  not  get  by  without  running 
over  some  of  them. 

"We've  got  new  dresses  and  hats, 
Jeff,  and  we're  coming  to  the  wed- 
ding," said  the  eldest  girl,  her  sisters 
nodding  smiling  corroboration. 

"And  we've  got  new  pants  and 
caps,"  shouted  the  biggest  boy. 

"That's  the  stuff!"  approved  Jeff. 
"I  wanted  to  find  out  about  that,  and 
now  the  wedding  can  go  right  on." 

"Come  in  and  see  them,  Jeff," 
coaxed  the  girl. 

"You  leave  Jeff  alone,  he'll  see 
them  to-morrow,  that  is  if  he  will  be 
able  to  see  anybody  or  anything  but 
Ann,"  the  mother  laughed. 

Jeff  sat  down  on  the  steps,  smoking 
and  chatting  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour.  Franklin  accompanied  him  to 
his  buggy  when  he  decided  at  last  to 
move  on.  The  air  was  still  oppressive, 
the  smell  of  burning  more  perceptible. 

"Bush  fire!"  said  Jack.  "And 
pretty  bad  one,  I  guess.  Somewhere 
in  the  Larochelle  country,  forty  miles 
to  the  west  of  this." 

Bush  fires,  however,  in  that  coun- 
try were  not  so  rare  as  to  arouse  much 
interest.      Most  of  the  heavy  timber 
of  the  Bramhope   country  had  been 
burned  off  thirty  years  before,  when 
the  little  town  and  a  score  of  other  settlements  had  been 
wiped  out  by  a  tremendous  conflagration.    The  Larochelle 
country  was  different,  being  thickly  wooded  and  thinly 
populated,  a  woodsman's  country  with  a  few  lumberjacks' 
cottages  dotted  here  and  there  about  it,  and  an  occasional 
small  farm  on  a  cleared  space  in  the  forest  depths. 

"Looks  and  smells  as  if  it  might  be  a  nasty  one,"  agreed 
Jeff. 

"A  man  came  through  this  way  in  a  car  this  afternoon 
and  he  said  he'd  just  come  along  from  the  fire  region,"  said 
Franklin.  "Told  me  they'd  been  fighting  that  fire  for  the 
better  part  of  a  week;  they  thought  they  had  it  in  hand 
yesterday,  but  the  west  wind  sprang  up  and  started  things 


sizzling  again.  They're  getting  scared  for  some  of  the  lone 
settlers  in  the  bush  and  have  warned  them  out.  The  mis- 
chief is,  with  those  folks,  they'll  hang  on  till  the  last  minute 
and  then  be  hard  put  to  it  to  get  clear." 

"Not  much  chance  of  a  change  of  wind,"  said  Jeff, 
looking  up  into  the  dull  darkness.  "More  rather  than 
less  of  it  as  the  night  goes  on."  He  paused  a  moment  to 
remove  the  halter  from  the  head  of  his  horse,  his  eyes 
glancing  westward  in  the  direction  of  the  Larochelle  coun- 
try. There  was  the  faintest  red  glow  tinging  the  darkness. 
Franklin  noticed  it  at  the  same  time. 

"And  that's  all  of  forty  miles  off,"  observed  the  latter. 
"It  will  be  worse  before  it's  better.  Well,  good  night, 
Jeff,  we'll  ]»'  itior,.  t,,  ^p,.  o.,.  uliJu  put  under  you  in  the 
morn  in  t; 

IT  WAS  quite  dark  when  Jeff  finished  his  journey  and 
stabled  the  meditati^  steed.  Then  he  went  into  his 
little  hangar  to  see  thjnall  was  right  with  his  plane.  He 
felt,  somehow,  that  he  wa^oing  a  rather  shabby  trick  in 
leaving  it  during  the  epocmfl  days  immediately  before  him, 
and  as  he  fussed  about  it  antkplayed  with  it,  he  explained 
to  it  apologetically  the  exact  situation. 

Most  of  his  luck  had  come  with  it.  Its  speedy  wings  had 
enabled  him  to  run  down  the  absconding  confidential  man 
of  the  Foxeroft  Mining  Company,  and  thus  had  given  him 
a  lucrative  job  and  a  cheque  when  he  and  Ann  decided  that 
it  would  be  wicked  to  waste  any  more  of  life  in  single 
wretchedness;  it  had  earned,  in  swift  pursuit  of  Pemberton, 
one  magnificent  piano  that  presently  would  tinkle  melodi- 
ously under  the  flying  fingers  of  Ann,  and  a  patent  washer 
that  would  make  Ann's  washing  day  a  sort  of  drawing- 
room  affair. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  'bus  he  would  never  have  had 
the  thousand  to  lend  to  Jack  Franklin,  and  never  would 
have  been  able  to  get  square  with  old  Peterson,  and,  inci- 
dentally, collect  the  sum  of  one  dollar  of  which  he  had  been 
ungenerously  mulcted.  It  was  the  'plane  that  had  put 
the  new  dresses  on  the  backs  of  the  Franklin  girls  and  new 
pants  on  the  legs  of  the  Franklin  boys.  It  did  seem  tough 
that  on  the  great  day,  the  day  of  days,  the  contributor  in 
largest  measure  to  his  happiness — excluding  Ann — should 
be  cooped  up  in  a  dark,  silent,  and  solitary  hangar,  while 
his  world  celebrated. 

He  went  over  the  'plane  with  affectionate  care,  missing 
no  part,  rubbing  and  cleaning  and  polishing,  until  it  was 
speckless  and  perfect.     He  filled  the  tanks  more    as  a 


She  was  unable  to  speak,  her  face  was  scorched  to  Indian  hue. 

concession  to  his  loved  side-partner  than  from  any  thought 
that  he  might  have  occasion  to  use  his  ship  before  he  and 
Ann  returned  to  the  commonplace  world.  Then,  every- 
thing in  shipshape  order,  he  passed  into  the  garden  to  the 
front  door  of  the  dark  little  house  that  was  quietly,  but — 
as  Jeff  felt  —  alertly  waiting  for  the  big  days  that  were  to 
follow  this  last  bachelor  night.  The  scent  of  the  roses 
came  to  him  with  welcoming  fragrance,  for  despite  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  clambering  bush  on  the  porch 
was  still  thickly  covered  with  blooms.  Then  Jeff  entered 
the  still  house.  There  was  no  solitariness,  though,  in  its 
silence.  He  fancied  he  could  hear  soft  musical  voices  in 
the  darkness,  murmurous  laughter,  the  quiet  patter  of 


feet,  the  pleasant  swish  of  a  woman's  garments.  He  lis- 
tened to  it  all  for  some  moments,  then  broke  the  spell. 

"Getting  sort  of  mushy,"  he  grunted  in  self-rebuke,  then 
passed  on  into  the  kitchen  and  lit  the  lamp.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  hiseyes  surveyingthe  snug  little  place  with  a 
vast  content  in  them.  Then  he  went  upstairs,  opened  the 
wardrobe,  and  took  out  the  superlative  garments  in  which 
he  was  to  array  himself  on  the  morrow,  the  smart  black 
coat,  the  vest  in  which  the  solemn  and  the  sporty  were 
chastely  blended,  the  lavender-grey  trousers,  the  tall  hat — 
fit  emblem  of  his  passage  from  the  irresponsibilities  of 
bachelorhood  to  the  seriousness  of  the  more  blessed  estate. 
He  laid  them  all  out  on  the  bed,  together  with  the  minor 
items  of  his  glorious  apparel. 

"I  only  hope  I  won't  gum  up  all  the  show,"  he  said, 
reflecting  on  the  intricacies  of  the  marriage  service. 

Leaving  the  raiment  all  ready  to  don,  he  went  down- 
stairs again,  proposing  to  put  in  a  solid  half  hour's  grind  on 
the  bits  of  the  service  he  felt  he  was  shaky  in,  but  this 
purpose  was  balked  by  the  appearance  of  Fairleigh,  his 
neighbor, 

"The'rnissus  saw  your  light  in  the  kitchen  and  sent  me 
over  to  get^ou  for  a  bite  of  late  supper.  She's  got  ham 
and  eggs  olfthe  fire  so  you're  to  come  right  off,"  said  the 
visitor.  "WantlKomethingto  hold  youupat  atime  like  this." 

"I  had  suppeS^jn  Bramhope,  but  ham  and  eggs  sound 
good  to  me,"  responded  Jeff  with  alacrity.  "I  say,  Jim, 
about  the  ring.  The  best  man  keeps  it  till  the  right  time 
comes,  then  does  he  give  it  to  the  parson,  or  does  he  give  it 
to  you  and  you  give  it  to  the  parson?  I'm  all  balled  up 
over  it." 

"Oh,  forget  it,  Jeff,"  grinned  Fairleigh.  "So  long  as  you 
have  a  ring  ready  the  parson'll  see  it  goes  where  it  belongs. 
Buck  up,  son,  it  isn't  half  as  hard  as  you  think  it'll  be. 
You  just  put  that  Prayer  Book  away  and  don't  ball  your- 
self up  any  more.  Between  Ann  and  the  parson  and  the 
rest  of  us,  we'll  see  you're  hitched  tight  enough  before  you 
get  out  of  church.  It  isn't  getting  the  knot  tied  that 
bothers  lots  of  folks,  that's  easy  enough,  it's  getting  it  un- 
tied afterwards." 

JEFF  regarded  Fairleigh  with  stony  disapproval;  such 
levity  was  ill-timed,  if  not  improper.  He  put  out  the 
light,  locked  the  door  and  went  over  to  interview  the  ham 
and  eggs. 

"Some  blaze  over  Larochelle  way,"  said  Fairleigh,  as 
they  were  crossing  from  one  farm  to  the  other.  "They  say 
it's  gaining  instead  of  being  checked, 
with  no  likelihood  of  its  being  pulled 
up  till  it  gets  to  the  stripped  lands. 
We  will  be  lucky  if  we  don't  hear  of 
some  poor  souls  being  trapped  by  it  in 
the  deep  bush." 

"That's  not  very  likely,"  replied 
Jeff.  "Everybody  will  have  had 
plenty  of  notice." 

"Yes,  but  where  folks  have  their  all 
at  stake  they  stand  by  it  to  the  last 
minute,  hoping  things  will  turn  out 
right,"  said  Fairleigh.       , 

It  was  half-past  eleven  when  Jeff 
returned  to  his  house.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  dim  glare  in  the  western 
sky  was  deeper  than  it  had  been  when 
he  accompanied  Fairleigh  to  the  re- 
past. The  air  seemed  smokier,  the 
smell  of  burning  wood  more  pungent. 
He  did  not  enter  the  house  at  once  as 
he  was  not  at  all  sleepy,  and  after  two 
or  three  great  rashers  of  ham  and 
three  or  four  eggs,  to  say  nothing 
about  Mrs.  Fairleigh 's  excellent  coffee, 
Jeff  thought  a  digestive  pipe  would  be 
about  the  right  thing.  He  didn't 
want  to  invite  a  nightmare  in  which  a 
menacing  clergyman  would  forbid  his 
marrying  Ann  because  he  had  flunked 
shamefully  on  his  end  of  the  service. 
So  he  dropped  into  the  arbor  seat, 
charged  his  pipe,  lit  it,  drew  in  and 
emitted  half  a  dozen  puffs,  and  felt 
easier  in  his  mind. 

As  he  thought  of  the  good  that  had 
come  to  him,  he  contrasted  his  fortune 
with  that  of  many  who  had  gone  out 
with  him  in  '14  on  the  Great  Adventure 
and  who,   this  night,   were  sleeping 
their  long  sleep  in  the  scarred  but  saved  alien  land  across 
the  broad  expanse  of  sea.     He  now  recalled  them  to  mem- 
ory, pals  of  his  own,  made  more  than  kin  by  the  ties  of 
comradeship  in  fiery  fight,  men  from  this  very  country  over 
which    his    eyes   looked.    He    named  them,  half-aloud, 
affectionately,  reverently,  prayerfully,  as  they  filed  before 
him  in  the  semi-darkness,  a  gallant,  glorious  company. 
Some  had  worked  with  him  in  the  Bramhope  mines,  others 
had  come  from  the  farms  that  dotted  the  hillsides,  and 
some  again  from  the  wooded  lands  that  lay  beneath  the 
threatening  glare  that  tinged  the  western  sky.    In  a  score 
of  homes  within  daylight  range  of  the  spot  at  which  he  sat, 
Continued  on  page  68 
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"Believe  in  God,  in  Spite  of  What 

tne     V_><lergy      Oayi  Dr.  Jowett,  of  BalHol,  toW  Margot  Tennam 


WHAT  I  really  enjoyed  most  in  London  was 
riding  in  the  Row.  I  bought  a  very  beauti- 
ful hack  for  myself:  a  15.2  bright  bay,  with 
black  points.  I  called  it  Tatts;  it  was  so  well-bal- 
'  anced  that  if  I  had  ridden  with  my  face  to  its  tail  I 
should  hardly  have  known  the  difference.  It  was 
bold  as  a  lion,  vain  as  a  peacock  and  extremely 
moody.  One  day  I  was  mounted  to  ride  in  the  Row ; 
my  papa  kept  me  waiting  so  long  at  the  front  door 
of  40,  Grosvenor  Square  that  I  thought  I  would 
ride  Tatts  into  the  hall  and  give  him  a  call;  it  only 
meant  going  up  one  low  step  from  the  pavement  to 
the  porch,  and  one  higher  step  through  the  double  doors 
held  wide  by  two  footmen. 

Unluckily,  after  a  rather  curious  approach  by  Tatts  up 
the  last  step  into  the  marble  hall,  he  caught  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  a  huge  mirror.  He  instantly  stood  on  his  hind- 
legs,  not  at  all  from  fear  but  from  vanity.  My  tall  hat 
was  crushed  into  the  crystal  chandelier  and  all  his  four 
legs  gave  way  on  the  highly-polished  floor.  Down  we 
went,  the  pony  on  top  of  me  and  all  the  glass  on  top  of  him 
and  my  father  and  the  footmen  helpless.  I  was  up  and 
on  Tatts'  head  in  a  moment,  but  not  before  he  had  kicked 
a  fine  old  chest  into  splinters,  while  I  was  immovable  from 
bruises. 

My  second  scrape  was  more  serious:  I  became  engaged  to 
be  married. 

If  any  young  miss  reads  this  autobiography  and  wants  a 
little  advice  from  a  very  old  hand,  I  will  say  to  her,  when  a 
man  threatens  to  commit  suicide  after  you  have  refused 
him  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  a  petty  fellow  or  a 
gi\  ^  goose;  if  you  felt  any  doubts  about  your  decision 
be^  •-■  you  need  have  none  after  this;  and  in  no  circum- 
stanios  must  you  give  way.  To  marry  a  man  out  of  pity 
s  bl.-^ney;  and  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  influence  the 
kind  of  man  who  has  "never  had  a  chance,  poor  devil" 
you  a-p  profoundly  mistaken.  One  can  only  influence  the 
s<  ong  characters  in  life,  not  the  weak;  and  it  is  the  height 
of  van.ty  to  suppose  that  you  can  make  an  honest  man  of 
anyone.  My  fiance  was  neither  petty  nor  a  goose,  but  a 
humorist;  he  was  a  very  fine  rider  and  mounted  me  with 
the  Beaufort  hounds;  I  don't  think  he  meant  me  to  take 
him  seriously;  but,  in  spite  of  my  high  spirits,  I  was  very 
serious.  And  he  was  certainly  more  in  love  with  me  than 
anyone  else  had  ever  been. 

When  I  told  my  mother  of  my  engagement,  she  sank 
back  on  a  settee,  put  a  handkerchief  over  her  eyes  and  said: 

"You  might  as  well  marry  your  groom." 

I  struggled  very  hard  to  show  her  how  worldly  she  was. 
Who  wanted  money?  Who  wanted  position?  Who 
wanted  brains?  Nothing  in  fact  was  wanted  except  my 
will. 

I  was  much  surprised,  a  few  days  later,  to  hear  from  G., 

whom  I  met  in  the  Row,  that  he  had  called  every  day  that 

■  week  but  been  told  by  the  footman  I  was  out.     "The  under- 

butler  was  devoted    to  me,  and  when  I  complained  he 

said,  sadly: 

"I  am  afraid,  miss,  your  young  gentleman  has  been  for- 
bidden the  house." 

Forbidden  the  house!  I  rushed  to  my  sister  Charty. 
I  found  her  even  more  upset  than  my  mother.  She 
pointed  out  with  some  truth  that  the  folly  of  Lucy's 
marriage  and  obstinacy  with  which  she  had  pursued  it  had 
gone  far  towards  spoiling  her  life;  but  "the  squire,"  as 
Graham  Smith  was  called,  although  a  character  part,  was 
a  man  of  perfect  education.  He  had  beaten  the  boys  at 
Harrow,  won  a  hundred  steeplechases  and  loved  books; 
whereas  my  young  man  knew  little  about  anything  but 
horses,  and,  she  added,  would  be  no  companion  to  me  if  I 
were  ill. 

My  Fiance  Threatened  Suicide 

I  FLOUNCED  about  the  room  and  said  that  forbidding 
him  the  house  was  grotesque  and  made  me  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  servants.  I  ended  a  pas.sionate  protest 
by  telling  her  gravely  that  if  I  refused  him  he  would  commit 
suicide.  I  was  nettled  at  the  hilarious  way  with  which 
this  awful  news  was  received. 

Charty:  "I  should  have  thought  you  had  too  much 
sense  of  humor  and  Mr.  B.  too  much  common  sense  for 
either  of  you  to  believe  this.  He  must  think  you  very 
vain — " 

I  did  not  know  at  all  what  she  meant  and  said  with  great 
earnestness: 

"The  terrible  thing  is  I  believe  that  I  have  given  him  a 
fal.5e  impression  of  my  feelings  for  him;  for,  though  I  love 
him  very  much,  I  would  never  have  promised  to  marry 
him  if  he  had  not  said  he  would  kill  himself."  Clasping 
my  two  hands  together  and  greatly  moved:  "If  I  break  it 


"//  viy  book  causes  wounded  feelings  it  is  not  my  fault.  I 
have  narrated  facts  as  I  know  them.  .  .  This  is  my  first  book 
and  people  must  judge  it  on  its  merits.  .  .  My  own  husband 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  book."  Thus  writes  Mrs. 
"Marf/ot"  Asguith.  In  Great  Britain  they  threatened  to  suppress 
her  hook.  But,  suppressed  or  not,  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  it  in   MacLean's. 
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By  MARGOT    ASQUITH 

WIFE     OF     THE      FORMER       BRITISH       PRIME      MINISTER 

off  now  and  anything  should  happen  my  life  is  over  and  I 
should  feel  as  if  I  had  murdered  him." 

Charty:  "I  should  risk  it,  darling." 

When  I  discovered  that  my  young  man  was  forbidden 
the  house,  I  made  great  friends  with  the  one-legged  cross- 
ing-sweeper and  plied  him  with  letters  and  messages.  I 
knew  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were  doing;  scenes 
bored  me  and  I  was  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a  cam- 
paign of  white  lies,  so  I  relieved  my  relations  by  telling  the 
young  man  that  I  could  not  marry  him.  He  gave  me  his 
beautiful  mare,  Molly  Bawn,  sold  all  his  other  horses  and 
went  to  Australia.    His  hair  was  grey  when  he  returned 


The  Duke  of  Ueaufort,  whose  horses  M.ircot  Tennant  rode. 

two  years  later.  I  have  heard  of  this  happening,  but  have 
only  known  of  it  twice  in  my  life — once  on  this  occasion; 
and  the  other  time  was  when  the  boiler  of  the  Thunderer 
burst  in  her  trial  trip;  the  engine  was  made  by  Humphreys 
&  Tennant's  steel  works  and  was  the  first  Government 
order  the  firm  had  ever  received.  Young  Mr.  Humphreys 
came  to  Glen  with  white  hair  after  the  explosion.  My 
father  told  me  the  story  and  I  never  forgot  it. 

My  parents  were  anxious  to  remove  all  traces  of  my 
foolish  engagement.  Sir  William  Miller,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  suggested  to  them  that  his  eldest  son — a  charming 
young  fellow  since  dead—should  marry  me.  I  doubt  if 
the  young  man  knew  me  by  sight;  but  in  consequence  of 
this  we  were  invited  to  stay  at  Manderston,  much  to  my 
father's  pleasure. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  my  host  said  to  me; 

"Margot.  will  you  many  my  son  Jim?" 


"My  dear  Sir  William,"  I  replied, 
has  never  spoken  to  me  in  his  life!" 

Sir  William:  "He  is  shy." 

I  assured  him  that  this  was  not  so, and  that  I 
thought  his  son  might  be  allowed  to  choose  for  him- 
self, adding: 

"You  are  like  my  father,  Sir  William,  and  think 
everyone  wants  to  marry." 

Sir  William:  "So  theydo, don't  they?"  (with  a  sly 
look)  "I  am  sure  they  all  want  to  marry  you." 

Margot:  (mischievously)  "I  wonder!" 

Sir  William:  "Margot,  would  you  rather  marry  me 
or  break  your  leg? ' ' 

Margot:  "Break  both.  Sir  William." 

I  Say  "Damn"  Before  a  Clergyman 

TT  WAS  through  my  beloved  Lady  Wemyss  that  I  met  the 
■*■  Master  of  Balliol.  One  evening  in  1888  we  were  having 
tea  in  the  large  marble  hall  at  Gosford.*  The  men  had 
come  in  from  shooting.  To  please  my  host  I  generally 
wore  an  accordion  skirt  as  he  liked  me  to  dance  to  him. 
Some  one  was  playing  the  piano  and  I  was  improvising 
in  and  out  of  the  chairs.  As  I  was  in  the  act  of  making  a 
final  and  circular  curtsey,  I  caught  my  foot  in  my  skirt  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  an  old  clergyman  seated  hidden  in  the 
window.  A  loud  "Damn!"  resounded  through  the  room. 
I  got  up  and,  recovering  my  presence  of  mind,  said: 

"You  are  a  clergyman,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  shocked 
you." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "I  hope  you  will  go  on;  I 
like  your  dancing  extremely." 

I  caused  much  amusement  by  asking  the  family  after- 
wards if  the  clergyman  whose  presence  I  had  failed  to 
notice  was  their  minister  at  Aberlady.  I  then  learnt  that 
he  was  the  famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Jowett,  the  Master  of 
Balliol. 

Before  telling  how  my  friendship  with  the  Master 
developed,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  events  in  Oxford  which 
gave  him  his  insight  into  human  beings  and  caused  him 
much  quiet  suffering.  In  1852  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenkyns 
caused  the  Mastership  of  Balliol  to  become  vacant. 
Jowett's  fame  as  a  tutor  was  great,  but  with  it  there  had 
spread  a  suspicion  of  "rationalism."  Persons  whispered 
that  the  great  tutor  was  tainted  with  German  views. 
This  reacted  unduly  upon  his  colleagues;  and  when  the 
election  came  he  was  rejected  by  a  single  vote.  His  disap- 
pointment was  deep,  but  he  threw  himself  more  than  ever 
into  his  work.  He  told  me  that  a  favorite  passage  of  his  in 
Marcus  Aurelius — "Be  always  doing  something  serviceable 
to  mankind  and  let  this  constant  generosity  be  your  only 
pleasure,  not  forgetting  a  due  regard  to  God" — had  been 
of  great  help  to  him  at  that  time. 

The  lectures  which  his  pupils  cared  most  about  were 
those  on  Plato  and  on  St.  Paul;  both  as  tutor  and  examiner 
he  may  be  said  to  have  stimulated  the  study  of  Plato  in 
Oxford:  he  made  it  a  rival  to  that  of  Aristotle. 

"Aristotle  is  dead,"  he  would  say,  "but  Plato  is  alive." 

Hitherto  he  had  published  little — an  anonymous  essay 
on  Pascal  and  a  few  literary  articles— but  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  disappointment  he  finished  his  share  of  the  edition  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  had  been  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arthur  Stanley.  Both  produced  their  books  in 
1855;  but,  while  Stanley's  Corinthians  evoked  languid 
interest,  Jowett's  Galatians,  Thessalonians  and  Romans 
provoked  a  clamour  among  his  friends  and  enemies. 
About  that  time  he  was  appointed  to  the  Oxford  Greek 
Chair,  which  pleased  him  much;  but  his  delight  was  rather 
dashed  by  a  hostile  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  abusing 
him  and  his  religious  writings.  The  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Cotton,  required  from  him  a  fresh  signature  »of  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  interview,  when 
addressed  by  two  men — one  pompously  explaining  that  it 
wa«!  a  necessary  act  if  he  was  to  retain  his  cloth  and  the  other 
apologizing  for  inflicting  a  humiliation  upon  him — he 
merely  said : 

"Where  is  the  pen?" 

His  essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  came 
out  in  1860  in  the  famous  volume,  Essays  and  Reviews, 
increased  the  cry  of  heterodoxy  against  him;  and  the 
Canons  of  Christ  Church,  including  Dr.  Pusey,  persisted 
in  withholding  from  him  an  extra  salary  without  which  the 
endowment  of  the  Greek  Chair  was  worth  only  40  pounds. 
This  scandal  was  not  removed  till  1864,  after  he  had  been 
excluded  from  the  university  pulpit.  He  continued  work- 
ing hard  at  his  translation  of  the  whole  of  Plato:  he  had 
already  published  notes  on  the  Republic  and  analyses  of  the 
dialogues.  This  took  up  all  his  time  till  1870,  when  he 
became  Master  of  Balliol. 


'Oosford  i>  the  Earl  of  Wemys*'  country  place  and  <a  gitu*t*4 
between  Edinburirh  »^\4  North  Berwick. 
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"No  Knowledfte  But  I  Know  It" 

JOWETT  was  the  hardest  working  tutor,  Vice-Chan cellor 
and  Master  that  Oxford  has  ever  had.  Balliol  under 
his  regime  grew  in  numbers  and  produced  more  scholars, 
more  thinkers,  and  more  political  men  of  note  than  any 
other  college  in  the  university.  He  had  authority  and  a 
unique  prextige.  It  was  said  of  Dr.  Whewell  of  Trinity 
that  "knowledge  was  his  forte  and  omniscience  his  foible;" 
the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  Master  and  was 
expre.ssed  in  a  college  epigram  written  by  an  under- 
graduate. After  Jowett's  death  I  cut  the  following  from 
an  Oxford  magazine: 

The  author  of  a  famous  and  often  misquoted  verse 
upon  Professor  Jowett  lias  written  me  a  note  upon  his  lines 
which  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here.  "Several 
versions,"  he  writes,  "have  appeared  lately,  and  my  vanity 
does  not  consider  them  improvements.  The  lines  were 
written : 

"First  come  I,  my  name  is  Jowett, 
There's  no  knowledge  but  I  know  it. 
I  am  Master  of  this  College, 
What  I  don't  know  —is  not  knowledge." 

■  The  First  come  I'  referred  to  its  being  a  masque  of  the 
College  in  which  fellows,  scholars,  etc.,  appeared  in  order. 
The  short,  disconnected  sentences  were  intentional,  as 
being  characteristic.  Such  a  line  as  'all  that  can  be  known 
I  know  it'  (which  some  papers  substituted  for  line  2)  would 
express  a  rather  vulgar  Whewellian  foible  of  omniscience, 
which  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Master's  nature;  the  line  as 
originally  written  was  intended  to  express  the  rather  sad, 
brooding  manner  the  Ma.ster  had  of  giving  his  oracles,  as 
though  he  were  a  spectator  of  all  time  existence,  and  had 
penetrated  into  the  mystery  of  things.  Of  course,  the 
last  line  expressed,  with  necessary  exaggeration,  what,  as  a 
fact,  was  his  attitude  to  certain  subjects  in  which  he  refused 
to  be  interested,  such  as  modern  German  metaphysics, 
philology,  and  Greek  inscriptions." 

When  I  met  the  Master  in  1887, 1  was  young  and  he  was 
old;  but,  whether  from  insolence  or  insight,  I  never  felt  this 
difference.  I  do  not  think  I 
was  a  good  judge  of  age.  I 
have  always  liked  people 
older  than  myself;  I  hardly 
ever  meet  men  and  women 
between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  now  with  any  youth. 
Jowett  was  younger  than 
half  the  young  people  that  I 
know  now.  I  imagine  it  was 
because  I  was  not  conscious 
of  his  age  that  we  became 
such  wonderful  friends.  I 
generally  skip  the  preface 
with  people,  but  I  always 
read  it  afterwards  and  I  have 
an  infinite  capacity  for  friend- 
ship. 

The  first  element  of  great- 
ness is  fundamental  humble- 
ness: this  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  servility;  the 
second  is  freedom  from  self: 
one  is  nature  and  the  other 
temperament;  the  third,  in- 
trepid courage;  taken  in  its 
widest  interpretation  it  gen- 
erally goes  with  truth,  which 
includes  character;  and  the 
fourth,  the  power  of  love, 
although  I  have  put  it  last, 
is  the  rarest.  If  these  go  to 
the  makings  of  a  great  man, 
Jowett  possessed  them  all. 
He  might  have  mocked  at 
the  confined  narrow  compre- 
hension of  Oxford  and  ex- 
posed the  arrogance,  vanity 
and  conventionality  of  the  Church;  intellectual  scorn  and 
even  bitterness  might  have  come  to  him;  but  he  preserved 
a  zealous  faith  in  his  fellow  creatures,  infinite  patience  and 
an  imperturbable  serenity.  Whether  he  was  as  great  a 
scholar  as  Munro  or  Jebb,  whether  his  criticisms  of  the 
Bible  fluttered  the  faith  in  Oxford,  or  whether  his  long 
silences  made  the  undergraduates  more  stupid  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  I  care  little:  I  only  know  that 
he  was  what  I  call  great,  and  that  he  had  an  ennobling 
influence  over  my  life.  He  was  apprehensive  of  my  social 
reputation;  and  in  our  correspondence,  which  started 
directly  we  parted  at  Gosford,  he  constantly  gave  me  wise 
advice. 

Heart-Breaker  and  Smoker 

TJE  WAS  much  shocked  by  hearing  that  I  smoked. 
■*■  J-  This  is  what  he  says: 

"What  are  you  doing— breaking  a  young  man's  heart? 
not  the  first  time  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third — I  believe. 
Poor  fellows — they  have  paid  you  the  highest  compliment 
that  a  gentleman  can  pay  a  lady,  and^are  deserving  of  all 


love.  Shall  I  give  you  a  small  jtiece  of  counsel?  It  is 
better  for  you  and  a  duty  to  them  that  their  disappointed 
passions  should  never  be  known  even  to  a  single  person, 
for  as  you  are  well  aware  one  confidant  means  everybody, 
and  the  good-natured  world,  who  are  of  course  very  jealous 
of  you,  will  call  you  cruel  and  a  breaker  of  hearts,  etc.  I 
do  not  consider  this  advice,  but  merely  a  de.'^ire  to  make 
you  see  things  as  others  see  them  or  nearly.  The  Symonds 
girls  at  Davos  told  me  that  you  smoke!  !  !  at  which  I  am 
shocked,  because  it  is  not  the  manner  of  ladies  in  England. 
I  always  imagine  you  with  a  long  hookah  puffing,  pufling, 
since  I  hoard  this:  give  it  up,  my  dear  Margaret — it  will 
get  you  a  bad  name. 

"Please  to  observe  that  I  am  always  serious  when  I  try 
to  make  fun.  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  life  and  friends  and 
the  weather  and  believe  me 

"Ever  yours  truly, 

"B.  JOWETT." 

He  asked  me  once  if  I  ever  told  anyone  that  he  wrote  to 
me,  to  which  I  answered: 

"I  should  rather  think  so!     I  tell  every  railway-porter." 

This  distressed  him;  I  told  him  he  was  evidently  ashamed 
of  my  love  for  him  but  that  I  was  proud  of  it. 

Jowett  (after  a  long  silence):  "Would  you  like  to  have 
your  life  written,  Margaret?" 

Margot:  "Not  much,  unless  it  told  the  truth  and  was 
indiscreet.  If  I  could  have  a  biographer  like  FVoude  or 
Lord  Hervey  it  would  be  delightful,  no  one  would  be  bored 
by  reading  it — whom  will  you  choose  to  write  your  life. 
Master?" 

Jowett:  "No  one  will  be  in  a  position  to  write  my  life, 
Margaret' '  (for  some  time  he  called  me  Margaret ;  he  though  t 
it  less  familiar  than  Margot). 

Margot:  "What  nonesense!  How  can  you  possibly 
prevent  it?  If  you  are  not  very  good  to  me,  I  may  even 
write  it  myself!" 

Jowett:  "If  I  could  have  been  sure  of  that,  I  need  not 
have  burnt  all  my  correspondence!     But  you  are  an  idle 
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young  lady  and  woiJd  certainly  never  have  concentrated 
on  so  dull  a  subject." 

Margot  (indignantly):  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
burnt  all  George  Eliot's  letters,  Matthew  Arnold's, 
Swinburne's,  Temple's  and  Tennyson's?" 

Jowett:  "I  have  kept  one  or  two  of  George  Eliot's  and 
Florence  Nightingale's;  but  great  men  do  not  write  good 
letters." 

Margot:  "Do  you  know  Florence  Nightingale?  I  wish 
I  did!" 

Jowett  (evidently  surprised  that  I  had  never  heard  the 
gossip  connecting  his  name  with  Florence  Nightingale): 
"Why  do  you  want  to  know  her?" 

Margot:  "Because  she  was  in  love  with  my  friend  George 
Pembroke's  father." 

Jowett  (guardedly):  "Oh,  indeed!  I  will  take  you  to 
see  her  and  then  you  can  ask  her  about  this." 

Margot:  "I  would  love  that!  But  perhaps  she  would 
not  care  for  me." 

Jowett:  "I  do  not  think  she  will  care  for  you,  but  would 
you  mind  that?" 


Margot:  "Oh,  not  at  all!  I  am  quite  unfeminine  in  those 
ways:  when  people  leave  the  room,  I  don't  say  to  my.self, 
'I  wonder  if  they  like  me,'  but  'I  wonder  if  I  like  them.' " 

Margot  Meets  Florence  Nightingale 

THIS  made  an  impression  on  the  Master,  or  I  should  not 
have  remembered  it.  Some  weeks  after  this  he  took 
me  to  see  Florence  Nightingale  in  her  house  in  South 
Street.  There  were  groups  of  hospital  nurses  waiting  in 
the  hall  to  see  her.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa  with  a  white 
shawl  round  her  Shoulders.  I  noted  her  fine,  handsome, 
well-bred  face;  after  shaking  hands  with  me,  she  pointed 
to  the  beautiful  Richmond  print  of  Sidney  Herbert  hanging 
above  her  head  and  said: 

"I  am  interested  to  meet  you  as  I  hear  the  son  of  my 
beloved  friend  Ls  devoted  to  you.  Will  you  tell  me  what  he 
is  like?"  • 

I  described  Lord  Pembroke,  while  Jowett  sat  in  stony 
silence  till  we  left  the  house. 

One  day,  a  few  months  after  this  visit,  I  was  driving 
outside  Oxford  with  the  Master  and  I  said  to  him: 

"You  never  speak  of  your  relations  to  me  and  you  never 
tell  me  whether  you  were  in  love  when  you  were  yoong. 
I  have  told  you  so  much  about  myself." 

Jowett:  "Have  you  ever  heard  that  I  was  in  love  with 
anyone?" 

I  did  not  like  to  say  that,  since  our  visit  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  I  had  heard  that  he  had  wanted  to  marry  her, 
sol  said: 

"Yes,  I  have  been  told  you  were  in  love  once." 
.Jowett:  "Only  once?" 
Margot:  "Yes." 

Complete  silence  fell  upon  us  after  this.  I  broke  it  at 
last  by  saying: 

"What  was  your  lady-love  like,  dear  Master?" 
Jowett:  "Violent — very  violent." 

After  this  disconcerting  description  we  drove  back  to 
Balliol. 

I  received  many,  many  splendid  letters  from  the  Master 
of  Balliol.     The  following  is  of  a  particular  interest: 

"Headington  Hill, 
"Near  Oxford. 

July  30,  1893. 
"My  dear  Margaret: 
"Did   you   ever   read    these 

lines? 
"'Tis  said  that  marriages  are 

made  above; 
"It  may  be  so,  some  few  per- 
haps for  love, 
"But  from  the  smell  of  sul- 
phur I  should  say 
"They     must     be     making 
matches  here  all  day." 

("Orpheus  returning  from 
the  lower  world  in  a  farce 
called  the  Olympic  Devih. 
which  used  to  be  played  when 
I  was  young.) 

"Miss  Nightingale  talks  to 
me  of  the  feelings  usually 
called  'love,'  but  then  she  is 
a  heroine,  perhaps  a  Goddess. 
"This  love-making  is  a 
very  serious  business,  though 
society  makes  fun  of  it,  per- 
haps to  test  the  truth  and 
earnestness  of  the  lovers. 

"Dear,  I  am  an  old  man, 
what  the  poet  calls  'on  the 
threshold  of  old  age'  (Homer 
and  I  am  not  very  romantic 
or  sentimental  about  such 
things,  but  I  would  do  any- 
thing I  could  to  save  anyone 
who  cares  for  me  from  mak- 
ing a  mistake. 
"I  think  that  you  are  quite  right  in  not  running  the  risk 
without  a  modest  abode  in  the  country. 

"The  real  doubt  about  the  affair  is  the  family:  will  you 
consider  this  and  talk  it  over  with  your  mother?  The 
other  day  you  were  at  a  masqued  ball  as  you  told  me — a 
few  months  hence  you  will  have,  or  rather  may  be  having, 
the  care  of  five  children,  with  all  the  ailments  and  miseries 
and  disagreeables  of  children  (unlike  the  children  of  some 
of  your  friends)  and  not  your  own,  although  you  will  have 
to  be  a  mother  to  them,  and  this  state  of  things  will  last 
during  the  greatest  part  of  your  life.  Is  not  the  contrast 
more  than. human  nature  can  endure?  I  know  that  it  is, 
as  you  said,  a  nobler  manner  of  living,  but  are  you  equal  to 
such  a  struggle?  If  you  are  I  can  only  say  'God  bless  you, 
you  are  a  brave  girl.'  But  I  would  not  have  you  disguise 
from  yourself  the  nature  of  the  trial.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
a  leader  of  fashion  and  to  do  your  duty  to  the  five  children. 
"On  the  other  hand  you  have  at  your  feet  a  man  of  out- 
standing ability  and  high  character  and  who  has  attained 
an  extraordinary  position — far  better  than  any  aristo- 
Continued  on  page  58 
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LEAVES   OF   KACHUBOONG 


THE  dazzling  sun  of  an  April  day  peeped 
into  the  laboratory  windows  and  found 
Helen  Dupont  utterly  bored.  She  sat 
amid  what  appeared  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
small  glass  factory,  and  enveloped  in  strange 
odours  that  arose  from  stranger  looking  liquids.  She 
drew  a  long  sigh.  All  of  her  experiments  had  been — 
successful.     Life  had  momentarily  lost  its  zest. 

"If  something  doesn't  happen  soon,"  she  muttered 
aloud,  "I'll  be  forced  to  try  my  hand'  at  'poppy'  cases." 

At  that  instant,  the  estimable  person  who  for  several 
years  had  "looked  after"  this  youthful  girl-chemist  whose 
astounding  faculty  for  unravelling  criminal  mysteries  had 
placed  her  in  the  forefront  of  detective  circles,  entered  the 
room  with  a  card. 

"Does  he  look  like  a  criminal?"  asked  Helen. 

"Might,  for  all  I  know,"  answered  the  woman.  "Gentle- 
manly appearing  person." 

Helen  laughed,  "Show  him  in  here,"  she  said,  "and  if 
he  is  not  interesting,  I'll  make  it  hot  for  you,  Andrews." 

Heber  Milloy  did  not  beat  about  the  bush.  After  mak- 
ing the  introduction  that  prefaced  the  business  of  most  of 
Helen  Dupont's  callers — "This  is  not  a  matter  with  which 
I  could  go  to  the  ordinary  detective — "or  words  to  that 
effect,  he  stated  calmly: 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  life  is  in  danger.  Can 
you  offer  me  any  sort  of  protection?" 

Naturally,  Helen  asked  several  questions  in  return. 
From  whom  was  his  life  in  danger?  How?  Had  any 
attempts  been  made  upon  it?  By  what  means?  What 
reason  would  anyone  have  for  seeking  his  life? 

Mr.  Milloy,  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  successful  banker 
type,  a  man  who  could  lay  claim  to  considerable  charm  of 
manner,  shook  his  head. 

"You  will  understand  the  reason  I  have  come  to  you," 
he'said,  "when  I  refuse  to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 
Iffyou  don't  care  to  undertake  the  case,  or  whatever  you 
call  it" — he  shrugged  and  left  the  balance  of  the  sentence  to 
her  imagination. 

Helen  stared  at  him.  He  looked  sane  enough,  but  she 
e  ertainly  had  doubts. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  demanded,  "that  you  won't 
s;ive  me  any  sort  of  clue  whatever? — that  you  will  tell  me 
nothing  about  yourself,  your  connections  or  facts  that  may 
have  led  up  to  this — er — " 

"It  is  not  a  hallucination,"  interposed  her  caller,  "nor  a 
nebulous  fear  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  mirror,  a  succes- 
sion of  prophetic  dreams,  or  such  like.     But  to  answer  your 
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question — yes,  I  am  dumb.  I  can  say  nothing  to  help 
you.  I  thought  you  might  know  of  some  intelligent  fellow 
who  could  shadow  me,  more  or  less.  .  .  " 

Again  he  broke  off  as  though  afraid  of  saying  too  much. 

"Open  suspicious-looking  mail,  taste  your  food,  or  over- 
see its  preparation,  keep  near  you  in  crowds  and  that 
sort  of  thing?"  Helen  suggested. 

"Yes,"  the  gentleman  agreed,  it  almost  seemed  dubious- 
ly, and  rose.  "I  don't  mind  how  soon  you  set  him  to  work," 
he  said  in  parting,  "and  money  is  no  object.  Name  your 
own  fee." 

HELEN  DUPONT  sat  a  long  time  after  he  had  gone, 
staring  with  unseeing  eyes  at  a  much-stained  porcelain 
container.  "Extraordinary,"  she  repeated  at  intervals  as 
her  thoughts  scuttled  busily  about.  "Why  should  the 
man  hamper  our  work  in  this  manner?  Most  extra- 
ordinary.    I  think  McGinnis  is  the  'shadow'  for  this  job." 

McGinnis  did  not  accept  his  .post  with  radiant  enthusiasm. 
Confessedly,  he  enjoyed  coarser  work. 

"Give  me  a  little  target  practice,  a  butcher  case,  even 
gang-pinching  an'  I'm  not  so  dusty,  Miss  Dupont,"  he 
boasted  modestly.  "But  this  here — why,  it  might  be  a 
bell-ringin'  affair  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  voices  from  the 
past.  .  .  .ffhosfs\  Somehow,  I  can't  picture  myself  closin' 
with  a  departed  shade.     It's  just  naturally  out  of  my  line." 

Helen  laughed.  "I'm  depending  on  you,  Mac,"  she 
returned,  "to  produce  something  much  more  substantial 
than  a  departed  shade.  Mr.  Milloy  doesn't  appear  to  be  a 
man  who  is  afraid  of  ghosts.  Now  go  down  to  his  apart- 
ment and  try  to  look  like  an  earnest,  hard-working 
secretary." 

In  that  capacity  the  duties  of  Jerry  McGinnis  were  not 
arduous.  In  fact,  he  found  almost  nothing  to  do  in  any 
capacity,  and  he  growled  quite  openly.  Heber  Milloy 
was  a  man  of  few  engagements,  either  social  or  business, 
his  sole  occupation  seeming  to  be  the  collection  of  Oriental 
curios,  especially  batik  tapestries.  His  household  con- 
sisted of  a  Chinese  servant  and  McGinnis.  His  friends 
were  limited  and  his  only  interest  outside  of  collecting  was 
centred  in  a  young  man  named  John  Helmsley. 

"He  is  positively  dotty  over  the  chap,"  McGinnis 
reported.     "At  times,  you  might  say  that  his  affection  is 


paternal,  at  others  he  gazes  at  him  just  as  a 
man  looks  at   the  woman   he  adores,   and 
sometimes  he  shows  the  jealousy  of  a  wild- 
cat." 
"When  is  that?"  Helen  asked. 

"Well,  for  instance,  when  Helmsley  goes  out  with  Mr. 
Williams.  Those  two  men  fight  for  that  boy  worse  than  I 
ever  fought  for  any  girl,  let  me  tell  you." 

"He  shows  no  fear,"  Helen  enquired,  "towards  any 
particular  person?" 

"Divil  a  bit,"  answered  the  man.  "Sometimes  when 
these  Javanese  importers  come  to  the  apartment,  he  flings 
an  eye  in  my  direction.  .  .  as  though  to  see  that  I  am  on 
the  job.  .  .  but  once  when  I  was  about  to  trail  after  him 
and  the  Helmsley  fellow,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  safe  with  the  boy." 

Through  a  certain  proficiency  McGinnis  had  acquired  in 
opening  letters,  deciphering  codes,  discovering  "secret" 
compartments,  and  unlocking  safes,  Helen  collected  quite 
a  little  fund  of  information  about  the  mysterious  Heber 
Milloy.  Starting  from  New  York,  she  travelled  many 
years  into  his  past,  and  aided  by  the  slender  wire  that  en- 
circles the  globe,  she  tracked  him  thousands  of  miles  from 
his  present  address.  She  found  him  in  Java — Batavia — 
mostly,  but  up  the  rivers,  too;  she  linked  him  to  many 
persons  there.  Previous  to  that,  she  trailed  across  to 
England  and  located  him  in  London.  In  a  more  remote 
past,  she  traced  him  back  to  Holland.  And  then  with  one 
of  her  quick  leaps,  she  pounced  upon  him,  figuratively 
speaking,  once  more  in  New  York. 


■\/f  cGINNIS,  who  did  not  accompany  her  on  these  men- 
^^^  tal  flights,  fidgeted  irritably.  "How  much  longer?" 
he  demanded  each  time  they  met.  "The  man's  got  a  mild 
bug;  that's  all.  He's  in  no  more  danger  than  I  am.  Why, 
Miss  Dupont,  he  hasn't  any  friends.  You  can't  have 
enemies  unless  you  have  friends." 

Helen  considered  this  cynicism  thoughtfully. 

"What  do  you  call  these  people  whose  names  you  have 
collected  during  the  past  few  months?"  she  asked,  indi- 
cating a  list  in  her  hand. 

McGinnis  raised  his  shoulders.  "Couldn't  lay  a  name  to 
'em,  just  impromptoo,  so  to  speak,"  he  said,  "but  nobody 
could  explain  'em  as  real  warm  friends.  A  dinner  once  a 
month  at  Mrs.  Dineen's,  tea  with  Mrs.  Murdock,  an 
exhibition  of  his  latest  purchase  to  make  Miss  Lafontaine 
jealous,  a  coldish  interview  with  Mr.  Vliet — friends? 
Good  Lord!" 


"One  moment,  pleue!       I  must  rive   yon   a  diaquietinK  piece  of  new».' 


"All  right,  Mac,"  returned  Helen.  "Stick  it  out  patient- 
ly for  another  week,  and  give  me  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  connections.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
we'll  find  the  ghost." 

Thus  it  turned  out  that,  about  six  months  after  Heber 
Milloy's  strange  request,  Helen  Dupont  found  herself  a 
dinner  guest  of  one  of  New  York's  most  charming  young 
hostesses. 


A  fleeting  signal  pasMw  i.ii.>tiii  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dineen, 

en  the  latter  pushed  her  chair  away  from  the  table. 

■  'Shall  we  leave  the  men  to  their  cigars?"  she  asked. 

"One  moment,  please."  The  clear,  crisp  tones  of  Helen's 
voice  rose  above  the  gay,  inconsequential  chatter  of  people 
who  had  dined  lengthily  and  well.  "I  must  give  you  a 
disquieting  piece  of  news." 

Nine  pairs  of  eyes  turned  towards  her,  and  into  each 
face  there  sprang  polite  curiosity  mingled  with  veiled 
apprehension 

"Why,  Miss  Dupont,"  cried  Marta  Dineen  with  the 
natural  anxiety  of  a  hostess  who  objects  to  having  her 
perfectly  successful  dinner  spoiled,  "is  anything  really  the 
matter?" 

A  queer  little  smile  twitched  the  corners  of  the  girl's 
mouth. 

"That  depends  upon  how  seriously  one  takes  these 
things,"  she  returned.  "It  may  not  disturb  you  to  learn 
that.  Heber  Milloy  is  dead,  and  that  his  murderer  sUs  at 
your  table.y 

Some  of  the  guests  uttered  shrill  cries  of  incredulous 
horror.  Some  sat  dumb,  almost  frozen.  Each  body 
seemed  to  recoil  from  the  one  nearest  to  it.  A  veritable 
chill  swept  over  the  room. 

Jack  Dineen,  the  host,  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 
"You  can't  be  serious,"  he  cried.  "Why,  the  thing  is 
impossible!" 

None  could  deny  that  the  murderer  possessed  magnifi- 
cent self-control.  Even  Helen,  trained  physiognomist  that 
.she  was,  looked  in  vain  for  the  blanched  cheek,  the  dis- 
tended nostrils,  the  tight-clenched  jaw,  or  throbbing 
jugular  vein  that  so  often  betrayed  the  criminal. 

"There  must  be  some  horrible  mistake,"  cried  Marta 
Dineen,  who  realized  even  as  she  spoke  that  Helen  Dupont 
was  reputed  never  to  hazard  an  opinion,  nor  announce 
one  prematurely.  "What  motive  could  any  of  us  have  for 
— for—"  the  words  stuck — "such  a  crime?" 

TNSTEAD  of  answering,  Helen  looked  eloquently  around 
*■  the  table.    In  her  eyes  there  was  an  unspoken  accusa- 
tion against  each  member  of  the 
group.    Several    pairs    of "  eyes 
shifted  before  her  steady  gaze. 

"I  wonder  if  you  realize,"  she 
remarked,  "how  many  antagon- 
istic connections  we  form  on  our 
journey  through  life;  how  many 
whose  result  might  quite  con- 
ceivably be  murder.  Ask  your- 
selves the  question,  'How  often 
have  I  wished  I  could  kill  a  cer- 
tain person?'  Well,  in  our  work, 
we  find  that  an  appalling  number 
of  these  wishes  come  true." 

Her  eyes  rested  on  Eberfeld 
Vliet,  a  suave  and  diplomatic 
young  man,  employed  to  reclaim 
Javanese  concessions  made  in  by- 
gone years  to  private  individuals 
by  an  extravagant  Dutch  govern- 
ment. That  relations  between 
Milloy  and  himself  were  some- 
what strained,  owing  to  the  for- 
mer's refusal  to  part  with  his 
Surabaya  concessions,  was  a  fact 
in  the  possession  of  everyone 
present.  Milloy's  death  removed 
a  very  black  cloud  from  Vliet's 
horizon.  He  changed  color  and 
a  slight  moisture  broke  out  on  his 
brow. 

Helen  did  not  speak,  however, 
but  looked  searchingly  at  Myra 
Lafontaine,  an  artist  who  made  a 
specialty  of  batik  designing,  and 
frankly  coveted  Milloy's  collec- 
tion of  that  ancient  and  recently- 
exploited  Javanese  industry.  He 
refused  Myra  the  privilege  of 
copying  his  pieces,  and  numerous 
times  she  had  exclaimed  in  des- 
peration: "I  could  cheerfully 
murder  him  for  an  hour  with  that 
tapestry."  Indeed,  he  had  prom- 
ised her  that  when  he  was  dead 
she  might  copy  anything  that 
caught  her  fancy. 

Myra  gave  a  horrified  gasp  as 
she  realized  there  was  a  covert 
suspicion   in   her  friends'   eyes. 

Jarrett  C!onroy ,  her  fianc^,  fared 
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little  better.  He  was  an  impulsive  young  man,  who  did 
not  always  show  discretion  in  trj'ing  to  give  Myra  her 
heart's  desire.  He  half  rose  from  his  chair  with  an  in- 
dignant, "But—".  Seeing  that  Benjamin  Norton  was 
under  this  wordless  Third  Degree,  however,  he  subsided 
uneasily  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  bitter  competition 
that  existed  between  the  head  of  a  large  importing  firm 
and  the  murdered  man.  Norton  "collected"  for  the  money 
there  was  in  it;  Milloy  for  the  joy  of  possession.  Whatever 
Norton  could  acquire  he  held  for  a  large  profit;  whatever 
Milloy  could  acquire  without  his  assistance  deprived  him 
of  considerable  money.  .  , 

Obviously  one  of  those  most  interested  in  the  possible 
sale  of  Heber  Milloy's  treasures  would  be  Benjamin 
Norton.  His  pale,  nervous  little  wife  felt  as  though  a 
golf  ball  had  risen  in  her  throat,  as  she  imagined  him  al- 
ready sentenced  to  the  electric  chair  (on  circumstantial 
evidence.)  Mrs.  Murdock,  whose  late  husband  had  been 
one  of  Milloy's  closest  Batavian  friends,  and  who  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  his  Eastern  success,  shuddered 
visibly  when  Helen's  eyes  rested  upon  her,  for  Milloy  not 
only  supervised  her  financial  affairs,  but  he  was  known  to 
have  mentioned  her  generously  in  his  will.  Even  the 
Dineens  themselves  were  not  spared  Helen  Dupont  s 
penetrating  glance.  They  were  both  born  in  Java  and 
Dineen  had  been  a  member  of  many  an  expedition  which 
Milloy  had  taken  or  sent  up  the  rivers.  Who  knows  what 
hatred  may  have  developed  over  gutta-percha,  coffee, 
tobacco,  gold? 

OF  THE  nine  people  present,  Peter  Williams  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tensity 
of  her  gaze.  Sitting  on  Mrs.  Dineen's  right,  he  watched 
the  silent  drama  with  absorbing  though  detached  interest. 
Williams  was  a  newcomer  amongst  them,  a  man  whose 
fifty  odd  years  seemed  to  have  culminated  in  obvious  intel- 
lectual and  material  attainments.  He  was  a  widely 
travelled  man,  who  talked  quite  freely  about  his  South 
American  interests;  he  was  a  princely  spender  and  very 
popular  with  "the  Javanese  colony"  as  Marta  Dineen 
called  the  little  group.  His  only  link  with  Milloy  seemed 
to  be  young  John  Helrasley. 

He  bore  the  scrutiny  of  nine  pairs  of  eyes  well.  Indeed, 
it  was  he  who  broke  the  silence  of  the  room. 

"How  do  you  know  that  Milloy  is  dead?"  he  asked, 
"and  why  do  you  connect  his  death  with  any  of  us  at  the 
table?" 

Helen  produced  a  slip  of  paper,  and  turned  to  her  host. 

"Your  excellent  man,  Dobson,  dropped  this  into  my 
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lap  a  few  moments  ago,  as  he  served  my  ice.  'Millop 
found  dead  in  his  library.  Looks  like  a  case  for  you. 
Please  come  at  once,"  she  read  aloud.  "This  was  written 
by  one  of  our  Inspectors— Harkness.  That's  how  I  know." 
"Well,"  cried  Dineen,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  relief  and 
triumph,  "if  he  has  just  died,  I  fancy  all  of  us  here  can 
prove  a  pretty  fair  alibi. " 

"I  hope  so,"  returned  the  girl,  "but— shall  we  hear  what 
the  Inspector  has  to  say?  He  probably  brought  this  note 
and  must  be  waiting?" 

Harkness  was  too  well  seasoned  in  Helen  Dupont  a 
methods  to  show  any  surprise  at  being  asked  to  make  a 
report  in  the  presence  of  an  interrupted  dinner  party.  His 
answers  were  crisp  and  to  the  point. 

"Mr.  Milloy  came  home  as  usual,  went  to  his  library 
and  read.     His  Chinese  boy  summoned  him  to  dinner  by 
beating  the  tom-tom— or  whatever  you  call  that  affair— 
and  waited  quite  a  little  time.    Then  McGlnnis  went  to 
see  what  was  up.  .  .and  found  him  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire,  dead.     Warm,  but  quite  dead!" 
"No  sign  of  violence  or  suffering?" 
"None." 
"No  visitors?" 

"No  one  but  Mr.  Helmsley,  who  came  home  with  him, 
but  left  almost  immediately.  McGinnis  heard  him  moving 
about  after  Mr.  Helmsley  had  gone.  I— I— er— took  the 
precaution  of  bringing  Mr.  Helmsley,  Miss  Dupont,  in 
case  you  might  want  to  question  him,  at  the  apartment, 
you  know?" 

Helen  shot  a  glance  of  warm  commendation  at  the 
Inspector.     "Is  he  here?" 

"Under  Dobson's  eye,"  returned  Harkness.  "I  Ir 
fetch  him." 

The  tide  of  suspicion  that  had  rolled  toward  John 
Helmsley  during  the  foregoing  dialogue  subsided  in  a 
measure  as  the  young  fellow  entered  the  room.  He  was 
manifestly  bewildered,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  reason  for 
his  summons. 

"You  wonder  why  you  are  here,"  Helen  began  with 
brutal  directness.     "Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Helmsley,  that 
Mr.  Milloy  is  dead — " 
"Dead?"  echoed  the  boy.     "But  I—" 
"Exactly.    In  other  words,  you  have  murdered  your  own 
father]" 

Amazement  that  stunned  every  faculty  spread  slowly 
across  Helmsley's  face.  In  fact  each  person  at  the  table 
looked  as  though  paralysis  had  overtaken  them. 

When  words  forced  themselves  to  the  young  man's  lips^,- 

they  came  in  disjointed  gasps.  .  .  "Murdered?.  .  .  I?.  .  . 

And  Mr.  Milloy,  my  father.    I 

can't  understand."     He  dropped 

weakly  into  a  chair. 

"I  am  going  to  help  you,"  said 
Helen,  more  gently  than  she  had 
spoken.  "But  you  must  help  me, 
too.  Try  to  remember  every  de- 
tail of  your  visit  to  his  apartment 
this  afternoon.  What  happened?" 
"Why — er — nothing.  Mr.  Mil- 
loy took  off  his  coat  and  gave  it  to 
the  boy.  I  kept  mine  on,  only 
intending  to  stay  a  minute,  and 
we  went  into  the  library.  He 
began  to  smoke — " 

"What's  that?"  the  girl's  voice 
cut  in,  sharply. 

"I  say  he  smoked.  .  .  a  cigar. 
I  had  a  cigarette.     What  of  it?" 

HARKNESS  was  not  the  only 
man  in  the  room  whose 
thought  turned  to  "poison  weeds," 
but,  after  the  faintest  pause,  Helen 
dropped  that  line  of  questioning 
and  took  another  tack. 

"It  was  cold  in  the  room.  I  be- 
lieve?     Mr.  Milloy  had  a  fire." 

Helmsley  admitted  that  a  fire 
was  burning,  but  the  room  was 
not  cold.  "Indeed,  it  was  in- 
fernally hot,"  he  said.  "I  was 
glad  to  get  out.  It  made  me 
quite  dizzy." 

"That  grate,  now,"  murmured 
Helen.  "It's  a  gas  grate,  isn't 
it?" 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  the  boy 
promptly.  "It's  an  honest-to- 
goodness  affair,  unusually  large, 
and  designed  to  burn  both  coal 
and  wood." 

"Surely,  you  are  mistaken," 
protested  Helen,  in  a  positive 
tone. 

"But  I  am  not,"  John  insisted. 
"I  know.  .  .  because,  only  this 
very  evening,  I  burned  some  let- 
ters and  papers  in  the  fire." 

"Ah!"    No  one  could  miss  the 
Continued  on  page  69 
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LINKING  TWO  INLAND  SEAS 
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THE  press  of  a  continent  is  at  the 
present  time  arguing  the  case 
for  or  against  a  system  of  water- 
ways to  unite  the  West  with  the  sea- 
board. It  is  a  mo;iumental  project, 
this  proposed  St.  Lawrence  ship  canal, 
but  no  more  monumental  than  was  the 
construction  of  some  other  of  these 
arteries  of  traffic,  built  many  years 
ago,  that  will  none  the  less  be  part  of 
any  perfected  scheme,  such  as  that 
proposed. 

The  Soo  Canal  is  the  key  link  of  the 
great  water  commimication  system 
that  united  the  Western  Provinces 
with  the  East,  and  forms  another 
avenue  of  traffic  between  the  wheat- 
fields  of  the  West  and  the  markets  of 
the  East.  Only  by  the  construction  of 
such  a  work  could  an  all-Canadian 
water  route  to  the  East  be  secured. 

The  construction  of  the  Sault  Canal 
is  more  or  less  definitely  associated 
with  the  personality  of  M.  J.  Haney — 
who  had  also  been  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  much  of  the  C.P.R.  in  the 
West.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Haney 
had  been  doing  work  for  others,  the 
engineer  in  charge  to  be  sure,  but  still 
'the  man  on  a  salary.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
•Canal  he  stepped  out  for  himself  and 
became  a  contractor. 

Mr.  Haney  has  a  theory  of  his  own 
that  a  man  can  only  do  his  best  work 
over  a  stretch  of  ten  years.  As  an 
■executive  he  will  give  his  maximum 
service  within  a  ten-year  period.  He 
'may  still  be  of  outstanding  value  in  an 
.advisory  capacity,  but  as  an  executive 
he  will  have  shot  his  bolt.  It  is  not  a 
•matter  of  age,  Mr.  Haney  states,  but  a 
matter  of  time.  If  a  man  assumes 
•jnanagement  at  forty  he  should  be  re- 
placed at  fifty,  and  if  he  starts  at 
thirty,  he  has  passed  his  greatest  usefulness  in  this  capacity 
at  forty. 

Whether  this  theory  had  anything  to  do  with  deciding 
Jiim  to  change  his  work  or  not,  Mr.  Haney  does  not  state. 
There  are  so  many  variables  in  the  engineering  profession 
that  it  might  be  questioned  whether  this  principle  would 
hoi  d  as  firmly  there  as  in  other  occupations.  Engineering 
is  the  romance  of  the  unexpected  and  each  new  develop- 
ment would  call  into  being  new  mental  processes  to  meet 
new  conditions.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Haney  had 
.practically  completed  ten  years'  service  as  a  chief  admin- 
istrator in  railway  construction,  and  he  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  a  chang*. 

That  was  not  because  circumstances  forced  him  to  this 
decision,  for  he  decided  the  point  for  himself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  with  the  completion  of  the  construction 
work  in  British  Columbia  Mr.  VanHorne  suggested  that 
he  should  remain  on  the  work  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  British  Columbia  division.  For  a  time  Haney  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  accept,  as  the  work  in  that  province 
"had  caught  his  imagination.  Then,  however,  his  old 
prejudice  against  the  mere  work  of  operation  reasserted 
itself,  and  he  decided  against  it.  His  mind  was  made 
up  to  cut  entirely  loose  from  his  former  salaried  positions 
and  enter  the  contracting  business  for  himself. 

When  Governments  Fall  Out 

FOR  some  time  this  did  not  appear  to  be  too  promising  a 
step.  Nothing  developed.  However  that  did  not 
disturb  him,  there  was  nothing  Micawberesque  in  his 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  He  knew  that  there 
was  a  world  of  construction  to  be  done  in  one  place  and 
another  and  he  knew  that  his  training  had  made  him  fitted 
beyond  most  other  men  for  handling  the  work.  Finally, 
in  1886,  something  did  turn  up.  The  Norquay  Govern- 
ment of  Manitoba  asked  for  tenders  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Railroad,  which 
was  to. follow  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  from  Winnipeg 
to  West  Lynn.  This  looked  to  Mr.  Haney  like  the  chance 
he  had  been  looking  for.  It  was  somewhat  too  big  a 
thing  to  swing  by  himself,  however,  so  he  went  to  Hugh 
Ryan  and  interested  him  in  the  project  and  together  they 
tendered  on  the  w6rk  and  were  successful  in  securing  the 
contract. 

Unfortunately  for  the  contractors,  however,  the  Mani- 
toba Government  fell  foul  of  that  of  the  Dominion,  who 
challenged  the  right  of  the  Norquay  Government  to  let  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  Manitoba  Government 
was  inclined  to  be  defiant  and  go  ahead  with  the  work. 


The  Story  of  the  Soo  Canal 

J.     L.     RUTLEDGE 
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Paiuiingr  the  completed  Saolt  Canal.  From  left  to  right  thr>  ixt^ .  William  BInninEham,  C.E.,  Chief 
Engineer.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  for  contractors;  John  Ryan,  contractor;  W.  G.  Thompson,  C.E., 
Resident  Engineer  for  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals;  C.  D.  Gregory,  CJEL;  Joseph  Hobson,  C.E., 
Chief  Engineer  G.T.R.  and  bnilder  of  the  Sarnia  Tannel;  Hugh  Ryan,  contractor;  Thos.  Keefer,  C.E. ; 
M.  J.   Haney,  C.E.,  builder  of  the  Sault  Ste.   Marie   Lock;   Wm.  Crawford.   C.E.,   Asat.   Resident  Engineer 

for  Dept.  of  Railways  and  Canals. 


The  contractors  therefore  continued  the  work  they  had 
commenced,  laying  a  considerable  amount  of  track  and 
constructing  several  bridges.  But  litigation  finally  being 
commenced  it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  work. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  with  the  Manitoba 
Government  to  settle  for  the  work  already  done.  This 
settled,  the  contractors  were  relieved  from  their  obligation 
to  the  Government,  who  later  completed  the  work  them- 
selves. Thus  ended  Mr.  Haney's  first  experiment  in 
contracting. 

This  sudden  termination  of  the  work  left  him  again  at  a 
loose  end.  About  this  time  the  Canadian  Government 
announced  that  they  intended  to  build  the  Sault  Canal. 
It  looked  to  Haney  like  a  real  chance,  a  bigger  thing  than 
the  Red  River  Railway.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  new  type 
of  work  to  him,  but  that  did  not  disturb  him.  So  inter- 
ested was  he  that  he  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  loik  over 
the  location  so  that  when  the  time  arrived  he  could  tender 
intelligently.  Mr.  Haney  was  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
and  its  possibilities,  and  once  again  he  was  able  to  interest 
Hugh  Ryan  and  his  brother  John  Ryan;  these  two  With 
M.  J.  Haney  comprised  the  contracting  firm  that  made  the 
successful  tender  on  the  work,  with  the  understanding  that 
Haney  should  remain  at  the  work  and  superintend  the 
construction.  He  was,  indeed,  save  for  compiratively 
brief  absences,  located  on  that  work  for  the  entire  four 
years  that  it  took  for  its  completion . 

He  Recommends  a  Bigger  Canal 

THE  original  plans  called  for  a  canal  practically  dupli- 
cating that  of  the  American  Sault,  with  an  entrance  of 
60  feet,  widening  to  80  feet,  and  a  length  over  all  of  600  feet, 
with  a  sixteen-foot  depth  of  water  at  the  sills. 

This  looked  a  fairly  ambitious  project  at  the  time,  en- 
tailing as  it  did  the  expenditure  of  simsthing  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars.  But  as  Mr.  Haney  went  over  the 
situation,  and  studied  the  type  of  traflfic  that  was  making 
its  way  up  and  down  the  lakes,  and  considered  the  ten- 
dencies in  ship  construction  that  were  already  beginning 
to  be  evident,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  project 
on  hand  was  far  too  limited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  type  of  vessels  already  being  built  meant 
that  the  lock  would  be  inadequate  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed.  He  presented  this  view  of  the  situation  to 
John  Page,  then  chief  engineer  of  canals,  pointing  out  that 
a  much  larger  lock  with  a  considerably  greater  depth  of 
water  would  be  required  to  provide  for  the  growing  traffic. 
His  recommendation  was  that  there  should  be  a  depth  of 
water  of  at  least  22  feet  at  the  sill,  and  that  the  length 


over  all  should  be  increased  from  600 
feet  to  900  feet.  Further  he  urged 
that  the  natural  cement  that  had  been 
used  in  the  Welland  Canal  should  be 
replaced  by  Portland  cement  and  that, 
in  place  of  a  rubble  backing,  concrete 
should  be  substituted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

In  the  two  years  of  preparation  that 
was  necessary  to  gather  the  materials 
and  machinery  for  this  great  work  Mr. 
Haney  persistently  urged  the  wisdom 
of  making  this  provision  for  the  future, 
and  he  was  able  to  convince  Mr. 
Page  and  gain  his  co-operation.  Page 
in  turn  convinced  the  Government 
that  such  a  policy  was  wise.  So  that, 
when  the  work  actually  started  on  the 
canal,  it  was  on  the  more  am- 
bitious lines  suggested  and  not  on  a 
work  entailing  an  expenditure  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  but  on  one  entailing 
an  outlay  of  nearly  four  millions.  This 
decision  has  been  amply  justified  in 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  task  of  gathering  the  materials 
for  this  great  work,  the  stone  for  which 
came  from  the  quarries  of  Amherst- 
burg,  the  Portland  cement  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  rubble  stone  from  the 
Manitoulin  Island,  and  the  machinery 
from  a  diversity  of  sources,  was  no 
small  undertaking  and  in  itself  re- 
quired a  very  extensive  transport  ser- 
vice, that  in  itself  required  no  small 
organizing  ability. 

About  this  time,  too.  a  new  impetus 
was  given  to  the  work  by  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  Canadian  ships  passing 
through  the  American  Sault  canal.  As 
Canada  gave  practically  free  trans- 
port through  the  Welland  Canal  this 
discriminatTon  was  considered  very 
unjust  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
expedite  the  work  on  the  Sault  Canal  In  order  that  Can- 
adian tonnage  should  not  longer  be  dependent  on  the 
American  canal.  Owing  to  this  situation  the  contractors 
agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  machhiery  to  build  aftd 
complete  the  lock  within  one  year  frotti  that  date.  As, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  little  Work  beyond 
the  supplying  of  machinery  could  be  done  during  the  winter 
it  looked  like  an  impossible  task. 

On  the  job,  however,  was  young  Haney,  who  liked  the 
apparently  impossible,  who  had  made  something  of  a 
reputation  in  handling  just  this  sort  of  work,  who  had  a 
knack  of  gathering  around  him  men  who  thought  as  he  did 
about  it,  and  who  were  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  make 
the  impossible  become  possible.  The  actual  work  on  the 
construction  of  the  canal  started  in  May  and  by  the  middle 
of  September  83,000  cubic  yards  were  completed.  Up  to 
that  time  no  similar  amount  of  masonry  had  ever  been 
laid  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  the  world's  history, 
not  even  in  the  building  of  the  Pyramids. 

The  whole  work  on  the  lock  was  completed  well  within 
the  contract  time  of  a  year,  and  when  completed  the 
Canadian  Sault  lock  was  the  longest  lock  in  the  world,  and 
it  has  been  operated  with  only  one  brief  delay  to  traffic 
in  thirty  years,  that  being  when  a  steamer  carried  away 
one  of  the  gates,  and  compelled  the  closing  of  the  canal 
for  a  comparatively  short  time.  During  this  period  of 
thirty  years  the  tonnage  through  the  lock  has  increased 
from  7,000  tons  in  1890,  to  the  present  annual  tonnage 
of  100,000  tons. 

Unique  Methods  Used 

COME  unique  methods  for  those  days  were  adopted  in 
^  carrying  on  this  work.  Water  power  was  developed 
on  the  Sault  River,  a  pra(  tice  very  little  known  at  that 
time,  and  this  power  was  used  to  provide  compressed  air, 
that  took  the  place  of  steam  in  boring  and  lifting.  Cable 
transmission  was  also  extensively  and  successfully  used. 
There  were  also  some  unusual  problems  that  presented 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  work.  As  is  well  known  to 
mariners  and  others  well  acquainted  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,  there  is  what  might  be  called  a  tide  there 
in  certain  times  of  the  year,  arising  on  occasions  without 
any  ajjparent  atmospheric  cause,  and  raising  the  level  of 
the  water  from  six  to  eight  and  sometimes  ten  feet.  Such 
a  phenomenon  occurred  in  1893  and  almost  caused  dis- 
aster to  the  work.  The  rock  excavation  was  being  made 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  canal  was  open  from  end  to 
end  when  the  water  began  to  rise.  To  protect  the  works 
Continued  on  page  71 
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"It'll  b«  a  surprise  for  Myra^  won't  it,  to  see  all  us  there  in  front? 
That's  why  we  want  the  first  rows,  of  course." 

THREE,  please,  miss.   First  row,  orchestra,  if  you 
have  them." 
The  girl  in  the  box  office  paused  for  the  fraction 
of  a  minute  to  glance  quizzically  at  the  personable  young 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate-glass  wicket. 

"Say,"  she  inquired  amiably,  "what's  the  big  idea? 
You're  about  the  umpteenth  that's  asked  for  first  row. 
This  isn't  a  musical  comedy  or  a  revue,  you  know." 

The  red  that  mantled  the  young  man's  cheeks  and  brow 
was  quite  obvious  under  healthy  tan  that  spoke  of  the  out- 
of-doors. 

"They're  folks  from  out  home,"  he  explained,  ingenuous- 
ly; the  approval  in  his  glance  contained  no  element  of 
rudeness.  "You  see  to-day's  Myra's — Miss  Tithering- 
ton's  birthday — so  we  thought  we'd  sort  of  celebrate  by 
coming  up  and  taking  in  the  show.  We — I  mean  the  folks 
of  Dewville  —  are  kind  of  proud  that  one  of  our  girls  has 
made  such  a  success." 

"Oh — I  see.  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  it'll  have  to  be  second 
row.  You'll  find  it  better  even  further  back.  No? — 
well,  there  you  are,  three,  second  row  centre,  to-night. 
Six  dollars,  please." 

He  counted  out  the  money,  putting  the  tickets  he  re- 
ceived carefully  away  in  his  wallet. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  warming  under  the  obvious 
interest  of  this  piquant  little  ticket-seller,  "I'm  bringing 
her  mother  and  dad  along.  It'll  be  a  surprise  for  Myra, 
won't  it,  to  see  us  all  there  in  front?  That's  why  we  want 
the  first  rows,  of  course."  He  glanced  around.  With  the 
exception  of  an  overalled  attendant  doing  some  polishing 
on  the  brasswork  of  the  doors,  the  lobby  was  empty.  "I 
suppose,"  he  said,  "the  rush  comes  later — I  mean  it's 
kind  of  early  yet,  isn't  it?" 

"The  rush?  Oh,  I  get  you.  Sure,  they'll  be  coming  in 
pretty  good  in  an  hour  or  so;  then  we  do  quite  a  lot  of 
business  just  before  the  show  of  course.  But  you  mustn't 
expect  a  full  house — not  for  this  kind  of  thing.  Folks  like 
musical  comedy  and  revues  and  that  kind  of  stuff  better. 
You  have  to  have  lots  of  jazz  and  pep  to  get  across  big 
nowadays.     Yep,  it  starts  at  eight-thirty." 

Her  glance  followed  his  well-knit  figure  as  he  swung 
through  the  double  doors  to  the  street. 

"I  like  that  kid,"  she  told  herself  aloud.  "Sometimes 
you  get  a  bit  fed  up  with  the  smart  alecks  that  yap  at  you 
through  the  hole  in  the  glass.  Well — I  only  hope  the 
famous  Myra  is  on  her  best  behavior  to-night,  that's  all. 
What's  that  you  said,  Dave?" 

Old  Dave  Pendleton  rested  a  green-and-gold  coat  sleeve 
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on  the  sill.     He  had  just  come  out  from  the 
body  of  the  house.     Dave  was  the  axis  up- 
on which  the  institution  revolved,  if  you 
!  could  believe  his  own  estimate.    This  was 

a  deep-rooted  tradition  rather  than  sheer 
egotism.  Dave  had  been  doorkeeper  at 
the  "New  Century  Theatre"  longer  than 
most  would  care  to  remember,  long  indeed 
before  it  held  its  present  name. 

"I  thought  you  mentioned  this  Tither- 
ington  person,"  said  Dave.  He  gave  a 
little  chuckle  that  seemed  to  spring  from 
somewhere  in  his  bushy  grey  moustache. 
"There's  the  devil  to  pay  in  there  this 
mornin'  an'  no  pitch  hot.  She's  got  hers 
all  right.  Well,  I  told  you  it  was  comin', 
didn't  I?'' 

Betsy  Jordan  attempted  no  contradic- 
tion, she  simply  asked: 

"Dave — she  isn't  through?" 
"Well,  it's  next  door  neighbor  to  it,  or 
I'm  no  judge.  Treadwell's  givin'  her  under- 
study, the  Atherton  girl,  a  try-out  to-night." 
"Dolly  Atherton?"     There  was  a  little  blaze  in  the  girl's 
eyes.     "It's  a  darn  shame,  that's  what  it  is.     You  know 
very  well,  Dave,  if  it  weren't  for  her  introducing  Phil 
Morley  and  that  bunch  the  little  Titherington  girl  wouldn't 
have  got  off  the  track.     You  ask  Bob  Coates.     Anyway 
Myra  Titherington's  straight — but  I'd  hate  to  vouch  for 
the  other.     They'll  all  tell  you  so." 
Old  Dave  chuckled  again. 

"I  hain't  seen  Morley  foolin'  round  you  so  much  lately," 
he  said.  "I  guess  maybe  there's  no  love  lost  between 
yousetwo." 

"I  hate  him,  Dave,  and  you  know  it."  Her  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  framed  poster  of  Myra  Titherington  in  the  role 
of  "Sheila  Madrigal"  ;she  was  thinkinghow  quickly  Morley's 
influence  was  beginning  to  tell  on  her.  Comprehension  of 
this  was  easy  for  her;  the  catholicity  of  his  tastes  had  in- 
cluded Betsy  in  his  circle  of  admiration,  and  the  memory 
even  now  of  his  suave,  good-humored  approaches  burnt 
like  a  flame.  ' 

"Maybe,"  said  Dave,  returning  to  Betsy's  summing  up 
of  the  leading  lady's  character,  regardless  of  the  inter- 
polation of  more  personal  affairs.     "But  just  the  same  she's 
queerin'  the 
wholeshowthis 
last  few  weeks. 
I'll  give  it  two 
more  weeks  at 
this  rate,  and 
then — good- 
night." 

''Do  you 
know  why, 
Dave?  I'll 
tell  you. 
It's  just  that 
no  one  can 
play  a  part 
like  that  who 
isn't  living  it 
— not  for 
long  any- 
how. I  saw 
it  when  she 
played  it 
first,  before 
she  got  run- 
ning  with 
this  fast 
crowd.  .  and 
I've  seen  it 
since.  I 
don't  think 
I'll  ever  for- 
get the  first 
— it  meant  a 
lot  to  me — 
just   then.    . 

but  the  second  time  it  didn't 
hit  home  at  all.  I'm  not  a 
goody-goody,  Dave,  and  you 
know  it,  but  I  hate  to  see  a 
good  thing  spoiled." 

Dave  nodded.  "Maybe 
you're  right."  He  stooped 
to  pick  up  a  folded  news- 
paper from  the  floor.     The 


girl  spoke  before  he  could  carry  out  his  intention  of  drop- 
ping it  in  the  waste  receptacle. 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  dropped  that,  Dave.     A  chap,  I  mean, 
who  was  here  for  tickets.     Here  —let  me  have  it." 

A  THIN  trickling  of  bookings  began  to  demand  atten 
tion  then,  so  it  was  not  until  lunch  iime  that  Betsy 
remembered  the  paper,  and  took  it  along  to  read  at  lunch. 
There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  small  town  papers, 
like  the  Dewville  Banner,  that  is  massing  in  places  where 
the  news  is  flavored  more  with  notoriety  than  pleasant 
familiarity.  Over  an  indigestible  looking  salad,  followed 
by  a  nut  sundae,  and. accompanied  by  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  roll,  Betsy  became  interested  in  a  long  article  featuring 
the  success  of  the  girl,  Myra  Titherington.  The  briefly 
sketched  biography  merged  into  an  eulogistic  account  of 
the  actual  stage  career,  with  a  conclusion  that  brought  a 
queer  little  twist  to  the  reader's  mouth : 

"Mrs.  Titherington,  when  interviewed  by  the 
writer,  declined  to  make  a  statement,  further 
than  to  say:  'There  was  some  criticism  of  Myra's 
going  on  the  stage,  and  still  more  of  my  granting 
permission.  I  knew,  though,  what  they  perhaps 
did  not,  that  my  daughter  would  give  up  her 
career  rather  than  play  in  other  than  worth-while 
things.'  We  quote  this  in  summing  up  a  career 
still  in  its  early  days  of  promise — a  career  that 
has  fully  justified  the  faith  of  the  mother  and  of 
the  townspeople  who  knew  Myra  Titherington 
best." 

There  were  other  references  to  the  meteoric  nature  of  the 
success,  but  the  girl  folded  up  the  paper,  and  sat  for  so 
long  in  thought  she  had  to  run  at  the  last  moment,  and 
came  near  forgetting  to  pay  in 
cash  for  what  later  she  would 
probably  have  to  pay  for  in  im- 
pairment of  digestion! 

From  Betsy  Jordan  in  her 
humble  capacity  to  Myra  Tither- 
ington as  "star"  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
far  cry,  yet  when  Betsy  sought  an 
interview  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  her  great  undertaking 
almost    before    she    realized    it. 


Presently,    before 
sought  expression 


the  picture  of  her  mother,  she 
of  feelings  for  which  mere  speech 
was   denied. 


sMr, 
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Perhaps  that  "meteoric  career"  had  been  something  less 
in  actual  fact,  and  at  least  not  too  great  a  flight  to  carry 
Myra  beyond  the  ordinary  interests  of  commonplace 
humanity. 

Betsy  found  her  alone  in  her  dressing  room,  busy  with 
matters  that  suggested  "house-cleaning"  of  a  personal 
nature. 

"Well?"  said  Miss  Titherington,  looking  up  from  some 
papers  that  were  engaging  her  attention.  "I  hope  you're 
not  wanting  to  go  on  the  stage  now."  It  is  one  happy 
feature  of  mediocrity  that  this  task  of  advising  embryonic 
seekers  after  fame  does  not  fall  to  its  lot. 

"Good  land,  no.  Miss  Titherington." 

A  LITTLE  smile  wreathed  the  actress'  face. 
^^  "Is  it  so  bad  as  all  that?     One  would  think  to  hear 
you  it  was  a  bit  beyond  the  pale  of  respectability." 

Betsy  said  quickly:  "Honest,  Miss  Titherington,  I'd 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  play  the  part  you  do — and 
play  it  right.     I  didn't  mean — " 

"I  shall  have  to  tell  Treadwell — he  might  like  to  try 
you.  out  too.     There,  I 
didn't  mean  to  b  e  snippy, 
only  I'm  not  quite  my- 
self to-day." 

"That — that's  just 
what  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about.  Miss 
Titherington.  Only  I — 
I  don't  know  how  to  say 
it.  You  see,  I  heard — 
and  I  was  so  sorry — ", 

She  stopped,  noting 
the  danger  signals  in  the  . 
fine  eyes  opposite. 
Myra's  quick  irritation 
was  partly  cloaked  in 
the  languid  air  she  some- 
times affected. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't 
discuss  my  affairs  with 
you."  The  gulf  opened 
between  them  on  that 
last  word.  "If  you  have 
nothing  else  to  say — " 

Still  very  conscious  of 
that  gulf  between  them, 
Betsy  unfolded  the  news- 
paper clipping  wisped 
up  in  her  hands,  thrust- 
ing it  forward  impulsive- 
ly. 

"Please,  Miss  Tither- 
ington, I  know  I've  got 
no  right  —  it's  awful 
nervy  of  me  coming  this 
way  -  but  won't  you 
read  that,  please." 

Silence  held  the  tiny 
room  for  a  space.  The 
girl  by  the  door  shifted 
feet  once  or  twi«e  ner- 
vously, but  hereyes  were 
steadily,  hopefully  on 
the  trim  figure  by  the 
dressing  table.  Myra 
laid  down  the  clipping 
at  length  without  speak- 
ing. The  question  of 
why  the  paper  should  be 
in  Betsy's  possession  was 
never  raised.  Her  eyes 
wandered  to  a  small 
'ival  picture  in  a  silver 
frame  that  stood  on  the 
table — the  picture  of  a 
woman  with  eyes  and 
mouth  and  chin  very  like  Myra's  own 
lowing  of  the  years  upon  them. 

"Is  that — your  mother?" 

Myra  nodded,  still  not  speaking.  There  came  to 
Betsy's  mind  a  vision  of  the  little  woman  and  the  father 
coming  to-night  to  triumph  in  the  success  of  their  girl  in 
the  great  rSle  of  "Sheila  Madrigal,"  which  had  made 
"Crossroads"  an  immediate  success.  The  choke  in 
Betsy's  throat  demanded  action,  sent  her  forward  impul- 
sively to  put  a  hand,  entreatingly,  on  the  actress'  sleeve. 

"Miss  Titherington  couldn't  you  arrange,  somehow, 
to  play  after  all  to-night — even  if  just  for  once — with  her 
in  mind — just  as  if  you  were  playing  to  her"!" 

"Why,  to-night,  child?"  Was  it  because  she  was  facing 
a  crossroads  in  her  own  experience  that  she  felt  a  superiority 
of  age  that  the  tale  of  years  would  fail  to  support? 

Betsy's  lips  started  to  frame  a  reply,  but  perplexity 
sealed  them.  Should  she  spoil  the  "surprise,"  or  could  it 
be  irranged  without  speaking  of  the  thing  that  she  had 
learned? 

The  door  swung  open  so  suddenly,  with  just  one  sharp 
preliminary  knock,  that  Betsy  was  forced  to  retreat  before 


it  into  a  corner.  A  man's  voice  spoke — a  voice  that  brought 
instant  recognition. 

"Myra,  dear  girl.  Sorry  to  intrude  this  way,  but  they 
told  me  you  were  here,  and  I'm  so  huffed  about  this 
business  I  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  you.  What  a  bounder 
that  fellow  Treadwell  is.  As  if  you —  Look,  I've  got 
influence  enough  with  Dolly  to — " 

"Don't  rant,  Phil.  Treadwell's  right  enough,  I  guess. 
I  used  to  be  able  to  play  that  part;  I — I  can't  now — not 
the  same  way — not  with  conviction  in  it,  and  my  heart^ — 
not  when  somathing  inside  keeps  telling  me  I'm  a — four- 
flusher.  I  think  that's  what  you'd  call  it?"  After  a 
space  she  added:  "Teddie  Biglow's  been  to  see  me.  He 
heard." 

Morley  enthused  at  once. 

"Myra — then  you're  going  to  take  up  his  offer  at  last. 
Jolly  fine,  I  say.  That  revue  of  his  is  a  winner — booked 
ahead  weeks  on  end,  so  I  hear — and  he'll  push  you  ahead 
fast.     With  that  voice  of  yours  and  your — " 

"Phil,   please.     Besides  don't  you  see  I'm  engaged?" 

"Why,    look    who's    here!     The   superior    Miss    Betsy 


"Please.   Miss   Titherinrton ,   I   know    I've  BOt  no   right — it's   awful   nervy  of  me  cominit  this  way— but  won't   you   read  that,  please 


but  with  the  mel- 


•lordaii,  no  less."  He  laughed  a  little  at  the  quick  blaze.in 
her  eyes.  "Are  you  busy  now,  Myra,  because  my  car's 
here  and — " 

"Miss  Titherington," — Betsy  saw  her  chances  vanishing, 
and  ventured  a  last  appeal,  ignoring  the  intruder — "you 
will  try  that  to-night — what  I  was  speaking  about — before 
you  do  anything,  won't  you?" 

"What's  all  this?"  Phil  Morley  glanced  from  one 
girl  to  the  other — from  the  trim  figure  of  Myra  Tithering- 
ton, in  evident  admiration  of  the  mobile  beauty  of  her 
face,  the  aureole  of  red-gold  hair,  to  the  darker  beauty  of 
the  little  ticket  seller  in  her  attitude  of  earnest  appeal. 
Comprehension  began  to  come  to  him.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  she's  butting  into  your  affairs,  Myra?  Jove— 
what's  the  world  coming  to?" 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  passage,  footsteps  and  the  sound 
of  talk  and  laughter.  Betsy  recognized  the  voice  of  Miss 
Atherton  and  something  told  her,  even  before  she  saw  the 
hard  little  line  come  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  girl  opposite, 
that  she  had  lost. 

"Youbetterrun  along,"  said  Myra,  nodding  dismissal. 


"Look,  Phil,  if  you  have  your  car  I  think  I'll  get  you  to 
drop  me  over  at  Teddie's." 

Later  Betsy  found  she  had  dropped  her  handbag,  and 
traced  it  back  to  the  dressing  room.  The  door  was  un- 
locked, but  Myra  had  gone.  Betsy  secured  the  missing 
property,  and  backed  hastily  out,  but  the  remembrance  of 
two  things  went  with  her. 

The  oval  picture  of  the  little  woman  was  no  longer  on 
the  dressing  table,  and  the  clipping  from  the  Dewville 
Banner  lay,  a  crumpled  wisp,  upon  the  floor. 

Outside,  in  the  growing  dusk,  the  electric  announcement 
challenged    public    attention    with    its    usual    message- 

"TO-NIGHT  AT  8.33— MYRA  TITHERINGTON  IN 
'CROSSROADS'." 

Inside,  the  piles  of  programs  laid  ready  against  the  coming 
of  the  evening  crowd  still  bore  the  same  cast.  No  echo 
of  the  morning's  flare-up  would  be  heard  beyond  the  foot- 
lights. Only,  in  Myra  Titherington's  place  the  Atherton 
girl  would  have  her  chance  to  prove  whether  the  r6Ie  of 
"Sheila  Madrigal"  would  in  future  be  interpreted  by  her 

Tomorrow,  perhaps,  the 
press  would  hail  the 
gleaming  of  a  new  star 
on  the  theatrical  horizon 
with  the  fine  hand  of 
Treadwell  behind  it  all, 
dismissing  the  falling 
meteor  into  the  dark- 
ness of  kindly  camou- 
flaged oblivion!— later, 
perhaps,  to  rise  again  in 
a  more  tawdry  glittering 
amid  the  galaxy  of 
beauty  appearing  night- 
ly further  up  the  street, 
under  the  alluring  title 
of  "SIRENS  PROM 
GIRLIELAND." 

DETSY  JORDAN 
•*-'  was  on  duty  again 
to-night.  She  wished  it 
might  have  been  other- 
wise, that  a  free  night 
would  have  enabled 
her  to  temporarily  for- 
get the  "New  Century" 
and  its  attendant  prob- 
lems. Susceptibilities, 
rarely  stirred  like  this, 
were  being  roused  by  an 
imagination  that  would 
not  heed  the  cry  of 
"Curtain."  Betsy's  life 
was  a  thing  of  reason- 
able averages— no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse — which 
surely  held  a  measure  of 
credit  for  one  forced  at 
too  early  an  age  to  face 
things  from  which  a 
home  should  still  have 
sheltered  her.  Illusions 
blighted  at  a  tender  age 
are  apt  to  die,  instead 
of  developing  normally 
into  ideals,  into  stan- 
dards, against  which  life 
may  be  measured  an4 
kept  true.  So  it  happen- 
ed that  Betsy's  phil- 
osophy was  imbued  with 
more  than  a  touch  of 
cynicism— due,  like  the 
somewhat  careless  man- 
ner of  her  speech,  not  to 
her  early  training  but 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  her  life  That  was  the  price  paid 
for  too  premature  an  experience  of  life,  but  it  was,  after  all, 
a  small  price  in  comparison  with  what  many  would  have 
paid.  There  had  been  no  real  compromise  yet— Betsy  had 
her  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  managed  somehow 
to  stand  by  them.  It  worried  her  now  that  a  troublesome 
sentimentality  —to  accept  her  own  conception  of  it — should 
be  causing  an  uncomfortable  pulling  at  her  heart-strings. 
That  this  "birthday  surprise"  should  end  in  so  great  a 
disillusionment — this  was  the  thing  that  hurt — hurt 
most  of  all  because  the  faith  of  a  mother  was  to  suffer 
shipwreck. 

She  was  glad  when  the  evening's  work  began— glad  that 
the  comings  and  goings  of  the  people  distracted  her  atten- 
tion, preventing  her  from  scrutinizing  the  faces  in  the  lobby 
too  closely.  In  the  end,  though,  she  saw  them,  coming 
while  it  was  still  very  early,  an  eager  trio;  the  young  man 
with  the  frank  eyes  and  the  likeable  face,  the  old  man 
with  something  of  pride  in  his  bearing,  as  surely  befitted 
one  entering  to  view  the  triumph  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
the  woman  with  the  slightly  flushed  face  and  ihf  «ilvpr- 
Continued  on  page  77 
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Kit,"   Mrs.   Coleman,    first    prefiident   of   Canadian    Women's 
Press  Club.      She  died  some  years  a^o,  beloved  by  all. 


''HETHER  one  believes  in  Ihe 
supernatural  or  not  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  reading  or 
writing  of  these  experiences.  Some 
strange  things  have  occurred— and  there  .may  or  may  not 
be  a  plausible  explanation  of  them.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to 
say  that  there  is  full  corroboration  for  any  assertion  made. 

First,  about  the  mystic  boards— Planchette  and  Ouija. 
The   only  difference  between   them  is  that   Planchette 
has  only  two  legs  and  the  third  support  is  a  lead  pencil 
which  writes  on  a 
sheet  of  paper 
spread  out  on  the 
table;  and  Ouija 
has  three  legs  and 
the   board   itself 
has  "yes."  "no," 
the  alphabet  and 
the  numerals  up 
to  ten. 

The  first  time 
I  used  Planchette 
was  in  the  early 
'7  0'swhen  I 
brought  one  home 
from  Toronto, 
and  with  it  an 
unopened  bundle 
of  several  news- 
paper exchanges 
from  the  post 
office.  Without 
looking  at  it  I 
took  up  an  un- 
opened paper,  and 
held  it  behind  my 
back,  and  asked 
a  casual  visitor, 
Mrs.  Kent,  and 
my  sister  (who 
acted  as  the 
"mediums")  the 
name  of  the  pa- 
per. Planchette  wrote  Expositor  and,  on  opening  it,  I 
found  the  paper  was  the  Seaforth  Expositor.  That  gave 
me  more  confidence  in  it  than  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  in 
Ouija,  who  is  decidedly  off  color  in  many  of  her  answers. 
She  has  told  me  different  versions  of  matters  asked,  and  is 
as  unreliable  as  a  star  witness  in  a  divorce  case.  And  I 
am  a  pretty  good  medium  too,  can  work  it  alone,  and 
even  with  one  hand,  while  I  have  seen  people  who  couldn't 
make  it  move  at  all. 

I  have  tried  to  interview  several  dead  and  living  people 
through  Ouija,  and  if  I  only  recorded  what  he,  she  or  it 
recorded  I  would  be  sent  either  to  jail  or  to  the  lunatic 
asylum.  Ouija  merely  records  what  your  sub-conscious 
mind  impels  your  hands,  unconsciously  on  your  part,  to 
move.  The  board  itself  means  nothing.  It  merely  tells 
you  what  you  don't  know  you  were  thinking  about. 

Then  there  are  the  necromancers  and  the  hypnotists 
and  the  Anna  Eva  Fays;  also  the  Georgia  wonders  and 
such  like.  McKeown,  a  nephew  of  the  Scotch  wizard, 
Anderson,  did  remarkable  feats  which  I  can't  explain; 
Malina,  who  never  appeared  in  public,  but  received  $100  a 
night  at  private  houses,  was  a  mystery,  which  he  claimed 
*he  wasn't.  The  Georgia  wonders  increased  in  numbers  as 
the  subject  of  points  and  angles  became  known.  Charlie 
Kelly,  the  well-known  Winnipeg  singer,  travelled  with  one 
troupe  and  at  Halifax  was  astounded  when  the  manager  of 
the  show  told  him  he  would  have  to  get  another  "wonder" 
as  the  one  he  had  was  getting  too  fat  and  wouldn't  "draw." 
So  he  advertised  for  one — of  course  discreetly — and  after 
Charlie  had  witnessed  a  couple  of  rehearsals,  he  resigned 
in  disgust. 

Anna  Eva  Fay  performed  remarkable  feats.  One  day 
while  visiting  Winnipeg  I  met  Billy  Seach,  manager  of  the 
Princess  Opera  House,  and  while  enjoying  an  evening  stroll 
he  told  me  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  previous 
season.  Anna  Eva  Fay  had  made  the  greatest  hit  and 
packed  the  house  every  night.  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
me  that  Miss  Fay  had  scouts  out  at  every  place  she  per- 
formed. I  knew  that,  for  my  next  door  neighbor  in 
Montreal,  Billy  Cameron,  was  one  of  them. 

Well,  one  morning,  Anna's  scout  happened  to  drop  into 
Archibald  &  Howell's  law  office  to  see  a  clerk  of  his  acquain- 
tance. There  was  a  minister  in  the  waiting  room,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  came  out  and  greeted  him.  He 
was  from  a  little  town  not  far  from  Winnipeg,  in  which 
city  he  was  well  known.  This  reverend  gentleman  re- 
marked that  things  were  not  going  well  with  him,  that  his 
little  boy  had  broken  his  arm,  but  was  getting  better,  and 
that  he  had  lost  a  drove  of  pigs,  but  thought  he  would 
find  them  in  a  slough  near  a  red  barn  a  couple  of  miles 
away. 

That  night,  the  minister  attended  Anna  Eva's  perform- 
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ance  and  standing  up  handed  in  some  written  questions. 
He  was  directly  spotted  by  the  scout,  who  conveyed  the 
intelligence  Miss  Fay  desired.     She  answered  the  questions 
quite   satisfactorily,    and   the   wonder-stricken   reverend 
gentleman  freely  communicated  to  those  near  him  the 
accuracy  of  the  answers.    Shortly  after  Miss  Fay  pre- 
dicted   that    Hugh    John    Macdonald 
would  beat  Joe  Martin  by  1,435  major- 
ity  and    Peter   Rutherford,   a   staunch 
Grit  and  a    firm  believer  in  Miss  Fay's 
prophecies,  rushed  out  of  the  show  and 
ran    down    to    the    Liberal    committee 
rooms  and  shouted  for  them  to  close  the 
place  as  they  were  licked  already.  Hugh 
John  was  elected  all  right,  but  not  by  the 
majority  she  said  he  would  have. 

Adventures  in  the  Occult 

TN  LOS  ANGELES,  I  met  Miss  Dolly 
■•■  Chevrier,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Chevrier  of  Winnipeg,  who  was  an  old 
friend.  She  asked  me  to  accompany  her 
to  the  residence  of  an  Irish  lady  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  city 
officials  of  Los  Angeles,  and  who  had  the 
gift  of  second  sight.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  evening  and,  always  incidental- 
ly, she  brought  up  some  subject  or  other 
that  demonstrated  she  had  some  occult 
gift.  She  asked  me  what  person  wished 
to  accompany  me  home,  and  mentioned 
the  name  of  one,  whom  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered had  entertained  the  desire. 
She  told,  me  about  my  sister,  of  whose 
existence  she  ordinarily  could  have  no 
knowledge,  and  informed  me  of  several 
occurrences  in  my  life  which  astonished 
me.  In  leaving  she  told  me  that  if  I 
believed  in  the  occult,  I  should  call  upon 
a  Madame  Lenz,  who  was  a  professional  fortune  teller, 
which  I  did. 

Just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  the  son-in-law 
of  Mrs.  William  Stitt,  asking  if  I  knew  of  any  property 
that  he  owned  in  the  West.  Madame  Lenz'  methods  were 
simple.  You  wrote  five  questions  and  placed  them  in  a 
sealed  envelope;  she  would  then  twist  the  envelope  in  her 
hands  and  return  it  to  you.  She  first  told  me  that  I  had 
recently  lost  a  friend,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Mon- 
Mon-Mon — she  appeared  to  be  in  doubt— but  finally  said 
Montana.  I  corrected  her  and  said  it  was  Montreal. 
She  admitted  her  haziness,  but  said  he  was  interred  on  top 
of  a  mountain,  which  was  true.  She  said  he  had  some 
property  in  the  West,  but  it  was  worthless,  as  it  proved  to 
be. 

As  I  was  leaving  she  remarked  that  September  10th  was 
her  birthday, 'and  that,  on  that  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
I  would  receive 
a  good  sum  of 
money.  I 
wasn't  down  at 
the  office  next 
September 
10th  with  an 
express  wagon 
to  carry  away 
any  gold  that 
might  come, 
and  when  the 
clock  struck 
twelve  at  mid- 
night, I  char- 
itably thought 
that  Madame 
had  had  an- 
other attack  of 
haziness.  A 
few  years  went 
by,  and  after  a 
peculiar  coin- 
cidence of  cir- 
cumstances 
one  fine  Sep- 
tember 10th 
the  prediction 
was  realized, 
and  I  was  $4,- 
400  the  richer.  Madame  Lenz  asked  me  the  whereabouts 
of  a  number  of  my  friends,  amongst  those  she  mentioned 
being  Mr.  A.  A.  Polhamus;  I  told  her  he  was  sitting  out  in 
the  auto  waiting  for  me. 
Amongst  my  acquaintances  was  Saint  Nihil  Singh,  a 


young  Hindoo  who  came  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Eddie  Coyle,  then  the 
C.P.R.  representative  at  Vancouver. 
He  was  a  bright  young  fellow  and  soon 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  his  writings  in  the  Canadian 
and  American  press.  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  read  it, 
and  said  I  was  a  human  fish — sucker,  I  suppose — and 
preferred  liquids  to  solids — that  is  soups  and  stews  to 
roasts — which  was  true.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen 
any  of  those  miraculous  feats  that  the  Hindoo  fakir 
(not  fakir  but  fakeer)  had  done,  instancing  a  boy  climbing  a 
rope  which  had  been  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  disappear- 
ing into  space.  He  had.  And  how  was  it  done?  And, 
he  replied,  how  did  I  think  it  was  done?  I  said  by  hypno- 
tism, and  he  smilingly  agreed  with  me. 

Then  came  another  Singh — I  forget  his  other  name— but 
he  was  an  Indian  doctor,  and  he,  too,  had  seen  these  won- 
derful feats,  but  he  explained  that  they  were  only  done  by  a 
certain  cult  whose  forefathers  for  thousands  of  years  had 
practised  the  black  art,  and  had  developed  an  additional 
sense,  which  enabled  them  to  do  the  seemingly  impossible. 
So  "you  pays  your  money,  and  takes  your  choice." 

George  "Gets  the  Dope"  on  the  "Prof." 
TN  THE  earlier  days  of  Winnipeg  Prof.  Cecil  appeared, 
A  and  gave  an  exhibition  of  spectacular  table  moving 
and  other  things.  Jim  McGregor  and  I  were  induced  to 
go  on  the  platform  and  he  and  I  faced  each  other  at  the 
table  while  the  Professor  and  his  assistant  sat  on  the  other 
sides.  The  table  moved  all  right  enough,  and  so  did  my 
left  hand,  for  I  grabbed  the  Professor  by  the  arm  to  find 
that  he  had  attached  to  his  wrists  two  strong  steel  bars 
which,  with  his  hands  on  the  table  and  the  bars  under  the 
leaf,  acted  as  levers  and  the  whole  thing  was  done. 

He  wasn't  exposed  of  course.  It  would  have  spoilt  the 
show. 

But  he  "got  it  in  the  neck"  a  little  later.  He  released 
himself  from  handcuffs — which  is  easily  done  by  slipping 
the  mainspring  of  a  watch  into  the  ratchets  and  off  they 
come.  He,  unfortunately,  challenged  everybody  to  pro- 
duce any  sort  of  manacle  and  he  would  open  it.  Dick 
Power,  then  chief  of  the  provincial  police,  came  forward 
with  a  brand  new  manacle.  It  had  never  been  used  be- 
fore. It  was  locked  on  Dick's  leg,  a  handkerchief  thrown 
over  it,  and  the  Professor  tried  in  vain  to  open  it.  He 
couldn't  get  the  mainspring  into  the  ratchet,  and  was  finally 
compelled  to  admit  his  inability  to  do  so. 

All  this  is  different  from  telepathy,  and  spirits.  One 
night  not  so  very  long  ago  I  was  awakened  by  hearing 
Reggie  Graves'  voice  just  outside  my  bedroom  door,  saying, 
"George  Ham,  George  Ham,  George  H.  Ham  of  the 
C.P.R."  This  continued  for  some  time,  and  I  also  recog- 
nized Brent  MacNab's  voice.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  they  were  in  the  hallway  of  my  house  at  that  un- 
earthly hour,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  I  turned 
on  the  light,  the  voices  ceased;  when  I  turned  it  off  they 
recommenced  calling  my  name.  I  pinched  myself  to  see 
if  I  was  awake  or  dreaming,  but  after  an  hour  or  so  the 
calling  ceased  for  good  and  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  night  at  two  o'clock  I  was  again  awakeneJ 


iinin,  the  famons  **Mormon,**  and  some  of  his  "wives"  I 


by  Reggie's  voice  calling  upon  me  as  it  had  the  night 
previous.  The  calling  continued  while  the  light  was  off 
and  ceased  when  it  was  turned  on.  After  a  while  I  lighted 
a  cigarette,  smoked  part  of  it,  and,  extinguishing  the  fire, 
placed  it  on  a  small  stand  at  my  bedside.    If  it  was  there 
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in  the  morning,  this  telepathy  calling  was  no  dream.  True 
enough  in  the  morning  the  cigarette  was  just  where  I  had 
put  it. 

Three  or  four  evenings  later,  Reggie  and  Brent  dropped 
in  to  see  me,  and  I  related  what  I  have  just  written. 

"It's  true,"  exclaimed  Reggie,  "it's  true — I  was  in 
great  distress  and  bodily  pain  and  you  were  my  only  sheet 
anchor  and  I  called  you  both  nights." 

Reggie  was  at  his  home  at  Ste.  Rose  seventeen  miles 
away. 

Another  night  I  was  awakened  by  women's  voices  at 
4  a.m.  and,  while  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  could 
easily  distinguish  the  voice  of  one  of  the  ladies.  Just  for 
fun  I  'phoned  her  next  day,  and  told  her  she  had  not  gone 
to  bed  until  four  o'clock  and  she  related  how  a  neighbor 
had  been  ill  and  she  had  gone  in  to  see  her  and  stayed  with 
her  until  that  late  hour.  The  sick  woman's  house  was 
nearly  a  mile  away. 

Story  of  the  Haunted  House 

WHILE  I  am  on  this  subject  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  once  lived  in  a  haunted  house  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Here's  the  story,  which  in  every  particular  can  be 
corroborated  by  Major  George  H.  Young,  formerly  of  the 
Customs  office,  Winnipeg,  the  owner  and  previously  the 
occupant  of  the  house,  and  by  Charlie  Bell,  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  who  also  lived 
in  the  place,  and  by  others. 

It  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1877,  that  my  wife  and  I 
took  possession  of  the  little  house  just  south  of  old  Grace 
Church  on  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  our  landlord  being  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Young.  Tradition  said  it  was  built  on  an  old 
Indian  burial  ground.  The  house  was  not  fully  furnished 
the  first  day  and  we  fixed  up  a  bed  in  what  was  to  be  the 
parlor.  During  the  night  queer,  noises  were  heard.  The 
stove  in  the  adjoining  room  rattled  like  mad,  and  investi- 
gation proved  nothing.  There  was  no  wind  or  anything 
else  visible  that  should  cause  a  commotion.  A  door  would 
slam  and  on  going  to  it,  it  was  found  wide  open.  One 
night  there  was  a  loud  noise  as  if  some  tinware  hanging 
up  on  the  wall  in  the  kitchen  had  fallen.  Saying:  "There 
goes  the  boiler  lid,"  my  mother,  who  had  come  from 
Whitby  on  a  visit,  ran  downstairs  and  returned  with  the 
assertion  that  nothing  had  fallen  on  the  floor  to  make  such 
a  noise.     And  so  it  went  on. 

I  spoke  to  George  Young  about  it,  and  he  laughingly 
said:  "You're  hearing  those  noises  too;  well,  I  won't  raise 
the  rent  anyway  on  that  account."  And  he  didn't— but 
that's  not  the  custom  nowadays. 

One  time  the  cellars  were  filled 
with  water,  coming  from  where, 
goodness  only  knows,  though  it 
was  said  that  there  was  a  slough 
through  that  property  years  ago. 

Anyway   the   cellar   was   full   of  ^ 

water,  and  it  had  to  be  baled  out. 
I  said,  "Leave  it  to  me.  'Let 
George  do  it'."  My  motto  is 
"Do  it  now" — "now"  being  an 
indefinite  time. 

After  a  few  days,  despairing  of 
any  decisive  action  on  my  part, 
my  wife  engaged  the  Laurie  boys, 
(who  came  from  Whitby)  to 
empty  the  cellar.  They  came 
one  fine  morning  with  pails  and 
ropes  and  everything  was  ready 
to  put  the  cellar  in  its  normal  con- 
dition. But,  lo  and  behold,  when 
the  trap  door  was  opened,  there 
wasn't  a  blame  drop  of  water  in 
the  blooming  cellar.  It  was  dry 
as  a  tin  horn.     Of  course  I  tri-  ;, 

umphantly    boasted,     "There,  f:._ 

didn't  I  tell  you.    Always  leave  g^p 

things  to  me."  The  Laurie  boys 
were  puzzled,  for  they  had  seen 
the  cellar  full  the  previous  day.  r 

And  I  gloated.     We  never  ascer-  ^ 

tained  whence  came  the  water  or 
where  it  went,  but  by  this  time 
I  had  got  accustomed  to  the 
prances  and  pranks  of  the  house 
and  didn't  care     a   continental. 

After  a  couple  of  years'  occupancy  of  the  house,  which  in 
the  meantime  had  been  purchased  by  the  late  George 
McVicar,  we  sought  a  new  residence  on  Logan  Street,  next 
to  Aid.  More's;  and  the  Main  Street  house  was  leased  to 
a  Mr.  Conlisk,  who  was  a  tobacco  dealer,  who  hitherto 
had  boarded  at  .John  Pointz'  hotel,  diagonally  opposite. 
We  were  to  move  out  on  a  Saturday  morning,  but  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents  and  the  muddy  streets  were  almost 
impassable.    Besides  our  new  house  wasn't  ready. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Conlisk  and  asked  him  if  he  would  let  us 
Btay  for  a  couple  of  days  longer  and  I  would  pay  his  rent 
and  his  board  at  the  hotel.  But  he  wouldn't.  He  had 
leased  the  house  and  he  was  going  into  it  Saturday  after- 
noor..  And  he  did.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  unpleasant 
things,  so  I'll  skip  telling  about  how  we — and  our  furniture 
— fared.  In  less  than  a  week,  Jimmy  Bennett,  a  well 
known  citizen  who  had  a  room  with  the  Conlisks,  left  for 
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other — and  doubtless  quieter — quarters,  and  before  the 
month  was  up  Conlisk  paid  another  month's  rent  in 
advance,  and  gave  the  landlord  notice  that  he  was  quitting. 
George  McVicar  came  to  me  and  angrily  wanted  to  know 
why  I  was  spreading  reports  that  his  house  was  haunted. 
I  told  him  I  had  not  done  anything  of  the  kind,  but  that  it 
was  the  spooks  who  had  spoken.  The  building  was  re- 
moved to  the  north  end,  and  some  years  after,  on  recog- 
nizing it,  I  called  to  see  if  the  noises  still  continued.  But 
they  wouldn't  let  me  in. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  the  queer  noises, 
nor  could  George  Young,  nor  Charlie  Bell,  and  Jimmy 
Bennett  would  not  even  speak  of  them.  Whether  they 
were  the  spirits  of  the  past  and  gone  Indian  braves  show- 
ing their  displeasure  at  our  intrusion  in  their  domain,  or 
were  caused  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the 
house  and  its  environments,  I  can  not  offer  an  opinion. 
But,  as  we  got  accustomed  to  them,  they  didn't  disturb 
us  at  all,  and  we  got  rather  proud  of  our  ghostly  guests 
whose  board  and  lodging  cost  us  nothing. 

ONE  fine  day  in  June,  1904,  a  handsome  and  fashionably 
dressed  young  lady  came  into  my  office  at  C.P.R. 
headquarters,  and  started  cyclonically  to  tell  me  that  while 
the  C.P.R.  had  taken  men  to  all  the  excursions  to  fairs  and 
other  things,  women  had  altogether  been  ignobly  ignored, 
and  she  demonstratively  demanded  to  know  why  poor, 
downtrodden  females  should  thus  be  so  shabbily  treated. 
When  she  had  finished  her  harangue — I  guess  from  lack  of  a 
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further  supply  of  breath— I  politely  motioned  her  to  a  seat 
and  calmly  said: 

"Sit  down,  Migg^,  sit  down  and  keep  cool,"  which  she 
did. 

She  was  Margaret  Graham,  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  a 
champion  of  woman's  rights — which  I  had  already  sa- 
gaciously surmised. 

When  quietness  was  restored,  she  explained  that  her 
mission  was  to  persuade  the  C.P.R.  to  take  a  bunch— I 
don't  think  she  used  the  word  bunch  -  of  women  to  the 
St.  Louis  fair,  to  which  I  had  recently  accompanied  a 
party  of  newspaper  men.  Miggsy's  idea  appealed  to  me, 
and  we  arranged  for  a  party  of  sixteen— sweet  sixteen, 
though  some  of  them  didn't  think  they  were  to  visit  St. 
Louis. 

The  trip  was  a  huge  success  in  every  way,  and  not  only 
was  the  Fair  taken  in,  but  a  visit  was  paid  to  Chicago, 


where  the  party  was  entertained  by  the  well-known  Jane 
Addams,  at  Hull  House.  On  the  way  home,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  a  women's  press  club  was  formed  with  Et, 
of  the  Toronto  Mail,  as  president,  and  somehow  or  other — 
guess  for  lack  of  better  material — I  was  made  honorary 
president,  and  have  been  the  only  male  member  of  a  female 
press  club  in  the  world  ever  since.  Some  are  born  great, 
you  know,  others  achieve  greatness,  and  others  still  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  You  can  readily  see  to  which 
class  I  belong,  can't  you?  And  now  at  the  recent  trien- 
nial, the  club  transformed  me  into  an  active  member. 
I  have  qualified  through  writing  these  reminiscences,  and 
have  been  initiated  into  the  solemn  mysteries  of  the  lodge. 
There  was  no  goat — at  least  no  four-legged  one — but, 
there,  I  must  not  divulge  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  girls' 
conclave. 

Since  then,  this  press  club  has  had  outings  to  different 
parts  of  Canada  every  three  years — until  the  Great  War 
broke  out — when  they  were  discontinued,  but  renewed 
again  in  1920  with  Montreal  as  the  meeting  place,  and  in 
1923  they  threaten  to  invade  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
These  triennial  outings  have  been  very  enjoyable  and  I 
always  come  home  with  a  gold-headed  umbrella  or  a 
swagger  valise  or  hand  bag  or  gold  sleeve  links  and  other 
jewelry,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  trips  had  been  made 
annually  instead  of  triennially,  I  would  have  been  able  to 
start  up  a  second-hand  departmental  store  with  the  un- 
taxed luxuries  I  lugged  home.  'The  club  has  prospered 
amazingly,  notwithstanding  my  association  with  it,  and  its 
membership  has  increased  from  16  to  more  than  350. 
Amongst  the  charter  members  were  some  writers  of  note: 
"Kit"  of  the  Mail,  the  first  president  (Mrs.  Coleman)  and 
"Francois"  of  her  own  paper  (Miss  Barry)  have  passed 
to  the  Great  Beyond — God  rest  their  souls — and  other 
distinguished  writers  were,  "Mary  Markwell"  (Mrs.  Kate 
Simpson  Hayes) ;  "Happiness",  as  we  called  her,  (now  Mrs. 
Jerry  Snider  of  Toronto);  Irene  Love  of  London,  Ont. 
(now  Mrs.  Eldred  Archibald)  who,  under  thenomde  plume, 
Margaret  Currie,  daily  enlightens  the  readers  of  the 
Montreal  Star  with  words  of  advice  and  wisdom;  Katherine 
Hughes,  who  is  now  trying  to  free  Ireland  with  that  dis- 
•  tinguished  foreigner,  de  Valera;  Miss  Alice  Asselin,  of 
Le  Nationalist;  Mrs.  Balmer  Watt,  of  Brantford,  now  of 
Edmonton;  Miss  Gerin-Lajoie;  Miss  PloufTe;  Miss  Laberge; 
Miss  Madeleine  Gleason;  Miss  Marie  Beauprfi  (Helene 
Dumont)  of  La  Presse;  Miss  Valois  of  Ottawa  and  of 
course  Miggsy  (Mrs.  Albert  Horton,  of  Ottawa)  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  trip  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
club. 

With  "Kit"  In  St.  Louis 

AT  ST.  LOUIS,  impression- 
-'*■  able  Kit  accompanied  me 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  Passion 
Play  of  Oberammergau,  and  in 
one  scene  I  heard  "Kit"  sob- 
bing. "What's  the  matter  with 
you.  Kit?"  I  sympathetically 
whispered.  "Oh,  see  our  blessed 
Saviour;  they're  crucifying  him," 
she  tearfully  replied.  "Well, 
let's  get  out  of  here,"  and  I 
hustled  her  to  an  adjoining  per- 
formance where  an  Irish-Aus- 
tralian songstress  was  energetic- 
ally singing,  "The  Wearing  of 
the  Green,"  as  we  were  seated. 
And  Kit,  her  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  was  vigorously  keeping 
time  with  the  tune  by  patting 
the  floor  with  her  foot.  What  a 
a  difference  a  few  minutes  makes. 
At  another  show,  a  trip  through 
Siberia,  Kit  and  I  approached  the 
entrance  where  there  was  a  loco- 
motive with  steam  up  and  bell 
ringing.  I  was  enjoying  a  cigar, 
and  casually,  but  confoundedly 
simply,  asked  the  attendant  if  I 
would  have  time  to  finish  my 
smoke  before  the  show  started. 
"Hold  that  engine,"  he  shouted 
to  the  engineer,  "all  aboard — 
hurry  up."  And  like  a  chump  I  threw  away  my  butt  and 
we  hiked  in  behind  the  locomotive  only  to  find,  as  any  one 
but  a  rube  would  have  known,  that  it  was  a  stationary 
one,  and  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  trip. 

Kit  was  great — she  never  failed  me.  At  a  gathering  of 
the  club  in  Toronto,  when  the  Governor-CJeneral  was 
present,  I  laughingly  offered  to  wager  with  some  of  the  girls 
that  I  would  kisii  the  prettiest  woman  that  would  come  into 
the  room.  I  won  hands  down,  for  when  Kit  came  in,  she 
rushed  up  to  me  and, putting  her  arms  around  me,smacked 
me  on  tlie  place  where  smacks  should  smack  and  gaily 
chirped:  "Arrah,  George,  darlint,  how  are  you?  Haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age." 

"Francois"  was  beloved  of  all,  and  her  charming  patois 
was  irresistible.  When  she  passed  away,  there  was  many  a 
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10RETTA  MELTON  gazed  unappreciatively,  and 
ever  more  and  more  apprehensively,  at  the  wide 
-^  expanse  of  brown  prairie  through  which  her  train  had 
been  rolling  westwards  for  the  last  thirty  hours.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  prairie  in  Canada  between  Eastern 
Manitoba  and  the  Rockies,  which  is  some  nine  hundred 
miles,  and  in  a  vague  way  the  girl  felt  much  as  the  Ohio 
farmer  visiting  New  York  for  the  first  time,  who  asked: 
"What's  it  all  about?" 

Her  imagination  was  not  at  all  stirred  by  the  vastness 
of  the  plains  or  their  potentialities.  An  up-to-the-minute, 
twentieth-century  girl,  she  possessed  ideas  of  comfort 
expressed  in  terms  of  steam  heat,  electricity  and  janitor 
service;  and  of  these  the  plains  as  a  whole  did  not  seem  to 
hold  out  much  prospect.  It  was  a  vital  point  for  her, 
since  she  was  going  West  to  marry  a  man  she  had  not  seen 
for  over  three  years,  and  who  lived  in  a  place  she  had  not 
even  been  imaginative  enough  to  hunt  up  on  the  map. 
Now  her  heart  sank  a  little  lower  with  every  mile  the 
train  put  between  her  and  her  luxurious  home  in  the  East. 

Loretta  entertained  the  haziest  notions  of  the  life  she 
was  to  share  with  her  husband  on  his  place  in  Alberta. 
From  his  enthusiastic  letters  she  had  learned  that  he  had 
"won  out"  and  was  doing  very  well.  Lacking  more  ac- 
curate, if  less  colorful  information,  she  had  visualized 
him  as  something  like  the  opulent-looking  young  settler 
with  whose  muscular  and  aggressive  personality  the 
highly-tinted  cover  of  a  pushful  Western  land  company's 
literature  was  adorned.  This  bronzed  giant  stood 
boldly  out  in  the  foreground,  a  musical  comedy  smile  on 
his  face,  the  neck  of  his  shirt  very  much  rolled  down,  the 
sleeves  of  the  same  garment  very  much  rolled  up,  holding 
out  a  demonstrative  sombrero  towards  the  background, 
which  was  supplied  by  apparently  endless  square  miles  of 
golden  grain.  An  inset — also  colored — showed  a  smart- 
looking,  two-storey,  much-verandahed  house  with  an  auto- 
mobile-show auto  drawn  up  invitingly  in  front,  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  bucolic  Hercules  was  Hionarch  of  all 
he  surveyed. 

Now,  west  of  Edmonton  and  on  the  last  stage  of  her 
journey,  she  wondered  if  her  future  home  and  husband 


really  did  look  much  like  that.  It  was  not  wholly  the 
girl's  fault.  Her  mother  was  one  of  those  vaporing, 
foolish  women  who  seem  to  do  so  much  more  harm  in  the 
world  than  the  merely  bad  ones.  Mrs.  Melton,  by  living 
example,  proclaimed  her  belief  that  the  country  had  been 
deliberately  created  by  a  benevolent  Providence  as  an 
artistic  background  for  fashionable  summer  resorts  where- 
in jaded,  urban  society  persons  might  idly  disport  and 
leisurely  recuperate.  Of  course,  the  same  worthy  matron 
had  brought  up  her  daughters  to  regard  the  making  of  a 
"suitable"  match  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  exist- 
ence. She  had  frowned  forbiddingly  upon  Loretta's 
engagement  to  Dick  Grayson  before  he  left  for  the  North- 
west. 

"Of  course,  he's  of  good  family  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  my  dear,"  she  had  said  with  oracular  finality, 
"but" — shaking  her  head  dubiously — "they're  decayed; 
sadly  decayed.  And  you  surely  can't  expect  me  to  ap- 
prove of  his  manner?  He  dresses  and  behaves  most 
reprehensibly.    No,  altogether,  I'm  afraid  he's  impossible." 

"No,  mother;  he's  just  unconventional,"  the  girl  had 
pleaded.  Even  her  youth  and  limitations  could  not 
hinder  her  realizing  that  Dick  Grayson  had  qualities  of 
sterling  worth  not  markedly  observable  in  the  rather 
vacuous  youths  of  her  mother's  set.  Also  he  dared  to  be 
himself,  refusing  to  sacrifice  his  individuality  to  become  a 
type. 

CO,  despite  the  maternal  oracle,  she  had  remained  true 
'-^  to  her  promise;  and  when  he  wrote  asking  her  to  come 
out  and  marry  him,  she  agreed.  Moreover,  the  spice  of 
adventure  in  it  pleased  her. 

"What  a  perfectly  atrocious  proposal!"  Mrs.  Melton's 
vociferous  objection  for  a  moment  had  been  dangerously 
near  a  plebeian  splutter.  "At  least,  in  common  decency, 
he  might  come  back  here  and  marry  you  properly.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  is  due 
you — to  say  nothing  of  me." 

"He  writes  that  a  freighting  contract  he  took — whatever 
that  may  be — ran  him  so  far  into  the  spnng  that  he 
has  had  to  throw  himself  into  work  on  his  place  without 


a  moment  to  spare."  Perforce  Loretta  quoted  from  the 
letter  almost  verbatim.  "I  don't  understand  a  bit  of 
it,  but  I  gather  that  every  minute  is  precious  out  there  at 
this  time  of  year;  so  we  could  hardly  expect  him  to  lose 
two  weeks  or  more  coming  back  here  to  marry  when  we 
can  just  as  well  be  married  there.  You  see,  he's  doing  so 
well.  He  writes  that  he  has  a  surprise  for  me.  Also 
he  cleared  over  five  theusand  dollars  last  year  and  expects 
to  double  that  this  year." 

Again  Loretta  quoted;  and  this  time  the  quotation  took 
effect.  Mrs.  Melton's  further  attempts  at  expostulation 
had  been  decidedly  more  feeble.  She  had  no  objection  to 
what  she  deemed  love  in  a  country  cottage — if  the  lovers 
had  money  enough  to  move  into  a  city  mansion  when  the 
idyll  palled.  Also  there  were  her  other  daughters  still 
upon  her  hands.  She  had  then  begun  to  babble  to  her 
child  about  "the  position  you  will  assume  in  the  society 
of  the  place,  my  dear,"  adding  something  to  the  girl's  al- 
ready colossal  ignorance  of  what  was  before  her.  So, 
with  all  the  limitations  of  environment  and  upbringing, 
with  all  her  high-spirited  ineptitude  for  uncomfortable 
practicalities,  with  her  pert,  slangy  flippancy,  Loretta 
went  forth  to  meet  life  in  the  raw  without  one  word  of 
sensible  preparation  from  family  or  friends. 

"I  do  hope  Dick  has  arranged  to  have  my  boxes  taken 
home  to-night,"  she  mused,*  examining  herself  critically 
in  the  mirror  of  her  purse  as  one  more  bare-looking  prairie 
town  dropped  behind.  "I  can't  bear  to  think  of  all  those 
lovely  frocks — to  say  nothing  of  our  wedding  presents — 
lying  strewn  about  one  of  these  wretched  depots  all  night. 
They  might  get  stolen  by  Indians — or  something." 

She  dabbed  a  little  powder  on  her  well-shaped  nose, 
guiding  back  a  few  rebellious  tendrils  of  fair  hair  from  her 
delicately  tinted  cheek,  and  then  closed  her  purse  and  re- 
sumed her  aimless  staring  through  the  window. 

"Too  bad  I  couldn't  have  had  a  regular  wedding." 
Her  thoughts  strayed  lingeringly  among  bridal  robes  of 
white  satin,  bridesmaids,  orange  blossoms,  a  fashionable 
ceremony  and  all  the  thrills  incidental  to  the  business  of 
getting  married  as  she  had  known  it.      "Three  years  is 
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terribly  long  to  wait — but  I  suppose  Dick's  worth  every 
minute  of  it.  Still,  he's  asking  an  awful  lot;  and  it  is 
-  pretty  hard  to  have  to  do  the  trick  at  the  end  of  that  un- 
holy trinity  of  years  in  a  dusty  travelling  suit  and  in  the 
parlor  of  a  country  parson  who's  forgotten  what  an  honest- 
to-goodness  brick  church  with  a  stone  front  looks  like." 

Her  vagrant,  maiden  fancies  strayed  to  the  man:  had 
he  altered?  In  a  quite  unconscious,  masculine  way  he  had 
been  good-looking.  Chafing  at  the  restraints,  the  con- 
ventions, and  the — to  a  man  of  his  temperament — limited 
opportunities  of  their  city,  he  had  taken  west  with  him  as 
his  sole  worldly  stock-in-trade  a  fine  football  record,  such 
a  smattering  of  more  or  less  dubious  education  as  his 
t  lioroughgoing  devotion  to  university  sports  had  permitted 
him  to  acquire,  bounding  health  and  spirits — and  a  girl's 
heart  and  promise.  Many  a  man  has  reached  fame  and 
fortune  in  the  Land  of  Lone  Frontiers  with  less.  The 
Northwest  has  a  fashion  of  using  those  traits  and  capacities 
in  a  man  that  serve  only  to  hinder  him  in  older  commun- 
ities.    "Deer  Horn  next,  Miss!" 

The  colored  porter  stood  at  her  elbow  holding  his  whisk 
broom  in  that  tentative  manner  which  serves  as  a  subtle 
reminder  that  destination  and  tipping  time  are  both 
equally  at  hand. 

"All  right;  dust  me  off." 

Loretta  stood  up  carelessly,  though  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing fast,  while  something  rose  in  her  throat  that  threatened 
to  choke  her.  Soon  now  she  would  find  the  answer  to  all 
those  questions  that  had  been  perplexing  and  worrying  her. 

A  TALL  figure  strode  towards  her  as  she  stepped  lightly 
■^  *•  from  the  train.  With  a  little  catch  at  her  heart  she 
recognized  Grayson's  loosely  knit  form  with  its  careless, 
easy  grace.  Even  in  her  excitement  she  noticed  that  his 
old  contempt  for  clothes  had  gone  One  further.  On  this, 
his  wedding  day,  he  wore  a  by  no  means  new  sombrero, 
brown  tweed  suit,  grey  flannel  shirt  with  a  soft  collar,  and 
a  flowing  black  tie. 

"Well,  here  1  am,  Dick."  It  was  characteristic  that  at 
such  a  time  she  should  greet  him  with  a  commonplace. 

Grayson  flushed  beneath  his  tan  with  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  male  as  he  stooped  above  her.  After 
their  first  murmured  greetings,  there  was  a  slightly  awk- 
ward silence.  Presently  she  sought  refuge  in  a  torrent  of 
chatter. 

"Dick,  do  please  see  that  my  trunks  are  put  off  all 
right.  They're  full  of  lovely  frocks  and  things.  And 
our  presents.  ...  My,  you  should  have  seen  them! 
They  fairly  snowed  me  under.  Several  excellent  people 
seemed  to  get  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time,  50  behold 
your  bride  with  two  electric  chafing  dishes  and  three  ditto 
samovars.  Anyhow,  I  brought  them  all  along:  for  one 
thing  I  hadn't  time  to  get  them  changed — and  I  thought 
perhaps  some  of  your  neighbors  might  like  the  spare  ones. 
Why,  what's  the  joke?"  She  broke  off  hurriedly  as  she 
caught  the  slow  smile  tugging  at  the  corners  of  the  straight- 
lipped  mouth. 

"Only  that  there's  no  electricity,  and  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor who'd  know  what  to  do  with  the  things  if  there  were, 
is  ten  miles  from  us,"  drawled  Grayson  in  the  quiet,  low- 
toned  speech  he  had  acquired. 

"Oh,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  The  return  of  her  old 
doubts,  with  vaguer  new  ones,  sobered  the  girl  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then,  her  vivacity  awaking  anew  as  she  saw 
her  trunks  tumbled  out:     "There  are  my  things  now." 

"I'll  have  to  come — or  send — in  for  them,  Lottie.  I 
could  only  bring  my  light  buggy — wagon's  being  repaired. 
I  guess  we'd  better  be  moving  along.  Parson  Debs  is  due 
down  the  line  later  for  a  funeral;  he's  waiting  for  us  now." 

"But,  Dick — your  clothes."  She  eyed  him  in  astonish- 
ment. Was  he  not  going  to  change?  Did  he  actually 
mean  to  marry  her  dressed  as  he  was? 

For  the  moment  he  looked  puzzled;  then  another  slow 
smile  deepened  the  lines  in  his  lean,  weather-beaten  face. 

"These  are  the  gladdest  rags  I've  got  now — but  they're 
i,'lad  enough  for  anything  in  Deer  Horn.  You'll  soon  get 
to  understand.  And  I  guess  I've  got  altogether  out  of  the 
way  of  thinking  about  fixings — never  did  care  much,  any- 
way, as  you  may  recall.  'Member  how  wild  your  mother 
was  that  time  I  came  for  lunch  in  my  riding  kit  and  took 
you  to  the  matin  6e?" 

Despite   her   pique,   Loretta  smiled   at  the  ludicrous 
incident.     A   moment  later,  as  they  moved   across  the 
rough  ground  to  where  the  main  street  paralleled  the 
single  railroad  track, 
she  felt  suddenly 
very  forlorn  and  lone- 
ly:  his  words  brought 
back  vividly  her  old 
life  that  seemed  so 
far  away;  the  accus- 
tomed order  of  things 
that  gives  a  sense  of 
security. 

AT  the  outset  she 
was  finding  it  al- 
most impossible  to 
make  the  necessary 
mental    readjust- 


ments, to  get  the  viewpoint  of  Deer  Horn  where  the 
primal  facts  of  life  and  nature  balked  so  big  that  smaller, 
non-es-sential  things  —  and  among  them  the  unwritten 
laws  of  convention — receded  into  a  very  dim  background. 
Many  of  Loretta's  circle,  while  quite  willing  to  do  as  the 
Romans  do  when  in  Rome,  expect  to  become  arbiters  in 
Deer  Horn.     And  that  is  a  mistake. 

Loretta  displayed  the  sheen  and  froth  of  hosiery  and 
lingerie  of  a  kind  and  quality  hitherto  unknown  to  Deer 
Horn  as  she  picked  a  disgusted,  dainty  way  across  the 
muddy  intersection.  Her  high-heeled  shoes  did  not  seem 
exactly  adapted  to  the  uneven  wooden  sidewalk  down 
which  Grayson  led  her.  At  the  corner  was  a  three-storey 
frame  building  referring  to  itself  magniloquently — per 
medium  of  an  enormous  sign — as  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 
Next  came  a  Chinese  cafe,  its  windows  adorned  by  curtains 
so  dirty  that  they  might  have  passed  for  a  faded  brown. 
A  compatriot  of  the  restaurateur  had  leaned  against  this 
structure,  which  was  advertised  as  a  "Top-Notch  Eats 
Dispensary,"  something  in  faded  weatherboarding  that 
upon  closer  examination  revealed  itself  as  a  laundry. 
They  passed  the'  general  store,  outside  which  was  ranged  a 
disconsolate-looking  assortment  of  wagons,  buggies  and 
democrats,  both  vehicles  and  animals  liberally  bespattered 
with  the  black  mud  of  the  trails,  by  no  means  as  yet  re- 
covered from  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  spring  thaw. 
The  vista  opening  up  beyond  was  lined  indiscriminately 
by  a  much  weather-stained  livery  barn — with  a  group  of 
still  more  weather-stained  looking  men  lounging  in  front- 
implement  agents'  premises,  real  estate  offices,  and  the 
usual  frame  hoases  and  squalid  shacks.  Beyond  these 
the  street  straggled  off  into  the  brush-mottled  prairie 
stretching  its  immensity  all  around.  In  its  course  through 
town  this  "street"  showed  up  sharply  against  the  grass- 
selvedged  wooden  sidewalk  as  a  churned-up  ocean  of  black 
mud. 

Grayson  turned  up  one  of  the  few  cross  streets  and  pres- 
ently piloted  her  through  a  bare  little  front  garden,  in 
which  no  spring  flowers  bloomed,  and  so  into  the  minister's 
parlor  where  that  functionary  and  two  of  the  young  fel- 
low's friends  were  waiting. 

Loretta  went  through  the  ceremony  as  though  in  a 
dream.  ...  It  was  all  so  unreal.  The  clergyman's 
voice  reached  her  dull  ears  like  the  drowsy  drone  of  in- 
sects on  a  summer  day.  .  .  .  She  scarcely  distinguished 
a  word,  making  her  responses  mechanically  when  prompted. 
Everything  was  so  different  from  all  she  had  ever  known 
or  imagined  of  weddings.  .  .  .  When  she  stumbled  out 
into  the  sunshine  again,  clasping  the  certificate  the  min- 
ister had  given  her,  she  hardly  realized  the  fact  that  she 
was  now  a  wife,  that  the  great  turning  point  of  her  life  was 
at  hand. 


B^ 


[UT  on  the  trail  in  the  buggy  the   girl— outwardly  at 

"  least — became  more  her  old,  pert  self.  Her  hus- 
band's friends  when  introduced  had  greeted  her  with 
quiet,  simple  courtesy.  Loretta  missed  the  easy  flow 
of  compliments  and  clever,  but  shallow,  small  talk  of 
the  men  she  had  known.  These  men  had  no  answer  for 
her  gushing  irrelevancies  but  a  respectful  silence,  broken 
now  and  then  by  monosyllabic  responses. 

As  Deer  Horn  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  blufifs  of 
poplar,  thickly  choked  and  fringed  with  "pussy"  wil- 
lows just  blowing  their  satiny  buds  in  the  soft  Chinook 
wind  soughing  gently  over  the  awakening  earth  through 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  she  nestled  closer  to  the  rnan. 
She  felt  the  unaccustomed  loneliness  and  vastitude  weigh- 
ing upon  her.  Flinging  his  disengaged,  arm  about  her 
shoulders  protectingly  he  drew  her  to  him,  kissing  her 
passionately,  as  she  laid  her  tired,  aching  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  struggled  with  an  almost  uncontrollable 
desire  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  weeping.  For  the  first  time 
they  were  alone  together  as  man  and  wife.  A  delicious 
sense  of  possession  thrilled  him.  .^ 

"How  far  is  it  to— to  our  place,  dear,  and  what's  it 
like?"  she  asked  with  shy  stress  on  the  "our,"  as  she  drew 
herself  up  suddenly  with  deft  little  touches  to  hat  and  hair. 

"About  nine  miles  more.  And  I'd  rather  not  tell  you 
anything.    Wait  till  you  see." 

A  flock  of  wild  ducks  flopped  up  from  a  slough  beside 
the  trail  and  flew  low  over  the  brush,  as  she  cried: 

"What  a  forsaken  place  it  must  be!" 

"I  hope  you  won't  think  so,  little  girl.    I  want  to 
make  it  seem  a  God-given  place  to  you."     There 


was  a  faint  trace  of  anxiety  in  his  tone  and  in  the  suddenly 
narrowed  eyes  as  he  scanned  the  trail  ahead.  "It's  been 
home,  friends,  hope,  work — everything  that  matters  but 
one  thing — to  me  for  pver  three  years.  I  want  you  to 
love  it  as  I  do,  as  I  shall  teach  you  to." 

"What's  the  one  thing  your  Robinson  Crusoe  prairie 
patch  missed  being  for  you,  Dick?" 

"The  thing  that  mattered  most  of  all — you,"  he  re- 
plied, turning  to  her  with  something  in  his  eyes  now  that 
brought  a  warm  flush  to  her  cheek  and  neck. 

He  wrapped  the  dust  cloth  tenderly  about  her,  for  the 
wheels  were  throwing  up  great  gouts  of  black  mud.  Then, 
after  driving  on  for  awhile  in  silence,  he  went  on: 

"When  I  first  came  here  there  was  nothing.  The 
railroad  wasn't  through  then,  either.  There  was  just 
the  prairie,  the  brush,  the  coyotes— and  the  fighting. 
You  felt  it  was  up  to  you  to  sit  tight  and  beat  the' game. 
It  made  you  feel  good  all  over." 

Loretta  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  His  face  glowed 
with  animation,  his  voice  thrilled  with  enthusiasm. 
The  struggle  with  the  big,  primal  things  had  been  the 
breath  of  life  to  him.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
struggle  with  all  the  zest  of  his  splendid  youth  and  courage, 
counting  everything  left  behind — except  the  one  thing — 
well  lost  if  only  he  could  wrest  independence  from  the 
wilderness.  The  girl  could  not  understand.  She  remem- 
bered his  letters  had  been  full  of  the  same  thing.  She 
felt  an  unreasoning,  jealous  dislike  of  the  country  that 
had  filled  so  large  a  place  in  his  life. 

They  came  to  a  place  where  the  roughly  graded  trail 
ran  down  into  a  steep  dip,  marking  where  a  coulee  crossed 
it  at  right  angles.  Brush  had  been  laid  in  the  bottom,  but 
the  mud,  squelching  through  and  over  it,  tugged  and  sucked 
at  the  buggy  wheels  and  the  hoofs  of  the  big  roan  as  though 
to  drag  them  down. 

Loretta  gave  a  shiver  of  disgust  as  they  bumped  their 
slow  way  up  the  further  side. 

"What  a  horrible  road!  I  shouldn't  care  for  much  of 
this." 

The  man  laughed  carelessly. 

"It's  not  so  long  since  there  wasn't  any  road,  as  you  call 
it,  at  all,  but  just  an  old  buffalo  trail  the  Crees  had  used." 

She  was  much  too  busy  rearranging  her  ruffled  person 
to  reply,  as  he  went  on: 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  ground;  then  two  or  three 
other  young  fellows  took  up  homesteads  around.  From 
springto  fall  we  worked  on  our  places  putting  in  our  duties. 
In  winter  some  of  us  worked  in  the  lumber  camps;  those 
who  had  teams  got  jobs  freighting  for  railroad  contractors. 
We  were  glad  of  the  money  to  take  back  to  our  places  m 
the  spring.  That's  the  main  reason  why  I  couldn't  get 
back  East  for  our  wedding.  I  only  got  finished  a  few 
weeks  back.  I've  been  busy  as  a  bird  dog  since— domg 
my  spring  plowing— and— other  things."  He  broke  off 
with  an  enigmatic  smile. 

"You  told  me  all  about  it,"  the  giri  said  rather  petulant- 
ly. "Your  letters  were  full  of  your  place,  your  work,  and 
the  country."  „ 

"Maybe  I  was  so  stuck  on  it  because  it  meant  you. 
Again  he  swept  her  into  his  arm  in  a  masterful  manner 
that  made  her  heart  beat  faster.  "When  I  found  where  I 
stood— and  other  things,"  he  said,  releasing  her  and  turn- 
ing again  to  his  driving  with  something  of  the  same 
enigmatic  smile.  "I  felt  that  I  could  ask  you  to  come  out. 

THEY  spoke  but  little  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive; 
each  was  busy  with  his  or  her  own  thoughts.  _  The 
man,  in  a  vague  way,  felt  disappointed  at  his  wife  s  ap- 
parent lack  of  sympathy.  He  seemed  able  to  establish 
no  point  of  contact  with  her  except  when  they  discussed 
people  they  both  knew  in  the  East;  and  that,  after  all, 
lay  behind. 

Loretta,  for  her  part,  felt  her  doubts  growing  mto 
certainties.  Gradually  a  resentment  against  this  man 
for  bringing  her  here  was  crystallizing  within  her.  bhe- 
did  not  know  how  he  had  idealized  her,  investing  her  with 

qualities  of  courage 
and  character  she 
had  never  actually 
displayed;  also  he 
seemed  not  to  have- 
realized  how  the 
prairie  might  strike 
a  girl  bred  as  Loretta 
{ladbeen.  His  code 
was  very  simple — 
almost  primitive- 
one  that  has,  perhaps, 
grown  a  trifle  out  of 
favor  in  certain  over- 
civilized  quarters:  he 
believed  that  a  wo- 
man's place  was  at 
the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, wherever  that 
might  be,  whatever 
his  lot  might  be.  In 
return  the  man  must 
lavish  upon  her  love. 
Continued  on  page'^^^i 
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BEAK  LAKE  was  beautiful.  lis  shores  were  fringed 
hero  and  there  with  marshy  reeds  or  sandy  beaches; 
and  its  rivulets,  flowing  in  and  out,  connected  it 
with  other  meres  in  other  regions.  At  dawn  moose  and 
caribou  came  thither  to  drink;  bears  roamed  its  surround- 
ing slopes;  lynxes,  foxes, 


overlapped  the   floor,  and  thus  protected 
the  lodgers  from*draft  while  they  were 
sitting  about   the  fire.     The  doorway 
was  two  feet  by  five,  and  was  cover- 
ed   with    a    raw     deerskin  hung 


fishers,  martens,  ermines 

and   minks  lived  in   its 

borderingwoods.  Otters, 

musk-rats  and   beavers 

swam  its  inrushing 

creeks;  wolverines 

prowled    its    rocky 

glens,   and   nightly 

concerts  of  howling 

wolves  echoed  along 

its  shores.     The 

eagles  and  the 

hawks  built  their 

nests  in  its  towering 

trees,  while  the 

cranes    fished    and 

the    ruffed    grouse 

drummed.  Nightly, 

too,   the   owls   and 

theloons  hooted  and 

laughed  at  the 

quacking  ducks  and 

the   honking   geese 

as  they  flew  swiftly  by 

in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Salmon-trout,   white- 
fish,   pike  and  pickerel 

rippled  its  placid  waters,  and  brook-tf  out  leaped  above  the 

shimmering  pools  of  its  crystal  streams.     It  wag  Oo-koo- 

hoo's  happiest  hunting-ground,  and  truly  it  was  a  hunter's 

paradise.  .  .  a  poet's  heaven.  .  .  an  artist's  home. 

"What  fools  we  mortals  be  " — when  we  live  in  the  city! 
The  site  chosen  for   the   lodges    was  on   one  of  two 

points  jutting  into  the  lake,  separated  by  the  waters  of 

Muskrat  Creek.    On  its  northwest  side  ran  a  heavily 

timbered  ridge  that  broke  the  force  of  the  winter  winds 

from  the  west  and  north,  and  thus  protected  Oo-koo-hoo's 

camp,  which  stood  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  little 
stream.  Such  a  site  in  such  a  region  afforded  wood,  water, 
fruit,  fish,  fowl  and  game;  and,  moreover,  an  enchanting 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Furthermore;  that 
section  of  The  Owl's  game-lands  had  not  been  hunted  for 
forty-two  moons. 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  men  began  cutting  lodge 
poles,  while  the  women  cleared  the  tepee  sites  and  levelled 
the  ground.  On  asking  Oo-koo-hoo  how  many  poles 
would  be  required  for  the  canvas  lodge  which  he  had  kindly 
offered  me  the  use  of  for  the  coming  winter,  he  replied, 
with  his  slow  smile: 

"My  son,  cut  a  pole  for  every  moon,  and  cut  them  thir- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  the  base  of  the  tepee  too  should  be 
thirteen  feet  across."  Then,  looking  at  me  with  his  small, 
shrewd,  but  pleasant  eyes,  he  added:  "Thirteen  is  our 
lucky  number.  It  always  brings  good  fortune.  Besides, 
most  canoes  are  made  of  thirteen  pieces,  and  when  we 
kill  big  game,  we  always  cut  the  carcasses  into  thirteen 
parts.  My  son,  when  I  have  time  I  shall  carve  a  different 
symbol  upon  each  of  the  thirteen  poles  of  your  lodge; 
they  shall  represent  the  thirteen  moons  of  the  year,  and 
thus  they  will  enable  you  to  keep  track  of  the  phase  of  the 
season  through  which  you  are  passing." 

Making  the  Winter  Home 

ALL  the  poles  were  of  green  pine  or  spruce.  The  thin 
ends  of  three  of  the  stoutest  were  lashed  together,  on 
being  erected;  these  formed  a  tripod  against  which  the 
other  poles  were  leant,  while  their  butts,  placed  in  a  circle, 
were  spread  an  equal  distance  apart.  Over  that  frame- 
work the  lodge  covering  was  spread  by  inserting  the  end  of 
a  pole  into  the  pocket  of  each  of  the  two  wind-shields,  and 
then  hoisting  the  covering  into  place.  Next,  the  lapping 
edges,  brought  together  over  the  doorway,  were  fastened 
securely  together  with  wooden  pins,  while  the  bottom  edge 
was  pegged  down  all  round  the  lodge  with  wooden  stakes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor-space  six  little  cut  logs  were 
fastened  down  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  and  the  earth 
scooped  from  within  the  hexagon  was  banked  against  the 
logs  to  form  a  permanent  and  limited  fire-place.  The 
surrounding  floor-space  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fir- 
brushy  then  a  layer  of  rushes,  and  fi;ially,  where  the  beds 
were  to  be  laid,  a  heavy  mattress  of  balsam  twigs  laid, 
shingle-fashion,  one  upon  another,  with  their  stems  down. 
Thus  a  springy,  comfortable  bed  was  formed,  and  the  lodge 
perfumed  with  a  delightful  forest  aroma. 

Above  the  fire-place  was  hung  a  stage,  or  frame-work  of 
light  sticks,  upon  which  to  dry  or  smoke  the  meat.  Around 
the  wall  on  the  inner  side  was  hung  a  canvas  curtain  that 


OO-KOO-HOO  PLAYS  THE  GAME 

This  is  the  title  of  the  next  instalment  of 
Arthur  Heming's  story,  which  will  appear  in 
the  January  1st  issue.  Another  "free  trader" 
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from  the  top.  A  stick  across  the  lower  edge  kept  the  skin 
taut.  A  log  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorway  answered  for  a 
door-step  and  in  winter  kept  out  the  snow.  Now  the 
lodge  was  ready  for  occupation. 

As  there  are  at  least  six  different  ways  of  building  camp 
fires,  it  should  be  explained  that  my  friends  built  theirs 
according  to  the  Ojibway  custom;  that  is,  in  the  so-called 
"lodge  fashion,"  by  placing  the  sticks  Upright,  leaning 
them  together,  stid  crossing  them  over  one  another  in  the 
manner  of  lodge  poles.  When  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  wind 
shields  formed  a  perfect  draft  to  carry  the  smoke  up 
through  the  permanently  open  flue  in  the  apex  of  the 
structure,  and  one  soon  realized  that  of  all  tents  or  dwel- 
lings, no  healthier  abode  was  ever  contrived  by  man.  In- 
deed, if  the  stupid,  meddlesome  agents  of  civilization  had 
been  wise  enough  to  have  left  the  Indians  in  their  tepees, 
instead  of  forcing  them  to  live  in  houses— the  ventilation 
of  which  was  never  understood— they  would  have  been 
spared  at  least  one  of  civilization's  diseases— tuberculosis— 
and  many  more  tribesmen  would  have  been  alive  to-day. 

On  entering  an  Indian  tepee  one  usually  finds  the  first 
space,  on  the  right  of  the  doorway,  occupied  by  the  wood- 
pile; the  next,  by  the  wife;  the  third,  by  the  baby;  and  the 
fourth,  by  the  husband.  Opposite  these,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  the  older  children  were  ranged.  To  the  visitor 
is  allotted  the  warmest  place  in  the  lodge,  the  place  of 
honor,  farthest  from  and  directly  opposite  the  doorway. 
When  the  dogs  are  allowed  in  the  tepee,  they  know  their 
place  to  be  the  first  space  on  the  left,  between  the  entrance 
and  the  children. 

While  the  two  leather  lodges  of  the  Indians  stood  close 
together  with  stages  near  at  hand  upon  which  to  store  food 
and  implements  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs  and  wild  animals, 
my  tepee,  the  canvas  one,  stood  by  itself  a  little  further  up 
-the  creek.  Taking  particular  pains  in  making  my  bed,  and 
settling  everything  for  service  and  comfort,  I  turned  in  that 
night  in  a  happy  mood  and  fell  asleep  contemplating  the 
season  of  adventure  before  me  and  the  great  charm  of 
living  in  such  simplicity. 

XTEXT  morning,  while  roaming  about  the  point,  I  dis- 
^  ^  covered  two  well-worn  game  trails  that,  converging 
together,  led  directly  to  the  extreme  outer  end  of  our  point. 
The  tracks  were  the  wild  animals'  highways  through  that 
part  of  the  woods,  and  were  used  by  them  when  they  de- 
sired to  make  a  short  cut  across  that  end  of  the  lake  by 
way  of  a  neighboring  island.  Worn  fairly  smooth,  and 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  depth,  by  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  m  width,  these  tracks  were  entirely  free  of  grass  or 
moss.  In  following  them  a  few  hundred  paces,  I  could 
plainly  recognize  the  prints  of  the  moose,  the  bear,  the 
wolf  and  the  fox;  and  a  few  smaller  and  lesser  impressions 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  which  I  was  not  so  sure.  The 
trails  were  much  like  the  buffalo  trails  one  used  to  see  upon 
the  plains.  To  my  delight,  my  lodge  door  was  not  more 
than  ten  paces  from  that  wild  Broadway  of  the  Wilderness. 
After  breakfast,  Oo-koo-hoo  suggested  that  a  "lop- 
stick"  should  be  cut  in  honor  of  the  white  man's  visit 
Selecting  a  tall  spruce,  Amik,  with  a  half-axe  in  hand  be- 
gan to  ascend  it.  When  he  had  climbed  about  three  parts 
of  the  way  up,   he  began  to  chop  off  the  surrounding 
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branches  and  continued  to  do  so  as  he  descended, 
until  he  was  about  half-way  down,  when  he  desisted 
and  came  to  earth.  The  result  was  a  strange-look- 
ing tree  with  a  long,  bare  trunk,  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  of  branches  that  could  be  seen  and  recognized 
for  miles  around. 

Cutting  lop-sticks  is  an  old  ciistofti  bt  the  forest 
Indians.  Such  trees  are  used  to  mark  portages, 
camping-grounds,  meeting-places,  or  dangerous 
channels  where  submerged  rocks  lie  in  wait  for  the 
unsuspecting  voyageur.  In  fact,  they  are  to  the 
Indian  what  lighthouses  are  to  the  mariner.  Yet, 
sometimes,  they  are  used  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of 
a  young  man's  hunting  career,  or  to  mark  the  grave 
of  a  famous  hunter.  When  made  to  indicate  a 
wilderness  rendezvous,  the  meeting-place  is  com- 
monly used  for  the  purpose  of  coming  in  contact  with 
their  nearest  neighbors  or  friends,  and  halting  a  day  or  so, 
while  upon  their  voyage  to  the  post,  in  order  to  discuss 
their  affairs — the  winter's  hunt,  the  strange  tracks  they 
have  seen,  the  strange  sounds  they  have  heard,  the  raiding 
of  their  hunting-ground,  and  the  like.  Always  at  such 
meetings  a  fire  is  kindled  regardless  of  the  season,  an 
ancient  custom  of  their  old  religion,  but  used  to-day  more 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  pipes.  Beside  the  fire,  a  post 
stripped  of  its  bark  is  erected,  and  on  it  a  fire-bag  con- 
taining tobacco  for  the  use  of  all  hands  is  hung.  Around 
the  fire  the  women  and  children  spread  a  carpet  of  brush, 
upon  which  the  men  sit  while  conversing.  At  such  meet- 
ings one  never  hears  two  Indians  talk  at  once — a  fine 
example  for  white  people  to  heed — nor  do  they  openly 
contradict  one  another  as  the  vulgar  white  man  does,  for 
such  an  offence  would  be  considered  by  the  savage  rude 
and  the  offender  would  be  regarded  as  no  better  than  a 
white  man;  for  they  believe  themselves  to  be  not  only  the 
wisest,  and  the  bravest,  but  the  politest  people  in  the 
world;  and  when  one  stops  to  compare  the  average  Indian 
with  the  average  white  man  in  North  America,  one  must 
grant  that  the  savage  is  right. 

Is  White  Man  Prize  F«>oI  of  Universe? 

pTJRTHERMORE,  if  we  compare  the  philosophy  of  the 
■*•  red  man  and  the  white,  we  find  that  just  because  the 
white  man  has  invented  a  lot  of  asinine  fashions  and 
customs,  a  lot  of  unnecessary  gear  and  junk,  and  feeds 
himself  on  unhealthy  concoctions  that  give  him  indigestion 
and  make  his  teeth  fall  out,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
the  wisest  man  on  earth,  whereas,  all  things  considered, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  he  is  the  prize  fool  of  the  universe — 
for  ren^oving  himself  so  far  from  nature.  And  when  the 
female  follower  of  Dame  Fashion  goes  mincing  along  the 
cement-paved  street,  in  her  sharp-toed,  French-heeled 
slippers,  on  her  way  to  the  factory,  she  flatters  herself  that 
she  knows  better  than  God  how  to  perfect  the  human  foot ; 
then  the  All  Wise  One,  in  His  just  wrath,  strikes  back  at 
her  by  presenting  her  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  varicose 
veins,  corns,  ingrowing  nails,  fallen  arches  and  bunions 
that  supply  her  with  suffering  in  plenty  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Her  red  sister,  on  the  contrary,  in  moccasined 
feet,  walks  naturally  through  the  forest;  and  the  Master 
of  Life,  beholding  her  becoming  humility,  rewards  her  with 
painless  pleasure. 

But  to  return  to  the  Indians'  meeting-places  in  the 
wilderness.  The  important  meetings  held  in  the  forest  are 
always  opened  by  smoking.  No  man  speaks  without  first 
standing  up,  and  his  delivery  is  always  slow  and  in  short, 
clear  sentences:  In  the  past  there  were  great  orators 
among  the  red  men  as  many  of  the  old  writers  and  traders 
affirm. 

Once,  when  questioning  Oo-koo-hoo  regarding  old  Indian 
customs,  he  informed  me  that  among  Indians  bowing  was  a 
very  recent  innovation,  and  that  the  men  of  the  olden 
tirne — the  fire-worshippers  or  sun-worshippers — never 
deigned  to  bow  to  one  another:  they  bowed  to  none  but 
the  Deity.  They  took  not  the  Great  Spirit's  name  in 
vain;  nor  did  they  mention  it  save  in  a  whisper,  and  with 
bowed  head.  He  regretted  that  since  coming  in  contact 
with  the  irreverent  and  blaspheming  white  men,  his  people 
had  lost  much  of  their  old-time  godly  spirit. 
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The  first  thing  they  did  with  the  traps,  after  seeing  that 
the  old  ones  were  in  working  order,  was  to  boil  both  the 
new  ones  and  the  old  ones  for  about  half  an  hour  in  pots  in 
which  was  placed  either  pine  or  spruce  or  cedar  brush. 
This  they  did — Oo-koo-hoo  explained — to  cleanse  the  old 
traps  and  to  soften  the  temper  of  the  new  ones,  thus 
lessening  the  chances  of  their  breaking  in  zero  weather; 
and  also  to  free  both  old  and  new  from  all  man-smell  and 
to  perfume  them  with  the  natural  scent  of  the  forest  trees, 
of  which  no  animal  is  afraid.  The  traps  they  used  were  the 
No.  1,  "Rat,"  for  muskrats,  ermines  and  minks;  the  No.  2, 
"Mink,"  for  minks,  martens,  skunks,  and  foxes;  the  No.  3, 
"Fox,"  for  foxes,  minks,  martens,  fishers,  wolves,  wolver- 
ines, skunks,  otters  and  beavers;  the  No.  4,  "Beaver,"  for 
beavers,  otters,  wolves,  wolverines  and  fishers;  the  No.  5, 
"Otter,"  for  otters,  beavers,  wolves,  wolverines  and  small 
bears;  and  the  "Bear"  trap  in  two  sizes.  A,  large,  and  B, 
small,  for  all  kinds  of  bears  and  deer.  Traps  with  teeth 
they  did  not  use,  as  they  said  the  teeth  injured  the  fur. 

Next  to  the  knife,  the  woodsman  uses  no  more  useful 
implement  than  the  axe.  Even  with  the  professional 
hunter,  the  gun  takes  third  place  to  the  knife  and  the  axe. 
As  between  the  two  makes  of  axes — the  American  and  the 
Canadian — the  former  appears  the  better.  It  is  really  a 
good  fair-weather  axe,  but  winter  work  proves  the  super- 
iority of  the  Canadian  implement. 

Some  Secrets  of  the  Trail 

A  T  LAST  the  eventful  morning  arrived.  Now  we 
-^  were  to  go  a-hunting.  The  trap-setting  party  was 
to  be  composed  of  four  persons — Oo-koo-hoo,  the  two  boys, 
and  myself.  Our  ne-mar-win — provisions — ^for  four  to 
last  a  week  consisted  of  one  pound  of  tea,  eight  pounds  of 
dried  meat,  four  pounds  of  grease,  four  pounds  of  dried 
fish  and  a  number  of  small  bannocks;  the  rest  of  our  grub 
was  to  be  secured  by  hunting. 


What's  On  Our  Cover? 

TpHE  Hunter,  stealing  up  silently,  has 
just  emerged  from  the  dense  forest,  and 
the  bear  hears  him.  The  Hunter  is  wear- 
ing moccasins  because  it  is  early  in  the 
season  and  there  has  been  only  a  light 
<now-fall.  The  puff  of  white  above  the 
bear  is  the  animal's  congealing  breath. 


Of  course,  while  hunting,  Oo-koo-hoo  always  carried 
his  gun  loaded — lacking  the  cap — but  it  was  charged  with 
nothing  heavier  than  powder  and  shot,  so  that  the  hunter 
might  be  ready  at  any  moment  for  small  game;  yet  if  he 
encountered  big  game,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  ram  down  a 
ball,  slip  on  a  cap,  and  then  be  ready  to  fire  at  a  moose  or  a 
bear. 

After  the  usual  affectionate  good-bye,  and  the  waving 
of  farewell  as  we  moved  in  single  file  into  the  denser  forest, 
we  followed  a  game  trail  that  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
trees  and  rocks — always  along  the  line  of  least  resistance — 
and  for  a  while  headed  westward  through  the  valley  of 
Muskrat  Creek.  Oo-koo-hoo  led  the  way  and,  as  he  walk- 
ed along,  would  occasionally  turn  and,  pointing  at  the  trail, 
whisper: 

"My  white  son,  see,  a  moose  passed  two  days  ago.  .  .  . 
That's  fox — this  morning,"  and  when  we  were  overlooking 
the  stream  he  remarked :  "This  is  a  good  place  for  muskrats, 
but  I'll  come  for  them  by  canoe." 

The  principal  object  of  the  trip  was  to  set  fox  and  marten 
traps.  Hilly  timberland  of  spruce  or  pine  without  much 
brushwood  is  the  most  likely  place  for  martens;  and  in 
fairly  open  country  foxes  may  be  found.    The  favorite 


haunt  of  beavers,  otters,  fishers,  minks,  and  muskrats  is  a 
marshy  region  containing  little  lakes  and  streams;  while 
for  lynxes,  a  willowy  valley  interspersed  with  poplars  is  the 
usual  resort. 

Coming  to  an  open  space  along  the  creek,  the  wise  old 
Owl  concluded  from  the  fox  signs  he  had  already  seen,  and 
from  the  condition  of  the  soil  on  a  cut  bank,  that  it  was  a 
desirable  place  in  which  to  set  a  steel  trap  for  foxes. 
Laying  aside  his  kit,  he  put  on  his  trapping  mits,  to  prevent 
any  trace  of  man  smell  being  left  about  the  trap,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  trowel  he  dug  into  the  bank  a  horizontal 
hole  about  two  feet  deep  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 
He  wedged  the  chain-ring  of  the  trap  over  the  small  end 
of  a  five-foot  pole  to  be  used  as  a  clog  or  drag-anchor  in 
case  the  fox  tried  to  make  away  with  the  trap.  The  pole 
was  then  buried  at  one  side  of  the  hole.  Digging  a  trench 
from  the  pole  to  the  back  of  the  hole,  he  carefully  set  the 
trap,  laid  it  in  the  trench  near  the  back  of  the  hole,  so  that 
it  rested  about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  covered  it  with  thin  layers  of  birch  bark 
sewed  together  with  watap  —  thin  spruce  roots — then, 
sifting  earth  over  it,  covered  all  signs  of  both  trap  and 
chain,  and  finally,  with  a  crane's  wing,  brushed  the  sand 
into  natural  form.  Placing  at  the  back  of  the  hole  a 
duck's  head  that  Ne-geek  had  shot  for  the  purpose, 
Oo-koo-hoo  scattered  a  few  feathers  about.  Some  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  pan  of  the  trap,  had  been  previously 
daubed  with  a  most  stinking  concoction  called  "fox  bait" — 
hereafter  called  "mixed  bait"  to  prevent  confusing  this 
with  other  baits. 

Some  Bait — and  Some  Stink 

IT  WAS  composed  of  half  a  pound  of  soft  grease,  half  an 
ounce  of  aniseed,  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  asafoetida, 
six  to  ten  rotten  birds'  eggs  and  the  glands  taken  from  a 
female  fox — all  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  jar  and  then  buried 
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under^ound  to  rot  it,  as  well  as  for  safe-keeping.  The 
reason  for  such  a  concoction  ia  that  the  cold  in  winter  does 
not  affect  the  stench  of  asafoetida;  aniseed  forms  a  strong 
attraction  for  many  kinds  of  animals;  foxes  are  fond  of 
eggs;  and  mo  stronger  lure  exists  for  an  animal  than  the 
smell  of  the  female  gland.  So  powerful  is  the  fetor  of  this 
"mixed  bait,"  and  so  delicious  is  the  merest  whiff  of  it, 
that  it  forms  not  only  an  irresistible,  but  a  long  range 
allurement  for  many  kinds  of  fur-bearers.  Indeed,  so 
pungent  was  it,  that  Oo-koo-hoo  carried  merely  a  little  of 
it  in  a  cap-box,  and  found  that  a  tiny  daub  was  quite 
sufficient  to  do  his  work.  The  reason  for  using  the  two 
kinds  of  bait  was  that  while  the  mixed-bait  would  attract 

the  animal  to  the  trap  by  its 
scent,  the  sight  of  the  duck's 
head  would  induce  the  fox 
*  to  enter  the  hole,  step  upon 
the  unseen  trap  while  reach- 
ing to  secure  its  favorite  food 
and  thus  be  caught  by  a  fore- 
leg. 

The  mention  of  an  animal 
being  caught  by  a  foreleg  re- 
minds me  of  the  strange  ex- 
periencethatLouisonLaferte, 
a  French  half-breed,  man- 
servant at  Fort  Rae,  once 
had  with  a  wolf.  Louison 
was  quite  a  wag  and  at  all 
times  loved  a  joke.  One  day 
while  visiting  one  of  his 
trapping-paths  with  his  four- 
dog  team,  he  came  upon  a 
wolf  caught  in  one  of  his 
traps  by  the  foreleg.  After 
stunning  the  brute,  he  found 
that  its  leg  was  in  no  way  in- 
jured, for  it  had  been  in  the 
tra'p  but  a  short  time.  Loui- 
son, in  a  Sudden  fit  of  frolic 
humor,  unharnessed  his  num- 
ber three  dog  and  harnessed 
in  its  place  the  unconscious 
wolf.  When  the  wild  brute 
came  to,  and  leaped  up,  the 
half-breed  shouted:  "Ma-a- 
r-r-chel"  and  whipped  up  his 
dogs.  Off  they  went,  the 
two  leading  dogs  pulling  the 
wolf  along  from  in  front, 
while  the  sled-dog  nipped 
him  from  behind  and  en- 
couraged him  to  go  ahead. 
Thus  into  Fort  Rae  drove  the 
gay  Louison  with  an  un- 
tamed timber-wolf  in  harness 
actually  helping  to  haul  his  sled  as  one  of  his  dog-team. 
The  half-breed  kept  the  wolf  for  more  than  a  month  trying 
to  train  it,  but  it  proved  so  intractable  and  so  vicious  that, 
fearing  for  the  children  around  the  post,  eventually  he 
killed  it. 

Most  hunters  have  a  regular  system  for  setting  their 
traps  so  that  they  may  know  exactly  where  and  how  their 
trap  is  placed.  Usually  he  sets  it  east  and  west,  then 
cutting  a  notch  on  a  branch — about  a  foot  from  the  butt  - 
he  measures  that  distance  from  the  trap,  and  thrusts  the 
branch  into  the  snow  in  an  upright  position,  as  though  it 
were  growing  naturally.  The  stick  serves  not  only  to 
mark  the  trap,  but  in  an  open  space  to  furnish  the  same 
attraction  for  a  fox  as  a  tree  does  for  a  dog;  besides,  when 
the  hunter  is  goiag  his  rounds,  at  the  sight  of  the  branch 
he  will  remember  where  and  how  his  trap  is  set,  and  can 
read  all  the  signs  without  going  too  near.  The  object  of 
laying  the  sheet  of  birch-bark  over  the  trap  is  that  when 
any  part  of  the  bark  is  touched  the  trap  may  go  off; 
besides,  it  forms  a  hollow  space  beneath,  and  thus  allows 
the  animal's  foot  to  sink  deeper  into  the  trap,  to  be  caught 
further  up,  and  to  be  held  more  securely. 

A  Desperate — and  Lucky — Wolf 

A  CURIOUS  thing  once  happened  to  a  Dog-rib  Indian, 
-'*■  at  Great  Slave  Lake.  One  day  he  found  a  wolf 
caught  in  one  of  his  traps  and  foolishly  allowed  his  hunting- 
dog  to  rush  at  it.  It  leaped  about  so  furiously  that  it 
broke  the  trap  chain,  and  ran  out  upon  the  lake,  too  far 
for  the  hunter's  gun.  In  pursuit  of  the  wolf,  the  dog 
drew  too  near  and  was  seized  and  overpowered  by  the 
wolf.  In  order  to  save  his  dog  the  hunter  rushed  out  upon 
the  lake;  and  when  within  fair  range,  dropped  upon  one 
knee  and  fired.  Unluckily  the  ball  struck  the  trap, 
smashed  it,  and  set  the  wolf  free;  and  all  the  hunter  got  for 
his  pains  was  a  dead  dog  and  a  broken  trap— while  the 
wolf  went  scot-free. 

Oo-koo-hoo  told  me  that  whenever  a  trap  set  in  the  usual 
way  had  failed  to  catch  a  fox,  he  then  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cautiovLs  and  suspicious  nature  of  the  animal  by 
casting  about  on  the  snow  little  bits  of  iron,  and  re-setting 
and  covering  his  trap  on  the  crest  of  some  little  mound 
close  at  hand  without  any  bait  whatever.  The  fox, 
returning  to  the  spot  where  he  had  scented  and  seen  the 
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bait  before,  would  now  scent  the  iron,  and  becoming 
puzzled  over  the  mystery  would  try  to  solve  it  by  going  to 
the  top  of  the  mound  to  sit  down  and  think  it  over;  and 
thus  he  would  be  caught. 

But  to  illustrate  how  stupid  the  white  fox  of  the  Arctic 
coast  is  in  comparison  with  the  colored  fox  of  the  forest, 
the  following  story  is  worth  repeating.  It  happened  near 
Fort  Churchill  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  trader  at  the  post  had  given  a  certain  Eskimo  a  spoon- 
bait, or  spoon-hook,  the  first  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  as  he 
thought  it  a  very  wonderful  thing,  he  always  carried  it 
about  with  him.  Next  fall,  while  going  along  the  coast, 
he  saw  a  pack  of  white  foxes  approaching  and  having  with 
him  neither  a  trap  nor  a  gun,  he  thought  of  his  spoon-hook. 
Tearing  a  rag  off  his  shirt,  he  rubbed  on  it  some  porpoise 
oil  which  he  was  carrying  in  a  l)ladder,  fastened  the  rag 
about  the  hook,  laid  it  on  a  log  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
approaching  foxes,  and  going  to  the  end  of  the  line  lay 
down  out  of  sight  to  watch  what  would  happen.  When  the 
foxes  drew  near,  one  of  them  seized  the  bait,  and  the 
Eskimo,  jerking  the  line,  caught  the  fox  by  the  tongue. 
In  that  way  the  native  caught  six  foxes  before  he  returned 
to  the  post;  but  then,  as  every  one  in  the  far  north  knows, 
white  foxes  are  proverbially  stupid  creatures. 

Much  Pain  in  the  Wilderness 

ANOTHER  device  is  to  break  a  bit  of  glass  into  tiny 
slivers  which  the  hunter  mixes  with  grease  and  forms 
into  little  tablets  that  he  leaves  on  the  snow.  If  the  fox 
scents  them,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  swallow  each 
tablet  at  a  single  gulp.  Presently,  he  will  feel  a  pain  in 
his  stomach.  At  first  this  will  cause  him  to  leap  about,  but 
as  his  sufferings  will  only  increase,  he  will  lie  down  for  an 
hour  or  so.  When  he  finally  rises  to  move  away,  he  will 
feel  the  pain  again.  Once  more  he  will  lie  down,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  remain  there  until  found  either 
dead  or  alive  by  the  hunter. 

If  my  readers,  especially  my  women  readers,  should  feel 
regret  at  the  great  suffering  resulting  from  fur-hunting, 
they  should  recall  to  mind  its  chief  contributory  cause — 
those  devotees  of  fashionable  civilization  who  mince  around 
during  the  sweltering  days  of  July  and  August  in  furs. 
The  mere  thought  of  them  once  so  filled  with  wrath  a 
recent  acting  Prime  Minister  of  Canada — Sir  George 
Foster — that  he  lost  his  usual  flow  of  suave  and  classic 
oratory,  and  rearing  up,  roared  out  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment : '  'Such  women  get  my  goat!" 

Truly,  there  is  much  suffering  in  the  wilderness,  especial- 
ly on  account  of  civilization;  but  if  my  readers  will  be 
patient  enough  to  wade  through  these  few  paragraphs  of 
pain,  they  may,  later  on,  find  enough  novelty,  beauty  and 
charm  in  the  forest  to  reward  them  for  reading  on  to  the 
end. 

But  to  return  to  foxes — they  are  much  given  to  playing 
dead.  Once,  while  travelling  in  Athabasca  with  Caspar 
Whitney,  the  noted  American  writer  on  sport  and  travel, 
we  came  upon  a  black  fox  caught  in  a  steel  trap.  One  of 
our  dog-drivers  stunned  it  and  covered  it  with  a  mound  of 
snow  in  order  to  protect  its  pelt  from  other  animals,  so 
that  when  the  unknown  trapper  came  along  he  would  find 
his  prize  in  good  order.  Three  days  later  when  I  passed 
that  way,  the  fox  was  sitting  upon  the  mound  of  snow, 
and  was  as  alive  as  when  first  seen.  This  time,  however, 
my  half-breed  made  sure  by  first  hitting  the  fox  on  the 
snout  to  stun  it,  and  then  gently  pressing  his  moccasined 
foot  over  its  heart  until  it  was  dead 
— the  proper  way  of  killing  small 
fur-bearing  animals,  without  either 
injuring  the  fur  or  inflicting  un- 
necessary pain. 

Colin  Campbell,  a  half-breed  at 
York  Factory,  once  had  a  different 
experience.  He  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  an  Indian  camp  with  his 
dog-train  and  on  his  way  back 
found  a  white  fox  in  one  of  his 
traps.  He  stunned  it  in  the  usual 
way  and  pressed  his  foot  over  its 
heart;  and  when  he  felt  sure  it  was 
dead,  placed  it  inside  his  sled- 
wrapper  and  drove  home.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  fort  he  unhitched  his 
sled  from  the  dogs,  and  leaving 
them  harnessed,  pulled  his  sled, 
still  containing  its  load,  into  the 
trading  room;  where,  upon  opening 
the  wrapper  to  remove  the  load, 
the  fox  leaped  out  and,  as  the  door 
was  closed,  bolted  in  fright  straight 
through  the  window,  carrying  the 
glass  with  it,  and  escaped  before 
the  dogs  could  be  released  from 
their  harness. 

A  half  -  breed  hunter,  named 
Pierre  G^raud,  living  near  Fort 
Isle  a  la  Crosse,  in  laying  out  his  trapping  trail  one  winter 
had  set  one  of  his  mink  deadfalls  in  a  swamp  close  to  the 
water  line;  and  on  visiting  the  trap  after  the  spring  flood, 
found  a  large  pike  caught  in  it.  AJl  the  signs  showed  that 
when  the  flood  had  been  at   its  height  the  fish  had  been 
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swimming  about,  and  on  discovering  the  bait  set  for  mink, 
had  seized  it  and  in  trying  to  make  away  with  it,  had  set 
off  the  trap,  the  heavy  drop-log  falling  and  killing  the  fish. 

Only  Man's  Stupidity 

WHEN  I  expressed  surprisethat  an  animalshould  have 
intelligence  enough  not  only  to  find  a  buried  trap, 
but  to  dig  it  up  and  then  spring  it  without  being  caught, 
Oo-koo-hoo  explained  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
animal  intelligence  as  of  man's  stupidity;  for  whenever  that 
happened  it  did  not  prove  to  the  animal's  credit,  but  to 
man's  discredit;  the  careless  hunter  having  simply  left 
enough  man-smell  on  the  trap  to  form  a  guide  that  told 
the  animal  exactly  where  the 
trap  lay.     Then,   the  over- 
whelming curiosity  of  the  fox 
had  compelled  it  to  investi- 
gate the  mystery  by  digging 
it  up,  and  when  found,  the 
fox  in  its  usual  way  would 
play  with  the  strange  object; 
just    as    a    domestic    kitten 
would   do,   and  so  the  fox 
would  set  off  the  trap. 

On  my  first  trips  into  the 
forest,  whenever  I  question- 
ed an  Indian  hunter  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  or  that,  the 
completeness  of  his  graphic 
explanation  always  puzzled 
me;  for  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  that,  when 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  he 
knew  all  the  details  of  the 
affair  as  well  as  though  the 
dead  animal  itself  had  told 
him  the  full  story.  But  when 
I,  too,  began  to  study  Na- 
ture's book  on  wood-craft,  it 
amazed  me  no  longer,  for 
then  I  realized  that  to  those 
who  had  studied  enough,  it 
was  easy  to  read  the  drama 
of  the  forest;  especially  in  the 
winter,  for  then  Nature  never 
fails  to  record  it,  and  every 
story  is  always  published  just 
where  it  happens. 

Frequently,  the  value  an  In.- 
dianplacesupon  a  certain  pelt 
is  determined  not  according  to 
its  quality,  but  according  to 
the  trouble  the  animal  caus- 
ed him  in  securing  it,  and 
for  that  reason  he  will  some- 
times expect  more  for  a  red 

fox  pelt  than  for  the  skin  of  a  beautiful  black  fox.  Then, 
in  order  to  retain  the  Indian's  good  will,  the  experienced 
trader  will  humor  him  by  giving  the  price  asked,  and 
count  on  making  up  his  loss  in  another  way. 

In  hunting  fur-bearers  poison  should  never  be  used, 
since  it  bleaches  the  fur  and  thus  reduces  its  value.  More- 
over, it  is  apt  to  kill  in  an  almost  endless  chain  many 
forest  creatures  besides  the  animal  sought,  as  they  may 
feed  on  the  first  victim  to  the  deadly  drug. 

The  hunter's  last  resort  in  trapping  the  colored  fox  is 
to  set  a  snare  for  him.  In  setting  a  snare  the  Chippewyan 
and  Northern  Indians  always  use  a  tossing-pole,  while 
most  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Indians  use  a  spring- 
pole;  the  difference  being  that  a  tossing-pole  is  usually 
made  by  bending  down  a  small  tree — the  size  of  the  tree 
being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  game — to  the  top  of 
which  is  fastened  the  snare;  orthe  tossing-pole  may  be  made 
by  cutting  a  pole  for  that  purpose.  The  result,  however, 
is  that  the  moment  the  snare  is  sprung  the  tossing- 
pole  flies  free,  and  hauling  the  game  into  the  air,  holds  it 
there  out  of  reach  of  other  animals  that  might  rob  the 
hunter  of  his  prize. 

A  spring-pole  is  made  by  setting  a  springy  pole  in  such 
a  position  that,  when  the  snare  is  sprung,  the  tension  is 
released,  and  the  pole,  springing  up,  hauls  the  animal 
against  a  stationary  bar  set  horizontally  above  the  loop 
of  the  snare,  and  holds  the  quarry  there.  Many  kinds  of 
animals  are  caught  with  snares,  and  in  size  they  run  all  the 
way  from  rabbits  to  bears  and  even  to  the  great  bull- 
moose. 

Caught  By  His  Own  Snare 

SNARES,  steel  traps,  and  deadfalls  that  are  set  for  .large 
game  are  dangerous  even  for  man  to  approach  care- 
lessly, and  sometimes  even  the  trapper  himself  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  caught  in  the  very  trap  he  has  set  for  some 
other  animal.  Early  one  winter,  in  fact,  just  after  the 
first  heavy  snowfall,  and  while  some  bears  were  still 
roaming  about,  before  turning  in  for  their  long  winter 
sleep,  an  Indian  hunter — I  have  forgotten  his  name — 
assisted  by  his  son,  had  just  set  a  powerful-snare  for  bears. 
Soon  after  starting  for  home,  the  hunter,  discovering  that 
he  had  left  his  pipe  by  the  trap,  told  his  son  to  go  on  to 
Continued  on  page  56 
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CHAPTER  XV 
The  Last  Move  ■ 

1KNEW  that  I  could  never 
have  got  to  the  side  of  that 
insane  youth.  I  knew  that 
I  could  never  have  intercepted 
him,  even  though  I  had  leaped 
for  him  openly  and  recklessly  at 
the  moment  when  my  eye  had 
fallen  on  him.  The  next  thought 
that  flashed  through  my  mind 
was  that  it  had  been  foolish  of  me 
to  come  unarmed.  I  might  at 
least  have  taken  a  chance  of 
winging  him  before  he  could 
make  the  last  move  of  that  mad 
plan  of  his.  Then  I  had  a  vague 
consciousness  of  the  woman  com- 
ing to  a  halt  half-way  toward  the 
railing. 

It  could  only  have  taken  a 
second  or  two,  yet  I  had  time  to 
notice  the  nervous  movement  of 
her  hand  as  she  caught  up  the 
folds  of  her  veil  over  her  black 
hat-brim.  I  could  also  see  the 
blue  veins  in  her  temple  stand  out 
against  the  ivory-like  pallor  of  her 
face.  Some  strange  agony  of  un- 
comprehending revolt,  some  look 
of  mute  terror  in  her  wide  and 
shadowy  eyes,  made  her  face  a 
fitting  model  for  a  mask  of 
Tragedy  itself.  It  seemed  apo- 
calyptic, Cassandra-like.  It  must 
have  been  some  such  look  that 
Joan  wore  at  Rheims,  or  Sappho 
knew  in  that  last  moment  before 
she  leaped  from  the  Leucadian 
rock.  I 

I  couldn't  see  the  steady  quiver  v 

of  the  woman's  lips  where  the  i'^^ 

slender  oval  of  her  chin  merged  i*. 

into  the  tender  and  troubled  hoi-  [ 

low  between  mouth  and  cheek- 
bone. Yet  there  was  some 
strange  transfiguration.  A  deadly 

white  calm  of  resignation  was  on  her  face,  the  resignation  of 
a  soul  so  crushed  by  pain  that  any  further  sting  of  fate 
could  seem  but  trivial  to  her.  I  remember,  too,  that  she 
gave  one  stifled  little  cry  as  she  raised  her  hands  and 
covered  her  face  with  them.  That  cry  brought  every  eye 
in  the  gallery  round  to  her.  A  rustle  ran  through  the  tiers 
of  peering  visitors  as  they  gaped  at  that  strange  figure, 
unable  to  decide  whether  they  were  beholding  a  "bargain- 
hunter"  whose  fortune  had  been  wiped  out  on  the  floor,  or 
merely  a  woman  grown  faint  as  she  staggered  out  for  fresh 
air. 

But  it  was  at  the  precise  moment  of  that  broken  cry 
that  Cono  Di  Marco  had  reached  the  gallery  railing.  His 
entire  advance,  since  he  had  first  entered  the  door,  had 
taken  up  but  a  few  seconds  of  time.  Between  us  crowded 
a  cluster  of  "rail-birds"  and  anxious-eyed  "lambs"  and 
"bargain-hunters"  watching  their  brokers.  There  was 
also  a  line  of  wonder-stricken  Cook's  tourists,  and  what  I 
accepted  as  an  out>of-town  delegation  of  school-teachers 
being  shown  the  intricacies  of  an  active  day  on  the  Ex- 
change. The  passing  figure  of  that  white-faced  youth 
with  a  small  hand-bag  under  his  coat-flaps  meant  nothing 
to  them.  But  to  me,  as  I  saw  that  figure  at  the  rail,  he 
spelled  one  stupendous  and  unanswerable  Perhaps,  as 
thought  and  counterthought  flashed  back  and  forth  across 
startled  consciousness.  Was  or  was  not  that  yellow  calf- 
skin bag  as  it  had  been  left  and  locked  by  me,  the  night 
before?  Had  it  been  opened  and  interfered  with?  Was 
its  descent  to  mark  the  ruin  of  a  great  structure  of  stone 
and  steel  where  seven  hundred  men  contended  and  shouted 
or  was  it  a  quart  or  two  of  tap  water  to  fall  harmlessly  to 
the  paper-littered  floor?  Was  that  shouting  and  seething 
mass  of  human  beings  to  be  obliterated;  were  they  to  be 
wiped  out  as  the  blot  on  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  that 
.their  contention  and  madness '  seemed  to  make  them? 
Were  they  to  be  crushed  by  the  hand  of  a  half-mad  youth 
in  the  most  frenzied  moment  of  their  pursuit  for  power  and 
gold?  Or  was  the  unexpected  to  intervene,  and  in  some 
way  still  stop  that  ominous  little  bag  of  yellow  calfskin 
from  falling? 

The  unexpected  did  not  happen.  There  was  no  wait, 
no  hesitation,  excepting  for  one  brief  fraction  of  a  second 
as  the  calm-eyed  youth  swung  the  bag  up  to  the  top  of  the 
railing.  That  short  moment,  however,  allowed  the 
tableau  to  form  and  fix  itself  in  one  ever-memorable  pic- 
ture. The  floor  below  still  gave  up  its  roar  of  careless 
sound;  the  battling  and  buying  and  selling  went  madly  on; 
the  gray-clad  messengers'  still  came  and  went;  the  tele- 
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.graph-keys  still  clicked  and  pounded  and  cluttered;  the 
"rail-birds"  still  peered  wonderingly  back  at  the  figure  of 
the  white-faced  woman,  and  through  the  huge  windows 
still  streamed  the  kindly  light  of  open  day. 
Then  the  bag  fell. 

I  CROUCHED  down  and  back,  mechanically,  instinct- 
ively pressing  away  from  the  cauldron  of  sound  which 
was  doomed  to  become  a  crater  of  suddenly  rending  fire. 
I  remember  the  sudden  and  ominous  lull  that  swept  over 
the  tumult  of  the  floor.  It  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  like  some 
high-roofed  cathedral  when  its  great  organ  has  ceased  to 
sound.  ■  I  can  never  forget  that  silence,  as  though  some 
huge  dynamo  had  come  to  a  standstill,  as  though  the  power- 
belt  had  suddenly  fallen  from  some  Gargantuan  mill. 

But  it  lasted  for  only  a  second.  One  explosive  and 
derisive  shout  arose  from  the  pit,  one  jeer  and  volley  of 
laughter.  Then  the  tumult  of  voices  began  again,  with 
renewed  fury.  The  telegraph-keys' clicked  and  clattered; 
the  gray-clad  pages  dodged  and  darted  back  and  forth;  up- 
thrust  hands  waved  and  semaphored  at  upthrust  hands; 
orders  we^e  given  and  taken  and  given  again;  and  those 
strange  things  called  "shares,"  those  strange  values  for 
which  negroes  sweated  in  tropical  suns  and  bleached  men 
labored  in  mines  and  children  sickened  in  factories,  were 
once  more  bought  and  sold.  The  writing  ant-hill  went  on 
with  its  blind  and  uncomprehending  life,  and  the  same 
kindly  light  still  streamed  in  through  the  huge  windows. 

There  are  moments,  even  potentially  cataclysmic,  which 
seem  to  benumb  memory.  The  bag  had  fallen.  Of  that 
I  was  certain.     I  was  equally  certain,   too,  that  it  had 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR:— "Rebbie"  Woodruff—cultured, 
wealthy,  thirty-one,  industrial  and  commercial  dilettante 
— saya  au  revoir  to  Natalie  Stillwell,  to  whom  he  has  been 
proposing  for  years.  Natalie,  daughter  of  a  Wall  Street 
"plute,"  encourages  "Rebbie,"  suggesting  he  bend  his  energies 
-seriously  for  once — to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  "Hammer 
of  God,"  threatening  typewritten  notes  her  father  has  been  re- 
ceiving. MacGirr,  ex-con.  Black-hander,  a  visionary  Italian 
youth,  and  a  beautiful  girl  enter  the  story,  and  in  his  investi- 
gations ^^"Rebbit"  commits  burglary.  "Rebbie"  discovers  the 
notes  came  from  the  Italian  youth,  Cono  di  Marco.  He  dis- 
covers a  well-equipped  laboratory,  with  fuses,TNTand  bombs 
galore;  pulls  the  "fangs"  of  the  bomb  destined  to  blow  up  the 
Exchange,  and  next  morning  visits  Wall  SI.  to  see  Cono  about 
to  attempt  his  dastardly  crime. 


reached  the  Exchange  floor  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  I  had 
locked  and  left  it.  But  what  fol- 
lowed that  discovery  has  always 
seemed  misty  and  dream-like,  a 
procession  of  unco-ordinated  im- 
pressions. 

I  remember  hurrying  towards 
the  gallery  door,  I  remember 
coming  up  with  the  grey-lipped 
youth,  and  his  stare  of  wonder  as 
he  saw  my  face — which,  in  fact, 
may  have  been  as  white  as  his 
own.  I  remember  his  quick 
movement  as  I  advanced  towards 
him,  his  sudden  backward  step 
until  he  stood  flat  against  the 
bare  wall  of  the  corridor.  As  he 
did  so  his  hand  went  down  to  his 
pocket  and  came  up  again  quick- 
ly, with  a  glimmer  of  metal  as  it 


This  must  have  rather  terri- 
fied me,  although,  as  I  remember 
it,  there  was  neither  anger  nor 
resentment  on  his  face.  He 
seemed  so  bloodless  and  fragile, 
so  possessed  with  the  lassitude  of 
utter  weariness,  that  the  ferocity 
with  which  I  fell  on  him  would 
surely  have  looked  foolish  to  an 
onlooker.  The  force  I  made  use 
of  was  absurd.  But  I  did  not 
fully  understand.  I  imagined,  in 
my  blindness,  that  he  intended 
that  gun  for  me.  And  I  must 
have  leaped  for  it  with  the  whole- 
souled  alacrity  which  only  blind 
terror,  and  the  knowledge  that 
life  is  sweet,  can  inspire. 

I  leaped  at  him  like  a  lunatic, 
carrying  him  to  the  floor  of  that 
empty  corridor  with  the  force  of 
the  impact,  grabbing  and  clutch- 
ing for  his  gun  hand  as  we  fell.  I 
could  feel  the  gun-hammer  snap 
and  pinch  the  flesh  of  my  palm;  I 
could  hear  his  half-moaned  "Let  me  die!"  But  I  did  not 
stop  until  I  had  that  revolver  in  my  possession. 

HOW  I  got  him  to  his  feet,  and  then  out  to  the  street, 
I  can  scarcely  remember.  The  youth  himself  seemed 
so  dazed  and  weak  that  at  first  I  thought  I  had  in  some  way 
stunned  him  during  that  none  too  gentle  scrimmage. 
Then  I  even  began  to  suspect  that  his  lassitude  was  due  to 
his  being  under  the  influence  of  some  drug.  But  in  the  end 
I  concluded  that  it  was  more  the  dull  narcotic  of  that 
terror  which  comes  to  man  when  he  has  once  deliberately 
peered  over  the  brink  of  Death  itself,  when  he  has  once 
keyed  himself  up  to  confronting  the  Unknown.  And  I  felt 
almost  sorry  for  that  mad  young  "Red"  as  I  held  his  arm 
firmly  in  mine  and  helped  him  out  across  the  sidewalk. 

There  I  found  Davis,  the  efl^cient  and  self-effacing  and 
ever  dependable  Davis,  waiting  for  me  in  the  touring-car 
as  patiently  and  placidly  as  though  I  had  left  him  but  a 
minute  before  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  the  opera. 

I  swung  the  tonneau  dOor  open  and  forced  the  passive 
boy  into  the  car.  I  tapped  the  coat  pocket  where  the 
captured  revolver  rested.  Then  I  took  my  seat  beside 
him,  with  my  hand  still  on  the  revolver. 

"Where  to,  sir?"  inquired  Davis,  without  so  much  as 
looking  at  us  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye. 

"To  Police  Headquarters,"  I  said,  slamming  the  tonneau 
door  shut. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Prisoner  of  War 

THE  privilege  of  being  the  arm  of  the  law  is  not  always 
a  pleasant  one.  The  prerogatives  of  authority  carry 
with  them  their  own  perplexities.  And  the  paths  of  duty, 
either  official  or  personal,  are  not  always  as  straight  and 
clear-cut  as  a  street-car  track. 

These  sadly  axiomatic  truths  came  home  during  the 
hour  that  followed,  as  I  sat  closeted  with  my  friend. 
Lieutenant  Belton. 

My  own  expedients  already  seemed  absurd  to  me.  The 
thought  of  "shanghai-ing"Cono  Di  Marco,  of  carrying  him 
off  for  a  few  days  at  sea  on  the  Attila,  assumed  a  more  and 
more  ridiculously  melodramatic  complexion.  The  temp- 
tation to  send  him  out  to  Beaumaris,  my  country  home, 
had  also  been  dismissed  as  impracticable.  Nor  could  I 
keep  him  locked  up  in  my  city  bathroom,  poking  food 
gingerly  in  to  him,  as  one  might  with  a  poodle  suspected 
of  the  rabies. 

And  yet  I  wanted  him  to  be  a  prisoner  quite  as  njuch  as  I 
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wanted  the  cause  of  his  detention  to  remain  unknown.  I 
could  not  afford  to  have  the  meaning  of  his  couTp  become 
public  property.  It  would  be  equally  hazardous  to  me  and 
my  ends  to  allow  him  to  communicate  with  his  unsavory 
Inner  Circle  associates.  I  su.spected,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
would  be  willing  enough  to  remain  quiescent — quiescent, 
at  least,  with  all  but  his  own  friends.  And  even  those 
friends  could  not  afford  to  be  too  openly  inquisitive. 

Lieutenant  Belton  puzzled  me  a  little,  so  prompt  was  his 
appreciation  of  my  problem.  I  entertained  no  suspicion, 
in  ray  gratitude  at  his  respect  for  my  own  reticences,  that 
he  himKcIf  knew  more  than  he  cared  to  say.  In  fact,  I  was 
not  thinking  a  great  deal  about  him.  My  mind  was  con- 
centrated on  one  point,  on  one  fixed  determination;  and 
that  was  to  keep  the  "Hammer  of  God"  and  his  friends  my 
own  personal  and  particular  case.  So  if  there  were  certain 
things  which  I  confided  to  Lieutenant  Bielton,  there  were 
other  things  on  which  I  decided  to  remain  silent.  "I  guess 
we  can  fix  you  up,  all  right,"  was  the  lieutenant's  easy 
acknowledgment. 

"But  how?"  I  demanded,  still  puzzled  by  some  vague 
trace  of  humor  on  that  officer's  countenance.  His  powers, 
I  knew,  were  not  imperial.  He  was  small  fry,  compared 
with  the  officials  under  the  same  roof  where  we  sat. 

"Oh,  I'll  have  Finley  phone  over  to  Hulsart,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  can  always  count  on  Hulsart  in  a  case  like 
this." 

"And  then?"  I  asked,  remembering  that  Hulsart  was  a 
"Tammany"  magistrate  with  a  penchant  for  disconcert- 
ingly plain  talk  from  the  bench. 

"Then  we'll  have  your  man  brought  up  before  Hulsart 
this  afternoon.  You'll  have  to  lay  a  charge  of  assault, 
or—" 

"But  my  dear  man,  he  didn't  assault  me,"  I  interrupted, 
beginning  as  I  was  to  learn  how  circuitous  were  the  ways 
of  justice,  how  thin  sometimes  stood  the  partition  between 
the  criminal  and  the  so-called  protector  of  society. 

"Well,  supposing  he  didn't!  You've  got  to  have 
something  to  hold  him  on.  If  you  don't  want  to  make  it 
assault,  make  it  joy-riding  in  your  machine,  or  grabbing 
an  overcoat,  or  any  old  thing  that  sounds  reasonable. 
That'll  hold  him  till  you've  straightened  out  what  you 
want  to.  Between  ourselves,  we've  just  held  a  bath-tub 
murder-suspect  for  three  weeks  on  trick  charges  like  that." 

"But  what  am  I  going  to  prove,  when  the 
case  comes  up?" 

"You  needn't  prove  anything  much,  if  you  f'i^? 

don't  want  to.  You  can  merely  let  the  case 
fall  through.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  trick's 
been  turned.  You've  held  your  man,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  know  why." 

"It  doesn't  seem  quite  honest  and  above- 
board,"  I  still  objected,  losing  a  little  of  miy 
respect  for  the  law  even  while  I  attained  to  a 
new  admiration  for  the  resourcefulness  of  its 
officers. 

"A  house-dog  has  to  have  sharp  teeth," 
was  Lieutenant  Belton's  laconic  explanation. 
"And  when  you  know  the  criminal  as  well  as 
we  do,  down  here,  you'll  understand  why  we're 
satisfied  to  fall  back  on  the  dog-eat-dog  idea  so 
often!" 

"But  how  about  the  details?"  I  asked,  still 
puzzling  over  the  Jesuitic  contention  that  two 
wrongs  could  make  a  right. 

"Oh,  we'll  fix  things  up  for  you,"  he  averred, 
with  the  calm  conficjence  of  the  hierophant  not 
caring  to  disclose  his  discretionary  powers  to  the 
mere  neophyte.  "And  the  fir^t  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  steer  the  newspaper  boys  off  the  trail, 
and  keep 'em  off." 

AND  just  how  efficiently  that  "fixing  up"  and 
■'*•  "steering  off"  was  done  became  manifest 
to  me  as  I  went  through  the  daily  papers,  early 
the  next  morning,  and  on  the  second  page  of 
one  found  nothing  more  than  a  brief  item  to  the 
effect  that  some  excited  or  over-jocular  tourist 
had  the  day  before  dropped  a  leather  hand-bag 
from  the  Visitors'  Gallery  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

"The  joker  escaped  in  the  excitement  that 
reigned  on  the  floor,"  continued  this  item. 
"The  falling  bag,  however,  just  grazed  the 
shoulder  of  Mr.  Gustave  Loeb,  the  younger 
member  of  the  firm  of  Loeb,  Silverthorn  & 
Loeb.  As  it  remained  uncalled  for  it  was  open- 
ed in  an  effort  to  discover  its  owner,  and  oddly 
enough  was  found  to  contain  a  rubber  hot-water 
bottle  and  a  sample  of  breakfast-food.  This 
caused  several  interesting  rumors  on  the  street, 
the  least  improbable  of  which  was  the  intima- 
tion that  the  accident  was  in  some  way  intended 
as  a  symbol  of  the  drop  in  wheat,  combined  with 
this  morning's  liquidations  resulting  from  the 
Stillwell  movement  in  U.S.  Rubber." 

Having  perused  this  enlightening  paragraph 
for  the  second  time,  with  the  smile  of  those  who 
know  more  of  a  passing  mystery  than  is  per- 


mitted to  the  world  at  large,  I  opened  a  day-old  telegram 
which  I  found  to  be  signed  "Natalie." 

"Why  have  I  never  heard  from  you  especially  on  the 
matter  of  the  Hammer?" 

I  suddenly  realized  that  Natalie  Stillwell  and  her  exis- 
tence had  completely  passed  out  of  my  memory.  This 
discovery  brought  with  it  a  certain  mental  discomfort,  for 
Natalie  was  not  the  sort  of  young  lady  to  be  lightly  neg- 
lected. Yet,  as  I  thought  of  her,  1  was  able  to  think  of  her 
as  only  something  aloof  and  ornamental,  as  something 
remote  from  the  dustier  world  and  the  sterner  issues  into 
which  I  had  plunged.  So  there  was,  I  fear,  a  slight  note  of 
condescension  in  my  attitude  as  I  sent  off  a  telegram  to  her, 
at  Palm  Beach,  announcing  that  the  Hammer  of  God 
mystery  had  been  cleared  up  and  no  further  cause  for 
anxiety  remained.  And  to  this  message  I  appended,  not 
the  familiar  sobriquet  of  "Rebbie,"  but  the  more  dignified 
"Alfred  Rebstock  Woodruff." 

CHAPTER  XVII 
A  Visit  at  Midnight 

"  A  LADY  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Davis,  my  man,  with 
■^  that  self-effacement  which  could  leave  him  so  de- 
pendably automaton-like  when  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demand  it.  With  some  inward  irritation  I  glanced  up 
at  my  tiny  Louis  XIV.  clock.  It  showed  eight  minutes  to 
midnight.  The  theatres  were  little  more  than  out;  the 
opera  was  just  over.  I  was  about  to  be  invaded,  appar- 
ently, by  the  Wilmer-Gibsons  or  the  Van  Alstynes.  The 
situation,  after  all,  was  simple  enough. 

But  the  achieved  immobility  of  Davis'  face  still  some- 
what disturbed  me. 

"Is  she  alone?"  I  ventured  to  inquire,  with  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"Quite  alone,  sir,"  was  the  solemn  answer. 

"But  what  name,  Davis?"  I  asked,  a  little  impatiently. 
Davis  flickered  an  eyebrow  like  the  signal  disc  of  an 
annunciator.  It  was  a  mute  but  aggrieved  protest  against 
any  derision  of  his  dependability. 

"She  gave  none,  sir." 

I  put  down  my  volume  of  Turgenef.  Then  I  looked  up 
at  Davis.  He  put  his  clustered  fingers  to  his  lips  and  gave 
vent  to  a  ghost  of  a  cough. 
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**lfs  worth  Meinr — it's  worth  waiting  for.' 


"But  just  what  kind  of  a  lady?"  I  mildly  inquired. 
"She's  wearing  a  veil,  sir.  It's  a  very  heavy  one." 
"That  is  interesting." 

Davis  looked  over  his  shoulder  a  little  uneasily.  "She's 
bent  on  seeing  you,  sir." 

I  arose  from  my  deep-cushioned  reading-chair.  The 
most  interesting  things  in  life,  after  all,  do  not  come  from 
between  the  covers  of  a  book. 

"Show  her  in,  please,"  I  said  to  Davis,  in  my  most 
matter-of-fact  tones. 

The  funereal  black  figure  withdrew,  with  a  second 
annunciator-like  flicker  of  the  aggrieved  eyebrow.  I  leaned 
back  and  gazed  about  my  curio-hung  walls,  with  a  pretence 
of  ennui.  But  I  wondered  if  Davis  had  seen  through  my 
hypocrisy  as  I  had  seen  through  his.  Midnight  visitors 
with  heavy  veils  do  not  always  leave  you  as  calm  as  you 
may  pretend  to  be. 

I  swung  about  to  my  old  Florentine  writing-table,  and 
made  a  move  as  though  to  begin  writing  a  letter.  I  knew 
well  enough  that  the  movement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
feint  to  hide  my  ever-increasing  impatience.  Scarcely 
had  I  dipped  my  pen  in  the  ink  when  my  portieres  were 
drawn  back  and  a  woman  stepped  into  the  room. 

I  arose  from  my  chair  as  she  advanced  toward  me  with- 
out speaking.  Even  before  she  caught  her  heavy  veil  up 
around  the  rim  of  her  dark  hat,  it  flashed  over  me  just 
who  my  visitor  was.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  poise  of 
the  slender  figure,  so  severely  clad  in  black;  the  forward 
bend  of  the  torso  from  the  narrow  hips  upward;  the  un- 
equivocating  directness  of  movement;  the  almost  child- 
like impersonal  candor  of  outlook.  With  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  white  face  beneath  the  uplifted  veil,  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  be  mistaken;  it  was  the  young  woman  who  called 
herself  Elvira  Paladino. 

She  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  defiant,  and  yet  something 
almost  pitiful  in  her  attitude. 

"You  are  Rebstock  Woodruff,"  she  began,  looking  me 
straight  between  the  eyes. 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  that  somewhat  curt 
salutation.  Her  sense  of  pallid  detachment  from  the 
ordinary  things  of  earth,  her  weary  indifference,  her  em- 
bodiment of  a  listlessness  that  was  as  unfeigned  as  it  was 
exquisite,  made  my  mind  go  back  to  one  of  Botticelli's 
Madonnas. 

"It  is  very  late,  I  know,"  she  said.  "But  I 
must  see  you." 

I  knew  from  the  tremor  in  her  voice  that  she 
was  more  embarrassed  than  her  words  might 
imply.  Nor  was  I  less  ill  at  ease.  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind,  however,  to  bow  again  and 
point  toward  my  deep-cushioned  arm-chair.  I 
knew  that  in  this  position  the  light  of  my  read- 
ing-lamp would  fall  directly  on  her  face.  And 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  that  face  more 
clearly,  to  study  it  more  intimately,  more 
leisurely. 

The  young  woman  sat  down,  with  something 
that  was  almost  a  gesture  of  weariness.  The 
face  that  I  saw  in  the  lamplight  was  thinner 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  it,  but  the  clarity  of 
the  profile  was  unchanged,  and  the  raptness  of 
the  eyes  had  not  altered.  The  contour  was  the 
same  slender  oval,  tapering  to  a  chin  that  was 
too  sharply  defined  to  be  called  pear-shaped. 
It  was  neither  this  profile  nor  the  Greek  chin 
with  the  small  cleft  in  it,  I  decided,  that  made 
her  face  remind  me  of  a  statue's.  It  was,  rather, 
the  deep  shadow  under  the  soft,  yet  severe, 
brows,  which  seemed  to  leave  her  face  veiled 
in  inscrutabilities,  touched  with  mystery,  like 
the  face  of  a  great  artist's  Hosea. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  I  found  myself 
asking,  in  a  more  kindly  voice  than  I  had  at 
first  intended. 

"You  caused  the  arrest  of  Cono  Di  Marco," 
she  began,  without  looking  up  at  me.  She 
spoke  in  a  defiant  monotone,  which  seemed  to 
denote  recognition  of  a  disagreeable  task  being 
faced  only  through  coercion. 
"I  did,"  was  my  reply. 

Her  earnest  eyes  lifted  and  studied  my  face 
for  a  moment  before  she  spoke  again.     I  could 
see  that  it  was  not  easy  for  her. 
"Why  did  you?"  she  asked. 
"Need  I  answer  that?" 
"I  should  like  to  know,"  she  replied. 
"Is  there  anything  unnatural  in  a  desire  to 
protect  my  friends  from  the  operations  of  a 
criminal?" 

"You  are  not  protecting  your  friends,"  she 
retorted,  with  what  was  almost  a  touch  of 
defiance. 

"I  am  at  least  doing  what  I  can  to  protect 
them.  But  we'll  have  to  let  events  themselves 
speak  for  that." 

There  was  another  moment  or  two  of  silence. 
The  woman  seemed  to  be  reining  in  some  im- 
pulse to  say  out  what  might  not  be  the  best  for 
her.     Then  she  looked  up  at  me  again. 
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"You  are  the  chief  witness  against  Cono   Di  Marco." 
Again  I  bowed  without  speaking. 

"You  are  the  only  witness  against  him,"  she  went  on, 
more  passionately.  "It  will  be  you  alone  who  wi  11  secure 
his  imprisonment,  for  what  was  only  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment, only  a  sort  of  madness." 

"No,  madam;  for  a  crime,  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully planned  and  diabolical  of  crimes." 

"No,  no;  it  was  not  a  crime!"  she  cried.  "It  was 
only  an  obsession." 

"Then  one  far  too  dangerous  for  me  to  run  the 
risk  of  its  being  repeated." 

"He  is  only  a  boy,"  she  declared,  slowly  drawing 
one  black  glove  through  her  white  fingers. 

"Yet  quite  old  enough  to  imperil  seven  hundred 
human  lives!"  I  retorted. 

"He  scarcely  understood,"  she  said  in  a  lowered 
voice.  "His  judgment  had  been  warped.  His 
mind  had  been  unsettled  by  worry.  He  had  been 
made  a  tool  of  by  the  real  culprits.  He  was  not 
responsible  any  more  than  a  drunkard  would  be 
responsible." 

"And  you  were  sent  here,  I  assume,  by  those  real 
culprits?" 

"No,  I  was  not,"  she  answered. 
"Then  why  are  you  telling  me  all  this?"  I  asked. 
She  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  and  her  thin 
hands  came  together  with  a  gesture  that  seemed  half 
appeal  and  half  helplessness. 

"I  want  to  ask  you— to  implore  you  not  to  appear 
against  Cono  Di  Marco!"  She  uttered  the  words 
hurriedly,  as  though  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which 
had  crept  into  them.  "I  want  to  plead  for  him, 
to  make  you  promise  not  to  be  hard  on  him." 
"The  matter  has  passed  out  of  my  hands." 
"Out  of  your  hands?" 

"Yes,  it  is  the  authorities  alone  who  now  control 
Cono  Di  Marco's  destiny." 

"But  you  are  to  appear  against  him!  It  will  be 
you  and  you  alone  who  will  send  him  to  prison!" 

"One  has  duties  to  perform,  however  disagreeable 
they  may  prove." 

"But  you  will  gain  nothing  by  it." 
"I  expect  to  gain  nothing  by  it,"  was  my  retort. 
She  looked  up  at  me  suddenly,  her  rapt  yet  i  m- 
personal  eyes  direct  on  mine. 

"You  will  only  bring  peril  closer  about  you,"  she 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Am  I  to  interpret  this  as  a  threat?"  I  inquired, 
with  a  pretence  of  being  quite  unmoved  by  either 
her  words  or  her  attitude. 

"Why  should  I  threaten?"  asked  the  woman.  "I 
am  saying  it  for  your  sake — for  your  sake  quite  as 
much  as  for  his." 

"That  is  very  gracious  of  you,"  I  retorted,  but 
my  sarcasm  seemed  to  be  lost  on  her. 

"There  is  danger,"  she  said;  "far  greater  danger~than 
you  imagine,  closer  about  you  than  you  imagine." 


I  LAUGHED  a  little,  and  she  looked  down  at  her  hands 
again — a  trifle  puzzled,  a  trifle  uncertain  how  to  proceed, 
I  saw. 

"You  are  already  a  marked  man,"  she  warned  me. 
"Just  as  Marvin  Stillwell  has  been  a  marked  man,  just — " 

I  cut  her  short. 

"Were  you  sent  to  tell  me  this  by  that  gang  of  bomb- 
throwing  Reds,  that  gang  of  Bolshevistic  brigands,  for 
whom  you  and  he  have  been  working  so  zealously?" 

"I  have  been  working  for  no  Bolshevistic  brigands," 
she  slowly  and  quietly  corrected.  "We  are  not  bomb- 
throwers.  If  we  worked  with  men  who  were  not  what  they 
should  be,  we  did  so  without  knowing  it.  We  had  a  higher 
cause  to  work  for — our  own  cause." 

"Was  that— er — murder?" 

"We  were  made  tools  of  by  these  men,"  she  continued, 
ignoring  my  interruption.  "They  used  us  for  purposes  we 
did  not  understand.  But  it  will  never  happen  again. 
I  can  promise  you  that." 

"I,  too,  can  promise  you  that." 

"Can't  you  see  that  it  was  all  a  mistake?"  she  said,  with 
a  new  note  of  appeal  in  her  voice.  "Neither  he  nor  I 
quite  understood.  He  had  almost  lost  his  power  to  judge, 
through  worry  and  study  and  trouble.  He  has  not  been 
himself." 

"You  mean  that  he  is  a  phrenetic?  You  claim  that  he  is 
irresponsible?" 

"He  was  irresponsible,"  she  answered.  "He  sees  his 
mistake,  I  think— what  madness  it  all  was.  He  will 
promise  to  give  up  everything.  He  will  leave  America; 
he  will  go  away  out  of  the  country  forever,  if  you  will  let 
him  have  this  one  chance.  I  can  promise  you  this  com- 
pact will  be  kept,  if  you  will  only  not  be  hard  on  him." 

She  sat  looking  at  me  with  her  tragic  and  helpless  gaze. 

"You  can  believe  me,  can  you  not?"  she  asked,  with  her 
childlike  directness.  The  eyes,  I  began  to  see,  were 
strangely  beautiful. 

"Yes,  I  could  believe  you,"  I  answered;  "but  how  am  I 
to  believe  him?" 

"I  myself  will  see  that  the  promise  is  carried  out.  I  will 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  this  young  man  will  never 
be  seen  in  New  York  again." 


"Pardon  my  asking — but  what  control  have  you  over 
this  young  man?" 

She  found  the  question,  apparently,  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer.  "I  ask  this,"  I  explained  during  the  silence  that 
ensued,  "because  I  have  no  wish  to  seem  vindictive  in  this 
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thing.  I  only  want  to  do  what  is  right.  I  want  to  help 
you  if  I  can.  But  if,  as  you  have  already  practically 
acknowledged,  Cono  Di  Marco  is  quite  irresponsible,  how 
can  you  make  him  responsible?  I  mean,  what  claim  have 
you  on  him?" 

Again  she  looked  at  me  with  her  great  eyes  and  again  I 
had  to  confess  to  myself  that  they  were  very  extraordinary 
eyes.  I  began  to  wonder  if  this  was  why  I  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  try  to  excuse  myself  to  her.  It  was  like  a  judge 
stopping  to  apologize  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"I  have  no  claim  on  him,"  she  said,  very  simply. 

"You  are,  perhaps,  in  love  with  this  young  gentleman?" 
I  had  the  brutality  to  suggest.  Again  there  came  one  of 
her  pregnant  silences,  shot  through  with  a  gasp  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"Or  this  young  gentleman,  obviously,  is  in  love  with 
you?" 

"Cono  Di  Marco  does  not  believe  in  love,"  was  her  reply, 
her  forced  calmness  of  voice  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
restless  eye-flash  of  indignation.  "He  is  a  Social  Bol- 
shevist— he  says  love  is  foolish  and  selfish,  that  it  cannot 
be  thought  of  in  the  Inner  Circle." 

"And  you  agree  with  him?" 

SHE  shook  her  head  from  side  to  side,  slowly. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  think— everything  has  changed 
so  much.  ' 

"Don't  you  mean  that  he  has  changed  so  much?" 

"Yes,  partly  that.  But  I  know  that  his  selfishness  has 
been  for  the  Cause,"  she  maintained.  "I  know  he  is  not 
selfish  by  nature.  I  feel  sure  of  it,  just  as  I  feel  sure  he  is 
not  criminal  by  nature." 

"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  the  Inner  Circle 
is?"  I  asked.  My  use  of  the  words  seemed  to  startle  her  a 
little,  and  I  could  see  a  more  guarded  look  creep  into  her 
face. 

"They  are  friends,  working  together,"  was  all  that  she 
would  admit. 

"A  party  of  embittered  and  envious  Socialistic  Bol- 
shevists that  is  secretly  planning  and  working  for  this 
cause  which  you  have  already  mentioned,"  I  suggested. 
"A  party  which  may  even  include  a  jailbird  or  two — a  man, 
for  instance,  like  Red-flag  MacGirr?" 


She  made  a  little  gesture  of  protest. 

"No,  no — we  were  not  that  kind!"  she  cried.  "We  were 
dreamers — we  were  workers — we  were  giving  our  lives  for 
what  we  thought  was  right.  You  are  not  one  of  us;  you 
could  not  understand.     But  we  were  never  thatV 

"Then  tell  me  what  you  were,"  I  asked,  more 
gently,  realizing  that  my  brusqueness  was  letting  me 
make  very  little  headway.  "You  have  asked  me 
to  help  you.  I  want  to  help  you.  It  is  only  fair 
that  you  should  be  open  with  me." 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  answered,  without  look- 
ing up. 

I  suddenly  asked  myself,  as  I  hesitated  over  my 
next  line  of  advance,  why  I  was  sitting  there  slowly 
trying  to  undo  my  work,  actually  planning  to  defeat 
my  own  ends.  I  even  began  to  wonder  if  my  head 
had  been  turned  by  a  mere  pretty  face. 

Yet  Elvira  Paladino's  was  not  a  pretty  face.  It 
was  more  than  that.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman,  I 
felt,  who  had  risen  above  the  crude  thinking  and 
primordial  passions  of  the  mere  Bolshevistic  hater 
of  wealth;  the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  loved  beauty 
more  than  beautiful  things.  It  was  the  index  of  a 
soul  which  had  known  and  nursed  a  flame  of  aspira- 
tion, which  had  labored  and  grown  wise  and  walked 
with  sorrow,  which  had  yearned  upward  toward 
that  ideal  state  where  the  hungers  of  flesh  and 
spirit  are  fed  on  better  things  than  the  husks  of 
anarchistic  brotherhoods.  It  was  a  face  still 
crowned  with  some  touch  of  that  glory  which  the 
unfrustrated  sacrificial  spirit  of  her  sex  achieves  al- 

8,  ways    with    martyrdom    and    occasionally    with 

I  motherhood. 

1  "If  you  cannot  speak   of  this  Inner  Circle,  tell 

I        me  about  yourself,"  I  said. 
J  She  looked  up  quickly,  somewhat  at  a  loss. 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell." 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  must  insist,"  I  declared, 
clutching  at  a  pretext  that  might  excuse  me  to  my- 
self. "You  come  to  me  without  explanation,  after 
a  first  impression  that  was  unenviable  enough,  and 
expect  my  help  at  the  same  time  that  you  decline  to 
explain  yourself?" 

"What  must  I  tell  you?"  she  asked,  after  a  mom- 
ent or  two  of  silence. 

"What  you  feel  free  to  tell,  of  course.  About 
your  earlier  life — your  birth,  your  childhood— any- 
thing." 

SHE  sat  there  torturing  her  glove  between  her  ner- 
vous fingers.     It  was  several  seconds  before  she 
spoke. 

"My  mother  was  an  Austrian,  who  married  a 
Petrograd  refugee — a  political  refugee.  She  died 
when  I  was  quite  young,  in  Budapest  " 

"Go  on,"  I  said,  for  she  had  come  to  a  stop. 

"We  wandered  about  Europe— father  and  I— from 
Budapest  to  Vienna,  then  to  Paris,  then  to  London.  We 
were  three  years  in  London.  Then  my  father's  work  took 
him  to  Brussels  and  back  to  Budapest  again." 

"Then  you  are  not  an  Italian?" 

"No— I  was  compelled  to  take  an  Italian  name  when  I 
did  brotherhood  work  in  Rome.  My  father  died  thereof 
typhoid  fever,  two  winters  ago." 

"What  was  your  father's  name,  your  own  name?" 

"His  name  was  Sabouroff,"  was  her  answer. 

"Then  your  real  name  is  Elvira  Sabouroff,  and  not 
Elvira  Paladino?" 

She  sat  there  in  utter  silence,  until  I  prompted  her  to 
continue. 

"And  after  your  father's  death?' ' 

"I  was  brought  to  New  York  by  one  of  Trotzky's  early 
comrades,  who  had  worked  with  us  in  Petrograd.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  land.  We  were  turned  back.  A  week 
later  I  found  myself  alone  in  England." 

"And  then?"  I  again  prompted,  for  again  she  had  come 
to  a  stop. 

"Then  I  went  to  Prince  Kropotkin.  1  should  have 
starved,  I  think,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  He  interested 
himself  in  me,  more  on  account  of  my  father,  and  found  work 
for  me  with  a  London  publisher,  translating  Russian 
and  German  monographs  into  English.  Then  an  American 
socialistic  lecturer  oflTered  me  work  in  New  York.  I  came 
here  the  next  spring.  But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
take  the  position— I  cannot  explain  why.  There  were 
several  of  my  father's  friends  in  the  city,  his  old  colleagues. 
I  went  to  them.  They  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  became 
one  of  them." 

"And  Cono  Di  Marco?"  I  asked. 

"I  had  known  him  three  years  before  in  Austria,  and 
later  in  Rome.  When  he  returned  from  South  Amenca 
he  became  one  of  the  Inner  Circle.  We  worked  together 
in  many  ways.     He  helped  me,  and  I  have  helped  him. 

I  saw  that  I  was  on  the  better  tack.  I  did  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  could  at  once  win  her  confidence.  There 
would,  I  knew,  always  be  reservations  and  evasions.  But 
I  was  at  least  progressing. 

"And  will  you  tell  me  why  you  became  a— Socialist 
and  now  have  Bolshevistic  tendencies?"  I  asked,  chooBing 
the  mildest  words  that  would  fit  the  case. 
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"I  have  told  you,"  she  insisted,  with  a  touch  of  weariness 
in  her  tones. 

"But  I  Khould  like  you  to  tell  me  the  inner  reason,  the 
real  reason." 

"Because  I  have  worked  in  factories  here  by  the  day, 
in  bad  air  and  bad  light — yes,  in  bad  company.  I  have 
learned  that  honest  labor  is  not  paid  as  it  ought  to  be. 
My  father  was  driven  from  a  country  because  that  coun- 
try's rights  were  denied  him.  I  used  to  dream  that 
America  was  the  home  of  justice.  I  came  here  hungering 
for  justice.  I  found  only  the  same  tyranny,  the  same 
greed,  the  same  oppression!" 

I  BEGAN  to  feel  that  she,  too,  was  a  dreamer,  a  visionary, 
though  one  who  was  being  more  and  more  touched  with 
disillusionment.  I  began  to  realize  the  unuttered  pathos 
of  her  life,  as  I  sat  there  following  her  restless  and  unhappy 
gaze  while  it  flitted  about  my  comfortable  room,  with  its 
curio-laden  walls  and  its  book-lined  shelves  and  tables. 

She  seemed  to  look  at  those  books  of  mine  a  little  envious- 
ly, and  yet  a  little  abstractedly,  as  though  the  warm  tones 
of  the  old  bindings  and  the  gold  of  the  hand-tooled  morocco 
and  calf  typified  something  which  had  been  denied  her. 

As  she  sat  there,  I  again  studied  her  drooping  profile, 
its  pure,  clear  outline  relieved  against  the  dark  cushion  of 
my  reading-chair.  I  noticed  the  smooth,  candid  brow 
under  the  caught-up  veil;  the  heavily  massed  hair;  the 
shadowing  and  almost  over-schofarly  brows,  which  only 
the  delicate  curve  of  the  eybrow  redeemed  from  severity; 
the  brooding  eyes  themselves,  which  the  thickly-planted 
black  lashes  made  darker  than  they  really  were;  the 
purplish  shadow  underneath  them,  merging  gradually  into 
the  ivory  whiteness  of  the  cheek.  I  saw  her  eyes  rest  a 
little  hungrily  on  my  royal  ecusson,  and  almost  caressingly 
on  an  old  Etruscan-shaped  majolica  of  which  I  was  in- 
ordinately proud.  She  was  once  more  looking  at  me,  how- 
ever, and  I  had  to  break  the  silence. 

"But  what  can  you  do?"  I  asked.  "What  can  one  wo- 
man do  for  a  cause  which  contends  against  things  that 
have  always  existed?" 

The  momentary  look  of  passive  weariness  went  out  of 
her  face. 

"I  can  at  least  die  for  that  cause,"  she  answered.  She 
tried  to  say  it  bravely,  but  I  thought  I  detected  an  under- 
tone of  bitterness  in  her  voice.  I  felt  that  she  regarded 
me  as  an  unemotional  and  unregenerate  materialist,  to 
whom  the  finer  things  of  the  spirit  must  always  remain 
inscrutable. 

"But  what  good  will  that  do  either  you  or  the  cause — 
to  die  for  it?"  I  demanded. 

She  turned  on  me  with  what  was  almost  a  flash  of  anger. 
But  instead  of  the  outburst  I  had  expected,  a  veiled  look 
of  forced  indifference  crept  into  her  face.  She  sank  wearily 
back  in  the  cushioned  chair. 

"I  don't  think  you  would  understand,"  she  said,  in  her 
subdued  and  even  tone.  "And  this  is  so  far  away  from 
the  problem  I  came  here  to  face."  She  glanced,  with  a 
look  of  alarm,  at  my  little  Louis  XIV  clock.  "And  it  is 
very  late,"  she  murmured,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

tJ  ER  pallor  caused  me  some  uneasiness. 
■*■  ■*■  "You  are  tired?"  I  said,  standing,  also,  and  facing 
her.  She  flashed  at  me  an  almost  grateful  look,  at  that 
ftiore  intimate  tone  of  interest.  It  made  me  feel,  in  some 
way,  that  life  had  taught  her  to  expect  little  from  her  fellow 
creatures,  for  all  her  communistic  ideals,  for  all  her  dreams 
of  universal  brotherhood. 

"I  am — a  little,"  she  confessed.     "And  you  see  it 
is  so  late." 

I  poured  a  glass  of  sherry  for  her,  and  put  it  in  her 
hand.    She  shook  her  head,  but  I  insisted.     There 
was  a  moment's  silence  as  she  sipped  tenta- 
tively and  nervously  at  the  wine.     I  decided, 
as  I  watched  her,  on  a 
still  bolder  line  of  advance. 

"In  what  part  of  the 
city  do  you  live?"  I  asked 
her. 

A  look  of  alarm  once 
more  came  into  her  face, 
at    my   sudden    question. 

"On    the    East    Side,"        ' 
was  her  vague  response. 

"But  in  what  part  of 
the  East  Side?"  I  insisted. 

"Nothing  could  be  gain- 
ed by  your  knowing  that," 
she  answered. 

Mistrust  begets  mis- 
trust. I  began  to  be 
aware  of  my  old  suspicions 
whimpering  at  their  chains.      Perhaps  I  was  being  duped . 

"But  I  can't  let  you  return  there  alone,  at  this  time  of 
night,"  I  explained  to  her. 

She  smiled  a  little. 

"I'm  used  to  going  about  alone  at  all  times,"  she  answer- 
ed, putting  down  the  sherry-glass.  But  she  remained 
standing  before  me  in  a  hesitating  and  detaining  way. 

I  began  to  comprehend  why  that  particular  Inner  Circle 
was  anxious  to  keep  her  as  one  of  its  members.     Her 


mere  appearance  was  too  potent  u  iucior  ni  di-  iiim»-k.>i">''1- 
She  was  too  handsome  a  tool  to  be  lightly  ignored.  Yet, 
through  all  her  years,  I  felt  she  had  still  retained  some 
inner  and  subjective  element  of  innocence. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  come  to  achieve  her  own  ends — to 
ask  a  favor  of  me.  But  she  had  not  flaunted  her  .sex  at  me. 
I  felt  grateful  to  her  for  it.  Unleash  as  I  might  those 
whimpering  suspicions,  I  still  felt  strongly  drawn  toward 
her. 

She  opened  her  lips  as  though  about  to  speak,  but  I 
interrupted  her. 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  ask,"  I  said, 
anticipating  both  her  question  and  my  own  possible  objec- 
tion to  it.  "If  you  will  sit  down  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
until  I  finish  writing  this  note,  I  will  answer  you  at  once." 

I  motioned  her  toward  the  chair,  and  she  still  again  sank 
into  it,  a  little  perplexed,  a  little  ill  at  ea.se. 

I  sat  at  the  table  and  scribbled  off  a  few  lines.  Then  I 
sealed  and  addressed  the  envelope,  and  rang  for  Davis. 

THE  young  woman  in  black  was  watching  me  closely 
as  I  handed  the  note  to  my  man,  and  continued  to  watch 
me  as  he  disappeared  with  it,  without  a  word.  I  don't 
think  she  dreamed  that  the  note  was  addressed  to  Davis 
himself,   and   that   it   contained   the   following  message: 

"Get  into  my  motor-coat  and  golf-cap  and  follow  this 
woman  wherever  she  goes.  Let  my  cane  fall  on  the  hall 
floor  as  a  sign  that  you  understand." 

I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  that  subterfuge,  but  a  burned 
child  dreads  the  fire;  I  had  to  make  sure  of  my  ground. 

Then  I  turned  to  my  visitor.  It  would  be  necessary,  I 
knew,  to  keep  her  there  for  some  little  time. 

"You  have  asked  me  not  to  push  the  case  against  Cono 
Di  Marco,"  I  said. 

She  moved  her  head  a  little,  to  signify  that  what  I  said 
was  true. 

"I  will  not  push  this  case  against  him,  on  certain  con- 
ditions." 

"On  what  conditions?"  she  asked. 

I  was  astonished  at  her  lassitude,  at  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  discernible  note  of  elation  in  her  voice. 

"On  the  condition  you  have  already  spoken  of — that 
Cono  Di  Marco  leave  America  at  once.  Also  that  you 
no  longer  take  an  active  part  in  what  you  have  called  the 
Inner  Circle." 

I  was  watching  her  very  closely  as  I  spoke.  It  was  my 
last  words  alone  that  caused  her  any  alarm. 

"They  would  not  release  me,"  she  hurriedly  explained. 
"They  would  hold  me  even  against  my  will." 

"On  the  ground,  I  take  it,  that  you  are  too  closely  in 
touch  with  a  number  of  their  secrets." 

She  assented  to  this  by 
her  characteristic  move- 
ment of  the  head.  I  heard 
the  Cane  fall  to  the  floor 
in  the  hall  outside. 

"What  would  you 
gain  by  any  such 
apostasy  on  my 


saw  Elvira's  white  hand  flash  about  and  caress  the  paper-wrapped  menace. 


part?"  she  asked,  a  little  belligerently,  and  also  a  little 
surprisedly. 

"It  is  not  what  I  should  gain;  it  is  what  you  would  gain 
by  it,"  was  my  answer,  which  in  no  way  seemed  to  abate 
her  feeling  of  wonder.  I  noticed  her  quick  movement  of 
unrest  as  she  looked  at  the  clock. 

"But,  after  all,  this  can  be  left  for  us  to  talk  over  at 
some  later  day,"  I  conceded. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see  you  again,"  she  said. 


"1  am  sorry,"  I  answered,  "but  I  must  insi>''^  ti  acrAvcr 
you  again." 

"For  what  reason?" 

"It  will  be  some  little  time,  I  believe,  if  Cono  Di  Marco 
is  released,  before  he  can  actually  sail  from  America.  So 
I  must  ask — let  us  say  merely  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
— that  you  report  to  me  daily,  in  person,  until  that  younj^ 
man's  departure." 

I  CONCLUDED,  from  her  expression,  that  she  had  not 
intended  to  go  with  him.  It  annoyed  me  a  little  to  find 
that  this  conclusion  carried  with  it  a  foolish  sense  of  gratitude 
and  relief.  But  several  things  had  happened  to  annoy  me 
that  night,  carefully  as  I  kept  my  feelings  under  control. 
The  oddity  of  standing  there,  considerably  after  midnight, 
calmly  dictating  the  future  conduct  of  an  unknown  young 
woman,  came  home  to  me  for  the  first  time. 

"You  insist  that  I  must  come  here?"  she  was  asking, 
with  a  troubled  look. 

"If  it  is  not  impossible. 

"It  is  not  impossible.  But  it  might  be  dangerous — for 
you,  I  mean.     It  cannot  help  being  dangeroas." 

"I  am  willing  to  run  that  risk,"  I  answered.  The  candor 
and  the  calmness  of  her  studious  eyes  disconcerted  me  a 
little.  She  was  being  more  honest  with  me,  I  felt,  than  I 
had  been  with  her. 

"Then  I  must  be  here  to-morrow?"  she  asked,  with  that 
perfunctory  and  impersonal  tone  which  a  prisoner  might 
have  used  to  a  probation  officer. 

"I  should  like  to  see  you,"  I  answered. 

"At  what  tisie?" 

"Would  between  five  and  six  suit  you?" 

"Yes." 

She  raised  her  hand  and  let  down  her  veil.  I  watchet}' 
it  fall  regretfully,  as  I  have  watched  a  curtain  fall  on  the 
last  act  of  a  stage-romance.  But  I  stopped  her  as  she 
turned  away  toward  the  door. 

"Does  any  member  of  the  Inner  Circle  know  that  you 
have  come  here  to-night?"  I  demanded. 

She  stood  pondering  the  question.  I  felt  annoyed  that 
I  could  not  see  her  eyes.  Then  slowly  she  shook  her  head 
from  side  to  side. 

"They  do  not  know  I  am  here,"  she  answered. 

"Then  this  remains  a  personal  matter  between  you  and 
me?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  slowly.  She  paused  for  a  moment  as 
she  turned  away.  "I — I  must  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done — for  what  you  have  promised  me.  Goori- 
night." 

"Good-night,"  I  answered,  as  I  opened  the  door  for 
her.  >    ' 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Second  Visitor] 
TT  COULD  have  been 
*■  little  more  than  five 
minutes  after  Elvira  Sa- 
bouroff's  departure  that 
my  door-bell  rang  sharply. 
Davis  had  not  returned. 

I  suppose  it  was  more 
the  lateness  of  the  hour 
than  any  actual  premoni- 
tion of  the  unexpected 
which  prompted  me  to 
answer  that  ring  without 
loss  of  time. 

A  man's  figure  confront- 
ed me  as  I  swung  open  the 
door.  I  knew  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  Red-flag  Mac- 
Girr  himself. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  for 
a  minute  or  two,"  he  said, 
with  a  softness  of  voice 
that  surprised  me  almost 
as  much  as  did  his  appear- 
ance on  my  threshold. 

He  must  have  noticed 
my  hesitation,  for  he 
laughed  in  my  face.  The 
effrontery  of  the  man  was 
overwhelming;  it  was  past 
belief. 

"You  don't  know  me,  I 
guess,"  he  said,  in  the 
same  suave  tones.  "But, 
after  all,  that  needn't 
count  so  much." 

"Of  course  it  needn't," 
I  said,  deciding  to  play 
him  at  his  own  game.  "But  be  so  good  as  to  step  inside." 
He  preceded  me  through  to  the  warm  and  softly-lighted 
library,  where  I  motioned  him  to  a  seat.  But  he  preferred 
to  stand.  He  looked  at  me  keenly,  knitting  his  brows  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  get  a  better  glimpse  of  my  face  in  the 
half-light  of  the  shaded  reading-lamp. 

"You've  got  a  boy  named  Cono  Di  Marco  down  at  the 
Tombs,"  he  began,  with  calm-eyed  insolence. 
Continued  on  page  60 
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IN  THE  SMUGGLERS'  DEN 


By   CHARLES   CHRISTOPHER  JENKINS 


IF  HE  had  walked  out  of  the  pages  of  fic- 
tion he  could  not  have  looked  the  part  to 
better  advantage.  This  man,  however, 
was  no  filmy  plaything  of  a  novelist's  fancy, 
but  an  Essex  border  whiskey-buccaneer  in 
the  flesh — very  much  so. 

I  had  been  meandering  about  the  most 
prominent  Canadian  booze-smuggling  area 
on  the  Detroit  River  opposite  Fighting  Island 
for  several  hours  and  was  taking  my  time 
about  selecting  the  right  man.  Presently  I 
caught  sight  of  him  out  near  the  end  of  the 
pier — a  big,  hulking  black-haired  fellow, 
long  and  clean  of  limb  with  the  shoulders  of  a 
prize-fighter  and  a  face  of  such  wolfish  cun- 
ning that  one  could  scarcely  believe  the  wispy 
leer  leaves  it  even  in  his  sleep. 

"Big  Boss"  was  spelled  all  over  his  person- 
ality. Had  he  hobbed  boots  he  might  well 
fit  in  as  superintendent  of  a  far  north  pulp- 
pole  cutting  camp  or  skipper  of  a  tramp  tug 
on  the  upper  lakes;  certainly  such  a  type 
could  be  handling  no  menial  job  here.  This 
guess  proved  correct  for  presently  I  noted  him  giving 
orders  in  a  rumbling  undertone  to  an  incoming  launchman, 
all  the  time  watching  me  covertly  out  of  the  tails  of  his 
smouldering  black  eyes. 

After  he  resumed  his  seat  I  walked  over  and  offered  him 
a  "good  morning." 

"Good  morning."  He  croaked  it  with  a  certain  amount 
of  good-nature,  but  his  hard  eyes  swept  me  inquiringly 
from  shoes  to  hat. 

I  explained  who  I  was  and  my  business  down  in  the 
rum-running  area.  I  have  invariably  found  this  the  best 
policy. 

"Sit  down."  He  indicated  a  seat  near  by.  "What  are 
you  looking  for,  news-story  or  color?" 

"Color,"  I  replied,  somewhat  surprised  at  his  knowledge 
of  journalistic  idioms. 

"'S  'all  right,"  he  drawled.  "I  used  to  be  a  writing- 
man  myself  and  I  know  the  breed.  Did  beats  out  of  old 
Park  Row,  but — I  graduated,  you  see.  Was  mixed  up  in 
Tammany  in  Croker's  day,  but  b'lieve  me,  for  downright, 
bare-faced  graft  this  part  of  Canada's  got  everything  fleeced 
tWat  I've  ever  wandered  into." 

Mentally  I  congra- 
tulated myself.  I  had 
run  into  a  man  with 
a  large-sized  grouch, 
and  a  man  with  a 
grouch  will  usually 
talk  if  you  give  him  a 
chance.  I  told  him  I 
would  regard  any- 
thing as  confidential 
so  far  as  his  name  and 
location  were  concern- 
ed; that  I  was  neither 
a  spy  nor  a  propagan- 
dist. 

AGAIN  that  long 
■^  wolfish  leer 
spread  over  his  face 
and  his  black  head 
swayed  somewhat  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  a 
polar  bear's  in  captiv- 
ity. "If  you're  look- 
ing for  color  I  suppose 
you  want  to  ride  over 
on  a  cargo  of  hootch," 
he  suggested.  "Got 
any  credentials  with 
you — any  letter  of 
recommendation  from 
somebody  we  know?" 

"No,  I'm  a  free 
lance." 

"H'mph.  Too  bad. 
You  can't  ride  over 
on  the  hootch  crocks 
without  a  line  of  re- 
commendation from 
Someone  we  know  is 
all  right." 


THE  PARADISE  OP  THE  RUM-RUNNERS  AND  THE 
To  the   Lower  Left:   Rev.  A.   L.   Spracklin  snapped  "carryine  on"  inimediatel}' 
Marsh  Country  where  whiskey  smugrfflers  operate.      Upper  riffht:  Spracklin 
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"Sky  Pilot"  and  Sixth  Commandment 

THOU  SHALT  NOT   KILL. 
Saturday  morning,   November  6th,  Rev.  J.  O.  L. 
Spracklin,  Methodist  minister,  and  license  inspector, 
shot  and  killed  a  road-house  keeper,  Trumble. 
Does  this  invalidate  his  right  to  preach  and  teach  the 
Ten  Commandments— particularly  the  Sixth? 

OF  COURSE  NOT. 

Can  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ascend  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit  Sundays,  thunder  forth  excoriations  and  denunci- 
ations of  boot-leggers  and  rum-runners,  and  the  other 
six  days  spend  his  time  actively  and  physically  endeavor- 
ing to  suppress  what  he  regards  as  forces  of  evil,  and  what 
most  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  put  beyond  the 
paleofthelaw?l 

OF  COURSE   HE  QAN. 

The  smugglers  and  booze-runners  resent  o  sky-pilot 
"buttin'  in."  Some  law-abiding  citizens  take  a  some- 
what similar  view,  quite  coru^cientiously. 

The  Christian  Guardian,  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  says:— 

"The  real  issue  at  Sandwich  must  not  he  lost 
sight  of  in  the  sentimental  feeling  stirred  up  by 
the  thought  of  taking  life 

"The  community  had  in  Mr.  Spracklin  a  man 
of  utter  courage  and  devotion,  and  one  who  was 
willing  to  take  his  life  in  his  hands  every  day 
in  order  that  this  might  be  done.  The  best 
thing  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  show  him  that  we 
fully  appreciate  what  he  has  done,  and  kre  ready 
to  stand  behind  him,  intelligently  and  Tnyally." 
DO   YOU  AGREE? 
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I  assured  him  that  though  I  would  like  to  be  in  on  sonrie 
of  the  excitement  first-hand,  I  was  more  interested  in 
hearing  •■'■  °  smugglers'  side  of  the  story,  pointing  out  that 


I  had  a  pretty  complete  r6sum6  of  anti-liquor  and  neutral 
opinion. 

"Come  on  in  and  sit  down." 

The  whiskey-smuggler  led  me  down  to  the  door  of  t  he 
little  house-boat,  presumably  his  place  of  residence  a  nd 
official  headquarters  while  directing  local  operations.  He 
beckoned  to  an  old  rivermanhe  called  "John"  to  accompany 
us.  He  shot  the  bolt  on  the  door  of  the  tiny  room  and 
drew  the  blinds.  The  interior  was  as  elaborately  furnished 
as  a  professional  man's  "den,"  and  neatness  and  order 
were  apparent  everywhere.  Items  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  were  two  oak  barrels  near  the  door. 

"Legally  bought,"  the  smuggler  assured  me  as  he 
patted  the  barrel-heads  affectionately.  He  ducked  into 
a  little  back  room  and  returned  with  a  glass  flagon  from 
which  he  filled  three  tiny  glasses.  "Got  nothing  but 
Canadian  bulk  goods  right  now,"  he  deplored. 

"What  about  the  sixty  thousand  cases  of  gin  and  Scotch 
whiskey  that  was  billed  here  from  Halifax  a  few  weeks 
ago?"  I  hazarded. 

The  rum  pirate  looked  atlne  queerly  with  that  swaying 
head  motion  of  his,  but  offered  no  reply.    He  was  watching 

to  see  what  I  did 
with  the  glass  of 
whiskey.  I  was 
watching  John, 
the  riverman,  to 
see  what  happen- 
ed after  he  drank 
his.  The  river- 
man  gulped  and 
smacked  his  lips, 
soltookachance. 
The  smuggler 
crossed  over  and 
lifted  my  empty 
glass.  "You  drop 
yours  neat,"  he 
complimented 
me,  "hit  the  back 
roof  and  spill  it 
on  the  pantry 
floor.  You're 
■  there,  pard." 

He  ran  to  peer 
under  one  of  the 
blinds  as  the  stac- 
cato of  a  motor- 
boat's  exhaust 
sounded  outside. 
Evidently  there 
were  important 
directions  to  give 
for  the  smuggler 
excused  himself 
and  John  the 
riverman,  kept 
the  door  locked 
till  he  returned. 
The  Reverend 
J.O.L.  Spracklin, 
special  license 
inspector  for 
.North  Essex, 
who  had  just  the  day  previous  shot  and  killed  Beverley 
Trumble,  keeper  of  the  Chappel  House,  Sandwich,  in  self- 
defence  during  a  raid  on  the  roadhouse,  was  the  subject 


PIRATES  THAT  PREY  UPON  THEM. 

after   liis  brother  gave  himself  up  to  the  police.       Centre:  Emex 
's  fast  motorl>oat,  "Leopard  II.,*'  being:  tuned  up  for  a  raid. 

the  smuggler  seemed  most  intent  on  discussing.  His 
opinion  of  Spracklin  and  his  force  of  officers  could  scarcely 
be  safely  printed  on  anything  with  less  flame-resistance 
than  asbestos. 

"They're  a  yellow  lot,"  he  cried.  "Come  running  into 
a  man's  place  with  cocked  pistols  stuck  in  both  hands,  and 
Spracklin  yells,  'Steady  boys,  no  gun-play,  boys,  unless 
you  have  to,'  like  as  if  he  were  playing  a  set  for  a  moving 
picture  outfit.  Tell  me,  what's  the  idea  of  a  preacher 
running  around  loose  playing  Jesse  James  when  he's  off 
duty?  I  had  more  trouble  than  enough  with  one  chump 
he  had  on  his  force.  Came  snooping  around  down  here 
and  got  making  hints  about  some  barrels  I  had  in  this 
room.  Tried  to  blackmail  me  and  I  let  him  go  far  enough 
with  the  deal  to  have  the  goods  on  him  before  I  let  him  in 
on  it  that  the  goods  were  legally  bought.  That  was  one 
of  the  pair  of  birds  Spracklin  fired  off  his  force  after  they'd 
bled  most  all  the  runners  and  boot  men  white.  Why 
doesn't  the  Canada  law  protect  us  from  skunks  like  that?" 

The  Parasite's  Paradise 

BUT  there  is  a  species  of  parasite  on  the  Detroit  river 
that  bored  the  rum-runner  worse  than  blackmailers; 
in  fact  he  passed  a  hand  over  his  brow  as  though  mere 
thought  of  them  produced  a  headache.  "No,  it  aint  the 
law,  nor  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  that  galls  us,"  he 
declared.  "Fairly  caught  with  the  goods  on  ms  we're 
game  to  take  the  consequences,  but  when  they  turn  ex-jail 
birds  loose  after  as,  let  stick-up  men  double-cross  us  and 
rob  us,  not  to  mention  false  reports  sent  out  about  us 
attempting  Spracklin's  life  and  terrorizing  the  people  who 
don't  happen  to  like  the  hang  of  our  jibs  we  begin  to  get 
real  peeved.  Why  should  we  want  to  put  Spracklin  out? 
He's  making  a  lot  of  noise  but  he  aint  by  any  means  stop- 
ping the  steady  flow  of  booze  over  the  river  when  there's 
demand  for  it  at  a  decent  price. 

"But  of  all  the»,>ow-down  specimens  that  aint  knee- 
high  to  a  red  ant,  it's  the  provincial  that  seizes  your  booze 
and  then  goes  over  to  Detroit  and  sells  it  himself.  That's 
been  done  and  we  can  prove  it,"  insisted  the  rum-runner. 
"Maybe  Spracklin  hasn't  the  men  on  his  force  now  that 
did  it,  but  they  were  on  it.  Last  I  heard  of  that  pair  of 
birds  they  were  floating  around  Toronto  having  a  good 
time  on  their  ill-gotten  gains." 

The  smuggler  insisted  there  had  been  men  in  the  govern- 
ment's employ  who  made  a  business  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  runner  who  was  caught  with  a  big  consignment  of 
valuable  booze.  He  instanced  a  case  where  he  was  seeking 
to  get  a  whiskey-runner  to  transport  a  cargo  across  the 
river  for  him,  when  the  riverman  said  he'd  be  ready  to 
handle  the  contract  in  a  few  days.  Just  then  he  had  a 
job  to  do  for  one  of  the  provincial  men,  he  added. 

"I  knew  what  that  job  was,"  continued  the  smuggler. 
"A  couple  of  days  before  a  runner  was  caught  by  the 
provincial  police  and  a  big  seizure  of  booze  was  made. 
Half  of  this  seized  booze  was  confiscated  and  the  rest 
cached  down  along  the  waterfront. 

"Our  friend  had  a  contract  to  run  half  that  booze  over 
to  Detroit  as  a  sideline  for  the  officer  of  the  law  that  was 
working  under  Spracklin.  The  officer  was  double-crossing 
Spracklin  and  the  river-runner  this  guy  hired  double- 
crossed  the  double-cro.s.ser.     Sort  of  case  of  dog  eat  dog. 

"How'd  he  do  it?  Why,  just  threw  out  his  clutch  when 
he  had  that  load  of  booze  opposite  a  very  busy  section  of 
the  Canaddan  waterfront,  let  his  engine  race  and  told  the 
crooked  cop  that  he'd  lost  his  propeller  wheel.  When 
the  boat  got  close  enough  to  shore  the  cop  hopped  oti  and 
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you  couldn't  see  him  for  the  dust  he  made  beating  it  out 
of  that  vicinity." 

"What  became  of  the  booze?"  I  asked. 

"You  ought  to  guess  the  rest,"  returned  the  smuggler. 
"Why  the  runner  lost  no  time  in  toting  it  over  the  river 
while  the  price  was  up.  They  were  paying  eighteen  dollars 
a  quart  for  it  then.  Next  morning  he  came  down  here  and 
told  me  he  was  ready  to  handle  my  contract." 

"Big  Fleas  Have  Little  Fleas  Upon.  .  .  " 

TpHE  whiskey-smugglers,  I  learned  from  this  man,  are 
*  prey  to  all  manner  of  parasites  from  what  is  known  as 
the  river  stick-up  man  down  to  the  garden  variety  of  cheap 
blackmailer.     The  stick-up  man  lies  in  wait  around  one 
of  the  islands  out  in  the  stream  and  like  a  pirate  of  old 
swoops  down  on  the  runner  while  he  is  slipping  over  to 
Michigan  with  his  cargo,  holds  him  up  at  the  point  of  a 
gun,  transfers  his  cargo  to  his  own  craft  and  transports  the 
haul  to  certain  select  United  States  markets  of  his  own. 
Then  there  is  the  stick-up  man  who  decks  him.self  and  his 
crew  up  with  imitations  of  provincial  police  badges,  makes 
a  "seizure"  in  the  name  of  the  law  and  sells  the  same 
"seizure"  across  the  river  for  a  flat  sum  that  would  make 
most  bank  managers'  salaries  look  lean   in  comparison. 
There  is  a  peculiar  incongruity  in  the  haste  with  which 
men  and  women  themselves  violating  the  laws  of  the  land 
will  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the  law  themselves.     This 
.self-confes.sed  smuggler  of  booze,  who  had  nothing  but 
invectives  for  the  minions  who  represent  order  and  decent 
citizenship,   in   the   same   breath   emphasized   great   dis- 
satisfaction with  Ontario  enactments  because  they  pro- 
vided no  protection   for  his  business  against  the  lesser 
crooks  who  prey  upon  it.     "When  they  let  cut-throats 
infest  the  river  and  camouflage  themselves  as  provincial 
officers  without  molestation,  how  are  we  to  tell  whether 
we  are  legally  pulled  or  not?"  he  cried  in  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion.    His    remarkably   naive    argument   was    that   the 
country's  officers  should  protect  his  smuggling  business 
from  pirates  and  parasites  and  let  him  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  evade  the  authorities  if  he  could! 

The  houseboat  commenced  to  rock  as  from  the  clearance 
wash  of  some  fast  craft.  There  had  been  no  sound,  so 
■  I  jumped  to  the  window  and  looked  under  the  blinds  to 
note  a  low-lying,  fan-tailed  motorboat  making  an  absolute- 
ly silent  excursion  past  us  and  up  into  the  maze  of  the  flats. 
Almost  immediately  there  was  a  great  uproar  back  of  us 
where  two  other  boats  commenced  frisking  about  with 
their  cut-outs  wide  open,  obviously  to  attract  attention 
while  the  drab  craft  shot  through  the  gap  at  Fighting 
Island  and  reached  American  waters  where  it  would  be 
safe  from  molestation. 
"Ghost  boat?"  I  asked. 

"What  do  you  know  about  ghost  boats?"  demanded 
the  smuggler.  "That's  old  stuff  now.  Most  of  the  run- 
nmg  is  done  with  boats  that  haven't  even  much  in  the  way 
of  a  muffler.     Fact  is,  friend,  the  Spracklins  are  only  a 
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but  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  lawyer  who  could  supply 
me  with  the  proper  "credentials." 

A   Raw  and   Foggy  Morning 

T  HAD  arrived  in  Windsor  early  Saturday,  November  6, 
-••  the  morning  that  Spracklin  shot  and  killed  Beverley 
Trumble,  during  a  raid  on  the  latter's  road-house  in  Sand- 
wich, and  it  was  the  following  Sunday  morning  that  I 
quietly  slipped  out  on  the  Amherstburg  car  to  the  Essex 
marsh  country  along  the  shores  of  the  Detroit  river  op- 
posite Fighting  Island,  which  locality  has  been  the  busiest 
seat    of    operations    for    the    whiskey-runners.     Fighting 
Island,  which  is  some  miles  below  Sandwich,  is  six  miles 
long  by  a  mile  across  at  its  widest,  and,  the  oldest  resident 
of  that  part  of  the  country  told  me,  derives  its  name 
from  a  miniature  engagement  there  between  loyal  Canadian 
troops  and  a  party  of  the  so-called  patriot  army  during 
the  rebellion  of  1837,  when  the  rebel  force  was  routed. 
The  water-front  country  in  that  section  is  soggy  marsh 
overgrown    with    rushes   and    interlaced    by    creeks    and 
dredge-cuts.     These  and  the  islands  which  stud  the  river 
with  narrow,  tortuous  pa.ssages  between  provide  a  marine 
labyrinth   with   ideal  advantages   for  illicit  water-borne 
traffic.     Round  about  are  peaceful  farm  scenes,  wooded 
groves,  with  a  pretentious  road-house  here  and  there  along 
the  trolley  line  and  auto  highway  to  the  west  of  the  stream. 
The  morning  was  raw  and  foggy  with  low  visibility,  but 
out  in  the  murk  of  the  river  I  could  hear  plenty  of  motor- 
boats  puttering  about.     I  had  been  warned  that  it  was 
dangerous  business  to  go  prowling  through  the  whiskey- 
smuggling  area  unless  I  was  known  or  had  "credentials" 
with  me.    As  usual,  I  found  the  sinister  reputation  of  the 
place  had  been  considerably  exaggerated.     No  one  even 
accosted  me,  much  less  attempted  to  prevent  me  poking 
in  and  out  of  any  corner  I  pleased.     There  was  no  lack  of 
evidence  of  booze;  the  whole  place  literally  smelled  of  it. 
At  one  point  I  negotiated  a  particularly  miry  section  over  a 
causeway  built  of  empty  whiskey-cases.     At  first  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  soul  abroad,  but  later  on  automobile 
traffic  became  quite  lively  on  the  roadway  above  and  cars 
parking  in  the  yard  back  of  a  nearby  road-house  disgorged 
gay  parties  of  men  and  women,  Americans  over  to  enjoy 
the  famous  frog  and  fish  dinners  for  which  that  part  of  the 
country  is  noted. 

I  did  not  see  one  individual  the  worse  for  liquor  while  I 
was  in  the  whiskey-smuggling  area  and  I  am  told  that 
there  is  less  boot-legging  in  that  district  than  there  is  in 
the  cities.  It  was  there  that  I  was  convinced  that  whiskey- 
smuggling  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  bootlegging  and  hip-pocket  trade.  Your 
full-fledged,  honest-to-goodness  whiskey  buccaneer  despises 
the  petty,  back-alley  operations  of  the  "speak-easy"  man 
who  peddles  intoxicants  retail  at  "three  shots  for  a  dollar," 
the  "shots"  in  such  cases  consisting  of  a  diminutive  ration 
in  a  wine-glass  that  barely  eclipses  a  thimble  in  capacity, 
the  "double  kick"  in  the  goods,  however,  usually  making 
up  in  an  ample  manner  for  what  it  may 
lack  in  quantity.  The  smuggler's  time 
is  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  such 
picayune  trade  and  he  will  scornfully 
tell  you  so. 
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of  the  smuggle*  tt)  deposit  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
runner's  credit  b&;re  the  latter  sets  out  on  his  perilous 
expedition,  this  amount  being  in  readiness  to  pay  fine 
and  costs  in  the  event  of  the  runner  being  caught  with  the 
goods  by  the  authorities. 

Back  of  the  runner  is  the  master-smuggler  and  behind 
the  smuggler  is  the  "angel."  The  "angel"  is  the  man  or 
company  of  men  who  finance  the  traffic  and  draw  the 
dividends.  The  "angels"  are  seldom  brought  from  cover. 
So  cunningly  has  the  system  been  devised  and  so  many 
go-betweens  are  there  that  few  runners,  or  smugglers  even, 
know  their  particular  angel's  identity  beyond  mere  hearsay! 
The  best  of  a  certain  type  of  Canadian  legal  brains  is 
employed  to  find  ways  and  means  of  circumventing  pro- 
hibition and  kindred  enactments.  For  instance,  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  much  of  the  intoxicants 
shipped  across  the  border  are  "legally  bought"  and 
"legally  stored"  for  the  time  being  at  the  point  from  which 
they  are  shipped  on  the  last  leg  of  their  journey  to  the 
"sweet  land  of  liberty." 

This  is  one  method:  Established  residents,  preferably 
with  previous  reputations  above  suspicion,  obtain  fancy 
sums  for  having  consignments  of  liquor  shipped  on  their 
personal  order  to  their  home  addresses  and  stored  on  their 
premises  as  household  supplies  when  they  arrive.  Resi- 
dents with  basements  capable  of  storing  large  consign- 
ments have  received  as  high  as  one  thousand  dollars  for 
storage  privileges  of  this  sort,  I  was  informed.  Later,  on 
an  evening  appointed,  the  resident  with  the  liquor  stored 
in  his  cellar  takes  his  family  out  to  the  show  or  on  a  call 
to  some  friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  and  during  their 
absence  the  cellar  is  broken  into  and  "robbed."  The 
identity  of  the  "robbers"  can  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  methods  of  transporting  liquor  across  the  border 
from  the  "cache"  or  hiding-place  on  the  Canadian  side 
are  quite  as  novel,  but  most  of  the  devices  for  camouflaging 
cargoes  of  booze  as  lumber  and  merchandise  have  become 
pass6  since  the  authorities  increased  their  vigilance.  The 
smuggler  to-day  is  relying  almost  absolutely  on  the 
skill  and  intrepidity  of  professional  whiskey-runners  to 
get  his  booze  across  the  river  to  the  American  market  for 
him.  Such  cargoes  are  handled  mostly  in  launches  of  a 
seaworthy  type  with  lots  of  power  and  a  capacity  in  their 
cockpits  to  carry  a  good-sized  consignment  of  liquor  at 
one  time. 

Farmers  and  other  residents  along  the  river-front  who 
at  one  time  took  to  whiskey-running  as  a  remunerative 
side-line  are  not  now  quite  so  eager  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness. Since  the  imprisonment  of  some  dozen  of  their 
number  and  a  heavy  contribution  toward  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  fines  collected  for  O.T.A.  infractions 
during  the  past  six  months,  they  have  left  the  "trade" 
pretty  much  to  professional  smugglers  in  the  organized 
whiskey-ring,  whose  strong  financial  backing  and  methods 
of  keeping  posted  on  inside  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  authorities  minimize  risks  of  apprehension. 

Well-Posted  Whiskey  Smugglen> 

T^Ei'ii'  smugglers  must  have  i  sys  em  of  espionage  that 
■•■  provides  them  with  eyes  and  ears  close  to  the  seats  of 
the  mighty.     I  actually  found  the  Jsmugglers  out  in  lEssex 


flea-bite,  an  irritation,  to  this  business.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  it  would  take  a  small  army  of 
Spracklins  to  police  this  river  in  the  day-time,  let 
alone  at  night." 

Business,  however,  was  not  very  brisk  at  that  particular 
time,  the  smuggler  complained.  It  seems  that  a  big 
consignment  of  imported  whiskey  had  baati  shippsl  north 
by  rail  from  down-south  ports  in  the  United  States,  and 
where  Canadian  whiskey  was  at  one  tim3  bringing  eighteen 
and  twenty  dollars  a  quart  it  was  now  becoming  a  drug  on 
the  market  in  Detroit  at  seven  to  ten  dollars,  which  is 
about  the  regular  price  paid  bootleggers  per  reputed  quart 
bottle  on  the  Canadian  side. 

^    Befoie  I  left  the  smuggler  again  made  apologies  for  not 
oeing  able  to  If*  me  ride  over  on  "a  cargo  of  hootch  croc  ks," 


REV.    J.    o.    L.    SPRACKLIN.    SPECIAL    LICENSE    INSPECTOR    IN    ESSEX, 
in    whkh    TTn^hll!' ir*" t''*''"'"""''??.,'"'""       To   **"  '«"=  The   Sandwich    roadhouw 
rwht.  Sunday  morning  wcne  near  Fightins  laland.     The  srirls  are  seated  on  beer-caw" 


"Runner"— "Angel"— "Master  Mind" 

"TpHE  smuggler  is  the  master  mind  that  must  devise 
-■•  ways  and  means  of  transporting  intoxicants  across  to 
the  United  States  with  the  least  possible  risk  and  expense 
Sometimes  he  has  his  own  fleet  of  launches,  but  oftener  he 
lets  contracts  to  other  launch-owners  who  will  take  the 
risks  in  connection  for  a  liberal  fee.  The  man  who  takes 
such  contracts  is  the  "runner,"  and  it  has  been  the  custom 


better  versed  on  what  was  going  on  in  police  circles  up- 
town than  the  police  appeared  to  be  themselves.  A 
smuggler  told  me  eariy  Sunday  morning  that  "Spracklin 
had  been  spirited  away  from  Sandwich  jail"  the  night 
before  and  that  he  was  either  in  London  or  Chatham  at 
that  particular  moment.  The  Windsor  police  had  in- 
sisted Spracklin  was  removed  to  Sandwich  jail  and  the 
Continued  on  page  46 
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Russia  in  the  Shadow 

An  Englishman  Looks  With  Sympathetic  Eyes  on  Conditions  in 
the  One-tim.e  Em,pire  of  the  Czar. 

H.  G.  WELLS 


rj  G.  WELLS,  the  noted  English 
*■-*■•  author,  is  frankly  tinged  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  sympathy  with  all  socialistic 
experiments.  He  has  visited  Russia  and 
writes  of  his  observation  in  the  New  York 
Times,  shedding  some  new  light  in  a 
dark  situation  and  pointing  out  wherein 
the  experiment  of  Bolshevism  has  achieved 
or  fallen  short  of  its  aim. 

The  Russian  smash  at  the  end  of 
1917  was  certainly  the  most  complete 
that  has  ever  happened  to  any  modern 
social  organization. 

In  many  parts  of  Russia  there  was 
peasant  revolt.  There  was  chateau  burn- 
ing, often  accompanied  by  quite  horrible 
atrocities.  It  was  an  explosion  of  the 
very  worst  side  of  human  nature's  despair; 
and  for  most  of  the  abominations  com- 
mitted the  Bolsheviki  are  about  as  re- 
sponsible as  the  Government  of  Australia. 
People  would  be  held  up  and  robbed  even 
to  their  shirts  in  open  daylight  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  no 
one  interfering.  Murdered  bodies  lay 
disregarded  in  gutters,  sometimes  for  a 
whole  day,  with  passengers  on  the  foot- 
walk    going    to    and    fro. 

It  is  from  such  chaotic  conditions  that 
Russia  still  struggles  to  emerge.  Art, 
literature,  science — all  the  refinements  and 
elaboration  of  life,  all  that  we  mean  by 
civilization — were  involved  in  this  tor- 
rential catastrophe.  For  a  time  the  most 
stable  thing  in  Russian  culture  was  the 
theatre. 

In  St.  Petersburg  we  found  that  there 
were  more  than  forty  shows  going  on  every 
night.  In  Moscow  we  found  very  much 
the  same  state  of  affairs.  We  heard 
Shalyapin,  the  greatest  of  actors  and 
singers,  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and 
in  "Chovanchina."  When  one  faced  the 
stage  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  changed 
in  Russia,  but  when  the  curtain  fell 
and  one  turned  to  the  audience,  one 
realized  the  revolution.  There  were  now 
no  brilliant  uniforms,  no  evening  dress 
in  the  boxes  and  stalls.  The  audience 
was  a  uniform  mass  of  people,  the  same 
sort  of  people  everywhere,  attentive,  good 
humored,  well  behaved  and  shabby. 

As  in  London  stage  society,  one's 
place  in  the  house  is  determined  by 
ballot,  and  for  the  most  part  there  is  no 
paying  to  go  to  the  theatre.  For  one 
performance  tickets  go,  let  us  say,  to 
professional  unions;  for  another,  to  Red 
Army  men  and  their  families;  for  another, 
to  school  children,  and  so  on.  Some  sell- 
ing of  tickets  goes  on,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  present  scheme  of  things. 

But  the  position  of  the  theatre  among 
the  arts  is  peculiar.  For  the  rest  of  the 
arts,  for  literature  generally  and  for 
scientific  work,  the  catastrophe  of  1917-18 
was  overwhelming.  There  remained  no 
one  to  buy  books  or  pictures,  and  the 
scientific  worker  found  himself  with  a 
salary  of  rubles  that  dwindled  rapidly 
to  less  than  a  five-hundredth  part  of  their 
original  value.  The  new  crude  social 
organization,  fighting  robbery,  murder  and 


the  wildest  disorder,  had  no  place  for 
them.  It  had  forgotten  them.  For  scientific 
men  at  first  the  Soviet  Government  had 
as  little  regard  as  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  had  "no  need  for  chemists." 

These  classes  of  workers,  vitally  im- 
portant to  every  civilized  system,  were 
reduced,  therefore,  to  a  state  of  the 
utmost  privation  and  misery.  It  was 
to  their  assistance  and  salvation  that 
Gorky's  first  efforts  were  directed.  Thanks 
very  largely  to  him  and  to  the  more 
creative  intelligence  in  the  Bolshevist 
Government,  there  now  has  been  organ- 
ized a  group  of  salvage  establishments,  of 
which  the  best  and  most  fully  developed 
is  the  House  of  Science  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Pavalova. 

Here  we  saw  the  headquarters  of 
the  special  rationing  system  which  pro- 
vides as  well  as  it  can  for  the  needs  of 
4,000  scientific  workers  and  their  depen- 
dants, in  all  perhaps  for  10,000  people. 
At  this  centre  they  not  only  draw  their 
food  rations,  but  they  can  get  baths  and  a 
barber,  tailoring,  cobbling  and  like  con- 
veniences. There  is  even  a  small  stock 
of  boots  and  clothing.  There  are  bed- 
rooms and  a  sort  of  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  cases  of  weakness  and  ill-health. 

Our  blockade  has  cut  them  off  from  all 
scientific  literature  outside  of  Russia. 
They  are  without  new  instruments.  They 
are  short  of  paper.  The  work  they  do  has 
to  go  in  unwarmed  laboratories.  It  is 
amazing  that  they  do  any  work  at  all,  yet 
they  are  getting  work  done. 

The  scientific  spirit  is  a  wonderful 
spirit.  If  St.  Petersburg  starves  this 
winter  the  House  of  Science,  unless 
meantime  some  special  effort  is  made 
on  its  behalf,  will  starve,  too.  But  these 
scientific  men  said  very  little  to  me 
about  the  possibility  of  sending  them 
supplies. 


All  the  musical  people  in  England 
know  the  work  of  Glazounov.  He  has 
conducted  concerts  in  London  and  is 
an  honorary  doctor  both  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

He  came  and  talked  of  his  friends.  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  and  Sir  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford.  He  told  me  he  still  composed, 
but  that  his  stock  of  music  paper  was 
almost  exhausted. 

"Then  there  will  be  no  more?" 

I  said  there  would  be  much  more 
and  that  soon.  He  doubted  it.  He 
spoke  of  London  and  Oxford.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  consumed  by  an  al- 
most intolerable  longing  for  some  great 
city  full  of  life,  a  city  with  abundance, 
with  pleasant  crowds;  a  city  that  would 
give  him  still  audiences  in  warm,  brightly 
lighted  places. 

While  I  was  there,  I  was  a  sort  of 
living  token  to  him  that  such  things 
could  still  be.  He  turned  his  back 
on  the  window  which  gave  on  the  cold, 
gray  Neva,  deserted  in  the  twilight,  and 
the  low  lines  of  the  fortress  prison  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

"In  England  there  will  be  no  revo- 
lution, no?  I  had  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land,   many    good   friends   in    England." 

I  was  loath  to  leave  him,  and  he  was 
very  loath  to  let  me  go.  Seeing  all 
these  distinguished  men  living  a  sort 
of  refugee's  life  among  the  impover- 
ished ruins  of  the  fallen  imperialist 
system  has  made  me  realize  how  help- 
lessly men  of  exceptional  gifts  depend 
on  securely  organized  civilization.  The 
ordinary  man  can  turn  from  this  to 
that  occupation.  He  can  be  a  sailor 
or  a  worker  in  a  factory,  or  a  digger, 
or  what  not.  He  is  under  the  general 
necessity  to  work,  but  he  has  no  in- 
ternal demon  which  compels  him  to  a 
particular  thing  and  nothing  else,  which 
compels  him  to  be  a  particular  thing  or  to 
die. 

The  mortality  among  the  intellectu- 
ally distinguished  men  of  Russia  has 
been  terribly  high.  Much,  no  doubt, 
has  been  due  to  the  general  hardship 
of  life,  but  in  many  cases  I  believe  that 
sheer  mortification  of  great  gifts  become 
futile  has  been  the  determining  cause. 
They  could  no  more  live  in  Russia  of  1919 
than  they  could  have  lived  in   a  Kafir 
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kraal.  Science,  art  and  literature  are 
hothouse  plants,  demanding  warmth  and 
respect  and  service.  It  is  a  paradox  of 
science  that  it  alters  the  whole  world  and  is 
produced  by  the  genius  of  men  who 
need  protection  and  help  more  than 
any  other  class  of  workers.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  Imperial  system 
has  smashed  up  all  shelters  in  which 
such  things  could  exist.  The  crude 
Marxian  philosophy,  which  divides  all 
men  into  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat, 
which  sees  all  social  life  as  stupidly 
simple  class  war,  had  no  knowledge 
of  conditions  necessary  for  collective 
mental   life. 

In  regard  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  community,  one  discovers  that  Marxist 
communism  is  without  plans  and  without 
ideas.  Marxist  communism  has  always 
been  a  theory  of  revolution,  a  theory  not 
merely  lacking  in  creative  and  construc- 
tive ideas,  but  hostile  to  creative  and 
constructive  ideas.  Every  Communist 
orator  has  been  trained  to  condemn 
Utopianism;  that  is  to  say,  has  been  trained 
to  condemn  intelligent  planning.  Not 
even  the  British  business  man  of  the 
older  type  is  quite  such  a  believer  in 
things  righting  themselves  and  in  muddling 
through  as  these  Marxists.  They  never 
anticipated  that  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  art  or  art  objects,  just  as  they  never 
really  thought  of  what  they  would  do 
with  the  shops  and  markets  when  they  had 
abolished  shopping  and  marketing;  just  as 
they  had  never  thought  out  the  problem 
of  converting  a  city  of  private  palaces  into 
a  Communist  gathering  place.  The 
Marxist  theory  had  led  their  minds  up 
to  "dictatorship  of  the  class-conscious 
proletariat"  and  then  intimated — we  dis- 
cover now  how  vaguely — that  there  would 
be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Had  that  happened,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  revolution  in  human  affairs, 
but  as  we  saw  Russia  there  is  still  the  old 
heaven  and  the  old  earth,  covered  with 
ruins,  littered  with  abandoned  furnishings 
and  dislocated  machinery  of  the  former 
system,  with  the  old  peasant  tough  and 
obstinate  upon  the  soil  and  Communism 
ruling  in  the  cities  quite  pluckily  and 
honestly,  and  yet  in  so  many  matters  like 
the  conjurer  who  has  left  his  pigeon  and  his 
rabbit  behind  him  and  can  produce  nothing 
whatever  from  the  hat. 

Ruin — that  is  the  primary  Russian 
fact  at  the  present  time.  The  revolu- 
tion, the  Communist  rule  is  quite  secon- 
dary to  that.  It  is  something  that  has 
happened  in  ruin  and  because  of  ruin. 

It  falsifies  the  whole  world  situation, 
it  sets  people  altogether  astray  in  their 
political  actions,  to  as.sert  that  the  fright- 
ful destitution  of  Russia  to-day  is  to  any 
large  extent  the  result  merely  of  Com- 
munist effort;  that  the  wicked  Commun- 
ists have  pulled  down  Russia  to  her 
present  plight,  and  that  if  you  can  over- 
throw the  Communists'  theory  one  and 
everything  in  Russia  will  suddenly  be- 
come happy  again.  Russia  fell  into  its 
present  miseries  through  the  World  War 
and  the  moral  and  mtellectual  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  ruling  and  wealthy  people. 
They  had  neither  brains  nor  conscience 
to  stop  warfare,  to  stop  waste  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  stop  taking  the  best  of  everything 
and  leaving  every  one  dangerously  un- 
happy, until  it  was  too  late.  They 
ruled  and  wasted  and  quarreled,  blind 
to  the  coming  disaster,  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  occurrence  and  then, 
the  Communist  came  in. 
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A  New  Spirit  in  Teaching 

Schools  Should  Exalt  Labor,  and  Break  Down  the  Walls  of  Preju- 
dice That  Exist  To-day 


ROMAIN  HOLLAND 


ROMAIN  HOLLAND,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  letters  in  France, 
in  a  letter  to  teachers  published  in  Le 
Populaire,  a  radical  Socialist  daily  of 
Paris;  outlines  the  new  spirit  that  he  be- 
lieves must  come  if  the  wounds  of  the 
Great  War  are  ever  to  be  healed. 

"I  am  sometimes  reproached,"  he  says, 
with  "being  an  apologist  for  the  vanquish- 
ed. No.  But  I  am  their  defender  against 
unjust  coercion.  The  present  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  and  America  embodies 
the  victory  of  only  a  fraction  of  the 
useful  forces  of  the  world.  It  is  false  to 
pretend  that  the  mere  physical  supremacy 
of  this  fraction  necessarily  proves  that  it  is 
really  the  better  fraction.  No  true  and 
fruitful  victory  can  be  won  except  by  the 
free  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  of  human- 
ity throughout  the  world.  This  is  what 
we  should  look  forward  to.  It  follows 
necessarily  from  this  principle  that  we 
must  have  a  single  system  of  public 
instruction  for  all  nations,  in  which 
every  current  of  human  thought  shall 
find  expression,  in  which  every  aptitude 
and  capacity  shall  receive  consideration; 
where  the  manual  worker  and  the  intel- 
lectual worker  shall  be  given  the  same 
general  education,  which  ought  to  be 
both  speculative  and  practical.  This 
system  I  would  call  panhumanism. 

"The  distribution  of  labor  among  all, 
which  presupposes  the  obligation  for  all 
to  labor,  is  a  fundamental  principle  which 
cannot  be  put  into  effect,  except  by  a  radi- 
cal transformation  of  society,  and  prob- 
ably as  the  result  of  a  revolution.  Our 
schools  should  teach  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing this  principle,  and  should  exalt 
labor— the  healing,  healthful  virtue  of 
labor.  But  they  should  also  show  that  it 
is  supremely  important  to  have  this  labor 
what  I  have  called  'harmonious.'  Our 
schools  must  discover  the  just  mean  be- 
tween specialization  and  general  culture, 
between  training  for  tasks  useful  to  the 
community,  and  preparing  the  individual 
to  enjoy  the  higher  pleasure  of  the  intel- 
lect. Cultivate  the  spirit  of  industry 
which  benefits  all,  and  also  the  habit  of 
self-communion. 

"In  order  to  safeguard  the  last  we 
must  provide  for  every  individual  a 
necessary  minimum  of  leisure,  and  com- 
plete freedom  during  this  period  of  leisure. 
In  your  ardent  promotion  of  social  progress 
'to  the  utmost  limit,'   provide  places  of' 


retirement  and  refreshment  for  the  in- 
dividual soul,  where  it  may  exercise  its 
sacred  right  to  commune  with  itself  and 
to  draw  strength  from  the  secret  wells  of 
its  own  being.  A  strong  nation  must  have 
strong,  self-reliant  thinkers. 

"Proceeding  from  these  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  things  which  can  be  done 
to-day,  we  encounter,  first  of  all,  a  govern- 
ment intent  on  moulding  brains  to  serve 
its  own  purpose. 

"We  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
way  the  intellectual  classes  in  Russia 
succeeded,  between  1905  and  1914,  in 
molding  the  thought  of  the  Russian 
nation  even  under  an  oppressive  and 
autocratic  government.  In  spite  of  a 
tyrannic  censorship  they  were  able 
to  spread  the  boldest  thought  through- 
out the  widest  classes  of  society.  It  is 
a  great  error  to  cling  to  the  old  idea, 
that  the  Russian  nation  is  the  most 
ignorant  in  Europe;  and  to  overlook  the 
great  change  wrought  during  those  fifteen 
years  and  the  enormous  thirst  for  reading 
and  for  knowledge  recently  awakened  in 
that  country 

"First  and  foremost,  and  all  the  time, 
the  task  of  modern  teachers  should  be 
to  break  down  the  prejudices  which 
separate  men.  Let  us  adopt  Voltaire's 
old  motto:  'Crush  the  monster!'  and 
apply  it  to  the  new  monsters  which 
block  our  path.  Let  us  arm  ourselves 
for  this  battle  with  shafts  selected  from 
the  armory  of  all  the  liberal  thinkers 
of  France,  of  those  free  archers  of  doubt 
and  irony,  Montaigne..  Rabelais,  and  the 
encyclopedists.  At  the  same  time  let  us 
teach  the  child  to  know  and  to  love  his 
true  fatherland,  which  is  not  bounded  by 
narrow  physical  frontiers,  but  embraces 
all  humanity;  familiarize  him  with  his 
foreign  brothers.  , 

"Humanity  can  accomplish  anything. 
The  marvelous  progress  of  science  within 
a  hundred  years,  prodigiously  accelerated 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  unpre- 
cedented discoveries  transforming  the 
whole  outlook  of  the  human  intellect,  this 
magnificent  triumphal  march  of  the  human 
spirit,  reveals  unlimited  possibilities  to  our 
hopes.  But  just  at  this  very  moment 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  chosen  to 
take  a  backward  course,  to  plunge  them- 
selves into  the  abyss  of  nationalist  pas- 
sion, of  patriotic  war,  and  of  that  horrible, 
abominable  bestiality  which  devours  its 
own  flesh  and  blood! 


"So  let  us  be  up  and  doing!  Let  us 
rally  our  energies,  pledge  anew  our 
hope  and  faith  in  a  magnificent  fraternal 
future,  and  repudiate  the  spirit  of  sceptic- 
ism and  negation  which  worships  the 
murderous  idols  of  the  past! 

"The  great  men  of  the  middle  class  in 
France  and  England,  who  in  the  vigorous 
maturity  of  their  epoch  won  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  last  century  and  established 
their  rule  on  the  ruined  thrones  of  royalty, 


now  seek  to  dictate  to  humanity:  'Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further!' 

"But  thou  shalt  go  further,  none  the  less. 
Nothing  shall  stop  thee.  Humanity,  that 
is  thy  law!  It  is  the  law  of  the  invincible 
spirit,  that  breath  of  the  infinite,  that 
divine  spark  whkJh  is  in  us,  and  which  as 
long  as  men  live  will  seek  constantly  to 
illumine  by  its  intelligence  and  love  a  little 
more  of  the  immense  night  which  surrounds 
us." 


The  Movies  Are  Not  an  Art 

Its  Acting  Is  a  Parcel  of  Inane  Tricks — It  Is  Made  hy  Artifice  and 
Run  by  Skilled  Mechanics 

THOMAS  BURKE. 


WJR'IITLNG  in  the  London  Mat7, 
Thomas  Burke  ^  who  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  artist  by  his  wonder- 
ful sketches  of  London's  undercrust,  till 
"Limehouse"  and  Thomas  Burke  have 
become  almost  synonymous — has  some 
harsh  charges  to  make  against  the  moving 
pictures,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  that  famous  film  play, 
"Broken  Blossoms,"  produced  by  D.  W. 
Griflith. 

Most  inventions  and  enterprises  show  in 
20  years  a  forward  movement.  But  after 
20  years  of  life  the  kinema  is  still  in  the 
street  of  the  penny  gaff.  Yet  its  pro- 
moters have  the  impudence  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  new  art.  One  cannot  reasonably 
object  to  the  penny  gaff.  It  is  quite  right 
that  the  office  boy  and  his  grown-up 
equals,  who  like  their  entertainment  hot 
and  strong,  should  be  supplied  with  what 
they  like.  But  when  the  penny  gaff 
claims  for  itself  dignity  and  consid- 
eration as  a  new  art  one  is  justified  in 
asking  it  to  get  off  its  perch.  There  is  no 
art  in  this  business  of  cameras  and  clap- 
trap. It  is  made  by  artifice  and  run  by 
skilled  mechanics.  The  "acting"  of  its 
much  boosted  "stars"  is  a  parcel  of  inane 
tricks,  portentous  grimacing,  and  club- 
footed  movements. 

When  one  remembers  the  Russian  Ballet 
and  the  exquisite  "L'Enfant  Prodigue," 
where  every  gesture  says  something,  one  is 
appalled  at  the  work  of  the  simpering 
acrobats  who  are  boosted  as  artists.  If 
the  picture-play  were  truly  a  new  art  it 
would  achieve  its  effects  solely  through 
its  own  medium;  and  not  one  word  of  ex- 
planatory "sub-title"  would  be  necessary. 
But  it  is  not  a  new  art,  and  never  will  be. 
You  cannot  tell  a  story  through  so  blunt 
and  unaccommodating  a  medium  as  photo- 
graphy. 

When    an   author,   in   the   course   of   a 


story,  throws  in'a  suggestion  that  a  child  is 
ill-treated  by  her  father,  an  atmosphere  is 
created,  and,  if  the  author  has  suitably 
conveyed  that  atmosphere,  the  reader's 
imagination  is  clothed  with  it,  and  he  is 
filled  with  pity  at  the  half-known  thing. 

But  when  moving  pictures  are  presented 
to  an  audience,  showing  a  brutal  father 
flogging  his  child  with  a  dog-whip,  art  is 
left  out,  and  the  audience  sufi'ers  nothing 
of  that  pity:  only  nausea.^ 

But  my  main  objection  to  the  kinema' is 
its  effect  on  the  child;  for  it  is  robbing  the 
child  of  to-day  of  the  exercise  of  that 
most  precious  faculty — imagination.  In 
the  kinema  the  children  are  shown  every 
detail  of  a  given  situation.  There  is  no 
opportunity  for  wonder;  no  suggestion 
round  which  their  minds  can  play.  Not 
for  a  moment  are  they  allowed  to  think. 
Every  small  idea  is  explained  and  illus- 
trated until  the  mind  slumbers. 

Words  awake  imagination.  Pictures 
kill  it. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  could  find  the  map 
of  Asia  as  enthralling  as  "Robinson 
Crusoe."  I  could  pore  over  it,  and,  from 
the  slender  knowledge  gleaned  from  my 
school  "Geography,"  could  construct  its 
cities  for.  myself.  Certainly  I  built  them 
all  wrong;  but  how  delightful  was  the  pro- 
cess of  building,  and  how  valuable  was  that 
early  training  of  the  imagination! 

To-day,  the  child's  brain-play  is  stulti- 
fied at  every  turn.  The  screen  shows  him 
everything  in  crude,  unsatisfying  reality. 
He  is  given  the  bare  substance,  and  robbed 
of  the  delicious  enduring  shadow. 

As  for  the  kinema  in  the  school-room,  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  never  establish  itself 
there.  If  it  does,  then  in  twenty  years 
time  there  will  be  an  end  of  Imagination 
and  Fancy.  There  will  be  no  more 
Lantern-Bearers.  For  imagination  is  the 
precious  birthright  of  youth:  it  freshens 
and  strengthens  the  young  heart.  Fact 
and  Reality  only  wither  it. 


GLEANINGS  of  WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


Scotch. — It's  not  what  they  call  real  "wet"  in  Scotland, 
merely  a  Caledonian  mist.^Toronto  Mail. 

*  *  *  * 

KilkenoT  Cats. — And  then  there's  Ireland,  with  its 
policy  of  self -extermination. — Ottawa  Citizen. 

*  *  *  * 

"Eventually — Why  Not  Now?" — Eventually,  no 
doubt,    pedestrians    will    wear    bumpers. — Cobalt,    Ont. 

Nugget. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Justified  Jibe. — An  American  writer  calls  the 
Canadian  border  "the  far  flung  bottle  line." — Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Record. 

*  *  *  * 

Pursuing  the  Peeler. — An  Irishman's  inalienable 
rights  consist  in  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  constables. — 
London,  Ont.,  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  * 

Bad  Guessers. — The  Greece  that  chooses  Constantine 
and  rejects  Venizelos  must  have  a  short  memory  and  a 
passion  for  taking  chances. — Toronto  Globe. 


The  Long  Long  Road. — A  French  savant  proposed  a 
League  of  Brains,  evidently  with  the  idea  that  the  time  is 
not  here  for  a  League  of  Hearts.^Montreal  Star. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

The  Deadly  Weed. — Another  life  cut  short  by  the  use 
of  tobacco.  An  Indian,  aged  138,  was  burned  to  death 
in  California  when  sparks  from  his  pipe  igni<fed  his  clothing. 
— -St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Tivus-Journal. 


Lizzies'  Feed  Conies  High. — Almost  any  man  can 
afford  a  car  if  he'll  let  the  darned  thing  stand  in  the  garage. 
— Kingston,  Ont.,  British  Whig. 


Named  to  Suit. — A  man  named  Wanderer  has  been 
sentenced  to  25  years'  imprisonment  at  Chicago.  He  has 
changed  his  name  to  Stayer. — Regina  Post. 

*  *  «  * 

Self-Determination. — After  all,  man  is  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  There  is  no  law  compelling  him  to  take  the 
jit  out  of  the  garage. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

The  New  Solomon. — -The  fool  shooeth  his  neighbor's 
hens  from  his  backyard,  but  the  wise  man  fixeth  up  a  snug 
place  for  them  to  lay  in. — Fredericton,  N.B.,  Mail. 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

Personal  Revelations. — The  more  a  gown  costs,  the 
less  it  covers. — San  Diego  Tribune.  What  you  pay  and 
what  you  pay  for  is  the  revelation,  apparently. — Regina 

Po.'<t. 

*  *  *  * 

One  Thing  Wrong. — The  man  who  goes  around  with 
the  idea  that  everything  in  the  world  is  wrong  is  likely  to 
be  particularly  correct  as  regards  his  own  mental  makeup. 
— Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Eating  Overhead. — American  restaurant  keepers  under 
investigation  show  that  a  ham  sandwich  without  ham, 
bread  or  butter,  costs  25  cents.  Thus  do  overhead 
charges  become  top  heavy. — Brockville,  Ont.,  Recorder 
and  Times. 


Worth  Remembering. — Middle-agers  are  asked  to 
remember  that  in  the  old  Red  Reader  it  was  "Truth''  that 
was  "crushed  to  earth,"  not  prices.  History  repeats  itself. 
— London,  Ont.,  Free  Pre.fs. 


A  Puzzler. — Viscountess  Rhondda  claims  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
better  to  reform  the  Upper  House  by  letting  in  the  Ladies 
or  by  shutting  out  the  Lords. — Toronto  Star. 


According  to  Proverbs.— There  is  little  danger  of  De 
Valera  following  the  example  of  Lord  Mayor  McSwiney. 
He  has  too  much  faith  in  the  expediency  of  being  a  living 
ass  rather  than  a  dead  lion. — Hamilton  Speetalor. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Sound  Judgment. — It  is  understood  that  a  maid  in 
the  city  has  given  up  her  job  and  gone  back  home  because 
she  said  she  wouldn't  live  with  people  who  couldn't  afford 
to  keep  any  better  help  than  she  was. — Sydney  Record. 


Liberty. — According  to  a  Paris  fashion  note,  the 
feminine  ear,  which  has  been  under  a  total  eclipse  for 
several  seasons,  is  now  emerging.  It  is  now  permissible 
to  expose  the  tip  of  the  left  ear. — Vancouver  Prorino . 

*  *  «  * 

A  Thought. — Mr.  Hearst  represents  John  Bull  as 
knocked  out  by  Uncle  Sam  and  heads  it:  "Third  time  I've 
licked  that  guy."  Others  who  have  licked  that  guy 
include  Napoleon,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm. — 
Saskatoon  Star. 
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Old  Father  Ckristmas  is  galloping  this 
Avay  as  nard  as  ne  can  tear ! 


But  the  time  to 


At  first  thought,  it  may  seem  early  to  be  buying  Christmas  Presents, 
do  it  is  right  now. 

And  the  spotted  necktie,  the  slippers  that  are  too  small,  and  the  gloves  that  are  too 
large  —  they  won't  do  this  year.  Present  day  conditions  lay  upon  us  all  the  duty  of 
choosing  instead  gifts  which  are  practical  —  useful  —  helpful. 

The  ideal  present  for  you  to  give  to  each  of  your  friends  is  a  year's  subscription  to 
MACLEAN'S.  You  know  how  you  enjoy  reading  it  yourself.  Provide  your  friends 
with  the  same  pleasure  all  through  the  coming  year. 

We'll  start  them  off  with  the  big  December  15th  issue  (Christmas  Number)  and  we'll 
mail  them  each  a  handsome  Christmas  Card,  bearing  your  name  and  cheery  Christmas 
Greetings,  to  reach  them  bright  and  fresh  c  n  Christmas  Morning. 


/ 


Then, 
afterwards — 


Macleans 

J         1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  - 


M 


m 


Twice  a  Month  —  24  Times  a  Year  —  when  the  postman  drops  the  latest,  bright,  sparkling 
copy  of  MACLEAN'S  into  your  friends'  vestibules,  you  will  be  instantly  and  gratefully  remem- 
bered.   And  all  for  $3  a  year! 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  Christmas  Gift  which  compares  with  this? 

Thousands  of  Christmas  Gift  subscriptions  will  reach  us  between  now  and  Christmas.  They 
will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention,  but  the  more  we  receive  early  in  the  season  the 
less  will  be  the  congestion  at  any  time. 

Won't  you  co-operate  by  favoring  us  with  your  Christmas  orders  early?  You'll  profit,  too,  by 
having  the  whole  thing  off  your  mind! 


V  ^  ■■  iMB  BBHHMBMaMiBMHH^    ( Cut  out  this  coupoD  and  mail  it  TO-DAY. )    ^iBBM^HH^^aa^B^Ha 

MacLean's  Magazine, 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Pinned  to  this  order  form  is  a  money  order  for  $ in  payment  for  the  Christmas  Gift  subscriptions 

listed  below.  Start  them  off  with  the  big  December  15th  issue  (Christmas  Number),  and  send  Christmas 
cards,  bearing  my  name  and  hearty  greetings,  to  reach  the  recipients  bright  and  fresh  on  Christmas  morning. 


Name 

(1)      Address 


Name    

(2)      Address 


Name    

(3)  Address 

Name    

(4)  Address 


Your  name    Address 

In  Canada,  $3;  in  Great  Britain,  128.  6d;  in  U.S.A.,  $3.50.     Please  do  not  renew  your  own  subscription  on  this  iorm.  It  is  for  gift-subscription  only. 
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A  JVord  to  the 
Cook 

To  millions  of  good  cooks,  washing 
the  hands  with  Ivory  Soap  before  bak- 
ing is  as  important  a  part  of  every 
recipe  as  the  amount  of  flour  or 
Crisco.  They  use  Ivory  because  it 
makes  the  skin  scrupulously  clean  and 
because  it  does  not  leave  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  soapy  odor. 

Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure  and  so  high  in 
quality,  so  delicate  and  so  clean,  that  it 
is  especially  suited  for  washing  what- 
ever comes  in  contact  with  the  things 
we  eat. 

IVORY  SOAP 


OT  ^m)0' 


99^0^  PURE 


Is  She  Two  Decades*  Ahead  of  Her  Time? 

Contemporary   Criticism   of  Margot  Asquith's   Autobiography. 
From  Both  Sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

LADY   FRANCES   BALFOUR 


FEW  will  read  this  book  without 
regretful  feelings,"  writes  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  in  the  BritUh  Weekly,  in  reference 
to  the  Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith, 
adding  that  Mrs.  Asquith,  self-confessedly, 
has  "done  little  with  the  brilliant  gifts 
at  her  disposal."  Lady  Frances  Balfour 
likens  Mrs.  Asquith  to  "a  child,"  of  whom 
the  critic  asks:  "Why  don't  you  make 
better  ase  of  your  noble  gifts?  And  yet 
you  do  not  do  anything  wrong — only 
what  other  people  do — but  with  more 
success." 

The  personality  of  Mrs.  Asquith  is  no 
less  interesting  than  her  book,  and  Lady 
Balfour  states  that: 

"Margot,"  perplexing  and  difficult  as 
she  has  been  at  times  to  any  circle  to 
which  she  has  belonged,  has  always  com- 
manded the  affection  of  those  who  have 
known  her. 

"It  is  easy  to  look  back  over  the  years 
that  have  flown  since  this  group  of  young 
people  first  became  known  to  the  social 
world  of  London.  Perhaps  the  writer  of 
this  autobiography  had  then  a  less  prom- 
inent place  in  people's  minds  than  she 
herself  is  aware.  The  gifted  grace  and 
arresting  distinction  of  Laura  Tennant 
absorbed  almost  entirely  the  interest  of 
those  who  made  her  acquaintance.  The 
young  girls  were  described  as  "American" 
in  their  ways,  and  report  spoke  of  them  as 
unconventional.  A  well-bred  and  some- 
what formal  society  was  startled  by  the 
absence  of  what  had  been  thought  a 
necessary  restraint  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  sex. 

"Women  in  the  hunting  field  were 
not  a  new  sight,  but  women  who  rode 
'hell    for     leather'     were    not    common. 

"Girls  were  chaperoned  in  the  'eighties,' 
and  if  they  came  unchaperoned,  and  were 
known  to  be  seen  home  by  their  partners — 


well,  they  had  better  not  be  known  or 
spoken  about  in  good  society.  But 
society  very  quickly  found  that  the 
Tennant  girls  meant  to  be  known  on 
their  own  merits,  and  that  these  merits 
were  of  an  order  that  put  into  the  shade 
the  humdrum  and  the  steady-going  deca- 
logue of  what  girls  'shalt  not  do.'  They 
did  many  things,  and  did  them  with  an 
innocence  and  an  absence  of  any  feeling 
that  they  were  outraging  any  rule  or  any 
sense  of  decorum.  Very  early  in  their 
career  they  were  told  that  salons  were  not 
held  in  any  room  not  devoted  to  general 
company.  This  seemed  to  them  in  their 
Garden  of  Eden  an  absurd  proposition. 
Then  and  onwards  they  did  things  which 
seemed  to  them  harmless,  and  which  did 
them  no  harm.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
this  family  had  a  Scottish  descent,  and 
their  backbone  though  thin,  had  the 
Scottish  steel  in   it. 

"No  people  could  have  made  their 
way  into  the  circle  which  they  permeated 
with  their  brilliant  social  atmosphere 
had  not  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life  been  in 
them  all.  One  of  them  died  on  the 
threshold  of  motherhood — there  was  al- 
ways about  her  the  sense  that  she  was  fey. 
The  brave,  witty  and  unselfish  Charty, 
the  one  who  never  thought  first  of  herself, 
lost  her  eldest  son  in  war,  and  then  fought 
the  hereditary  enemy  and  died  as  gallantly 
as  she  had  lived. 

"Had  Mrs.  Asquith  begun  life  twenty 
years  later  she  would  have  made  as  many 
friendships,  but  men  would  not  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  her  lovers  as  often 
as  she  sets  forth  in  these  pages.  To  make 
love  to  a  woman  was  the  only  idea  of 
intercourse,  but  these  girls  were  the 
vivid  exponents  of  a  new  creed — that 
there  is  an  equality  in  comradeship— and 
being  by  temperament  'not  easily  im- 
pressed,' they  were  able  to  hold  the  field 
and  show  the  way  to  a  liberty  which  would 
have  been  licence  in  any  other  age  than  the 
one  which  saw  their  startling  d6but  on  a 
formal  and  exclusive  society." 


Margot  Reveals  Naked  Soul 

Comments  by  Winston  Churchill,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  Others 
On  Mrs.  Asquith's  Autobiography. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
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-lylNSTON  CHURCHILL,  who  is 
*  '  rather  roughly  handled  in  the  course 
of  "Margot's"  prickly  peregrinations, 
handles  the  book  rather  handsomely, 
considering,  writes  the  New  York  Herald's 
London  correspondent.  After  sketching 
a  not  overdrawn  portrait  of  "Margot" 
herself,  Churchill  says: 

"We  must  not  take  the  stories  too  seri- 
ously. It  is  better  to  leave  them  in  those 
regions  of  light  and  pleasant  reading 
where  gossip,  anecdote,  inventiveness, 
self-revelation — and  particularly  feminine 
self-revelation — should  rightly  reside." 

And  it  was  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  same  day  he  said  this 
whether  Mr.  Churchill  hadn't  better  busy 
himself  with  Ireland  than  to  pass  his 
time  reviewing  books  for  the  newspapers. 

Lord  Northcliffe  is  particularly  bitter 
against  it  in  the  Times,  declaring  that 
the  book  will  sell  only  because  it  is  a 
great  scandal.  The  Times  asserts  it  will 
create  great  mischief,  leading  the  silly, 
underbred  to  believe  that  the  manners 
and  customs  described  in  it  are  the  real 
manners  and  customs  of  the  leaders  of 
the  British  nation,  and  says  "it  will  be 
cited  by  our  domestic  Bolsheviki  and  ac- 
cepted by  many  ignorant  workers  as 
proof  that  our  statesmen  and  politicians, 
and  the  circles  in  which  they  move,  live 
lives  of  philandering  frivolity.  It  will 
be  jeered  at  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  as  a  revelation  on  highest  au- 
thority of  the  corruption  and  hypocrisy 
in  British  manners." 

The  Morning  Post  calls  it  "Malice  in 
Blunderland"  and  says  it  is  "all  a  mir- 
age of  falsities  and  fallacies  created  by 
a   blazing  egoism   unique   in   the   history 


of  British  literature."  The  most  chari- 
table plan  it  says  "is  to  regard  the  book 
as  a  twenty-five  shilling  shocker." 

"Despite  all  this,"  the  New  York 
Herald  British  correspondent  continues, 
"the  book  is  a  series  of  pictures  painted  by 
that  kinetic  personality  who  broke  al- 
most every  one  of  her  bones  riding  difficult 
fences,  who  dared  to  turn  10  Downing 
street  over  to  a  French  dressmaker  for  an 
exhibition  of  gowns  because  she  liked  him, 
who  dared  in  1914  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
German  Ambassador  for  the  same  reason, 
and  who,  according  to  her  own  account, 
dared  'beard'  even  the  dreaded  Queen 
Victoria  in  her  own  den." 

It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  through- 
out her  own  generation  has  been  a  sort  of 
an  enfant  terrible,  not  only  in  the  society 
in  which  she  moved,  but  to  the  great 
British  public  itself.  Of  course  it  is  what 
every  one  loves,  purporting,  as  it  does,  to 
look  behind  great  scenes.  It  undoubtedly 
possesses  literary  charm,  swift  movement, 
deft  expression  and  technical  excellence 
in  the  difficult  task  of  autobiography, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the 
writer  of  it.  This,  perhaps,  moves  A. 
G.  Gardiner  to  write: 

"Bold  and  honest  self-portraiture  such 
as  this  is  too  rare  to  die.  But  it  will 
live  for  another  reason.  For  this  is 
something  more  than  a  treasury  of  wit, 
a  panorama  of  personality;  it  is  the 
obituary  of  a  system  of  society." 

Every  one  is  asking  what  Mr.  Asquith 
will  say,  and  bets  are  that  he  will  say 
nothing.  His  wife  trotted  off  to  France 
on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the 
book.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Asquith 
had  not  read  the  serials  and  then  saw 
the  book  for  the  first  time. 
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How  to  banish  the  needless  flaws  that 

ruin  your  appearance 

It  is  so  easy  to  let  your  skin   acquire   bad  traits 

A  little  roughness,  a. little  shine,  a  little  cloudiness  of  skin,  and 
one's  looks  are  gone!  It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  let  your  skin  acquire 
these  bad  little  traits  unless  you  know  just  how  to  avoid  them. 


WIND  and  cold,  you  know,  are 
ruinous  to  the  texture  of  your 
skin.  They  whip  the  moisture  out 
of  it  —  leave  it  dry  and  tense. 
Then  follow  roughening  and  chapping. 

Skin  speaialists  say  that  one  can  protect 
the  skin  by  applying  a  softening  and  sooth- 
ing cream  always  before  venturing  out. 
Never  omit  this.  One  little  slip,  and  your 
skin  has  had  its  first  dangerous  lesson  on 
how  to  grow  rough ! 


To  make  the 
poivder  stay  •« 
all  evening  ap- 
ply a  powder 
base  of  Pond'* 
Van^shxng 
Cream. 


Of  course  you  need  for  this  pro- 
tection a  cream  which  will  not 
make  your  face  look  oily  before 
going  out.  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  is  made  without  any  oil 
precisely  for  this  daytime  and 
evening  use.  It  cannot  reappear 
in  a  shine.  Lightly  touch  your 
face  with  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream.  This  leaves  your  face 
smooth  and  protects  it  from  the 
weather.  Do  this  every  time  you 
go  out  and  your  skin  will  not  chap 
or  get  the  least  bit  roughened  all 


PON  D'S 

Coid  Cream  &r^ 
^aniskino  Crexim 

One  with  an  oil  base  and  one  without  any  oil 


Regardless 


of 


more    and    more 


the  weather  it 
exquisite  in 


winter  long, 
will  become 
texture. 

Does  the  powder  keep  coming  off  your 
face,  leaving  you  all  shiny  and  embarrassed  ? 

Perhaps  you  are  expecting  too  much  of 
it.  Keally,  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault 
if  you  put  the  powder  directly  on  the  skin 
and  expect  it  to  stay  on  of  its  own  accord. 
The  finest  of  powders  needs  a  base  to  hold 
it,  and  to  keep  it  smooth. 

For  this  use,  as  for  protection  from  the 
weather,  you  need  a  cream  without  oil.  Be- 
fore you  powder,  take  a  bit  of  Pond's  Vanish- 
ing Cream  and  rub  it  lightly  into  the  skin. 
At  once  it  disappears,  leaving  your  skin 
softened.  Now  powder  as  usual  and  don't 
think  of  it  again.  The  powder  will  stay  on 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  ever  before. 

When  your  face  is  tense  from  a  long,  hard 
day,  yet  you  want  1>o  "look  beautiful,"  re- 
member that  the  cool,  fragrant  touch  of 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  smoothed  over  the 
face  and  neck  will  instantly  bring  it  new 
freshness.  Do  this  before  you  go  to  a  dance. 
All  the  tell-tale  weariness  around  eyes  and 
mouth  will  vanish.  Your  skin  will  gain  a 
new  transparency.  ,You  need  never  let  it 
get  into  the  way  of  staying  tired. 

Beware  of  allowing  your  skin  to  cloud  up 
and  lose  its  clearness.  When  this  happens, 
it  is  because  minute  particles  of  dust  have 


Whenever  you  want  to 
look  especially  lovely,  even 
though  you  are  tired,  you 
can  give  your  complexion  new  fresh- 
ness at  a  moment's  notice.  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  is  famous  for  the 
eleventh  hour  freshening  it  brings  your 
skill. 

worked  their  way  too  deep  into  the  pores 
to  be  removed  by  ordinary  bathing.  Really, 
it  means  that  you  have  been  allowing  your 
skin  to  go  only  half  cleansed !  To  remove 
this  deeply  lodged  dust  you  need  an  entirely 
different  cream,  a  cream  vnth  an  oil  base. 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  has  just  the  amount  of 
oil  to  work  deep  into  the  pores  and  cleanse 
tl)em. 

Before  you  go  to  bed  and  whenever  you 
have  been  especially  exposed  to  dust,  rub 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Then  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth. 
You  will  say,  "How  could  so  much  dust  have 
gotten  into  my  pores!"  Do  tliis  regularly 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  clear,  fresh 
skin. 

Every  normal  skin  needs  both  these 
creams.  Neither  will  foster  the  growth  of 
hair. 

Get  a  jar  or  tube  of  each  today  at  any 
drug  or  department  store.  They  are  50  cents 
each.  You  will  realize  for  the  first  time  how 
lovely  your  skin  can  be. 


One  little  bedtime  duty  that  you  must 
not  forget  if  you  care  about  a  clear 
romplexion  is  the  cleansing  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream. 


MAI  I,   THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


MADE 

IN 

CANADA 


POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  ISfl-H  Brocl  Ave.,  Toronto,  C«nad». 
Flense  Bend  roe,  free,  the  items  checked: 

A  free  sample  of  f'ond's  Vanishing  C'rcam 

A  free  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
Instead  of  the  free  samples,  I  desire  the  Itrger  wmpin  checked  b«Io» 
for  which  I  enclose  the  required  amount: 

A  5c  sample  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 

A  5c  sample  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  ■ 


Name 
Streei 
City  . 
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The  Policeman  as  a  Criminal 

The  Law  Officer  Makes  an  Inefficient  Law-breaker 


TT  occasionally  happens  that  the 
••■  officer  of  the  law  proves  faithless  to  his 
trust  and  casts  in  his  lot  with  those  he  is 
paid  to  hunt.  The  above  named  writer 
in  the  Wide  World  Magazine  proves  from 
actual  instances  that  have  occurred  that — 
contrary  to  what  might  be  expected — the 
policeman  makes  a  singularly  inefficient 
criminal.     Says  Mr.  O'Mahony: 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  officer 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  law-breakers, 
conversant  with  official  methods  and  views, 
fed  daily  on  theories  concerning  clues,  and 
constantly  aided  by  practical  experience, 
would  be  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  com- 
munity when  for  some  queer  reason  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  class  he  is  paid 
to  hunt.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
the  most  notorious  offenders  who  have 
served  in  a  police  force  have  been  clumsy 
practitioners  who  betrayed  themselves  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  They  have 
strewn  their  path  \yith  clues,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  have  broken  all  the  rules 
which  the  average  criminal  observes  for  his 
own  sake.  Hence  it  has  never  been  very 
difficult  to  convict  them,  although  the 
most  astonishing  example  of  the  police- 
man criminal  was  thrice  tried  for  murder 
before  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned. 
But  it  may  be  recorded  that  Inspector  T. 
H.  Montgomery  never  had  any  chance  of 
escaping  the  hangman,  and  it  was  only 
Irish  eloquence  acting  upon  the  super- 
sensitive minds  of  a  few  pedants  that 
compelled  the  Crown  to  indict  him  three 
times. 

Montgomery  was  a  remarkable  person- 
ality, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his 
brain  was  never  normal.  He  was  a  bank 
clerk  when  he  decided  to  study  for  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  he  duly 
passed  the  examinations  and  received  his 
commission  as  sub-inspector,  being  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  police  at  Newton- 
Stewart,  Co.  Tyrone. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  new  career, 
however,  he  was  in  a  condition  of  chronic 
impecuniosity,  and  he  staved  off  many  a 
crisis  by  inducing  certain  of  his  subordin- 
ates to  entrust  their  savings  to  him  for 
investment.  He  used  the  money  thus 
obtained  to  pay  a  proportion  of  his  debts, 
and  he  regularly  handed  the  interest  to  his 
dupes,  trusting  to  a  miracle  to  make  him 
rich  enough  one  day  to  return  the  capital  he 
had  embezzled.  When  the  miracle  failed 
to  materialize,  he  resolved  to  murder  his 
most  intimate  friend,  because  that  friend 
was  cashier  of  the  local  bank,  and  his 
death  would  enable  Montgomery  to  steal 
some  thousands  of  pounds.  In  his  capa- 
city as  District-Inspector  he  was  well 
known  and  trusted,  if  not  respected,  and 
the  embryonic  murderer  believed  that  he 
would  be  the  last  person  to  be  suspected  of 
an  atrocious  crime.  It  seemed  to  favor 
his  chances  of  ultimate  escape  that  he  was 
the  cashier's  closest  friend,  and  he  thought 
that  if  he  carried  out  his  plan  with  boldness 
and  daring,  he  would  at  one  stroke  become 
possessed  of  a  fortune,  save  himself  from 
dismissal  from  the  force  for  taking  money 
from  his  inferiors,  and,  by  judicious  use  of 
his  resources,  put  himself  in  the  running 
for  the  highest  prizes  of  his  profession. 
Despite  his  care,  however,  he  was  a 
stupid  and  a  silly  criminal  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  bank — the  man- 
ager was  away  for  the  day,  and  the  cashier 
was  alone — on  June  29th,  1871,  and  taking 
William  Glass  unawares,  struck  him  down 
from  behind  with  a  cleaver  weighted  with 
lead,  a  murderous  weapon  he  had  prepared 
specially,  having  added  the  lead  to  it 
himself.  Montgomery  hastily  rifled  the 
safe,  scattering  indiscriminately  notes  and 
securities  he  could  not  carry  off;  but  when 
he  left  the  bank,  calm  and  cool,  and  carry- 
ing his  weapon  concealed  under  a  coat 
carelessly  slung  over  his  arm,  he  had  in  his 
pockets  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  paper 
money  and  about  fifty  in  gold. 

The  murder  was  committed  in  broad 
daylight,  when  there  were  plenty  of  persons 
in  the  street  outside,  and  Montgomery 
knew  that  he  was  running  a  fearful  risk, 
but,  although  quite  well  aware  that  he 
would  be  identified  as  the  last  person  seen 
emerging  from  the  bank  that  day,  he 
relied  upon  his  position  and  character  to 
divert  suspicion  from  him. 


C.   O'MAHONY 

About  two  hours  later  he  was  in  the 
bank  again,  for  the  murder  had  been  dis- 
covered and,  of  course,  he  had  been  in- 
formed at  once.  Here  was  the  crucial 
test  for  Montgomery.  His  life  depended 
on  how  he  acted.  He  must  have  rehearsed 
the  scene  often,  and  yet  from  the  very 
fir.st  he  was  so  unnatural  and  short-sighted 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  incriminated 
himself  more  obviously  than  he  did. 

"Do  you  think  he  committed  .suicide?" 
he  remarked  to  an  acquaintance,  who  stood 
looking  down  at  the  butchered  cashier. 
It  was  in  thecircumstancessuch  a  palpably 
ridiculous  question  that  the  only  possible 
answer  was  a  derisive  laugh,  and  Mont- 
gomery, conscious  that  he  had  blundered, 
became  officious  and  ordered  everybody 
out  of  the  place  except  the  constable  in 
charge. 

From  the  bank  he  went  to  his  office  and 
wrote  a  message  to  be  telegraphed  to  his 
colleague  in  the  neighboring  district. 
"Please  inform  coroner  that  a  death  under 
suspicious  circumstances  has  occurred," 
he  scribbled.  "Under  suspicious  circum- 
stances" was  a  quaint  falsehood  in  view 
of  the  facts,  and  a  little  later  the  murderer 
seemed  to  realize  that,  for  he  dispatched 
another  message  describing  Glass's  death 
as  due  to  murder  and  ordering  the  usual 
inquiries  to  be  made. 

It  would  take  too  long,  however,  to  give 
in  detail  his  clumsy  efforts  to  hoodwink 
his  confreres,  but  when  he  asked  a  brother 
inspector  if  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  the  last  man  seen  to 
leave  the  bank  premises  supposing  his 
clothes  were  not  blood  stained,  and  when  it 
was  accidentally  ascertained  that  he  had 
left  the  bank  later  than  anyone  else,  he  was 
taken  into  custody  and  duly  committed 
for  trial.  Twice  Frank  MacDonah,  Q.C., 
mesmerized  a  minority  of  the  jury  into 
refusing  to  agree  to  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
but  at  the  third  trial  Sergeant  Armstrong, 
who  prosecuted,  smashed  the  defence  to 
atoms  by  producing  in  court  a  constable 
who  resembled  Montgomery  in  height  and 
figure.  The  mute  witness  was  wearing 
the  clothes  the  prisoner  had  worn  when  he 
comrnitted  the  crime,  on  his  arm  was  the 
identical  coat,  in  his  pockets  the  blood- 
stained notes — which  had  been  recovered 
from  their  place  of  concealment  in  a  wood 
— and  in  his  trousers-pocket  the  weapon 
with  which  Glass  had  been  killed.  The 
constable  moved  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  jury,  and  then  slowly  proceeded  to  place 
on  the  table  the  coat,  notes,  gold,  and 
hatchet,  thus  proving  that  it  was  possible 
for  Montgomery  to  have  walked  away  from 
the  bank  with  the  money  and  the  cleaver 
in  his  possession  without  unduly  attracting 
attention.  The  demonstration  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was 
convicted.  Within  a  couple  of  minutes  of 
the  announcement  of  the  verdict  he  con- 
fessed in  open  court  that  he  had  murdered 
his  friend,  William  Glass,  but  the  plea  that 
he  was  insane  did  not  save  Montgomery 
from  the  gallows. 

That  master  of  the  ironic  in  the  human 
comedy,  Thomas  Hardy,  could  not  have 
imagined  a  scene  which  took  place  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  London  police  in  the 
summer  of  1877,  when  three  chief-inspec- 
tors, busy  in  their  offices  examining  the 
papers  relating  to  crimes  which  they  had 
been  ordered  to  investigate,  were  suddenly 
informed  that  they  were  under  arrest  and 
that  the  charge  was  accepting  money  from 
the  notorious  Benson  gang  to  aid  them  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  What  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  men  who  had 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  State  when  in  one  moment 
they  were  turned  from  the  captors  into 
the  captured?  Their  despair  must  have 
been  all  the  greater  because  they  had 
sacrificed  so  much  for  so  little 

"Of  the  three  men — John  Meiklejohn, 
William  Palmer,  and  Nathaniel  Drusco- 
vich — the  last  named  was  the  most  inter- 
esting personality  and  the  cleverest  detec- 
tive. A  Pole  who  had  become  a  naturalized 
Englishman,  Druscovich  was  a  brilliant 
linguist,  a  persevering  and  invariably  suc- 
cessful tracker  of  criminals,  and  highly 
respected  at  Scotland  Yard,  where  he  was 
marked  out  for  further  promotion.  His 
special  department  dealt  with  foreign 
crooks,  and  he  was  constantly  travelling 
between     London     and     the     Continent. 


Meiklejohn  was  a  Scotsman  of  consider- 
able ability,  and  Palmer  had  attained  a 
chief-inspectorship  by  long  service  and 
good  conduct.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Scotsman,  however,  his  two  colleagues 
would  never  have  been  tempted,  and  they 
owed  their  introduction  to  the  Benson 
gang  to  Meiklejohn,  who  came  from  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  where  he  had  become  very 
friendly  with  William  Kurr,  a  well-edu- 
cated man  who  had  exchanged  the  sober 
atmosphere  of  a  railway  clerkship  for  the 
more  adventurous  life  of  a  bookmaker. 

In  course  of  time  Kurr  fell  in  with 
Harry  Benson,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
criminals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
perverted  genius  with  a  sense  of  humor 
and  no  sense  of  honor.  He  invented  the 
celebrated  Turf  Fraud,  by  means  of  which 
he  and  his  confederates,  William  Kurr, 
Frederick  Kurr,  Bale  and  Murray,  swindled 
a  French  lady,  the  Comtesse  de  Goncourt, 
out  of  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds.  But 
aware  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his 
"profession,"  Benson  decided  that  advan- 
tage ought  to  be  taken  of  William  Kurr's 
intimacy  with  Chief  Inspector  Meiklejohn 
to  insure  against  misfortune,  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  planned  to  bribe  the  detective 
and  as  many  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Yard 
as  could  be  induced  to  surrender  their 
independence.  Fortune  helped  him  to  suc- 
ceed, for  it  happened  that  Meiklejohn,  who 
had  already  accepted  "presents"  and 
"loans"  from  Kurr,  was  informed  by 
Chief-Inspector  Druscovich  that  he  was  in 
financial  difficulties.  It  appeared  that 
Druscovich  had  backed  a  bill  for  a  near 
relation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  that  the  bill  had  been  dishonored. 
In  plain  language,  that  meant  that  the 
Chief-Inspector  was  in  debt,  and  that  if  his 
superiors  at  Scotland  Yard  got  to  hear  of 
it  he  would  be  dismissed. 

Meiklejohn  by  this  time  had  frankly 
entered  Benson's  "secret  service,"  and  had 


agreed  to  give  the  crook  private  informa- 
tion of  any  designs  on  the  part  of  the  detec- 
tive department  against  him,  and  when 
Druscovich  mentioned  his  worries,  he  was 
immediately  introduced  to  Benson,  who 
"lent"  him  sixty  pounds,  and  generously 
intimated  that  he  need  never  hesitate  to 
ask  for  more  if  he  wanted  further  assistance. 
A  little  later  Chief-Inspector  Palmer  was 
drawn  into  the  conspiracy,  and  then  Ben- 
son and  his  colleagues  put  their  well-pre- 
pared scheme  into  practice,  convinced 
that  with  three  chief-inspectors  at  Scot- 
land Yard  to  warn  them  if  any  of  their 
victims  complained,  they  would  be  able  to 
escape  arrest  and  get  away  with  their 
spoils. 

The  swindle  prospered  for  a  time,  but 
was  eventually  brought  to  light  and  the 
gang  had  to  scatter  and  vanish.  The 
three  bribed  detectives  now  did  their  part 
and  owing  to  mysterious  information 
reaching  the  swindlers  whenever  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arrest  them  they  al- 
ways escaped. 

A  mere  accident  brought  things  to  a 
head  owing  to  Druscovich's  temporary 
absence  when  information  was  received  as 
to  Kurr's  whereabouts.  Another  detec- 
tive, named  Littlechild,  was  sent  to  effect 
the  arrest  which  he  did  and  the  gang  were 
all  traced,  arrested,  and  convicted.  Within 
a  few  days  they  gave  the  show  away  and 
the  three  detectives  were  arrested,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. 

As  is  usual  with  the  policeman  criminal, 
the  accused  had  provided  the  prosecution 
with  ample  evidence  of  their  guilt.  Drusco- 
vich had  usually  telegraphed  to  Meikle- 
john when  he  wished  to  ask  a  question  or 
impart  information,  and  Palmer  and  the 
others  had  been  equally  incautious  until 
they  had  done  enough  to  render  the  task 
of  the  prosecution  the  easiest  imaginable. 
All  the  telegrams  were  produced,  and  also 
many  of  the  bank-notes  received  from 
Benson  and  the  prolixity  of  the  proceedings 
was  due  entirely  to  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  expose  the  whole  system  and  to 
prove  everything  independently  of  the, 
statements  of  Benson  and  the  Kurrs 
who  gave  evidence  against  the  inspectors. 


Seeing  in  the  Dark 

The  Eye  Is  Affected  by  Temperature  as  Well  as  by  Light 

SAMUEL  HOFFMAN 


tN  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
■•■  Scientific  American,  Mr.  Hoffman,  for- 
merly of  the  Science  and  Research  Division 
of  the  United  States  Army,  tells  how, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Great  War,  an 
instrument  was  developed  which  would 
detect  invisible  bodies  or  objects  by  their 
bodily  heat  alone.  Had  this  device  been 
available  at  an  earlier  stage  it  might  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  military 
operations.     Mr.  Hoffman  writes: 

"For  a  numjjer  of  years  prior  to  1915 
the  writer  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  investigations  involving  infra- 
red radiation,  and  his  familiarity  in  this 
field  immediately  suggested  that  here  was 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  radia- 
tion is  the  ordinary  dark  heat  such  as  is 
felt  on  bringing  the  cold  hand  an  inch  or 
so  in  front  of  the  face.  While  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  light,  it  has  quite  differ- 
ent properties.  Hardly  any  substances 
are  transparent  to  it,  rocksalt  being  the 
only  one  easily  obtainable.  Glass  is  par- 
ticularly opaque,  so  that  ordinary  optical 
instruments  are  useless.  However,  sharp 
images  can  be  easily  formed  by  using  con- 
cave mirrors  of  ordinary  dimensions,  as  the 
actual  wave-length  of  this  radiation  is  suffi- 
ciently small  (1-2500  inch)  to  obviate 
trouble  from  diffraction .  This  is  the  reason 
for  the  great  superiority  of  this  radiation 
over  sound-waves  for  detecting  purposes 
in  the  dark,  for  with  any  available  sound- 
waves (in  air)  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
sharp  image  only  with  monstrously  large 
apparatus. 

"By  the  middle  of  1915  the  problem  was 
pretty  well  formulated,  the  amount  of 
energy  available  was  calculated,  and  it 
seemed  certain  that  the  whole  idea  was 
practicable.  The  early  part  of  1918  found 
the  author  in  New  York  with  two  weeks' 
unofficial  permission  to  show  what  could 
be  done.     It  was  easily  demonstrated  ex- 


perimentally that  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  dark  radiation  available,  and  that  the 
detection  of  this  radiation  would  not  require 
very  delicate  instruments.  Every  object 
sighted  on  gave  a  definite  indication,  some 
being  several  hundred  feet  away. 

"The  apparatus  used  in  these  tests  was 
as  follows:  A  concave  mirror  was  used  to 
concentrate  the  infra-red  radiation  on  the 
blackened  surface  of  a  thermopile,  which 
consisted  of  minute  wires  of  bismuth  and 
silver  soldered  together.  The  radiation 
concentrated  on  this  blackened  junction 
was  absorbed,  heating  it  slightly.  The 
resulting  electric  current,  flowing  through 
a  galvanometer,  indicated  when  the  ap- 
paratus had  spotted  something  warm. 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  apparatus  was  very 
simple,  extremely  rugged,  and   portable. 

"During  the  next  few  weeks  trials  were 
made  almost  nightly  with  all  sorts  of  back- 
grounds and  weather  conditions.  The 
results  were  uniformly  successful.  Men 
could  be  detected  with  startling  ease  when 
six  hundred  feet  away.  The  effect  on  the 
apparatus  was  the  same  whether  they  were 
crawling  slowly  or  running  rapidly.  To 
simulate  a  sentry  looking  out  over  No 
Man's  Land,  a  soldier  lay  in  a  depression 
in  the  ground  and  lifted  his  head  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  detected  unfail- 
ingly as  soon  as  his  head  appeared  above 
ground,  although  at  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred feet  and  absolutely  invisible  to  the 
eye.  The  murderous  possibilities  of  such  a 
device  attached  as  a  sight  to  a  machine 
gun  and  trained  on  men  in  the  dark  can 
be  imagined.  Ranging  the  instrument  in 
front  of  and  parallel  to  our  front  line  would 
constitute  an  arrangement  for  preventing 
raiders  from  creeping  into  our  lines 
undetected. 

"A  report  of  these  results  was  immedi- 
ately sent  overseas,  and,  anticipating  a 
favorable  reply,  the  standardizption  and 
construction  of  the  apparatus  was  rushed. 
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You  EGet  More  Than  Economy 

IT  IS  true  that  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  intro- 
duced a  new  standard  of  tire  mileage. 

Records  hardly  conceivable  a  few  years  ago  are 
now  an  every-day  experience. 

But  they  have  also  introduced  motorists  to 
other  economies. 

For  these  tires  have  not  only  strength  but 
flexibility. 

That  feature  alone  is  worth  the  difference  in 
price — :it  means  so  much  saving  of  wear  and  tear 
on  the  car  itself. 

And  it  means  an  important  saving  of  gasoline! 

Aside  from  the  question  of  economy,  however, 
every  motorist  who  has  used  Goodyear  Cords  will  tell 
you  that  he  likes  them  for  two  other  big  reasons: 

They  add  to  the  comfort  and  riding  quality 
of  any  car. 

And,  because  of  their  scientific  All- Weather 
Tread,  they  make  steering  easier  —  and  winter 
driving  safer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  equip  all  four  wheels  with 
Goodyear  Cords  md  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes.  At  the  sign  of  the  Goodyear  Service 
Station  dealer. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 

All- Weather   Tires  arc  AlLWheel  Tires 
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"California  Syrup  of  Figs" 

Mother!     You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  "California  Syrup  of 
Figs,"  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 

Laxative  for  Children 

All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  z..,i  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fis  byrup  Company. 


Speaking  of  Christmas 

She'll  bless  the  day,  and  the  donor, 
if  you  make  your  Christmas  gift  a 


CADILLAC 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 


If  she  does  her  own  work,  what  she 
wants  most  is  something  to  lighten  the 
labor.  That's  what  the  Cadillac  does. 
It  saves  time  and  energy,  besides  keep- 
ing the  house  spotless  and  pre- 
serving valuable  rugs,  carpets, 
etc. 

You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  give 
her  a  Cadillac. 

Sold  on  the  easy  payment  plan. 
Write    for    further    particulars. 


CLEMENTS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Main  4250 


78  Duchess  Street,  Toronto 


"About  the  time  this  work  was  finished 
a  cable  arrived  from  general  headquarters 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  asking  for  immediate 
shipment  of  the  device  for  test  at  the  front. 
It  went  overseas  in  August,  1918." 

The  instrument  was  still  further  develop- 
ed after  the  armistice  and  experiments 
were  made  in  using  it  to  detect  aeroplanes 
at  night  time.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  of  detection  was  that  the  indica- 
tion travelled  to  the  ground  with  the  speed' 
of  light  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
sound.     To  quote  further: 

"This  instrument  was  finished  about  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  and  was  tried  out 
in  .January,  1919,  at  Langley  Field,  Vir- 
ginia. No  trouble  was  experienced  in 
picking  up  planes  a  mile  away  or  in 
keeping  the  dark  image  on  the  thermopile. 
By  keeping  the  imagine  constantly  on  the 
pile,  the  speed  of  the  plane  could  be  read 
directly  by  the  instruments  already  in 
use  for  daylight  work. 

"The  ease  with  which  planes  can  be  de- 
tected at  night  is  largely  due  to  this  very 
cold  indication  of  the  clear  sky.  Any- 
thing coming  in  between  the  sky  and  the 
thermopile,  either  a  plane  or  a  cloud,  acts 
as  a  shutter  to  cut  off  the  radiation  from 
the  surface  of  the  thermopile  to  outer  space 
and  results  in  a  large  warm  indication. 

"The  fact  that  clouds  lessened  the  value 
of  this  method  of  detecting  planes  at 
night  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as 
may  appear  at  first  sight.  For  obvious 
reasons,  raids  were  very  seldom  attempted 
on  any  but  clear  nights. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original  prob- 
lem, actual  vision  at  night,  had  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  There  was  no  com- 
petisating  military  advantage  to  be  gained 
which  would  have  justified  the  large 
amount  of  work  entailed  in  developing 
such  a  device.  Mere  detection  in  the 
dark  was  ample  for  any  military  use.  As 
regards  the  practicability  of- carrying  this 
work  to  the  point  of  vision  at  night,  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  perfect  silhouette.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  multiplying  the  number  of  units  in- 
volved. If  any  commercial  use  for  such 
a  device  develops  the  solution  is  at  hand, 
but  until  such  a  use  is  suggested  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  undergo  the  con- 
siderable expense  of  such  a  development." 

Tobacco    Prohibition 
Probable? 

Successful  Crmade  Against  Smok- 
ing Should  Not  Be  Regarded 
as  an  Impossibility 

L.  AMES  BROWN 

"ll^ITH  the  prohibition  of  liquor  an 
»»  accomplished  fact  in  the  United 
States  there  is  evidence  of  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
fain  see  similar  legislation  enacted  with 
regard  to  tobacco.  An  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  sounds  a  note  of  warning 
to  all  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  regard 
as  impossible  the  success  of  such  a  move- 
ment. 

One  rumor  had  it,  says  the  writer,  that  a 
well-known  millionaire  philanthropist  had 
set  aside  a  millioi'  .xnd  a  half  for  an 
investigation  of  t'  d  pathological  effects 
of  smoking.  Tb  c  sounded  in  a  meas- 
ure hke  the  h'.tory  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
L,eague  prop-.ganda  repeating  itself;  for 
any  drive  a-.ainst  tobacco  that  was  to  be 
based  so  soundly  on  scientific  research 
merited  .erious  consideration.  No  such 
approp'  lation  has  been  made  by  the  mil- 
lionair'.  in  question,  however,  and  the 
origin  of  the  story  remains  to  be  disclosed. 
.,  AH"°"8n  it  IS  but  natural  to  expect 
that  a  movement  against  tobacco  would 
draw  heavily  from  the  forces  that  domin- 
ated the  prohibitory  movement,  it  is 
;  somewhat  surprising  to  note  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  New  York  World's  assertion 
(April  18,  1«*20)  that  "the  nation-wide 
campaign  for  the  abolition  of  tobacco" 
has  been  under  way  a  year  or  more.  "The 
time  when  the  suggestion  of  tobacco  pro- 
hibition could  be  laughed  at  has  passed," 
says  the  World.  "It  is  a  definite  possibil- 
ity; and,  unless  vigorously  met,  it  will  be- 
come a  real  probability.  The  same  forces 
that  imposed  prohibition  on  an  unwill- 
ing nation  are  behind  the  a;ici-cobacco 
movement.  They  are  the  sharpest,  shrewd- 
est   and    most    adroit  politicians,— past- 


el H  Appetizing 
Meat  Loaf— 

and  made  the  new  Coi  way  1  Try  tli)«»— 
MEAT  LOAF 

1  enrelope  Cox's  Gelatine,  z  cups  (1^ 
plntfl)  water,  I  teaspoon  beef  extraci  or 
bouillon  cube.  1  cup  (H  pint)  choppcil 
otlery.  4  tablespoons  chopped  sweet  red  pep- 
pers. I  tea«i>oon  salt.  ^  teaspoon  pepper. 
3  cupfi   (%   lb.)   choppe*!  cooked  meat.   Parsley. 

Pour  water  into  a  saucepan,  sprinkle  lit 
Gelatine  and  dissolve  over  Are;  add  beef  ex- 
tract or  bouillon  cube  and  cool ;  then  add 
celery,  red  i)epper.'»,  seasoning  and  meat.  Pour 
Into  a  wet  mold  and  leave  in  a  cool  place 
over  night.  Turn  out  at  serrlng  time,  cut  In 
slices  and  garnish   with  parsley. 

Any  kind  of  left-over  meat  may  be  used 
in    thl.s    way. 

There  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
in  which  to  use  Cox  Gelatine  to  make 
rour  cooking  better.  The  underlying  se- 
cret of  many  a  dainty  and  unusual  salad 
and  rich,  delicious  dessert  is  one  of  the 
little  checkerboard  packages  of  Cox 'a 
Gelatine. 

The  new  Cox  Book  of  Selected  Reci- 
pes shows  you  the  surprisingly  varied 
ways  in  which  Cox's  Gelatine,  pure, 
unflavored  and  unsweetened,  will  im- 
prove your  cooking. 

Write  for  a  free  copy. 


instant .  Pcrwdered 


GELMME 


J.  &  G.  cox,  LIMITED 

Dept.  P.     P.O.  Box,  3009,  Montreal 
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masters  in  the  field  of  practical  politics — 
[i  who  don't  hesitate  to  use  any  means  to 
carry  their  point." 

The  following'  recommendations  have 
been  endorsed  by  a  committee  which  has 
begun  work  on  a  defensive  policy. 

"Though  entirely  confident  of  the  linal 
outcome,  the  situation  is  one  that  demands 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  the  most  serious 
consideration.  It  is  time  for  everyone, 
in  all  divisions  of  the  tobacco  industry  and 
its  allied  industries,  to  constitute  himself  a 
guardian  of  the  personal  liberty  involved  in 
this  issue,  working  for  the  common  good 
and  through  a  common  centre.  Crusades, 
whether  they  are  animated  by  a  genuine 
desire  to  correct  existing  evils,  or  are  pro- 
jected by  self-serving  individuals,  gather 
momentum,  and  sometimes,  unless  checked 
by  intelligent  and  judicious  opposition, 
sweep  all  before  them.  In  so  far  as  the 
anti-tobacco  movement  is  concerned,  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  our  industry 
concentrate  all  its  energies  to  combat  its 
influence.  That  the  claims  of  those  who 
inveigh  against  tobacco  are  wholly  with- 
out foundation  has  been  proved  time  and 
again  by  famous  chemists,  physicians, 
toxicologists,  physiologists,  and  experts 
of  every  nation  and  clime.  That  they 
have  given  tobacco  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  pronounced  it  a  great  God-given  boon 
to  mankind  has  not  lessened  the  activities 
of  those  opposed  to  it,  but  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  have  stimulated  their  antagonism. 

"While  we  have  no  quarrel  with  honest 
reformers,  we  find  it  necessary,  to  protect 
our  own  interests,  to  make  vigorous  reply 
to  the  false  and  misleading  statements  con- 


tained in  the  anti-tobacco  propaganda 
that  is  being  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

The  alertness  of  the  tobacco  interests 
in  itself  contributes  to  the  probability 
that  no  such  prohibition  movement 
will  assume  important  proportions.  Be- 
cause of  their  alertness,  these  interests 
will  be  careful  to  avoid  blunders  of  policy 
such  as  those  by  which  the  liquor  pro- 
ducers challenged  the  decent  opinion  of 
the  country  and  facilitated  the  objects  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

The  easy  course  is  to  conclude  that 
nothing  will  come  of  the  movement; 
but  only  careless  thinking  tolerates  that 
conclusion.  Thousands  of  persons  took 
this  pose  of  confident  assertion  in  the  years 
when  the  prohibitory  tide  was  rising. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  movement  is  only 
in  its  first  phase,  we  should  be  ignoring 
recent  political  history  if  we  relied  too 
much  upon  the  negative  indications. 
The  conservative  view  to  take  is  that 
conditions  have  passed  the  stage  where 
an  anti-tobacco  crusade  was  impossible 
to  one  where  it  is  possible.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  movement  will 
enter  the  realm  of  probable  fulfillment. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  onslaught,  if  it 
comes,  will  be  met  by  something  better 
than  a  sudden,  eleventh-hour  propa- 
ganda of  the  corporations  constituting 
the  tobacco  industry.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ordinary  man 
who  likes  his  smoke  will  not  be  cowed 
and  prevented  from  speaking  out,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  ordinary  man  who 
indulged  in  intoxicating  beverages. 


Fiume  Under  D'Annunzio 

An  Extraordinary  Account  of  the  Situation  With  the  Poet  Airman 

as  Dictator 

THE  TIMES  (LONDON,  ENGLAND) 


\  SPECIAL  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
"^  *■  don  Times  lately  visited  Fiume  in 
order  to  obtain  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
situation  in  that  region.  His  description 
published  in  a  recent  issue  is  full  of  interest 
and  novelty.     He  says  ia part: — 

On  approaching  the  "holocaust  city" — 
so  D'Annunzio  calls  it — from  the  sea,  there 
is  nothing  to  inspire  enthusiasm  or  to 
justify  pride.  The  little  steamer  from 
Abbazia  clings  close  to  the  shore  and  runs 
slowly  along  the  wharves,  which  extend 
for  more  than  a  mile  from  the  inner  har- 
bor. Not  a  movement  can  be  seen  as 
empty  warehouse  after  empty  warehouse 
is  passed,  with  long  rows  of  splendid 
cranes  running  out  upon  their  overhead 
trollies  and  stretching  useless  arms  above 
the  vacant  quays.  The  first  impression 
is  that  the  city  is  dead,  that,  stricken  by 
some  sudden  disaster,  it  lies  shrouded  in 
rust.  The  brownish  red  pall  overlying  the 
grey  paint  contrasts  with  patches  of  green 
weeds  that  have  sprung  up  between  the 
flagstones.  Grass,  too,  is  growing  in  the 
gutters  and  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  which 
were  once  the  scene  of  bustling  activity. 
Can  this  be  FMume,  "the  City  of  Life?" 

But  the  scene  changes.  The  inner 
harbor  is  reached  and  there  the  Dante 
Alighieri,  a  modern  battleship,  lies  with 
steam  up  and  her  big  guns  trained  land- 
wards on  the  roads  leading  to  the  town. 
Close  by  are  a  couple  of  cruisers,  four  or 
five  destroyers,  and  a  flotilla  of  smaller 
craft,  about  16  in  all.  So  D'Annunzio 
has  quite  a  fleet.  The  ships  have  not  lost 
the  Navy  look.  They  are  spick  and  span, 
and  as  we  pass  one  of  the  destroyers  the 
Captain  is  being  piped  overside  in  true 
navy  fashion.  Our  tiny  craft  berths  at  a 
mole  which  abuts  on  a  wide  open  space 
leading  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  I  step 
off  and  an  official  demands  my  pas.sport, 
which  he  calmly  confiscates,  saying  that  it 
will  be  given  back  to  me  at  the  Questura, 
piu  larde.  Protest  is  unavailing,  and  I 
find  myself  in  Fiume  without  identification 
papers  of  any  kind. 

It  would  be  easy,  very  easy,  to  write  of 
Fiume  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  strain.  Here 
is  the  Paradi.se  of  Youth,  the  wildest 
<lreams  of  boyhood  adventure  come  true. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  about  20.  Some 
of  the  more  staid  men  may  be  25  and  from 
time  to  time  an  elderly  person  serves  to 
emphasize  the  immaturity  of  the  over- 
whelming majority.  In  strong  contra.st 
with    the   background   of   listless   apathy 


furnished  by  the  townspeople,  whose 
children  have  been  shipped  away,  there  is 
among  the  "Conquistadores"  an  atmos- 
phere of  enthusiasm,  of  hero-worship,  of 
self-confidence,  of  joy  of  life,  altogether 
extraordinary  when  one  stops  to  think  that 
for  more  than  a  year  now  triumphant 
youth,  bubbling  over  with  vitality,  has 
been  cooped  up  in  this  narrow  space,  with- 
out work  to  do  or  battles  to  fight,  without 
knowing  how  its  grand  adventure  will  end. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  seen  c  makes 
one  blush  for  the  lack  of  imagination  which 
stage  directors  show  when  attempting  to 
present  a  pirate  play. 

But  it  is  not  the  comic  opera  setting  that 
counts.  It  is  not  the  weird  costumes  which 
youthful  fancy  has  devised  for  its  own  self- 
glorification,  nor  the  medals  and  stars  that 
D'Annunzio  has  plastered  all  over  his 
legionaries,  and  which  they  value  above 
any  decoration  won  in  war.  The  thing 
that  counts  is  the  force  that  gives  cohesion 
to  all  this  turbulent  quicksilver. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  underrate 
D'Annunzio.  This  mari  is  a  real  force,  not 
only  by  what  he  has  been  in  the  past,  but 
by  what  he  is,  and  stands  for,  to-day. 
No  one  did  more  to  bring  Italy  into  the 
war,  and  some  of  his  speeches  then,  like 
his  Fiume  orations  now,  v/ill  endure  as 
long  as  the  Italian  language.  He  fought 
on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air.  He  was 
severely  wounded,  and  even  after  the  loss 
of  his  right  eye  he  remained  in  the  fight. 
He  has  always  dreamed  of  a  greater  Italy, 
supreme  in  the  Adriatic  and  extending  its 
influence  over  the  Balkans.  He  is  quite 
sure  that  Italy  has  been  robbed  of  the 
spoils  of  victory  by  the  "ingratitude  and 
egotism"  of  the  Allies,  and  he  is  just  as 
ready  to  give  his  life  now  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  country's  due  38  he  was 
to  die  for  her  in  battle.  D'Annunzio 
possesses  both  constructive  imagination 
and  executive  ability.  He  is  an  un- 
tiring worker,  and  has  that  divine  gift  of 
personal  magnetism  which  attracts  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  other  men.  There 
can  be  no  que.stion  of  his  power  to  sway 
the  ma.sses.  The  almost  religious  admira- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  by  the  regular 
Italian  forces — officers  and  men  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  alike — is  surpassed  only 
by  the  fanatical  fervour  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. 

And  well  may  they  look  upon  him  as 
super-human  and  have  faith  m  his  lucky 
star.  Has  he  not  appeared  successfully  to 
defy  not  only  the  Government  of  his  own 


Varnish  Products  of  Quality 

Canadian  Made  for  Canadian  Trade 

Whether  you  wish  to  rejuvenate  some  marred  furni- 
ture, finish  a  home,  renew  the  finish  of  the  motor-car, 
or  perform  any  of  the  other  thousand-and-one  tasks 
that  varnish  will  accomplish,  there's  a  Berry  Brothers 
product  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

Berry  Brothers  varnish  products  have  over  sixty 
years  of  quality  manufacture  back  of  them.  They 
are  made  in  our  great  plants  at  Walkerville,  by  ex- 
perts who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  climatic 
and  other  conditions  affecting  varnish  in  our  country. 
They  will  satisfy,  because  they  look  better  and  last 
longer. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  handle  Beriy  Brothers 
product.    Let  yours  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  varnishes  and  finishes 
that  have  made  the  name  of  Berry  Brothers 
world-famous : 

LIQUID  GRANITE,  the  world's  best  floor- 
varnish.  Waterproof,  of  course,  but  almost 
wear-proof  as  well. 

BERRYCRAFT,  the  wonder-working  stain  fin- 
ish, which  makes  old  furniture  look  better  than 
new.     A  wide  variety  of  colors. 

LUXEBERRY  WALL  FINISH— Velvitin— wash- 
able and  durable,  for  wall  decoration. 

DULGLOSS — to  produce  an  imitation  rubbed  ef- 
fect over  a  varnished  surface — dries  naturally 
to  a  velvety  finish. 

LUXEBERRY  WHITE  ENAMEL— for  interior 
decoration — will  not  discolor,  crack,  chip  or 
peel. 

The    Berry    Brothers    label    U    your    gujaranty. 


"Wo  rids      Largest     Makers 

'^^=^arnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 

WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 
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Satf^: 


"It's  the  finish  that  makes  or  mars 
the  appearance  of  the  home.  That's 
why  I  always  recommend  Berry 
Brothers  finishes  to  my  customers.  I 
know  that  their  satisfaction  will  be 
permanent." 
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«/i15fc^  See!  A  Keystone  Brush  for  me!" 
\}fy  On  your  Christmas  list  are  many 
^^    problems    Which    may    be    solved    by 


givmg 


FRENCH  IVORY  and  EBONY  BRUSHES 

For  Sister  and  for  Mother — Keystone  French  Ivory  and 
Ebony  Hair  Brushes,  Bonnet  Brushes  and  Nail  Brushes. 

For  Daddy  and  for  Brother — Keystone  Ebony  Military 
Brushes,    Clothes    Brushes,    Hat    Brushes    and    Hand    Brushes. 

"Keystone"  Brushes  have  backs  of  solid  Ebony,  and  of 
solid  French  Ivory.  Many  inferior  brushes  are  filled  with 
cement  and  other  substances  beneath  a  thin  veneer.  In 
making  Keystone  Brushes  we  employ  the  most  expensive 
grades  of  stiff,  pure  white,  glossy,  Russian  Bristles.  (If  you 
expect  service  from  a  brush  never  buy  one  with  dull  white 
bristles.) 

"Keystone"  Brushes  are  made  by  brush  experts  in  a  Can- 
adian Factory  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
brushes. 

Every  Keystone  Brush   is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

If  you  cannot  find  them  on  sale  in  your  town  write  us, 
we  will  direct  you  to  your  nearest  dealer. 


STEVENS-HEPNER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
PORT  ELGIN,  ONTARIO  ^j 


No  Other 
Christmas  Gift 
Like  This 


Be  sure  to  read  that  advertise- 
ment on  page  37 

"Old  Father  Christmas 
is  galloping  this  way  as 
hard  as  he  can  tear" 


country,  but' the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  boot?  Have  they  not  left  him 
for  more  than  a  year  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  city  he  seized?     Has  he  not 

by  acting  while  others  talked—set  the 

whole  Peace  Conference  at  nought? 
But  his  Arditi  have  other  and  more  immedi- 
ate proofs  of  his  power  to  perform  miracles 
for  them!  For  13  months  Fiume  has  lived 
without  working.  The  wharves  are  de- 
serted, the  railway  is  over-grown  with 
weeds,  the  factories  are  mostly  shut— 
the  great  Whitehead  torpedo  shop,  which 
in  1913  employed  1,800  men,  now  has  only 
some  350  workers.  Easiness  in  the  town 
is  limited  to  supplying  its  needs  and 
doing  a  little  trade  with  Trieste,  Venice 
and  parts  of  Dalmatia.  And  yet  in  some 
totally  unexplained  fashion  the  soldiers 
are  paid,  the  unemployed  are  given  boun- 
ties, food  is  plentiful  and,  compared  with 
other  Italian  cities,  living  is  cheap. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  get  regular 
Italian  army  rations,  with  something 
added,  and  extra  allowances  of  wine.  Of 
everything  there  is  an  abundance,  not 
excepting  money.  Fiume  is  the  only  city 
to-day  where  one  gets  real  pure  wheat 
bread  made  from  the  finest  white  flour. 
It  tastes  like  cake.     Indeed,  the  other  day, 


December  1,   1920 


D'Annunzio  was  able  to  sell  2,000  tons  of 
white  flour  to  the  Austrians. 

During  the  early  days  of  his  occupation 
of  Fiume,  D'Annunzio's  whole  program 
was  summed  up  in  the  words  Italia,  o 
Morte]  and  every  preparation  was  made  for 
the  defenders  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible  and  destroy  the  town  rather 
than  surrender  it.  Fiume  was  thoroughly 
mined  and  everything  made  ready  to  blow 
up  public  buildings,  highways,  water 
mains,  wharves,  piers,  warehouses,  etc., 
if  need  should  arise.  The  town  is  still 
mined,  but  D'Annunzio  knows  now  that 
he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  defend  it 
against  Italian  troops.  Indeed,  he  is 
entirely  surrounded  and  protected  by  the 
Italian  Army  of-  Occiipation,  which  has 
been  thrown  forward,  beyond  the  Treaty 
of  London  line,  and  now  occupies  the 
heights  above  Buccari,  where  a  small 
force  of  Yugo-Slavs  is  stationed. 

No  Italian  soldier  will  raise  a  hand 
against  him,  for  does  he  not  wear  the 
medal  of  the  mutilated  and  the.  Gold 
Award  of  Valor — the  equivalent  of  the 
Victoria  Cross?  Much  of  the  immediate 
future  of  Italy  may  be  bound  up  in  the 
three  words  D'Annunzio  has  inscribed 
upon  his  banner:  Qwis  Contra  Nos. 


In   the   Smugglers'   Den 


Continued  from  page  34 


Sandwich  authorities  declared  he  was  in 
the  cells  at  Windsor.  Next  morning 
when  it  was  officially  announced  that  the 
Reverend  J.  O.  L.  Spracklin  actually  was 
in  Chatham  and  had  spent  Sunday  with 
a  brother  minister,  I  had  considerably 
more  respect  for  the  smugglers'  methods 
of  gaining  what  they  call  "the  inside 
dope." 

The  day  previous  to  my  visit  to  the 
rum-runners,  to  be  exact,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 6,  and  the  morning  that  Trumble 
was  shot  in  the  pistol  duel  at  the  Sand- 
wich road-house,  I  met  the  Spracklin 
brothers;  the  Reverend  J.  O.  L.  Spracklin, 
for  a  brief  time  allowed  by  his  counsel. 
I  spent  several  hours  on  the  waterfront 
with  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Arthur  L. 
Spracklin,  pastor  of  Maiden  "Township 
Methodist  Church,  who  carried  on  in  charge 
of  the  river  vigil  from  the  time  his  brother 
gave  himself  up  to  the  police. 

I  had  gone  to  the  Border  Cities  expecting 
to  meet  in  the  Reverend  J.  O.  L.  Spracklin 
a  grave-faced  fanatic.  Instead  I  was 
greeted  by  an  athletic  young  fellow  in  his 
early  thirties,  garbed  in  a  grey  business 
suit  and  wearing  a  cheerful  expression 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Of 
medium  height  and  build  with  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  the  average  breadth  of 
shoulder,  the  clergyman-inspector  is  a 
striking  type,  handsome  as  a  motion 
picture  hero.  His  features  are  by  no 
means  puritanic.  Spracklin  has  the  brow 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  jaw  of  one  who  is 
a  devil  to  fight.  Deep-set  eyes,  more 
friendly  than  piercing,  look  out  at  you 
from  under  bulging  perceptives  and  heavily 
defined,  arched  eyebrows.  The  aggres- 
siveness of  the  man,  a  physiognomist 
might  tell  you,  is  denoted  in  the  alert  ears 
with  their  destructive  slant  and  the  pun- 
ishing curve  of  the  lower  jaw.  Add  to 
these  sketchy  details  the  confident  bearing 
of  a  man  ft'ith  the  physical  strength  to 
back  up  his  convictions,  a  warm,  ready 
hand-clasp  and  a  ringing  voice  with  excep- 
tional carrying  power  and  you  have  a 
"close-up"  of  Spracklin,  who  by  day 
attended  his  pastoral  duties  as  a  Sandwich 
Methodist  minister  and  by  night  found 
actual  diversion  in  his  chosen  vocation  of 
making  himself  a  terror  and  a  scourge 
among  the  bootleggers,  "speak-easies" 
and  whiskey-buccaneers  of  the  Essex 
borderline. 

Most  Canadians  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  Spracklin's  appointment  as  a 
special  inspector  and  with  the  chapter  of 
thrilling  i.icidents  that  led  up  to  the 
tragedy  at  the  Sandwich  road-house  where 
Trumble  fell  dead  before  the  minister- 
policeman's  pistol  with  an  execration 
quivering  on  his  dying  lips.  But  in  the 
whirl-dust  of  the  sensational  details  and 
the  running  gun-fights,  auto  chases  and 
river  raids  the  stupendous  character  of  the 
system  by  which  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
the  Yankee  has  been  catered  to  with  lakes 
and  lakes  of  booze  from  Canada  has  been 
lost  sight  of  by  many.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  concentrated  on  a  study  of 
this  novel  and  audacious  situation. 


n: 


[EVERTHELESS,  I  made  a  few  inter- 

'  esting  incidental  discoveries  while  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  people  of  all 
walks  of  life  in  the  Border  Cities,  from  bank 
managers  and  heads  of  big  undertakings 
down  to  dock-wallopers  and  street-cleaners. 
So  far  as  boot-legging  is  concerned  con- 
ditions outwardly  in  the  Border  Cities  are 
not  much  different  from  what  they  are  in 
other  Canadian  cities  of  similar  size. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  more 
inebriated  individuals  in  evidence  than 
one  would  run  into  in  a  similar  period  in 
Edmonton,  Winnipeg — or  even  Toronto. 
This  was  a  point  stressed  by  the  acting 
mayor  and  reiterated  by  members  of  the 
board  of  commerce  and  other  local  leaders. 
"The  major  part  of  the  whiskey-smuggling 
is  done  outside  of  Windsor,"  declared 
Acting-Mayor  P.  J.  England,  "but  on 
account  of  the  cases  of  violation  of  the 
O.T.A.  being  tried  by  the  magistrate 
resident  at  Windsor,  Windsor  gets  the 
black  eye  in  the  outside  world.  We  are 
strong  for  measures  to  suppress  the  traffic, 
and  I  believe  the  Reverend  J.  O.  L. 
Spracklin  has  done  good  work;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  mind  saying  publicly  that  I 
don't  believe  it  is  the  proper  job  for  a 
minister  of  the  gospel." 

The  flux  of  sentiment  on  the  question  in 
general  following  the  shooting  of  Trumble 
revealed  a  sharp  and  dangerous  division 
of  opinion.  The  head  of  one  of  the  biggest 
financial  institutions  in  the  Border  Cities 
declared  to  me  that  the  operation  of  the 
O.T.A.  through  Essex  was  a  cruel  bit  of 
opera  bouffe  that  only  reached  out  and 
jailed  the  little  fellow  while  the  big 
operators  in  the  whiskey-ring  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  Spracklin's  "inefficient  little 
squad." 

"It  would  take  a  small  army  of  detec- 
tives and  policemen  effectively  to  meet  the 
situation,"  he  pointed  out,  "and  then  why 
should  the  province  of  Ontario  go  to  all 
this  trouble  and  expense  to  save  Uncle 
Sam's  morals  when  Uncle  Sam  obviously 
is  doing  nothing  more  than  talk  about 
curtailing  the  flow  of  booze  into  his  do- 
main?" 

On  the  other  hand,  a  grimy  dock-worker 
with  shirt  open  at  the  front,  who  flavored 
his  remarks  with  words  such  as  only  water- 
front men  can  use  with  their  full 
vigor  and  elegance,  remarked  that  he 
"took  a  drink  himself,"  always  had  and 
always  would  when  he  felt  like  it.  "But," 
he  declared,  "I'm  for  Spracklin  and  I 
hope  he  gets  off  scot-free.  He's  got  the 
spunk,  that  sky-pilot,  and  the  nerve  to 
carry  out  the  law  that  the  other  fellows 
haven't.  He's  the  only  guy  the  whiskey- 
peddlers  are  afraid  of." 

In  a  pool-room  a  loose-lipped  youth 
referred  to  Spracklin  as  a  coward.  A 
tough-looking  specimen  with  hat  cocked 
on  the  side  of  his  half-story  brow  dropped 
his  cue  and  drew  a  five-dollar  bill  from  his 
pocket.  Flourishing  it  before  his  com- 
panion he  cried:  "I've  got  that  to  lay  as  a 
bet  you  daren't  call  Spracklin  a  coward  to, 
his  face.  He  may  be  a  nut  on  the  booze 
question,  but  he  aint  yellow." 

The  wager  was  not  accepted. 
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Why  Be  III  When 

You 

Can 

Be 

Well? 

Use  ^ 
the 


^^ 


^ 


HIGH 
FREQUENCY 

Illnesses  such  as  asthma,  neuritis,  rheumatism,  consti- 
pation and  neuralgia  are 
responsible  for  much 
slackening  in  production. 
They  cut  down  working 
days  and  lessen  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  days  on 
deck.      Yet    each    and 


to  Relieve  Pain  and 
Restore  Health 


Diseases  That  Are  Suc- 
cessfully Treated  By  The 
BRANSTON   Violet  Ray 
GENERATOR 


Asthma 

Arteriosclerosis 

Bronchitis 

Catarrh 

Colds 

Circulatory  Disorders 

Constipation 

Dandruff 

Deafness  and  Ear  Noises 

Eczema 

Falling  Hair 

Female  Complaints 

Goitre 

Headaches 

Infantile  Paralysis 

Influenza 

Indigestion 

Insomnia 

Lumbago 

Nervous  Affections 

Nenralgia 

Neurasthenia 

Neuritis 

Piles 

Pyorrhea 

Rheumatism 

Sciatica 

Skin  Diseases 

Sore  Throat  and 

Throat  Diseases 

Weak  Eyes 

and  many  others. 


every  one  can  be  readily  overcome,  at  small  expense,  at 
home,  by  the  use  of  the 
Branston  Violet  Ray  Gener- 
ator. The  modern  doctor 
knows  that  this  instrument 
will  increase  strength  and 
multiply  the  white  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood,  which 
fight  and  overcome  the 
disease  germs. 


Nature  and  the  Branston  Generator 
are  co-workers 

Give  them  a  fighting  chance  to  show  you  what  glowing 
bodily  health  really  means.  Pains  and  aches  will  disappear 
before  the  rush  of  rejuvenating  vitality  the  Branston  Violet 
Ray  Generator  will  send  through  your  veins.  Remember — 
it  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  natural,  permanent  revitalizer. 

Every  member  of  the  family  can  be 

benefited 

The  Branston  Generator  is  the  tonic-in-chief  for  active  busi- 
ness men.  It  has  marvellous  soothing  and  curative  effect  on 
the  illnesses  ot  women — headache,  lumbago,  nervous 
troubles.  You  can  also  use  the  Branston  Generator  on 
children,  for  childish  ailments,  and  for  improving  and 
strengthening  their  constitutions. 

The  Branston  Generator  is  simple  as  A  B  C;  it  attaches  to 
an  electric  socket  as  a  lamp.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of 
shocks.     A  child  can  operate  it. 

Our  free  booklet — "Health  Rays" — tells  all  about  the 
Branston  Generator.     Send  for  it  to-day. 


What  Satisfied  Users 
Say  About  The 

BRANSTON 
GENERATOR 


Dear    Sirs : — 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased a  Branston  Violet  Ray  Gen- 
erator for  my  father,  who  had 
been  a  martyr  to  rheumatism  for 
eighteen  years.  He  was  crippled 
and  suffered  agonies,  and  had 
been  told  by  the  doctors  that,  as 
he  was  over  seventy-five  ye;.r9  of 
age,  they  could  not  cure  him. 
After  using  one  of  your  gener- 
ators for  about  five  montha  he 
could  wnlk  miles,  and  was  com- 
pletely cured.  We  have  found  the 
Genertitor  invaluable  in  the  home 
for  other  sicknesses,  and  would 
not  part  with  it  for  anything. 
Yours    truly. 

Dear     Sirs  : 

I  wish  to  vMiLt  Lo  thank  you 
for  the  wonderful  relief  I  have 
received  from  the  use  of  your 
Generator.  For  the  paat  few 
years,  I  have  been  almost  unable 
to  bend  my  knees,  because  of  the 
pain  from  neuritid.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  be  aole  to  pU'.te  that  I 
rarely  have  the  slightejt  i-ain  now, 
and  when  I  have,  I  find  that  a 
few  minutes'  use  of  vour  Gvror- 
ator  chases  it  away  like  magic. 
Considering  that  I  am  eighty- four 
years  of  age,  I  have  much  to  be 
thankf  j1  for.  I  wiah  others  to 
kniow  what  your  Generator  can 
do,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  tell 
anyone   about    it. 

Yours   truly, 


Manufactured   Only    By 


Cha.s.  A.  Bra.nston  Co.,  Toronto!^cantda 

Branch  Factory  and  Agencies  at  41-45  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
London,  Eng.i  Capetown,  S.  Africa;  Wellington,  New  Zealandi  Ba,le,  Switzerland;  Melbourne,  Auatralia;  Shanghai,  China 

"Made  in  Canada  but   The  Standard  of  the  World" 


Chas.  A.  Branston  Co. 

355  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Please   send   your   free   book   "Health    Rays"  to 


Name    . 
Address 
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DDING 


This  is  a  Burroughs  Adding 
and  Listing  Machine,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  either  the 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chine or  the  Burroughs  Cal- 
culator. Many  thousands  of 
this  particular  model  are  in 
use  in  almost  every  kind  of 
business. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada,  Limited 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Windsor.  Ont 


Machines 
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ONLY  ONE  OF 
THE  THREE 


"Burroughs" 
Also  Means 
Bookkeeping 
&  Calculating 


The  adding  machine  is  known  all  around  the  ^A^orld  as  the 
invention  of  William  Seward  Burroughs  and  as  the  product  of 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company.  Say  "Adding 
Machine"  to  any  average  business  man  and  he  will  instantly 
think  "Burroughs". 

By  "Adding  Machine"  he  means  what  is  usually  termed 
"adding  and  listing"  machine,  though  it  can  be  used  for  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  if  required.  Its  chief  use 
however  is  for  addition. 


But  do  you  realize  that  this  "adding 
machine"  is  only  one  of  many  Burroughs 
machines  and  that  "Burroughs"  has 
come  to  mean  "Bookkeeping"  and 
"Calculating"  as  well  as  "Addition"? 

Go  into  any  of  the  banks  in  your 
town  and  ask  how  they  post  their  ledg- 
ers. Ten  to  one  they  will  say  "on  a 
Burroughs" — meaning  a  machine  that 
is  far  more  than  an  adding  machine. 
It  swiftly  prints— on  the  ledger  page 
and  in  the  proper  columns  -old  bal- 
ance, date,  item,  symbols  of  description, 
debits  and  credits.  It  figures  and 
prints  the  new  balance  with  automatic 
accuracy. 

Progressive  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, jobbers,  wholesalers-  all  who  be- 
lieve in  keeping  books  and  knowing 
instead  of  guessing- are  taking  their 
cue  from  the  banks'  accurate  and  speedy 


methods,  are  using    Burroughs  Book- 
keeping Machines. 

Calculating  represents  another  great 
group  of  figure  operations  applied  to 
business — rapid-fire  multiplication,  sub- 
traction, division,  addition — one  after 
another  on  the  same  job  or  separate 
jobs.  It's  the  big,  unnamed  "general 
figuring"  job  that  underlies  all  business 
accounting — and  it,  too,  is  a  Burroughs 
job,  the  Burroughs  Calculator  being 
the  lightest,  speediest  and  handiest 
machine  for  the  purpose. 

That  is  why  we  say  that  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding,  Bookkeeping,  and  Cal- 
culating Machines  truly  represent — 
The  A  B  C  of  Business 


The  Standard  Burroughs  line 
embraces  machines  for  Adding, 
for  Bookkeeping  and  for  Calcu- 
lating—  among  them  a  model 
which  will  fit  into  any  business, 
large  or  small,  and  repay  its  cost 
in  the  saving  of  a  few  months. 

Burroughs   offices   are    main- 


tained in  many  Canadian  cities — 
St.  Johns,  Nfld.;  Halifax,  N.  S. 
St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alta. 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Hamilton 
Ont ;  Vancouver  and  Vict  oria.B.C 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  of  Canada.  Limited    JnB  Windsor, Ont 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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GIVE  BOOKS 

This  Christmas 

Here  are  some  Gift  -  suggestions  which 
should  stroiiglylhelpyou  in  your  choosing. 

FOR 

MOTHER 
OR   AUNT 
SUE 

RE- 
TURN- 
ED 
EMPTY. 

By 

Florence 
L.  Barclay. 

Both  of  these 
K(K)d  ladies 
have  rcvell- 
ej  in  Mrs, 
Barclay's 
previous 
books.  They 
will  be  anx- 
ious to  have 
this  one.  in 
which  the 
author  has 
ventured  liito  tht  rt'alni^  of  Spiritualism 
aiitl  He- Incarnation.  Aluuwt  anyone  would 
uelcoine  It.  and  to  grown-up  ladies  It  should 
be  an  wpeoialb'  appreciated  Rift.  $2.00. 
FOR  SiSTER  LUCY  OR   COUSIN  JENNY 

POOR  MAN'S  ROCK. 

By  Bertrand  W.  Sinclair. 

Here's  a  hero  at  once  they'll  fall  In  leva 
with.  A  returned  soldier  man.  staunch  and 
true,  who  flghta  against  difficulties  in  the  Can- 
adtan  sahnon  indui^try,  and  eventually  wins  his 
sweetheart  and  overcocnes  his  difficulties.  This 
lit  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  finest  Canadian 
novels  of   the   year      $2.00. 

FOR  BROTHER  BOB  OR  HIS  KIND 

BLACK  BARTLEM  VS  TREASURE 

By  Jeffery  Farnol. 

Besides  liking  this  himself.  Bob  will  hand  U 
over  to  hlfl  lady  friends.  This  is  one  of  those 
ftwashhuckllng  stories  that  Farnol  tells  so  well, 
of  smuggling,  piracy,  hidden  treasure,  and  a 
wonderful  love  affair  wrapped  up  Id  It  all.  Bob 
will  likely  read  it  all  on  Christmas  night,  or 
the    night    after.      $2.00. 

FOR  THE  GIRL  AROUND  THE  CORNER 

POTTERISM.  By  Rose  McCauley. 

If  your  friend  lUiee  to  be  the  first  to  read 
the  outstanding  books,  she  will'  be  delighted 
with  this,  a  novel  which  you  and  she  will  heaf 
more    about    In    two    or    three    months.      $2.00^ 

FOR  THE  ADVENTURE-LOVING  FRIEND 

THE  HEART  OF  UNAGA. 

By  Ridgwell  CuUutn. 

This  will  carry  him  to  our  own  Northwest, 
where  he  will  associate  for  about  five  hours 
with  people  of  big  souls  and  red  blood,  and 
where  he  will  have  a  real  mystery  to  solve,  and 
meet  a  bunch  of  Indians  for  good  measure. 
$2.00. 

FOR   ONE  WHO  LIKES  NIGGER  STUFF 

COME  SEVEN.      By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen. 

There  is  a  chuckle  In  every  paragraph  of 
these  storiea  of  so-called  "High  Society"  among 
the  "Cullud"  people  of  the  South.  Until  he 
knows  Florrie.  Slappy  and  the  others,  he  will 
not   be    gelthig   everyllilog   out    of    life.    ..$2.00. 

FOR  THE  MORE  SERIOUS  MINDED 
RE  SOCIAL   PROBLEMS:   WHEN 
LABOR  RULES. 

By  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P. 

What  would  happen  if  a  Labour  Government 
were  to  come  into  control  in  England  under 
present -day  conditions?  This  and  other  current 
questions  are  discussed  must  entertainingly.  $2.25. 

FOR   THE  SCIENTIFICALLY  INCLINED 

RELATIVITY.         By  A.  Einstein,  Ph.D. 

Scientific  journals  have  been  full  of  references 
to  the  epoch-making  Einstein  Theory.  tor 
montlis.  Here  is  the  thing  itself  treated  com- 
prehensively and  analytically  by  its  originator. 
$1.75. 


WEST  WIND 
DRIFT 


FOR  DAD 
OR  UNCLE 
GEORGE 

WEST 
WIND 
DRIFT. 

By  George 

Barr 

McCutcheon 


This  is  a  little 
more  serious 
story  than  Mc- 
Cu  tchcon'  8 
"Graustark" 
was,  dealing 
with  the  people 
from  a  ship 
wrecked  ocean 
liner,  who,  un- 
known to  the 
rest  of  the 
world,  found  a 

place  on  a  desert  Island,  established  their 
ovpn  government  and  lived  their  own  lives  for 
some  time.  It  gives  one  something  to  think 
about.       $2.00. 

Any  Bookseller  can  supply  these  Books  or  they 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  reoelpt  of  the  prioe 
quoted. 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

PubHtherm  TORONTO 


Pay  Day  For  The  Smugglers 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  immense 
amount  of  money  which  the  rum- 
runners spend  in  the  Border  Cities  has  its 
own  peculiar  effect  on  public  opinion. 
A  leading  jeweler,  while  denouncing  the 
traffic  to  me,  softly  referred  to  a  thousand 
dollar  cheque  with  which  one  of  the 
moguls  in  the  booze-exporting  game  parted 
in  exchange  for  expensive  goods  in  his 
shop. 

"I  went  to  the  bank  to  get  the  cheque 
cashed,"  continued  the  merchant,  "and 
asked  for  fifty  and  twenty-dollar  bank 
notes.  The  teller  regretted  that  he  could 
not  comply.  All  their  bills  of  the  larger 
denomination  had  'gone  down  the  river 
to  the  flats,'  he  explained,  which  meant 
that  it  was  a  pay-day  with  the  smugglers 
and  they  had  practically  drained  the  city 
of  bills  of  the  larger  denomination." 


Fortunes  have  no  doubt  been  made  by 
various  individuals  who  have  gambled 
reoutation  and  liberty  against  big  stakes 
offered  l>y  the  traffic.  Even  youths  and 
small  boys  are  said  to  be  in  the  smuggler's 
pay.  This  is  one  of  the  counts  on  whicH 
supporters  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Ontario  government  to  suppress  the  busi- 
ness contend  that  the  traffic  has  a  far- 
reaching,  contaminating  influence  that  is 
making  itself  felt  all  over  the  community. 

Yet-- 

On  the  midnight  train  returnmg  to  the 
east  I  enjoyed  a  pipe  with  a  good  old- 
fashioned  soul  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  Border  Cities  all  his  life.  "I'd  never 
know  there  was  any  boot-legging  or  ruin- 
running  going  on  in  the  place  if  it  wasn't 
for  what  I  read  in  the  papers  at  night," 
he  said. 

"Did  you  notice  how  those  cities  are 
growing?" 


The  City  of  Peril 

Continued  from  page  32 


"Such  a  boy,  I  believe,  is  now  being  held 
by  the  police — whether  at  the  Tombs  or 
not  I  cannot  say." 

"And  I  understand  you're  going  to 
appear  against  him?" 

"Am  I?"  I  said,  reaching  over  and  taking 
a  cigar  from  my  humidor. 

"You  think  you  are.    But  you're  not." 

"I'm  not." 

"No;  you're  not.  And  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  little  advice  in  plenty  of  time." 

"I  sincerely  trust  it  will  be  helpful." 

"Oh,  it'll  be  damned  helpful.  And  it 
won't  be  hard  to  understand.  All  I'm 
here  to  say  is  that  if  you  send  that  boy  up- 
state, you're  going  to  be  blown  to  hell  and 
back." 

I  could  not  help  laughing.  Then  I 
stopped  to  offer  him  one  of  my  cigars.  He 
promptly  declined  it. 

"Can  you  guarantee  the  return  trip?" 
I  inquired,  noticing  that  my  facetiousness 
left  him  more  than  ever  puzzled. 

"You'll  get  it — that's  all  I'll  guarantee." 

"And  on  whose  authority  do  you  make 
this  assertion?"  I  asked.  I  had  been 
thinking  both  hard  and  fast  as  I  stood 
smoking. 

It  would  be  a  foolish  move,  I  felt,  to 
close  in  on  him  then  and  there.  I  first 
wanted  to  gather  up  the  rest  of  my  evidence. 
And  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  game  to 
such  an  early  and  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory close. 

"For  whom  do  you  happen  to  be  speak- 
ing?" I  repeated,  resenting  his  attitude  of 
growing  impudence. 

He  took  a  step  closer.  "I'm  speakin' 
for  the  Inner  Circle — for  a  brotherhood 
that  could  make  any  Black  Hand  gang  in 
this  burg  look  like  an  also-ran." 

ONCE  MORE  I  laughed  a  little.  I  had 
never  been  much  afraid  of  the  man 
who  makes  threats.  A  threat,  I  usually 
felt,  was  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  man 
with  the  intention  to  strike  gives  no  warn- 
ing; the  man  with  the  power  to  strike  at 
will  needs  no  resort  to  words. 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked. 

"Aint  that  enough?"  said  the  ex-convict, 
with  a  sneer. 

"Then  I  can  give  you  the  informa- 
tion which  you  are  after.  It  may  both 
satisfy  and  delight  you  to  hear  that  I  am 
not  going  to  pound  young  Di   Marco." 

"Of  course  you're  not,"  observed  the 
sapient  MacGirr.  I  noticed  that  his 
gruffness  of  voice,  used  a  moment  before, 
had  passed  from  him.  I  had  noticed  on 
several  former  occasions  that  MacGirr 
kept  two  voices  in  his  locker — the  glib 
voice  of  the  curb  orator  for  those  who 
would  appreciate  it,  and  the  gruffer  and 
rougher  voice  which  made  him  more  at 
home  with  his  underworld  colleagues. 

"Of  course  I'm  not,"  I  acquiesced. 
"But  I  am  going  to  pound  you\" 

His  little  wide-set,  ducklike  eyes  opened 
at  this.  Then  he  recovered  himself  and 
laughed  as  he  watched  me  open  the  door 
for  him. 

"I  guess  I'm  used  to  pounding,"  he 
retorted,  as  he  passed  through  the  door  and 
slowly  turned  until  he  faced  me  again, 
"so  you  can  get  busy,  as  soon  as  you  like!" 

I  had  a  hankering  to  have  it  out  with 
him,  man  to  man,  then  and  there.  But 
such  was  not  the  method  of  modern  war- 
fare, I  was  slowly  but  surely  learning. 
So  I  had  to  control  my  feelings,  though 
it  cost  me  an  effort. 


"Good  night,"  I  said,  quite  cheerily  and 
companionably. 

"Good  night,"  he  answered,  shifting 
one  wide  shoulder  up  towards  his  ear- 
tip. 

He  did  not  move.  He  stood  studying 
my  face.  I  seemed  both  to  exasperate 
and  mystify  him. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  just  how 
you  got  wise  to  so  much  of  my  business?" 
he  asked.  I  thought  I  detected  a  note  of 
seriousness  in  his  mockery.  It  was  flatter- 
ing to  think  that  I  had  even  stirred  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  man. 

"Ah,  then  it  was  your  business?"  I 
retorted. 

He  continued  to  stare  at  me. 

"You're  too  wise,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Too  wise  to  last  long." 

"I'll  run  that  risk,"  I  retorted,  "and 
even  increase  it." 

"How?" 

"By  proceeding  to  increase  my  area 
of  wisdom." 

"And  where'll  that  take  you?" 

"We'll  discuss  that  at  our  next  meeting." 

"Perhaps,"  he  announced,  with  his 
ironic  stare  of  appraisal. 

"Good  night,"  I  repeated,  as  I  closed 
the  door. 

"Good  night!"  he  announced,  a  little 
mockingly,    over    his    massive    shoulder.- 

CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Tangle  in  the  Web 

MY  NEXT  DAY  was  far  from  being  an 
idle  one.  Davis,  in  his  account  of 
Elvira  Sabouroff's  movements  after  she 
left  me,  had  nothing  extraordinary  to 
report. 

He  had  followed  her  down  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Madison  Square.  There  she  had 
hurried  eastward  across  the  Square  into 
Twenty-fifth  Street.  At  Fourth  Avenue 
she  had  stopped  to  catch  a  surface  car. 
It  was  at  Twenty-first  Street  that  she  had 
stepped  from  this  car  again.  Then  she 
had  walked  eastward  for  nearly  two 
blocks,  and,  taking  out  a  latch-key,  had 
quickly  entered  a  red-briok  apartment- 
house  of  passably  modern  appearance. 
It  seemed  a  quiet  and  respectable  neigh- 
borhood, Davis  explained,  after  he  had 
given  me  the  house  number.  He  said  he 
felt  sure  he  had  not  been  seen. 

My  next  move  took  me  down  to  Lieuten- 
ant Belton's  office,  and  still  later  into 
Hulsart's  court-room,  and  still  later  again 
before  the  Center  Street  officials.  'This 
entailed  many  explanations,  involved 
several  consultations,  and  resulted  in  con- 
siderable telephoning  and  counter-con- 
sulting and  passing  from  office  to  office, 
before  I  was  able  to  say  that  Cono  Di 
.Marco  could  once  more  face  his  liberty. 
Flinging  hand-bags  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  apparently,  was  not  a 
practice  to  be  encouraged;  and  the  wheels 
of  the  law,  once  started,  are  not  always  easy 
to  stop. 

Lieutenant  Belton  himself  took  the 
collapse  of  the  Cono  Di  Marco  case  with  a 
great  deal  more  tranquility  than  I  had 
looked  for.  The  whole  thing,  I  suppose, 
was  very  small  potatoes  to  him.  And  it 
would  have  meant  a  month's  hard  work, 
he  explained,  to  round  up  the  outsiders. 

"What  do  you  know  about  those  out- 
siders?" I  demanded. 

"Nothing  for  publication,"  he  laughed 
back. 


"Then  I'm  going  to  enlighten  you,  be- 
fore long,"  was  my  answer. 

"You're  too  young  at  the  game  to  start 
bucking  against  that  Bolshevist  gang,"  he 
good-naturedly  declared. 

"Well,  I  intend  to  try  a  round  with  at 
least  one  of  them,"  I  answered,  a  little 
piqued  by  his  lightness  of  tone. 

"Which  one  of  them?"  he  asked,  still 
amused. 

"The  one  they  call  Red-flag  MacGirr," 
was  my  answer. 

"He'll  keep  you  busy  for  a  while," 
remarked  the  lieutenant,  this  time  a  little 
puzzled,  as  I  had  wished  him  to  be. 
"And  I  guess  you'll  find  it  almost  as 
exciting  as  some  of  your  tarpon-fishing," 
he  concluded,  patronizingly,  while  I  sat 
looking  at  him  and  wondering  if  I  would 
ever  live  down  my  over-luxurious  past. 

My  next  move  was  a  guarded  visit  to 
the  Second  Avenue  room  above  the 
German  printing-shop;  the  bald  little  room 
where  I  had  first  heard  MacGirr  and  Di 
Marco  work  out  the  details  of  their  plot. 

As  I  had  expected,  I  found  the  shop 
locked  and  shuttered.  Beansy  Schmid- 
lapp,  alias  Pepper  Schlatter,  had  obviously 
decided  to  lie  low  until  the  excitement  of 
the  Stillwell  affair  had  died  down.  But  I 
concluded  that  my  little  back  room  would 
be  worth  keeping  in  hand.  It  made  too 
good  a  tower  of  observation  to  be  lightly 
abandoned. 

I  next  made  my  way  to  Twenty-first 
Street,  sauntering  along  its  south  side 
between  First  and  Third  Avenues,  to  fix 
in  my  mind  the  house  which  Davis  had 
described  as  the  home  of  Elvira  Sabouroff. 
A  sign,  swinging  on  an  iron  rod  wired  to 
the  janitor's  basement-steps,  said: 

FOUR  ROOM  FLAT   TO  LET 

This,  I  decided,  would  make  a  good 
excuse  for  investigating  that  house  a  little 
more  closely.  I  found  it  hard  to  explain 
to  myself  just  why  I  was  doing  this.  I 
seemed  to  resent  any  lurking  suspicion  as 
to  the  integrity  of  Elvira  Sabouroff,  or  the 
truth  of  what  she  had  told  me. 

I  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a 
German  restaurant,  pondering  the  per- 
versity of  this  feeling,  when  something 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  a  something  which 
drove  all  such  sentimental  quibbles  quickly 
out  of  my  head.  For  I  beheld  the  huge 
figure  of  MacGirr  walking  rapidly  west- 
ward along  Twenty-first  Street. 

I  saw  him  look  guardedly  about  as  he 
came  to  a  stop,  as  though  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  not  followed.  Then  I  saw 
him  turn  sharply  and  swing  up  the  narrow 
steps  of  the  apartment-house  which  Davis 
had  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  Elvira 
Sabouroff  lived. 

The  discovery  was  more  of  a  shock  to 
me  than  I  dared  to  confess  to  myself. 
It  seemed  to  open  up  such  untold  possi- 
bilities, such  puzzling  and  unsettling  com- 
plications. It  almost  justified  the  sus- 
picions which  I  had  begun  to  resent. 

I  walked  casually  into  the  little  German 
restaurant  and  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the 
tables  near  the  window.  Having  done 
this,  I  ordered  a  meal  which  I  had  neither 
the  appetite  nor  the  courage  to  attack. 
But  I  sat  before  it  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  sipping  the  cafe-au-lait  and  in- 
haling the    odors    of  Teutonic  cookery. 

I  saw  MacGirr  come  from  the  house, 
walk  eastward,  and  disappear  into  First 
Avenue.  Two  minutes  later  I  saw  Elvira 
Sabouroff  herself  come  out  and  follow  him. 

The  fact  was  forced  home  upon  me  that 
this  strangely  incongruous  couple  were  still 
colleagues,  still  held  together  by  some  com- 
pact that  was  as  secret  as  it  was  subversive. 
It  made  me  feel  that  I  had  been  duped, 
that  my  movements  for  the  liberation  of 
Cono  Di  Marco  were  little  more  than  a 
foolishly  emotional  and  over-generous 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

CHAPTER  XX 

The  Personal  Equation 

T  CUT  the  VanAlstyne  tea  at  the  Plaza 
*■  nevertheless,  and  bolted  from  a  com- 
mittee meeting  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in 
order  to  be  at  home  during  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  Elvira  Sabouroff's  call. 

When  six  o'clock  came  without  her,  and 
another  half-hour  had  dragged  by,  I  began 
to  feel  that'  I  had  indeed  been  duped  a-'id 
deceived  by  her.  It  came  home  to  me  that 
I  was  not  progressing  as  famously  as  I  had 
hoped  for. 

I  waited  until  seven.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  ordering  my  car  from  the  garage  when 
what  Davis  described  as  a  small  Italian 
boy  left  a  note  at  my  door,  without  waiting 
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for  an  answer.  The  note  was  brief; 
it  came  from  Elvira  Sabouroff.    It  said: 

"I  cannot  come  to  you.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain the  reason  now,  but  I  must  see  you 
at  ten  o'clock  to-night. — E.  S." 

I  read  these  lines  over  several  times, 
each  reading  leaving  me  a  little  more 
puzzled  and  uncertain.  I  could  not  deny 
a  feeling  of  almost  appeasing  satisfaction, 
however,  at  the  possession  of  this  first 
recognition  of  a  personal  relation.  So 
with  a  more  contented  mind  I  told  Davis 
to  order  in  dinner,  and  instructed  him  to 
admit  no  one  save  the  woman,  and  to  be 
especially  guarded  in  answering  all  rings. 
I  think  the  mystery  of  the  thing  appealed 
to  the  placid-eyed  old  hypocrite  mightily ; 
for  when  I  suggested  that  it  might  not  be 
altogether  amiss  if  he  went  armed,  for  a 
few  days,  at  least,  the  faintest  ghost  of  a 
smile  flickered  about  his  straight-lipped 
mouth. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  to  ten  when  he 
admitted  Elvira  Sabouroff.  I  knew,  the 
moment  I  clapped  eyes  on  her,  that  she 
was  struggling  under  some  undue  excite- 
ment. Her  breath  came  quick  and  short; 
there  was  a  feverish  alertness  in  her  move- 
ments. But  what  most  altered  her  was 
the  absence  of  that  abstracted  tranquility 
which  I  had  so  often  noticed  about  her 
eyes.  She  even  seemed  unwilling  to  let 
her  gaze  meet  mine.  I  wondered  just  how 
much  MacGirr's  visit  to  her  had  to  do  with 
this.  I  also  wondered,  now  that  she  had 
won  her  point  as  to  the  Di  Marco  case, 
what  changes  there  would  be  in  her  manner 
— what  her  newer  attitude  toward  me 
would  be. 

"I  cannot — ^I  dare  not  come  here  any 
more,"  she  said,  without  looking  at  me. 
It  surprised  me  that  she  still  had  enough 
conscience  to  trouble  her. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  as  I  pushed  for- 
ward a  chair  for  her. 

"I  cannot  explain.  But  it  will  be  im- 
possible." 

"Which  means  that  you  intend  to  break 
your  part  of  the  compact  between  ijs?" 

"No — not  that!"  she  cried,  disturbed, 
apparently,  by  the  touch  of  scorn  in  my 
voice.  "There  were  older  compacts  than 
mine  with  you — I  think  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten them." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  could  see  the  unhappiness  in 
them.  There  was  also  something  strange- 
ly like  terror  on  her  face.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  she  would  stoop  to  the  way  of 
deceit  and  lies. 

"Do  you  mean  the  Inner  Circle?"  I 
asked,  less  brutally. 

She  moved  her  head  slowly  up  and  down, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"Have  you  seen  any  of  that  Inner 
Circle  since  you  left  this  place  last  night?" 
I  asked. 

I  knew  that  question  was  putting  her 
to  the  test.  My  anxiety  grew  as  the 
seconds  dragged  by  and  she  did  not 
answer.  Then  she  looked  up  at  me,  with 
a  deep  breath,  as  though  bracing  herself 
for  some  ordeal  which  I  could  not  as  yet 
comprehend. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  two  of  them,"  she 
said  at  last. 

A  BARELY  perceptible  tremor,  too 
slight  to  be  called  a  shudder,  passed 
over  her.  * 

"Had  those  visits  anything  to  do  with 
the  promise  you  made  to  me  yesterday?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Could  you  explain  how?" 

"No."  • 

"Then  could  you  explain  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  you  to  come  here  at  the  hour 
you  first  mentioned?" 

"I  was  being  watched." 

"But  why  did  that  frighten  you?" 

"It  did  not  frighten  me.  But  it  was  not 
fair  to  you." 

"Tome?" 

"Yes — they  know  that  I  was  here  last 
night.  They  may  even  know  that  I  am 
here  now.  They  are  on  the  watch,  spying 
and  shadowing  me  everywhere." 

"But  you  misunderstand  the  situation. 
I'm  not  afraid.  In  fact,  I  rather  enjoy 
the  excitement  of  it." 

She  looked  around  at  me  again,  this 
time  in  mild  wonder. 

"You  do  not  know  them!"  she  broke 
out,  in  her  low  and  tense  tones,  with  that 
vague  touch  of  some  foreign  inflection  in 
their  cadences  which,  I  had  noticed,  so 
often  returned  to  her  in  moments  of  deeper 
emotion.  "They  have  no  law  save  their 
own.  Oppression  has  made  them  cunning 
and  cruel.  Poverty  has  exasperated  and 
crushed    them.     They    are    lawless    and 


ruthless.  They  believe  in  outrage  and 
violence.  They  glory  in  it.  What  you 
might  call  murder  is  almost  an  ideal  of 
conduct  to  them.  They  have  absorbed 
Lenine's  and  Trotzky's  principles,  and 
gone  beyond  them." 

"This  is  not  Sicily,"  I  said,  laughingly. 
My  lightness  of  tone  did  not  dispel  her 
sense  of  terror. 

"But  still  they  can  carry  out  their 
plans.  They  can  do  their  work  under 
the  pretence  that  their  acts  are  mere 
Bolsheviki  efforts.  If  they  are  once 
convinced  that  you  are  against  them,  they 
will  never  leave  you  one  safe  hour." 

"But  why  should  you  worry  about 
that?"  I  asked,  with  a  laugh.  "I'd  enjoy 
it,  as  I've  already  told  you.  We  can't 
live  without  excitement,  you  know.  I 
used  to  travel  across  a  continent  for  my 
sensations — pay  good  money  for  them — 
even  go  wandering  about  shooting  big 
game,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  hardship  and  the  occasional 
hazard.  Yes,  I  actually  used  to  pay  good 
money  for  thrills — for  something  to  shake 
the  ennui  out  of  life!" 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  the  puzzled 
girl. 

"Then  let  me  explain.  If  I  am  going  to 
find  just  as  good  a  sensation  here,  in  this 
city — why,  it's  going  to  save  me  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I  won't  need  to  travel,  you  see, 
when  it's  going  to  come  and  meet  me  at 
every  street  corner." 

"But  it's  peril.  There's  always  the 
peril!"  she  cried. 

"I'm  not  altogether  afraid  of  it.  And 
I  rather  imagine  that  this  gang  you  speak 
of  has  moved  and  lived  and  had  its  being 
mostly  through  fear.  I  imagine  that  when 
they  are  fought  with  their  own  tools  they 
won't  put  up  such  a  brave  front.  You 
must  pardon  me  if  I  say  these  things  even 
while  I  remember  that  you  are  still  one  of 
the  Circle." 

I  could'  see  the  blood  surge  up  to  her 
face  and  leave  it  even  paler  than  before. 
A  rebellious  light  came  into  her  eyes,  but 
it  showed  for  only  a  second  or  two.  I 
could  see,  too,  that  she  was  making  a 
great  effort  to  contain  herelf . 

"The  Circle  you  speak  of  is  no  longer  the 
Circle." 

"And  why  not?" 

"It  has  been  invaded  and  made  use  of 
by  selfish  men,  by  criminals  who  are  using 
it  to  gain  their  own  ends." 

"And  one  of  those  men  is  Red-flag 
MacGirr,"  I  declared. 

She  acquiesced  to  that  declaration  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
head. 

"And  it  was  Red-flag  MacGirr  who 
sent  you  here  to  me,"  I  broke  out,  as  I 
noticed  her  shift  of  uneasiness  at  the  men-  ■ 
tion  of  the  name.  She  cowered  back  a 
little.  I  could  see  that  the  blow  had 
struck  home. 

"No — no!"  she  murmured,  white  to  the 
lips. 

"Then  why  did  this  man  MacGirr, 
alias  Socialist  Connell,  visit  you  at  your 
home  in  Twenty-first  Street,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  this  afternoon?  And 
why  did  you  go  out,  not  five  minutes 
after  he  did,  hurry  to  the  rooms  of  Cono 
Di  Marco,  and  meet  there  a  German 
bomb-maker  named  "Beansy  Schmidlapp, 
alias  Pepper  Schlatter — the  very  man  who 
in  the  back  of  his  printing-shop  on  Suffolk 
Street  prepared  the  explosive  which  Cono 
Di  Marco  was  to  make  use  of  in  the  Still- 
well  outrage?" 

MY  OUTBURST  left  her  gasping  a 
little,  for  there  was  many  an  hour  of 
pent  up  indignation  let  loose  in  it.  The 
completeness  of  my  information,  too,  must 
have  startled  her.  But  it  was  not  guilt 
and  humiliation  that  I  read  on  her  face; 
it  was  revolt,  bitter  and  indignant  revolt. 
She  threw  out  her  hands  with  a  little 
gesture  of  repudiation. 

"I  can't  go  on  with  these  lies,"she  said, 
with  almost  a  moan.  "This  endless  chain 
of  lies!  I  can't  let  you  think  that  I  am 
as  bad,  as  low  as  that!  It  has  to  come  to 
an  end— rand  it  may  as  well  be  now!" 

I  waited  for  her  to  go  on,  without 
speaking.  It  was  still  costing  her  an 
effort  to  face  me,  but  I  knew  I  could  not 
help  her. 

"It  is  true  that  this  man  you  call 
MacGirr  came  to  me,"  she  began,  her 
voice  so  low  and  constrained  that  it 
scarcely  carried  past  the  table  on  which 
she  leaned.  "He  knew  I  had  been  here — 
he  knew  when  I  left  your  rooms,  la.st 
night,  long  past  midnight.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  knowledge  to  threaten  me." 
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^  Weil-Dressed  Man 

inspires  confidence.  To  be  well-dressed  is 
not  to  be'  over-dressed,  but  to  be  attired  in 
suitable  clothing. 

THIS  is  where  we  specialise.  We  are 
practical  tailormen,  who  have  given 
years  of  study  to  the  question  of  men's 
clothes.  That  is  why  our  business  is  so 
large  to-day.  We  make  friends  and  cus- 
tomers; which  is  not  very  difficult,  but  we 
do  even  more — we  keep  them. 

SUIT  or  OVERCOAT 

TO  MEASURE  $22.50 


OUR  CLOTHING  to  Measure  has  gained 
for  us  a  world-wide  reputation.  This 
is  not  altogether  surprising,  because  the 
value  is  marvellous.  Every  garment  pro- 
duced by  us  is  an  embodiment  of  grace. 
Our  garments  are  really  tailored.  Apart 
from  the  quality  of  the  fabric,  the  "Curzon" 
tailoring  alone  imparts  an  air  of  distinction 
to  a  man's  clothes.  It  is  something  to  be 
"CURZON"  CLAD. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PATTERNS 

We  invite  you  to  write  us  at  once  for  free  patterns,  when  by  return  you  will  receive 
a  collection  which,  for  beauty  and  variety,  are  unequalled  by  any  selection  in  any  tailor's 
shop  or  store.     These  patterns  are  sent  carriage  paid  free  of  cost. 

Together  with  patterns  you  will  receive  Latest  Fashion-plates  and  an  interesting 
Booklet  explaining  our  methods  of  business.  Included  in  this  Booklet  is  a  Self-Measure- 
ment Form,  cleverly  arranged,  whereby  you  may  take  your  own  measurements  in  your 
own  home  with  the  certitude  of  accuracy.  We  will  also  send  you  a  testimonial  Booklet 
incorporating  letters  of  appreciation   from  clients  all   over  the   world. 
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shade  and  kind  of  cloth  desired  and  enclosing  remittance  for  the  value. 
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Hotel  Griswold,  Detroit.   Micl..  September,    1920.     ' 

TO  THE  EDITOR — As  a  subscriber  and  a  close  reader  of  your  dally,  and  noting 
the  tilts  you  are  baring  with  profiteers  of  many  varieties,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
perience in  the  purchase  of  clothing.  To  a  London  firm  on  July  3rd  1  sent  a  draft 
for  six  pounds  sterling,  for  which  I  paid  my  bank  $24.29.  I  aent  my  measure  for 
clothe  in  detail  as  my  local  tailor  would  have  them,  describing  about  the  pattern  as 
best  I  could,  and  left  the  balance  to  them,  realising  that  for  that  money  I  could  not 
lose  much  at  the  most.  Every  clothing  expert  to  whom  - 1  have  submitted  the  goods 
placed  the  coat  at  $55  to  $85.  Wife  declares  1  will  never  wear  the  suit  out,  Ita 
quality  ia  so  good;  and  for  a  fit  there  can  be  no  criticism.  The  London  tailors  are 
CURZON  BROS.  LTD..  and  anyone  can  get  their  samples  and  prices  on  application, 
and  prove  what  I  have  stated  for  themselves.  _^      ^^^^  ,„„™ 

HENRY   VINCENT. 
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Hear  Rachmaninoff  on  the 

New  Edison 


THIS  ifliislration  is  reproduced  from  an 
actual  |)li<»t<)graj)h  of  Hachniauiuoff 
playiti"^  the  Second  Hunfjarian  Rhapsodic 
(Liszt)  wliile  the  New  Edison  Re-CreATED 
his  previous  rendition  of  the  same  com- 
position. 

The  absolute  fidelity  of  the  Re-Ckeatiu.\ 
to  the  artist's  original  performance  amazed 
and  astonished  the  listeners. 


Once  more  the  New  Edison's  perfect  Real 
ism  was  proved  by  the   acid  test  of  direct 
<omparison. 

We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  Rach- 
maninoff has  ijlso  made  recordings  for  one 
of  the  standard  talking  machines.  We  in- 
vite comparison.  Hear  Rachmaninoff  at 
the  store  of  any  Edison  dealer. 


Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,    Orange,  N.  J. 

Edison  Rachmaninoff  Rk-Creations 

Now  on  Sale  (Others  to  be  Released  Taterl 

><..   «2I6<>    Second    lluiidarian   Rhap-       >o.   82170  Second    Hunfiaiiaii    Klia|.-  No.    «2I«7    Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor. 

sodie                ( l.iszt J  I'jvt  I  sodie                i  Liszt  i  VmI  i  0\,.  i  f  Hnchmnninnff) 

(With    Mr.  Rachraaninoff's    CadenzaJ 

-No.  K2Uiy    Second    Hunjiarian  Rlia|i-       No.   82170  Pastorale  >o.   82  187    IVdka  de  W.  I**, 

sodie                ( Uszl  I  I'an  Z  ,         ( Scarhilli-Taiisig )  ( RarhwaninoffJ 
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"How  threaten  you?"  I  demanded,  as 
she  came  to  a  stop  and  her  gaze  went  down 
before  my  belligerent  stare. 

"He  is  low — he  is  little  more  than  an 
animal." 

"Well?" 

"He  said  that  unless  I  got  you  to  keep 
out  of  all  Inner  Circle  affairs  he  would  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Emergency  Com- 

m  i  \  \jf^f^ 

"But  what  made  him  think  you  had 
influence  with  me?  Why  should  he 
assume  that  you  had  control  over  my 
future  actions?" 

She  bent  her  head  lower,  and  did  not 
look  at  me  as  she  answered  this  question. 

"He  said  that  if  you  were  willing  to  do 
what  you  have  already  done,  you  could 
be  made  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
He  said  it  was  my  fault,  my  fault  alone, 
if  I  did  not  convince  you  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  the  Circle." 

"And?" 

"He  said  that  I  should  come  to  you — 
and  that  I  should  stay  until  I  had  won 
my  point." 

She  flung  the  words  from  her  with  a 
gesture  of  loathing,  as  she  might  have 
cast  off  a  bemired  garment.  I  could  tell 
by  the  tremor  of  her  hands  what  it  was 
costing  her  to  make  that  declaration. 
And  there  grew  up  in  me  an  almost  hor- 
rified conception  of  the  baseness  and 
depravity  of  Red-fiag  MacGirr. 

I  found  it  hard  to,  meet  the  girl's  eyes 
as  she  stood  in  front  of  me.  I  felt  that  in 
some  way  she  had  stepped  up  to  a  higher 
plane  than  mine.  It  seemed  that  her 
tumultuous  confession  had  carried  away 
with  it  the  dross  that  still  left  me  the 
coarser  and  baser  metal.  Yet  it  was  not 
the  confession,  I  told  myself  on  second 
thought;  it  was  more  the  profound  and 
abysmal  revolt  of  her  whole  nature,  the 
suffering  through  which  she  had  passed 
in  its  enunciation,  which  was  counting  so 
much  in  her  favor. 

"The  beast!"  I  ejaculated,  against  my 
will,  as  my  thoughts  once  more  went  back 
to  MacGirr,  and  to  the  part  he  was  playing. 
I  found  it  hard  to  break  the  silence,  yet 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something. 
"And  this  is  the  Circle  for  which  you  are 
willing  to  work?"  I  asked,  as  gently  as  I 
could. 

"No,  I  cannot  work  for  them!"  she  burst 
out.  "That  is  over.  There  is  no  longer 
anything  to  work  for.  They  are  only 
idle  and  envious  spirits  railing  against 
order  and  decency.  They  have  no  con- 
structive ideal  behind  them;  they  are 
fretting  about  in  a  low  fever  of  unrest, 
sustaining  life  on  the  milk-and-water  of 
cheap  oratory.     I  can  see  it  now." 

"Then  why  should  you  dread  leaving 
them?" 

CHE  looked  up  quickly,  in  surprise,  as 
^though  I  had  failed  to  understand  the 
obvious. 

"They  will  never  let  me  leave  them," 
she  explained.  "They  will  say  I  know  too 
much  about  them  and  their  plans.  It's 
not  that  I  am  afraid  of  them.  But  they 
will  always  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  to 
the  end." 

"Would  that  be  your  only  regret?"  I 
asked. 

"One  can't  give  up  one's  life-work  with- 
out a  pang,"  she  answered,  and  on  her 
face  was  the  wordless  anguish  of  the 
dreamer  who  has  failed  in  her  dream. 
"It  will  leave  me  so  terribly  alone!  It  will 
leave  all  my  life  empty." 

I  felt  sorry  for  her,  yet  I  knew  that  she 
stood  infinitely  beyond  the  range  of  my 
foolish  pity. 

"Couldn't  I  do  anything  to  help  you  to 
keep  that  life  from  being  empty?"  I  asked, 
meeting  her  eyes  as  they  were  lifted  to 
mine,  touched  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  bewilder- 
ing in  the  pale  beauty  of  her  face.  The 
moment,  in  some  way,  registered  itself  on 
my  memory  as  epochal,  as  though  life  had 
narrowed  up  to  one  of  its  rare  and  mem- 
orable crises. 

"You?"  she  murmured,  her  shadowy 
eyes  still  sad  with  that  troubled  disillu- 
sionment.    "How   could   you   do   that?" 

"Let  me  try,"  I  asked,  and  the  solemnity 
of  my  voice  surprised  me  a  little.  "Men 
and  women  have  helped  one  another  long 
before  this." 

"I  need  a  friend  very  much,"  she  mur- 
mured, but  the  impersonal  and  abstracted 
tone  in  which  the  words  were  uttered 
made  them  almost  a  dismissal  of  my  offer. 
Life  already  seemed  to  have  taught  her 
that  friendship  was  seldom  disinterested. 


Over  tri( 
Wire! 


POLLY— "Yes!  I  heard  it  yes- 
terday. Oh,  Bess,  can  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  that  enchant- 
ing perfume  Maude  uses.  She 
won't  tell  me — but  I  hear  it  is 
the   rage   in   Paris?" 

BESS— "Isn't  it  exquisite?  It's 
one  of  the  Erasmic  perfumes  ! 
Aw-w-w — let  me  see.  Reve^ 
Reve  de  Beaute — that's  it." 

POLLY— "That's  the  name,  old 
dear — thanks  awfully.  Isn't  it 
marvellous  ?  I  never  smelled 
such  a  fascinating  fragrance. 
Just  like  burying  your  nose  in 
an  old-fashioned  bouquet." 

BESS — "Yes,  it  is  made  from 
the  essence  of  the  rarest  old- 
world  flowers.  Maude  says 
one  drop  lasts  for  days — yet 
the  fragi'ance  is  so  unobtru- 
sive. All  the  smart  women  are 
using  it.  Oh,  here  comes  Jack 
— bye,  bye.' 

Parfum 
Reve  de  Beaute 


Also   Savon,    Poudre   de   Riz*     Creme   de 
Beaute,  Toilet  Water 
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The  candor  with  which  she  had  learned  to 
face  the  world  had  cost  her  much.  It  may 
have  made  her  fearless  of  convention;  but 
it  had  made  her  also  fearful  of  comrade- 
ship with  her  own  kind. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  could  not  repay  your 
friendship."  Then  she  drew  back  a 
little,  as  though  recoiling  from  the  force  of 
H  new  thought.  "But,  after  all,  we  may 
both  be  helpless  in  this.  We  may  be 
compelled  to  stand  together,  to  save  our- 
selves. We  may  have  to  be  friends 
because  from  now  on  we  will  have  the 
same  enemies." 

"Then  you  will  stand  by  me?"  I  said, 
with  a  note  of  humility.  The  humility, 
I  felt,  was  some  not  unnatural  response  to 
the  very  nobility  with  which  she  seemed  to 
invest  her  loneliness  of  spirit. 

I  found  myself  impulsively  holding  out  a 
hand  to  her.  She  looked  at  me  for  one 
pregnant  moment,  and  then  permitted  her 
hand  to  drop  into  mine.  It  lay  there,  for 
only  a  second  or  two,  almost  as  quiet  and 
helpless  as  a  wounded  bird. 

It  was  the  morning's  mail  that  brought 
me  a  characteristically  acidulated  note 
from  Natalie  Stillwell,  somewhat  imper- 
iously demanding  the  meaning  of  my 
neglect. 

"Let  this  new-fangled  criminal  research 
work  of  yours  go  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
come  down  and  enjoy  the  surf-bathing  with 
us.  It's  beautiful.  And  we  are  getting 
up  a  camping  party  for  a  week  at  Duck 
Inlet.  Can't  you  come  down  and  help 
amuse  us  while  we're  there? 

"NATALIE  E.  STILLWELL." 

■^I  thought  of  her  in  her  wheeled  chair, 
with  her  slender  parasol  and  her  fine  linen 
and  laces,  gliding  through  her  upholstered 
life  on  that  consummately  perfected 
machinery  which  ground  each  passing 
sand-grain  of  time  into  sensation.  But, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  write  that  day. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Footpath  of  Friendship 

TT  WAS  the  second  unexpectedly  busy 
*-  day  after  Cono  Di  Marco's  discharge 
from  custody  that  my  desk-telephone 
rang,  and  Elvira  Sabouroff  herself  spoke 
to  me  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
I  knew  at  once,  from  the  mere  tone  of 
the  voice  that  came  to  me  through  my 
receiver,  that  something  of  importance 
had  happened.  Yet  the  consciousness  of 
this  did  not  bring  with  it  any  feeling  of 
disturbance.  I  was,  in  fact,  possessed 
by  a  vague  sense  of  gratitude  at  the 
thought  that 'there  was  to  be  no  break  in 
the  chain  of  hurrying  events.  A  life  of 
action  was,  after  all,  getting  its  grip  on  me. 

"I  must  see  you  at  once,"  said  the  voice 
which  now  and  then  reminded  me,  in 
certain  fleeting  and  flute-like  notes,  of  an 
old  English  quail-pipe  which  I  kept  among 
my  curios. 

■  'But  what  is  it?"  I  asked,  after  I  had 
assured  her  that  I  could  see  her  at  any 
time.  She  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  situation  was  one  which  could  not  be 
explained  over  the  wire. 

'Will  you  come  here?"  I  asked. 
'No;  that  is  impossible,"  was  her  hurried 
answer.     "I  must  meet  you  somewhere." 

"Where  are  you  now?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  before  the 
answer  came. 

"I'm    speaking    from    Third    Avenue." 

"But  from  where  on  Third  Avenue?" 

"FVom  a  chemist's — what  you  call  a 
drug-store." 

"And  what  must  I  do?" 

"When  I  leave  here  I  shall  get  into  a 
car,  to  make  sure  I  am  not  followed. 
Could  you  not  take  the  subway  to  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  cross  the  promenade  on  foot  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  meet  me  somewhere 
aast  of  the  first  tower?" 

"I  could,  quite  easily." 

^^Then  I  .shall  carry  a  folded  newspaper. 
I'shall  be  walking  from  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  toward  the  first  tower.  If  I 
drop  the  newspaper  you  must  not  stop. 
Do  not  even  speak  to  me." 

"I  understand.     I'll  be  there,"  I  answer- 

1«d.1 
I  heard  her  murmured  "Good-bye," 
and  hung  up  the  receiver,  indescribably 
exhilarated  at  the  thoiight  of  this  new  and 
undefined  movement  in  our  opening 
drama. 
It  had  been  many  a  long  day  since  I 
(iiad  crossed  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  foot. 
The  February  morning  air  was  clear  and 


me  was  dappled  with  drifting  ice-floes. 
Billowing  clouds  of  steam,  white  and 
fluffy,  like  cotton-wool,  floated  up  from 
the  drifting  ferries.  The  slips  and  wharves 
of  the  harbor  stretched  away  on  either 
side,  like  a  tooth-lined  mouth  that  opened 
into  the  maw  of  the  hungering  city.  The 
bay  flashed  silver  and  opal  in  the  thin 
winter  sunlight;  the  passing  ships  spoke 
of  high  emprise  and  foreign  ports  and  the 
appeasing  spice  of  danger.  It  seemed 
good  to  be  alive.  The  zest  of  adventure 
could  still  keep  life  clean  and  wholesome. 

All  of  earth's  spirit  of  uncertainty, 
touched  with  romance,  seemed  to  focus 
and  rest  on  the  black-clad  figure  which 
approached  me  between  the  great  sway- 
ing bridge  cables  and  crawling  trains  and 
rattling  ears  and  wagons.  The  cold  air 
had  brought  a  roselike  touch  of  pale  color 
to  her  cheek.  The  quick  look  of  relief 
and  gratitude,  too,  that  sprang  into  her 
eyes  as  she  saw  me,  did  not  escape  my 
notice.  Instead  of  dropping  the  folded 
newspaper  which  she  carried  in  her  hand, 
she  swung  about  and  joined  me.  We 
walked  onward  toward  the  centre  of  the 
bridge.  The  footpath  was  slippery  with 
patches  of  frozen  snow,  and  she  took  my 
proffered  arm  in  silence.  A  smile  lurked 
for  a  moment  somewhere  about  her  usually 
mournful  eyes.  Then  her  old-time  gravity 
returned  to  her. 

"Wait,"  I  said,  as  we  stopped  to  look 
out  over  the  sparkling  bay.  "Don't 
spoil  it — don't  shatter  the  moment,  until 
we've  seen  this  view!" 

"It's  worth  seeing,"  she  said  with  a 
little    sigh.     "It's    worth    waiting    for." 

We  stood  side  by  side,  letting  our  gaze 
wander  back  and  forth,  from  the  sombre 
grays  and  greens  of  Governor's  Island  to 
the  black  cobweb  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge,  from  the  creeping  and  puffing 
harbor  tugs  to  the  canon-ends  of  the  crowd- 
ed cross  streets.  Then  we  moved  on  again 
in  that  strange  aerial  solitude,  poised 
between  the  roar  and  tumult  of  two 
great  cities. 

THE    contemplation     of     Manhattan's 
serrated  sky-line  did  not  seem  to  add 
to  my  companion's  peace  of  mind. 

"It  will  never  be  safe  for  us  now,"  she 
said,  with  a  troubled  movement  of  the 
head  toward  the  city.  "It  will  never  be 
safe — there." 

"And  why  not?"  I  asked. 

"Because  it  has  come — at  last!  What 
I  was  afraid  of  has  happened.  They  are 
against  us  now,  all  of  them." 

It  was  not  fear  that  shone  in  her  eyes; 
it  was  more  the  bewildering  spirit  of  some 
new  and  utter  isolation,  the  desolation  of 
a  soul  which  had  not  altogether  learned  to 
accept  loneliness. 

"Cono  Di  Marco  has  turned  against  me. 
He  blames  everything  on  me.  He  claims 
it  was  I  who  caused  the  miscarriage  of  his 
plans — of  that  insane  plot  of  his.  He 
would  not  listen  to  me.  He  has  seen 
MacGirr,  and  MacGirr  has  lied  to  him, 
has  strengthened  him  in  his  belief.  He 
says  I  have  defeated  their  plans,  that  I 
have  been  openly  working  against  the 
Inner  Circle." 

"And  a  blessed  fine  thing  to  work 
against!"  I  suggested,  as  lightly  as  before. 
She  looked  at  me  reprovingly  out  of  her 
troubled  and  inscrutable  eyes. 

"But  it  has  brought  them  together  on  a 
new  understanding,"  she  explained.  "And 
MacGirr  and  Schmidlapp  have  met. 
They  have  had  a  conference  over  it.  They 
have  decided,  as  they  put  it,  to  take  you 
on  the  wing." 

"They  are  quite  welcome  to,"  I  retorted. 
I  tried  to  be  nonchalant.  But  in  spite  of 
myself,  at  those  pregnant  words,  a  tingle 
of  something  that  was  neither  fear  nor 
dread  erupted  and  ramified  through  the 
nerves  of  my  body.  "But  how  do  you 
know  these  two  worthies  have  had  a 
conference?" 

"I  gathered  it  from  what  Cono  Di 
Marco  implied — from  what  he  said.  They 
met  in  Schmidlapp's,  on  Suffolk  Street, 
in  the  printing-shop  there.  They  seem 
to  think  New  York  will  be  too  dangerous 
for  them.  They  have  sent  a  message 
ordering  me  to  come  and  talk  things  over 
with  them." 

"Why   should   they  send   for   you?" 

"MacGirr  insists  on  u.sing  me.  He  says 
he  will  give  me  one  more  chance  to  do 
what  he  proposes.  He  intends  to  give 
me  one  chance,  with  you,  before  he  makes 
his  final  stroke." 

"One  more  chance?"  I  echoed,  alarmed 
at  the  abject  bitterness  with  which  she 
flung  out  the  words. 

To  be  Continued 
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Oo-koo-hoo's  El 
Dorado 

Continued  from  page  28 
camp,  and  he  would  return  to  recover  hife 

On  arriving  at  the  snare,  he  saw  his 
pipe  lying  ju.st  beyond  his  reach  at  the 
back  of  the  loop,  but  instead  of  walking 
round  the  brush  fence  and  picking  it  up 
from  behind,  as  he  should  have  done,  he 
foolishly  put  his  leg  through  the  snare  in 
order  to  reach  and  dislodge  his  pipe.  By 
some  evil  chance  his  foot  caught  upon  the 
loop,  and  instantly  he  was  violently  jerked 
heels  over  head,  into  the  air,  and  there 
hung  head  downward  struggling  for  his 
life. 

He  had  made  the  tossing-pole  froin  a 
strong  tree,  up  which  his  son  had  climbed 
with  a  line  and  by  their  combined  weight 
they  had  forced  the  tree-top  over  and 
down  until  they  could  secure  it  by  setting 
the  snare.  The  tossing-pole,  when  the 
snare  went  off,  sprung  up  with  such  force 
that  it  not  only  dislocated  the  hunter  s 
right  leg  at  the  knee,  but  it  threw  his  knife 
out  of  its  sheath,  and,  consequently,  he  had 
no  means  by  which  he  could  cut  the  line, 
nor  could  he  unfasten  it  or  even  climb  up — 
for  he  was  hanging  clear  of  the  tree. 
Presently,  however,  he  began  to  bleed 
from  the  nose  and  ears;  and  in  his  violent 
effort  to  struggle  free,  he  noticed  that  he 
was  swinging  from  side  to  side;  then  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  if  he  could  only 
increase  the  radius  of  his  swing  he  might 
manage  to  reach  and  seize  hold  of  the 
tree,  climb  up  to  slacken  the  line,  unfasten 
the  snare,  and  set  himself  free.  This, 
after  much  violent  effort,  he  finally  accom- 
plished; but  even  when  he  reached  the 
ground,  everything  seemed  utterly  hope- 
less, for,  on  account  of  his  dislocated  leg, 
he  could  not  walk. 

So  there  he  lay  all  night  long.  During 
twilight,  as  fate  ordained,  the  wounded 
man  had  a  visitor;  it  was  a  bear,  and  no 
doubt  the  very  bear  for  which  he  had  set 
his  snare.  But  the  bear,  in  approaching, 
did  not  notice  the  man  until  it  was  almost 
on  top  of  him,  and  then  it  became  so 
frightened  that  it  tore  up  into  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  and  there  remained  for  hours. 
By  midnight,  however,  it  came  down,  and 
then  it  was  the  suffering  hunter's  turn  to 
become  alarmed,  for  the  big  brute  passed 
very  close  to  him  before  it  finally  walked 
away. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  hunter's  son 
arrived,  but  not  being  able  to  carry  his 
father,  and  fearing  lest  the  bear  might 
return  before  he  could  secure  help,  he 
decided  to  leave  his  father  there,  while  he 
went  in  search  of  the  bear.  Tracking  it, 
he  soon  came  upon  it  and  shot  it  dead. 
Back  he  hastened  to  camp  and,  with  his 
mother,  returned  with  a  sled  and  hauled 
the  wounded  man  home. 

Catching  Rabbits  by  Calling  to  Them 

EXPERT  hunters,  when  they  have  time, 
prefer  to  hunt  rabbits  by  calling  them. 
In  the  rutting  season  they  imitate  the 
love-call  of  the  female,  and  in  other  seasons 
they  mimic  the  cries  of  the  young;  in 
either  case,  the  unsuspecting  animals 
come  loping  from  all  directions  and  the 
hunter  ^bowls  them  over  with  fine  shot. 
Calling  takes  much  practice,  but  when  the 
hunter  has  become  an  adept,  it  is  the  easi-' 
est  and  the  quickest  way  of  catching  them. 
That  evening  when  the  fire  sank  low  and 
we  turned  in,  a  pack  of  timber-wolves  for 
fully  an  hour  sang  us  a  most  interesting 
lullaby;  such  a  one  indeed,  that  it  made 
the  goose-skin  run  up  and  down  our  backs 
— or  rather  my  back — just  as  really  fine 
music  always  does;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  enjoyed  it  more  than  many  a  human 
concert  I  have  heard. 

Playing  on  a  Lynx's  Curiosity 

TT  WAS  cool  next  morning  and  cloudy 
•*■  and  threatening  snow.  Five  rabbits 
had  been  caught  during  the  night,  and 
after  breakfast  we  turned  to  setting  lynx- 
snares.  The  steel  trap  is  set  for  the  lynx 
much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  for  the  fox; 
but  for  the  lynx  a  snare  is  preferable.  It 
is  set  with  or  without  a  tossing-pole,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  brush-lodge,  the  base 
of  which  is  about  five  feet  wide.  The  bait 
used  is  made  by  rubbing  beaver  castorum 
on  a  bit  of  rabbit-skin  placed  in  a  split 
stick  set  vertically  in  the  centre  of  the 
lodge.     A  surer  way,  however,  is  to  also 
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set  a  steel  trap  in  front  of  the  lodge  door, 
so  that  if  the  lynx  does  not  enter,  he  may 
be  caught  while  looking  in.  The  Indians 
often  hunt  them  with  dogs,  for,  when  pur- 
sued, the  lynx  soon  takes  to  a  tree  and 
then  is  easily  shot.  But  the  most  pro- 
ficient hunters  like  to  hunt  them  by  calling. 
They  imitate  its  screech  and  also  its  whistle, 
for  the  lynx  whistles  somewhat  like  a 
jack-rabbit,  though  the  sound  is  coarser 
and  louder.  Some  Indians  are  very  suc- 
cessful in  this  mode  of  hunting. 

After  setting  a  number  of  snares  for 
lynxes  we  resumed  our  march,  and  on 
rounding  the  end  of  a  little  lake  saw  two 
fresh  moose-tracks.  Following  them  up, 
we  finally  came  to  a  park-like  region, 
where  there  was  very  little  underbrush, 
and  where  most  of  the  trees  were  pine  and 
spruce — an  ideal  spot  for  marten.  So 
Oo-koo-hoo,  forgetting  all  about  his  moose- 
tracks,  made  ready  to  set  some  marten 
traps. 

For  one  marten  an  Indian  catches  in  a 
steel  trap,  he  catches  a  dozen  in  wooden 
deadfalls;  but  with  the  white  trapper  it.is 
different  —  he  relies  chiefly  on  the  steel 
traps.  Steel  traps  are  set  either  in  the 
open  or  in  the  tracks  of  the  marten  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  for  foxes,  and 
either  with  or  without  tossing -poles. 
The  largest  and  best  deadfalls  used  by  the 
Indians  are  those  they  set  for  bears. 

The  city-dwelling  author,  or  illustrator, 
who  has  not  lived  in  the  wilderness  would 
never  think  of  depicting  an  Indian  trapper 
with  a  big  hand-auger  hanging  from  his 
belt,  perhaps  no  more  than  he  would  de- 
pict a  pirate  armed  with  a  big  Bible;  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Indian 
trapper  nowadays  carries  an  auger  much 
as  the  old  buccaneer  carried  his  cutlass — 
thrust  through  his  belt.  Somehow  or 
other,  I  never  could  associate  Oo-koo-hoo's 
big  wooden-handled  auger  with  his  gun  and 
powder-horn,  and  all  the  while  I  was 
curious  as  to  what  use  he  was  going  to 
make  of  it.  Now  I  was  to  have  my  cur- 
iosity satisfied. 

What  Use  Indian  Has  for  a  Bore 

Tj^IRST  he  selected  an  evergreen  tree 
•T  about  a  foot  in  diameter — this  time  it 
was  a  pine — and  with  his  axe  cut  a  horizon- 
tal notch  one  to  two  inches  deep;  then  he 
blazed  the  tree  six  or  eight  inches  down  to 
the  notch,  in  order  to  form  a  smooth, 
flat  surface;  then  he  took  his  big  auger  and 
bored  down  into  the  tree,  at  an  incline  of 
about  twenty  degrees,  a  hole  of  two 
inches  diameter  and  nine  inches  deep. 
Allowing  at  that  spot  for  two  feet  of  snow, 
he  had  bored  the  hole  about  thirty  inches 
above  ground.  Then,  taking  two  inch- 
and-a-quarter,  thin,  sharp-pointed  nails, 
he  drove  them  obliquely  into  the  tree  just 
above  the  hole,  so  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  each  protruded  into  the  hole. 
He  did  the  same  with  two  other  nails  be- 
low the  hole,  but  this  time  drove  them  up- 
wards until  they,  too,  protruded  into  the 
hole. 

Both  sets  of  nails  were  driven  in  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  apart.  The  liait 
used  was  a  duck's  head  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole.  The  idea  was  that  when 
the  marten  scented  the  bait,  he  would 
crawl  into  the  hole  to  secure  it;  but  when 
he  tried  to  withdraw,  he  would  find  himself 
entrapped  by  the  four  sharp-pointed  nails 
that,  though  they  allowed  him  to  slip  in, 
now  prevented  him  from  backing  out  as 
they  ran  into  his  flesh,  and  held  him  until 
the  hunter,  placing  two  fingers  of  each 
hand  over  the  four  nail-points,  seizing 
with  his  teeth  the  animal's  tail,  and  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  would  draw  his  victim 
out.  But  such  work  is  rather  risky,  as 
the  hunter  may  be  bitten  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  kill  the  marten. 

Though  it  is  a  very  recent  mode  of 
trapping — only  about  thirty-five  years  old 
— it  is  now  considered  the  best  of  all  ways 
for  taking  marten,  as  the  traps  not  only 
remain  set  all  winter,  but  they  last  for 
years.  Later,  I  learned  from  a  chief 
factor,  that  it  was  invented  by  a  Seaul- 
teaux  Indian  named  Ke-now-keoose,  who 
was  at  one  time  employed  as  a  servant  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  where  he 
learned  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools — later, 
when  he  left  the  service,  he  hunted  and 
trapped  along  the  Athahasca,  the  Slave, 
and  the  Mackenzie  Rivers. 

Sometimes  twenty-five  to  thirty  such 
traps  are  set  by  a  hunter  in  a  single  day. 
Oo-koo-hoo  took  pains  to  teach  the  boys 
everything  in  relation  to  trapping,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  sure  they  had  mastered  the 


details  of  setting  such  traps,  he  went  ahead 
with  his  axe  to  blaze  the  right  trees,  while 
the  boys  followed  with  the  auger,  and  in 
the  work  of  boring  the  holes  and  driving 
the  nails  took  turn  and  turn  about.  But 
after  all,  the  old-fashioned  deadfall  is 
niore  humane  than  any  other  way  of  trap- 
ping, as  it  often  ends  the  animal's  suffering 
at  once  by  killing  it  outright,  instead  of 
holding  it  a  prisoner  till  it  starves  or  is 
frozen  to  death  before  the  hunter  arrives 
on  his  usual  weekly  round  of  that  particu- 
lar trapping  path. 

Oo-koo-hoo  Arranges  Short  Cut 
Home 

AX/'E  CAMPED  that  night  on  the  hill- 
*  »  side  overlooking  "Mink  Creek,"  as 
Oo-koo-hoo  called  it,  and  next  morning  we 
again  set  out  on  our  circular  way,  for  on 
leaving  our  lodges  we  first  headed  almost 
due  west  for  about  three  miles,  then  we 
turned  south  for  two  more  and,  gradually 
working  round,  we  were  soon  facing  east; 
that  course  we  followed  for  a  day,  then  on 
the  morrow  we  worked  round  toward  the 
north,  and  finally  to  the  west  again,  as  we 
neared  home.  Thus  the  trapping  path 
was  laid  in  an  elliptic  form,  somewhat 
suggesting  the  letter  C,  with  the  home 
camp  between  the  two  ends  of  the  letter. 
Many  times  during  the  winter,  circum- 
stances proved  the  wisdom  of  Oo-koo-hoo's 
plan,  especially  when  the  sled  became 
overloaded  with  game,  and  a  short  cut 
to  camp  became  desirable.  Though  no 
part  of  his  fur-path  lay  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  lodges,  yet  to  make  the 
full  circuit  on  snowshoes,  to  examine  the 
traps,  and  to  set  some  of  them,  it  required 
a  long  day,  as  the  path  must  have  covered 
in  a  zig-zagging  way  over  twenty  miles. 
Later  on  he  and  Amik  laid  out  two  more 
such  trapping  paths;  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  east  of  Bear  Lake. 

pxURING  the  next  few  days  Oo-koo-hoo 
•L'  and  Amik  had  also  finished  setting 
their  traps,  snares  and  deadfalls  for  all  the 
furred  creatures  of  the  woods,  including 
wolves  and  bears.  Already  the  camp  had 
taken  on  a  business-like  air,  for  the  big 
stretching  frames  for  the  skins  of  moose, 
bear  and  caribou  had  been  erected  near  the 
lodges;  and  as  both  the  hunters  had  se- 
cured moose  and  caribou,  the  frames  were 
already  in  use.  Trapping  had  begun  in 
earnest  and  though  fairly  successful — a 
number  of  fine  skins  having  been  already 
taken — the  hunters  were  still  worried 
over  the  wolverines.  On  one  path  alone, 
they  had  found  nothing  but  a  fox's  foot, 
and  the  tails  of  four  martens;  besides, 
several  of  their  traps  were  missing.  In 
another  place,  where  they  had  dressed  a 
caribou  killed  by  Oo-koo-hoo,  and  had 
left  the  meat  overnight  for  the  women  and 
boys  to  haul  in  next  day — wolverines  had 
found  it  and  defiled  it  in  their  usual  way. 

One  evening  early  in  November,  after 
a  hard  day's  travel  through  a  big  storm  of 
wet,  clinging  snow,  we  sat  smoking  by  the 
fire  in  Oo-koo-hoo's  lodge,  and  happily 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  we  had  got 
everything  in  good  shape  for  the  coming  of 
winter.  Next  morning,  when  we  went 
outside,  we  found  that  everything  \yas 
covered  .with  a  heavy  blanket  of  clinging 
snow,  and  the  streams  and  the  lake  begin- 
ning to  freeze  over.  We  found,  also,  to 
our  amazement,  that  a  big  bull-moose  had 
been  standing  on  the  bank  of  Muskrat 
Creek  and  watching  the  smoke  rising  from 
our  lodges  as  the  fires  were  lighted  at  sun- 
rise— just  as  I  have  shown  in  my  picture 
which  is  shown  on  page  27. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast,  we  three  men 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  njoose  which  we 
overtook  within  a  mile,  and  then  there  was 
meat  to  haul  on  sleds  to  our  camp. 

That  day  the  temperature  fell  rapidly, 
and  by  night  the  little  streams  were  strong- 
ly frozen  and  around  the  lake  the  ice 
stretched  far  out  from  the  shore.  So  we 
gathered  up  the  canoes  and  stored  them 
for  the  winter  upside  down  upon  stages 
made  for  the  purpose;  and  that  night  be- 
fore we  turned  in  we  saw,  for  the  first  time 
that  season,  Akwutinoowe — "The  Freezing 
Moon." 


"All  Weather" 
Shoes 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Designed  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  natural 
development  of  children's 
feet,  Chums  Shoes  are  the 
choice  of  every  careful 
mother.  Scientifically 
built,  Chums  support 
growing  muscles  and 
bones,  and  prevent 
trouble  with  ankle;  arch 
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(The  nexl  instalment  of  Arthur  Hem- 
ing's  story  of  our  great  northern 
forests  will  appear  in  the  January  1, 
\92^, issue.) 
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feet. 
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National  Advertising 
and  Household  Budgets 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  these  days  about  Budgets.  They 
affect  every  household  in  Canada.  They  call  for  in- 
telligent and  scientific  distribution  of  expenditures. 
They  call  for  the  purchase  of  merchandise  of  depend- 
able and  uniform  high  quality  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Canadian  housewives  are  greatly  interested  in  Budgets 
— in  keeping  household  expenses  at  low  level — with- 
out sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  food  they  eat,  the 
clothes  they  wear,  the  musical  instruments  they  use, 
and  the  household  furnishings  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices they  buy. 

National  advertising  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  buy- 
ing. It  is  the  advertiser's  expression  of  faith  in  his 
merchandise.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  quality.  Adver- 
tising keeps  the  quality  up.  Inferior  merchandise 
cannot  masquerade  in  the  quality  clothes  of  advertis- 
ing. National  advertising  increases  demand  and  pro- 
duction and  lowers  the  selling  price  to  you. 

Advertisements  show  you  how  to  buy  most  eflftciently 
and  economically.     Read  the  advertisements. 


"Believe    in    God,  in    Spite  of  What  the 

Clergy  Say" 
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cratic  lath  or  loop-hole;  and  you  can  render 
him  the  most  material  help  by  your  abil- 
ities and  l<nowledge  of  the  world.  Society 
will  be  gracious  to  you  because  you  are  a 
grata  persona  and  everybody  will  wish  you 
well  because  you  have  made  the  sacrifice. 
You  may  lead  a  much  higher  life  if  you  are 
yourself  equal  to  it. 

"To-day  I  read  Hume's  Life — by  him- 
self, very  striking — you  will  find  it  gen- 
erally at  the  beginning  of  his  History  of 
England.    There  have  been  saints  among 
infidels  too,  e.g.,  Hume  and  Spinoza,  on 
behalf  of  whom  I  think  it  a  duty  to  say 
something,   as  the   Church   has  devoted 
them  to  eternal  flames.     To  use  a  German 
phrase  they  were  'Christians  in   uncon- 
sciousness.'   That  describes  a  good  many 
people— I  believe  that  as  Christians  we 
should  get  rid  of  a  good  many  doubtful 
phrases  and  speak  only  through  our  lives. 
"Believe  me,  my  dear  Margaret, 
"Yours  truly  and  affectionately, 
"B.  JOWETT." 
Here  is  another: 

"Balliol  College, 

Feb.  13,  1893. 
"My  Dear  Margaret: 
"I  began  at  ten  minutes  to  twelve  last 
night  to  write  to  you  but  as  the  postman 
appeared  at  five  minutes  to  twelve  it  was 
naturally  cut  short.  May  I  begin  again 
where  I  left  off?  I  should  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  many  things.  I  hope  you  will 
not  say,  as  Johnson  says  to  Boswell, 
'Sir,  you  have  only  two  subjects,  yourself 
and  me,  and  I  am  heartily  sick  of  both.' 
"I  have  been  delighted  with  Mr.  Asquith's 
success.  He  has  the  certainty  of  a  great 
man  in  him — such  strength  and  simplicity 
and  independence  and  superiority  to  the 
world  and  the  clubs.  You  seem  to  me 
very  fortunate  in  having  three  such  friends 
as  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  I  believe  that  you  may  do  a 
great  deal  for  them  and  they  are  probably 
the  first  men  of  their  time  or  not  very  far 
short  of  it." 

The  year  before  his  death  he  had  a 
dangerous  illness.  Every  one  thought  he 
would  die.  He  dictated  farewell  letters  to 
all  his  friends  by  his  secretary  and  house- 
keeper. Miss  Knight.  On  receiving  mine 
from  him  at  Glen  I  was  so  much  annoyed 
at  its  tone  that  I  wired: 

"Jowett,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

"I  refuse  to  accept  this  as  your  farewell 
letter  to  me;  you  have  been  listening  to 
some  silly  woman  and  believing  what  she 
says.    Love,  Margot." 

This  telegram  had  a  magical  effect. 
Soon  after,  he  wrote  me  a  wonderful  letter 
with  his  own  hand;  I  have  tried  to  find  these 
two  letters,  but  in  vain.  I  remember  the 
reason  that  the  first  vexed  me  was  be- 
cause he  believed  a  report  that  I  had 
knocked  up  against  a  foreign  potentate 
ndmg  in  Rotten  Row  for  a  bet,  which  was 
not  only  untrue  but  ridiculous,  and  I  was 
getting  a  little  impatient  of  the  cattish- 
ness  and  credulity  of  the  West  End  of 
London. 

Week-Ends  at  Oxford 
\JIY  WEEK-ENDS  at  Balliol  were 
■"-▼A  unique.  ...  As  the  week-end  guests 
had  arrived,  I  went  up  to  my  room.  I  sat 
between  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Lord  Bowen 
that  night  at  dinner.  There  was  more 
bouquet  than  body  about  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
and,  to  parody  Gibbon,  Lord  Bowen's 
mind  was  not  clouded  by  enthusiasm; 
but  two  more  delightful  men  never  existed 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Huxley  came  up  to  me 
and  said  that  the  Master  had  confessed  he 
had  done  him  out  of  sitting  next  to  me,  so 
would  I  talk  to  him;  we  sat  down  together 
and  our  conversation  opened  on  religion. 

There  was  not  much  juste  milieu  about 
Huxley:  he  began  by  saying  God  was  only 
there  because  people  believed  in  Him  and 
that  the  fastidious  incognito  "I  am  that 
I  am"  was  His  idea  of  humor,  etc.  I  felt 
vexed  and  shocked  when  he  ended  a 
blasphemous  tirade  by  saying  he  did  not 
believe  any  man  of  action  had  been  in- 
spired by  religion.  I  thought  I  would  call 
in  Lord  Bowen — who  was  standing  for- 
lornly in  the  middle  of  the  room— to 
my  assistance;  he  instantly  responded  and 
drew  a  chair  up  to  us.     I  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Huxley  challenges  me  to  produce 
any  man  of  action  who  has  been  directly 
inspired  by  my  religion." 


Bowen  (with  a  sleek  smile):  "Between  us 
we  should  be  able  to  answer  him.  Miss 
Tennant,  I  think.    Who  is  your  man?" 

Every  idea  seemed  to  scatter  out  of  my 
brain.     I  suggested  at  random: 

"Gordon." 

I  might  have  been  reading  his  thoughts, 
for  it  so  happened  that  Huxley  adored 
Gordon. 

Huxley:  "Ah,  There  you  rather  have 
me!" 

Having  obviously  had  enough  of  me  and 
changing  the  position  of  his  chair,  as  if  to 
engage  Bowen    in  a  t6te-a-tete,  he   said: 

"My  dear  Bowen,  Gordon  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  ever  met.  I  knew  him 
well;  he  was  sincere  and  disinterested, 
quite  incapable  of  saying  anything  he  did 
not  think;  you  will  hardly  believe  me,  but 
one  day  he  said  to  me  in  tones  of  passionate 
conviction  that,  if  he  were  to  walk  round 
the  corner  of  the  street  and  have  his 
brains  shot  out,  he  would  know  that  he  had 
only  been  transferred  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
government." 

Bowen:  "Would  the  absence  of  brains 
have  been  of  any  help  to  him?" 

After  this  our  mutual  good  humor  was 
restored  and  I  just  had  time  for  a  word 
with  Mrs.  Green,  before  the  evening  was 
ruined  by  Jowett  taking  us  across  the 
quad  to  hear  bad  music  in  the  hideous 
Balliol  hall.  Of  all  the  Master's  women 
friends,  I  infinitely  preferred  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Green  and  I  continue  to  do  so.  She  is 
among  the  rare  women  who  have  all  the 
qualities  which  in  moments  of  disillusion 
I  deny  to  them  in  general. 

I  spent  my  last  week-end  at  Balliol 
when  Jowett  appeared  to  have  recovered 
his  health.  On  the  Monday  morning, 
after  his  guests  had  gone,  I  went  as  usual 
to  his  study  to  talk  to  him.  My  wire  on 
receiving  his  death-bed  letter  had  amused 
but  distressed  him  and  on  my  arrival  he 
pressed  me  to  tell  him  what  it  was  he  had 
written  that  had  offended  me.  I  told  him 
I  was  not  offended,  only  hurt;  he  asked  me 
what  the  difference  was;  I  wish  I  could  have 
given  him  the  answer  that  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  gave  Lord  Gray  when  he  asked 
her  the  same  question  walking  in  the 
garden  at  Fallodon  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  country  house  visit: 

"The  one  touches  your  vanity  and  the 
other  your  heart." 

"Believe  in  God  Despite  the  Clergy" 

T  DO  NOT  know  what  I  said,  but  I  told 
A  him  I  was  quite  unoffendable  and  with- 
out touchiness,  but  that  his  letter  had 
appeared  to  me  to  have  all  the  faults  of  a 
schoolmaster  and  a  cleric  in  it,  and  not 
the  love  of  a  friend;  he  listened  to  me  with 
his  usual  patience  and  sweetness  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret. 

On  the  Monday  morning  of  which  I  am 
writing  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
hold  my  tongue  and  let  the  Master  for 
once  make  the  first  move.  His  classical 
silences  I  had  often  denied;  it  was  time 
however  to  see  what  would  happen  if  I 
talked  less. 

When  we  got  into  the  room  and  he  had 
shut  the  door,  I  absently  selected  the  only 
comfortable  chair.  He  sat  down  next  to 
me.  I  lit  a  cigarette;  a  long  and  quelling 
silence  followed;  feeling  rather  at  a  loose 
end,  I  thought  out  a  few  stage  directions, 
"here  business  with  handkerchief,  etc.," 
and  adjusted  the  buckles  of  my  shoes.  I 
looked  at  some  of  the  photographs  and 
fingered  a  paper-knife  and  odds  and  ends 
on  the  table  near  me;  an  oppressive  silence- 
continued — I  strolled  to  the  bookshelves 
and  under  cover  of  Country  Conversations 
peeped  at  the  Master. 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  said  to  myself  as 
I  saw  him  immersed  in  thought:  he  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  unaware  of  my  existence;, 
something  had  switched  him  off  as  if  he 
had  been  the  electric  light. 

"Really,  Master,"  I  said  at  last,  with 
considerable  impatience,  "there  is  very 
little  excuse  for  your  silence,  surely  you 
have  something  to  say  to  me,  something  to 
tell  me;  you  have  had  an  experience  since 
we  have  talked  to  each  other  that  I  have 
never  had:  you  have  been  near  Death." 

Jowett  (not  in  any  way  put  out):  "I  felt 
no  rapture — no  bliss."  (Suddenly  looking: 
at  me  and  taking  my  hand):  "My  dear„ 
dear  child,  you  must  believe  in  God  in 
spite  of  what  the  clergy  say." 
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LUX 

Helps  Business  Girls 

A  few  minutes  easy  simple 
work  in  your  rcx>m  and 
your  dainty  blouse — your 
silken  underwear  and 
stockings  — ■  can  be  Lux- 
bathed  and  made  like  new. 
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Gifts  that  brighten 
the  whole  year 

Making  cleaner  homes 

^HERE  Christmas  brings  a  Bissell 
that  house  will  be  happier  and 
healthier  for  years  to  eome,  for  there 
is  almost  no  wear -out  to  a  Bissell. 
The  Carpet  Sweeper  for  tKe  daily  sweeping — 
the  Bissell  Vacuum  Sweeper  for  the  more  thor- 
ough cleaning  quickly  and  effectively  remove 
all  dust,  litter  and  dirt. 

BISSELL'S 

Carpet  Sweepers  and  Vacuum  Sweepers 
Put  your  sweeping  reliance  on  a 

Bissell's  Appliance 
Sec  BisMU'satmost  good  stores  everywhere. 

Pficet  >I3  to  $17.50.     "Cyco"  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweepers.  $9  and  lefts,  depending  upon 

style  and  locality. 

,    BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

V\     of  Canada,    Limited,    Niagara   Falls,   Ont. 
W  244  Erl«  Straat, 

Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

Oldaat  and  iMTieeut  i)wr«ff('i'  Maker* 


The    Test 
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protection,  tenderness.  More  than  ready 
to  fill  his  share  of  the  bargain  he  expected 
as  much  from  her,  overlooking,  perhaps, 
the  fact  that  her  ideas  might  not  quite 
coincide  with  his,  and  also  the  fact  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  any  real  bargain. 

"That's  all  ours  now  from  here  on." 
Grayson  broke  the  silence  at  last,  indi- 
cating with  his  whip  the  cleared,  cultivated 
land  west  of  the  trail.  "I  got  my  patent 
for  my  original  homestead,  pre-empted 
another  quarter  and  am  buying  a  whole 
section — 640  acres  you  know — besides. 
I'm  going  in  for  mixed  farming,  and  I  want 
plenty  of  room." 

Tired  and  disillusioned,  Loretta  made  nO 
intelligent,  sympathetic  comment.  A  more 
experienced  eye  would  have  seen  at  once 
that  whoever,  starting  with  little  capital, 
had  accomplished  what  Grayson  had  in 
three  years  must  have  slaved  early  and 
late  from  spring  to  fall.  The  brush  had 
been  cleared  far  back  from  the  road  al- 
lowance, a  good  acreage  of  virgin  prairie 
broken  and  cultivated,  the  land  well 
fenced.  A  fipe  red  barn,  with  a  corral  to 
the  rear  and  smaller  buildings  clustering 
near  it,  stood  some  distance  away  from  the 
house,  which  now  showed  half  hidden  by 
a  clump  of  poplars. 

"Hold  Dandy  a  minute  while  I  open  this 
gate." 

The  man  passed  her  the  lines,  jumped 
out  and  swung  open  the  flimsy  contraption 
of  light  rails  and  wire. 

"All  right;  drive  him  through,  Lottie." 

"I— I  don't  think  I'd  better,  Dick," 
she  faltered  doubtfully,  looking  at  the  nar- 
row gateway  and  the  sea  of  mud  between. 
"I  might  steer  him  into  a  post  or  some- 
thing." 

The  smile  left  his  face.  Loretta  had 
never  been  very  fond  of  riding  as  her 
sisters  had.  He  remembered  writing  to 
advise  her  to  learn  to  ride  and  drive, 
as  she  had  ample  opportunities  to  do. 
Apparently  she  had  not  cared  to  do  so. 
Propping  the  gate  back  with  a  forked 
stick  he  squelched  through  the  mud  to 
the  roan's  head,  seized  the  lines  almost 
roughly  near  the  bit,  and  led  him  through. 
As  he  closed  the  gate  and  walked  after  the 
buggy  his  eyes  narrowed  while  his  face 
hardened  as  if  he  had  come  to  some  sudden 
decision. 

"Here's  my  stronghold,"  he  said  a  little 
later  as  they  drew  up  before  the  low  house, 
before  which  the  road  branched.  One 
arm,  the  right,  led  to  the  barn  and  the  out- 
buildings, the  other  wound  round  the  side 
of  the  house  and  was  lost  in  a  thick  clump 
of  tall  brush  that  cut  off  all  view.  "Go 
in  and  make  yourself  comfortable  a  minute 
while  I  take  Dandy  to  the  barn.  I'll 
be  right  with  you,  dear — for  the  .  home-  ■ 
coming." 

'TpHE  girl  stood  helplessly  before  the 
•*■  house,  a  two-room  shack.  So  this  was 
the  home  she  had  crossed  a  continent  for, 
she  mused.  She  was  utterly  wretched. 
Dully  she  wondered  if  this  was  how  a  plant 
felt  when  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  thrown 
down  on  strange  earth.  Her  thoughts 
were  all  turned  inwards;  so  she  missed  the 
sky  which  showed  so  marvellously  blue 
through  the  tender  green  of  the  poplars, 
missed  the  gentle  stirring  of  the  pussy 
willows  in  the  soft  wind  from  the  western 
sea  beyond  the  mountains,  missed  the 
budding  prairie  roses  and  wild  flowers 
straying  everywhere  round  the  grassy 
carpet  which  had  been  left  round  the  shack 
undisturbed,  missed  the  pure  sweet  air 
that  all  but  broke  in  bubbles  as  wine 
poured  into  a  chalice. 

"Whoa,  there!" 

Grayson's  voice,  halting  the  horse  at  the 
barn  a  hundred  yards  away,  reached  her 
through  the  solemn  bush  with  startling 
distinctness.  It  recalled  her  to  the  present. 
She  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  room  evidently  served  for  every- 
thing but  bedchamber.  In  one  corner 
was  a  cook  stove,  with  kitchen  pots  and 
pans  on  shelves  above.  A  plain  wooden 
table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
A  few  kitchen  chairs  were  littered  about. 
In  another  corner  stood  pails  of  water, 
stove  wood,  an  axe  and  a  shot  gun.  The 
only  decoration  of  the  walls  were  coyote 
skins,  their  tawny  shade  relieved  by  two 
grizzled  timber  wolf  pelts.  A  kerosene 
lamp,  the  chimney  black  with  smoke,  oc- 
cupied a  shelf.  The  lamp  and  pails, 
especially,  caused  her  a  feeling  of  repulsion. 


"No  running  water,  no  wash  basin — not 
even  a  decent  sink — no  electricity,  no  gas; 
nothing,"  she  said  aloud  with  trembling 
lip,  allowing  herself  the  fatal  luxury  of  self- 
pity. 

Pushing  aside  two  faded  burlap  curtains, 
she  went  into  the  inner  room.  It  was  even 
plainer  than  the  other  one.  An  iron  bed, 
covered  with  blue  cotton  comforter,  ran 
down  one  wall.  Along  the  parallel  wall 
were  plain  shelves,  with  clothes  banging 
from  pegs  on  their  under  sides.  Against 
the  end  wall  was  a  bureau  of  goiden  oak 
and  two  chairs  of  the  same  wood.  'The 
wallg  were  burlapped,  evidently  by  an, 
ftmi>teur  hftnd. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Tired,  sick  at 
heart  with  disappointment,  Loretta  sank 
onto  the  bed  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
weeping.  Then  her  grief  changed  to  re- 
sentment against  him  she  deemed  the 
cause.  Sitting  up  she  dried  her  eyes, 
powdered  her  face  carefully  to  efface  all 
traces  of  her  outburst,  crying  as  her  cheeks 
showed  two  spots  of  angry  color: 

"How  dare  he  bring  me  to  such  a  place! 
It's  too  horrible!  It's  too  unutterably 
squalid!  I  wouldn't  live  here  if  he  was  the 
only  man  left  alive.  He  can't  care  for  me 
in  the  right  way  or  he'd  never  have  asked 
me  to  come.  Mother  was  right.  ...  I 
was  crazy  not  to  forget  him." 

There  came  to  her  vague  thoughts  of  the 
lonely  days  she  must  spend  while  Grayson 
was  out  working;  of  the  hard,  unlovely  toil, 
of  the  responsibilities  which  would  heap 
upon  her.  She  had  never  had  to  accept 
responsibility  for  anything.  Even  her 
personal  appearance  had  been  left  largely 
in  the  experienced — and  proportionately 
expensive — hands  of  fashionable  modistes, 
hairdressers  and  masseuses.  Her  resent- 
ment hardened  to  bitter  resolution  as  she 
heard  him  enter  the  outer  room  with  a 
cheery: 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  old 
place?" 

His  light  tone  maddened  her.  Passing 
swiftly  through  the  curtains  she  faced  him, 
one  clenched  hand  resting  on  the  table. 

"Why  did  you  cheat  me,  deceive  me, 
trick  me?" 

She  spoke  rapidly,  passionately,  without 
any  careful  choice  of  words,  repressing  with 
difficulty  the  flood  of  half-hysterical  re- 
proach trembling  on  her  white  lips. 

"Why,  what  on  earth's  wrong— Lot?" 

"What's  wrong?  Everything,  I  should 
think.  You  knew  what  my  life  was  at 
home,  and  yet  you  dared  to  ask  me  out  to  a 
place  like  this" — sweeping  her  arm  round 
the  room  with  a  gesture  of  comprehensive 
disgust— "to  a  place  like  that,"  she  pointed 
to  the  outside.  "Is  this  the  best  you  can 
offer  one  who  has  waited  for  you  three 
years?  And  you  pretend  to  care  for  me! 
You  must  have  confounded  your  colossal 
affection  for  yourself  and  your  precious 
prairie  with  your  supposed  feelings  for  me." 

"Wait  a  minute;  don't  go  so  fast, 
Loretta."  He  spoke  quietly,  though  her 
sarcasm  stung  him  to  the  quick.  He, 
too,  was  tasting  bitter  disappointment. 
"Are  you  sure  I  deceived  you,  as  you  say? 
I  tried  to  tell  you  what  the  life  was  like — 
and  surely  you  had  some  ideas  of  your 
own.  Are  you  sura  you  haven't  been 
deceiving  yourself?  Even  if  you  had  it  all 
figured  out  differently,  whase  fault  is  that?" 

Like  a  flash  her  impractical  visions  re- 
turned to  her,  but,  if  anything,  the  re- 
collection served  only  to  incense  her  fur- 
ther. 

"You  can't  get  out  of  it  that  way. 
You  should  have  known.  .  .  .  must  have 
known.  .  .  .  that  I'd  never  have  come  to 
you  if  I'd  realized.  No  girl  could  stand  it. 
Why,  I'd  go  raving  mad  with  sheer  lone- 
someness.  And  the  work — would  you 
want  your  wife  to  work  the  color  out  of  her 
cheeks  and  her  hands  to  the  bone  in  such  a 
jumping-off  place  as  this?" 

"They're  doing  it,  Loretta."  His  voice 
was  very  cold,  his  eyes  hard,  though  had 
she  not  been  so  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
wrongs  just  then  she  might  have  caught  the 
pain  nehind  the  hardness.  "No  country 
could  even  amount  to  a  lone  whoop  with- 
out them.  It  was  good  enough  for  me  to 
work  in  three  years— for  you.  It's  given 
me  health,  hope — and  the  money  I  came  to 
get.  You  don't  know  it  yet,  either.  You 
mu.stn't  be  led  away  by  first  impressions. 
Wait  till  I  show—" 

She  brought  her  gloved  hand  down  on 
the  table  with  a  bang. 
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For  Real  Comfort  Stop 
At  This  Buffalo  Hotel 
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Your  Job!" 

"There  is  not  a  man  in  power  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works  today,"  says 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine, "whodid  not  beginat  the  bottom  and 
work  his  way  up.  Eight  years  ago  Eugene 
Grace  was  switching  engines.    His  ability 

to  ouUthink  his  ^ob,  coupled  with  his  sterling  in* 
tetrrity,  lifted  him  to  the  presidency  of  our  cor- 
poration. Last  year  he  earned  more  than  a  million 
dollars Jimmie  Ward,  one  of  our  vice- 
presidents,  used  tobeasteno(,'rapher.  The  fifteen 
men  in  chart^e  of  the  plants  were  selected,  not 
because  of  some  startlinK  stroke  of  ifenius,  but 
because  day  in  and  day  out  they  were  thinking 
beyond  their  Jobs." 

If  you  want  to  be  somebody,  to  climb  to  a  posi- 
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the  will  lo  do,  ano  tHe  firm  resolve  to  think  ahead 
of  the  Job  you  now  hold.  The  1.  C.  S.  are  rendy  to 
make  the  rest  easy.  Make  your  start.  Mark  and 
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No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bits  of  "Rough 
On  Rats"  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about 
the  place ;  on  JFrlday  mix  dampened  oat- 
meal and  '"Rough  On  Rata" ;  Saturday 
chopped  ham  with  "Rough  On  Rata"  will 
ttet  all  that  are  left.  Sunday  comes  but 
rat.1  and  mlc«  are  gone.  Change  of  bait 
fools  U»  De«ts.  Get  "Rough  On  Rats"  at 
drug  and  general  stores.  We  do  not  sell 
direct.  Write  for  Booklet—"B»dliK  lUU 
and  Mice,"  sent  fne  lo  jov. 

E.  S.  WELLS 

Chemist 

J«ra«yai;,   N.J. 
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Remedies 

118  Watt  31st  Stnet 

NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

A  Home-Made 
Gray  Hair  Remedy 

You  can  prepare  a  simple  mixture  at 
home  that  will  gradually  darken  gray  hair, 
and  make  it  soft  and  glossy.  To  a  half-pint 
of  water  add  1  ounce  of  bay  ram,  a  small 
WW  of  Orlex  Compound  and  H  ounce  of 
glycerine. 

These  ingredients  can  be  bought  at  any 
drug  store  at  little  cost,  or  the  druggist 
will  put  it  up  for  you.  Apply  to  the  hair 
twice  a  week  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
Umed.  This  will  make  a  gray-haired 
person  look  many  years  younger.  It  is 
easy  to  use.  does  not  color  the  scalp,  is 
not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does   not  rub  off. 
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"Wait!  I  like  that.  Wait!— after  I've 
waited  three  years  already!  I'm  through 
with  waiting.  I  couldn't — I  wouldn't — 
stay  here  for  anything." 

"Our  home's  here,  Loretta." 

"Yours  may  be;  mine's  not." 

He  looked  at  her  sharply,  as  if  wonder- 
ing if  he  had  heard  aright.  Then:  "You're 
all  wrong,  Loretta.  Perhaps  it's  my  fault 
in  a  way,  but  as  for  this  shack  — " 

"It  isn't  just  the  shack.  It's  every- 
thing. .  .  .  everything:  the  work,  the 
loneliness,  the  squalor,  the  deadly  dull- 
ness. It's  the — oh,  I  don't  know!  I 
only  know  I'm  going  back.  .  .  where 
people  know  how  to  live.  .  .  .  back  to  my 
own  kind." 

"Going  back back." 

GRAYSON  repeated  the  words  almost 
stupidly.    His  world,  too,  was  rock- 
ing around  him. 

"Yes;  I'm  going  back  right  away.  If 
you  care  for  me  you'll  sell  out  here  and 
take  me  somewhere  else.  I  simply  can't 
stay.  I  daren't!  I'll  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  when  you've  got  some  idea  of 
what  a  girl  calls  a  home.  Please  take 
me  back  to  the  depot  at  once.  I'm  very 
tired." 

"Do  you  realize  what  you're  saying — 
what  you  propose  to  do?" 

"Yes,  yes.  Oh,  don't  stand  there 
talking  any  more!  It's  no  good.  I've 
made  up  my  mind." 

"For  'the  last  time— you  mean  it?" 
There  was  no  pleading  in  his  tone;  his 
masculine  pride  had  been,  wounded  to  its 
depths.  Quickly  his  thoughts  ran  to 
judge  her.  So  this  was  the  girl  for  whom 
he'd  worked,  hoped  and  waited  through  the 
lonely  years — a  soft,  shallow  creature, 
seeking  a  life  of  graceful  uselessness. 
insane  pleasure,  selfish  comfort?  She . 
was  unfit  to  be  a  real  man's  mate  in  a  real 
man's  country.  He  would  argue  with  her 
no  more.  There  was  just  one  chance,  he 
recollected  dully;  though  he  wondered  if 
she  would  ever  seem  the  same  to  him 
again,  even  if  that  chance  gave  her  pause. 
So  he  added:  "You  haven't  let  me  say  all 
I  might,  you  know." 

"I  certainly  do  mean  it — and  there's 
nothing  to  be  said  I  care  about  hearing. 
Even  on  the  train  I  was  afraid  I  was 
doing  a  crazy  thing.  Now  I'm  sure  of  it." 
_  "AH  right  then,  since  that's  your  de- 
cision. As  to  the  future — well,  perhaps 
we'd  better  not  bring  that  in  yet — the 
present  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  us.  I'll  go  and  put  the  horse  in  again. 
You'll  just  be  able  to  make  the  eastbound 
transcontinental." 

He  walked  out,  his  head  slightly  bowed, 
his  eyes  misty  with  pain,  but  his  jaw  hard 
set. 

'T*HE  drive  back  was  a  most  trying 
•*•  experience;  they  exchanged  only  the 
veriest  and  most  necessary  commonplaces. 
A  great  weariness  and  heartsickness 
gripped  Loretta.  On  the  way  out,  even 
with  all  her  misgiving,  there  had  been  at 
least  the  interest  of  novelty,  the  excited 
wonder  as  to  what  her  first  home  would  be 
like;  but  now,  added  to  physical  lassitude, 
were  the  weight  of  disillusionment,  the 
sickening  sense  of  despair,  the  torturing 
uncertainty  as  to  that  future  she  was 
dashing  upon  so  recklessly.  It  was  all  so 
pitifully  different  from  her  dreams.  After 
a  while  a  kind  of  apathy  settled  down  upon 
her,  dulling  the  first  sharp  pain  and  dis- 
tress. 

Of  her  husband,  and  how  all  this  was 
to  affect  him  and  their  subsequent  re- 
lations, she  thought  as  yet  hardly  at  all. 
Once  or  twice  came  a  twinge  of  doubting 
fear,  as  she  wondered  vaguely  if  this  were 
the  end  of  everything  between  them. 
He  had  hardened  in  the  three  years  since 
she  last  saw  him:  then  he'd  been  a  boy  with 
a  strong  strain  of  manhood  in  him;  now 
he  seemed  a  man  without  a  trace  of  boyish- 
ness. Her  knowledge  was  too  limited  to 
give  her  understanding  of  what  his  life  in 
the  Northwest  had  been.  That  life  had 
left  its  traces  in  his  eyes,  and  about  hi& 
mouth  when  his  face  was  not  relaxed  or  in 
repose;  but  she  had  no  lore  to  read  such 
things.  Only  he'd  impressed  her  in  a 
vague  way  as  a  man  with  whom  she 
couldn't  trifle  or  palter.  Well,  she  de- 
cided, that  must  be  left  with  the  rest 
to  the  future.  In  her  present  state  she 
was  glad  to  postpone  all  troublesome 
calculation. 

Grayson  drove  steadily  on,  his  hat 
drawn  low  over  his  eyes,  ever  scanning  the 
endless  prairie  horizons  between  the  green 
bluffs.    Suddenly    he    sat    bolt    upright, 
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peering  ahead  keenly  at  a  swiftly  moving 
black  dot  far  down  the  trail.  The  dot 
was  soon  revealed  as  a  team  and  buggy 
coming  to  meet  them.  More  than  that, 
the  driver  was  sending  his  team  along  at  a 
mad  pace. 

The  drumming  of  those  racing  hoofs, 
sweeping  that  rocking,  swaying  buggy 
so  swiftly  down  upon  them,  and  still 
more  the  sternness  that  had  clamped 
down  upon  the  bronzed  features  of  the 
man  beside  her,  startled  Loretta  frbm  her 
apathy.  Something  was  wrong^badly 
wrong. 

Pulling  over  to  the  right  of  the  trail 
till  the  off  wheels  of  their  buggy  were 
only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  muddy 
"ditch,"  Grayson  halted  his  horse.  Who- 
ever was  driving  so  furiously  was  being 
given  ample  room  to  pass;  but  evidently 
nothing  was  further  from  the  furious 
.Jehu's  intentions. 

LORETTA  caught  a  confused,  terri- 
fied vision  of  the  two  horses,  manes 
tossing,  nostrils  wide  and  blowing,  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  gleaming  wickedly, 
as  they  were  reined  in  so  suddenly  as 
to  fling  them  back  almost  on  their  haunches . 
Then  they  were  pulled  right  across  the 
trail.  A  great,  swarthy-featured  man, 
long,  black  hair  blowing  about  his  flushed, 
empurpled  face,  jumped  out,  very  deliber- 
ately tied  the  lines  to  a  fence  post,  and  then 
took  his  stand  in  the  trail  squarely  before 
the  man  and  the  girl. 

"I  wuz  lookin'  fer  you,"  he  said  truc- 
ulently to  Grayson. 

"Were  you?"  The  younger  man's  lips 
had  a  slightly  ironic  curl.  "Well,  now 
you've  seen  me  maybe  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  move  your  team  and  let  me 
by — ^I've  a  train  to  make." 
The  other  laughed  harshly. 
"I  wuz  on  my  way  to  your  place, 
young  feller;  but  I  guess  rnebbe  this'll 
do  as  well.     I  want  my  son." 

Grayson's  lips  tightened  to  a  thin  line. 
"Your  son  doesn't  seem  to  want  you, 
McDowell.  You're  the  best  judge  of 
how  you  treated  him  when  you  had  him, 
but  he  swears  he'll  never  go  home  to  you 
again.  He's  doing  well  working  with  me. 
I'm  satisfied  with  him.  The  boy's  ojd 
enough  to  choose  for  himself — he  does  a 
man's  work — and  if  he  likes  to  stay  with 
me  this  season  ai  he  did  last,  why  he  can. 
.\nd  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

The  man  addressed  as  McDowell, 
always  forbidding  and  saturnine  looking, 
was  positively  villainous  now.  More- 
over, he  had  obviously  been  drinking 
heavily.  In  the  white  heat  of  his  passion 
his  swarthy  face  assumed  a  ghastly  hue. 
His  black  eyes  glowed  like  live  coals. 
His  great  shoulders  heaved,  his  arms 
flailed  wildly  as  he  drew  nearer  till  his  evil 
features  leered  up  at  them  over  the  splash- 
board, upon  which  he  flayed  one  huge 
brown  hand. 

"Is  it?"  he  stormed,  so  choked  with 
his  wrath  that  his  speech  was  hoarse; 
inarticulate  almost.  "I'll  handle  him 
anyway  I  please.  And  you  too,  you — " 
Grayson's  mouth  closed  with  a  snap 
at  the  vile  word.  His  eyes  glinted  dan- 
gerously. Loretta,  clinging  in  terror  to 
his  arm,  felt  the  great  muscles  beneath 
his  sleeve  ripple  and  tense. 

"That's  enough  of  that,  McDowell," 
iie  warned,  cold  steel  rasping  in  his  tone, 
as  it  flashed  in  his  eyes.  "And,  maybe  you 
hadn't  noticed,  there's  a  lady  present." 
"Is  there? — where?  I  don't  see  no 
lady."  'The  man  leered  insolently  into 
Loretta's  white,  strained  face.  Then, 
looking  back  at  Grayson  he  went  on 
mockingly:  "Well,  I've  took  a  good 
look  around  an'  I  hain't  seen  nothin' 
that  wouldn't  as  soon  kiss  me  as  you." 
Grayson  seemed  to  fling  the  lines  to 
Loretta  and  leap  out  of  his  seat,  all  in 
one  continuous  movement.  His  eyes 
.shone  with  the  light  of  battle.  He  went 
into  that  fight  with  his  whole  being, 
singing  the  old,  old  war  music.  All  his 
pent-up  pain  of  the  last  hour,  all  his 
hurt  pride  found  an  outlet  now  in  the 
righteous  anger  that  burned  within  him 
against  the  foul-mouthed  bully.  De- 
spite the  hampering  mud  he  side-step- 
ped, ducked,  blocked,  guarded,  countered 
and  swung  occasional  deadly  lefts  with  a 
precision  and  fierce  science  that  would  have 
enraptured  a  fight  lover. 

Loretta's  first  emotion  had  been  one  of 
utter  horror.  This  was  her  first  direct 
contact  with  physical  violence.  To  her 
it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  slighter  and 
younger  man  must  go  down  beneath  the 
massive  bulk  and  great  strength  of  the 


heavily  built  stranger.  Then,  as  she  saw 
Grayson's  lithe  skill  and  graceful  strength 
in  full  play,  watched  his  cool  courage,  his 
lightning-like  moves  and  blows,  her  terror 
gradually  faded  into  lively  interest  which 
in  turn  passed  into  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  prowess. 

After  five  minutes'  fierce  fighting  back 
and  forth,  the  men  drew  back  as  though  by 
common  consent.  The  aggressor,  omin- 
ously calm  now,  tore  off  his  coat  and  flung 
it  down  on  the  ground.  Grayson  did  like- 
wise, though  he  was  careful  to  toss  his 
garment  onto  a  green  spot  beyond  the 
"ditch."  Then  they  went  at  it  again, 
hammer  and  tongs. 

Grayson  knew  that  he  must  keep  his 
antagonist  from  getting  in  close.  'Those 
gorilla-like  arms,  that  mountain  of  muscle 
would  render  him  all  but  powerless,  would 
beat  him  down,  crush  him  inevitably  if 
they  once  got  within  his  giiard.  So  he 
stood  off,  lightly  stepping  sideways  and 
backwards,  ducking,  and  every  now  and 
then  shooting  in  a  swift  blow  that  shook 
and  stung  the  other  to  madness.  Try  as 
he  would  McDowell  could  not  get  to  grips 
with  the  lighter  man,  whose  fast  footwork 
and  clever  guard  did  so  much  to  offset  his 
weight  disadvantage.  There  was  strength 
too — the  lithe,  resilient  strength  of  a  steel 
spring — in  Grayson's  clean-limbed  frame 
toughened  by  hard,  outdoor  work;  splen- 
didly fit  from  clean,  healthy  living.  But 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed.  More  than 
once  those  hammerlike  fists,  smashing 
through  his  guard,  rained  in  on  him.  His 
features  were  streaked  with  blood,  though 
only  from  fle^  cuts  of  little  or  no  real  con- 
sequence. 

T  ORETTA'S  first  terror  reawoke  at 
-»— '  that  sight.  An  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  scream  seized  her;  but  she  re- 
strained herself.  She  must  not  distract 
the  man  who  was  fighting  to  avenge  an 
insult  put  upon  her.  At  that  thought 
a  sudden  anger  blazed  up  in  her  at  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  What  a  brute! 
And  now  she  sensed  an  unaccountable 
thrill  of  joy  at  each  blow  of  Grayson's 
that  got  home.  And  when  his  assail- 
ant's breath  began  to  come  in  gasps, 
when  he  began  to  be  in  obvious  distress, 
she  felt  only  fierce  delight. 

Even  in  her  perturbation  and  excite- 
ment she  wondered  at  such  feelings. 
Fighting  had  always  seemed  to  her,  in  a 
vague,  wholly  impersonal  fashion,  a  vulgar, 
brutal  thing,  very  far  removed  from  any- 
thing concerning  her.  Yet  here  she  was, 
thrilling  to  every  blow  Grayson  shot  in, 
pausing  with  painful,  breathless  suspense 
every  time  his  bear-like  opponent  bore 
down  in  one  of  his  great  rushes.  So,  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  did  the  eyes  of  fair 
women  spur  on  brave  men  to  death  and 
wounds  in  the  lists. 

She  saw  the  fire  of  victory  burn  in 
Grayson's  eyes  as  his  enemy  flagged — 
saw  and  understood.  And  when  the 
tide  of  battle  turned  for  good  and  all  in  his 
favor  and  he  began  to  press  the  other  back, 
punishing  him  mercilessly,  she  felt  im- 
pelled to  call  encouragement  to  him,  to 
cheer  him  on.  She  only  knew  now  that 
her  man  was  fighting  and  winning — for  her. 
She  gloried  in  the  strength  of  him,  quivered 
with  pride  at  the  high  courage  of  him.  So 
powerful  were  her  feelings  now  that  she 
hardly  paused  to  attempt  analysis  of  them. 
But  for  the  moment  she  was  as  primitive  as 
he:  and  both  were  back  to  primal  things, 
when  men  fought  for  their  women,  and 
those  women  looked  on  in  tremulous  de- 
light to  see  them  victorious. 

THE  stranger  went  down  at  last  be- 
neath a  perfect  hail  of  relentless  blows, 
shielding  his  head  blindly  with  both  up- 
flung  arms.  Then  he  cowered  in  the  mud 
of  the  trail. 

"Get  up — unless  you've  not  had  enough." 

The  man  made  no  move. 

Grayson  stood  over  him  and  jerked 
him  to  his  feet,  saying: 

"Take  another  look  around  and  see  if 
you  can  see  a  lady  now." 

The  man  turned  his  battered  face 
stupidly  towards  Loretta,  as  Grayson 
went  on  inexorably: 

"Now  take  your  team  and  pull  out  as 
quick  as  you  like.  You  can't  go  too 
quick  for  me.  Only  drive  them  the 
other  way.  This  has  been  coming  to 
you  for  some  time.  Now  you've  got  it 
maybe  you'll  lay  off  me  and  your  son  in 
future." 

As  the  fellow  picked  up  his  coat  and 
slunk  off  muttering  to  himself,  Grayson 
went  over  and  picked  up  his  own  jacket. 
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Table  Silverplate 
that  lasts 

When  the  silverplate  you 
choose  is  "1847  Rogers  Bros." 
you  are  choosing  silverplate  to 
be  lived  with  for  years  and 
years- — the  family  plate. 

There  are  many  kinds  and 
makes  of  silverplate,  but  there 
is  only  one  "Family  Plate"  that 
has  been  the  choice  of  the  dis- 
criminating for  over  seventy 
years — and  that  is  the  "1847 
Rogers  Bros."  brand. 

Its  enduring  quality,  the 
lovely  designs  from  which  to 
choose,  the  unqualified  guar- 
antee— these  are  the  reasons 
why  it  is  preferred. 

A  lasting  gift 

No  woman  ever  says  that  she 
has  too  much  silverware;  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  of  this  finest 
of  silverplate. 

Give  "1847  Rogers  Bros." 
then,  and  you  give  usefulness 
that  endures  and  ever  appeals 
to  one's  sense  of  beauty. 

There  are  many  attractive 
designs  to  select  from,  and  you 
will  make  no  mistake  in  regard 
to  durability,  if  particular  to 
ask  for  "1847  Rogers  Bros."  by 
its  FULL  name. 
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Cromiufll 
Pattern 


The  talilf  ittting 
sho-ws  the  Crom- 
v;ell  Pattern,  one  aj 
the  most  popular  of 
the  many  luhich 
can  he  seen  at  ynnr 
dealer's. 


MRRIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY,  T  imited 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Matlo  in  Tanaila  by  r,nnailian>  and  solil  by  Irailinn  Canajlian 
Hoalcrs  Ihrouiiliout  Ihr  Dominion. 
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should  not  be  a  mere  question  of  dollars.  A  gift  should  express 
good  will,  friendship,  esteem.  It  should  be  distinctive,  desirable, 
enduring. 

The  gift  chosen  with  these  thoughts  in  mjnd,  carries  an  indivi- 
duality that  is  apparent  and  appreciated. 

Do  you  sigh  and  say,  "This  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  can  shop 
at  Mappin  &  Webb's,  with  their  magnificent  stock  of  Precious 
Stones,  rare  Jewellery,  fine  Silverware,  Cut  Glass  and  China,  but 
I  live  so  far  from  Montreal. " 

Then  bring  the  Mappin  &  Webb  store  and  the  Mappin  &2  Webb 
jewellers  and  silversmiths  to  your  very  door  by  writing  us  for  a 
copy  of  the  Mappin  &  Webb  Gift  Book. 

As  you  know,  Mappin  &  Webb  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  great 
jewellery  houses  of  the  world.  The  name  is  synonymous  with 
intrinsic  merit.  To  say  "  It  came  from  Mappin  &  Webb's"  is  the 
world's  acceptance  of  quality. 

IS  you  would  enjoy  shopping  at  the  beautiful 
Mappin  &  Webb  store  in  Montreal,  write  for  a 
copy  of  the  Gift  Book,  which  enables  you  to  buy 
by  mail  with  the  same  pleasurable  satisfaction 
as  though  you  came  here  in  person. 


(I)applu^(Debb 

I  I        (CANADA)  LIMITED 

353  St.  Catherine  Street  West,  Montreal 


LONDON  PARIS 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


ROME  LAUSANNE  SAO  PAULO 

BUENOS  AIRES  JOHANNESBURG 


Toronto 
Canaba 


^t.  ^nbretu's  College 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys 

UPPER  SCHOOL  LOWER  SCHOOL 

Boys  prepared  for  Universities,  Royal  Military  College  and  Business 

Ctfanrfar  unl  «i  appUaUlon.         REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD.  MA,  LL.D..  HeaJmaittr 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  ovcrcom^!ositivelyMXir 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.       -       CANADA 


F1420.      P 
Pin.. 


Bird  Bar 
...$11.00 


F1512.  &)ld  Daby  Handi- 
pins ." $1.75 

F1528.    Gold  Maple  Leaf 
Safety  Pin $2.00 


F1907. 


Gold  Cuff  Links 
$5.50 


F7213. 
Case  . 


Pocket  Comb  in 
$3.50 


F7415.        Sterling    Silver 
Thimble 75 

F8e)07.  Silver  Plated  Cas- 
serole Pyrex  lining. $7.75 


F9913. 
Tub.  . 


Cut  Glass  Butter 
$2.50 


F2418.  Enamel  and  Gold 
K:  of  C.  Button....  $2.00 

F2438.  Gold  filled  Ma- 
sonic Locket  &  Fob  $5.50   ; 

F3507.     Ladies'  Tonneau    ; 
shape  Wrist  Watch  $35.00 

F3602.    Ladies'  very  fine    ; 
Longines  movement  oval 
shape  Wrist  Watch  $  1 75 .00    : 

F3706.       Gentlemen's    17 
jewel   adjusted    Longines   : 
thin  model  Watch. $d0.00 

F3002.  Mahogany  Bed- 
room Lamp $8.50   ' 

F4 1 06.  1 8  inch  fitted  Club 
Bag $65.00 

F''4322.  Leather  fold  up 
Toilet  Case $21.00 

F4605.  Morocco  Bill  Fold 
$6.75 

F5703.  Gentlemen's  self- 
filling  Waterman  Fountain 
Pen $4.50 

F5704.  Ladies' self  filling 
Waterman  Fountain  Pen 
$3.50 

F630P.  Brown  Betty  Tea 
Set,  3  pieces $13.50 
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Me//if  your  Pots  "and  Fans . 


■/Af  aFF§t  Mends  Cook- 
"*'■-  ■^*-^'"  ing  utensils, 
Graniteware.Aluminum  Enamelled* 
ware,  Tin,  Copper,  Brass.  Iron,  etc, 
Easy  to  use,  no  tools  required.  Ready 
for  use  in  2  minutes.  Saves  a  pot  for 
?li  a  cent  2S  cents  at  your  Dealer,  or 
po^paid  by  Vol-  eek  Co..  Box  2024, 
Montreal,  Can  Agents  Wanted. 
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He  deaned  his  face  as  well  as  he  could 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief  and  then, 
his  coat  over  his  arm,  went  up  to  Loretta, 
saying  apologetically : 

"I'm  sorry — but  I  couldn't  let  that 
drunken  brute  insult  you  like  that.  I 
might  have  taken  what  he  said  to  me — 
for  your  sake;  but  I  couldn't  stand  the 
other.  It  was  the  last  straw  anyway. 
He's  a  squatter  near  me.  His  boy  has 
been  working  for  me — couldn't  stand 
his  father's  brutality.  And  he  worked 
the  poor  kid  to  death.  That's  all  he 
wants  him  for — to  work  the  boy  to  death 
while  he  hangs  around  in  town  drinking. 
There's  Indian  blood  in  him." 

"I— I'm— glad." 

His  amazement  was  plainly  written  on 
his  somewhat  bruised  face. 

"Glad?" 

"Yes;  why  not?  He  deserved  it — 
every  bit  of  it.  I'm  proud  of  you  for 
what  you  did." 

THEY  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
middle  of  the  trail.  The  man  who 
had  been  so  souncfly  thrashed  drove 
rapidly  off,  in  the  direction  from  which 
he'd  come,  leaving  them  alone  in  the 
great  silence,  shut  in  by  the  green  bluffs 
and  willow  thickets. 

"But  you've  never  seen  any  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  must  have  been  horrible 
for  you." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  pride — and  some- 
thing else  that  made  his  heart  beat  fast. 
He  had  awakened  her  at  last,  touched 
one  of  the  deeps  of  her  nature.  The  shock 
and  disgust,  the  rude  surroundings  into 
which  she  had  suddenly  been  transported, 
had  been  really  an  intense  shock  to 
the  artificial  in  her.  And  she  had  been 
cradled  and  bred  in  artificiality.  Now 
that  the  primitive  had  surged  upper- 
most in  her  those  rough  surroundings 
somehow  seemed  a  perfectly  natural 
setting.  Some  of  the  vastness,  the  peace 
of  the  green  immensity  about  her,  had 
crept  into  her  soul.  She  no  longer  dreaded 
life  with  the  man  she  loved.  She  began 
to  understand,  though  as  yet  only  im- 
perfectly, the  primal  joy  he'd  felt  at 
wresting  first  livelihood,  then  success  from 
the  wilderness.  That  knowledge  had  been 
born  in  her  when  she  saw  him  taming 
McDowell,  the  bully.  It  had  grown 
rapidly  in  the  light  of  the  new  under- 
standing that  had  come  to  her  as  he  fought. 
Now  he  was  just  her  man.  She  was  ready 
to  play  her  part  as  his  woman — his  mate. 
The  call  of  the  primal  had  found  her  in 
primal  environment:  it  had  struck  an 
answering  chord  in  her  being,  a  chord  of 
which  she'd  known  nothing;  might  never 
have*known  anything  in  different  circum- 
stances. 

"It  wasn't  at  all,"  she  said.  Then, 
with  a  quick  change:  "But  aren't  you 
hurt?" 

"Nothing  to  speak  of:  it  looks  worse 
than  it  is." 


With  a  puzeled  look,  he  rested  one  hand 
on  the  splashboard,  remarking  as  he  looked 
up  at  her: 
"Which  way  do  we  drive  from  here?" 
"That  way— back  home."  She  half 
turned  in  her  seat  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion. "I  seem  to  have  changed  the  last 
twenty  minutes  till  I  hardly  know  my- 
self. I  can't  understand  how  I  came  to 
do  as  I  did.  Please  forgive  me — and  try 
and  forget  it." 

She  was  indeed  changed.  Her  old 
pert  self-assurance  was  replaced  by  an 
earnest  simplicity.  She  spoke  no  longer 
in  her  former  flippant  style,  but  with 
restraint — a  touch  of  humility  even. 
She  had  passed  from  an  undeveloped, 
thoughtless,  self-willed  girl  into  a  woman. 
His  joy  showed  plainly  on  his  upturned 
face.  To  him,  too,  had  come  a  better 
understanding. 

"I  guess  I  was  worse  than  you,  Lottie." 
He  spoke  gently,  unconsciously  scratching 
with  his  thumb  nail  at  a  mud  splotch  that 
had  caked  on  the  splashboard. 

"Oh,  no,  no!" 

"Yes;  I  was  too  selfish.  I  wanted  you 
so  much  that  I  didn't  stop  to  think  how 
life  out  here  might  strike  you.  I  knew, 
too,  what  your  life  in  the  East  had  been. 
Besides,  there's  worse  yet." 

SHE  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  pro- 
pounded eager  questions. 

"I  was  sore  at  the  way  you  behaved 
on  the  way  out.  I'd  no  business  to  be, 
I  guess,  but  I  was.  So  I  thought  I'd 
put  you  to  a  test:  it  was  a  crazy  thing 
to  do.  I  took  you  to  the  old  shack  I'd 
been  living  alone  in  to  see  if  .you  really 
cared  enough  to  stick  it  out  with  me 
there.  That  isn't  our  home  at  all,  Lottie. 
You  might  have  known  I  wouldn't  ask 
you  out  to  a  place  like  that.  You  remem- 
ber that  road  running  round  the  shack  to 
the  left?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"That  leads  to  our  house — the  real 
home  I've  built  and  furnished  for  you. 
Getting  that  in  shape  for  you  was  the 
contract  that  kept  me  so  busy  I  couldn't 
come  East.  I  wanted  it  as  a  wedding 
present  and  a  surprise  for  you.  But  I 
should  have  told  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  Both  felt  they 
were  treading  upon  delicate  ground. 
Then  she  said  softly,  looking  down  at  him: 

"Well,  I  measured  up  to  your  test 
anyway — I  was  quite  ready  to  go  back  to 
your  shack — or  anywhere  else — with  you. 
We'll  always  be  glad  to  remember  that. 
But — oh,  do  let's  get  home  now,  dear. 
I  can  hardly  wait." 

As  he  got  in  beside  her  a  catbird  throb- 
bed his  call  to  his  mate,  while  the  pussy 
willows  nodded  their  silken  heads  as  if  they 
knew  what  was  passing — and  approved. 
And  beyond  the  shack  and  the  outbuildings 
a  fine  red  pine  house  stood  —  waiting  —  the 
house  of  her  dreams;  and  his  hope  and  work. 


Jeff  Hears  the  Call 

Continued  from  page  14 


father  and  mother,  wife  and  child,  sor- 
rowed proudly  on  account  of  one  who 
would  never  tread  the  hill-slopes  and 
wooded  trails  again. 

There  was  Jim  Blake,  who  had  left  wife 
and  child  on  one  of  the  small  farmsteads 
somewhere  on  the  border  of  the  Larochelle 
country.  Jim  had  transferred  to  the 
Air  Service  with  Jeff,  they  had  been 
trained  together,  had  gone  overseas  to- 
gether, had  been  together  on  the  fighting 
front.  Jeff  recalled  a  day  when  he  had 
been  hard  pressed  by  four  enemy  'planes, 
his  'bus  crippled,  and  the  chances  of  pulling 
out  right  the  slimmest.  It  had  been  Jim 
who  had  dived  into  the  fight  to  his  aid, 
with  the  result  that  two  Hun  machines 
had  been  crashed  in  flames,  the  others 
driven  off,  and  a  safe  return  made  by  Jeff 
and  his  pal  to  their  own  lines.  Only  a 
few  weeks  later  Jim  had  been  killecl  in 
a  fight,  and  it  had  been  one  of  Jeff's 
melancholy  satisfactions,  on  his  return, 
to  carry  the  word  to  Mrs.  Blake  of  the 
great  life  and  the  soldier-hero's  death  of 
her  man.  She  and  her  child  were  living 
with  her  father  and  mother  on  the  land 
Jim  had  farmed. 

WITH  the  thought  came  a  new  sense  of 
uneasiness  to  Jeff,  and  he  looked  out 
again  to  the  red  stain  on  the  horizon's 
blackness.     The  Blake  farm  was  near  the 


eastern  edge  of  the  Larochelle  forest. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  it  was  in  danger? 
The  report  Fairleigh  had  given  him  was 
that  the  fire  was  gaining,  with  little  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  checked  until  the  cleared 
lands  starved  it  out.  He  got  to  his  feet 
and  walked  out  on  to  the  hillside.  There 
was  no  more  to  be  seen  from  there  than 
from  his  garden,  and  he  returned,  restless, 
undecided,  feeling  impelled  to  do  some- 
thing and  yet  not  knowing  what  he  should 
do.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Jim  Blake 
walked  by  his  side,  seeking  something, 
asking  something  of  him. 

Jeff  had  installed  a  telephone  in  the 
house  a  few  days  before,  and  he  now 
hurried  to  it.  The  service  was  ordinarily 
cut  off  at  eleven,  and  it  was  now  far  past 
that  hour,  but  persistent  ringing  roused 
Central,  and  Jeff  persuaded  the  operator 
to  connect  him  with  the  police  station  on 
the  edge  of  the  fire-swept  region.  The 
reply  to  his  inquiries  confirmed  the  worst 
apprehensions.  So  far  from  being  checked 
the  conflagration  was  spreading  and  there, 
was  no  probability  of  its  being  checked 
until  it  reached  the  cleared  lands  that 
fringed  the  broad  lake.  It  had  swept 
through  the  woods  like  a  great  army  with 
a  centre  and  two  mighty  wings,  and  the 
wings  had  come  together,  encircling  a 
wide  area  of  doomed  country.  Most  of 
the  people  in  the  cleared  forest  farms  had 


Food  Prices 


Study  Costs 

Many  breakfasts  cost  you  ten  times 
Quaker  Oats 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish. 

You  can  serve  12  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost 
of  a  single  chop.    Or  5  dishes  for  the  cost  of  an  egg. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  per  pound — the 
energy  measure  of  food  value.  Round  steak  yields  890 
— eggs  635. 

Quaker  Oats  is  only  7%  water.  In  fish  the  waste  and 
water  are  85%.    In  eggs  they  are  77%. 

Meat,  eggs  and.  fish  will  average  nine  times  Quaker 
Oats  in  cost,  for  equal  calories  of  nutriment.  That  means 
35  cents  on  a  breakfast  for  five,  or  $125  per  year. 

Oats— The  Supreme  Food 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is  almost  a  complete 
food — nearly  the  ideal  food.  As  a  body-builder  and  a  vim-food  it  has 
age-old  fame.     It  is  the  best  food  you  can  serve  to  start  the  day. 

Millions  of  people  nowadays 
make  Quaker  Oats  their  basic 
breakfast.  They  save  immensely 
on  their  food  cost.  They  guard 
against  under-feeding.  The 
breakfasts  are  delicious.  Then 
they  u.se  the  saving  to  buy  cost- 
lier foods  for  dinner. 


Calories  per 

Quaker  Oats 
Kound  Steak 
Average   Fish 
Potatoes 
Canned  Peas 

pound 

1810 
890 
.350 
295 
235 

The  finest  oat  dish  created 


Oat  lovers  the  world  over  get  Quaker  Dots  for  flavor.  This  brand  is 
naked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We 
get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  Yet  this  extra  flavor  costs  no  extra 
price.     Ask  for  Quaker  and  you  get  it. 

Packmd  in  itaUd  round  packagmi  with  removable  cover 
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Busy  ¥omeii  Qean  Electrical^ 

ffl  The  woman  who  has-  many  interests — welfare  work,  club,  social,  religious, 
educational — finds  the  Premier  indispensable.  Her  home  is  not  slighted,  but 
is  kept  in  better  condition  with  less  effort,  in  less  time. 

fl  The  Premier  eliminates  the  broom  and  dust  pan  from  the  home,  just  as 
modern  plumbing  has  succeeded  the  pump  and  pail.  Broom  sweeping  belongs 
to  the  days  of  the  rain-water  barrel  and  wood  stove. 

fl  The  Premier  is  made  of  aluminum  like  the  bodies  of  fine  automobiles.  This 
accounts  for  its  extremely  light  weight,  which  is  less  than  12  pounds,  and  yet 
it  has  three  times  the  power  of  the  heaviest  machine. 

ffl  The  Premier  is  made  in  two  models — two  types,  one  with  motor-driven 
brush,  the  other  with  suction-driven  brush. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  everywhere. 


ELECTRIC  CLEANER 


Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office      -      TORONTO 

Branch  Offices:  Montreal,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Halifax,  Sydney,  St.  John.  Ottawa, 

Hamilton,  London,  Windsor,  Cobalt,  South  Porcupine,  NVinnipeg,  Calgary, 

Edmonton,   Nelson,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 


A  Rich  Tinted 
Lithograph 

will  perfef  tlie  decorative  color  s<heme 
of  a  room.  You  cmi  easily  bans  up  other 
picturefi.    prim.'-    or   ilrapcries    if   you    use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Qlasi  Heads  -Steel  Points 


Transparent  jtlass  heads,  practically  InvLsiljle; 
easily  Inserted,  eaiilly  withdrawn.  Will  holii 
flnnlj  and  cau  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
SuKRCTt  a  use,  and  we'll  send  you  saniples. 
Sold  everywhere  by  Hardware. 
Stationery,  Drug,  Photo  Sup- 
I'ly    and   Dopartmenf    Stores. 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co. 

4-12    Berkley    St.,  riiila., 


is^rwt 


CANADA'S     LEADING     HOTEL 

Clje  WHnHiov 

Dominion  Square,  Montreal 

European  Plan  E.xclusively,  Headquarters  for  Conventions,  Centrally  Located, 
Service  IJnsurpassed,  Rates  on  Application 

John  Davidson,  Manager 

Cable  Address:  "Windreal,"  Montreal 


abandoned  their  homes  and  reached  safety 
but  some  were  missing. 

"What  about  the  Blakes?"  asked  Jeff. 

"The  old  folks  came  through  in  time 
with  a  load  of  their  belongings,  and  the 
man  was  going  back  for  the  rest  and  Mrs. 
Blake  and  the  child,  but  a  shift  of  the  wind 
brought  the  wings  of  the  fire  together  and 
now  they  can't  get  through.  Maybe  Mrs. 
Blake  with  her  baby  got  out  at  some  place 
we  are  not  connected  with  yet,  but  there's 
no  word  of  their  safety.  If  they're  not 
out  now,  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  Their 
place  is  in  the  middle  of  a  seven  or  eight 
mile  strip  that's  hemmed  in  on  every  side," 
was  the  clear  reply. 

"Look  out  for  me  in  my  'plane  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  time,"  said 
Jeff.  "I'll  try  for  a  landing  on  the  lake 
beach."  And  he  hung  up  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  door. 

Fairleigh,  in  his  first  sleep,  was  roused 
by  a  thunderous  pummelling  on  his  door, 
a:.d  -ame  drowsily  to  the  window. 

'Come  quick  and  give  me  a  hand  with 
the  'bus.*  said  JefT.  "No  time  foi  ques- 
tions or  answers,  hurry  up,  clothes  or  no 
clothes." 

Back  to  the  house,  Jeff  shed  his  clothes 
and  jumped  into  an  old  uniform  that  was 
hanging  in  a  cupboard.  He  felt  more  at 
home  in  that  than  in  anything  else;  it 
was  part  of  the  'plane  and  himself.  He 
was  busy  in  the  hangar  when  Fairleigh 
and  his  man  came  along. 

"Going  over  to  St.  Pierre  on  the  edge 
of  the  Larochelle  country,"  said  Jeff, 
fore.stalling  questions.  "The  fire's  circled 
a  patch  of  land  there  with  houses  on  it, 
and  there  may  be  people  in  those  houses. 
I  got  the  police  station  on  the  wire  just 
now,  and  they  say  that  my  pal,  Jim  Blake's 
wife  and  child  are  missing,  and  I've  got 
to  find  out  if  that's  so." 

"But  it's  your  wedding  day,  Jeff,"  said 
Fairleigh.  "It's  after  one  o'clock  now, 
and  you've  got  to  be  at  church  in  ten 
hours." 

"Don't  I  know  it?"  snapped  .leff. 
"All  the  more  reason  why  I  get  off  without ' 
a  lot  of  talk  delay.  Come  on,  old  girl, 
more  night-hawking.  Some  day  we'll 
settle  down  to  respectable  hours.  Look 
here,  boys,  I've  just  gone  for  a  fly  round. 
No  buzzing  it  through  the  neighborhood 
where  I'm  off  to  or  what  I'm  going  for. 
I've  a  hunch  I'll  be  back  in  time  for  my 
date  with  the  parson.  And  I  don't  want 
Ann  to  know;  it  would  only  worry  her 
needlessly,  so  for  once  in  your  lives  keep 
mum,  and  if  anybody  should  get  very 
persistent,  say  I've  gone  to  get  something 
I'd  forgotten." 

"All  right,  if  you  say  so,  Jeff— but.— " 
began  Fairleigh. 

"But^But— Leave  that  to  the  billy- 
goats!"  yelled  Jeff,  swinging  into  the 
fuselage.  "Let's  get  going.  Mind  her 
tail,  Dick!     Switch  off!" 

"Contact!"  yelled  Fairleigh. 

Jeff  switched  on,  shouting  "Contact!" 
in  reply.  The  propellor  was  swung  and 
the  engine  started  with  a  roar. 

A  few  moments  later  Jeff  was  away, 
heading  over  the  lake  in  the  direction  of 
the  fiery  glow  in  the  sky.  Fairleigh  and 
Dick,  the  farm-hand,  watched  him  till 
sight  of  the  'plane  was  lost  in  the  darkness 
and  the  drone  of  the  engine  died  away. 

"Some  way  to  start  a  wedding  day," 
the  farmer  muttered  gloomily. 

"He's  a  bird  all  right,"  grinned  Dick. 
"But  you'll  see  he'll  be  on  time  when  the 
bells  start  ringing.  What  are  you  going 
to  tell  the  Missus?"  For  Dick  knew 
something  of  the  cross-examination  they 
would  have  to  face. 

"Ask  me  another!"  grunted  Fairleigh 
knowing  what  was  before  him. 

"Tell  her  that  a  pal  called  Jeff  up,  and 
he's  gone  to  meet  him,"  suggested  the 
wilier-brained  servant. 

"Time  he  was  married,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fairleigh  acidly,  when  her  husband  uttered 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  prevarication, 
but  what  was  absolute  truth.  "Ann'll 
stop  that  night-hawking." 

"Maybe  so,"  conceded  her  husband, 
seeking  refuge  in  slumber. 

/^LIMBING  high  to  surmount  the 
^--^  ridge  of  tall  hills  that  divided  the 
long  stretch  of  flat  lands,  that  reached  to 
Bramhope,  from  the  wooded  Larochelle 
valley,  Jeff  came  into  full  view  of  the  con- 
flagration that  had  swept  over  sixty  miles 
of  thickly-forested  country.  It  seemed, 
in  its  terrible  splendor,  framed  against  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  to  be  a  world 
ablaze.  Thick  massy  seas  of  rolling  yel- 
low   smoke    drifted    before    the    western 
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breeze  that,  fortunately,  was  diminishing 
in  strength. 

In  the  van  of  the  fire,  like  the  cavalry 
of  an  invading  army,  the  gorgeous  plumes 
of  their  riders'  helms  tossing  in  the  wind, 
tall  columns  of  flame  rose  and  fell;  behind 
them  was  a  red-glowing  sea.  The  heat 
of  it  came  to  Jeff  almost  insupportably, 
and  he  climbed  higher  to  get  out  of  its 
range.  From  the  height  he  could  make 
out  distinctly  a  ring  of  dark  country  as  yet 
unravaged  by  the  flames.  The  lake,  on 
whose  shore  the  little  town  of  St.  Pierre 
was  built,  was  now  beneath  him,  and  he 
circled  it  twice,  near  the  ground,  to  make 
quite  sure  of  his  landing  place,  although 
he  had  already  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  place.  His  coming  being  expected, 
some  preparation  had  been  made  for  him, 
and  a  flare  had  been  lighted  on  the  beach 
to  indicate  a  desirable  spot  for  him  to 
land  and,  after  making  as  sure  as  he  could, 
from  personal  examination,  Jeff  made  the 
glide  easily,  touched  firm  sand  and  taxied 
safely  to  a  standstill.  A  crowd  gathered 
around  him  at  once,  for  in  addition  to  the 
villagers  belonging  to  St.  Pierre  and  half  a 
dozen  near-by  communities,  who  had 
banded  together  to  fight  the  terrible  in- 
vader, were  the  refugees  from  the  farms  in 
the  fire-swept  woods,  cast-down  and  des- 
pondent-looking, as  indeed  they  might 
well  be,  having  lost  all,  save  life,  in  the 
flames. 

"Got  everybody  out?"  yelled  Jeff  to 
the  police  officer  who  came  up  to  greet 
him. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  except  Mrs.  Blake 
and  her  child,"  was  the  reply.  "She  sent 
the  old  folks  in  with  the  best  of  the  furni- 
ture and  the  only  team  of  horses  they  had. 
There  seemed  no  immediate  danger  then, 
but  the  wind  veered  and  shut  the  door  of 
escape  before  we  knew  it.  We've  tried 
to  get  through,  but — you  see  how  it  is." 
And  he  pointed  to  the  advance  line  of  the 
fire.  "It  will  come  no  farther,  for  we've 
back-fired  a  wide  strip,  but  you  can  see 
what  chance  there  is  for  those  inside  to 
get  out,  or  those  outside  to  get  in." 

"Just  where  does  the  house  lie,  from 
here?"  asked  Jeff.  A  dozen  eager  voices 
shouted  the  information. 

"But,  nothing  can  be  done,"  said  the 
officer  in  a  low  voice.  "It  seems  terrible 
to  have  to  stand  by  idly  and  know  that 
Jim  Blake's  wife  and  child  are  to  die  that 
way,  but  what  can  be  done?  We  can't 
get  through." 

"When  you  can't  get  under  or  through 
the  only  way  is  to  go  over,"  said  Jeff. 
"Jim,  you  see,  was  a  pal  of  mine — though 
it  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  you 
know,  if  he  hadn't  been — and  we  lived 
together  and  ate  together,  and  slept  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  fought  together,  and 
■  —well,  we  can't  do  any  less  than  try  or 
any  more  than  fail.  No  time  to  waste. 
Got  any  mechanic  in  the  launch  that 
knows    anything    about    an    aeroplane?" 

There  was  one  grimy-faced  young  man 
who  said  he  had  been  an  "AK  Emma," 
Leaside  Camp,  Toronto. 

"And  I'll  go  with  you  if  you'll  take  me," 
said  the  spunky  lad. 

"Fine!  That's  the  stuff!"  said  Jeff. 
"But  I  hope  to  have  passengers  on  the 
way  back,  so  another  time,  son.  Now  a 
couple  of  you  to  keep  her  tail  down.  No 
quitting  with  this  bird,  tail  up  and  spurs 
out  if  she  gets  half  a  chance." 

'"pHERE  was  a  burst  of  cheering,  that 
A  sounded  even  above  the  roar  of  the 
engine  as-  the  'plane  sped  easily  over  the 
smooth  sand,  rose  gradually  and  made  a 
wide  sweep  of  the  lake.  Climbing  into 
the  wind  that  had  moved  somewhat  north 
of  west,  Jeff  found  himself  presently  well 
aijove  the  fire  and  in  a  position  to  survey 
the  untouched  area  beneath.  It  was  like 
looking  down  on  an  Island  floating  in  a 
rolling  crimson  sea.  One  thing  in  his 
favor  was  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  flames  were  the 
least  menacing.  The  heat  came  up  to 
him  in  great  gusts  as  from  the  mouth  of  a 
gigantic  furnace.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste,  decisions  must  be  briskly  taken. 
Circling  about  over  the  seething  caul- 
dron he  brought  the  'plane  up  into  the 
wind  and  when  on  the  edge  of  the  untouch- 
ed area,  prepared  for  the  swift  descent. 
Cutting  off  his  engine  he  pushed  the  joy- 
stick forward,  and  went  into  a  sharp  nose- 
dive; when  within  a  bare  two  hundred  feet 
of  the  ground  he  came  out  of  the  dive, 
surveyed  the  ground  beneath  him  and 
saw  the  Blake  hoti.se  just  in  front  with  a 
long,  cleared  meadow  in  front  of  it.  The 
heat  wae  almost  insupportable.  He  made 
a  sharp  turn  into  wind,  managed  a  landing, 


and,  to  his  immense  joy,  saw  a  woman  with 
something  closely  huddled  in  her  arms 
stagger  toward  him,  the  water  dripping 
from  her — evidence  of  the  refuge  she  had 
sought  from  the  scorching  heat.  She  was 
unable  to  speak,  her  face  was  scorched  to 
Indian  hue.  His  arms  went  about  her  and 
lifted  her  into  the  'plane,  belting  her  and 
the  child  in  securely,  then  he  hastened  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  starting  up 
without  aid,  since  in  his  eccentric  landing 
he  had  "lost  his  'props'." 

Luckily  close  by  there  were  fence  poles 
and  a  few  cords  of  pulp  wood,  from  which 
he  selected  emergency  "choclis"  to  put  in 
front  of  the  wheels.  Then  he  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  starting  his  engine 
alone.  He  had  done  it  many  times  before 
and  prayed  earnestly  that  he  might  be 
successful  this  time. 

Fortunately,  his  engine  was  one  that 
would  throttle  well.  With  the  switch  off 
the  explosive  mixture  was  sucked  in.  Jeff 
walked  round  to  the  switch,  puttirjg  this 
to  "contact,"  and  closed  the  throttle. 
Then  he  took  a  giant  pull  on  his  propellor, 
swinging  it  with  every  ounce  of  muscle. 
And — it  caught,  and  whirred  away  right 
merrily. 

The  heat  was  surging  round  him  like  a 
veritable  sea,  the  paint  on  the  sides  of  the 
ship  was  hanging  out  in  great,  bulging 
blisters.  There  was,  fortunately,  room 
enough  before  him  in  the  scorched  meadow 
to  let  him  take  off  straight  into  wind 
without  taxi-ing  around  first.  He  shifted 
the  "chocks"  until  they  barely  held  the 
'bus,  and  hastily  he  tumbled  into  his  cock- 
pit. 

A  great  sigh  of  thanksgiving  rose  to  his 
lips  as  the  faithful  plane  tore  over  the 
ground,  zooming  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow 
as  if  it  knew  the  hell  it  was  escaping. 
The  machine  responded  as  if  it  had  been 
a  thing  of  life,  climbing  steeply  and  sudden- 
ly until  Jeff  was  enabled  to  right  her  and 
make  a  safe  dash  across  the  northern  edge 
of  the  fire  ring.  Hot  as  was  the  air  beyond 
the  inferno  of  burning  forest,  it  had  never 
seemed  sweeter  to  Jeff  Crane  and  his 
human  freight,  as  they  drew  the  first 
draughts  of  the  northern  breeze  into  their 
scorched  lungs;  never  had  green  trees 
been  fairer  to  their  sight  as  they  now  looked 
down  on  them  in  the  fiery  light;  never  had 
water  appeared  so  beautiful  as  the  waves 
of  Lake  Pierre  rolling  placidly  beneath. 

He  saw  the  edge  of  the  sand  strip  lined 
with  people,  cheering  and  waving  for  an 
attempt,  even  if  it  might  prove  to  have 
been  no  more  than  that. 

Then  just  as  he  was  taking  the  ground 
there  was  a  rush  of  people.  In  his  en- 
deavor to  avoid  them  there  was  a  quick 
swerve,  and  the  much  tried  'plane  that  had 
done  her  work  so  brilliantly  in  great 
emergencies  tilted  forward  on  her  nose  as 
part  of  the  under-carriage  crumpled. 
Jeff  was  conscious  of  a  mighty  crack  on 
the  head,  and  then  he  went  to  .sleep. 

When  he  woke  the  sun  was  up,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  things  had  been  up 
quite  a  while. 

"Jiminy  crickets!"  exclaimed  Jeff.  "I've 
slept  late!  About  the  only  time  in  my  life 
I've  done  it,  and,  of  course,  had  to  select 
this  day." 

'T'HERE  was  a  scientific-looking  gentle- 
A  man    with    whiskers    and    spectacles 
surveying    him    curiously,    and,    as    Jeff 
thought,  rather  offensively. 

"You  might  bid  yourself  good-bye  for 
me,"  said  Jeff  petulantly.  "I  want  to 
get  dressed,  and,  not  being  a  Louis  Some- 
thing of  France,  I  like  to  superintend  the 
job  myself." 

"A  soothing  draft,  perhaps,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"Presently,  downstairs,"  responded  Jeff. 

"But  you  can't  get  up,"  protested  the 
guardian. 

"Let  .me  argue  to  contrary,"  said  Jeff, 
assuming  the  perpendicular  position  in 
rebuttal.  "Practice  licks  theory  any 
time." 

-   "But  you  mustn't,"  "Whiskers"  sought 
to  di.ssuade. 

"But  I've  done  it,"  said  Jeff  triumphant- 
ly. "NoW  kindly  go,  I'm  modest  in 
spots,  and  one  of  'em  has  broken  out  right 
now.  Don't  you  know  I've  got  to  be  at 
church  to  be  married  at  eleven  o'clock?" 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  your  head!" 

"What  about  it?" 

"You  can't  get  up,  travel,  and  be 
married,  with  a  head  like  that." 

"It's  the  only  one  I've  got,"  snapped 
Jeff.  "How  many  do  you  exjject  a  man 
to  have,  one  for  work-days  and  another  for 
Sundays,  just  as  if  itwasa  mere  conscience? 


Walking  Home 
One  Night 

HE  came  up  and  slapped  me  on 
the  back.  I  hadn't  seen  him 
for  yars,  and  as  we  walked  along 
together  he  remarked: —  . 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  you  I  was  plodding 
along  in  life,  working  hard  and  saving 
nothing.  One  day  I  discovered  that 
I  had  lost  $50  out  of  my  pocket.  I  was 
troubled,  but  I  found  that  I  didn't  suffer 
much  inconvenience  through  the  loss. 
I  found  that  I  could  spare  $50  each 
month,  so  I  decided  to  save  that  much. 

"  Then  I  looked  around  for  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  for  my  savings. 
I  got  hold  of  a  booklet  by  J.  M.  Robinson 
and  Sons,  describing  their  Systematic 
Investment  Plan.  I  have  been  following 
their  plan  ever  since  and  have  made 
quite  a  tidy  sum.  I  found  that  money 
produces  profits  and  that  profits  produce 
more  money." 

JVrile  for  our  bookfei  H  to-day.    It 
is   helping    to   make  other  people 
'  independent.     It  will  help  you. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON  ^  SONS 


Members  of  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 


Established  1889 
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"Send  Us  Some  Pure  Gold 

Jelly  Powders,  Please  " 

Mother  has  gone  down  town,  and  Mary  is  planning 
a  pleasant  surprise  for  her — a  delicious  Pure  Gold 
Jelly  for  dinner.  She  makes  them  whenever  she  gets 
the  chaace,  they're  so  easy,  and  she  knows  mother 
and  dad  like  them  just  as  well  as  she  does. 

Everyone  likes  Pure  Gold  Jellies  with  their  inviting 
appearance  and  genuine  fruit  flavors.  Try  them  your- 
self. Raspberry,  strawberry,  lemon,  orange,  red  cur- 
rant, pineapple,  cherry  and  vanilla,  at  all  grocers. 

Pure  Gold  De3Sert3 

JELLY  POWDER? 

Pure  Gold  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Cumberland",  Maryland, 

November  29,  1919,1 

lUBBERSET  COMPANT, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen: 

After  how   many  years  of  service  should  aj 
RUBBERSET  shaving  brush  be  discarded? 

The  first  shaving  brush  (and  the  only  brushj 
I  ever  bought  was  a  rubberset  in  1906.    Thfl 
was  the  year  I  began  shaving.  Today  that  bri; 
is  as  good  as  new,  in  fact  better,  because  I> 
accustomed  f o  it  and  know  exactly  how  to  i 

L  had  it  with  me  while  in  training  car 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  give  good 
ful  RUBBERSET  a  trip  across  the 

I  felt  that  it  is  due  you  to  kno^ 
brushes  behave. 

Very  truly /ouj< 
(Signed)        M<^Kj.  COLTON. 


RUBBERSET 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Factoriei:     TORONTO     and 
GRAVENHURST,  CAN. 

RUBBERSET  CO. 

(R.AC.P.Co  .Props.)  NEWARK. N.  J., 
USA. 


swer!! 

ans-wcr? 


As  Mr.  Colton  has 
spent  only  thirteen 
years  seeking  it,  his 
lack  of  knowledge  is 
of  course  duly  excus- 
able. Frankly,  we're 
in  the  same  fix,  but  we 
thought  some  of  you 
older  chaps  might  help 
us  enlighten  him. 


M»  fidtd            yT 

3^            iB«  gnmrdtd 

hy  tur                   fc 

\^%           kymr 

trsJt  mark      Va^ 

^3  J8.      t"r»mt»» 

RUB 


Bnuk*i  ktaring 
thit  trmJt  mark 


ARE  MADE  IN 

C  A  N  A  D  A 


NOTE— The  matter  of  "How  long?"  is  one  that's 
largely  up  to  you — but  the  question  of  "Why?"  is  wholly 
up  to  us.  And  on  that  we  surely  do  know  where  we 
stand — it's  on  account  of  that  distinctive  feature  original 
with  RUBBERSET  bryshes:  that  everlasting  grip  of  hard 
vulcanized  rubber. 


every   bristle   gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hara  r-u.bber! 


FreHchOigai^die 

*  "THESTAriONEHYOFTHE  REFINED" 


ASK  YOUP.'^^TIONER,  FOR.  IT 


This  is  the  only  one  I've  got,  and  it's 
got  to  do  me  for  being  born,  getting  mar- 
ried, and  dying,  I  guess.     What — !" 

And  at  this  minute  the  door  opened  and 
a  woman  came  in  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
baby.  She  was  a  dark-looking  woman, 
with  bandages  about  her  head  and  face, 
but  Jeff  could  see  a  smile  on  her  face  and 
laughter  in  her  eyes.  He  pulled  a  cover 
from  the  bed  and  draped  himself  in  i(. 
for  his  costume  consisted  of  trousers  and 
shirt,  and  he  felt  decidedly  n6glig6. 

"Jeff!"  she  said.  "I  heard  you  talking 
and  had  to  come  in." 

"Mary  Blake!"  and  then  everything 
came  back  to  Jeff.  "Let's  look  at  Jim's 
kid!  Some  kid,  too.  I've  been  trying  to 
mduce  this  gentleman  to  get  out  of  my 
room  so  that  I  could  get  rigged  up  You 
know,  Mary,  I've  to  be  at  church  to  be 
married  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  what  the 
time  IB  now  I've  no  idea." 

"It's  a  quarter  past  nine,  Jeff,"  she 
replied. 

"Suffering  Peter!"shouted  Jeff.  "What's 
this— St.  Pierre?  What  did  I  get,  a  bat 
over  the  head?  Well  that's  my  least 
vulnerable  spot,  a  bullet  once  tried  it  and 
caromed  off  in  disgust.  I  wonder  how  the 
bus  is?  I'd  sooner  have  broken  a  leg 
than  have  anything  happen  to  it." 

"But  Jeff,  won't  you  let  me  say  a  word 
about  what  you  did  for  us,?"  she  asked. 
What  kind  of  a  word?"  he  replied 
ffuffly-  ./'.Say  it,  if  you  want  to,  Mary, 
that  IS  if  it  11  make  you  feel  better;  but 
you  know  how  it  goes.  If  there  were  two 
of  us,  over  at  the  Front,  clcser  pals  than 
any  other  pair  in  our  lot  it  was  your  Jim 
and  Jeff  Crane,  and  palship  like  that  has 
to  go  all  the  way  and  forever,  and  reaches 
put  not  only  to  each  other  but  what  be- 
longed or  belongs  to  each.  I  was  thinking 
of  Jini  this  morning,  my  luck  against  the 
price  he  paid,  and  with  the  thought  came 
the  call— Jim's  call,  then  I  went  to  the 
Dhone,  and  learned  about  you  So 
you  see,  Mary,  you  haven't  lost  him  he's 
with  you  stUl.  I  say,  Mary,  come  on 
over  to  the  wedding  and  bring  the  kid." 

.u"^'!'"''!  *°'  ■'^^-  '='"*  'ook  at  me,  and 
then  there  s  no  way  of  going,"  she  replied 
in  smiles  and  tears. 

"Let's  see  what  the  'bus  says.  She's 
never  failed  me  yet,  and  I'll  not  believe 
shell  throw  me  in  this  hour.  So  set 
ready,  Mary,"  replied  Jeff,  tearing  out  of 
the  house  in  sadly  incomplete  attire  and 
heading  for  the  beach. 

His  heart  almost  descended  to  his  boots 
as  he  saw  the  second-best  idol  of  his  heart 
on  the  beach.  She  was  a  rather  pathetic 
sight,  her  fine  paint  blistered  and  hanging 
in  mournful-looking  strips,  her  wings 
brown  and  scorched  in  appearance,  one 
of  the  wheels  badly  bent. 

AN  EXAMINATION  showed,  how- 
■'■  *■  ever,  that  things  were  not  as  bad  as 
appearances  portended.  What  had  seem- 
ed to  be  serious  scorching  was  little  more 
than  smoke-staining,  the  body  was  un- 
injured, the  crumpled  wheel  could  be 
straightened  so  that  a  landing  might  be 
made  on  it,  with  care.  Jeff  and  the 
mechanic,  with  all  the  unskilled  help  they 
needed,  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  what 
repairs  were  necessary.  It  seemed  to 
Jeff  that  misfortunes  never  came  singly. 

He  wanted  to  telephone  to  the  rectory 
to  put  the  minister  in  possession  of  the 
news,  but  the  wire  was  down  and  would 
not  be  repaired  until  late  in  the  day; 
the  nearest  telegraph  office  was  twenty 
odd  miles  away.  By  the  time  a  messenger 
could  get  in  with  a  wire  Jeff  hoped  to  be 
in  Paradise  Corners.  The  fire  was  still 
raging,  and  had  overflowed  the  lands  from 
which  Mary  Blake  and  her  child  had  been 
rescued  during  the  night.  It  was  now  in 
Its  final  stage,  having  wrought  all  the  mis- 
chief of  which  it  was  capable. 

It  was  a  quarter  after  ten  when,  the 
emergency  patching  up  done,  Jeff  climbed 
into  his  pilot's  seat  and  began  to  test  the 
engine.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  to  eleven 
when  everything  v,-as  in  order.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  Mary  Blake  de- 
cided not  to  go  with  him,  and  Jeff  felt  that 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  It  would 
look  a  bit  swanky  and  grandstand  stuff 
to  take  her  along;  folks  would  ask  a  lot  of 
silly  questions,  and  since  the  telephone 
wire  was  down,  it  might  be  possible  for 
him  to  get  off^^with  Ann  before  any  ballyhoo 
started  up.  By  the  time  they  got  back 
folks  would  have  come  to  their  senses  and 
have  let  the, thing  cool  off.  Everything 
was  for  the  best. 

There  was  a  rather  snippetty  young 
chap  among  the  crowd  who  seemed  in  a 
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Wholesome  ^oods 
"make  Musky  Jdoys 

It  is  not  so  much  the 
quantity  as  the  quahty 
of  food  a  boy  eats  that 
conduces  to  his  physical 
development. 

And  the  same  thing  applies  to 
any  individual — ^child  or  grown- 
up. Particularly  in  these  times 
is  it  essential  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind. 

The  materials  which  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  Bowes' 
Mince  Meat  have  been  selected 
with  this  point  in  view,  and 
the  utmost  in  food  value  is 
the  result. 

Buy  a  trial  tin  from  your 
grocer  and  see  what  enjoy- 
able pies  you  can  make. 


r'»««taD  Punt  AKimWlB"*! 


S2^P?2 


IinceMea] 


Mince  Meat  in 

Its  Most 
Wholesome  Form 


Are  You  Proud 

Of  Your  Kitchen  ? 


Every  woman  bHouM  take  as  much 
pede  in  her  kitchen  as  in  her  drawing 
roq,m.  But  no  woman  can  be  proud  of 
a  l^tchen  if  it  is  filled  with  unsightly 
cupboards  and  .•shelves.  When  you  get 
your  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  you  will 
be  just  as  anxious  to  show  your  friends 
youc  kitchen  as  you  are  to  ahow  them 
your    drawing    mom. 


TRADE    MARK 


NECHTEL 
ITCHLN 
lABINET 


REGISTERED 


w 


Our  booklet  "A" 
shows  all  the  new 
appliances     of     the 

Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet,  which  Is 
recommended  b  y 

dealers  In  hundreds 
of    cities    and    towns. 


The  Knechtel   Kitchen 
Cabinet  Co.,  Limited 

Hanover,  Canada 


hurry  to  get  oyer  to  Bramhope,  and  asked 
Jeff  for  a  lift  in  the  'bus,  and  as  he  was  as 
persistent  as  a  mosquito  the  flying  man 
promised  the  place  to  him  as  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities.  So 
amid  a  lot  of  cheering  he  took  the  air. 

There  was  a  terrible  weight  on  his  mind. 
He'd  be  all  of  twenty  minutes  late  as  it 
was,  and  that  twenty  minutes  would  be 
twenty  agonies  to  Ann.  Besides,  what 
did  it  look  like,  for  a  bridegroom  to  leave 
his  bride  to  hang  round  the  church  for 
twenty  minutes  waiting  for  him?  Then — 
he  looked  like  a  last  year's  scarecrow. 
True,  he  had  washed  his  face  and  had  had 
a  quick  shave,  but  his  clothes  were  ex- 
tremely disreputable,  an  ancient  uniform 
that  had  been  more  than  passe  in  France, 
and  had  not  improved  with  age.  If  he 
went  home  to  don  more  fitting  garb  that 
would  addaboutsixty  more  agonies  to  Ann. 
Not  if  he  knew  it.  Anything  would  be 
better  than  that. 

"Have  to  land  at  old  Peterson's  again," 
he  grumbled  to  himself.  "Bet  he'll  soak 
me  two  dollars  this  time,  and  like  enough 
want  to  clap  me  in  jail  as  well.  Still—!" 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  a  church  spire 
rising  out  of  a  background  of  maple  bush, 
and  his  heart  lightened. 

It  wasn't  the  kind  of  hasting  to  the 
wedding  he  had  promised  himself,  and 
Ann  would  be  amply  justified  in  bidding 
him  go  home,  wash  his  face,  and  put  on 
some  nice  clothes,  before  asking  a  sweet, 
silk  and  lace  and  orange-blossomy  girl  to 
promise  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  him. 
Still— he  grinned — she  would  be  justified 
m  doing  it,  but  she  wouldn't  do  it,  and,  if 
she  didn't  mind.  Aunt  Catherine  and 
Uncle  Elijah  and  the  rest  didn't  matter. 
So  in  a  mood  of  blended  jubilance  and 
defiance,  Jeff  and  his  passenger  sped  on 
through  the  October  sunlight. 

PARADISE  CORNERS  woke  to  greet 
the  great  day  in  the  best  of  high  spirits. 
Work,  apart  from  necessary  chores,  was 
relegated  to  the  background.  A  wedding 
wasn't  an  every  day  event,  and  a  wedding 
like  this  of  Jeff  Crane  and  Ann  Moore 
might  conceivably  take  place  once  or  so 
in  a  thousand  years,  so  it  behooved  folks 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  Never  had  ihe 
church  been  so  wonderfully  decorated. 
There  was  crimson  carpet  all  along  the 
main  aisle  and  right  down  the  front  steps 
to  the  place  where  the  bride's  car  would 
halt.  There  were  autumn  leaves  and 
flowers  everywhere.  The  choir  stalls 
were  packed  with  singers;  children,  wo- 
men, and  men.  There  were  enough  par- 
sons to  christen  or  marry  or  bury  the  whole 
parish  in  an  hour  or  two's  time.  Sunday 
School  children,  the  Franklin  kids  among 
them,  lay  in  decorous  ambush,  half  way 
down  the  church,  with  bunches  of  flowers 
with  which  to  bombard  the  married  pair 
on  their  way  out  of  church.  There  were 
soldiers  from  a  dozen  different  regiments, 
men  in  gay  kilts  and  tartans,  men  in  sober 
khaki,  men  wearing  the  R.A.F.  wings,  and 
all  of  them  with  service  medals  on  their 
breasts. 

All  Paradise  Corners,  most  of  Bramhope, 
many  from  a  dozen  different  towns  and 
hamlets,  were  there,  in  the  church  and 
outside  the  church.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
church  was  jammed,  and  then  consterna- 
tion was  roused  by  the  strange  intelligence 
that  Jeff  had  gone  out  in  his  'plane  during 
the  night,  and  had  not  returned.  Fair- 
leigh  and  his  hired  man  had  seen  him  go, 
but  were  rather  guiltily  indefinite  as  to  the 
surprising  errand  of  the  bridegroom  to  be. 
Half-past  ten  and  Jeff  reported  "Missing!" 

All  kinds  of  things  were  imagined. 
Jeff  had  met  with  an  accident  somewhere; 
he  might  be  dead  or  dying.  Was  the  day, 
so  eagerly  anticipated  as  a  grand  festival, 
to  be  turned  into  a  day  of  blackest  mourn- 
ing? Jeff's  soldier  friends  who  had  come 
out  ahead  of  the  bridal  party  to  meet  the 
bride  at  the  church  looked  much  per- 
turbed. Some  of  them  got  Fairlcigh  and 
his  man  into  a  private  room  and  extorted 
the  truth  out  of  him;  then  it  became 
known  that  Jeff  had  gone  into  the  Laro- 
chelle  country  during  the  night  to  see 
about  Jim  Blake's  folks.  Thereupon  a 
grreat  gloom  descended  on  the  company. 

At  five  minutes  to  eleven,  punctually, 
Ann  drove  up,  with  her  bridesmaids, 
Aunt  Catherine,  and  Uncle  Elijah.  If  Ann 
had  seemed  to  be  pretty  before,  she  was 
entrancingly  lovely  this  morning.  She 
seemed  to  sense  something  wrong  as  soon 
as  she  stepped  into  the  porch.  "The  news 
was  broken  to  her,  and  while  her  face 
paled,  she  held  her  head  high. 


IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC 

E VO  LV  E 


'^See,  it  can't  go  off  accidentally" 

"The  only  way  to  discharge  an  Iver 
Johnson  is  to  pull  the  trigger  (1)  all  the 
way  back.  This  action  raises  the  lifter  (2) 
which  forces  the  hammer  (3)  to  cocking 
position.  When  lifter  is  at  its  highest 
po'nt,  the  hammer  covers  the  firing  pin 
(4)  and  at  this  position  the  hammer  is 
released,  striking  the  lifter,  which  in 
turn  strikes  the  firing  pin." 

No  impact  can  force  the  hammer  against  the 
firing  pin.  Thus  the  world-famous  slogan  "Ham- 
mer th3  Hammer."  And  that  is  why  women 
are  not  timid  about  having  an  Iver  Johnson  in 
the  home. 

Drawn  tempered  piano  wire-  springs  keep  the 
Iver  Johnson  permanently  alive  and  alert.  And 
the  perfect  rifled  barrel  speeds  the  bullet  straight 
as  a  streak  of  light. 

Choice  of  three  grips  :  Regular,  Perfect  Rub- 
ber, Western  Walnut. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

296  liver  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.     717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


If  yo'.ir  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the 
particular  model  you  want,  send 
us  his  name  and  address.  We  will 
supply  you  through  him. 
Three  Booklets  One  or  All  Free 
on  Request 

"A"  -Arms;  "B" — Bicycles; 
"C*  -Motorcycles 


Iver  Johnson  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and 
depends  bility . 


Iver  Johnson  "Su- 
perior" Roadster 
Bicycle.  $55.00 
Other  Models 
$37.50  to  $65.00 
No  extra  charge  for 
Coaster  Brake 


FOR  THE  MOTHER 

The  best  food  to  keep  a  mother  in 
physical  condition  to  properly  nurse 
her  baby,  is 

Robinson's  "Patent"  Groats 

—the  reliable  milk  producing  food. 
A  mother  should  also 


drink     barley 
made  from 


water 


Robinson's 

"Patent" 

Barley 


wiiich  acts  on  the  kid- 
neys and  regulates  the  system,  promoting 
health  and  vitality. 

These  foods  have  bcen'in'iisc  !    .  :Jrcd   years, 

and  have  always  given  perfect  satistaclion. 

WriU    for  MY  BOOK  which  gicts  sptctal  aJclee  to  Mothers. 

MAGOR,  .SON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 
Canadian  Aganti  Montreal       Toronto    .v? 
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Oh,  How  Warm  that  Feels!'' 


Apply  "Vaseline"  Capsicum  Jelly  immediately 
your  children  feel  any  tightness  or  congestion 
in  chest  or  throat.  It  is  an  invaluable  safe- 
guard against  chest  colds.  Just  a  little  bit 
rubbed  on  the  skin  sends  a  warm,  comforting 
glow  through  the  affected  part. 

If  "Vaseline"  Capsicum  Jelly  is  applied  at 
night  the  trouble  is  gone  in  the  morning. 
Better  than  a  mustard  plaster — -does  the  work 
and  doesn't  blister — not  so  mussy  and  a  surer 
way  to  ward  off  a  cold. 

At  your  druggist's. 

CHESEBROUGH    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

(Consolidated) 

1880  Chabot  Avenue  Montreal 


Vaseline. 
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PETROLEUM  JELLY 
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COTTON  MILL 

WORKERS 

There  Are  a  Few  Positions 

Now  Open 
Ideal   working   conditions. 


<;  individual  steel  lockersT] 
nrst-ciass  meals  at  cost. 
We  close  at  4:45  p.  m.,  12 
noon  Saturdays, 

INDIANAPOLIS 

BLEACHING  CO. 

West  Wabash  and  Blake  st. 

Take  W.  Washington,  W. 

Michigan  or  W.  10th  Car 

.   Get  off  at  Blake  st.   ^ 
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Prominent  Firms 
Realize  the  Advantages 

of 

nENNISTEEl 

Im^r        Made  in  Canada       WK^ 
Individual    Steel    Lockers. 

They  are  one  of  the  factors  that 
solve  the  labor  problem. 
Protect  the  personal  property  of 
your  employees  from  loss,  give  them 
the  privacy,  comfort,  and  hygienic 
conditions  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Write    for  folders. 

We  Also  Make 

Steel  Cabinets,  Bins,  Shelving, 
Lavatory  Compartments,  Shower 
Baths,  Dressing  Rooms,  Stools, 
Chairs,    etc. 

Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze,  Wire- 
work  of  all  kinds.  General  Build- 
ers'   Ironwork. 

THE  DENNIS  WIRE  &    IRON 
WORKS  CO.  LIMITED 

LONDON 
Canada 

Halifax       Monlfcal       Ottawa        Toronto 
Hamilton    Winnipeg    Calgary   Vancouver 


"He'll  come,"  she  said,  with  quiet  con- 
fidence. 

"Come  into  the  vestry  and  wait  for 
him  therf ,"  invited  the  minister. 

"No,  I'll  wait  for  him  in  the  open 
church,"  she  said,  and  she  had  her  pro- 
cession formed  and  walked  up  the  aisle 
as  if  Jeff  had  been  awaiting  her  there. 
The  bell  tolled  eleven,  the  hands  of  the 
clock  crawled  round  to  the  quarter,  then 
the  half  hour.  It  was  then  that  the  ear  of 
one  of  the  waiting  airmen  was  cocked  up 
at  a  sound  that  greeted  it. 

Before  he  could  reach  the  door,  the  drone 
of  the  engine  of  a  'plane  was  distinctly 
heard,  the  noise  deepening  to  a  thunderous 
roar  as  it  swept  over  the  church  to  the 
Peterson  field. 

"It  don't  look  like  Jeff's  'plane,  that 
was  all  spick  and  span,"  said  one  of  the 
uplookers.  , 

"It's  Jeff  all  right,"  shouted  an  airman, 
tearing  across  to  the  landing  place.  Jeff 
was  down  and  out  almost  as  soon  as  the 
mob  got  to  the  field,  and  the  little  snip- 
petty chap  was  a  close  second.  A  score 
of  voices  demanded  where  Jeff  had  been 
and  what  he'd  been  doing,  but  before  he 
could  get  a  word  in,  his  passenger  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  newspaper  reporter, 
and  wanted  to  do  what  few  reporters  ever 
did  or  will  do — give  away  information 
that  is  a  "scoop." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  he  did,"  said  Mr. 
Snippetty.  "The  bush  fire  ringed  in 
Jim  Blake's  wife  and  child  on  their  farm 
in  the  woods  last  night,  and  this  Jeff 
Crane  man  just  flew  into  hell,  grabbed 
both  woman  and  kid  out  and  brought 
them  to  safety:  that's  why  he's  a  bit  late 
for  his  wedding." 

"Somebody  bat  that  loose-mouth  over 
the  head  for  me?"  said  Jeff  wrathfully. 
"Come  on,  Bill — "  this  to  his  airman  prnl 
and  groomsman.  "Let  me  go  into  the 
vestry,  and  have  a  word  with  Ann  first. 
Maybe  she'd  rather  I'd  go  home  and  get 
into  my  swell  duds." 

"If  you  change  a  stitch  I'll  put  a  drum 
of  cartridges  into  you,"  replied  friend  Bill. 
"You're  the  real  Jeff  Crane,  the  fighting 
bird,  and  we're  going  to  marry  you  as  you 
are,  and  Ann's  going  to  get  you  in  full 
feather.  March,  my  lad;  you've  ordered 
me  round  good  and  plenty  in  your  time, 
this  is  where  I  get  a  bit  of  my  own  back" 

tJOW  the  news  got  to  the  church  no 
*■  -l  one  seemed  to  know,  but  it  was  there 
before  Jeff,  and  the  congregation  stood  to 
greet  the  smoky,  dingy,  but  soldier-smart 
figure,  as  he  strode  up  the  aisle.  Ann 
had  got  it  too,  and  a  new  radiance  came 
into  her  face  as  she  saw  him,  the  fighting 
man  in  war,  the  fighting  man  in  peace, 
and  together  they  moved  toward  the  altar. 

And  Jeff  found  it  all  wonderfully  simple 
and  easy.  Since  the  day  of  its  purchase 
the  wedding  ring  had  never  left  his  person, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  he 
turned  it  over  to  his  best  man,  who  acted 
as  coolly  and  smartly  as  if  he  had  been 
hooking  up  couples  since  infancy.  Be- 
tween the  parson  and  Bill  they  put  Jeff 
into  the  cerulean  as  neatly  as  ever  he  had 
taken  the  air  in  his  'bus. 

"I'll  spoil  all  your  fine  things,  Ann," 
whispered  Jeff,  as  they  stood  aside  in  the 
vestry  while  the  witnesses  signed  the 
register.  "Did  ever  such  a  grubby  scare- 
crow get  married?" 

Jeff  hadn't  kissed  her  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  throng  about  them 
were  chaffing  him. 

"They're  to  be  worn  just  once,  Jeff," 
she  replied,  and  he  corrected  the  omission. 

Then  there  was  the  march  down  the 
carpeted  aisle,  between  the  standing 
rows  of  people,  the  passage  through  the 
ranks  of  the  soldier  lads,  the  bombardment 
of  the  twain  with  flowers,  the  Franklin 
kids,  in  their  new  best,  being  among  the 
most  strenuous  pelters. 

"Where's  the  'bus?"  said  Jeff,  a  bit 
uneasily,  as  he  sat  down  with  Ann  to  the 
wedding    breakfast    in    the    village    hall. 

"Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  the 
ubiquitous  Bill,  who  seemed  to  forget 
nothing.  "Wild  Joe  Farquahar's  whizzing 
her  home.  Hear  him!" — and  the  familiar 
drone  was  heard  in  the  sky. 

If  Wild  Joe  had  her  all  was  right,  so 
Jeff  unburdened  his  mind  of  almost  the 
last  care.  There  were  speeches  to  be 
listened  to,  and  Jeff  had  to  make  one,  but 
the  speechiest  occasion  comes  to  an  end, 
and  the  car  came  to  take  them  away  to 
catch  the  early  afternoon  train.  They 
were  going  to  Bramhope  station  to  which 
Ann's  baggage  had  been  sent,  and  Jeff 
had  to  call  at  the  little  house,  on  the  way. 


1V4Y  sister  Mary  said  to 

^  '  ■*  me  just  yesterday.  "I  don't 
see  how  it  is  Bob  has  such  thick, 
healthy  looking  hair  while  in 
spite  of  everything  I  do.  Jack's 
is  80  thin  and  lifeless  ". 

I  called  the  two  boys  to  me, 
and  we  examined  their  scalps 
carefully.  Bob'.s  hair  is  full  of 
vigour  and  his  scalp  shows 
.scarcely  a  trace  of  dandruff. 
Poor  Jack's  hair  is  thin,  and  his 
scalp  is  covered  with  scaly 
formations. 

Mary,  I  said,  I'll  tell  you  how 
I  care  for  Bob's 
hair.-  First  of 
all,  I  never  let 
»him  rush  away 
'  when  it  is  wet. 
The  scalp  must 
b  e  thoroughly 
dry.  A  cold  in 
the  mouths  of 
the  hair  follicles  is  the  cause  of 
dandruff  and  falling  hair.  Then, 
every  morning,  I  brush  Corson's 
Hair  Tonic  thoroughly  into  his 
scalp.      It  is  a  fine  dressing  for 

the  hair,  makes  it  smooth 
and  glossy.  Then  Bob  likes 
its  clean,  fresh  fragrance. 
I'm  starting  now  to  teach 
him  these  little  things  that 
go  to  make  a  well-groomed 
man. 

Ask  for  Corson's  Hair  Tonic — 
it's  made  in  Canada.  You  can 
get  it  at  any  drugstore.  Price 
50c  and  $1.00. 

Corson^ 

H^^nt  TONIC 


Skirts 
f-j  Blouses 
^Dresses 
sT^^  1^  Curtains 
\J^:&~'      Coats 


Gloves 

Waists 

Ginghams 

Sweaters 

Draperies 

Stockings 

Coverings 

Everything! 

But  "Diamond  Dyes" — ^no  other  kind! 
Then  perfect  results  are  guaranteed,  no 
matter  wliether  your  material  be  wool, 
silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed  goods. 

You  can  not  make  a  mistake.  Simple 
directions  are  in  each  package.  Drug- 
gist has  color  card   showing  16  rich  colors. 
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for  his  belongings.  He  was  stepping  into 
the  car  after  Ann  when  Wild  Joe  came  up. 

■'Stable  her  all  right,  .Joe?"  asked  Jeff. 

"Neat  and  comfy,"  replied  Joe.  "There 
was  an  old  longhorn  up  in  the  field  there 
who  told  me  he'd  impounded  the  machine 
for  a  two  dollar  damage  charge." 

"Pay  him?"  asked  Jeff,  going  to  his 
pocket. 

"Pay  him  nothing,"  replied  Joe.  "And 
so  he  got  into  the  looky-see  seat  and  said 
he'd  stay  there  till  he  got  paid,  so  I  natural- 
ly belted  him  in,  and  took  him  for  a  ride. 
I  gave  him  a  loop  or  two  and  a  tail  spin 
and  he  paid  me  ten  to  let  him  out  at  the 
end  of  the  trip,  and  I  laid  it  out  in  candy 
for  the  kids.  Peterson  he  said  his  name 
was." 

And  so,  in  vast  content,  Jeff  and  Mrs. 
Jeff  sped  to   Bramhope   to   face  another 


waiting  crowd.  There  were  the  Glenns, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  Alice,  on  the  platform, 
having  driven  home  from  the  ceremony  at 
the  church.  Jack  Franklin  and  his  wife  had 
sped  in  to  speed  the  couple  off,  and 
a  woman  in  black,  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  drove  up  in  a  car  before  the  train 
appeared.  She  was  scorched  with  fire, 
her  face  bandaged,  but  no  touch  of  fire 
was  on  the  child's  face.  Jeff  pushed  his 
way  through  the  eager  throng  to  her  side, 
drawing  Ann  with  him. 

"My  pal  Jim's  wife  and  baby,  Ann," 
said  Jeff.  And  what  Mary  said  to  Ann, 
and  what  Ann  said  to  Mary,  none  but  the 
two  of  them  ever  knew,  but  when  the  train 
came  in,  and  Ann  joined  her  husband  on 
the  way  to  their  compartment,  there  was  a 
brighter  glory  on  her  face,  a  deeper  pride 
in  her  eyes,  than  any  had  seen  there  before. 
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triumph  in  her  exclamation.  "You  threw 
some  trash  on  the  fire?" 

Helmsley's  harassed  eyes  leaped  around 
the  circle  to  Peter  Williams.  "There,  they 
rested  in  an  instant's  bewilderment,  before 
they  came  back  to  meet  Helen's. 

"Was  there  anything  wrong  about  that?" 
he  demanded. 

"Mr.  Williams  asked  you  to  burn  some 
papers  in  Mr.  Milloy's  apartment?"  the 
girl  counter-questioned.  "The  truth, 
please?" 

Helmsley  admitted  that  such  was  the 
case.  Williams  had  explained  that  his 
apartment  contained  nothing  but  a  gas 
grate,  and  for  sentimental  reasons,  he 
wished  some  letters,  photographs  and  so 
on  destroyed.  He  had  suggested  that 
Helmsley  burn  them  in  Heber  Milloy's 
grate,     as     inconspicuously    as     possible. 

"I  poked  them  in,  while  he  was  getting 
his  cigar,"  said  the  boy. 

"Inspector,  arrest  Peter  Williams!" 
Helen  gave  her  orders  crisply  and  without 
haste,  as  she  pulled  her  cloak  around  her 
shoulders.  "Take  him  with  you.  Mr. 
Helmsley  and  I  will  go  to  Milloy's  apart- 
ment, and  I  will  join  you  later." 

There  was  very  little  confusion.  Dineen 
and  a  few  of  the  guests  murmured  their 
regrets  and  a  hope  that  Williams'  explana- 
tion as  to  his  connection  with  the  affair 
might  prove  immediately  satisfactory. 
Mrs.  Dineen  accepted  Helen's  somewhat 
perfunctory  apologies  rather  coolly  and  the 
four  left  the  house,  Williams  preserving 
throughout  an  air  of  well  -  bred  detach- 
ment that  earned  him  no  little  sympathy 
from  the  bewildered  group. 

McGinnis  opened  the  door  of  Milloy's 
apartment  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
deserves  and  expects  punishment. 

"He  wouldn't  have  me  hangin'  round. 
Miss  Dupont,  when  Mr.  Helmsley  was 
with  him,"  was  all  the  defence  Mac  could 
muster. 

"Of  course  the  room  is  exactly  as  you 
found  it?"  Helen  asked,  ignohng  the  state- 
ment. 

"Not  a  thing  touched.     Shall  I  come?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  opened  the 
library  door,  and  shut  it  quickly  after  her. 
The  instant  she  had  closed  it,  she 
drew  from  her  evening  cloak  a  peculiar 
looking  arrangement  that  looked  not 
unlike  a  collapsible  gas-mask.  "Good 
old  Harkness,"  she  muttered,  putting  it  on, 
"he  thinks  of  everything." 

THE  FIRE  was  almost  dead.  Helen 
collected  a  few  ashes,  amongst  whicli 
was  a  bit  of  charred  paper,  but  her  patent 
disappointment  argued  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  discovered  there.  Cautious- 
ly she  raised  the  mask  and  sniffed.  She 
took  particular  account  of  Milloy's  loose- 
hanging  hands,  of  his  nostrils.  She  could 
detect  only  the  faintest  odor  in  the  room, 
and  that  rather  pleasant.  It  reminded 
her  of  burning  shrubs — a  fragrant  variety. 
Evidently,  from  the  ab.sence  of  strangula- 
tion, Mr.  Milloy  had  been  equally  uncon- 
scious of  whatever  agent  had  effected  his 
death.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a 
peaceful  slumberer. 

From  the  scene  of  the  crime,  Helen 
proceeded  to  Williams'  handsome  apart- 
ment. Her  familiarity  with  its  topo- 
graphy and  furnishings  sugge.sted  that  this 
had  not  been  her  first  visit  there. 

Much  to  Helmsley's  surprise,  she  began 
to  investigate  the  contents  of  various 
bottles  in  a  medicine  chest.  Dissatisfied 
with    the   result,   she   next   proceeded   to 


rummage — in  a  tidy  manner — amongst  the 
papers  in  Williams'  desk.  Finally,  in  the 
bookcase,  she  pounced  upon  an  album  in 
which  various  leaves  and  dried  flowers  were 
neatly  catalogued.  Their  names  were 
written  in  unfamiliar  characters:  Javanese! 

"That  is  all,"  she  said,  briskly,  "now  we 
will  go  down  to  Headquarters." 

With  the  Chief,  in  his  sanctum,  sat 
Harkness  and  Williams.  The  latter  wore 
the  air  of  a  man  who,  after  a  prolonged 
strain,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
affairs  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  He  Was  the 
first  to  rise  as  Helen  entered. 

She  acknowledged  this  courtesy  with  a 
bow,  even  while  asking: 

"Do  you  care  to  make  any  defence,  just 
now,  Mr.  Williams,  or  will  you  wait  for 
matters  to  take  their  legal  course?  You 
will  hardly  deny,  I  suppose,  that  Heber 
Milloy  met  his  death  by  means  of  the 
material  you  gave  John  Helmsley  to  burn?" 

"I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it." 

The  reply  was  made  wearily.  In  a  few 
moments  Williams  looked  his  years  and 
fifteen  more.  It  was  as  though  his  zest  in 
living  had  been  swept  away. 

"For  years  I  have  planned  to  kill  him, 
and  I  have  succeeded.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  could  not  cause  him  supreme  agony." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  took  a  chance  of  killing 
John,  too.  Without  arousing  his  suspicion 
r  could  not  warn  him  to  leave  before  the 
fumes  began  to  work." 

There  was  silence  for  a  space,  and  upon 
Williams'  face  Helen  saw  an  expression  of 
cold  hate  forming.  It  was  truly  horrible 
to  witness. 

"You  and  Mr.  Milloy  were  not  strangers, 
then?"  she  suggested. 

"You  know  that  we  were  not.  I  met 
him  in  London  twenty-two  years  ago. 
At  that  time  he  called  himself  Rein  ward." 

"And  you  were  Jan  Chasteleyn,"  Helen 
interposed. 

Williams  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"When  I  decided  to  become  a  British 
subject,"  he  said,  "I  found  that  a  British 
name  simplified  so  many  things." 

"As  did  Mr.  Milloy,  doubtless,"  observed 
Helen.  "You  and  your  wife  had  gone  to 
London  from  Java?" 

"Wife?"  echoed  John  Helmsley.  "I 
didn't  know  you  were  married." 

Something  in  the  boy's  friendly  surprise 
seemed  to  touch  a  hidden  spring  in  the 
breast  of  Peter  Williams.  He  commenced 
to  speak  in  deliberate  tones  of  cold  fury; 
it  was  as  though  he  gave  vent  to  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  had  been  battened 
down  in  the  deeps  of  his  being  for  many 
years. 

"Do  you  know  de  Maupassant's  story  of 
the  paste  jewels?"  he  demanded  harshly  of 
the  group. 

ALL  BUT  Helen  replied  negatively- 
"It  might  have  been  taken  from  my 
own  life,"  he  proceeded.  .  .  "Listen.  We 
went  to  London  on  our  honeymoon.  We 
were  Java-born,  and  ambitious.  She  was 
rarely  beautiful ;  I  was  poor.  I  wanted  to 
raise  money  in  London  to  form  a  gutta- 
percha company.  There  was  a  fortune  in 
it.  I  met  Reinward.  He  was  young, 
enthusiastic,  wealthy.  I  felt  that  Heaven 
had  sent  him  to  further  my  scheme.  He 
promised  to  help,  got  a  few  men  interested 
and  raised  some  of  the  money.  Then 
matters  came  to  a  stand.still.  .  .  peculiar 
.  .  .  very.  I  was  just  succe.ssful  enough 
to  keep  optimistic  and  feel  justified  in 
remaining  in  London.     At  the  same  time. 
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Toilet  Specialties 

After  1 30  years  of  competition,  the  House 
of  Pears  owes  its  triumphant  survival  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  tolerated  anything 
less  than  the  best.  You  wiU  concede 
supremacy  in  each  of  these  gold  clad  Toilet 
delights. 

Pears  Dental  Paste — Pears  Denta!  Pow- 
der Pears  Lip  Salve — Pears  Opaque 
Shaving  Stick  —  Pears  Toilet  Cream  — 
Pears  Speedy  Shaving  Powder. 

Pears  Pear-Blossom  Talcum  Powder 
Pears  Solidified  Brilliantine 

Pears  Soap — matchless  for  the  complexion. 

Ask  your  'Druggist  to  shoia  \)ou  'Pears  Golden  Series. 
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Hair  Seems  Twice  as  Abundant 

After  a  "Danderine"  massage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre  and 
wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as  heavy  and  plentiful.  Each  hair  seems 
to  fluff  and  thicken  at  once. 

Danderine  is  "Beauty-Tonic" 

Don't  let  your  hair  stay  colorless,  plain,  scraggly,  neglected.  You,  too, 
want  lots  of  long,  strong  hair,  radiant  with  life,  and  glistening  with   beauty. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  "Danderine"  freshens  your  scalp,  checks  dan- 
drufll  and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating  "beauty-tonic"  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fadmg 
hair  that  vouthful  brightness  and  abundant  thickness— All  Drug  Counter-' 
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Scrubbing  the  Toilet  Bowl 
Is  Out-of-Date  Drudgery 


It  scratches  the  finish  of  the  bowl  and 
only  makes  it  harder  to  clean  the  next  time. 
Sant'-F/uj/i  cleans  closet  bowls  without  un- 
pleasant labor  on  your  part.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  sprinkle  a  little  of  it  into  the  bowl 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  can — 
and  flush.  All  the  unsightly  stains  and  in- 
crustations disappear  and  the  bowl  and  hidden  trap  are  spotlessly  white. 
Although  Sani-Flmh  cleans  thoroughly,  even  where  you  could  never 
reach  with  a  scrub  brush,  it  will  not  harm  the  plumbing. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  10-12-14  McCauI  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Sani-Ftush  is  sold  al  grocery,  drug,  hardware,  plumbing,  and  housejurnishing  stores. 
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Cleans  Qoset  Bowls  Without  Scouring 


8  a.m. 

9  a.m. 
10  a.m. 

— and  still  you're  tired.  Not  tired — - 
but  weary.  Kind  of  dissatisfied  with 
everything,  at  variance  with  every- 
body. 

It's  so  usual.  Too  usual,  for  you're 
inclined  to  ignore  that  languid,  de- 
pressed feeling. 

Decide  now  to  feel  refreshed  each 
morning — eager  and  ready  for  work 
and  plav  alike.  Decide  now  to  be 
HEALTHY. 

Kkovah  Health  Salts  are  a  well-tried 
maker  and  keeper  of  health.  They 
rid  the  system  of  impurities,  cleanse 
the  blood,  stimulate  the  liver.  Just 
give  a  helping  hand  to  nature. 


In  tins,  of  all  dealers 


Makes  you' fit— Keeps  youZfit 


Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Limited 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 


IS 


money  came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  al- 
ways promised  and  'on  the  way.'  Mean- 
while I  had  to  find  something  to  do.  Rein- 
ward  got  iiie  quite  a  good  berth  with  an 
importing  firm  whose  connections  on  the 
Continent  necessitated  my  spending  much 
of  my  time  there." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  re-light  the 
cigar  which  had  gone  out;  then  went  on  m 
a  dull  voice,  which  yet  had  a  peculiar  ring 
of  venom  in  it. 

"After  a  time  I  fancied  I  noticed  a 
subtle  change  in  my  wife.  When  taxed 
with  it,  she  gave  her  loneliness,  the  con- 
finement of  London  lodgings,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  as  the  reason.  I  suggested  that 
we  relinquish  our  plans  and  return  to  the 
Island.  But  she  would  not  hear  of  this. 
Reinward,  too,  protested  that  we  were  too 
near  our  goal  to  drop  things  at  this  junc- 
ture. 'Other  fish  were  nibbling,'  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Alternately  discouraged,  and  hopeful, 
myself,  I  left  for  the  Continent.  Before 
going,  Reinward  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  bring  my  wife  a  gift  that  was  worthy 
of  her.  He  happened  to  know  that  a 
certain  actress  in  Paris  had  been  forced  to 
sell  her  jewels,  and  felt  convinced  that  I 
could  get  something  really  valuable  at  a 
third  of  its  cost.  'If  you  choose  to  present 
this  letter,'  he  said,  'she  will  show  you  some 
especial  consideration,  I  think.  .  .  I  was 
ass  enough  to  give  her  a  lot  of  the  stuff, 
myself.' " 

"I  presented  the  letter  and  was  amazed 
to  find  quite  a  handsome  ring  within  my 
means.  I  knew  nothing  about  jewels,  but 
was  certain  that  the  woman  must  have 
been  making  a  criminal  sacrifice.  How- 
ever, that  was  not  my  affair,  and  my  wife's 
delight  in  its  possession  drove  any  lingering 
regret  from  my  mind.  Indeed,  I  hoped 
that  misfortune  would  overtake  other 
friends  of  Reinward. 

"After'that  I  got  many  a  tip  as  tojplaces 
where  jewelry  might  be  picked  up  inex- 
pensively— at  pawn  shops,  privatie  sales 
and  so  on.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  fund  of 
such  information.  I  fed  my  wife's  cooling 
ardour  with  glittering  gems,  and  had  the 
superficial  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  burst 
into  spasmodic  little  flames.  .  .  . 

"Well,  we  had  been  married  about  two 
years,  when  she  died.  The  child — a  boy — 
was  the  price  paid  for  her  life.  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  him,  and  placed  him 
with  some  people  named  Helmsley  to  rear 
as  their  own. 

"Emerging  from  a  sort  of  delirium  of 
grief,  I  found  that  Reinward,  to  whom  I 
had  looked  for  companionship,  comfort, 
had  left  England  for  the  East,  and  I  de- 
cided to  follow.  One  of  the  first  steps 
necessary  was  the  raising  of  money,  so  I 
set  out  to  sell  my  wife's  jewelry.  I  took 
the  actress's  ring  to  a  firm  I  knew  by  repu- 
tation and  asked  what  they  would  pay  for 
it.  They  offered  ninety  pounds'.  I  had 
paid  ten! 

"Everything  was  valued  on  a  propor- 
tionate scale.  I  possessed  quite  a  little 
fortune. 

"The  explanation  of  this  astounding 
circumstance  did  not  strike  me  at  once. 
It  was  my  nature  to  trust  people.  But 
eventually  I  realized  that  although  I  had 
bought  those  jewels,  Reinward  had  paid 
for  them.  He  had  sent  me  to  men  he 
knew,  he  had  delayed  my  plans,  he  had 
stolen  my  wife! 

"And  the  child— " 

"\17'ILLIAMS  paused  abruptly  and    a 
"  »  great  blue  vein  on  his  temple  filled 
with  blood  and  throbbed  hard. 

''Although  I  was  reasonably  certain  that 
Reinward  had  gone  to  Java — during  our 
association  he  had  acquired  quite  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  island — I  did  not  follow. 
I  had  a  good  offer  to  go  to  Peru  and  took 
it.  Money?  Yes,  I  made  money  especi- 
ally after  war_  contracts  began  to  pour  in 
.  .  .  you  can  imagine  the  position  of  any- 
one with  rubber  to  sell.  .  .  but  for  twenty 
years  I  have  planned  revenge  upon  Rein- 
ward, never  quite  determining  how  to 
carry  it  out. 

"I  came  to  New  York,  and — and  sent  for 
the  boy,  in  a  roundabout  way,  you  under- 
stand. He  had  no  idea—.  Then  one  day  I 
met  Reinward  face  to  face  on  the  street.  .  . 
sort  of  thing  that  happens  in  books,  you 
know.  John  was  with  me.  I  saw  in  an 
instant  that  Reinward  recognized  him. 
His  likeness  to  his  mother  is  unmistakable. 
You  know  the  rest.  I  have  no  regrets.  .  . 
He  tortured  me  to  the  last,  sending  me 
scraps  of  her  letters,  a  bit  of  her  hair,  a 
glove,    a   ribbon — this   photograph.  .  .  " 
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''Inspector!"  cried  Helen  Dupont,  sharp- 
ly.    "Quick!     Don't  let  him.  .  .  " 

Harkness  sprang  forward,  but  too  late. 
Williams  had  already  taken  a  miniature 
from  his  pocket  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
Cunningly  arranged  in  one  corner  there 
was  a  secret  spring,  and  from  the  aperture 
it  revealed  Williams  had  drawn  with  his 
tongue  a  fine  white  powder. 

"Prussic  acid,"  cried  Helen,  as  he  be- 
came almost  instantly  rigid. 

*  *  * 

It  was  some  time  after  and  the  Chief 
was  trying  to  dissipate  Helen  Dupont's 
gloom.  "Don't  blame  yourself,"  he  urged. 
"Sooner  or  later  this  was  bound  to  happen, 
in  spite  of  the  most  efficient  protection  we 
could  offer.  Tell  me,  rather,  what,  in 
your  opinion,  was  the  reason  for  Milloy's 
first  suspicion." 

"I  think,"  answered  the  girl,  "that 
Williams  had  already  tried  to  poison  him 

probably     his     food.     You     are 

aware,  of  course,  that  Java  abounds  in 
plants  whose  leaves,  pollen  and  seeds  are 
deadly.  The  Javanese  are  the  most 
expert  poisoners  in  the  world.  Arsenic 
and  many  other  poisons  are  sold  openly  in 
the  markets  and  everyone  understands 
their  uses.  Fish  are  stunned,  game  is 
stupefied,  and  the  man  who  is  your  enemy 
in  Java  needs  careful  watching.  "The 
natives  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  effects 


of  their  subtle  drugs,  the  degree  of  suffering 
they  will  cause,  just  when  a  sleeper  will 
awake  or  death  liberate  a  victim.  I  think 
Williams,  undoubtedly,  made  an  attempt 
on  Milloy's  life,  and  Milloy  would  not 
openly  accuse  him — well,  perhaps  on 
Helmsley's  account.  To  accuse  Williams 
meant  to  give  himself  away  and  lose  the 
boy's  affection,  you  see?" 

"Then  you  think  he  was  Milloy's  son?" 

"Don't  you?  No  man  would  deliber- 
ately make   his   own   son   a   murderer!" 

"No,"  muttered  the  Chief,  "you  are 
right.  I  suppose  that  Williams  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  weeds  or  flowers 
from  Java?"  Helen  opened  the  album 
which  she  had  taken  from  his  apartment. 

"He  had  some  very  excellent  samples 
here,"  she  answered,  "proving  that  bo- 
tanical collections  are  not  so  harmless  as 
they  appear.  See  these  leaves  of  Kachu- 
boong!  What  could  be  simpler  than  mak- 
ing a  dozen  into  a  packet  and  slipping 
them  into  envelopes  for  an  unsuspecting 
boy  to  burn?  The  fumes  —  almost  odor- 
less— are  stupefying  at  first  and  then  fatal. 
Milloy  probably  drifted  into  a  heavy  sleep 
from  which  he  never  awoke." 

"Leaves   of   Kachuboong,"   murmured 
the  Chief.    "That  has  a  sinister  sound.  .  . 
leaves  of.  .  .  " — steeped  in  all  sorts  of 
criminal  lore   as   he   was,   yet   the   man 
shuddered. 
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against  this  possible  flood  a  dam  of  earth 
twenty-five  feet  in  height  and  tapering  to 
the  water's  edge  was  built  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  canal.  This  barrier  was  apparently 
serving  its  purpose  well,  and  no  anxiety 
was  being  felt  for  the  work,  when  one  night 
about  the  middle  of  March  the  watchman 
rushed  wildly  to  Mr.  Haney's  house  with 
the  word  that  the  water  had  broken  through 
the  dam.  Haney  dressed  in  a  hurry  and 
within  a  few  minutes  was  at  the  scene. 
Sure  enough  there  was  an  immense  body  of 
water  flowing  not  over  the  dam  but  through 
it.  For  a  moment  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do.  He  had  only  the  watchman  to  assist 
him,  and  they  seemed  powerless  to  stem 
that  mighty  rush  of  water. 

There  were  no  workmen  available,  and 
Haney  knew  well  that  there  was  no  time  to 
gather  them  if  there  had  been.  It  was  a 
time  for  quick  action  if  a  disaster  was  to  be 
averted.  Investigating  the  dam  as  care- 
fully as  he  could  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  frost  action; 
that  the  solidly  frozen  top  of  the  dam  had 
expanded,  and  bridged  it  in  a  kind  of 
arch,  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dam 
where  the  frost  had  not  taken  hold.  It 
was  a  question  whether  this  was  the  right 
deduction  or  not,  but  if  it  was  then  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  break  the  back  of 


r 


that  bridge  and  let  the  two  halves  settle 
down  again  on  the  dam  bottom.  The 
watchman  was  sent  to  the  supply  store  for 
some  sticks  of  dynamite  that  fortunately 
were  thawed  out.  These  were  exploded 
at  the  top  of  the  dam,  tearing  a  great  hole 
in  it,  and  breaking  the  cap.  Mr.  Haney 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dam  top 
settle  back  into  place,  cutting  off  sharply 
the  great  flow  of  water  and  demonstrating 
the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis.  Next 
day  a  large  gang  of  men  were  set  to  re- 
pairing the  damage.  It  took  a  couple  of 
days  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  cut, 
but  in  the  face  of  what  might  have  entailed 
a  loss  of  a  million  dollars  and  a  twelve- 
month delay,  this  seemed  a  very  small 
affair. 

The    Only    Strike    of    His   Career 

ON  THIS  work  the  majority  of  the 
workers  were  Finlanders,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  type  of  labor  they  proved 
themselves  to  be.  They  were  hard  work- 
ing, good  tempered  and  fairly  sober  and 
gave  very  little  trouble. 

It  was  while  engaged  on  this  work  that 
Mr.  Haney  was  faced  with  the  first  and 
only  strike  of  his  career.  The  strike 
occurred  during  his  temporary  absence 
from  the  work.    One  of  the  workmen  had 
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destroyed  by  his  bad  workmanship  one  of 
the  keystones  of  the  lock  known  as  the 
"hollow  quoin."  This  man  was  promptly 
discharged  by  the  foreman.  Thereupon 
the  men  struck,  demanding  the  reinstate- 
ment of  their  fellow.  One  of  Mr.  Haney's 
partners,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
asked  the  men  to  return  to  work  till  Mr. 
Haney  should  return  on  the  following  day.' 
but  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
at  once  laid  down  their  tools.  Haney 
came  back  to  find  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred stone  cutters  standing  around  idle,  a 
condition  that,  if  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,  would  have  precluded  the  pos- 
^sibility  of  finishing  the  work  at  the  con- 
'  tract  date.  Saying  nothing  to  the  men  he 
went  to  see  the  foreman,  and  with  him 
looked  at  the  stone,  satisfying  himself  that 
the  man  had  been  rightfully  discharged. 
The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  these 
striking  workers  were  very  good  men  and 
members  of  the  union,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  leave  the  matter  with  them. 
So  he  called  them  together. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  leave  this 
matter  to  you.  You  all  go  down  and  look 
at  that  stone  and  if  you  are  ready  to  come 
back  to  me  and  say  that  the  man  we  dis- 
charged is  a  good  workman  and  fit  to  be- 
long to  your  union,  then  I'll  dismiss  the 
foreman  and  reinstate  the  man." 

That  looked  fair  enough  certainly, 
and  the  men  went  and  examined  the 
stone.    Shortly    after    they    were    back. 

"We  can't  ask  that  you  reinstate  that 
man  because  he  is  a  good  workman,"  said 
their  spokesman,  "for  after  seeing  that 
stone  we  agree  that  he  was  not." 

Thereupon  they  returned  to  work, 
and  no  further  trouble  was  experienced. 

The  Tale  of   the  Finicky  Splicer 

AS  THERE  were  upwards  of  sixty 
derricks  on  the  work  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  wire  splicing  to  be  done, 
and  Mr.  Haney  judged  that  it  would 
be  best  to  get  an  expert  for  this  work, 
both  to  get  the  work  well  and  speedily 
done  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
accident  from  unskilled  work.  So  a 
Swede  sailor  was  chosen,  and  was  paid 
something  above  the  regular  wage  for  this 
work,  with  the  understanding  that  when 
he  was  not  engaged  at  it  he  should  be  at 
the  service  of  the  superintendent  for  such 
work  as  the  latter  might  think  best. 

The  sailor,  however,  quickly  developed 
a  very  decided  notion  of  his  importance 
and  indispensability.  When  there  was  no 
splicing  to  be  done  he  would  don  his 
Sunday  clothes  and  strut  about  the  work, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  other 
workers. 

"Of  course,"  says  Mr.  Haney,  "the 
superintendent  did  not  care  to  have  this 
man  putting  on  airs  and  refusing  to  do 
other  work  when  requested.  However, 
I  did  not  want  to  lose  the  man  just  then. 
So  I  asked  the  superintendent  if  this  chap 
ever  asked  for  any  assistance  and,  on 
being  assured  that  he  did,  told  him  to 
send  him  to  me  the  next  time  he  made  such 
a  request. 

"It  was  not  many  days  later  that  the 
man  came  to  me  to  ask  for  assistance  to 
put  through  some  splicing  job. 

"  'I  don't  know  that  I  can  spare  a  man 
at  the  moment',  I  said,  'but  wait  a 
little  while  till  I  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  hand  myself.' 

"The  chap  quite  took  to  his  new  assis- 
tant, and  on  a  number  of  occasions  called 
for  help,  which  I  always  managed  to  give, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks  I 
suggested  that  he  let  me  try  the  work. 
This  he  was  ready  to  do,  and  was  quite 
willing  also  to  point  out  my  mistakes.  It 
wasn't  very  long  before  I  knew  as  much 
about  splicing  as  he  did. 

"When  I  got  to  this  state  of  proficiency 
I  then  called  the  superintendent  and  told 
him  to  see  that  this  fellow  did  the  work  he 
was  hired  to  do,  and  if  he  refused  to 
promptly  fire  him.  Then  I  taught  the 
superintendent  wire  splicing  and  together 
we  taught  a  class  of  thirty  men,  so  that 
within  a  month  we  hat}  thirty  splicers  on 
various  parts  of  the  work  ready  to  repair 
damagesjjust  as  soon  as  they  occurred." 

Haney  in  Trouble 

EVEN  thirty  years  ago,  and  before  the 
locks  were  built,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was 
quite  a  town  with  somewhere  between 
4,000  and  5,000  people.  The  Lake  Su- 
perior Corporation  under  Mr  Clergue  had 
begun  to  build  up  their  great  plant  and 
people  were  flocking  to  that  place.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Sir  William  Hearst, 
then   a  young  lawyer  just  beginning  to 
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practise,  located  at  the  Sault,  and  became 
the  lawyer  for  the  contractors  in  several 
little  disputes.  One  of  the  cases  he  had  to 
handle  was  that  of  releasing  Mr.  Haney 
from  arrest.  The  contractors  had  been 
accused  of  breach  of  the  Lord's  Day  Act, 
and  Haney  as  the  representative  on  the 
job  was  required  to  pay  a  fine.  This  he 
flatly  refused  to  do,  claiming  that  the  work 
was  necessary.  Fortunately  Mr.  Haney 
did  not  get  behind  the  bars  on  this  occasion 
for  Mr.  Hearst  was  able  to  convince  the 
officials  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  that  the 
contractors  were  neither  desecrating  the 
Sabbath  nor  defying  the  law,  and  the  case 
was  dropped. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  at 
this  point  in  those  early  days,  and  the 
customs  officers  were  unusually  vigilant. 
One  of  the  inspectors.  Captain  Foot,  had 
his  own  method  of  detection.  Those 
crossing  the  line  were  weighed  on  the 
(jood  old  before-and-after  system,  and  if 
their  returning  weight  seemed  out  of 
proportion  to  their  departing  weight,  why 
the  inference  was  that  the  difference  was 
dutiable,  and  a  careful  search  was  made. 
Of  course  this  system  had  its  faults  but  it 
proved  fairly  successful  at  this  point. 

But  to  return  to  the  canal  itself.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  canal  and  approaches 
were  blasted  out  of  solid  sandstone  rock. 
It  was  heavy  work,  but  it  was  also  inter- 
esting, for  each  day  brought  some  novelty 
of  scientific  interest.  In  this  limestone, 
for  instance,  there  were  found  evidences  of 
a  luxuriant  tropical  life.  Immense  plants 
and  ferns  of  tropical  origin  were  preserved 
in  this  rock  in  something  like  fossil  re- 
mains, giving  definite  evidence  that  in  by- 
gone ages  even  this  northerly  part  of 
Canada  belonged  to  the  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical clime. 

The  canal  was  completed  in  the  Fall  of 
1893,  and  its  early  completion  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  for  the  raising  of  the 
American  embargo  on  Canadian  shipping 
the   following   year. 

And  so  another  great  public  work  was 
completed,  to  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
(engineering  skill  of  the  men  who  built  it, 
for  the  canal  is  as  good  to-day  as  on  the 
day  on  which  the  water  was  first  turned 
t  hrough  its  gates,  save  that  even  the  fore- 
sight of  Haney  and  Page  could  not  fore- 
tell the  marvellous  advances  of  the  past 
decades.  Now  the  building  of  enormous 
freight  boats  is  beginning  to  prove  that 
the  equipment  here  is  not  quite  adequate 
for  the  day,  and  some  time,  not  far  distant, 
a  new  work  will  have  to  be  undertaken. 


Coquetting  With 
Ouija 
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tear-dimmed  eye  and  many  a  heavy  heart 
as  we  reverently  laid  her  to  rest. 

My  association  with  the  club  gave  me 
opportunities  of  getting  even  with  people 
sometimes.  On  one  occasion  I  met  an 
Knglish  authoress  of  wide  fame,  and  she 
■  ■ntertained  me  for  half-an-hour  or  so 
tiaming  the  kings  and  queens  and  emperors 
and  statesmen  and  other  high  cockalorums 
she  had  met  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
She  spoke  of  Sir  Robert  as  "Borden"  of 
Baron  Shaughnessy  as  "Shaughnessy," 
and  gave  the  impression  they  were  very 
ordinary  people  compared  with  those  she 
was  accustomed  to  associate  with.  Her 
I  alk  began  to  pall  on  me,  and  at  last  I  said: 

"You  seem  to  have  been  with  some 
pretty  high  and  mighty  dignitaries  in  your 
t  ravels,  but  did  you  ever  meet  with  a  real 
bang-up  distinguished  person?  If  you 
haven't,  why  just  gaze  on  me." 

"Well,"  she  rather  disdainfully  remarked, 
"what  are  you  distingui.shed  for?" 

"Why,  I  am  the  only  male  member  of  a 
female  press  club  in  the  entire  universe," 
I  triumphantly  retorted,  and  the  inter- 
view came  to  a  cheerful  close. 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  who, 
not  knowing  the  Mormons,  have  form- 
r.d  a  very  wrong  impression  of  them.  I 
guess  they  were  bad  enough  when  they  had 
the  "Avenging  Angels"  and  hara.ssed  and 
massacred  the  gentle  Gentiles  in  Utah. 
Hut  at  a  later  date,  I  gained  knowledge  of 
them,  and  found  that  they  were  not  as 
black  as  they  were  painted.  Henry  Ward 
Ueecher,  whom  I  frequently  met,  spoke 
kindly  of  them  and  said  that  their  young 
men  and  women  led  Iieautiful  and  whole- 
some lives.  Other  authorities  testified  as 
to  their  good  qualities.     My  own 'exper- 
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^^'*     Your  Fun  this  Wi nter  -, 
Depends  on  your  Skates 

W^  Oh,  boy,  it's  preat  to  get  your  feet  hooked  to  a  pair 

V^/i  of  real  skates  and  glide  easily  over  the  shining  ice ! 

■;!  Here's  a  tip  worth    while  —  for    real,   unadulterated 

•'/:  joy    this    winter,    plank    your    money    down    and    say  : 

V:  "STARRS    for    mine— no  other    kind  will    do,"     Then 

.'.■  you  will  experience  the  real  pleasure  of  skating. 

■  Go  into  any  Hardware  or  Sporting  Goods  Store 
and  look  'em  over. 
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grinding,  without  seeing  the 
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ience  of  them  wa.s  that  they  were  an  in- 
dustrious, hard-working,  sober  people,  the 
boys  helpful  and  the  girls  modest;  their 
well  laid  out  and  cleanly-kept  towns,  like  a 
cart-wheel,  with  the  streets  running  out 
from  the  hub  like  spokes,  were  models' 
that  could  be  followed  with  advantage- 

Mr.  Knight,  the  founder  of  the  colony 
at  Raymond,  Cardston  and  Magrath  in 
Southern  Alberta,  told  me  in  Calgary  one 
day  how  he  had  selected  Canada  for  his 
sect.  As  a  boy  he  had  one  dream — to  be 
a  help  to  his  people — but  he  had  little 
money  to  be  of  much  use  to  them.  One 
night  he  had  a  vision  of  a  silver  mine  in  a 
certain  locality.  He  located  the  mine  and 
worked  it  with  excellent  results  and  with 
the  proceeds  he  established  the  Mormon, 
settlements  in  Alberta  to  which  he  had 
been  providentially  directed. 

It  so  happened  that  on  one  of  the  out- 
ings of  the  Canadian  Women's  Press 
Club,  Raymond  and  other  villages  were  on 
our  itinerary.  There  was  a  story  publish- 
ed at  the  time  that  L.  O.  Armstrong,  a 
leading  official  of  the  C.P.R.  colonizatior* 
department,  had  wired  ahead  that  I  was 
a  prominent  wealthy  Mormon  from  Wyom- 
ing and  with  a  number  of  my  wives  and 
other  lady  friends  would  visit  their  com- 
munity. The  story  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Mormons  turned  out  in  force  to  meet 
and  greet  us,  and  that  I,  tumbling  to  the 
idea  that  some  one  or  other  had  put  up  a 
job  on  me,  carried  out  the  imposture  to 
the  letter.  That  wasn't  so,  but  the  girls 
were  cordially  received  and  had  a  rattling 
good  visit. 

Bishop  Mackenzie  and  his  wife  were 
very  hospitable,  but  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
wondered  why  my  female  friends  asked  so 
many  queer  questions.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  many  other  wives  the  Bishop 
had  and  how  she  got  along  with  them,  but 
I  laughed  it  off. 

George  W.  Green,  the  mayor  of  Ray- 
mond, a  jolly  good  fellow,  accompanied 
us  on  a  side  trip  by  train,  and,  on  nearing 
his  town,  the  girls  ranged  themselves  in  the 
vestibules  at  both  ends  of  the  car,  leaving 
him  and  myself  alone  in  the  body  of  the 
coach.  Smelling  a  rat,  His  Worship,  when 
the  train  stopped  at  the  station,  alertly 
jumped  out  the  window  and  waved  hia 
adieux.  The  laugh  was  on  the  girls. 
When  we  returned  to  the  car,  there  was  a 
20-lb.  bag  of  sugar  addressed  to  me  with 
Mayor  Green's  compliments.  Now,  if 
that  were  only  to-day — but  what's  tie 
use  of  repining?  He  is  now  the  bishop  of 
the  ward  at  Raymond  and  enjoys  the 
prominent'  distinction  of  having  a  clean 
police  record  during  his  two  years  as  mayor 
of  the  town.  There  was  not  an  arrest  or 
trial  in  the  place  during  his  term  of  office. 

AMONGST  the  Mormons  I  met  was  a 
■^^  Mrs.  Silver,  one  of  Brigham  Young's^ 
numerous  grandchildren.  She  was  a  hand- 
some and  charming  woman,  and  was. 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and  two 
children.  She  was  proud  of  her  ancestry 
and  of  her  religion,  and  spoke  freely  of  their 
home  life.  The  grandchildren  lived  happi- 
ly together  and  formed  groups  with  con- 
genial relatives.  Thus  Mary  and  Jane 
and  Susie  and  Ruth  would  be  bosom  com- 
panions and  Lily  and  Betty  and  Rebecca 
and  Rachel  and  Maude  would  play  to- 
gether. And  they  all  got  along  swimming- 
ly. The  only  thing  curious  about  it  wa» 
that  the  little  Silver  girl  called  Mrs.  Silver 
mother  and  Mr.  Silver  uncle,  and  the  little 
Silver  boy  called  Mr.  Silver  father  and  Mrs. 
Silver  auntie.  It  did  seem  queer;  still 
it's  none  of  my  business  to  butt  in  on 
family  affairs. 

Meeting  a  Mormon  delegate  at  Washing- 
ton with  some  newspaper  friends,  we  were 
given  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Mormon 
life.  His  home — or  rather  homes — he  said, 
consisted  of  an  eight-apartment  house, 
in  which  his  eight  wives  and  families- 
were  separately  domiciled.  He  explained 
their  home  life,  and  when  Jack  Messenger 
of  the  Washington  Star  asked  him  what  he 
did,  he  naively  replied,  "Me?  Oh,  I  just 
circulate." 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that 
polygamy  is  not  in  evidence  in  Alberta. 
But  I  wonder  how  we  alleged  Lords  of 
Creation  would  take  it  if  polyandry  were 
in  vogue  as  polygamy  once  was. 

A  magnificent  Mormon  temple  is  being 
erected  at  Cardston,  at  a  cost  of  several 
millions,  and  it  is  said  will  be  the  finest 
temple  in  North  America.  No  Gentile 
foot  is  ever  to  be  allowed  to  desecrate  it,  so 
I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  its  splendid 
interior — unless  I  turn  Mormon,  which  is 
not  amongst  the  probabilities. 
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FirstRow-Orchestra 
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ing  hair,  who  seemed,  somehow,  quite  out 
of  place  in  the  hurry  and  glare  of  a  great 
theatrical  district,  and  coiild  be  better 
envisioned  as  the  presiding  genius  of  some 
old-fashioned  home  out  in  the  quiet  of  the 
countryside.  The  young  man's  glance 
sought  Betsy's  for  a  moment,  bringing 
to  him  a  smile  and  flush  of  recognition,  but 
Betsy  forgot  all  else  when,  for  a  moment, 
the  woman's  eyes  met  hers  and  held  them. 
Perhaps  because  they  carried  the  girl 
back.  .  .  so  far.  .  . 

TT  CHANCED  there  wa  a  lull  just  at 
■■•  the  time,  so  Betsy's  thoughts  had  time 
to  work.  A  voice  broke  in,  recalling  her 
from  the  nimbus   of  poignant  memory. 

"A  nickel  or  your  thoughts,  girlie. 
If  ^  my  friend  Johnnie  Todd  was  here 
he'd  be  grabbin'  that  pose  for  his  next 
masterpiece  of  sculpture.  A  seraph  I 
fancy  might  hit  it,  only  I  have  a  feeling 
that  seraphs  don't,  as  a  general  thing  at 
least,  powder  their  noses.  Probably  get 
enough  dust  on  'em  as  it  is,  stuck  away  in 
some  mouldy  corner  or  other,  eh?" 

Betsy  descended  to  earth  with  a  mental 
thud.  But  the  smile  that  still  lingered 
was  appropriated  in  error  by  the  man  out- 
side the  wicket.  It  was  not  meant  for 
him. 

"There,"  declared  Mr.  Philip  Morley, 
tilting  his  opera  hat  back  at  an  angle  that 
expressed  carefree  assurance,  "that's  a 
deal  better — much  more  human.  I'd 
rather  have  that  smile  than  the  thoughts, 
so  we'll  cancel  the  offered  nickel  if  you 
like." 

Betsy  welcomed  the  needs  of  a  patron 
as  a  momentary  distraction.  Phil  Morley 
stood  aside,  waiting  until  three  or  four 
more  following  behind  had  hesitated  over 
the  respective  merits  of  front  row  balcony 
and  orchestra  seats,  and  finally  gathered 
up  their  purchases  and  left.  Then  he 
said: 

"Look  here,  I'm  up  a  tree  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  down." 

Betsy  faced  him  squarely,  challenge  in 
her  eyes. 

"Don't  point  your  eyes  at  me  like  that," 
he  advised  her,  "they  might  go  off.  Now, 
see  here,  you've  given  me  the  cold  and 
frosty  every  time  I've  tried  to  be  friendly, 
but  here  we  are  again.  Fact  is.  Miss 
Titherington  was  to  have  joined  me  in  a 
little  affair  after  the  show  to-night  at  the 
Regent  Roof,  and  she's  not  feeling  just 
like  it  as  things  are.  That  lets  me  down 
hard — lots  of  fun  sitting  around  watching 
the  other  johnnies  dance,  eh?  Look,  be  a 
sport,  Betsy,  and  fill  in  for  her,  and  I'll 
see  you  don't  lose  anything  by  it.  They're 
a  jolly  crowd— you'll  like  'em  fine  and 
vice  versa — and  democratic  as  you  please. 
No  questions  asked — o»  names  for  all 
that.    How  about  it?" 

Betsy  waved  him  aside  again,  serving  a 
quickly  formed  line-up.  The  service  was 
mechanical;  her  mind  was  busy  with  other 
considerations. 

"I'm  not  dressed  for  it,"  she  objected 
when  duty  no  longer  pressed.  This  was 
in  the  nature  of  "stalling;"  she  really 
wanted  more  time  to  think.  He  misread 
her  hesitation. 

"That's  a  good  sport,  of  course  you  will. 
Don't  weaken  now.  Hang  the  dress — 
you  look  good  to  me  in  that  affair.  I'd 
like  to  catch  anyone  criticizing." 

She  interrupted,  speaking  quickly  lest 
her  courage  desert  her  again. 

"I'll  come,"  she  said  curtly,  "on  onu 
condition,  Mr.  Morley." 

"Sure— anything  you  like."  This  was' 
easier  than  past  experience  could  have  led 
him  to  hope.  He  brightened  visibly; 
perhaps  the  evening  would  be  redeemed 
after  all.  Betsy  had  style  and  a  vivid 
type  of  beauty — enough  of  both  to  cause 
the  average  male  to  give  a  second  look  at 
least!  Betsy,  reading  his  thoughts,  went 
on:  "You — you  told  Miss  Titherington 
tcnday  that  you  had  influence  with  Miss 
Atherton.  I  want  you  to  arrange  for  her 
to  be  unable  to  play  to-night,  somehow — 
anyhow — so  they'll  have  to  put  Miss 
Titherington  on  again.  And  then  you've 
got  to  see  that  she  does  it — Myra  "Tither- 
ington, I  mean." 

HE  PASSED  a  hand  across  his  forehead, 
in  sportive  good-humor. 
"Ye  Gods!    Anything  else  you'd  like? 
What're  you  giving  us,  kid?    What  do 
you  mean?" 
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10  to 

^(J  times 

the  amount  taken 

That  is  the  nourishing  power 
(proved  by  independent 
scientific   experiment)   of 

BOVRIL 


"A  Pill  a  Day 
Keeps  Indigestion  Away'' 

Your  stomach  thrives  or  suffers  from  the  food 
you  eat.  The  right  kind  of  food  is  easily 
assimilated — wrong  food  causes  indigestion.  If 
you  have  a  strong  stomach — respect  it.  If  you 
have  a  weak  stomach  —  strengthen  it.  Keep 
your  stomach  sweet,  and  the  digestion  in  good 
order  bv  taking 

as  directed,  after  your  heartiest  meal  of  the  day.  This 
will  stimulate  the  gastric  juices,  tone  the  digestive 
organs,  regulate  the  liver,  and  help  the  system  to  carry 
off  waste  materials,  which  so  often  cause  distress  and 
disease.  Beecham's  Pills  are  a  great  aid  to  the  diges- 
tion. A  half-century-old  remedy  for  flatulence,  acidity, 
dyspepsia,  bad  breath  and  biliousness.  Get  a  box  of 
these  world-famed  pills  to-day  and 

Take  One  To-Night 

to  keep  the  Stomach  Right 

"The  Largest  Sale  of  any  Medicine  in  the  World" 

Sold  everywhere  in  Canada. 

Inlboxes,  25  cents  and  50  cents 


It's   the  condition    on 


-I  mean  it's  a 


"What   I   say. 
which  I  go." 

"But  I  say— you  know- 
fearful  contract.  ' 

She  stimulated  quick  sarcasm. 

"So  it  was  as  I  thought— just  a  bluff  to 
impress  Miss  Titherington,  and  you 
couldn't  have  done  it  if  she'd  called  your 
bluff— liko  I  am."  ,     , 

"What's  that?"  She  knew  then  she  had 
piqued  him.  "Look,  girlie,  tell  me  quick- 
ly, there's  not  much  time.  There's  some- 
thing back  of  all  this.    Spring  it." 

She  seized  the  chance,  then,  telling  him 
in  a  word  or  two — between  interruptions — 
the  story  of  the  surprise.  The  interrup- 
tions that  came  made  her.  impatient. 
Time  was  growing  short,  even  though  the 
star  did  not  appear  until  well  on  in  the 
first  act.  When  Betsy  had  finished  the 
telling  he  stood  staring  at  her  curiously. 

"Well?"    The  question  was  hers. 

He  twirled  his  hat  in  his  hand,  shaking 
his  head  with  an  attempt  at  humor. 

"You're  a  rummy  kid,  for  sure,"  he  told 
her.  "Be  ready  right  after  the  show.  I'm 
off.  If  I  say  Dolly  Atherton's  going  to 
take  sick — sick  she  is.  Anyway  Tread- 
well's  clean  crazy,  she  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  Myra — on  or  off  stage." 

Betsy  made  no  attempt  to  see  any  of  the 
show.  She  was  busy  checking  up  the 
day's  returns,  setting  things  in  order  so 
that,  when  the  time  came,  she  could  get 
away  promptly.  Somehow  the  cash  would 
not  come  out  right;  her  fingers  forgot  the 
dexterity  of  long  practice  and  became  the 
clumsy  digits  of  the  nervous  tyro. 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  so  afraid  of— to-night," 
she  told  herself  in  explanation.  "I  guess 
I  can  look  after  number  one  pretty  well 
for  once,  only  it  won't  make  it  easier  to — 
fight." 

The  past  months  unrolled  themselves 
in  retrospect  before  her,  months  that  grew 
into  years.  She  remembered  how  the 
girls  at  the  boarding  house  came  to  her 
sometimes  about  their  troubles — telling 
the  same  old  story  of  monotony,  and  econ- 
omic necessity,  and  the  allurements  of  the 
easy  road. 

"You  fight  it  off  so  easily  it's  a  help  to 
talk  with  you  about  it,  Betsy," — that  was 
the  way  they'd  put  it  to  her,  and  she'd 
just  smile  and  send  them  away,  usually 
with  a  firmer  foothold  on  the  difficult 
{)ath,  and  after  they  had  gone  she'd  sit 
and  stare  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror 
and  wonder  what  it  was  that  gave  them 
the  impression  that  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
win  out — and  wonder  still  more  why  vic- 
tory should  have  been  hers. 

An  impulsive  soul  can  go  to  great  heights 
or  depths — and  Betsy  was  impulsive. 
Betsy  somehow  knew  that  it  wasn't  the 
carefully  cultivated  veneer  of  cynicism 
that  saved  the  situation — that  could  be 
too  easily  pierced.  Sometimes  the  pic- 
ture of  a  stout,  motherly  woman  that  hung 
above  her  bed  seemed  responsible;  at 
other  times  sr  vague  sense  of  a  higher 
power  came  to  her.  In  her  wiser  moments 
she  linked  the  two  together.  The  memory 
now  was  not  so  much  of  these  compelling 
influences;  it  was  the  thought  of  how  close 
the  flames  had  swept,  carrying  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  insecurity  right  to  the 
present  moment. 

TT  DID  not  occur  to  her,  somehow,  that 
■*■  Phil  Morley  might  fail.  He  had  a 
herculean  task  to  accomplish  within 
narrow  time  limits.  With  the  flash  of 
inspiration  that  had  led  to  her  decision, 
and  his  acceptance  of  her  condition,  there 
had  come  a  feeling  that  the  thing  was  as 
good  as  accomplished.  Otherwise  her 
unpleasant  self-analysis  would  have  had 
an  antidote  in  exciting  speculation.  Per- 
haps the  knowledge,  assimilated  almost 
subconsciously,  that  the  orchestra  was 
covering  a  quarter-hour  delay  with  musical 
offerings  helped  sustain  the  conviction  of 
success. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
old  Dave  whispered  in  her  ear:  "What 
d'ye  know — she's  playin'  herself  after  all" 
— Betsy  just  paused  in  her  work  long 
enough  to  nod  her  satisfaction;  but  when, 
after  the  second  act,  he  came  to  enthuse 
over  the  performance,  she  forgot  her  fin- 
ancial perplexities  to  listen.  Dave  did 
not  ordinarily  enthuse.  His  customary 
attitude  towards  things  theatrical  was 
that  of  one  who  had  seen  the  art  in  its 
heyday,  and  was  merely  tolerant  towards 
its  decadent  modern  manifestations! 

"Say,"  he  told  her  now,  "it  beats  me 
what's  come  over  that  Titherington  girl. 
She  reminds  me  of  the  time — "  . 

Betsy  made  a  hurried  interposition  in 
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COMPLEXION 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
*SOAP* 


This  fragrant  super-creamy 
emollient  for  cleansing,  puri- 
fying and  beautifying  the  skin 
and  complexion  tends  to  pro- 
moteand  maintain  skin  purity, 
skin  comfort  and  skin  health 
if  used  for  every-day  toilet 
purposes.  Largest  selling 
complexion  and  skin  soap  in 
the  world.    Sold  everywhere. 

ll«f~Cuticura  Toilet  Trio  WQ 

Consisting  of  Cuticura  Soap  to  cleanse  and 
purify,  Cuticura  Ointment  to  soothe  and 
heal,  and  Cuticura  Talcum  to  powder  and 
perfume.  25c  each.  Sold  throughout  the 
Dominion.  Canadian  Depot:  Lymans,  Lim* 
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Test  Tire  Pressure  With 
Pump  Hose   Connected 

SCREW  the  Schrader  Univer- 
sal Pump  Connection  to 
the  regular  hose-coupling 
of  either  hand  or  power  pump, 
and  you  can  use  the  Pressure 
Gauge  without  removing  hose 
from  valve.  This  saves  you  a 
lot  of  time  and  trouble.  You 
simply  place  your  pressure  gauge 
over  deflating  pin.  This  handy 
little  device  costs  only  65  cents, 
but  it  adds  greatly  to  your  con- 
venience. 

Schrader  Universal 
pump  connection 

Made  in   Canada  by 
A.  Schrader' s     Son,  Inc. 

334  Bast  King  Str  eet,  Toronto 
Londoo,  Eng.y   New    York,  Chicago 
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the  interests  of  brevity  and  news.  Dave's 
reminiscences  were  more  easily  evoked 
tlian  checked. 

"Well,  miss,  I  don't  mind  sayin'  it's 
a  miracle — that's  what  it  is  an'  no  less. 
I  missed  the  first,  but  they  do  say  she  was 
that  nervous  they  thought  she'd  break 
down.  Stood  there  in  front  once  starin' 
down  at  the  front  rows  as  though  she  could 
recognize  the  folks  there."  Betsy  nodded 
comprehension;  of  course  Morley  would 
have  told  her  about  that  to  influence  her 
to  help  Treadwell  out  in  the  emergency. 
"But  when  she  got  goin' — well,  miss, 
I've  seen  'em  a-plenty  an'  she'd  rate  up 
high  with  the  best.  There's  more  there 
than  meets  the  eye  to-night  I'll  tell  you. 
I  wouldn't  miss  the  last  act  for  nothin'." 

''Maybe,"  suggested  Betsy  with  a  smile, 
"it's  because  it's  her  birthday.  It  is 
to-day,  you  know." 

Dave  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"Ladies,"  he  declared  sagely,  "aint  so 
strong  on  their  birthdays  as  that."  And 
he  went  on  into  the  darkened  theatre 
where  the  throbbing  music  of  the  orchestra 
was  preparing  the  audience  for  the  dra- 
matic and  emotional  heights  of  the  last 
act.  A  great  desire  to  follow  and  see  this 
thing  possessed  the  girl,  but  the  financial 
problem  still  lay  unsolved.  She  must  be 
ready  for  Phil  Morley  when  he  came — he 
had  played  his  part,  she  would  not  fail 
him  now.  She  forced  a  concentration 
that  at  last  brought  results. 

Old  Dave  hurried  out  before  the  final 
curtain,  ready  for  the  coming  rush.  He 
found  time  to  deliver  his  verdict. 

"Tremenjous!"  he  told  her.  "Simply 
tremenjous!  You  watch — the  house'll  go 
wild  when  it's  over.  It  takes  somethin' 
to  get  me  nowadays,  I'm  tellin'  ye,  but 
when  she  come  to  that  part  where  the 
two  roads  lie  ahead,  she  had  'em  settin' 
forward  in  their  seats  as  though  they  felt 
the  lure  of  the  one  an'  the  glory  of  the 
other  themselves;  an'  when  she  chose  the 
way  of  sacrifice  an'  found  in  it  the  triumph 
of  love  an'  right  an'  all  the  clean,  sweet 
things  of  life — I  tell  you,  miss,  it  fair  got 
me  an'  no  mistake.  After  all  the  times 
I've  seen  it  too.  Maybe,  miss,  you've 
come  out  of  a  hot,  stuffy  place— out  into 
the  clear,  cool  air,  an'  maybe  got  a  whiff 
of  the  pinewoods  in  the  air,  an'  felt  strong 
an'  clean — well  that's  somethin'  like  what 
she  done  for  us  in  there  to-night.  Well, 
I  must  hurry.  There— listen— what'd  I 
tell  you?" 

TNSIDE  they  were  clapping,  cheering; 
-*■  Betsy  visualized  the  scene,  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  whole  situation  giving  an  in- 
sight into  what  that  moment  must  have 
meant — meant  to  the  girl  Myra  herself — 
meant  to  the  young  man  with  the  frank 
eyes — meant  to  these  good  folks  from  the 
country — meant  to  the  proud  old  father — 
meant  most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  the  woman 
with  the  silvering  hair  and  the  look  that 
carried  one  back.  For  Betsy,  in  that 
moment,  all  personal  considerations  were 
swallowed  up  in  a  luxury  of  happiness — 
the  happiness  that  comes  on  that  same 
road  of  sacrifice  of  which  old  Dave  had 
spoken. 

Remembrance  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
came  later,  and  with  it  Mr.  Philip  Morley. 
She  felt  stronger  now,  though,  more  able 
to  play  the  game,  and  so  managed  to 
summon  up  a  smile  of  comparative  friend- 
liness. 

"Congratulations,"  she  said,  "you 
put  it  acro!3s  fine." 

"Some  job  you  gave  me,  young  lady. 
Ready?  I've  a  taxi  waiting  out  here." 
She  went  with  him.  It  hurt  for  the 
moment  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  old  Dave's 
eyes.  The  expression  on  his  face  was  a 
study.  Clearly,  though,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  her  escort,  but  his  wide-eyed 
surprise  was  almost  ludicrous. 

She  was  glad,  once  they  were  in  the  taxi, 
to  have  the  conversation  turn  on  the  events' 
of  the  evening.  She  felt  she  could  not 
stand  Morley 's  customary  persiflage  just 
then. 

"A  heck  of  a  job  it  was,"  he  grumbled 
amiably.  "Atherton  kicked  up  her  heels 
in  great  shape,  but  I  know  too  much  about 
her  so  she  simply  had  to  capitulate  and 
dig  up  some  convincing  symptoms.  Myra 
Titherington  was  worse;  I  had  to  nearly 
carry  her  to  the  taxi  to  have  her  on  hand 
when  needed.  I  had  to  spill  the  beans  in 
the  end — about  the  bunch  in  the  audience 
you  know.  Old  Treadwell  will  be  falling 
all  over  himself  apologizing  to  her  now, 
and  offering  her  a  steady  contract,  or  I 
mi.ss  my  guess." 

"She  did — well?"  The  conversation 
must  be  kept  within  limits. 


"Well? — wonderful!"  He  stared  out  of 
the  window  at  the  gay  crowds  on  the 
brilliantly  lighted  thoroughfare.  "She's 
a  lot  to  thank  you  for,  girlie."  He  linked 
his  arm  in  hers,  and  she  made  no  resistance. 
Somehow  her  old  antipathy  for  him  was 
passing.  Perhaps  the  comfortable  depths 
of  the  taxi  conduced  to  a  sense  of  com- 
panionship. Betsy's  life  had  been  a 
lonely  enough  one  of  late  in  all  conscience. 
The  passing  throngs,  the  emptying  theatre, 
the  swirl  of  traffic,  the  glare  of  electric 
signs  outside  fashionable  places  of  amuse- 
ment springing  into  new  life  under  the 
influence  of  after-theatre  patronage— 
these  things  began  to  work  on  her.  Weari- 
ness dropped  from  her,  leaving  instead  a 
sense  of  exuberance.  After  all  was  it  not 
coming  to  her — a  night  of  relaxation,  of 
gaiety  and  fun? 

SHE  felt  his  eyes  were  on  her  in  the 
semi-gloom;  sensed  something  about 
him  that  was  new  to  her.  It  came  to  her 
that  previous  estimates  might  bear  re- 
vision. Suddenly  he  leaned  forward, 
directing  the  driver  in  a  low  voice  through 
the  speaking  tube. 

Lighted  thoroughfares  gave  place  to 
streets  where  the  darkness  was  broken 
only  by  street  lamps  at  the  corners,  and  an 
occasional  lighted  store-front.  The  car 
turned  up  a  side  street. 

Betsy  put  a  hand  on  his  sleeve,  gripping 
it. 

"Mr.  Morley — I  thought  you  said  the 
Regent  Roof.     This  doesn't  seem — " 

He  interrupted  with  a  little  laug.h  that 
was  not  altogether  a  success. 

"I  don't  know  if  you'll  ever  forgive  me," 
he  said,  "but  I'm  afraid  that  little  party's 
off — for  you  and  me.  Perhaps  some  other ' 
time  you'll  let  me  take  you  somewhere — 
somewhere  else,  maybe.  I'll  have  to  run 
down  and  put  in  an  appearance  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  fancy,  or  we  could  go  some- 
where to-night.  As  it  is — don't  you 
recognize  your  own  street?  What's  the 
number? — I  only  remembered  the  name." 

She  gave  it  mechanically,  remaining 
silent  until  the  car  stopped,  by  the  curb. 
He  attempted  an  explanation. 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind — but  I  really 
don't  think  I  could  take  you  there — to- 
night. You  see  I — I  was  in  at  the  show — 
and — "  He  broke  off,  flushing;  his 
awkwardness  in  marked  contrast  to  his 
usual  assurance.  "Perhaps,"  he  added 
helplessly,  "you'll  understand." 

In  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  she  saw  how 
boyish  he  looked  standing  there  in  his 
evening  clothes,  as  he  helped  her  out; 
how  the  little  traces  of  dissipation  had 
slunk  into  the  background  as  though 
ashamed    to    show    themselves    to-night. 

"I  think  I — understand."  Speech  was 
difficult.  "I — I  understand  per-perfect- 
ly." 

She  ran  up  the  steps,  waving  a  friendly 
farewell  to  him,  and  so  into  the  house. 

In  the  quiet  of  her  own  room  she  tried 
to  think  it  through.  _  It  seemed  that  the 
cross-currents  of  emotion  were  inextricably 
merged.  But  presently,  before  the  pic- 
ture of  her  mother,  and  later,  in  an  un- 
usual moment  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
she  sought  expression  of  feelings  for  which 
mere  speech  was  denied. 

It  was  less  than  a  week  later  that  Betsy 
stood  before  Myra  Titherington  in  the 
little  dressing  room  at  the  theatre.  This 
was  the  third  time  in  the  week.  The 
memory  of  the  previous  visit  still  left  a 
mixed  glow  of  happiness  and  embarrass- 
ment in  the  girl's  heart.  Myra  had  thank- 
ed her — thanked  her  fully,  without  re- 
serve— with  the  gulf  between  them  shrunk 
to  nothingness  at  last. 

TO-DAY  she  offered  Betsy  a  newspaper, 
smilingly. 
"Read  that,"  she  said. 
•    The  Dewville  Banner  had  a  column  and 
a  half  in  its  weekly  issue,  but  the  summing 
up  was  brief: 

"In  'Crossroads',  the  role  of  'Sheila 
Madrigal'  played  by  an  actress  with  no 
heart  to  feel  its  sublimity,  no  soul  to 
sense  the  inner  meaning  of  it,  would 
be  a  failure.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
she  has  fought  a  winning  battle  herself 
that  Myra  Titherington  interprets 
the  part  so  wonderfully.  At  least  this 
is  the  construction  we  put  on  her  own 
words." 

Myra  put  in  gently:  "I  didn't  say 
just  that.  You  see,  dear,  I  would  have 
lost  the  battle— fighting  alone,  or  perhaps 
not  caring  to  fight.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
my  friends,  for  you  most  of  all,  dear — " 
She  paused,  then:  "I'm  arranging  for 
Continued  on  page  83 
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is  the  exhflarating,  digestive-helping  cafS 
noir.  Particularly  true,  when  the  Coffee 
used  is 

SEAI^  BRAND 
COFFEE 

— the  fragrant,  satisfying,  upland-growrj 
Coffee,  rich,  mellow,  nouri.shing,  blended 
and  roasted.  In  fi,  i  and  2-lb.  Tins, 
hermetically  sealed.  Whole,  ground,  or 
FINE-ground  (tor  Tricolators  or  the 
Pfdinary  percolators). 

"Perfect  Coffee— Peifeclly  MdJe"fiee  en  requeil. 
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Millions  of  men  and  women  now  eat  favorite  foods  without 
fear.  If  your  meals  don't  agree,  eat  one  or  two  tablets 
like  candy.  Help  is  prompt.  Impaired  digestion  is  usually 
corrected  by  neutralizing  excessive  acidity  with 
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A  Christmas  Dessert 
and  Candy 

A  Kl'KR  eating  n  hearty  Chriatmaa  din- 
ner  have  you  ever  felt  that  the 
Plum  PuddinR  was  just  a  little  too 
much?  I  have,  and  betran  experiment- 
ins:  on  a  recipe  that  would  avoid  the 
heaviness  of  tho  meal  and  yet  be  so 
palatable  and  attractive  that  it  would 
add  iust  the  finishing:  touch  to  it. 

1  have  found  ttmt  this  fruited  IMum  Pud- 
ding, wliich  ruqulrefl  so  little  time  and 
trouble  to  make,  and  saves  standing  over  a 
hot  fltove,  la  the  very  thing  that  appeaU  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  Decorated  with  a 
bit  of  holly.  It  carrier  out  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  while  1  call  it  a  Christmas 
Plum  Pudding,  you  wtll  And  It  suitable  for 
any    <linner. 

1  am  also  giving  you  a  recipe  for  Christmas 
eandj^  that  1  am  aure  you  will  find  dainty, 
delicious,  and  which  will  add  pleasure  to 
your  day. 


CHRISTMAS  PLUM  PUDDING 

1   envelope   Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
%.  cup  cold  water  H   cup  currants 

1  cup  sugar  1%  squares  chocolate 

h^  teaspoonful  or     5      tablespoons 

vanilla  cocoa 

I  cup  seeded  raisins  Pinch   of  salt 

H  cup  dates  or  fids  I   pint  of   milk 

%  cup  sliced  citron  or  nuts 
Soak  the  gelatine  In  cold  water  for  five  min- 
utes. Put  milk  In  double  boiler,  add  melted 
chocolate  or  cocoa  which  has  been  stirred  to 
a  paste  In  a  little  water,  and  when  scalding 
point  is  reached  add  sugar,  salt  and  soaked 
gelatine.  Remove  from  Are  and  when  mix- 
ture begins  to  thicken  add  vanilla,  fruit  and 
nuts.  Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  chill.  Remove  to  serving  dish 
ajid  garnish  with  holly.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,    sweetened    and    flavored    with    vanilla. 

CHRISTMAS  CANDY 

-'   envelopes    Knox    Sparkling   Celallne 
4    cups    granulated    sugar 

1^   cups   boiling  water  1   cup  cold    water 

Soak  the  gelatine  In  the  cold  water  five  min- 
utes. Add  the  boUlug  water.  When  dis- 
solved add  the  sugar  and  boll  slowly  tor 
fifteen  minutes.  Divide  Into  two  equal  parts. 
When  somewhat  cootod  add  to  one  part  one 
teaspooiiful  extract  of  cinnamon.  To  the 
other  part  add  one-half  teaspoonful  extract 
of  cloves.  Pour  into  ahallow  tins  that  have 
been  dipped  la  cold  water.  L«t  stand  over 
night;  turn  out  and  cut  Into  squares.  Boll  In 
fine  granulated  or  powdered  sugar  and  let 
stand  to  crysialllae.  Varj-  by  using  different 
flavors  such  as  lemon,  orauge,  peppermint, 
wlntergreen,  etc.,  and  different  colors,  adding 
chopped  nuts,  dAtes  or  flgs. 

OTHER  CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 

If  you  would  like  niggeetlons  for  a  MARSH - 
MALLOW  ROAST  and  other  delicious  candy 
recipes,  write  for  special  Christmas  sugges- 
tions. Our  booklets  "Dainty  Desserts"  and 
"Pood  Economy"  containing  recipes  for  Des- 
serts, Salads,  Ice  Creams,  etc..  will  also  be 
sent  free,  if  you  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
cover  postage  and  mention  your  grocer's  name. 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

Dept.  C,  180  St.  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal 


KNOX  ^ 

jpARKUi^Q 
ilELATJ^f 


"Whereoer 
a  recipe 
calls  for 

Gelatine — 
it  means 
KNOX" 
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A  Woman's  Venture  with  aWaysideInn 


IP  YOU  travel  over  a  certain 
strip  of  one  of  the  best 
motor  roads  in  Ontario, 
you  will  notice  a  drive  turning 
in  at  a  white  stucco  house. 
You  are  sure  to  notice  the  drive 
first,  because  from  the  middle 
of  a  sunny  forenoon  until  the 
lights  are  put  out  at  night  you 
will  find  a  full  line  of  cars  parked 
along  it.  A  wedding  or  a  fam- 
ily reunion  one  naturally  sup- 
poses, for  certainly  there  is 
nothing  about  the  quaint,  fire- 
lighted,  vine-covered  house  to 
suggest  anything  but  the  most 
secluded  family  dwelling.  It  is 
only  the  sign-post  at  the  little 
front  gate  that  tells  you  that 
you  have  arrived  at  the  "Blue 
Dragon  Inn." 

The  Blue  Dragon  is  well 
known,  now,  to  motorists,  all 
over  the  province.  If  they  do 
not  know  its  history  they  no 
doubt  suppose  that  some  enter- 
prisingbusiness  person, knowing 
the  possibilities  of  a  tea-room 
on  the  most  travelled  road  in 
the  province,  bought  the  pro- 
perty as  soon  as  the  road  was 
surveyed  and  were  ready  to 
serve  afternoon  tea  to  the  first 
motoring  party  going  through. 
The  true  story,  however,  is  that 
the  inn  was  there  before  the  highway,  or 
at  least  when  the  highway  was  nothing 
but  a  mud-road  and  an  automobile  passed 
over  only  out  of  necessity.  We  discover 
further,  that  it  was  a  woman  who  had  the 
vision  to  buy  the  property,  hang  out  her 
sign  and  get  the  place  ready  for  the 
travellers  who  were  sure  to  come  when  the 
road  was  laid — though  the  actual  road- 
making  did  not  begin  until  a  year  later. 
That  was  in  1913.     At  that  time  the 

filace  was  a  very  ordinary  village  suburb 
ot,  with  a  house  which  was  in  good  repair, 
a  cottage  and  two  barns  straggling  off 
toward,  the  orchard.  Mrs.  Fairbairn  with 
her  family  moved  into  the  house,  built  a 
fireplace  in  one  end  of  the  large  dining- 
room,  and  a  sun-room  at  the  other, 
and  fitted  up  the  two  rooms  for  tea- 
rooms. When  the  engineers  came  to 
work  on  the  road  they  wanted  housing 
accommodation  so  she  set  the  carpenters 


By   GENEVIEVE    GORHAM 


Th«  inn  wa«  opeiitMi  whiic  "iiiK  titKuway'    was  »)iii  iiulhinic  but  a  mud  road. 


to  convert  one  of  the  barns  into  a  house — 
a  very  comfortable  house  it  is,  too,  with  a 
furnace  and  ten  bedrooms  and  a  big  living- 
room  and  kitchen,  and  when  it  was  finished 
with  its  coat  of  white  stucco  and  dormer 
windows  and  casements,  it  looked  like 
a  bit  of  old  England  set  down  beside  a 
Canadian  highway.  As  soon  as  the  road 
was  completed  and  the  engineers  had  gone 
the  rooms  were  furnished  for  week-end 
and  over-night  guests.  A  few  years 
later  the  cottage  was  repaired  and  rented, 
and  the  other  barn  was  converted  into  a 
duplex  house  for  two  families,  with  twin 
garages  built  at  the  back.  It  was  some- 
thing of  an  enterprise  for  a  woman. 


DUT  the  thing  that  gives  the  Blue 
y*  Dragon  a  character  of  its  own  is  not 
just  its  fine  business  management.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  about  the  place  that 
reflects   the  personality  of  the  owner  as 


nothingbut  a  dwelling-place  can 
do.  It  begins  with  the  grounds, 
wide  stretches  of  grass  with 
clumps  of  lilacs,  old  fashioned 
flower  borders  and  hollyhocks, 
with  here  and  there  an  apple 
tree  spared. to  the  lawn  before 
the  orchard  proper  begins. 
There  are  walks,  too,  of  flat 
stones  sunken  in  the  earth  like 
the  paths  in  very  old  gardens, 
but  they  have  all  been  made 
since  the  inn  was  opened  in 
1913.  Even  the  rug  on  the 
porch  before  the  door  is  of  some 
kind  of  Japanese  matting 
braided  like  the  old  rag  rugs  of 
sixty  years  ago.  The  tea- 
room is  decorated  in  blue  and 
gray  with  blue  hangings,  has  a 
large  brick  fireplace  in  one  end, 
pictures,  every  one  a  bit  of  art 
worth  treasuring,  and  a  big  old 
fashioned  corner  cupboard  fill- 
ed with  blue  willow-ware  plat- 
ters showing  "the  tower  and 
bridge,"  odd  pieces  in  standard 
willow  pattern,  and  a  whole  set 
of  blue  dragon  china.  It  was 
this  last  that  determined  the 
name  of  the  inn.  They  had 
cups  first,  and  from  these  de- 
signed the  crest  for  the  whole 
establishment . 

The  sitting-room  in  "the 
cottage"  is  after  the  same  order.  This 
house,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  once  a 
barn,  and  the  original  square  posts  are 
still  standing;  stained  or  fumed  or  however 
they  have  been  treated,  they  might  belong 
to  a  genuine  old  mission.  A  fire  in  the 
fireplace  seems  to  be  always  blazing  a 
welcome  to  guests,  with  a  wide  deep 
Chesterfield  drawn  straight  across  before 
it,  a  tea  table  at  one  side  and  a  book- 
stand at  the  other.  It  is  the  books 
turning  up  here  and  there  in  book-cases, 
on  odd  shelves  and  tables  all  over  the 
place,  and  the  rare  bits  of  art  work, 
pieces  of  brass  and  pottery  that  acquaint 
us  more  intimately  with  the  woman  who 
has  created  such  a  place. 


AS  A  girl  Mrs. 


Fairbairn  had  studied 
art.  Later  she  went  into  newspaper 
work,  specializing  in  art  criticisms.  News- 
paper work,  however,  took  her  away  from 


The  lot  with  It*  fine  old  (arden  and  white  atucco  houses  loolra  lilie  a  bit  of  old   England   set    down   alone   s  Canadian    highway.       The  house*  w«r« 

originally  just  ordinary  bams. 
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Away  — 


It's   fun    to    make 
cocoa     for     lunch 

Baker's 
Cocoa 

is  easily  made  ;  of  de- 
licious flavor  and  aro- 
ma. Aside  from  the 
fun  of  making  it, 
it  is  a  most 
valuable  addi- 
tion to  a  meal, 
as  it  provides  a 
large  amount 
of  nutrition  in 
a  readily  as- 
similable form 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 
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Dali's  Hand -Made 
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Vancouver.  B.C. 


Re  ARRIS.    LEWIS,    and   SHETLAND 
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Direct  from  the  Makers. 
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for  Gents 
wns   and    Prices    on    Application 
8.    NEWALL     &    SONS,     Dept.     M.C.. 
Stomow^y.    Scotland. 
3  »ha<l*'    rVrtirod.    and    whether    for 
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home  more  than  she  liked  and  she  began 
to  turn  her  interests  to  a  tea-room.  She 
had  five  daughters,  college  girls,  and  all 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  so  the  problem 
of  help  was  not  serious,  and  for  the  first 
few  years  until  the  business  grew  beyond 
them  they  did  all  the  catering  themselves. 
It  was  this  home  cooking,  and  the  personal 
touch  in  every  detail  about  the  place  that 
established  the  reputation  of  the  Blue 
Dragon  as  something  different.  Once  the 
Inn  was  opened  it  did  its  own  advertising. 
A  man  motoring  past  would  drop  in  for 
dinner,  and  stop  on  his  way  out  to  ask  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  that  he  might 
bring  his  wife  and  baby  out  for  a  few  days. 
Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  summer 
visitors  began  to  fill  the  cottage,    soror- 


The  fireplace  comer  of  the  lirinc  room,  with  the 
original  poets  of  the  bam  still  standing. 

ities  of  /CoUege  girls  would  come  to  the 
Blue  Dragon  to  hold  their  house-parties 
or  week-end  rest  parties.  Y.W.C.A.  dele- 
gates holding  their  annual  conferences  like 
to  make  this  their  headquarters  for  a  few 
days. 

"It  is  not  wealthy  people  who  come 
here,"  says  Mrs.  Fairbaim,  "the  place  is 
not  elaborate  enough  for  that;  we  have 
busy  people  who  want  a  rest — professors 
and  their  wives,  business  girls,  nurses,  and 
especially  people  who  love  the  country. 
Clarkson's  is  a  beautiful  spot  and  they 
have  the  run  of  the  whole  countryside  for 
tramps  and  snowshoeing.  We  might 
suggest,  too,  that  they  are  possibly  at- 
tracted by  the  fire  and  the  books  and  the 
music  and  the  general  refined,  homelike 
atmosphere  of  the  inn  itself. 

"To  the  woman  who  hkes  to  cook  and 
keep  house,  and  who  must  do  something  to 
add  to  her  income,  there  is  something  very 
attractive  about  keeping  a  tea-room," 
remarked  the  lady  of  the  Blue  Dragon. 
"I  wonder  why  more  women  don't  take  it 
up.  I  hadn't  much  capital  and  it  was 
difficult  financing  the  building  but  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  during  four  years  of 
war  it  has  been  a  good  investment. 
Anyone  who  is  economical  can  make 
money  feeding  people.  The  reason  we 
gave  up  the  actual  catering  and  leased  the 
tea-room  part  of  the  establishment 
was  not  because  it  did  not  pay,  but  be- 
cause we  were  tired'  of  the  everlasting 
cooking  and  the  girls  wanted  to  do  other 
things." 

Perhaps  the  war,  which  introduced  so 
many  Canadian  men  to  the  tea-rooms  of 
Europe,  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
the  tea-room  habit  in  this  country  during 
the  last  two  years.    Some  of  the  people 
who  know  these  Old  Country  inns  have 
asked,  too,  why  it  is  that  there  are  so 
many  lovely,  quaint  little  places  in  the 
Old  Land  where  tea  and  jam  can  be  had 
for  a  few  pennies,  while  here  the  average 
inn  is  both  more  commonplace,   and  more 
expensive.    The    answer,    as    Mrs.  Fair- 
bairn  explains  it,  is  that  in  the  old  coun- 
tries people  are  satisfied  with  a  picturesque 
building  and  a  charming  host  and  hostess; 
in  this  country  they  also  want  hot  and 
cold  water  and  every  modern  convenience, 
and  the  innkeeper  has  to  charge  for  them. 
The  woman  who  moves  out  from  the 
city  to  open  an  inn   along  a  country  road 
will  probably  also  find  the  most  interesting 
community  life  awaiting  her.     Mrs.  Fair- 
bairn  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  village,  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  community,  and, 
we  gather,  even  if  the  Blue  Dragon  had  no 
claims  on  her  she  would  not  trade  it  for  a 
city  house  as  a  permanent  home. 
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Hallam's  1921  Edition 
Book  of  Ftir  FasHions 
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Kill  The  Hair   Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  Krowins  again.  Easy.  painl€M, 
harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet  free.  Write 
to-day,  enclosinK  3  stamps.  We  teach 
Beauty   Culture. 

D.    J.    MAHLER 
I32XX    Mahler    Park.  Providence.    R,I. 
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$10,000  a  Year/" 


THESEwordsbuzzcd  joyously 
in  my  ears.  But  as  I  looked 
about  me  at  the  mahogany  and 
plate  glass  of  my  new  office,  a 
sudden  fear  gripped  me.  Would 
I  be  equal  to  my  new  duties;  not 
in  the  sense  ot  my  mental  ca- 
pacity, but  physically  J  l£  was  a 
big  job.  It  meant  heavy  respon- 
sibilities,  constant  alertness, 
body  and  mind  attuned  to  high 
productive  effort. 
"Could  I  stand  the  strain .'  Dur- 
ing the  hard,  ambitious  years  I 
had  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  I  knew  I  had 
overworked,  and  neglected  my- 
self physically. 

"I  could  see  that  under  this  new 
burden  or  responsibility  and 
work,  less  than  ever  was  I  going 
to  be  able  to  devote  time  to 
keeping  fit.  I  might  fail  in  the 
job  if  I  neglected  it  for  play- 
and  I  might  fail  if  I  stuck  too 
closely  to  it. 

"My  cc:)ntact  with  my  fellow 
officers  revealed  them  to  me  as 
men  always  in  condition,  force- 
ful, energetic.  And  I  resolved  to 
ask  them  the  secret  of  it.   Each 


of  the  four  gave  the  same  answer 
keep  the  system  clear  of  waste 
■matter   -avoid  constijmtion.  Every 
one  of  them  was  using  Nujol. 

"The  president  himself  told  me, 
'Constipation  takes  more. from 
the  business  world  than  any 
other  disease  or  influence.  Many 
times  the  victim  does  not  know 
he  has  it;  often  when  he  does 
appreciate  his  condition,  he  tries 
to  treat  it  with  pills,  salts,  castor 
oil,  or  mineral  waters — which 
upset  the  system  and  tend  to 
make  the  constipation  chronic. 
There  is  only  one  safe  and  sane 
treatment  for  constipation. 

"'This  is  the  Nujol  treatment, 
based  on  a  new  principle  pro- 
pounded by  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
an  eminent  English  doctor,  and 
recommended  now  by  physicians 
far  and  wide.  Nujol  merely 
softens  the  food  waste  so  that  it 
passes  naturally  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  does  not  cause  nausea 
or  griping,  nor  interfere  with  the 
day's  work.  I  take  it  consistent- 
ly myself,  and  I  know  it  is  used 
almost  universally  by  prominent 
business  men'." 


Nujol  For Consflipation 


R«c.  u.f-^PAT.  orr 


Sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 

Mail   coupon   for   booklet    "Constipation— -Autointoxication  in  Adult8,"jito    Nujol,    Room  702i 

22  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
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"Cascarefa"  act  on  Liver  and  Bowels  without  Griping  or  Sickening  you — 
So  Convenient!  You  wake  up  with  your  Head  Clear,  Complexion  Rosy, 
Breath  and  Stomach  Sweet— No  Biliousness,   Headache  or  Upset  Stomach. 


Getting  the   Baby's  Viewpoirp 


By  SARAH  COMSTOCK 


IT  TAKES  a  person  of  rare  sensibility 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  a  baby — a  keen 
imagination  to  understand  his  feelings 
and  a  heroic  self-restraint  to  respect  them. 
Somehow  or  other  the  idea  has  got  abroad 
that  a  baby  is  made  to  be  played  with, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  the  soberest 
human  being  alive  for  the  first  few  months 
of  his  life,  and  wants  nothing  in  the  world 
more  than  to  be  left  alone.  There  will 
come  a  time,  as  sure  as  the  cocoon  un- 
folds into  a  butterfly,  when  he  will  invite 
you  to  a  game  with  him,  but  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  choose  his  own  time. 
He  was  not  born  solely  for  his  relatives' 
pride  or  amusement.  He  is  beginning  a 
very  important  career  of  his  own. 

An  amazing  number  of  women  don't 
know  that  a  baby  is  born  deaf  and  blind- 
that  owing  to  a  stoppage  of  mucus  he 
can't  hear  anything  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
after  that  his  sense  of  hearing  is  pain- 
fully acute.  Sudden  noises,  startling  clap- 
pings and  booings  all  do  their  part  toward 
making  him  nervous  and  irritable.  More 
serious  still,  nervous  ailments  brought  on 
during  the  first  year  are  seldom  complete- 
ly overcome.  Many  a  grown-up  neurotic 
can  trace  his  trouble  to  an  unquiet  baby- 
hood. Light  is.  also  an  entirely  new  thing 
in  his  experience.  For  the  first  week  or 
two  his  little  corner  of  the  world  should  be 
kept  in  semi-darkness,  and  never  should 
his  eyes  be  left  unprotected  from  the  direct 
glare  of  the  light.  Over  and  over  again 
we  see  a  helpless  mite  lying  on  his  back 
in  a  carriage  or  even  held  in  his  mother's 
arms,  with  his  eyes  turned  right  up  to  the 
sun,  and  his  face  wrinkled  up  in  a  frown 
which  should  explain  his  discomfort  to 
anyone.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  headache,  fretfulness,  indigestion 
and  sleeplessness.  Then  when  he  "begins 
to  notice,"  his  ocular  troubles  come  in 
dead  earnest.  Everyone  wants  to  "amuse" 
him,  and  his  weak,  dazzled  eyes,  still  vague 
in  their  perceptions,  are  teased  into  follow- 
ing bright  and  rapidly  moving  objects 
until  he  cries  in  weariness  and  protest. 
A  very  few  of  these  movements  are  suffi- 
cient to  tire  him.  We  can't  remember 
how  we  felt  about  it,  of  course,  but  we  can 
try  to  imagine. 

This  playing,  of  course,  is  done  with  the 
kindest  intentions,  often  by  parents  who 
want  to  see  just  what  progress  the  baby 
is  making.  'There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  be  at  all  concerned  about  his  hearing 
or  seeing  or  any  of  his  other  faculties  so 
long  as  he  has  a  good  healthy  grip.  The 
one  thing  really  significant  of  mental  or 
bodily  weakness  during  the  first  few 
weeks  is  the  feeble  or  absent  hand-grasp. 
Any  normal  child,  even  during  the  first 
week,  will  hold  on  to  your  finger  with  a 
clutch  like  little  forceps. 

Somehow  or  other,  possibly  from  the 
fact  that  the  healthiest,  happiest  children 
play  in  sand  piles  and  dig  in  the  earth,  a 
certain  sect  of  theorists  hold  the  opinion 
that  children  thrive  in  dirt.  And  because 
an  opposite  sect  of  extremists  made  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  preaching  surgical 
sterilization  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  nursery,  the  first  view  seemed  rational 
by  contrast.  Experience  proves,  however, 
that  cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  and  happiness  of  the  baby. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  slum  districts, 
^vhere  least  attention  is  given  to  sanita- 
tion, the  infant  mortality  is  so  great  that 
in  spite  of  the  very  high  birth-rate  the 
population  is  not  more  than  keeping  even 
with  that  in  the  better  localities.  The 
ideal  of  mothercraft  is  to  strike  a  com- 
mon-sense middle  path  between  neglect 
and  overcare,  but  its  idea  of  cleanliness  as 
related  to  the  care  of  infants  means 
cleanliness  from  a  nurse's  standpoint, 
something  more  than  is  required  for  the 
protection  of  healthy  adults. 

Then  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  most  thrilling,  events  of  the  whole 
day  is  the  bath.  For  the  first  two  weeks 
this  is  a  professional's  job.  After  that 
the  mother  usually  takes  charge  of  it. 

The  baby  is  about  ten  days  old  when  it 
is  first  put  into  the  tub.  At  this  age  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  about 
100  degrees  F.  The  nurse  should  have  a 
bath  apron  of  flannel  or  other  soft  ab- 
sorbent material,  gathered  upon  a  waist- 
band like  a  kitchen  apron;  this  protection 
from  dampness  is  especially  important 
when  the  mother  takes  charge  of  thmgs. 


The  head  and  face  are  washed 
first,  then  the  body  is  gentll 
over,  immersed  quickly,  and] 
not  rubbed.  The  baby's  skin 
of  course,  so  only  the  best  soi 
used,  different  wash  cloths  sh] 
for  the  face  and  the  body, 
should  never  be  used  at  all.  A  sponge  t^ 
solutely  cannot  be  kept  clean,  but  it  is 
easy  to  have  a  good  supply  of  old  damask 
or  cheesecloth  or  Turkish  toweling  wash- 
cloths, so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly 
washed  after  each  time  they  are  used. 

For  the  young  baby  the  temperature  of 
the  water  does  not  go  below  95  degrees, 
and  is  decreased  gradually  to  85  degrees 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Properly,  this 
warm  bath  is  followed  by  a  cool  rub  over, 
to  close  the  pores  against  cold,  and  to 
stimulate;  a  cool  bath  would  never  be 
given  at  night.  Neither  is  the  baby  ever 
put  into  a  cold  bath.  The  water  should  be 
merely  cool  or  tepid,  and  a  cloth  dipped 
in  the  cool  water  rubbed  gently  over  the 
body  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  warm 
bath. 

After  the  bath,  rice  powder  or  talcum 
should  be  dusted  into  the  creases  to  pre- 
vent chafing  but  if  it  is  lavished  all  over 
the  body  and  rubbed  in  (though  rubbing 
in  itself  is  soothing)  there  is  danger  of 
the  powder  clogging  the  pores.  Vaseline 
or  sweet  oil  should  be  kept  on  hand  in  ca.se 
the  chafing  should  become  serious. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  baby's 
toilet  equipment  is  a  bottle  of  boracic  acid 
solution,   made   of   one  teaspoon   of  the 
powder  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  used  tepid. 
As  a  healing  disinfectant  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth  it  has  the  field  almost  entirely  to 
itself.     Clean  cotton  must  be  used  each 
time,  however,  or  the  treatment  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.    In  fact  there  is  a 
pronounced     reaction     nowadays    among 
pediatricians  against  the  frequent  wash- 
ing of  the  mouth.     The  danger  of  Infection 
is  too  great.     Gentle  manipulation  is  als» 
important.     It  is  very  easy  to  injure  the 
delicate  mucous  membrane  and  then  all 
kinds  of  trouble  may  follow.     If  what  is 
commonly   called    "sore    mouth"   should 
occur,  it  should  be  washed  carefully  after 
each  feeding  with  a  solution  of  borax  oi 
baking  soda,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  o) 
water,  and  four  times  a  day  the  boric-aci( 
solution  should  be  used.     And  this  is  an 
other   place  where  we  are  likely  to  b( 
thoughtless.     We   forget   how   small   th( 
baby's  mouth  is.    A  piece  of  cotton,  dippe( 
in  the  solution,  should  be  wrapped  arouni 
the  smallest  finger  (Dr.  Holt  says  arounc 
a  toothpick,  but  a  toothpick  seems  scarcel; 
sensitive  enough  for  probing  about  thi 
delicate  membrane)  and  the  gums  washei 
as  gently  as  possible.    Irritation  alway 
invites  inflammation. 

Few  people  realize  the  danger  of  infec 
tion  in  a  baby's  eyes.     It's  about  the  fin 
thing  the  nurse  thinks  about  after  he 
born,  and  the  danger  doesn't  all  end  the 
The  washing  of  the  eyes  with  the  bo; 
acid  solution  should  follow  the  bath  ji 
as    regularly    as    the    redressing    of    1 
youngster.     The  solution  should  be  allc 
ed  to  drip  gently  from  a  piece  of  clean  c 
ton  into  the  eyes  rather  than  to  touch  ^ 
eyes  with  the  cotton.  If  pus  appears  at, 
this  treatment  should  be  given  every  hi, 
and  if  the  trouble  is  too  severe  for  thi) 
control,  a  physician  should  be  callei 
once  or  the  child  may  lose  his  eyesi. 
This  is  not  over  anxiety.    The  worsts 
happened  very  often. 

Another  part  of  the  toilet  equipme:s 
a  bundle  of  toothpicks,  ridiculous  jt 
may  sound.  It  may  be  necessary  to  V 
a  piece  of  aseptic  cotton  about  thed 
of  a  tooth-pick  to  use  for  cleaninge  . 
nostrils.  This  is  a  painful  effort  fwe 
novice,  and  the  baby  vigorously  resert, 
but  if  it  isn't  done,  the  interference^ 
breathing  will  be  serious.  It  sciy 
needs  to  be  mentioned  that  no  tootk 
nor  anything  else  should  be  used  foik- 
ing  about  in  the?  baby's  ears.  The  ,t- 
ment  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  painful. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  aiy 
comes  into  the  world  loaded.  He  4't 
need  anything  to  eat  for  the  flrstbe 
days  and  Nature  has  provided  nhg 
for  him.  If  less  intelligent  human  fgs 
can  refrain  from  puttmg  anythin  to 
his  stomach  except  a  few  teaspowf 
warm  water,  they  will  have  lost  the''<t 
chance  of  starting  him  off  a  colfck:^ 
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The 

Dulcitone 

The    Light -Weight    Piano 
That  Never  Needs  Tuning 

THE  Dulcitone  has  a  delight- 
ful harp-like  tone,  with 
keys  and  touch  as  in  a  good 
piano,  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
an  evening's  music  by  the  fire- 
side, in  the  schoolroom,  hos- 
pital, or  on  board  ship. 

The  Dulcitone  is  equally  in- 
valuable at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  tuning  forks  which  pro- 
duce the  sounds  are  unaffected 
by  change  of  climate.  It 
weighs  only  60  lbs.,  takes  up 
the  minimum  of  floor  space 
(36"  X  18"),  and  has  a  compass 
of  5  octaves. 

Price  $170  Net        > 

To  Canadian  buyers.  We  pack 
carefully,  insure  and  send 
freight  paid  to  any  shipping 
port  or  railway  station  in  the 
Dominion  for  $22  extra,  cash 
with   order. 

Write    to-day     for    particulars 
to  the  Sole  Makers: 

THOMAS  MACHELL  &  SONS 

52  Great  Western  Rsad,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


They  remain 
black  to 
the  end 

You  may  subject  Haw- 
ley-Dyed  Stockings  and 
Socks  to  the  roughest 
laundry  treatment,  but 
they  will  still  retain 
their  inimitable  deep, 
dense,  black  lustre. 

Hawlevs 

Hygienic 

Black: 


British  Dye 


FOR  COTTON  AND  THREAD 
STOCKINGS  AND  SOCKS 

is  guaranteed  fast  and 
actually  improves  the 
quality  of  the  hosiery 
upon  which  it  is  dyed. 

Hawley-Dyed  Stockings  and 
Socks  are  made  in  two  distinct 
finishes — "Cashmere"  Finish  and 
"Silk"  Finish.  Every  pair. bears 
the  Hawley  mark  which  guaran- 
tees the  dye  to  be  stainless, 
perspiration  proof,  and  .abso- 
lutely fast. 

-,^  WARRANTED 

Sole  Dyers  {io  the  Trade  only) 
A.   E.   HAWLEY  &    CO.,   LTD. 

SlielcMer  Oyr.  Works,  Hinckl«r,  Enflaod     <f> 


Look  for  this 
mark  ^^•^^ 
when  buying 
Stockings  and 
Socks. 


In  fact,  during  the  first  year  anyway,  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  illness  among 
children  come  from  giving  them  the  wrong 
things.  From  the  proverbial  sausage  in 
the  slum  districts  of  our  cities,  to  the 
"soothing  syrups"  and  patent  foods  of 
some  of  the  wealthiest  homes,  there  is  a 
lot  of  almost  vicious  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  A  "soothing  syrup"  is  simply  a 
drug.  If  a  grown  man  were  to  get  the 
same  dose  in  proportion  to  his  size  he  too 
would  go  to  sleep. 

And  right  along  this  line  of  mothercraft 
jhe  question  of  the  "comfort" — one 
of  the  most  vicious  contrivances  ever 
invented  for  infants.  It  is  not  clean  be- 
cause it  falls  repeatedly  to  the  floor,  it  is 
a  lazy  means  of  stopping  crying  when  the 
real  cause  should  be  investigated,  and  it 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  deforming  the 
face  and  mouth  and  nasal  passage. 
The  constant  shaping  of  the  mouth  to 
hold  the  comfort  and  to  draw  in  air,  makes 
the  lips  protrude,  and  causes  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  to  become  high-arched  and 
narrow  so  that  the  air  passages  in  the 
nose  are  crowded  and  adenoids  are  likely 
to  result. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  the  nouse  the 
baby  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  his 
catching  cold  through  the  exposure  of  his 
face  or  through  his  nose  if  he  is  well 
wrapped  up  otherwise,  unless  the  air  he 
has  to  breathe  contains  germs,  gases  or 
dust.  Babies  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
foul  or  overheated  air,  but  not  in  the  least 
to  cool,  fresh  air.  His  windows  should  be 
open  towards  Jerusalem  or  any  other 
place,  day  or  night.  In  extremely  cold  or 
windy  weather,  a  window-board  can  be 
used  which  leaves  a  narrow  opening  be- 
tween the  two  sashes,  and  gives  a  ventila- 
tion superior  to  that  of  any  artificial 
system. 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  the  daytime 
sleeps  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air  in 
some  sheltered,  sunny  spot  so  long  as  the 
temperature  is  about  or  above  freezing. 
The  baby  heart  is  not  stout  enough  to 
pump  in  defiance  of  any  temperature  so 
it  is  not  common  sense  to  make  a  rule  that 
he  shall  sleep  outdoors  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  The  fresh-air  treatment 
however,  is  now  considered  the  only  treat- 
ment for  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  even 
when  the  poor  little  gaspers  have  to  have 
the  snow  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
their  beds  on  hospital  balconies,  or  even 
for  serious  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea 
when  they  have  to  be  taken  out  under  the 
trees  and  kept  there  day  and  night. 

First  Row—Orchestra 

Continued  from  page  79 

this  week-end  at  home,  Betsy — I  wonder 
if  you'd  care  to  come  with  me.  They'll 
all  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  I  know" — a 
little  glint  of  mischief  made  its  appearance 
in  the  speaker's  expressive  eyes — "especial- 
ly Jimmy — my  brother,  you  know.  He's 
done  nothing  but  talk  about  a  little  girl 
up  in  the  city  who  sold  him  the  tickets,  so 
they  tell  me.  Jimmy  isn't  often  taken  that 
way,  so  maybe  you're  taking  a  chance  on 
going." 

"I  think,"  retorted  Betsy  Jordan,  color- 
ing ridiculously,  "maybe  I'll  take  [a 
chance." 

Later,  when  she  hurried  back  to  take 
up  her  duties,  the  color  in  her  cheeks 
was  still  proving  most  becoming. 

She  opened  for  business,  humming  a 
happy  little  air. 

"Two  for  to-night,  orchestra."  The 
old  gentleman  outside  the  wicket  had  been 
waiting  at  the  head  of  the  line-up  long 
enough  to  feel  a  trifle  cross. 

Betsy  consulted  her  available  supply. 

"Sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I've  nothing 
left  except  first  row.  The  house  is  just 
about  sold  out." 

"Well,  you  needn't  look  so  tickled  about 
it,"  snapped  the  old  gentleman,  taking  a 
disgruntled  departure  with  front  row 
tickets.  r^" 

But  Betsy's  smile  had  its  source  in 
other  things.  Perhaps  the  cue  to  it  lay 
in  the  sudden  mental  translation  that  had 
taken  place,  changing  the  old  gentleman 
into  a  young  man  with  frank  grey  eyes, 
asking  in  his  pleasant  voice: 

"Three,  please,  miss.  First  row,  or- 
chestra, if  you  have  them." 

Of  course  the  thing  was  perfectly 
ridiculous — under  the  circumstances — but 
something  told  Betsy  that  she  was  glad 
just  the  same  that  Jimmy  was  only 
Myra's  brother,  and  that  the  week-end 
was  but  forty-eight  hours  away. 


She  Merely  Turns  the 
Button 

to  do  the  washing,  where  formerly  she 
slaved  all  day  at  the  washboard.  The 

Connor  Perfection  Electric 
Washer 

turns  "wash  day"  into  "wash  hour" 
and  delights  you  with  abundance  of 
clean  linen,  made  truly  clean  with 
so  little  effort. 

May  we  send  you  the  story  of 
"MORE  CLEAN  LINEN"? 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON  LIMITED 
OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

M.G. 


ONLY  TABLETS  MARKED 
"BAYER"   ARE   ASPIRIN 


Not  Aspirin  at  All  without  the  "Bayer  Cross" 


The   name   "Bayer"    on    Aspirin    is 


of  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin"  which 


contains   proper  directions   for  Colds, 
HeadHclip,   Toothacho,    Kiiriiche,   Neu- 


like  Sterling  on  silver.     It  positively 
identifies  the  only  genuine  Aspirin, —  , 

the  Aspirin   prescribed  by   physicians   ralgia.  Lumbago,  Rheumatisni,  Neun- 

for    over    nineteen     years    and    now  !  tis.  Joint   Pains,  ami  Pain  generally. 

made   in   Canada.  Tin   boxes   of    12   tablets   cost   but 

Always   buy  an   unbroken  package  I  a  few  cents.    Larger  "Bayer"  packages. 

There  la  only  one  A«plrln— "Bayer"— You  mnit  tay  "Bayer" 
Aspirin  IB  the  tradn  mark  (rcglntorcd  In  Canada)  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mono- 
nicllcacldoater  of  Sallcyllcacld.      WhIU-   It  !•   well    known   that    Aaplrin    mtana   Hayor 
manufacture,  to  aaalit  the  public  agolnit  lmltatlon«,  the  Tablen  of  Bayer  compaar 
will  be  atamped  with  their  general  trade  mark,   the  "Bayer  Croia" 
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RU-BEROIO 

ROOFING 

Made  bu 

The  STANDARD  PaINT  COMPANY 

OF  Canada,  limited 

02  Victoria  Square,  Montreal.  Quo. 
{WmaiMo  TORONra  vancowvin  nighiahm 


Ask  the  Ru-ber-oid  Dealer 


No  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the  relative  merits 
of  ready  roofing  than  the  dealer.  He  comes  into  constant 
contact  with  many  users.  No  roofing  can  long  hide  faults 
from  him.  If  quality  is  too  low  or  price  too  high  he  is 
the  first  to  know  it. 

With  this  in  mind,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
confidence,  we  point  to  the  fact  that  in  practically  every 
province  there  are  hardware  and  building  supply  dealers 
who  have  sold  Ru-ber-oid  for  over  twenty  years.  Ihese 
men  are  themselves  users  of  Ru-ber-oid. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  Ru-ber-oid  dealer  toward  Ru- 
ber-oid  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  written  recently  by  a  largf  building  supply  house. 
They  say,  "Twenty-two  years  ago  we  first  purchased  Ru- 
ber-oid.  It  was  the  leader  then  and  is  the  leader  now. 
We  watched  the  quality  of  the  product  closely  to  be  sure 
we  had  the  best  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  our  leader  tells 
the  story, ' ' 

There  is  a  Ru-ber-oid  dealer  near  you.  He  knows  ready 
roofings  from  A.  to  Z.  He  will  tell  you  why  he  recom- 
mends and  sells  Ru-ber-oid. 


SkAtes 


C.C.M.  heat  treatment  gives  glass-hard  running  edge  combined 

with  a  tough  core  which  makes  blades  practically   unbreakable. 

Heavily  nickel-plated  over  copper  to  prevent  rust. 

Made  in  Canada 


Used  by  World's  Champions 

The  famous  "FALCONS"  who  won  the  Olympic  Amateur  Hockey  World's 
Championship  at  Antwerp  last  spring— with  one  exception  used  Automobile 
Skates.  The  entire  American  Olympic  Team,  winners  of  second  place, 
were  also  equipped  with  Automobile  Skates. 

Made  of  Special  Automobile  Steels 


Lau'^hS^lewpoir, 

^  are  washed 
^<;'6ody  is  gentl; 
.jiriiersed  quickly,  and 
^  Vrubbed.  The  baby's  skir 
of  course,  so  only  the  best  so; 
used,  different  wash  cloths  sh 
for  the  face  and  the  body,  ... 
''-"'lid  t)°-'  //y^        \  "'L    A  s; 


Old  and  New  Models. — "Happiness," 
said  Jud  Tunkins,  "has  to  be  cranked  up, 
but  trouble  always  has  a  self-starter." — 
Washington  Star. 


More  Profitable. — "The  Bolshevists," 
says  a  gossip  writer,  "do  not  always  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."  No,  they  sometimes 
just  rob  Peter. — Punch. 


Useless.— We  saw  the  meanest  man 
yesterday.  He  gave  his  little  nephew  a 
nickel  and  told  him  to  take  it  and  go  "buy 
something." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Times  Have  Changed. — Remember  the 
long  ago  when  the  little  girl  looked  for- 
ward to  young  ladyhood  and  the  time  for 
putting  on  long  skirts. — Nashville  Banner. 


No  Real  Sacrifice. — "I  want  to  ask  for 
your  daughter's  hand,"  said  the  suitor  to 
her  father. 

"All  right,  boy.  Go  to  it.  Take  the 
hand  that  is  always  in  my  pocket." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Trend    of   the   Times. — "It's   got   so 

these  days  that  a  man  can  hardly  wed 
unless  he  can  show  the  girl  two  licenses." 

"Two  Hcenses?" 

"Yes,  marriage  and  automobile." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Keeping  It  in  Its  Place. — Proud 
Aunt — "We  all  think  the  baby  has  got  its 
mother's  nose." 

Neighbor  (coldly) — "I'm  glad  to  hear  it: 
Then  she  can't  go  about  any  more  poking 
it  into  other  people's  business." — Punch. 

Cause  and  Effect. — Magistrate — "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  physical 
wreck  as  your  husband  gave  you  that  black 
eye?" 

Plaintiff — "Your  Washup,  'e  wasn't  a 
physical  wreck  until  'e  gave  ms  the  black 
eye." — London  Opinion. 


Pleasant  For  Father. — "Are  cater- 
pillars good  to  eat?"  asked  Tommy  at  the 
dinner  table.  "No,"  said  his  father. 
"What  makes  you  ask  a  question  like  that 
while  we  are  eating?"  "You  had  one  on 
your  lettuce,  but  it  is  gone  now,"  replied 
the  little  son. — Pittsburgh  Post. 


Crime  and  Cocaine. — WilliamJ. Burns, 
the  famous  detective,  was  displeased  with 
the  work  of  one  of  his  squad  last  month, 
and,  accordingly,  as  a  kind  of  hint,  pre- 
sented the  man  with  a  copy  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes." 

"I  guess  this  means,  Mr.  Bums,"  the 
man  sneered — "I  guess  this  means  I'd 
make  a  great  detective  if  I  took  enough 
'coke.'  " 

Mr.  Burns  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"George,"  he  said,  "there  aint  that 
much  coke." — DetroitFree  Press. 


Careless. — The  foreman  rushed  into 
his  employer's  office  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  gasped,  "one  of  the 
new  houses  has  fallen  down  in  the  night." 

"What?"  roared  the  builder.  "You 
mean  to  tell  me  that  one  of  my  new  well- 
built,  desirable  villa  residences  has  come 
to  grief?  How  the  dickens  did  that  hap- 
pen?" 

"Well,  sir,"  explained  the  foreman, 
"as  far  as  I  can  make  out  there  was  a  little 
mistake.  Unfortunately,  the  men  took 
down  the  scaffolding  before  they  had  put 
up  the  wall-paper." — Windsor  Magazine. 
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M    V  Eversharp  co  everybody 
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can  use  Eversharp  every  day 
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ever  sharp  and  never  sharp- 
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Driving  Your  Car  this  Winter? 


Cold  weather  driving  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  storage 
battery's  life.  Twice  as  much  energy  is  needed  to 
start  your  engine  in  average  winter  weather  as  at 
average  spring,  summer  and  fall  temperature.  Only 
a  battery  of  maximum  power  and  vitality  can  meet 
this  increased  deniand. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Battery  is  your  best  assur- 
ance of  a  positive,  dependable  starting-and-lighting 
service.     It  is  designed  and  built  for  greater  power, 


and  embodies  all  the  stamina  that  skilled  engineers 
can  concentrate  in  a  battery.  It  has  proven  itself,  in 
the  severest  of  cold  weather  tests,  to  be  the  one  best 
battery  for  winter  use. 

Because  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries  and  battery  parts  are 
made  in  Canada,  in  the  largest  battery  plant  in  the 
British  Empire — not  merely  assembled,  but  made 
from  start  to  finish  from  Canadian  materials — you  are 
assured  of  full  value  and  freedom  from  unnecessary 
duty  and  exchange. 


Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


Factories: 

Toronto        St.  Boniface 


Prest-O-Lite  Building 

831  St.  Catherine  St.  W. 
Montreal  Trust  Building 


Toronto 

Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Service 
Stations  Everywhere 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Give  her  a  Hoover  and  you  give  her  a  lifetime  of  pride  in  an  im- 
maculate home.  You  give  her  an  electric  carpet-beater  that  flutters 
out  all  injurious  embedded  grit,  an  electric  carpet-sweeper 
that  brightens  colors,  straightens  nap  and  collects  all  stubborn, 
clinging  litter;  and  an  electric  suction  cleaner  that  removes  surface 
dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  combines  these  three  essential  devices 
in  one.     And  it  is  the  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

Ql^e  HO  OVER 

ELECTRIC       SUCTION       SWEEPER 
It     Beats  —  as      it     Sweeps  —  as      it      Cleans 


fVnte/or  booklet,  "How  to  Judge  an  Electric 
Cleaner"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

T>p  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  ok  Canada,  Limited 
The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


^  a   d  e      in      Canada  —  by      Canadians  —  for     Canadians 
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"Investors' 
Reference 

1920       -       1921 

rontainin^  Ihe  latest 
available  essential  in- 
formation about  pro- 
minent Canadian  Com- 
panies whose  securities 
are  listed  on  Canadian 
Exchanges. 

In  order  to  supply  the 
Investor  with  the  essen- 
tial points  of  Canada's 
enterprises,  in  c  o  n  - 
densed  form,  the  "In- 
vestors' Reference"  of 
1920-1921  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

We  shall  he  glad  to 
forward  a  copy  to  any- 
one interested  in  Can- 
adian investments. 

A.E.AMES&CO. 
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Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1851 

Assets  Over  $8,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine,  Automobile,  Explosion, 

Riots,  Civil  Commotions  and  Strike* 

HEAD  OFFICES        -        TORONTO 
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Advertising/ 


-BY  MAIL  IN  SPARE  HOURS 

VdvertisinK  will  advance  you  further  in  one 
•  ear  than  a  lifetime  at  irksome  work.  Trained 
id  men  were  never  more  sought,  or  better 
•aid.  And  masterinfr  the  common-sense  prin- 
iplfs  of  advertising  is  easy. 
4  *■   ^  — "   ^  n    Ht   If.   ^     ♦¥*)»•• 

;  STARS  of  National  * 
i^-  ADVERTISING  JVPJS  * 

C.  F.  Ohliiter 

57  „(^^^®)  VARIETIES    j^ 
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INTERESTING,  WELL  PAID  WORK 

riie    man    or    \v<^injtii    Mlio    enrnlLs    for    mail    iiiHtructton 
■'lis   week  ran  graduate,   lake  an  ailvenlsliig  job  and   be 
inilim  $100  a  week  before  1»»1   Is  ended. 
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J.  L.  Johnson 
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BUSINESS<5lNVESTMENTS 


Big  Cut  Price  Sales  Expected  in  January 


WHILE  the  final  state  in  the 
necessary  liquidation  of  stocks 
now  rests  with  the  retailer  there  is 
a  little  uncertainty  in  Canada  as  to  just 
how  the  process  will  work  out.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  jobbers  and  the 
banks  feel  that  sufficient  price-cutting 
is  not  yet  in  evidence:  in  other  words  that 
the  retailer  is  not  showing  ready  enough 
to  take  his  losses,  move  his  goods  out  to 
the  consumer,  and  leave  himself  open  to 
give  orders  to  those  in  line  above,  lessening 
his  own  bank  credits,  and  permitting  the 
wholasalers  and  manufacturers  to  lighten 
their  own  loads.  Undoubtedly  retail 
business  has  slackened  up  considerably 
the  past  month  or  two,  and  the  retailers, 
in  the  department  stores  at  least,  have 
been  buying  up  "job  lots"  at  marked 
declines  and  offering  with  their  own  higher- 
cost  stocks  to  the  public  at  real  bargain 
prices.  These  have  tended  to  move  stocks 
with  substantial  reductions  in  most  lines. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  stay  the 
heaviest  slashing  of  prices  until  the  Christ- 
mas buying  is  over  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  of  the  "gift" 
necessities  of  the  public,  and  also  through  a 
belief  that  until  Christmas  is  over  and  the 
New  Year  dawns  extreme  slashing  of 
prices  would  meet  a  poor  response.  Thus 
the  month  of  January  promises  to  open 
with  the  biggest  cut-price  sales  in  Canada's 
stores  for  many  years  past,  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  stocks  then  promises  to  move 
forward  rapidly.  Naturally  by  then  one 
might  look  for  an  increase  in  failures, 
but  on  the  whole  the  outlook  contains 
little  ground  for  uneasiness 


Reluctions  in  Commercial  Loans     | 

ONE  of  the  encouraging  incidents  at 
the  end  of  November  was  a  reduction 
in  current  loans  of  the  Canadian  banks  as  a 
whole,  from  $1,417,520,756  in  September, 
to  $1,405,401,227  in  October,  a  drop  of 
only  $12,000,000  it  is  true,  but  the  first 
real  indication  in  many  months  of  a 
reversal  in  the  steady  upward  course  of 
credit  inflation:  surely  high  time  a  change 
had  come  when  commercial  loans  had 
advanced  $300,000,000  in  the  year.  With 
the  steady  drop  in  commodity  prices  these 
loans  should  show  a  more  marked  decline 
very  shortly. 

Some  Attractive  "Preferred"    Yields 

UNLESS  all  our  previous  standards  of 
values  of  investment  returns  must  be 
disregarded  there  would  appear  to  be 
some  rather  attractive  offerings  among  the 
present  low  prices  in  the  markets.  Pre- 
ferred stocks  giving  over  8  and  9  per  cent, 
of  a  yield  can  be  found  readily.  Some  of 
the  stronger  issues  give  yields  as  follows: 
Asbestos,  preferred,  7.52  (with  bonus  one 
year  ago  of  2  per  cent.);  Canada  Cement, 
preferred,  7.77;  Canadian  Cottons,  pre- 
ferred, 8  per  cent.;  Canada  Steamships, 
preferred,  9.85  per  cent.;  Dominion  Steel, 
preferred,  9.52  per  cent.;  Dominion  Textile, 
preferred,  7.14  per  cent.;  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  preferred,  7.36  per  cent.;  Ogilvie 
preferred,  7  per  cent.;  Penmans,  preferred, 
7  per  cent.;  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
preferred,  7.7  per  cent. 


Welcomes  Removal  of  Restrictions 


THE  removal  of  control  of  Victory 
bonds,  even  although  it  involves  the 
temporary  decline  in  most  of  the  issues 
of  two  to  three  cents  should  be  welcomed 
by  investors.  As  the  Minister  of  Finance 
said  in  explaining  his  action  in  removing 
protection  of  the  Stabilizing  Committee 
and  the  fixed  price,  no  fluctuations  that 
may  occur  in  the  price  can  affect  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  redeem 
tliese  at  par,  nor,  of  course,  will  the  interest 
payment  every  six  months  be  changed  in 
the  slightest.  To  those  investors  who 
may  be  forced  to  dispose  of  their  bonds 
at  prices  below  par  there  will  be  a  feeling 
of  disappointment,  but  there  will  at  least 
be  the  consolation  in  feeling  that  prac- 
I  tically  every  other  investment  they  could 
!  have  made  in  other  bonds,  or  in  most  pre- 
ferred stocks,  and  in  scores  of  common 
stocks,  would  have  netted  them  on  an 
I  average  a  far  greater  loss.  In  the  case  of 
,  mortgages  that  have  to  be  discounted  the 
I  loss  would  have  been  substantial  also. 
Bank  stocks  have  shown  a  fairly  heavy 
decline,  as  have  municipal  and  other 
Government  bonds  of  al!  descriptions.  It 
is  the  order  of  the  day:  the  penalty  for 
higher  interest  rates;  for  a  depreciated 
currency;  for  huge  advances  in  commodity 
prices. 
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False  Standard   an    Injury 

TPHE  decision  of  the  Minister  to  remove 
-^  the  artificial  props  from  Victory  bonds 
will  be  welcomed  in  nearly  every  financial 
circle  where  it  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  on  the  whole  the  false  standard  of 
Victories  was  an  injury  to  every  other 
bond.  No  one  knew  what  the  real  market 
value  of  the  Government  bonds  was. 
They  had  been  fixed  at  this  price,  and 
months  later  this  prop  was  removed  and 
a  lower  standard  set.  This  again  was 
found  to  be  false,  and  succeeded  by  an- 
other. The  Committee  was  instructed  to 
take  all  that  offered  and  this  was  done 
except  in  the  case  of  .some  corporations 
where    moral    suasion    was    emploj'ed    to 


prevent  a  dumping  of  large  blocks  on  the 
market  and  a  further  loading  up  of  the 
Government  with  an  unsaleable  surplus. 
Towards  the  end  it  is  stated  close  to  $100,- 
000,000  of  these  bonds,  chiefly  the  last 
issue  of  1934,  taxable,  had  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  and  still  the 
liquidation  went  on.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Committee  guaranteed  a  selling  mar- 
ket for  everything  that  was  offered  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  sales.  Considering 
the  slump  in  industrial  stocks  the  Victory 
prices  were  high,  so  that  these  were  thrown 
overboard  in  preference  to  accepting 
heavier  losses  on  other  securities,  for  when 
a  man  is  "caught"  on  a  falling  market  it  is 
a  good  deal  a  matter  of  sentiment  what  he 
decides  to  sell  at  the  sacrifice:  it  is  usually 
the  one  that  nets  him  least  loss  at  the  time, 
regardless  of  the  further  losses  he  is  most 
likely  to  face  through  additional  declines 
on  those  he  still  holds. 

No  Fear  of  Known  Danger 

"^TOW    the   whole   bond   market  stands 
-'-^  alone.     After  all  it  is  the  unknown 
danger     that    the     market    fears     most. 
These   bonds  ^t   inflated    prices — for    al! 
anyone  knew — were  overhanging  the  mar- 
ket; at  any  moment  the  props  might  be 
taken  off,  and  tens  of  millions  might  be 
flung  out.     The  uncertainty  of  the  situa- 
tion; the  unknown  possibilities,  were  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  actual  resulr  has 
been.     The    whole    market    is    n ' 
knowing  the  worst,  and  not  a  partii 
disappointing  "worst"  at  that,  it  is  ^^'^-^ 
for  the  period  when  the  surplus  wi'  navf 
been   absorbed   at   the   lower       '     '    '  '^'1  i 
higher  yields.     We  may  well  '  | 

observation  of  the  Minister,  "Li'i .->'  | 

in  the  comparatively  near  future  ,0i'  selung 
price  of  the  bonds  will  apprecia--  I 

With  the  price  fluctuatirv:  '  °'"  ^^y  "-o 
day  as  no  doubt  it  will,  de'i'".^?"'- O"  -> 
variety  of  general  market  ' '  ditions.  the 
holder  of  Victory  bonds  wh  "^  compt-i.ed 
to  dispose  of  them  should  ta,;(r  ^^re  thut  he 
places  the  transaction  in   Lht-  hands  of  a 


OUR 

December 
Bond  List 

contains  a  wide  se- 
lection of  Canadian 
Government  and 
Municipal  Bonds  at 
prices  more  attrac- 
tive than  can  usually 
be  obtained  from  high 
grade  securities. 

Write   for   &    copy.     It 
will  interest   yoxi. 

VICTORY  BONDS 
Bought — Sold-  -Quoted 

Wood,  Gundy  & 
Company 

Canadian    Pacific   Railway   Bldg. 

Toronto 
Toronto  Saskatoon 

Montreal  New  York 

Winnipeg  London,  Eng. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

'  ^air    ule     by     All     LeaiJIng     Purnltuet 
Dealers. 

MACEV    STYLE    BOOK,"    full    of    In- 
formation, free  for  the  acklng. 

fANAOA  [TiRNiTUft  Manufacturers 

AiOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO.         _^ 


A  Rich  Tinted 
Lithograph 


will  perfect  thr 
of  a  room.  Tou 
pictures,    i>rlnts 


lilor    M'heme 

ing  up  other 

if    you    iifw 


Moore  Push-Pins 


Oasi  Htair-Sieti  P«tid* 


Transparent  rio^^  i,     is    r  .1. 
oiisily    insert!  ■ 
flnnly   and  <; 
Suggest   a   u.- 

a«W  enrywbfln  ijy  H&iaw&rb. 
eutiTMMCT,  I»ru«.  Photo  Sup- 
ply and  Department   s*/*'***). 

Moore  ^ush-Pin  Co. 

4-12    Berkley    S' •  PhUadelphia. 


i5^r.t. 


GENUINE 


BOOKLET  FREE 


proTsl. 


/^UR   diamond  booklet  illustrates 
all  th'  newest  diamond  ringrs, 

pins,    ear-rings,    etc.,    at    $15    and 

up.      A/1  diamonds  are  sent  on  ap- 
so  you    may   see   and   examine   them 
carefully   before    buving-, 

EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  gnarun- 
lee  to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may  be 
exchanged  any  time  at  a  1^^'fc  increase. 
Send   to-day  for  the  new   2B-page  booklet. 

DIAMONDS    LIMITED, 
Dept.    4.3.   6    Temperance  St..    Toronto.    Unt. 
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act  fl  t  ixxsa: 


urpassin^^our 
Expccieilons 

T  a  glance  you  can  appreciate  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  McLagan  Phonograph. 
Close  inspection  will  reveal  no  flaw.  In 
three  minutes  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that  never 
before  have  you  heard  such  exquisite  reproduc- 
tion of  phonograph  music.  An  examination  of 
its  parts  will  finally  convince  you  that  the 


Phonograph 


is  without  superior  in  the  phonograph  world.  When  you  dis- 
cover that  it  will  play  perfectly  any  make  of  disc  record  your 
astonishment  at  its  versatility  will  increase.  The  McLagan 
will  indeed  surpass  your  expectations. 

It  is  built  in  rich  woods,  refreshing  in  its  adaptation  of  the 
period  designs  of  Queen  Anne,  Louis  XVI,  William  and  Mary, 
and  in  the  styles  of  Brothers  Adam,  Chippendale,  etc.  The 
McLagan  range  covers  a  variety  of  twenty-two  styles  from 
those  of  moderate  expense  to  instruments  that  would  grace  the 
most  luxuriously  furnished  homes.  There  is  bound  to  be  at 
least  one  in  that  range  that  will  suit  your  tastes  admirably. 

When  you  have  seen  it,  you  will  be  eager  to  hear  it  play. 
When  you  have  heard  it  play,  you  will  be  eager  to  possess  it. 
Any  McLagan  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  as  complete  a 
demonstration  as  you  desire. 

Ask  him  to  explain  its  many  exclusive  and  important  feat- 
ures, chief  among  them  the  McLagan -Fletcher  Reproducer, 
the  McLagan-Fletcher  Tone  Arm,  the  new  automatic  stop, 
and  improved  record  filing  devices. 

THE  McLAGAN  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

LIMITED 
STRATFORD  -;-  -;-  ONTARIO 
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What  didWt^^t  fir  Christmas 

miooo? 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

EATON.     COLO. 
RALPH  V.  HINKLE.  MINISTER 


April  22.    1920. 
THE   RUBBERSET   COMPANY, 

Gentlemen : — 

I  have  a  RUBBERSET  shaTing  brush  which  was 
given  to  me  at  Christmas  time,  1909.  A  few  of  its 
bristles  have  been  broken  off.  But  after  nearly  ten 
and  a  half  years  of  constant  daily  service,  it  is  a 
better  brush  than  the  one  which  I  used  previously  was 
after  six  months  of  service.  And  this  previous  brush 
was,  when  new,  just  as  good  looking,  was  just  as 
expensive,  and  was  supposed  to  b«  "just  as  good"  as  a 
Rubberset. 

If  my  brush  continues  to  give  as  good  service  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  I  will  never  need  a  new  brush.  But 
if  some  burglar  should  find  that  I  carelessly  leave  it  on* 
the  bathroom  shelf,  and  make  away  with  it,  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  no  one  would  ever  sell  me  a  brush 
without  the  Rubberset  trade-mark  on  it. 


(Signed) 


Sincerely  yours, 

RALPH  V.  HINKLE. 


You  don't  know?  Well, 
Doctor  Hinkle  does,  and 
possibly  his  memory  is 
no  better  than  yours. 
But  look  at  the  "reason" 
he   has   for   remembering. 

Here's  a  sug^s^estion:  Nineteen-thirty  or  thirty- 
five  or  forty  is  a  lon^  way  off,  but  if  you  choose 
the  right  remembrance,  that  s:oo(l  old  pal  of 
yours  ("him"  or  son  or  father  or  brother)  will 
probably  still  know  then  what  you  jjave  him  for 
Christmas  even  so  long  ago  as  nineteen-twenty. 
That's  the  truly  "Christmasy"  sort  of  feel- 
ing, don't  you  think? — and  so  distinctively 
RUBBERSET.  Thank  you — and  a  merry  one 
for  yours! 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Factories:  Toronto  and  Gravenhurst,  Canada 


RUBBERSETSS 


UF 


TRADB      MARK 


every   bristle   gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  harar-abber! 


"IN    ENGLAND    NOW" 

"Travelling  out  of  Manchester  a  contractor  told  me  a  story  fresh  from  a 
job  he  was  working  on. — Visiting  this  job  one  morning  he  found  his  brick- 
layer's helper  placidly  smoking  a  pipe.  Upon  inquiring  he  learned  the 
bricklayer  was  having  his  hair  cut.  On  his  return  he  mildly  remonstrated 
with  him,  inquiring  whether  he  thought  he  should  have  his  hair  cut  on  the 
contractor's  time —  'Well,  why  shouldn't  I  have  it  cut  in  your  time — it  grows 
in  your  time,  doesn't  it?*  " 

Bright  as  your  favorite  fiction,  this  personal  experience  of  a  man  just  re- 
turned from  England  is  a  sidelight  on  postwar  conditions  in  the  Mother- 
land interesting  to  every  Canadian. 

Lloyd  Harris,  citizen  of  the  world,  writes  on  "How  We  Can  Develop  Foreign 
Trade,"  an  article  of  tremendous  import  to  every  business  man. 

These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  score  of  features  appearing  week  by  week  in 
The  Financial  Post,  The  business  forecasts,  the  careful  financial  analysis,  the 
commercial  news,  besides  many  weekly  features  of  banking,  finance  and  in- 
dustry, make  The  Financial  Post  the  business  man's  best  side-partner.  The 
price  is  $5,00  a  year  for  a  financial  and  commercial  news  service  worth  many 
times  the  cost. 

The  Financial  Post 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  London 

Send  me.  without  obligation  on  my  part,  that  issue  of  The  Financial  Post  containing  "In  England  Now." 
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reputable  investment  house.  To  the  pro- 
spective investor,  who  finds  these  bonds 
more  than  ever  attractive  by  reason  of 
the  higher  yield  they  give  him  at  the  lower 
level,    a   similar    warning    would    apply. 

Big   Adverse  Trade 
Balance 

WITH  the  end  of  the  year  approach- 
ing, interest  grows  in  the  showing 
which  Canadian  trade  is  to  make  for 
1920.  If  the  present  tendency  continues, 
the  combined  export  and  import  trade  for 
the  twelve  months  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  in  history,  so  far  as  volume  is 
concerned;  but,  unfortunately,  the  ad- 
verse turn  which  the  balance  of  trade 
took  some  months  ago  shows  no  signs  of 
righting.  The  detailed  figures  just  issued 
by  the  Statistical  Department  at  Ottawa 
only  tend  to  accentuate  those  of  the  Cus- 
toms Department,  issued  two  weeks  ago. 
Although  with  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  principal  countries  for  which  trade 
returns  are  published  is  there  an  adverse 
balance,  it  is  so  large  in  a  few  cases  as  to 
make  the  total  come  out  considerably  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  Oc- 
tober, there  was  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  $75,854,921,  as  compared  with  a 
favorable  balance  for  a  similar  period  last 
year  of  $349,692,520.  The  reasons  are 
obvious:  the  exporters  of  the  Old  Country 
are  getting  into  their  stride  again,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  our  manufacturers  appear 
to  be  letting  up  on  their  efforts  to  retain 
the  hold  they  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
during  the  war  on  the  world  markets. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  issued  frequently 
for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  little 
tendency  on  the  part  of  importers  to  reef 
their  sails.  While  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  have  increased  from 
$81,000,000  to  $226,000,000,  those  from 
the  United  States  have  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  shown  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  but 
on  the  contrary  show  an  increase  of  about 
34  per  cent. 

Answers  to  Inquiries 

Tj'ROM  many  quarters  come  inquiries 
•l^  in  reference  to  L.  R.  Steel  Corporation 
stock.  This,  at  least,  is  an  intimation 
that  the  salesmen  of  this  chain  store  enter- 
prise are  covering  a  wide  territory.  Where 
inquiries  intimated  that  the  prospective 
investor  "could  not  afford  to  lose"  the 
reply  was  very  definite  in  advising  against 
such  an  investment.  A  reliable  bond, 
government,  municipal  or  industrial;  or  a 
matured  preferred  stock,  or  the  common 
stock  of  an  exceptionally  strong  corpora- 
tion, or  a  safe  mortgage,  is  the  natural 
answer  to  such  an  investor. 

The  L.  R.  steel  stock  has  its  attractions, 
although  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  a 
speculative  character.  It  is  a  new  enter- 
prise, unproved  as  yet;  it  has  a  few  stores 
in  hand,  but  present  business  conditions 
are  uncertain  and  will  be  for  a  while;  it  is 
paying  a  high  rate  for  its  money,  selling 
retail  over  the  country  under  expensive 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand  the  head 
of  it  and  several  of  his  associates  are  suc- 
cessful chain  store  men,  and  entering 
business  now  they  at  least  have  little  fear 
of  losses  on  big  stocks  on  hand. 

Another  inquiry  related  to  the  new 
preferred  stock  of  Winnipeg  Electric 
Railway.  The  reply  was  favorable;  at 
last  this  road  seems  to  have  turned  the 
comer,  and  with  fair  rates  and  the  ten- 
dency for  a  steady  decline  henceforth  in 
costs  of  operation  it  should  pay  its  way, 
and  not  only  earn  ample  for  the  preferred 
but  in  a  comparatively  brief  time  make  the 
common  eligible  for  some  return.  Indeed 
the  prospects  for  the  best  of  the  public 
utility  securities  are  much  brighter. 


ANSWERS   TO    INQUIRIES 

Answers  will  be  given  freely 
to  subscribers  to  MacLean's 
Magazine  in  regard  to  industrial 
investments  (if  a  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  is  enclosed)  by 
addressing  H.  H.  Black,  Resi- 
dent Editor  "The  FirMncial 
Post,"  128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 
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DEEDS  OF  "DERRING   DO" 


HE   schooner  Sitoer 
Queen,    Skipper 
Ambrose  Loveday, 
was  in  serious  trouble.     Leaditig 
the  van  as  usual  of  a  great  Labra- 
dor fleet  of  nearly  a  hundred  ves- 
sels bound  north   for  the  sum- 
mer fishery,  she  had  been  the 
first   in   thick   fog   to  run   up 
against   the   heavy   arctic   ice 
field,  which  a  sudden  change  to  a 
strong     north-easterly     wind     was 
driving  rapidly  in  upon  the  coast. 
^^F  Real  heavy  ice  it  was,  too;  the  huge 

*■  ♦  pans,  some  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 

had  sides  like  precipices,  and  were 
of  that  steely  blue  ice  that  cuts  the  soft  planking  of  our 
northern  vessels  like  a  knife. 

The  man  at  the  masthead  who  was  conning  the  schooner 
reported  "Ice  everywhere;  ne'er  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
seen."  The  floe  was  running  in' before  the  wind  at  a  good 
knot  an  hour,  which,  when  once  its  inner  edge  brings  up 
against  the  clifls  that  flank  our  eastern  shore,  meant  pres- 
sure that  would  crush  a  vessel's  ribs  as  a  hydraulic  press 
would  those  of  a  mosquito. 

Nor  was  there  the  faintest  chance  to  put  about  and  run 
back,  for  the  big  fleet  lay  too  far  inside  the  bay,  and  the 
Bkipper  could  make  out  that  the  feet  of  the  mighty  cliffs  of 
Cape  St.  Peter,  away  on 
the  horizon,  were  batt- 
ling already  with  the 
southern  edge  of  the 
great  ice  field.  Their 
only  safety  lay  in  get- 
ting anchorage,  before  it 
was  too  late,  under  the 
lee  of  a  group  of  islands. 
The  Silver  Queen  came 
about  incontinently,  and 
the  fleet,  warned  by  her 
movements,  tacked  also, 
heading  right  in  for  the 
land.  Having  a  better 
offing  from  the  ice  than 
the  Silver  Queen,  all  the 
others  safely  reached 
the  open  water  in  the 
wake  of  the  islands. 

The  poor  Silver  Queen 
was  caught  in   the 
treacherous  embrace  of 
two  large  pans  of  ice,  a 
big  spur  pierced  her 
side  below  the  wa- 
ter line,  and  then    - 
as  quickly  slacking 
off   again,   left  her 
in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion.     Working  at 
the  pumps  as  only 
men   in   such    dire 
need  can  work,  the  crew 
succeeded     in     keeping 
her     afloat     until     she 
rounded    the    point    of 
the   land,    where,    with 

her  decks  already  awash,  they  ran  her  on  the  rocks  to 
prevent  her  sinking. 

A  host  of  comrades  in  a  swarm  of  motor  boats  were 
soon  around  the  crippled  ship,  like  bees  'round  honey. 
Quickly  and  efficiently,  a  big  sail  was  sunk  alongside 
and  hauled  under  her  keel,  and  wrapped  around  her  to 
cover  the  hole.     Extra  pumps,  brought  aboard,  worked  so 
fast  that  the  water,  attempting  to  nish  in,  drove  the  sail 

The  contents  of  thiti 


By  DR.  WILFRED   T.   GRENFELL 

iiitu  the  breach,  and  gain  was  slowly  made.  After  some 
patching  and  lightening  of  the  hull,  the  schooner  was 
freed  enough  of  water  to  be  towed  up  into  a  shallow  arm  of 
the  roadstead  where,  on  the  top  of  high  water,  she  was 
safely  beached. 

Alas,  the  salt,  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  and  absolutely 
essential  for  the  voyage,  had  melted  out,  and  much  of  her 
provisions  were  ruined.  Only  a  spontaneous  collection  of 
salt,  taken  up  by  all  the  other  vessels,  enabled  the  skipper 
to  proceed  with  the  voyage  at  all,  and  even  then  prospects 
for  a  Christmas  dinner  when  he  returned  from  the  long 
cruise  were  anything  but  rosy. 

"Jeannie,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  "It's  you  that  will 
have  to  come  to  St.  John's  to  do  t'spending  vfall,  even  if  us 
do  use  our  new  salt.  Else  there'll  be  nothing  but  dru  diet 
for  us  t'winter,  I'm  vlowing." 

Skipper  Ambrose  thought  a  great  deal  of  his  home  "up 
South,"  where  three  children  now  detained  the  young  wife, 
who  at  first  had  always  shared  his  voyages,  cheering  and 
inspiring  him  in  his  troubles. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  after  an  anxious  three  weeks 
in  which  the  plucky  little  schooner  cruised  many  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  vain  search  '^^^ 

for   "a  voyage,"   she  ran 
right  into  the  great  body 


St.  Rodf'x  Harbor  lay   risht  ahead.      The  powerful  licht 
aoon   he    would    pass   the   protecting  shelter  of   the    land, 

the  Kale  in  the  open. 


of  cod  fish  that  every  year  come  browsing  along  out  of  the 
Gulf  into  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  an 
soon  as  those  waters  get  too  warm  to  suit  the  bait  fi-fh  on 
iwue  are  coprri(hted,  1920,  br  the  MacLean  PoblUhlnr  Co.,  Ltd. 


which  they  feed.     Skipper  Ambrose  managed 

to  send  news  of  his  better  fortune  home  by  a 

vessel  that  got  her  load  early,  and  which  he 

had  been  lucky  enough  to  intercept  on  her  voyage  south. 

"There'll  be  enough  yet,  Jeannie,  please  God,  if  you  does 

the  laying  out  of  it;  and  maybe  old  Santa  won't  have  to 

pass  St.  Rode's  after  all,"  was  his  message. 

The  masts  of  the  Silver  Queen  had  hardly  topped  tht' 
horizon  of  St.  Rode's  Harbor  on  her  return  early  in  October, 
before  the  whole  Loveday  household  were  somehow  aware 
of  the  fact:  and  so  quickly  did  Jeannie  have  the  three 
"all  spruced  up,"  that  she  was  alongside  with  them  in  the 
boat  before  the  anchor  chain  had  stopped  running  througli 
the  schooner's  hawse  pipe.  C  J 

"Yes,  us  have  used  our  salt,  lass,"  said  the  skipper 
proudly.  "And  us  would  have  used  twice  as  much  if  us 
had  had  it.  But  the  old  ship  got  a  nasty  squeeze  in  t'ice. 
and  in  spite  of  the  patch  us  put  on  her,  she  wasted  a  power 
of  it  again  whiles  us  was  beating  about  after  t'fish.  Gues.'; 
you'se'll  have  to  come  along,  Jeannie,  if  t'money's  to  reach 
to  Christmas  tings — Can't  leave  the  kiddies?  Oh,  the 
neighbors  will  keep  an  eye  on  they.  Us  won't  be  long  any- 
how. Johnny  needs  tending?  Well,  you'se  can  bring 
Johnny  along  if  you'se  feared  to  leave  him  home." 

Jeannie's  protests  were  all  in  vain,  and  in  spite  of  her  bet- 
ter judgment  she  yielded  at  last  to  her  husband's  im- 
portunity.    Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  -fish  had 
been  dried,  and  marketed  in  St.  John's,  and  all  the 
money  spent,  the  Silver  Queen  left  one  fine  morning, 
again  northward  bound,  with  more  than  the  usual 
modest  quantity  of  bunting  at  her  masthead,  to  signi- 
fy that  the  skipper's  wife  and  lad  were  aboard  with 
him,  and  that  with  a  well  stocked 
vessel  and  happy  hearts  they  were 
off  to  spend  a  merry  Christmas  in 
their  little  home  on  the  northern 
coast. 

Everything  was  stowed  away 
snugly,  every  hatch  was  closely 
battened  down,  and  by 
dark  the  Silver  Queen 
was  speeding  along  north 
in  smooth  water  under 
the  land,  before  a  spank- 
ing westerly  wind.  With 
the  advent  of  night  the 
wind  freshened,  veering 
slightly  against  them,  so 
that  sail  was  shortened, 
sheets  hauled  down,  and 
the  passengers  early 
tucked  away  securely  in 
their  bunks.  Towards 
midnight  the  breeze 
freshened  to  a  north- 
»  westerly  gale  and. 

double-reefed  both  fore 
^^^  and  aft,  the  little  schoo- 

^i,^  ner   was   clinging  on  to 

i^    .  the  land  to  hold  the  shel- 

;i  t€r  of  the  cliffs  as  loni; 

as  possible. 

The  powerful  light  of 
Bonavista  Cape  was 
now  abeam  and,  flashing  down  from  its 
lofty  perch  on  the  hill  tops,  warned  the 
skipper  that  soon  he  would  pass  the  pro- 
tecting shelter  of  the  land,  and  be  facing 
the  full  force  of  the  gale  in  the  open. 

St.  Rode's  Harbor  lay  right  ahead.     It 

was  only  thirty  miles  across  to  the  land 

tlial  sj)elled  home  and  safety.    The  ship  was  stout.   Clom'- 

hauled,  she  could  lay  across  on  the  wind.    The  skipin-r 

had  made  this  journey  so  often  before  that  to  hp,sit:itc 

All  riihta  reaerved. 


.     .     .     warned  the  akipper  that 
and  be  facing  the  full  force  of 
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at  crossing  never  entered  his  mind.  Some  men  would  have 
put  about  and  hugged  the  land,  at  least  until  daylight,  but 
not  so  Skipper  Ambrose.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  and  his 
little  ship  were  fadng  the  full  fury  of  the  gale  as  serenely  as 
most  of  us  would  face  our  breakfast  at  liome. 

Real  typhoons,  tornadoes  and  cyclones  are  not  known  in 
the  North.  Whether  now  a  rare  specimen  had  escaped 
from  its  path,  or  whether  this  was  merely  the  accumula- 
tion of  force  from  the  pent-up  fury  of  the  wind  buffetting 
around  the  mighty  clilfs  of  the  headland,  it  is  impossible 
lo  say.  But  .suddenly  the  good  ship  began  to  turn  over. 
At  first  she  just  lay  down  as  every 
good  boat  will  do  in  heavy  wind.  But 
alas,  this  time  she  was  failing  to  re- 
cover herself.  It  seemed  for  all  the 
world  as  if  some  great  invisible  hand 
were  pressing  her  slowly  down.  She 
shivered  and  struggled  like  some  small 
wild  animal  under  the  paw  of  a 
mighty  lion — all  to  no  purpose. 
Steadily,  inch  by  inch,  down  she  went. 
She  had  already  gone  altogether  too 
far  for  recovery  when  a  sea,  sweeping 
over  her,  broke  right  into  her  main- 
sail, snapped  off  her  mainmast  at  the 
gammon,  and  slowly  the  half-drowned 
little  craft  righted  herself  once  more. 

ONE  moment's  hesitation,  while, 
half  full  of  water,  she  lay  rolling 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  her  broadside 
expcsed  to  the  great  combers  that  came  sweeping  by,  must 
have  sealed  her  fate  forever  then  and  there.  But  the  helm 
was  up,  the  fore-sheet  out  to  the  knot,  and  the  battened 
hull  running  straight  before  the  seas  out  into  the  open 
Atlantic  while  a  landsman  would  have  teen  recovering  his 
feet — or  before  he  could  have  guessed  what  had  happened. 

Down  below  decks,  everything  seemed  quiet  and  secure 
again  now,  and  the  Skipper's  .shout  down  the  companion 
to  his  wife  to  keep  right  on  sleeping  was,  he  thought,  all 
that  was  needed  to  restore  her  confidence. 

Though  the  winter  boxes  and  barrels  had  been  so  well 
stowed,  and  were  so  tightly  jammed  from  the  ballast  deck 
to  the  beams,  that  very  little  of  the  ballast  itself  had  stirred 
when  the  vessel  "hove  down,"_  things  were  far  from  cheer- 
ful, the  pumps  scarcely  gaining  on  the  water  in  the  well. 

The  wreckage  was  successfully  cut  away  without  piercing 
her  hull,  and  the  following  seas  so  far  made  no  breach  over 
her.  But  she  was  only  a  small  schooner;  she  had  been 
badly  crushed  in  the  ice  in  the  spring;  she  had  only  one 
mast  left;  and  it  was  already  winter  "North  of  the  roaring 
forties:"  The  only  possible  way  to  keep  her  afloat  was 
to  run  her  right  on  before  the  wind  into  the  open  ocean, 
and  even  then  there  was  no  hope  unless  they  were  seen  and 
taken  off  by  some  passing  steamer. 

Daylight  brought  little  comfort  to  the  stricken  ship. 
Gallantly  she  ran  on  before  mountains  of  water  which 
towered  away  above  her  stern,  and  which  every  now  and 
again  broke  fiercely  just  under  her  counter.  The  skipper 
had  lashed  himself  firmly  to  the  helm,  where  he  was  soaked 
to  the  skin  by  the  tail  ends  of  many  of  the  seas  that  lurched 
over  the  taffrail  in  the  darkness.  Not  for  one  second  had 
he  allowed  even  the  mate  to  relieve  him,  knowing  that  at 
any  moment  the  lives  of  all  on  board  might  hang  on  a 
single  turn  of  the  wheel. 

The  second  mate  and  deck  hand,  almost  played  out, 
were  still  working  at  the  pumps  when  at  last,  after  daylight, 
the  captain  went  forward  for  a  moment.  "Go  below, 
lads,"  he  said,  "and  get  some  dry  clothes.  She's  riding 
all  right,  but  I  want  you  both  forward  again  as  soon  as 
you're  ready.  Her  decks  are  badly  strained,  and  she's 
making  a  lot  of  water  forward." 

"All  right,  skipper."  And  the  two  weary  men,  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  forget  their  troubles  for  a  moment,  fell  over 
oneanother  in  their  haste  to  get  first  to  the  fo'castle. 

The  tough  old  mainmast,  before  breaking  off,  had  so 
strained  the  deck  that  great  gaps  were  left  through  which 
the  water  was  pouring  and  accounted  for  the  constantly 
rising  water  in  the  well.  Temporary  relief  was  secured 
by  clamping  heavy  canvas  over  the  seams,  and  everyone's 
heart  rose  when  once  more  the  eternal  swash  in  the  bilges 
was  silenced  for  the  time  being — for  it  is  a  dirge  which  is 
enough  to  discourage  the  stoutest  of  hearts  in  time. 

'T'HOUGH  there  was  no  abating  of  the  storm  as  the  day 
-*■  wore  on,  there  was  no  time  for  anxiety.  Not  only  had 
the  pumps  to  be  worked  incessantly,  and  the  decks  to  be 
caulked,  but  the  foremast,  on  which  even  their  temporary 
safety  depended,  had  been  so  badly  strained  when  the 
mainmast  went  by  the  board,  that  its  rigging  had  to  be 
reinforced,  and  its  preventer  stays  rigged  to  hold  even  the 
bare  pole  standing.  Tangled  rags  of  the  sails,  flapping 
dismally  against  the  shrouds,  were  the  sole  remnants  of  the 
ship's  canvas.  Every  ounce  of  help  being  necessary  to 
save  the  ship,  no  one  even  thought  of  food.  Meanwhile, 
rough  as  it  was,  they  were  able  to  keep  her  running  directly 
before  the  seas,  and  so  smother  the  movement  of  the  ves.sel 
suflSciently  to  make  the  skipper,  who  found  only  a  rare 
moment  to  shout  a  word  of  cheer  down  the  hatchway, 
fully  believe  that  he  was  keeping  'his  wife  in  ignorance  of 


the  real  state  of  things  on  deck.  With  that  end  in  view  he 
had  even  spared  the  cook  for  a  few  minutes  to  carry  her 
food  as  usual. 

That  through  the  second  awful  night  his  wife  should  still 
be  staying  quietly  below  was  an  infinite  comfort  to  the 
brave  heart  on  deck.  Little  was  he  aware  "what  every 
woman  knows."  Yet  the  realization  that  his  vessel  was 
sailing  to  certain  destruction  in  mid-Atlantic,  and  that  he 
was  himself  responsible  for  carrying  her  to  seemingly  sure 
death,  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  The  loss  of 
the  salt,  the  outfit,  anything  and  everything  that  had  gone 
in  the  spring  misadventure,  and  which  had  meant 
terrible  losses  to  him,  he  had  taken  like  every  true 
seaman  takes  adversity — only  as  a  stimulus  to  more 
effective  action.  But  as  with  most  sailors,  under  a 
rough  exterior  lay  a  sensitive  heart,  and  every 
moment  that  his  whole  mind  was  not  absorbed  in 
the  fight  with  the  seas  the  thought 
that  it  was  partly  his  own  .selfishness 
X     '  that  was  responsible  for  his  wife  and 

child  beingaboard  thedoomed  schoon- 
T-"  er  tortured  him  like  a  fresh  knife  stab. 

So  the  second  night  wore  inter- 
minably away.  Years  of  experience 
had  made  it  second  nature  to  Skipper 
Ambrose  to  handle  the  Silver  Queen. 
Since  the  time  when,  with  his  father 
and  brothers,  he  had  built  and  launch- 
ed her  at  the  head  of  Birch  Inlet  he 
had  sailed  her  himself  every  season. 
It  was  she  that  had  enabled  him  to 
obtain  a  home,  to  find  his  partner  in  life,  and  to  support  his 
children  as  they  came  along.  She  would  obey  no  one  as 
she  would  him,  and  in  these  terrible  hours  he  would  let  no 
one  try.  The  sullenly  smooth  sea  was,  he  knew,  only 
waiting  relief  from  the  wind  pressure  to  surge  once  more 
into  mountains  that  would  dangerously  menace  the  ship. 
So  again  at  night  he  lashed  himself  to  the  helm — a  very 
vigil  of  prayer  that  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  know. 

'TpHE  craft  was  now  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
-*■  terror  of  the  steep  seas  on  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
great  Banks  to  a  vessel  in  her  condition  was  every  moment 
looming  up  like  some  dread  spectre  that  would  suddenly 
overpower  them  all.  Yet  he  dared  not  alter  the  ship's 
course  one  iota  to  avoid  them.  Hour  after  hour  the 
insensate  hurricane  swept  everything  before  it.  By 
morning  there  was  no  longer  any  possible  hope  of  clearing 
the  Banks,  so  they  must  incur  the  terrible  extra  risk  of 
opening  the  hatches  in  order  to  jettison  cargo,  and  so 
lighten  the  ship. 

The  first  streak  of  dawn  was  just  lighting  up  the  face  of 
the  watery  waste,  and  the  skipper  after  repeated  warnings 
and  instructions  had  just  handed  the  helm  to  his  second 
hand,  and  was  forward  with  the  mate,  helping  to  open  and 
close  the  main  hatch  as  each  barrel  and  box  was  hauled  on 
deck  and  flung  over  the  side.  For  the  hundredth  time  he 
had  turned  round  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  helmsman,  when 
suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  woman's  figure  emerging 
from  the  after  companion,  and  approaching  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  She  was  carrying  something  in  her  hand.  It  was  a 
cup  with  a  steaming  liquid  in  it.  Surely  that  woman 
could  not  be  Jeannie!  She  must  be  sleeping  at  that  hour! 
His  mind  must  be  going.  He  dropped  the  hatch  and  stood 
staring  before  him  into  the  semi-darkness  as  if  turned  into  a 
pillar  of  stone.  A  moment  passed  and  he  had  not  moved  a 
finger. 

"What's' the  matter,  skipper?"  broke  in  the  frightened 
mate.     "Whatever  are  you  seeing?" 

All  the  skipper's  reply  was  a  mechanical  walk  aft  as  a 
man  might  do  in  a  dream.  "Jeannie,"  he  found  words  at 
last,  when  he  had  actually  touched  her  arm,  "Jeannie,  is  it 
yt)u?  What  are  you  doing  on  deck  this  weather?  It's  no 
place  for  you,  darling  — bad  enough  for  us  men,"  and  he 
put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  lead  her  below  again. 

Yet  he  felt  somehow  as  though  there  were  no  need  for  it 
now.  She  seemed  in  some  way  different  to  the  gentle  little 
woman  of  his  home.  He  could  not  tell  quite  what  it  was 
that  was  strange,  but  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
even  a  joy,  that  he  felt  he  had  never  noticed  there  before. 
Instead  of  trying  to  direct  her,  therefore,  he  was  satisfied 
just  to  touch  her  arm  again,  as  if  to  be  quite  sure  it  was 
herself. 

Then  his  eye  fell  on  the  steamjng  mug  of  coffee,  and  he 
remembered  that  they  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days,  had 
not  even  thought  of  it,  and  instantly  there  came  to  his 
mind  the  picture  of  a  man  standing  on  a  wreck  he  had  read 
of,  and  reminding  the  crew  "it  is  now  fourteen  days,  and 
you  have  eaten  nothing."  Jeannie  had  not  spoken'  yet, 
but  somehow  he  felt  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  she  would  say,  and  that 
he  ought  to  wait  for  her  to  speak.  He 
could  almost  hear  that  man  on  the 
wreck,  now  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  going  on  with  almost  the 
words  in  which  she  was  now  beginning 
to  say: 

"Last  night'  as  I  lay  in  my  bunk, 
though  I  thought  I  was  awake,  I 
seemed  to  be  going  into  the  door  of 


our  own  house  in  St.  Rode's.  There  was  no  one  'round  so 
I  went  upstairs.  It  was  early  morning,  but  the  children 
were  awake,  and  cried  out  with  joy  at  seeing  me.  Then 
they  dressed  and  came  downstairs,  and  there  was  a  big 
rattling  at  the  door,  and  you  came  stumbling  in,  carrying 
a  huge  pack  on  your  back.  At  first  I  couldn't  make  out 
what  you  were  doing,  but  when  you  put  down  the  pack  and 
looked  up  the  children  began  to  shout.  For  your  face  had 
become  round  and  red  and  your  whiskers  long  and  white, 
and  you  were  growing  fatter  and  fatter.  Suddenly  I  knew 
that  we  were  at  home  on  Christmas  Day;  and  somehow  we 
had  a  power  of  things  for  Christmas.  Then  just  as  I 
said  'Thank  God'  it  all  vanished  away.  But  it  was  so  real 
I'm  certain  it'll  be  exactly  as  I've  said.  We  must  all  take 
courage.     None  of  us'll  be  drowned." 

A  MINUTE  or  two  passed,  the  skipper  standing  with 
■^^  bowed  head  and  making  a  fine  picture  in  his  shining 
oilskins.  It  seemed  like  the  close  of  a  simple  religiou= 
service.  As  his  wife  stopped  speaking  the  two  went  silent- 
ly below.  "I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat,  for  this  is  for 
your  health,"  he  could  hear  the  brave  old  man  of  his 
memory  saying.  Jeannie  made  no  further  comment— and 
without  at  all  realizing  what  he  was  doing  he  found  himself 
stirring  the  fire  in  the  cabin  stove. 

The  uneasy  motion  of  the  vessel  warned  him  that  the 
water  was  shoaling  and  the  Banks  getting  near.  But  he 
had  forgotten  to  worry  and  soon  had  the  kettle  refilled  and 
boiling,  and  a  fresh  pot  of  steaming  coffee  brewed.  Calling 
all  hands  except  the  helmsman,  the  skipper  said  grace  in 
his  simple  way,  and  as  in  the  vision  of  his  memory  "then 
were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took  some  meat." 

How  deliverance  was  to  come  no  one  could  possibly 
guess.  Already  the  scudding  ship  had  passed  far  to  the 
south  of  the  track  of  steamers.  All  day  and  yet  another 
night  went  by — the  worst  night  of  all  in  many  ways.  For 
the  steep  seas  of  the  Banks  curled  over  more  than  once  on  to 
the  schooner's  taffrail  and  the  strained  hull,  working  more 
and  more  under  the  stress  and  drag  of  the  seas,  had  allowed 
the  ever  increasing  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  to  gain 
dangerously  on  the  pumps.  It  had  become  obvious  to  all 
that  if  help  was  to  come,  it  must  be  soon. 

When  the  evening  of  that  third  night  settled  down  it  was 
only  Jeannie's  optimism  that  saved  the  ship.  Beset  with 
their  never-ending  tasks  the  worn-out  crew  had  not  even 
noticed  that  the  skipper's  wife  had  assumed  the  r61e  of  cook. 
Nor  had  the  exuberance  of  good  things  that  were  constant- 
ly being  passed  up  to  them  struck  them  as  strange.  Never 
in  all  her  life  had  the  Silver  Queen  seen  such  days.  Sugar 
and  milk  accompanied  the  mugs  of  tea  that  were  on 
draught  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Alcohol  there 
was  none — but  the  frills  of  Christmas  were  "flowing" 
all  day  on  the  deck  of  that  sinking  vessel.  For  the  new 
cook  had  access  to  the  stock  that  St.  Nicholas  had  destined 
for  St.  Rode's  Harbor,  and  she  was  cheating  Father 
Neptune  of  them  in  the  only  way  possible. 

Just  before  daylight  on  the  fourth  morning  the  watch, 
dashing  aft,  yelled  to  the  skipper:  "Steamer's  light  on  the 
port  bow!  Not  more  than  a  mile  away!"  There  wasn't 
a  moment  to  lose,  or  they  would  be  just  as  "ships  passing 
in  the  night,"  for  all  hands  realized  that  the  chances  of  the 
steamer's  watch  seeing  the  water-logged  fishing  boat  with 
only  one  bare  stick  standing,  in  the  half  darkness,  were 
very  small  indeed. 

But  a  Newfoundland  fisherman,  like  the  native  weasel. 
is  not  be  caught  napping.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
flares  were  alight  from  end  to  end  of  the  doomed  vessel, 
and  the  old  sealing  gun  of  Skipper  Ambrose  was  barking 
out  its  hoarse  appeal  as  fast  as  it  could  be  reloaded.  Realiz- 
ing that  it  was  the  last  cast  of  the  die,  with  the  skill  of 
his  craft  he  also  began  edging  the  old  hull  to  windward, 
which  had  the  double  advantage  of  slowing  down  her  pace 
and  bringing  her  more  across  the  steamer's  path.  An 
answering  flare  from  the  stranger's  deck  soon  set  their 
minds  at  rest  that  they  had  been  seen.  The  problem  of 
doing  anything  to  help  them,  however,  seemed  utterly 
insoluble;  only  the  God-given  genius  of  the  sea,  and  the 
indomitable  pluck  of  British  sailors  in  the  face  of  danger 
could  even  now  possibly  save  them. 

DAWN  found  the  small  and  buffeted  ocean  tramp 
bravely  standing  by — and  the  impossible  was  actually 
being  attempted.  Six  men  in  a  small  boat  were  preparing 
to  be  lowered  oyer  the  great  rolling  iron  wall  into  the 
cauldron  of  that  storm-driven 
sea.  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  it  tried  can  begin  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty.  To 
Continued  on  page  59 
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ORATORS  I  HAVE  ENJOYED 


WIFE        OF 


MY  HUSBAND  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Dixon  Asquith,    a  cloth  merchant  in 
Morley — at  that    time  a  small  town 
outside  Leeds.     He  was  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter who  held  Bible  classes 
for   young   men.     He    mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  William 
Willans,     of     Huddersfield, 
who  sprang  of  an  old  York- 
shire Puritan  stock. 

He  died  when  he  was  thir- 
ty-five, leaving  four  children 
— William  Willans,  Herbert 
Henry,  Emily  Evelyn,  and 
Lilian  Josephine.  They  were 
brought  up  by  their  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  genius. 
I  named  my  daughter  after 
Goethe's  mother,  but  was 
glad  to  find  out  afterwards 
that  her  great  grandmother 
Willans  had  been  chris- 
tened Elizabeth. 

William  Willans — who  is 
dead — was  the  eldest  and  a 
clever  little  man.  He  taught 
at  Clifton  College  for  over 
thirty  years. 

Lilian  Josephine  died  when 
she  was  a  small  child  and 
Emily  Evelyn  is  the  only 
near  relation  of  my  husband 
still  living.  She  is  the  best  of 
women  and  has  shown  me 
nothing  but  affection. 

Although  Henry's  mother 
was  an  invalid  she  had  a 
moral,  religious,  and  intellec- 
tual influence  over  her  fam- 
ily that  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. She  was  a  profound 
reader  and  brilliant  talker 
and  belonged  to  what  was 
called  orthodox  nonconform- 
ity. 

She  had  to  live  on  the 
south   coast  because  of  the 

delicacy  of  her  lungs,  and  when  her  two  sons  went  to  the 
City  of  London  school  they  lived  together  in  lodgings 
in  Islington.  tt  'S 

After  my  husband's  first  marriage  he  made  money  by 
writing,  lecturing  and  examining  at  Oxford.  When  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar  success  did  not  come  to  him  at  once. 

It  was  said  that  Gliadstone  only  promoted  people  by 
seniority  and  never  before  knowing  what  they  were  like. 
It  was  not  so  in  my  husband's  case — lienry's  political  rise 
was  unique. 

He  had  no  rich  patron,  and  no  one  to  push  him  forward. 
He  had  made  for  himself  a  great  Oxford  reputation:  he  was 
a  fine  scholar  and  lawyer,  but  socially  was  not  known  to  a 
large  circle.  It  was  through  devilling  the  Affirmation  Bill 
for  Lord  James  of  Hereford— the  then  Attorney  General— 
that  my  husband  became  acquainted  with  Gladstone,  and 
from  that  moment  both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Prime  Minister  marked  him  out  for  distinction. 

The  Best  Orators  of  Forty  Years 

FROM  being  a  back  bench  member  of  Parliament  he 
became  without  the  intermediary  step  of  an  under- 
secretaryship  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

When  we  were  married  in  1894  he  was  Home  Secretary 
in  the  Liberal  government  and  had  already  made  his  repu- 
tation as  a  speaker. 

I  am  an  expert  listener  to  public  speaking,  having  heard 
every  one  from  William  Ewart  Gladstone  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  I  am  not  very  susceptible  to  rhetoric.  There 
are  men  who  are  life-sized  imitations  of  orators  but  who 
never  really  rise  above  the  level  of  the  highest  journalism: 
there  are  others  who  in  spite  of  logic  and  cogency  leave  you 
chilly  or  dusty;  and  there  are  some  who  seem  unable  to 
choose  between  their  many  perorations  at  what  moment 
to  sit  down — but  my  husband's  speaking  has  seldom  failed 
him  or  his  hearers. 

The  intellectual  fineness  that  makes  a  scholar  and  the 
forensic  concentration  that  makes  a  lawyer  would  in  most 
ca.ses  prevent  his  becoming  a  demagogue,  but  Henry's 
speaking  never  had  any  turn  that  way;  no  one  has  played 
up  with  more  freedom  and  conscience  to  high  political 
standards  throughout  his  public  life  than  he  has.  If  his 
speaking  is  somewhat  wanting  in  fire  it  never  lacks  light 
and  weight,  and  when  he  leaves  the  ground  his  strength  of 
wing  takes  his  audience  with  him.  He  speaks  with  equal 
ease  whether  he  is  prepared  or  not,  and  througho\it  the 
whole  of  his  Paisley  campaign  early  this  year  I  hardly 
ever   observed   him   use  a  note.     He   has   form   without 
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flummery  and  his  character  seems  to  illuminate  the  back- 
ground of  everything  he  says. 

I  think  Lord  Buckmaster  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are 
probably  the  best  platform  speakers  in  this  country,  but  I 
have  not  heard  the  Prime  Minister  for  so  many  years  that 
I  do  not  know  if  he  fills  the  gaps  between  his  own  and  his 
audience's  demonstrations.  Perorated  opinions  expressed 
with  fire  and  gesture,  however  intimately  they  may  link 
you  to  your  listeners,  will  not  carry  conviction  unless  they 
are  backed  by  something  else;  and  the  momentary  magic 
which  fills  people  with  excitement  and  emotion  does  not  go 
home  with  you.  I  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
after  hearing  every  famous  orator  since  1880,  that  however 
wonderfully  a  man  may  speak,  unless  eloquence  conveys 
character  and  is  accompanied  by  action,  it  is  as  "sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Lord  Buckmaster  is  a  great  artist.  He  is  a  man  of 
feeling,  courage  and  cultivation;  and  when  you  get  this 
combined  with  swiftness,  sincerity,  and  a  fastidious  choice 
of  words,  you  find  true  oratory;  he  has  "fire  in  his  belly," 
as  Carlyle  expressed  it.  It  is  when  the  fashion  of  the 
phrase  exceeds  the  depth  of  the  thought,  or  the  grandeur  of 
the  sentiment  expressed  appears  lacking  in  sincerity,  that 
you  lose  hold. 

I  enjoyed  hearing  President  Wilson  at  the  lunch  given 
to  him  in  the  City  on  December  28th,  1918,  more  almost 
than  anything  I  could  have  imagined.  His  is  the  kind  of 
speaking  I  like  best.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  white  fire  and 
is  more  brilliant  and  more  elevated,  but  the  President  has  a 
quality  of  his  own  which  is  impossible  to  put  on  paper. 
His  refined,  egotistical  face,  thin,  slightly  sensual  mouth, 
and  quiet  but  thrilling  voice  add  to  his  unusualness. 

What   Margot  Thinks  of  Wilson 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say  a  word  here  about  President 
Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference.  No  man  ever  had 
such  a  position  or  such  an  opportunity  as  he  had  in  Paris. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  went  there  with  a 
great  ideal.  There  are  as  many  stupid  things  said  about 
Americans  as  there  were  about  Kitchener.  The  idea,  for 
instance,  that  they  are  hustling  and  quick  seems  all  wrong 
to  me;  hustling,  possibly — but  (luick,  not.  They  are 
generous,  impulsive,  virile,  and  full  of  energy,  but  what  I 
miss  in  so  many  Americans  is  atmosphere,  imagination, 
distinction  and  idealism.  They  are  neither  artists  nor 
poets,  they  are  materialists. 

The  idealism  which  President  Wilson  brought  to  Ver- 
sailles was  what  all  mankind  was  starving  for  and  every 


country  needed — itssoldiers  and  sailors,  enemies 
and  allies  —  but  the  men  who  made  the  Peace 
did  not  fight  the  war,  and  as  representatives  of 
conquest  they  were  not  in  the  mood  for  Peace. 
The  President's  ideas  jar- 
red on  Americans,  infuriated 
France,  confused  Italy,  and 
were  neglected  by  England. 
Christening  the  four  "Big" 
was  fantastic!  If  any  one  of 
them  had  had  any  size,  or 
even  a  little  greatness,  the 
stupid  Peace  of  1919  could 
never  have  been  perpe- 
trated. The  Paris  Peace  was 
weakened,  first  by  the  un- 
conscientious delay  of  an  in- 
sensate  general  election 
brought  about  by  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister;  secondly  by 
a  breathless,  though  natural 
desire  for  revenge  in  France, 
later  by  the  complete  col- 
lapse of  America  through  its 
President  on  one  side  and 
its  people  on  the  other — and 
ultimately  by  a  general 
policy  of  greed,  grab,  and 
intrigue,  which  reduced  Ver- 
sailles to  a  thieves'  kitchen. 
The  worst  qualities  of  every 
nation,  instead  of  the  best, 
were  as  violently  visible  as 
the  flags  flown  from  ships. 

In  estimating  the  part  the 
French  played  in  the  Peace 
we  must  never  forget  that 
they  were  brutally  attacked 
without  any  provocation — 
one  might  almost  say  pre- 
•  paration — on  their  part.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  what 
they  have  suffered.  The 
deliberate  and  wanton  laying 
waste  of  their  orchards, 
their  factories  and  lands  by 
the  Germans  even  after  they  knew  they  had  been  defeated 
will  never  be  forgiven.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
peculiar  Prussian  arrogance  that  the  big  and  little  nations 
grouped  together  originally,  and  it  is  the  subsequent  ruth- 
lessness  shown  by  the  Germans  that  has  brought  about  the 
ardent  desire  to  keep  them  punished  which  is  pursuing 
people  like  an  evil  spirit  all  over  the  world  to-day. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  Big  Four  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
this  revenge  and  unwisdom  at  Versailles. 

Did  they  try  to?  Have  they  succeeded?  Can  any  one 
say  that  this  is  a  good  Peace? 

There  are  people  even  in  this  sane  country  who  say  that 
if  we  had  been  better  prepared  for  war  in  August,  1914, 
it  could  not  have  taken  place.  To  these  I  would  put  one 
question:  Was  not  Germany  prepared  for  war?  The 
very  reverse  is  true:  if  you  are  sufficiently  prepared  for 
war  you  will  certainly  get  it.  What  Prime  Minister  would 
have  stayed  in  office,  or  what  Government  could  have 
carried  on,  if  they  had  asked  any  House  of  Commons  at 
any  time  to  allow  them  to  have  a  standing  army  of  four 
million  men  kept  fully  equipped  on  the  chance  of  war  with 
Germany  or  with  any  other  country?  To  keep  an  im- 
mense army,  a  huge  navy,  and  have  a  vast  trade  by  which 
you  pay  for  both  is  asking  too  much  of  Fortune.  However 
well  prepared  we  might  have  been  the  war  would  have 
taken  place  just  the  same,  and  the  very  strength  of  our 
pasition  in  Europe  on  the  4th  of  August,  1914,  was  that 
we  had  not  provoked  Germany  or  any  other  country  by 
huge  Prussian  preparations.  It  was  more  than  lucky  for 
Europe  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  in  office  in  that  fateful 
year— as  it  is  conceivable  the  Tory  Jingoes  might  not  have 
inspired  the  same  confidence. 

A  Good  War  and  a  Bad  Case 

POLITICAL  memories  are  short,  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  Boer  War.  There  was  quite  a  good  case  for 
that  war,  but  no  one  could  say  it  was  well  presented.  I 
will  go  further,  there  was  not  a  country  in  Europe  or  the 
Continent  that  understood  it.  Still  less  did  people  under- 
stand our  South  African  Peace.  The  Lyttleton  Con- 
stitution, which  the  Unionists  approved,  was  giving  with 
one  hand  and  taking  away  with  the  other.  When  my  hus- 
band proposed  giving  with  both  he  was  lost  to  the  world! 
When  he  tried  during  the  war  with  his  usual  foresight  to 
fix  up  Irish  self-government  he  reminded  Arthur  Balfour 
of  the  attitude  he  and  his  party  had  foolishK-  M.i.int,.,!  in 
the  South  African  Peace.     I  le  said : 
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The  Emancipation  of 
Polly  MacCrae 

By    F.    B.    M.    COLLIER 

ilLLUSTJlATED    BY  DUDLEY  GLOYNl'',    SUMMERS 

IT  WAS  only  half  past  five,  yet  it  was  dark,  for  it  was  late  November  and  cold  with  the 
damp  biting  chill  of  winter  rain.     The  little  county  town  of  Birkenhead,  just  fifty 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  had  turned  on  its  street  lights.     The  few  people  abroad 
■shivered,  turned  up  their  collars,  and  stepped  out  briskly  as 
■they  came  out  of  store  or  office.    Now  and  again  an  odd  motor 
closely-hooded  against  the  weather  pounded  noisily  along  the 
highway,  with  such  a  clap-trap  as  bespoke  frozen,  lifeless 
joints  and  flopping  chains.     Yet  despite  the  severity  of  nature, 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  was  beginning  to  creep  abroad.     The 
spring  in  the  step  of  pedestrians;  the  glimmer  of  cheer  in  the 
faces  seen  in  the  stores;  the  hopeful  endurance  of  the  voices 
that  bewailed  the  grimness  of  skies  and  horizon — all  seemed  to 
be  a  gentle  reflex  of  the  pending  festivities  which  no  external 
hardship  or  misTortune  could  entirely  obliterate. 

Frost  had  set  in  the  first  of  the  month  and  had  gripped  field 
and  furrow,  Main  street  and  privatelawn,  with  an  unrelenting 
iron  grasp.  There  had  been  few  snow  flurries  but  icy  east 
winds  seemed  to  blow  every  day  and  all  day  long.  Now  and 
again  a  few  hours'  sleet  or  frozen  rain  varied  the  penetrating 
inclemency  of  the  season,  but  there  was  no  rise  in  temperature, 
and  many  farmers  had  to  chop  or  plough  their  turnips  from  the 
frozen  earth. 

Polly  and  Maria  MacGrae  lived  together  in  a  very  roomy 
cottage  on  a  side  avenue  near  Main  street. 
Polly  was  forty-two  and  Maria  thirty-eight. 
Polly  was  a  cripple.  And  to-day  for  the  first 
time  the  self-feeder  had  been  lit,  for  Maria  wa 
taking  the  six  o'clock  train  for  the  eity,  and 
Cousin  Sarah  was  to  come  ov«r  in  an  hour  or  so, 
and  stay  with  Polly, 

Polly  and   Maria  were  the  only 
members  of  the  family  left  together. 
One  brother  had  married  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  and  settled 
happily  in  the  West.     Their  mother 
had  died  ten  years  ago,  the  father 
•five  years  previously,  and  Polly  and 
Maria  were 
trying  to 
«  k  e  out  a 
decorous 
•existence  on 
the  interest 
money  of 
$5,000  and 
that   w  a J 
why  Maria 
had  sternly 
adhered  to 
the  wood 
fire  in  the 
kitchen   as 

long  as  possible.      The  two 
were  now  having  a  cup  of  tea 
on  the  comer  of  the  kitchen 
table.     Polly  was  seated  in  her  wooden  arm- 
chair nearest  the  stove,  and  Maria,  in  ulster 
and  hat,  was  carefully  and  primly  finishing  her 
simple  meal  before  departure. 

The  clear  light  from  the  one  small  oil  lamp 
fell  full  on  the  faces  of  both  sisters.  Maria  was 
short  and  plump  and  ruddy-skinned,  with  a  smiling, 
twinkling  countenance  that  promised  merriment  and 
laughter,  but  that  never  fulfilled  its  promise.  For 
Maria  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  a  trim,  methodical 
housekeeper,  a  painstaking  economist  and  manager,  and 
pursued  a  modest,  persistent,   gentle  course  of  sys- 


^^^^ 


tematic,  prosaic  duty  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
Polly  was  equally  low-voiced,  quiet  and  unasser- 
tive, and  bent  to  the  rigid  routine  of  Maria's  leader- 
ship and  control  as  indifferently  as  a  docile  child. 
Polly  was  short  too,  but  slender  of  form,  and  her 
features  were  straight  and  well-formed,  almost 
Grecian  in  their  regularity.  Her  eyes  were  honest 
and  frankly  blue.  Her  hair,  abundant  and  soft 
and  nutty  brown,  was  parted  and  plainly  but  becomingly  knotted  at  the 
back.  Her  face  was  pale  and  very  wistful.  Everybody  sympathized,  and 
condoled  with  her,  and  murmured:  "Poor  thing— it's  awful  to  be  a  cripple." 
And  Polly  always  overheard,  and  pretended  to  be  deaf,  and  showed  her 
sensitiveness  only  in  a  smile  that  was  a  little  more  wistful. 

Maria  gathered  up  the  dishes  from  the  table,  moved  Polly  back,  gave  her 
crutch  and  stick,  and,  whilst  the  latter  painfully  dragged  her  aching,  twisted 
rheumatic  thigh  from  her  chair,  and  writhed  and  hobbled  her  tortuous  way 
into  the  big  easy  chair  prepared  in  front  of  the  self-feeder  in  the  dining-room. 
Maria  washed  the  two  cups  and  plates,  her  hands  deftly  stretched  out  so  as 
to  avoid  soiling  her  street  attire.  She  tidied  chairs  and  mats,  poked  and 
replenished  the  dying  fire,  then  carried  the  lamp  in  and  placed  it  near  Polly 
on  the  table.     When  she  gathered  up  her  purse  a  queer  sort  of  dramatic 

silence  fell  upon  the  two  as  Maria 
stood  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

"I'll  call  in  at  Cousin  Sarah's  as  1 
pass,  and  tell  her  not  to  be  long,"  she 
said  at  last. 

Polly  looked  up  gently  and  casual- 
ly, just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive a  farewell  kiss. 
"Oh,  she  need  not 
hurry  for  an  hour  or 
so." 

There  was  a  mom- 
ent's pause.  "Have 
you  all  you  want?" 
Polly  asked  earnestly. 
"Yes,  I  think  so. 
Good-bye,  Polly,  and 
be  careful." 

The  back  kitchen 
door  closed  decisively 
and  she  was  gone. 
Gone,  and 
Polly  real- 
ized with 
a  guilty 
se  n  se  of 
relief  that 
she  had  for- 
gotten to 
turn  down 


Job  and    Pully   were   left   in   glorious   Bolilude. 
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^he  lamp,  and  shut  out  the  drafts  on  the  feeder.  Or  had 
she — the  thought  came  wearily  to  the  invalid  in  the  chair — 
had  she  abated  her  usual  frugal  practice,  at  the  thought  of 
the  other  parting  that  was  looming  so  grimly  near? 

'"p'HE  actual  compassing  of  this  tragic  break  in  the  lives 
A  of  the  two  sisters  had  come  of  recent  date,  by  the  subtle 
process  of  argument  and  persuasion,  but  the  genesis  of  the 
■whole  matter  ran  back  nearly  thirty  years.  At  that  time 
the  MacCraes  had  lived  on  a  farm  in  Willowdale  just  out- 
side Toronto.  That  was  the  happiest  life  Polly  had  ever 
known.  But  the  neighbors  were  mostly  Roman  Catholic 
and  Church  of  England,  and  Aunt  Matilda  MacDonald, 
their  mother's  sister,  whose  husband  was  farming  up  near 
Birkenhead,  had  persuaded  the  MacCraes  to  rent  their 
"farm,  and  try  life  in  the  more  northern  district,  where  the 
whole  township  was  north  of  Ireland  Presbyterian  like 
themselves.  The  MacDonalds,  however,  were  ambitious, 
and  left  the  farm  when  their  third  child  passed  the  entrance 
to  the  High  School.  And  now  the  members  of  the  family 
were  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  different  cities  and 
professions. 

But  the  MacCraes  had  remained  practically  stationary. 
When  Mrs.  MacCrae  died  the  farm  had  been  sold,  and  a 
house  and  two  acres  bought  on  the  outskirts  of  Birkenhead. 
There,  a  cow,  pig,  hens  and  a  few  fruit  trees  helped  furnish 
a  very  plain  but  comfortable  existence.  Long  before  this 
time  Polly  had  become  a  \'irtual  invalid.  Fifteen  years 
before  she  had  nursed  Maria  through  a  six  months'  terrible 
illness.  She  had  been  run  down,  caught  cold,  and  rheu- 
matism or  a  sort  of  neuritis  settled  in  her  thigh.  No  doc- 
tor's advice  had  been  sought  for  several  years  and  when 
sought  went  largely  unheeded.  And  in  five  years  Polly 
had  become  a  cripple.  When  her  father  died  she  had  be- 
■oome  so  much  worse,  and  was  such  a  helpless,  aching,  tor- 
tured invalid  that  cow,  pig,  hens  and  home  were  sold  and  a 
cottage  right  in  town  procured. 

It  was  then  the  MacDonald  girls,  Jennie  and  Matilda, 
began  appearing  frequently  on  the  scene.  They  had 
changed  much  since  their  frugal  farm  life  days,  and  talked 
volubly  and  insistently  of  accommodations  and  clothes 
and  "decent  living."  It  was  Jennie  who  had  first  suggested 
sending  Polly  to  the  Home  for  Incurables  in  Toronto, 
where  she  would  have  "plenty  of  company,  proper  care  and 
all  necessary  accommodations."  It  was  planned  that 
Maria  should  go  to  Montreal  and  take  a  good  position  in  an 
office.  At  first  Polly  thought  the  suggestion  a  oke,  but 
soon  she  discovered  that 
both  her  cousins  were  in 
earnest.  Dimly  she  guess- 
ed that  their  idea  was  to 
remove  their  relatives, 
the  MacCraes,  of  whom 
they  were  genuinely  fond, 
from  the  dullness  and  un- 
eventfulness  of  their  life, 
that  had  of  late  years  be- 
come touched  with  pen- 
ury, added  to  which  was 
the  desire  to  lift  them  out 
of  a  life  that  the  Mac- 
Donalds  deemed  beneath 
their  dignity.  When  Pol- 
ly fully  realized  the  in- 
tent of  the  friends  she  HVIS  ^M\ 
had  loved  so  devotedly,  a  W"  ^^  ^ 
sort  of  dumb,  black  f 
numbness  engulfed  her, 
body  and  soul,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  week.  ' 
Outwardly,  she  seemed 
only  a  tiny  bit  paler,  a 
little  more  helpless,  and 
smiled  a  little  more  wist- 
fully. Then  she  regained 
her  capacity  to  think, 
and  further  discovered 
that  Maria  was  regarding 
the  proposition  with  fa- 
vor. A  hopeless  gloom 
clouded  her  spirit,  and 
she  seemed  to  endure  life 
with  a  sort  of  reckless, 
unselfish  indifference.  To 
the  cousins'  scheme  she 
affected  a  calm,  non- 
committal acquiescence, 
and  the  entire  decision 
and  planning  was  left  in 
Maria's  hands. 

FOR  two  unwed  sisters 
to  live  apart,  one  to 
be  sent  to  the  "Home  for 
Incurables,"  the  other  to 
work  in  an  ofllice,  was  to 
P>lly  unthinkable. 

A  queer  estrangemenl 
of  feeling  had  succeeded 
the  conviction  that  Maria 


actually  was  willing  to  consider  the  idea.  PrMe  helped 
her  conceal  the  nameless  horror  with  which  the  prospect 
inspired  her.  She  had  never  asserted  herself  all  her  life. 
She  had  always  been  obsessed  by  an  abnormal  sense  of 
duty  to  family  claims  and  parental  authority.  And  so 
she  had  meekly  sacrificed  her  entire  individuality  to  home 
precepts  and  home  fads.  Even  now  that  all  things  had 
been  arranged  for  the  break — her  new  position  awaiting 
Maria  at  the  New  Year — the  MacDonalds'  comprehensive 
interviews  and  negotiations  with  the  hospital  completed 
and  nothing  left  save  this  trip  of  Maria's  for  a  person- 
al inspection  of  the  home  and  its  desirability — even  now 
when  the  great  upheaval  in  both  their  lives  was  convincing- 
ly imminent,  Polly- thrust  all  contemplation  of  the  details 
from  her  mind. 

It  was  two  years  since  the  suggestion  had  first  been 
made,  and  though  the  calamity  seemed  almost  an  accom- 
plished fact  Polly  still  entertained  the  strange,  unreasoning 
conviction  that  a  miracle  would  prevent  it.  Some  totally 
unforeseen  development  would  intervene — she,  herself, 
might  die  and  this  latter  alternative  she  cherished  with 
secret,  serene  satisfaction. 

But  to-night  she  was  alone,  would  have  at  least  a  whole 
hour  to  revel  in  home  and  the  warm  fire.  She  wondered 
if  there  would  be  lots  of  heat  in  the  hospital,  but  was  sure 
there  wouldn't,  for  people  said  hot  rooms  were  not  sani- 
tary. But,  oh!  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  get  up 
every  morning  for  a  whole  week  in  winter,  and  feel  your 
nose  and  hands,  warm,  and  escape  the  gnawing,  aching 
pain  the  cold  caused  in  her  thigh! 

However,  the  newly-lighted  coal  stove  gave  out  a  splen- 
did heat,  and  the  damper  was  still  in,  and  it  would  keep 
on  being  hot.  For  Polly  had  never  dreamed  of  putting  in 
the  damper  or  turning  up  the  light  when  left  to  her  own 
devices.  She  had  never  violated  Maria's  economical 
edicts  when  Maria  wasn'tlooking,  no  matter  how  she  suffer- 
ed by  them.  Now  she  would  have  the  luxury  of  weaving 
in  the  warmth  and  light  her  yearly  Christmas  fancies, 
and  keeping  once  more  a  tryst  with  memory,  and  harking 
back  to  the  old  Willowdale  life  when  she  had  tasted  the 
normal  follies  of  childhood,  and  been  so  often  close  to 
joy  and  happiness. 

THE  MacCraes  had  never  done  anything  to  build  up 
Christmas  traditions  in  their  family.  The  children 
had  never  hung  up  their  stockings,  nor  revelled  in  gifts 
other  than  new  biljles,  new  stockings,  and  perhaps  a  few 


peanuts  and  mixed  sweets.  They  had  hev6r  faked  turkeys 
and  had  always  sold  their  geese  in  the  fall,  so  they  usually 
killed  a  chicken  for  Christmas  if  they  had  any  superfluous 
cockerels.  When  they  lived  in  Willowdale  all  the  neigh- 
bors used  to  attend  the  Christmas  raffles,  where  a  few 
cents  might  procure  both  geese  and  turkeys  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner,  to  be  duly  supplemented  by  huge  plum 
puddings. 

Polly  remembered  well  how  Job  Gow,  the  only  child  of 
Jacob  Gow,  the  foundryman,  who  lived  in  the  tiniest  of 
clapboard  shacks,  and  kept  spotlessly  clean,  always 
hailed  Christmas  as  a  sort  of  fairy  land  of  luxury.  Once 
he  had  stolen  a  leg  of  turkey,  and  a  slice  of  pudding  for 
Polly  to  taste,  and  had  been  whipped  next  day  for  inordin- 
ate greediness. 

All  the  children  in  Willowdale  hung  up  their  stockings, 
and  got  nuts  and  candies  in  the  toes,  a  big  orange  in  the 
heel,  and  all  sorts  of  china  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
woolly  lambs,  bright-covered  picture  books  and  tinsel 
crackers  in  the  legs.  Polly  remembered  how  happy  she 
had  been  when  Job  let  her  hold  his  china  lamb  one  Christ- 
mas morning  after  he  had  been  to  church,  and  was  waiting 
for  the  turkey  to  be  put  on  the  table. 

Nearly  all  the  Willowdale  people  had  family  gatherings. 
Tables  were  carried  into  one  room,  blocked  and  propped 
together,  and  table  cloths  cunningly  arranged  to  create 
an  impression  of  one  long  festal  board.  Around  it  the 
children  sat  on  improvised  benches,  whilst  chairs  accom- 
modated their  elders,  the  skilled  male  carvers  of  the  family 
being  given  the  arm-chairs. 

Often  Polly  had  longed  to  see  how  their  big  dining-room 
would  have  looked  with  a  table  groaning  under  turkeys, 
pies  and  pudding,  a  roomful  of  guests,  cedar  wreaths  and 
spruce  round  the  walls  and  windows,  and  a  little  mistletoe 
over  the  door.  Polly  had  always  believed  her  vision  would 
come  true  but  it  never  had.  Her  parents  had  had  a  much 
larger  and  finer  house  than  most  of  the  villagers.  For  it 
was  a  big,  white,  spacious,  roomy  one-and-a-half-story 
structure  nestling  close  to  the  Humber  and  generously 
shaded  with  ancient  willows  and  great  spreading  basswood. 
They  had  plenty  of  bedrooms,  parlor,  living-room,  and 
smoke  house  besides  several  kitchens.  One  of  the  latter 
boasted  a  huge  brick  fireplace,  but  never  in  Polly's  time 
had  it  boasted  a  log  fire. 

In  those  days  Polly  had  only  one  companion,  Sally 
Macintosh,   whom    her    parents    countenanced,    Sally's 

people  being  Methodists 
of  approved  puritanical 
type.  But  Sally,  like 
Polly,  had  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  her  English 
Church  neighbors  and 
flagrantly  argued  and  de- 
ceived her  parents  into 
letting  her  go  to  the  Eng- 
lish  Church  Sunday 
School,  which  she  main- 
tained was  nearer  and 
nicer,  the  singing  better 
and  the  people  jollier — 
and,  anyway,  everybody 
went  there.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  beguiled 
Polly  into  Christ 
Church  on  a  week  day 
to  peep  at  the  Christmas 
decorations,  and  Polly 
had  peeped  and  stood  en- 
tranced. The  little  cross- 
shaped  interior  was  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  with 
its  chancel  trimmings,  its 
tiny  transepts,  its  rood 
screen  and  generally 
inviting  atmosphere.  Job 
Gow  was  the  alto  soloist 
in  the  choir  then,  and 
when  they  were  alone, 
after  great  coaxing  and 
persuasion,  he  had  sung 
some  of  his  Christmas 
music  to  Polly— "Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing" 
-  -"O,  come,  all  ye  faith- 
ful"— and  his  part  in  the 
Christmas  anthem,  "For 
unto  us  is  bom  this  day — 
this  day  in  the  City  of 
David."  And  Christmas 
never  came  around  that 
the  strains  of  that  jubil- 
ant solo  didn't  ring  in  her 
ears. 

When  Polly  lived  in 
Willowdale  she  had, 
though  sober  and  quiet, 
mingled  with  all  the 
juveniles.  She  was  al- 
CortHnued  on  page  se 
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Where  Do  Our  Paper  Profits  Go? 


THE  paper  and  pulp  industry  of 
Canada  is  the   red-hot  end  of 
a  poker  just  now.     1  don't  hap- 
pen to  have  gloves  on.     Ifmay  offend  by  the 
facts  set  down ;  so  get  a  t  hip  on  each  shoulder. 
In  fact,  get  several;  for  everybody  is  mad  and 
hot  about  the  cost  of  paper. 

First,  the  newspai)ers  in  medium-sized 
cities  and  small  towns  are  mad  because  they 
are  paying  prices  of  16  to  18  cents  a  pound: 
where  they  used  to  pay  1  and  2  cents.  Next, 
the  big  metroi)olitan  papers  are  mad  because, 
even  on  long  time  contracts,  they  are  paying 
5  to  6  and  10  cents  where  they  u.sed  to  pay  1 
and  2  cents.  Then  the  magazines  are  mad- 
dest of  all  because  they  are  almost  where 
they  can't  be  .sure  of  a  supply  at  all,  even  at 
prices  advanced  300  per  cent.  The  book 
people  are  swearing  and  the  book  buyers  are 
sweltering  because  books  that  used  to  cost 
retail  $1.35,  now  cost  $1.75,  and  if  the  price 
goes  higher  it  will  affect  the  sale  of  books.  It 
is  now  affecting  the  sale  of  books.  Only  a 
book  that  is  a  sure  seller,  or  a  deadly  steady 
and  safe  seller,  has  a  chance  of  being  pub- 
lished. 

Then,  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada 
are  mad  because  they  are  being  accused  of 
"gouging"  profits,  whereas— with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  small  mill  in  Canada— the  Can- 
adian mills  are  not  getting  one  half,  in  some 
cases  one  third,  the  prices  being  charged  the 
American  buyer;  and  when  Germany  gets 
back  in  the  game  full  swing  she  may  capture 
the  American  trade  by  cutting  these  exor- 
bitant, "robber"  prices. 

And  lastly.  Labor  is  mad  because  though 
paper  manufacturers'  wages  have  gone  up 
three  hundred  per  cent,  since  1914,  if  the 
profits  are  proportionate  to  the  "robber" 
prices  charged.  Labor  thinks  it  should  have 
a  larger  share  of  those  profits. 

And  because  of  those  "robber"  prices  being 
laid  at  Canada's  door  for  her  policy  of  pre- 
ferring to  have  paper  out  of  her  timber 
limits  manufactured  in  Canadian  mills  in- 
stead of  in  American  mills,  an  American 
senator  actually  proposed  laying  an  embargo 
on  anthracite  coal  shipped  to,  and  needed  in, 
Canada.  If  the  American  senator  had  prob- 
ed a  little  deeper,  he  would  have  found  the 
ring  of  gougers  is  not  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  boundary,  but  on  the  American  side. 

Here  is  how  the  impasse  has  come  about. 

Oodles  of  Prosperity 

ipVEN  if  there  had  been  no  War,  with  the 
■»-'  increased  demands  for  paper  and  the 
decreased  areas  of  timber  available  for  pulp 
in  the  United  States,  there  would  have  been  a 
shortage  of  paper  supplies  and  an  advance 
of  prices;  but  when  the  war  cut  off  supplies 
from  Germany  and  Sweden,  the  shortage  be- 
came a  famine,  and  prices  began  vaulting. 

The  war  cut  German  supplies  off  from  the 
United  States.  The  war  cut  off  the  supply 
of  paper  workers.  It  in  creased  the  cost  of  paper  machinery 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  per  cent.  This  machinery 
came  chiefly  from  Germany.  But  the  war  did  more  than 
that.  It  brought  oodles  of  prosperity  to  the  United 
States.  Papers  multiplied  in  numbers  and  in  size.  So 
did  trade  magazines.  So  did  trade  requirements  for 
wrappers,  for  cardboard  boxes,  for  packing,  for  tissue 
paper,  for  wall  paper  and  beaver  boarding.  The  demands 
multiplied  many  hundred  fold.  Then  when  excess  war 
taxes  were  clapped  on  in  the  United  States,  to  escape  such 
taxes,  many  trades  began  campaigns  of  heavy  advertising 
in  dailies,  in  bill  and  posters,  in  mails— all  of  which  swelled 
the  demand  for  paper. 

Suddenly  the  United  States  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in 
ten  years  it  would  not  have  a  stick  of  pulp  timber  left 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Either  it  must  buy  its 
paper  from  Canada,  or  go  to  the  expense  of  moving  its 
paper  plants  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  forest  reserves; 
and  the  latter  alternative  meant  heavy  expense  of  money 
installing  equipment  and  heavy  freights  to  the  East. 
^^  Now,  certain  people  have  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  for 
"sensing"  what  is  happening  under  the  surface  in  trade. 
I  don't  know  that  we  should  blame  them  for  it  rather  than 
ourselves,  who  failed  to  see  ahead;  but  certain  rings  of 
importers  in  Chicago— Dayton  in  the  West,  and  New 
York  in  the  East,  "sensed"  what  was  coming  and  got  busy. 
Here  were  Canadian  plants  stalled  by  the  war.  Here 
were  American  plants  in  1915  hit  by  the  panic  and  afraid 
they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  output.     To  shut 


NO.  Ill  IN   THE   SERIES  "CANADA  REVISITED" 

By     AGNES     C.     LAUT 


Above:  Sulphur  Tanks  above  Abitibi  Paper  Mills.  Centre:  A  winter's  supply  of  pulpwood. 
From  200,000  to  300,000  cords  are  obtained  in  advance,  in  case  of  fire.  Miss  Laut  can  be 
seen  in  foreground.  Below:  Boarding  house  and  hotel  accommodation  is  supplied  the  paper 
workers,  at  Iroquois  Falls.       This  is  an  ideal  town-site  in  the  wilderness.      The  cost  to  vhe 

worker  is   $40   a  month. 


down  meant  dead  loss,  inability  to  meet  interest  on  accru- 
ing bonds,  dispersion  of  staffs  of  highly  trained  expert 
workers.  And  here  were  these  rings  of  brokers  getting 
secretly 'and  quietly  very  busy.  They  jumped  into  an 
arena  of  uncertainty  with  the  nonchalance  of  gamblers 
taking  risks  and  going  it  blind.  Blind?  No,  but  with 
eyes  that  bored  through  the  stone  wall  of  the  future. 
They  went  to  American  paper  mills,  who  were  afraid 
they  could  not  sell  their  output,  and  tied  all  they  could 
up  in  long  time  contracts  for  certain  deliveries  at  certain 
figures  over  a  term  of  years.  They  also  went  to  certain 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  and  tied  up  on  long 
time  contracts  at  a  profit  over  what  they  had  contracted 
at  the  mills.  The  two  types  of  contracts  gave  them 
collateral  security  at  the  banks  to  extend  their  brokerage 
operations.  Many  publishers  refused  to  tie  up,  expect- 
ing paper  to  drop  after  the  war.  They  have  been  kick- 
ing themselves  since,  and  they  are  the  people  whom  the 
brokers  are  forcing  to  pay  "through  the  nose"  now  on 
short  time  contracts  at  prices  which  are  advancing  every 
three  months. 

How  the  Brokers  Cot  the  Coin 

'T*HEN  the  brokers  came  up  to  Canada.  Many  of 
■»■  the  Canadian  mills  had  long  time  contracts  with  big 
American  dailies.  Those  who  hadn't,  or  those  who  had 
a  surplus  over  their  long  time  contracts,  tied  up  at  pre- 
vailing figures.  They,  too,  have  been  kicking  themselves 
since;  for  when  the  squeeze  came  and  prices  began   to 


soar,  they  were  still  delivering  at  the 
old  price;  which  was  not  half,  in  some 
cases,  not  a  third,  what  the  brokers 
were  charging  for  what  they  resold  at  no 
cost  to  themselves  but  the  pen  stroke.  I 
know  some  mills  in  Canada  that  are  selling 
paper  at  $90  to  $110  f.o.b.  Quebec  and  On- 
tario points,  freight  to  American  points 
runs  $5  to  $1 1  a  ton ;  and  that  paper  is  being 
resold  at  American  points  at  $220  long  con- 
tracts, $360  short  contracts;  the  poor  beggars 
buying  on  short  contracts  being  so  near 
bankruptcy  they  can't  finance  more  than 
small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Of  course,  when  the  Canadian  mills  Saw 
how  the  wind  was  blowing,  they  rushed  to 
install  more  machinery  and  increase  their 
output;  but  here  they  came  up  against  a 
real  stall.  The  machinery  came  from  Ger- 
many; and  it  cost  300  per  cent,  higher  than 
formerly,  and,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be 
bought  at  all.  They  could  only  buy  options 
on  the  machinery  when  it  could  be  delivered 
and  the  delay  in  the  Peace  Treaty  still  tied 
up  German  shipping. 

During  the  war,  a  great  many  buyers 
of  timber  limits  could  not  find  money  to  pay 
the  balances  they  owed  on  pulp  limits 
bought  years  ago  outright.  Simultaneously, 
these  limits  owned  in  fee  simple,  which  had 
probably  changed  hands  a  dozen  times  during 
the  war,  began  to  be  mysteriously  acquired 
by  unseen  hands.  Canada's  paper  com- 
pany shares  began  to  soar.  They  soared  be- 
cause of  the  threatened  famine  in  paper,  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  paid  for  paper,  and 
because  these  same  brokers  were  buying 
shares  in  Canadian  companies  on  the  open 
market. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  prices  I  may 
add  while  I  was  in  the  paper  sections  of  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  British-  Columbia,  the 
prices  being  paid  Canadians  f.o.b.  ran  from 
$90  to  $110  for  newsprint,  $65  to  $60  for 
sulphite,  $58  for  ground  wood.  The  prices 
being  charged  the  American  consumer  ran 
from  twice  to  three  times  these  figures. 

Fix  the  blame  for  "profiteering"  where 
you  like.  The  gouging  has  not  been  done 
by  Canadians. 

Get  several  other  points  clear  on  which 
there  is  great  misunderstanding! 

On  lands  owned  in  fee  simple,  whether 
in  Quebec,  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  there  is  no  stumpage  or  royalty 
charge.  Nor  are  there  any  restrictions  as  to 
export  of  unmanufactured  pulp  woods.  It  is 
only  on  crown  lands  leased,  stumpage  and 
royalty  charges  are  made,  and  one  province 
insists  the  paper  shall  be  manufactured  in 
Canada  and  not  the  raw  wood  exported  to 
build  up  American  mills.  So  that  disposes 
of  the  charge  that  Canada  is  "holding  up" 
American  consumers  for  all  the  traflfie  will 
carry.  If  American  mills  want  to  buy  raw 
wood  —  of  which  more  than  300,000  cords 
went  from  one  small  section  of  Ontario  to  points  in  New 
York  last  year — all  they  have  to  do  is  buy  from  Canadian 
settlers,  whoown  the  land,  or  buy  lands  owned  in  fee  simple. 

The  Resources  We  Still  Have 

AS  THE  policy  of  the  Canadian  provinces  is  to-day 
only  to  lease  pulpwood  areas,  are  such  areas  owned  in 
fee  simple  available?  Yes— in  millions  of  acres,  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  acres  in  British  Columbia.  In  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  the  answer  must  be  qualified. 

Lands  owned  in  fee  simple  there  are,  but  they  <;an  no 
longer  be  picked  up  at  a  song,  at  50  cents  to  $2.50  an  acre 
as  they  were  once  bought.  The  owner  sells  them  for  what 
he  can  get,  the  most  he  can  get.  Lands  close  to  cheap 
water  power  and  water  or  rail  transportation  are  mostly 
already  taken.  Also  water  power  close  to  good  pulp 
limits  is  mostly  taken.  There  is  abundant  pulp  wood 
back  over  the  hinterland  towards  James  Bay.  Also  there 
is  abundant  water  power;  but  there  is  no  railroad  yet. 
That  is  buying  the  future;  and  does  not  lessen  the  paper 
famine  of  the  present. 

Whereas  when  you  consider  British  Columbia,  the  con- 
ditions are  still  pristine.  There  is  abundant  land  to  be 
bought  in  fee  simple  at  from  $2.50  to  $20  an  acre.  There 
is  abundant  timber  to  be  leased  on  stumpage  royalty 
basis  of  $1.25  to  $2  an  acre  lease  and  royalty  $1.10  per 
thousand,  and  water  power  to  waste  in  ten  thousand  can- 
yons of  silent  forest  untrodden  by  foot  of  man — all  within 
Continued  on  page  78 
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Our  Golden  Flood  Roars  East 


UNIVERSITIES  established  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion each  year  turn  out  their  quota  of  trained  men 
and  women  to  engage  in  the  professions,  the  arts, 
skilled  trades,  mining  and  even  domestic  pursuits.  But 
for  the  training  of  her  sons  and  daughters  in  the  biggest 
business  she  has  to-day  and  the  business  of  the  most 
stupendous  proportions  she  will  perhaps  have  for  all  time 
to  come — the  business  of  handling  grain — Canada  has  no 
halls  of  learning  and  no  grave-faced  professors  to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  do  it. 

Yet  the  moving  of  the  western  crop  from  the  prairies 
to  the  seaboards  and  the  markets  of  the  world  is  Canada's 
mightiest  annual  undertaking  and  the  system  and  despatch 
to  which  the  work  is  now  reduced  one  of  the  wonders  of 
modern  commerce.  This  year,  as  an  illustration,  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  bushels  of 
wheat  alone,  not  to  mention  oats,  flax  and  other  grain 
products  of  the  prairies,  has  to  be  picked  up  after  it  leaves  . 
the  threshing-machine,  hauled  to  the  country  elevators 
or  to  the  railway  terminals,  despatched  on  trains,  sampled 
or  graded  for  marketing,  segregated  and  redeemed  if  it  be 
low-grade  or  dirty,  elevated  for  storage  at  the  lake  ports 
and  reloaded  into  boats  or  grain  cars  for  shipment  to 
waiting  ocean  boats  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Outside  of  the  operation  of  the  railways,  where  from 
thirteen  hundred  to  more  than  two  thousand  cars  of  grain 
a  day  roar  east  over  the  transcontinental  lines,  a  great 
army  of  experts  and  assistants  are  employed  in  directing 
the  flow  of  these  golden  rivers  of  wheat. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  West  that  wherever  wheat  pauses 
in  its  journey  east  it  leaves  cash  tribute  behind.  The  men 
who  pioneered  modern  wheat-handling  in  Canada  have 
long  since  become  millionaires  and  multi-millionaires  and 
the  experts  employed  by  them  in  the  buying,  selling, 
storing,  treating  and  redeeming  of  grain  are  among  the 
hfghest-salaried  in  the  world.  None  of  these  men  learned 
an  item  of  this  business  at  a  school  or  a  college;  they  were 
pedagogued  by  the  ruffian  schoolmaster  known  as  Old 
Man  Experience. 

Roaring  Down  Toward  the  East 

"YVTHEN  sample  market  trading  was  first  broached  in 
'  »  the  West  a  leadinggrain  operator,  whose  elevators  scar 
the  skylines  from  the  Rockies  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
told  me  that  the  great  difficulty  was  not  in  changing  the 
system  and  adapting  storage  houses  to  new  conditions  but 
in  securing  trained  men  of  the  type  who  could  buy  and  deal 
in  grain  on  sample.  At  that  time,  he  declared,  men  of  the 
calibre  and  training  required  were  not  available. 

It  takes  trained  brains  of  the  high-pressure  type  to 
direct  efficiently  the  flow  of  the  wheat  as  it  goes  surging 
over  the  undulating  prairies,  climbs  and  descends  the 
Ontario  Divide,  roars  through  the  wilderness,  submerges 
the  giant  grain-carriers  till  their  freeboard  is  creased  to  the 
waterlines  in  the  black  bosoms  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  till 
it  finally  floats  down  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  and  goes 
sifting  into  the  containers  of  ocean  port  elevators  with  its 
own  peculiar  sibilant  song,  "I  Am  King  Wheat,  King 
Wheat  Am  I." 

Let's  see  what  care  has  to  be  taken  of  the  grain  from  the 
time  it  leaves  its  native  prairie  till  it  is  ready  for  the  millers 
and  the  exporters. 

In  the  prairie  West  the  grain-grower  does  not  sack  his 
product,  but  wagon-hauls  it  in  bulk  to  the  nearest  ship- 
ping point  where  he  delivers  it  to  an  ordered  car  from  the 
railway  company  or  to  the  country  elevator.  If  he  orders 
a  car  he  bills  the  car  forward  in  his  own  name  and  to  the 
order  of  some  commission  firm  in  Winnipeg  or  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes.  Dr.  R.  Magill,  formerly  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Grain  Board  of  Canada,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  crop  is  shipped  on 
order.  The  farmer  may  either  sell  his  grain  for  cash  to  the 
elevator  or  store  or  ship  his  grain  through  it  for  a  fixed 
charge  per  bushel.  If  he  takes  advantage  of  the  country 
elevator  he  avoids  the  labor  of  loading  the  grain  into  the 
car,  gets  his  grade  and  weight,  and  also  a  receipt  which  he 
can  use  for  raising  cash  immediately. 

No  grain  going  east  can  pass  Winnipeg  without  govern- 
ment inspection.  Every  grain  train  is  held  till  the  inspec- 
tion department  goes  through  it.  An  inspection  crew 
consists  of  about  fourteen  men,  each  of  whom  has  his  own 
particular  part  to  play.  One  man  opens  the  car  and  places 
an  empty  sample  bag  in  it.  The  sampler  follows  and  sinks 
his  brass  probe  into  the  grain  at  five  or  six  points,  emptying 
the  grain  each  time  on  to  a  cloth  spread  out  for  the  purpose. 
The  foreman  of  the  crew  oversees  the  sampling,  mixes  the 
samples  into  an  average,  puts  it  in  the  bag,  write?  the 
sample  ticket,  inserts  this  in  the  bag  and  hangs  the  bag  on 
the  car  door. 

•  Next  comes  the  car-sealer  who  reseals  the  car,  collects 
the  sample  bags  and  takes  them  to  the  government  office 
in  the  railway  yard.  Ticket  numbers  are  there  checked 
with  the  sheets  made  out  from  the  waybills  and  the  sample 
sheets  are  fohvarded  to  the  inspection  office. 
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Grading  of  grain,  of  course,  essentially  depends  on 
quality,  and  quality  is  based  on  soundness,  color, 
weight  and  freedom  from  conditions  of  moisture,  heat  and 
admixtures  of  weeds,  dirt  and  so  forth.  To  settle  definitely 
these  points  in  an  ofliicial  manner  there  are  moisture  tests, 
the  sieve  and  the  scale.  Government  grading  must  be  just 
and  accurate. 

The  inspector  is  not  allowed  even  to  know  who  owns  the 
grain  he  is  inspecting,  and  he  must  grade  from  the  sample 
only,  and  when  he  is  finished  his  statement  is  handed  to 
the  clerical  department,  in  which  full  records  are  made  and 
certificates  issued.  The  samples  and  tickets  are  also  fyled 
for  future  reference,  if  such  should  happen  to  be  necessary. 
Through  this  inspection  being  made  at  the  Manitoba 
capital  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  from  the  storage 
point  at  the  Canadian  Head  of  the  Lakes,  time  is  given  for 
sampting,  inspection,  issuing  of  certificates,  appeals  from 
the  inspector's  verdict  and  for  the  sale  of  the  grain  before 
it  reaches  the  terminal  elevators. 

When  the  grain  arrives  at  Fort  William  another  crew  of 
government  ofl^cials  seeks  it  out,  looking  for  signs  of  leakage 
or  damage  which  are  faithfully  recorded  if  discovered. 
The  depth  of  the  grain  in  the  car  is  measured,  and  the 
unloading,  weighing,  cleaning,  binning  and  re-shipping  are 
all  supervised.  Government  certificates  are  there  issued  as 
to  weight  and  grade  of  the  grain  coming  in  and  going  out 
of  the  terminals. 

There  are  twenty-nine  elevators  at  the  Canadian  Head  of 
the  Lakes  with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  over  fifty-four 
million  bushels,  and  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty  million  dollars,  or  more,  was  required  to  build  and 
equip  these  plants. 


GANGWAY  FOR  KING 
WHEAT! 

•ANYWHERE  along  the  Canadian 
transcontinental  lines  King 
Wheat  has  the  right  of  way.  The 
wheat  rush  east  is  at  its  height,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  ivater-borne 
traffic  the  annual  congestion  on  the 
raihuays  and  at  the  lake  ports  is  re- 
ported. 

Over  the  double-lrurk  syxhiu.  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  during  the  present 
grain  "stampede,"  a  grain  train  tears 
east  through  storm  or  sunshine  and 
a  returning  freight  goes  west  every 
fijteen  minutes  of  the  2i-hour  day. 
The  Canadian  National  railways  and 
the  frovernment  Transcontinental  are 
.similarly  taxed  to  their  utmost  ccrpa- 
city. 

Do  Canadians  realize  that  Canada 
has  the  most  efficient  and  amazing 
grain-handling  s^istew,  in  the  world; 
that  it  and  the  modern  storage  and 
cleaning  elevators  utilized  in  that  s^/s- 
tem  have  been  the  subject  of  study  by 
nearly  every  foreign  country  having 
■vmilar  problems  in  grain  movement 
to  meet? 


Splendid  samples  of  Red   Bobs  wheat. 
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The  wheat  movement  has  its  genesis  in  small  activities 
and  gradually  accumulates  its  dimensions  till  their  zenith  is 
reached  at  the  point  of  breaking  bulk  foi-  water  shipment 
A  farmer's  wagon  is  capable  of  hauling  about  sixty  or 
seventy  bushels  of  wheat;  a  railway  car  about  an  average  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  bushels— though  there  are  new 
cars  m  the  building  which  will  carry  much  more;  a  whole 
gram  tram  carries  from  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand 
bushels;  while  a  large  lake  boat  can  take  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  bushels.  One  of  these  large  boats  can 
be  loaded  by  a  modern  terminal  elevator  at  the  rate  of  from 
seventy  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  per 
hour.  '^ 

Her  lake  system,  providing  cheap  water  haul,  was  what 
saved  the  situation  for  Canada,  whose  main  wheat-growing 
areas  are  so  far  removed  from  the  Atlantic  ports  Small 
boats  with  not  more  than  fourteen  feet  draught  clear  right 
through  from  Fort  William  to  Montreal,  while  the  larger 
lake  boats  must  break  bulk  at  the  elevators  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  These  elevators  en  route  are  not  so 
much  storage  houses  as  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
machinery  for  the  handling  and  movement  of  grain  their 
principal  function  being  to  accept  grain  from  railway  cars 
and  reload  it  on  to  boats,  and  vice  versa. 

Where  A  Good  Man  Rises  Fast 

TT  IS  in  the  elevators  that  the  ingenuity  of  Canadian 
■»•  grain-handlers  becomes  suddenly  and  strikingly  ap- 
parent. These  great  castles  of  commerce,  which  rear 
their  grey  concrete  hulks  into  the  skyline  higher  than  most 
big  city  sky-scrapers,  handle  the  flood  of  grain  during  the 
fall  and  winter  rush  as  though  it  were  really  a  fluid 
sucking  It  up  from  where  it  is  dumped  through  the  grates 
from  the  cars  into  their  yawning  containers  and  disgorging 
It  again  by  conveyor  and  force  of  gravity  into  the  waiting 
boats.  ^ 

It  is,  however,  in  the  intermediate  buying,  selling 
.  segregating  and  cleaning  of  the  various  grades  of  grain  by 
private  enterprises  that  the  utmost  skill  and  experience  is 
demanded.  The  man  who  can  go  out  on  the  terminals 
and  spot  cars  of  grain,  give  snap  options  on  same  and  buy 
to  advantage  on  a  market  that  is  constantly  fluctuating 
and  dependent  on  how  hungry  the  world  happens  to  be,  or 
how  hungry  it  is  oflicially  expected  to  be  six  months  hence, 
can  command  soon  the  salary  of  a  railway  president,  jind, 
if  he  does  not  launch  out  in  business  for  himself,  sooner 
or  later  gets  a  block  of  stock  in  the  grain  firm  he  has  been 
buying  for.  Most  such  men  are  old  grainmen,  long  ex- 
perienced in  judging  grain  by  its  "feel  and  color." 

"The  mixing  of  grain  is  a  science  by  itself.  During  a 
visit  to  a  sample  room  a  big  western  buyer  exhibited  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  wheat  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"What  would  you  grade  that?"  he  asked  me. 

"I  should  take  it  for  No.  1  Northern,"  I  replied. 

"Right,"  he  aflirmed.  Then  he  turned  with  his  back  to 
me  a  moment  before  he  exhibited  an  even  more  attractive- 
looking  sample. 

"And  this?"  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

"Why,  it  is  even  a  better  sample  of  No.  1  than  the  last," 
I  insisted. 

"It  is  and  it  isn't,"  was  his  enigmatic  comment.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  merely  mixed  a  lower  grade  with  the  real 
No.  1  I  previously  showed  you  and  that  produced  the 
beautiful  blend  of  color." 

"That,"  he  explained,  "is  part  of  the  science  of  mixing 
grain  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much." 

Wonders  Performed  By  Wheat  Physicians 

'TpHE  part  that  the  "hospital"  elevator  plays  in  grain- 
-•-  handling  is  even  more  novel  and  interesting.  I  have 
seen  carloads  come  down  from  the  prairies  that  looked  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  weeds,  gravel  and  com- 
mon dirt.  The  hospital  elevator  takes  hold  of  this  and  will 
take  from  it  so  much  No.  1  hard,  perhaps,;  several  lower 
grades;  a  percentage  of  oats,  perhaps;  broken  grain  and 
mustard  seed.  Not  one  of  the  component  parts  is  wasted. 
Even  the  dirt  is  used  as  a  base  for  stock-feed.  Where 
once  such  dirty  grain  wils  dumped  on  the  prairies  as  refuse 
it  now  brings  a  fair  measure  of  cash  to  the  farmer  and  is 
salvaged  to  make  foods  for  man  and  beast. 

The  "hospital"  elevators  are  equipped  with  really  won- 
derful devices  for  cleaning,  segregating  and  redeeming  wet 
grain,  not  to  mention  the  drying  equipment  which  drives 
the  moisture  out  of  wet  grain  and  returns  it  to  its  normal 
state. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Inventors  to-day  are  busy  on 
contrivances  for  furth(?r  accelerating  the  despatch  witli 
which  grain  is  handled,  and  big  money  stands  ever  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  man  who  can  come  forward  with  ideas 
that  will  imjjrove  the  present  methods  by  which  Canadian 
grainmen  hustle  the  crop  from  the  prairies  down  to  the 
sounding  sea  and  across  to  the  markets  in  Europe  and  else- 
wheie; 
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Of  Christmases  and   Governors 
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Half  a  dozen  of  George  Ham's 


''HEN  my  hair  was  lighter  but 
lot  BO  gray,  and  a  great   deal 
thicker  than  it  is  now,  Christ- 
mas-tide was  the  greatest  and  the  hap- 
piest time  of  all  the  year.  We 
kids  counted  the  days  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
Day     of     Days,    and    were 
filled  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  glorious 
event,   which,    it   was   con- 
veyed to  our  infantile  minds, 
meant    "Peace    on    Earth, 
Good  Will  to  All  IVIen." 

They  were  halcyon  days, 
and  Santa  Claus  was  a  mys- 
terious and  beneficent,  sanc- 
tified being  who  scattered 
lovely  gifts  with  riotous  pro- 
fusion upon  all  the  little  ones 
the  world  over.  Christmas 
Eve  was  an  ecstatic  evening, 
and  when  the  stockings  were 
hung  up,  and  we  all  were 
bundled  off  to  bed,  but  not 
to  sleep,  our  little  noddles 
were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  happiest  conjecture 
and  surmises  as  to  what  good 
Old  Santa  would  bring  us. 
And  we  wondered  how  on 
earth  he  got  down  the  chim- 
ney, especially  in  those 
houses  which  had  no  fire- 
places, and  if  his  reindeers 
were  really  truly  live  animals. 
And  when,  after  a  restless 
night,  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  stockings  in  the  early 
dawn,  joy  filled  our  hearts 
and  a  pandemonium  of  un- 
restricted pleasure  reigned 
as  we  gathered  our  treasured 
gifts,  and  really  enjoyed  the 
sugar  sticks  and  sweet  bull's 
eyes  which  didn't  make  us 
ill,  as  they  doubtless  would 
to-day.  We  lovingly  caress- 
ed the  beautiful  dolls  and  exuberantly  played  with  the 
pleasure-giving  toys,  free  of  all  care  and  full  of  genuine 
juvenile  enthusiasm.  Happiness  was  supreme  through- 
out many  a  household,  and  breakfast,  for  which  sturdy 
hungry  youngsters  were  usually  eager,  was  listlessly  eaten 
with  no  particularly  keen  appetite. 

Of  course,  then  as  now,  there  were  many  houses  in  which 
the  youngsters  were  not  so  prodigally  humored  by  Santa 
Claus,  but  in  nearly  all  their  childish  wants  were  partially 
supplied.  How  many  of  us  wish  we  could  turn  back  the 
clock  and  enjoy  those  happy  days  again.  Our  sublime 
faith  in  good  old  Santa  Claus  was  far  beyond  infantile 
human  comprehension  and  we  gloriously  revelled  in  our 
all-abiding  blissful  illusion. 

But  the  time  came  naturally,  as  we  grew  up,  when  our 
innocent  eyes  were  opened  and  we  learned  to  our  sorrow 
and  dismay  that  Santa  Claus  was  really  no  travelling  angel 
in  disguise,  but  our  own  matter-of-fact  parents.  It  was 
a  sad  awakening.  Mine  came  accidentally.  I  was  looking 
for  something  or  other,  and  climbed  on  a  shelf,  where  I 
found  a  whistle  and  a  rocking-horse  and  a  variety  of  other 
lovely  things  which  I  knew  would  not  ordinarily  be  there. 
I  discreetly  kept  my  mouth  shut,  but  when  Christmas 
morn  came,  and  all  these  same  presents  were  arrayed  in 
the  parlor,  I  knew  Santa  Claus  was  a  myth.  But  I  didn't 
let  on.  My  father  and  mother,  I  figured  out,  were  merely 
the  earthly  representatives  of  the  princely  gift-giver. 
Between  you  and  me,  I  can  conscientiously  say  I  actually 
convinced  myself  of  this  fact  against  my  will.  But, 
later  on,  when  I  knew  it  all,  I  thought  that,  as  is  done  in 
this  later  materialistic  age,  it  is  a  damnable  crime  for 
anyone,  man,  woman  or  child,  to  break  a  little  one's  faith 
in  Santa  Claus  —  as  great  a  crime  as  it  is  for  an  iconoclast 
to  destroy  the  faith  of  a  child  in  its  prattling  prayer  at 
the  beloved  mother's  knee: — 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep, 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 
A  crime — it  is  diabolically  fiendish! 

Pawn  All  But  Chris^tmas  Stockings 

/^NE  time,  over  in  London,  England,  I  met  Rev.  Mr. 
^^  Webb  and  his  charming  wife,  who  had  lived  in  Can- 
ada, and  who  were  willing  and  energetic  workers  amongst 
the  poor  of  London's  awful  slums.    Do  you  know  what  a 
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'relatlvM"— the  "Three  Sisters"    mountains,    in    B.C., 
and  Norman  Burley,  of  Vancouver. 


and  three    grandchildren,   Helen,    Martha, 


wretched  life  these  poor  folk  have?  It  would  horrify 
you  if  you  saw  their  misery  and  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Mrs.  Webb  told  me  that  in  all  her  wide  experience  there 
was  nothing  you  could  give  them  that  was  pawnable  that 
they  wouldn't  pawn  for  liquor  —  except  —  except  the 
Christmas  stockings  filled  with  sweets  and  toys  for  the 
children.  These  were  sacred  even  to  these  hardened 
sinners.  Then  why  should  the  illusions  of  these  poor 
unfortunate  kids  be  ruthlessly  destroyed?  Why  not  let 
them,  in  their  dire  poverty  and  distress,  have  one  little 
ray  of  sunshine  in  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  Santa 
Claus? 

Personally,  while  my  younger  days  were  blissful  at 
Christmas,  in  later  years  some  were  not  so  pleasant.  One 
Christmas  at  Winnipeg,  we  were  all  disturbed  at  an  early 
hour  by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  city's  fire  hall 
--fire  engine  and  all— and  it  was  a  cold  and  comfortless 
day  that  followed.  Another  time  I  was  storm  bound  at 
Myrtle  station  on  the  old  C.P.R.  line  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  I  had  driven  out  from  Whitby  to  catch 
the  midnight  train,  and  arrived  early  at  the  station  and 
spent  quite  a  little  while  in  gazing  at  the  coal  fire  and  read- 
ing Folder  A,  which  combined  to  make  superb  scenery 
and  admirable  and  instructive  literature. 

Then  the  village  folk  began  to  gather— just  why  they 
should  spend  Christmas  over  at  a  lonely  C.P.R.  station  is 
beyond  me,  unless  it  was  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
and  see  the  trains  go  by.  But  they  did,  and  all  they  talked 
about  was  Mr.  Perkins'  new  cutter  which  he  had  brought 
from  Toronto  that  day.  Finally,  Mr.  Perkins  himself 
arrived  and  when  questioned  a  score  or  so  of  times,  proudly 
corroborated  the  satisfying  statement  that  it  was  the 
finest  cutter  purchasable  in  Toronto,  and  that  it  was  a 
real  bang-up  Jim-dandy.  For  two  solid  hours  I  was  re- 
galed with  descriptions  of  that  wonderful  vehicle  and  its 
superiority  over  any  other  cutter  that  had  ever  come  out  of 
the  west.  It  cost-well,  Mr.  Perkins  didn't  say  exactly 
how  much  it  cost,  but  the  dealer  didn't  get  the  best  of 
him,  anyway.  He  admitted  that  after  a  whole  lot  of 
hagghng  as  to  the  price,  he  was  finally  asked  how  much 
money  he  had  with  him,  and  when  he  produced  his  wad, 
they  said  that  that  was  what  it  would  cost  him.  And  then— 
and  then— the  train  came  in  and  the  conductor  and  the 
porter  wished  me  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  in  the  recesses  of 
my  bed  I  dreamt  that  that  blessed  old  cutter  was  in 
my    stocking,   which    was  hanging   up    on    my   left 


foot.  It  was  a  lovely  Chri.stmas  Evf 
About  the  liveliest  Christmas  I  ever 
experienced  was  when  dear  dead 
and  gone  Mina  Macdonald,  ever  the 
good  friend  of  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Montreal,  gave  a 
"sunshine"  feed  to  the  news- 
boys of  the  city  in  Victoria 
Hall,  Westmount.  It  was  a 
rare  treat.  The  speakers  of 
the  evening  were  a  certain 
judge  and  a  Montreal  news- 
paper man.  How  these  grave 
gentlemen  had  prepared 
cautionary  and  exeraplar>- 
addresses  for  the  betterment 
of  the  immature  Hebrews, 
who,  in  the  main,  made  up 
the  audience!  How,  after  eat- 
ing the  bountiful  fare,  the 
little  Isaacs,  Jacobs  and 
Abrahams  listened  dutifully 
to  the  judge,  as  was  proper! 
But  when  the  editor  appear- 
ed, they  could  contain  them- 
selves no  longer — but  I  an- 
ticipate. 

My  good  editorial  friend 
had  kindly  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  in- 
tended feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  almost  everything 
else.  I  went.  He  was  all 
togged  up,  even  to  fresh  un- 
derclothing, and  I  accom- 
modatingly put  on  clean  col- 
lar and  a  new  necktie  and  we 
hied  ourselves  to  the  hall. 

There  was  a  sound  of 
revelry  as  we  entered  the 
well-filled,  spacious  public 
room.  There  were  also  plen- 
tiful signs  of  rank  disorder. 
Kids  with  blouses  loaded 
with  apples  and  cakes  and 
other  species  of  effective 
missiles  predominated.  Ami- 
cable hostilities  had  already 
commenced,  and  the  boys  just  wallowed  in  the  riot  of  dis- 
orderly merrymaking.  I  discreetly  retired  to  a  back  bench 
where  I  vigilantly  dodged  volleys  of  fruit  and  gooey  cake 
approaching,  and  my  friend  went  on  the  stage.  Order 
having  been  partially  restored — in  spots — the  speaking  part 
of  the  proceedings  commenced.  The  editor's  introduction 
was  greeted  with  the  same  sort  of  uproarious  applause  that 
was  given  to  the  previous  speaker,  which  was  accentuated 
by  the  smashing  of  a  lot  of  crockery  through  the  falling  of  a 
table.  He  said  he  was  delighted  to  be  with  them  to-night, 
and  to  show  by  his  presence.  .  .  . 

"Where  are  they?"  eagerly  demanded  a  score  of  urchin^-. 
"Where  are  what?"  queried  the  speaker. 
"The  presents." 

"Presents  nothing!  I  am  alluding  to  my  being  with 
you."     (Signs  of  disapproval.) 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  journalism.  "It  is  a  noble 
profession  —  (say,  boys,  please  keep  quiet)  —  a  noble 
profession — (order,  please) — and  while  you,  my  brave 
lads,  are  merely  (will  you  kindly  keep  still?)  are  merely 
now  on  the  lower  rung — (silence,  please) — lower  rung,  the 
ladder  leads  to  high  places— (for  goodness'  sake,  keep 
order!) — to  high  places  which — (great  Caesar,  listen  to  me) 
— high  places  which  have  been  reached  by — (say,  won't 
you  listen  to  me?) — reached  by  men  who — (hang  it  all, 
boys,  keep  still!) — men  who  once  occupied  the  positions — 
(for  the  love  of  Mike,  order!  order!  I  say!) — the  humble 
positions  you  do  now — (continued  uproar) — you  are  alt 
part^(I  say,  great  jumping  Jerusalem!  won't  you  listen 
to  me?) — all  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  work  of  pro- 
ducing— (say,  Mr.  Chairman!  Where  in  blazes  is  the 
chairman?) 

"I  was  going  to  say  that  you  boys  were — (Oh,  shut  up. 
you  yaps!  you  red-headed  heretical  whelps!)  you  boys 
were — (say,  am  I  making  this  speech  or  is  it  a  universal 
recital  by  the  newsies?) — you  boys,  let  me  say  (Mr. 
Chairman — Oh,  Mr.  Chairman — where  is  that  fool  of  a 
chairman?)— Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Little,  that  is  "Billy"  Little, 
our  circulation  manager  told  me — (Oh,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  sit  still  a  minute) — he  told  me  that  you — -(say 
Swipesey,  sit  dowm) — that  you  were — (Holy  smoke,  are 
you  ever  going  to  keep  quiet?)  Billy  Little  says — (well, 
what  next?  Shut  up,  you  infernal  little  rowdies,  you!i 
The  Sunshine  Society  is  doing  good  work,  and — (say,  if 
you  don't  stop  that  whooping  I'll  comedown  and  pound  the 
tar  out  of  you) — the  Sunshine  Society — (keep  still  there — ) 
Contintied  on  page  69 
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THE  CITY  OF  PERIL 

A  NOVEL  OF  ADVENTURE 

By    ARTHUR    STRINGER 
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I  COULD  see  that  her  face  had 
pown  quite  colorless. 
"I  want  you  to  know  this, 
so  that  you  will  know  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  your  enemy.  I  told 
him  certain  things.  It  was  the 
end — the  end  of  everything — be- 
tween me  and  the  Inner  Circle." 

"What  is  this  final  stroke  to 
be?"  I  asked,  alittle  too  promptly, 
I  fear;  for  the  very  roots  of  my 

being  seemed  to  stir  and  revolt  against  MacGirr's  sataiiic 
baseness. 

"To  strike  you  and  me  down  together  now,  if  they  can, 
at  one  blow.  They  know  that  it  can  never  be  safe  for 
them  now,  even  with  what  MacGirr  calls  his  Tammany 
pull.  They  are  to  meet  to-night  to  talk  things  over,  at 
Schmidlapp's." 

My  spirits  brightened  up  a  bit  at  this  last  information, 
though  I  succeeded  in  keeping  my  own  counsel.  I  felt 
reluctant,  for  some  reason,  to  explain  my  system  of 
espionage  on  Schmidlapp's  back-room  arsenal.  It  would 
sound  a  little  ignoble,  I  feared,  to  confess  that  I  had  hired 
an  empty  room,  removed  a  part  of  the  flooring,  and  quietly 
attached  a  microphone  apparatus  to  the  gas-pipe  of  the 
chandelier  below,  for  the  sake  of  overhearing  what  was 
not  intended  for  outside  ears.  And  I  dreaded  the  thought 
of  ever  appearing  ignoble  in  the  eyes  of  Elvira  Sabourofl. 

"It  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  New  York  until 
thLs  MacGirr  nonsense  has  been  put  a  stop  to,"  I  suggested. 

"I  have  friends  in  Paterson,"  said  the  girl  at  my  side, 
after  several  paces  of  silent  thought.  "One  of  them  was 
secretary  to  Emma  Goldman  before  she  was  deported. 
They  secure  translating  for  me  to  do  now  and  then." 

"You  will  pardon  my  asking,  but  is  that  how  you  have 
supported  yourself?" 

CHE  had  long  since  risen  above  the  little  hypocrisies  of 
^  her  sex.  The  calm  deliberation  of  her  reply  showed 
that  my  question  had  nol  Seen  resented. 

"Partly  by  that,  part./  by  teaching.  I  do  library 
research  work  also,  and  occa  (ionally  translate  articles  from 
the  German  scientific  papers.  Then  I  write  a  weekly  letter 
for  a  journal  in  Rome,  a  Socialist  journal,  which  pays  me 
eighteen  dollars  a  month." 


"That  seems  very  little." 

"It  can  always  keep  me  from  starving." 

"But  life  owes  you  more  than  that — more 
than  being  kept  from  starving,  as  you  put 
it." 

"I'm  not  sure  of  that,"  she  answered,  with 
her  gravely  wise  smile  of  derogation.     "I 
have  seen  so  many  people  who  were  not  even 
owed  that  by  life." 

"Do    you    like    your    library 
work?" 

"Yes,  better  than  any  other, 
except  reading  to  my  factory 
classes.  I  brought  over  from 
Austria  the  idea  of  reading 
to  garment-workers  while 
they  sewed.  But  the  Amer- 
ican superintendents  have 
never  taken  kindly  to  it." 

"Would  you 
care  to  undertake 
cataloguing  a 
library  of  mine, 
and  tabulating  a 
pile  of  old  curios 
I've  been  gather- 
ing about  me  for 
the  last  five  or 
six  years?  It 
would  be  a  couple 
of  months'  hard 
work — perhaps 
three  months — I 
hardly  know  what 
I've  got  packed 
away  in  my  home 
out  at  Beaumaris. 
But  it's  all  in 
great  disorder." 
Her  dark- 
gray,  sober  eyes, 
luminous  with 
unspoken  grati- 
tude, were  lifted 
to  mine.  I  won- 
dered, with  what 
was  almost  a 
pang  of  jealousy, 
if  Cono  Di  Marco 
had  often  brought 
that  look  into 
her  face  in  the 
past.  Then  I  pondered  how  love  itself  would  transfigure 
that  pale  and  troubled  face,  how  the  softer  and  homelier 
things  of  life  would  crown  her  wistful  abstraction  with 
contentment.  I  felt  suddenly  envious  of  all  her  past,  of 
all  the  years  of  her  youth  that  had  been  lost  to  me. 

"Yes,  I  could  do  it,  I  think,"  she  was  saying  to  me. 
must  do  something  until  I  can  arrange  to  go  abroad." 
"Abroad?" 

"Yes,  until  I  can  get  back  to  Rome." 
"But  you  must  not  go  abroad." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked.  I  was  studying  the  black  rmgs 
around  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  me. 

"There's  so  much  you  can  do  here,"   I  answered  vaguely, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  say.    Yet  I  saw  that  she  was 
thinking  the  matter  over  quite  seriously. 
"Yes,"  she  agreed;  "it  would  be  cowardly." 
"And  I  feel  sure  this  cataloguing  of  mine  will  keep  you 
busy  until  Spring— if  you'd  care  to  do  it." 

"I  would,"  she  answered  without  equivocation.  I 
noticed  your  Rhodian  wall-tiles.  And  I  saw  your  Leynier 
tapestries  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  panels.  They 
made  my  heart  ache.  It's  wrong,  I  know;  but  I  love  old 
things." 

"I  love  them  too.  That's  why  I  live  in  an  old- 
fashioned  shaded  building  without  elevators  and  onyx  pil- 
lars and  gilded  burlap.  I  always  like  my  own  things 
about  me." 

NOTICED  the  shadow  that  suddenly  crept  into  her 
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'But  it  may  be  impossible,"  she  cried.  "It  may  already 
be  too  late.    We  have  forgotten  the  Inner  Circle!" 

I  tried  to  laugh  away  her  fears.  I  wheeled  about  on  the 
footpath  of  the  bridge,  still  holding  her  hand  on  my  arm, 


and  pointed  to  the  sober  walls  and  orderly  streets  of  the  city. 

"Does  that  look  like  a  town  where  Terrorists  rule?"  I 
demanded.  "Can  a  half-mad  jailbird  like  MacGirr  make 
that  a  medieval  Sicily?" 

"He  has  made  it  worse  than  a  medieval  Sicily  for  noe,"^ 
was  the  girl's  response.  "He  is  half-mad.  That  alone 
makes  me  afraid." 

"Then,  to  prove  that  it's  still  safe,  we  are  going  to  eat 
luncheon  in  the  very  heart  of  it." 

She  did  not  answer  me,  but  I  could  feel  her  hand  sud- 
denly tighten  on  my  arm.  I  misinterpreted  the  actual 
meaning  of  that  pressure,  until  I  glanced  down  and  caught 
sight  of  her  face. 

She  was  looking  guardedly  back  along  the  foot-path  to 
where  a  sharp-nosed,  short-bodied  man  in  a  black  cape 
overcoat,  with  the  collar  turned  up  high  about  his  chin, 
walked  slowly  and  impassively  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  going. 

"We  are  being  followed!"  she  whispered.  "Don't  look 
back.  It  is  Pavel  Sitnikov,  a  Russian  Jew  Bolshevik  who 
was  deported  from  Paterson.  He  works  for  the  Inner 
Circle.  They  call  him  Max.  He's  watching  and  shadow- 
ing us,  even  now!" 

"Then  we'll  give  him  a  run  for  his  money,"  I  declared,  as 
we  moved  on  toward  the  New  York  end  of  the  bridge  and 
passed  into  its, vaulted  caverns  of  unrest.  "We'll  see  that 
it  costs  the  Circle  several  copecks  to  keep  on  our  trail!" 

Turning  into  the  hurrying  crowds  of  Park  Row,  I 
signalled  to  an  idle  taxicab  and  instructed  the  driver  to 
take  us  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ferry.  From  there  we  doubled 
through  to  Park  Place,  rattled  up  Broadway  to  Canal 
Street,  circled  westward  again,  turned  north,  sought  lonely 
side  streets  where  even  the  sound  of  a  street-car  was  un- 
known, d6toured  up  through  Washington  Place  and 
University  Place,  and  rattled  into  Broadway  again  at 
Seventeenth  Street. 

Then  we  scurried  up  that  crowded  artery  of  traffic  to 
Madison  Square,  and  from  the  Square  swept  into  Fifth 
Avenue,  coming  to  a  stop  with  a  jolt  before  ray  own  studio- 
apartments  building. 

"There  is  more  than  one  way,  you  see,  to  escape  the 
Inner  Circle,"  I  exclaimed  triumphantly,  as  I  helped  her 
alight.  But  my  words  seemed  almost  frivolous  to  me 
when  I  caught  a  clearer  glimpse  of  her  disquieted  and 
tragic  face. 

CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Threads  of  Intrigue 

AS  I  made  my  way  to  the  Suffolk  Street  room  that  even- 
■^  ing  I  experienced  the  feeling  which  sometimes  used  to 
creep  over  me  in  big-game  shooting.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
expectancy  which  every  hunter  knows  when  he  makes  his 
"blind" — the  beginning  of  the  game  which  marks  the 
battle  of  instinct  and  fear  against  intelligence  and  force. 
Like  most  game-stalking,  too,  it  had  its  discomforts;  for 
the  room  was  penetratingly  cold.  Its  air  was  as  cheerless 
and  depressing  as  a  vault. 

MacGirr,  after  all,  seemed  to  me  little  more  than  an 
animal.  But  I  knew  that  it  was  his  privilege  as  an  animal 
to  be  free  from  any  sentiment  of  pity.  So  my  one  concern 
was  to  reach  the  little  room  above  the  printing-shop  with- 
out being  detected  or  intercepted.     I  no  longer  felt  asham- 

THE  STORY  SO  FAK,:—" Rebbie"  Woodruff— cultured, 
wealthy,  thirty-one,  indmtrial  and  commercial  dilettante 
— sayg  au  revoir  to  Natalie  Stillwell,  to  whom  h«  has  been 
proposing  for  years.  Natalie,  daughter  of  a  Wall  Street 
"plute,"  encourages  "Rebbie,"  suggesting  he  bend  his  energies 
-seriously  for  once — to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  "Hammer 
of  God,"  threatening  typetoritten  notes  her  father  has  been  re- 
ceiving. MacGirr,  ex-con.  Black-hander,  a  visionary  Italian 
youth,  and  a  beautiful  girl  enter  the  story,  and  in  his  investi- 
gations "Rebbie"  commits  burglary.  "Rebbie"  discovers  the 
notes  came  from  the  Italian  youth,  Cono  di  Marco.  He  dis- 
covers a  well-equipped  laboratory,  with  fuses,  TNT  and  bombs 
galore;  pulls  tlie  "fangs"  of  the  bomb  destined  to  blow  up  the 
Exchange,  and  next  marning,  visits  Wall  St.  to  see  Cono  about 
to  allempt  his  dastardly  crime.  Corn's  bomb  is  a  "dud,"  but 
"Rebbie"  has  him  jailed.  The  beautiful  Russian  girl, 
Elvira  Paladino  (Sabouroff),  visits  "Rebbie,"  pleads  for 
Cono's  release,  and  confesses  she  has  been  embittered  owing  to 
life'»  persecutions,  and  become  an  instrument  of  the  Inner 
Circle,  a  pseudo-Bohhevistic  organization.  "Rebbie,"  en- 
amoured, agrees,  on  condition  Elvira  reports  daily  to  him. 
MacGirr  threatens  "Rebbie."  Elvira  «eW«  "Rebbie"  both 
their  lives  are  menaced  by  the  Circle. 
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e<]  of  my  carefully  worked-uul  plan  foi  .-pvhik  >■'■  "■"> 
l)ack-room  bomb-factory.  The  amenities  of  ordinary  life 
no  longer  held  good.  It  was  now  a  case  of  ambush  and 
counter-ambush,  of  victory  to  the  intelligence  which 
constructed  the  subtler  covert  and  struck  the  more  un- 
expected blow. 

Schmidlapp  came  first  to  the  little  printing-shop.  He 
must  have  slunk  back  and  let  himself  into  his  old  quarters 
with  the  utmost  caution,  for  no  sound  of  his  actual  arrival 
crept  up  to  my  ears.  All  I  heard,  even  with  my  micro- 
phone apparatus  attached  t'o  his  gas-pipe  and  the  receiver 
held  close  to  my  ear,  was  the  quiet  closing  of  the  door 
which  separated  the  printing-shop  proper  from  the  back- 
room beneath  me. 

Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  electric  light-switch,  and 
a  low  grunt  of  approval  from  Schmidlapp  himself  as, 
apparently,  he  examined  the  room  and  saw  that  everything 
remained  as  he  had  left  it.  1  could  hear  his  cautious  foot- 
steps as  he  moved  guardedly  about.  I  knew,  from  the 
sound,  that  he  had  tested  the  fastenings  of  the  window 
opening  on  the  fire-escape  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

The  precision  with  which  my  little  instrument  caught  and 
registered  every  sound  that  arose  from  the  room  below  did 
not  surprise  me,  when  I  remembered  how  even  an  ordinary 
microphone  will  make  the  scraping  of  a  fly's  leg  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  as  audible  as  the  sound  of  a  file  rasping  on  sheet- 
iron,  or  how  in  the  ordinary  telephone-receiver  it  magnifies 
the  tap  of  a  pencil  again.st  a  transmitter-diaphragm  into 
what  seems  almost  like  a  blow  against  the  ear-drum  of  the 
listener.  My  one  regret  was  that  I  could  not  see  what  was 
taking  place  beyond  the  lath  and  plaster  which  shut  me 
off  from  the  restlessly  moving  Schmidlapp. 

I  assumed,  however,  that  he  was  busying  himself  with 
packing  away  some  of  his  apparatus— perhaps  the  ful- 
minates themselves.  I  could  hear  the  occasional  click  of 
metal,  the  clink  of  glass,  the  rustle  of  wrapping-paper. 

His  wait  was  a  long  one.  It  must  have  been  almost  an 
hour  before  the  familiar  cipher-like  knocking  sounded  on 
the  printing-shop  door.  This  was  followed  by  Schmid- 
lapp's  cautious  advance  to  the^centre  of  the  room,  where 
apparently  he  reached  up  and  turned  out  the  light.  Then 
cautiously  he  opened  the  back  door  of  the  printing-shop 
and  stood  just  inside  the  street  door,  either  peering  out  or 
listening;  for  the  cipher-like  knocking  was  repeated,  this 
time  more  impatiently.  Schmidlapp  turned  the  key  in 
the  heavy  lock,  slid  back  a  bolt,  and  admitted  a  second 
person.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  the  door  was  re- 
locked  and  the  electrics  were  once  more  lighted  in  the  back 
room.  Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  impatient  oath  on 
the  lips  of  MacGirr. 

"This  is  worse  than  stir  itself!"  he  ejaculated,  as  he 
flung  down  something,  presumably  his  hat. 
"What's  wrong?" 

"It's  a  wonder  Creegan  didn't  spot  me  right  at  that 
door!  I  could've  grabbed  his  night-stick  as  he  went  by." 
"Not  so  loud!"  cautioned  Schmidlapp. 
"It's  too  much  for  my  nerves,"  protested  MacGirr.  "I 
can't  keep  on  buckin'  up  against  this  much  longer!  I  tell 
you,  I'm  going  to  make  my  coup  and  make  it  quick! 
And  when  I  get  enough  money  to  travel,  I'll  travel  fast — 
straight  down  to  N'  Orl'ans  and  on  to  Rio  again!" 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  then,  get  busy  and  quit  beefin' 
and  chewin'!"  was  Schmidlapp's  apathetic  retort. 
"I  got  to  have  money." 
"So  do  I,"  said  Schmidlapp. 

"But  I'm  goin'  to  get  busy,"  said  MacGirr  in  a  more 
triumphant  tone.  "I  got  my  pipes  laid,  and  I'm  goin'  to 
get  my  two  birds  with  one  stone!" 

"I  suppose  that  means  I've  got  to  beat  it,  too?"  suggest- 
ed the  half-disgusted  maker  of  bombs. 

"We've  both  got  to  beat  it,  Beansy,  and  beat  it  quick. 
But  we'll  leave  a  few  souvenirs  as  we  go,  I  guess." 

'TpHE  ex-convict  laughed  quietly.  It  seemed  to  me, 
■•■  though,  that  the  laugh  was  almost  a  sob. 

"I'm  sick  o'  this!  There's  nothin'  in  keepin'  up  this 
night-crawlin'  act!" 

"What  have  I  got  to  do?"  demanded  Schmidlapp. 

"Beansy,  you  got  to  fix  me  up  a  soup-bag  with  a  timer- 
squib  attached.  Then  you  got  to  dope  me  up  a  box  of 
giant-caps  with  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  to  make  'em  do  the 
job.     Then  I  jump  the  dead-line  and  enter  society  again." 

"You're  still  goin'  to  get  that  old  mug,  aren't  you,  no 
matter  what  happens?"  remarked  Beansy,  with  just  a 
touch  of  mockery  in  his  heavy  voice. 

"I'm  goin'  to  get  him  if  I  have  to  go  to  the  chair  for  it!" 
declared  MacGirr,  with  sudden  passion. 

"Not  so  loud!"  cautioned  Schmidlapp,  "or  you  won't 
even  get  that  far." 

"I  came  here  for  oil,  Beansy,  not  advice." 

"And  you're  going  to  get  Woodruff  and  the  woman?" 
continued  the  other,  ignoring  MacGirr's  sarcasm. 

"At  one  crack  out  of  the  box!"  gloated  the  ex-convict. 

One  of  the  unique  experiences  of  a  man's  career  is  sitting 
still  and  overhearing  a  fellow-man  calmly  explaining  how  he 
intends  to  end  that  career.  So  I  listened  with  considerable 
interest,  though  there  were  times  when  I  cauH  not  grasp 
all  of  Schmidlapp's  questions  or  catch  every  detail  of 
MacGirr's  replies  to  them.     Much  of  their  talk  was-  by 


i-iK"  -n.j  K<->ii'r*'-  liut  what  n.-.-v  .,,.,...  .„,*-d  me  was  the 
calmness  with  which  the  two  Reds  sat  planning  out  their 
crimes.  It  verified  my  once  vague  impression  that  all 
criminals  were  essentially  egotists  as  well  as  egoists,  that 
their  ever-narrowing  aura  of  consciousness  left  no  room 
for  what  .saner  men  would  call  the  imaginative  faculties. 
It  was  simply  wolflike  stealth  and  foxlike  cunning,  un- 
touched by  those  altruistic  feelings  which  make  the  normal 
man  a  social  being. 

I  began  to  feel  like  a  hunter  watching  above  the  lair  of 
two  wild  animals. 

"Then  it's  Weirhauser's  or  Sheeney  Chi's  in  May— the 
first  week  in  May?"  MacGirr  was  asking. 

This  seemed  so  much  Greek  to  me,  until  I  remembered 
from  certain  talks  with  I.«fty  Boyle  that  "Chi"  was 
criminals'  arf/ol  for  Chicago.  The  two  men,  apparently, 
were  appointing  some  future  place  of  meeting. 

For  several  moments  their  talk  was  again  too  enigmatic 
for  me  to  follow.  Some  of  it  was  whispered,  some  of  it 
must  have  been  in  motions  and  signs,  and  some  of  it  was  in 
a  thieves'  palois  still  unknown  to  me.  Only  occasionally 
could  I  catch  an  intelligible  word  or  a  sentence  with  any 
shadow  of  meaning.  I  heard  "time-fuses"  mentioned 
once  or  twice,  something  said  about  "nitro-soup,"  and  one 
reference  to  "rod" — which  I  knew  to  mean  a  revolver. 
But  I  could  not  quite  catch  what  would  happen  to  "that 
Paladino  snitch."  I  gleaned,  however,  the  information 
that  MacGirr  was  sore  on  "the  Woodruff  rumble,"  which 
meant  my  own  interference  with  his  activities,  and  that  he 
intended  to  "hit  the  old  duck's  harnessed  box"  before  he 
took  his  departure. 


George  Ham's  Programme 


'TpHERE  will  be  more  of  the  reminiscent 
articles  by  Col.  Geo.  Ham;  from  Scot- 
land and  from  the  Yukon  the  genial 
George  received  letters  in  one  day  last 
week  and  scores  of  letters  have  been  drift- 
ing in  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  several 
of  the  States. 

Here's  the  programme  : 

January     i. — Recollections  of  Toronto. 

January  ij.—Storiesof  the  R.N.W.M.P. 

February  i. — Politics  —  particularly    in 
Ottawa. 

February    15.— Some    C.    P.    R.    secret 
history. 


DEANSY  SCHMIDLAPP  interrupted  at  this  point  to 
■'-'  inquire  just  what  "pipes"  the  other  had  laid. 

"I've  got  that  ground  covered  all  right,  all  right,"  was 
MacGirr's  contented  reply.  "Max  is  goin'  to  work  it  with 
me.  I  got  Sitnikov  on  the  other  job.  All  he  does  is  handle 
the  oil— that  ferret-eyed  little  Russian's  just  whimperin' 
to  get  his  hand  on  a  bomb-case!" 

Again  I  heard  MacGirr's  quiet  and  easy  laugh.  "He'll 
get  his  dose  of  it  while  I'm  workin'  the  old  duck's  joint. 
And  crowbarrin'  a  little  rhino  out  of  a  capitalist  aint  goin' 
to  be  against  the  ideals  o'  your  Inner  Circle,  I  guess." 

"You  tried  that  game  once,"  cautioned  Schmidlapp, 
impassively. 

The  other  man  did  not  seem  disturbed  by  his  companion's 
criticism. 

"There  won't  be  any  raw  Black  Hand  business  about 
this  coup,"  declared  MacGirr.  "It's  goin'  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  overhead  guerilla  and  porch-climber  work, 
with  a  few  extra  frills." 

"What  are  the  frills?"  asked  Schmidlapp. 

"I  got  the  layout  o'  the  house.  He's  alone  there,  you 
might  say,  every  night.  His  ^family's  down  South  some- 
where. His  boy's  beatin'  the  pavement  and  foolin' 
'round  with  a  sea-goin'  yacht.  All  the  old  mug  keeps  at 
the  house  is  a  dough-faced  English  butler  andhisown  valet. 
The  valet's  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Belgian  who  talks  French. 
I'm  gettin'  him  out  o'  the  way  with  the  old  till-tapper  trick, 
sendin'  him  kitin'  over  to  Brooklyn  where  his  sister's 
s'posed  to  be  dyin'.  Little  Trudeau's  doped  me  out  the 
letter  for  it,  in  French,  s'posed  to  come  from  the  girl's 
landlady  over  there  in  Lonely  Town.  Then  I'm  goin' 
up  to  that  gilt-edged  mansion  with  a  pump  and  a  gas 
company  uniform.  The  dough-facod  butler  won't  be 
there;  he  sleeps  out.  But,  if  he  does  happen  to  be  in,  I  got 
to  persuade  him  that  his  pipes  must  be  pumped  out.  The 
rest  is  easy,  once  I  get  in  the  house.  The  old  duck  himself 
won't  land  until  late." 

"Then  what?" 

"I'll  make  my  haul  and  get  away  before  the  blow-up.'^ 

Schmi'^Iapp  grunted— a  grunt  of  derision,  it  seemed  to- me. 

"I  Tiever  y^t  aaw  much  in  this  revenge  graft,"  hfi  ex- 
claimed. 


"No;  there's  no  meal-ticket  in  it,  Beansy.  But  we  aint 
all  stomach,  you  know.  By  which  I  mean  there  may  still 
be  a  lot  o'  spiritual  satisfaction  in  it  for  me,"  was  Mac- 
Girr's placid  retort. 

"Mac,"  said  the  slow-spoken  Schmidlapp,  with  a  pro- 
phetic solemnity  in  his  voice,  "you're  going  to  get  pinched 
at  that  job!" 

MacG  irr  1  aughed  again . 

"That  job's  goin'  to  turn  my  luck,"  he  averred.  In  his 
next  words,  however,  I  could  realize  the  bitter  and  desper- 
ate malignity  of  the  man.  "And  even  if  it's  the  last  kick, 
I'll  make  it  a  hell  of  a  good  kick.  I'll  get  my  man,  any- 
way. I  tell  you,  Beansy,  I'm  sick  o'  bein'  hounded  and 
pounded  by  every  sapper  who  swings  a  night-stick.  I'm 
sick  o'  this  street — cat  life  and  dodgin'  from  garbage- 
barrel  to  garbage-barrel.  I  can't  stand  it.  And  if  I  can 
get  the  man  who  sent  me  up  there  and  spoiled  my  life  for 
me  before  I  begin  the  lake-o'-fire-and-brim'stone  act, 
I  guess  I'm  gettin'  enough." 

There  was  little  pathos  in  the  words  themselves;  but,  for 
some  reason  which  I  could  not  fathom,  the  dead  and  sullen 
voice  in  which  they  were  uttered  made  them  indescribably 
pathetic.  It  was  the  pathos  of  barren  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness, of  a  life  of  warping  malevolence  flowering  into  one 
vindictive  curse  that  was  only  a  wail.  It  was  the  futile 
and  foolish  pathos  of  the  teased  rattler,  turning  and 
sinking  a  fang  into  its  own  side. 

T  LISTENED  intently,  for  Beansy  was  speaking  again. 
■*■  "Mac,  you're  dippy  on  that  old  sucker.  It  wasn't 
him  who  sent  you  up  to  dump,  and  you  know  it.  It  was 
yourself.  But  you're  throwin'  over  your  chances  for  a 
getaway  just  to  bomb  a  man  who  don't  even  remember 
your  name.  I  tell  you,  Mac,  you're  just  as  dippy  on  this 
as  Cono  Di  Marco." 

MacGirr  only  laughed  again. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  goin'  to  crack  his  keister  on  the 
way?"  he  asked. 

An  audible  sniff  came  from  Schmidlapp. 

"And  get  Pinkertoned  out  of  America  for  it,  no  matter 
what  your  haul  is!  You  can't  come  this  game  on  a  man 
like  that  and  expect  it  to  be  lived  down  in  the  same  century. 
You  can't  doit." 

"It's  too  late  to  have  any  amount  of  chewin'  stop  me 
from  doin'  it,"  averred  MacGirr. 

"Well,  that's  your  own  funeral,"  was  Schmidlapp's 
answer.  "All  I  know  is  that  I'm  going  to  shut  up  this 
little  shop  for  good,  and  beat  it!  I'm  goin'  to  beat  it,  and 
beat  it  quick!" 

"Then  fix  me  up  with  that  oil  and  some  giant  caps,  and 
climb  on  to  your  rattler  knowin'  you  eased  down  a  dippy 
man  with  the  only  dope  that  could  make  him  sleep  well." 

Again  MacGirr's  quiet  laugh  sounded  up  out  of  the 
stillness  of  the  room  below. 

"Oh,  I'll  do  up  the  soup  and  stuff  for  you,"  said  Beansy, 
with  the  deprecatory  generosity  of  a  nurse  indulging  a 
fretful  patient.  "But  I  hate  to  see  you  gettin'  off  your 
trolley  like  this." 

There  was  a  silence  for  several  seconds.  Then  I  could 
hear  the  chink  of  glass  against  glass,  the  slow  shuffle  of 
feet,  the  running  of  tap-water,  a  soft  scraping  as  of  a  spoon 
against  a  metal  basin,  the  mouselike  squeak  of  a  drawn 
cork,  the  clink  cf  glass  again,  and  the  sound  of  nails  being 
hammered  into  wood,  then  once  more  the  unbroken  silence 
persisted.  I  knew  that  in  that  arsenal  of  fulminates 
directly  below  me  Schmidlapp  was  tranquilly  and  deliber- 
ately preparing  the  explosive  for  MacGirr's  two  bombs 
while  the  latter  waited.  " 

"How  about  a  smoke?"  I  heard  MacGirr  inquire  fretfully. 

"Smoke?     Of  course  you  can't  smoke!" 

MacGirr  swore  a  little.     Then  a  voice  sounded  again. 

It  was  Schmidlapp's.  He  must  have  stopped  and  looked 
up  in  the  midst  of  his  work. 

"But  where  is  this  man  Sitnikov  now?"  he  inquired. 

I  could  hear  that  hateful,  placid,  ever-ready  laugh  of 
MacGirr's  again  before  he  answered. 

"He's  layin'  for  the.  Paladino  welcher  with  a  can  0' 
soup." 

"Where's  he  layin'  for  her?" 

"Up  where  he's  stalkin'  that  amateur  gum-shoe  mash 
o'  hers.  He's  waitin'  and  frettin'  for  'em  like  a  terrier 
shiverin'  over  a  rat-hole." 

I  could  hear  the  sound  of  mixing  still  going  on  below  me. 
But  I  did  not  wait  for  more. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Guest  at  the  Threshold 

A /fY  ONE  concern,  now,  was  to  get  away  from  that 
-'-*-^  Suffolk  Street  room  while  the  coast  was  still  clear. 
That  barren  and  unheated  room  had  been  as  cheerless  and 
devitalizing  as  a  tomb.  It  had  chilled  me  to  the  bone 
before  I  realized  it.  My  legs  were  cramped,  my  fingers 
numb.  I  was  glad  to  be  on  the  move  again.  I  felt  a 
hunger  for  the  press  and  stir  of  humanity.  I  wanted  to 
feel  the  life  of  my  kind  close  about  rr-   again. 

I  saw,  when  I  gained  the  street,  '.nat  a  flurry  of  snow  had 
passed  over  the  city,  blanketin-^-  and  muffling  the  pave- 
ments and  making  walking  a  h.irdship.     Such  a  thing  as 
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finding  a  taxi-cab,  in  that  neighborhood,  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  I  hurried  south  to  Division  Street,  making 
sure  that  I  was  not  followed,  and  turned  into  Canal  Street. 
There  I  caught  a  cross-town  surface  car  which  carried  me 
to  Broadway,  where  I  cut  back  a  block  to  the  subway. 
I  was  glad  of  the  companionable  warmth  ifnd  light  and 
faces  of  an  uptown  "local."  It  was  life,  sane  and  material 
life,  after  three  hours  of  phantasmal  monstrosities  and 
nightmare. 

Rapidly  I  matured  my  plans.  My  first  task,  I  felt, 
would  be  to  get  Elvira  Sabouroff  safely  away.  It  was  my 
duty  to  get  her  out  of  that  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and 
peril  which  was  ever  closer  and  closer  surrounding  her.  It 
was  no  place  for  a  girl,  under  such  conditions,  with  such  men 
as  MacGirr  and  the  rat-faced  Sitnikov  on  her  trail.  I 
would  send  for  my  car,  I  decided,  the  moment  I  saw  the 
way  was  clear,  and  hurry  her  out  with  Davis  to  Beaumaris. 

Davis  was  to  be  trusted.  I  would  miss  him,  but  I 
could  not  send  the  girl  there  alone. 

That  would  leave  the  field  clear  between  me  and  Mac- 
Girr. My  next  task  would  be  to  locate  Marvin  Stillwell. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  into  the  entrance  of  my 
apartment,  keeping  a  careful  lookout  as  I  went,  when  I 
heard  my  name  called  sharply.  At  the  next  moment,  a 
motor-cab  rumbled  up  to  the  curb  beside  me.  It  gave  me 
a  bit  of  a  start.  But  I  breathed  freely  again  when  I  saw 
that  the  cab  held  only  young  Harvey  Stillwell. 

"Hello  there,  Rebbie!"  said  Natalie's  brother,  with  a 
boyish  and  genial  grin.  "Come  on!  I'm  going  to  pick 
you  up  and  run  you  over  to  the  club." 

He  swung  the  cab-apron  open,  as  though  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  my  going  with  him.     But  life,  at  that  mom- 
ent, held  sterner  purposes  for  me.     Any  constraint  that  - 
may  have  shown  in  my  manner  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
him. 

"I'm  just  running  up  to  my  rooms,"  I  explained,  keeping 
my  eye  on  each  figure  which  passed  me  and  the  wide  door- 
way. 

"Then  I'll  run  up  with  you,"  he  genially  suggested. 
"For  one  smoke." 

I  saw  no  way  out  of  it,  so  we  went  up  together.  I  kept 
wondering  just  how  the  youth  at  my  side  would  relish  the 
information  that  at  any  step  a  rat-faced  Russian  might 
drop  a  bomb  between  us. 

It  would  have  startled  him  a  little;  but  I  doubt  if  it 
could  have  disturbed  him  more  than  the  sight  of  Elvira 
Sabouroff  calmly  standing  before  my  Caen-stone  mantel. 
There  was  no  sign  of  embarrassment  on  her  part.  The 
fires  through  which  she  had  passed  seemed  to  have  burned 
away  all  the  decorative  little  conventions  of  feminine 
habit.  Her  quiet  impersonality,  in  fact,  did  not  altogether 
fail  to  give  young  Stillwell  the  momentary  idea  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  tacit  sign  of  proprietorship. 

But  I  could  not  explain;  I  always  hated  explanations. 
Harvey  was  gentleman  enough  to  bury  his  wonder,  though 
it  seemed  to  take  a  dozen  sextons  of  coercion  to  perform 
that  prodigious  rite.  He  showed  a  little  disappointment, 
however,  when  I  informed  him  that  I  could  give  him  only 
five  minutes.  His  candid  young  eyes  told  me,  as  plain 
as  print,  that  something  surely  must  have  happened  to 
make  Rebstock  Woodruff  in  a  hurry  about  anything! 
I  said  nothing,  but  passed  him  the  cigarettes  instead. 
He  took  one,  with  a  shrufe,  and  was  once  more  himself. 

"I've  got  something  on— something  big,"  he  explained 
to  me.  "I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it  down  there  in  the 
street,  of  course.     But  it  can  wait,  I  think." 

"Anything  I  can  help  you  in?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  through  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette.  He 
seemed  uncertain  of  his  ground,  as  though  he  were  holding 
something  back. 

"Natalie's  got  the  pater  to  let  me  run  the  Amorila  down 
to  Miami,"  he  said,  after  a  silence.  "Then  we'll  cruise 
over  to  Havana  and  get  to  New  Orleans  in  time  for  the' 
Mardi  Gras.     And  Natalie  told  me  to  bring  you  along." 

T  EXPRESSED  my  regret. 

•*■  "But,  Rebbie,  I  tell  you  I've  got  something  big  on, 
something  besides  running  a  nickel-plated  schooner- 
yacht  between  bathing-beaches  and  watering-places." 

He  glanced  back  at  the  third  figure  behind  us. 

"I  can't  explain  it  now.  But  you've  knocked  about 
South  America,  and  I  know  you're  game,  when  it  comes  to 
adventure.     Then  why  not  swing  in  with  me?" 

"When?" 

"Now — right  away." 

"It's  out  of  the  question,  my  boy,"  I  told  him,  remem- 
tiering  that  he  was  always  having  "something  big  on," 
as  he  put  it.     "My  time  is  scarcely  my  own  now." 

Again  I  saw  that  infinitesimal  shrug  of  the  shoulder  as  he 
arose  from  his  chair.  It  reminded  me  of  his  sister  Natalie. 
It  even  irritated  me  a  little. 

"I  was  almost  forgetting,"  he  said  good-naturedly; 
"I'll  drop  in  seme  other  time,  when  you're  free." 

"Yes,  do,"  I  said,  as  I  went  to  the  door  v/ith  him.  "By 
the  way,  where  and  how  can  I  get  your  father  over  the 
wire?" 

"To-night?"  he  a.sked  wonderingly,  almost  suspiciously. 

"At  once." 


He  looked  down  at  the  Persian  prayer-rug  on  my  hall 
floor. 

"Why,  it's  hard  to  tell  where  the  pater  is  after  eight 
o'clock.  But  it's  safe  to  say  he's  talking  U.S.  Rubber, 
wherever  he's  holding  out." 

I  could  not  quite  understand  his  reserva- 
tions. But  he  was  holding  something  back 
from  me. 

"Well,  I'll  try  the  house.  Peterson  will  be 
there,  any*ay,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  Peterson's  there,  I  think.     I'm  hang- 
ing out  at  the  United   Athletic  now,  you 
know — the    house    seems    so    barny 
with  everyone  away." 

I  had  opened  the  door  for  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  turned  to  go.  I  should 
h^ve  closed  that  door  again,  sharply, 
only  young  Stillwell's  body  was  inter- 
posed between  the  jamb  and  the  door- 
way. For  in  the  hallway  outside 
stood  a  figure  in  a  foreign-looking  cape 
overcoat. 

This  figure  was  hurriedly  lighting  a 
cigarette.     There  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  that.     But  the  sight  of 
that    familiar    narrow-eyed,    rat-like 
face  reminded  me  of  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  me.     It  flashed 
through  my  brain  what  his 
presence  there  portended.    I 
realized  that  a  critical  mom- 
ent had  come.     But  I  had  no 
time  to  act,  beyond  catching 
instinctively  at  the  boy  in 
front  of  me,   as  though  to 
drag  him  back  from 
danger. 

He  must  have 
thought   I   had   gone 
mad,    for    he    jerked 
away     from     me 
sharply  and 
wheeled 
about.     The 
rat-faced 
man,    as    he        , 
did  so,  flung 
a  paper- 


r^f/o/^ 


wrapped  parcel 
between  us. 
It  rolled  along 
the  Persian 
prayer  -  rug 
and  lay  there 
spitting,  aud- 
iljly,  myster- 
i  o  u  s  1  y  ,  a  s 
though  it  con- 
tained an  angry  snake. 

I  recall  having  the  impressioii  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
cry  out,  for  a  cry  would  bring  Elvira  Sabouroff  from  the 
next  room.  I  remember  young  Stillwell's  sharp  exclama- 
tion as  I  clutched  at  him,  even  as  I  told  myself  that  merely 
pushing  him  back  a  few  feet  was  a  waste  of  energy. 

It  was  not  ten  seconds  from  the  time  when  the  paper- 
wrapped  parcel  was  thrown,  but  the  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  it  was  already  too  late — that  the 
thing  was  over.  I  remember  the  quick  stab  of  irritation 
which  shot  through  me  as  I  saw  that  young  Stillwell's 
cry  had  already  brought  the  woman  in  the  next  room  out 
to  as.  I  think  I  even  raised  my  hand  and  shouted  to  her 
to  keep  back.  But  she  did  not  seem  to  understand. 
"Go  back!"  I  must  have  cried. 

I  took  a  deeper  breath  and  tried  to  think  of  life  com- 
prehensively, as  dying  men  do,  or  as  lost  souls  should. 

It  rankled  a  little  ttvremember  that  I  had  been  beaten  at 
the  game  I  had  chosen  as  my  own.  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
rending  power  of  one  quart  of  nitro-glycerine.  I  tried  to 
tell  myself  that  there  might  be  a  chance,  if  there  were  only 
a  wall  between  us  and  the  cursed  spitting  thing  on  the 


prayer-rug.  Thought,  at  such  moments,  flashes  like 
lightning.  Action,  beside  thought,  seems  snail-like  in  its 
movement.  I  only  knew  that  it  was  a  moment  of  supreme 
crisis.  But,  like  so  many  such  moments  in  real  life,  there 
was  little  about  it  that  was  outw^.rdly  spectacular. 

I  saw  the  girl  fall 
on  her  face  directly 
over  the  hissing, 
snake  -  like  thing. 
My  chief  concern 
was  that  she  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer, 
that  her  beautiful 
body  would  be  dis- 
membered and  shat- 
tered, that  it  would 
be  torn  and  obliter- 
ated. It  was  more 
than  I  could  endure. 
I  wanted  to  have 
the  business  over 
and  done  with.  I 
closed  my  eyes 
until  the  blow 
should  come.  But 
thatseemed  coward- 
ly, and  I  promptly 
opened  them  again. 
I  noticed  that  I 
was  holding  my 
hands  stretched  out 
before  me,  like  a 
base-ball-player  in 
the  act  of  catching 
a  ball.  I  saw  Elvira 
Sabourbff's  white 
hand  flash  about 
and  caress  the 
paper-wrapped 
menace.  I  saw  her 
quick  fingers  catch 
at  something  and 
tear  it  loose.  It 
seemed  like  pulling 
the  fangs  from  a 
snake.  I  heard  her 
little  cry  as  she  held 
the  spitting,  hissing 
fuse  up  in  her  fin- 
gers, away  from  the 
thing  so  cleverly 
wrapped  up  in  pa- 
per. 

She  had  not 
worked  and  lived 
with  and  acquired 
the  secrets  of  the 
Inner  Circle  for  no- 
thing. She  had  torn 
out  the  fuse  within 
half  an  inch  of  the 
fulminate.  I  had 
missed  my  moment. 
The  amateur  mou- 
chard  had  lost  his 
presence  of  mind! 
It  was  young 
Stillwell's  voice  that 
brought  me  back  to  life— a  voice  in  which  wonder,  raucous 
humor,  and  dismay  all  seemed  to  be  mingled. 

"What  kind  of  a  game  do  you  call  this,  anyway?"  he 
demanded,  as  he  backed  slowly  away.  "Does  your 
laundryman  always  attach  a  fire-cracker  to  your  shirts 
that  way?" 

I  did  not  wait  to  answer  him.  Turning  to  the  door,  I 
sprang  through  it  and  down  the  stairs,  in  pursuit  of  the 
man  Sitnikov. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 
An  Effort  at  Intervention 
Y  ATTEMPT  to  overtake  or  find  Sitnikov  proved  a 
fruitless  one.     We  had  given  him  time  to  slip  away; 
he  obviously  had  made  the  most  of  his  chances. 

I  think  I  was  pretty  well  myself  again  by  the  time  I  had 
climbed  the  stairs  and  re-entered    my  apartment.     I  be- 
gan to  see  the  duties  and  difficulties  that  lay  before  me. 
My  first  difficulty  was  young  Stillwell,  whom  I  met  at 
my  own  door. 

"Look  here,  Rebbie,"  he  said.  "Please  -."i.-r  <t:,ril,. 
me  twice  in  one  hour  that  way!" 
"Twice?"  I  said,  re.senting  his  tone. 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  backward  movement  of  his 
liead.  The  motion,  I  assumed,  implied  the  unexpected 
presence  of  Elvira  Sabouroff  in  my  apartment.  Harvey 
Stillwell  was  very  young.  There  was  no  use  be""'  i-.H,'- 
nant  with  him. 

"I  want  you  to  help  me  find  your  father,"  I  sail.. 
"Is  it  anything  about  Natalie?"  he  asked,  growing  more 
serious.     All  the  world,  with  the  exception  "f  'I'm'  vnu.nr 
Continued  on  page  6S 


Then  I  swung  about  so  that  I  faced  the  door, 
end  waited. 
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Santa's    Political    Stocking 


ANTA  CLAUS  pulled 
up  liis  reindeers  on 
Parliament  Hill.  The 
hoarse  boom  of  the 
Chaudifere  rolled  in  from  the 
West  and  mingled  with  the 
music  that  floated  up  from 
the  Chfiteau  where  Angus 
Gordon  was  making  "Merry 
Christmas"  at  the  usual 
prices.  But  the  little  old 
gentleman  with  the  whiskers 
paid  no  attention  to  either. 
He  was  deep  in  thought. 
The  old,  old  question:  "What 
shall  we  do  for  our  boys?" 
held  full  possession  of  his 
faculties.  Finally,  however, 
a  slight  smile  flickered  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  from  his  ruddy 
face. 

"Not  so  chilly  around  here  since  Borden  and  Rowell 
moved  out."  Following  a  habit  of  years,  Santa  was  speak- 
ing to  himself.  Then  he  frowned.  "How  is  a  poor  devil 
like  me  to  know  what  to  bring  these  spoiled  political 
pets?  They're  so  fed  up  with  flattery  that  if  I  rolled  a 
world  at  their  feet  they'd  think  I  hadn't  brought  them  half 
what  they  deserve." 

Again  that  glint  of  sunshine  swept  from  his  weary  little 
eyes  down  across  his  frosted  beard. 

"Well,  after  all,  they're  only  human,"  he  ruminated. 
"Tear  off  the  tinsel  of  office,  cut  through  a  layer  or  two  of 
vanity,  and  you  find  the  boy  beneath.  Who  besides  me 
knows  that  the  gentle  Laurier  carried  to  his  grave  a  secret 
ambition  to  be  a  prize-fighter,  that  he  revelled  in  the  history 
of  the  ring  and  knew  almost  as  much  about  Tom  King, 
the  pugilist,  as  he  did  of  Tom  King,  the  gallery  correspon- 
dent? 

"Crerar,  too,  that  horny-fisted  farmer  who  leads  the 
hosts  of  agriculture  against  the  walls  of  higher  statesman- 
ship! Who  would  believe  that  he  has  a  waking  suspicion 
that  he  is  an  art  critic?  Or  that  he  wants  his  trousers 
artistically  creased  when  he  steps  out  on  Sparks  Street? 
"Heigho!  That  only  makes  it  harder.  If  they  were 
one  thing  or  another  I  could  fix  them  up  in  a  jiffy.  But 
really  I  have  to  decide  between  what  they  want  and  what 
they  think  they  want! 

"Take  Artie  Meighen  for  example.  He's  hardly  human. 
Why  playing  golf  last  summer  I  saw  him  use  the  'putter' 
to  get  out  of  the  long  grass  and  he  talks  like  an  extract 
from  the  court  records.  Moreover,  he  can't  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  wants  to  keep  on  being  Premier  or  to  be 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  luxury  tax 
I'd  give  Artie  an  order  for  a  really  made-to-order  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  clean  shave;  then  he'd  look  the  part  no  mat- 
ter which  job  he  pulled.  As  it  is,  I  guess  I'll  compromise 
with  a  cap  that  will  pull  down  over  his  ears.  "Then  he 
can't  hear  what  his  beloved  cabinet  colleagues  are  saying 
about  him. 

"Little  Jimmie  Calder  is  another  conundrum.  W^hat 
Jimmie  wants  is  a  whole  lot.  He  didn't  go  West  as  a  foil 
for  his  young  Premier  and  make  speeches  and  take  all  the 
abuse  without  figuring  on  something  handsome  in  his 
stocking.  The  snow-birds  whisper 
that  Jimmie  is  going  to  quit  the  pol- 
itical game  and  take  a  whirl  out  df  the 
business  world.  That  is  one  reason 
he  has  become  a  protectionist.  An- 
other may  be  what  I  have  brought  for 
him.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  oils — 
a  western  scene  with  a  European  back- 
ground— yes  that  may  be  gentle 
James  in  the  centre.  What  is  he 
doing?  Who  can  tell?  He  may  be 
filling  his  hat. 

A  Uniform  in  his  Sock 

""IpHEN    there    is    Johnnie 
*   A  Reid.      A   hard   worker, 
Johnnie,  with  more  ambitions 
than  ideals.    Johnnie  thought 
he'd  like  to  be  head  of  the  great- 
estjrailway  system  on  this  or 
any   other   continent.      Well, 
well,  even  his  enemies 
admit  he  would  make 
a  good  brakeman.  So 
I'll    fix   Johnnie    out 
with  a  train  of  toy 
cars  and  a  brakeman's 
uniform.  He  can  play 
with    them    between 
sleeps  in  the  Senate. 
"Ballantyne,  too, 
likes  a  uniform.  If  he 
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could  blossom  out  in  the  gold  lace  and  cocked  hat  of  an 
admiral  of  the]"King's  Na-vee"he  wouldn't  care  who  fought 
his  country's  battles.  Nice  boy,  Bal;  just  watch  him  when 
he  digs  this  uniform  out  of  his  sock,  brings  this  nice  tin 
sword  up  to  the  salute  and  bellows: 

"  'Avast,  you  land  lubbers!  I  carved  out  the  navy 
even  against  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues.  Salute  the 
Coo — beg  pardon — the  man  who  planted  the  Canadian 
flag  upon  the  seas!' 

"But  wait  a  minute.  I  mustn't  spill  my  entire  load  at 
the  feet  of  the  ministers.  There  are  others.  There  is 
little  Willie  King,  who  has  just  come  out  of  the  West 
with  his  arms  full  of  canes  and  his  feet  full  of  dancing 
pumps — or  vice  versa.  What  for  Willie?  I  had  thought 
of  a  mirror  in  which  he  might  view  with  becoming 
admiration  his  sleek  and  child-like  form.  But 
alas  and  likewise  alack,  his  bachelor  apartment 
is  loaded  with  mirrors.  He  has  one  for  each  hour 
of  the  day.  Ah,  I  have  it.  He  shall 
pair  of  long  trousers. 
He'll  probably  cry  when 
they  cover  up  his  red 
topped  boots.  But  the 
little  man  must  grow  up 
some  time. 

"Tommie  Crerar,  too, 
must  get  something  or  the 
rude  farmer  boy  will  go 
romping  roughly  among 
his  little  playmates  and 
help  himself.  He  can't 
have  a  premiership  this 
year — he  may  never  get 
one.  But  this  hobby  horse 
labelled  free  trade  is  no  use 
for  Willie  King  now  that 
I've  started  him  growing 
up.  I'll  pass  that  along 
to  Tommie.  It  will  help 
to  while  away  the  long 
hours  at  Ottawa.     If  he 

should  try  to  ride  it  through  an  election  he'd  probably  go 
down  at  the  first  jump.  But  those  baby  politicians  must 
learn  the  game  and  any  kind  of  a  mount  does  for  the  first 
start  or  two." 

Lapointe  Gets  the  White  Plume 

IT  WILL  be  noticed  that  Santa,  having  an  old-established 
trade  and  probably  being  interested  in  a  factory  or  two, 
is  a  bit  of  protectionist. 

"Then  here  is  a  bunch  of  stuff  that  is  all  labelled  and 
ready.  There's  a  whistle  for  Jacques  Bureau — he  can 
blow  it  and  think  he's  the  C.P.R.  Here's  a  fife  and  drum 
for  Charlie  Murphy  and  Frank  Cahill.  How  brave  they'll 
look  as  they  strut  behind  Samuel  Devlin  and  how  well 
they'll  play  the  Protestant  Boys. 

"What's  this  for  Ernest  Lapointe?  Well  it  may  be  a 
little  premature  but  it  will  be  in  order  in  a  year  or  so.  It's 
the  white  plume  of  the  greatest  French-Canadian  of  them 
all  and  securely  tied  to  it  is  the  title,  "Leader  of  a  Solid 
Quebec." 

"Back  on  the  Government  side  there  I  see  an  anxious 
face  or  two.  But  the  boys  needn't  fear,  there's  enough  to 
go  around.  Yes,  Hughie  Guthrie,  all  in  good  time;  there's 
a  judgeship  for  you.  But  wait  a  bit  longer  till  we  can 
spare  you  from  the  Cabinet.  This  is  not  a  time  to  open  a 
doubtful  constituency. 

"Yes,  Georgie 
Foster,  the  High 
Commissioner- 
ship  is  still  as 
vacant  as  Sir 
George  Perley 
can  keep  it.  All 
in  good  time  my 
boy,  all  in  good 
time.  You,  too, 
Charles  Doherty. 
What,  you  don't 
want  to  be  King 
of  Ireland?  Oh! 
yes,  I  understand. 
No  pension  goes 
with  that  job. 

"What  have  I 
here?  Wesley 
Rowell  —  Gone 
but  not  forgot- 
ten. Why  it  is  a 
case  of  Grape 


•What?       Yoa  don't  want  to  be  King  of  Ireland?" 


F*r  H<w.  Mr.  Caldn. 


Juice.     Guess   I   needn't   forward   it   to   Geneva. 
Dear  Wesley  has  got  his. 

"But  I  must  hurry  along.  Here's  a  necktie  for 
Bill  Kennedy;  a  Christmas  card  for  Duff  'wishing 
you  a  merry  Christmas;  your  loving  friend  Ballantyne.' 
But  hold  on,  what  is  this  other  important-looking  package 
addresised  'Fred  Pardee?'  Blessed  if  it  isn't  the  Liberal 
Leadership  of  Ontario.  Hartley  Dewart  must  have  real- 
ized at  last  what  a  mess  he  is  making  of  things  and  decided 
to  get  out.  Well,  well,  the  sturdy  boy  with  the  bass  voice 
was  once  Laurier's  'Freddie.'  If  the  Ontario  followers  of 
the  Old  Chief  are  sending  this  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  there 
may  be  better  days  ahead  for  them. 

"A  motto  for  D.  D.  MacKenzie,  the  'chiant  of  Cape 
Breton,'  to  hang  upon  the  wall;  I  have  seen  better  toys — 
and  so  has  the  great  Liberal  Party. 

''And  this 
package  with 
the  broken  handle 
— several  of  them 
in  fact.  Now  I 
remember,  that 
bad  boy  Billy 
N  ickle  broke 
them  before  he 
ran  away  from 
Parliament. 
They  were  nice 
tin  titles — too 
bad,  too  bad — 
how  happy  they 
would  have  made 
Sidney  Mewbum, 
C.  C.  Ballantyne, 
Rodolph  Lem- 
ieux  and  many 
others.  Strange 
how  some  boys 
take  their  pleas- 
ure smashing 
others'  toys.  Oh! 
Billy,  Billy!  but 
for  you  there 
would  be  many  a 
Merry  Christ- 
mas and  Happy  New  Year  in  this  fair  Canada  of  ours. 
How  could  you,  Billy?  Anyway  and  just  for  that  I've  half 
a  mind  to  make  you  take  the  leadership  of  the  Ontario 
Tories.     The  punishment  would  just  about  fit  the  crime. 

What  of  the  Senate  Seats? 
"  AH,  HERE'S  another  row  of  sealed  packages — and  no 
■^^  name  on  them.  Seven  of  them  in  all.  Ah,  now  I 
remember;  they're  seats  in  the  Senate.  What's  that — a 
lot  of  them?  Not  half  enough.  My  Boy,  not  half  enough. 
Why  these  have  all  been  promised  a  dozen  times  over  and 
even  now  another  budget  is  sticking  its  head  up  behind  the 
New  Year.  Give  them  out  now?  Oh  no,  that  would 
never  do.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  promise  you  one — if 
you're  a  good  boy.  For  the  present  they're  an  ever  present 
help  in  time  of  crisis.  With  a  dozen  vacant  senatorships 
any  government  could  repeal  the  B.N. A.  or  amend  the 
Lord's  Prayer.     So   they'll  stay  right  where  they  are. 

"No,  Doc  Edwards,  you  needn't  cry  or  pout,  nor  you 
either,  Jimmie  Douglas.  Seats  in  the  Senate  can  stay  va- 
cant without  a  kick  from  the  Public.  I  don't  think  the 
dear  people  would  care  a  tinkers'  tink  if  another  Senator 
were  never  appointed.  But  if  I  moved  you  chaps  next 
door  there'd  be  an  immediate  howl  ior  bye-elections  and 
Heaven  only  knows  who  or  what  might  be  sent  to  fill  your 
places.  I'm  here  to  spread  'Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will 
to  Men.'  You'll  find  a  promise  in  your  stocking — you 
and  many  another  besides.  There  are  more  promises 
than  vacancies — but,  you  never  can  tell,  some  of  the 
Senators  grow  old.     Cheer  up,  they  may  die. 

"But,  'tempus  fugit,'  as  Tom  Wallace  would  say. 
Here's  a  nice  new  bible  for  Duncan  Ross,  a  woolly  little 
lamb  for  Archie  McCoig,  a  photo  of  Horatio  Hocken  for 
Lucien  Cannon  and  an  almanac  for  Joe  Archambault — 
it  will  furnish  him  with  some  new  jokes.  For  Uncle  Billy 
Smith  I  find  a  tag  that  reads  "Columbus'  Greatest  Dis- 
covery" and  for  Red  Michael  of  Red  Deer  a  chromo  that 
looks  like  a  Cobden  medaU 

"Here's  a  drum,  too,  for  Speaker  Rhodes.  He  really 
needs  it  to  make  his  daily  procession  complete.  Also  a 
new  bunch  of  dignity  for  Dr.  Steele  and  a  Maxim  silencer 
for  Nicholson  of  Algoma. 

"There,  I  think  that  about  exhausts  my  list.  I  may  be 
overlooking  some  of  the  boys  but  they  all  got  their  extra 
indemnities  since  I  was  last  here  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
joyousness  of  the  season  I  might  be  tempted  to  add 
'Heaven  knows  that's  enough'." 

Leaving  Santa  to  distribute  his  gifts,  it  might  be  in 
order  to  take  a  look  at  what  "the  boys"  have  been  busy  at 
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(or  the  last  few  weeks.  And  if  travel  is  the  educator  it 
gets  credit  for  they're  sure  on  the  way  to  wisdom.  Hons. 
Meighen,  Calder,  King  and  Crerar,  not  to  mention  various 
and  divers  satellites,  have  been  inundating  the 
prairies  with  eloquence.  Foster  and  Doherty 
have  gone  to  Geneva  to  scatter  peace  o'er  a 
troubled  world.  Fortunately  for  this  frisky 
young  pair  they  are  chaper- 
oned by  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell 
who  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
them  safe  from  the  snares 
with  which  the  continent  is 
so  thickly  strewn.  Then 
Guthrie  has  visited  England 
and  so  has  Calder  while  Dray- 
ton and  Robertson  have  been 
on  tariff  bent  and  the  rest 
have  been  flitting  hither  and 
yon.  Ottawa  really  is  a  dull 
place,  you  know,  when  the 
House  isn't  in  session.  More- 
over, a  minister  always  is  a 
bigger  man  when  he  isn't 
too  well  known. 

.\s  to  the  effect  of  so  much 
oratory  on  the  West  it  is 
rather  hard  to  speak  at  this 
distance.  But  from  the 
reports  that  sift  in  over 
the  hidden  wires  you 
gather  that  as  between 
the  leaders  of  the  Old 
Parties  King  got  rather 
the  better  impression. 
You  see  young  Mr. 
King  was  prepared  to 
accept  both  the  Agrarian 
and  Labor  platforms  as 
advanced  forms  of  Lib- 
eralism. In  fact,  he  in- 
timated that  he  could 
be  induced  to  accept  the 

leadership  of  all  of  them.  But  he  was  illogical  as  usual 
in  his  own  boyish  way.  On  the  Prairies  he  prea,ched  free 
foodstuffs  and  then  went  on  to  Yale,  B.C.,  and  endorsed  a 
candidate  who  advocated  protection  for  fruit.  Probably 
he  looks  on  fruit  as  an  article  of  clothing  rather  than  a 
food! 

Then  again,  having  spent  a  couple  of  months  trying  to 
gather  both  farmers  and  labor  under  the  Liberal  banner, 
he  dropped  off  at  East  Elgin  on  the  way  home  to  speak  for 
a  candidate  who  didn't  seem  to  have  a  chance  to  do  any- 
thing except  help  elect  a  supporter  of  the  Government. 
If  the  boy  leader  had  the  sagacity  of  a  Calder  you  might 
figure  that  pending  the  amalgamation  of  the  "Liberal" 
forces,  which  he  evidently  desires,  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
safeguard  the  leadership  of  the  opposition,  with  the  per- 
quisites attaching  thereto.  But  knowing  his  entire  ignor- 
ance of  anything  pertaining  to  politics,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  beatitudes,  you  simply  have  to  conclude  that 
he's  muddling  along  under  the  care  of  that  special  provi- 
dence that  takes  care  of  children  and— others. 

Anyway  the  western  farmers  held  no  real  animosity. 
"He's  not  so  bad  even  if  he  don't  amount  to  much,"  was 
the  sort  of  Scotch  verdict  they  returned. 

Premier  Meighen's  Lightning  Rod 

WITH  young  Mr.  Meighen  it  was  different.     Certain 
things   he    had   said    concerning   Bolshevists    an  d 
F'armers  almost  in  the  same  breath  stuck  in  their  memories. 
They  were  inclined  to  be  a  bit  hostile  in  spots 
and  some  of  those  Western  meetings  were 
much  more  interesting  than  the  newspaper 
reports  made  them. 

But  the  young  Premier  had  with  him  a 
lightning  rod  that  caught 
and  deflected  the  farmers' 
wrath  in  the  person  of 
Smooth,  Silent  James  Cal- 
der. 

Just  how  Hon.  Arthur 
persuaded  Mr.  Calder  to 
forsake  the  tariff  commis- 
sion and  go  orating  over 
the  great  West  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  throne 
room.  There  are  those 
who  profess  to  know  and 
who  state  without  a  stut- 
ter that  the  Premier  held 
the  gun  to  his  colleague's 
head  and  hissed,  "You'll 
go  with  me,  Dear  Jim,  or 
you'll  walk  the  plank." 
James  was  not  prepared  to 
walk  the  plank.  He's  wise 
enough  to  know  that  a 
Cabinet  Minister  shorn  of 
his  portfolios  is  in  no  posi- 


tion to  dicker.     One  glance  at  Bob  Rogers  had  told  him 
that. 

So  James  went  West  with  Arthur  and  he'll  admit  it  was 
no  joy  ride.  As  for  the  Premier  he  has  reason  to  believe 
he's  developing  into  a  political  strategist.  For  the  rude 
Westerners  were  so  busy  throwing  verbal  bouquets  at  the 
one  time  political  "Champion"  of  Saskatchewan  that  they 
had  nothing  left  for  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  So  the 
Premier  said  his  little  piece  early  and 
often  and  with  very  few  interruptions. 
As  for  Hon.  James — well,  he  made 
his  reputation  by  keeping  his  mouth 
shut,  and  he  knows  that  a  man  who 
has  been  practising  silence  slips  out  of 
his  class  when  he  attempts  to  orate. 
As  a  platform  performer  the  Prairie 
statesman  never  came  in  the  spell- 
binder class.  When  he  started  to 
explain  that  for  fifteen  long  years  he 
had  thought  like  a  school  boy  and 
talked  like  a  parrot  he  rent  the  veil 
of  mystery  that  had  made  him  great 
and  stood  revealed  like  the  spotted 
lady  of  the  museum  after  a  hot  bath. 
So  the  audiences  laughed  and  jibed 
and  enjoyed  themselres — which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  gentle 
James. 

But  while  the  leaders  of  the  old 
parties  were  roaming  the  prairies  and 
presumably  raiding  his  melon  patches, 
that  guileless  leader  of  the  host 
in  overalls,  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar, 
slipped  down  into  Ontario  and 
did  a  little  raiding  on  his  own. 
It  was  in  East  Elgin  where  the 
bitterest  bye-election  of  a  de- 
cade was  raging  that  Hon. 
Tom  made  his  appearance. 
And,  while  afar  off  one  of 
ihis  opponents  was  plaster- 
ing platitudes  o'er  a  smiling  land  and  the  other  was 
trying  to  show  a  free  trade  prejudiced  electorate  that 
it  had  its  thinking  apparatus  on  crooked,  Mr. 
Crerar  started  to  talk  about  raised 
railway  rates,  sugar,  and  other  sub- 
jects that  are  better  buried  under 
the  subtleties  of  a  tariff  argument. 
Also  he  held  up  newspapers  bulging 
with  Government  advertising  and 
queried,  "Where  did  the  money 
come  from?" 

Tlie  Farmer  Candidate  Won!    ;> 

UP  TILL  this  time  the  Gov- 
ernment candidate  appear- 
ed to  have  the  riding  pretty 
much  at  his  mercy.  The  Op- 
position was  split  with  Liberal 
and  Farmer  candidates  both  in 
the  field  and  working  hard. 
But  Crerar's  crude  style  of 
campaigning  evidently  threw  a 
scare  into  the  Meighen  camp 
for  the  Premier  cut  out  his 
Winnipeg    stop    and    jumped 

straight  for  Toronto,  addressed  his  promised  meeting  there 
and  headed  for  Elgin.  There  he  delivered  a  brave  speech. 
But  it  was  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made  in 
Aylmer  where  the  Government  workers  were  so  thick  that 
farmers  coming  in  to  do  their  shopping  had  to  wait  for  the 
second  table  at  the  village  tavern. 
And  while  they  waited  that  nasty 
question:  "Where  did  the  money  come 
from?"  was  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  com- 
ing along  more 
leisurely  as  be- 
fitted his  dig- 
nity, also  got 
his  nose  into 
the  constitu- 
ency iti  time  to 
get  it  punched. 
For  the  farmer 
won  by  a  com- 


What  is   the   Cabinet  saying 


Kor   Hon.   N.   W.  Kowell. 


fortable  margin  and  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  has  one  more  fol- 
lower at  Ottawa. 

Both  the  old  parties  are  trying  to  scrape  a  little  comfort 
from  the  result.  The  Tories — to  cut  a  long  name  short — 
point  out  that  a  Farmer  majority  of  1,500  in  the  Provincial 
elections  was  cut  to  235  in  the  bye-election.  The  Liberals 
claim  that  Liberal  principles  were  endorsed  in  the  person 
of  the  Farmer  candidate.  Even  Mr.  King  advances  this 
theory.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  is 
right  the  whole  thing  means  that  the  electorate  want 
Liberalism  minus  one  Mackenzie  King. 

Anyway  the  result  was  a  rude  jolt  to  both  the  Premier 
and  the  leader  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  Opposition.  It 
shows  the  former  that  the  "Farmer  craze"  is  not  dying  out. 
Also  it  takes  the  powder  out  of  the  charge  that  the  Farmers 
are  simply  Liberals  with  straw  hats,  hay  forks  and  flivvers. 
To  Mr.  King  it  carries  the  sad  tidings  that  the  Agrarian 
Movement  is  not  dependent  on  him  or  his  party  for  its 
success.  If  his  object  in  going  into  East  Elgin  was  to 
show  those  Farmers  that  they  could  not  win  without  him 
he  lost  out.  Also  he  ruined  his  chance  to  get  a  division  of 
the  likely  constituencies  between  his  own  and  the  Farmer 
candidates.  Incidentally,  he  made  it  absolutely  certain 
that  Pres.  Burnaby,  of  the  U.F.O.,  will  not  get  out  of  his 
way  in  North  York.  And  according  to  the  best  nlorma- 
tion  that  means  that  Wavering  Willie  will  get  badly  beaten 
in  the  constituency  he  fain  would  represent.  All  of  which 
shows  that  Mr.  King  should  stick  to  platitudes  and  leave 
politics  to  people  who  know  something  about  them. 

Strenuous  Work  in  Yale 

OF  COURSE  the  Government  gathered  a  little  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  they  carried  Yale  on  the 
same  day  and  date  that  they  lost  Elgin.  But  there  are 
doubts  and  fears  tied  up  to  that  for  Western  victory. 
•For  you  know  Yale  with  its  2,000  Unionist  majority  in 
1917  was  considered  so  safe  that  the  Government  felt 
justified  in  hoisting  Hon.  Martin  Burrell  out  of  it  into  a 
Government  job.  But  the  fight  waxed  so  warm 
that  the  Premier  spent  a  whole  week  in  the  con- 
stituency and  even  after  he  left  Hon.  Jim  Cal- 
der stayed  behind  to  give  the  machine  its  last 

oiling  up. 
And  of  course 
400  is  a  nice 
majority. 
One   of   the 
Government 
streams  has 
been  a  prac- 
ti  cally  solid 
British  Colum- 
bia.    And  there 
are  a  number  of 
constituencies  be- 
yond the  Rockies 
that  are  held  by 
much  narrower 
majorities  than 
the   one  that 
elected   Hon. 
Martin  Burrell 
in  Yale. 

Yes,  Yale  is  a 
victory  for  the 
Gove  r  n  m  e  nt 
but  a  victory  that 
seems  to  presage  defeat  in  some  other  ridings  on  the  sunny 
Pacific  slope.  On  the  whole  it  is  admitted  that  Monday, 
Nov.  22nd,  was  the  bluest  day  the  National  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Party  has  known  since  it  took  on  protection 
and  bowed  the  knee  to  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen. 

There  was  also  during  November  a  Provincial  bye-elec- 
tion in  Toronto  which  looked  as  if  the  old  Tory  stronghold 
was  transferring  its  affections  to  the  new  leader  of  the  old 
party  with  the  new  home.  Northeast  Toronto  went  strong- 
ly Tory  and  Major  Lewis,  the  new  Member.is  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  Meighen.  But  he  was  more  of  a  Hydro  man  than 
anything  else  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  on  the 
Hydro  issue;  pictures  of  the  young  Premier  and  other  attri- 
butes to  the  election  were^merely  part  of  the  decorations. 

So  there  you  have  things  as  they  have  be«i  happening. 
"Two  great  leaders  have  toured  the  West.  They  have  been 
followed  home  by  a  rude  laugh  from  the  Prairies  and  a 
Farmer  promise  that  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mountains  not 
a  Government  or  a  Liberal  member  will  find  his  way  to 
Ottawa  after  the  next  election— that  the  cities  will  go 
Labor  and  the  rural  constituencies  Farmer.  They  have 
been  met  on  their  return  by  a  hard  jolt  in  East  Elgin  and 
tidings  that  carry  no  great  joy  from  Yale,  B.C.  Also  a 
strange  story  has  wandered  up  from  Quebec.  In  Kamour- 
•aska,  the  former  home  of  Ernest  Lapointe,  a  farmer  went 
out  on  his  own  and  beat  the  Liberal  nominee  for  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.  Of  course,  it  was  only  a  political  straw — but 
there  is  a  wind  behind  it  somewhere.  And  who  knows 
but  that  it  may  develop  into  a  hurricane  that  will  drive 
both  the  old  parties  on  the  rocks. 
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SNOW  had  fallen  in- 
termittently but 
heavily  during  the 
past  three  days;  thi 
ground  was  thickl.\ 
covered  with  it;  at  four 
o'clock  this  December 
afternoon  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  tho 
weather  factory  snow  de- 
partment had  decided  to 
call  it  a  day,  so  he 
switched  off  the  snow 
tap,  switched  on  zero 
winds,  and  went  off 
home  for  the  night  to 
wife  and  kids.  The 
world  was  always  yap- 
ping about  good  old 
Christmas  weather,  and 
writing  to  the  papers 
about  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times,  so  let  'em 
have  all  they  wanted  of 
it. 

"Whew!"  Eddie 
Fraser  emitted  the  ex- 
pression as  a  gust  of  icy 
wind  slammed  him  full 
in  the  face.  The  thing 
had  come  on  so  sudden- 
ly. At  four  the  skies 
had  been  heavy  and 
lowering,  now  they  were 
clean  swept,  black  blue, 
with  dots  of  starlight 
winking  frostily  out  of 
them.  Over  the  pines  at 
the  hilltop  a  young  moon 
was  coming  up  cheerily. 
The    branches    of    the 

trees  were  covered  thickly  with  woolly  snow;  it  creaked ' 
and  crunched  under  Fraser's  heavy  boots,  it  roofed  the 
mill  buildings,  lined  the  big  cables  that  stretched  over  the 
pits,  piled  itself  thickly  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
foot  track.  Real  Christmassy  weather,  come  nicely  in 
advance,  for  the  merry  season  was  two  weeks  ahead.  The 
casual  observer  might  have  said  that  if  Fraser  had  been  a 
young  man  of  average  intelligence  he  would  have  buttoned 
up  his  sheep-lined  corduroy  coat  to  his  ears,  looked  about 
him  appreciatively  on  what  the  weather  chap  was  doing  for 
the  world,  and  gone  off  to  his  warm  quarters  in  the  hotel 
and  made  himself  snug  for  the  night. 

He  was,  however,  quite  up  to  the  average  of  intelligence, 
though  he  lingered  on  this  cheerless  spot  on  a  particularly 
bitter  night.  There  was  about  this  young  man  of  thirty 
the  suggestion  of  keen,  driving,  intelligent  force,  and  looks 
told  the  truth.  Yet,  as  he  looked  within  and  without — on 
the  visible  world  and  the  bigger  and  more  real  one  seen 
only  with  the  inner  eye — the  scene  was  one  that  would  have 
caused  the  late  Mark  Tapley  to  summon  all  his  reserves 
of  cheerfulness. 

The  premises  on  which  he  stood  had  been  the  property 
of  the  Eastern  Star  Mining  Company,  but  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  liquidators  of  that  corporation.  Drysdale, 
the  local  attorney  for  the  corporation  undertakers,  had 
just  paid  off  the  help,  and  gone  down  home  whistling  cheer- 
ily, for  Drysdale  was  a  blithe  laddie,  and  no  one  looks  for 
undue  mourning  from  an  undertaker.  When  there  is  no 
more  death  he'll  be  out  of  a  job,  so  things  might  be  a  great 
deal  worse  than  they  are. 

'C'RASER  had  been  the  manager  of  the  defunct  corpora- 
•l  tion;  he  too  had  been  paid  off;  a  three  thousand  a  year 
income  had  been  neatly  snipped  off;  this  last  had  made 
quite  a  gap  in  his  scheme  of  things,  and  played  hob  with 
several  remarkably  pretty  dreams  this  practical  young 
man  had  from  time  to  time  indulged  in.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  the  job  would  be  reasonably  permanent,  and 
that,  being  pretty  high  up  on  the  ladder,  any  change  he 
would  make  would  be  in  reaching  from  his  present  position 
to  one  on  a  bit  taller  ladder,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
nice  chapter.  This  being  so,  he  had  discovered  that  hotels 
and  hotel  homes,  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  shoddy  homes 
and  abiding  places  for  a  real  home-loving  man.  He  had 
only  discovered  this  during  the  year  he  had  been  in  Lang- 
dale,  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Star  concern. 

Before  that  he  thought  hotels  very  agreeable  places,  and 
hotel  homes  models  of  convenient  comfort.  It  was  since 
he  met  Ella  Benton  that  this  home  notion  had  grown  on 
him.  He  latterly  had  pictured  the  kind  of  home  he  wanted 
— in  fact  he'd  spotted  the  very  house,  a  small  but  reason- 
ably roomy  place  out  of  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
with  a  lawn  and  a  garden  and  trees  and  things  like  that 
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She  looked  at  him  and  in  her  pretty  face  was  a  new   ucriuusness. 
There  was  sympathy  in  her  eyes. 


round  it,  and — Oh,  Boy, 
wasn't  it  a  grand  and 
glorious  feeling  ?  He 
prowled  round  the  house 
as  if  he  had  meditated 
burglary;  in  broad  day- 
light, in  the  gloom  of 
night.  It  was  one  of  his 
pet  nightmares  that  he'd 
wake  up  one  morning 
and  hear  that  some 
other  chap  had  taken  it, 
and  the  dream  raised 
murderoiw  plans  in  his 
breast.  Common  sense 
would  have  said  "Well, 
there's  the  house;  the 
landlord  will  be  glad  to 
rent  it  to  you;  you've 
got  a  fair  amount  of  the 
furnishing  stuff  salted 
away  in  the  bank,  so  go 
to  it,  you  blighter,  go  to 
it,  and  get  the  girl." 
Eddie  was  not  a  bashful 
young  man,  nor  a  pessi- 
mist. 

He  had  a  reputation 
for  tackling  tough  prob- 
lems and  getting  results, 
but  this  marrying  busi- 
ness was  a  different  kind 
of  proposition.  A  reign- 
ing monarch  might  in  his 
loftier  moments  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  Ella  Ben- 
ton, but  if  his  aspira- 
tions were  to  be  realized 
he'd  be  a  darned  lucky 
chap.  Ella  was  so  won- 
derful— Eddie  reflected  a 
million  times — she  wasn't  like  the  ordinary  girl  to  whom  a 
fellow  might  walk  up  and  say: 

"Look  here,  girlie,  what  about  getting  married,  eh?" 
A  suitor  ought  to  approach  Ella  on  the  bended  knees  of 
his  soul,  and  when  he  dared  to  invite  her  to  share  his  home 
and  life  he  ought  to  have  enough  of  the  bright  stuff  to 
make  her  future  as  easy  as  a  chute-the-chutes  slide.' 
Latterly  Eddie  had  thought  that  this  Christmas  he'd  make 
the  great  advance;  he  had  enough  money  to  marry  on,  and 
with  a  three  thousand  a  year  job,  and  he  himself  making 
good  on  it,  he  might  have  a  chance.  And  then  the  job 
fell  from  under,  and  Eddie  came  down  with  a  royal  wallop. 
It  was  all  off  for  the  time  being,  for  no  man  outside  a 
lunatic  asylum  could  go  up  to  a  girl  and  say: 

"Marry  me,  honey;  all  I  have  is  yours,  and  I'm  out  of  a 
job." 

The  fact  that  Ella  had  money  of  her  own  made 
the  situation  worse.     He  wasn't  going  to  ask  a  girl 
to  keep  him  till  he  could  get  into  the  running  again. 
Therefore,  this  night,    Eddie   was  not  sunshiny  or 
Christmassy.     Some  snipe  would  take  that  house — 
some  fellow  with  a  job  and  a  girl,  and  the 
first   thing  Eddie   would   know   there'd   be 
somebody  else's  smoke  coming  out  of  that 
chimney. 

HE  SHOVED  his  hands  Into  his  pockets 
and  reviewed  the  outer  world.  The 
white  mill  stood  out  with  silent  ghost- 
liness  against  the  dark  sky;  its  win- 
dows had  the  dull  blank  of  lifeless 
eyes;  silence,  eerie  and  cold  as  the 
night,  wrapped  the  place  about. 
Fraser  turned  from  the  melancholy 
sight  glumly.  About  the  pits  a  few 
dim  lights  pierced  the  glooom,  but 
served  only  to  make  the  darkrjess  a 
bit  more  depressing. 

"Five  minutes  more  of  this,  and 
I'll  have  the  blues,"  said  Eddie. 
"Come  on,  quit  it,  the  chapter's 
closed,  the  great  thing  is  to  start  a 
new  onf ."  He  gave  a  last  good-bye 
look,  for  the  place  had  been  his  first 
command,  and  a  first  love,  a  first 
ship,  are  things  quite  different  from 
later  loves  and  ships.  He  was  turning 
away  to  descend  the  hill  when  the  sil- 
ence was  broken  and  the  world  cheer- 
ed by  the  sound  of  somebody  whist- 
ling. It  was  a  clear,  correct,  throstle 
kind  of  whistle,  and  the  tune  was  a        t,     . 

_,     .    ,  The  two  yoang  men 

Christmassy  one.  could  be   rivals  appa; 


Eddie  listened,  more  or  less  entranced.  It  was  not  so 
much  because  he  liked  ancient  carols,  or  because  he  ap- 
preciated the  admirable  moral  of  the  old  song,  or  because 
the  whole  thing  harmonized  so  agreeably  with  the  snow 
and  frost  and  matters  Christmassy.  Reversing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  well-known  saw,  Eddie  was  prepared  to  lose 
sight  of  the  songandthinkonlyofthesinger.  It  was  Ella — 
nobody  else  could  whistle  just  like  that.  You  could  tell  it  was 
Ella— whether  she  spoke,  or  laughed,  or  whistled,  it  was  just 
the  same  distinctive  performance.  Other  girls'  laughter  or 
voices  or  whistles  were  much  of  a  muchne.ss,  but  Ella  was  a 
creature  apart.  The  whistle  grew  clearer  as  the  whistler 
approached,  she  was  taking  the  short  cut  through  the  pit 
area,  and  at  the  thought  icy  shivers  ran  down  Eddie's 
back.  It  wasn't  the  cold  wind,  or  the  zero  atmosphere; 
it  would  have  been  just  the  same  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
Have  you  ever  had  your  heart  a  glowing  furnace  and 
cataracts  of  icy  water  pouring  down  your  back  at  the  same 
time?  If  you  have  you  know  what  Fraser  felt.  She 
might  get  off  the  path,  it  was  only  about  fifty  feet  wide, 
she  might  tumble  into  one  of  the  abysses,  there  was  only  a 
barbed  wire  fence  about  them.  A  hundred  things  might 
happen.  At  last  she  appeared  —  she  was  quite  safe;  the 
cataract  stopped  and  the  glow  intensified. 

"Why,  Eddie!"  she  spoke  first.  "What  are  you  doing? 
Staging  a  winter  tableau  of  'Love  among  the   Ruins'?" 

"Look  here,  Ella,"  he  said  solemnly.  "You  shouldn't 
come  this  way,  through  the  pits." 

"Why  not?"  she  asked.  "Am  I  trespassing?  I'll  go 
back  if  you  say  so." 

"No,  it  isn't  that,  of  course,  but  there's  the  risk;  you 
might  get  off  the  path  and  something  terrible  happen," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  was  intruding  on  your 
meditations,"  she  answered.  "I  could  walk  through  the 
pits  blindfold,  I've  come  this  way  ever  since  I  remember. 
Cold,  isn't  it?  I'll  have  to  hurry  or  supper  will  be  late. 
Are  you  coming  along?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "I  was  just  on  my  way  when  I 
heard  you  whistling.  We  paid  off  this  afternoon,  and  I 
was  taking  a  sort  of  moony  look  around  before  I  quit 
finally." 

CHE  looked  at  him  and  in  her  pretty  face  was  a  new 
^  seriousness.  There  was  sympathy  in  her  eyes  he  did 
not  see,  for  want  of  looking.  She  put  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Poor  old  Eddie,"  she  said.  "I  guess — I  know  you 
feel  it  badly." 

"I'm  sore  as  a  bear,"  he  grinned,  ruefully  but  attractive- 
ly, as  she  thought.     "It 
isn't  because  I'm  out  of  a 
job,     but     because     I've 
worked  the  best  I  knew 
how  on  this  place,  and  now 
realize  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  go.    Jt  was  just 
something    rigged    up    to 
put    on    the   market   and 
trim  the  public.    Three  or 
four  small  concerns  bought 
up,   merged,   and  capital- 
ized at  a  big  figure,  bonus 
stock    given     with    bond 
subscrip'tions,  dividends 
paid  for  a  year  or  so  from 
Lord     knows     where     to 
boost  market  prices,  then 
when  the  stock  had  been 
unloaded  on  the  market  at 
good  figures,  dividends  are 
passed,  and  then  bond  in- 
terest    defaulted;     bond- 
holders  step   in    and 
stockholders  step  out. 
I  once  saw  a  fellow, 
short   on   brains  but 
long  on  muscle,  trying 
to   lift    himself   in    a 
basket,  and  I  guess  I 
must  have  looked  the 
same  to  the  world.    I 
don't  say  it  to  boast 
in  any  way,  but  I  was 
on    the    job    in    the 
morning    before    the 
~  men,  and  after  they'd 

quit  at  night  I  was 
there  planning  and 
scheming. 

"I  got  the  mills  and 
pits  into  good  shape, 

met  in  the  most  cordial  way:  that  they      ^^^y     "^^ve     exceeded 
rently  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  either,      all     previous     records 
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for  production  this  year,  and  I  can  see  now  that  it  was  all 
thrown  away.  It's  been  a  fool's  job;  I  might  have  loafed 
on  it,  scamped  the  work,  and  the  result  would  have  been 
just  the  same — no  worse.  I'll  never  do  a  better  year's 
work,  no  matter  how  long  I  live,  or  how  hard  I  try,  and 
it's  been  spent  on  a  skin  game — gone  for  nothing." 

"That's  not  so,"  she  replied.  "If  everyone  about 
that  corporation  had  done  its  duty  to  itself  and  the  public 
as  you  have  done,  there  would  have  been  no  closing  down. 
That  is  public  knowledge." 

"Mighty  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  Ella,"  he  replied. 

"Everybody  says  so,"  she  added.  "Uncle,  with  whom 
you  fought  half  the  time,  says  you  did  a  man's  work, 
man  way.  And  you  can't  make  me  believe  that  such  work 
goes  for  nothing.     It  brings  heme  its  pay  sooner  or  later." 

He  found  her  praise  very  cheering,  and  the  world  began 
to  take  on  a  pleas anter  aspect.  At  the  gate  of  her  home  he 
left  her  and  went  on  his  way  much  uplifted  as  to  soul. 

A  MAN  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Nearer  view 
■'*^  revealed  him  as  John  Benton,  superintendent  of  the 
Fortescue  Mining  Company,  and  uncle  of  Ella.  Eddie 
had  often  wondered  that  nature  could  produce  from  the 
same  main  stock  two  persons  so  diverse  in  charm  as  Ella 
and  her  uncle.  The  Fortescue  Company  was  the  biggest, 
oldest,  and  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  extensive  Lang- 
dale  Camp.  Fortescue,  who  owned  practically  all  its 
stock,  was  uncrowned  king  of  the  camp,  an  autocrat — 
hjs  enemies  said  a  despot.  Benton  reflected  his  master, 
though  a  man  of  decided  individuality. 

When  the  Eastern  Star  had  been  floated  into  the  financial 
firmament,  it  had  been  the  hope  of  the  promoters  to  lure 
Fortescue  into  it,  but  he  had  turned  down  seductive  offers 
with  unconcealed  contempt.  He  had  no  use  for  promoters, 
company,  or  anything  that  had  to  do  with  either  of  them, 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions.  Fraser  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  of  Fortescue,  who  was  away  a  good  deal, 
taking  life  agreeably  in  old  age,  but  he  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  Benton.  There  were  places  at  which  the 
properties  of  the  two  concerns  joined,  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  the  Fortescue  people  were  exacting  and  not  over- 
neighborly.  The  Star  folks  had  to  keep  close  to  the  line, 
or  they'd  know  about  it.  This  extreme,  and,  as  Eddie 
regarded  it,  unneighborly  punctiliousness,  had  roused 
something  of  resentment  in  the  young  manager,  and  he  had 
given  back  as  good  as  was  sent,  insisting  that  the  big  folks 
.should  give  as  they  demanded — consequently  there  was 
generally  war  on,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  Benton  and 
Fraser  the  principal  scrappers.  What  the  old  man  wanted 
to  wait  for  him  at  the  door  for  this  evening,  Fraser  couldn't 
make  out.  Probably  to  knock  the  corpse  of  the  Star,  after 
his  amiable  fashion. 

"Hello,  Eddie!"  The  salutation  took  FVaser  aback 
somewhat.  It  had  always  been  "Fraser,"  or  "Young 
fellow,"  before. 

"Hello!"  responded  Eddie. 
"Cold  night." 

"Guess  it  is,"  the  other  re- 
plied. Fraser  smelt  double 
meaning  in  the  acquiescence. 
"Cold  on  the  hill,  I  guess. 
I  hear  they  paid  off  this 
evening.  She  went  down 
quicker  than  I'd  looked  for. 
Fortescue  was  surprised  too; 
just  had  a  letter  from  him; 
he's  playing  golf  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  down  in  Florida." 

"Guess  it  didn't  break  his 
heart  any  more  than  it  did 
yours,"  said    Eddie  bluntly. 

"Tickled  us  both  near  to 
death,"  grinned  Benton.  "I 
can't  say  when  I  enjoyed  a 
funeral  more.  Fortescue's 
the  same,  only  more  so." 

Then  it  seemed  to  occur 
to  the  old  man  that  there 
was  something  rather  un- 
seemly in  jeering  over  what 
meant  the  loss  of  a  good  job 
to  this  youngster. 

"But  you  can  comfort 
yourself  with  this  thought, 
my  lad,  that  the  fizzle  was 
none  of  your  work;  you  gave 
service,  a  hundred  per  cent., 
even  if  you  were  a  darn  bad 
neighbor.  You  worked  and 
fought  for  your  folks  as  if 

they  had  been  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but.  Lord,  son,  you 
never  had  the  ghost  of  a  show;  that  company  was  like 
mother's  piecrust -^ made  to  be  broken.  Better  luck  next 
time.  I  came  a  cropper  on  my  first  two  jobs,  then  I 
linked  up  with  Fortescue,  and  I've  been  with  him  five  and 
thirty  years.  I'm  past  the  chloroform  age  now,  so,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I'm  slacking  off  a  bit  after  the  year 
winds  up,  not  retiring  altogether,  but  just  easing  off.  Got 
a  Santa  Claus  stocking,  a  bit  ahead  of  time,  from  Florida 
yesterday. 


"It  was  a  nice  bit  of  stock  in  the  company;  I'm  not  tell- 
ing you  this  boastingly,  but  to  show  you  that  all  employers 
are  not  like  the  bunch  that  welshed  on  you.  You'll  drop 
on  your  feet,  for  you  know  your  job,  have  no  union  hours, 
and  can  be  as  ugly  as  the  next  when  you  feel  like  it." 

r>  ENTON  put  up  his  greatcoat  collar,  lighted  a  long  cigar, 
■'-'  jammed  his  hat  down  to  his  eyes,  and  sallied  forth  into 
the  street. 

"Lucky  chap!"  ejaculated  Eddie  as  he  watched  him  go 
down  the  street.  Then  he  entered  the  dining-room  and 
took  chances,  being  a  robust  young  man.  What  a  life 
for  a  home-loving  young  man!  He'd  bet  his  life  that  Ella 
would  never  serve  pork  swimming  in  grease.  Then  what  a 
difference  in  the  matter  of  dining-room  scenery  between 
Ella  as  vis-a-vis,  and  the  fat  drummer  opposite  who 
gobbled  like  a  conscientious  turkey  anxious  to  be  in  trim 
for  Christmas.  He  wondered  if,  by  any  horrible  mis- 
chance, the  real  estate  folks  had  rented  that  little  house. 
Supper  over,  a  long  evening  stretched  before  him.  It  might 
be  slain  at  a  movie  show,  but  the  killing  would  be  rather 
tedious.  Reading,  to  improve  his  mind,  up  in  his  not 
over-comfortable  bedroom,  did  not  appeal  to  him.  If  he 
dropped  into  the  home  of  some  of  his  acquaintances,  he'd 
get  two  ears'  full  of  the  crimes  and  callousness  of  the  de- 
funct company,  and  the  corpse  was  getting  rather  noisome 
to  him.     He  pined  for  the  living  and  not  the  dead. 

Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  overdoing  things  if  he  went 
along  to  call  on  Ella  Benton?  What  a  chance  he  had  missed 
when  she  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  come  in  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea  when  he  left  her  at  the  gate.  He  had  been 
afraid  he'd  be  in  the  way,  and  had  taken  her  invitation  as 
mere  politeness.  He  ought  to  have  declined  nicely,  but 
suggested  that  he'd  drop  along  after  supper.  These  after- 
thoughts that  came  to  him  made  him  mad  because  they 
were  not  forethoughts.  He  hadn't  enough  initiative  or 
aggressiveness  in  these  matters;  anyway  he'd  drop  along 
and  take  a  chance.  Likely  enough  he'd  find  some  other 
chap  there.  He  got  to  his  feet,  knocked  out  the  ashes  of 
his  after-dinner  pipe,  and  walked  to  the  window  to  survey 
the  world  before  going  upstairs  to  spruce  up  for  his  visit. 
The  wind  was  more  boisterous  than  ever,  and  there  were 
few  people  on  the  street.  He  was  about  to  turn  from  the 
window  and  go  up  and  beautify  himself  when  he  saw  two 
persons  flit  by.  One  was  a  rather  small,  slim  girl,  swathed 
in  furs  most  becomingly.  As  she  turned  her  head  the  least 
bit  to  escape  the  cutting  fury  of  the  wind,  Eddie  caught 
sight  of  a  prettily  glowing  cheek,  a  laughing  mouth,  tend- 
rils of  dark  hair  blown  about  temples  and  brow.  It  was 
Ella  again,  but  she  was  not  alone.  Her  arm  was  linked  in 
that  of  a  tall  young  man,  a  quite  good-looking  chap.  It 
was  Crayshaw,  a  young  mining  engineer,  the  manager  of 
the  Atlas  Company,  a  small,  prosperous  concern  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Crayshaw  was  a  pleasant,  sociable  fellow,  who  had  been 


ity,  the  influence  back  of  him,  and  his  pleasingly  aggressive 
manner,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  where  he  would  fetch  up; 
it  would  be  in  the  ample,  dignified,  comfortable  chair  of 
the  president  of  an  influential  corporation.  A  most 
suitable  partner  in  life  for  Ella  Benton. 

Fraser  told  himself  that  while  he  was  not  jealous,  he 
thought  the  suggestion  rather  crude.  Crayshaw  was  all 
right  in  his  way,  but  there  were  limits  to  him.  The  two 
had  now  passed  out  of  sight,  and  the  world  was  very  chill. 
The  fat  drummer,  having  finished  his  supper  in  the  dining- 
room,  was  having  a  snack  with  a  toothpick,  and  approached 
Eddie,  mellifluously  suggesting  a  little  game.  Fraser, 
who  was  not  his  own  genial  self,  so  the  drummer  confided 
to  the  landlord  later,  declined  the  offer  and  sought  the 
seclusion  that  his  bedroom  granted.  He  picked  up  a  light, 
cheerful  volume  dealing  with  the  European  Situation  and 
sat  down  in  proper  mood  to  enjoy  its  humor.  Scarcely 
had  he  absorbed  a  page  of  the  gloom  stuff  than  the  land- 
lord's raucous  voice  summoned  him. 

"Mister  Fraser!     Teller-fun!" 

"Now  who's  got  the  gall  to  disturb  me  at  this  time  of 
night?"  demanded  Eddie  of  himself,  and  grouchily  de- 
scended. 

"Hello!"  he  bellowed  truculently. 

"Why,  Eddie!"  came  a  protest  that  sounded  angelically. 

"Why,  Ella!"  he  answered  dulcetly. 

"You  sounded  like  a  dinnerless  lion,''  she  said. 

"It's  the  rotten  telephone,"  he  excused  himself.  "I've 
had  dinner,  too." 

"Very  busy?" 

"Not  a  thing  to  do.  Was  just  reading  up  on  the  Euro- 
pean Situation — festive  stuff." 

"Would  you  mind — very  much — if  you  abandoned  the 
European  Situation  for  an  hour  or  two?  Listen,  and  never 
mind  compliments.  We  are  up  at  the  school,  practising 
carols  for  Christmas  —  we  mean  to  have  waits,  real  old- 
fashioned  waits,  this  year — and  we  are  making  decorations 
ahead  of  time  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  feast  we  always 
give  to  the  children.     Could  you  come  up  and  help  us? 

You  have  just  the  right  kind  of  baritone  needed  for  waits 
»f 

"The  kind  fish-peddlers  use?"  he  interrupted.     , 
"Don't  disparage  yourself,  fishing  for  praise,"  she  re- 
buked.    "You'll  come  and  help — me,  won't  you?" 

"I'll  be  there  inside  ten  minutes,"  he  acceded.  Yes, 
he'd  even  be  a  wait,  and  get  cold  bawling  carols  to  lazy 
lumpish  people  snugged  up  in  warm  beds. 

He  looked  round  for  Crayshaw  when  he  entered  the 
room,  but  he  had  vanished,  which  was  not  unsatisfactory. 
"Mr.  Crayshaw  came  up  with  me,"  said  Ella,  "but  he 
had  to  leave  almost  at  once.  He  is  taking  the  night 
train — going  down  to  Florida,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Fortescue." 

"Lucky  chap!"  commented  Fraser,  who  hoped  that  when 
Crayshaw  got  to  Florida  he'd  stop  there  quite  a  while. 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  another 
girl,  "they  say  that  Mr. 
Benton  is  giving  up  the 
managership  and  entering 
the  firm,  and  that  Mr.  Cray- 
shaw is  to  have  the  superiti- 
tpndency." 

"Doubly  lucky!"  said  Ed- 
die. That  was  how  things 
went.  The  Fortescues  and 
the  Crayshaws  were  close 
friends,  distant  relatives,  in 
the  same  top-notch  social 
bunch.  Well,  Crayshaw  was 
a  smart  chap,  he'd  fill  the 
bill  all  right. 


H' 


Then,    of    course,    .lohn    Benton    had    to    xay    somothiniir. 


"I'm    convincwl   that   the  minra  hav«   itot  the   right   manager." 


friendly  with  Fraser,  though  not  intimate.  He  belonged 
to  influential  people,  was  a  Toronto  University  and  Tech- 
nical College  man,  and  a  very  capable  engineer.  Personal- 
ly and  professionally  Eddie  had  not  the  least  thing  against 
him,  but  he  saw  something  not  altogether  seemly  or  fitting 
in  this  arm-in-arm  connection  between  him  and  Ella. 
Some  .sour  spirit,  anxious  to  disturb  Eddie's  equanimity, 
suggested  the  extreme  appropriatene.ss  of  the  friendship 
between  the  two.  Crayshaw  wa.s  of  good  family,  had 
money,  a  sound  job,  and  a  roseate  future.     With  his  abil- 


E  SANG  baritone  to 
order  till  his  throat 
ached,  he  helped  to  paste 
wool  stuff  on  scarlet  cloth  in 
the  construction  of  a  porten- 
tous motto,  and  made  him- 
self generally  useful. 

"You'd  never  think  that 
Mr.  F'raser  was  out  of  a  posi- 
tion, from  the  way  he  jollies 
along,"  said  an  ol>servant 
girl  to  Ella. 

"What  do  you  expect  him 
to  do,  sit  in  a  corner,  weep, 
and  suck  his  thumb?"  asked 
Ella.  "He  isn't  that  kind." 
"Well  you  needn't  scratch 
me,  Ella,"  said  the  maiden. 
and  the  two  laiiglifd. 

It  was  rather  late  when  Eddie  and  Ella  reached  the  Ben- 
ton homo,  but  there  was  sound  of  mild  revelry  within. 

"Come  in  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  invited.  "They  an> 
playing  cards." 

He  did  not  decline,  and  enjoyed  her  society  in  a  small 
room  off  the  drawing-room.  The  party  soon  broke  up  and 
Eddie,  after  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Benton  and  some  of  her 
guests,  took  his  leave. 

Continued  on  page  52 
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THE    YULETIDE    "GLOW" 


TIII^  weirci  exclamation  seemed 
to  issue  from  iiowherein  particu- 
lar, but  issue  it  did  r.everthelesa. 
raucous  and  defiant: 

"T-r-r-r-uck!     B]r-r-her-r-r-r  tr-r-r-r-uck!"  »* 

Somewhere,  sometime  I  had  heard  a  cry  like  that  be- 
fore, but  never,  never  in  the  heart  of  a  Christmas  shopping 
rush. 

The  brunette  behind  the  show-case  looked  over  at  me, 
mild  sus[)icion  in  her  hazel  eyes.  /  picked  on  the  be- 
spectacled man  with  the  world-weary  face  as  the  guilty 
party,  but  found  him  gazing  intently  at  me  with  an  in- 
sinuating grin  pulling  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

The  strange  sound  was  repeated,  this  time  with  a  muffled 
note  of  distress. 

The  tall  man  with  the  world-weary  visage  leaned  over 
the  head  of  the  cranky-looking  little  old  woman  between  us 
and  asked  in  a  sarcastic  whisper:  "Why  don't  you  hire  a 
hall?" 

I  saw  he  had  mistaken  me  for  what  I  had  misjudged  him 
to  be- an  amateur  ventriloquist  endeavoring  to  play 
cheap  pranks  in  the  crowd.  I  had  just  about  concluded 
that  it  must  be  the  little  old  woman  who  was  thus  amusing 
herself  when  I  became  conscious  of  something  fluffy 
struggling  in  the  huge  black  shopping  bag  she  was  carrying. 
A  sharp  pecking  at  my  shin  drew  my  attention  downward 
and  discovered  to  me  the  real  culprit. 

A  live  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  in  a  militant,  hungry 
mood  had  projected  his  heavily-combed  head  out  of  the 
jaw  of  the  shopping  bag  the  old  lady  was  carrying  and  was 
endeavoring  to  forage  lunch  off  the  calf  of  my  leg. 

As  the  old  lady  stuffed  the  erring  fowl's  head  back  into 
the  bag  an  exasperating  titter  ran  through  the  crowd. 
The  old  woman  glc^wered  at  me  much  as  if  I  were  a  tres- 
passer on  Mother  Earth.  She  was  plainly  in  a  mood  to 
start  trouble,  and  not  wishing  to  be  made  the  "goat"  for 
her  rooster's  erratic  actions,  I  moved  out  of  the  perilous 
zone. 

The  "Punch"  Behind  the  Spirit 
D  UT  1  was  not  destined  to  get  away  from  the  woman  with 
-t*  the  rooster  so  easily.  Three  times  on  that  floor  I 
chanced  into  groups  where  she  and  her  bird  in  the  bag 
Inevitably  bobbed  up  serenely  as  Banquo's  ghost.  I  could 
see  that  she  thought  I  was  shadowing  her,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  doing  my  level  best  to  get  her  and  her 
infamous  Plymouth  Rock  cock  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind. 

I  raced  for  an  elevator  and  stayed  on  it  till  I  was  sure  I 
had  put  three  or  four  flights  between  myself  and  the  old 
lady  with  the  feathered  companion. 

But  I  hadn't  lost  'em.  They  seemed  bound  to  inflict 
themselves  into  the  routine  of  my  peregrinations  in  search 
for  the  "punch"  behind  the  Christmas  spirit.  I  wanted  to 
catch,  if  I  could,  the  genesis  of  that  peculiar  super-anima- 
tion that  annually  takes  hold  of  the  World  and  his  Wife, 
turns  year-round  grouches  into  erstwhile  philanthropists, 
loosens  up  the  purse-strings  of  the  tight-wad  and  brings 
mankind  in  general,  for  a  period  at  least,  close  to  the 
Divinity  within  itself. 

For  this  purpose  I  had  allowed  myself  to  get  caught  in  a 
surging'  river   of   hu- 
manity on  the  streets 
of    one    of    Canada's 
greatest  human  hives 
during  the  zenith  of 
the    early    Christmas 
rush.  Like  a  rain-drop 
that  falls  into  the  tor- 
rent   I    was    whirled 
away,    an     infinitesi- 
mal item  in  a  sway- 
ing, jostling,  taut- 
nerved  throng, 
<)uite  as  helpless 
to  direct   my 
course  indepen- 
dently as  the  day 
J  went  down  the 
Fraser   river   ra- 
pids in  one  of  the 
famous   T6te 
Jaune  Cache  rafts 
— only     in     this 
case    instead     of 
the   hostile   cliffs 
of  the  gorge   at 
the  foot  of  Mount 
Robson  the  walls 
of   grey   sky- 
scrapers ranged 
round  me. 

The  elements 
of  the  crush  were 
made  up  for  the 
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most  part  of  women  and  school  kiddies  with  a  smattering 
of  family  men  and  babes  in  arms,  all  with  a  single  objective 
— the  Christmas  bargain-counters  in  the  city's  largest 
store. 

The  wide  ribbon  of  heaving  humanity  paused  momen- 
tarily and  tightened  up.  Soon  it  was  on  the  forward 
move  again.  On  through  the  double  glass  doors  it  crashed 
and  emptied  itself  over  the  first  floor  with  the  patter  of 
thousands  of  feet  and  a  jargon  of  voices  that  resolved  their 
united  sounds  into  a  growing  rnmble  not  unlike  the  first 
onslaught  of  a  midsummer  rai.i  storm. 

Devil  Talie  the  Hindmost     at  First 

HERE,  if  anywhere,  in  the  vorte?  of  this  holidaying 
crowd,  I  thought,  must  be  answers  in  plenty  from  real 
life  incident  to  the  riddle 
I  had  set  out  to  solve. 

The  Fates,  however, 
were  at  first  apparently 
against  me.  What  was 
happening  around  me 
was  all  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  "everyone  for 
himself  and  let  the  devil 
take  care  of  the  hind- 
mo.st;"  at  times  ludi- 
crous, but  in  no  wise 
conducive  to  loftier  sen- 
timent. 

The  rabble  decidedly 
was  imbued  with  one 
savage  and  primitive 
instinct,  and  that  to 
search  out  and  appro- 
priate the  most  value 
for  its  money.  In  this 
fixed  intention  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  exemplified  her  title  to  supremacy. 
From  solid  formation  they  broke  "over  the  top"  at  the 
main  entrance  into  fierce  raiding  parties  and  stormed  the 
bargain-counters.  For  some  minutes  there  was  nothing 
but  a  babel  of  feminine  chatter  and  a  wild  pawing  over  of 
neatly  laid  out  goods. 

The  first  wave  of  the  general  assault  began  to  wear  down. 
Then  the  automatic  cash-carriers  began  to  whizz-bang 
and  crash,  proving  that  the  sales-people  as  the  defending 
party  were  beginning  to  score.  The  cash-carrier  is  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  sales  force.  Its  trajectory  carries 
it  high  over  the  heads  of  the  immediate  enemy,  but  it  has 
the  virtue  of  never  missing  the  distant  target  at  which  it 
is  directed.  Everything  from  small-change  "shrap." 
up  to  fifty-dollar  "Jack  Johnsons"  was  popping  into  the 
cash  desk  departments  as  the  store  staff  settled  down  for  a 
day  of  heavy  siege.  There  was  a  scant  courtesy  for  a 
"war  correspondent"  in  this  fray.  I  found  myself  crowded 
against  a  show-case  displaying  numerous  small  articles 
of  women's  wear.  I  was  not  the  only  mere  man  made 
prisoner  for  the  moment.  Immedi- 
ately to  my  left  was  the  lean,  bespec- 
tacled man  with  that  look  of  great 
world-weariness  on  his  gaunt  features. 
Just  then  the  woman 
.,.,  with  the  rooster  in  the  bag 
hove  upon  the  scene  and 


drove  me  precipitantly  to  the  elevator 

and  the  upper  regions. 

Here  I  emerged  into  an  entirely 

different  atmosphere.  Here  in  the 
Christmas  Show  department  was  almost  a  suppressed 
.sanctity  to  the  din  of  crowding  feet;  there  was  less  of  a 
jarring  note  to  the  rumble  of  voices.  Children  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  and  expectancy  romped  about 
in  groups  from  show-case  to  show-case  or  danced  in  the 
circle  allowed  by  the  straps  with  which  many  mothers 
held  their  off-spring  in  leash. 

The  major  portion  of  the  crowd  had  centered  around  a 
big  canopy,  under  which,  on 
a  broad  dais,  old  Kris  Kringle 
— an  honest-to-goodness  live 
Santa  Claus — sat  upon  his 
throne. 

Across  the  front  of  Santa's 
dais  a  gangway  with  railings 


The  warlike   cock   in    the   old   woman's  bag  had   laid   hold  of  a    child's  ear. 


had  been  constructed  and  overthisthousandsand  thousands 
of  tiny  feet  pattered  the  live-long  day — an  endless  proces- 
sion of  little  folks  marching  in  single  file  to  meet  and  shake 
hands  with  their  Yuletide  idol,  the  Monarch  of  Giftland 
from  up  in  the  Arctics. 

I  stood  long,  as  many  others  stood,  and  watched  the 
changing  scene,  fascinated  by  a  something  that  was  not 
the  mere  color  scheme,  or  the  bright  lights  or  the  artistic 
novelty  of  the  thing.  There  was  something  else  here  that 
went  deeper;  that  sang  reminiscently  through  the  heart- 
strings like  voices  from  lips  long  stilled  and  swept  one  back, 
back  through  the  years  to  the  pre-Christmas  visions  of 
childhood.  It  was  something  in  that  glow  that  sat  upon 
the  children's  faces  that  begot  the  feeling. 

A  childish  yell,  followed  by  a  scream  of  fright  and  pain, 
broke  in  upon  the  reverie  and  brought  the  crowd  round- 
about to  their  toes. 

The  cause  of  this  most  inappropriate  rumpus  was  not 
far  to  seek.-  So  soon  as  I  noted  the  crabbed  little  old 
woman  with  the  huge  black  shopping  bag  at  a  point  just 
across  the  little  square  from  Santa's  headquarters  I  had  all 
but  guessed  what  had  happened.  A  small  boy  had  been 
leaning  again.st  a  glass  show-case  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
display  of  small  toys  within  when  the  warlike  Plymouth 
Rock  cock  in  the  old  woman's  black  bag  stretched  his 
neck  above  his  conning-tower  and,  laying  hold  of  the  child's 
ear  with  his  beak,  gave  it  a  vicious  tweak.  The  old  woman 
blamed  the  child,  not  her  rooster,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
she  glowered  down  at  the  youngster  that  her  particular 
mission  on  this  mundane  sphere  was  taking  the  joy  out  of 
life. 

The  little  drama  under  the  Santa  Claus  canopy  went  on 
as  if  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened.  There  seemed 
no  end  to  the  procession  of  shining  faces  and 
sparkling  eyes,  each  in  his  or  her  turn  grasping 
with  a  reverent  diffidence  the  out-stretched 
hand  of  the  patriarch  and  whispering  in  his  ear 
the  particular  thing  they  had  set  their  hearts 
upon.  It  was  a  truly  democratic  procession. 
Next  to  the  dandified,  white-collared  little 
chap  from  the  home  of  wealth  strode  the  poor 
widow's  son  in  threadbare  and  much-mended 
garb ;  before  the  rosy-cheeked  little  maid,  buried 
in  costly  furs  and  trinkets,  tripped  a  daughter 
o{  the  less  affluent,  eyes  aged  beyond  her  years, 
from  "little  mother"  duties  no  doubt.  Can- 
adians in  the  making  were  there,  descendents 
of  races  more  varied  than  the  group  that  essay- 
ed to  complete  the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  in  this 
supreme  moment  fused  by  a  singular  glow — 
the  glow  of  the  Yuletide  "illusion." 

A  pug-nosed  little  maid  stood  before  Santa. 
Continued  on  page  78 
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NTO     the     grey 
\  cold    light    of    a 

^  merciless  early 

winter  morning, 
from  the  steps  of 
a  Pullman  step- 
ped one  and  an- 
other  of  last 
night's  travellers. 
Women  most  of 
them,  half 
buried  in  furs; 
only  a  few  of  them  showing  signs  of  the  difficulties  that  a 
rolling,  swaying  Pullman  offers  in  the  performance  of  one's 
toilette. 

"Leave  my  'traps'  on  the  platform,  porter!  This  one 
should  have  been  in  the  baggage  van.  Someone  is  coming 
to  meet  me.     Just  put  them  here!" 

The  girl  who  had  thus  spoken  stood  beside  a  little  heap 
of  luggage,  decorated  with  the  initials  'P.  H.  D.' 

"Hand  over  your  quarter,  old  man!  She's  as  English 
as  you  make  'em.     You  said  IrishV 

The  exchange  of  the  coin  did  not,  however,  prevent  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  girl  who  had  just  spoken  and  who 
stood,  smiling  and  radiant,  in  the  harsh  grey  light. 

"Goodbye,  my  dear!  Goodbye.  It  has  been  such  a 
pleasure  to  know  you!  Is— er^er,  the  fiance  here?  I  am 
just  dying  to  see  him,"  and  a  charming,  greyhaired  woman 
looked  down  the  platform  through  her  lorgnette. 

"Not  yet,  Mrs.  Wilbur.  We  must  surely  have  got  in  a 
few  minutes  too  soon.  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  bring  him  to 
tea.  You  did  already  give  me  your  telephone  number, 
you  know.  Goodbye,"  and  her  voice,  merry  and  confident, 
trailed  off,  as  she  watched  Mrs.  Wilbur  being  rapturously 
welcomed  by  her  family. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Dale!  Oh,  I  was  hoping  you  wouldn't 
get  away  before  I  saw  you!"  A  short  woman,  with  a 
magnificent  sable  stole,  and  a  platinum  wrist  watch,  tried 
to  seize  the  girl's  hand,  and,  as  her  own  were  already  filled 
with  innumerable  small  travelling  appendages,  these 
naturally  filtered  to  the  platform. 

"Oh,  and  do  tell  me!  I  never  know  just  what  one  should 
give  the  porter.  A  shilling?  Why,  my  dear,  you  are  in 
Canada  now  and  you  mustn't  talk  about  shillings.  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  a  quarter.  Well,  of  course,  he  didn't  really 
do  very  much  for  me,  besides  opening  and  closing  windows, 
etc.--wouldn't  even  have  shined  my  shoes,  unless  I  had 
suggested  it.  However,  of  course— here,  porter.  Well 
that's  ihatl 

It  was  obvious  that  the  girl  was  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  chatter  going  on  beside  her. 

"It's  very  strange  that  my  husband  is  not  here  and  all 
these  things  to  carry.  Yes,  porter,  a  boy  for  this,  and  this, 
and  this,  and  my  hat-box,  and  the.se  rugs.  Dear  me! 
After  giving  that  quarter  away,  I  find  I  haven't  any 
change.  No!  I  wouldn't  think  of  borrowing.  Miss  Dale. 
Probably  the  boy's  a  scout,  and  this  will  give  him  his  chance 
Qf  doing  his  one  kindness  a  day — Goodbye!" 

With  a  smile  of  contempt  at  the  rich  woman's  cheap 
economy,  Phyllis  saw  her  swallowed  up  in  the  crowd  at 
the  station  entrance. 

The  crowd  was  already  beginning  to  thin  out.  At  first 
Phyllis  with  difliculty  kept  her  place  beside  her  traps; 
fully  occupied  in  keeping  her  things  together. 

Frequently  stretching  to  her  full  height,  she  sent  search- 
ing glances  over  the  heads,  and  between  the 
shoulders  of  the  people. 

Sometimes,  a  vivid  flush  would  color  her 
cheeks,  and  ebbing,  leave  her  white. 

/CONFIDENCE  was  gradually  changing 
^^  to  doubt — doubt  to  a  growing  fear. 
Stories  from  newspapers  came  crowding  to 
her  mind  about  girls  who  had  gone  to  Canada 
to  be  married,  only  to  find  their  lovers 
missing  or  already  married  men. 

She— Phyllis  Dale,  daughter  of  an  honoi- 
able  old  English  family—!  It  was  incredible, 
and  she  would  not  think  it. 

When  her  steamer  slipped  into  the  dock  at  St.  John, 
.she  had  eagerly  looked,  half  expectant,  for  Bruce's  dear 
welcoming  face.  As  he  was  not  there,  she  had  reasoned 
with  herself,  how  far  St.  John  was  from  his  home,  and 
how  she  should  not  expect  it. 

But  here — now — at  the  meeting  place     ! 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Dale,  may  I  not  get  you  a  taxi, 
or  rather  a  sleigh?" 

A  belated  traveller  stepped  from  the  Pullman,  and 
interrupted  her  thoughts. 

"No  thank  you,  I  expect — Yes,  we  have  had  a  splen- 
did trip.  It  was  your  aunt  who  introduced  you  to  me 
on  the  train,  was  it  not?     She  is  charming." 

lie  flir)  not  '■rf-rn  anxious  to  go. 
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"W^ll  you  not  at  least  let  me  carry  your  things  to  the 
waiting  room?  You  will  be  frozen  here!"  and,  as  she  still 
shook  her  head,  "Then  I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  some  time  at  my  aunt's." 

And  he  smiled  in  a  friendly  way,  as  he  raised  his  hat  and 
turned  out  of  the  gate. 

"Jove!  Not  what  you  would  call  a  warm  welcome  to 
Canada,"  he  thought,  glancing  back  at  the  now  almost 
solitary  figure.  "I  thought  Aunt  Molly  said  that  she  was 
coming  out  to  be  married.  Why  couldn't  some  of  these 
women  have  waited  around  until  they  saw  she  was  met." 

He  hesitated,  half  turning  back,  anxious  to  remedy  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  women  folk,  but  at  the  remem"brance 
of  a  certain  glint  in  her  eyes,  decided  not  to  interfere. 

"Proud,  too,  as  Lucifer!"  he  decided,  and  went  on  his 
way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  face  of  the  girl  now  alone  on  the 
platform  gave  little  index  to  the  turmoil  going  on  beneath. 
Waves  of  brilliant  color  succeeded  by  pallor,  heralds  of 
emotion  over  which  we  have  no  mastery,  were  the  only 
signs. 

In  the  face  of  a  shock,  unintelligible  yet  cruel,  she  was 
struggling  to  control  a  medley  of  confused  emotions. 

The  porter  of  last  night's  Pullman,  not  comprehending 
why  any  intelligent  mortal  should  prefer  to  stand  outside  in 
this  bitter  cold,  when  she  could  sit  inside  in  the  warmth, 
spoke  to  her  twice  before  she  heard  him. 

"Yuh  let  me  carry  dem  things  to  de  waitin'  room.  Missy. 
Yuh  shoh  freeze  out  hyah!" 

As  she  turned  to  follow  him,  half-involuntarily — she 
drew  off  her  long  leather  gloves,  holding  up  her  slender 
tanned  fingers,  which  now  had  an  appearance  of  numbness. 
She  had  not  noticed  the  keen  breath  of  a  Canadian  winter 
morning,  and  now  looked  at  her  hands,  half  puzzled,  as  if 
she  were  not  quite  sure  of  the  cause  of  her  trouble — the 
slowly  freezing  finger,  or  the  slowly  freezing  heart. 

Bending  under  many  "traps,"  the  darky  led  her  into  the 
high  arched  waiting-room,  from  which  emanated  a  grateful 
warmth. 

"Now,  Missy,  you  jest  stay  right  hyar,  an'  if  nobody 
comes,  you  go  in  'dar  foh  a  mighty  good  cup  o'coffee." 

And  the  darky  with  a  real  old  fashioned  darky  grin 
shuffled  off. 

Folks  madly  hurrying  to  catch 
trains!  Folks  madly  hurrying  to  get 
away  from  trains!  Meetings!  Part- 
ings! Just  what  you  have  seen  a  thou- 
sand times! 

To  Phyllis, 
they  mean  t 
nothing  — 
simply  a  mov- 
i  n  g  b  a  e  k  - 
ground,  some- 
what   hazy. 
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The  man's  figure  for 
which  she  was  seeking 
was  not  there — a  tall, 
boyish  figure,  with  ant 
artificial  arm  and  on  his  face  a  ready  smile. 

It  was  nothing  to  her,  that  all  these  other  moving  faces 
were  strange  and  unfamiliar.  Indeed  it  was  with  a  start 
that  she  noticed  opposite  her  a  face  she  knew — though 
after  all  it  was  only  a  shadow.  She  had  happened  to  sit 
down  opposite  a  long  mirror  and  it  was  Phyllis  Dale  that 
looked  back  at  her — only  it  was  a  pale,  puzzled,  frightened 
Phyllis,  not  the  face  she  was  accustomed  to  look  at  every 
morning  in  far  away  Surrey. 

Nothing  very  extraordinary  in  that  face  either,  you  would 
say.  Just  a  wholesome  young  English  girl,  the  like  of 
whom  yofl  used  to  meet  every  day  in  Regent  Street  or  the 
Park.  Slender,  middle  height,  dressed  in  a  brown  smooth 
cloth  coat  and  skirt,  well  cut,  with  a  leather  belt  around 
her  waist,  her  hat  soft  and  furry  of  the  same  shade,  with  a 
speckled  pheasant  breast  nestling  in  its  bHm. 

Had  you  known  her  to  be  artistic,  you  might  have 
guessed,  from  the  color  of  her  dress,  that  her  eyes  were  the 
same  color,  though  rather  more  hazel. 

Where  her  hat  turned  up  at  the  side,  her  hair  showed  fair. 
Not  the  curls  of  a  real  heroine,  mind  you,  but  perfectly 
straight,  soft,  silky  hair.  One  hesitates  to  confess,  that 
it  was  worn  in  coils  round  her  head — so  horribly  old- 
fas?hioned! 

When  the  girls  in  Surrey  protested  against  her  keeping 
up  the  old  style,  she  always  told  them  if  they  could  show 
her  a  more  becoming  way,  she  would  be  awfully  glad  to 
adopt  it — but  they  never  could. 

It  was  really  her  color  you  would  first  notice,  her  won- 
derful changing  red  and  white  that  a  painter  could  not 
catch  because  it  shaded  into  every  thought  of  her  mind, 
and  every  movement  of  her  body.  Phyllis'  coloring  was 
her  one  real  glory. 

As  you  know  her  better  you  may  cavil  at  her. 
But  consider — when  a  placid  Surrey  godmother  sends 
forth  the  fiat  "Her  name  shall  be  Phyllis!"  she  expects, 
does  she  not,  that  the  little  bundle  in  her  arms  will  develop 
into  a  simple,  modest,  be-good-and-you-will-be-happy  sort 
of  girl? 

And  here,  instead,  is  a  self-reliant  young  woman,  who  has 
come  three  thousand  miles  to  marry  her  lover — and  instead 
of  dissolving  into  tears  at  his  non-appearance,  is  trying  to 
face  the  situation,  with  at  least  outward  composure. 
Is  her  godmother,  then,  to  blame — I  ask  you? 

Phyllis  sat  down  on  a  long- 
bench,  the  other  end  of  which 
supported  a  family  of  bead- 
eyed  Galicians,  and  took  stock 
of  herself. 

With  a  desper- 
ate effort  she 
strove  to  suppress 
the    dull,    awful 
ache  that  assailed 
her,  and  to  shut 
away  her  mental 
vision    from    the 
yawning  empti- 
ness of  things  as 
they  appeared 
without  him  as  a 
part  of  her  dream. 
Frightened 
she  was,  horribly 
frightened,  not 
physically  fright- 
ened, nor  because 
.she  happened  to 
be    alone    in    a 
strange  city  and 
in  a  new  contin- 
ent. Phyllis  knew 
she  was  perfectly 
able  to  walk  out  of  the  statio  n 
and  take  a  room  in  some  reli- 
able hotel.     She  had  money  in 
her  pocket,  and  a  good  English 
tongue  in  her  head. 
It  was  of  tht   future  she  was  terrified.     Next 
week!     Next  year!     It  was  that  her  dream  was 
shattered;  her  pride  in  the  dust;  and  that  her 
father  must  be  told. 

The  real  grief  that  love  had  failed  her,  and 
must  therefore  never,  never,  never  dare  again 
come  nigh  her,  that  was  bearable  because  it  wa.s 
secret;  no  other  eye  could  see  it;  it  was  her  hidden 
wound.     But  the  part  that  must  be  played  with 
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I'hylli.s,  looking  up,  found  a  question  in  tho  eyes  of  the 
shadow  girl  opposite,  a  big  question,  one  as  yet  unanswer- 
ed    what  could  one  do  with  the  rest  of  one's  life? 

Thank  God,  besides  the  question,   she  found  a  message 

ii)  the  mirror. 

I  THINK  it  was  the  speckled  wing,  nestling  in  her  furry 
hat,  that  brought  her  courage  back.  Her  father, 
dreamy,  a  book-worm,  with  eyes  for  the  sky  rather  than 
for  the  earth,  on  the  Surrey  moors  one  day  spied  the  bit  of 
lovely  color,  picked  up  the  feather,  and  presented  it  to 
Phyllis  with  an  old-fashioned  ccurtly  bow. 

"It  is  for  your  trou-sseau,  my  dear!" 

"It  will  be  in  my  very  best  -in  my  going  away  hat!" 
I^hyllis  declared,  laughing,  and  here  it  was. 

The  shimmering  green  and  gold  recalled  so  vividly  the 
home  atmosphere,  that  she  suddenly  flung  out  her  arms, 
as  if  to  cast  away  all  that  was  false  and  humiliating,  and 
stood  erect  to  meet  a  new  and  empty  world  as  "One  who 
never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward!" 

Often  in  the  old  Surrey  garden  Phyllis  heard  her  father 
read  the  lines  of  the  poet  whom  he  loved.  The  fire  of  it 
nerved  her,  but  the  next  line  brought  a  quiver  to  her  lips: 

"Never  doubted  cloud  would  break!" 

"It  isn't  true;  it  isn't  true;  my  clouds  can  never  break!" 

Phyllis,  you  see,  saw  her  life  in  blacks  and  whites.  It 
is  not  given  to  youth  to  pick  out  the  kindly,  softer  shades 
that  blend  the  two  and  make  life  possible. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  family  jokes,  to  call  her  "Prac- 
tical Phyl."  Living  with  a  book-worm  father,  and  an  old 
grandmother,  could  the  girl  be  anything  else?  Over  the 
name  Phyllis  had  many  a  smile. 

She  knew  a  corner,  hidden  by  larkspurs,  stocks, 
mignonette  and  sweet  Williams,  where  one  could  spend 
hours  weaving  mysterious  dreams,  with  Love  for  the  centre, 
richer  as  the  weeks  flew  by,  gilded  by  the  sun,  with  the 
very  faintest  grey  of  uncertainty  as  a  shading.  And  the 
fulfilment  of  the  dream  would  be — a  meeting — here! 

Two  schocl  girls  sat  down  beside  her,  throwing  back 
their  grey  squirrel  furs,  and  crossing  their  legs. 

"Say,  Miss  Smith  mi;  Id  have  waited  to  correct  these 
papers  for  another  term!  I  felt  sure  we  were  going  to  miss 
the  train!" 

"Oh,  Golly!  I  can  h?rdly  wait!  Holidays  and  Christ- 
mas together  snuff  of  a  spree!  With  the  dance  I  am  going 
to  give  too!     Crickey,  I  can  hardly  wait." 

"Goodness  Graciousl  Heavens!  What  do  you  think! 
If  I  haven't  gone  and  left  the  tie  for  Bill  in  the  corner  of 
my  drawer!     And  only  two  days  more  till  Christmas!" 

Here  was  a  fact  that  came  back  to  Phyllis  with  an  extra 
stab.  Christmas!  How  she  had  always  loved  it!  It  is 
easier  to  sink  into  a  soft  morass  of  emotion,  with  one's 
memories  in  one's  arms,  than  by  taking  arms  to  slay  them. 
Phyllis  knew  it  and  struggled  against  it. 

"Now  I  must  earn  my  name — 'Practical  Phyl" — she 
said  decidedly.  From  an  obviously  new  travelling  bag, 
she  picked  out  one  from  a  bundle  of  letters.  Could  she 
have  made  a  ghastly  mistake  ? 

"^-Hard  luck — that  they  are  having  so  much  fag  about 
the  fit  of  my  arm,  and  worst  luck  that  it  is  the  right.  I 
have  tried  and  really,  Phyllis,  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  a  fist  of  it  with  the  left.  Never  did  think  much  of  a 
letter  written  by  a  third  party,  and  the 
chap  that  is  writing  this  is  something 
of  a  kidder.  So,  old  girl,  I  will  hold 
on  to  what  I  want  to  really  say  till  I 
.see  you  later. 

"I  am  meeting  all  the  old  gang  now, 
and  it  is  real  good  to  see  them  again! 
The  girls  are  teaching  me  the  new 
dances.  Did  I  tell  you  about  Nan 
Fraser?  She  was  in  the  year  below 
me  at  college.  She  is  a  widow  now, 
only  married  a  few  months  to  Bob 
before  he  was  knocked  out,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  '15. 

"She  went  to  work  in  a  hospital 
afterwards  and  she  has  only  been  back 
a  few  months.  Bob  and  I  were  such 
pals  that  I  suppose  it  is  up  to  me  to 
see  something  of  her.  We  used  to 
call  her  "the  Kid,"  and  she  doesn't 
look  much  more  now.  I  suppose  it's 
the  light  curls  we  used  to  tease  her 
about  and  the  thin  black  dress! 

"And  you've  really  decided  not  to 
come  till  next  spring!  Well,  old  girl, 
what  you  say  goes.  I've  got  my  two 
room  apartment  in  the  burg  where 
Flo,  my  married  sister  lives,  you 
know.  I  guess  I'll  be  there  in  a  couple 
of  weeks." 

A  man,  with  a  racoon  coat,  glanced 
hurriedly  in  at  the  entrance.  Phyllis'  heart  beat  in  her 
throat.  She  half  rose.  The  man,  seeing  the  sudden 
movement,  came  towards  her.  It  was  not  Bruce.  Her 
heart  sank  again,  carrying  the  blood  from  her  cheeks  and 
her  lips. 

Just  for  that  moment,  she^had  forgotten  to  be  "Practical 
Phyl." 


'1  tie  hiuiiis  of  the  big  clock  in  the  centre  showed  that  she 
had  arrived  in  the  city  almost  two  hours  ago.  Well, 
when  the  hands  were  at  XI  she  would  find  a  room  for  her- 
self, some  place  in  the  city.  Meantime  she  still  had  a 
few  minutes  to  try  and  understand. 

The  letter  in  her  hand  brought  back  the  sensation  it 
had  cau.=ed  in  her  faraway  garden.  "One  of  the  old  gang, 
—  a  widow— light  curls  and  a  thin  black  dress."  Phyllis 
didn't  like  it,  and  she  knew  that  Nan  had  been  a  widow 
long  enough  to  discard  the  thin  black  dress  if  it  were  not 
vastly  becoming. 

Crowds  were  hustling  in  now,  bringing  draughts  of  cold 
air;  cheeks  glowing  from  the  cold;  stamping  their  feet,  and 
blowing  on  their  fingers. 

One  little  newsboy  with  clothes  enough  to  cover  him, 
but  not  to  shield  him  from  even  a  summer  breeze,  got  close 
up  to  the  heat  ventilators,  embracing  the  pipes  with  his 
thin  little  frozen  arms. 

When  they  had  all  hurried  past,  she  would  go  on  with 
her  thinking. 

It  was  just  a  week  before  her  father's  married  sister 
from  California  had  come  to  visit  them  that  the  letter  had 
arrived.  There  was  that  morning  when  her  aunt  had  said 
at  the  breakfast  table: 

"Going  to  be  married  in  the  spring,  are  you,  Phyllis? 
Too  bad,  that  you  could  not  go  out  with  me.  I  could  have 
sailed  to  a  Canadian  port  and  chaperoned  you." 

She  was,  however,  much  more  taken  up  with  chipping 
her  egg,  than  with  what  she  was  saying. 

"When  are  you  sailing,  aunt?" 

"In  a  couple  of  weeks  now.  It  would  have  been  quite 
jolly  to  travel  together,  wouldn't  it?" 

"It  would  be  more  than  that,"  Phyllis'  father  inter- 
rupted, "I  don't  at  all  like  the  idea  of  her  starting  out  alone 
for  Canada,  and  especially  under  the  circumstances.  I 
wish  we  could  have  arranged  for  her  to  go  with  you, 
Marion." 

"Why,  father!"  Phyllis  gasped,  amazed  at  such  a  practical 
idea  emanating  from  him.     And  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Later,  however,  quick  as  a  flash,  a  sudden  decision  came 
to  the  girl.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  that.  All  of 
Phyllis'  decisions  were  made  in  the  same  way.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  that  a  vision  of  Nan  and  her  thin  black  dress 
(and  her  light  curls)  did  not  aid  and  abet  this  particular 
one. 

Spring!  What  a  long  time  hence — and  Bruce  was  very 
dear. 

With  the  bait  of  her  aunt's  chaperonage  it  was  easy  to 
persuade  her  father.  In  his  delight  that  his  girl  would  not 
sail  alone  he  suddenly  emerged  into  the  practical  man  of 
the  house. 

"Use  me,  my  dear,  let  me  do  your  errands,  or  your  pack- 
ing." 

"Have  mercy  on  us,"  shrieked  Phyllis,  in  a  gale  of  laugh- 
ter over  the  thought  of  the  trunk  her  father  would  pack. 

Only  a  week  to  prepare,  but  it  was  that  or — next  spring! 

Oh,  Nan!  For  what  hurrying  and  flurrying,  for  what 
racing  and  chasing,  are  you  responsible,  you  and  your  light 
curls  and  your  thin  black  dress! 

They  say  that  joy  takes  long  in  the  telling,  and  Bruce's 
cabled  message  was  carefully  thought  out.  Other  two 
wires,  merely  giving  her  pals  the  date  of  her  sailing,  took 


In   the   next    aisle,   turning   to    a   girl   beside  him.    was    Bruce. 

but  a  moment  to  dash  off  and  the  three  were  carefully 
tucked  in  her  father's  pocket  to  be  carried  to  the  post 
office  in  Godalming. 

"That  was  the  first  wire,"  counted  Phyllis.  "The 
second  when  we  reached  St.  John,  and  the  third  when  we 
left  it." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  clock — XI.     Her  head  erect. 


and  straightening  the  droop  at  the  corner  of  her  troubled 
mouth,  she  checked  her  traps  and  marched  out  to  the 
.second  chapter  of  her  life. 

"VTES,  madam,  the  rooms  were  all  taken  by  yesterday 

I  morning.  Sorry,  but  there  is  not  one.  Another  hotel? 
I  am  afraid  the  bigger  ones  are  usually  all  filled  at  this 
season,  but  here  is  the  address  of  a  smaller  one  where  you 
would  be  quite  comfortable." 

"Oh,  no,  m'am.  Net  a  one  left!  All  gone  this  morning, 
good  and  early!"  The  glance  of  obvious  admiration, 
accompanying  the  words,  prevented  further  questions. 

Phyllis  stood  in  a  square  and  looked  about  her.  What 
an  extraordinarily  busy  place!  People  rushing  about  in 
every  direction!  Girls  almost  buried  in  furs!  Oh,  of 
course!   She   had  forgotten,   Christmas  shopping! 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  was  Phyllis,  alone,  desperately 
alone,  not  even  a  corner  for  her  in  one  of  their  hotels. 

She  had  often  been  in  London  alone;  had  gone  up  for  a 
couple  of  days  perhaps,  when  she  sometimes  was  unable  to 
secure  a  room  till  night.  But  that  was  different.  London! 
why  that  was  home] 

Presently,  noticing  how  many  of  the  passers-by  glanced 
at  her,  a  girl  with  curiously  sad  eyes  and  a  brilliant  color 
in  her  cheeks,  she  walked  toward  a  quiet  street,  leading 
from  the  Square.  Nearby  was  a  large  stone  building, 
decorated  with  a  brass  plate  denoting  that  it  was  intended 
for  young  women. 

Phyllis  was  soon  in  the  office  and  put  her  usual  question 
to  a' pleasant-faced  secretary. 

"So  sorry,  but  all  the  rooms  are  filled!  Excuse  me!" — 
the  telephone  bell  had  rung.  "Well,  that,  I  suppose,  is 
luck.  One  of  the  girls  has  got  another  week's  holiday,  and 
is  going  home;  but — it  is  a  double-room.     Do  you  mind?" 

"Very  much,"  thought  Phyllis,  though  she  was  thankful 
indeed  to  have  found  it. 

"Pardon  me — but  we  like  to  know  a  little  about  the  girls 
who  come  to  us.     Have  you  just  arrived?" 

"From  England." 

"Oh,  are  you  coming  out  to  work  here?" 

'  'Well — er — no.' ' 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  friends?" 

"No,"  flashed  Phyllis.  "May  I  have  the  room  at  once? 
I  would  be  glad  to  bring  up  my  traps  from  the  station?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  see  to  that,"  the  secretary  went  on  pleasant- 
ly, leading  Phyllis  through  long  corridors  to  a  small  room, 
with  two  beds,  the  walls  plastered  with  photographs. 

"Miss  Higgins,  who  will  share  it  with  you,  is  a  good- 
hearted  little  soul.  She  is  in  one  of  our  biggest  dry  goods 
stores  all  day." 

Phyllis  didn't  care  where  she  was  all  day,  as  long  as  she 
wasn't  there  and  had  she  heard  it,  she  wouldn't  have  known 
that  a  "dry  goods  store"  meant  a  draper's  shop.  But  .she 
felt  very  grateful  when,  the  secretary,  whose  sympathy 
guessed  trouble  but  whose  tact  did  not  speak  of  it,  closed 
the  door,  and  left  her  alone. 

Alone!  None  to  guard  against!  None  to  question  herl 
She  was  at  last  alone.  She  threw  open  her  window,  drew 
down  the  shade,  and,  slipping  down  by  the  side  of  thf- 
bed,  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

One  does  not  peer  through  closed  doors. 

From  a  church,  almost  close  up  against  the  window, 
rang  out  boys'  voices. 

"Hark    the    herald    angels  sing. 
Glory  to  the  newborn    King!" 

Thank  God  for  song! 

Phyllis  closed  her  ears.  These 
Christmas  songs  were  not  for  her. 
She  would  not  listen.  No,  she  could 
not  listen. 

"Joyful  all  ye  nations  rise. 
Join  the  triumph  in  the  skies!" 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  softened  the 
•bitterness  of  the  hours  that  followed. 

A  WHITE  hoar  frost  settled  over 
-^  *■  the  city,  and  stretched  its  fingers 
through  the  open  window,  touching 
Phyllis  by  the  bed.  Shivering  she  rose, 
rested,  better,  wanting  action. 

One  thing  must  be  done  immediate- 
ly— send  a  cable  to  her  father,  telling 
of  her  safe  arrival .  She  had  purposely 
delayed,  thinking  that  when  Bruce 
met  her,  they  would  send  the  cable- 
gram together. 

She  had  already  decided  that  what 

had  happened  to-day  must  never  be 

told  to  her  people.     She    would    find 

something  to  do,  anything  that  would 

be  an  excuse  for  not  returning  home. 

The  mere  idea  of  going  back  to  Surrey — and  explanations — 

even  perhaps  furtive  looks  of  pity!     That,  at  least,  was  not 

endurable,  even  in  the  thinking. 

When  her  mind  was  clearer,  she  would  think  out  a 
reason  to  send  them  why  she  had  not  married  Bruce,  but 
the  real  truth  they  would  never  know. 

Continued  on  page  i8 
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and  ALL  PARTS  NORTH 


^1 


THESE  are  the  magic  words  which  fire  the 
imagination  with  visions  of  camp-fires  and 
caches  and  Indian  Missions  and  bears  and 
trappers,  overshot  with  nights  of  stars  and  shoot- 
iing  northern  lights.     The  magnetic  North,  land 
r  of  mystery  and  romance! 

The  first  sure  proof  we  had  that  we  were  going 
north  was  the  effect  it  had  on  the  people.  Tongues 
loosened,  friendliness  began  to  grow;  we  were  off 
on  a  great  adventure! 

The  manufacturer  from  Chicago  came  over  and 
told  me  the  troubles  of  an  employer  of  labor — and 
they  were  many.  He  had  given  up  the  struggle 
in  despair,  and  was  coming  to  the  north  to  forget 
the  imperious  demands  of  the  working  class. 

The  nurse,  who  had  received  a  wire  to  come  at 
once  to  the  Crossing,  expressed  the  hope  that  her 
patient,  whoever  he  or  she  might  be,  would  have 
the  grace  to  live  until  she  arrived. 

"They  sometimes  don't,"  she  said,  in  mild  re- 
proof, and  I  sympathized  with  her  by  saying  that 
sick  people  are  queer  anyway — and  not  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

The  real,  sure-enough  settler  around  whom  the 
greatest  interest  centered,  was  the  young  woman 
who,  with  her  two  little  sons,  aged  eleven  months 
and  twenty-four,  were  on  their  way  to  a  cattle 
ranch  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Crossing. 
The  boys  were  dressed  like  Teddy  bears,  and  were 
all  over  the  place,  climbing  on  seats,  on  our  knees, 
or  racing  along  the  aisle,  and  the  baby  of  eleven 
months  was  almost  as  agile  as  his  two-year-old 
brother.  But  on  all  that  long  journey,  I  did  not 
hear  a  whimper  from  either  of  them,  so  I  take  it 
they  are  especially  fitted  for  the  life  before  them. 
Their  mother,  a  handsome  womanof  abouttwenty- 
five,  with  a  great  head  of  fair  hair  which  refused 
to  lie  down  where itshould,  has  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, too,  for  the  lonely  life.  She  tolfl  me,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  journey,  that  it  did  not  bother 
her  a  bit  to  get  away  from  people.  (I  think  she 
must  have  been  living  among  relatives.)  She 
said  it  would  be  a  relief  to  get  out  where  there 
were  only  cattle,  and  when  I  expressed  surprise, 
she  a.ssured  me  she  liked  animals  a  lot  better  than 
human  beings.  When  she  was  first  married,  she  said,  she 
soon  saw  that  her  husband  wasn't  going  to  be  much  com- 
pany, so  she  got  a  few  hens — and  in  that  way  did  not  mind! 

The  railroad  runs  through  a  wooded  country  almost  all 
the  way  to  Peace  River,  with  many  muskegs  covered  with 
thick  turf,  in  which  the  trees  have  grown,  but  with  a  feeble 
hold,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  soil.  Uprooted  many  of 
them  lie,  with  a  mat  of  turf  torn  up  with  them.  This  sort 
of  soil  is  only  in  spots,  for  much  of  the  land  appears  to  be 
of  excellent  quality,  and  if  the  forest  were  removed  would 
be  a  farming  proposition. 

That  Disappointing  Map 

WE  DECIDED  it  all  among  ourselves  how  it  could  be 
done.  We  would  invite  the  British  Government, 
or  the  publishers  of  England,  to  come  over  and  take  the 
wood  for  pulp,  charging  them  such  a  small  royalty  that  it 
would  prove  attractive  to  them.  But  we  would  stipulate 
that  they  must  take  the  stumps  out,  clean  and  neat,  and 
leave  the  land  ready  for  the  plow,  and  then,  having  opened 
up  this  great  country  in  this  truly  patriotic  way,  we  would 
go  further  in  tightening  the  bonds  of  Empire  and  give  the 
first  chance  at  these  fertile  lands  to  British  immigrants! 

One  of  the  disappointments  of  the  trip  was  the  map 
which  was  sold  to  us  by  the  "newsy."  It  started  off  like 
a  real  map,  with  keys  and  scales  and  footnotes  to  guide  the 
seeker  after  truth.  But  we  soon  made  the  discovery  that 
it  was  assuming  a  confidence  that  it  could  not  feel.  First 
we  noted  it  had  not  the  latitude  marked,  and  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  this  when  we  found  that  it  had  no  record 
of  a  lake  to  which  we  ran  parallel  for  several  miles  after 
leaving  McLennan,  a  big  lake  of  blue  water.  That  was 
the  time  we  determined  to  write  to  Mr.  Mundy  and  tell 
him  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  go  and  see  the  country  be- 
fore getting  out  the  next  edition. 

Later  we  found  that  the  overlooked  lake  had  a  name, 
which  may  have  accounted  for  its  rejection  by  Mr.  Mundy. 
It  is  called  by  the  people  who  live  near  it  by  a  name  which 
shows  more  frankness  than  tact — "Stink  Lake!"  So  no 
wonder  it  did  not  get  a  look  in,  in  Mr.  Mundy's  polite 
interpretation  of  the  north.  But  he  need  not  have  ignored 
it  entirely.  He  could  have  called  it  "Lake  of  a  Thou.sand 
Smells"— or  "Hold  Your  Nose  Lake"  or  something. 

Down  the  long  hill,  the  train  goes  now  into  Peace  River, 
and  the  freighters  at  the  Crossing  no  longer  are  able  to 
grow  rich  on  the  public,  who  had  to  have  their  goods  brought 
down  the  hill  this  summer  when  the  track  was  washed  out; 
but  they  do  not  need  to  grow  rich  again  they  have  done 
it! 


By  NELLIE  L.  McCLUNG 

.1  iithor  of  "Sowing  Seerh  in  Danny,"  "Men  and  Money,"  etc. 


Above:  Father  Grouard'a  Church  at  Dunvegan.  built  1851.      Below:  Miss  Conlin, 

of  Griffin  Creek,  and  Miss  De  Turbeville.   of  Bear   Lake,  two  sturdy   and   eter- 

linff  pioneer  nurses. 


No  place  looks  well  when  the  rain  comes  down  in  weary, 
gray,  withering  blasts,  cold  enough  to  turn  to  snow  any 
minute,  with  a  dull  gloom  over  everything,  the  streets 
churned  into  black  bog-holes  by  stalling  cars,  with  water- 
proofs, rubbers  and  umbrellas  disfiguring  people  and  re- 
ducing them  all  to  a  common  denominator  of  uninteresting 
grayness. 

That  was  Peace  River!  I  could  only  guess  at  the  beauty 
of  its  gracefully  curving  banks,  with  their  agate  striped 
faces  and  clustering  golden  foliage. 

But,  if  the  elements  were  unsmiling,  there  was  no  lack  rf 
cheer  indoors,  and  on  Saturday  at  noon,  the  Women's 
Institute  had  a  luncheon  in  the  Dominion  Hall,  on  whose 
festive  gayety  there  was  no  trace  of  mud  or  rain  or  any 
other  disturbing  element.  The  Limoges  china,  cut  glass 
and  Louis  XIV  silver,  were  not  in  keeping  with  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  a  frontier  town— but  that  is  the  charm  of 
the  North  country — it  is  so  full  of  surprises  -it  is  so  uneven 
— so  unexpected.  There  is  nothing  cut  and  dried — any- 
thing may  happen! 

Two  Newspapers  Already  in  Peace  River 

PEACE  RIVER,  with  its  well  arranged  stores,  its  electric 
light  and  good  buildings,  is  a  distinct  surprise  to  the 
traveller.  It  has  two  thriving  newspapers  too,  and  the  full 
quota  of  banks  and  stores.  On  the  streets  may  be  seen 
the  smartly  dressed  tourist  from  the  outside,  come  to  see 
this  outpost  of  civilization,  who  takes  photographs  and  buys 
post  cards  to  send  home,  and  is  disappointed  at  not  finding 
an  Indian  pow-wow  in  full  .swing.  There  may  also  be  seen 
the  trappers  and  prospectors  from  the  far  north,  to  whom 
Peace  River  is  the  very  heart  of  civilization,  and  who 
haunt  the  moving  picture  houses  and,  watching  Ruth 
Roland  and  Pearl  White  perform  their  hair-raising  feats, 
know  they  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 

There  is  an  air  of  expectancy  in  Peace  River — something 
may  happen  any  minute,  for  oil  wells  are  being  drilled  and 
gold  prospectors  arrive  and  depart  continually. 

The  driver  who  took  me  to  Griffin  Creek  explained  it  to 
me.  "It's  a  good  place  to  hold  on"^he  said,  "for  when 
the  strike  comes,  this  land  will  be  wanted  for  refineries  and 
factories.  We  can  afford  to  wait  -for  we  know  it  is  com- 
ing!" 

He  waved, his  whip  over  to  the  north  bank — we  were 
waiting  for  the  ferry  to  take  us  over  "Did  you  ever  see  a 
finer  situation  for  a  city?  —with  these  sloping  banks  and 
graceful  curves;  and  over  there  against  the  hill  with  its 
fiat  benches,  will  be  the  residences."  '' 

I  looked,  but  saw  only  a  dripping  hillside  above  a  zinc- 
colored  river,  and  overhung  by  a  leaden  sky  that  leaked 


rain  water  with  a  persistency  that  made  me  appre- 
hensive of  the  thirty-four  miles  which  lay  between 
us  and  Griflin  Creek.  But  I  realized  that  the 
ability  to  see  a  city  in  the.  wilderness  is  given  to 
those  who  take  the  long  trail,  and  so  I  held  my 
peace! 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  one  of  the  horses 
went  lame  on  the  gravelly  road,  and  began  to 
hug  the  pole  with  every  appearance  of  discomfort, 
and  we  thought  we  would  have  to  get  another 
horse. 

Houses  were  plentiful,  for  the  land  along  the 
river  road  which  we  were  travelling  is  all  settled, 
and  we  saw  many  fine  horses  in  full  possession  of 
their  four  good  legs,  but  none  for  hire.  They 
were  either  unbroken,  hard  to  catch,  or  owned  by 
some  one  else — or  urgently  needed- -or  otherwise 
unavailable. 

At  one  farm  where  we  saw  loxxi  fine  horses 
chasing  each  other  around  a  stack  of  oats,  I  earn- 
estly besought  the  lady  of  the  house  to  hire  us  one. 
She  shook  her  head — and  said  she  did  not  know 
what  the  "boss"  would  say! 

I  suggested  a  way  of  finding  out,  and  strength- 
ened my  appeal  for  a  horse  by  telling  her  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Edmonton  Humane  Society,  and 
would  take  good  care  of  her  horse  and  return  it  the 
next  day.  At  that,  I  could  see  she  wavered,  but 
something  held  her  back. 

She  Hadn't  Had  Her  Man  Long 

CHE  came  over  to  the  buggy  and  explained 
'-^  further: 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  haven't  had  this  man 
long — I  came  out  last  March  from  Scotland,  and 
I  don't  want  to  get  in  wrong.  He  might  take  it 
all  right— or  he  might  not!— I  think  it  better  not 
to  take  any  chances!" 

I  began  to  argue  again — but  remembering  that 
she  was  Scotch  I  abandoned  hope — and  we  went 
on. 

At  the  Catholic  Mission,  beautifully  situated, 
with  the  river  bank  behind  it — we  tried  again. 
The  sister  knew  nothing  about  horses — oh,  no- 
indeed  why  should  she — she  never  went  out — but  the  father 
^at  the  big  house — would  know. 

From  the  door  of  the  Mission  where  I  stood,  I  saw  seven 
or  eight  little  boys  on  their  knees  against  the  wall — with 
one  sister  kneeling  with  them,  and  one  standing  behind 
giving  an  outline  of  their  offence.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  and  whether  the  knee-drill  was  a  successful 
way  to  treat  sin  in  little  boys — but  the  dark  rainy  afternoon 
was  deepening  into  evening,  and  we  still  had  many  miles  to 
go. 

So  I  went  across  the  green  to  the  big  house  and  inter- 

.viewed  the  father,  who  threw  up  his  hands  at  my  request. 

He  had  but  one  team,  and  every  day  he  drove  them — 

No,  he  could  not  spare  one  -forwhat  good  would  one  horse 

be  to  him  for  his  sick  calls? 

I  ventured  the  opinion  that  perhaps  he  would  not  have  a 
sick  call  that  afternoon,  seeing  it  was  so  wet  and  disagree- 
able, and  his  horse  would  be  back  to-morrow  morning- 
and  besides — we  would  pay  him  well! 

The  father  was  not  tempted;  "there  might  corae  a 
wedding — a  christening-  a  boy  on  horseback  might  come, 
wanting  me — and  the  horses  are  not  mine  -  they  belong  to 
the  church — I  cannot  hire  what  is  not  my  own." 

There  was  only  one  chance  left  -the  driver  said — and 
that  was  Allie  Brick — who  had  many  horses— and  would 
hire  us  one. 

By  this  time  I  was  anxious  to  see  some  one  who  would 
trust  us;  but  before  we  got  t(^  Brick's  Corners,  the  lame 
horse  solved  our  problem  by  ceasing  to  be  lame,  for  on  the 
soft  dirt  trail,  which  had  succeeded  the  gravel  road,  he  put 
down  his  bad  foot  with  freedom  and  began  to  lead  the 
other  horse. 

At  the  top  of  Brick's  Hill,  a  beautiful  prairie  country 
was  revealed — a  rolling  prairie  with  clumps  of  trees  and 
great  blue  distances.  Amazing  to  me  was  the  extent  of  the 
settlement,  for  it  seemed  as  if  every  half  section  had  its 
occupant  -  its  farm  buildings-  cultivated  fields  and  herd 
of  cattle. 

Many  of  the  houses  were  made  of  logs,  and  with  a  rustic 
verandah  and  big  chimney  looked  very  hoims-like  and 
comfortable.  The  land  at  Bear  Lake,  which  is  about  half 
way  to  Griflin  Creek,  is  held  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars 
an  acre  and,  even  at  that,  is  hard  to  get. 

I  protested  the  price  with  the  keeper  of  the  restaurant  at 
Bear  Lake,  where  we  stopped  for  supper.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  a  high  price  for  land  so  far  from  a  railroad, 
"but"  he  said,  "you  know  how  it  is  they  have  suffered 
so  many  hardships  holding  down  the  land,  that  they  are 
not  going  to  let  it  go  easy,  and  besides,"  he  went  on— "I 
don't  know  where  you  will    find  anything  better      ii  s 


nasy  to  wori^     1  III'  crops  never  fail — and  it's  an  easy  eou: 

look  at!" 

And  then   I   km  ,;;.;,,       ... 

lovers,  who  had  invested  youth  and  hope  and  ambition 
in  this  new  country,  and  was  going  to  see  it  through! 

Banks  Are  Found  Everywhere 

BEAR  LAKE  has  a  store,  restaurant  and  bank,  the 
latter  presided  over  by  a  bored  young  man  who  won- 
ders how  he  is  going  to  fill  in  his  time  until  the  busy  season 
starts.  Everywhere  in  the  North  where  there  is  any  settle- 
ment can  be  seen  a  bank  they  are  more  common  than 
blacksmith  shops,  and  in  some  places  have  preceded  the 
store  or  telephone.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  optimism  of  the 
country,  and  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

Griffin  Creek,  named  for  an  old  timer  who  left  the  scene 
(■f  his  endeavors  last  Spring,  is  a  scattered  settlement  of 
splendid  agricultural  development.  There  is  an  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  where  all  sorts  of  social  gatherings  are  held,  a 
post-oflice  and  store,  and  the  minister's  house  with  fine 
garden  and  tennis  court.  Rev.  Mr.  Little,  the  Anglican 
minister,  is  a  real  leader  in  the  community,  and,  unlike  some 
of  his  brethren,  has  taken  a  strong  stand  for  Prohibition, 
with  excellent  results  in  the  present  campaign. 

One  of  the  strong  characters  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
is  typical  of  the  pioneer  country,  is  Mrs.  Eaton,  president 
of  the  Women's  Institute,  and  the  keeper  of  the  post-office. 
Mrs.  Eaton,  formerly  of  Newdale,  Manitoba,  has  conduct- 
ed her  own  farm,  with  signal  success,  for  many  years. 
One  son  served  his  country  overseas  during  the  full  term  of 
the  war,  being  one  of  the  very  first  to  enlist. 

"But  I  knew  he  would  not  come  back,"  said  his  mother — 
"we  both  knew  it — someway — and  he  left  everything 
straightened  up — and  never  once  in  his  letters  did  he  speak 
of  coming  home — though  there  was  never  a  word  of  com- 
plaint— and  he  always  said  he  was  glad  he  went.  .  .  I 
wasn't  surprised  when  the  news  came — I  was  expecting 
it." 

Her  other  boy,  who  had  stayed  with  her  on  the  farm, 
fell  a  victim  to  meningitis  last  winter,  and  was  dead  after  a 
few  days'  illness.  So  the  mother  is  left  alone,  and  still 
carries  on,  with  the  help  of  "George,"  one  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed and  unfortunately  fast  disappearing  type  of  hired  men — 
a  fine,  intelligent,  humorous  fellow,  with  a  kindly  twinkle 
in  his  eye — who  has  no  grouch  at  the  world,  but  actually 
likes  to  work. 

"There  hangs  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  comfortable 
living-room  a  violin  and  a  mandolin;  unused  now — since 
the  boys  are  gone. 

"They  were  both  fond  of  music,"  she  said — "and  they 
liked  the  piano  better  than  the  organ— though  I  always 
liked  the  organ  best,  but  now, some  way  since  they  are  both 
—away— (she  wouldn't  say  the  word) — I  seem  to  take  more 
to  the  piano  too." 

And  that  night  as  we  sat  in  the  gathering  shadows, 
waiting  for  the  neighbors  to  come  in,  she  sat  at  the  piano 
and  played  the  hymns  and  songs  of  other  days,  a  little 
stifl^y,  maybe,  with  her  hardworking  hands,  but  with  a 
haunting  tenderness  which  dimmed  my  eyes,  for  I  knew 
that  the  brave  soul  of  a  mother,  who  shed  no  tears  or 
uttered  words  of  sorrow,  in  this  way  went  mourning  for 
her  two  boys. 

"They   both   liked   the   piano   best,"   she   said   softly, 
"and    when    I 
hear  it,  it  seems 
to  bring  them 
back  again." 

Then  the 
neighbors 
came,  and  the 
goose  dinner 
was  served, 
and  no  shadow 
fell  on  the 
happy  scene, 
but  there  was 
something  in 
the  little  white 
haired  wo- 
man's  face,  so 
calm  and  resol- 
ute and  lonely, 
that  smote  my 
heart  with  a 
mingling  of 
pity  and  ad- 
miration. 

Across  the  creek,  in  a  field  by  itself,  is  the  nurses' 
house  where  Miss  Conlin  lives,  when  she  is  at  home;  and  on 
week-ends  there  comes  to  stay  with  her  her  friend  and 
overseas  companion.  Miss  de  Turbeville  from  Bear  Lake. 
They  are  the  district  nurses,  sent  there  by  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Province,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Christine  Smith. 

The  house  is  made  of  logs,  and  is  as  neat  as  wax  inside, 
with  its  blue  hangings,  oil-cloth  covered  floor  and  glittering 
pots  and  pans.  It  is  divided  into  four  rooms.  Miss  Conlin 
says,  a  living-room — which  is  the  northeast  corner,  where  a 
table  of  books  and  magazines  and  a  Morris  chair  may  be 
taken  as  evidence;  a  bedroom,  kitchen  and  dispensary. 
The  furnishings  have  been  sent  by  various  people,  and  un- 
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r  Miss  Conlin's  skilful  management  the  little  house  can 
1. 1 1. vide  shelter  and  comfort  in  a  truly  surprising  degree. 

■We  had  seven  in  last  Sunday"-said  she  proudly, 
"you  see  we  christened  one  of  our  babies,  and  in  its  honor 
we  assembled  here  when  the  baptismal  rites  were  over." 

Griflin  Creek  has  neither  telephone  nor  telegraph  yet, 
and  so  when  the  nurse  is  wanted  she  has  to  be  sent  for. 
When  she  goes  to  bed  at  night,  it  is  with  everything  ready 
for  an  emergent  call. 

"She  always  knows  just  what  to  do,"  one  of  the  women 
told  me,  "and  she  makes  the  best  of  everything.  You  can 
see  she  comes  to  help,  not  criticize,  and  she  never  leaves 
till  everything  is  right.  When  the  flu  was  bad  she  never 
slept — she  was  everywhere  ~  and  just  to  see  her  seemed 
to  put  new  life  in  us!" 

Miss  Conlin  was  equally  enthusiastic  when  telling  me  of 
the   hearty   co-operation   she  receives  from  the   people: 

"They  are  the  best  on  earth,"  she  said,  and  Miss  De 
Turbeville  had  the  same  story  to  tell  of  her  constituency 
at  Bear  Lake. 

It  was  Miss  de  Turbeville  who  told  me  one  of  the  sweet- 
est dog  stories  of  the  war,  showing  me  the  photographs  she 
had  taken  of  the  principals — a  wounded  sergeant  and  his 
nondescript  mongrel  in  tan  and  white. 

A  Real  Dog  Story 

WHEN  the  wounded  soldier,  terribly  shattered,  was 
taken  into  the  hospital  in  France,  there  followed  the 
stretcher  this  little  dog,  growling  and  suspicious  of  every- 
one. In  the  operating  room,  to  which  the  suffering  man 
was  hurried,  the  dog  sprang  upon  the  table,  and  gave  the 
sjirgeons  to  understand  that  if  any  one  was  going  to  be 
hurt,  it  would  not  be  his  master.  The  doctors,  however, 
were  able  to  convince  him  that  their  intentions  towards 
his  master  were  of  the  best,  and  he  consented  to  stand 
aside  and  give  them  a  chance. 

When  the  patient  was  attended  to  and  brought  back  to 
the  ward,  the  dog  took  up  his  position  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  was  only  induced  to  leave  it  when  the  nurses  had 
won  his  confidence,  which  they  did  with  bowls  of  milk  and 
pieces  of  meat,  and  other  tokens  of  esteem,  and  his  master, 
now  being  able  to  talk,  convinced  him  that  they  were 
among  friends. 

"'E  saved  my  life — 'e  did!"  said  his  master,  stroking  the 
dog's  honest  head  with  his  good  hand;  "I  was  buried  under 
six  feet  of  mortar,  and  he  seemed  to  know  just  where  I  was, 
and  dug,  and  barked,  and  then  ran  for  the  stretcher- 
bearers  and  showed  them  where  to  dig.  I  knew  nothing 
when  they  got  me  out — I  was  dead — all  but — so,  if  you 
don't  mind,  miss — I'd  like  to  keep  him  by  me." 

No,  she  did  not  mind,  and  the  little  dog  stayed  on, 
taking  little  notice  of  anything  or  any  person.  He  had  one 
love — and  only  one! 

Before  his  master  left  the  hospital,  the  dog  was  decor- 
ated for  "conspicuous  bravery  on  the  field,"  by  the  French 
Red  Cross,  and  in  the  picture  which  Miss  de  Turbeville 
has  he  stands  beside  his  master,  solemnly  receiving  his 
honor  with  becoming  modesty. 

Train  Runs  by  the  Calendar,  Anyway 

WHEN  people  leave  the  Peace  River  country  for  any 
place,  they  are  spoken  of  as  having  "gone  out," 
and  the  usual  form  of  greeting  is  "When  did  you  come  in?" 


Left:  L.  H.   Adair's  barn  and  some  of  his  Scenic  Heigrhts  neighbors.      He  farms  more  than  3,000  acres  and  has  his  own  saw  mill.      Right:  Main  Street  in   Lake 

Saskatoon,   14  miles  from  Grande  Prairie  and  the  railway. 

and  indeed  it  is  this  question  of  "in  and  out"  that  is  the 
most  serious  one  which  confronts  the  settlers. 

"We  have  everything  but  a  good  railway!"  they  say. 
However,  since  the  C.P.R.  has  taken  over  the  railway 
prospects  are  brighter.  It  runs  by  the  calendar  now,  if  not 
by  the  time-table,  and  arrives  on  the  day,  if  not  on  the 
hour,  and  that  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  system! 

The  worst  feature  of  the  road  now  is  the  night  run  from 
Spirit  River  to  Grande  Prairie,  a  seven  or  eight  hour  jour- 
ney without  a  sleeper,  and  generally  in  a  passenger  coach 
so  crowded  that  no  one  has  room  even  to  sit  comfortably. 

The  dirtiness  of  this  train  passes  belief.  It  cannot  be 
described  in  words.  It  has  to  be  seen — and  smelled.  It  is 
a    confirmed,    musty    dirt,    unabashed    and    unashamed! 
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Stark  naked  dirt,  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  apologetic. 
The  people  are  patient  and  long-suffering.  They  take 
the  train,  as  it  is,  without  fault-finding.  Slow  it  may  be, 
and  dirty  it  certainly  is,  but  it  is  so  much  better  than  no 
train  that  it  has  a  large  margin  to  draw  on  before  the 
people  will  find  fault. 

From  Griffin  Creek  to  Blue  Sky  the  country  has  the 
same  general  character,  rolling  prairie,  black  loam — with 
occasional  running  streams — fairly  good  log  buildings,  and, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  every  half  section  taken. 

All  the  land  in  the  Peace  River  country  has  been  open  to 
homesteaders,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  closer  settlement 
than  in  the  districts  where  C.P.R.  lands  and  Hudson's 
Bay  lands  have  been  held  out  of  the  homestead  lists. 

At  Blue  Sky  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Dodge, 
who  keeps  the  post-office  and  stopping-house,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  eating  one  of  her  good  meals  of  fresh  pork, 
cauliflower,  mashed  potatoes,  prune  pie  with  real  cream, 
and  all  for  the  price  of  a  cup  of  tea  and  one  bread  and  butter 
order  on  the  diner. 

A  new  house  is  being  built,  which  will  give  her  more 
room  to  feed  the  hungry  and  give  shelter  to  weary  travel- 
lers, and,  like  all  the  other  people  whom  she  has  fed  at  her  ' 
table,  I  hope  she  will  live  long  and  that  every  good  thing  in 
life  may  come  to  her,  for  she  is  a  rare  good  soul,  this  little 
lady  who  moves  so  quickly  and  quietly,  and  whose  kindly 
black  eyes  are  quick  to  see  a  human  need.  She  is  another 
splendid  woman  who  has  helped  to  make  life  comfortable 
for  the  pioneers,  and  I  heard  many  speak  of  her  in  terms  of 
gratitude. 

In  her  dining-ro(»n  were  two  of  the  finest  cats  I  have 
ever  seen,  just  common  cats,  to  be  sure,  but  so  large  and 
commanding  in  appearance  that  I  can  imagine  the  sensa- 
tion they  would  make  at  a  cat  show. 

Two  white  dogs,  too,  dapper  little  fox  terriers,  came  out 
from  behind  the  stove,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
there  was  no  stupid  prejudice  in  their  house  against  feeding 
dogs  at  the  table. 

From  Blue  Sky,  we  proceeded  to  Freidenstall,  a  German 
settlement,  where  a  fine  class  of  German  settlers  are  making 
a  good  showing  on  the  land.  They  have  their  own  church 
and,  unfortunately,  keep  largely  to  themselves.  It  was 
the  only  settlement  I  saw  of  which  that  criticism  could  be 
made. 

Do  You  Remember  "Rat  Portage?" 

AT  WATERHOLE,  I  made  a  hit  with  the  people  by 
not  saying  anything  about  the  name  of  their  town. 
Waterhole  it  is;  and  Waterhole  it  is  going  to  be!  Irrespon- 
sible and  impulsive  people  have  criticized  the  name  ad- 
versely, saying  it  sounds  like  a  cow  stuck  in  the  mud.  But 
to  the  early  settler  it  has  a  much  pleasanter  significance. 
Water  has  been  a  scarce  commodity  in  this  part  of  the 
country — water  of  good  quality,  that  is — and  as  there  is  a 
pool  here  that  never  failed,  and  could  be  depended  on  to 
furnish  refreshment  on  the  long  road  from  Dunvegan  to 
the  Crossing  at  any  season,  the  name  W^aterhole  was  not 
frivolously  bestowed,  nor  will  it  be  lightlycastaside.  To 
the  old  timer  who  followed  the  trails  it  is  a  sweet  sounding 
name,  whispering  hope  and  refreshment — and  run  through 
with  rippling  music  like  Tennyson's  "Brook."  Let  no 
trifling  outsider  suggest  a  substitute! 

One    of    the 
most  beauti- 
ful   places    in 
the    north    is 
Dunvegan, 
which  many 
optimists  have 
selected  as  the 
great   city. 
Certainly  na- 
ture has  done 
everything  to 
attract  the  eye, 
for   nowhere 
are  the  banks 
of    the    Peace 
River  more  im- 
posing or  ma- 
jestic. Thesun- 
shine  was   fit- 
ful the  day  we 
crossed,  and 
came     in 
splashes,  kindling  into  glory  the  changing  shades  of  green 
and  gold  and  copper,  as  it  ran  in  an  advancing  wave  over 
the  hills.     Some  bushes  were  so  brilliantly  golden  that  they 
seemed  to  hold  the  sunshine  even  after  it  had  gone — held 
it  against  its  will — and  gleamed  and  glittered  after  their 
neighbors  had  settled  back  into  shade. 

The  old  church  on  the  river  bank  where  once  the  famous 
picture  by  Father  Grouard  graced  the  altar,  is  still  an 
object  of  interest,  although  the  picture  has  been  taken 
away.  Sad  and  neglected  the  church  is  now,  and  greasy 
blankets  and  pieces  of  harness  littered  the  floor,  where  once 
the  Indian  worshippers  knelt  to  receive  the  father's  bene- 
diction. 

Continued  on  page  iS 
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Financing  Soviet  Propaganda 

U.S.  M^riter  Tells  How  Money  is  Raised  to  Stir  up  Another  World 
War — Facts  From  Ojjicial  Papers. 


JOHN  A.  GADE 


TF  THE  insidious  propaganda  of  Bol- 
-*•  shevism  succeeds — as  evil  propaganda 
of  the  same  nature  has  succeeded  before — 
the  world  is  certain  to  "be  thrown  back 
into  the  turmoil  and  horrors  of  a  few  years 
ago,"  John  A.  Gade,  former  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States, 
asserts  in  a  startling  article,  "The  Truth 
About  Russia,"  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  Current  History.  The  information 
in  this  article  was  obtained  from  official 
documents,  Mr.  Gade  points  out,  and 
everything  mentioned  has  official  reference 
in  the  state  department  files  at  Washing- 
ton, the  facts  being  obtained  by  the  author 
while  acting  as  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  United  States.  All  independent 
opinion,  no  matter  how  broad  and 
democratic,  is  being  crushed  by  the  iron 
fist  of  Lenin"s  machine,  for  we  read: 

We  are  not  only  to  be  thrown  back 
into  the  turmoil  and  horrors  of  a  few  years 
ago,  but  the  blood  bath  is  to  be  so  much 
greater,  as  it  is  to  cover  the  whole  earth. 
The  American  Con.stitution  and  the  British 
Magna  Charta  are  to  become  mere  scraps 
of  paper,  private,  individual  property  is  to 
be  confiscated,  all  enterprises  of  production 
nationalized;  homes  are  to  be  robbed  of  all 
their  children,  who  are  to  become  national 
charges  at  an  early  age;  all  existing  State 
institutions,  including  our  law  codes  and 
courts,  are  to  be  closed  and  replaced  by 
proletarian  and  international  institutions; 
all  freedom  of  speech  or  action  is  to  be 
suppres.sed. 

These  things  are  specifically  referred  to 
in  the  degree  Regulating  Right  of  Public 
Associations  and  Meetings,  (Severnaya 
Communa,  Sept.  13,  1919),  signed  by 
Zinoviev.  For  full  text  see  John  Spargo's 
"Greatest  Failure  in  all  History,"  pp. 
342-343. 

In  short  Bolshevism  declares  war  on  the 
whole  present  organization  of  society, 
destroying  at  one  blow  free  enterprise, 
universal  suffrage  and  all  democracy. 
Finally  the  Christian  religion  is  ridiculed 
and  reviled. 

That  is  Bolshevism.  We  need  not  go 
to  its  opponents  to  know  the  system;  the 
Bolsheviki  publish  it  clearly  and  boldly. 

Many  Americans,  lukewarm  as  to  the 
social  or  political  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment, through  loose  strands  gathered 
here  and  there,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Government  has  done 
much  to  encourage  education,  mu.sic,  art 
and  literature,  freeing  them  from  in- 
herited shackles  of  convention  and  spend- 
ing large  sums  in  the  work. 

In  the  name  of  the  proletariat,  not 
only  the  liberal  but  the  entire  Socialist 
press  has  been  suppressed.  The  two 
newspapers,  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  the 
Ekonomicheskaya  Zhisn,  the  Severnaya 
Communa,  and  the  Wall  Paper  (so  called 
from  its  being  pasted  on  the  walls  for 
popular  reading),   as  well   as   the   official 


telegraph  agency,  the  Rosta,  are  not  only 
official  Communist  organs,  but  all  of 
them  mainly  conducted  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  ^Newspapers  of  independent 
opinion  are  not  tolerated. 

For  corroboration  see  Decree  of  Nov. 
10,  1917.  Also  see  Resolution  of  Central 
Executive  Committee,  Nov.  18,  1917,  and 
Trotzky's  speech  as  reported  in  Pravda, 
Nov.  20,  1917;  "Those  measures  which  are 
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Nov.  18,  1917:  "We,  the  Bolsheviki,  have 
always  said  that  when  we  came  into  power 
we  would  shut  down  the  bourgeois  news- 
papers. To  tolerate  bourgeois  newspapers 
is  to  quit  being  Socialists." 

In  the  report  upon  its  press  given  out 
last  Fall  in  Moscow,  its  functions  were 
clearly  defined.  (See  Petrograd  Pravda, 
Nov.  27,  1919).  "Newspapers  were  for- 
merly for  the  most  part  commercial  en- 
terprises. With  us  they  are  govern- 
mental. Communist  organs,  created  to 
serve  the  proletariat.  The  newspaper 
cannot  make  its  own  news-getting  ap- 
paratus, for  then  there  would  be  inad- 
missible competition  with  the  Rosta  and 
a  dissipation  of  strength."  O  excellent 
argument!  f^  2. 

Many  intelligent  observers    have  won- 
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employed  to  frighten  individuals  must  be 
applied  to  the  press  also.  .  .  All  the  re- 
sources of  the  press  must  be  handed  over 
to  the  Soviet  Power."  See  "Obligatory 
Regulation  No.  27,"  July  20,  1918,  com- 
pelling all  householders  to  purchase  the 
Severnaya  Communa.  See  Regulations  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  the  Press, 
Dec.    18,    1917.     See    Lenin's    speech    of 


dered  how  Bolshevik  Russia  kept  up  and 
paid  for  the  world-wide  propaganda  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  revolution.  People 
have  been  particularly  skeptical  as  to 
the  Soviet's  ability  to  finance  such  a 
huge  undertaking  with  Russia  in  such 
bad  financial  shape  as  has  been  reputed. 


Mr.   Gade   explains   where   the   money  is 
derived  from: 

As  the  Soviet  Government  weakens,'  its  , 
attacks  upon  our  free  institutions,  and 
especially  upon  our  working  class,  in- 
crease in  viciousness  and  daring.  We 
may  assume  that  large  sums  have  been 
deposited  in  various  European  countries 
for  propaganda  .purposes  among  us. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Russian  ruble  still 
has  a  value.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  the 
Latvian  and  Czar  rubles  have  been  of 
about  equal  value,  a  hundred  being  given 
for  a  pound  sterling.  Pounds  are  con- 
stantly dealt  in  on  the  Exchanges,  es- 
pecially by  the  Jews,  who  are  to  be  met 
in  the  surrounding  streets.  They  sell 
profitably  large  quantities  to  secret  Bol- 
shevist agents,  who  deposit  them  in  what- 
ever European  bank  the  nest  egg  is  wanted 
and  will  be  well  concealed. 

Stores  of  jewelry  come  through  and 
are  quickly  and  easily  converted  into 
bank  credits.  Few  questions  are  asked 
where  profits  are  possible.  A  stock  of 
jewelry,  especially  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  is  kept  in  the  main  Bolshevist 
"intelligence  centres"  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, to  be  intrusted  to  any  handy 
agent  on  his  way  through  to  the  dealers 
in  Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and  Berlin, 
and  the  "jewelry  ageints"  when  the.v 
have  sold  the  articles  deposit  the  pay- 
ments in  the  local  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man banks  to  the  account  of  some  other 
confidential  financial  agent.  I  have  seen 
pearls  and  diamonds  taken  out  of  shoe 
heels,  braids  of  hair,  hat  linings  and 
neckties,  even  baked  into  the  little  hard 
cakes  of  black  bread  carried  in  a  courier's 
pocket.  The  network  of  ways  and  means 
stretching  across  the  Baltic  provinces  to 
speed  onward  those  bound  for  the  West- 
ern world  is  complicated  and  extensive. 
Many  whose  present  aim  is  to  destroy 
our  Government  are  such  as  have  bene- 
fited by  the  opportunities  and  privileges 
they  have  enjo.yed  under  its  protection. 
I  could  seldom  elicit  a  kind  word  from 
them  for  the  country  which  had  be- 
friended them  for  years;  they  feel  only 
bitterness  and  hatred. 

I  have  often  asked  Communists  in 
prison  what  they  wished  to  accomplish 
in  America.  The  repl.v  was  very  fre- 
quently "Destruction!"  Their  aim  was 
clear  and  their  methods  skillfully  planned. 
"First  destruction,  !is  in  Russia,  and  then 
on  the  ruins  and  ashes  the  erection  of  the 
new[ edifice  of  the  proletariat." 

Nationalized  labor  proved  a  dismal 
failure  in  Russia,  Mr.  Gade  tells  his 
readers.  The  Soviet  government  con- 
fessed that  the  labor  armies,  as  an  econ- 
omic factor,  had  proved  a  failure,  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  that  happened  to 
labor    organizations    under   Soviet    rule: 

He  (the  working-man)  was  striving  to 
escape  from  conditions  imposed  upon 
him  by  force  and  terror,  by  getting  awa.v 
from  the  plants  and  cities  into  the  country. 
The  workman's  physical  powers  deterior- 
ated greatly,  and  he  had  nowhere  to  look 
for  protection.  All  workmen's  organiza- 
tions and  administrative  organs  were 
al)olished  despite  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitution expres.sly  states  that  "all  power 
belongs  ta  the  working  population  of  the 
country."  They  were  undernourished, 
had  few  or  no  clothes,  and  were  mi.serably 
housed,  nor  could    they    pos,sibly   live  on 
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the  thousancia  of  rubles  paid  them.  They 
could  no  longer  decide  where  or  how  and 
at  what  they  would  work,  for  they  had 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  tools,  which  the 
Government  could  use  as  it  saw  fit.  If 
they  tried  to  steal  away,  they  were 
tracked,  brought  back  and  punished,  and 
then  set  to  work  again  at  the  detested 
bench  or  job.  If  they  came  late  or  were 
found  lazy,  their  rations,  already  insuffi- 
cient were  out  down  still  further. 

As  a  cold  business  proposition,  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  factories  proved  un- 
profitable to  the  Government.  Last  spring 
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the  workmen  of  Petrograd  received  wages  realised  that  my  fi«^  *f;^ '^^H'.  ^jj*^*"  7^^ 
to  the  amount  of  $650,000,000.  while  the  rough  usage  to  ^h^h  he  had  been  sub- 
products  of  their  labor  were  scarcely  ected  had  taken  all  the  vice  out  of  h.m 
Valued  at  $25,000,000.  .  He  came  in  like  a  lamb,  and  I  felt  t^atl 
From  the  side  of  the  workmen  all  in 


centive  to  labor  was  gone;  from  the  side 
of  the  Government  new  schemes  were 
sought  with  which  to  meet  the  dilemma. 
The  more  intelligent  of  the  Communist 
leaders  saw  the  neces.sity  of  abandoning 
the  nationalization  of  industries  and 
placing  Russian  industrial  life  upon  a 
new  basis,  even  if  they  did  not  revert 
to  the  old. 


Lansdowne's  Memories 

Ex-Cirvirnnr-Ccneral  of  Canada   Gives  Description   of  Fishing 
Trip  on  Grand  Cascapedia. 

MARQUIS     OF     LANSDOWNE,  K.G. 


BLACK  fly  "dopes"  which  Canadians 
use  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the 
annual  summer  pests  in  our  northern  woods 
did  not  appeal  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  K.G.,  on  extended  fishing  vaca- 
tions he  spent  on  the  Grand  Cascapedia 
river  during  his  regime  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  in  the  eighties. 
His  very  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
periences appears  in  Blackwood's,  and  it 
includes  a  description  of  the  cutting, 
decking  and  booming  of  timber  in  those 
days.  Seemingly,  the  applications  used 
to-day  by  sportsmen  and  trail-packers 
in  our  northern  wilds  to  drive  off  insects 
were  quite  as  generally  in  use  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  for  the  Marquis  tells  us: — 
"In  my  brief  enumeration  of  the  animals 
which  frequented  the  Cascapedia  I  see  that 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  insects. 
These  are  by  no  means  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. Mosquitoes,  black  flies,  and  sand- 
flies are  a  formidable  triple  alliance.  I 
suffered  less  than  most  of  us,  and  sand- 
flies, although  maddening,  are,  I  think,  not 
more  maddening  than  Scotch  or  Irish 
midges;  but  to  most  of  our  visitors  the 
flies  were  a  real  terror.  There  were  many 
remedies,  some  of  them  worse  almost  than 
the  disease,  notably  a  horrible  brown 
unguent  with  which  we  were  expected  to 
smear  our  faces.  Pieces  of  rag  dipped  in 
malodorous  essences  were  not  quite  so 
bad.  Veils  which  interfered  with  one's 
breathing  and  clung  to  one's  skin  when  one 
was  perspiring  were,  I  thought,  intolerable. 
When  driven  to  desperation,  I  found  that 
the  best  plan  was  to  light  a  "smudge"  in 
the  canoe.  A  smudge  is  a  little  Are  of 
touchwood  which  can  be  kindled  in  a 
glue-pot,  and  when  fairly  set  going,  supple- 
mented by  a  little  damp  moss,  so  as  to 
produce  a  dense  column  of  pungent  smoke. 
This  the  mosquitoes  at  any  rate  will  not 
face;  and  by  keeping  close  to  the  smudge, 
and  yet  not  within  its  fumes,  it  is  possible 
to  elude  the  enemy;  but,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  was  fortunate,  which  was  more 
than  I  could  say  for  all  our  visitors.  One 
of  them,  a  rather  full-blown,  well-nourished 
Britisher,  was  a  sight  for  gods  and  men 
after  a  fortnight's  experience  of  Cascapedia 
insects.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  new- 
comers suffer  more  than  those  who  have 
already  undergone  the  experience,  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  probable  that 
the  human  blood,  if  once  it  has  been  in- 
oculated with  the  mosquito  virus,  may 
become  comparatively  immune  after- 
wards. 

During  the  four  seasons  which  the  Mar- 
quis and  his  party  fished  the  Cascapedia 
they  caught  among  them  1,245  salmon, 
weighing  29,188  pounds,  an  average  of 
23H  pounds.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of 
these  fish  weighed  30  pounds  each  and  the 
largest  weighed  45.  His  account  of  some 
of  his  experiences  with  big  fish  should  in- 
terest modern  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton: — 

If  there  were  good  days  and  brilliant 
successes,  there  were  also  disappoint- 
ments and  tragedies.  The  memory  of 
some  of  these  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my 
mind.  I  can  still  visualise  the  huge  fish 
which  I  hooked  in  ".Jack  the  Sailor,"  at  the 
very  beginning  of  my  Cascapedia  days, 
which,  after  running  out  the  greater  part 
of  my  line,  leaped  into  the  air  and  then 
parted  company.  If  ever  I  saw  a  50- 
pounder  it  was  that  fish.  I  remember 
another  which  played  me  for  an  inter- 
minable time  in  the  thin  water  below  the 
Ledge    Pool.     I    could    do   nothing   with 


him;  he  lay  like  a  log  in  mid-stream  and 
refused  obstinately  to  come  near  us.  At 
last  we  poled  our  way  out  to  him  and  got 
quite  close,  but  the  hold  parted  at  the 
last  moment.  The  fish  was  so  tired  that 
Noel  very  nearly  had  him  with  the  gaff 
after  I  had  lost  him. 

But  there  is  one  tragedy  in  particular 
of  which  the  details  are  unforgettable. 
One  day  in  1884  I  was  fishing  at  Lazy- 
bogan  just  below  the  camp.  Towards 
dusk  I  got  fast  in  what  was  evidently  a 
very  strong  fish.  I  had  noticed  that 
fish  hooked  late  in  the  evening  always 
showed  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  run 
violently  down-stream.  This  fish  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  hung  hard  on  to 
him,  but  he  took  us  down  and  ever  down 
until  we  found  ourselves  at  a  point  where 
the  stream,  which  here  flowed  at  a  great 
pace,  divided  into  several  channels,  separ- 
ated by  narrow  spits  of  shingle.  Across 
one  of  these  channels  a  dead  birch,  brought 
down  by  the  flood,  had  become  fixed. 
My  fish  elected  to  rush  down  the  birch- 
tree  channel  just  as  the  men  had  com- 
mitted the  canoe  to  the  next.  Things 
looked  bad,  but  this  obstacle  was  over- 
come; canoe  and  fish  both  navigated 
their  channels  without  mishap — the  boughs 
of  the  -birch-tree  sloped  down  stream,  and 
the  line  passed  over  them  without  getting 
caught.  We  met  our  fish  again  below  the 
narrow  island  of  shingle  which  had  parted 
us,  after  which  he  renewed  his  headlong 
course.  Finally,  having  found  a  resting- 
place  to  his  liking,  he  went  to  ground  in  a 
deep  hole  from  which  I  tried  in  vain  to 
dislodge  him:  in  spite  of  pressure  applied 
from  above  and  below  his  place  of  refuge, 
he  was  immovable.  I  tried  to  hand-line 
him  up  from  the  bottom,  but  it  became 
clear  that  he  had  literally  taken  root  in  the 
mass  of  brushwood  and  debris  which  lay 
half-buried  at  the  bottom  in  the  silt.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  now 
fast,  not  in  the  fish  but  in  the  rubbish, 
and  we  set  to  work  to  get  loose,  and  if 
possible,  to  save  the  line  and  cast.  After 
probing  the  depths  with  his  gaff.  Barter, 
(who  was  then  my  attendant)  at  last  got 
hold  of  the  right  bough,  and  the  line  sud- 
denly became  slack.  I  proceeded  to  reel 
up  with  a  sad  heart,  when  suddenly  to  my 
amazement   I   felt   a   quiver   of  life,   and 


could  tow  him  wherever  I  liked.  There 
was  a  little  backwater  a  few  yards  off, 
with  a  beautiful  gravelly  slope  on  one  side 
—an  ideal  landing-place— I  think  I  could 
have  beached  my  fish  unaided.  I  got  out 
of  the  canoe  and  drew  him  gently  and 
steadily  into  the  shoal  water.  He  was 
virtually  mine.  But  at  this  moment 
Barter  was  seized  by  an  access  of  dementia; 
it  was  the  call  of  the  wild,  the  instinct  of 
the  old  salmon-spearing  blood.  Before 
I  could  stop  him  he  made  a  frantic  lunge 
at  the  fish  with  his  ten-foot  gaff.  That 
was  the  end;  he  missed  the  fish,  and  cut 
my  line  in  two.  Our  long  journey  up- 
stream, past  the  narrows  which  we  had  so 
successfully  negotiated,  was  a  melancholy 
affair.  I  never  got  a  sight  of  the  fish,  and 
do  not  know  how  big  he  was. 

Describing  the  Cascapedia  river,  the 
Marquis  says  in  part: — 

It  enters  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs  about 
half-way  between  the  head  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  and  is  called  the  "Grand" 
Cascapedia,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  snialler 
and  much  inferior  river — the  "Little" 
Cascapedia— which  immediately  adjoins 
it.  As  it  nears  the  sea  at  New  Richmond 
it  traverses  a  sparsely  inhabited  region 
occupied  by  farmers  who  have  settled  on 
the  alluvial  land. 

Lord  Lome  used  to  make  his  head- 
quarters at  a  farm  known  as  "Wood- 
mans,"  in  close  proximity  to  some  good 
fishing  water,  notably  a  pool   known   as 
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"the  Princess's,"  so  called  after  the  royal 
lady  as  a  compliment,  to  whom  the  Quebec 
Government  had  ceded  the  fishing  rights 
for  her  husband. 

Above  this  point  the  river  runs  through 
densely  wooded  and  almost  untrodden  soli- 
tudes. About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth 
it  divides  into  two  branches  known  as  the 
"Indian"  and  "Salmon"  branches.  These 
lose  themselves  in  the  low  mountains 
marked  on  the  map  as  the  St.  Anne's 
Range,  and  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Bale  des  Chaleurs  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

It  is  said  that  the  smell  of  balsam  gum 
in  a  foreign  land  is  always  sure  to  make  an 
ex-Canuck  homesick  for  the  homeland  with 
its  wide  spaces  and  tangy  air.  The  Marquis 
confesses    to    being    since    so    afflicted :- 

Many  years  after  I  had  said  good- 
bye to  the  Cascapedia,  I  happened  on  a 
warm  June  evening  to  be  passing  through 
the  back  garden  of  a  London  house,  in 
which  half  a  dozen  grimy  trees  were  strug- 
gling into  leaf  amid  a  dingy  and  depressing 
environment.  Suddenly  something  took 
rne  away  from  London  and  back  to  Can- 
ada and  to  the  river.  What  was  it? 
There  was  a  reason.  One  of  the  trees  was 
a  poplar,  a  balsam  poplar;  there  were  the 
sticky  buds  and  the  aromatic  and  intoxi- 
cating scent.  For  a  moment  I  seemed  to 
see  the  old  sights,  to  smell  the  old  smells, 
to  hear  the  old  sounds — the  rush  of  the 
rapids,  the  perfume  of  the  forest,  the 
clinking  of  the  iron-shod  poles,  as  the 
canoe  forged  its  way  upwards  to  the  Middle 
Camp  or  to  Lazybogan. 


German  Universities  Hard  Up 

Just  Beginning  to  Feel  Effects  of  War — Oldest 
Institutions  May  Close. 

ALLEN  W.  PORTERFIELD 


THE  full  meaning  of  the  war  is  coming 
home  to  Germany  in  a  way  she  has 
prepared  herself  through  many  preceding 
years  to  appreciate.  Her  universities 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  short  commons  so 
seriously  that  doors  are  already  beginning 
to  close. 

The  New  YorkEvening  Post  in  discussing 
the  matter  says: 

"It  takes  money  and  morals  to  run  a 
university,  and  Germany  is  short  of  both. 
The  universities  are  just  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Germany  lost  the  war. 
The  lecture-halls  are  crowded,  but  the 
tuition  has  been  raised  five  hundred  per 
cent,  and  the  students  can  not  pay  it. 
The  junior  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
receive,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
about  $25  a  year  and  they  can  not  live  on 
it.  The  universities  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  promoting  the  instructors 
and  assistant  professors  to  full  pro- 
fessors. A  university  that  has  a  few 
thousand  students  must  have  a  few  hun- 
dred teachers,  and  to  give  even  the  ma- 
jority of  them  professorial  rank  is  to  wel- 
come bankruptcy." 

The  article  further  speaks  of  the  loss  of 
respect  and  homage  formerly  paid  by  the 
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student  to  the  man  who  taught  him. 
Professor  Foerster,  of  the  University  of 
Munich,  is  reported  to  have  resigned, 
"giving  as  his  reason  the  fact  that  the 
German  universities  are  sick  and  no  place 
for  the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine." 
The  worst  feature  of  the  suggested  closing 
of  any  of  the  old  line  universities,  says  Mr. 
Porterfield,  "is  the  type  of  school  that  is 
to  take  their  place — a  training  centre  for 
government  clerks  and  officials  of  the  shop 
councils."     For  example: 

"That  would  convert  the  University  of 
Halle,  for  example,  founded  in  1694  and 
rich  in  the  best  of  traditions,  into  a  business 
school  in  which  we  may  be  assured  politics 
would  play  a  leading  r'le.  It  would  be  a 
pity  also  for  Greifswald,  founded  in  1456, 
and  for  Munster,  opened  in  1786.  The 
present  German  budget  sets  aside  100,- 
000,000  marks  in  round  numbers  for  the 
support  of  all  the  Prussian  universities. 
It  is  said,  though  it  may  be  far  from  true, 
that  Hugo  Stinnes  alone  has  'cleaned  up' 
that  much  since  1914.  Let  him  help. 
That   would   be   the   moral   thing  to   do. 

""The  German  university  system  is 
confronted  by  another  problem  that  grew 
directly  out  of  the  war— every  man  and 
woman  in  Germany  of  appropriate  age 
feels  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a  univers- 
ity education.  The  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  from  the  army  are  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  the  university  and  demanding 
that  they  be  taught.  Did  they  not  fight 
for  the  Fatherland?  The  workman  wants 
his  university  course.  Is  not  Socialism 
in  the  saddle?  Women  want  their  de- 
grees. Are  not  men  and  women  equal  in 
Germany  now?  Education  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  only  a  little  learning  that  is  dangerous. 
But  a  universal  demand  for  education  does 
its  part  by  way  of  creating  a  situation  such 
as  maintains  in  Germany  to-day.  It  is  a 
subject  in  itself  aggravated,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many, with  a  population  of  65,000,000. 
has,  in  addition  to  many  technological 
institutes  and  academies  of  high  grade, 
twenty-four  universities,  the  weakest  of 
which  is  about  on  a  level  with  Johns 
Hopkins  in  this  country.  Turn  a  univers- 
ity system  of  this  grade  upside  down  and 
place  unanticipated  demands  on  it  at  the 
very  time  that  it  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  purchase  even  scientific  maga- 
zines and  a  situation  is  created  that  Ger- 
many may  or  may  not  be  able  to  meet. 
But  she  at  least  appreciates  by  this  time 
the  full  meaning  of  the  war.  Foreign 
students  are  practically  turned  away  by 
being  required  to  pay  their  tuition  in 
gold." 
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The  Bleeding  Statues  of  Tipperary 

Europe  Slipping  Back  to  the  Superstition  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


EUROPE  is  rapidly  falling  back  into 
medievalism  both  materially  and  men- 
tally according  to  the  above  named  writer 
in  the  Independent.  Magic  is  again  in 
vogue.  More  books  on  necromancy  are 
being  published  than  on  chemistry  and 
have  a  wider  circulation.  Belief  in  witch- 
craft is  reappearing  in  France,  but  Ireland 
seems  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
renaissance  of  the  miraculous  for  Tipperary 
boasts  of  not  one  but  several  marvelous 
statues  that  exude  blood. 

The  Rev.  Father  Byrne,  of  Beresford, 
South  Dakota,  who  has  just  visited  the 
scene  of  these  manifestations,  is  reported 
by  the  New  York  papers  as  saying: 

"The  place  where  all  these  miracles  have 
been  performed  is  in  a  bedroom  of  a  small 
thatched  cottage,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  James  Welch,  a  poor  boy 
seventeen  years  old,  on  July  2  and  told 
him  to  dig  a  small  round  hole  in  the  earthen 
floor  of  his  sleeping  room,  which  would 
become  a  well  for  healing  the  sick,  the 
lame  and  the  blind.  He  told  me  that  the 
Holy  Mother  had  appeared  to  him  in 
visions  several  times  during  June,  but  he 
had  been  afraid  to  mention  it  until  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so 
after  making  the  well.  When  he  had  made 
the  hole,  about  the  size  of  a  small  washing 
basin,  he  said  the  Blessed  Virgin  passed 
her  hand  around  the  rim  and  the  water 
began  to  flow,  and  it  has  been  kept  filled 
ever  since. 

"The  next  demonstration  was  on  August 
14  when  the  statues  in  his  room  began  to 
bleed.  I  saw  blood  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  the  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother 
and  blood  from  the  eyes  of  the  statue  of  the 


Saviour.  When  I  was  at  Templemore 
pilgrims  were  arriving  there  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  a  day  from'  all  parts  of  Great  Britain . 
I  saw  an  Irish  soldier  who  had  his  leg 
withered  away  to  the  bone  from  a  wound 
received  in  the  war  walk  away  from  the 
cottage  after  having  the  limb  anointed  with 
the  blessed  water.  The  lad,  James  Welch, 
followed  him  and  advised  him  not  to  throw 
away  his  iron  plate  for  three  days. 

"Outside  of  the  cottage  there  are  piles  of 
crutches  left  by  pilgrims  who  have  had 
the  use  of  their  limbs  restored  to  them. 
Blind  people  who  had  to  be  led  to  the 
shrine  walked  away  without  assistance; 
as  their  sight  had  been  restored.  The 
small  well  will  never  be  empty,  as  it  was 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Mother  and  the  water 
will  flow  forever." 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  view  was  commonly  expressed  that  all 
such  things  as  astrology,  magic,  witch- 
craft, demonology  and  divination  were 
exploded  myths.  Now  the  medieval  mind 
is  again  in  the  ascendant.  Medieval  cos- 
tumes and  customs  are  being  revived  and 
medieval  institutions,  like  the  guild  system 
and  village  commune,  are  being  advocated. 
Marvelous  incidents  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  not  have  been  accepted  on  any 
amount  of  evidence  are  now  accepted  on  no 
evidence  at  all.  The  public  mind  is  shift- 
ing from  a  narrow  and  dogmatic  skepticism 
to  an  uncritical  and  boundless  credulity. 
The  Catholic  Church  opposes  modern 
spiritualism  as  strenuously  as  it  opposed 
medieval  witchcraft,  but  even  its  own  ad- 
herents sometimes  succumb  to  the  wiles  of 
the  Ouija  board.  Church  and  state  are 
alike  powerless  to  oppose  such  a  general 
movement  and  science  offers  little  opposi- 
tion. In  fact  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  science  are  now  relating  personal 
experiences  more  amazing  than  the  legends 
of  the  middle  ages. 


Marcus  Garvey  the  Negro  Moses 

His  Dreatn  of  an  Ethopian  Ernpire  Which  He  Has  Promised  His 
Four  Million  Followers. 

TRUMAN  HUGHES  TALLEY 


MARCUS  GARVEY  is  the  most  strik- 
ing figure  among  American  Negroes 
to-day,  embodying  as  he  does  a  new  spirit 
of  independence  among  the  colored  people. 
No  matter  what  may  happen  to  this  man's 
grandiose  schemes  of  finance  and  politics, 
Truman  Hughes  Talley,  in  an  article  in  the 
Negro  World  declares,  he  is  the  best  point 
at  which  to  study  what  is  going  on  inside 
the  heads  of  ten  million  colored  people  in 


the  United  States.  Garvey  was  born  in 
Jamaica  and  educated  there  and  in  Eng- 
land. This  new  Reader  of  the  Negroes 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1917  to  begin 
the  movement  that  has  resulted  in  associ- 
ating a  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  of 
the  world,  in  organizing  a  Negro  steam- 
ship line  that  will  connect  the  principal 
Negro  centres  in  Africa,  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  organizing  a  theoretical 


government,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
build  up  a  Negro  nation  in  Africa  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  on  subjects  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Negro. 

Garvey  sailed  for  New  York  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917.  and  Talley  tells  us: 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Harlem,  Garvey  set 
forth  slowly  and  cautiously  to  add  to  his 
already  plenished  store  of  material  with 
which  to  further  build  and  carry  his  plan 
to  success.  With  his  general  knowledge  of 
conditions  prevailing  in  every  country 
where  Negroes  are  to  be  found,  but 
realizing  that  upon  support  from  the 
great  mass  of  enlightened  American 
Negroes  depended  his  ultimate  achieve- 
ment, Garvey  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
entire  American  field  preparatory  to 
launching  any  portion  of  his  gigantic 
enterprise.  His  realization  that  this  time 
he  must  make  the  fight  single-handed  led 
him  to  take  each  step  only  with  the  utmost 
care.  For  the  few  who  knew  him  from 
his  previous  quick  trip  soon  showed  signs 
of  an  intent  to  make  this  visit  even  shorter. 

The  first  step  in  his  systematic  survey 
was  a  close  study  of  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  Negroes  in  America  and 
particularly  in  New  York  live  and  work 


and  have  their  teing.  From  the  start  he 
found,  as  it  was  sure  he  would  find,  the  most 
encouraging  indications  of  almost  certain 
success  once  he  unfolded  his  plan  and  got 
it  before  his  people.  He  did  not  have  to 
be  told  that  he  was  in  the  most  populous 
and  the  richest  Negro  city  in  the  world: 
that  fact  had  years  ago  convinced  him 
that  only  in  New  York  could  he  launch  his 
ship  cf  a  Negro  state  and  arouse  a  sufficient 
whirlwind  of  material  support  to  fill  its 
sails. 

The  author  tells  the  origin  of  the  Negro 
city  of  Harlem  in  the  course  of  his  article: 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  certain  landlord 
owning  tenement  houses  in  135th  Street 
had  what  is  not  unusual — a  misunderstand- 
ing with  certain  of  his  tenants.  It  appears 
he  sought  to  increase  the  rent,  at  which 
actual  and  prospective  tenants  vigorously 
demurred.  At  a  warm  point  in  the  con- 
troversy the  landlord  lost  his  temper  and 
swore  that  unless  the  flats  were  filled  at  a 
certain  date  at  the  new  rate  he  had  laid 
down  he  would  forthwith  open  his  build- 
ings to  Negroes.  His  threat  failed  to  move 
the  enraged  tenants,  so,  true  to  his  word, 
he  advertised  the  flat  for  Negroes.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Negro 
city  of  Harlem  which  to-day  numbers 
about  l.iO.OOO  colored  folk. 


Lenin  Believes  in  Advertising 

special  Trains  Carry  His  Doctrines  to  the  Russian  Peasants. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 


pICTORIAL  propaganda  is  one  of  the 
1  weapons  by  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Moscow  Soviet  seek  to  impose  their  doc- 
trines on  the  uneducated  Russian  peasant. 
An   editorial   writer  in   Munsey'n  says: — 

Posters  show  Wrangel  standing  astride 
over  Russia's  coal  and  oil,  while  factories 
and  engines  are  idle;  others  picture  the 
treatment  of  peasants  by  the  various 
"white"  armies;  still  others  represent  a 
soldier,  a  sailor,  and  a  peasant  fighting  in 
self-defence  against  hydra-headed  Capital- 
ism. 

To  circulate  these  posters  there  are  five 
propaganda  trains,  named  the  Lenin,  the 
Sverdlow,  the  October  Revolution,  the 
Red  East,  which  goes  to  Turkestan,  and 
the  Red  Cossack,  which  travels  through 
the  Don  and  Caucasus  regions.  The  cars 
of  these  trains  are  elaborately  painted  on 
the  outside  with  pictorial  propaganda. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  car  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  On  the  left,  for  instance,  is  a 
painted  representation  of  the  peasants  and 
workers  of  the  Soviet  republic;  below,  in 
tall  letters,  are  printed  the  words,  "Let  us 
not  bind  ourselves  again!"  On  the  right, 
in  flaring  type,  we  read  "In  the  heaven  of 
the  whites,"  and,  looking  up,  we  see  an 
epauleted  officer  hitting  a  soldier  in  the 
face  and  a  workman  tied  to  a  stake. 

Another  car  shows  Kolchak  sitting  in- 
side a  fence  in  Siberia,  with  a  Red  soldier 
on  guard;  another,  Denikin  running  at  full 
speed  to  the  asylum  pointed  out  by  a  sign- 


post decora'ted  with  the  crescent  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Then  again,  there  are 
posters  of  Cossack  girls  learning  to  read, 
while  an  old  Cossack  woman  warns  them 
they  had  better  not. 

Each  propaganda  train  has  a  wireless 
outfit  for  receiving  news  and  a  printing- 
press  capable  of  turning  out  fifteen  thou- 
sand leaflets  of  news  and  propaganda 
daily.  As  it  moves  along,  it  distributes 
despatches  and  instructions  from  Moscow 
many  days  before  the  Moscow  papers  could 
be  received. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  motion-picture 
outfit,  with  benches  to  seat  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  and  a  varied  supply  of  films. 
When  the  train  halts  at  night  at  some  vil- 
lage or  town,  a  great  screen  is  set  up  in  the 
open  at  the  side  of  the  track.  The  machine 
is  worked  from  the  car,  and  throws  pic- 
tures on  the  screen  outside  for  the  assembled 
multitude  to  see.  A  gramophone  sings 
revolutionary  songs,  and  other  records 
proclaim  the  speeches  of  Lenin  and 
Trotzky.  Moreover,  there  is  a  bookshop 
where  books  and  pamphlets  can  be  bought 
or  obtained  free. 

When  the  train  is  on  its  way,  messages 
are  sent  ahead  to  announce  its  arrival,  so 
that  the  populace  can  be  gathered  together 
for  the  insidious  entertainment  it  pro- 
vides. Considering  the  people  among 
whom  it  operates,  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment of  propaganda  could  hardly  bo 
devised. 


WIT,  WISDOM  and  WHIMSICALITY 


Misery. — Nothing  looks  so  unhappy  as  a  man  waiting 
for  his  change  in  a  dry  goods  store. — Cobalt  Nugget. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Novel  Worry. — Can't  carry  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar 
home  in  your  pocket  any  more. — Owen  Sound  Advertiser. 

*  *  *  * . 

The  Going  Not  Noticeable.— The  League  of  Nations, 
Lord  Cecil  says,  is  a  going  concern.  Yes,  but  where? — 
Saskatoon  Star. 

*  *  *  * 

A  Slogan. — As  a  slogan  for  ipcome  tax  collectors  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  suggests  "the  public  be  dunned." — Van- 
couver Province. 

*  *  m  * 

The  New  Song. — Irish-Americans,  to  whom  the  British 
flag  is  like  a  red  flag  to  a  bull,  should  sing  a  Song  of  Haiti. — 
London  Free  Prexs. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Purist.— The  man  who  calls  it  "Sa-fe-ty  First" 
is  first  cousin  to  the  fellow  who  insists  on  pronouncing  it 
"ath-a-letics." — Calgary  Herald. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Not  Only  What  to  Get,  but  Where  to  Go.— "Go  and 
Get  It,"  declares  a  movie  announcement,  is  what  a  city 
editor  tells  a  reporter.  Yes,  and  sometimes  a  lot  more. — 
Saskatoon  Star. 


One  Wrangle  Ended.— By  the  look  of  things,  some- 
body else  will  have  to  continue  the  "wrangle"  in  Russia. 
— Moose  Jaw  Timets. 

•  *  *  * 

A  Market  Note. — "Stocks  looking  up,"  says  a  news- 
paper headline.  Somebody  must  have  some  "red-eye" 
in  the  cellar. — Toronto  World. 


Defined. — A  republic  is  a  land  in  which  a  few  unintel- 
ligent votes  mark  the  difference  between  greatness  and 
obscurity. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

*  *  *  * 

Sardines  Still  Sit  Close. — California  now  cans  more 
sardines  than  France,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  space 
between  the  fish. — Vancouver  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

As  Seen  by  the  Citizen.— The  Union  Government 
clingeth  to  office  closer  than  a  suit  of  the  same  variety 
holdeth  to  the  human  form. — Ottawa  Citizen. 

*  *  *  * 

Brass  Taclcs. — President-elect  Harding  says  the  United 
States  did  not  enter  the  European  war  to  "save  the  cause 
of  world  democracy,"  but  to  protect  herself.  That  does 
not  sound  so  nice  as  the  other,  but  probably  it  is  nearer 
the  cold-blooded  truth.— Calgary  Hrrnld. 


Eyes  Peeled  for  Elinor.  —Ladies,  watch  your  hus 
bands.  Elinor  Glyn,  English  writer,  says  she  is  in 
America  to  look  for  the  ideal  man. — Montreal  Star. 

•  *  *  * 

No  Trouble. — A  Boston  paper  reports  an  unusual 
amount  of  dirty  money  in  circulation.  Oh,  never  mind, 
we  can  wash  our  hands.  — Brockville  Recorder  Times. 

^  *  *  * 

The  Doctor's  Dilemma.  What  with  the  low  neck 
gowns,  short  skirts,  cobweb  stockings  and  half-hose, 
doctors  will  have  to  vaccinate  on  the  ear.— Cobalt  Nugget. 

*  •  •  • 

They  Got  Theirs.-r-Believing  the  people  get  the  sort 
of  Government  they  deserve,  the  repudiation  of  Venizelos 
by  Greece  was  no  surprise  to  us.— Toronto  Mail  and 

Empire. 

♦  *  ■  * 

Trouble.  -That  crown  prince  of  Koumania  wlu.  a  tr. 
said  will  marry  a  daughter  of  C'onstantine,  the  war  king  of 
Greece,  may  not  be  aware  of  what  he  is  takinf  on  in  thi- 
line  of  a  mother-in-law.— Afanftoftu  Free  Press. 

»  ♦  *  • 

A  Custom,  not  a  Habit.-It  seems  that  chopped-up 
excise  stamps  have  been  palmed  off  on  the  public  as 
tobacco.  Instead  of  being  a  habit,  smoking  thus  comes 
withiti  ttip  catoj^ory  of  customs. -Toronto  Star. 


MacLean's    Magazine 


The  War  Spirit  in  the  World 

The  Human  Spirit  is  Still  in  the  Shadow  of  War     Is  Suffering  From  Causes  That  the  War  Spirit 

Will  Not  Right. 


WHAT  is  wroiiK  with  the  world?"  asks 
Sisley  Huddleston  in  an  article  on 
"The  Human  Spirit  in  Shadow,"  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  finds  that  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  world  to  revert  from 
the  impetus  of  war. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  better  worth 
while,  he  says,  to  record  the  debacle 
of  spiritual  forces  than  the  economic  de- 
bacle which  cannot  be  made  to  interest, 
precisely  because  perceptions  are  blunt- 
ed, and  the  meaning  of  the  facts  m 
terms    of    humanity   is    not    appreciated 

I  recently  read  the  gruesome  speech, 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison,  in  which  he  re- 
lates the  physical  facts  concerning  tre- 
mendous tracts  of  Europe.  Wholesale 
starvation,  misery  unimaginable,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Blaclc  Sea;  and  yet  America 
remains  apathetic,  disinterested,  passing 
by,  like  the  Levite  in  Scripture,  on  the 
other  side.  But  let  no  American  reader 
suppose  that  this  is  a  particular  reproach 
to  him:  Europe  no  more  realizes  the  intol- 
erable state  of  many  countries  in  her 
midst  than  does  America,  in  spite  of  the 
hundreds  of  reports  that  have  been  made, 
and  in  spite  of  the  tangible  effects  which 
touch  everybody.  We  read  these  things. 
They  make  not  the  smallest  impression 
on  us.  Why?  How  is  it  that  we  are  not 
horrified,  and  do  not  resolve  that  not  for  a 
single  day  shall  any  preventable  evil  exist? 
How  is  it  that,  on  the  contrary,  for  two 
years  we  have  been  cheerfully  engaged  in 
intensifying  the  sum  of  human  suffering? 
Why  are  we  so  heedless?  Why  are  we  so 
callous? 

There  have  been  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  politicians— by  all  the  politi- 
cians— which  no  condemnation  could  fitly 
characterize.  But  the  peoples  must  be 
blamed.  The  peoples  support  the  war- 
making  politicians.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
blundering  or  the  wickedness  of  the 
leaders  of  the  world.  Without  party 
prejudices  or  personal  predilections,  an 
impartial  observer,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  possible  to  be  always  blind  to 
the  truth,  the  glaring  truth,  that  since 
the  Armistice  we  have  never  sought  to 
make  peace,  but  have  sought  only  some 
pretext  and  method  for  prolonging  the 
war. 

Hate  exudes  from  every  journal  m 
speaking  of  certain  peoples— a  weary 
hate,  a  conventional  hate,  a  hate  which 
is  always  whipping  itself  into  a  pas- 
sion. It  is  perhaps,  more  strictly,  apathy 
masquerading  as  hate — which  is  worst  of 
all.  The  people  are  hlase:  they  seek  only 
bread  and  circuses  for  themselves.  They 
regard  no  bread  for  others  as  a  rather  bor- 
ing circus  for  themselves.  Every  morning 
there  is  another  war,  though  the  news  has 
almost  lost  its  power  to  excite;  every 
evening  there  is  a  fresh  revelation  of  some 
warlike  menace  about  which  the  jaded 
fancy  may  play.  The  key  of  all  the  folly 
and  all  the  unhappiness  in  Europe  is  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  do  without  wars 
any  more  than  a  drug-maniac  can  do 
without  cocaine  or  morphine. 

It  is  incredible  that  not  yet  have  we 
even  tried  to  cast  off  the  war-spirit  and 
to  put  on  the  peace-spirit.  We  regard 
everybody  and  everything  through  the 
distorting  spectacles  which  were  made 
for  our  wear  from  1914  to  1918.  We 
demand  that  those  who  govern  us  should 
serve  up  somebody's  head  on  a  charger 
from  time  to  time.  When  I  went  to  Spa, 
for  example,  believing  that  we  were  at 
last  to  hear  conciliatory  words  spoken, 
were  at  last  going  to  discuss  methods  of 
co-operation  for  the  restoration  of  a  shat- 
tered civilization,  I  quickly  found  that  the 
old  war  Adam  was  too  strong,  and  saw 
that  coercion  was  still  the  only  conception 
of  men  who  should  surely  be  able  to  place 
themselves  above  the  passions  of  the 
crowd  and  guide  the  passions  of  the 
crowd.  I  am  certainly  neither  pro- 
German  nor  pro-Russian :  I  am  by 
temperament  and  by  training  wedded 
to  another  culture.  But  it  seemed  to 
me — and  surely  to  many  others— indis- 
putably clear  that,  whatever  was  our 
duty  in  war,  it  is  now  our  duty  to  pursue 
peace  as  ardently  as  we  ever  pursued  war. 
The  fighting  has  come  to  an  end,  and  now 
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mutual  aid  is  indispensable.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  chaos  in  many 
lands,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  chaos  will  reach  our  own.  Where 
is  our  instinct  of  self-preservation?  Where 
is  our  pity?  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
attributes  are  lost.  Reason  and  all  sweet 
virtues  have  been  devoured  by  Moloch. 

Of  the  treaty  making  in  Paris  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that,  apart  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  abortive  effort  to  preach 
peace,  it  was  simply  a  gathering  of  cynical 
diplomatists  quarreling  over  the  spoils, 
and  determined  to  kill,  even  in  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  nascent 
sentiments  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  After 
one  interlude  of  hope,  during  which  Peace 
fluttered  timidly  over  the  world,  the  war 
regained  its  empire.  Peace  conferences 
were  in  reality  war  conferences:  when  it 
was  not  a  question  of  sending  troops  or 
asking  others  to  send  troops,  the  peace 
documents  and  decisions  were  only  declara- 
tions of  war  in  another  form.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  is  blamed  as  a  Wil- 
sonian  document.  It  is  certainly  not 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  had  un- 
derstood Wilsonism.  It  put  a  sword 
on  the  council-table.  It  suspended  a 
sword,  over  Europe.  Marshal  Foch, 
who  is  a  capable  soldier,  became  the 
chief  of  the  diplomatists,  always  ready 
to  threaten,  always  ready,  in  his  own 
words,  to  act  as  the  "interpreter"  of 
Allied  thought.  Now  he  is  right  as  a 
soldier  to  believe  in  force;  but  if  peace 
is  wanted,  the  last  man  to  call  in  is  the 
soldier.  I  saw  the  sinister  smiles  in  the 
Salle  de  I'Horloge  when  a  League  to 
Establish  Universal  Peace  was  spoken 
of;  and  it  quickly  became  clear  that 
the  world  was  turning  back,  after  the 
first  fine  flush  of  generous  rapture,  to 
the  dismal  conceptions  of  eternal  war. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  some  great 
figure  liad  then  appeared,  the  course  of 
history  would  have  been  changed,  and 
mankind  would  have  taken  a  diflferent 
path.  But  cynicism  soon  became  naked. 
In  the  East  all  pretence  of  righteous- 
ness was  abandoned.  Every  successive' 
treaty  was  more  frankly  the  expres- 
sion of  shameful  appetites.  There  was 
no  pretence  of  conscience  in  politics. 
Force  ruled  without  disguise. 

Time  after  time  I  saw  excellent  op- 
portunities of  universal  peace  deliber- 
ately rejected.  There  was  somebody  to 
wreck  every  Prinkipo,  every  Spa.  It 
was  almost  with  dismay  that  all  Euro- 
peans who  had  kept  their  intelligence 
unclouded  saw  the  frustration  of  peace, 
and  heard  the  peoples  applaud  the  men 
who  frustrated  peace.  I  care  not  whether 
they  still  enjoy  esteem:  history  will  judge 
them  harshly  and  will  judge  harshly  the 
turbulence  which  men  plumed  themselves 
on  creating  two  years  after  the  war. 

The  war-spirit  dominated  the  world 
in  the  so-called  years  of  peace,  and  it  is 
this  war-spirit  which  explains  all  the 
unpleasant  phenomena  which  may  be 
seen,  and  in  particular  this  shocking  in- 
difference to  the  most  terrible  events 
and  situations. 

There  is  now  a  hopeless  territorial 
tangle  in  Europe,  instead  of  a  durable 
ethnographic  and  economic  settlement. 

There  is  such  a  criss-cross  of  princi- 
ples, such  a  complicated  pattern  of 
interests,  such  an  arbitrary  set  of  solu- 
tions which  are  no  solutions,  that  in 
any  event  the  scheme  of  things  would 
come  collapsing  down — if  indeed  it  has 
ever  been  even  momentarily  built  up. 
To  attempt  to  put  together  the  shattered 


world  while  leaving  out  the  corner-stone 
of  Russia,  while  not  making  sure  that 
America  was  safely  in  the  foundation; 
proceeding  at  haphazard  without  architec- 
tural plans;  fitting  in  Germany  anyhow; 
angrily  breaking  up  Austria  into  jig-saw 
bits;  carving  Turkey  into  rough-edged 
chunks,  was  to  betray  a  total  ipiorance 
of  the  immanent  justice,  or  at  least  the 
immanent  logic,  of  the  universe.  Water 
is  not  made  to  run  uphill,  and  sledge- 
hammer diplomacy,  which  avails  itself 
of  the  hatreds  of  races  rather  than  of 
their  affinities;  which  pits  army  against 
army,  faction  against  faction;  which 
encourages  a  score  of  little  struggles; 
which  eggs  on  other  nations  to  attack 
nations  which  it  cannot  directly  reach 
by  its  own  military  means;  which  keeps 
Europe  in  a  ferment,  keeps  Asia  in  a 
whirl,  is  a  childish  pastime  which  unfor- 
tunately is  big  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

I  think  that  the  political  manage- 
ment of  Europe,  based  on  the  diplomatic 
doctrine  of  the  inevitability  of  conflict, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  spiritual 
state  of  things.  Frontier  problems  are 
comparatively  trivial  beside  the  all- 
important  temper  in  which  they  are 
tackled.  That  temper  has  always  been 
the  war-temper.  The  peace-temper,  I 
repeat,  has  never  been  recovered. 

If  it  is  certain  that  France  must  force 
another  fight  with  Germany  in  a  short 
span  of  years,  if  she  pursues  her  present 
policy  of  implacable  antagonism;  if  it  is 
certain  that  England  is  already  carefully 
seeking  the  European  equilibrium,  and 
that  a  responsible  minister  has  already 
written  of  the  possibility  of  a  military 
accord  with  Germany;  if  there  has  been 
seen,  owing  to  the  foolish  belief  of  the 
Allies  in  force — a  belief  which  increases  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  Allied  possession  of 
effective  force — the  rebirth  of  Russian 
militarism,  as  there  will  assuredly  be  seen 
the  rebirth  of  German  militarism;  if  there 
are  quarrels  between  Greece  and  Italy, 
between  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Austria,  between 
every  tiny  nation  and  its  neighbor,  even 
between  England  and  France,  it  is  be- 
cause, when  war  has  once  been  invoked, 
it  cannot  be  easily  exorcised.  It  will 
linger  long  in  Europe:  the  straw  will 
smoulder  and  at  any  moment  may  break 
into  flame. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that, 
whatever  the  politicians  did  or  did  not 
do  to  lead  the  peoples*  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  the  writers  of  the  world  would 
have  fought  against  the  the  three  forces 
of  Militarism,  Materialism,  and  Egotism 
which  are  rampant  to-day.  For  my  part, 
I  anticipated,  in  sheer  reaction  to  what  is 
usually  called  Reaction,  a  great  movement 
which  Would  show  itself  in  the  post-war 
literature.  Perhaps  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
pronounce  a  definite  judgment.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  grace   must  be  given. 

The  journals  offer  a  striking  commen- 
tary on  this  observation.  Look  at  them 
day  by  day;  look  at  the  gloss  they  put 
upon  events,  the  specious  interpreta- 
tion of  political  facts,  which  is  obviously 
wrong  and  which  can  have  been  arrived 
at  only  through  the  training  of  the  war 
in  the  art  of  twisting  or  suppressing 
awkward  truths. 

Just  because  I  am  myself  a  journalist, 
I  deplore  the  more  this  unconscious  dis- 
honesty of  the  press.  That  it  is  uncon- 
scious in  large  part,  I  am  sure.  It  is 
simply  that  we  were  all  obliged  to  put 
on  special  spectacles  for  five  years,  and 
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to  examine  even  the  most  unimportant 
fact  through  these  spectacles.  We  are 
no  longer  forced  to  wear  them,  but  we 
do.     How  long  shall  we  continue  to  do  so? 

It  is  not  only  ruinous  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  nations  and  disastrous  to  their 
morality  to  feed  them  upon  lies — it  is 
in  a  definite  and  demonstrable  manner 
fatal  to  them  in  a  strictly  material  sense. 
One  instance.  It  was  considered  neces- 
sary, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  FYance  by  a  series  of  illusions, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  Germany 
would  pay.  France  believed  this  oft- 
repeated  fallacy  implicitly. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
man  in  the  cafe  should  realize  the  im 
possibility  of  complete  reparations.  He 
was  actually  persuaded  that  France 
would  be  no  worse  off  through  the  war. 
The  result  was  the  wave  of  idleness  which 
we  saw  in  France  following  the  Armistice- 
Why  work  when  Germany  would  per- 
form all  irksome  tasks?  Why  recon- 
struct the  ravaged  regions?  Was  not 
that  Germany's  job?  Were  not  all 
Frenchmen  rentiers  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives? 

That  this  political  lie  had  a  baneful 
effect,  morally  and  materially,  upon 
France,  no  one  who  lived  there  during 
a  certain  period  can  doubt.  The  happy 
period  was  followed  by  another  period 
of  blank  despair,  of  national  chagrin,  as 
France  gradually  became  disillusioned. 
It  was  then  that  she  began  to  blame  all 
her  friends.  It  was  America  who  had 
robbed  her  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  It 
was  hypocritical  England  who  had  been 
too  astute  for  her.  The  newspapers  let 
themselves  go  in  a  vivid  fury,  turning 
savagely  on  anybody  and  everybody. 
Not  only  did  this  grotesque  reliance 
upon  an  obvious  inexactitude — as  if 
Germany  were  occupied  by  a  race  of 
supermen  who  can  not  only  achieve 
economic  reconstruction  quicker  than 
everyone  else,  but  can  aid  everyone 
else! — lull  France  into  a  perilous  state 
of  false  security  and  hinder  her  in  her 
efforts  at  restoration,  but  it  nearly  cost 
her  the  best  of  her  allies  and  associates, 
nearly  placed  her  in  a  position  of  isola- 
tion in  Europe,  deserted  by  all.  When 
will  rulers  learn  that  lies  always  come 
home  to  roost?  They  may  be  convenient 
for  a  moment,  but  they  are  fatal  to  the 
State  in  the  long  run. 

It  is,  I  know,  popularly  believed  that 
we  are  perpetually  menaced  by  revolution. 

Nowhere  do  I  find  these  signs  of  an 
uprising.  It  might  be  more  hopeful  if 
there  were  such  signs!  Myself,  I  am 
altogether  opposed  to  the  stupid  love 
of  a  few  fanatics  for  confusion.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  setting 
of  the  mass  in  movement.  The  extrem- 
ists who  suppose  that  disorder  will  cure 
all  ills,  that  terrorism,  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  the  abolition  of  parlia- 
ments, are  desirable  in  themselves,  can 
only  be  charitably  regarded  as  mad. 

I  am  persuaded  that  nowhere  does  a. 
real  revolutionary  tendency  exist;  and 
greatly  as  I  should  detest  its  existence, 
I  consider  it  is  a  tremendous  indictment  of 
mankind  that  we  should  have  become  so- 
submissive. 

For  the  governments  are  provocative. 
They  have  done  their  best  to  produce 
the  conditions  in  which  crowds  may 
fly  into  unreasoning  fury.  There  was 
never  so  much  despotism  as  to-day, 
and  there  is  practially  no  protest.  The 
fact  that  there  have  been  revolutions  in 
Russia  and  in  Germany  does  not  invalidate 
my  conclusion.  The  Russian  revolution 
was  not  a  popular  push:  it  was  rather  the 
total  and  spontaneous  collapse  of  a  regime 
which  was  unequal  to  its  task,  which 
pulled  down  the  pillars  of  its  own  insti- 
tutions and  perished  in  the  debris.  The 
Russian  revolution  was  made  by  the  Tsar; 
the  regime  fell  apart  because  of  its  own 
rottenness.  In  the  confusion  anyone 
with  will  and  energy  could  have  come 
to  power.  The  people  had  no  will. 
That  it  was  Lenin  rather  than  another 
who  possessed  the  will  was  a  pure  accident. 
Had  Kerensky  been  strong  enough,  he 
would  have  been  the  new  Napoleon.  Had 
a  grand  duke  displayed  enough  character 
and  organizing  ability,  he  would  have 
been  welcomed.  No,  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, if  it  proves  anything,  does  not  prove- 
that  the  people  are  critical,  vigilant,  and 
difficult  to  control:  it  proves  the  contrary 
as  any  student  of  Bolshevism  will  ac- 
knowledge. 

That  serf-spirit  is  not  confined  to 
Russia.       It    distinguishes     certainly    all 
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The  famous  treatment  for  hlackjieads 

APPLY  hot  cloths  to  the  face  until 
the  skin  is  reddened.  Then  with 
a  rough  washcloth  work  up  a  heavy 
lather  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and 
rub  it  into  the  pores  thoroughly,  with  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with 
clear,  hot  water,  then  with  cold — the 
colder  the  better.  Finish  by  rubbing  the 
face  for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece  of 
ice. 

To  remove  blackheads  ah-eady  formed 
substitute  a  flesh  brush  for  the  wash- 
cloth in  the  treatment  above.  Then  pro- 
tect the  fingers  with  a  handkerchief  and 
press  out  the  blackheads.  After  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  this  treatment  you  will 
notice  how  much  clearer  your  complexion 
has  become. 


Keep  your  skin  fine  in  texture 


"A^ 


SKIN  like  a  child's!" — but  do  you  realize 
what  makes  a  child's  skin  so  beautiful? 
More  than  anything  else  it  is  the  ex- 
quisitely smooth,  fine  texture  which  men  and 
women  alike  so  often  lose  in  later  life. 

You  cannot  begin  too  early  to  arrest  this  tendency 
of  your  skin  to  become  gradually  coarser.  Ex- 
amine your  face  in  a  strong  light.  Do  the  pores 
seem  to  be  growing  enlarged?  If  so,  your  skin  is 
not  functioning  properly — the  pores  are  not  con- 
tracting and  expanding  as  they  should. 

To  restore  your  skin  to  healthy,  normal  activity 
and  give  it  back  the  fine,  smooth  delicacy  it  should 
have,  begin  tonight  to  give  it  this  special  treat- 
ment : 

Just  before  you  go  to  bed,  dip  your  washcloth  in 
very  warm  water  and  hold  it  to  your  face.  Now 
take  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  dip  it  in 
water,  and  rub  the  cake  itself  over  your  skin. 
Leave  the  slight  coating  of  soap  on  for  a  few 
minutes  until  your  face  feels  drawn  and  dry. 
Then  dampen  the  skin  and  rub  the  soap  in  gently 
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with  an  upward  and  outward  motion.  Rinse  your 
face  thoroughly,  first  in  tepid  water,  then  in  cold. 
Whenever  possible,  finish  by  rubbing  your  face 
with  a  piece  of  ice. 

The  first  time  you  use  this  treatment  it  will  leave 
your  skin  with  a  slightly  drawn,  tight  feeling. 
This  means  that  your  skin  is  responding  to  a 
more  thorough  and  stimulating  kind  of  cleansing 
than  it  has  been  accustomed  to.  After  a  few 
treatments  the  drawn  feeling  will  disappear,  and 
your  face  will  emerge  from  its  nightly  bath  with 
such  a  new,  healthful  sense  of  softness  and 
smoothness  that  you  cannot  help  realizing  the 
good  this  treatment  is  doing  your  skin.  Use  it 
persistently,  and  it  will  bring  about  a  marked 
improvement  in  your  skin's  texture. 

Special  treatments  for  each  different  skin  condition 
are  given  in  the  famous  booklet  of  treatments  that  is 
wrapped  around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
Get  a  cake  today  and  begin  using  your  treatment 
tonight.  A  25-cent  cake  of  Woodbury's  lasts  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  any  treatment,  or  for  general 
cleansing  use.  Sold  at  all  drug  stores  and  toilet  goods 
counters  in  the  United   States  and  Canada. 


Your  treatment  for  one  week, 

A  beautiful  little  set  of  the  Woodbury  skin 
preparations  sent  to  you  for  25  cents 

Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature  set  of  Wood- 
bury's skin  preparations,  containing  tmur  rmnnhu 
Woodhury   treatment  for  one  week. 

Vou  will  find,  first  the  little  booklet,  A  hKm  i  ou 
Love  to  Touch,"  telling  you  the  special  treatment  your 
skin  needs;  then  a  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap — enough  for  seven  nights  of  any  treatment;  and 
samples  of  the  new  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream,  Facial 
Powder  and  Cold  Cream.  Write  to-day  for  this  special 
new  Woodbury  outfit.  .A.ddrcss,  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,   Limited,   7020   Sherbrookc   Street,   Perth,   Ontario. 


An  oily  skin  and  shiny  nose  can  be  i'»/- 
rectcd.  In  the  booklet  of  treatmevts  that 
is  wrapped  around  every  cake  of  l^oorf- 
btiry's  Facial  Soap  you  will  learn  just  how 
to   overcome   this  embarrassing   condition. 


Don't  lit  ugly  blackheads  spoil  the  clear- 
ness of  your  com}>lexion.  Read  the  treat- 
ment given  above  -  see  how  easily  you  ran 
keep  yotir  skin  free  from   them. 
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The  Thief  of  Beauty 


cfLJOW  to  stay  Time  in  its 
relentless  course?  That  is 
the  problem  of  Beauty.  How  to 
prevent  those  telltale  Unes  about 
the  mouth,  the  flaccid  throat,  the 
withering  of  skin  and  lips,  that 
mark  the  progress  of  the  years. 

Does  Beauty  know  that  the 
enemy  most  to  be  feared  is  not 
Time,  but  Pyorrhea — a  disease 
of  the  gums  that  wrecks  the 
health  and  brings  the  brand 
of  age?  Pyorrhea  begins  with 
vender  and  bleeding  gums.  Then 
the  gums  recede,  the  lips  lose 
their  look  of  youth,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted  to  rid  the  system 
of  the  infecting  Pyorrhea  germs 
that  cause  rheumatism,  anaemia, 
nervous  disorders,  and  other 
serious  ills. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea.  You  can 
keep  this  insidious  disease  away. 
Visit  your  dentist  frequently  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection — and 
use  Forhan  s  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan  s  For   the  Gums  will 


prevent  Pyorrhea— or  check  its 
progress,  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
cannot  do  this.  Forhan  s  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy — the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down 
Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and 
backsurfacesof  the  teeth.  Mas- 
sage your  gums  with  yourForhan- 
coated  brush  —  gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger, 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  Canada 
and  U.  S.  If  your  druggist  can- 
not supply  you,  send  to  us  direct 
and  we  will  mail  tube  postpaid. 


Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


European  nations,  although  perhaps  other 
peoples  have  not  sunk  so  low  in  this 
respect.  There  never  was  in  Europe, 
since  the  Roman  days,  such  despotism; 
and  in  America,  too,  Mr.  Wilson  made  the 
tremendous  mistake  of  placing  himself 
above  all  other  powers. 

What  I  have  written  may  seem  to  be 
sheer  pessimism.  But  in  truth  I  think 
that  progress  is  certain— from  the  baboon 
to  the  barbarian,  and  from  the  barbarian 
to  the  modern  man  with  his  development 
of  mechanical  resources,  of  intelligence, 
and  of  the  idea  of  co-operation,  there  is  an 
undoubted  upward  drive.  But  though 
we  have  built  the  edifice  high,  it  is  never- 
theless in  danger  of  a  catastrophic  collapse. 
Civilization  has  made  vast  material  strides: 
but  morally  the  whole  earth  is  now  dark- 
ened and  we  grope  in  that  darkness  to 
our  own  destruction.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  our  return  to  peace. 


The  politicians,  as  1  have  shown, 
have  their  responsibility.  The  journal- 
ists who  have  given  their  pens  over  to 
Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  Lies,  must  be 
blamed.  But  the  churches  cannot  es- 
cape condemnation.  Where  has  been 
the  clear  denunciation  of  the  manifold 
iniquities  perpetrated  even  for  the  saki 
of  a  righteous  cause?  What  great  ec- 
clesiastical authority  has  made  an  un- 
mistakable pronouncement.?  The  Pop( 
remained  silent.  Perhaps  he  could  do 
no  other.  His  ministers  were  on  botli 
sides,  and  they  proclaimed  the  justice 
of  their  own  country.  ("Bear  in  mind 
that  for  me  Germany  is  the  arch-criminal : 
but  there  is  a  higher  plane  than  the  national 
plane,  on  which  war  itself  should  be  treated 
as  something  from  which  the  world  mu.^' 
be  rid — something  which  will  rid  us  of  the 
world  if  the  world  does  not  rid  us  of  iti 


Are  Doctors   Dupes  of  Fashion? 

LONDON  LANCET 


THAT  the  medical  profession  is  no 
more  immune  than  any  other  section 
of  the  population  from  the  sway  of  fashion 
is  the  contention  of  the  London  Lancet, 
the  great  British  organ  of  the  surgical 
and  medical  world,  which  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  various  fads  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  in  vogue  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease.  Baths  of  one 
sort  and  another  comprised  most  of  the 
medical  crazes  of  the  ancients.  They 
even  dipped  smallpox  patients  into  milk. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  medical  craze 
was  for  dancing,  twisting,  leaping  and 
running,  practices  that  were  supposed  to 
put  an  end  to  all  kinds  of  human  ills, 
leprosy  included,  and,  the  Lancet  pro- 
ceeds:— 

.  'The  medical  profession  is  no  more 
immune  than  any  other  section  of  the 
population  to  the  influence  of  fashion, 
and  this  is  to  be  expected,  for  medicine  is 
not  an  exact  science,  while  every  trail 
along  unexplored  paths  may  lead  to  for- 
tunate issue.  If  a  path  looks  promising, 
as  long  as  medical  art  cannot  provide  relief 
for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  inherits,  many 
will  go  down  it.  When  a  therapeutic 
measure  is  employed  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  then  is  dropped  suddenly,  the  ex- 
planation is  that  at  last,  and  by  common 
consent,  it  is  recognized  that  that  particu- 
lar path  is  leading  nowhere.  The  appli- 
cation of  hot  oil  to  the  stump  after  amputa- 
tion was  employed  for  generations  be- 
cause surgeons  had  appreciated  that  heat 
was  the  right  way  in  some  circumstances 
to  prevent  severe  septic  complications; 
then  Ambroise  Pare  succeeded  in  proving. 


almost  against  his  own  opinion,  that  many 
patients  did  much  better  to  whom  this 
heroic  treatment  had  not  been  applied. 
As  a  routine  treatment  nv^t  oil  was  drop- 
ped, but- the  value  of  the  cautery  in  some 
cases  is  still  acknowledged.  Venesection 
had  endured  for  more  than  2,000  years  as 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  best,  method  of 
dealing  with  inflammatory  proces.ses,  until 
the  failure  of  bleeding  in  the  case  of  some 
epidemics  became  demonstrable,  and  even 
then  the  first  idea  to  occur  to  the  conserv- 
ative mind  was  that  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  populace." 

The  medical  organ  does  not  believe  all 
the  old  methods  were  entirely  without 
their  virtues: — 

"The  popularity  of  drugs  with  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  also 
varies  greatly;  it  is  due  to  the  blind  fol- 
lowing of  fashion  that  the  use  of  drugs  fell 
into  disrepute,  whence  the  efforts  of  learned 
pharmacologists  like  the  late  Thomas 
Eraser  have  begun  to  rescue  it.  Sarsa- 
parilla,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pound decoction,  at  one  time  had  an 
enormous  reputation;  no  small  number  of 
surgeons  considered  that  it  was  as  valuable 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  as  mercury 
itself.  Sarsaparilla  is  now  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  customers  of  the  herbalist 
than  by  anyone  else.  Yet  the  drug  can 
not  be  utterly  without  therapeutic  value, 
even  if  it  was  formerly  rated  too  high. 
Being  quite  unable  to  live  up  to  its  entire 
claims,  it  has  lost  credit  completely,  and 
its  neglect  may  be  an  error.  Arsenic,  one 
of  our  most  valuable  pharmaceutical 
weapons,  has  been  affected  strangely  by 
the  passage  of  time,  for  while  its  real  uses 
escaped  knowledge,  its  possible  uses  were 
grossly  exaggerated  by  repetitionary  lauda- 
tion. 


M argot  "Rocked  the  Boat" 

"Tap  Pay"  Refers  to  Incident  Told  in  Mrs.  Asquith's  Autobio- 
graphy Running  in  MacLean's — Trickery  in  British  Commons. 

T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P. 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

(7)ecfes,Pyorrheo 


"  \  1  THAT  was  the  most  interesting  scene 
'  '  I  ever  saw  on  the  Terrace?"  So 
begins  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  in  an  article 
in  the  London  Sunday  Times.  Replying 
to  the  question,  he  declares: — 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  day  when  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  entertained  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  of  Teck  and  a  number  of 
other  big  celebrities.  It  was  not  long 
after  he  had  joined  the  Conservatives,  and 
people  were  a  little  interested  in  seeing 
him  already  so  gladly  welcome  in  circles 
where,  he  was,  once  far  from  popular. 

I  suppose  people  of  this  generation  have 
forgotten  that  at  one  period  in  his  career 
Mr.  Chamberlain  openly  avowed  that  he 
was  a  Republican;  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  just  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
Prince  of  Wales — King  Edward  as  he 
afterwards  was  — paid  a  visit  to  Birming- 
ham; and  again,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  Mayor.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain behaved  perfectly;  but  it  did  not 
save  him  from  a  very  scathing  cartoon  in 
Punch. 

»■  "Tay  Pay"  also  refers  to  the  snap  divi- 
sion  in   the   house   where   the   scheduled 


vote  was  upset  through  two  members 
leaving  to  offer  their  congratulations  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  this  incident 
being  previously  referred  to  in  Mrs. 
Asquith's  autobiography  appearing  in 
MacLean's  Magazine. 

There  were  plenty  of  snap  divisions  in 
the  days  when  the  Irish  controversy  was  at 
its  height;  one  of  them  was  when  the  Rose- 
bery  Ministry  was  turned  out  on  the 
cordite  vote  by  the  small  majority  of 
seven.  Mrs.  Asquith  contributed  to  this 
disastrous  result  quite  unconsciously — and 
it  must  have  been  more  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  than  perhaps  to  any  other  of 
the  wives  of  Ministers,  for  Mr.  Asquith 
was   Home   Secretary. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  Mrs.  Asquith 
had  just  brought  into  the  world  her  first 
baby — the  remarkable  and  brilliant  young 
lady  who  is  now  Princess  Bibesco  and  a 
mother  herself.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley  called  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. They  were  asked  to  come 
up  and  see  the  mother  and  baby;  and  while 
they  were  talking  to  Mrs.  Asquith  the 
division  took  place,  and  they  had  ceased 
to  be  Ministers. 
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Where  Your  Christmas  Dollar  Has  100%  Value 
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HY  not  a  car  for  Christmas  ?  Can  you  think  of  anything  that  would  give  greater  return  for  the 
money  expended— in  happiness,  comfort  and  health  for  the  whole  family  ?  When  you  set  out  to  choose 
the  "make,"  you  will  find  there  is  no  other  car  that  can  offer  such  dollar-for-dollar  value  as  the 
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'rtscoe. 
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You  ciiu  actiiaJly  xa:  ami  prove  Briscoe's  100%  vahie 
Ijcfore  you  buy. 

Yoii  will  see  Briscoe'-*  super-value  in  its  impressive  List 
of  ReHnenients.  Observe  the  Ijeautiful  body  line<,  the 
roominess  and  superior  finish.  Note  its  seven-inch  frame, 
straight  line  drive  from  motor  to  rear  axle,  self-centering 
universal  joint,  81  x  4  inch  tires,  -S-bearing,  c-ounter- 
balanced  crank  shaft.  Transmission  brake,  54-inch  easy- 
riding  rear  springs,  dimmer  lenses,  4  storm  curtained 
doors,  leather  ii])liolstering.  gypsy-style  to]).  lonn;  wheol- 
l»a-e,  light  weight. 

You  can  pruve  liriscoe  s  value  liy  ilic  cnllmsiasiic  icsii- 
mony  of  any  I?ri.scoe  owner. 

When  yon  are  told  (and  convinced  by  a  demonstration) 


that  the  1021  Briscoe  car  averages  at  least  20  miles  to  a 
gallon  of  ga.«dine — that  it  holds  in  resene  a  super- 
abundance of  power  to  attain  any  desirable  speed  or  climb 
the  steepest  hills  in  high  gear,  and  that  its  flexible,  prac- 
tically vihrationless  motor  is  ever  eager  and  instantly 
responsive  to  yovu'  demand — then  you  will  begin  to  realize 
why  we  are  so  enthusiastic  about  this  model. 

It^  light  weight — gained  without  any  sacrifice  of 
'■tiength- — gives  double  the  average  life  to  tires. 

It  is  an  "economy"  car  in  every  sen.se  of  the  word — 
but  chiefly  because  it's  so  sturdy  and  so  finely  built  that 
repairs  need  not  enter  into  your  calculation  of  "upkeep." 

.Altogether  the  best  example  of  dollar-for-dollar  value 
nil  the  mai'ket  to-day. 


THE   CANADIAN   BRISCOE  MOTOR  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  Brockville,  Ontario 

Western  Service  Branch    156  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

United  States    Briscoe  Motor  Corporation,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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What  the  Boss  Thinks 

Ike  New  Spirit  in  Management  That  is  an  Outgrowth  of  th,-  War. 

JOSEPH  W.  HAVE. 


A  labor  is  accountable  for  a  changed 
altitude  on  the  part  of  executive  heads  of 
manufacturinR  plants  to  the  men  in  their 
employ.  .Joseph  W.  Hayes  has  been 
investigating  the  changing  viewpoint  and 
in  an  article  in  ColUer'x  Weekly  tells  some- 
thing of  the  mental  processes  of  the  boss 
in  regard  to  ial>or. 

The  war,  and  condition.s  since  the 
war,  have  changed  that  matter  of  la- 
bor supply,  and,  parallel  with  that  change, 
has  come  another  change  in  industry. 
A  change  in  point  of  view  has  arisen  that 
no  one  can  miss  who  is  coming  in  contact 
with  various  industries  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  strikingly  ex- 
pressed for  me  recently  by  an  Ohio  manu- 
facturer who,  even  during  the  war,  had 
remarkal)le  success  in  the  contentment  and 
efficiency  of  his  production  force. 

"Just  so  long  as  you  hire  men  the 
way  you  buy  cast  iron,  just  so  long  will 
you  get  cast-iron  men— from  the  neck 
up  as  well  as  down.  Labor  is  not  a 
commodity  that  can  be  bought  the  way 
you    buy   raw    materials,    and   both    em- 


of  them  about  animals.  By  thunder, 
you  can  find  out  almost  anything  you 
want  to  know  about  an  animal:  Why 
a  pcssum  plays  dead,  why  a  hunting 
dog  points,  why  a  devilfish  squirts  ink, 
and  why  a  cat  has  whiskers.  Why  don't 
we  know  more  about  men — men  in  in- 
dustry? What  do  they  think,  what  do 
they  "feel,  and  what  do  they  want?  Why 
Is  one  perfectly  satisfied  to  run  a  grinder 
all  day  and  another  wouldn't  take  the 
job  for  a  movie  actor's  salary? 

"When  men  strike,  what  do  we  say? 
'Wages  and  hours,  wages  and  hours.' 
I  don't  believe  it!  I'll  bet  you  half  the 
time  there  is  something  else  in  it,  and 
most  likely  it's  more  important  than 
either  wages  or  hours. 

"You  fellows  think  some  of  your  stuff 
is  mighty  complicated,  but  the  most 
intricate  experimental  set-up  you've  got 
is  a  joke  compared  to  the  mental  ma- 
chinery inside  one  of  your  factory  work- 
ers. Find  out  what's  going  on  in  his 
head.  That's  your  job,  and  it  comes 
mighty  close  to  being  the  most  impor- 
tant job  you  have  or  ever  will   have." 

Not  long  after  this  I  was  sitting  in 
the   office   of   the   general   superintendent 


ployers   and   labor  unions  have  been   at      of  one  of  the  great   packing  companies. 

fault   in    letting   it    be   thought    of   that      He  had  risen  to  the  control  of  half  a  hun- 

way.     Management  has  been  accused  of 

asking    too    much  '  of    labor.     I    believe 

that  a  worse  fault  has  been  to  ask  too 

little   of   labor:   too   much    of   the   hands 

and  too  little  of  the  head.     There  isn't 

a   plant  in   the   country  that   is   making 

use   of   its   full   labor    assets,    of   all    the 

kinds    of    ability    and    skill,    mental    as 


dred  thousand  men  from  the  cheapest 
labor  job  in  the  company.  Certain 
records  of  men  in  the  plant  had  just  been 
completed,  and  we  were  looking  them  over. 
On  one  of  these  records  was  entered  the 
fact  that  a  certain  assistant  foreman  played 
the  violin  and  that  his  chief  hobby  was 
music.     The  local  superintendent  of  the 


well   as   physical,   that  there   are  among      plant    remarked    with    evident    sarcasm: 


its  employees.  'There  isn't  a  plant  that 
gives  evenj  man  the  chance  to  deliver 
the  very  beat  he's  got  and  to  be  certain 
of  proportionate  recognition  and  pay 
when  he  does  deliver  it.  But  we're  get- 
ting a  lot  closer  to  it  than  we  were  five 
years  ago,  don't  you  forget  that.  A  lot 
closer!" 

Some  time  before  this  I  had  been  hearing 
a  good  deal  about  loyalty— or,  rather, 
about  the  lack  of  it  among  workers.  In 
Chicago  I  asked  one  plant  manager  just 
what  he  meant  by  loyalty.  He  replied, 
very  emphatically  :  "I  mean  a  man's 
willingness  to  come  through  for  the  man 
who  hires  him;  to  give  a  full  day's  work  for 
his  pay;  to  stand  up  for  the  name  of  the 
house  and  to  make  a  special  effort  when- 
ever the  good  of  the  house  demands  it." 

"You  mean,"  I  said,  "that  he  ought 
to  feel  and  act  as  though  he  belongs 
with  the  house?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean!"  He 
brought  an  emphatic  fist  down  on  the 
desk.  "That's  what  I  pay  him  for. 
When  he  isn't  loyal  like  that,  he's  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  him— and  I  hate 
snakes!" 

We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  a  fair 
contract  between  two  parties  as  being 
based  on  the  gratitude  of  one  of  those 
parties,  and  there  is  considerable  jus- 
tice in  regarding  the  agreement  of  one 
man  to  pay  an  established  wage  to  an- 
other for  his  services  as  a  fair  contract. 
So  I  asked  the  same  question  about  loy- 
alty of  my  friend  who  insisted  that 
laljor  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  commo- 
dity to  be  bought  and  sold. 

"Why  should  my  men  be  loyal  to  me?" 
he  asked.  "Because  I'm  loyal  to  them, 
of  course,  and  they  know  it.  Be  sure 
of  this,  my  friend;  loyalty  begets  loyalty 
—and  nothing  else  does!  The  man  who 
isn't  getting  a  square  deal  is  not  going 
to  be  loyal  to  you  or  to  your  company, 
and  no  amount  of  special  bonuses  or  free 
welfare  stuff  is  going  to  make  him  so. 

"No,  sir!  I  tell  you,  if  you  expect 
a  man  to  stick  to  you  through  hell  and 
high  water,  you've  got  to  let  him  know 
that  you'll  do  the  same  for  him;  that 
you're  as  ready  to  go  to  the  mat  for  him 
when  he's  right  as  you  are  to  go  to  the 
mat  with  him  when  he's  wrong." 

Management  to-day  is  thinking  about 
■men,  thinking  about  them  as  it  has 
never  been  done  before.  Over  a  year 
ago  one  of  the  greatest  electrical  engi- 
neers and  inventors  in  this  country 
said  to  a  group  of  us  seated  around  a 
long  table  in  his  executive  offices: 
■■%"!  came  in  from  New  York  to-day. 
I    had    a    .suitcase    full   of   books;   a  lot 


Well,  now,  that's  an  important  bit  of 
information!  Maybe  we  can  have  him 
give  a  musicale  in  his  department  instead 
of  spending  so  much  time  on  production." 

"Man,  you're  dead  wrong!"  exclaimed 
his  chief,  swinging  around  in  his  swivel 
chair  to  face  the  speaker.  "When  a 
man  works  eight  hours  a  day  in  filth 
and  slime  the  way  that  fellow  does, 
there's  nothing  I'd  rather  know  about 
him  than  the  fact  that  he's  still  got 
the  interest  to  play  a  fiddle  at  home 
and  get  a  lot  of  clean  amusement  out 
of  it.  What  a  man  is  at  home  and  what 
he  is  in  the  plant  are  mighty  closely  re- 
lated!" 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  same  man 
followed  his  own  thought  through  to 
the  end — that  the  man  in  the  plant 
and  the  man  at  home  are  "mighty  closely 
related"  for  the  simple  reason  that  it's 
the  same  human  being  in  both  cases, 
with  the  same  character  underneath, 
the  same  impulses,  the  same  likes  and 
dislikes.  He  came  very  near  to  saying 
that  you  need,  for  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  the  man's  sake,  to  know 
every  one  of  your  people  as  hurnar 
beings  and  not  merely  as  production  units. 

The  head  of  a  large  plant  which  has 
specialized  in  trying  to  improve  the 
industrial  relations  between  the  worker  and 
the  boss  said  recently,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  does  the  workman  want?" 

"Well,  he  wants  more  liberty  in  in- 
dustry, a  share  in  the  policies  of  man- 
agement, but  only  in  so  far  as  they  mu- 
tually touch  his  interests.  He  does  not 
want  bonuses,  he  does  not  want  profit 
sharing,  he  does  not  want  to  sit  on  the 
board  of  directors,  he  does  not  want 
any  of  these  things  which  theorists  are 
preparing  for  him.  He  wants  to  be  treated 
as  an  intelligent  participator,  not  merely 
as  the  seller  of  a  commodity.  He  wants 
to  be  consulted,  to  have  some  things  ex- 


plained to  him  in  the  first  in.stance,  not 
merely  thrown  at  him  or  arbitrarily  impos- 
ed upon  him  by  bulletins,  orders,  or  de- 
cisions  to   which   he   was   not   a   party." 

"In  other  words,  some  form  of  indus- 
trial democracy?" 

"We  all  know  and  believe  in  political 
democracy,  but  political  democracy  is 
fundamentally  dependent  on  industrial 
democracy;  both  depend  on  the  desire  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  the  particular 
form  they  take  is  unimportant  so  long 
as  they  work  effectively  in  each  par- 
ticular case." 

Yes,  management  is  thinking  about 
men  and  about  their  place  in  industry 
as  it  has  not  thought  about  them  before. 
Some  of  this  thinking  is  entirely  selfish; 
its  purpose  is  to  give  as  little  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  what  it  must  have — capable 
men  who  wil\  stay  on  the  job. 

But  all  the  thinking  that  manage- 
ment is  doing  about  men  is  not  of  this 
order.  The  other  type  sees  the  de- 
velopment and  stimulation  of  their  think- 
ing as  his  big  chance  for  better  men  and  a 
more  stable  industry  in  the  future. 

For  two  years  I  have  known  the  manu- 
facturing superintendent  of  a  "small- 
part"  machine  organization  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  plan- 
ning a  large  addition  to  his  plant.  "Now," 
said  he,  "we're  going  to  need  more  people; 
a  thousand  men  and  women  to  run  the 
new  plant.  What  I  want  is  a  plan  for 
training  them.  Of  course,  most  of  them 
can  start  right  in  on  a  job  as  soon  as  they 
start  working  for  us,  but  we  want  them 
also  to  start  right  away  to  fit  themselves 
for  a  better  job.  We  want  to  teach  them 
to  think  about  their  own  job,  about  their 


own  future,  about  this  business,  about  the 
company;  about  their  pay,  the  hours  of 
work,  the  cost  of  production — what  it 
includes  and  what  part  of  the  whole 
job  they  do;  about  themselves  and  about 
the  rest  of  us. 

"The  difficulty  we  have  to-day  in  in- 
dustry is  more  directly  due  to  a  need 
of  education  than  to  any  one  other  thing, 
^ake  our  common  labor.  You  have  read 
a  lot  of  bunk  about  general  retardation 
of  production.  Well,  we  have  just  made  a 
study  of  output  and,  in  the  shops,  our 
output  for  the  past  twelve  months  has 
increased  over  .58  per  cent,  per  man-hour. 
Those  men  in  the  shops  aren't  holding 
back  on  us  at  all.  We  are  not  holding 
back  on  the  pay  either.  Things  are  all 
right  there.  But  common  labor  is  holding 
back;  that  phase  of  the  situation  is  con- 
stantly getting  worse. 

"You  see,  don't  you,  that  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  very  thing  industry 
needs  is  to  encourage  men  to  think  by 
every  means  at  its  command,  to  teach 
them  how  to  think  straight,  and  to  see 
that  they  have  sound,  honest,  and  com- 
plete information  to  think  about;  the 
true  facts  about  the  business  they  are 
in  and  about  their  relation  to  that  busi- 
ness." 

"Why,  it  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that 
the  managers  of  to-day,  like  the  man- 
agers of  five  years  ago,  are  thinking 
about  production,  about  raw  materials, 
about  transportation.  But,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  they  are  thinking 
about  men.  That,  to  my  mind,  forms 
the  chief  difference  between  the  man- 
agers of  to-day  and  of  a  decade,  or  even 
a  half  decade  ago.  Some  of  them  are 
thinking  pretty  much  as  they  thought 
before  the  war,  and  they  are  hoping, 
rather  against  hope,  that  things  will 
shape  up  again  so  that  they  won't  have  to 
change.  The  really  far-sighted  ones,  and 
they  are  increasing  in  number,  are  thinking 
that  there  has  been  an  appalling  waste  on 
the  human  side  of  their  business." 


Steering-  Vessels  by  Submarine  Cable 

Wonderful  Device  for  Guiding  Ships  Through  Fog  or'Darkness. 


A  DISCOVERY  made  by  the  British 
Navy  during  the  war  of  the'  secret 
device  used  by  the  Germans  to  steer  their 
ships  through  the  mine-sown  waters  of 
Heligoland,  in  darkness,  fog  and  violent 
currents  has  been  put  to  practical  use  in 
the  United  States  and  vessels  can  now  be 
piloted  into  New  York  Harbor  despite 
these  natural  difficulties. 
•  The  German  idea  was  to  steer  by 
ear,  rather  than  by  eye,  making  use  of 
the  scientific  fact  that  an  electrified 
cable  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor 
channel,  even  though  insulated,  sends 
out  magnetic  waves  which  can  be  heard 
by  wireless  telephone  receivers  on  a  ship 
at  the  surface  within  500  feet  of  it  at 
any  point.  With  a  large  receiving  coil, 
like  a  four-foot  ear,  placed  at  each  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  with  a  telephone  wire 
from  each  coil  to  the  corresponding 
human  ear  of  the  steersman  on  the  ship, 
the  buzzing  of  the  electric  cable  can  be 
followed  in  midnight  darkness  or  the 
thickest  fog  as  easily  as  a  traveler  in  a 
New  York  subway  station  "follows  the 
green  line."  If  the  buzzing  in  both  ears 
is  equally  loud  the  steersman  knows  he  is 
over  the  cable  and  safe  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  If  the  sound  in  the  right  ear 
grows  dim  he  knows  he  is  getting  off 
the  cable  on  that  side  and  must  steer  a 
little  more  to  the  left,  or  be  in  danger  of 
running  his  craft  into  shallow  water. 

During    the    war    the    British    learned 


«»' 


this  secret  and  used  such  cables  and 
wireless  receivers  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  elsewhere.  Since  the  armistice 
they  have  installed  two  of  these  pilot 
cables,  as  they  are  now  called,  at  Ports- 
mouth— one  for  inbound  shipping  and  one 
for  outbound.  A  year  ago  electrical  ex- 
perts of  the  United  States  navy  made 
extended  experiments  with  the  new  sys- 
tem, installing  a  cable  in  the  Thames 
River,  at  New  London,  Conn.,  until  they 
had  reached  a  stage  of  success  which 
made  it  advisable  to  transfer  the  work 
to  the  larger  field  in  New  York  Harbor. 
With  the  improvements  already  worked 
out  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  recent 
official  naval  report  pronounced  the 
radio  piloting  cable  "one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  navigation  ever  devised." 

An  incoming  ship  picks  up  the  buzzing 
of  the  cable  at  the  outer  end,  somewhere 
outside  the  submarine  bell,  after  sighting 
the  lightship. 

The  receiving  apparatus  is  simple. 
Flush  with  the  outside  of  the  ship,  below^ 
the  waterline  on  both  port  and  starboard 
sides,  about  amidships,  is  a  tuning-coil 
on  the  principle  of  a  loop-antenna.  Each 
coil  is  four  feet  square  and  wound  with  400 
turns  of  copper  magnet  wire,  and  both 
coils  must  have  the  same  resistance  and  in- 
ductance values.  To  protect  them  from 
abrasion  they  are  impregnated  in  paraffin 
and  placed  in  wooden  boxes. 

In  using  the  cable  the  object  is  simply 
to  keep  the  ship  "astride"  of  it  all  the  way 
into  port.  The  responsibility  of  the  pilot 
is  largely  put  upon  the  steersman  at  the 
wheel,  along  with  the  telephone  head-set 
that  he  wears.  As  soon  as  he  gets  within 
range  of  the  electro-magnetic  waves  from 
the  cable,  the  current  is  picked  up  by  either 
his  port  or  star-board  tuning-coil  or  by 
both.  The  sound  waves  pass  through 
amplifiers  to  the  steersman's  listening  ears, 
and  he  notes  from  which  side  the  buzzing 
is  the  louder.  Thus  guided,  he  shifts  his 
rudder  in  that  direction,  steering  confident- 
ly through  darkness  or  fog,  or  both,  until 
he  hears  the  sounds  equally  well  from 
both  sides.  Then  he  knows  he  has  his 
keel  parallel  with  the  cable  below  and  is 
on  his  way  to  a  safe  anchorage. 
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Flakes  containing  naptha  ! 

The  real  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha  is  a  great  help  in 
washing  finery.  Just  shave 
off  some  chips  or  curls  of 
Fels-Naptha,  dissolve 
promptly  and  work  up 
bubbly  suds.  The  naptha 
dissolves  the  dirt,  and  the 
soap  washes  clean.  So  much 
more  economical,  too! 


Ho'w  many  uses 
in  your  home? 

Besides  being  a  wonderful 
laundry  soap  Fels-Naptha 
takes  spots  out  of  rugs,  car- 
pets, cloth,  draperies. 
Brightens  woodwork  in- 
stantly. Cleans  enamel  of 
bath  tub,  washstand,  sink. 
Safely  cleans  anything 
cleanable. 


hat  colojySr  soap? 

Judge  soap  by  what  it  will  do.     Color  has  little  to  do  with  either 
its  purity  or  its  cleansing  value: 

There  are  good  soaps  variously  yellow,  green,  white  and  brown. 

Some   pure    tar  soaps  are  black!     Yet  who  ever  madfe   her  head 
black  by  shampooing  with  tar  soap? 

Regardless  of  color,  you  want  a  laundry  soap  that  will  make  clothes 
snowy  white- — and  do  it  the  safest,  the  quickest,  the  easiest  way. 

Fels-Naptha    is    golden    because   of       water.     Thus   it    penetrates    to    every 


the  natural  color  of  its  good  materials 
that  help  to  retain  the  naptha  till  the 
last  bit  of  the  bar  is  used  up. 

Fels-Naptha  is  golden,  yet  it  makes 
the  whitest,  cleanest  clothes  that  ever 
came  out  of  suds. 

Real  naptha  (a  product  somewhat 
similar  to  gasoline)  is  so  skillfully  com- 
bined with  good  soap  by  the  Fels-Naptha 
exclusive  process  that  it  is  soluble  in 


fibre  of  the  fabric,  soaks  the  dirt  loose 
without  the  effort  of  hard  rubbing  or 
boiling,  and  makes  a  Fels-Naptha  wash 
thoroughly  sweet  and  hygienically  clean. 

It  is  always  worth  your  while  to  get 
the  soap  that  makes  clothes  whitest 
with  the  least  effort. 

Three  things  identify  the  genuine 
Fels-Naptha — the  golden  bar,  the  clean 
naptha  odor,  and  the  red-and-green 
wrapper.  Order  it  of  your  grocer  today. 


FELS  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


Fels-Naptha  is  the  ideal 
soap  for  luashing-machines 

because  its  real  naptha  churns 
its  way  through  the  clothes 
and  loosens  all  the  dirt. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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Built  to  Lower  Industrial 
Costs— This  Steam  Hose 


Goodyear  Steam  Hose 
definitely  lowers  industrial 
costs : 

—by  giving  longer  service. 

—by  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  heated  wire- 
winding,  and  bent  wire- 
winding. 

—by  enabling  you  to  cut 
steam  hose  to  any  desired 
length. 

—by  preventing  blistering 
and  bursting  from  unequal 
expansion. 

These  things  Goodyear 
Steam  Hose  does  because 
Goodyear  has  developed  a 
steam  hose  so  strong  and 
tough  that  wire  winding  is 
unnecessary. 

Goodyear  would  not  have 
developed  this  new  type  of 


steam  hose  had  Goodyear 
been  content  to  build  in- 
dustrial hose  in  the  same 
old  way. 

But  Goodyear  investigation 
and  research  into  hose  fail- 
ings and  hose  possibilities 
revealed  whole  new  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  result  is 
a  complete  line  of  indus- 
trial hose  of  super-service- 
ability and  unusual  econ- 
omy. 

Goodyear  builds  steam,  air-drill, 
water,  suction,  fire,  and  other  types 
of  industrial  hose.  The  expense  of 
hose  in  your  plant  can  be  decreased 
and  the  amount  of  work  done  in- 
creased by  a  Goodyear  analysis  of 
your  hose  problems.  A  trained 
Goodyear  man  will  call  on  you  with- 
out oblig-ation.  Phone,  wire  or  write 
the  nearest  branch,  or  Goodyear 
Mechanical  Goods  Service  Station. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Brunches -Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal, Ottaa'a,  Toronto, 

Hamilton,  London,  H'innipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 

Edmonton,  Calgary,  Fancouver. 
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A  thoroughly  modern  train, 
comprising  Compartment - 
Observation -Library  Car, 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping 
and    Dining   cars   and    coaches, 

LEAVES 

TORONTO     11.00  p.m.    3>ai}y 

FOR 

WINNIPEG,  EDMONTON, 
VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA, 
PRINCE  RUPERT  ^^"^  "^p^o'.S^I"'^'"^ 

via 
G.T.  North  Bay.T.  &  NO,  Cochrane,  thence  C.N.  Rys. 


via  Sudbury  and  Capreol 
Leave  Toronto  8.45  p.m.    Daily 

Connecting  with  Train  No.  1   for  Port  Arthur.   Fort 
William,  Winnipeg  and  North  Pacific  Coast  points. 


For  Fares,  Reservations  and  full  Information  enquire  of  nearest 

Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk  Agent,  or  write 

Genercd  Passenger  Dept.,  Toronto 


Canadian  National -Grand  Trunk 
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Benedict  XV.  World    Diplomat 

Jn  Intimate  Picture  of  the  Most  Influential  Pope  Since  the 

Reformation. 

CURRENT  OPI NIO  N 
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AN  INTERESTING  picture  of  Bene- 
^  diet  XV  is  presented  in  a  composite 
sketch  drawn  for  the  London  Mail,  the 
Italian  Tribuna,  and  the  P&risi&n  Action 
and  Debats  that  appears  in  Current 
Opinion. 

The  sovereign  pontiff  who  in  less 
than  six  years  has  made  the  Vatican 
the  most  powerful  court  in  Europe  is 
described  in  the  London  Mail  as  a  "little 
sallow,  stooping,  bespectacled  figure,"  not 
bowed  down  by  any  weight  of  years — 
Benedict  XV  is  young  as  Popes  go — but 
drooping,  sorrowful,  solitary.  All  the 
journalists  of  Europe  who  have  seen  him 
recently  dwell  upon  the  contrast  between 
his  sprightly  attitude  when  he  was  Bishop 
of  Bologna  and  the  melancholy  in  which 
his  soul  now  seems  steeped.  In  those  old 
days  at  Bologna  the  man  was  cheerful, 
smiling,  ready  with  gestures  in  the  viva- 
cious Italian  way,  but  now  the  attitude  is 
usually  reserved,  the  words  are  few,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  serious, 
the  eyelids  droop  heavily.  The  rapid, 
nervous  walk  has  grown  deliberate.  The 
flesh — and  the  Pope  was  never  plump — 
has  wasted,  the  hair  has  become  quite 
gray.  The  voice,  which  was  always,  next 
to  his  manner,  the  man's  supreme  charm, 
seems  richer,  more  flexible,  more  responsive 
than  ever  to  each  shade  of  meaning  as  his 
countenance  relapses  into  passivity.  One 
reads  in  the  French  press  that  his  Holiness 
has  the  most  expressive  voice  in  Europe, 
the  most  gracious  gravity  and  an  inno- 
cence of  expression  when  his  face  is  in 
repose  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
his  fame  as  the  greatest  living  master  of 
the  art  of  diplomacy. 

Descriptions  of  his  daily  routine,  as  set 
forth  in  the  London  newspaper,  emphasize 
the  fact  of  the  Pope's  loneliness.  He 
seldom  goes  to  bed  until  midnight,  and  he 
has  been  toiling  then  for  five  hours — ever 
since  he  ate  the  frugal  supper  in  a  little 
room  all  alone.  He  may  have  had  a  very 
quiet  afternoon,  the  monotony  of  it 
broken  by  an  hour's  walk  in  the  gardens,  or 
perhaps  by  a  carriage  ride — the  only  open 
air  exercise  he  usually  gets.  It  is  the 
period  of  relaxation,  of  recreation.  He 
seems  able  then  and  only  then  to  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  anxieties  of  the  pontifi- 
cate, to  listen  to  the  anecdotes  or  stories  of 
which  he  is  fond  and  to  talk  with  men  who 
have  visited  strange  lands  and  fished  in  dis- 
tant rivers.  Conversation  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  take  place  on  such  occasions,  for  the 
Pope  is  by  natural  propensity  a  listener  and 
by  temperament  shy.  He  is  said  to  be 
overcome  occasionally  by  "stage  fright." 

Although  the  Pope  is  seldom  in  bed  be- 
fore midnight,  he  is  up  and  dressed  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  yet  he  will  not 
begin  his  daily  mass  for  an  hour.  He 
spends  the  interval  in  prayer  and  in  reading 
either  the  Scriptures  or  one  of  the  fathers — 
always  in  Latin. 

For  a  period  of  five  hours,  extending  to 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pope  is 
working.  He  may  have  an  enormous  mass 
of  correspondence  on  his  desk.  He  may 
have  a  series  of  important  audiences  with 
prelates  or  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  world. 
He  may  have  a  plan  to  announce,  a  cere- 
mony to  conduct  in  St.  Peter's,  a  consulta- 
tion with  reference  to  some  critical  appoint- 
ment. These  details  are  always  according 
to  schedule  and  the  arrangements  must  be 
made  quite  in  advance.  The  only  mania 
the  Pope  has,  we  read  in  the  Giornale  of 
Rome,  is  for  thoroughness.  For  instance 
he  is  keen  on  the  subject  of  his  letters.  If 
he  can  not  read  them  all — and  sometimes 
hundreds  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day — they  must  become  the  subject  of  a 
memorandum  or  series  of  annotations. 
The  Pope  runs  his  eye  over  the  jottings  on 
the  sheets  of  paper  and  if  the  entries  are 
not  satisfactory  he  directs  that  every  letter 
be  brought  to  him  instantly.  He  will 
read  every  one  of  the  letters  after  that  for 
days  until  the  physical  impossibility  of 
attending  to  so  many  correspondents  obliges 
him  to  fall  back  upon  the  secretarial  force. 

The  Pope  has  the  same  anxiety  to  scru- 
tinize documents,  upon  which  he  mak^ 
notes  in  a  firm  and  small  hand  which  does 
not  betray  his  sixty-five  years  in  the  least. 
He    displays    this    anxiety,    in     dealing 


with  individuals.  He  will  make  no  ap- 
pointment to  even  an  inconspicuous  post 
until  he  is  supplied  with  enough  bio- 
graphical data  about  each  individual  can- 
didate to  fill  a  small  book.  He  has 
an  uncanny  sense  about  such  things.  If  a 
fact  or  a  paper  be  missing  he  realizes  it  at 
once  and  the  whole  affair  has  to  go  over 
until  the  deficiency  is  made  good.  The 
same  eagerness  for  detail  is  revealed  dis- 
concertingly when  audiences  are  granted  to 
petitioners  of  one  kind  and  another.  The 
Pope  listens  with  downcast  eyes  in  total 
silence  until  his  visitor  has  told  his  tale. 
Then  that  quiet  voice  asks  a  question, 
searching,  sometimes  embarrassing,  for  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  and  is 
never  easy  to  answer  without  a  long  ex- 
planation, to  which  the  Pope  listens  with 
the  same  patience  as  before. 

Having  put  in  some  hours  after  this 
fashion,  the  Pope  sits  down  all  alone  to  a 
dinner  in  which  the  principal  items  seldoni 
vary— wine,  bread,  fruit,  olives,  macaroni, 
cheese,  thick  gravy.  Once  in  a  while  there 
may  be  an  omelet  or  perhaps  a  lump  of 
stewed  meat.  A  few  years  ago  an  inno- 
vator thought  the  Pope  ought  to  hear  a 
little  music  at  his  dinner  and  the  notes  of 
an  orchestra  reached  his  ears  from  an  ad- 
joining gallery.  His  Holiness  was  greatly 
shocked  by  the  liveliness  of  the  airs,  which 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  in  with  the 
heaviness  of  the  times.  This  experiment, 
like  that  of  tempting  him  with  an  English 
dinner  of  roast  beef  and  potatoes,  topped 
off  with  pudding,  ended  disastrously. 
■There  are  no  innovations  now,  and  they 
add  that  the  Pope  sticks  to  the  traditional 
etiquette  of  solitude  when  he  dines.  He 
always  eats  alone,  reports  the  London 
Mail,  "day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year." 
There  are  days  also  on  which  the  Pope 
adheres  to  a  rule  of  silence  and  for  twenty- 
four  hours  he  will  not  say  a  word  except 
when  he  is  at  mass.  There  are  also 
days  consecrated  to  the  observances  of  the 
faith  and  the  Pope  dispenses  with  food 
during  the  entire  twenty-four  hour  period. 
He  takes  a  short  nap  every  day  when  he 
has    finished    his    dinner. 

Like  all  men  who  are  endowed  with  a 
naturally  charming  personality,  we  learn 
from  the  Tribuna,  the  Pope  is  obstinate.. 
It  is  quite  impossible,  we  read,  to  make 
him  swerve  by  a  hair  from  any  course  he 
has  mapped  out  for  himself:  but  the  trait 
is  not  at  all  obvious  because  the  Pope  can 
easily  adjust  himself  to  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances of  any  difficulty  or  dilemma. 
He  is,  on  the  whole,  too,  a  pessimist  on  the 
subject  of  this  world.  Just  as  his  chin  ex- 
presses determination  of  character,  his  eye^ 
with  its  unusually  lofty  brow,  denotes  the 
pensive  and  almost  subdued  nature  which 
shrinks  from  all  self-revelation,  a  spirit  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  that  of  Saint 
Augustine,  who  is  for  all  that  a  favorite 
author  with  Pope  Benedict,  who  reads  the' 
great  bishop's  "City  of  God"  through  every 
year  and  is  fond  of  quoting  it.  The  Pope's 
favorite  text  is  said  to  be  a  sentence  from 
the  Lord's  prayer,  although  what  the  sen- 
tence is  does  not  appear;  but  in  the  Old 
Testament  his  devotional  reading  reflects 
his  melancholy  moods  through  the  medium 
of  such  books  as  Ecclesiastes  and  Jeremiah. 
To  Pope  Benedict  this  world  is  a  vale  of 
tears.  He  has  expressed  the  idea  himself 
by  saying  that  on  earth  we  are  in  exile  from, 
our  native  land,  which  is  heaven. 

Pope  Benedict  gives  little  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  seek  his  advice  regard- 
ing a  "vocation."  He  tries  to  keep  young 
people  from  becoming  priests  or  nuns.  He 
is  fond  of  edifying  the  faithful  with  ac- 
counts of  virtuous  wives  and  mothers  who 
led  lives  of  such  saintliness  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  work  miracles,  and  from 
these  tales,  set  forth  in  a  narrative  often 
animated,  the  Pope  infers  that  the  sanctu- 
ary and  the  cloister  are  not  necessarily  the 
refuge  of  those  who  would  obey  the  divine- 
command  to  be  perfect.  Another  theory 
of  his  is  that  there  have  been  many  more- 
saints  in  the  world  than  people  have  any 
idea  of,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  encour- 
aged beatifications  and  canonizations  when 
the  evidence  in  the  case  was  convincing. 
Sometimes  he  has  had  to  encounter  a  little 
opposition  on  such  points  from  theologians: 
wedded  to  tradition.    His  Holiness  is  a. 
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firm  believer  also  in  the  power  of  prayer 
over  sickness.  An  office  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  the  church,  he  insists  likewise, 
is  that  of  the  preacher  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  missionary.  Such  are  the  peculiarly 
religious  interests  which  are  found  to  con- 
cern the  Pope  whenever  he  emerges  from 
his  solitude,  his  shyness  and  his  silence  to 
address  himself  directly  to  the  faithful. 
The  genius  of  the  Pope  is  diplomatic,  and 
in  that  field  has  been  achieved  the  supreme 
triumph  of  this  pontificate.  His  methods 
are  those  of  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  who  so 
narrowly  escaped  election  to  the  pontifical 
throne  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the 
Pope's  ideal  in  ecclesiastical  statesman- 
ship, the  Debate  says,  is  Leo  XIII.  The 
means  seem  best  summed  up  as  a  union  of 
organization  with  information,  the  infor- 
mation being  wonderfully  comprehensive 
and  accurate.  The  Vatican  seems  at  this 
moment  the  greatest  centre  of  news  and 
ideas  in  all  that  relates  to  international 
affairs,  and  its  diplomatic  establishment  is 


the  best  equipped  and — this  fact  is  not  so 
well  known — the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  His  Holiness  takes  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  its  administration,  being  always 
in  touch  with  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
state.  The  diplomatic  receptions  at  the 
Vatican  are  the  most  splendid  in  Europe 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  newspapers 
abroad  the  most  important.  No  nuncio 
leaves  for  his  post  without  a  final  audience 
with  Pope  Benedict  and  no  nuncio  returns 
without  reporting  directly  to  him.  The 
Vatican  policy  is  not  only  determined  by 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  but  administered  by 
him  with  such  careful  attention  to  detail 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Italian  press, 
the  staff  of  the  secretariat  of  state  is  little 
more  than  a  clerical  force.  As  for  the 
envoys  of  the  Vatican  in  the  different 
capitals,  they  are  held  to  rigid  standards  of 
efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  the  unfit 
is  stringent.  The  revival  of  the  Vatican  as 
a  great  power  in  diplomacy  is  the  personal 
achievement  of  Benedict  XV. 


Good-by  to  the  Mammoth  Liner 

Siz/'.  Speed  and  Luxury  to  be  Secondary  Consideration  in  Future 

Construction. 

FREDERICK  H.  TALBOT 


T  tOW  the  World  War  has  been  respons- 
^  ^  ible  for  the  passing  of  the  mammoth 
passenger  steamers  of  the  immediate  pre- 
war years  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
(British)  World's  Work.  Mr.  Talbot  tells 
how  by  reckless  and  unscrupulous  methods 
Germany  forced  the  pace  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  floating  palaces  which,  though 
as  a  business  proposition  may  not  have 
justified  the  outlay  by  bringing  direct 
profits,  were  at  least  magnificent  advertise- 
ments for  their  owners  and  attracted  trade 
which  might  have  gone  to  other  lines. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  shipping  situa- 
tion, combined  with  steadily  rising  operat- 
ing costs,  is  exercising  a  decidedly  adverse 
effect  upon  the  big-ship  building  programs 
of  the  world's  foremost  companies  who 
have  made  this  type  of  craft  their  special- 
ity. The  present  tendency  is  to  regard 
with  favor  a  more  economical  class  of 
craft,  capable  of  handling  both  freight  and 
passenger  traffic,  of  less  speed  and  a  far 
lower  standard  of  luxury.  Indeed,  for  a 
time,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  shall  have  to 


remain  content  with  almost  Spartan-like 
simplicity  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
our  big  water  carriers. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  it 
must  be  prepared  to  face  an  era  of  smaller 
and  more  profitable  liners.  The  Cunard 
Company  was  hard  hit  by  the  enemy  and 
his  ruthless  submarine  campaign.  To 
make  up  the  lost  tonnage,  as  well  as  to  be 
in  the  position  to  cope  with  the  extensions 
which  have  been  made  with  the  associated 
lines  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  huge  new 
building  program  was  taken  in  hand, 
but  upon  rigidly  economical  and  unpre- 
tentious lines.  The  initial  contribution 
to  this  big  scheme  was  the  placing  of 
contracts  for  new  vessels  aggregating 
500,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  tons, 
divided  among  twelve  ships,  are  for  the 
Cunard  Company  alone.  'This  includes 
a  quartette  of  600-footers,  one  of  550  ft., 
while  the  remaining  seven  will  each 
measure  520  ft.  Six  years  ago  we  were 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
mammoth  liner,  1,000  ft.  in  length,  but 
this  dream  has  receded  into  the  hazy  dis- 
tance. It  belongs  to  the  dim  future 
owing  to  the  drastic  manner  in  which  the 
clock  has  been  set  back. 


The  Irresistible  Thin^ 


The  Movies  Have  Come  to  Stay  and  to  Pros-per- 

Most  Artistic  Work 


-Are  Worthy  of 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 


■\X  WRITING  in  a  recent  issue  of  Vanity 
*  '  Fair,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  has 
lately  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
devoting  much  of  their  time  to  writing 
for  the  films,  makes  a  strong  defence  of  the 
movies.  Admitting  their  present  limita- 
tions he  speaks  of  them  as  an  irresistible 
force  that  will  develop  a  higher  standard 
with  the  pa!3sage  of  time. 

I  call  the  "film"  the  irresistible  thing,  be- 
cause it  has  come  to  stay  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  its  huge  development.  It 
has  many  honest  enemies,  who  love  art  and 
hope  that  the  film  may  cease. 

That,  I  say  with  confidence,  is  a  vain 
hope.  It  has  not  had  many  years  of  life 
and  yet  look  at  the  immense  strides  which 
it  has  already  made. 

Millions,  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
who  have  never  been  to  the  theatre — or  if 
they  have,  to  the  third  or  fourth  rate 
theatres — have  gone  to  see  the  film. 

I  believe  that  probably  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  plays  presented  on  the  screen  through- 
out the  world  are  poor  and  that  twenty 
per  cent,  of  them  are  atrociously  bad,  but 
that  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  the  screen 
or  in  its  future.  I  have  seen  a  few  splendid 
screen  dramas  and  I  have  faith  that  those 
few  will  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  If  the  same  class  of  intellect 
gives  to  the  screen,  in  the  way  of  critical 
attention,  what  it  gives  to  the  best  book 
orthebp":*^  r.l^i- ti>"  a<-r,.,.>i  \.mI1  '•i=o  to  great 
heights. 


There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  film;  it 
reaches  millions  where  a  book  or  play 
reaches  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands; 
and  if  artistic  work  can  be  done  on  the 
film,  why  not  take  it  on? 

Sooner  or  later  every  great  writer  will  con- 
tribute to  moving  pictures  work  of  which 
he  will  be  no  more  ashamed  than  of  his 
best  book;  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  do 
it.  It  is  an  art  by  itself,  and  its  many 
failures  are  due  to  the  class  of  brain  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  plot.  It  needs  the  best  brains 
in  the  world  and  the  best  brains  should  not 
hesitate  to  support  it,  but  the  machinery 
must  become  familiar  to  the  fingers  of  the 
artist. 

I  don't  think  an  author  should  begin  by 
adapting  one  of  his  books.  He  should 
start  on  a  new  and  original  theme,  having 
his  mind  free  from  the  many  details  in  a 
book  and  treating  his  theme  as  the  play- 
wright treats  it —independently.  'Then, 
when  he  has  learned  the  trade  and  "knows 
how  to  do  it,"  he  will  be  mercilessly  harsh 
with  the  details  in  his  books,  the  many 
incidents  that  are  not  essential  yet  which 
he  feels  sorry  to  obliterate. 

I  would,  if  I  could,  put  a  film  theatre  in 
every  village  and  in  the  school  of  every 
village  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
What  is  learned  by  the  eye  is  never  for- 
gotten and  it  is  an  easy  way  of  getting 
knowledge  if  you  can't  study  zoology, 
geography,  etc.,  at  first  hand. 

Secondly,   I   would  have  a  cinema  in 
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Enforced  Vacations 

always  come  at  the  wrong  time— when 
there's  something  important  just  ahead 

If  coffee  is  insidiously  harming,you,  isn't 
it  better  to  give  coffee  a  vacation,  drink 

InstantPostum 

and  stay  on  the  job ! 
"  There's  a  I^ason  " 

Made  by  Postum-Cereal  Co.. Inc. .Battle  Creek, Mich 


An  Old  Tyme 
Canadian  Christmas 


will)  Old  Tyme  Maple   Butter  Candies,  Cake, 

Icing  and  Griddle  Cake  Spread. 
CIIRI.STMAS  BREAKFAST— Old  Tyme  .Maple  Butler  lor 
t he  pnrrltlj;c,  griddle  c.ilccs  or  loast.  Delicious  ] 
CHRISTMAS   DINNER— Old  Tym. 
Maple  Hultcr  Sauce  fur  the  plum  puddinc 
and  candies  for  dessert.     Perfect! 
CHRISTMAS  SUPPER  — Chrislmss 
Cake,    iced  with  Old  TynieJ  .Maple   Butter.     Scrumptious! 
Every  reUahle  grocer  has  Old  Tyme  Maple  Butter. 
As^  for  it  by  name 

CANADIAN  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  LLMITED 

2.S0  VAN  nORNE  .STREKT  ;-:  TORO.NrO,  ONT.\RIO 
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Decemljer  lo,  1020 


Every  woman  would  love 
Winsome  Maid  Pure  Thread 
Silk  Hosiery  for  Christmas. 
It  comes  in  White,  Black, 
and  twenty   lovely   colors. 

Beautiful  quality,  per- 
fect weave.glove-fitting 
over  instep  and  slender 
ankle.  Reinforced  feet 
give  durability. 

Elastic  Top  —  Anti  -  ladder 
Stitch 

Allen  Silk  Mills,  Limited 

TORONTO 


A.  B.  C. 
STOCKINGS 


Hanging  up  her  Christmas  stock- 
ing— that's  what  Peggy  is  think- 
ing about,  and  congratulating  her- 
self that  hers  are  A.  B.C. 's.  Nice 
and  long  for  Santa  Claus !  And  no 
holes;  in  fact  the  very  best  stock- 
ings made  for  girls  and  boys. 
She'll  wear  her  white  A.  B.  C.'s 
on  Christmas  day. 

Perfect  fit — Trebti/  reinforced  feet. 


Allen  Bros.  Co.,  Limited 

883  Dundas  Street  East.  Toronto 
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it  the  greatest  uKent  for  temperance  in  the 
worl<l.  A  working-man  goes  to  the  pubhc 
house  for  entertainment  chiefly,  and  to 
get  away  from  the  small  rooms  and  large 
family  of  his  hou.se.  lie  goes  to  the  cinema 
for  a  few  pennies,  takes  his  wife  with  him 
and,  if  he  is  there  enjoying  himself,  he  does 
not  go  to  the  public  house  or  tavern.  I 
have  one  such  industrial  village  in  England 
in  my  mind  —one  I  know  well.  It  used 
to  be  one  of  the  most  drunken  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Through  the  film  it  has 
become  almost  sober.  If  I  were  a  temper- 
ance reformer,  I  should  advocate  films  in 
every  spot  where  there  was  village  or  town 
life. 

This  must  be  remembered:  that,  if  a 
good  film  is  produced,  it  goes  to  every  vil- 
lage just  as  it  was  originally  produced, 
not  like  a  play,  which,  however  good  or 
classic,  goes  to  the  villages  in  a  meagre  and 
defective  form,  with  poor  scenery,  third 
or  fourth  rate  actors  and  actresses,  with 
the  result  that  the  lines  and  the  thought 
of  the  play  are  injured. 

That  is  why  there  is  need  for  good  films 
and  why  every  one  should  lend  his  aid  to 
improve  them. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  call  the  film  "cheap, 
silly  and  vulgar,"  for  the  same  can  be  said 
about  the  play. 

I  was  talking,  a  few  nights  ago,  with  one 
of  the  sanest  and  most  distinguished  figures 
in  American  pubHc  life.  He  knows  this 
country  through  and  through,  but  is  not 
especially  favorable  to  the  film.  Yet  he 
said  that  great  industrial  plants  have  ar- 
ranged film  presentations  for  their  men, 
and  the  men  have  remained  more  contented 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Besides, 
the  films  took  them  away  from  Socialist 
and  extreme  radical  meetings,  and,  in  the 
case  of  his  own  industrial  companies,  gave 
them  deeper  interest  in  their  own  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  iron,  so  that,  inspired 
by  the  films  they  had  seen,  they  took  to 
reading  scientific  books  about  it  to  give 
them  further  knowledge. 
That  is  all  to  the  good. 
Capital  and  Labor  have  long  been  at 
variance,  and  Labor  has  not  always  re- 
ceived its  full  due,  but  the  film  will  help  to 
solve — i.s-  helping  to  solve — the  problem 
between  the  two  classes  of  society,  the 
intellectual,  inventing,  and  originating  class 
and  the  intelligent  producing  class,  and 
that  is  a  great  national  asset. 

The  film  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  indis- 
pensable now.  When  the  public  accepts  a 
thing  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  The 
public  has  given  its  approval.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  object  of  every  good 
citizen  to  help  improve  the  movies. 
The  films  will  be  no  better  than  public 
opinion  demands.  The  public  is  an  intel- 
ligent public,  on  the  whole,  and  their 
criticism  makes  for  better  presentation. 
The  spoken  plays  that  are  produced  are  in 
accordance  with  public  taste;  when  that 
taste  improves  there  will  come  better 
plays.  When  the  public  demand  a  higher 
class  of  film  they  will  get  it,  and  wise 
makers  of  films  are  ready  to  respond. 

No  one  would  deny  that  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation  and  The  Miracle  Man  are  worthy  of 
approval,  however  sentimental  the  latter 
may  be.  They  are  in  the  right  direction 
and  from  that  type  of  film  will  come  the 
bigger  and  the  better  thing.  The  film, 
then,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  is  irresistible.  It  is  also  illimitable 
and  international.  It  depends  on  the 
public  and  on  authors  whether  it  be  made 
a  great  agent  for  good  in  the  world.  It 
might  become  an  agent  for  evil. 


Japan's  Financial 
Crisis 

A.  MORGAN  YOUNG. 

\  yfR.  YOUNG,  who  is  managing  editor 
-'■ '  ■'^  of  the  Japan  Chronicle  and  author  of 
the  following  article,  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  influential  English  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Kobe,  Japan,  and 
he  presents  in  Current  History  an  illumin- 
ating study  of  a  situation  that  is  of  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  Canadian  public. 
If  stupendous  growth  can  ever  be 
really  healthy,  Japan  enjoyed  her  healthi- 
est development  during  the  war.  The 
call  for  exports  was  unlimited.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  import  were  strictly  limited, 
and  Japan  had,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply 


lier  own  needs  while  catering  to  the  needs 
of  other  nations.  There  were  wild  extrava 
gances  by  certain  profiteers.  Freights  at 
1,500  shillings  a  ton  brought  prosperity 
to  the  geisha  as  well  as  to  the  shipovvner, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  industrious, 
frugal  and  highly  remunerative  life. 

One  shadow  oppres.sed  it — the  fear  that 
even  the  best  of  wars  must  end.  False 
reports  caused  minor  panics,  but  these 
"Wolf!"  cries  soon  ceased  to  have  any 
effect.  During  the  latter  days  of  the 
German  retreat,  when  it  became  certain 
that  the  end  was  near,  some  of  the  bigger 
men  unloaded,  and  this  caused  a  heavy 
slump  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
but  it  was  the  realization  of  this  unload- 
ing rather  than  the  armistice  itself  which 
caused  the  depression,  and  it  quick- 
ly passed  away.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  business  was  going  to  be  better 
than  ever — that,  until  Europe's  indus- 
tries were  reconstructed^  the  world  wanted 
everything  Japan  could  make. 

But  Japan  was  near  the  end  of  her 
manufacturing  resources.  Her  machin- 
ery was  worn  out,  and  her  own  natural 
products  were  few.  It  was  necessary  to 
refit.  Money  was  plentiful,  and  there 
now  began  a  remarkable  swing  a^ound  in 
the  balance  of  trade.  This  balance  of 
trade,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  for 
years  been  a  nightmare  to  Japanese 
.statesmen.  Japan  was  a  debtor  country, 
but  she  imported  more  than  she  exported 
nor  could  the  most  unreasonable  of 
tariffs  bring  about  the  "favorable"  bal- 
ance desired.  How  the  war  and  the  boom 
after  the  war  affected  this  balance  may 
be  best  seen  in  a  few  figures,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Table   Showing   War's   Effects  on   Trade   Balance 
of  Japan. 

Imports  Exports            Excess 

Yen  Yen                 Yen 

1914...          590,73.5,000  .591,101,000       •4,634,000 

1915...          532,430,000  "08,306.000  tl65, 846, 000 

1916...          756,428,000  1,127,468,000  t371.O40.OO0 

1917...       1.085,811,000  1,603,005,000  t.>67,194,000 

1918...       1,668,143.000  1,962.100.000  t293, 957,000 

1919...       2,173,460,000  2.098.873,000     *74.587,000 

1920...    $1,617,404,000  1,138,836,000*478,668,000 

•Imports.         tExports.         JSix    months. 

In  this  table  we  have  in  six  months  an 
excess  of  imports  not  far  short  of  the 
value  of  the  whole  export  trade  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war.  Yet  no  small 
part  of  it  was  a   provident  outlay,  spent 


on  raw  materials  and  the  machinery  for 
handling  them.     There  was  this  notable 
development,     however:     first,    whatever 
was    required    was    bought    regardless   of 
cost;   secondly,   there   was   a   passion   for 
capitalization;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  u' 
enormous  increase  in   wages.     Moreov( 
the   growing   figures   in    the   trade   total 
represent  much  more  an  increase  in  pri(( 
than  in  quantity. 

The  first  of  these  items — purchase  n 
gardless  of  price — brought  about  th' 
chief  shock  when  the  inevitable  slump 
came  last  March,  for  there  was  sonn 
danger  that  the  whole  fabric  of  financ( 
would  collapse  through  the  large  ad- 
vances made  on  depreciated  goods  being 
irrecoverable.  In  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sion for  capitalization  it  will  suflfiee  here 
to  cite  the  agitations  conducted  by  share- 
holders in  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and 
the  Kanegafuchi  spinning  mills  (perhaps 
the  two  soundest  and  most  solidly  re- 
munerative concerns  in  the  whole  of 
Japan)  to  force  a  reluctant  directorate 
to  increase  capital  when  they  had  in 
hand  more  cash  than  they  could  spend. 
With  these  examples  of  how  the  fires  of 
speculation  were  fanned  amid  the  solid 
timbers,  the  rapid  envelopment  of  the 
rest  of  the  structure  in  devouring  specu- 
lation may  be  imagined. 

The  third  factor — the  rise  of  wages- 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  serious  of 
all.  Japan's  manufacturers  got  through 
their  most  prosperous  time  before  the 
labor  problem  became  serious.  In  August, 
1918,  the  people,  exasperated  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rice  brokers  in  forcing  up 
the  price  of  rice  far  above  the  increase 
in  wages,  rioted  all  over  the  country.  But 
the  post-war  boom  was  just  then  at  its 
beginning.  It  was  realized  that  labor 
unrest  during  this  period  would  ruin 
everything,  and  since  then  it  has  been  a 
case  of  "ask  and  have."  The  orderly 
strike  has  been  developed  into  a  fine  art, 
and  during  1919  there  was  an  all-round 
increase  in  wages  so  extraordinary  that 
in  some  lines  of  skilled  workmanship 
wages  are  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  Brit- 
ish level,  without  half  the  British  effi- 
ciency. The  fact  that  costs  of  production 
in  Japan  had  become  higher  than  in 
America  was  attracting  serious  attention 
when  the  slump  came.  There  had,  how- 
ever, been  no  more  food  riots,  though 
prices  were  higher  than  ever. 


Flesh  and  Blood  Inspired  Barrie 

Great  Scottish  Playwright  Could  Not  "See"  Dramatization  of 
"The  Little  Minister"  Till  He  Met  Maude  Adams. 

WILLIAM  DE  WAGSTAFFE. 


INSPIRATION  comes  to  genius  in  its 
*-  own  curious  way.  There  are  authors 
who  declare  they  dream  the  skein  of  their 
plots  best  while  listening  to  weird  music 
on  a  gramaphone;  others  go  to  the  picture 
show  to  court  the  fickle  muse,  while  a 
well-known  New  York  novelist  declared 
recently  that  his  ideas  came  to  him  in  the 
heart  of  great  crowds  with  the  rumble  of 
ten-ton  trucks  for  musical  effects.  But 
William  de  Wagstaffe  tells  us  in  Theatre 
Magazine  that  James  M.  Barrie  found  it 
impossible  to  get  the  motif  for  the  drama- 
tization of  "The  Little  Minister"  till  he 
saw  Maude  Adams,  "the  evasive,"  in 
"Rosemary."  The  next  day  he  went  to 
Charles  Frohman's  office,  hopeful  and 
eager,  and  Mr.  Wagstaffe  continues: 

"I  think  I  can  write  that  play,"  he  said, 
"if  you  will  let  the  little  lady  I  saw 
last  night  play  the  part."  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Adams-Barrie 
collaboration. 

There  are  critics  who  insist  that  in 
"The  Little  Minister,"  Maude  Adams 
reached  her  highest  artistic  expression. 
Barrie  himself  has  no  bad  habits.  There- 
fore, he  is  not  a  critic.  His  custom  at 
rehearsals  even  is  to  let  the  actor  work  out 
the  part  in  his  own  way.  Now  as  to 
Maude  Adams,  she  has  never  been  known 
to  criticize  any  one,  unless  to  tell  them  how 
good  they  were  in  their  work.  'The 
nearest  approach  to  what  Barrie  thinks  of 
Maude  Adams  as  an  actress  was  when  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  "Maude  Adams  knows 
my   characters,   and   understands   me.     I 


love    to    write    and    send    her    my    plays 
without  any  suggestion." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  critics 
who  couldn't  understand  Maude  Adams, 
just  as  there  were  publishers  who  couldn't 
see  Barrie's  unique  literary  charm.  His 
first  literary  work  was  done  in  Edinburgh, 
and  he  earned  a  pound  a  week  for  his 
writings,  but,  being  of  a  frugal  race,  he 
paved  his  way  and  even  bought  a  few 
books.  Inspired  with  an  ambition  to  go 
to  London,  he  wrote  to  his  editor  in  Edin- 
burgh asking  if  the  latter  thought  he  could 
earn  a  pound  a  week  in  London.  He 
received  this  reply: 

"A  pound  in  London!  Better  stay  in 
Edinburgh." 

Like  Barrie,  Maude  Adams  has  been 
misunderstood.  There  are  always  critics 
who  resent  the  unusual  in  any  art.  "The 
production  of  "Peter  Pan"  in  1905  mysti- 
fied many  of  them.  The  very  headlines 
in  the  reviews  betray  them.  For  instance, 
after  the  first  performance,  one  read  such 
announcements  in  big  type  as  "A  Pretty 
Frolic,"  or  "Peter  Pan  A  Children's  Play," 
or  "Peter  Pan,  A  Fairy  Play  Appealing 
by  Absurdity."  The  public  heard  the 
child  voice  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time, 
in  this  play,  and  understood  it  better  than 
the  critics.  In  "Peter  Pan,"  Maude 
Adams  emerged  from  stage  traditions  to 
a  spiritual  creation  heretofore  unknown  to 
the  theatre.  She  not  only  acted  a  role, 
she  projected  the  genius  of  Barrie,  the 
poet,  in  such  a  way  that  we  sensed  the 
poetry  of  her  own  genius.  It  was  the 
event  in  the  theatre  that  proved  one  im- 
portant thing.  It  proved  that  action  could 
be  as  supremely  creative,  as  imaginatively 
unfettered  as  the  greater  arts  of  thinking, 
or  writing,  or  sculpture. 
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Old  Father  Christmas  is  galloping  this 
^vay  as  hard  as  he  can  tear! 

The  time  to  order  your  Christmas  Presents  is  right  now ! 

And  the  spotted  necktie,  the  slippers  that  aie  too  small,  and  the  gloves  that  are  too 
large  —  they  won't  do  this  year.  Present  day  conditions  lay  upon  us  all  the  duty  of 
choosing  instead  gifts  which  are  practical  —  useful  —  helpful. 

The  ideal  present  for  you  to  give  to  each  of  your  friends  is  a  year's  subscription  to 
MACLEAN'S.  You  know  how  you  enjoy  reading  it  yourself.  Provide  your  friends 
with  the  same  pleasure  all  through  the  coming  year. 

We'll  start  them  off  with  our  December  15th  issue  (Christmas  Number)  and  we'll 
mail  them  each  a  handsome  Christmas  Card,  bearing  your  name  and  cheery  Christmas 
Greetings,  to  reach  them  bright  and  fresh  on  Christmas  Morning. 


Then, 
afterwards— 


Macleans 

J         1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  ** 


Twice  a  Month  —  24  Times  a  Year  —  when  the  postman  drops  the  latest,  bright,  sparkling 
copy  of  MACLEAN'S  into  your  friends'  vestibules,  you  will  be  instantly  and  gratefully  remem- 
bered.    And  all  for  $3  a  year! 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  Christmas  Gift  which  compares  with  this? 

Thousands  of  Christmas  Gift  subscriptions  will  reach  us  between  now  and  Christmas.  They 
will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention,  but  the  more  we  receive  early  in  the  season  the 
less  will  be  the  congestion  at  any  time. 

Won't  you  co-operate  by  favoring  us  with  your  Christmas  orders  early?  You'll  profit,  too,  by 
having  the  whole  thing  off  your  mind! 


(Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  TO-DAY,) 


MacLean's  Magazine, 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Pinned  to  this  order  form  is  a  money  order  for  $ in   payment  for  the   Christmas   Gift  subscriptions 

listed  below.  Start  them  off  with  our  December  15th  issue  (Christmas  Number),  and  send  Christmas  cards, 
bearing  my  name  and  hearty  greetings,  to  reach  the  recipients  bright  and  fresh  on  Christmas  morning. 


Name 


fii 


(1)  Address 
Name 

(2)  Address 


(3)  Address 
Name 

(4)  Address 


Your  name Address    

In  Caniida.  $3;    in   (irt-at  Biitaiii,  $:!.(»0;    in  U.S.A.,  $3.50.     Please  do  not    renew  your  own  subscription  on  this  form.  It  is  for  Kift-suhscription  only. 
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A  Modern  Burton 


CHARLES  A.  MERRILL 


TjULE.S  of  modern  journalLsm  demand 
*^  that  writers  must  live  the  things  they 
write  about  and,  lil<e  Sir  Richard  Burton 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  be  ready  to 
roam  the  globe  in  search  of  that  elusive 
thing  called  News.  Of  such  a  type  was 
John  Reed,  who,  Charles  A.  Merrill, 
writing  in  the  Boston  Globe,  tells  us,  became 
a  disciple  of  moderate  socialism  through 
his  close  association  with  strilters  and 
strike  leaders  while  reporting  the  Paterson 
strike,  and  finally  espoused  Bolshevism  as  a 
rather  disappointing  climax  to  a  career 
full  of  color  and  romance.  Of  his  later 
experiences  in  the  Mexican  revolution  and 
the  world  war  XJr.  Merrill  writes: 

[n  the  same  year  he  turned  up  down  in 
Mexico,  where  he  first  achieved  fame  as  a 
war-correspondent.  Going  to  Mexico,  he 
took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  walked  boldly 
inside  the  lines  of  Villa's  army.  Reed 
was  said  to  be  bunking  with  Villa,  and 
soon  in  an  American  magazine  vivid 
tales  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Mexico 
from  the  young  corre.^pondent's  pen  began 
to  appear  regularly. 

He  took  the  side  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  his  articles  were  protested  by  Huerta 
adherents  in  the  United  States. 


"Brigadier-General  Reed,"  as  he  was 
jocosely  dubbed  by  Villa,  sent  an  account 
of  his  part  in  the  night  attacks  upon 
Torreon. 

The  European  War  broke  out.  Reed 
was  off  for  Europe,  bound  for  the  trenches. 
He  was  caught  and  sent  back  to  Paris. 
.  Eventually,  he  gained  entrance  to  Ger- 
many, and,  with  official  sanction  from 
German  headquarters,  witnessed  battle 
after  battle  from  the  front  lines. 

He  had  ceased  writing  for  the  orthodox 
magazines.  In  1918  he  was  named  as 
Russian  Consul-General  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  at  New  York.  His 
status  as  a  Lenine  emissary  was,  of  course 
never  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Tracing  Reed's  movements  since  that 
time  is  no  easy  task.  He  returned  to 
America.  Then  he  was  reported  killed 
in  Finland.  Last  April  came  despatches 
stating  that  he  was  in  jail  in  Finland, 
charged  with  smuggling.  He  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  a 
steamer  bound  for  Sweden  with  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  correspondence  with 
Russian  Soviet  leaders  on  his  person.  The 
United  States  Government  maintained  he 
had  been  granted  no  passports.  In  some 
way  he  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
American  port  authorities.  He  secured 
his  release,  however,  from  his  Finnish 
captors." 


and  All  Parts  North" 
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W  There  is  still  a  store,  a  stopping-place 
and  the  old  -Hudson's  Bay  Post,  and  the 
ferry  operated  by  the  government,  free 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  seven. 
The  ferry  is  a  splendidly  roomy  one,  and 
will  carry  four  automobiles  at  once. 

AT  DUNVEGAN  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Duncan  MacDonald,  who 
lived  in  the  north  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  yet  has  retained  the  sibilant 
softness  of  his  Highland  dialect.  He  still 
hopes  to  see  a  city  at  Dunvegan. 

Coming  up  the  long  hill  south  of  the 
river,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  deep 
valley,  with  the  little  settlement  on  the 
other  bank.  Birches  with  their  white 
boles  bordered  the  road,  and  as  a  faint 
breeze  rippled  through  the  golden  leaves, 
they  fell  upon  us  in  a  soundless  shower. 

From  Dunvegan  to  Spirit  River,  the 
roads  wa-e  worse  than  anything  we  had  yet 
seen,  and  consisted  of  a  succession  of  mud 
holes,  but  who  cares  for  mud  holes?  The 
day  was  warm  and  fine,  and  we  had  a  Ford 
truck,  and  my  admiration  for  it  grew  and 
grew,  as  it  pulled  through  roads  that  seem- 
ed bottomless.  But  a  peculiarity  of  this 
country  is  that  there  is  a  bottom  in  the 
mudholek  It  may  be  far  down,  with 
terrible  mud  between  it  and  the  surface, 
but  it  is  hard  and  solid.  Our  truck  lurched 
and  creaked  and  strained,  and  blew  smoke 
out  behind  in  a  frenzy  of  endeavor — and 
I  wondered  afresh  at  the  ingenuity  of  man 
in  being  able  to  make  anything  that  could 
stand  this  terrific  strain. 

But  even  Ford  trucks  have  their  limit, 
and  just  as  we  came  into  Spirit  River,  with 
the  sidewalk  but  a  hundred  yards  away, 
our  engine  suddenly  threw  up  its  hands, 
and  with  a  despairing  gurgle  yielded  the 
spark  of  life,  and  none  of  us  could  say  a 
word  of  reproach.  It  had  surely  earned 
Nirvana! 

We  got  out  and  started  to  walk  in,  with 
our  valises,  but  one  of  the  Spirit  River 
people  seeing  us  came  with  his  car  and 
gathered  us  up  and  brought  us  to  tlie 
Alberta  Hotel. 

Spirit  River  is  a  smart  looking  little 
town,  set  on  a  hill,  a  sell-sufficient  little 
town,  very  young  and  capable  looking, 
and  when  we  were  shown  the  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  vegetables  and  grains,  and  heard 
.something  of  the  agricultural  attainments 
of  the  country,  we  saw  that  its  air  of  con- 
scious power  was  justified.  All  around 
the  land  is  taken,  and  is  being  successfully 
farmed. 

Spirit  River  has  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  two  "V.C.'s"  among  the  boys 
who  went  to  the  war — their  boys  walked 
out  when  news  of  the  war  came,  and  en- 
listed in  Edmonton. 


The  trip  to  Grande  Prairie  from  Spirit 
River  is  made  at  night,  and  although  the 
distance  is  only  about  fifty  miles,  it  takes 
seven  or  eight  hours,  for  the  track  is  so 
poor  the  train  .cannot  go  more  than  eight 
miles  an  hour,  and  often  only  four.  It  is 
fatal  to  look  through  the  open  door  at  the 
car  ahead,  as  it  lurches  and  sways  and 
groans  on  its-protesting  way.  It  has  the 
effect  of  a  merry-go-round  or  a  Ferris 
wheel. 

r>UT  when  the  train  reaches  Grande 
-'-'  Prairie,  the  welcome  of  its  people 
soon  blots  out  the  memory  of  the  night. 

Grande  Prairie  is  the  most  attractive 
place  in  the  north  country,  with  its  good 
buildings,  up-to-date  stores,  fine  hotel  and 
beautiful  surroundings.  To  the  west  is 
Lake  Saskatoon,  a  smart-looking  little 
place,  without  a  railway.  Here  a  Hud- 
son's Bay  Post  on  the  lake  below  the  village 
is  now  used  for  a  school. 

The  farms  around  Lake  Saskatoon  are 
of  the  very  best,  and  on  enquiry  I  found 
the  land  to  be  held  at  forty  and  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
very  high  price  for  land  twenty  miles  from 
a  poor  railway.  But  away  to  the  west  are 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  with  old 
Teepee  lifting  his  white  tent  above  them 
all!  Cold  streams,  with  mountain  trout, 
and  bordered  with  willows,  give  character 
to  the  landscape,  and  there  are  occasional 
lakes,  clear,  cold  and  sparkling,  with 
gravelly  beaches  and  clear  cut  banks. 
The  tales  they  tell  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  almost  pass  belief. 

Speaking  of  the  oat  yield,  a  man  told 
me  of  threshing  for  one  of  his  neighbors, 
whose  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  field  of 
oats  yielded  one  hundred  and  six  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  with  a  twenty  pound  dump 
which  gave  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
At  that,  the  owner  had  a  vague  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  getting  all  that  he  should, 
and  complained  that  the  machine  was 
letting  too  much  go  out  with  the  straw! 

At  "Sunset  Ranch,"  owned  by  Mr. 
Harry  Adair,  four  sections  are  being  farm- 
ed. Mr.  Adair  has  his  own  saw-mill,  and 
has  made  his  buildings  of  four-inch  timber 
— such  as  is  used  in  elevators.  This  makes 
a  very  warm  building,  and  forty  degrees 
below  loses  its  terrors. 

Close  beside  the  Sunset  Ranch  live  the 
Lowe  family,  who  came  over  the  trail  from 
Edson  many  years  ago,  driving  their  stock 
ahead  of  them  to  their  present  location. 
Now  with  their  sons  and  daughters  they 
are  very  comfortably  situated,  and  believe 
absolutely  that  there  is  no  place  like  Scenic 
Heights. 

At  Valhalla  there  is  a  settlement  of 
Norwegian  people,  who  are  developing  this 
district  into  one  of  the  most  progressive 


as  well  as  prosperous  in  the  north  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ronning, 
the  Lutheran  minister.  Mr.  Ronning's 
eldest  son.  Nils,  was  assistant  registrar  of 
Alberta  University  until  the  time  of  his 
death  by  drowning  in  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
this  summer.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
exceptional  ability,  whose  loss  is  keenly 
felt  by  the  whole  Province. 

The  great  need  of  the  north  country  is 
of  course  the  railroad,  and  these  pioneer 
people  who  were  not  turned  aside  by 
mountains  or  streams  are  going  to  have 
one.  The  ranchers  around  Grande  Prairie 
have  already  started  a  fund  to  encourage 
some  private  concern  or  some  Province 
to  begin'  operations,  and  have  over  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  collected.  They 
intend  to  collect  one  hundred  thousand. 

There  is  considerable  rivalry  between 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver  as  to  which 
shall  be  the  point  of  entry.  Geographi- 
cally, Edmonton  is  closer,  but  Vancouver 
is  more  attractive  because  of  its  being  a 
seaport,  and  having  the  milder  climate. 
Vancouver  needs  the  grain  and  cattle 
which  the  north  can  produce  so  well,  and 


in  return  the  north  wants  the  British 
Columbia  fruit.  Besides,  the  northern 
people  want  some  place  to  holiday  in, 
and  here  again  Vancouver  scores. 

The  Vancouver  boards  of  trade  recently 
made  a  pilgrimage  into  the  north,  and  were 
the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
northern  towns,  and  talked  cheerfully  of 
coming  developments.  They  were  most 
anxious  to  find  out  how  the  people  wanted 
their  railroad  to  come— by  the  Pine  Pass- 
or  the  Peace  Pass — and  what  about  having 
it  both  ways  while  they  were  at  it?  It  was 
a  pleasantgame  like  the  old  one  of — "What 
would  you  do  if  you  had  three  wishes?" 

One  of  their  press  men,  in  writing  about 
it  for  his  paper,  quite  truthfully  said  the 
visit  would  at  least  have  one  good  effect — 
if  no  more — it  would  hearten  the  settlers 
to  wait  a  little  longer.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  doubt  about  their  waiting! 
In  the  meantime  they  are  a  well-fed,  well- 
clothed,  happy,  courteous  and  hospitable 
people,  who  read  MacLean's  Magaziw.. 
the  Toronto  Globe,  the  Northwest  Farmer, 
and  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  and  are  not 
downhearted. 


Jest  of  Circumstance 
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Having  made  careful  inquiries  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  telegraph  office, 
Phyllis  stepped  out  into  the  dusk. 

Christmas!  Christmas!  The  whole  city 
mad  with  it!  Joying  in  it!  Laughing  in 
it! 

,  The  streets  ablaze  with  light.  Wonder- 
fill  windows!  Marvellous  shops!  Such 
toys!  Such  color!  Scarlet  and  tinsel  and 
silver!  Whatever  it  be,  let  it  be  gay. 

Oh,  Christmas!  Christmas!  How  we 
need  you!     How  we  love  you! 

Keep  in  the  shadows,  Phyllis!  Keep  in 
the  shadows!  These  women  from  the 
Pullman!  They  will  be  here,  perhaps, 
hurrying  from  one  shop  to  another! 
Keep  in  the  shadow!  You  do  not  want  to 
see  them,  nor  them  to  see  you. 

Even — it  might  happen  suddenly — with- 
out any  warning — one  might — confront 
Bruce! 

There  are  quiet  streets,  Phyllis;  leading 
from  the  garish  highway  of  merriment, 
up  to  the  slopes  of  the  white  tranquil 
Hill. 

Crunching  through  the  frozen  snow,  with 
one's  face  to  the  sunset.  How  one 
tramps!     How  one  thinks! 

A  sled  whizzes  past,  the  boys  and  girls 
shrieking  and  yelling  in  the  ecstasy  of 
speed.  Let  them  pass.  Up  here  in  the 
frozen  slopes,  it  is  Peace,  and  one  possesses 
the  Silence  of  the  Hills,  till  the  white  is 
wrapped   in   shadow,   and   night  is   here. 

The  descent  from  Avernus  is  easy. 
The  descent  from  the  Hill  top  to  one  half 
of  a  double  room  is  a  task. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  her  room 
Phyllis  saw  a  girl,  dressed  in  the  very  height 
of  fashion,  on  her  knees  frankly  admiring 
her  leather  suitcase. 

"Say,  are  you  P.H.D.?  Nifty  luggage 
you've  got  all  right!  Hope  you  don't  mind 
me  admirin'  it.  I'm  Miss  Higgins.  The 
sec'try  says  you're  Miss  Dale.  Pleased 
to  meet  you,  Miss  Dale!" 

Phyllis  returned  the  friendly  nod,  with 
a  horrible  sinking  of  her  heart.  If  she 
had  known  such  loquaciousness  went  with 
a  double  room  she  might  have  tried  further. 

"Say!  I'm  just  dead  beat;  anyway,  I 
thought  I'd  come  in  early  to-night.  The 
sec'try  told  me  you  had  just  come  to 
Canada,  and  I  thought  maybe  you  would 
be  lonesome  and  I'd  be  sociable  like!" 

The  girl  was  removing  a  very  fashion- 
able hat  and  Phyllis  saw  that  the  black 
eyes,  which  had  before  been  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  hat,  glanced  at  her 
clothes  keenly,  and  finished  up  with  a 
smile,  friendly  and  "sociable  like." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  am 
really  very  tired,  and  I  think  I  would  like 
to  go  to  bed  at  once." 

"Oh  don't  you  mind  me;  an'  saij,  I've  got 
a  swell  story  here,  if  you  would  like  me  to 
•read  it  aloud?" 

"Thank  you,  .very  much,  but  I  believe 
I  would  rather  sleep." 

This  was  scarcely  Miss  Higgins'  idea  of 
sociability,  however,  although  she  did 
allow  a  short  pause  to  intervene,  while  she 
searched    vigorously  in    her  top  drawer. 

"Can  you  beat  it?  Seems  'sif  every- 
thing I  own  kep'  gittin'  in  this  drawer! 
Here's  me  tearin'  home  to  finish  Christmas 
presents,  and  takin'  half  my  time  to  find 


them.  Oh,  gee.  Here's  my  last  bottle  of 
perfume  been  runhin'  out!" 

An  assortment  of  silk  stockings  and  lace 
collars  having  been  thrown  on  the  floor, 
a  bundle,  pinned  up  in  a  clean  towel,  wa.s 
found  some  layers  further  down  the  drawer. 

"Gee!  but  you  have  to  hide  it  careful 
when  Gladys  is  round.  She's  my  girl 
frien'  an'  this  is  her  Christmas  present  I'm 
makin'.  It's  the  newest  style  of  sachet. 
Aint  it  swell?" 

'TPHE  girl  sat  on  the  end  of  her  bed,  on 
-*-  top  of  her  piled  up  belongings,  to  bring 
her  nearer  to  the  light,  embroidering  with 
considerable  skill  a  rich  piece  of  silk. 

Phyllis  watched  her,  interested. 

"I  thought  you  were  'dead-beat,' " 
she  remarked.  Phyllis  never  could  resist 
new  phrases. 

"So  I  am,  but  this  is  Christmas  presents. 
Gee,  many's  the  Christmas  Eve  I've  sat 
up  pretty  near  all  night  flnishin'  my 
Christmas  presents." 

(Oh,  Christmas!  Christmas!  Giving 
means  Loving.) 

"Say,"  she  went  on  later,  glancing  for  a 
second  at  Phyllis  brushing  her  hair,  "you've 
got  some  hair.  It  would  look  grand  if  you 
knew  how  to  do  it  up  stylish.  There's  a 
girl  in  the  'Ribbons'  that  can  do  hair  swell. 
I'll  ask  her  to  show  you  how." 

"She  is  a  dear,"  thought  Phyllis,  drawn 
for  a  minute  from  the  contemplation  of 
herself  and  her  troubles,  and  wondering 
why  the  sachet  was  suddenly  being  pinned 
up  and  put  away. 

"There!  Didn't  I  pretty  near  forget 
you  was  tired.  An'  I  s'pose,  you  have  a 
headache.  Folks  most  always  do  have 
headaches  when  they  travel.  I'll  just 
pop  the  light  out  in  a  mo'." 

Chattering  volubly,  she  made  her  pre- 
parations for  bed.  A  word  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  reached  Phyllis'  understanding, 
till  suddenly  an  interrogative  silence 
seemed  to  call  for  an  answer. 

Looking  up  at  the  girl,  shivering  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed,  Phyllis  was  shocked  to  see 
how  pinched  and  weary  was  the  little  pale 
face,  now  that  her  hair  had  been  brushed 
back  fop  the  night.  She  was  looking  at 
Phyllis  anxiously  and  almost  shyly. 

"Did  you  ask  me  something?  I'iri 
afraid  I  didn't  hear,"  said  Phyllis. 

_  "Where  you  got  it,  you  know.  All  the 
girls  use  it — 'specially  like  now,  when  we're 
all  dead  beat.  But  none  of  them  put  it 
on  as  grand  as  you." 

"Put  what  on,"  repeated  Phyllis,  puzzled. 
"I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Gee!  It  would  be  swell  if  you  would 
show  me  how,"  and  the  girl  rubbed  her  pale 
cheeks  wistfully,  and  looked  so  admiringly 
at  Phyllis'  rich  coloring  that  she  under- 
stood. 

Phyllis  understood  and  laughed,  and  a 
wave  of  feeling  sent  her  to  the  other  bed, 
where  she  tucked  the  shivering  little  piece 
of  humanity  between  the  sheets: 

"You  get  it  in  England,  in  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine,  and  walking  on  the  moors,  and 
digging  in  the  gardens,"  she  said.  And, 
opening  the  window,  she  threw  her  travel- 
ling rug  over  the  protesting  girl  and  turned 
out  the  light. 
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Gazing  into  the  darkness  for  hour  after 
hour,  she  finally  fell  asleep  in  the  early 
(lawn,  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

'T^WO  days  until  Christmas  would  be 
1  past.  Then  she  could  take  steps  to 
lind  some  position.  Not  having  before 
made  such  an  attempt  she  did  not  count  on 
difficulties.  She  was  educated  and  she 
was  strong.  She  had  no  fears — only  she 
wanted  the  time  of  holly,  and  festivities, 
and  carols,  and  all  the  dear,  dear  things 
that  had  been  so  much  to  her  in  other  years 
1 0  be  over  first. 

Thank  God  there  was  a  Mountain  here, 
a  place  of  solitary  paths  half  buried  in 
snow;  groves  of  trees,  their  boughs  crack- 
ling beneath  a  smooth  coating  of  frost. 
.\nd  empty  quarries,  with  caves,  hidden  in 
the  side  of  the  hill,  furnished  with  beds  of 
snow,  and  decorated  with  icicles  and 
frozen  mist. 

Humanity,  with  its  curious  eyes,  and  its 
c|uestioning  tongue  was  not  there,  and 
Phyllis  turned  to  the  Mountain  with  a 
thankful  heart. 

Lingering  on  the  white  slopes,  climbing 
the  paths,  stumbling  over  frozen  tracks, 
Phyllis  spent  long  hours,  her  mind  going 
over  and  over  the  same  questions,  like  the 
incessant  whirring  of  a  machine. 

From  the  moment  she  had  left  her  room 
in  the  morning  until  her  return,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  words  she  had  spoken 
to  an  old  woman  at  a  church,  it  had  been  a 
day  of  silence. 

Miss  Higgins  was  already  here,  and 
Silence  skulked  out  of  the  door.  It  could 
not  rest  in  her  environment. 

"Gee,  Miss  Dale,  some  people  have  all 
the  luck!  Here's  you  doing  nothin'  all 
day,  like  any  swell  dame.  Here's  me  dead 
beat  with  sellin'  'em  Christmas  presents. 
There  aint  nothin'  left  of  rne  to  'write 
home  about'.     And  that'n  no  lie." 

A  voice,  tired  to  the  point  of  irritation, 
eyes,  drawn  and  strained,  burning  cheeks! 
The  girl  in  a  heap  on  the  bed  was  right. 
There  wasn't  much  left  "to  write  home 
about." 

"My,  but  sometimes  I  hate  this  here 
Christmas!"  the  tired  girl  went  on,  her 
voice  hoarse  and  broken.  "All  this 
chasin'  and  drivin'  an' — ." 

Phyllis  roused  herself.  Here  was  a  sick 
girl,  or  in  any  case  here  was  an  exhausted 
girl.  Carefully  putting  away  the  stylish 
hat  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  chair, 
Phyllis  set  to  work  to  put  her  to  bed. 
"You  need  a  good  night's  sleep.  You  will 
be  all  right  to-morrow,"  she  said.  But 
she  wasn't. 

Waking  later  from  a  fitful  doze,  Phyllis 
saw  a  still,  white  figure  sitting  on  the  floor 
near  the  open  window.  The  white  rays  of 
the  moon,  and  the  reflection  of  the  snow, 
gave  an  unnatural  appearance  of  marble. 
She  had  once  seen  in  France  a  white 
marble  .statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The 
figure  on  the  floor  was  exactly  like  it. 
Night  and  the  light  of  a  planet  had  trans- 
figured a  little  shop  girl— a  feverish,  sick 
shop  girl,  into  the  form  of  the  saint  of 
France. 

"I  was  hot,  an'  I  wanted  to  get  cool," 
she  cried,  struggling  peevishly  as  Phyllis 
almost  lifted  her  back  into  bed. 


IF  I  stop  in  bed  I  will  lose  my  job,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it,"  she  insisted, 
next  morning  when  Phyllis,  seeing  signs  of 
a  high  temperature,  had  asked  the  secre- 
tary to  send  for  a  doctor. 

"Nonsense!  Nonsense!"  replied  that 
gentleman,  irritably,  "the  girls  always  talk 
like  that!" 

In  his  trail  he  left  sobs,  stormy  and  un- 
controllable, and  protests  that  her  job 
would  be  gone  forever. 

"D'ye  think  Mr.  Hicks  would  stand  for 
it!     Christmas  Eve!     An'  me  at  the  laces 
stoppin'  away!"  she  protested. 
"Perhaps   he   will   find  someone  else — 
just  for  the  day." 

"I  think   I  see   him  diggin'   round  the 

day    before   Christmas!     You   jest   bet   I 

am  goin'  to  get  up,  and  never  mind  what." 

As  Phyllis  watched  the  futile  attempt  to 

stand,  she  suddenly  announced: 

"Look  here,  I'll  tell  you!     I'll  take  your 
place    to-day— if    you    think    that     Mr. 
Hicks  will  have  me." 
"You— Gee!" 
'Yes,  me.     I'm  going." 
Followed  explanations,  and   directions, 
excitedly  given. 

"An'  for  the  land's  sake  don't  mix  up 
the  filet  lace — " 

But  Phyllis  was  off,  with  long  swift 
steps,  feeling  for  the  first  time,  since  the 
terrible  morning  in  the  station,  like  Phyllis 
Dale.  She  breathed  in  the  cold  frosty 
air,  rubbed  her  ears  and  her  hands  briskly 


till  they  tingled,  and  in  a  wonderful  glow 
of  color  turned  in  at  the  grey  stone  block 
described  to  her. 

"Pardon  me,  madame,  but  the  shop 
isn't  open  yet,  and  you've  come  in  at  the 
door  for  the  employees." 

"Oh,  but— may  I  speak  to  Mr.  Hicks? 
You  are  Mr.  Hicks?  Well,  would  I  do- 
do you  think?  I  mean.  Miss  Higgins  is 
very  ill  and  can't  come,  and  I  shall  take 
her  place  for  the  day,  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Hicks  was  skilled  in  the  study  of 
humanity — at  least  of  customers — and  was 
not  blind  enough  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Phyllis  behind  his  counter,  ignorant  as  she 
confessed  herself  to  be  of  the  art  of  selling, 
might  nevertheless  be  in  no  small  degree  a 
decoration  to  his  department.  After  some 
demurring  and  expostulating  as  to  her 
lack  of  training  he  agreed  to  accept  her 
as  Miss  Higgins'  substitute. 

"But  be  careful.  Pray  be  careful,  my 
dear  Miss  Dale—!  The  novelties  are  at 
your  counter  too!" 

And  the  day  before  Christmas  had  be- 
gun. 

Here  and  there,  hither  and  thither, 
jostled  and  pushed  the  folks.  It  was  like 
wine  to  the  women,  it  was  Hades  to  the 
men. 

The  grown-ups  were  children  again; 
and  the  children,  because  they  carried  their 
own  money,  and  made  their  own  purchases, 
were  grown-ups. 

The  Mountain  had  sent  its  own  repre- 
sentative, for  the  woods  came  walking  in. 
Fields  of  green  trees,  baby  trees,  were  here, 
bearing  a  very  different  fruit  from  the 
parent  trees,  left  behind  on  the  hill. 

The  bells  from  the  cathedral  were  clang- 
ing and  clashing  the  joy  of  the  year! 

Busy,  busy  folk,  everywhere  studying 
their  paper  lists  with  puzzled  faces. 

"Oh  heavens!"  wailed  a  woman's  voice, 
near  Phyllis,  "I've  lost  my  list!" 

Phyllis  rescued  it  from  being  done  to 
death  by  countless  feet. 

Father — Don't  know. 
Mother — Gloves. 
Bill — Cigarette  case. 
Grace — Don't  know, 
and  so  on  for  half  a  column. 

People  were  gripped  by  the  wonderful 
pa.ssion  of  giving  that  takes  possession  of 
humanity  at  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  floated  into  the 
store,  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  jostling 
folk. 

THE  other  girls  at  the  counter  seemed 
rather  suspicious  of  Phyllis.  When  she 
had  time  to  think  her  mind  flew  to  the 
picture  her  father  would  have  of  her  to- 
day—Christmas eve— going  gaily  through 
the  shops  with  Bruce— learning  to  know 
his  sister,  whom  they  had  expected  would 
meet  Phyllis— happy— cared  for  -perhaps 
already  a  bride! 

And  here  she  was,  serving  behind  the 
counter,  friendless,  except  for  little  Miss 
Higgins. 

At  first  she  was  rather  embarrassed, 
dreading  to  look  round  in  case  a  figure 
that  she  feared,  yet  longed  to  see,  might  be 
there.  As  the  hours  wore  on,  however, 
she  became  accustomed  to  it  and  lost  her 
nervousness.  ^^ 

"Gloves  on  the  next  counter. 
"Fancy  goods  in  the  basement." 
"Children's  boots  upstairs!" 
"Well     I    do    think    that's    too    much! 
Yes,   it   is,   dear!     Your  Aunt  May  only 
gave  me  a  'passed  on'  present  last  Christ- 
mas, and  I  don't  intend  to  spend  so  much 
on  her."     And  a  tall  woman,  with  the  face 
of  a  Madonna,  and  the  heart  of  an  adding 
machine,  hurried  her  wondering  daughter 
to  the  bargain  counter. 

Presently  there  passed  an  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  handsome  fur  coat,  and  a  girl 
about  twenty  or  so,  looking  rather  dis- 
tressed, lagging  behind  him. 

"Get  that  for  your  mother  from  me,  and 
that   will    settle    her   for    another   year,' 
he  commanded,  pointing  to  a  lace  collar 
on  a  stand.  ,  ^  u 

"But,  Uncle,  don't  you  remember  1  told 
you  last  night  that  I  had  already  bought  a 
lace  for  mother  for  my  present  to  her? 
The  girl,  who  could  scarcely  be  seen  for 
parcels,  spoke  in  a  very  distressed  voice. 
"There  you  are  again!  Always  con- 
tradicting. I  thought  you  came  to  help 
me,  and  all  you  do  is  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  everything  I  suggest.  Can  t 
you  agree  about  anything?  This  Christ- 
mas business  is  bad  enough  itself,  without 
this  everlasting  contradiction."  And  the 
irascible  old  gentleman  shoved  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  turned  his  back  on  his  niece, 
and  made  a  dive  for  the  door. 


He,  as  you  may  notice,  had  missed  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas. 

The  bells  rang  out  merrily!  Christmas 
bells! 

What  fools  we  mortals  be!  Phyllis, 
all  the  morning,  had  scarcely  dared  to  look 
across  the  counter  to  the  other  aisles  in 
dread  of  whom  she  might  see.  Now  as 
the  hours  passed,  dread  changed  to  hunger 
and  longing. 

"Say,  girls,  Mr.  Hicks  says  as  there  s 
coffee  "and  sandwiches  in  the  rest-room,  and 
that  you  are  to  slip  off  by  turns  and  take  it, 
as  the  store  will  be  open  till  ten  o'clock." 
Phyllis  looked  up  to  smile  at  the  im- 
portant voice  of  the  small  messenger  of 
good  tidings.  Her  eyes,  sweeping  up- 
wards, were  suddenly  arrested. 

In  the  next  aisle,  bending  over  some- 
thing on  the  counter,  turning,  laughing 
and  excited,  to  a  girl  beside  him,  was 
Bruce.  The  store  whirled  about  her,  and 
the  blood  raced  madly  through  her  veins, 
clogging  her  brain,  leaving  her  at  the 
mercy  of  instinct. 

Hanging  out  of  a  train  window  in  a 
London  station,  his  eyes  riveted  on  her, 
pleading  that  the  parting  might  not.be  too 
long— that  was  the  last  time!  A  whirlwind 
of  memories  rushed  through  her  mind. 
In  any  case,  she  would  know.  She 
must  know  what  had  brought  ruin  to  her 
love  and  her  life.  He  need  not  see  her— 
she  would  make  vastly  sure  that  he  would 
not  see  her— but  Phyllis  must  have  definite 
knowledge. 

With  a  sudden  movement,  she  was 
pushing  past  the  girls,  who  were  too  busy 
to  give  more  than  an  annoyed  glance,  and 
hurrying  to  the  dressing  room  for  her  coat. 
"Say,  that  English  girl  is  in  some  hurry 
for  her  food.  Seems  like  she  hadn't  had 
anything  to  eat  for  a  month,"  remarked  the 
girl  next  to  where  she  had  stood,  and  in  the 
turmoil  of  selling  that  was  for  the  time  all 
the  notice  that  was  taken  of  her  sudden 
disappearance. 

Hurrying  from  the  entrance  on  the  side 
street,  she  hovered  near  the  great  gla^ 
central  doors,  until  a  merry,  familiar  laugh 
told  her  that  her  waiting  was  over. 
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PAST  the  cross  streets  she  went,  with 
their  Christmas  traflic,  where  it  was 
easy  to  follow  unobserved;  past  the  hand- 
some houses  of  the  wealthy,  unshaded 
windows  showing  rosy  lights,  Christmas 
trees,  and  rooms  full  of  children;  past  the 
great  white  hospital,  glistening  in  its  dress 
of  hoar  frost;  up  to  the  slope  of  the  Hill. 
The  light  of  the  rising  moon  shone  on  a 
little  stone  house,  oh!  much  simpler  and 
tinier  than  the  grand  ones  surrounding  it, 
with  a  roadside  shrubbery  of  evergreen 
shielding  it  from  the  road. 

Here  the  man  and  the  girl  turned  in,  and 
Phyllis,  from  the  shadows  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  saw  that  a  latch  key  admitted 
them  both.     So  it  was  here. 

The  fire  that  seemed  to  burn  her  up 
died  out  suddenly.  Cold,  silent,  Phyllis 
continued  up  the  glittering  white  slope. 
The  mystery  of  Christmas  was  in  the 
Night  that  lay  about  her— garnished, 
ready,  waiting.  A  world— white  and  clean 
-above  her  a  sky,  mysterious,  dark,  bring- 
ing forth  stars,  bright,  tingling  Christmas 

"*  Oh,  Night  of  Nights!  ,    ™    „. 

With  bitterness  in  her  heart,  Phyllis, 
a  stranger  and  alone,  turned  impatiently 
from  the  peace  of  the  whitened  hills.  The 
city  below  her  sparkled  and  glittered, 
white  and  radiant;   beyond  lay  the  frozen 

river. 

There  was  a  slight  movement  lower 
down;  and  footsteps  were  approaching. 
Phyllis  turned  to  leave  the  solitary  spaces 
and  to  hide  herself  in   the  world  below. 

After  all,  other  girls  had  their  hearts 
wrung,  and  their  pride  trampled  on. 

Phyllis  stumbled  over  the  frozen  snow, 
the  cold  becoming  keener  every  moment, 
and  the  road  but  a  polished  sheet  of  ice. 

She  hastened  past  the  little  stone  house 
with  the  roadside  shrubbery,  and  turned 
her   eyes   away.     She   had   seen    enough. 

Suddenly,  there  was  the  sound  of  the 
banging  of  a  door;  and  a  man's  step  crunch- 
ed quickly  over  the  frozen  road  behind  her. 
Phyllis  hurried  on  in  the  shelter  of  the  dead 
trees.  , 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  a  large  square 
house,  a  'Sleigh,  scarcely  visible  for  its 
load  of  parcels,  was  drawn  up— the   horse 

champing  and  fretting,  excited  by  the 
cold,  and  the  noi.se  of  its  own  bells. 

A  sudden  shout  from  a  party  of  chil- 
dren sliding  on  the  next  street  startled  the 
animal.  It  tossed  its  head  and  started 
off      The    driver,    waiting    at    the    hcnisc 
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door  to  deliver  parcels,  threw  them  down 
and  made  a  dash  for  his  horse. 

Phyllis  reached  the  open  gate  at  the 
identical  moment.  In  the  collision  Phyllis, 
being  the  lighter,  went  down,  while  the  man 
made  a  leap  on  the  back  of  his  sleigh, 
seized  his  reins,  shouted  a  word  of  apology 
in  French,  and  had  disappeared  in  a  trice. 

In  her  haste  to  rise,  Phyllis  stepped  on  a 
piece  of  loose  frozen  snow  and  fell  again, 
giving  herself  a  considerable  blow. 

Two  long  strides  brought  the  man  from 
the  house  to  her  side.  Stooping,  le  put 
out  his  hand  to  assist  her. 

"Please  let  me  help  you.  That  great 
rough  dolt  deserves  a  thrashing." 

Though  the  blow  had  left  her  weak  and 
giddy,  she  knew  she  dared  not  speak. 
Keeping  her  head  as  much  in  the  shadow  as 
possible,  she  struggled  to  her  feet,  mutter- 
ing something   about   being   "all  right." 

Suddenly,  with  a  phiz  and  a  crackle, 
an  electric  lamp,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
which  had  been  out,  glared  over  their 
heads,  straight  into  the  face  of   Phyllis. 

"Phyllis — my  God — you — !" 

The  man,  dazed,  fell  back. 

N  THE  face  of  his  bewilderment,  the 
girl  became  suddenly  calm.  No  cheap 
heroics  for  her.  She  suddenly  felt  surely 
she  had  already  lost  enough  dignity, 
following  him  like  a  mad  thing!  Thank 
heaven,  she  had  control  of  herself  again. 
"Of  course  it  is  I,  Phyllis  Dale.  There 
is  no  need  for  us  to  talk.  We  shall  not 
meet  again,  I  am  sure,  if  either  of  us  can 
help  it.  I  had  not  known  before  that  men 
were  capable  of  such  things.  Please  let 
me  pass." 

And,  indeed,  in  his  bewilderment  he 
almost  did  let  her  pass.  As  she  moved, 
however,  he  suddenly  caught  her  wrist 
with  his  left  hand.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  right  was  an  artificial  limb. 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  are  you 
saying?  Don't  you  see  I  am  all  in  the 
dark?  I  thought  you  were  in  Surrey, 
Phyllis.  When  did  you  come?  Why 
didn't  I  know?  Why  should  we  not  meet 
again?" 

The  girl  struggled  to  go.  '  Are  you 
mad,  Phyllis,  to  think  I  will  let  you  go  like 
this?     Is  your  father  here  too?" 

"My  telegrams  have  already  told  you." 
"Your  telegrams!  Wfta/ telegrams?" 
For  a  brief  second  puzzled  silence  lay 
between  them.  The  man  in  his  height 
looked  almost  grotesque  in  his  big  loose 
coat,  his  eyes  blazing  with  impatience; 
the  girl,  losing  her  grip,  her  heart  beating 
through  her  white  face.  About  them  the 
night  with  its  Christmas  mystery. 

"Tell  me,  Phyllis,  I  swear  to  you  I  have 
not  the  faintest  knowledge  of  what  you 
mean!"  ,  ^  ... 

"My  father  sent  you  a  telegram,  telling 
you  I  was  leaving  with  my  aunt  without- 
waiting  for  Spring— giving  you  the  name  of 
my  steamer,  and  the  time  when  I  would 
arrive.  I  wired  you  from  St.  -lohn  when- 
ever we  reached  it,  and  again  the  next  day, 
when  my  train  left.  I  have  found  that 
I  have  been  a  trusting  fool,  and  that  you 
never  wished  or  expected  me  to  come  at  all. 
I  leave  you  my  congratulations!" 

She  half  turned  to  the  little  stone  house 
further  up  the  hill,  but  the  man  did  not 
notice.  He  was  silent  for  a  second  and 
then,  releasing  her,  looked  straight  into 

''"Ph'yilis-  Phyllis,  my  darling,"  he  said. 
"You  and  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  tricked  out  of  the  happiness  of 
our  lives.  None  of  your  telegrams  has 
ever  reached  me.  A  fortnight  ago  my 
artificial  arm  went  back  on  me.  I  he 
nerves  of  my  shoulder  hurt  as  they  did 
after  my  first  operation,  and  I  was  sent 
back   to   hospital   to   have   another   limb 

"""The  hospital  isn't  in  this  city,  you  know. 
Phvllis  dear,  and  I  shut  up  my  little  apart- 
ment and  left  at  once,  without  giving  any 
cHrections  for  letters.  I  thought  I  woul. 
e  back  in  a  few  days,  an'^.my  ^houUkT 
was  stinging  like  the  mischief,  Phyllis 
I  couldn't  think  of  another  thing! 

A  toboggan,  carrying  its  oad  of  hapin 
boys  and  girls,  approached  them,  and  thev 
stooped  si)eaking  until  it  passed. 

"'only  came  back  to-day.  dear,  and 
Nan  me  me," "Ah,  Nan!"  His  eyes, 
riveted  on  her  face,  saw  the  muscles  twitch, 
and  a  revelation  came  to  him. 

"Nan  met  me,".he  went  on.  She  Knew, 
I  was  bringing  down  her  Christmas 
prerj^Tt  f  om'^Gerald.  Gerald,  you  know 
s  her  new  fiancee.  Afterwards,  she  went 
with  me  shopping  for  something  I  wanted 
^  .  v,^,    ,„v  darling.    Oh.  I  sent  you  a  real 
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present  ten  days  ago,  but  I  wanted  to  buy 
something  for  you  on  Christmas  Eve! 
Nan  said  she  would  do  it  up  for  me  in  real 
Christmas  style,  so  I  went  home  with  her. 
Here  it  is—"  he  went  on,  dragging  a  paper 
parcel,  covered  with  Christmas  seals, 
from  his  breast  pocket.  "Oh,  Phyllis— 
oh,  Phyllis— " 

Is  there  one  reason  why  Phyllis  should 
not  be  the  Phyllis  of  the  garden  in  dear  old 
Surrey— Phyllis,  the  loving  and  beloved? 

The  Christmas  stars,  using  their  Morse 
code,  twinkled  back  "None,"  and  sure  they 
ought  to  know! 


"Gee!  Miss  Dale,  what's  got  you? 
Say,  but  your  eyes  are  shining!  You  look 
as  if  you'd  been  gettin'  Christmas  presents 
instead  of  sellin' them." 

Phyllis  ran  over  to  the  little  bed,  and 
put  her  arms  round  the  little  figure. 

"So  I  have,"  she  whispered,  "the 
grandest,  finest  present  any  girl  ever  got, 
and  you  have  to  hurry  up  and  get  well,  for 
in  two  days  you  are  going  to  put  on  a  new 
frock,  that  is  my  Christmas  present  to 
you,  and  come  to  my  wedding!" 

"Can  you  beat  it!"  gasped  little  Miss 
Higgins. 


Buttered  Side  Up 

Continued  from  page  27 


"Eraser  dropped  on  anything  yet?" 
Whiston,  the  lawyer,  asked  of  old  John 
Benton. 

"Not  that  I've  heard  of,"  was  the  reply. 
"He'll  land  all  right,  and  a  bit  of  mauling 
round  won't  harm  him." 

"Probably  not,"  said  Whiston.  "Especi- 
ally as  he  is  not  at  all  lacking  in  self- 
confidence.  I  guess  he  thought  he  knew  it 
all  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  had  your  ex- 
perience, Benton." 

"And  he  does  know  quite  a  bit,"  con- 
ceded the  old  man.  "Once  or  twice  he 
gave  me  all  I  could  handle."  And  Ben- 
ton, who  wasn't  much  of  a  gossip,  took  his 
departure. 

"Really  Eraser's  lack  of  diplomacy  has 
been  very  notable,"  observed  Whiston  to 
those  who  lingered  over  cake  and  coffee. 
"One  would  have  thought  that,  knowing 
the  wide  influence  wielded  by  men  like 
Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr.  Benton,  he  would 
have  avoided  antagonizing  them." 

"If  you  think  that  Uncle  John  approves 
of  men  who  toady  to  Mr.  Fortescue  or 
him,  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Whiston," 
interposed  Ella  spiritedly.  "Both  of  them, 
I  feel  sure,  think  none  the  less  of  a  man  who 
defended  what  he  thought  were  the  rights 
of  his  employer." 

"Oh,  doubtless,"  said  Whiston,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  saying  "Amen"  to  any- 
thing Fortescue  prayed.  "What  I  mean 
is  that  there  are  men  in  the  world  so  un- 
diplomatic that  they  don't  know  which 
side  their  bread's  buttered.  Then,  there 
are  those  whose  bread  always  falls  buttered 
side  up.  I  hear,  by  the  way,  that  Cray- 
shaw  is  likely  to  take  Mr.  Benton's  vacated 
shoes,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Florida.  A  most 
excellent  appointment,  I  should  judge  it — 
a  man  of  excellent  family  and  standing, 
practical  and  capable,  who  will  work 
harmoniously  with  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Mr. 
Benton  at  all  times.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Crayshaw  will  know  the  but- 
tered side  of  his  bread." 

"'T^ELEGRAM   for   you,    Mr.    Fraser," 

■■-  said  the  hotel  man  when  Eddie  enter- 
ed the  lobby. 

The  recipient  opened  the  missive,  read 
and  re-read  it.  It  was  dated  the  day  be- 
fore, and  had  evidently  been  delayed  en 
route.     The  burden  of  it  was  as  follows: — 

"Wish  to  see  you  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Expenses  and  fee  paid.  Fortescue,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida." 

At  first  Fraser  suspected  some  mining 
camp  joke.  He  went  over  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  ostensibly  to  inquire  as  to  the 
delay.  The  thing  was  genuine  enough. 
What  did  Fortescue  want  him  for? 
Thoughts  began  to  dart  about  his  brain, 
dreams  to  weave  themselves  on  his  vivid 
imagination. 

"Go  slow,  son!"  he  admonished  himself, 
when  the  castles  in  rose  and  gold  began  to 
be  visible.  Then,  like  a  practical  man,  he 
went  to  bed  to  sleep  over  things.  He 
rose  and  breakfasted  early.  He  emerged 
from  the  dining-room  as  Benton  entered 
the   hotel,    apparently   in    quest   of   him. 

"Got  Forteseue's  wire?"  the  visitor 
asked. 

"Last  night— delayed  in  transit,"  Fraser 
replied. 

"I'd  one  telling  me  he  wanted  to  see 
you.     Going?" 

"Yes,  I've  nothing  on  hand,  and  a  trip 
south  looks  good,"  said  Eddie. 

"He  wants  to  talk  with  you  about 
things.  Remembef  that  wall  collapse 
between  the  Star  Number  Two  Pit  and  our 
Seven?  You  folks  claimed  our  blasting 
at  fault,  and  wanted  twenty  thousand. 
The  Star's  notion  of  humor.  Suit  was 
filed,  and  it  seems  the  liquidators  are 
pushing  it.  Hearing's  down  for  the  23rd. 
The  old  man's  hot  about  it" 


"I  can't  see  what  about,"  Fraser  replied. 
"The  claim's  sound;  you  ripped  out  the 
bulwark,  tumbled  shacks  and  hoists  into 
the  pit,  and  played  general  hob;  the 
marvel  was  you  didn't  kill  a  dozen  or  two." 
','Bah!  just  an  unavoidable  incident  in 
every-day  work,"  said  Benton  impatiently. 
"However,  Fortescue  might  mention  it  to 
you — that's  just  my  guess.  You  are  out 
of  the  Star  employ  now — they're  dead  as 
Columbus — and  things  look  different, 
maybe,  tp  you.  It's  just  a  case  of  liquida- 
tors, with  fee-hungry  Drysdale  at  their 
back,  trying  to  boost  assets.  Whichever 
way  the  case  goes  it  will  neither  fatten  nor 
impoverish  you.  You're  not  the  advice- 
taking  kind  any  more  than  I'm  the  advice- 
giving  brand,  but  just  for  once  I'll  break' 
loose. 

"As  an  old  man,  who  knows  Fortescue, 
and  has  seen  a  good  bit  of  the  world,  and 
the  ways  of  men,  I'd  bid  you  watch  your 
step,  put  personal  safety  first,  consider 
Number  One.  You  may  be  in  a  position 
to  put  Fortescue  under  obligation  to  you; 
remember,  he  never  welshes  on  a  debt.  He 
pays  both  ways — friend  and  foe." 

"Bah!  I  might  have  known,"  snapped 
Eddie,  when  the  other  had  gone.  "I'm 
to  rat  on  my  former  employers,  in  the 
hope  that  when  bones  are  plentiful  and 
dogs  few,  something  will  be  tossed  to  me." 
At  first  he  decided  he  would  not  go, 
then  resolved  to  go.  So  that  same  evening 
he  started  on  his  way,  leaving  the  snows 
and  frosts  and  keen  winds  of  the  North 
for  the  warm  sun,  foliaged  trees,  flowers 
and  open  water  of  the  South.  There  was 
a  car  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  train. 
Fraser  would  have  preferred  to  walk  to 
his  hotel. 

On  reaching  the  house — a  palatial 
establishment,  worthy  of  the  fortune  of  the 
old  millionaire — he  discovered  that  the 
hotel  was  off  the  schedule,  that  he  was  to 
be  the  house  guest  of  the  Portescues.  The 
job  would  be  less  pleasant  than  he  had 
imagined.  He  didn't  think  any  more  of 
Fortescue  for  receiving  him  as  guest,  and 
trying  to  get  him  to  turn  a  crooked  trick. 
The  old  man  met  him  at  the  door,  hand- 
some, suave,  hospitable  to  the  last  degree. 

npHERE  were  two  sides  to  Fortescue; 
A  he  was  the  scion  of  an  ancient  aristo- 
cratic family,  who  had  made  every  dollar 
he  owned  as  a  keen,  steel-gripped,  indomi- 
table twentieth  century  business-man. 
His  tongue  was  two-edged,  one  rasping  as 
a  file,  the  other  smooth  and  keen  as  a  razor 
blade.  He  knew  both  diplomacies,  the 
full-dress  and  the  shirt-sleeve.  He  was  as 
good  with  blackthorn  as  rapier. 

Crayshaw  was  the  only  other  guest  in 
the  house,  and  seemed  to  be  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  place  and  his  host.  The 
two  yoimg  men  met  in  the  most  cordial 
way;  that  they  could  be  rivals  apparently 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  either.  Probably 
Crayshaw  knew  what  Fortescue  wanted  of 
Fraser  and  let  it  go  at  that.  No  guest — 
not  the  highest  in  the  land — could  have 
been  received  with  warmer  cordiality,  or 
given  larger-souled  hospitality  than  that 
bestowed  on  this  young  manager  who  had 
come  up  out  of  the  ranks. 

"You  play  golf,  Fraser?"  asked  Fort- 
escue the  afternoon  of  his  guest's  arrival. 
"Excellent,  what  about  a  three-ball 
game?" 

Fraser  golfed  well.  As  a  bare-footed 
kid  he  had  earned  a  fair  amount  of  sup- 
plementary money  acting  as  caddie,  and 
he  had  picked  up  the  game  at  the  right 
age.  He  was  a  more  than  average  scratch 
man.  Crayshaw  was  only  two  or  three 
strokes  worse.  Fortescue  was  an  indus- 
trious golfer  of  the  rabid  order  rather  than 
a    finished    performer.     The    two    young 
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men  conceded  a  stroke  a  hole  to  Fortescue, 
and  they  set  out. 

Despite  the  excellence  of  the  links,  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  natural 
gratification  a  golfer  finds  in  getting  a 
game  in  the  off  season,  Praser  found  no 
enjoyment  in  the  round.  He  saw  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  the  service  Fortescue 
wanted  of  him,  and  felt  that,  in  his  heart, 
the  man  must  regard  him  as  a  cheap, 
purchasable  thing  to  be  handled  and  flat- 
tered for  selfish  ends. 

Matters  were  not  bettered  by  the  fact 
that  the  caddies  and  Crayshaw  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  praising 
everything  Fortescue  did.  The  thing  was 
so  gross  and  fulsome  and  false  that  Eddie 
was  astonished  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as 
his  host  could  not  see  it.  As  it  was  he 
swallowed  it  all  like  milk.  From  the 
applause  that  greeted  his  shots  he  might 
have  been  a  composite  of  Ray  Hagen  and 
George  Lyon.  If  he  sliced  or  pulled  there 
was  some  crafty  golfing  purpose  in  the 
stroke  to  give  a  better  line  to  the  hole,  or  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  swerved   the  ball. 

"You're  slicing,"  said  Eddie,  in  response 
to  his  host's  enquiry  as  to  why  a  ball  swung 
out  to  the  right  from  the  tee.  "You're 
habitually  drawing  the  club  across  the 
face  of  the  ball,  and  putting  cut  on  it." 

Several  times  afterwards  the  old  man 
appealed  to  Fraser  or  Crayshaw.  From 
the  former  he  heard  of  some  error  in  play, 
from  the  latter  he  had  some  excuse  manu- 
factured for  him,  the  wind,  or  an  unlucky 
kick,  or  a  rottenly  placed  bunker  or  hole  on 
the  green.  Once  or  twice  Crayshaw 
nudged  Fraser  as  if  bidding  him  feed  the 
old  boy  the  stufT  he  wanted.  The  crisis 
came  at  the  last  hole.  Crayshaw  and 
Fraser,  playing  wretchedly  throughout, 
were  all  square  with  their  host,  with  one  to 
play. 

After  a  zig-zag  course  from  tee  to  green, 
Fortescue  managed  to  fluke  in  a  long  putt. 
His  two  opponents,  playing  miserably, 
were  down  in  sevens;  neither  wished  to 
beat  the  old  man  if  it  was  humanly  possible 
to  avoid  it. 

"That's  seven!"  exclaimed  Fortescue 
excitedly.  "With  my  stroke  it  gives  me 
the  hole  and  match." 

"Certainly — seven  minus  one,  six — 
corking  good  hole,"  said  Crayshaw. 

"It  was  seven,  wasn't  it,  Fraser?"  asked 
Fortescue. 

"I  counted  nine,"  replied  Eddie. 

"Nine!  Preposterous!"  replied  Fortescue. 

"That's  what  I  made  it.  There  was  the 
drive  into  the  bunker — two  to  get  out, 
makes  three — two  more  from  the  rough 
makes  five — a  missed  brassie,  iron  shot, 
and  approach,  makes  eight — long  putt 
nine,"  said  Fraser.  There  was  nothing, 
surely,  to  lie  about  in  a  score  card. 

"My  vote  goes  against  Fraser,"  said 
Crayshaw.  "You  played  a  corking  game, 
Mr.  Fortescue,  and  that  putt  deserved  to 
win  a  match,  straight  to  the  middle  of  the 
hole,  and  no  gobbling  about  it.  I'm  not 
ashamed   to   be   beaten   by   such    golf." 

"We'll  call  it  a  tie,  since  Mr.  Fraser 
doubts  my  score,"  said  Fortescue  a  bit 
frigidly.  Eddie  thought  himself  an  ass 
to  have  argued  the  matter — seven  or 
seventeen,  what  did  it  matter?  Still, 
when  appealed  to,  what  was  there  to  lie 
about,  just  because  the  old  man  was  rich 
and  spoiled?  A  lot  of  silly,  sycophantic 
fuss  about  nothing! 

TF  FORTESCUE  had  been  displeased, 
■•■  the  remembrance  of  it  had  passed  off 
when  he  came  down  to  dinner.  He  was 
the  perfect  host,  humorous,  polite,  and 
debonair. 

"You  had  a  good  game?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Fortescue. 

"Excellent,  though  Fraser  found  fault 
with  my  counting,"  smiled  her  husband. 

"Glad  someone  else  taxed  you  with  bad 
arithmetic,"  said  his  wife. 

"Crayshaw  however  stuck  by  me." 

"Probably  his  conscience  is  more  elas- 
tic," she  replied. 

"You  really  must  leave  to-morrow, 
Fraser?"  asked  Fortescue  when  the  two 
men  found  themselves  alone  in  the  library 
after  dinner.  "I  hoped  you  would  spend  a 
few  days  with  us." 

Eddie  urged  engagements  at  home, 
which  were  genuine  enough  though  they 
might  have  been-  postponed.  He  wanted 
to  get  what  had  to  be  done  over,  and  leave 
the  place.  The  atmosphere  was  not  pleas- 
ant, despite  all  the  cordiality.  There  was 
to  be  a  price  paid  for  it  all,  and  it  was 
much  too  dear. 

"I'm  really  sorry,"  Fortescue  continued. 
"However,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your 
own   affairs  and  movements.     You  may, 


On  sale  at  all  druff, 
jewelry  and  hardware 
stores.  In  the  dealer's 
complete  assortment 
there's  an  AutoStrop 
set  to  suit  your  taste 
and  his.  Sold  every- 
where with  a  money- 
back   guarantee. 


No.  351 — Flat  metal  case,  velvet 
lined,  handsomely  embossed  top 
with  plain  diamond  space  in  the 
centre  of  cover  for  monogram. 
Same  contents  as  No.  1,  $5.50. 


No.  15 — Combination  Set,  Morocco 
Krain  black  leather  case,  silver- 
plated  razor ;  12  blades  :  fine  leather 
strop :  collapsible  lather  brush  : 
stick  of  shaving  soap  in  silver- 
plated  push  bottom  tube.  Price, 
complete,    $7.50. 


No.  251 — Embossed  nickel-plated 
case.  Same  contents  as  No.  1.  Can 
also  be  had  in  plain  and  embossed 
cases,  finished  in  gun  metal  and 
gold.      Prices,    conxplete,    $5.00    up. 


'No.  1 — Standard  outfit,  black  leather  case,  silver 
plated  i-azor :  12  blades  :  fine  leather  strop.  Case 
may  also  be  had  in  blue,  green,  maroon  or  red. 
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If  he  were  to  make 
a  present  to  himself 

WHETHER  a  man  has  one  or  more  razors,  he  will 
always  welcome  an  AutoStrop  Razor.  The 
chances  are  he's  just  been  waiting  for  some  such 
event  as  a  birthday  or  Christmas  to  bring  him  one.  He 
just  didn't  care  to  discard  the  old  razor,  not  because  he 
liked  it — for  in  the  privacy  of  the  bathroom  he  had 
often  confided  to  the  man  in  the  mirror  that  he  did  not 
— but  it  seemed  to  him  like  extravagance  to  lay  it  aside. 
And  now,  through  your  thoughtfulness  and  generosity, 
he  can  retire  it  without  regrets. 

An  AutoStrop   Razor   can  be      and  fro.     That's  all.    There's 


had  for  as  low  as  $5.00 — and 
this  includes  everything:  A 
razor  which  sharpens  its  own 
blades,  with  a  strop  to  sharpen 
them  on;  besides,  twelve  fine- 
ly tempered  steel  blades,  good 
for  500  shaves. 

For  sharpening,  the  strop  is 
simply  slipped  through  the 
razor,  which  is  then  moved  to 


nothing  to  unscrew  or  take 
apart ;  no  extras  to  buy ;  no 
dull  blades  and  no  endless 
expense  for  new  ones. 

In  short,  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
is  one  that  at  once  commends 
itself  to  every  sensible  and 
practical  man  —  the  kind  he 
would  buy  for  himself. 
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Circulation  Manager, 


perhaps,  have  wondered  why  my  invita- 
tion gave  you  such  short  notice.  It  was 
because  of  an  intimation  I  received  that  a 
suit  I  thought  died  at  birth  was  very  much 
alive.  You  recall,  probably,  the  dispute 
between  the  Star  and  myself  regarding 
some  blasting  operations?" 

Fraser  nodded. 

"Your  people  demanded  twenty  thou- 
sand, and,  being  refused,  sued.  When  we 
are  negligent  we  pay;  when  we  are  not,- 
and  are  accused,  we  fight;  this  was  a  fight- 
ing case.  It  seems  that  the  liquidators 
are  pushing  it,  and  it  is  down  for  hearing 
on  the  23rd  of  this  month.  Have  you 
been  subpoenaed?"  Fortescue  asked. 

"No,"  Fraser  replied. 

"I  think,  a.s  a  practical  man,  you  must 
see   the   unreasonableness   of  this   claim." 

"No,  I  regard  it  as  very  reasonable," 
Eddie  replied.  "I  figured  it  out  in  detail 
myself." 

"When  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Star,"  smiled  the  old  man.  "One  looks 
for  zeal  in  an  employee." 

"And  reflection  has  not  made  me  change 
my  estimate,"  added  Fraser. 

Fortescue  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
There  was  a  decisiveness  about  his  guest's 
manner  that  rendered  prolonged  argument 
unnecessary.  Presently  the  old  man  rose, 
pitched  his  cigar  away  and  looked  down  on 
Fraser. 

"Fraser,"  he  said  in  his  plain-speaking 
manner,  "the  Star  -was  one  of  the  pet 
aversions  of  my  later  life.  I  detested  the 
concern,  the  conception  of  it,  its  birth,  its 
parentage,  its  managing  heads,  its  shame- 
less commercial  immorality.  It  was  a 
later  day  coffin  ship,  that  went  out  to 
certain,  predestined  wreckage,  laden  with 
the  hopes  and  resources  of  a  good  many 
simple,  poor  people.  It  was  meant  for 
the  rocks,  and  found  them.  This  claim  I 
regard  as  characteristic  of  the  company, 
extortionate,  unjust.  I  have  it  in  mind  to 
fight. 

"Your  evidence,  if  hostile  to  me,  may  not 
wreck  my  case,  for  I  shall  call  in  expert 
testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
supported  my  contention,  the  matter 
would  collapse  at  once,  and  we  should  be 
saved  trouble  and  expense.  Had  you 
been  still  in  the  Star's  employ  I  should  not 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  you,  but 
you  are  free  now,  your  company  is  dead, 
and  this  i.s  but  a  lawyer's  hunt.  I  take  it 
you  are  seeking  a  place  in  the  mining 
world — there  may  come  to  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  good  word  for  you,  for 
I  try  to  remember  my  obligations.  I  offer 
you  no  bribe,  I  merely  suggest  good-will. 
If  you  are  put  on  the  stand  what  will 
your  testimony  be?" 

"It  will  be  testimony  that  will  match 
my  oath,"  replied  Fraser.  "It  will  be  the 
straight  truth  as  I  see  it,  and  that  means 
testimony  in  support  of  the  claim  I  take  to 
be  just.  The  morals  of  the  Star  Company 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this;  their  claim 
is  just,  whatever  else  they  may  have  done 
or  left  undone." 

"You  stand,  then,  with  the  worthless 
dead  rather  than  the  profitable  living?" 

"I  stand  with  what  I  take  to  be  right," 
answered  Eddie. 

"That  is  all,  then,  Fraser,"  said  Fortescue 
icily.  "I  beg  of  you  not  to  allow  this  con- 
versation to  influence  your  stay  here.  We 
have  been  into  the  business  world,  let  us 
return  to  the  more  agreeable  social  one." 
^  Fraser  left  in  the  morning.  At  parting 
Fortescue  placed  an  envelope  in  his  hand. 
The  cheque  was  an  astonishingly  hand.some 
one,  but  Eddie  gave  it  back. 

"I  have  enjoyed  the  trip,  and  appreciate 
your  hospitality,"  he  said.  "I'd  feel 
better  if  I  paid  my  own  way." 

"As  you  will,"  smiled  Fortescue.  "You 
are  a  refreshingly  original  young  man, 
Mr.  Fraser." 

TT  WAS  the  day  before  Christmas. 
-■■  Crayshaw  was  back  from  the  South, 
but^  there  was  no  oflicial  word  as  to  Ben- 
ton's successor.  Watching  the  morning 
train  in,  Fraser  was  astonished  to  see 
Fortescue  alight  with  Benton.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  suit,  and  Eddie 
presumed  it  had  gone  over  the  holidays, 
by  consent.  Going  along  the  street  and 
hearing  current  gossip,  he  found  it  general- 
ly assumed  that  Crayshaw  was  stepping 
into  Benton's  place. 

"Pretty  nifty,"  one  of  the  store- 
keepers observed.  "Crayshaw,  not  eight 
years  out  of  Technical  School,  and  drops 
into  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  in  prospect" — the  latter  phrase 
referring  to  partnership. 

Later  Eddie  ran  across  Benton;  there 
was  a  grin  on  the  elder  man's  face. 


"Old  man  was  telling  me  about  the  wa\ 
you  scrapped  with  him  down  there,"  hV 
said.  "Called  him  a  liar  over  his  goll 
card,  so  he  says,  and  mulish  about  thi 
suit.  By  the  way  we've  settled  that  claim 
for  five  thousand." 

The  news  was  like  a  sharp  flick  in  the 
face  to  Eddie. 

"If  Drysdale's  a  nut  that  doesn't  affect 
the  merits  of  the  ca.se,"  he  said. 

"It  affects  our  pockets,  and  that's  mon 
to  the  point,"  retorted  Benton.  "Eddii . 
that  conscience  of  yours  has  started  back- 
firing. I  hear  it's  round  that  Crayshav. 
gets  my  old  job.  Don't  it  beat  all  how 
things  you  want  to  keep  in  get  out.  What's 
your  opinion  of  him?" 

"Corking  good  man,"  replied  Fraser 
promptly. 

"So  they  say,"  said  Benton.  "So  long, 
see  you  at  the  School  frivol  to-night.  Make 
a  fool  of  myself,  willingly,  once  a  year,  for 
the  kids.  I've  persuaded  the  old  man  to 
show  up,  but  don't  scrap  with  him: 
remember  it's  the  season  of  peace  and  good- 
will." 

If  there  was  one  kind  of  reputation 
Eddie  disliked  more  than  another  it  was 
that  of  a  contentious  man,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  his  long  suit,  as  Benton  and  Fortescue 
looked  at  him. 

The  evening  was  a  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable one  and  Eddie  made  himself 
useful,  under  Ella's  direction.  He  carried 
— as  it  seemed  to  him — tons  of  cut  cake 
and  oceans  of  tea,  in  the  endeavor  to  fill 
hiatuses  in  the  tummies  of  the  mob  of 
children.  He  listened  to  speeches,  more 
or  less  dry  and  stodgy,  but  on  the  usual 
line.  He  laughed  at  the  ancient  Christmas 
jokes,  and — best  of  all  in  that  direction- 
helped  little  girls  and  boys  on  with  their 
coats,  and  sped  them  on  their  way  under 
threat  of  what  might  happen  if  Santa  came 
to  their  homes  and  found  them  out  spreeing. 
He  wanted  the  walk  with  Ella,  for  he  was 
feeling  a  bit  bruised  and  sore  in  the  dream 
area.  Christmas  in  a  hotel  made  a  man — 
a  home-loving  man — pine  more  than  ever 
for  a  real  home,  and — Lord!  how  far  it 
seemed  off! 

She  must  have  known  how  lonely  he 
was,  for  she  assumed,  at  the  door,  that  he 
was  coming  in.  Then,  feeling,  instinctive- 
ly perhaps,  that  he  was  not  eager  for  the 
society  of  a  bunch  of  Benton  relatives  who 
had  come  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  she  found  a 
pleasant  little  room,  with  a  nice  open  fire, 
and  a  not  too  luminous  lamp,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  it,  while  she  went  to  take  off 
her  outdoor  garments. 

It  was  a  very  homey  kind  of  room:  he'd 
like  to  have  one  pretty  much  like  it,  when 
the  dream  establishment  down  by  the 
lake  became  an  actuality.  Then  she  re- 
turned, and  the  place  became  perfect. 
What  bliss  to  have  a  room  just  like  this, 
and,  on  Christmas  Eve,  she  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  log  fire,  you  on  the  other,  and 
the  wind  howling  and  the  snow  beating  on 
the  windows  with  soft  hands! 

UE  THOUGHT  her  hair  had  never 
•*•  -■■  looked  prettier;  the  wind  had  blown 
it  about,  and  she  had  not  troubled  to  re- 
dress it  elaborately.  The  artist  of  the 
cold  outside  had  painted  living  colors  in 
her  cheeks.  Eddie  highly  approved  of  the 
dark  dress  she  wore.  He  could  not  have 
suggested  one  thing  more  to  make  more 
perfect  her  charm. 

"You  never  told  me  of  your  trip  south," 
she  said.  He  narrated  the  pleasant  bits 
to    her;    there    was   little  enough    to  tell. 

"Uncle  tells  me  you  accused  Mr. 
Fortescue  of  falsifying  his  score  card,  and 
refused  to  accommodate  him  in  some  small 
matter  connected  with  a  law  suit,"  she 
smiled. 

"They're  never  satisfied  unless  they  are 
making  me  out  a  rough-neck,  everlastingly 
itching  for  a  scrap,  or  stamping  on  people's 
corns,"  he  grumbled  mildly.  "What 
would  you  have  had  me  do,  Ella,  lie  over 
the  matter  of  a  score  card  just  because 
Fortescue's  a  big  man? — is  his  bigness  a 
reason  for  treating  him  like  a  spoiled  child?' 

"I  don't  believe  I'd  have  you  do  other 
than  you  did,"  she  responded.  "You 
were  tempted  highly,  or — well,  it  would 
have  meant  temptation  to  some  men; 
I'm  proud  to  know  you  came  out  as  you 
did." 

The  idea  that  she  could  be  proud  of 
anything  he  did  came  as  a  cheering  assur- 
ance to  him.     It  silenced  him  for  a  time. 

It  was  not  an  unsociable,  but  a  very 
intimate  silence.  She  took  advantage  of 
his  absent-mindedness  to  scan  the  strong, 
somewhat  wistful  face  that  was  turned  to 
the  fire. 
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"I  don't  think  you  know  how  highly 
I  was  tempted,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  long 
drawn-out  temptation.  It  came  when 
Fortescue's  wire  capie;  it  haunted  me  all 
the  way  from  here  to  Florida,  in  day  and 
night  dreams;  it  was  with  me  all  the  time 
I  was  there.  Of  course  I  didn't  think 
there  was  any  big  job  waiting,  all  wrapped 
up  in  silk  and  velvet,  for  me,  but  something 
kept  dinning  it  into  my  ear  that  nobody 
but  a  fool  would  deny  a  rich  and  powerful 
man  whatever  little  bit  of  subservience  he 
might  be  looking  for  in  those  beneath  him 
socially  or  financially.  You  have  thought 
of  me,  perhaps,  as  a  cantankerous,  self- 
willed,  obstinate  crank,  always  wanting  to 
jam  his  own  opinions  to  the  front,  and 
loving  to  contradict  older  and  wiser  folks." 
"You  don't  know  what  I've  thought  of 
you,"  she  answered. 

"Well,  all  the  way  down  I  thought  that' 
perhaps  the  old  man  would  find  some  place 
on  the  ladder  for  me.  All  I'd  ask  would  be 
the  chance  to  work  with  the  right  folks; 
then  if  I  couldn't  make  good,  that  would 
be  up  to  me.  I've  done  a  lot  of  dreaming 
in  my  time — especially  here  in  Langdale — 
and  down  in  that  little  hotel  room  that's 
my  home." 

"Dreaming  about  what,  Eddie?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  all  kinds  of  things — and  when  it's 
Christmas  time  the  dreams  get  more 
vivid  than  ever." 

"That's  the  least  bit  vague,  isn't  it? 
Or  perhaps  you  think  I'm  over-curious  to 
want  to  pry,"  she  said. 

"I  guess  not,"  he  answered.  "I've 
dreamed  of  a  home — as  a  lone  man  will — 
a  home  with  rooms  in  it — something  like 
this  room,"  and  he  looked  about  it. 

"It  would  be  lonely,  Eddie — just  you 
and  an  old  housekeeper,"  she  smiled. 

"And  in  the  home — with  rooms  like 
this — there  would  be  a  woman — not  a 
housekeeper,  but  a  wife,"  he  added. 

"That  would  be  different,"  she  said 
softly,  her  eyes  now  on  the  fire.  He  rose, 
stood  before  the  fire,  regarding  her.  When 
he  spoke  there  was  a  new  eager  earnest- 
ness in  the  tones. 

"I  am  a  fool  to  speak  of  it,"  he  said. 
"But — well,  you  asked  of  the  dream,  and 
I've  told  you.  Afterwards  you  can,  if 
you  wish,  wipe  it  all  out  of  your  mind  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christmastide  make-be- 
lieve. There  has  ever  been  in  the  dream- 
ing one  woman,  and  there  never  will  be 
another,  whether  luck's  with  me  or  not, 
and  I'd  planned,  if  things  had  gone  with 
me  as  I  hoped  they  would,  to  tell  her  of  the 
dream." 

"Then  she  was  just  a  summer  kind  of 
woman,  a  fairweather  woman,  who  could 
not  stand  the  winter — when  the  snow  fell, 
the  bitter  winds  blew — who  wanted  a 
man  always  in  luck?  I  don't  think  a 
very  great  deal  of  your  woman,  Eddie. 
I'd  rather  have  the  woman  who  takes  her 
man  for  winter  and  summer,  for  sunny  and 
bleak  days,  when  luck's  in  and  luck's  out. 
But,  of  course,  as  you  say,  it's  all  make- 
believe?" 

He  reached  out  his  hands  to  her,  and  she 
rose  at  their  touch. 

"You  are  not  teasing  me,  playing  with 
me,  Ella?  There  was  only  the  one  woman 
— and  she  was  you,  woman  of  dreams. 
I've  nothing  to  offer  you — little  money, 
no  home,  no  position — nothing  but  myself, 
and  what  with  such  a  woman  J  might  be- 
come." 

And  her  dark  head  drooped  to  his 
shoulder,  as  his  arms  enfolded  her. 

"I've  nothing—"  he  whispered,  "and 
everything." 

THEY  decided  to  keep  the  news  to 
themselves  until  the  morrow,  when 
Eddie  would  be  a  member  of  the  big 
Christmas  Day  party.  The  Benton  rela- 
tives from  two  or  three  counties  would  be 
there,  .lohn  Benton,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and 
everybody  who  was  anybody  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  a  good  many  who  were  really 
rank  nobodies.  The  big  house  was  elabor- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  two  great 
rooms  thrown  into  one  for  dining  and 
dancing,  holly  and  mistletoe  everywhere, 
extra  servants  and  helpers  to  cope  with  the 
great  situation.  Mrs.  Benton  and  her 
brother-in-law,  John  Benton,  were  ad- 
mitted to  fore-possession  of  the  great 
secret  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  both 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  tidings  of  the  engage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  world  at  the 
dinner.  On  the  right  of  the  hostess  at 
table  sat  Mr.  Fortescue,  in  real  Christmas 
humor,  cracking  jokes  with  the  company 
in  his  top  form;  on  the  lady's  left  was 


John  Benton,  brusque,  jolly  and  popular. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  table  sat 
Ella,  with  Fraser  in  dose  attendance, 
both  more  silent  than  usualj  but  noticeably 
engrossed  in  each  other's  society.  With 
jest  and  laughter,  the  buzz  of  merry  con- 
versation and  far-flung  exchange  of  season- 
able greetings,  the  evening  sped  on.  It 
would  have  been  regarded,  in  Langdale, 
on  such  an  occasion,  as  distinctly  unseemly 
had  not  a  few  speeches  been  made. 

The  first  to  get  to  his  feet  this  Christmas 
night  was  Mr.  Fortescue.  He  had,  natur- 
ally, first  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
,  hostess  of  the  occasion,  the  wife  of  a  former 
associate  of  his  in  business,  the  sister-in- 
law  of  his  partner,  John  Benton.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the  past  of  the 
camp  town;  those  who  had  been  pioneers 
in  the  local  mining  world  were  marshalled 
and  reviewed,  the  living  named,  the  dead 
extolled. 

From  the  broader  aspect  of  things  he 
narrowed  down  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany that  bore  his  name.  He  mentioned 
John  Benton,  his  associate  for  thirty-five 
years,  his  partner  henceforward. 

"And  as  to  the  future,"  he  proceeded, 
"the  firm  has  a  history  to  be  lived  up  to. 
When  my  friend,  Benton,  spoke  of  retiring 
from'  the  management,  the  matter  of  his 
successor  naturally  came  up.  It  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  settle.  We  wanted 
brains,  ability,  high  technical  skill  and 
administrative  gifts,  and — above  all — 
character.  We  sought  a  man  with  in- 
dividuality, personality,  one  who  seeing 
his  way  clearly  would  follow  that  way,  no 
matter  the  inducement  to  swerve. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  get  a  rubber 
stamp  man,  eager  to  fit  in  with  the  fads 
or  prejudices  of  Benton  or  myself,  his  eye 
ever  on  us  to  see  whether  we  smile  or 
frown.  We  didn't  want  such  a  man.  We 
had  a  big  field  before  us,  full  of  capable 
men;  we  narrowed  it  down  until  we  came 
to  the  man.  The  general  managership 
will  be  offered  to  Edward  Fraser,  who  sits 
at  the  other  end  of  this  table." 

He  had  to  wait  until  the  roar  of  applause 
died  away. 

YOU  may  ask  why  we  make  this  ap- 
pointment," he  continued.  "I'll  tell 
you.  He  worked  for  a  rotten  company, 
giving  it  gilt-edged  service;  he  was  not  a 
clock  watcher;  his  ability  none  questioned; 
he  fought  for  its  interests  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  That  was  not  all.  I  in- 
vited him  to  my  place  in  Florida,  and 
there  we  played  golf.  I  took  nine  strokes 
at  a  hole,  and  suggested  to  the  players 
that  I'd  done  it  in  seven.  All  agreed  I 
had,  though  they  knew  better — they  want- 
ed to  be  diplomatic  -  except  Fraser.  He 
said  I'd  taken  nine,  and  stuck  to  it. 

"Then  I  put  a  rather  insidious  suggestion 
before  him,  perhaps  a  quite  unfair  one. 
He  was  out  of  a  job,  and  there  was  the 
covert  suggestion  that  if  he  switched  his 
evidence  in  a  certain  suit  that  was  pending 
between  the  Star  liquidators  and  myself, 
it  might  be  profitable  for  him.  He  re- 
jected the  temptation.  I  don't  want  a 
man  to  run  my  mines  who  will  talk  just 
to  please  me.  I  want  my  immediate 
representative  to  be  one  who  will  let  me 
have  the  truth,  sweet  or  bitter;  I  can't 
afford  to  have  in  that  position  a  mere  man- 
pleaser  or  time-server.  I  don't  want  a 
diplomatist,  or  a  man  who  knows  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttered,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  but  one  who  cares  more  for 
truth  and  straight  honor  than  his  bread." 

Ella's  shining  eyes  caught  those  of  Whis- 
ton,  and  those  of  the  lawyer  fell  before 
them. 

"I  may  say,"  added  Fortescue,  "that 
no  one  but  John  Benton  and  myself  knew 
anything    of    this    decision    until    now." 

Fraser  listened  to  the  announcement  as 
oi'.e  in  a  daze.  It  was  a  dream,  fitting  in 
with  the  other  still  more  beautiful  one. 
The  clasp  of  Ella's  hand  under  the  table 
brought  him  to  realize  that  the  dream 
world  and  that  of  reality  were  one  and  the 
same.  The  speech  he  made  was  not 
much  as  a  speech,  but  it  matched  the 
occasion.  Then,  of  course,  John  Benton 
had  to  say  something,  on  behalf  of  his 
sister-in-law,    and    on    his    own    account. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  Edward 
Fraser  is  pretty  much  in  the  limelight  this 
night,"  he  said.  "I'm  convinced  that  the 
mines  have  got  the  right  manager— 1 
ought  to  know  for  I've  been  scrapping 
with  him  this  twelvemonth.  One  thing 
I  had  against  him  was  that  he  was  single, 
and  a  married  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
lot  more  reliable  than  a  single  one. 

"However,  that's  a  curable  fault,  and 
Eddie,  so  I'm  told,  is  going  to  cure  it. 
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'I'hey  say — and  I  refer  you  to  the  principals 
for  confirmation — they  look  guilty  enough 
-  that  my  niece  Ella  is  going  to  help  him 
to  get  rid  of  the  defect,  and— ^" 


But  that  was  all  of  the  speech  the  guests 
heard.  It  was  a  rather  uproarious  scene, 
but  it  was  Christmas  night,  and — well, 
you  can  picture  the  rest. 


The  F.mancipation   of   Polly  MacCrae 
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ways  one  of  the  throng  climbing  the  big 
school  hill  over  the  river  before  nine  and 
one  o'clock.  She  always  coasted  down  that 
hill  on  the  "hitched  bobs"  of  the  village 
■  hildren.  Though  she  had  no  sled  of  hep 
own  Sally  had  one  to  share.  It  usually 
was  Job  Gow  who  fixed  her  up  on  his  own 
iron  sleigh  at  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
for  he  did  the  steering  behind.  Job  was 
indeed  her  special  cavalier.  He  and  Sally 
were  the  only  ones  to  whom  Polly  ever 
confided  her  own  cherished,  innermost 
thoughts  and  aspirations.  Her  family 
approved  of  Sally  and  allowed  her  to  come 
to  the  house.  With  Sally  she  still  kept  up 
a  regular  correspondence.  Three  times 
annually  they  had  written  each  other 
through  all  the  years. 

Ten  years  ago"  Sally  had  married  Benny 
Mott,  the  son  of  the  old  village  tavern 
keeper.  But  Benny  was  now  a  flourishing 
doctor  in  the  nearby  hamlet  of  Berwick 
just  a  half  mile  from  Willowdale. 

Polly  hardly  knew  what  had  become  of 
Job.  Her  mother  had  always  prophesied 
he  would  be  a  shiftless  ne'er  do-well  like 
his  father.  Old  Jacob  Gow  always  got 
drunk  on  pay  night,  and  Job  had  con- 
tided  to  Polly  the  blissful  secret  that  Dad 
never  failed  to  give  him  a  quarter  when  he 
was  drunk,  and  the  two  children  looked 
t-oward  this  event  as  rather  a  red  letter 
day  m  the  week.  Polly  knew  that  this 
mild  indulgence  in  just  one  glass  too  much 
each  pay  night  which  Jacob  had  systema- 
tically observed  all  his  life,  and  which  he 
would  probably  continue  till  his  death,  was 
in  the  eyes  of  her  family  the  very  blackest 
''epths  of  depravity  and  iniquity.  But 
to  Polly  it  had  its  benedictions,  and  once 
to  Job  she  confided  the  revolutionary  de- 
sire that  her  father  would  get  drunk,  too. 
But  Job  had  hushed  her  with  such  a  stern: 
Stop  Never  say  that  again.  It's  wick- 
ed, that  she  was  too  overawed  to  dare  to 
ask  why.  But  she  pondered  often  the 
desirability  of  having  at  least  one  copper  a 
month  to  spend. 

Though  Polly  and  Job  were  separated 
at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  they 
had  travelled  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
comradeship.  Job  was  devoted  to  wild 
animals  and  birds,  to  trees  and  flowers. 
He  knew  where  the  first  wild  strawberries 
were  to  be  found,  where  to  seek  the  rarest 
wild  flowers,  where  to  find  the  fattest 
mushrooms,  whare  to  locate  the  most 
fragrant  playhouse  in  the  woods,  and  where 
the  bluebirds  and  sand  swallows  and 
partridges  laid  their  eggs,  and  the  exact 
day  they  would  "hatch  out."  Polly  was 
the  only  one  in  the  village  in  sympathy 
with  his  shy  but  enthusiastic  woodcraft 
hobbies. 

"IV'OW  Job's  father  wasn't  the  only 
-*- ^  villager  who  got  drunk,  whilst  some  of 
the  others  even  occasionally  indulged  in 
orthodox  wife  beating.  Job's  father  and 
mother  were  not  the  only  poor,  but  they 
did  seem  to  be  the  only  family  blissfully 
content,  living  from  day  to  day,  extracting 
the  full  meed  of  laughter  from  each  hour 
as  It  passed,  envying  no  man,  injuring 
none  and  apparently  unstirred  by  any 
misgiving  as  to  the  future. 

Job,  with  his  big,  loose-jointed  frame 
and  rather  good-looking  face,  though  al- 
ways kindly  and  hospitably  treated  in  the 
MacCrae  household,  was  nevertheless 
regarded  in  the  same  pitying  way  as  one 
esteems  a  degenerate  or  a  half-wit.  The 
devastating  intensity  of  his  friendship  for 
Polly  was  not  even  suspected,  and  their 
comradeship  was  considered  by  her  father 
and  mother  as  a  condescending  charity  on 
the  part  of  their  daughter,  consequently 
the  real  tragedy  of  its  complete  severance 
when  they  moved  away  was  unguessed 
"yany  living  soul  save  the  two  concerned. 

Both  children  were  too  shy  and  timid 
to  write,  and  Sally  wasn't  especially  inter- 
ested in  Job  so  she  had  never  mentioned 
him  but  in  the  vaguest  way.  Only  once 
had  Polly  visited  Willowdale  since  child- 
hood. That  was  seven  years  after  leaving 
when  she  was  twenty.  Her  father  sold 
his  property,  and  at  the  last  minute  Polly 
had  been  sent  to  drive  the  thirty  miles 
with  him    to  Willowdale,    for    company 


It  was  purely  a  business  trip.  She  could 
not  write  to  warn  any  one  that  she  was 
coming. 

They  drove  straight  to  the  farm  on  the 
hill  near  the  old  school,  where  farmer 
Kelly,  the  new  purchaser,  lived,  and  Polly 
was  allowed  only  half  an  hour  to  wander 
down  about  the  barn  and  fields  whilst  the 
elders  were  attending  to  business.-  To  her 
intense  amazement  she  came  upon  Job 
Gow,  whomProvidence  had  ordained  should 
be  working  with  the  Kellys  that  harvest. 
In  their  mutual  surprise  and  embarrass- 
ment the  eyes  of  lad  and  maid  betrayed  a 
glow  and  happiness  that  warmed  the 
hearts  of  both.  She  was  twenty  and  he 
was  twenty-two,  and  each  saw  in  the  face 
of  the  other  a  radiance  and  a  beauty 
hidden  from  the  world  of  their  acquain- 
tances. So  it  happened  that  before  they 
parted  Job  asked  with  frank,  manly 
dignity: 

"Polly,  some  day  will  you  be  my  wife?" 
And  Polly  had  lifted  her  eyes  with  the 
serenity  of  the  old  friendship  and  answered 
'Yes." 

'TpHAT  had  been  the  beginning  and  end 
*-  of  their  romance.  Polly  smiled  now  a 
little  sadly  as  she  remembered  those  few 
minutes  of  complete  content  accorded  by 
Providence  out  of  an  arid  desert  of  homely 
monotony.  She  rejoiced  that  no  soul  on 
earth  had  ever  understood  that  youthful 
friendship  which  consequently  had  been 
left  unmarred  by  coarse  comments  and 
ill-judged  jokes. 

*  *  *  * 

Certainly  Polly  had  a  host  of  memories 
to  bear  her  company,  and  it  was  almost 
regretfully  that  she  heard  Cousin  Sarah's 
foot  upon  the  kitchen  steps.  However, 
her  reverie  once  broken  off,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  one  kindly  warm- 
hearted relative  who  seemed  to  look  upon 
her  as  a  genuine  woman  and  not  the  re- 
signed saint  to  whom  the  many  callers 
and  visitors  did  respectful,  decorous  hom- 
age. 

Cousin  Sarah  kept  the  fire  aglow,  and  as 
she  needed  two  lamps  for  her  knitting,  the 
little  bedroom  off  the  living  room  was 
warm  and  cosy  when  they  retired. 

To  the  same  welcome  warmth  Polly 
awakened  next  morning.  A  driving  sleet 
was  lashing  the  window  panes,  and  the 
frozen  twigs  and  boughs  of  the  trees 
outside  were  creaking  and  rattling  a 
weird  accompaniment  to  the  rising  wind, 
for  two  years  now  Polly  had  wakened 
each  morning  with  a  sense  of  impending 
catastrophe,  and  each  morning  she  had 
fought  off  the  sensation  until  memory 
assured  her  it  was  the  "Home  for  In- 
curables." But  this  morning  it  was 
different;  she  woke  with  a  glow  of  happi- 
ness, and  a  blissful  anticipation  of  some- 
thing pleasant.  The  warm  room  couldn't 
muy  account  for  it,  although  it  helped. 

Then  she  remembered  her  hour's  tryst 
with  memory  the  night  before  which  had 
been  so  much  more  real  and  poignant  than 
she  suspected  that  it  had  followed  her 
into  the  land  of  Nod  where  she  had  seen 
visions  of  school  days  and  Willowdale. 
she  lay  a  long  time  enjoying  this  novel 
sensation,  rehearsing  her  dream  and 
trying  to  analyze  her  new-found  buoyancy. 
Uttle  did  she  realize  that  all  the  strength 
01  character  so  long  suppressed,  all  the 
violated  privileges  of  her  womanhood 
were  putting  up  one  last  great  fight  for 
recognition,  and  that  the  hour  of  her 
emancipation  was  at  hand.  Then  with  a 
calm  decisive  instinct  that  came  so  easily 
and  naturally,  for  all  that  it  defied  all 
the  outward  seeming  of  her  past  thirty 
years,  a  definite  purpose  took  shape  in  her 
brain.  To  carry  it  out  she  must  write  a 
letter.  To  do  this  she  would  have  to  get 
up.  Her  early  appearance,  painfully  ac- 
complished without  help,  defrauded  cousin 
&.arah  of  the  pleasure  of  taking  breakfast 
in  to  her. 

VX/'ITH  considerable  satisfaction  Polly 
.  ^  ^  remembered  that  Cousin  Sarah  had, 
in  parting  with  Maria,  insisted  that  the 


latter  should  stay  in  the  city  at  least 
three  days.  Such  a  momentous  decision 
demanded. a  thorough  and  careful  investi- 
gation. ^ 

Polly  had  received  the  kindly  hint  with 
silent  approval,  and  a  secret  hope  that  it 
might  spell  ultimate  reprieve.  But  now 
she  rejoiced,  for  there  was  time  in  the 
interval  for  her  to  write  a  letter  and  get  a 
reply.  Breakfast  over  at  seven,  she  duly 
completed  her  letter  and  by  a  neighbor's 
indulgence  sent  it  off  by  the  morning 
train.  Next  day,  by  return  mail,  a  most 
satisfactory  reply  came  back. 

When  Maria  reached  home  the  following 
night,  which  wa^  a  Friday,  Polly  listened 
eagerly  to  all  the  city  gossip  and  with 
extraordinary  cheerfulness  to  Maria's 
painfully  detailed  account  of  life  in  the 
"Home  for  Incurables."  There  was  in- 
deed a  queer,  disappointed  regret  in 
Maria's  heart  that  her  conscientious  report 
should  be  received  with  such  a  tacit  en- 
dorsement of  submission  and  acquiescence. 
Then  Polly  gently  and  calmly  offered  her 
news  for  consideration : 

"I  am  going  down  next  Monday  morn- 
ing to  visit  Sally  Mott  for  two  weeks. 
That  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  make 
final  arrangements,  and  I  want  to  see 
Willowdale  and  Berwick  again  before  I 
go  into  the  home." 

Maria  sat  up  with  a  horrified  gasp. 
To  go  on  a  visit!  By  train!  Polly!  Help- 
less, crippled  Polly!  To  strangers!  Why 
it  would  take  a  month's  planning  to  get 
her  to  Toronto!  But  Polly  had  it  all 
thought  out.  She  had  $50  of  her  own  in 
the  bank;  $25  would  do  for  her  visit. 
The  question  was  settled.  Poor,  bewil- 
dered Maria  was  so  aghast  with  appre- 
hension and  fear  that  she  was  unable 
even  to  argue. 

The  upshot  of  the  controversy  was  that 
Polly  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  depart 
alone. 

'"pHE  conductor  and  Sally  and  the 
-*■  stationmaster  helped  the  traveller  to 
the  platform  at  Berwick.  Sally,  aghast 
at  her  friend's  contemplated  relegation  to 
a  public  institution,  in  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  had  besieged  her  husband  with 
queries  concerning  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  rheumatism.  Polly  found  herself  snug- 
gled into  a  motor,  carefully  cushioned  and 
heated  with  bricks  and  hot  water  bottles. 
Then  she  was  assigned  to  such  comfortable, 
warm,  airy  quarters  in  such  an  up-to-date 
and  pretty  home  that  she  felt  she  had 
dropped  into  fairyland.  For  Benny  had 
blossomed  into  a  prosperous  practitioner, 
and  Sally  had  known  how  to  blossom  into  a 
social  success. 


For  a  while  there  was  a  jumble  and 
confused  mixture  of  conversation:  "Do 
you  remember  the  day  we  did  so  and  so?" 
"Do  you  remember  when  we  went  to  such 
a  place?"  and  so  on.  After  a  while  Sally 
settled  down  to  a  systematic  account  of 
each  friend  or  acquantance,  and  in  due 
time  came  the  turn  of  Job  Gow.  Old 
Jacob  Gow  was  dead— Polly  knew  that. 
Job  wasn't  anything  in  particular,  but  in 
the  gradual  changes  Sally  failed  to  realize 
the  gulf  between  the  prosperous  impor- 
tance of  Job  as  she  now  depicted  him,  and 
the  insignificant,  despised  lad  of  their 
childhood. 

"Job  has  bought  the  old  MacCrae  home- 
stead," said  Sally.  "We  must  go  up 
there;  Job  has  asked  us.  He  paid  some 
money  down,  and  rented  out  all  the  land 
but  five  acres.  He  has  a  garden,  and 
ships  a  lot  to  Toronto.  He  has  a  small 
greenhouse,  too. 

"You  know,  we  never  had  much  in  the 
way  of  flowers  or  gardens  but  now,  thanks 

11  1?  '  ''■^erybody  has  them.  Besides 
all  that,  he  has  blossomed  into  a  clever 
taxidermist,  and  he  gets  birds  and  squirrels 
and  deer  heads  to  mount.  Job,  too,  has 
the  finest  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  stuffed 
wild  fowl,  and  preserved  butterflies  in  the 
country  round.  The  old  MacCrae  parior 
IS  now  as  good  as  a  university  museum. 
"Job  has  a  perfect  mania  for  keeping 
track  of  old  play  days,"  Sally  rambled  on. 

He  IS  always  digging  up  some  school- 
mate s  history  when  he  comes  here.  I 
tell  him  he  is  daft  on  the  subject.  I  never 
have  anything  to  tell  him  about  anyone 
but  you,  and  I  always  make  the  most  of 
your  letters  when  they  come." 

Polly,  remembering  the  promise  she 
made  him  twenty-two  years  ago  on  top  of 
the  old  school  hill,  woncjered  if  Job  really 
possessed  a  guile  unsuspected  by  the  world 
at  large.  He  still  sang  in  the  choir,  where 
he  was  chief  baritone.     Mr.  Barnes,  the 


new  rector,  just  out  from  England,  was 
devoted  to  Job  and  his  hobbies. 

pOLLY  fell  asleep  that  night  in  a  i)lissful 
A  state  of  intoxicated  joy,  and  dreamed 
all  night  of  Job  in  a  field  of  flowers  and 
butterflies.  Next  morning  she  found  her- 
self caught  in  a  vortex  of  Christmas  talk, 
Christmas  work  and  Christmas  duties 
which  revolved  mainly  around  the  feasts 
and  celebrations  of  Christ  Church.  There 
was  to  be  a  choir  practice  at  the  Motts' 
that  evening:  they  had  to  have  it  twice  a 
week  to  get  ready  for  the  Christmas  music, 
and  little  Benny  Mott,  aged  nine,  led  the 
choir  proce.ssion  morning  and  evening. 
The  church  was  getting  up  a  fairy  plav, 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  for  the  Sunday 
School,  and  the  little  Motts  were  in  that. 
The  church  was  open  every  evening  for  the 
making  of  wreaths  and  banners  for  the 
Christmas  decorations.  Sally  made  it  a 
practice  to  drop  in  some  time  each  evening, 
if  possible.  Very  soon  Polly  found  that 
her  energetic  hostess  was  planning  to  take  ■ 
her  along  to  a  church  choir  practice,  to 
week  night  services  and  even  to  the 
wreath-making  afterwards.  She  also  ex- 
pected to  go  to  the  rectory  for  an  operetta 
practice  and  to  Job  Gow's  several  times. 
Sally  would  have  to  make  several  trips^ 
to  the  Gows  for  she  and  Mrs.  Gow,  Job's 
mother,  were  responsible  for  the  costumes 
for  the  fairy  play. 

That  night  the  choir  came  to  practise, 
and  later  the  young  rector  and  his  wife 
dropped  in.  Job  came  eariy,  and  by  the 
merest  accident  he  and  Polly  had  their 
greeting  alone.  After  his  eager,  almost 
gruff  exclamation,  "Oh,  Polly!"  and  her 
gentle,  quivering  rejoinder,  "Job,"  the 
man  retired  in  a  precipitate  flight  to  a 
near-by  window,  and  left  the  woman 
battling  with  a  threatened  attack  of  tears 
and  hysteria. 

The  arrival  of  little  Benny  Mott  re- 
lieved the  tension,  and  soon  Polly  found 
her  helpless,  stiffened  joints  comfortablv 
accommodated  at  the  rear  of  the  back 
parlor  and  herself  an  eager  delighted  on- 
looker   at    a    Chistmas    choir    practice. 


AFTER  practice  the  rectory  partj', 
■^^~  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  wife,  with 
Job  and  one  or  two  others,  lingered  to 
discuss  the  decorations  of  the  church. 
Everybody  was  extremely  keen  to  achieve 
the  maximum  effect,  and  somebody  sug- 
gested the  quaint  scrolls  and  banners  made 
under  the  priesthood  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hope,  the  rector  in  Polly's  childhood. 
But  everybody  demurred.  Nobody  knew^ 
how  to  make  them. 

Then  Polly,  who  had  bpen  carried  clean 
out  of  herself,  and  who  now  felt  so  gen- 
uinely a  part  of  the  conference,  exclaimed: 

"Why,  I  know  how  to  make  them! 
Don't  you  remember,  Job,  the  day  we 
were  playing  in  the  churchyard  when 
Mr.  Hope  caught  us  peeping  in  the  vestry 
at  him?  He  was  making  banners  and 
scrolls.  They  were  sky  blue  with  white 
letters,  and  red  with  gold,  and  he  took  us 
in,  and  explained  it  all.  And  we  worked 
with  him  all  afternoon. 

"  'Unto  us  a  child  is  born'  was  one  of 
them— in  scarlet  and  gold.  Oh,  I  can 
see  it  so  plain!" 

Polly's  face  shone  with  the  beauty  of 
excited  enthusiasm  as  she  spoke.  Mr. 
Barnes  quickly  interrupted  the  ardor  of 
her  reminiscence. 

"Splendid!  Just  splendid!  I  know 
what  you  mean.  I  am  going  to  the  city 
to-morrow.  I  will  get  the  material  if  you 
and  Job  will  make  them.  You  two  will 
understand  best.  Will  you,  Job?"  asked 
the  artful  rector  as  if  Job  would  be  almost 
too  busy  to  grant  the  favor. 

Job,  wondering  if  this  particular  rector 
had  been  born  in  Heaven,  consented 
graciously.  So  it  was  arranged.  Wednes- 
day Dr.  Benny  carried  her  out  to  the  motor 
and  dropped  Polly  and  his  wife  at  the 
Gows'  for  a  couple  of  hours  whilst  he 
made  a  call.  Sally  and  Mrs.  Gow  were 
soon  lost  in  a  bewildering  confusion  of 
silver  stars  and  tarletan,  of  cutting  and 
stitching,  and  Job  and  Polly  were  left  in 
the  glorious  solitude  of  the  museum  to 
their  own  devices. 

Thursday  it  was  decided  they  should 
begin  the  banners.  The  weather  had 
moderated  extraordinarily.  Job  had  cosy 
chairs  and  a  coal  fire  in  the  museum,  and  so 
cleverly  demonstrated  his  accommoda- 
tion in  tools,  table,  brushes  and  colors 
that  Sally  was  beguiled  into  suggesting 
that  he  come  down  in  the  morning,  and 
motor  Polly  to  his  home,  instead  of  com- 
ing, as  she  had  anticipated,  to  her  home. 
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An  Attractive,  Modem  Kitchen 

Arranged  in  a  Compact,   Useful  Way 


THE   Barnet   Kitchen  Suite  was  designed    to  cut   all  the 
drudgery  out  of  work  done  in  the  kitchen.    It  was  designed 
to  make  the  kitchen  a  pretty  and  charming  room — there- 
fore, a  happy  place  to  work  in;  and  last,  but  most  import- 
ant, it  was  designed  to  give  housewives  every  assistance  in  getting 
their  kitchen  work  done  with  all  speed  and  thoroughness.     It  is 
the  kitchen  complete. 

Women  who  own  Barnet  Kilchen  Suites  now  find  it  easily 
possible  to  run  their  homes  without  servants.  In  fact,  no  more 
timely  economy  could  be  practised  by  Canadian  women  than  the 
purchase  of  a  Barnet  Suite.  It  would  save  your  energy  and 
strength,  give  you  much  more  time  to  do  as  you  please,  save 
foods,  and  generally  bring  you  greater  comfort  and  happiness. 

In  the  Barnet  Kitchen  Cabinet  there  is  a  place  for  practically 
every  article  used  in  the  kitchen.  You  can  prepare  a  whole  meal 
sitting  in  front  of  it,  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  A  swift  glance 
over  it  in  the  morning,  and  you  know  at  once  what  food  you 
need  order  for  the  day.  It  is  sanitary;  easily  kept  clean.  The 
Barnet  Kitchen  Cabinet  includes  every  worth-while  improvement. 


The  Barnet  Refrigerator  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  "the 
finest  refrigerator  made."  Air  circulates  in  the  Barnet  all  the  time; 
dry,  chilled  air  that  keeps  the  foods  fresh  for  long  periods.  All 
food  odors  are  carried  away  through  air  vents  by  a  patented 
system — one  food  will  not  taint  another.  It  is  lined  with  snowy- 
white  porcelain.     It  is  sanitary  and  is  easily  cleaned. 

No  scrubbing  or  washing  is  needed  to  clean  the  Barnet 
Kitchen  Table,  because  the  Barnet  Table  has  a  snowy-white 
porcelain  top  of  mirror-smoothness.  No  crevices  or  cracks  in 
which  dirt  might  lodge.  The  Barnet  is  a  stoutly-built,  clean,  sani- 
tary table,  which  would  be  a  splendid  addition  to  any  kitchen. 

You  can  buy  the  Suite  as  a  group,  or  you  can  buy  the 
pieces  singly.  Send  us  the  names  of  three  or  four  of  your  friends 
who  might  be  interested,  and  we  will  forward  you  half  a  dozen 
colored  private  post  cards  of  a  model  kitchen.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  stock  the  Barnet  Kitchen  Suite,  write  us  for  complete 
information. 

The  Renfrew  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited 
Renfrew  -  Ontario 


7Ae  Garnet  l^idien.  Suite 
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Music  is  the  Soul  of 
Christmas 


What  else  can  give  cxpres.sion 
to  the  joy  of  this  happy  season 
— the  ■wild  hilarity  of  the  ehil- 
(Iren,  the  jKisitive  happiness  of 
yoniig  lads  and  lasses  who  find 
expiossion  in  moving  feet  and 
lilonding  voices,  the  qiiiot  joy 
..f  older  folks! 

THECEaUAN 

CONCERTPH<'NE 

liring-i  ail' the  recorded  ('hrist- 
Mias  music  (if  all  I  he  ages  to 
your  lionie.  Hymns,  carols, 
l)a]lads,  orchestral  and  instru- 
mental music,  cliildren's  songs 
what  you  wish  in  music  at 
(.'in-istma.s  time  or  any  lime  you 
can  have  if  you  own  a  f'ecilian 
ConcertpJione. 

Plays  any  record  without 
ch.anging  connections  or  attach- 
ments. 

Write  for  illiijftrated  cata- 
log and  full  information 
on  how  easy  it  is  to  own  a 
f^ecilian  Concertphone. 

The   Cecilian    Company 

Limited 
247  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


a  wonaerji 
Gift  to  the  Family  ! 


HORLICKs. 


|^„*2°'«.WI».0  1.» 


Horlick's 

Malted  Milk 

Used  successfully  Wiywhere  nearly  %  cenfnn 

Made  under  sanitary  conditions  from  clean,  rich. 
milk,  with  extract  of  our  specially  malted  graliL 
The  Food-Drink  Is  prepared  by  stirring  the  powder  in  water. 
Infanta  and  Ctutdron  thrive  on  it.  Agrees  witK  (Ac 
weakett  stomach  of  the  Invalid  and  Aged. 
Invigorating  as  a  Quick  Lunch  at  office  or  tabte: 

Ask  for  Horiick's  th';.'h°:::, 


'S19 


TouTRAPPERS 

PREE 


\  Wrtto   for    our    Trappan' 
Guide — absolul<?ly   F  r  a  e. 
Aa    different    from    other 
Trappers'    Guides    as    an 
Aeroplane  Is  from  a  Stase 
Coach.     Seven  Books  In 
one.    Partial  list  of  contents; 
Hemoraoiluni  Book,  weather  chart,  enleti- 
,__     ,  d«r,  Kamo  laws  of  ,Mch  8Ut«.  pointers  on 

mnrioff,  footprints  of  fnr-besHnK  snimals,  science  of 
tra^pinii.  medical  department,  85  different  recipes  for 
various  diseases,  first  aid  to  the  injured:  showing  how 
you  can  get  your  trappers'  supplies  at  manufacturer's 
prleea  or  less.  We  ray  postage.  Write  us  for  a  FREE 
I  Trmppsr.'  Guide  today.  Atao  price  lUt  of  raw  ftnBflree. 
Established  1871, 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  INC. 

"The  Old  Square  Deal  House" 
1 193  Win  link.  FORT  WAYNE.  IND„  U.  S.  «. 


TIMELY    INFORMATION 

You  may  keep  posted 
on  any  subject  by  a  regular 
service  of 

Press  Clippings 

We  can  place  on  your  desk 
each  day  all  the  important 
news  of  changes  or  develop- 
ments that  affect  your  line 
of  business.     Write — 

Canadian    Press    Clipping   Service 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


Friday  evening  Sally  took  Polly  to 
evening  service,  the  latter's  first  exper- 
ience of  ritual  worship,  and  they  stayed 
afterwards  to  help  with  the  wreath- 
making.  On  an  errand  which  took  him 
to  the  rectory.  Job  discovered  there  was 
an  operetta  practice  in  hand,  and  sug- 
gested to  Mr,  Barnes  that  it  was  really  a 
pity  Polly  could  not  be  present.  How 
could  they  get  her  over?  Mr,  Barnes 
questioned,  .Job,  after  a  great  show  of 
puzzlement,  suggested  they  cross  hands, 
make  a  chair,  and  carry  her  over.  They 
could  get  her  to  the  vestry  door,  and  then 
do  it  in  the  dark  and  nobody  be  any  the 
wiser.  Mr.  Barnes  scrutinized  .Job  care- 
fully, coolly,  reproachfully,  and  Job  had 
the  grace  to  blush, 

"Why  not  just  carry  her  over  yourself? 
You  are  strong  enough," 

But  Job  shook  his  head. 

"All  right.  Job,"  Mr,  Barnes  agreed, 
eying  his  parishioner  appraisingly,  "You're 
a  bigger  man  than  I  took  you  to  be.  And 
you  could  give  lessons  to  Cupid  himself," 
The  reverend  gentleman  strode  off  to  the 
church,  sought  out  Miss  MacCrae,  pro- 
pounded the  scheme  as  his  own,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  engineering  the  little  excursion 
precisely  as  Job  had  desired. 

That  night  as  the  young  cleric  bade  his 
chief    baritone    goodnight,  he    concluded: 

"You  were  right.  Job;  yours,  after  all, 
was  the  superior  method.  And  yet  as  a 
novice  you  outclassed  me,  in  my  exper- 
ience." 

"Guy,  dear,"  begged  his  wife,  "what  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Job,  dear.  Job.  He  is  a  genius — 
a  positive  genius,"  and  Guy  chuckled 
deliciously, 

AND  so  the  days  sped  away,  blissfully 
and  all  too  quickly.  Into  two  weeks 
Polly  was  crowding  all  the  joy  and  freedom 
of  a  lifetime.  The  entire  change  of  en- 
vironment carried  her  out  of  herself,  and 
this  novel  taste  of  a  new  life  went  to  her 
head  like  wine.  Indeed,  her  extraordinary 
holiday  was  as  glorious  an  event  to  her  as  a 
trip  to  Europe  would  be  to  many  another. 
Often  she  lay  awake,  wondering  how  she 
had  ever  been  inspired  to  write,  to'  ask 
Sally  if  she  could  come  and  stay  with  her 
just  two  days  before  going  into  the  Home, 
She  wondered  still  more  at  the  good 
Providence  that  made  Sally  stipulate  for 
two  whole  weeks  or  nothing. 

But  the  most  unnerving  memory  of  all 
was  how  she  had  ever  had  the  temerity  to 
carry  out  the  project.  Surely  she  must 
have  been  possessed  by  an  unknown  spirit, 
with  courage  far  transcending  her  own. 
The  truth  was  that  her  acute  recollections 
of  Willowdale  in  that  one  lone  hour  at 
home  had  so  wrought  upon  her  imagination 
that  a  desire  to  look  just  once  more  upon 
the  old  home,  the  old  trees  and  fields  and 
river  amounted  to  a  species  of  madness. 
Her  long-starved  impulses,  under  pressure 
of  her  impending  doom,  had  risen  and 
clamored  for  satisfaction. 

She  had  come  expecting  a  couple  of 
prisoned  weeks  in  her  room,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  peeps  at  the  old  house,  and 
school,  and  sandbank.  But  that  would  be 
enough  to  stay  the  gnawing  pain  in  her 
heart.  She  had  asked  for  nothing,  an- 
ticipated nothing — and  lo!  before  her  was 
spread  a  veritable  riot  of  vivid,  glorious 
life. 

And  while  the  two  weeks  fled  on  wings 
of  gold  to  the  hapless,  crippled  Polly, 
to  Maria  they  dragged  away  on  leaden 
feet.  Then  came  the  last  days.  Polly 
should  be  home  by  Tuesday,  and  Monday 
morning  Cousin  Sarah  went  over  to  see 
Maria  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  found  that 
cheery,  composed  imperturbable  piece  of 
immobility  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
arms  on  the  dining-room  table,  crying 
audibly  in  a  very  tempest  of  uncontrol- 
lable hysteria. 

Cousin  Sarah's  first  sensation  was  one  of 
grim  satisfaction.  But  as  she  paused  to 
look  on,  it  dawned  upon  her  that  there  was 
agony  in  the  long  wails  of  misery. 

"What  in  creation  is  the  matter," 
she  demanded  in  quick  apprehension. 
"Is  Polly  dead,  or  ill?" 

"No,"  came  the  gulping,  quivering 
reply,  and  Maria,  without  abating  the 
delirious  abandon  of  her  grief,  pushed  an 
open   letter   forward. 

Cousin  Sarah,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
snatched  it  up,  and  began  to  read.  As  she 
read,  her  eyes  bulged  in  startled  amaze- 
ment— but  as  she  read  on  they  softened 
and  glistened  suspiciously,  and  she  sniffed 
audibly  toward  the  end,  as  she  fumbled 
for  her  forgotten  glasses,  blew  upon  them 
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absently,  rubbed  them  on  her  apron.'and 
enquired  sharply  of  Maria: 

"Who's  Job  Gow?" 

"Oh,"  wailed  Maria,  "a  poor  little  ^ 
ragamuffin,  the  son  of  a  drunken  foundry-  ;> 
man." 

Cousin  Sarah  paused  in  adjustinglhcr 
spectacles,  to  treat  Maria  to  a  look  of 
exasperated  disgust. 

Then  she  read  the  letter  again. 

"Dear  Maria: 

"I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow  night  ai 
seven    o'clock    to   Job    Gow.     I    couldn'i 
bear  to  go  into  the  'Home  for  Incurable- 
I  promised  Job  years  ago  to  be  his  wif- 
but   never   before   felt   free    to   keep    m 
promise.     Now  we  will  both  have  a  home 
You  can  sell  the  house,  and  all  my  shan- 
of  the  money  and  house  will  be  yours 
So  that  if  ever  you  get  tired  of  the  oflii  ^ 
you  will  have  plenty  to  keep  you  withcui 
working. 

"I  often  wonder  how  you  would  ever 
endure  a  boarding  house  when  pickling  and 
preserving  time  came,  especially  crab- 
apple  season.  You  so  love  to  make  jelly 
and  preserves,  marmalade  and  crab- 
apiJe  butter. 

"I  am  going  to  live  in  the  old  home 
where  we  were  born.  Job  has  planted  a 
crab-apple  tree,  and  he  says  it  is  loaded 
every  year.  So  I  hope  you  will  want  to 
come  home  by  crab-apple  time.  Job  and 
I  are  going  straight  to  our  own  home, 
and  will  be  alone  until  January,  Mrs. 
Gow  is  going  to  stay  at  the  Motts'  to  help 
Sally  with  the  Christmas  work  and  the 
church  entertainment, 

"I  will  have  a  woman  in  to  help  occa- 
sionally, but  they  say  Job  is  a  good  house- 
keeper. However,  at  Christmas  we  are 
going  to  have  a  big  Christmas  party  in  our 
old  home.  You  have  a  week  and  a  half 
to  sell  out  and  pack.  Come  to  us  before 
Christmas  and  stay  till  you  are  ready  to 
go  to  Montreal,  Our  home  will  always 
be  yours.     You  will  always  find  acorner. 

"I  never  knew  until  two  days  ago  that 
Job  wanted  a  cripple  for  a  wife  and  perhaps 
.  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  not 
shirked  deciding  for  myself.  And  I  know 
you  will  be  relieved  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  change  in  our  programme 
and  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  face  all  the 
opposition  and  explanations  necessary. 
"Ever  your  loving  Polly." 

Cousin  Sarah  re-read  every  syllable, 
and  then  sat  back  in  her  chair  to  digest 
the  contents.  There  was  no  question 
about  it  but  that  Polly  had  given  them 
something  to  digest.  But  as  the  full 
significance  of  the  astounding  surprise 
took  possession  of  her  a  little  thrill  of 
pleasure  ran  up  and  down  her  spine,  and 
she  became  her  own  masterful  self  again. 

"What's  that  other  letter  lying  at  your 
elbow?"  she  enquired  abruptly. 

"I  do-don't  kn-know,"  gulped  Maria, 
"I  fo-forgot  a-a-about  it.  I  opened — 
Polly's  first." 

COUSIN  SARAH  reached  for  the  letter 
and  without  any  compunction  tore  it 
open,  and  began  to  read.  Then  she  ex- 
claimed: "Look  here,  Maria!  Listen  to 
this!"  She  proceeded  to  pass  on  its  con- 
tents to  the  half-stupefied  Maria.  It  was 
a  splendid  reassuring  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  telling  her  what  a  splen- 
did citizen  Job  was,  and  adding  some  de- 
tails of  the  wedding  plans. 

"It  doesn't  leave  you  much  excuse  for 
apprehension,"  said  Cousin  Sarah.  "Job 
seems  to  be  a  model;  anyway  it  seems  to 
me  that  even  a  ragamuffin  would  be  better 
than  any  infernal  HOME" — and  her  long- 
bottled-up  ire  threatened  to  get  the  better 
of  her, 

"Oh,  I  never  liked  the  idea  of  the 
Home—" 

"Then,  why  on  earth  were  you  bundling 
Polly  ofJ  there?"  was  the  acid  interruption. 

"Well,    the    MacDonalds     thought—" 

"The  MacDonalds,  fiddlesticks!  I  sup- 
pose if  they  told  you  to  cut  off  your  toes 
you  would  do  it," 

Two  hours  later  Maria  was  in  a  bustle 
of  excitement  planning  eagerly  for  a 
hurried  departure  from  town,  and  dis- 
playing the  prideful  strut  connected  with 
the  honor  of  having  a  wedding  in  the 
family. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  day  Polly  was 
wed,  and  elaborately  feasted  in  her  own 
home.  She  and  Job  started  their  honey- 
moon in  the  old  MacCrae  homestead, 
where  their  chief  occupation  was  to  be  the 
planning  of  Polly's  long-desired  Christmas 
dinner  party  and  family  gathering.  An- 
other of  her  dreams  was  to  come  true. 
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Deeds  of  "Derring^Do" 


Continued  from  page  H 


get  the  boat  safely  into  the  water  and 
away  from  the  ship's  side  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  the  one  great  problem  in 
shipwreck.  Untold  lives  have  been  lost 
through  failure  in  the  attempt  to  launch 
t  he  boats.  Who  would  have  blamed  these 
men,  who  themselves  had  loved  ones  de- 
pendent on  them  at  home,  had  they  de- 
cided that  the  risk  was  unjustifiable? 
There  was  neither  glory  nor  money  if  they 
succeeded,  and  a  terrible  death  "for 
nothing"  if  they  failed.  Why  do  men  of 
the  sea  do  these  deeds?  Shall  such  be 
judged  hereafter  by  their  creeds? 

This  time  the  launching  was  successful 
in  spite  of  an  awful  crash  as  the  boat, 
hanging  at  full  length  of  the  falls,_  was 
driven  before  an  irresistible  mountain  of 
water  into  the  ship's  side;  but  the  straining 
eyes  from  the  wreck  saw  her  sheer  off, 
and  start  drifting  down  towards  them. 
On  she  came,  now  visible  high  in  the  air, 
topping  the  crest  of  a  huge  comber,  and 
then  again  there  was  a  horrible  dread  that 
she  would  never  reappear,  as  the  moments 
went  by -and  she  was  lost  from  sight  amidst 
the  steep  watery  valleys.  Suddenly  there 
she  was  again,  towering  now  right  above 
the  water-logged  wreck  that  lay  deep  in  a 
great  chasm  below  her.  Surely  she  must 
crack  like  a  nutshell  if  they  touched.  Yet 
if  she  was  swept  by,  with  her  would  go  the 
last  chance  for  life.  Again  these  "com- 
mon seamen"  snatched  victory  from  the 
impossible.  Two  of  the  steamer's  crew 
had  actually  leaped  aboard,  and  making 
fast,  were  literally  carrying  in  their  arms 
across  that  raging  gulf  a  woman  and  a 
helpless  child.  The  schooner,  left  without 
a  helmsman,  had  immediately  broached  to, 
and  the  seas  were  already  making  clean 
sweeps  over  her. 

The  skipper,  who  held  on  till  the  last, 
was,  however,  not  kept  long  waiting.  The 
men,  leaping  into  space  one  after  the  other, 
and  being  dragged  aboard  by  the  rough, 
deft  hands  of  the  boat's  crew,  even  when 
safely  in  the  boat,  knew  that  the  difficulty 
of  scaling  the  lofty  side  of  the  steamer  as 
she  lay  rolling  to  and  fro  in  the  troughs  and 
crests  of  the  great  sea  was  almost  insur- 
mountable. 'The  child  was  lashed  up  in 
one  of  the  men's  coats,  and  somehow  hauled 
on  deck  by  a  rope.  The  woman,  like  the 
men,  actually  climbed  over  the  rocking  side 


of  that  towering  craft  by  a  long,  dangling, 
rope  ladder. 

A  few  days  later  they  were  all  landed  in 
Sydney  Harbor,  but  long  before  they 
arrived  there  their  story  had  become  com- 
mon property  aboard  their  rescuer,  and 
the  sympathies  of  these  men  of  rough 
exterior  had  been  deeply  touched.  Skip- 
per Ambrose,  with  his  wife,  child,  and  crew 
were  soon  shipped  home  as  wrecked  sailors. 
All  their  hard  won  outfit  had  been  lost; 
even  their  scanty  stock  of  personal  clothing 
had  gone.  Needless  to  say,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
little  stockings,  that  were  hung  up  as  usual 
in  St.  Rode's,  were  all  empty  that  morning. 

BUT  it  so  happened  that  about  two 
o'clock  Christmas  afternoon,  the  last 
mail  boat  for  the  season  butted  in  to  the 
standing  ice  at  the  harbor  mouth.  To  his  in- 
tense surprise  Skipper  Ambrose,  who  had 
gone  off  to  land  the  mails  with  his  team  of 
dogs,  found  a  large  crate  plainly  labelled 
with  his  own  name.  He  hauled  the  mys- 
terious package  home,  and  it  was  promptly 
pried  open  in  the  presence  of  all  the  family. 
There  were  packages  for  all  the  family — 
not  one  had  been  forgotten.  A  wonderful 
jacket  and  warm  gloves  were  labelled 
"Mrs.  Jean  Loveday."  A  spanking  new 
woollen  sweater  bore  the  brief  legend 
"Skipper  Ambrose;"  while  on  no  less  than 
four  parcels  they  discovered  the  name  of 
"Johnnie  Loveday."  Somehow,  even  little 
Phyllis  and  Mary  found  boxes  containing 
wonderful  dolls  and  a  real  Teddy  bear 
with  their  names  pencilled  on  them. 
There  were  boxes  of  candies,  bags  of  fruit, 
a  tin  of  cocoa,  some  sugar  and  heaven 
knows  what — and  the  strange  thing  was 
that  every  package  bore  somebody's 
name. 

It  was  perfectly  marvellous,  for  in  that 
Christmas  box  was  just  exactly  what  every 
single  one  in  the  family  wanted  most  on 
earth.  The  minister  himself  could  not 
have  persuaded  the  little  Lovedays  that 
it  wasn't  St.  Nicholas  who  had  come  in  by 
sea  instead  of  on  his  reindeer — and  I'm 
not  sure  they  weren't  right. 

All  the  same  Jeannie  has  her  suspicions 
that  some  rough  sailor  men  from  the  crew 
of  a  certain  ocean  tramp  could  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  subject  had  they  wished. 


Of  Christmases   and  Governors 
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has  given  you  a  great  treat  to-night,  a 
splendid  supper  and  a — (will  you  keep 
quiet,  you  pestiferous  little  hoodlums, 
you!)  a  splendid  banquet  and  a  delightful 
drive — (Oh,  Holy  Moses,  what  am  I  up 
against?) — and — (shut  up,  will  you?)  and 
you  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  for — 
(damn  you,  shut  up!) — for  their  Christian 
kindness — (now,  keep  still,  you  young 
slobs) — "Billy,"  that  is,  Mr.  William  Little, 
the  Star's  circulation  manager,  tells  me  the 
newsboys  of  Montreal —(oh,  say,  boys, 
keep  still!)  the  newsboys  of  Montreal  are 
the  best  in  America  and  if  that  is  so,  it  is 
something — (shut  up,  will  you?) — it  is 
something  you  should — (shut  up,  shut 
up,  do  you  hear  me!) — you  should  be 
proud  of  and  we  all — oh  go  to  blazes,  the 
whole  blooming  bunch  of  you.  Sunshine 
Society  and  all.  I  am  going  down  to  the 
Windsor  for  a  drink."  (Sounds  of  up- 
roarious applause,  amidst  which  we  went.) 

George  -Sure  Believe* in  Christmas 

DREARY  Chri.stmases  I  have  spent, 
as  have  many  others,  in  country 
hotels  or  on  the  road,  but  the  utter  lone- 
liness and  longing  for  home  were  invari- 
ably lightened  by  the  cheerfulness  and 
comradeship  of  fellow  travellers,  who, 
while  utter  strangers,  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Christmas,  and  if  it  was  not  a 
merry  one,  it  was  not  altogether  a  miser- 
able day.  Many  can  recall  some  of  their 
earlier  Christmases,  as  many  experience 
them  now-a-days,  when  they  had  need  of 
Mark  Tapley's  irrepressible  disposition 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  jolly  under 
rather  unpleasant  circumstances.  To 
those  who  catch  the  spirit  of  the  annivers- 
ary in  anything  like  its  fullness,  Chri.stmas 
comes  with  rich  rewards.  It  is  the  grand 
festival  of  the  year,  is  one  for  all  mankind, 
•iTifl  for  all  ages  to  come,  full  of  pleasant 


memories,  of  kindliest  feelings  and,  above 
all,  of  that  large  hearted  noble  charity 
which  blesses  giver  and  receiver  alike. 
It  is  the  season  which  should  make  all 
hearts  glad — a  day  of  universal  rejoicing, 
for  it  is  the  celebration  of  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
coming  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  who 
"brought  light  to  the  Gentiles,"  and 
"salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Greetings,  greetings,  greetings,  and  in  the 
immortal  words  of  'Tiny  Tim:  "God  bless 
us,  every  one." 

Stories  of  Our  Governors-General 

LORD  MINTO,  while  democratic  in 
-^  some  of  his  tendencies,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  close  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  turf,  was  more  of  a  stickler 
for  the  official  proprieties  and  forms  than 
many  other  governors-general.  When  the 
present  king  and  queen,  as  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  visited 
Canada,  he  insisted  upon  his  staff  person- 
ally supervising  all  arrangements,  and 
while  providing  for  proper  respect  being 
shown  to  Canada's  royal  guests,  he  had 
it  seen  to  that  all  honors  due  to  the 
Governor-General  as  direct  representative 
of  the  King  were  forthcoming.  So  it 
happened  that  at  all  public  affairs  in  the 
chief  cities,  there  were  two  official  pro- 
cessions with  separate  guards  of  honor  and 
cavalry  escorts,  one  of  each  for  the  Prince 
and  the  other  for  the  Governor-General. 

When  calling  at  Rideau  Hall  one  day. 
Lord  Minto  at  once  commenced  recalling 
incidents  of  the  Riel  rebellion,  and  en- 
quirati  after  Billy  Sinclair  and  Peter 
Hourie  and  a  host  of  others,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  during  the  campaign. 
He  had  not  forgotten  a  name,  and  his 
interest  in  them  was  undoubted.  Lord 
Minto  was  a  splendid  horseman,  of  whom 


The  Wonders 


|0f  a  grain  of  wheat 


Each  wheat  kernel  contains  over  125,000,000  food 
cells.  It  embodies  16  elements — practically  everything 
the  body  needs.  It  is  rich  in  needed  minerals — the  lead- 
ing food  of  the  world. 


But  in  whole-wheat  bread  the 
elements  pass  largely  undi- 
gested. Experiments  show  that 
25%  of  the  protein  is  lost,  and 
51%  of  the  minerals. 

Food^cells  must  be   broken 

The  food  cells  must  be  broken 
to  digest.  Cooking  breaks  only 
part  of  them.  So  Prof.  A.  P. 
Anderson  invented  a  process 
which  now  blasts  them  all. 

He  seals  the  wrheat  in  guns, 
then  applies  for  an  hour  550 
degrees  of  heat.  About  10%  of 
the  kernel  is  water.  The  trifle 
of  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is 
by  this  process  changed  to 
steam. 

Then  the  guns  are  shot  and 
over  100  million  steam  explo- 
sions occur  inside  each  kernel. 
Every  food  cell  is  blasted.  The 
wheat  kernels  are  puffed  to  bub- 
bles— airy,  flimsy,  flaky  globules 
— eight  times  normal  size. 

[ '  W  Scientific  food  delights 
'    That  is  Puffed  Wheat.    Puffed 
Rice  is  whole  rice  puffed  in  like 
way. 


The  grains  are  thin,  crisp, 
toasted  tidbits,  fascinating  in 
texture  and  in  flavor.  Millions 
of  children  find  in  them  the  fin- 
est foods  they  know. 

They  do  not  tax  digestion. 
Every  atom  feeds.  They  are  all- 
hour  foods  to  be  served'  in  many 
ways. 

If  you  don't  serve  Puffed 
Grains  in  all  inviting  ways  you 
are  missing  the  world's  greatest 
food  delights. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


Toasted   whole   grains  . 

puffed  to  bubbles,  8  times 

normal  size 


Flimsy  and  flavory,  easy 
to  digest 


Puffed  to  bubbles 
8  times  normal  size 


At  night,  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

The  greatest  cereal  dish  for  luncheons  or  for  suppers  is  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  This  means  whole  wheat  made  delightful  and  easy 
to  digest.  Nothing  else  you  can  serve  in  milk  makes  such  a  perfect 
dish. 

The  Quaker  O^^^  G>nipany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


5o/e  Makers 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Make  Your 
Skin  Like 
Velvet 

DON'T  you  wish  your 
face  was  as  smooth 
and  fair  as  your  body  ? 
It  would  be  if  protected 
from  wind  and  dust. 

Begin  today  to  make  your  skin  more  beautiful 
by  this  easy  formula: 

A  little  CREME  ELCAYA  rubbed  gently 
into  the  skin;  then  if  you  need  color,  a 
little  Elcaya  Rouge  spread  carefully  over  the 
cheeks  before  the  Cream  is  quite  dry;  and 
after  that,  the  film  of  face  powder  over  all. 

CREME  ELCAYA  is  the  original  non-greasy  disappearing 
toilet  cream.     It  was  introduced  first  in  New  York  in  1900. 
Today  its  purity  and  superiority  are 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world. 

In  jars  al  35c  and  75c 

The  favorite  for  20  years. 
Sold  all  over  the  world. 

MacLeui.  Benii  &  Nelion,  Limited 

Montreal 

Dfsirthttora  for  Canada 

'Mail  In  CANADA  by 

THE  ELCAYA  CO.  OF  CANADA.lLimited 

James  C.  Crane,  Presi 
2D  Montred.  Canada 


it  was  truly  said  that  when  on  horseback 
one  could  not  tell  where  the  man  left  off 
and  the  horse  began. 

Lord  Minto  loved  the  outward  trim- 
mings of  state.  For  instance  it  was  dip- 
lomatically represented  to  the  Deputy 
Ministers  at  Ottawa  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  attend  state  functions  in  plain 
every  day  dress  suits  that  the  proper 
attire  for  them  to  wear  upon  such  occasions 
was  the  Windsor  uniform  of  the  second 
or  third  class,  and  the  deputies  had  to  dig 
down  in  their  pockets  and  equip  themselves 
with  the  regulation  gold-laced  suits, 
swords,  cocked  hats,  etc. 

Soon  after  Lord  Grey's  arrival  it  was 
intimated  by  His  Excellency  that  he 
desired  a  complete  private  train  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  governor-general.  The 
request  caused  some  consternation ;  but 
the  situation  was  met  by  the  acquisition 
on  the  part  of  the  government  for  the 
Governor-General's  use  of  the  two  special 
cars,  "Cornwall"  and  "York,"  specially 
built  by  the  C.P.R.  for  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 
Lord  Grey  had  a  well-developed  taste  for 
real  fun,  and  dearly  loved  a  good  story. 
In  addition  to  the  stately  functions  held 
at  Government  House  during  the  Grey 
regime,  when  the  unrivalled  gold  table 
service  presented  to  the  first  Earl  Grey 
made  the  great  tables  in  the  main  dining- 
room  present  a  scene  of  oriental  gorgeous- 
ness  with  the  sheen  of  the  huge  and  num- 
erous candelabra,  trays,  vases,  dishes,  etc., 
of  solid  gold,  numerous  informal  dinners, 
receptions,  etc.,  were  held. 

One  of  the  closing  functions  of  the 
regime  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
guests  consisted  principally  of  elder  par- 
liamentarians and  senior  newspaper  men. 
After  dinner  the  guests  moved  to  the  ball- 
room, where  a  well  stocked  buffet  was 
installed.  Then  there  was  a  real,  old- 
time  jollification.  His  Excellency  being  the 
prime  mover  and  most  active  spirit  in  a 
jubilee  of  song  and  story.  Perhaps  the 
piece  de  resistance  was  the  singing  of 
"Annie  Laurie"  by  the  Nova  Scotian 
octogenarian,  Senator  William  Ross,  with 
the  chorus  by  the  entire  company  led  by 
one  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Senate,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  model  -par  excellence 
of  dignity  and  decorum. 

Earl  Grey  was  never  happier  than  when 
in  the  company  of  young  people  and  in- 
citing them  to  some  fun  and  frolic.  A 
remark  made  by  His  Excellency  rather  in 
joke  than  in  earnest,  I  fancy,  had  unpleas- 
ant results  for  a  certain  young  lady  of  the 
ministerial  circle  of  that  day.  He  was 
joking  with  a  group  of  the  ministers' 
daughters  about  their  curtseys  at  an  ap- 
proaching drawing-room,  and  remarked 
that  he  thought  he  should  give  a  prize  to 
the  girl  who  would  bob  the  lowest  without 
losing  her  equilibrium.  A  particularly 
bright,  pretty  and  ambitious  girl  set  herself 
out  to  win  the  wager,  but  she  went  head 
over  heels  on  the  carpet  in  front  of  Their 
Excellencies.  His  Excellency  gallantly 
assisted  the  blushing  debutante  to  her 
feet. 

The  Grand  Old  Duke 

'TpHE  Duke  of  Connaught  was  extremely 
•»•  fond  of  youthful  society  and  particu- 
larly that  of  children.  Of  all  the  func- 
tions at  Government  House  His  Royal 
Highness  appeared  to  enjoy  the  children's 
fancy  dress  parties  the  best,  and  he  would 
mingle  with  his  little  guests  and  busy  him- 
self in  the  dining-room  to  see  that  all  had 
their  fill  of  the  good  things  provided. 
The  Duke  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
the  memory  for  names  and  faces  for  which 
members  of  the  royal  family  are  cele- 
brated and  it  was  uncanny  how  he  would 
recognize  individuals  he  could  not  have 
seen  for  years.  Some  of  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  Parliament  credited  His 
Royal  Highness  with  some  remarkable 
occult  faculty  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge respecting  them  when  they  first  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him.  The  Duke, 
after  his  arrival,  arranged  that  an  appoint- 
ment should  be  made  for  every  Senator  and 
member  of  the  House  to  call  upon  him  in 
his  office  in  the  Eastern  Block.  When  the 
parliamentarians  thus  honored  entered  the 
vice-regal  oflice  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  His  Royal  Highness  not  only 
knew  all  about  their  political  careers,  ante- 
cedents, families  and  business,  but  led 
them  off  into  the  discussion  of  their  pet 
hobbies,  etc.  The  explanation  is  simple 
enough — he  studied  his  expected  visitors' 
records  in  the  Parliamentary  Guide  and 
I  have  been  told  that  in  addition  he  had 
private  confidential  notes  supplied  to  him 


by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  who  is  his 
representative  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate. 

While  at  Government  House  upon  one 
occasion  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  standing 
in  a  quiet  corner  near  a  dask,  which  evi- 
dently was  the  working  desk  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
portrait  occupying  the  post  of  honor  upon 
it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  the  Widow 
of  Windsor,  our  old  Queen — "The  Queen" 
— and  inscribed  on  it  the  motherly  word 
"To  Dear  Arthur  with  fond  love."  N' 
doubt  it  was  often  an  inspiration  to  our 
royal  governor-general,  and  its  position 
was  a  touching  proof  to  me  of  the  purf. 
dutiful  human  character  of  the  Duke. 

When  in  Ottawa  or  visiting  other  cities^ 
or  towns,  the  Duke,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  Princess  Pat,  had  the  happy 
knack  of  saluting  those  he  met  in  the  early 
morning  strolls,  and  entering  into  con- 
versation with  them — generally  about  the 
town  or  city  or  village  and  its  affairs  and 
prospects.  He  always  evinced  deep  in 
terest  in  the  average  citizen  who  on  many 
occasions  was  not  conscious  of  the  identity 
of  his  illustrious  companion. 

Almost  Elephants  on  My  Hands 
"r\E  WOLFE  HOPPER  used  to  sing 
'-^  about  having  "An  Elephant  on  his 
Hands,"  but  I  came  nigh  going  him  one 
better  and  having  two  of  them.  I  don't 
know  whether  elephants  are  worse  than 
warts  on  one's  hands,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  very  thought  of  having  a  couple  of 
these  huge  animals  to  take  care  of  gave 
me  the  shivers,  and  that  was  before  the 
H.  C.  of  L.  was  perfected. 

Charlie  Davis,  of  the  Sells  Brothers  & 
Forepaugh  Circus,  'phoned  me  from  Ot- 
tawa one  day  several  years  ago  that  he 
would  like  to  see  me  the  next  day  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hall,  in  Montreal,  which 
was  then  my  abiding  place.  Charlie  and 
I  had  been  friends  from  the  old  days  down 
in  St.  John,  N.B.,  when  he  was  manager 
for  FVawley,  the  actor.  When  we  met, 
old  acquaintanceship  was  renewed,  and 
Charlie  insisted  that  I  and  all  my  friends 
should  see  the  big  show,  and  to  be  sure  to 
come  early  as  he  wanted  to  have  another 
talk  with  me. 

Taking  the  balance  of  the  family  along, 
Charlie  was  met  long  before  seven  o'clock. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  sent  for  by  Mr. 
Sells,  and,  excusing  himself,  gave  me  a 
card  of  admission  to  all  the  side  shows, 
whose  doors  were  not  yet  open.  At  the 
first  one,  when  I  showed  my  card  to  the 
polite  attendant,  he  insisted  that  we  should 
go  right  in.  And  we  did.  The  Wild 
Man  from  Borneo  or  some  other  outland- 
ish country  was  one  of  the  main  features. 
And  the  wild  man  was  as  wild  as  he  could 
be  just  then.  He  would  be  doubly-con- 
demned, he  swore,  if  he  would  eat  any  more 
raw  meat  and  they  could  all  go  to  Halifax — 
only  he  pronounced  the  word  in  one 
syllable.  He  was  a  coal  black  deformed 
negro,  from  Georgia,  and  he  was  on  strike 
against  raw  beef  and  chains. 

When  we  saw  Charlie  a  little  later,  he 
introduced  us  to  the  animals.  The  ele- 
phants, he  explained,  were  formerly  the 
Sacred  White  Elephants  of  Siam,  but  one 
day  the  Siamese  priests  in  attendance  got 
into  an  altercation  in  public  and  one  told 
the  other  that  he  "would  knock  the  dom 
block  off  him,"  and  the  other  retorted  that 
he  would  "take  no  backchat  from  enny 
dom  Kerry  cur-r-r."  And  pulling  off 
their  turbans  they  went  at  it.  This  was 
too  much  and  it  was  deemed  advisable, 
Charlie  said,  to  change  the  character  of 
the  animals,  as  their  coat  of  whitewash 
was  getting  a  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  they  appeared  as  Sullivan  and  Cor- 
bett,  but  they  got  too  fond  of  fighting, 
and  another  change  was  decided  upon. 

Then  they  became  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and,  Charlie  asseverated,  it  made  them 
all  seasick  to  witness  their  everlasting 
elephantine  love-making.  In  fact,  so 
Charlie  told  me,  they  were  eternally  tired 
of  them,  and  if  I  would  only  accept  them  as 
a  birthday  gift,  he  would  have  them  sent  up 
to  the  house.  And,  Charlie  said,  I  could 
draw  immense  crowds  at  political  meetings, 
etc.,  if  I  named  them  John  A.  and  George 
Brown  or  Tupper  and  Laurier  or  any 
other  darned  names  of  public  men  I 
pleased. 

Like  blazes  I  would,  and  the  next  day 
Charlie  got  a  long  distance  from  me  from 
Quebec  to  say  I  regretted  my  inability  to 
accept  his  munificent  gift  but  the  rules  of 
the  great  transportation  company  of  which 
I  was  a  humble  and  obedient  servant 
prevented  my  acceptance  of  any  present 
however  desirous  I  might  be  of  having  it. 
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PW  Avkile  3;oa  are  lool^ing  j^r^ 
l^al\y  Worth-while  Cjift^^^ 

Yoamust  see  the  beautiful 
sttverplate  of  Wm-^ogers 
<£rSoa. 
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^r  Lady  Skaters 


Back  In  the  sixties    A  dominant  skate  to-day 


the  famous  "ACME"  skate 
was  invented.  This  skate 
was  the  first  all-metal  adjust- 
able skate  and  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  Starr  Mfg.  Co. 

It  immediately  jumped 
into  world-wide  popularity 
and  firmly  established  the 
era  of  all-steel  skates. 

The  name  of  "STARR" 
skates  achieved  world-wide 
fame  for  quality  and  sterling 
worth,  particularly  the  Starr 
process  for  tempering  the 
blades. 

The  sales  grew  so  rapidly 
that    constant    increase    of 
manufacturingfacilities,was 
necessary. 
4. _ — .. .._..— 


"STARR"  skates  are 
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lady  herself,  seemed  to  assume  that 
Natalie  Ethelwyn  Stillwell  and  I  were  duly 
and  formally  affianced. 

"No,  it's  nothing  about  Natalie.  But 
I  can't  explain  it  here.  I  must  see  your 
father  at  once." 

His  artistocratie  young  eyebrows  went 
up  -at  the  touch  of  peremptoriness  in  my 
voice,  1  suppose — but  he  held  himself  in. 
"I've  got  some  rather  important  stuff 
to  attend  to  myself  to-night,"  he  replied, 
with  irritating  calmness.  "And  the  gover- 
nor's rather  hard  to  get  hold  of,  these  days, 
you  know." 

"But  I've  got  to  get  hold  of  him,"  I 
retorted. 

"Well,  if  I  rim  into  him  I'll  phone  you," 
answered  the  youth,  as  he  drew  on  a  dog- 
skin glove. 

Time  was  too  precious  for  me  to  pay 
attention  to  his  sulks.  The  moment'  he 
had  started  down-stairs,  I  was  back  in  my 
library  ordering  out  the  car.  Then  I 
called  a  telegraph-messenger,  and  while 
Elvira  and  Davis  wrote  out  a  dozen  tele- 
grams to  Marvin  Stillwell,  directed  to  as 
many  hotels  and  clubs,  I  sat  at  the  phone 
and  rung  up  every  possible  quarter,  from 
his  own  office  to  the  Cosmos  Club.  It  was 
slow  and  tedious  work,  and  my  efforts 
resulted  in  nothing. 

It  exasperated  me  to  think  that  I  was 
losing  time,  but  it  was  essential  that  I 
should  first  find  Marvin  Stillwell.  Before 
all  things,  he  must  be  warned  of  his  danger. 
I  even  called  up  the  different  hotels  where 
I  was  known  and  requested  that  the  fin- 
ancier be  "paged"  in  each.  While  waiting 
for  these  movements  to  be  carried  out,  I 
asked  Davis  to  bring  me  my  German 
magazine-revolver,  a  new-fangled  sporting 
gun  of  which  I  was  especially  fond.  It 
was  a  smokeless,  small-caliber  gun  that 
carried  a  mushroom  bullet,  and  was  com- 
pact enough,  for  all  its  magazine-space,  to 
be  held  comfortably  in  the  pocket.  As  I 
sat  waiting  at  the  phone  I  looked  it  over, 
making  sure  that  it  was  fully  loaded.  I 
had  just  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  when  my 
call-bell  rang  sharply. 

"Hello,"  I  cried  into  the  transmitter. 

"This  is  Marvin  Stillwell." 

"This  is  WoodrufT—Rebstock  Woodruflf 
speaking.     Could    I    See    you    to-night?" 

"I'm  at  a  corporation  meeting  at  the 
Knickerbocker.  It's  a  rather  important 
conference." 

"When  could  I  see  you?  I  mean  how 
soon  could  I  see  you?" 

"It  will  last  until  quite  late,"  was  the 
answer,  not  without  its  note  of  impatience, 
I  thought. 

"Could  I  see  you  as  soon  as  it's  over?" 

"Couldn't    you    make    it    to-morrow?" 

"Not  very  well.  This,  too,  is  more  or 
less  important." 

There  was  a  second  or  two  of  silence. 

"I  might  say  that  I've  just  received  a 
rather  extraordinary  wire  from  you,  some 
ten  minutes  ago.  Is  this  a  new  form  of 
practical  joke?" 

"I  can  explain  that  when  I  see  you. 
But  it's  far  from  being  a  joke." 

"I've  had  rather  a  tiring  day.  Woodruff, 
as  you  know.  The  market  is  taking  every 
moment  of  my  time." 

"This  is  more  important  than  the  mar- 
ket!" 

"I'm  tired  and  I  want  to  go  home  and 
go  to  bed." 

"That's  the  one  thing  you  must  not  do!" 

\/r  ARVIN  STILLWELL  laughed,  crisp- 
-'-^J-  ly,  shortly,  condescendingly. 

"Is  it?"  he  retorted.  "Then  you'd  better 
tip  me  off  quick,  for  I'm  keeping  seven 
short-tempered  millionaires  waiting  here. 
And  I  still  stick  to  the  habit  of  sleeping  at 
my  own  home,  you  know!" 

I  could  detect  the  ring  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice. 

"This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  I  can  talk 
about  over  the  wire,"  I  told  him.  "But 
you—" 

His  voice  had  suddenly  changed  as  he 
cut  in  on  me. 

"Nobody  in  trouble,  is  there?  You 
don't  mean  Harvey?" 

"No — no,"  I  answered.     "I — " 

"Then  who  is  it?" 

"You!" 

"Me?     What  kind  of  trouble?" 

"There's  a  bomb-thrower  named  Red- 
flag  MacGirr  about  to  break  into  your 
house.  He  may  already  have  broken  into 
it!" 


"Into  my  house?" 

"I  believe  so.  It's  the  same  man  who 
was  sent  up  for  the  bomb  outrage  in  your 
office  nearly  four  years  ago." 

"But  my  servants  are  in  my  house, 
taking  care  of  it.     This  is  impossible." 

"Will  you  promise  to  keep  away  from 
that  house  until  I  can  make  sure  of  this?" 
I  demanded. 

He  laughed  again,  a  little  scornfully. 
He    still    refused    to    take    me    seriously. 

"Are  you  one  of  the  gang?"  he  asked. 

"We're  wasting  good  time  here,  Mr. 
Stillwell.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
will  you  keep  away  from  that  house  until 
I  make  sure  it's  safe?" 

"My  dear  Woodruff,"  came  the  caustic 
reply  over  the  wire,  "I'm  now  attending 
a  corporation  meeting,  and  I  intend  to 
remain  at  that  meeting  until  its  business 
has  been  despatched.  My  house,  I  think, 
you'll  find  in  excellent  order,  and  a  very 
unpromising  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 
romantic — " 

"This  is  too  important  to  trifle  over," 
I  broke  in.  "You  know  what  MacGirr 
has  been — what  he's  already  done!" 

"My  dear  Woodruff,"  answered  Stillwell, 
"I'm  not  worrying  over  these  things.  I've 
existed  for  fifty-nine  years  without  worry- 
ing over  them.  And  I  rather  imagine 
I'll  exist  for  a  few  years  more,  even  though 
sentimentally  inclined  persons  continue 
to  enlarge  on  the  vicissitudes  and  uncer- 
tainties of  a  brigand-infested  metropolis 
like  our  own!" 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  holding  myself  in, 
but  with  difficulty,  as  that  characteristical- 
ly Johnsonian  period  came  over  the  wire 
to  my  ear. 

"Good-by,"  concluded  the  crisp  voice. 
"But  don't  let  me  interfere  with  any  of 
your    amateur    detective    amusements!" 

No,  I  decided  as  I  hung  up  the  receiver; 
I  would  not  let  that  obsessed  and  narrow- 
visioned  money-grubber  interfere  with  my 
amateur  detective  amusements.  And  I 
intended  to  make  him  feel  grateful  for  that 
resolution. 

A  moment  later,  I  was  on  my  feet, 
struggling  into  an  overcoat  and  catching 
up  my  hat  and  gloves. 

"Davis,"  I  said,  "you  must  stay  here 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  apartment.  Miss 
Sabouroff  will  stay  with  you!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Davis  as  he  held  the 
portieres  back  for  me. 

I  turned  to  Elvira. 

"You  will  not  mind  staying  here?"  I 
asked.  "I'm  afraid  it  will  be  almost 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances." 

HER  eyes  met  mine.  Her  face,  at  first 
sight,  seemed  without  emotion.  And 
yet  into  it  crept  a  momentary  timidity, 
a  mute  acknowledgment  of  intimacies 
understood,  of  possibilities  that  could  not 
be  ignored.  Then  the  look  passed,  as 
'  quickly  as  it  came,  and  she  was  herself 
again. 

"If  you  think  best,"  was  her  answer. 
It  was  her  continuous  contact  with  men 
intent  on  the  sterner  ends  of  life,  I  felt, 
which  had  stripped  her  of  so  many  of  the 
little  feminine  fripperies  of  convention- 
ality. 1  liked  her  all  the  better  for  that 
utter  honesty  of  heart.  She  was  almost 
boy-like  in  her  matter-of-fact  acceptance 
of  me. 

"Could  I  not  go  with  you?"  she  asked 
suddenly,  and  for  the  second  time  I  saw 
some  vague  sign  of  agitation  on  her  face. 

"To  meet  a  man  like  MacGirr?"  I 
demanded. 

"I  met  with  that  type  of  man  much 
earlier  than  you  did,"  was  her  answer. 

"But  not  in  the  way  I'm  going  to  meet 
him,"  I  protested,  as  I  started  toward  the 
door.  The  telephone-bell  rang  before  I 
had  quite  reached  it.  I  turned  back.  It 
was  Marvin  Stillwell  speaking. 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  that  house  of 
mine,"  he  said  with  a  deprecatory  cough; 
"but  no  one  seems  to  answer." 

"I'm  not  surprised  at  that." 

Again  I  heard  the  deprecatory  noise  that 
was  neither  a  cough  nor  an  articulate 
sound. 

"What  did  you  say  was  wrong  up  there, 
anyway.  Woodruff?"  he  asked. 

"I  can't  wait  to  explain,"  I  replied. 

"What's  this  bomb-story  you  were  try- 
ing to  tell  me?" 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  find  out!" 
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was  my  brief  retort,   "but  don't  you  go 
into  the  house  until  you  find  out!" 

Then  I  rang  off  and  sprang  for  the  door. 

(M AFTER  XXV 
An  Essay  in  Exploration 

TWENTY  minutes  later,  I  was  passing 
quietly  along  in  front  of  the  Stillwell 
home.  There  was  nothing  to  give  me  any 
indication  of  what  might  be  taking  place 
inside  it.  I  saw  mereTy  a  gloomy  brown- 
stone  front,  similar  to  that  of  many  another 
New  York  mansion.  It  was  the  customary 
flat-walled,  curtain-windowed,  respectable 
solemnity  behind  which  the  Knicker- 
bocker merchant  of  thirty  years  ago  pre- 
ferred to  liide  his  joys  and  sorrows  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  a  fashionable  house,  nor 
could  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  stood 
be  called  fashionable.  Its  street  was 
lapped  by  the  creeping  eruption  of  sky- 
scraper and  office  building,  of  hotel  and 
apartment-house.  But  Marvin  Stillwell 
had  refused  to  shift  with  society's  shifting 
centre.  The  house  had  been  good  enough 
for  him  and  his  wife;  it  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  his  children.  It  held,  behind 
its  gloomy  front  and  impassive  oaken  doors 
that  frowned  over  the  wide  sandstone 
steps,  all  the  romance  of  his  younger  days 
and  all  the  best  memories  of  his  married 
life. 

Often  and  often  I  had  passed  that  house 
and  looked  up  at  it,  and  wondered  what  its 
inmates  were  doing,  what  scenes  and  move- 
ments and  emotions  its  taciturn  walls 
were  shutting  off  from  me.  But  never 
was  I  so  eager  to  know  whatlayinside  those 
walls  as  when  I  walked  past  the  sand- 
stone steps  and  wondered  if  MacGirr  were 
yet  within  that  impassive  paneled  door. 

I  walked  on  until  I  came  to  the  Merry- 
field  house,  three  doors  to  the  west.  Then 
1  turned  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 
It  was  an  electric  bell,  adjusted  at  some 
late  date  beside  the  staid,  old-fashioned 
entrance-door  which  should,  by  rights, 
have  borne  a  brass  knocker.  It  seemed  as 
incongruous  to  me  as  the  fact  that  such  a 
house  could  shelter  Catherine  Merryfield — 
that  such  an  austere  and  forbidding  cocoon 
could  hold  so  bright  and  many-colored  a 
butterfly. 

I  had  known  Catherine  Merryfield  since 
the  day  when  our  schooner-yachts  first 
fouled  each  other  off  Whortleberry  Island, 
in  the  Huguenot  races.  We  had  danced 
and  motored  together,  as  fate  continued 
to  throw  us  into  the  same  house-parties. 
We  had  golfed  and  played  bridge  together, 
as  accident  involved  us  in  the  same  week- 
ends. She  was  a  good-hearted  and  com- 
panionable young  woman.  And  she  would 
not  be  too  inquisitive. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  lean,  shrewd- 
eyed  man  in  livery.  He  was  far  from  being 
a  dolt,  that  man.  So  a  new  determina- 
tion took  possession  of  me  as  I  saw  him 
standing  at  attention  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tinted  electrics. 

"I  am  Rebstock  Woodruff,"  I  told  him, 
"and  until  this  moment  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  Miss  Merryfield." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  man  still  stood  respectfully  atten- 
tive. 

"Do  you  chance  to  remember  my  face?" 
I  stopped  to  inquire. 

"Yes,  sir — quite  well,"  he  said,  without 
emotion. 

"What  I  want  to  do  is  to  go  up  through 
this  house  to  the  roof.  And  I  want  to  go 
in  a  hurry." 

I  reached  down  into  my  pocket  as  I 
spoke,  and  felt  for  my  wallet.  I  always 
hated  carrying  a  wad  of  money  about  with 
me;  I  had  no  need  to  do  it,  when  a  refer- 
ence to  a  check-book  was  a  convenient 
open-sesame.  But,  to  my  disgust,  I 
found  I  had  nothing  but  three  two-dollar 
bills  and  some  loose  change. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  will  you  permit 
me  to  go  up  to  your  roof?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir,"  was  his  quiet 
but  none  the  less  prompt  response. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  wondering  if  a 
check  would  possibly  soften  him. 

"It's  against  orders,  sir." 

HERE  was  a  cropper,  indeed.  And 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
"Will  you  please  see  if  Miss  Merryfield 
is  at  home,"  I  said,  restraining  my  natural 
impulse  at  revolt,  and  once  more  speaking 
in  the  casually  authoritative  tone  of  the 
social  caller. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  following  my 
lead  in  a  relapse  to  the  triteness  of  things. 


He  led  me  with  dignity  into  the  gloomy 
reception-room,  which  I  had  always  claim- 
ed was  no  more  like  Catherine  Merryfield 
than  a  mud  nest  is  like  the  swallow  that 
has  flitted  and  fluttered  about  it. 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutfe  to  announce 
thai  Miss  Merryfield  would  be  down. 
Then  he  disappeared. 

The  house  was  very  quiet.  A  full 
minute  dragged  itself  away,  then  another, 
and  another.  I  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out. 

The  silence  was  unbroken.  I  stepped 
out  and  walked  to  the  back  of  the  hall, 
where  the  incongruous  modernity  of  an 
automatic  elevator  caught  my  eye.  I 
promptly  pressed  one  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons. 

The  car  descended,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  to  the  floor  where  I  stood;  the 
door  opened  automatically;  the  electric 
globe  flashed  into  light,  and  I  stepped  into 
the  cage.  Pressing  the  button  marked 
III,  I  rose  silently  and  swiftly  upward, 
stopped  mechanically  at  the  floor  design- 
ated, and  beheld  the  door  automatically 
open  for  me. 

I  groped  my  way  through  the  darkness, 
heard  the  sound  of  heavy  snores,  and 
promptly  retreated.  I  must  have  stumb- 
ed  and  padded  about  for  another  precious 
and  perilous  two  minutes  before  I  found  the 
narrow  stairs  leading  to  the  roof-transom. 
"This  transom,  I  found,  was  held  down  by 
a  chain  which  was  caught  and  tied  through 
a  staple  originally  meant  for  a  hasp  and 
padlock.  It  took  me  but  a  minute  to 
free  the  chain,  push  up  the  transom  and 
gain  the  roof.  Then  I  carefully  closed  the 
transom  again,  looked  about  to  get  my 
bearings,  and  cautiously  worked  my  way 
eastward  along  the  house-tops.  It  wasn't 
until  I  felt  the  cold  night  air  on  my  head 
that  I  remembered  I  had  left  my  hat 
in  Catherine  Merryfield's  decorous  and 
gloomy  reception-room. 

But  I  had  more  material  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  to  hold  my  attention. 
A  new  moon  hung  like  a  silver  shaving  in 
the  west,  and  gave  me  enough  light  to  see 
by.  I  had  a  wall-eoping  to  scramble  over, 
and  then  a  "cat-teaser"  of  pointed  iron 
rods  to  circumvent.  Then  came  a  climb 
of  five  feet  of  brick  wall,  for  the  Stillwell 
house  stood  high  above  its  neighbors. 

But,  once  on  the  roof,  I  seemed  on  fam- 
iliar ground.  I  could  remember  the  odd 
skylight  of  many-colored  glass,  covered 
with  its  protecting  network  of  wire — the 
very  glass  through  which  young  Harvey, 
ten  long  years  before,  had  sent  a  bullet 
from  my  old  army  revolver.  And  there 
was  the  servants'  narrow  little  hand-power 
elevator,  by  means  of  which  I  had  once 
enacted  the  perilous  role  of  Santa  Glaus. 
And  there  were  the  remains  of  the  stan- 
chion-sockets where  Natalie  and  I  had  once 
built  a  roof-garden,  in  the  year  when  I 
came  home  from  Central  America  with 
fever.  The  red  earthenware  pots  of  the 
palms  and  flowers  which  I  had  sent  up  for 
that  forlorn  little  garden,  still  stood  in  a 
row  beside  the  wall-coping. 

Down  that  elevator,  I  knew,  I  should 
have  to  make  my  descent — a  descent  both 
dangerous  and  undignified,  but  one  which 
would  get  me  into  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy. 

I  stopped  beside  the  roof-transom  to 
take  off  my  overcoat,  not  caring  to  be 
encumbered  by  that  garment.  I  removed 
my  magazine-revolver  from  its  hip  pocket 
to  the  side  pocket  of  my  coat.  "Then  I 
folded  the  overcoat  neatly  and  placed  it 
beside  the  transom.  It  struck  me,  as  an 
afterthought,  that  this  was  not  the  best 
possible  place  for  it.  As  I  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  overcoat,  some  sudden  impulse 
prompted  me  to  test  the  transom.  It 
might  be  possible  to  force  the  lock. 

As  I  reached  over  to  throw  my  strength 
against  the  heavy  door  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  it  came  away  promptly, 
without  resistance.  It  was  unlocked  and 
open. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 
The  Second  Invasion 

THAT  open  transom  meant  both  a  new 
advantage  and  a  new  danger  to  me. 
It  made  my  way  into  the  Stillwell  house 
easy,  but  it  also  left  in  my  mind  little 
further  doubt  as  to  MacGirr's  presence 
there. 

The  heavy  lock,  I  found,  had  been 
"jimmied"  open.  It  was  plain  to  see  that 
this  had  been  done  from  the  inside.  "The 
natural  conclusion  was  that  MacGirr, 
after  effecting  his  entrance  from  the  street 
and  making  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
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had  crept  up  to  the  top  floor  and  pried 
open  the  transom,  so  that  an  avenue  of 
escape  would  lie  ready  in  case  of  any  sud- 
den surprise  at  his  work. 

I  let  myself  down  through  the  transom 
and  closed  it  after  me.  Then  I  went 
cautiously  down  the  slanting  iron  ladder 
that  led  to  the  floor,  feeling  my  way  along 
a  wall  of  piled  up  trunks  until  I  came  to 
a  door. 

Carefully  and  silently  I  opened  this  door 
and  stepped  out  into  what  must  have  been 
the  hallway.  There  I  groped  my  way 
forward  until  I  came  in  contact  with  a 
stair-banister.  I  leaned  over  and  peered 
downward,  listening. 

The  house  was  in  utter  darkness.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  heard;  not  a  sound 
crept  up  out  of  the  gloomy  gulf  beneath  me. 
So  I  slipped  my  revolver  back  into  my 
side  pocket  and  felt  my  way  toward  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  On  second  thoughts, 
I  turned  back  to  the  storeroom  and  felt  to 
see  if  there  was  a  key  in  the  door.  I  found 
it,  half  turned  in  the  lock,  on  the  inside. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  lock  the  door  and 
pocket  the  key,  but  on  thinking  it  over  I 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
way  of  escape  open  in  case  of  emergency. 
I  had  to  be  very  careful.  I  wished  to 
think  out  every  point  beforehand  and  leave 
no  contingency  unprovided  for.  There 
would  be  dangerous  work  ahead,  and  I 
wished  to  face  it  with  as  free  a  mind  as 
possible. 

So  I  groped  my  way  step  by  step  down 
the  stairway,  listening  every  now  and 
then  for  any  sound  that  might  betray  the 
enemy  or  give  me  a  hint  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. As  I  made  my  way  deeper  and 
deeper  into  that  house  which  I  knew  so 
well,  I  felt  more  and  more  at  home  in  it. 
Familiar  rooms  and  corners  and  fur- 
nishings kept  confronting  me,  filling  my 
mind  with  teasing  memories  of  old  times 
and  old  scenes.  The  very  perfumes  of  the 
place  were  reminiscent  of  other  days — 
the  subtle  and  indescribable  odors  of 
cut  flowers,  of  furniture-varnish  and 
tapestry-dust. 

I  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Somewhere 
out  of  the  silence  there  smote  on  my  ear  a 
faint  and  muflled  pulsation  of  sound.  It 
was  a  sort  of  throb  of  noise,  slower  than  a 
pulse-beat,  and  not  persistent  in  its 
regularity.  But  it  sent  a  tingle  of  nerves 
up  and  down  my  spine  and  brought  my 
revolver  out  once  more.  Feeling  sure  that 
the  source  of  that  sound  was  somewhere 
below  me,  I  advanced  guardedly  down  the 
wider  staircase  which  led  from  the  second 
floor  to  the  first  above  the  ground  floor. 
I  was  not  mistaken.  The  sound  grew 
more  distinct  as  I  descended.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  I  looked  about,  point 
by  point,  trying  to  fix  the  direction  from 
which  came  that  mysterious  and  muffled 
throb. 

My  search  was  rewarded  by  a  narrow 
pencil  of  light  showing  through  a  door  in 
the  rear.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  it;  the  room  behind  that  door  was 
lighted,  and  in  that  room  was  taking  place 
something  which  gave  rise  to  the  sound  I 
had  heard. 

AT  THE  foot  of  the  stairway  I  stood 
•  waiting  and  listening  for  a  minute  or 
two;  then  I  tiptoed  toward  the  door,  re- 
volver in  hand.  The  sound  continued; 
it  could  be  plainly  heard  now.  I  put  my 
hand  on  the  door-knob,  turned  it  slowly 
but  firmly,  cushioning  it  against  any  sud- 
den click  of  the  bar-latch,  and  tried  to 
swing  it  open  an  inch  or  two.  But  it  was 
securely  locked  on  the  inside. 

I  stooped  and  pressed  an  ear  flat 
against  one  of  the  panels.  The  sound 
seemed  to  leap  suddenly  toward  me;  it 
seemed  to  be  the  methodical  and  regular 
blow  of  a  mallet  striking  on  metal.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  strokes  of  a  diligent 
stone-mason  fashioning  a  block  of  granite. 
What  further  bore  out  this  impression  was 
the  occasional  rattle  of  solid  fragments 
against  the  surrounding  walls  and  pieces 
of  furniture. 

But  the  secret  of  that  mysterious  sound 
was  more  than  I  could  fathom.  The 
room  from  which  it  came,  I  remembered, 
was  Marvin  Stillwell's  private  den — 
though  "den"  was  scarcely  the  word  to  be 
u.sed  in  connection  with  so  commodious  a 
chamber.  It  was,  rather,  a  combination 
of  smoking-room,  library,  and  sitting- 
room.  Its  two  large  windows  faced  the 
south,  opening  on  the  roof  of  a  one-storey 
addition  where  the  remaining  thirty  feet 
of  the  Stillwell  lot  had  been  utilized  for  a 
billiard-room,  abutted  by  a  diminutive 
conservatory.  These  windows,  I  knew  of 
old,     carried    slender    but    impregnable 
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trellises  of  steel  scrollwork,  as  a  defence 
against  possible  sneak-thieves  and  porch- 
cfimbers.  But  otherwise  the  room  had  no 
means  of  ingress  or  egress  beyond  the 
door  directly  in  front  of  me.  It  became 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  get  through  that 
door. 

I  felt  the  surface  over  carefully,  in 
search  of  some  point  of  attack.  It  was 
divided  into  four  panels,  I  found.  The 
hinges  were  on  the  inner  side.  The  lock 
was  a  mortised  one;  the  key,  half  turned 
on  the  inner  side,  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  use  a  second  key  from  the  outside. 

Neai;  the  newel-post  at  the  head  of  the 
broad  stairs  which  led  down  into  the  old- 
fashioned  hallway,  I  remembered,  was  an 
electrolier  made  up  of  a  bronze  wood- 
nymph  blowing  from  a  reed  a  bubble, 
which  was  the  light  bulb.  I  groped  my 
way  toward  it  and  stood  there,  with  my 
finger  on  the  button,  weighing  the  possible 
danger  and  profit  of  turning  on  the  light. 

Some  impulse  which  I  could  not  alto- 
gether analyze  prompted  me  to  leave  the 
hall  in  darkness.  I  crept  back  to  the  door, 
taking  out  my  pocket-knife  as  I  went. 
Then  I  pushed  the  slender  steel  blade  into 
the  lower  and  outer  corner  of  the  upper 
panel. 

T  FOUND,  to  my  delight,  that  the  panel 
-•■  was  of  either  pine  or  whitewood;  for  the 
knife-blade  sank  slowly  into  it  under  my 
steady  but  cautious  pressure,  until  the 
point  must  have  protruded  from  the  inside 
surface  of  the  wood.  The  occupant  of  that 
room,  I  decided,  was  too  intent  on  his 
own  work  to  take  notice  of  my  silent 
emulation  of  the  homely  woodpecker. 
So  quietly  and  patiently  I  began  my  task 
of  cutting  out  a  small  section  of  the  panel, 
carefully  timing  my  knife-strokes  with  the 
strokes  of  the  mallet  within. 

Almost  five  minutes  elapsed  before  I 
had  whittled  out  a  rough  oval,  large  enough 
to  admit  my  arm.  When  it  hung  only  by 
a  mere  fibre  or  two  of  wood,  I  ceased  my 
operations  abruptly,  because  the  sound 
of  the  mallet  no  longer  came  from  within. 
I  heard  a  sigh — a  very  human  and  im- 
patient sigh — an  echo  or  two  of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  polished  hardwood  floor, 
and  then  the  scrape  of  a  chair  being  pushed 
back.  I  drew  away  a  little,  with  my  gun 
well  up  in  front  of  me,  wondering  whether 
or  not  the  door  was  to  be  flung  open. 

But  a  minute  later  I  heard  the  steady, 
muffled  blows  of  the  mallet  again,  and  I 
knew  that  my  presence  had  not  been  sus- 
pected. I  wrenched  off  the  hanging  section 
of  wood  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  beside 
the  door-frame.  Then  I  stooped  and 
peered  through  the  opening. 

I  found  my  view  obstructed  by  what 
could  be  nothing  else  than  the  back  of  a 
tall  pier-glass  which  had  been  pushed  over 
toward  the  door,  to  act  as  a  screen  in 
case  of  surprise.  But  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  the  room  was  fully  lighted.  It  was 
also  apparent  that  the  occupant  of  the 
room  was  busily  engaged  in  chiseling  his 
way  into  something  which  was  more  or 
less  successfully  defying  his  attack. 

He  could  not  have  been  more  than  six 
or  seven  paces  from  where  I  stood.  My 
problem  now  was  to  get  to  him;  and  the 
closer  I  could  get  to  him  before  being  dis- 
covered, the  better  it  would  be  for  me. 

I  reached  a  hand  in  through  the  opening 
I  had  made  and  quietly  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock.  I  waited  and  listened  again, 
to  make  sure  that  I  had  not  been  heard. 
Then  cautiously  I  turned  the  knob,  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  inside,  closing  the 
door  after  me  without  appreciable  sound. 
My  pulse  quickened  a  little,  for  this 
movement  had  brought  me  within  the 
same  four  walls  with  Red-flag  MacGirr. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

'  The  Fight  in  the  Dark 

'TPHE  tall  pier-glass,  luckily,  still  stood 
■■■  between  me  and  the  enemy.  It  gave 
me  a  chance  to  get  my  bearings  before 
making  my  final  advance.  I  could  see  the 
two  windows  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
securely  shuttered  and  curtained;  the 
wreck  of  a  hand-carved  oaken  door;  and 
the  gaping  rent  in  the  wall  beside  the  wide- 
mouthed  fireplace,  where  Marvin  Still- 
well's  house-safe  had  been  torn  away 
from  its  setting.  Peering  still  further  past 
the  tall  glass,  I  saw  the  steel  box  standing 
bottom-side  upward  on  a  flowered  silk 
coverlet,  and  beside  it,  facing  me,  the 
huge  figure  of  Red-flag  MacGirr,  in  the 
cap  of  a  gas  company's  inspector. 
He  had  removed  his  coat,  and  placed  it 


on  a  chair  beside  him,  a  little  toward  the 
rear  wall.  On  top  of  the  coat  rested  a 
huge  revolver,  with  the  handle  pointing 
toward  him.  It  took  but  a  glance  to 
show  me  that  he  was  chiseling  his  way 
through  the  concrete  bottom  of  the  safe. 
To  blow  off  the  door,  apparently,  had 
seemed  too  dangerous  a  proceeding  for 
that  neighborhood.  This  present  method 
was,  I  knew,  a  "yegg"  trick  long  approved 
in  case  of  assault  on  low-powered  strong 
boxes — a  highly  expeditious  way  of  forcing 
an  entrance  into  "keek-house  keisters," 
which  are  usually  bottomed  with  a  shell 
of  sheet  iron  reinforced  by  a  bed  of  con- 
crete filling.  It  was  not  a  mallet  with  which 
he  was  working,  but  a  pair  of  heavy  pipe- 
tongs.  About  these  he  had  wrapped  what 
seemed  to  be  a  pillow  case,  to  deaden  the 
sound.  But  his  repeated  blows  on  the 
slender  chisel,  which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  had  reduced  the  linen  to  shreds  and 
tatters;  and  he  stopped,  from  time  to 
time,  to  readjust  the  muffler. 

As  he  worked,  small  chips  of  the  con- 
crete kept  flying  and  spraying  about  the 
room,  striking  on  picture-glass,  furniture 
and  wall-paper. 

I  watched  him  for  .several  anxious 
moments.  When  I  saw  him  step  to  the 
nearer  side  of  the  upturned  safe-bottom 
and  begin  chiseling  along  its  northern 
edge,  I  knew  that  my  time  for  action  had 
arrived. 

I  sidled  out  from  behind  the  pier-glass 
and  tiptoed  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 
I  stood  prepared  for  the  final  spring  at 
any  moment  that  his  eye  might  fall  upon 
me.  But  he  bent  over  his  work,  hammer- 
ing on  his  chisel  as  artlessly  and  indus- 
triously as  though  he  were  a  day-laborer 
in  a  quarry.  I  crept  closer,  and  still 
closer,  until  I  knew  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  delay  any  longer.  I  was  within  four 
feet  of  him  when  he  looked  up  sharply 
and  saw  me. 

He  might  perhaps  have  reached  his 
gun  on  the  chair  before  him,  but  the  mere 
sight  of  a  stranger  in  the  room  with  him 
seemed  to  paralyze  every  muscle  in  his 
body.  It  left  him  spellbound  for  a  second 
or  two. 

He  stood  there  blinking  at  me  in  the 
helplessness  of  utter  surprise.  That  im- 
mobility on  his  part  lasted  only  for  a 
heart-beat  or  two,  at  the  most,  but  it 
gave  me  a  chance  to  leap  for  the  glim- 
mering revolver. 

T  CAUGHT  it  and  wheeled  as  I  landed, 
A  so  that,  as  the  chair  went  tumbling  and 
spinning  across  the  room,  I  turned  on  him 
with  the  two  revolvers  in  my  hands.  He 
stood,  half-crouched,  but  not  daring  to 
spring. 

"Stay  there!"  I  ordered,  a  little  foolishly, 
I  felt,  but  keeping  him  carefully  covered. 
He  must  have  seen  that  the  game  was 
up,  for  he  gradually  relaxed,  took  a  deep 
breath  and  stood  upright,  all  the  while 
keeping  those  ludicrous  little  duck-like 
eyes  of  his  fixed  on  my  face.  But  the 
sheer  bewilderment  of  my  presence  seemed 
to  ebb  out  of  him  slowly  as  he  fell  back, 
step  by  step,  sidlingly,  until  his  back  was 
against  the  wall  itself.  There  he  stood, 
his  face  working  and  twitching,  without 
speaking. 

"Put  up  your  hands!"  I  commanded,  for 
I  knew  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  I  saw 
the  hands  move  away  from  his  hips  up- 
ward, in  answer  to  my  command. 

But  his  right  hand  paused  on  its  up- 
ward journey,  and  the  thumb  turned 
outward  and  downward  until  the  back  of 
the  hand  faced  me.  It  was  not  until  I 
heard  the  sudden  snap  of  a  switch  button 
that  I  comprehended  the  meaning  of  that 
movement.  MacGirr  had  turned  out 
the  lights.  He  had  backed  along  the  wall 
until  he  had  come  opposite  the  wall- 
switch,  and  had  then  snapped  off  the 
electrics.  The  room  was  in  utter  darkness. 
I  did  not  wait  for  the  incandescence  to 
die  out  of  the  light  globes  before  springing 
for  the  door.  I  half  expected  the  same 
movement  from  MacGirr,  but  for  some 
reason  he  did  not  start  or  move  forward 
from  where  he  stood.  He  might  have 
dropped  to  the  floor  or  swayed  to  one  side 
— of  that  I  had  no  means  to  judge.  But 
I  assumed  that  he  was  afraid  of  my  revol- 
vers, deciding  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  risk  a  shot  at  close  quarters. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  was  sure,  he 
was  still  in  the  room.  I  knew,  as  I  stood 
with  my  back  against  the  closed  door,  that 
he  was  somewhere  before  me,  crouching 
and  waiting  in  silence. 

I  dropped  one  of  the  revolvers  into  my 
pocket  and  pu^Jied  the  pier-glass  a  little 
to  on^  side.    Thie  suspense  was  beginning 
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Fragrant,  luscious  oranges — boiled  down 

Steaming  hot  coffee,  thin  slices  of  broiled  ham  and 
hot,  golden-brown  toast — spread  thick  with  orange 
marmalade!  How  does  that  sound  for  to-morrow 
morning's  breakfast? 

Libby's  Seville  Orange  Marmalade  is  a  happy 
addition  to  any  breakfast.  It  is  just  like  a  summer 
day,  chock  full  of  sunshine  and  pungent  flavors. 
No  wonder  it  gives  life  to  dull  appetites! 

Ripe,  Seville  oranges  are  cut  in  thin  slices.  1  he 
rind  is  left  in  to  give  the  rich,  all-pervading  orange 
flavor.  There  is  not  much  sugar,  just  enough  for 
the  jelly.  It  is  the  slow  simmering  down  of  the 
fragrant  fruit  juices  which  makes  the  rich  body  of 
the  marmalade. 

Order  a  supply  of  Libby's  Seville  Orange  Marma- 
lade from  your  grocer;  it  comes  in  sixteen-ounce 
jars  and  four-pound  tins.     It  is  packed  in  (Canada. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Chatham,   Ontario,  Canada 
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SEND  TO  LONDON,  ENG.,  FOR 
YOUR  SUIT  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

I^  Weil-Dressed  Man 

inspires  confidence.  To  be  well-dressed  is 
not  to  be  over-dressed,  but  to  be  attired  in 
suitable  clothing. 

THIS  is  where  we  specialize.  We  are 
practical  tailormen,  who  have  Riven 
years  of  study  to  the  question  of  men's 
clothes.  That  is  why  our  business  is  so 
large  to-day.  We  make  friends  and  cus- 
tomers; which  is  not  very  difficult,  but  we 
do  even  more — we  keep  them. 

SUIT  or  OVERCOAT 

TO  MEASURE  $22.50 

OUR  CLOTHING  to  Measure  has  gained 
for  us  a  world-wide  reputation.  This 
is  not  altogether  surprising,  because  the 
value  is  marvellous.  Every  garment  pro- 
duced by  us  is  an  embodiment  of  grace. 
Our  garments  are  really  tailored.  Apart 
from  the  quality  of  the  fabric,  the  "Curzon" 
tailoring  alone  imparts  an  air  of  distinction 
to  a  man's  clothes.  It  is  something  to  be 
"CURZON"  CLAD. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PATTERNS 

We  invite  you  to  write  us  at  once  for  free  patterns,  when  by  return  you  will  receive 
a  collection  which,  for  beauty  and  variety,  are  unequalled  by  any  selection  in  any  tailor's 
shop  or  store.     These  patterns  are  sent  carriage   paid  free  of  cost. 

Together  with  patterns  you  will  receive  Latest  Fashion-plates  and  an  interesting 
Booklet  explaining  our  methods  of  business.  Included  in  this  Booklet  is  a  Self-Measure- 
ment Form,  cleverly  arranged,  whereby  you  may  take  your  own  measurements  in  your 
own  home  with  the  certitude  of  accuracy.  We  will  also  send  you  a  testimonial  Booklet 
incorporating    letters    of    appreciation    from    clients    all    over    the    world. 

Gentlemen  requiring  Urgent  delivery  of  a  London  Made  Suit  can  have  same 

despatched  in  10  to  14  days  after  order  reaches  us.  on  giving  us  particulars  of 

shade  and  kind  of  cloth  desired  and  enclosing  remittance  for  the  value. 


READ 


THIS 


Hotel  OrlswoUl.   DetroU,    Mich.  September,    1920. 

TO  THK  EDITOR—Afi  a  subscriber  nnrl  a  riosc  reader  of  your  dally,  and  notinn 
the  tilts  you  are  haviiiK  with  profiteers  of  many  varJetift*.  let  me  Bive  you  an  ex- 
perience In  tlie  purchase  of  clothiiiK.  To  h  London  firm  on  July  3rd  I  sent  a  draft 
for  six  pounite  jiterliriK.  for  wliieh  1  paid  my  bank  $24.20.  1  sent  my  measure  fnr 
clotlies  in  iletall  as  my  local  tailor  would  have  them,  describing  about  the  pattern  as 
beat  I  could,  and  left  the  balance  to  them.  rcHlislnt:  that  for  tliat  money  I  cnuld  not 
lose  much  al  (he  mosl.  Kvery  tdothlng  experl  to  whom  I  liavt-  .submitted  tlic  gooilti 
placed  the  cost  al  $r(r.  to  $S"t.  Wife  declares  1  will  never  wear  llie  Huit  out,  its 
quality  is  so  good;  and  for  a  Ht  there  can  be  no  criticism.  The  London  tailors  are 
CURZON  IlKOS.  LTD..  and  anyone  can. get  their  samples  and  prices  on  application, 
and  a)rove  what   1   have  atatwi  for  themselves. 

HENRY   VINCKNT. 


niTP    PMARANTFP       "   °"''  S^rments  fail   to  give   absolute   and    unqualified   satisfaction,    we 
VUIV    VlVJn.Iwtl'lIIili  undertake  to  refund   hioney   in   full.     This   Is  our  guarantee. 

SUIT    or     OVERCOAT    To     Measure 

CARRIAGE  AND  DUTY  PAID.  $22.50,  $25,50,  $28.00,  $31,00 

^•"?B    CURZON  BROS.,  Limited,    S,"Eis^Sf%loRs 

A.K.e«.  60-64  CITY  ROAD.  LONDON,  E.C.  1,  ENGLAND 


Why  have  Coughs  P 


LKOWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 
prevent  or  quickly  relieve  colds,  sore 
ihroat,  coughing,  hoarseness,  loss  of 
voice,  throat  trouble,  catarrhal  and 
asthmatic  conditions. 

For  over  SEVENTY  YEARS,  speakers 
and    singers   have  found  them   highly 

Pour  Sizes:    lSo-35c-7.Sc— $I.2.S 


effective  in  promptly  relieving  hoarseness 
and  irritation  of  the  throat  caused  by 
vocal  exertion. 

Not  a  confection,  but  a  genuine  cough 
remedy.  Contain  no  opiates  or  harmful 
ingredients- -safe  for  children.  Handy 
for  carrying  in  pocket  or  purse. 


At  all  drut^ists 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston.  Mass. 

Central  Sales  Agents; 

HarolJ  F.  Rilcki,  &  Co..  UJ. 

ToFonto— Netti  York 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I    know    because    1    wa«    Deaf   and    bad    Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.     My   Invisible   Anti- 
septic   Ear    Drums    re-^torefl    ray    hearing    and 
■---I  w    stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  do  it  for  you. 
^E^Jd  They   are   Tiny   Megaphones.      Cannot  he  seen 
^^  .rfJ  when    woriL  Effective    when    Deaf nc-w    ia 

caused  by  Catarrh  or  by  Terforated.  Parti- 
^•MB  ally  or  Wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums, 
j  *jjr  Kasy  to  put  In,  easy  to  take  out.  Are  "Un- 
"'^^  seen     Comforts."        Inexiwn.'^ive.  Write     for 

Booklet    and    my    sworn    statement    of    how    I    recovered 
tny  hearing. 

A.  "0.   LEONARD, 
suite   319.    30   FIftli    Avenue.  New  York  City 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


m/rcf  your  Pots  and  Pans 


ine    utensil*. 

I  GranitewarcAiumiDum.  Enamelled* 

I  ware,  Tin,  Copper,  Brass,  Iron.  etc. 

I  Easy  to  use,  no  tools  required.  Ready 

f  for  use  in  2  minutes.     Saves  a  pot  for 

J4  a  cent,    25  cents  at  your  Dealer,  or 

postpaid  by  Vol-'eek  Co.,  Box   2024, 

Montreal,  Can  Afients  Wanted, 


to  tell  on  my  nerves.  I  was  now  master  of 
th(?  situation.  But  I  was  getting  a  little 
impatient  of  that  prolonged  inactivity,  of 
that  sullen  quietness  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  The  fact  that  I  knew  I  had  him 
safe  made  me  all  the  more  indignant  at  his 
trickery  of  silence.  He  was  merely  post- 
poning; the  inevitable.  Even  though  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  creep  about  the 
room  without  a  sound,  he  could  make  no 
move  that  would  lead  to  escape.  Any 
interference  with  the  curtains,  or  with  the 
shutters  of  the  two  windows  at  the  back  of 
the  room  would  be  at  once  detected  by  me. 
And  outside  of  these  windows,  from  top  to 
bottom,  were  the  impregnable  guards  of 
steel  scroll-work. 

I  had  no  intention  of  equivocating  with 
him,  so  I  spoke  into  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded me.  There  was  something  eerie 
in  the  sound  of  my  voice,  authoritative 
as  I  tried  to  make  it. 

"MacGirr,"  I  cried,  into  the  empty  and 
unresponding  darkness,  "I've  got  you  here! 
And  I'm  going  to  keep  you  here!  Turn 
on  those  lights,  and  turn  them  on  quick!" 

THERE  was  no  answer  to  thi»— not 
the  slightest  sound  or  movement. 
The  suspense  was  becoming  uncanny. 
The  whole  thrhg  was  childish  and  theatrical 
and  I  resolved  to  put  an  eTid  to  it. 

"You  heard  me,"  I  said,  again  addressing 
myself  to  the  utter  blackness  that  seemed 
to  stifle  and  wall  me  in.  "I've  got  enough 
ammunition  here  to  rake  every  foot  of  this 
room.  And  I'll  do  it,  unless  you  turn  on 
that  light!  Do  you  hear — turn  on  that 
light!" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"I'll  give  you  just  ten  seconds  to  turn 
that  switch!" 

I  steadied  myself  with  my  left  hand 
against  the  door-knob,  waiting,  counting 
under  my  breath.  But  still  there  was  no 
stir  from  the  blackness  in  front  of  me. 
The  pregnant  click-click  of  my  raised 
trigger  broke  the  silence.  I  counted  to 
ten,  and  balanced  the  heavy  revolver  in  my 
hand.     But  I  did  not  fire. 

For,  as  I  stood  there,  I  felt  the  door- 
knob, on  which  my  left  hand  rested,  slowly 
turn.  The  next  moment  I  felt  the  door 
itself  swing  forward  until  it  pressed  against 
my  shoulder-blades,  until  my  resisting 
body  stopped  its  advance. 

A  sudden  galvanic  thrill  scampered  and 
tingled  through  all  my  startled  body.  Just 
v;\\M  hand  or  what  power  was  moving 
that  door,  I  could  not  tell.  There  was 
nothing  to  break  the  tomb-like  silence. 
But  I  knew  that  something  was  stirring 
and  moving  against  the  door  behind  me. 
With  that  discovery  came  the  thought 
that  I  was  surrounded  by  new  and  un- 
looked-for peril.  I  had  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  plan  of  action.  I  had  to  act, 
decisively  and  quickly. 

My  first  decision  was  to  send  a  bullet 
through  the  panel.  But  the  sheer  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  person  who  stood  outside, 
whether  friend  or  enemy,  made  this  seem 
dangerous.  My  next  and  more  reasonable 
decision  was  to  swing  the  door  back  sharp- 
ly, have  my  gun  ready,  and  be  prepared 
for  any  suspicious  movement  from  the  in- 
truder. 

I  had  made  ready  to  carry  out  this  in- 
tention, when  again  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. 

I  found  the  coat-sleeve  of  my  left  arm 
jerked  suddenly  tight  against  the  door- 
panel,  held  there  by  some  powerful  hand 
that  had  reached  inward  through  the  very 
aperture  I  myself  had  made.  Instinctive- 
ly I  struggled  to  free  that  pinioned  arm; 
but  the  grip  was  like  the  grip  of  a  vice. 

Before  I  could  swing  my  right  arm  about 
to  bring  the  revolver  into  play,  the  full 
weight  of  a  body  was  hurled  against  the 
door.  The  sudden  movement  flung  it 
back,  the  pier-glass  went  over  with  a 
crash,  and  I  was  pinned  between  the  wide- 
swung  door  and  the  wall.  I  heard  a 
second  crash  like  the  falling  and  breaking 
of  bottles.  But  still  I  struggled  to  free 
my  imprisoned  arm  and  raise  my  right 
hand  to  get  my  revolver  into  play.  "Then 
a  cry  broke  from  the  blackness  beyond. 

"Max!" 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  sharp 
monosyllabic  bark  of  sound. 

"Sitnikov — is  it  you?" 

"Yes!"  came  in  a  gasp  from  the  un- 
known. 

"Have  you  got  him?" 

IT  WAS  MacGirr's  voice  aga^' ,5i;->m  the 
far  side  of  the  room.     Eve.iGirr,  in  und- 
ed,  I  felt  something  strikin^tor.  ''ng 

about  my  head,  and  a  hug' and  placed  i« 
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and  gripping  at  my  half-raised  revolver. 

"Quick!"  gasped  the  man  who  had 
clinched  with  me.     "Quick!    Ihaveheem." 

And  that  worthy  continued  his  efforts 
to  throttle  and  brain  me,  while  MacGirr 
closed  in  beside  him  and  wrenched  the 
gun  from  my  benumbed  fingers. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  encounter.  The 
pair  of  them  were  too  much  for  me.  The 
man  called  Max  had  me  safe  when  Mac- 
Girr fell  back  and  switched  on  the  lights. 

I  could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  thing 
to  look  at.  My  face  was  bleeding,  and 
my  hand  dripped  blood.  My  clothing  was 
torn,  my  collar  was  gone,  and  I  could  see 
blood-stains  on  my  shirt-front.  But  I  did 
not  altogether  give  up.  I  remembered 
the  revolver  in  my  coat  pocket.  I  re- 
membered, also,  that  the  criminal  is 
almost  always  a  man  without  imagination, 
unable  to  visualize  contingencies  outside 
of  what  his  narrow  experience  has  con- 
ventionalized for  him,  unable  to  fortify 
himself  against  that  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  enters  into  any  problem  with 
the  entrance  of  the  human  equation. 
Therefore  I  still  hoped  for  my  fighting 
chance,  however  slim  it  might  be. 

The  fact  that  it  was  indeed  to  be  slim 
came  home  to  me  as  I  looked  up  and  saw 
the  colorless,  mirthlessly  grinning  face  of 
MacGirr. 

"Sq  it's  you— the  amateur  gurfl-*tiw!'. 
he  said,  with  his  malignant  sneer.  He  stood 
over  me,  digesting  his  victory.  The  man 
called  Max  swung  the  door  shut,  then 
stooped  and  picked  up  my  revolver.  It 
was  nothing  that  he  said  or  did  that 
caused  me  suddenly  to  stop  breathing. 
It  was  merely  the  expression  on  his  white- 
skinned,  Asiatic-looking  face,  with  its 
pale,  slanting  eyes,  its  short,  blunt  nose 
and  bulging  low  forehead.  There  was 
neither  passion  nor  hate  nor  venomous 
malignity  in  the  face.  Yet  I  knew,  from 
the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  the  man  in- 
tended to  shoot  me  where  I  sat  leaning 
against  the  wall. 

The  game  was  up,  after  all,  was  the 
thought  that  flashed  through  my  mind — a 
thought  followed  by  a  great  sense  of  in- 
justice that  it  should  come  to  an  end  in 
such  a  way,  and  through  an  instrument  so 
blind  and  unlovely. 

But  MacGirr  saw  the  man  and  laughed 
as  he  waved  him  back  with  an  imperious 
movement  of  his  ape-like  arm. 

"No,  Max!"  he  cried,  with  an  oath. 
"Not  that  way,  my  friend — not  that  fool 
way!" 

'  Max  stopped  and  looked  at  his  con- 
federate.    I  breathed  once  more. 

"Shoot  heem!  Eet  ees  best!"  argued 
Max.  This  colleague  of  MacGirr's  had 
apparently  been  despatched  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  house,  in  search  for  refresh- 
ments some  time  before  my  entrance. 
He  had  returned  with  biscuits  and  a  pot  of 
cheese  and  an  armful  of  wine  bottles  at 
the  time  when  I  had  stood  with  my  back 
to  the  door.  I  could  see  the  remnants  of 
his  would-be  meal  lying  scattered  about 
the  floor.  One  of  the  bottles  had  broken, 
and  the  wine  had  soaked  into  the  thick- 
napped  silk  rug. 

"I'll  show  you  a  better  way  than 
shooting,"  declared  MacGirr,  holding  out 
his  hand  for  the  gun,  "something  more  in 
keeping  with  that  Hammer  of  God  idea!" 

THE  other  man  surrendered  the  revol- 
ver, but  with  a  frown.  I  could  see 
that  even  MacGirr,  for  all  his  air  of  non- 
chalance, was  breathing  quick  and  short. 
He  looked  the  gun  over  leisurely,  and  as 
leisurely  slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  But  I 
noticed  that  his  hand  still  rested  on  it 
there. 

"Get  into  one  of  those  bedrooms  and 
bring  me  a  couple  of  towels,"  he  ordered. 
He  backed  away  a  little  as  Sitnikov  went 
to  do  his  bidding.  Then  he  let  his  eye 
coast  about  the  room  for  a  moment.  1 
took  advantage  of  that  moment  to  get 
my  hand  a  little  nearer  my  side  pocket. 
But  he  saw  the  movement.  It  brought 
his  gun  out  like  a  flash,  and  he  was  cover- 
ing me  again. 

"Sit  up  in  that  chair!"  he  commanded. 
I  did  as  he  ordered;  my  position  had  be- 
come an  uncomfortable  one. 

"Now  fold  your  arms!"  was  his  next 
command.  I  did  so,  with  as  much  dignity 
as  the  situation  allowed.  But  I  did  not 
give  up.  There  was  still  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  that  Davis  might  disobey  orders 
and  in  some  way  follow  me  up.  There 
was  still  a  hope  that  Marvin  Stillwell, 
as  he  grew  less  preoccupied  and  less 
skeptical  of  what  I  had  reported  to  him, 
might   send    a    message   to   police    head- 
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quarters:  or  that  even  the  disconcerted 
Merryfields  might  venture  forth  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  how  and  when  I  was  re- 
turning for  my  forgotten  hat.  No,  I 
told  myself,  the  game  was  not  yet  up. 
But  my  enemy,  I  saw,  did  not  permit  its 
action  to  lag. 

"Have  you  got  anything  to  say?"  de- 
manded MacGirr,  standing  beside  the 
overturned  safe,  his  deep-set,  duck-like 
eyes  squinting  thoughtfully  down  at  me. 
I  resented  the  valedictory  nature  of  that 
brusque  question. 

"Before  what?"  I  asked. 

"Before  you  have  a  pleasant  last  hour  or 
two,"  he  retorted,  with  his  mocking  and 
Satanic  laugh. 

Sitnikov  came  back  into  the  room  with  a 
cluster  of  towels  over  his  arm.  MacGirr 
merely  nodded  and  stood  regarding  me 
with  that  studious,  baleful  leer  of  his. 

"This  game's  not  up!"  I  defiantly  re- 
torted. 

MacGirr  laughed  again. 

"No,  this  game's  not  up.  But  your 
part  in  it's  up!" 

He  stepped  forward,  impatiently,  as 
though  he  were  tired  of  quibbling  about 
side  issues.  But  his  revolver-barrel,  I 
noticed,  still  pointed  directly  at  my  head. 

"Max,"  he  said  sharply,  "put  down 
those  towels.     Now  take  off  his  coat." 

My  heart  sank  at  the  words.  For 
with  my  coat,  I  knew,  would  go  the 
revolver  in  the  side  pocket.  And  with 
that  revolver  would  go  my  last  chance. 
I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  struggle;  but  I 
warned  myself  to  be  watchful  and  save 
my  strength. 

The  coat  was  handed  to  MacGirr.  He 
took  out  the  revolver  with  a  grimace  of 
triumph,  and  calmly  proceeded  to  go 
through  my  pockets.  Then  he  flung  the 
empty  coat  to  one  side. 

"Now  take  his  shiner  and  his  watch. 
Good!  We  may  need  a  few  things  like 
these!     And  he  won't,  I  guess!" 

Sitnikov  handed  my  possessions  to 
MacGirr,  without  a  word. 

"Now  see  what  he's  got  in  his  pants' 
pockets!"  was  that  worthy's  next  injunc- 
tion. 

He  gave  vent  to  one  of  his  blasphemous 
ejaculations  when  he  saw  that  the  search 
resulted  in  nothing  more  than  three  two- 
dollar  bills  and  some  loose  change.  He 
held  the  money  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  gave  a  grunt  of  contempt. 

"You  make  a  hell  of  a  showing  for  a 
mere  millionaire,  don't  you?"  he  said,  as 
he  kicked  the  bundle  of  towels  over  to  his 
colleague. 

"Now  tie  him  up,"  he  commanded. 
"And  tie  him  good.  This  means  we've 
still  got  to  crack  that  keister!" 

The  other  man  was  tearing  a  couple  of 
the  heavier  towels  down  the  middle.  One 
of  these  strips  he  twisted  together  and 
knotted  tightly  in  the  centre,  tying  it 
again  and  again,  until  the  knot  was 
almost  as  big  as  an  orange.  MacGirr 
took  out  my  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Get  a  move  on!"  he  said  impatiently. 
"And  don't  be  afraid  of  trussing  him  up 
too  tight." 

TPHE  other  man's  work  could  not  have 
-■•  disappointed  him.  He  first  twisted 
my  arms  sharply  behind  me  so  that  they 
stretched  across  the  hollow  of  my  back, 
one  hand  under  each  elbow.  'Then  he 
took  his  twisted  towel-strips  and  pinioned 
and  swathed  and  knotted  them  there, 
drawing  the  fastenings  so  ti§ht  that  the 
very  blood  seemed  to  stop  circulating  in 
my  finder  ends.  He  did  the  same  to  my 
feet,  bmding  and  trussing  them  tightly 
together  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 

Then  he  pulled  me  sharply  over  on  the 
floor,  and  before  I  could  quite  divine  his 
intention  he  had  thrust  his  knuckles  into 
my  cheek  between  the  upper  and  lower 
molars.  One  savage  grind  of  this  wedging 
fist  forced  open  the  jawbone,  and  at  the 
next  moment  he  had  that  odious  knotted- 
towel  gag  in  my  mouth  and  was  tying  the 
loose  ends  of  it  tightly  behind  my  head. 

I  could  see  MacGirr's  sullen  nod  of 
approval  as  he  sat  back  on  the  edge  of  the 
safe-bottom  and  rested  the  arm  that  had 
been  holding  the  revolver. 

"What're  you  doing  that  for?"  he  sud- 
denly demanded.  Max  was  placidly  and 
deliberately  unlacing  my  shoes. 

"I  need  heem!"  was  the  brief  and  anar- 
chistic retort,  as  Sitnikov  pointed  to  his 
own  worn  and  unattractive  footwear. 

"Then  cut  it  short,"  warned  MacGirr, 

fetting  up  again  with  a  quick  look  about. 
le    disappeared    though    the    door    into 
the  hallway,  and  I  listened  intently  as  I 
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lay  there.  I  heard  him  turn  on  the  light 
at  the  head  of  the  stair  and  go  down. 
What  he  did  below  I  could  not  tell;  but  I 
thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  opening 
door.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was  back 
in  the  room  again,  leaving  the  hall  lighted 
behind  him. 

"Give  me  a  hand!"  he  commanded,  as 
he  thrust  his  great  paw  into  the  crook  of 
my  right  arm.  The  other  man  turned 
with  a  look  of  interrogation  on  his  face. 

"We're  going  to  leave  him  down  at  the 
door,"  MacGirr  explained.  "We'll  leave 
him  there,  nice  and  handy  for  his  T-iends 
to  call  for!" 

I  could  see  the  look  of  comprehension 
that  spread  over  the  other's  apathetic  and 
animal-like  face.  It  seemed  to  spread 
wider  and  wider,  until  it  erupted  and  broke 
into  a  laugh  -an  unholy,  pitiless,  alto- 
gether fiendish  laugh. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  half-lifted, 
half-dragged  me  out  into  the  lighted  hall 
and  down  the  wide  stairway,  that  I  fully 
understood  what  MacGirr  intended.  It 
was  not  until  I  saw  the  familiar  rose- 
tinted  newel-lamp  of  the  lower  hall  and 
the  two  inner  doors  that  opened  on  the 
old-fashioned  vestibule,  that  I  fully  com- 
prehended the  enormity  of  his  intention. 
He  was  to  leave  me  there,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  side  by  side  with  his  giant-cap  bomb. 
He  proposed  that  the  very  man  I  had 
tried  to  deliver  should  be  the  means  of 
my  death. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

The   Brink  of  Despair 

"^OT  a  word  was  said  as  my  two  cap- 
-'-  ^  tors  let  my  inert  body  sag  down  upon 
the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  MacGirr  mere- 
ly pushed  me  with  his  foot  closer  in  along 
the  right-hand  wall,  so  that  I  faced  the 
two  outer  doors  as  I  lay  there.  To  one  of 
these  outer  doors,  I  saw,  a  screw-eye  had 
been  fastened,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  floor.  To  this 
screw-eye  had  been  attached  a  piece  of 
stout  cord,  about  three  feet  in  length. 
The  other  end  of  the  cord  was  made  fast 
to  a  roughly  bent  bit  of  wire  which  pro- 
truded from  a  slit  in  an  oblong  wooden 
box  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  six  or 
seyen  inches  high. 

That  box,  I  knew,  was  Schmidlapp's 
infernal  machine,  composed  of  giant-caps. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  detonate  it 
was  a  tug  on  the  string  tied  to  the  wire 
hook,  which  was  made  fast  to  the  cork  of  a 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  moment 
that  cork  was  pulled  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  released,  the  explosion  would  take 
place.  And  nobody  could  open  that 
street  door— nobody  could  attempt  to 
enter  the  house— without  detonating  this 
devilishly  planned  mine.  I  was  to  be 
left  there,  unable  to  make  a  movement  or 
sound,  until  Marvin  Stillwell  returned  to 
his  home  and  opened  the  door  which  was 
to  send  us  simultaneously  to  death. 

All  this  I  saw  and  knew  in  the  brief 
moments  during  which  the  malignant 
MacGirr  stooped  over  me,  as  though  to 
carry  away  with  him  some  consoling  mem- 
ory of  the  anguish  that  was  written  on 
my  face.  Then  he  emitted  his  animal-like 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  and  quietly  closed 
and  fastened  the  two  inner'doors. 

I  knew,  by  the  sounds,  that  he  had  once 
more  climbed  the  stairs  and  taken  up  his 
work  on  the  overturned  safe. 

The  one  thought  that  now  terrorized  me 
was  that  at  any  moment  Stillwell  might 
come  in.  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  be  able 
to  hear  his  approach  on  the  sandstone 
steps  without.  The  knowledge  that  I 
should  hear  him — that  I  should  know  when 
the  pass-key  was  inserted  in  the  lock, 
the  door-knob  turned,  and  the  door  itself 
swung  back — and  yet  be  utterly  powerless 
to  warn  him,  seemed  more  than  my  over- 
taxed nerves  could  bear. 

It  took  a  great  effort  to  steady  them. 
There  was  a  struggle,  such  as  one  seldom 
goes  through,  before  I  could  master  my 
feelings  and  forget  the  ache  in  my  body 
and  the  infinitely  keener  anguish  of  my 
mind.  Death  itself  could  be  little  darker 
than  that  battle  between  hopelessness  and 
hope,  before  I  learned  to  fix  my  attention 
on  the  situation  before  me.  For  the 
second  time  I  warned  myself  to  be  calm, 
to  think  clearly  and  quickly. 

First  I  tried  each  hand  and  leg,  method- 
ically, limb  by  limb.  But  any  hope  of 
liberating  myself  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Then  I  compelled  my  attention  to  the 
vestibule  that  surrounded  me. 

It  was  as  bald  as  a  vault,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wooden  box  bomb  and 
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the  slender  Villona  palm  that  stood  op- 
posite me  in  the  inner  left-hand  corner  of 
the  entry,  growing  in  an  antique  Greeli 
amphora  of  early  Cretan  workmanship. 
The  vase  was  one  which  I  had  brought 
back  from  abroad  three  years  before; 
I  had  given  it  to  Natalie  Still  well  on  her 
birthday.  It  had  always  hurt  my  feelings 
a  little  to  behold  this  almost  priceless  find 
of  mine  relegated  to  the  duties  of  a  lawn 
terra-cotta  or  a  landing-step  flower-pot, 
since  it  was  an  exquisite  example  of  early 
Greek  cameoware  in  white  and  blue, 
overlaid  on  preclassic  earthenware  with 
naive  Dionysian  decorations.  But  it  was 
not  for  me  to  point  out  the  gold  in  a  gift 
horse's  tooth. 

Its  slender  base  stood  on  a  circular  slab 
of  cork,  to  protect  the  marquette  flooring. 
Beyond  this,  and  the  infernal  machine,  the 
vestibule  was  empty.  It  was  as  empty  as 
a  coflin,  destitute  of  resource,  barren  of  any 
possibility  of  delivery  or  relief.  I  studied 
the  walls,  one  by  one,  with  the  nauseating 
despair  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  rope. 

AS  I  lay  there,  one  faint  glimmer  of 
-^*-  hope  came  to  me.  It  was  a  glimmer 
and  nothing  more,  but  the  longer  I  thought 
of  it  the  more  feasible  it  became. 

The  first  movement  in  my  plan  of  action 
was  to  work  my  body,  slowly,  painfully, 
inch  by  tortured  inch,  away  from  the  wall 
until  it  lay  at  right  angles  from  it,  directly 
across  the  entrance.  Still  another  five 
minutes  of  torturing  worming  and  writhing 
brought  my  feet  within  touch  of  Natalie 
Stillwell's  amphora.  Then  I  rested,  and 
once  more  studied  the  situation. 

Again  I  began  my  wormlike  contortions, 
until  I  was  close  enough  to  the  tall  vase  to 
raise  my  two  bound  feet  between  it  and  the 
wall.  One  sharp  downward  sweep  of  my 
legs  between  the  wall  and  the  vase  sent 
the  slender  piece  of  earthenware  toppling 
over  on  the  hardwood  floor.  I  could  hear 
it  crash  as  it  fell,  breaking  into  a  dozen 
pieces.  Then  I  rested  again,  listening  and 
waiting  to  make  sure  I  had  not  been  over- 
heard. Then  I  decided  to  carry  out  the 
rest  of  my  plan. 

I  rolled  over  several  times,  until  my 
back  rested  on  the  jagged  base  of  the  fine- 
grained earthenware  pot.  It  took  several 
minutes  to  adjust  my  position  to  suit  the 
purpose  I  had  in  mind.  But  when  once 
I  found  myself  placed  as  I  had  planned, 
I  began  the  second  movement  of  nfy  cam-' 
paign.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
movement  of  abrasion^a  stubborn,  soul- 
worrying,  nerve-racking  inferno  of  sawing 
up  and  down  on  the  serrated  edges  of  that 
jagged  piece  of  ware. 

But  the  knowledge  that  my  bonds  were 
being  worn  away,  thread  by  thread,  taught 
me  patience.  The  thought  that  any 
moment  might  restore  to  me  the  freedom 
of  my  hands — that  blessed  freedom  which 
is  better  than  the  gift  of  sight  to  the  blind — 
steeled  me  to  endure  the  aches  that  throb- 
bed and  racked  through  my  body. 

But  when  I  had  severed  the  twisted 
towel-strand,  a.nd  knew  that  my  hands 
were  free  again;  I  had  to  lie  motionless  for 
several  minutes  before  life  came  back  to 
my  arms,  before  I  could  raise  them  as  far 
as  my  face. 

Not  until  I  had  rested  a  little  and  once 
more  felt  the  blood  pulsing  through  my 
arms  did  I  think  of  the  danger  still  hanging 
over  me.  Yet  my  emotion  was  more  of  a 
sullen  and  vindictive  rage  at  the  humilia- 
tions through  which  I  had  been  dragged 
than  any  recognition  of  danger. 

It  took  but  a  minute  or  two  of  patient 
struggle  to  release  the  gag  that  still  held 
open  my  aching  jaws.  I  felt  like  a  patient 
who  had  escaped  from  an  afternoon  in  a 
dentist's  chair,  i  flung  the  sodden  cloth 
to  the  floor  and  sat  reveling  in  the  luxury 
of  freely  opening  and  closing  my  mouth. 
To  release  my  pinioned  feet  involved  a 
longer  and  fiercer  struggle.  But  I  suc- 
ceeded in-  the  end  and  was  once  more  a 
free  man. 

With  that  emancipation,  with  that  power 
to  walk  and  move  about,  seemed  to  come 
back  to  me  some  vaguely  estranged  sense 
of  manhood.  And  with  this  came  a  con- 
suming indignation,  an  ever-increasing 
anger  at  the  insults  with  which  my  body 
had  been  vi.sited.  Luckily  I  had  no  time 
to  brood  over  my  injuries,  for  the  most 
difliicult  and  dangerous  part  of  my  work 
still  lay  before  me.  That  was  to  take  the 
rnenace  from  MacGirr's  engine  of  destruc- 
tion at  the  door  beside  me. 

"TpHE  safest  way  to  destroy  his  bomb, 
•*■  I  felt,  would  be  to  remove  the  bottle 

of  Rulph"'-'"   ;".i<i   fi-„..i   ..I,.,..,,   t),,,  giant- 


caps.  This  required,  I  knew,  manipulation 
of  the  most  delicate  character.  I  pried 
open  the  crack  in  the  box  with  a  piece  of 
broken  pottery,  after  making  sure  of  the 
location  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  cork. 

But  once  that  insignificant  glass  vial 
was  safely  lifted  out  of  the  box,  I  felt  safe. 
I  was  another  man.  My  spirits  rose  with 
a  rebound  as  I  felt  about  for  the  earth  of 
the  Villona  palm  and  carefully  poured  the 
acid  into  it. 

Then  I  turned  and  unlatched  the  outer 
door,  though  I  no  longer  had  any  thought 
of  making  my  escape  to  the  street.  The 
mere  idea  of  crawling  out  into  the  open  in 
the  condition  I  was  in — coatless,  shoeless, 
tattered  and  blood-stained — became  re- 
pugnant to  me.  I  had  a  score  or  two  to 
even  up,  I  told  myself  in  my  new  born 
spirit  of  audacity;  and  I  intended  to  lose 
no  time  in  the  balancing  of  that  ledger. 

The  two  inner  vestibule  doors  still 
shut  me  out  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 
My  impression  had  been  that  they  were 
possibly  held  shut  with  a  spring  lock.  I 
was  not  a  little  relieved,  on  trying  the 
knob,  to  find  that  they  were  not  actually 
locked,  that  I  could  step  back  into  the 
hallway  without  resistance. 

Above  me,  beyond  the  head  of  the  stair- 
way, I  could  still  see  the  glimmer  of  light 
from  Marvin  Stillwell's  sitting-room.  I 
could  also  hear  the  steady  sound  of  Mac- 
Girr's pounding  on  the  concreted  safe- 
bottom.  He  was  evidently  finding  it  a 
harder  task  than  he  had  expected.  I  felt 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  he  was  still  there, 
but  I  did  not  stop  to  luxuriate  in  my 
emotions.  Instead,  I  groped  my  way 
quickly  but  quietly  back  to  where  I 
knew  the  library  to  be,  the  second  door  to 
the  right  of  the  stairway  on  the  ground 
floor.  I  slipped  into  this  room  and  locked 
the  door  behind  me. 

I  turned  on  the  electrics  and  ran  to  the 
desk-telephone  which  stood  glimmering 
on  a  wide  rosewood  reading-table.  I 
caught  up  the  receiver  and  called  for 
central — only  to  find  that  the  instrument 
was  "dead."  It  required  but  a  moment's 
examination  to  discover  that  the  astute 
MacGirr  had  not  only  cut  the  wires,  but 
had  carried  off  or  secreted  a  large  enough 
section  of  the  circuit  to  make  a  "splice" 
impossible. 

But  the  difficulty  did  not  trouble  me 
for  long.  Not  three  feet  away  was  a  drop- 
light,  swinging  from  its  twisted  green 
■  wires.  It  took  but  a  jerk  to  bring  these 
wires  loose,  and  then  but  a  twist  or  two 
to  free  them  from  the  lamp.  Another 
minute's  work  sufficed  to  connect  them 
with  the  broken  ends  of  the  ruptured 
telephone  circuit  beneath  the  phone. 
Thirty  seconds  later  I  had  secured  my 
number. 

"Is  that  you,  Davis?"  I  all  but  whispered 
ihto  the  transmitter;  for,  above  everything, 
I  did  not  want  to  be  overheard  in  that 
house. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Davis,  and  I 
knew  from  his  voice  that  he  had  recog- 
nized me. 

"Come  to  the  Stillwell  house  at  once. 
Bring  a  revolver.     But  get  here  quick!" 

"Shall  I  ring  when  I  come,  sir?"  asked 
Davis,  and  I  thought  I  detected  a  note  of 
concern  in  his  voice. 

"No;  don't  ring.  The  door  will  be 
open.  Come  right  in,  but  come  carefully. 
Do  you  understand?     Quick!" 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  Davis,  and  I  pressed 
my  hand  down  on  the  call  bell  as  I  hung 
up  the  receiver,  in  case  it  should  tinkle 
out  an  alarm. 

A  moment  later  I  was  out  of  the  library 
again  and  creeping  cautiously  up  the 
stairs,  step  by  step,  past  the  door  of  the 
room  that  held  MacGirr,  onward  up  the 
second  stairway,  and  again  up  the  third, 
until  I  came  to  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  store-room  and  the  way  to  the  roof. 
I  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  saw  that  it 
was  securely  fa.stened,  withdrew  the  key, 
slipped  it  into  my  pocket,  and  once  more 
noiselessly  descended  the  stairs,  knowing 
that  MacGirr's  road  of  escape  in  that 
direction  was  cut  off. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  House  of  Contention 

AS  I  felt  my  way  down  the  second  .stair- 
•^  way,  I  heard  MacGirr's  hammering 
come  to  a  stop,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
muttered  oath  or  two  of  fatigue  and  exas- 
peration. 

"This  is  like  eatin'  into  a  sub-treasurv 
vault,"  I  heard  him  complain.  "It'll 
take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  that  sheet 
iron  off!" 
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"Ze  door — blow  eet  oflf!"  suggested  the 
voice  of  Sitnikov. 

"That'd  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  too, 
just  to  get  your  soup  in  and  your  tinier 
attached .  And  it's  too  risky  for  this  neigh- 
borhood!" 

I  knew  by  the  sounds  that  he  had  again 
taken  up  his  improvised  hammer  and 
chisel.  Then  he  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
other  man. 

"See  if  everything's  all  right,"  he  sug- 
ge.sted,  before  the  sharp  sound  of  his  chisel 
cutting  into  sheet  iron  once  more  broke 
the  silence  of  the  house. 

I  waited  in  the  darkness  like  a  cat,  and 
.saw  the  man  loom  in  the  lighted  doorway, 
step  out  and  peer  d^wn  into  the  darkness 
below. 

I  could  see  the  glimmer  of  his  revolver 
in  the  dim  light  as  it  swung  loosely  in  his 
hand  at  his  side.  I  could  see  him  lean 
farther  out  over  the  banister  in  an  atti- 
tude of  listening.  Then  I  sped  across  the 
intervening  space  on  my  shoeless  feet  and 
leaped  for  him. 

My  arms  clutched  and  clasped  his,  as 
the  leaning  body  received  the  full  impact 
of  mine.  We  went  down  together,  I 
scarcely  know  how;  but  he  had  no  chance 
to  raise  his  hand  and  use  his  gun  as  we 
went. 

My  fighting  blood  was  up  now;  I  was 
drunk  with  the  dizzy  memory  of  the  in- 
dignities he  had  already  heaped  upon  me. 
I  got  his  gun  away  from  him,  then  lost  it 
again  in  the  darkness.  But  I  fought  him, 
foot  by  foot,  like  a  wildcat — fought  until 
I  had  him  helpless  against  the  stair-head 
banister.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did 
or  why  I  did  it,  I  heaved  him  bodily  up 
and  over.  He  fell  with  a  howl  of  pain, 
rebounded,  toppled  weakly  forward,  and 
went  down  the  stairs  in  a  heap,  rolling 
and  tumbling  to  the  bottom,  where  he  lay 
without  moving. 

But  I  did  not  stop  to  watch  him.  I  was 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  clawing  and  pad- 
ding and  groping  about  on  the  floor  to 
find  that  lost  revolver.  I  did  not  stop  to 
look  up  until  it  was  once  more  safe  in  my 
hand.  But  before  I  could  rise  and  stand 
on  my  feet,  I  saw  the  light  go  out  in  the 
room  where  MacGirr  was.  For  the  second 
time,  I  knew,  he  was  sheltering  himself  in 
blanketing  darkness.  But  this  time  we 
were  more  evenly  matched,  for  he  had  his 
own  revolver.  He  also  knew  what  he  was 
facing,  and  just  what  to  expect. 

I  sidled  closer  in  to  the  wall,  waiting. 
The  blackness  about  me  was  unbroken  by 
one  single  ray  or  glimmer  of  light.  Not  a 
sound  crept  through  the  house.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  when  or  from  what 
quarter  the  bolt  would  strike.  All  I 
knew  was  that  the  bolt  was  inevitable— 
that  somewhere  in  the  gloom  MacGirr 
was  waiting  and  watching,  just  as  I  stood 
waiting  and  watching. 

The  suspense  became  almost  unendur- 
able. The  very  silence  seemed  to  ache 
with  it.  I  felt  an  insane  desire  to  shout  or 
send  a  volley  of  shots  cannonading  about 
the  blank  walls.  I  could  feel  the  sweat 
trickle  down  my  face  and  itch  in  the  cuts 
and  scratches  on  my  hands.  But  I  still 
waited,  under  the  looming  crest  of  that 
awful  silence  which  seemed  to  gather  and 
build  on  itself  like  a  great  wave  that  rises 
and  rises  until  the  crash  of  its  breaking 
wall  spells  the  sheerest  music  of  relief. 

VTET  the  break  in  that  tortured  silence 

•»■  came  from  an  altogether  unexpected 
quarter.  It  came  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  a  stunned  man,  recovering 
his  senses,  half-staggered  and  half-crawled 
up  toward  his  colleague.  Whether  or  not 
that  colleague  misunderstood  the  move- 
ment, whether  the  sheer  delifium  of  utter 
panic  prompted  him  to  do  what  he  did,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  as  the  crawling  figure 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I  saw  the 
darkness  stabbed  by  a  sudden  jet  of  flame. 
At  the  same  time,  the  roar  of  a  revolver- 
shot  struck  my  ear. 

I  was  not  the  only  man  who  had  suf- 
fered by  that  strain  of  inaction.  It  had 
proved  too  much  for  even  the  nerves  of 
MacGirr.  He  was  now  shooting  wildly, 
irrationally,  down  through  the  darkness  of 
the  hall,  "going  Berserk"  at  what  seemed 
the  approach  of  a  new  peril. 

I  heard  the  snap  of  his  gun-hammer  on 
the  exploded  caps,  and  his  animal-like 
gasp  as  he  turned  and  went  pounding  and 
tiawing  and  running  for  the  stairs  that 
led  upward  to  the  roof.  Whether  or  not 
any  of  those  flying  shots  reached  Sitnikov 
I  had  no  time  to  determine.  I  only  knew 
that  my  enemy  had  emptied  his  revolver 
and  was  in  flight. 

So   I   started   in    pursuit,   flinging   on 
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the  newel-post  light  as  I  passed  it.  The 
sudden  illumination  caused  MacGirr  to 
look  back  over  his  shoulder.  He  saw  my 
upraised  revolver  as  I  ran.  He  must  have 
seen  my  face  as  well,  and  understood  what 
I  intended,  for  he  suddenly  wheeled  about 
and  leaned  weakly  against  the  wall. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  don't  shoot!"  he 
cried. 

I  did  not  stop  or  lower  the  gun. 
■'I'll  come  down.    Don't  shoot!" 
I  was  up  to  him  by  this  time,  two  steps 
below  where  he  cowered  and  blinked  and 
shivered. 

"Throw  up  your  hands!"  I  gasped. 
Vaguely  I  felt  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for 
him  that  he  did  what  I  asked  without 
hesitation  and  without  equivocation. 
"Come  down!"  I  ordered. 
He  came  down — but  not  as  I  had  counted 
on  his  coming.  He  came  in  a  sort  of 
flying  leap,  which  carried  us  both  to  the 
floor  and  sent  a  bullet  from  my  revolver 
spitting  and  plowing  into  the  wall  plaster. 
We  rolled  over  twice,  fighting  like  terriers 
as  we  went.  I  could  feel  the  pound  of  the 
man's  great  fist  on  my  face.  But  this  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  me.  My  one  thought 
was  not  to  lose  possession  of  the  revolver. 
That,  above  all,  was  the  thing  I  needed. 
We  clawed  and  writhed  and  tugged; 
we  rolled  and  struggled,  dealt  stroke  and 
oounter-stroke.  I  felt  my  breath  coming 
in  painful  gasps,  and  one  eye  blinded  by 
the  drip  of  blood.  But  still  we  fought, 
hand  to  hand,  tooth  and  nail;  still  I  held 
the  revolver  in  my  bruised  and  blood- 
stained hand.  The  great  paw  of  Mac- 
Girr's  still  retained  its  clutch  over  my 
lingers,  leaving  them  powerless  to  use  the 
weapon.  But  I  could  feel  that  this  clutch 
was  minute  by  minute  weakening.  I 
threw  all  the  energy  of  my  tortured  body 
into  one  supreme  effort. 

Suddenly  I  writhed  and  twisted  away 
from  him,  so  that  bis  clutching  fingers 
slipped  from  my  own  fingers  up  to  my 
wrist.  There  the  hold  was  more  un- 
certain. It  left  my  hand  free;  all  that 
remained  for  me  to  do  was  to  force  that 
hand  slowly  upward  and  inward,  until 
the  gun-barrel  could  be  directed  against 
the  gross  body  under  me. 

I  was  dimly  conscious  of  figures  moving 
about  us,  of  voices  calling,  of  lights  growing 
brighter.  But  all  my  existence  centered  in 
one  maddening  passion  to  wrest  away 
that  clutch  on  my  wrist,  to  swerve  my 
gun-barrel  in  against  the  beaded  white 
face  that  stared  up  so  pantingly  into  mine. 
Then  I  gave  a  drunken  cry  of  joy,  for 
I  knew  that  I  had  won.  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  sight,  for  something  told 
me  it  would  be  unlovely. 

BUT  I  opened  them  again  with  a  mumble 
and  gasp  of  rage,  for  the  revolver  was 
being  taken  from  my  hand  before  I  could 
pull  the  trigger. 

"No — no!  Don't!"  said  a  pleading 
voice  in  my  ear. 

On  one  side  of  me  stood  Davis,  a  revol- 
ver in  his  hand.  On  the  other  side  stood 
Elvira  Sabouroff,  stooping  close  over  me. 

"You  mu.<»t  not  kill  him,"  she  half- 
whispered,  admonishingly,  as  she  caught 
my  arm.  "I  cannot  have  you  kill  a  man!" 
she  repeated.  Slowly  she  drew  back  with 
my  revolver  in  her  hand. 

"Leave  him  to  me,  sir,"  said  Davis, 
half-dragging,  half-lifting  me  to  my  feet. 
"She's  right,  sir!  You  don't  want  murder 
on  your  'ands,  sir!" 

It  was  only  in  his  moments  of  intensest 
emotion  that  Davis  neglected  the  aspirate. 
That  tell-tale  elision,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  think,  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
It  gave  Reason  time  to  climb  once  more 
into  her  shaken  and  ill-ased  throne.  It 
also  gave  me  a  chance  to  regain  my  wind, 
though  I  preferred  resting  on  the  solid 
floor  until  its  return. 

I  looked  about  me,  weakly,  to  see 
Elvira  gazing  down  into  my  face.  I  could 
catch  the  forlorn  commiseration  in  her 
eyes,  and  even  at  that  untimely  moment 
the  consciousness  of  her  loveliness  crept 


through  me.  It  became  a  sort  of  ache, 
indeterminate,  and  yet  keener  than  any 
ache  in  my  tired  and  throbbing  body. 
The  intrusion  of  tenderness,  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  blood  and  tumult,  seemed  to 
leave  me  light-headed. 

I  think  I  tried  to  take  her  hand,  as  she 
stooped  there  at  my  side.  I  felt  a  way- 
ward impulse  to  declare  to  her  how  beauti- 
ful she  was,  and  what  balm  seemed  to  lie  in 
her  merest  touch.  I  think  I  should  have 
told  her,  then,  how  I  loved  her— had  I  not 
been  brought  back  to  reality  by  a  glimpse 
of  Davis  quietly  and  deliberately  throttling 
the  life  out  of  the  still  struggling  Mac- 
Girr. 

"Don't  kill  that  man!"  I  gasped.  "No 
one's  going  to  do  it  if  I  can't!" 

"I'm  only  choking  a  bit  of  the  fight  out 
of  him,  sir,"  was  Davis'  answer.  And 
the  next  moment  I  was  conscious  of  the 
approach,  from  heaven  knows  where,  of 
Marvin  Stillwell  himself.  His  face,  I 
remember,  was  the  unwholesome  color  of  a 
well-ripened  cheese. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Woodruff?"  he  gasped. 

I  did  not  answer  him,  for  at  the  moment 
Elvira  was  bending  over  me  and  trying  to 
wipe  the  blood-stains  from  my  face.  She 
was  using  her  little  absurdity  of  a  handker- 
chief for  this,  it  is  true,  but  there  was 
something  sweet  and  consolatory  in  its 
touch.  Stillwell,  apparently,  had  wheeled 
quickly   about    on    Davis   and    MacGirr. 

"Here,  you,  get  that  man  in  here,"  I 
heard  the  owner  of  the  house  call  out  to 
my  servant,  as  he  threw  open  a  door  on  the 
right.  "Get  him  in  there  under  lock  and 
key!" 

"You  watch  that  man!"  I  managed  to 
cry  out,  disquieted  by  the  thought  that 
MacGirr  was  leaving  my  sight.  "And 
watch  the  other  man  too!" 

"What  other  man?"  demanded  Stillwell. 

"Sitnikov,  the  man  on  the  stairs,"  I 
sleepily  told  him. 

"There's  no  other  man — he  must  have 
got  away,"  were  the  words  I  heard  from 
the  stair-head. 

I  must  have  been  more  done  up  than  I 
first  imagined,  for  the  quick  voices  about 
me  seemed  to  recede  into  space,  the  moving 
figures  became  more  and  more  mist-like. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Davis,  thin  and  far- 
away, ask  where  the  telephone  was.  I 
also  heard  Elvira  command  someone  to 
bring  water. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  torpor  by  an 
explosion  of  sound  that  shook  the  floor 
on  which  I  lay  and  brought  a  sudden  shift 
to  the  entire  scene  about  me.  I  could 
once  more  hear  voices  and  steps,  calls  and 
cries. 

I  SAW  a  blue-clad  figure  block  the  door- 
way through  which  the  shackled  Mac- 
Girr had  been  thrust. 

"Don't  look!"  commanded  this  figure, 
peremptorily  barring  back  Marvin  Still- 
well and  Davis.  "It's  no  use— it's  all 
over'" 

"But  what  is  it?"  gasped  Stillwell, 
struggling  foolishly  and  ineffectively  to 
gain  the  doorway.  . 

"He  bit  on  a  giant-cap  o  some  kmd, 
no  bigger  than  a  dog-whistle.  It  blew 
his  whole  head  off— but  for  the  love  of 
God,  keep  out — don't  look!" 

I  remembered,  with  dreamy  unconcern, 
that  once,  in  my  Central  American  mming 
days,  I  had  seen  a  Jamaican  negro,  too 
indolent  to  use  a  "crimping  iron,"  close 
his  teeth  on  a  mercurial  fulminate  cap. 
It  had  detonated  under  that  pressure, 
blowing  away  the  negro's  jaw.  _ 

And  MacGirr,  I  told  myself,  had  de- 
clined to  be  taken  alive.  He  and  all  the 
perils  he  stood  for,  were  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But  I  seemed  too  weak  and  tired 
to  give  the  matter  much  thought. 

CHAPTER  XXX 
The  Paths  of  Peace 

AS  A  result  of  my  impromptu  "at  home" 
•^  in  the  Stillwell  house  I  had  to  take  a 
rest  of  three  weeks,  out  at  Beaumaris. 
Nearly  one  half  of  that  time,  in  fact,  I 
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Five  quick  effects  occur  when  teeth 
are  brushed  in  this  scientific  way. 

Millions  now  get  them  twice  a  day. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  urge  all 
to  get  them. 

Ask  us  for  this  10-Day  Tube.  It  will 
show  what  these  effects  mean  in 
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Pepsodent  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow.  That  is  Nature's  tooth-protect- 
ing agent. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 


the  saliva.  That  to  quickly  digest  the 
starch  deposits  which,  if  left,  form 
acid. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  tke 
saliva.  That  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film 
on  teeth.  One  keeps  the  teeth  so 
highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
adhere. 
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the  facts. 

The  fight  on  film 

Pepsodent  results  from  many  years 
of  effort  to  fight  film  on  teeth.  Film 
is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  end 
it,  so  film-caused  troubles  have  been 
constantly  increasing. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
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The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant 
combined  with  two  other  mod- 
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with  tartar,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  film. 

Now  dental  science  has  found  ways 
to  fight  it.  These  methods  are  em- 
bodied in  Pepsodent.  Five  years  of 
tests  have  amply  proved  it.  The  high- 
est authorities  today  endorse  its  prin- 
ciples.    Millions  now  employ  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coat   disappears. 

The  book  we  send  explains  the  rea- 
sons for  its  multiple  effects.  See  and 
feel  them,  then  judge  for  yourself 
how  much  they  mean  to  you  and 
yours.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
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spentlin  bed,  succumbing  to  a  most  un- 
heroic  attack  of  weakness.  A  more 
leisured  appraisal  of  my  bodily  injuries 
could  show  a  broken  collar-bone,  a  torn 
wrist-tendon,  three  loosened  teeth,  and 
enough  minor  contusions  and  lacerations 
to  excu.se  the  attentions  of  a  very  prim  and 
thin-lipped  trained  nurse  who  plainly 
resented  the  fact  that  Elvira  Sabouroff 
could  adjust  a  pillow  much  more  delight- 
fully than  could  her  own  over-professional 
fingers. 

That  enforced  exile  from  the  outer 
world  practically  cut  me  off  from  the  more 
sordid  aftermath  of  that  sordid  enough 
struggle — from  the  coroner's  investiga- 
tions, the  police  conferences,  the  news- 
paper exaggerations  and  perversions. 

The  most  deft  perversion,  however, 
was  that  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
official  quarters,  insisting  that  the  man 
who  had  reached  such  an  untimely  end  in 
Marvin  Stillwell's  house  had  been  oper- 
ating merely  as  a  burglar.  The  identity 
of  MacGirr,  in  fact,  was  never  fully  estab- 
lished— and  in,  this,  of  course,  I  recog- 
nized the  hand  of  the  capitalist  himself, 
naturally  averse  to  exploiting  either  his 
enemies  or  their  activities.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  battered  safe  to  back  up  this 
position — and  many  were  the  photographs 
and  flashlights  of  that  battered  safe  to 
appear  in  the  evening  papers. 

But  the  nine-day  wonder  wore  itself 
out,  as  wonders  have  the  habit  of  doing, 
in  a  great  city  where  the  tides  of  calamity 
so  ceaselessly  beat  and  break  on  the  cliffs 
of  ennui. 

The  thought  of  escaping  it  all  was  not 
repugnant  to  me.  The  thought  of  having 
Elvira  there,  safe  in  my  own  home,  was 
also  a  source  of  consolation. 

As  the  soreness  went  out  of  my  body, 
and  the  listlessness  out  of  my  spirit,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  be  more  and  more  with 
Elvira.  I  saw,  from  the  first,  that  she 
was  innately  averse  to  idleness.  While 
she  found  that  rarnbling  old  house  at 
Beaumaris  attractive  enough  to  the  eye, 
she  found  her  greatest  delight  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  definite  and  actual 
duty.  So  she  seemed  strangely  happy  in 
her  elaborate  task  of  sorting  and  cata- 
loguing my  Tanagra  figurines. 

She  would  have  to  run  in  to  the  city  for 
a  day  or  two,  she  told  me,  to  consult  the 
collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  A  day  or  two  of  research  work  in 
the  city  library  would  also  be  necessary, 
she  felt,  before  she  could  make  sure  of  her 
classification. 

I  could  see,  from  the  way  she  spoke, 
that  the  task  was  one  that  engrossed  her. 
I  felt  a  longing  to  share  that  work  with 
her;  but  equally  strong  was  my  reluctance 
to  force  myself  on  her,  or  to  give  her  the 
impression  I  was  taking  advantage  of 
wjiat  she  might  have  interpreted  as  her 
helplessness.  I  was  quite  willing  to  go 
slowly.  There  were  certain  things,  I 
knew,  which  she  would  have  to  forget, 
certain  inconsiderate  missteps  which  would 
have  to  be  forgiven. 

I  could  detect  that  subtle  shrinking 
from  all  personal  relationship,  for  the 
present  at  least,  in  the  very  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  spoke  of  the  Tanagra 
figurines.  It  seemed  unbelievable,  she 
told  me,  that  a  few  rows  of  terra-cotta 
figures  could  hold  so  much  history  packed 
away  in  their  crudely  baked  clay.  It 
seemed  wonderful  to  think  that  on  these 
little  mud  images  of  gods  and  men  and 
animals  hinged  the  history  of  classical 
art.  It  left  her  speechless  to  think  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  all  the  glorious 
sculpture  of  Greek  civilization. 

/^NGE  her  work  was  done  as  she  hoped 
^^  to  do  it,  she  confessed  there  would  be 
a  woeful  shaking  up  of  the  Salting  collec- 
tion in  London,  and  a  relabelling  of  many 
of  the  Mycenaean  museum  specimens  in 
general.  And  she  went  on  to  tell  how  so 
many  of  the  figures  reminded  her  of  the 
half-jocular  mural  amoretii  which  she  had 
once  studied  at  Pompeii.  She  even  claimed 
they  should  receive  more  attention  than 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  them,  since  they 
so  clearly  showed  how  Greek  art-types 
first  became  secularized,  and  how  art  was 
once  borrowed  from  city  to  city. 

I  had  groped  over  much  of  that  ground 
myself,  and  I  was  inordinately  proud  of 
my  figurines.  Only  a  few  of  my  own 
family,  in  fact,  knew  what  a  small  fortune 
had  been  frittered  away  on  the  foolish 
things.  I  felt  repaid  for  them  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  serving  as  a  link 
that  might  hold  Elvira  and  me  a  little 
closer  together.     I  wondered,  too,  if  mere 
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flesh  and. blood  interests,  if  any  common- 
place man  of  to-day,  could  ever  bring  the 
same  eye-glow  of  emotion  as  she  spoke  of 
my  little  terra-cotta  Nike  with  its  missing 
nose  and  its  sadly  broken  pedestal. 

Those  were  days  of  contentment  and 
quiet  happiness  at  Beaumaris.  The  stam- 
peding March  winds  and  the  cold  rains 
kept  us  much  indoors — but  this  was  not  a 
hardship. 

Then  our  tranquility  was  ended  by  an 
unexpectedly  disturbing  note.  This  took 
the  form  of  a  telegram  from  Natalie  Still- 
well,  saying  she  was  on  her  way  home  from 
Palm  Beach  and  asking  if  I  would  run 
over  to  Jersey  City  with  the  car  and  meet 
her. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 
The  End  of  the  Armistice 

THREE  nights  later  I  sat  in  Adolf's, 
waiting  for  Elvira.  The  evening  was 
thick,  and  unwholesomely  warm  for  early 
March. 

Through  the  misted  window-glass  I 
could  see  the  fretting  and  jostling  street- 
crowds  ebbing  past,  drifting  homeward  at 
the  day's  end,  stamping  and  pattering  the 
pavement-slush  into  a  disconsolate  black 
batter.  I  felt  suddenly  grateful  for  the 
assuaging  orderliness  and  quiet-toned 
hangings  of  the  dining-room  about  me, 
for  the  sense  of  comfort  and  cleanness  in 
the  white-draped  table  rows,  for  the  warm 
light  from  the  rose-shaded  candles.  Some- 
where, outside  in  the  slush,  a  barrel-organ 
was  converting  Mascagni  into  ragtime 
madness.  The  clatter  and  throb  of  sound 
seemed  to  mock  the  greyness  and  weari- 
ness of  a  world  grown  suddenly  old. 

The  barrel-organ  moved  away  through 
the  mist,  and  began  again,  more  wearily, 
remotely,  the  distance  mellowing  its  two- 
year  old  Casino  waltz-song  into  a  pulsing 
and  plaintive  theme.  The  bedraggled 
streets  emptied  themselves,  like  a  closed 
sluice-way,  until  nothing  but  a  thin 
trickle  of  humanity  seeped  through  it.  A 
waiter  in  funereal  black  put  a  carafe 
down  on  one  of  the  nearby  niveous  squares 
so  brightly  damaskeened  with  cutlery. 
I  heard  a  tinkle  of  silver  as  he  moved 
about  the  table,  the  faint  squeak  of  his 
boots  on  the  carpet  as  he  passed  out  of 
hearing.  Then  I  swung  about  so  that  I 
faced  the  door,  and  waited. 

I  waited  expectantly,  minute  by  minute. 
A  diner  or  two  drifted  in  between  the 
serried  rows  of  damask.  An  odor  of 
cooked  food,  neither  gross  nor  disagree- 
able, smote  on  my  nostrils.  I  realized 
how  hungry  I  was,  and  meditated,  lazily, 
on  how  much  that  rudimentary  appetite 
of  hunger  meant  to  human  life.  'Then  I 
looked  at  my  watch  again. 

It  was  already  fifteen  minutes  past  the 
time.  That  was  not  an  exceptional  mar- 
gin to  leave  for  the  accidents  and  exigencies 
of  city  travel.  I  warned  myself  against 
impatience.  I  sat  back  idly  watching  a 
woman  in  a  plumed  Gainsborough  dabbing 
grated  horse-radish  on  her  Blue  Points. 
I  pondered  if  the  table  linen  about  me 
took  on  its  different  pattern  from  each 
different  aspect  simply  because  of  its 
double  set  of  parallel  twilled  threads. 
I  wondered  if  waiters  really  had  souls. 
I  watched  the  newcomers  who  straggled 
in  out  of  the  night,  by  twos  and  threes, 
subdued  into  quietness  as  they  came, 
dignified  by  the  tangible  decency  of  a 
plush  carpet  under  their  feet.  It  was  a 
very  quiet  cafe;  the  sudden  pop  of  a  cham^ 
pagne-cork  was  almost  a  shock  to  the 
nerves.  It  was  too  far  down-town  for  the 
frivolous;  it  was  more  a  deep-water  port 
for  the  human  freighters  of  city  life.  And 
it  was  macaronic  in  more  ways  than  one, 
was  Adolf's,  for  it  was  a  German  establish- 
ment with  a  French  chef  noted  for  his 
Italian  dishes. 

I  turned  back  to  the  door  and  waited. 
Then  I  looked  at  my  watch  once  more. 
It  was  thirty  minutes  past  the  appointed 
hour.  That,  "in  itself,  was  not  a  momen- 
tous situation.  But  never  before  had  I 
known  Elvira  to  fail  me.  Never  before 
had  she  kept  me  waiting  in  this  way.  I 
remembered  that  it  had  been  her  pwn  sug- 
gestion that  we  meet  at  Adolf's.  She  had 
even  appointed  the  hour,  and  had  repeated 
it  to  me,  as  though  to  impress  it  on  my 
memory. 

I  probed  about  for  possible  reasons; 
but  could  find  none.  And  as  I  sat  there, 
with  my  watcli  still  in  my  hand,  a  slow  but 
persistent  sense  of  apprehension  began  to 
well  up  within  me. 

To  be  Continued. 
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a  stone's  throw  of  either  rail  or  water 
transportation.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
better  site  for  pulp  mills  than  Prince  George, 
or  Prince  Rupert  where  I  sit  penning  this 
article.  British  Columbia  has  to-day 
only  four  big  paper  companies  and  six 
paper  mills.  It  could  feed  the  output  of 
twenty  to  the  prairie  provinces  alone,  or 
to  the  Northwestern  States;  and  the  rail 
haul  on  this  output  alone  would  pay 
Canada's  rail  deficits. 

While  I  am  on  the  question  of  figures, 
I  may  add  while  the  average  yield  of  paper 
wood  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  may  run  as 
high  as  40  cords,  it  averages  6  to  8  an  acre. 
In  British  Columbia,  40  cords  an  acre  is  a 
small  yield.  Operators  don't  need  to  be 
told  a  big  yield  on  a  close-in  area  isjnore 
profitable  than  sparse  yield  over  wide 
area.  Where  the  paper  mills  can  handle 
their  wood  close  to  their  mills  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  it  costs  them  only  $7  to  $10  a 
cord.  Where  they  have  to  sliid  and  drive 
on  rivers  and  haul  through  woods,  it  costs 
them  $20  a  cord.  The  figures  given  both 
East  and  West  on  manufacturing  are  fairly 
uniform. 

1  cord — 1,600  to  1,700  pounds  of  paper. 

1  cord — 2  tons  of  ground  wood, 

1  cord — 1  ton  of  sulphite  pulp. 

In  British  Columbia,  1,000  board  feet — 
1 ,400  pounds  of  pulp. 

Logs  at  the  pulp  plant  cost  in  1920  $18 
per  M.  Paper  was  selling  at  $100  to  $110 
a  ton.  Cost  of  manufacture  ran  at  $14 
to  $18;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  installing  the  dam,  the  water  power 
machinery,  the  building  of  housing  facili- 
ties in  remote  wildernesses,  which  in  all 
seldom  ran  less  than  $7,000,000,  and  often 
ran  up  to  $14,000,000. 

I  have  those  figures  from  the  foresters 
of  both  British  Columbia  and  Ontario, 
also  from  the  books  of  two  large  paper 
companies  East  and  West. 

I  have  also  two  very  interesting  circles: 

First,  for  $100  of  paper  sold  f.o.b.  in 
Canada: 


Second,    when    the    paper    costs    the 
American  buyer  $220. 


You  can  work  these  circles  out  finer, 
into  scales  of  wages  and  freights  if  you 
want  to. 

Scales  of  wages  I  set  down  exactly  as  one 
mill's  pay  sheet  lies  before  me: 

Common  unskilled  labor — 1914, 15  cents 
an  hour;  1916—17  cents;  1920,  54  cents. 


Skilled  labor— 1914,  30  cents  an  hour; 
1916,  75  cents;  1920,  $1.70. 

River  drivers— 1914,  $25  a  month  and 
board;  1920,  $150  a  month  and  board. 

Al  machinist— 1916,  35  cents;  1920  91 
cents  an  hour.  ^„„„ 

Paper  room— 1916,  57  cents;  1920,  $360 
a  month. 

Steam  plant— 1914,  17J^  cents  an  hour; 
1916.  54  cents;  1920,  84  cents. 

Labourers'  and  Professors'  Wages 

I  THINK  this  scale  holds  good  as  typical 
all  over  Canada.  If  the  brokers  and 
paper  mills  have  gained  increased  profits, 
so  have  the  workers  in  proportion. 

And  the  labor  problem  is  a  peculiarly 
diflScult  one  for  the  paper  mills.  All 
labor  is  scarce.  Trained  skilled  paper  labor 
is  peculiarly  scarce;  and  the  average  age  of 
all  the  paper  workers  in  Canada  to-day  is 
twenty-nine  years.  Please  look  at  the 
scale  of  wages.  It  is  higher  than  •  for  a 
university  professor.  It  is  higher  than  the 
salaries  paid  governors  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Bosses  get  $5,000  to  $8,000  a 
year.  That  is  higher  than  the  salaries  of 
provincial  cabinet  ministers  and  as  high  as 
the  former  salaries  of  federal  cabinet 
ministers.  (Sir  Thomas  White  recently 
left  the  Finance  pilot  wheel  in  Ottawa  for 
a  better  job  in  a  private  corporation). 
Will  Sir  Henry  Drayton  and  Premier 
Meighen  please  forget  this  scale  of  wages; 
or  the  first  thing  we  know,  they  will  be 
jumping  their  jobs  to  become  paper  makers 
though  a  mean-eyed  cross-bencher  in  the 
Opposition  might  say  that  our  present 
system  of  currency — but  I  won't  put  the 
idea  in  the  cross-bencher's  head.  Making 
paper  is  more  remunerative  than  making 
currencyjustnow.  You  can  go  on  strike  to 
raise  wages;  you  can't  to  raise  taxes; 
and  I  am  afraid  to  write  what  I  am  later 
going  to  write  about  track  workers  and  coal 
miners  for  fear  Mackenzie  King  and 
Premier  Meighen  and  Sir  Henry  Drayton 
all  forsake  the  benches  in  Ottawa  to  stoke 
coal  out  of  sight  underground;  and 
what  would  we  do  if  we  had  neither 
Government  nor  Opposition  to 
kick  at  when  elections  come  round? 
We  have  to  have  something  to 
kick  when  the  taxes  and  deficits 
come  round.  Let  us  keep  'em  on 
the  job  so  we  can  kick  'em!  That 
is  what  makes  public  service  such  a 
privilege  in  a  democracy.  That  is 
why  we  keep  our  good  men  on  the 
job — as  the  Chinaman  said  about 
prophecies — ' '  Velly — mebby . ' ' 

Labor  is  a  difficult  thing  in  the 
paper  industry. 

It  must  be  highly  trained  and 
highly  skilled. 

It  must  be  young  and  husky, 
whereas  at  a  pinch  we  do  use  fogies 
for  government  benches.  Men 
past  forty  can't  stand  the  wet 
rooms.  I  doubt  if  men  under  forty 
have  the  tough  hide  to  stand 
political  "slams." 

Then  pulp  wood  limits  must 
necessarily  be  set  down  in  remote 
wildernesses  at  the  Back  of 
Beyond.  To  keep  labor  contented 
there,  you  must  build  homes, 
create  cities,  put  in  such  improve- 
ments as  water  works,  telephones, 
schools,  good  hotels,  amusement 
halls,  hospitals— which  can  never 
in  all  time  pay  for  themselves  and 
cannot  be  charged  as  overhead. 
Yet  they  have  to  go  into  capitaliza- 
tion. You  can  hardly  touch  a 
paper  project  under  outlay  of  seven 
millions.  You  may  have  to  spend 
fourteen  millions;  and  you  may 
need  thirty  millions.  You  can't 
just  go  to  the  bank  and  get  this  for 
the  asking.  You  have  to  have 
security.  What  is  your  security? 
Large  limits — an  assured  future;  or 
no  bank  will  touch  your  project 
with  a  long  range  pole. 

We  must  treat  our  paper  manu- 
facturers generously  as  to  limits  if 
we  are  to  get  more  paper  mills;  and 
we  must  treat  our  labor  generously 
if  we  are  to  get  more  labor;  and 
we  must  treat  our  investors  in  paper 
company  stocks  generously  as  to  profits 
if  we  are  to  get  the  public  to  advance 
money  for  more  mills;  but  if  all  three 
factors  to  success  begin  scrapping  for  the 
lion's  share  in  the  hog  trough,  we  shall 
simply  "bust"  the  promise  and  possibility 
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of  the  biggest  chance  Canada  has  to  cap- 
ture an  enormous  and  enormously  profit- 
able trade. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  gain  to 
unified  effort  in  the  paper  industry? 

We  Should  Quintuple  our  Shipments 

WE  ARE  shipping  yearly  a  beggarly 
eighty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars 
of  paper  and  pulp  to  the  United  States 
to-day.  We  ought  to  be  shipping  more 
than  four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that 
yearly  shipment  would  represent  billions 
of  capital  invested.  Altogether  the  money 
invested  in  Canadian  lumber  industries  at 
time  of  writing  is  between  two  hundred 
and  ninety  and  three  hundred  million 
dollars    plus.     It    ought    to    be    billions. 

The  United  States  uses  yearly  two  rnil- 
lion  tons  of  newsprint.  Canada  supplies 
only  a  fourth  of  that.  She  ought  to  supply 
three-quarters  of  it. 

But  newsprint  is  not  a  fifth  of  the  paper 
requirements  of  the  United  States.  "There 
is  the  magazine  trade.  There  is  the  book 
paper.  There  is  the  box  paper.  There  is 
wrapper.  There  is  poster.  (I  know  a 
paper  mill  in  Wisconsin  that  has  grown 
rich  supplying  only  one  patent  medicine 
firm  with  bill  posters  and  advertisement 
wrappers  for  their  canned  and  boxed 
frauds.)  Do  you  see  where  Canada  might 
get  off  if  she  jumped  in  this  paper  game  for 
all  there  is  in  it,  without  any  hog  share 
going  to  the  gougers'  ring  of  brokers, 
whom  I  do  not  blame?  I  blame  our  own 
parochial  slowness  and — shall  I  add? — our 
own  stupidity. 

In  the  old  school  books,  they  always 
used  to  tack  a  moral  on  to  the  end  of  the 
story.  There  is  no  moral  tacked  to  the 
end  of  this  story;  for  the  moral  runs  all 
through  it;  and  if  I  set  it  down,  you  would 
skip  it. 

Hunt  for  it. 

As  the  real  estate  rrioralist  would  say — 
"There's  millions  in  it!" 


The  Yuletide  Glow 


Continued  from  page  78 

Her  shabby,  ill-fitting  coat  and  her  wan, 
pinched  little  face  told  their  own  story  as 
she  leaned  forward  to  whisper  in  Santa's 
ear.  She  named  presents  as  a  matter  of 
course;  she  knew  such  joys  were  not  for  the 
like  of  her. 

There  was  a  rough  elbowing  near  me 
and  a  big  man,  obviously  of  the  western 
out-of-doors,  two-fisted  type,  plowed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  seizetf  the 
little  pug-nosed  girl's  arm  as  she  left 
from  the  gangway.  I  could  not  hear  what 
he  said,  but  if  I  had  to  lay  a  wager  on  the 
matter  I  would  set  it  down  as,  "Tell 
me  what  you  asked  Old  Whiskers  to  send 
you  for  Christmas."  Furthermore,  I'm 
as  certain  the  meek  little  daughter  of  the 
slums  received  her  heart's  desire  and 
perhaps  a  new  winter  coat  into  the  bargain. 

It  was  in  the  air,  this  thing — a  craving 
to  do  something  big  and  helpful,  not  for 
mere  public  approbation  but  for  the  ap- 
plause of  the  keenest  critic  of  all,  Self. 

Here  was  a  greater  sermon  than  any 
earthly  preacher  might  expound,  more 
potent,  more  heart-searching  than  the 
pen  of  the  gifted  could  set  on  paper.  It 
was  written  on  the  little  children's  faces, 
aglow  with  a  faith  in  what  we  elders  call 
illusion— the  faith  of  little  children  so 
much  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ. 

And  Even  the  Rooster  Woman! 

I  LOOKED  about  me.  On  the  adult 
faces,  it  seemed  to  me,  there  gleamed  a 
reflection  of  that  which  I  saw  upon  the 
kiddies'.  A  venerable  old  man  stood  near 
me,  leaning  forward  upon  a  cane,  hair  and 
beard  as  gleamingly  white  as  the  mid- 
winter snows;  a  fine  old  benevolent  fare 
with  cheeks  of  parchment  hue.  Deep  in 
his  beard  one  could  sense  a  smile,  but  his 
faded  old  blue  eyes  were  moist  from  the 
emotion  that  was  upon  him. 

They  say  that  extreme  old  age  harks 
back  to  toddling  days  at  a  bound,  that 
"when  the  years  draw  nigh,"  and  "the 
clouds  return  not  after  the  rain,"  the  sun- 
gilt  of  childhood  plays  in  its  greatest 
splendor  on  Memory's  walls.  Was  this 
grand  old  gentleman  living  over  his  boy- 
hood again?  I  was  convinced  he  was,  for 
on  his  features  sat  the  self-same  haloed 
gleam  that  sat  upon  the  children's — the 
glow  of  the  Yuletide  "illusion." 

This  then  was  the  true  genesis  of  the 
Christmas    spirit.     There    wa8i.need    to 
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seek  no  further.  I  hurried  away,  and  in 
doing  so  I  almost  collided  with  the  old 
woman  with  the  rooster  in  the  bag. 

Dull  thump  back  to  clammy  earth?  No. 
Instead  of  brushing  past  her  I  paused  in 
surprise.  No  longer  did  she  seem  the 
crabbed  old  termagant  of  an  hour  before. 
Her  features  had  been  glorified  by  the 
gleam  I  had  seen  upon  the  old  man's 
and  upon  the  adults'  round  the  Christmas 
Show,  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  proces- 
sion of  tots  in  front  of  Santa's  dais. 

Softly  I  tried  to  draw  her  attention  to 
the  fact  that  her  male  chicken  was  working 
his  way  out  of  the  black  shopping-bag. 
But  she  either  did  not  hear  or  else  she 
worried  little. 

Even  she  had  been  touched  by  the 
mystic  Yuletide  glow. 


Orators  I  Have 
Enjoyed 

Continued  from  page  15 

"When  I  heard  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man just  now  in  his  spirited  peroration, 
which  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
benches  behind  him,  predict  in  fuliginous 
language  what  was  at  least  likely  to  hap>- 
pen  on  the  grant  of  self-government  to 
Ireland,  when  he  compared  us  and  spoke 
of  us,  I  think  his  phrase  was,  as  the 
assassins,  or  prospective,  contingent  pos- 
sible assassins  at  any  rate,  of  British  liber- 
ties and  of  the  British  Constitution,  I 
could  not  help  recalling  how,  not  more  than 
aix  years  ago,  from  that  very  same  place, 
I  heard  the  same  right  hon.  gentleman 
predict,  with  equal  confidence  and  in 
equally  lurid  language,  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  what  he  described 
as  the  most  reckless  experiment  that  pol- 
itical folly  had  ever  conceived  in  the  grant 
of  responsible  self-government  to  the 
Transvaal.  In  building  up  a  great  Em- 
pire it  is  always  necessary  to  take  risks. 
.As  the  old  Roman  poet  said,  and  it  is 
equally  true  of  us,  ianlae  molis  eral 
Romanam  condere  gentem.  You  must 
take  risks.  The  risks  we  have  run  have 
been  invariably  justified  by  subsequent 
experience,  because  in  devolving  from  our- 
selves the  control  of  local  affairs  upon  local 
communities,  and  in  building  up  theic. 
separate  life  upon  a  basis  of  self-govern- 
ment, with  the  fullest  freedom  of  self- 
development,  we  have  invariably  found 
that  we  have  had  our  reward,  and  more 
than  our  reward,  in  their  increased  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole." 

In  Proverbs,  Chapter  29,  Verse  18,  it 
~y  -.:  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
^1' rish.  ..."  The  case  for  England 
going  into  this  war  was  nobly  presented, 
and  by  a  man  who,  foreseeing  the  futility 
of  Force,  made  a  Peace  Settlement  with  the 
aid  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  of  the 
day  in  South  Africa,  which  staggered 
Europe. 

Forget  You  are  a  Conqueror' 

THE  critics  who  say  we  Liberals  were 
criminal  not  to  keep  a  standing  army 
of  four  million  men  are  the  men  who  called 
themselves  Loyalists  then,  and  who,  if 
they  had  been  listened  to,  would  have  lost 
us  not  only  South  Africa,  but  our  good 
name  all  over  the  world.  If  these  critics 
are  teachable,  Prussia's  perfection  of 
military  preparation  should  be  an  object 
lesson  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

She  prepared  for  war  on  a  bigger  scale 
than  any  country  in  the  world  and  for  a 
longer  time.  Can  it  be  said  to  have  brought 
her  success? 

She  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  this  wicked  preparing  and 
Its  inevitable  culmination,  but  the  mills  of 
God  grind  exceeding  slow.  In  hurrying 
them,  let  us  make  quite  sure  that  we  our- 
selves shall  not  be  entangled.  Ic  was 
pride  and  vanity  over  her  success  in  life 
that  turned  Germany's  head  and  heart. 
Let  us  be  careful  that  pride  in  our  even 
greater  successes  does  not  turn  ours  also. 
There  is  only  one  antidote  to  vanity  after 
war  -or  indeed  at  any  time — and  that  is 
to  forget  you  are  a  conqueror  and  remem- 
ber God. 

"In  the  days  when  the  keepers  of  the 
house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men 
shall  bow  themselves.  .  .  when  they  shall 
be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears 
shall  be  in  their  way.  .  .  . 

"VoT  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil." 


Where  is  John  this  morning? 

Why  John  has  left. 

Oh — no — not    fired  —  nothing    like    that  — 

John   has  accepted   a  position   with   H.   S. 

&  Co.  at  more  than  double  his  old  salary. 

He    was   an    ambitions  'chap — Was   always 

looking  ahead. 

Of  course,  working  side  by  side,  you  didn't 

realize  the  fact — 

No  doubt  you  placed  John  in  the  same  class 

a.s  yourself — 

But  he  wasn't — 

One  day  about  a  vear  ago  he  heard  of  the 

s.  c.  s. 

He  investigated — 

Naturally  enough  he  began  to  study — 
And  during  the  past  year  he  has  not  wasted 
a  single  moment- — 

When  the  above  opening  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  they  thought  of  John.  .  . 

And  so  you  go  on  in  the  same  old  position, 
with  the  same  old  limitations,  and  the  same 
old  pay. 

How  long  will  you  sentence  yourself  f 

When  will  you  wake  up  to  see  that  John' 
promotion  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
ambition   and  his  determination  to  rise? 

We  know  it  was  a  jolt  to  you — 

John  knew  it  would  be — but  he  was  wise 
to  say  nothing— He  knew  that  example  is 
better  than  argument — 

Knowledge  is  the  m,otive  power  behind  all 
real  achievement — 


Don't  stare  at  the  empty  desk — Follow  the 
man  who  left  it  ■ —  Get  busy  —  it's  not  too 
late — 

•John  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  climbed 
up — 

During  the  past  18  years  we  have  trained 
hundreds,  many  of  whom  are  to-day  occupy- 
ing positions  of  might  and  influence  in  the 
business  and  professional  world — 
We  have  graduates  earning  all  the  way  from 
-$4,000  to  $10,000  a  year.' 
Below  is  the  same  coupon  that  John  marked 
a  year  ago — Are  you  going  to  mark  it— or 
^are  you  .going  to  go  on  paying  the  penalty 
of  the  untrained? 
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The  Shaw  Correspondence  School, 

Toronto,    Canada    (Dept.    M) 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Please    send    me    full    particulars    conceminK    the 
course  or  courses  I  have  underlined — 


Higher  Accounting 
Chartered  Accountancy 
Cost   Accounting 
Modern  Banl<ing 
Salesmanship 
Bool(l<eeping 
Shorthand 
■Typewriting 

Name 


Commercial   Art 

lUuatrating 

Story   Writing 

Joamaligm 

Show  Card  Writing 

Advertising 

Photography 
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Have  You  Business  Information  on  File? 

Our  .service  lirings  to  your  desk  interesting  news  collected  from  the  new.spapers,  relating  to  your 
business. 

Often  you  plan  your  affairs  on  market  conditions  and  new  developments,  but  you  could  plan 
much  better  with  full  information  before  you  from  the  whole  of  Canada  and  United  Statee. 
These  newspaper  clippings  have  proven  most  valuable  to  busine-^s  hou.ses,  saving  time  in  search- 
ing files  and  often  being  turned  to  good  account  getting  orders  and  contracts  through  th&se  leads. 
As  an  aggressive  firm  you  would  be  kept  in  constant  touch  with  all  activities  afl'ecting  your  line 
of  business.  You  can  use  this  business  data  on  industrial  conditions,  crop  reports,  factory  ex- 
pansions, fire  losses,  insurance  news  and  trade  changes.  Consult  "ur  scivicc  man — !>"  r-.xu  suggest 
a  .service  that  will  save  you  time  and  solve  your  problems. 

Canadian  Press  Clipping  Service,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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The  Church  and  the  Stranger 


By   ETHEL   M.   CHAPMAN 


HERE  is  no  loneliness 
akin  to  the  loneliness 
of  a  stranger  in  a  big 
city   on   Sunday. 
Churches    there    are 
aplenty,  where  the 
stranger   may    go    to 
worship,  and  to  look  in 
for   an    hour   on    the 
happiness    of    family 
groups    and    friendly 
groups,    then    to    go 
away  lonelier  than  ever.  Even  the  rigidest 
habits  of  church  going  in  the  old  home 
town  rarely  survive  a  year  of  this  exper- 
ience.    Young  people  browse  around  from 
one  church  to  another,  find  none  that  they 
want  to  definitely  link  up  with,  and  finally, 
as   it   is   expressed   in    the   usual    church 
phraseology,    they    "drift."     It    may    be 
more  serious  than  it  sounds. 

Take  the  case  of  the  business  girl  living 
away  from  home.  Perhaps  she  has  a  room 
and  does  light  housekeeping  or  gets  her 
meals  out.  All  through  the  week  she  is 
keyed  up  at  her  work  from  nine  o'clock 
till  five.  After  that  she  goes  to  a  show  or  a 
ntiovie  to  get  the  change  she  needs  after 
the  routine  of  the  day's  work.  One  or 
two  nights  a  week  she  entertains  a  young 
man.  When  Sunday  comes  she's  "just  a 
rag."  This  is  the  one  morning  of  the  week 
that  she  can  turn  off  her  alarm  clock  and 
go  to  sleep  again,  so  unless  it  has  some 
definite  appeal  the  morning  service  is 
likely  to  go  by.  When  the  mid-forenoon 
sun  shines  into  her  room  she  is  likely  to 
notice  that  it  isn't  as  pretty  as  it  might  be, 
so  she  gets  her  duster  and  goes  to  work  to 
clean  it  up.  Then  Sunday  is  a  good  day 
u  ^,''''""  shampoo,  or  she  remembers 
that  she  has  done  no  darning  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  so  she  gets  out  her  stocking 
bag.  Later  she  may  discover  that  she 
needs  a  fresh  blouse  for  the  oflSce  in  the 
morning  and  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  wash  out  a  crepe  de  chine,  together  with 
a  few  bits  of  fine  underwear  that  she  never 
sends  to  the  Chinaman— all  of  which  she 
would  never  have  thought  of  doing  back 


among  the  old  standards  in  the  old  home. 
Perhaps,  during  the  afternoon,  she  picks 
up  a  paper  and  sees  an  advertisement  of 
some  more  or  less  sensational  service  in  a 
hall  or  theatre  in  the  evening,  and  she 
calls  up  a  friend  and 
arranges  to  go.  And 
that  is  Sunday. 
The  case  may  be 
exaggerated  a  little, 
but  everyone  knows 
it  happens  some- 
times. The  girl  may 
be  a  very  fine  girl 
too.  She  is  still  a 
product  of  a  home 
where  things  were 
different — but  what 
of  the  future  homes 
and  the  future 
mothers  after  girls 
have  lived  five  or 
ten  years  in  this 
other  way? 

As  for  the  young 
man  coming  a 
stranger  to  the  city, 
the  church  is  per- 
haps the  last  and 
most  difficult  thing 
he  has  to  get 
acquainted  with 
unless  he  happens 
to  make  happy  con- 
nections soon  after 
her  arrives.  Wait  a 
year  or  two  and  ask 
him  how  he  spends 
his  Sundays,  and  he 
will  probably  tell 
you  "as  he  darn 
well  pleases,"  and 
there  will  be  a  ring 
of  sincerity  in  the 

declaration  that  belies  no  friendliness  to 
persons  or  institutions  which  interfere 
with  a  man's  personal  affairs.  Yet  there 
was,  more  than  likely,  a  time  when  some 
uttle  church  in  a  far  back  town  or  farming 
community  claimed  him  for  Sunday  School 


librarian  or  an  usher  at  anniversary 
services  and  at  least  a  steady  adherent 
if  not  a  member. 

Of  course  there  is  the  argument  that  the 
church  is  not  the    only   influence  to  take 
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care  of  the  soul  welfare  of  young  people 
in  a  big  city.  There  are  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  Y.W.  and  community  organiza- 
tions of  more  kinds  than  can  be  named. 
But  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.  only 
cater  to  the  needs  of  a  few  years  of  young 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  people 
need  something  to  go  on  for  a  whole  life- 
time. And  community  things,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  purpose,  must  minister 
alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  so  however  fine 
their  ethical  influence  may  be  it  seeni.^ 
expedient  that  the  name  of  Christianity 
be  spoken  seldom  and  softly  in  their 
ministrations.  If  the  life  and  teaching 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  is  the  only 
thing  that  gives  a  meaning  to  existence, 
then  the  church  has  an  indispensable  place 
in  every  life.  It  has  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
ignoring  the  stranger  within  travelling 
distance  of  its  services. 

And  there  are  churches  where  the  stran- 
ger finds  a  home  and  friends  and  a  message 
that  brings  him  back  again. 

Old  St.  Andrew's  in  Toronto  has  always 
had  a  strong  pulpit,  and  people  come  to 
hear  the  minister.  There  is  never  a  Sun- 
day night  but  strangers  pour  in  from  all 
over  the  city,  partly  because  the  preaching 
has  made  a  reputation,  partly  because  the 
church  has  made  a  practice  of  going  after 
the  stranger.  For  some  time  back  they 
have  met  the  boats  coming  in  from  the 
Old  Land  to  welcome  Presbyterian  immi- 
grants; they  have  got  the  addresses  of 
Presbyterian  patients  in  the  public  wards 
of  hospitals,  if  they  live  in  another  part 
of  the  city  the  address  is  given  to  the  church 
nearest  them;  they  secure  from  the  Uni- 
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Your  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  Gift 
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Its  marvellous  tone  and  versatility 
Christmas  Gift  of  unique  worth. 


BRUNSWICK  RECORDS 

Artistic  companions  of  the  Bruns- 
wick phonograph.  Select  them  for 
Christmas  Gifts  —  Here  are  a  few 
from  our  attractive  list: 

DANCE    NUMBERS 
2041— The  Love  Nest 

Le  Wanna 
2048 — Cuban   Moon 

The  Love  Boat 
3014 — ^^A  YounK  Man'tt   Fancy 

Alice  Blue  Gown 
5013 — Idle  Dreams 

Scandal  Walk 
5029 — Avalon.  Fox  Trot 

\VishinK,   Fox   Trot 
VOCAL   NUMBERS 
203i» — .lust  Like  a  Gypsy 

Wondering; 
5010— Tell  Me  Pretty  Maiden 

Shade  of  the  Palm 

(from    Florodorai 
5034 — Auld  Lang  Syne 

All  Thro'  the  Night 
13007— Bells  of  St.   Marys 

Kvening    Song 
5033— Adeste  Fideles 

Joy  to  the  World 
Ask  to  hear  these  and   other  Bruns- 
wick  Records  -played   on   any  phono- 
graph    with    steel    or    libre    needles. 


and  the  beauty  of  its  cabinet  work,  all  combine  to  make  the  Brunswick  a 
Every  member  of  the  family  and  every  guest  who  enters  your  door  will  derive 
pleasure  from  it,  and  admire  your  good  judgment  in  choosing  this  all-record 
instrument.  The  Brunswick  brings  all  artists  into  your  home.  It  knows  no 
restrictions.  It  is  the  only  phonograph  possessing  these  two  exclusive  fea- 
tures:— 


The  Ultona 


— An  exclusive  Brunswick  invention  which  plays  ALL  records  exactly  as  they 
should  be  played.  By  a  mere  twist  of  the  wrist  the  Ultona  is  instantly  ad- 
justed to  play  any  make  of  record  with  the  proper  diaphragm,  the  correct 
needle  and  the  exact  weight.  Nothing  to  take  off  or  put  on^ — no  bothersome 
attachments  or  extras.     The  Ultona  is  complete. 

The  All'  Wood  Oval  Horn 

— built  like  a  violin — is  another  exclusive  Brunswick  feature.  lis  ova!  shape 
and  entire  freedom  from  metal  solve  an  old  problem  in  acoustics  by  allow- 
ing tone  waves  to  unfold  in  a  way  that  is  rich,  mellow,  and  above  all,  na- 
tural. This  feature  alone  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  wonderful  tone  of 
the  Brunswick. 

DECIDE  NOW  TO  PURCHASE  THIS  CROWNING  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

There's  a  Brunswick  dealer  in  your  town  who  is  waiting  to  show  you  the 
many  beautiful  Brunswick  modehs  and  to  demonstrate  the  superior  tone  and 
versatility  of  this  final  phonograph.  Also  be  sure  to  hear  Brunswick 
Records — artistic  companions  of  the  Brunswick  Phonograph. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 


NEVER-FAILING   EXTERMINATOR 

No  need  to  be  troublmi  with  r«ts  and  mice. 
Bough  On  Bats"  never  falls  to  clear  the 
pmnises  of  these  pests  when  used  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  Is  not  a  ready-mixed 
(■tennlnator ;  rats  do  not  learn  to  avoid  It 
becei^  the  food  you  mil  It  with  can  be 
d  as  necessary.  It  tempts  old  and 
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versity  and  colleges  a  list  of  Presbyterian 
students;  they  get  different  business  firms 
to  tell  when  they  employ  a  Presbyterian; 
they  make  periodical  surveys  of  the  apart- 
ments and  rooming-houses  in  the  district. 
And  they  found  that  when  they  did  get  all 
these  people  gathered  in  from  the  ships 
and  hospitals  and  colleges  and  rooming- 
houses  and  industries,  they  would  come  and 
listen  to  a  sermon  and  go  away  again,  a 
homeless  crowd.    It  was  not  enough. 

The  first  step  to  meet  this  difficulty  was 
to  establish  a  "social  half  hour"  at  the 
close  of  the  service.  The  object  of  these 
gatherings  is  not  just  that  the  church 
people  may  meet  the  stranger,  but  that 
one  stranger  may  meet  another,  with 
kindred  interests  and  kindred  problems. 
Nothing  does  so  much  to  make  a  stranger 
feel  at  home  in  a  church  as  a  real  personal 
friend  in   that  church. 

Even  this  did  not  wholly  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  church  that  really  ministers  to 
people  does  not  confine  its  ministrations 
to  one  day  a  week.  Of  course  this  church 
had  its  Young  People's  Society  and  its 
Young  People's  Clubs  and  some  organiza- 
tion or  other  meeting  every  day  or  night 
in  the  week;  ordinarily  the  only  way  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  strangers  through 
the  week  would  be  to  get  them  to  join  one 
or  several  of  these  organizations.  But 
the  St.  Andrew's  people  knew  that  the 
young  people  coming  in  to  them,  students, 
business  girls,  nurses,  teachers,  young 
men  in  business,  were  already  organized 
to  death  and  worked  up  to  the  hilt.  AJso 
most  of  them  were  away  from  home,  living 
in  boarding-houses.  What  they  wanted 
was  a  home,  a  place  where  they  could  relax 
and  do  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

I^  has  been  argued  that  the  remedy  for 
this  trouble  is  hospitality  in  the  homes  of 
church  members.  A  member  of  St. 
Andrew's,  herself  a  homemaker  and  mother, 
had  another  viewpoint.  "A  home,"  she 
said,  "is  a  sacred  place;  it  is  not  a  place  to 
take  strangers  into  promiscuously,  especi- 
ally where  there  is  a  growing  family." 
Besides  there  is  the  danger  that  the  stran- 
ger who  is  taken  into  a  home  and  "enter- 
tained" just  because  he  is  a  stranger  may 
feel  a  bit  patronized  and  go  away  lonelier 
than  ever.  The  only  way  to  create  a 
church  home  for  the  homeless  seemed  to  be 
to  have  a  church  house.  "I  might  patron- 
ize a  girl  by  entertaining  her  in  my  own 
home,"  said  the  church  member,  "but  I 
couldn't  patronize  her  in  the  church  house. 
We  would  meet  each  other  there  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  children  of  the  same 
Father." 

THE  way  St.  Andrew's  got  its  church 
house  was  typical  of  the  way  it  puts  a 
meaning  into  everything.  The  church 
*as  at  that  time  planning  a  memorial  for 
the  boys  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  men  and  nurses 
had  gone  from  the  church;  twenty-seven 
had  been  killed.  The  majority  of  these 
had  come  to  Toronto  from  other  towns  and 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  without  a  home. 
It  seemed  that  a  memorial  which  would 
make  this  up  to  other  young  people,  which 
would  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
go  on  living,  just  as  these  boys  themselves 
would  never  get  old  and  never  die — would 
be  more  fitting  than  a  tablet  of  stone  or  a 
stained-glass  window.  So  they  built  their 
memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  Memorial 
House,  a  church  home  whose  doors  would 
be  open  to  the  stranger  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night.  The  photographs  of 
those  who  died  are  there  on  a  tablet  in  the 
reception  room,  with  a  broken  laurel 
wreath  and  the  inscription  "To  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  nurses 
who  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion." They  do  not  say  "who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice"  because  they  feel  that 
the  man  who  came  back  badly  crippled 
for  life  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
And  over  the  names  of  all  who  went  is 
written,  "Honor  and  loving  remembrance 
to  those  who  died.  Honor  also  and  grate- 
ful tribute  to  those  who,  daring  to  die, 
survived." 

The  Memorial  House,  is  first  of  all,  a 
home.  "The  church  bought  a  fine  old 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  and  furnish- 
ed it  throughout.  The  furniture  was  all 
donated,  but  the  place  has  an  air  of 
comfort  and  refinement  that  invites  one 
to  come  in  and  rest  and  enjoy  it.  There 
is  a  drawing-room,  a  library,  a  board- 
room, a  smoking  room,  a  girls'  room,  with 
a  piano  where  girls'  clubs  and  classes  may 
meet,  a  boys'  room  with  a  billiard  table, 
a  ladies'  room,  and  a  kitchen  where  a 
group  of  business  girls  or  any  other  little 
party  may  have  a  supper.  They  expect 
to  have  a  sewing  room  soon  with  a  couple 


of  sewing  machines  so  that  a  girl  may  come 
here  to  run  up  a  dress,  and  they  have 
plans  under  way  for  a  complete  billiard 
room  in  the  attic.  In  the  summer  time 
they  have  two  tennis  courts  on  the  grounds 
and  a  bowling  green  and  a  place  under  the 
trees  where  the  primary  departments  of 
the  Sunday  School  have  a  story  hour  on 
Sunday  afternoons  instead  of  going  into 
the  clasfs-rooms. 

And  the  house  regulations  get  away 
almost  entirely  from  the  institutional 
atmosphere — the  place  is  a  home.  When 
a  stranger  comes  in  he  is  not  asked  to 
join  anything;  he  is  not  asked  to  buy  tickets 
for  anything.  If  he  wants  to  read  or 
write  a  letter  or  be  alone  he  can  go  into  the 
library  which  is  always  quiet;  if  he  wants 
to  meet  people  there  are  always  two  or 
three  married  couples  on  hand  every 
evening  to  shuffle  the  newcomers,  and  they 
say  that  "everyone  comes  back."  Danc- 
ing and  card-playing  are  allowed  in  the 
house  but  they  do  not  let  any  person  or 
club  "put  on  a  dance"  apart  from  the 
church  management,  and  they  do  not 
allow  prizes  of  any  description  to  be  given 
for  card  games. 

A  stranger  to  this  church  might  have 
been  rather  surprised  on  passing  the 
house  one  evening  last  September  to  see  a 
crowd  of  young  men  and  women  dancing 
on  the  close  dipped  lawn,  and  another 
bunch  sitting  around  a  bonfire  in  the  court- 
yard singing  college  songs,  with  the  un- 
mistakable black  coat  of  the  minister 
silhouetted  against  the  blaze.  It  was  the 
church's  reception  to  the  college  students 
— about  eight  hundred  of  them.  Each 
student  wore  a  badge  with  his  or  her  name 
and  the  name  of  the  town  they  came  from 
and  it  is  possible  that  years  from  now 
some  of  the  friendships  begun  in  college 
days  can  be  traced  back  not  to  any  frat. 
society  but  to  a  church. 

Another  rather  interesting  development 
of  the  Memorial  House  is  a  "Maids' 
Class"  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  members. 

It  was  found  that  a  number  of  maids 
in  the  city  who  would  like  to  belong  to  a 
Bible  Class  could  not  get  through  washing 
up  after  the  Sunday  dinner  in  time  to 
attend.  Others  had  Sunday  afternoon 
off  and  no  place  to  go.  So  the  class  come 
to  the  House  for  an  hour  of  Bible  study  in 
the  late  Sunday  afternoon,  have  tea  to- 
gether there,  and  go  to  church  in  the  even- 
ing. As  a  week-day  feature  the  maids' 
class  has  been  organized  as  a  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Empire. 

Rather  a  secular  programme  perhaps? 
It  may  not  sound  very  churchy  but  the 
atmosphere  of  Christianity  is  there  and 
they  make  no  apology  for  it.  Whatever 
the  evening's  programme  has  been  the 
gramophone  is  brought  out  at  the  close  of 
it  and  a  hymn  is  the  last  thing  the  people 
hear  as  they  go  home.  They  do  not  carry 
organization  to  the  extent  it  is  done  in 
some  places  but  they  make  no  compromise 
with  Christianity  in  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Their  idea  is  to  so  vitalize  the  in- 
dividual members  that  they  will  go  out 
and  spread  the  influence  wherever  they  are. 

BUT  someone  will  say,  "Of  course  this 
church  has  special  advantages.  It  is 
one  problem  to  take  care  of  the  stranger 
with  a  community  house  like  this,  and 
quite  another  problem  with  an  ordinary 
church   plant."     Still,    it   is   being   done. 

Take  Dr.  Cochrane's  church,  another 
church  in  Toronto  where  the  young  people 
pour  in  on  Sunday  evenings  until  every 
last  seat  from  the  floor  to  the  gallery  is 
filled.  They  have  a  popular  preacher,  of 
course — and  he  preaches  direct  to  young 
people  in  the  evenings,  but  there  is  never 
anything  sensational  about  the  services. 
"It  is  not  the  preaching,"  he  says,  "that 
brings  the  stranger.  Demosthenes  himself 
could  not  build  a  congregation  by  his 
eloquence.  You  have  to  have  a  friendly 
spirit  in  the  church  members.  No  church 
that  has  pew  rents  will  ever  have  a  crowd 
of  strangers.  No  church  where  a  member 
looks  at  the  stranger  in  a  way  that  says 
'this  is  my  seat'  will  ever  have  a  crowd 
of  strangers."  And  if  you  go  to  this 
church  you  will  probably  find  the  minister 
himself  shaking  hands  with  people  at  the 
door  as  they  go  in. 

They  have  a  social  half  hour  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  service  at  this  church 
too,  and  they  have  young  people  stationed 
here  and  there  through  the  congregation 
to  speak  to  strangers  and  ask  them  to 
stay.  On  the  first  Sunday  night  after  the 
colleges  opened  last  fall,  the  church  parlor 
was  hung  with  cards  here  and  there  bearing 
the  names  of  towns  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  students  had  probably  come,  and 
the  students  and  others  from  out  of  town 
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homes  gathered  under  the  name  of  their 
own  neighborhood  and  met  old  friends  and 
made  new  ones.  After  a  few  nights  of  this 
the  strangers  seem  to  recruit  each  other. 
They  began  with  five  or  six  from  Stratford; 
a  few  weeks  ago  they  had  a  whole  pew  of 
young  people  from  Stratford. 

On  one  occasion  a  church  member 
objected  to  these  Sunday  night  gather- 
ings. "I  tell  you,"  he  said  to  the  minister, 
"this  social  half  hour  is  getting  to  be 
nothing  but  a  place  for  girls  and  young 
fellows  to  meet."  The  minister  had  notic- 
■  6d  this  himself  and  it  had  pleased  him 
immensely.  With  hoasing  conditions  ii.s 
they  are  to-day,  with  a  girl  in  a  boarding- 
house  sometimes  having  no  room  of  her 
own  but  a  bedroom,  beeau.se  the  liVing- 
room  down.stairs  is  generally  rented  to 
another  family,  it  seemed  good  that  they 
liked  to  linger  around  the  church  with 
their  friends. 

The  deaconess  of  this  church  has  in- 
troduced another  feature  for  the  girls  in 
boarding-houses  in  the  way  of  a  Sunday 
tea.  Some  of  the  girls  remain  from  Sunday 
school  for  this;  some  of  them  just  drop  in 
about  five  o'clock.  They  have  supper  to- 
gether, take  up  a  collection  to  pay  for  it, 
and  talk  or  have  a  song  service  until  time 
for  church  in  the  evening.  They  also 
serve  a  business  girls'  lunch  at  noon  for 
the  office  and  factory  girls  in  the  district. 
"That  began  with  one  girl,  and  I  waited 
table  that  day,"  said  the  minister.  "We 
have  sixty  girls  coming  regularly  now; 
we  have  a  church  housekeeper  and  she 
hires  whatever  help  she  needs." 

The  church  seems  to  be  particularly 
popular  with  university  students.  The 
sermons  are  partly  responsible  for  that, 
though  they  make  no  academic  appeal; 
the  reason  may  be  traced  partly  to  other 
causes.  Before  the  students  arrive  in  the 
fall  the  minister  gets  from  the  registrar 
whatever  out-of-town  names  of  his  own 
denomination  he  can,  and  he  writes  to 
them  inviting  them  to  come  to  church 
when  they  arrive.  If  they  do  come  he 
advises  them  to  link  up  with  some  church, 
not  necessarily  his  own,  but  while  they  are 
in  the  city  to  have  some  "church  home" 
whether  they  actually  join  it  or  not. 
Shortly  after  college  opens  they  have  a 
students'  reception,  a  sort  of  promenade 
affair — this  year  they  entertained  a  thous- 
and young  people.  Strangers,  students  or 
others,  are  asked  to  register  when  they 
come  to  the  church,  and  before  each  com- 
munion service  a  special  card  is  mailed  to 
them  asking  them  to  come.  And  with 
all  this  organized  effort  there  is  the  friendly 
personal  atmosphere  in  the  church  that 
makes  the  stranger  feel  at  home. 

Nor  is  the  church  stranger  within  the 
parish  forgotten.  "The  church  is  a  force 
to  minister  to  the  community,"  says  the 
preacher.  "If  there  is  any  physical  or 
moral  or  social  need,  we  can't  stand  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  unless  we  minister 
to  that  need,"  and  with  an  ordinary 
church  plant  and  a  staff  of  four,  they  en- 
deavor to  do  the  work  of  an  institutional 
church.  One  room  in  the  church  is  a 
Chinese  class  room  on  Sunday,  a  young 
people's  guild  room  on  Monday,  a  moving 
picture  theatre  on  Tuesday,  a  prayer 
meeting  house  on  Wednesday,  a  gymnas- 
ium on  Thursday  and  a  gymnasium 
and  moving  picture  theatre  on  Friday. 
On  Saturday  it  gets  its  one  out  of  seven 
day's  rest.  The  moving  picture  idea  arose 
not  from  the  need  of  a  picture  house  in 
the  district  but  because  there  were  too 
many,  and  because  the  minister,  who  had 
sometimes  taken  his  own  children  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  discov^ed  that  the 
children's  picture,  however  good  it  might 
be,  was  followed  by  the  regular  week's 
film,  which  is  seldom  a  thing  for  children 
to  see.  Now  the  kiddies  come  to  the 
church  after  school  and  see  nature  films  and 
animal  films  and  travel  films  and  a  comedy 
that  is  always  clean.  The  most  popular 
picture  has  been  the  "Les  Miserables" 
serial.  Some  young  woman  plays  the 
piano  through  the  show  and  sometimes  the 
children  sing.  Often  they  bring  their 
parents  with  them,  men  and  women  who 
have  never  been  in  the  church  before — for 
the  child  is  the  best  home  missionary  a 
church  can  have. 

THESE  are  just  two  of  the  churches 
opening  their  doors  to  the  stranger 
with  a  hospitality  that  stands  for  the 
realest  kind  of  Christianity.  There  are 
others  following  the  same  ideal  with 
methods  of  their  own.  It  is  not  only  a 
problem  of  the  city  church;  every  small 
town  and  every  rural  neighborhood  has 
the  church  stranger  within  its  own  borders. 
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How  I  Eai;ti  a  Salaiy 
Without  "Goind  to  Work 


^1 


I  am  a  married  woman;  we  Have  two 
children  and  my  husband  is  a  salaried 
man.  Five  or  six  years  ago  his  salary 
was  sufficient  for  our  needs.  We  could 
afford  CO  spend  a  little  on  play  and  we 
regularly  put  money  in  the  bank,  too. 

But  remorselessly  came  the  rising 
costs,  and  the  shrinking  dollar. 

A  year  ago  we  were  a  distressed 
family.  We  positively  could  not  make 
ends  meet.  Tom's  clothes  were  posi- 
tively shabby ;  so  were  mine.  Everything 
the  children  wore  were  made-overs. 

For  my  husband's  salary  was  just  a 
measly  10  per  cent,  more  than  it  had 
been  when  the  cost  of  things  was  lowei 
and  when  a  dollar  was  about  twice  as 
good  as  it  is  now. 

Now  things  are  different.  We  consider 
ourselves  prosperous.  Our  bank  account 
has  grown  again  and  is  still  growing. 
This  summer  we  had  a  wonderful  vaca- 
tion. We  had  a  cabin  in  the  woods  for 
two  months ;  Tom  commuted. 

We  all  are  wearing  nice  clothes.  You 
should  see  the  luxurious  woollen  things 
the  kiddies  have  for  the  winter. 

No,  we  didn't  discover  a  gold  mine  nor 
did  Tom  get  a  big  raise.  He  didn't  get 
a  raise  at  all. 

I,  Helen  Blake,  have  beat  the  cost  of 
living !  I  have  made  the  extra  money  to 
meet  it !  I  make  money  with  a  wonder- 
ful little  machine.  Tom  says  that  I  knit 
dollar  bills;  he  is  right. 

I  have  a  position  that  brings  me  pay 
cheques  regularly.  Sometimes  I  make  as 
much  as  four  dollars  a  day.  This  job  of 
mine  takes  only  my  spare  time.  I  still 
do  all  my  own  housework. 

All  this  sounds  as  if  I  were  one  of 
those  wonderful  money-making,  forceful 
business  women,  doesn't  it?    Well,  I  am 
not.    In  business  ways  I  am  not  as  adept 
^as  most  of  my  women  friends,  and  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  the  "pushy"  kind.    An  op- 
portunity was  handed  me,  and  I  took  it. 
Let  me  tell  you  all  about  i^,  so  you  can 
make  the  same  good  money  that  I  make 
n  exactly  the  same  way  that  I  am  mak- 
I    igit. 

The  concern  I  work  for  knows  the  tra- 

I     itions  and  history  of  the  knitting  in- 

ust"y ;  they  know  that  the  best  work  is 

lat  which  is  done  by  well-paid  and  con- 


By  Helen  Blake 

tented  people  in  happy  homes,  who  work 
when  they  feel  like  it,  and  who  are  not 
bothered  by  bosses,  time  clocks,  work 
hours  and  working  rules.  They  believe 
in  the  independent  employee.     So  they 


have  thousands  of  women — and  men, 
too — making  socks  for  them  in  their  own 
homes. 

I  make  my  socks  (and  my  dollars) 
with  the  machine  I  mentioned  above, 
the  Auto  Knitter,  which  is  far  better 
than  a  hundred  hands,  because  it  knits 
from  60  to  200  and  more  perfect,  even 
stitches  at  every  turn  of  the  handle  and 
makes  a  complete  sock  without  removal 
from  the  machine. 

The  Auto  Knitter  paid  for  our  two 
months'  vacation  in  the  woods  and  paid 
Tom's  commutation,  too.  I  took  it  with 
me  and  made  socks  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  company  pays  me  a  fixed  and 
liberal  wage  rate  for  every  dozen  pairs 
of  socks  I  make.  They  also  renlaced 
free  the  yam  I  use.  My  position  is 
permanent  and  I  am  protected  by  a  con- 
tract which  compels  the  company  to  take 
all  the  socks  I  make.  On  the  other  hand 
mv  contract  allows  me  to  be  full  mistress 
of  my  time.  I  can  work  as  much  as  I 
please  or  as  little  as  I  please,  full  time 
as  spare  time. 


And  the  Auto  Knitter  makes  other 
things  besides  hosiery.  It  made  beauti- 
ful woollen  bathing  suits  for  all  of  us  last 
summer.  It  has  made  superior  things 
for  the  coming  winter,  too ;  especially 
caps  and  mufflers  for  the  children,  and 
all  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Naturally,  my  neighbors  see  these 
things  and  naturally  they  want  things 
just  like  them ;  and,  of  course,  they  want 
them  from  me.  I  am  making  these 
articles  for  my  friends  and  getting  ex- 
cellent prices  for  my  work. 

This  business  has  come  and  is  coming 
to  me  regularly.  I  really  have  more  than 
I  can  handle,  even  with  my  husband's 
and  the  children's  help.  The  company 
lets  me  do  this;  it  lets  all  its  workers 
have  their  own  home  factory  if  they  want 
to,     - 

Now,  the  company  would  like  you  to 
join  our  organization  of  well-paid  and 
happy  workers.  The  same  wage  agree- 
ment that  they  made  with  me  they  will 
make  with  you. 

Find  out  about  the  prosperity  that  the 
Auto  Knitter  will  bring  to  your  family. 

You  may  never  see  this  offer  again.  Be 
sure  to  write  to-day.  Address:  The 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada)  Co., 
Limited,  Dept.  7712K,  1870  Davenport 
Road,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  they  will  tell 
you  all  about  everything.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  get  this  information ;  just 
send  them  three  one-cent  stamps  to 
cover  postage,  etc.  The  coupon  below 
is  for  your  convenience. 


THE  AUTO  KNITTER  HOSIERY 
(CANADA)  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Dept.  771 2K,  1870  Davenport  Road, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  making 
money  at  home  with  the  Auto  Knitter.  I  en- 
close three  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  this  does 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name 


Street 


City 

Write  Plainly,  Please. 


Province  
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GUTTA 
PERCHA' 

T  lRE,>y 


"The  hills  are  covered  a  wi'  snow, 
And  Wmter's  noo  come  fairly." 

Winter  roads  have  ruts  with  sharp-toothed  edges,  which 
will,  bit  by  bit,  chew  away  the  tread  of  ordinary  tires.  The 
roughness  of  winter  roads  makes  the  choice  of  "Gutta 
Percha"  Tires  a  necessity  for  the  motorist  who  wants  to 
carry  through  his  winter  driving  with  the  least  tire  wear. 
The  thick,  tough  tread  of  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires  makes 
them  most  endwing  in  hard  service. 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like  oh  'Gutta  Percha'  Tires" 


GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBFR    I  IMITFD     Head  offices  and  Factory:  Toronto 

^jv^  1   I  rt.    1  i_.rvvxii/-v    IX.    ixv-'UOL.rv,    1....1IVII  l  ILiy,     brasches  in  leading  Canadian  cities 


mimmrn^ 

Millions  of  men  and  women  now  eat  favorite  foods  without 
fear.  If  your  meals  don't  agree,  eat  one  or  two  tablets 
like  candy.  Help  is  prompt.  Impaired  digestion  is  usually 
corrected  by  neutralizing  excessive  acidity  with 


L>arg«  60c  Coise  — Drugstores 


To  prevent 

chapped  hands 

rub 


Gampana's 

Italian 

Balm 


on  them  after 
washing. 

,-///  (Iriizinsl^  Si'U  It. 


Maybe  .Adam 
Laughed ,  at  These' 


your  cook  give 


Paid  For  It. — "Does 

you  any  impertinence?" 

"No.     She    charges    me   ten    dollars 
week  for  it." — Detroit  Fr^e  Press. 


Der  Tag. — The  great  moment  in  Smith'.s 
life  was  on  the  day  the  census  mar  came 
around  and  listed  him  as  head  of  the  family 
right  before  his  *ife  and  three  grown  daugh- 
ters.   -Smart  Sel. 


Unless  Adjusted. — She:  "I  say,  dear, 
where  do  all  those  burst  tires  go  to  in  the 
end?" 

He:  "1  don't  know,  but  if  they  gt  where 
most  people  consign  them,  there  must  be 
a  terrible  smell  of  burning  rubber  some- 
where." -  ?^»6ber  Leaf. 


■^  His  Chosen  Corps. — Rejected  because 
of  his  height,  the  would-be  recruit  angrily 
pointed  out  that  he  was  as  tall  as  the  late 
Lord  Roberts.  "But  he  was  a  Field 
Marshal,"  observed  the  doctor.  "Them's 
the  gents  I  want  to  join,"  retorted^the 
candidate.  —London  Daily  Nervs. 


Insufficient    Evidence. — A   man    was 

being  tried  for  selling  illicit  whisky.  The 
liquor  was  offered  in  evidence.  The  jury 
returned  after  taking  fifteen  minutes  to 
come  to  a  decision. 

"What  is  the  verdict?"  asked  the  judge. 

"We  would  like  more  evidence,"  replied 
the  foreman  of  the  jury.  Everybody's' 
Magazine. 

Efficiency. — .Private  Jones,  a  steno- 
grapher before  the  war,  had  caught  the 
bullet  which  he  thought  would  send  him 
West.  He  motioned  to  ilie  stretcher- 
bearer. 

"Give  my  love  to  Dorothy  and  tell  her 
that  I  thought  only  of  her  to  the  end,"  he 
i)egged.  "Carbon  copies  to  Frances  and 
Anna  and  GT&ce."— Everybody's  Maganne. 


Her's  Not  So  Dry. — Little  Edna  was 
visiting  the  museum  with  her  aunt.  In  the 
Egyptian  room  the  child  saw  the  desi- 
ccated remains  of  an  ancient  queen  and 
asked  what  it  was. 

"That  is  some  one's  mummy,  dear," 
replied  auntie. 

"Goodness!"  said  Edna.  "I'm  glad  m,v 
mummy  doesn't  look  like  that." — p^-^'i- 
Tran-tcript . 

Shocked. — Bridget  walked  into  tlie 
drawing-room  and  announced: 

"Please,  mum,  the  new  neighbors  is 
going  to  cut  their  grass,  and  wants  to 
know  if  you  will  lend  them  the  lawn- 
mower."  ,  ^  . 

"Lend  them  the  lawn-mower  to  cut  the 
grass  on  the  Sabbath!"  ejaculated  the 
mistress,  highly  shocked.  "Certamly  not, 
Bridget,  tell  them  we  haven't  one."  - 
Vancouver  Province. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect.-~It  was  ■< 
dark  night  at  an  American  trainmg  canii'- 
Footsteps  of  a  horse  *ere  heard  approi«"t!- 
ing  through  the  gloom.  ,     ,    ,1 

"Halt!  Who   g>jes   there?"   }—^   *'- 

"rookie,"  ,, 

"Regimental  commander. 

"Dismount,  colonel,  and  advance  to  1- 
recognized."  The  colonel  aismounted  an 
came  over  to  the  "rookip,"  who  presentr. 
arms  with  a  snap.     ,„    ,  .,       «„    ,. 

"Proceed,  coloiiel,"  he  said  As  . 
laboriously  got  back  on  his ,  horse  tk 
colonel  asked:  ,       ,,- 

"By  the  wav,  who  posted  you  there. 

"Oh,  nobody."  replied  the  sentr> 
"I'm    just    pricfsins."jfeoplfS    Hirm. 
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